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PEEFATORY    NOTE. 


The  principal  points  in  which  the  Encyclopaedic  Dictionary  difters  from  other  Dictioniuics  are 
AiUy  discussed  in  the  Preface,  but  it  may  be  well  to  draw  attention  to  the  following : 

(1)  Compound  Words  are  inserted  under  the  first  element  of  the  compound,  and  not  in  the  place  they 
would  occupy  in  strictly  alphabetical  order,  if  the  second  element  were  taken  into  account.  Thus  Ant-bear 
is  inserted  after  Ajjt,  and  not  after  Antatrophic. 

(2)  The  Pronunciation  is  indicated  by  diacritical  marks,  a  key  to  which  will  be  found  at  the  foot  of 
the  several  pages,  but  the  division  into  syllables  has  been  based  solely  on  pronunciation,  and  with  no 
reference  to  the  etymology  of  the  word.  In  syllables  wherein  two  or  more  vowels  come  together,  not 
forming  diphthongs,  only  that  one  of  them  which  gives  its  sound  to  the  syllable  bears  a  diacritical  mark, 
the  others  being  treated  as  mute.  Thus,  in  briad,  sea,  float,  the  a  is  mute,  the  syllables  being  pronounced  as 
if  spelt  brM,  se,  flot.    Words  of  more  than  one  syllable  bear  a  mark  upon  the  accented  syllable,  as  dl'-ter. 

(3)  The  Etymology  will  be  found  enclosed  within  brackets  immediately  following  each  word.  To 
understand  the  plan  adopted,  let  it  be  noted  (1)  that  retrogression  is  made  from  modern  languages  to  ancient ; 
and  (2)  that  when  after  a  word  there  appears  such  a  derivation  as  this — '  In  Fr.  .  .  .  Sp.  .  .  .  Port.  .  .  . 
Ital.  .  .  .  from  Lat.  .  .  ,,"  the  meaning  is,  not  that  it  passed  through  Itilian,  Portuguese,  Spanish,  and 
French  before  reaching  English,  but  that  there  are  or  have  been  analogous  w  irds  in  French,  Spanish,  Portu- 
guese, and  Italian,  all  derived,  like  the  English,  from  a  Latin  original. 


LIST    OF    ABBEEYIATIOJS'S. 


The  following  List,  which  contains  the  principal  abbreviations  employed  iii  the  Excyclop^dic 
DiCTioxARY,  is  inserted  here  for  the  convenience  of  persons  using  the  work  for  the  first  time.  A  full  list, 
containing  also  the  chief  abbreviations  in  general  use,  will  be  given  at  the  end  of  the  final  volume. 


A.N.     Anglo-Norman. 
Arab.     Arnbir. 
Aram.     Aramaic. 
Arm.     Arinoncan. 
A.S.     Anglo-Saxon. 
Asayr.     Assyrian. 
Boeh.    Bohemian,  or 

Czech. 
Bret.     Bas-Breton,  or 

Celtic  of  Brittany, 
Celt.     Celtic. 
ChaL     Chaldee. 
Dan.     Danish. 
Dut     Dutch. 
E.    Eastern,  or  Eas^. 
E.  Aram.     East  Aratasean, 

generally  called  Chaldee- 
£ng.     English,  or  England 
Eth.    Ethiopic. 
Flem.     Flemish. 
Fr.     French. 
Fries.    Frieslaud. 
Fris."    Frisian. 
QaeL     Gaelic. 
Ger.    German. 
Goth.     Gothic, 
Gr.     Greek. 
Gris.     Language  of  the 

Grisons. 
Heb.     Hebrew. 
Hind.     Hindustani 
IceL     Icelandic. 
If.     Irish. 
Ital.    Jtaiian. 
Lat.     I^atin. 

Lett     Lettish,  LeM'W^n. 
L.  Ger.     Low  German,  or 

Platt  Deutach. 
Lith.    Lithuanian. 
Mag.    Magyar. 
Uedisv.  Lat.    Mediaeval 

Latin. 
M.  H.  Ger.    Middle  High 

German. 
Mid.   Lat.    Latin  of  the 

Middle  Ages. 
N.    New. 
N.  H.  Ger.    New  Higli 

German. 


Norm.    Norman. 

Norw.    Norwegian,  Norse. 

O.    Old. 

O.  H.  Ger.    Old  High 
German. 

O.  8.    Old  Saxon. 

Pers.    Persian. 

Phcenic.    Phoenician. 

Pol.    Polish. 

Port.    Portuguese. 

Prov.    Provengal. 

Provinc.    Provincial. 

Babb.    Rabbinical. 

Russ.    Russian. 

Bam.    Samaritan. 

Sansc.    Sanscrit. 

Serv.    Servian. 

Slav.    Slavonian. 

Sp.     Spanish. 

Sw.    Swedish. 

Syr.     Syriae. 

Teut.    Teutonic. 

Turk.    Turkish. 

Walach.     Walachian. 

Wei.    Welsh. 

a.,  or  (wf/.    adjective. 

adv.    adverb. 

art.    article. 

con^.     conjunction. 

interj.    interjection. 

pa.  par.    past  participle. 

particip.    participial. 

prep,    preposition. 

pr.  par.    present  participle. 

pro.    pronoun. 

i.,  subst.,  or  substan.    sub- 
stantive or  noun. 

v.i.    jVerb  intransitive. 

v.t.    verb  transitive. 

ablat.    ablative, 
accus.    accusative, 
agric.     agricuiture, 
alg.    algebra, 
anat.    anatomy. 
antiq.'  antiquities, 
aor.    aorist. 

approi.    approximate,  -ly. 
arch,    architecture. 


archseol.     archaeology. 

arith.    arithmetic. 

astroL    astrology. 

astron.    astronomy. 

auxil.    auxiliary. 

Bib.    Bible,  or  Biblical 

bioL    biology. 

bot.    botany. 

carp,    carpentry. 

Cent.    Centigrade. 

cf.    compare. 

C.G.S.  Centimetre-gramme- 
second. 

chem.    chemistry. 

Ch.  hist.    Church  history. 

chron.    chronology. 

class,    classical. 

cogn.    cognate. 

comm.    commerce. 

comp.    comparative. 

compos,     composition. 

conchol.    conchology. 

contr.    contracted,  or  con- 
traction 

crystallog.     crystallogr^ 
phy. 

def.     definition. 

der,    derived,  derivatio**. 

dimin.     diminutive. 

dram,  drama,  dramatically, 

dynam.    dynamics. 

R     East. 

eccles.     ecclesiasticaL 

econ.    economy. 

e.g.    ^exempli  gratia  =  tor 
example. 

elect,    electricity. 

entom,    entomology. 

etym.    etymology. 

ex.     example. 

f.,  or  fem.     feminine. 

fig.   figurative,  figurativelj" 

fort,    fortification, 

fr.    from. 

freq.    frequentative. 

fut.     future. 

gen.    'general,  generally. 

gend.    gender. 

genit.    genitive. 


geog.    geography, 
geol.    geology, 
geom.    geometry, 
gram,    grammar, 
her.    heraldry, 
hist.  '  history, 
hor.    horology, 
hortic.    horticulture, 
hydraul.    hydrauli  cs. 
hydros,    hydrostatics. 
i.e.    id  est  =  that  is. 
ichthy.    ichthyology. 
Ibid,    ibidem  =  the  same, 
imp.    impersonal, 
imper.    nmperative. 
indie,    indicative, 
infin.    infinitive. 
intena.    intensitiva. 
lang.    language. 
Linn.     Linnpeus. 
lit.     literal,  literally, 
mach.     machinery, 
m.,  or  masc.    masculine, 
math,    mathematics, 
mech.    mechanics, 
med.    medicine,  medical 
met.    metaphorically, 
metal    metallurgy, 
metaph.     metaphysics, 
meteorol.    meteorology, 
meton.    metonymy, 
mil,,  milit.    military, 
iiiin.,  miner,    mineralogy, 
mod.    imodem. 
myth,    mythology. 
N.    North, 
n.  or  neut.    neut. 
nat.  phil.     natural  philo- 
sophy, 
naut.    nautical 
nomin.    nominative, 
numis.     numismatology, 
obj.    objective, 
obs.    -obsolete, 
ord.     ordinary, 
omith.    ornithology, 
paheont.    palaeontology. 
Iiass.    passive, 
path,    pathology. 


perf.     perfect. 

pers.     person,  personal 

persp.    per.spective. 

phar.     pharmacy. 

phil     philosophy. 

philol.^  philology. 

phot.  '  photography. 

phren.    phrenology. 

phys.    physiology. 

pi,  plur.    plural. 

poet,     poetiy,  or  poetical 

polit.  econ.    politioal 
economy. 

poss.    possessive. 

pref.    prefix. 

pres.    present. 

pret.    preterite. 

prim,    primary. 

priv.     privative. 

prob.     probable,  probably. 

pron,     jironounced,  pro- 
nunciation. 

pros,     prosody. 

psychol.    psychology. 

pyrotech.    pyrotechnics. 

q.  v.     quod  vide  =  which  see 

rhet.    rhetoric. 

Scrip.    Scripture. 

sculp,    sculpture.', 

sing,     singular, 

S.     South. 

sp.  gr.     specific  gravity. 

spec,    special,  speciaUy, 

BufT.     suffix. 

sup.     supine. 

Burg.     surgery. 

tech.    technical. 

theol    theology. 

trig,    trigonometry. 

typog.    typography.   . 

var.    variety. 

viz.    namelv. 

W.     West.  ■ 

zool     zoology. 

•  Obsolete  words. 

t  Words  rarely  used. 

--  equivalent  to,  or  signL 

fying. 
^  Nota  bene  =  take  notice 


rhetorical— Rhine 


Philosophy  of  Rhetoric,  and,  in  the  yenr  1826, 
Archbishop  Whately  issued  his  Elements  of 
Rhetoric.  Campbell  {Phil,  of  RhetoHc,  bk.  i., 
ch.  i.)considers  the  art  the  same  as  eloquence, 
and  defines  it  as  "  That  art  or  talent  by  which 
the  discourse  is  adapted  to  its  end, '  and  states 
that  the  ends  of  speaking  (or  writing)  are  re- 
ducible to  four,  to  enlighten  the  understand- 
ing, to  please  the  ima^nation,  to  move  the 
passions,  or  to  influence  the  will.  Broadly 
speaking,  the  aim  of  rhetoric  is  to  expound 
the  rules  governing  prose  composition,  or 
speech  designed  to  influence  the  judgment 
or  the  feelings.  It  includes,  therefore,  within 
its  province,  accuracy  of  expression,  the 
structure  of  periods,  and  figures  of  speech. 

2.  The  ai-t  which  teaches  oratory ;  the  rules 
which  govern  the  art  of  speaking  with  pro- 
piiety,  elegance,  and  force. 

3.  Rhetoric  exhibited  in  language  ;  artificial 
eloquence,  as  opposed  to  natural  or  real  elo- 
quence ;  declamation ;  showy  oratory. 

"  He  acquired  a  bouudlesa  command  of  the  rfte^ortc 
III  which  the  vulgar  express  hatred  aad  contempt."— 
Macaulay  :  Bist.  Kng.,  ch.  iv. 

•  4.  The  power  of  persuading  or  influencing : 
as,  the  rhet(yric  at  the  eyes. 

rhe-tor'-ic-al,  *rhe-tor-lc-all,  a.  [Lat. 
rhetoricus,  from  Gr.  pr,Topi.<o?  (rMtorikos);  Sp. 
&  Ital.  retoHco.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  rhetoric  ; 
involving  or  containing  rhetoric ;  oratorical, 
declamatory. 

"  Sententious  showers,  0  let  them  fall  1 
Their  cadence  la  rhetorical." 

Cfraihaw:  On  the  Death  of  a  Qentleman. 

rllS-tor'-lC-al-l^,  adv.  [Eng.  rhetorical ;  -ly.] 
In  a  rhetori'cal  manner ;  according  to  the 
rules  of  rhetoric ;  like  a  rhetorician. 

"  Elegantly  adorned,  r?Mtoriealli/  pronounced." — 
Pri/nne;  1  Sistrio-Mattix.  p.  3SS. 

•  rhe-tor'-i-cate,  v.i.  [Low  Lat.  rJietoricatus, 
pa.  par.  of  rhetoricor,  from  Lat.  rhetor  —  a 
rhetorician.]    To  act  the  orator ;  to  rhetorize. 

"  I  do  not  heighten  or  rhetoricate  at  all  in  these 
particulars."—  Waterland  :  Works,  ii.  49. 

•  rhe-tor-i-ca'-tion,  s.  [Rhetoric ate.]  The 
act  or  practice  of  rhetoricating ;  rhetorical 
amplification. 

"  Certainly  such  rJietorications  as  this  cannot  be  in< 
tended  for  any  but  suuh  as  are  of  the  very  weakest 
capacity." — More:  Immort,  of  the  Soul,  bk.  i.,  ch.  x. 

rhet-or-i'-cian,  s.  &  o.     [Fr.  rhetoriden.} 

A*  As  substantiiv : 

1.  One  who  teaches  or  professes  the  art  of 
rhetoric,  or  the  principles  and  rules  of  correct 
and  elegant  speaking  and  writing ;  a  professor 
or  teacher  of  oratory. 


2.  One  who  is  versed  in  the  rules  and  prin- 
ciples of  rhetoric. 

3.  A  public  speaker,  espec.  one  who  de- 
claims for  show ;  an  orator. 

"  His  natural  eloquence  moved  the  envy  of  practised 
rJi€toricians."—ifacaulai/:  HUt,  Eng.,  en.  iv. 

*  B.  As  adj. :  Becoming  or  suiting  a  master 
of  rhetoric. 

"  Boldly  presum'd  with  rHetoj-tdan  pride, 
To  hold  of  any  question  either  side." 

Blackmore :  Creation,  ilL 

•  rhe'-tor-ize,  V.i.  &  t.     [Eng.  rhetor;  -ize.] 

A.  Intrans. :  To  play  the  orator ;  to  de- 
claim. 

B.  Trans. :    To  represent   by  a   figure  of 
cratory ;  to  introduce  by  a  rhetorical  device. 

"A  certain  rTietorized  woman  whom  he  calls  mother." 
— Milton:  Apology  for  Smectymnuus. 

•  rhet'-or-^,  s.    [Rhetor.)    A  rhetorician. 

"  The  same  profession  with  the  rhetories  at  Rome."— 
Backet :  Life  of  YfUliamt,  i.  72. 

rheum  (l),  *  rewme,  *  rhenme,  s.  [Fr. 
rheune,  from  Lat.  rheutia;  Gr.  peO/xa  (rAeuT/ia) 
=  a  flowing,  a  flux,  rheum,  from  pew  (rJieo), 
fut.  pev tTOfjiaL(rheusomai)  =  to &ow;  Sp.  reuma; 
Ital.  reuma,  rema.] 

Pathol. :  A  defluxion  of  fluids  on  any  part; 
specif.,  an  inflammatory  action  of  the  mucous 
glands,  attended  with  an  increased  and  an 
altered  state  of  the  excreted  fluids.    (Parr.) 
"  4,P*'^y  struck  his  arm ;  his  sparkling  eye 
Was  quench'd  in  rheums  of  age  " 

Cowper :  Task,  ii,  728. 

rhe'-um  (2),  s.  [Gr.  p^oi/  (rheon),  pa  (rha) 
=  common  rhubarb,  from  Rha  =  the  Volga, 
near  which  it  grows.] 

Bot. :    Rhubarb ;   a   genus    of  Polygoneae. 
Calyx  inferior,  petaloid,  six-partite ;  stamens 


about  nine ;  ovary  superior ;  ovule  one,  erect ; 
styles  three,  reflexed  ;  stigma,  peltate,  entire ; 
acheniuin  three-anyled,  winged,  with  the 
withttfed  calyx  at  the  base.  Jilieum  Rhannn- 
tictnn  [RuAPONTECi.'MJ,  is  knt)\vn  as  the  Com- 
moner Garden  KhuUarb.  [RnuuAUK,  1,]  R. 
oJficlTiale  (?),  or  R.  palmatum  (?),  is  the  officinal 
Rhubarb  [Rhubarb,  2].  R.  Enioiii,  in  the 
Punjaub  Himalaya,  from  6,200  to  14,000  feet, 
with  R.  Moorcroftianum  and  R.  speciforme,  are 
the  chief  sources  of  the  Himalayan  or  Indian 
oflicinal  rhubarb.  It  is  less  active  than  the 
common  kind.  The  stalks  of  R.  Emodi  are 
eaten  by  the  Hindoos.  Other  Indian  species 
areiJ.  Wehbianum,  R.  nobile,  R.  arboreum,  which 
yields  so  much  honey  that  the  ground  under 
the  plants  is  wet  with  it,  and  R.  CiTidbarinum, 
said  to  poistm  goats  in  Sikkim.  R.  undulatum 
grows  in  China  and  Siberia.  The  roots  of 
R.  Ribe.s  are  used  by  the  Arabs  as  an  acidulous 
medicine,  and  its  leaf-stalks  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  sherbet. 
T[  Rhei  radix :  [Rhubarb,  2.]. 

rheu'-xna,  s.  [Lat.  &  Gr.]  The  same  as 
Rheum  (1). 

rheu-m^t'-ic,  *  rheu'-ma-t5fc,  *  rheu- 
mat'-ick,  *rheu-mat-icke,  a.  [Lat. 
rheumaticus,  from  Gr.  peujLiaTtKdy  {rlieumattJcos), 
from  pevfjLa  (rheuma),  genit.  pev/iaro?  (rheuma- 
tos)  =  rheum  ;  Fr,  rhewnxatique ;  Sp.  reumatico; 
Ital.  reuTtiatico,  reTtiatico.]    [Rheum  (1).] 

1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  rheumatism ;  of  the 
nature  of  rheumatism. 

"  Jtheumatic  diseases  do  abound." 
Shakesp. :  Midsummer  Night's  Dream,  U.  1, 

T[  In  pathology,  there  are  rheumatic  arthri- 
tis, bronchitis,  fever,  gout,  ophthalmia,  para- 
lysis, pericarditis,  &c. 

2.  Causing  rheumatism. 

"  This  raw,  rheumatic  day." — Shakeip. :  Merrj/  Wives 
of  Windsor,  lil.  I. 

3.  Aff'ected  by  or  suffering  from  rheumatism. 

"  If  I  were  feeble,  rheu?natic,  or  cold, 
These  were  true  signs  that  I  were  waxed  old." 

Orayton  :  Benry  to  Rosamond. 

1[  Tht  Rheumatics :  Rheumatic  pains ;  rheu- 
matism.   (  Vulgar. ) 

rheu'-ma-ti^m,  «.  [Lat.  rheiiTtiaiismus ;  Gr. 
peujLtaTKTjLids  irheumaiism.Qs)y  from  peO/ia  (fheu- 
ma).]     [Rheuma  (1).] 

Pathol. :  Acute  articular  rheumatism  or 
rheumatic  fever  is  produced  by  the  presence 
in  the  blood  of  a  poisonous  material  (probably 
lactic  acid  in  excess),  generated  within  the 
system  by  some  derangement  of  the  nutritive 
and  elementary  processes.  The  ordinary 
causes  are  exposure  to  cold  and  damp,  sudden 
chill,  sitting  in  wet  clothes  or  in  a  cold  draught, 
and  scarlatina  also  sometimes  produces  it  in 
children.  It  is  a  distinctly  hereditary  disease, 
chiefly  attacking  persons  from  fifteen  to  thirty- 
five  years  of  age,  but  no  time  of  life  is  exempt. 
Affectionsof  the  heart  are  present  in  most  acute 
cases,  particularly  pericarditis,  with  the  blow- 
ing, bellows-like  murmur  so  characteristic  of 
this  complication,  and  this  is  apt  to  be  perma- 
nent. It  is  usual  for  many  attacks  to  follow 
through  life,  and  in  the  young  chorea,  or  St. 
Vitus's  dance,  is  a  common  sequent.  The  joints 
become  swollen,  red,  hot,  and  painful  even  to 
agony.  Relief  of  pain  and  alkalinity  of  the 
blood  are  the  most  necessary  indications  for 
the  successful  treatment  of  rheumatism.  It 
frequently  becomes  chronic,  and  assumes  other 
forms  as  well  as  the  articular,  or  rheumatism 
of  the  joints,  such  as  myalgia,  or  muscular 
rheumatism,  wry-neck,  lumbago,  gonorrhosal 
rheumatism,  and  Arthritis  deformans,  in  which 
deformity  and  twisting  of  the  joints  is  the 
most  prominent  characteristic. 

"  The  throttling  qniusey  'tis  my  star  apnoints, 
And  r?ieumatisms  I  send  to  rack  the  joints." 

Dryden :  Palamon  Jk  Arcite,  ill.  407, 

rbeumatlsm-root,  s. 

Bot. :  Jefersonia  diphylla. 

* rheu-ma-tii^'-mal,  a.  [Eng.  rheumatism; 
-at.]  Pertaining  to,  or  of  the  nature  of  rheu- 
matism ;  rheumatic. 

rheu'-ma-tize,  s.  [See  def.]  A  provincial 
and  Scotch  corruption  of  rheumatism. 

rheu'-ma-toid,  a.  [Eng.  rheumat(ism) ;  -old.] 
Pathol. :    Resembling  rheumatism.     There 
is  a  rheumatoid  arthritis. 

rheuni'-in»  s.  (Eng.  rheum(_a) ;  -in.}  [Chryso- 
phanic-acid.] 


*  rheu'-m^»  a.     [Eng.  rheum  (1);  -y.] 

1.  Full  of  rheum  ;  consisting  of  rheum  ;  of 
the  nature  of  rheum. 

2.  Causing  rheum. 

"  And  tempt  the  rheum.y  and  unpurged  alp 
To  odd  unto  his  sickneiv  ?  " 

Shakesp  :  Julius  Ccssa/r,  U.  1. 

3.  Aff'ected  with  rheum. 

"  Tough  old  Liickner,  with  his  eyes  grown  rhewntJ/J* 
—Carlyle  :  French  Rev.,  bk.  v.,  ch.  IL 

rhex'-i-a,  e.  [Lat.  =  alkanet  {Aiichusa  tine 
toria),  not  the  modern  genus.] 

Bot.  :  A  genus  of  Melastomacese,  coniJaining 
the  American  Deer  grasses  or  Meadow  beauties. 

rhlg'-O-len©,  ».  [Gr.  pTyos  (rhigos)  =  frost, 
cold,  and  I^t.  oleum  =■  oil.]  A  petroleum 
naphtha,  proposed  by  Dr.  H.  J.  Bigelow,  of 
Boston,  U.S.A.,  as  a  local  anaesthetic.  It  is 
applied  in  the  form  of  spray  in  minor  opera- 
tions, producing  intense  cold  by  its  evapora- 
tion. 

*  rhime, ».    [Rhyme.] 

*  rhim'-y,  a.    [Rhymy.) 
rlun-,  pref.    [Rhino-.] 

rhi'-na,  s.    [Gr.  pi's  (rhis),  genit  piv6s  (rhinoe) 

=  the  nose.] 

/cWTii/.  :  Angel -fish  (q.v.),  Monk -fish.  16 
approaches  the  Rays  in  general  form  and 
habits.  Almost  cosmopolitan  in  temperate 
and  tropical  seas.     [Thaumas.] 

rhin-a-c3ji'-thfis,  s.  [Pref.  rhin-  (q.T.),  and 
Gr.  oLKavOa  (akantha)  —  a.  thorn.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Eranthemese.  Rhinacan- 
thvs  communis  (=  Justicia  Tiasuta)  is  a  shrub 
four  or  five  feet  high,  found  in  the  south  of 
India.  The  fresh  root  and  leaves  bruised  and 
mixed  with  lime  juice  are  given  by  the  Hin-  - 
doos  for  ringworm,  Malabar  or  Dhobee's 
(Washerman's)  itoh,  &c. 

rhin-ais-thet'-ics,  s.  [Pref.  rhin-  (q.v.),  and 
Gr.  a't.<T6y}TiK6s  (aisthetikos):^  of  or  for  percep- 
tion.)   Odour  sensations.    (Rossiter.) 

rllin'-al,  a.  [Gr.  pi's  (rhis\  genit.  pivo^  (rhiiios) 
=  tlie*  nose ;  Eng.  adj.  suff.  -al.]  Of  or  per- 
taining to  the  nose. 

rhi-nan-thid'-e-£e,  rhi-n&n-tha'-9e-£e, 

s.  pi.     (Mod.  Lat,  rhiiiantli{us) ;  Lat.  fem.  pi. 
adj.  suff.  -idece,  -acem.] 

Bot. :  A  sub-order  of  Scrophulariacepe.  In- 
florescence, as  a  rule  entirely  centripetal,  or 
sestivation  quincuncial  or  irregularly  imbri- 
cated, one  of  the  lateral  segments  being  gene- 
rally external,  the  two  upper  ones  always 
internal.  (Bentliam.)  Tribes :  Sibthorpese, 
Buddleese,  Digitaleese,  Veroniceae,  Buchnerese, 
Gerardiege,  and  Euphrasiea;. 

rlii-xiSjl'-thus,  s.  [Pref.  rhin-  (q.v.),  and  Gr. 
ai'005  (anthos)  =  a  flower.  Named  from  the 
form  of  the  corolla.] 

Bot. :  Yellow-rattle  :  The  typical  genus  of 
Rhinanthideae  (q.v.).  Calyx  inflated,  four- 
toothed,  upper  lip  of  the  corolla  laterally 
compressed,  entire,  with  a  tooth-like  appen- 
dage or  lobe  on  each  side,  lower  lip  plane, 
three-lobed ;  ovules  many  ;  capsule  two-celled, 
compressed.  One,  Rhinanthus  Crista-galli, 
with  two  sub-species,  m/ijor  and  minor,  is 
British.  The  corolla  is  yellow,  with  the  lobes 
of  the  upper  lip  and  the  anthers  bluish. 

*  rhin-as'-ter,  s.    [Pref.  rhin-,  and  Gr.  dor^p 

(as^r)  =  a  star.] 
Zoology : 

1.  A  synonym  of  Condylura  (q.v.), 

2.  A  lapsed  genus  of  Rhinocerotidae. 

rhi-na-tre'-ma,  s.  [Pref  rhitia-,  and  Gr. 
TpTJfta  {irema)  =*a  hole.] 

Zool. :  A  genus  of  Cfieciliadse(q.v.),  with  one 
species,  from  Cayenne. 

rbind'-mart,  s.    [Etym.  doubtful.] 

Scots  Law :  A  word  of  occasional  occurrence 
in  the  reddendo  of  charters  in  the  north  of 
Scotland,  to  signify  any  speoies  of  horned 
cattle  given  at  Martinmas  as  part  of  the  rent 
or  feu-duty.     (Bell.) 

Rhine  (1),  s.     [Lat.  Rhenus;  Ger.  Rhein.] 

Geog.  :  A  river  running  between  France  and 
Germany. 

H  Confederation  of  the  Rhine:  [Confedera- 
tion]. 


b^l*  b6^;  poiit,  ji^l;  cat,  9ell,  chorus,  9hin,  hen^h;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a^;  expect,  Xenophon,  o^^ist.    ph  =  1 

-dan,  -tian  =  shaa.    -tion,  -sion  =  shun;  -tion,  -sion  =  zhiin.    -cious,  -tious,  -sious  =  shiis.   -hie,  -die,  &.c.  =  bel,  d^L 
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rhine— rhinodermatidse 


Rhine-loess,  s,    [Loess.] 

Rlllne-wlncs,  s.  pi.  A  general  ter-m  for 
wines  made  frnm  the  grapes  grown  on  the 
bordersof  the  Rhine,  butmnre  specifically  from 
those  of  the  Rheingau,  a  district  in  the  south- 
west of  Nassau,  and  formerly  belonging  to  the 
archbishopric  of  Mayence.  The  best  white 
Rhine-wines  are  Johanuisbei^,  Hochheimer, 
Rudesheimer,  Steinberger,  Rothonberger,  and 
Marknbrunner.  The  Asuiannshauser  is  the 
best  known  of  the  red  wines. 

rhine  (2),  rhene,  s.  [A.S.  rj/ne  =  a  water- 
coui'se ;  Wei.  rhyn=a  channel.]  A  water- 
course ;  a  wide  ditch  or  dike. 

"  Sedgeinoor  .  .  ,  was  intersected  by  many  deep  and 
vide  trencbes  which,  in  that  country,  are  called 
rhines."^Macaulay :  BUt,  Eng,  ch.  v. 

rhi-nel'-liiSt  s.  [Mod.  Lat.  dimin.  from  pt'c 
(Wiis),  genit.  pivo^  {rhinos)  =the  nose.] 

PaltBont. :  A  genus  of  Clupeidse,  from  the 
Ppper  Cretaceous  of  Mount  Labanon. 

l'luii-en-5e-phal'-io,  a.  [RHiNENCEPHALoif.] 

Anat. :  Of  or  belonging  to  the  rhinencepha- 
lon. 

rlim-en-9eph'-a-lon,  s.  [Pref.  rhin-  (q.v.), 
and  Gr.  eyKi<^a\o<;  {engkephalos)=.  the  brain.] 

Comp.  Anat. :  The  anterior  surface  of  the 
brain,  consisting  chiefly  of  gray  substance, 
and  giving  origin  to  the  small  nerves  which 
proceed,  through  the  foramina  of  the  ethmoid 
bone,  to  the  nose. 

rbin-icll -thys,  s.  [Pref.  rhinr,  and  Gr.  ixfltfs 
(icA(/iMs)  =  a  flsli.] 

Ichthy. :  Long-nosed  Dace ;  a  genus  of  Cy- 
prinidic,  from  the  fresh  waters  of  North 
America, 

rbin'-i-dsa,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat  rMn(a);  Lat. 
fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idm.] 

Ichthy. :  A  family  of  Plagiostomous  Fishes, 
section  Batoidei.  No  anal  fin,  two  dorsals ; 
spiiacles  present.  Pectorals  large,  with  the 
basal  portion  prolonged  forwards,  but  not 
attached  to  the  head. 

rhi'-no,  8.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  Money,  coin; 
gold  or  silver.    (Slang,) 

"  A  fniuous  wedding  we  hfid  of  it,  as  long  aa  the 
rhino  lasted."— Jlarryat :  Pacha  of  Many  Tales;  Tale 
of  the  English  Sailor. 

rhi-no-,  rhin-,  pref.  [Gr.  pis  (rhis\  genit. 
ptvds  {rhinos)  ~{\)  the  nose,  (2)  the  nostrils.] 
Of  or  belonging  to  the  nose  or  the  nostrils ; 
nasal. 

irlii-no-bat'-i-dSB,  «.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  rhino- 
bat{us) ;  Lat.  fem.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.] 

1.  Ichthy :  A  family  of  Plagiostomous  Fishes, 
section  Batoidei.  Tail  long  and  strong,  with 
two  well-developed  dorsals,  and  a  longitudinal 
fold  on  each  side ;  caudal  developed.  Disc 
not  excessively  dilated,  the  rayed  portion  of 
the  pectorals  not  being  continued  to  the 
snout.  Three  genera  :  Rhynchobatus,  Rhiuo- 
batus,  and  'I'rygonorhina. 

2.  PalcEont. :  Apparently  commenced  in  the 
Oolite. 

rbi-no-bSt'-us,  s.  [Pref.  rhino-t  and  Mod. 
Lat.  batis  {q.v.).] 

1.  Ichthy. :  The  typical  genus  of  Rhino- 
batidse,  with  twelve  species,  from  tropical  and 
sub-tropical  seas.  Cranial  cartilage  produced 
into  a  long  rostral  process,  the  space  between 
it  and  the  pectoral  being  filled  by  a  membrane. 
Dorsals  without  spine,  both  at  a  great  dis- 
tance behind  the  ventrals ;  caudal  without 
lower  lobe. 

2.  Palceont. :  One  species,  from  the  Chalk 
of  Mount  Lebanon,  has  been  referred  to  this 
genus.    [Spathobatis.] 

♦rbi-no-fer'-i-al,  *  rhi-n6-9er'-ic-al, 

a.  [Rhinoceros.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  the 
rhinoceros  ;  resembling  the  rhinoceros.  (Said 
of  a  nose  turning  up  like  the  horn  on  the 
snout  of  a  rhinoceros.)    {Toiler,  No.  260.) 

Xhi-no5'-er-6id,  o.  [Eng.  rhino<xr{os) ;  -oid.] 
Belonging  to,  or  characteristic  of  the  genus 
Rhinoceros.    {Nicholson  :  Palceont.,  ii.  329.) 

rhi-no^'-er-os  (The  class,  pi.  is  rlii-no^- 
er-6'-tes,  but  the  form  rhi-no^'-er-os-e^ 
is  in  ordinary  use),  •  ri-n69'-er-ds,  *  rhi- 
noc'-er-ot,  •;.  [Lat.,  from  Gr.  pivoKipu}^  {rhino- 
tpi''-) .-  pit;  {rhis).  genit.  ptf d?  =  (rhinos)  =  the 
rObc,  and  Kfpas  (keras)  =  a  horn.] 


1.  Zoology: 

(!)  The  sole  repent  genus  of  the  family 
RhinocerotidBe(q.v.).  It  tails  naturally  into 
three  sections,  which  some  zoologists  raise  to 
the  rank  of  genera. 

(a)  RhiTwceros:  Adults  with  a  single  large 
compressed  incisor  above  on  each  side,  occa- 
sionally a  small  lateral  one,  below  a  very  small 
median,  and  a  very  large  procumbent,  pointed, 
lateral  incisor ;  nasal  bone  pointed  in  front ; 
single  nasal  horn  ;  skin  very  thick,  and  raised 
into  strong,  definitely-arranged  folds.  There 
are  two  well-marked  species :  (1)  Rhinoceros 
unicornis  (Linnieus ;  indicus,  Cuvier),  now 
found  wild  only  in  the  terai  region  of  Nepal 
and  Bhotan  and  in  Assam,  though  it  had 
formerly  a  much  wider  geographical  range ; 
(2)  R.  sondaicus  (or  javanm,  Cuvier).  the 
Javan  Rhinoceros,  is  smaller,  and  distin- 
guished by  the  different  arrangement  of  the 
folds  of  the  skin,  and  by  the  small  size  or 
absence  of  the  horn  in  the  female.  Found 
near  Calcutta,  in  Burmah,  Malay  Peninsula, 
Java,  Sumatra,  and  probably  Borneo.  B. 
unicomisv/as  known  to  the  ancients,  and  was 
seen  probably  for  the  first  time  by  modern 
Europeans  when  one  was  sent  to  the  king  of 
Portugal  from  India  in  1513. 

(6)  Ceratorhimts:  Thefoldsare  not  so  strongly 
marked  as  in  the  first  section.  There  is  a 
well-developed  nasal,  and  a  small  frontal  horn, 
separated  by  an  interval.  The  name,  Jt.  su- 
matrensis  has  possibly  been  applied  to  more 
than  one  species,  and  two  animals  in  the 
Zoological  Gardens,  Regent's  Park,  presented 
considerable  differences  of  fonn  and  colour. 
Dr.  Sclater  named  one  of  them  R.  lasiotis,  the 
Hairy-Eared  Rhinoceros.  Geographical  range 
nearly  the  same  as  that  of  the  Javan  Rhino- 
ceros, but  it  does  extend  into  Bengal. 

(c)  Atelodus,  with  two  well-marked  species, 
peculiar  to  Africa,  Incisors  rudimentary  or 
wanting,  well-developed  anterior  and  posterior 
horns  in  close  contact ;  skin  without  definite 
permanent  folds.  R.  bicornis,  the  Common 
Two-horned  Rhinoceros,  is  the  smaller,  and 
has  a  pointed  prehensile  lip.  It  ranges  from 
Abyssinia  to  Cape  Colony,  but  the  progress  of 
civilization  and  the  attacks  of  English  sports- 
men are  rapidly  reducing  its  numbers.  Two 
varieties  are  said  to  exist,  i?.  bicornis  major 
and  R.  bicornis  minor.  Specimens  in  which 
the  posterior  horn  has  attained  a  length  as 
great  as  or  greater  thaa  the  anterior  have  also 
been  sepaiated  under  the  specific  name  of 
B.  keitloa  [Keitloa],  but  with  scarcely  suffi- 
cient reason.  R.  siwiws,  Burchell's,  the  Square- 
mouthed,  or  White  Rhinoceros,  has  a  square 
truncated  lip,  browses  on  grasses,  and  fre- 
quents open  counti-y.  It  is  the  largest  of  the 
family,  an  adult  male  standing  over  six  feet 
at  the  shoulder.  The  epithet  White  is  a  mis- 
nomer, for  the  animal  is  a  dingy  slate-colour. 
A  local  variety  in  which  the  horn  has  a  forward 
rake  is  sometimes  described  as  R.  oswellii. 

(2)  Any  individual  of  the  genus  Rhinoceros 
[(1)J.  The  rhinoceros  is  the  largest  and  most 
powerful  terrestrial  mammal,  except  the  ele- 
phant, to  which,  as  well  as  to  the  hi[ipnpota- 
mus  and  tapir,  it  is  allied.  They  are  of  low  intel- 
ligence, and  usually  harmless,  but  when  pro- 
voked they  display  considerable  ferocity,  and, 
though  apparently  so  cbimsily  formed,  can 
run  with  great  speed.  Only  one  is  produced 
at  a  birth.  The  flesh  is  sometimes  used  for 
food;  in  the  East  Indies,  the  skin,  which  is 
said  to  be  bullet-proof  at  short  distances,  is 
used  for  shields,  and  in  South  Africa  it  is 
made  into  whips. 

2.  Palceont. :  B.  pachygnathus,  from  the  Mio- 
cene of  Greece,  was  apparently  intermediate 
between  J?,  bicornis  and  B.  simus.  Four  species, 
all  bicorn,  formerly  inhabited  Britain :  B. 
tichorhinus,  the  Woolly  Rhinoceros  (q.v.), 
from  the  Brick-earths  of  the  Thames  Valley, 
R.  hemitmchiis  (Falc,  leptorhinus,  Owen),  B. 
megarhinu'i  (leptorhinus,  Cuvier  &  Falc.) 
and  R.  etruscus,  of  Pliocene  age.  The  one- 
horned  Indian  type  was  well  represented 
{R.  sivaleTisis,  R.  paUmndieus)  in  the  Pleisto- 
cene of  the  sub-Himalayan  region.  B.  schleir- 
macheri,  of  the  liite  European  Miocenes,  pos- 
sessed incisors  and  was  bicorn. 

rbinoceros-beetle,  s. 

Entom. :  Oryctes  rhinoceros,  so  called  fi-om  a 
horn  or  protuberance  on  its  head.   [Ohyctes.  ] 

rbinoceros-blrd,  a. 

Ornithology : 

1.  Buphaga  a/ricana,  the  African  Beef-eater, 


or  Ox-pecker.  [Bufhaqa.]  It  is  also  a  fre- 
quent companion  of  the  rhinoceroa,  to  which, 
besides  being  of  service  in  ridding  him  of 
many  of  the  insects  that  infest  his  hide,  it  is 
said  to  perform  the  friendly  part  of  sentinel, 
uttering  sharp,  shrill  cries  on  the  approach  ot 
danger. 
2.  The  same  as  Rhinoceeos-hornbill  (q.v,)u 

rhinooeros-busb,  s. 

Bot.  :  Stoebe  rhinocerotis,  a  composite  cover- 
ing wide  tracts  of  country  in  the  South  African 
Karroo. 

rhinoceros-chameleon,  s. 

ZooU  :  Chivmadeon  rhinoceratus,  fi-om  Mada- 
gascar. There  is  a  horn-like  tubercle  at  the 
end  of  the  muzzle. 

rhinoceros-hornbill,  s. 

Omith. :  Buceros  rhinoceros,  from  the  Malayan 
peninsula  and  Borneo.  Called  also  Rhinoceros- 
bird. 

rhinoceros-tick,  5. 

Entom. :  Ixodes  rhinocerinuSj  parasitic  on 
Rhinoceros  bicornis, 

rhi-noc-er-ot'-ic,  a.    [Eng.  rhinocerot;  -ic.} 
*  1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  rhinoceros.    (The 

World,  No.  150.) 
2.  (In  this  sense,  from  Mod.  Lat.  rhinocer- 

otidce) :  Belonging  to,  or  characteristic  of  the 

family  Rhinocerotidae  (q.v.).     {Encyc.  Brit, 

(ed.  9th),  XV.  429.) 

rlu-nog-er-of -5t-dse.  t  rbi-no  -^er'-l-dso, 

s.  pi.     [Lat.  rhinoceros,  genit.  r/tinoceroi(is), 
rkinocer{os) ;  fem.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.]  i 

1.  Zool. :  A  family  of  Perissodactyla  (q.v.). 
Head  large,  skull  elongated  ;  brain  cavity 
very  small  for  size  of  skull ;  limbs  stout  and 
of  moderate  length.  Three  completely  de- 
veloped toes,  each  with  distinct  broad  rounded 
hoof,  on  each  foot.  Mammae  two,  inguinal ; 
eyes  small;  hairy  covering  scanty;  one  or 
two  median  horns  on  face,  of  a  more  or  less 
conical  form,  and  recurved,  often  growing  to 
a  length  of  three  or  even  four  feet,  and  com- 
posed of  a  solid  hardened  mass  of  epidermic 
cells,  growing  fiom  a  cluster  of  long  dermal 
papillae,  which  present  the  appearance  of  a 
mass  of  agglutinated  hairs.  One  recent  genus. 
[2]  Distribution  now  restricted  to  Africa  and 
portions  of  the  Indian  and  Indo-Malayaa 
regions. 

2.  Palceont. :  From  the  Miocene  onward. 
Several  forms  have  been  described  from 
America.  Remains  of  a  primitive  perisso- 
dactylic  form,  from  which  the  Rhinocerotidae 
may  have  descended,  have  been  found  in  the 
Eocene  of  the  Rocky  Mountains.  Hyracodon 
and  Aceratherium  (with  four  toes),  fi-oin  the 
Miocene,  had  no  nasal  horn  ;  Diceratherium, 
of  the  same  age,  had  a  pair  of  tubercles  on 
the  nasal  bones,  apparently  supporting  horns 
side  by  side.    [Rhinoceros,  2.] 

t  rhi-no-che'-ti-dse,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat-  rhino- 
chet{us);  Lat.  fem.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.] 

Ornith. :  In  older  classifications  a  family  of 
Grall%,  with  one  genus  Rhinochetus  (q.v.). 

rhi-nd-chS-ti'-n»,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  tAitio- 
chet(us);  Lat.  fem.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -ince.] 

Ornith. :  A  sub-family  of  Gruidae,  with  one 
genus,  Rhinochetus  (q.v.),  though  Sundevall 
places  here  the  genus  Pedionornus  of  Gould, 
sometimes  classed  with  the  Charadrlidae  and 
sometimes  with  the  TumicidEe, 

rlu-no-che'-t&S,  s.  [Pref.  r^ino-,  and  Gr. 
Xatn^  (cftfl-ife)  =  long,  flowing  hair.] 

Ornith. :  The  sole  genus  of  the  sub-family 
Rhinochetinse,  with  a  single  species,  Rhino- 
chetTis  jubatvs,  from  New  Caledonia.  It  is  a 
bird  of  a  bluish  ash  colour,  partaking  some- 
what of  the  appearance  of  a  Rail,  a  Plover, 
and  a  Heron. 

rhi-no-der'-ma,  s.  [Pref.  rhino-,  and  Gr. 
6epfj.a  (derma)  ~  skin.] 

Zool. :  A  genus  of  Engystomatidae  (in  older 
classifications  made  the  type  of  a  family,  Rhi- 
nodermatidae,  which  is  now  frequently  merged 
in  the  first-named  family).  Fingei-s  with  a 
slight  rudiment  of  web;  toes  incompletely 
webbed.  There  is  a  single  species,  RhinodeT- 
ma  darwinii,  from  Chili.    (Boulenger.) 

t  rhi-no-der-mat'-i-dsB,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat. 
rhinoderma,  genit.  rhinodermat{is) ;  Lat.  fem. 
pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.]    [Rhinoderma.] 


I^te,  flit,  &re,  amidst,  what,  fall,  fother;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot^ 
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dli'-no-don,  s.  [6r.  pts  (rhis)^  genit.  ptvds 
(Xhinos)  =  the  uose ;  suff.  -odon.] 

Ichthy, :  The  sole  genus  of  the  family 
Bhinodontid^,  with  a  single  species,  Rhinodon 
typicus,'&  gigantic  shark,  known  to  exceed 
fifty  feet  In  length,  and  said  to  attain  seventy. 
Common  in  the  western  parts  of  the  Indian 
Ocean.  It  is  harmless,  the  teeth  being  small 
and  namerous,  in  broad  bands.  Snout  broad, 
short,  and  flat ;  eyes  very  small. 

vhi-no-doii'-ti-dse,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  r^iTio- 
don,  genit.  rhinodont(,is) ;  Lat.  fem.  pi.  adj. 
suff.  -idee.] 

Ichthy. :  A  family  of  Selachoidei  (q.v.).  No 
nictitating  membranes  ;  anal  tin  present ;  two 
dorsals,  the  first  nearly  opposite  to  the 
ventrals,  without  spine  in  front ;  mouth  and 
nostrils  near  extremity  of  snout. 

rhi-nod'-o-ras,  s.  [Pref.  rhino-,  and  Mod. 
Lat.  doras,  from  Gr.  Sopv  (doru)=  a  spear.] 

Ichthy. :  A  genus  of  Siluridae,  from  the 
riverp  of  tropical  South  America  flowing  into 
the  Atlantic.  There  is  a  series  of  bony  scutes 
along  the  middle  of  the  side. 

rlii-nd-gl^-ni'-n^,  s.  pi  [Mod.  Lat.  rhino- 
glan(is);  Lat.  neut.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -ina.} 

Ichthy.:  A  group  of  SiluridsB  (q.v.).  Two 
dorsals  ;  six  barbels  ;  ventmls  inserted  below 
posterior  rays  of  first  dorsal.  Two  genera  ; 
Rhinoglanis,  of  which  a  single  example,  an 
inch  and  a  half  long,  has  been  obtained  from 
Gondoroko,  on  the  Upper  Nile  ;  and  Gallo- 
mystax,  from  the  Ganges  and  Indus. 

rhi-no-gla'-ni^,  s.  [Pref.  rhino-,  and  Mod. 
Lat.  glanis,  from  Gr.  YAacis  (glanis)  =  a  shad.] 
[Rhinoglanina  .  ] 

rlli-uo-gry'-ph^,  s.  [Pret  rhino-,  and  Lat. 

gryphiis.]    [Grypus.] 

Omith. :  Turkey  Vulture  ;  a  genus  of  Sarco- 
rhainphina,  with  one  species,  Rhinogryphus 
aura,  sometimes  separated  from  Cathartes  on 


BHINOQRYFHUS   ATTBA. 

account  of  its  peculiar  perforated  nose,  but 
classed  with  that  genus  by  older  taxonoinists. 
Range,  from  North  America  to  the  Straits  of 
Magellan.  It  is  about  thirty  inches  long ;  plum- 
age black  with  purplish  gloss ;  head  and  neck 
bright  red,  which  fkdes  rapidly  after  death. 

rbi'-no-Utll,  s-.     [Pref.  rhino-^  and  Gr.  Ai0os 
(lithos)  =  a  stone.] 

PcUhoL :  A  concretion,  consisting  of  the 
phosphate  and  carbonate  of  lime  and  mag- 
nesia with  mucus,  sometimes  arising  in  the 
nasal  cavities. 

rlu-nd-ldph'-i-daa,  s.  pi.    [Mod.  Lat.  rUno- 
lopMus);  Lat.  fem.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.] 

Zool. ;  Horseshoe  Bats  ;  a  family  of  Micro- 
Chiroptera.  Bats  with  well-developed  foli- 
aceous  cutaneous  appendages  surrounding 
nasal  apertures,  and  large,  generally  separated 
ears,  without  a  tragus.  The  molars  are 
acutely  tubercular,  enabling  tliem  to  crush 
the  hard  cases  of  Coleoptera,  which  form  a 
larM  portion  of  their  food.  From  temperate 
and  tropical  parts  of  the  eastern  hemisphere, 
from  Ireland  to  New  Ireland.  There  are  two 
sub-families:  (1)  PhyllorhininaB,  and  (2) 
RhinolophinsB,  with  a  single  genus,  Rhino- 
lophus  (q.v.). 

rhi-nol-i-plu'-nse,  s.  pi.    [Mod.  Lat.  rhino- 
'it.    fem    pi.    adj.    suflf.    -i?wc,] 

rhi-nol'-o-phiis,  s.    [Pref.  rhino-^  and  Gr. 
Ad0os  {Uyphos)  =  a  crest.] 

1.  Zool. :  The  sole  genus  of  Rhinolophinse, 
with  twenty-four  species,  having  approxi- 
mately the  range  of  the  family.  In  temperate 
regions  the  species  hibernate  in  diy  and  warm 


i^h{-ui,);    Lat,    m 
[Rhinolophid^.] 


hiding-places  during  the  winter;  in  warmer 
regions  they  frequent  hill-ranges,  and  many 
are  clothed  with  long  dense  fur.  The  most 
important  species  will  be  found  in  this 
Dictionary  under  their  popular  names. 
2.  Palceont, :  Begins  in  the  Eocene. 

rbl-no-nj/'o'-ter-is,  s.  [Pref.  rhi/no-^  and 
Mod.  Lat.  nycteris  (q.v.).] 

Zool. :  A  genus  of  Phyllorhinse  (q.v.),  with 
one  species,  Bhinonycteris  aurantiaca,  the 
Orange-coloured  Bat.  The  genus  is  interme- 
diate between  TrisenopsandPhyllorhina,  agree- 
ing more  closely  with  the  former.    (Dobson.) 

rhi-nd-phry'-iii-dsa,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  rhi- 
nophryn(us) ;  Lat.  fem.  pi.  adj.  sufi*.  -idee.] 
[Rhingphrynus.  ] 

rhl-no-phry'-niis,  «.  [Pref.  rhino-,  and  Gr. 
^pvvri  (phrune)  =  a  toad.] 

Zool. :  A  genus  of  Bufonidse.  Parotids  ab- 
sent, transverse  processes  of  sacrum  large, 
fingers  free,  toes  webbed,  tips  not  dilated. 
One  species,  SJiinophrynus  dorsalis,  from 
Mexico.  It  is  sometimes  erected  into  a  sepa- 
rate family,  Rhinophrynidae. 

rhi-noph'-Jrl-la,  s.  [Pref.  rhino-y  and  Gr. 
^uAAoi/  (phullonj=  a  leaf.] 

Zool. :  A  genus  of  Vampyri  (q.v.),  with  one 
species,  Shinophylla  pumiiio,  from  Bahia. 

*  rbi'-no-plast,  8.  [Pref.  rhino-,  and  Gr. 
irKd<r<r<o  (^plasso)  =  to  mould.]  A  person  hav- 
ing an  artificial  nose.     [Rhinoplastic] 

"  The  cunning  idolaters  who  had  made  Mr.  Clint  a 
rhinaplast."— Daily  Telegraph,  Juue  9,  1885. 

rhl-no-plaa'-tic,  a.  [Fr.  rhinoplastique.] 
[Rhinoplast.]    Foi-ming  a  nose. 

rhlnoplastlc-knlfe,  s. 

Surg. :  A  knife  used  in  the  Tagliacotian 
operation  for  artificial  nose. 

rhinoplastlc-operation,  s. 

Surg. :  A  surgical  operation  for  forming  an 
artificial  nose,  or  for  restoring  one  partially 
losti  Also  called  the  Taliacotian  or  Taglia- 
cotian operation,  from  Jaspar  Tagliacozzi,  a 
surgeon  of  Bonnnia,  by  whom  it  was  intro- 
duced about  1553.  Tagliacozzi  obtained  the 
piece  for  the  replacement  by  dissection  from 
the  shoulder  or  arm  of  the  patient,  Liston 
introduced  the  plan  of  cutting  the  piece  from 
the  forehead  of  the  noseless. 

rhi'-no-plas-tj^,  s.  [Rhinoplastic]  The 
same  as  Rhinoplastic-operation  (q.v.). 

rlu-no-po'-ma,  s.  [Pief.  rhino-,  and  Gr, 
7rwju.a  (p6ma)=  a  cover.] 

Zool. :  The  sole  genus  of  the  group  Rhino- 
pomata,  of  the  sub-family  Emballonurinae. 
There  is  a  single  species,  Ehinopoma  micro- 
phyllum,  ranging  from  Egypt,  through  Asia 
Minor,  to  India  and  Burma,  It  is  a  small  Bat, 
about  two  inches  long,  with  a  tail  of  about 
the  same  length.  The  fur  is  short,  and  a 
good  deal  of  the  hinder  part  of  the  back 
naked;  the  limb-bones  are  long,  rendering 
the  animal  active  in  walking.  Common  in 
ruins  in  Egypt,  whence  it  is  sometimes  called 
the  Egyptian  Rhinopome. 

rhi-no-po'-mak-ta,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.,  pi.  of 
rhinopoma.  ]    [Rhinopoma.  ] 

rlu'-no-pome,  a.    [Rhinopoma.] 

rhi-nop'-ter-a,  s.  [Pref.  rhino-,  and  Gr. 
irrepof  (pteron)  =a  wing.] 

1.  Ichthy. :  A  genus  of  Myliobatidse  (q.v.), 
with  seven  species  from  tropical  and  sub- 
tropical seas.  Tlie  teeth  are  broad,  flat, 
tessellated,  in  five  or  more  series,  the  middle 
being  the  broadest,  the  others  decreasing  in 
width  outwards.  Tail  very  slender,  with  a 
dorsal  fin  before  the  serrated  spine. 

2.  Palceont.  :  [Zyqobatis]. 

rhi-no-rhoe'-a,  s.  [Pref.  rhino-t  and  Gr.  peu 
{rheo)^=  to  flow.] 

Pathol. :  Chronic  inflammation  of  the  nos- 
trils.   Called  also  Ozasna. 

rhi-nd-s4u'-rus,  s.  [Pref.  rhino-,  and  Gr. 
travpos  (!iauros)=  a  lizard.] 

Palceont.  :  A  genus  of  Labyrinth odonts, 
group  Brachyopina,  from  the  Lias. 

rhi'-nd-SCOpe,  s.  [Pref.  rhino-,  and  Gr. 
aKOTteoi  (skopeo)  =  to  SCO.]    An  instrurnent  foi; 


examining  the  posterior  nares — the  rear  poi^ 
tion  ot  the  nostrils. 

rhl-no-scop'-io,  a.  [Eng.  rhino8cop(e)  ;  -ic,] 
Of  or  pertaining  to  rhinoscopy  or  the  rhino- 
scope, 

rhl-nds'-cd-p^9  s.  [Rhinoscope.]  Inspec- 
tion of  the  nasal  passages  by  means  of  the 
rhinoscope. 

rhi-pi9'-er-a,  s.    [Gr.  ptnU  (rUpis)  ^  &  laa, 

and  Kepaq  (keras)  =  a  horn.  ] 

Entom. :  The  typical  genus  of  Rhipicerid» 
(q.v.).  The  species,  which  are  few,  are  found 
in  Australia  and  America. 

rhl-pi[-9er'-i-d»,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat  rfifpi- 
cer(a) ;  Lat.  fern.  pi.  &dj.  suff,  -idee.] 

Entom. :  A  family  of  Serricornia  akin  to 
Elateridae.  Antennae  in  the  males  beautifully 
branched,  sometimes  fan-shaped.  No  groove 
for  the  reception  of  the  fore  sternum.  The 
species  are  few. 

rhi-pi-do-,  pref.  [Gr.  ptTri's  (rhipis),  genit. 
piffiSo?  (rhipidos)  =  a  fan.]  Fanlike,  having 
processes  resembling  a  fan. 

rhi-pi-do-den'-dron,  s.  [Pref.  rhipidos 
and  Gr.  SevSpov  {dendron)  =  a  tree.] 

Zool. :  A  genus  of  Spongiomonadidse  (q.v,). 
Animalcules  ovate,  with  two  anterior  attenuate 
flagoUa.  Two  species,  Rhipidodendron  splenM* 
dum,  from  fresh  water,  and  It.  huxleyi,  from 
bog-water  on  Dartmoor. 

rhi-pi-do-gor'-gi-a,  s.  [Pref.  rhipido-,  and 
Gr.  -yopyetos  (gorgeios)  =  of  or  belonging  to  the 
Gorgon.  J 

Zool. :  Fan-coral ;  a  genus  of  Gorgonidae, 
They  are  fan-shaped,  with  little  warty  polypei 
close  to  the  hard  tissue.  Many  species  exist 
in  the  Pacific  and  the  Atlantic. 

rhi-pi-diir'-a,  s.  [Pref.  rhipid(o)-,  and  Gr. 
oitpd  (oura)  =*a  tail.] 

Ornith. :  Fantails  ;  a  genus  of  Muscicapidae, 
with  forty  -  five  species,  ranging  over  the 
Oriental  and  Australian  regions  to  the  Samoa 
Islands  and  Tasmania.  They  are  remarkable 
for  a  broad  tail,  which  spreads  out  like  a  fan 
when  the  bird  is  in  motion.  Tlie  genus  is 
especially  represented  in  the  Malay  Archi- 
pelago, where  every  little  island,  or  group  of 
.islands,  has  its  peculiar  species. 

rhi-pip'-ter-a,  s.  pi    [Gr.  pnrC^  (rhipis)  =  « 
fan,  and  irrepov  (pteron)  =  a  wing.] 
Entom. :  Strepsiptera  (q.v.).    {LatreUle.) 

rhip-sal'-i-dse,  i,  pL    [Mod.  Lat.  rhipsaliis); 
Lat.  fem.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.] 
Bot. :  A  family  of  Cactaceae. 

rhip'-sa-lis,  s.  [Gr.  pC^p  (rhips)  =  wicker-work. 
Named" from  the  flexible  branches.] 

Bot. :  The  typical  genus  of  RhipsalidsB, 
Flowers  rotate,  segments  twelve  to  eighteen, 
stamens  many,  style  one,  stigma  three-  to  six- 
rayed.  All  from  the  warmer  parts  of  America. 
Bhipsalis  pachyptera,  bruised,  is  used  as  a 
fomentation  for  ill-conditioned  ulcers. 

rlu-za-,  rhi-zo-,  rhiz-,  pref.  [Gr.  pif« 
(rhiza)  =  a  root.  ] 

Bot.,  Zool.,  £c. :  Of  or  belonging  to  a  roo^ 
or  anything  resembling  it. 

rhi'-z^nth,  8.  [Rhizanthe^,]  A  plant  b** 
longing  to  the  Rhizantheas. 

t  rhi-zan'-the- SB,  s.  pi.     [Pref.  rhiz-;  Gr. 
dvOo^  (anthos)  =  a.  flower,  and  Lat.  pi.  a^, 
suff.  -ece.] 
Bot.:  Rhizogens.    (Blume.)    [Rhizoqen.J    ' 

rhi'-zine,  rhi-zi'-na, ».  [Gr.  pifa(rAwa)=» 
root.] 

Bot. :  The  root  of  a  moss  or  of  a  lichen. 
(Link.)    Called  also  Rliizula. 

rhl-ZO-,  pref.     [Rhiza-.  ] 

rhi-zo-blas'-tiis,  s.     [Pref.  rUzo-,  and  G& 
jSAao-Tos  (blastos)  =  a  sprout,  a  shoot.] 
Bot. :  An  embryo  which  develops  roots, 

rhi'-zo-bol,  s.    [Rhizobolus.] 

Bot.  (PI):  The  RhiZobolacese.    (ZAmdley.) 

rhi-zo-bo-la'-^e-se,  s.  pi    [Mod.  Lat.  rAiso 
bol(us);  Lat.  fem.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -aceee.} 
Bot. :  Rhizobols  ;  an  order  of  Hypogynoof 


boil,  bo3^;  p6iit,  jd^l;  cat,  (ell,  chomsi.  9biii,  benph;  go,  gem;  tbln,  this;  sin,  a^;  expect,  Xenophon,  cueist.   -in& 
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Kiogens,  alliance  Guttiferales.  Large  trees 
with  opposite,  digitate,  coriaceous  leaves 
without  stipules.  Sepals  five  or  six  ;  petals 
five  to  eight;  stamens  very  numerous;  ovary 
four,  five,  or  many  celled ;  styles  as  many  as 
the  cells.  Fruit,  of  several  combined  nuts, 
each  nut  indehiseent,  one-celled,  one-seeded, 
or  abortive.  Natives  of  tropical  South 
America.  Known  geuera  two,  species  eight. 
(lAndUey.) 

•phi-ZOb'-o-liis,  3.   [Gr.  pL^op6\o<:  (rhizobolos) 
=  striking  root :   pi^a  (rhiza)  =  a  root,  and 
p6Ko^  {bolos)  =  a  throw.] 
Bot. ;  A  synonym  of  Caryocar  (q.v.). 

rtll'-ZO-carp,  s.    [Fref.  Thizo-,  and  Gr.  ffapn-os 

{carpo5)  =  fruit.] 
But.  (PI):  The  Marsileacese  (q.v.).  (Lindley.) 

*  rbi-zo-car'-pee,  s.  ph    [Rhizocarp.] 

BoL  :  The  Marsileacese  (q.v.). 

rhi-zo-car'-pous,  ».    [Eng.  rhizocarp  ;  -cms.] 

Botany : 

1.  Gen. :  Of  or  belonging  to  a  plant  whose 
root  endures  many  years,  but  whose  stems 
perish  annually.    Used  of  herbs. 

2.  Sped/. :  OS  or  belonging  to  a  Bhizocarp 
(q.T.). 

ybi-ZO-^epli'-a-l^  a.  pi.    [Pref.  rUeo-,  and 

Gr.  xe^akij  (Jcephale)  —  the  head.] 

Zool. :  An  order  of  the  Crustacean  sub-class 
Gnathopoda  (=  Entomostraca),  often  placed 
with  tlie  Cirripedia.  Parasitic,  usually  as 
other  Crustacea.  Body  «ac-like,  devoid  of 
segmentation  or  limbs.  The  aperture  of  the 
sac  is  funnel-shape,  and  supported  by  a  ring 
of  chitin.  From  the  circumference  of  the 
funnel,  root-like  processes  branch  out  through 
the  body  of  their  host.  Alimentary  canal 
obsolete ;  no  cement  glands.  Hermaphro- 
dite ;  the  young  pass  tlu'oiigh  a  Nauplius  and 
a  Cypris  stage. 

rlU-z6-9eptl'-a-lSll,  r.     [Rhizocephala.] 
Zool. :  Any  individual  vf  the  order  Rhizo- 
cephala (q.v.). 

"Mr.  Spenca  Bnte  acBtfoms  m  slmilu-  chm  in  •• 
EhiiocephaIon.''—Snc]f.  Brit.  («1.  »th),  \Tr652. 

rlU-zd-cn'-n&B,  #.      [Pref.  rAiso-  (q.v.),  and 
Gr.  iepii'OK(fcrino7i)=  a  lily.] 

Zool.:  A  genoB  sf  Ayiocrinites  (Fear- 
En  crinitesX 

i^l'-zd-ddnt,  *.     [Pref.  rhiao-  (q.v.),  and  Gr. 

hhov^  {odous)^  genit,  a^itTos  (odoTUos)  =  a 
tooth.] 

Cmnp.  Anat. :  A  tooth  with  branching  fangs 
anchylosing  with  th«  jaw. 

rlu-zd'dop'-s£s,«.    [Mod.  Lat  rhisod(usX  and 

Gr.  oi/«ts  (opsis)  =  appearance.] 

Palceont.  :  A  genus  of  Cyclodipteridse 
^raquair),  with  two  species,  ft-om  the  Coal- 
measures  of  Scotland  and  Staffordshire.  The 
pectoral  fin  was  obtusely  lobate. 

rbi'-zd-dtiSy  *■    [Pref.  rMso-,  and  Gr.  hSovs 
(odovis)  =  a  tooth.] 

Palaont. :  A  genni  «f  Cyclodipteridse 
^'raquair),  witli  two  species,  from  the  Coal- 
measurps  near  Edinburgh.  It  was  probably 
the  largest  of  the  Palaeozoic  Fishes.  The 
huge  teeth  and  detached  bones  of  the  head 
of  Bhizodus  hihbertl  led  earlier  observers  to 
refer  it  to  the  Labyrinthodonts. 

rhi-zo-fl&g-el-la'-ta,  s.  pL    [Pref.  rftfao-, 
and  Mod.  Lat.  Jlagelldta  (q.T.).] 

Zool. :  An  order  of  Flagellate  Infusoria. 
Animalcules  progressing  by  means  of  pseudo- 
podial  extensions  of  their  protoplasm  after  the 
manner  of  the  ordinary  Rhizopoda,  but  bear- 
ing, at  the  same  time,  one  or  more  flagellate 
appendages ;  oral  or  ingestive  area  diffuse. 
Genera :  Mastigamceba,  Beptomouas,  Rhizo- 
monas,  and  Podostoma,    (Kent.) 

rbi'-zo-gen,  *.      [Pref.  rhizo-,  and  the  root 
of  Gr.  yevvato  (gmnad)  =  to  produce.] 

Bot.  (PL):  In  Ijindley's  classification,  the 
third  of  seven  great  classes  of  the  VegetaVde 
Kingdom.  Parasitic  plants  with  cellular 
scales  instead  of  true  leaves  ;  stem  an  amorph- 
ous fungous  masi,  or  a  ramified  mycelium 
sometimes  destitute  of  ipiral  vessels.  Colour 
brown,  yellow,  or  purple,  never  green. 
Flowers  naked,  or  with  a  trimerous  or  pentam- 
erous  calyx  with  stamens  and  carpels.    Most 


of  them  stain  water  a  deep  blood-red.  Tliey 
vary  greatly  in  appearance.  Brown,  Griffith, 
&c.,  opposed  their  erection  into  a  separate 
class,  believing  them  degenerate  exogens. 
Called  also  Rhizanths.  Orders  Balauo- 
plioracese,  Cytinaceae,  Rafflesiaceae. 

rhi'-zoid,  a.  &s.  [Gr.  pt^oeia^s  (rhizoeides)  = 
=  root-like :  pC^a  (rhiza)  =  a  root,  and  etSos 
(eidos)  =  form.] 

A.  Am  adj. :  Resembling  a  root. 

B.  As  substantive : 

Bot.  (PI):  Slender  root  filaments  affixing 
certain  cryptograms  to  the  ground. 

rhi-zSi'-de-ouSp   a.     [Fug.   rhisoid ;   Boff. 

-eoiis.] 
Bot. :  The  same  as  Rhizoid,  A. 

rbi-zo'-ma,  t.    [Rhizome.] 

rhi-zd-ma'-ni-^  «.    [Pref.  rhizo-f  and  Eng. 

mania.] 

Bot.:  An  abnormal  development  of  roots. 
It  is  often  seen  in  the  ivy,  the  laurel,  the 
fig,  the  apple,  &c.  In  the  fig  the  roots  are 
often  sent  out  around  the  line  which  surrounds 
the  stem ;  in  the  apple  tree  they  appear  in 
little  bundles,  absorb  moisture,  and  decay. 
Rhizomania  generally  indicateji  something 
wrong  with  the  ordinary  root. 

rhi'-zome,  rhiz'-oms,  rhi-zo'-ma,  s.  [Gr. 

pi^ufta  (rhizoTiia)  =  the  mass  of  the  roots  of  a 
tree;  pit^a(rfcira)^a  root.] 

Bot. :  A  rootstock,  a  prostrate,  thickened, 
rooting  stem  which  yearly  produces  young 
branches  or  plants.  Examples,  various 
Iridaceas  and  epiphytous  Orchids. 

rlu-zo-mon'-Sa,  «.  [Pref.  rhiza-,  and  Mod. 
Lat.  moTias  (q.v.).] 

Zool. :  A  genus  of  Rhizoflagellata,  with  a 
•ingle  species,  RhissoTnonas  verrucosa,  found  by 
Saville  Kent  in  hay-infusions. 

*  rhi-zo-mor'-plia,  s.  [Prefl  rhtzo-,  and  Gr. 
ttop^TJ  {Ttiorphe)  =  form.^ 

Bot. :  An  old  genus  of  Fungi  found  on  root- 
like bodies,  which  are  really  the  Imperfect 
state  of  various  other  genera. 

rhi-zd-mor'-pli^d.  rlu-zo-xnor'-phoiis, 

a.  [Eng.  rhizomorplxifl) ;  -oid,  -ou5.]  Root- 
like in  form. 

rhi'-zo-m^Sy  s.  [Fref.  rhizo-j  and  Gr.  ju.ur 
(mi«)  =  a  mouse.] 

Zool. :  A  genus  of  Spalacinae  (q.v.),  with  six 
species,  from  Abyssinia,  North  India,  Malac- 
ca, and  South  China.  It  differs  from  the 
typical  genus  in  having  the  eye  uncovered. 

t  rbi-zoplL-a-ga,  s.  pi.  [Rhizophaous.] 
Zool. :  Root-eaters ;  a  tribe  of  Marsupials, 
with  one  family  Phascolomyida  (q.v.).  Two 
scalpriform  incisors  in  both  jaws  ;  no  canines ; 
stomach  with  a  special  gland  ;  caecum  short, 
wide,  with  a  Tei-miform  appendage,    (Owen.) 

rhi-zoph'-a-^oUs,  a.  [RHizoPHAana]  Feed- 
ing or  subsisting  on  roots. 

rbi-zoph'-a-gus,  s.  [Pref.  rhizo-  (q.T.),  and 
Gr.  <f>ayeLv  {phagein)  =  to  eat.] 

Entom. :  A  genus  of  NitidulidfiBi  Ten  are 
British. 

rlu-zoph'-or-a,  «.  [Fret  rhizo-,  and  Gr. 
(^opds  (phoros)'=  bearing.  Named  from,  the 
aerial  roots  which  it  throws  out.] 

Bot. :  Mangrove ;  the  typical  genus  of  Rhfzo- 
phoracese.  Calyx  four-parted ;  petals  four, 
acute ;  stamens  eight  to  twelve.  The  stem 
separates  into  roots  some  distance  above  the 
water.  The  wood  of  RKizophora  Mangle  is 
good  and  durable,  the  fruit  sweet  and  eatable, 
and  the  feimented  juice  forms  a  light  wine. 
[Mamgrove.]  The  bark  is  good  for  tanning. 
Salt  also  is  extracted  from  i&  aerial  roots. 

rhi-z6-ph6-ra'-9e-se, ».  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  rhi- 
ztyphorip);  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -aceoi.] 

Bot. :  Mangroves ;  an  order  of  Perigynona 
Exogens,  alliance  Myrtales.  Trees  or  shrubs, 
growing  along  sea-shores.  Leaves  simple, 
opposite,  sometimes  dotted,  with  convolute, 
deciduous  stipules  between  the  petioles. 
Peduncles  axillary  or  terminal ;  calyx  lobes 
four  to  twelve,  sometimes  all  uniting  into  a 
calyptra.  Petals  inserted  into  the  calyx, 
equal  in  number  to  the  lobes,  and  alternating 
with  them.     Stamens  twice  or  thrice  as  many. 


Ovary  two-,  three-,  or  four-celled,  each  with 
two  or  more  pendulous  ovules.  Fruit  inde- 
hiseent, one-celled,  one-seeded,  crowned  by 
the  calyx.  Seed,  on  becoming  ripe,  sending 
a  long  radicle  to  fix  itself  in  the  mud  and  thus 
prevent  its  being  carried  away  by  the  ocean. 
The  trees  form  dense  thickets  along  the  shores 
of  the  tropics  of  both  hemispheres.  Known 
geuera  five,  species  twenty.    {Lindley.) 

rlii-zoph'-or-oiis,  a.    [Mod.  Lat  rhieopho- 

r(a) ;  Eng.  adj.  suff.  -ous.] 

Bot. :  Root-bearing ;  belonging  to  the  natn- 
ral  order  Rhizophoracese  (q.v.). 

rhi'-zo-pod*  s.    [Rhizopoda.] 

1.  Zool. :  A  member  of  the  order  Rhizopoda. 

2.  Bot. :  The  mycelium  of  a  fungal, 

f  rhi-zop'-d-da,  s.  pi.  [Pref.  rhizo-,  and  Gr. 
irovs  (pous),  genit  iroSds  (podos)  =  a  foot] 

1.  Zool. :  A  name  introduced  by  Dujardia 
for  an  order  of  Infusoria,  which  were  defined 
as  animalcules  with  mutable  form,  moving  lif 
means  of  multiform  exsertile  processes,  with- 
out vibratile  cilia  or  other  external  organs. 
When  the  sub-kingdom  Protozoa  was  formed, 
the  name  Rhizopoda  was  retained  for  the  class 
containing  individuals  with  the  power  of  emit- 
ting pseudopodia  (q.v.),  and  the  class  was 
divided  into  five  orders:  Monera,  Amoibea, 
Foraminifera,  Radiolai-ia,  and  Spongida.  The 
Rhizopoda  are  the  Myxopodia  of  Huxley,  and 
this  latter  name  has  been  retained  by  Prot 
Irfinkester  in  his  reclassification  of  the  Proto- 
zoa (q.v.). 

2.  PaJ,cBont. :  [Foraminifera,  Radiolabu* 
Sponqida]. 

rhi-zo-pd'-di-iiin,  s.    [Pref.  rhizo-,  and  Or. 

troStov  (podion)  =  a  small  foot,  dimin.  from  jrovv 
ipotts),  genit.  ttoSos  {podos)^a.  foot] 
Bot. :  [Rhizopod,  2.]. 

rhi-zo-po'-gon,  s.  [Pref.  rhiso-,  and  Gr. 
wayyiitv  (pogon)  =  a  beard.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  underground  Fungi.  Rhi' 
zopogon  provincialis  is  eaten  in  Provence. 

rlu-zos-to-m^,  s.  [Pref.  rhizo-,  and  Gi^ 
tfTofia  (stoma)  =  a  mouth.] 

Zool.  :  The  typical  genus  of  Rhizostomidie. 
Body  circular,  hemispherir^l,  excavated  TmjIow, 
with  four  semilunar  orifices,  into  which  are 
inserted  four  roots  of  a  pedunculated  mass, 
afterwards  developing  intio  eight  appendages 
with  fibrillary  suckers.  Type  Bhizostoma 
cuvieri.    European  seas. 

rhi-zo-stom'-a-ta,  s.  pi.  [Rhizostoma.] 
Zool. :  A  sub-order  of  Dlscophora  (Medusas), 
having  processes  like  rootlets  around  the 
mouth.  They  are  covered  with  minute  poly- 
pites,  interspersed  with  clavate  tentacula  sus- 
pended from  the  middle  of  the  umbrella. 

rhi'-zd-Stome,  s.    [Rhizostoma.] 

rbi-zo-stom'-i-dse,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  rhie»- 
atom(a);  Lat.  fem.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.] 

1.  Zool. :  A  family  of  Luceniarida  (Nichol- 
son), equivalent  to  the  order  Rhizostoma  of 
Prof.  Martin  Duncan. 

2.  PakBont. :  A  species  occurs  in  the  Litho- 
graphic slates  of  Solenhofen. 

rbi-zd-t&z'-is,  s.    [Pref.  rhizo-,  and  Gr.  rofie 

(taxis)  =  an  arrangement.) 

Bot.:  The  arrangements  of  roots,  and  ths 
laws  of  their  growth.  It  has  been  investi- 
gated by  Clos. 

rhi-zSf -ro-gus,  s.     [Pref.  rhizo-,  and  rpoiyM 

(trogo)  =  to  gnaw.] 

Entom. :  A  genus  of  Melolonthinse.  Rhizty 
trogus  aolstitialis  is  the  Midsummer  Chafer. 

rhi'-za-la,  a.  [Latinised  dimin.  from  Gr. 
pi^a  (rhiza)  =  a  root]    [Rhizinb.] 

iho'-da-Ute,  s.  [Gr.  poSoet?  (rhodoeis)  =  rose- 
coloured  ;  a  connective,  and  Ai'flos  (lithos)  =  a 
atone  (Min.).'\ 

Min. :  An  earthy  rose-red  mineral,  with  a 
soapy  feel.  Hardness,  2*0  ;  sp.  gr.,  2*0.  Com- 
pos :  silica,  55'9  ;  alumina,  8'S  ;  sesquioxide 
of  iron,  11-4;  magnesia,  0'6  ;  lime,  I'l;  water, 
22'0  =  99*3.  Occurs  in  amygdaloidal  dolerite 
in  county  Antrim,  Ireland. 

rho'-da-lose,  rho'-da-loze,  a.    [Rhodha- 

L09E.] 


Hite,  £it.  &re,  amidst,  what,  f^U,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot; 
or,  wore,  W9l^  work,  whd,  son ;  mute,  cub,  ciire,  ^nite,  cur,  rule,  full ;  try,  SyrlaiL    so,  od  =  e;  ey  =  a;  qu  =  kw. 


rhodanic— rhodonite 
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rbO-dSja'-ic,    a.     [Eng.    Thodan(ide);   -ic.] 

[SULPHOOYANIC] 

rlio'-d^'ll-ide,  s.  [Gr.  p65ov  (rhodon)  =  a  rose.] 
Chem. :  A  name  applied  to  sulphocyanates 
on  account  of  the  red  colour  whicli  they  pro- 
duce with  ferric  salts.    (Watts.) 

rlld-d^ -the,  s.  [Gr.  poSov  {rhodon)  =  a  rose, 
and  avOoq  (anthos)  =  a  flower.  Named  from 
the  colour  of  the  flower-heads.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Helychryseae.  Only  known 
species  Rhodanthe  Manglesii,  a  beautiful  com- 
posite ;  its  flowers,  of  the  dry  and  unfading 
kind  called  everlasting,  roseate  or  purple  on 
the  upper  part,  and  silvery  below.  It  is  found 
in  Western  Australia,  has  been  introduced 
into  British  greenliouses,  and  will  grow  also 
in  the  open  air  in  a  temperature  between  60" 
and  S0°.  There  are  several  varieties,  but  it  is 
possible  that  two  of  these,  R.  atrosanguinea 
and  R.  maculata  are,  as  Paxton  makes  them, 
distinct  species. 

fflid-de-i'-na,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  rhode{\is); 
Lat.  neut.  pi",  adj.  suff".  -ina.] 

IcMhy. :  A  group  of  CyprinidaB.  Anal  of 
moderate  length,  with  nine  to  twelve  branched 
rays ;  dorsal  short,  or  of  moderate  length  ; 
mouth  with  very  small  barbels,  or  none. 
Four  genera :  Achelognathus,  Acanthorhodeus, 
Rhodeus,  and  Pseudopeiilampus.  In  the  fe- 
males a  long  external  urogenital  tube  is  de- 
veloped annually  during  the  spawning  season, 

yhd-de-o-ret'-ic,  a.   [Eng.  rTiodeoret(in) ;  -ic.] 
Contained  in  or  derived  from   Rhodeoretin 
(q.v.). 
rliodeoretic  -  acid,  ».    [Convolvulic- 

ACID.] 

jrho-de-or'-e-tm,  s.  [Gr.  poSeos  (rhodeos)  = 
rosy,  and  priTivr)  (rhetiTie)  =  resin.]    [Convol- 

TULIN.] 

rho-de-d-ref-m-Sl,  s.    [Eng.  rhodeoretin; 

-Ol,]      [CONVOLVULINOL.] 

rhd-de-d-ret-in-ol'-ic,  a.     [E3ng.   rhodeo- 
retinol;  -ic]    Contained  in  or  derived  from 
rhodeoretinol. 
rhodeoretlnoUc-acid,  ».    [Convolvu- 

ZJNOL.j 

Rhodes,  s.    [See  def.] 

Geog. :  An  island  off  the  south-west  coast  of 
Asia  Minor.  « • 

Rhodes-wood,  s. 

Bat. :  Amyris  balsamifera,  the  West  Indian 
Candlewood.  Rhodes-wood  seems  a  misnomer 
for  an  American  plant. 

rho'-de-iis,  s.  [Gr.  pofieo?  (rhodeos)  =  rosy- 
coloured.] 

Ichthy. :  The  typical  genus  of  the  group 
Rhodeiua  (q.v.),  with  threespecies  from  Central 
Europe  and  China.  Rhodes  amarus,  some- 
times found  in  warm  springs,  has  a  silvery- 
bluish  band  on  the  middle  of  the  taiL 

rhod-ha'-lose,  «.     [Gr.   po8eos   (rhodeos)  = 
rose-coloured ;  dAs  (JwXs)  =  salt,  and  sufl^  -ose 
(Mim.).] 
Min. :  The  same  as  Bieberite  (q.v.), 

Rho'-di-an,  a.  &  s.    [See  def.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Of  or  pertaining  to  Rhodes,  an 
island  in  the  Mediterranean. 

B.  As  suhst, :  A  native  or  iniiabitant  of 
Rhodes. 

Rhodian-laws,  s.  pi.  The  earliest  system 
of  marine  laws,  said  to  have  been  compiled  by 
the  Rhodiaus  after  they  had,  by  their  com- 
merce and  naval  victories,  obtained  the  com- 
mand of  the  sea,  about  900  b.c. 

rhdd'-ic,  a.  [Eng.  rhod(iu7n) ;  -ic.]  Contained 
in,  or  derived  from  rhodium  (q.v.). 

rhodic-oxide,  s.    [Rhodium.] 

rho'-ding,  s.    [Etym.  doubtful.] 

Naut. :  One  of  the  brass  boxes  for  the 
journals  of  the  pump-break. 

rho-di'-O-la,  s.  [Mori.  Lat,  from  Gr.  p68ov 
(rhodon)  =  a  rose.  So  named  because  tlie 
roots  smell  like  roses.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Crassulea.  Rhodiolarosea 
is  now  Sedum  Rhodiola.     [Sedum.] 

rh6d'-ite,s.  [Eng.  rhod(ium);  snff.-ite(Min.).'] 
Min. :  The  same  as  Rhodium-oold  (q.v,). 


rho-dl'-te^,  s,     [Gr.  poSeos  (r/todeos)=  rosy.] 
Entom. :  A  genus  of  Cyuipidae.      RhodUes 
roscB  is  the   small  gall-fly,  the  puncture  of 
which  produces  the  bedeguar  of  the  rose. 

rho'-^-um,  s.  [Latinised  from  Gr.  pdSof 
(rhodon)  =  a  rose,  from  the  red  colour  of  some 
of  its  salts.] 

C/iem.;  A  tetratomic metallic  element  belong- 
ing to  the  platinum  group,  symbol  Rh ;  atomic 
weight,  104-4;  sp.  gr.  10*6  to  12;  discovered 
by  WoUastou  in  1804  in  crude  platinum.  To 
obtain  it,  the  solution  from  which  platinum, 
palladium,  and  iridium  have  been  separated 
is  mixed  with  hydrochloric  acid,  evaporated  to 
dryness,  and  the  residue  treated  with  alcohol 
of  sp.  gr.  0*837,  which  dissolves  everything 
except  the  double  chlorides  of  rhodium  and 
sodium.  On  fllteriiig,  heating  the  residue  to 
dryness,  and  boiling  with  water,  metallic 
rhodium  remains.  It  is  a  whitish-gray  metal, 
very  hard,  less  fusible  and  less  ductile  than 
platinum,  unalterable  in  the  air  at  ordinary 
temperatures,  but  oxidising  at  a  red  heat. 
When  pure  it  is  unacted  upon  by  the  strongest 
acids,  but  when  alloyed  it  dissolves  in  nitro- 
hydrocbloric  acid.  Rhodium  forms  but  one 
chloride,  RbClg,  a  brownish-red  deliquescent 
mass,  solnble  in  water.  It  forms  four  oxides  : 
monoxide,  RhO,  a  dark-gray  substance,  un- 
attacked  by  acids ;  sesquioxide  or  rhodic  oxide, 
RI12O3,  a  gray  porous  mass,  with  a  metallic 
iridescence ;  dioxide,  Rh02,  a  dark-brown 
substance ;  and  trioxide,  Rh03,  a  blue  floccu- 
lent  powder,  all  insoluble  in  acids.  The  salts 
of  rhodium  are  for  the  most  part  rose-coloured. 

rhodium-gold,  s. 

Min.  :  A  variety  of  native  gold,  said  to  con- 
tain from  34  to  43  per  cent,  of  rhodium. 
Sp.  gr.  15'5  to  16-8  ;  brittle. 

rho'-c^-^te,  rhd'-di-9ite,  s.  [Gr.  poSt'^w 
(rAodi2o)=  to  tinge  red;  suff.  itt(Min.).'\ 

Min. :  An  isometric  mineral,  found  very 
rarely,  and  only  in  small  crystals,  on  rubellite 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Ekaterinburg,  Perm, 
P,ussia.  Hardness,-8;  sp.gr.3'3to3*42  ;  lustre, 
vitreous ;  colour,  wliite  ;  translucent ;  pyro- 
electric.  Not  yet  analysed,  but  fruni  its 
blowpipe  reactions  it  is  supposed  to  be  a  lime 
boracile. 

rho-di-zon'-ic,  a.  [Gr.  poSC^ta(rhodizo)  =  to 
tijige  red  ;  Eng.  (saff)ro(n),  and  sutt'.  -ic.]  (See 
compound.) 

rhodizonic-acid,  s. 

Chem.-:  A  name  applied  to  two  distinct 
compounds,  produced  under  dilfereut  circum- 
stances from  potassium  carbuxide.  a-Rhodi- 
zonic   acid,    C5H4O6  =  (C^B.Oz)""tQ      ^jg. 

H3  S 
covered  by  Heller  in  18^7,  is  formed  from 
carboxylic  acid  by  the  assumption  of  water, 
C10H4O10  +  2H2O  =  2C5H4O6.  It  crystallizes 
in  colourless  rhombic  ])rJBnis,  easily  soluble  in 
water  ami  alcohol.  On  exposure  to  the  air 
the  crystals  turn  brownish-red,  heated  to 
100°  they  turn  black,  at  a  higher  tempera- 
ture they  decompose,  leaving  a  carbonaceous 
residue.  The  a-rhodizonates,  produced  from 
the  hydro-carboxylates,  are  all  red,  and  very 
insoluble.  ^-Rhodizonic  acid,  CioHgOg.  This 
acid  is  unknown  in  the  free  state,  but  its 
potassium  salt,  CioKgOg,  discovered  by  Brodie 
in  1859,  remains  undissolved  when  potassium 
carboxide  is  treated  with  absolute  alcohol. 
It  is  distinguished  from  a-rhodizonate  by  the 
rapidity  with  which  it  absorbs  oxygen  on 
exposure  to  air  and  moisture,  being  converted 
into  potassium  croconate. 

rho-do-,  pr^.  [Gr.  poBov  (rhodon)  — a,  rose.] 
Of,  pertaining  to,  or  in  any  way  resembling  a 
rose. 

rhd-d69'-er-a,  «.  [Pref.  rhodo-,  and  Gr. 
Ke'pas  (keras)  =  a  honi.] 

Entom. :  A  genus  of  Papilionidse.  RTiodocera 
rhamni  of  Newman  is  Gonepteryx  rhamni  of 
Staint.on,  &c. 

rho'-do-chrome,  s.  [Pref.  rhodo-f  and  Gr. 
;f  pwju.a  (  chroma)  =  colour.  ] 

Min.:  A  compact  variety  of  Kammererite 
(q.v.),  having  a  splintery  fiacture. 

rhd-dd-chr6'-§(ite,  s.    [Pref.   rhodo-;   Gr. 

XpoiaU  (clirosU)  =  colour,  and  suff".  -ite  (Min.).'} 

Min.  :  A  mineral  belonging  to  the  group  of 

anhvdrous  carboniites.     Crystallization  rliom- 

boliedral ;    also  occurs  globular,   botryoidal, 


and  massive.  Hardness,  3"5  to  4'5  ;  sp,  'gr. 
3-4  to  37  ;  lustre,  vitreous  ;  colour,  shades  ol 
rose-red  when  pure,  dark-red  to  brown ;  streak, 
white.  Compos.:  carbonic  acid,  38*6 ;  proti- 
oxide  of  manganese,  61-4  ;  but  the  latter  la 
frequently  partly  replaced  by  lime,  magnesia, 
or  protoxide  of  iron. 

rho-do-cri'-ni-dsB,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat,  rfca- 
doGrin(us);  Lat.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idoi.] 

Palceont. :  A  family  of  Crinoidea.  Basals 
five,  parabasals  or  sub-radials  five ;  arms 
ten  or  twenty,  bifurcated  two  or  three  times. 
Devonian  (?)  and  Carboniferous  formations. 

rho-doc'-ri-nite,  s.  [Mod. 'La.t.rhodocriv^us); 
suff.  -ite.]  Any  individual  of  the  genus  Rhodo- 
criuus. 

rho-do-cri'-niis,  s.  [Pref.  rhodo-,  and  Gr, 
Kpivov  (krinon)  =  a  lily.] 

Palceont. :  The  typical  genus  of  Rhodo- 
crinidae.  Eight  species  are  known,  from  the 
Devonian  (?)  to  the  Carboniferous. 

rho-do-den'-dre-se,  s.  pi.  [Lat.  rhododen^ 
dr(on)  ;  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff".  -eas.] 

Bot. :  A  tribe  of  Ericaceee.  Fruit  capsular, 
septicidal.    Buds  scaly,  resembling  cones. 

rho-do-den'-dron,  s.  [Lat.,  from  Gr.  poS(5- 
SevSpov  (rhododendron)  —  the  oleander  or  the 
rhododendron ;  pref.  rhodo-,  and  Gr.  6eV5pov 
(deiidron)  =  a  tree.  Named  from  the  similarity 
in  the  flowers.] 

.Bo;.  :  The  typical  genus  of  Rhododendrea 
(q.v.).  Evergreen  shrubs  or  low  trees,  with 
tive-lobed  corolla,  occasionally  a  little  irregu- 
lar, and  uoriimlly  ten  stamens,  sometimes 
declinate.  Akin  to  Azalea,  which  is  distin- 
guished from  it  by  having  only  five  stamens, 
A  few  small  species  occur  in  Europe  and  Siberia, 
but  the  mountain  regione  of  the  United  States 
and  India  are  the  true  homes  of  the  genus.  R. 
mdximtis  forms  dense  thickets  in  parts  of  the 
Alleghanies,  and  presents  a  magnificent  appear- 
ance wlien  in  bloom.  The  flowers  are  large,  in 
corymlis,  iheir  color  from  pale  caimine  to  lilac. 
R.  ccdawbiense.  a  species  with  large  purple 
flowers,  grows  in  the  southern  Alleghanies. 
Numerous  species  occur  in  India,  especially  in 
the  ea.itern  Himalayas,  anioog  them  H.  Falco- 
ne.ri,  wliich  is  a  tree  30  to  50  feet  high  with 
superb  foliage,  the  leaves  18  inches  lung.  R. 
argenteuin  beais  Howere  4J4  inches  long  and 
eqiiiilly  broad,  the  clnsters  being  very  beautiful. 
The  llhododendrons  have  becnme  favorite  culti- 
vated flowere,  and  mnny  vaiietiea  have  been 
produced,  some  of  them  magnificent.  The 
acid  stems  of  R.  nobile  are  eaten  by  the  Hindoos. 
The  flowers  of  R.  arboreum  make  a  good  sub- 
acid jelly,  besides  being  of  use  as  applied  to  the 
forehead  fur  headache.  R.  chrysanthum  and 
R./eirugtneum  are  narcotic. 

rho-do-me'-la,  s.  [Pref.  rhodo-,  and  Gr. 
fteXos  (melos)  '=  a  limb.  Named  from  the 
colour  of  the  fronds.] 

Bot. :  The  typical  genus  of  Rhodomelem 
(q.v.).  Frond  cylindrical,  inarticulate,  opaque; 
tetraspores  in  pod-like  receptacles. 

rhd-d6-me-la'-9e-»,  rho-do-me'-le-s^ 

s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  rhodoniel(a) ;  Lat.  fem.  pL 
adj.  sufl".  -acm,  -ecB.] 

Bot. :  An  order  of  Algalea,  or  a  sub-order  of 
Ceramiaceae.  Frond  jointed.  Ceramidia  hav- 
ing pear-shaped  granules  at  the  base  of  a  cup- 
shaped  envelope,  which  finally  bursts  by  a 
pore.  Tetraspores  enclosed  in  transformed 
branches  or  stichidia. 


[Rhodymenia.] 

[Rodomontade.] 


rho-do-me'-ni-a,  s 

rhod-d-mon-tade',  ^ 

rho-do-myr'-tiis  (yr  as  ir),  s.  [Pref.  rhodo-, 
and  Gr.  juiipTos  (vvurtos)  =  a  myrtle.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Myrtea.  Rhodomyrtus 
tomeniosa,  a  South  Indian  mountain  shrub,  like 
the  common  myrtle,  produces  sweet  fleshy 
berries,  eaten  raw  or  made  into  a  jelly. 

rho'-don-ite,  s.    [Gr.  p6Sov  (rhodon)  =  a  rose ; 
suff.  -iie  (Mm.).] 

Min.:  A  mineral  crystallizing  in  the  tri- 
clinic  system,  though  its  angles  approximate 
to  tliose  of  pyinxone.  Hardness,  5-5  to  6'5 ; 
s)).  gr.  34  to  3-G8  :  lustre,  vitreous;  colour, 
shades  of  red  ;  some  varieties,  greenish, 
yellowish ;  streak,  white ;  very  tough. 
Compo.s.  :  silica,4y-9;  protoxide  of  manganese^ 
54-1  =  100,  represented  by  the  formula,  MnO 


boll,  boy ;  pout,  j^^l ;  oat,  jell,  chorus,  9hin,  bengh ;  go,  gem ;  thin,  this ;  sin.  as ;  eaepect,  Xenophon,  exist,    ph  -  t 
-cian. -tian  =  Shan,   -tion, -sion  =  shun; -f^on, -^ion^  shun,   -cious. -tious, -sious  =  shiis.   -ble^ -die,  &c.  =  b^l,  d^L 
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8102 ;  the  manganese  is  frequently  partly  re- 
placed, however,  by  protoxide  of  iron,  lime, 
and  sometimes  zinc.  Dana  distinguishes 
three  varieties  :  (1)  Ordinary,  (a)  crystallized, 
(b)  granular,  massive  ;  (2)  Calciferous  (Busta- 
mite),  which  contains  from  9  to  15  per  cent. 
of  lime;  (3)  Zinciferous  (Fowlerite). 

Vho-do-ph^l'-lite, «.    [Pref.  rTiodo-,  and  Eng. 
phyllite.] 
Min. :  The  same  as  Eaumeberitc  (q.v.). 

Vll6-do-rhl'-za,  s.  [Pref.  rhodo-,  and  Gr.  pi'fa 
(rhizd)  =  a  root.  So  named  because  the  root- 
Btocks  smell  like  roses.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Convolvuleae,  from  the 
Camiry  Islands.  The  roots  of  Rhodorhiza 
fiorida  and  R.  sc(yparia  are  used  as  sternuta- 
tories. An  oil,  Oleumlig^ii Bhodiicstherewniy  is 
extracted  by  distillation  from  their  roots. 

rli6'-d<j^spena,  $.    [Rhodosfebme^] 

Bot. :  Any  individual  algal  of  the  Rhodo- 
spermeffi. 

Vbo-d6-sper'-me-89,  t  rho-do-spor'-e- 

Sd,  s.  pi,  [Pref.  rhodo-  ;  Gr.  oTre'p/ia  (s-permo), 
or  (Tiropd  ispora\  o-irdpos  {sporos)  =  a  seed, 
and  Lat.  fem.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -acecBt  -eoe.] 

Bot. :  Rose-spored  Algals,  one  of  the  three 
great  divisions  of  the  Algals.  The  rose- 
coloured  spores  are  of  two  kinds :  spores  in 
capsular  bodies,  external  or  immersed,  and 
tetraspores  (q.v.).  Antheridia  are  generally, 
if  not  universally,  present.  They  are  divided 
into  two  tribes  :  Desmiospermeae,  in  which 
the  spores  are  formed  on  a  joint  or  joints  of 
the  spore  threads  ;  and  Gongylospeiinese,  in 
which  they  are  massed  together  in  a  hya- 
line, mucous,  or  a  membranaceous  mother-cell. 

*  rho-do-Stau-rot'-ic,  a.  [Gr.  p6Sov  (rhodon) 
=  a  rose,  and  tTTd.vpo<i  (5faijros)=a  cross.] 
Bosicrucian.    (Ben  Jonson.) 

rho-do-taja'-nic,  a.  [Eng.  rhodoidendron), 
and  tannic.]    (See  compound.) 

rhodotannic-acld,  s. 

Chem. :  Rhodoxauthin.  Tannic  acid  extracted 
from  the  leaves  of  Rhododendron  ferrugineum. 

liiO-dox-SJi'-tliin,  s.  [Pref.  rhodo-,  and 
Eng,  xanthin.]    [RBODOTAaNic-ACiD.] 

rho-dy'-me'-ni-^,  rho-do-zne'-id-a,  s. 

[Pref.  rhodo;  and  Gr.  vfi-qv  (h/wm^n)  =  a  mem- 
biane.] 

Bot. :  The  typical  genus  of  Rhodymeniaces 
(q.v.).    [Dulse.] 

rlLo-d^-me-iu^-a'-f  e-se,  s.  pU  [Mod.  Lat. 
rhodymeni(a) ;  Lat.  fem.  pi.  adj.  suflf.  -acece.] 

Bot. :  An  order  of  Algals,  being  the  tribe 
Bhodymenieae,  raised  to  an  order.  Frond 
membranous  inarticulate,  spores  at  first 
moniliform,  fructification  double ;  first  concep- 
tacles  half  immersed,  with  a  mass  of  spores 
affixed  to  a  central  placenta.  Purplish  or 
blood-red  seaweeds,  widely  dilfused. 

rh6-d^-iiie-iii-e'-89,    s   pi.     [Reodymeni- 

ACEiG.] 

*  rilOd'-a-def ,  s.  pi.  [PI.  of  Lat.  rhceas,  genit. 
rhaeadis ;  Gr.  poio?  (xhoias)  =  the  common 
red  poppy.] 

Bot. :  The  thirtieth  order  of  Linnasus's 
Natural  system.  Genera:  Papaver,  Podo- 
phyllum, &c. 

rhomb  (h  silent),  *  rhombe,  rhom'-bfis,  s. 

[Fr.  r/iom&e,  from  Lat.  rhomhus;  Gr.  pd|Ltj3os 
(rAom&os)  =  a  spinning-wheel,  a  rhombus,  ftom 
pefjL^ta  {rhembo)  =  to  re- 
volve, to  totter ;  Bp.  & 
ItaL  rombo.] 

1.  Geom. :    An    oblique 
parallelogram  whose 
sides  are  all  equal.    The  rhomb. 
diagonals  of  a   rhombus 

bisect  each  other  at  right  angles.  The  area 
of  a  rhombus  is  equal  to  half  the  product  of 
Ite  diagonals. 

"  Save  tbe  Knn  bin  labour,  and  that  swift 
Koctunial  and  dtumHl  rhomb  suppos'd 
Invisible  else  above  all  stars,  tbe  wbeel 
Oiday  and  night."  Milton:  P.  L.,  vliL  1S4. 

2,  CrystaZl. :  A  rhombohedron  (q.v.). 
IT  Fresnd's  rJumb : 

Optics :  An  apparatus  for  converting  plane 
Jnto  circularly- polarized  light  [Polarization 
qf  Light].     It  is  a  parallelopiped  of  glass,  of 


such  length  and  angles  that  a  ray  of  light 
entering  one  small  end  at  right  angles,  twice 
suffers  total  reflection  within  the  rhomb  at  an 
angle  of  abrmt  54°  (depending  on  the  polarizing 
angle  of  the  glass),  and  finally  emerges  at 
right  angles  from  the  opposite  small  end. 
When  the  beam  of  light  is  plane  polarized, 
and  the  rhomb  is  so  arranged  that  its  reflect- 
ing faces  are  inclined  at  an  angle  of  45°  to  the 
plane  of  polarization,  the  beam  emerges  cir- 
cularly polarized. 

rhomb-porphyry,  s. 

Petrol. :  A  porphyry  which  encloses  large 
crystals  of  orthoclase,  presenting  a  rhombic 
outliue,  resulting  from  a  peculiar  habit  of 
twinning.  First  described  from  the  vicinity 
of  Christiania. 

rhomb-sx>ar,  9.    [DoLOMn-E.] 

rhomb-  (&  silent),  pre/.    [Rhombo-.] 

rhomb-ovate,  a.    [Rhomboid-ovate.] 

rhomb-ar'-sen-ite,  ».     [Pref.  rhomb-y  and 
Eng.  arsenite.] 
Min. :  The  same  as  Claudetite  (q.v.). 

rhom'-bic,  *  rhom'-biclE,  a.  [Eng.  rhornb; 
-ic.) 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  Having  the  figure  or  shape 
of  a  rhomb. 

"  Many  other  sorts  of  stones  are  regalarly  figured ; 
tbe  asteria  in  form  of  a  atar,  and  they  are  of  a  rhom- 
tick  figure." — Grew. 

*  2.  Crystall.:  Orthorhombic  (q.v.). 
rhombic-mica.  s.    [Phloqofite.] 

rhom-bo-,  pr^.  [Rhomb.]  With  the  form  or 
shape  of  a  rhomb. 

rhom.-b6-he'-dral,  a.  ["Eng.  rhorribohedripn); 
-al.] 

1.  Geom. :  Pertaining  or  relating  to  a  rhom- 
bohedron ;  having  forms  derived  from  the 
rhombohedron. 

2.  Crystall. :  A  crystal  system  in  which  all 
the  forma  are,  or  can  be,  derived  from  one  or 
more  rhombohedrons,  or  which  have  the  habit 
of  a  rhombohedron  (q.T.). 

rhom-bo-he'-dron,  s.  [Pref.  rhombo-,  and 
Gr.  eSpa  (Tiedra)  =  a  base,  a  side.] 

GcoTji.  £  CrystcUl. :  A  polyhedron  bounded 
by  six  equal  rhombuses. 

rhom'-b6id,  a.  &  s.  [Gr.  pojLi|3o6i5^$  (rliom- 
boeides),  from  pdjupos  (r/iowvbos)  =  a  rhomb, 
and  elfios  (eidos)  =  form,  appearance.} 

A.  As  adjective: 

L  Ord.  Lang. :  Shaped  like  a  rhomboid ; 
rhomboidal. 

II.  Bot. :  Oval,  a  little  angular  in  the  middle, 
as  the   leaf  of 

Hibiscus   rhom-  \  \ 

bifoliits.  \  \ 

B.  As    sub'     \  \ 
stantive ;                   \  \ 

1.   Geom, :  A  >       n.  \ 

parallelogram^  rhomboid. 

all     of    whose 

sides  are  not  equaL  The  rhombus  is  but  a 
particular  form  of  the  rhomboid,  in  which  the 
sides  are  all  equal. 

•  2.  Crystall. :  Formerly  used  by  a  few  min- 
eralogists for  rhombohedron  (q.v.). 

rhombold-Ugament.  s. 

Anat. :  A  ligament  connecting  the  cartilage 
of  the  first  rib  with  the  sternal  end  of  the 
clavicle. 

rhomboid-muscles,  s.  pi. 

Anat. ;  Two  muscles,  the  rhomboideus  minor 
and  the  rhomboideus  major,  connecting  the 
spinous  process  of  the  seventh  cervical  aud 
first  dorsal  vertebrse  and  the  ligamentum 
nuchas  with  tlie  scapula.    {Quain.) 

rhomboid-ovate*  a.  Between  rhom- 
boid and  ovate  in  shape ;  partly  rhomboid 
and  partly  ovate. 

rhom-boid'-al,  a.  [Eng.  rhomboid;  -al.] 
Having  the  sliape  of  a  rhomboid  ;  resembling 
a  rhomboid  in  sliape. 

"  Another  rhambcndal  selenltes  of  a  compresHed 
form,  had  many  others  infixed  round  tbe  middle  of  it." 
—  Woodward. 

rh6m.-bd-i-de9,  s.  [Gr.  po/ijSoeifi^?  {rluym- 
boeidis).'^    A  rhomboid. 

"  The  croase  lines  of  a  i^iomimideg." 

Store:  On  the  Soul,  pt.  IL,  bk.  L 


rhom-bSid-ich'-th^s,  s.  [Mod.  Lat.  rhomr 
b{us) ;  Gr.  elfios  {eidos)  =  form,  and  \x^% 
{ichthus)  =  a  fish.] 

Ichthy. :  A  tropical  genus  of  PleuronectidsB 
(q.v.),  but  represented  in  the  MediteiTanean, 
and  on  the  coast  of  Japan.  There  are  sixteen 
species,  prettily  coloured  r-nd  ornamented  with 
ocellated  spots.  In  a  few  species  the  adult 
males  have  some  of  the  fin-rays  prolonged  into 
filaments.  Rhomboidichthys  grandisgiiama,  the 
Japanese  form,  ranging  to  the  American  coast, 
has  the  scales  deciduous. 

rhom.-b6-so -le-a,  s.  [Pref.  rhombo-f  and 
Mod.  Lat,  solea  (q.'v.).] 

Ichthy. :  A  genus  of  Pleuronectidae,  with 
three  species,  from  the  coasts  of  New  Zealand, 
vi'here  they  are  valued  as  food  fish.  The  eyea 
are  on  the  right  side,  the  lower  in  advance  Ot 
the  upper. 

rhdm'-biis,  s.    [Rhomb.} 

1.  Geom. :  The  same  as  Rhomb  (q.v.). 

2.  Ichthy. :  A  genus  of  Pleuronectidae  (q.v.X 
Eyes  on  left  side ;  mouth  wide,  each  jaw  with 
a  band  of  villiform  teeth,  vomerine  teeth  pre- 
sent, none  on  palatines.  Dorsal  fin  com- 
mences on  snout ;  scales  none  or  small.  Seven 
species  from  the  North  Atlantic  and  the 
Mediterranean.  Rhombus  masrimus  is  the  Tur- 
bot  (q.v.) ;  R.  mceoticus,  the  Black  Sea  Turbot ; 
R.  IcBvis,  the  Brill,  and  R.  Tnegastoma,  Bloch's 
Top-knot.  R.  jmnctatus  is  often  confounded 
with  Phrynorhomlyus  unimaculatus,  the  Top- 
knot. 

3.  PaUeont.:  One  species,  ^omfcusmiTiimwa, 
from  the  Eocene  of  Monte  Bolca. 

rhon'-Chal,  a.  [Lat.  rJioncT^ts);  Eng.  adj. 
suH".  -al.]'  Of  or  pertaining  to  rhonchus  (q.v.Jt 

*  rhon-chi-so'-nant,  a.  [Lat.  rhojichv^  =  a 
rattle,  a  snore,  and  sonans,  pr.  par.  of  sono  = 
to  sound.]    Snorting. 

rhon'-chus  (pi.  rhon'-chi),  s.  [Lat.,  from 
Gr.  pdyxos  (rhongchos).^ 

Physiol,  dt  Pathol.  :  A  "  dry  "  sound,  heard 
by  auscultation,  in  acute  bronchitis,  in  the 
larger  bronchial  tubes.  Sibilant  rhonchi  are' 
heard  also  in  asthma. 

rhone,  s.     [Rone,    s.]     A   rain-water   pip& 

(Scotch.) 

rhoo'-de-bok,  s.    [Roodeboe.] 

rhO-p^Vic,  a.  [Gr.  pon-aAor  (rhopalon)  =  ti 
club  which  gradually  becomes  bigger  from 
the  handle  to  the  top.] 

Pros. :  Applied  to  a  line  in  which  each  suc- 
cessive word  has  a  syllable  more  than  the  one 
preceding  it.    (Browne :  Miscel.  Tract  7.) 

Bern    tlbi    confecl,    doctlssirae,    dulcisonorum. 

Hope  ever  solAiea      miserable       individuals. 

rhd-pa-l69'-er~g,,  s.  pi.     [Gr.  porraXov  (rho- 
palon^  =  a  club,  and  Kepas  (keras)  =  a  horn. 
So    named    from    the    thickened    club-like 
termination  of  the  antennse.] 
Entom. :  Butterflies.    [Butterfly,  II.] 

rhd-pSl'-O-don.  «.    [Gr.  p6ira\ov  (rhopalon)= 

a  club ;  -odon.    (Bull.  Soo^  Imp.  Nat.,  Moscou. 
xiv.  460.)] 

Paloeont. :  A  genus  of  Dinosanria,  of  Per- 
mian age,  from  a  mine  on  the  banks  of 
the  Dioma 
river,  Oren- 
burg, Russia. 
It  was  found- 
ed on  a  frag- 
ment  of  a 
lower  jaw, 
containing 
nine  teeth  not 
unlike  those 
of Iguanodon, 
There  is  but 
one  species, 
Rhopalodon 
wangenheimii 
(namedinhnn- 
our  of  its  dis- 
coverer). R.  Tnantelii  (F.  de  Waldheim)  » 
Iguanodon  mantelii.     [Reonosaurus.] 

rho-ta-9i§t'-mus,  ».    [Rotacism.] 

rhu'-barb,  "^reu-barbe*  *rew-barb, 
*  m-barbe,  s.  &  a.  [O.  Fr.  rheubarbe  (Fr.  rhu- 
barbe),  from  Low  Lat.  rheubarbarum  (=  rJieiim 
barbarum),  fiom  Gr.  prjov  fiapfiapov (rheon  kar- 
baron)  =  rhubarb ;    lit.    the   rheiim   from   a 


JAW   OF  RHOPALODON. 


Gite,  flat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fSll,  £a.ther;  we,  wet»  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot, 
or.  wore,  W9U;  work,  wlio,  son ;  mute,  ciib,  ciire,  ^nlte,  cur,  rule,  fall ;  try,  Syrian,    ce,  oe  =  e ;  ey  =  a ;  qu  =  lew. 


rhubarbaric— rhynohonella 
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barbarian  country.  Gr.  pi]ov  (rheon)  is  an 
adjectival  form,  from  Rha  the  old  name  of  the 
Volga,  on  the  banks  of  which  the  rhubarb  is 
indigenous.  Sp.  riuharho;  Port.  Wieu&arbo; 
Ital.  reubarharo,  reobarbaro.] 

A.  As  substantive : 

L  Bot. :  [Rhe*m]. 

2.  Hort.,  Ac. :  The  common  Garden  Rhubarb 
te  kkeum  Rhaponticum,  though  some  of  the 
red-stalked  rhubarb  is  from  R.  undv^atvm. 
The  former  plant  has  broadly  cordate  leaves, 
strongly  veined  beneath.  The  footstalks  are 
long,  thick,  and  fleshy,  with  a  channel  above. 
Its  growth  is  exceedingly  rapid.  It  was 
brought,  about  1573,  from  the  banks  of  the 
Volga,  where  it  is  wild.  Since  1820  the^  stalks 
have  been  used  for  tarts,  and  made  intn  jam. 

3.  Pharm. :  Three  leading  kinds  of  rhubarb 
are  recognized  ;  (1)  The  Turkey  or  Russian 
rhubarb,  which  is  wild  neither  in  the  one 
country  nor  the  other,  but  used  to  be  brought 
to  Europe  from  China  vid  Turkey,  and  then 
from  China  vid  Russia ;  (2)  tlie  East  Indian, 
and  (3)  the  Batavian  rhubarb.  An  extract, 
an  infusion,  a  syrup,  a  tincture,  and  a  wine  of 
rhubarb,  with  a  compound  rhubarb  pill,  are 
used  in  pharmacy.  In  small  doses  rhubarb  is 
stomachic  and  slightly  astringent ;  in  large 
doses,  a  purgative,  but  its  action  is  followed 
by  constipation.    [Gregory's  powder.] 

*1^  As  adj, :  Bitter. 

"  Witb  your  rhubarb  words." 

Sidney :  Attrophel  A  Stella,  xIt. 

IT  Monk's  Rhubarb :  [Monk's  Rhubarb}. 

Au-1}ar'-bar-ic,  a.  [Eng.  rhubarbar(in); 
■ic]  Contained  in  or  derived  from  Rhubar- 
barin. 

rhubarbarlc-acld,  s.    [Chrysopbanic- 

ACID.] 

rliu-'bar'-bar-in,  a.  [Low  Lat.  rhubarhar- 
(um);  -m(CAeni.).]    [CHRvsopnAHic-Acm.] 

"  rhu-bar'-bai-tive,  a.  [Etym.  doubtful. 
A  correspondent  of  Notes  db  Queries  (Sept.  18, 
1886,  p.  233)  says  that  it  is  the  Fr.  rebarbatif 
=  stern,  crabbed,  cross.  There  is  also,  per- 
haps, a  play  on  the  Eng.  rhubarb.}  (For  def. 
see  etyin.) 

"  A  man  were  better  to  lye  under  the  handa  of  a  Hang- 
man,  than  one  of  your  rhubarbative  iacei."—Dekker  .■ 
Match  me  in  London,  iiL 

■  rhu'-barb-S^,  a.    [Eng.  rhubarb;  -y.]    Of  or 
belonging  to  rhubarb  ;  like  rhubarb. 

rbtixnb  (b  silent),  «.    [Rumb.] 

rhiis,  5.     [Lat.,  from  Gr.  povs  (rhous)  =  Rhus 

Cotinvjs  (?).] 

1.  Bot. :  A  genua  of  Anacardiaceaa.  Leaves 
simple  or  compound.  Flowers  in  axillary  or 
terminal  panicles,  bisexual  or  polygamous.- 
Calyx  small,  persistent,  tive-partite ;  petals 
five ;  stamens  Ave ;  ovary  one-celled,  sessile ; 
fruit  a  dry  drupe,  with  one  exalbuminous 
seed.  Nearly  a  hundred  species  are  known. 
Most  are  shrubs,  from  six  to  ten  feet  high. 
They  exist  in  all  the  continents.  R.  iyphina,  the 
Virginian  or  Stages-horn  Sumach,  R.  coriaria, 
the  Hide  Sumach  of  Europe,  and  R.  coiinas  of 
India,  yield  leaves  which  are  used  in  tanning 
leather.  The  Smooth-leaved  Sumach  ( B. 
glabra)^  of  the  United  States,  has  very  acid 
leaves  and  fruit.  The  poisonous  species  of 
this  country  are  R.  toxicodendron^  the  Poison 
Ivy  or  Poison  Oak,  and  R.  vcnen^a,  the  Swamp 
Sumach  or  Poison  Elder.  These  cause  severe 
ekia  eruptions,  with  violent  itching,  to  some 
persons,  from  handling  or  even  standing  near 
them.  In  India,  R,  parviftora,  R.  semialata,  R. 
Buccedanea  are  used  medicinally.  Exudations 
from  incisions  in  the  bark  of  R.  succedan^a 
and  R.  vamidfera  yield  the  varnish  used  iu 
Japanese  and  Chinese  wickerwork.  The 
former  produces  astringent  galls,  and  its 
seeds  yield  a  kind  of  wax ;  as  do  also  those 
of  R.  Wallichii  and  the  Japanese  R.  vamix. 
The  juice  of  the  latter  species  blisters  the 
skin.  The  Turks  use  the  acid  fruits  of 
R.  coiiaria  to  sharpen  their  vinegar.  The 
plant  yields  sumach  (q.v.).  The  wood  of  R. 
Cotinm  is  employed  for  inlaid  and  cabinet 
work.     [Fustic] 

2.  Palmabot. :  From  the  European  Pliocene. 

rhus'-ma,  s.    [Rubma.] 

Ltath^r-rmnvf. :  A  mixture  of  caustic  lime 
andorpiment  or  tersulphide  of  arsenic,  used  in 
depilation  or  unhairing  of  hides, 

»hy-a«'-6-lite,  s.     [Gr.  pva$  (rhuax),  genit, 


pyaKos  (rhua1cos)  =  A  lava-stream,  and  Ai0os 
(lithos)  ■=■  a  stone ;  Ger.  rhyacolith.} 
Min. :  A  name  given  by  Rose  to  the  clear 

*  crystals  of  orthoclase  found  in  cavities  in 
lavas,  and  especially  in  the  volcanic  bombs 
of  Monte  Somma,  Vesuvius. 

rhy-a-coph -i-la,  s.  [Gr.  pu'af  (rhuax),  genit. 
pvaKos  (rhuakos)'=SL  mountain  stream,  and 
0tAos  {philos)  =  a  friend.] 

Entom. :  The  typical  genus  of  Rhyaco- 
philidas  (q.v.). 

rby-a-co-phil'-i-dso,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat. 
rhydcophil(a) ;  Lat.  fem.  pi.  adj.  sufF.  -idee.] 

Entom.  :  A  family  of  Trichoptera.  Pupa 
enclosed  in  a  brown  cocoon  within  a  case. 

rnysie,  a.,  v.i.  &  t.  [This  spelling  is  more  com- 
monly used  than  the  older  "  Rime,"  but  many 
writers  now  prefer  the  older  spelling.  Rhyme 
was  introduced  in  the  16th  century  through  a 
mistaken  correspondence  with  rhythm.  Ety- 
mologically  it  is  incorrect.]     [Rime.] 

rhyme' -less,  a.  [Etig.  rhyme ; -Uss.}  Destitute 

of  rhyme  ;  not  having  consonance  of  sound. 

"  Doth  beside  od  rhymelesi  numbers  tread." 

Bp.  Sail :  Satires,  bk.  1.,  sat.  4. 

t  rhym'-er,  *  rym'-er,  «.  [Eng.  rhym^e) ;  -er.  ] 
One  who  writes  rimes;  a  rhymester,  a  versifier. 

*  thym.'-er~ft  8.  [Eng.  rAynw;-ry.]  The  act 
of  making  rimes. 

rhyme'-ster,  •  rhym'-ster, s.  [Eng.rhyme; 
iter.}    One  who  writes  rimes :  a  poor  or  mean 
poet. 
*'  Way  more,  though  all  my  rival  rhvmestert  frown, 
I,  too,  can  hunt  a  poetaster  dowii. 

Byron  :  English  Bardt  &  Scotch  Reviewers. 

•rhym'-ic,  o.  [Eng.  rhym(e);  -ic.]  Of  or 
pertaining  to  rime. 

•rhym'-ist,  o.  [Eng.  rhy7n(e);  -ist}  A 
rhymester. 

"  He  waa  a  good  rhj/mitt,  but  no  poet."— Johnson  : 
Z4fe  of  MUton. 

*  rbym'-S^,  *  rhim'-J?,  a.  [Eng.  rhyn\j(fi)  ;  -y.  ] 
Riming.    (T.  Brown :  Works,  iii.  39.) 

rh jrnch-,  pr^.    [Rh  yncho-.  ] 

rhyn-ohse'-a,  a.    [Gr.  pvyxos  (fhungchos)  =  a 

,  beak,  a  bill.l 

Omith. :  Painted  Snipes  ;  a  genus  of  Nu- 
meniinae,  with  four  species,  from  the  Ethio- 
pian and  Oriental  regions,  Australia,  and 
temperate  South  America.  The  females  are 
more  richly  coloured  than  the  males,  having 
the  lores,  sides  of  face,  and  neck  chestnut. 
There  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  male  of 
Rhynchfea  bengalensis  undertakes  the  duty  of 
incubation.    {Ibis,  1866,  p.  298.) 

rhyn-che'-ta,  ».  [Pref.  rhyn^ch)-,  and  Gr. 
XoiTjj  (chaite)'=  long,  flowing  hair.] 

Zool.  :■  A  genus  of  Tentaculifera  Suctoria, 
with  a  single  species,  Rhyncheta  cyclopum, 
parasitic  on  Cyclops  coronata. 

*  rh^ncU-ich'-th^S,  s.  [Pref.  rhynch-,  and 
Gr.  txflus  (ichthiis)  —  a  fish.] 

Ichthy :  A  genus  of  Berycidae,  erected  for 
the  reception  of  forms  now  known  to  be  the 
young  of  Holocentrum.  They  differ  from  the 
adult  fish  in  having  the  upper  part  of  the 
snout  pointed  and  elongate. 

rhS^-chi'-tej,  s.  [Gr.  pvyxos  (rhungchos)  = 
a  snout ;  sufiT  -ites.] 

Entom.  :  A  genus  of  Curculiouidae.  They 
have  brilliant  metallic  colours.  Seventeen 
are  British.  The  female  deposits  her  eggs  in 
young  apples  and  pears,  damaging  the 
peduncle  as  well  as  the  fruit,  so  that  the 
latter  falls.  Rhynchites  bacchus,  a  richly 
golden  purple  species,  sometimes  greatly 
injures  the  pear  crop  in  France,  and  damages 
the  buds  and  leaves  of  the  vine. 

rhj^-cho-,  rhynch-,  pre/.  [Gr.  puyxos 
(rhunchos)  =  a  snout.]  Having  a  snout,  or 
any  process  resembling  a  snout. 

rh^-CbO-b&t'-iis,  s.  [Pref.  rhyncho-,  and 
Gr.  ^oTi's  (batis)=-  the  prickly  roach.] 

Ichthy.:  A  genus  of  Rhinobatidae  (q.v.) ; 
dorsals  without  spine,  the  first  opposite  to  the 
vontrals  ;  caudal  with  lower  lobe  well  de- 
veloped ;  teeth  obtuse,  granular,  the  dental 
surfaces  of  the  jaws  undulated.  There  are 
tw((  species,  Rhynckohat'us  ancylostomiLS  and 
R.  djedden^is,  both  about  eight  feet  long,  com- 
mon on  the  coasts  of  the  Indian  Ocean. 


rh^rn-chob-del'-la,  s.  [Pref.  rhyncho-,  and 
Gr.  pSeWa  (hdella)  =  a  leech.] 

Zool. :  The  typical  genus  of  Rhynchobdel- 
lidEB  (q.v.). 

rh^n-chob-der-li-dsSt  s.  pi    (Mod,  Lat. 

rlLynchobdell(a) ;  Lat.  fem.  pi.  adj.  sufT.  -idce.J 

Zool. :  A  family  of  Leeches,  having  a  pro- 

trusible  proboscis.     They  are  divided  into 

Ichthyobdellidse  and  Clepsinidae.  * 

r]i^-cho-9e-pba'-li-9.,  s.  pi.    [Rhynoho- 

CEPHALUS.] 

1.  Zool. :  An  order  of  Lacertiform  Reptilia, 
with  four  limbs.  Vertebrae  with  flat  ends ; 
quadrate  bone  united  by  sutures  with  the 
skull  and  pterygoid ;  an  osseous  infra-temporal 
bar.  Sternum  and  a  system  of  abdominal  ribs 
well  developed.  One  recent  genus,  Sphenodon 
(q.v.). 

2.  PalcEont.:  Represented  in  the  Upper  Cre- 
taceous and  Lower  Eocene  by  Champsosaurus, 
in  the  Trias  by  Rhynchosaurus  and  Hyperoda- 
pedon,  and  in  the  Permian  by  Proterosaurua, 
Sphaenosaurus,  Telerpeton  (?),  and  Sauroster- 
num  (?). 

rh^-oho-ge-plia'-li-an,  a.  &«.  [Rhyncho- 

CEPHALIA.] 

A,  As  adj. :  Belonging  to,  or  having  the 
characteristics  of  the  order  Rhynchocephalia 
{Encyc.  Brit.  xx.  473). 

B,  As  suhst. :  Any  individual  of  the  Rhyn- 
chocephalia. 

"  These  reptiles  are  rhynchocepJialians." — EncifO. 
Brit.  (ed.  9th),  xx.  465. 

t  rli^n-ch6-9ep&'-a-ljis,  s.  [Pref.  rhyncho-, 
and  Gr.  Kei^oAij  (kephale)=  the  head.] 

Zool. :  Owen's  name  for  the  genus  Sphenodon 
(q.v.). 

t  rhyn-ch6-9e'-ti,   s.  pi.     [Pref.    r^j/iicAo-, 
and  Gr.  ktJtos  (ketos)=  a  sea-monster.] 
Zool. :  The  Ziphioid  Whales.    [Ziphiin.«.J 

t  rh^n-cho-^oe'-la,  s.  pi.  [Pref.  rhyncho-, 
and  KoiAos  (koilos)  =  hollow.]    [Nemertea.] 

rhyn-ch09'-^-6n,  5.  [Pref.  rhyncho-,  and  Gr. 
Kvitiv  (kudn)  —  a  dog.  The  latter  element  has 
reference  to  the  large  canine  teeth.] 

Zool. :  A  genus  of  Macroscelididae,  with  one 
species,  Rhynchocyon  cernei,  from  the  coast  of 
Mozambique.  It  is  about  eight  inches  in 
length,  exclusive  of  the  rat-like  tail ;  the 
muzzle  is  produced  into  a  long,  movable  snout ; 
fur  rusty-brown,  blackish  on  head  and  neck, 
with  light  reddish  spots  on  hinder  part  of 
back.  It  lives  in  botes  in  the  ground,  and 
comes  out  at  night  to  feed  on  insects.  The 
hind  limbs  are  not  so  disproportionately  long 
as  in  the  true  jumping  shrew  ;  all  the  feet  are 
four-toed,  and  the  dentition  is  anomalous. 

rhjrn'-cho-diis,  s.  [Pref.  rhynch-,  and  Gr. 
iiSovq  (odous)  =  a  tooth]. 

Paloiont.:  A  genusof  Chimseroid  fishes,  dis- 
covered by  NewbeiTy  in  the  Devonian  rocks 
of  Ohio. 

rh^-chd-flag-el-la'-ta,  s.  pi.  [Pret 
rhyncho-,  and  Mod.  Lat.  Jlagellata  (q.v.).j 

Zool. :  A  class  of  Corticate  Protozoa,  of 
globular  or  lenticular  form,  with  a  firm 
cuticular  membrane,  and  reticular  protoplasm. 
There  are  two  genera:  Leptodiscus  and 
Noctiluca.    (Lankester.) 

rh^'-cho-lite,  5.  [Pref.  rhyncTw-,  and  Gp. 
At'flos  (lithos)  —  a  stone.] 

Palmont.:  A  popular  name  for  the  fossil 
mandibles  of  some  Cephalopods.  (See  ex* 
tract.) 

"Calcareous  mandlblas  occur  In  all  tlie  secondary 
strata,  but  not  hitherto  in  such  numbers  or  circum* 
Btfiiices  as  to  imply  that  they  belonged  to  any  other 
genus  besides  the  true  Nautilus.  They  Hre  of  two 
forms;  those  correBponding  to  the  upper  matidibia 
have  been  called  lih^ncholites  (Falceoteuthis  nnd  Rhyu- 
choteuthis  of  D'Orbiguy) ;  whilat  the  lower  mandibles 
constitute  the  genua  ConchorhynchUB  of  X>e  Blain- 
ville."— -Ousn  ;  Palaoni.  (ed.  2ud),  p.  98. 

rh^-cho-ner-lai,  s.  [Latinised  ftom  Gr. 
pvyxps  {rhungchxis)  =  a  snout.] 

1.  Zool.:  The  typical  genus  of  Rhyncbonel- 
lidas  (q.v.).  Shell  trigonal,  acutely  beaked, 
usually  plaited ;  dorsal  valve  elevated  in  front ; 
ventral  flattened,  or  hollowed  along  the  centre. 
Known  recent  species  four,  from  the  North 
Polar  regions  and  New  Zealand. 

2.  PalcBont.  :  Known  species  332,  from  the 
Lower  Silurian  onward.  Found  in  Europe, 
Asia,  and  North  and  South  America. 


b^  bd]^;  po^t,  J 6^1;  cat,  9ell,  chorus,  9hln.  ben^h;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as;  expect.  Xenophon,  e^st.    -ing, 
-dan,  -tian  =  shan.   -tlon,  -sion  =  shun ;  -tlon,  -^ion  =  zhiin.    -cious,  -tlous,  -sious  =  shus.    -ble,  -die,  &c.  —  b^l,  deL 
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rliynehonellidae— rhytidolepis 


rhynchonella-zones,  s.  pi 

Geol. :  Two  zones,  the  one  that  of  Rhyncho- 
nella  ■tnartiiii,  iu  the  Lower  Chalk  of  England, 
between  the  Cambridge  Greeiisand  and  the 
Totternhoe  stone ;  aud  the  other  that  of 
Rhync?ionella  cuvieH,  in  the  Middle  Chalk, 
between  the  Melbourn  Rock  and  the  zone  of 
Terebratula  gracilis.    (Etheridge.) 

rhyn-cho-ner-li-dse,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat. 
rhynchondl{d) ;  Lat.  fein.  pi.  adj.  sutf.  -ida;.] 

Zool.  &  Palmont. :  A  fan^ily  of  Brachiopoda. 
Shell  impunctate,  oblong  or  trigonal,  beaked  ; 
hinge  line  curved  ;  valves  articulat-ed,  curves 
otteii  sharply  plaited ;  hinge  teeth  supported 
by  dental  ]ilates.  Animal  with  elongated 
spiral  arms  directed  inwards.  From  the  Lower 
Silurian  to  the  Trias. 

rhyn-cli6ph'-6r-a  (1),  s.  [Pref.  rhymho- 
(q.v.),  and  fern.  sing,  of  Gr.  «^op6s  {p1wros)  = 
bearing.] 

Palceont. :  A  genus  of  Weevils  from  the 
Purbeck  beds.    {EUieridge.) 

rliyn-choph'-6r-a  (2),  s.  pi.  [Pref.  rhyncho-, 
and  neut.  pi.  of  Gr.  »^op6s  (phoros)  —  bearing.] 
EiUOM. :  A  tribe  of  Tetramerous  Beetles. 
Front  of  the  head  prolonged  into  a  rostrum 
or  snont,  with  the  mouth  at  its  extremity. 
The  antenna  are  placed  on  the  sides  of  the 
rostrum,  at  its  base,  its  apex,  or  tlie  parts 
intermediate.  They  are  geniculate,  and  have 
the  tip  clavate.  The  body  is  often  covered 
with  scales.  It  contains  tlie  weevils,  the 
footless  grubs  of  which  are  so  injurious  to 
many  plants,  in  the  interior  of  whose  stems, 
fruits,  or  seeds  they  live.  Families  :  Cur- 
culionidffi,  Brentidse,  Authribidge,  and  Bru- 
chidae. 

rhyn'-cho-phore,  5.  [Rhynchophora.]  Any 
individual  member  of  the  Rhynchophora(q.  v.). 

rhyh-choph'-or-iis,  s.  [Pref.  rhyncho-,  and 
Gr.  ipop6<;  {j)horos)  =  bearing.] 

Eiitom.  :  A  genus  of  Curculionidpe.  They 
are  of  large  size.  The  larvse  live  in  the  stems 
of  succulent  plants,  as  palms,  bananas,  the 
sug.ir-caue,  &c. 

rliyTa-ell6-pi'-n8e,s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  rhynchops, 
genit.  rhynchop{is) ;  Lat.  fem.  pi.  adj.  sutf. 
■ince.] 

Ornith.  :  Skimmers,  Scissor-bills  ;  a  sub- 
family of  Laridas,  with  a  single  genus,  Rhyn- 
chops (q.v.). 

rhyh'-chops,  s.  [Pref.  rhynch-,  and  Gr.  oi/* 
(ops)  =  tlie  face.] 

Ornith.  :  Skimmer,  Scissor-bill ;  the  sole 
genus  of  the  .sub-family  Rhynchopina;,  with 
three  species:  one  from  America,  one  from 
India,  and  the  third  from  the  Nile  and  the 
Red  Sea.  They  differ  from  the  Steminfe 
(q.v.)  in  having  the  bill  long  and  thin;  the 
mandibles  very  narrow  and  compressed,  the 
lower  one  being  longer  than  the  upper. 

ffhyn-cho-rhi'-nus,  s.    [Pref.  rhyncho-,  and 
Gr.  p''s-(r/tis),  genit.  picds(r/tinos)  =  the  snout.] 
Palwont. :  A  genus  of  Murseuidse,  with  one 
species,  from  the  Middle  Eocene. 

rlisna-cho-sau'-ri-an,  a.  [Mod.  Lat.  rhyn- 
chosauriim) ;  Eng.  suff.  -ian.]  Belonging  to, 
characteristic  of,  or  resembling  Rhynchosau- 
rus.    (Owen :  Palmont.  (ed.  2nd),  p.  267.) 

rhyn-clio-sau'-rus,  s.  [Pref.  rhyncho-,  a«d 
Gr.  (Taupo!  (saiiros)^  a  lizard.] 

Palceont. :  A  genus  of  Cryptodontia.  founded 
on  fragmentary  remains  from  the  New  Red 
Sandstone  oftheGrinsill  quarries,  near  Shrews- 
bury. The  skull  differs  from  that  of  existing 
Lacei-tilians,  and  resembles  that  of  a  bird  or 
turtle,  especially  in  the  absence  of  teeth. 
Tliere  is  one  species,  RhynxJwsaurus  articeps. 

rliyn-chd'-§i-a,  s.  [Mod.  Lat.,  from  Gr. 
pvyxo^  (rhungcJios)  =  &  snout,  ao  named  from 
its  beakefl  flowers.] 

Bot. .  The  typical  genus  of  Rhynchosieae 
(q.v.).  Herbs  or  undershrubs,  generally 
twining,  with  trifoliolate  or  simple  leaves, 
and  racetiies  generally  of  yellowish  flowers. 
Speries  numerous,  from  Southern  Asia, 
Australia,  and  America, 

rhyn-cho-i^i-e'-ae,  s.  pi.     [Mod.  Lat.  rhyn- 
ch^si(a);  Lut.  fem.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -ecB.] 
Bot.  :  A  sub-tribe  of  Phaseolese. 


rhyn-chos'-por-a,  s.  [Pref.  rhyncho-,  and 
Gr.  a-iropa.  (spora)  =  a  seed.  Named  from  the 
beaked  fruit.] 

Bot.  :  Beak-rush  ;  the  typical  genus  of  the 
Rbynchosporidae(q.v.).Spikelets  few,  flowered 
in  axillary  or  terminal  corymbs  or  panicles, 
only  one  or  two  glumes  flowering;  bristles' 
six  or  more,  or  none.  Known  species  about 
fifty,  from  the  temperate  and  tropic  regions. 
Two,  Rhychospora  alba,  the  Wliito,  aud  R.  Jusca, 
the  Brown  Beak-rush,  are  British. 

rh^-cho-spbr'-e-SB,  s.  pi  [Mod.  Lat. 
rhynclbospoiXa) ;  Lat.  fem.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -ew.] 

Bot. :  A  tribe  of  Cyperaceae,  containing  two 
families:  Rhynchosporidse  (typical),  and 
Schoeuidae  (q.v.). 

rhyn-cho-spor'-i-dse,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat. 
rhynchospor(a) ;  Lat.  fenj.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.] 

[Rh  YNCHOSPORE^  ] 

rhyn,-cho'-ta»  s.  pi  [Mod.  Lat.,  from  Gr. 
pvyxoi;  (rhungchos)  =  a  snout] 

Entom. :  An  order  of  Hemimetabola,  the 
same  as  Latreille's  Hemiptera.  Sub-orders  : 
Homoptera  and  Heteropteia. 

rh^n-clio-teu'-tliis,  s.    [Pref.  rhyncho-,  and 
Mod.  Lat.  <eit(/iis(q.v.).] 
Palceont. :  (See  extract  under  Rhyncholite). 

rhyne,  s.  [Russ.]  The  name  given  to  the 
best  quality  of  Russian  hemp. 

rhy'-o-lite,  s.  [Gr.  pew  (rlieo)  =  to  flow,  and 
Ai0o9  (lithos)  =  a  stone.] 

Petrol  :  A  name  originally  given  by  V. 
Richthofen  to  certain  rocks  of  late  geological 
age  occurring  in  Hungary,  to  distinguish  them 
from  trachyte  (q.v.).  They  enclose  quartz  as 
an  essential  constituent,  and  bear  evidence  of 
having  been  viscous  surface  lavas,  the  fluxion 
structure  being  well  delined.  Most  of  the 
vitreous  rocks,  such  as  obsidians,  &c.,  are 
now  included  in  this  generic  term,  which  also 
embraces  those  of  the  earliest  geological 
age,  most  of  wliich  have  lost  their  original 
aspect  by  subsequent  devitrification. 

rhyolite-breccia,  s. 

Petrol  :  A  breccia  consisting  almost  entirely 
of  fragments  of  rhyolites, 

t  rhy-par-o-graph'-ic,  u.  [Eng.  rhyparo- 
graph(y):  -ic.) 

1.  Dealing  with  low  life  ;  naturalistic. 

"  She  takes  a  sort  of  Natiimlistic  dellcht  in  describ- 
ing the  most  sordid  and  ehiibbiest  fenturesof  the  leiidt 
attractive  kind  of  English  middle-class  life,  and  in 
doing  this  never  misses  a  rhyparographic  toucli  when 
she  can  introduce  one." — Acadeviy,  April  3, 1S86,  p.  23i. 

2.  Pertaining  to,  or  connected  with  rhy- 
parography  (q.v.). 

rhy-pa-rog'-ra-phy,  s.  [Gr.  pvTrapos  (rhu- 
paros)  =  filthy,  dirty,  and  ypdtfuii  (grapho)  =  to 
write,  to  draw.) 

Lit. :  Dirt-painting ;  a  contemptuous  term 
applied  by  the  ancients  to  genre  or  still-life 
pictures.     (Fairholt.) 

rhy'-phi-dse,  s.  pi  [Mod.  Lat.  rhyph(us)', 
Lat.  fem.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idw.] 

Entom. :  False  Craneflies.  A  family  of 
Dipterous  insects. 

rhy'-phiis,  s.    [Gr.  pvjros  (rhupos)  =  dirt,  filth.] 

1.  Entomology  ; 

(1)  The  typical  genus  of  Rhyphidse  (q.v.). 

(2)  A  genus  of  Beetles,  family  Myceto- 
philidse.  The  larva  of  Rhyphzis  /enestTalis 
lives  in  cow  dung. 

2.  Palceont.:  One  species  of  Rhyphus  (1), 
from  the  P-arbeck  beds. 

rhj^'-ti-CUS,  s.  [Gr.  puffTtfcds  (rhuptiJcos)  = 
cleansing.] 

Ichthy. :  A  genus  of  Percidae,  with  four 
species— three  fiom  the  West  Indies  and  one 
from  the  Galapagos.  Body  oblong,  com- 
pressed, covered  with  minute  scales  embedded 
in  the  thick  skin.  Spines  of  verticals  but 
little  developed,  always  in  small  number  and 
short,  and  in  some  species  disappearing  en- 
tirely. 

rliy-sim'-e-ter,  s.  [Gr.  puo-i?  (rhusis)  =  a 
flowing,  a  stream,  and  Eng.  Tneter  (q.  v.).  |  An 
instrument  for  measuring  the  velocity  of  fluids 
or  the  speed  of  ships.  It  presents  the  open 
end  of  a  tube  to  the  impact  of  the  current, 
which  raises  a  column  of  mercury  in  a  gra- 
duated tube. 


rhy-s6'-de§t,  s.  [Gr.  pwo-cifies  (rhumdxs)^ 
wrinkled-looking;  pvao't (rhusos) ■=■  wrinkled, 
and  ei6o9  (evdos)  =  form.] 

Entom. :  The  typical  genus  of  Rhysodida 
(q.v.).  Antennae  granulated ;  articulations  of 
the  tarsi  entire. 

rhy-so'-di-dse,  s.  pi  [Mod.  Lat.  rhy8od{e8); 
Lat  fem.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.] 

Entom. :  A  family  of  Necrophaga  or  Clavl- 
cornia.  Antennae  eleven-jointed,  the  joints 
rounded,  and  of  nearly  equal  width.  Small, 
elongated,  wood-eating  beetles,  with  longi- 
tudinal furrows  above. 

rhythm,  *  rithm,  s.  [O.  Fr.  rithiae,  from 
Lat.  rhythmum,  accus.  of  rhythmus,  from  Gr, 
puSjLLo?  (Hvuthmos)  =  measured  motion,  time, 
measure,  proportion ;  Fr.  rhythms ;  Sp.  & 
Ital.  ritmo.] 

1.  The  measure  of  time  or  movement  by 
regularly  recurring  motions,  impulses,  sounds, 
&c.,  as  in  poetry,  prose,  and  music,  and,  by 
analogy,  in  dancing;  periodical  emphasis; 
numerical  proportion  or  harmony.  In  poetry 
rhythm  is  the  regular  succession  of  arses  and 
theses,  or  of  long  and  short  (heavy  and  light) 
syllables  in  a  verse.  In  prose  it  is  an  arrange- 
ment of  words  in  an  expressive  and  pleasing 
succession  ;  but  its  regularity  is  not  so  greao 
that  it  can  be  reduced  to  a  law.  When  it  can 
be  reduced  to  a  law,  it  loses  the  name  of 
rhythm  and  becomes  metre.  In  music  rhythm 
is  the  disposition  of  the  notesof  acompo.sition 
in  respect  of  time  and  measure  ;  tlie  measured 
beat  which  marks  the  character  and  expression 
of  the  music.  In  dancing,  the  rhythm  is  re- 
cognised in  the  sound  of  the  feet. 

"When  we  talk  or  write  coutinuonaly  about  any 
subject  that  aitpeals  to  the  paaaioiis,  we  gratify  a 
natural  Instinct  by  falling  into  a  certain  regularity. 
Both  the  voice  and  the  arrangement  of  the  wordt  fall 
under  this  regular  influence  :  the  voicp  is  modulateiL 
ai^  the  words  are  regulated  in  a  kind  of  flow  called 
rJ^thm,  Without  rki/thm,  the  expression  of  passion 
becomes  spasmodic  and  painful,  like  the  aobhing  of  a 
child.  Rhuthm  overtR  tnia  pain  by  giving  a  seiiBeof 
order  controlling  and  directing  passion.  Hence  rhythm 
l9  in  place  wherever  speech  is  Impassioned,  and  in* 
tended  at  the  same  time  to  be  pleasurivble :  and  im* 
passioned  speech  without  rhylhin  is,  when  long  con- 
tinued, uupleaaing." — Abbott  &  Seeley :  Eng.  Lessont 
for  Eng.  People,  5  91. 

2.  Rhyme,  metre,  verse,  number. 

3.  Physiol. :  The  proportion  as  to  time  be- 
tween the  action  of  an  organ,  an  intermittent 
or  remittent  disease,  &c.,  at  successive  periods.- 
Investigations  as  to  the  respiratory  rhythm, 
establish  first  the  number  of  inspirations  per 
minute  in  normal  breathing,  and  show  th6 
greater  or  less  frequency  in  certain  states  of 
health.    (Foster:  Physiol) 

*  rhyth'-mer,  s.  [Eng.  rhythm;  -er.]  A 
rhymer,  a  poetaster,  a  rhymester.    (Fuller.) 

rhyth'-mic,  rhyth'-mic-al,  a.  [Gr.  pvefii* 
Kos  (rhiUhmikos)  ;  Lat.  rhythmictis.] 

1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  rhythm;  having 
rhythm  duly  regulated  by  cadences,  accents, 
and  quantities. 

"  The  rhythmical  arrangement  of  sounds  not  ai-ticu- 
Inted  produces  music;  while  from  the  like  arrange- 
ment of  articulate  sounds  we  get  the  cadences  of  pros* 
and  the  measures  of  vbibq."— Guest:  History  (^f  EnglUh 
Rhythmt,  bk.  i.,  ch.  i, 

2.  Med. :  Periodical. 

rhyth'-mic-g-l-lj?-,  a/iv.  [Eng.  rh-ythmicaX; 
-ly.]    In  a  rhythmical  manner  ;  with  rhythm. 

*  rh^th'-mics,  s.    [Rhythmic]    That  branch 

of  music  which  treats  of  the  length  of  sounds 
and  of  emphasis, 

*  rhyth'-ming,  a.  [Eng.  rhythm;  -i7ig.\ 
Making  rimes  ;  riming.    (FulUr.) 

* rhythm'-less,  a.  [Eng.  rhythm;  -les8.'\ 
Destitute  of  rhythm. 

rh^th-mom'-e-ter,  s.  [Gr.  pu9/Aos(rfi.w(/imos) 
=  rhythm,  and  fierpov  (metron)  =  a  measure.] 
Any  instrument  for  marking  time  to  move- 
ments in  music. 

rhyth'-mus,  s.    [Lat.]    Rhythm  (q.v.). 

rhy-ti-^  rhy-tx-do-,  pre/.  [Gr.  pvTi<:  (rhutis), 
genit.  pvTiBo';(rhutidos)=a.  wrinkle.]  Wrinkled. 

rhy-ti-do-,  pref.    [Rhvti-.] 

rhy-ti-do-lep'-is,  s.  [Pref.  rhytido-,  and  Gr. 
Keiriq  (lepis)  =a  scale.] 

Palceobot.  :  A  genus  of  Sigillaroids.  It  has 
large,  iiexagonal,  tripunctate  areoles,  and  nar- 
row, often  transversely  striate,  ribs. 


I&te,  fat,  f^re,  amidst,  what,  f^ll,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot* 
or.  woic,  \7gl£,  work,  wh6,  son;  mute,  cilh,  ciire,  vinite,  cur,  rule,  full;  try,  Syrian,    ee.  oe  =  e;  ey  =  a;  qu  =  kw* 


rhytidoma— ribaldry 
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f hy-tid'-6-ma,  s.    [Gr.  pvTiBtaiia  (rhuHdoma) 
=  a  wrinkle.]  '  IRhyti-.] 

Bot. :  The  scales  produced  by  the  formation 
of  epiphloBiim  iuside  the  liber  or  mesophloeum. 
{Mohl) 

rhy-tid-OS'-te-iis,  s.    [Pref.  rhytid(oy,  and 
Gr,  oore'oc  {osteon)  =  a  bone.] 

PalcEont  :  A  genus  of  lAbyrinthodonts, 
described  by  Owen  in  1884,  from  the  Trias  of 
the  Orange  Free  State.  (Quar.  Joum.  Geol. 
Soc,  xl.  3c!3.) 

Thy-ti-glos'-sa,   s.      [Pref.  rhyti',  and  Gr, 
yAiaa-a-a  (glossa)'—  a  tongue.] 

Bot.  :  A  genus  of  Gendarussese.  Species 
very  numerous,  generally  with  red  flowers. 
Tliey  are  f^om  America  and  Southern  Africa. 
An  infusion  of  the  leaves  of  the  American 
Rhytiglossa  pectcyralis  is  used  for  diseases  of 
the  chest,  or  the  leaves  are  boiled  with  sugar 
to  make  a  stomachic  syrup. 

rhy-ti'-na,  s.    [Gr.  part's  (rhntis)  =  a  wrinkle, 
in  allusion  to  the  rugose  nature  of  the  skin,] 

1.  Zool. :  A  recently  extinct  genus  of  Sirenia. 
Edentulous,  mastication  being  performed  by 
horny  oval  plates  ;  head  very  small  in  pro- 
portion to  body ;  tail  with  two  lateral  pointed 
lobes ;  pectoral  limbs  small  and  truncated ; 
skin  naked,  covered  with  a  thin,  hard,  rugged, 
bark-like  epidermis.  Only  one  species  known, 
BhytiTia  stelleri,  the  northern  Sea-cow,  It 
was  discovered  by  Steller,  a  German  naturalist 
in  the  Russian  service,  in  1741,  and  was  then  ex- 
tremely abundant  round  Beliriiig's  and  Copper 
Island  in  the  North  Pacitic,  Tlie  last  was  sup- 
posed to  have  been  killed  in  1768,  but  "Nor- 
denskibld  obtained  information  from  the  na- 
tives of  Behring's  Island  which  led  him  to 
believe  that  a  few  individuals  may  have  sur- 
vived to  a  much  later  date,  even  to  1854 " 
(Encyo.  BHt.  (ed.  9tli),  xv.  391,  Note).  The 
habits  of  the  Khytina  were  similar  to  those  of 
the  Manatee,  which  it  greatly  exceeded  in 
size,  attaining  a  length  of  about  twenty-five 
feet.  Steller  published  an  excellent  account 
of  its  anatomy  and  habits,  and  quantities  of 
its  remains  have  since  been  discovered.  A 
nearly  perfect  skeleton  from  Behring's  Island 
has  been  placed  in  the  Natural  History  Mu- 
seum, South  Kensington. 

2.  Palceont. :  Occurs  in  the  Post  Pliocene  of 
Siberia. 

Jrhy-tis'-ma,  s.     [Gr.  puno-jxa  (rhutisma)  =  a 
darn  or  patch.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Phacidiacei  (Ascomycetous 
Fungals),  growing  on  the  leaves  of  various 
trees  and  shrubs,  and  producing  dark  patches 
or  sj'ots  oh  their  surface.  RhytisTna  aceroides 
IS  found  on  the  sycamore  and  maple,  and  B. 
salicinum  on  willows. 

Xi'-al.  ».    [Sp.]    A  real  (q.v.). 

*  ri'-al,  *  ry-al,  *  ry-alle,  ».  &  a.     [Real 

(2),  a.]    [Royal.] 

A.  As  mbst. :  An  old  English  gold  coin,  of 
Tarying  value  ;  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VI.,  the 
|p3id  rial  was  worth  10s.  ;  in  the  beginning  of 


OOLD  RIAL  OF  MARY. 

the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  rials  were  cur- 
rent at  15s,  each,  and  in  the  reign  of  James  I., 
the  rose-rial  of  gold  was  current  at  30s.,  and 
the  spur-rial  at  15s. ;  a  royal. 
B.  As  adj. :  Royal,  regal,  noble. 

*ri-al-te,  *ry-al-te,a.  [Rial,  a.]  Royalty, 
nobility. 

•ri'-an-9^,  s.  [Eng.  riaftit);  -ey.]  The 
quality  or  state  uf  being  riant ;  cheerfulness, 
gaiety,    (fiarlyle.) 

•ri'-ant,  a.     [Fr.,  pr.  par.  of  r£re  =  to  laugh.] 

1,  Laughing,  gay,  merry,  clieerful. 

"  H«  was  Jovial,  riant,  iocoao."—Carl2/le  :  Reminis- 
cences, i.  206. 

2.  Cheerful- 

"  I  rejoice  your  apartment  is  so  riant.'— Eliz.  Car- 
ter:  Letters,  iiL  67. 


rito,  *  ribbe,  *  rybbe,  s.  [A.S.  n66 ;  cogn. 
with  Dut.  rib;  leel.  rif;  Sw,  ref-'been  (=  rib- 
bone);  Dan.  rib-been;  O.  H.  Ger.  rippL ;  Ger. 
rippe ;  Russ.  rebro;  prob.  from  the  same  root 
as  rive.] 
L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Lit, :  In  the  same  sense  as  II,  1. 

"  And  the  Lord  Ood  caused  a  deep  sleep  to  fall  upon 
Adam,  and  he  slept:  and  he  took  one  of  his  ribs,  aud 
clused  up  the  flean  instead  thtrtn}t"—Oenem  11.  2L 

2.  Figuratively : 

*  (1)  A  wife,  in  allusion  to  Eve. 

"  How  many  have  we  l^nown  whose  heads  have  beene 
broken  by  their  own  rib."~Bp.  Hall :  Solomon's  De- 
fiiiition. 

*  (2)  Anything  long  and  narrow ;  a  strip :  as, 
a  rib  of  laud. 

(3)  A  curved  part  on  which  anything  rests 
for  support ;  specif.,  one  of  the  extension  rods 
on  which  the  cover  of  an  umbrella  or  parasol 
is  stretched.  They  are  made  of  whalebone, 
steel,  or  cane. 

*  (4)  (See  extract.) 

"  Thirdly,  iu  setting  on  yotir  feather,  whether  it  is 

f)ared  or  drawu  with  a  thicke  rybbe,  or  a  thiuue  rybbe, 
the  rybbs  is  the  hard  quill  ^vhich  divideth  the  feather.)' 
— Ascham :  Scheie  of  Shootiiige,  bk.  L 

II.  Technically 

1.  Anat.  (PL):  Arched  and  highly  elastic 
bones  extending  outwards  and  forwards  from 
the  vertebral  colunm,  and  forming  the  lateral 
walls  of  the  thorax.  Normally  they  are 
twelve  in  number  on  each  side,  though  a  small 
thirteentli  rib  is  sometimes  seen.  The  first 
seven  pairs  are  affixed  to  costal  cartilages, 
uniting  them  to  the  sternum,  whence  they  are 
called  sternal  or  true  ribs,  the  remaining  five 
are  asternal  or  false  ribs.  The  three  upper 
asternal  ribs  are  united  by  their  respective  car- 
tilages to  the  rib  above  tliem  ;  the  two  lower, 
being  unattached,  are  called  floating  ribs,  A 
rib  consists  of  a  head  or  capituluni,  a  neck,  a 
tubercle,  a  body,  an  angle,  and  a  sub-costal 
groove.  (Qnain.)  Besides  protecting  the  lungs 
from  injury,  the  raising  of  the  ribs  by  the  ex- 
ternal inter-costal  and  other  muscles  enlarges 
the  chest  for  inspiration  of  air. 

2.  Anything  more  or  less  resembling  a  rib, 
in  form,  position,  use,  ifec.  :  as — 

(1)  Architecture: 

(a)  A  timber  arch  to  support  a  plastered 
ceiling. 

(h)  Plain,  or  variously  moulded,  clustered, 
and  ornamented  moulding  on  the  interior  of  a 
vaulted  roof. 

(c)  A  term  sometimes  applied  to  the  mould- 
ings of  timber-roofs,  and  those  forming  tracery 
on  walls  and  in  windows. 

(d)  A  curved  member  of  an  arch  centre. 
The  rib  of  a  bridge  or  roof  may  be  of  iron  or 
wood,  having  an  arched  form  and  springing 
from  abutments.  The  rib  of  a  centreing  is  of 
wood,  and  forms  a  part  of  a  frame  whose  con- 
struction depends  upon  the  span  and  expected 
weight. 

(2)  BooJcbind. :  Oneof  the  ridges  on  the  back 
of  a  book  which  serve  for  covering  the  tapes 
and  for  ornament. 

3.  Botany: 

(1)  A  main  vein  proceeding  directly  from 
the  base  to  the  apex  of  a  leaf,  or  to  the  points 
of  the  lobes. 

(2)  A  projecting  vein. 

4.  Cloth :  A  prominent  line  or  rising,  as  in 
corduroy. 

5.  Mack. :  An  angle-plate  east  between  two 
other  plates,  to  brace  and  strengthen  them  : 
as  between  the  sole  and  wall-plate  of  a  bracket. 

6.  Mining:  A     ,  iji 
pillar  of  coal  left      IL^  ^.Zj 
as  a  support   for      lci''"'TJ  —^ 
the  roof  of  a  mine. 

7.  Shipwright.  : 
One  of  the  curved 
side  timbers  of  a 
ship  or  boat,  to 
which  the  wooden 
planking  and.  the 
interior  sheathing 
is  trenailed  or 
pinned.  In  wooden 
vessels  of  consi-  kib. 
derable  size,  tim- 

bei'  of  the  required  dimensions  and  form  can- 
not be  procured  to  make  a  rib  of  one  piece,  so 
it  is  made  in  sections  scarfed  together.  These 
are  known  as  the  first,  second,  and  third  fut- 
tocks,  and  terminate  in  the  1;op-timber.     In 


iron  vessels,  a  bar  of  the  proper  size  is  bent 
into  the  required  form. 

"  Tlie  outer  skin  was  formed   of  narrow  planks 

fastened  to  internal  frames  or  ribs," — CasseU's  TecJmi- 

cal  Educator,  pt.  xii,,  p.  38G. 

%  A  rib  of  ore : 

Mining  :  An  irregular  vertical  table  of 
metallic  matter  occuxring  in  a  vein  of  some 
other  mineral. 

rib-band,  s. 

Shipbuilair^g : 

1.  A  long  strip  of  timber  following  the  cur- 
vatiyes  of  the  vessel  and  bolted  to  its  ribs  to 
holdjtliem  in  position  and  impart  stability  to 
the  skeleton.  A  number  of  these  are  fastened 
at  different  distances  from  the  keel, 

2.  Square  timbers  fastened  lengthways  in 
the  bilgeways,  to  prevent  the  timbers  of  the 
cradle  slipping  outward  during  launching. 

Rib-band  lines : 

Shipbuild. :  Oblique  longitudinal  sections  of 
the  hull. 

Rib-hand  nail : 

Shipbuild.  :  Ribbing-nail  (q.v.). 

Rib-band  shore: 

Shipbuild. :  A  strut  to  sujiport  the. frame  of 
a  ship  while  building.  Their  heads  rest 
against  the  rib-bands,  and  their  bases  on  the 
slip  or  dock. 

rib-vaulting,  s. 

Arch. :  Vaulting  having  ribs  projectingbelow 
the  general  surface  of  the  ceiling  to  strengthen 
and  ornament  it.  When  the  ribs  radiate  from 
a  central  boss  or  pendant,  it  is  termed  fan- 
vaulting,  or  fan-tracery  vaulting. 

rib,  v.t.    [RiB,  s.] 

1.  To  furnish  with  ribs  ;  to  form  with  ribs, 
lines,  or  channels,  as  cloth, 

"  Was  I  by  rocks  engender'd,  ribb'd  with  steel. 
Such  tortures  to  resist,  or  not  to  feel?"      Sandys. 

2.  To  enclose,  as  the  body,  with  ribs ;  to 
shut  in, 

"  It  were  too  gross 
To  rib  her  cerecloth  in  the  obscure  grave." 

Shakesp. :  Merchant  qf  Venice,  IL  t. 

3.  To  plough,  so  as  to  leave  rib-like  ridges, 
somewhat  apart. 


*ri-bad'-o-qiiin, 
*ri-bau'~de- 
quin,  s.  [Fr.] 
[Ribald.] 

1.  A  mediseval 
engine  of  war,  con- 
sisting of  a  kind 
of  war-chariot  for- 
tified with  iron 
spikes,  placed  in 
front  of  an  army 

arrayed  for  battle.  eibadoquin. 

In  the  fourteenth 

century  they  were  furnished  with  small  can- 
nons. 

2.  A  powerful  crossbow  for  throwing  long 
darts. 

rib' -aid,  *  rib-aud,  *  rib-aude,  *  ryb- 

aude,  s.  &  a.  [O.  Fr.  ribald,  riband,  ribauld 
(Fr.  ribaut)~B.  ribald,  a  ruffian;  connected 
with  O.  H.  Ger.  hripa;  M.  H,  Ger,  ri&e=a 
prostitute ;  of.  O.  Fr.  riber  =  to  toy  with  a 
female ;  Low  Lat.  ribaldus  =  a  ribald,  a  lewd 
person  ;  ribalda  =  a  prostitute.] 

A,  As  subst.  :  A  low,  rough,  licentious,  and 
foul-mouth  fellow. 

"  A  mad  man,  aribaud,  anadulterer."— /'ox^.'  Aates, 
p.  74. 

B,  As  adj. ;  Low,  base,  licentious,  lewd, 
profligate, 

"  A  ribald  king  and  court 
Bade  him  toil  on,  to  make  them  sport." 

Scott :  Marmion,  i,    (Intred,) 

rib'-ald-ish,   a,     [Eng,   ribald ;   -ish.]    Dis- 
posed to  ribaldry  ;  ribald,  lewd,  licentious. 
"  The  idle,  ribaldish,  and  acuri-ilous  mirth  of  tho 
prophane. "—£?).  IlaU  :  Worlcs,  L,  §  84. 

*  rib'-ald-roiis,  *  rib-auld-rous,  *  ryb- 
aiv-douse,  a.      [Eng.  ribald;  -o%ts.]     Con- 
taining ribaldry ;  ribald,  lewd,  licentious. 
"  With  nbaldrous  soiiga  aoid  jests."— Pr^/nne .'  1  iHfr 
trio-Ma&tix,  lii.  1. 

rib'-ald-rj^p  *  rib-aud-rie.  s.    [O.  Fr.  rf- 

baldere^  ribaudtrie ;  Sp.  &  It-al.  ribalderia; 
Port,  ribaudaria.]  The  talk  or  language  of  a 
ribald  ;  lewdness,  obscenity,  indecency, 

"  He  was,  as  usual,  interrupted  in  his  defence  by 

ribaldry  and  scurriUty  from  tlie  judgment  seat"— 

Macaulay :  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  t. 


hSU^  h6it;  poiit,  j^^l;  cat,  9ell,  cborns,  9liin,  bench;  go,  gem;  tliin,  this;  sin,  a§;  expect,  Xenophon,  e^ist.    ph  =  f; 
-oiaUa  -tiaa  =  shgji.   -tion,  -sion  =  shun ;  -tion,  -§ion  =  zhdn.   -xious,  -tious,  -eious  =  slir?.   -ble.  -die,  &c.  =  bel,  deL 
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t  xnfb'-and,  *  rib-ban,  n.    [Ribbon.] 

riband-agate,  s. 

Min. :  An  agate  consisting  of  parallel  bands 
of  chalcedony  of  various  colours. 

riband-jaspor,  s. 

Min.  :  A  variety  of  jasper  found  in  the  Ural 
Mountains,  in  which  the  parallel  bands  are  of 
varying  or  alternating  colours. 

riband- wave,  s. 

Entom.:  Ageometermoth, j4cMtoZiaot»rsato, 
very  common  in  Britain.  The  larva  feeds 
on  the  aveus,  the  meadow-sweet,  &c. 

riband-weed,  s. 

Bot.  :  Laminaria  sacchaHna. 

•r5tb'-and,  v.t.    [Ribbon,  s.]    To  adorn  with 

riliands  or  ribbons. 

"  A  ribaneled  wostcote,  and  foar  clean  pair  of  socks." 
—Beaum.  *  Ftet. :  Fair  Maid  of  the  Inn,  iiL  1. 

*  rib'-and-if  m,  5.    [Ribbonisu.] 

*  rib-aud,  *  rib-aude,  s.  &  a.    [Ribald.] 

*  rib-and-rle,  k.    [Ribaldry.] 

*  rib-anld-rous,  a.    [Ribaldbous.] 
rib'-band,  s.    [Ribbon.] 
ribbed,  a.    [Eng.  rib;  -ed.] 

I.  Ordinary  Langtiage  : 

1.  Furnished  with  ribs ;  having  ribs. 

2.  Having  rising  lines  and  channels,  as  cor- 
duroy cloth. 

3.  Inclosed,  as  the  body  by  ribs ;  shut  in. 

"  As  Neptune's  pnxk,  ribbed  and  paled  in 
With  rocks  unscaleable,  and  roaring  waters," 

Shaketp. :  CymbeUne,  Hi,  1. 

II.  Bot.  (Of  a  leaf):  Having  several  ribs; 
having  three  or  more  ribs  proceeding  from  the 
base  to  the  apex  of  a  lea^  and  connected  by 
branching,  primary  veins  of  the  form  and 
magnitude  of  projier  veinlets. 

ribbed-arch,  s. 

Arch. :  An  arch  consisting  of  iron  or  timber 
parallel  ribs  springing  from  stone  abutments. 

ribbed-mudstones,  s.  pi. 

Giol. :  The  lowest  beds  in  the  Moffat  Strata. 
They  correspond  with  the  inferior  part  of  the 
Upper  Llaudeilo. 

ribb'-ingr,  s.    [Eng.  rib;  -ing.] 

1.  An  assemblage  or  arrangement  of  ribs, 
as  the  timber-work  sustaining  a  vaulted  ceil- 
ing ;  ridges  on  cloth ;  veins  in  the  leaves  of 
plants,  &c. 

2.  Agric. :  A  kind  of  imperfect  ploughing, 
formerly  conmion,  by  which  stubbles  were 
rapidly  turned  over,  every  alternate  strip  ouly 
being  moved.  By  this  method  only  half  the 
land  is  raised,  the  furrow  being  laid  over 
quite  flat,  and  covering  an  equal  space  of  the 
level  surface.  A  similar  operation  is  still  in 
use  in  some  places,  after  land  has  been  pul- 
verized by  clean  ploughing,  anrl  is  ready  for 
receiving  the  seed,  and  the  mode  of  sowing 
upon  lana  thus  prepared  is  also  called  ribbing. 

ribbing-nail,  s. 

Skipbuild.  :  A  nail  with  a  large  round  head, 
with  rings  to  prevent  the  head  from  splitting 
the  timber  or  being  drawn  through ;  used 
cliiefly  for  fastening  rib-bands.  Also  <Killed  a 
rib-band  nail. 

lib'-ble,  s.     [Another  form  of  rabble,  used 
only  in  the  compounds.] 

•  ribble-rabble,  o. 

1.  A  rabble,  a  mob. 

2.  Indecent  or  silly  talk. 

•  ribble-row,  s.    A  list,  a  series. 

"  This  wltcb  a  ri66?«-rott  rehearses 
01  scurvy  names  in  scurvy  verses,"  Cotton. 

rib'-bon,  rib'-and,  rib'-band,  *  rib'-ban, 

8.  &  a.  [It.  ribin  =  a  ribbon,  from  ribe  =  a 
flake,  a  bair,  a  ribbon  ;  Gael.  ribian=a.  rib- 
bon, from  rib,  7-i&e  =  a  hair,  a  rag,  a  tassel,  a 
fringe  ;  Wei.  rhibin  =  a  streak ;  O.  Fr.  riban, 
ruben,  rubant  (Fr.  ruban).'] 

A.  As  substantive : 

L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Lit. :  A  fillet  of  silk,  satin,  ftc. ;  a  narrow 
web  of  silk,  satin,  or  other  material,  nsed  for 
ornament  or  for  fastening  some  part  of  female 
attire. 


2.  Figuratively : 

(1)  A  shred,  a  rag :  as.  The  sails  were  torn 
into  ribbo/is. 

(2)  (PI.) :  Carriage  reins.    (Colloq.) 

"  Mr.  Tom  Abbott  on  each  occasion  holding  the 
ribbons."— Field,  Dec.  86, 1885. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Fibre:  A  continuous  strand  of  cotton 
or  other  tibre  in  a  loose,  untwisted  condition ; 
a  sliver. 

2.  Carp. :  A  long,  thin  strip  of  wood,  or  a 
series  of  such  strips  connecting  a  number  of 
parts. 

3.  Her. :  One  of  the  ordinaries,  containing 
one-eighth  part  of  the  bend,  of  which  it  is  a 
diminutive. 

4.  Metal-working :  A  long,  thin  strip  of 
metal,  such  as  a  watch-spring ;  a  thin  steel  band 
for  a  belt  or  an  endless  saw ;  a  thin  band  of 
magnesium  for  burning ;  a  thin  steel  strip  for 
measuring,  &c. 

5.  Naut. :  The  painted  mouldings  on  a  ship's 
side. 

B.  ^5  adj. :  Of  or  pertaining  to  Ribbonlsm : 
as,  a  Ribbon  Society. 

If  (1)  Blue  ribbon :  A  small  piece  of  ribbon 
of  a  blue  colour  on  the  breast,  to  indicate  that 
the  wearer  belongs  to  the  Blue  Ribbon  Army 
(q.v.),  or  at  least  is  a  total  abstainer. 

(2)  Blue  Ribbon  Army :  A  gospel  temperance 
movement,  inaugurated  by  Mr.  William  Noble 
on  Feb.  10,  1878.  The  headquailers  are  at 
Hoxton  Hall,  London. 

(3)  The  Blue  Ribbon:  The  Order  of  the 
Garter. 

(4)  The  Blue  Ribbon  of  the  Turf:  The  Derby 
(q.v.). 

(5)  The  Red  Ribbon :  The  Order  of  the  Bath. 

(6)  To  handle  the  ribbons:  To  drive.  (Colloq. 
or  slang.) 

ribbon -braJce,  5.    A 

fonn  of  brake  having  a  band 
which  nearly  surrounds 
the  wheel  whose 
motion  is  to  be 
checked.  One  arm 
is  made  fast  and 
the  other  is  at- 
tached to  the  short 
arm  of  a  bent  lever, 
by  means  of  which 
it  may  be  at  once 
applied  to  the 
greater  part  of  the 
periphery  of  the  wheel,  exerting  a  frictional 
pressure  proportionate  to  the  force  applied 
to  the  lever. 

ribbon-fish,  a. 

Ichthyology : 

1.  Sing. :  Regaleeus  banksii,  known  also  as 
the  Oar-hsh,  Its  length  is  about  twelve  feet ; 
colour  silvery,  with  irregular  dark  lines  and 
spots  on  the  anterior  part  of  the  body ; 
dorsal  red  ;  snout  truncated,  mouth  edentate, 
stomach  prolonged  as  a  pouch. 

2.  PI. :  The  Acanthopterygian  division 
Taniiformes  (q.v.). 

ribbon-grass,  s. 

Bot. :  Phalaris  (DigrapMs)  amndinacea,  var. 
variegata.    [Gardener's  garters,  1.] 

ribbon-Jasper,  5.    [Riband- jasper.] 

ribbon-lodge,  s.  An  assembly  of  Ribbon- 
men,  or  their  place  of  meeting. 

ribbon-map,  $.  A  map  printed  on  along 
strip  which  winds  on  an  axis  within  a  case. 

ribbon-saw,  &.    A  band-saw  (q.v.X 

Ribbon-Society,  s. 

Hist. :  A  secret  society  of  Irishmen,  origin- 
ated about  1808.  Originally  an  association  of 
Roman  Catholics,  founded  in  antagonism  to 
the  Orange  Society  of  the  northern  coun- 
ties, it  soon  became  an  agrarian  association, 
having  as  its  main  object  the  securing  of 
"  fixity  of  tenure."  The  members  were  bound 
together  by  an  oath,  had  pass-words,  signs, 
&c.,  and  met  in  lodges.  The  name  was  derived 
from  the  piece  of  green  ribbon  worn  as  a  badge 
in  the  button-hole. 

•'  The  main  object  of  the  Ribbon  Society  was  to  pro- 
vent  any  landlord,  under  any  clrcuniHtancea  whatever, 
from  depriving  a  tenant  of  bis  laud.  '  Fixity  of 
tenure,'  which  has  lately  beeu  bo  boldly  demanded  by 
the  advocates  of  tenant-right,  waa  then  only  secretly 
proclaimed  in  the  lodges  of  the  Jlibban  Society,  and 
fixity  of  tenure '  it  waa  determined  to  carry  oat  to 
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the  death.  The  second  object  was  to  doter.  on  pain  ol 
almost  certain  death,  any  tenant  from  takine  land 
from  which  any  other  tenant  had  been  evioMd."-<B 
Trench  :  Healitiet  i^f  Iriah  Life,  ch.  Ir. 

ribbon-tree,  s. 

Bot. :  Plagianthus  betulinus. 

ribbon-wood,  s. 

Bot. :  Hoheria  popuZitea,  of  New  Zealand. 
ribbon-worms,  s.  pi. 

Zoology : 

1.  [Tape-worms]. 

2.  The  Nemathelmintha  or  Kemertida  (q.T.X 

*rfb'-b6n,  v.t.  [Ribbon,  s.]  To  adorn  with 
ribbons  ;  to  deck  out  or  furnish  with  or  as 
with  ribbons. 

"  Some  o'er  thy  Thamis  row  the  rihbon'd  fair, 
Ottaeru  along  the  safer  turnpike  fly." 

Byron  :  Childe  Harold,  1.  TOl 

rib'-bon-ism,  rib'-and-i^m,  s.      [Eng. 

ribbon,  riband ;  -ism.l 

Hist. :  The  principles  of  Bibbonmen,  or  o2 
the  Ribbon  Society  (q.v.). 

rib'-bon-man,  s.    [Eng.  ribbon;  -imin.}    A 
member  of  the  Ribbon  Society.   [Ribbonism.J 
"  Wild  deeds  had  been  enacted  by  the  mbbomnen'' — 
Trenvh  :  Realitiet  of  Jrish  Life,  ch.  Iv. 

ri'-be§,  s.  [Dan.  ribs;  Sw.  risp,  reps,  or  from 
Ai-ab  ribes  =  Rheum.  Bibes,  a  different  plant.] 
Bot. :  The  typical  genus  of  Grossulariaceffi, 
Grossularia  being  a  synonyn  of  Ribes.  (Lind- 
ley.)  The  typical  genus  of  Ribesieffi  (q.v.). 
(Sir  Joseph  Hooker.)  Petals,  small;  scale-like 
stamens  included  or  nearly  so ;  style  erect. 
Fifty-six  species  are  known,  from  the  north 
temperate  zone  and  the  Andes.  Four  are 
British,  Ribes  Grossularia,  the  Wild  Goose- 
berry [Gooseberry],  R.  alpinuta,  the  Tasteless 
Mountain  Currant,  R.  rubrum,  the  Wild  Cur- 
rant, and  if.  nigrum,  the  Bl^ck  Currant. 
[Currant,  B.  t  (2),  (8).]  Sir  Joseph  Hooker 
places  species  one  under  a  section  Grossularia 
with  the  character,  "  branches  spinous,  leaves 
plaited  in  bud,  peduncles  one  to  three-flow- 
ered," and  the  others  under  Bibesia  (q.v.). 

ri-beg'-i-a,  5.     [From  Mod.  Lat.  ribes  (q.v.).] 
Bot. :   A    section   or   sub-genus  of  Bibes. 
Branches  not  spinous,  leaves  plaited  in  bud ; 
racemes  many-flowered.     Contains  the  cur- 
rants.   (Sir  Joseph  Hoolcer.)    [Currant,] 

ri-bej-i-a'-je-w,  s.  pi.    [Mod.  Lat.  ribesi(a): 

Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -acece.] 
Bot. :  Grossulariacese.    (Endlicher.) 

ri-be^-i-e'-ca,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  ribesi(a); 
Lat.  fem.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -ece.] 

Bot. :  A  tribe  of  Saxifragacese.  Shrubs. 
Ovary  one-celled  ;  fruit  a  berry.  Type,  Ribes 
(q.v.).    (Sir  Joseph  Hooker.) 

rib'-grass,  s.     [Eng.  rib,  and  grass.] 

Bot. :  The  genus  Plantago;  specif.,  Plantago 
lanceolata.    [Ribwort.] 

*  rib-ibe,  *  ryb-ybe,  s.    (Etym.  doubtful.] 

1.  Music:  A  small  kind  of  flddle;  a  rebec 
(q.v.). 

2,  An  old  woman  ;  an  old  bawd. 

"  Rode  forth  to  sompne  a  wldewe,  an  olde  rtbibe, 
Feiuing  a  cause,  for  he  wold  han  a  biibe." 

Chaucer  :  O.  T.,  <I,8B6. 

•  rib-ibe,  *  ryb-ybe,  v.i.  [Ribibe,  «.]  To 
play  on  a  ribibe. 

"  The  ratton  rybybid."  Reliq.  Antig.,  \.  8L 

•ri-bi-ble,  s.  [Adimin.  of  nbi&e  (q.v.)-]  A 
small  ribibe.    (Chaucer:  C.  T.,  3,332.) 

rib'-lesa,  a.   [Eng.  rib; -less.]   Having  no  ribs. 

"  Tickle  plenty's  ribleu  side." 

Coleridge  :  To  a  Toung  Aaa. 

rib'-roast,  v.t.     [Eng.  rib,  and  roast.]     To 

beat  soundly  ;  to  thrash. 

"  I  have  been  pinched  in  flesh,  and  well  ribrotuted 
nnder  my  former  masters ;  bat  I'm  in  now  for  skin 
and  all." —L'Eatrange. 

*rib'-rdast,  s.  [^ibroabt,  v.]  A  sound 
beating ;  a  thrashing. 

"  Suche  a  piece  of  filching  as  1b  piinlihable  with  rfft- 
roast."— JUaroccu*  Extatimt  (1595J. 

rib'-roast-er,  s.  [FiUg.  ribroast;  -«r.]  A 
smart  or  severe  blow,  especially  with  a  riding 
whip. 

r£b'-rdast-ing',  s.    [Bibroast,  v.]    A  sound 

beating ;  a  thrashing, 

"  Administer  a  aotmd  ribroattinif  to  sncb  as  wen 
rrfractory."— />a«y  Telegraph,  Nov,  9, 1BS2. 


f&te,  &t,  f^e,  amidst,  what,  f^ll,  father ;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there ;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;  go,  pdt; 
or,  wore,  vroU,  work,  whd,  son;  mute,  cub.  ciire,  ujiiite,  cur,  rule,  full;  try,  Syrian.    S9,  oe  =  e;  ey  —  a;  qu  =  lew. 
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db'-Stdn,  s.  [From  Ribston,  in  Yorkshire, 
vhere  Sir  Henry  Goodricke  planted  three  pips 
Bent  to  hira  from  Houen,  in  Normandy.  Two 
of  the  pips  died,  hut  the  third  became  the 
parent  of  the  Ribston  apple-trees  in  England. 
{Brewer.)]  A  fine  variety  of  apple ;  also  called 
a  Bibston-pipplu. 

rlbston-plppln,  s.    [Ribston.] 

Xlb'-wort,  j>.    [Eug.  rib,  and  wort.] 

Botany : 

1.  Sing. :  Plantago  lanc&>lata.    [Ribobass.] 

2.  PI. :  Plantaginaceae  (q.v.).    (Lvndley.) 

-ric,  *  -ricU,  suff.  [A.S.  rice  =  power,  kingdom, 
dominion;  Icel.  HM;  Ger.  reic/t;  Dut.  rijfe; 
Goth,  reiki.  From  the  same  root  as  Lat.  rego 
=  to  rule  ;  Eng.  regal,  region,  right,  rich,  &c.] 
A  suffix  denoting  jurisdiction,  or  the  district 
over  which  jurisdiction  or  authority  is  exer- 
cised, as  bishopric,  &c.  As  a  termination  in 
proper  names  it  signifies  rich  or  powerful,  as 
Frederio  =  rich  in  peace. 

llo'-9i-a,  s.  [Named  after  P.  Francisco  Riccio, 
a  Florentine  botanist] 

Bot. :  The  typical  genus  of  Ricciacese  (q.v.). 
Minute  green  thalloid  plants.  Two  terrestrial 
species,  Riccia  glauca  and  B.  crystallina,  and 
two  aquatic,  B.  fluitans  aud  R.  jiataiis,  are 
British. 

rio-9i-a'-9e-Be,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  ricdia); 
Lat.  fem.  pi.  adj.  suflF.  -acece.] 

Bot. :  Crystalworts ;  an  order  of  Acrogens, 
alliance  Muscales.  Small  terrestrial  herbs 
growing  in  mud  or  swimming  and  floating  in 
water,  their  leaves  and  stems  blended  into  a 
cellular  creeping  frond,  green  or  purple  be- 
neath. Capsule  valveless,  sunk  in  the  frond, 
rarely  free,  at  length  bursting  irregularly  or 
opening  by  a  terminal  pore,  aud  discharg- 
ing numerous  spores  without  elaters.  From 
Europe,  the  south  of  Africa,  America,  &c. 
Known  genera  eight,  species  tweuty-iiine. 
Closely  akin  to,  if  not  constituting  a  tribe  of, 
Uarchantiaceee. 

life,  *  rize,  *  ryce,  s.  [Ft.  viz;  Sp.  &  Fort. 
arroz;  Ital.  riso;  Lat.  orysa;  Gr.  6pv^a{oruza); 
Pers.  orz;  Arab,  rozz,  or  with  the  article 
ar-roz.]  The  grain  produced  by  Oryza  sativa, 
believed  to  be  a  native  of  southeiii  Asia, 
though  it  grows  apparently  wild  along  some 
livers  in  South  America.  It  is  a  marsh  plant, 
and  the  land  on  which  it  is  cultivated  requires 
to  be  artificially  irrigated.  Sometimes  small 
fields  are  surrounded  by  an  earthen  rampart 
descending  from  which  one  will  sink  ankle 
deep  in  mud.  Rice  is  very  extensively  culti- 
vated in  India,  especially  in  Bengal,  in  the 
Eastern  Peninsula  and  Islands,  and  iu  China. 
It  constitutes  half  the  cereal  crop  of  Africa. 
In  1700  it  was  accidentally  introduced  into 
the  Southern  States  of  America,  and  is  now 
largely  grown  there.  To  a  less  extent  it  is  grown 
in  Southern  Europe.  It  probably  supports  a 
larger  number  of  the  human  race  than  any 
other  cereal,  or  indeed  than  any  other  plant. 
It  contains  85  per  cent,  of  starch,  and  is  con- 
sidered less  nutritious  than  wheat.  Professor 
Watt  says  that  the  husked  seeds  and  the  flour 
are  demulcent  and  diuretic.  In  India  they 
are  sometimes  used  in  diseases  of  the  urinary 
organs  and  in  catarrh,  also  as  an  external 
application  to  burns  and  scalds. 

IT  Canada,  Water,  or  Wild  Bice  is  Zizania 
aguatica.  [Zizania.]  Hungry  Rice  is  Pas- 
jKtlum  exile.  Mountain  Rice,  a  variety  of 
Oryza  sativa,  growing  in  dry  places  on  Indian 
mountains.    [Faddy.] 

rlce-bird,  s. 

Omith. :  The  Bob-o'-link  (q.v.). 

rice-dust,  rice-meal,  s.  The  refase  of 
rice  after  cleaning,  consisting  of  the  husks, 
broken  grains,  and  dust ;  ilce-meaL  It  is 
used  as  food  for  cattle. 

rice-field  mouse,  s. 

Zool. :  Hesperomys  palustris.  By  some  natu- 
ralists this  species  is  made  a  distinct  genus, 
Oryzomys  (q.v.). 

rice-flour,  «.  Ground  rice  for  making 
paddings,  &c. 

rice-glue,  «.  A  cement  said  to  he  made 
in  Japan  by  mixing  rice-flour  with  cold 
water,  and  then  boiling  the  mixture.  It  is 
white,  becomes  nearly  transparent,  and  is 
useful  for  cementing  layers  of  paper  together. 


RTCE-STARCH. 
(Hae:niQed  200  diameters.) 


rice-grains,  s.  pi. 

Astron. :  Certain  fonns  of  what  may  be 
bright  clouds  floating  in  the  sun's  atmosphere, 
with  a  dark  background. 

rice-meal,  s.    [Eice-dust.] 

rice-starch,  s. 

Chem. :  The  starch  or  flour  of  rice.  The  gra- 
nules are  the  small- 
est of  all  the  com- 
mercial starches, 
varying  in  size 
from  -OOOIO  to 
•00027  of  an  inch 
in  diameter,  angu- 
lar in  form,  and 
possessing  an  ex- 
tremely minute, 
often  impercepti- 
ble central  hilum. 
It  is  used  to  adul- 
terate pepper  and 
ground  ginger. 

rice-mil]E»  «.  Milk  boiled  and  thickened 
with  rice. 

rice-paper,  e.    [Ricepaper.] 

rice-pudding,  s.  A  pudding  made  of 
boiled  rice  and  milk,  with  eggs  aud  sugar. 
Currants  are  often  added. 

rice-Shell,  s. 

2ool. :  The  genus  Oliva  (q.v.). 

rice-soup,  s.  A  kind  of  soup  made  with 
rice,  enriched  and  flavoured  with  butter, 
cream,  veal,  chicken,  or  mutton  stock,  a  little 
salt  and  pepper,  and  thickened  with  flour. 

rice-tendrac,  s. 

Zool. :  Oryzorictes  hova  tetradactyla,  an  in- 
sectivorous mammal  described  by  Grandidier 
in  1870.  In  size  it  is  somewhat  smaller  than 
a  hedgehog,  grayish-brown  in  colour,  and 
having  the  snout  prolonged  into  a  short 
trunk.  The  damage  it  does  to  the  rice-crops 
is  doubtless  occasioned  by  its  burrowing  in 
pursuit  of  worms  and  insects. 

rice-trooplal,  «.  The  same  as  Rice- 
bird  (q,v.). 

rice-water,  s.  Water  thickened  by  boil- 
ing rice  in  it,  sweetened  with  sugar,  and 
flavoured  with  cinnamon,  cloves,  nutmeg,  &c. 
It  is  often  given  in  cases  of  diarrhoea. 

Rice-water  evacuations : 

Pathol. :  Evacuations  resembling  rice-water 
passed  in  cholera.  More  narrowly  examined, 
there  are  found  granular  corpuscles,  an  abun- 
dance of  water,  a  little  epithelium,  vibriones, 
albuminous  flakes  floating  in  a  colourless 
fluid  (whence  the  rice-water  appearance),  a 
little  biliary  matter,  and  a  quantity  of  salts, 
especially  chloride  of  sodium.    (Tanner.) 

rice-weevil,  s. 

Entom. :  Calandra  oryz(B,  which  attacks  the 
rice  plant  in  the  Southern  States  of  America. 
Called  also  Sitophilus  oryzce. 

rice  -  wine,  s.  A  highly  intoxicating 
liquor  made  by  the  Chinese  from  rice. 

rife'-pa-per,  s.     [Eng.  rice,  and  paper.] 

1,  A  kind  of  paper  introduced  into  England 
about  1803,  and  named  from  its  supposed 
material,  which  was  thought  to  be  a  sort  of 
dried  pulp  of  rice.  It  is,  however,  made  of 
the  pith  of  Aralia  papyri/era,  which  grows 
wild  in  abundance  in  the  island  of  Formosa. 
The  stem  is  cut  into  lengths  of  eight  or  ten 
inches,  and  the  pith  pushed  out,  much  as 
elders  are  cleared  of  pith.  This  is  cut  into 
a  continuous  spiral  ribbon,  about  four  feet 
long,  which  is  spread  out  and  flattened  into 
sheets.  Pictures  are  painted  upon  it  by 
Chinese  artists. 

2.  A  kind  of  paper  made  from  rice  straw, 
used  in  Japan,  &c. 

ri9h,  •  riche,  *  ryche,  a.  [A.S.  rice  =  rich, 
powerful.  (For  the  change  of  c  to  ch,  cf.  pitch, 
from  A.S.  pic,  speech,  and  speak,  &cO  Cogn. 
with  Dut.  rijk;  Icel.  rikr;  tiw.riJc;  Dan.  rig  ; 
Gotli.  reiks ;  Ger.  reich;  M.  H.  Ger.  riche;  Fr. 
riche;  Sp.  &  Port,  rico ;  Ital.  ricco.] 

1.  Abounding  in  riches,  wealtli,  or  material 
possessions  ;  having  a  large  portion  of  land, 
goods,  money,  or  other  valuable  property  ; 
wealthy,  opulent.    (Opposed  to  pom\) 

"  And  Abram  -was  very  rich  in  cattle,  lu  silver,  and 
In  gold.  "—Genesis  xiii.  2. 


2.  Composed  of  valuable,  precious,  costly, 
or  rare  materials  or  ingredients ;  valuable, 
precious,  costly,  rare. 

"  Ther  on  rede  rubies  and  other  riche  BtqneB." 

Piers  Plowman,  p.  21, 

3.  Abundant  in  materials ;  yielding  large 
quantities  of  anything  valuable  ;  producing 
ample  supplies  ;  productive,  fertile,  fruitful. 

"  The  gorgeous  Eaat  with  richest  hand 
Pours  oil  her  sous  barbarick  pearl  aud  gold." 

AliUon  :  P.  L.,  ii.  a. 

4.  Well  supplied;  abundant;  well-filled; 
ample :  as,  a  rich  treasury. 

o.  Abounding  in  qualities  pleasing  to  the 
senses  :  as — 

(1)  Gratifyingto  the  sense  of  ta8te;abounding 
in  nutritive  or  agreeable  qualities  ;  as  applied 
to  articles  of  food,  higlily  seasoned,  abounding 
in  oleaginous-  ingredients  ;  as  to  articles  of 
drink,  sweet,  luscious,  highly  flavoured :  as, 
a  rich  pudding,  rich  soup,  rich  pastry. 

(2)  Gratifying  or  agreeable  to  the  sense  of 
sight ;  vivid,  bright ;  not  faint  or  delicate :  as, 
rich  colours. 

(3)  Gratifying  or  agreeable  to  the  sense  of 
hearing ;  sweet,  mellow,  harmonious,  musicaL 

"  But  village  notes  could  ne'er  supply 
That  rick  and  varied  melody." 

Scott:  Rokeby,  v.  25. 

6.  Abounding  in  humour  or  wit ;  highly  pro- 
vocative of  mirth  or  amusement ;  laughable, 
comical,  funny  :  as,  a  tt^c/i  joke. 

If  The  rich:  A  rich  man  or  person;  rich 
people  collectively. 

"  Tbe  poor  is  hated  even  of  hjs  own  neighbour;  but 
the  rich  hath  many  ineinls."~Proverbt  xW.  20. 

T[  Rich  is  frequently  used  in  the  formation 
of  compounds,  the  meanings  of  which  are 
sufficiently  obvious,  as  rich-coloured,  rich- 
fleeced,  rich-laden,  &c. 

*  rich-left,  a.  Inheriting  great  wealth 
(ShaJcesp. :  Cymbeline,  iv.  2.) 

*  ri9h,  v.t  [Rich,  a.]  To  make  rich  ;  to  en- 
rich. 

"  Of  all  these  bounds  .  .  . 
With  shadowy  forests,  and  with  cbampains  rich'd. 
We  make  thee  lady."  Shakesp. :  Lear,  i.  L 

riph-ar'-di-a,  s.  [Named  after  L.  C.  L.  M. 
Richard,  the'French  botanist  (1754-1821).] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Orontiacese,  The  corm  of 
Biciiardia  aJHcana,  a  beautiful  plant  with  a 
snowy  spathe  and  golden  spadix,  was  formerly 
used  in  medicine.  It  is  the  White  Arum  or 
Trumpet  flower,  sometimes  cultivated  in  draw- 
ing rooms. 

Ri9h'-ard  Roe,  «.    [John  Doe.] 

righ-ard-so'-ni-^,  s.  [Named  after  Richaid 
Richardson,  an  English  botanist.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Spermacocidae.  Trailing 
American  herbs.  The  roots  of  Richardsonm 
rosea  and  R.  scabra  have  some  of  the  proper- 
ties of  ipecacuanha. 

ri-Qhel'-lite,  s.  [After  Richelle,  Vis6,  Bel- 
gium, where  found  ;  suff.  -ite  (Min.).] 

Min. :  An  amorphous  mineral  of  a  clear 
yellow  colour.  Hardness,  2  to  3 ;  sp.  gr.  2 ; 
lustre,  greasy  to  resinous.  Compos.  :  a  hy- 
drated  phosphate  of  alumina,  sesquioxide  of 
iron,  and  lime. 

righ'-e^u  •  rich-esse,  s.  [Properly  a  singu- 
lar, but  now  used  as  a  plural.  Fr.  richesse  = 
riches,  from  riche  =  rich  (q.v.) ;  Sp.  &  Port 
riqueza;  Ital.  ricchezza.] 

*  1.  Orig.  :  Used  as  a  singular  noun  in  the 
same  sense  as  2. 

"  The  riches  of  tbe  ship  Is  come  on  shore !" 

Shakesp. :  Othello,  11.  L 
%  Asa  plural : 

(1)  That  which  makes  rich  or  enriches ; 
abundant  possessions ;  abundance  of  land, 
goods,  or  money  ;  wealth,  opulence,  affluence, 

"  My  riches  to  the  earth  from  whence  they  come." 

Shakesp. :  Pericles,  i.  L 

(2)  That  which  is  or  appears  valuable,  pre- 
cious, or  estimable ;  valuable  or  precious  quali- 
ties. 

"  The  riches  of  our  minds,  our  virtuous  and  com- 
mendable qualitiea."— S/iurp.-  Sermons,  vol.  i.,  aer.  t 

*  (3)  Abundance. 

"  Id  whom  we  have  redemption,  through  hia  blood 
.  ,  .  according  to  the  riches  of  his  grace.' — KphesiauM 
i.  7. 

*  rich-esse,  s.     [Fr.]    Riches  (q.v,). 

"  After  the  richessis  of  his  gloria."—  Wydiffe  :  Efiht- 
tians  iii. 


hSil,  h^;  po^t,  jd^l;  cat,  96!!,  chorus,  9hln,  ben^h;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a§;  expect,  Xenophon,  e^ist.   -mg. 
*da]i»  -tian  <=■  sh^in.   -tion,  -slon  =  sh^ ;  -tion,  -§ion  —  zhun.   -cious,  -tious,  -sious  =  shus.   -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  b^l,  d^L 
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richly— rickety 


ri9h'-l3^,  *  riche  -  licli.  *  ryche  -  liche, 
*  ric-llce,  adv.    [Eug.  rich;  -ly.] 

1.  In  a  rich  manner ;  with  rlclies,  wealth,  or 
abundance  of  goods  or  estate  ;  with  abundant 
or  ample  funds  or  possessions. 

"  A  lady  ricWy  left." 

Shakesp. :  Merchant  of  Venice,  L  t. 

2.  In  a  costly  manner ;  splendidly,  sumptu- 
ously. 

*'  And  fipat,  brought  forth  tTlyBsea'  bed,  and  all 
That  richly  furnialit  it." 

Chapman :  Bomer  ;  Odyatcy  riil 

3.  Plenteously,  abundantly,  copiously ;  in 
plenty  or  abundance. 

•*  The  living  God  who  giveth  tu  richly  all  things  to 
enjoy."— 1  Timothy  vL  17. 

4.  Highly,  strongly :  as,  a  punishment  ricWy 
deserved. 

5.  In  a  laughable  or  comical  manner :  as,  a 
story  richly  told. 

Bi9h'~m6nd,  5.    [See  def.] 

Geog. :  (1)  A  town  in  Surrey  ;  (2)  a  borough 
in  Yorkshire ;  (3)  the  former  capital  of  Virginia. 

Richmond-eartli,  s. 

Geol. :  An  earth  or  bed  near  Richmond,  in 
Virginia.  It  is  of  Eocene  or  Miocene  age,  aud 
is  largely  composed  of  diatoms. 

ri^li'-lliond-ite,  s.      [After  Richmond,  Mas- 
sachusetts, where  found  ;  suff.  -ite  (Mm.).] 

Min.  :  A  variety  of  Gibbsite  (q.v.)  in  which 
Hermann  states  that  he  found  37'62  per  cent, 
of  phosphoric  acid.  Newer  analyses  indicate 
that  Hermann's  result  was  obtained  from 
analysis  of  a  wrongly  labelled  specimen. 

ri9h-ness,  * rich-nessep   o.     [Qng.  rich; 
-ness.] 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  rich  or  of 
possessing,  abundance  of  wealth,  goods,  or 
lands  ;  wealth,  affluence,  opulence,  riches. 

2.  Abundance  of  precious,  costly,  or  valu- 
able ingredients  or  material ;  preciousness, 
co.stliness,  value. 

"And  ill  the  richncts  of  the  productions  of  this 
third  kingdom,  he  flattered  himself  he  had  foimd  a 
full  compensfttiun  for  the  inijlguiticaucy  of  thuae  of 
the  other  two."— Smith :  Wealth  of  Natitms,  vol.  IL, 
bk.  iv.,  ch.  vii. 

3.  Abundance,  plenty,  fulness  of  supply. 

4.  Productiveness,  fertility,  fruitfulusss. 

**  Bring  forth  that  British  vale,  and  be  it  ne'er  so  rnra. 
But  Catinus  with  that  vale  for  rtcjineis  shall  com- 
pare." Drayton:  Poly-Olbion,  s.  24. 

5.  Abundance  of  nutritive  or  agreeable 
qualities  :  as,  richness  of  food,  &c. 

6.  Abundance  of  qualities  pleasing  or  agree- 
able to  the  sight ;  brightness,  briUiaucy ;  as, 
Tichness  of  colour. 

7.  Abundance  of  qualities  pleasing  or 
agreeable  to  tlie  ear  :  as,  richness  of  tone. 

8.  The  quality  of  being  highly  amusing  or 
laughable  ;  comicality,  funniness,  wit :  as,  the 
richiiess  of  a  story  or  joke. 

rich'-ter-ite,  s.      [After  Prof.  T.   Richter; 
suff.  -ite  (Mill.).'] 

Min. :  This  mineral  as  described  by  Breit- 
haupt  appears  to  be  in  composition  near  the 
Schefferite  of  Michaelson  (q.v.).  Crystals 
acicular;  sp.  gr.  2*S26;  colour,  isabella-yellow 
to  pale  yellowish-brown.  Igelstrom  found  a 
similar  mineral  at  Pajsberg,  Sweden,  wliich 
afforded  the  formula  (MgO,MnO,CaO,KO,NaO) 
SiOs,  tlie  alkalis  amounting  to  between  8  and 
9  per  cent.  It  is  still  uncertiiin  whether  this 
species  should  be  referred  to  pyroxene  or 
hornblende. 

rich' -weed,  9.    [Eng.  rich,  and  weed.] 
Bot. :  Film  pumila. 

ric^m-e-la-id'-a--imde,  s.     [Eng.   ricine- 
tatd{ln),  and  amide.] 

Chem.  :  CigHgsNOa.  A  product  obtained  by 
the  action  of  alcoholic  ammonia  on  ricine- 
laidin.  It  closely  resembles  elaidamide,  melts 
at  91-93°,  and  solidifies  at  89*.    (Watts.) 

ric-in-e-la -id-ate,  s.    [Eng.  ricinelaid(ic)  ; 
-ate.] 
Chem. .-  A  salt  of  ricinelaidic  acid. 
ricinela'idate  of  ethyl,  s. 

Chevi. :  C20H38O3  =  Ci8H33(C2H5)03.  Ricine- 
la'ulic  ether.  A  crystalline  mass,  formed  by 
tlie  artion  of  hydrochloric  acid  gas  on  an 
alcoholic  solution  of  ricinelaidic  acid.  It 
melt.s  at  16°,  and  is  slightly  soluble  in  cold, 
but  very  soluble  in  hot  alcohol. 


rif-m-e-la-id'-ic,  a.  [Mod.  Lat.  rian(ws), 
and  Eng.  elaidic]  Derived  from  or  containing 
ricinelaidin. 

ricinelsudic-acid,  s. 

Chem. :  C18H34O3.  Palmic  acid.  Produced 
by  the  action  of  nitrous  acid  on  riciuoleic 
acid,  or  by  saponifying  ricinelaidin  with 
caustic  potish,  and  decomposing  tlie  resulting 
soap  with  hydrochloric  acid.  It  crystallizes 
in  white  silky  needles  melting  at  50°,  is  insol- 
uble in  water,  soluble  in  alcohol  aud  ether, 
decomposing  alkaline  carbonates.  The  ricine- 
laidates  of  the  alkali-metals  are  readily  soluble 
iu  water ;  the  other  salts  are  very  insoluble, 

ricinelaidlc-ether,  s.    [Bicinelaidate 

OF  ETHYL.] 

ri9-m-e-la'-id-m,s.  [Eng.  ricinelaid(ic);  -in.] 
Chem.:  C3j)H7207  (?).  A  fatty  body  produced 
by  the  action  of  nitric  peroxide  ou  castor  oil. 
It  forms  small  white  nodules,  melts  at  62°,  and 
is  insoluble  in  water,  but  very  soluble  in 
alcohol  and  ether.  Boiled  with  caustic  potash 
it  is  converted  into  glycerine  and  potassium 
ricinelaidate.  When  submitted  to  dry  distil- 
lation it  yields  a  dark  red  spongy  residue,  aud 
a  distillate  of  oenanthol. 

ri-9m'-ic,  a.  [Eng.  ricin(ine);  -ic.]  The 
same  as  Ricinoleic  (q.v.). 

ri9'-m-ine,  5.  [Mod.  Lat.  rici7i(us) ;  -ine.] 
Chem. :  An  alkaloid  found  in  the  seeds  of 
the  castor-oil  plant.  To  obtain  it,  the  bruised 
seeds  are  repeatedly  boiled  with  water,  filtered, 
and  the  filtrate  evaporated  to  a  syrup  and 
treated  with  alcohol.  It  forms  colourless  rec- 
tangular prisms  insoluble  in  water,  slightly 
soluble  in  ether  and  benzene,  but  very  sol- 
uble in  alcohol.  When  heated  it  melts  to  a 
colourless  liquid,  and  sublimes  unchanged  be- 
tween two  watch  glasses. 

ric-in-d-le'-a-mide,  s.  [Eng.  rici7wle(ic),  and 
amide.] 
CJiem. :  C18H35NO2  =  C18H33O2 )  jj_    ^  ^^.yg. 

talline  body  produced  by  saturating  an  alco- 
holic solution  of  castor  oil  with  ammonia  gas, 
and  heating  for  forty-eight  hours  in  a  salt 
bath.  It  forms  beautiful  white  needles,  melts 
at  66'',  insoluble  in  water,  soluble  in  alcohol 
and  ether.  By  heating  with  acids  or  alkalis 
it  is  converted  into  ricinoleic  aeid  and 
ammonia. 

riy-in-o'-le-ate,  b.    [Eng.  ricinole(ic);  -ate.] 
Chem. :  A  salt  of  ricinoleic  acid. 
riclnoleate  of  ethyl,  $. 

Chem. :  C20H38O3  =  Ci3H33(C2Hg)03.  Ricin- 
oleic ether.  A  yellowish  oil  produced  by 
passing  hydrochloric  acid  gas  into  an  alcoholic 
solution  of  ricinoleic  acid,  and  purifying  by 
washing  with  water  and  sodic  carbonate.  It 
cannot  be  distilled  without  decomposition. 

rl^-in-o-le'-ic,  a.  [Mod.  Lat.  ricin^us),  and 
Eng.  oleic]  Derived  from  or  contained  in 
castor  oil. 

ricinoleic-acld,  s. 

Ch£m. :  C18H34O3  =  C18H33O2 )  Q     Elaiodic 

acid,  ricinic  acid.  Amonobasicacid  produced 
by  saponifying  castor  oil,  or  the  oil  of  Jatropha 
curcas  with  potash  or  soda  ley,  and  decompos- 
ing by  hydrochloric  acid.  It  is  a  pale  yellow, 
inodorous  oil,  with  a  disagreeable  harsh  taste, 
sp.  gr.  "94  at  15",  solidifies  at  — 6' to  a  granular 
mass,  and  mixes  in  all  proportions  with  alcohol 
and  ether.  It  does  not  oxidi-seon  exposure  to 
the  air,  and  gives,  on  dry  distillation,  oenan- 
thol. All  ricinoleates  are  crystallizable  and 
soluble  in  alcohol,  many  of  them  also  in  ether. 

rlcinoleic-ether,  0.     [Bicinoleate  of 

ETHYL.] 

ri9~in-d'-lic,  a.    [Ricinoleic] 

ri-9iii'-U-l^,  s.  [Dimin.  from  Mod.  Lat. 
ricinus  (q.v.).] 

Zool.  £  PaXoBont.:  A  genus  of  Bnccinidae, 
with  a  thick  tuberculated  or  spiny  shell  with 
callous  projections  on  the  lips.  Recent 
species  thirty-four,  from  Southern  Asia  and 
the  Pacific.  Fossil  three,  from  the  Miocene 
of  France. 

ri9'-in-US,  s.  [Lat.  =  (l)  a  tick,  (2)  Ricinus 
communis,  the  fruit  of  which  was  supposed  to 
resemble  a  tick.] 


Bot. :  A  genus  of  Crotonese.  Trees,  shrubs, 
or  herbs,  having  their  leaves  alterhate,  stipu- 
late, palmate,  with  glands  at  the  apex  of  the 
petiole ;  flowers  in  terminal  panicles,  calyx 
three-  to  four-parted,  petals  none,  stamens 
many/ polyadelphous ;  stigmas  three,  bipartite, 
feathery;  fruit  capsular,  tricoccous.  Jiiciims 
communis,  the  Common  Castor  Oil  plant,  or 
Falma  Christi,  is  a  large  shrub  or  small  tree, 
indigenous  in  Arabia  and  North  Africa  (and 
India  ?).  It  is  largely  cultivated  all  over  the 
warmer  countries.  In  Europe  it  becomes  an 
annual.  'Fifteeu  or  sixteen  varieties  of  the 
plant  have  arisen.  Prot  Wutt  (Calcutta  ExHb. 
Rep.,  iv.  60)  reduces  them  to  three  sections: 
(1)  small-seeded,  (2)  large-seeded,  (3)  a  form 
grown,  on  account  of  its  leaves,  as  food 
for  the  Eria  silkworm.  The  small-seeded 
form  is  grown  as  a  crop,  the  large-seeded  one 
as  a  hedge.  The  seeds  furnish  castor  oil, 
and  are  also  used  by  dyers  to  render  colours 
permanent.  Persons  camping  near  a  field  of 
the  plant  are  apt  to  be  attacked  with  diar- 
rhcea.  The  fresh  juice  is  used  as  an  emetic; 
made  into  a  poultice  with  barley-meal  it  is 
used  in  inflammation  of  the  eye.  The  leaves 
as  a  decoction,  or  as  a  poultice,  are  lacta- 
gogues  and  emmenagogues. 

IT  Ricini  oleum  is  Castor  oil  (q.v.). 

*-rick,  suff.    [-Ric] 

rick,  *  reek,  *  reke,  s.  [A.S,  hriac;  cogn. 
with  Icel.  hraukr ;  0.  Sw.  ruica,  ruga.] 

1.  A  pile  or  stack  of  corn  or  hay  regularly 
heaped  up,  and  generally  thatched  to  preserve 
it  from  wet. 

"  A  crop  80  pleuteous  as  the  Imid  to  load. 
O'ei'CDiiie    tlio  crowded   biirus,   and  lodge  on   Weft* 
abro.id,"  lirydan  :   Virgil ;  GeorgiciU  liB. 

2.  A  small  heap  of  corn  or  hay  piled  up  by 
the  gatherer.    .(Prov.) 

"  Iq  the  North  they  bliid  them  up  in  small  buiidleSi 
and  make  small  ricks  of  them  iu  the  fiold."— J/arili 
mcr :  Husbandry. 

*  3.  A  heap,  generally. 

"  So  mauy  hils  to  heap  upon  a  rick." 

Sylvester  :  Magnificence,  1,117. 

rlck-cloth,  s.  A  tarpaulin  or  canvas  cloth 
placed  over  ricks  to  protect  them  from  wet. 

rick-Stand,  s.  A  basement  of  timber 
or  iron,  or  sometimes  wholly  or  in  part  of 
masonry,  on  which  corn-ricks  stand  or  are 
built,  tlie  object  being  to  keep  the  lower  part 
of  the  stack  dry  and  free  from  vermin. 

rick  (1),  v.t.  [Rick,  s.]  To  pile  or  heap  up  in 
ricks. 

rick  (2),  v.t.    [Wrick.] 

rick'-er§,  s.  pi.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  The  stems 
or  trunks  of  young  trees  cut  up  into  lengths  for 
stowing  flax,  hemp,  or  the  like  ;  or  for  spars 
for  boat  masts  or  yards,  boat-hook  staves,  &c. 

*  rick'  -  et -  ish,  a.  [Eng.  ricket(y) ;  -ish.] 
Soinewliat  rickety. 

"  Surely  there  ia  some  other  cure  for  a  ricketlih  body 
thaii  to  kill  it." — Fuller:  General  Worthiei,  ch.  xi. 

*  rick'-et-l^,  a.  [Rickets.]  Ricketty,  for 
which  it  is  perhaps  a  misprint. 

"Weak,  ricketly,  and  coutemptuous."— ffauifen.' 
Tears  af  Vie  Church,  p.  2G2, 

rick'-StS,  s.  [Prov.  Eng.  of  Dorset  and  Som- 
ersetshire. Mahn  connects  it  either  with  A.S. 
rig,  hric  —  back,  spine,  or  with  wriggian  =  to 
bend;  cf.  Eng.  wriggle;  Skeat  derives  it 
from  Eng.  wrick,  Mid.  Eng.  wrikken  ~  to 
twist,  with  the  pi.  suff.  -ets,  and  compares  it 
with  AS.  to  wring.  The  Greek  looking  ra- 
chitis is  derived  from  it,  and  not  vice  versd.] 

Pathol. :  Mollities  ossium.  Softening  of  the 
bones  owing  to  the  want  of  lime,  shown 
by  curvature  of  the  long  bones  and  enlarge- 
ment of  their  cancellous  ends,  usually  ap- 
pearing between  the  ages  of  four  and  twelve 
months.  Milk  and  lime-water,  and  cod-liver 
oil,  with  good  nourishment,  ventilation,  and 
pure  air,  are  the  chief  requisites  for  recovery, 
but  this  is  not  always  certain. 

rick'-et-^,  rick'-et-ti^,  u.    [Rickets.] 

I.  Lit. :  Suffering  from  or  aflected  with 
rickets. 

"  In  a  young  animal,  vhen  the  solida  are  too  lax 
(the  case  of  rickety  children),  the  diet  should  be  gently 
astringent." — Arbuthnot :  On  AUnienls,  prop.  7. 

II.  Figuratively : 

1,  Shaky  ;  threatening  to  fall ;  unsteady 
tottering. 

"  There  we  climbed  on  top  of  a  rickety  old  coach."— 
Scribner's  Magazine,  Aug.  1B77,  p.  401. 


f^te,  fat.  f^e,  amidst,  what.  f^ll.  fatker;  we,  wet,  bere,  camel,  lier,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire.  sir.  marine;  go,  p5t» 
or,  wore,  W9II;  work,  who,  son;  mate,  cuh,  cure,  qjoite,  cur,  rule,  full;  try,  Syrian,    se,  cs  =  e ;  ey  =  a;  qu  =  kw. 


rickle— rideau 
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2,  Like  a  child  affected  with  rickets  ;  feeble 
tn  the  joints  :  hence,  feeble  or  imperfect 
generally. 

**  So  crude  and  rickety  Dotions,  enfeebled  by  re- 
straint,  at  length  acquire  health  and  proportion,"— 
WarbuTton  ■'  Works,  i.  145. 

ric'-kle,  5.    [Eng.  rick,  s.  ;  dim.  suff. -le.] 

1.  A  little  rick  or  stack  ;  a  stook. 

2.  A  heap  of  stones,  peat,  &c. 

rXo'-o-^het,  s.  [Ft.  =  the  sport  of  ducks-and- 
drakes  (q.  v.)-]  A  rebounding  from  a  flat  sur- 
face, as  of  a  stone  ftom  water,  or  a  cannon- 
ball  or  bullet  from  water  or  the  ground ;  the 
motion  commonly  known  as  ducks-and-drakes; 
a  shot  which  rebounds  from  a  flat  surface. 

"My  third  shot  was  more  effective,  although  an 
vudoabted  ricochet." — I^Held,  Jan.  23,  1866. 

rlcoobet-fire,  ricochet-firing,  & 

Mil.  :  A  mode  of  fii.ng  with  small  charges 
and  small  elevation,  resulting  in  a  bounding 
or  skipping  of  the  projectile.  In  firing  at  a 
fortification,  sufficient  elevation  is  given  to 
just  clear  the  parapet,  so  tliat  the  ball  may 
bound  along  the  terre-plein  or  banquette 
without  rising  far  above  its  level.  It  is  used 
with  eflTect  on  hard,  smooth  ground  against 
bodies  of  troops  or  such  obstacles  as  abattis ; 
and  also  upon  water,  either  with  round  shot 
or  rifle-balls.  It  was  introduced  by  Vauban 
at  the  siege  of  Fhilipsburg,  in  16S8. 

ricocliet-shot,  s. 

Gunnery :  A  bounding  or  leaping  shot,  fired 
at  low  elevation  with  small  charge. 

gic'-o-Qliet,  v.t.  &  t.  [Ft.  ricocher.}  [Rico- 
chet, 5.] 

A.  Travs. :  To  operate  upon  by  ricochet- 
firing. 

B.  hUransitive : 

1.  Lit. :  To  skim  or  rebound,  as  a  stone  or 
ball  along  the  surface  of  water. 

•'  Then  ricachetting,  deposited  half  the  brasa  shell  In 
the  wooden  screen."— /^eW,  Oct.  17,  1885. 

•  2.  Fig. :  To  be  made  ducks  and  drakes  of ; 
to  be  squandered. 

i^C'-tal,  a.     [Lat.  rict(us) ;  Eng.  sufT.  -oZ.] 

Zool. :  Of  or  belonging  to  the  rictus. 

"  The  mouth  is  open,  defended  by  rictal  bristles. "— 
Sieainson :  Birdt,  L,  §  55. 

*  ric'-ture,  ».    [Lat.  nciwro.]    A  gaping. 

ric'-tus,  s.    [Lat.  =  the  opened  mouth.] 

1.  Bot. :  The  orifice  of  a  ringent  or  of  a  per- 
sonate corolla. 

2.  Ornith. :  The  gape  or  opening  of  the 
mouth ;  the  mouth. 

•  rid,  pret.  &  pa.  par.  of  v.     [Ride,  v.] 

rid,  *  redde,  *  ridde,  v.t.  [A.S.  Jireddan  — 
to  snatch  away,  to  deliver  ;  O.  Fries,  hredda; 
Dut.  redden;  Dan.  redde;  Sw.  rddde;  Ger. 
retteuj  prob.  from  A.S.  ArcedA  =  quick  ;  M.  H. 
fier.  hrat,  rod.] 

*  1.  To  free,  to  deliver,  to  save. 

"That  he  mij^ht  rid  him  out  of  their  hand*." 

Senenis  xxxvii.  22. 

2.  To  free,  to  clear,  to  disencumber.  (Fol- 
lowed by  of.  Frequently  used  reflexively.) 
[Rid.] 

,  "  I  .  .  .  shall  soon, 

\      Arm'd  with  thy  might,  rid  heav'n  of  tLese  rebell'd." 
1  Milton:  P.  L.,  vi.  737. 

*3.  To  drive  away,  to  get  rid  of,  to  expel. 
"  I  will  rid  evil  beaeU  out  of  the  \a3id."—Leviticiu 
XivL  6. 

•  4,  To  get  rid  of ;  to  do  or  make  away  with. 

"  To  lose  a  friend  to  rid  a  foe." 
'  Daniel :  Cioil  Wan,  1. 

•5.  To  dispose  of,  to  finish,  to  despatch. 

"  The  red  plague  rid  you." 

tihdkesp.  :  Tempett,  i.  £. 

*  6,  To  make  away  with  ;  to  destroy  by 
violence. 

"  You  have  rid  this  sweet  young  prince  !" 

Shakesp.  :  3  Henri/  y^->  ▼■  5. 

rid,  a.  [Rid,  v.]  Free,  clear,  (denser :  F.  Q.. 
VL  iv.  38.) 

if  To  get  rid  of:  To  free  or  clear  one's  self 
from. 

"  Beduce  his  wages,  or  get  rid  of  her." 

Cowper:  Truth,  Z\\. 

Hd'-dan^e,  5.    [Eng.  rid;  -ance.] 

*1.  The  act  of  ridding  or  freeing;  a  clean- 
ing up  or  out ;  a  clearing  away. 

"  Thou  ahalt  not  make  eJeau  riddance  of  the  comers 
of  thy  &eld."— Leviticus  xxiii.  22. 


2.  The  act  of  getting  rid  of  something ;  the 
act  of  ridding  one's  self  of  something  ;  the 
state  of  being  rid  or  free ;  freedom,  deliverance. 

"  But  rather  riddance  from  long  languiahmeiit." 
Spenser :  Daphnaida, 

%  A  good  riddance:  A  fortunate  or  pleasant 
relief  from  a  person's  company. 

rid'-den,  pa.  2>ar.    [Ride,  v.] 

^  Fi'equently  used  in  composition,  as  priest- 
ridden.    [Ridk,  v.,  B.  4.] 

rid'-der,  s.    [Eng.  rid,  v. ;  -er.]    One  who  or 

that  which  rids. 

rid'-dle  (1),  *  red-els,  *  ryd-els.  *  ryd- 

del,  s.  [Prop,  with  a  final  s,  from  A.S. 
rckdelse,  pi.  rddelsan,  from  rcedan  =  to  read, 
to  interpret;  jyat.  raadsel,  fi-om  raden  =  to 
counsel,  to  guess  ;  Ger.  rdthsel,  from  rathen.] 

1.  A  puzzle  ;  a  puzzling  question  ;  an  enig- 
ma ;  a  proposition  put  in  obscure  or  ambigu- 
ous terms  to  exercise  the  ingenuity  in  dis- 
covering its  meaning. 

"  Make  a  iHddle  what  he  made  so  plnin." 

Dryden :  Hind  *  Panther,  i.  140. 

2.  Anything  puzzling  or  ambiguous ;  a 
puzzle. 

"  I  live,  yet  I  seem  to  myself  to  he  dead. 
Such  a  riddle  is  not  to  be  found." 
Cotoper ;  Ouion ;  Stmtvs  Favourable  to  Ifeditation, 

rid'-dle  (2),  *  rid-il,  ».  [For  hriddle,  from 
A.S.  ftridder  =  a  vessel  for  winnowing  corn; 
cogn.  with  Ir.  creathair ;  Gael,  criathar;  Corn. 
croider;  Bret.  ferouer=a  sieve.] 

1.  A  sieve  with  coarse  meshes,  made  of  iron 
or  basket-work,  and  used  in  separating  coarser 
substances  from  the  finer,  as  chaff  from  grain, 
cindere  from  ashes,  gravel  from  sand,  large 
pieces  of  ore  from  the  sinallei',  &c. 

"  The  same  are  shred  and  minced  so  small  as  they 
may  passe  through  a  sieve  or  a  riddle."— P.  MoUand: 
PliniA,  bk.  xvi.,  ch.  ii. 

2.  Wire-working :  A  board  with  slotting  pins 
which  lean  opposite  ways,  and  between  which 
wire  is  drawn  in  a  somewhat  zigzag  course,  to 
straighten  it. 

3.  i*'ou7idi»^.*  A  coarse  sieve  (half-inch  mesh), 
used  to  clean  and  mix  the  old  floor-sand  of  the 
moulding-shop. 

4.  Hydr.-eng. .-  A  kind  of  weir  in  rivers. 

rid'-dle  (l),  v.t.  &  i.     [Riddle  (1),  *.] 
A.  Trans.  :  To  solve,  to  explain. 

"  Is't  requisite  another  bow  my  nostrilsf 
Riddle  me  that." 

Beaum.  i  Flet.  :  Tamer  Tamed. 
*  B.  TntraTis. :  To  speak  enigmatically,  or 
in  riddles. 

rid'-dle  (2),  v.t  &  «.  [A.S.  hridian,}  [Riddle 

(2),  s.] 

A.  Transitive : 

1.  To  pass  through  a  riddle,  so  as  to  separate 
the  coarser  parts  from  the  finer  ;  to  sift. 

"  To  riddle  the  coal  before  sending  it  to  the  pithead." 
— Daily  Chronicle,  SepL  3,  1885. 

2.  To  perforate  with  balls  or  shot,  so  as  to 
make  like  a  riddle. 

"Whose  hull  he  riddled  till  it  was  a  perfect  sieve."— 
Daily  Telegraph,  August  25, 188&. 

B,  Intrans. :  To  use  a  riddle ;  to  sift  or 
screen  materials  with  a  riddle. 

"  Robin  Goodfellow  ...  he  that  riddles  for  the 
couutry  maides."— A&n  Jonton :  Love  Restored. 

rid'-dler  (1),  s.  [Eng.  riddl(e),  v.  ;  -er.]  One 
who  propounds  riddles ;  one  who  speaks  in 
riddles. 

"Thou  Tiddler,  speak 
Direct  and  clear ;  else  I  will  leacli  tby  soul." 

Home !  Douglas,  iiL  3. 

rid'-dler  (2),  s.  [Eng.  riddUfi),  t.  ;  -er.]  One 
who  sitts  or  riddles. 

rid'-dlihg,  pr.  par.  or  a.    [Riddle  (1),  «,] 

A.  As  pr.  par. :  (See  the  verb). 

B.  As  adj. :  Enigmatical. 

"  Riddling  triplets  of  old  time." 

Tennyson. 

rid'-dling,  s.    [Riddle  (2),  v.l 

Metall.  {PI-):  The  middle  size  of  broken 
ore  which  i.s  obtained  by  sifting. 

*  rid'-dling-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  riddling;  -ly.] 
In  manner  of  a  riddle ;  in  riddles ;  enigmati- 
cally, obscurely. 

"  Like  the  pestilence  and  old-fashlon'd  love, 
Rlddlingly  it  catcheth  men,  and  doth  remove 
Never."  Donne:  Satires,  ii. 

ride,  *  ryde  (pa.  t.  *rid,  *rood,  rode,  pa. 
par.  *  rid,  * riden,  ridden),  v.i.  &  t.  [A.S. 
ridan  (pa.  t.  rod,  pa.  par.  riden);  cogn.  with 


Dut.  rijden;  Icel.  ridha;  Dan.  ride;  Sw.  rirfa; 
Ger.  reiten;  O.  H.  Ger.  ritan.  From  tliesamo 
root  as  raid,  ready,  and  road.] 

A.  Intransitive : 

1.  To  be  borne  along,  on  the  back  of  an 
animal,  especially  of  ahorse. 

2.  To  be  borne  or  carried  in  a  vehicle  :  as, 
To  ride  in  a  carriage,  a  train,  &c. ;  to  drive. 

3.  To  be  mounted  on  ;  to  sit  astraddle. 

"  To  r-ide  on  the  curled  clouds." 

Shakesp, :  Tempest,  i.  % 

i.  To  have  skill  or  ability  as  an  equestrian; 
to  understand  or  practise  horsemanship. 

*'  Wei  coude  he  sitte  on  hors,  and  fayre  ride." 

Chaucer  :  0.  T.    (Prol.  0&) 

5.  To  be  supported  in  motion ;  to  rest. 

"  The  axle-tree 
On  which  heaven  rides." 

Shakesp. :  Trollus  A  Cressida,  L  X. 
^  A  rope  is  said  to  ride  when  one  of  the 
turns  by  which  it  is  wound  lies  over  another, 
so  as  to  interrupt  the  operation  or  prevent  its 
rendering. 

6.  To  be  borne  on  or  in  a  fluid. 

"  A  vessel  rides  fast  by,  but  not  prepared 
For  tliis  design."        Shakesp.  :  Wintei^s  Tale,  It.  & 

7.  To  support  a  rider;  to  move  under  a 
saddle  ;  to  move  when  driven  or  pulled :  as, 
A  horse  rides  easy,  a  carriage  rides  easy. 

*  8.  To  move  or  dance  in  a  triumphant 
manner. 

"  Disdain  and  scorn  ride  aparkUng  In  her  eyes." 

Shakesp.  :  JUuoh  Ado  About  Nothing,  iil.  L 

*  9.  To  have  free  play  ;  to  practise  at  will. 

"  Thou  hast  caused  men  to  ride  over  our  heada"— 
Psalm  Ixvi.  12. 

B.  Transitive: 

1.  To  sit,  or  be  supported  and  borne  on  ;  t» 
mount  and  manage,  as  a  horse. 

2.  To  go  over  or  traverse  in  riding :  as,  To 
ride  a  mile. 

3.  To  do,  make,  perform,  or  execute,  as  on 
horseback  :  as,  To  ride  a  race. 

*  4.  To  manage,  treat,  or  practise  on  in- 
solently or  at  will ;  to  tyrannize  or  domineer 
over.    [Ridden.] 

"I'll  ride  your  horse  as  well  as  I  ride  you." 

Shakesp. :  Twel/th  Night,  iiL  4. 
IT  1.  To  ride  at  anchor : 
Naut. :  To  be  anchored  ;  to  lie  at  anchor. 

2.  To  ride  down : 

(1)  Ord.  Lang.  :  To  trample  down  or  over- 
throw by  riding  or  driving  over. 

(2)  Naut.  :  To  bend  or  bear  down  by  main 
strength  and  weight :  as.  To  ride  down  a  sail 

3.  To  ride  easy : 

Naut. :  Said  when  a  ship  does  not  labour  or 
feel  a  great  strain  on  her  cables. 

i.  To  ride  hard : 

Naut.  :  Said  when  a  ship  pitches  or  labours 
violently,  so  as  to  strain  her  cables,  masts,  or 
hull. 

5.  To  ride  out:  To  continue  afloat  during, 
and  withstand  the  fury  of,  as  a  vessel  does  a 
gale. 

6.  To  ride  the  high  horse :  [High,  %  (3)]. 

*  7.  To  ride  the  wild  mare:  To  play  at  see- 
saw.   (Shalcesp. :  2  Henry  IV.,  ii.  4.) 

ride,  s.    [Ride,  v.] 

1.  An  excursion  on  horseback  or  in  a  vehicle. 

2.  A  saddle-horse.    {Prov.) 

3.  A  road  or  avenue  cut  through  a  wood  or 
pleasure-grounds  for  the  exercise  of  riding; 
a  riding. 

"  A  fox,  and  a  good  big  one  too,  was  aeeu  crossing  a 
ride  that  runs  through  the  plantation."— /"leW,  Dec.  8, 
1884. 

4.  A  division  or  district  established  for 
excise  purposes. 

ride-offlcer,  s.  An  excise  officer  in  charge 
of  a  ride.     [Ride,  s.,  4.] 

ride'-a-ble,  a.     [Eng.  ride,  V. ;  -aUe.] 

1.  Capable  of  being  ridden  over ;  passable 
on  liorseback. 

"  The  water  was  rideable."—Ltster  :  Autobiography, 
p.  45. 

2.  Capable  of  being  ridden. 

"  I  rode  everything  rideaUe." Savage :  R.  MedU- 
cott,  bk.  ii.,  ch.  111. 

ri-deau'  (eau  as  6),  «.    [Fr.  =  a  curtain,  a 
rideau.] 

Fort. :  A  small  elevation  of  earth,  extending 
itself  lengthwise  on  a  plain,  serving  to  cover 
a  camp  from  the  approach  of  an  enemy,  or  to 
give  other  advant-jges  to  a  post. 


boil,  bo^ ;  poiit,  jo^l ;  cat,  fell,  choms,  fliin,  ben^h ;  go,  gem ;  thin,  this ;  sin,  a^ ;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist,    ph  =  f; 
-cian,  -tian  =  sh^n.    -tion,  -sion  =  shun ;  -tion,  -$ion  =  zhun.   -cious,  -tious,  -sious  =  shiis.   -ble.  -die,  &c.  =  bel,  d^L 
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*  li'-dent,  o.    [tja-t.  ridens^  pr.  par.  of  rideo  = 
to  laugh.]    Laughing,  smiling. 

"  A  smile  bo  exceedingly  rident."— Thackerap  :  Ifevt- 
eomet,  ch,  xxiv. 

rid'-er,  «.    [Eng.  ridie),  v. ;  -er.] 
L  Ordituiry  Language : 

I.  One  who  rides ;  one  who  is  carried  on  a 
horse  or  in  a  vehicle. 

"  Look  whftt  a  borse  should  have,  be  did  not  lack, 
Save  a  proud  rider  on  so  pruud  a  back." 

Shakesp. :   V'eniLS  &  Adonii,  3O0. 

*  2.  One  who  breaks  or  manages  a  horse  or 

horses.      [ROUOH-RIDER.  ] 

"  They  are  taught  their  mnnage,  and  to  that  end 
riders  dearly  hireu."— SAo4c«p. ;  As  Tou  Like  It,  L  1. 

*  3.  A  mounted  robber  or  reiver ;  a  moss- 
trooper. 

"  In  Ewsdale,  eight  and  forty  notorious  ridert  are 
huDg  on  growiDfr  trees,  "—/trummond;  HUt.  of  James  V. 

*  4.  One  who  travelled  for  a  mercantile 
house  to  collect  orders,  &c.  Now  called  a 
traveller. 

"  They  eome  to  us  as  rider$  in  a  trade." 

Crabbe :  Borough,  let.  iv. 

5.  An  addition  to  a  MS.,  as  a  roll,  record, 
or  other  document  inserted  after  its  first  com- 
pletion on  a  separate  piece  of  paper  ;  an  addi- 
tional clause,  as  to  a  bill  in  parliament. 

"  A  rider  was  added,  which  permitted  a  merchant 
possiissed  of  five  thousand  pounds  to  represent  the 
town  ill  which  he  resided." — JUacavlai/ :  Bist.  Eng., 
cb.  xxii. 

6.  A  subsidiary  problem  in  geometry. 

*  7.  A  Dutch  coin,  so  called  from  being  im- 
pressed with  the  figure  of  a  man  on  horse- 
baclt,  and  worth  about  278. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Mining :  A  deposit  of  ore  overlying  the 
principal  lode. 

2.  Shipbuilding: 

(1)  A  rib  within  the  inner  sheathing,  bolted 
through  the  latter  into  the  main  ribs  and 
planking,  for  the  purpose  of  stiffening  the 
fi-ame.  The  ridere  extend  from  the  keelson  to 
the  orlop-beams. 

(2)  A  second  tier  of  casks  in  a  hold. 

(3)  A  rope  which  crosses  another  and  joins  it. 

3.  Ordu. :  A  piece  of  wood  in  a  gun-carriage 
on  which  the  side-pieces  rest. 

rider-roll,  s.  A  separate  addition  made 
to  ii  roll  or  record.     [Rider,  I.  5.] 

rid'-er-less,  a.    [Eng.  rider;  -less.]    Without 
a  rider  ;  having  no  rider. 

"  Herds  of  riderless  horses." 

Longfellow :  Evangeline,  IL  A. 

ridge,  •  rlgge,  *rig,  "rug,  s.  [A.S.  hrycg 
=  the  back  of  a  man  or  beast ;  cogn.  with 
Dut.  rug  =  a  back,  ridge  ;  Dan.  ryg  ;  Sw. 
rygg;  Icel.  hryggr ;  0.  H.  Ger.  hruchi;  Ger. 
riicken ;  Gr.  pax^s  (rAac/iis).] 
L  OTdinary  Langitage  : 

*  1,  The  back ;  the  top  of  the  back. 

"  Upon  hiB  rig."  Bavelole,  1,776. 

2.  The  top  of  any  protuberance. 

"The  line  that  forms  a  ricijre  of  the  nose  la  beautiful 
when  it  Is  straight." — ReynoMs:  Idler,  No.  82. 

3.  In  the  same  sense  as  II,  1. 

4.  An  elevation  or  rise  of  ground  of  greater 
length  than  breadth. 

"  Green  is  the  churchyard,  beautiful  and  men, 
Jtidge  rising  gently  by  the  side  of  ridge. 

Wordsworth :  Hxcursion,  bk.  vt. 

5.  An  extended  elevation  of  the  ground  or 
earth's  surface,  long  in  comparison  with  its 
breadth ;  a  long  crest  or  summit ;  an  extended 
line  of  the  earth's  surface,  raised  from  or 
Btanding  above  the  adjoining  surface ;  any 
long  and  steep  elevation  or  eminence. 

"  The  frozen  ridges  of  the  Alps." 

Shaketp.  :  Richard  II.,  L'X 

n.  Technifially : 

1.  Agric.  :  A  strip  of  ground  thrown  up  by 
the  plough  or  left  between  furrows  ;  a  bed  or 
long  strip  of  ground  of  greater  or  less  width, 
formed  by  furrow  slices  running  the  whole 
length  of  the  field,  and  divided  from  each 
other  by  open  furrows  or  gutters  p^trallel  to 
each  other,  which  serve  as  drains  for  carrying 
ofif  the  surface  water. 

2.  Anal.  :  A  prominent  border  or  elevation. 
Used  of  a  crest  or  line  of  bone,  also  of  the 
superciliary,  the  occipital,  the  condylar 
ridges,  &C. 

3.  Bot.  iPl.):  Five  primary  longitudinal 
elevations  on  the  back  of  an  umbelliferous 
fruit ;  the  median  one,  or  the  carina,  the 
two  outermost,  the  marginal  or  lateral  ridges. 
and  those  between  them,  the   intermediate 


ridges.  Sometimes  there  are  also  four  well- 
developed  secondary  ridges  alternating  with 
the  primary  ones. 

4.  Carpentry  it  Building : 

(1)  The  upper  horizontal  edge  or  comb  of  a 
roof ;  the  highest  part  of  the  roof  of  a  build- 
ing; specif.,  the  meeting  of  the  upper  end  of 
the  rafters. 

(2)  The  internal  angle  or  nook  of  a  vault. 

5.  Fort.:  The  highest  part  of  the  glacis 
proceeding  from  the  interior  angle  of  the 
covered  way. 

6.  Farr. :  (See  extract). 

"  /Udges  of  a  horse's  mouth  are  wrinkles  or  risings 
of  the  flesh  in  the  roof  of  the  mouth,  running  across 
from  one  side  of  the  jaw  to  the  other  like  fleshy 
ridges,  with  Interjacent  furrowB  or  HiukiBg  cavities. 
— /"oTTicr's  Diet. 

ridge-band,  s. 

Harness:  That  jiart  of  the  harness  which 
goes  over  the  saddle  on  a  horse's  back,  and, 
being  fa-stened  on  both  sides,  supporta  the 
shafts  of  the  cart. 

ridge-beam,  s. 

Carp. :  A  beam  at  the  upper  ends  of  the 
rafters  beneath  the  ridge  ;  a  crown-plate. 

ridge-bone,  *  rigge-bon,  s.  The  back- 
bone. 

"  The  corrupt  blood  .  .  .  lying  cluttered  about  the 
ridge-bone."— P.  Holland:  Plinie,  hk.  xxiL, ch.  xxi. 

ridge-drill,  s. 

Agric.  :  A  drill  adapted  to  sow  seed  along  a 
ridge  which  has  Vteen  listed  up,  by  backing  up 
one  furrow  against  another. 

ridge-fillet,  s. 

1.  Arch. :  The  fillet  between  two  channels 
of  a  pillar. 

2.  Foundikg:  The  runner  or  principal 
channel. 

ridge-boe,  s. 

Agric.:  A  form  of  cultivator  for  tending 
crops  in  drills. 

ridge-piece,  «.    [Ridge-pole.] 

ridge-plate,  s.    [Ridge-pole.] 

ridge-plougb,  s. 

Agric. :  A  double  mouldboard  plough,  used 
in  throwing  land  into  ridges  for  certain  kinds 
of  crops. 

ridge-pole,  s. 

Carp. :  The  piece  of  board  or  timber  forming 
the  ridge  of  a  roof ;  a  ridge-piece,  or  ridge- 
plate. 

*'  Tied  him  feat  with  corda  of  elm-bark 
To  the  ridge-pole  of  his  wigwam," 

Lonfffeltow  :  Biawatha,  xlii 

ridge-roof,  s. 

Arch. :  A  raised  or  peaked  roo£ 
rldge-rope,  «. 

Nautical : 

1.  A  rope  leading  from  the  knighthead  to 
the  upper  part  of  the  bowsprit-cap,  for  the 
safety  of  the  men  walking  out  upon  the  bow- 
sprit in  rough  weather. 

2.  The  centre  rope  of  an  awning. 

3.  A  safety  line  extended  from  gun  to  gun 
in  bad  weather. 

ridge-tile,  s. 

Build. :  A  semi-cylindrical  tile  for  covering 
the  comb  of  a  roof.  It  is  twelve  inches  long, 
ten  inches  wide,  five-eighths  of  an  inch  thick, 
and  weighs  about  four  and  a  half  pounds. 
A  crest-tile  ;  a  saddle-tile. 

ridge,  v.t.  &  i.    [Ridge,  s.] 

A.  Trans. :  To  make  or  form  into  a  ridge  ; 
to  form  or  furnisli  with  a  ridge  or  ridges, 

"  As  the  ploDghmau  .  .  .  tilleth  hie  land,  and 
breaketh  it  in  furrowes,  and  sometimes  H^0e£ft  it  up." 
— Latimer  :  Semwtn  4  ;  On  the  Plough. 

*  B.  Intrans. :  To  rise  in  a  ridge  or  ridges. 

ridg'-el,  ridge'-ling,  ridg'-ling,  rig-el, 

5.  [A  softened  form  for  riggU,  rigling.  Scotch 
riglan,  from  rig,  in  the  same  sense.]  A  male 
animal  half  castrated. 

"  And  'ware  the  ridgling  with  hia  butting  head." 
I>ryden  :  TheocrUtu,  Id.  iii. 

*  ridge'-let,  s.     [Eng.  ridge^  a.  ;   dim.   suflf. 
-let.]    A  little  ridge. 

ridg*-^,  a.     [Eng.  ridg(e\  s. ;  -y.]    Rising  in 
a  ridge  or  ridges  ;  having  a  ridge  or  ridges. 


rid'-i-cule,  *  rid-i-cle,  s.  &  a.  [Lat.  rid*. 
culuvi  =  a  joke,  neut.  sing,  of  ridicitZu*  = 
ridiculous  (q.v.) ;  Fr.  ridicuie  =  ridiculous,] 

A.  As  sxibstantive : 

1.  Words  or  actions  intended  to  expresa 
contempt  and  excite  laughter ;  derision, 
banter;  wit  of  that  kind  which  provokes 
contemptuous  laughter ;  raillery. 

*2.  That  species  of  writing  which  excites 
contempt  with  laughter,  and  so  differing  fi-om 
burlesque,  which  may  excite  laughter  without 
contempt.    (Karnes.) 

*  3.  Ridiculousness. 

"  They  may  be  elevated  as  much  as  you  please,  and 
no  ridicule  toUov/B."— Pope :  Earner;  Odyssey.  (Posta.) 

*  B.  As  adj. :  Ridiculous. 

"This  action  .  .  .  hea&me  bo  ridicule.'— Aubrtjf. 

r3td'-i-cule,  v.t.  [Ridicule,  a.]  To  treat  or 
address  with  ridicule ;  to  expose  to  ridicule 
or  contemptuous  mirth ;  to  make  sport  or 
game  of. 

"  The  young  who  ridicuVd  his  Tom." 

Grainger  :  TibuUua,  ok.  L,  eL  6. 

rid'-i-cul-er,  s.  [Eng.  ridicul(e)t  v. ;  -er.} 
One  who  ridicules. 

"  They  are  generally  ridiculeri  of  all  that  Is  truly 
excellent"— C^arAw.-  Jfat.  A  Revealed  RtHig.    (Introd.) 

*  ri-dic'-il-lizo,  v.t.  [Eng.  r\dic^l{e);  -iw.J 
To  ridicuife ;  to  make  ridiculous. 

"  Lest  the  false  alarmes 

That  words  oft  strike  up,  should  ridiculize  me." 

Cliapman :  Bomer  ;  Odyssey  xxill. 

•  ri-dic-u-l6s'-i-t^,  a,  [Eng.  ridiculous; 
-ity.] 

1.  Ridiculousness. 

"  Look  at  the  ridiculosity  of  ladies'  dresses  behind." 
~-Quiver,  1876,  p.  701. 

2.  Something  ridiculous ;  a  joke,  a  comic- 
ality. 

"  Your  pretty  sayings  and  all  your  ridinilasitiea,"— 
Bailey;  Apoph.  of  Erasmits,  p.  64. 

ri-dic'-u-loiis,  u.    [Lat.  ridvmlusj  from  rideo 

=  to  laugh.] 

1.  Worthy  of  or  calculated  to  excite  ridicule ; 
laughableand  contemptible;  ludicrous,  absurd. 

"Finding  nothing  ridiculous  in  national  peculiar^ 
Itiea." — Ooldsjnilh:  Polite  Luatming,  ch.  xiiL 

*2.  Risible;  inclined  to  laughter. 
"The  heaving  of  my  lungs  provokes  me  to  ridicuZ(m$ 
smiling."— SAafteip. .'  Love  i  Labour's  Lost,  iiL 

ri-dic'-U-lous-ly,  adv.      [Eng.    ridiculous ; 

-ly.]      Ill    a   ridiculous    manner    or   degree ; 
ludicrously,  absurdly. 

"Too  frequently  becomes  ridiculously  earnest  in 

triflea  or   absurdity, " — Goldsmith;   Polite   Learning, 

cb.  xlv. 

ri-dic'-u-lotis-ness,  s.^  [Eng.  ridicndous; 
■ness.]  'The  quality  or  state  of  being  ridicu- 
lous ;  absurdity. 

"  The  vanity  and  ridiculousness  of  this  trusting  in 
our  riches. "—ifftar/^  .■  Sermons,  vol.  1.,  ser.  4. 

rid'-ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.     [Ride,  v.] 

A.  As  pr.  par.  :  (See  the  verb). 

B.  As  adjective : 

1.  Employed  for  riding  on :  as,  a  riding 
horse. 

2.  Used  by  or  intended  for  a  rider. 

"  A  riding  suit"       Shakesp. :  Cymbeline,  iil.  2. 

3.  Employed  to  travel  on  any  occasion  :  aa, 
a  riding  clerk.    [Riding-clerk,  1.] 

C.  As  substantive : 

*  1.  A  royal  procession.  {Chaucer ;  C.  T., 
4,375.) 

2.  A  ride  or  road  cut  through  a  wood  or 
pleasure-grounds  for  riding  exercise. 

"  We  galloped  up  and  down  the  green  ridings  for 
which  the  forest  district  is  famous," — Field,  Dec.  6, 1884. 

3.  A  ride ;  a  district  visited  by  a  ride-officer 
(q.v.). 

riding-bitts,  s.  pi. 

Shipbuild. :  Two  strong  upright  timbers 
near  the  bows  of  a  ship,  to  which  the  cable 
is  secured ;  they  extend  through  two  decks, 
are  connected  by  a  cross  piece,  and  braced 
against  the  strain  of  the  cable  by  horizontal 
standards  bolted  to  the  deck  beams. 

*  riding-clerk,  s. 

1.  A  mercantile  or  commercial  traveller. 

2.  One  of  the  six  clerks  formerly  in  chancery, 

*  riding-day,  s.  A  day  of  hostile  incur- 
sions or  raids  on  horseback. 

riding-habit,  s.  The  dress  worn  by 
females  when  riding  on  horseback. 


£bte,  f&t,  f^e,  amidst,  what,  f^Il,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pdt» 
or,  wore,  wol^  work,  wh6,  son;  mute,  cub,  ciire,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full;  try,  Syriao.    »,  oe  =  e;  ey  =  a;  qu  =  kw. 
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*  riding-hood,  s.  '  A  hood  worn  by 
females  when  ridiug  or  travelling ;  a  sort  of 
cloak  with  a  hood. 

*  riding-house,  s.  Ariding-school(q.r.). 
riding-interests,  s.  pi. 

Scots  Law :  When  any  of  the  claimants  in  an 
action  of  multiple-poinding,  or  in  a  process  of 
ranking  and  sale,  have  creditors,  these  credi- 
tors may  claim  to  be  ranked  on  the  fUnd  set 
aside  for  their  debtor,  and  such  claims  are 
called  Ridiug-interests. 

riding-linot,  s.    A  running  knot. 

riding-master,  s. 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  One  who  teaches  the  art  of 
riding. 

2.  Mil. :  A  commissioned  officer  specially 
appointed  to  superintend  the  instruction  in 
a  military  riding-school.  The  appointment  is 
usually  made  from  the  ranks,  and  held  for  a 
specified  number  of  years. 

riding-part,  s.  A  protuberance  on  the 
inner  surface  of  the  joint  part  of  a  scissors- 
blade  which  forms  the  touching  portion  back 
of  the  rivet,  while  the  cutting  portion  is  at 
the  point  of  contact  of  the  edges  as  they  move 
past  each  other  in  closing. 

riding-rhymes,  s.  pi.  Metre  of  five 
accents,  each  falling  on  the  evefi  syllable, 
with  the  lines  in  rhyming  couplets. 

riding-rod,  a.    A  switch,  a  riding-stick. 

riding-school,  s.  A  school  or  place 
nrhei'e  the  art  of  riding  is  taught. 

riding-skirt,  s.  A  skirt  worn  by  females 
vheu  riding  on  hurseback. 

riding-Whip,  s.  A  light  whip  used  when 
riding. 

lid'-mg,  s.  [For  thriding,  the  loss  of  the  th 
being  due  to  the  misdivision  of  the  compound 
words  North  -  thriding.  East  •  thriding,  and 
West-thriding,  from  Icel.  thridhjungr  =  the 
third  part  of  a  tiling,  the  third  part  of  a 
shire,  from  thridhi  =  third.  (Skeat.)]  One  of 
the  three  divisions  into  which  tlie  county  of 
York  is  divided,  and  known  as  the  North, 
East,  and  West  Ridings.  They  were  formerly 
under  the  government  of  a  reeve. 

"  When  a  county  is  divided  into  three  of  thene  iu< 
termediate  jurisdictions,  they  are  called  thridinga. 
These  thridmga  still  subsist  In  the  large  county  of 
York,  where  by  an  eaay  corruption  they  are  deiiomi- 
iin,ted  ridings," — Bltickttohe :  Comment.    (Introd,  §4.) 

•  ri-dot'-t'd,  s.  [Ital.,  from  Lat.  reductvs  =  a 
retreat.]    [Redoubt,  s.] 

1.  A  public  assembly. 

2.  A  musical  entertainment  consisting  of 
singing  and  dancing,  in  the  latter  of  which 
the  whole  company  join  in.  It  is  a  favourite 
public  Italian  entertainment,  held  generally 
on  fast  eves. 

"  Four  months.  In  which  there  will  he  no  routs,  no 
flhowa,  no  ridottoM." — Rambler,  No.  124. 

■  ri-dot'-to,  v.i*  [RiDOTTO,  s.]  To  frequent 
riilffttoa 

"  And  heroines,  whilst  'twna  the  fashion, 
Ridotto'd  on  the  rural  plains." 

Cowper :  Retreat  cif  Arittippus. 

rle,  «.    [Bye.] 

rief  (1),  s.    [Reif.]    Robbery. 

"  Dear  Smith,  the  sleest,  paukie  thief. 
That  e'er  attempted  stealth  or  rit^." 

Burnt;  To  Jamei Smith. 

rief  (2),  ».    [Rife.]    Plenty. 

rief  (3),  s.  &  a.  [A.  8.  hreof=  scab,  Tvreojla  =  a 
leper;  Icel.  hrjugr  =  scabby.] 

A.  As  subst. :  Scurf,  scab  ;  the  itch. 

B.  As  adj. :  Scabby,  itchy. 

rlem,  s.  [Dnt.  =  a  thong.]  A  strip  of  ox  hide, 
deprived  of  its  hair  and  rendered  pliable,  used 
in  the  Cape  Colony  for  making  ropes,  <fec. 

Tle'-man-nite,  s.      [After   Herr-  Riemann, 
wlio  first  observed  it ;  sufi".  -ite  (Min.),'] 
Min.  :  The  same  as  Allophane  (q.v.). 

riet -bok,  s.  [Dnt.  riet  =  a  reed,  and  bok  = 
a  buck.] 

Zool. :  Antilope  arvndinaceus,  from  South 
Africa,  Rather  more  than  four  feet  in  length, 
and  nearly  three  feet  high  at  shoulder.  Horns 
round,  annulated  at  base.  General  colour 
dull  ashy-gray,  sometimes  tinged  with  red 
on  the  upper  parts  ;  silvery-gray  on  under- 
surface. 


riev'-er,  reiv'-er,  s.  [Reave.]  A  robber,  a 
moss-trooper.    (Scotch.) 

ri-fa-Cl-men-to  (C  as  9h),  s.  [Ital.]  A  re- 
making or  re-establishing ;  specifically  applied 
to  the  process  of  recasting  literary  works  so 
as  to  adapt  them  to  a  changed  state  of  cir- 
cumstances ;  an  adaptation,  as  when  a  work, 
written  in  one  age  or  country,  is  modified  to 
suit  the  circumstances  of  another. 

rife,  *  rif,  *  rive,  *  ryfe,  *  ry ve,  a.  &  adv. 
[Icel.  r^r  =  munificent,  abundant;  rijligr  = 
large,  munificent;  0.  Sw.  r^/'=rife;  0.  Dut. 
rijf,  rijve  =  abundant.] 

A,  As  adjective : 

1.  Prevalent,  abundant,  prevailing;  com- 
mon, frequent. 


*  2.  Abounding  in,  filled  with,  replete. 

*  3.  Ripe,  ready. 

*  4,  Clear,  manifest. 

"  The  tumult  of  loud  mirth 
Was  rife  and  periect  in  my  list'ning  ear." 

J/ilton :  Comut,  202. 

B.  As  adv. :  Commonly,  abundantly,  plen- 
tifully, 

"  That  even  the  hate  of  synnes ;  that  groo 
Within  thy  wicked  walls  so  ryfe." 

Surrey :  Againit  London. 

*  rife,  v.t,    [Rive.] 

rife'-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  rife,  a. ;  -ly.]  Preva- 
lently, commonly  ;  abundantly,  frequently. 

*'  Whose  ranckUng  wound  as  yet  does  rifely  bleede." 
Speiuer  :  Shepheardi  Calender ;  Dec. 

rife'-ness,  s.  [Eng.  rife,  a.;  -ness.]  The 
quality  or  state  of -being  rife;  prevalence, 
frequency,  abundance. 

"  The  rifenesBe  of  their  familiar  excommunications 
may  have  taught  them  to  seek  for  a  spotlesnease 
above."— B/>.  Ball :   Works,  ii.  368. 

rif -fle,  5.  [Ger.  ri^e^u  =  to  groove.]  [Rifle,  s.] 
Metall. :  An  inclined  trough  or  chute  down 
which  auriferous  slime  or  sand  is  conducted 
in  a  gentle  stream,  which  is  broken  by  occa- 
sional slats,  or  by  depressions  containing 
mercury,  which  arrests  the  gold. 

rif -fler,  s.  [Eng.  ri^e) ;  -er.]  A  file  with  a 
side  so  convex  as  to  operate  in  shallow  de- 
pressions ;  used  by  sculptors,  carvers,  and 
gun-stockers.  Ritfier.s  are  usually  made  of 
steel,  but  sometimes  of  wroiight-iron,  and 
case-hardened,  so  that  their  sliape  may  be 
modified  to  a  certain  extent  by  bending  on  a 
block  of  lead  with  a  mallet. 

riff-raff;  *riff'e-rafre.  *rif-raff'e,  s.  [Prop, 
ri/ and  ra/=  every  particle,  from  Fr,  rif  et 
raf,  from  rif  =3.  piece  of  plunder;  ri;Zer=to 
rifle  (q.v.);  O.  Fr.  raffier.] 

1.  Refuse,  rubbish,  sweepings. 

"  Long  it  were  to  make  reberaall  of  all  thia  rifrc^ffe, 
and  almost  infinite."— /Vix :  Actet,  p.  bM, 

2.  The  rabble. 

"  Shipping  all  sorts  of  sea-faring  ri^raff" — Daily 
Telegraph,  April  1, 1686. 

ri'-fle  (1),  v.t.  &  i.  [Fr.  rijler,  a  frequent,  from 
Icel.  hrifa^  to  catch,  to  seize.] 

A.  TraTisitive : 

1.  To  seize  and  carry  away  by  force ;  to 
snatch  and  carry  off. 

"  He  rifeleth  both  hoke  and  belle."    Oower :  C.  A„  v. 

2.  To  plunder,  to  rob,  to  pillage,  to  strip. 

"  stand,  sir,  and  throw  us  what  you  have  about 
you ;  if  not,  we'll  make  you,  sir,  and  rifie  yoiu" — 
ahakesp. :  Two  OenUemen  of  Verona,  iv.  1. 

B.  Intrans. :  To  plunder,  to  pillage,  to  rob. 

•  ri'-fle  (2),  v.t.  &  i.    [Raffle.]    To  raffle. 

"  Will  any  man  (not  desperate)  run  into  an  infected 
house,  to  ri/le  for  a  rich  suit  ?  " — Bp.  Ball :  Quo  Vadit  t 
§14. 

ri'-fle  (3),  v.t.    [Rifle,  s.] 

1.  To  groove,  to  channel ;  to  form  orftimish 
with  spiral  grooves. 

2.  To  whet,  as  a  scythe  with  a  rifle.   (Prov.) 

ri'-fle,  s.  [For  rified  gun,  from  Dan.  rijle  =  to 
rifle,  to  groove  ;  cf.  rifles  a.  groove,  a  flute  : 
rifel  =  a  rifled  gun,  from  rive  =  to  tear ;  Icel. 
r{/d  =  to  rive  (q.v.);  Sw.  rifva=to  scratch, 
to  tear,  reffia  =  to  rifle,  reffelhossa  =  a  rifled 
gun;  Ger.  rie/eZ7i=  to  groove,  m/e=a  groove.] 
1.  The  term  applied  to  any  musket  or  gun- 
barrel  which  is  grooved  so  that  the  projectile 
may  have  a  rotatory  motion  on  its  own  axis. 
The  rifling  may  be  polygroove  as  in  the  Arm- 
strong and  other  guns,  with  only  two  grooves 
as  in  some  of  the  early  weapons,  with  the  two 


grooves  with  tlie  angles  rounded  away  so  as  to 

E reduce  an  oval  and  yet  twisted  bore  as  in  the 
lancaster  guns,  or  with  three  or  more  grooves 
as  in  most  modern  weapons.  The  grooves  are 
of  varying  size,  formj  and  width,  and  of  dif- 
ferent degrees  of  twist  in  the  length  of  the 
barrel  itself,  that  of  the  Henry  rifling  being 
one  turn  in  twenty-two  calibres  or  widths  of 
the  bore.  The  bullet  is  made  to  lit  the  bore 
either  by  expansion  of  the  base  of  the  lead 
bullet,  or,  as  in  the  early  pattern,  by  having 
the  ball  "  belted,"  so  that  tli«  belt  should  take 
tlie  groove  and  so  emerge  from  the  muzzle 
with  a  rotatory  motion.  The  utility  of  the 
Magazine  riJle,  a  firearm  havi  ug  attached  to  it  a 
magazine  or  case  cuntaiuing  four  or  more  cart- 
ridges capable  of  being  led  successively  into 
the  barrel,  was  first  demonstrated  in  the  Uuited 
States  Civil  War,  iu  which  it  was  brought  to 
some  extent  into  use.  It  was  still  more  fully 
demonsti-ated  in  1877  when  the  Tuiks,  armed 
with  Winchester  repeating  lifles,  constantly 
repulsed  the  Russian  assaults  on  the  woika 
before  Plevna,  The  Springfield  Rifle,  need 
by  the  United  States  army,  is  being  gradually 
replaced  by  the  Winchester  and  other  small- 
bore repeaters,  whose  magazines  are  fitted  to 
hold  a  considerable  number  of  cartridges. 
The  European  nations  have  generally  adopted 
magazine  rifies. 

2.  (PI.):  A  body  of  troops  armed  with  rifles*, 
as,  the  Cape  Mounted  Rifles. 

3.  A  strop  with  a  surface  of  emery  for 
whetting  scythes,  &c. 

"All  our  sports  and  recreationa,  if  we  use  them 
well,  must  be  to  our  body  or  miud,  as  the  mower's 
whetstone,  oirifle,  is  to  his  ecytlie,  to  sharpen  it  when 
it  grows  dulL"—  Whiiteley  :  Redemption  of  Time,  p.  IL 

rifle-ball,  s.  A  bullet  for  firing  with  a 
rifle.  They  are  now  made  cylindrical  in  shape 
with  a  conoidal  head,  the  base  bei  ng  hollow  and 
furnished  with  a  plug,  which  causes  the  metal 
to  expand  and  fit  into  the  rifling  of  the  gun. 

rifle-bird,  s. 

Ornith. :  Ptiloris  paradisea.  The  English 
name  is  said  to  have  been  given  by  early  set- 
tlers in  Australia  from  the  resemblance  of  the 
colour  of  the  pUnnageof  the  cock  to  that  of  the 
uniform  of  the  Rifle  Brigade.  Velvety -black; 
glossed  with  purple ;  feathers  of  abdomen 
tipped  with  a  chevron  of  green  bronze ;  crown 
of  head  green  ;  middle  pair  of  tail-quills  and 
triangular  patch  on  throat  bluish-emerald- 
The  hen  is  grayish-brown  above,  deep  buff 
beneath,  each  feather  with  a  black  chevron. 

rifle-corps,  a. 

1.  A  body  of  troops  armed  vrith  rifles. 

2.  A  body  of  volunteers  trained  to  the  luv 
of  the, rifle.    [Volunteer,  s.,  II.] 

rifle-green,  ».  A  very  dark  green,  verg- 
ing on  black. 

"Dark -grays  and  rifle- greens  predominatsd."— 
lUut.  Land.  Neat,  March  17,  1860,  p.  26S. 

rifle-pit,  s.  a  pit  or  trench  which,  to- 
gether with  the  excavated  earth,  forms  a  de- 
fence for  a  rifleman  in  an  advanced  position, 
where  he  may  pick  off  the  enemy's  gunners  or 
defend  his  own  line.  Rifle  pits  are  holes  dug 
several  feet  long  and  deep.  The  parapet  of 
earth  may  be  crowned  by  sand-bags  having  a 
loop-hule  through  which  to  fire. 

rF-fle-man,  s.    [Eng.  rifle,  s.,  and  man.] 

1.  A  soldier  or  sportsman  armed  with  a 

rifle.      [RlFLE-BRIOADE.  ] 

"  The  name  now  has  lost  nearly  all  meaning,  for  th« 
whole  infantry  are  now  riflemen."— Chambers  Encyc, 
Till.  260. 

2.  A  member  of  a  rifle  corps  ;  a  volunteer. 
rifleman-bird,  s. 

Ornith.  :  The  rifle-bird  (q.v.). 

"  The  rifleman-bird  proper  is  said  to  get  Its  food  by 
thrusting  its  somewliAC  lung  hill  under  the  loose  bark 
on  the  Lioles  or  boughs  of  trees,  along  the  latter  of 
which  it  runs  awiftly,  or  by  searching  for  it  on  th* 
ground  beneath."— £nci/.  Brit.  (ed.  9th),  xx.  553. 

ri'-fler, s,  [Eng.  rifle (X),  v.;  -er.]  One  who 
rifles,  plunders,  or  pillages ;  a  robber,  a 
plunderer. 

"  Parting  both  with  cloak  and  coat,  it  any  please  to 
be  theri/Iar." — Milton:  Dact  &  Disc,  of  Divorce. 

ri-fling,  ».    [Eng.  rifl(e):  -ing.]    The  system 


KIFXINQ. 

of  grooves  with  which  rifles  are  constructed. 


tSU,  bo^ ;  poUt,  jd^l ;  cat,  9ell,  choms,  9liin,  bench ;  go,  gem ;  thin,  this ;  sin,  a§ ;  expect,  Xenophon,  e^ist.    -ing. 
-elan,  -tian  =  ahatu   -tion,  -sion  =  shiin ;  -$ion,  -^on  =  zhun.   -cioos,  -tious,  -sious  =  shus.    -ble,  -die,  &c  =  bel,  d^ 
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fiftd),  •reft,  *rifte,   *ryite,  s.    [Dan. 

rift,  from  rive  =  to  rive  (q.v.);  Norw.  rift; 
Icei.  rift  —  a  breach  ;  Sw.  re/ua  =a  rift,  from 
rifoa  =  to  tear,  to  rive.]  A  cleft ;  a  fissure  or 
opening  made  by  riving  or  splitting. 

"  The  clonda 
From  many  a  horrid  rift,  abortive  ponr'd 
Fierce  raiu  with  lightuiiig:  mix'd." 

MUton  :  P.  R..  Iv.  *H- 

rift  (2),  s.  [Cf.  ree/(l),  s.]  A  shallow  place  in 
a  stream ;  a  ford.    (Prov.) 

rift,  v.t  &  i.    [Rift  (1),  s.] 

A.  Trans. :  To  cleave,  to  split,  to  rive. 

"  StrupgUng  Bonla  by  thee  fire  Btrengthened, 
Clouds  of  fear  asunder  ri/ted." 

Longfellow  :  Xpimetheui. 

B.  Intransitive: 

•  1.  To  burst  open ;  to  split ;  to  be  riven. 

"  Tour  ears 
Kbould  r\ft  to  hear  me." 

Shaketp.  ,•  Wintffr't  Tate,  t.  1. 

t.  To  belch.    (Scotch.) 

tig  (1),  9.     [A.S.  hryeg.]    [Bidqe,  s.] 

1.  The  back  of  an  animal. 

2.  A  ridge  of  land ;  a  strip  of  land  between 
two  furrows. 

3.  A  course,  a  path,  a  way. 

Fig  (2),  s.  [Connected  with  riclcets  and  wriggh.] 

*  1,  A  wanton  uncomely  person. 

**  Let  none  condemn  them  [the  girU]  lorriffg  beeanae 
ifauB  hoytlnfi  with  the  boys,  seeing  the  eimpUcity  of 
their  age  was  a  patent  to  privilege  any  innocent  pa«- 
Hmt."— Fuller :  PUgah  Sight,  bk.  iv.,  ch.  vi. 

2.  A  strange  uncomely  feat ;  a  frolic 
**  He  little  gueued  wheu  be  set  out 

Of  running  ouch  a  rig."         Cuvjper:  John  fHipim. 

3.  A  ridgel. 

^  To  run  the  rig :  To  Indulge  In  practical 
joking. 

"  Instead  of  good  eense,  polite  wit.  and  genteel  re- 
partee, they  have  a  sort  of  rude  briskness,  and  run 
Ihit  ri(t,  as  the  young  templars  and  spruce  wits  call 
this  tort  of  Joking."—/*.  Hall :  Benuiru  Letttrt,  ii.  196. 

rig  (3),*.    [Rio(2),  r.] 

1.  Lit.  A  NatU. :  The  peculiar  style  in  wliich 
the  masts  and  sails  of  a  ship  are  fitted  :  as, 
aquare-riff,  fore-and-aft-rig,  schooner-riflr,  &c. 

2.  Fig. :  Dress. 

•  rig  a).   *  rigge,  v.i.    [Rio  (2),  «.]    To  act 

wantonly ;  to  play  the  wanton. 

•rig (2),  'rygge,  p.(.  [Norw.  rtgffa  =  to  bind 
■p,  to  wrap  round  :  cf.  Bw.  riggafia  =  to  har- 
ness a  horse.] 

1.  To  furnish  or  fit  with  rigging. 

"  With  itayi  and  cordage  last  he  rigg'd  the  ship." 
Pope  ■  Bomer ;  Odyssey  v.  331. 

2.  To  furnish  with  apparatus,  gear,  or  tac- 
kling :  as,  To  rig  a  purchase. 

3.  To  dress,  to  clothe.  (Generally  followed 
by  out,  and  used  especially  wheu  the  dress  is 
gaudy  or  odd) ;  to  equip. 

"  Such  aa  in  Honmouth  Street,  or  Id  Kag  Fair, 
Would  rig  you  out  in  seriousness  or  Joke." 

Byron :  Btppo,  T. 

5  G)  ^0  "?  "^^  ^  boom  or  spar : 
Kant. :  To  thrust  out  a  pole  or  spar  upon 
the  end  of  a  yard  or  bowsprit,  in  order  to 
•xtend  the  foot  of  a  sail. 

•■  If  the  Genesta  could  have  rigged  a  Jury  bowsprit.'' 
—Daily  Telagraph,  Sept.  10,  1BB5. 

(2)  '1  origin  a  6oom.  ; 

Naut. :  To  draw  it  in  from  its  position  at 
the  end  of  a  yard  or  bowsprit. 

(3)  To  rig  the  market :  To  raise  or  lower 
prices  artificially  for  one's  own  private  advan- 
tage ;  Rpecif-,  in  Stock  Excliange  slang,  to 
raise  or  lower' the  prices  of  stocks  or  shares, 
as  by  a  conibinatinu  of  speculators,  or  as  when 
the  directors  or  officers  of  a  company  buy  up 
the  shares  of  the  company  out  of  the  funds 
of  the  association. 

"  Rigging  the  market  for  preference  and  debenture 
■tock  in  cuUusiou  with  brokers."— Aiilj/  Chronicle, 
Juue  23, 188G. 

Bi-ga.,  s.     [See  def.] 

Geog. :  A  city  and  port  of  European  Russia, 
leven  miles  from  the  mouth  of  the  Diina. 

Riga-'balsam,  A.  Abalsam  obtained  from 
Styrax  Benzoin. 

jiig-a-doon',  s.  [Fr.  rigadon,  a  word  of  doubt- 
ful origin.]  An  old  lively  dance  i>erfnrmed  by 
a  miin  and  a  woman,  as  the  jig  is  danced  in 
some  places. 

"  Endearing  Waltz !— to  thy  more  melting  tune 
Bow  Irish  jig  and  ancient  rigwloon." 

Byron :  The  Waltt. 


rift— right 

*  ri-ga'-tion,  s.  [Lat.  rigatio,  from  rigatus^ 
pa.  par.  of  rigo  =  to  water.]  The  act  of  water- 
ing ;  irrigation. 

"  Every  field  that  has  not  some  spring  or  aqueduct 
to  furnish  it  with  repeated  rigationt."—Swiiiburne : 
Travels  through  Spain,  let  16. 

Rl'-gel,  s.    [Corrupted  Arabic] 

Astron.  :  A  star  of  the  first  magnitude  at 
the  left  foot  of  Orion.  Called  also  ^  Orionis. 
It  is  of  a  bluish  colour. 

ri-ges'-9ent,  a.  [Lat.  rigescens,  pr.  par.  of 
rigesco,  incept,  from  rigeo  =  to  be  stiff.]  Be- 
coming stifi"  or  rigid, 

rigg,  rigge,  s.    [Ridge,  s.]    A  ridge,  a  back. 

"  Left  Rose  the  auld  hurley-house,  and  the  rigge  be- 
longing to  it" — Scott :  Waverley,  p.  16&. 

*  rigge -boon,  s.   A  backbone.  (Chaucer.) 

rigged*  pa.  par.  or  o.    [Rio,  v.] 

•rigged,  a.  [Eng.  rigg,  s. ;  -ed.]  Ridged, 
humped. 

•■  The  rWd  camel."       Bait :  Sattrat,  IV.  it  f 8. 

rigg'-er,  s.    [Eng.  rig,  V.  ;  -er.) 

1.  One  who  rigs  or  dresses ;  Specif.,  one 
whose  occupation  is  to  rig  vessels. 

"  Both  vessels  had  to  go  into  the  hands  of  theri^^^ers 
to  be  set  right  hgu,in."~ Daily  Telegraph,  Sept  10,  18B5. 

2.  Mach. :  A  band-wheel  having  a  slightly 
curved  rim.  Fast  and  loose  pulleys  are  so 
called  in  English  works  on  machinery. 

rigg'-ing  (1),  8.    [Rio(i),  5.] 

1.  The  back  or  top  of  anything. 

2.  The  ridge  of  a  house ;  a  roof.  (Scott : 
Antiquary,  ch.  xxxiii.) 

rigg:ing-tree,  a.  The  ridge-piece  or  ridge- 
plate  of  a  roof. 

rigg'-ing  (2),  5.    [Rio,  v.} 

Naut. :  The  system  of  tackle  or  ropes  which 
support  the  masts,  extend  and  conti-act  the 
sails,  &c.,  of  a  sliip.  Standing  rigging  in- 
cludes the  tackle  employed  to  support  the 
masts,  &c.,  the  shrouds  and  stays.  Running 
rigging  includes  the  ropes  used  in  shortening 
sail,  raising  or  lowering  the  yards,  &c.,  such 
as  the  halyards,  braces,  slieets,  clewlines,  &c. 
"  To  knoiv  her  by  her  rigging  and  her  trim," 

Dryden  :  Prologue  to  Conquest  of  Granmda. 

*  rigg'-isll,  a.  [Eng.  rig,  (2),  s. ;  -iah.]  Wan- 
ton, lewd,  unchaste. 

"  The  wanton  gesticulations  of  a  virgin  in  a  wild 
assembly  of  gallants  warmed  with  wine,  could  be  no 
other  than  riggish  and  unmaidenly,"— Bp.  Jlall. :  Con- 
tempi.  ;  John  Baptist  Beheaded. 

rig'-gle,  V.i,    [Wriggle.]    To  move  one  way 

and  the  other ;  to  wriggle. 

rig'-gle,  s.     [RiGOLE,  v.]    (See  extract.) 

"  From  the  Tyne  northwards  along  the  Scotch  eoast, 
sand-eeln  are  known  as  'horn-eels,'  from  the  protrusion 
of  the  under  Jaw,  and  along  the  Sussex  coast  as  '  rig- 
glee  or  wriggles,'  from  their  actiou  of  burrowing  Into 
the  aa.nd:'— Field,  Dec,  2S,  1685. 

right  (gh  silent),  *  rigt,  *ryght,  *rygt, 

a.,  adv.,  &  s.  [A.S.  riht  (a.),  rihte  (adv.), 
riht  (s.);  cogn.  with  Dut.  regt;  Icel.  rc((r; 
Dan.  ret;  Sw.  rat;  O.  H.  Ger.  reht;  Goth. 
raihts ;  Ger.  recht.  A  participial  form  from  a 
base  rak;  rag-,  whence  also  Lat.  rectus  (for 
re'7((is)  =  right,  direct,  answering  to  the  pa. 
par.  of  rego  =  to  rule.] 

A.  As  adjective : 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  In  conformity  with  the  rules  which  ought 
to  regulate  human  conduct ;  in  accordance 
wi  th  duty  or  the  standard  of  truth  and  justice ; 
rightful,  equitable,  just. 

"  "Whataoever  is  riglU,  that  ihall  ye  receiTe." — Matt. 
XX.  7, 

2.  Fit,  suitable,  becoming,  proper,  correct : 
as,  the  rigJU  dress,  the  right  expression. 

3.  Properly  done,  made,  adjusted,  disposed, 
or  arranged  ;  orderly,  well-regulated. 

"  Man,  like  hia  Maker,  saw  that  all  was  right." 

Pope :  Essay  on  Man,  iii.  232. 

4.  Correctly  done  or  performed ;  correct : 
as,  The  sum  is  not  right. 

5.  Not  erroneous  or  wrong ;  according  to 
fact  or  truth  ;  correct,  true. 

"If  there  be  no  prosiwet  beyond  the  grare.  the  In- 
ference is  certainly  righ',  let  us  eat  and  drink,  for 
to-morrow  we  di&"— iocfte, 

6.  Hnl  ling  or  passing  a  true  or  correct 
judgment;  correct  in  judgment  or  assump- 
tion ;  not  eiTing,  not  mistaken. 

"You  are  right,  justice,  and  you  weigh  this  well." 
Shakesp. :  2  Henry  lY.,  v.  2. 


7.  True,  real,  genuine ;  not  spunous ;  not 
only  pretended  or  supposed  ;  actual,  unques- 
tionable. 

*'  Tie  the  right  ring."      Shakesp. :  Benry  YIIL,  v.  a. 

*  8.  Very  ;  truly  deserving  the  name ;  un- 
doubted. ^^    „ 

"  t  am  a  rinht  maid  for  my  cowardice. 
Shakesp. :  Midsummer  Night  s  Dream,  III.  a. 

9.  Applied  to  the  side  to  be  worn  or  placed 
outward  :  as,  the  right  side  of  a  piece  of  cloth. 

*  10.  Most  direct,  or  leading  in  the  proper 
direction  ;  as,  tlie  right  road  from  one  place 
to  another. 

11.  Not  left,  but  on  the  other  side  :  as,  thtt 
right  hand,  the  right  cheek,  &c. 

12.  Hence,  most  favoui-able  or  convenient; 
fortunate  :  as,  The  balance  is  on  the  right  side. 

13.  Straight ;  not  crooked  :  as,  a  right  line. 
IL  Mathematics : 

1,  Formed  by  one  line  or  direction  rising 
perpendicularly  to  another.    [Right-angle.] 

2.  Rising  perpendicularly ;  having  a  per- 
pendicular axis:  as,  a  righX  cone,  a  right 
cylinder. 

B.  As  adverb : 

1.  In  a  right  manner ;  in  accordance  with 
the  laws  of  God ;  according  to  the  standard  of 
truth  and  justice;  justly,  equitably  :  as,  To  do 
right,  tp  act  right. 

2.  According  to  any  rule  or  art ;  in  order, 
correctly  :  as,  To  do  a  sum  right. 

3.  According  to  fact  or  truth ;  correctly, 
truly. 

"  You  say  not  right,  old  man !  "* 

STiakesp. :  Much  Ado,  V.  'U 

4.  Exactly,  just,  precisely,  actually. 

"  I  will  tell  you  everything,  right  as  It  fell  out*— 
Shakesp.:  Midsummer  Nights  Dream,  It.  2. 

5.  Fortunately,  conveniently ;  in  order  and 
to  the  purpose. 

*•  U  all  things  fall  out  right." 

Shakesp. :  1  Benry  VI.,  11.  & 

6.  In  a  straight  or  direct  line  ;  directly. 
*'  Let  thine  eyes  look  right  on." — Proverbs  iv.  2IL 

7.  In  a  great  or  high  degree  ;  very,  highly. 

"  I  gatme  to  my  Lord  rigM  humbly,"— /'<a2m  xxx.  & 
{Prayer-book.)  , 

%  In  tliis  sense  the  word  is  now  little  usfid, 
except  in  titles ;  as,  right  honourable,  righi 
reverend,  &c. 

G.  As  substantive : 

I.  Ordinary  Langtiage : 

1.  That  which  is  right  or  in  accordance  with 
the  laws  of  God;  rectitude  in  conduct; 
obedience  to  laws,  human  and  divine ;  up- 
Tightness  ;  freedom  from  guilt. 

"  One  rising,  eminent 
In  vise  deport,  spake  much  of  right  and  wrong," 
Milton:  P.  £.,  xi.  C65. 

2.  That  which  is  right,  just,  or  equitable; 
justice ;  an  act  of  justice. 

"  Do  me  the  common  right  to  let  me  see  them." 
Shakesp.  :  Measure  for  Measure,  ii.  S. 

3.  The  side  or  party  which  has  justice  on 
its  side.    (With  the  definite  article.) 

"Weak  men  must  fall ;  for  Heaven  still  guards  th^ 
right."  Shakesp. .'  Richard  II.,  iii.  2. 

*  4.  Freedom  from  error ;  conformity  with 
truth  and  fact. 

"  Thou  hast  epoko  the  rigTU." 

Shakesp. :  Henry  V.,  11. 1. 

5.  A  just  claim,  or  that  which  one  may 
justly  claim ;  that  which  a  person  may  law- 
fully possess  or  use,  or  which  maybe  lawfully 
claimed  of  any  person  ;  as, 

(1)  Just  claim,  legal  title,  ownership  ;  legal 
power  of  exclusive  possession  and  enjoyment, 

"  Thou  art  the  next  of  blood,  and  'tis  thy  right." 
Shakesp. :  Venus  k  Adonis.  1,1S4. 

(2)  Just  claim  by  sovereignty ;  prerogative. 
"Ond  hath  a  sovereign  riff/ie  over  us,  oa  we  are  hia 

creatures,  and  by  virtue  of  nis  rigM,  he  might,*wlth- 
out  injustice,  have  imposed  difficult  taaks."— ri^{ofj{m, 

(3)  Just  claim  by  courtesy,  custom,  or  the 
principles  of  civilit^ :  as,  A  man  has  a  right  to 
civility. 

(4)  Just  claim  or  privilege  inherent  in  or 
belonging  to  as  a  member  of  a  state,  society, 
or  community :  as,  civil  and  religious  rights. 

(5)  That  which  justly  belongs  to  one. 

"To  thee  doth  the  right  of  her  appertain,  seeing 
thou  only  art  of  her  kiuured  "^Tobit  vL  IL 

(6)  Property,  interest. 

"  A  Buljject  in  hie  prince  may  claim  a  right. 
Not  suffer  him  with  strength  impalr'd  to  fight." 
Dryden :  To  the  Duchess  of  Ormond,  107. 

(7)  Legal  power  or  authority  ;  power  of 
action  :  as,  The  police  have  a  right  to  arrest 
malefactors. 


I&te,  f>it»  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  p8t» 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  wh6,  son ;  mute,  cuh,  ciire,  ^^mte,  cur,  rule,  full ;  try,  Syrian.    »,  oe  =  e ;  ey  =  a ;  qu  =  kw. 


right— rightly 
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^  Mie  side  opposite  to  the  l&^. 

"  Led  her  to  the  Soudau'-s  rigM" 

Spenser:  F.  Q.,  V.  vHi.  28. 

7,  The  most  finished  or  ©ntward  surface,  as 
<]f  a  piece  of  cloth. 

11.  Law :  That  which  the  law  directs ;  a 
iiherty  of  doing  or  possessing  something  con- 
sistently with  law. 

TT  Right  is  used  eHip^ically  as  an  expression 
■of  approbation,  and  equivalent  to  "  It  is  rigJU 
what  you  say,"  "  Yoa  are  right,"  "  True." 

Tf  1.  Bill  of  rights:  [Bill  (2),  s.]. 

2.  By  right,  hy  rights :  Rightfully,  properly. 

3.  In  one's  own  right :  By  absolute  right ; 
absolutely  belonging  or  gmnted  to  one's  self: 
as,  peeresses  tit  tlteir  own  right,  that  is,  as 
opposed  to  peeresses  by  marriage. 

4.  Petition  of  right :  [Petition]. 

6.  Right  and  left :  To  the  right  hand  and  to 
the  left ;  in  all  directions. 

6.  Right  away,  right  off:  Immediately;  at 
once  :  as,  To  do  a  thing  right  off.  (CoUoq.  di 
princip.  Amer,) 

7.  Right  'bank  of  a  river:  The  bank  on  the 
right  hand  of  a  person  looking  towards  ths 
mouth  of  the  river :  as,  the  right  (or  south) 
hank  of  the  Thames. 

8.  Right  of  action : 

Law:  A  right  to  commence  an  action  in  a 
court  of  law. 

9.  Right  qf  way:  [Way,  a.J. 

10.  To  do  oTie  right : 

(1)  To  do  one  justice ;  to  give  one  his  due. 

*  (2)  To  pledge  in  drinking. 

"Now  yo«  have  done  me  right,"~Shakeapk  :  3  ffenrp 
ir..  V.  8. 

U.  To  rights: 

*  (1)  In  a  direct  or  straight  line. 

"  Tbeae  strata  failing,  the  whole  tract  sLnkB  down  to 
rigJUt  into  the  abyss,  uid  is  swallowed  up  by  It."— 
Woodvtard. 

(2)  Completely,  fully.    (Slang.) 

12.  To  set  to  rights:  To  put  in  order;  to 
arrange  ;  to  adjust  what  is  out  of  order. 

13.  Writ  of  right :  [Writ]. 

right-about,  adv,  in  or  to  the  opposite 
direction  :  as,  To  turn  right  about.  (Used  fre- 
quently substantively  in  tbe  phrase,  To  send 
to  the  right  aJbovZ,  that  is,  to  pack-off,  to  dis- 
miss, to  cause  to  fly.) 

Right  about  face :  A  word  of  command,  in 
obedience  to  which  a  quarter-turn  to  the 
right  is  taken. 

*  right-affected,  u.    Bightly  disposed. 

right-angle,  s.  An  angle  formed  by  two 
lines  perpendicular  to  each  other.   [Angle,  s.] 

^  At  right  angles :  So  as  to  form  a  right 
angle ;  perpendicularly. 

right-angled,  »■ 

1.  Geom. :  Having  a  right  angle  or  angles. 
A  right-angled  triangle  is  a  triangle  having 
a  right  angle.  A  spherical  triangle  may  have 
two  or  three  right  angles ;  in  the  former  case 
it  is  called  a  birectangular  triangle,  and  in  the 
latter  case  it  is  a  trirectangular  triangle. 

2.  Bot  (Of  the  primary  veins  of  a  leaf):  Di- 
verging from  the  midrib  at  an  angle  between 
80°  and  90°. 

Right-angled  Cone:  [Cone,  s.,  II.  1.]. 

right-ascension,  s.    [Ascension,  B.] 

right-cone,  s.  A  cone  whose  axis  is  per- 
pendicular to  the  base. 

right-conoid,  s.  A  conoid  in  which  the 
rectilineal  directrix  is  perpendicular  to  the 
plane  director. 

right-cylinder,  s.  A  cylinder  whose 
elements  are  perpendicular  to  the  plane  of  its 
base. 

*  right-drawn,  a.  Drawn  in  a  just 
•ause.    (Shakesp. :  Richard  II.,  i.  1.) 

right-hand,  s.  ka. 

Aa  As  substantive : 

1.  Lit. :  The  hand  opposite  to  the  left. 

2.  Fig. :  An  essential  aid,  assistant,  or  sup- 
porter :  as,  He  is  my  right-hand. 

B.  As  adjective : 

_  1.  Lit. :  Situated  or  being  on  or  towards  the 
light  hand  ;  leading  towards  the  right  hand. 
"  The  rigkt-Juind  ateed  with  silver  white, 
The  left,  the  swarthy  hue  of  hell." 

Scott:  The  Cheue,  v. 


2.  <Fig. :  Applied  to  one  who  is  an  essential 
aid,  assistant,  or  supporter  :  as,  He  is  his 
rigM-hand  man. 

MgM-hand  rope :  A  rope  laid  up  and  twisted 
with  the  sun. 

right-handed,  a. 

1.  Using  the  riglit-hand  more  readily  and 
effectually  than  the  left. 

2.  Characterized  by  direction  or  position 
towards  the  right  hand ;  dextral  (q.v.), 

right-handedness,  s.  The  quality  or 
state  of  being  right-handed ;  hence,  skill, 
dexterity. 

"The  universality  of  rSght-handednets,  as  a  cba* 
racteristic  of  niiui,  has  been  assumed."— >Ki2«»i.'  Pre- 
historic Hart,  1. 167. 


right-hander,  o 

hand.    (Slang.) 


A  blow  with  the  right 


right-hearted,  a.  Having  a  right  heart 
or  disposition. 

right-line,  9. 

Geom. :  A  straight  line. 

right-minded,  a.  Having  a  right  mind 
or  disposition ;  well-disposed. 

right-mindedness,  5.     The  quality  or 

state  of  being  right-minded. 

right-prism,  s.  A  prism  whose  lateral 
edges  are  perpendicular  to  the  plane  of  its  base. 

right-pyramid,  5.  A  pyramid  whose 
base  is  a  regular  polygon,  and  in  which  the 
perpendicular  let  fall  from  the  vertex  on  the 
base,  passes  throught  the  centre  of  the  base. 

*  right-running,  a.    Running  straight. 

right-sphere,  s.  In  spherical  projections 
that  position  of  the  sphere  in  which  the  primi- 
tive plane  coincides  with  the  plane  of  the 
equator. 

right  spherical-angle,  s.   A  spherical 

angle  included  between  arcs  of  two  great 
circles  whose  planes  are  at  right  angles  to 
each  other. 

right-Whale,  «.    [Greenland  whali.] 

rigfht  (gh  silent),  v.t.  &  i.     [A.S.  rihtan,  from 
riht  =  right.] 
A*  Transitive: 

1.  To  restore  to  the  natural  position ;  to  set 
upright.    (Frequently  used  renexively.) 

2.  To  make  correct  from  being  wrong ;  to 
correct ;  to  set  right. 

3.  To  do  justice  to  ;  to  relieve  from  wrong. 

"  So  Just  is  God  to  riifht  the  innocent." 

Shakesp. :  Richard,  III.,  i.  a. 
B.  Intrans. :  To  resume  an  upright  or  verti- 
cal position. 

"  A  ship  is  said  to  right  at  sea,  when  she  rises  with 
her  masts  erected,  after  having  been  pressed  down  on 
one  Bide  by  the  effort  of  her  sails,  or  a  heavy  sqiull  «A 
•niuA."— Falconer. 

^  (1)  To  right  a  ship : 

Naut. :  To  restore  her  to  an  upright  position 
after  careening. 

(2)  To  right  the  helm : 

Naut. :  To  put  it  amidships,  that  is  in  a 
direct  line  with  the  keel. 

•  right'-en  (gh  silent),  v.t.    [Right,  v.]    To 

right,  to  relieve. 

"  Learn  ...  to  relieve  [In  the  margin  righten]  the 
oppressed." — Isaiah  L  17. 

righteous    (as    rit'  -  yus),   *  right  -  wis, 

*  right- wys,*ryght- wis,  *ryght-wys, 

*  ryghteous,  *  ryghtuous,  a.  [A.S.  riht- 
wis,  from  riht  —  right,  and  wis  =  wise.] 

1.  Just,  upright,  virtuous,  incorrupt ;  act- 
ing in  accordance  with  the  dictates  of  religion 
or  morality ;  free  from  guilt  or  sin. 

"  I  sm  not  come  to  call  the  righteous  but  sinners  to 
repeiitaiice."— j1/a(//iewix.  13. 

2.  Just.    (John  xvii.  25.) 

3.  Done  in  accordance  with  the  divine  law ; 
just.    (Sppnser:  F.  Q.,  III.  xi.  9.) 

4.  Agreeable  to  tbe  right ;  just ;  equitable ; 
justly  deserved  :  as,  a  righteous  doom. 

•righteous  (as  rit'-yus),  v.t.    [Righteous, 
5.]    To  make  righteous.     (Bale.) 

*righteoused    (as   rit-yiisd),   a.    [Eng. 
righteous;  -ed.]    Made  righteous  ;  jastiHed.  ' 

righteously  (as  rit'-yus -ly),  *  right- 
wise-lie,  *  right-ous-ly,  adv.    [A.S.  riht- 
...    J 


1.  In  a  righteous  manner ;  honestly  ;  up- 
rightly;  in  accordance  with  divine  law. 
"  He  that  walketh  righteously."— Isaiah  zzxiii.  U. 
*2.  RiglitfuUy,  justly.    (Swift.) 
3.  According  to  desert. 

righteousness  (as  rit'-yus-ness),  *right- 
eous-nes,  *  rigt-wis-nesse,  *ryght- 
eous-nes,  *  right-wise-ness,  *  right- 
wis-nesse,  *  ryght-wis-nesse,  s.  [A.S. 
rihtwisnes.\ 
L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  righteous  ; 
purity  of  heait  and  conduct ;  uprightness,  in- 
tegrity, holiness. 

"  His  throne  shall  be  established  in  righteoutnesa."— 
Prov.  XXV.  6. 

2.  Justice;  accordance  with  desert :  as,  the 
righteousness  of  a  sentence. 

XL  Theol. :  Absolute  rectitude.  It  is  used 
of  God  (Rom.  1.  17,  iii.  5,  x.  3),  and  of  Clirist 
(v.  17),  and  is  described  as  being  imputed 
without  works  (iv.  6-11^  to  those  who  believe 
(iii.  22).  The  Calvinistic  doctrine  is  that  the 
perfect  obedience  of  Christ  to  his  Divine 
Father's  laws  constituted  his  righteousness, 
that  taking  the  responsibility  of  the  sins  of 
the  elect,  and  blotting  them  out  by  atoning 
for  them,  his  righteousness  is  imputed  to 
believers  and  renders  them  wholly  immaculate 
in  the  sight  of  God,  as  if  in  thought,  word,  or 
action  they  had  been  at  all  times  righteous  or 


right'-er,  {gh  silent),  s.  [Eng.  right,  v. ;  -er.J 
One  who  sets  right ;  one  who  does  justice  or 
redresses  wrong. 

light'-ful  (gh  silent),  *  right-fuUe,  *  rygt- 
ful,  ryght-ful,a.     [Eng.  right;  -full.] 

1.  Having  the  right  or  just  claim ;  justly 
entitled ;  holding  or  being  by  right  or  just 
claim. 

"  The  r(ffft</idldng."— J/ocairfaff  ;  Bist.  Eng.,  ch.  xvL 

2.  Belonging  or  owned  by  just  claim  ;  law- 
fully claimed  or  held. 

"  Ke^t  out  of  his  rightful  inheritance  by  an  ambl* 
ttous  kinsman." — JUacaiUny :  Bist.  Eng.,  ch,  xxv. 

3.  Just ;  in  accordance  with  right  and  jus- 
tice ;  equitable. 

"  Yet  not  without  hia  meet  applause 
Be  he  that  sings  tbe  rightful  cause." 

SmU  :  Rokeby,  ▼,  SL 

*  4.  Just,  righteous. 

"  The  rightfuU  Lycurgua."  Oower :  C.  A.,  vll. 

light'-faHy  (gh  silent),  *  richt-full-iche, 

adv.  [Eng.  rightful ;  -ly.]  According  to  right, 
law,  or  justice ;  lawfully,  legitimately,  by 
right. 

"  Henry,  who  vlaimed  by  succession,  was  sensible 
that  his  title  was  not  sound :  but  was  rightfully  is 
Mortimer." — Dryden  :  Frefane  to  Fables. 

right'-fiil-ness  (gh    silent),   *  right-ful- 

nesse,  s.    [Eng.  righ^il ;  -ness.} 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  rightful ; 
accordance  with  right  and  justice  ;  justice. 

2.  Moral  rectitude ;  righteousness. 

"Thus  itfallithto  us  to  fulHlle  all  rightfulneti."— 
Wycliffe :  Matthew  iii.  15. 

*  right'-less,  right'-les  i^h  silent),  a.  h  adv. 
[Eng.  right;  -less.] 
A.  As  adjective : 

1.  Destitute  of  right ;  having  no  right. 
*2.  Depi-ived  of  one's  rights. 


B.  As  adv. :  Wrongfully,  without  just  right. 

"  Whoso  enters  rightles." 

Sylvester :  The  Captainet,  S7. 

right-ly  (gh  silent),  adv.     [Eng.  right;  -ly.] 

1.  In  accordance  with  right  and  justice ; 
justly,  honestly,  uprightly ;  in  conformity 
with  the  divine  will. 

"  Each  act  ia  rightliest  done 
Not  wheu  it  must,  but  when  it  may  be  beat." 

Milton:  P.  H.,  iv.  474 

2.  Properly,  fitly,  suitably. 

**  Descend  from  heav'ii,  Urania  I  by  that  name 
If  rightly  thou  art  oall'd." 

MiUon:  P.  £.,  vli.  8. 

3.  According  to  truth,  reality,  or 'fact; 
correctly,  not  erroneously. 

"  If  I  heard  you  rightlv." 

Shakesp. :  As  you  Like  It,  v.  4. 

*L  Straightly;  diiei:tly  in  front. 

"  Like  perspectivea,  which  rightly  gazed  upon 
Show  uothing  but  confusion." 

Shakesp. :  Richard  II.,  tl.  3. 

*5.  Exactly,  precisely. 
"  Whether  there  delivered  I  caunot  rightly  say." 
Shakesp. :  Pericles,  liL  4. 


pSH,  hS^;  po^t,  jd^l;  cat,  9611,  chorus,  fhin,  bengh;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a^;  expect,  Xenophon,  e^cist.    ph  =  C 
-eiaji,  -tian  =  shan.    -tion,  -sion  =  shiin;  -flou,  -§ion  —  zhun.    -clous,  -tious,  -sious  —  shus.    -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  bel,  d^l. 
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Tightness— rill 


light -ness  (gh  silent),  s.    [Eng.  right;  -ne^.] 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  right ;  con- 
formity to  rule,  standard,  or  fact ;  correct- 
ness, rectitude,  justice,  righteousness. 

2.  Straightness. 

"  Sounds  move  Btrongest  in  a  right  line,  which  never- 
thelevi  is  not  caused  by  the  rightne»i  of  the  line,  but 
by  the  shortness  of  the  distance."— Bacon ;  Jfat.  Bitt. 

•right'-ward  igh  silent),  adv.  [Eng.  right; 
-wttrd.]    Toward  or  on  the  right  hand. 

"  Rigtitioard  and  leftward  rise  the  rocks." 

SoiUhey. 

•  right  -  wise,    *  right  -  wise  -  ly,     &c. 

[RlOHTEOUS,  &;c.] 

Wg'-id,  a.  [Lat.  rigidv^  —  stiff,  from  rigao  = 
to  be  stiff;  Fr.  rigide ;  Sp.  &  Ital.  rigido.] 

1.  Stiff,  stiffened ;  not  easily  bent,  not 
pliant. 

"  A  body,  that  is  hollow,  mfty  be  demonstrated  to  be. 
more  rigid  and  inflexible  than  a  solid  one  of  tlie  same 
substance  and  weight."— Jiixy.-  On  the  CreatioTU 

2.  Stiff  and  upright;  bristling,  erect:  as, 
rigid  spears.    {Milton:  P.  L.,  vL  83.) 

3.  Precipitous,  steep. 

"  The  broken  landscape,  by  degrees 
Ascending,  roughens  into  rigid  hills." 

Thornton :  Spring,  •SO. 

4.  Strict  and  unbending  in  opinion,  prac- 
tice, or  discipline;  austere,  stern,  indexible. 
(Opposed  to  lax  or  indnlge)it.) 

"  The  rigid  royalists,  who  had  a  scruple  about  sitting 
In  an  asgainbly  convoked  by  an  usurper." — MacaiUav  •' 
ffist.  Sng.,  ch.  xiii. 

5.  Strict;  severely  just;  sharp;  not  lax. 

"  All  tortures  that 
A  flinty  hangman's  rage  cou'  i  eicecute. 
Or  rigCd  tyranny  command  with  pleasure.' 

Maatinger :  Herugado,  iL  4. 

*  6.  Sharp,  cruel,  severe. 

**  What  the  Situres  vigour  uuwltbstooit 
r      Could  do  in  r^id  flght."      PhUipt:  Ctd«r,  L  692. 

rigid-body,  s. 

Mech. :  A  body  which  resists  any  change  of 
I    form  when  acted  on  by  any  force  or  forces. 

fi-gid'-l-t^,  s.   [Fr.  rigidiU,  from  Lat,  rigidi- 
tatem,  accus.  of  riQiditas,  from  rtgidua  =  rigid 
(q.v.)  ;  Ital.  rigidita,  rigidezza.] 
L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Tlie  quality  or  state  of  being  rigid;  stiff- 
ness ;  want  of  pliability ;  rigtduess. 

"  Higidity  of  the  organs  is  such  a  state  an  makes  them 
resist  that  expansion."— ^r&ufhnof  ;  On  Atimentt. 

2.  Stiffness  of  appearance ;  want  of  ease  or 
grace. 

"  Which  severe  observation  of  nature  by  the  one 
In  her  commonest,  and  by  the  other  in  her  al»oIutest 
lonuB,  must  needs  produce  in  both  a  kind  of  rigiditi/. 
and  consequently  more  naturalness  than  gracef  ulueas." 
—Jletiquia  tVottnniana,  p.  SB. 

»3.  Strictness,  severity,  austerity,  steraness. 
n.  Mech. :  Resistance  to  change  of  form. 

rig'-id-l3^,  adv.     [Eng.  rigid  ;  -ly.^ 

1.  In  a  rigid  or  stiff  manner ;  stiffly ;  not 
flexibly  or  pliantly. 

2.  With  strictness  or  severity ;  strictly ;  in- 
flexibly ;  with  strict  observance  of  rules  or 
discipline. 

"  Quarantiue  had  been  rigidZy  and  vexatiously  ex- 
ercised."—OiUv  Chronicle,  SepL  23, 1B8S. 

Hg'-id-ness,  s.     [Eng.  rigid ;  -ness.\ 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  rigid ;  stiff- 
ness, rigidity. 

2.  Strictness  orausterity  of  temper;  severity. 

"  We  read  of  some  that  are  righteons  overmuch,  and 
■neh  men's  rigldneu  prevails  with  them  to  Judge  and 
condemn  all  but  themselves."— Ztunyan.-  PUgrim'a 
Progreti,  pt.  L 

t  ri-gid'-'u.-lous,  o.     [Mod.   Lat.  rxgidulus^ 
dimin.  from  Lat.  rigidus  =  rigid.] 
Bet. :  Slightly  rigid. 

j^g'-let,  s.  [Fr.  reglet,  from  Lat.  regular  a. 
rule.]  A  flat  thin"  piece  of  wood,  used  for 
picture  frames  ;  also  used  in  printing  to  regu- 
Lte  the  margin,  &c    [Reglet.] 

"  The  pieces  that  are  intended  to  make  the  frames 
for  pictures,  before  Uiey  are  monlded,  are  called  rig- 
lett.  —MoxoH. 

Xig'-iaa-rdle«  «.  &  o.  [A  corrupt,  of  ragmaTt- 
role  (fl?v.).] 

A.  As  suhst.  :  A  long  unintelligible  story ;  a 
succession  of  confused  or  disjointed  state- 
ments ;  loose  disjointed  talk  or  writing  ;  in- 
coherent harangue ;  nonsense. 

"  His  si^eech  was  a  fine  sample,  ou  the  whole. 
Of  rhetoric  which  the  leam'd  call  rigrTUirole.' 
Byron  :  Don  Juan.  i.  174. 

B.  As  adj.  :  Consisting  of,  or  characterized 
hy  rigmarole ;  unintelligible,  nonsensical. 


*  rig'-ma-rol-ish,  a.  [Eng.  rigTmrol(e):  -ish.] 
Incoherent,  unintelligible,  disconnected,  non- 
sensical, rigmarole. 

"Which  in  his  rambling  and  rimnaroliih  way  he 
endeavoured  to  answer.  "—ZiaiEv  Telegraph,  March  16, 
1885. 

ri'-g6l  (1),  8.    [Ital.  rigolo,]    A  circle. 
"  This  is  a  sleep. 
That  from  this  golden  rigol  hath  divorced 
So  many  English  kinRs." 

Shakesp,  :  3  Henry  ir.,  iv.  4. 

ri'-gol  (2),  s.  [Beoal,  5,]  A  kind  of  musical 
instrument ;  a  regal. 

rig^-or,  rig'-our,    «.      [O.    Fr.    rigour   (Fr. 
rigueiir'),  from  Lirt.  rigorem,  accus.  of  rigor  = 
harshness,  from  rigeo  =  to  be  stiff ;  Sp.  &  Port. 
rigor;  Ital.  rigore.] 
L  OrdiTiary  Language : 

1.  The  state  of  being  rigid  or  stiff ;  rigidity, 
Btiflhess,  rigidness. 

"  If  the  gangrene  be  from  cold,  the  part  Is  first 
henumm'd,  then  accompanied  with  a  pricking  pain, 
alBO  a  redness,  which  by  degrees  tnrneth  black,  and 
horrour  and  ripour  seizeth  upon  the  patient."— JKtJ«- 
tnan:  Surgery,  bk.  vi„  ch.  ii. 

2.  Stiffness  or  inflexibility  of  opinion  or 
temper ;  sternness,  stubbornness. 

3.  Austerity  or  severity  of  life  ;  voluntary 
submission  to  pain,  abstinence,  or  mortifica- 
tion of  the  body, 

"  This  prince  lived  In  this  convent,  with  all  the 
t^or  and  austerity  of  a  capuchin."— .^(idison ;  On  Italy. 

4.  Strictness,  severity ;  exactness,  without 
any  abatement,  relaxation,  or  mitigation. 
(Opposed  to  laxness.) 

"  Let  him  have  all  the  rigour  of  the  law." 

Shakesp.  :  'i  Henry  VI.,  i  8. 

5.  Severity,  harshness,  sternness,  cruelty, 
faard-heartedness. 

"  What  vice  has  It  subdued  f  whose  heart  reclaim'd 
By  rigour  f"  Courper :  Task,  il.  820. 

*6.  Violence,  fury. 

"  Therewith  upon  his  crest 
With  rigor  so  outr^eous  he  amitt" 

Spenser  :  F.  Q.,  I.  il  IB. 

7,  Severity,  asperity. 

"  The  long  protracted  rigour  of  the  year. 
Thins  all  their  numerous  flocks," 

Cowper :  Talk,  T,  SS. 

II.  Med. :  Rigidity,  stiffness ;  Rigor  Mortis 
(q.v.). 
rigor-mortls,  s. 

Physiol. :  The  cadaveric  rigidity  or  stiffness 
of  the  body  which  arises  within  seven  hours 
after  death.  It  begins  with  the  muscles  of 
the  lower  jaw  and  neck,  then  those  of  the 
trunk,  next  those  of  the  arms,  and,  finally, 
those  of  the  legs.  It  ultimately  passes  off  in 
the  same  order  as  it  came.  It  is  somewhat 
variable  in  its  period,  sometimes  showing  itself 
within  half  an  hour  after  death,  and  sometimes 
being  delayed  twenty  or  thirty  hours.  Its 
average  period  of  duration  is  from  twenty-four 
to  thirty-six  buurs.  Tliis  is  the  most  important 
of  the  various  evidences  of  death,  others  which 
are  occasionally  relied  upon,  being  apt  to  prove 
deceptive. 

rigr'-or-igm,  i  rig'-our-i^m, «.  [Eng.  rigor, 
rigour;  -ism.] 
L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Rigidity  in  principle  or  practice ; 
austerity. 

"  Tour  morals  have  a  flavour  of  rigorirm."—Oentl«- 
man  Inttructed,  p.  69. 

2.  Severity,  as  of  style,  writing,  &c. 

n.  Church  Hist.  £  Theology :  The  system 
which  prescribes  that  in  all  cases  the  safer 
way— that  of  obedience  to  the  law— is  to  be 
followed.  As  Jansenist  confessors  adopted 
this  view,  the  word  rigorism  is  sometimes 
used  as  synonymous  with  Jansenism  (q.v.). 
Mitigated  rigorism  is  hnowu  as  Tutiorism 
(q.v.). 

"  The  line  he  draws  is  not,  what  he  probably  thought 

it,  an  intermediate  one  between  rigoritm  and  laxity." 

—Encyc  Brit.  (ed.  9th),  liv.  636. 

rfg'-or-ist,  t  rig'-our-ist,  ».  &  *.    [Eng. 

rigor,  rigour  ;  -ist.] 

A.  As  adj.  :  Of,  pertaining  to,  or  guided  by 
the  priQciple.s  of  Rigorism. 

"  The  opinions  of  Rigarist  theologians  flnd  almost 
no  place  in  his  writings."— £nc3/c.  Brit.  (ed.  9th),  liv. 
636. 

C  As  suhsUintive : 

L  Ord.  Lang. :  A  person  of  severe  or  austere 
principles  or  practice ;  one  who  adheres  to 
severity  or  purity,  as  uf  style,  &c. 

IL  Church  Hist.  &  Theology : 

1.  A  theologian  or  confessor  who  adopts, 
and  is  guided  by  the  principles  of  Rigorism 
(q.v.). 


"  One  Rigori$t  lays  down  that  it  Is  m  mortal  iId  U 
do  so."— A'ncj/c.  BrU.  (ed.  9th|,  xiv.  689. 

•  2.  A  Jansenist  confessor. 

"  It  Is  not  altogether  without  reason  when  they 
rthe  Jauaenists  were  branded  by  their  adversariM 
with  the  title  of  liigoritti.  —Alosheim  (od.  Reid),  p. .  7X 

rig'-or-ous,  *iy-gor-ous,  a.  [Fr.  rigor- 
eux,  from  Low  Lat.  rigorosus,  from  rigor  = 
rigor  (q.v.);  Sp,  rigoroso,  riguroso;  Port.  & 
Ital.  rigoroso.] 

1.  Characterized  by  or  manifesting  rigor;' 
severe,  stern,  inflexible;  allowing  no  abate- 
ment or  mitigation. 

"  And  finds  him  rigorous  and  severe. " 

Cowper :  Divine  Love. 

2.  Marked  by  rigor  or  severity ;  severe, 
strict,  stringent :  as,  a  rigorous  administration 
of  the  law. 

*  3.  Severe,  harsh. 

"  Who  shall  attempts  me  with  rygorous  worde*."— 
Bernert:  Froissart :  Cronyde,  vol.  i.,  ch.  cxxx. 

4.  Severe,  intense  ;  very  cold  :  as,  a  rigorou* 
winter. 

5.  Exact,  precise,  strict ;  scrupulously  ac- 
curate ;  as,  a  rigorous  definition, 

rig'-or-oiis-ly,  cwiv,    [Eng.  rijoroiw ;  -Zy.] 

1.  In  a  rigorous  manner  ;  severely ;  strictly; 
without  abatement,  relaxation,  or  mitigation; 
sternly,  rigidly,  inflexibly. 

*•  Where  they  ftaxefl]  are  rigorously  eatacted."- iSmttV 
Weaith  of  Nations,  bk.  v. ,  ch.  it, 

2.  Strictly,  accurately;  with  scrupulous 
exactness. 

"  Destroyed  by  nicer  and  more  rigorously  reduced 
observations."— ffericAcJ;  Astronomy,  §  545. 

rig'-or-oiis-ness,  s.  [Eng,  rigorous;  -Tiess.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  rigorous ;  se- 
verity, strictness,  rigor,  exactness. 

rigs-da'-ler,  s.    [Dan.  rige  =  a  kingdom,  and 
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ddUr  =  a  dollar.]  A  coin  formerly  current  iQ 
Denmark,  value  2s.  S/gd.  sterling. 

Rig  Ve'-da,  s.     [Sansc.   rich  =  praise,  and 

veda  =  knowledge,  cogn.  with  Lat.  video  =  to 
see ;  Gr.  olSa  (pida)  —  I  have  seen,  I  know ; 
Mid.  Eng.  /  wit;  Mod.  Eng.  wisdom.] 

Sa-nsc.  Literature:  The  oldest  and  most 
original  of  the  four  Vedas,  and  probably  the 
oldest  literary  composition  in  the  world.  In 
all  likelihood  it  was  in  course  of  composi- 
tion about  1,400  years  b.c,  but  was  not  com- 
mitted to  writing  at  that  time.  It  contains 
no  allusion  to  writing  or  writing  materials, 
and  Max  Miiller  believes  that  for  a  long 
period  it  was  transmitted  orally  from  genera- 
tion to  generation.  It  consists  of  1,017  short 
lyrical  poems,  with  10,580  verses.  The  re- 
ligion was  nature  worship,  Indra,  the  Cloud- 
compeller,  being  the  chief  object  of  adoration, 
and,  after  him,  Agni  (cf.  Lat.  ignis)  the  God 
of  fire.  The  Hindoo  Triad  had  not  yet  arisen, 
[Veda.]  The  Rig  Veda  does  not  recognize  the 
institution  of  caste.  Beef  was  eaten.  Women 
held  a  high  position,  and  some  of  the  hymns 
were  composed  by  them.  The  rite  of  suttee 
was  unknown ;  the  conquest  of  Indra  had 
only  begun,  and  the  Ganges,  incidentally  men- 
tioned, had  not  become  a  sacred  stream. 

r)Eg'-'wid-die,  rig'--wood-ie,  s.  [Eng.  rig 
=  ridge,  and  withy.]  Th'e  rope  or  chain  that 
goes  over  a  horse's  back  to  support  the  shafts 
of  a  vehicle.  Used  by  Bums  adjectively  as 
resembling  a  rigwiddie,  and  hence,  spare, 
withered,  saple^fs. 

"  But  wither'd  beldams  auld  and  droll, 
Jligwoodie  hags  wad  speaii  a  foal." 

Burru .'  Tarn  0'  Shanttr. 

nle,  v.t.    [Roil.] 

1.  To  render  turbid,  as  liquid;  to  soil. 
{Prov.) 

2.  To  make  cross  or  angry;  to  vex,  to 
Irritate. 

"  The  moor  she  Hied  me." 

Tennyson :  Northern  Cobble. 

rS-lle'-v6,  ri-li-6'-v6,  s.    [Relief.] 

rill,  8.  [Welsh  rhill  =  a  row,  a  trench,  a  driH 
contract,  from  rhigol=a.  trench,  a  groove, 


l^te,  f3.t,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fill,  father ;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there ;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;  go,  pot^ 
or«  wore,  wqU,  work,  whd,  son;  mute,  cuh,  ciire,  ^cite,  cur,  role,  fall;  try,  Syrian,    a,  oe  =  e ;  ey  =  a;  q.n  =  kw. 
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dimin.  from ,  rhig  =  a  notch,  a  groove ;  Low 
Ger.  rille  =  a  brook,  a  riU.]  A  small  brook ; 
a  streamlet,  a  riviUet. 

"  As  Bunshina,  broken  in  the  rill, 
'i^hough  tum'd  astray,  is  sunshiae  still  I " 

Moore:  Fire-WorBhippert. 

•  rfn,  v.i.  [Rill,  s.]  To  run  in  rills  or  small 
streams. 

"  With  Bolt  murmurs  gently  rUting 
Adown  the  mountaius  where  thy  daughters  haunt." 
Prior:  Catlimachiu,  Hymn  2. 

*riir-et,  5.  [Eng.  riU;  dimin.  suff.  -et.}  A 
little  rill  or  streamlet. 

"  Th"  industrious  muse  thus  labours  to  relate 
Those  riUets  tb&t  atteud  proud  Tamer  and  her  state." 
Drayton  :  Poly-Olbion,  s.  1. 

rim,  *rimme,  *ryin,  *ryme,  *rymine, 

s.  [A.S.  rima  (of.  stB-rima  =  sea-rim,  sea- 
shore) ;  cogn.  with  Welsh  rftim,  rhim/p,  rhimyn 
=  a  rim,  an  edge,  rhim,io=  to  edge,  rhimynu 
=  to  form  a  rim.] 

I.  Drdinary  Lang^tage : 

1.  The  extreme  edge,  border,  or  margin  of 
anything :  as,  the  rim  of  a  kettle,  the  rim  of  a 
hat,  the  rim  of  a  glass,  &c. 

*2.  The  lower  part  ofthe  abdomen  or  belly ; 
the  peritoneum  or  inner  membrane  of  the 
belly. 

"  I  will  fetch  thy  riv%  out  at  thy  throat." 

Shaken. :  Mmry  T.,  ir.  4. 

IL  Technically: 

1.  Nautical : 

(1)  The  extreme  edge  of  the  top. 

(2)  The  circular,  notched  plate  of  a  capstan 
or  windlass  into  which  the  pawl^  drop. 

2.  Vehicles  : 

(1)  The  circular  wooden  portion  forming  the 
periphery  of  a  wheel. 

(2)  The  peripheral  portion  of  a  car-wheel 
attached  by  spokes  or  web  to  the  boss  or  nave. 

rim-lock,  s.  A  lock  having  an  exterior 
metallic  case  which  projects  from  the  face  of 
the  door,  differing  thus  from  a  moitise-lock. 

rim,  v.t    [BiM,  5.] 

1.  To  form  or  furnish  with  a  rim  ;  to  put  a 
hoop  or  rim  on  at  the  edge. 

2.  To  be  or  to  fonn  a  rim  round ;  to  border, 
to  edge. 

"  A  length  of  bright  horizon  rimmed  the  dark." 
Tennyion:  Qardener't  Daughter,  m. 

ri'-ma,  s.    [Lat.] 

L  Atiat. :  A  cleft :  as,  the  rima  of  the  glottis. 
2.  Bot. :  The  cleft-like  ostiolum  of  certain 
fungals. 

ri-mau-da-han,  s.    [Native  name.} 

Zool. :  Felis  Tnacrocelis ;  about  three  feet 
long,  or  four  with  the  tail,  and  combining  the 
markings  both  of  the  tiger  and  the  leopard. 
It  is  found  in  Sumatra. 

I^Lm'-ba^e, ».    [Eng.  rim,  and  6ase.] 

1.  Ordn. :  A  short  cylinder  at  the  junction 
of  a  trunnion  with  the  gun.  It  is  an  enlarge- 
ment or  shoulder  to  the  trunnion  which  forms 
the  journal  to  the  piece  in  elevating  or  depress- 
ing. 

2.  Snuill-aTms :  The  shoulder  on  the  stock 
of  a  musket  against  which  the  breech  of  the 
barrel  rests. 

rim'-ble^Sm-ble,  a.  [A  redupL  of  ram&te 
(q.v,).]    Vague ;  harum-scarum. 

"  The  greatest  part  of  the  task  was  only  rimbXe- 
ramble  discourse."— 17»  Pagan  Prince  (1690). 

t  rim-bom'-bo,  s.    [itai.] 

Geol. :  A  peculiar  resonance  of  the  ground 
when  struck  during  some  volcanic  or  earth- 
quake convulsions. 

rime  (l),  *ryme  (1),  a.  CA.S.  hrim;  cogn. 
with  Dut.  rijm;  Icel.  hrim;  Dan.  Him;  Sw. 
rim.  Prob.  connected  with  Gr.  icpv/id?  (kru- 
mos),  Kpvoi  (kruos)  =  frost,  Kpuo-raAAos  (feru- 
stallos)  =  crystal  (q.v.).]  Hoar-frost ;  frozen 
or  congealed  dew. 

"  In  a  huar-frost,  that  which  we  call  a  rime  is  a 
multitude  of  quadrangular  priames  exactly  figured, 
but  piled  without  any  order,  one  over  another."— tfrew  ; 
Cosmo.  Sacra,  bk.  L,  ch.  iil.,  S  33. 

•rime  (2),  *rim,  s.  [Lat.  rima,]  A  chink,  a 
fissure,  a  rift.    [Rima.] 

"  Though  birds  have  no  epiglottis,  yet  can  they  so 
contract  the  rim  or  chiuck  of  their  larinx  as  to  pre- 
veut  the  admission  of  wet  or  dry  ingested." — Browne  : 
Vulgar  Errours,  bk,  Iv.,  cb,  viii. 

time  (3),  s.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  A  rung  or 
round  of  a  ladder. 


rime  (4),  rhyme,  *  ryme,  s.  [A.S.  rim  = 
number,  computation;  cogn.  with  Dut.  rijm; 
Icel.  rima ;  Dan.  Him ;  Sw.  rim ;  O.  H.  Ger. 
rim,  Arim=  number;  Ger.  reim;  Fr.  rime; 
Sp.  &  Port.  Hma;  Ital.  rima;  Irish  Hmh; 
Welsh  rhif;  Gr.  api0jw,os  {arithmos)  =  number ; 
Gael,  aireamh.  The  spelling  rhyme  is  not 
earlier  than  1550.    (Skeat.y] 

1.  A  correspondence  of  sound  in  the  final 
syllable  or  syllables  of  two  or  more  words  ; 
especially  the  correspondence  in  sound  of  the 
final  syllable  or  word  of  one  line  of  poetry 
with  the  final  syllable  or  word  of  another. 
Three  things  are  essential  to  a  perfect  rime  : — 

(1)  Identity  in  the  vowel  sound,  and,  if  the 
words  end  in  a  consonant,  in  the  consonants 
also,  as  in  try  and  cry,  sight  and  light.  Identity 
of  letters  is  not  enough,  the  identity  must  be 
one  of  sound ;  thus,  cZose  and  lose,  heath  and 
death  are  not  rimes. 

(2)  Difference  in  the  consonants  preceding 
the  vowel,  as  way  and  lay,  fivd  and  viind. 

(3)  Similarity  of  accent,  as  sing  and  Jling ; 
singing  ajid  Jling  would  not  be  good  rimes.  ■ 

^  Words  like  oar  and  o'er,  eye  and  I,  are 
assonances  [Assonance].  Rimes  in  which  the 
final  syllables  alone  correspond  are  called  s  i  ngle 
or  masculine  (male)  rimes,  as  band,  hand; 
those  in  which  the  two  final  syllables  corre- 
spond, the  first  being  accented,  are  called 
double  or  feminine  (female)  rimes,  as  crying, 
trying.  Triple  rimes  extend  over  three  sylla- 
bles, as  scrutiny,  mutiny ;  dutiful,  heautifuX. 

2.  An  expression  of  thought  in  verse ; 
poetry,  verse,  metre ;  a  composition,  especially 
a  short  one,  in  verse, 

ited  vet  in    . 

mitim:  P.  L..  i,  l«. 

3.  A  verse  or  line  riming  with  another, 

"  If,  perhaps,  these  rhymes  of  mine  should  sound  not 
well  in  strangers'  ears." 

Longfellow:  Poetic  ApJioriamt ;  Jihymei. 

L  A  word  which  rimes  or  corresponds  in 
sound  with  another. 

*|[  Neitlier  Hme  (or  rhyme)  nor  reason :  Ap- 
plied to  anything  absurd,  foolish,  or  reckless. 

"When,  in  the  why,  and  the  wherefore,  is  neitTier 
rhyme  nor  reason  f  "~Shakesp.  :  Comedy  of  Errors,  ii  2. 

rime  (1),  rliyme,  *  rhime,  *ryme»  v.i.  &  t. 

[A.S.  riman.] 

A.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  accord  or  correspond  in  the  final 
syllables. 

"  He  was  too  warm  on  picking  work  to  dweU, 
But  fHffotted  his  notions  as  they  fell. 
And,  ii  tbey  rhim^'d,  and  rattled,  all  .was  well." 
Drydert,    (Todd.) 

2.  To  make  rimes  or  verses. 

"  There  march'd  the  bard  and  blockhead  side  by  side, 
Who  rhym,'d  for  hire,  and  patroniz'd  for  pride." 

Pope  :  Dunciad,  iv.  102. 

B.  Transitive : 

1.  To  put  into  rime  :  as,  To  Wme  a  story. 

*  2.  To  put  or  bring  into  a  certain  state  by 
making  rimes. 

"These  fellows  of  infinite  tongue,  that  can  rhime 
themselves  into  ladies'  favours,  they  do  always  reason 
themselves  out  again." — Shakesp. :  Henry  V.,  v.  2. 

*  rime-royal,   *  rbyme-royal,  s.    A 

name  formerly  given  to  the  stanza  of  seven- 
lines  of  ten-syllabled  verse,  in  which  the  first 
and  third  lines  rime,  the  second,  fourth,  and 
fifth,  and  the  sixth  and  seventh. 

rime  (2),  v.i.  [Rime  (1),  s.]  To  freeze  or  con- 
geal into  rime  or  hoar-frost. 

rim -er  (1),  rhym'-er,  s.  [Eng.  rime  (i),  v. ; 
-er.]    One  who  makes  rimes ;  a  rhymester. 

rimi'-er  (2),  s.    [Eng.  rim^e)  (3),  s. ;  -er.] 

1.  A  reamer  (q.v.). 

2.  Fort. :  A  palisade. 

*rim'-less,  a.  [Eng.  Hm;  -less.]  Having  no 
rim ;  without  a  rim. 

"  The  other  wore  a  rimless  hat." 

Wordsworth :  The  Beggart. 

rimmed,  jJa.  par.  or  a.     [Rim,  v.] 

nm'-mer,  s.  [Eng.  rim,  v. ;  -er.]  A  device 
for  cutting  and  ornamenting  the  edges  of 
pies,  &c. 

ri'-moae,  ri'-moiis,  a.  [Lat.  Hnws^i^,  from 
rima  =  a  crack.]  Full  of  cracks  or  chinks; 
abounding  in  fissures,  clefts,  or  cracks. 

"Our  rimose  and  rimpied  caxcassea." ~ Leycester : 
OUa  Podrida,  No.  19. 

ri-mose'-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  Hmose;  -ly.]  In  a 
rimose  manner. 


*  ri-mos'-i-ty,  s.    [Eng.  rimos(e);  -ity.]   Tha 
quality  or  state  of  being  rimose. 

ri'-moiis,  a.    [Eimose.] 

rim'-ple,    s.      [A.S.  hrimpam,  =  to  wrinkle.] 
[Rumple.]    A  wrinkle  or  fold. 

rim'-ple,  v.(.  &i.  [Dut.  Hmpelen,.]  [Rimple,  s.] 
A.  Trans. :  To  rimple,  to  rumple,  to  pucker 


B.  Intrans. :  To  become  wrinkled,  rumpled, 
or  puckered ;  to  ripple  (q.v,). 
"  Roamed  by  rim.pUng  rivers,  and  woodland  pasture! 
wild."  C.  Mackay :  The  Prim.rose. 

rim'-Stock,  s.  [Eng.  Hm,  and  stock.]  A  clog- 
almanac  (c[..v.). 

ri'-mu-la,  «.  [Dimin.  from  Lat.  Hma  =  a 
fissure.]' 

Palceont.  :  A  genus  of  Fissurellidse.  Shell 
thin,  and  cancellated  with  a  perforation  near 
the  anterior  margin.  Known  British  species 
seven  ;  three  from  the  Lias,  and  four  from  the 
Lower  Oolite. 

rim'-y,  a.     [Eng.  rime  (1),  s. ;  -y.]    Abound- 
ing or  covered  with  rime  or  hoar-frost ;  frosty. 
"  The  air  is  now  cold,  hot,  dry,  or  moist ;  and  then 
thin,  thick,  foggy,  rimy,  or  poisonous." — Harvey. 

rin,  v.i.    [Run.]    {Scotch.) 

rin-about,  s.  One  who  runs  about  the 
country ;  a  vagabond. 

rind.  *  rinde,   *  rine,  rynde,  s.     [A.S. 

rinae  =  the  back  of  a  tree,  a  crust  (of  bread) ; 
cogn.  with  O.  Dut,  rinde  =  the  bark  of  a  tree ; 
O.  H.  Ger.  rinta;  Ger.  rinde.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  The  outward  coat  or  covering, 
as  of  trees,  fruit,  &c.  ;  skin,  husk,  bark,  peeL 

"  Thy  tree  hath  lost  its  bloaaoms,  and  the  rind. 
Chopped  by  the  axe,  looks  rough  and  little  worth." 
Byron :  Childe  Harold,  iv.  98. 

2.  Bot. :  A  structure  intermediate  between 
epidermis  and  bark. 

rind,  v.t.  [Rind,  s.]  To  strip  the  rind  or 
bark  from  ;  to  bark,  to  peel,  to  decorticate. 

rind'-er-pest,  s.  [Ger.  =  cattle  plague  i 
Hnder,  pi.  of  Hnd,  =  a  heifer,  a  young  cow, 
and  pest  =  a  pestilence,  a  plague.] 

Animal  Pathol.:  A  malignant  and  contagious 
cattle  fever  indigenous  to  the  Asiatic  Steppes 
and  elsewhere  in  Asia.  Unknown  in  the 
United  States.     [Cattle-plague,  2.J 

"  From  this  point  of  view  a  visitation  of  rinderpest 
or  murrain  is  a  national  loss,  and  a  matter  of  puhllo 
concern. "—BrW.  Quart.  Rev.  (18Ja).  voL  IvlL,  p.  214. 

rin'-dle,  s.  [Mid.  Eng.  Hn  =  run  ;  dimin, 
suft".  -U.  Cf.  runnel.]  A  small  stream,  watei^ 
course,  or  gutter. 

*  rin-et,  s.    [Rind.] 

rin-for-z&n'-do  (z  as  ts),  adv.    [ItaL] 
Music:  The  same  as  Cbescendo  (q.v.), 

ring  (1),  «.  [A.S.  hnng,  hHnc;  cogn,  wltli 
Dut.  Hng ;  Icel.  hringr ;  Dan.  &  Svf.Hng; 
O.  H.  Ger.  hHnc;  Ger.  Hng;  Prov.  Ger. 
hnnk,  kHng ;  Gr.  KpiKo?,  Ki'pKos  (JcHkos,  Idr- 
kos);  Eng.  ctrmts  (q.v.).] 
I.  Ordinary  Language : 
1.  Lit&rally : 

(1)  A  circle,  or  a  circular  line,  or  anything 
in  the  form  of  a  circular  line  or  hoop  ;  as, 

(a)  A  circle  or  hoop  of  gold,  or  other  ma- 
terial worn  on  the  finger,  or  in  the  ears,  or 
other  parts  of  the  body  as  an  ornament. 

"  A  ring  upon  his  finger," 

Longfellow  :  Tegner's  Drapa. 

(&)  A  hoop  of  metal  used  as  a  means  of 
attachment,  of  the  nature  of  a  link,  as  in  the 
Hng-hoXt,  \scp-ring,  the  ring  on  a  neck-yoke, 
&c.  In  other  cases,  as  a  means  of  assembling, 
as  the  \iQy-Hng,  split-rm^.  Other  applications 
are  obvious  :  as,  a  napkin-rime/,  &c. 

(2)  An  inclosed  area  or  space,  generally  of  a 
circular  form :  as, 

(a)  An  area  in  which  sports  or  games  are  held. 
"  Place  me,  0  place  me  iu  the  dusty  ring. 
Where  youthful  charioteers  contend  for  glory." 
Smith :  Phcedra  &  Hippolytiu. 

(5)  The  inclosed  space  within  which  pugi- 
lists fight. 

(c)  The  inclosed  space  in  which  horses,  &c 
are  exhibited  or  exercised  in  a  cattle  show  or 
market,  or  at  an  auction, 

"  A  numerous  compauy  gathered  round  the  ringiJ" 
St.  James's  Gazette.  Sept.  23,  1885.  ^ 


boil,  b6^;  poiit,  S6^l;  cat,  9611,  chorus,  9liin,  benQh;  go,  gem;  tMn,  tills;  sin,  a^;  expect,  Xenophon,  e^ist.    -rdg. 
-Clan,  -tian  =  sh^jx,  -tlon,  -sion  =  shtin;  -tlon,  -^on  =  zhun,   -clous,  -tlona,  -slous  =  shiis.   -ble,  -die,  &c  =  b^l,  d^L 
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((2)  The  space  set  apart  for  betting  od  a 
tace-coursc. 
2.  Figuratively: 
(1)  A  circle. 

"  Bat  life  within  a  nairow  ring 
Of  giddy  loyB  comprised." 

Covrper :  BUI  of  Mortality,  A.D.  1792. 

^)  A  group  of  persons  in  a  circle ;  a  circle. 
"  Uake  a  Ting  about  the  corpse  of  Ciesar." 

Shakesp.  :  Juliut  Cceaar,  ill.  2. 

(3)  A  circular  course. 

"MAkiag  repeated  ringt  round  her  opponeat." — 
Field,  Dec.  6,  1834. 

(4)  A  combination  of  persons  for  personal 
ends,  as  for  controlling  the  market  in  stock-s, 
Or  any  particular  commodity,  or  for  political 
purpcses. 

"  There  was  talk  of  a  ring  and  of  a  con»piracy."— 
DaUy  Ifewt.  Oct  1,  18SG. 

IL  Technically : 

1.  Anai. :  Anything  more  or  less  like  a  ring. 
^  Ahove  the  crest  of  the  pubis  there  is  a 

superficial  or  abdominal  ring,  an  oblique  open- 
ing, and  an  internal  or  deep  abdominal  ring, 
and  near  them  a  crural  ring. 

2.  Arch. :  The  list,  cincture,  or  annulet 
round  a  column. 

3.  Bot. :  One  of  the  annaal  circular  layers 
In  timber. 

4.  Comm. :  A  measure  of  staves  or  wood  pre- 
pared for  casks,  containing  four  shocks  or  240 
pieces. 

5.  Geom. :  The  area  or  space  between  two 
concentric  circles.  . 

6.  NaiU. :  The  appendage  by  which  the 
eable  is  attached  to  the  anchor  by  means  of 
the  shackle  on  the  end  of  the  chain-cable, 
called  the  anchor-sliackle. 

7.  Surv. :  An  instrument  formerly  used  for 
taking  the  sun's  altitude.  &c.,  consisting  of  a 
ring,  usually  of  brass,  suspended  by  a  swivel, 
with  a  hole  on  one  side,  through  which  a  solar 
ray  entering  indicated  the  altitude  upon  the 
inner  graduated,  concave  surface. 

8.  Ordn. :  A  circle  of  metal  of  which  there 
•re  five  kinds,  viz.,  the  base-ring,  ruinforce- 
ring,  trunnion-ring,  cornice-ring,  and  muzzle- 
ring,  but  these  terms  do  not  apply  to  most 
modern  ordnance. 

K  (1)  Fairy  rings:  [Fairt-rinqsI. 

(2)  Newton's  rings :  [Newton]. 

(3)  Nobilis  rings :  [Nobili]. 

(4)  Saturn's  rings :  [Saturn]. 

(5)  The  Prize  Bing:  Prize-fighting  or  prize- 
fighters collectively. 

(6)  The  ring: 

(a)  Betting  men  or  bookmakers  collectively. 

"  The  ring  has  been  hard  hlb  by  the  succesa  of  i*lal- 
tmn^rie."— Daily  Chronicle,  Oct  14, 1S95. 

<6)  The  Prize  Ring  <q.v.). 

*  ring-armor,  <.  Armor  of  rlng- 
inail  (q.v.). 

ring-barker,  s.  One  who  cuts  the  bark 
of  a  tree  in  a  ring,  so  as  to  destroy  the  life  of 
the  tree. 

"  Their  skeleton  nakedness  doe  to  the  ruthlesa  axe 
of  the  ring-barker." — Dally  Telegraph,  Sept.  10.  1B35. 

ring-barking,  s.  The  act  or  practice  of 
destroying  the  life  of  trees  by  cutting  the 
bark  in  a  ring. 

"  The  qaeationable  pncfclee  of  thinning  the  trees  by 
the  'dying  by  inches  process,  known  as  aappiug  and 
ring-barHng'— Daily  Tetegragh,  Sept.  10,  18S5. 

ring-bird,  ».    The  reed-bunting  (q.v.). 
ring-bit,  s. 

Manege :  A  bit  having  a  ring  cheek,  whether 
loose  or  otherwise. 

ring-blackbird,  &  The  ring-ousel  (q.v.). 

ring-bolt,  s. 

Naut. :  A  ring  passing  through  an  eye  in  the 
end  of  a  bolt  which  is  .secured  to  the  deck  or 
side  of  a  vessel  or  on  a  wharf.  It  is  used  for 
attachment  of  a  rope  or  tackle.  On  each  side 
of  a  port  it  is  used  for  hooking  the  train- 
tackles  by  which  the  gun  is  manoeuvred. 

ring-bone,  s. 

Farr. :  (See  extract). 

■ '  Ring-bone  Is  a  hard  callona  Bnbstance  gTowine  In 
tha  hoi  !ow  circle  of  the  littlu  paatern  of  anorae.Iast 
Above  the  corouet:  it  sometimes  ^oes  quite  round  like 
sriue:.Knd  thence  It  is  called  thenng-bone'— Farrier' t 
MHctionary. 

*  ring-carrier,  s.  A  go-between,  so 
called  from  his  carrying  a  ring  as  a  token  of 
lus  mission. 
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ring-chuck,  «.  A  hollow  chuck  whose 
grasping  eud  is  capable  of  being  contracted  by 
a  ring,  so  as  to  hold  firmly  the  object  to  be 
turned.  The  screw  end  fits  the  mandrel  of 
the  lathe-head. 

ring-coupling,  s.    [Thimble-codplinq.] 

ring-course,  s. 

Arch. :  The  outer  course  of  stone  or  brick 
in  an  arch. 

ring-dial,  s.  A  pocket  sun-dial  in  the 
form  of  a  ring. 

ring-dog,  s.  An  implement  for  hauling 
timber,  consisting  of  two  dogs  connected  by  a 
ring  through  the  eyes.    [Doa,  s.] 

ring-dotterel,  s. 

Omith. :  j^giaZitis  (in  older  classifications, 
Cfiaradrius)  hiaiicula.  It  is  much  smaller 
than  the  Dotterel  (q.v.),  and  is  distinguished 
by  its  black  collar,  and  its  brilliant,  gold- 
coloured,  eyes.  This  bird  was  formerly  cele- 
brated in  folk-medicine.  To  be  cured  of  the 
jaundice  it  was  held  to  be  only  necessary  to 
look  fixedly  at  the  bird's  eyes,  with  a  firm 
faith  in  the  success  of  the  experiment. 

ring-dove,  s,    [Woodpiqeon.] 

ring-dropper,  n.     One   who   practises 

ring-dropping. 

"  After  his  punishment,  he  was.  during  some  yean, 
lost  ic  the  crowd  of  pilferers,  ring-droppers,  and 
sharpers  who  iufested  the  capital.'* — ilacaiUay:  HitU 
Sng.,  cb.  xviiL 

ring-dropping,  s.  A  trick  practised 
upon  the  unwary  by  sharpers,  who  pretend 
to  find  a  ring,  or  other  article  of,  jewellery, 
made  of  imitation  gold,  which  they  sell  to  the 
victim  as  gold. 

ring-fence,  s. 

1.  Lit. :  A  fence,  inclosing  in  a  more  or  less 
circular  line,  an  estate  or  considerable  extent 
of  country. 

2.  Fig. :  An  inclosing  line  or  limit. 

rlng-flnger,  «.  The  third  finger  of  the 
left  liand,  on  which  the  ring  is  placed  in 
marriage. 

ring-footed  gnat,  s. 

Entom. :  Culex  annvlatus,  a  British  species. 
It  frequents  houses,  and  its  bite  causes 
greater  irritation  than  that  of  the  House- 
gnat,  C.  ciliaris. 

ring-formations,  s.  pi. 

Astron.  .*  Certain  walled  or  ramparted  plains 
on  the  surface  of  the  moon,  supposed  to  be 
non- volcanic,  as  no  central  cone  is  discernible. 

ring-formed,  a.     Formed  like  a  ring; 

circular. 

ring-gauge,  i. 

1.  Roatl-making :  A  ring  two  and  a  half 
inches  wide  in  the  aperture,  used  for  deter- 
mining the  size  of  broken  stone  under  the 
Mac;idam  system  of  road-making. 

2.  Jewell.  :  A  conical  piece  of  wood  or  a 
tapering  metallic  slip,  having  marked  upon  it 
a  series  of  sizes  of  linj^s,  according  to  an  estab- 
lished gauge,  or  actual  parts  of  an  inch  in 
diameter. 

3.  Ordn. :  A  circular  steel  gauge  used  in  in- 
specting shot  and  shell.  Tliey  are  made  of 
two  sizes  for  each  calibre,  the  lai^er  being  a 
trifle  more  and  the  smaller  a  trifle  less  in 
diameter  than  the  true  calibre  of  the  projec- 
tile. Alt  shot  received  must  pass  through 
the  larger  gauge,  but  are  rejected  if  tiiey  pass 
through  the  smaller. 

rtng^-head,  s.    An  Instrument  used  for 
stretching  wool- 
len cloth. 

*rlng-hedge, 

8.     A  ring-fence 

(q.v.). 

ring  -  lock, 

&  A  puzzle-lock ; 
a  letter-lock 
(q.v.). 

ring-mail, 

?• 

•  Old  Arm. :  De- 
fensive armour 
composed  of 
small  rings  of 
steel  sewn  edge- 
ways upon  a  strong  garment  of  leather  or 
quilted  cloth.    It  diflers  from  chainmail,  in 


that  the  rings  of  the  latter  are  interlaced  with 
each  other,  and  strongly  fastened  with  rivets. 
It  was  worn  in  the  thirteenth  and  part  of  tha 
fourteenth  centuries. 

*  ring-man,  s. 

1.  One  connected  with  the  betting-  or  prize 
ring ;  a  betting  or  sporting  man. 

2.  The  third  finger  of  the  left  hand  ;  th© 
ring-finger. 

■■  On  the  foremost  flnfter  and  the  riJig-man."— 
AscTiayn:  Toxophilua,  p.  137. 

ring-master,  s.    One  who  has  charge  of 

the  performances  in  a  circus-ring. 

"  The  white  thon;  Id  the  ring-mastei'i  strong  and 
merciless  hand. "— flrajuAic,  Juhe  6,  1B8&,  p.  569. 

ring-micrometer,  a. 

Optics;  A  metallic  ring  fixed  in  the  field  of 
a  telescope,  and  used  to  determine  diff'erenres 
of  declination  between  stars  from  the  differ- 
ences of  time  occupied  by  them  in  traversing 
ditferent  chords,  eitlier  of  the  inner  or  outer 
periphery  of  the  ring;  a  circular  micrometer, 

ring-money,  s. 

Numismatics  :  Money  formed  like  a  ring.  It 
was  in  use  in  Egypt  and  some  other  ancient 
nations  before  the  coins  of  ordinary  form  began. 
Csesar  (de  Bel.  Gal.,  v.  12)  is  made  to  speak  of 
"annulis  ferreis,"  "  pro  nummo,"  among  th© 
ancient  Britons  at  the  time  of  his  invasion, 
but  there  are  two  otherreadingsof  the  passage. 
Ring-money  existed  in  Sweden  and  Norway  as 
late  as  the  twelfth  century,  and  is  still  current 
in  parts  of  Africa. 

ring-necked  plieasant,  s. 

Ornith. :  Pkasianus  torquatus,  from  China. 
Its  plumage  is  extremely  brilliant,  with  a  dis- 
tinct white  collar.  It  breeds  freely  in  cap- 
tivity. 

ring-net,  5.  A  net  used  by  entomologists 
for  catching  butterflies.  It  consists  of  a  ring 
of  cane  or  metal,  about  fifteen  inches  in  dia- 
meter, fixed  on  the  end  of  a  walking  stick,  and 
bearing  a  net  of  leno,  or  book  muslin,  the 
length  of  the  arm.  The  net  must  not  end  in 
a  point,  or  the  butterflies  would  get  jammed 
into  it  and  injure  the  feathery  scales  of  their 
wings. 

ring-ousel,  ring-ouzel, «.    [Ousel,  ■., 
%} 
ring-rope,  s. 

Naut. :  A  rope  secured  to  a  ring-bolt  in  the 
deck  to  secure  the  cable  or  a  purchase,  or  to 
check  the  cable  in 
veering. 

ring-sail,  s. 

Naut. :  A  small, 
light  sail  set  on  a 
mast  on  the  taf- 
rail. 

ring -saw,  s. 

A  saw  having  an 
annular  web. 

ring-shaped, 

a.  Having  the 
shape  of  a  ring ; 
annular. 

ring-stand,  a.  A  smaU  stand  having 
projecting  pins  on  which  to  place  finger- 
rings. 

ring-Stopper,  s. 

Naut. :  A  long  piece  of  rope  secured  to  an 
aft-er  ring-bolt,  and  the  loop  embracing  the 
cable  through  the  next,  while  others  in  succes- 
sion nip  the  cable  home  to  eacli  ring-bolt  in 
succession.  It  is  a  precaution  in  veering  cable 
in  bad  weather. 

*  ring-Streaked,  *  ring-straked.  a. 

Having  circular  streaks  or  lines  on  the  body. 
"  He  removed  the  he-goats  that  were  ring-streaked 
and  spotted,  and  all  the  she-goats  that  were  speckled." 
—Oenesiixxx.  35. 

ring-tail,  s. 

1.  Naut. :  An  additional  sail  set  abaft  the 
spanker  or  driver,  to  extend  iia  ^-vrea  in  light 
winds. 

2.  Ornithology: 

(1)  A  ring-tailed  eagle  (q.v.). 


BINQ-SAIL. 


KINO-UAIU 


"  Many  other  authors  mention  the  eHgle  and  rlna- 

itityof         

,    1inQUeBLiona,blR." — Rn/t.     dtii-lr, 

ii.  710. 


taUt  ill  such  terms  as  to  leave  the  identity  of  the  blY 
almost  unquestionable."— ^nff.    Cyclop.  {Nat.    tflttj, 


(2)  The  female  of  the  hen-harrier  if^ircMn 
eyane^is).  So  called  from  a  mat-coloured  ring 
formed  by  the  tips  of  the  tail-feathers. 


late,  f&t,  f^e,  amidst,  what,  f&U,  fother;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  s'ire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot, 
or,  wore,  w^l^  work,  wbd,  son ;  mute,  cub,  ciire,  ^nite,  our,  rule,  full ;  try,  Syrian,    es,  oe  =  e ;  ey  =  a ;  qu  =  kw« 


ring— rink 
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Ring-tail  boom : 

Naut. :  A  spar  to  rig  out  on  the  spanker- 
ttoom  to  set  the  ring-tail. 

ring-tailed,  a.    Having  the  tail  marked 

with  a  series  of  rings  or  ring-like  markings. 

Ring-tailed  cat : 

Zool. :  The  name  given  by  the  miners  to 
Bassai-is  astuta,  one  of  the  Procyouidae,  occur- 
ring in  California,    Texas,    and    the    higher 


RING-TAILED  CAT. 

regions  of  Mexico.  It  is  about  a  yard  long, 
of  which  the  tail  occupies  one  third.  The 
fur  is  brown,  and  the  tail  beautifully  ringed. 
It  is  easily  tamed,  and  makes  an  excellent 
mouser,  whence  its  misleading  popular  name. 
Called  also  Cacoraixle. 

Ring-tailed  eagle : 

Omith. :  An  immature  golden  eagle  (of  from 
one  to  two  years). 

Ring-tailed  lemur  ; 

Zool. :  Lemur  catta.    [Macaco.] 

rlng-thrash, ».    [Rino-oosel.] 

•  ring-time,  s.    Time  for  marrying. 

"  In  the  BpriDg-time.  the  only  pretty  rirtff-time.'' 
Shdketp. :  Am  Fou  LOu  It,  r.  i. 

ring-tumbler,  s. 

Locksmith. :  An  annular-shaped  tumbler  in 
a  lock. 

ring-vortex,  s.  A  number  of  smaller 
circles  placed  side  by  side  to  form  a  larger  one. 

ring-wall,  s. 

Metall. :  The  inner  lining  of  a  furnace. 

"  They  use  a  sort  of  half-muffle,  called  a  ringjuaU, 
consisting  of  a  lining  reaching  about  half  wav  up  the 
kiln,  which  protects  the  ware  from  the  first  violence 
of  the  flame.  ~Catsell'a  Tech.  Educator,  pt.  x.,  p.  205. 

rfng  (2),  s.    [RiNO,  (2),  v.] 

I.  Literally : 

1,  The  sound  of  a  bell  or  other  sonorous 
body,  particularly  the  sound  of  metals. 

"  In  vain,  with  cymbals'  ritijj. 
They  call  the  grisly  king." 

Milton :  Ths  Nativity. 

2,  A  chime  or  set  of  bells  harmonically 
tuned. 

"  He  meant  to  hang  as  great  and  tunable  a  rtnff  of 
bella  as  any  in  the  vorld.  —FuiCer. 
IL  Figuratively  : 

1.  Any  loud  sound ;  the  sound  of  numerous 
voices ;  a  sound  continued,  repeated,  or  re- 
verberated. 

,2.  Particular  character  when  uttered :  hence, 
characteristic  sound. 

"  A  kind  of  youthful  Tigqur,  a  manly  ring  about  his 
utterances."— fla«ff  Chronicle,  Oct.  1, 1K&. 

ring  (1),  v.t.  &  i.    [Ring  (1),  i.] 
A.  Transitive: 
L  Ordinary  Language : 

*  1.  To  encircle ;  to  surround  with,  or  as 
with  a  ring.    (SJiakesp. :  1  Henry  VL,  iv.  4.) 

2.  To  fit  with  a  ring,  as  the  finger,  or  the 
snout  of  swine. 

''  Ring  these  fingers  with  thjr  household  worms." 
Sha^etp. :  King  JoJm,  i'lL  4 

t3.  To  wed  by  a  marriage  ring. 

"I  was  bom  of  a  true  man  and  a  ring'd  wife."— 
Tennt/aon :  Queen  Mary,  j.  L 
II,  Technically: 

1.  Hart. :  To  cut  out  a  ring  of  bark  from, 
80  as  to  obstruct  the  sap. 

2.  ManSge:'To  exercise,  as  a  horse,  by  caus- 
ing to  run  round  in  a  ring  while  being  held  by 
a  long  rein  ;  to  lunge. 


*  B.  Intrans. :  To  form  a  circle  ;  to  circle, 
to  cluster.    (Spenser:  F.  Q.,  vi.     Introd.) 

H  To  ring  a  quoit :  To  pitch  it  so  that  it 
shall  encircle  the  pin. 


ring  (2),  *  ryng,  fpa.  t.  rang,  *  rong^  pa.  par. 
rung\  v.t.  &  i.  [A.S.  hringan  =  to  clash,  to 
ring  ;  cogn.  with  Dut.  riiigen ;  Icel.  hriiigja  ; 
Dan.  ringe;  Sw.  ringa  =  to  ring;  Icel.  hrang 
—  a  din  ;  Lat.  clangor.] 

A,  Transitive : 

1.  To  cause  to  sound,  as  a  sonorous  metallic 
body,  by  striking,  or  causiug  to  be  struck  by 
some  body. 

2.  To  produce  by  ringing,  as  a  sound  or  peal. 

3.  To  attend  on,  celebi'ate,  proclaim,  or 
usher  in  by  ringing. 

"  No  mournful  bell  shall  ring  her  funeraL" 

Shakesp. :  TUua  Andronicus,  V.  S. 

•4,  To  cause  to  sound  loudly. 

"  liing  ft  hunter's  peal." 

Shakesp.  :  SHtus  Andronicut,  11.  2. 
5.  To  utter  sonorously ;   to  repeat  loudly, 
often,  or  earnestly ;  to  proclaim,  to  celebrate : 
as,  To  ring  oue's  praises. 

B.  Intransitive  : 

1.  To  sound,  as  a  bell  or  other  sonorous 
body,  paiticularly  a  metallic  body  when 
struck. 

"  On  the  beech's  pride,  and  the  oak'i  brown  side. 
Lord  Bicbard'a  axe  is  ringing." 

Scott :  Lady  of  the  Lake,  iv.  IS, 

,2.  To  practise  the  art  of  making  music  with 
bells  tuned  harmonically. 

"  signs  (or  commuuicatiou  may  be  contrived  at 
pleasure:  four  bells  admit  twenty-four  chauges  in 
ringing. "—  Holder. 

3.  To  have  a  sensation  of  sound  continued ; 
to  continue  sounding  ;  to  tingle  :  as.  My  ears 
ring  with  the  noise. 

i.  To  sound,  to  resound. 

"  Our  fields  rejoice,  our  mountains  ring.' 

Wordsworth:  Feast  of  Brougfia?n  CasO*. 

5.  To  be  filled,  as  with  report,  fame,  or 
talk  :  as,  The  world  rings  with  his  praises. 

6.  To  be  famous  or  celebrated ;  to  resound. 

"  Fairfax,  whose  name  In  arms  through  Euroiw  ring^" 
Milton:  Sonnet  laJ' 

^  1.  To  ring  changes  upon  : 

(1)  Lit. :  To  produce  alternated  or  varied 
peals  on.  , 

(2)  Fig. :  To  use  variougly,  or  in  various 
senses. 

"  The  whole  seems  to  amount  to  a  little  more  than 
the  ringing  of  changes  upon  the  word  uecessLty."— 
Waterlantl:  Works,  iv.  429. 

2.  To  ring  down :  To  conclude  ;  to  end  at 
once  :  from  the  theatrical  custom  of  ringing  a 
bell  to  give  notice  for  the  fall  of  the  curtain, 

3.  To  ring  the  bells  backward :  To  sound  the 
chimes  in  the  reverse  order.  (It  was  done  as 
a  signal  of  alarm,  danger,  or  fire.) 

i.  To  ring  the  changes :  [Change,  a.  %]. 
ringed,  a.    [Eng.  ring  (1),  s. ;  -ed.] 
I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1,  Surrounded  with,  or  as  with  a  ring  or 
rings ;  encircled. 

2.  Covered  with,  or  as  with  rings. 

"  The  surface  of  the  water  was  ringed  all  twaJ'— 
field,  Oct.  17,  1885, 

IL  Bat. :  Anaulated  (q.v.). 

*  ringed-animals,  s.  pL 
Zool. :  The  Annulosa  (q.v.X 
ringed-carpet, «. 

Entom. :  A  British  geometer-moth,  Boarmia 
cinctaria, 

ringed-plover,  s.    [Rnro-DOTniBBL.] 

ringed-seal, ». 

Zool.  :  Phoca  hispida  (or  fcBtida),  the  genus 
Fagomys  of  Gray.  Called  also  Foetid  Seal, 
and  Fjord  Seal. 

ringed-snake,  a. 

Zool. :  The  common  English  snake,  Tropi- 
donotus  natrix  (formerly  Natrix  torguata). 

ringed-worms,  s.  pi. 

Zool. :  The  Annelida  (q.r.). 

ring'-ent,  a.    [Lat.  ringens,  pr.  par.  of  ringor 
=  to  gape.] 

*  1.  Ord.  Lang.  :  Gaping  ;  open  wide. 

"  A   monstrous    crocodile,    with    ringent    lin    of 
leather."— flioctmor*;  Clara  Vaughan,  ch.  txxxL 
2.  Botany: 

(1)  (Of  an  i/rregular  monopetalous  corolla) : 
Properiy,  having  the  two  lips  separated  from 
each  other  by  a  wide  regular  orilice  gaping, 
as  ill  Lamium.  It  is  distinguished  from  Per- 
sonate or  Masked  in  wliich  tlte  two  lips  are 
pressed  together. 

(2)  More  loosely,  the  same  as  Personate. 


riiig'-er,  s.    [Eng.  ring  (2),  v. ;  -er.] 

1;  Ord.  Lang. :  One  who  rings,  especially 
one  who  rings  chimes  on  bells. 

"  A  bell  without  a  rinffer." 
_  Beaumont ;  A  Sonnet 

2,  Mining :  A  crow-bar. 

ring'-ing,  pr.  par,,  a.,  &  s.     [Ring  (2),  v.] 

A.  As.  pr.  par.  :  (See  the  verb). 

B.  Asadj. :  Having  or  giving  out  the  sound 
of  a  beil ;  resonant,  sonorous,  resounding :  aa, 
a  ringing  voice,  a  ringing  cheei. 

C  As  substantive : 

1.  The  act  of  causing  to  sound,  as  a  sonorous 
metallic  body ;  the  act  or  ai-t  of  making  musio 
with  bells. 

"  The  ringing  of  a  medal  ...  is  a  very  common 
experiuieut.^'~.1cWM0«.-  On  Medals,  diaL  iu. 

2.  A  ringing  sound ;  the  sound  as  of  bella 
ringing  ;  as,  a  ringing  in  the  ear. 

ring;'-ing-l;^,  adv.  [Eng.  ringing;  -ly.\  In 
a  ringing,  sonorous,  or  resounding  manner; 
with  a  ring. 

"  O-love  on  grround  that  answers  ringingly 
The  challenge  of  the  false  knight. 

Browning  :  Ring  &  Book,  x.  l.lSTl 

*rin'-gle.  v.t.  ■  [Eng.  Hng  (1),  v.  ;  suff.  -te.) 
To  ring,  as  liogs. 

"  spare  not  to  ringlo  both  great  and  the  rest." 
Tusser  :  Husband/rie,  p,  41. 

*  ring'-lead,  v.t.  [Formed  from  ringleader 
(q.v.).]    To  act  as  ringleader  to. 

ring'-lead-er,  s.  [Eng.  ring  (l),  a.,  and 
leader.] 

*  1.  One  who  leads  a  ring,  as  of  dancers,  &a 
"  It  may  be  reasonable  to  allow  St,  Peter  a  prlmacT 

of  order,  such  a  one  as  thi  ringleader  bath  in  a  daiica. 
—Barrow :  Pope't  Supremacy,  vii,  70, 

2.  The  leader  of  a  faction,  or  any  association 
of  men  engaged  in  any  illegal  enterprise,  as 
rioters,  mutineers,  or  the  litie. 

ring'-let,  s.  [Eng.  ring  (1),  s. ;  dirain.  suff.  -let,\ 

I,  Ordinary  Language : 

*  1,  A  little  ring. 

"  Who  first  Ulyssea'  wonderous  bow  shall  bend. 
And  through  twelve  ringlets  the  fleet  arrow  send." 
fopti :  Homer ;  Odyssey  vsi.  1%, 

*  2.  A  little  circle  ;  a  fairy  ring. 

'•  When  fairies  in  their  ringlets  there 
Do  dance  their  nightly  rounds." 

Draytot> :  (iuest  of  CyrUkia, 

3.  A  curl,  particularly  of  hair. 

"  Such  wavy  ringlets  o'er  his  shoulders  flow,** 

pope  :  Homer  ;  Odyssey  ir.  tOL 

IL  Entom. :  Hipparchia  hyperanihus,  s 
British  satyr,  with  suoty-brown  wings,  having 
black  spots  with  white  centres.  Larva  feeds 
on  various  grasses.  The  perfect  insect  appears 
in  July.  The  Marsh-ringlet  is  Conumympha 
davus,  Rothlieb's  Marsh-ringlet  is  the  variety 
rothliebii,  and  the  Small  Ringlet,  Erebia 
epiphron ;  all  three  are  British  rivulet  moths. 
(Nevjman.) 

rfng'-let-ed,  a.  [Eng.  ringlet ; -ed.]  Adorned 
with  ringlets  ;  wearing  ringlets ;  worn  in  ring* 
lets. 

ring'-worm,  s.     [Eng.  rim.g  (1),  s.,  and  iwrm.} 

1.  Patliol.  :  Tinea  tonsurans,  an  affection  o< 
the  hair,  scalp,  or  chin,  usually  circular,  caused 
by  a  white  parasitic  fungus,  Achorion  Lebertii 
(Trichophyton  tonsurans).  Ringworm  of  the 
beard  is  known  as  Tinea  sycosis^  and  of  tie 
body  as  circinatu^.  The  removal  of  the  hair, 
and  the  application  of  sulphurous  acid  and 
glycerine  oriodiue  are  among  the  mosteffective 
remedies.    [Honeycomb-ringworm,  Plica.] 

2.  Zool. :  The  genus  lulus.    (Svxtinson.) 
ringworm-shrub,  <. 

Bot. :  Cassia  alata. 

I^^nk,  s.    [A  variation  of  ring  (]),  3. ;  cf.priae- 

ring.] 

1.  That  portion  of  a  sheet  of  ice,  generally 
from  thirty  to  forty  yards  in  length,  and  eight 
or  nine  feet  in  breadth,  on  which  the  game  ot 
curling  is  played. 

"  Up  the  rink  like  Jehu  roar." 

Bums :  Tarn  Samson's  Elegy. 

2.  A  .sheet  oi  artificially  prepared  ice  for 
skating  on  ;  a  smooth  floor  of  asphalt  or  other 
material,  on  which  to  skate  with  roller-skates. 

"  Nor  is  it  les9  &traiit:othat  bo  few  ice  rinksaxe  found 
in  Englttud."— /V«W,  March  13, 1886. 

rithlc,  v.i.    [Rink,  s.]    To  skate  on  a  rink,  espe 
cially  on  one  of  as])halt,  with  roller-skates. 
"  The  ice  ukater  did  not  find  in  rinking  the  8ame 
charm  he  experienced  on  the  iz^i.''— Field,  March  13, 


bo^  b6^;  poiit,  J6^1;  cat,  9011,  clioms,  9Mn,  ben^h;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a^;  expect,  Xenophon,  e^lst.    ph  =  £ 
-cian,  -tian  =  shan.    -tion,  -sion  =  shun ;  -tion,  -$ion  =  zhon.   -«ious,  -tioos,  -sious  =  shus.   -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  bel,  d^L 
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rinker— ripe 


rink'-er,  «.    [Eng.  rwtfc,  v. ;  -er.]     One  who 
akates  on  a  rink. 

rink'-ite,  s.  [After  Dr.  Rink ;  suff.  -tie  (Mm.)-] 
Min. :  A  monoclinic  mineral  occurring  in 
crj'stals  with  various  others  at  Kangerdluarsuk, 
West  Greenland.  Hardness,  5  ;  sp.  gr.  3-46  ; 
colour,  yellowish-brown  ;  transparent  in  thin 
splinttirs  ;  lustre,  vitreous,  greasy  on  fracture 
surfaces.  The  mean  of  live  analyses  gave  : 
fluorine,  5-82  ;  silica,  29'OS ;  titanicacid,  13-36 ; 
protoxides  of  cerium,  lanthanum,  didymium, 
21-25;  yttria,  0-92;  protoxide  of  iron,  0-44; 
lime,  23-26;  soda,  8-98=103-11.      Lorenzen 

II  IV 

suggests  the  formula  2R  R  O3  +  NaFl  in  which 

n  IV 

R  =  Ce,  La,  Di.  Y,  Fe,  Ca,  and  R  =  Si,TL 

rinser  *  reinse,  *  rence,  *  rense,*  ryuse, 

v.t.  [O.  Fr.  rinsBT,  reiiiser  (Fr.  rincer),  from 
Icel.  Ursinsa  =  to  make  clean,  to  cleanse, 
from  hreiTia  =  clean,  pure  ;  cf.  Dan.  reuse  =  to 
purify,  from  reen  =  clean  ;  8w.  rensa,  from  ren 
=  clean  ;  Ger.  rein  ;  Goth,  hrains  =  pure, 
clean.]  To  wash  lightly ;  to  cleanse  with  a 
second  application  of  clean  water  after  wash- 
ing ;  especially  to  cleanse  the  inner  surface  of 
by  the  introduction  of  water  or  other  liquid. 
(Said  of  hollow  vessels.) 

"  The  neiRhbouriiig  milkmaids  occasionally  rimed 
oat  their  caiis  at  the  very  ax>ot." —Field,  Dec.  6,  lesi. 

xlnse,  tf.    [Rinse,  v.]    The  act  of  rinsing. 

rins'-er,  s.     [Eng,  ri7is(e),  V. ;  -er.]    One  who 
or  that  which  rinses. 

Xin'-there-o^t,  s.  &  a.    [Scotch  rin  =  run ; 
Eng.  there,  and  out.] 

A.  As  subst. :  One  who  runs  out  of  doors ;  a 
gadabout ;  a  vagabond. 

"  The  ne'er  be  in  me,  sir,  if  I  think  you're  safe  amang 
thae  Highland  rinchereoutt."— Scott :  Waverley,  ch. 
Ivili. 

B.  As  adj. :  Wandering  without  a  home ; 
vagrynt,  vagabond. 

ri'-6-lite,  5.     [After  Del  Rio,  and  Gr.  At5os 

QUhos)  =  a  stone.] 
Min. :  The  same  as  Onofrite  (q.v.). 

li'-o-nite,  s.    [Etym.  doubtful,  but  prob.  after 
Del  Rio  ;  n  connect.,  and  suff.  -iie  (Min.).'] 

Min.  :  A  variety  of  tetrahedrite  (q.v.),  con- 
taining 13  per  cent,  of  bismuth,  i'or  wliich 
metal  it  is  worked  at  Cremenz,  Einfischthal, 
Wallis,  Switzerland. 

li'-6t,  *  ri-Ote,  s.      [O.  Fr.  riote,  a  word  of 
doubtful  origin;  rioter :=  to  make  a  disturb- 
ance, to  chide ;  Prov.  riota  =■  dispute,  strife ; 
Ital.  riotta  =  quarrel,  dispute,  riot.] 
L  Ordinary  Langiuxge : 

1.  Wanton  and  unrestrained  conduct;  up- 
roar, tumult. 

2.  Revelling;  wild,  extravagant,  and  loose 
feasting  or  festivity;  excess,  revelry. 

"  But,  in  my  absence,  riot  fills  the  place.' 

Pfypt :  Bamer ;  Qdyuey  xr.  655. 

n.  Ijoao  :  A  tumultuous  disturbance  of  the 
peace  by  three  or  more  persons  unlawfully 
assembling  together  of  their  own  authority  in 
order  to  assist  each  otiiei  against  any  one  who 
shall  oppose  them  in  the  execution  of  a  private 

gurpose,  and  afterwards  executing  the  same 
1  a  violent  and  turbulent  manner  to  the 
terror  of  the  people,  whether  the  act  intended 
were  of  itself  lawful  or  unlawful. 

"  A  riot  is  where  three  or  more  actually  do  an  un- 
lawful act  of  violence,  either  with  or  without  a  com- 
mon cause  or  quarrel ;  as  if  they  heat  a  man,  or  hunt 
and  kill  game  in  another's  park,  chase,  warren,  or 
liberty ;  or  do  any  other  unlawful  act  with  forue  and 
Tiolence ;  or  even  do  a  lawful  act,  as  removing  a 
nuisance  in  a  violent  and  tumultuous  uuuiuer." — 
Blackstoite  :  Comment.,  bk.  iv.,  ch.  2. 

%  To  run  riot : 

L  To  act  or  move  wildly  without  coDtrol  or 
restraint. 

"  Running  riot  with  fancy  and  imagination." — 
W<Uerland  :  Work*,  i,  210. 

%  Togrow luxuriantly, orinrankabnndance. 

**  Overhead  the  wandering  ivy  and  vine, 
Thia  way  and  that.  In  many  a  large  festoon. 
Ran  riot."  Tennyion :  (Bnons,  M. 

f  Among  the  memorable  riots  which  have 
occurred  in  the  United  States  were  the  Doctor's 
Biot  at  New  York  {1788);  the  Native  American 
Biota  at  Philadelphia,  against  the  Roman  Cath- 
olics (1844)  ;  the  Aator  Place  Riot,  agalust  the 
English  actor  Macready  (1849);  the  Draft 
Biots  in  New  York  (1863) ;  and  the  Anarchist 
Biot  in  Chicago  (1886).  in  addition  there  have 
been  numerous  riots  arising  fr-jm  strikes  of 


workingmen,  of  which  the  most  destructive 

were  those  at  Pittsburgh  during  tlie  railroad 
strike  of  1877,  and  at  Chicago,  in  1894 

Riot  Act,  «.  Each  state  of  the  American 
Union  has  what  is  known  as  a  Riot  Act, 
which  requires  that  a  proclamation  shall  be 
read  to  any  riotous  assembly,  requiring  tliem, 
in  the  name  of  the  law,  to  disperse,  and  cea:50 
from  unlawful  acts. 

ri'-ot,  ifci.  &  t.     [Fr.  rioter^  from  riote  =  riot 
(q.v.).] 
A.  Intra7im,tive : 

1.  To  raise  a  riot,  tumult,  or  sedition ;  to 
act  riotously. 

2.  To  revel ;  to  go  to  excess  in  feasting, 
drinking,  or  other  dissipation ;  to  act  in  a 
wanton  and  unrestrained  manuer. 

"  The  soldiers  sang  and  rioted  on  the  moor  .amidst 
the  corpses,"— J/ ocaulay .'  Bist.  Eng.,  ch.  v. 

3.  To  be  highly  excited. 

"  No  pulse  that  riota,  and  no  blood  that  glows." 
Pope  :  Eloiaa  to  Abelard,  253. 

t  B.  Tran^. :  To  pass  or  spend  in  rioting  ; 
to  destroy  or  put  an  end  to  by  riotous  living. 
(Tennyson:  Aylmer's  Field,  391.) 

ri'-ot-er,  *  ri-ot-our,   *  ry-ot-tour,  s. 

[Eng.  riot ;  -er.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang.  :  One  who  riots ;  one  who 
revels  or  goes  to  excess  in  feasting  or  riotous 
hving. 

"  These  riotouri  three,  of  which  I  tell  .  .  . 
Were  set  hem  in  a  taverue  for  to  drinke." 

Cftaucer:  C.  r..  12.525. 

2.  Law:  One  who  is  guilty  of  assembling 
with  others  to  do  an  act  in  an  unruly  and 
turbulent  manner,  and  who  refuses  to  retire 
on  being  ordered  to  do  so  by  a  magistrate. 

"  The  same  day  (June  6, 1780)  attempts  were  made 
'     by  the  riotem  on  the  Bank  and  Pa,y-o&ca."—Belaham  : 
Sitt.  Great  Britain,  voL  viL 

ri'-ot-ilTtg,  s.  [Riot,  v.]  Riotous,  dissipated, 
or  loose  conduct  or  living ;  dissipation. 

"  Let  ns  walk  honestly  as  in  the  day ;  not  in  rioting 
and  drunkeuuesB."— Aomam  xilL  18. 

*  ri'-ot-ije,  •  ri'-6t-ize,  s.  [Eng.  rro(,  s. ; 
•ise.}    Rioting,  riotous  conduct,  riotry. 

"  The  image  of  superfluous  riotise." 

.Spenter:  P.  Q.,  III.  L  88. 

ri'-6t-oiis,  *  r^-ot-touse,  a.  [O.  Fr.  rioteux, 
from  riote  =  riot  (q.v.)  ;  Ital.  riottoso.] 

1.  Indulging  in  riot  or  revelry;  accom- 
panied or  characterized  by  rioting  or  wanton 
conduct ;  wanton,  licentious,  dissipated. 

"  Wasted  hiB  substance  with  riototu  livlug."— Luft* 
zv.  la. 

2.  Tumultuous ;  partaking  of  the  nature  of 
a  riot  or  tumultuous  and  unlawful  assembly  ; 
seditious  :  as,  a  riotous  assembly. 

3.  Acting  riotously ;  tumultuous,  turbulent, 
seditious. 

"  Slew  a  riototu  gentleman.' 

Shakeap.  :  Richard  III.,  It  1. 

rlotons-assembling,  s. 

Law:  The  unlawful  assembly  of  a  number 
of  persons  to  the  disturbance  of  the  peace. 
If  such  persons  do  not  disperse  after  proclam- 
ation by  the  sheriff,  or  other  law  officer,  they 
are  accounted  guilty  of  felony.  A  riotous 
assembling  differs  from  a  riot  only  in  the 
number  of  persons  assembled  together. 

ri'-6t-OUS-lj^,  adv.    [Eng.  riotous  ;  -ly.] 

1.  In  a  riotous,  wanton,  licentious,  or  dis- 
sipated manner. 

"  He  that  gathereth  by  defrauding  his  own  aoul, 
gathereth  for  others  that  shall  spend  his  goods  riot- 
tmAy." — Ecclua.  xiv.  4. 

2.  In  a  riotous  or  tumultuous  manner;  in 
manner  of  a  riotous  assembling ;  tumultu- 
ously,  seditiously. 

ri'-6t-ous-ness,  *  ri-ot-ous-nesse,  5. 

[Eng.  riotous;  -ness.]    The  quality  or  state  ol 
being  riotous. 

"  Their  riotouaneu  la  condemned  hy  your  temperate 
Uae."—I7dal:  1  Peter  iv. 

*  ri'-6t-rSr,  *  ri-ot-er-ie,  s.  [Eng.  riot; 
-ry.]    Riot,  riotous  conduct,  rioting. 

-  Walpol*:  Lettert, 

rip  (1),  *  rype.  *ripe,  *  ryppe.  v-'-  LNorw. 
rij)a  =  to  scratch,  to  score  ;  cf.  Sw,  dial,  ripa 
=:  to  scratch,  to  pluck  asunder;  Sw.  T€pa  = 
to  scratch,  to  ripple  flax ;  re'pa  lip  =  to  rip 
up  ;  repa  =  a  scratch ;  Dan.  oprippe  =  to  rip 


ap ;  Icel.  rifa  =  to  rive,  to  tear ;  rlfa  aptr  = 
to  rip  up.    Thus  the  word  ia  no  more  than  a 
variant  of  rive  (q.v.).    (Skeat.).'] 
L  Literally: 

*  1.  To  search  out,  to  examine  thoroughly. 

"  Jlypande  the  reynes  and  hert" 

0.  Eng.  Allit.  I'oems ;  Cleamieis,  592: 

2.  To  separate  by  teai-ing  or  cutting  the 
paits;  to  tear  or  cut  opeu  or  off;  to  rend,  to 
split. 

"  Saiis  ripp'd,  seams  op'niug  wide,  and  compass  lost." 
Cow  par  :  My  ilother't  Picture. 

3.  To  take  out  or  away  by  cutting  or  tearing. 

"  MacdufF  was  from  his  mother's  womb 
Untimely  ripp'd."  Shakesp. :  Macbeth,  v.  7. 

4.  To  undo  the  seams  of  by  cutting  the 
stitches  without  slitting  the  fabric. 

*  II.  Fig. :  To  open  for  examination  or  dis- 
closure; to  search  to  the  bottom,  to  bring  to 
light,  to  rake  up.    (Followed  by  up.) 

"  I  don't  like  ripping  up  old  stories." 

Byron:  Viaion  of  Judgment.  Ix^ 

rip-saw,  a.    A  ripping-saw  (q.v.). 

*rip  (2),  *rippe,  v.t.    [A.S.  r^pan;  Goth. 
raupjan;  O.  H.  Ger.  rou/an.]    To  rob,  to  pil- 


"  To  rippen  hem  and  TBefen." 


Ormulum,  10,213. 


rip  (3),  v.i.  [Prob.  a  variant  of  rap  (q.v,).] 
To  swear  profanely. 

rip  (1),  *  ripp  (1),  s.   [Rip  (1),  v.]  A  rent  made 
by  ripping  ;  a  tear,  a  rent. 
"  The  curlew  being  quite  de 
down  ita  back."— /^eW,  Oct.  8.  1885. 

rip  (2),  s.  [Icel.  hrip.]  A  wicker  basket  to 
carry  flsh  in. 

"  Yet  you  must  have  a  little  rip  beside 
Of  willow  twigs  the  fluent  you  cau  wish." 

Lawson :  Secrets  of  A  nglinff. 

*  rip  (3),  rlpp  (2),  3.  [A.S.  rip,  ryp,  from 
ripan,  rypan  =  to  reap  (q.v.).]  A  handful  of 
unthreshed  corn.    (Scotch.) 

"  Hae,  there's  a  ripp  to  thy  auld  baggie." 

Burru  :  To  the  Auld  Mare  Maggie. 

rip  (4),  «.  [Cf.  Dut.  rap  =  scab ;  Dan.  rips 
raps  =  riffraff.] 

1.  A  term  of  contempt ;  a  base,  low,  inean^ 
or  worthless  person ;  a  contemptible  creature. 

2.  An  animal  of  no  value,  as  a  worn-out 
horse ;  anything  of  no  value. 

"  Lilliputian  peers 
With  wasted  carcases  their  ripa  bestride." 

PurauU  of  Fathion. 

li-par'-i-an,  a.  &  s.     [Lat.  ripa  =  a  bank.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Pertaining  to  the  banks  of  a 
river. 

B.  As  subst. :  One  who  dwells  on  l^e  banks 
of  a  river. 

"  Annoyances  to  ripariana  and  danger  to  smaU 
cratt  on  the  rivet."— Field,  J  uly  24, 18BS. 

riparian-nations,  s.  pi.  Nations  own- 
ing opposite  banks,  or  different  parts  of  the 
banks  of  the  same  river.    (Whartmi.) 

riparian-proprietors,  s.  pi.  Proprie- 
tors owning  lands  bounded  hyariver  or  water- 
course. 

ri-par'-i-ous,  a.     [Lat.  riparius  =  that  fi»- 
quents  tlie  banks  of  rivers.] 
Bot, :  Growing  by  water. 

ripe,  *rype,  a.  [A.S.  ripe,  prop.  =  fit  for 
reaping,  from  ripan  =  to  reap ;  cogn.  with 
Dut.  rij|>  =  ripe;  Wjpen=  to  ripen;  Ger.  reQ 
(O.  H.  Ger.  rt^)  =  ripe,  reifen=.  to  ripen.] 

1.  Ready  for  reaping  or  gathering ;  matured 
sufficiently  for  use ;  mature  ;  come  to  pei-fec- 
tion  in  growth.  (Said  of  things  grown  and 
used  for  food.) 

"  Preye  ye  Lord  of  the  ripe  corn  that  he  sende  werk 
men  into  his  ripe  com."—  Wyclijfe  :  Matthew  ix. 

2.  Advanced  or  brought  to  the  state  of 
being  tit  for  use ;  matured :  as  Hpe  cheese, 
ri^  wine. 

3.  Resembling  ripe  fruit  in  ruddiaesa, 
plumpness,  or  the  like. 

"  Those  happiest  smllea 
That  played  on  her  ripe  lli's." 

Skakeip.  :  Lear,  Iv.  & 
i.  Mature. 

"  The  noble  dame  .  .  . 
Cheered  the  young  knights,  and  council  sage 
Held  with  the  chiefs  of  ripur  age.** 

Scott :  Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel,  ill.  SI. 

*  5.  Fully  developed ;  maturated,  suppu- 
rated :  as,  a  ripe  humour. 

6.  Complete,  finished,  consummate :  as,  a 
ripe  scholar. 


fite,  f^t,  fare,  amidst,  what,  f^ll,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  p5t» 
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7.  Ready  for  action  or  effect ;  mature. 

"  The  question  had  long  beeu  ripe  for  aettlement." 
—Daily  Chronicle,  Oct.  14,  1885. 

*  8.  Fully  qualified  by  gradual  progress 
and  improvement. 

•'  At  thirteen  years  he  was  ripe  for  the  university. " 
-Felt. 

*  ripe,  s.    [Lat.  ripa.]    A  bank. 

"The  right  ripe  of  the  river  that  there  cometh 
Aowi\B,"—Leland  .■  Itinerary,  iv.  110. 

*  ripe  (1),  rype  (1),  v.l  &  t    [Eipe,  a.] 

A,  Intrans, :  To  become  ripe ;  to  mature, 
to  ripen. 

"  And  BO.  from  hour  to  hour,  we  ripe  and  ripe" 

Shakeap.  :  Aa  You  Like  It,  ii.  7. 

B.  Trans. :  To  make  ripe ;  to  ripen. 

"  No  Bun  to  ripe  the  bloom." 

Shakesp. :  King  John,  11. 

•ripe (2),  *ryp8  <2),  v.t.    [A.S.  ryjraw.]    To 
rob,  to  pillage. 

rip©  (3),  *  rype  (3),  v.t.    [Rip  (l),  «.]    To 
ransack,  to  search. 

"  But  we  must  ripe  hia  pouches  a  bit,  and  see  if  the 
tale  be  true  or  no."— Scott :  Quy  Mannering.    (Introd.) 

lipe'-ly,  adv,    [Eng.  ripe,  a;  -?i/.]    In  a  ripe 
manner;  maturely;  at  the  fit  time. 

"  It  fits  ua,  therefore,  ripely." 

Sltakesp, :  Cymbeline,  ill  & 

rip'-en,  v.i.  &  (.    [A.S.  ripian.l    [Ripe,  a.] 

A.  IntraTisitive : 

I.  Lit. :  To  become  or  grow  ripe ;  to  be 
matured,  as  grain  or  fruit. 

"  Apples  and  grapes  gathered  before  they  bo  ripe, 
and  laid  on  heaps  together,  will  ripen  well  enough 
afterwards," — Boyle:  \Vork&,  iii.  126. 

II.  Fig. :  To  become  ripe  or  mature ;  to 
approach  or  come  to  perfection  or  maturity : 
as,  A  scheme  ripens  for  execution. 

B,  Transitive : 

I.  Lit.  :  To  make  ripe,  as  grain  or  fruit ;  to 
mature.    (Pope :  Sappho  to  PhaoUt  9.) 

II.  Figuratively : 

L  To  bring  to  perfection. 

"  When  to  npened  manhood  be  shall  grow, 
The  greedy  sailor  shall  the  seas  forego." 

Dryden  :  Virgil ;  Past.  It.  45. 

*  2.  To  mature,  to  fit,  to  prepare. 

"  Further  ripened  iu  the  knowledge  of  God's  word." 
— Fox :  Actes,  p.  981. 

ripe'-ness,  s.    [Eng.  ripe,  i. ;  -ness.] 

1.  Lit. :  The  quality  or  state  of  being  ripe, 
or  come  to  that  state  of  perfection  which  fits 
for  use ;  maturity. 

"  They  .  .  .  never  come  to  their  matnritieand  ripe- 
nessc."—P.  Holland:  Plinie,  bk,  iiL,  ch.  iv. 

II.  Figuratively  : 

*  1.  Full  growth. 

"  Time,  which  made  them  their  fame  outlive, 
To  Cowley  acarce  did  ripeness  give." 

Denliam:  On  Mr.  Abraham  Cowlwy, 

2.  Perfection,  maturity,  completeness. 

"  A  thousand  thousand  blessings, 
Which  time  shall  bring  to  ripeness." 

Shakesp. :  Henry  VIII.,  v.  4. 

3.  Complete  maturation  or  suppuration,  as 
of  an  ulcer  or  the  like. 

*  4.  Fitness,  qualification. 

"  Men  must  endure 
Their  going  hence,  ev'n  aa  their  coming  hither : 
Ripeness  is  all."  Shakesp. :  Lear,  v.  2. 

ri-pid'-6-lite,  s.      [Gr.  pm-t's  (rhipis),  genit. 
piirCSos  (rhipidos)  =  a  fan,  and  Ai'flos  (lithos)  —  a 
stone ;  Ger.  ripidolith.'] 
Mill. :  The  same  as  Clinochlore  and  Pbo- 

CBLOBITE  (q.V.). 

ripidolite-slate,  v. 

Petrol. :  A  variety  of  chlorite  slate  or  schist 
in  which  ripidoiite  (q.v.)  forms  the  chloritic 
constituent. 

rip-i-^'-nist,  s.    [Eng.  ripien(p');  -ist.] 

Music :  A  performer  who  only  assists  in  the 
ripieno  parts. 

Hp-i-e'-no,  3.    [Ital.  =  full.] 

MusiG : 

1.  An  additional  or  filling-np  part.  Any 
part  which  is  only  occasionally  required  for 
the  purpose  of  adding  to  the  force  of  a  tutti 
is  said  to  be  ripieno. 

2.  A  mixture  stop  on  Italian  organs:  as, 
ripieno  di  due,  tre,  quattro,  cinque,  Ac,  a 
mixture  stop  of  two,  three,  four,  five  ranks,  &c. 

*  rip'-i-er,  *  rip'-per  (1),  «.    [Eng.  rip  (2), 
8. ;  -er.] 


Old  Law  :  One  who  brought  fish  to  market 
in  inland  towns. 

"  I  can  send  you  a  speedier  advertisement  of  her 
constancy  by  the  next  ripier,  that  rides  that  way 
with  mackarel." — Chapman  :  iVidow's  Tears. 

*ri-pdste',  s.     [Ft.,  from  Ital,  riposta.] 

Fencing:  The  thrust  or  blow  with  which 
one  follows  up  a  successful  parry ;  hence,  a 
smart  reply  or  repartee. 

*  rip'-per  (1),  s.    [Ripier.] 

rfp'-per  (2),  H.    [Eng.  rip  (1),  v. ;  -er.} 
I.  Literally: 

1.  One  who  rips,  tears,  or  rends. 

2.  A  tool  for  edging  slates  for  roofing. 

3.  A  ripping-tool  (q.v.). 

II.  Fig.  :  A  first-class  person  or  thing ; 
specif.,  of  a  well -delivered  ball  in  cricket. 
(Slang.) 

"  He  would  bowl  such  a  ripper  that  old  Mr,  Tamp- 
lyn  .  .  .  gave  him  a  trial  for  the  county. "—iowcton 
Society,  Oct.,  1886,  p.  325. 

rip'-ping,  pr.  par.  &  a.     [Rip  (1),  v.] 

A.  -4s  pr.  par. :  (See  the  verb). 

B.  As  adjective : 

1.  Lit.  :  Cutting,  tearing,  rending. 

2.  Fig.  :  First-class,  capital.    (Slang.) 

"  Another  ripping  gallop."— Field,  Feb.  27,  1888. 

ripping-bed,  s.    A  stone-saw  (q.v.). 
ripping-chisel,  s. 

Wood-work. :  A  crooked  chisel  for  cleaning 
out  mortises. 

ripping-iron,  a. 

Nautical : 

1.  A  hook  for  tearing  old  oakum  out  of  the 
seams. 

2.  An  iron  instrument  used  by  shipwrights 
to  rip  the  sheathing  boards  and  copper  from 
off"  the  bottoms  of  ships. 

ripping-saw,  s.  A  saw  for  cutting  wood 
lengthwise  of  the  grain. 

ripping-tool,  s.  An  instrument  for  fol- 
lowing a  seam  and  cutting  stitches  without 
slitting  the  fabric. 

rip'-ple  (1),  v.i.  &  (.  [A  non-nasalised  form  of 
rimple  or  rimpil,  from  A.S.  hrympille^a. 
wrinkle  (nogn.  with  O.  Dut.  rimpel  =  a 
wrinkle,  rimpeUn  =  to  wrinkle),  from  hriinpan 
=  to  wrinkle  ;  cogn.  with  O.  H.  Ger.  hrim/an, 
M,  H.  Ger.  rimpfen;  Ger.  riimpfen  =  to 
wrinkle.]  [Rimple,  Rumple.] 
A.  Intransitive : 

1,  To  assume  a  wrinkled  or  ruffled  surface, 
as  water  when  running  over  a  rough  bottom ; 
to  run  in  small  waves  or  undulations. 

"  Kising,  rippling  on  the  pebbles." 

Longfellow :  Hiawatha,  xxiL 

2.  To  make  a  sound  as  of  wat^r  running 
gently  over  a  rough  bottom. 

"  No  motion  but  the  water's  sound 
Rippling  against  the  v^sel's  side." 

Moore :  Fire-  Worshipyers. 

*B.  Trans.:  To  fret  or  dimple,  as  the 
surface  of  water  ;  to  cover  with  small  wa  'es 
or  undulations  ;  to  curl. 

rip'-ple  (2),  *  rip-cl-en,  v.t.  [Ripple(2),  s.] 
To  clear  or  remove  the  seeds  or  capsules  from, 
especially  from  the  stalks  of  flax. 

rip'-ple  (3),  v.t.  [A  dimin.  of  rip  (1)  (q.v.).] 
To  scratch  slightly. 

"  Having  slightly  rippled  his  arm. " — P.  BoUand  : 
Ammianus,  p.  264. 

np'-ple  (1),  s.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  Weakness 
or  pains  in  the  loins  or  back.    (Scotch.) 

rip-pie  (2),  *  re-pylle,  s.  [Eng.  rip  (1),  v. ; 
suff.  -le  ;  cf.  Sw,  repa  =  to  ripple  flax ;  Dut. 
repel  =  a  ripple,  repent  to  beat  flax  ;  repelen 
=  to  ripple  flax  ;  Low.  Ger,  repe ;  Ger,  riffel  = 
a  ripple,  riffeln  =  to  ripple  flax.] 

1.  An  instrument,  with  teeth  like  a  comb, 
through  which  flax  is  drawn  to  remove  the 
capsules  and  seeds,  when  the  lint  of  the  plant 
is  to  be  used. 

2.  An  instrument  for  removing  the  seeds 
from  broom-gi-ass.     (Amer.) 

rip'-ple  (3),  s.     [Ripple  (1),  v.'] 

1.  Lit. :  The  fretting  or  ruffling  of  the  sur- 
face of  water  ;  little  curling  waves. 

"  To  sink  down  to  the  bed  of  the  river  without 
making  so  much  as  a  ripple  on  its  glassy  surface." — 
Daily  Telegraph,  July  10,  1886. 


2.  Fig.  :  A  sound  like  that  of  water  running 
gently  over  a  rough  bottom  :  as,  a  ripple  of 
laugliter. 

ripple-drift,  s. 

Geol.  :  An  undulated  structure  often  seen  in 
mica  schist,  probably  identical  with  the  ripple- 
mark  (q.v.)  of  certain  sandstones,    (Seeley.) 

t  ripple-grass,  ;$. 

Bot. :  Plantago  lanceolata,    [Rib-grass.] 
ripple-mark,  s.  pi. 

Geol.  (PL):  Furrows,  on  sandstone  of  all  ages, 
produced  by  the  ripple  of  the  tide  on  what 
was  once  the  sandy  shore  of  an  ancient  sea, 
or  water  from  eight  to  ten  feet,  or,  in  rarer 
cases,  from  800  to  450  feet  deep.  Beach 
ripple  may  generally  be  distinguished  from 
ripples  due  to  currents  by  frequent  changes  in 
its  direction. 

ripple-marked,  s.  Having  npple-marka 

(q-v.). 

*  np'-plet,  s.  [Eng.  ripp(le) ;  dimin.  suff.  -let.} 
A  little  ripple. 

rip'-pling,  pr.  par,  or  a.     [Ripple  (1),  v.] 

rip'-pling-l^,  odi).  [Eng,  rippling;  -ly.]  In 
a  rippling  manner  ;  with  ripples. 

*  rip'-pl^,  a.  [Eng.  ripp(U);  -ly.]  Having 
ripples ;  rippling. 

"  She  steered  light 
Into  a  shady,  fresh,  and  ripply  cove, '  Keatt, 

rlp'-rap,  «.     [A  reduplic.  of  rap  (q.v.).] 

Civ. -eng.  :  A  foundation  of  loose  stones, 
thrown  together  without  order,  as  in  deep 
water  or  on  a  soft  bottom. 

ript,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [Rip  (1),  v.  ] 

*  riptowell.  s.  [First  element  =  reap;  etym. 
of  second  element  doubtful,] 

Feud.  Law :  (See  extract). 

"  Riptowel  was  a  gratuity  or  reward  given  to  tenant^ 
after  they  had  reaped  ttieir  lord's  com." — Ttmilin: 
Law  D-ictionary. 

ri-sa'-la,  s.  [Hind.]  A  troop  of  horse.  (Anglo- 
Indian.) 

ris'-al-dar,  s.  [Hind,  rasala-dar.)  The  com- 
mander of  a  troop  of  horse.    (Anglo-Indian.) 

ri^e  (pa.  t.  *  roos,  rose,  pa,  par.  risen),  v.i.  &  t 
[A.S.  risan(pa.  t.  rds,  pi.  rison,  pa.  par.  risen); 
cogn.  with  Dut.  rijzen ;  Icel.  r%sa ;  O.  H.  Ger. 
risan ;  Goth,  reisan  (pa.  t.  rois,  pa.  par.  risafis) 
in  the  comp.  -ur-reisan  (=  A.S.  drisan,  Eng. 
orise).]    [Raise.] 

A.  Intransitive : 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  To  move  or  pass  from  a  lower  to  a  higher 
position  ;  to  move  upwards,  to  ascend,  to 
mount  up  :  as,  Smoke  rises,  a  bird  rises  in  the 
air,  &c. 

2.  To  change  from  a  sitting,  lying,  kneeling, 
or  reclining  posture  to  an  erect  one ;  to  become 
erect,  to  stand  up. 

*■  Pise,  take  up  thy  bed  and  walk."— ^oRn  v.  8. 

3.  To  get  up  from  rest. 

"  With  that  he  hasted  him  to  rise 
Anone."  Gower  :  C.  A.,  vt 

4.  Specif. :  To  ascend  from  the  grave ;  to 
come  to  life  again.    (Luke  xxiv.  46.) 

5.  To  bring  a  sitting  or  session  to  an  end ; 
to  adjourn  :  as,  The  Hou.se  rose  at  eight  o'clock. 

6.  To  grow  upwards  ;  to  attain  a  height;  to 
stand  or  reach  in  height ;  to  ascend  :  as,  The 
tower  rises  to  a  height  of  100  feet, 

7.  To  have  an  upward  direction ;  to  slope 
upwards. 

"  Ash,  on  banks  or  rising  grounds  near  rivers,  will 
thrive  exceedingly."— jWoriimer;  Husbandry. 

8.  To  reach  or  attain  a  higher  level  by  in- 
crease of  bulk  ;  to  swell :  as,  The  tide  rises. 

9.  To  swell  or  be  raised  in  the  process  of 
fermentation,  as  dough  or  the  like. 

10.  To  have  the  appearance  or  eff'ect  of  ris- 
ing ;  to  seem  to  mount  up ;  to  become  more 
prominent  by  occupying  a  more  elevated  posi- 
tion ;  frequently,  to  appear  above  the  horizon, 
as  the  sun,  moon,  stars,  &c. 

"  He  maketh  his  sun  to  rise  on  the  evil  and  the 
good." — Miirkv.  45, 

11.  To  become  apparent ;  to  come  into  sight ; 
to  make  an  appearance  ;  to  appear :  as,  Colour 
rises  in  the  cheeks. 

12.  To  become  audible. 

"  A  hideous  gabble  rises  loud 
Among  the  builders.         Milton:  P.  L.,  xii.  50, 


b6il,  bo^;  poiit,  j6^1;  cat,  9ell,  chorus,  9lLin.  bengh;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a^;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist,    -ing. 
-«ia]i,  -tian  —  sh^n«   -tion,  -slon  =  shiin;  -tion,  -9ion  =  zhiiu.   -cious.  -tious,  -sious  =  shiis.    -ble,  -dle»  &c.  =  b^l.  deL 
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13.  To  liave  origin,  source,  or  beginning;  to 
Arise,  to  originate ;  to  be  produced ;  to  spring. 
•  14.  To  return  by  revolution. 
*"  Nor  would  tlie  various  seasons  of  the  year. 
By  turns  revolving:,  rist  and  disa.ppe3,r." 

Btackmore :  Creation,  It. 

15.  To  im  rease  in  force  or  intensity  ;  to  be- 
come stronger :  as,  The  wind  rises ;  his  anger 
rose. 

16.  To  increase  in  sound  or  volume  ;  to  be- 
come louder  or  stronger  :  as,  The  noise  rose, 

17.  To  increase  in  value  ;  to  become  dearer 
or  more  valuable ;  to  advance  in  price :  as, 
Corn  rises. 

18.  To  increase  in  amount ;  to  become  larger 
or  greater  :  as,  His  expenses  rose. 

19.  To  become  brighter  or  more  cheerful : 
as,  His  spirits  rose. 

20.  To  become  excited  or  hostile ;  to  take 
up  arms ;  to  go  to  war ;  espec.  to  rebel,  to 
revolt.    (Frequently  with  up.) 

"  Let  us  rite  up  against  Edoni."—Obadiah  L  1. 

21.  To  set  to  work  ;  to  betake  one's  selt  to 
work.    (Frequently  with  up.)   (Nehem.  ii.  18.) 

22.  To  take  up  a  higher  social  position  ;  to 
advance  in  position,  rank,  dignity,  power, 
wealth,  or  the  like ;  to  be  promoted ;  to  thrive. 

"  Some  rite  by  sin,  &ad  some  by  virtue  fall.' 

Shakeip. :  Meaturefor  Meatare,  ii  1. 

23.  To  become  more  dignified  or  forcible; 
to  increase  or  improve  in  dignity,  power,  or 
Interest.  (Said  of  style,  thought,  or  discourse.) 

"  Your  author  always  (vill  the  best  advise. 
Fall  when  he  falU,  and  when  he  rUe»,  rite." 

Roscommon  :  Bitay  on  Verie. 

24.  To  come  by  chance ;  to  happen,  to 
occur :  as,  A  thought  rose  to  his  mind. 

II.  Technically  : 

1.  Music :  To  ascend  the  scale ;  to  pass  from 
a  lower  note  to  a  higher :  as.  To  rise  a  semi- 
tone. 

2.  Print. :  To  be  capable  of  being  safely 
raised  from  the  imposing  stone.  (Said  of  a 
forme  which  can  be  lifted  without  any  of  the 
type  falling  out.) 

B.  Trans. :  To  cause  to  rise. 
"  Ad  angler  mse  a  fish,  and,  in  place  of  the  usual 
mode,  kept  on  casting  over  him."— fitld,  Jon.  30,  ISU. 

ri9e(l),  a.    [Rise,  v.] 

L  Ordinary  Langtiage : 

1.  The  act  of  rising;  ascent;  specif.,  the 
rising  of  a  fish  to  the  fly. 

"  I  certainly  bnd  not  expected  a  rise  to  my  first 
east."— Field.  April  4,  1885. 

2.  Ascent,  elevation ;  degree  of  ascent :  as, 
the  rise  of  a  hill. 

3.  The  distance  through  which  anything 
rises ;  height  ascended :  as,  The  rise  of  the 
river  was  six  feet. 

4.  Any  place  raised  or  elevated  above  the 
ordinary  level ;  an  elevated  place ;  a  rising 
ground. 

"  To  deck  this  rite  with  fruits  of  various  tasteB.' 
Philips :  Cider,  L  SS. 

6.  Appearance  above  the  horizon. 

"  From  the  rise  to  set"       Shaketp. :  Henry  T.,  ir,  L 

6.  Spring,  source,  origin,  beginning :  as, 
the  rise  of  a  stream. 

7.  Increase,  advance,  augmentation. 

"  Tbe  rae  of  their  nominal  price  is  the  effect,  not  of 
any  degradatiou  of  the  value  of  silver,  but  of  the  riae 
in  their  real  price."— SmttA  :  WeaUA  of  Natiom,  bk.  L, 
ch.xi. 

1 8.  Advance  in  rank,  honour,  dignity,  fame, 
or  position ;  promotion  or  improvement  In 
social  position. 

"  Wrinkled  benchers  often  talked  of  him 
Approvingly,  and  prophesied  hia  rixe. 

Tennj/ion:  Ayltnmr't  Field,  4T4. 

9.  Increase  of  sound  in  the  same  key;  a 
gwelling  of  the  voice. 

10.  Elevation  or  ascent  of  the  voice  in  the 
scale  :  as,  a  rise  of  a  tone  or  a  semitone. 

11.  The  height  to  which  one  can  rise;  ele- 
vation of  thought,  mind,  language,  style,  &c. 

n.  Technically : 

1.  Arch. :  The  elevation  of  an  arch  above 
the  springing-line. 

2.  Cai-p. :  The  height  of  a  step  in  a  flight  of 
stairs. 

3.  Mining :  A  perpendicular  shaft  or  winze 
excavated  from  below  upward. 

^  (1)  Hise  of  land  :  [Upheaval], 
(2)  To  take  (or  get)  a  rise  out  of  a  person  .*  To 
get  a  laugh  at  his  expense;  to  make  him 
ridiculous.     The  expression  has  reference  to 
the  rise  of  a  fish  to  a  fly.    {Slang  Diet.) 


*  rise  (2),  *  risse,  s.  [A.S.  &  Icel.  hris.]  A 
branch,  a  twig,  a  shoot,  a  sprout. 

"  Ther  he  under  rise  lith."  LapamoK  ?*> 

ri^en,  pa.  par.  or  a.     [Rise,  v.] 
ri§'-er,  s.     [Eng.  ris(e),  v. ;  -er.] 
L  Ord  Lang. :  One  who  rises. 
"  The  ile  iEae,  where  the  pallace  stands 
Of  th*  early  riier.  with  the  roaie  hands. 

Chapman :  Bomer  ;  Odyssey  zu. 
IL  Technically: 

1.  Carp. :  The  upright  board  of  a  step. 

2.  Mining  :  A  shaft  excavated  upward. 

3.  Found.:  An  opening  through  a  mould, 
into  which  metal  rises  as  the  mould  fills ;  a 
head. 

*  rislie»  ».    [Rush,  «.] 

rish'-i  (Eng.  pi.  rish'-is).  rilf-lii, ».  [Sansc 

=  a  s£^e,  a  saint.] 

1.  Hindoo  Mythology : 

(1)  PI. :  Seven  ancient  sages  credited  with 
the  composition  of  the  Vedic  Hymns.  Thq 
rishi  of  a  mantra  (q.v.)  in  any  of  the  Vedas  is 
the  sage  by  whom  it  was  composed  or  recited. 
In  later  times  the  whole  Brahmanical  caste 
pretended  to  trace  their  descent  from  the  seven 
Vedic  Rishis,  but  the  Veda  itself  speaks  of 
Royal  Rishis  (Rajarshis),  who  were  probably 
of  the  Warrior  caste. 

(2)  Sing. :  Any  Brahmanical  sage  considered 
to  be  infallible.    (Banerjee.) 

2.  Hindoo  Astron. :  The  seventh  asterism  of 
Ursa  Major,  or  the  sage  to  whom  belongs  any 
one  of  its  seven  conspicuous  stars. 

rish'-ta,  ri'-tah,  s.  [Mahratta,  Hind.,  &c. 
ritha  =  various  species  of  Sapindus.] 

Bot.,  £c.:  (1)  Sajiindus  ernarginatus ;  (2) 
an  Indian  medicinal  oil  obtained  from  the 
Soap-nut,  iS.  detergens  ;  (3)  the  seed  of  Acacia 
concinna. 

ria-i-bil'-i-t3^.  s.  [Eng.  risille;  -ity.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  risible ;  proneness  to 
laugh. 

"  How  comes  lowneas  of  style  and  the  familiarity  of 
words  to  beso  much  the  propriety  of  sntyr,  that  with- 
out them  a  poet  can  be  no  more  a  satyriet,  than  with- 
out Haibility  he  can  be  a  man."— ih-j/den .'  Juvenal. 
(Ded.) 

ria'-i-*ble,  a.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  T*£si6iiis=  laugh- 
able, trom  risum,  sup.  of  rideo  =  to  laugh.) 

1.  Having  the  faculty  or  power  of  laughing ; 
prone  to  laugh. 

"  Laughing  is  our  business  ;  as  if  because  it  has  been 
made  the  defluitlou  of  mau  that  he  is  risible." Sovern' 
mMit  qf  the  Tongue. 

2.  Exciting  laughter ;  laughable,  ridiculous. 
"  A  few  wild  blunders,  and  risible  ahsurditiefl."— 

Johnson  :  Preface  to  his  Dictionary. 

3.  Belonging  or  relating  to  the  phenomenon 
of  laughter  :  as,  the  risible  faculty. 

]HCs'-i-l>le-ness,  s.  [Eng.  riMhle;  -ness.']  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  risible  ;  risibility. 

ris'-i-blj^,  adv,  [Eng.  risib(le);  -ly.]  In  a 
risible  or  laughable  manner ;  laughably. 

ris-i-g&l'-lo,  B.    [Ital.]    [Realqab.] 

ris'-ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.    [Rise,  v.) 

A.  As  pr.  par. :  (See  the  verb). 

B.  As  adjective : 

L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Ascending,  mounting ;  moving  upwards. 

2.  Advancing  orincreasingin  wealth,  power, 
distinction,  or  position  :  as,  a  rising  man. 

3.  Growing  up;  advancing  towards  maturity 
or  adult  years  :  as,  the  rising  generation. 

H,  Her. :  A  term  applied  to  birds  when  In  & 
position,  as  if  preparing  to  take  flight,  [Rous* 

ANT.] 

C.  As  substantive : 

I.  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  The  act  of  one  who  or  of  that  which 
rises ;  a  mounting  up  or  ascending ;  ascent ; 
specif.,  the  appearance  of  the  sun  or  a  star 
above  the  horizon. 

2.  Tlie  act  of  reviving  from  the  dead ;  re- 
surrection. 

3.  An  insurrection,  sedition,  revolt,  or 
mutiny ;  an  assembling  in  opposition  to 
government  or  authority. 

"  To  trust  to  a  general  rising  of  the  population."— 
Macaulai/ :  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  Ix. 

4.  That  which  rises ;  as  a  tumour  on  the 
body. 


II.  Techniaxlly: 

1.  Naut  :  A  narrow  strake  in  a  boat,  be- 
neath the  thwarts. 

2.  Mining  •  The  same  as  Riser,  II.  2. 

3.  Ship-build.  (PL) :  Thick  planks  support* 
Ing  tlie  timbers  of  the  decks, 

rising-anvil,  s 

Slieet-metal  Working  :  a  double  beak-iron. 

rlsing-arob,  «.    A  rampart  arch. 

rislng-floorsp  s.  pi. 

Shipbuild. :  The  floor-timbers  which  ris* 
fore  and  aft  from  the  plane  of  the  midship 
floor. 

rising-binge,  s.  A  hinge  so  constructed 
as  to  elevate  the  foot  of  an  opening  door,  to 
avoid  the  carpet. 

rising-line,  ». 

Shipbuild. :  A  curved  line  on  the  drafts  of 
a  ship,  marking  the  height  of  the  floor-timbers 
throughout  the  length,  and  thereby  fixing  the 
sharpness  and  flatness  of  a  vessel's  bottom. 

rising-main,  s.  The  vertical  pipe  from 
a  puinp  in  a  well  to  the  surface  of  the  ground. 

rising-rod,  a. 

Steam-eng. :  A  rod  in  the  Cornish  ateam- 
engine  which  rises  as  the  cataract  piston 
descends,  by  means  of  levers  ;  it  then  lifts 
CHtches  by  which  the  sectors  are  released,  and 
the  weights  are  enabled  to  open  or  shut  th« 
equilibrium  or  exhaust  valves. 

rising-square,  s. 

ShipbtUld. :  A  square  upon  which  is  marked 
the  height  of  the  rising  line  above  the  keel. 

rising-wood,  «. 

Shipbuild. :  A  timber  worked  into  the  seat 
of  the  floor  and  into  the  keel  to  steady  ths 
flo(»r- timber. 

risk,  *  risque,  s.  [Fr.  risque,  from  Sp.  risca 
=  a  steep  rock,  from  Lat.  reseco  =  to  cut  back ; 
re-  =  back,  and  seco  =  to  cut ;  Ital.  risico, 
risco,  risigo ;  Sp.  riesgo  =  risk ;  Low  LatL 
risigus,  riscus ;  Port,  risco  =  a  rock,  risk.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  Hazard,  danger,  peril ;  chance 
of  harm  or  injury.  (Frequently  in  the  phrase, 
to  run  a  risk,  i.e.,  to  incur  a  hazard,  to  en- 
counter danger.) 

"  Money  out  at  interest  runs  a  neater  risque  tham 
laud  doea."— Locke  :  On  Lowering  the  Interest. 

2.  Co-mm. :  The  hazard  or  chance  of  loss,  aji 
of  a  ship,  goods,  or  otlier  property ;  hence, 
used  for  the  degree  of  hazard  or  danger. 

risk,  v.t.  [Fr.  risquer;  Sp.  arriscar,  arriesgar.} 
[Risk,  s.] 

1.  To  put  in  risk  or  hazard ;  to  put  to 
chance ;  to  hazard. 

"  And,  proud  to  make  hia  firm  attachment  knows, 
To  save  your  life  would  nobly  risk  his  own." 

Cowpar :  Truth,  20a 

2.  To  venture  on ;  to  dare  to  undertake  :  ae. 
To  risk  a  battle. 

risk-er,  s.  [Eng.  risk;  -er.]  One  who  risks 
or  ventures. 

"  What  conraes  other  riskers  took," 

Butler  :  Hudibra$,  IIL  S 

*risk'-fiil,a.  [Eng.  risfc;  -yTii(0.  J  Full  of  risk 
or  danger ;  hazardous,  risky, 

risk'-Sr,  a.     [Eng.  risk;  -y.)     Pull  of  risk; 

dangerous,  hazardous. 

"  Such  a  risk}/  mutter  as  that."— IVttiHe  ColUnt.  Thu 
Moonstone,  pt.  1,  ch.  xxl, 

ri-gdr'-l-al,  a.  [Lat.  risus  =  laughter,  from 
rideo  =  to  laugh.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  laughter; 
causing  laughter. 

risorial-muscle, « 

Anat. :  The  risorius,  usually  regarded  as  a 
part  of  the  Platysma  myoides  muscle  of  the 
cheek  which  produces  smiles.  Called  also 
Smiling  muscle, 

ri-got'-to,  s.    [Ital.,  from  ri«>  =  rice] 

Cook. :  A  dish  consisting  of  rice,  oniona, 
butter,  and  broth,  served  as  a  pottage,  instead 
of  soup,  before  dinner. 

*  risse,  pret.  of  v.    [Rise,  v,] 

ris'-se-ite,  *      [After  H.  Risse;   sufT.  -iti 

(itfm.).] 
Min. :  The  same  as  Buratite  (q.v.). 

Ris-SO',  s.  [A.  Risso,  an  Italian  naturalist; 
he  made  the  Mediterranean  &una  his  Ufe-loDg 


tSkte,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  ^11,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  p6t, 
or,  wore,  W9l^  work,  wLd,  son;  mute,  ciib,  ciire,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full;  try.  Sjrrian.    »,  oa  =  e;  ey  =  a;  qu  =  kw. 
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study,  and  published  L' Ichthyologie  de  Nice  in 
1810,  and  L' H istoire  Na.tuieUe  de  I' Europe 
Miridionale  in  1827.]       (See  compound.) 

Risso's  grampus,  s. 

Zool. :  Grampus  prisewa.  The  hea^  is  fuller 
and  rounder  than  that  of  a  porpoise,  and  its 
flippers  are  longer  and  narrower.  Prevailing 
tint  gray,  darker  above,  lighter  below,  the 
markings  on  sides  varying  considerably. 
Found  on  the  French  and  English  coasts  in 
summer ;  probably  visiting  A&ica  or  America 
in  winter. 

ris-so'-a,  a.    [Risso.] 

Zool.  &  Palosoni. :  A  genus  of  Littorinidae. 
Shell  miuute,  white  or  horny,  pointed,  many- 
whorled  ;  aperture  rounded,  operculum  sub- 
spiral.  Known  species :  recent,  about  seventy, 
world-wide  in  distribution,  but  especially  from 
the  northern  hemisphere;  fossil,  one  hundred, 
from  Britain  and  France,  from  the  Permian  of 
Britain  onward.  Forbes  and  Hanley  enume- 
rated forty-flve  real  or  doubtful  recent  species 
as  British. 

ris-s6'-i-dse,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat  risso{a);  Lat. 
fern.  pi.  adj.  suflf.  -ida.] 

Zool:  A  family  of  Holostomata.  (Tate.) 
Often  merged  in  LittorinidEe. 

lis-so-i'-na,  s.  [Mod.  Lat.  risso(a);  Lat.  fem. 
sing.  adj.  suff.  -ina.] 

Zool.  <£  PaZceont. :  A  sub-genus  of  Rissoa. 
Aperture  channelled  ia  front.  Recent  species, 
sixty-six ;  fossil,  ten,  from  the  Bath  Oolite 
onward. 

ris'-sole,  s.    [Fr.] 

Cook. :  Anentree  consisting  of  savoury  mince 
of  any  kind,  enclosed  in  pastry  and  fried. 

ri'-siis,  a.    [Lat.  =  laughter.]   (See  compound.) 

rlsus-sardonicus,  s. 

Pathol. :  A  kind  of  grin  on  the  features  in 
tetanus.  It  was  anciently  attributed  to  the 
eating  of  the  Sardoa,  Sardous,  or  Sardonia 
herba,  i.e.,  the  Sardoniau  herb,  which  had  leaves 
like  parsley  and  was  sweet ;  it  may  have  been 
a  Ranunculus.  The  sardonic  grin  is  a  very 
unfavourable  symptom  in  lesion  of  the  nerves. 

lit,  ritt,  s.  [Prob.  the  same  as  rui(q.v.).]  A 
slight  incision  made  in  the  ground  with  a 
spade,  &c.  ;  a  scratch  made  on  a  board,  &c. 
(Scotch.) 

rit,  ritt,  v.t.  or  i.  [Bit,  s.]  To  make  an 
incision  in  the  ground,  with  a  spade  or  other 
instrument,  as  a  line  of  direction  for  future 
delving  or  digging ;  to  rip,  to  scratch,  to  cut. 
(Scotch.) 

n'-ta,  s.    [Etym.  not  apparent.] 

Ichthy. :  Agenus of Siluridae,  group  Bagrina, 
from  the  East  Indies.  The  region  in  front  of 
the  dorsal  spine  is  covered  with  a  series  of 
scutes. 

ri-tar-dan'-do,  a.    [Ital.] 

Music :  A  direction  to  play  or  sing  slower 
and  slower. 

rite,  s.  [Lat.  ritu3  =  a.  custom;  Fr.  rit,  rite.] 
A  solemn  act  of  religion ;  an  act  performed  in 
divine  or  solemn  service,  as  established  by 
law,  precept,  or  custom  ;  a  form,  especially  in 
religion  or  ceremony  ;  a  religious  ceremony ; 
a  ceremoniaL 

"  Many  precious  ritet .  .  . 
Are  gone,  or  stealing  from  ua." 

Wordsworth  :  Excwrgion,  bk.  IL 

IT  Congregation  of  Rites : 

Bmian  Church:  A  Congregation  instituted 
by  Sixtus  V.  towards  the  close  of  the  sixteenth 
century.  Its  object  is  to  promote  a  general 
uniformity  (consistent,  however,  with  the 
permission  of  inimmerable  differences  of  de- 
tail according  to  the  customs  and  traditions 
of  different  nations)  in  the  externals  of  divine 
worship.  Secondarily,  it  deals  with  the 
canonisation  and  beatification  of  saints,  and 
is  then  extraordinary.    (Addis  db  Arnold.) 

*  rite'-ljr,  adv.    [Eng.  rite ;  -ly.]   In  accordance 

with  ritual  ;  with  all  due  rites  and  ceremonies. 

ri-ten-u'-to,  a.    [Ital.] 

Music ;  A  direction  to  play  or  sing  more 
slowly. 

•  rith-er,  s.    [Rudder.] 

ri- tor -net- 16,    ri-tor-nelle',    •.     [Fr. 


ritornelle ;  Ital  ritoniellQ,  dimin.  from  ritomo 
=  return,  ritornare  =  to  return.] 

Miisic:  Properly  a  short  repetition,  as  that 
of  an  echo,  or  of  the  concluding  phrases  of  an 
air,  especially  if  such  repetition  be  played  by 
one  or  more  instruments,  whilst  the  principal 
voice  pauses.  The  word  is  now  generally  used 
to  denote  the  introduction  to  an  air  or  any 
musical  piece. 

"  Confine  tlie  organist  to  a  slightly  ornamented 
refratue,  or  7-itomeUo,  at  the  end  of  each  stave  or 
stanza."  —  Bacun:  Three  £tsH3/t  on  Church  Mu^de, 
p.  213. 

*ri-trat'-t6,  «.  [Ital.]  A  picture.  [Re- 
tract, s.] 

"A  ritratto  of  the  shadow  of  Vanity  berselt"— 
Sterna :  Trittram  Shandy,  iv.  186. 

ritt,  V.  or  s.    [Rit,  v.  or  s.] 

rit'-ter.  «.     [Ger.]    A  knight ;  a  title  given  to 

a  knight. 

"  The  RUter't  colour  \vent  and  came." 

Campbell :  The  Jittter  Baim. 

t  irit-ter'-ic,  a.  [Seedef.]  Of  or  belonging  to 
the  physicist  Ritter,  who,  in  1801,  first  dis- 
covered the  existence  of  Actinic  rays.  An 
old  synonym  of  Actinic  (q.v). 

rit-ting'-er-ite,  s.  [After  Herr  Rittinger ; 
suff.  'ite(Min.).^ 

Min.  :  A  rare  mineral  occurring  in  small 
rhombic  tables,  with  native  arsenic,  at  Joa- 
chimsthal,  Bohemia,  and  Schemnitz,  Hungary. 
Crystallization,  monoclinic;  hardness,  1-5  to 
3 ;  lustre,  sub-metallic  to  adamantine ;  colour 
varying,  dull  honey-yellow  to  hyacinth-red, 
sometimes  blackish  in  parts  ;  streak,  orange- 
yellow.  Composition  notdefinitelyascertained, 
but  consists  essentially  of  arsenic,  selenium, 
and  silver. 

rif-u-al,  •  rit'-u-all,  a.  &  s.  [Fr.  rituel, 
from  Lat.  ritualis,  from  ritus  =  a  rite  ;  Sp. 
ritual;  Ital.  ritiuile.] 

A.  As  adjective: 

1.  Of  orpertainingtorites ;  consisting  of  rites. 

"  Instant  I  bade  the  priests  prepare 
The  ritual  sacrifice  and  sofeiiin  prayer." 

Prior :  Salomon,  liL  CSS. 

2.  Prescribing  or  regulating  rites. 

"  The  ritual  laws  restrained  the  Jews  from  con- 
Tersing  familiarly  with  the  heathens  or  uucleaa 
peraoua."—  iVaterland:   Workt,  t.  453. 

B.  As  substantive : 

1,  A  book  in  which  the  rites  and  cere- 
monies of  a  church,  or  of  any  special  service, 
are  set  down. 

2.  The  manner  of  performing  divine  service 
in  any  particular  church  or  communion; 
ceremoniaL 

"  As  the  apostles  assembled  to  consider  whether  the 
Oentile  converts  were  to  be  holden  to  any  part  of  the 
Jewish  ritual."— Bp.  Hortley:  Semtons,  vol.ii.,  ser,  22. 

rif-U-al-I^m,  *-.     [Eng.  rUual;  -ism.] 

1.  The  system  of  ritual  or  prescribed  form 
of  religious  worship  ;  ritual. 

2.  The  observance  of  prescribed  rites  or 
forms  in  religion. 

3.  A  name  sometimes  used  as  synonymous 
witli  Tractarianism  (q.v.),  more  properly  ap- 
plied to  the  practices  of  a  section  of  High 
Churchmen,  who  sought  to  make  the  revival 
of  Catholic  doctrine  manifest  to  the  people 
by  ornate  ritual,  and  especially  by  the  adop- 
tion of  Eucharistic  vestments. 

"  It  was  out  of  such  circumBtances  .  .  .  that  what 
was  afterwai-ds  called  Mtualisnt  took  its  rise."— 
Blunt :  Diet.  Sects,  p.  199. 

rit-U-al-ist,  u..  &  s.     [Eng.  ritual ;  -ist.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Ritualistic  (q.v.). 

"The  second  stage  of  the  Ritualist  movement  con- 
sisted of  attempts  to  follow  out  with  exactness  the 
rubrics  of  thePrayer-Book."— fi!u}i£  :  Diet.  SectM,  p.  199. 

B.  As  subst.  :  A  person  attached  to  strict 
observance  of  ritual ;  specif,  one  who  pro- 
motes the  Catholic  revival  in  the  Church  of 
England.    (Lee.) 

"  A  correapouding  movement  throughout  the  conn- 
try  in  the  direction  which  the  Ritualiits  had  taken." 
—Blunt:  Diet.  Sectt,  p.  200. 

rit-U-al-ist'-iC,  a.     [Eng.  ritualist;  -ie,] 

1.  Pertaining  or  according  to  the  ritual ; 
adhering  to  ritual. 

2.  Pertaining  or  relating  to  the  ritualists. 

rit'-U-al-iy,  adv.  [Eng.  ritual;  -ly.]  By 
rites  ;  'by  or  according  to  any  particular  rite. 

ri'-va.  5.  [Icel.  ri/a.]  [Rive,  v.]  A  rift,  a 
cleft.    (Orkney  and  Shetland  IslaTids.) 


*ri'-vage  (ago  as  ig),  s.    [Fr.,  from  rim 

(bat.  ripa)  =  a  bank.  ] 

1.  A  bank,  a  shore,  a  coast 

"  You  stand  upon  the  rioaga,  and  behold 
A  city  ou  tbu  inuoustaiit  billows  dancing.' 

Shakesp.  :  Henry  V.,  iii.    {Infcrod.) 

2.  A  toll  paid  to  the  crown  on  some  rivers 
for  the  passage  of  boats  or  vessels  thereon. 

ri'-val,  3.  &  a.  [Fr.  rival,  from  Lat.  rivalis^ 
from  rivus  =  a  stream,  a  river.  "  Properly 
those  who  dwell  on  opposite  banks  of  the 
same  river  or  stream.  Such  people  are  under 
strong  temptation  to  quaiTel  about  water 
privileges  ;  hence  the  word  rivals  came  to 
mean  those  in  competition  with  each  other, 
and  disposed  to  quarrel  even  though  no  river 
might  be  near."  (Trench:  Study  of  Words, 
p.  198.)    Sp.   rival ;  Ital.  rivale.] 

A.  As  substantive : 

1.  One  who  strives  to  reach  or  obtain  some- 
thing which  another  is  also  seeking  to  gain^ 
and  which  only  one  can  possess  ;  a  competitor 
for  the  same  object  as  another. 

"  Hath  in  any,  but  in  her,  love- fellowship  mala- 
taiued  friendship  between  rival*  $" —Sidney  :  Arcadia, 
bk.  i. 

2.  One  who  emulates  or  strives  to  equal  or 
surpass  another  in  excellence  ;  a  competitor, 
an  emulator  :  as,  rivals  in  eloquence. 

•  3.  An  associate,  a  companion,  a  comrade 
"  If  you  do  meet  Horatio  and  Marcellus,  the  rivals 

ot  my  watch,    bid  them  make  baste." — Shakesp.: 
Samlet,  I.  1. 

B.  As  adj. :  Striving  or  seeking  to  reach 
or  obtain  the  same  object ;  emulous ;  stand- 
ing or  being  in  competition  for  the  sameobjccL 

"  You  are  two  rival  enemies." 
Shakesp. :  Midsummer  Jtight's  Dream,  L  1. 

•  rival-bating,  a.  Hating  any  rival; 
iealous. 

"  With  rival-hatinff  envy,  set  you  on," 

Shakesp. :  Richard  II.,  L  & 

ri-va,l,  v.t.  &  i.    [Rival,  s.] 
A.  Transitive : 

1.  To  stand  or  be  in  competition  or  rivalry 
with  another ;  to  strive  to  reach  or  gain  some- 
thing before  or  in  opposition  to. 

2.  To  strive  to  equal  or  surpass  ;  to  emulate. 

"  Awakes  the  rivall'd  nightingale." 

Thomson :  ffymn  on  Solitude. 

•  B.  iTUrans. :  To  be  a  competitor  or  rivaL 

"  Burgundy, 
We  first  address'd  tow'rd  you,  who  with  this  kin« 
Have  rinal'd  for  our  daughter."    Shakesp.  :  Leai\\.  1. 

*  ri'-val-ess,  *,  [Eng.  rival;  -ess.]  A  female 
rival. 

"  Oh,  my  happy  Hvaleaa."—Riehardeon :  Pamela.  Iv. 
U3. 

*  ri-va,l'-I-t^,  a.  [Fr.  rivalite,  from  Lati 
rivalUatem,  aocus  or  rivalitas,  itom  rivalis  = 
rival  (q.v.).] 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  a  rival ; 
rivalry,  emulation. 

2.  Association,  equality,  copartnership. 
"Oiesar,    havin?  made    use  of  bim  in  the  wars, 

presently  denied  nim  ri9alUy."~Shak0tp. :  Antony  J 
Oioopatra,  iii.  5. 

ri -vailed,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [Rival,  v.] 

ri'-val-r^,  s.  [Eng.  rival ;  -ry.]  The  act  of 
riralling  ;  a  state  of  competition  or  emulation ; 
a  striving  or  effort  to  reach  or  obtain  the 
same  object  which  another  is  pursuing,  and 
which  only  one  can  possess ;  an  endeavour  to 
excel  or  surpass  another  in  excellence. 

"  To  muse  o'er  rivalries  of  yore." 

Scott :  Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel,  ir.  31 

ri'-val-sMp,  «.  [Eng.  rival;  -ship.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  rivals ;  rivalry,  com- 
petition, emulation. 

"A  kind  of  rivalship  against  Thomas  Aquinas."— 
Vaterland :  Works,  iv.  404. 

rive  (1),  *  ryve  (1),  v.t.  &  i.  [Icel.  Hfa  (pa.  t. 
rif,  pa,  par.  rifinn);  cogn.  with  Dan.  rive; 
8w.  rifva;  to  scratch;  Dut.  rijven;  O.  H. 
Ger.  riban;  Ger.  reiben.] 

A.  Trails. :  To  split,  to  cleave,  to  rend 
aaunder  forcibly. 

"  A  bolt  that  should  but  rive  an  oak." 

Shakesp.  :  Coriolanua,  V.  3. 

B.  Intrans.  :  To  be  riven,  split,  or  rent 
ftsunder ;  to  open. 

"  And  now — 0  I  would  that  earth  would  rive 
And  close  upon  me  while  alive." 

Scott :  Rokeby,  v.  28. 

*  rive  (2),  *  ryve,  v.i.  [Arrive.]  To  sail  to ; 
to  come,  to  arrive. 

live,  5.  [Rive  (1),  v.]  A  rift,  a  split,  a  rent, 
a  tear. 


boil,  b6^;  p^t,  Jd^l;  cat,  9ell,  chorns,  9I1I11,  benph;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin^  a§;  expect,  Xenophon,  e^lst.   ph  =  C 
-ttlan,  -tian  =  sham«    -tion,  -sioc  =  shun ;  -tion,  -^ion  —  zhun.    -olous,  -tlous,  -slous  =  shiis.   -Ue.  -die,  &c.  =  bel,  d^ 
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riv'-el,  v.t.  [A.8.  gerifiian  =  to  wrinkle,  a 
frequent,  from  rirtf(q.v.);  Dut.  rui/elen,  my- 
fden.]  To  contract  into  wrinkles  ;  to  wrinkle, 
to  currugate,  to  pucker. 

"  While  every  worm  Induatriously  weaves 
And  wiuda  his  web  above  the  rivell'd  leaves." 

Cowper:  Tirocinium,  590. 

•riv'-el»  *  rfv'-el-ing  (1),  *  ryv-el-ing,  s. 

[Rivel,  v.]    A  wrinkle. 

"It  had  uo  wem  ne  ryuellnff."~Wj/<iiffe :  Bphe- 
Mians,  T. 

•  riv'-el-ing  (2),  ».    [Rivel,  s.] 

•  riv'-el-ing  (3),  s.  [Bug.  Hveif);  dirain.  snflf. 
■lingJl  A  little  river ;  a  rivulet,  a  streamlet, 
a  brook.    (Prob.  a  misprint  for  riverlitig.) 

"Which,  as  maine  flouda  from  smallest  currents  flow, 
Derives  her  sweets  to  th'  riveHngs  below." 

Brathwayte :  Nature  »  Emboisie,  p.  276. 

*  riv'-el-ing  (3),  s.  [A.S.  rifling.]  A  rough 
kind  of  shoe,  formerly  worn  by  the  Scotch,  to 
whom,  for  that  reason,  the  term  itself  was 
sometimes  applied  in  contempt. 

"  Sum  C8  left  ca  thiug 
Boute  his  rivyn  riveling." 

Wrighft  PolUical  Songt,  p.  807. 

riven,  v^  par,  or  a.     [Rive,  v.] 

*  riv'-er  (1),  5.  [Eng.  rive  (l),  v. ;  -er.]  One 
who  rives  or  rends. 

riv'-er  (2),  *  riv-ere,  «.  [Fr.  riviire  =  a 
river.  The  original  meaning  was  a  shore  or 
bank,  from  Low  Lat.  riparia  =  (1)  the  sea- 
shore, a  bank,  (2)  a  river :  prop.  fem.  of  riparius 
=  riparian  (q.v.) ;  Sp.  ribera  =■  a  shore,  a  eea- 
coast;  Port.  ri&eira  =  a  meadow  near  the 
bank  of  a  river;  ribeiro^a.  brook;  ItaL 
riviera  =  a  sea-shore,  a  bank,  a  river.] 
L  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  Lit. :  In  the  same  sense  as  II.  1. 

2.  Fig. :  A  large  and  abundant  stream ;  a 
copious  flow. 

"  Rivera  of  water  rtui  down  mine  eyes,  because  they 
keep  not  thy  law." — Paalm  cxix.  136, 

II,  Technically: 

1.  Geog. :  A  large  stream  of  water  flowing 
over  a  certain  portion  of  the  earth's  sur&ce, 
and  discharging  itself  into  the  sea,  a  lake, 
a  marsh,  or  another  river.  A  river  is  generally 
a  stream  of  considentble  size  formed  by  the 
union  of  several  brooks,  streams,  or  rivulets. 
When  several  streams  join,  so  as  to  produce 
a  river  of  considerable  size,  this  last  is  called 
the  principal  river,  and  the  minor  rivers  of 
which  it  is  composed  are  called  its  tributaries, 
affluents,  branches,  or  feeders.  The  district 
drained  by  such  a  system  of  streams  or,  rivers 
is  termed  a  river-basin  (q.v.).  Rivers  gene- 
rally have  their  sources  in  springs,  or  from 
the  gradual  melting  of  the  snow  and  ice  which 
perpetually  cover  the  summits  of  the  mosb 
elevated  ranges  of  mountains.  The  channel 
or  cavity  in  wliich  a  river  flows  is  called  its 
bed,  and  the  solid  land  which  borders  the  bed 
is  its  banks.  The  termination  of  the  course 
of  a  river,  or  where  it  discharges  itself  into 
the  sea,  another  river,  Ac,  is  called  its  mouth. 

The  following  table  shows  the  length  aud 
area  of  some  of  the  principal  rivers : — 

Lenfithin       Areao/BoHn. 
miles.  Sq.mitea. 

MIsBisslppi,  with  Missouri    4,100  1,290,000 

Nile 3,700  1,290,000 

Amazon 3,400  2,230,000 

Obi 3,200  1,190,000 

Yang-tse-Kiang  ....    S,200  689,000 

Yenesei 3,200  880,000 

Lena 2,900  942,000 

Amur 2.800  403,000 

CoDgo 2,600  1,540,000 

Niger 2,600  1,060,000 

Darwin  (Descent  of  Man,  pt.  i.,  ch.  vi.)  con- 
■idered  rivers  as  harbours  of  refuge  for  certain 
fishes,  and  as  standing  to  the  ocean  in  the 
same  relation  as  islands  do  to  continents. 

2.  Geol. :  Rivers  may  in  some  cases  be  aided 
in  hollowing  out  their  beds  by  existing  ravines 
and  fissures,  in  others  their  whole  clmnnel  is 
scooped  out  by  themselves.  The  most  rapid 
movement  of  the  Wiiter  is  at  the  surface,  fric- 
tion retnrdiiii:  tlie  lower  and  lateral  currents. 
A  velocity  of  three  inches  per  second  at  the 
bottom  is  sufiirient  to  tear  up  fine  clay,  six 
inches  per  second  line  sand,  twelve  inches  per 
second  line  gravel,  and  three  feet  per  second 
st()nes  as  large  as  an  egg.  Hence  the  transport- 
ing power  of  a  river  is  enormous,  especially 
when  in  flood.  The  material  carried  forward 
is  deposited  in  the  e^^tiiary  at  the  mouth  of 
the  straim,  and  tends  to  form  a  delta  (q.v.). 
Rivers  have  existed  in  all  geological  periods  ; 
one  is  tracc^able  in  the  Carboniferous  rocks 
of  the  Forest  of  Dean. 


3.  Law:  Rivers  are  divided  into  navigable 
and  non-navigable,  the  former  being  held  to 
be  the  property  of  the  crown,  the  latter  the 
property  of  those  through  whose  lands  they 
flow.  A  Rivers  Commission  was  appointed  in 
1865,  reported  at  lengtli  in  1874,  and  a  Pollu- 
tion of  Rivers  Act  was  passed  in  1876. 

river-basin, «.    [Basin,  s.,  B.  II.  2.  (6).] 

river-bed,  river-channel,  &  The  bed, 
bottom,  or  cliannel  of  a  river 

river-buUbead,  s. 

Ichthy. :  CoUvs  gobio,  the  Miller's  thumb 
(q.v.). 

river-crab,  a. 

Zool.  :  The  genus  Thelphusa  (q.v.). 

river-craft,  s.  Small  craft  or  vessels 
which  ply  on  rivers,  but  do  not  put  out  to  sea. 

river-crayfish,  s. 

Zool.  :  AsUicus  fluviatilis. 

river-deity,  d. 

Compar.  Relig. :  A  river-god  (q.v.). 

"  Prayiugthe  river-deiti/ to  let  them  cross." — Tylor: 
Prim.  Cult.  (ed.  1873),  IL  210. 

river-delta,  s.    [Delta.] 
river-dolphins,  s.  pi. 

Zool. :  The  family  Platanistidaa  (q.v.). 

*  river-dragon,  s.  a  crocodile.  (So 
called  by  Milton  (P.  L.,  xii.  191),  in  allusion 
to  Ezekiel  xxix.  3.) 

river-driver,  s.  A  name  given  by  lumber- 
men to  one  whose  business  is  to  conduct  logs 
down  running  streams. 

*  river-ducks,  s.  pi. 

Ornith. :  The  Anatinae.    (Swainson.) 
river-god,  s. 

Compar.   Relig. :    A  river  personifled,  and 
worshipped  as  a  deity.     [Water- worship.] 
"  Odysseus  invokes  the  river  of  Scheria ;  Skaman- 
dT03  had  his  priest  and  Spercheios  his  grove ;  aud 
sacrifice  was  doae  to  the  rival  of  Heraklea,  the  river- 
god  AchelooB."— Tutor :  Prim.  Cult,  (ed,  1878),  ii.  213. 

river-hog,  s. 

Zool. :  The  genus  Potamochoerus,  sometimes 
called  Bush-hogs.  Poiiwioc7t{Erus  penicillatus  is 
the  Red  River-hog. 

"  The  river-Jioai  in  the  distance  {Potamocheenu 
edujardsii),  allied  to  African  snccies.  Indicate  a  later 
imnilgration  from  the  maluland  [to  Madfieascar]  than 
in  the  case  of  most  o£  the  other  mammalia.  —  WiUtace.- 
Oeog.  Dist.  Anim.,  i.  278. 

river-horse,  s. 

Zool. :  Hippopotamus  arrvphibius. 
"  They  are  the  river-horse  and  the  crocodile,  those 
celebrated  inhabitants  of  the  Nile." — Yourm:  Jfoteion 
the  Paraphrase  of  Job. 

river-ice,  s. 

Geol.,  dtc. :  Ice  floating  down  a  river.  It  is 
capable  of  carrying  with  it,  or  moving  forward, 
not  merely  gravel  and  pebbles,  but  boulders 
of  large  size. 

river-jack  viper, «. 

Zool. :  Vipera  rhinoceros,  from  West  Africa. 
The  head  is  flat,  with  a  longish  horn  on  each 
side  of  the  snout.  In  captivity  it  is  Very  irri- 
table, and  puff's  itself  out  and  hisses  fiercely 
when  visitors  approach  the  case  in  which  it  is 
confined. 

river-lamprey,  s. 

Ichthy :  Petromyzon  fiuviatHis. 

river-limpet,  &. 

Zool.  :  The  genus  Ancylus  (q.v.). 

river-meadow,  s.    A  meadow  on  the 

bank  of  a  river. 

river-mussel,  s. 

Zool. :  The  genus  Unio  (q.v.). 
river  of  death,  s. 

Compar.  Religions :  An  expression  frequently 
met  with  in  anthropological  writings,  and 
derived  from  the  fact  that,  in  very  many  forms 
of  religion,  the  passiige  from  the  present  to 
another  state  of  existence  is  thought  to  be 
effected  by  the  actual  crossing  of  a  river.  The 
belief  existed  in  classical  times  (cf.  Virg.  JEn. 
vi.  134, 145,  with  Od.  jll.  22),  and  is  very  widely 
spread  among  races  of  low  culture  in  the 
present  day  (7'j/Zor;  Prim.  Cult.,  ch.  xii.,  xiii.). 
Allusions  in  Christian  allegory  and  hyranology, 
which  seem  to  embody  this  notion,  probably 
refer  to  the  passage  of  the  Jordan  by  the  Jews 
before  entering  the  Land  of  Promise. 


river-plain,  «.    A  plain  by  a  river, 
river-shrew,  s. 

Zool. :  Potajnogale  velox. 
river-side,  -.    The  bank  ol  a  nver. 
river-snail,  s. 

Zool. :  Paludina  vivipara, 
river-terrace,  s. 

Geol. :  A  terrace  along  the  Bide  of  a  river. 
There  is  a  steep  cliff  a  few  yards  high  sup- 
porting a  fiat  terrace,  corresponding  in  appear- 
ance to  the  adjacent  alluvial  plain.  The 
terrace  is  apparently  horizontal,  but  really  has 
a  slope  corresponding  to  that  of  the  river. 
Sometimes  two  or  three  such  terraces  exist 
one  above  the  other.  They  are  produced  by 
tlie  slow  and  intermittent  upheaval  of  thft 
land.    (Lyell.) 

river-tortoise,  «.    [Marsh-tortoise.] 

river-wall,  s. 

Hydr.-eng. :  A  wall  made  to  confine  a  river 
within  definite  bounds,  either  (1)  to  prevenfe 
denudation  or  erosion  of  the  banks  ;  (2)  to 
prevent  overflow  of  the  land  adjacent;  or  (3)- 
to  concentrate  the  force  of  the  stream  within 
a  smaller  sectional  area  for  the  purpose  of 
deepening  a  navigable  channel. 

river-water,  s.    The  water  of  a  river,  as 

distinguished  from  spring-water,  &c. 

river-weed,  s. 

Bot. :  The  genus  Podostemon.    (Amer.) 

*  riv'-er,  v.i.  [River,  s.]  To  hawk  by  a 
river ;  to  fly  hawks  at  river  fowl. 

*  riv'-er-ain,  a.  [Fr.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  a 
river  ;  situated  on  or  near  to  a  river ;  border- 
ing on  a  river. 

"  General  Prendergast  baa  made  short  work  of  the 
long-talked  of  riverain  defences  known  as  the  Menbla 
Tposiiion."—Dailp  Telegraph,  Nov.  19, 1865. 

*  riv'-er-et,  s.  [Eng.  river,  s. ;  dimin.  sufll 
-et.}    A  little  river ;  a  rivulet,  a  stream. 

"  Whose  violet  veins  In  branched  rioerets  flow." 
Drayton  :  Barons  Wars,  vi.  68. 

*  riv'-er-hood,  s.  [Eng.  river,  s. ;  -hood.l 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  a  river.  {Hugh 
Miller,  in  Annandale.) 

*  riv'-er-ine,  a.    [Riverain.] 

*  rfv'-er-ling,  a.  [Eng.  river;  dimin.  suft 
-lvng.\    A  little  river,  a  stream. 

"  All  her  hidden  crystall  riverlings." 
Sylvester  :  Du  Jiartas,  third  day,  first  week,  Ua 

riv'-er-3^,  a.     [Eng.  river,  n. ;  -y.] 

1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  rivers ;  resembling 
rivers. 

"  Branched  with  Hvery  veins,    meandcrlike  that 
glide."  Drayton:  Poly-Olbion,  s.  !•. 

2.  Abounding  in  rivers. 

r3tV-et,  *  rev-et,  v.t.    [Rivet  (1),  a.]    [Fr. 

river.] 
L  Literally 

1.  To  fasten  with  a  rivet  or  rivets, 

,."  Their  greaves  and  pouldrons  others  rivet  fast." 

Drayton :  liarons  Wars,  U,    ' 

2,  To  clinch  ;  to  fasten  firmly. 

"  In  rivetting,  the  pin  you  rivet  in  should  stand  oi^ 
right  to  the  place  you  rivet  it  upon.— i/oxoTi. 
II.  Fig. :  To  fix  or  fasten  firmly. 
"  Toil  on  from  watch  to  watch,  bidding  my  eye, 
Fast  rivetted  on  science,  sleep  defy." 

Churchill :  OotJiam,  Hi 

riv'-et  (1),  *  rev-et,  *  ryv-et,  s.  [Fr. ,  from 
river  —  to  rivet ;  a  word  probably  of  Scandina- 
vian origin  ;  cf.  Icel.  Hfa  =  to  tack  together.] 
A  short  bolt  with  a  flat  or  rose  head,  em- 
ployed for  uniting  two  plates  or  thin  pieces  of 
material.  The  stub  end  is  swaged  to  pre- 
vent its  withdrawal.  When  used  for  joining 
pieces  of  leather,  as  in  making  belting,  an 
annular  disc,  termed  a  burr,  is  placed  over 
this  end  previous  to  swaging,  in  order  to  give 
a  greater  bearing.  Rivets  are  cut  from  round 
metal  rods,  and  formed  by  special  machinery. 
In  riveting  iron  plates  together,  as  in  boilers, 
tanks,  &c.,  the  rivet  is  made  red-hot,  and 
while  a  sledge  is  held  against  the  head,  the 
end  is  swaged  down  by  striking  directly  with 
a  riveting-liaminer,  or  a  species  of  die  called  a 
snap-head  is  interposed.  In  riveting  together 
wooden  surfaces,  they  may  be  lined  with 
metallic  plate,  or  washers  may  be  placed  under 
the  head  and  the  swaged  burr,  to  prevent  the 
indentation  of  the  wood. 

"  Rivet  of  steel  and  iron  claap." 

Scott :  Bridal  of  Triermain.'LIA. 


f&te,  lS.t,  fiire,  amidst,  what,  fSU,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;   pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;   go,  pot, 
or.  wore,  wol^  worlE,  whd,  son;  mute,  cub,  ciire,  unite,  cur,  rule,  fall;  try,  Syrian.    »,  oe  =  e;  ey  =  a;  qu  —  kw. 


rivet— roadster 
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rivet-boy,  ».  The  boy  employed  in  the 
operation  of  riveting  co  take  the  rivets  from 
the  furnace. 

rivet-cutter,  a.  A  jaw  tool  for  cutting 
off  flush  the  stub  ends  of  rivets  or  bolts. 

rivet-hearth,  s.  A  shallow,  round  fuel- 
tray,  mounted  on  three  legs,  and  having  a 
circular  bellows  beneath  it  for  blowing  the  Ere 
in  which  rivets  are  made  red-hot. 

rivet-joint,  a.  A  joint  formed  by  a  rivet 
or  rivets. 

*riv'-et  (2),  s.     [Etym.  doubtful.]     Bearded 
wheat.    {Tussar :  Husbandries  p.  49.) 

ITLV'-et-er,  ».    [Eng.  rivetj  v. ;  -er.]    One  who 

rivets. 

riv'-et-ing.  rfv'-ett-ing,  pr.  pa/r.,  a.,  &  s. 
A.  &  B.  As  pr,  par.  £  particip,  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 
C.  As  substantive : 

1.  The  act  or  operation  of  fastening  with  a 
rivet  or  rivets. 

2.  A  set  of  rivets  taken  colleotively. 

riveting-hammer,  s.  A  hammer  for 
swaging  a  rivet  wiien  in  position.  It  has 
a  long,  flat-faced  head  and  a  narrow  peen. 

riveting-machine,  5. 

Boiler-making :  A  machine  in  which  the 
operation  of  riveting  boiler  or  other  metallic 
plates  is  performed  by  steam-power. 

riveting-set,  s,  A  punch  with  a  hollow 
fe<ft,  used  for  swaging  the  head  of  rivets. 

liv'-ing,  pr,  par.  or  a.     [Rive  (1),  v.] 

riving-knife,  s. 

Coopering:  A  frow  (q.v.X 

riving-machine,  s.  A  machine  for  split- 
ting wood  in  the  direction  of  the  grain;  for 
hoopo,  staves,  splints,  as  the  case  may  be. 

•ri'-vd,  m^".    [Etym.  doubtful.]    An  excla- 
mation in  Bacchanalian  revelry. 


n'-vose,  a.    [Lat.  riims  =  a  river.] 

Zool.,  £c.  :  Having  furrows  more  or  less 
sinuate  like  the  course  of  a  river. 

ri'-vo-tite,  s.     [After  Prof.  Rivot,  of  Paris ; 

suff.  -ite  (Min.).\ 

Min.  :  A  very  compact  amorphous  mineral 
of  a  yellowish  to  grayish-green  colour.  Hard- 
ness, 3-5  to  4 ;  sp.  gr.  3'55  to  3'62 ;  fracture 
uneven,  fragile.  An  analysis  yielded  :  anti- 
monic  acid,  42-0;  protoxide  of  silver,  1-18; 
protoxide  of  copper,  39'50 ;  carbonic  acid, 
21 '0 ;  lime,  a  trace,  from  which  the  formula 
SSbOg  +  4(CuO,AgO)C02  is  calculated. 

riv'-U-let, ».  [Lat.  rivuliis,  dimin.  from  rtvua 
^  a 'river.] 

I.  Ord.  Lang, :  A  small  stream  ;  a  brook,  a 
streamlet. 

"'  The  shades  .  .  . 
Through  which  me  to  refresh  the  gentle  rimaets  run." 
Drayton  :  Mutes  Elysiivm,  Kymph.  6. 

n.  Entom. :  A  British  geometer  moth, 
Emmelesia  affinitata. 

riv'-u-lin,  «.  [}lo&.  Lat.  rivul(a);  -in 
(Chem.).'] 

Chem. :  A  mucilaginous  substance  obtained 
from  a  freshwater  alga,  Rivula  tuberosa. 

*  nx-a> -tion,  s.  [Lat.  rixatio,  fvom  rixattis, 
pa.  par.  of  rixor  =  to  brawl,  to  quarreL]  A 
brawl,  a  quarreL 

•  rix-a -tritx,  s.  [Rixation.]  A  quarrelsome, 
brawling  woman ;  a  common  scold. 

riuE'-dol-lat^r,  5.  [Dan.  rijJcsdaalder,  rigsdaUr  ; 
Sw.  riksdaler ;  Ger.  rtichsthaler,  from  reichs, 
genit.  of  reich  =  an  empire,  and  tlialer  =  a  dol- 
lar (q.v.).] 

1.  A  silver  coin  made  at  the  British  mint 
for  use  in  the  island  of  Ceylon.  It  is  valued 
at  Is.  6d.,  and  is  divided  into  twelve  fanams 
of  IJd.  esch. 

2.  A  silver  coin  used  at  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  divided  into  eight  schillings,  and  worth 
about  Is.  6d.  sterling. 

riz'-om,  s.    [Rhizome.) 

Her. :  The  grain  of  oats,  agreeing  with  the 
ear  of  other  corn. 


riz'-zered,  a.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  Half-dried 
and  salted  :  as,  rizzered  fish.    (Scotch.) 

roafhCl),  *  roche,  s.  [A.S.  reohhe,  reohche; 
cogn.  with  Dut.  rog  =  a  ray  ;  O.  Dut.  rocK  =  a 
skate;  Dan.  ro/i;fce=:a  ray;  Sw.  rocka;  Ger. 
roche ;  Lat.  raia  =  a  ray.] 

Ichthy. :  Leuciscus  rutilus,  common  through- 
out Europe  north  of  the  Alps,  and  found  in 
great  numbers  in  the  Sea  of  Azov  and  the 
Caspian.  Colour  most  brilliant  at  spawning- 
time,  especially  in  males.  Upper  part  of  body 
bluisli  -greeu,  inclining  to  black ;  sides, 
brighter,  sometimes  silvery-yellowish  ;  belly 
silvery-white  ;  ventrals  and  anals  red  ;  dorsal 
and  caudal  gray,  with  red  spots,  and  often 
with  a  blackis^  border.  Length  about  ten 
inches,  but  large  specimens  may  measure 
fifteen.  Roach  are  gregarious,  and  associate 
with  Bream  and  Rudd,  often  breeding  with 
them.  They  are  not  much  esteemed  as  food 
fish  in  England ;  in  Russia  dried  roach  is  a 
national  dish,  and  the  roe  of  the  Caspian 
Roach  is  made  into  caviare,  large  quantities  of 
which  are  annually  exported. 

^  As  sound  as  a  roach:  Perfectly  sound. 
(Perhaps  a  corrupt,  of  Fr.  roche  =  a  rock.) 
"  The  Roach  spawns  in  April  and  May  iu  Prussia, 
May  in  Austria,  and  June  in  England,  wlien  the  scales 
of  the  male  become  rough.  The  flsliea  then  assemble 
in  weedy  places  in  shoals,  and  exhibit  those  lively 
moyeinents  which  have  given  rise  tu  the  ndage,  'As 
eound  as  a  roach.'  It  is  not  often  safe  to  depend  on 
mediaeval  etymology,  but  it  had  been  supposed  that 
the  Boach  was  incapable  of  becoming  dise;ised,  and  was 
hence  named  after  St.  Bocfa,  the  legendary  .£scuW 
piufl."— Seciey  -■  Presh-water  Fishes  <if  Europe,  p.  148. 

r6a9h  (2),  s.    [Etym.  doubtful.] 

Naut. :  The  upward  cui-ve  of  the  foot  of  a  sail, 
made  in  order  to  clear  the  stays,  spars,  &c. 

roa^h  (3),  «.    [See  def.]    A  cockroach  (q.v.). 

roa9h  (4),  rd9he,  s.    [Fr.  roche  =  a  rock.] 

*  1.  A  rock.    (Palsgrave.) 

2.  Refuse  gritty  stone,  or  a  bed  in  position 
resembling  it.  The  highest  bed  in  the  Port- 
land Oolite  is  called  the  Roach  bed.  (Ether- 
idge.) 

road,  *  rode,  *roode,  s.  [A.S.  rdd  =  & 
journey,  an  expedition,  a  road,  from  rdd,  pa.  t. 
of  ridan  —  to  ride.  Raid  and  road  are  thus 
doublets.] 

*  1.  An  incursion,  an  expedition,  a  raid. 

"  The  Scot  who  will  make  road  upon  us," 

Shakcsp :  jlenry  V.,  L  SL 

*  2,  The  act  of  riding ;  a  journey,  a  ride. 

"  With  easy  roads  he  came  to  Leicester." 

Shakesp.  :  Henry  VIII.,  Iv.  2 

3.  An  open  way  or  public  passage  ;  a  way 
for  passengers ;  ground  appropriated  to  public 
traffic,  and  forming  a  line  of  communication 
between  one  city,  town,  or  place  and  another 
for  foot-passengers,  vehicles,  cattle,  &c. 
Roads  are  variously  constructed,  according 
to  the  state  of  civilization  and  resources  of  the 
country  through  which  they  pass,  and  accord- 
ing to  the  nature  and  amount  of  the  traffic 
to  be  provided  for  by  them.  [Macadam, 
ToRNPiKE,  Street.]  As  a  generic  term  road 
includes  highways,  streets,  lanes,  &c.  The 
Romans  were  the  great  constructors  of  roads 
among  the  ancients  :  their  roads  were  pave- 
ments resting  on  a  foundation  of  rough  stones 
consolidated  into  one  mass  by  liquid  mortar 
or  grout.  The  four  great  Roman  roads  in 
Britain  were  : — 

1.  Watling  street ;  from  Kent,  by  way  of  London, 
to  Cardigan  Bay,  in  Wales. 

2.  Ikenild  Street ;  from  St.  David's,  Wales,  by  way 
of  Birmingham,  Derby,  and  York,  to  Tynemouth. 

8.  FoBse  Way  ;  from  Cornwall  to  Lincoln. 

4,  Ermin  Street ;  from  St.  David's  to  Southampton. 

4.  A  place  where  ships  may  ride  at  anchor, 
at  some  distance  from  the  shore ;  a  roadstead. 
(Generally  in  the  plural.) 

"  Peering  in  maps  for  porto  and  roadt." 

Shakesp.  :  Merchant  of  Venice,  i.  L 

6.  A  means  of  access  or  approach  ;  a  path. 
"  Slave  to  no  sect,  who  takes  no  private  road ; 
But  looks  through  Nature  up  to  Nature's  God." 
Pope :  Essay  on  Man,  iv.  331. 

11(1)  Byroad:  By  walking  or  riding  along 
the  highway,  as  distinguished  from  travelling 
by  sea  or  by  rail. 

"A  few  returned  by  rail,  and  the  remainder  by 
road." —Field,  Feb.  13, 1886. 

(2)  On  the  road :  Passing,  travelling. 

(3)  To  take  the  road :  To  set  out  on  a  journey. 

(4)  To  take  to  the  road :  To  become  a  high- 
way-robber. 

road'hed,  s. 

1.  Rail.-eng. :   The  bed  or  foundation    oU 


which  the  superstructure  of  a  railway  rests 
The  substructure  of  the  way  consists  of  the 
embankment,  bridges,  piling,  ballast,  &c.,  and 
supports  the  superstructure,  which  consists 
of  the  rails,  ties,  chairs,  frogs,  crossings,  &c. 

2.  Civ.-eng. :  In  common  roads,  the  whole 
material  laid  in  place  and  ready  for  tra\el. 
"  The  road  in  England  is  always  well  kept,  the  road- 
bed la  often  like  a  ruck." — Burroughs :  Pepacton,  p.  2'1&. 

road-l)ook,  s.  A  traveller's  guide-book 
of  towns,  distances,  &c. 

*  road-harrow,  s.  A  machine  for  drag- 
ging over  roads  when  they  are  much  out  of 
repair,  to  replace  the  stones,  gravel,  &c.,  dis- 
turbed by  the  traffic. 

road  -  locomotive,  5.  A  locomotive 
adapted  to  run  on  common  roads. 

road-metal,  s.  [Uetal,  s.,  a.  II.  1.  (i).] 

road-roller,  s.  A  heavy  cylinder  used 
for  compacting  the  surfaces  of  roads. 

road-runner,  s. 

Ornith. :  Geococcyx  cali/omianus.  Its  powers 
of  running  are  so  great  that  it  is  often  hunted 
on  horseback. 

road-scraper,  s.  A  machine  for  scrap- 
ing or  cleaning  roads. 

*  road-steamer,  ».    A  road-locomotive. 

road-sulky,  s.  A  light  vehicle  or  trap 
accommodating  only  one  person.     [Sulky,  s.] 

road  -  surveyor,  s.  A  public  officer 
whose  duty  is  to  supervise  the  roads  in  a  dis- 
trict, aud  see  that  they  are  kept  in  good  order. 

t  road-weed,  s. 

Bot. :  The  genus  Plantago,  especially  Plantcbgo 
viajor,  which  grows  on  hard  roads. 

road-worthy,  u.  Fit  for  the  road  or 
travelling. 

road,  rode,  v.t.  &  i.  [Etym.  doubtful,  per- 
haps from  road,  a.  (q.v.),  or  from  Lat.  roto  =■ 
to  revolve,  through  Fr.  rOder,  or  Sp.  rodear. 
Cf.  Notes  &  Queries,  6th  ser.,  xi  316.] 

A.  TraTis, :  To  rouse. 

"  When  pursued  or  roaded  by  a  dog,  they  may  be 
raised  once." — Wilson  A  Bonaparte:  American  Omir 
tholugy  (ed.  1822],  iiL  12.    (Note.) 

B.  Intransitive : 

1.  (See  extract). 

"  A  good  retriever  .  .  .  who  will  road  or  follow  the 
foot-scent  of  game  well" — Meynch:  House  Dogs  A 
Sporting  Dogs,  p.  93. 

2.  To  fly  in  a  body. 

"  To  shoot  wildfowl  roding  in,  half  an  hour  after 
sunBet." — Notes  &  Queries,  6th  ser.,  xi.  188. 

*  road'-less,  «,.  [Eng.  road;  -Itss.l  Destitute 
of  roads. 

"  Marching  often  across  a  roadless  country  as  fast  aa 
Bepoys  in  retreat."— ^Sf.  James's  Gazette,  Jan.  16,  1S86. 

road'-m.an,  s.  [Eng.  road,  and  man.]  A 
man  who  works  upon  the  roads. 

road' -side,  s.  &,a.     [Eng.  road,  and  side.] 
A.  As  subst. :  The  side  or  borders  of  a  road. 


"  By  the  roadside  fell  and  perished. 
Weary  witli  the  march  of  life  !" 

Longfellow:  Footsteps  of  AngeU. 


B.  As  adj. :  Situated  or  being  on  the  side 
of  a  road; 

"  Roadside  waste,  roadside  pasture,  and  roadsid* 
turf  belong  presumably  to  the  adjoining  landowner." 
—Field,  Oct  17,  1885. 

road'-Stead,  s.     [Eng.  road  and  stead.]    The 
same  as  Road,  s.^  4. 

"  Curaea  the  roadstead,  and  with  gale 
Of  early  morning  lifts  the  sail." 

Scott :  Rokeby,  ii  12. 

road'-ster,  s.     [Eng.  road;  suflf.  -ster.] 
I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  A  horse  well  fitted  for  travelling,  or  com- 
monly employed  in  travelling,  specif,  applied 
to  a  trotter. 

2.  One  who  is  much  accustomed  to  driving ; 
a  coach -driver. 

3.  One  who  rides  along  the  roads  instead  of 
following  the  hounds  across  country.  (Hunt 
Slang.) 

"Once  in  a  way  the  roadstem  and  tihirkers  are  dis- 
tinctly favoured. —^icid,  April  4,  1885. 

4.  A  tricycle  or  bicycle  built  more  heavily 
than  one  for  racing  purposes,  to  withstand  the 
wear  and  tear  of  travelling  on  the  high  ruad. 

"  It  w.xs  a  substantial  roadster." — Field,  Dec.  6, 1834. 

II.  Naut.  :  A  vessel  which  works  by  tides, 
and  seeks  some  known  road  to  await  turn  of 
tide  and  change  of  wind.    (Smyth.) 


bSil,  bo^ ;  poiit,  S6^l ;  cat,  9eU,  chorus,  9hin,  bengh ;  go,  gem ;  thin,  this ;  sin,  a^ ;  expect,  Xenophon,  e^t.    -mg. 
-dan,  -tian  =  shan.   -tion,  -:Sion  =  shiin ;  -tion,  -$lon  =::  zhiiu.   -cioi&s,  -tious,  -slous  =  shus,   -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  bel,  d^ 
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road'-way,  *  rode -way,  s.  [Eng.  road,  and 
way.]  A  highway,  a  road-;  espec.  the  part  of 
a  highway  used  by  vehicles,  horses,  &c. 

"  tfevtx  a  man's  tLought  in  the  world  keeps  the 
roadvfui/  better  than  thin.%."—Shaketp. :  3  Menry  IV„ 

roam,  *  ram-en,  *  rom-en,  vX  &  t.  [Etym. 
doubtful.  Skeat  suggests  a  theoretical  A.S. 
roTJiiaTi  (Dotfound)^to  stretch  after ;  hence, 
to  seek,  to  journey  or  rove  about ;  cf.  O.  H. 
Ger.  rdmen,  rdman  =  to  aim  at,  to  strive  after. 
"  It  can  hardly  be  doubted  that  the  use  of  the 
word  was  largely  and  early  influenced  by  the 
word  Rome,  on  account  of  the  frequent  pil- 
grimages to  it"  (^Skea£).] 

A.  Intrans. :  To  wander  about  without  any 
definite  purpose,  object,  or  direction  ;  to  rove 
about,  to  ramble. 

"  How  eiiger  are  my  tbonghta  to  roam 
In  queut  of  what  they  lore  ! " 

Coaper :  Olney  Bymna,  xlli 

B.  Trans. :  To  range,  to  wander,  to  rovt 
over. 

"  Now  she  roamt 
The  dreary  waste."         Oovper  :  TtUk,  L  (40. 

*roam,  s.    [Roam,  v.\    The  act  of  roaming, 
roving,  or  wandering  ;  a  ramble. 
**  The  boundless  space,  through  which  these  rovers  take 
Their  leetlesa  roam.'        Fouiiff :  Ifigkt  Thoughtt,  ix. 

roam'-er,  s.  [Eng.  roam,  V. ;  -er.]  One  who 
roams  or  roves  about ;  a  rover,  a  wanderer,  a 
vagrant. 

roan,  *  roane,  *  roen,  a.  &  s.  [O.  Fr.  rouen 
(Fr.  rouan),  a  word  of  unknown  origin  ;  cfl  Sp. 
ruano  =  roan ;  ItaL  roano,  rovano.] 

A.  Asadj.:  Of  abay,  sorrel, or darkcolour, 
with  spots  of  gray  or  white  thickly  inter- 
spersed ;  now  generally  used  of  a  mixed  colour 
having  a  decided  shade  of  red.  (Applied  to 
horses  or  cattle.) 

"  How  shall  I  answer  hue  and  cry 
For  a  roan  gelding,  twelve  bands  high?" 

Builer :  Budibrat,  IL  9. 

B.  Aa  sicbstantive : 

1.  A  roan  colour ;  the  colour  described  in  A. 

2.  All  animal,  especially  a  horse,  of  a  roan 
colour. 

"  Proud,  prancing  on  his  roan." 
Byron:  English  Darda  A  Scotch  Revieueri. 

3.  Leather:  Sheepskin  tanned  with  sumach; 
the  process  is  .similar  in  its  details  to  that 
employed  for  morocco  leather,  but  lacks  the 
graining  given  to  the  morocco  by  the  grooved 
rollers  in  the  finishing.  It  is  used  largely  for 
bookbinding  aud  sometimes  for  shoes. 

roan-antelope, «-. 

Zool. :  .iEgoceros  leticophceus,  from  the  open 

{)lains  of  South  Africa.  It  is  about  six  feet 
ong,  forty  inches  high  at  the  shoulder ; 
heavily  built,  with  upriglit  mane,  long  ears, 
and  Mcimetar-shaped  horns;  hide  black,  which 
colour  reflected  through  the  ashy-gray  gives 
the  animal  its  popular  Dutch  name  Blauw-boc 
(Blue  Buck). 

roan,  a.    [Rowan.] 

roar,  *rore,  v.i.  &  t.  [A.S.  rdrian;  cogn. 
with  M.  H.  Ger.  reren;  Dut.  reeren.  From 
the  same  root  as  Lat.  latro  =■  to  bark ;  Sanac 
«i=  to  bellow.] 

A.  IntraTisitive : 

L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  To  cry  with  a  loud  continued  voice  ;  to 
bellow,  as  a  beast ;  to  shout.  (Jeremiah  li.  15.) 

2.  To  cry  aloud,  as  in  pain  or  distress. 

"  Thereat  he  rored  for  exceeding  paine." 

Speruer :  F.  q..  L  rill.  IT. 

3.  To  make  a  loud,  continued,  and  confused 
noise,  as  the  waves,  the  wind,  a  crowd  of 
people,  or  the  Uke. 

"  I  am  the  Lord  thy  God,  thaidirided  the  sea,  whose 
waves  roared." — laaitih  IL  IS. 

4.  To  laugh  out  loudly  and  continuously ; 
to  shout  in  laughter. 

*5.  To  act  riotously.    [Roarino-bots.] 
IT.  Vet. :  To  make  a  loud  noise  in  breath- 
ing.   [Roaring,  s.,  2.] 

B.  Trans. :  To  shout  out  loudly ;  to  cry 
aloud  ;  to  call  out  or  proclaim  loudly. 

i*  Roar  these  accusations  forth." 

8hak€tp. :  1  Bewy  TI.,  ilL  L 

roar,  *rore, ».    [Roar,  r.] 

1.  A  full  loud  cry  or  noise,  as  the  cry  of  a 
beast ;  a  shout. 

"  The  roar  of  a  whole  herd  of  lions. ' 

Shaketp. :  Tampest,  it  L 

2.  Tlie  cry,  as  of  a  person  in  pain  or  distress. 

3.  A  loud,  continued,  and  confused  sound, 


as  of  the  waves,  the  wind,  a  crowd  of  persons, 
or  the  like. 

"The  ceaseless  Voor 
Which  rushes  on  the  solitary  Bhor&" 

Byron  :  Childe  Harold,  Iv.  S5. 

*  4.  A  tumult. 

"  Ferceiuing  his  enemies  dayly  to  increase  rpon  him, 
and  all  the  countries  about  to  be  in  a  rora."—Fox: 
Actes,  p.  G£S. 

5.  A  shout  or  outcry  of  mirth  or  laughter. 
"  Tour  flashes  ol  merriment,  that  were  wont  to  eet 
the  table  in  a  roar."—Shakesp.  :  Hamlet,  v.  L 

roar'-er,  s.    [Eng.  roar,  v. ;  -er.} 
L  Ordinary  Language: 

I.  One  who  roars,  shouts,  or  bawls. 

"The  roarer  is  au  enemy  rather  terrible  than  dan- 
gerous. He  has  no  other  qualification  for  a  champion 
of  controversy  than  a  hardened  front  and  a  strong 
Toice."— ^ttTnoier,  No.  14. 

*  2.  One  who  acts  riotously ;  a  noisy,  riotous 
person. 

"  A  lady  to  torn  roarer,  and  break  glasses  I " 

A/attinffer  :  Renegado,  L  %. 

*  3.  A  wave,  a  billow. 

"  What  care  these  roarert  (or  the  name  of  king  T  "— 
Shakegp. :  Tempett,  i.  1. 

II.  Vet. :  A  broken-winded  horse. 

"  If  a  horse  is  a  roarer  ...  he  will  usually  make  a 
gruutiug  noise  when  taking  a  fence."— Sidney.*  Book 
qf  the  Hurts,  p.  598. 

*  roar'-ie,  t*.    [Rory.] 

roar'-ing,  *  ror-ing,  *  ror-yng,  pr.  par.,  u., 

&s.    [Roar,  v.\ 

A.  As  jyr.  par. :  (See  the  verb). 

B,  As  adjective : 
L  IMeraXly: 

1.  Shouting,  noisy. 

2.  Characterized  by  noise  or  riot ;  riotous. 

"  A  mad  roaring  time." — Barnet :  Own  Time. 

II.  Fig. :  Going  on  briskly  ;  brisk,  active  ; 
highly  successful :  as,  a  roaring  trade,  (fiolloq. 
or  slang.) 

C<  As  substantive : 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  A  loud,  continued,  or  con- 
fused noise ;  a  loud  cry,  as  of  a  beast ;  a 
■hout,  as  of  laughter.    (Proverbs  liix.  12.) 

2,  Veterinary: 

(1)  A  peculiar  sound  emitted  during  respira- 
tiou  by  some  horses.  When  of  a  chronic  type, 
it  most  frequently  arises  from  a  paralysed 
condition  of  the  dilator  muscles  of  the  left 
side  of  the  windpipe,  and  is  very  often  hered- 
itary.   ^Sidney.) 

"Their  horses  make  much  muscle,  and  roaring  is 
almost  unknown  among  them."~ffZofie,  Not.  »,  1885. 

(2)  The  act  of  breathing  loud.    [(1)J 

T  The  roaring  gaine :  Curling.    (Scotch.) 

"  roarlng-boys,  s.  pi.  An  old  name  for 
a  set  of  noisy,  riotous  ruffians,,  who  infested 
the  streets  of  London  in  the  beginning  of  the 
seventeenth  century.  They  corresponded  to 
the  Mohawks  of  later  times. 

•  roar'-ing-l^,  adv.  [Eng.  roaring  ;  -ly.]  In 
a  roaring  manner. 

roast,  *  rost,  *  roste,  v.t.  &  i.  [O.  Fr.  rostir 
(Fr.  rdtir),  from  Ger.  rosten  =  to  roast,  from 
rost  =  a  grate,  a  gridiron,  or  from  Irish  roistin 
=  a  gridiron,  rosdaim  =  to  roast,  rost  =  roast 
meat ;  Gael,  rost,  roist ;  Wei.  rhostio ;  Bret. 
rosto  =  to  roast.] 

A,  Transitive: 

L  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  Literally : 

(1)  To  cook,  dress,  or  prepare  for  the  table 
by  exposure  to  the  direct  action  of  heat,  on  a 
spit,  &c. 

(2)  To  dry  and  parch  by  exposure  to  heat : 
as.  To  roast  coffee. 

(3)  To  heat  to  excess ;  to  heat  violently. 

"  Rootled  in  wrath  and  fire."    ShaJtetp.  :  BamJet,  11,  S, 

2.  Fig.  :  To  banter,  quiz,  or  chaff  severely  ; 
to  tease  unmercifully.    (Colloq.) 

"  Bishop  Atterbury's  roatting  lord  Coningsby  about 
the  topicK  of  beiug  priest-ridden." — Bp.  Atlerbury: 
Epittolary  Correip.,  iL  417. 

IL  Metall. :  To  expose,  as  metallic  ores,  to 
a  protracted  heat  below  fusion,  in  order  to 
expel  sulphur,  arsenic,  carbonic  acid,  water, 
&c.,  and  frequently  to  effect  oxidation. 

B.  Intransitive : 

1.  To  cook  or  dress  meat  by  roasting, 
"He  coade  roite,  aud  sethe.  and  broile,  and  frle." 

Chaucer  :  C.  T.,  Prol.  819. 

2.  To  become  roasted  or  fit  for  the  table  by 
exposure  to  fire. 


roast,  ji.  &  a.    [HoAST,  v.] 

A.  As  subst, :  That  which  is  roasted,  as  a 
joint  of  meat;  that  part  of  a  slaughtered 
animal  which  is  chosen  for  roasting,  as  the 
shoulder  or  leg  of  mutton,  sirloin  of  beef,  Ac 

"  On  holy  days  an  egg  or  two  at  most. 
But  her  ambition  never  reach'd  to  roaat. 

Drydtsn :  Cock  &  Fox,  86. 

B.  As  adj. :  Roasted  :  as,  roast  beef. 

T[  *  (1)  To  cry  roast  meat :  Not  to  be  able  to 
keep  one's  good  fortune  to  one's  self. 

,  (2)  To  rule  the  roast :  To  have  or  take  the  lead 
or  mastery ;  to  be  master  or  chief.  (Prob. 
for  to  rule  the  roost.) 

"  Suffolk,  the  new-made  duke,  that  rules  the  roaat." 
Shakeip.  :  2  Henry  F/.,  L  L 

roast-beef  plant, ». 

Bot. :  Iris  fcetidissiTna.    [Iris.] 

roast^bitter,  s.  A  peculiar  bitter  prin* 
ciple,  contained  iu  the  crust  of  burnt  bread, 
similar  to  that  produced  by  the  roasting  of 
ditfei-eut  other  organic  substances. 

roast'-er, 5.    [Eng.  roast;  -er.] 
1.  One  who  or  that  which  roasts. 

*  2.  A  pig  or  other  animal  or  article  for 

roasting. 

••  We  kept  a  roaater  of  the  eucklng  pigs."— iBocfc 
more  :  Loma  Doone,  ch.  1. 

roasf -ing,  pr.  par.  or  a.    [Boast,  v.] 
roasting-bed,  5. 

Metall. :  A  floor  or  bed  of  refractory  sub- 
stance on  which  ores  are  roasted. 

roastlng-fUrnace,  s. 

Metall. :  A  furnace  in  which  ore  is  heated  to 
drive  off  the  sulphur  and  other  volatile  pai^ 
tides. 

roasting-jack,  3. 

Domestic :  An  old  fashioned  device  for  turn- 
ing the  spit  on  which  meat  was  roasted  before 
an  open  fire. 

*  rob,  s.  [Fr,,  from  Sp.  rob,  from  Arab,  robb  = 
a  syrup  or  jelly  of  fruit.]  The  inspissated 
juice  of  ripe  fruit  mixed  with  honey  or  sugar 
to  the  consistence  of  a  conserve  ;  a  conserve 
of  fruit. 

"  The  conserve  or  rather  the  rob  that  Is  made  of 
them."— rffnner;  Via  Recta  ad  Viiam  longam,  p.  17L 

rob,  *robbe,  v.(.  &  i.  [O,  Fr.  robber,  rober. 
The  original  sense  was  to  despoil  the  slain  in 
battle,  to  strip,  to  disrobe,  from  O.  Fr.  robbe, 
robe  =  a  robe  ;  so  Eng.  reave  (bereave)  is  formed 
in  a  similar  manner,  from  A.S.  rea/=  clothing ; 
O.  Sp.  robir ;  Sp.  robar ;  O.  H.  Ger.  row6(i», 
roupnn;  Ger.  rauhen  ;  Dut.  roven.] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  deprive,  strip,  or  plunder  of  anything 
by  unlawful  force  or  violence,  or  by  secret 
theft ;  to  strip  or  deprive  of  anything  by 
stealing ;  to  deprive  unlawfully. 

"  Thei  robbiden  hym  aud  wouadiden  hym  and  wea> 
ten  awey." —  IVycliffe  :  Luke  x.  30. 

2.  To  plunder,  to  pillage  ;  to  steal  anything 
from. 

"  Like  a  thief  to  come  to  rob  my  grounds,' 

Shaketp.  :  3  Henry  VI.,  iv.  Ill 

3.  To  deprive,  to  strip. 

"  That  all  the  rest  it  seem'd  they  robbed  han 
Of  bounty,  aud  of  beautie,  aud  all  virtues  rare." 
Bpwi^r  I  F.  Q.,  Ill  rL  1 

*  4.  To  steal. 

*'  To  rob  love  from  any," 
'         Shakeap. :  Much  Ado  A  bout  JfotMng,  L  t. 

B.  Intrans. :  To  steal,  to  plunder,  to  pillage. 

"  Hen  and  women  slouh,  and  robbed  thrugh  tha 
land."  Robert  de  Brunne,  p.  SS. 

*  rol>-altar,  s.   A  sacrilegious  plunderer. 

r5b'-and,  rob'-bln,  s.    [For  rope-band.] 
Naut. :   A  piece   of    plaited   rope,    called 
sennit,  used  for  fastening  the  head-rope  of  a 
sail  to  the  jackstay ;  a  rope-band. 

RSb'-ben  fs'-Iand  (s  silent.)    [See  def.] 
Geog. :  An  island  off  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope^ 
used  as  a  penal  station. 

Robben  Island-snake,  s. 

"Zool. :  CoTondla  phocamm, 

rob'-ber,  *  rob-bour,  s.    [O.  Fr.  ro66eur.J 

[Rob,  v.] 
X.  Ordinary  Language : 
1.  One  who  robs  or  steals  from  another  j 
one  who  commits  a  robbery ;  a  thief. 
"  Who,  turning  to  the  robber  band. 
Bade  four,  the  bravest,  take  the  brand." 

Scott :  Roheby,  iU.  SL 


f^te.  Hit,  fare,  amidst,  what,  ^Ul,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  siro,  sir,  marine;  go,  p5t» 
Qi  wore,  W9U;  work,  wh6,  son:  mute.  cub.  ciire.  unite,  cur.  rule,  fill:  try.  Syrian,    ee.  ce  =  e;  ey  =  a;  qu  =  kw. 
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2.  One  who  takes  that  to  wliich  he  has  no 
right;  one  who  stiips  or  deprives  another  of 
anything  by  violence  or  wrong. 

IL  Law:  One  who  takes  goods  or  money 
from  the  person  of  another  by  force  or  threats, 
and  with  a  felonious  intent. 


robber-crab,  s. 

Zonl.  :  Birgus  latro. 


[B I  ROUS.] 


*rob  berds-man,   *  rob-bers-man*  s. 

[ROBERDSMAN.] 

jfSb'-ber-y,  *  rob-er-ie, ».   [O.  Fr.  roficrie.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  The  act  or  practice  of  rob- 
ting  or  of  taking  anytliiiig  from  another  by 
violence  or  wrong ;  a  plundering,  a  pillaging  ; 
theft. 

"  Each  pince  Abonudiug  with  fowie  injuries. 
And  Bt'd  with  treasure  mckt  with  robberieg.' 

Sprnser :  Mother  Hubbard's  Tal*. 

2.  Law :  (See  extract). 

"  The  felouioua  Rud  forcible  taking,  from  the  peraon 
of  Ruuther,  of  goods  or  uioney  to  nuy  value,  by  violence 
or  patting  him  in  fear.  |l)  There  inuat  be  a  taking, 
otherwise  it  is  iio  robbery.  (2)  It  ia  immaterial  of  what 
value  thkr  thing  taken>i9  ;  a  tjenny  as  well  as  n  pouud, 
thus  forcibly  extorted,  inakea  a  robber!/.  (3)  Lastly, 
the  taking  must  be  by  force,  or  a  previous  puttinR  in 
fear;  which  makes  the  violation  of  the  person  more 
atrocious  than  privately  stealing.  This  previous  vio- 
lence, or  puttmg  in  fear,  is  the  criterion  that  dia- 
tioguishea ro&Aer^ from  other  larcenies. "—^tocJtstone; 
Comment.,  bk.  iv„  cb.  17. 

J^b'-bin  (1),  s.    [Ceylon.] 

Comm.  :  The  name  given  to  the  package  in 
wliich  Ceylonese,  &c. ,  dry  goods,  as  pepper, 
are  imported.  The  Malabar  robbin  of  rice 
weighs  84  lbs.    (Simvionds.) 

rob'-bin  (2),  s.  [Etyni.  doubtful.)  The  spring 
of  a  caniage.    (Siinmonds.) 

rSb-bin  (3),  a.      [ROBAND.] 

robe*  s.  [Fr.,  from  M.  H.  Ger.  rouh,  roup; 
O.  H.  Ger.  raup;  Ger.  ran&  =  booty,  spoil,  a 
garment;  cogn.  with  A.S.  red/=  spoil,  cloth- 
ing :  Icel.  rauf=  spoil ;  Ital.  &  O.  Sp.  Toba; 
Sp.  ropa;  Port,  rmipa.] 

1.  A  kind  of  gown  or  long  loose  dress  worn 
over  other  dress,  especially  by  persons  in 
high  position,  or  engaged  in  any  ceremonial, 
ordinance,  or  rite  ;  a  gown  of  state  or  office, 
as  of  judges,  prieste,  &c.  ;  a  gown  or  dress  of 
a  rich,  flowing,  or  elegant  style  or  make. 

"  Tbe  vesta,  the  robes,  aur)  heaps  of  shining  gold  " 
Pope :  Homer ;  Odyssey  viii.  456. 

2.  A  dressed  buffalo  skin.  A  pack  of  robes 
is  ten  skins  tied  in  a  pack,  this  being  the 
state  in  which  tltey  are  brought  to  market. 

TT  Master  of  the  Robes :  An  officer  of  the 
royal  household,  whose  duty  is  to  order  and 
supervise  the  robes  of  the  sovereign.  Under 
him  are  several  officers,  as  a  clerk  of  the 
robes,  a  yeoman,  three  grooms,  a  page,  a 
brusher,  a  furrier,  a  sempstress,  a  laundres.s, 
a  starcher,  and  a  standing  ward  robe- keeper, 
at  Windsor  Castle,  St.  James's,  and  Hampton 
Coui*t  palaces,  &c.  Under  a  queen  the  duties 
are  performed  by  a  Mistress  of  the  Robes, 
who  is  the  highest  in  rank  uf  the  ladies  iu  the 
service  of  the  queen.  {English.) 

IT  Gentlemen  of  ike  robe  (or  of  the  long  robe) : 
Barristers. 

robe-maker,  s.  A  maker  of  official 
rohe-s  for  j  ridges,  the  clergy,  barristers,  mem- 
bers of  a  university,  &c. 

robe,  v.t.  &  i.     [Ro£E,  s.] 

A,  TraTisitive : 

L  Lit. :  To  invest  with  a  robe  or  robes  ;  to 
dress  with  magnificence  ;  to  array. 

"  Lying  robed  and  crowned, 
Worthy  a  Roman  spou-ie ! " 

Tennyson:  Dream  of  Fair  Women,  18a 

n.  Fig. :  To  clothe,  to  dress,  to  invest,  to 
cover :  as,  The  fields  are  robed  with  green. 

B.  Intrans. :  To  put  on  robes ;  to  array 
one's  self  in  a  robe  or  robes. 

•  rob'-  erdf  -  man,  *  rob'  -  berdf  -  m^n, 
*  rob'-erts-man,  s.  [Said  to  be  named 
after  Robin  Hood,  the  celebrated  outlaw  of 
Sherwood  Forest.]  In  the  old  statutes,  a 
term  applied  to  any  bold  robber  or  night  thief. 
In  Piers  Plowman  they  are  termed  Roberdes 
knaves. 

"  Robbertmen,  or  Rob'>erdmi«n,  were  a  sort  of  great 
thieves  mentioned  in  the  statutes  fsEdw.  3.  ftcf.  .  . 
of  whom  Coke  aaya.  that  Robin  Hood  lived  in  the 
reign  of  King  Richard  I.,  on  the  borders  of  England 
ana  Scotland  by  robbery,  buniint;  of  houses,  rapine 
and  spoil,  Ac,  and  that  these  /Irbberdsmen  took  name 
from  him."— Tomtine  :  Law  Otctionary.  | 


rob'-ert,  s.    [Herb-robert.] 

Rob'-er-tin,  Rob'-er-tine,  s.    [See  def.] 
Chiirch  Hist.  :  One  of  an  order  of  monks,  so 
named    after    Robert    Flower,  the    founder^ 
A.D.  1187. 

rob'-in,  s.     [A  familiar  dimin.   from  Robert.] 
[Jackdaw.] 

1.  The  Redbreast  (q.v.). 

*  2.  A  trimming  on  the  front  of  the  dress. 

"  Itoblns,  and  caps  and  sheets." 

Wofco/t:  P.  Pindar,  p.  387. 

IT  (1)  Robin  run  in  the  hedge : 

Bot. :  Nepeta  Glechoma. 

(2)  Round-robin :    [Roundrobin]. 

Robin  Goodfellow,  s.  A  "drudging 
fiend,"  and  merry  domestic  fairy,  famous  for 
mischievous  pranks  and  practical  jokes.  At 
night-time  he  will  sometimes  do  little  services 
for  the  fiimily  over  which  he  presides.  The 
Scotch  call  this  domestic  sjnrit  a  brownie ; 
the  Germans,  kobold  or  Knecht  Ruprecht. 
The  Scandinavians  called  it  Niase  God-dreng. 
Puck,  tlie  jester  of  Fairy-coui-t,  is  the  same. 

"  Either  I  mistake  your  aliape  and  making  quite. 
Or  else  you  are  that  shrewd  and  knavish  sxirite 
Called  Robin  Goodfellow .  .  . 

Those  that  Hob-goblin  call  you,  and  sweet  Puck, 
You  do  their  work,  and  they  shall  have  good  luck." 
Shakesp.  :  AfidsumTmir  /fight's  Dream,  iL  1. 

Robin  Hood,  s.  A  celebrated  outlaw  in 
the  reign  of  Richard  I.  ;  hence,  a  character  in 
May-day  and  other  games. 

robin-redbreast,  s.    [Redbreast.] 

robln-ruddock,  s.    The  robin-redbreast. 
robin-wake,  s. 

Bot. :  The  same  as  Wake-robin  (q.v.). 

robin's  pincushion,  *.  The  bedeguar 
of  the  dog  rose. 

rob'-l-net  (1),  5.    [Fr.] 

Steam-eng. :  A  term  for  some  Of  the  cocks  of 
the  steam-engine,  a.s  the  gauge,  brine,  and  trial 
cocks. 

•  rob'  -  i  -  net  (2), 
8.  [Eng.  robin ; 
dimin.  suff".  -et.] 

X.   A  robin-red- 
breast. 
*'  The    mavis,    merl, 

and  robinet." 
Drayton :  Muses  EIp- 
tbum.  Nymph.  viiL 

2.  Old  Arm. :  A 
military  engine  for 
hurling  darts  and 

stones.  ROBINET. 

rob'-ing,  pr.  par.  or  a.    [Robe,  v.] 

robing'-room,  s.  A  vestiary ;  a  room 
where  robes  of  state  or  ceremony  are  put  on 
or  oif:  as,  a  judge's  robing-room. 

ro-bin'-i-a,  s.     [Named  after  John  Robin,  a 
French  Wtanist,  herbalist  to  Henry  IV.] 

1.  Bot. :  A  genus  of  Galegese.  North  Ameri- 
can trees,  bearing  deciduous,  pinnate  leaves, 
and  nodding  racemes  of  white  or  roseate 
flowers  ;  calyx  with  five  lanceolate  teeth,  the 
two  upper  approximate ;  legume  many-seeded. 
Bobinia  Pseudncaday  a  native  of  the  United 
States,  is  the  Bastard  or  False  Acacia,  called 
in  America  the  Locust-tree.  It  is  from  fifty 
to  eighty  feet  high,  with  loose  racemes  of 
fragrant  flowers.  The  leaves,  root,  and  inner 
bark  are  sweet.  The  wood  is  hard  and 
duiable,  and  used  for  trenails.  In  the  south 
of  Fiance  it  is  gi-own  to  furnish  vine  props. 
R.  hispida  is  the  Rose  Acacia  of  the  Southern 
United  States. 

2,  PalcBobot. :  Found  in  the  European  Plio- 
cene. 

ro-bin'-ic,  a.    [Mod.  Lat.  robin(ia);  -ic]  De- 
rived from  Robinia  Pseudacacia. 

robinic-acid,  s. 

Chem.  :  An  acid  found  in  the  rootof  Robinia 
Pseudacacia.  It  forms  a  syrupy  mass,  but 
becomes  crystalline  in  contact  with  absolute 
alcohol. 

rd-bin'-i-in,  i*.      [Mod.   Lat.  robini(a);  -in 
(Chem.).'] 

Chem. :  A  yellow  colouring  matter  found  in 
the  wood  of  Robinia  Pseudacacia.  Obtained 
by  precipitating  the  aqueous  decoction  with 
basic  acetate  of  lend,  and  decomposing  the 
precipitate  with  sulphydric  acid. 


rob'-in-ine,  s.  [Mod.  Lat.  robin(ia);  -ine  ] 
Chem.  :  CQrjHsoOig.  A  yellow  colounng 
matter  found  in  the  blossom  of  Robinia  Pseud- 
acacia. To  extract  it,  the  recently-gathered, 
flowers  are  boiled  in  water,  filtered,  the  filtrate 
evaporated,  and  the  residue  repeatedly  ex- 
hausted with  boiling  alcohol.  It  crystallizes 
in  delicate  straw-yellow  crystals  having  a  silky 
lustre,  melts  to  a  yellow  liquid  at  195°,  is 
slightly  soluble  in  water  and  alcohol,  insolu- 
ble in  ether,  but  dissolves  readily  in  alkalis 
and  alkaline  carbonate.  Its  aqueous  solution 
is  coloured  dark  brown  by  ferric  chloride,  and 
it  reduces  cupric  oxide  in  a  boiling  alkaline 
solution. 

robinine-sugar,  s. 

Chem. :  Cjs^iope  (?)■  A  sweet  brown  syrup, 
obtained  by  heating  robinine  with  dilute  acids. 
It  does  not  crystallize,  smells  of  caramel  whea 
heated,  and  yields  with  nitric  acid  a  large 
quantity  of  picric  acid. 

ro'-ble,  s.    [Etym.  doubtful.] 

Bot.,  £c. :  Wood  for  shipbuilding,  from  a 
Bignoniad,  Catalpa  longissima,  and  Platymis- 
cium  platystachyum,  one  of  the  DalT/ergieae. 

*  rob  6'  da'-yj^,  s.  [Etym.  doubtful ;  ct 
rob,  s.]    A  drink  so  called. 

"  Sherry  nor  Rob-o'-Davy  here  could  flow." 

Taylor,  the  Wat«r-pa«L 

*  rob'-or-ant,  o.  &;  s.  [Lat.  mborans,  pr.  par. 
of  roboro  =  to  make  strong,  from  robur  ^ 
strength.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Strengthening. 

B.  As  subst. :  A  strengthening  medicine ;  s 
tonic. 

*  rob'-6r-ate,  v.t.  [Lat.  roboratus,  pa.  par.  of 
roboro  =  to  make  strong.]  To  make  strong ; 
to  give  strength  to  ;  to  strengthen,  to  conflrm, 
to  establish. 

"  Ancient  privileges  .  .  .  which  herein  are  roborated 
and  confirmed."— ^^Ber;  Bist.  Cambridge,  li.  S6. 

*  rob-or-a'-tion,  s.  [Low  Lat.  roboratio.] 
[RoBORATE.]  The  act  of  strengthening,  con- 
firming, or  establishing.  I 

*  ro-bdr'-e-an,  *  ro-bbr'-e-ous,  a.    [Lat. 

robareus,  from  robiir  =  strength,  also  an  oak.) 
Made  of  oak ;  strong.  i 

ro'-bur,  s.  [Lat.  =  (l)  hardness,  strength,  (2) 
the  common  oak,  Quercus  robur.]  (See  etym. 
and  compound.) 

Robur  Caroli  or  Carolinnm,  s. 

Astron.  :  King  Charles's  Oak,  a  southern 
wmstellation,  formed  by  Halley  in  1676  from 
a  portion  of  Argo  Navis. 

ro-biist',  tx.  [Fr.  robuste,  from  Lat.  robusttcM 
=  strong,  from  O.  Lat.  robus ;  Lat.  robur  ~ 
strength  ;  Sp.  &  Ital.  robitsto.] 

1.  Possessed  of  great  strength ;  strong, 
lusty,  sinewy,  muscular,  vigoious. 

"A  robust,  boiaterouB  rog^ue  knockt  him  down."-*) 
EowtiU :  Letters,  bk.  i..  §  iiL,  let.  23.  ' 

2.  Indicating  great  strength  and  vigour. 

"  Hia  robust,  distended  chest." 

young:  Paraphrase qf  Jo^ 

3.  Sound,  vigorous  :  as,  robust  health. 

4.  Requiring  vigour  ot  strength  :  as,  robust 
employment. 

*  5.  Violent,  rough,  rude. 

"Rorap-lovlng  miss 
Is  haul'd  about  in  gallantry  robust." 

Thomson:  Autumn,  SZ9. 

*ro-bust'-iouS  (i  as  y),  a.  [Eng.  robus* ;  -lous.J 

1.  Robust,  strong,  vigorous,  stout,  sturdy. 

"  These  redundant  locks, 
Itobustiotu  to  no  purpose,  cluat'ring  down." 

Milton:  Samton  Agonittes,  668. 

2.  Rough,  boisterous. 

"  The  mendoaynipathizewlth  themastifTfe.  iuroftut- 
Uoiwandroughcomlngon," — Shakesp. :  Henry  V.,  ill.  7. 

*  ro-bust'-ioiis-ly  (i  as  y),  adv.  [Enj;.  ro- 
biistious;  -ly.]  In  a  robust  manner;  with 
force  or  vigour;  stoutly,  sturdily,  roughly, 
boisterously. 

"  If  they  como  in  robuatiously  .  .  .  aro  received  for 
the  braver  fellows." — Ben  Jonson :  Discoveries. 

*  ro-biist' -iofts-ness  (i  as  y).  *  ro-bust- 
n-oiis-ness,  s.  [Eng.  robustious;  -ness.] 
Tlie  quality  or  state  of  being  robust;  robust- 
ness ;  muscular  strength  ;  vigour. 

"That  robuslioitsness  ot  hody."— Sandys:  State  of 
Religion,  sig.  b.  2. 

ro-biist'-ly",  adv.  [Eng.  robust;  -ly.]  In  a 
robust  manner  ;  with  great  strength  or  vigour. 


bSil.  b^;  po^t,  jd^l;  cat,  yell,  choms,  yhin,  benph;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a§;  expect,  Xenophon,  e?cist.    ph  =^  £ 
-^an,  -tian  =  shan.    -tion,  -sion  =  shiin;  -tion,  -gion  =  zhun.   -cious,  -tions.  -sious  =  shiis.   -ble.  -die,  &c.  =  bel,  del. 
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r&-busf -ness,  5.  [Eng.  robust;  -ness.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  robust;  muscular 
strength  or  vigour  :  the  condition  of  the  body 
wheu  in  full  flesh  and  sound  health. 

"Beef  may  confer  a  robuMnesa  on  my  son's  liniba, 
but  will  hebetate  his  ill tellet;tua.ls."—.^ri4i.'7«w(4 /■(>;)«. 

•  ro-biist'-OUS,  a.  (Eng.  robust;  -om.]  Ro- 
bust.   (Dryden :  Don  Sebfistian,  i.  1.) 

roc,  rukh,  s.     [Arab,  rukk;  see  def.] 

Arab.  Mythol. :  A  huge  white  bird,  one  claw 
of  which  is  as  big  as  the  trunk  of  a  large  tree, 
and  capable  of  carryin^off  an  elephant  and 
devouring  it.  Adolf  Ennan  suggests  that 
the  fossil  tnsks  of  Rhinoceros  tichorhinuSy  w)iich 
have  a  faint  resemblance  to  the  bill  of  a 
gigantic  bird,  created  the  idea  of  the  roc, 
which  would  then  technically  be  a  myth  of 
observation. 

roc'-am-bole,  t  rok'-am-bole,  s.^  [Fr. 

rocambole ;  Ital.  &  Sp.  rocaiiibola ;  9w.  rocfceTi- 
boll ;  Gar.  rockendbaUe  =  rye-bulb  :  rocken  = 
rye,  and  bolle  =  buiby,  because  It  is  bulbous 
and  grows  among  rye.] 

Bot,  &  Hort. :  (1)  AlHuvi  Scorodopras^im,  a 
planf  with  bulbs  like  garlic,  but  with  tho 
cloves  smaller.  It  is  used  for  the  same  pur- 
poses as  the  shallot,  garlic,  &c.  A  native  of 
Denmark,  not  much  cultivated  in  England. 
(2)  Allium  Ophicscorodon,  from  Greece.  Some- 
times the  two  are  considered  to  be  identical. 

r6c-9er-la,  s.  [Port,  rocert  =  a  rock.  Named 
from  the  place  of  growth.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Usneidae.  Dull  gray  lichens, 
with  a  peltate  disc,  open  from  the  front,  and 
seated  on  a  carbonaceous  stratum.  They 
grow  on  rocks  by  the  sea.  Roccella  tinctoria 
is  the  Archil,  Orchil,  or  Orcbella  lichen.  R. 
fuci/ormis,  used,  like  the  former,  for  a  dye- 
plant,  is  less  valuable.  They  occur  in  the  ex- 
treme south  of  England. 

roc-^el-lan'-il-ide,  s.  [Eng.  roccdl^ic) ; 
anil(ine),  and  suff.  -ide.] 

(C17H30O2)' 
Chem.  :  C29H42N2O2  =  (CeU^Vj 
H2 
Phenyl-roccellamide.  A  crystalline  body  ob- 
tained by  heating roccellie  acid  with  an  excess 
of  aniline,  distilling,  and  treating  the  black 
residue,  left  in  the  retort,  with  alcohol.  It 
forms  colourless  lamina;,  melts  to  a  colourless 
liquid  at  53°,  is  insoluble  in  water,  ammonia, 
and  hydrochloric  acid,  but  soluble  in  alcohol. 

TOC-9er-lic,  a.  [Mod.  Lat.  ToccelUfl);  -ic] 
Contained  in,  or  derived  from  plants  of  the 
genus  Roccella. 

roccellic-acid,  s. 

Chem.  :  C17H32O4  =  ^^rr^f^zT  |  Oj.      A 

fatty  acid  discovered  in  1830  by  Heeren  in 
Roccella  tinctoria,  and  other  species  of  the 
same  genus.  It  crystallizes  in  white  rectangu- 
lar four-sided  plates,  or  in  short  needles,  melts 
at  132*  to  a  colourless  liquid,  is  tasteless,  in- 
soluble in  water,  slightly  soluble  in  boiling 
alcohol,  but  very  soluble  in  ether.  It  is  verj 
slightly  affected  by  reagents,  but  it  decora- 
jwses  carbonates.  The  roccellates  of  the 
alkali  metals  are  soluble  in  water.  The  barium 
salt,  Ci7H|}oBa"04,  is  a  bulky  white  powder, 
slightly  soluble  in  boiling  water,  insoluble  in 
alcohol.  The  silver  salt,  Ci7H3oAg204,  ob- 
tained by  precipitation,  is  a  white  amorphoua 
mass,  wliich  darkens  on  exposure  to  light. 

roccellic-anliycLride,  s. 

Chem. :  C17H30O3.  A  faintly  yellow,  neutral 
oil,  obtained  by  heating  roccellic  acid  to  be- 
tween 220°  and  280°,  mixing  the  brown  mass 
with  dilute  soda-ley,  and  treating  with  ether. 
It  dissolves  easily  in  hot  alcohol  and  in  ether. 

roc-9el -lin-in,  s.    [See  def.] 

Chem, :  CigHifiO/  (?).  A  crystalline  sub- 
stance extracted  from  Roccella  tinctoria  by 
hydrochloric  acid  and  boiling  alcohol.  It 
forms  a  mass  of  silky  needles,  insoluble  in 
water,  slightly  soluble  in  cold  alcohol  and 
ether,  but  soluble  in  boiling  alcohol.  Hot 
nitric  acid  converts  it  into  oxalic  acid. 

•  roch,  v.i.    [Ft.  roche  =  &  rock.]    To  harden 

like  a  rock, 
"  Thee  winter's  coldnease  thee  river  hardlye  roch'ng." 
Sianyhurst :  Conceitei,  {L  136. 

•  roche  (1),  ».     [Fr.l    A  roach. 

•  rophe  (2),  b.    [Ft.]    A  rock. 


ROCHET. 


roche-alum, «.    [Rock-alttm.] 
roche-lime, «.    Quicklime. 
roches-moutonne^s.  5.  pi. 

Geol. :  Projecting  eminences  of  rocn.  which 
have  been  smoothed  and  worn  into  the  shape 
of  flattened  domes  by  a  glacier  passing  over 
them.  They  are  called  moutonnees  because 
their  small  rounded  bosses  resemble  the  backs 
of  a  flock  of  sheep. 

Ro-ghelle',  5.    [See  def.] 

Geog. :  A  fortified  sea-port  of  France,  the 
capital  of  the  department  of  Charente-Iu- 
ferieure. 

Rochelle- powder,  *  [Seidlitz- pow- 
der.] 

Rochelle-salt,  s.  [Sodio-fotassig  tar- 
trate.] 

r69li'-et  (1),  *  rotjh'-et,  s.  [Fr.  rochet,  from 
O.  H.  Ger.  rock, 
hroch  (Ger.  rock)  = 
a  coat,  a  frock :  cf. 
Ir.  rocan  =  a  man- 
tle, a  cloak ;  Gael. 
rochall.  ] 

1.  An  ecclesias- 
tical garment  of 
fine  white  linen, 
differing  from  the 
surplice  in  being 
shorter,  and  open 
at  the  sides.  It  was 
formerly  worn  by 
priests  and  acolytes,  but  is  now  worn  by 
bishops  under  the  chiinere. 

"  The  rochet  is  also  derived  from  the  albe  ...  As 
the  surplice  is  an  augmentii.tioD  of  the  albe,  bo  the 
rochet  is  a  ditiiinution  of  the  same  .  .  .  being  shorter, 
and  either  with  tighter  sleeves,  or  without  sleeves. 
It  is  well  known  that  the  clergy  ftud  bishops  were 
required  formerly  by  the  decrees  of  Synods  to  wear 
their  albas  constantly ;  hence  the  rochets,  which  were 
merely  reduced  alhes,  were  Introduced  from  reasons  of 
commodity  .  .  .  They  were  also  wurn  by  cantors  and 
canons,  also  by  choir  children." — Fugin  :  Qlosi.  Ecclei. 
OrnameTit  <t  Costume. 

*  2.  A  bishop. 

"  Wrintfing  the  collective  allegory  of  those  seven 
angels  into  seven  sinde  rochets.  — Milton:  Reatonof 
Church  Goiicr-nment,  bk.  1.,  ch.  v. 

*  3.  A  loose  round  frock  or  upper  garment, 
the  original  of  the  ecclesiastical  vestment. 

*  r69h'-et  (2),  s.  [Mid.  Eng.  roche  =  a  roach  ; 
diniin.  suff.  -et.]  A  kind  of  flsh,  by  some 
taken  for  the  roach,  by  others  for  the  piper- 
fish,  one  of  the  gurnards. 

"  Of  rocheti.  whitings,  or  common  fish." 

Browne :  Britanniat  FtutoreUt,  iL  L 

*  r69li'-ette,  s.    [Rochet  (1),  s.  ] 

rOQh'-mg,  a,  [Etym.  doubtful.  Prob.  from 
Ft.  roche  =  a  rock  (q.v.).]    (See  compound.) 

rochln^  -  cask,  s.  A  wooden  cistern, 
lined  with  lead,  in  which  alum  is  crystallized 
after  having  been  previously  dissolved  in  water 
or  by  the  action  of  steam. 

rocb-led'-er-ite,  s.  [After  Herr  fiochleder ; 
suff.  -ife-(Mi«.).] 

Min. :  A  resinous  substance  originally  ex- 
tracted by  alcohol  from  melanchyme  (q.v.). 
Colour,  reddish-brown  ;  transparent  to  trans- 
lucent; melting  point,  100'.  Composition; 
carbon,  76-79;  hydrogen,  9-06;  oxygen,  14*15 
=  100.  Found  also  in  lai^e  masses  in  the 
lignite  of  Zweifelsreuth,  Eger,  Bohemia. 

rock  (1).  *rocke  (1),  *rok,  *rokke  (1),  s. 

[Icel.  rofc7cr  =  a  distaff;  Sw.  rock;  Dan.  rok; 
O.  H.  Ger.  roccho;  M.  H.  Ger.  rocke;  Ger. 
rocken.  Prob.  from  Dan.  rokke  =  to  rock 
(q.v.).]  A  distaff  used  in  spinning;  the  staff 
or  frame  about  which  flax,  wool,  Ac,  is 
arranged,  from  which  the  thread  is  drawn  in 
spinning. 

"  With  her  rocke,  many  a  knocke 
She  gave  him  on  the  crowne." 

Sir  T.  More:  aerjeara  A  Frere. 

rock  (2),  *  rocke  (2),  *  rocke,  *  rokke  (2), 
s.  [0.  Fr.  roke,  roche,  roc,  from  Irish  &  Gael. 
roc  =a  rock  ;  Bret,  roch.^ 

L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Literally : 

(1)  A  large  mass  of  stony  matter ;  a  large 
fixed  stone  or  crag  ;  the  stony  matter  which 
constitutes  the  earth's  crust,  as  distinguished 
from  clay,  sand,  gravel,  peat,  &c. 


Pope :  Homer;  Iliad  ix.  19i 


(2)  In  the  same  S3nse  as  II. 

(3)  A  stone  of  any  size ;  a  pebble,  iCoUoq. 
or  humorous.) 

2.  Figuratively: 

(1)  A  cause  or  source  of  peril  or  disaster 
(from  vessels  being  wrecked  on  rocks) :  as, 
This  is  the  rock  on  v/hich  he  split. 

(2)  A  defence  ;  a  means  of  safety  or  proteo 
tion  ;  an  asylum,  a  refuge.    (Scriptural.)  ' 

"They  remembered  that  Qod  was  their  rocfc"— 
Paalm  Ixxvili.  85. 

(3)  A  kind  of  hard  sweetmeat. 

(4)  The  same  as  Rock-pigeon  (q.v.). 

"  Being  a  bit  slow  in  flring  a  fast  rock  escaped  blm.* 
—Field,  April  4,  1885. 

II.  Geol. :  Any  portion  of  the  eai-th*s  crust, 
coherent  or  incoherent,  any  sedimentary 
stratum  or  any  dyke  or  overlying  ™^^m,?' 
volcanic  or  plutonic  mineral  matter.  The 
older  writei-s  drew  a  distinction  between  rocks 
and  soils.  Both  are  now  regarded  as  rocks. 
So  are  blown  sand,  silt,  mould,  and  peat; 
though  the  last  is  soft,  spongy,  and  of  veget- 
able origin.  Were  the  vegetable  character  to 
exclude  it,  coal  would  have  to  be  omitted  too. 
Most  rocks,  originally  soft,  have  become  hard 
and  compact  by  losing  their  moisture,  and 
being  subjected  to  pressure.  As  a  rule  a  rock 
is  not  a  bed  of  some  simple  mineral.  In  most 
cases  there  are  crystals  cemented  together  by 
imperfectly  crystalline  or  amorphous  matter, 
or  there  is  a  mixture  of  angular  and  rounded 
grains,  also  bound  together  by  mineral  matter. 
[Mineral.]  Viewed  as  to  composition,  there 
are  three  leading  classes  of  rock  :  Siliceous 
or  Arenaceous,  some  formed  of  loose  sand, 
others  of  hard  sandstone,  with  all  intermediate 
grades;  Argillaceous  rocks,  i.e.  rocks  of  clay, 
or  more  specificjilly  having  one-fourth  alumina 
to  three-fourths  silica  ;  and  Calcareous  rocks 
composed  chiefly  of  carbonate  of  lime,  some 
of  them  proved,  and  most  of  the  others  sus- 
pected, to  be  originally  composed  of  various 
organisms.  Viewed  as  to  their  origin,  Lyell 
long  recognized  four  kind  of  rocks  :  Aqueous 
or  Sedimentary,  Volcanic,  Metamorphic,  and 
Plutonic  (all  wliich  see).  A  fifth  category 
has  now  been  superadded,  viz.,  Aerial  or 
jEolian,  formed  by  the  action  of  wind. 
Aqueous,  Mo\iax\,  and  Metamorphic  rocks  are, 
as  a  rule,  stratified ;  Volcanic  and  Plutonic 
rocks  generally  unstratifled  :  the  last  two  are 
called  igneous.  Some  stratified  rockjs  are  un- 
fossiliferous,  others  fossiliferous.  For  the 
strati  graphical  or  chronological  order  of  the 
latter,  see  Fossiliferous.  Much  light  has 
recently  been  thrown  on  the  composition  and 
origin  of  rocks,  by  subjecting  thin  sections  of 
them  to  microscopic  examination.   [GEOLoav.] 

^  Rock-cork  =  Mountain-cork;  Rock-milk 
^  Mountain  -  milk  ;  Rock -soap  =  Oropion; 
Rock-oil  =  Petroleum. 

1*  On  the  rocks :  Quite  out  of  funds ;  in  want 
of  money 

rock-alum,  s. 

Min. :  Sometimes  applied  to  the  massive 
form  of  alum.    [Cf.  Rock  Salt.] 

rock-basin,  s. 

Geol. :  (1)  A  hollow,  shaped  more  or  less  like 
a  basin,  in  a  rock.  It  may  have  been  scooped 
out  by  a  glacier  ;  (2)  A  basin  in  a  rock  pro- 
duced apparently  by  the  movement  of  gravel, 
&c.,  driven  forward  by  water.  They  occur 
sometimes  in  rocks  to  which  the  sea  has 
access,  and  sometimes  in  granite  or  other 
rocks  of  mountain  regions. 

rock-bird,  s. 

Omith.  (PL):  The  genus  Rupicola  (q.v.), 

rock-bound,  a.  Hemmed  in,  or  snr- 
rounded  with  rocks  :  as,  a  rock-bound  coast. 

rock-butter,  s. 

Mvti. :  Impure  eflSorescences  oozing  from 
some  alum  shales  in  various  localities,  having 
the  consistency  of  butter.  Analyses  show  re- 
lations to  Halotrichite  (q.v.),  with  which 
species  Dana  places  them. 

rock-cavy,  s. 

Zool. :  Cavia  rupestris,  found  near  the  upper 
waters  of  rivers  in  the  rocky  districts  of 
Brazil.    It  is  about  thirteen  inches  in  length. 

rock-cist,  s. 

Bot. :  The  genus  Helianthemum. 

rock-cod,  s.  a  cod  caught  on  a  rocky 
sea-bottom.  They  are  considered  to  be  of 
better  flavour  than  fish  from  a  sandy  bottom. 


l^te,  f^t,  f^e,  amidst,  what,  fSll,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  p5t, 
or*  wore,  wqU;  work,  whd,  son ;  mute,  cmb,  ciire,  ^nite,  cur,  rule,  full ;  try,  Syrian.    £e,  cb  =  e ;  ey  =:  a ;  qu  =  kw. 


rock— rocker 
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Tock-cooh,  8. 

Ickthy. :  The  Small-mouthed  Wrasse,  Labrits 
eaeoletus.  It  Is  about  four  inches  long,  and  is 
taken  occasionally  in  the  Crab-pots  on  the 
Cornish  coast. 

rock-cress, ». 

Bot. :  (1)  The  genus  Arabis  (q.v.) ;  •  (2) 
Orithmum  maritimum. 

rock-crowned,  a.  CroMmed  or  sur- 
mouuted  with  rocks :  as,  a  rock-crovmed  height. 

rock-crystal,  s. 

Min. :  The  limpid  varieties  of  quartz  (q.v,)* 
rock-demon,  s. 

Contpar.  Rdig. :  A  demon  supposed  to  in- 
habit dangerous  rocks,  often  identified  with 
the  rocks  themselves. 

"  An  early  missioiiATy  accoimt  of  a  rock-demon  wor- 
shipped  by  thti  Huron  IndiHuu  -will  show  with  what 
absolute  personality  Bavages  can  conceive  such  a 
being."— rj/ior;  J'rim.  Cult.  (ed.  1873),  ii.  208. 

*  rock-doe,  5.  The  female  chamois.  (Grew,) 
rock-dove,  rock-pigeon, ». 

Omith, :  Cohmba  livia.    [Columbus.] 

rock-drill,  s.  a  tool  for  boring  rock  by 
a  chisel  movement  or  rotary  motion. 

rock-fire,  s. 

Pyrotech. :  An  incendiary  composition  which 
"burns  slowly  and  is  difficult  to  extinguish. 
Used  for  setting  fire  to  ships,  buildings,  &c. 
It  is  composed  of  three  parts  resin,  four 
sulphur,  ten  nitre,  one  regulus  of  antimony, 
and  one  turpentine. 

rock-fish,  s. 

Ichthy. :  (1)  The  Black  Goby ;  ^2)  a  name 
given  to  various  species  of  Wrasse  Cq-v.)- 

*  rock-Cree,  ».  Free  from  or  without 
rocks. 

"  Whose  shorea,  me  thought,  on  good  aduantage  stood. 
For  my  receit,  rack-free,  and  fenc'd  from  wind." 

Chapman :  Homer  ;  Odyney  vlL 

*  rock-goat,  s.  A  goat  which  makes  its 
home  among  the  rocks  ;  a  wild  goat. 

rock-harmonicon,  s. 

Music :  An  instrument,  the  sounds  of  which 
are  produced  by  striking  graduated  lengths  of 
rock-crystal  with  a  hammer. 

*  rock-hearted,  a.  Hard-hearted;  un- 
feeling. 

rock-honey,  s.  Honey  made  by  bees 
having  their  nests  or  abodes  among  the  rocks. 
<Cf.  Psaim  Ixxxi.  16.) 

"  Then  summer  leogtheu'd  oat  his  season  bland. 
And  with  rock-honey  flow'd  the  happy  land." 

WordtJBorth:  J)eKriptiva  SkettAet. 

rock-hopper,  s. 

Omith. :  (See  extract). 

"  In  this  scrub  one  of  the  crested  peugnins,  probably 
Budyptea  chrysocoma,  called  by  the  neafers  in  common 
with  other  8pe;;ies  of  the  genua  Endyptes,  the  rock- 
Itopper,  has  estAblished  a  rookery." — (7.  Wyville  Thrnn- 
*im:  Voyage  of  the  Challenger,  ii.  180. 

rock-kangaroos,  s.  pi. 

Zool. :  The  genus  Petrogale  (q.v.). 

rock-leather,  s.  The  same  as  Book- 
COBK  (q.v.). 

rock-lily, «. 

Bot. :  Selaginella  convotuta, 

rock-limpet,  s. 

Zool. :  The  genus  Patella  (q.v.X    PjIMPet.] 

rock-lychnis,  s. 

Bot. :  The  genus  Viscaria  (q.v.X 

rock-manakin,  s. 

Omith. :  The  genus  Rupicola  (q.v.X 

rock-maple,  s. 

Bot. :  Acer  saccharmum. 

rock-meal,  s. 

Min. :  A  white  cotton-like  variety  of  car- 
bonate of  lime,  occuiTing  as  an  efflorescence, 
felling  into  a  powder  when  touched. 

rock-moss,  s. 

Bot  :  A  lichen,  I^xmora  taHarea,  [Cud- 
bear.] 

rock-pigeon, ». 

Ornithology : 

1.  The  Rock-dove  (q.v.). 

2.  (PI.)  Sand-grouse  (q.v.), 
rock-plant,  s. 

Bot.  (PI.):   Plants  growing  on  or  among 


naked  rocks.  Most  have  diminutive  roots  and 
derive  their  chief  support  ftx)m  the  air  through 
their  leaves  and  steins.  Examples  :  Lichens, 
Mosses,  &c.,  various  houseleeks  (Crassulacege), 
&c.  The  latter  are  often  cultivated  in  rock- 
eries for  their  fine  flowers. 

rock-rahblt,  o. 

Zool. :  Hyrax  capeiisis.    [Hyrax.] 
"  The  South  African  Hyrax  is  termed  by  the  colonists 
Klip  Diis,  or  Jiock-rabbit,  and  is  found  in  considerable 
plenty  ...  on  the  sides  of  the  Table  mountain." — 
Wood:  lUua.  Nat.  Sist.,  i.  760. 

rock-rat,  s. 

Zool.  :  The  genus  Petromys  (q.v.). 

*  rock-ribbed, «.  Having  ribs  of  rocks. 
(Bryant.) 

rock-roofed,  a.  Roofed  or  arched  over 
with  rock. 

rock-rose,  s. 

Bot.  :  (1)  The  genus  Cistus ;  (2)  the  genus 
Heliantliemuin  ;  (3)  Convolvulus  Dorycnium; 
(4)  (PI.)  the  order  Cistaceae.    (Lindley.) 

rock-ruby,  s.  A  name  given  by  lapidaries 
and  jewellers  to  the  garnet,  when  it  is  of  a 
very  strong,  but  not  deep  red,  and  has  a 
tinge  of  blue. 

rock-salt,  s, 

Geol. :  Salt  deposited  as  a  geological  stratum. 
An  immense  deposit  of  solid  rock-salt  is  found 
on  Petit  Auee  Island,  Louisiana.  The  most 
famouB  mine  in  the  world  is  that  at  Wieliczka, 
Galicia,  which  has  been  worked  for  centuries. 
Beds  occur  also  in  England,  Austria,  Poland, 
Russia,  Spain,  &c.  The  salt  of  New  York  and 
Michigan  is  obtained  from  brine,  due  to  solu- 
tion of  rock-aalt  by  the  flow  of  underground 
waters.  Rock-salt  arose  probably  by  the  slow 
evaporation  of  sea-water  in  shallow  gulfs  or 
bays  separated  from  the  ocean  by  sand  bars 
over  which  the  waves  occasionally  broke,  the 
thickness  being  produced  by  the  slow  sub- 
sidence of  the  land  surrounding  the  gulf, 

rock-samphire,  s. 

Bot. :  CritfiAnwm,  TtiaritimuTii. 

t  rock-serpent,  o.    [Bock-shakb.] 

rock-^haft,  s. 

Steam-engine : 

L  A  shaft  with  tappets  which  raise  the 
levers  of  the  puppet-valves  in  a  certain  class 
of  steam-engines. 

2.  The  shaft,  with  levers,  used  for  working 
the  slide-valves,  the  notch  of  the  eccentric 
rod  dropping  into  a  stud  fixed  in  one  of  the 
levers  ;  the  links 
of  the  slide-valve 
spindle  being  at- 
tached to  the  op- 
posite lever  on  the 
same  shaft. 

rock-shelter, 

Anthrop.:  A  nat- 
ural opening  in  a 
rock,  utilized  by 
man  for  temporaiy 
shelter  or  perma- 
nent residence.  In 
some  slight  degree, 

the  custom  still  survives  in  Pdrigord,  masonry 
being  added  to  render  the  residence  more 
healthy  and  comfortable. 

"  The  very  many  observations  which  we  have  been 
able  to  make  in  the  caverns  and  rock-BheUers  at  P^rl- 
sord."—  Lartet  A  Chritty :  ReliqvicB  Aquitanica  (ed. 
T.  K.  Jones),  p.  66. 

rock-slaters,  s.  pi 

Zool.  :  The  genus  Ligia.    [Slater,  II.] 
rock-snake,  t  rock-serpent,  s. 

Zool. :  A  name  given  in  some  of  the  British 
possessions  to  any  individual  of  the  genus 
Python  (q.v.).  Rock-snakes  are  among  the 
largest  of  living  reptiles ;  specimens  of  eighteen 
and  twenty  feet  long  have  been  brought  to 
Europe,  and  trustworthy  statements  of  the 
occurrence  of  individuals  measuring  thirty  feet 
are  on  record  ;  but  their  size  and  strength  are 
often  much  exaggerated.  They  kill  their  prey 
by  con.striction,  and  swallow  it  whole,  com- 
mencing with  the  head.  During  the  digestion 
the  animal  is  lazy  and  unwilling  even  to 
defend  itself  when  attacked. 

"  Rock-makfs  are  mostly  arboreal,  and  prefer  locali- 
ties in  the  vicinity  of  water,  to  which  the  animal 
resorta  for  the  purpose  of  drinking.  They  move, 
climb,  and  swim  with  equal  facility."— £»c2/c.  Brii, 
(ed.  9th],  XX.  144. 


BOCE-SHELTER. 


rock-stafif,  s.  The  lever  of  a  forge-bellows 
or  other  vibrating  bar  in  a  machine. 

rock-tar,  a.    Bock-oil ;  petroleum. 

rock-temple,  s.  A  temple  cut  out  of 
the  solid  rock,  as  at  EUora  and  other  places 
in  Hindustan. 

rock-thrush,  s. 

Omith. :  The  genus  Petrocincia  (q.v.X 
rock-tripe,  s.    [Tripe  de  boche.} 
rock-violet,  s. 

Bot. :  Chroolepus  Jolithui. 

rock-wood,  ».  The  same  as  Fossil- 
wood,  2. 

rock-work,  5. 

1.  Stones  fixed  in  mortar  in  imitation  of  the 
asperities  of  rocks. 

2.  A  natural  wall  or  mass  of  rock. 

3.  A  rockery  (q.v.). 

rock  (3), ».    [Roc] 

rock  (1),  *  rokke,  v.t.  &  i.  [Dan.  roJcke  =  to 
rock,  to  shake,  allied  to  rykke  =to  pull,  to 
tug,  from  ryk  =  a  pull,  a  tug  ;  of.  Ger,  riicken 
=  to  move  by  pushing ;  ruck  =  a  pull,  a  jolt, 
a  jerk ;  Icel.  rugga  =  to  rock  a  cradle.] 

A,  Transitive : 

1.  Literally : 

1.  To  move  backwards  and  forwards,  as  a 
body  resting  on  a  support  beneath.  It  differs 
from  swing  in  that  the  latter  expresses  the 
vibratory  motion  of  something  suspended,  and 
from  shake  in  denoting  a  slower  aud  more 
uniform  motion. 

"  He  took  her  In  his  arms,  and  rocktnff  her  to  and 
fro.  In  faith,  mistress,  said  be,  it  la  high  time  for  yov 
to  bid  U8  good  night  for  ovet."— Sidney  :  Arcadia,  itL 

2.  To  shake. 

"  The  god  whose  earthquakes  rock  the  solid  ground.' 
Pope:  Homer;  Iliad  xiii.  68. 

3.  To  move  backwards  and  forwards  in  the 
arms,  chair,  cradle,  &c.,  in  order  to  induce 


"  Rocked  to  rest  on  their  mother's  breast." 

Shelley  :  The  Cloud. 
4.  To  abrade  the  surface  of  a  copper  or 
steel  plate,  preparatory  to  scraping  a  mezzo- 
tinto.     [Cradle,  s.,  B.  5.] 

"  There  were  secrets  in  the  rockinff  of  the  copper 
plate  which  were  only  known  to  Eoglishmen." — FaU 
Mall  Gazette,  Feb.  19. 18B4. 

•  II.  Fig. :  To  lull,  to  quiet. 

"  Sleep  rock  thy  brain  1 " 

Shakesp.  :  Hamlet,  fli.  i, 

B.  Intrans. :  To  be  moved  backwards  and 
forwards. 

**  The  rocking  town 
Supplants  their  footsteps."       Philipt :  Cider,  L 

rock  (2),  V.t    [Rock  (2),  s.]    To  throw  stones 
&»  ;  to  stone.    (Amer.) 

rock'-a-way,  s.     [Eng.  rock,  v.,  and  away.] 
Vehicles :  A  kind  of  four-wheeled,  two-seated 
carriage,  with  full  standing  top. 

rock'-e-lay,  roclt-lay,  s.     [See  deL]    A 
roquelaure  (q.v.).    (Scotch.) 

rock -er,  s.    [Eng.rocfc(l),  v. ;  -«r.) 
L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  One  who  or  that  which  rocks. 

"  Hit  fellotr,  who  the  narrow  bed  had  kep^ 
Waa  weary,  and  without  a  rocker  slept !  " 

Dry  den:  Cock  A  Fox,  328. 

2.  A  rocking-horse  (q.v.). 

3.  A  low  skate  with  a  rounding  sole. 
II.  Technically : 

1.  Furniture : 

(1)  A  curved  piece  into  which  the  two  legs 
on  til  e  same  side  of  a  rocking  chair  are  inserted. 

(2)  A  curved  piece  underneath  a.  child's 
cradle. 

2.  Engr. :  A  cradle.    [Cradle,  «.,  B,  5.] 

3.  Metall.  :  A  trough  in  which  particles  of 
ore  are  separated  from  earth  by  agitation  in 
water.     [Cradle,  s.,  B.  4.] 

4.  Chem.  :  The  congelation  of  a  liquid  is 
assisted  by  a  slight  agitation  of  its  particles, 
which  is  effected  in  the  ordinary  process  of 
freezing  ice-cream  by  imparting  an  alternating 
semi-rotation  to  the  vessel  containing  it, 

5.  Steam-eng. :  A  rock-shaft  (q.v.). 
rocker-cam,  s. 

Mack. :  A  vibrating  cam. 
rocker-shaft,  a.    [Rock-shaft.i 


boU,  b^;  po^t,  j6^1;  cat,  9011,  chorus,  9hin,  ben^h;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a§;  expect,  Xenophon,  e^st.    -ing. 
-clan,  -tian  =  sh^n.   -tion,  -sioa  =  shiin ;  -f  ion,  -gion  —  sihun.   -cious,  -tlous,  -sioos  —  shus.   -ble,  -die,  &&  =  bel,  d^ 
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rSck'-er-^,  s.  [Eng.  rock  (2),  s. ;  -ery.}  An 
artificial  mound  of  fragments  of  rocks,  stones, 
and  tmrth,  raised  in  gardens  or  pleasure- 
grounds,  for  the  cultivation  of  particular 
kinds  of  plants,  as  ferns,  &c. 

•  rdck'-et  (1),  a.    [Rochet,  (1).] 

rock'-et  (2),  *  rok-at,  s.  [Fr.  roguette,  from 
Ital.  ruchetia,  diiiiin.  from  ru&i  —  jiarden- 
rocket,  from  Lat.  eruca  =  a  sort  of  cnlewort.] 
Bot. :  A  name  given  to  various  Crnciferse  : 
(1)  the  genus  Hesperis  (q.v,),  and  specif. 
Hesperis  matrontdis,  the  Ibilian  species,  culti- 
vated since  1597  in  English  gardens  ;  (2)  the 
genus  Di|lrt^ixis  (q.v.)  (Sir  J.  Hooker);  (3) 
the  gciins  Kruca,  and  specif.  Eruca  saliva 
{Loudon) ;  (4)  Sisymbrium  Irio. 

rock'-et  (3),  •  rok-ette,  s.  [O.  Ital.  roc-ckette 
—  a.  bobliiu  to  wind  silk  on,  a  rocket,  Uimin. 
from  rocca  =a  distatf  or  rock  ;  so  named  from 
its  long,  thin  shape,  somewhat  resembling  a 
bubliin  for  winding  silk;  Dan.  &  Sw.  raket: 
Ger.  raclxte,  rakete.] 

1.  A  cylindrical  tube  of  paper  or  metal 
filled  with  a  compressed  mixture  of  nitre, 
sulphur,  and  charcoal,  which  on  being  ignited, 
propels  it  forward  by  the  action  of  the  liber- 
ateil  gases  against  the  atmosphere.  Rockets 
are  used  for  various  purposes  ;  as 

(1)  Invxir:  A  military  rocket  is  a  projectile 
made  and  filled  like  a  common  rocket,  but 
■with  a  case  of  sheet-iron  or  Atlas  metal,  and  a 
hollow  hfad  containing  powder,  thus  forming 
a  "shell."  The  sizes  in  use  in  the  service  are 
the  9-pounder  and  24-pounder.  Formerly  they 
were  guided  by  tlie  usual  long  rocket-stick 
screwed  into  a  socket  in  the  iron  base  of  the 
case,  I'Ut  latterly  this  has  been  done  away 
■with,  and  the  gas  in  issuing  from  the  tliree 
vents  impinges  on  three  semicircular  shields, 
eausing  the  rocket  to  rotate,  and  steadying  it. 

(2)  For  saving  hfe  at  sea,  by  conveying  a 
line  to  a  stranded  vessel. 

(3)  As  signals,  or  for  mere  pyrotechnic  dis- 
play. 

(4)  For  killing  whales.    [Harpoon- rocket.] 

2.  The  lever  by  which  a  blacksmith's  bellows 
are  inflated. 

•  3.  A  tilting-spear,  having  its  point  covered, 
ao  as  to  prevent  injury. 

"  Rfldy  to  iuatti,  and  to  abyde  all  comers  eartealy  to 
roil  with  rokettea," — B9rner$:  Froiuart;  CronycU, 
vol.  li.,  ch.  clxxiil. 

rocket-blrd»  *.    (See  extract) 
"  Id  tlie  mango  topes  were  procured  examples  of  the 
Fara^Iise    flycatcher   {Tchitreaa    paradin),    Renerally 
yctept  the  rocket-bird  by  our  couutrymen. ' — Fi4ld, 
April  4,  1B85. 

rocket-case,  s.  A  stout  case  of  card- 
board or  cartridge-paper  for  holding  the  ma- 
terials of  a  rocket. 

rocket-drift,  s. 

Pyrotech. :  A  cylinder  of  wood  tipped  with 
copper,  employed  for  driving  rockets. 

rocket-liarpooii,  s.  [Harfoon-bocket.] 

riick'-et-er,  5.     [Eng.  rocket  (3) ;  -«r.]    A  term 
applied  tn  a  bird,  as  a  pheasant,  which,  when 
flushed,  rises  rapidly  straight  up  in  the  air. 
"  It  is  Tionaenae  tn  say  that  a  rocketer  is  easily  din- 
posed  oL"— Field,  Dec.  B,  1884. 

rSok'-et-ing,  a.  [Eng.  nxket  (3) ;  -ing.}  Bis- 
ing  straight  up  in  the  air,  as  a  rocketer. 

"  I  standing  with  some  gentlemea,  saw  t^Toeketinff 
pheasaut,  iiiisKed  clean  with  both  barrels,  come  down 
a  duster  with  the  third."— Field,  April  4, 1885. 

rock'-i-ness,  s.  [Eng.  rocky  (l) ;  •^tess.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  rocky  or  aboundiug 
with  rocks. 

rock-ing,  rock'-£ii,  s.  [Eng.  rock  (1),  s. ; 
-ing.\  A  country  evening  party,  so-called 
from  the  practice  once  prevalent  of  the  females 
taking  their  rocks  with  them  and  spinning. 
{scotch.) 

"  On  Paaten-e'en  'we  had  a  rockin." 

Burnt:  £pUtle  to  A.  LapraCt. 

rock-in^,  pr.  par.,  «.,  &  s.    [Rock  (1),  v.] 

A.&'B,  As  pr.  par.  <£  particip.  adj. :  (See 
tile  verb). 

C.  As  substantive : 

L  The  act  of  one  who  or  that  which  rocks  ; 
the  Hct  or  state  of  moving  or  swaying  back- 
wards and  forwards. 

2.  The  mass  of  stone  or  ballast  laid  ■(»  form 
■Hie  under  stmtum  of  a  road.    (Prov.) 


3.  The  motion  of  a  steel  mill  on  a  copper 
cylinder  intended  for  calico-printing,  when 
the  pattern  of  the  mill  is  to  be  repeated  on 
the  copper  a  number  of  times  at  intervals. 

4.  The  abrading  of  the  surface  of  a  copper 
or  steel  plate  pi  epai-atory  to  scraping  a  mez- 
zotinto.    [Bock  (1),  v.,  A.  I.  4.] 

rocking-chair,  s.  A  chair  mounted  on 
rockers,  so  as  to  allow  a  backward  and  for- 
ward oscillation. 

rocking-horse,  s.  A  wooden  horse 
mounted  on  rockers,  for  the  use  of  children. 

rocking-shaft,  s.  [Rock-shaft.] 
rocking-stone,  s.  A  stone  so  balanced 
on  a  natural  pedestal  that  it  can  be  moved 
backwards  and  forwards  withont  its  equili- 
brium being  permanently  disturbed.  Some 
rocking-stones  seem  to  have  been  produced  by 
the  deposition  of  a  huge  slab  of  rock  borne 
across  an  expanse  of  sea  by  a  glacier,  and 
which  was  detached  on  the  shallowest  part  of 
a  shoal  when  the  icebei^  took  the  ground. 
Upheaval  afterwards  raised  it  to  its  present 
position.  Some  rocking-stones  have  been 
made  artificially,  in  imitation  of  those  which 
have  originated  naturally.  Popular  opinion 
in  Scotland  and  Iceland  formerly  supposed 
rocking-stones  to  be  inhabited  by  a  demon. 
Called  also  Logan  or  Loggan. 

rocklng-tree,  5. 

Weaving:  The  axle  from  which  the  lay  is 
suspended. 

*  rock'-ish,  a.  [Eng.  rock  (2),  a.  ;  -ish.]  Some- 
what rocky. 

*'  His  carcassQ  on  rockUh  pinoacle  hanged." 

StanyhurMt :  Virgil ;  jSiieid  it.  714. 

TOCk'-l^nd-lter   a.      [After  Rockland,  New 
York,  where  found  ;  suff.  -ite.  (Min.).] 
Min. :  The  same  as  Serpentine  (q.v.). 

rSck'-less,  a.  [Eng.  rock  (2),  s. ;  -les$.'\  Des- 
titute of  or  free  from  rocks. 

"  I'm  clear  hy  nature  as  a  rocKleBB  stream, " 

i}ri/den :  Duke  of  Quite,  ill.  1. 

rock'-ling,  s.    [Eng.  rock  ;  -lijig.] 

Ichthy:  A  popular  name  for  any  species  of 
the  genus  Motella  (q.v.). 

"  The  pelagic  ova  of  the  grey  gurnard,  the  rtcklinff, 
and  the  lesser  weever  show  oil  globales."— /^ela, 
Dec.  26, 1B8&. 

rock'-^  (1),  a.  [Eng.  rock  (1),  v. ;  -y.]  Shaky, 
ins3cure,  unsteady ;  hence,  unfortunately, 
awkwardly.    (Slang.) 

"  Let  him  keep  the  fact  of  things  having  gone  rocky 
with  him  u  oarlc  as  he  cau.—J)ailj/  Telegraph, 
Dec.  2a,  1885. 

rock'-j^  (2),  a.    [Eng.  rock  (2),  s. ;  -y.] 

1.  Full  of  rocks  ;  abounding  with  rocks. 

**  What  could  I  do,  alas  I  encompassed  round 
■With  steepy  mountains  and  a  rocl^  groundT* 

Boole :  Orlando  Farioio,  il. 

2.  Made  or  consisting  of  rocks  or  stone. 
"  The  rocky  pavement  glittered  with  the  show." 

Pofpe:  Homer;  Iliad  xxiii.  34t, 

*3.  Resembling  a  rock ;  hence,  hard,  stony, 
obdurate,  hard-hearted,  hard  as  a  rock. 
"  Thy  rocfty  and  wreck-threatening  heart.* 

Bkaketp.  :  Rape  <tfLuerece,  fiMb 

Rocky  Mountain,  ». 

Geog,  &  Zool. :  Belonging  to,  characteristic 
of,  or  having  its  habitat  in  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains, which  stretch  from  the  mouth  of  the 
Mackenzie  river,  in  the  Arctic  Ocean,  to  the 
Anahuac  mountains  of  Mexico. 

Rocky  Mountain  Locust : 

Zool.  :  Caloptenus  sprettis.  It  ia  very  de- 
structive to  fruit  cro])s  in  the  west  and  north- 
west of  the  United  States. 

Bocky  Mountain  Fika : 

Zool. :  Lagomys  princeps,  a  small  rodent 
about  six  inches  long,  grayish-brown  above, 
yellowish-brown  on  sides,  grayish  below.  The 
American  Indians  call  it  Little  Chief  Hare, 
a  circumstance  which  influenced  Sir  John 
Richardson,  who  first  described  the  animal, 
in  his  choice  of  a  specific  name. 

po-cd'-co,  8.  [Fr.,  from  rocaiHe  =.  rock-work, 
from  the  character  of  the  style.] 

Art :  A  florid,  debased  kind  of  ornament, 
which  succeeded  the  style  adopted  by  Louis 
XIV.  and  XV.,  and  wliich  exaggerated  the 
main  features  and  peculiarities  of  that  fashion 
It  is  chiefly  remarkable  for  the  lavish  abund- 
ance of  its  details,  which  are  thrown  together 
without  propriety  and  due  connection.    Scroll 


and  shell  ornaments  abound  ;  sometimes  rock- 
work  pavilions,  biiils  and  fisht^s,  combined 
with  enormous  flowers.  The  term  is  some- 
times employed  to  denote  a  bad  taste  in  de- 
sign and  ornament  generally.    (FairhoU.) 

*  rOC-O-lO,  S.      [ROQUELAURB.] 

ro-cou,  s.    [Roucoo.] 

*  roc-quet,  ?.    [Rochet  (1).J 

rod,  *  rodde,  s.     [The  same  word  as  rood 
(q-v.).] 
I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  A  long,  slender  stem  of  any  woody  plant, 
especially  when  cut  and  stripped  of  leaves  or 
twigs  ;  a  wand  ;  a  straight,  slender  stick  ;  a 
cane. 

"  And  If  a  man  smite  his  servant,  or  his  maid,  with 
a  rod,  and  ho  die  under  his  liaud  ;  he  shall  be  surely 
puuiahed."— iFa;orfi«  xxi.  2(i. 

2.  Hence  used  more  or  less  figuratively  for— 

(1)  An  instrument  of  punishment;  punish- 
ment, chastisement. 

"  And  a  public  school  I  really  saw 
Where  the  rod  waa  never  used," 

Praed:  Utopia. 

(2)  A  kind  of  sceptre  or  badge  of  office. 

"  The  rod  and  bird  of  peace  and  all  such  emblemB." 
Shakenp. :  U&nry  VIII.,  iv.  1. 

(3)  A  long,  slender,  and  tapering  wand  or 
stick,  or  two  or  more  such  sticks  joined  end 
on  end  for  fishing  ;  a  fishing-rod. 

(4)  Hence,  used  for  the  act  or  art  of  fishing. 
"  There  is  indeed  a  '  new  world '  opened  to  the  lover 

of  gun  and  rod  from  the  old  lands  across  the  sea."— 
&crilmer'a  Magazine,  August,  1877,  p.  50S. 

(5)  A  fisher;  one  expert  with  the  fishing- 
rod  ;  a  rodster, 

"  The  late  Sir  F.  Sykes,  a  first-rate  rod.  waa  run  out 
and  broken,  with  one  hundred  yards,  on  the  same  spot, 
but  a  few  days  before."— /"wftini?  Gazette,  Jan.  80,  IBSfl. 

(6)  A  scale  of  wood  or  metal  employed  in 
measuring  distances. 

(7)  An  enchanter's  wand ;  a  wand  possess- 
ing tlie  power  of  enchantment.  (Milton: 
Comus,  816.) 

3.  A  unit  of  lineal  measure  used  in  land 
surveying.  It  is  equal  to  6i  yards,  or  16J 
feet.  A  square  rod  is  thp  usual  measure  of 
brickwork,  and  is  equal  to  i272i  square  feet. 

*  4.  A  shoot  or  branch  of  a  family  ;  a  tribe, 
a  race.    (Psalm  Ixxiv.  2.) 

II,  Mack.,  dtc. :  A  straight,  slender  piece 
of  wood  or  metal,  as  the  ramrod,  wiping-rod, 
rifling-rod,  used  by  gunsmiths  and  armourers ; 
the  coupling-bar  or  lengthening  bar  of  a  drill- 
stock  ;  a  boring-bar,  a  connecting-rod,  &c. 

T  (1)  Bods  and  cones  of  the  retina : 
AnxLt. :  Elongated  cylindrical  rods,  and  short 
thick  cones,  situated  between  the  external 
membrane  and  the  pigmentary  layer  of  the 
retina. 

(2)  Rodso/Corti: 

Anat. :  Two  sets  of  stiff,  rod-like  bodies,  the 
inner  and  outer  rods  of  Corti,  within  the 
epithelium  covering  the  basilar  membrane  of 
the  ear.  Together  they  constitute  the  Organ 
of  Corti. 

(3)  To  kiss  the  rod:  [Kiss,  v.  ^  (4),] 

rod-chisel,  s.    A  chisel  on  the  end  of  a 

withe  or  rod,  used  by  the  smith  in  cutting 
hot  metal. 

rod-coupling;,  a. 

Well-sinking:  A  device  for  uniting  the  rods 
which  carry  the  tools  used  in  boring  Artesian 
or  oil  wells,  &c.,  bo  as  to  form  a  continuous 
shaft. 

rod-fisher^  s.  One  who  fishes  with  a 
rod,  an  angler. 

"  It  proved  a  most  remnnerative  mode  of  fishing 
and,  because  a  greater  number  of  files  could  be  worked 
on  the  line,  a  more  Injurious  one  to  the  rod-fijiher  than 
the  ordinary  lath  couid  possibly  beu'— ^ie^i^  Dec.  6, 
18B«. 

rod-fishlBgy  8.  Angling  with  a  rod  and 
line. 

"  Itod-fishing  is  permlasible  antil  the  end  of  October." 
~Globe,  Sept  2,  168&. 

rod-holder,  s.    A  rod-flsher. 

"They  thus  decrease  the  rental  of  waters  either  from 
net  or  rod.hotdert."—C'astelVt  Technical  Educator, 
pt  xii.,  p.  85e. 

rod-iron, ».    Rolled,  round  iron  for  nails, 

fencing,  &c 

*  rod-knights,  s.  pi.  Servitors  who  held 
their  land  by  serving  their  lords  on  horse- 
back.   (Cowel.) 


2&te,  Hit,  f^e,  amidst,  what,  tSll,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  thSre;  pine,  pit,  s'ire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pSt* 
or»  wore,  w^l^  work,  whd,  s^n;  mute,  ciib,  ciire,  ^nite,  cur,  rule,  full;  try,  Syrian,    ee,  oa  =  e;  ey  =  a;  qu  =  kw« 


roddon— roguo 
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rod-planer,  s.  A  special  machine-tool 
for  planing  locomotive  counecting-rods,  guide- 
bars,  and  similar  work. 

r5d'-ddn, ».    [Rowan.]    (Scotch.) 

•  rod'-dj^,  o.  [Eng.  rod;  -y.]  Full  of  rods  or 
twigs. 

rode,  pret.  ofv.    [Ride,  v.] 

*rdde(l),  s.    [Raid.] 

•  rode  (2),  s.    [Rood.] 

•  rode  (3),  s.  [ A.S.  rvdu = redness ;  cf.  rvddy.] 

Complexion,  redness. 

rode,  v.t.  &  i.    [Road,  v.] 

ro'-dent,  a.  &  s.  [Lat.  rodens,  pr.  par.  of 
rodo"=tognaw.] 

A.  As  adjective : 

1.  Gnawing. 

2.  Belonging  or  pertaining  to  the  order 
Eodentia  (q.v.). 

B,  As  subst, :  An  animal  that  gnaws ;  specif. , 
any  member  of  the  order  Rodentia  (q.  v.). 

rodent-ulcer,  rodent-cancer,  s. 

Pathol. :  An  ulcer  generally  appearing  first 
in  a  small  and  irritable  pimple  about  the  eye- 
lids, the  malar  bone,  upper  lip,  scalp,  rectum, 
vulva,  or  uteruS.  It  is  irritable,  and  spreads 
when  scratched,  till  at  last  it  leads  to  frightful 
disfigurement.  It  rarely  appears  before  the 
fiftieth  year  of  life.  Excision  will  sometimes 
extirpate  it  permanently. 

ro-den'-tl-a  (t  as  sh),  s.  pi.  [Lat.  neut.  pi.  of 
rodens,  pr.  par,  of  tocw  =  to  gnaw.]  [Rodent.] 

3.  Zool. :  An  order  of  terrestrial,  diphyodont, 
placental  mammals,  rarely  arboreal  or  nata- 
torial, of  small  size  ;  two  long  curved  incisors 
in  each  jaw,  growing  from  persistent  pulps. 
Nccauines ;  molars  and  premolars  rarely  more 
than  four  in  each  jaw.  Feet  usually  penta- 
dactylous,  armed  with  claws;  hallux,  when 
present,  not  differing  from  other  digits.  The 
mcisors  are  adapted  for  continuous  gnawing, 
and  their  action  is  assisted  by  the  longitudinal 
position  of  the  condyle  of  the  lower  jaw,  in 
consequence  of  which  the  jaw  can  be  moved 
backwards  and  ibrwards.  They  are  divided 
into  two  sub-orders :  (1)  Simplicidentata, 
whick  never  have  more  than  two  incisors  in 
the  upper  jaw  ;  and  (2)  Duplicidentata,  which, 
when  adult,  have  two  rudimentary  behind  the 
normal  incisors  in  the  upper  jaw. 

2.  Palceont. :  The  oldest  remains  are  from 
ttie  Upper  Eocene  of  Europe  and  America ; 
but  as  all  the  remains  of  the  Rodentia  can 
either  be  classed  in,  or  are  closely  related  to 
existing  families,  their  first  appearance  must 
be  sought  for  much  farther  back  in  time. 

ro-de'-ti-a  (t  as  sh),  s.  [Named  after  H.  J. 
A.  Rodet,'a  French  botanist,  1810-75.] 

Bot.:  Agenusof  Achyranthe«.  The  natives 
of  India  eat  the  bright  crimson  berries  and 
also  the  young  shoots,  the  latter  fried  in  ghee. 

rod'-i-yas,  ».  pi.     [Native  name.] 

Anthrop, :  A  section  of  the  native  population 
of  Ceylon.    [Veddah.] 

"  The  Rodiyat  hava  a  stronger  claim  tliao  the 
YeddahB  to  be  coaaidered  aborigiiies.  They  are  mors 
robust  and  vigorous  than  the  rest  of  the  Islanders. 
They  are  found  only  In  the  interior,  and  are  regarded 
by  the  Singhalese  with  horror,  though  they  are  not, 
perhaps,  in  all  more  than  1,OOQ  of  them.  Their 
langUHge  is  widely  different  from  that  of  the  other 
races,"— Brcwn;  Peoples  of  the  World,  iv.  127,  128. 

rod'-o-mel,  s.  [Gr.  poSoc  (r?iodon)  =  a  rose ; 
^Le'\i  {meli)  =  honey.]  The  juice  of  roses  mixed 
with  honey.    (Simmonds.) 

•  r5d'-6-mdnt,  s.  &  a.  [Ft.,  from  Ital.  Rodo- 
monte.]    [Rodomontade,] 

A.  As  subst. .  A  vain  boaster,  a  braggart, 
a  bully. 

"  St.  Jude  arguea  with  the  rodomonts  of  his  time." 
—Boyle :  Works,  il.  274. 

B,  As  adj. :  Boasting,  boastful,  bombastic, 


rod-O-mon-tade',  s.  [Fr,  rodomontade,  from 
Ital.  rod<mwm(ada.  =  boasting,  brag.  Called 
after  Rodornonte,  the  brave  but  boastful  leader 
of  the  Saracens  against  Charlemagne  in  the 
Orla/fido  Furioso  of  Ariosto.  He  is  called 
3todaniou(e  in  Boiardo's  Orlando  Inamorato.] 
Tain -boasting,  brag,  bluster,  rant 

''  Wherever  he  came  he  pressed  horses  In  defiance 
rt  law,  swore  at  the  ooolca  and  postilions,  and  almost 
Msed  mobs  by  his  insolent  rodomontades."— Hac- 
miay :  But.  Bng.,  cb.  vi. 


*  rod-o-mon-tade',  v.i.  [Rodomontade,  s.] 
To  boast,  to  brag,  to  bluster,  to  rant. 

*  rod-o-mon-tad'-ist,  s.  [Eng.  rodomon- 
tadifi);  -ist.\  A  blustering  braggart,  an  empty 
boaster. 

"  When  the  rodomontadlst  had  ended  hla  stnry,  it 
was  diauer-timo,"— re?Ti/ .■  Voyage  to  the  East  Indies, 
p.  167. 

*r6d-6-inon-ta'-d6,  s  &  a.  [Rodomon- 
tade, 5.] 

A.  As  siibst. :  Boasting,  brag,  bluster,  rodo- 
montade. 

"  All  these  glorious  words,  generouB,  brave,  Ac,  are 
nothing  but  empty  flash  and  mere  rodomontado."— 
Scott:  OhTHstian  life,  pt.  ii.,  ch.  ill. 

B.  As  adj. :  Blustering,  boastful,  braggart. 
"  The  duke  of  Eperiion,  in  a  kind  of  a  rodomontado 

way."— Uowall :  Letters,  bk.  i.,  §  2,  let.  24. 

*  rod-d-mou-ta'-dor,  s.  [Eng.  rodomon- 
tad(e) ;  -or.]    A  braggart,  a  boaster. 

"  llie  greatest  talkers  and  rodomontadors  ot  Spain." 
— Guthrie :  Geography ;  Spain. 

t  rod'-Ster,  s.  [Eng.  rod;  suff.  -ster.]  An 
angler,  a  rod-flsher. 

"  It  is  the  iutention  of  a  number  of  our  local  rod- 
sters  to  leave  the  city  for  different  streuma." — Daily 
Telegraph,  Sept.  2,  13B2. 

rod'-wood,  s.    [Eng.  rod,  and  wood.] 
Bot. :  Loatia  Guidonia,  a  Jamaica  plant. 
^  Black  Rodwood  is ,  Eugenia  pallens.  Red 

Rodwood  E.  axillaris,  and  White  Rodwood 

Calyptranthes  Chytraculia. 

*  rod-y,  u..     [Rdddy.] 

roe  (1),  *  ro,  s.  [A.S.  rdh,  rdh-deor;  cogn. 
with  Icel.  rd  =  a  roe,  rdbukkr  =  a  roebuck ; 
Dan.  raa,  raabuk  ;  Sw.  rd  =  aroe,  rS-6ocA.= 
roebuck ;  Dut.  ree  =  a  roe,  reebok  —  roebuck  ; 
Ger.  reft.,  rehbock.] 

1.  A  roebuck  (q.v.). 

"  The  roe's  much  swiftness  dotta  no  more  avail, 
Nor  help  him  now,  than  if  he  were  a  snail." 

Zh-apton  :  Noah's  Flood. 

2.  The  female  of  the  hart. 

roe  (2),  *roan,  *rowne»  s.  [Prop,  roan,  the 
n  being  dropped  from  the  erroneous  idea  that 
it  was  a  plural  suffix,  as  in  oxen,  shoon,  &c.  ; 
.  Icel.  hrogn;  Dan.  rogn;  Sw.  rom;  Ger.  rogen.] 

1.  The  spawn  or  sperm  of  fishes.  (That  of 
the  male  is  termed  milt  or  soft  roe,  that  of  the 
female  hard  roe  or  spawn). 

"  Here  comes  Romeo, 
Without  his  roe,  like  a  dried  herring." 

Shukesp. :  Romeo  A  Juliet,  11,  4, 

2.  A  mottled  appearance  in  wood,  especially 
in  mahogany,  being  the  alternate  streak  of 
light  and  shade  running  with  the  grain,  or 
from  end  to  end  of  the  log. 

roe-stone,  s.    [Oolite.] 

rde'-biickf  roo-bukke,  s.    [Roe  (l).] 

Zool. :  Capreolus  caprea,  an  elegant,  small, 
and  almost  tailless  deer,  still  surviving  in  the 
woods  of  Westmoreland  and  Cumberland  and 
in  Scotland,  and  common  in  the  north  of 
Europe  and  Asia  below  the  snow-line.  The 
adult  male  stands  about  two  feet  high  at  the 
shoulder;  colour  reddish-brown  in  summer, 
becoming  yellowish-gray  in  winter ;  large 
patch  of  white  on  the  rump.  The  antlers, 
about  a  foot  long,  are  nearly  close  at  the  base, 
and  possess  three  points.  In  disposition  the 
Roebuck  is  wild  and  shy,  and  its  flesh  makes 
indifferent  venison.  The  female  produces  two 
or  three  at  a  birth.    [Capreolus.] 

roebuck-toerry,  s. 

Bot. :  The  fruit  of  Bubus  saxatilis. 

*  roed,  a.  [Eng.  roe  (2);  -ed.]  Filled  or  im- 
pregnated with  roe. 

rce-mer'-i-a  (or  ce  as  e),  s.  [Named  after 
Dr.  J.  Roemer,  Professor  of  Botany  at  Land- 
shut,  in  Germany,  who  died  a.d.  1820.] 

Bot.  :  A  genus  of  Papaveracese.  Annual 
herbs  with  yellow  juices,  much-divided  leaves, 
two  sepal.s,  four  petals,  two  to  four  lobes  of 
the  stigma,  a  linear  two-  to  four-valved 
capsule,  and  many  seeds.  Rcemeria  hyhrida, 
which  has  -  hairy  sepals  and  violfit-pnrple 
flowers  with  a  black  disc,  is  a  native  of  Cen- 
tral and  Southern  Europe,  and  a  colonist  in 
England, 

rce'-mer-ite  (or  ce  as  e),  s.  [After  A.  Roe- 
mer, of  Clau.stlKil ;  swff.'-ite  (Min.).} 

Mln  :  A  nionoclinic  mineral  occurring  in 
crystalline  to  gianular  masses  at  the  Bam- 


melsberg  mine,  Goslar,  Hartz.  Hardness, 
275;  sp.  gr.  2-15  to  2'18;  lustre,  greasy  to 
vitreous  ;  colour,  brown  to  yellow  ;  trans- 
lucent ;  taste,  astringent.  The  mean  of  two 
analyses  showed  that  it  is  essentially  a  hy- 
drated  sulphate  of  tlie  proto-  and  sesquioxides 
of  iron,  with  nearly  2  per  cent,  of  zinc. 

roep'-per-ite  (or  ce  as  e),  s.  [After  W.  T. 
Biflspper,  who  analysed  it';  suff.  -ite  (Min.).'\ 

Min. :  A  member  of  the  group  of  chryso- 
lites (q.v.),  containing  much  of  the  protoxides 
of  iron,  manganese,  and  zinc.  Found  in  crys- 
tals at  Stirling  Hill,  Sussex  Co.,  New  Jersey, 
U.S.A. 

rcess'-ler-ite  (or  ce  as  e),  s.  [After  Dr.  C. 
Roessler,  of  Hanau  ;  surf,  -ite  (Mm.).'] 

Min.  :  A  mineral  occurring  in  thin  crystal- 
line plates,  with  fibrous  structure  ;  also  as 
vermiform  efflorescences.  Hardness,  2  to  3  ; 
lustre,  vitreous  to  dull ;  colourless  ;  trans- 
parent, becoming  opaque  on  exposure.  Comp. : 
arsenic  acid,  39'65 ;  magnesia,  1380;  water, 
46*55  ;  which  is  equivalent  to  the  formula 
(sMgO  -I-  ^HO)3As05  -I-  12H0.  Found  in  the 
copper-slate  at  Bieber,  with  pharmacolite,  &C. 

roet'-tis-ite  (or  ce  as  e),  s.  [After  Roettis, 
Voigbland,  where  found  ;  suff.  -ite  (Afm,).] 

Min.  :  An  amorphous  mineral  found  asso- 
ciated with  phosphate  of  nickel.  Hardness, 
2  to  2-5  ;  sp.  gr.  2*358  to  2*370  ;  colour,  apple- 
to  emerald-green.  Analysis  appears  to  indi- 
cate its  composition  to  be  that  of  a  uickel- 
gymnite  or  genthitc  (q.v.). 

*  rofe,  pret.  ofv.    [Rive.] 

ro-ga'-tion,  s.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  rogationem, 
accus.  of  rogatio  =  an  asking,  from  rogatiLS,  pa. 
par.  of  rogo  =  to  ask  ;  Sp.  rogadon  ;  Ital.  ro- 
gazione.] 

*  1.  Rom.  Law  :  The  demand  by  the  consuls 
or  tribunes  of  a  law  to  be  passed  by  the  people. 

*  2.  A  supplication  ;  a  litany. 

"  He  uerfecteth  the  rngationn  or  litanieB  before  in 
use,  and  addeth  unto  them  that  which  the  preaeut 
necessity  reiiuired." — Booker:  Eceles.  Polity. 

rogation-days,  s.  pi.  The  Monday, 
Tuesday,  and  Wednesday  preceding  Ascension- 
day,  so  called  probably  from  the  use  of  special 
rogations  or  litanies  on  those  days. 

rogation-flower,  s. 

Bot, :  PolygaXa  vulgaris. 

Rogation-Sunday,  a.  The  Sunday  pre- 
ceding Ascension-day.* 

rogation-week,  s.  The  week  in  which 
the  Rogation-days  occur. 

*  ro'-ga-tor-y,  a.  [Lat.  Togat(us),  pa.  par.  of 
rogo  =' to  ask;  Eng.  adj.  suff.  -ory.]  Seeking 
information ;  engaged  in  collecting  informa- 
tion. 

rogatory-letters,  s.  pi. 

Law :  A  commission  fntm  one  judge  to 
another  requesting  him  to  examine  a  witness. 

ro'-gen-Stein,  s.  [Ger.  rogen  =  roe,  spawn, 
and  stein  ~  stone.] 

Geol. :  A  marly  limestone,  of  Oolitic  struc- 
ture, found  in  the  Bunter  (Lower  Trias)  of 
Germany. 

* rd-ger'-ii-an,  s.  [Etym.  doubtful;  prob. 
named  after  ite  maker  or  inventof.]  A  kind 
of  wig. 

"  The  sportfull  winde  to  raocke  the  headlesae  man, 
TosBes  away  liis  piclted  rogerian." 

Bp.  Ball :  Satires,  lit  6. 

rog'-ergi-ite,  s.  [Aftpr  Prof.  W.  B.  Rogers; 
suff.  -ite  (Min.).'} 

Min. :  A  mineral  substance  resulting  from 
the  decomposition  of  samarskite  (q.v.),  occur- 
ring as  a  thin  mammillary  crust.  Hardness, 
3*5;  sp.  gr.  3*313;  colour,  white.  Approxi- 
mate analyses  indicate  its  composition  to  be 
a  hydrated  columbate  of  yttria. 

*rogge,  V.  [Icel.  nie'gfa  =  to  rock  a  cradle.]  To 
shake,  to  rock. 

rogue,  *  roge.  $.  [A  word  of  Celtic  origin; 
cf.  Ir.  &  Gael,  rucas  —  pride,  arrogance  ;  Fr, 
rogiie  =  arrogant,  proud,  saucy,  rude ;  Bret. 
rok,  rog  =  arrogant,  proud.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  A  tramp,  a  vagrant. 

"  Who  had  all  the  rahbleraentof  rogues  nndi  beggntfl, 
and  such  tuiuiiltuuns  peiiplc,iit  their cummaiidnieDt. 
—North :  Plutarch,  p.  m\. 


b^,  boy ;  pd^t,  j6^1 ;  cat,  fell,  chorus^  ^hin,  bench ;  go,  gem ;  tliin,  this ;  sin,  a^ ;  expect,  Xenophon,  e^ist.    ph  —  £ 

-Olaa,  -tlan  =■  sban.   -tion.  -saon  =>  shun;  -tion,  -sion  -  zhun.    -cious,  -tious,  -sious  =  shils.   -ble.  -die,  &c.  =  bel,  d^L 
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2.  A  knave;  a  dishonest  person;  a  rascal. 
(Applied  especially  to  males.) 

3.  A  term  of  slight  affectioa  or  tenderness. 
"  You  aweet  little  rogue" — SliOkesp.  :  2  Benry  IV., 

4.  A  wag  ;  a  sly  fellow. 

**  You  have  two  servants— Tom,  an  arch,  aly  rogue." 
Cowper :  TmUh,  201. 

6.  A  wild  elephant,  living  a  solitary  life,  and 
remarkable  for  its  vicious  temper.    (Tempent.) 

6.  A  liorse  of  an  uncertain  temper,  and  not 
to  be  depended  on. 

7.  A  plant  which  falls  short  of  a  standard 
required  by  gardeners,  nurserymen,  &c. 
{Darvrin.) 

IL  Law:  A  sturdy  beggar;  a  vagabond,  a 
Vagrant.  They  were  formerly  liable  to  be 
punished  by  whipping,  and  having  the  ears 
bored  with  a  hot  iron. 

H  Rogues  &  vagabonds : 

Law:  A  term  including  certain  classes  of 
persons,  such  as  fortune-tellers,  persons  who 
collect  alms  under  false  pretences,  persons 
who  desert  their  families  and  leave  them 
chargeable  to  the  parish,  persons  found  on 
any  premises  for  an  unlawful  purpose,  persons 
wandering  about  without  any  visible  means  of 
subsistence,  and  the  like.  Such  persons  are 
liable  to  be  summarily  committed  to  prison 
for  three  months  with  hard  labour. 

rogue-money,  s.  An  assessment  on  each 
county  for  defraying  the  expense  of  appre- 
hending offenders,  prosecuting  them,  and 
maintaining  them  in  prison.    {Scotch.) 

rogue's  march,  s.  A  tune  played  when 
a  bad  character  is  drummed  out  or  discharged 
with  disgrace  from  a  regiment  or  ship  of  war. 

rogrue's  3ram,  s.  a  worsted  thread  laid 
up  in  the  middle  of  eaeh  strand  of  British 
dockyard  rope  to  prevent  theft.  A  different 
colour  is  used  in  each  dockyard,  in  order  to 
trace  the  maker  of  rope  which  proves  defective. 

*  rogue,  v.i.  &  t.    [RoQUE,  s.] 

A,  Intransitive: 

1.  To  wander  about  as  a  tramp  ;  to  live  the 
life  of  a  vagrant  or  vagabond. 

"  If  he  be  but  once  so  taken  idly  roguing,  be  may 
punish  him  with  the  stocks." — Spenser :  On  Ireland, 

2,  To  act  the  rogue  ;  to  play  roguish  tricks. 

B.  Tran^tive : 

1.  To  call  a  rogue  ;  to  denounce  or  brand  as 
a  rogue  or  cheat. 

"  To  rogue  and  ridicule  all  incorporeal  substance. " — 
Oudworth:  Intell.  System. 

2.  To  uproot  or  destroy,  as  plants  which 
fail  to  come  up  to  a  required  standard. 

rog'-uer-S^,  s.     [Eng.  rogus  ;  -ry.] 

*  1.  The  life  of  a  vagrant  or  tramp ;  vaga- 
bondism. 

"  To  lire  in  one  land  is  captivity. 
To  run  all  countries  a  wild  roguery." 

Sonne :  Blegy  9. 

2.  Enavish  or  dishonest  tricks ;  cheating, 
fraud. 

"  A  flam  more  aenaelesa  than  the  roguary 
Of  old  auruspicy  and  nugury." 

Butler  :  Budibrai,  U.  8. 

3.  Waggery  ;  mischievous  or  arch  tricka. 
rogue'-shipt  s.     [Eng.  rogue;  -sMp.'\ 

1.  The  qualities  of  a  rogue ;  roguery. 

2.  A  roguish  personage. 

**  I  would  loae  a  limb  to  see  their  rogueshipt  totter." 
Beaum.  A  Flet. :  Jfight  WaVter,  ilL 

rog'-uisll,  a.    [Eng.  rogv^e);  -ish.] 

*  1.  Vagrant,  wandering,  vagabondish. 

2.  Knavish,  fraudulent,  cheating,  dishonest. 

3.  Waggish,  arch  ;  slightly  mischievous. 

"  He  was,  to  weet,  a  little  roguish  page." 

Thomson  :  Castle  of  Indolence,  t  25. 

rog'-uish-ly",  adv.  [Eng.  roguish ;  •ly.'\  In  a 
roguish  manner ;  like  a  rogue ;  knavisbly, 
mischievously,  wantonly. 

"His  heir  roguishJy  waateth  all,'— Oralnffer :  On 
Eccles.,  Xk  303. 

rog'-uisb-nesa,  s.  [Eng.  roguish ;  -ness.}  The 
quality  or  stale  of  being  roguish;  knavish- 
ness,  archness,  cunning. 

*rdg'-U3?',  a.  [Eng.  rogv^e);  -y.]  Roguish, 
knavish,  wanton. 

"  A  shepherd's  boy  had  gotten  a  roguy  trick  of  cry- 
ing, 'A  wolf,"  and  fooliu?  the  country  with  fal&e 
a.\nxtn&."—L' Estrange:  Fables. 

ro -ban,  ro'-hin-a,  ».    (Hind,  roluin ;  Beng. 
rokina.] 
Bot. :  Soyrrdda  febHJuga. 


rogue— roll 

roh-te-ich-thy-i'-na,  s.  pi  [Mod.  Lat. 
rohteicMMys) ;  Lat.  ne"ut.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -ina.] 

Ichthy.  :  A  group  of  Cyprinidte ;  anal  very 
short,  with  not  more  than  six  branched  rays ; 
dorsal  behind  ventrals  ;  mouth  without  bar- 
bels ;  pharyngeal  teeth  in  triple  series.  There 
is  but  one  genus,  Rohteicbthys,  with  a  single 
&pec\es(Rohteichthyinamicrol^ns),  fVom  Borneo 
and  Sumatra. 

roh-te-ich'-thys,  s.  [First  element  rohtee,  a 
barbarous  word  coined  by  Sykesfor  a  genus  of 
Cyprinidae  now  lapsed,  and  Gr.  IxOv^  (ichthus) 

=  a  fish.]      [ROHTEICHTHVINA.] 

*  roi-al,  u,.    [Royal.] 

*  rolgne,  s.  [Fr.  rogne  =  itch,  scab.]  A  scab, 
a  mange,  scurf.    [Ronion.] 

*roigI10US,  a.  [Ft.  rogneux.]  [Roiqne.] 
Scabby,  mangy,  rough. 

roil,  *roile,   v.t.   &  i.     [Etym.   doubtful. 
Skeat  refers  it  to  O.  Fr.   roeler,  a  form  of 
roler  =  to  roll  (q.v.).] 
A.  Trajisitive : 

1.  To  render  turbid,  as  by  stirring  or  shak- 
ing up  the  sediments. 

"The spring  .  .  .  has  Just  been  roiled  by  a  frog  or 
musk-rat." — Burroughs :  Pepacton,  p.  69. 

2.  To  excite  to  a  certain  degree  of  anger ; 
to  annoy,  to  rile.    (Prov.) 

"  His  spirits  were  very  much  roiled."—yorth :  lAfe 
Hf  Lord  Guilford,  ii.  69. 

3.  To  perplex.    {Prov.) 

*  B.  Intrans. :  To  roam  about ;  to  roam,  to 
romp. 

"  Were  wont  to  rome  and  roiJe  in  clusters. "—fl^iony- 
hurst :  Descript.  of  Irelarui,  p.  21. 

*  rSil,  *  roile,  s.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  A 
Flemish  horse. 

roil'-y,  a.  [Eng.  roily  v. ;  -y.]  Turbid,  muddy; 
having  the  sediment  stirred  up. 

"  Its  currents  too  roUy  from  the  shower  for  fly-flih- 
iag.'— Burroughs  :  Pepacton,  p.  88. 

*  r^n,  s.      [ROIGNE.] 

*  roin'-ish,  <*.    [Roynish.) 

*  roint,  v.t.    [Aroynt.] 

*  rSist,  •  royst,  v.i.  [O.  Fr.  ru^te  =  a  rustic, 
from  Lat.  rusticum,  accus.  of  rus(ici«  =  rustic 
(q.v.).]  [Roister,  v.]  To  bluster,  to  swag- 
ger, to  bully. 

"  I  hare  a  roiiting  challenge  sent." 

Shaketp.  :  TroUus  &  Cresiida,  U.  S. 

*  roist'-er,  v.i.  [Fr.  rustre,  another  form  of 
O.  Fr.  niste  =  a  rustic]  [Roist.]  To  bluster, 
to  swagger,  to  act  the  bully. 

"  Auiong  a  crew  of  roisi'ring  fellows."    Swift.    (Todd.) 

*  rSlst'-er,  *  rdj^st-er,  s.    [Roister,  v.] 

1.  A  bully,  a  swaggerer,  a  blustering,  noisy 
fellow,  a  rake. 

".He  went  to  the  royal  court,  laid  aside  his  books, 
and  for  a  time,  so  long  as  hia  money  laated,  became  a 
royster."—}¥ood :  Athena  Oxon.,  voL  1 

2.  A  drunken  or  riotous  frolic  ;  a  spree. 

*  roist'-er-er,  s.  [Eng.  roister ;  -er.]  A  Iwld, 
blustering,  noisy  fellow ;  a  roister. 

*  rolst'-er-ly,  a.  &  adv.    [Eng.  roister;  -Py.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Like  a  roisterer ;  blustering, 
swaggering,  violent. 

"They  [women]  delighted  altogether  In  the  garb 
and  habit  and  roisterly  fashions  of  meiL''-~Macket : 
Life  of  Williamt,  p.  35. 

B.  As  adv. :  In  a  blustering,  bold,  or  bully- 
ing fashion. 

rok'-am-bole,  s.    [Rocaubolb.] 

*  roke,  *  rokke,  v.i.  or  t.    [Bock  (1),  v.] 

*  roke  (1),  a.    [Rook.] 

*  roke  (2),  s.     [Reek.] 

1.  Mist,  damp,  fog,  smoke, 

2.  A  vein  of  ore. 

roke' -age  (age  as  ig),  ro'-kee,  s.    [N. 

Amcr.  Ind.  rookhie  =  meal.]  Indian  corn, 
parched,  pounded  up,  and  mixed  with  sugar. 
Called  also  yokeage.    (Ainer.) 

rok'-e-lay,  s.  [A  corrupt,  of  roguelaure 
(q.v.).]    A  short  cloak. 

"And  my  mother's  auld  mutch  and  my  red  roke- 
lay."— Scott:  Seart  of  Mid-Lothian,  ch.  xvL 

rok-er,  «.  [Etym.  doubtful ;  prob.  rock  (2), 
8. ;  -er.]    The  same  as  Rocklino  (q.v.). 


•  ro-kette',  «.    [Rocket.  J 

*  rokke,  s.    [Rock,  s.] 

rok'-y-,   a.    [Eng.  rok(e)  (2),  s. ;  -y.]     Misty, 

foggy,  damp,  cloudy. 

ro-lan'-dra,  s.  [Named  after  David  Ro- 
lander,  a  piipil  of  Linnseus  who  travelled  to 
Surinam.] 

Bot. :  The  typical  genus  of  Rolandrese. 
Only  known  species  Rolandra  argentea,  tiie 
Silver-leaved  Rolandra,  from  the  West  Indies. 

ro-lan'-dre-SB,  s.  pi.   [Mod.  Lat.  rolandr(a); 
Lat.  fem.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -ece.] 
Bot.  :  A  sub-tribe  of  Vernoniacese. 

role,  s.  [Fr.=  a  roll,  a  scroll,  a  character  in  a 
play,  ftom  Lat.  rotulus-=:a,  wheel.]  A  part 
or  character  represented  on  the  stage  by  an 
actor  ;  hence,  any  part  or  function  played  by 
any  one,  a  character  or  part  assumed*. 

"He  was  one  of  those  men  of  extraordinary  ambi- 
tion and  vanity,  who  must  play  a  great  r6le  of  some 
sort  iu  their  generation."— iSer»6n«*'«  Mdgatlne,  Oct, 
1878,  p.  891. 

^  Title  r6le:  The  part  or  character  in  a 
play  which  gives  its  name  to  the  play  :  as, 
Hamlet,  in  the  play  of  Hamlet;  Macbeth,  in 
that  of  Macbeth,  &c. 

roll,  *  roll-en,  *  roule,  *  rowle,  v.t.  &  i. 
[O.  Fr.  roler  (Fr,  rouler),  from  Low  Lat. 
rotulo  =  to  roll,  to  revolve,  from  Lat.  ro(wia, 
dimin.  of  rota  =  a  wheel ;  Sp.  rollar^  arrollar; 
Port.  roJar;  Ital,  rotolare;  Dut.  &  Ger.  rollen; 
Dan.  rulle;  Sw.  rulla.] 

A.  Transitive : 

1.  To  cause  to  revolve  by  turning  over  and 
over ;  to  move  by  turning  on  an  axis ;  to 
impel  forward  by  turning  over  and  over  on  a 
supporting  surface. 

'  "  And  they  said.  We  cannot,  until  all  the  flocks  ba 
gathered  together,  and  till  they  roll  the  atone  from 
the  well's  mouth."— Genesis  xxlx.  8. 

2.  To  rhove  anything  on  its  axis. 

3.  To  move  in  the  arc  of  a  circle. 

"  Boiling  his  grei^dy  eyeballs  in  his  head." 

Shakeap.  :  Rape  of  Lucrece,  868. 

4.  To  wrap  round  on  itself  by  rolling ;  to 
form  into  a  spherical  or  cylindrical  body  by 
rolling. 

"Grind  red  lead,  or  any  other  colour  with  strong 
wort,  and  so  roll  them  up  into  long  rolls  like  pencils. 
—Peacham  :  On  Drawing. 

6.  To  inwrap ;  to  bind  or  wrap  up  in  a 
bandage  or  the  like. 

"  Comming  out  of  the  water,  she  roteleth  herselfe 
into  a  yellow  cloth  of  fourteeue  braces  long."— //ocfe- 
luyt :  Voyages,  ii.  220. 

6.  To  press  or  level  with  a  roller ;  to  spread 
out  or  level  with  a  rolling-pin  or  roller :  as, 
To  roll  a  field. 

*  7.  To  revolve ;  to  turn  over  and  over  In 
one's  mind. 

"  Ful  oft  In  herte  he  rolleth  up  and  douu 
The  beautee  of  thiae  floreius  new  and  bright." 

Chaucer:  C.  2".,  12,7n. 
8.  To  drive  or  impel  forward  with  a  sweep- 
ing, rolling  motion. :  as,  A  river  roUs  its  waters 
to  the  sea. 

•  9.  To  utter ;  to  give  utterance  or  expres- 
sion to  in  a  prolonged,  deep  sound. 

"  Who  rolVd  the  psalm  to  wintry  skies.' 

Tennyson:  In  Atemoriam,  Ir,  U. 

B.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  move  or  be  moved  along  a  surface  by 
revolving ;  to  rotate  or  revolve  as  on  an  axis ; 
to  turn  over  and  over. 

"  Rolling  In  dust  and  gore."    Milton  :  P.  L.,  il.  4M. 

2.  To  revolve  ;  to  perform  a  periodical  revo- 
lution :  as.  Years  roil  on. 

3.  To  move  or  turn  on  wheels :  as.  The 
carriage  rolled  along. 

i.  To  turn  ;  to  move  in  a  circle ;  to  revolve, 

"  The  poet's  eye,  in  a  fine  frenzy  rolling," 

Shakesp.  .*  Midsummer  Wight's  I>reatn,  t, 
6.  To  ride  in  a  carriage, 
"  The  wealthy,  the  luxurious,  by  the  stress 
Of  business  roused,  or  pleasure,  ere  their  time. 
Hay  roll  in  chariots." 

IVordaworth  :  excursion,  bk.  IL 

6.  To  be  formed  into  a  cylinder  or  ball. 

7.  To  spread  out  under  a  roller  or  rolling- 
pin  :  as,  Dough  rolls  well. 

8.  To  be  tossed  about  from  side  to  side ;  to 
rock,  as  in  rough  water. 

"  The  case  of  a  vessel  rolling  at  sea  amone  waTfl^"— ■ 
Brit,  (luarterly  Review,  vol.  Ivii,  p.  99  (1878), 

9.  To  move  in  alternate  swells  and  depres- 
sions, as  waves  or  billows. 

"  Icy  seae,  where  scarce  the  waters  roU," 

Pope  :  Windsor  Porett,  389, 


i^te,  fS,t,  i^e,  amidst,  what,  fSll,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her.  there;  pine,  pit,  ure,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot^ 
or,  wore,  W9l^  work,  whd,  son;  mute,  cub,  ciire,  ^nite,  cur,  rule,  full;  try,  Syrian.    »,  ca  =  e;  ey  =  a;  qu  =  kw. 
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10.  To  tumble  or  fall  over  and  over. 

"  Down  they  fell 
By  tbonsandfl,  aaeei  vA  archAugal  ra/fd." 

Milton:  F.  jL.fi.  M. 

*  11.  To  fluctuate ;  to  move  tumultuously, 

**  Here  tell  me,  If  thou  dar'st,  my  consdoiu  soul. 
What  diiTient  sorrows  did  wltbiu  thee  roll." 

Prior :  SoloTnon,  ii.  630. 

12.  To  wallow,  to  tumble :  as,  A  horse  rolls. 

13.  To  emit  a  long,  deep  sound  like  the  roll 
'Of  a  drum,  && 

"  All  day  long  the  noise  of  battle  roIIedL" 

Tennyson:  Marts  d'Arthtm 

*  14.  To  wander,  to  roam. 

**  Man  shal  not  suffer  his  wlf  go  roule  aboute." 

Chaiicer :  0.  T.,  8,326. 

*  15.  To  be  enrolled. 

"  In  the  laat  list,  I  presume,  you  ralV—Foote : 
The  Liar,  i.  L 

^  (1)  To  Toll  a  drum :  To  beat  a  drum  so  as 
"to  produce  a  sound  like  that  of  a  rolling  body. 
[Roll,  s;,  12.] 
(2)  To  roll  over :  To  kill,  to  shoot. 
"  It  ia  sheer  nonsense  to  say  .  .  .  that  it  is  a  simple 
task  to  roll  rabbits  over  dead  aa  they  shoot  across  a 
narrow  drive."— /VeW,  Dec  6, 1884. 

roll,  *roUe,  *  roule,  *rowle,5.  [In  some 
senses  directly  from  the  verb  to  roll  (q.v.),  in 
others  from  O.  Fr.  rolle,  rovle  (Fr.  r6le)  =  a 
roll,  from  Low  Lat.  rotulum,  accus.  of  rotulus 
=  a  roll,  from  Lat.  rota  =  a  wheel ;  Sp.  rollo, 
Tol,rolde;  Port.  Toto;  lia.1. rotolo,TUOtolOjrullo.] 

L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  The  act  of  rolling;  the  state  of  being 
Tolled. 

*  2.  That  which  rolls ;  a  flow  in  alternate 
rising  and  falling.    (Thomson :  Autumn,  17.) 

*  3.  That  which  rolls,  or  is  made  or  used  for 
Tolling ;  a  roller. 

"  Where  land  ia  clotty,  and  a  ahower  of  rain  comes 
that  soaks  through,  use  a  roU  to  break  the  clots." — 
Mortimer:  ffitsbandry. 

4.  Something  made  or  formed  by  rolling! 
something  formed  into  or  resembling  a  cylin- 
■drical  body  formed  by  rolling. 

"  Laree  rolls  of  fat  about  his  shoulders  clung. 
Ana  from  his  neck  the  douhle  dewlap  hung." 

Addison. 

6.  A  document  which  is  or  may  be  rolled  up. 
"  Behold,  an  hand  was  sent  unto  me ;  and,  lo,  a  roU 
jOi  a  book  was  therein."— £zefcie2  ii.  9. 

6.  Hence,  an  oflBcial  document  generally. 

"  Search  vtaa  made  in  the  bouse  of  the  rolU.' — Ezra 

7.  A  register,  a  list,  a  catalogue,  a  category, 

"  I  am  not  in  the  roll  of  comuon  men." 

Sfiake^. :  1  Senrj/  IV.,  Ui  1. 

8.  A  quantity  of  cloth,  &c.,  rolled  or  wound 
np  in  a  cylindrical  form  :  as,  a  roll  of  silk. 

9.  A  small  piece  of  dough  rolled  up  into  a 
•cylindrical  form  before  being  baked :  as,  a 
iVench  roll. 

10.  A  cylindrical  twist  of  tobacco. 

*  11.  A  large,  thick  curl :  as,  To  wear  the 
liair  in  rolls. 

12.  The  beating  of  a  drum  so  rapidly  that 
Idle  sound  resembles  that  of  a  rolling  ball,  or 
of  a  carriage  rolling  along  a  rough  pavement ; 
«ny  prolonged,  deep  sound. 
1       "  Ai^d  it  passed,  like  a  glorious  roU  ot  drums.'' 

LongfeUow :  Slave's  Drtam. 

H  A  roll  on  the  kettle-drum  is  produced  by 
■iilternate  single  strokes  of  the  sticks  ;  on  side- 
drums  the  roll  ia  made  by  alternately  striking 
two  blows  with  the  left  hand  and  two  with 
the  right,  very  regularly  and  rapidly,  so  as  to 
produce  one  continuous  tremxilo.    {Grove.) 

*  13.  Round  of  duty ;  particular  ofiice,  func- 
"tion,  or  duty  assigned  or  assumed  ;  r61e. 

"  In  human  society,  every  man  has  hjs  roU  and  ata- 
tion  Assign'd  him." — V Estrange. 
IL  TechmicaXly: 

1.  Bookbind. :  A  brass  wheel,  engraved  on 
the  edge,  for  hand  embossing  or  gilding  where 
a  oontinuous  Hue  or  pattern  is  to  be  impressed 
ttpon  the  cover  or  back  of  a  book. 

2.  Build. :  A  strip  with  a  rounded  top  laid 
over  a  roof  at  the  ridge  or  at  lateral  joints,  to 
raise  the  sheet  lead  at  those  points. 

3.  Engr. :  The  cylindrical  die  in  a  transfer- 
ring-press. 

4.  Metall. :  One  of  a  pair,  or  series  of  rollers 
arranged  in  pairs,  between  which  ores  are 
orushed. 

5.  Metal-working:  One  of  the  pair  of  cylin- 
ders between  which  metal  is  passed  to  draw 
it  into  a  bar,  or  to  flatten  it  out  into  a  sheet. 

[ROLLINQ-MILL.] 

6.  Paper-maHng :  A  cylinder  mounted  with 
blades  for  working  paper-pulp  in  the  tub. 


7.  Wool-working :  A  carding  of  wool,  de- 
livered broadside  from  the  cards,  and  some- 
what compacted  in  the  process.  Rolls  are 
prepared  for  hand-spinning. 

t  (1)  Master  of  the  BoUs:  [Master,  S  10]. 

(2)  BoUs  of  Court  and  other  bodies:  The 
parchments  (kept  in  rolls)  on  which  are  en- 
grossed by  the  proper  officer  the  acts  and  pro- 
ceedings of  the  particular  body,  and  which 
constitute  the  records  of  such  public  body. 

(3)  The  Bolls :  A  precinct  situated  between 
the  cities  of  London  and  Westminster,  en- 
joying certain  immunities,  and  hence  called 
the  Liberty  of  the  Rolls :  the  name  being  de- 
rived from  the  rolls  or  records  deposited  in  its 
chapel. 

roll-about,  a.  Fat  and  podgy,  so  as  to 
roll  about  when  walking. 

roll  and  fillet,  j>. 

Arch. :  A  rounded  moulding  with  a  square 
fillet  on  its  face.  It  is  common  in  the  Early 
Decorated  style,  and  passes  by  various  grada- 
tions into  the  ogee  (q.v.). 

roll-blotter,  s.  A  roller  around  which 
sheets  of  blotting-paper  are  fastened,  and  a 
handle  in  whose  forks  the  ends  of  the  roller 
axis  are  journaled. 

roll-box,  s. 

Spinning:  In  the  jack-frame,  the  rotary 
can  or  cylinder  in  which  the  bobbin  and  car- 
rier cylinder  for  the  rovings  revolve. 

roll-call,  s.  The  act  of  calling  over  a 
list  of  names,  as  of  students,  soldiers,  &c. 

roll-joint,  s.  A  sheet-metal  joint  in 
which  the  parts  are  rolled  upon  one  another 
and  pressed  tight. 

roll-lathe,  s. 

Mach. :  A  lathe  for  turning  off  rolls  for 
rolling-mills,  calenderlng-machlnes,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

roll-moulding,  s. 

Arch. :  A  moulding  used  in  Gothic  architec- 
ture, the  upper  half  of  which  extends  over 
the  lower  half,  as  if  it  were  formed  of  a  thick 
substance  rolled  up. 

* roll'-a-ble, a.   [Eng.roK,v.;-a6fe.]  Capable 
of  being  rolled. 

roll'-er,  *  rowl-er,  a.    [Eng.  roll,  v. ;  -er.] 
L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  One  who  or  that  which  rolls ;  specif.,  a 
cylindrical  body  turning  on  its  axis,  and  used 
for  various  purposes,  as  for  smoothing,  crush- 
ing, levelling,  spreading  out,  or  the  like. 

(1)  A  heavy  cylindrical  implement,  of  wood, 
stone,  or  (most  frequently)  of  metal,  set  in  a 
frame,  and  used  for  ciushing  clods,  compress- 
ing and  smoothing  the  surface  of  grass  fields, 
or  the  like,  levelling  the  surface  of  roads, 
paths,  walks,  &c. 

"A  level  lawn,  ehaven  by  the  scythe,  ajid  levelled 
by  the  roller," — Johnson  :  Life  of  Pope. 

(2)  A  rolling-pin  (q.v.). 

2.  That  upon  which  something  may  be 
rolled  up :  as,  the  roller  of  a  window-blind. 

3.  That  in  which  anything  may  be  rolled ; 
a  handle;  specif.,  a  long,  broad  bandage 
used  in  surgery. 

"  Fasten  not  yoiir  roller  by  tying  a  knot,  lest  yon 
hurt  your  patient."—  Wiseman  :  Surgery. 

4.  That  upon  which  anything  is  rolled,  so 
as  to  diminish  friction. 

(1)  A  round  piece  of  wood,  &c.,  put  under  a 
heavy  weight.     [II.  4.] 

(2)  The  wheel  of  a  roller-skate. 

(3)  The  wheel  or  castor  of  a  table,  chair,  or 
the  like. 

*  (4)  A  go-cart. 

"  He  could  run  about  Trlthont  a  rowler  or  leading- 
strings." — Smith  :  Lives  of  Bighwaymen,  Ii.  60. 

5.  A  long,  heavy,  swelling  wave,  such  as  is 
seen  after  the  subsidence  of  a  storm. 

"Under  favourable  conditions  he  may  run  in  imme- 
diately behind  a  roller,  and  by  quick  work  keep  well 
ahead  of  the  foliowiug  one,  and  so  reach  the  beach  in 
safety."— iScrifiwer'a  Magazine,  January,  1880,  pi  32& 

IL  Technically : 

1.  Metal-working:  A  circular  object  in  a 
machine  acting  as  a  carrier,  a  cutter,  a  die, 
an  impression -cylinder,  or  a  flattener. 

2.  JfcTiisic;  The  studded  barrel  of  the  musical 
box  or  chime-ringing  machine. 

3.  Naut.  i    A  cylindrical   anti-friction  bar 


which  revolves  as  a  hawser  or  rope  traverses 
against  it,  and  thus  saves  the  rope  from  wear. 

4.  Ordn, :  A  cylinder  of  wood,  used  as  a 
winch  in  mounting  and  dismounting  guus. 

5.  Omith. :  Any  individual  of  the  family 
Coraciadse.  Their  popular  name  ia  derived 
&om  their  habit  of  turning  somersaults  ia 
the  air,  like  a  Tumbler  Pigeon.  Called  also 
Roller-bird,    [Coracias.] 

"  A  most  remarkable  feature  in  the  distribution  ol 
this  family  is  the  occurrence  of  a  true  roller  {Corada* 
eemmffirAii)  in  the  island  ot  Celebes."— tKaff<xc«.'  Qeog, 
Distrib.  Anim.,  ii.  813. 

6.  Print. :  [Inki no- roller]. 

7.  Saddlery:  The  broad,  padded  surcingle 
used  as  a  girth  to  hold  a  heavy  blanket  in  its 
proper  position,  generally  made  of  twilled 
web  with  leather  billets  and  chapes. 

8.  Zool.  (PL):  The  family  Tortricidae  (q.v.). 
Called  also  Short-tails  and  Short-tailed  Bur- 
rowing Snakes. 

IT  Ground  Boilers: 

Ornith. :  The  genus  Atelornis,  from  Mada- 
gascar. Their  flight  is  very  weak,  and  they 
come  out  only  at  dusk. 

roller-barrow,  s.  A  barrow  mounted 
on  a  wide  roller  so  as  to  cause  no  injury  to 
the  grass. 

roller-bird,  s.    [Roller,  «.,  II.  6.] 

roller-bolt,  s.  The  bar  in  a  carriage  to 
which  the  traces  are  attached. 

roller-bowl,  s. 

Wool :  A  device  at  the  delivery  end  of  a 
wool-carding  machine,  for  rolling  the  slivers 
detached  by  the  doffing-knife  from  the  longi- 
tudinal band-cards  of  the  dofiing-cylinder. 
The  rolling  compacts  the  slivers  into  cardings 
or  rolls,  which  are  delivered  upon  an  apron, 
and  are  removed  to  the  slubbing-machine, 
where  they  are  joined  endwise  and  receive  a 
slight  twist. 

roller-die,  s.  A  die  of  cylindrical  form, 
used  in  transferring  steel-plate  engravings  for 
bank-uote  printing,  and  also  the  patterns  to 
the  rolls  used  in  calico-printing. 

roller-gin,  s. 

1.  A  gin  in  whicTi  the  cotton  is  drawn  away 
from  the  seed  by  pinching-rolleis,  in  contra- 
distinction to  the  saw-gin  (q.v.). 

2.  Hoisting :  A  gin  provided  with  a  roller 
on  which  the  rope  winds,  and  with  a  ratchet 
and  pawl  to  sustain  the  weight. 

roller-lift,  s. 

Print. :  A  small  wheel  to  raise  the  rollers 
from  the  ink  surface  in  a  machine. 

roller-mill,  s.     A  machine  for  braising 

flaxseed  before  grinding  and  pressing. 

roller-mould,  s. 

Print. :  A  mould  in  which  composition  ink- 
ing-rollers  are  cast. 

roller-skate,  s.  A  skate  mounted  on 
small  wheels  or  rollers,  and  used  for  skating 
upon  asphalt  or  other  smooth  flooring. 

roller-stock,  s. 

Print. :  The  frame  upon  which  composition 
rollers  are  cast. 

rdU'-ey,  s.     [Prob.  from  roll,  v.] 

Mining :  A  large  truck  in  acoal-mine,  holding 
two  corves  as  they  arrive  on  the  trams  from 
the  workings  A  number  of  roUeys  are  coupled 
together  and  hauled  by  a  horse  to  the  bottom 
of  the  engine-shaft. 

rolley-way,  s. 

Mining :  A  tramway  in  a  mine. 

roU'-iclc,  v.i.  [A  dimin.  from  roll,  v.  (q.v.).] 
To  move  or  play  about  in  a  careless,  meiry 
fashion  ;  to  swagger,  to  be  jovial. 

"Grant's  faithful  dog  Monday,  who  rolli^As  in  th« 
drifts  iu  his  native  nakedness." — Scribner's  Magazine, 
-^    August,  1877,  p.  520. 

rdll'-ick-ing,  «.     [Rollick.]      Swaggering, 

jovial,  nierry. 

"  He  described  hla  (rlenda  as  rollicking  blades,  evl* 
dentW  mistaking  himself  for  one  of  their  set  "-TAWi 
dore  Hook  :  Jack  Brag. 

roll'-ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.    [Roll,  v.] 

A.  As  pr.  par. :  (See  the  verb). 
E.  As  adjective : 

1.  Moving  on  wheels,  or  as  if  on  wheels. 
"These  fixed  up  high  behind  the  roUvng  wain."'    ' 

Pope :  Homer;  Iliad  xxii.  499;     , 


hSiX,  b6^;  poiit,  Jor^l;  cat,  fell,  chorus,  9liin,  bengh;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a^;  expect,  Xenophon,  e^lst.   -ing. 
-dan,  -tian  =  shan.   -tion,  -sion  =  sh&n ;  -tion,  -fion  =  zhiin.   -clous,  -tious,  -sious  =  shus.   -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  b^l,  deL 
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2.  Waving,  undulating;  rising  and  falling 
alternately. 

•■  Beyond,  tbe  country  gradually  changea  from  flat  to 
rolling  prairie."— CCTiturtf  Afagazine,  Aug  ,  1882,  p.  505. 

3.  Milking  a  continuous  noise  like  the  roll 
of  a  drum :  as,  a  rolling  fire  of  artillery. 

C  As  substantive : 

L  Ord.  Larig. :  The  act  of  moving  or  being 
moved  by  tumingr  over  and  over ;  revolution, 
rotation ;  the  act  of  levelling  or  smoothing 
with  a  roller. 

n.  Technically : 

1.  BookhiTid. :  The  process  of  flattening  the 
pack  of  gathered  signatures  by  hammering  or 
passing  through  the  rolling-press. 

2.  Metall. :  The  process  of  drawing  out  or 
flattening  metal  by  passing  between  rollers. 

rolljjig-barrel,  s.  A  barrel  in  wliich  the 
ingredients  for  making  gunpowUer  are  pul- 
verized. It  has  an  axis  at  each  end,  on  which 
it  rotates,  and  a  door  for  the  introduction  and 
removal  of  materials. 

rolUng-chocks,  rolling-cleats,  s.  pi. 
Naut. :  Jaws  on  a  yard  to  steady  it  against 
the  mast  when  a  ship  rolls. 

rolling-coulter,  s.  A  sharp-edged  wheel 
which  is  attached  to  the  beam  of  a  plough,  and 
cuts  downwardly  throngli  the  grass  and  soil 
to  divide  the  furrow-slice  from  the  land. 

rolling-frame,  s. 

Dyeing :  The  frame  with  rollers  by  which 
«2oth  is  drawn  through  the  dye-beck. 

rolling-&iction,  s.  The  resistance  which 
a  rolling  body  meets  with  from  the  surfoce  on 
which  it  rolls. 

rolling-bltcli,  s. 

Naut. :  A  hitch  round  a  spar,  log,  or  cask,  so 
that  a  pull  upon  the  rope  will  roll  the  same. 

rolling-mill,  s.  A  combination  of  ma- 
chinery used  in  the  manufacture  of  malleable 
iron  and  other  metals  of  the  same  nature. 
By  it  the  iron,  whicli  is  heated  and  balled  in 
the  puddling  furnace,  is  made  into  bars  or 
sheete.  It  consists  of  rollers,  journaled  in 
pairs  in  metallic  boxes  in  the  iron  standards 
or  cheeks,  and  capable  of  being  set  toward 
or  from  each  other  by  means  of  set-screws. 
The  grooves  in  the  rolls  are  so  made  as  to  be 
eoactive  in  giving  tlie  required  form  to  the 
heated  iron  passing  between  them.  The  face. 
of  each  roller  has  a  series  of  grooves  gradually 
decreasing  in  size  towards  one  end.  The  iron 
is  passed  through  each  in  succession,  being 
thus  gradually  reduced  in  size  and  increased 
in  length.  By  this  operation  two  objects  are 
effected  :  (1)  the  scoriae  and  other  impurities 
are  expelled,  and  (2)  the  required  form,  whether 
of  plate,  bolt,  or  bar,  is  given  to  the  metal. 

rolling-pendulum, s.  Acylindercaused 
to  oscillate  in  small  excursions  on  a  horizontal 
plane.  It  was  designed  as  a  time-measurer, 
but  is  of  no  practical  value. 

rolling-pin,  s.  A  wooden  cylinder  hav- 
ing a  projecting  handle  at  each  end,  by  which 
dough  is  rolled  into  sheets  suitable  for  pie- 
crust, Ac. 

rolling-plant,  ».    [Rollino-stock.] 

rolling-press,  & 

1.  Bookbind. :  A  machine  introduced  as  a 
BUbstitute  for  hammering.   [Beating,  C.  II.  1.] 

2.  Print. :  The  copperplate  printing-press 
in  which  the  plate  and  bed  pass  beneath  a  roller 
by  means  of  rotation  applied  to  the  latter. 

rolling-Stock,  rolling-plant,  s. 

Jtail.-eTig.  :  The  carriages,  waggons,  vans, 
locomotives,  &c.,  of  a  railway. 

"  All  the  roUing-gtock  being  reserved  for  the  exclu- 
sive trauBport  of  troops  and  military  mateTiaJ."—I>aily 
TeU-graph,  Sept.  80, 18B5. 

rolling-stone,  s. 

1.  Lit. :  A  stone  so  placed  that  at  intervals 
it  is  displaced  from  its  resting-place,  and  rolls. 

2.  Fig.  :  A  person  who  cannot  settle  in 
any  situation  or  employment,  but  is  perpetu- 
ally moving  about. 

%  A  rolling  stone  gathers  no  moss :  A  person 
always  moving  about  does  not  find  a  home, 
household  convenience,  memorials  of  friend- 
ship, or  even  money,  »Stc.,  accumulating  around 
him. 

"  The  stone  that  is  rollivig  can  gather  no  mou. 
For  master  and  servnjit  oft  changins  la  losa." 

Tiuser  :  Points  of  Buavri/ery,  20. 


roUlng-tackle,  s. 

Naut. :  A  tackle  which  keeps  a  yard  over  to 
leeward  when  the  ship  rolls  to  windward.  It 
is  hooked  to  the  weather  quarter  of  the  yard, 
and  to  a  lashing  on  the  mast  near  the  sliugs. 

rSl-Un'-i-a,  s.  [Named  after  RoUin,  a  pro- 
fessor in  Paris.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Anonese.  Known  species 
about  twenty,  nearly  all  from  Brazil.  The 
natives  use  the  wood  of  Rollinia  multiflora, 
which  is  like  lance-wood,  for  making  spears. 

rol'-ldck,  a.    [Rowlock.] 

r61'-Sr-T)dl-y,  •  rol-ly-pol'-lj^,  *  rol-ly- 
poo-ley,  •  row-ly-pow-ly,  *  rou-ly- 
pou-ly,  a.  &  s.     [A  redupL  of  roil  (q.v.)Lj 

A.  As  adjective  : 

1.  Lit.:  Shaped  like  a  rolypoly;  round, 
podgy. 

"  Squashy  rolypoly  padding,  with  all  the  Jam  boiled 
out  aud  the  water  boiled  iu. — E.  J.  Worboite  :  Sitste, 
eh.  xix. 

2.  Fig. :  Unstable,  unsteady. 

B.  As  substantive : 

*  1.  A  game  in  which  a  ball  rolled  into  a 
certain  place  won. 

"  Let  U3  begin  some  diversion;  what  d'ye  think  of 
rotdypoitly  or  &  country  dance  T  " — Arbuthrtot :  Hittory 
<)f  John  Bull, 

2.  A  sheet  of  paste,  spread  over  with  jam, 
and  rolled  into  a  pudding. 

*  3.  A  vulgar  fellow. 

"  These  two  roUypoolies." 

Dekker:  Satiromastix,  lit.  116. 

*r6m'-age  (ageasig),  v.t.  [Rummage.]  To 
search,  to  rummage. 

"Upon  this  they  fell  again  to  romage  the  -jrilL"— 
&wift :  Tale  of  a  Tub,  S  a. 

•  rom'-age  (age  as  ig),  «.     [Romage,  v.] 

Bustle,  turmoil. 

"  Of  this  post-bafite  and  romage  in  the  land," 

8}iakap. :  Hamlet,  I.  1. 

Ro-ma'-ic,  a.  &  s.  [Ft.  BoTnaiqve;  Mod.  Gr. 
Momaike,  from  Lat.  Roma  =  Rome.] 

A.  As  adj.  ;  Pertaining  or  relating  to  the 
Modern  Greek  vernacular  language,  or  to 
those  who  speak  it. 

B.  As  sui>st.  :  The  vernacular  language  of 
Modem  Greece  ;  the  language  spoken  by  the 
uneducated  and  the  peasantry,  so  called  from 
being  the  language  of  the  descendants  of  the 
Eastern  Romans.  It  is  a  corruption  of  ancient 
Greek,  the  characters  used  being  the  same. 

ro-mal',  s.    [Hind.  &  Fers.  rAmdl=^A  hand- 
kerchief, a  towel.] 
Fabric :  An  Indian  silk  fabric, 

Rom'-an,  a.  &  s.  [Lat.  BoTtianus,  from  Roma 
~  Rome  ;  Fr.  R(miaiM;  Sf.  &  Ital.  RomaTio.] 

A.  As  adjective : 
L  Literally  : 

1.  Pertaining  or  relating  to  Rome  or  the 
Roman  people. 

2.  Pertaining  to  or  professing  the  Roman 
Catholic  religion. 

3.  Applied  to  the  common  upright  letter  in 
printing,  as  distinguished  from  italic  ;  also  to 
numerals  expressed  in  letters,  and  not  in  the 
Arabic  characters. 

IL  Fig. :  Resembling  the  Roman  peoi)le ; 
hence,  noble,  distinguished,  brave,  patriotic. 

"  Bnrlce,  In  whose  breast  a  Soman  ardour  glow'd." 
Canning. 

B.  As  substantive : . 

1.  A  native  or  inhabitant  of  Rome ;  one  en- 
joying the  privileges  of  a  Roman  citizen. 

"  This  man  is  a  HoTnan," — Actt  xxii.  28. 

2.  A  Roman  Catholic. 

"Whether  doth  the  Jew  romanize,  or  the  Roman 
Judaize,  iu  his  <ievQtionAt"~Ltgh^oot :  Jfiicellaniet, 
p.  137. 

3.  A  Roman  letter  or  type,  as  distinguished 
from  an  italic  letter. 

D  TJie  Epistle  of  Paul  the  Apostle  to  the  Ro- 
mans: 

New  Test.  Canon:  The  first  in  arrangement 
(not  in  date)  of  St.  Paul's  Epistles.  It  wag 
written  from  Corinth  (cf.  xvi.  23  with  1  Cor.  i. 
14 ;  2  Tim.  iv.  20)  on  his  third  missionary 
journey,  apparently  in  the  spring  of  a.d.  58, 
a  year  after  the  First,  and  half  a  year  after 
the  Second  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians,  and  a 
few  months  after  the  Epistle  to  the  Galatians 
(cf.  Rom.  XV.  25,  26  with  Acts  xix.  21,  xx.  1- 
3,  xxi.  15).  In  writing  it  he  employed  an 
amanuensis,  Tertius  (Rom.  xvi.  22),  and  sent 


it  by  the  hand  of  Phebe,  a  servant  to  the 
church    at    Cenchrea,   the    port   of   Corinth 
(verse  1).    When  Paul  penned  it  he  had  never 
been  to  Rome  (Acts  xix.  21 ;  Rom.  i.  10-13,  &c.), 
and  had  not,  therefore,  directly  founded  iU 
church.    Among  those  present  on  the  day  of 
Pentecost,  tliere  were      strangers  of  Rome, 
Jews,  and  proselytes  "  (Acts  ii.  10).     If,  as  is 
possible,  some  of  them  returned  home  after 
seeing  the  miracle,  and  listening  to  the  im- 
passioned preaching  of  St.  Peter,  they  may 
have  been  the  first  to  sow  the  seeds  of  Chris- 
tianity in  the  metropolis,  and  Peter  have  been 
the indirectfounderofthe  Roman  Church.  The 
tradition  that  he  founded  it  more  directly, 
A.D.  41,  originated  with  Jerome,  who  died  a.d. 
420,  and  is  difficult  to  reconcile  with  Acts  xv. 
7-11,  and  Gal.  ii.  1-9.     It  is  remarkable  that 
St.  Paul  makes  no  allusion  in  his  epistle  to 
any  pastor  of  the  Roman  Church,  as  if  it  had 
not  been  organized  under  ecclesiastical  officers. 
The  Church  seems  to  have  been  partly  Jewish, 
(ii.  14-17,  vii.  1),  and  partly  Gentile  (i.  6, 13,  xi. 
13).    The  epistle  opens  with  an  introduction 
in  which  Paul  declares  his  apostleship  (i.  1-7X 
commends  the  faith  of  the  Roman  Christiana, 
whom  he  earnestly  desires  to  visit  (8-18),  pro- 
claims that  he  is  not  ashamed  of  the  gospel  of 
Christ(14-17),  and  then  glides  almost  insensibly 
into  the  most  systematic  treatment  of  Chris- 
tian doctrine  and  practice  to  be  found  in  the 
New  Testament.     Trying  the  Roman  and  other 
parts  of  the  Gentile  world  by  the  light  of 
nature  (19-20),  he  shows  how  fearfully  corrupt 
the  heathens  then  were,  and  how  destitute  of 
excuse  for  their  conduct  (18-32).    The  Jew  is 
next  shown  to  have  flagrantly  violated  thi 
Divine  law  revealed  to  him,  and  it  is  proclaimed 
that  all  the  world  stands  guilty  before  God 
(ii.,  iii.  1-19).     Justification  is  in  no  case  to 
be  obtained  by  the  "deeds  of  the  law'  (20), 
but  is  granted  freely  by  God's  grace  to  those 
who  have  faith  in  the  propitiatory  saciifice  of 
Christ  (23-31).     After  showing  that  the  same 
principle  was  in  force  in  the  times  of  Abraham 
and  of  David  (iv.),  he  enumerates  some  of  the 
blessings  which  faith  brings  in  its  train ;  as, 
peace  (v,  1),  patience,  experience,  h9pe,  and 
eternal  life  (2-21).     Nor  does  the  doctrine  of" 
free  grace  encourage  its  recipients  to  careless- 
ness of  moral  practice.    Paul  and  other  be- 
lievers are  dead  to  sin,  and  are  spiritual  men 
continually  in  conflict  with  it  (vi.,  vii.,  viii. 
1-15).     Led  by  the  Spirit  of  God,  admitted  to 
the  privileges  of  sonship,  aiided  in  prayer  by 
the  Spirit  of  God,  they  shall  never  be  separated 
from  the  love  of  Christ,  and  through  liim  shall 
be  more  than  conquerors  (16-39).    The  doctrine 
of  the  Divine  sovereignty  is  next  treated  of 
with  respect  to  nations  and  individuals,  pas- 
sionate desire  being  expressed  ftirthe  salvation, 
ultimately  to  take  place,  of  the  Jewish  people 
(ix.-xi.).    Then  follow  practical  exhortations 
with  respect  to  Christian  coiiductin  the  several 
relations  of  life — as  to  friends,  to  enemies  and 
persecutors,  to  the  Roman  civil  authorities, 
to    the    church  in   general,  and   to  weaker 
brethren  in  particular  (xii.-xv.  13).    After  in- 
timatingmoreminutelythan  before  his  own  in- 
tended movements  (14-33),  and  sending  many 
salutations  from  himself  and  his  companions 
^xvi.   1-23.),    he    closes   with   a  benediction 
(24-27).    No  eminent  critic  has  disputed  the  - 
genuineness    of  the    epistle,    which    is    ac- 
knowledged even  by  Baur.     It  is  first  alluded, 
to  by  Clement  of  Rome,  a.d.  95,  by  Ignatius, 
by  Polycarp,  by  various  Gnostics,  by  Justin 
Martyr,    by    the    writer   of  the    epistle    to  ■ 
Diognetus,  &c.,  till  finally  Irenaeus,  about  185, 
refers  to  it  by  name.     [Pauline  Theology.] 

Roman -alum,  s.  An  alum  extracted 
from  the  volcanic  rocks  of  the  solfaterra  near 
Naples,  and  containing  more  alumina  than 
the  common  alum. 

Roman-architecture,  5. 

Arch. :  The  Composite  order.  During  the 
first  centuries  of  the  Roman  state  the  build- 
ings erected  are  to  be  ascribed  to  the  Etrus- 
cans, Etruscan  art  forming  the  basis  of  Roman, 
architecture ;  subsequently,  in  the  time  of  the  ■ 
Scipios,  the  taste  for  Grecian  art  was  mingled 
with  it.  Greek  architects  were  soon  intro- 
duced into  Italy  ;  and  thus  Roman  arcliitec- 
ture,  like  Roman  art  in  general,  conformed 
as  nearly  to  the  Grecian  as  the  Roman  genius 
permitted  it  to  do.  The  reticulated  masonry 
[Opus-retioulatum]  is  peculiar  to  Roman 
architecture.  It  consists  of  square  cuneiform 
stones  or  tiles,  with  the  broad  ends  facing  out- 
wards, and  arranged  in  lines,  which  do  not 
r«ii  horizontally,  but  intersect  each  other  like 


i&te,  f^t,  flare,  ^midst,  what,  f^U,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  thSre;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot, 
«r,  wore,  VoU;  work,  wh6,  son;  mute,  cub.  ciire,  ^nite,  car»  r^e,  full;  p:f,  Syrian.    fls,oe  —  e;  ey  =  a;  qu  =  kw. 
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net-work.  The  base  and  the  corners  of  these 
walls  consist  of  horizoutal  layers  of  square- 
stone,  and  there  are  sometimes  intersecting 
belts  of  the  same 
kind  of  material  in 
the  middle  of  the 
network  itself. 
Amongst  all  the 
forms  which  the 
Romans  borrowed 
from  foreign 
sources,  the  art  of 
vaulting,  which 
they  learnt  from 
the  Etruscans,  was 
that  which  they 
most  skilfully 
adapted  and  devel- 
oped, and  rendered  the  most  distinctive  ex- 
pression of  the  peculiarity  of  their  own  style. 
Two  modes  of  construction  consequently  ap- 
pear side  by  side  in  Roman  architecture,  viz., 
the  Italian  arch  and  the  Grecian  column. 

Roman-balance,  s.  An  instrument  for 
weighing,  consisting  of  a  lever  having  arms  of 
unequal  weight  on  the  respective  sides  of  its 
point  of  suspension,  and  a  bob  which  traverses 
the  longer  aud  graduated  limb. 

Roman-candle,  s.  A  species  of  fire- 
work consisting  of  a  tube  partially  filled  with 
alternating  perforated  stars  and  small  charges 
■of  gunpowder.  Fire  communicated  to  the 
upper  end  ignites  the  charges  successively, 
which  throw  out  the  stars  until  all  are  dis- 
charged. 

Roman  Catholic,  a.  &s. 

A.  As  adj. :  Of  or  belonging  to  the  Roman 
Catholics.    [B.J 

B,  As  substantive : 

1.  Clmrch  Hist.  {PL):  The  adherents  of  the 
Church  which  is  Roman  in  its  centre  and 
catholic  in  its  circumference.  The  word  Cath- 
olic, meaning  Universal,  was  used  in  early 
Christian  and  mediseval  times  for  the  great 
ecclesiastical  organization  with  which  the 
vast  mass  of  Christians  were  connected. 
When  tlie  Reformation  took  place,  the  Pro- 
testants refused  to  admit  that  the  Church 
which  tliey  had  left  was  entitled  to  call  itself 
Catholic,  and  prefixed  the  adjective  Roman, 
whilst  its  adherents  claimed  the  designation 
Catholic  without  any  limiting  adjective.  All 
aiiniit  it  to  be  catholic  in  the  sense  of  being 
the  largest  Church  in  Christendom,  and  all 
other  episcopal  Churches  acknowledge  the 
validity  of  the  orders  of  its  cleigy.  The 
number  of  Roman  Catholics  in  the  world  has 
been  estimiited  at  152,000,000,  wliich  is  far 
too  low  ;  at  213,518,063,  at  214,370,000,  and 
at  218,000,000.  Taking  the  second  of  these 
esti  mates,  the  distribution  of  Roman  Catholics 
over  tlie  world  is  liclieved  to  be :  in  Europe, 
150,68050;  Asia,  8,311,800;  Africa,  2,656.205; 
America,  51,422,506  ;  Australia  and  the  adja- 
cent islands,  44y,442,  making  a  total  of 
213,518,063. 

The  radical  difference  between  Protestants 
and  Roman  Uatliolics  lies  in  their  conception 
of  the  Church.  The  latter  hold  that  the 
Roman  Church  is  tke  Church  of  the  New 
Testament,  with  authority  to  define  articles  of 
faith,  and  that  all  bodies  not  in  communion 
with  her  are  either  heretical  or  schismatic. 
Protestants*  views  differwidely— from  that  of 
the  High  Churchman  who,  while  denying  the 
universal  jurisdiction  of  the  Pope,  admits  that 
as  BLshop  of  Rome  he  is  privius  inter  pares,  to 
that  which  considers  hira  the  Man  of  Sin  and 
the  Antichrist  of  Scripture.  From  this  fun- 
damental diflerence  all  others  necessarily  fol- 
low. Roman  Catholics  hold  the  Apostles',  the 
meene,  and  the  Athanasian  Creeds,  Transub- 
stantiation  and  the  sacrifice  of  the  Mass(q.v.), 
Seven  Sacraments  [Sacrament,  s.,  11.  2.],  the 
necessity  of  Confession  [Penance],  the  exist- 
ence of  a  Purgatory  (q.v.),  the  Immaculate 
Conception  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  and  the  In- 
fallibility of  the  Pope. 

2.  Law:  [Emancipation,  Penal-laws,  IT  1| 
Recusant.] 

Roman  Catholicism,  s.  The  system, 
principles,  doctrines,  or  rules  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church. 

Roman-cement,  8.  A  compound  of 
pozzuolan  and  lime. 

Roman-collar,  s. 

Eccles. :  A  collar  ?nade  of  a  parallelogram  of 
lawn  or  fine  linen,   bound  at  the  edge  and 


stitched.  It  is  worn  by  clerics  and  priests 
over  a  black,  by  bishops  and  prelates  over  a 
purple,  and  by  cardinals  over  a  scarlet  stock. 
It  is  of  quite  modern  date,  and  was  originally 
only  the  shirt-collar  turned  down  over  the 
stock. 

Roman-law,  s.  The  Civil  law ;  the  sys- 
tem of  jurisprudence  of  the  aucient  Roman 
Empire. 

i[  Roman  law,  like  every  other  law,  origin- 
ated in  custom.  Its  first  great  stage  of  de- 
velopment was  reached  in  the  publication  by 
the  Decemviri  of  the  Twelve  Tables,  B.C.  451. 
These  were  supplemented  rather  than  super- 
seded under  the  republic  and  the  empire. 
Under  the  former,  enactments  made  in  the 
Comitia  Centuriata  and  the  Cotiiitia  Tributa, 
the  Senatus  ConsuUa,  and  the  Magisterial 
Edicts,  and,  under  the  latter,  the  Imperial 
CoTistitutiones  had  the  force  of  law.  Finally 
the  Justinian  Code,  a.d.  529,  gave  symmetry 
to  the  whole.  The  Roman  law  has  more  or 
less  affected,  the  legislation  of  all  Eui'opean 
countries. 

Roman-literature,  s. 

Literature:  For  nearly  500  years  from  the 
accepted  date  of  the  foundation  of  Rome  its 
people  had  no  literature,  and  when  at  length 
they  attempted  to  supply  the  great  want, 
they  wrote  in  Greek,  and  in  a  servile  manner 
followed  Greek  models.  Ennius,  who  was 
born  B.C.  249,  laid  the  foundation  of  a  genuine 
Latin  literature.  It  gradually  developed, 
culminating  in  the  Augustan  age.  Cicero 
flourished  B.C.  60;  Caesar,  54;  Cornelius 
Nepos,  44 ;  Virgil  and  Horace,  28 ;  Livy  and 
Ovid,  14.  About  A.D.  180  the  Roman  litera- 
ture began  to  decline,  aud  by  539  it  was  in 
the  last  stage  of  decay. 

Roman-ochre,  s.  A  pigment  of  a  rich, 
deep,  and  powerful  orange- yellow  colour, 
transparent  and  durable.  It  is  used,  both 
raw  and  burnt,  in  oil  and  water-colour  paint- 
ing. The  colouring  matter  lA  oxide  of  iron 
mixed  with  earthy  matter. 

Roman-school,  s. 

Art ;  The  style  which  was  formed  or  pre- 
vailed at  Rome  in  the  beginning  of  the  six- 
teenth century,  and  which  was  rejnarkable  for 
its  solid  and  legitimate  efl"ects.  The  works  of 
Raffaelle  exhibit  this  school  in  its  full  develop- 
ment, and  he  is  accordingly  considered  the 
great  head  of  the  Roman  school. 

Roman-type,  s. 

Print.  :  The  ordinary  printing  type  as  op- 
posed to  italic  (q.v.). 

Roman-use,  s. 

Ecclesiol. :  The  order  of  the  Mass  as  off"ered 
in  the  Roman  Church,  and  preserved  from  an 
earlier  use  in  the  missal.     [Sarum-use.] 

Roman-vitriol,  s.  Sulphate  of  copper 
or  blue  vitriol. 

Roman-white,  s.  A  very  pure  white 
pigment. 

rd-man9e',  ro-maunce,  s.  &  a.     [O.  Fr. 

roviaus,  roman,  roviant  =  (1)  Roman,  (2),  the 
Roman  language,  (3)  romance,  ft'om  Low  Lat. 
rorfianice=.\ii  a  Roman  manner  or  tongue, 
from  Lat.  i?o?Jwi?iws  =  Roman  (q.v.);  Sp.  & 
Port,  romance;  Ital.  romanzo;  Fr.  romance  = 
romance,  roTtian  =  a  romance.] 
A.  As  substantive : 

1.  A  tale  in  verse,  told  in  one  of  the 
Romance  dialects,  as  early  French  or  Pro- 
vengal,  as  the  tales  of  the  court  of  Arthur,  of 
Amadis  of  Gaul,  &c.  ;  hence,  any  popular 
epic  belonging  to  the  literature  of  modern 
Europe ;  a  fictitious  and  wonderful  tale  in 
prose  or  verse,  and  of  considerable  length. 

"  If  what  is  called  a  metrical  ri»nance,  in  ita  moat 
extensive  accepfition,  be  properly  defined  a  fabulous 
narrative  or  fictitious  recital  iu  verse,  more  or  less 
marvellous  or  probable,  it  may  be  fairly  concluded 
that  this  species  of  composition  was  known  at  a  vt;ry 
early  x>eriou  to  the  Greeks,  aud,  in  procebs  of  time, 
'  adopted  from  them  by  the  B.omans." — /iitvon: 
Jiainanceg,  vol.  L 

2.  A  sort  of  novel,  especially  one  dealing 
with  surprising  or  marvellous  adventures 
usually  befalling  a  hero  or  heroine ;  a  tale 
picturing  an  almost  purely  imaginary  state  of 
society. 

"  To  love  an  altar  built, 
Of  twelve  vast  French  /iomunces,  neatly  pilt." 

Pope  :  It'tpe  of  the  Luck,  li.  K. 

3.  A  fiction,  a  lie,  a  falsehood. 

4.  Romantic  iriens  or  actions;  a  tendency 
of   the    mind    towards    what    is    romantic, 


mysterious,  or  wonderful;  an  intermixture 
of  the  wonderlul  and  mysterious  m  literatiu-e, 

5.  A  simple  rhythmical  melody  suggestive 
of  a  love  story  ;  a  song  or  short  instruments 
piece  in  ballad  style. 

B.  ^5  adj. :  Pertaining  to  or  descriptive  of 
the  languages  which  arose  in  the  south  and 
west  of  Euiope,  being  chiefly  founded  upon 
the  Latin,  as  spolten  in  the  provinces  subject 
to  Rome.  The  Romance  (or  Romanic)  lan- 
guages include  the  French,  Provencal,  Italian, 
Spanish,  Portuguese,  and  Wallachian. 

r6-man9e',  v.i.    [Romance,  s.] 

1.  To  tell  romantic  or  extravagant  stories  ; 
to  draw  the  long  bow. 

2.  To  be  romantic  :  to  behave  romantically 
or  fancifully  ;  to  build  castles  in  the  air. 

rd-man9'-er,  a.     [Eng.  romand^e);  -er.] 

\.  One  who  romances  ;  one  who  invents  or 
tells  extravagant  stories  ;  a  liar. 
2.  A  writer  or  composer  of  romances. 
"  The  fictions  of  the  Arabs  were  adopted  by  tha 
Troubadours  and  first  Gothic   rotnancers." — MickU: 
The  Liisiad,  bk.  ix. 

ro-man-^e'-ro,  s.  [Sp.]  A  general  name 
for  a  collection  of  national  ballads  or  romances. 

t  ro-man^'-ic-al,  a.  [Eng.  romanc{&) ;  -ical.\ 
Resembling  or  having  the  character  of  the 
romances  of  the  middle  ages ;  romantic. 

ro-man9'-ZSt,  if.  [Eng.  roniaTic(e);  -ist.]  A 
writer  or  composer  of  romances  ;  a  romancer. 

"The  charge,  which  bad  Voltaire  for  its  patron,  that 
'Gil  Bias'  was  a  plagiarism  of  previous  Spanish 
Tomancists." — Daily  Telegihtph,  Deo.  24,  1885, 

*  r6-mau'-9^,  a.  [Eng.  rovtanc^e) ;  -y.]  Bo- 
man  tic. 

"An  old  house,  situated  in  a  romancy  place,'— 
Life  of  A.  Wood,  p.  118. 

Ro-man-ese',  s.  [Roman.]  The  language  trf 
tlie  Wallachians,  spoken  in  Wallachia,  Mol- 
davia, and  parts  of  Hungary. 

r6-man~esc[ue'   (que  as  li),   *  ro-mg>n- 

esk',  a.  &  s.     [Pr.  roviaiiesque.^ 
A..  As  adjective,: 

1.  A  term  applied  to  the  dialect  of  Langue- 
doc[B.  1,] 

2.  Pertaining  to  or  denoting  the  style  of 
architecture  and  ornament  so  called,  prevalent 
during  the  later  Roman  Empire. 

2f.  Embodying  romance  ;  representing  sul> 
jects  and  scenes  appropriate  to  romance ; 
presenting  fentastic  and  nnaginary  representa- 
tions,  as  of  animals  or  foliage. 

4.  Pertaining  to  romance  ;  romantic. 

B.  As  substantive : 

1.  Tlie  common  dialect  of  Languedoc,  and 
some  other  districts  in  the  south  of  France. 

2.  (See  extract). 

"  /inmanesgue  [is]  a  general  term  for  all  the  debased 
styles  of  architecture  which  sprung  iroin  attempts  to 
imitate  the  Komau,  and  which  fliturished  in  Europe 
from  the  period  nf  the  destruction  of  the  Rumau 
power  till  the  introduction  of  Gothic  architecture." — 
Olosaary  of  Architecture. 

3.  A  style  of  art  in  which  fantastic  and 
imaginary  representations  of  animals  and 
foliage  are  employed. 

romanesque-architecture,  s. 

Arch. :  A  general  term  applied  to  the  styles 
of  architecture  which  prevailed  from  the  fifth 
to  the  twelfth  centuries.  Of  these  there  are 
two  divisions  :  (1)  The  debased  Roman,  preva- 
lent from  the  fifth  to  the  eleventh  centuries, 
and  including  the  Byzantine  inodififations  of 
the  Roman,  and  (2)  tlie  late  or  Gothic  Roman- 
esque of  the  eleventh  and  twelfth  centuries, 
comprising  the  later  Byzantine,  the  Lombard, 
and  the  Rhenish,  Saxon,  and  Norman  styles. 
The  former  is  a  pretty  close  imitation  of  the 
Roman,  with  modifications  in  the  application 
and  distribution  of  the  peculiar  features  ;  the 
latter  is  Gothic  in  spirit,  haviiig  a  predomin- 
ance of  vertical  lines,  and  various  other  new 
features.     [Rhenish-architecture.] 

ro-man'-ic,  a.    [Roman.] 

1.  Pertaining  to  the  Roman  languages  or 
dialects,  or  to  the  nations  or  races  speaking 
them ;  romance. 

"The  Itilic  branch  is  represented  among  living 
lan(^u;i},'ea  only  by  the  Kmnanic  dialftcts,  mo  called  as 
being  all  descended  from  the  dialect  of  Rome,  the 
Latin."—  Whitney  :  Life  <t  Growth  of  Lan^uoffc,  ch,  k. 

2.  Being  in  or  derived    from  the  Roman 

alpiiabet. 


hSil,  b6$;  po^t,  jdwl;  cat,  9011,  choms,  fliin,  bench;  go,  ^em;  tliin,  this;  sin,  a^;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist,    pli  =  C 
•Clan,  -tian  =  shan.    -tion,  -sion  =  sbun ;  -(ion,  -slon  =  zhun.    -clous,  -tious,  -sious  =  alius,    -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  bel,  d^t 
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•  Ro'-m^n-ish,  a.  [Eng.  Roman ;  -ish.]  Per- 
taining to  Romanism  ;  Roman,  popish. 

"  Bulla  or  letters  of  election  only  serve  In  the 
Romish  countries."— Ai/life :  Parergon. 

•  Rd'-man-ifin,  s.  [Eng.  Roman ; -ism.]  The 
tenets  and  teachings  of  the  Church  of  Ptorae ; 
Roman  Catholicism. 

"  Thus  Papists  hnre  the  common  faith  .  .  .  and 
their  own  proper  Romanism.,  to  the  very  snme  or  like 
purpose  as  the  Jews  have  tlie  law  and  the  prophets." — 
Brenrit :  Jfew  Waies  to  Salvation,  p.  5. 

t  Ro'-m^n-iSt,  s.  [Eng.  RoTuan;  -ist]  An 
adherent  of  the  Roman  Catholic  church ;  a 
Roman  Catholic.    {Fox:  Actes,  p.  241.) 

P  ro'-man-ize,  v.t.  &  i.     [Eng.  Roman;  -ize.] 

A.  Transitive : 

1.  To  Latinise ;  to  fill  with  Latin  words  or 

idioms. 

"  He  did  too  much  r<mianize  our  tongue,  leaving  the 
words  he  translated,  almost  as  much  Latin  as  he  found 
them. " — Dryden. 

2.  To  convert  to  the  Roma»  Catholic  re- 
ligion or  opinions. 

B.  IjUransitive  : 

1.  To  use  Latin  words  or  idioms. 

*'  So  aplshly  romaniztng,  that  the  word  of  command 
■tiU  waa  set  down  in  Iiatin." — Milton  :  AreopagUica. 

2.  To  conform  to  Roman  Catholic  opinions, 
customs,  or  modes  of  speech.  (See  extract 
under  Roman,  B.  2.) 

•  ro'-man-iz-er,  s.  [Eng.  roma.niz(e);  -er.] 
One  who  roinanizes  ;  one  who  converts  or  con- 
forms to  the  Roman  Catholic  religion. 

ro-mans^h',  ro-xnaush',  ron-mansQli^  s. 

[For  Roinanish,  from  Roman  (q.v.).]  A  dia- 
lect spoken  in  the  Grisons  of  Switzerland. 
It  is  based  on,  or  corrupted  from  the  Latin. 

•  ro-mant',   *  ro'-m^t,   *  ro-maunt,  s. 

[Fr.   romun,    the  t  being   excrescent,  as    in 

tyranf,  &c.]    A  romance. 

"  The  Latin  tongue,  as  is  observed  by  an  ingenions 
writer,  ceased  to  be  spoken  in  Frafice  about  the  ninth 
century,  and  was  succeeded  by  what  was  called  the 
romance  tongue,  a  mixture  of  the  language  of  the 
Franks  and  bad  Latin.  As  the  songs  of  chivalry 
became  the  most  popular  compositions  in  that  lan- 
guage, they  were  emphatically  called  romang  or 
romants.  though  this  name  was  at  tirst  given  to  any 
piece  of  poetry." — Percy :  Reliques,  liL  21. 

ro-m^'-tic,  *  ro-m^ -tick,  a.  [Fr.  ro- 
mantique;  Sp.  &  Ital.  romantico.] 

1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  romance ;  partaking 
of  the  nature  if  romance;  marvellous,  ex- 
travagant, fanciful,  wild. 

"I  cannot  bat  look  on  an  InditTerency  of  mind,  as 
to  the  good  or  evil  things  of  this  life,  as  a  mere  roman- 
tickta.ncy.'—Stillingfieet:  Sermons,  vol.  lii.,  eer.  a 

2.  Given  to  extravagant  or  fanciful  ideas ; 
&ncifuL 

"  Far  wore  than  people  of  romantic  dlspoBitlons 
will  readily  admit." — MacaiUay :  Bist.  Eng.,  cb.  ziii. 

3.  Pertaining  to  romances,  or  the  popular 
literature  of  the  middle  ages ;  hence,  fictitious, 
imaginary,  ideal,  chimerical. 

^  .  *'  Fiction's  fair  romantic  range." 

Scotl:  Jfarmion,  v.    (Introd.) 

4.  Wildly  picturesque ;  full  of  wild,  fan- 
tastic, and  striking  scenery :  as,  a  romantic 
landscape. 

romantic-scliool,  s. 

Literature : 

1.  A  school  of  poetry  founded  in  Gennany, 
about  1808,  by  the  brothers  Schlegel. 

2.  A  similar  school  in  France,  represented 
by  Victor  Hugo,  Dumas,  and  some  novelists. 
[Romanticism.] 

•  ro-man'-tic-al,  u..  [Eng.  roTnantic;  -al.] 
Romantic 

"  This  theology  of  Epicnrus  wan  but  romantical."^ 
Cudtoorth :  Inpdl.  System,  bk.  1,  ch.  ii. 

t  rd-mSu'-tic-al-lS?*  adv.  [Eng.  romantical; 
-ly.]  In  a  romantic  manner ;  fancifully,  wildly, 
extravagantly. 

•  ro-mS.n'-ta-95^111,  s.  [Eng.  romantic;  -ism.] 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  romantic ; 
Bpecif.  applied  to  the  reaction  from  classical  to 
medireval  forms,  which  originated  in  Germany 
about  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century. 
Similar  reactions  took  place  at  a  later  period  in 
France  and  England. 

"  His  style  may  be  described  as  a  mixture  of  the 
c'^tsxical  and  the  romantic,  itn  classicism  being  that  of 
Jlciiilelasoliu  and  its  romanticism  that  of  Schumann." 
—  Dailu  relegraph.  Sept.  12,  J  385. 

2.  Tlrat  which  is  romantic;  romantic  feel- 
ing, actions,  or  expieasion.s. 


ro-man'-t^-^ist,  s.  [Eng.  romantic;  -ist.] 
One  who  supports  or  is  imbued  with  roman- 
ticism. 

"  Much  of  the  '  genial  Intercourse  between  all 
classes'  which  ignorant  romanticists  praise  in  the 
past."— /hii^j/  Telegraph,  Nov.  7, 1862. 

*  ro-xnin'-tic-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  romantic;  -ly.] 
In  a  romantic  manner  ;  romantically. 

*  ro-m&a'-tic-ness,  s.  [Eng.  romantic; 
-ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  romantic. 

rom'-a-ny,  rom'-a-ni,  rdm'-ma-ny.  s. 

[Gipsy  Rom  =  a  man,  a  husband ;  connected 
by  Paspati  with  the  name  of  the  Indian  god 
Rama,  while  Miklosich  identities  it  with 
Sansc.  doma,  (2om&a  =  a  low-caste  musician.] 

1.  A  gipsy. 

2.  The  language  spoken  by  gipsies.  (It  is 
nowhere  to  be  found  pure  now,  being  in  every 
case  much  corrupted  by  intermixture  witli  the 
languages  of  the  nations  among  whom  the 
gipsies  have  lived.) 

"  Whether  Romani  is  derived  from  Indi,  Mai'athi, 
Ac,  can  only  be  determined  by  minute  iuveBtigations, 
which,  long  neglected,  are  now  being  carried  on  by 
various  Orientalists.  They  have  at  least  established 
that  Romani  stands  in  the  relation  of  a  sister,  not  a 
daughter,  to  the  seven  principal  Indian  dialecta" 
—Encyc.  Brit.  (ed.  9th).  x.  614. 

ro-manz'-a  (z  as  tz),  s.    [Ital.] 

Music  :  A  romance  (q.v.). 

po-mSnz-i-e'-ri  (z  as  tz),  s.  pi.     [Ital.  = 

roinancists.]  A  school  of  Italian  poets,  who 
took  for  their  subjects  the  romances  of  France 
and  Spain,  and  especially  those  relating  to 
Charlemagne  and  his  knights.  Ariosto  is  the 
chief  poet  of  the  school. 

ro-manz'-d-vite  (z  as  tz),  s.  [After  Count 
Romanzov;  suff.  -ite  (Min.).'] 

Min. :  A  brown  variety  of  essonite  (q.v.), 
from  Kimito,  Finland. 

*  rom-aunty «.    [Rom ant.] 

*  rom-bel,  n.  [Ritvble.]  A  rambling  noise ; 
a  rumour. 

rom-bow'-line,  •.    [Rumbowline.] 

^rozne,  v.i.    [Roam.)  ~ — ^ 

*r6me, ».    [Room.] 

rome'-ine,  rome'-ite,  s.    [After  the  crystal- 

lographer,  Rome  de  I'lsle ;  suff.  -ine,  -ite 
(Kiu.).] 

Min. :  A  tetragonal  mineral  occurring  in 
octahedrons,  mostly  very  minute,  with  various 
others  at  San  Marcel,  Val  d'Aosta,  Piedmont. 
Hardness,  about  5*5 ;  sp.  gr.  between  4714 
and  4'675 ;  colour,  hyacinth-red  and  honey-yel- 
low. Compos.:  antimony,  62'24;  oxygen, 
16"32 ;  lime,  21'44  =  100,  which  corresponds 
with  the  formula  SRO.SbOgjSbOs. 

rome'-kin,  rom'-lcin,  s.  [Etym.  doubtful ; 
cf.  rummer.]    A  kind  of  drinking-cup. 

*  rdme'-pen-n^,  *  rome'-scot,  *  rome'- 

Slldt,  s.  [A.S.  Rome-scott,  Rdme-feoh,  Rdmpcen- 
ning,  Rimpmnig.]  [Shot  (2),  s.]  The  same  as 
Peter-pence  (q.v.). 

"The  usual  tribute  of  romeicot."— Milton :  SUt. 
£ng„  bk,  vL 

Rom'-isll,  a.  [Eng.  Bom(e) ;  -isft..]  Pertaining 
or  belonging  to  Rome  or  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church.  (Used  with  a  slightly  contemptuous 
force,  as  the  Romish  church,  Romish  ritual,  &c.) 

*  rom'-ist,  e.  [Eng.  Ro7n(e);  -ist.]  A  Roman 
Catholic,  a  Romanist. 


romp,  s.    [Romp,  v.] 

1.  A  rude,  awkward,  forward  girl,  fond  of 
boisterous  or  rough  play. 

"  First,  giggling,  plotting  chamber-maids  arrive, 
Uoydens  and  romps,  led  on  by  Geii'ral  Clive." 

ChurchiU :  The  Rosciad. 

2.  Rude  or  rough  play  or  frolic. 

"  Only,  like  a  child,  to  be  on  the  roTnp  again  imme> 
Aiately.^'— Daily  Telegraph,  Sept.  2i,  1885. 

rdxnp.  v.i.     [Another  form  of  ramp  (q.v.),J 
To  play  about  li^dely,  noisily,   and  boister- 
ously ;  to  frisk  about ;  to  indulge  in  romp.s. 
"I  found  the  creature  romping  aud  rolling  in  full 
liberty.'— Z>a«j/  Telegraph,  Sept.  24, 1885. 

romp'-mg,  pr.  par.  or  a.     [Romp,  v.  ] 

romp'-ing-ly,  adv.     [Eng.  romping;  -ly.]    In 
a  romping  manner  ;  like  a  romp ;  rompishly. 


rdmp'-ish,  a.    [Eng.  romp;  -ish.]    Given  or 

inclined  to  romping. 

"  The  rompish  audacity  with  which  this  merry  com- 
pany of  maidens  boarded  aud  took  posBBsslou  of  th*' 
ship."— Daily  Telegraph,  Jan.  16. 1866. 

romp' -iBlL-lp,  adv.  [Eng.  rompisk;  -ly,}  In 
a  rompish  manner ;  like  a  romp. 

romp'-ish-ness,  s.  [Eng.  rompisk;  -ness.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  rompish;  a  dis- 
position to  indulge  in  rough  or  boisterous 
play. 

"  She  would  Immediately  snatch  off  my  perriwlg, 
try  it  upon  herself  in  the  glass,  clap  her  arms  » 
kimbow,  draw  my  sword,  aud  make  passes  on  the  wall, 
take  off  my  cravat,  aud  seize  tt  to  make  some  other 
use  of  the  lace,  or  run  into  some  other  unaccouutabla 
rompishnoss."— Steele :  Spectator,  No.  187. 

rom'-pu,  rom'-pee,  s.  [Fr.  rompu,  pa.  par. 
of  rompre  (Lat.  rumpo)  =  to  break,] 

Her. :  Applied  to  an  ordinary  when  broken, 
parted  asunder,  or  fracted :  as,  a  chevron  or 
bend  rompu. 

*  ron-daghe',  s.    [Fr.] 

Old  Arm. :  A  large  circular  shield  for  foot- 
soldiers,  entirely  covering  the  upper  part  of 
the  body,  with  a  slit  at  the  top  for  seeing 
through,  and  another  at  the  side  to  pass  the 
sword  through. 

ronde,  a.    [Fr.] 

Typog.  :  A  kind  of  round,  cursive  character 
in  imitation  of  French  writing,  similar  to  our 
old  Chancery  engrossing  hand. 

ofiiA  (me  16  i>ei  tu.  TrlowDe. 

ron'-deau  (eau  as  6),  ron'-dd»  s.  [Fr.  ron- 
deau, from  rond  =  round.] 

1.  A  poem  written  in  iambic  verse  of  eight 
or  ten  syllables,  and  in  thirteen  lines ;  it- 
must  have  but  two  rhymes.  It  contains  three 
stanzas,  the  first  and  third  of  which  have  five 
lines  each,  and  the  second  three ;  there  is  also- 
a  refrain,  consisting  of  the  tirst  word  or  words- 
in  the  first  line,  added,  without  rhyming  with 
anything,  to  the  end  of  the  eighth  line  and 
of  the  thirteenth  line.  {E,  Gosse,  in  Corn- 
hill  Magazine,  July,  1877.) 

2.  Music: 

(1)  A  piece  of  music  vocal  or  instrumental, 
generally  consisting  of  three  strains,  the  first 
of  which  closes  in  the  original  key,  while  each 
of  the  others  is  so  constructed  in  modulation, 
as  to  reconduct  the  ear  in  an  easy  and  natural 
manner  to  the  first  strain. 

"  Rondo  form  differs  from  sonata  or  symphonic 
form,  in  that  the  first  part  is  not  marked  lor  repeat, 
The  original  subject  does  nut  modulate,  but  reappears- 
in  its  key-chord  at  the  close  of  the  first  period,  and 
again  after  the  modulation  of  the  second  subject,  an- 
that  it  must  be  heard  three  times," — Stainer  i  iiarret: 
Musical  Dictionary. 

(2)  A  kind  of  jig  or  lively  tune  that  ends- 
with  the  first  strain  repeated. 

rou'-delyS.  [O.  Fr.,  from  r(md  =  round  ;  Sp. 
rondel;  ItaX. rondello.] 

1.  A  poem  in  fourteen  lines,  properly  of 
eight  sylla,bles.  There  should  be  but  two 
rhymes  throughout ;  those  in  the  first,  fourth, 
fifth,  ninth,  and  twelfth  lines,  and  those  of 
the  second,  third,  sixth,  tenth,  and  eleventh 
lines  should  correspond.  The  seventh  and 
eighth,  and  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  lines 
are  repetitions  of  the  first  and  second.  {£. 
GossCf  in  Cornhill  Magazine,  July,  1877.) 

2.  Something  round  ;  a  rondle. 

3.  The  same  as  Rondeau,  1. 

*4.  Fort.:  A  small,  round  tower  erected 
at  the  foot  of  a  bastion. 

ron-de-le'-ti-a  (t  as  sh),  s.  [Named  after 
Wm.  Rondelet.'M.D.  (1507-1566),  a  naturalist 
of  MontpelUer.] 

1.  5o£. :  A  large  genus  of  Hedyotidae.  Shrubs 
with  white,  yellow,  blue,  pink,  roseate,  or 
scarlet  flowers ;  mostly  from  the  hotter  parts 
of  America.  The  bark  of  Rondeletia  Jfebri/uga 
is  given  at  Sierra  Leone  in  fevers. 

2.  Perfumery :  A  perfume,  named  from  TJoti- 
deletia  odorata,  found  in  Mexico  and  Cuba,  bub' 
not  really  prepared  from  that  plant. 

ron-delle',  s.     [Rondle,  II.  3.) 

*  ron-deur',  s.    [Fr.]    Rondure  (q.v.). 

ron'-dle,  ron'-del,  ».    [O.  Fi-.  rondel,  from 
roiid  =  round  (q.v.).] 
L  Ordinary  Txinguage : 
*  1.  Anything  round  ;  a  circle. 


Gkte,  l^t,  f^e,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;   we,  -wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;   go,  p6tf 
or,  wore,  W9l^  w6rl£,  who,  son;  mate,  cub,  ciire,  ^nite,  cur,  rule,  full;  try,  Syrian.    3q,  od  =  e;  ey  =  a;  qu  =  lew. 


rondo— rooker 
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2.  The  step  of  a  ladder  ;  a  round,  a  rung. 
n.  TechnicaUy: 

1.  Fort. :  The  same  as  Rondel,  3. 

2.  Her. :  A  roundel  (q.v.). 

"Certain  rondlea  given  in  arniB,  have  their  namea 
Bccording  to  their  several  colours, "—PaacAom, 

3.  MetalL:  A  round  plate  or  disc.  The  term 
is  applied  to  the  crust  or  scale  which  forms 
upou  the  surface  of  molten  metal  in  cooling, 
and  which  is  removed  from  the  crucible  or 
cistern  from  time  to  time  as  it  congeals,  in 
order  to  ob1>nin  the  metal  in  a  form  suitable 
for  farther  treatment  instead  of  in  a  solid 
mass.  Spelled  also  rondcUe.  Copper  thus 
treated  is  known  as  rose  copper  from  its  red 
colour. 

ron'-do,  ».    [Rondeau.] 

•  ron'-diire,  s.   [Fr.  rond  =  round.]  A  circle. 

"  With  April's  flrst-bom  flowers,  and  all  things  rare 
That  heaven's  aii-  in  this  huge  rondure  hems." 

Shakesp. :  Sonnet  31. 

•  rone,  pret.  qfv.    [Rain,  v.] 

rone,  s.  [From  the  same  root  as  run;  cf. 
runnel;  Prov.  Eng.  ruTie,  and  Prov.  Ger. 
roune  =  a  channel.!    [Rhone.]    (Scotch.) 

•  rong,  pret.  &  pa.  par.  qfv.    [Ring,  v.] 

•  rong,  o.  [Rung,  s.]  A  rung  or  round  of  a 
ladder. 

"  So  many  steps  or  rongt  as  it  were  of  Jacob's  ladder." 
— Bishop  Andrews :  Sermons,  p.  561. 

•ron'-ion  (i  as  y),  *ron'-y6n,  s.  [Fr.  rogue 
=  scab,  mange,  itch,  from  Lat.  robiginem, 
accus.  of  robigo  =  rust.]  A  mangy,  scabby 
animal ;  a  scurvy  person  ;  a  drab, 

"Out  of  my  door,  you  witch,  you   polecat,  yon 
ronyon."— Shakesp. :  Merry  Wives  qf  Windsor,  iv.  2. 


ront. 


[Runt.  ] 


rodd,  *  rode,  roode,  5.  [The  same  word  as 
rod  (q.v.).  A.S,  r6d=a,  rod,  a  gallows,  a 
cross  ;  eogn.  with  O.  Fris.  rode  ;  O.  S.  roda  — 
gallows,  cross  ;  Dut.  roede  =  a  rod,  a  perch,  a 
wand  ;  O.  H.  Ger.  riuti  =  a  rod  of  land  ;  Ger. 
rulhe;  Lat.  rurfis  =  a  rod,  a  staff.] 
*  1,  A  cross. 


2.  A  cross  or  crucifix ;  specif.,  a  representa- 
tion of  the  crucified  Saviour,  or,  more  gene- 
rally, of  the  Trinity,  placed  in  Catholic 
churches  over  the  altar-screen,  hence  termed 
the  rood-screen.  The  rood  consisted  of  the 
three  persons  of  the  Trinity,  the  Son  being 
represented  as  crucified.  Generally  figures 
of  the  Virgin  and  St.  John  were  placed  at  a 
Blight  distance  on  each  side  of  the  principal 
group,  in  reference  to  John  xxix.  26. 

*' '  Now,  by  the  rood,  my  lovely  maid, 
Your  courtesy  has  erred,'  he  said." 

Scott :  Lady  of  the  Lahe,  1.  22. 

3.  A  rod,  pole,  or  perch,    [Rod,  s.,  I.  3.) 

4.  A  unit  of  superficial  measurement,  the 
fourth  part  of  a  statute  acre,  and  equal  to  40 
square  perches  or  poles,  or  1,210  square  yards. 

"  A  time  there  was,  ere  England's  griefs  beean, 
When  every  rood  of  ground  maintained  its  man.* 
Goldsmith :  Deserted  Village. 

rood-arch,  s.  The  arch  in  a  church 
between  the  nave  and  chancel,  so  called  fi-om 
the  rood  being  placed  there. 

rood-beam,  *  rode-beem,  s.  A  beam 
across  the  entrance  to  the  chancel  of  a  church 
tor  supporting  the  rood. 

"  [He]  lith  ygrave  under  the  rode-beem." 

Chaucer:  C.  T.,  «,078. 

rood-cloth,  s. 

Eccles. :  A  black  or  violet  cloth  with  which 
the  rood  was  covered  during  Lent. 

*  rood-free,  u.  Exempt  from  punish- 
ment. 

rood-lofl^  s.  Agalleryovertheentranceto 
the  choir  of  a  church,  at  the  front  of  which  the 
rood  or  crucifix  was  placed.  It  was  composed 
of  open  tabernacle-work,  in  wood  or  stone, 
and  was  approached  by  a  small  staircase  in 
the  wall  of  the  building.    (Ambc] 

rood-saluts,  s.  pi. 

Eccles.:  Images  of  the  Virgin  and  of  St. 
John,  the  beloved  disciple,  placed  on  each 
Bide  of  the  crucifix. 

rood-screen,  e.  An  ornamental  parti- 
tion separating  the  choir  of  a  church  fi-om  th« 
nave.and  often  supporting  the  rood  or  crucifix. 

rood-tower,  rood-steeple,  s.     The 


tower  or  steeple  built  over  the  intersection 
of  a  cruciform  church. 

*rood-tree,  **  roode-tre,  s.    The  cross. 

"  I  leue  and  trust  in  Christes  feith. 
Which  died  vpon  the  roode-tre.'" 

Gower:  C.  A.,  U. 

rod'-de-bok,  «.  [Dut.  rootZ  =  red,  and  bok  = 
a  buck.] 

Zool. :  CepMlopus  natalensis^  the  Natal  Bush 
Buck.  Colour  bright  bay,  with  short  conical 
horns.  It  inhabits  the  thick  brushwood  of 
the  forests  about  Natal  and  the  country  to  the 
eastward. 

rodd'-peer,  s.    [Eng.  rood,  and  peer  (?).] 
Bot. :  Phoberos  Ecklonii.    (Amer.) 

ro6d'-^,  a.  [Btym.  doubtful.]  Rank  in 
growth  ;  coarse,  luxurious. 

ro6f,  *rhof,  *rof,  *roofe,  s.  [For  hroof, 
from  A.S.  hrdf=a.  roof;  cogn.  with  O.  Fris. 
hrof;  Dut.  roef ;  Icel.  hrdf  =  &  shed  under 
which  ships  are  built  or  kept ;  Russ.  krov  =a 
roof.] 

1.  Arch. ;  The  uppermost  member  of  a 
building  ;  the  cover  of  any  house  or  building, 
irrespective  of  the  material  of  which  it  is  com- 
posed. The  simplest  form  of  roof  consists 
merely  of  inclined  rafters,  abutting  at  their 
upper  end,  and  attached  to  a  fixed  bearing  at 
the  lower  ends.  Roofs  are  of  various  kinds, 
and  are  distinguished  (1)  by  the  materials  of 
which  they  are  composed,  as  iron  roofs,  wood, 
slate,  tile,  or  thatch  roofs,  &c.,  or  (2)  by  the 
form  and  mode  of  construction,  as  gable- 
roofs,  flat,  lean-to,  hip,  curbed,  ogee,  man- 
sard, &c.  The  span  is  the  width  between 
supports.  The  rise  is  the  height  in  the  centre 
above  the  level  of  the  supports.  The  pitch  is 
the  slope  of  the  rafters. 

"  How  reverend  is  the  face  of  this  tall  uile. 
Whose  ancient  pillars  rear  their  marole  heads, 
To  bear  aloft  its  arch'd  and  pond'rous  roof." 

Congreve :  Afouy-ninff  Bride,  il. 

2.  Carp.  :  The  timber  framework  by  which 
the  roofing  or  covering  materials  of  ar building 
are  supported.  It  consists  of  the  principal 
rafters,  the  common  rafters  and  the  purlins. 
(See  these  words.)  The  two  varieties  of  roof- 
ing in  use  are  King-pnat  roofs  and  Queen-post 
roofs.    (See  these  words.) 

3.  Mining:  The  part  above  the  miner's  head; 
that  part  lying  immediately  upon  the  coal. 

4.  Anything  corresponding  with  or  resem- 
bling the  covering  of  a  house,  as  the  arch  or 
top  of  a  furnace,  an  oven,  a  carriage,  coach, 
&c. ;  an  arch ;  the  interior  of  a  vault ;  a  ceiling. 

"  The  roQ^  of  the  chamber." 

Shakesp. :  Cymbeline,  it,  4. 

5.  Hence,  fig.,  a  canopy  or  the  like, 

"  The  dust 
Bhonld  have  ascended  to  the  roof  of  heaVu." 

Shakesp.  :  Antony  A  Cleopatra,  iii.  ft. 

6.  A  covering  or  shelter  generally. 

"  Heaven's  arch  is  oft  their  roof,  the  pleasant  shed 
Oi  oak  and  plain  oft  serves  them  for  a  bed." 

Drummond :  Speech  of  Caledonia. 

*  7.  A  house  in  general. 

•'  Within  this  roof 
The  enemy  of  all  your  graces  lives." 

Shakesp. :  As  You  like  It,  11.  3. 

&  The  upper  part  of  the  mouth ;  the  palate. 

"  Swearing  till  my  very  roof  was  dry 
With  oaths  of  love." 

Shakesp. :  Merchant  qf  Venice,  ilL  2. 

roof-gnard,  s. 

Build. :  A  contrivance  for  preventing  snow 
from  sliding  from  a  roof.  It  consists  usually 
of  a  continuous  series  of  horizontal  slates, 
slightly  raised  above  the  roof-cover  and  sup- 
ported by  uprights.    (ATner.) 

roof-tree,  s. 

1.  The  beam  in  the  angle  of  a  roof. 

2,  Hence,  used  for  the  roof  itself. 

•'  Does  all  that  lies  in  his  power  to  make  you  happy 
during  your  lengthened  stay  under  his  capacious 
roof -tree."— Pall  Mall  Gazette,  Oct.  5,  1882. 

Tf  To  your  roof-tree :  A  toast  expressive  of  a 
wish  for  the  prosperity  of  one's  family,  or  of 
all  under  his  roof.    {Scotch.) 

roof-truss,  s.  The  framework  (rf  a  roof, 
consisting  of  thrust  and  tie  pieces, 

roof,  v.t.    [Roof,  s.] 

1.  To  cover  with  a  roof. 

2.  To  arch  over ;  to  cover.  {Milton:  P.  B., 
11.  293.) 

3.  To  inclose  in  a  house ;  to  shelter. 

"  Here  had  we  now  our  country's  honor  roof'd 
Were  the  grao'd  person  of  our  Banquo  present." 
Shakesp.  :  Macbeth,  Hi,  4. 


roof'-er,  s.  [Eng,  roof,  v. ;  -cr.]  One  who 
roofs  or  covers  with  a  roof, 

roof '-ing,  pr.  par.  &  s.     [Roof,  v.] 

A.  As  pr.  par. :  (See  the  verb). 

B.  As  substantive : 

1.  Tlie  act  of  covering  with  a  roof. 

2.  The  materials  of  which  a  roof  Is  com- 
posed ;  materials  for  a  roof. 

3.  The  roof  itself;  hence,  used  figuratively 
for  shelter. 

roof-less,  a.    [Eng.  roof;  -less.] 

1.  Having  no  roof. 

"  Thither  I  came,  and  there— amid  the  gloom  .  ,  , 
Appeur'd  a  roofless  hut." 

Wordsworth  :  Excursion,  bk.  1. 

2.  Having  no  roof  or  shelter;  unshelteced- 

roof'-let,  s.  [Eng.  roof;  dimin.  suffl  -let.]  A 
little  roof  or  covering. 

*ro6f'-^,  a.     [Eng.  roof;  -y.]    Having  roofs. 
"  Whether  to  roofy  houses  they  repair. 
Or  sun  themselves  abroad  In  open  air." 

Dryden :  Virgil ;  Qeorgic  iii.  684. 

rook  (1),  s.  [A.S.  hr6c,  cogn.  with  Icel  hrdkr; 
Dan.  raage :  Sw.  roka;  Irish  &  Gael,  roca^; 
O.  H.  Ger.  hruok;  M.  H.  Ger.  rovck  =  a  ronk  ; 
Ger.  ruchert  =  a.  jackdaw.  A  word  of  imita- 
tive origin  ;  cf.  Gael,  roc  =■  to  croak  (q.v.)  ; 
Lat.  raucus  =  hoarse.] 

1.  OrnitTi.  :  Corvus  frvgilefjua,  an  eminently 
gregarious  bird,  inhabiting  cultivated  wooded 
districts,  and  apparently  preferring  to  build 
and  breed  near  the  abodes  of  man.  They  are 
very  widely  distributed,  and  are  probably 
nowherij  more  common  than  in  England, 
Ireland,  and  the  south  of  Scotland.  The 
adult  male  is  from  eighteen  to  twenty-two 
inches  long ;  plumage  black,  glossed  with 
purple  on  the  upper  parts,  lower  surface  of 
wing-  and  tail-quills  lustrous,  dark  grayish- 
black  ;  legs,  toes,  and  claws  black.  Base  of 
beak,  forehead,  lores,  chin,  and  throat  bare, 
but  the  cause  of  this  nudity  is  not  known. 
Some  assert  that  the  feathers  are  abraded  as 
the  bird  digs  in  the  ground  for  food  ;  others, 
that  it  is  a  natural  peculiarity.  The  female 
is  rather  less  than  the  male,  and  her 
plumage  is  not  so  brilliant.  "White  and  other 
varieties  often  occur.  Their  nest  is  about 
two  feet  in  diameter;  eggs  four  to  six  in 
number,  bluish-green,  blotched  with  brown. 
(See  extract.) 

"  The  balance  between  injury  or  benefit  derived 
from    /looks   by  agriculturists'  is  a  question   which 

feueral  opinion  seems  to  have  settled  by  considering 
hat  the  damage,  thoucrh  often  great,  is  much  more 
than  outweighed  by  the  services  rendered  in  the 
destruction  of  millions  of  gruba  of  tba  cockcliafer,  th» 
chovy,  the  several  species  of  wireworm.  and  the  larva 
of  craiie-fiiea."— r^rreK.-  IJrit.  Birds  (ed.  4th),  ii.  29. 

2.  Fig. :  A  cheat,  a  swindler ;  one  who  plucka 
pigeons  ;  a  sharper.     [Pigeon,  s.,  I.  2.] 

"  Such  wits  as  he  are,  to  a  company  of  reasonabla 
men,  like  rooks  to  the  gamesters,  who  only  fill  a  room 
at  the  talile,  but  are  so  far  from  contributing  to  the 
play,  that  they  only  serve  to  spoil  the  fancy  of  those 
vho  do."— Wycherley  :  Country  Wife,  I.  I. 

rook-pie,  s.    A  pie  made  of  young  rooks. 

t  rook  (2),  *  roke,  s.  [Fr.  roc,  from  Pers.  rokh 
—  i  rook  at  chess.] 

Chess :  One  of  the  pieces  in  chess  placed  at 
the  four  corners  of  the  board.  It  can  move 
the  whole  extent  of  the  board  in  lines  parallel 
to  its  sides.    Also  called  a  Castle. 

rook  (3),  a.    [Rick.] 

rook  (1),  v.t.  &  i.    [Rook  (1),  s.] 

A.  Trans. :  To  rob,  to  cheat,  to  swindle,  to 
sharp. 

"  He  [Sir  John  Denham]  was  much  rooked  by 
gamesieiR  "—Aubrey  :  Anecdotes,  ii.  317. 

*  B.  IntraTis. :  To  cheat,  to  swindle,  to  rob. 

"  Put  into  a  mixed  herd  of  unruly  boys,  and  there 
learning  to  rook  at  spanfarthlng."— iocie .'  On  Educa> 
tion. 

t  rook,  v.i.  [Rook  (2),  «.]  To  castle  at  chess. 
[Castle,  v.] 

rook  (2),  v.i.  [Ruck,  v.]  To  cower,  to  ruck, 
to  squat. 

"  The  raven  rook'd  her  on  the  chimney-top." 

Shakesp.  :  3  Henry  VI.,  t,  8. 

*  rook'-er  (1),  s,  [Eng,  rook  (1),  V,  ;  -er.]  A 
cheat,  a  swindler. 

"  /lookers  and  sharpers  work  their  several  pnds."— 
Kennet :  Erasmus  ;  Praise  of  Folly,  p.  76. 

rook'-er  (2),  s.     [Etym.  doubtful ;  cf.  ra1;er.] 
Bakery :  A  tool  like  the  letter  L,  used  for 
withdrawing  ashes  from  the  oven. 


boil,  b6^;  po^t,  j^l;  cat,  9ell,  chorus,  ghln,  bengh;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a^;  expect,  ^Kenophon,  e^lst.    -ing. 
■Hdan, -tian  =  sh^n.   -tion, -sion^sbiin; -tlon, -9ion=:zbun.   -clous, -tious, -sious  =  shus.   -hie, -die,  &c.  =  h^l.  d$L 
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rookery— root 


rook'-er-^,  £.     [Eng.  rook  (1),  s. ;  -ery.] 

1.  A  wood.'or  grove  of  trees,  used  by  rooks 
for  nesting  places. 

2.  Rocks,  &;e.,  frequented  by  sea-birds  for 
laying  their  eggs  ;  a  resort  of  seals  for  breeding 
purposes.    [Penguin-rookery.] 

3.  The  rooks  belonging  to  a  particular 
rookery.    (Tennyson:  Locksley  HaZl,  68.) 

4.  A  brotliel.    (Slang.) 

5.  A  close  assemblage  of  poor,  mean,  and 
dirty  buildings,  inhabited  by  the  lowest 
classes ;  a  resort  of  thieves,  sharpers,  prosti- 
tutes, &c. 

"  The  rookeTy  is  for  the  moat  part  a  consequence  of 
an  excess  of  )iopa1ation  crowded  by  stem  necessity 
Into  a  limited  epAce."— Daily  Chronicle,  Dec.  18,  1885, 

•rook'-y,  a.     [Eng.  rook  (1),  a.;   -y.]     In- 
habited by  rooks. 

"  Light  thickens ;  and  the  crow 
Alakes  wing  to  the  roohif  wood." 

Skakesp.  :  Macbeth,  iii.  S. 

ro6m,    *  roome,    *  roum,    *  roume,    s. 

[A.S.   rw77i=(s.)  room,  (a.)  spacious;   cogn. 
with    Dut.  rwim  =  spacious,  a  room;    Icel. 
ru7)t7-=- spacious,    room;   Dan.    &  Sw.  rum; 
O.  H.  Ger.  rum;  Ger.  raum ;  Goth,  rums.] 
I,  Ordirmry  Tjingiiage : 

I.  Space,  compass;  extent  of  place,  whether 
great  nr  small. 

"  It  Ib  done  ns  thoD  bast  commanded,  and  yet  there 
is  room."— /.uJte  xiv.  S2. 

*  2.  A  place,  a  station. 

"  When  thou  art  bidden  by  any  man  to  s  wedding, 
■it  not  dpwn  in  the  highest  room. "— iufte  liv.  8. 

*  3.  Office,  post,  station,  position. 

"  To  have  and  enjoy  that  office  and  room.'—ffol- 
iruhed :  Scotland  (an.  1543). 

4,  Place  or  station  once  occupied  by  another ; 
stead,  as  in  succession  or  substitution. 

"  Let  tbla  supply  the  room." 

Sliak'-sp.     3  Ilenry  VI.,  Li.  6. 

5.  An  apartmi^nt  in  a  house  :  as,  a  di-awing- 
room,  a  bedroom,  &c.  ;  also  an  apartment  in  a 
ship  :  as,  the  bread-room,  the  gun-room,  &c. 

*  6.  A  box  or  seat  at  a  play.    (Marston.) 

*  7.  Family,  company. 

"  All  the  Greeka  will  honour  yon  as  of  celestial 
room." — Chapman  : 

8.  A  fishing  station  in  British  North  America. 
{Slmmonds.) 

9.  Ability  to  admit  or  allow ;  freedom  for 
action  ;  opportunity,  scope,  latitude. 

"  Will  you  not  look  with  pity  on  ine  t 
Is  there  no  hope?  is  there  no  room  for  pardon?" 
A.  Philips. 

II.  Mininq :  The  worked  space  in  a  mine, 
especially  of  a  coal-mine,  where  the  roof  is 
supported  by  regular  pillars. 

%  (1)  To  give  or  leave  room :  To  withdraw ; 
to  leave  spacefor  another  to  pass  or  be  seated, 

(2)  Tomakeroom:  To  open  a  way  or  passage  ; 
to  remove  obstructions. 

"  A  man's  gift  maketh  room  for  him,  and  brlngeth 
bim  before  great  men." — Proo.  xviiL  16. 

room-and-space,  s. 

Shipbuild.  :  The  distance  between  the 
stations  of  the  timber  fi-ames  which  consti- 
tute the  ribs.  It  varies  from  2  ft.  6  in.  to 
3  ft.  9  in.  Room  is  the  rib ;  space,  the  dis- 
tance apart. 

Room  and  space  staff:  A  Ions  measuring- 
rod  used  in  spacing  and  regulating  the  dis- 
tance apart  of  a  ship's  frames. 

room-paper,  s.»  Wall-paper ;  paper- 
hangings. 

rodm  (2),  s.  [Assamese.]  A  deep  blue  dye 
obtained  from  an  Assamese  plant  of  the  genua 
Ruellia  (q.v.). 

rodm,  vA.  [Room  (1),  «.]  To  occupy  rooms 
or  apartments  ;  to  lodge.    (,Amer.) 

"  In  their  Junior  yeiu:,  he  and  Swart  had  agreed  to 
try  the  experimeut  of  roomirv  together."— ScriAner^i 
Magazine,  Aug.,  1877,  p.  549. 

•  room'-age  (a^e  as  ig), ».  (Eng.  room  (1), 
s.  ;  -age,]     Room,  space. 

"  It  must  be  a  silent  character  of  hope,  when  there 
ifl  Koud.  store  of  roomnge  and  receipt,  where  those 
powers  are  stowed."—  Wotton :  Remains,  p.  81. 

•  room'-al,  s.  [Hind .  =  a  handkerchief.]  The 
slip-kiuit  liandkerchief  employed  by  the  Thugs 
in  tlieir  umrderoug  t>peration,s. 

room'-an,  s.  [Sei  def  ]  An  Indian  name  for 
the  pomegranate  (q.v.). 

roomed,  *  roumed,  t*.  [Eng.  room  (l)»  s. ; 
-erf.] 


1.  Ha\'ing  a  room  or  rooms.    Used  in  com- 
position :  as,  a  ten-roomed  house. 

*  2.  Roomy,  spacious,  wide. 

"The  wode  and  the  wide  roamed  waie.'— £WaI." 
Luke  xiii. 

ro6m'-er,  adv.  [Room  (1),  a.]  Farther  oflf; 
at  or  to  a  greater  distance. 

T[  To  go  (or  put)  roomer : 

Naut. :  To  tack  about  before  the  wind.         > 

"  The  Swalow,  to  bia  no  small  reioicing,  came  to 
him  againe  in  the  night  lO  leagues  to  the  northward 
of  Cape  Pluister.  bauine  jmt  roomer  and  not  being 
able  to  double  the  Cii.^B:—aackluyl :  Voyages,  vol.  u., 
pt.  U.,  p.  66. 

ro6ni'-ful,  a.  &  s.    [Eng.  roowi  (1),  s. ;  -A^O-l 

*  A,  As  adj. :  Full  of  room  or  rooms ;  roomy. 
*'  Now  in  a  roomful  house  this  aoul  doth  float." 

Donne  .■  Progress  of  the  Soul, 

B.  As  siibst. :  As  much  or  as  many  as  a 
room  wiU  hold  :  as,  a  'roomful  of  people. 

ro6m'-i-l3?',  adv.  [Eng.  roomy;  -ly.}  Spa- 
ciously. 

ro6m'-i-ness,  s.  [Eng.  roomy  :  -■n^c's.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  roomy  ;  spaciousness. 

*  rodm'-less,  *  roum-les,  a.  [Eng.  room 
(1),  s.  ;  -less.]    Wanting  in  room  or  space. 

"  The  shyppe  ...  is  very  narowe  and  roumles." — 
Udal :  Mark  iit 

*  ro6m'-rid-den»  a.  [Eng.  room  (1),  s.,  and 
ridden.  In  imitation  of  bedridden.]  Conifined 
to  one's  room,  as  by  illness.    (Dickens.) 

*  ro6m'-8dme,  u..  [Eng.  room  (1),  s. ;  -some.] 
Roomy, 

"  Bitoh  and  roomsome  thrones." 

Wartier:  Albions  England,  bk.  ili. 

*  ro6m'-Stead,  a.  [Eng.  room,  and  stead.]  A 
lodging. 

*'  Six  or  seven  houses  or  roomstcads."—ArchcBologia, 
xiuisa. 

*  rodm.tli,  s.  [Eng.  room  (1),  a. ;  suff.  -th,  as 
in  leng(/i,  &cl 

L  Room. 

**  Not  finding  fltting  roomth  upon  the  rising  aide." 
Drat/ton  :  Poly-Olbion,  b.  6. 

2.  Spaciousness,  roominess. 

*  ro6mth'-i-ness»  s.  [Eng.  roomthy ;  -ness.] 
Roominess,  spaciousness. 

"Which  body-haunter  of  roomthiness."— Fair/ax : 
Bulk  4  Selvedge  of  tlie  World,  p.  41. 

* ro6mth'-some,  u,,  [Eng.  roomth;  -so-me.] 
Roomy,  spacious. 

"  A  pineon-housa,  roomtJitome  enough." —  Nashe  .* 
Lenten  tituffe. 

*  roomth'-y-,  *  roomth-ie,  a.  [Eng.  roomth ; 
-y.]    Rdomy,  spacious. 

"  The  land  was  far  roomthier  than  the  scale  of  miles 
doth  make  it."— Fuller :  Holy  War,  p.  28. 

ro6m'-y,  a,    [Eng.  room  (1),  s.  ;  -y,] 

1.  Having  or  affordingampleroom;  spacious, 
wide. 

"  Onra  is  a  weedy  country  because  it  is  a  roomy  one." 
— Burroughs :  Pepacton,  p.  271. 

2.  Big  ;  broad  or  wide  in  frame. 

"  She  is  a  big  roomy  bitch,  too."—Pield,  Dec.  6, 1884. 

roon,  5.  [A.S.,  Sw.,  &c.,  rand  =  a  border 
(Jamieson).^  A  shred ;  a  border  or  selvage. 
(Scotch.) 

"  In  thae  auld  times,  they  thought  the  moon  .  .  . 
Wore  by  degrees,  till  her  last  roon." 

Bums:  To  William  Simpson.    (Post) 

ro6li,  roone,  s.  &  a.    [Etym.  doubtful] 

A.  As  subst.  :  Vermilion. 

"  I  schalle  yeve  the  a  nobylle  steda. 
Also  rede  aa  ony  roone." 

MS.  Cantab..  Ft.  li.,  88,  to.  66. 

B,  As  adj. :  Red  as  vermilion. 
roop,  s.    [Roop,  v.] 

1.  A  cry,  a  call. 

2.  Hoarseness.    (Prov.) 

ro6p,  v.i.  [A.S.  hrdpan;  Tcel,  hrdpa;  Dut. 
roepen;  O.Fris.  hropa;  Goth,  hropja.]  [Roup 
(1),  v.]    To  cry,  to  shout. 

ro6p'-it,a.  [Eng.roop,  8.  ;-i((=-«i).]  Hoarse. 
(Scotch.) 

roor'-bacli,  s.  [From  a  fictitious  extract 
from  Roorbach's  Tour,  in  1S36,  published  for 
political  purposes  by  an  American  paper  in 
1844.]  A  falsehood,  a  mis-statement;  a  sen- 
sational artiele,  without  any  foundation,  pub- 
lished, especially  for  political  purposes,  in  a 
newspaper.    (Amer.) 


rod '-§9..  r6u'-§ali,  rii'-^a.  s.     [Rind,  rvm,} 
Bot.:  Andropogoih  Schamanthus,  the  Swee* 
Calamus  or   Geranium -grass.     It   grows  ,in 
India. 

roosa-t>lU  rusa-grass  oil,  s.    An  ot^ 

obtained  from  the  roosa-grass.  It  is  a  power- 
ful stimulant,  and  is  employed  externally  in 
India  in  chronic  rheumatism  and  rheuinati* 
pains. 
rodse,  r'&se,  v.t.  [Icel.  hrdsa;  Dan.  ros$; 
Sw.  rosa.]    To  extol,  praise. 

"  Let  ilka  ane  roose  the  ford  as  they  find  it."— Soott  i 
Rob  Roy,  ch.  xxvii. 

ro6st(l),  *roest»  *  roust  (1),  *rowst,  ■. 

[A.S.  hrost,  cogn.  with  O.  S.  hr6st;  O,  Dan. 
roest  =  a  roost ;  roesten  =  to  roost ;  connected 
with  roo/(q.v.).] 

1.  A  pble  or  perch  on  which  fowls  rest  ab 
night. 

"  He  clapp'd  wings  upon  his  roott  and  sung.* 

Dryden  :  Cock  *  Fox,  48. 

2.  A  collection  of  fowls  roosthig  together. 
T  At  roost :  Resting  and  asleep. 

roost  (2),  roust  (2),  s.    [Roust.] 

ro6st,  v.i.    [RoosT,  s.] 

1.  To  occupy  a  roost,  to  sleep  on  a  roosfa. 

"The  peacock  in  the  broad  asb-trea 
Aloft  is  roosted  for  the  night." 

Wordsworth:  White  Dm,  iv. 

2.  To  sleep,  to  lodge,  to  settle.    (Colloq.) 
roost-^ock,  ?.     The  common  domestle 

cock. 
ro6st'~er,  s.  ,  [Eng.  roost,  v. ;  -er.]    The  male 
of  the  domestic  fowl,  a  cock. 

"The  crow  of  an  early-rising  rooster."— Scribnert 
Magazine,  March,  1880  (p.  770). 

root,  rote,  s.     [Icel.  r6t;  Sw.rot;  Dan.  rod. 
The  I<;el.  rdt  is  for  vrdt  =  vort,  and  hence  al- 
lied to  Goth.  waurts=&  root;  A,S.  wyrt; 
Eng.  wort  (q.v.).] 
I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Literally : 

(1)  In  the  same  sense  as  II.  2. 

"Thel  sayen  the  fyge  treemaad  dyre  fro  the  rotii.'— 
WycUffe :  Mark  xi. 

(2)  An  esculent  root;  a  plant  whose  root 
or  tubers  are  esculent,  as  turnips,  carrots, 
beets,  &c. 

2.  Figuratively: 

(1)  That  which  resembles  a  root  in  position 
or  function;  the  part  of  anything  which  re- 
sembles the  roots  of  a  plant  in  manner  of 
growth,  or  as  a  source  of  nourishment  or  sup- 
port. 

"To  the  root  of  the  tongue," 

Shakesp. :  Timon,  v.  1, 

(2)  The  origin,  source,  or  cause  of  anything. 
"  The  love  of  money  is  the  root  of  all  evil."— 1  Tim, 

vl.  10. 

*(3)  The  first  ancestor :  the  progenitor. 
"  The  root  and  father 
Of  many  kings."        Shakesp. :  Macbeth,  i\.  1. 
(4)  The  bottom  or  lowest  part  of  anything. 
"  I  cannot  delve  him  to  the  root." 

Shakesp. :  Cymbeline,  L  1. 
•(5)  Ground,  basis,  foundation. 

"  Remove  the  root  of  his  opinion." 

Shakesp. :  Winter's  Tale,  IL  S. 

(6)  Foundation,  basis,  support. 

"  With  a  courage  of  unshaken  mot." 

C'owper  :  Table  Talk,  U. 

n.  Technically: 

1.  Anat.  :  That  part  of  any  orp;an  or  append- 
age of  the  Vindy  which  is  buried  in  another 
part.  Tims  the  root  of  a  nail  is  the  portion 
covered  by  the  skin  ;  the  root  of  a  tooth,  the 
base  of  it  which  is  lodged  in  a  socket. 

*2.  Astron. :  The  moment  from  which  one 
begins  to  calculate  the  time  of  revolution  of  a 
planet. 

3.  Bot. :  The  radix  or  descending  axis  of  a 
plant.  The  tendency  downwards  is  very 
powerful.  Unlike  the  symmetrically  placed 
Ijranclies  of  the  stem,  the  ramifications  of  the 
roots  look  iiTcgular  as  if  they  arose  fi'om  any 
part  of  the  surface.  There  is  in  them,  how- 
ever, a  certain  Rliizotaxis  (q.v.).  The  roots  of 
Dicotyledons  are  exorhizal,  those  of  Mono- 
cotyledons endorhizal,  and  those  of  Acnty- 
ledons  heterorhizal.  A  root  has  no  perfect 
bark,  true  pith,  medullary  slieath,  or  true 
leaves,  and  only  a  thin  epidermis,  a  few 
stomata,  and  very  rarely  leaf-buds.  Its  growth 
is  chiefly  at  the  lower  extremity.  The  l»ndy 
of  a  root  is  called  the  caudex,  its  minu1» 
subdivisions  the  fibrils  or  radicles,  aud  their 


fStte,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her.  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot, 
or»  wore,  w^U;  work,  whd,  son;  mute,  cub,  ciire,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full;  try,  Sjrrian.    sb,  oe  =  e;  ey  =  a;  qu  =  kw» 


ends  the  spongioles.  A  primary  root  is  one 
formed  by  the  downward  elongation  of  the 
axis  of  the  embryo,  and  is,  therefore,  in  a  line 
■with  the  stem  ;  secondary  or  lateral  roots,  like 
ttiose  of  ivy,  spring  laterally  from  the  stem 
and  from  the  primary  root.  When  the 
primary  root  is  thicker  than  the  branches 
■which  proceed  from  it,  it  is  called  a  tap  root, 
■when  it  is  no  thicker  than  its  ramifications, 
which  conceal  it  from  ■view,  the  root  is  said 
to  be  fibrous.  Other  forms  of  roots  are 
«onicjrt,  fusiform,  napiform,  rotund,  nodose 
or  coralline,  moniliform,  tuberose,  or  (finally) 
premorse.  Most  roots  are  terrestrial,  a  few 
ure  aerial,  and  a  few  aquatic  The  chief 
functions  of  the  root  are  to  anchor  the  plant 
firmly  in  the  ground,  and  to  transmit  upwards 
to  the  stem  and  leaves  absorbed  nutriment 
from  the  soil.  Roots  require  air,  and  in 
some  cases  in  gardens  obtain  it  by  pushing 
their  way  into  old  drains. 

3.  Hyd.-e.ng. :  The  end  of  a  weir  or  dam 
where  it  unites  with  the  natural  bank. 

4.  Math:  The  root  of  a  quantity  is  any  quan- 
tity which,  being  taken  a  certain  number  of 
times  as  a  factor,  will  produce  the  quantity. 
[Square-root,  Cube-root.]  A  root  of  a 
quantity  may  be  real,  or  it  may  be  imaginary. 
The  character  used  to  denote  a  root  is  V. 
{Radical-siqn.] 

6.  Music: 

(1)  A  note  which,  besides  its  own  sound, 
gives  over-tones  or  harmonics. 

(2)  That  note  from  amongst  whose  over- 
toiies  any  chord  may  be  selected. 

(3)  Sometimes  used  by  modern  musicians 
as  describing  a  note  on  which,  when  either 
expressed  or  implied,  a  chord  is  built  up, 

6.  Philol. :  An  elementary  notional  syllable; 
that  part  of  a  woi-d  which  conveys  ite  essen- 
tial meaning,  as  distinguished  from  the  forma- 
tive parts  by  which  this  meaning  is  modified. 

5f  (1)  Root  S  Branch  Men : 

Eng.  Hist. :  A  name  assumed  about  1641  by 
the  extreme  republicans,  who  advocated  the 
abolition  of  monarchy  and  the  overtlirow  of 
the  Established  Church. 

t  (2)  Root  of  scarcity : 

Agric  :  The  Mangel-Wurzel  (q.v.). 

(3)  To  take  root,  to  striJce  root:  To  become 
planted  or  fixed ;  to  be  established,  to  thrive 
and  spread. 

*  root-bound,  a.  Fixed  to  the  earth  by 
roots  ;  firmly  attached,  as  though  rooted  to 
the  ground ;  immovable. 

"  And  you  a  atatae  ;  or,  as  Daphue  was. 
Root-bound,  tbat  fled  Apollo," 

Milton  :  ComTia,  M2. 

root-breaker,  root-bruiser,  s. 

Agric. :  A  machine  for  mashing  or  bruising 
potatoes,  turnips,  carrots,  op  other  raw  roots 
for  feeding  stock. 

*  root-built,  a.    Built  up  of  roots. 

"The  root-built  celL"  ' SheTiatone. 

root-cap,  S.      [PiLEORHIZA.] 

root-crop,  s.  A  crop  of  plants  with  es- 
culent roots ;  especially  of  plants  having 
single  roots,  as  turnips,  carrots,  beets,  &c. 

*  root-eater,  s.  An  animal  which  feeds 
on  roots ;  specif.,  one  of  the  Rhizophaga 
(q.v.). 

root-grinder,  s.  A  machine  for  com- 
minuting roots  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining 
starch,  sugar,  or  colour  from  tliem. 

root-hair,  s. 

Bot. :  Hair  attached  to  a  root ;  a  rhizoid. 

root-headed  Crustacea,  s.  pU 

Zool. :  Tlie  Rhizocephala  (q.v.), 
root-house,  s. 

*  1.  A  house  made  of  roots. 

2.  A  house  or  shed  in  which  roots  or  tops, 
as  potatoes,  carrots,  turnips,  cabbages,  &c., 
are  stored  as  winter  food  for  cattle. 

root-leaf,  s.  A  leaf  growing  immediately 
from  the  root. 

root-mildew,  s. 

Hort. :  A  "mildew"  consisting  of  some 
parasitic  fungal  attacking  the  roots  of  plants. 

root-parasite,  s. 

Bot. :  A  plant  growing  parasitically  on  the 
root  of  another  one,  as  is  the  case  with  the 
Orobanchacea-. 


root— rope 

root-pressure,  s. 

Bot.  Physiol.  :  The  upward  pressure  exerted 
by  the  water  absorbed"  by  the  root  in  greater 
amount  than  the  plant  requires.  It  some- 
times makes  tliat  which  it  drives  upward 
exude  in  drops  from  the  margins  and  tips  of 
the  leaves,  as  in  some  grasses,  aroids,  &c. 

root-Sheath,  &. 

1.  Anat. :  The  epidermic  coat  of  the  follicle 
connected  with  each  hair  of  the  head  and  of 
the  body, 

2.  Bot. :  [Coleorhiza]. 
root-vole,  s. 

ZooL  :  ArHcola  ceconomus,  ft  large  species, 
ranging  from  the  Obi  to  Kamschatka.  It  is 
migratory,  like  the  Lemming  (q.v,). 

ro6t  (1),  *  rote,  v.t.  &  i.    [Root,  a) 

A*  Transitive  : 

1.  Lit. :  To  fix  by  the  root ;  to  plant  and 
fix  in  the  ground  by  the  root. 

2.  Fig. :  To  fix  or  implant  firmly  and  deeply ; 
to  impress  deeply  and  durably.  (Used  gene- 
rally in  the  pa.  par.) 

"  Hia  honour  rooted  in  dishonour  stood." 

Tennyson:  Elaine,  872. 

S.  Intransitive : 

1,  Lit. :  To  fix  the  root,  to  take  root ;  to 
enter  the  earth,  as  a  root. 

"  Enable  the  cuttings  to  raot."—IHeld,  Oct.  8,  1885, 

*  2.  Fig.  :  To  become  deeply  and  firmly  es- 
tablished 01  impressed  ;  to  take  root. 

"  There  rooted  between  them  auch  an  affection.  "— 
Sliakssp. :   [Venter's  Tale,  i.  l. 

root  (2),  *wrot-en,  v.t  &  i.  [A.S.  wr6tan  = 
to  grub  up  ;  cogn.  with  0.  Dut.  wroeten;  Icel. 
rdta;  from  rot  =  a  root;  Dan.  rode,  from  rod 
=  a  root  (q.v.).  The  meaning  has  no  doubt 
been  greatly  influenced  by  the  verb  root  (1).] 

A,  Trajisltive  : 

1.  To  dig,  burrow,  or  grub  in  with  the  snout; 
to  turn  up  the  ground,  as  swine  with  their 
snouts. 

"  Would  root  these  beautiea,  as  he  rootx  the  mead." 
ShaJcesp, :  Venus  Jf  Adonis,  636. 

2.  To  tear  up  or  out,  as  by  the  roots ;  to 
eradicate,  to  extirpate  ;  to  destroy  or  remove 
utterly,  to  exterminate.  (Generally  with  awai/, 
outy  or  up.) 

"To  root  out  the  whole  hated  iamlly.'—Shakesp.  : 
Rape  of  Lucrece.    (Arg.) 

B.  Intransitive : 

1.  To  turn  up  the  ground  with  the  snout,  as 
swine. 

2.  To  rummage  about. 

ro6t'-ed,  pa.  par.  &  a.     [Koot  (1),  v.} 

A.  As  pa.  par. :  (See  the  verb). 

B,  As  adj.  :  Deeply  and  durably  impressed 
or  established  ;  firmly  fixed. 

"  Pluck  from  the  memory  a  rooted  Borrow." 

Stiakesp. :  Macbeth,  v.  S, 

ro6t'-ed-ly,  adv.      [Eng.  rooted;   -ly.]    In  a 
rooted  manner  ;  deeply,  strongly. 
"They  all  do  hate  him 
Aa  rootedly  as  I."  Shaketp.  :  Tempest,  iiL  2. 

ro6t'-ed-ness,  s.  [Eng.  rooted;  -ness.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  rooted  or. firmly  fixed. 

*ro6t'-er  (1),  s.  [Eng.  root  (1),  v. ;  -er.J  A 
plant  which  takes  rgot. 

"They  require  dividing  and  planting  on  fresh  sol! 
frequently,  being  strong  rooters." —Field,  March  13, 
1886. 

ro6t'-er(2),  *rot-er,  s.  [Eng. rooe (2),  v.; -gr.] 
One  who  roots  up;  one  who  eiadieates  or 
destroys  utterly. 

"  The  rooters  and  through -reformers  made  clean  work 
with  the  church."— SOTrtA  ;  Sermons,  vol.  iv.,  ser.  1. 

*ro6t'-er-^,  s.  [Eng.  root,  s. ;  -ery,  in  imita- 
tion of  rockery.]  A  mound  or  heap  made  of 
roots  of  trees  in  which  plants  are  set,  as  in 
rockeries  in  gardens  and  pleasure  grounds. 

*ro6t'-fast,  a.  [Eng.  root,  s.,  and  Jast.] 
Firmly  rooted.     (State  Papers,  vi.  534.) 

*  ro6t'-fast-ness,  s.  [Eng.  rootfast;  -ness.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  firmly  rooted, 
(State  Papers,  vi.  534.) 

*ro6t'-less,  *roote-les,  a.    [Eng.  root,  s. ; 
-less.]    Having  no  rout,  destitute  of  roots. 
" Like  a  rootless  tree."SirT  More:  If  orfta,  p.  130. 

*  ro6t'-let,s.  [Eng.  root,  s. ;  dimin.  suflf.  -let.] 
A  little  root ;  a  radicle. 

*'  The  most  delicate  tendrils  and  rootlets  of  trees." — 
Scribner's  Magazine,  December.  1878,  p.  164. 
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[Eng.     root,     and     stock.} 


rodt'- stock,    h. 

[Rhizome.] 

*  rodt'-y,  a.    [Eng.  root,  s. ;  -y,]    Full  of,  or 
abounding  in  roots. 
"Nor  can  with  all  the  confluence  breakthrough  hit 
roo^j?  sides,"  Cliapman:  Sooner;  Iliad  %.v\L. 

ro6'-ye-t>6k,  s.    [Dut.]    [Pallah.] 
ro-pal'-ic,  a.  [QiV.p6iTaKov(rhopaU>n)=3.c\\i\i-^ 

1.  Club-formed ;  increasing  or  swelling 
towards  the  end. 

2.  Pros. :  The  same  as  Rhopalic  (q.v.). 

rope,  *raip,  *rape,  *roop,*rop,  s,    [A.S, 

rap;  cogn.  with  Dut.  reep;   Icel.  reip;   Sw, 
rep;  Dan.  reb ;  Ger.  reif;  Goth,  raips.] 

1.  A  general  name  applied  to  cordage  over 
one  inch  in  circumference.  Ropes  are  of 
hemp,  flax,  cotton,  coir,  or  wire,  and  are 
known  by  their  construction.  The  most  im- 
portant kinds  are  described  in  this  Dictionary 
under  their  technical  names. 

"Axes  to  cut,  and  ropp.s  to  sling  tlie  load." 

Pope:  Homer;  Iliad  xniii.  139. 

2.  A  row  or  string  consisting  of  a  number 
of  things  united  :  as,  a  rope  of  onions, 

*3.  An  intestine. 

"  His  talowe  serveth  for  playsters  many  one ; 
For  i«arp-8 trill ga  hia  rope  serve  eche  one." 

A  Lytell  Treatise  on  the  Horse. 

^  1.  ^  rope  of  sand :  A  proverbial  expression 
for  a  feeble  or  insecure  bond  or  union  ;  a  bond 
easily  broken. 

2.  To  give  a  person  rope :  To  let  one  go  on 
unchecked. 

3.  Upon  the  high  ropes  : 

(1)  Elated  in  spirit. 

(2)  Haughty,  arrogant. 

*  4.  What  a  rope !  What  the  devil  1 

rope-band,  s.    [Robbin.] 

rope-bark,  s. 

Bot. :  Leather-wood.  [Dirca.]  The  bark  fs 
made  into  ropes.  Called  also  Moose-wood, 
Wicopy,  &c. 

rope-dancer,  s.  One  who  walks,  dances, 
or  otherwise  performs  on  a  rope  stretched  at 
a  greater  or  less  height  above  the  ground. 

rope-dancing,  s.  The  profession  or  act 
of  a  rope-dancer. 

rope-grass,  a. 

Bot.  :  Tlie  genus  Restio  (q.v.). 

rope-ladder,  s.  A  ladder  made  of  rope. 
Sometimes  the  cross-pieces,  or  rungs,  are  of 
wood.    [Shrouds.] 

rope-maker,  s.  One  whose  profession 
is  to  make  or  deal  in  ropes. 

"  God  and  the  ropr.-maker  bear  me  witness. 
That  I  was  sent  for  nothing  but  a  rope." 

Shakcsp. :  Comedy  of  Errors,  iV.  ^ 

rope-making,  s.  The  act  or  business  of 
making  ropes,  cordage,  &c. 

Rope-7nakingrfiachine:  Amachine  for  making 
ropes.     One  was  invented  by  Sylvester   in 

1783,  and  was  patented  by  Richard  March  in 

1784,  and  by  Edmund  Cartwright  in  1792.    It 
has  since  been  much  improved. 

rope-mat,  *.    A  mat  made  of  oakum. 

rope-porter,  s.  A  light,  two- wheeled 
carriage  employed  in  the  Fowler  system  of 
steam  ploughing  to  carry  the  rope  clear  of  the 
ground. 

rope-pump,  s.  A  water- elevator,  con- 
sisting of  a  rope  or  ropes,  or  of  a  fibrous 
webbing,  whose  lower  end  dips  in  the  water 
which  is  discharged  at  the  upper  end,  partly 
by  centrifufjal  force,  and  partly  by  the  com- 
pression of  the  rope  on  the  roller.  The  water 
is  retained  in  the  rope  by  capillary  action. 

rope-railway,  s.  A  railway  on  which 
the  cars  are  drawn  by  ropes  wound  upon 
drums  rotated  by  stationary  engines.  This  is 
frequently  done  on  inclined  planes  in  mining 
districts,  and  is  sometimes  adopted  as  a  tem- 
porary expedient  pending  the  construction  of 
grades  of  lesser  slope. 

*  rope-ripe,  a.  Fit  for  hanging ;  deserv- 
ing of  being  hanged. 

rope-roll,  s. 

Mach.  :  A  hollow  cylinder  on  an  axle,  amj 
with  ropes  or  bands  round  it  to  communU 
cate  motion  to  otlier  parts  of  a  machine. 

I        rope-shapedt  tt,    [Funiliform.] 


boil,  laS^ ;  poit,  Jd^l ;  cat,  90!!,  chorus,  gliin,  bench ;  go,  gem ;  thin,  this ;  sin,  as ;  expect,  >  enophon,  e::pist.    ph  =  & 
-«ian,  -tlau  =  shaa.   -tion,  -siou  =  shun;  -(ion,  -§lon  =  zhiin.    -clous,  -tious,  -sious  =  shus,    -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  bgl,  dgL 
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rope— rosal 


rope-spinning,  s.  The  act  or  operation 
of  spiiining  or  twisting  ropes. 

rope-trick,  s. 

1.  A  juggling  feat,  introduced  into  England 
from  America  by  the  Brothers  Davenport,  in 
1864,  The  performer  was  bound  with  ropes 
in  a  cabinet,  or  to  a  chair ;  the  lights  were 
then  lowered,  and  on  their  being  raised  he 
was  discovered  at  liberty,  having  been  re- 
leased, it  was  said,  by  spiritual  agency.  The 
trick  was  exposed  by  Mr.  Maskelyne,  at  the 
Town  Hall,  Cheltenham,  and  the  Davenports 
soon  left  England. 

*  2.  A  rogue's  trick ;  a  trick  deserving  of 
the  halter. 

"  She  may  perhaps  call  him  half  a  score  knaves  or 

BO :  an*  he  begin  once,  he'll  rail  in  his  rope-tricks."^ 

Shaketp. :  Taming  of  (As  Shrvvj,  i.  2. 

rope-wallt,  s.  A  covered  walk  or  ground 
where  ropes  are  made.  Its  length  is  estimated 
Id  fathoms,  and  is  from  100  to  200  fathoms. 
At  one  end  is  the  spinning-wheel,  which 
rotates  the  whirlers  to  which  the  ends  of 
a  bunch  of  hempen  fibres  are  secured,  to  be 
twisted  into  a  yarn.  Along  the  walk  are  hori- 
zontal cross-bars  with  hooks,  over  which  the 
yarns  are  swung  as  the  men  walk  backwiU'd 
from  the  whirlers  and  pay  out  the  yarn. 

rope-liPincll,  s.  a  set  of  three  whirlers 
driven  by  a  strap  and  twisting  three  yarns 
which  are  to  be  laid  up  into  a  rope. 

rope-yarn,  s.  A  single  yarn  composed 
of  fibres  twisted  right-handed  ;  used  on  ship- 
board for  various  purposes.  [Spun- yarn.] 
The  size  of  a  strand,  and  of  the  rope  of  which 
it  fonns  part,  is  determined  by  the  number 
of  rope-yarns  in  it. 

rope's  end,  s.  The  end  of  a  rope  ;  a 
short  piece  of  rope  used  as  an  instrument  of 
punishment. 

rope's  end,  «.t.  To  thrash  with  a  rope's- 
end  ;  to  flog. 

"  He  was  tound  out,  and  handsomely  rope'a-««<fed  on 
hlB  hare  lega."— Seriftner'j  JfofforfTW,  Nov.,  ISJa,  p.  78. 

rope,  *  roape,  v.i.  &  t.    [Rope,  5.] 

A.  Intransitive : 

1.  To  be  drawn  out  or  extended  into  a 
thread  or  filament  by  reason  of  any  glutinous 
or  adhesive  quality.  (Vryden:  Virgil;  Georgic 
ii.  831.) 

2.  To  hinder  a  horse  from  winning  a  race 
by  pulling.    (RaHng  slang.) 

B.  Transitive: 

1.  To  fasten  with  a  rope  or  ropes :  as,  To 
rope  a  bale  of  goods. 

2.  To  connect  together  by  ropes  round  the 
waist.  (This  practice  is  often  adopted  in 
mountain  ascents,  to  guard  against  accidents, 
in  case  any  of  the  party  should  slip.) 

"  The  party  were  not  roped,  the  fnidea  not  thinking 
it  neceaaary.  '—St.  James't  Gazette,  Aug.  81, 1S86,  p.  12. 

3.  To  draw  as  by  a  rope. 

4.  To  catch  by  means  of  a  rope  or  lasso. 
"The  green  mule,  strong  iu  his  youth,  having  been 

adroitly  'roped'  or  lasaoed,  is  led  out  into  an  vpen 
■pace."— ScTiftner'*  J^aganne,  April,  1880,  p.  930. 

5.  To  mark  out  or  inclose  with  a  rope. 

"A  level,  though  very  rough,  circular  course  waa 
raped  ovA." —Field,  Oct.  3,  1885. 

6.  To  pull  or  curb,  as  a  horse,  so  as  to  pre- 
vent from  winning  a  race.    (Racing  slang,) 

•rop-en,  pa.  par.  of  v.     [Heap,  v.] 

•  rop'-er,  s.     [Eng.  rop(e) ;  ■er.'\ 

1.  One  who  makes  ropes  ;  a  rope-maker. 

2.  One  who  ropes  goods  ;  a  patter. 

rop'-er-y,  s.     [Eng.  rope;  -ry.l 

1.  A  rope-walk  (q.v.). 

"  The  '  hands '  employed  In  the  various  ropertet  lived 
too  far  away." — Aferry  England,  June,  1853,  p.  126. 

*  2.  Rogue's  tricks  ;  roguery. 

"  Whnt  saucy  mtrchHnt  was  thU,  that  was  so  full  of 
his  ropery  t" — Shakesp.  :  Romeo  A  Juliet,  ii.  4. 

rop'-i-l^,  adv.  [Eng.  ropy ;  -Zy.]  In  a  ropy 
or  viscous  manner ;  so  as  to  be  capable  of 
being  drawn  out  in  a  thread. 

rop'-l-ness,  s.  [Eng.  ropy ;  -Tiess.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  ropy ;  viscosity, 
glutinousness,  adhesiveness. 

rop'-ing,  pr.  par.  or  a.    [Rope,  v.\ 

roping-needle,  s. 

Na-ut. :  A  heavy  needle  for  sewing  a  sail  to 
Its  bolt-rope. 


*rop'-ish,  a.     [Eug.  rop{y);  -tsA.]     Tending 

to  ropiness ;  somewhat  ropy. 

rop'-^,  a.    [Eng.  ropie);  -y.] 

1.  Resembling  a  rope  or  cord ;  rope-like, 
eord-like. 

2.  Capable  of  being  drawn  out  in  a  thread 
or  filament,  as  a  glutinous  or  viscid  sub- 
stance ;  glutinous,  viscous,  viscid.  Wine  is  said 
to  be  ropy  when  it  shows  a  milky  or  flaky  sedi- 
ment, and  an  oily  appearance  when  poured  out. 

"Purred  round  with  mouldy  damps  and  ropy  slime. " 
Blair:  Graoe. 

*  roquelanre  (as  ro'-ke-lore).  *  ro-que- 

lo,s.  [See  extract.] 
A  kind  of  short 
cloak  for  men. 

"  Th  e  French  tallora. 
he[Dr.  Harris," Bishop 
of  Landaff  J  observed, 
invent  new  modes  of 
dress,  and  dedicate 
them  to  great  men, 
as  authors  do  books  ; 
AS  was  the  case  with 
the  roguelaure  cli-ak, 
which  then  (about  the 
year  1715)  displaced 
the  surtout ;  and  was  — - 
called  the  roqitelaure    f  A?-" 

from  being  dedicated    "  ,^,  .„,,- 

to  the  Duke  of  Roque-  ROQUELAURE. 

laure,  whose  title  was  ,-„..... 

spread  by  this  means  throughout  France  anil  Britain. 
—Noble :  Continuation  of  Granger,  iii.  490. 

ro'-qnet  {q.uet  as  ka),  v.t.  [Etym.  doubt- 
ful.] 

In  croquet:  To  cause  the  player's  ball  to 
strike  another  ball. 

ror'-al,  a.  [Lat.  roralis,  from  ros,  genit.  roris 
=  dew.]  Pertaining  to  dew ;  consisting  of 
dew ;  dew-like,  dewy. 

"  With  roral  wash  redeem  her  face." 

Green:  The  Spleen. 

*  ror-a'-tion,  s.  [Lat.  roratio,  from  ros,  genit. 
roris  =  dew.]    A  falling  of  dew. 

ror'-ic,  a.  [Lat.  roe,  genit.  roris  =  dew.]  (See 
the  compound.) 

roric-figures,  s.  pi.  Figures  visible  only 
in  vapour  made  upon  plates  of  metal,  glass,  &c. 
Thus  a  cone  resting  for  a  little  on  a  plate  of 
smooth  metsU  will  leave  behind  it  a  copy, 
which  will  become  visible  if  it  be  breathed 
upon.  The  phenomenon  may  be  produced  by 
the  action  of  electricity.    (Rossiter.) 

ror'-id,  a.  [Lat.  roridus,  from  ros,  genit. 
roris  =  dew.]  Pertaining  to,  or  consisting  of 
dew ;  dewy. 

••  And  now  bewept  by  rorid  clouds  or  deckt 
With  beanty  as  with  raiment." 

W.  Ball :  NigM  WateJiei,  vL  IS. 

rdr-id'-U-la,  ■.  [Lat.,  dimin.  from  r<yridus 
=  bedewed.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Droseracea.  At  the  Cape 
a  very  viscid  species,  Roriduhi  dentata,  is 
often  hung  up  to  catch  flies. 

*  ror-ir-er-OUS,  a.  [Lat.  rorifer,  from  ros, 
genit.  roris  —  dew,  and./ero  =  to  bear,  to  pro- 
duce. ]    Producing  dew  or  dew -like  moisture. 

*  ror-if '-lu-ent,  a.  [Lat  ros,  genit.  roris 
=  dew,  and  jluens,  pr.  par.  of  fluo  =  to  flow.] 
Flowing  with  dew. 

ror'-qnal,  s.    [See  extract.] 

Zool. :  The  genus  Balsenoptera  (q.v.).  The 
rorquals  are  widely  distributed,  and  some  of 
them  are  found  in  almost  every  sea.  They 
are  piscivorous,  committing  great  havoc 
among  shoals  of  herring  and  on  the  cod- 
banks;  they  rarely  congregate  in  "schools," 
and  their  capture  is  scarcely  remunerative, 
as  they  yield  comparatively  little  blubber  or 


RORQUAL. 

baleen.  Sibbald's  Rorqual  (Balcenoptera  sib- 
laldii),  black  above  and  dark  gray  below, 
attains  a  length  of  eighty  feet,  and  is  common 
between  Scotland  and  Norway ;  B.  sulfureus, 
of  almost  equal  size,  is  known  to  Pacific 
whalers  as  the  Sulphur-bottom  Whale,  from 
its  yellowish  belly ;  B.  musmdus,  the  Common 
Rorqual  or  Razor-back,  from  sixty  to  seventy 


feet  long,  black  above,  and  brillmnt  whittf' 
below,  frequrotly  occurs  on  the  European 
coasts-  B.  rostrata,  the  Lesser  Rorqual,  resem- 
bles the  lust,  but  is  much  smaller.  The 
Rorquals  are  the  largest  and  among  the 
commonest  of  the  whales.  The  head  is  flat 
and  pointed,  the  body  slender,  the  skin  of  the- 
throat  deeply  folded  in  longitudinal  plaits,  the 
whalebone  stout  and  coarse,  and  of  little  value. 
"  The  name   Rorqual  is  derived  from  the   Noras- 

Rorq-val,  signifying  a  whale  with  pleats  or  folOB  in  the- 

akin."— Zoologist,  1878,  p.  6. 

*  rbr'-u-lent,  a.  [Lat.  rorulenttis,  from  ros, 
genit.  'roris  =  dew.]  Full  of,  or  abounding  in. 
dew. 

*  rbr'-Sr,  *  roar-ie,  a.  [Lat.  ros,  genit.  rorig 
=  dew.]    Dewy. 

"  THel  flhooke  his  wings  with  roarie  May-dewes  wet." 
Fairfax  :  Qodfray  of  Boulogne,  I.  14. 

*  ro9,  s.    [Eng.  rush,  s.  (?)] 

Law:  A  kind  of  rushes  with  which  soma 
tenants  were  obliged  to  furnish  their  lords. 
ICowel.) 

ro'-^a,  s.    [Lat.]    [Rose.] 
\' Astron.:  [Asteroid,  223]. 

2.  Bot. :  A  genus  of  plants,  typical  of  th» 
order  Rosacea  (q.v.).  It  has  five  petals  and 
numerous  achenes,  inclosed  within  the  fleshy 
calyx  tube,  which  is  contracted  at  the  orifice. 
Known  species  about  thirty  (Sir  Joseph  Hooker, 
1870),  but  Baker  {Journ.  of  Bot,  Sept.,  1885)> 
enumerates  sixty-two  species  of  garden  roses, 
anangiog  them  m  ten  groups.  The  wild  rose 
occurs  in  Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa,  and  in 
America  throughout  the  United  States  and  as 
far  south  as  Mexico.  It  is  of  such  diversity 
that  former  botanists  made  more  than  *1Q^ 
species.  These  are  reduced  by  some  writers  t» 
lees  than  a  fifth  of  that  number.     [Rose.] 

3.  Pharm. :  The  petals  of  Rosa  centifdlia  are 
used  for  making  rose-water.  The  petals  of 
R.  gallica  are  made  into  a  confection  used  as  a^ 
basis  of  pills,  or  occasionally  as  a  slight 
astringent,  which  is  given  in  an  aphthous  con- 
condition  of  the  mouth.  So  are  the  hips  of 
R.  canina;  they  are  slightly  refrigerant. 

r6s'-a9e,  s.  [Ft.]  An  ornamental  piece  of 
plaster-work  in  the  centre  of  a  ceiling,  in 
which  a  lustre  or  chandelier  is  placed. 

ro-8a'-9e-ee>  s.  pi.  [Lat  ros(a) ;  fem.  pi.  adj. 
sufi'.  -acecB.] 

Bot. :  Roseworts ;  an  order  of  plants  placed 
by  Lindley  under  his  Rosal  Alliance.  Calyx 
four  or  five-lobed,  free  or  adhering  to  the 
ovary ;  petals  five,  perigynous,  equal ;  stamens 
indefinite,  rising  from  the  calyx  just  within 
the  petals,  curving  inward  in  aestivation; 
ovaries  several  or  only  one;  ovules  two  or 
more,  generally  suspended ;  fruit  either  one- 
seeded  nuts  or  acini,  or  several-seeded  fol- 
licles; the  leaves  are  simple  or  compound, 
generally  with  two  stipules.  Herbaceous- 
plants  or  shrubs.  The  Rosacese  are  closely 
akin  to  the  Pomaceae,  the  Drupaceae,  the  San- 
guisorbeae,  and  some  other  orders.  They  are- 
divided  by  Lindley  into  five  families  or  tribes, 
Rosidse,  PotentillidsB,  Spiraeidse,  Quillaiae,  and 
Neuradeae.  The  Rosacese  occur  chiefly  in  the 
temperate  and  cold  parts  of  the  northern 
hemisphere ;  when  they  occur  in  the  tropics 
it  is  generally  on  high  land.  There  is  no  un- 
wholesome plant  in  the  order.  Tliey  are  in 
general  astringent,  and  liave  been  regarded  as 
febrifuges.  [For  details,  see  Agrimonia,  Bi'ay- 
era,  Fragaria,  Geum,  Gillenia,  Potentilla,  Rosa, 
Rubus,  Spirsea,  and  Tormentilla.]  In  1840 
Lindley  enumerated  thirty-eight  genera  and 
estimated  the  known  species  at  500.  Sir 
Joseph  Hooker,  in  1^70,  considered  the  genera 
to  be  seventy-one  and  the  species  1,000,  but  he 
includes  Lindley's  Pomaceae  and  Drupaceas. 

rd-^a'-ceoiis  (ce  as  sh),  a.    [Lat.  rosaceus  = 
made  of  roses  ;  Fr.  rosace.) 
Botany : 

1.  Having  the  petals  arranged  in  the  same 
way  that  they  are  in  a  single  rose ;  rose-like. 

2.  (Of  a  corolla):  Having  no  claw,  or  a  very 
small  one.    (Link.) 

3.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  natural  order 
Rosacea;  (q.v.). 

*  r6§'-al,  a.     [Lat.  ros(e);  -aZ.] 

1.  Rosy.    (Beedome :  Poems.) 

2.  Rosaceous. 
rosal-alliance, «.    [RosALEa} 


fiite»  Cit,  &re,  amidst,  what,  ^11,  father;  we,  wat,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  s'ire,  sir,  marine;  go,  p5ti 
or,  wore,  wolf;  work,  wh6,  son;  mate,  cuh,  ciire,  nnite,  cur,  rule,  full;  try,  Syrian.    a>,  ce  =  e;  ey  =  a;  qu  =  kw. 
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fO-sa'-lei^,  s.  pi.    [Lat.  rom  =.  a  rose.] 

B(^. :  Lindley's  forty-second  alliance  of 
planl^.  It  stands  between  the  Daphnales  and 
fee  Saxifragales.  It  is  placed  under  his  third 
sub-class,  Perigynous  Exogens.  It  contains 
the  orders  Calycanthacese,  Chrysobalanaceae, 
Fabacea,  Drupaceae,  Ponmceae,  Sanguisor- 
bacese,  and  Rosacese. 

rd-§Sl'-gar,  s.    [Resalgar.] 

r6-§a'-li-a  (1),  s.    [Ital.] 

Music :  The  repetition  of  a  phrase  or  pas- 
sage, raising  the  pitch  one  note  at  each  repe- 
tition. 

po-sa'-li-at  (2),  s.    [Roseola.] 

p6§-ai-H'-na,  s.  [Lat.  ToscU(is);  fern,  sing. 
sufF*  -iruL.  So  named  because  the  cells  are 
circularly  arranged  like  the  petals  of  a  rose.  ] 

1.  Zool. :  A  genus  of  Imperforate  Fora- 
minifera,  family  Uvellidea,  of  Reuss.  Series 
of  cells  regularly  spiral,  continuous  aperture 
simple,  i.e.  not  closed  by  a  lid. 

2.  Palceont. :  Six  British  species  from  the 
Chalk,  and  two  from  the  Pleistocene. 

ros-an'-ll-isie,  s.    [Eng.  Tos(e),  and  aniliiie.] 

«^:C,„Hi,N3=H2NC6H4>c<|^^ 

A  red  dye,  occurring  in  commerce  under  the 
namesaniline  red,  azaleine,  ftif.hsine,  magenta, 
roseine,  &c.  It  is  prepared  by  heating  a  mix- 
ture of  dry  arsenic  acid  and  aniline  to  140",  for 
six  or  eight  hours.  It  forms  colourless  crystal- 
line plates,  which  are  coloured  red  on  expo- 
sure to  the  air,  insoluble  in  water,  but  soluble 
in  alcohol.  The  aniline  reds  used  in  dyeing 
are  generally  monoacid  salts  of  rosaniline 
more  or  less  pure.  Rosaniline  acetate, 
C2oHi9N3'C2H402,  chiefly-  used  in  England, 
forms  beautiful  large  crystals,  which  are  more 
soluble  in  wat«r  than  the  other  salts.  Ros- 
aniline hydrochloride,  C2oHigN3-HCl,  pre- 
pared in  France  and  Germany,  crystallizes  in 
golden-green  rhombic  octahedra,  and  is  very 
soluble  in  alcohol,  with  a  fine  red  colour. 

td-^ar'-i-an  (1),  s.  [Eng.  ros(e);  -arian.]  A 
grower  of  roses. 

"  Tberosnrian  .  .  .  will  patiently  test  many  kinda 
at  roses," — Hibberd:  Amateur'M  Rose  Book,  p.  157. 

ro-far'-i-an  (2),  s.  [Eng.  rosary;  -ian.]  A 
member  of  the  Confraternity  of  the  Rosary, 


frd§'-ar-ry,  *  ros-a-rie,  s.  (Fr.  rosaire,  from 
I^w'  Lat.  rosarium  =  a  chaplet  ;  8p.  &  Ital. 
rosario.]    [Ross,  s.] 

*  L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  A  chaplet,  a  garland. 

"  Christ  has  now  knit  them  into  roBartei  and 
eoTonita."— Jeremy  Taylor  :  Jiule  i  Exercises  qf  Holy 
Dying,  cb.  iiL,  §  1. 

2.  A  bed  of  roses ;  a  place  where  roses 
grow. 

"  The  sweetest  and  the  fairest  blossom  that  ever 
budded,  tsither  out  of  the  white  or  red  rosary."~Pro- 
eetdingi  against  Qamet,  Ac,  sign,  D  d.  8.    (1^06.) 

3.  A  coin  so  called  from  bearing  the  figure 
of  a  rose,  of  foreign  coinage,  about  the  size  of 
a  penny,  but  worth  less  than  a  halfpenny, 
chiefly  smuggled  into  Ireland.  In  1300  it  was 
made  death  to  import  them. 

n.  Technically : 

1,  Compar.  lielig. :  A  string  of  beads  by 
means  of  which  account  is  kept  of  the  num- 
ber of  prayers  uttered.  Tylnr  (loc.  inf.  cit.) 
thinks  that  its  invention  or  adoption  was  due 
to  the  fact  that,  with  advancing  civilization, 
prayers,  from  being  at  first  utterances  as  free 
and  flexible  as  requests  to  a  living  patriarch 
or  chief,  stiffened  into  traditional  formulas, 
whose  repetition  required  verbal  accuracy, 
and  whose  nature  practically  assimilated 
more  or  less  to  that  of  charms. 

"  This  devotional  calculating-machine  is  of  Asiatic 
invention  ;  it  had,  if  not  its  origin,  at  least  its  special 
development  among  the  ancient  Buddhist-^,  and  its 
108  bails  still  slide  through  the  modern  Buddhist's 
hands  as  of  old.  measuring  out  the  sacred  formulas 
whose  reiteration  occupies  so  large  a  fraction  of  a 
pious  life.  It  was  not  till  towards  the  middle  ages 
that  the  rakary  passed  into  Mohammedan  and  Chris- 
tian lands,  and  finding  there  conceptions  of  prayer 
which  it  was  suited  to  accompany,  has  flourished  ever 
since."— JV^w.'  Prim.  Cult.  (ed.  1873),  iL  372- 

2,  Roman  Church : 

(1)  Aforinof  prayer  in  which  the  Hail  ^fn■nf 
(q.v.)  is  recited  150  times  in  honour  of  tiie 
Virgin  Mary.  It  is  divided  into  fifteen  decades. 


each  of  which  begins  with  the  Out  Father 
[Lord's  prayer],  is  accompanied  by  medita- 
tion on  one  of  the  Mysteries  in  the  life  of  Our 
Lord,  and  ends  with  the  Doxology.  This  is  pro- 
perly called  the  Dominican,  or  Great  Rosary, 
but  the  name  is  often  popularly  given  to  the 
Chaplet,  which  contains  but  fifty  Aves.  The 
fifteen  Mysteries  which  should  be  meditated 
on  during  the  recitation  of  the  Rosary  are 
divided  into  three  series,  each  corresponding 
to  a  chaplet : 

1.  JoYFUi~~Th6  Annunciation,  The  Visitation,  The 
Birth  of  Jesus,  The  Presentation  in  the  Temple,  The 
Finding  in  the  Teraple, 

2.  Sorrowful.— The  Agony  in  the  Garden,  the 
Scourging  at  the  Pillar,  tlie  Crowning  with  Thorns, 
the  Carrying  of  the  Cross,  the  Crucifixion. 

3.  Glorious.— The  Resurrection,  the  Ascension,  tbe 
Descent  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  the  Assumption,  and  the 
Coronation  of  the  B.  V.  M. 

There  are  also  the  Rosaries  of  St.  Bridget,  of 
the  Seven  Dolours,  of  the  Immaculate  Con- 
ception, of  the  Five  Wounds,  and  the  Crown 
of  Our  Saviour. 

(2)  The  beads  upon  which  any  of  the  fore- 
going forms  of  prayer  are  said. 

"  Dominicans,  too,  are  represented  on  a  tomb  of 
Humbertus  Delphinus,  who  became  a  Dominican 
about  1S50,  with  rosaries  in  their  bands." — Addis  & 
Arnold:  Cath.  Diet.,  p.  723. 

rosary-Shell,  s. 

Zool. :  The  genus  Monodonta  (q.v.). 

•  roa'-at-ed,  i*.  [Rose.]  Crowned  or  adorned 
with  roses. 

"  Rosated,  having  a  chaplet  of  four  roses  about  his 
h^aA." —Fuller  :  Woi-thiea,  li.SlA. 

ro^-^u'-rin,  s.  [Lat.  rosa  =  a  rose,  and 
aurwm  =  gold.]    [Rosolic-acid.] 

rds'-9id,  *  ros-cide,  a.  [Lat.  rosddus,  from 
ros=  dew.]  Dewy  ;  consisting  of  or  contain- 
ing dew. 

"  fioscid  and  honey  drops  observable  in  the  flowers 
of  Martagon." — Brovme:  MisceUany  Tract  I. 

ros'-coe-lite,  s.  [After  Prof.  H.  E.  Roseoe, 
and  Gr,  Ai^o?  (lithos)  =  a  stone.] 

Min. :  A  soft,  micaceous  mineral,  occurring 
in  minute  scales,  sometimes  arranged  in  fan- 
like or  stellated  groups.  Sp.  gr.  2  "902  to 
2'9j38 ;  lustre,  pearly ;  colour,  dark-brown  to 
brownish  green.  Analyses  made  by  Genth 
and  Roseoe,  on  material  more  or  less  impure 
through  mechanical  admixtures,  indicate  that 
it  is  a  vanado-silicate  of  alumina  and  potash, 
the  vanadic  acid  present  varying  from  20*5  to 
over  28  per  cent.  Found  intimately  associated 
with  native  gold  in  California. 

rd^e,  s.  &  a.  [A.S.  r6se  (pi.  rdsan),  from  Lat. 
rosa  =  a  rose,  from  Gr.  poBov  (rhodon)  =  a 
rose,  from  Arab,  ward  =  a  rose  ;  Dan.  rose  ; 
Dut.  roos;  Ger.rosg;  O.  H.  Ger.rdsd;  IceL  & 
Sw.  ros ;  Irish  &  Gael.  r6s ;  Welsh  rhos.} 

A.  As  suhsianiive  : 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Lit. :  In  the  same  sense  as  II.  2. 

2.  Figuratively : 

(1)  A  ribbon  gathered  into  a  knot  in  the 
form  of  a  rose,  and  serving  as  a  kind  of  orna- 
mental shoe-tie,  knee-band,  or  hatband. 

"The  Provencal  ro«e«  on  my  razed  shoes." — Shdketp.  : 
Samlet,  ill.  2. 

(2)  A  delicate  pink  colour. 

"  Her  cheeks  had  lost  the  rose." 

Tennyson :  (Snont,  17. 

(3)  Full  flush  or  bloom. 

"The  rosev/aa  yet  upon  her  cheek." 

Byron  :  Siege  of  Corinth,  xx. 

(4)  A  circular  card  or  disc,  or  diagram,  with 
radiating  lines,  as  the  compass-card  or  rose  of 
the  compass;  the  barometric  rose,  which 
shows  the  barometric  pressure  at  any  place, 
in  connection  with  winds  blowing  from  dif- 
ferent points  of  the  compass ;  a  wind-rose. 

(5)  A  perforated  cup  or  nozzle  acting  as  a 
strainer  at  the  induction  of  water  into  a  pump, 
or  at  the  nozzle  as  a  means  of  dividing  the 
water  into  fine  streams  for  sprinkling. 

(6)  (See  extract). 

"  The  silver  cup  of  Its  breed  la  given  to  a  bird  in  the 
class  of  trumpeters.  A  growth  of  head-feathers  called 
the  rose  comes  down  completely  over  the  eyes  of  this 
ingeniously  perverted  pigeon,  whose  legs  are  decorated 
with  loug  feathers  that  might  rather  have  been  loolied 
for  in  its  tail. "—flails  Telegraph,  Nov,  17,  1885. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Arch. :  The  same  as  Rosette  (q.v.). 

2.  Botany: 

(1)  The  common  English  name  of  the  genus 
Ro3a(q.v.).  The  ordinary  dog-rose  or  brier-rose 
(R.  canina)  is  very  common  ;  the  trailing  dog- 


rose  (R.  arvensis)  much  less  so.  It  is  sometimes, 
confounded  with  the  Ayrshire  rose  [see  below], 
which  is  not  wild.  The  true  sweet-brier  (R. 
ruhiginosa)  a.nd  the  small-flowered  sweet-brier 
are  found  chiefly  in  the  south  of  England,  es- 
pecially on  chalk.  The  villous  rose  (/i.mZiosaV- 
is  widely  distributed,  whilst  the  burnet-leaved 
or  Pcotch  lose  (R.  spinosissima)  flourishes, 
best  near  the  sea.  Among  the  garden -species 
may  be  mentioned  the  Ayrshire  rose  (R.  copreo- 
lata)  [see  above];  the  Bouibou  rose,  a  var,  of 
R.  indica;  the  cabbage-rose  (iZ.  centifolia),  the 
Chinese  rose  (R.  indica)  [see  No.  2] ;  the 
Damask  rose  (R.  damasceiia),  the  fairy-rose  (ii. 
Laiurenceana),  the  French  rose(B.  gallica),  the 
one  hundred-leaved  (R.  centifolia),  the  Macart- 
ney rose  R.  bracteata;  the  tea-scented,  a  var. 
otR.  indica;  the  monthly  (Ji.  indica),  the  moss 
rose,  a  garden  variety  of  R.  centifolia ;  the- 
oflicinal  rose  (R.  gaZlica),  the  prairie  rose  (R. 
setigera;  the  Provence  rose  (R.  centifolia),  and 
the  swamp  rose  (R.  Carolina).  From  these  tlie- 
numerous  varieties  of  florists'  roses  are  de- 
rived. The  petals  of  R.  damascena  yield  attar 
of  roses  when  distilled.  The  fruit  of  R.  cani-na 
and  some  other  species  is  astringent,  and  may 
be  used  in  cases  of  diarrhoea  and  similar  com- 
plaints. The  leaves  ofR.  rubiginosa  have  been. 
used  as  a  substitute  for  tea. 

"  Petals  from  blown  roses  on  the  grass." 

Tennyson  :  Lotos-Eaters,  47. 

(2)  A  popular  designation  for  a  multitude 
of  species  belonging  to  various  genera  and 
even  orders  popularly  supposed  to  bear  a 
more  or  less  close  resemblance  to  the  genus 
Rosa.  The  Chinese  rose  (1)  [see  above],  (2) 
{Hibiscus  rosa  sinensis),  tlie  Changeable  rose 
(H.  mutabilis),  the  Christmas  rose  (Helleborus 
niger),  the  Corn  rose  {Papaver  Rhceas),  the 
Cotton  rose  (Filago)  (American),  Elder  rose 
(Gerarde's  name  for  a  variety  of  Viburnum 
Opuius),  the  Guelder  or  Gueldiesrose(the  sterile 
flowered  variety  of  V.  Opuhis),  the  Holly  rose 
(Helianthemum),  the  Jamaica  rose  (1)  {Mari- 
ana), (2)  (Blakea  trinervis) ;  the  Malabar  rose- 
(Hisbiscus  rosa  malabarica),  Mallow  rose 
{Hibiscus  Moschatos),  Rock  rose  (1.  Heliaiv- 
themum,  2.  Cistus),  Rose  of  Heaven  {Viscnria 
Ccdi-Tosa),  Rose  of  Jericho  (1 .  A  nastatica  hiero- 
chuntina  [Anastatica],  2.  MesembryantJiemum- 
Tripolium),  Rose  of  May  {Narcissus  poeticus). 
Rose  of  the  Alps  {Rhododendron  hirsvtKm 
and  R.  ferrugineum),  Bage  rose  {Tumera  ulmi- 
folia),  South  Sea  rose  (Jamaica  name,  NeHum 
Oleander),  Sun  rose  {Helianthemiim),  Wild  rose 
{Blakea  trinervis).  Of  the  genera  in  the  above 
list.  Hibiscus  is  a  Mallowwni-t,  Papaver  a 
Poppywort,  Anastatica  is  cruciferous,  Viscaria. 
a  Clovewort,  &c. 

3.  Lock. :  The  annular  scutcheon  round  the 
spindle  of  a  door-lock. 

i.  Pathol, :  Erysipelas  (q.v.). 

5.  Script. :  Heb.  nVl^in  {chhabatseleth=Song 
of  Solomon  ii.  1,  and  Isa.  xxxv.  1),  has  not  been 
identified.  Gesenius  believes  it  to  be  the  Au- 
tumnal Crocus  (Colchicum  autumnale),  and 
Royle  Narcissus  Tazzetta. 

B.  As  adj. :  Of  a  pink  colour ;  coloured 
like  a  rose  ;  rosy. 

1[  (1)  Under  the  rose  [Lat.  sub  rosa\ :  In 
secret ;  privately,  confidentially. 

(2)  Wars  of  the  Roses : 

Eng.  Hist. :  Civil  wars  between  the  houses 
of  York  and  Lancaster  for  the  English  crown. 
The  Lancastrians  wore  for  a  badge  a  red,  and 
the  Yorkists  a  white  rose.  The  rebellion  of 
the  Duke  of  York  against  Henry  VI.  took 
place  in  1452.  Twelve  battles  followed,  six  in 
this  reign  and  six  subsequently.  They  com- 
menced with  the  battle  of  St.  Albans,  a.d. 
1455,  and  ended  with  that  of  Bosworth  Field, 
Aug.  22,  1485,  which  established  Henry  VIL 
and  the  Tudor  dynasty  on  the  throne. 

rose-acacia,  s. 

Bot. :  Robinia  hispida. 
rose-aniline,  6.    [Rosaniline.} 
rose-aphis,  s.    [Aphis.] 
rose-apple» «. 

Bot. :  The  fragrant  fruit  of  Eugenia  TiiaZac. 
censis,  E.  aquea,  E.  Jambos  (Jambosa  vulgaris), 
&.C.,  growing  in  the  East.  It  is  made  into 
preserves. 

roae-a-ruby,  s. 

Bot. :  Adonis  autumnalis, 
rose-bay,  s. 

Bot.  .  Epilobium  angustifolium. 


1t»%  bd^;  poiit,  J<^1;  cat,  ^ell,  chorus,  9hin.  ben^h;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a§;  expect,  Xenophon,  e^t.   -ing. 
-^ian,  -tian  =  Bh^n.    -tion,  -sion  =  shun ;  -tion.  -$ion  =  zhun.    -cious,  -tious,  -sioos  =  shus.   -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  b^l.  deL 
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rose— rosechafer 


rose-beetle,  s. 

Entom.  :  Cetonia  aurata.    [Cetonia.] 
rose-bud, «.    [Rosebud.  ] 
rose-bug.  s, 

EntoTn. :  The  Rosechafer  (q.v.).    {Amer.) 

rose-camphor,  a. 

Chem. :  The  stearoptene  of  rose  oil.  It 
crystallizes  in  lamioge,  melting  at  35%  and 
boiling  between  280°  and  300%  is  slightly 
soluble  in  alcohol,  bat  soluble  in  ether  and 
essential  oils.  It  dissolves  in  potash  and 
acetic  acid,  but  is  very  slightly  acted  on  by 
hydrochloric  and  nitric  acids. 

rose-campion,  s. 

Bot. :  The  genus  Lychnis. 

rose-carnation,  s.  A  carnation  with 
rose-coloured  stripes.  (Tennyson :  In  Me- 
moriam,  c  7.) 

rose-catarrh,  rose-fever,  a. 

Pathol. :  A  catarrh  or  slight  fever  like  hay- 
asthma,  prevailing  in  parts  of  the  United 
States,  where  roses  are  extensively  cultivated. 
It  resembles,  but  is  not  identical  with,  Hay- 
fever  (q.v.). 

rose-chafer, ».    [Rosechafer.] 

rose-cheeked,  a.  Having  red  or  rosy 
cheeks.    {SJiakesp. :  Venvs  &  Adonis,  3.) 

Bose-cheeked  Kingjisher : 

Omith. :  Ispidina  picta,  fc-om  the  Ethiopian 
region.  It  feeds  principally  on  grasshoppers 
and  small  locusts. 

rose-cold,  ».    Rose-catarrh  (q.v.). 

rose-coloured,  a. 

1.  Lit. :  Having  the  colour  of  a  rose. 

"  They  flung  over  her  heful  the  rose-coloured  bridal 
yeiL"— Moore :  Light  of  the  Bar  cm.    (Couc.) 

2.  Uncommonly  beautiful ;  heuce,  extrava- 
gantly fine  or  pleasing  ;  rosy. 

rosc-copper,  s.    [Roseite,  II.  4.] 

*  rose-cross,  a.    A  Rosicrucian  (q.v.). 

roae-cut, ». 

Gem-cutting :  A  mode  of  cutting  gems  in 
which  the  back  is  left  flat  and  the  face  is  cut 
into  a  series  of  inclined  triangular  facets 
arranged  around  a  central  hexagon.  It  is 
adopted  for  thin  stones. 

rose -diamond,  a  The  rose  diamond  is 
flat  below,  and  its 
upper  surface  has 
twenty-four  trian- 
gular facets.  The 
centre  has  a  liexa- 
gonal  arrange- 
ment, and  the  base 
of  eacli  triangle  is 
joined  to  another 
whose  apex 
touclies  the  mar- 
gin. The  inter- 
vening spaces  are 
cut  into  twelve 
facets  in  two 
;!one3.  The  upper  or  projecting  is  the  crown; 
the  lower  portion,  the  teeth. 

rose-drop,  s. 

1.  A  lozenge  flavoured  with  rose-essence. 

2.  An  ear-drop. 

3.  A  grog-blossom  (q.v.). 

rose-elder,  s.    The  Guelder-rose  (q.v.). 

rose-engine,  s.  A  lathe  in  which  the 
rotfltory  motion  of  the  lathe  and  the  radial 
motion  of  the  tool  combine  to  produce  a  variety 
of  ciu'ved  lines.  The  mechanism  (lonsists  of 
plates  or  cams  set  on  the  axis  of  the  lathe,  or 
suitably  rotated  and  fonned  with  wavy  edges 
or  grooves  which  govern  the  motion  of  tlie 
cutting  point  toward  or  from  the  centre. 

rose-faced,  a.     Having  a  red  or  rosy  face. 

rose-festival,  s.    [Rosiere.] 

rose-fever,  s.    [Rose-catarrh.] 

rose-fish,  s.  A  commercial  name  for  a 
Norway  haddock. 

rose-fly,  ». 

Entom. ;  The  Rosechafer  (q.v.)t 
rose-gall,  «. 

Veg  Pathol. :  A  gall  produced  by  Ehodites 


rose-garnet,  s. 

Min. :  A  rose-red  variety  of  garnet  (q.v.), 
found  at  Xalostae,  Mexico.  An  analysis  in- 
dicates a  relationship  to  the  lime-alumina- 
garuets  or  essonite  (q.v.). 

rose-head,  s.  The  same  as  Rose,  s.,  A. 
I.  2.  (5). 

rose-hued,  a.  Of  the  hue  of  roses. 
(Tennyson :  Arabian  Nights,  140.) 

rose-iron,  a. 

Min. :  An  iron-glance  or  haematite,  occur- 
ring in  rosette-like  groups  of  tabular  crystals 
in  several  localities  iu  Switzerland. 

rose-knot,  s.  An  ornamental  bunch  of 
ribbons  plaited  so  as  to  resemble  a  rose, 

rose-lake,  s.  A  richly  tinted  pigment, 
prepared  by  precipitating  lac  and  madder  on 
an  earthy  basis.    Called  also  Rose-madder, 

rose -lashing,  s. 

Naut :  A  kind  of  lashing  or  seizing  employed 
iu  woolding  spara.    So  termed  from  its  form. 

rose-lathe,  s.    A  rose-engine  (q.v.). 

rose-leaf,  s.    The  leaf  of  a  rose. 

rose-lichen,  s. 

Bot. :  Parmelia  katnscliadalis.  It  is  used  in 
calico-printing  to  give  a  perfume  and  a  rose- 
tinge  to  the  fabric.  About  twenty-iive  tons 
are  annually  exported  from  the  hilly  parts  of 
India,  where  it  grows.    (Atkinson.) 

rose-lipp  s,  A  lip  of  a  ruddy  or  rosy 
colour. 

rose-madder,  o.    [Rose-lake.] 

rose-mallow,  s. 

Bot. :  AlthcBa  rosea,  the  Hollyhock. 

rose-maloes,  5.  The  liquid  storax  ob- 
tained from  Liquidambar  orientale. 

rose-moulding,  s. 

Arch. :  A  kind  of  Norman  moulding  orna- 
mented with  roses  or  rosettes. 

rose-nail,  s.  A  nail  with  a  conical  head 
which  is  hammered  into  triangular  facets. 

*  rose-notale,  s.  An  old  English  gold  coin, 
stamped  with  the  impression  of  a  rose.    They 
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were  first  coined  in  the  reign  of  Edward  III., 
and  were  cuirent  at  6s.  8d.    They  were  also 
coined  by  Edward  IV.,  of  the  value  of  8s.  4d. 
"The  Bucceeding  kings  coined  rose-nobles  »nii  double 
rose-nobles." — Camden :  JtemaiTit. 

rose-oil,  5. 

Chem..  :  A  volatile  oil  extracted  from  several 
8pe*«i  es  of  roses,  especially  Rosa  centifolia 
and  R.  mosehata.  It  is  a  thick,  yellowish, 
fragrant  liquid,  solidifying  at  a  low  tempera- 
ture to  a  buttery  mass  of  transparent,  shining 
laminae,  and  having  a  sp.  gr.  0'8912  at  15°.  It 
is  frequently  adulterated  with  geranium  oil, 
but  this  may  be  detected  by  exposing  the  oil 
to  iodine  vapour,  which  does  not  alter  the 
colour  of  rose  oil,  but  imparts  a  deep  brown 
colour  if  geranium  oil  is  present,  even  ia 
minute  quantity. 

rose-opal,  s. 

Min. :  A  rose-coloured  opal,  occurring  with 
the  quincite  (q.v.),  the  colour  being  attributed 
to  organic  matter. 

rose-parrakeet,  d. 

Omith,  :  Platycercus  eximius,  a  native  of 
Australia. 

rose-pink,  s. 

1.  A  coarse  kind  of  lake,  producr^l  by 
dyeing  chalk  or  whiting  with  a  decoction 
of  Brazil  wood,  &c.  It  is  a  pigment  much 
used  by  paper-stainers  and  in  the  commonest 
distemper  paintings,  &c.,  but  too  perishable 
to  merit  the  attention  of  artists. 

2.  A  rosy  pink  colour  or  hue. 
rose-plantain,  s. 

Bot.  :  Plantago  major  rosea. 


rose-quartz,  s. 

Min. :  A  rose-red  variety  of  quartz,  mostly 
found  massive,  in  veins.  Colour  attributed  to 
the  presence  of  titanic  acid,  but  Dana  and 
others  suggest  it  may  be  partly  due  to  maB« 
ganese. 

rose-rash,  ».    [Roseola.] 

rose-red,  a.    Red  as  a  rose. 

*  rose-rial,  s.  A  name  for  English  gold 
coins  of  various  reigns  and  values ;  a  rose- 
noble.  The  rose-rials  of  James  I.  were  of  the 
value  of  30a. 

rose-ringed  parrakeet,  s. 

Omith.:  Palceomis  torqvatus,  from  Africa,, 
India,  and  Ceylon.  It  is  about  sixteen  inches 
long ;  green,  with  a  black  band  from  the  chin 
nearly  to  the  nape,  rose-coloured  collar  round 
the  back  of  neck.  In  the  female  a  narrow 
collar  of  emerald  -green  replaces  the  rose 
colour. 

rose-root,  s.    [Rosewort.] 

rose-sawfly,  s. 

Entom. :  The  genus  Hylotoma. 

rose  snowhall-tree,  s. 

Bot. :  Viburnum  Opulus  roseum. 

rose-steel,  s.  A  kind  of  steel  of  cementa- 
tion whose  interior  part  exhibits,  when  frac- 
tured, a  different  texture  from  that  of  the 
exterior. 

rose-tullp.  3. 

Bot. :  TuHpa  rosea. 

rose-water,  s.  &  a. 

A,  As  subst. :  Water  distilled  from  rose  leaves 
in  the  proportion  of  two  gallons  of  water  to 
ten  pounds  weight  of  fresh  petals  from  Bosa 
centifolia. 

"  Let  one  attend  him  witli  ft  silver  basin, 
Full  of  rose-water,  and  beatrew'd  with  flowers." 
Shakesp.  :  Taming  of  the  Shrew.    (Induct,  i.) 

B.  As  adj. :  Having  the  odour  or  character 
of  rose-water ;  hence,  afl'ectedly  delicate,  finoi 
or  sentimental. 

rose-Tvillow,  s. 

Bot. :  Salix  purpurea, 
rose-window,  s. 

Arch.:  A  Catherine-wheel  or  Marigold* 
window.    [Catherine-whegl,  «.] 

*rdge,  v.t.    [Rose,  s.] 

1.  To  make  of  a  rose  colour  ;  to  redden;  to 
cause  to  flush  or  blush. 

"  a  maid  yet  rosed  over  with  the  virgin  crimfion  ol 
modesty."— a/mftesp. .'  Henry  V.,  v.  2. 

2.  To  perfume,  as  with  roses. 

"  To  rose  and  lavender  my  horsiness." 

Tennyson :  Queen  Mary,  111.  6. 

ro^e,  pret.  of  v.    [RisEj  v.] 

ros'-e-se,  s.pl,  [Lat.  ros(a)  =  a  rose ;  fern.  pL 
adj.  suff.  -ece.] 

Bot. :  A  sub-order  of  Rosacese,  having  the 
carpels  free  from  the  tube  of  tlie  calyx  and  the 
stipules  united  to  the  petiole.  It  is  divided 
into  four  families  :  Rosidae,  Potentillidae,  Spl- 
TEeidae  and  Sanguisorbidae. 

*r6s'-e-al,  *rds'-i-al,  s.  [Lat.  roseus,  from 
rosa  =  a  rose.]  Resembling  a  rose  in  coloui 
or  smell ;  roseate. 

"The  stoiies  are  rosial,  and 
Of  the  -white  rock."       Davenant :  The  Wits,  IL 1. 

*r6§'-e-ate,  a.  [Lat.  rosmis.,  from  rosa  =  a 
rose;  Ital.  and  Sp.  rosato ;  Fr.  rosa*.] 

1.  Rosy ;  full  of  roses ;  made  or  consisting 
of  roses. 

"  The  most  renowned 
With  curious  roseate  anadeins  are  crown'd." 
Drayton  :  The  Muses  Elysium,  Kymph.  a 

2.  Rosy,  resembling  a  rose,  rose-coloured. 

"  Nor  ever  in  augbt  earthly  df  p. 
But  the  morn's  dew,  lier  roseate:  lip." 

Moore :  Light  qf  the  Barem. 

roseate-tern,  £. 

Omith. :  Sterna  dougallii. 

rd^e'-biid,  s.  [Eng.  rose,  and  bud.]  The  bud 
of  a  rose  ;  the  flowerof  the  rose  just  appearing, 

roge'-bush,  s.  [Eng.  rose,  and  bush.]  Any 
of  the  slirubs  or  bushes  which  fall  under  the 
genus  Rosa. 

ro^e'-gha-fer,  s.    [Eng.  rose,  and  chafer.] 
Entom. :  A  popular  name  for  any  individual 
of  the  sub-family  CetoniiuEe. 


f^te.  f^t,  f^e,  amidst,  what,  fcill,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  thSre;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot* 
or»  wore,  W9l^  work,  whd,  son ;  mute,  cub.  cure,  ^nite,  cur,  rule,  fall ;  try,  Syrian,    ee, «»  =  e ;  ey  =  a ;  qM-  Uw. 
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Wd^G'-ine,  s.  [Eng.  rose;  -ine.]  [Rosaniline.] 

Vd§'-e-lite,  s.  [After  the  mineralogist  Gustav 
Rose,  and  Gr.  Ai0os  (ILthos)  =  a  stone ;  Ger. 
roselWu.] 

Min.  :  A  triclinic  mineral  occurring  in 
beautiful  small  crystals  at  Schneeberg,  Saxony. 
Hardness,  3'5;  ap.gr.  3'506 to 3-585.  Compos.: 
a  liydratecl  arsenate  of  lime,  cobalt,  and  mag- 
nesia, the  later  numbers  obtained  correspond- 
ing with  the  formula  R3AS2O8  +  2aq. 

ro'-sel-lane,  s.    [Mod.  Lat.  roseUius)  —  rosy ; 
suff.  -am  {Min.) ;  Ger.  roseiian.] 
Min. :  The  same  as  Svanberg's  Rosite  (q.v.). 

]:d-§er-late,  a.  [Mod.  Lat.  rose/^aiiw,  from 
Lat.  rosa  =  a  rose.]    Rosulate  (q.v.). 

ro-^elle',  s.  [Corrupt,  flora  Eng.  red  sorrel,] 
Bot. :  Hibiscus  Sdbdariff a.  The  ripened  cali- 
ces  are  acid,  and  in  India,  the  West  Indies, 
&c.,  are  made  into  jellies,  put  into  tarts,  or, 
with  water  added,  produce  a  cool,  refreshing 
drink. 

r©§ie'-ing,-ry,  *rose-ma-rine,  *ros-ma- 

i:ine(l),  s.  [O.  F.  rosDiarin (Fr.  roToarin),  from 
Lat.  rosTnarinus,  rosmarinum  (=  lit.  marine 
dew,  from  ros=dew,  and  mariTius  =  marine 
(q.v.);  Ital.  rosmariTW ;  Sp. rosm-cirimo,  romero; 
Fort,  rosrmininho.] 

Bot. :  Rosmarinvs  officinalis,  a  native  of  the 
South  of  Europe  and  Asia  Minor,  and  culti- 
vated in  India,  &c. ;  a  very  fragrant  labiate 
plant  with  a  white  or  pale-blue  corolla.  The 
leaves  are  sessile  and  gray,  with  the  edge? 
rolled  round  below.  It  is  sometimes  made 
into  garlands.  It  is  slightly  stimulant,  Sind 
tends  to  relieve  headache  and  mental  weari- 
ness. It  is  an  ingredient  in  Hungary-water 
(q.v.).  It  is  also  used  as  a  conserve,  and  a 
liqueur  is  made  from  it. 

"  When  villagers  my  ehroud  bestrew 
With  panaiea,  rosemary,  and  rue." 

Scott:  liokeby,  t.  18. 

rosemary-Oil,  s. 

Chem. :  A  transparent,  colourless  oil,  ob- 
tained by  distilling  the  fresh  leaves  and  flowers. 
<rf  the  rosemary  with  water.  It  is  neutral, 
has  a  camphorous  taste,  and  the  odour  of  the 
plant;  sp.  gr.  0-fl080  at  15-5°,  and  boils  at  165- 
ItJS". 

*r6s'-en» «.  [Eng.  ros(e);  adj.  suff.  -en,  as  in 
goldew,  &c.]  Made  of  roses  ;  consisting  of,  or 
resembling  roses. 

"  Hia  leefe  a  roaen  chaplet." 

Romaunt  of  the  Rose. 

ro§'-en-ite,  s.     [After  G.  Rose;  n  connect., 
and  suff.  -ite.] 
Min. :  The  same  as  Plagionite  (q.v.). 

Ro^'-en-mul-ler,   s.       [The   discoverer's 

name.]    (See  def.  of  If.) 
T[  Organ  of  Mosenmiiller : 
Anat.  :  The  parovarium. 

rd-|te'-o-la,  s.    [Lat.  rosa  =  arose.] 

Pathol. :  Rose-rash,  scarlet-rash ;  a  non- 
contagions,  febrile  disease,  with  rose-coloured, 
minute,  non-crescentic  spots,  with  itching 
and  tingling.  In  infants  it  is  called  R.  infan- 
tilis, and  a  vanety  occurs  from  exposure  to 
sun  in  summer,  known  as  R.  cestiva.  The 
action  of  belladonna,  taken  internally,  occa- 
sionally produces  it,  and  it  sometimes  precedes 
an  attack  of  small-pox  or  typhus  fever.  It 
may  also  occur  four  or  five  days  after  vaccina- 
tion, in  gout  and  rheumatism,  or  in  cholera. 

•rds'-er,  a.  [Rose,  s.]  a  rose-tree,  a  rose- 
bush. 

"  They  ben  like  to  an  hound,  when  he  cometh  by  the 
ros&r,  or  by  other  bushes."— CAawcer;  Persones  Tale. 

*  r6§'-er~y',  s.  [Rosary.]  A  place  where 
roses  grow  ;  a  rosary. 

•  ros'-et,  a.  [Pr.  rosette.]  A  red  colour  for 
painters. 

"Grind  cerusa  with  a  weak  water  of  gum-lake,  roset, 
and  vermilion,  which  mnketh  it  a  fair  carnation."— 
Peaeham:  On  Drawivg. 

»6^e'-tan-gle,  s.    [Eng.  rose,  and  tangle.] 
Bot.  {PI.) :  The  Ceramiaceae  (q.v.).  (Lindley.) 

R6-§et'-ta  (1),  s.    [See  dp.f.]    The  name  of  a 

Siace  in  Egypt,  on  one  of  the  mouths  of  the 
ile. 

Rosetta-stone,  s.  The  name  given  to  a 
stone  found  near  the  Rosetta  mouth  of  the 
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Nile  by  a  French  engineer  in  1798.  It  is  a 
tablet  of  basalt,  with  an  inscription  of  the 
year  136  B.C.,  dur- 
ing the  reign  of 
Ptolemy  Epi- 
phanes.  The  in- 
scription is  in 
hieroglyphic,  de- 
motic, and  Greek. 
It  was  deciphered 
by  Dr.  Young,  and 
formed  the  key  to 
the  reading  of  the 
hieroglyphic  cha- 
racters. It  was 
captured  by  the 
English  on  the  de- 
feat of  the  French  forces  in  Egypt,  and  is  now 
■in  the  British  museum. 

ro-§et'~-ta  (2),  s,    [Rosette  (?).] 

rosetta-wood,  s.  A  name  given  to  a 
good-sized  East  Indian  wood,  imported  in 
logs,  nine  to  fourteen  feet  in  diameter ;  it  is 
handsomely  veined.  The  general  colour  is  a 
lively  red-orange.  The  wood  is  close,  hard, 
and  very  beautiful  when  first  cut,  but  soon 
gets  dai-ker. 

ro-sette',  s.  [Fr.,  dimin.  from  rose=  a  rose 
(q.v.).] 

L  Ord.  Lang. :  Something  more  or  less  re- 
sembling, or  designed  to  resemble  a  rose,  and 
used  as  an  ornament  or  badge ;  as,  a  bunch  of 
ribbons  plaited,  or  of  leather  cut  to  the  form 
of  a  rnse. 

IL  Technically: 

1.  Arch.:  An  ornament  in  the  form  of  arose, 
much  used  in  the  decoration  of  ceilings,  cor- 
nices, &c. 

2.  Art:  Roset  (q.v.). 

3.  Gas;  A  form  of  gas-burner  in  which  the 
gas  issues  at  a  circular  series  of  holes  re- 
sembling a  rosette. 

4.  Metall.  :  A  disc  of  red  copper  from  the 
retiniiig-hearthor  crucible,  As  the  impurities 
are  removed  in  the  shape  of  scoriae  or  slag, 
and  the  metal  exposed,  the  surface  of  the 
metal  is  congealed  by  tlirowing  on  water. 
Tliis  is  called  quenching.  The  hardened 
crust  is  of  a  red  colour,  and  is  called  a  rosette. 
The  operation  being  repeated,  the  metal  is 
obtained  in  a  form  for  ready  handling  and 
further  treatment,  instead  of  being  in  a  solid 
mass.     It  is  also  known  as  rose-copper. 

5.  Mill.:  A  circular  arrangement  of  sails  in 
a  windmill ;  the  vanes  attached  to  radial  arms. 

ro-ae'-tum,  s.  [Lat.,  from  rosa  =a  rose.]  A 
garden  devoted  to  the  cultivation  of  roses ;  a 
nursery  for  roses. 

rdse'-WOOd,  s.     [Eng.  rosa,  and  wood.} 

Bot.  &  Cornm.  :  The  name  given  to  wood 
whicli  is  either  of  a  rose  colour  or,  when  cut, 
yields  a  perfume  like  roses.  The  best  comes 
from  South  American  Dalbergias.  (Treas.  of 
Bot.)  Lindley  saj's  that  the  fragrant  rosewood, 
orBois  de  Palixandre  of  the  cabinet-makers,  is 
from  two  or  three  species  of  Brazilian  Triptol- 
emeae.  Physocalymma  Jloribunda  also  yields  a 
beautiful  rose-coloured  wood.  Brazilian  rose- 
wood is  imported  in  large  slabs.  Its  colours 
are  from  light  hazel  to  deep  purple,  or  nearly 
black.  It  is  very  heavy,  and  is  used  for 
cabinet  work,  especially  as  veneers.  Other 
kinds  of  rosewood  are  from  Genista  canariensis. 
Convolvulus  Jloridus,  C.  Scoparia,  &c 

rosewood-oil,  s. 

Chem.  :  A  pale  yellow,  somewhat  viscid, 
volatile  oil,  obtained  from  rosewood  (q.v.)  by 
distillation  with  water  ;  sp.  gr.  0  9064  at  15  "5°. 
It  is  sometimes  used  to  adulterate  rose-oil, 
which  thereby  loses  its  buttery  consistence. 

roge'-wort,  s.     [Eng.  rose^  and  wort.] 


1.  Rhodeola  rosea. 

2.  (PL) :  The  Rosacese.    (Lindley.) 

R6§-it-cru'-cian»  a.  &  s.    [From  a  Latinised 
form  of  Rosenkreuz.    See  def] 

A,  As  adj. :  Of,  or  belonging  to  Rosenkreuz 
or  the  society  which  he  is  said  to  have  founded. 

B,  As  snbst.  (PL):  A  mystic  secret  society 
which  became  known  to  the  public  early 
in  the  seventeenth  century,  and  was  alleged 
to  have  been  founded  by  a  German  noble 
called  Christian  Rosenkreuz,   a.d.  1388.    He 


was  said  to  have  died  at  the  age  of  106. 
The  society  consisted  of  adepts,  who  perpetu- 
ated it  by  initiating  other  adepts.  It  did  not 
interfere  with  religion  or  politics,  but  sought 
after  true  philosophy.  The  Rosicrucians  pre- 
tended to  be  able  to  transmute  metals,  to  pro- 
long life,  and  to  know  what  was  passing  in 
distant  places.  Manycontradictory hypotheses 
have  been  brought  forward  regarding  the 
Rosicrucians,  and  as  it  is  admitted  that  their 
secret  was  never  revealed,  it  is  open  to  doubt 
if  there  was  one  to  reveal.  They  are  said  to 
have  died  out  in  the  eighteenth  century.  The 
writer  of  the  article  "Rosicrucians"  in  the 
Encyclopcedia  Britannica  (ed.  9th)  believes 
that  the  Rosicrucian  Society  never  existed, 
and  that  the  persons  making  it  known  did  8« 
simply  for  a  jest.  As,  however,  the  public 
believed  in  its  existence,  individuals  fi'ora 
time  to  time  declared  that  they  belonged  to  it. 
Called  also  Brothers  of  the  Rosy  Cross. 

Ro^-i-Cru'-oian-ism,  s.  [Eng.  Rosicrucian  ; 
-ism.]  The  arts,  practices,  or  teaching  of  ths 
RosicruciaBs. 

rd§'-i-dS9,  s.  pi.  [Lat.  ros(a);  fem.  pi.  adj. 
suff.  -idee.] 

Bot. :  The  typical  family  of  the  sub-ordar 
Rosese  (q.v.). 

•r6§i'-ied,    a.     [Eng.    rosy;    -ed.]     Adorned 

with  roses  or  their  colour. 

*  ro'-sier  (si  as  zh),  *  rosiere,  «.     [Fr. 

rosier.]    A  rose-bush. 

"  Ne  other  tire  she  on  her  head  did  wear. 
But  crown 'd  with  a  garland  of  Bweet  rosier,' 

Spenser :  F.  Q.,  II.  ti.  Ifc 

rd'-§.i-ere,  s.  [Fr.]  The  name  given  in  France 
to  a  young  girl  who  in  a  village  contest  ia 
awarded  a  rose  as  the  prize  of  virtue  and  wis- 
dom. An  attempt  has  been  made  by  a  clergy- 
man to  introduce  a  similar  prize  in  South 
London. 

ros-il,  3.    [RossEL.) 

t  r6§'-i-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  rosy;  -ly.]  With  a 
red  or  rosy  glow. 

"  The  white  OlympuE  peaks 
Rosily  brightGU,  and  the  suothed  goda  smile." 

Matthew  Arnold:  Empedocles  on  Etna,  il. 

rSs'-in,  s.     [A  doublet  of  resin.] 

1.  Resin  with  a  little  water  remaining  after 
nearly  al!  the  oil  has  been  distilled  off. 

2.  Resin  with  all  the  water  distilled  away. 
The  solid  residuum  is  then  black,  and  is  a 
compound  of  several  hydrocarbons.  It  is 
called  colophane  or  fiddlers'  rosin,  and  is  ap- 
pHed  to  the  hair  of  violin,  viola,  and  violon- 
cello bows  to  give  them  the  necessary  bite 
upon  the  strings.  Rosin  for  tlie  double  bass 
is  made  of  equal  proportions  of  ordinary  rosin 
and  white  pitch. 

"  Rosin,  if  it  be  found  in  the  flrre,  ia  thought  a 
fault  in  trie  wood,  whereas  the  only  commoditie  of  the 
pitch  tree  ia  her  rosin." — P.  Holland :  Plinie,  bk.  xvi., 
ch.  X, 

rosin-oil,  5.  An  oil  obtained  from  the 
resin  of  tlie  pine  tree.  Used  by  painters,  also 
for  lubricating  machinery,  Ac.    (Simmonds.) 

rosin~tin,  s. 

Mining:  A  pale-coloured  oxide  of  tin  with 
a  resinous  lustre. 

rosin-weed,  s, 

Bot. :  Silphium  laciniatum. 

r6§s'-m,  v.t.    [RoaiN,  s.]    To  rub  or  cover  over 

with  rosin, 

"  Wine  vessels  are  not  to  be  rosined,  calked,  and 
trimmed."— i*.  Sotland:  Plinie,  bk.  xviii.,  ch.  xxxi. 

Ros-in-S-n'-te,  s.  [Sp.  =  the  steed  of  Don 
Quixote.]    Any  sorry  horse. 

rd§t'-i-ness,  *  ros-y-ness,  s.  [Eng.  rosy  : 
-ness.]    The  quality  or  state  of  being  rosy. 

"  The  fair  morn  breaks  through  her  rosj/neis." 

Davenant :  Qondibert,  iii.  1. 

ro^'-m-y,  a.  [Eng.  rosin;  -y.]  ResembUng 
rosin  ;  containing  or  consisting  of  rosin. 

ro^'-ite,  s.  [Eng.  ros{e);  suff.  -Ue  (Min.); 
Ger.  rosit.] 

Mineralogy : 

1.  An  altered  form  of  Svanberg's  anorthite, 

2.  The  same  as  Chalcostibite  (q.v.). 

ros'-land,  s.  [Wei.  rhos  =  peat,  a  moor.] 
Heathy  land ;  land  fall  of  ling  ;  moorish  or 
watery  land. 


boil,  ho^ ;  pout,  jo^l ;  cat,  9ell,  chorus,  ^hin,  bench ;  go,  gem ;  thin,  this ;  sin,  as ;  expect,  Xenophon,  e^ist.    ph  =  & 
-Gian,  -tian  =  sham,   -tion,  -sion  =  shiin ;  -fion,  -sion  =  zbun.   -cions,  -tious,  -sious  =  shiis.   -hie.  -die,  &c.  =  bel,  d^L 
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rosmarine— rostrum 


•  ros'-mgr-rine  (1),  s.     [Rosemary.] 

1.  Sea-dew,  sea-spray. 

2.  Rosemary.    (Spenser :  Muiopotmos,  200.) 

*  ros'-ma-rine  (2),  s.  [Norweg.  rosmar  =  a 
walrus  (fos  =  a  horse,  and  mar  (Lat.  •niare)  =  the 
sea),  from  which  is  formed  Mod.  Lat.  rosfinai^us, 
now  the  specific  name  of  the  Walrus.  There  is 
noconnectiou  with  the  Latin ros?)iariuus[RosE- 
MARY].  The  confusion  seems  to  have  arisen 
from  a  passage  in  Olaus  Magnus  (ed.  1558, 
Antv.)  "  ut 
rorulento  dul- 
cis  aquae  gra- 
mine  vescan- 
tur."  This 
appears  in  a 
German  edi- 
tion of  1567 
(where  the 
animal  is 
called  Ross- 
mar)  as  "dem 
siisseu  grasz." 
Gesner  has 
simply  "gra- 
mine  pasci- 
tur."  He  notes  that  Germans  living  on  the 
seaboard  call  it  rostingefr^  that  iu  Moscovy  or 
Scythian  Hungarj',  not  far  from  the  source  of 
the  Tanais,  it  is  called  morsz ;  and  that  some 
believe  the  Mod.  Lat.  rosmarus  to  be  formed 
from  a  (M.H.)  Ger.  rus6z,  "which  seems  to 
have  been  coined  to  express  the  impetus  and 
rushing  sound  with  which  the  animal  moves 
through  the  water."] 

Zuol. :  The  Walrus  (q.v.).  At  the  time 
Spenser  wrote  little  was  known  of  this  animal, 
but  Gesner  (Hist.  Anim.,  iv.  249),  to  whom 
Spenser  is  indebted,  was  sufficiently  well  in- 
formed to  point  out  that  the  picture  given  of 
it  in  Maguus's  book  was  incorrect,  both  as  to 


ROS&IARINE. 
(From  Olaua  Magnus,  loc  cit.) 


ROSMARINE. 
fFrom  Geaner.  loc  cU.) 

the  feet  and  the  tusks,  though  he  quotes  Mag- 
nus's statement  that  the  animal  was  as  big  as 
an  elephant,  that  it  climbed  up  the  rocks  on 
the  sea-shore  by  the  aid  of  its  teeth,  and  that 
when  it  fell  asleep  after  grazing,  the  fisher- 
men attacked  and  killed  it  for  the  sake  of  it-s 
teeth,  which  were  in  high  estimation  for  the 
handles  of  swords,  daggers,  and  knives. 

"  And  greedy  rosmarinex  with  Tisages  deforme," 
Spenser :  F.  Q.,  II.  lii  24. 

ros-ma-ri'-ni-dsa,  s.  -pi.    [Lat  rosmarin^us) ; 
fem.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.] 
Bot. :  A  family  of  Monardeae. 

ros-ma-ri'-nus,  s.    [Rosemary.] 

Bot. :    The  typical  genus  of  Rosmarinids 
(q.v.).    Calyx  two-lipped,  stamens  two. 

Bo^t-min'-i-an,  u.  Sus.    [See  def.  B.  1.] 

A.  As  adjective: 

1.  Belonging  to,  or  characteristic  of   tbe 
Congregation  described  under  B.  1. 

"  The  memberB  of  the  Kosminian  Order."—  T.  Dawtd- 
ion :  Phil.  Syst.  of  A.  Rosmini-Serbati,  p.  xiL 

2.  Belonging  to,  or  characteristic  of  Ros- 
minianism  (q.v.). 

"Manzoni  .  .  .  applied  the  Rosminian -pTinciplea  to 
the  artofcompoaitioiL" — Uebenoeg  :  Sist.  Fhil.,  iL  497. 

B.  As  substantive : 

1.  Eccles.  &  Church  Hist.  (PL):  A  congrega- 
gation,  consisting  of  priests  and  laymen, 
founded  by  the  Abate  Antonio  Rosmini-Ser 
bati  (1797-1855),  the  members  of  which  are 
\  bound  "  to  embrace  with  all  the  desire  of 
their  souls  every  work  of  charity,  without 
arbitrary  limitation  to  any  particular  branch, 
undertaking  all  that  should  be  required  of 
them  of  which  they  should  be  capable." 
The  novitiate  lasts  two  years,  and  the  mem- 
bers take  the  three  vows  ot  poverty,  chastity, 
and  obedience,  but  wear  no  distinctive  habit. 
Each  retains  a  sort  of  title  to  his  own  property 
but  it  is  really  at  the  disposal  of  the  general. 
The  Order  owns  no  property.  There  is  an 
English  house  for  novices  ab  Wadhurst. 

"  Its  me[nb«>rs  are  better  known  by  the  ahorter  name, 

Rnsminiang."—T.  Davidion:  Phil.  Syst.  of  A.  Rogmint' 

Serbati,  p.  zItL 


2.  Philos. :  A  believer  in,  or  siipporter  of 
Rosminiauism  (q.v.). 

Ros-inl^'-i-an-isin,  s.    [Eng.  Bosmmian; 
•ism.} 

Philos. :  The  system  of  the  Abate  Antonio 
Rosmini-Serbati.  HiS  starting-point  and  cen- 
tral principle  wad  the  dictum  of  St.  Thomas 
Aquiuas,  that  Being  (ews  or  ens  commune)  was 
the  object  of  intelligence  and  the  ground  of 
the  principle  of  contradiction.  Rosraini  saw 
that  it  is  the  essence  of  intelligence  to  have 
an  object,  and  that  that  object  is  Being,  and 
his  whole  system  is  merely  a  working  out  of 
the  idea  of  Being  into  all  its  ramifications  and 
principles,  necessary  and  contingent.  (Da- 
vidson.) 


rosoglio,  rosollo^  (bpth  as  ro-§for-i-6), 
ros'-o-li,  ros'-so-li,  s.    [Ital.  rosolio.] 

1.  A  red  wine  of  Malta. 

2.  A  species  of  the  finest  liqueurs  or  creams. 

r6§-6r-ic,  a.    [Lat.  rasa;  ol(eum),  and  Eng. 
suflf.  -ic.]    Derived  fromtrosaoiline. 


rosolic-acid,  ; 


H4C6. 


[3)0H. 


A  weak  acid  prepared  by  treating  rosaniline 
with  nitrous  acid,  and  boiling  the  resulting 
diazo-compound  with  hydrochloric  acid.  It 
forms  shining  monoclinic  prisms,  closely  re- 
sembling those  of  aurine,  melts  above  220°,  is 
'  insoluble  in  water,  but  dissolves  readily  with 
brownish -yellow  colour  in  alcohol  and  ether. 
Boiled  with  aniline  and  benzoic  acid  It  yields 
a  beautiful  and  permanent  blue  dye. 

Ross  (1),  s.  [Sir  John  Ross,  a  distinguished 
Arctic  navigator  (1777-1856).] 

Ross's  large-eyed  seal,  s. 

Zool. :  Ommatophoca  rossii.  There  is  a  stuffed 
specimen  in  the  Natural  History  Museum, 
South  Kensington.  The  skin  is  greenish- 
yellow,  with  close,  oblique,  yellow  stripes  on 
the  sides,  pale  beneath. 

ross  (2),  s.  [Wei.  rhos.]  [Rosland.]  The 
refuse  of  plants ;  a  morass,  a  marsh. 

ross  (3),  s.  [Cf.  Dan.  ros  =  chips  or  shavings 
of  wood.]  The  rough,  scaly  matter  on  the 
surface  of  the  bark  of  certain  trees.    (Arner.) 

rdss»  v.t.    [Ross  (3),  s.] 

1.  To  strip  the  ross  from. 

2.  To  strip  bark  from. 

3.  To  cut  up,  as  bark,  for  boiling  or  steeping. 

ros'-sel»  s.  [Ross  (l),  s. ;  Roslaitd.]  Light, 
sandy  soil;  rosland.    (Prov.) 

ros'-sel-lj^,  ros'-sel-y,  a.  [Eng.  rossd ;  -ly.l 
Loose,  light,  friable. 

"  In  Essex,  moory  la&d  Is  thought  to  he  the  most 
proper :  that  which  I  have  observed  to  he  the  best 
soil  is  a  roasely  top,  aud  a  brick  earthy  bottom." — 
Mortimer:  Husbandry. 

rOS-Set,  a.      [ROUSSETTE.] 

rossignol  (as  rds-sin'-yol).  <.    [Pr.,  O.  Fr. 

lossignol,  from  Lat.   lusciniola,   dimin.   from 
lusdnia  =  a  nightingale.]    The  nightingale. 

ros'-so  an-ti'-co,  $.    [ital.] 

Sculpture :  A  fine-grained  variety  of  marble 
of  a  deep  blood  colour  with  small  white  spots 
or  veins.    It  was  used  by  the  ancients  for 

statuary. 

ros'-so-U,  s.    [Ital.]   [R0600L10.] 
ros'-tel,  s.    [Rostellum:.] 

ros-tel-lar'-i-a,  s.    [Rostellum.] 

1.  Zool. :  Spindle-stromb ;  a  genus  of 
Strombidee,  with  eight  species,  from  the  Red 
Sea,  India,  Borneo,  and  China  ;  range,  thirty 
fathoms.  Shell  with  elongated  spire  ;  whorls 
numerous,  flat ;  canals  long,  the  posterior 
one  running  up  the  spire ;  outer  lip  expanded 
(enormously  so,  in  some  of  the  fossil  species), 
with  a  single  sinus,  close  to  the  beak. 

2.  PalcBont. :  From  the  Lower  Greensand  to 
the  London  Clay,  in  which  formation  the 
best  known  species,  BosteUaria  ampla,  is 
found. 

ros-tel-late,  a.  [Mod.  Lat.  rostellatus,  from 
rostellum.]    Rostrate,  beaked  (q.v.). 


ros- tel'-M -form,  o.  [Lat.  rostellum  =  % 
rostel,  and /b?*ma=  form.]  Having  the  form 
of  a  rostel. 

ros-tel'-liiiii,  (pi.  ros-tel'-la),  a.     [Mod, 

Lat.,  dimin.  from  Lat.  rostrum.] 
Botany : 

1.  The  rhizoma  of  an  embryo, 

2.  A  narrow  extension  of  the  upper  edge  of 
the  stigma  in  certain  orchids,  a  viscid  gland 
connecting  the  poUinia  in  the  Bee  orchis^  && 

3.  (PL) :  Hooks. 

ros'-ter,  s.  [Dut.  rooster  —  a  gridiron  ;  hence, 
a  grating,  a  table  or  list,  a  roster,  prob.  from 
the  perpendicular  and  horizontal  lines  on  a 
tabular  statement.] 

1.  A  roasting-iron,  a  gridiron 

2.  A  list  showing  the  turn  or  rotation  of 
service  or  duty  of  those  who  are  to  relievo 
or  succeed  each  other ;  specif.,  a  list  showing 
the  order  of  rotation  in  which  ofticers,  com- 
panies, or  reginients  are  ordered  to  serve. 

"They  well  knew  our  regiment  wjw  one  ol  the  first 
on  the  rosier  for  home."— Pield,  April  4,  1885. 

ros'-ter-ite,  s.  [Etym.  doubtful,  probably 
after  one  Rostero  ;  suff.  -ite  (Mm.).] 

Min. :  A  variety  of  beryl  (q.v.),  regarded 
as  distinct  by  the  describer,  Grattarola,  because 
of  its  crystal  habit,  optical  characters^  and 
variation  in  chemical  composition. 

ros'-thom-ite,  s.     [After  Herr  Franz  von 

Rosthorne  ;  suflf.  -iieXMin.).'] 

Min. :  A  hydrocarbon  occurring  in  lenticular 
masses  in  coal,  at  Sonnberge,  Carinthia.  Sp. 
gr.  1-076  ;  lustre,  greasy  ;  colour,  brown,  in 
thin  splinters  wine-yellow.  Compos. :  C24H40O, 

*  ros'-tle,  s.    [Rostel.]    The  beak  of  a  ship. 

*'  Vectis  roatrattis,  a  barre  or  lever  with  an  Iron 
point  or  end  ;  a  rottle." — Jfomenclator. 

ros'-tral,  a.  [Lat.  rostralis,  from  rostrum  — 
a  beak*;  Fr.  &  Sp.  rostral;  Ital.  rostraU.] 

1.  Pertaining  to  or  resembling  a  rostrum. 

2.  Pertaining  to  the  beak  or  snout  of  anj 
animal. 

rostral-column,  s. 

Roman  Antiq. :  A  column  devoted  to  the 
celebration  of  naval  triumphs ;  it  was  orna- 
mented with  the  rostra  or  prows  of  ships. 

rostral-crown,  s.    A  naval  crown  (q.v.). 

"The  other.  Commerce,  wore  a  rostral  ctowu  upon 
her  head.  "—7'aUer,  No.  161. 

ros'-trate,  ros'-trat-ed,  u.  [Lat.  rostratus^ 
from  rostrum  =  a  beak.] 

*  1.  Ord.  Lang. :  Furnished  or  ornamented 
with  rostra  or  beaks. 


2.  Bot.  &  Zool. :  Having*a  rostrum ;  beaked. 

ros'-tri-form,  a.    [Lat.  rostrum = a  beak,  and 
forma  =  form.]    Having  the  form  of  a  beak. 

ros'-tru-liini  (pi.  ros'-tru-laX  «.    [Mod. 
Lat.,  d"imin.  from  Lat.  ros(7*um(q.v.).] 

Entom. :  The  oral  suctorial  organ  of  the 
Aphaniptera,  as  the  flea. 

ros'-trum  (pi.  ros'-tra),  s.    [Lat,  for  rod- 

trum,  from  rodo  =  to  gnaw,  to  peck.] 
I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  In  the  same  sense  as  II.  S. 

2.  A  scaffold,  or  elevated  platform  in  the 
Forum  at  Rome,  from  which  public  orations, 
pleadings,  funeral  harangues,  &c.,  were  de- 
livered ;  so  called  from  the  rostra  or  beidcs  ot 
ships  with  which  it  was  ornamented. 

"  Myself  will  mount  the  rostrum  la  his  favour.," 
Addison  :  Oceto,  \i.  1. 

3.  A  pulpit,  platform,  or  elevated  place 
from  which  a  speaker,  as  a  preacher,  an  auc- 
tioneer, &;c.,  addresses  his  audience. 

"  The  attendance  round  the  rostrum  was  not  a  Istkb 
one-'—Daily  Chronicle,  Sept.  16.  i88&. 

IL  Technically : 

1.  AnaL  :  Anything  shaped  like  a  beak. 
Thus,  there  is  a  rostrum  of  the  sphenoid  bone 
and  one  of  the  corpus  calhsum. 

2.  Bot. :  Any  beak-like  extension,  as  the 
stigma  of  some  Asclepiads ;  the  upper  end  of 
the  cornua  of  a  corona,  &c. 

3.  Comp.  Anat. :  A  snout  or  snout-shaped 
organ.  It  is  used  of  the  suctorial  organ 
formed  by  the  appendages  of  the  mouth  in 
many  insects,  [Beak,  s.,  B.  1  (c),  Rhynohota], 


f&te,  flit,  f^e,  gjnidst,  what,  ^U,  father ;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there ;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;  go,  pot, 
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of  the  projecting  jaws  of  the  PlatanistidBe 
and  the  Ziphioid  whales,  the  pointed  part  of 
the  carapace  of  the  Macroura,  and  of  similar 
organs. 

4.  Roman  Antiq. ;  The  beak  or  prow  of  a 
vessel ;  a  sort  of  ram,  to  which  were  attached 
sharp-pointed  irons,  the  head  of  an  animal, 
&c.,  and  which  was  fixed  to  the  bows  of  a 
ship  of  war,  either  above  or  below  the  water 
line,  and  used  for  purposes  of  attack  on  other 
vessels. 

5.  Distill. :  The  beak  of  a  still,  connecting 
the  head  with  the  worm. 

6.  Surg.:  A  crooked  pair  of  forceps  with 
beak-like  jaws. 

«os'-u-la  (pi.  ros'-u-lw),  «.    [Dimin.  from 
J^t'rosa ~ a  rose  (q.v.).] 
Botany : 

1.  A  number  of  leaves  or  petals  packed 
together  like  the  petals  of  a  garden  rose. 

2.  {PI.):  Little  warts  on  the  thallus  of 
lichens. 

TOg'-u-late,  a.  [Mod.  Lat.  TosulatiiSt  ftom 
rosula  {(i.v.).'] 

Bot. :  Having  rosulae  packed  closely  to- 
gether like  a  rosette. 

T~?'-yi  *  ros-ie,  a.    [Eng.  ros(e);  -y.] 
L  Literally: 

1.  Resembling  a  rose  in  bloom,  beauty, 
colour,  or  fragrance. 

"  Like  a  young  enToy  sent  by  Health, 
With  rosy  giits  upon  her  oneek." 

Moore:  Paradiae  &  (fie  Peri. 

*  2.  Made  in  the  form  of  a  rose. 

3.  Pale  pure  red. 

_  n.  -Fiff- .'  Very  favourable. 

"The  future  looks  most  rosff."— Field,  Oct  3, 18B5. 

T[  Obvious  compounds  :  Rosy-coloured,  rosy- 
c?ieeked,  &c. 

rosy-bosomed,  a.  Having  the  bosom 
of  a  rosy  colour,  or  filled  with  roses. 

"  Roay-bosora'd  Spring.**        Thormon :  Spring,  1,010. 

rosy-cross,  5.  The  red  cross  of  the 
'Bosicrucians  (C[.v.). 

%  Knights  of  the  Rosy-cross :  The  Eosicru- 
Cians. 

*  rosy-croiraed,  a.  Crowned  with  roses. 
rosy-drop,  s. 

Path. :  Carbuncled  face.  Acne  rosa,cea. 

rosy  featiier-star,  s.    [Gomatula.] 

rosy-fingered,  a.  Having  rosy  fingers. 
(Imitated  from  Homer's  favourite  epithet  for 
the  dawn.) 

"  Nor  did  the  rosy-fingered  mom  arise, 
And  shed  her  sacred  light  along  the  skies." 

Pope  :  Homer;  Odystey  xiiL  21. 

rosy-footman,  s. 

Entom. :  A  British  moth,  Calligenia  miniata, 
one  of  the  Lithosiid%.   Galled  also  Red  Arches. 

rosy-kindled. a.  Blushing.  {Tennyson: 
Blaine,  392.) 

rosy-marbled  moth,  s, 

Bntom. :  A  British  night-moth,  Erastria 
wnustula. 

rosy-marsh,  s, 

Entom. :  A  British  night  -  moth,  Noctua 
sutrosea. 

rosy-minor,  s. 

Entom,.  :  A  British  night -moth,  Miana 
Kterosa.  General  colour  of  the  upper  wings 
gray,  tinged  with  rosy. 

rosy-rustic,  «. 

Entem. .-  A  British  night-moth,  Hyd/rcecia 
mieacea, 

rosy-tinted,  a.    Tinged  with  rose-colour. 

0/ennyson :  Two  Voices,  60.) 

rosy-wave,  s. 

Entom. :  A  British  geometer  moth,  AddaUa 
emutaria. 

rosy-white,  a.  White,  with  a  faint  tinge 
of  rose-colour.    (Tennyson:  (Enone,  x.  176.) 

*r6§'-Sr,  v.t.  [Rosy,  a.}  To  make  of  a  rosy 
eolour ;  to  flush. 

rSt,  *  rot-en,  *rot-l-en,  *rotte,  v.i.  &  t. 
[A.S.  rotian;  cogn.  with  Dut.  rotten;  Icel. 
rotna;  Sw.  ruttna;  Dan.  raMne=.%Q  become 
rotten ;  Sw.  rota  =  to  make  rotten.] 


A.  Tntratisitive : 

1.  Lit. :  To  become  rotten  or  putrid,  to  de- 
compose, to  putrefy. 

"  What  I  loved,  nnd  lon^  must  love. 
Like  commou  earth  can  rot." 

Byron :  And  Thou  art  Dead. 

2.  Fig. :  To  decay  morally,  to  moulder,  to 
rust.    - 

B.  Transitive: 

1.  To  make  rotten  or  putrid,  to  decompose, 
to  cause  to  putrefy,  to  bring  to  corruption. 

2.  To  cause  to  take  rot,  to  aflfect  with  rot, 
as  sheep. 

3.  To  expose  to  a  process  of  partial  rotting : 
as,  To  rot  flax.    [Retting.] 

4.  Used  in  the  imperative  as  a  sort  of  im- 
precation =  hang,  confound :  as,  *'  'Od  rot  it." 

rot,  s.    [Rot,  v.] 

I,  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  Literally : 

(1)  The  act,  state,  or  process  of  rotting ; 
putrefaction,  putrid  decay,  corruption. 

(2)  A  disease  very  hurtful  to  the  potato, 
potato  disease. 

2.  Fig. :  Nonsense,  trash,  bosh.    (Slang.) 
II,  Technically: 

1.  Pathol. :  A  disease  in  slieep  and  other 
graminivorous  animals,  produced  by  the 
hydatids  Fasciola  hepatica  and  DisioTna  lanceo- 
latum,  often  living  in  great  numbers  in  the 
gall,  ducts,  and  bladder  of  the  animal.  The 
latter  parasite  has  been  detected  in  tbe  human 
subject 

"  His  cattle  must  of  rot  and  murren  die." 

Milton  :  P.  L..  xiL  179. 

2.  Veg.  Patlwl. :  [Dry-rot]. 

%  (1)  Knife  grinder's  rot :  [Knife-grindek]. 
(2)  White-rot :  [Hydrocotyle], 
rot-gut,  s.  &  a. 

A.  .45  subst. .  A  slang  term  for  bad  beer  or 
other  liquor. 

"They  overwhelm  their  x)anch  daily  with  a  kind  of 
flat  rot-gut,  we  with  a  bitter  dreggish  small  liquor."— 
Barvey. 

"R.  As  adj. :  A  term  applied  to  bad  beer  or 
other  liquor. 

ro'-ta,  j».    [Lat.  =  a  wheel.]    [Botaby.] 
I.  Ordinary  Langiiage : 

1.  A  roll  or  list  showing  the  order  of  rota- 
tion in  which  individuals  are  to  be  taken ; 
a  roster. 

2.  A  school-roll. 
IL  Technically: 

1.  Roman  Church :  A  tribunal  within  the 
Curia,  formerly  the  supreme  court  of  justice 
and  the  universal  court  of  appeal.  It  was 
instituted  by  John  XXII.,  in  1326,  and  regu- 
lated by  Sixtus  IV.  (1471-84)  and  Benedict 
XIV.  (1740-58),  and  to  it  were  referred  those 
spiritual  causes  from  foreign  countries,  now 
settled  on  the  spot  by  judges  delegated  by  the 
See  of  Rome.  It  consists  of  twelve  members, 
called  Auditors,  presided  ovfr  by  a  Dean, 
and  is  divided  into  two  colleges  or  senates. 
Prior  to  1870  one  of  tliese  was  a  court  of  ap- 
peal for  civil  suits  tried  in  different  cities  of 
the  Papal  States ;  the  other  was  a  court  of 
final  appeal  from  (1)  the  appeal  courts  of  the 
Papal  States  ;  (2)  all  spiritual  courts,  in  the 
secular  affairs  belonging  to  their  competence  ; 
and  (3)  the  lower  senate.  The  decisions  of 
the  Rota,  which  form  precedents,  have  been 
frequently  published. 

"The  explanation  of  the  name)8S3.idtobe(/h^an?e) 
that  the  marble  floor  of  the  chamber  in  which  the 
Rota  used  to  sit  was  desigued  bo  as  to  exhibit  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  wheel." — Addis  A  Arnold:  Cath.  Diet., 
p.  8S5. 

2.  Eng.  Hist. :  The  name  of  a  political  club 
founded  by  Harrington,  the  author  of  Oceana^ 
in  1659.  He  advocated  the  election  of  the 
principal  officers  of  state  by  ballot,  and  the 
retirement  of  a  certain  number  of  members 
oi  parliament  annually  by  rotation. 

"A  Parliament  which  may  make  old  men  grieve, 
And  children  that  ne'er  shall  be  bom  complain — 
I  mean  such  as  dy'd  before  they  did  live, 
Like  Harringtou'B  Rota,  or  th'  engine  of  Vane." 

Loyal  Songs  [ed.  1731),  ii.  110. 

Rota-club,  8. 

Eng.  Hist. :  The  same  as  Rota,  II.  2. 

*  ro-ta'-ye-flO,  s.  pi.     [Fem.  pi.  of  Mod.  Lat. 
rotac&its;  Lat.  roto  =  a  wheel.] 

Bot.  :  Linnseus's  fifty-second  natural  order 
of  plants.  Genera  :  Gentiana,  Lysimachia, 
Anagallis,  &c. 


ro'-ta-gigm,  s.  [Gr.  pojTaKio-/i6s  (rdtalcismos).'\ 
An  exaggerated  pronunciatiou  of  the  letter  r, 
produced  by  trilling  the  extremity  of  the  soft 
palate  against  the  back  part  of  the  ti)ngue; 
burr.  It  is  common  in  the  north  of  England, 
especially  about  Newuastle-on-Tyne. 

ro'-tsa-form,  a.  [Lat.  rota  =  a  wheel,  and 
forr/ub—  foim.] 

Bot. :  The  same  as  Rotate  (q.v.). 

*  ro'-tal,  c*.    [Lat.  rota  =  a  wheel.] 

1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  wheels  or  vehicles. 
"  The  Cannabiire  is  in  a  chronic  state  of  vocal  and 
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2.  Pertaining  to  circular  or  rotatory  motion ; 
rotary. 

ro-ta'-ll-a,  s.  [Mod.  Lat.,  fiom  Lat.  rQia-= 
a  wheel.] ' 

Zool.  &  Palceont. :  The  typical  genus  of  the 
family  Rotalina  (q.v.).  Test  spinil  and  tur* 
binoid ;  shell-substance  compact  and  very 
finely  porous.  Each  chamber  is  enclosed  by  a 
complete  wall  of  its  own,  and  there  are  caiial- 
like  spaces  between  the  two  lamellie  forming 
each  septum.  The  genus  appears  first  in  the 
Chalk,  attaining  its  maximum  in  the  Tertiary, 
and  has  many  recent  representatives. 

ro-ta-lid'-e-a,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  rotaUia)i 
Lat.  neut.  pL'adj.  suft*.  -idea.] 

Zool.  <&  Palceont. :  An  order  of  LankesterX 
Reticularia  (q.v.),  section  Perforata.  Test 
calcareous,  perforate,  free  or  adherent.  Typi- 
cally spiral  and  rotaliforra.  Aberrant  fonns 
evolute,  outspread,  acervuUne,  or  irregular, 
some  of  the  higher  modifications  with  double 
chamber- walls,  supplemental  skeleton,  and  a 
system  of  canals.  There  are  tliiee  families  ; 
Spirillinina.  Rotalina,  and  Tinoporina.  Widely 
distributed  in  space ;  range  in  time  from  the 
Carboniferous  onward. 

ro-tar-i-form,  a.  [Mod,  Lat.  rotaU(a),  and 
Lat.  forma  =  shape.] 

Zool. :  Coiled  in  such  a  manner  that  the 
whole  of  the  segments  are  visible  on  the 
superior  surface,  those  of  the  last  convolution 
only  on  the  inferior  side,  sometimes  one  face 
being  more  convex,  sometiiiies  the  other. 
(Encyc.  Brit.  (ed.  9th),  xrx.  847.) 

ro-ta-li'-na,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  rotal(ia) ;  Lat, 
neut.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -ina.] 

Zool.  t&  Palceont. :  The  typical  family  of 
Rotalidea  (q.v.),  with  numerous  genera.  Test 
spiral,  rotaliform,  rarely  evolute,  very  rarely 
irregular  or  acervulme.  From  the  Carbon- 
iferous onward. 

ro'-ta-line,  a.  &  s.    [Rotalina.] 

A,  As  adj. :  Belonging  to  or  characteristic 
of  the  family  Rotalina.    (Nicholson.) 

B,  As  subst. :  Any  individual  of  the  family 
Rotalina  (q.v.). 

"One  of  the  earliest  TepreaentAtiresof  the  AofoZines/ 
KichoUon :  Paioiont..  L  llfl. 

ro'-ta-ry,  a,  [As  if  from  a  Lat.  rotariuSf 
from  rota  —  a  wheel ;  cogn.  with  Gael,  or  Irish 
roth ;  Welsh  rhod ;  Ger,  rod,  a  wheel.) 
Having  a  motion  on  its  axis,  as  a  wheel ;  pei^ 
taining  to  rotation ;  rotatory. 

rotary-battery,  s. 

Metall. :  A  stamping  battery  for  crushing 
ores.  The  stamps  arc  ananged  circularly 
around  a  vertical  shaft,  which  carries  around 
an  inclined  plane  that  raises  and  lets  fall  each 
stamp  in  succession. 

rotary-blower,  *.  A  form  of  blower  in 
which  the  blast  of  air  is  obtained  by  the  rota- 
tion of  a  piston  or  pistons,  or  of  a  fan. 

rotary-cutter,  s. 

1.  Metall. :  A  toothed  disc  on  a  mandrel,  be- 
tween the  centres  of  a  lathe.  Used  in  cuttiug 
gears,  milling,  &c. 

2.  Wood :  A  cutting  head  in  a  planing- 
machine. 

rotary-engine,  s.  A  form  of  steam- 
engine  in  wliich  the  piston  rotates  in  the 
cylinder  or  the  cylinder  upon  the  piston.  The 
varieties  are  numerous,  but,  in  practice,  rotary 
engines  are  not  found  to  be  any  more  econom- 
ical than  the  reciprocating  engine  with  crank 
attached. 

rotary-fan,  s. 

Pneumatics:  A  blowing-machine  with  rotary 
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rotascope— rothoffite 


rotary-puddler,  s. 

Metall. :  Ad  apparatus  in  which  iron  is 
pudilled  by  rotary  meclianism  instead  of  by 
hand  labour. 

rotary-pump,  s.  A  pump  whose  motion 
is  circular.  There  are  various  kinds  ;  in  aoiue 
the  cylinder  revolves  or  rotates,  as  the  cjtse 
may  be,  moving  in  a  circular  path  or  rotating 
on  its  own  proper  axis.  The  more  common 
form  of  rotary  pump  is  that  in  which  the 
piston  or  pistons  rotate  on  an  axis.  [Pump,  s.] 

rotary-valve,  s.  A  valve  which  acts  by 
a  partial  rotation,  such  as  the  four-way  cock 
or  ihe  faucets  used  in  the  Woicester,  Savary, 
and  eaily  Newcomen  steam-engines. 

r6'-ta-sc6pe,  s.  [Lat.  rota  =  a  wheel,  and  Gr. 
cTKoirew  {skopeu)  =  to  see,  to  observe.]  An  in- 
strument, on  the  same  principle  as  the  gyro- 
scope, invented  by  Prof.  W,  R.  Johnston  of 
Philadelphia  about  1832.    [GyROscoPE.] 

*ro-tat'-a-ble,  a.  [tCng.  rotat(e) ;  -able.] 
Capable  or* admitting  of  rotation. 

"  The  »"o((((M6/e  lever  Bocket  has  a  coUai."— Knight  : 
Diet.  Mechanics,  a.  v.  Rutvhei-Jack, 

V6'-tate,  a.  [Lab.  rotatuSj  pa.  par.  of  roto  =■ 
to  turn  round,  from  rota  =  a  wheel.] 

Bot. :  Wheel-shaped.  Used  of  a  calyx,  a 
corolla,  Slc,  of  which  the  tube  is  very  short, 
and  the  segments  spieaduig,  as  the  corolla  of 
Veronica  or  of  Galium. 

rotate-plane,  rotato-plane,  a. 

Bot. :  Wlieel-sliiiped  and  flat  without  a  tube : 
as,  a  rotate-plane  corolla.    (Let.) 

ro-tate',  v.i.  &  (.    [Rotate,  a.] 

A.  IntraTisitivt : 

1.  To  turn  or  move  round  a  centre,  to  re- 
volve. 

*  2.  To  do  anything,  as  to  discharge  a  func- 
tion or  oltice,  in  rotation  ;  to  leave  office  and 
be  succeeded  by  another. 

E.  Trans.  :  To  cause  to  turn  round  or  re- 
volve, a.s  a  wheel. 

ro-ta'-tion,  «.     [Lat.  rotatio,  from  rotatus,  pa. 
par.  of  roto  =  to  turn  lound  like  a  wheel ;  Fr. 
rotation ;      Sp.     rotacion ;     Ital.     rotazione.] 
(Rotate,  a.] 
I.  Ordinary  Langjtage : 

1.  Tlie  act  of  turning,  rotating,  or  moving 
round  aa  a  wheel  does,  the  state  of  being  so 
turned. 

2.  A  return  of  events,  calls  to  duties,  &c., 
In  a  series,  according  to  a  rota  or  in  a  similar 
way,  as  the  retirement  of  a  certain  number  of 
a  directorate  from  office  at  fixed  intervals. 

n.  Technically: 

1.  AgHc:  [1[(4)]. 

2.  Astron. :  The  turning  of  a  planet  round 
on  its  iniaginai7  axis,  like  that  of  a  wheel  on 
its  axle.  In  the  infancy  of  astrunomy  it  was 
assumed  that  the  earth  was  at  rest,  and  that 
the  sun  and  stars  moved  round  it  from  east 
to  west.  After  note  had  been  taken  of  the 
fact  that  when  a  boat  is  gently  gliding  along 
a  canal  or  tianquil  lake,  the  sensation  to  one 
on  board  is  as  if  the  boat  were  stationary,  and 
objects  on  the  bank  moved  past  in  the  oppo- 
site direction,  a  second  hypothesis  became 
wortli  consideration,  viz.,  that  tlie  apparently 
stationary  earth  might  be  like  the  moving 
boat,  and  the  heavens  resemble  the  really 
stationary  banks.  It  gathered  strength  when 
it  was  considered  that  the  earth  was  not  a 
sphere  but  an  oblate  spheroid,  as  if  rapid 
whirling  had  bulged  it  out  at  the  equator, 
that  Jupiter  was  yet  more  flatteii'ed  at  the 
poles  than  the  earth,  and  that  the  direction  of 
the  trade-winds,  cyclones,  &-c.,  seemed  the 
result  of  rotation.  In  1851  Fnucault  completed 
the  proof  by  making  visible  to  the  eye  that  a 
pendulum  with  a  very  long  string  alters  its 
direction  in  a  way  which  cannot  be  accounted 
for  except  by  rotation.  [Gyroscope.]  The 
rotiitioQ  of  the  earth  is  performed  witli  a 
uniform  motion  from  west  to  east,  and  oc- 
cupies the  interval  in  time  which  would 
elapse  between  the  departuie  of  a  star  from 
a  certain  point  in  the  sky  and  its  return 
to  the  .same  point  agam.  The  only  motions 
wliich  interfere  witli  its  regularity  are  the 
Precession  of  the  Equinoxes  and  Nutation 
(q.v,).  The  time  taken  for  rotation  of  the 
earth  measures  the  length  of  its  day  (q.v.). 
So  with  the  otiier  planets.  The  sun  also 
rotates  as  is  shown  by  the  movemont  of  spots 
across  its  disc.     [Sun.]    The  earth's  rotation 


slightly  increases  the  force  of  gravity  in 
moving  from  the  equator  to  the  poles.  Sir 
\Vm.  Tlioinson,,  reasoning  from  some  sinnll 
anomalies  in  the  moon's  motion,  inferred  tliat 
ten  millions  of  years  ago  tlie  earth  nuatcd 
one-seventh  faster  than  it  does  now,  and  that 
the  centrifugal  fox'ce  then  was  to  that  now  as 
64  to  49. 

3.  Bot, :  A  rotatory  movement  of  a  layer  of 
protoplasm,  investing  the  whole  internal  sur- 
face of  a  cell,  as  well  seen  in  Chara,  &i-.  Jt 
was  first  investigated  by  Corti  in  1774.  Culled 
more  fully  Intercellular  rotation. 

4.  Physiology : 

(1)  The  movement  of  a  bone  round  its  axis, 
without  any  great  change  of  situation.  (Q^iain.) 

(2)  The  moving  of  the  yolk  in  an  ovum  at  a 
certain  stage  of  development  on  its  axis  in  the 
surrounding  fluid.  This  was  Ilrst  observed  by 
Leuwenhoeck  in  1695.    (Owen.) 

T[  (1)  Angular  velocity  of  rotation :  [Angular- 
velocity]. 

(2)  Axis  of  rotation :  [Axis]. 

(3)  Ctntre  of  spontaTieous  rotation :  [Centre, 
t(35)J. 

(4)  Rotation  oftyrops : 

Agric. :  The  cultivation  of  a  different  kind 
of  crop  each  year,  for  a  certain  period,  to  pre- 
vent the  exhaustion  of  the  soil.  Tf  a  plant 
requiring  specially  alkaline  nutriment  be 
planted  year  after  year  in  the  same  field  or 
bed,  it  will  ultimately  exhaust  all  the  alkalis 
in  the  soil  and  then  languish.  But  if  a  plant  be 
substituted  in  large  measure  requiring  siliceous 
elements  for  its  growth,  it  can  flourish  where 
its  alkaline  predecessor  is  stiu'ved.  Meanwhile 
the  action  of  the  atmosphere  is  continually 
reducing  to  a  soluble  condition  small  quantities 
of  soil,  thus  restoring  tlie  lost  alkalis.  Manure 
will  replace  lost  elements  more  quickly.  The 
period  of  rotation  is  often  made  four  years. 
[P'ourcourse.]  By  the  neglect  of  rotation 
soils  in  parts  of  Sicily,  Asia  Minor,  Cam- 
pania, and  Spain,  which  were  once  highly 
productive,  are  now  barren. 

*r5-ta'-tion-al,  a.     [Eng.  rotation;   -al.} 
Pertaining  to  rotation. 

"The  rotational  moment  of  momentiim." — Ball: 
Story  of  the  Heavens,  p.  531. 

ro'-ta-tive,  a.    [Fr.  rotatif.']    Turning,  as  a 
wheel ;  rotary. 

ro-ta-to-,  mef.  [Lat.  roia(its= whirled  round.] 
(See  etym.) 

rotato-plane,  a.    [Rotate-plaice.] 

ro-ta'-tor,  s.     [Lat.,  from  rotatus^  pa.  par.  of 
roto  =  to  rotate  (q.v.).] 

1.  Ord.  Lang.  :  That  which  moves  in,  or 
gives  a  cii-cular  motion. 

2.  Anat. :  A  muscle  imparting  rotatory 
motion.  Eleven  pafrs  of  small  muscles  are 
called  rotatores  spince  or  vertebrarum  (rotators 
of  the  spine  or  of  the  vertebrse). 

"This  articulation  lestreugthened  by  strong  muBclea: 
on  the  inside  by  the  triceps  and  the  four  little  rotatort. 
—  Wiseman:  Surgery,  bt.  vii.,  ch.  viii. 

t  ro-ta-tor'-i-a,  s.  pi.    [Rotator.] 
Zool. :  The  Rotifera.    (Ehrenberg.) 

t  ro-ta-tbr -i-an,  s.    [Rotatoria.]     One  of 
the  liotatoria  (q.v.). 

"The  tiny  creature,  as  It  develops,  shows  Itself  a 
rotaUrrian.  —Scribners  Magazine,  June,  1877,  p.  154. 

ro'-ta-tor-y,  a.  &  a.    [Eng.  rotat(e);  -(xry.] 
A.  As  adjective: 

1.  Pertaining  to  or  consisting  in  rotation  ; 
characterized  by  or  exhibiting  rotation;  rotary. 

"The  ball  and  socket  joint  allows  a  rotatory  or 
BweepinK  motiou."—Paley :  Natural  Theology,  ch.  ix. 

*  2.  Going  in  a  circle  ;  following  in  rotation 
or  succession  :  as,  rotatory  assemblies. 

*  B.  As  subst. :  One  of  the  Rotatoria  (q.v.). 

"  By  it  the  Rotatories  fix  the  posterior  extremity  of 
the  body."— Ton d«r  t/oeven :  Zoology  (ed.  Clark),  i.  186. 

rotatory-engine,  o.    [Rotary-engine.] 
rotatory-muscle,  s. 
Anat. .-  A  rotator  (q.v.). 
rotatory-polarization,  s.   [Folabiza- 

tion,  %] 

rot9h,  s.    [Welsh  provincial  name.] 

Geol.  :  Mudstone. 

"  That  disjointed  incoherent  state  of  mudstone,  the 
ro'fh  of  the  natives,  bo  useless  to  the  mason  and  the 
miner,  and  so  cold  and  profltle^  to  the  agriculturist," 
— Mitrchiaon:  Siluria,  ch.  v. 


rdt9he,  s.    (Dut.  rotj  =  a  petrel.] 

OriUth. :  Mergulits  vielanoleitcos,  the  Little 
Auk.    [Auk,  Mergolu.s.] 

r6t9li'-et,  ».    [Rochet.] 

rot9h'-y,  a.  [Eng.  rotch;  -y.]  Composed  of, 
or  resembling  rotch  (q.v.). 

"  What  the  inhabitants  term  rotch  or  rotchy  land.' 
—.Murchison:  Silurian  Systi-m,  pt.  i.,  ch.  xx. 

•rote  (1),  s.  [O.  Fr.,  from  O.  H.  Ger.  hrota, 
rota;  M.  H.  Ger.  rotte ;  Low  L«t.  rOiia,  rotta^ 
chrotta,  from  Welsh  crwth;  Eng.  crowds  a 
fiddle.] 

Music :  An  old  stringed  musical  instrument ; 
a  kind  of  harp,  lute,  guitar,  or  viol. 

"  Wel  coude  he  ainge  .ind  plaieu  on  a  rote." 

Chaucer  :  C.  T.,  237.    (Prol.) 

*  rote  (2),  *  roate,  s.  [O.  Fr.  rote  (Fr.  ro'ute) 
=  a  road,  a  route  (q.v.),  whence  O.  Fr.  rotiTie 
(Fr.  TOu(ine)  =  routine  (q.v.).] 

1.  The  frequent  repetition  of  words,  phrases, 
or  sounds  without  any  attention  to  their 
signification  or  to  principles  or  rules  ;  a  mere 
effort  of  memory ;  repetition  of  words  from 
memory  only  ;  a  parrot-like  repetition  of  what 
one  has  learnt.    (Only  in  the  phrase  by  rote.) 


*  2.  A  part  mechanically  committed  to 
memory.    (Swift.) 

*  3.  A  regular  row  or  rank.    (Prov.) 

*  rote  (3),  o.    [Root,  s.] 

*  rote  (4),  s.  [A.s,  hrutan;  Icel.  rauta.]  The 
roaring  of  the  sea,  as  it  breaks  upon  a  shore. 

*  rote  (1),  *  roate,  v.t.    [Rote  (2),  s.j 

1.  To  learn  by  heart  or  rote. 

"  Speak  to  the  people 
Words  rated  in  your  tongue.'* 

ShaJcetp. :  Corlolanut,  ilL  L 

2.  To  repeat  from  memory. 

"  If  by  chance  a  tune  you  rote."  Draj/ton, 

*  rote  (2),  v.i.  [Lat.  ro(o=  to  rotate  (q.v.).j 
To  go  out  by  rotation. 

"  A  third  part  of  the  senate,  or  parliament,  should 
rote  out  by  DftUot  every  year." — Zachary  Qrey  :  Hot* 
on  Hitdibras,  IL  8,  1,108. 

ro-tel'-la,  s.  [Mod.  Lat.,  dimin.  from  Lat. 
roto  =  a'wheel.] 

Zool. :  A  genus  of  Turbinidae  (q.v.),  with 
fifteen  species  from  India,  the  Philippines, 
China,  and  New  Zealand.  Shell  lenticular, 
polished ;  spire  depressed  ;  base  callous  ;  un- 
cini  numerous,  sub-equal.  (Woodward.)  Tate 
includes  under  Rotella  the  four  sub-genera : 
Isanda,  Ghrysostoma,  Microthyca,  and  Um- 
bonella. 

*  rot-en,  o.    [Rotten.] 

rotlieln  (as  ret -eln),  s.     [Ger.]    [Measles.] 

rotU'-er,  a.  &  s.      [A.s.  hryther  =  a,\)Ovme 
b'east.] 
A.  As  adj. :  Bovine. 
B>  -As  subst. :  An  ox, 

"  It  Is  the  pasture  lards  the  rotJier's  side." 

Shakeap. :  Timon  of  Athens,  lv.& 

rotlicr-beasts,  s.  pi.    Horned  beasts. 

"  The  cruel  boare  to  fall 
Upon  the  taeards  of  rotJier-beasts  had  now  no  lust  at  alL'' 
Oolding :  Ovid ;  Metamorphoses 

rother-soil,  s.  The  dung  of  horned  beasts. 
(Prw.) 

roth'-er,  «.    [Rudder.] 

rotlier-nail,  s. 

SJiipbuild.:  A  nail  with  a  very  full  head, 
used  for  fastening  the  rudder-irons  of  ships. 
(Bailey.) 

rotli-lie^gen-de  (thast),  roth-todt-lle'- 
gen~de  (th,  dt  as  t),  s.  [Ger.  =  Red/Layer, 
Red  Dead-layer,  so  called  by  the  German 
miners,  because  their  ores  disappear  in  the 
red  rocks  below  the  Knpferschiefer.] 

Geol. :  A  series  of  strata  of  Lower  Permian 
age,  constituting  with  the  Zechstein  the  Dyas 
or  Continental  geologists.  It  occurs  on  the 
south  side  of  the  Hartz,  and  is  divided  into 
an  Upper,  Middle,  and  Lower  series.  It  is  the 
equivalent  of  the  British  Permian  Bed  Sand< 
stone. 

roth'-ofif-ite, «.  [After  HerrRothotf;  suff. -*te 
(Min.).} 
Min. :  A  yellowish-  to  liver-brown  variety 


t^te,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  f^ll.  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  p8^ 
or,  wore,  wplf;  worli,  wh6,  son ;  mute,  ciib,  cure,  vinite,  cur,  rule,  full ;  try,  Syrian,    sq,  oe  =  e ;  ey  =  a ;  qu  =  l£W« 
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of  garnet,  found  at  LongTian,  Sweden.  Dana 
places  it  with  his  andradite  (q.v.)  division  of 
^le  garnets,  as  a  manganesian  lime-iron  garnet. 

rd'-ti-fSr,  s.    [Lat  rota  =  &  wheel,  and /ero 
=s  to  bear.] 


1.  Wheel-animalcule ;  a  genus  of  the  family 
Philodinidae.  Free-swimming  forms,  which  can 
also  creep  like  leeches.  They  have  two  wheel- 
like rotary  organs,  and  the  body  is  somewhat 
spindle-shaped  and  very  contractile.  Rotifer 
vulgaris  is  the  common  Wheel-Animalcule, 
first  oliserved  by  Leuweiihoeck  in  1702.  It 
has  a  white  body,  tjV  to  *b  inch  long,  gradually 
narrowed  to  the  foot.  The  anterior  part  has 
a  proboscis,  ciliated  at  the  end,  and  the  two 
eyes  are  placed  there.  There  are  two  wheels 
at  the  sides  of  the  front  part  of  the  body. 

2.  Any  individual  of  the  Rotifera  (q.v.). 
"In  most  of  the  free  Rotifers  the  trochal  disk  is 

large."— ffiwZey  .•  Anat.  Invert.  Animals,  p.  197. 

ro-tif' -er-a,  s.  pi.     [Neut.  pi.  of  Mod.  Lat. 
rotifer,  a.  =  wheel-bearing.] 

Zool. :  Wheel-animalcules ;  a  group  of  Meta- 
zoa,  which  have  been  variously  classitied. 
Ehrenberg  arranged  them  according  to  the 
peculiarities  of  their  trochal  discs,  and  Du- 
jardiu  according  to  their  methods  of  locomo- 
tion. They  are  now  often  made  a  class  of 
Vermes,  with  four  families,  Philodinidae, 
Bmchioiiidae,  Hydatinese,  and  Floscularidse. 
Tliey  are  microscopic  animals,  contractile, 
crowned  with  vibratile  cilia  at  the  anterior 
part  of  the  body,  which,  by  their  motion, 
often  resemble  awheel  revolving  rapidly.  In- 
testine distinct,  terminated  at  one  extremity 
"by  a  mouth,  at  the  other  by  an  anus  ;  genera- 
tion oviparous,  sometimes  viviparous.  [Sum- 
mer-eggs.] The  nervous  system  is  repre- 
sented by  a  relatively  large  single  ganglion, 
with  one  or  two  eye-spots,  on  one  side  of  the 
body,  near  the  mouth,  and  there  are  organs 
which  appear  to  be  sensory.  They  are  free  or 
adherent,  but  never  absolutely  fixed  animals. 

"The  Rotiferaaa  lowMetazoawitbnascentsegment- 
ation,  naturally  present  resemblances  to  n\l  those 
groups  which  in  tneir  simpler  forms  converge  towards 
the  lower  aietaxoa."— ^ux^t^  :  Anat.  Invert.  Animalt, 
p.  193. 

ro'-ti-form,   a.     [Lat.   rota  —  a  wheel,  and 

forma  =  form.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  Shaped  like  a  wheel. 

2.  Bot. :  The  same  as  Botate,  a.  (q.v.). 

ro-ton'-do,  a.    [Ital.] 

Music :  Round,  fuIL 

rot'-ta,  s.    [Low  Lat.] 

Music :  A  rote. 

rott-boel'-le-sB,  rott-tioer-le-e9»  s.  pi!. 
[Mod.  Lat.  rottl)oell(ia) ;  Lat.  fern.  pL  adj.  suffl 
-ece.] 
Bot. :  A  tribe  of  Graminaceae  (q.v.). 

rott-boel'-li-a,  rott-boel'-li-a,  s.  [Named 
after  C.  F.  Rottboll,  Prof,  of  Bota'ny  at  Copen- 
hagen, author  of  a  work  on  grasses,  &c.     He 
died  in  1797.] 
Bot. :  The  typical  genus  of  Rottboelle^. 

rSf-ted,  *  rot-ed,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [Rot,  v.] 

rot -ten,   *  rot -en,  *rot-un,a.     [Icel. 

rotinn;  Sw.  rutten;  Dan.  raaden.] 
L  Literally: 

1.  Putrid,  decayed  ;  decayed  by  the  process 
of  decomposition ;  putrefied. 

"  That  iike  fruit  [medlar]  is  even  lenger  the  -wero. 
Til  it  be  roten  in  mullak,  or  iu  stre." 

Chaucer:  C.  T.,  3,870. 

•  2,  Fetid,  ill-smelling,  stinking. 

"  Keek  of  the  rotten  Jews." 

Shakesp.  :  Coriolanus,  Jii.  3. 

3.  Unsafe  or  untrustworthy  through  age  or 
<ecay  :  as,  a  rotten  plank. 

n.  Figuratively : 

L  Unsound,  coiTupt,  deceitful,  treacherous. 
"  A  rotten  case  abides  no  handling." 

Shakesp. :  2  Henry  IK,  iv.  1 

2.  Untrustworthy ;  not  to  be  trusted. 

3.  Defective  through  wear  or  exposure ;  not 
Bound. 

"  Breaking  hie  oath  and  resolution,  like 
A  twlBt  of  rotten  silk." 

8}iakesp,  :  Coriolamts,  v.  L 

i.  Yielding  beneath  the  feet ;  not  sound  or 
nard. 

"  They  were  left  moiled  with  dirt  and  mire,  by  rea- 
•on  of  the  deepness  of  the  rotten  vav."—KnoUes :  Bis- 
tory  (if  the  Turks. 


[Rote  (1),  -  ] 


rotten-boroughs,  s.  pi  A  name  given 
to  certain  boroughs  in  England  which,  previ- 
ous to  the  passing  of  the  Reform  Act  of  1832, 
j'etained  the  pj'ivilege  of  returning  members  to 
Parliament,  although  the  constituency  con- 
sisted of  a  mere  handful  of  electors.  In  one 
ease  (Old  Saruni)  the  borough  did  not  contain 
a  single  inhabitant. 

rotten-stone,  s.    [Tripoli.] 

rot'-ten,  s.  [Pr.  raton.]  [Rat,  a.}  A  rat. 
(Scotch.) 

"  T  had  them  a'  regularly  entered,  firat  wi'  rottent,'— 
Scott:  Guy  Mannenng,  en.  xxiL 

rot'-ten-ly,  a.  &  adv.    [Bng,  rotten,  a. ;  -ly.] 

*  A.  As  adj. :  Rotten,  crumbly. 

"  A  rottenly  jaoTilH."      Tusser:  Simbandrie,  ^  44. 

B,  As  adv. :  In  a  rotten  manner. 

rot'-ten-ness,  *  rot-ten-nesse,  s.  [Eng. 
rotten,  a. ;  -ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of 
being  rotten ;  putrefaction,  unsoundness. 

"The  machinery  which  be  had  found  waa  all  rust 
and  rottenness." — Macaulay  :  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xi. 

rot-tler'-a,  s.  [Named  after  Dr.  Rottler,  an 
eminent  Dutch  missionary  and  naturalist.] 

Bot.:  A  genus  of  Buphorbiacefe.  Rottlera 
tinctoria  is  a  tree  very  common  in  India,  and 
occurring  also  in  the  Indian  Archipelago, 
Australia,  and  Arabia.  The  three-lobed  fruit 
is  covered  with  a  red  mealy  powder,  called  in 
India  Kamala  (q.v.).  As  people  in  India 
occasionally  paint  their  faces  with  the  red 
powder,  the  tree  itself  is  sometimes  called  the 
Monkey's  face  tree.  It  is  used  in  the  north- 
west provinces  of  India  for  tanning  leather. 
It  yields  a  clear  limpid  oil,  useful  as  a 
cathartic. 

rot'-tler-in,  s.  [Mod.  Lat.  rottler(a);  -in 
{Chem.).'] 

Chen.  :  CnHioOg.  A  yellow  crystalline 
substance  extracted  from  the  colouring  matter 
of  Rottlera  tinctoria  by  ether.  It  forms  silky 
crystals,  insoluble  in  water,  slightly  soluble 
in  alcohol,  melts  when  heated,  and  then  de- 
composes. Alkalis  dissolve  it  with  a  deep- 
red  colour. 

rot'-to-lo,  s.  [Sp.]  A  weight  used  in  various 
parts  of  the  Mediterranean.  In  Aleppo  the 
ordinary  rottolo  is  nearly  5  lbs. ;  that  for  weigh- 
ing silk  varying  from  1^  to  l|  lbs.  In  Malta 
the  rottolo  is  1  lb.  12  oz.  avoirdupois. 

rot'-U-la,  s.  [Lat.,  dimin.  from  rota  =  a  wheel.) 
Atmt. :  The  knee-pan  ;  the  patella. 

rot'-u-lar,  a.    [Rotula.] 

Anat.:  Pertaining  or  relating  to  the  rotula 
or  knee-cap. 

"The  rotular  groove  is  narrow  and  elevated." — 
Tram.  Amer.  PhUoaoph.  Society,  1873,  p.  199. 

ro-tiind',  a.  &  s.  [Lat.  rotundus  =  round, 
from  rota  =  a  wheel;  "Pt.  rotonde ;  Sp.  r€/OTtdo, 
redondo;  Ital.  retondo,  ritondji.]    [R!oumd,  a.] 

A.  As  adjective: 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  Round,  circular,  spherical. 

"  The  cross  figure  of  the  Christian  temples  1b  more 
proper  fur  spacious  buildings  than  the  rotund  of  the 
heathen  :  the  eye  ia  much  better  Hlled  atfirst  entering 
the  rotu7id,  but  such  as  are  built  in  tlie  form  of  s 
cross  give  us  a  greater  vaiiety."~/irfdison  .■  On  Italy. 

*  2.  Complete,  entire.   (Cf.  Hor.,  Sat.  ii.  86.) 
IL  Bot.:    [Roundish]. 

*  B,  As  suhst. :  A  rotunda  (q.v. ). 

"They  are  going  to  build  a  rotujui.''~Ske7istone : 
Letters,  No.  47. 

ro-tiin'-da,  ».  [Ital.  rotonda;  Sp.  rotuTida; 
Pr.  rotond'e.]  , 

Arch.:  A  circular  building  or  apartment 
covered  by  a  dome,  as  the  Pantheon  at  Rome, 
the  large  central  apartment  in  the  Capitol  of 
Washington,  &c. 

"I  went  to  see  the  Itotunda  at  Rome." — Addison: 
On  Italy. 

ro-tiin'' date,  a.    [Eng.  rotund;  -ate.] 

Ord.  Lang.  &  Bot. :  Rounded  off.  (Used  as 
a  rule  of  parts  normally  more  or  less  an- 
gular.) 

ro-tun-di-fo'-li-oiis,  a.  [Lat.  rotundus  = 
round,  ejid  folium  —  a.  leaf.)  Having  round 
leaves. 

rd-tund'-i-ty,  s.  [Fr,  rotondit%  from  Lat. 
rotunditn  ti'.m.,  accus.  of  rotunditas^  from  ro- 
tundus =  round  ;  Sp.  roiundidad ;  Ital.  ro- 
tondita,  ritoTidita.] 


1.  Rotundness,  roundness ;  spherical  form, 
circularity. 

"  strike  flat  the  thick  rotundity  of  the  world  I " 

Shakesp. :  Lear,  iii.  1 

*  2.  Roundness,  completeness,  entirety. 

ro-tund'-ness,  5.  [Eng.  rotund;  -mess.]  Tha 
quality  or  state  of  being  rotund ;  rotundity. 

ro-tun'-do,  ».     [Ital.  rotondo.}    A  rotunda 

(q.v.). 
ro-tun-do-,  pref.    [Rotund.]    Roundly, 
rotiindo-ovate,  a. 

Bot. :  Roundly  egg-shaped.     (Loudon.) 

rd-tu'-ri-er  (er  as  e),  *  ro-tur-er,  s.  [Pr., 
from  roture  =  a  piece  of  ground  broken  up, 
from  Lat.  ruptura  =  a,  rupture  (q.v.).]  A 
person  of  mean  birth ;  a  plebeian  or  com- 
moner, as  distinguished  from  a  noble  or  person 
of  good  birth. 

"A  vineyard-man,  and  a  roturer." — Howell:  Parljf 
</  Beasts,  p.  18. 

roii'-ble,  ru'-ble,  ru-bel,  s.  [Russ.  rubl.] 
The  Russian  unit  of  monetary  value.  It  is 
divided  into  100  copecks.  Its  value  is  best 
derived  from  tlie  gold  imperial,  or  10-ruble 
jtiece,  which  weighs  13*088  grammes,  and  is 
•916  fine  ;  giving  for  the  ruble  1'3088  grammes, 
worth  in  sterling  39"388d.,  or  3s.  3|d. 

rduQhe,  s.  [Ruchk.]  A  goffered  quihing  or 
frill  of  silk,  net,  lace,  &c.,  for  trimming  ladies' 
dresses. 

rou-cou',  s.  [Braz.  unicu,  the  native  name-J 
[Arnotto.] 

rou'-6,  s.  [Fr.,  literally  =  wheeled,  broken 
on  the  wheel ;  prop.  pa.  par.  of  rouer  =  to 
break  on  the  wheel,  from  Lat.  rota=  a  wheel. 
The  origin  of  the  word  is  attributed  to  tlie 
libeitine  Duke  of  Orleans,  who  ruled  over 
France  during  the  interval  between  the  death 
of  Louis  XIV.  and  the  accession  of  Louis  XV. 
He  boasted  that  his  satellites  were  of  sucli  a 
character  that  they,  one  and  all,  deserved  to 
be  broken  on  the  wlieel.  He  therefore  called 
them  roues.  They,  for  their  part,  alleged  that 
the  word  expressed  their  devutednesy  to  their 
chief,  which  was  so  great  that  they  would 
consent  to  be  broken  on  the  wheel  for  liis 
sake.  (Trench  :  Study  of  Words,  pp.  122, 123.)] 
A  person  of  dissipated  or  profligate  habits,  but 
not  so  abandoned  in  matmers  and  character 
as  to  be  excluded  from  society ;  a  rake. 

rou-en,  s.    [Rowen.] 

*rou'-et  (t  silent),  s.  [Fr.]  A  small,  solid 
wheel  formerly  fixed  to  the  pan  of  firelocks  for 
the  purpose  of  discharging  them. 

rouge  (g  as  zh),  «.  &  o.  [Fr.,  from  Lat. 
rubeus  =:  red.] 

*  A.  As  adj. :  Red. 
B.  As  substantive : 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  A  cosmetic  prepared  from 
the  dried  flowers  of  Carthamus  tinctorius,  and 
used  to  impart  artificial  bloom  to  the  cheeks 
or  lips.  It  is  apjilied  by  means  of  a  camel's 
hair  pencil,  powder-puff,  or  a  hare's  foot. 
(Tlie  last  method  is  chiefly  used  in  theatrical 
making  up.)  When  rouge  is  properly  pre- 
pai'cd,  it  is  said  that  its  application  does  not 
injure  the  skin.    (Cooley.) 

2.  Chem. :  [Ferric-oxide], 

rouge-croix,  s.  One  of  the  pursuivants' 
of  the  English  heraldic  establishment,  so 
called  from  the  Red  Cross  of  St.  George,  the 
patron  saint  of  England. 

'  rouge-dragon,  s.  One  of  the  pursui- 
vants of  the  Engli.sh  heraldic  establishment, 
so  called  after  the  Red  Dragon,  the  supiiosed 
ensign  of  Cadwaladyr,  the  last  king  of  the 
Britons. 

rouge  et  noir,  s.  [Fr.  —  red  and  black.] 
A  game  of  cards  played  by  a"  banker"  and  an 
unlimited  number  of  persons  at  a  table 
marked  with  four  spots  of  a  diamond  shajie, 
two  being  coloured  red  and  two  black.  The 
player  stakes  his  money  on  rouge  or  noir  by 
placing  it  on  the  red  or  black  spots.  Also 
called  Trente-un  or  Trente  et  quarante.  [Trente- 

UN.j 

rouge-plant,  s. 

Bot. :  Rivina  tinctoria,  one  of  the  Phyto- 
InccaccEe,  with  a  white  flower,  a  native  of 
Caraecas. 


l>oil,  bos^;  poiit,  Jti^l;  eat,  ^ell,  chorus,  ^hin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist,    ph  =  i; 
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r6uge  (g  as  zh),  s.    [Etym.  doubtful.] 

Footbcdl :  In  the  Eton  and  some  other 
games,  a  rouge  is  won  when  the  ball  passes 
behind  the  goal-line,  but  not  through  the 
posts,  and  is  touched  first  by  one  of  the  side 
which  has  forced  it  over.  {New  Book  of  Sports, 
1885,  p.  59.)  In  the  Rugby  Union  game,  the 
term  was  formerly  used  to  describe  a  touch- 
down (q.v.). 

r6uge  (g  as  zti),  v.i.  &  U     [RouQE,  a,] 

A,  Intransitive: 

1.  To  paint  the  cheeks  with  rouge. 

"  The  ladtes  rouged  and  indulged  in  all  kinds  ol  ex- 
travagances."—ZAar^er's  3Ionthly,  June,  1882,  p.  21. 

*  2.  To  redden,  to-blush. 
"I  rouged  pretty  high."— Afad.  D'Arblay:  Diary, 
L314. 

B,  Trails. ;  To  paint,  as  the  cheeks,  with 
rouge. 

r6u'-get  (get  as  zha),  s.  [Fr.]  A  disease  in 
8  wine. 

"To  investigate  the  disease  known  as  swine  fever, 
vhich  is  unfortuuntely  prevalent  in  several  counties 
at  the  present  moment,  with  a  view  to  asuertaiu  the 
truth  of  the  alleged  identity  of  that  disease  and 
rouget."— Daily  Chronicle,  Aug.  12,  1886. 

r6u-gette'  (g  as  zh),  «.    [Fr.]    A  kind  of 

olive. 

roiigh  (gb  as  f ),  *  rogh,  *  rou,  *  row, 
*  rowe,  '  ru,  *  rugh,  *  ruh,  a.  &  s.  [a.S, 
ruh  =  rongh,  liairy  ;  ruw  =  rough  ;  cogn.  with 
Dut  rTiig  =  hairy,  rough,  rude;  O.  Dut.  ru; 
Dan.  ru;  O.  H.  Ger.  ruh;  M.  H.  Ger.  ruch; 
Low  Ger.  ritug  ;  Ger.  rawA.] 

A.  As  adjective : 

L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Not  smooth  ;  having  prominences  or  in- 
equalities ;  not  level ;  applied  to  things  solid 
or  tangible :  as, 

(1)  Having  inequalities  on  the  surface  ;  not 
smooth  ;  harsh  to  the  touch.     • 

"  And  with  bis  hard,  rough  hand  be  wipes 
A  tear  out  ol  his  eyes." 

Longfellow :  ViUage  Blacksmith. 

(2)  Not  level  or  smooth  ;  uneven. 

"  Rough,  uneven  ways."  Shakesp. :  RUHtard  II.,  li.  3. 

(3)  Not  polished  or  finished  off  by  art ;  un- 
finished :  as,  a  rough  diamond. 

(4)  Marked  by  coarseness  ;  coarse,  ragged, 
filiaggyf  disordered. 

*'  His  heard  made  rotigh  and  rugged." 

Shakesp.  :  2  Benry  YI..  iii.  2. 

(5)  Violently  agitated  ;  thrown  into  great 
Traves  :  as,  a  rough  sea. 

2.  Harsh  to  the  senses  :  as, 

(1)  Harsh  to  the  taste ;  sharp,  astringent, 
sour. 

*'  Thy  palAte  then  did  deign  the  rouffhext  berry." 
Shakesp.  :  Antony  &  Cleopatra,  L.  4. 

(2)  Harsh  to  the  ear ;  grating,  jarring,  dis- 
cordant.   {Shakesp. :  Pericles,  iii.  2.) 

3.  Not  mild  or  gentle  in  character,  action, 
or  operation :  as, 

(1)  Wild,  boisterous,  untamed :  as,  a  rough 
colt,  rough  play. 

(2)  Boisterous,  stormy,  tempestuous. 

"  For  I  can  weather  the  roughest  gale. 
That  ever  wind  did  blow.' 

Long/elUna :   IVreck  of  the  Sespenu. 

(S)  Harsh  or  rugged  of  tempei-  or  manners ; 
not  mild,  gentle,  or  courteous  ;  rude,  un- 
polished.   {Cowper:  Conversation,  843.) 

(4)  Harsh,  severe,  stern,  crael,  unfeeling. 
"  stem,  obdurate,  flinty,  rough,  remorselesa." 

Shakesp.  :  3  Benry  Yl-,  i.  4. 

(5)  Not  refined  or  polislied :  rude,  nn- 
X>olisbed. 

"  With  rough  and  all-unable  pen." 

Snake*p. :  Benry  V.    (Bpilogue.) 

(6)  Not  gentle;  not  proceeding  by  easy 
operation. 

"  He  gave  not  the  king  time  to  prosecute  that 
gracious  method,  but  forced  him  to  a  quicker  aud 
TOi/ffAer  remedy." — Clarendon:  Civil  VTar. 

(7)  Hard,  harsh,  severe,  unkind,  cruel. 
i&lang.) 

"  And  it  certainly  seeme  somewhat  rough  on  th« 
'  test '  hoy."— DaUy  Telegraph,  Oct.  10,  1883. 

i  4.  Coarse,  stale,  stinking :  as,  rough  bread, 
•rough  fish. 

5.  Vague  ;  not  exact  or  precise. 

"  Besides  our  rough  route-surveys,  depending  on 
■dead  reckoning  by  time  and  compass  Dealings." — 
Athemmtm,  Dec.  20. 1884. 

n.  Bot. :  Clothed  with  hairs,  the  lower  part 
of  which  resemblesa  little  bulb,  and  the  upper 
a  short  rigid  bristle,  as  the  leaves  of  Borago 
officinalis. 


B.  ^5  substantive : 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  rough, 
coarse,  or  unfinished  ;  original  state  (with 
the) :  as,  a  statue  in  tite  rough. 

*  2.  Rough  weather. 

"  In  calms  you  fish  :  in  roughs,  use  songs  and  dances," 
Fletclier:  Piscatory  Eclogues,  vii. 

3.  A  rowdy ;  a  rude,  coarse  fellow ;  a  bully. 
^  1.  Rough  and  ready : 

(1)  Unpolished  ;  brusque  or  unceremonious 
in  manner,  but  reliable. 

(2)  Not  elaborate. 

"  The  method  ia  a  rough  and  ready  one."— /"aK  Alall 
Gazette,  Dec.  30, 1885. 

(3)  Fitting  or  training  in  a  rough  or  rude 
manner  :  as,  rough  and  ready  education. 

2.  Bough  and  tumble :  Applied  to  a  fight  in 
which  all  rule  is  discarded,  and  kicking, 
biting,  Slc,  are  perfectly  admissible.    (Amer.) 

rough-arches,  s.  pi. 

Arch. :  Arches  formed  by  bricks  or  stones 
roughly  dressed  to  the  wedge  form. 

rough-backed  caiman,  s. 

Zool. :  Alligator  (Caiman,  Gray)  trigonat-us, 
from  tropical  America. 

rough-cast,  v.t. 
L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  To  form  in  its  first  rudiments ;  to  form 
or  compose  roughly. 

2.  To  mould  without  nicety  or  elegance ;  to 
form  with  asperities  and  inequalities. 

"  Nor  bodily,  nor  ghostly  negro  could 
Bough-cast  thy  hgure  in  a  sadder  mould." 

Cleveland.    (Todd.) 

n.  Plaster. :  To  cover  with  a  coarse  sort  of 
plaster,  composed  of  lime  and  gravel. 

rough-cast,  s.  &a. 

A.  As  substantive : 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  The  form  of  a  thing  in  its 
first  rudiments ;  the  rough  model  or  outline 
of  anything. 

"The  whole  piece  seems  rather  a  loose  model  and 
rougti-cast  of  what  I  design  to  do,  than  a  complete 
votk."— Sir  K.  Digby. 

2.  Plaster.  :  A  mode  of  finishing  outside 
work  by  dashing  over  the  second  coat  of 
plastering  while  quite  wet  a  layer  of  washed 
fine  gravel  mingled  with  lime  and  water. 

B.  As  adj. :  Formed  roughly,  without  re- 
vision or  polish ;  rough. 

"This  rougTi-cast,  unhewn  poetry  was  instead  of 
stage-plays,  for  the  space  of  one  hundred  and  twenty 
years  together." — Dryden:  Juvenal.    (Ded.) 

rough-caster,  a.    One  who  rough-casts. 
rough-chervil,  s. 

Bot. :  The  genus  Anthriscus  (q.v.).  {Loudon.) 

*  rough-clad,  a,  Having  rough  or  coarse 
clothes. 

rongh-coat,  s. 

Plaster. :  The  first  coat  on  laths.  On  brick 
it  is  termed  laying  or  pricking  up ;  on  masonry, 
reudering  or  roughing. 

rough-customer,  s.  A  troublesome  and 
somewhat  dangerous  person  to  deal  with. 

rough-dab,  s. 

Ichthy.  :  Hippoglossoides  limandoides,  allied 
to  the  Halibut  (q.v.),  but  much  smaller,  the 
largest  specimen  known  being  only  fifteen 
inches  long.    It  is  rare  on  the  British  coasts. 

rough-diamond,  s.  A  diamond  in  the 
rough  ;  hence  fig.,  a  person  of  genuine  worth, 
but  unpolished  in  manners. 

rough-draft,  rough-draught,  0.     A 

rough  or  rude  sketch. 

"  My  elder  brothers  came, 
Boitgh-draughts  of  nature,  ill  deslgn'd  and  lame." 
Dryden.    (Todd.) 

rough-draw,  v.t.  To  draw  or  delineate 
coarsely  or  roughly :  to  trace  rudely  for  first 
purposes. 

'*  His  victories  we  scarce  could  keep  in  view, 
Or  i>olish  'em  so  fast  as  he  rough-drew." 

Dryden.    (Todd.) 

rough-dry,  v.t.  To  dry  hastily,  without 
smoothing  or  ironing. 

rough-file,  s.  A  file  with  heavy,  deep 
cuts.  The  angle  of  the  chisel  in  cutting  is 
about  12°  from  the  perpendicular. 

rough-footed,  o.  Feather-footed:  as,  a 
r<mgh-/ooted  dove. 

rough-grained,  a.  Bough  in  the  grain ; 
hence,  fig.,  of  somewhat  coarse  or  unpolished 
manners  ;  brusque  or  rude  in  manner. 


rough-head,  s. 

Ichthy. :  The  Red-fln  (q.v.). 

rough-hew,  v.t. 

1.  To  hew  roughly,  without  giving  any 
finish. 

2.  To  give  the  first  form  or  outline  to. 

"  There's  a  divinity  that  shapes  our  ends. 
Rough-hew  them  how  we  will." 

Shakesp. :  Hamlet,  v.  % 

rough-hewn,  a. 

1.  Hewn  roughly,  without  smoothing  or 
finish. 

"  Timber  rough-hewn  from  the  firs  of  the  forest." 
Longfellow :  Courtship  of  Miles  Standith,  vilL 

*  2.  Rough-grained,  rude ;  of  rough  or  ooarstt 
manners. 

"  A  rough-hewn  seaman,  being  brought  before  n  Jos. 
tice  for  some  inisdemeanour.was  by  bim  ordered  away 
to  prison."— fiocon  :  Apophthegms. 

3.  Not  nicely  or  neatly  finished ;  rough, 
coarse. 

"  RougTi-fteton,  imgular  notes,  like  stones  in  the  wall," 
Longfellow :  Miles  Standish,  iii 

rough-hole,  s.  The  name  given  in  South 
Staflbrdshire  to  a  shallow  circular  hole  at  the 
bottom  of  the  cinder-fall  of  a  blast  furnace  in 
which  the  slag  accumulates. 

rough-hound,  s. 

Ichthy :  Scylliwin  canicula.  Called  also  the 
Lesser  Spotted  Dog.  In  the  west  of  Cornwall 
its  fiesh  is  made  into  soup,  and  it  Is  eaten  by 
the  Mediterranean  fishermen. 

rough-legged,  «.     Having  legs  covered 

with  feathers. 

rough-necked  jacare,  s. 

Zool. :  Jacare  hirticollis,  from  Demarara. 
rough-parsnip,  s. 

Bot. :  Pastinxica  Opopanax,  called  also  Opo* 
panax  Chironum.    [Opopanax.] 

rough-plum,  s. 

Bot. :  Parinariuvi  excelsum.  (Sierra  X«07w.) 
Called  also  Gray,  and  Kough-skinned  Plum. 

rough-rider,  s. 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  A  horse-breaker. 

"  ly^itchell,  the  rough-rider,  comes salline down uimh 
the  scene  with  a  foui'-yearold."— /VeW,  Feb.  20,  18B6. 

2.  Mil. :  A  non-commissioned  officer  se- 
lected for  drill  in  the  riding-school,  and  for 
breaking  in  horses  for  military  purposes. 
They  are  selected  from  cavalry  regiments, 
and  trained  at  the  riding  establishment  at 
Canterbury. 

rough-scuff,  8. 

1.  A  rough,  coarse  fellow ;  a  rough. 

2.  The  riff-ralf;  the  lowest  class  of  the 
people ;  the  rabble. 

rough-setter,  s.  A  mason  who  builds 
rough  walling,  as  distinguished  irom  one  who 
hews  also. 

rough-shod,  a.    Shod  with  shoes  armed 

with  points  :  as,  a  rough-shod  horse. 

%  To  ride  rough-shod :  To  pursue  a  violent, 
stubborn,  and  selfish  course,  regardless  of 
consequences,  or  of  the  feelings  of  others. 

rough  -  skinned  plum,  s.     [Bouok- 

PLUM.] 

rough-Spun,    a.       Rough,  unpolished, 

blunt. 

rough-string,  s.  A  carriage-piece  (q.T.)i 
rough-stucco,  s. 

Build. :  Stucco  floated  and  brushed  in  ft 
small  degree  with  water. 

rough-tail  snakes,  s.  pu 

Zool. :  The  family  Uropeltidae  (q.T.). 

rough-tree,  s. 

Nautical : 

1.  A  rough  or  unfinished  spar  or  mast. 

2.  The  portion  of  a  mast  above  the  deck. 

Rough-tree  rail: 

Shipbuild.  :  A  timber  forming  the  top  of 
the  bulwark.  It  rests  upon  the  top-timbers, 
and  caps  the  external  and  internal  planking. 

rough- wing,  s. 

Entom. :  A  British  moth,  Phtheoctvroa  ru- 
gosana,  one  of  the  Lozoperidse. 

rough-winged  swallows,  s.  pi 

Omith.:  The  sub-family  PsalidoprocniM* 
(q.v.1. 


I^te,  f&t,  fare,  amidst,  -wliat,  fall,  fJEither ;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  thSre ;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;  go,  pfity 
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*  rough-work  (pa.  t  and  par.  pa.  rough- 
wrought),  v.t.  To  work  coarsely  over,  without 
regard  to  nicety,  delicacy,  or  finish. 

"  Continue  till  you  have  rough-zerought  all  your  work 
from  end  to  end."— J/oxon :  Mectianical  Exerdses. 

rough-wrought,  a.  Worked  coarsely 
or  roughly  ;  not  finished  off. 

fough  (gh  as  f),  vM    [Rough,  a.] 

1.  To  make  rough,  to  roughen  :  as,  To  rough 
8  horse's  shoes.  Usually  done  by  inserting 
nails  or  studs  therein  to  prevent  the  animal 
slipping  in  frosty  weather. 

2.  To  protect  a  horse  against  slipping,  by 
ftimishing  with  roughed  shoes. 

"  If  you  do  have  tbeiu  roughed,  the  frost  may  break 
np  the  very  first  day." — Sidney:  Book  of  the  Sorte 
M-  2lid),  p.  560. 

3.  To  give  a  rough  appearance  to. 

4.  To  execute  or  shape  out  roughly;  to 
rough-hew ;  to  rough-work.  (Followed  by  out.) 

"  I  had  the  fii'st  four  acts  Toughed  out  and  quite  fit 
for  reading.'"— />ai?3/  AeMs,  Sept  26,  1881. 

5.  To  break  in,  as  a  horse,  especially  for 
military  purposes. 

1  To  rough  it :  To  put  up  with  hardships ; 
to  live  without  proper  accommodation. 

"  Roughing  it  for  a  month  or  so  in  this  wild  region." 
—Scribner's  Magazine,  Aug.,  1877,  p.  499. 

roiigh'-enCghas  f),v.t.^i.  (Eng.row^A ;-«».] 
A-  Trans. :  To  make  rough. 
"And  now,  though  strained  and  rougJiened,  etlll 
Kung  wildly  sweet  to  dale  and  hill." 

Scott  :  Lady  of  the  Lake,  W.  21. 

B.  IntraTis. :  To  grow  or  become  rough, 

rongh-er. ».    [Rowek  (2).] 

rough'-ie  (gh  as  f),  s.  [Etym.  doubtful ; 
prob,  connected  with  rough,  a.]  A  withered 
bough ;  a  sort  of  rude  torch ;  dried  heath. 

"  Laying  the  roughies  to  keep  the  cauld  wind  frae 
you." — Scott  :  Btiy  Mannering,  ch.  liv. 

roiigh'-ing  (gh  as  f),  jv.  par.,  ».,  &  «. 
[Rough,  v.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  dt  particip.  adj.  :  (See 
tlie  verb). 

C.  .^s  substantive : 

1.  Ord.  Laiig. :  The  act  of  making  rough. 

2.  Hat-making:  The  hardening  of  a  felted 
hat-body  by  pressure,  motion,  heat,  and 
moisture. 

ronghlng-hole,  ».    A  rough-hole  (q.v.)* 

roughing-in,  s. 

Plaster. :  The  first  coat  of  three-coat  plas- 
tering when  executed  on  brick. 

roughing-miU,  s. 

1.  A  lapidary'swlieel,usedinroughingdown 
the  surfaces  of  gems  to  make  facets.  It  is  of 
iron,  mounted  on  a  vertical  axis,  and  its  upper 
disc  is  touched  with  diamond-dust  for  the 
harder  gems. 

2.  A  grinding-mill  used  by  lapidaries,  con- 
sisting of  a  small  copper  disc,  with  a  face 
turned  true  and  flat,  in  which  spicules  of  dia- 
mond are  imbedded  by  hammering. 

roughing-roUs,  s.pi. 

Metal-working :  The  first  set  of  rolls  in  a 
rolling-mill,  which  operate  upon  the  bloom 
from  the  tilt  or  shingling-hammer  or  the 
squeezer,  as  the  ease  may  be,  and  reduce  it  to 
the  bar  form. 

TOugh'-mg§  (gh  as  f),  s.  ^l.    [Rowen.  ] 

roiigh'-ish  (gh  as  t\  a.  [Eng.  rough,  a. ; 
•ish.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  Somewhat  rough,  rather 
rough. 

"The  .  .  .  shell  li  thick,  hard,  and  roti^hisfi." — 
Grainger :  The  Sugar  Cane,  bk.  iv.  v.  227.   ( Note.) 

2.  Bot. :  Slightly  covered  with  short,  hard- 
ish  points,  as  the  leaves  of  Thymus  Aclnos. 

roiigh'-l^  (gh  as  f),  adv.    [Eng.  rough,  a ;  -ly.] 

1.  In  a  rough  manner ;  with  inequalities  on 
the  surface ;  not  smoothly  or  evenly. 

"  Roughly  hewed, 
Bude  itepa  ascending  from  the  dell." 

Scott :  Rokeby,  iL  !«. 

2,  Harshly,  severely,  hardly,  cruelly. 

"  Life  haspass'd 
With  me  but  roughly  since  1  heard  thee  last" 

Coioper:  Aly  Mother's  Picture. 

S.  Sharply  or  harshly  to  the  taste. 
L  Harshly  to  the  ear,  discordantly. 
5.  Boisterously,    rudely,    violently,    tem- 
pestuously. 


6.  Not  with  exactness  or  precision ;  as,  to 
give  a  number  rougldy. 

rough  -  ness,  *  rough  -  nesse,  ».  [Eng. 
rough,  a.  ;  -n-ess.] 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  rough,  or 
having  inequalities  on  the  surface ;  uuevea- 
ness  of  surface  ;  ruggedness. 

"While  yet  the  roughness  of  the  atone  remaiDs." 
Bryden :  Ovid ;  Metamorphoses  i. 

2.  Harshness  or  asperity  of  temper ;  coarse- 
ness or  brusqueness  of  manners  ;  cruelty. 

"Roughness  ia  a  needless  cause  of  discontent: 
severity  breedoth  fear ;  but  roughness  breedeth  hate. 
— Bacon. 

3.  Coarseness  of  dress  or  appearance. 

4.  Violence,  tempestuousness,  boisterous- 
ness. 

5.  Want  of  polish  or  finish  ;  ruggedness. 

"The  speech  ...  la  vound  without  roughnesse." — 
£.  K.,  Ep.  to  Maister  Earvey. 

6.  Harshness  to  the  taste ;  sharpness,  as- 
tringency. 

"Divers  plants  contain  a  grateful  sharpness,  aa 
lemona ;  or  an  austere  and  inconcocted  roughness,  aa 
sloes, " — Brown  e. 

7.  Harshness  to  the  ear  ;  discordancy. 

"  Our  syllables  resemble  their 
quency  of  consonants."— Swi/'t 

*  rought,  pret.  of  v.    [Reach,  v.] 

*  rouke,  v.i.    [Ruck.]    To  lie  close,  to  cower. 

r6u-lade',  s.    [Fr.] 

Music :  An  embellishment ;  a  flourish  ;  an 
ornamental  passage  of  runs. 

*  roule,  v.i.    [Roll,  v.] 

rouleau,  as  rd-16'  (pi.  rouleaus  (Eng.),  as 
r6-16§';  rouleaux  (Fr.),  as  rd-lo),  s. 

[Fr.]  A  little  roll ;  a  roll  of  coins  made  up  in 
paper. 

rdu-lette',  s.  [Fr.=  a  little  wheel,  a  castor, 
from  router  =  to  roll.] 

1.  A  game  of  chance  played  at  a  table,  in 
the  centre  of  which  is  a  hole  surmounted  by 
a  revolving  disc,  the  circumference  of  which 
is  divided  generally  into  thirty-eight  com- 
partments, coloured  red  and  black  alternately, 
and  numbered  1  to  36,  with  a  zero  and  double 
zero.  The  banker  or  person  in  charge  sets 
the  disc  in  motion,  and  causes  a  ball  to  re- 
volve in  the  opposite  direction ;  this  ball, 
after  a  few  revolutions,  drops  into  one  of  the 
compartments,  and  determines  the  winning 
number  or  colour.  The  players  can  stake 
their  money  on  any  number  or  group  of 
numbers,  or  on  any  colour.  If  a  player  stakes 
his  money  on  a  single  number  and  is  suc- 
cessful he  wins  thirty-six  times  his  stake. 
The  amount  won  varies  in  other  cases  accord- 
ing to  circumstances. 

2.  An  instrument  used  in  engraving,  me- 
chanical drawing,  and  plotting,  for  making 
dotted  lines.  It  has  a  wheel  with  points, 
which,  for  use  on  paper,  is  dipped  into  india- 
ink,  so  that  the  points  impress  a  series  of 
black  dots  or  marks  as  the  wheel  revolves. 

R^U'-lin,  s.  [FrauQois  D6sir6  Roulin,  a  French 
naturalist  of  the  latter  part  of  the  eighteenth 
century.]     (See  compound.) 

Roulin's  tapir,  s. 

Zool. :  Tapirus  villosus,  the  Hairy  Tapir, 
found  on  the  inner  range  of  the  Cordilleras. 

*  roum,  a.  &  8.    [Room.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Wide,  spacious,  roomy. 

B.  As  subst. :  Room,  space. 

r6um,  s.  [Assamese.]  A  blue  dye  stuff  from 
Assam  obtained   from  a  species  of  Ruellia. 

rdu-mansQh,  n.    [Roma.nsch.] 

*  roum'-er,  a.  or  adv.    [Roomer.] 

*  roiin,  *  r6\^  *  rdi^ne,  v.L  k  t.    [AS. 

runian^  to  whisper,  from  7Tin.=:a  rune,  a 
secret  colloquy,  a  whisper.]  [Round  (2),  v.. 
Rune.] 

A,  Intrans.  :  To  whisper. 

"Afterwarde  when  they  wer  steppfii  fro  the  bar, 
they  happed  to  be  heard  rowne  and  reloyce  to  ^ether, 
that  tbel  luul  giuen  good  euidence for aquitayleof  theyr 
felow,  with  whom  them  self  had  ben  at  the  same  rob- 
bery."—£^ir  T.  Afore :  Workes,  p.  998. 

B.  Transitive: 

1.  To  address  or  speak  to  in  a  whisper. 

2.  To  utter  in  a  whisper.  (Chaucer:  C.  T., 
5,751.) 


*  r^iin,  *  r6une»  ».    [Roun,  v.]    a  whisper; 
speech,  song. 

"  With  blosmeu  and  with  birdes  roune." 

Relig.  Antiq.,titU 

roi^^e,  3.     [Cf.  Fr.  ronce—  a  bramble;  rancht 
=  a  round,  a  step,  a  rack.] 

Print.  :  A  winch  with  roller  and  strap  by 
which  the  carriage  or  tied  of  a  press  is  run  ia 
and  out  under  the  platen, 

roiiu'-^e-val,  *  run'-^i-val,  a.  &  s.   [From 

Roncesvalles,  a  town  in  Spd'in,  at  the  foot  of 
the  Pyrenees,  wliere  the  bones  of  the  gigantic 
heroes  of  Charlemagne's  army  were  pretended 
to  be  shown.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Large,  strong. 

"  Dig  garden 
And  set  as  a  dalntie  thy  runcival  peasa" 

'  Tusser:  Husbandry, 

B.  As  substantive : 

1.  A  giant ;  hence,  anything  very  lai^e  and 
strong. 

2.  A  pea ;  now  called  a  marrow-fat,  from  ita 
size. 

"  And  another,  stumbling  at  the  threshold,  tumbled 
Id  bis  dish  of  rouncevals  before  him." — Erome .  A 
Jovial  Crew,  iv.  2. 

*  roi^'-9iet  s.    [Low  Lat.  runcinv^.]    A  com- 
mon hackney  horse. 

roilnd,  a.,  adv.,  s.,   &  prep,     [0.  Fr.  roond 
(Fr.  rand),  from  Lat.  rotwndus,  from  rota  =  a 
wlieel;  Dan.  rond;  Ger.,  Dan,,  &  Sw.  rund.} 
[Rotund.] 
A,  As  adjective : 

1.  Having  every  part,  of  the  surface  at  an 
equal  distance  from  the  centre ;  spherical, 
globular  :  as,  a  rouiid  ball. 

2.  Having  all  parts  of  the  circumference  at 
an  equal  distance  from  tlie  centre  ;  circular, 

"At  the  round  table."     Shakesp. :  2  Henry  IV.,  iL  I. 

3.  Cylindrical :  as,  The  barrel  of  a  gun  ia 
round. 

4.  Having  a  curved  form,  especially  that  of 
an  arc  of  a  circle  or  ellipse  :  as,  a  round  arch. 

5.  Smoothly  expanded ;  swelling,  full, 
plump,  corpulent. 

*'  The  justice.  In  fair  round  belly." 

Shakecp.  :  As  Foa  Like  It,  ii,  7. 

6.  Not  broken  or  fractional;  not  given  as 
exactly  or  precisely  correct :  as.  To  speak  ia 
round  numbers. 

7.  Large,  considerable. 

"  'Tis  a  good  round  aum." 

Sluikesp. :  Merchant  of  Venice,  L  & 

8.  Full,  brisk,  quick,  smart. 

"  Our  most  bitter  foes  were  to  be  seen  approachinc 
at  a  round  trot." — Daily  Telegraph,  March  9,  1885. 

*  9.  Continuous,  full,  and  open  in  sound  ; 
smooth,  flowing,  harmonious. 

"  His  style,  though  round  and  comprehensive,  was 
incumbered  sometimes  by  parentliesea,  and  becamft 
difficult  to  vulgar  understAUuings." — ^ell, 

*  10.  Consistent  and  complete ;  candid, 
fair,  frank. 


*  11.  Open,  plain,  candid. 

"  You  found  reitd^  aad  round  aBSwers." — O,  Brontii 
Jane  Eyre,  ch.  xxviL 

12.  Free  and  plain  ;  plump. 

"  Either  a  round  oath,  9r  a  curse,  or  the  coiraptiaA 
of  one."— SAarp  .*  Sermons,  voL  iv.,  aer.  IL 

B.  As  adverb  : 

1.  On  all  sides.    (Luke  xix,  43.) 

2.  In  a  circular  form  or  manner ;  circularlys 
"  He  that  is  giddy  thinks  the  world  goea  round,' 

Shakesp. :  Taming  of  the  Shrew,  v.  X 

3.  In  circumference :   aa,  a  tree  ten  feet 
round. 

4.  Through  a  circle  or  party,  m  of  friends,  &C. 

"  A  health  !  let  it  g*  ro%ind." 

Shiikesw. :  Henry  Till.,  t  4 

5.  !■  course  of  revolution. 

"  The  time  is  cnme  raund." 

Sliakeip. :  Julius  Ccesar,  t.  & 

*6.  Froim   first  to  last;    throughout   ths 
whole  list. 

**  She  named  the  auciui.  t  heroes  rownd." 

Svrift. 
7.  Not  in  a  direct  line  or  route ;  by  a  line 
or  course  longer  than  the  direct  route :  as,  Tft 
go  round. 

C,  As  ftuhstantive : 

I.  Ordinary  Language  : 
1.  That  which    is    round,    as   a  ^Arcle,  A 
sphere,  or  a  globe. 

"  Fairest  mover  on  this  mortal  round." 

Shakesp.  :  Venus  &  Adonia,  3U> 


hSUt  ^S^;  poiit,  jdr^l;  cat,  9ell,  chorus,  9bin,  bengh;  go,  Kem;  tbin,  this;  sin,  a^;  expect,  Xenophon,  e^ist.   -inge 
-cian.  -^tiau  =  sh^a.   -tion,  -sion  =  shun ;  -{ion,  -$ion  =  zhun.    -clous,  -tious,  -sious  =  shus.    -ble,  -die,  &;c  =  b^l,  d$L 
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round 


2.  The  act  or  state  of  giving  or  passing 
round,  as  round  a  circle  or  party  :  as,  The 
joke  made  the  rmmd  of  the  table. 

3.  Tlie  aggregate  of  similar  acts  done  suc- 
cessively by  each  of  a  number  of  persons,  and 
coming  back  to  where  the  seiies  began  :  thus, 
the  playing  of  a  caixl  each  by  a  company  at 
table  is  a  roujui. 

"  The  Becoud  round  for  the  TaLt  silver  a\Mh."— Field, 
Oct.  3,  1B85. 

4.  A  constantly  recurrinj:;  series  of  events; 
8  series  of  events,  &c.,  which  come  back  to 
the  point  of  commencement ;  a  revolution. 

"  In  the  ]>eTi>etuftl  round  of  strange 
ilyaterious  chiuige." 

Longfellow  :  Rain  in  Summer. 

•  5.  An  assembled  group. 

"  Sometime^  I  am  seen  thruutiug  niy  head  ioto  » 
round  of  yoUzicians."— Addison .  Spectator,  H a.  l. 

6.  Rotation  in  office ;  establislied  order  of 
saccession. 

"  Such  new  Utopiana  would  have  a  round  of  govern- 
xnent,  us  some  the  like  in  the  church,  in  which  every 
spoak  becomes  uppermost  in  its  turn." — Bolyday. 

7.  A  dance  in  which  the  performers  are 
Wnged  in  a  ring  or  circle. 

*  8.  A  roundelay,  a  song. 

*  9.  A  toast ;  a  health  to  pass  round. 

10.  The  walk  or  circuit  performed  by  a  guard 
or  an  officer  among  the  sentries,  to  see  all  are 
•n  the  alert,  and  that  everything  is  safe  and 
tn  proper  order :  hence,  the  officer  .or  guard 
who  performs  this  duty. 

"  [He]  d&y  and  night  keeps  watchful  round." 

Scott .  Brtaai  o/  Triermain,  liL.  1. 

11.  The  walk  or  beat  of  a  pei*son  who 
habitually  traverses  the  same  ground,  as,  of 
a  postman,  a  policeman,  milkman,  &c.  (Gene- 
rally in  the  plural.) 

"  He  contented  himLelf  with  taking  hia  rounds 
periodically,  giving  ample  warning  of  his  approach  to 
misdoeni  by  vocifeiating  the  hour." — Scrlbner't 
Magazine,  August,  1S30,  p.  499. 

12.  That  part  of  a  pugilistic  encounter 
lasting  from  the  beginning  till  a  temporary 
pause  is  called  on  account  of  one  of  the  com- 
petitors being  knocked  down,  or  thrown  or 
falling,  or  between  one  such  pause  and 
another ;  a  bont. 

'    •  13.  A  vessel    filled   with    liquor,  as  for 
drinking  a  toast. 

"  A  gentle  round  rtll'd  to  the  brink. 
To  tills  and  t'other  friend  I  drink." 

Suckling. 

•  14.  A  kind  of  target  for  archery  shooting. 
"  I  lost  the  challenge  at  shooting  at  rounds,  and 

won  at  TiiV eta."— Baronet :  Recorda,  bk.  ii. 

n.  Technically: 

1.  Brewing  :  A  vessel  in  which  the  fermenta- 
Kon  of  beer  is  concluded.  The  rounds  receive 
the  beer  from  the  fermenting  tun.  and  dis- 
charge the  yeast  at  their  bungholes  into  a 
discharging- trough. 

2.  Joinery: 

(1)  The  rung  of  a  ladder. 

•'  But  when  he  on***  attains  the  upmost  rmind, 
Qe  then  uuto  tho  ladder  tarns  his  iKick." 

Shaketp.  :  Julius  CtBsar,  li.  L 

(2)  A  stretcher  (q.v.). 

3.  Manege  :  A  volt  or  circular  tread. 

4.  Military : 

(1)  Ageneraldischarge  of  firearms  by  troops, 
In  which  each  man  fires  once. 

(2)  Ammunition  for  firing  once :  as,  Ten 
rounds  >vere  served  out  to  each  man. 

6.  Ahmic :  A  composition  in  which  several 
voice.s  starting  at  stated  distances  of  time 
from  each  other,  sing  each  the  same  music, 
the  combination  of  all  the  parts  producing 
con'ect  harmony.  It  difters  from  a  canon, 
therefore,  in  that  it  can  only  be  sung  at  the 
nnifton  or  octave.  It  differs  from  a  catch, 
which  is  like  it  in  constmction,  only  in  the 
character  of  the  words.  The  catch  should  be 
amusinj;,  the  round  may  be  even  sacred.  A 
round  may  be  written  ont  in  the  form  of  a 
canon,  if  it  is  of  an  elaborate  construction,  or 
has  an  independent  accompaniment.  When 
sung  at  the  unison,  a  round  is  said  to  be  for 
eqvil  voices. 

6t  Ordn. :  A  projectile  with  its  cartridge, 
prepared  for  service. 

D.  As  preposiiion : 

1.  On  every  side  of;  all  around. 

"The  contre,  if  I  may  so  say,  round  which  the 
capitals  of  the  Inhabitants  of  every  country  are  con- 
tinually circulatiug." — Smith:  WealtA  of  Jiationt, 
bk.  ir.,  ch.  ii. 

2.  About ;  circularly  about ;  about  in  all 
parts. 

"Sklrr  tie  country  round."    Shaketp, :  Macbeth,  r,  & 


\  1.  All  rownd: 

(1)  Over  the  whole  place;  in  every  direction. 

(2)  In  every  detail  or  particular :  as,  He  is 
good  all  rouTid. 

2.  A  round  of  heef:  A  cut  of  the  thigh 
through  and  across  the  bone. 

*3.  Gentlemen  of  the  round:  Gentlemen 
soldiers,  but  of  low  rank,  who  had  to  visit 
and  inspect  the  sentinels  and  advanced  guard ; 
a  disbanded  soldier  gone  a-begging. 

*  4.  To  be  round  with :  To  speak  plainly  or 
frankly  ;  to  be  open  or  candid. 

"  Sir  Tohy,  I  must  be  rownd  aitJi  ]/ou."—Shakeip.  : 
Twelfth  Slight,  ii.  S. 

5.  To  bring  one  round : 

(1)  To  restore  one  to  consctouaness,  good 
spirits,  health,  or  the  like. 

(2)  To  cause  one  to  alter  his  opinions,  or  to 
change  from  one  side  or  party  to  another. 

6.  To  come  round  : 

(1)  To  recover  consciousness,  good  spirits, 
health,  or  the  like. 

(2)  To  change  one's  opinion  or  party 

7.  To  get  round :  [Get  (2),  v.,  t  22.]. 

8.  To  turn  round:  To  change  one's  side ;  to 
desert  one's  party. 

*  9.  To  lead  tlie  round :  To  be  a  ringleader. 

round-a.!]^  s.    a  somersault. 

round-backed,  u.  Having  a  round  or 
stooping  back. 

round-buddle,  s. 

Metall.  :  A  circular  frame  for  working  on 
metalliferous  slimes. 

round-chisel,  s.  An  engraver's  tool 
having  a  rounded  belly. 

round-dance,  s.  A  dance,  in  which  the 
couples  wheel  round  the  room,  as  a  polka,  a 
waltz,  &c. 

round-edge  file, ».  A  file  with  a  convex 
edge,  for  filing  out  or  dressing  the  interdental 
spaces  of  gear-wheels. 

round-faced  macaque,  s. 

Zool. :  Machcits  cyclopis,  froin  Formosa.  It 
is  closely  allied  to  M.  rhesus  [Rhesus],  but  has 
shortei"  liinb-bones.  Fur  slate-coloured,  thick 
and  woolly;  tail  hairy,  about  a  toot  lo.ig; 
head  round,  ears  small,  face  flat ;  forehead 
nakec^,  dark  whiskers,  and  a  strong  beard. 

rowid-file,  s.  A  file  circularin  its  cross- 
section.     [Joint-file,  Rat-tail  file.] 

round -fisli,  s. 

Ichthy. :  Salmo  (Ooregonus)  quadrilateralis. 
The  specimen  on  which  Sir  John  Richardson 
based  his  description  war  about  eighteen 
nches  long.     It  is  not  highly  prized  for  food. 

"  Our  voyagers  named  it  the  round-fish,  aiiri  J  have 
given  it  the  specific  aiipellation  of  guadrilateraHi  oh 
account  of  a  fliitteiiuig  of  the  hack,  belly,  and  Bides 
being  superadded  to  its  general  sub-f  uaiform  »hape." — 
Sir  J.  liichardaon:  Fauna  Boreali-Americana.  iii.  204. 

round-game,  s.  A  game,  as  at  cards,  in 
which  an  indefinite  number  of  players  cau 
take  part,  each  playing  on  his  own  account. 

round-head,  a.    [Roundhead.] 

round-bouse,  s.    [Roundhouse.] 

round-knife,  s. 

1.  [Currier's  knife.] 

2.  Saddlery:  The  ordinary  cutting-tool  of 
the,  saddler,  sharp  on  its  convex  edge. 

round-nosed  chisel,  <$.    A  rime  (q.v.). 

round-nosed  plane,  s. 

Join. :  A  coarse-work  bench-plane,  the  sole 
of  which  is  rounding. 

round-number,  s.  A  number  which 
may  be  divided  by  ten  without  a  remainder; 
also  a  number  not  exact,  but  sufficiently  near 
the  truth  to  serve  the  purpose. 

^  In  round  numbers :  Approximately. 

round-off  file,  s.  A  small  parallel,  half- 
round  file,  whose  convex  side  is  safe,  and 
having  a  pivot  at  the  end  opposite  the  tang. 

round-plane,  5. 

Join. :  A  plane  with  a  round  sole  for  making 
rounded  work,  such  as  stair-mils,  beads,  &c. 

round-robin,  s.    [Roundbobin.] 

round-seam,  s. 

Naut. :  A  seam  made  by  sewing  the  edges 
of  canvas  together  without  lapping. 


round- tower. 


t  round-shot,  s. 

Ordn. :  Spherical  balls  of  iron  or  steel. 
usually  cast.  They  are  solid,  while  case  and 
shell  are  hollow. 

round-shouldered,  a.  Having  round 
or  stooping  shoulders  ;  round-backed. 

round-spliced,  a. 

Naut. :  Splicing  so  carefully  done  that  the 
shape  of  the  rope  is  scarcely  altered. 

Round  Table,  s.  The  table  round  which 
King  Arthur  and  his  knights  sat,  and  from 
which  they  derived  their  title. 

%  KnigMs  of  the  Round  Table:  The  name 
given  in  the  Arthurian  legends  to  a  company 
of  twenty-four  (or,  according  to  another  ver- 
sion, twelve)  knights  instituted  by  Arthur, 
They  were  bound  on  certain  days  to  appear  at 
Court. 

round-tool,  s. 

Wood-turning:  A  round-nosed  chisel  for 
making  concave  mouldings. 

round-top,  s. 

Naut. :  A  platform  at  the  mast-head  ;  a  top. 

round-tower,  s.  A  kind  of  tall,  slender 
tower  tapering  from  the  base  upwards,  and 
generally  having  a 
conical  top.  Tliey 
are  frequently  met 
with  in  Ireland, 
and  in  two  places 
in  Scotland.  They 
rise  from  30  to  130 
feet  in  height,  and 
vary  from  20  to  30 
feet  in  diameter. 
The  object  for 
which  they  were 
built  is  uncertain, 
but  they  were  pro- 
bably intended  to 
be  used  as  strongholds,  into  which  peopla- 
might  retreat  with  their  gnods  in  time  of 
danger.  They  were  erected  between  the  ninth, 
and  twelfth  centuries. 

round-trade,  s.  A  term  on  the  Gabooib 
river  for  a  kind  of  barter,  in  which  tlie  things- 
exchanged  comprise  a  large  assortment  of 
miscellaneous  articles.  Called  also  Bundle- 
trade, 

round-turn,  s. 

Naut. :  One  turn  of  a  rope  around  a  Hmher ; 
or  of  one  cable  around  another,  caused  by  ths- 
swinging  of  the  ship  when  at  anchor. 

round-up,  s. 

Shipbuild. :  The  convexity  of  a  deck. 
'  round-Winged  muslin,  s. 

Entom. :  A  British  moth,  Nuda/ria  senex,  on* 
of  the  Lithosiidse, 

Tound-innged  white-wave,  ». 

Entom. :  A  British  geometer  moth,  Cabera 
exanthemaria. 

round-worm, ». 

Zoology : 

1.  Sing. :  The  genws  Ascarig  (q.v.).  spec 
Ascaris  lumbricoides,  the  Large  R<.und-worra, 
being  from  six  to  fourteen  inches  long. 

2.  PI. :  A  popular  name  for  those  wormg 
of  the  class  Nematelminthes  (q.v.),  wliich 
have  bodies  of  some  thickness.  So  called  t€ 
distinguish  them  from  the  Threadwoiins. 

roiind  (1),  v.t.  &  i.    [Round,  a.] 
A.  Transitive : 

*  1,  To  make  round,  circular,  spherical,  or 
cylindrical. 

"Worms  with  many  feet,  which  round  theTnselVBf 
into  balls." — Bacon  :  Nat.  History. 

•2.  To  surround,  to  encircle,  to  encompass, 
"  For  she  his  hairy  teinple.t  then  had  rounded 
With  coronet  of  fresh  and  fragi-ant  flowers." 
Shakesp. :  Midiiujnmer  Night's  Dream,  iv.  1. 

*3.  To  give  a  circular  or  spherical  form  to; 
to  raise  in  relief. 

"The  figures  on  our  modem  medala  are  raised  and 
rounded.' — Addison:  On  Aledals. 

4.  To  move  round  or  about  anything ;  to 
pass,  go,  or  travel  round. 

"  Neither  of  them  succeeded  in  even  rounding  Uie 
turning  hnoy."— Daily  Telf graph,  Sept.  12. 1886. 

5.  To  collect  together.  (Usually  followed 
by  up.) 

"  [Cattlelthathavebeenran^ng  the  open  plains. .. 
have  Just  been  rounded  up,  and  are  at  last  penned  la 
a  corraU'—Scribner's  Magazine,  April,  1880,  p.  830. 


I&te,  l&t,  f&re,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father ;   we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there ;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;  go,  pot, 
oi;  w6re»  woli;  work,  wh6,  son;  mute,  oub.  piire,  ^uite,  cur,  rule,  fall;  try,  Sj^rian.    »,  oa  =  e;  ey  =  a;  qu  =  kw* 


round—  rounding 
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6.  To  mould  into  smoothness  ;  to  make  Ml, 
Bmooth,  and  flowing. 

"These  accomplislimeDts,  applied  in  tbe  pulpit, 
appeSir  by  a  quamt,  tei'se,  florlu  atile,  routided  luto 
fieriuds  aud  ca.denclea."—8uii/i  .•  Miscellanies. 

*  7.  To  make  full  or  complete ;  to  complete. 
B.  Intransitive : 

*  1.  To  grow  or  become  round. 

"  The  queen,  your  niotlier,  rounds  apace." 

aiiakesp, :  Winter's  Tale,  IL  L 

•2.  To  go  round,  as  a  guard.    (Milton.) 
3.  To  turn  round. 
"The  men  who  met  him  rounded  on  their  heela." 
3'mini/son, 

*4.  To  become  complete  or  full ;  to  develop 
Scto  the  full  type. 

^  (1)  2"o  round  a  horse : 

Manege:  To  make  a  horse  carry  his  shoul- 
ders or  liaunches  compactly  or  roundly,  upon 
i  greater  or  smaller  circle,  without  traversing 
ot  bearing  to  a  side. 

(2)  To  round  in : 

Naut. :  To  pull  upon  a  slack  rope  which 
passes  through  one  or  more  blocks  in  a  direc- 
tion nearly  horizontal. 

(3)  To  round  off:  To  finish  gracefully,  as  & 
speech,  with  a  well-rounded  period. 

(4)  To  round  to  : 

Naut. :  To  tui-n  the  head  of  the  ship  toward 
the  wind. 

(5)  To  round  up : 

Naut. :  To  haul  up  ;  usually  to  haul  up  the 
slack  of  a  rope  through  its  leading  block,  or  to 
haul  up  a  tackle  which  hangs  loose  by  its  falL 

round  (2),  *ro'wncl,  v.i.  &,  t.  [The  same  as 
RouN,  the  d  being  excrescent,  as  in  sound, 
expoLiiid,  &c.] 

*  A.  Intransitive : 

1.  To  whisper. 

"  They're  here  with  me  already ;  whiap'rine,  rmmdintf; 
Sicilia  is  a  so-fortb."    Sliakesp.  :  Winters  Tale,  i.  %, 

2.  To  tell  tales ;  to  inform.    {SUmg.) 
B.  Transitive: 

*  \.  To  whisper  to  ;  to  address  in  a  whisper. 

"Talking  with  another  .  .  .  and  rounding  him  In 
tbe  eare."— P.  Holland:  Plinie,  bk.  viL,  ch.  llii. 
2.  To  utter  in  a  whisper. 
IT  1.  To  round  on : 

(1)  To  inform  against. 

(2)  To  abuse,  to  rate. 

(3)  To  swear  to. 

2.  To  round  up :  To  rebuke. 

ro^d'-a-bo^t,  a.  &  s.    [Eng.  rowidy  a.,  and 

abov^.] 

A,  As  adjective : 

1.  Indirect,  loose  ;  not  direct. 

"  That  support  may  be  Riven  in  a  hesitatiug,  round- 
about vfay.'  —Starulard,  Nov.  6,  1885. 

*  2.  Ample,  extensive. 

"For  want  of  having  large,  sound,  roundabout 
Bense." — Locke:  On  the  Understanding. 

*  3.  Encircling,  encompassing. 

B.  As  substantive : 

1.  A  large  horizontal  wheel  or  frame  fur- 
nished with  small  wooden  horses  or  carriages, 
on  or  in  which  children  ride ;  a  meixy-go- 
round. 

2.  An  arm-chair,  with  a  rounded  back. 

3.  A  kind  of  surtout. 

i.  A  close-fitting  body-jacket;  a  jacket  worn 
by  boys,  sailor.s,  &c. 

*  5.  A  circular  dance. 

*  6.  A  scene  of  incessant  change,  revolution, 
or  bustle. 

round'-arm,  a.    [Eng,  round,  a.,  and  arm.] 
Cricket :  A  term  applied  to  a  stvle  of  bowl- 
ing, first  introduced  altout  1825,  in  which  the 
arm  is  swung  round,  more  or  less  horizontally : 
as,  roundarm  bowling,  a  roundarm  bowler. 

ro^n'-del,  *  ro^'-deU,  *  roun'-dle,   s. 

[0.  Fr.  rondel  (Fr.  rondelle,  rondeau),  from  rond 
=  round.  So  called  from  the  first  tune 
coming  round  again.] 

*  I.  Ord.  Lang.  :  Anything  round  in  form 
or  figure  ;  a  circle. 

*'  The  Spaniardes,  vniting  themaelvea,  gathered  their 
whole  fleete  close  together  into  aroMm(feK."—^tic/rfu-i/(  ; 
Voyages,  i.  5Q8. 

IL  Technically: 

*  1.  Ancient  armour  : 

(1)   The  small  circular  shield    carried    by 


soldiers  in  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth 
centuries.  It  was  composed  of  osiers,  wood, 
sinews,  or  ropes,  covered  with  leather  or 
plates  of  metal,  or  stuck  full  of  nails  in  con- 
centric or  other  figures  ;  sometimes-  made 
wholfy  of  metal, 
and  either  con- 
cave or  convex, 
and  with  or  with- 
out an  umbo  or 
boss.  It  was  held 
in  the  hand  to 
ward  off  a  blow, 
and  was  some- 
times only  a  foot 
in  diameter. 

(2)  The  guard  of 
a  liince. 

(3)  A  round  guard  boumdel. 
for  the  armpit. 

2.  Fort. :  A  bastion  of  a  circular  form. 

3.  Her. :  A  sub-ordinary  in  the  form  of  a 
circle.  It  is  improper  to  say  a  roundel  or, 
gules,  &c.,  describing  it  by  its  tincture;  unless, 
first,  in  case  of  counter-changes,  which  follow 
the  tinctures  of  the  shield ;  secondly,  when  the 
roundel  is  of  fur,  or  of  equal  tinctures  as  a 
roundel  ermine,  a  roundel  cheeky  or  and 
azure.  Othei-wise  roundels  have  distinguish- 
ing names,  according  to  their  tinctures. 
WJien  blazoned  or,  they  are  called  bezants  ; 
when  argent,  plates ;  when  veit,  pomeis ; 
when  azure,  hurts ;  when  sable,  agresses  or 
pellets  ;  when  gules,  torteaux  ;  when  tenue  or 
tawny,  oranges ;  when  sanguine  or  mui-ry, 
guzes. 

4.  Poetry :  A  roundelay  (q.v.). 

"  Come,  now  a  roundel,  and  a  fairy  Bong." 

Shakesp. :  Midsummer  Night's  Bream,  IL  8. 

5.  Ordn. :  A  disc  of  iron  having  a  central 
aperture,  through  which  an  assembling-bolt 
passes.  It  serves  to  separate  the  stock  and 
cheeks. 

round' -  e  -  lay,  s.      fO.  Fr.  rondelet,  dimin. 
from  rondel;  rond  =  round.]    [Roundel.] 

1.  A  sort  of  ancient  poem,  consisting  of 
thirt-een  verses,  of  wliicl(  eight  are  in  one  kind 
of  rime,  and  five  in  another.  It  is  divided 
into  couplets,  at  the  beginning  of  the  second 
or  third  ofwliichthe  beginning  of  the  poem 
is  repeated,  and  that,  if  possible,  iu  an  equivo- 
cal or  punning  sense.     [Rondeau.] 

2.  A  song  or  tune  in  which  the  first  strain 
is  repeated. 

"  For  sonnet,  rhyme,  and  roiindelai/. 
Renowned  in  liaughty  Henrys  court" 

Scott :  Lay  of  the  Lust  Minstrel,  vi.  18. 

3.  The  tune  to  which  a  roundelay  was  sung. 

4.  A  dance  in  which  all  joined  hands  in  a 
•  circle. 

round'-er  (1),  s.     [Eng.  round,  a. ;  -er.] 
1.  One  who  rounds. 
*  2.  A  round. 


3.  (PI.):  A  game  played  by  two  parties  or 
sides  on  a  piece  of  ground  marked  off  into  a 
square  or  circle,  with  stations  for  a  batter  and 
bowler,  and  three  goals  or  stopping  places 
at  equal  distances  from  each  other  and  the 
batter's  station.  The  object  of  the  batter  is  to 
strike  the  ball  as  far  as  possible  away  with  a 
short  bat  held  in  one  hand,  so  as  to  be  able  to 
make  a  complete  cii'cuit  of  the  gi-ound,  passing 
through  each  goal,  or  as  far  as  any  one  of  the 
goals,  before  the  ball  is  returned  by  one  of  the 
fielders.  A  complete  circuit  of  the  ground 
made  at  once  counts  a  run.  The  batter  is  out 
if  the  ball,  after  being  hit  by  him,  is  caught 
by  one  of  the  fielders,  or  if  he  is  struck  by  the 
ball  thrown  by  a  fielder  while  running  between 
any  of  the  goals. 

4.  A  rock-boring  tool  having  a  cylindrical 
form  and  indented  face. 

5.  A  plane  used  by  wheelwrights  for  round- 
ing off  tenons. 

*  roiind'-er  (2),  s.     [Eng.  round  (2),  v. ;  -er.] 
One  who  whisi)ers. 

roilnd'-Iiand,  a.  &  a.    [Eng.  round,  a..,  and 
hand.] 
A,  As  substantive : 

1.  A  style  of  penmanship  in  which  the 
letters  are  formed  round  and  full. 

2.  A  style  of  bowling  in  cricket  in  which 
the  arm  is  swung  round  more  or  less  ■horizon- 
tally ;  as  distinguished  from  uuderhand. 
[Roundarm.] 


B.  As  adj. :  Applied  to  the  style  of  bowling 
described  in  A.  2. 

r^nd'-head,  a.  &  a.     [Eng.  round,  a.,  and 
head.] 

A.  As  substantive : 

Eng.  Hist.  :  A  term  applied  by  the  Cavaliers, 
or  adherents  of  Charles  I.,  during  the  Civil 
War  of  1642,  to  tlie  Puritans  or  adherents  of 
the  Parliamentary  party,  fjom  their  weai-ing 
their  hair  cut  short,  while  the  Cavaliera 
allowed  their  haii' to  fall  on  to  their  shoulders. 
"  The  Roundheads  he  regarded  hoth  with  political 
and  with  petsoual  aversion." — Maeaulay :  But.  Eng., 
cb.  ii. 

B.  As  adj. :  Pertaining  or  belonging  to  tliff 
Parliamentary  party  iu  the  Civil  War. 

"  Animated  by  the  Roundhead  spirit."— .t/acotttoy.' 
nisu  Eng.,  ch.  v. 

roiind'-head-ed,  u.      [Eng.  round,  a.,  and 
headed.] 

I.  Having  a  round  head  or  top.  as,  &roimd- 
headed  arch. 

*  2.  Pertaining  or  belonging  to  ttie  Round< 
heads  or  ParliamentfU'ians. 

"  The  roundheaded  rebels  of  Westmins'^^-r  HalL" 

Scott :  Itokeby,  v.  XL 

*  3.  Obstinate,  strong,  perverse. 

"  Marry  who  Ihou  woot,  to  make  a  ahrCv  to  shroud 
thee  from  the  Bturnia  roundheaded  opluion,  that 
SHaya  all  tbe  world,  iij»y  let  fall  on  %h6e.'  —ADwte]/ :  A 
Match  at  Midnight,  iii.  1. 

roiind'-house,  s.    [Eng.  round,  a.,  andAouse.} 

*  I.  Ord.  Lang. .  A  watch-house,  a  etation- 
house,  a  lock-up. 

"  I  woa  three  times  iu  the rouTuZAouifl."— /W^  ;  2M 
Mh>or,  i.  1. 

II.  Technically : 

1.  Nautical : 

(1)  A  small  deck  above  the  level  of  tht 
quarter-deck  or  spar-deck,  as  the  case  mav  be, 
at  the  after  end  of  the  vessel ;  a  poop.  Some- 
times termed  the  coach. 

(2)  An  erection  abaft  the  mainmast  for  the 
accommodation  of  the  officers  or  crew  of  a 
vessel. 

2.  Pail.  :  A  circular  house  with  stalls  £ar 
locomotives  around  a  turn-table. 

roUnd'-mg,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.     [Round  (IX  P.} 
A.  As  pr.  par. :  (See  the  verb). 

*  B.  As  adj. :  Round,  roundish  ;  nearly 
round. 

*'  A  flexile  sallow,  entreiich'd. 
Hounding,  capacious  of  the  juicy  hoid." 

i'hiLips :  Cider,  U. 

C.  As  substantive : 

I.  Ord.  Lang.  :  The  act  of  making  round* 

II.  Technically : 

1.  Bookbind. :  The  process  of  giving  a  con- 
vex shape  to  the  back  of  a  book,  hollowing  the 
fore  edge  at  the  same  time. 

2.  Naut. :  A  service  (q.v.). 

rcunding-adze,  s.  A  kind  of  adze  with 
a  curved  blade. 

rounding-gauge,  s. 

Hat-waking :  A  tool  for  cutting  hat-briraa. 

rounding-jack,  s.  A  stand  on  which  a 
hat  is  fixed  to  have  its  brim  trimmed  to  shape 
and  size. 

rounding-macliine^  s. 

Cooper.  :  A  machine  for  giving  a  circular 
form  to  the  heads  of  casks. 

rounding-plane,  s. 

Carp.:  A  tool  wliich  is  c  connecting-linJc 
between  the  tools  of  the  carpenter  and  those 
of  the  tuiner.  It  has  a  plane-bit  which  is 
presented  tangentially  to  the  circumference 
of  the  ciicular-hole,  so  that  the  wood  enters 
in  a  rough  octagonal  form  and  leaves  it 
rounded,  being  j-otated  as  it  passes  tliere- 
thioiigh.  By  this,  or  similar  means,  the 
handles  of  umbrellas,  hoes,  rakes,  j>itcIifoiks, 
and  brooms  arc  made  ;  as  well  as  round  office- 
rulers,  chair  and  ladder-rouuds,  aud  mauy 
articles  of  similar  shape. 

rounding-tool,  s. 

1.  Forging :  A  top  or  bottom  tool  with  a 
semi-cylindrical  groove  forming  a  swage  for 
rounding  a  rod,  the  stem  of  a  bolt,  &.c.    ' 

2.  Sctddlcry :  A  tool  consisting  of  a  pair  of 
jaws  with  corresponding,  semi-cylinrlrical 
notches,  which  form,  ivhen  closed,  a  series  of 
circular  openings  of  varying  sizes,  througli 
which  leatlier  stiaps  are  pa:5sed  to  be  rounded. 


boil,  b6^;  pout,  jd^l ;  cat,  96!!,  chorus,  9bin,  ben^li ;  go,  gem ;  thin,  this ;  sin,  a^ ;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist,    ph  =  £. 
-itian.  -tian  =  sh^n.   -tion,  -sion  =  shiin ;  -£ion,  -^ion  =  zhiin.    -clous,  -tious.  -sious  =  shiis.   -hie,  -clls,  &c.  =  bel,  deL 
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V^^nd'-ish,  a.    [Eng.  round,  a. ;  -ish.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  Somewhat  round,  nearly 
tonnd,  approaching  to  roundness. 

"  It  is  not  every  aiiiall  cnick  that  can  mnke  snch  a 
ncelver,  as  is  of  a  rou^idish  tigure,  unless  to  our  ez< 
periment."— £(j^^. 

2.  BoU :  Orbicular,  a  little  inclining  to  Ije 
oblong,  as  the  leaf  of  Afentha  rotundi/olia, 

roundish-deltoid,  a. 

Bot:  Between  orbicular  and  deltoid. 

r6^nd'">ish-liess,  s.  [Eng.  roundish;  -ness.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  roundish. 

r^i^'-dle,   B.      [BOUHDEL.] 

•round-let,  s.  [O.  Fr.  rounddet.]  A  little 
circle ;  a  roundel. 

"  Made  tbem  to  seem  like  roundlett  that  arise 
By  a  stone  cast  into  a  standing  broott-" 

Drayton  :  Barons  Wari,  tL 

r^1^d'-ly,  adv.    [Eng.  round,  a. ;  -ly.] 

1.  In  a  round,  circular,  or  spherical  form. 

2.  Openly,  plainly,  straightforwardly ;  in 
plain  words. 

"Tell  me  so,  roundlp  and  sharply."— C.  BrontS: 
Jane  £yre,  ch.  xxvii. 

•3.  Without  much  ceremony. 

"  Hap  what  hap  may,  I'll  roundly  go  about  her." 
Stiakesp. :  Taming  qf  the  Shrew,  iv.  4. 

4.  Briskly,  quickly. 

5.  Completely,  to  the  purpose,  vigorously, 
in  earnest. 

"  By  the  mass,  I  was  called  any  thing ;  and  I  would 
have  done  any  thing,  indeed,  and  roundly  too." — 
Shakeip. :  2  Henry  IV.,  iiL  2. 

r^und'-ness.  *  rounde-nesse,  a.  [Eng, 
roTind,  a;  -ness.\ 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  round,  cir- 
cular, spherical,  globular,  or  cylindrical ; 
circularity,  sphericity,  rotundity. 

"  Jlould  it  to  the  roundnesi  of  the  mound." 

i/tuon  :  Engliih  Garden,  U. 

2.  Smoothness,  fulness. 

"The  whole  perlud  and  compass  of  this  speech  waa 
delightsome  for  the  roundness,  and  gvave  for  the 
strangeness."  —i5jDen«er. 

3.  Plainness,  openness,  boldness,  frank- 
ness :  as,  the  roundn^ess  of  an  asseilion. 

V^^nd'-ridgc,  v.i.     [Eng.   rownd^   a.,   and 

Jgric. :  To  form  into  round  ridges  by 
ploughing. 

F^^nd'-rob-bl,  s.  [Fr.  r£md  =  round,  and 
Tuban=a,  ribbon.) 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  A  petition,  remonstrance,  or 

Erotest  signed  in  such  a  way  that  no  name 
eads  the  list,  the  signatures  being  placed  in 
a  ring  or  circle.  It  was  first  adopted  by 
French  officers  in  signing  petitions  or  state- 
meats  of  grievances  to  their  superiors. 

"  The  members  of  the  Royal  Commission  sent  to  Sir 
George  Grey  a  sort  of  roundrobin.''— Daily  Telegraph, 
Feb.  24,  1886. 

*  2.  Old  Cost. :  A  narrow  ruff  about  the 
doublet-collar. 

3.  A  small  pancake.    {Proo.) 

*  4.  A  blasphemous  name  given  to  the 
sacramental  wafer. 

"  Certain  (ond  talkers  .  .  .  Inrent  and  apply  to  this 
most  holy  sacrament  names  of  despite  and  reproach, 
as  to  call  it  Jack-in-the-Box  and  £aund-robin." — 
Cowerdale .-  Workt,  i.  426. 

*r^^nd'-nre,  9.  [Fr.  rondeur,  from  Tond  = 
round  (q.'v.).]  Circumference,  circle,  euclo- 
sore,  round. 

"  Tis  not  the  roundure  of  your  old-faced  walls 
«  Can  hide  you  from  our  messengers  of  war." 

Shaketp.  :  King  John,  iL  L 

•  ro^d'-^*  a.     [Eng.  round,  a. ;  -i/.]    Bound. 
"  Hex  roundy  sweetly  swelling  liiw." 

Sidney  :  Arcadia,  217. 

r6up  (1),  s.    [Roup,  t>.] 

1.  A  cry,  a  shout. 

2.  A  sale  of  goods  by  auction ;  an  auction. 
"Sometimes  the  rouf  became  so  noisy  that  men 

aT)d  women  had  to  be  lorcibly  ejected."— £t.  Jamet't 
Gazette.  Sept  8.  I8SC 

3.  Hoarseness. 

^  ArtiAiUs  of  roup:  The  conditions  under 
which  property  is  put  np  for  sale  by  auction. 
(Scotch?) 

r^np  (2),  s.  [Scotch  roup,  roop  —  hoarseness.] 
A  disease  of  poultry,  consisting  of  a  boil  or 
tumour  on  the  rump. 

r6up,  v.i.  &  L     [A-S.  hr&pan;  Icel.  Aropa  =  to 

cry.]    [Roop.] 
A,  Intrans. :  To  cry,  to  shout 


B.  TransUive: 

1.  To  expose  to  sale  by  auction  ;  to  sell  by 
auction.    {Scott:  Guy  Mannering,  ch.  xi.) 

2.  To  sell  the  goods  off  by  auction. 
rofip'-et,  roftp'-it.  a.   [Boup(l),  s.]    Hoarse. 

"Her  voice  was  roiipit  and  hoarse."— 5co((.-  Heart 
of  Mid^Lothian,  ch.  xL 

r6u'-r6u,  s.     [Mexican.] 

CahiTiet-malcing :  A  furniture  wood  from 
some  unidentified  tree. 

ro^'-ant,  a.    [Fr.] 

Her. :  Applied  to  a  bird  in  the  attitude  of 
rising,  as  if  preparing  to  take  flight.  When 
applied  to  a  swan  it  is  understood  that  the 
wings  are  endorsed. 

roiif  e  (1),  *  roiize,  *ruse,  *  rowse,  vA.  &  t. 

[Sw.  rusa  =  to  rush  ;  Dan.  ru^;  A.S.  hreosan.] 

A.  Intransitive: 

*  1.  To  rush  out  of  a  covert.  (Applied  to 
beasts  of  chase.) 

"  This  hart  routed  and  stale  away." 

Chuucer:  Dreame.Sid. 

*  2.  To  exert  one's  self ;  to  start  forward. 

"  .£neas  rousing  as  tlie  foe  came  on." 

Pope :  SoTner;  Iliad  xx.  336. 

*  3.  To  be  excited  or  aroused  to  thought  or 
action. 

*  4.  To  stand  erect ;  to  stand  on  end- 

i^_  "  My  fell  of  hair 

^  Would  at  a  dismal  treatise  rouse." 

■t^    ''  Shakesp. :  Macbeth,  V.  t, 

'*'    •  5.  To  rise  ;  to  get  up. 

^-^       "  Night's  black  a^euta  to  their  prey  do  rowse." 

:  &hakesp. :  Macbeth,  ill.  2. 

6.  To  awake  from  sleep  or  repose ;  to  wake 
up. 

"  IThey]  buckled  on  their  shining  arms  with  haste. 
Troy  rout'd  as  soon,"    Pope  :  Homer;  Iliad  viii.  70. 

B.  Reflex. :  To  stir  one's  self  to  exertion  or 
action  ;  to  bestir  one's  self. 

"  Itottse  thee,  man." 

Shaketp. :  liomeo  &  Juliet,  ill.  3. 

C.  Transitive : 

*l.  To  startle  or  drive  from  a  covert  or  lair. 

"  If  they  wolde  vse  but  a  fewe  nombre  of  bouiides, 
onely  to  harborowe  or  rouse  the  game."  —  Elyot: 
Govemovr,  bk.  L,  ch.  xviii. 

*  2.  To  raise,  to  erect. 

"Being  mounted  and  both  routed  in  their  seata." 
Hhakesp. :  2  Henry  IV.,  iv.  1. 

3.  To  excite  to  thought  or  action  from  a 
state  of  idleness,  languor,  or  inattention. 

"  Bousing  each  caitiff  to  his  task  of  care.' 

Hcott :  Lady  <^  the  Lake,  vl  1. 

*  4.  To  put  into  commotion  ;  to  agitate,  to 
shake. 

"  To  route  her  ordered  locks." 

Ovid  Englished  a^l).  P-  *»• 

6,  To  awake  from  sleep  or  repose. 

**  Shall  we  rouse  the  night-owl  in  a  catch  T" 

Shakesp. :  Twelfth  Night,  IL  S. 

r^iil^e  (2),  v.i.    [Etym.  doubtful.] 

Naut. :  To  pull  together,  upon  a  cable,  &c., 
without  the  assistance  of  mechanical  power. 

rouse-about  block,  s. 

Haut. :  A  snatch-block  of  lai^  size. 

r^iise  (1),  s.  [Bouse  (1),  v.]  A  signal  or  call 
to  awake ;  the  reveille. 

"  At  five  ou  Sunday  morning  the  route  was  sounded, 
breakfast  at  seven,  and  church  parade  at  eight."— City 
Press,  Sept.  30,  im. 

•  r6^e  (2),  *  rS^^e,  s.  [Sw.  nis=a  drunken 
fit, drunkenness, ntsa=  to  fuddle;  Dan.  ruus 
=  intoxication  ;  Dut.  roes  =  drunkenness  ; 
Ger.  rausch ;  prob.  connected  with  Icel.  hroaa 
=  to  praise ;  and  so  with  rouse  (3),  s,,  and 
roose  (q.v.).] 

1.  A  drinking  bout ;  a  carouse,  a  carousal. 
"And  we  will  bave  a  rouse  in  each  of  them,  auou, 

for  hold  BritoDs," — BenJonton:  Silent  Woman,  iii.  ^ 

2.  A  full  glass  of  liquor ;  a  bumper  in 
hooour  of  a  toast.    (Shakesp. :  Othello,  ii.  3.) 

r6u9e  (3),  B.    [Boose,  s.] 

•roSge,  *ro&ze, adv.  [Bouse (1),  v.]  Straight. 
"  You  should  have  come  out  in  chnler  route  upon  the 
stage."— ihite  <if  Buckingham  :  Tlte  Rehearsal,  p.  36. 

I'-er,  8.     [Eng.  rouse  (1),  v. ;  -er.] 
L  Ordinary  Language :  -^ 

1.  One  who  or  that  which  rouses.         "* 

"  In  rushed  the  rousers  of  the  deer." 

Scott:  Glcnfinlat. 

2.  Anythingvery  great  or  startling.  {Slung.) 

3.  Brew. :  A  stirrer  in  the  hop-copper  of  a 
brewery. 


r^ug' 


ro^'-ing,  iw.  par.  &  a.    [Rouse  (1),  w.) 

A.  As  pr.  par.  &  a. :  (See  the  verb). 

B.  As  adjective: 

1.  Having  power  to  rousCj  awaken,  or  ex- 
cite; exciting.    (Slang.) 

2.  "Very  great ;  stai-tling,  exciting.    (Slati^.) 

"  In  posBeasion  of  a  rousing  trade."— BierTie: 
Tristram  Shandy,  vi.  109. 

r^iis'-ing-l3^,  adv.  [Eng.  rousing ;  -ly.]  In 
a  rousing  manner ;  so  as  to  rouse ;  excitingly, 
violently. 

rous-sette",  a.  [Fr. ,  dimin.  from  roux = red.] 
Zool.  :  Pteropvs  vulgaris,  from  Mauritius 
and  Bourbon;  probably  occurring  in  Mada- 
gascar and  Africa.  A  frugivorous  bat,  about 
nine  inches  long,  with  a  wing  expanse  of  three 
feet ;  general  colour  rusty  red,  whence  its 
popular  name. 

ro^tf  v.t.  or  i.    [Rust,  v.] 

roust,  roost,  rost,  5.  [Icel.  rdst  =  a  cur- 
rent.] A  torrent  occasioned  by  a  tide  ;  the 
turbulent  part  of  a  channel  or  firth  caused  by 
the  meeting  of  rapid  tides.    (Scotch.) 

roust'-a-boiit,  s.  [Prob  for  roost,  and  about ; 
cf.  rooster.]  A  labourer  on  board  a  steamer ; 
a  lazy,  idle  vagabond  ;  a  loafer. 

"  Ridicule  of  scoffing  and  incredulous  canal-boat 
cnptaius  and  roustabouts." — Scribner's  Maguzint, 
Uoi-ch,  ISBO,  p.  660. 

r^St'-y,  a.    [Boust,  w.]    Rusty.    (Scotch.) 

roiit  (1),  *  route,  •  rowt,  s.    [O.  Fr.  route  = 
a  rout,  a  defeat  ...  a  troop  or  multitude  of 
men  or  beasts  ...  a  way,  a  street,  a  course ; 
prop,  something  broken,  from  Lat.  rupta,  fern, 
of  ruptus,  pa.  par.  of  ntmpo  =  to  break  ;  Ital, 
rotta ;  Sp.  rota  =  a  rout,  a  defeat ;  Dut.  rot ; 
M.  H.  Ger.  rote,  rotte;  Ger.  rotte;  Dan.  rode. 
The  word  is  thus  the  same  as  route  (q.v,).J 
L  Ordinary  Language : 
1.  The  utter  defeat  of  an  army  or  body  of 
troops ;  the  disorder  and  confusion  of  troops 
thus  defeated  and  put  to  flight. 
"  To  these,  glad  conquest,  murderous  rout  to  those." 
Pope  :  Homer ;  Iliad  xiiL  8ff& 

*2,  An  uproar,  a  brawl,  a  tumult. 
"  Give  me  to  know 
How  this  foul  rout  began." 

Shakesp. :  Othello,  ilrt. 

•  3.  A  company  of  persons ;  a  concourse,  and 
generally  a  rabble  orinultitude;  atumultuous, 
disorderly,  or  clamorous  crowd. 

"  To  swear  he  would  the  rascal  rout  o'erthrow." 

Thomson  :  Castle  qf  Indolence,  il.  IB. 

4.  A  fashionable  assembly  or  large  evening 
party. 

"  She  Is  the  foundress  of  those  assemblies  called 
r9Utt."—Dr.  Wharton  :  Ranelagh  House. 

6.  Noise,  tumult,  uproar. 
"  While  the  winds  without  kept  whistling  rout.' 
Btackie :  Lays  of  Highlands,  p.  M. 

n.  Law :  (See  extract). 

■*  A  rout  is  where  three  or  more  meet  to  de'a>  na* 
lawful  act  upon  a  common  Quarrel,  as  forcibly  break- 
ing down  fences  upon  a  right  claimed  of  common  or 
ef  way  ;  and  make  some  advances  towards  it."— Black- 
rtone:  Comment.,  bk.  iv.,  ch.  2. 

^*(1)  The  rout:  The  rabble,  the  commoa 
multitude. 

"  After  me  the  rout  is  coming." 

Shaketp.  :  Taming  ^  the  Shrew,  111.  1. 

(2)  To  put  to  the  rmU :  To  rout. 

ront-cahet    s.     A  rich,  sweet  cake  for 

evening  parties. 

rout-seat,  b.    a  light  form  or  seat  foff 

evening  parties. 

rSht  (2),  8.    [Icel.  rota.]    The  Brent   OooBSb 

Anser  bemiela. 

r6ut  (3),  *  rowt,  s.    [Bout  (2),  v.] 

1.  The  act  of  bellowing, 

2.  A  roar ;  a  loud  noise. 

roht  (1),  v.t.  &  i.    [Rout  (1),  &1 
A.  Transitive : 

1.  To  break  the  ranks  of,  and  throw  into 

disorder ;  to  defeat  utterly  and  put  to  flight. 

"  Turn  back  the  routed  and  forbid  the  flight." 

Pope  :  Homer  ;  Iliad  vL  WW. 

2.  To  drive  or  chase  away  ;  to  expel, 

*B,  Intrans.:  To  assemble  in  a  noisy  or 
riotous  crowd. 

"  The  meaner  sort  routed  together,  and  .  .  .  slew 
him."— Bacon:  Henry  VII.,  p.  ea 

ro^t  (2),  rowte,  v.i.  [Icei.  rauta.]  To  roar ; 
to  bellow,  as  cattle.    (Scotch.) 


i&te,  f&t,  fore,  amidst,  what,  fall,  jEattaer;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  ber,  th^re;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  p5t» 
«r*  wore,  wqil,  work,  who,  sou;  mate,  ciib,  ciire,  yjiite,  cur,  rule,  fall;  try,  Syriao.    £e,  ce  =  e;  ey  =  a;  au  =  kw. 


rout— row 
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r^t  (3),  rowt-yn,  v.i.    [A.S.  hr^tan ;  Icel. 
hrjdtaj  rjota.]    To  snore. 

"  Efte  he  routetTi,  for  his  hede  mialay." 

Chaucer:  C.  T.,  3,642. 

r6^t  (4),  v.t.  &  i.     [A  variant  of  root  (2),  v. 

(q-v.).] 

A,  rra?tsi(ive; 

L  Ord.  Lang. :  To  turn  up  with  the  snout, 
as  swine  ;  to  root. 

"  Snouted  wild-boars,  routinff  tender  com." 

Keata  :  Endymion, 

II.  Tech. :  To  deepen ;  to  scoop  out ;  to  cut 
or  dig  out,  as  mouldings,  the  spaces  betveen 
and  around  block-letters,  bookbinders'  stamps 
&c.    [Router.] 

B.  Intrans. :  To  root  in  the  ground. 


1"  1.  To  rout  out : 

(1)  To  search  thoroughly,  and  generally  to 
find. 

(2)  To  cause  to  turn  out ;  to  drive  out. 

"  He  was  routed  <mt  aguin,  but  got  to  ground  iu  a 
rabbit  hole."— Field.  Jan.  23,  1886. 

2.  To  rout  up :  To  hunt  up. 
"  They  had  been  routing  up  a  queer-looking  crea- 
ture. "—/feZd,  Feb.  27, 18S6. 

V6nte,  *  rate,  s.     [Fr.  route.     The  same  word 
as  rout  (1),  s.  (q.v.).] 
*  1.  A  crowd. 

"  Of  wommen  many  a  route 
Say  that  T  have  the  moste  ste.-ulfast  wife." 

CTuiucer  :  C.  T.,  9,424. 

2.  The  course,  way,  or  road  travelled,  or  to 
be  travelled  ;  a  march,  a  course. 

f  A  route  is  chosen  only  by  those  who 
go  to  a  considerable  distance ;  the  road  may 
be  chosen  for  the  shortest  distance  :  the  route 
and  road  are  pursued  in  their  beaten  track ; 
the  course  Is  often  chosen  in  the  unbeaten 
track  ;  an  army  or  a  company  go  a  certain 
route ;  foot  passengers  are  seen  to  take  a 
certain  course  over  fields. 

\  To  get  the  route  : 

Mil. :  To  receive  orders  to  march  or  quit 
one  station  for  another. 

rouf-er,  s.     [Eng.  rout  (4),  v. ;  -er.] 

Joinery :  A  sash-plane  made  like  a  spoke- 
shave,  to  work  on  circular  sashes. 

router-gaage,  s.  A  gauge  with  a  stem 
and  adjustable  fence,  and  provided  with  a 
tooth  like  a  naiTow  chisel,  adapted  to  cut  a 
groove  in  wood  or  brass,  for  the  purpose  of 
inlaying. 

router-plane,  3.  A  plane  having  a  broad 
surface,  carrying  in  its  centre  one  of  the  cut- 
ters belonging  to  the  plough.  It  is  used  for 
levelling  the  bottoms  of  cavities.  The  stock 
must  be  more  than  twice  the  width  of  the 
recess,  and  the  projection  of  the  iron  deter- 
mines the  depth.  The  sides  of  the  cavity  are 
prepared  beforehand  by  the  chisel  and  mallet, 
the  saw,  or  the  cutting-gauge. 

router-saw,  s.  A  saw  having  a  cutting- 
point  en  each  side  of  the  blade,  adapted  to  cut 
into  the  wood,  and  a  less  prominent  router- 
tooth  to  remove  the  chip  between  the  marks 
or  kerfs  made  by  the  cutters. 

r^tll,  rS^th,  I*.  &  s.  [Wei.  rhujth  =large, 
capacious.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Plentiful,  abundant.     (Scotch.) 

B.  As  subst. :  Plenty,  abundance. 

"  I  trow  there  was  routh  o'  compauy."— Scott  :  Ajtii- 
quary,  ch.  xl. 

^routhe-les,  a,    [Ruthless.] 

r<!>^th'-ie,  u.    [Routh.]    Plentiful,  abundant. 

•  r6u'-ti-er  (final  r  silent),  s.  [Fr.  route  =  a 
road.]  One  of  a  class  of  military  adv-nturers 
of  the  twelfth  century,  who  hired  themselves 
to  the  highest  bidder.  So  called  from  being 
always  on  the  route  or  road. 

*rdu-tin'-a-r3^,  a.  [Eng.  routivie);  -ary.] 
Pei-taining'to  or  involving  routine. 

r6u-tine',  s.  [Fr.  =  a  small  path,  dimln.  of 
rmite  =  a  route  (q.v.).] 

1.  A  round  of  business,  pleasure,  or  amuse- 
ments, daily  or  customarily  followed  ;  a  course 
of  business  or  official  duties  regularly  pursued. 

2,  Any  regular  habit  or  practice  adhered  to 
from  mere  force  of  habit. 

"He  haa  certain  set  forms  and  routines  of  speech."— 
Butler:  Remains,  li,  272. 

r6iit'-ing,  pr.  -par.  or  a.    [Root  (4),  v.] 


routing-tool,  s, 

MetaZl. :  A  revolving  tool  used  for  scooping 
out  metal.  Used  in  digging  out  the  spaces 
between  and  around  block-letters  and  book- 
binders' stamps,  also  in  deepening  the  "white" 
spaces  in  stv^eotype  and  zincographic  plates, 
and  broad  spaces  in  the  lettering  of  doorplates, 

*  roiit'-ish,  a.  [Eng.  rout  (1),  h.  ;  -ish.]  Dis- 
orderly, riotous. 

"  A  routiah  asaembly  of  sorry  citizens."— JVorth  ; 
Examen,  p.  OS. 

*  ro^t'-oiis,  a.  [Eng.  rout  (1),  a. ;  -ous.]  In 
manner  of  a  rout. 

*  rtflif -oiis-l^,  adv.     [Eng.  routov^  ;  -ly."]    In 

a  routous  manner  ;  with  that  violation  of  law 
called  a  Rout. 

r6ux  {x  silent),  s.  [Fr.  roux  6ewrre  =reddish- 
brown  butter.]  A  material  composed  of 
melted  butter  and  flour,  used  to  thicken  soups 
and  gravies. 

rove  (1),    V.  i.  &  (.     [Allied  to  reave  and  rot ; 
cf.  Dut.  rooven  =  to  rob ;    Dan.   rove ;    Sw. 
rofva  =  to  rob  ;  Icel.  rdfa,  rdpa  =  to  wander,] 
A,  Intransitive: 

1.  To  wander,  to  ramble,  to  roam ;  to  go, 
move,  or  pass  without  certain  direction  ur 
object. 

"  Gtill  may  I  rove,  untutor'd,  wild." 

Byron :  To  Edward  Noel  Long,  Esg. 

2.  To  have  rambling  thoughts ;  to  wander 
mentally,  to  rave,  to  be  light-headed ;  hence 
to  be  in  high  spirits,  to  be  full  of  frolic. 
(Scotch.) 


*  3.  To  shoot  an  arrow  with  an  elevation,  not 
point-blank ;  to  shoot  an  arrow  at  rovers. 
[Rover,  H  (2).] 

"  With  dally  shew  of  courteous,  kind  behaviour. 
Even  at  the  marke  white  of  hia  hart  she  roved." 

Spenser:  P.  C-,  V.  T.  35. 

*  4.  Hence,  to  aim,  to  direct  a  look,  &c. 

"  She  roved  at  me  with  glauncing  eye." 

Spenser:  Shepheards  Calender ;  Au0. 

B.  Transitive : 

1,  To  roam,  wander,  or  ramble  over  or 
through. 

"  Roving  the  field,  I  chanceA 
A  goodly  tree  far  distant  to  behold." 

MUton :  P.  L.,  ix.  B7I. 

*  2.  To  shoot  at  rovers. 

3.  To  plough  into  ridges  by  turning  one 
furrow  upon  another.    (Amer.) 

rove  (2),  v.t.     [Allied  to  reeue  (q.v.).] 

1.  To  draw  through  an  eye  or  aperture  ;  to 
bring,  as  wool  or  cotton,  int.o  that  form  which 
it  receives  before  being  spun  into  thread  ;  t« 
card  into  flakes,  as  wool,  &c.  ;  to  slub. 

2.  To  draw  out  into  thread  ;  to  ravel :  as, 
To  rove  a  stocking. 

rove-beetle,  s, 

1.  (Sing.) :  Any  of  the  larger  Staphylinida, 
as  Oc'jpus  olens. 

2.  (PI-) :  The  Brachelytra  in  general, 

rove  (I),  s.    [Rove  (2),  v.] 

1.  Boat  -  luilding :  A  small  copper  ring  or 
washer,  upon  which  the  end  of  a  nail  is 
clinched  on  the  inside  of  a  boat. 

2.  Spinning:  A  sliver  of  wool  or  eoiton, 
slightly  compacted  by  twisting.     [Rovinq,  2.] 

*r6ve  (2),  $.      [Rove  (l),  v.]     A  roving  or 

rambling  about. 

"  la  thy  nocturnal  rove,  one  moment  halt." 

Voung  :  NigM  Thoughts,  ix.  «7S. 

rov'-er,   *  rovare,    s.     [Dut.    roover,  from 
roovm  =  to  rob,]    [Rove  (1),  v.] 

*  1.  A  robber,  a  pirate,  a  freebooter. 

"  The  best  men  of  ye  cytie  by  thyse  ryotous  perB«n«a 
were  spoyled  and  robbid  ;  and  by  tbe  rouers  also  of  ya 
see." — Fabyan:  Chronyclc,  p.  859. 

2.  One  who  roves,  rambles,  or  roams  about ; 
a  wanderer, 

3,  A  fickle  or  inconstant  person. 

*4.  A  kind  of  strong,  heavy  arrow,  shot  at 
an  elevation,  generally  of  45°. 

"  Here  be  of  all  sorts,  fliphts,  rovers,  and  butt- 
shafts." — Ben  Jonson  :  Cynthui's  Revels,  v.  3. 

*  5.  An  archer.    (Ben  Jonson.) 

*  6.  A  mark  on  a  target. 

7.  In  croquet  a  ball  which  has  passed 
through  all  the  hoops,  and  hit  the  stick  oppo- 
site to  the  starting-post.  The  term  is  also 
applied  to  the  player  whose  ball  is  in  this 
position. 


*  Tf  (1)  To  run  at  rovers :  To  run  wild,  at 
without  restraint, 

*  (2)  To  shoot  at  rovers : 

Archery :  To  shoot  at  a  target  or  mark  with 
an  elevation,  not  at  point-blank ;  to  shoot  aa 
arrow  at  a  distant  object,  not  at  the  butt  which 
was  nearer;  hence,  lig.,  to  shoot  at  random, 
or  without  any  particular  aim, 

"  You  pretend  to  shoote  at  tbe  butte,  you  sTioof  quite 
at  the  rovers,  and  cleane  from  the  marke." — Cranmer: 
Answer  to  Gardiner,  p.  63. 

*  rov'-er-^,  s,  [Eng.  rove  (1) ;  -en/.]  Piracy, 
freebooting. 

"  Their  manifold  robberies  and  roveries."—t:  Bor- 
land: Camden,  il.  205. 

rov'-ing  (1),  pr.  par.  or  a.     [Rove  (1),  v.'\ 
roving-shot,  s.    A  stray  or  random  shot. 

rov'-ing  (2),  pr.  par.,  «.,  &  s,    [Rove  (2),  «.] 
A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  dt  particip.  adj. :  (Sea 
the  verb). 
C.  As  substantive: 
Cotton-manufacture : 

1.  The  same  as  Rove  (2),  5. 

2.  A  process  intervening  between  carding 
and  spinning,  in  which  a  number  of  slivers 
from  the  carding-machine,  contained  in  separ- 
ate cans,  are  associated  by  being  conducted 
between  pairs  of  rollers,  and  then  between 
other  successive  pairs,  by  which  the  com- 
bined sliver  is  reduced  and  elongated  ;  the 
sliver,  as  it  issues  from  the  last  pair  of  rollers, 
being  brought  to  the  condition  of  a  rove  by 
being  slightly  twisted  by  mechanical  means. 

roving-flrame,   roving-machine,  & 

A  machine  in  which  the  process  of  roving  is 
efi'ected.     [Roving,  C,  2.] 

roving-head,  s.  a  roving-frame  used  iu 
the  worsted  manufacture. 

roving-machine^  a.    [Rovino-frame.] 

roving-plate,  s.  A  piece  of  iron  or  steel 
plate  which  is  held  to  the  top  of  a  grindstone 
with  its  edge  inclined  at  a  small  angle,  for  the 
purpose  of  smoothing  its  surface. 

roving-reel,  s.  A  contrivance  for  measur- 
ing the  length  of  a  roving,  sliver,  or  hank  of 
yarn. 

*rov'-ing-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  roving  (1);  -ly.} 
In  a  roving,  wandering,  or  rambling  manner. 

"  God  haa  actually  been  pleased  to  discover  by  super- 
natural revelation  (what,  by  reason,  without  it,  he  caa 
either  not  at  all,  or  but  rovingly  guess  at.  "—ijo^fe.' 
Workt,  V.  622. 

*  rov'-ing-ness,  s.     [Eng.  roving  (1)  ;  -ness.} 

The  quality  or  state  of  roving. 

row  (1),  'raw,  *rewe,  *rowe,  s.     [A.B, 

raw,  rdwe.  ] 

1.  A  series  of  persons  or  things  set  in  or 
arranged  in  a  continued  line ;  a  line,  a  rank,  a 
file.    (Spenser:  Ruines  of  Rome,  xxx.) 

2.  Specif. :  A  number  of  houses  staading 
together  in  a  line. 

*  3.  A  line  of  writing.    (Chaucer.) 
%  In  rows : 

Bot. :  In  lines  or  series,  which  are  nofc 
necessarily  opposite.  The  number  of  these 
rows  is  often  indicated  as  bifarious  =  in  two 
rows,  trifarious  =  in  three  rows,  &c. 

row-culture,  s. 

Agric.  :  That  method  of  culture  in  which 
the  crops,  as  wheat,  are  sown  in  drills. 

row  (2),'  s.    [Row  (2),  u]    Ad  excursion  or  bip 

taken  in  a  row-boat. 

row  (3),  B.     [Roll,  sJ 

1.  A  roll,  a  list. 

2.  A  roll  of  bread. 

rtf^  (4),  s.  [Put  for  rouse  =  drunkennesa,  up- 
roar ;  for  the  loss  of  the  s  cf.  pea,  cherry, 
sherry,  &;c.]  A  riotous  noise;  a  noisy  dis- 
turbance ;  a  quarrel,  a  tumult,  a  commotion. 

t  rowCl),  v.t.  [Row  (1),  s.  To  set,  dispose,  or 
arrange  in  a  row  or  line  ;  to  set  or  stud  with 
a  number  of  things  ranged  in  a  line. 

row  (2),  v.t.  &  i.  [A.S.  r&ivan  =  to  row,  to 
sail,  cogn.  with  Liit.  roeijen;  Icel.  roa;  Sw. 
ro  :  Dan.  roe;  M.  H.  Ger.  ruejen.]    [Rudder.) 

A.  TraTisitive : 

1.  To  impel,  as  a  boat,  along  the  surface  of 
water  by  means  of  oars. 


*>Sil.  b^;  poiit,  j6^1;  cat,  yell,  chorus,  9''in,  ben^h;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  aj;  expect,  Xenophon,  e^st.    -ing. 
-clan, -tlan  =  Shan,   -tion, -8ion  =  shun; -tion. -§ion  =  zhiin.   -clous, -tious, -sious  =  shus.    -ble, -^e.  &c  =  l>el«  det 
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2.  To  taunsport  by  rowing  in  a  boat, 
B.  IntTajisitive  : 

1,  To  labeui  with  an  oar  or  oars. 

"The  sailors  ship  bheir  nara,  aud  caase  to  rovr." 
Dri/den  :  Quid ;  iletamorphoiet  x. 

2.  To  be  moved  by  means  of  care. 

"  A  galiey  .  .  ,  rowed  up  to  the  flag-ship,"— JtffcW*.- 
Diicovery  of  India. 

IT  (1)  Row  dry :  An  order  given  to  the  oars- 
men to  row  in  such  a  manner  as  not  to  splash 
tlie  water, 

(2)  Rowed  of  aU :  An  order  to  cease  pnlling 
and  lay  in  the  oars. 

row-boat,  s.    a  boat  propelled  by  rowing. 

"  Then  each  took  bow  aud  bolts  in  hand. 
Their  row-boat  launch'd  aud  leapt  to  land.' 

Scott :  Lord  of  the  Isles,  iiL  12. 

row-lock,  s.    [Rowlock.] 
row-port,  s. 

Naut.  (PI) :  Small  ports  near  the  water's  edge 
for  the  sweeps  or  large  oars,  whereby  a  vessel 
is  rowed  during  a  calm. 

row  (3),  v.i.    [Roll,]    To  roll,  to  revolve. 

"  I  truct  howls  will  row  right,  though  they  ore  awea 
ajee  e'enow."— .&o«  .■  Jtob  Roy,  ch.  xxri. 

r6^  (4),  v.t.  [Row  (4),  s,]  To  involve  in  a 
row  ;  to  abuse,  to  scold. 

•  row,  a.     [Rough.] 

•  row'-a-ble,  a.  [Eng.  row  (2),  t.  ;  -atlc.] 
Capabl'e  of  being  rowed  over  or  upon. 

"That  longr  barren  fen 
Once  rowiible."     Ben  Jonson :  Horace  ;  Art  (^  Poetrie. 

r6^-au,  ro'-an,  «.     [Sw.  ronn;   Dan.  row; 
cf.  Lat.  Ornus'] 
Ord.  Lang.  &  Bot. :  The  Rowan-tree  (q.v.). 

"  How  clung  the  rowan  to  the  rock." 

dcott:  Marmion,  li.    (Introd.) ' 

rowan-tree,  *.  The  Mountain  Ash  (q.v,). 

PO'-wa-nab,  s.  [Hind,  rawamiah.^  A  permit 
or  passport.    {East  Indies.) 

rtf^-de-d^, «.    [Rowdtdow,] 

r^T^^-dy',  s.  &  a.     [From  Row,  (4),  s.] 

A.  As  subst. :  A  noisy,  rough  fellow ;  a  rough. 
"  A    drunken,    gambling,    cut-throat    roitdi/." — C. 

Eingilev  :  Two  Feura  Ago,  ch,  x. 

B.  As  adjective: 

1.  Rough,  riotous,  blackguardly,  ruffianly. 

"  LeiLuing  with  rowdy  grace  on  the  bar. "— &:r»6ner'j 
iiagmine,m.a.Tc\i,  1878.  p.  684. 

2.  Coarsely  showy ;  flashy,  gaudy, 

r6\*r'-d3?-d<$T^,  s.  [From  the  noise  of  the  beat 
of  a  drum.]    A  continuous  noise.    (Vulgar.) 

rtf^^-dy-dOTfr-dy,  a.  [Rowdydow.]  Noisy, 
turbulent. 

r6i^-d^-ish,  o.  [Eng.  rowdy ;  ■ish.'\  Charac- 
terized by  rowdyism ;  rough. 

j»5^-d3^-i^m,  s.  [Eng.  rowdy;  •ism.']  The 
conduct  or  behaviour  of  a  ro^wdy  or  rough; 
ruffianism, 

"That  contingent  of  rowd^yum  which  swells  every 
larne  crowd."— yj«tij/  Telegraph,  Feb,  9,  188S. 

•  r^^-el,  *  rtf^-ell,  s.     [Fr,   rouelle,  from 

Low  Lat,  rotella,  dimin.  from  rota  =  a  wheel.] 
I.  Ord.  Lang. :  A  little  ring,  circle,  or  wheel ; 
specif.  : 

(1)  The  little  wheel  of  a  spur,  formed  with 
sharp  points. 

"  Lord  Marmion  turned,  well  was  his  need  I 
And  dashed  the  rowels  in  hia  ateed." 

Scott :  Marmion,  tIL  14. 

(2)  The  flat  ring  in  a  horse's  bit, 

"  The  iron  rowelis  into  frothy  fome  he  bitt." 

Spenser :  F.  Q..  L  vlL  ST. 

IL  Technically : 

1,  Farr.  :  A  roll  of  hair,  silk,  or  leather, 
corresponding  to  a  seton  in  surgery. 

2.  Agric.  :  The  spiked  wheel  of  the  Nor- 
wegian harrow  and  other  soil  pulverizers, 

rowel-head,  s.  The  axis  on  which  the 
rowel  turns.    (Slyikesp. :  2  Henry  IV.,  i,  1.) 

p6^-el,  v.t.    [Rowel,  s.) 
Farr. :  To  insert  a  rowel  in. 

"Rowel  the  horse  m  the  cheat,"— Afoj-timer :  Bus- 
bmndry. 

pd^-el-ing,  )w.  par.  or  a.    [Rowel,  v.] 
rowellng-needle,  a. 

Farr. :  An  instrument  used  in  farriery  to 
Insert  a  rowel  through  the  skin  of  a  horse. 


roweling-scissors,  s. 

Farr. :  An  instrument  used  in  inserting 
rowels  in  the  flesh  of  horses. 

rS^-en,  roii'-eii,  row-ings,  rougb- 
inga't  ^-    [fi'ob.  from  Mid,  Eiig.  row  =■  rough.] 

1.  A  stubble-field  left  unploughed  till  after 
Michaelmas  or  thereabout,  and  furnishing  a 
certain  amount  of  herbage. 

"Turn  your  cows,  that  give  milk,  into  your  roiccni 
till  snow  comes." — Mortimer  :  Husbandry, 

2.  Aftermath  ;  the  second  crop  of  hay  cut 
oflF  the  same  ground  in  one  year. 

"The  rowen  grasse  afterwards  commeth  upsothicke 
aud  high  for  pasture  and  fonaga."  —  P.  HoUa?id : 
PUnie,  bk.  xviii.,  ch.  xxviii. 

row'-er,  s,  [Eng,  row  (2),  V,  ;  -er.]  One  who 
rows  ;  one  who  manages  a  boat  with  o^rs. 

"Of  the  unhappy  rowers  some  were  crimintils  who 
had  been  justly  coudemned  to  a  life  of  hardship  aud 
danger."— J/ucaufay .'  Hist.  Eng.,  ch,  xvi. 

row-et,  row-ett,  s.    [Rowen.]  j;-  ^  - 

t6^\,  rowle,  s.    [Etym.  doubtful.]    -  " 

NavticaZ :  -  x 

1.  The  sheave  of  a  wiiip-tackle. 

2.  A  light  crane,  formerly  used  in  dis- 
charging cargo. 

Bd^-leSr,  s.    [See  def.] 

Geog.  ;  A  parish  in  Staffordshire,  three  miles 
S.E.  of  Dudley,  containing  the  Rowley  Hills. 

Rowley-rag,  s. 

Geol. :  Prismatic  and  columnar  basalt  in  the 
Rowley  Hills.     [Ragstone,] 

*  r6^-lit,  s,    [Fr.  roulette.]    A  small  wheel. 

row-lock  (pron.  rul'-lock),  s.  [Eng.  row 
(2),  v.,  and  lock.] 

Naut. :  A  crotch  or  notch  on  the  gunwale 
of  a  boat,  against  which  the  oar  works  in 
rowing.  Various  devices  are  used :  (1)  Two 
sljort  pegs  or  posts  rising  from  the  gunwale  ; 

(2)  an  iron  stirrup  pivoted  in  the  gunwale  ; 

(3)  an  iron  pin  in  the  gunwale,  and  the  oar 
fastened  to  it  by  a  thotig ;  (4)  a  pin  in  the 
gimwale  passing  through  a  hole  in  the  oar; 
(5)  a  notch  in  the  gunwale. 

row'-ly-pow-l^,  s,    [Rolltpolly.) 

*  roT^n,  *  rowne,  v.t.  or  i.    [Roun.] 

*  r^^m'-er,  s.  [Eng.  rown ;  -er.]  One  who 
whispers  ;  a  whisperer,    (Fox:  AkeSf  p.  505.) 

ro^e,  v.i.    [Rout  (2),  v.]  ..^..^^ 

ro^th,  s.  &  a.    [Routh.]  -— — -^ 

Rox'-burgh,  s.  [A  southern  county  of  Scot- 
land, adjoining  Northnmbeiiand,  and  the 
title  of  a  dukedom,  John  Ker,  the  third 
duke  (1740-1804),  was  a  noted  bibliophile, 
and  the  binding  known  as  Roxburgh-style 
was  so  named  because  first  employed  in  his 
library.]    (See  etym.  and  compound.) 

Roxburgh-style,  s. 

Bookbinding:  A  style  of  binding  consisting 
of  a  plain  leather  (generally  morocco)  back, 
with  tlie  lettering  in  gold  high  up,  plain  cloth 
or  marbled  paper  sides,  the  top  of  the  book 
gilt-edged,  but  the  fore-edge  and  tail  left 
white,  and  trimmed,  not  cut. 

rox-burgh'-i-a,  s.  [Named  after  Wm.  Rox- 
burgh, M.D.,  Superintendent  of  the  Calcutta 
Botanic  Garden,  1793  to  1814.] 

Bot. :  The  sole  genus  of  Roxburgh! ace se 
(q.v.),  with  fonr  spet-ies  from  India.  The 
stems  are  a  hundred  fathoms  long.  Tlie  roots, 
prepared  with  limewater,  are  candied  by  the 
Hindoos,  but  their  flavour  is  insipid. 

r6x-burgh-x-a'-9e-3e,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat. 
roxburghi(a) ;  Lat.  fetn,  pi.  adj.  suff,  -acece.] 

Bot.  ;  Roxburghworts  ;  an  order  of  Dictyo- 
gens.  Twining  shrubs  with  tuberous  roots  (?), 
reticulated  and  conaceous  leaves,  with  pri- 
mary ribs  connected  by  secondary  veins. 
Perianth  large,  petalnid,  in  four  divisi(nis. 
Stamens  four ;  ovary  superior,  one-celled,  with 
two  many-seeded  plaeentue  from  the  ba-^ie  of 
the  pericarp,  wiiich  is  one-celli^d,  two-valved. 
One  genus,  with  four  species,  fiom  India, 

rox'-burgh-wort,  s.  [Mod,  Lat.  roxburgh(ia), 
and  Eng.  wort.) 
Bot.  (PL):  The  Roxburghiacea,    (Lindley.) 

*  roj^,  a.    [Royal.]  | 


*  r6^,  5.     [Fr,  roi.]    A  king. 

roy'-al,   *roi-al,   "roy-all,   *re-al, 

*  ri-al,  *  ri-all,  a.  &  s.    [O.  Fr.  ^eal,  roiaZ, 
(Fr.  royal),  from  Lat,  regalis  =  regal  (q.V.).] 

A.  As  adjective : 

1,  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  king;  pertaining 
or  attached  to  the  crown  ;  regal. 

"  The  royal  blood  of  Prance." 
SJMkesp.  :  All's  Well  that  Ends  Well,  il.  L 

2.  Established,  founded,  or  maintained  by 
the  king  or  the  crown,    [Regius,] 

3.  Becoming  or  befitting  a  king;  kingly^ 
princely.    (Shakesp.  :  Henry  VIII.,  iv.  1.) 

4,  Noble,  generous,  illustrious,  , 

"  How  doth  that  roff(U  merchant,  good  Antonlot*  ( 
Shakesp  :  Merchant  <tf  Venice,  ilL  % 

*  5.  Noble,  magnificent. 

"  Our  royal,  good,  and  gallant  flhlp." 

Shahetp. :  Tempest,  y. 

6.  Applied  to  a  stag  having  antlers  with 
twelve  tines. 

"  A  royal  stag,  or  animal  with  twelve  tiuei,  U  not 
now  uucQuimon.  ''-Field,  Jan.  9,  168S. 

B.  As  substantive :  _ 

1.  Ordinary  Language.        \     *   | 

*  1.  A  rial  (q.v.). 

2.  One  of  tlie  shoots  of  a  stag's  head ;  a 
royal  antler  (q.v,). 

3.  A  royal  stag. 

"  lu  the  time  intervening  from  the  sixth  year  ol  hU 
existence,  the  stag  deetiued  to  be  a  royal  has  a  coo- 
spicuouBlf  good  head."— /'ield,  Jan.  9,  1686. 
II.  Technically : 

1.  Naut. :  A  mast  and  sail  next  above  the 
top-gallant. 

"  We  were  under  royals  at  four  o'clock  in  the  att«r< 
Doon." — Daily  Telegraph,  Aug.  15,  188&. 

2.  Ordn. :  A  small  mortar. 

3.  Paper:  A  size  of  drawing  and  writing 
paper,  measuring  23i  x  12  inches,  and  weigh- 
ing according  to  quality.  Often  used  adjec- 
tively  :  as,  royal  octavo,  royal  quarto. 

t  The  Royals: 

Mil. :  The  name  given  to  the  first  regiment 
of  foot  in  the  British  Army,  now  called  ths 
Royal  Scots,  and  supposed  to  be  the  oldest 
re;rular  troops  in  Europe. 

Royal  Academy,  s.  An  English  society 
to  promote  the  arts  of  painting,  sculpture, 
and  engraving.  In  1765,  a  charter  waa 
granted  to  "The  Incorporated  yooiety  of 
Artists,"  Dissensions  almost  immediately 
arose,  its  more  eminent  members  withdre-w, 
and  on  Dec.  10,  I7ij8,  obtained  from  the  king 
a  charter  for  the  "  Royal  Academy  of  Ai'ts,  in 
London,"  now  known  as  the  Royal  Academy. 
The  first  exliibition  of  tlieir  paintings  took 
place  at  Somerset  House,  in  1780,  In  1834 
the  Society  was  removed  to  the  National 
Galleiy,  then  just  erected  in  Trafalgar  Square. 
[Academician,  AcAOEMy,] 

Royal  Academy  of  Music:  A  society  founded 
In  1S23,  which  gave  its  first  concert  in  1828, 
and  was  incorporated  in  1830, 

royal-antler,  s.  The  third  branch  of  the 
horn  of  a  deer. 

royal-arch,  s.    A  degree  in  freemasonry. 

royal-arms,  arms-royal,  s.  pi. 

Her. :  The  personal  arms  borne  by  the  suc- 
cessive sovereigns  of  a  country,  as  distin- 
guished from  those  which  they  bear  in  tlieir 
public  cajiacity,  namely,  the  arms  of  the 
country  over  which  they  rule. 

royal-assent, ».    [Assent,  s,  B.] 

Royal  Astronomical  Society,  s.    A 

society  for  astionomical  research,  whicli  was 
founded  in  London  in  1820,  and  received  its 
charter  in  1831, 

royal-bay,  s. 

Bot :  Laurus  noHlis  or  indica. 

royal-blue,  s.  A  deep-coloured  and  beau- 
tit'ul  smalt,  and  also  a  vitreous  pigment,  prin- 
cipally used  in  painting  on  glass  and  enamel- 
ling, in  which  uses  it  is  very  permanent ;  but 
in  water  and  oil  its  beauty  soon  decays,  as  is 
no  uncommon  case  with  other  vitrified  pig- 
ments. It  is  not  in  otlier  res[iects  an  eligible 
pigment,  being,  notwithstanding  its  beautiful 
appearance,  va^y  inferior  to  other  cobalt  blues 

royal  bounty,  s.  A  fund  from  whicli 
money  is  granted  t-o  female  relatives  of  ofliuees 
killed  or  mortally  wounded  on  duty. 

royal-burgh,  s.    [Bueqh.] 


&te,  fat,  f^e,  amidst,  what,  f^,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot» 
or.  wore,  woU;  work,  wh6,  son ;  mute,  ciib,  ciire,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full ;  try»  Syrian,    se,  oe  =  e ;  ey  —  a ;  q.u  ~  kw. 
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royal- charter,  s.  A  charter  granted  by 
the  sovereign,  and  conveying  certain  riglits 
and  privileges  to  the  subjects,  as  a  charter 
granted  to  boroughs  and  municipal  bodies,  to 
tjniversities  and  colleges,  or  to  colonies  and 
foreign  possessions. 

Royal  Family,  s.  The  family  of  the 
sovereign,  specif,  the  Sovereign,  the  Prince  of 
Wales,  and  the  Princess  Royal.  With  regard 
to  the  other  princes  and  princesses,  the  term 
Boyal  Family  has  two  meanings.  In  the  wider 
one  it  comprehends  all  those  who  are  by  any 
possibility  inheiitable  to  the  crown.  ,In  the 
narrower  one  it  is  limited  to  those  Vfho  are 
within  a  certain  degree  of  propinquity  to  the 
reigning  prince,  and  to  whom  therefore  the 
law  pays  extraordinary  respect.  (Biackstojie  : 
Comment.,  hk.  i.,  ch.  4:.)  {English.) 

royal-fern,  s. 

Bot. :  The  genus  Osmuuda. 

royal-fish,  $.    [Fish-royal.] 

royal-glass,  s.    Fa,inted  glass. 

royal-grant,  s.  A  grant  of  letters  patent 
from  the  crown. 

Boyal  Humane  Society,  s.  [Hu- 
mane.] 

Royal  Institution,  s.  An  institution 
founded  in  London  by  Count  Rumford,  Sir 
Joseph  Banks,  and  others,  March  9,  1799,  and 
incorporated  Jan.  13,  1800.  It  is  designed  to 
diffuse  knowledge,  to  facilitate  th"^  general 
introduction"  of  mechanical  inventions,  and 
teach  by  lectures  and  experiments  the  appli- 
cation of  science  to  the  common  purposes  of 
life.  It  has,  as  a  rule,  had  for  its  lecturers 
some  of  the  first  scientific  men  of  the  age. 

royal-mantle,  s. 

Entom. :  A  British  geometer  moth,  Anticlea 
ainitata. 

royal-mast,  s. 

Naut. :  The  fourth  mast  from  the  deck ;  a 
royal. 

*  royal-merchant,  s.  A  term  formerly 
applied. to  merchants  who  founded  principali- 
ties which  their  descendants  enjoyed,  as  the 
Grimaldi  of  Venice,  the  Medici  of  Florence, 
&c. ;  also  applied  to  one  who  managed  the 
mercantile  affairs  of  a  state  or  kingdom. 

royal-mines,  ».  pi.  Mines  of  gold  and 
silver. 

royal-oak,  s. 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  An  oak  in  Boscobel  Wood  in 
which  Charles  II.  is  said  to  have  taken  shelter 
after  the  battle  of  Worcester,  hence  a  frequent 
public-house  sign. 

*  2.  Astron.  :  Robur  Carolinum.    (Halley.) 

Royal  Observatory,  ».  [Observa- 
tory, %] 

*  royal-rich,  a.  Rich  as  a  king ;  rich  or 
gorgeous  enough  for  a  king. 

Royal  Society,  s.  A  society  for  prose- 
cuting research  in  general  andphysico-raathe- 
matical  science  in  particular,  founded  In 
London  in  1600.  In  1645,  a  few  friends,  in- 
cluOmg  Drs.  Wilkins  and  Wallis,  established 
a  aciv'ntific  club  in  the  metropolis,  which 
maintsined  a  chequered  and  intermittent 
existence  sometimes  in  London  at  others  in 
Oxford,  ti'I  at  length  being  revived  at  the 
Restoration  -t  became  the  parent  of  the  Royal 
Society.  At  a  meeting  of  the  club,  held 
Nov.  28,  16G0.  the  formation  of  a  new  society 
was  resolved  on,  and  its  scope  and  constitution 
defined.  Its  first  public  action  took  place  on 
Dec.  5,  1660,  and  the  members,  in  3662,  ob- 
tained a  charter,  and  were  incorporated  as  the 
Royal  Society.  Charles  II.  flattered  himself 
that  he  was  its  founder,  and  among  the  names 
of  its  fellows  was  that  of  the  Duke  of  York, 
afterwards  James  II.  Sir  Isaac  Newton  was 
electedafellowin  Jan.,  1672,  admitted  in  Feb., 
1072,  and  in  1703  became  president.  The  first 
number  of  the  Philosophical  Transctctions,  re- 
cording the  work  of  the  society,  appeared  on 
March  6,  1665.  After  1800  the  annual  volume 
took  the  place  of  occasional  numbers.  In 
1709,  a  bequest  from  Sir  Godfrey  Copley  led 
to  the  establishment  of  the  Copley  gold  medal, 
and  a  donation  from  Count  Ruinford,  in  1796, 
resulted  in  the  foundation  of  the  Rumford 
gold  and  silver  medals.  Two  more  ■  medals 
were  established  by  George  IV.  in  1825.  The 
Linnsean  Society  branched  off  from  it  in  1788, 
the  Geological  Society  in  1807,  and  the  Royal 


Astronomical  Society  in  1820.  For  a  consider- 
able time  the  number  of  the  members  stood 
at  600 ;  latterly,  liowever,  only  fifteen  mem- 
bers iiave  been  annually  elected,  so  that  the 
number  of  fellows  will  in  a  few  years  be  re- 
duced below  500.  With  the  exception  of  a 
small  Roman  Academy,  the  Royal  Society  of 
London  was  the  liist  of  the  kind  established, 
the  Royal  Academy  of  Science  at  Paris  not 
having  arisen  till  1666. 

^  (1)  Tlie  Royal  Society  of  Edinbttrgh :  A 
Scoteh  society  of  a  similar  type,  which  was 
incorporated  in  17S3,  having  been  developed 
from  the  Philosophical  Society  of  Edinburgh, 
commenced  in  1789. 

(2)  Royal  Society  of  Literature :  A  society 
founded  under  the  patronage  of  George  IV.  in 
182a,  and  cliartered  in  1826.  It  awards  gold 
medals. 

royal-Standard, ».    [Standard.] 

royal-tiger, ».    [Tioer.] 

royal-yard,  s. 

I'faut. :  The  fourth  yard  from  the  deck,  on 
which  the  royal  is  set. 

*  r6^-al-et,  *  roy'-o-let,  «.  [A  dimin. 
from  royal  (q.v.).J  A  petty  king  or  sovereign ; 
a  kinglet. 

"  There  were  .  .  .  two  other  royalets,  as  oiily  kings 
by  hia  le&ve."— Fuller :  Church  Biit.,  II.  iv.  10. 

*  ro^^-al-ism,  s.  [Fr.  roi/aZtsme.]  The  prin- 
ciples or  cause  of  royalty ;  attachment  to  a 
royal  government. 

r6a^-al-ist,  s.  &  a.     [Fr.  royaliste.\ 

A.  As  subst.  :  An  adherent  or  supporter  of 
monarchical  government ;  specif,  applied  to  : 

(1)  An  adherent  of  Charles  I.  and  Charles 
II.  in  the  Civil  War,  as  opposed  to  a  Round- 
head (q.v.). 

"  Hj_B  majesty  and  all  royalists  must  nocesaaiily 
yeelil^bat  the  ports,  forta,  navy,  aimnuuitioQ,  armes, 
and  riiveiiaes  thui  sei^^ed  on  by  the  parliament,  though 
hia  majestie'a  in  point  of  possessioD,  yet  are  not  hia, 
hut  the  kln^douie's  in  point  of  right  and  interest." — 
Prynne :  Sovereign  Power  of  Parliament,  pt.  ii..  p.  12. 

(2)  An  adherent  of  the  Bourbon  family  after 
the  French  Revolution. 

B.  As  adj. :  Supporting  monarchical  govern- 
ment ;  belonging  to  the  Royalists. 

*  ro^-al-ize,  v.t.  &  i.     [Eng,  royal;  -ize.] 

A,  Trans.  :  To  make  royal. 

"  Ere  you  were  queen,  ay,  or  your  husband  king, 
To  royalize  his  blood,  I  spilt  mine  own." 

Shakesp. :  liicJiard  III,,  L  & 

B.  Intrans.  :  To  bear  royal  sway. . 

"  If  long  he  look  to  rule  and  royaliza." 

Sylvester :  Magnificence,  79. 

r63^-al-ly,  adu.  [Eng.  ro^ai;  -ly.}  In  a  royal 
manner  ;  like  a  king  ;  as  becomes  a  king. 

"  It  shall  be  so  my  care 
To  have  you  royallu  appointed." 

Shakesp. :  Winter's  Tale,  iv.  3. 

*  roy-alme,  s.  [O.  Fr.,  Fr.  royaume.]  A  king- 
dom, a  realm  (q.v.). 

"  The  establish ement  and  contlnuaclon  of  i^eace  and 
tranquilitie  in  this  roijalme  for  euer." —  Udal :  Ne-w 
Testament,  p.  6.     (Pref.) 

rop^-al-ty,   *  roy-al-te,   *  roy-al-tle,  s. 

[O.  Fr.  realte,  reialte,  royaulte  (Fr.  royaute), 
from  Lat.  regalitatem,  accus.  of  regalitas,  from 
regalis  =  regal  (q.v.).] 

1.  The  state,  character,  or  dignity  of  a  king ; 
the  condition  of  a  person  of  royal  rank. 

"  Is  this  the  royalty  of  Albion's  king?" 

Shakesp. :  2  Henry  VI.,  1.  3. 

2.  The  state  of  being  of  royal  birth ;  royal 
extraction. 

"  By  the  royalties  of  both  your  bloods." 

Shakesp. :  liichard  II.,  lii.  S. 

3.  Deportment  becoming  or  befitting  a  king ; 
kingly  character. 

"  Pallas  had  put  by. 
With  her  faire  rod,  Ulysses'  royalty." 

Chapman :  Homer ;  Odyssey  xvl 

4.  The  person  of  a  king ;  majesty ;  a  title 
applied  to  kings. 

"  Thus  hia  royalty  doth  speak  in  me." 

Shakesp.  ■'  King  John,  v.  2. 

5.  The  Sovereign,  or  a  member  of  the 
Royal  Family  (the  abstract  put  for  the  con- 
crete) :  as,  Royalty  was  present. 

6.  A  right  or  prerogative  of  a  sovereign  ; 
especially  a  signorage  due  to  a  king  from  a 
manor  of  which  lie  is  lord. 

"  With  the  property  were  connected  royalties." — 
Macaulay:  Hist.  ling.,  ch.  xxl. 

7.  A  tax  paid  to  the  crown  or  to  the  land- 
lord on  the  produce  of  a  mine. 


8.  A  tax  paid  to  a  person  who  holds  a  grant 
of  a  patent  from  the  crown  for  the  u^e  of  such 
patent;  it  is  generally  at  a  certain  rate  for 
each  article  manufactured  ;  a  percentage  paid 
to  tbe  owner  of  an  article  for  ilw  use  ;  hence, 
a  percentage  of  profits  paid  to  an  author  for 
the  privilege  of  reprinting  his  works. 

"  Houses  which  not  only  paid  no  royalty  to  authors 
but  freely  availed  themaelvea  of  the  experience  and 
outlay  of  American  publishers  who  had  paid  royalty." 
—Scribner's  Magazine,  May,  1880,  p.  138. 

*  9.  An  emblem  of  royalty. 

"  Did  give  him  that  same  royalty  he  wears." 

Shakesp.  :  1  Henry  IV.,  Iv.  S. 

10.  A  royal  manor  ;  a  manor. 

"  Some  extraordinary  tnkes  of  salmon  have  been 
secured  in  the  Avon  royalty  here  this  week."— /Jaiijf 
Telegraph,  Feb.  6,  1886. 

11.  A  kingdom,  a  domain,  a  province,  a 
sphere. 

*  12.  The  area  occupied  by  a  royal  burgh; 
(pL)  the  bounds  of  a  royal  burgh.    (Scotch.) 

r65^-  e'-na,  s.  [  Named  after  Adrian  Van  Royen, 
once  Pro'fessor  of  Botany  at  Leyden,] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Ebenacese.  Royena  lucida 
is  a  white-flowered  greenhouse  plant, 

r6^-le-a,  s.  [Named  after  John  Forbes  Royle, 
Esq.,  Superintendent  of  the  Botanic  Gardens 
at  Saharunpore.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Ballotidse.  The  leaves 
of  Roylea  elegaris  are  used  in  India  as  a  bitter 
tonic  febrifuge. 

*  ro^ne  (1),  v.t.  &  i.  [Fr.  rogner.]  To  bite,  to 
gnaw. 

*  royne  (2),  v.i.  [Fr.  grogner.'\  To  growl,  to 
mutter. 

"  Yet  did  he  murmure  with  rebellioua  sound. 
And  softly  royne  when  savage  choler  can  redound." 
Spenser:  P.  q.,  V.  ix.  33. 

*  r6j^'-)foll,  a.  [Fr.  rogneux  =  mangy,  from 
rogne  =  mange,  scab,  from  Lat.  mbiginem, 
accus.  of  rubigo,=  rast.]  Mangy,  scui-vy, 
paltry,  mean. 

"  The  roynish  clown,  at  whom  so  oft 
Your  grace  waa  wont  to  laugh," 

.  Sliakesp.  :  As  Fou  Like  It,  IL  L 

roj^^s'-ter,  ».    [Roister.] 

1.  A  roisterer. 

2.  A  drunken  spree  or  frolic. 

*  r6^s'-ter-er, ».    [Roisterer.] 

*  rep's'- ter-oiis,  a.  [Eng.  rfyster;  -ous.} 
Unruly,  revelling. 

"The  roysterous  young  doge,"— Carttfte;  Past  m 
Present,  bk.  ii.,  ch.  Jtv. 

Ro^s'-ton,  a.    [See  def.] 

Geog.  :  A  market  town  partly  in  Hertford- 
shire and  partly  in  Cambridgeshire. 

Boyston-crow,  s. 

Ornith. :  Corvus  comix,  long  considered  a 
separate  species.     [Crow,  s.,  III.  2.  (B).] 

"  Evidence  accumulated  during  many  years,  through 
the  observation  of  ornithologists  of  many  countries 
and  of  many  schools,  semiis  at  last  to  compel  the  con- 
clusion that  no  specific  distinction  can  be  iiinintained 
between  the  birds  long  known  scientifically  as  Corvus 
corone  and  Cormis  comix,  and  in  English  as  the  Black 
or  Carrion-Crow,  and  tlie  Gray,  Hooded,  or  lioyston- 
Crow:'—rarrell:  Brit.  Birds  {ed.  4th),  ii.  274. 

*  r6^-te-let,  s.  [Fr.  roitelet,  from  roi  =  a 
king.]    A  petty  king. 

"  Causing  the  American  roytelets  to  turn  all  homa- 
gers to  that  king  and  the  crown  of  Englaud,"— B'eyiiTi. 

*  ro^'-ish,  0..  [Perhaps  for  riotish  or  routishJX 
Wild,  irregular. 

*'  No  weed  presumed  to  show  its  roytish  face." 

Beaumont :  Pyiche,  p.  66. 

ro-zelle',  s.    [Roselle.] 

roz'-et,  o.    [Rosin.]    (Scotch.) 

riib,  *  rubtoe,  «.*.  &i.    [Gael.  rwb  =  to  rub; 
Ir.  &  Gael.  ni6aci/i  =  a  rubbing  ;  Wei.  r/tw&io 
=  to  rub;  rhwb  =  a.  rub;   Ir.   ruboir ;   Gael. 
rubair  =  a  rubber  ;  Dan,  ruble  =  to  rub.] 
A.  Transitive  : 
I,  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  To  move  or  pass  along,  or  over  the  sur- 
face of,  with  pressure  or  friction  ;  to  apply 
friction  to. 

"  She  rubs  her  hands."— ,S&aftesp. .'  Macbeth,  v.  L 

2.  To  clean  by  rubbing  ;  to  wipe. 

"  Hub  your  chain  with  crumbs." 

Shakesp.  :  TwelfOt  Night,  It  8. 

3.  To  remove  by  rubbing  or  friction ;  to 
chafe. 

"  Some,  with  holding  lu  the  nocke  of  their  shafte 
barde,  rubbe  the  skinne  of  their  fingers."— .4«cAo»n,- 
Taxophilus,  bk.  ii. 


boil,  boy ;  pC'iit,  jd^l ;  cat,  9ell,  chorus,  9hiii,  bench ;  go,  gem ;  thin,  this ;  sin,  as ;  expect,  Kenophon,  e:^ist.    ph  =  C 
-Clan,  -tian  '=■  sh^n.    -tion,  -sion  =  shun;  -flon,  -sion  =  zhun.    -cious,  -tious,  -sious  =  shus.    -ble.  -die.  d^c.  =  bel,  del. 
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4.  To  spread  a  thin  coating  or  covering  over 
the  surface  of ;  to  smear. 

"  Wliiit  would  make  one  suspect  that  they  rub  the 
marble  with  it,  it  is  observed,  that  the  aceut  is 
stronger  in  the  morning  than  at  niRhf^— Addison  : 
On  JtaJy. 

*  5.  To  polish,  to  retouch,  to  touch  up. 
(Followed  by  over.) 

"  The  whole  bosiiies8  of  our  redemption  ia,  to  rub 
over  tlie  defaced  copy  of  the  creation,  to  reprint  God's 
image  apou  the  soul."— Soufft. 

'  6.  To  hinder,  to  cross,  to  obstruct,  to 
interfere  with. 

"  Tis  the  duke's  pleasure, 
Whose  disposition,  all  the  world  well  knows, 
Will  not  be  rabb'd  nor  stopped." 

Shakeip.  :  Lear,  ii.  2. 

*  7.  To  touch  hard  ;  to  gall,  to  chafe ;  to 
fret  or  tease  with  gibes  or  sarcasms. 

"He  who  before  he  was  eapied,  was  afraid,  after 
being  ptrceived,  was  astiumed,  now  being  hardly 
ruAbcd  upon,  left  both  fear  and  shame,  and  was 
moved  to  anger."— Sidney. 

II,  Building,  t&c.  : 

1.  To  polish  or  give  a  smooth  surface  to, 
as  a  stone,  by  erasing  the  tool  marks  by  the 
agency  of  a  piece  of  grit-stone  with  sand  and 
water,  so  as  to  render  the  stone  less  liable  to 
be  affected  by  the  atmosphere. 

2.  To  smootli,  as  the  dipped  surface  of  a 
brick  with  a  piece  of  rough-grained  stone. 

B.  Intransitive : 
L  LileTolly : 

1.  To  move  or  pass  along  the  surface  of  a 
body  with  pressure  ;  to  grate. 

2.  To  fret,  to  chafe,  to  make  a  friction, 

"  This  last  allusion  gall'd  the  panlher  more. 
Because  indeed  it  rubb'd  upon  the  tore." 

Dryden  :  Uind  A  Panther,  iii.  181 

*  3.  Bowls :  To  incline  or  turn  in  towards 
the  jack. 

II,  Fig.  :  To  move  or  pass  with  difficulty ; 
to  get  along  with  difficulty.  (Followed  by 
mUmg,  on,  or  through):  as,  He  can  just  manage 
to  rub  aU)ng. 

1[  Things  are  rubbed  sometimes  for  pnr- 
poses  of  convenience;  but  they  arc  eha/ed, 
fretted,  and  galled  injuriously :  the  skin  is 
liable  to  chafe  from  any  violence  ;  leather  will 
fret  from  the  motion  of  a  carriage  ;  when  the 
skin  is  once  broken,  animals  will  become 
galled  by  a  continuance  of  the  friction. 

^  1.  To  rub  down : 

(1)  To  reduce  or  bring  to  smaller  dimensions 
by  rubbing  or  friction ;  to  render  less  promi- 
nent. 

(2)  To  clean  by  rubbing;  to  cuttj:  as.  To 
rub  down  a  horse. 

*  2.  To  rub  off:  To  go  off  in  a  hurry.  |fito- 
fleTrujTi  Instructed,  p.  351.) 

3.  To  rub  out :  To  remov*  or  araM  by 
friction  :  as,  To  rub  out  marks. 

4.  To  rub  up : 

(1)  To  polish,  to  burnish. 

(2)  To  rouse  to  action ;  to  cxtita,  to  awak«iL 
r&b,  s.     [Rob,  v.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language  : 

1,  Lit. :  The  act  of  rubbing ;  frictioa :  as. 
To  give  anything  a  rub  with  a  elobb. 

2.  Fig^tratively : 

(1)  That  which  impedes,  abstracte,  ar 
renders  motion  difficult ;  an  absbmctioa,  an 
impediment. 

"  We  doubt  n»t  mow 
But  every  rub  is  smoothed  on  our  way.* 

Shakeip, :  Hrmry  T.,  li'.  X 

*  (2)  A  difficulty,  a  cause  af  nneasiuam,  a 
pinch. 

(3)  An  unevenness  of  surface  ;  an  inequality. 
"  Ta  sleep  J  perchance  to  dream  ;  ay,  there's  tbe  rah^ 

Shaketp. :  Barnlet,  iii.  L 

(4)  A  reverse,  a  hardship,  a  difficulty, 

"  We  have  met  with  some  ootn-ble  rubs  already,  and 
vhat  are  yet  to  come  we  knew  aot,"— Juny«n  .- 
^Ugrim'B  Progress,  pt.  ii, 

(5)  A  sarciism,  a  jibe,  a  taunt 

(6)  A  rub-stone  (q.v.). 
IL  Technically: 

1.  Bmols:  Inequality  of  ground  which 
hinders  the  motion  of  the  bowl. 

2.  Cards ;  The  same  as  Rubber  (q.v.). 

"'Can  you  one?'  inquired  the  old  lady.     'I  •ax* 
replied  Mr.  Pickwick.     '  Double,  single,  and  the  rub, 
— Diclceru :  Pickwick,  ch.  vi, 

rub-a-dub,  s.    The  sound  of  a  drum  when 

beaten.    (From  the  sound.) 

mb-iron,  s.  A  plat«  on  a  carrii^»e  or 
waggon-bed,  against    wliich    the    fore-wheel 


rubs  when  turning  short.  Called  wheel-guard 
plate  in  a  fleld-artillery  carriage.  One  is 
placed  on  each  side  of  the  stock. 

rub-stone,  s.  A  stone,  usually  of  sand- 
stone, used  to  sharpen  instruments  ;  a  whet- 
stone; specif.,  the  Hat  stone  on  which  the 
currier's  knife  is  grouud  to  an  edge. 

t  ru-ba9e',  t  ru-basse',  e.    [Lat.  mbem  = 
red.] 

Min. :  (1)  Rock-crystal  f^om  Brazil,  en- 
closing red  scales  of  hiematite  or  gbthite ; 
(2)  rock-crystal  wliich,  when  heated  and 
plunged  into  a  cool  coloured  solution,  be- 
comes fissured,  and  admits  the  red  colouring 
matter;  (3)  rubicelle  (q.v.);  (4)  Rose-quartz 
(q.v.). 

ru-ba'-to,  a.     [Ital.  =  stolen,] 

Music:  A  style  of  singing  or  playing  in 
which  some  of  the  notes  are  unduly  length- 
ened, and  others  propoi-tionately  contracted, 
so  that  the  aggregate  value  of  tJie  bar  is 
maiutained. 

»  rub'-bage  (ag  as  ig),  *  riib'-bidge,  s. 

[Rubbish.] 

rubbed,  pa.  par.  or  a.     [Rub,  v.} 
rubbed-work,  s. 

Build,  :  Biick-  or  stonework  smoothed  with 
stone  or  sand  and  water, 

rub'-ber,  s.    [Eng.  rub,  v. ;  -er.] 
I.  Ordinary  Language : 
1.  One  who  or  that  which  rubs  ;  an  instru- 
ment used  in  rubbing  or  cleaning  ;  a  polisher : 

(1)  One  who  rubs. 

"  Mistress  Younglove,  the  grave  rubber  ot  your 
mistress'  toes."— fiea«m.  *  Flet,  :  Scornful  Lady, 

(2)  An  instrument  used  in  rubbing,  as  acoarse 
towel  for  rubbing  the  body  after  bathing. 

"  The  servants  .  .  .  lay 
The  rubbers,  and  the  bathing  sheets  display." 

Dryden  :  Juvenal,  sat.  S. 

(3)  A  coarse  file. 


(4)  A  whetstone  or  rub-stone. 

(5)  A  roll  of  cloth  charged  with  emery, 
rottenstone,  or  other  abradant  or  polishing 
material,  for  surfacing  plates. 

2.  At  whist  and  some  other  games,  two 
games  out  of  three,  or  the  game  which  de- 
cides the  contest. 

"  The  rubber  of  matches  between  the  two  famoui 
running  men.."— Daily  Telegraph,  Sept.  8,  1885. 

3.  An  inequality  or  unevenness  of  gi'ound  ; 
a  rub,  an  obstruction. 

4.  Hence,  obstruction,  difficulty,  hardship. 

5.  That  which  rubs  or  grates  on  the  feel- 
ings ;  a  rub,  a  sarcasm,  a  gibe,  a  taunt. 

B.  (JPl.) :  A  disease  in  sheep,  causing  great 
heat  and  itching.  Called  also  Scab,  Shab,  or 
Ray. 

7.  India-rubber  (q.v.). 

8.  Hence,  used  for : 

(1)  An  overshoe  made  of  india-rubber.  {Amer.) 

(2)  A  small  block  or  piece  of  caoutchouc 
ased  for  erasing  pencil  marks. 

(3)  An  india-rubber  tire  for  the  wheel  of  a 
cycle,  perambulator,  cab,  &c. 

(4)  The  ball  used  in  the  game  of  lacrosse. 
It  is  about  the  size  of  a  billiard  ball. 

"  He  secured  the  rubber  again,  and  made  a  second 
attempt  at  goal,  which  miBMa.'— Field,  Hu-ch  «,  list. 
IL  Technically: 

1.  Electricity : 

(1)  That  part  of  an  electrical  machine  which 
rubs  against  the  cylinder  or  disc. 

(2)  The  moving  pad  or  piston  of  an  electro- 
phorus. 

2.  Mason. :  A  board  or  block  used  in  grind- 
ing or  polishing.  In  the  mouldings  of  stone, 
an  iron  rubber  mounted  on  a  wooden  stock 
is  employed  for  fillets,  beads,  and  astragals. 
These  rubbers  have  convex  or  concave  faces, 
according  to  the  required  contour  of  the  work. 
A  stone  or  wooden  block  covered  with  thick 
felt  is  used  for  polishing  stone  and  marble. 

3.  Naut.  :  A  tool  for  flattening  down  the 
seams  in  sail-making. 

4.  Vehicles:  The  part  of  the  waggon-lock 
which  presses  against  the  wheels. 

rubber-cloth,  s. 

1.  Fabric  covered  with  caoutchouc 

2.  Caoutchouc  in  sheets. 


rubber-file,  s.  A  heavy,  flsh-bellied  file, 
designated  by  weight,  which  varies  from  four 
to  fifteen  pounds.  They  are  of  square  or 
triangular  section,  and  used  for  coarse  work. 
When  they  have  three  flat  faces  and  one 
rounded,  they  are  known  as  half-thick  files. 

rubber-knife,  s.    A  rubber-saw  (q.v.)L 

rubber-mould,  s. 

1.  A  flask  or  former  for  shaping  plastio 
rubber. 

2.  A  vulcanite  mould  for  shaping  plates  for 
artificial  dentures,  &c. 

rubber-saw,  s.  A  circular  knife  used 
in  cutting  india-rubber.  It  is  not  properly  a 
saw,  but  is  so  termed  in  the  trade.  It  is 
driven  at  high  speed,  and  kept  constantly 
wet  by  a  jet  or  spray  of  water. 

*  rub'-bldge, ».     [Rubbish.) 

rub'-bing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.    [Rub,  v.] 

A,  &  "B,  As  pr.  par.  <&  particip.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 
C.  As  substantive : 

1.  The  act  or  process  of  wiping  the  surface 
with  pressure. 

2.  That  which  is  obtained  by  rubbing; 
specif.,  an  imiiression  of  an  inscription  ob- 
tained by  rubbing. 

"Mr.  Boutell  in  his  work  on  Brasses  and  Slabs, 
says  that  no  one  can  attain  to  intimate  knowledge  oi 
these  things  unless  lie  takes  actual  rubbinga  himself. " 
—Church  Times,  Feb.  24,  1882. 

3.  The  process  of  straightening  the  wires 
for  needles. 

rubbing-paunch,  s. 

Naut. :  A  piece  of  wood  nailed  on  the  fore- 
side  of  a  mast  to  prevent  injury  to  the  latter 
by  yards  or  spars  in  raising  or  lowering. 

rubbing-post,  s.  A  post  set  up  tor 
cattle  to  rub  themselves  against 

rubbing-stone,  s. 

Bricklaying :  A  grit-stone,  which  is  placed  ' 
upon  the  bricklayer's  bench,  and  upon  whici 
stones  are  rubbed  smooth  after  being  dressed 
by  an  axe  to  a  sliape  suitable  for  gauged  archea 
domes,  niches,  or  similar  work. 

rub'-  bish,    *  riib'  -  bidge,    *  rob  -  cux, 
*  rob-ows,  *  rub-bage,  *  rub-brish,  s. 

[O.  Fr.  *  robelf  pi.  robeux  or  robeaux.] 

1.  Fragments;  pieces  broken  or  imperfect ,* 
ruins  of  buildings. 

"A  flne  ruin  is  one  thing,  and  a  heap  «(  ruibish 
unother."— Pope ;  Homer;  Odyssey.     (Post.) 

2.  Waste  or  rejected  matter ;  anything  vila 
or  useless. 

3.  Confusion,  mingled  mass. 

"That  noble  art  of  political  lying  enght  not  te  Il« 
any  longer  in  rubbish  and  coutusiQU."—Arbuthnot: 
Eiitory  of  John  Bull. 

4.  Nonsense  :  as,  That  is  all  rubbish. 

*  rubbish-walling,  «.  [Rubblg-work.] 

riib'-bish-itng,   a.     [Eng.   rubbish;  -ing.\ 
Trashy,  wortliless,  rubbishy. 

"  It  was  a  good  army  bell  tent,  and  seemed  a  imlue 
to  me  after  the  rubbiihing  little  Impostvr."— /^«M, 
April  4, 1885. 

rub'-bish-y,  a.     [Eng.  rubbish  ;  -y.J 

1.  Containing  rubbish;  consisting  of  rab- 
bi sh. 

"Clearing  weedy,  rubbishy  turf."— IT.  r.  Bwnter: 
Geological  Essay,  p.  415. 

2.  Trashy,  worthless.  ^  tajr>,Ea- 
rub'-ble,  s.    [Rubbish.] 

1.  Pieces  of  rough  stone ;  mbbrsb. 

"  Pieces  of  timlwr,  bars  of  iron,  massy  stones,  to- 
gether with  all  the  rubble  and  stones  in  the  walls  of 
that  great  and  glorious  pile." ^Dean  Xing  :  Bermort, 
p.  20. 

2.  Stones  of  irregular  shape  and  dimensions, 
broken  bricks,  &c.,  used  to  fill  up  behind  the 
face  cour.ses  of  walls  or  in  coarse  masonry, 
also  masonry  of  such  stuff";  rubblo-work. 

"We  lay  the  foundation  of  our  houses  with  rubbta 
up  to  the  level  of  the  e&xth."~Scribner't  Magazine, 
October,  1B78,  p.  895. 

3.  A  name  given  by  quarrymen  to  the  upper 
fragmentary  and  decomposed  portion  of  a 
mass  of  stone. 

4.  The  whole  of  the  bran  of  wheat  before  it 
is  sorted  into  pollard,  bran,  &c.    (Prov.) 

rubble-stone,  s.    (See  extract.) 

"  Jiubble-stonet  owe  their  name  to  their  being  rubbed 
and  worn  by  the  water,  at  the  latter  end  of  the  deluge, 
deimrtmg  In  a  hurry  and  with  great  precipitation.  — 
Woodward.  *^ 


fSkte,  lat.  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there: 
or.  wore,  wolt  work,  whd,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  ^nite,  cur.  riile,  fuU;  try. 


;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot, 
S jrrian.    se,  oe  —  e ;  ey  =  a ;  qu  =  kw. 


rubbly— Rubicon 
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rubble-wall,  s.    A  wall  built  of  rubble- 

\  work. 

rubble-work,  rubble-walling*  s. 

Mason. :  Masoury  in  which  stones  are  used 
in  the  rough,  without  being  dressed  to  size, 
unless  on  their  exposed  faces. 

•  rtib'-bly,  a.  [Eng.  nibUie) ;  -y.]  Abounding 
in  small,  irregular  atones ;  containing,  or  of 
the  nature  of  rubble. 

rfi'-be-se,  s.  pi.  [Lat.  rub(us),  fem.  pi.  adj.  suff. 
-ece.] 

Bot. :  A  tribe  of  Rosacese.  Calyx  persist- 
ent, ebracteolate ;  carpels  many;  ovules,' two 
in  each  carpel,  pendulous ;  fruit  of  one  or 
many  small  drupes. 

r^-be-au-hy'-dric,    a.     [Lat   ruber  =  red, 

and  Eng.  anhydric]     Derived  from,  or  con- 

1  taining  sulphuretted  hydrogen  and  cyanogeu. 

\    rubeanhydric-aoid, «. 

Ch&tn.  :A  sulphydrateof  cyanogen,  C2N2H4S2 
(Berzelius).  Prepared  by  passing  cyanogen 
gas  and  sulphydric  acid  into  alcohol.  It  is 
deposited  from  the  solution    in    yellow-red 

j  shining    crystals,    very    soluble    in    water ; 

I  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether. 

•  ru-bed'-iLn-oiis,  a.      [Lat.    mhedo,    genit. 
1  rubedinis  =  redness.']    Reddish. 

rii-be-fa'-9i-ent  (or  §  as  sh),  a.  &  s.  [Lat. 
rubefacUTis,  pr.  par.  of  nibefacio  —  to  make 
red :  rubeo  =  to  be  red,  and  facio  =  to  make.] 

A.  As  adj.  :  Making  red,  reddening. 
I    B.  As  s^ibstantive  : 

'  Med. :  A  substance  for  external  application, 
causing  redness,  but  not  followed  by  blister. 
The  chief  are ;  a  weak  solution  of  ammonia, 
compound  camphor  liniment,  mustard,  oil  of 
turpentine,  &c. 

ra-be-f^c'-tion,  s.  [From  Lat.  rubsfactus, 
pa.  par.  of  rubefacio  =  to  make  ruddy.]  The 
production  of  a  red  colour  in  water.  In  fresh 
water  this  is  effected  by  Astasia  hcematodes,  a 
species  of  Daphne,  by  some  Naidina,  and  by 
Red  Snow  (q.v.).  In  salt  water  it  is  done  by 
Trichodesmum,  &c.    (firiffith  &  Henfrey.) 

•  ru'-be-let,  &.  [Eng.  ruby  ;  dimin.  su£f.  -let.] 
A  little  ruby. 

"  A  blashli)?,  pretty-peeping  rubelet." 

Berrick:  Segperides,  p.  243. 

ru -bel-lane,  s.  [Lat.  rubell(ns)  =  somewhat 
red  ;  sulf.  -ane  (Miii.).] 

Min. :  An  altered  Biotite  (q.v.),  occurring  in 
an  altered  porphyritic  dolerite  in  Bohemia. 

r&-belle'  (1),  5.    [Ger.,  from  reiben  =  to  rub.] 
Metall. :  An  iron  plate  on  which  ores  are 
ground  to  test  them,  or  px-epare  for  test  by 
,  assay. 

ril-belle'  (2),  s.  [Ger.  nibeUan.]  A  red  colour 
in  enamelling. 

rubelle-enamel,  s.  A  process  in  which 
the  design,  after  having  been  worked  out  in 
relief  on  the  plate,  or  otherwise,  of  eartlien- 
ware,  is  covered  with  an  enamel  of  one  colour. 
Those  parts  of  the  design  where  the  layer  of 
this  enamel  is  thinnest  show  the  lightest 
colour,  while  those  where  the  impression  of 
the  design  has  been  deepest  appear  darkest. 

rii'-bel-lite^   s.      [Lat.  rubell(us)  =  reddish  ; 
Buff.  'ite  {Min.).'] 
Min.  :  A  red  variety  of  tourmaline  (q.v,), 
;  occurring  in  crystals  mostly  transparent  and 
'  containing  lithia, 

Ru'-bens,  s.    [See  def.]    A  celebrated  Flemish 
)  painter  (1577-1640). 

Rubens'  brown,  5.  A  pigment  still  in 
use  in  the  Netherlands  under  this  appellation. 
It  is  an  earth  of  a  lighter  colour,  more  ochreous 
texture,  and  of  a  warmer  or  more  tawny  hue 
than  the  Vandyke  brown  of  the  London  shops. 
It  wm-ks  well  both  in  water  and  oil,  and  much 
resembles  the  brown  used  by  Teniers. 

ra-be'-6-la»  a.    [Mod.  Lat.,  from  Lat.  ruber 
=  red.] 
Med. :  The  measles  (q.v.), 

rA'-be'-6-l6id,  a.  [Mod.  Lat.  rubeola;  -oid.'] 
Resembling  rubeola  or  measles. 

Hi'-ber-ite,  a.      [Lat.  ruber  =  red :   suff.  -ite 
(Min.). 
Min.:  The  same  as  Cuprite  (q.v.). 


rub-C-r^h'-ric,  a.  [Mod.  Lat.  ruh(ia),  and 
Eng.  erythric.]  Contained  in,  or  derived  from 
madder, 

ruberythric-acid,  a. 

Chem. :  C36H40O20.  A  yellow  substance  ex- 
isting in  madder  root,  and  extracted  by  a 
complicated  process  from  the  illtrate,  obtained 
when  the  decoction  of  madder  is  treated  with 
neutral  acetate  of  lead,  and  the  alizarin  pre- 
cipitate removed.  It  forms  yellow  prisms  of 
silky  lustre,  easily  soluble  in  hot  water,  in 
alcohol,  and  in  ether.  By  boiling  with  dilate 
acids  ruberythric-acid  is  converted  into  ali- 
zarin and  glucose. 

*  ru-bes'-9en90,  s.  [Rubescent.]  a  growing 
or  becoming  pubescent ;  the  state  of  being 
red ;  a  blush. 

*  ru-bes'-9ent,  a.  [Lat.  rubescens,  pr.  par.  of 
nibesco,  incept,  from  nCbeo  =  to  be  red  ;  ruber 
=  red.]  Growing  or  becoming  red ;  tendency 
to  redness. 

*  ru'-be-iis,  s.     [Lat.  =  red,  reddish.] 

Geomancy :  A  figure  constellation-like,  re- 
presenting Mars  direct.  When  Mars  is 
retrograde  he  is  called  Puella.    {Chaucer.) 

ru'-bi-a,  s.  [Lat.  =  madder;  riiZ)ew5  =  red.] 
Bot  :  Madder ;  the  typical  genus  of  Kubi- 
aceaj,  or  a  genus  of  Galiaceae.  Corolla  rotate, 
campanulate,  or  funnel-shaped,  four  to  five 
cleft,  stamens  four  or  five,  fruit  a  two-lobed 
berry.  About  fifty  species  are  known,  chiefiy 
from  temperate  regions.  One,  Rubiajieregrina, 
a  plant  with  yellowish  flowers,  is  British. 
R.  tinctoria  is  madder.  From  R.  cordifolia, 
called  also  R.  Munjista,  come  the  roots  called 
Mimjeeth  (q.v.).  R.  siklcitnensis  yields  a  dye. 
R.  Relbcun  is  the  Madder  of  Chili.  The  roots 
of  R.  augustissima  are  also  highly  coloured. 
R.  noxa  is  said  to  be  poisonous.     [Madder,] 

r^-bi-a'-9e~£e,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  rub(ia); 
Lat.  fem.  pi.  adj.  sufl'.  -acece.] 

Bot. :  An  order  of  plants  founded  by  Jussieu 
in  17S9.  Monopetalous  plants,  with  opposite 
leaves,  interpetiolar  stipules ;  stamens  in- 
serted in  the  tube  of  the  corolla,  and  alter- 
nating with  its  lobes ;  ovary  inferior 
compound.  Lindley  separated  it  into  Gali- 
acese  and  Cinchonaceas  (q.v.).  Sir  Joseph 
Hooker  recurs  to  the  old  arrangement. 

ru-bi-&9'-ic,  a.  [Eng.  rubiac(in);  -ie.]  De- 
rived from,  or  containing  rubiacin. 

rubiacic-acid,  s. 

Chem. :  C32H9O17.  Produced,  according  to 
Sehunck,  by  boiling  rubiacin  or  rubiafin  with 
ferric  nitrate  or  chloride,  and  adding  hydro- 
chloric acid,  which  throws  down  impure  rubi- 
acic  acid.  It  is  purified  by  reprecipitation. 
The  acid  is  obtained  as  a  lemon-yellow  amor- 
phous powder,  slightly  soluble  in  boiling 
water,  and  reconverted  into  rubiacin  by  sul- 
phuric acid. 

r^-bi-S.9'-in,s.  [Eng.  rubiac(ece);  -in  (Cliem.).^ 
Chem.:  C32H22O10.  Madder -orange.  A 
yellow  colouring  matter,  discovered  by  Runge 
in  madder  root.  It  crystallizes  in  light  yellow 
plates  or  needles  having  a  strong  reddish- 
green  lustre,  slightly  soluble  in  boiling  water, 
but  very  soluble  in  boiling  alcohol.  It  dis- 
solves in  sulphuric  acid,  forming  a  yellow 
liquid,  and  in  alkalis  forming  purple  solutions. 
It  is  of  little  use  as  a  dye,  a  piece  of  mor- 
danted calico  being  scarcely  coloured  by  it. 

rii-bi'-a-din,  $.     [Eng.  rubiad(ip)in.'i 

Chem. :  C16H14O5.  A  substance  produced, 
together  with  glucose,  by  the  action  of  alkalis 
on  rubiacin.  It  crystallizes  in  yellow  needles 
or  rectangular  plates,  -which  are  slightly  solu- 
ble in  alcohol.  With  strong  sulphuric  acid  it 
forms  a  yellow  solution,  and  aqueous  am- 
monia dissolves  it  at  the  boiling  heat  with 
blood-red  colour. 

ru-bi-ad'-i-pin,  s.  [Mod.  Lat.  rvhia;  Eng. 
(a)di/^ose),  and  -in  (Chem.).'] 

Chem.:  C3flH2405(?).  Oneof  the  compounds 
formed  b^'  the  fermentation  of  madder  with 
erythrozym.  After  the  removal  of  alizarin, 
rubiretin,  rnbiafin,  &c.,  it  is  obtained,  along 
with  rubiagin,  from  which  it  is  separated  by 
solution  in  cold  alcohol.  It  is  a  yellowish- 
brown  fatty  substance,  soluble  in  alcohol  and 
alkalis,  the  latter  forming  a  blood-red  soapy 
liquid. 


rA-bi'-a-fin,  s.  [Mod.  Lat.  rw&ia;/ connect, 
and  -171  (C/icm.).] 

Cheni. :  C-i^^zo^Q  (')•  -^  substance  isomeric 
with  rubiadin,  and  produced  by  the  fermenta- 
tion of  rubian.  It  is  separated,  along  with 
verantin,  from  alizarin,  &c.,  by  the  action  of 
acetate  of  copper,  and  from  verantin  by  boil- 
ing with  stannous  oxide.  It  crystallizes  from 
the  stannous  solution  in  yellow  shining  plates 
and  needles  which  behave  in  all  respects  like 
rubiacin. 

ru-bx'-a-gin,  s.  [Mod.  Lat.  rubia;  g  con- 
nect., and  'in  (Chem.).] 

Cliem. :  Produced  by  the  fermentation  of 
rubian,  and  separated  from  rubiadipin  by  cold 
alcohol.  It  is  obtained  as  yellow  granules  or 
grouped  needles,  insoluble  in  boiling  water, 
soluble  in  boiling  alcohol.  Alkalis  dissolve 
it  with  blood-red  colour,  and  neutral  acetate 
of  lead  throws  down  orange-coloured  grains 
from  its  alcoholic  solution.  Formula  uncer- 
tain. 

ru'-bi-an,  u.  [Mod.  Lat.  rubi(a);  Eng.  suff. 
-an.] 

Chem. :  C28H34O15.  A  glucoside,  discovered 
by  Sehunck  in  madder  root  in  1847,  It  yields, 
under  the  influence  of  acids,  alkalis,  or  madder 
ferment,  alizarin,  with  other  colouring  matters, 
and  glucose.  It  is  a  dry,  brittle,  amorithous 
mass,  resembling  dried  varnish,  and  of  a  deep 
yellow  colour  in  thin  layers,  very  soluble  ia 
water,  less  soluble  in  alcohol,  and  insoluble 
in  ether.  Its  solutions  are  very  bitter.  Heated 
above  130°  it  gives  off  orange-red  vapours  of 
alizarin.  Oil  of  vitriol  dissolves  it  with  blood- 
red  colour. 

ru-bi-an'-lC,  a.  [Eng.  rubian;  -ic.]  Con- 
tained or  derived  from  rubian  (q.v.). 

rubianic-acid,  s. 

CJiem. :  C20H30O14  (?).  Produced  by  the 
oxidation  of  rubjan  in  contact  with  alkalis, 
and  obtained  by'treating  rubian  with  baryta 
watei-,  collectingthe  barium  compound  formed, 
decomposing  the  latter  with  sulphuric  acid, 
and  recrystallizing  from  boiling  water.  It 
forms  lemon-yellow  silky  needles,  tastes  bitter, 
reddens  litmus,  dissolves  easily  in  boiling 
water  and  in  alcohol,  but  not  in  ether. 

ru-bi~3jl'-Ul,  «.     [Eng.  rubian  ;  -in,] 

Cliem.  :  C32H38O15.  Obtained  by  boiling 
aqueous  rubian  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid, 
dissolviT)g  out  alizarin,  &c.,  with  boiling 
alcohol  from  the  colouring  matters  produced, 
and  continuing  the  treatment  of  the  solid 
residue  with  boiling  alcohol,  from  whence 
rubianin  crystallizes  in  lemon-yellow  coloured 
needles  with  silky  lustre,  moderately  soluble 
in  boiling  water,  very  slightly  in  alcohol. 

*  ru-bi-ble, ».    [Ribible,] 

rii'-bi-can,  a.  [Pr.,  from  Lat.  rubeo  =to  be 
red.]  A"  term  applied  to  a  horse  that  is  bay, 
sorrel,  or  black,  with  a  light  gray  or  white 
upon  the  flanks,  but  so  that  this  gray  or  white 
is  not  predominant  there, 

*  r6'-bi-ca-tive,  s.  [Lat.  rubeo  =  to  be  red.] 
That  which  produces  a  reddish  or  ruby  colour. 

ru'-bi-9eUe,  ».  [Fr.,  from  ItaL  mbiceUo, 
dimin.  from  rubino  =  a  ruby.] 

Min. :  A  jeweller's  name  for  a  yellowish  or 
orange-red  transparent  spinel  (q.v.). 

ru-bi-Chlor'-ie,  a.  [Mod.  Lat.  rubi(a),  and 
Gr.  x^wpos  (chloros).'}  Contained  in,  or  derived 
from  Rubia  tinctomm. 

rubiohloric-acid,  s. 

Chem. :  Ci4Hig09  (?).  An  acid  found  in  the 
root  and  leaves  of  Rubia  tinctorum,  and 
separated  from  an  aqueous  solution  by  basic 
acetate  of  lead  in  presence  of  ammonia.  It 
forms  a  colourless  or  slightly  yellow  mass, 
having  a  faint  nauseous  taste,  easily  soluble 
in  water  and  alcohol,  and  is  converted  by 
heating  with  hydrochloric  acid  into  dark 
green  flocks  of  chlorarubin. 

RU'bi-cdn,  s.  [Lat.]  A  small  stream  of  Italy, 
falling  into  the  Adriatic  to  the  north  of 
Ariminum.  It  formed  in  part  the  northern 
boundary  of  Italia  Propria,  and  on  this  ac- 
count the  Roman  generals  were  foi-bidden  to 
pass  the  Rubicon  with  an  armed  force,  under 
dreadful  imprecations,  and  to  do  so  was  con- 
sidered equivalent  to  a  declaration  of  war. 
According  to  the  story,  Ceesar  crossed  the 
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Rubicon  with  his  army  at  the  breaking  out  of 
the  civil  war  with  Pompey,  exclaiming,  "  The 
die  is  fast!"  Hence  the  phrase,  To  cross  (or 
past)  ike  Rubicon  =  to  take  a  decisive  step 
in  any  enterprise.  The  position  of  the  Rubi- 
con hns  not  been  clearly  ascertained ;  some 
identify  it  with  Fiumesimo,  some  with  Lusa, 
and  others  with  Pisatello. 

ru'-bi-ciind,     a.       [Lat.    rubicundus,    from 
rubeo  =  to  be  red ;  Fr.  rubiconde.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  Inclining  to  redness,  rudd7. 
(Said  especially  of  the  face.) 

"  And  this  way  turns  hla  rubicund,  round  face.* 
Longfellow :  Golden  Legend,  v. 

2.  Bat. :  Blushing,  rosy-red. 

ru-bi-cund'-l -ty,  a.    [Eng.  rubicund;  -iiy.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  rubicund. 

ru-bid-e-hy'-dran,  s.  [Lat.  ruhidus  =  dark 
red,  and  Gr.  vSuip  '(Jiuddr)  —  water.] 

C/tem. :  C28H32O14.  A  substance  produced  in 
the  preparation  of  rubianic  acid,  and  obtained 
as  a  reddish-yellow,  transiiarent.  bitter  gum, 
yielding  with  water  a  yellow  solution  from 
which  it  is  not  precipitated  by  any  metallic 
salt  except  basic  acetate  of  lead. 

r^'-bid-ine,  s.    [Lat.  Tubid{us)  =  dark  red  ; 
-ine  (Chem.).'] 

Cliem. :  CnHiyN.  An  organic  base  belong- 
ing to  the  pyridine  series,  and  contained  with 
several  others  in  coal  tar.  It  is  a  colourless 
liquid  of  oily  consistence  and  faint  odour, 
slightly  soluble  in  water,  freely  in  alcohol  and 
etlier,  hits  a  sp.  gr.  of  I-OIT,  and  boils  at  230°. 
Its  salt^  have  a  tendency  to  assume  a  reddish 
tint  on  exposure  to  the  air. 

ru-bJd'-i-um,  s.  [Lat.  r«6Miws  =  dark  red.] 
Ghem. :  A  monad  metallic  element  belonging 
to  the  potassium  gi'oup,  discovered  by  Kirch- 
hoff  and  Bunsen  in  1860.  Symbol  Rb  ;  atomic 
weight,  85'4;  sp.  gr.  1-52.  It  has  been  de- 
tected in  mineral  waters,  in  several  lei)idolites, 
and  in  the  ash  of  many  plants,  as  tobacco, 
tea,  and  coffee.  It  may  be  obtained  from  the 
saline  residue  in  tlie  preparation  of  lithiafrom 
lepidolites,  by  adding  platinic  chloride,  and 
dissolving  out  the  potassium  compound  by 
repCiited  boiling  with  water.  The  chloro- 
platinate  of  rubidium  is  reduced  with  hydro- 
gen, and  the  purified  chloride  of  rubidium, 
mixed  with  calcium  tailrate  and  soot,  is 
heated  in  a  furnace,  the  volatilised  metal  being 
collected  in  a  receiver  containing  mineral 
naphtha.  It  is  a  white  metal  with  silvery 
lustre,  soft  to  the  toueli,  and  melting  at  38"5'. 
Exposed  to  the  air,  it  becomes  covered  with  a 
giay  filni,  and  soon  takes  fire.  When  thrown  on 
water  it  takes  fire  even  more  readily  than  po- 
tassium, and  burns  with  a  fiame  like  the  latter. 

rubidium-Chloride,  $. 

Chem.  :  RbCl.  Obtained  by  adding  hydro- 
chloric acid  to  the  hydrate  and  slowly  evapor- 
ating. It  forms  cubic  crystals  which  have  a 
vitreous  lustre,  are  permanent  in  the  ajr.  and 
anhydrous. 

rubidium-hydrate,  s. 

Chem. :  Rl»nO.  Formed  by  decomposing  the 
sulphate  of  rubidium  with  barium  hydrate,  and 
evaponitiiig  the  filtrate  in  a  silver  retort.  It 
is  obtained  as  a  white  porous  mass,  which 
deliquesces  rapidly  in  the  air,  possesses  caustic 
properties  as  powerful  as  hydrate  of  potas- 
sium, and  is  soluble  in  alcohol. 


TU'-bied,  pa.  par. 


[Ruby,  v.] 


*ru-bif'-ic.  *  ru-bif'-ick,  a.  [Lat.  rubp.r 
=1  red,  and  facio  —  to  make.]  Making  red  ; 
rubifacirnt. 

"  While  the  several  species  of  vays,  as  the  rubifick. 
are  liy  refnction  separated  one  from  auuther,  they 
letaiii  those  motions  proper  to  each." — Grew  /  Cosmo. 
Sacra,  bk.  li.,  ch.  iL 

* ru-bi-f i-ca'-tion,  s.  [Eng.  rubify;  c  cnn- 
nei'tive,  and  suff.  -ation,'\  The  act  of  making 
red ;  rubefaetion. 

"Dealbfttion,  rubification.  and  fixation."— ^oifeZI: 
Letter!,  ii.  42. 

*  ru'-bi-form,  a.  [Lat.  ruber  =  red,  and/or7?ia 
=  form.]    Having  the  form  of  red. 

"  Of  those  rays,  which  pass  close  by  the  snow,  the 
rublform  will  be  the  least  refracted  ;  and  so  come  to 
the  eye  iu  the  directest  lines." — Newton :  Opticks. 

'ru-bi'-fy,  v.t.  [Lat.  ru&er  =  red,  and /acio 
(pass,  fio)  =  to  maka.]    To  make  red. 

"White  wine  vinegar  is  to  bo  preferred  .  .  .  if  It  be 
rubified  Ijy  macerating  the  leaves  of  red  roses  in  it."— 
Venner :  Via  Recta  ad  Vitam  Longam,  p.  130. 


ru-big'-in-ose,  a.  [Lat.  rubigo,  genit.  ru- 
biglnis  =  rust.] 

Bot. :  Dull  red,  with  a  slight  mixture  of 
brown.  Used  spec  of  a  surface  covered  by 
glandular  hairs. 

rA-big'-in-ous,  a.  [Bubiginose.]  Exhibit- 
ing or  atfected  by  rubigo ;  rusty,  mildewed. 

ru-bi'-go,  s.    [Lat.] 

BoL:  An  old  genus  of  Coniomycetous 
Fungals.  Rubigo  alnea  is  found  on  the  under- 
side of  the  leaves  of  decaying  aldei-s. 

ru-bi-hy'-dran,  s.    [Rubidehydran.] 

Chem. :  C56H78O35.  A  substance  formed  by 
treating  rubian  with  acid  carbonate  of  barium. 
It  is  a  brown-yellow  ti-ansparent  gum,  with 
bitter  taste,  dissolves  easily  in  water,  leas 
soluble  in  alcohol. 

^r^'-biu,  «.    [Sp.]    A  ruby  (q. v.). 

'"Twixt  the  perlea  and  rubina." 

Spenter :  F.  G-.  H-  IU-  **■ 

r^-bm-den'-ic,  a.     [Btym.  not  apparent.] 
rubindenic-acid,  ».    [Isamic-acid.] 

ru-bin'-ic,  a.  [Fr.  mbiniqae,  from  f  rubitie  — 
a  metallic  preparation  of  a  ruby  colour,]  (See 
compound.)  • 

rubinic-acid.  s. 

Chem. :  Eufocatechuic  acid.  "Wnen  a  solu- 
tion of  catechin  in  an  alkaline  carbonate  is 
exposed  to  the  air,  and  hydrochloric  acid 
added,  rnbinic  acid  is  precipitated  iu  red  non- 
crystalline flocks.  It  is  a  fugitive  substance 
and  blackens  during  the  washing  and  drying. 
It  combines  with  the  alkalis  to  form  salts. 

*ru'-bi-0US,  u,.  [Lat.  rubeus.]  Red,  ruddy, 
rubied. 

"  Diana's  lip 

Is  not  more  smooth  and  rubtnta." 

Shaketp. :  Tweljth  Night,  i.  4. 

rA-bi-ref-in,  s,  [Eng.  rubi{p.n\  and  Gr. 
prjrivrf  (rhetina)  =  resin.  ] 

CJiem. :  C/HgOa-  A  substance  obtained  as 
a  bye  product  in  the  preparation  of  rubian, 
and  also  produced  by  boiling  chlororubian 
with  alkalis.  It  forms  a  reddish-brown  resin, 
melting  at  100' ;  dissolves  sparingly  in  boiling 
water,  easily  in  alcohol,  also  in  alkalis,  and  in 
oil  of  vitriol  with  orange-red  colour.  It  does 
not  dye  mordanted  fabrics. 

ru'-bis-lite,  s.  [After  Rubislaw,  Aberdeen, 
where  found.] 

Min.  :  A  compact  granular  mineral  of  a 
dark-green  colour.  It  belongs  to  the  indefi- 
nite substances  classed  under  chlorite  (q.v.). 

ru-bi-tS>n'-mc»  a.  [Mod.  Lat.  ru&i(a),  and 
Eng.  tannic]    (See  compound.) 

rubitanuic-acid,  s. 

Chem.. :  A  tannic  acid  extracted  from  the 
leaves  of  Rubia  tinctoriim. 

ru'-ble,  5.    [Rouble.]  ''///' 

*  rft'-bor,  3.    [Lat.]    Redness. 

"  A  rubor  of  his  countenance."— iVor(ft ;  Bxamen,  563. 

ru'-bric,  "^ru-briche,  *ru'-brick,  *ru- 
bricke,  s.  [Fr.  mbrlque  (O.  Fr.  rubricJieX 
from  Lat.  rubrica  =  (1)  red  earth,  (2),  a  rubric, 
a  title  written  in  red  ;  from  ruber  =  red ;  Sp., 
Port.,  and  Ital.  rubrica.] 
*1.  Red  earth,  red  ochre. 

"  The  same  in  sheep's  milk  with  ruOrijAe  aud  soft 
pitch."— ropseii .'  ffUt.  Scants,  p.  132, 

2.  That  portion  of  any  work,  which,  in 
the  early  manusciipts  and  typography  was 
coloured  red,  to  distinguisli  it  from  other 
portions;  hence  specifically — 

*(1)  The  title-page,  or  parts  of  it,  the  initial 
letters,  &c.,  when  written  or  printed  in  red. 

"  No  date  prefix'd 
Directs  me  in  the  starrv  rubric  set  " 

Milton:  P.  R..  iv.  393. 

*  (2)  In  law-books,  the  title  of  a  statute, 
because  formerly  written  or  i)rinted  in  red. 

*  (3)  The  title  of  a  chapter  or  main  division. 

"Under  the  rubric  ' Illusions  of  Perceiition,"  we 
have  an  excellent  account  of  the  moit  recent  scientific 
theory  of  perception." — AtTtcnceam,  Oct.  15,  1881. 

(4)  In  prayer-books  and  other  liturgical 
works,  the  dire(!tionR  and  rules  for  the  conduct 
of  service,  still  frequently  printed  in  red 
letters, 

"  It  is  pre-ieribed  in  the  rubrick  of  this  day's  sprvlce 
that  if  there  be  a  sermon  at  all,  and  not  a  homily,  it 
shall  be  upon  this  argument.  The  Duty  of  Subjection." 
—Sharp :  Sermons,  vol  iL,  ser.  2. 


*  (5)  An  ecclesiastical  or  episcopal  rale  or 
injunction. 

3.  That  which  is  established,  fixed,  or  settled 
byauthoiity;anauthorisedin.iunction;  hence, 
recognition  as  fixed  or  settled  by  authority. 

"  Let  hiio  your  rubric  and  your  feasts  prescribe." 
Cowper:  Progress  of  Error,  IBS. 

*  ru'-bric,  *ru'~brick,  *ru-brisshe,  v.U 

[Rubric,  s.] 

1.  To  adorn  with  or  write  in  red ;  to  rubri- 
cate. 

"  Item,  for  r«&ria«Aei«^  of  all  the  booke."— PcMton 
Letters,  it.  3^5. 

2.  To  enact  as  by  a  rubric ;  to  place  or  set 
in  the  calendar. 

"  Rubricking  what  saints  he  list"— Adorn*  .•  WorkM, 
il.  255. 

rA'-bric,  *  ru'-brick,   t  r{l'-brXc-^  o. 

[Rubric,  s.] 

1.  Red,  marked  with  red. 

"  The  light  and  raya  which  appear  red  ...  I  eal) 
rubrick,  or  red-making."— Ji^ewfon .'  Optica. 

2.  Placed  in  rubrics. 

"No  rubrical  directions  are  anywhere  given."— 
Warton  :  English  Poetry,  ili.  199. 

3.  Pertaining  to  the  rubrics. 

*  4.  Pertaining  to  or  contained  in  the 
calendar. 

"  My  father  won't  become  a  rubric  martyr.*— 
Walpole :  To  Mann,  iii.  86. 

t  ru'-brlc-al,  a.    [Rubric,  a.]  "" 

*  rA-bri-cal'-K-ty,  s.  [Eng.  rubrical;  -i(y.l 
A  matter  connected  with  the  rubrica  ;  a  point 
of  ritual.    (C.  KingsUy :  Yeast,  ch.  vi.)  ■  \ 

ru'-bri-cate,  v.t.  [Rubricate,  a.]  To  mark 
or  distinguish  with  red. 

"  The  onehe  doth  rubricate  onlie  withhia  red  lettari." 
— Poxe :  Actes,  p.  536. 

ru'-bri-cate,  r^'-bri-cat-ed,  a.     [Lnt 

rubricatvs,  pa.  par.  of  rubrica  =  to  mark  with 
red ;  ru6rica=red  earth ;  ruber  =red.  ]  Marked 
with  red. 

"  The  rest  that  stand  rubricate  In  old  kalendaiB."— 
Spelman :  Originat.  qf  Terms,  ch.  iL 

*  ru-bri'-cian,  *  rii'-bri-5ist»  s.  [Bug, 
rubric ;  -ian,  -isL]  One  versed  in  the  rubrics; 
an  adherent  or  advocate  for  the  rubric. 

*  ru-'lM:i9'-i-ty,  s.  [Eng.  rubrio;  -ity.]  Red- 
ness. 

"  The  rubricity  of  the  Nile."— Oedde$. 

ru-bri-ni'-tric,  a.  [Lat.  ruber  ■=■  red,  and 
Eng.  nitric]    (See  compound.) 

rubrinitric-acid,  Ji.    [Pjcramic-acid.] 

rfi.b'-sen,  s.  [Ger.,  contract,  from  rubesamen 
=  rape-seed,  from  rube  =  rape,  and  samen  = 
seed.]    Rape-seed. 

rubsen-cake,  s.  An  oil-cake,  made  from 
the  seeds  of  Brassica  prcecox,  and  much  used 
on  the  Continent. 

rik'-bus,  s.     [Lat.  =  a  bramble.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Potentillidse  (Lindley) ;  ol 
Rubeae  (Sir  Joseph  Hooker).  Creeping  herba 
or  sarmentose  shrubs,  almost  always  prickly. 
Flowers  in  panicles  or  solitary,  white  or  red. 
Calyx  five-cleft ;  petals  five ;  style  short, 
sub-terminal.  Fruit  of  several  single-seeded 
juicy  drupes,  in  a  protuberant  fleshy  re- 
ceptacle. Known  species  about  100,  chiefly 
from  the  north  temperate  zone.  The  most 
important  of  tlieseare  ii.  fnilicosus,the  commoQ 
Bramble,  or  Blackberry ;  E.  eaxatUts,  the  Stune 
Bramble;  iZ. /dccws,  the  Raspberry ;  R.  Ctesiaa^ 
tlie  Dewherry ;  R.  C hamwrnoruB,  the  Cloud- 
beri-y ;  and  R.  articue^  which  Liiiua,'U8  charac- 
terizes iis  the  prince  of  wild  berries.  The 
Bh«;kberry  ib  particularly  prolific  in  the  United 
States,  a  number  of  varieties  with  very  laige 
luscious  fruit  liaving  been  produced  by  culliva- 
tiun.  Tliese  include  tlie  Lawton,  Eaily  Harvest, 
Mammuth,  and  others.    Of  ornamental  species 

.  of  RuLius  may  be  named  R.  odoratiLS,  the 
Virginian  Raspberry. 

rii'-b^,  *  ru-bie,  s.  &  a.     [O.  Fr.  rubi,  rubis 
(Fr.  rubis),  from  Low  Lat.  rubinum,  accus.  of 
rubinus  =. a   ruby,   from    Lat.    rub&r  =  red; 
rw&ep  =  to  be  red  ;   Sp.  ru6i,  rubin ;    Port. 
ruhim ;  Ital.  rubino.] 
A.  As  substantive : 
1.  Ordinary  Language : 
1.  Lit.  :  In  the  same  sense  as  II.  2. 

"  Hia  ample  forehead  bore  a  coronet 
With  sparkling  diamoods  and  with  rubies  set." 

Dryden:  Palamon  i:  Arcite,  iii.  M. 


S&te,  i^,  f^e,  amidst,  what,  faXU  father;   we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;   go,  pot^ 
or,  wore,  woU;  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cab,  ciire,  ^nite,  cur,  rule,  ftiU;  tryi  Syrian,    ce,  os  =  e ;  ey  =  a ;  qu  =  kw. 
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2.  Figuratively: 
•  (1)  Redness. 

"  Keep  tbe  natural  ruby  of  your  cheeks." 

S/iakesp.  :  Macbeth,  iii.  4. 

(2)  SoraetSiing  resembling  a  ruby ;  a  blain, 
•  blotch,  a  carbuncle. 

"  Hb*3  said  to  have  a.  rich  face  and  rubies  about  his 
noaQ."— Captain  Jones. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Horology :  The  jewel  of  a  watch.  The 
end-stoue  is  usually  a  ruby  in  first-cbiss  work. 

2.  Min. :  A  transparent  variety  of  Sapphire 
(q.v.),  of  a  red  cnlour,  mucli  esteemed  as  a 
jewel.  Tlie  scarcest  of  precious  stones,  and 
known  in  commerce  as  Oriental  ruby,  to  dis- 
tinguish  it  from  Balas  ruby  (q.v.). 

3.  Print.  :  A  size  of  type,  smaller  than 
nonpareil  and  larger  than  pearl. 

This  line  is  set  in  Ruby  type. 
B.  As  adj.  :  Of  the  colour  of  a  ruby  ;  red. 
••  Wouud3,  like  dumb  mouths,  do  oi>e  their  rubi/  lips." 
STiakesp. :  Julius  Ceesar,  lii.  l. 

ruby-blende,  s.    [Pyeaegykite,  Prods- 

TITE.] 

ruby-copper, ».    [Cuprite.] 
ruby-mica»  s. 

Min. :  A  variety  of  Gothite,  occurring  in 
translucent  fiery-red  scales  on  limonite,  near 
Siegen,  Prussia. 

ruby-silver,  ».     [Pyraeoyeite,  Prous- 

XITE.] 

ruby-spinel,  s.    [Balas-ruby.] 

ruby-tail,  s. 

Entom. :  Chrysis  ignita,  the  Common  Gold 
Wasp.     [Chrysis.] 
ruby-tiger,  s. 

Entom. :  A  beautiful  British  moth,  Phrag- 
fnatobia  fidiginosa.  Fore  wings  reddish- 
brown,  with  a  black  spot;  liind  wings 
blackish,  orduU  pink,  the  hind  margin  and  two 
eenti-al  spots  black ;  expansion  of  wings  an 
inch  and  a  quarter.  The  larva  is  rnsty-brown, 
With  brownish  hairs,  and  feeds  on  ragwort 
and  other  pLints. 

ruby-wood,  s. 

Bot.  &  Gomm. :  Red  saunders-wood  (q.v,). 

•  rA'-by,  v.t     [Ruby,  s.]    To  make  red. 

"  With  sanffuliie  drops  the  walla  are  rufized  round." 
J'ope :  Homer  ;  Odyssay  xx.  426. 

ru-Cer'-vine,  a.  [Mod.  Lat.  nicerv{us);  Eng. 
suff.  -iTie.]  Belonging  to,  or  characteristic  of 
the  ^enus  Rufervus ;  having  antlers  like  those 
of  the  genus  Rucervus. 

"  Its  Rutlers  are  large,  and  of  the  intermediate  ru~ 
type."— Ca«ae/?«  Nat.  Uist..  lii.  6L 


ru-^er'-VUS,  *.  LM^od.  Lat.  ruisa),  and  Lat. 
cervus  (q.v.).] 

ZooL  :  An  East  Indian  genus  of  Cervidse,  or 
a  sub-genus  of  Cervus.  It  is  allied  to  Rusa, 
but  differs  from  it  in  having  the  bifurcate 
beam  of  the  antlers  further  sub-divided.  Ru- 
cervus scKomhurgki  is  Schomburgk's  Deer, 
'  R.  duvaiicelli  the  Swamp  Deer,  and  R.  eldi 
Eld's  Deer. 

ffuche,  rnqhe'-ms,  riich'-ing,  s.  [Ft. 
riiche  =  a,  beehive,  from  tlie  quillings  resem- 
bling honeycombs,]  Quilled  or  gautt'ered  net, 
lace,  silk,  find  the  like,  used  as  trimming  for 
ladies'  dresses  and  bonnets. 

"  The  brim  being  fonueil  of  a  large  loose  mcliing."— 
Queen,  Sept.  26,  18SS. 

ruck(l),  V.t.  [Ruck  (1),  s.]  To  wrinkle,  to 
crease. 

•  ruck  (2),  *  rucke,  v.i.  [Cf.  Dan.  ruge  =  to 
brnod.]  To  cower ;  to  lie  or  sit  close ;  to 
squat,  as  a  hen  upon  eggs. 

"  On  the  house  did  rucke 
A  cursed  owle,  the  messenger  of  ill  auccesse  aiid  lucke." 
Oold'mg:  Ovid;  Metamorphoses. 

riick  (1),  s.  [Icel.  Jirulzka  —  a  wrinkle.]  A 
wrinkle,  a  crease,  a  fold,  a  plait. 

ruck  (2),  s.      [Etym.  doubtful.]      An  undis- 
tinguished crowd  ;  the  common  crowd  or  herd. 
"  The  cracka  having  decisively  singled  themaelves 
out  from  the  ruck."— Field,  March  6,  1886. 

ruck  (3),  a.     [ROO.] 

■  rtic-ta'-tion,  s.  [Lat.  mctatus,  pa.  par.  of 
rttcto  =  to  belch.]  The  act  of  belchiug;  a 
belch. 

"  FumouB  ructationa  or  vapours."— £7i/o( ;  Castel  qf 
Vei(ft,bk.lv.,ch.xli. 


*  rud,  *  riidd,  s.  &  a.  [A.S.  mdu  =  red- 
ness ;  Icel.  rod/ii,  from  raudhr  =  red.] 

A.  As  substantive : 

1.  Redness,  blush ;  hence,  a  complexion. 

"  Fast,  with  a  redd  imdd. 
To  her  chamber  o;ui  sliee  flee." 

I'erci/  :  Jieli^es,  iii.  I,  L 

2.  Red  ochre. 

B.  As  ar}.j. :  Red,  ruddy,  rosy. 

"  Sweet  blushes  Btain'd  her  rud-red  cheeke, 
Her  eyen  were  black  as  aloe." 

Percy  :  Rellques,  iii.  1,  2. 

*  rud,  V.t.    [RuD,  s.]    To  make  red ;  to  redden. 

ru'-das,  s.  &  a.    [Fr.  rude  =  rude,  coarse.] 

A.  As  suhst. :  A  coarse,  foul-mouthed  woman ; 
a  randy.    (Scotch.) 

B,  As  adj. :  Bold,  masculine,  coarse.  (Ap- 
plied to  women.) 

"The  aiild  cailin,  a  rudai  wife  ahe  was."— ScoM.' 
Antiguart/,  p.  430. 

rud-beck'-i-a,  s.  [Named  after  Glaus  Rud- 
beck  and  his  son,  Professors  of  botany  in  the 
University  of  Upsal ;  the  former  died  1702.] 

Bot. :  The  typical  genus  of  Rudbeckieas 
(q.v.).  Handsome  borderannuals  or  perennials 
from  North  America. 

rud-*beck-i-e'-89,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  rod- 
becki{a)  ;  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -ece.] 

Bot.  :  A  sub-tribe  of  composites,  tribe  Sene- 
cionidese. 

riidd,  s.    [From  its  ruddy  coloration.] 

Ichthy. :  Leuciscus  erythrophUmlmue,  the  Red- 
eye (q.v.). 

*  rudde,  5.  tA.S.  rudu  =  redness.]  Com- 
plexion. 

"  His  T^dde  is  like  acarlet.  in  grain." 

Chaucer  :  C.  T.,  13,594. 

rtid'-der,  *  rod-er,  *  roth'-er,  s.  [A.S. 
rddher  =  a  paddle,  from  rdwan  =  to  row ; 
cogn.  with  Dut.  roer;  Sw.  roder,  ror;  Dan. 
ror ;  Ger.  ruder.] 

1.  Literally :  ,,     , 
*  1.  A  paddle. 

2.  That  by  which  a  ship  is  steered ;  a  flat 
frame  hung  to  the  stern-post  of  a  vessel  and 
affording  a  means  of  steering.  The  rudder  is 
moved  by  a  tiller  or  a  wheel. 

"  Swept  from  the  deck,  and  from  the  rud  'er  torn." 
Pope  :  Homer ;  Odyssey  v.  405, 

3.  Agric.  :  A  sieve  for  seiiarating  the  chalT 
from  tiie  grain.  (Prob.  a  corruption  of  riddle.) 

II.  Fig. :  That  which  guides,  governs,  or 
directs  the  course  of  anything. 

rudder-band,  rudder-brace,  s. 

Naut. :  Tliat  part  of  a  rudder-hinge  which  has 
bands  to  brace  the  rudder  and  an  eye  for  the 
pintle  on  the  part  attached  to  the  stern-post. 

rudder-brace,  s.    [Rudder-band.] 

rudder-brrecliing,  s. 

Naut.  :  A  rope  for  lifting  the  rudder  to  ease 
the  motion  of  the  pintles  in  their  gudgeons. 

rudder-case,        [Rudder-trunk.] 

rudder-cbain,  5. 

Naut.  :  Gne  of  the  chains  whereby  the  rud- 
der is  festened  to  the  stern  quarters.  They 
are  shackled  to  the  rudder  by  bolts  just  above 
the  water-line,  imd  hang  slack  enough  to  per- 
mit the  free  motion  of  the  rudder.  Their  use 
is  to  prevent  the  rudder  being  lost  in  tlie 
event  of  its  becoming  unshipped.  They  also 
sometimes  lead  inboard,  to  be  used  in  steering 
should  the  rudder-head  or  tiller  give  way. 

rudder-cbock,  o.    [Chock.] 

rudder-coat,  s. 

Naut.  :  A  canvas  clothing  to  the  rudder- 
stock,  which  keeps  the  sea  from  passing 
through  the  trunk  in  the  counter. 

rudder-fish,  s.    [Pilot-fish.] 

rudder-head,  s. 

Naut. :  The  upper  end  of  the  ni(?^er,  into 
which  the  tiller  is  fitted. 

rudder-hole,  s. 

Naut.  ;  A  hole  in  the  deck,  through  which 
the  head  of  the  rudder  passes. 

rudder-nail,  s. 

Naut. ;  A  nail  used  in  fastening  the  pintle 
to  the  rudder. 

rudder-pendanl)  ■. 

Naut. :  A  continuation  of  the  rudder-chain, 


secured  by  a  staple  around  the  quarter,  under 
the  moulding.  In  the  end  of  the  pendant  a 
thimble  is  spliced,  to  which  may  be  hooked  a 
tackle,  ill  case  the  tiller  or  head  of  tie  rudder 
is  carried  away. 

rudder-perch,  s,  A  name  given  to  a 
certain  lisli,  said  to  follow  the  rudders  of  shipa 
in  the  warm  parts  of  the  Atlantic. 

rudder-port,  s. 

Shipbuilding :  A  helm-port  (q.v.). 
rudder-Stock,  s. 

Naut.  :  The  main  piece  or  broadest  part  of 
the  ruddei",  attached  to  the  stern-posts  by  the 
rudder-bands. 

rudder-tackle,  s. 

Naut.  :  A  tackle  employed  for  operating  the 
rudder  in  case  its  head  is  carried  away,  or  for 
working  a  make-shift  rudder. 

rudder -trunk,  rudder -case,  s.    A 

casing  of  wood  fitted  or  boxed  firmly  into  tha 
helm- port. 

t  rudde§,  s.  [EtyiA.  doubtful ;  cf.  A.S.  rude 
=  rue.] 

Bot.  :  (1)  Calendula  officinalis ;  (2)  Cfirysan- 
themum  segetum. 

rud' -died,  u.  [Eng-  ruddy;  -ed.]  Made 
ruddy  or  red. 

rud'-di-l]^,  adv.  [Eng.  vuddy ;  -ly.]  In  a 
ruddy  manner ;  with  a  ruddy  or  reddish 
appearance. 

"  Many  a  baud's  on  a  richer  hilt, 
But  uoue  on  a  eteei  more  ruddily  gilt" 

Byron :  Siege  of  Corinth,  xxtL 

rud'-di-ness,  *  rud-di-nesse,  s.  [Eng. 
ruddy ;  -Tiess.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being 
ruddy ;  redness  of  complexion  ;  that  degree 
of  redness  which  is  cliaracteristic  of  good- 
health.  (Applied  especially  to  the  complexion 
or  colour  of  tlie  huuian  skin.) 

"  The  ruddiness  upon  her  lip  is  wet." 

Shakesp.  :  Winter's  Tale,  v.  S. 

rud'-dle  (1),  rad'-dle,  red'-dle,  s.  [From 
the  same  root  as  rv/ldy.]  A  species  of  red 
earth,  coloured  by  sesquioxide  of  iron.  It  is 
used  for  marking  sheep. 

"Ruddle  owes  its  colour  to  au  admixture  of  irou ; 
and  as  that  la  in  greater  or  less  pro|joition,  it  is  of  a 
greater  or  less  speuilic  gravity,  conslsteucy,  or  hard- 
ness,"—  Woodward. 

*  ruddle-mcn,  s.    One  who  digs  ruddle. 

"Besmeared  like  a  ruddlf^-inaji,  a  gypsey,  or  s 
chimney  •swaeper." — ISurtan:  Anatomy  of  Melancholy, 
p.  470. 

*  rud'-dle  (2),  s.  [Riddle  (2),  s.]  A  riddle, 
a  sieve. 

"The  holes  of  the  sieve,  ruddle,  or  try."—/-.  Bot- 
land :  Plutarch,  p.  86. 

rud'-dle  (1),  v.t.  [Ruddle,  s.]  To  mark  with 
ruddle. 

"A  fair  sheep  newly  ruddied," — Lady  Montagu:  T0 
Lady  Jilch,  Oct.  10,  1718. 

*  riid'-dle  (2),  v.t.    [Raddle,  v.]    To  twist. 

rud' -doc,   rud' -dock,    *  rud-docke, 
*  rud-dok,  s.     [A.S.   rudduc;  cogn.    with 
Welsh  rhuddog ;  Cornish  ruddoc  =  a  redbreast.] 
1.  The  redbreast  (q.v.). 

"  The  tame  ruddocke  and  the  coward  liite." 

Chaiicer :  Assembti/  of  Fowlet, 

*  2.  A  gold  coin,  so  called  from  its  colour. 


rud'-dy,  *  rod-i,  *  rod-y,  a.  [A.S.  *  rudig, 
allied  to  redd  =  red  (q.v.).] 

1.  Gf  a  red  or  reddish  colour ;  red. 
'Not  80  the  ruby  flainea  with  ruddi/  gleam." 

Uoole :  Orlando  Furioso,  bk.  x. 

2.  Of  a  lively  flesh-colour,  or  the  coloiu"  of 
the  skin  wlien  in  full  health  ;  fresh -coloured, 

"  Where  nil  the  ruddy  family  around 
Laugh  at  the  Jests  or  pranks  that  never  fiuL" 

Goldsmith:  Traveller. 

3.  Of  a  reddish  or  orange  colour. 
"The  ruddier  orange,  and  the  paler  lime." 

Cowper:  Task,  iii.  578. 

ruddy-highflier,  s. 

Entom. :  A  British  geometer  moth,  Ypsipetes 
ruberata. 

*  rud'-d^,  v.t.  [Ruddy,  a.]  To  make  rnddy 
or  red. 

"  It  ruddied  all  the  copse-wood  glen." 

Scott:  Lay  of  lite  Last  Minstrel,  vt. 

r^de,  a.  (Fr.,  from  Lat.  rudem,  accus.  of  rvdis 
=  rough,  raw,  rude  wild,  untilled;  Sp.  rudo; 
Port.  &  Ital.  rude.] 


boil,  bo^;  pout,  j^l;  cat,  9eU,  cborus,  9hin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a§;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist,    ph  =  t 
-Oian«  -tian  =  shan.   -tion,  -sion  =  shiin ;  -tion,  -f  ion  =  zhun.   -cious,  -tioos,  -sious  =  shus.   -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  bel,  d^ 
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1.  Characterized  by  rouglincss  ;  not  nicely 
or  delicately  finished,  smoothed,  or  polished ; 
rough,  coarse,  rugged  ;  unformed  by  art,  taste, 
or  skill.    (Applied  to  material  things.) 

"The  heiiveii-bom  child 
All  meanly  wrapped  in  the  inule  uiiinger  lies.' 

MUton :  Tlie  Kativity. 

2.  Rough  or  coarse  in  manners,  unpolite, 
impudent,  uncourteous,  uncivil,  boorish. 

"They  were  rude  even  to  brutality." — Maoaulay: 
Sift.  Eng.,  ch.  xiU. 

3.  Characterized  by  roughness  or  coarse- 
ness ;  uncivil,  insolent. 

"  You  are  to  blame  .  .  . 
To  uae  so  rude  behaviour." 

Sfidktisp. .  Henry  VIII..  iv.  2. 

4.  Ignorant,  untaught,  unpolished, clovirnish, 

•*  Where  the  rude  villager,  his  labour  done, 
In  verse  spontaneous  chants  aoine  favoured  name." 
Scott :  Don  Roderick.    (Introd.  ix.) 

5.  Wanting  or  deficient  in  good  taste,  grace, 
or  elegance ;  unpolished.  (Said  ot  language, 
style,  &c) 

"  Rode  and  unpleastng  be  the  lays." 

Cowper :  PsoIta  cxxxvli. 

6.  Violent,  tempestuous,  boisterous,  rough. 
(Applied  to  the  sea,  weather,  &c.) 

"  Firmer  be  roots  him  the  ruder  it  blow." 

SqoU  :  Lady  of  (fte  LaJte,  it  19. 

7.  Fierce,  impetuous  :  as,  the  rude  shock 
of  armies. 

*  8.  Hai-sh,  severe,  inclement :  as,  a  rvdt 
winter. 

*9.  Robust,  strong. 

"  What  the  penuy-a^llnera  call  rude  health."— o'. 
KinQiley  :  Yeast,  ch.  xiii. 

rude-grcwing,  a.     Rough,  wild. 

'     •"Whose  mouth  is  covered  with  rude-jrowing  briars." 
'  SJialzesp. :  TUat  Aiidronicui,  IL  1. 

rude'-ly,  adv.    [Eng.  rude;  -ly.] 

1.  In  a  rnde,  severe,  or  rough  manner ; 
without  finish  or  polish  ;  coarsely. 

"They  were  all  apparelled  alike,  and  that  very 
rudely  and  homely," — More :  Utopia,  bk.  11.,  ch.  vL 

2.  Witli  rudeness,  incivility,  or  iusoleuce ; 
coarsely,  boorishly. 

•*  You  began  rudely."    Shaketp.  :  Twelfth  NigTU,  L  %. 

3.  Violently;  with  violence  ;  fiercely. 

"  Rudely  break 
Her  worshlpp'd  image  from  its  base." 

Moore  :  Light  <V  tlie  Harem. 

riide'-ness,  s.    [Eng.  rude ;  -nessJ] 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  beingrude,  coarse, 
or  rough  ;  coarseness  of  finish ;  roughness, 
unevenness. 

2.  Coarseness  of  manners,  conduct,  or 
language  ;  incivility ;  want  of  politeness, 
courtesy,  or  civility. 

"  He  generally  affected  in  hts  manners  and  in  hla 
faonsekeepiiiga  rudeness  beyond  that  of  his  rude  neigh- 
bours."—J/ocauiap -■  Hist.  Ejyj.,  ch  xiiL 

3.  Want  of  polish,  grace,  or  elegance ;  in- 
elegance, ignorance. 

*  4.  Violence,  impetuosity. 

"  The  great  swing  and  rudeness  ot  hia  poize." 

ShaJcesp. :  Troilut  A  Cressida,  1. 1. 

*  5.  Boisterousness,  tempestuousness,  sever- 
ity. 

"Tou  can  hardly  be  too  sparing  of  water  to  your 
bousbd  plants;  the  not  observing  of  this,  destroys 
more  plants  than  all  the  rudeneaaai  of  the  season."— 
£velifn:  Kdlendar, 

rft-denf -ed»  a.  [Lat  rvdens,  genit.  rudentis 
=  a  rope,  a  cable.] 

Her. :  The  same  as  Cabled  (q.v.X         tJI. 
r&'-den-tnre,  s.    [Ft.]    [Rudented.]      ^' 

Arch. :  Cable-moulding  (q.v.). 

•  ru'-der-a~r^,  a.  (Lat.  ruderarivs,  from 
rudus  =  stones  broken  small,  and  mixed  with 
lime  for  plastering  walls,  &e.]  Belonging  or 
pertaining  to  rubbish. 

•  ru-der-a'-tion,  s.  [Lat.  ruderatio.]  [Ru- 
DERART.]  The  act  of  laying  of  pavement  with 
pebbles.    (Bailey.) 

•rudes'-b^,  s.     [Rudel]     A  coarse,   rough 
fellow? 
"  A  mad-brain  rudesby  foil  of  spleen. 
Who  woo'd  in  haste,  and  means  to  wed  at  leisnTe." 
Shaketp. :  Taming  of  the  Shrew,  iii.  2. 

Ru'-des-heim-er,  s.  [See  def.]  One  of  the 
most  highly  esteemed  white  Rhine  wines,  so 
called  from  being  made  from  grapes  grown  at 
Rudesheim,  a  town  in  Nassau,  on  the  banks 
of  the  Rhine. 

I^'-dl-ment,  s.  (TV.,  from  Lat.  rvdvmentum 
=  a  thing  in  the  rough  state,  a  first  attempt, 
from  nidis=  rude  (q.v.);  Sp.  &  Ital.  rudi- 
mevio.] 


I,  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  That  which  is  unformed  or  undeveloped ; 
the  principle  wUich  lies  at  the  bottom  of  any 
development ;  au  unformed  or  unfinished 
begioning. 

'■  Infectious  as  impure,  your  blightiue  pow'r 
Taints  in  its  rudiments  the  promis'd  flow'r." 

Cowper :  Conversatio7i,  42. 

2.  An  elementary  or  first  principle  of  any 
art ;  especially,  in  the  plural,  the  first  ele- 
ments or  elementary  notions  of  any  branch  of 
science  or  knowledge  ;  first  steps. 

"  In  these  thy  first  essays,  and  rudiments  of  arms." 
Pitt:  VirgU;  ^neidxi. 

n.  Biol. :  A  part  or  organ,  the  develop- 
ment of  which  has  been  arrested.  [Vestige.] 
"  With  hornless  breeds  of  cattle  and  sheep,  another 
and  siugular  kind  of  T^diment  has  been  observed, 
namely,  minute  horns  dangling  attached  to  the  skin 
alone  .  .  .  With  cultivated  plants  it  is  far  from  rare 
to  find  the  petjils,  stamens,  and  pistils  represented  by 
mdiTnerUs,  like  those  observed  in  natural  species." — 
Darwin:  Variation  qf  Aniin.  £  Plants,  ch.  xxiv. 

*  ru'-di-ment,  v.t  [Rudiment,  s.]  To  fur- 
nish with  or  instruct  in  the  rudiments  or  first 
elements,  principles,  or  rules ;  to  settle  in 
first  principles. 

"  It  is  the  right  discipline  of  knight-errantry,  to  be 
rudimented  in  losses  at  trat."  —  Qayton :  Featioous 
Notes,  p.  sr. 

ru-^-menf-al,  a.  [Eng.  rudiment,  s. ;  -aL] 
Pertaining  or  'relating  to  rudiments  or  first 
principles ;  rudimentary. 

"  Your  first  rudimental  essays  in  spectatorship  were 
made  in  my  shop,  where  you  often  practised  for 
hours. " — Spectator, 

ru-dx-meuf -a-r^,  ».  [Eng.  rudiment,  a. ; 
-ary.] 

1.  Pertaining  or  relating  to  rudiments  or 
first  principles  ;  dealing  with  or  consisting  in 
first  principles ;  elementary. 

2.  In  the  state,  form,  or  condition  of  a  rudi- 
ment ;  in  an  undeveloped  state  or  stage ;  in 
the  fii-st  stage  of  existence ;  embryonic 

rudimentary-organs,  s.  pi 

Biol. :  Organs  in  animals  and  plants  which 
do  no  not  attain  full  development,  as  the 
mammae  of  males  among  the  mammalia  and 
the  pistil  in  male  florets  of  some  of  the  Com- 
posite ;  or  which  occur  in  the  embryo  and  not 
in  the  adult,  as  the  teeth  of  foetal  whales. 

"  In  order  to  understand  the  existence  ot  rudimen. 
tary-organa.  we  have  only  to  suppose  that  a  former 
progenitor  pciseessed  the  parts  in  question  in  a  perfect 
state,  and  that  under  changed  habits  of  life  they  be- 
come greatly  reduced." — Darwin  :  Descent  <if  Man  (ed. 
1865),  p.  25. 

rud'-ish,  a.  [Eng.  rvd{e);  -isft.]  Somewhat 
rude ;  rather  rude. 

*  rud'-i-t5?,  s.    [Eng.  rud(e);  •4iy.]    Rudeness. 

rud'-mas-day,  s.  [For  rood-mass-day,  from 
rood  —  a  cross,]  The  feast  of  the  Holy  Cross, 
of  which  there  were  two  annually;  viz.,  one 
on  May  3,  the  feast  of  the  Invention  of  the 
Holy  Cross  ;  the  other  on  Sept.  14,  Holyrood- 
day,  or  the  Exaltation  of  the  Holy  Cross. 

ru-dol'-plune,  a.  [See  def.]  A  term  applied 
to  certain  astronomical  tables,  composed  by 
Kepler,  and  founded  ,on  the  observations  of 
Tycho  Brahe.  So  named  in  honour  of  Rudolph 
II,,  Emperor  of  Bohemia. 

rue,  *rew,  *re'we,  v.t.  &  i.  [Prop,  hrue, 
from  A.S.  hredvmn;  cogn.  with  O.  Sax.  hrew- 
an;  O.  H.  Ger.  hriuwan;  Ger.  reuen;  Dut. 
rouwen.  From  the  same  root  as  Lat.  crudus 
=  raw ;  crudelis  =  cruel ;  Eng.  crude,  &c.] 
A.  Transitive : 

1.  To  grieve  for  ;  to  regret,  to  lament,  to  re- 
pent. 

"  ni-fated  race  I  how  deeply  must  they  rue 
Their  only  crime,  vicinity  to  you." 

Cowper:  Heroism. 

»  2.  To  pity. 

"  Hue  the  tears  I  shed." 

Shakesp. :  Titus  Andronicus,  1. 

*  3.  To  cause  to  grieve  ;  to  make  repentant, 
compassionate,  or  sorrowful. 

"  For  though  I  made  yhou  soorie  in  a  pistle  It  rewith 
me  not."—  Wycliffe :  2  Corynth,  vii, 

4.  To  repent  of,  and  withdraw,  or  attempt 
to  withdraw  from  :  as,  To  rue  a  bargain. 

*  S.  IntraTisitive : 

L  To  have  compassion, 

"  And  God  so  wisly  on  my  aoule  rewe,     '  * 
As  I  shai  even  juge  ben.  and  trewe." 

Chaucer:  C.  T.,  1,864. 

2.  To  become  sorrowful,  penitent,  or  grieved. 

*  rue-bargain,  s.  Tlie  forfeit  paid  by 
one  who  withdraws  from  a  bargain. 


rue(l),  *rume,  s.  [Fr.  me;  Prov.,  Sp.,  h 
Port,  ruda;  Lat.  &  Ital.  nUa;  Gr.  pimj 
{rhute)  =  rue.] 

1.  Bot. :  The  genus  Ruta(q.v.).  The  common 
Rue  is  Ruta  graveoleus,  a  half-shrubby  plant, 
two  or  three  feet  high,  of  a  fetid  odour,  and 
an  acrid  taste.  The  bluish-green  leaves  are 
pinnate,  the  flowers  yellow,  the  first  that 
comes  forth  generally  with  ten  stamens,  the 
next  with  eight,  A  native  of  Southern  Europe, 
but  grown  In  gardens  in  the  East  and  Vr^est 
Indies,  in  England,  &c. 

"  Here,  in  this  place, 
I'll  set  a  bank  of  rue,  sour  herb  of  grace." 

Shaketp.  :  Richard  II.,  IIL  4, 

2.  Pkarm. :  Rue,  or  Rue-oil  (q.v.),  is  a  power- 
ful topical  stiiimlant,  an  antispasmodic,  an 
emmenagogue,  and  perhaps  an  anthelmintic. 
It  is  used  internally  in  flatulent  colic,  hys- 
teria, epilepsy,  &c.,  and  as  au  enema,  and  ex- 
externally  as  a  rubefacient, 

rue-oil,  s. 

Chem. :  The  essential  oil  of  Common  Rue, 
obtained  by  distilling  the  plant  with  water. 
It  is  rather  viscid,  has  a  disagreeable  odour 
and  bitter  taste,  boils' at  228°,  and  solidifies 
about  0°  to  shining  crystalline  laminse.  The 
crude  oil  is  chiefly  composed  of  a  hydrocarbon 
and  one  or  two  ketones  of  the  paraffin  group. 
The  more  volatile  portion  of  the  oil  has  the 
composition  of  turpentine  oil. 

*  rue  (2),  s.    [Rue,  v.]    Sorrow,  repentance, 

rue'-f ul,  *  reu-fol,  *  reu-ftill,  *  ru-full, 

a.    [Eng.  rue  (2),  s.  ;  -full.] 

1.  Causing  to  rue,  lament,  or  grieve ;  mourn- 
ful, sad,  touching,  lamentable. 

"  A  rueful  sight,  the  wild  shore  strewn  with  wrecks.' 
Wordsworth :  Excursion,  bk.  v. 

2.  Expressing  or  characteristic  of  sorrow  or 
pity;  pitiful, 

"  With  rufuZl  chere  I  sawe  where  Hector  stood." 

Surrey .'  Virgiie  ;  j£neis  lit 

3.  Full  of  lamentations  or  mourning. 
"  Cocytus,  named  of  lamentation  loud 

Heard  on  the  rueful  stream." 

Milton :  P.  L..  11.  58ft. 

riie'-f iil-lSr,  *  ru-ftll-ly,  adv.  [Eng,  rueful; 
-ly.]  In  a  rueful  manner ;  mournfully,  sorrow- 
fully, piteously. 

"  They  cause  me  to  crie  so  rufully." 
Chaucer:  Lamentation  qf  Mary  Magdalen. 

r^e'-ful-ness,  s.  [Eng.  rueful;  -ness.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  rueful ;  sorrowful- 
ness, mournfalness.  

ruell,  s.    [Rewel.)  ,     •■, 

*  ru-elle',  s.  [Fr.,  dimin,  of  rue  =  &  street.] 
Abed-chamber  in  which  persons  of  higli  rank 
in  France,  during  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth 
centuries,  held  receptions  in  the  morning,  to 
which  those  distinguished  for  learning,  wit, 
&c.,  were  invited ;  hence,  a  circle  or  coterie 
where  the  events  of  the  day  were  discussed. 

"  The  poet  who  flou  rished  in  the  scene,  is  condemned 
hi.therueUe."~Drffden:  Virgil ;  jEneid.    (Pref.) 

ru-el'-U-a,  «.  [Named  after  John  Ruelle, 
botanist  and  physiciau  to  Francis  I,] 

Bot. :  The  typical  genus  of  RuellieBe  (q.v.)- 
Calyx  five-parted,  corolla  somewhat  cam- 
panulate  with  Ave  equal  spreading  segmentSi 
stamens  didynamous,  included  ;  capsule  two- 
celled,  six  to  eight-seeded.  The  species  are 
numerous.  Some  furnish  a  blue  dye  like 
indigo,  especially  Bueiiiaimdigoficct,  cultivated 
in  consequence  in  China. 

ru-el-li-e'-0B,  s.  pi.     [Mod.  Lat.  rueHi<a); 
Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -ecu.'] 
Bot. :  A  tribe  of  Acanthacese. 

rue'-wort,  s.     [Eng.  rvs  (1),  s.,  and  wort.']  ] ': 
Bot.  (PL):  The  Rutacese  (q.v.). 

*  ru-iSs'-jent,  a.  [Lat.  rufescens,  pr,  par.  of 
rufesco,  incept,  form  from  rufus  =  red.]  Red^ 
dish  ;  tinged  with  red ;  rather  rusty  ;  nearly 
reddish -brown. 

ruflf  (1),  *  ruffe,  s.  (A  word  of  doubtful  ori- 
gin ;  prob.  from  the  same  root  as  Icel.  rjufa 
(1)3.  t.  ravf)  =  to  break,  to  rip  up ;  A.S. 
reafan  =  to  reave  (q.v.);  cf.  Dut.  rwi/=iB 
fold  ;  Sp.  rufo=.  frizzed,  curled.] 

I,  Ordinary  Langimge : 

1.  Lit.  :  A  large  collar  of  muslin  or  linen, 
plaited,  crimped,  or  fluted,  formerly  worn  by 
both  sexes. 

"They  were  come  to  that  height  of  excess  herein 
that  twenty  ahillings  were  us'd  to  he  paid  for  starching 
of  a  rujfr— Howell :  Letters,  bk.  L,  §  3,  let.  32. 


f^te,  f^t,  f^e,  amidst,  what,  f^Ul,  father ;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there ;  pine,  pit.  sire,  sir,  marine ;  go,  pSt» 
or,  wore,  W9II;  worls,  whd»  sen;  mute,  cub,  ciire,  ^nite,  cur,  rule,  full;  try,  Syrian,    ce,  oe  =  e;  ey  =  a;  au  =  kw. 
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BUFF  AND   REEVE. 


rtifife.  s.    [See  def.] 

Ichthy. :  Acerina  cemua,  from  the  rivers  of 
Europe.  It  is  olive-green,  marbled  and  spotted 
with  brown,  and  resembles  the  Perch  in  habits. 
The  name  is  said  to  be  deri\  ed  from  the  liarsh 
sensation  caused  by  its  ctenoid  scales. 

rufifed,  t*.    [Ruff  (1),  s.\ 

ruffed-grouse,  s.    [Bonasia.] 
ruffed-lemur,  s. 

Zool. :  Lemur  varius ;  called  also  the  Black- 
aiid-White  Lemur. 

ruf'-fi-an,    *  ruf-fi-on,   *ruf-fV-an, 

*  ruf-y-an.  s.  &  a.  [Fr.  ruffien  (O.  Fr.  rujien, 
niffien):  cf.  It;il.  rvffiuTio ;  Wp.  rujiaii.] 

A.  As  substantive : 

*  1.  Originally,  one  who  sets  forward  an  in- 
famous traffic  between  the  sexes  and  is,  as 
might  be  predicted,  personally  a  libertine;  a 
pimp,  a  pander,  a  paramour. 

2.  A  brutal  fellow  ;  a  rough  ready  for  any 
crime ;  a  robber,  a  cutthroat,  a  murderer. 

"  With  honourable  rn^ans  in  their  hire." 

TItomson :  Castle  of  Indolence,  i.  55. 

*B,  As  adj.  :  Pertaining  to,  or  characteristic 
of  a  ruffian  ;  brutal,  ruffianly. 

"  Bach  village  inn  hns  heard  the  ri^ffkin  boast" 

Crabbe  :  Parish  Register. 

*  riir-fl-an,  v.i.     [Ruffian,  s.\    To  play  or 

act  the  ruffian  ;  to  raise  tumult ;  to  rage. 

"  If  it  hath  rujjian'd  bo  upon  the  sea." 

Skakesp. :  Othello,  ii.  1. 

*  riif '-f i-an-age  (age  as  ig),  s.  [Eng. 
ruffian;  -age.]  Ruffians  collectively  ;  rascal- 
dom. 

"Escorted  by  the  vilest  ruffianaffe," — Palgrave: 
Hist.  Norm.  <t  Eng.,  Iv.  678. 

*  rur-il-an-ihg,  *ruf-fl-an-yiig,s.  [Eng. 

ruffian;  -ing.]    Ruffianly  conduct. 

"Eepeatof  light  ru^anyng."—U'dal:  Peter. 

*  riif -fi-an-ish,  a,  [Eng.  ruffian ;  -ish.] 
Having  the  qualities  or  manners  of  a  ruffian  ; 
ruffianly. 

riif -f  i-an-i^m,  s.  [Eng.  mjjian;  -ism.]  The 
character,  qualities,  or  conduct  of  a  ruffian, 

"  He  too  will  have  to  use  force  and  penalties  to  re- 
press ni^ianism."— Daily  Telegraph,  Sept  25,  1885. 

*  ruf-f i-an-like,  a.  [Eng.  ruffian;  -like.\ 
Ruffianly. 

riif-lS-an-ly",  a.  [Eng.  ruffixin;  -ly.]  Like  a 
ruffian ';  befitting  or  becoming  a  ruffian. 

"  His  fond  disguising  of  a  Master  of  Art  with 
ruffumly  hair,  unseemly  apparel,  and  more  unseemly 
company." — G.  Harvey:  Four Lettert  touching  Hobert 
Greene,  p.  7. 

*  ruf'-fin,  a.  &,  s.    [Ruffian.] 

A,  As  adj. :  Disordered, 

"  His  rujffi/n  raiment  all  v 

B.  As  snhst. :  A  ruffian,  a  ruffler. 

*  ruf-f  in-oiia»  a.     [Eng.  ruffin;  -ous.}    Buf- 
iianly,  outrageous. 
"  To  shelter  the  said  monument  from  all  tha  rufflnout 

pride."  Chapman:  JBomer ;  Iliad  vi. 

iriif -fie  (1),  *  ruf-fel-yn,  v.t.  &  *.    [Ruff 
0)»  ^'3  [Dut.  ruyffekn  =  to  ruffle,  to  wrinkle,] 
A.  Transitive : 

1.  To  oontract  into  plaits  or  folds ;  to  pucker, 
to  wrinkle. 

"  A  small  piecs  of  fiae  ruffled  linen,  runninc  aloa; 
the  upper  part  of  tns  stays  tjefore." — Addison. 

2.  To  furnish  or  adorn  with  ruffles. 
"  Her  elbows  ruffled,  and  h^r  tott'rlng  form 

111  propp'd  upon  French  heeis." 

Cowper  :  Tatk,  It.  545, 

3.  To  disorder  ;  to  disturb  the  arrangement 
or  order  of ;  to  rumple,  to  disarrange ;  tc  Qial;e 
uneven  ;  to  throw  into  disorder. 

"  With  sudden  wing  and  ruffled  breast; 
The  eagle  left  hia  rocky  neet." 

Byron  :  Siege  of  Corinth,  xxzilL 

i.  To  disturb  the  surface  of;  to  cause  to 
rise  in  waves. 

"  The  whitening  surface  of  the  ruffled  deep." 

Pope :  Bomer  ;  Iliad  ii,  178, 

*  5.  To  throw  together  in  a  disorderly 
manner. 

"  I  ruffled  up  fal'n  leaves  in  heap,  and  found. 
Let  mil  from  heaven,  a  sleep  iuteruiinata' 

Chapman. 

*  6.  To  throw  into  disorder  by  attacking ; 
to  rout. 

"  At  Passage  I  have  seen  thee 
Jiuffle  the  Tartars  as  they  fled  thy  furie." 

Beaum.  i  Flet. :  Loyal  Subject,  L  S. 


7,  To  discompose,  to  disturb,  to  agitate. 

"  There  were  an  Antony 
Would  ruffle  up  your  spirits." 

Shakesp. :  Julius  CcBsar,  ill.  3. 

8.  To  disturb. 

"  Adjusting  the  ruffled  relations  between  the  Sultan 
and  his  rebellious  vasadX."—DaUy  Chronicle,  Oct  1« 
1886. 

*  B.  IntraTisitive : 

1.  To  grow  rough  or  turbulent ;  to  be  noisy 
or  boisterous. 

"  The  bleak  winds  do  sorely  ruffle." 

Shakesp.  :  Lear,  U.  4. 

2.  To  play  loosely  ;  to  flutter. 

"  On  his  right  shoulder  his  thick  mane  reclin'd. 
Ruffles  at  speed,  and  dances  in  the  wind." 

Dryden  :  Virgil ;  Oeorgic  ill.  135. 

3.  To  act  roughly ;  to  be  rough ;  to  be  in 
contention. 

"  They  would  ruffle  with  jurors,  and  inforce  them 
t«  find  as  they  would  direct.'  —Bacon  :  Benry  VII. 

%  To  ruffie  one's  feathers  (or  plumage)  ; 

1.  Trans. :  To  irritate  ;  to  make  angry ;  U 
put  out. 

2.  Intrans. :  To  become  irritated,  angry,  o* 
fretted. 

*  rflf -fle  (2),  v.i.    [O.  Dut.  roffelan  =  to  pan- 
der;  Low  Ger.  ruffeln;  Prov.  Ger.  rvffeln::^ 
to  pander  ;  Dan,  ruffer  —  a  pander ;  Low  Gel 
ru/eter  =  apimp,]  To  put  on  airs;  toswaggei 
"  lady,  I  cannot  ruffle  it  in  red  and  yellow." 

Ben  Jonson:  Cynthia's  Iteoels.  lit  3. 

riir-flle  (3),  v.t    [Ruffle,  s.]     To  beat  the 
ruffle  on  :  as,  To  ruffie  a  drum. 

riif -fle  (1),  a.    [Ruffle  (l),  v.] 

1.  A  stiip  of  plaited  cambric  or  other  fine 
cloth  attatUied  to  some  border  of  a  garment, 
as  to  the  wristband  or  bosom ;  a  frill. 

"  The  person  who  works  the  lace  of  a  pair  of  fins 
ruffles,  for  example,  will  sometimes  i-aise  the  value  o^ 
perhaijs,  a  pennyworth  of  flax  to  £30  sterling."— AnjiA .' 
Wealth  of  Nations,  bk.  iv.,  ch.  ix. 

2.  A  state  of  being  disturbed  or  agitated ; 
disturbance,  agitation,  commotion. 

"  Conceive  the  mind's  perception  of  some  objert 
and  the  consequent  ruffle  or  commotion  of  the  blood. 

—  Watts. 


*J.  Figuratively: 

(1)  Something  puckered  or  plaited  like  a 
niff. 

"  Soft  on  the  paper  n<^ its  leaves  I  spread." 

Pope :  Dunciad,  iv.  407. 

(2)  A  state  of  roughness  or  unevenness  ; 
ruggedness. 

"  As  fields  set  all  their  bristles  up ;  In  such  a  ruff  wert 
thou."  Chapman:  Bomer;  Iliad. 

(8)  Hence,  riotous  conduct ;  festivity. 
"  So  they  being  in  this  ruff  and  jollity,  news  came 
■nddonly  that  Aratus  was  come." — North  :  Plutarch, 
p^849. 

(4)  An  exhibition  of  pride  or  haughtiness. 
"  Princes  that,  in  the  ruff  of  all  their  glory,  have 

been  taken  down  from  the  head  of  a  conq.ueriDg  army." 
Sir  R.  L'Estrange. 

(5)  The  top  of  a  loose  boot  turned  over. 
*'  Why,  he  will  look  upon  his  boot,  and  sing  ;  mend 

libe  ruff,  and  sing,"— SAoteap.  .•  All's  Well,  iii.  2. 
II.  Technically : 

1.  Mach. :  An  annular  ridge,  formed  on  a 
ihaft  or  other  piece,  commonly  at  a  journal, 
K>  prevent  endlong  motion.  Ruffs  sometimes 
yousist  of  separate  rings  fixed  in  the  positions 
intended  by  set  screws,  &c.,  and  are  then 
sailed  loose  ruffs. 

2.  Omitliology: 
(1)  Machetes  pugnax,  a  spring  and  summer 

visitor  to  England,  Ireland,  and  the  North  of 
Slurope,  having  its  winter  home  in  Africa.    It 
Is  rather  larger  than  a  snipe ;  general  plumage 
>sh-brown,  spotted,  or  mottled  with  black,  but 
no  two  specimens  are  alike.    In  the  breeding 
jeason  the  neck  is  surrounded  by  a  frill  or 
ruff  of  numerous  long  black  feathers,  glossed 
with  purple,  and  barred 
with     chestnut, 
Whilst    probably 
serving  primar- 
ily as  an  attrac-   _^ 
fciou  to  the 
hen-birds, 
this  frill  acts 
«.lso    as    a 
shield,  for 
the    polyga- 
mous   Ruffs 
are  intensely 
pugnacious, 
and  farious 
battles  take 
place     be- 
tween them 

for  the  possession  of  the  females,  which  are 
called  Reeves,  and  are  more  uniform  in  color- 
ation, and  smaller  than  the  males.  The  nest 
is  usually  of  coarse  grass,  in  a  moist  swampy 
place,  the  eggs  four  in  number.  Large  num- 
bers are  caught  and  fattened  in  Holland,  and 
sent  to  England,  where  tbey  are  rapidly  be- 
coming rare,  owing  to  the  destruction  of  their 
favourite  haunts,  the  fens,  by  drainage. 

t  (2)  A  breed  of  the  Jacobin.  The  feathers 
fall  more  backward  off  the  head,  and  lie  in  a 
rough  and  confused  manner,  whsnce  the 
pigeon  has  its  name.    {Moore  :  Colutnoarium.) 

ruff-wheel,  s. 

Metall.  :  An  ore-cnishing  mill  for  the  piectj 
which  will  not  feed  into  the  usual  crusher. 

ruff  (2),  s.  (Port.  ru/rt  =  a  game  with  dice,  j. 
raffle.] 

*  1.  An  old  game  at  cards,  the  predecessor 
of  whist. 

2.  The  act  of  trumping,  when  you  have  no 
card  of  the  suit  led. 

**  What  folly  must  inspire  the  wretched  taste 
8o  many  precious  trumps  on  ruffs  to  waste." 

Whist. 
ruff  (3),  a.      [RUFFB.] 

riiff  (4),  «.  [A  contract,  ftom  ruffU  (2),  s. 
(q.v.).]  A  low  vibrating  beat  of  a  drum;  a 
ruffle. 

"  The  drum  heats  a  n^ff,  and  so  to  bed." — FarguAar  : 
Recruiting  Officer,  v, 

riiff  (1),  V.t.    [Ruff  (1),  5.] 

1.  Ordinary  Language : 

*  1.  To  ruffle,  to  disorder,  to  disarrange. 

"  Whiles  the  proud  bird,  rufflng  his  fethers  wyde 
And  brushing  his  taire  hrest,  did  her  invade," 

Spenser:  F.  Q.,  llf.  xi.  82. 

2.  To  applaud  with  the  hands  or  feet. 
{Scotch.) 

IL  Falconry :  To  hit  without  trussing. 

rtiff  (2),  v.t.  or  i.  [Ruff  (2),  a.]  To  trump 
instead  of  following  suit. 

IT  To  over-ruff:  To  put  a  higher  trump  on  a 
suit  trumped  already  by  an  adversary. 

boil,  1>63^;  pout,  jd^l;  cat,  9ell,  chorus,  9hin,  ben^h;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  af ;  expect,  Xenophon,  e^t.   -mg. 
-Qlan.  -tian  =  sh^n.   -tion,  -sion  =  shun ;  -tion.  -^ion  =  zhun.    -cious,  -tious,  -sious  =  shiis.   -ble»  -dlCj  &c.  =  bel»  cL^JU 


•  3.  A  tumult,  a  m616e. 

"  This  capltfiyiie  moche  stoyed  the  eitie,  notwith- 
fitandying  twenty  or  more  persones  were  sleyue  in  tba 
mSle.'—Hall :  Benry  Vltl.  (an.  19J. 

^  Ruffie  of  a  boot:  The  turned-down  top, 
hanging  loosely  over  like  a  ruffle. 

riir-fle  (2),  s.  [Pmb.  from  the  sound.]  A  low, 
vibrating  beat  of  the  drum,  not  so  loud  as  the 
roll,  used  on  certain  military  occasions,  as  a 
mark  of  respect.  (Frequently  contracted  into 
rvff.)    [Ruff  (4),  5.] 

•rfif'-fle-less,  a.  [Eng.nt^;  -less.]  With- 
out ruffles. 

*  ruf -fle-ment,  5.     {Bug.  ruffie; -ment.]   The 

act  of  ruffling. 

ruf'-fler  (1),  *.    [Eng.  rw^e)  (1),  t.  ;   -er.J 

1.  A  sewing-machine  attachment  for  forming 
ruffles  in  goods. 

2.  A  sort  of  heckle  for  flax. 

rtif -fler  (2).  s.  [Eng.  ruffi(e)  (2),  t.  ;  -er.]  A 
bully,  a  swaggerer. 

"  Fubllcationa  which  supplied  her  courtesans  and 
rufflors  with  appropriate  mental  food," — J.  A.  Sy- 
monds  :  Renaissance  in  Italy,  ch.  z. 

•  rfif -fler-^,  s.  [Eng.  ruffie,  t.  ;  -ry.]  Noise, 
disturbance.    (Stanyhurst.) 

rA-fi-gai'-lic,  a.  [Eng.  n^<7i),  and  gaUic} 
Derived  from  gallic  acid. 

rufigallic-acid,  s. 

(  C6H(0H)s. 

Chem. :  Ci4Hfl08=  <  C2O2  Para-ella- 

(C6H(OH)3. 
gic  acid.  Obtained  by  heating  gallic  aoid  with 
strong  sulphuric  acid  to  70'  or  80°.  It  crystal- 
lizes in  small,  shining,  red  prisms,  containing 
two  molec-ules  of  water,  sublimes  above  120% 
Is  insoluble  in  water,  slightly  soluble  in  alco- 
^l  and  ether.  With  alkalis  it  forms  a  soluble 
red  compound,  and  dyes  cloth,  mordanted 
with  alum,  a  beautiful  red  colour. 

ru-fi-mor'-ic,  <i.  [Eng.  rvji(n);  mor(intannic\ 
and  suff.  -ic.}  Derivtid  from  or  containing 
morintannic  acid. 

rufimoric-acld,  s. 

Chcm. :  Produced  by  boiling  morintannic 
acid  with  hydrochlinic  acid,  and  leaving  the 
solution  to  itself  for  some  time.  Tiie  brick- 
red  precipitate  is  washed  with  water  dissolved 
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in  alcoliol,  and  re-precipitated  with  water.  It 
then  forms  a  dark  red  amnrphous  powder, 
soliilile  in  alcoliol,  sliglitly  soluUe  ih  ether, 
and  dissolves  in  sulphuric  acid  to  a  red  colour. 
Boiltd  with  jiotasb,  it  is  reconverted  into 
moriutauuic  acid. 

rii'-f  in,  s.  [Lat.  ruf(vs)  =  red  ;  -in  (CTiem.).] 
Chem. :  C2iH2oOg.  A  red  resinous  substance 
produced  by  tlie  action  of  heat  on  phlotizin. 
It  dissolves  in  alcohol,  and  water  dissolves  it 
at  boiling  heat,  but  instantly  decolourizes,  it. 
With  strong  sulphuric  acid  it  forms  a  line  red 
colour. 

m-f  i-6p'-in,  s.    [Eng.  Tujl{n)  and  opi(a)n.'i 
Chem.  :  Ci4H4(OH)402.    Obtained  from  opi- 
anic  acifl  "by  heating  with  sulphuric  add.     It 
crystallizes  in  yellowish-red  needles,  which 
dissolve  in  alkalis  with  violet-red  colour. 

ru'-f$-c3-t-e-chu'-ic,  a.  [Lat.  rvJus  =  Ted, 
and  Eng.  catechui.c.]    (See  compound.) 

rufocatecliuiC'acid,  s.  [Rubinic-acld.] 

ru'-fous,    a.      [Lat.  rufits.]      Reddish ;  of  a 

reddish  colour,  especially   of  a  hrrjwnish  or 

yellowish  red;  tawuy;  reddish  orange,  rusty. 

"The   rich  rufous  colours  ol  their  pximariea."— 

field,  Sept.  18,  liiSC. 

rufous  kangaroo-rat,  s. 

Zool. :  Hyi^sipryninus  rv/escens,  from  Aus- 
tralia, where  it  is  very  common.  When 
pur^>iied,  it  jumps  like  a  jerboa,  with  great 
swiftness,  for  a  short  distiince,  and  seeks 
shelter  in  hollows,  logs,  and  holes.  It  feeds 
on  roots  and  grasses. 

rufous  oven-bird,  s. 

Orniih.:  Furnarius  Tvfus,  common  in  Banda 
Oriental,  on  the  banks  of  the  Plata. 

rufous-swallow,  s. 

Ornith:  Hirundo  i-ufida. 

•riift,  5.     [Rift,  v.]    Eructation,  belching. 

ruf'-ter-hood,  s.  [Etym.  of  first  element 
doubtful ;  secoud  element,  hood.] 

falcmiry :  A  hood  to  be  worn  by  a  hawk 
when  she  is  firs>t  di-awn. 

rug  (l)j  *rugg,  s.  [Sw.  rvgg  =  rough,  en- 
tangled hair  ;  i^ogn.  with  Low  Ger.  mug ;  Dut. 
ruig  ;  A.S.  ruh  =  rough  (q.v.).] 

1.  A  heavy,  nappy  fabric,  used  as  a  wrapper, 
covt-r,  or  protection  ;  as— 

(1)  A  cover  of  a  bed. 

(2)  A  hearth-TUg. 

(3)  A  cover  for  the  legs,  &c.,  against  coM  on 
ajourney  ;  a  rajlway-rug. 

*2.  A  rough,  woolly,  or  shaggy  dog. 

*  rug-gowned,  i*.  Wearing  a  coarse, 
shaggy  diess. 

*  rug-headed,  a.    Having  shaggy  hair. 

"  We  must  supplant  those  rough,  rug-headed  kerna." 
i$}ijjJuitp. :  Jiichard  11,,  ii.  1. 

riig  (2),  s.     [Ruo,  r.]    A  pull,  a  tug. 
%  To  get  a  Tiig  :  To  get  a  share. 

"  Hftviiig  gotten,  it  T*a»  thought,  a  rug  of  the  com- 
pensatioua. '—.ScoW;  liedgauntlet,  letter  xL 

riig,  v.t  [Cf.  Togge.]  To  pull  hastily  or 
roughly,  to  tear,  to  tug.    (Scotch.) 

ru'-ga  (pl-  ru'-gse),  s.    [Lat.  =  a  wrinkle.] 

1.  Anat. :  A  wrinkle  ;  a  transverse  ridge  on 
the  convoluted  ridges  produced  by  tlie  wrink- 
ling of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  stomacli. 

2.  Bot.  :  A  wrinkle. 

ru'-gate,  a.  [Lat.  rugatKS,^)^.  par.  of  r?((70  = 
to  wrinkle.  [Ruga.]  Wiinkled;  having  al- 
ternate ridges  and  depressions. 

rfig'-ged,  a.     [Sw.  ritgg  —  rough,  entangled 
hair.]    [Rug  (1),  s.] 
Z.  Ordinary  lAingnage : 

1,  Full  of  rough  projections  or  inequalities 
on  the  surlace  ;  lou^h  ;  broken  into  sliarp  or 
irrejiular  points  or  pnmunences. 

"The  rugged  uiasa  still  lies,  not  many  yarda  from 
its  oi'igiii.il  Bite."— -Uacintfu^     His/.  Eng.,  ch.  xii. 

2.  Not  made  smooth  or  polished  ;  I'ough. 

"  A  rural  portico  of  rugged  stone  " 

Pope:  EoiiuT ;  Odyssey  xW.lO. 

3.  Rough  in  temper ;  austere,  harsh,  crabbed. 

4,  Surly,  sour,  uneasy,  disturbed. 

"Sleek  o'er  your  rugged  looks. 
Be  bright  and  jovial  inoiig  your  guests  to-night." 
Slmkesp.:  JUacbeth,  iii.  2. 


5.  Rough,  uncouth;  wanting  in  refinement 
or  grace. 

"  With  thruiks— 'twas  all  she  could— the  maid 
Hia  rugged  courteby  repaid," 

Scott :  Lady  of  «»c  Lake,  vi.  10. 

*6.  Rough  with  hair  or  tufts  of  any  kind; 
shaggy,  bristly. 

"  The  Tagged  Fyrrhua  like  the  Hyrcanian  beast." 
Shakesp. :  Bamlet,  it  2. 

* 7.  Wrinkled,  furrowed. 
"  The  rugged  forehead,  that  with  grave  foresight. 
Welds  knigdoms,  cHuses,  and  afi'.iirs  of  state. ' 

Spenser:  I^U..  IV.  i.    iJrTol.) 

8.  Not  neat  or  regular  ;  uneven,  ragged. 
"Hiswell-proportioued  beard  made  rough  auAruggcd." 
Skuke^-p. :  2  UMiry  VI.,  lii.  2. 

*  9.  Stormy,  tempestuous,  turbulent, 
boisterous  ;  as,  a  rugged  wind.    {Milton..) 

*  10.  Violent,  impetuous,  rude,  boisterous. 
11.  Haish  or  grating  on  the  ear  ;  rough,  not 

smooth. 

"  Wit  will  shine 
Through  the  harsh  cadence  of  «  rugged  line," 

Ih'ydeiu    {Todd.) 

11.  Bot. :  Rough  with  tubercles  or  stiff 
points ;  scabrous.  Used  of  a  leaf  or  stem. 
{Martyn.) 

riig'-ged-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  rugged;  -ly.']  In  a 
rugged  manner;  roughly,  violently,  sourly. 

"  Look  not  so  ruggedly  on  me." 

Beauin.  &  Flet. :  Woman  Eater,  f.  S. 

riig'-ged-ness,  *rug-ged-nesse,s.  [Eng. 
rugged;  -ness.] 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  rugged, 
rough,  or  uneven  ;  roughness. 

"  As  for  the  ruggednesse  of  any  blade." — P.  Holland: 
Pliny,  bk.  xxviii'.,  ch.  ix. 

2.  Roughness  of  temper ;  harshness, 
severity,  coarseness,  surliness,  rudeness. 

"  That  unmanly  aharvuesB  and  ruggedTuitt  of 
humour."— i'coti  .■  Chnstian  Life,  pt.  iii.,  ch.  ii. 

3.  Violence,  storniiness,  boisterousness, 

rug'-ging,  s.     [Eng.  rug  (1),  s. ;  ■ing.'] 

1.  Fabric :  Coarse  woollen  wi-apping  or 
blanket  cloth. 

2.  Saddlery:  A  coarse  cloth  used  for  the 
body  of  knee-  and  other  horse-boots. 

*  rug'-gy,  a.  [Sw.  ruggig,  from  rugg  =  rough, 
entangled  hair.]    Rough,  shaggy. 

"  With  flotery  herd,  and  ruggy  aswhy  lierea." 

Ckuucer:  C.  T.,  2,8BSw 

*  rug'-in,  5.    [Rug  0),  s.]    A  nappy  cloth. 

"  The  lips  grew  so  painful,  that  ahe  could  not  endure 
the  wiping  the  ichor  from  it  with  a  soft  ru^in  with 
her  own  hand.' —  yVueman :  Suryery. 

ru-gine',  s.  [Fr.]  A  surgeon's  rasp;  an 
instrument  for  removing  the  diseased  surface 
of  bones. 

"  If  new  flesh  should  not  generate,  bore  little  orifices 
into  tlie  bont;,  or  raap  it  with  the  rugine." — Sharp. 

ru-g£ne',  v.t.  [Fr.  ruginer.]  To  scrape  with 
a  rugine. 

"  Where  you  find  it  moist,  there  you  are  to  ruffine 
it." — WiseTnan:  Surgery,  bk,  v.,  ch.  ix. 

ru-g6'-§a,  s.  pi.  [Neut.  pi.  of  Lat.  rugosns  = 
wrinkled,  from  ruga  (q.v.).  So  named  from 
the  wrinkled  appearance  of  the  corals.] 

1.  ZooL  ;  A  group  of  Madreporaria.  Corallum 
sclerodermic,  with  a  true  theca.  Generally 
butli  tubulrc  and  septa  combined.  Septa  gen- 
erally some  umltiple  of  four,  but  with  one  or 
three  prominent,  or  with  a  small  channel. 
Simple  or  compound  corals  represented  in  the 
nioiiern  seas  <Jiily  by  two  genera,  one  from  the 
Mediterranean,  the  other  from  Florida.  Fami- 
lies :  Stauridae,  Cyathaxonidae,  Cyathophyl- 
lidie,  and  CystiphyllidEe. 

2.  Palceont. :  Found  in  the  Palaeozoic  rocks, 
the  Upper  Greensand,  and  the  Tertiary.  They 
were  reef-builders. 

ru'-gose,  o.  [Lat.  rugosus,  from  ruga  =  a 
wrmkle;  Ital.,  tip.,  &  Poit.  rugoso.] 

1.  Ord.  lM.ng. :  Wrinkled  ;  full  of  or  abound- 
ing with  wrinkles. 

"The  humerua  has  a  well-marked  n^ote  line." — 
Trans.  Amer.  PhUoaoph.  Soc.  (1873),  xiii.  203. 

2.  Bot. :  Rough  or  coarsely  wrinkled. 

*  rA-goS'-i-ty,  s.  [Lat.  rugosita^,  from  rugosus 
^rugose  (q.v.) ;  Fr.  rugositL] 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  rugose  or 
wrinkled. 

2.  A  wrinkle,  a  pucker,  a  slight  ridge. 

ru'-gous,  a.  [Lat.  rugosus;  Fr,  rugueux.] 
The  same  as  Rugose  (q.v.). 


ru'-gu-16se,  a.    [A  dimio.  from  Lat  raya  = 
a  wrinkle.] 
Bot. :  Finely  wrinkled,  as  a  leaf. 

Ruhm'-korfl;  s.      [The  name  of  a  Freneh 
manufacturer  of  scientific  instruments,  born 
1800.]    (See  compound.) 
Ruhmkorfif's  coil,  6.   [Indoction-coil.] 

ru-ille',  s.     [Fr.  ruillee.] 

Build. :  A  pointing  of  mortar  at  the  junction 
of  a  rouf  witli  a  wall  luglier  than  itself.  A 
fillet  of  mortar  to  shed  the  water. 

rii'-in,  *  mine,  s.  [Fr.  i'uine,  from  Lat 
ruina  =  overthrow,  from  ruo  =■  to  fall  down, 
to  sink  in  ruin;  Sp.  &■  Port  ruina;  ItaL 
nana,  rovina.] 

*  1.  The  act  or  state  of  falling  down  ;  a 
violent  fall. 

"  His  ruin  startled  the  other  steeds." 

Chapman,  in  AmumdaJ^ 

2.  That  change  of  anything  which  destroys 
it,  or  entirely  defeats  its  object,  or  unfits  it 
for  use  ;  destruction,  overthrow,  downfall. 


"  Buildings  fall  to  ruin." 

Shafeasp.  :  Peridea,  IL  1 
*3.  Decay. 

"  Let  it  presage  the  ruin  of  yonr  love." 

Shakesp.  :  Merchant  of  Venice,  Iii.  2.   ' 

4.  That  which  causes  or  promotes  the 
destruction,  downfall,  or  decay  of  anything; 
bane,  destruction,  perdition. 

"They  were  the  ruin  of  him,  and  o(  all  iBraal."— 
2  Chron.  xxviii.  23. 

5.  A  building  or  other  thing  in  a  state  of 
decay  or  dilapidation  ;  that  which  is  fallen 
down  and  become  worthless  from  decay  or 
injury  ;  a  wreck. 

6.  Specif.,  in  the  plural,  the  remains  of  a 
decayed,  dilapidated,  destroyed,  or  forsaken 
house,  city,  fortress,  or  the  like. 

7.  The  decayed  remains  of  anything. 

"  Keflected  to  her  eyes  the  ruiju  of  her  face." 

Dryden:  Ovid;  Metatnurphoses  xv. 

•  8.  A  fragment ;  a  piece  broken  or  fallen  off 
a  larger  mass. 

"  Then  AJax  aeiz'd  the  fragment  of  a  rock, 
Applied  each  uerve,  and,  swinging  round  on  bigh, 
Witli  force  tempestuous,  let  tlie  rain  fly." 

Pope :  Earner ;  Iliad  vii.  822. 

9.  The  quality,  state,  or  condition  of  being 
ruined,  dei.-ayed,  dilapidated,  destroyed,  or 
rendered  worthless. 

"  Repair  thy  wit,  or  it  will  fall 
To  careleaa  ruin." 

Shakesp. ;  Merchant  qf  Venice,  Iv.  J. 

1[  Blut  ruin  :  Gin.    (Slang.) 

ruin-agate,  s.  [Ger,  rainenachaty  or 
triiimneracliat.] 

Min. :    A   riband-agate    which    has    been 
crushed  in  situ,  and  re-cemented  by  inflltra-  / 
tioii  of  silica.    Also  called  "  brecciated  agate." 
The  most  characteristic  is  that  of  Eunuersdorf, 
Saxony. 

ruin-marble,  n. 

Petrol. :  A  compact,  marly  limestone  which 
has  been  much  crushed  and  faulted.  When 
polished  it  presents  the  appearance  of  mined 
temples,  houses,  fortifications,  &c.,  owing  to 
the  infiltrations  of  oxides  of  iron  and  man- 
ganese between  the  disturbed  fragments. 
Found  near  Florence. 

ru'-in,  v.t.   &  i.     [Fr.  miner;    Sp.   &  Port 
ruinar ;  Ital.  ruinare,  rovinare.^    [Ruin,  s.] 
A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  bring  to  ruin ;  to  cause  to  fall  to 
pieces  or  decay ;  to  damage  essentially ;  to 
dilapidate ;  to  destroy,  to  overthrow,  to  sub- 
vert. 


2.  To  bring  to  a  state  of  poverty. 

"  A  particular  merchant,  with  abundance  of  goods 
in  his  warehouse,  may  sometimes  be  ruined  by  not 
being  able  to  sell  them  in  iua^"— Smith:  yfeaUhttf 
Nations,  bk.  iv.,  ch.  i. 

*  B.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  fall  violently. 

"  Hell  heard  th'  uiisufferahle  noise,  hell  saw 
Heav'n  rutnimg  from  heav'n,  and  would  have  fled 
AtTrighted."  Milton  :  P.  h.,  vi,  86B 

2.  To  fall  into  ruins ;  to  come  to  ruin ;  to 
fall  into  decay  or  dilapidation. 

3.  To  be  brought  to  a  state  of  poverty  or 
misery. 

"  If  we  are  idle  and  disturb  the  industrious  In  their 
business,  we  shall  ruin  thefaater." — Locke, 

♦  ru'-in-a-ble,  a.    [Eng.  TTtiw;  -able.]    Cap- 
able  of  being  ruined. 


I^te.  f^t.  fare,  amidst,  what,  fSU,  father ;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there ;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;  go,  pot| 
or,  w<^e,  woli;  work,  whd,  son;  mute,  cub,  ciire,  uinite,  cur,  riile,  fuU;  try,  Syrian,    ro,  09  =  e;  ey  =  a;  qu  ^  kw. 
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ru'-in-ate,  v.t.  &  i.  [Low  Lat.  rvinatHS,  pa. 
par.  of  ruino  =  to  ruin.] 

A.  Trcms. :  To  min ;  to  briDg  to  min  or 
decay  ;  to  destroy,  to  overthrow.  (Now  ouly 
iu  vulgar  use.) 

"  I  will  not  ruinata  my  iftthcr's  houBe." 

Shakesp.:  3  ffenrj/  VI.,  t.  L 

•  B,  ZntraTW. :  To  fall  or  coiue  to  ruin  or 
decay. 

•ru'-in-ate, a.  [Low Lat. ruinaiiw.]  Ruined; 
brought  to  ruin  ;  in  ruins. 

"  Tb?  condition  knowu  in  some  hapless  countries  aa 
rvin<U^"—I>aay  Telegraph,  Jan.  20,  ^885. 

t  ru-in-a'-tion,  s.  [Low  Lat.  ruinatio,  ft-oin 
ruinatus,  pa,  par.  of  mijio—to  ruin(q.v.).] 
The  act  of  ruining  ;  ruin,  dL-struction,  decay. 


li'-in-er,  s.  [Eng.  ruin ;  -er.]  Que  who  or 
Uiat  which  ruins  or  destroys. 

"  The  extreme  ruincr 
Of  others."  Daniel :  CivU  fVars,  vlt  99. 

* rA-in'-i-fOrm,  a.  [Lat.  ruina^a  ruin,  and 
Jbrma  =  form,  appearance.]  Having  an  ap- 
pearance of  the  ruins  of  houses.  (Applied 
to  certain  minerals.) 

r6'-Jn-ous,  *  ru-yn-OUO,  a,    [Ft.  ruineux, 
from  Lat.  ruinosus,  from  ruina  —  ruin  ;  Sp.  & 
Fort,  ruinoso  ;  Ital.  ruinoso,  roviTwso.] 
L  Fallen  into  ruin  ;  dilapidated,  ruined. 
"  Dyd  his  dllysence  to  repayre  ru^ncnu  places." — 
Fabyan:  Chronicle,  ch.  xlv. 

2.  Consisting  of  ruins.    {Tsaiah  xvii.  1.) 

3.  Causing  or  tending  to  cause  ruin  or  de- 
itruction ;  baneful,  destructive,  pernicious. 


rA'-in-oiis-ly,  adv.    [Eng.  ruinous  ;  -Zj/.]    In 
A  ruinous  manner  ;  destructively. 

"  His  ovn  decree  will  retort  the  most  rvinoutly  on 
hlmselt  "—/)ecay  of  Piety. 

r^'-in-OUS-ness,  s.    [Eng.  ruinous;  -n«ss.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  ruiuous. 

rakh,  •.    [Roc] 

*rul'-ar-ble,  a.    [Eng.  ru/(e);  -a&Z«.] 

1.  Capable  of  being  ruled ;  governable. 
"The  impression  of  your  nature  to  be  opiniastre  and 

Bot  ruiable."— Bacon :  To  Lord  Essex,  Oct.,  1596. 

2.  Subject  to  rule  ;  accordant  to  rule. 

i^le,  *  reule,  •  riwle,  s.  [O.  Fr.  ruiU,  reule, 
riegle  (Fr.  regie),  from  Lat.  regula  =  a  rule, 
Trom  rego=to  govern,  to  rule;  A.S.  regol; 
Sp.  regla;  Port,  regra;  ItaL  regola;  Dut., 
Dan.,  Sw.,  &  Ger.  regel.) 
L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  The  act  of  ruling ;  government,  sway, 
empire  ;  supreme  authority  or  control. 

"  He  that  hath  no  rttle  over  his  own  spirit  is  like  a 
dty  that  is  broken  down,  and  without  walls." — Prov. 
XXV.  28. 

2.  That  which  is  prescribed  or  laid  down  as 
a  guide  to  conduct ;  that  by  which  any  pro- 
cedure is  to  be  adjusted  or  regulated,  or  to 
which  it  is  to  be  conformed;  that  which  is 
established  as  a  principle,  standard,  or  guide 
for  action  or  procedure  :  as — 

(1)  An  established  mode  or  course  of  pro- 
ceeding prescribed  in  private  life:  as,  the  r*utes 
of  society,  the  rules  of  etiquette,  &c. 

(2)  The  laws  or  regulations  established  by 
oonipetent  authorities  for  the  carrying  on  of 
certain  games  :  as,  the  rvZes  of  cricket,  the 
rules  of  horse-racing,  &c. 

(3)  A  line  of  conduct;  behaviour. 

"  YoQ  would  not  give  means  for  this  uudvil  nt?*" 
Shakesp.  :  Twelfth  Night,  ii.  8. 

(4)  A  maxim,  canon,  or  precept  to  be  ob- 
sei'ved  in  any  art  or  science  ;  a  precept,  a  law. 

"  That  will  confess  perfection  so  could  err 
Agaiuatall  niiet  of  nature." 

Shafcesp.  :  Othello,  L  8. 

(5)  Method,  regularity ;  propriety  of  be- 
haviour.   (Shakesp. :  Macbeth,  v.  2.) 

3.  A  law  or  regulation,  or  a  body  of  laws  or 
regulations  to  be  observed  by  a  society,  asso- 
ciation, &c,,  and  its  individual  members. 

"A  monastic  nde  is  defined  as  a  collection  of  laws 
and  couBtitutiona,  according  to  which  the  religiouo  of 
a  bouse  or  order  are  obliged  to  live,  and  which  they 
have  made  a  vow  of  observing.  All  the  monastic 
ruies  require  to  he  approved  of  by  the  ecclesiaatical 
Buperiora,  and  even  by  the  Holy  See.  to  impose  an 
obligation  of  conscience  on  religious.  When  a  re- 
Ugipufl  cannot  bear  the  austerity  of  his  rtOe,  be  Is 
oblfeed  to  demand  a  dispensation  from  his  superiora, 
or  permission  from  the  Holy  See  to  enter  a  more 
mitigated  order."—/.  JV.  Mwrvhy:  Terra  IneosfnUa., 
or  (ftfl  Convents  cfOie  United  Kingdom,  ppt  14, 15. 


4.  An  instrument  by  which  lihes  are  drawn. 
It  consists  of  a  bar  of  metal  or  wood,  straight 
on  one  edge,  to  guide  a  pencil  or  pen. 

5.  An  instrument  for  making  short  linear 
measurenieuts,  and  performing  various  opera- 
tions in  tnensuration.  There  are  numerous 
varieties,  according  to  the  particular  objects 
for  which  they  are  intended.  The  commonest- 
form  is  that  used  by  carpenters,  joiners,  and 
other  artificers.  It  is  divitled  into  inches 
and  fracti(ms,  and  is  usually  jointed,  so  that 
it  may  be  folded  up  and  carried  intlie  pocket. 
Some  rules  have  a  slider  in  one  ley; ;  in  Gun- 
ter's  scale  this  is  graduated  iind  engraved  with 
flgureii,  so  that  various  simple  computations 
may  be  made  nieclianically. 

"  Where  is  tliy  leather  apron  and  thy  "*/«  >' 

Shakesp. :  Juiiuu  Caesar,  i.  I. 

IL  TechnicaUy : 

1.  Aritli.  dt  Alq. :  A  determinate  nnwle 
prescribed  for  performing  any  opemtion,  and 
producing  a  certain  result;  a  curtain  pre- 
suribed  operation  or  aeries  of  operatinns  for 
the  ascertaining  of  a  certain  i-esult ;  as.  ru,les 
for  addition,  subtraction,  &c.  In  algebra,  if 
a  rule  is  tianslated  into  ordinary  language 
the  result  is  a  foi-mula;  and  conversely,  if 
a  formula  is  translated  into  ordinai-y  language, 
the  result  is  a  rule. 

2.  Law :  A  point  of  law  settled  by  authority ; 
also  the  mode  of  procedure  settled  by  lawlul 
judicial  authority  for  some  court  or  courts  of 
justice.  Rules  are  either  general  or  particular. 
General  rules  are  such  orders  relating  to  mat- 
ters of  practice  as  are  laid  down  and  i>romul- 
gated  by  the  court  for  the  general  guidance  of 
the  suitors.  Formerly,  each  courtof  common 
law  issued  its  own  general  rules,  without 
much  regard  to  the  practice  in  other  courts ; 
but  of  late  the  object  has  been  to  assimilate 
the  practice  in  all  the  courts  of  common  law. 
The  rules  are  a  declaration  of  what  the  court 
will  do,  or  will  require  to  be  done,  in  all 
matters  falling  within  the  terms  of  the  rule, 
and  they  resemble  in  some  respects  the 
Roman  edict.  Particular  rules  are  such  as 
are  confined  to  the  particular  cases  in  refer- 
ence to  which  they  have  been  granted. 

3.  Gram. :  An  establislied  form  of  constnic- 
tion  in  a  particular  class  of  words ;  or  the 
expression  of  that  form  in  words. 

*  4.  Music :  A  line  of  the  stave. 

"There  standeth  the  F  f a  ut  chefe  on  the  fourth 
nde  from  below."— J/or/e^  .■  Introdit^.tim  to  i/iui'c 

5,  Plaster.:  A  strip  or  screed  of  wood  or 
plaster,  placed  on  the  face  of  a  wallaa  a  guide 
to  assist  in  keeping  the  plane  surlace. 

6.  Printing: 

(1)  A  thin  plate  of  metal  used  for  separating 
headings,  titles,  the  coluums  of  type  in  a  book, 
or  colunms  of  figures  in  tabular  work.  Rules 
are  type  high,  and  some  have  a  guttered  face 
so  as  to  print  a  double  line. 

(2)  A  composing-rule  (q.  v.). 

1^  (1)  GauginQ'-rule :  Agauglng-rod  (q.v,). 

(2)  Parallel-ruler :  [Parallel]. 

(3)  Rules  of  a  prison:  Certain  limits  with- 
out the  walls,  within  which  prisoners  in  custody 
were  sometimes  allowed  to  live,  on  giving 
security  not  to  escape. 

"  On  entering  into  recognlsancoo  to  the  Marshal  of 
the  Bench  to  return  to  the  rules  by  a  certain  hour  at 
night"— Daily  Telegraph,  Jan.  6, 1B8G. 

(4)  Rules  of  course  : 

Law:  Rules  which  are  drawn  up  by  the 
proper  officers  on  the  authority  of  the  mere 
signature  of  counsel ;  or,  in  some  instances, 
as  upon  a  judge's  fiat,  or  allowance  by  the 
master,  Sec,  without  any  signature  by  counsel. 
Rules  which  are  not  of  course  are  granteble 
on  the  motion  either  of  the  party  actually  in- 
terested, or  of  his  counseL 

(5)  Rule  of  signs  : 

Alg. :  That  rule  that,  in  any  operation  like 
signs  produce  positive,  and  unlike  signs  pro- 
duce negative  signs. 

(6)  Rule  of  tlie  octave  : 

Music :  A  name  given  to  a  system  of  adding 
harmonies  to  the  diatonic  scale,  using  it  as 
the  lowest  part.  From  the  nature  and  rela- 
tion of  the  chords  added,  many  laws  as  to 
progression  and  modulation  were  deduced  ; 
jn  fact  it  was  formerly  taught  as  a  formula  for 
the  assistance  of  students,  who  committed  to 
memory  the  harmony  or  harmonies  which 
each  degree  was  capable  of  bearing. 

(7)  Rvle  of  the  road :  The  rules  or  regulations 
by  which  traffic  on  public  roads  is  regulated. 


(8)  Rule  of  three : 

Arith.  :  A  rule  for  finding  from  three  given 
numbers  a  fourth,  to  which  the  third  shall 
liave  the  same  I'atio  as  the  first  has  to  the 
second.     [Proportion.] 

(9)  Rule  of  thumb:  A  rule  suggested  by 
practical  rather  than  by  scientific  knowied'go. 

"  Toe  Euglifihmen  of  business,  who  act  very  raucb 
by  rule  of  thumb," ~PaU  Mall  Gazette,  July  16,  1884. 

(10)  Rule  to  show  cause ;  rule  nisi ; 

Law:  A  conditional  rule  or  order  obtained 
from  a  judge,  to  be  made  absolute  unless  tlio 
party  against  whom  it  is  obtained  shows  ^uM- 
cient  cause  to  the  contrary. 

(11)  TlieRule:  [Norma,  s.  II.  1.]. 

rule-joint,  s.  A  movable  joint  in  which 
a  tongue  on  one  piece  enters  a  slot  in  th» 
other,  and  is  secured  by  a  pin  or  rivet.  Whea  , 
the  two  pieces  are  in  line,  their  ends  abut„  scr 
that  movement  is  only  possible  in  one  direc*- 
tion.  This  arrangement  is  used  for  carpentera' 
rules  and  table-leaves. 

rule-statf,  s. 

Shipbuild: :  A  lath  abont  four  Inches  in 
breadth,  used  for  laying  off  curves. 

rule,  *rewle,  *rlwl-en,  v.t.  &  i,  [O.  Fc 
riiiler,  reguler  (Fr.  regler),  from  Lat.  regt^lo  =s 
to  regulate  (q.v.).] 

A.  Transitive : 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  To  govern,  to  command  ;  to  have  do- 
minion, control,  or  authority  over ;  to  conduct, 
to  manage,  to  restrain, 

"  He  tUat  ruled  them  with  a  shepherd's  rod." 

Cowper :  L'xpastultUion,  8B. 

2.  To  prevail  on  ;  to  persuade,  to  advise, 
to  guide,  (Generally  or  always  in  the  passive, 
as,  Be  ruled  by  me.) 

"  With  words  like  these  the  troops  Ulyssea  ruled." 
Pope:  Uo.iier;  Iliad  IL  446. 

3.  To  settle,  determine,  or  lay  down  as  a 
rule.    [II.] 

"  Tills  author  looked  upon  it  as  a  ruled  point,  a  thing 
uuiverdjilly  agieed  to." — Waterlaud:   Worki,  iv,  497. 

4.  To  mark  with  lines  by  means  of  or  with 
the  aid  of  a  ruler  ;  as,  To  rule  paper. 

II.  Uiw :  To  establish  or  settle  by  decision 
or  rule ;  to  determine. 

B.  Intransitive : 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

I,  To  have  or  exercise  supreme  power,  con- 
trol, or  authority ;  to  govern. 

"  The  weak  were  oppressed,  and  the  ralght]r 
Ruled  with  au  iron  rod.' 

LongfeUow  :  Evangeline,  L  & 

*2,  To  prevail,  to  decide. 

"How  arms  must  rule." 

Shakesp. :  3  Henry  VI„  Iv.  f. 

3,  To  stand  at  or  maintain  a  certain  level : 
as.  Prices  ruled  high. 

II,  Law.:  To  decide,  to  determine;  to  lay 
down  and  settle  a  rule  or  oMer  of  court;  to 
enter  a  rule. 

*  rule'-less,  *  ru-lesse,  a.  (Eng,  rule :  -less.\ 
Being  without  rule  ;  lawless. 

"  A  rulesse  route  of  yongmen,  which  her  woo'd. 
All  slaiue  with  darts,  lie  wallowed  in  their  btood.* 
Spenser :   Virgil ;  Onat. 

* rule'-less-ness,  s,  [Eng.  ruleless;  -ness.} 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  without  rules. 

"  Tts  [the  Star  Chamber]  rutelossnets  or  wuii  oi 
TuleB."— Academy,  July  19,  1879. 

rul'-er,  *  rewl-er,  s.    [Eng.  rul(e\  v, ;  -er.]) 

1.  One  who  rules  or  governs  ;  one  who  has 
or  exercises  supreme  authority  or  power;  a 
governor,  a  monarch,  or  the  like, 

"  And  he  made  hira  ruler  over  all  the  laud  of 
Egypt."— GeMesia  xli.  4.1. 

2.  One  who  makes  or  executes  laws ;  one 
who  assists  in  carrying  on  a  government. 

'*  Thy  rulers  load  thy  credit,  year  bv  yen.r." 

Cowper:  Expostuiution,  3B4, 

3.  Among  the  Jews  in  the  New  Test;imenfc 
times  the  word  '* rulers"  was  sometimes  used 
vaguely  like  "authorities  "  with  us  (John  vii. 
4S),  sometimes  it  may  more  specifically  refer 
to  members  of  the  Sanhedrim  (Luke  sxiii. 
13),  in  the  example  'he  ruler  is  a  ruler  of  th» 
Synagogue  (cf.  Mark  v.  Si2),  in  another  place 
the  president  at  a  feast  (John  n.  9). 

"  While  he  8p,iko  these  thltiga  unto  them,  behold 
there  came  a  certain  ruler,  and  woi'Ship|>ed  hiiu." — 
Matthew  ix.  18. 

4.  An  instrument  with  strai^^ht  sides,  for 
guiding  a  pen  or  pencil  in  drawing  straight 
lines. 

TI  Marquoi's  rulers :  [Marquoi]. 


^S^  b^ ;  poiit,  JiS^l ;  cat,  geU,  oboms,  9hiii,  benph ;  go,  gem ;  thin,  this ;  sin,  as ;  expect,  ^  enophon.  es^lst.   ph  =  £ 
-otOB,  -tlaa  =  sh^Bu   -tUm,  -sion  =  ^ua;  -^on,  -gion  =  zbun.   -cious.  -tlous,  -sious  =  shua,   -ble,  -die.  &c.  =  bel,  a^L 
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mlership  — ruminantia 


r^l'-er-shlp,  ^.  [Eng.  mler;  -skip.]  The 
position,  offii:e,  or  post  of  a  ruler. 

"  Continue  to  hold  the  mlerihip  of  the  country."— 
aiobe,  Sept.  2,  18S5. 

•  ra~lesse,  a.    [Ruleless.] 

rul'-ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &.  s.    [Rule,  v.] 

A,  As  pr.  par.  :  (See  the  verb). 

B,  A  s  adjective : 

1.  Governing;  having  or  exercising  supreme 
power  or  authority;  chief,  piedoiniiiaiit, 
prevalent. 

"  Feel  your  ruling  passioo  strong  in  death." 

Pope:  Moral  Sisays,  L  262. 

2.  Used  in  directing,  controlling,  or  man- 
aging. 

*■  With  hasty  hand  the  ruling  retua  he  drew." 
I  Pope:  Homer;  Odysiiey  UL  613. 

3.  Used  in  marking  with  lines  ;  as,  a  rulirig 
machine. 

C,  As  snbstantive : 

Law :  A  ruje  or  point  settled  by  a  judge  or 
court  of  law. 

*'  The  late  niZings  exempt  railway  companies  from 
»uch  obliKationa."— /VeW,  Dec.  19, 1885. 

roling-elder,  a. 

Presbyterianism :  An  elder  who  does  not 
preach  but,  as  a  member  of  the  Session  (q.v.), 
aids  in  ruliiig  the  congregation.  Founded 
oo  1  Tim.  V.  17. 

ruling  -  machine,  s.  A  machine  for 
ruling  paper  with  lines. 

•  rul'-ing-ly,  adu.  ['Eng.  ruling ;  -ly.]  In  a. 
ruling  manner  ;  so  as  to  rule  ;  controllingly, 

rul'- li - chie?,  s.  [But.]  Chopped  meat 
stuffed  into  small  bags,  which  are  then  cut 
into  small  slices  and  fried.    {New  York.) 

rtil'-lion  (i  as  y),  s.  [Cf.  riveting,  from  A.S. 
rijling.] 

1,  A  shoe  made  of  untanned  leather. 

"  Nowaduys,  they  weave  cloth  out  of  the  wool  of 
their  dwarf  sheep,  and  mauufacture  ruilio-iu  or 
uiocosains,  out  of  tlieir  hides." — Standard,  Oct.  19, 16SS. 

2.  A  coarse-made,  masculine  woman ;  a 
mdas  ;  a  rough,  ill-made  animal.    (Scotch.) 

•  rftl'-y  (1),  a.  [Eng.  TuUe);  -y.]  Orderly, 
peaceable,  easily  managed.  (Now  only  in  the 
negative  unruly.) 

"  I  meaoe  the  sonnes  of  snch  rash  sinning  sires 
.Ale  seldonie  sene  to  runne  a  iidy  race." 

iSaseoigne:  Complayiit  of  Phylomene, 

•r6l'-3?'  (2),  a.     [Eng.  rue,  v. ;  4y.]    Rueful. 
"  Euly  chere  X  gaue  to  make.".        MS.  Athmole  61. 

rft-m,  s.    (See  extract.] 

Comm. :  A  spirit  distilled  chiefly  in  the 
West  Indies  from  the  fermented  skimmings 
of  the  sugar-boilers  and  molasses,  together 
with  sufficient  cane  juice  to  impart  tlie 
necessary  flavor.  Like  all  other  spirit,  it  is 
colorless  as  it  issues  from  the  i-till,  but  to  suit 
the  taste  of  the  consumer,  the  disliller  is 
obliged  to  color  it  before  it  leaves  his  premises. 
Its  strength  aa  imported  is  usually  about  20 
per  cent,  over  proof,  but  before  passing  into  the 
bands  of  the  consumer  it  is  reduced  with 
water.  Rum  sold  below  35  per  cent,  under 
proof  IB  considered  to  be  adulterated  with 
■water,  unless  the  purchaser  is  informed  of  its 
exact  strength  at  the  time  of  purchase.  Much 
of  the  mm  sold  in  this  country  is  merely  plain 
epirit,  colored  with  burnt  sugar,  and  flavored 
with  mm  flavoring.  Bum  was  tornierly  largely 
imported  from  the  West  Indies. 

"Ur.  N.  D&mell  Davis  has  pat  forth  a  derivation  of 
Che  word  rum,  which  gives  the  only  probable  hiatory 
ot  it.  It  came  from  Barbadoes,  where  the  planters 
flrat  distilled  it,  somewhere  between  1640  and  1645. 
A  MS.  Description  of  Barbados,  in  Trinity  College, 
Dublin,  written  about  1651,  says:  "The  chief  fudlmg 
they  make  in  the  island  is  rumbuUion,  alias  Kill- 
Divil,  and  this  is  made  of  suear  canes  diatilled,  a  hot, 
bellish,  and  terrible  liquor.  G,  Warren's  Detcrip- 
tion  of  Swrvnam,  1661,  shows  the  word  in  its  present 
■hurt,  form :  '  Rum  is  a  spirit  extracted  from  the  juice 
tA  BUg&r-caues caUed  Kill-DevU  iu  New  Eng- 
land I '  '  numbuRion '  is  a  Devonshire  word,  meaning 
"ft  great  tumult,"  and  may  have  been  adopted  from 
aome  of  the  Devonshire  settlers  in  Baxbadoes ;  at  any 
sate,  little  doubt  can  exist  that  it  has  given  rise  to 
«nr  word  rum,  aJid  the  louger  name  rumbowling, 
which  sailors  give  to  their  grog."— Academy,  8ept.  6, 

use,  p.  U5. 
rom-bnd,  s.     A  carbuncle  on  the  nose  or 
face,  caused  by  excessive  drinking ;  a  giog- 
blossom. 

"  Kednese  and  eraptlons  generally  begin  with  the 
nose  .  .  .  they  have  been  called  rum-buds,  when  they 
appear  in  the  face."— i>r.  Bush:  Effecti  of  Ardent 
SiHrU*. 

rum,  a.  &  «.  [Etym.  doubtfoL  Skeat  believes 
it  to  be  a  gipsy^  word.] 


A.  As  adj. :  Strange,  old-fashioned,  odd, 
queer.    (Slang.) 

*  B.  As  siibst. :  A  queer,  odd,  or  strange 
pereou  or  thing. 

"  A  rabble  ol  tenants,  and  rusty  dull  rumjt." 

Hwi/t:  Urand  Question  Debated. 

rumb,  rhumb  (6  silent),  *  roomb,  *  roiimb, 
*  roumbe.  s.  [Fr.  niinb  =a  rumb,  a  point 
of  the  compass,  from  Sp.  rwmbo=a  course,  a 
way,  from  Lat,  rhombum,  accus.  of  rhombus  = 
a  rhombus  (q.v.) ;  ital.  rombo.] 

X.  Navig. :  The  track  of  a  ship  sailing  on 
the  same  point  of  the  compass.  The  rumb- 
line  is  also  called  the  loxodromic  curve  (q.v.). 
The  angle  under  which  the  rumb-line  cuts 
the  meridian  is  called  the  angle  of  the  rumb, 
and  the  angle  wliich  it  makes  with  the  prime 
vertical  is  the  complement  of  the  rumb, 

2.  One  of  the  points  on  a  compass-card. 

riim'-ble,  *  rom-ble,  s.    [Rumble,  v.] 

1.  A  hoarse,  low,  continuous  sound,  as  of 
distant  thunder ;  a  rumbling. 

*  2.  A  confused  noise ;  a  disturbance,  a 
tumult. 

"  Aboute  whome  he  found  mache  heauinesse,  rumble, 
baste,  and  businedse,  carriage  and  conueyaunce  of  her 
atufle  into  saiuctuitry."— Sir  T.  More  :  Woi-kea,  p.  43, 

*  3.  A  report,  a  rumour. 

4.  A  seat  behind  the  body  of  a  carriage. 

"  '  Get  up  behind  ! '  he  said.  '  Get  up  in  the  rvmbZe.' " 
— Dickens :  Martin  Chuzzleurit,  ch.  liii. 

5.  A  rotating  cylinder  or  box  in  which 
small  articles  are  placed  to  be  gi'ound,  cleaned, 
or  polished  by  mutual  attrition. 

*  rumble  -  tumble,  s.  The  same  as 
Rumble,  s.  4. 

"From  the  dusty  height  of  a  rumble-tum-ble." — 
Lytton  :  What  mill  tie  do  with  if  /  bk.  i.,  ch.  xv. 

riim'-ble,  *  rom-ble,  *  roum-ble,  v.i.  &  (. 
[A  word  of  imitative  origin  ;  cf.  Dut.  rovi- 
melen ;  Dan,  rumle;  Sw.  ramla  ;  Ital.  rombare.} 

A.  Intransitive : 

1,  To  make  a  hoarse,  low,  continued  sound, 
as  thunder  at  a  distance. 

"  Then  the  gloom  grew  blacker. 
Grew  blacker,  thunder  ruinhled  in  the  air." 

JJiiltliew  Arnold :  Sohrab  &  Jiiutum, 

*  2.  To  make  a  disturbance  ;  to  clamour. 

"  The  people  cried  and  rambled  up  luid  doun." 

Chaucer  :  C.  T.,  14,389. 

*  3.  To  roll  about. 

"  Aud  round  the  attics  runtMed.^ 

Tennyson:  TheOoose,  46. 

*  4.  To  make  a  soft,  murmuring  sound  ;  to 
ripple. . 

*  B.  Trans. :  To  rattle. 

riim'-bler,  s.     [Eng.  rwnibl(e) ;  -er.]    One  who 

or  that  which  rumbles. 

rum'-bling,  pr.  par.^  a.,  &  s.    [Rumble,  v.] 

A.  As  p)\  par.  :  (See  the  verb). 

B.  As  adj. :  Making  a  low,  heavy,  and  con- 
tinued noise  ;  low,  heavy,  and  continued. 

"  They  also  thought  that  they  beard  there  a 
rumb/ing  noise,  aa  of  tie."—Iiunyan :  PH-grim.'s 
Progress,  pt,  L 

C.  As  suhst. :  A  low,  heavy,  and  continued 
sound ;  a  xumble. 

"  ■Volcanic  rumblings  are  reported  fi'om  Ecuador." — 
Morning  Pout.  .Tan.  16.  1886. 

rumbling- drains,  s.  pL 

Agric. :  Drains  formed  of  a  stratum  of 
rubble-stone. 

rum'-bling-l^,  adv.  [Eng.  runAli/ng ;  -ly.} 
In  a  rumbling  manner. 

rum'-bo,  s.  [A  contract,  otrwmbowling  (q.v.).] 
A  nautical  drink. 

"  Begaling  themselves  with  a  can  of  rumbo,  after  the 
fatiguing  duty  of  the  day."— Scott :  Pirate,  ch.  xxxiz. 

riim-bow'-line,  s.    [Etym.  doubtful.] 
Naut. :  Condemned  canvas,  rope,  &c. 

rum-bow'-ling,  s.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  Grog. 
(See  extract  under  Rum,  s.) 

rum-bul'-lion  (1  as  y),  s.  [Rumble,  v.} 
(For  def.  see  extract  under  Rum,  s,). 

rum-biis'-tic-al,  rum-b^f -lofts  (i  as  y), 

a.       [RUMBUSTIOUS.] 

ru'-men, ».    [Lat.  =  the  throat,  the  gullet.] 
Compar.  Anat. :  The  paunch ;  the  first  cavity 
of  the  complex  stomach  of  the  RuminantiA. 

ru'-mex,  «.    [Lat.  =  sorrel.] 

Bot. :  Dock  ;  a  genus  ofPolygoneae.    Sepals 


.  six,  the  three  inner  ones  enlarging.  Petals 
none  ;  stamens  six,  styles  thi-ee,  stigma  mul- 
tifid.  Achene  triquetrous,  covered  by  the 
enlarged  inner  sepals,  the  latter  often  tuber- 
culate.  About  fifty  known  species ;  generally 
distributed,  chiefly  in  temperate  climates,  R. 
alpinus  was  fonneily  employed  as  rhubarb, 
hence  it  is  called  Monk's  Rhubarb ;  R.  scutatua 
is  a  pot-herb,  R.  Patientia  was  once  used  as  a 
laxative.  In  India  the  leaves  of  R.  luxstatua 
are  eaten  raw,  those  of  R.  vesicarius  raw  and 
as  a  pot-herb,  and  those  of  R.  WallicMi  or 
acuttis  as  a  pot-herb  only.  The  juice  and  seeds 
of  R.  vesicarius  are  said  to  allay  the  pains  of 
toothache,  scorpion  stings,  &c.,  and  to  check 
nausea.  The  species  native  to  the  United  Statea 
have  been  added  to  by  some  European  species, 
which  have  become  troublesome  weeds.  They 
have  great  tap  roots,  and  are  with  difficulty 
eradicated  from  pastures.  They  also  multiply 
rai)idly  by  seed.  The  Sorrels  also  belong  to 
this  genus,  being  distinguished  fiom  the  Docks 
by  their  acid  taste,  aud  their  leaves  and  flowers. 

Rum'-ford,  s.  [Named  after  Benjamin  Count 
Rumford,  1752  -  1S14,  an  American  called 
Thompson,  once  a  schoohnaster  at  Rumford, 
now  Concord  in  New  Hampshire,  u  physicist 
and  benevolent  man.  The  title  Count  was 
conferred  by  the  King  of  Bavaria.]  (Sm 
etym.  and  compound.) 

Rumford's  photometer,  s.  A  photo- 
meter consisting  of  a  ground  glass  screen,  and 
in  front  of  it  an  opaque  rod.  Tiie  hglits  to  be 
compared,  say  a  lamp  and  a  candle,  are  placed 
at  such  distances  as  to  throw  on  the  screen 
shadows  of  equal  intensity.  The  illuminating 
power  of  the  two  lights  is  directly  prop^utioniu 
to  the  square  of  their  distances  from  the 
shadows. 

rum-giimp'-tion  (p  silent),  s.  [Etym.  ot 
tijst  element  doubtful ;  second  element  ffwmp- 
tion.]  Rough  common-sense ;  keenness  or 
sharpness ;  understanding,  gumption. 

riim-gump'-tious  (p  silent),  a,  [Rumodmp. 
TioN.]  Sturdy  in  opinion;  rough  and  surly; 
bold,  rash. 

ru'-mi-a,  s.  [Lat.,  a  reading  in  some  MSB. 
for  Ruvlina  =  the  goddess  of  nursing  mothers, 
worshipped  in  a  temple  near  the  fig-tree  (Ficua 
ruminalis)  under  wliiidi  Romnlus  and  Remus 
were  said  to  have  sucked  the  breast  (rumw)  of 
the  she-wolf.] 

Entom. :  A  genus  of  geometer  moths,  family 
Ennomidae.  Ruraia  oatwgata  is  the  Bruu- 
stone  Moth  (q.v.). 

ru'-mi-9in,  s.  [Lat.  rumex,  genit.  rumie(i») 
=  sorrel ;  feuff.  -in  (CJiem.).^    [Curyso-pdan- 

IC^ACID.] 

*  rii'-min-al,  a.  [Ruminant.]  Ruminant, 
ruminating*. 

r^'-min-ant,  a.  &  s.  [Lat.  ruminaTis,  pr. 
par.  of  rumino  =  to  ruminate  (q.v.) ;  Fb. 
ruminant;  Ital.  ruminante.] 

A*  As  adj. :  Chewing  the  cud  ;  of  or  belong- 
ing to  the  order  Ruminantia  (q.v,). 

"The  omasuB  of  jTtminan*  quadrupeds. " — Jla^:  On 
the  Creation,  pt  ii. 

B.  As  suhst. :  An  animal  which  chews  tlie 
cud ;  any  individual  member  of  the  order 
Ruminantia  (q.v.). 

ru-mi-n^n'-ti-a  (t  as  sh),  s,  pi    [Neut.  pi. 

of  Lat.  rumiTiaiw.]    [Ruminant.] 

1.  Zool. :  Tlie  Pecora  of  Linnaeus,  a  nam* 
which  is  being  revived  by  some  recent  natui- 
alists,  whilst  others  call  them  Cotylophora. 
They  form  a  natural  section  of  the  Selenodont 
group  of  the  sub-order  Artiodactyla,  or  Even- 
toed  Ungulates.  They  have  been  divided  in 
various  ways.  Prof.  Flower  restricts  the  name 
to  what  are  sometimes  called  Horned  Rumin- 
ants, or  True  Ruminants,  and  divides  the 
section  into  two  families,  relegating  the  Deer- 
lets  and  Camels  to  separate  sectitms.  [Tragu- 
LiDA,  Tylopoda.]  Horns  or  antlers  usually 
present,  at  least  in  the  male ;  foot  with  a 
symmetrical  pair  of  toes,  encased  in  hoofe, 
with  usually  two  small  lateral  toea.  Th« 
metacarpal  and  metatarsal  bones  of  the  two 
functional  toes  of  the  fore  and  hind  limbs 
respectively  coalesce,  and  form  a  single  bone. 
[Cannon-bone.]  Stomach  with  four  complete 
cavities  [Rumination,  1.]  ;  placenta  cotyle- 
donous.  Dental  formula  (except  for  some  oi 
the  Cervidffi)  i.  ^,  c.  ?,  pm.  |,  m.  §  =  32.  la 
the  Cervidje  the  molars  have  short  crowns. 


£ite,  f&t,  fEire,  amidst,  what,  ta21,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  thSre;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pdt* 
cr.  wore,  wplf,  work,  whd,  son ;  mute,  ciib,  cure,  gnite,  cur,  rule,  f&U ;  try,  Syrian.    »,  oe  —  e ;  ey  =  a ;  qu  =  kw. 
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■  with  the  neck  just  above  the  alveolar  border; 
In  the  Bovidae  the  crowns  are  partially  buried 
Id  the  sockets. 

2.  PcUceoni. ;  They  appear  first  in  the  Mio- 
cene, and  then  without  frontal  appendages  ; 
but  Sivatherium,  like  the  recent  Tetraceros, 
was  quadricbrnous. 

•  rfi'-min-ailt-l^,  adv.  [En^.  ruminant;  -ly.] 

In  a  ruraiuant  manner ;  by  chewing. 

r&'-nun-ate,  v.i.  &  t.  [Lat,  ruminatus,  pa. 
-par.  of  rumina,  rumi7?or  =  tD  chew  the  cud, 
to  ruminate,  from  rumen,  genit.  ruminis  =■  the 
throat,  the  gullet ;  Fr.  rumi-ner ;  Sp.  &  Port. 
rwminar ;  Ital.  ruminare.} 
A.  IiUratisitive : 

1.  Lit, :  To  chew  the  cud ;  to  chew  again 
,  That  has  been  slightly  chewed  and  swallowed. 

-  "  Rtiminaiing  flocka  enjoy  the  ahade." 

Cowper :  fferoitm. 

2.  Fig. :  To  muse,  to  meditate,  to  ponder, 
to  reflect. 

"I  sat  and  ruminated  on  the  follies  of  youth." — 
OelOsmith :  Esuays,  v. 

*  B.  Transitivt : 

1.  Lit. :  To  chew  ever  again. 

2.  Fig. :  To  muse  on ;  to  reflect  on ;  to 
meditate  over  and  over. 

"  I  may  revolve  and  ruminate  my  grief." 

Shakeap.  .■  Senry  VI.,  v.  5. 

ra'-min-ate,  ru'-nuEn-at-ed,  a.  [Rumin- 
ate, v.] 

Bot.  (Of  (Uhum^n  in  a  seed) :  Perforated  in 
every  direction  by  the  dry  cellular  tissue, 
originatiug  apparently  in  the  remains  of  the 
nucleus  In  which  the  albumen  has  been 
deposited.  Found  in  the  Anonacese  and  the 
Uyristicace^. 

r&-min-a'-tion,  *.  [lAt.  ruminatio,  from 
rumiTiattts,  pa.  par.  of  rumino  =  to  ruminate 
(q.v.).] 

1.  Lit.  &  Animal  Physiol.  :  The  act  of  chew- 
ing the  cud.  The  food  of  the  ruminants  is 
grass,  which  requires  a  longer  series  of 
chemical  changes  to  convert  a  portion  of  it 
into  blood,  than  does  the  flesh  of  other 
animals  eaten  by  the  Carnivora.  To  produce 
these  changes  there  is  a  complex  stomach 
divided  into  four  parts,  the  Rumex  or  Paunch, 
the  Reticulum  or  Honeycomb  Bag,  the 
Psalterium  or  Manyplies,  and  the  Abomasum 
or  Reed.  A  ruminant  does  not  chew  the 
fodder  which  it  eats,  but  simply  swallows  it. 
When  it  has  had  enough  it  retires  to  a  quiet 
spot,  forces  up  again  to  the  mouth  a  portion 
of  the  food  in  its  paunch,  thoroughly  chews  it 
and  then  swallows  it  again.  Another  and 
another  bolus  is  thus  disposed  of.  Each  of 
these,  started  from  the  paunch,  was  forced 
next  into  the  honeycomb  bag  where  it  received 
its  form  and  then  went  up  the  gullet.  On 
returning  it  passed  direct  from  the  paunch 
into  the  manyplies  or  third  stomach,  and 
then  to  the  abomasum. 

2.  Fig. :  The  act  of  ruminating  or  medi- 
tating ;  a  musing,  pondering,  or  reflecting 
on  a  subject ;  meditation,  reflection., 

"  Ketirlng  full  of  rumination  ead." 

Thornton :  Auttunn,  US. 

•  ru'-min-a-tive,  a.  [Eng.  ruminat{e);  -iw.] 
Given  to  ruminating, 

"  He  was  as  ruminative  as  a  cow."— ^.  W,  RobifUOn  : 
Bridge  of  Glass,  ch,  L 

Tn'-min-a-tdr,  s.  [Lat.]  One  who  rumin- 
ates or  muses  on  any  subject ;  one  who  pauses 
to  deliberate  and  reflect. 

•rft'-mine,  v.i.    [Fr- rumiTier.]    To  ruminate. 

"  As  studioofi  scholar  he  self  rwmineth.'' 
Si/lvester:  Du  Barta*,  sixth  day,  fourth  week,  41. 

rtbn'-ken,  rum'-kin,  o.  [Ct  m.mm&r.}  A 
kind  of  drinking-vessel. 

rftm'-mage  (age  as  J(g),  t  rom-age,  s. 

[Rummage,  v.\ 

1.  The  act  of  one  who  rummages  ;  a  careful 
search  by  looking  into  every  corner. 

*  2.  Bustle,  turmoil. 

"  This  pOBt-haate  and  romage  in  the  land." 

Shakesp.  :  Bam.let,  1, 1. 

rummage-sale,  s.  a  clearing-out  sjile 
of  unclaimed  goods,  remainders  of  stock,  &c. 

ram-mage  (age  as  ig),  *  rom-age,  v.  %.  &  t. 
{wig.  room;  -age,] 
A.  Intransitive : 

*  1.  Originally  a  nautical  term,  meaning  .so 
to  stow  goods  In  the  hold  of  a  vessel  that 


there  might  be  the  greatest  possible  room  or 
room  age. 

"  And  that  the  masters  of  the  ships  do  look  well  to 
the  romaging,  for  they  might  bring  away  a  great  deal 
more  than  they  Ao."—Backluyt :  Voyaget,  i.  SOS. 

2.  To  search ;  to  make  careful  search  through 
a  place. 

"To  TTummage  (sea-term):  To  remove  any  goods  or 
luggage  from  one  place  to  another,  eflnecially  to  clear 
the  ship's  hold  of  any  goods  or  ladhig,  in  order  to  their 
being  handsomely  stowed  or  placed,  wheuce  the  wurd 
is  used  iipou  otber  occasions  for  to  rake  into,  or  to 
search  iia.nov\y."-~Phillips:  New  World  of  Words. 
B.  TraTisitive : 

*  1.  To  stow  away  goods  in  closely. 

"  Now  whilest  the  mariners  were  romaging  the 
tihippea."—I/acktu]/t:  Voyages,  iii.  88, 

2.  To  search  narrowly  and  carefully  every 
part  of;  to  make  a  careful  search  through ;  to 
ransack. 

"  Our  greedy  seamen  rummage  every  hold." 

Dryden:  Annua  Mirahilis,  covilL 

riim'-mag-er  (ag  as  ig),  *  rom-ag-er,  s. 

[Eng.  rumm^g{e);  -er.] 

*  1.  A  person  whose  business  it  was  to 
attend  to  the  stowing  away  of  goods  in  a  ship ; 
a  supercargo. 

"  Provide  a  perfect  mariner  called  a  romager,  to 
raunge  and  besto?  all  merchandize  in  such  place  as 
ifi  conveuieut." — Sackluyt :  Voyages,  iii.  S62. 

2.  One  who  rummages  or  ransacks. 

rum'-mer,  «.  [Dut.  roomer,  romer;  Sw. 
reinonare;  Ger.  r67n,gr=alargedrinking-glass.] 
A  glass  or  drinktng-cup. 

"  Imperial  Bbine  bestow'd 
The  generous  rummer."  Philips  :  Cider,  IL 

riim'-my  (1),  a.  [Eng.  rwm,  s. ;  -y,\  Of,  be- 
longing to,  contaihing,  or    flavored  like  rum. 

rum'-m^  (2),  a.  [Eng.  rum,  a. ;  -y.]  Strange, 
queer.    (Slang.) 

•  riim'-neSr,  s.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  A  kind  of 
Spanish  wine,  occasionally  mentioned  by  old 
authors. 

"  Spaine  brlngeth  forth  wines  of  white  colour,  hut 
much  hotter  and  stronger,  as  eacke,  rumney,  and 
bastard." — Oogan  :  Haven  of  Health,  p.  239. 

rik'-mor,  ril'-mour.  «.  [Fr.  rumeur,  from 
Lat.  'mmortm,  accus.  of  rumor  =  a  noise,  a 
rumor.l 

1.  Flying  or  popular  report ;  the  common 
voice  or  talk. 

2.  A  cun-ent  story  passing  from  person  to 
person,  without  any  known  authority  for  its 
truth  ;  a  mere  report. 

*'  It  was  easy  to  understand  why  Lewis  affected  to 
give  credit  to  these  idle  T^rnours.'  — Macaulay  :  Hist. 
Eng.,  ch.  ix. 

•  3  Fame,  report,  repute.    {Luke  vii.  17.) 

•  4.  A  confused  and  indistinct  noise. 
"  In  lieu  whereof,  I  pray  you,  bear  me  hence 

From  forth  the  noise  and  rumour  of  the  field." 
SJtakesp. :  Sing  John,  v.  4 

r^'-mor,  v.t.  [Rumor,  s.]  To  report,  to 
tell ;  to  circulate  b'y  report.  (Fiequently 
with  a  clause  or  object.) 

"Various  tales  are  rumoui'd  of  bis  fate." 

Eoole:  Orlando  Fwrioso,  bk.  xxix. 

ru'-mor-er,  ».  [Eng.  rumor,  v.;  -er.]  One 
who  rumors;  one  who  spreads  rumors;  a 
spreader  of  reports. 

"  Go  see  this  rumou/rer  whipp'd." 

Shahetp.  :  Coriolamu,  Iv.  «. 

*  ru'-mor-oiis,      *  ra-mour-ouse,    a. 

[Eng.   rumor;    -ous.\ 

1.  Murmuring ;  making  a  confused  and  con- 
tinued sound 

"  (gashing  of  armours,  and  rummirous  sound 
Of  sterne  blUows."  Drayton  :  MoyseL 

2.  Pertaining  to,  or  arising  from  rumor ; 
rumored ;     of  the  nature  of  a  rumor, 

*' Certain  rumoi*r(m*flnrmises."—fro(!e(m;  Bmnaint, 
p.  877. 

3.  Famous,  notorious. 

"  The  rumowrouse  fall  of  anticbryat."— 5a2«  ;  On  tJte 
Revel.,  pt.  iii 

riimp,    ^nimpe,    «.       [Icel.    rum/pr;    Sw. 
rum.'pa ;  Dan.  rumpe  ;  Dut.  rompe.] 
I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  Literally : 

(1)  The  end  of  the  backbone  of  an  animal ; 
used  commonly  of  beasts,  and  contemptuously 
of  human  beings. 

(2)  The  buttocks. 

"  His  hips  and  his  rwmp  made  a  right  ace  of  spades." 
Cotton :  Voyage  to  Ireland,  iii. 

2.  Fig.  :  The  fag-  or  tail-end  of  anything. 

"  The  disorderly  and  lunseeraly  proceedings  of  the 
rum.poi  the  opposition."— PaU  Mall  Gazette,  July  30, 

lesi. 


n.  Eng.  Hist.  :  The  fag-end  of  the  Long 
Parliament,  after  the  expulsion  of  those 
favourable  to  Charles  I.,  by  Cromwell  in 
1648.  It  was  dissolved  by  Cromwell  in  1653, 
but  was  afterwards  reinstated  on  two  occasions 
for  brief  periods. 

"It  was  agreed  that,  burying  f«rmer  enmities'  la 
oblivion,  all  efforts  should  be  mode  for  the  overthrow 
of  the  rum,p  ;  so  they  called  the  parliament,  In  allusion 
to  that  part  of  the  animal  body."— ^ume  .*  Bist  Eng. 
(an.  1659). 

ram.p-fed,  a.  According  to  Steevens,  fed 
on  oflals  and  scraps  ;  accoiding  to  NareSj 
having  fat  buttocks.   (Skakesp. :  Macbeth,  i.  8.) 

rump -parliament,  s.  Tho  same  as 
Rump,  s.,I1. 

rump-Steak,  s.  A  beef-steak  cut  iirom  the 

thigh  near  the  rump. 

Rump-steak  Club :  A  club  in  existence  la 
1733  to  oppose  Sir  Robert  Walpola  Called 
also  Liberty  Club. 

*  riimp,  v.t.  [Rump,  s.]  To  tarn  f3ie  back 
on ;  to  slight. 

"  An  old  friend  rumped  him,  and  he  wlnoed  nndu 

It."— Southey  :  Letters,  iv.  60L 

•riimp'-er,  s.  [Eng.  rump;  -er.}  One  who 
supported,  or  was  a  member  of,  the  Rump 
Parliament. 

"Dr.  Palmer,  a  great  rumper,  warden  of  AH  SonW 
College,  being  theu  very  ill  and  weak,  had  a  rump 
thrown  up  from  the  street  at  his  whidQ«B."—LifeqfAt 
Wood,  p.  140. 

rum'-ple,  *rim-ple,  v.t.  [A.S.hrtmpdn  = 
to  wrinkle,  pa.  par.  gehrumpen;  cogn.  with 
Dut.  rompelen,  rompen  =  to  wrinkle,  rompel^ 
rimpel  =a  wrinkle.]  [Ripple.]  To  wrinkle  ; 
to  make  uneven ;  to  crumple,  to  crease ;  to 
crush  out  of  shape. 

"To  rumple  her  lacea.''~ifiUon :  Remonttrantt 
Defence. 

riim'-ple,  s.  [Rumple,  v.]  A  fold,  a  plait,  « 
wrinkle,  a  crease. 

"The  foul  rumple  of  her  camel-hack." 

Dryden :  Juvenal,  x.  4S&, 

*  riunp'-less,  a.    [Eng.  rump  ;  -fess.]    Having 

no  rump  or  tail. 

*rum'-pl^,  a.  [Eng.  rumpl(e);  -y.}  Having 
rumples ;  rumpled. 

"  They  spin  out  .  .  .  their  mmply  inflrm  thread  at 
existence.' ~-(7ar2^l0.*  Essays;  Count  Cagliostro. 

ruxn'-piis,  s.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  A  noise,  s 
disturbance,  a  quarrel,  confusion. 

riim'-S'niz-zle,  s.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  A  kind 
of  frieze  cloth  made  in  Ireland  from  undyed 
foreign  wool. 

riin,  *  renne  (pa.  t.  ran,  *  run,  •  ronne,  pa. 
par.  *  ran,  *  ronne,  run),  v.i.  &  (.  [A.S. 
rinnan  (pa.  t.  ran,  pa.  par.  gerunnen),  imau, 
yman  (pa.  t.  am);  cogn.  with  Dut.  rennen; 
Icel.  renna,  rinna;  Dan.  rinde;  Sw.  rinnai 
Goth,  rinnan;  Ger.  rennen.}. 

A,  Intransitive  : 

L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  To  move  or  pass  over  the  ground  in  th« 
swiftest  manner,  by  using  the  legs  more 
quickly  than  in  walking. 

*'  Now,  as  they  were  thus  on  their  way,  there  cam* 
one  running  to  meet  tbem."  —  Bunyan:  PUgriot't 
Progress,  pt.  it. 

2.  Hence,  with  modified  meanings : 

(1)  To  move  the  legs  nimbly :  as.  Children 
run  about. 

(2)  To  move  alwut  in  a  hurrieJ  manner ;  to 
hurry. 

(3)  To  contend  in  a  race ;  to  race. 

(4)  To  enter  into  or  engage  in  a  contest ;  to 
stand  or  offer  one's  self  as  a  candidate  for  any 
office,  post,  or  dignity.    (Colloq.  or  dang.) 

(5)  To  flee  for  escape  ;  to  fly. 

"As  from  a  bear  a  man  would  run  for  life." 

Shakesp.  :  Comedy  of  Errors,  UL  1 

(6)  To  depart  quickly  and  secretly ;  to  steal 
away. 

"  My  conscience  will  serve  me  to  run  from  ttda 
Jew." — Shakesp.  :  JUerchant  qf  Venice,  ii.  S. 

(7)  To  pass  quickly. 

*'  To  see  the  minutes  how  they  run.' 

Shakesp. :  S  Benry  VI.,  0.  h. 

3.  To  pass  over  space  rapidly. 

(1)  To  pass  rapidly  over  or  along  the  sur* 
face  ;  to  spread. 

"  The  Are  ran  along  upon  the  ground." — Exodut  Ix. 
23. 

(2)  To  be  carried  along  violently ;  as,  On« 
ship  runs  into  another. 


b^  bo^ ;  poi^t,  ^6^1 ;  <»,t,  9ell«  chorus,  9liin,  bengli ;  go,  gem ;  thin,  this ;  sin,  a§ ;  expect,  Xenophon,  e^st.    -ing, 
-dan,  -tian  =  shgji.   -tiou,  -sion  =  shiin ;  -tion,  -$ioii  =  zhim.    -cious,  -tious,  -sious  =  shiis.   -ble,  -die,  &c  =  b^l,  del. 
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(8)  To  move  on  wheela  or  ruanera  :  as,  A 
irain  niTis  to  Liverpool. 

(4)  To  sail ;  to  take  a  courae  at  sea. 

"The  Dutch  fleet  ran  fast  before  the  Rale."— 
MacaiUay  :  EisL  Bng„  ch.  Iv. 

(5)  To  perform  a  passage  by  land  or  water  ; 
to  pass  or  go  backwards  and  forwards  from  one 
place  to  another ;  to  ply :  as,  Steamers  or 
coaches  run,  regularly  between  two  places. 

(6)  To  spread  in  growing ;  to  extend. 

"  Joseph  is  a  fruitful  hougb,  whose  branches  run 
over  the  wall."— ffenesia  xlix.  22. 

4.  To  take  a  certain  course  ;  to  proceed,  to 
go,  to  pass.  (Said  of  voluntary  action,  or  of 
Lhe  action  of  persons.) 

(1)  To  follow  snch  and  such  a  course ;  to 
pass  through  a  certain  course  or  path  :  as,  To 
ran  tlirough  life. 

(2)  To  go  or  pass  in  thought,  speech,  or 
practice :  as,  To  mn  from  one  subject  to 
another. 

(3)  To  continue  to  think  or  speak  about 
■omething  ;  to  dwell  in  thought  or  words  ;  to 
be  busied. 

(4)  To  pass  from  one  state  to  another ;  to 
become,  to  fall :  as,  To  run  into  debt. 

•(5)  To  make  sudden  and  pressing  de- 
mands :  as,  To  run  on  a  bank. 

5.  To  have  such  and  such  a  course  ;  to  go, 
to  pass,  to  proceed.    (Said  of  things.) 

(1)  To  make  progress  ;  to  pass. 

"Time  and  the  hour  runs  through  the  rouehest 
day."  Shakesp. :  Macbeth,  C  3. 

(2)  To  have  a  certain  course  or  line  ;  to  ex- 
fend,  to  stretch,  to  lie :  as,  The  road  runs  east. 

(3)  To  have  >i  legal  or  established  course  or 
effect ;  to  continue  in  force,  effect,  or  opera- 
Uon. 

"  It  Is  nonsenae  to  t»lk  about  maintaining  the 
■nprernacy  of  the  Crowu.  if  the  Queen's  writ  does  not 
fun  throughout  lTela.nd."— Standard,  Jan.  16,  1B86. 

(4)  To  be  popularly  known  or  spread  ;  to  be 
generally  received. 

**  Tliere  ran  a  rumour."     Shakesp.  :  Macbeth  \v.  3. 

(5)  To  have  reception  ;  to  be  received ;  to 
eontinue,  to  pass :  as,  The  book  ra)\,  through 
■Bveral  editions. 

(6)  To  be  continued  through  a  certain  period 
of  time;  to  be  kept  up;  to  be  continued  or 
repeated  for  a  certain  time  :  as.  The  play  ran 
for  a  hundred  nights. 

(7)  To  have  a  certain  written  form  ;  to  read 
fio  and  so  to  the  ear ;  as.  The  lines  run 
■monthly. 

(S)  To  have  a  certain  tenor  or  purport ;  to 
read. 

"  So  run  the  conditions," 

Bhiikcap. :  Henry  YITI.,  i.  3. 

(9)  To  have  a  set  form ;  to  take  or  fall  into 
«  certain  course  or  direction  :  as,  The  con- 
Tcrsation  ran  upon  a  certain  suliject. 

(10)  To  have  a  general  tendency  ;  to  incline. 

"Temperate  climates  run  into  moderate  govern- 
ments, and  ttie  extreinca  into  desiratic  power." — Swift, 

(11)  To  proceed,  to  turn,  to  be  bised. 

"  It  is  a  confederating  with  him,  to  whom  the  sacri- 
fice is  offered :  for  upuu  tliat  the  aiHistle's  HTgnmeut 
runi."^A  tCerbui")/. 

(12)  To  be  carried  to  a  pitch ;  to  rise  ;  as, 
party  feeling  rdn  high. 

(13)  To  stand  at  or  reach  a  certain  standard 
or  level ;  to  rule. 

"  Where  the  ftsh  run  iargo."— Field.  Dec  26, 1885. 

*14)  To  continue  in  time  liefnre  becoming 
due  and  payable  ;  as,  A  bill  runs  thirty  days. 

(15)  To  pass  by  gradual  changes  ;  to  shade. 

"  In  the  middle  of  a  rainbow  the  colours  are  suffi- 
^ently  distinguished  :  but  near  the  borders  they  run 
Into  one  another." —  IVattt. 

(16)  To  grow  exuberantly;  to  proceed  or 
tend  in  growing. 

"  II  the  richness  of  the  ground  cause  turnips  to  run 
to  leaves,  treading  down  the  leaves  will  help  their 
Tootiug."— Mortimer. 

(17)  To  be  carried  on  or  conducted,  as  a 
business.    (Amer.) 

(18)  To  continue  or  be  left  unpaid  :  as.  The 
account  has  been  running  a  long  time. 

6.  To  have  or  exhibit  fluid  motion. 

(1)  To  flow  or  pass  in  any  way. 

"  The  blood  .  .  .  runx  in  your  veins." 

Shakesp.  :  Henry  V.,  i  2. 

(2)  lo  be  wet  with  a  liquid  ;  to  be  over- 
flowed ;  to  emit  or  let  flow  a  liquid. 

"The  greatest  ves.iel.  when  full,  if  you  pour  Instill, 
mnet  run  out  si^me  wa^."— Temple. 

(3)  To  become  fluid  ;  to  fuse,  to  melt. 

•*  As  wax  dissolves,  as  ice  begins  to  run." 

Additon:  Ovid.    [Todd.) 


(4)  To  be  capable  of  becoming  fluid ;  to  be 
fusible ;  to  have  the  property  or  quality  of 
melting. 

(5)  To  spread  on  a  surface ;  to  spread  and 
blend  together  :  as,  Ink  runs  on  porous  paper, 
colours  run  in  wasliing. 

(6)  To  discharge  pus  or  other  matter :  aa,  An 
ulcer  runs. 

7.  To  have  rotary  motion,  without  change 
of  place  ;  to  revolve,  to  turn. 

"  While  the  world  runs  round  and  round." 

Tvinyson  :  Palace  of  Art,  IS. 

8.  To  have  or  keep  machinery  going ;  to  be 
or  continue  in  operation. 

"  One  week  after  ....  the  mill  will  be  running."— 
Money  Market  /ieeiew,  Aug.  29,  1885. 

9.  To  pass,  to  go. 

**  For  some  must  watch,  while  some  must  sleep, 
Thus  runs  the  world  away." 

Shakesp.:  ffamlet,  ili.  2. 

10.  To  desert :  as,  A  sailor  runs  from  his 
ship. 

11.  Founding :  A  mould  is  said  to  run  if  the 
metal  makes  its  way  along  the  parting,  or  in 
any  other  way  appears  on  the  outside  edges  of 
the  flask.  It  is  avoided  by  weighting  the  flask. 

B.  Transitive : 

1.  To  cause  to  run  or  move  quickly. 

2.  To  drive,  to  force  ;  to  cause  to  be  driven. 
*'  Run  on  the  dashing  rocks  thy  weary  bark." 

Shakesp.  :  Romeo  &  Juliet,  v.  3. 

3.  To  push,  to  thrust,  to  force  :  as,  To  run 
a  nail  into  one's  hand. 

4.  To  stab,  to  pierce. 

*'  I'll  run  him  up  to  the  hilts."— Sftoftesp. .'  Eenry  v., 
li.  1. 

5.  To  accomplish  by  runuing  :  as,  To  run  a 
race. 

6.  To  pursue,  as  a  course ;  to  follow,  to  take. 

"  This  course  which  you  are  rurining  here." 

Sliakesp :  Henry  VIII.,  II.  4. 

7.  To  cause  to  ply ;  to  maintain  for  running : 
as.  To  run  a  stage  coach  from  one  town  to 
another. 

8.  To  carry  on  or  conduct,  as  a  business, 
{Afiier. ) 

"  They  edit  Journals,  address  public  meetings,  run 
tbentrea,  and  control  clubs."— jOaif^  Telegraph,  Feb. 
26,  1886. 

9.  To  work  ;  to  k«ep  in  operation. 

"  We  were  unable  to  run  the  uiilL"— Money  Market 
Reuiew,  Aug.  29,  1885. 

10.  To  introduce  and  carry  through  :  as,  To 
run  a  bill  through  Congress.    {Ain.er.) 

11.  To  start,  as  a  candidate. 

"  Runn  Loyalietcandidateineachoneot  the  seventy 
constituencies  outside  Ulster." — Daily  Telegraph,  Oct, 
17,  1885. 

12.  To  cau.'ie  to  pass :  as.  To  run  a  rope 
through  a  block. 

13.  To  pour  forth  ;  to  emit,  as  a  stream  ;  to 
cause  to  now  ;  to  discharge. 

"  My  statue 
Which,  like  a  fountain  with  a  hundred  spouts. 
Did  run  pure  blood." 

Sliakesp, :  Julius  CcBsar,  ii,  2, 

14.  To  melt,  to  fuse. 

15.  To  form  or  shape  in  a  mould  ;  to  cast,  to 
mould. 

"  Those  hijnters  who  run  their  own  bullets." — Bur- 
roughs :  Pepacton,  p.  11. 

*  16.  To  pursue  in  thought ;  to  carry  in  con- 
templation. 


17.  To  break  through ;  to  evade  :  as,  To  run 
a  blockade. 

18.  To  export  or  import  without  paying 
duty ;  to  smuggle. 

"  Heavy  impositions  lessen  the  import,  and  are  a 
strong  temptation  of  running  gouAs."— Swift. 

19.  To  incur,  to  encounter :  as.  To  run  a 
risk. 

*  20.  To  hazard,  to  risk,  to  venture, 

"  He  would  himself  be  In  the  highlands  to  receive 
them,  and  run  his  fortune  with  them."— Clarendon.' 
Civil  War. 

21.  To  dra  w  or  cause  to  be  drawn  or  marked : 
as.  To  run  a  line. 

22.  To  sew  by  passing  the  needle  through, 
backwards  and  forwards  in  a  continuous  line, 
generally  taking  a  series  of  stitches  on  the 
needle  at  the  same  time  ;  as,  To  run  a  seam. 

*  23.  To  force  into  any  way  or  form ;  to 
bring  to  a  state. 

"  This  tongue  that  runs  so  roundly  in  thy  head 
Should  run  thy  head  from  thy  irreverent  slioulders." 
Shakesp. :  Richard  II.,  li  L 

*  24.  To  make  teasing  remarks  to  ;  to  nag, 
to  worry. 


1[  1.  To  run  ajter 

(1)  To  pursue ;  to  endeavour  to  obtain  J  to 
hunt  after. 

(2)  To  seek  the  company  or  society  of  j  aa. 
He  is  very  nmch  run  after, 

2.  To  run  against : 

(1)  To  come  into  collision  with ;  to  meet 
with  accidentally. 
*  (2)  To  be  adverse  to. 

3.  To  run  a  match  mth  (or  against) :  To  con- 
tend in  running  with. 

i.  To  run  away :  To  flee,  to  escape,  to  elope. 

5.  To  run  away  with : 

(1)  To  convey  in  a  clandestine  or  hurried 
manner  ;  to  escape  or  elope  with. 

(2)  To  bolt  with:  as.  The  horses  ran  wwap 
with  the  carriage. 

(3)  To  huny  on  without  deliberation ;  to 
carry  away. 

"  Thoughta  will  not  he  directed  what  objects  to  par. 
sue,  but  run  away  with  a  man  In  pursuit  of  those  ideas 
they  have  in  view." — Locke. 

(4)  To  be  carried  away  ;  to  adopt  hastily  t 
as.  Do  not  run  away  with  that  idea. 

6.  To  nin  before : 
(1)  To  flee  before. 

*(2)  To  outstrip  in  running;  to  excel,  to 
surpass. 

7.  To  run  down : 

(1)  To  run  or  drive  against  and  overturn  or 
sink  :  as.  To  run  down  a  ship. 

(2)  To  chase  to  weariness,  and  capture  :  lu. 
To  run  down  a  stag. 

(3)  To  crush,  to  overthrow,  to  overwhelm. 

(4)  To  pursue  with  scandal  or  opposition; 
to  depreciate :  as,  To  run  down  another's 
talents. 

(5)  To  cease  to  work  or  act :  as,  A  clock 
runs  down. 

8.  To  run  down  a  coast :  To  sail  along  ib. 

9.  To  run  foul  of:  [Foul,  a.]. 

10.  Tjvun  hard: 

(1)  To  press  hard  or  close  upon  In  a  race  oi 
other  competition  ;  to  come  very  close  to, 

(2)  To  press  with  jokes,  sarcasm,  or  ridicule. 

(3)  To  urge  or  press  importunately, 

11.  To  run  in : 

(1)  Transitive : 

(a)  Ord.  Lang. :  To  take  into  custody ;  to 
lock  up.    {Slang.) 

"  It  seemed  at  one  time  as  If  one  or  two  leading 
owners  of  horses  would  be  ran  in.''~~Pield,  Sept.  4, 
1886. 

(6)  Pnnt. :  To  place  the  carriage,  with  the 
forme  of  types,  so  as  to  obtain  an  impression. 

(2)  Intransitive : 

(a)  To  enter,  to  pass,  or  step  in. 

(b)  To  come  or  get  into  (a  state) ;  as,  To  pjmi 
171  debt. 

12.  To  run  in  one^s  head :  To  linger  in,  Of 
constantly  recur  to  the  memory. 

13.  To  run  in  the  hlood:  To  be  hereditary. 

14.  To  run  into:- 

(1)  To  enter. 

(2)  To  come  or  get  into  (a  state). 


*  15.  To  run  in  trust :  To  get  credit,  to  run 
in  debt. 

16.  To  run  in  with : 

*(1)  Ord.  Lang.:  To  close,  to  comply,  to 
agree  with. 

(2)  Naut. :  To  sail  close  to :  as.  To  run  Ut 
with  the  land. 

*  17.  To  run  mad :  To  become  mad,  to  go 
mad  ;  to  run  into  excesses. 

"  The  worst  of  madmen  is  a  saint  run  mad," 

Pope .  Satires,  iV.  27. 

18.  To  runoff: 

(1)  Intrans. :  To  run  away. 

(2)  Trans. :  To  decide  by  running,  as  a  tie 
or  dead-heat. 

19.  To  run  on : 

(1)  Transitive : 

Print. :  To  continue  or  carry  on,  as  a  Kflft 
without  a  break. 

(2)  Intransitive : 

(a)  Ordinary  Language : 
(i)  To  continue  a  course, 
(ii)  To  be  continued :  as.  An  account  rwa.$ 
on. 


dte,  f&t,  &xe,  amidst,  what,  1^,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pSt, 
or.  wore,  wgU^  work,  whd.  son ;  mnte,  cub,  ciire,  qnite^  cur,  r^ile,  full ;  try,  Sfrisau    so,  ce  =  e ;  ey  =  a ;  qu  =  kw. 


run— rundel 


(ili)  To  talk  incessantly,  to  chatter. 

(iv)  To  joke,  to  ridicule. 

^)  Print. :  To  be  continued  or  carried  on  in 
the  same  line,  without  a  break  or  beginning  a 
new  paragraph. 

20.  To  ntn  on  all  fours ;  to  run  on  four  legs .' 

(1)  Lit. :  To  run  on  hands  and  feet. 

(2)  Fig. :  To  be  exactly  analogous  or  similar ; 
to  agree  exactly ;  to  correspond  in  every  point. 
(OollOq.)    (Followed  by  with.) 

"^Thia  statement  runs  on  four  tegs  Bide  by  Bide  with 
Uoli^ie'B  famous  stateoient  that  opium  was  Boporific 
I)ecRUBe  It  sent  men  to  sleep."— ££.  Jameia  Gazette, 
I3ei>t.  8, 1B86. 

^.  To  run  one's  face :  To  obtain  credit  in  a 
bold  manner.    {Araer.  slang.) 

22.  To  run  one's  letters:  [Letteb,  s.]. 

23.  To  run  out : 
(X) ,  Transitive : 

id)  Ordinary  Language  : 

^1)  To  thrust  or  push  out ;  to  extend. 

*  (ii)  To  waste,  to  exhaust :  as,  To  run  out 
an  estate. 

(b)  Technically: 

(i)  Print. :  To  withdraw  the  carriage,  with 
thfe  forme  of  type,  after  taking  an  impression. 
<ii)  Cricket:  To  put  "out"  while  running, 
0t  out  of  one's  ground. 

"Harchnnt  being  foolishly  run  out." — DaUy  Tele- 
frkph,  July  1. 1885. 

(2)  Intransitive: 

/a)  To  come  to  an  end ;  to  expire :  as,  The 
Kllie  has  run  out. 

(b)  To  stop  after  running  to  the  end  of  its 
fline,  as  a  watch  or  an  hour-glass. 
(fO  To  spread  exuberantly, 
'"insectile  aplmala  .  .  .  run  all  out  into  legs." — 
St^nynond, 

*  (ft)  To  be  wasted  or  exhausted ;  as,  An 
fl^te  runs  out. 

*:(ti)  To  become  poor  by  extravagance. 
(f)  To  finish  in  a  competition. 
**  Eventually  ran  out   a    winner    by  ninety-two 
tiAnia."— Field,  April  4, 1886. 

24.  To  run  out  a  warp,  hawser^  or  cable :  To 
^ry  out  its  end  to  any  object,  for  the  pur- 
|N)se  of  moortng,  warping,  &c. 

ffi.  To  run  out  the  guns :  To  force  their 
nvfizles  out  of  the  port  by  means  of  the  side 
iackles. 

36,  To  run  over: 

(i)  To  overflow. 

(^  To  ride  or  drive  over :  as.  To  run  over  a 
child. 

(3)  To  go  over,  examine,  or  recount  cursorily. 
"And  in  running  over  Europe,  we  shall  flud  that, 

wherever  learning  has  been  cultivated,  it  has  flourished 
h  the  same  advantages  as  in  Oreeoe." — QoldsTnith: 
Polite  Learning,  ch.  iv. 

27.  To  run  riot :  [Riot]. 

28.  To  run  the  eye  over :  To  look  through 
lapidly  or  cursorily ;  to  skim. 

29.  To  run  the  gantlet :  [GantletJ. 

30.  To  run  through : 

(1)  Ordinary  Language : 

(0)  To  go  through,  recount,  or  examine  cur- 
•Oiily  :  as,  To  run  through  an  account. 

(b)  To  spend  quickly,  to  dissipate,  to  ex- 
haust by  extravagance :  as.  To  run  through  a 
fortune. 

(2)  Founding :  To  pass  a  quantity  of  metal 
through  a  mould,  to  remove  auilage,  air,  &c., 
and  to  make  the  ca.stiug  solid. 

31.  To  run  to  seed : 

(1)  Lit.  £  Hort. :  Rapidly  to  develop  seed. 
TJHed  spec,  of  potherbs  the  leaves  of  which  are 
eat'ible  when  in  a  young  state,  but  become 
tough  and  stringy  when  the  plant  is  old  and 
seed-laden. 

"  The  TlleBt  herb  that  rttns  to  seed." 

Tennt/B-n :  Ampkion,  9Sk 

(2)  Fig.:  To  become  impoverished,  ex- 
hausted, or  worn  out ;  to  go  to  waste. 

32.  To  run  together  ; 

(1)  Ord.  Lang.:  To  unite  or  mingle,  as 
metals  fused  in  the  same  vessel,  or  as  colours 
used  in  washing. 

(2)  Mining:  To  fall  in,  as  the  walls  of  a 
lode,  so  as  to  render  the  shafts  and  levels  im- 
passable. 

33.  To  nin  up : 
(1)  Transitive : 

(a)  To  increase  by  addition ;  to  enlarge :  as. 
To  run  up  a  large  account. 


(6)  To  erect;  especially  to  erect  hastily. 

"And  run  up  a  store  out  of  so  many  planks  and  so 
much  corrugated  iron." — DaUy  Telegraph.  Sept  1,  1885. 

(c)  To  thrust  up,  as  something  long  and 
slender. 

(d)  To  raise  in  value. 

"  Engaged  in  running  up  the  prlcea  of  the  Southern 
Lines.  —^on«y  irarket  Remeis,  Aug.  29, 188&. 

(e)  To  sew  up,  by  taking  a  series  of  stitches 
on  the  needle  at  the  same  time ;  to  repair  tem- 
porarily by  sewing. 

(/)  To  add  up  :  as,  To  rv/n  up  a  column  of 
figures. 

(2)  Intransitive : 

(a)  Ord.  Lniig.:  To  rise,  to  grow,  to  in- 
crease :  as,  The  amount  runs  up  quickly. 

(6)  Coursing :  To  be  the  second  in  a  coursing- 
match  ;  to  be  the  runner-up  (q.v.). 

34.  2'o  run  with  the  land  : 

Law  (Of  a  covenant) :  To  atfect  real  property. 

rtin,  s.    [Run,  v.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  The  act  of  running ;  a  course  run ;  specif., 
a  chase  after  an  animal  hunted. 

"After  a  four  hours'  TT*n  last  vrwTn."— Daily  Chronicle, 
Oct.  23,  1884. 

2.  A  trip,  a  pleasure  excursion.    (Colloq.) 
"t  think  of  giving  her  a  run  in  London   for  a 

change." — Dickens:  Martin  Chuzzlewit,  ch.  xxx. 

3.  Power  of  running ;  strength  or  ability  ia 
running. 

4.  A  course,  progress,  or  flow  ;  especially, 
particular  or  distinctive  course,  progi'ess, 
tenor,  &c. 

"He  nowhere  uses  any  softness,  or  any  run  at  verses 
to  please  the  ear."— Broome  /  Jfotes  on  the  Odytsey. 

5.  Continued  course  :  as,  a  run  of  luck ; 
espec,  continued  success  or  popularity. 

"The  average  duration  of  the  theatrical  run  ia 
much  longer  heie."— Daily  Newg,  Jon.  25,  ISSfl. 

6.  A  stream. 

"  A  cold  spring  run  came  down  off  the  mountain."— 
Burroughs :  Pepacton,  p.  16. 

7.  Free  use  of,  or  access  to. 

"The  shilling  gave  every  guest  the  run  of  the  groan- 
ing board." — St.  Jamet's  Gazette,  Sept.  23,  188*. 

8.  A  general  or  extraordinary  demand  or 
pressure  ;  specif.,  a  demand  on  a  bank  or 
treasury  for  redemption  of  its  notes. 

"The  run  upon  the  Bank  of  Ireland  and  the  Pro- 
viocial  Bank  was  very  severe." — £cho,  Sept.  8,  1885. 

9.  Character ;  lay. 

"  He  knew  the  run  of  the  country  better  than  bis 
neighbours."— /"ieM.  Jan.  23,  1886. 

10.  A  place  where  animals  run  or  may  run  ; 
a  large  extent  of  grazing  ground  :  as  a  sheep 
run,  a  cattle  run. 

11.  A  burrow. 

"  These  nimble  creatures  disappear  fnto  the  earth  in 
the  twinkle  of  an  eye,  and  have  a  hundred  under- 
ground runs."— Daily  Telegraph,  Jan.  18,  1833. 

12.  Clamour,  outcry.  (Followed  by  against.) 

13.  A  plank  laid  down  to  support  rollers  in 
moving  buildings  and  other  heavy  objects; 
also  as  a  track  for  wheelbarrows. 

Xi.  A  pair  of  millstones  in  working  order. 
n.  Technically: 

1.  Cricket :  The  complete  act  of  running 
from  one  wicket  to  the  other  by  a  batsman.  The 
match  is  won  by  the  side  making  most  runs. 

2.  Mil.  :  The  swiftest  mode  of  advancing. 

3.  Mining :  The  direction  or  lead  of  a  vein 
of  ore,  or  a  seam  or  stratum  of  other  mineral, 
as  of  coal  or  marble. 

4.  Music:  A  succession  of  notes,  either 
ascending  or  descending,  played  rapidly ;  a 
series  of  running  notes. 

6.  Nautical : 

(1)  The  aftermost  part  of  a  ship's  bottom, 
which  becomes  gradually  narrower  from  the 
floor-timbers  to  the  stem-post. 

(2)  The  coiu'se  or  distance  sailed  by  a  vesseL 
(8)  A  voyage,  trip,  or  pas.sage  from  one  port 

to  another.  (Seamen  are  said  to  be  engaged 
071  the  run  when  they  are  shipped  for  a  single 
voyage  out  or  homeward,  or  from  one  port 
to  another.) 

IT  (1)  ^y  (or  with)  a  (or  tlie)  run :  Suddenly ; 
all  at  once.  (Said  of  a  fall,  descent,  or  the 
like.)    (Slang.) 

"  A  good  prospect  of  their  coming  down  to  the 
ground  with  a  run."— Daily  Telegraph,  Feb.  8,  1886. 

(2)  In  tlie  long  run,  *  at  the  long  run :  In  the 
end,  in  the  result,  eventually. 

"A  mere  pans  examination  never,  in  the  long  nm, 
does  more  than  exclude  absolute  duncefi."— >/.  S.  Mill : 
Knpresentative  Qovej-riment,  ch.  xlv. 


(3)  The  common  run ;  the  run :  That  whi6tk 
is  most  commonly  seen  or  met  with ;  the 
generality. 

(4)  To  get  the  run  upon :  To  make  a  botfe  oii 
to  ridicule. 

(5)  To  let  go  by  the  run : 

Naut. :  To  let  go  at  once  or  entirely.  In 
place  of  slacking  the  rope  and  tackle  by  widoh 
anytliing  is  held  fast 

run-up,  5. 

1.  Bookbind. :  A  fillet  mark  which  mna 
from  head  to  tail  on  the  back,  withoui 
mitring  with  the  horizontal  cross  fijlets  on 
the  panels. 

2.  Coursing:  The  race  between  two  grey- 
hounds from  tlie  slips  to  the  first  turn  of  tbo 
hare. 

"  Ftous  Fraud  scored  the  run-up  Irom  Alouw*<-a 
Field,  Dec  e,  1681 

rim,  pa.  par.  &  a.    [Bun,  «.} 

A.  As  pa.  par. :  (See  the  verb). 

B.  As  adjective : 

1.  Liquefied,  melted,  fused. 

2.  Deserted  ;  as  a  sailor  who  has  deserted 
is  marked  in  the  ship's  books  as  t-uti. 

3.  Conveyed  on  shore  secretly ;  ccmtra- 
band,  smuggled  :  as,  run  spirits. 

4.  Applied  to  lineal  measiu-ementfl,  ss  op' 
posed  to  square  or  solid. 

"  Before  .  .  .  the  measurements  can  be  brought  tnto 
the  form  of  a  bill,  they  have  to  be  reduced  in  various 
forma  .  .  .  some  being  taken  item  by  item  ,  .  .  othen 
are  taken  by  the  lineal  Inch,  foot,  or  yard,  and  ar* 
then  said  to  be  run."—CasseU'8  Technical  £ducat09k 
pt.  xii.,  p.  8GII. 

*  run'-a-gate,  *  run'-na-gate,  •  ren-o- 
gat»  5.  &  0,      [O.   Fr.   renegat  =s  renegadtt 

(q-v.)-] 

A«  As  substantive : 

*  1.  A  renegade,  an  apostat& 
2.  A  deserter,  a  fugitive. 

"The  Carthaginians  shaU  restore  and  deliver  baA 
all  the  renegutes  [perftigas]  and  fugilives  that  havB 
fled  to  their  side  from  us." — F,  BoUimd  :  Livy,  pi  961. 

B.  As  adj. :  Renegade,  runaway. 
"Not  like  enemies  ouercome  by  battell,  bat  IDOB 
runnagate  hl&\ieB."—Qoldyng :  Justine,  foL  12. 

rtin'-a-way,  s.  &  a.    [Eng.  run,  and  awa^}  ) 

A.  As  substantive : 

1.  One  who  runs  from  danger  or  service; 
one  who  forsakes  or  deserts  lawful  service  ;  a 
fugitive. 

"He  soon  overtook  two  or  three  hundred  of  Idi 
runaways  who  had  taken  the  same  road."— Jfucauloy.* 
Bist  £ng.,  ch.  xiii. 

*  2.  One  who  roams  or  wanders  on  tiie 
roads ;  a  vagabond. 

"  A  sort  of  vagabonds,  rascals,  and  rwnaway*.* 

Shaketp. :  Jtichard  HI..  T.  & 

B.  As  adjective: 

1.  Acting  the  part  of  a  runaway  ;  fugitive; 
deserting  lawful  service ;  breaking  from  p&« 
Btraint :  as,  a  runaway  horse. 

2.  Accomplished  or  effected  by  running 
away  :  as,  a  runaway  match, 

*  riin  -  ca'-  tion,  s.  (Lat.  runcatio,  from 
runcatus,  pa.  par.  of  runco  =  to  weed,]    Tha 

act  of  weeding. 

iiin'-9]tii-ate.  a.    [Runcinato-.] 

Bot.  (Of  a  leaf) :  Hook-backed  ;  cnrvecl  in  a 
direction  from  the  apex  to  the  base,  having 
the  points  of  the  great  central  lobes  reflexed, 
as  the  leaves  of  Tarascacym  officinale  (Leoniodott 
Taraxacii,m). 

rnnoinate-pinnatifld,  a. 

Bot. :  Pinnatitid  with  the  tips  of  the  lobea 
reflexed.  (Hooker:  Student's  FUiva  (18731 
p.  215.) 

rfiil-9iu-a-td-,  pref  [Lat.  mndnatxis,  piL 
par.  of  runcino  =.to  plane  df;  rwa.Gma=-^ 
plane.] 

Bot.:  Runcinate(q.v.). 

imncinato-dentatG,  cu 

Bot. :  Uook-backed  and  toothed. 

runcinato-Iaclnlate,  a. 

Bot. :  Both  ruiicinate  and  laciniato. 

rUnd,  s.  fOer.  &  Dflu.  rand -=3.  border.)  A 
selvage  of  broad  clo^'h ;  list ;  a  bonier, 

"That's  uo  lists  or  tailor's  ntntis  or  selvage  of  clalth," 
Scott:  Aniiqiiari/,  ch.  xxiv. 

*run'-del*  s.  [Ruhhel.1  A  nmlet;  a  moab 
with  water  in  it. 


boil,  1)6^ ;  pout,  j<$^l ;  cat,  (ell,  chorus,  (bin,  beuQh ;  go,  gem ;  tMn,  this ;  sizi,  a| ;  expect,  ^KenophoxK,  e^ist.   ph  =  £» 
•<}laa, -tlan  =  sh^xu  -tion, -8loii  =  shtin;-t^oii, -|lo&  =  zIiun»  -clous, -tioa8»-siouB=8hiis.  -Ue. -die,  &&  -  b^l,  deL 
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rundle  —running 


rfin'-dle*  «.    [a  dimin.  from  round  (q.v.).] 
\  L  Ordinary  Langitage : 
h  A  round  or  step  of  a  ladder ;  a  rung. 

"  We  an  to  consider  the  several  steps  and  rwruUea 
we  fti^  to  ascend  by.  "—Duppa. 

*  2.  Something  put  round  an  axis. 

"  Of  an  axis  or  cyliiider,  h&Ting  a  ruTidle  about  It. 
'Wherein  are  fastened  divers  spokes." — Wilket:  Math. 
Mag. 

*  3.  A  baU. 

*  4.  Something  round  or  circular ;  a  circle. 
6,  One  of  the  bars  in  a  lantern-wheel  (q.v.). 
n.  Naut. :  The  drum  of  a  capstan. 

*t^^'-dled  (le  as  el),  a.    [Rundle.]   Round, 
\  circular. 

"  3s  rundU)d  target." 

Chapman  :  Momer ;  niad  rvlL 

•  ribielf-let,  *  mnde-let,  s.    [Runlet.] 

F^ne,  «.    [A.S.  run  =  a  rune,  a  mystery ;  cogn. 

withlcel.  run  =  a  seciet,  a  rune  ;  Goth.rufia; 

O.  H.   Ger.  r7irMi=a  secret,  counsel;  Ger. 

taunen;  Mid.'Eng.  roun^  rou7id  =  to  whisper.] 

Archceology : 

1.  Any  letter  of  the  Futhork  (q.v.).  They 
are  formed  almost  entirely  of  straight  lines, 
and  may  have  been  derived,  as  Schlegel  sup- 
poses, from  the  Phoenicians,  for  several  of  the 
Runic  characters  bear  close  resemblance  to 
the  letters  of  the  Phcenician  alphabet.  Schloe- 
zer  holds  that  they  are  coiTuptions  of  the 
Roman  alphabet,  whilst  another  theory  is 
that  they  are  the  original  characters  of  the 
indo-Gennanic  tribes  brought  from  the  East, 
and  preserved  among  the  races  of  that  stock. 
The  name  Rune  was  first  mentioned  by  Ven- 
antius  Fortunatus  in  the  sixth  century  as  the 
name  of  a  German  letter.  The  knowledge  of 
the  Rujies  was  confined  to  a  small  class,  and 
they  were  used  for  purposes  of  augury,  and 
for  magical  symbols.  They  have  been  grouped 
Into  three  systems— the  Anglo-Saxon,  the  Ger- 
man, and  the  Norse  or  Scandinavian;  but  no 
great  difference  exists  between  them.  Traces 
of  Runes  in  inscriptions  occur  in  England  in 
the  old  kingdoms  of  Northumbria,  Mercia, 
and  Eft.st  Auijlia;  in  Denmark,  Norway,  Swe- 
den, Germany,  and  Iceland.  The  so-called 
Bunes  of  North  America  are  nothing  more 
than  Indian  picture-writing. 

"  The  myatic  Woden,  or  Odin.  the.  Inventor  of  runes, 
Olalms  a  higher  place  lu  the  literature  of  northern 
Bluropethau  the  Greek CaJmufl." — }¥ilson:  PretUitorio 
Annalt  ^f  3c6tl(md,  iL  286. 

2.  Poetry  expressed  in  Runes. 

"  Runes  were  upon  bia  tongue; 
As  on  the  warrior's  bwoto." 

Longfellow :  Tegnei't  Death.  . 

•rAn'-er,  s.  [Eng.  rwnle);  -er.]  A  bard  or 
learned  man  among  the  ancient  Goths. 

Hing,  pret.  &  pa.  par.  o/v.    [Ring,  v.] 

rung,  *ronge,  s.  [A.S.  hrung=  one  of  the 
atakes  of  a  cart;  cogn.  with  0.  Dut.  rovge; 
Icel.  roT)^  =  a  rib  in  a  ship  ;  Goth,  hnigga  = 
a  staff;  Ger.  runge  =  &  pin,  a  bolt;  Irish 
ronga  =  a  rung  ;  Gael,  rong  =■  a  staff,] 

1.  Ordinary  Language: 

L  A  cudgel ;  a  rough,  undressed  staff  or 
piece  of  wood. 

•"  Till,  slap,  come  In  an  nnco  loon. 
And  wi'  a  rung  decide  it." 

Bums :  J>um/i-ie$  FolunteerM. 

2.  The  round  or  step  of  a  ladder. 

3.  The  spoke  of  a  wallower  or  lantern-wheel, 
or  one  of  the  radial  handles  projecting  from 
the  rim  of  a  steering-wheel. 

4.  One  of  the  bars  of  a  windmill-sail. 

II.  Hhipbuild. :  A  floor  or  ground  timber  of 
a  ship's  frame. ' 

rnng-head,  5. 

ShipwTigkt :  The  upper  end  of  a  ship's 
floor  timber. 

run'-ic,  ».  [Eng.  run(e) ; 
■dc) 

1.  Of,  or  pertaining  to 
a  rune  or  runes ;  cut  in 
runes. 

t  2.  Scandinavian. 

"  Beneath    the    ahnde    the 
Northmen  came. 
Fixed  on  each  vale  a  Runic 
name." 
Scott :  RoJceby,  iv.  1. 

runic-knot,  s. 

Arch. :  A  peculiar  twisted  ornament  belong- 
ing to  early  Anglo-Saxon  or  Danish  times. 
Also  called  a  Danish  knot. 


runlc-sta^  runlc-wand,  s.  A  willow 
staff  inscribed  with  runes,  used  in  magical 
ceremonies  or  divinations. 

run'-kled   (le    as   el),  a.     [Wrinkled.] 

(Scotch.) 

rtin'-let  (l),  *  riind'-let.  s.  [A  dimin.  from 
O.  F.  rondeU  =  a  little  tun  or  barrel,  from 
rand  =  round.]  A  small  barrel  of  varying 
capacity,  from  three  to  twenty  gallons,  but 
usually  contahiing  about  fifteen  gallons. 

"  Have  then  a  rundtet  of  briskclaret."— Cartwr^W; 
The  Ordinary,  it  1. 

t  Tun'-let  (2),  s.  [A  dimin.  from  run  (q.v,).] 
A  little  stream,  a  rivulet.  (Tennyson :  In 
Memoriam,  cxix.  13.) 

riinn,  s.  [Mahratta,  &c.  ran  =  B.  thicket,  a 
wood,  a  waste.]  A  wa.ste.  (Used  only  of  the 
Runn  of  Cutch,  which  is  a  salt-marsh  toler- 
ably dry  in  the  hot  season,  flooded  and  im- 
passable in  the  rains.) 

•  riin'-nel,  s.     [A  dimin.  from  run  (q.v.).] 

1.  A  rivulet,  a  small  stream  or  brook. 

"The  familiar  runnels  of  water  which  in  the  In- 
habited country  intei-sect  the  land  every  few  yards."— 
Baii}/  Telegraph,  March  9,  1885. 

2.  A  runner. 

"  Their  roots,  like  molten  metal  cooled  In  flowing. 
Stiffened  in  coils  and  runnels  down  the  hank." 
Lowell,  In  Burroughs:  Pepacton,  p.  142. 

rtin'-ner,  s.    [Eng.  run,  v.  ;  -er.] 
I.  Ordinary  Language : 

I.  One  who  nms  ;  one  who  joins  in  a  race, 

"  Forespent  with  toil,  as  runners  with  a  race." 

Shakesp.  :  3  Eenry  VI„  ii  8. 

*  2.  A  fugitive,  a  runaway. 

"  *Tia  sport  to  maul  a  runner." 

Shakesp. :  Antony  &  Cleopatra,  iv.  7. 

*  3.  A  messenger, 

*4.  An  old  name  for  a  detective  officer  :  as, 
a  Bow-Street  runTier.  (Diclcens :  Oliver  Twist, 
'  ch.  XXX, ) 

*  5.  A  smuggler, 

"  The  unfair  traders  and  nmn«r8."—iforth  :  Life  of 
Lofid  Guilford,  ii.  188. 

6.  A  round  piece  of  wood,  on  which  any 
heavy  weight  is  rolled  along;  a  roller. 

"  The  bam  or  house  was  pried  up,  and  great  runners, 
cUb  in  the  woods,  placed  under  it,  and  under  the 
runners  were  placed  skids."  —  Scr^mer's  Magazine, 
Nov..  1871,  p.  46. 

7.  One  of  the  curved  pieces  of  a  sled  or 
sleigh  which  run  or  slide  upon  the  ground 
and  support  the  bed, 

8.  A  ship  which  runs  a  blockade. 

9.  One  whose  business  it  is  to  solicit  pas- 
sengers for  railways,  steamTaoats,  &c.    (Amer.) 

10.  The  slider  of  an  umbrella  to  which  the 
spreaders  are  pivoted. 

II.  A  run  of  water,  a  stream. 

"  When  they  are  going  up  the  rvmnera  to  spawn." — 
Field,  Oct.  17.  1885. 

11.  Technically: 

1.  Bot. :  A  prostrate  filiform  stem,  forming  at ' 
its  extremity  roots  and  a  young  plant,  which 
itself  gives  birth  to  new  runners,  as  in  the 
strawberry.  Properly  it  is  a  prostrate,  vivi- 
parous scape,  i.e.,  one  producing  roots  and 
leaves  instead  of  flowers.  It  is  akin  to  a 
sucker,  which,  however,  roots  at  various  parts 
of  its  course. 

2.  Entcm.  (PI) :  The  Cursoria  (q.v,). 

3.  Found. :  A  gate  (q.v.). 

i.  Milling.  .  The  revolving  millstone  of  a 
grin  ding-mill.  It  is  usually,  but  not  always, 
the  upper  stone.  Sometimes  both  stones  are 
driven,  and  thus  become  the  upper  and  lower 
runner  respectively. 

5.  Naut. :  A  thick  rope  rove  through  a  single 
block,  a  hook  attached  to  one  end  and  the 
other  passed  around  one  of  the  tackle -blocks. 
A  whip-and-runnor  has  a  single  block  only, 
a.ttached  to  the  fall  of  the  runner. 

6.  Optics:  A  convex  tool  of  cast-iron,  on 
which  lenses  are  supported  while  grinding  in 
the  shell. 

7.  Ornith.  (PL):  The  Cursores  (q.v.). 

8.  -Saddlery  :  A  loop,  usually  of  metal,  used 
in  harness-making  to  receive  a  running  strap 
or  rein  The  gag-rein  passes  through  runners 
suspendetl  from  the  throat-latch  on  each  side 
of  the  throat. 

9.  Stone-working:  A  rubber  (q.v.), 

10.  Wdl-boring. ;  A  loop-shaped  piece  for 
taking  hold  of  the  topit  or  top-piece  of  the 
train  of  boring-rods. 


runner-ball^  s. 

Gujipowder :  A  wooden  dish  which  crushes 
the  mill-cake  through  the  meshes  of  the  sieve* 
in  granulating  gunpowder. 

runner-stick,  s. 

Found.  ;  A  cylindrical  or  slightly  conical 
piece  of  wood,  whicli  acta  as  a  patterh  to 
form  the  upright  part  of  the  gate. 

runner-tackle,  s. 

Naut. :  A  luff-tackle  applied  t-o  the  nmnfng 
end  of  a  rope  passed  through  a  movable  pillow. 
[Runner.] 

runner-up,  s. 

Coursing. :  The  greyhound  which  takes  the 
second  prize,  losing  only  the  final  course  with 
the  actual  winner  of  the  stakes ;  hence  any 
competitor  who  i-uns  second,  or  takes  second 
place  in  any  competition. 

"The  falling  together  of  last  year's  winner  and 
runner-up."— i-^eld,  Dec  6, 18B4. 

riin'-net,  ■?.    [Rennet,] 

riin'-nmg,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.    [Run,  v.\ 

A.  As  pr.  par. :  (See  the  verb). 

B.  ^s  adjective : 

1.  Moving  or  proceeding  at  a  run. 

2.  Kept  for  running ;  as,  a  running  horae. 

3.  Discharging  pus  or  matter:  as,  arutmim^ 
sore. 

i.  Not  discharged  at  the  time,  but  settled 
periodically  :  as,  a  running  account. 
6.  Interspersed  with  the  original  matter.     . 

"Her  running  comhient  on  the  plates  combiner 
Benalhle  notes  with  good  Rdvice."—Atne7iceu/m,  Dec.  HO, 
1884.  ,  ^  ;• 

6.  In  succession ;  without  any  day,  week,  4;c., 
intervening;  as,  He  came  three  days  running, 

C.  As  substantive ; 

1.  The  act  of  one  who  or  that  which  runs; 

2.  That  which  runs  or  flows  ;  quantity  rmu^ 

3.  Power,  ability,  or  strength  to  run. 

4.  Matter  or  pus  discharged  from  a  sore. 

T[  (1)  To  make  good  one's  running :  To  run  as 
well  as  one's  rival ;  to  prove  one's  self  a  match 
for  one's  rival,  ,  . . 

(2)  To  make  the  running :  ■  ■. 
■  Racing:  To  force  the  pace  at  the  beginning 

of  a  race, 

(3)  To  take  up  the  running : 

Racing:  To  take  the  lead  in  forcing  the 
pace ;  to  take  the  most  active  part  in  any 
undeitaking.' 

running-block,  s. 

Naut. :  A  hooked  block  which  moves  as  the 
fall  is  hauled  upon, 

running-board,  s.  A  naiTow  platform 
extending  along  the  side  of  a  locomotive.  ',  ." 

running-bowline,  $. 

Naut. :  A  knot  in  which  the  end  is  takenj 
round  the  standing  part  and  made  into  a 
bowline  around  its  own  part. 

running-buddle,  s. 

Mining:  [Buddle], 
running-bugs,  s.  pi. 
Entom. :  A  term  suggested  by  W.  S.  Dallas, 
P.L,S.,  for  the  Geocores,  or  Land-bugs. 

running-days,  s.  pi. 

Comm.  :  A  chartering  term  for  consecutive 
days  occupied  on  a  voyage,  &c.,  including 
Sundays,  and  not  being  therefore  limited  to 
working  days. 

running-fight,  «.    A  fight  kept  up  be-, 
tween   a   party 
pursuing  and 
one  pursued. 

running- 
fire,  s.  A  con- 
stant fire  of  ar- 
tillery or  mus- 
ketry ;  hence,  a 
constant  or  con- 
tinued course  of 
anything;  as,  a 
running  -fire  of 
questions. 

*  running  - 
footman,  s.  A 

livery  -  servant,  hjnnino-footman. 

one  or  more  of 

whom  were  formerly  kept  by  noblemen,  to 


&te,  fS-t,  fare,  amidst,  what,  taU,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  th^re;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot, 
or,  wore,  woU;  work,  whd,  son ;  mute,  ciib,  ciire,  i^te,  cur,  rule,  full ;  try,  Syrian,    se,  ce  =  e ;  ey  =  a ;.  qu  =  kw. 


runningly— ruralist 
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nin  before  their  carriages  and  give  notice  of 
tluir  approach.     It  is  helieved  that  the  Duke 
of  Queensberry,  wlio  died  in  1810,  was  the  last 
person  in  England  -who   employed    running 
footmen.    The  illustration  is  from  the  sign 
of  a  public-house  in  Hayes-Mews,  Berkeley- 
Square,  formerly  a  house  of  call  for  running- 
footinen.    (Notes  (&  Queries,  2nd  ser.,  i.  9.) 
"  Two  running-footrntm,  dressed  in  white,  with  black- 
lockey-ciyjs  aiitl  long  etaflfe  in  their  hands,  hended  the 
train."— Sco«-  Bride  qf  LammerTnoor,  ch.  xxii. 

running-gear,  s. 

Vehicle:  The  entire  portion  of  the  vehicle 
belf*w  the  bed  or  body.  SpecificaUy,  the 
wheels,  axles,  perch  (if  any),  hounds,  bolsters, 
and  tongue. 

nmning-liand,  s. 

1.  A  style  of  penmanship  in  which  the  let- 
ters are  formed  without  raising  the  pen  from 
the  paper. 

2.  Print. :  A  fount  of  type  in  imitation  of 
Bucli  writing. 

running-off,  s. 

Found. :  The  act  of  opening  the  tap-hole  of 
a  blast-fnrnaee  to  allow  the  metal  to  flow  into 
the  channels  and  thence  to  the  moulds. 

rnnning-partp  s. 

Naut.:  Tiie  hauling-part  or  fall  of  a  tackle; 
as  distinguished  from  the  standing-part. 

rnnning-policies,  s.  pi, 

Comvt. :  Open  policies,  covering  the  risk 
attiiching  to  the  property  on  board  a  ship, 
during  an  entire  season,  or  up  to  some  speci- 
fied date,  instead  of  during  a  single  voyage. 

running-rein,  s. 

Manege ;  A  drivingi^rein  which  runs  over 
pulleys  on  the  headstall  to  increase  its  freedom 
of  motion.  It  frequently  passes  over  sheaves 
on  the  bit  and  returns  up  the  cheek,  so  as  to 
pull  the  bit  up  into  the  angle  of  the  mouth. 

running-rigging,  s. 

Naut. :  Ropes  for  arranging  the  yards  and 
sails,  as  braces,  sheets,  halyards,  bowlines,  &c. 
[Standing-rigging.  ] 

mnning-thrnsli,  s.    [Frush,  (2),] 

running-title,  s. 

Print. :  A  line  at  the  head  of  a  page  indi- 
cating the  subject.    [Headline.] 

•riin'-ning-l^,  adv.  [Eng.  running:  -ly-] 
Without  hesitation. 

"Played  I  not  off-hand  and  runningly  S' 

R,  Brovming:  Matter  Hugues  of  Saxe-Gotha. 

•run'-nion  (i  as  y),  s.    [Runyon.] 

•  r&-n6r-o-gist,  s.  [Eng.  runolog(y):  -ist.] 
One  skilled  in  runes. 

"The  advanced  school  of  Scandinavian  runologiats." 
—AfheruBum,  June  28, 1879. 

•rEt-nol'-d-gy,  s.  [Eng.  Tun{e) ;  -ology.}  The 
science  of  runes  ;  the  principles  on  which  the 
study  of  runes  is  based. 

"  The  facta  of  rwioloffy  absolutely  demand  that  the 
Iron  Age  in  Scandinavia  shall  be  many  hundreds  of 
jeara  l^ote  Christ."— Actidemi/,  May  8, 1886,  p.  3S2. 

r&i'-rig,  o.  [Apparently  from  run  and  rig.) 
Applied  to  lands,  the  alternate  ridges  of 
which  belong  to  different  owners.    (Scotch.) 

r^t,  *  ront,  s.  fEtyrti.  doubtful ;  cf.  Dut. 
ruTid  =  a  bullock  or  cow.] 

1.  An  animal  smaller  and  shorter  than  the 
usual  size  of  the  breed. 

"AmoDstrous  Welsh  runt,  the  ngliest  bnite  that 
crobably  cuald  be  found  in  the  country?' — Field, 
I>ec.  G.  1884. 

2.  A  shrivelled,  sapless,  withered  animal. 

"  Tour  hung  beef  was  the  worst  I  ever  tasted  ;  and 
as  hard  as  the  very  horn  tlie  uld  runt  wore  when  she 
UvetL" — Laud  :  Letter  to  Lord  Strafforde. 

3.  A  dwarf;  a  mean,  despicable  person. 

4.  The  stem  of  colewort  ot  cabbage ;  the 
dead  stump  of  a  tree.    (Scotch.) 

"  Poor  Willie,  wi'  hia  bow-kail  runt." 

Bums:  Balloioeen, 
&  A  variety  of  pigeon. 

"There  are  nints  weighing  more  than  two  pounds 
each."— iJdWj/  Telegraph,  Nov.  17,  1885. 

6.  A  raw  country  girl. 

rfinV-^,  a.    [Eng.  runt;  •y.'\    Short  and  thick. 
**  \  runty  pig  tied  to  a.iMa"— Harper's  Magazine, 
Oct,  1886,  p.  696. 

r&a'-way,  s.  [Eng,  ■niuand  way.'l  The  mn 
of  an  animal. 

"  We  atood  8o  that  eacb  commanded  one  of  the  rwn- 
iwyslndioited."— ^urrouffftj;  Pepactoriy  p.  298. 


rii  pee',  s.    [MahrattarTipava=Hind.  rwpiya 
a  rupee,  silver,  from  Sausc.  r&pya  —  silver, 
wrought  silver,  or  gold.] 
Coinage : 

1.  A  silver  coin  in  use  in  the  British 
dominions  in  India,  with  corresponding  ones 
of  mnch  inferior  woikmanship  and  variable 
value  in  tlie  native  states.  In  1875  the  Madras 
or  Company's  rupee  of  16  annas,  or  192  }tice, 
was  valued  at  Is.  10ld.,and  the  Sicca  rupee  = 
1^  of  the  Company's  rupee.  Is.  Il4^d.  Next 
year(lS76)  the  appreciation  of  gold  began  or 
became  perceptible  with  the  corresponding 
depreciation  of  silver.  Tested  by  a  gold 
standard  the  Madras  rupee  steadily  fell,  and 
in  18S6  was  worth  about  Is.  6d.  only.  As  the 
Indian  government  receiving  taxesin  silver,  has 
to  pay  home  charges  in  gold  or  its  full  equiva- 
lent, it  lost,  in  1876-7,  a  little  over  two 
millions  of  pounds  sterling,  and  in  18S2-3 
more  tlian  tliree  millions.  (IV.  W.  Hunter: 
Indian  Empire,  Statesvian'.s  Year  Book,  Sc) 

2.  A  gold  coin.  In  1875  the  Bombay  rupee 
was  worth  £1  10s.  Ijd.,  the  Madras  one,  of  15 
silver  rupees,  £1  9s.  2^-  Since  then  they 
have  greatly  risen  in  value.     [1.] 

r'fii-pe'-li-an,  a.  [From  the  village  of  Rupel- 
monde,  south  of  Antwerp.]    (See  compound.) 

rupelian-beds,  s.  pi. 

Geol, :.  The  Middle  Oligocene  of  Belgium. 

*  ru-pel'-la-ry,  a.  [Lat.  rupes  =  a  rock.] 
Rocky. 

Ru'-pert,  s.     [The  nephew  of  Charles  L] 

Rupert's  drop,   t  Rupert's  ball,  s. 

A  small  globule  of  cooled  glass  with  along,  thin 
projection.  When  this  slender  part  is  broken, 
the  whole  globitle  goes  into  small  fragments. 
The  name  was  given  because  the  drops  were 
first  brought  to  England  by  Prince  Rupert. 

ru'-pi-a,  s.    [Gr.  pun-os  (rhupos)  =  dirt.] 

Patlwl. :  A  bulbous  disease,  always  syphili- 
tic, resembling  pemphigus,  but  the  crust  be- 
comes hard,  horny,  and  remains  attached,  the 
ulceration  forming  layer  after  layer  under- 
neath, till  it  assumes  the  characteristic  cockle- 
shell form  of  the  disease.  Underneath  the 
scab  a  grey  sloughy  ulcer  is  present,  and  the 
rupia  ulceration  and  crusts  frequently  form 
from  syphilis  without  any  bulbous  eruption. 

rii-pi-c3ip'-ra,  s.  [Lat.  mpes  =  a  rock,  and 
capra  =  a  she-goat] 

1.  Zool. :  Chamois(q.v.),ageniis  of  Bovidffi  ; 
in  Sir  V.  Brooke's  classification  the  sole  genus 
of  Rupicaprinse.  There  is  but  one  species, 
Rupicapra  tragus,  ranging  from  the  Alps  to 
the  Caucasus.  Elongate,  slender  round  horns 
(in  both  sexes)  ;  neaily  erect  from  above  the 
orbit,  suddenly  hooked  backwards  at  tip ; 
nose  ovine,  hairy  ;  fur  soft. 

2.  Palceont. :  From  the  Post-Pliocene  (caves) 
of  France. 

ru-pi-ca-pri'-nse,  s.  pi.  [Lat  rupicupr(a) ; 
fern,  pl.'adj,  suff.  -ince.]    [Rupicapra.] 

ru-pic'-o-la,  s.  [Lat.  rupes  =  &  rock,  and 
coto— to  inliabit.] 

Ornith. :  Cock  of  the  Rock ;  a  genus  of 
Rupicolinse  (q.v.),  with  three  species,  from 
the  Amazonian  region  and  Guiana.  Bill  mo- 
derate, robust,  rather  vaulted  ;  nostrils  oval, 
lateral,  partly  hidden  by  the  feathers  of  the 
elevated  crest ;  feet  large,  strong,  syndactyle  ; 
tarsi  partially  covered  with  feathers ;  wings 
short,  rounded, 

ru-pi-c6-li'-nS8,  s.  pi.  [Mod  Lat.  rupicoJ(a) ; 
Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -ince.] 

Ornith.  :  A  sub-family  of  Cotingidse,  for- 
merly a  sub-family  of  Pipridse.  It  now  con- 
tains two  genera  :  Rupicola  and  Phcenicocer- 
cus.    (Wallace.) 

Riip'-pell  (ii  as  u),  s.  [Wilhelm  Peter  Ed- 
ward Simon  Riippcll,  a  German  traveller  and 
naturalist,  born  1790.] 

Riippell's  griffon,  s. 

Ornith. :  Gyps  rUppelli,  from  Abyssinia. 


Achenes  or  drupes  four,  on  long  stalks,  each 
one-seeded.  Known  species  one  or  mora. 
Ruppia  vuiritima,  a  small  herb  with  linear,  se- 
taceous, submerged  leaves,  is  found  in  Britain^ 
in  saltwater  pools  and  ditches. 

riip'-tile,  a.  [Mod.  Lat.  ruptilis,  from  Lat. 
ruptus  =  broken.] 

Bnt. :  Bursting  irregularly,  not  in  the  Una 
of  union  of  parts  in  cohesion. 

*  riip'-tion,  s.  [Lat.  ruptio,  from  ruptns,  pa. 
par.  of  rttmpo  =  to  break.]  A  breach ;  a, 
breaking  or  bursting  open ;  rupture. 

"  The  plenitude  of  veasela  or  plethora,  cnuaes  an  ex- 
travasation of  blood,  by  ruptian  or  apertion.'*— iri*«- 
man:  Treatises. 


See  def.]    A  corrupt  ofi 


riip'-pi-a,  s.    [Named  after  H.  B.  Ruppius,  a 
German  botanist.] 

Bot.  :  A  genus  of  JuncaginaceEe  (J.indley),  of 
Naiadese,  tribe  Potameae  (Sir  J.  Hooker). 
Flowers  perfect,  generally  two  in  a  peduncle 
arising  from  spatbaeeous  leaf  sheaths.  Peri- 
anth none,  stamens  four,  anthers  one-celled. 


*  rup'-tu-g,-ry,  ». 

Roturier  (q.v.). 

riip'-ture,  s.     [Fr.,  from  Lat.  rvptura,  fern,  of 
■    ruptnhis,  fut.  par.  of  rumpo  —  to  break  ;  Sp, 
Totura  ;  Ital.  rotture.] 
I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Lit.:  The  act  of  breaking  or  bnrstinfj; 
the  state  of  being  broken  or  violently  parted. 

"The  egg  that  Boon 
Biirating  with  kindly  rupti^re  forth  disdloa'd 
Their  callow  youug."  ildton :  P.  L.,  vii.  419. 

2.  Pig.  :  A  breach,  as  of  peace,  friendship, 
or  concord,  between  either  individuals  or 
nations  ;  a  quarrel ;  a  breaking  off  of  friendly 
relations,  ' 

IL  Med. :  Hernia  (q.v.). 

^  A  Rupture  Society  to  provide  poor  per- 
sons suffering  from  rupture  with  trusses,  was 
established  in  London  in  1804. 

rup'-ture,  v.t.  &  i.    [Rupture,  8.) 
A.  Transitive  : 
I.  Literally : 

1.  To  break,  to  burst ;  to  part  violently. 

"  The  vessela  of  the  brain  and  nienibraiioa,  if  rup^ 
tureii,  abaorb  the  extravasated  blood."-— iSAarp. 

2.  To  affert  with,  or  cause  to  suffer  froqa 
rupture  or  hernia^ 

IL  Fig. :  To  cause  a  breach  in ;  to  break.' 

"  The  Treaty  of  Berlin,  after  having  survived  aeven 
years,  has  at  length  been  ruptured  in  an  important 

■poi lit."— Daily  Telegraph,  Oct.  7,  1885. 

*  B.  Intrans. :  To  suffer  a  breach  or  dis- 
ruption. 

rup'-ture-wort,  s.      [Eng.  rupture,  s.,  and 
wort.]' 
Bot.  :  (1)    Herniaria  glabra  [Herniaria]  ; 

(2)  Alter )Lanthera  polygonoides. 

riip'-tur-ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.    [RupnjKE,  p.] 
A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  <&  partidp.  adj.':  (See 
the  verb). 
C.  As  substantive: 

Bot. :  An  irregular  method  of  bursting  ;  the 
production  of  irregular  holes  or  rents  in  a 
pericarp  by  the  spontaneous  contraction  of 
part  of  it,  as  in  Antirrhinum  and  Campanula. 

ru'-ral,  *  ru-rall,  a.  &  s.    [Fr.  rural,  fi-om 
Lat.'  riiraJis,    from   ms,  genit.    ruris  =  the 
country;  Sp.  &  Port,  rural;  Ital.  ruraZe.] 
A.  As  adjective : 

1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  country,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  a  city  or  town  ;  resembling 
or  suitable  to  the  country  ;  rustic. 

"  For  I  have  lov'd  the  rural  walk  through  lime* 
Of  grassy  swavth,"  Cowper  :  Task,  i.  lOff. 

2.  Of  or  pertaining  to  agriculture  or  far-w- 
ing  :  as,  rural  economy. 

*3.  Living  in  the  country  ;  rustic. 

"  Here  ia  a  rural  fellow." 
Shakesp. :  Antony  &  Cleopatra,  t,  ft. 

•  B,  As  suhst. :  An  inhabitant  of  the  countiy. 

"Ye  said  sir  Thomas  pnnyssbed  the  sayd  vyllages 
and  rura/lis  bygreuoua  fiuee." — Fabyan:  Cranyda 
(Philip  de  Valoys,  an.  19). 

rural-dean,  s.     An  ecclesiastic,  under  ^ 
the    bishop   and    archdeacon,   who  has   t'le 
peculiar  care  and  inspection  of  the  clergy  and 
laity  of  a  district. 

rural-deanery,  s.  The  jurisdiction  of  a 
Tural  dean  or  archdeacon.  It  is  an  aggrega- 
tion of  parishes. 

*  ru'-ral-i§im,  s.     [Eng.  rural ;  -ism.] 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  rural. 

2.  An  idiom  or  expression  peculiar  to  tSio 
country  as  opposed  to  the  town. 

*  ru'-ral-ist,  .f,     [TSr^g.  rural ;  -ist.]    One  who 

leads  a  rural  life.    (Coventry  :  Philemon  to  Hy- 
daspes,  conv.  3.) 


b8il,  bd^;  pout,  j6^1;  cat,  9911,  chorus.  9liin,  benQh;  go,  gem;  tMn,  this;  sin,  as;  expect,  Xenophon,  e^ist,    -£iag» 
-<daai.  -cian  =  shan.   -tioo,  -sion  =  «>iiiw ;  -tion,  -§sion  =  zliim.   -cious,  -tious,  -sious  —  sLiis.   -ble,  -dle^  &c.  =  bcl*  d©X» 
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•  rA-r3l'-i-ty,  s.  [Eng.  rural;  -ity.]  The 
qoality  or  state  of  being  rural ;  ruralness. 

rd.'^r9l-lZG,  v,i.  &  (,     [Eng.  rural;  -ize.) 

A.  Intrans. :  To  go  into  the  country  to 
hwQ  ;  to  live  in  the  country. 

B.  Tra7i5. :  To  make  rm*al ;  to  give  a  rural 
appearance  to. 

T^'-ral-lp,  adv.  [Eng.  rural ;  -ly.]  In  a  rural 
ntaniier ;  as  in  the  country. 

"  RureUly  situated  at  Bome  distance  from  the  body 
of  the  town." — Wakefield:  JUemoiri,  p.  76, 

r^'-ral-ness,  s.  [Eng.  rural;  -mess.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  rural ;  rui-aJity. 

•  ru-ric'-o-list,  s.  [Lat.  ruricola,  from  rua, 
genit.  ruris  =  the  country,  and  colo  =  to  live.] 
An  inhabitant  of  the  country. 

rfii-ri~de-ca'-nal,  a.  [Lat.  nis,  genit.  ruris 
=  the  country,  and  decantcs  =  a  dean.]  Of  or 
pertaining  to  an  archdeacon  ;  under  the  juris- 
diction of  an  archdeacon. 

"  A  dioceae  no  larger  than  a  ruridecanai  dUtriot.*— 
Church  Timet,  Feb.  12, 1896. 

*  rA-rig'-en-otis,  a.    [Lat.  rus,  genit.  ruris 

=  the  country,  and  gigno,  pa.  t.  genui  =  to 
b^et.]    Born  in  the  country. 

rft'-^a,  «.    [Malay  russa  =  a  deer,] 

ZooL  :  A  genua  of  Cerviilse,  or  a  sjib-genus 
of  Oervus,  with  several  species,  from  the  East 
Indies.  They  are  generally  of  large  size,  and 
have  round  antlers,  with  a  snag  projecting  in 
front  just  above  the  base  of  each.  There  are 
several  species,  of  which  the  best  known  is 
Riisa  aristotelis,  the  Sarabur  (q.v.). 

r&B'-cna.  s.  [Lat.  ruscum  =  butcher*3-broom,) 
Bot.  :  Butcher" s-broom  ;  a  genus  of  Aapara- 
ginecB  or  Asparageee,  Dioecious ;  peiianth 
spreading,  of  six  sepals;  filaments  combined 
into  a  tube ;  stamens  three,  sessile ;  ovary 
three  -  celled  ;  berry  usually  one  -  seeded. 
Known  species  four  or  five,  from  the  north 
temperate  zone.  The  seeds  of  some  have  been 
roasted  afi  coffee.  Euscus  aculeatus  was  form- 
erly used  as  an  aperient  and  diuretic,  and  R. 
hjtpoglossHm  as  a  gargle.  R.  aculeatus  is  the 
common  Butcher's  Broom ;  used  by  butchers 
iit  Europe  to  sweep  their  blocks. 

r&i^e,  s.  [Fr.  =  a  strab^em,  from  rusw  =  to 
beguile,  from  O.  Fr.  reuser  =  to  refuse,  to 
recoil,  to  escape;  hence,  to  use  tricks  to 
escape,  from  Lat.  recnso  =  to  refUse.]  A 
stratagem,  an  artifice,  a  trick,  a  wile. 
^  Ruse  de  guerre :  A  trick  of  war ;  a  atmtagem . 

rfi^   (1)>    *resche,    ^risclie,    "rishe, 

*mscKie,  s.  [A.S.  risce^  resce  ;  Cf.  Low  Ger. 
rush,  riseh  ;  Dut.  &  Ger.  rusch ;  Lat.  rubcum 
=  butcher's-bruoni.] 

1.  Literally  &  Botany : 

(1)  The  several  species  of  the  genus 
Junens.  Marsh  plants  with  flowers  of  higher 
organization  than  grasses  or  sedges,  from 
which  they  are  readily  distinguished  by 
their  stem.  This  is  unjointed,  and  has  a 
central  pith  which  may  be  used  as  a  very 
fetehle  taper  [Rush-light],  and  woven  into 
Ittiskets,  ropes,  &c.  The  deep  roots  of  some 
species,  as  Juncits  acutus  and  /.  maritiTnAis  are 
planted  on, the  embankments  of  Holland,  &c,, 
to  defend  them  against  the  encroachments  of 
the  sea.  Some  are  troublesome  weeds  in  un- 
drained  land.    {Job  viii.  11.) 

(2)  ChondriUa  juncea. 

(S)  Vaiious  plants  more  or  less  superficially 
lesembling  J  uncus. 
(4)  (PL) :  The  order  Juncacese  (q.v.). 

2.  Fig.  -•  Used  to  denote  anything  of  little 
or  no  worth  ;  the  merest  trifle  ;  a  straw,  a  tig : 
as,  I  do  not  care  a  rush. 

rush-bearing,  a.  &  s. 

A.  As  adj. :  Bearing  or  producing  rushes. 

B,  As  substantive : 

1.  A  name  in  the  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire, 
and  some  other  parts  of  Englaml,  for  the  Wake 
or  Feast  of  Dedication  of  a  Church,  when  the 
parishioners  used  to  strew  the  church  with 
rushes  and  sweet-smelling  herbs. 

2,  (PI.):  Devices  of  wooden  framework, 
covered  with  moss,  rushes,  and  finw>;js,  ■vith 
which  a  church  is  decorated  on  tlie  Feast  of 
Dedication. 

"The  ruxh-bearinyg  remain  in  the  clmrcU  over  the 
Sunday  until  the  foUowing  Monday  afternoon. "—7%« 
Qjieen,  Sept.  26, 18B5. 


msb-bottomed,  a.  Having  a  bottom  or 
seat  made  of  rushes :  aa,  a  rush-bottomed  chair. 

*  rash-buckler,  s.  A  bullying,  swagger- 
ing fellow ;  a  swashbuckler, 

"  Take  into  tbia  number  also  their  serrants  :  I  mean 
aU  that  flock  of  stout,  bragging  nish-biicfclert."—Sir  T. 
Mora :  Utopia  (ed.  RobiDSon),  bk.  IL,  ch.  iv. 

msh-broom,  s. 

Bot. :  The  legurainouB  genus  Viminarla. 

rush-candle,  s.    A  rush-light  (q.v.X 

"  Some  gentle  taper. 
Though  a  nuh-eandle  from  the  wicker  hole." 

MUton;  Comiu,  838. 

rush-light,  s. 

1.  A  tallow  candle  with  a  rush  wick.  Rush- 
lights are  made  in  the  same  manner  as  dip- 
candles,  a  peeled  rush  being  used  for  a  wick. 
One  narrow  ribbon  of  the  rind  is  left  on  the 
pith  to  hold  it  together.  The  rushes  thus  pre- 
pared are  bleached  and  dried.  They  are 
dipped  vertically  in  the  inelted  tJiUow  several 
times,  as  usual  with  dip-candles.  As  they 
burn  slowly,  and  give  only  a  feeble  light,  they 
are  often  used  in  sick  rooms. 

2.  Any  weak,  flickering  light 

rash-lilce,  u.  Resembling  a  rush  ;  hence, 
weak. 

"  By  only  tilting  with  &  ntih-like  lance." 

Afirrour/or  Magiitratet,  p,  788. 

rush-mat,  ?.    A  mat  made  of  rushes. 
rush-nut,  8. 

Bot. :  Cyperus  esculentus,  a  sedge,  not  a 
genuine  rush.    [Cypebus.] 

"  rush-ring,  s.  A  ring  made  of  rushes, 
formerly  used  in  mock-mairiages, 

rush-toad,  5.    [Natterjack.1 

rush- wheat,  d. 

Bot. :  Triticuin  jwnceum,  the  Ruahy  Sea- 
wheat,  a  British  plant  growing  along  sandy 
sea-shores. 

rush  (2),  i.    [Bush,  v.) 

1.  Lit.  :  A  pushing  or  driving  forward  with 
eagerness  and  haste ;  a  violent  motion  or 
course. 

"  With  B  violent  nuJi  •erered  him  from  the  dnke, 
who  with  thereatweiit  on  quickly  through  the  town. 
—Retigui^  Wottoniana,  p.  230. 

2.  Fig. :  An  eager  demand  ;  a  run. 

"  In  view  of  the  ruth  of  applicants  for  every  free 
Bcholarsbip  at  achoolB  and  oniversitieB.^— JJaiZy  Tele- 
gj-aph.  Sept.  28,  1885. 

riish,  *  rnsche,  v.i,  &.  t.  [0.  Sw.  ruska, 
r7wa  =  to  rush  ;  ruska  =  to  shake ;  Dan.  ruske; 
Ger.  rawscAew  =  to  rustle,] 

A.  Intrans^Uive : 

1.  To  move  or  drive  forward  with  haste  and 
eagerness  ;  to  hurry  forward  tumultuously. 

"  Ho  thinks  the  queen  Is  ruthing  to  bis  arms." 

Pope  :  Homer  ;  Odyuey  xx.  115. 

2.  To  enter  with  undue  eagerness,  or  with- 
out due  deliberation,  reflection,  and  prepara- 
tion :  as,  To  rush  into  speculation,  to  rush 
int^  print. 

B.  Transitive: 

1.  To  put  forward  over  hastily  ;  to  hurry 
forward. 

"  In  the  first  place  a  number  of  billa  are  ru«A«cl 
through  Parliament.  They  must  be  paseed  coUte  qut 
coiUe.— Daily  Telegraph,  Aug.  4,  18V4. 

*  2.  To  throw  down ;  to  overturn. 
**  Of  alle  hlB  ryche  castiUea  rusche  doune  the  walles.* 
Jlorte  Arthure,  1,339. 

*  riished,  a.    [Eng.  rush  (1),  s.  ;  -ed.} 

1.  Abounding  with  rushes  ;  rushy. 

"  Near  the  ituh'd  marge  of  Cherwell's  flood." 

Warton :  Odea,  i. 

2.  Covered  with  rushes  :  as,  a  rushed  floor. 

rfish'-er  (l),  s.  [Eng.  rush  (1),  s. ;  -er.]  One 
whose  business  it  was  to  strew  rushes  on  the 
floors  at  dances,  &c. 

"  Fiddlers,  rushen,  puppet-masters, 
Ju^lere,  and  gipsies."  Ben  Jonian. 

riish'-er  (2),  «.  [Eng.  rush,  v. ;  -er.]  One  who 
rushes ;  one  who  acts  with  undue  haste  and 
violence. 

rfish'-i-neSS,  a.  [Eng.  rushy;  -ness.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  rushy  or  abounding 
with  rushes. 

rush'-y,  *  rush-ie.  a.    [Eng.  rush  (i),  s. ;  -y.] 

1.  Abounding  with  rushes. 

"  Our  first  field  is  gross,  sloping  down  to  a  ruihy 
patch."— ^"e/d.  March  2T,  1886. 

2.  Made  of  rushes. 


•rushy-fHng©d.a.    Fringed  or  bordered 

with  rushes. 

-  By  the  ruahy/Hngftd  bank.'    MfUon :  Oomut,  SW. 

^  Apparently  a  special  coinage.  Prof.  D. 
Masson  (note  in  toe)  says  : 

••  An  adjective  formed,  aa  It  were,  from  a  previons 
compound  noun,  rushy-fringe :  uuleea,  by  a  very 
forced  device,  for  which  there  is  no  authority,  we 
Bhould  resolve  the  word  thm-^ruah-u/tinged. 

rA'-fine,  o.    [Mod.  Lat  nts(a);  -ine.] 

Zool. :  A  name  applied  to  a  group  of  Bppr, 
of  which  Rusa  is  the  type.  The  horns  huve 
an  anterior  basal  snag,  and  the  beam  ends  in 
a  simple  bifurcation ;  muffle  not  separate  from 
muzzle,  and  set  high  ;  hair-tuft  on  hind  legs. 
"Another  member  of  the  liiitine  deer  ia  the  well, 
known  Axis."—  Wood :  Illut.  Jfitt.  Bitt.,  t  GflB, 

rii_s|_OCh'-ine,  ».     [Etym.  not  apparent.] 
Chem. :  A  red  substance  produced  byevapo- 
rating  the  green  solution  formed  when  chloi  1 1  le 
water  and  ammonia  are  added  to  a  solution  of 
quinine.     It  ia  soluble  in  alcohol. 

riislE,  s.  [Sp.  rosea  de  mar  =  sea-rusks ;  rvKw 
=  a  roll  of  bread  ;  cf.  Port,  rosea  =  the  wind- 
ing of  a  serpent,  a  screw.] 

1.  A  kind  of  light  cake,  or  a  kind  <rf  soft 
sweetened  biscuit. 

"  After  a  hasty  meal  of  coffee  and  r*uk»,  I  got  to  the 
water-Bide."— ^iflW,  April  4,  1880. 

2.  A  kind  of  small  cake  or  loaf  which  liaa 
been  rasped. 

3.  A  kind  of  light  hard  cake  or  bread,  as  for 

ships'  stores. 

riis'-kie,  s,    [O.  Fr.  rusche  (Pr.  ruxM) = a  hive.] 

1.  A  hive. 

2.  A  twig  or  straw  basket  for  com  or  meai 

3.  A  coarse  straw  hat.    (Sco(cA.) 

rii^'-ma,  s.  [Turk.  lchyrysma.\  A  kind  ol 
depilatory  used  by  Turkish  women,  and  mad« 
of  a  brown  and  light  iron  substance,  witli 
half  as  much  quicklime,  steeped  in  water. 

Riiss,  a.  &  s.    [Russian.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Of,  or  pertaining  to  tfa«  Ross 
or  Kussians. 

B.  ^5  substantive : 

1.  A  native,  or  the  natives  collectiTely,  of 
Russia. 

2.  The  language  of  the  Russ  or  Russians. 

riis'-SOl,s.  [Prob.  connected  with  russet(q.v .).'] 
A  woollen  cloth  tlrst  manufactured  at  Norwich. 

*  ^  Dan  Russel :  The  fox ;  so  called  from  his 
red  colour. 

rus'-set,  a.  &  A  [0.  Fr.  roussirf  =  rujtset 
brown,  ruddy,  a  dimin.,  from  Fr.  roitx  (ftm, 
rousse)  =  reddish,  &om  Lat.  russus  ^  red.] 

A.  As  adjective : 

1.  Lit.  :  Of  a  reddish-brown  colour. 

T[  Formerly  used  loosely  for  gray  or  nslt 
coloured.    (Cf.  Notes  £  Queries,  loc.  irif.  eit.) 

"  titaset,  so  far  as  one  can  Judge,  described  a.ssd 
colour,  and  was  applied  to  various  abadea,  both  Of  gxef 
and  brown." — /fotet  i  Queries  |6th  ser.)  x.  439. 

*  2.  Fig. :  Rustic,  homespun,  coarse,  plaii^ 
"Henceforth  my  wooing  mind  shall  be  expres&ed 

In  rtutet  Yeas  and  honest  kersey  Koes." 

Shrikeep. ':  Lov^a  Labout't  LoU,  ▼.  2, 

3.  Applied  to  the  condition  of  leather  when 
it  is  finished,  excepting  the  opei-atioua  «f 
colouring  and  polishing  the  surface. 

B.  As  substantive: 

1.  A  reddish-brown  colour:  specif.,  a  pig- 
ment prepared  from  the  Rubia  tinctoria,  or 
madder  root.  It  is  of  a  true  middle  hue 
between  orange  and  purple,  not  subject  to 
change  by  the  action  of  light,  impure  air, 
time,  or  mixture  of  other  pigments. 

2.  A  country  dress ;  homespun  cloth. 

"  Himself  a  palmer  poor,  in  homely  rusiet  clad." 
Drayton  :  Poly-Olbian,  s.  11 

3.  A  kind  of  apple  of  a  russet  colour  and 
rough  skin. 

"  The  ruseet  pearmain  is  a  very  pleasant  fruit,  cni»- 
tinuing  long  on  the  tree,  and  in  the  coueervatorv  )  nr- 
takes  both  of  tlie  nissetiiig  and  {learmain  in  coluitr 
aud  taste ;  tlie  one  side  being  geuiitally  russet,  and  the 
other  streaked  like  a  pcaTiuain."— J/orZimer;  /7u«- 
handry. 

*  russet-pated,  a.  Having  the  head  grey, 
or  ash-coloured.  (Notes  dk  Queries,  6th  ser., 
ix.  345,  396,  470,  x.  499.) 

"  Hiitaet-pated  choMghi," 
8hdke»p.  :  AtidsuTmner  Night's  Dream,  lit  2, 

*  rus'-set,  v.t.  [Russet,  a.]  To  give  a  russet 
colour  to.    (Thomson :  A  Hymn,  96,) 


f&te,  f^t,  f^e,  amidst,  what,  i^ll,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her.  there;  pme,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot, 
or.  wore,  W9U;  work,  who,  son;  mute,  ciib,  cure,  unite  cur^  rule,  £all;  try,  Syrian,    sb.  oe  =  e;  ey  =  a;  qu  —  Ssw. 
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rua'-S^-ing,  s.    [En^.  russet;  -iiig.] 
1.  The  same  as  Russet,  s.,  3. 

"The  apple-onuige,  then  the  sRvoury  niasetinff* 
Drayton  :  Poly-Olbion,  a.  18. 

•  2.  Russet  or  coarse  cloth. 

•  3.  A  clown,  a  rustic ;  one  dressed  in  coarse 
clothes. 

•*A  goodly  hotch-potch  I  wten  vile  rmietingt 
Are  mntch'd  with  uouarcha    aud  with    mighty 


kings." 

•rus'-set-y,  «. 

russet  colour. 


[Eng. 


Bp.  Bail:  Satires,  i.  S. 

russet,  a, ;  -y.]    Of  a 


Russ'-la  (ss  as  sh),  s.    [See  def.  1.1 

1.  Geog. :   The  name  of  an  empire  in  the 
east  of  Europe. 
^         2.  Astron. :  [Asteroid,  232]. 

3.  Leather :  Russia-leather  (q.v.X 

Russia-duck,  s. 

Fabric :  Fine  white  linen  canvas. 

Russia-leather,  s.  A  kind  of  leather 
originally  maile  in  Russia,  but  now  prepared 
fai  Paris,  from  the  skins  of  goats  and  sheep. 
Iw  is  usually  of  either  a  black  or  a  red 
ttDlour,  the  latter  being  given  by  alum  and  a 
decnctiou  of  Brazil  and  sandal  woods,  the 
former  by  a  solution  of  iron  and  sandal-wood. 
It  is  very  strnng,  plinnt,  and  waterproof, 
wid  has  a  peculiar  faculty  for  resisting  mois- 
inre  and  the  ravages  of  insects.  The  strong 
penttiating  odour  is  due  to  the  oil  of  birch 
need  in  its  preparation.  It  ifi  especially  use- 
ful in  bookbinding. 

Russia-matting,  s.  Bast-matting(q.v.). 

It  is  used  for  packing,  and  the  bast  of  which 
tt  is  composed  for  tying  up  plants. 

Bfiss'-ian  (ss  as  sh),  a.  &  s.    [Russia.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Of  or  pertaining  to  Russia  or 
Itfi  inhabitants. 

B,  As  substantive  : 

1.  A  native  of  Russia. 

2.  The  language  spoken  by  the  Russians ; 
RusR.  It  belongs  to  the  eastern  division  of 
fiw  Slavonic  branch. 

Russian  Church,  a. 

Church  Hist.  £  Eccles. :  The  church  esta- 
Wished  in  Russia.  It  is  an  ottshoot  r'rora  the 
Greek  church,  the  conversion  of  the  Rus-sinns 
to  Christianity  having  been  effected  by  Greek 
missionaries.  About  a.d.  900,  a  metroitolitan 
was  consecrated  at  Constantinople  for  the 
Bee  of  Kiew,  the  capital  of  a  Giand  Duke. 
In  955  the  Russian  princess  Olga  went  to  Con- 
stantinople to  be  baptised.  In  OSS  Vladimir 
the  Great  was  also  baptised,  married  the 
Bister  of  the  Greek  emperor,  and  took  ar-tive 
steps  to  spread  Christianity  in  his  dominion.s. 
in  1223  the  Mongol  Tartars  invaded  the 
country,  and  destroyed  Kiew  in  1240.  In  1299, 
the  seat  of  the  metropolitan  see  was  removed 
to  Vladimir,  and  subsequently  to  Moscow. 
Iti  1415  a  SHparMtion  took  place  between  the 
Russian  and  Polish  churches.  In  1702,  Peter 
the  Great  swept  away  the  dignity  of  the 
patriiirch  and  proclaimed  himsi^f  head  of  the 
Church.  A  H-tly  Synod  was  constituted  to 
counsel  and  assist  him  in  liis  government. 
The  tenets  of  the  Russian  Chnich  are  essen- 
tially those  of  tlip  parent  Greek  Cliurch  (q.v.). 
There  are  many  dissenters. 

Russian-influenza,  n.  An  epidemic 
catarrhal  trouble,  familiiirly  known  as  grippe. 
Quite  common  in  the  United  States  during  the 
last  few  years. 

Rxissian -thistle,  8.  Sabnla  Kali  (q.v.), 
the  saltwort  uf  oiu  ocean  beacli,  from  New 
England  to  Georgia,  has  a  variety  tragus,  native 
to  parts  of  Europe,  and  whuse  seeds  have  been 
introduced  to  thia  country.  This  is  the  so- 
called  Russian -thistle,  which  lias  invaded  the 
Dakotaaand  Nebraska,  and  if  spreading  else- 
where. It  is  a  ii-oublesonic  uri<l  perhistent 
weed,  so  difficult  to  eradicate  tliat  Congress 
has  been  called  upon  for  an  appropriation  for 
the  purpose.  The  nearly  sijherical  plauls  bi  eak 
«ir  at  the  roots  ant]  are  rolled  by  the  uind  as 
tnnible-weeds,  scattering  their  seeds  as  they  go. 
The  loss  caused  by  it  is  great  and  increasing. 
Rfiss'-ian-ize  (ss  as  sh),i;.«.  [Eng.  Rvssmn; 
-tse.]  To  render  Russian  ;  to  subject  to  Rus- 
sian lunuence. 

Russ'-n!-ak,  s.  [Russ.]  A  member  of  a 
branch  of  the  Slavic  race,  inhabiting  Galicia, 
Hungary,  Podolia,  Volhynia,  and  Lithuania, 
and  distinguished  from  the  Russians  proper 
by  their  language  and  mode  of  life. 


Riis-sd-,  pre/.  [Eng.,  &c.  Russ  (q.v.),  and  o 
connective.]  Russian,  as  the  Jfusso-Tuikish 
war  of  1877-8. 

Riis'-so-phile,  *  Rus-s6ph'-il-ist,  s.  &a, 

[Pref.  Russo;  and  Gr.  (ftiKos  {phiios)  ~  loving,  a 
friend.]' 

A.  As  subst. :  A  supporter  of  Russia  or  her 
policy. 

£.  As  adj. :  Supporting  Russia  or  her  policy. 

"Servia,  let  her  become  na  liiusophile  ns  she  likes, 
CAD  ulwavB  be  held  in  check  by  her  uearer  neighbour, 
Aa&ixi^— Standard,  Nov.  17,  I8B5. 

Rus'-s6ph'-a-ifm,  s.  [Eng.  Riissophil(e) ; 
-ism.]  Tlie  sentiments  or  principles  of  a 
Russophile. 

Riis-sd-pho'-hi-a,  a.  [Pref.  Russo-,  and  Gr. 
<^6j3os  (jj/iobos)  =  fear.]  A  fear  of  Russia,  her 
power,  or  policy ;  a  strong  feeling  against 
Russia  or  the  Russians. 

Riis -sd-ph6b~ist,  Rus-soph'-o-bist,  s. 

[RussoPHOBiA.]  One  wlio  dieads  or  is  strongly 
opposed  to  Russia  or  her  policy ;  a  strong 
opponent  of  the  Russians. 

rtist,   s.      [A.S,  rust :   cogn.  with  Dnt.  roest ; 
Dan.  rust;  Sw.  rost;  Ger.  rost,  from  the  same 
root  as  A.S.  rudii  ~  ruddiness  ;  Eng.  ruddy  = 
red ;  Goth,  roth  —  red ;  Lat.  ntfier.] 
I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Literally : 

(1)  Red  (per-  or  sesquioxide)  oxide  of  iron, 
produced  when  that  metal  is  exposed  to  the 
weather. 

"  Eats  into  bis  bloody  eword  like  rust.*' 

Cowper :  Table  Talk,  8. 

(2)  A  composition  of  iron-filings  and  sal- 
ammoniac,  with  sometimes  a  little  sulphur, 
moistened  with  water,  and  used  for  filling 
fast  joints.  A  joint  formed  in  tins  way  is 
called  a  rust-joint. 

2.  Figuratively : 

(1)  Any  foul,  extraneous  matter,  corrosive 
or  injurious  accretion  or  influence. 

(2)  Loss  of  power  by  inactivity  or  sloth. 

"Our  THtioDRl   faculties,   which  being  unemploy'd 
Trill  imtiir;itly  cimtract  rust,  and  grow  every  day  ukure 
weak  and  restive."— iSco££.*  Chrixtian  Life,  pt  iii.,  ch. 
iii. 
II.  Bot.  &  Aaric. :  The  rusty-coloured  mil- 
dew of  some  c'iieals,  &c.,  produced  by  co- 
ninmycetous  fungals.     The  common  rust  of 
corn  is  Piiccinia  graminis,  which  infests  also 
ordinary  grasses.    The  tufts  are  dense,  oblong, 
often  confluent,   and    forming  long  parallel 
lines    changing   from    yellowish    brown    to 
black. 

^  Obvious  compounds :  rust-colcywred,  rust- 
eaten,  &c. 

rust-jolnt,  a.    [Rost,  a.,  1. 1.  (2).] 

rtist,  v.i.  &  (.    [Rust,  a.] 

A.  Intransitive : 

L  Lit :  To  contract  rust ;  to  be  oxidized. 

"  His  sword  hangs  rusting  on  the  wall." 

Scott :  Lay  qf  the  Latt  Jlirutrel,  L  7. 
IL  Figuratively : 

1.  To  assume  an  appearance  of  rust. 

2.  To  degenerate  or  lose  power  through  idle- 
ness or  inactivity^ 

"  Must  men  wonld,  in  euoh  a  Bitnation,  have  allowed 
their  fHculties  to  nut."—MacatUay  :  SiA  Eng.,  ch.  iv. 

B.  Transitive : 

I.  Lit, :  To  cause  to  contract  rust ;  to  make 
rusty. 

"  Keep  np  your  bright  Bwordn,  for  the  dew  will  rutt 
them?"  Shakesp.  :  Othello,  i.  2. 

II.  Fig. :  To  impair  by  idleness  or  inactivity. 

*  riist'-fflil,  o.  [Eng.  rust;  •ful{t).']  Rusty; 
tending  to  produce  rust ;  characterized  by 
rust. 

rus'-tic,  *  riis'-tick,  *  ms-ticke,  a.  &  s. 

[¥t.  rustique^irom  Lat.  rws/ici(s  =  jiertaining 
to  the  country ;  rus  =  the  country;  Sp.,Port., 
&  Ital.  rustico.\ 

A.  As  adjective : 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Of,  or  pertaining  to  the  country  ;  rural ; 
living  in,  or  fond  of  the  country. 

"  Our  nutic  garden's  barren." 

Sha/cfsp. :  Winter's  Tale,  iv.  8. 

2.  Rude,  unpolished,  rough,  awkward; 
wanting  in  refinement. 

"  Rustic  baronets  and  squires,  high  Churchmen,  high 
Tories,  and  half  Jacobites." — MacavZay :  Biat.  Eng., 
ch.  xiz. 


3.  Coarae,   plain,    simple ;    not    cosUy    of 

showy. 

4.  Simple,  honest,  artless. 

"  Though  oft  he  stop  in  ruatic  fear." 

Scott :  Mai-mion,  i.   (Introd.) 

II.  Build. :   Applied  to  work  coarsely  <h 
rudely  finished. 
R.  As  substantive : 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  An  inhabitant  of  the  connferyj 
a  clown,  a  swain. 

"  Hence,  to  your  fields,  ye  rusticks/  hence  away, 
Nor  st^iu  with  grief  the  plensures  of  the  day. 

Pope :  Bomer  ;  Odyssey  xxf.  87. 

2.  Entom.:  A  British  night-moth,  Caradri/na 
hlanda. 

rustic  chamfered- work,  s. 

Masonry:  The  chamfered  edges  of  the  face 
of  the  ashlar  have  an  angle  of  135°  with  the 
face,  so  that  at  the  joint  the  bevelling  will 
form  a  right  angle. 

rustlc-coln,  s.    [Rustic-quoin.J 

rustle-joint,  s. 

Masonry :  A  sunken  joint  between  stones, 
either  square  or  chamfered. 

rustic-order,  s.    That  kind  of  bnililing 

In  which  the  faces  of  the  stones  are  hatched 
or  nigged  with  the  point  of  tlie  hammer. 

rustic-quoin,  s. 

Masonry :  The  ashlaring  at  the  corner  of  a 
house  or  wall,  projecting  from  the  face,  and 
laid  altei-nately  stretcher  and  header  with 
rustic  joints.  The  quoins  may  have  edges 
chamfei'ed  to  an  angle  of  135°  with  the  face  <rf 
the  building,  so  as  to  make  a  riglit  angular 
joint.  The  faces  of  tlie  stones  are  usually 
tooled. 

rustic  shoulder -knot,  s. 

Entom.  :  Apamea  banilinea,  a  grayish,  ochry 
moth,  with  a  black  streak  and  a  wliitx?  spot. 
Expansion  of  wings  an  inch  and  a  half. 
Larva  feeds  on  wheat,  &c.,  is  common  in 
Britain,  and  destructive  to  crops. 

rustle-work,  s. 

1.  Wood  :  An  imitation  of  rough  or  primitive 
work.  Furniture  for  summer-houses  and 
lawns,  made  of  limbs  of  trees,  taking  advan- 
tage of  natural  crooks  to  form  the  shapes 
desired. 

2.  Stone :  Masonry  jagged  over  with  a  ham- 
mer to  an  irregular  surface. 

•  rus'-tic-al,  *  riis'-tic-all,  u.  &  0.    [En^ 

rustic ;  -at.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Rustic. 

"  He  confounds  the  singing  and  dancing  of  the  satn* 
with  t)ie  rustical  entertainment  of  the  nret  Komansi 
~Dryden.    [Todd.) 

B.  As  subst. :  A  rustic. 

•  rus'-tic-al-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  rustical;  -ig.\ 
In  a  rustic,  rough,  or  rude  manner;  rudely, 
roughly  ;  without  refinement  or  elegance. 

"  For  my  part,  he  keeps  me  rustically  at  homa,"— 
Shakesp.  :  As  You  Like  It,  1.  1. 

•  rus'-ti-eal-ness,  s.  [Eng.  rustical;  -?iess.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  rustical;  rusti- 
city, rudeness ;  want  of  refinement  or  ele- 
gance. 

Some  will  wonder  how  this  shire,  lying  so  near  to 

,j —    ii._  ,j  ...ij  q(  English  civiiitie,  should   bs 

rtuticalness,"—FuUtr  •    Worthieat 


guilt;  of  so  mucii 
Bar^ordshire. 


rus'-ti-cate,  v.i.  &  t.     [Lat.  rusticatua^  pa. 
par.  of  rusticor,  from  rus  =■  the  country-! 

*  A.  Intrans. :  To  reside  in  the  country ;  to 
ruralize. 

"My  lady  Scudamore,  from  having  rusticated  in 
your  company  too  long,  pretends  to  open  her  eyes  for 
the  sake  of  seeing  the  sun."— /'ope, 

B.  Trans. :  To  send  to  the  country ;  to  com- 
pel 1x)  reside  in  the  country;  specif.,  to  sus- 
pend from  residence  and  studies  at  a  univer- 
sity, and  send  away  for  a  time  as  a  punishment. 

"  Can  students  who  are  liable  at  any  moment  to  be 
rusticated  and  'sent  down'  from  a  University  be  do. 
scribed  aa  tenants  of  their  rooms  for  a  yea,ii  —Dailm 
Telegraph,  Oct.  29,  1885. 

riis'-ti-eat-ed,  pa.  par.  &  a.    [Rusticate.) 

A,  As  pa.  par. :  (See  the  verb). 

B.  As  adjective : 

Build.  :  The  same  as  Rustic,  a.  11.  (q.v.), 

rus-ti-ea'-tion,  s.    [Lat.  rusticatio.'\    [Ru» 

TICATE.] 

L  Ordinary  Language : 

•  1.  A  living  in  the  country ;  residence  in 
the  country. 


*>il,  boy;  p6iit,  J6wl«  cat,  9011,  chorus,  5hin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a?;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist.    ph  =  £ 
-oian, -tian  =  sh^n.    -tion, -siou  =  shiin ; -tion, -glon  =  zhun-    -clous, -tious, -slous  =  shiis.   -ble, -die,  &;c!  =  bel,  d^L 
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rusticial— Ruthenian 


2.  At  the  Universities  a  pnnishmeiit  in- 
flicted on  students  for  certain  olfencfS.  by- 
suspending  them  from  residence  and  studies 
for  a  time. 

11.  Ardi,  &c, :  [RosTic-woRK]. 

•  rus-ti'-cial  (ci  as  sh),  «.  [Eng.  rustic; 
-iaZ.J    Rustic,  plaio. 

rus-tig'-i-tj;^,  s.  [Fr.  mslicite.}  The  quality 
or  state  of  being  rustic  or  rural ;  rustic  man- 
ners ;  rural  appearance ;  simplicity,  artless- 
Qess,  plainness. 

"  We  who  have  lengthy  memories  shnll  miss  the  one 
ajieek  of  old  runticity  in  this  prim  spoW'—DaUy  Tele- 
graph, Bept  1.  1885. 

•  rtis'-tic-lj^,  *  rus'-tick-ly",  adv.  [Eng. 
ru.^tic;  -ly.]    In  a  rustic  uianiier  ;  rustically. 

**  To  you  it  aeemea  so  (riLitirkly).  Aiax  0ileu3  said." 
Chapman.:  Homer;  Piad  xxlti. 

•  riis-tic'-o-la,  s.  [Lat.  mstiais  =  of  or 
belong!  ng  to  the  country,  and  colo  =  to  inhabit.] 

Omith. :  A  genus  of  Scolopacinge.  Some- 
times separr.ted  frnni  Scolopax  to  contain  the 
Woodcock,  which,  hownver,  is  more  generally 
named  Scolopax  ntsHcola.     [Woodcock.] 

rfist'-i-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  nisty ;  -ly.]  In  a  rusty 
manner;  so  as  to  resemble  rust. 

•"Their  armour  they  should  make  look  so  ruatHy 
and  il  I -fiiTouredly.iLs  well  might  become  such  wearers. ' 
— Sidne.y  :  A  rciAin,  bk.  i. 

rusf-i-ness.  "*  rust*-i-nesse»  s.  [Eng, 
rusty;  -ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being 
rusty. 

"Cleare  the  ruxtinesse  of  the  windpipea." — P.  Bol- 
land  '  Plinin,  bk.  xx.,  ch.  xviL 

riis'-tle  (tlo  as  el),  s.  [Rustle,  v.]  The 
noise  made  by  one" who  or  that  which  rustles; 
a  rustling. 

"The  noise  of  a  torrent,  the  rustle  of  a  wood." — TTie 
Idl^r,  No.  44. 

riis'-tle  (tie  as  el),  *  riis'-sle,  v.t  &  (.    [A 

fieq.  of  Sw,  rusta  =  to  stir,  r^lska  =  to  rustle  ; 
Ger.  ruschelrif  ruschen,  rauschen  ^  to  rustle, 
to  rush.] 

A.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  make  a  quick  snccession  of  small 
sounds,  like  the  rubbing  of  silk  or  dry  leaves. 

*'  The  straw  rustled  as  he  turned  his  he,id." 

Longfellov) :  Sicilian's  Tale. 

2.  (See  extract.)    (Amer.) 

"To  ruKtlc  around  ia  to  bestir  one's  self  in  a  business 
way.  'What  fire  you  goine  todo  in  Mandan'7' asked 
one  man  of  another  in  a  Bismarck  saloon,  'Oh,  I'll 
-  rustle  around  and  ])ick  up  something,'  which  meant 
that  he  would  look  about  lor  a  gootl  business  opening. 
'  /lustle  the  things  off  that  table.'  means  clear  the  table 
lu  a  h  urry.  To  do  a  rustling  business  is  to  carry  on  an 
active  trade." — Century  Magazine,  August,  1882,  p.  508. 

B.  TranRitive : 

1.  To  cause  to  make  a  rustling  sound. 

2.  To  clear.    [A.  2.] 

rfifl'-tler((  silent),  s.     [Eng.  rustl(B);  -er.] 

1.  One  who  or  that  which  rustles. 

2.  (See  extract). 

"He  yraa  evidently  what  they  »ill  In  Dakota  a 
rwfUer.  To  s-iy  that  a  man  is  a  rustler  is  the  highest 
Indorsement  a  Bakotan  can  give.     It  means  that  he  is 

Sushlng,  energetic,  smart,  and  succcsaful."— C«n(urj/ 
fagazlTie,  August,  1883,  p.  508. 

•  rtist'-less,  a.    [Eng.  rust;  -less.}    Free  from 

TOSt. 

"Wheu  oncB  a  bloodless  and  rustiest  instruraont 
was  found,  she  was  careful  of  the  prize."— C.  BrontS: 
ruiette,  ch.  vilL 

r&s'-tre  (tre  as  ter),  s.    [Fr.] 

Her, :  A  lozenge  pierced  round  in  the  centre, 
the  field  appearing  through  it. 

riist'-^,  •  rust-le,  *  rust-ye,   u.      [A.S. 
rustig,  from  riist  =  rust  (q.v.).] 
L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  LUerally : 

(1)  Covered  with  rust ;  affected  with  rust ; 
^n^ted. 

"Some  armed  with  Jpather,  and  some  with  ruttm 
mayle." — Bemers:  Froigsart;  Cronycle,  toL  1L,  cIl 
ocxv. 

(2)  Of  the  colour  of  rust;  resembling  rust. 

2.  Figuratively: 

fl)  Dull ;  impaired  or  deteriorated  by  in- 
activity, neglect,  or  disuse. 

"  That  prayer,  said  the  Interpreter,  has  lain  by  till  it 
is  almost  rusty." — Bunyan  :  Pilgrim's  Progress,  pt.  iL 

(2)  Ill-tempered,  surly,  morose,  obstinate, 
perverse.    (Slang.) 

(3)  Rough,  hoarse,  harsh,  grating ;  as,  a 
ruatif  voice. 


IL  Bot. :  Rust-coloured,  light-brown,  with 
a  little  mixture  of  red.    [Ferruginous.] 

1[  To  ride  rusty :  To  be  surlily  or  contu- 
maciously insubordinate  or  insolent. 

rusty  spotted-cat,  s. 

Zool. :  Felis  rubiginosa,  an  Indian  wild  cat, 
greenish-gray,  with  a  rufous  tinge  and  rusty- 
coloured  spots.  Length  of  body  sixteen  or 
eighteen  inches  ;  tail  nine  inches.  Found  in 
the  Camatic  and  Ceylon. 

riit  (1),  s.  [Fr.  rut,  mit,  ft*om  Lat.  rugitum, 
accus.  of  rugitus  =  the  roaring  of  lions ;  Fr. 
ruir;  Lat.  rugio  =  to  ronr.] 

1.  The  copulation  of  deer,  and  some  other 
animals ;  the  season  during  which  deer  copu- 
late. 

*  2.  A  noise,  tumult. 

"  There  arose  such  rut  th'  unruly  rout  among." 

Drayton  :  Pdly-Olbion,  a.  2. 

riit  (2),  *rutt,  ;»-     [An  incorrect  spelling  of 
route  (q.v,).j 
I.  Literally : 

1.  The  track  or  depression  left  by  a  wheel. 

"Hard,  frozen,  long,  and  croaa  ruts." — Gibbon:  To 
Lord  Shf^leld,  Jan.,  1794. 

2.  A  line  cut  on  the  soil  with  a  spade, 

3.  A  hollow,  a  depression. 

"  In  thy  face  here  were  deep  ruts." 

Webster :  Dwhess  of  Afalfy,  it.  1. 

II.  "Fig. :  A  groove  or  habitual  line  of  con- 
duct, thought,  or  feeling. 

"Mr.  "Weir,  who  has  a  strong  feeling  for  character 
and  a  qiiiek  eye  for  a  single  effect,  got  out  of  his  usual 
nH." —Scribner' a  Afagoiine,  May,  1880,  p.  11. 

riit  (1),  *  m-ti-cn,  *  ru-ty-en,  v.i.  &  t. 
[Rut  (l),  s.] 

A.  Tntrav.s. .  To  desire  to  come  together 
for  copulation.    (Said  of  deer.) 

"Owing  to  the  deer  being  in  such  Rue  order,  the 
rutting  will  prolmbly  begin  a  little  earlier  this  season." 
—f^ef'd.  Jan,  2, 1886. 

*  B,  Trans. :  To  cover  in  copulation. 

"  What  piety  forbids  the  lusty  ram. 
Or  more  salacious  goat,  to  rut  their  dam.' 

Dryden  :  Ovid .'  Metamorphoses  x. 

rut(2),  v.e.    [RuT(2),  s.] 

1,  To  make  ruts  in. 

2.  To  cut  a  line  on,  as  on  the  soil  with  a 
spade. 

ru'-ta,  s.  [Lat.,  from  Pelop.  Gr.  purrj  (rhute) 
=  rue.) 

Bot. :  Rue ;  the  typical  genus  of  Rutacese 
(n.v.).  Calyx  four-partite,  deciduous;  petals 
four,  longer  than  the  calyx,  unguieulate, 
limb  vaulted;  stamens  eight ;  receptacle  with 
four  nectariferous  glands  ;  styles  four,  united 
above  ;  capsules  four  ;  seeds  dotted.  Flowers 
yellow  or  white.  The  garden  species  is  Ruta 
gravnolens.  [Rue.]  R.  montana,  a  Spanish 
species,  is  so  acrid  that  it  blisters  the  hand 
of  any  one  who  gathers  it. 

ru-ta-ba'-ga,  s.    [Etym.  doubtful.] 

Bot.,  Agric,  £c.  :  The  Swedish  turnip, 
Brassica  campestris,  var.  rutabaga. 

ru-ta'-9e-ss,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  nit(a);  Lat. 
fem,  pi.  adj.  suff.  -aceas.] 

Bot. :  Rueworts  ;  the  typical  order  of  Ruta- 
les  (q.v.).  Trees,  shrubs,  or  rarely  herbs, 
with  opposite  or  altei-nate,  simple  or  com- 
pound leaves,  covered  with  pellucid  resinous 
dots.  Calyx  in  four  or  five  divisions  ;  petals 
as  many,  distinct  or  combined  into  a  tube,  or 
wanting;  stamens  the  same  number,  or  twice 
or  thrice  as  many,  or  by  abortion  fewer, 
placed  around  a  disc  ;  ovary  sessile  or  stalked, 
ovules  two,  rarely  four  or  more.  Fruit  of 
several  capsules,  cohering  or  distinct ;  seeds 
in  each  capsule  twin  or  solitary.  Tribes  : 
Cusparieffi,  Pilocarpeae,  Boroniese,  Eudiosmeje, 
Dictamnete,  Ruteae,  and  perhaps  CneoreBe. 
Genera  forty-seven,  species  400.    (Lindl&y.) 

ru-ta'-ceous  (ce  as  sh),  a.  [Rutace/e.]  Of, 
pertaining  to,  or  resembling  the  natural  order 
Rutacece  (q.v.). 

ru'-tal,  a.  [Rutales.]  Of,  belonging  to,  or 
connected  with,  the  geuas  Ruta :  as  the  Rutai 
Alliance. 

ru-ta'-les,  s.  pi.  [Masc.  and  fem.  pi.  of  Mod. 
Lat.  rutalis  ~  of  or  belonging  to  the  genus 
Ruta.] 

Bot.  :  The  Rutal  Alliance ;  an  alliance  of 
Hypogjmous  Exogens,  having  monodichlamv- 
deous,  symmetrical  flowers,   axile  placentae, 


an  imbricated  calyx  and  corolla,  deflnita 
stamens,  and  an  embryo  with  little  or  do 
albumen.     Orders ; 

Aurantiacete,  Amyridaceffl,  Codrelaceae.  Mellaceaw 
AnacardiaceEB,  Connaracere.  Rutaceas,  Xauthoxvlaoew, 
Ochiiaceie,  SimarubaceBe,  Zygophyllacew,  Elatlnacei^ 
and  Fodostemacece. 

rut'-a-mide,  s.  [Eng.  nd(i7i),  and  amide.]  ' 
Chem. :  (CioHi90)H2N.  Capramide.  The 
primary  amide  of  capric  acid.  It  is  formed 
by  acting  on  an  alcoholic  solution  of  capmte 
of  ethyl  with  strong  ammonia,  and  crystallizes 
from  alcohol  in  shining,  colourless  scales 
having  a  silky  lustre.  It  is  soluble  in  alcohol, 
but  insoluble  in  water. 

rute,  s.  [Etym.  doubtful.)  A  miner's  tenn 
for  very  small  tlireads  of  ore. 

ru'-te-3B,  s.  pi.  [Lat.  rutia) ;  fem.  pi.  adj.  i 
suff.  -ecB.]  * 

Bot. :  A  tribe  of  Rutaceae. 

ru'-te-Ia  ru'-ti-la,  s.  [Fem.  of  Lat.  ruUlta 
=  inclining  to  golden  yellow.] 

E-ntom. :  The  tyi'ical  genus  of  the  Rutelinsa. 
Claw-joint  of  the  tarsi  very  long. 

t  ru-tel'-i-dSB,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  rutel{a);  Lat 
fem.  pi.  adj.  sufT.  -idm.'\    [Rutelin,g.] 

ru-te-ti'-nse,  ru-ti-lx'-nse,  s.  pi.  [Mod. 
Lat.  rutela  (q.v.),  and  fem.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -incR.] 
Entom.  :  Goldsmith  or  Metallic  Beetles ;  a 
sub-family  of  Scarabeidte.  Tarsi  thit^k, 
enabling  the  insects  to  cling  firmly. to  trees  ; 
joints  of  tarsi  articulated  closely  together ; 
claws  unequal  in  size,  not  divergent.  Splen- 
didly coloured  beetles.  Neaily  tlie  whole  are 
from' America.  Formerly  made  a  family  Rute- 
lidaa. 

r^th  (1),  *  reouthe,  *  reuthe,  *  rewtho, 

5.    [From  TTie,  v.  (q.v.)  ;  IceL  hryggdh,  hrygdh.) 
1.  Mercy,  pity,  compassion ;  tenderness   >r 
sorrow  for  the  misery,  pain,  or  feelings  '^t 
another. 

*'  Araaulting  without  ruth 
The  citadels  of  truth." 
Wordsworth :  Ode  for  a  General  ThanksffUfing. 

*  2,  Misery,  sorrow. 

Rutll  (2),  5.    [Heb.  n^n  {Ruth),  probably  a  con- 
traction either  of  mni  (reuth)  =  comely  a^ 
pect,   beauty,  or  of  TV\'S')  (reuth)  =  &  female 
friend  ;  Gr.  'Pov$  (Rhouthi^    (See  the  T[.) 
^  The  Book  of  Ruth : 

Old  Test.  Canon :  A  short  book  now  pJatred 
in  the  Hebrew  Bible  in  the  Hagiographa,  be- 
tween the  Song  of  Solomon  and  the  Lamenta- 
tions. The  English  Bible,  following  the  Sep- 
tuagint  and  the  Vulgate,  arranges  it  between 
the  books  of  Judges  and  Samuel.  During  the 
times  of  the  Judges,  a  certain  Elimelech,  of 
Beth  lei  1  em -Jn  dab,  i.e.,  ofBethlehemin  Judah, 
as  distinguished  from  Beth-le-hem  in  ZebulUn 
(Josh.  xix.  15),  to  escape  a  famine  then  raging, 
went  to  Moab  with  liis  wife,  Naonii,  and  his 
two  sons,  Mahlon  and  Chilion,  who  married 
two  Moabitesses,  Orpah  and  Ruth,  There  all 
the  male  members  of  the  family  died,  and  the 
widowed  Naomi,  hearing  that  the  famine  wa« 
over,  thought  of  returning  home.  Orpah, 
after  staiting  with  her,  was  prevailed  nn  to 
return ;  Ruth,  the  heroine  of  the  narrative, 
could  not  be  persuaded  to  go  back,  and  hav- 
ing, after  reaching  Bethlehem,  gone  into  \X\e 
fields  as  a  gleaner,  she  attracted  the  notice  pf 
Boaz,  an  aged  kinsman,  with  whom  she  made 
a  romantic  marriage,  ultimately  becoming  the 
great-grandmother  of  King  David,  and  an 
ancestress  of  Jesus  Christ  (Matt.  i.  5).  Tlie 
Book  of  Ruth  is  a  beautiful  idyllic  composi- 
tion. It  was  penned  not  earlier  than  the  time 
of  David  (ch.  iv.  22),  and  probably  much  later, 
for  there  had  been  time  for  customs  existciit 
in  the  days  of  Boaz  and  Ruth  to  change  (7). 
The  naiTative  is  in  pure  Hebrew,  but  there 
are  Arair.ffianisms  in  the  dialogues,  Mos't 
critics  place  its  composition  before,  but  Ewald 
during,  the  Exile,  Its  canonici^  has  uevw 
been  doubted. 

riith'-a  (th  as  t),  s.  [Hind.,  Mahratta,  *c.] 
A  carriage  on  two  low  wheels,  sometimes 
highly  ornamented  ;  a  car  ;  a  war  chariot, 
(Used  of  the  car  of  Juggernaut,  &c.)  (Ea^ 
Indies.) 

Ru-the'-m-an,  a.  &  s.    [Ruthenium.] 

A,  As  adj. :  Belonging  to  or  charaoteristle 
of  the  Christians  described  under  B. 


I&te*  fax,  fSxe,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;   we,  wet.  here,  camel,  her,  there;   pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;   go,  pSt, 
or«  wore,  wqI^  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  ciir,  rule,  full;  try,  Syrian,    ee,  oo  ==  e;  sy  =  a;  au  —  Uw* 


ruthenic— rye 
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!     B,  As  mbstantive  : 

Church  Hist.  (PI):  The  name  given  to 
Christians  who  use  the  Greek  liturgy,  trans- 
lated into  Old  SeUvonic,  but  profess  obedience 
to  the  Pope.  They  are  descendants  of  con- 
verts from  the  Russian  Church,  who  have 
kept  their  old  rites  and  discipline. 

"The  AufAaniaru have  a  married  secular  cle^y,  and 
religious  who  follow  the  Rule  of  St.  Baail.  The  Biahopa 
ai'e  usually  taken  from  the  monks." — Addix  A  Arnold: 
Cath.  Did.,  p.  730. 

rA-then'-Sc,  a.  [Eng.  ruthen{ium) :  -ic] 
Derived  from  ruthenium  (q.v.). 

ruthenic-acid,  «.     [Ruthenium-oxides 
(4).] 
ru-the'-ni-iim,  s.    [See  extract.] 

"  In  1828  Oaanii  aUted  that  he  had  discovered  three 
new  Mietala  in  the  platinum  ores  from  the  Ural.  To 
one  of  ibeae  he  gave  the  name  of  ruthenium,  from 
the  name  of  Russia."—//.  E.  Roscoe:  Treat,  on  Chem- 
istru.  iL  (pt  ii.1,  U9. 
Chcm. :  A  tetrad  metallic  element  discovered 
by  Osann  in  1328,  and  first  isolated  by  Clans  in 
1846.  Symbol,  Ru.  Atomic  weight  104.  Itoccui-s 
in  platinum  ores,  chiefly  in  osmiridium,  and  is 
separated  from  the  latter  by  heating  to  red- 
ness a  mixture  of  this  ore  and  cnraniun  salt  in 
a  current  of  moist  chlorine.  By  digestion  in 
cold  water  an  extract  is  obtained  from  which 
ammonia  throws  down  the  oxides  of  ruthe- 
nium and  osmium.  The  latter  is  expelled  by 
hent,  aiid  the  former  converted  into  ruthenate 
of  potassium  by  fusion  with  potash,  which 
yields  oxide  of  ruthenium  on  addition  of  nitric 
acid.  On  ignition  in  a  stream  of  hydrogen 
the  oxide  is  reduced  to  the  metallic  state  in 
.  the  form  of  porous  fragments.  With  the  ex- 
ception of  osmium  it  is  the  most  refi-ai'toiy  of 
all  metals,  but  can  be  fused  in  tlie  hottest 
part  of  the  pxyhydrogen  blow-pipe.  It  tlien 
has  a  density  of  11  to  11*4,  and  is  scarcely 
attacked  by  nitru-muriatic  acid. 

ruthenlum-cMorides,  s.  pi. 

Cliem. :  Ruthenium  forms  three  chlorides : 

Sl)'  Bichloride,  RuCIq;  produced  wlien  pow- 
ered ruthenium  is  ignited  in  a  stream  of 
chlorine.  It  remains  as  a  black  crystalline 
powder,  insoluble  in  water  and  in  all  acids. 
(2)  Trichloride,  RUCI3 ;  prepared  by  dis- 
solving in  hvdrochlnric  ai^id  the.  black  pre- 
cipitate obtained  from  rutheniate  of  potassium 
by  addition  of  an  acid.  It  is  a  yellow-brown 
crystalline  mass,  easily  soluble  in  water  jind 
alcohol.  Witli  sulpbocyaniile  of  the  alkalis  it 
yields  a  red  coloration,  changing  to  deep 
Violet  on  heating.  (3)  Tetrachloride,  RUCI4  ; 
known  only  in  combination  in  its  double  salts, 
e.g.,  K^RuCig,  which  crystallizes  in  regular 
transparent  octahedrons. 

rntheninm-oxides,  s.  pi. 

■"  Chetn^:  Ruthenium  forms  five  oxides:  (1) 
Protoxide,  RiiO,  obtaint-.d  by  caleiniition  of 
the  dichloride,  has  a  dark-gray  colour,  and 
is  jiot  acted  on  by  acids.  (2)  Sesquinxide,  or 
-rutheriious  oxide,  Ru-jOg,  produced  when  pul- 
vei'ised  ruthenium  is  heated  in  contact  with 
the  air,  has  a  deep  blue  colour,  and  is  in- 
soluble in  acids.  (3)  Dioxide,  or  ruthenic 
oxide,  RUO2,  formed  by  roasting  the  disul- 
phide.  It  is  a  black-bine  powder  with  a 
tinge  of  green.  (4)  Trioxide,  RuOg,  coiiunonly 
.called  ruthenic  acid,  is  known  in  combinatiun 
with  potash,  and  is  produced  when  ruthenium 
is  fused  with  potash  and  nitrate  of  potassium. 
(5)  Tetroxide,  RUO4,  produced  by  passing 
chlorineinto  a  solution  of  the  fused  mass  ob- 
tained by  heating  ruthenium  with  potash  and 
nitre.  This  volatile  oxide  passes  over  and 
condenses  on  the  neck  of  the  retort.  It  is 
golden-yellow  and  crystalline,  volatilizes  at 
ordinary  temperatures,  melts  at  58'^,  boils  at 
100^,  and  is  heavier  tlian  sulphuric  acid.  Is 
sparingly  soluble  in  water. 

ruthenium-sulphide,  if.    [Laurite.] 

riith'-er-ford-ite,  s.  [After  Rutherford 
county,  North  Carolina,  where  found  ;  sufT. 
' -ite  (Min.).'\ 

Min. :  A  monoclinic  mineral,  found  in 
crystals  and  grains.  Harrlnesa,  5'5  ;  sp.  gr. 
b'bJi  to  5'69  ;  colour,  blackish -brown  ;  lustre, 
viti-eo-resinous ;  opaque,  but  translucent  in 
thin  fi-nginenta;  fracture,  conchoidal,  Statexi 
to  contjiin  585  per  cent,  of  titanic  acid  and  10 
per  cent,  of  lime. 

rfith-ful.  a.     [Eng.  ruth;  -/ul(l).'] 

1.  Full  of  ruth,  pity,  or  tenderness  ;  com- 
passionate, merciful. 


*  2.  Causing  ruth  or  pity  ;  piteous. 

"  0  that  my  doath  would  stay  tbeao  ruthful  deeds  1" 
Shakesp. :  3  ffenrj/  VI.,  il.  5. 

*  3.  Rueful,  woful,  sorrowful. 

rdth'-f ul-lj^,  adv.  [Eng.  nithful ;  -ly.]  In  a 
ruthful  manner;  sorrowfully,  mournfully, 
sadly,  piteously. 

rilth'-less,  a.     [Eng.  ruth;  -less.]    Having  or 
feeling  no  ruth  or  pity ;  pitiless  ;  insensible 
to  the  miseries  or  sufferings  of  others. 
"  Struggling  lu  vain  with  ruthless  destiny." 

Wordsworth :  Excursion,  bk,  vi. 

ruth'-less-lj^,  adv.    [Eng.  ruthless  ;  -ly.]    In 
a  ruthless  manner ;  pitilessly,  cruelly. 
"  Like  Herod,  he  had  ruthlessly 
Slaughtered  the  Iimoceiita." 

Longfellow :  Birds  of  SilHngiaortJL 

ruth'-less-ness,  s.  [Eng.  ruthless;  -ness.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  ruthless  ;  in- 
sensibility to  the  miseries  or.  sufferings  of 
others ;  pitilessness. 

rut'-ic,  a.  [Mod.  Lat.  rut(a):  Eng.  suflf.  -ic.] 
Contained  in,  or  derived  from  rue. 

rutic-acid,  s.    [Capric-acid.] 

ru-ti-pil'-la,  s.  [Formed  on  analogy  of  mota- 
cilia,  from  Lat.  rutilus  =  red,  shining,  and 
cillo  =  to  set  in  motion.] 

Ornith. :  The  modern  synonym  of  Phoeni- 
cura  (q.v.).  Twenty  species,  from  PalEcarctic 
and  Oriental  regions  to  Senegal  and  Abyssinia, 
and  east  to  Timor. 

TU-ti-gil-li'-nsB,  s.  pi.   [Mod.  Lat.  ruticill(a): 
Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  sufF.  -inm.] 
Ornith. :  A  sub-family  of  Sylviidae  (q.v.). 

ru'-til,  a.      [RUTILE.] 
rU'-ti-^la,  S.      [RUTELA.] 

i*  ru'-txl-ant,  a.  [Lat.  rutilans,  pr.  par.  of 
rutilo  ■=  to  make  or  be  reddish  ;  rUtilus  =  red ; 
Fr.  rutllant;  Sp.  &  Ital,  rutilante.]     Shining, 

(    glistening. 

"  Farchmenta  coloured  with  this  rutilant  miztuTft.' 
—Euelyn:  Sj/lva,  bk.  ii  .  ch.  iv.,  5  L 

*  ru'-tll-ate,  v.i,  [Lat.  r^itilatus,  pa.  par.  of 
rutilo.]    [Rutilant.]    To  shine,  to  glitter. 

ru'-tile,  s.     (Lat.  rufilws  =  fiery  red.] 

Min. :  A  widely  distributed  mineral,  occur- 
ring mostly  in  crystals,  occasionally  massive. 
Crystallization  tetragonal.  Much  twinned,  by 
repetition  of  the  same  twin  often  assuming  a 
geniculated  appearance.  Hardness,  6  to  6"5  ; 
sp.  gr.  4'18  to  4'25 ;  lustre,  metallic-adamantine ; 
colour,  red  to  reddish-brown,  yellowish,  black  ; 
streak,  brown  ;  transparent  to  opaque ;  frac- 
ture, sub-conchoidal  to  uneven.  Compos. : 
oxygen,  39;  titanium,  61  =  100,  correspond- 
ing with  the  formula  Ti02.  Dana  divides  this 
species  into :  (1)  Ordinary,  which  includes 
the  brownish-red  and  other  shades ;  ap.  gr. 
4"18-4'22,  and  the  acicular  varieties  (sagenite 
orcrispite,  q.v.),  Often  enclosed  in  rock  crystal ; 
(2)  Ferriferous  :  colour  black,  (a)  nigrine,  (6) 
ilmenorutile ;  (3)  Chromiferous,  colour  grass- 
green,  owing  to  oxide  of  chromium.  Found 
distributed  in  griinite,  gneiss,  mica-schists, 
and  sometimes  in  granular  limestones. 

iTU'-til-in,  s.     [Eng.  rutil{e) ;  -in  (Chem.).'] 
Chem. :  The  resinous  substance  produced  by 
the  action  of  strong  sulphuric  acid  on  salicin. 

rii-ti-li'-nsB,  s.  pi.    [Rutelin.^.] 

ru'-til-ite,  &    [RuTiLE.] 

rii'-tin,  s.  [Mod.  Lat.  rut(a);  -in  (Chem.).'] 
Chem. :  C25H28O15.  Melin.  Rutinic  acid. 
Vegetable  yellow,  A  glucoside  widely  dif- 
fused in  the  vegetable  kingdom.  It  has  been 
separated  from  garden  rue,  capers,  and  waifa. 
It  is  deposited  from  a  boiled  vinegar  extract 
of  the  plant  in  an  impure  state,  and  on  re- 
crystallization  from  weak  acetic  acid  and 
treatment  with  charcoal  it  is  obtained  nearly 
■pure.  It  fnrms  pale  yellow  delicate  needles, 
which  melt  at  120°,  and  dissolve  easily  in 
boiling  water,  alcohol,  and  acetic  acid.  Rutin 
is  coloured  dark-green  with  ferric  chloride, 
and  when  boiled  with  dilute  mineral  acids  is 
converted  into  sugar  and  quercetin. 

rutin-sugar,  s. 

Chem.  :  A  sugar  isomeric  with  glucose,  and 
produced  when  rutin  is  boiler!  with  dilute 
sulphuric  acid.   After reinovalofthesulphuric 


acid,  and  the  quercetin,  which  is  also  formed, 
it  can  be  obtained  as  a  colourless  uncrystal- 
lizable  syrup  by  precipitation  with  ether  from 
an  alcoholic  solution.  Tt  has  no  action  on 
polarised  light,  is  not  fermentable,  but  reduces 
cuprate  of  potassium  in  the  cold. 


ru-tin'-ic, 

pound. ) 


[Eng.  rutin;  -ic]    (See  com- 


rutinic-acid,  a.    [Rutin.] 

rfi,tt'-ed»  pa.  par.  or  a.    [Rut,  v.] 

riif -ter  (1),  o.  [Eng.  rut  (1),  v. ;  -«r,]  One 
who  ruts. 

*  riit'-ter  (2),  s.  [Dut.  ruiier;  Ger.  reiter=  a 
rider.  ]    A  horseman,  a  horse-soldier,  a  trooper. 

"  The  prince  finding  hia  ru«er«  nlert."— iS/r  ff.  M'l/ 
Hams:  Actions  qf  the  Low  Countries,  p.  27.    |161tj ) 

*  riit'-ter-kin,  s.  [A  dimin.  or  contemptu- 
ous form  of  ruttcr  (2).]    (See  etym.) 

"  Such  a  rout  of  rcKulitr  rutterkiru,  some  bellowing 
In  the  quire,  aome  muttering."— CoryMtaiion  ttf/fichala* 
Shaxton,  sign.  G.  vi. 

*  rut'-ti-er,  s.  [Fr.  routier,  from  Toute^=a. 
route  (q.v.).] 

1.  A  direction  for  the  route  or  road,  whether 
by  land  or  sea. 

2.  An  old  traveller,  acquainted  with  roads  ; 
an  old  soldier. 

*  rut'-tish,  a.  [Eng.  rut  (1),  v. ;  -ish.]  Lust- 
ful, libidinous,  lecherous. 

"  A  foolish  idle  boy ;  but  for  all  thnt  veTy  ruttish."~~ 
Shakesp. :  All's  Well  that  Ends  Well,  iv.  3. 

riif -tish-ness,  s.  [Eng.  mttish ;  -ness.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  ruttish. 

riit'-tle,  s.    [Rattle,  s.] 

rut-ton,  s.    [Native  name.]    (See  compound.) 

rutton  -  root*  s.  An  Indian  dye-root, 
Maharanga  Emodi. 

rut'-ty  (1),  a.  [Eng.  rut  (2),  s.  ;  -y.]  Full  of 
ruts  ;  cut  up  by  wheels. 

"  The  impediment  of  the  rutty  cart  track  overcome.' 
—Field,  Feb.  13.  1886. 

*  riit'-ty- (2),  a.    [Forrooty.]-  PuUofroots. 

"  Wlioae  rutty  bancke  .  .  . 
Waa  paynted  all  with  variable  flowers." 

Spenser  ■  Prothalarnion,  U 

ru'-tyl,  s.     [Eng.  rut{in);  -yl.] 

Chem. :  C10H19O.  Capryl.  The  radical  of 
rutic  or  capric  acid.  The  name  is  incorrectly 
applied  to  Decyl  (q.v.). 

r'd'-tyl-ene,  s.     [Eng.  rutyl ;  -ene.] 

Chem. :  CxoHig.  A  hydrocarbon,  polymeric 
with  acetylene,  produced  by  the  action  of 
alcoholic  potash  on  tribromide  of  diamylene. 
It  is  a  colourless  liquid  having  an  agreeable 
odour,  is  lighter  than  water,  and  boils  about 
150^  It  is  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether,  and 
is  a  very  unstable  compound. 

ry-ac'-o-lite,  s.    [Rhyacolite.] 

*ry-al,s.    [Rial.] 

*ry-bauld,  s.  &  a.    [Ribald.] 

*  ry'-der, ».    [Rider.] 

rye  (l),  *  reye,  s.  [A.S.  ryge ;  Icel.  rugr;  Sw. 
rag ;  Dut.  rogge ;  Ger.  roggen.  From  the 
Teutonic  type  ruga  =  rye.] 

1.  Bot. :  Secale  cereale.  The  glumes  are  One- 
nerved  and  shorter  than  the  spikelet,  the 
Bachis  is  very  tough.  Not  known  in  a  wild- 
state.  It  is  the  prevailing  grain  cultivated  in 
the  south  of  Sweden  and  Norway,  in  Denmark, 
Holland,  the  north  of  Germany,  and  part  of 
Siberia.  It  is  cultivated  in  the  United  States, 
chiefly  for  the  making  of  whiskey.  It  grows 
on  poor  soils  unsuitable  for  wheat.  The  value 
of  rye  is  about  two-thirds  that  of  wheat ;  its 
nutritions  properties  are  to  those  of  wheat  as 
about  64  to  71.  When  formerly  mixed  with 
wheat  it  was  called  Meslin.  It  is  the  chief 
grrtin  from  which  Hollands,  or  Holland  gin,  is 
distilled. 

2.  A  disease  in  a  hawk. 
rye-grass,  s. 

Bot.  &  Agric. :  The  genus  Lolium,  specif,  t. 
perennCy  an  excellent  gi-ass  to  mix  with  others 
for  permanent  pastuics,  or  to  be  sown  free 
from  admixture  as  part  of  the  rotation  of 
crops.  The  variety  L.  italica  is  more  valu- 
able than  the  normal  type. 


bffll,  bfiy;  po^t,  J<fftrl;  cat,  90!!,  chorus,  ^hin,  benph;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as;  expect,  Xenophon,  e^lst.    -ing. 
-«tan,  -tian  =  sh^n.    -tion,  -sion  =  shim ;  -tion,  -f  Ion  =  zhiin.    -cious,  -tious,  -sious  =  shus.   -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  bel,  dgl. 
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RYE-STARCH. 
(Magnified  100  dlametera.) 


rye-house,  a.  A  house  ia  which  rye  is 
■tore<l. 

Rye  JiGUse  Plot : 

Bng.  Hist. :  A  real  or  alleged  plot  which  was 
designed  to  be  executed  in  the  vicinity  of  Rye 
House  on  the  Le%  near  Broxbourne,  in  Herts. 
A  waggon,  it  is  said,  was  to  have  been  over- 
turned in  a  narrow  lane  in  front  of  the  royal 
carriage  bringing  Cliarles  II.  and  the  Duke  of 
York  (afterwards  Jaines  II.)  from  Newmarket 
races.  When  the  vehicle  stopped,  both  were 
to  have  been  shot.  A  fire  at  Kewmarket, 
March  22,  1683,  delayed  tlieir  return,  and,  on 
Jane  12,  the  plot  was  discovered.  On  July 
21,  Lord  William  Russell  and,  on  December  7, 
Algernon  Sidney  were  executed  for  alleged 
Pftrticipation  in  the  plot.  The  proprietor  of 
the  Rye  House,  Rumbold,  and  otheis  also 
fioffered.    (See  example  under  Booted,  ^  2.) 

rye-land»  s.  Inferior  land  suitable  for 
6ie  cultivation  of  rye  (q.v.). 

rye-Starch, «. 

Chem.  :  The  starch  or  flour  of  rye. 
granules  are  larger 
Mian  thoseuf  wheat 
or  barley,  some  be- 
ing -0016  of  an  inch 
in  diameter.  The 
form  of  the  largest 
granules  is  that  of 
a  flattened  disc 
with  a  depressed 
centre,  having 
cracks  on  its  outer 
edge.  Thehilum  is 
central,  with  lines 
Fadiating  almost  to 
the  circumference. 
Rice  -  starch  is 
sometimes  used  to  adulterate  wheat  flour. 

rye  <2),  s.  [See  def.]  A  gipsy  term  for  a  young 
man.     Romany  rye  =  a  young  gipsy. 

ryke,  v.i.    iReach,  v.] 

rjrn'-chSps, ».    [Rhynchops.! 

rynd, «.    [Etym.  doubtful.] 

Grinding-mill :  The  ball  which  supports  the 
runner  on  the  head  of  the  spindle. 

ry'-ot,  s.  [Arab,  ra'  iyat  =  the  governed  .  .  . 
a  subject,  a  peasant.]  A  Hindu  cultivator  of 
the  soil ;  a  peasant  who  holds  lands  under  the 
system  of  ryotwar  (q.v.). 

ry'-ot-war,  ry-ot-war'-ee,  s.  [Hind.,  &c. 
ntyatwari.]  A  system  of  assessment  cai'ried 
out  in  Madias  by  which  the  government  enters 
into  direct  relations  with  the  cultivator,  set- 
ting aside  all  middlemen  and  villatie  com- 
mnnities,  and  taxes  him  only  for  the  land 
actually  taken  into  cultivation.  Since  1858 
the  system  has  been  remodelled  and  improved. 
There  is  fixity  of  assessment  for  thirty  years. 

•  r^^th,  3.    [Etym.  doubtful.]    A  ford. 

ry'-tX-dom, ».    [Rhytidoma.] 

ry-ti'-na.  s.    [Rhytina.] 

ry-ti-phloe'-a,  s.  [Gr.  pml?  (rhvtis)  =  a 
wrinkle,  and  '(fr^otos  (pMoios)  =  the  rind  or 
iKtrk.  So  named  because  the  filaments  are 
marked  by  numerous  transverse  rugosities.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Rhodomeleae.  British 
species  four.  Rytiphlcea  tinctoria  yields  a  red 
dye  called  by  tbe  Romans  Fucus. 

•  ryve,  v.L   [Rivb.] 


S,the  nineteenth  letter  and  the  fifteenth  con- 
80»ant  of  the  English  Alphabet,  represents  a 
hissing  sound,  and  is  classed  as  a  sibilant.  *'  In 
pronouncing  s,  we  touch  the  gum  with  a  pnrt  of 
the  tongue  just  above  that  part  which  is  used 
in  pronouncing  the  palatals  ;  but  we  touch 
the  gum  so  lightly,  and  with  the  tongue  so 
broadened  out  that  we  do  not  stop  the  out- 
ward flow  of  the  breath  completely  :  it  oozes 
forth  with  that  hissing  sound  which,  whether 
in  the  human  nrgnn  or  in  any  other  machine, 
invariably  results  from  the  rapid  flow  of  air 
through    a    contracted    passage."      (Beames: 


Comp.  Gram.  Aryan  Lang.  (ed.  1872),  i.  217). 
There  are  two  sounds  attached  to  this  letter 
in  English ;  the  one  surd,  or  uttered  with 
breath  merely,  the  other  sonant  or  voiced. 
The  first  is  a  mere  hissing  sound,  as  in  sin,  so, 
&c. ;  the  other  is  exactly  the  same  as  that  of 
s,  as  in  music,  mvse,  &c.  S  in  some  words,  as 
isle,  island,  viscount,  is  silent.  It  is  closely 
allied  to  r,  and  even  in  the  oldest  English  we 
have  traces  of  the  interchange,  as  in  frore  — 
froren=frosen(frozen\  gecorcn  =  chosen,  ^^c.  S 
lias  become  st  in  hoist  =  hoise,  whilst  —  irhlles, 
&r:.  It  has  been  changed  into  c,  as  in  mice  — 
(t.  Eng.  mys,  once  =  O.  Eng.  ones,  hence 
-  O.  Eng.  Jicnnes,  &c.  With  a  following  h  it 
forms  a  digraph,  a  weakening  of  an  older  and 
stronger  sound  sc,  as  s1icdl=  0.  Eng.  sceal,  fish 
=  O.  Eng.  ^sc,  &c.  It  has  been  changed  into 
ge,  as  in  calj&age  =  Fr.  cabiis;  Lat.  cabiisia: 
saitsage  =  Fr.  saucisse;  Lat.  salsisia.  In  pick- 
axe, owing  to  a  mistaken  etymology,  it  has 
become  x.  In  Romance  words  s  has  passed 
into  sh,  as  radish  =  Lat.  radix ;  cash  =  Fr.  casse, 
cJiosse  =  Lat.  capsa.  From  some  words  it  has 
disappeared  as  in  pea  =0.  Eng.  pise=  hat. 
pis^im ;  hautboy  =  Fr.  haiitbois  ;  p^my  =  Fr. 
puisne,  &e.  In  a  few  words  we  find  an  in- 
truded s,  as  in  island  =  0.  Eng.  ealand,  igland, 
aisle  =  Fr.  aile;  squeeze,  sneexe,  scratch,  smelt, 
&e.  It  is  represented  by  z  in  diszy  =  O.  Eng. 
dysig;  freeze^O.  Eng.  freosan.  In  O.  Eng.  sc 
and  sp  were  frequently  transposed  to  cs  and 
ps,  as  in  ask  =  0.  Eng.  axian,  clasped  — 
elapsed.  S  i.s  an  exceedingly  common  letter  in 
English.  It  is  the  characteristic  sign  of  the 
genitive  case  and  plurals  of  nouns. 

S.  As  an  initial  is  used  for  South,  as  in 
S.W.  =  South-We.st ;  for  Society,  as  F.R.8.  = 
Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society ;  for  Saint,  or 
double  (SS.)  for  Saints. 

S.  As  a  symbol  is  used  : 

1.  As  a  numeral  for  7,  and  with  a  dash  over 
it,  S,  for  7,000. 

2.  In  chemistry  for  the  element  Sulphur. 

sa,  sae,  conj.  &  adv.    [So.] 
sa'-adh,  a.    [Sadh.] 
s3>l>~9>-dil'-la,  s.    [CevadiliiA.) 
sabadilla  gum-resln,  o. 

Chem. :  C20H28N2O6.  Hydrosabadilllne.  The 
resin  of  Sabadula  seeds.  It  melts  at  165°,  is 
soluble  in  alcohol,  insoluble  in  ether,  and  has 
an  alkaline  reaction. 

8%b-a-dU'-lio,  o.  [Eng.  sdbadill(a);  -ic.] 
Derived  from  sabadilla  seeds.     [Cevadilla.] 

sabadilllc-acid,  s.    [Cevadic-acid.] 

sab-a-dSl'-line,  «.  [Mod.  Lat  sabadill^a); 
-ine  (CTem.).] 

Chem.  :  CsoHseNsOg.  An  organic  base  ob- 
tained by  exhausting  Sabadilla  seeds  with  al- 
cohol of  sp.  gr.  0'845.  It  crystallizes  in  stellate 
groups  of  cubic  crystals  which  melt  at  200°, 
but  decompose  at  a  higher  temperature;  is 
slightly  soluble  in  hot  water,  very  soluble  in 
alcohol,  insoluble  in  ether.  Strong  mineral 
acids  decompose  it,  bnt  it  forms  salts  with 
dilute  sulphuric  and  nitric  acidx. 

sa-bse'-an, ».    [Sabian.] 

sa-bss'-an-i§in«  s.    [Sabianisu.1 

sa'-bse-i^m,  sa'-ba-i^m,  s.    [Sabianisu.] 

sa'-bal,  5.  [Name  given  by  Adanson,  It  is 
supposed  to  have  no  meaning.] 

1.  Bnt. :  The  typical  genus  of  Sabalidae 
(q.v.).  Leaves  fan-shaped  ;  calyx  cup-shaped, 
three-cut ;  petals  three  ;  stamens  six ;  fruits 
round,  or  deeply  two-  or  three-lobed,  with 
one  hnmy  see<l.  Known  species  eight  ornine. 
Sabal  Paimetto  is  the  Palmetto  palm  (q.v.). 

2.  Palteont. ;  Fmm  the  T^ignite  of  America, 
the  Lower  and  Middle  Eocene  of  Britain,  and 
the  Oligocene  of  Vevay. 

sa-bal'-i-dae,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  sabal;  Lat, 
'fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.] 

Bot.  .  A  family  of  Coryphcs. 

sa-ba'-Oth,  s.  [Gr.  SajSouie  (Sahadth) ;  Heb. 
n^im2  (tsehluwth,  p\.  of  l*^V((se?jAa)=anarmy, 
spec.  (1)  the  angelic  army,  (2)  the  army  of  the 
sky,  viz.,  the  sun,  mnon,  aud  stars.] 

1.  Script.  ;  Hosts,  i.e.,  armies  (see  etym.)  in 
the  title  God  or  Lord  of  Sabanth,  given  to  the 
Supreme  Being    (Rom.  ix.  29 ;   James  v.  4). 


It  corresponds  to  Lord  of  Hosts  of  the  Old 
Testament.    (1  Sara.  L  11  ;  Psalms  lix.  6,  &09 

*  2.  Erroneously  used  for.  Sabbath  (q.v.). 

'•  The  Jews  doo  reckon  their  diiiea  by  their  dLatHDM 
from  their  sabaoth.  bo  that  the  first  dale  «l  theJr 
weeke  is  the  firat  dale  of  the  aiibaoth  and  bo  forfeh.  — 
Balinxhtid:  Deacr.  c^f  England,  oh.  xiv. 

sa-ba'-thi-an,  a.    [Sabbath  ian.] 

sab'-a-trine,  s.  [Formed  from  aa6adftta 
(q.v.),  on  analogy  of  veratrine.] 

Chem.:  CgiHeeNaO]?.  An  alkaloid  dia- 
covered  by  Weigelin  in  sabadilla  seeds.  It 
forms  an  un crystal lizable  resin-like  mass, 
slightly  soluble  in  water,  soluble  in  alcohol, 
etlier,  chloroform,  and  benzol,  and  neutralizes 
acids  forming  salts. 

sS.b-ba-tar'-i-an(l%  a.  &  s.  [Lat.  sahhatariua 
(a.)="p6i'taining  to  the  Sabbath,  sabbatical; 
(s.)  =  a  Sabbath-keeper,  a  Jew.] 

A.  ^s  adj. :  Of  or  belonging  to  the  Sabba- 
tarians [B.] 

"  Sabbatarian  paradoxes,  and  Apocalypticall  /ren. 
sies  uuder  the  iiaiue  and  covert  of  the  true  urofeaswrea," 
—Sfountague:  An  Appeals  to  Ctssar.    (Uea.) 

B,  As  substantive : 

*  1.  In  the  sixteenth  century,  one  who 
considered  that  the  Cliristian  Sabbath  shfmld 
be  kept  on  tlie  seventh  day  (Saturday> 
[Sevknth-dav  Baptists.] 

"  This  term  designates  a  very  amall  sect  In  the  IJth 
and  18th  centuries,  who  insisted  strictly  on  keeping 
the  seventh  day  as  their  Sabbath,  according  to  tlte 
letter  of  the  divine  injunction.  It'  is  only  by  a 
modern  miauae  of  the  word  that  a  Sabbatarian  ia 
understood  to  be  one  who  ah]  urea  all  work  on  Suoday,"" 
—DaHy  Telegraph,  Dec  19,  1886. 

2.  One  who  holds  that  the  Lord's  day  Is 
to  be  observed  among  Christians  in  exacts 
the  same  manner  as  the  Jews  were  enjoinea 
to  keep  the  Sabbath  ;  one  who  holds  rigid 
views  of  Sabbath  observance.  The  ShortKf 
Catechism  (Q.  60)  says  : 


"The  Sabbath  is  to  be  sanctified  by  a  holy  reatlog 
„.l  that  day  even  from  auch  worldly  em ployineutfl  aiio 
recreations  as  are  lawful  on  othei-  aays ;  and  sitendbig 


the  whole  time  in  the  publick  and  private  exerclBflH 
of  God'a  worship,  except  ao  much  as  la  to  be  takes 
np  in  the  work  of  necessity  aud  mercy." 

Sabbatarian  Controversy,  s. 

Church  Hist. :  A  controversy  regarding  the 
manner  in  which  Sunday  should  be  kept, 
arising  out  of  the  publication  of  King  James's 
Book  0/  Sports  [Sport,  s.],  published  in  1618, 
between  the  High  Churchmen,  who  were 
generally  in  favour  of  the  king's  views,  and 
the  Puritans,  who  very  strongly  opposed 
them.  Though  the  controversy  has  altered 
its  form,  and  access  to  museums,  libraries, 
and  picture-galleries  is  now  contended  ftxr, 
it  has  not  yet  reached  its  end. 

*  Sab-bg.-tar'-i-an  (2),  a.  &  s.    [See  def.J 

A.  As  adj. ;  Of  or  belonging  to  SabbatSna 
[B.1 

B,  As  substantive : 

Church  Hist.  (PI.) :  The  followers  of  BftV 
batius,  who  in  the  fourth  century  obserred 
the  Sabbath  as  a  fast. 

s^b-ba-tar'-I-an-iffm,  «.  [Bng.  wiftM- 
tarian  (1) ;  -ism.]  The  tenets  of  the  Babbit 
tarians. 

"  a  writer  aa  mncb  opposed  as  hlmBell  te  tit* 
Sabbatarian  tarn  of  the  Puritans."— Coae;  JUteratH^ 
of  the  Sabbath  Queatton  (1869),  iL  333. 

Sab-bar-ta'-ti,  S.  pi.      tlNSABBATAXI,] 

S^b'-batb»  s.  &  a.     [Heb.  nau.^  (shdbbath)  s 
Sabbath,  from  n^^  (shahath)  =  to  rest) 
A.  As  substantive : 

1.  Old  Test. :  A  sacred  day  of  rest,  the 
institution  of  which  is  flrst  mentioned  tn 
Gen.  ii.  2-3 : 

"  And  on  the  seventh  day  Chid  flninhed  hia  work 
-which  he  had  made:  and  he  rested  on  the  seventk 
day  from  all  his  work  which  he  had  made,  Aud  God 
blessed  the  seventh  day  and  hallowed  it;  becauB* 
that  on  it  he  rested  from  all  his  work  which  God  had 
created  and  made." — Jl,  V. 

The  prevailing  interpretation  of  these  verses 
is  that  the  Sabbath  was  instituted  at  tlie 
Creation  for  mankind  in  general,  and  thaft 
septenary  institutions  (q.v.)  may  therefore 
be  expected  in  all  nations.  Prior  to  tho 
giving  of  the  law  from  Mount  Sinai,  the 
Sabbath  is  mentioned  in  connection  with  the 
ri<-scent  of  manna  (Exod.  xvi.  5,  22-30)w 
The  keeping  holy  of  the  Snbhath  is  enjoinal 
in  the  fourth  commandment  in  Exodus, 
because  of  God's  having  rested  after  thd 
Creation  (Exod.  xx.  8-11);  in  Deut.  because 
of  tlie  deliverance  of  the  Hebrew  bondsmen 


f&te,  f3.t»  fare,  amidst,  what,  ^U,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;   pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot^ 
or.  wore,  wolt  work;  whd,  son;  mute,  cub,  ciire,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full;  try,  Syrian,    sq.  oe  =  e;  ey  =  a;  an  =  kw* 
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from  Egypt  (Deut.  v.  12-15).  Two  lambs 
Instead  of  one  were  offered  when  it  came 
{cf.  Num.  xxviii.  3-4  with  ver.  9).  Isaiiih 
^vL  2,  Iviii.  13)  strongly  advocated  its  ob- 
servance.   [Sabbath-breakino  .1 

2.  New  Test. :  Always  in  the  gospels,  and  as 
B  rule  in  fhe  other  books,  Sabbatli  means 
die  seventh  day  of  the  week.  By  this  time 
tts  observance  had  become  very  rigid  and 

Sunctilious,  and  Jesus  himself  was  constantly 
enounced  by  the  Pharisees  and  others  as  a 
Sabbath-breaker  (Matt.  xii.  1-2 ;  Mark  ii. 
2-3,  &c.>.  In  self-defence  he  laid  down  this 
principle  :  "The  Sabbath  was  made  for  man, 
and  not  man  for  the  Sabbath :  therefore  the 
Son  of  Man  is  Lord  also  of  the  Sabbath  " 
;cf.  Matt.  xii.  8  with  Mark  ii.  28).  In  the 
epistles  the  keeping  of  the  Jewish  Sabbath  is 
left  optional  with  Christians  (Col,  ii.  16-17) ; 
the  day  for  them  is  the  Lord's  day  (q.v.) 
(Rev.  i.  10). 

3.  Tlieol^  &  Church  Hist. :  For  the  first  three 
centuries  the  Christian  fathers  in  general 
drew  a  distinction  between  the  Sabbath  and 
the  Sunday  or  Lord's  day,  regarding  the 
former  as  Jewish  and  obsolete,  and  the  latter 
as  a  divinely  instituted  day,  joyous  in  its 
cliaracter  as  commemorating  Christ's  re- 
Burrection.  But  from  the  days  of  the  first 
and  ambiguous  edict  of  Constantino  on  the 
■ubject : 

"  Let  all  IndgeB,  luhabltAnts  of  the  cities,  and 
■rtiScers,  rest  on  the  veuernble  Sunday  [dies  soliaj. 
But  husbandmen  may  freely  Hiid  at  tneir  pleasure 
apply  to  the  busiuess  of  agriculture," 
there  was  an  increasing  tendency  to  transfer 
to  tlie  Sunday  and,  in  a  less  degree,  to  saints' 
days  and  minor  festivals  the  restrictions  of 
the  Jewish  Sabbath.  The  third  Council  of 
Orleans  (a.d.  538)  strove  to  check  this  ten- 
dency, but  in  the  same  century  we  find 
legends  of  miraculous  judgments  on  those 
%ho  worked  on  the  Sunday  (Mt^Tie :  Patrol., 
Isxii.  61).  The  idea  of  the  "  Cliristian  Sab- 
bath" seems  to  be  enunciated  for  the  first 
time  in  Alcuin  (Homil.  xviii.  post  Pent.). 
Smith  (Christ.  Aniiq.,  ii.  1,052)  says  "that  the 
general  teaching  of  tiie  schoolmen  follows  the 
express  declaration  of  Aquinas,  'that  the  ob- 
gervance  of  the  Lord's  Day  in  the  New  Law 
•upersedes  the  observance  of  the  Sabbath, 
not  by  obligation  of  the  (divine)  law,  but  by 
the  ordinance  of  the  Church  and  the  custom 
of  the  Christian  people.'"  The  Reformers 
generally  were  opposed  to  Sabtmtarian  views, 
which,  however,  more  or  less  modified,  have 
found  a  place  in  Protestant  churches  gene- 
rally, and  reached  their  height  in  the  Puritan 
Seriod.  Sabbath  observance  is  stricter  in 
Gotland  than  in  England,  and  in  England 
than  on  the  Continent.  (For  the  practice  of 
many  Londoners  in  Byron's  time  see  Childe 
Harold,  i.,  Ixiz.,  Ixx.)   [Sabbatarian  contro- 

TK&SY.] 

T  In  the  middle  ages  Sabbath  meant  only 

Saturday.    According  to  tlie  elder  Disraeli,  it 

WW  first  used  in  England  for  Sunday  in  1554. 

i.  Law:  [Sabbath-breaking]. 

6.  The  Sabbatical  year  among  the  Israelites. 

"  In  the  seventh  year  shall  be  a  aabbath  of  rest  unto 

the  laud,  a  subbath  fur  the  Lord."— Leviticus  xxv.  4. 

*  6.  A  time  of  rest ;  intermission  of  pain  or 
oorrow. 

"  Never  any  aabbath  of  relenae 
Could  free  hla  traveU  and  a'^ictlonB  deep." 

Daniel:  CUil  Wars. 

B.  As  adj. :  Of  or  belonging  to  the  Sabbath, 
or  to  sacred  text. 

".When  the  belle  of  Rylatone  pla/d 
Their  Sabbatli  music — 'Qod  us  ayde!" 

Wordsworth:   White  Doe  of  Ryiaone,YiU 

Sabbath-breaker,  s.  One  who  breaks, 
Tioliites,  or  profanes  the  Sabbath  by  neglect- 
ing the  religious  observance  of  that  day. 

"  The  usurer  Is  the  greatest  sabbatJi-breaker,  because 
hla  plough  goeth  every  Saaday,"— Bacon  :  Essaya, 

Sabbath-breaking,  s.  &  a. 

A.  As  subst. :  The  act  of  breaking,  profen- 
Ing,  or  violating  the  Sabbath— 

1.  Jewish  times:  Moses,  by  the  divine  com- 
mand, punished  with  death  a  man  who 
gathered  sticks  on  the  Sabbath  (Num.  xv. 
82-36).  Nehemiah  put  an  end  to  secular 
work  among  the  Jews  and  the  heathen 
Tyrians  who  carae  to  traffic  at  Jerusalem 
(Neh,  xiii.  15-22). 

2.  Christian  times :  The  edict  of  Constantine 
(Sabbath]  of  course  carried  with  it  penalties 
on  those  who  disregarded  it.  Legislation  in 
fcvour  of  the  Sabbath  naturally  followed  in 
swat    Christian     countries.      In     England, 


statutes  on  the  subject  were  passed  under 
Athelstan,  Henry  VL,   Cliarles  I.,   &c.     By 
the  statute  29  Chaa.  II.  c.  7.,  still  in  force : 
"  No  person  Is  allowed  to  work  on  the  Lord's  day,  or 

use  any  boat  or  barge,  or  exjwdo  any  goods  to  sale. 

except  rnetit  in  public  houses,  milk  at  certain  liours, 

and  works  of  necessity  or  churiby,  on  forfeiture  of  58. 

Nor  shall  auy  drover,  carrier,  or  the  like  travel  upon 

that  day,  under  palu  of  liOs." 

The  laws  of  colonial  New  England,  enacted  by 
the  Puritans,  and  ordinarily  known  a*  the  "blue 
laws,"  contained  severe  and  stringent  nieaanres 
against  Sabbath-breaking.  Though  these  edicts 
have  become  otisulete,  laws  passed  in  the  last 
century  remain  on  the  statute  books  of  several 
of  the  states,  and  are  occasionally  revived,  to 
the  annoyance  of  the  Americans  of  to-day. 
*'  Profanation  of  the  Lord's  day,  vulgarly  (but  Im- 
properly) called  sabbcUh-breaking.'  — Blackatone :  Com- 
me»U,.,  bk.  1.,  eh.  4. 

B.  As  adj. :  Breaking,  or  given  to  breaking 
the  Sabbath. 

Sabbath  day's  journey,  s. 

Judaism:  A  very  short  journey,  so  as  not 
to  interfere  with  the  rest  of  the  Sabbath. 
The  Mosaic  law  does  not  precisely  define  it. 
Practically  it  was  fixed  at  2,000  yards,  because 
the  fields  of  the  suburbs  for  the  pasture  of 
the  Levites'  flocks  and  herds  measured  2,000 
yards  across.    (Acts  i.  12.) 

Sabbath-school, ».    [Sunday-school.] 

*  sS.b'-bath-leSS,  a.  [Eng.  sahhath;  -less.] 
Hflviiig  no  Sabbath  ;  without  intermission  of 
labour. 


to  God." — Bacon:  Advancement  of  Learning,  bk.  IL 

S^b-b3.t'-i-a,  s.  [Named  after  L.  Sabbati,  an 
Italian  botanist.] 

Bot.  :  A  genus  of  Gentianaceae.  Calyx  and 
corolla  five  to  twelve  paitite.  Handsome 
North  American  plants,  containing  a  pure 
bitter  principle.  The  young  stems  ofSabbatia 
angularis  are  given  in  the  United  States  as  a 
vermifuge. 

sab-bS,t'-ic,     sab-b^t'-Ic-al,     a.      [Lat. 

sabbaticus,  from  sa&&a(Mm  =  sabbath  (q.v.); 
Fr.  sabbatiq^le ;  Sp.  &  Ital.  sabatico.]  Per- 
taining or  relating  to  the  Sabbath  ;  resembling 
the  Sabbath ;  bringing  or  enjoying  an  inter- 
mission of  labour. 

"  The  famous  sabbaticaZ  river  for  six  days  bears  all 
before  It  with  a  inicchty  torrent,  and  carries  stones  of 
such  incredible  blgneas  that  there  is  no  piissiiig  over 
it :  the  admirable  nature  of  that  river  la,  tliat  it  Keeps 
the  sabbuth  and  rests  all  that  day." — StUlingjleet :  Ser- 
mons, eer.  8. 

sabbatical-year,  & 

Judaism :  The  name  given  to  every  seventh 
year,  during  which  the  Hebrews  were  not  to 
sow  their  fields  or  prune  their  vineyards  (cf. 
Exod.  xxiii.  10,  11  ;  Lev.  xxv.  2-7 ;  Deut.  xv. 
1-11 ;  xxxi.  10-13). 

*  sab'-bat-i§im,  s.      [Gr.  a-a^^aTitrfio?  (sab- 

batismos),  from  a-afi^aTi^ia  (sdbbatizo)  =  to 
keep  the  Sabbath  ;  Lat.  sabbatismwi ;  Fr.  sah~ 
hatisme  ;  Sp.  &  Ital.  sabatismo.]  Observance 
of  the  Sabbath  ;  rest,  intermission. 

"  This  is  th.'vt  tabbatism,  or  rest,  that  the  author  to 
the  Hebrews  exhorts  them  to  strive  to  enter  iuco 
through  faith  and  obedience." — More:  Corijectura 
Cabbalistica.  p.  21Q  (16&3). 

t  sab'-bat-ize,  v.  t.  [Gr.  o-ajSj^art^u  (sabbati- 
2o).]     [Sabbatism.] 

"The  tendency  to  sabbatize  the  Lord's  day  la  due 
chiefly  to  the  necessities  of  legal  enforcement." — 
Smith  :  Christ.  Antiq.,  iL  1,052. 

S^b'-ba-ton, ».    [O.  Fr.  sabatine,  from  sabot.^ 
Old  Arm. :  A  round-toed,  armed  covering 
for  the  foot,  worn  during  a  part  of  the  six- 
teenth century. 

,sab'-bire,  s.  [Etym.  doubtfuL]  A  piece  of 
timber ;  a  beam. 

sab-dar-if '-fa,  «.    [From  the  spedflo  name 

of  the"  plant.] 
Bot. :  Hibiscus  Sabdariffa. 

S^-bo'-an,  a.  &  &    [Sabian  (2).] 

Sa'-be-ism,  a.    [Sabianism.] 

•  sa'-bel-iue,  a.  [Low  Lat.  saheli/nua,']  Per- 
taining to,  of  the  nature  of,  or  resembling 
sable  (q.v.). 


sa-bel'-la.  s.    [Lat.  sabulvm.] 

Zool. :  The  typical  genus  of  the  sub-family 
SabelUnse.  Mouth  transverse,  across  gills  ; 
gills    two,    feathery ;    funnel  comb -shaped, 


spiral,  and  large.  Stopper  cylindrical.  Front 
tubercles  with  hooks  and  bristles.  Tube  ge- 
latinous, covered  with  sand.  The  Fan  Sabelhi 
(Sabella  ptniciUus,  sometimes  called  Am/phi- 
trite  ventilabrum)  is  common  on  the  British 
coast.     [Amphitrite,  2.] 

t  sab-el-la'-na,  s.    [Lat.  sabulum  =  graveL] 
Geol. :  Coarse  sand  or  gi-aveL 

Sa-bel'-li-an,  a.  &.  s.    [See  def.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Of  or  pertaining  to  any  form  of 

Sabelliauism. 

B,  As  subst. :  One  who  adopts  any  form  of 
Sabelllanism  (q.v.). 

Sa-bel'-li-an-i^m,  s.   [Eng.  Sabellian ;  -ism.] 
Church  Hist. :  The  name  given  to  any  form 
of  doctrine  which  denies  a  real  distinction 
between  the  Persons  of  the  Trinity : 

1.  Patripassianism  (q.v.). 

2.  The  doctrine  of  the  adherents  of  Sabellius 
(an  Aft-icnn  presbyter  of  the  third  century),  if 
not  of  Sabellius  himself.  It  resolved  the 
doctrine  of  the  Trinity  into  three  manifesta- 
tions of  God  to  man,  and  taught  that  the  same 
Per,son  was  the  Holy  Gliost  when  manifesting 
himself  to  the  Christian  Cliurch,  and,  by 
parity  of  reasoning,  the  Son,  when  he  ap- 
peared in  Christ.  Thus  Patripassianism  was 
avoided,  but  the  Incarnation,  as  well  as  the 
Trinity,  was  denied,  for  the  manifestation,  of 
God  in  Christ  could  differ  only  in  degree,  not 
in  kind,  from  his  union  with  other  holy  men. 
Akin  to  this  tefjching  was  that  of  Marcellua 
(bishop  of  Ancyra  in  the  early  part  of  the 
fourth  century),  who  made  the  Logcs  a  mere 
attribute  of  God,  manifesting  itself  in  tiie 
Creation,  the  Incarnation,  and  the  sanctifica- 
tion  of  Christians. 

Sab-el-li'-n0d»  s.  pi.     [Mod.   Lat.  8aJ)elI(a); 
Lat.  fem.  pi.  adj.  snff.  -incB.] 
Zool. :  A  sub-family  of  SerpuHdsB  (q.v.). 

sa'-ber»  o.    [Sabre.]    (Amer.) 

sa'~bi-a,  s.  [Bengalee  soobja,  the  name  of 
one  species.] 

Bot. :  The  typical  genus  of  Sabiaceae.  Shrubs 
with  climbing  brandies,  entire  leaves,  and 
small  greenish  flowers,  from  Asia. 

sa-bi-a'-ye-flB,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  *oM<a); 
Lat.  fem.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -aeece.] 

Bot. :  A  small  order  of  Hypogynous  Exogens, 
alliance  Rutales.  Climbing  plants,  with  al- 
ternate exstipulate  leaves;  flowers  few,  in 
short  axillary  panicles;  sepals  five,  small, 
persistent,  with  coloured  dots  ;  petals  five, 
with  rows  of  red  glandular  dots,  persistent); 
stamens,  equal  in  number  to  the  petals,  and 
opposite  to  ttietn ;  filaments,  short;  drupes, 
two,  rounded,  sub-reniform ;  seed  solitary. 

Sa'-b!-an  (1),  Sa-bo'-an,  Sa-bse'-an  (I), 

a.  &s.     [See  def.)" 

A,  As  adj.:  Of  or  pertaining  to  Saba,  the 
chief  city  of  that  part  of  Arabia  now  called 
Yemen. 

B.  As  subst:  An  inhabitant  or  native  of 
Saba.  They  were  extensive  merchants  of 
spices,  perfumes,  precious  stones,  &c.,  which 
they  imported  from  India. 

Sa'-bi-an  (2),  S^i-bse -an  (2),  Sa-bai'-^a, 

a.  &  s.    [Sabianism.] 

A.  As  substantive : 

1.  A  professor  of  Sabianism  (q.v.). 

2.  A  name  erroneously  given  to  the  Oriental 
sect  called  Christians  of  St.  John.  TJohn  (1). 
If  1-] 

B.  As  adj. :  Of  or  belonging  to  Sabianism 
(q.v.),  or  to  the  Christians  of  St.  John.   [A.  2.] 

Sa'-bi-an-ism,  Sa-bsa'-^n-ism,  Sa'-ba- 
i^xn»  Tsa'-ba-i^m,  s.  [According  to  the  pro- 
fessors of  Sabianism,  derived  from  Tsabi,  the 
son  or  brother  of  Enoch,  but  more  probably 
from  NJ;?  (tseba)  [Sabaoth],  implying  that 
they  worshipped  the  host  of  heaven.] 

Compar.  Relig. :  A  faith  which  recognized  the 
unity  of  God,  but  worship[ied  angels  or  intel- 
ligences supposed  to  reside  in  the  stars,  and 
guide  their  motions,  whence  the  laps^  at  least 
on  the  jiart  of  the  common  people,  to  the  wor- 
ship of  the  stars  became  easy.  They  had  sacri- 
fices and  sacred  days,  and  believed  in  a  future 
state  of  retribution.  They  were  once  numerous 
in  Arabia,  Syria,  and  Mesopotamia,  and  their 


fHQX,  hS^;  p6ilt,  Jdr^l;  cat,  fell,  cboms,  fhin,  ben^h;  go,  gem;  tbin,  pils;  alit,  a§;  expect,  Xenopbon,  e^lst.   pb  =:& 
«0Saii.-tlaa=ali3in.  -tion, -8ion  =  8lii^;-tlo2it -§ion  =  zl&iin*  -olous, -tloos* -sloas  =  elxus.  -blOi -die,  &c  =  b^l,  d?]* 
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sacred  books  were  in  Syriac.  The  early  Mn- 
hammadans  did  not  rank  them  with  poly- 
theists. 

Bab'-i-c^  s.    [Savicu.] 

B&b'-ine,  s.    [Lat.  sahinus.     See  def.] 
£ot. :  Juniperus  SaHna. 

"  Sabine  or  savin  will  make  fine  hedges."— J/'or(^ 
mer:  Busbandry. 

Sa-bin-e'-a,   s.      [Named  after  J.  Sabine,  a 
secretary  of  the  Lond.  Hoiticult.  Soc] 

Bot,:  A  genus  of  Galegese.  Schomburgk 
says  that  the  violet  blossoms  of  Sabiiiea  florida 
are  dangerous. 

6a-bi'-n6,  «.    [Sabine.]    (See  compound.) 

sabino-tree,  s. 

Bot. :  Taxodium  disHcJium. 

Ba'-ble,  s.  &  a.  [O.  F.,  from  Russ.  soboh-= 
the  sable,  a  boa,  a  tippet ;  Low  Lat.  sdbelum; 
Dut.  sabel;  Dan.  sabel,  zohel;  Sw.  sabel,  sobel; 
Ger.  zbbel;  Sp.  &  Port,  cebellinat  zebellina; 
Ital.  zibellino ;  Fr.zibeline.] 
A.  As  substantive : 
L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  In  the  same  sense  as  II.  2. 

2.  The  fur  of  of  the  sable. 

3.  Applied  fig.  to  black  or  mourning  dress 
or  garments. 

"  'Yet. doth  he  live!'  exclaims  the  Impatient  heir, 
And  sighs  ioisablca  which  ht;  must  not  wear." 
Byron :  Lara,  1.  & 

4.  Sadness,  mournfulness,  dulness. 

"  To  clothe  in  sable  every  social  scene." 

Cotoper  :  CunversaUnn .  87J 

U.  Technically : 

1.  Her.:    Black,    one    of   the 
tinctures  used  in  blazonry.     In  ^|pj 
engraving   it    is  represented    by 
perpendicular  and  horizontal  lines 
crossed. 

2.  Zool.  :  Mustela  zibellina,  the       sable. 
most  valual  ile  of  tlie  fur-producing 
animals.     It  is  found  in  the  northern  parts  of 
Asia,  and  sable-hunting  forms  the  chief  occu- 
pation of  many  of  the  Siberian  tribes.   Length, 


exclusive  of  tail,  about  ei^^hteen  inches,  gen- 
eral colour  brown,  yellowish  on  throat.  The 
fur  is  extjemely  lustrous,  and  very  valuable, 
an  ordinary  skin  being  worth  six  or  seven 
pounds,  and  one  of  the  finest  quality  will 
fetch  fifteen  pounds. 
B,  As  adjective: 

1.  Made  of  the  fur  of  the  sable. 

**  I  bad  a  preBeat  from  bis  daughter  of  a  handsome 
fBMe  muff." — Cook :  T^ird  Voyage,  bk.  v.  ch.  ix. 

2.  Black  ;  of  the  colour  of  the  sable ;  dark. 

"  And  never  of  a  tahUr  hue  than  now," 

Cowp&r :  £xpo«tulation,  899. 

8able~anteIope,  s. 

ZooL  :  JEgoceros  niger. 
sable-xnouse,  s. 

Zool. :  The  Lemming  (q.v.). 

•  sable-Stoled,  a.    Wearing  a  black  stole 
«  vestment.    (Milton:  Nativity,  xxiv.) 

sable-vested,  a.     Clothed  in  sables  ; 
covered  with  blackness  or  darkness. 

••  Babtcv^ted  Niglit"  JfUton  :  />.  Z...  iL  962. 

•E(a'-ble,  v.t.     [Sable,  s.]     To  sableize;  to 
darken,  to  make  dark  or  dismal. 

"And  Kfibled  all  in  Hack  the  shndy  sky." 

Fletcher:  Christ's  Triumph  oixtr  DeatK 

•sa'-ble-ize,  r.f.     [Eng.  sa6?6;-l?e.]   To  make 
black  01'  sable.  {Davies:  Paper's  Complaint,  241.) 

Bab'-li-ere,  s.    [Fr.,  from  sabU;  Lat.  sdbulwm 
=  saTK],  gravel.] 
*1.  Oril.  Lang.:  A  sand-pit. 
2.  Ca)-y>.  :  A  raising-piece  (q.v.). 


sab'-ot  0  silent),  s.    [Fr.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  A  wooden  shoe  made  of  one 
piece  hollowed  out  by  boring-tools  and 
scrapers.  The  kinds  of  wood  used  are  willow, 
poplar  (Lombardy),  beech,  birch,  aspen,  ash, 
hornbeam,  walnut.  Sabots  are  worn  by  the 
peasants  of  France,  Belgium,  &c 

"  A  fustain  language.  L"ke  the  clattering  noise  of 
taboti." — Bramhail:  Agairt-tt  Hobbes,  p.  20. 

2.  Ordnance: 

(1)  A  circular  block,  usually  of  wood,  hol- 
lowed out  and  fixed  by  tin  straps  to  a  (smooth- 
bore) projectile,  so  as  to  maintain  its  proper 
position  in  the  bore  of  a  gun,  to  prevent  its 
upsetting  in  loading,  wobbling  in  discharging, 
and  to  decrease  windage  by  occupying  the 
bore  more  perfectly  than  can  be  done  by  the 
projectile  itself, 

(2)  A  gas-ring  (q.v.).  ^^ 

sa-bo'-ti-ere,  s.  [Fr-  sabotitre,  8ar'botikre  = 
an  ice-pail,  for  sorhetUre,  from  sorbet  ^ 
sherbet,  an  ice.]  A  French  apparatus  for 
making  ices.  It  consists  of  an  outer  pail  of 
wood  and  an  inner  vessel  of  meiial,  to  contain 
the  cream  to  be  iced.  In  the  intervening 
space  is  a  mixture  of  pounded  ice  and  salt, 
or  of  sulphate  of  soda  and  hydrochloric  acid. 

'  The  contents  of  the  inner  vessel  are  agitated 
by  a  handle,  and  the  frozen  cream  is  occa- 
sionally scraped  down. 

sa'-bre.  (bre  as  ber),  *sa'-ber,  s.     [Fr. 

sabre,  from  Ger.  sabel,  a  word  prob.  of  Hun- 
garian origin  ;  cf.  Hung,  szdbla  ~  &  sabre  ; 
Dut.,  Dan.,  &  Sw.  sabel] 

1.  A  sword  having  a  curved  blade,  specially 
adapted  for  cutting.  That  for  heavy  cavalry 
has  a  slightly-curved  heavy  blade.  The  light 
cavalry  sabre  has  a  lighter  blade  somewhat 
more  curved.  The  horse-artillery  sabre  is  still 
shorter,  lighter,  and  more  curved,  and  has  but 
one  branch  to  the  guard. 

2.  A  soldier  armed  with  a  sabre ;  a  horse- 
soldier. 

*'  He  hao  also  a  nmall  body  of  cavalry,  nnmbcriug 
150  labret."— Morning  Chronicle,  Nov.  7,  1859, 

sabre-toothed,  a.  Having  teeth  like 
sabres  ;  a  term  applied  to  the  genus  Machairo- 
dus  (q.v.),  on  account  of  the  extraordinary 
character  of  its  dentition. 

"  The  mastodon  ,  .  .  fell  n  prey  to  the  great  aabi'e- 
toothed  feline  Marhairodua." — Bawkint:  Early  Man 
in  Britain,  ch.  iii. 

Sabre-toothed  tiger:  [Machairodus]. 

sa'-bre  (bre  as  ber),  v.t  [Sabre,  s.]  To 
cut,  strike,  or  kill  with  a  sabre ;  to  cut  down. 

"  Sabring  the  gunners  there." 
Tennyson  :  Charge  of  t?ie  Light  Brigade. 

sa'-bre -taghe,  sa'-brc-tasche  (bre  as 
ber),  s.  [Ft.  sabretacJie,  from  Ger,  sdbeltasclie, 
from  sabel  =3.  sabre,  and  (ascft.e —  a  pocket.] 
A  leather  pocket  suspended  on  the  left  side 
from  the  sword-belt  of  a  cavalry  officer. 

sS.b'-U-16se,  a.    [Sabulous.] 
Bot. :  Growing  in  sandy  places. 


*  sab-u-los'-i-ty,  s.  [Lat.  sabuhsvs  =  sandy ; 
from  saZntiitm^sand.]  The  quality  or  state 
of  being  sabulous ;  sandiness,  grittiness. 

sSib'-U-loiis,  a.  [Lat.  sabulosns,  from  sabulum 
=  sand  ;  Fr.  sabule^lx  ;  Sp.  sabvloso;  Ital.  sab- 
bioso.]  Full  of  sand  or  grit;  sandy,  gritty. 
(Applied  chiefly  to  deposits  in  urine.) 

"  .^abulou4   deposits   in    the   urine   are  of   variona 
kinds." — Brande  :  Manual  of  Chemistry,  p.  1886. 

s3.b-iir-ra'-tion,  s.  [Lat.  saburra  =B&r\A.] 
The  application  of  hot  sand,  enclosed  in  a  bag 
or  bladder,  to  any  part  of  the  person  ;  sand- 
bathing. 

*  S&C  (I),  s.    [A.S.  sacv~]    [Sake.] 

Law :  The  privilege  enjoyed  by  a  lord  of  a 
manor  of  holding  courts,  trying  causes,  and 
imposing  fines. 

S&C  (2),  s.  [Lat.  saceus  —  a  bag,  a  sack  (q.v,).^ 
A  bag,  a  cyst,  a  pouch;  a  receptacle  for  a 
liquid. 

S  Sac  of  the  embryo : 

Bot. :  The  vesicle  of  the  nucleUB  within 
which  the  embryo  is  formed. 

*  siic'-but.  5.    [Sackbdt.] 

sac-cade',  s.    [Fr.,  from  O.  Pr.  sacquer,  sacher 
=  to  pull,] 
1.  Manege :  A  violent  check  the  rider  gives 
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his  horse  by  drawing  both  the  reins  very  sud- 
denly, a  correction  used  when  the  horse  bears 
heavy  on  the  hand. 

2.  Music :  Strong  pressure  of  a  violin  bow 
against  the  strings,  which,  by  forcing  them  to 
a  level,  enables  the  player  to  produce  three  or 
four  notes  simultaneously, 

•  sac'-cage  (age  as  ig),  a.    [SACKAaa] 

sS.c-car'-i-us,  s.    [Saccus.] 

Ichthy. :  A  genus  of  Pediculati  (q.v.),  tram 
South  Australia,  Tasmania,  and  New  Zealand, 

s^'-cate,  a.    [Lat.  saccus  =  a  bag.] 
Bot. :  Bag-shaped. 

sac-ch^-9r-mide,A.  [Eng.  sacchar^ose),  and 
amide.} 

Chem.:  CsHisNaOe  =  (CeHiOa)**  V  Jj^.      A 

white  amorphous  substance  obtained  by  pass- 
ing dry  ammonia  gas  into  an  etheiial  solution 
of  ethylic  saccbarate.  By  boiling  with  water 
it  is  convei'ted  into  ammonia  saccharate. 

t  sS-O'-ch^r-ate,  a.  [Mod.  Lat.  saccharatita, 
from  saccharum  (q.v.).J    Saccharine  (q.v.). 

sS-C-chSx'-iC,  a.  [Eng.  sacc?iar(um); -ic.]  Con- 
tained in  or  derived  from  sacchai'um  (q.v.X 

saccbarlc-acld,  s. 

H4 
Chem. :  CeHioOs  =  (C(iH402)'*  J-  Oe-      A  di- 
H3 

basic  acid  discovered  by  Scheele,  and  pro- 
duced by  the  action  of  nitric  acid  on  cane- 
sugar,  glucose,  milk  sugar,  mannite,  &c., 
aided  by  heat.  It  is  deliquescent,  uncrystal- 
lizable,  soluble  in  waterand  alcohol,  insoluble 
in  ether,  and  turns  brown  even  at  the  heat  of 
the  water-bath.  The  saccharates  are  crystal- 
line, nearly  insoluble  in  cold  water,  but  soluble 
in  boiling  water.  Saccharate  of  silver,  CgHs 
AgsOg,  obtained  by  mixing  the  neutral  potas- 
sium salt  with  nitrate  of  silver,  is  a  white 
crystalline  powder  very  soluble  in  ammonia, 
the  solution  depositing  metallic  silver  when 
boiled. 

saccharic-ether,  s. 

Chem.:  doHiaOg  =  C6H8(CjH5>208.  Ethylio 
saccharate.  Prepaied  by  passing  hydrochlorie 
acid  gas  into  an  alcoholic  solution  of  saccharic 
acid.  It  13  obtained  in  the  form  of  a  syrup 
which  gradually  solidifies  to  a  mass  of  tabular 
crystals,  soluble  in  water  and  alcohol,  slightly 
soluble  in  ether. 

Sac'-char-ide,  s.  [Eng.  sacchar(ose) ;  -ide.] 
Chem.  (PI.):  Berthelot's  name  for  a  se7ies  of 
com})ounds  formed  by  heating  dextro-glucoae 
and  oilier  kinds  of  sugar  with  organic  acids. 
They  are  divided  into  four  classes :  glucosidos, 
or  those  produced  from  dextro-gluuose ;  lo- 
vulosides,  from  Isevo-glucose ;  galactosides, 
from  milk  sugar;  and  inosides,  from  inosite. 
The  saccharides  are  soluble  in  water,  and 
intensely  bitter  when  they  contain  a  volatile 
acid  ;  insoluble  when  they  contain  a  lixed 
acid. 

sac-char-if'-er-oiis,  o.  [Lat.  sacchctruM  = 
sugar,  and  fero  =  to  bear,  to  produce ;  Pr, 
sa^harifere.]  Producing  sugar:  as,  saccJiar^ 
ferous  canes. 

sac-ch&r'-i-f^,  v.t.  [Fr.  saccharijler;  Sp. 
sacarijicar,  from  Lat.  saccharum  =  su^r,  and 
/ado  (pass,  fio)  =  to  make.]  To  convert  into 
sugar. 

s&c-cha-ril'-la,  *.    [Etym.  doubtful.] 

Fabric :  A  kind  of  muslin.    (Simmonds.) 

sac-cha-r^'-S-ter,  s.  [Sacchaboubtbr.] 
A  fonn  of  polariscope  devised  by  Mitecher- 
lich  with  special  reference  to  testing  sugars 
by  polarised  light.  It  is  provide<i  with  a 
graduated  circle  for  measuring  tlie  angles  of 
polarisation,  which  serve  as  a  basis  of  com- 
parison for  the  different  qualities.  The  form 
now  in  use  is  provided  with  a  scale,  showing 
the  percentage  of  sugar  contained  in  the  so*?- 
tion  under  examination, 

sac-char-riiii'-e-tr^,  «.    [SAocHAROMBTaYj 

S^C'-char-in,  a.    [Eng.  sacchar(vm);  -m.] 

Chem. :  C7H5NO3S  =  C6H4<^g_^>NH.    A 

sweet  substance  discovered  by  Fahlberg  and 

Remsen  in  1879,  and  named  by  them  Anbydro^ 


iSte,  lat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  f^ll,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  thSre;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go.  p8^ 
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oi'thosulphaminebenzoicacid.  It  may  be  pre- 
pared by  oxidising  orthotoluene  with  potas- 
sium permanganate.  It  forms  white  crystals, 
soluble  in  hot  water,  alcohol,  and  ether,  and 
melts  at  220°  with  partial  decomposition. 
Its  sweetness  exceedsthat  of  cane-sugar  ;  one 
part  in  10,000  of  water  being  distinctly  per- 
ceptible. When  taken  into  the  system,  it 
passes  tiirough  unchanged. 

0&c'-char-ine»  a.  &  $.  [Fr.  saccharin,  from 
Lat.  saccharum  =  sugar  (q.v.).] 

A.  Jis  adj. :  Pertaining  to  sugar ;  having 
the  taste  or  any  other  of  the  chief  qualities 
of  sugar. 

*'  An  esseatlal  saccharine  salt,  eweating  from  .  .  . 
moat  plants." — Arbuthnot :  On  Aliments,  ch,  iii. 

t  B.  As  subst. :  The  uncrystallizable  sugar 
r '    of  inaltwort. 

saocharlne-compoands,  s.  pi. 

Physiol. :  Compounds  consisting  of,  or  con- 
taining a  large  proportion  of  sugar.  The 
great  use  of  these  compounds,  cane-sugar, 
glucose,  honey,  &c.,  is,  so  far  as  the  animal 
Economy  is  concerned,  to  support  the  respira- 
tory process,  and  thereby  maintain  bodily 
temperature.  The  production  of  heat  in  the 
body  is  the  result  of  a  chemical  change  in  the 
elements  of  the  sugar,  new  compounds  being 
produced.  Some  of  these  act  only  as  heat- 
producers  on  the  respiratory  process,  whilst 
others  assist  in  repairing  wasted  tissue. 

saccharine  -  fermentation,  s.  Tlie 
fermentation  by  which  sugar  is  converted 
into  alcohol. 

B^c'-oliar-ite»  s.  [Lat.  sacc?iar('»m)  =  sugar ; 
suff.  'it'e  (Min.).] 

Min.  :  A  granular  massive  variety  of  Ande- 
Bite  (q.v.),  according  to  Dana;  but  by  some 
mineralogists  it  is  referred  to  Labradorite. 
Probably  the  result  of  an  alteration  of  a 
plagioclase  rich  in  lime.  Forms  veins  in 
serpentine  at  Frankenstein,  Silesia. 

•  sac' -  char  -  ize,  v.t.  [Lat.  sacchar(uTn)  = 
sugar ;  En'g.  verb,  suff,  -ize.]  To  form  or  coa- 
veit  into  sugar  ;  to  sacchailfy. 

"  It  iu  liO[>ed  the  reader  will  pardon  the  introduction 
of  the  verb  saccharize."— Grainger :  Sugar-cane.  L 
(Note.) 

S^c'-char-oid,  sac-char-^d'-al,  a.  &  s. 

[Lat.  sciccharum=  sugar,  and  Gr.  e'iSos  (eidos) 
=  forin,  appearance.] 

A.  As  adj.  (Of  both  forms) :  Having  a  tex- 
ture resembiiijg  that  of  loaf-sugar ;  as,  sacchar- 
oid  carbonate  of  lime,  &c. 

B.  As  substantive: 

Chem.  (Of  the  form  saecharoid) :    A  name 

given  by  Kane  to  a  sweeti.sh  substance,  prob- 

alily  identical  with  orcin,  produced  by  the 

decomposition   of    Heeren's    pseud oerythrin 

.    (ethylic  orsellinate).    (Watts.) 

isae-char-dm-e-ter,  s.  [Lat.  saccharum; 
0  connect.,  and  Eng,  meter.] 

Chem, ;  A  form  of  hydrometer  for  testing 
liquids  heavier  tlian  water.  It  consists  of  a 
bulb  having  a  smaller  bulb  beneath,  weighted 
with  mercury  or  shot,  and  a  graduated  stem 
above.  In  water  it  sinks  to  a  certain  mark, 
but  in  s^rup  it  rises  in  proportion  to  the 
density  of  the  latter.  It  is  used  for  deter- 
mining the  siiecihc  gravity  of  brewers'  or  dis- 
tillers' worts,  &c. 

B£ic-char-6m'-e-try,  s.  [Eng.  sacckaro- 
tmter  ;  -y.]  The  at-t,  art,  or  process  of  deter- 
mining the  amouut  of  sugar  in  saccharine 
solutions. 

8^c'-char-dse,  a.  [Eng„  &c  sacchatium); 
■ose,]    [Cane-sugar.] 

saccharose-salts,  s.  pi. 

Chem. :  Salts  produced  by  heating  cane- 
sugar  with  organic  anhydrides  ;  thus  acetic 
anhydride  gives  saccharose  octacetate,  Ci2H]4 
('^■j.^sO^iB^iii  a  white  amorphous  insoluble 
powder.  On  heating  with  water  it  is  con- 
verted into  acetic  acid,  dextrose,  and  laevnlose. 

83>c'-char-imi,  s.  [Lat.  saccharum,  saccharon 
=  sugar,  from  Gr.  aaKxapov  (sakcharon)  = 
sugar  (q,v.).] 

1.  Bot. :  Sugar-cane  ;  a  genua  of  grasses, 
tribe  Andropogonese.  Inflorescence  in  loose 
panicles,  with  lanceolate  spikelets ;  glumes 
two-valved,  two-flowered,  enveloped  in  long 
wool ;  lower  neuter  with  one  pale,  upper 
hermaphrodite  with  two.    Mostly  tropical  or 


sub-tropical.  Known  species  about  sixty-two, 
Saccharum  oj/icinarum  U  the  Common  Sugar- 
cane (q.v.).  Other  Indian  apecies—S.  j^CitTn, 
,  S.  Mara,  S,  Munja,  S.  semickcumbens,  S.  canor 
lieiUatum,  and  S.  s'pontan&um — have  fibres  used 
in  the  manufacture  of  ropes,  strings,  mats, 
and  paper.  The  leaves  and  seeds  are  em- 
ployed for  thatch,  and  the  culms  of  some  for 
native  pens. 

2.  Chem..  r  A  tttrm  formerly  synonymous  with 
sugar,  but  now  used  almost  exclusively  to 
denote  an  invert  sugar  prepared  from  cane 
sugar  by  the  action  of  acids.  It  is  largely 
used  by  brewers. 

Sac-ch9>-ru'-mic,  a.  [Eng.  sacchar{ose),  and 
vj(l)vdc.]  Derived  from  or  containing  sacchar- 
um and  ulmic  acid. 

saccharumic-acid,  s. 

Chem. :  Ci4Hi80ii=Ci4Hi208.3H20.  Formed, 
together  with  glucic  acid,  by  the  action  of 
baryta  on  grape  sugar,  aided  by  heat.  It  is 
obtained  as  a  yellowish-brown  powder,  having 
an  astringent  taste,  and  is  soluble  in  water 
and  alcohol,  slightly  soluble  in  ether.  Its 
solution  on  exposure  to  the  air  gradually 
darkens,  and  deposits  a  brown  substance. 

Sac-chlil'-imc,  a.  [Eng.  sacdi^arum),  and 
ulmic]    (See  compound.) 

sacchulmio-acid, «.    [SACCHxn^iN.] 

sac-chiil'-min,  s.  [Eng.  sacch^arum)^  and 
ulmin.] 

Chem.  :  A  brown  substance  obtained  in  the 
decomposition  of  sugar  by  dilute  acids. 

S^c-9if' -er-oiis,  a.  [Lat.  saccus  =  a  sac,  and 
/ero  =  to  bear.] 

Bot. :  Bearing  a  sac. 

sac'-9i-forin,  s.  [Lat.  saccus  =&  sac,  and 
forma  =  form.]  Having  the  form  or  shape  of 
a  sac. 

sac-c6-,  pre/  [Saccds.]  Furnished  with  a  sac 
or  pouch,  or  any  sac-like  process  or  organ. 

t  sac-c6-bran-chi-a'-ta,  s.  pi.  [Pref  sacco-, 
and  Mod.  Lat.  branchiata.  ] 

Zool. :  An  order  of  Tunitata,  with  five 
families.  Mantle  united  U  the  tunic  at  the 
two  orifices,  elsewhere  commonly  more  or  less 
detached ;  branchia,  a  dilated  vascular  sac, 
with  a  tentacular  orifice.    (Ou'e?i.) 

sac-cd-bran'-chus,  s.  [Pref.  sa^co-,  and 
Lat.  &7'a7tcAwe=  gills.] 

Ichthy.:  Agenusof  Silurina(q.v.),  witli  four 
small  species, 'from  East  Indian  rivers.  There 
is  a  lung-like  extension  of  the  branchial  ca\ity, 
which  receives  water ;  it  is  surrounded  by 
contractile,  transverse,  muscular  fibres,  by 
which  the  water  is  expeHed  at  intervals. 

sac-co-la'-bi-um,  a.  [Pref.  s«cco-.and  l\rod. 
Lat.  Za6tu7Ji  (q.v.).J 

Bot.:  A  large  genus  of  Sarcaiit)n*dEe  ;  named 
from  a  pouch  in  their  lip.  Beautiful  orcliids, 
epiphytes,  from  India  and  Madagascar,  now 
frequently  cultivated  in  greenhouses. 

t  sac-co-my'-i-dsB,  s.  pi  [Mod.  Lat.  sacco- 
my(s);  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.] 

Zool.  :  Pouched  I^ts  ;  a  family  of  Rodentia. 
According  to  Lilljeborg,  it  contains  six  genera 
and  thirty-three  species  ;  but  tlie  family  is 
more  often  broken  up,  and  its  constituent.s  dis- 
tributed among  the  sab-families  of  Geomyidse. 

*  B^C'-CO-m^S,  s.  [Pref.  sacco-,  and  Gr.  ^Os 
(mus)  =  a  mouse.] 

Zool. :  A  genus  of  Saceomyid»,  founded  by 
F.  Cuvier.     It  is  ignored  by  Coues. 

s&CH36-pet'-a-lum,  s.  [Pref.  sacco-,  and 
Gr.  ireToXov  (jietalon)  =  a  petal  (q.v.).] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Anonaceae.  Saecopetalum 
tom^ntosiim  is  a  large  Indian  tree  with  a 
sti*aight  stem  and  a  thick  bark.  It  yields  a 
gum  of  the  false  tragacanth  or  hog-gum  series, 
and  the  leaves  are  used  as  fodder. 

sSc-c6-phS,r'-ynx,  s.    [Pref.  sacco-,  and  Lat. 

pharynx  ((I.V.).  \ 

Ichthy.  :  A  genus  of  Muraenidae  (q.v.),  with 
a  single  species,  Saccopharynx  flageUum,  a 
deep-sea  Conger-eel,  of  which  only  three  speci- 
mens have  been  observed.  Muscular  system 
very  feebly  developed ;  bones  thin  and  soft, 
wanting  in  organic  matter ;  head  and  gape 
enormous ;  stomach  distensible  in  an  extra- 


ordinary degiee  ;  vent  at  end  of  tnmk.  The 
specimens  known  have  been  found  floating 
on  the  surface  of  the  North  Atlantic  with  their 
stomachs  much  distended,  having  swallowed 
some  other  fish  many  times  their  own  weight, 
They  attain  a  length  of  several  feet.  (Giinther,} 

Sac-c6p'-ter-yx»  s.      [Pref.    sacco-,  and  Gr. 

iTTepv$  (pteritx)  =  a  wing.] 

Zool, :  A  genus  of  Emballonuridae,  group 
Emballonurje,  from  the  Nentropical  region. 
Allied  to  the  typical  genus  (Emballonura); 
but  in  the  males  there  is  an  alar  glandular 
sac,  the  lining  membrane  of  which  set^etes 
an  unctuous  reddish  substance,  with  a  strong 
annnoniacal  odour,  which  is  probably  of  use 
in  attracting  the  females  (in  whom  the  sac  is 
rudimentary  orabsent).  There  aresix  species, 
divided  by  Peters  into  four  sub-genera,  ac- 
cording to  the  position  of  the  wing-sac: 
Saccopteryx  leptura  and  S.  bilineuta  =■  Sacco- 
pteiyx  proper ;  S.  canina  and  S.  leucoptera  = 
Peropteryx  ;  S.  p/icato  =  Wa]antiopteryx  ;  and 
S.  calcarata  —  Centronycteris. 

SaC'Cd-sd'-ma,  s.   [Pref.  sacco-,  and  Gr.  trC>fLn 

(soma)  =  the  body.] 

Palceont. :  A  genus  of  Comatulidffi.  Frea 
Crinoids  from  the  Jurassic  rocks. 

sac-cds'-to-mtis,  s.  [Pref.  sacco-,  and  Gr. 
o-TOjua  (s(ojfta)=  a  mouth.] 

Zool.  :  A  genus  of  MuiiUae,  sub-family  Cri- 
cetiiise,  diUering  from  the  typical  genus  in 
having  the  tubercles  of  the  molar  teeth  ar- 
ranged in  threes,  Theie  are  two  spetties, 
Saccostoiiius  lapidarius  and  5.  fu^us,  from 
Mozambique. 

s3,C'-cu-lar,  a.  [Eng.  saccul(€) ;  -ar.]  Like  a 
sac,  siicciVorm. 

"  It  Qoally  arrives  nt^  a  Biuall  saccular  cavity."-* 
SJteldon  :  Dairy  Farming,  p.  vii, 

Sac'-cu-lat-ed,  a.  [Eng.  saccul(e);  -aied.) 
Furnished  with  saccules  or  little  sacs. 

sac'-cule,  s.  [Lat.  sacculus,  dimin.  from  saccua 
(q.v.).^    A  little  sac  or  sact: ;  a  cyst,  a  celL 

s*ic-cu-li'-na,  s       [Mod.  Lat  dimin.  from 

saccus  =a  bag.]     [Sacco-.] 

Zool. :  A  genus  of  Rhizocephala  (q.v.),  with 
the  habits  uf  that  grouj).  The  name  is  also 
applied  to  any  iiidividual  of  the  genus. 

"A  curious  opinion,  quite  recently  expressed  by  a 
natui-.ijiat,  M.Ci.ird  .  .  .  is  thiittrheFeltugiiBter  of  the 
Paguvus  haa  btcuirie  a  Sacculinii  ou  the  ciab ;  the 
hosbliJiviii^  been  transformed,  its  ticolyte  ban  done  the 
same  thin^^uiiOer  the  biiiiie  njliufiuca" — Van  iieneden: 
Animal  Parasites,  p.  60. 

Sac'-CUS,  s.     [Lat.  =a  sack,  a  bag.  from  Gr. 
craKKos  (.i'a/cfcos)  —  course  hair,  a  sack;  o-arTw 
(soMo)  —  to  j-tack  or  load.] 
Bot. :  The  corona  of  a  tlower. 

sa-jel'-liim,  s.  [Lat.,diinin.  from  sa/Tmn== 
a  sacicd  place,  prop,  neut  sing,  of  sacer^ 
sacred  (q.v.).] 

1,  IlovL.  Arch. :  A  small  unroofed  enclosure 
containing  an  altar  sacrtd  to  a  deity. 

2.  Ea-Jes.  Arch:  A  small  monumental  chapel 
within  a  church  ;  generally  taking  the  hirra 
of  a  square  canopied  enclosure,  wit li  open  sides 
foinied  by  stnne  screens,  the  tomb  in  tlie 
centre  being  used  as  an  altar,  and,  having  an 
altar  screen  at  its  head.  Within  tlie-se  chapeLs, 
ma^jses  were  said  for  the  repose  of  the  souls 
of  those  buried  there. 

sa9-er- do'-tal,  *sa9-er-d6'-tall,  a.  [Pr. 
sacerdotal,  from  Lat.  sace7*Jo(aiis  =  pt;rfaining 
to  a  priest,  from  sacerdos,  geiiit.  sacerdotis=^ 
a  priest,  from  sacer  =  sacred,  and  do  =  to 
gi\e;  Sp.  and  Fort,  sacerdotal;  Jtal.  sacer- 
dotale.]  Of  or  jtertaining  to  priests  or  the 
priesthood ;  priestly. 

"The  ancient  Fathers  are  still  more  particular  In 
exxK>unding  the  sacard-ita!  cunsi^cratiou,  and  the 
divine  sauctificatlun  oouMequont  thereupon."—  ^'ater- 
land:    [Vorks,  vol   vii,,  p.  DIJ, 

s3.5-er-d6'-tal-i§m,s.  [Eng.  sacerdotal;  •ism.l 
Sacerdotal  system  or  spirit;  the  character  or 
spirit  of  the  priesthood  ;  devotion  to  the  in- 
terests of  the  sacerdotal  order;  tendency  to 
attribute  a  lofty  and  sacred  character  to  the 
priesthood. 

83i9-er-dd'-tal-ist,  s.  [Eng.  sa£erdotal(ism); 
-ist]  A  supjiorter  of  the  sacerdotal  system; 
specif.,  a  High  Churchman. 

"The  battle  will  have  to  be  fought  out  between  tha 
Liberatlonists  uud  the  S(U:iirdotaiists.''—EcAo,  Feb.  2^ 


bSil,  bo^ ;  poilt,  jo^l ;  cat,  96!!,  chorus,  9hiii,  bengh ;  go,  ^em ;  thin,  this ;  sin,  a^ ;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist,    -ing. 
-^i^x.  -tlan  —  sh^n.   -tion,  -sion  =  shun ;  -tion,  -sion  =  zhun.   -cious.  -tioue,  -sious  =  shiis.   -ble,  -die,  &&  =  bel.  a&l. 
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i^i9-er-d6'-tal-ly,  adv.  [Eiig.  sacerdotai; 
-^.]    In  a  sacerdotal  manner. 

•  lE^9ti'-el,  *  sach-elle,  s.    [Satchel.] 

■a'-chem,  s.  [North  Amer.  Indian.]  A  chief 
among  -some  of  the  native  Indian  tribes ;  a 
sagamore  (q.v.)- 

"  Their  aacAem,  the  brave  Wattawamat" 

Lortgfellvw :  AlUes  UtandUh,  viL 

sa'-cliem-ddin,  s.  [Eng.  sachem ;  -dom.] 
Thft  government  or  jurisdiction  of  a  sachem. 

"The  gachemdom  of  Idcrb  at  Mohegaii." — Stilet : 
Bitt.  Judges  of  Charles  I.,  p.  109. 

Sa'-cliem-Sllip,  s.  [Eng.  sachem ;  -ship.] 
The  ofhce,  dignity,  or  position  of  a  sachem  ; 
sachemdom. 

aa-chSt  ((  silent),  s.  [Fr.]  A  small  bag  for 
containing  odorous  substances;  ascent-bag; 
a  perfume  cushion. 

fl^chev'-er-el,  s.  [After  Dr.  Sacheverel.] 
An  iron  ilonr  or  blower  to  the  mouth  of  a 
stove.    {HaHLwelL) 

B^ck  (1),  *  sacke,  *  sak,  *  sakke,  s.  [A.  S. 
sacc,  from  Lat.  sacais ;  Gr.  aaJCKos  (sakkos), 
from  Heb.  pit"  (saq)  =  stuff  made  of  hair- 
cloth, sackcloth  ;  a  sack  for  corn ;  prob.  a 
borrowed  word  in  Hebrew  ;  cf.  Coptic  sok  = 
sackclotii ;  Etliiopic  sak  =  a  sack  ;  Dut.  zak  ; 
Dan.  sak ;  Sw  sdkk ;  Goth,  sakkus ;  Icel. 
sekkr ;  Sp.  &  Port,  saco ;  It.  sacco;  Fr.  sac; 
Ir.  &  Gael,  sac;  Welsh  sack.] 

1,  A  bag,  commonly  of  a  large  size,  made 
of  strong,  coarse  material,  used  for  holding 
and  canning  corn,  wool,  hops,  &c. 

"  The  Parricide  waa  afterwards  3o.w'd  up  In  a  tack  or 
bag." — Boliday :  Juvenal,  sat.  8.    (Note.) 

2.  A  measure  or  weight,  varying  according 
to  the  article  and  country.  Thns,  a  sack  in 
dry  measure  is  5  buslicls ;  of  coal,  3  heaped 
bushels  ;  in  coal  weiylit,  112  lbs. ;  wool,  2 
weys  or  13  tods,  or  364  lbs.  (in  Scotland,  24 
Btone  of  16  lbs.  each  or  384  lbs.)  ;  corn  or  flonr 
weight,  2S0  lbs. ;  foreign  sacks  of  flour  vary 
from  140  to  200  lbs. 

*3.  Sackcloth.    {WycHffe:  Apocalips,  xi.) 
*%  (1)  Sack  and  fork:  The  same  as  Pit  arid 
Gallows  (q.v.). 

(2)  To  get  the  sack :  To  be  dismissed  or  dis- 
charged from  employment.  (Brewer  suggests 
that  the  expression  may  be  derived  from  the 
Turkish  custom  of  fastening  up  in  a  sack  and 
throwing  into  the  Bosphorus  any  one  ob- 
noxious to  the  Sultan.) 

"I  wonder  what  old  Fogg  'ud  say.  If  he  knew  It  I 
■hould^'^t  thf  sack.  '—Dickeru    Pickwick,  ch.  xx. 

(3)  To  give  the  sack  to  .  {Give,  v.,  1[  10.]. 

sack-barrow,  s,  A  sort  of  barrow  used 
for  moving  loaded  sacks  in  granaries,  and 
other  places,  from  one  point  to  another ;  for 
loading  or  unloading  goods  in  ships,  trains,  &c. 

sack-tree,  5. 

Bot.  :  Antiaris  or  Lepurandra  saccidora.  It 
is  a  stately  forest  tree,  with  alternate,  oblong- 
elliptical,  dentate  leaves,  growing  on  the 
Western  Ghauts,  &c.  Bags  are  manufactured 
from  it  in  the  jungles  near  Cotn-g.  A  branch  is 
cut  corresponding  to  the  length  and  diameter 
of  the  sack  required.  After  being  soaked  it  is 
beaten  with  clubs  till  the  hber  separates  from 
the  wood.  The  sack  formed  of  the  bark  is 
turned  inside  out,  and  pulled  down  while  the 
wood  is  being  sawed  off,  a  small  piecef  how- 
ever, being  left  to  fonn  the  bottom  of  the 
sack.    (Graham:  Flora  of  Bombay.) 

8&ck  (2),  8.  [Fr.  sac  =  a  sack,  waste,  r^-n ; 
prob.  from  sac  (Lat.  saceits)  =  a  sack  (q.v.\ 
from  the  use  of  a  sack  in  removing  plunder.] 

1.  The  act  of  sacking  or  pillaging  a  town  or 
city;  pillage,  plunder. 

"The  sack  of  Orleans."— Shdkesp. :  1  Ben.  VI.,  iL  2. 

*2.  That  which  is  obtained  by  sacking; 
booty,  plunder,  spoil. 

8&ck  (3),  8.     [Prob.  the  same  as  Sack  (1),  s.] 
*  1.  A  kind  of  loose  cloak  or  mantle  for- 
merly worn. 

"  The  floating  »afit  Ifl  thrown  aside." 

Whitehead :  The  Dog, 

2.  The  same  as  Sacque  (q.v.). 

3.  A  loose  overcoat  worn  by  men. 

*8^ck  (4),  •seek,  «.    [Fr.  sec  =  dry  (in  the 

phrase  vin  sec),  from  Lat.  suxum,  accus.  of 
siccus  =  dry ;  Sp.  seco  =  dry  ;  Dut.  sek  —  sack  ; 
Ger.  sekt ;  Sw.  seek.]    An  old  name  for  various 


sorts  of  dry  wines,  more  especially  those  from 
Spain.    [Sherry.] 

"  Pleaae  you.  drink  a  cup  of  lacfc"— fiftoAeep. .'  Taming 
qfthe  ahrew  (Induct  ii.). 

*  sack-posset,  s.  A  posset  made  of  milk, 
sack,  and  other  ingredients. 

"Snuff  the  caudles  at  supper  on  the  table,  because 
the  burning  snuff  may  fall  into  a  dish  of  soup  or  sack- 
posset."— Swift :  Iiietruct.  fo  Serviutis. 

sack  (1),  v.t.    [Sack  (1),  s.] 

1.  To  put  into  a  sack  or  bag. 

"Now  the  great  work  la  done,  the  com  la  gronnd, 
The  grist  is  aack'd,  and  every  sack  well  bound. 

Beiterton. 

2.  To  dismiss  or  discharge  from  employ- 
ment.   (Slang.) 

sack  (2),  v.t.  [Sack  (2),  s.]  [Fr.  sacquet,  from 
Lat.  sacco  =  to  put  in  a  sack  or  bag.)  To 
storm  and  destroy ;  to  pillage,  to  plunder,  to 
devastate.    (Said  of  a  town  or  city.) 

"Tlie  adjoining  hospital  was  sacked,'' — Macaulay  ; 
Bist.  ETtg.,  ch.  xi. 

•sack-age.   *  sac-cage  (age  as  ig),   e. 

[Eng.  sack  (2),  v- ;  -offe-J  The  act  of  sacking 
or  pillaging ;  sack. 

"Cato  survived  not  the  rasing  and  saccaga  of  Car- 
thage."—/^. Holland:  Ptinie,  bk.  xv.,  oh.  xviit 

*  sack-age,  *  s^c'-cage  (age  as  ig),  v.t. 
[Sackage,  s.]    To  sack. 

"Townea  laccaged  and  subverted."— 7*utt«nAat».-  ^ 
English  Poetie,  bk.  L,  ch.  xxiv. 

sack-but,  *  sag'-biit,  *  s^g-biitt,  s.    [Fr. 

saquebute,  from  Sp.  sacabucka  =  a  tube  or  pipe, 
which  serves  as   a  pump  ...  a  sackbut; 
Port,    sacabuxa,  saquebuxo.     Ultimate  origin 
unknown.] 
Music: 

1.  One  of  the  Babylonian  musical  instru- 
ments mentioned  by  Daniel  (iii.  5^  7,  10,  15). 
It  is  the  translation  in  the  English  version  of 
the  Bible  of  the  word  t*D?p  (sahbeka).  Some 
authors  identify  it  with  the  sambuke  (a-ofx- 
^iiKt})  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  a  kind  of 
harp.     [Sambuka.  ] 

"  Psalt'ry  and  sackbut.  dulcimer  and  flute." 

Cuwper  :  Progress  of  Error,  13S. 

2.  The  old  English  sackbut  or  sagbub  was 
a  bass  trumpet,  with  a  slide  like  the  trombone. 

■'A  dead-match  within  of  drum  and  vmbuUt."— 
Beaum.  £  Flet. :  Mad  Loaer,  ili.  L 

s^k'-clotb,  *  sack-cloath,  *  sacke- 
clotb,  s.  [Eng.  5(xcA:(l),  s.,  and  cloth.]  The 
coarse  cloth  or  stuff  of  which  sacks  are  made  ; 
coarse  hempen  or  flax  cloth  ;  a  coarse  cloth 
or  gjirment  worn  in  mourning,  distress,  or 
mortification.    (Jonah  iii.  8.) 

*  sack-clothed,    o.     [Eng.    sackcloth;   -ed.] 

Clad  in  sackcloth,  mourning,  mortified. 

sack'  -d6u~cQe,  v.  L  [Ger.  diidd-sack  =  a  bag- 
pi  pe  ;  dudeln  =  to  play  on  the  bagpipe,]  To 
play  on  the  bagpipe.    (Scotch.) 

sacked',  *  sakked,  pa.  pa/r.  &  a.     [Sack 

(1),  v.] 

A.  As  pa.  par. :  (See  the  verb). 

B.  As  adjective: 

1.  Placed  or  put  in  a  sack  or  saclca, 

*  2.  Wearing  a  coarse  upper  garment. 
[Sacked-friars.] 

*  Sacked-friars,  *  Sacked -ftreres, 
*  5ac-&iars.  *  Sac-freres,  s.  pi.     The 

English  translation  of  Eccles.  Lat.  saccaii, 
sacci,  or  saccitcn,  a  general  term  for  any  monks 
wearing  a  loose  upper  garment  of  coarse  cloth. 

sack'-er  (1),  s.  [Eng,  sack  (2),  v. ;  -er.]  One 
who  sacks  or  pillages. 

*  sack'-er  (2),  *  sak-er,  s.    [Sakeb.] 

sack'-ful  (1),  *  sack'-full  (1),  s.  [Eng.  sack 
(1),  s. ;  -full.]    As  much  as  a  sack  will  hold. 

*'  This  little  sackful  of  bones,  I  thought  to  bequeath 
to  Westminster  Abhey,  to  be  interred  in  the  cfuyster 
within  the  south  aide  of  the  garden,  close  to  the  walL" 
— Sowell :  Letters,  bk.  iL,  let.  S9. 

*  sack-ful  (2),  *sack'-iull  (2),  a.  [Eng.  sack 
(2),  s. ;  -full.]  Given  to  plundering  or  pillag- 
ing ;  i-avaging,  pillaging. 

"  Now  wiU  I  sing  the  sackfuU  trooT>e9,  Felaegian  ArgOB 
held."  Chapman:  Bomer;  Iliad  ii. 

sack'-ing,  s.    [Eng.  sack  (1),  s. ;  -ing.] 

1.  Coarse  hempen  or  flaxen  fabric,  of  which 
sacks,  bags,  &c.,  are  made. 

"Poles  with  lengths  of  coarse  sacking  nailed  to 
them."~Field,  Oct  3,  1885. 


2.  The  coarse  cloth  or  canvas  fastened  to  a 
bedstead  for  supporting  the  bed. 

sack-less,  saik-less,  *  sac-les,  *  saco- 
laes,  *  sak-les,  *  sakko-les,  a.  [  A.a. 
sacleds,  from  sacu  =  fault,  otience,  and  kOs^ 
less.]    [Sake.] 

1.  Innocent ;  free  from  fault  or  blame. 

"  Whether  any  body  touched  thee  or  no,  Fm  snre 
Edie'&  sackless."— Scott:  Antiquarg,  ch.  xxv. 

2.  Quiet,  peaceable ;  not  quarrelsomp ; 
harmless.    (Scotch.) 

3.  Simple,  useless,  silly.    (Scotch.) 

*  sack'-less-ly,  *  sak-les-ly,  adv.  [Eng. 
sackless ;  -ly.]  Innocently ;  without  blaine 
or  ofl'ence. 

*  sacque,  s.  [A  form  of  sack  (1),  s.  (q.v.).] 
A  kind  of  loose  gown  or  upper  garment  wora 
by  ladies  in  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth 
centuries,  and  introduced  from  France  in  the 
reign  of  Charles  IL  It  hung  loosely  over  the 
back  and  shoulders. 

sa'-cral,  a.  [Mod.  Lat.  sacr(«m);  Eng.  adj. 
suff.  '-al.]  Of,  or  pertaining  to  the  sacrum 
(q.v.). 

sac'-ra-ment,  s.  [Lat.  sa/^amenium  =  1.  In 
civil  afthirs,  the  sum  which  plaintitt'and  de- 
fendant in  a  suit  had  to  deposit  as  security 
before  the  trial  was  proceeded  with ;  henca, 
any  civil  suit.  2.  In  military  affairs  :  (1)  thib 
oath  of  fidelity  taken  by  soldiers  on  their  eu- 
listment  into  the  Roman  army ;  (2)  any 
solemn  obligation.  Fr.  sacrement ;  Sp.  &  ital. 
Sacramento.] 

1,  Ordinary  Langvage : 

*  1.  The  military  oath  taken  by  every  Roman 
soldier,  pledging  him  to  obey  his  conimandet, 
and  not  to  desert  his  standard ;  hence,  an 
oath  or  ceremony  involving  an  obligation. 

"  There  cannot  be 
A  fitter  drink  to  make  this  eanction  in. 
Here  I  begin  the  sacrament  to  all." 

Ben  Jonaon :  OatUiiu,  L  L 

2.  In  the  same  sense  as  II. 

•  3.  A  sacred  token  or  pledge ;  the  pledge 
of  a  covenant. 

"  This  wordfl  sacrament  is  h^  much  to  say  aa  an  holv 
fligne,  and  repreaeuteth  alway  some  pronuse  of  Qad. 
—Tgndall :  WorkeS.  p.  143. 

II.  Technically  : 

1.  Protestant  Theol. :  The  CJhurch  Catechism 
defines  a  sacrament  as  "an  outward  and 
visible  sign  of  an  inward  and  spiiitual  giacft 
given  unLo  us,  ordained  by  Christ  himself,  as 
a  means  whereby  we  receive  the  same,  and  s 
pledge  to  assure  us  thereof."  It  recognizee 
two  only  as  generally  necessary  to  salvation, 
Baptism,  and  the  Supper  of  the  Lord.  Ar 
tide  XXV.  says  that  tliey  were  ordained  by 
Christ  not  only  to  be  badges  or  tokens  of 
Christian  men's  profession,  but  also,  or 
rather,  to  be  sure  signs  of  grace  and  God's 
good  will  towards  us,  l»y  whit-h  he  strengthens 
our  faith  in  him.  They  have  a  wholesome 
ettect  or  operation  only  to  those  who  worthily 
receive  them  ;  unworthy  recipients  purchase 
to  themselves  damnation  [Ct.  1  Cor,  xi.  29. 
The  R.V.  has  ''judgement"].  The  Westmin- 
ster Confession  of  Faith  teaches  essentially 
the  same  doctrine.  It  considers  sacnuuento 
to  be  *'  holy  signs  and  seals  of  the  covenant  of 
grace  "  (ch.  xxvii,), 

2.  Roman  Theol.  :  A  visible  sign,  instituted 
by  Christ,  wliich  confers  ex  opere  operalli 
sanctifying  grace  on  man.  [Opus  Operatwm.] 
Matter,  form,  and  a  minister  acting  with  the 
intention  of  doing  what  the-  Cliurcli  does  are 
necessary  to  the  valid  administration  of  a 
sacrament.  Besides  sanctifying  giace,  sacra- 
ments confer  sacramental  grace — that  is,  they 
aid  the  suscipient  in  a  special  manner  to 
attain  the  end  for  whicli  eacli  sacnmicid  was 
instituted,  (Gury  :  Tract,  de  bac.  in  Gen  re.) 
The  Council  of  Trent  (sess.  vii.,  can.  I)define8 
that  the  Sacraments  of  the  New  Law  were 
instituted  by  Our  Lord,  and  are  neither  mors 
nor  fewer  than  seven  in  numbej- ;  Baptism, 
Confirmation,  Eucharist,  Penance,  Exti  em* 
Unction,  Holy  Oi-ders,  and  Matrimony.  Tiifl 
first  five  are  necessary  for  all  Christians,  tflie 
last  two  are  necessary  only  fur  the  cnia- 
munity.  Baptism,  C()nfirmation,  and  Order 
imprint  a  chai'acter  on  their  subject,  and 
cannot  be  repeated  without  saciilege.  The 
term  Sacraments  of  the  Old  Law  has  been 
adopted  to  signify  circumcision,  the  paschal 
lamb,  the  ordination  of  priests  and  Leviies, 
&c.,  of  the  Mosaic  economy.  St.  Au.i^usline 
(adv.  Julian.,  v.  11)  was  of  opinion  that  some 


QtCv  £tt,  fare,  amidst,  wbat,  f^  fother ;  we,  wet,  bere,  camel,  her,  thSre ;  pine,  piit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;  go,  pdt. 
or  wore.  wol£  work,  whd,  son;  mot^  cull,  ciireu  unite,  our.  rule,  fall;  try,  Syrian,    ce.  oe  =  e;  ey  =  a;  qu  =  l£W» 
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remedy  for  oi-iginal  sin  must  have  existed 
Bfior  to  the  institution  of  circomciaion,  uud 
to  this  the  name  of  Sacrameut  of  Mature  is 
aftdDn  given. 

i  Law:  By  1  Edw.  VI.,  c  1,  1  Eliz..  c.  2, 
and  »  &  10  Wm.  III.,  c.  32,  any  one  reviling 
tiie  sacrament  of  the  Lord's  supper  was  to  be 
punished  by  fine  and  imprisonment. 

* S^-ra-ment,  v.t  [Sacrauent,  s.]  To 
bind  by  an  oath. 

"When  desperate  men  have  jacraTTtoTrtedtli*"""  '  "'« 
to  destroy,  God  can  preveufc  aud  deliver."— ^J  >  •.■  • 

Laud ;  Works,  p.  86. 

I&e-ra-ment'-al,  *  sSo-ra-inenf -all,  a. 

&  s.  '[Ft.  sacrainental,  from  Eccles.  Lat.  sacra- 
wtenttdis;  Sp.  &  Ital.  sacrametUaL] 

A,  As  adjective: 

1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  sacrament  or  the 
scram  en  ts. 

"  The  lawa  which  instituted  the  Sneramentai  Test, 
vere  passed  without  the  smalluab  difficalty." — Jlacau- 
iap  :  nut.  £7>g.,  ch.  xviiL 

2.  Constituting  a  sacrament ;  having  the 
diaracter  of  a  sacrament. 

•  3.  Bound  by  a  sacrament  or  oath. 

"The  BacrameTttai  boat  of  God's  elect." 

Oowper :  Tatk,  IL  MB. 

B.  As  substantive : 

Roman  Theol.  (In  this  sense  prob.  ftom 
■ccles.  Lat.  sucravievtale  :=  &  ceremony  ac- 
eompanying  the  administration  of  a  sacra- 
Boent) :  A  name  given  to  rites  which  bear 
some  outward  resemblance  to  the  sacraments 
(Sacrament,  II.  2],  but  which  are  not  of 
divine  institution.  They  are  enumerated  in 
the  following  veree : 

**  Onuu,  tioctus,  edeiis,  confesans,  dana,  benedlcent,' 

aad  are  :  The  prayers  of  the  Church,  espe- 
•inlly  the  Lord's  prayer ;  holy  water,  blessed 
ashes,  palms,  and  candles,  blessed  bread  ;  the 
General  Confession  in  the  Mass  and  the  Office ; 
Almsgiving,  and  the  blessing  of  bishoj^s  and 
abbots.  The  prayers,  however,  mu^  be 
oflTered  in  a  consecrated  place,  and  the  alms 
given  in  the  name  of  the  Church. 

"If  the  xacramentals  are  uaed  with  ploUB  dispoil- 
tlons  they  excite  increaaed  fear  aud  love  of  Qod,  and 
■o,  not  in  tlieoiseives,  but  Iwcause  of  these  movemeuta 
•f  the  heart  towards  Ood.  remit  venial  Bins." — AdditA 
Arnold:  Cath.  Diet.,  p.  732. 

B&C-ra-ineiif-al-l^,  adv.  [Eng.  tacror- 
mntaX;  -ly.]  In  or  after  the  manner  of  a 
ucrament. 

"  The  aacrament  of  the  altar  was  not  instituted  to 
bo  received  of  one  man  for  another  laeranwrUaUy." — 
Burnet :  /iecordt,  pt.  11.,  bk.  i.,  No.  SB. 

flSic-ra-men-tar'-i-an,  a.&B.    [Eng.  aaera- 

went)  -arian.] 

A.  As  adjective : 

1.  Pertaining  to  a  sacrament  or  aacntments; 
sacramental. 

2.  Pertaining  or  relating  to  the  Sacramen- 
tarians. 

B.  As  substantive : 
Church  History : 

1.  A  name  given  in  the  sixteenth  century  to 
tiiose  German  reformers  and  their  followers 
who  opposed  the  Lutheran  doctrine  of  the 
Eucharist.    [Consubstantiation,  Sacramen- 

TARIAN-CONTROVERSY.] 

2.  One  who  takes  a  high  view  of  the  efficacy 

of  the  sacrament ;  a  High  Churchman. 

sacramentarian- controversy,  j: 

Church  Hist. :  A  controversy  which  arose 
in  1524  as  to  the  nature  of  the  Eucharist,  in 
which  the  chief  disputants  were  Luther,  who 
maintained  a  real  presence  by  means  of  con- 
substantiation  (q.v.),  and  Zwiugli,  Carlstadt, 
and  CEcolampadius,  who  maintained  that  the 
bread  and  wine  were  mere  symbols  of  Christ's 
body  and  blood.  This  controversy  led  to  the 
establishment  of  the  Reformed  Churches, 

sS'C-ra-men-tar'-l-aa-i^in,  s.  (Eng.  sac- 
ramentarian ;  -ism.]  The  principles,  teach- 
mg,  or  practices  of  the  Sacramentarians. 

"His account  of  the  advance  of  sacerdotalism  and 
tacrainentarianitm."—Ath«TUSum,  Sept.  9, 1883,  p.  S35. 

s&c-ra-menf -a-r^,  sac-ra-ment-a-rie, 

0.  &  s.    [Eng.  'soGrameiit;    -ary ;    Fr.  »acra- 
'w.ntaire.] 
A.  As  adjective : 

1.  Pertaining  or  relating  to  a  sacrament  or 
the  sacraments ;  sacramental. 

"  Tf  M.  Hurdinge  had  wel  considered  that  whole 
Bomile,  happily  he  woulde  hauo  charged  Chrysostome 
nlu  selfe  with  his  lacrammtarie  quarel."— .feuw^ ; 
Mgptie  to  Bardinge,  p.  SSi. 


%  Pertaining  or  relating  to  the  Bacratnen- 

fearians. 
B»  As  substantive : 

1.  Roman  Ritual :  A  book  containing  the  rites 
for  Mass,  for  the  sacraments  generally,  and  for 
tlie  dedication  of  churches,  the  consecration 
of  nuns,  &c.  From  it  have  been  developed 
tlie  Missal,  the  Pontitlcal,  aud  the  Ritaale 
Rovuinum. 

*  2.  A  Sacrainentarian.  [Sacrambntarian, 
B.  l.J 

"  Thdt  uo  person  he  admitted  or  reoelvert  to  n.ny 
eccltiftiiistlciU  function,  boiietit,  ur  otfice,  Wxug  a,  sncrti- 
metitniy,  lufected  or  defaiimd  with  any  notiiilo  kind 
of  heresy,  or  other  Kreat  crime."— flitrnet;  tiacordi,  pt. 
ii..  bk.  ii..  No.  lo. 

*  s5>c-ra-meiit'-ize,  v.i.  [Eng.  sacramerit ; 
-ize,]    To  adiiiiiiister  the  sacra tueuts. 

"  Born  to  preiwh  and  sacra-mentize." — Fuller. 

sa-crar'-i-um,  s.  [Lat.,  fi'om  socer  =  sacred 
(q.v.).J 

*  1.  A  sort  of  family  chapel  in  Roman 
houses,  devoted  to  some  particular  deity. 

2.  The  adytum  of  a  temple. 

3.  Tliat  part  of  a  church  where  the  altar  or 
communion  table  is  situated. 

*  sa'-crate,  *  s^c'-rate,  v.t.  [Lat.  sacratus, 
pa.  par.  of  jjocj'o,  from  soccr  =  sacred.]  To 
consecrate. 

"  The  marble  of  eome  monument  tacrated  to  learn- 
ing."—  WalerJiouse  :  Apology /or  Learning,  p.  5L  (16511.) 

*  Sa-cra'-tlon,  s.  [Lat.  sacratioy  from  sacra- 
tus,  pa.  par.  of  sacro  =  to  consecrate.]  The 
act  of  consecrating  ;  a  consecration. 

"  Why  then  should  it  not  as  well  from  this  bo 
avoided,  as  from  the  other  flud  a  tacraiiOHt" — Felt- 
ham  :  Besotvet,  p.  36. 

*  sa-cre  (1),  s.    [Saker.] 

*  sa-cre  (2),  «.  [Fr.]  [Sacred.]  A  sacred 
solemnity,  rite,  or  ceremony. 

"  For  the  feaat  and  for  the  lacre."  Chaucer :  I>rean%. 

*  sa'-cre  (cro  as  ker),  v.t.  [Fr.  sacrer,  from 
Lat.  sacru.]  To  consecrate,  to  hallow;  to 
dedicate  or  devote  to  some  sacred  service, 
office,  or  use. 

"He,  was  .  .  .  laerpd  or  viioynted  emperoure  of 
Eomo." — Fabyan  :  Chronycle,  ch.  olv. 

sa'-cred,  a.  [Prop,  the  pa.  par.  of  Mid.  Eng. 
sacre  =  to  consecrate  ;  Fr.  sacre,  pa.  par.  of 
sacrer;  Sp.,  Port.,  &  ItaL  saci-o.] 

1.  Dedicated  or  appropriated  to  religious 
use ;  consecrated  ;  made  holy  ;  devoted  to  re- 
ligious purposes. 

2.  Set  apart  by  solemn  religious  ceremony ; 
consecrated,  dedicated.    (Followed  by  to.) 

"  O'er  its  eastern  gate  was  raia'd  above 
A  temple,  sacred  to  the  Queen  of  Love," 

Dryden  :  Palamon  &  Arcite,  ii.  4B9. 

3.  Pertaining  or  relating  to  religion  or  the 
services  of  religion  ;  religious  ;  not  secular. 

"  study  well  the  sacred  page." 

Dryden :  Religio  Laid,  328. 

*  4.  Devoted  or  dedicated  in  a  bad  sense; 
accursed,  baleful,  destructive.    (A  Latinism.) 

5.  Not  to  be  profaned,,  violated,  or  made 
common;  inviolable,  inviolate. 

"  How  haat  thou  yielded  to  traQsgreas 
The  strict  forbiddance?  how  to  violate 
The  sacred  (rui  t  ?  "  SliUon :  P.  L.,  ii.  204. 

6.  Entitled  to  the  highest  respect;  vener- 
able, reverend. 

**  Poet  and  saint,  to  thee  alone  were  giv'n. 
The  two  most  xacred  names  of  eartn  and  heav'n." 
Cowley  :  On  the  Death  of  Mr.  Grawah-iM. 

*  7.  Used  as  an  epithet  of  royalty. 

"Justice,  moat  tacred  duke,  O  grant  me  justlcef " 
Shakesp.  :  Comedy  of  Errors,  T. 

sacred-apes*  s.  pi. 

Zool. :  The  genus  Semnopithecus  (q.v-X 
sacred-baboon,  s. 
Zool. :  CynocephaZus  hainadryas. 
sacred-bean,  s.    [Nelumbium.] 

Sacred  Collegers.  The  College  of  Cardi- 
nals at  Rome. 

sacred-fig,  «. 

Bat. :  Ficus  religiosa.     [FicCB.] 
sacred-fire,  s. 

Relig. :  Fire  used  as  a  religious  symbol,  and 
kept  continually  burning.     [Fire-worship.] 

Sacred-Heart,  s. 

Roman  Church :  The  physical  heart  of  Christ, 
considered,  not  as  mere  flesh,  but  as  united  to 
the  divinity.     It  is  the  object  of  a  special 


devotion,  founded  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
seventeenth  omtury  by  a  French  nun  of  the 
Order  of  the  Visitation,  Sister  Margaret  Mary 
Alacoque(beatilied  in  1864),  and  first  preached 
in  England  by  Father  de  la  Colombiei'e,  8.J., 
chaplain  to  Mary  of  Modena,  queen  of  James 
II.  The  feast  of  tlip  Sacred  Heart  is  celebrated 
on  the  Friday  (in  Eijgland  on  the  Sunday) 
after  the  octave  of  Corpus  Christi. 

sacred-ibis,  3. 

Ornith.  :  Ibis  religiosa,  worshipped  by  the 
ancient  Egyptians.  {Cic.,  de  Nat,  Veor.,  t  36; 
Juv.,  XV.  3.) 

sacred-place,  s. 

1.  Ord.  Lang.  {PL):  [Holy-places]. 

2.  Law :  The  place  where  a  person  is  boriedt 

sacred  -  standard,  •.     The  Labarum 

(q.v.). 
sacred- war,  s. 

Hist.  &c. :  A  war  about  sacred  places  or 
about  religion.  Four  sacred  wars  were  waged 
in  Greece  (n.c.  595-338)  chiefly  for  the  defence 
of  the  tempie  of  Delplii  and  the  sacred  terri- 
tory surrounding  it.  A  Muhanunadan  war  for 
the  faith  is  called  a  Jihad  (q.v.).  The  Crusades 
and  the  wars  of  the  Reformation  were  sacred 
wai-s.  The  quarrel  which  led  t,o  the  Criiue.an 
war  was  at  first  a  dispute  between  Russia 
and  France  about  sacred  spots  at  Jerusalem. 
Wlien  Russia  fights,  she  uniformly  gives  out 
that  it  is  a  holy  war;  and  after  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  Turkish  fleet  at  Siiiope(Nov.  30, 
1853),  it  was  ofliuialiy  or  seini-oUicially  inti- 
mated that  "the  most  pious  Czar  thanks  the 
Lord  of  Lords  fur  the  success  of  the  victori- 
fus  Russian  arms  which  triuni]thed  in  the 
sacred  combat  for  the  orthodox  faith." 

sa'-cred-ly,  adv.     [Eng.  sacred  ;  -ly.] 

1.  In  a  sacred  manner  ;  with  due  reverenoBt 
religio  u.sly. 

"  Her  high  viceregent,  sacredly  adoT'd." 

Po-ntret :  Death  of  iiueen  Mary. 

2.  Inviolably  ;  with  strict  observance. 

"  One  iustauce  of  sobriety  o£  mind,  which  ought  t» 
be  sacredly  regarded  by  the  youug."— Setitfj- ;  StinaMlM, 
vol.  ii.,  ser.  4. 

sa'-cred-ness,  s.    [Eng.  sacred;  -ness.\ 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  sacred; 
consecrated  or  apjjropriated  to  religion  or 
religions  uses  ;  sanctity,  holiness. 

"lu  the  sanctuary  the  cloud,  and  the  oracular  an- 
swers, were  prerogativee  peculiar  to  the  sacredness  of 
tlie  place  "South. 

2.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  sacred  oi 
inviolable  ;  inviolableness. 

"  An  appeal  to  the  sacredness  ot  treatiea."—Da4la 
News.  Sept.  23,  1B85. 

*  sa  -  crif  -  ic,  *  sa  -  crif  -  ic  -  al,  a.  [Lat. 
sacrijicuSf  sacrijicalis.]  [SiCRiFicE,  «.]  Em- 
ployed in  sacrifice. 

*  sa-crif'-ic-a-ble,  a.  [Eng.  sacrifice;  -oB;«.S 
Capable  of  being  offered  in  sacrifice. 

"  Whatsoever  was  satrlficable,  aud  Justly  Bublect  to 
lawful  iuiDwAo.ti'iix."— Browne :  Vuli^ar  Errours,  blu  v^ 
ch.  xiv. 

*  sa-crif -ic-ant,  s.  [I^at.  sacrificans,  pr- 
par.  of  sacrijico  =■  to  .sacrifice  (q.v.),]  One 
who  oflers  a  sacrifice. 

"  To  gratify  the  sacrifiAiants  with  thetdcstruction  oB 
any  person,  "—.ffuZHMe/i;  J/etamorphoscs,  p.  102. 

*  s&C-ri-fi-ca'-tion,  s.  (Lat.  sacrificatio.J  & 
sacrificing,  a  sacrifice. 

*  sac'-ri-fi-ca-tor,  s.  [Lat.,  from  sGcrijl- 
catus,  pa.  par.  of  sacrifico  =^  to  sacrifice  (q.v.); 
Fr.  sacrificateur.]  One  who  offers  a  sacrifice; 
a  sacriftcer. 

"  The  sncrificator,  which  the  picture  makes  to  be- 
Jephthah." — Browne:  Vulgar  Errours,  bk.  v.,  ch.  xiv. 

*  sac'-ri-f  i-ca-tor-^, «.  [Eng.  sao-ificator  i 
-y.]    Offering  sacrifice. 

sS,c'-ri-fi9e,  *  sac-ri-fise,  v.t.  &  i.    [Fr, 

sacrifier  ;  Lat.  sacrijico ;  Sp.  &  Port,  sacrificarji 
Ital.  sacrijicare,  sagrificare.]    [Sacrifice,  a.\ 

A.  Transitive : 

I.  Lit.  :  To  make  an  offering  or  sacrifice  off^ 
to  present,  devote,  or  offer  by  way  of  expia- 
tion or  propitiation,  nr  as  a  token  of  thnnks- 
giving  or  acknowledgment  to  some  deity  or 
divinity  ;  to  immolate  ;  to  present  to  God  as 
an  atonement  for  sin,  to  procure  favour,  orta 
express  gratitude. 

IL  Figuratively : 

1.  To  give  up  or  surrender  in  favour  of  ft 
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higher  or  more  imiie:ative  cUity  or  claim;  to 
destroy,  give  up,  or  sutler  to  be  lost  lor  the 
sake  of  obtaining  something. 

"Tis  a  aad  conteuiulatioD,  that  we  should  sacrifice 
the  peace  ol  the  cliurch  to  a  iittle  cariosity."— Decay 
<j<  Pieti/. 

2.  To  devote,  with  loss,  hurt,  or  suffering. 
"Ere  my  youaji  mind  v/bb  sacrificed  to  ^Moka.'' 

Byron  :  £pUtl ;  to  A  ugtista. 

3.  To  destroy,  t^  kill. 

4.  To  sell  or  dispose  of  at  a  value  under 
cost  price. 

"To  lacrifice  his  outcomes  o(  wether  lambs  and 
draft  ewes  below  wliat  he  conceives  to  be  their  true 
Tsilnc"— Daily  Telegraph,  Sept.  2B,  18S5. 

B.  ItUraTis.  :  To  offer  up  a  sacrifice  or  sacri- 
fices ;  to  make  offerings  to  God,  or  to  a  divinity 
or  deity,  by  tlie  slaughter  and  burning  of 
▼ictims,  or  of  some  part  of  them,  on  an  altar. 

"  The  LacedseuioniauB  had  a  peculiar  custum  of  gac- 
rifixditg  to  the  Musea."— Poifer  .■  Antiquitie$  of  Greece, 
bk.  iii.,  ch.  Ix. 

sftc'-ri-f  196,  *  sac-rl-fise,  s.    [Pr.  sacrifice, 
from  Lat.  sacrijicium,  from  sacer  =  sacred,  and 
Jdcio  =  to  make  ;  Sp.  &  Port,  sacrijicio  ;  Ital. 
9acrificio,  sacrifizio.] 
I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1,  Literally : 

(1)  The  offering  of  anything  to  God  or  to  a 
dtity  or  divinity.    (CMucer :  C.  T.,  2,2S:i.) 

(2)  That  which  is  sacririced,.offered,  or  con- 
secrated to  God  or  to  a  deity  or  divinity  ;  an 
immolated  victim,  or  an  offering  of  any  kind, 
laid  upon  an  altar  or  otherwise  religiously 
presented  by  way  of  thanksgiving,  atonement, 
or  conciliation. 

"Th«  Boothsayera  inspected  all  the  sacrifices,  to 
presage  the  auccessof  the  battle." — Putter  :  Antiqaities 
qf  Greece,  hk.  iiL,  ch.  is.. 

2.  Figuratively : 

(1)  The  destruction,  surrender,  or  abandon- 
ment of  anything  for  something  else  ;  a  loss 
incurred  for  the  sake  of  something  else ;  the 
devotion  or  giving  up  of  some  desirable;object 
in  behalf  of  a  Iiigher  object,  or  to  a  higher  or 
more  imperative  claim  or-duty. 

"  I  have  made  that  sacrifice  of  my  veracity  to  the 
1»W3  of  politeueas."— /-itiW,  Beiit.  4,  1886. 

(2)  That  which  is  so  devoted,  surrendered, 
or  abandoned. 

(3)  The  selling  or  disposing  of  goods  at  a 
Talue  under  cost  price  :  as,  To  sell  one's  stock 
at  a  sacrifice. 

IL  Technically  : 

1.  Compar.  Helig. :  Sacrifices  form  an  im- 
portant iiart  of  all  early  forms  of  religion. 
Tylor  (Prim.  CwW.,  ch.  xviii.)  traces  three 
stages  in  the  development  of  the  rite.  (1)  The 
gift-theory,  in  which  the  deity  takes  and 
values  the  offering  for  himself;  (2)  the 
homage-theory,  in  which  the  submission  or 
gratitude  of  the  offerer  is  expressed  by  a  gift ; 
and  (8)  the  abnegation- theory,  in  which  the 
worshipper  deprives  himself  of  something 
prized.  With  regard  to  their  nature,  sacri- 
fices are  divided  into  (1)  Bloody  [(a)  human  ; 
(b)  of  the  lower  animals],  and  (2)  Unbloody. 
The  terrible  custom  of  offering  human  sacri- 
fices was  very  widely  spread  [See  extracts]. 
It  was  known  among  the  Greeks  (II.  iv.  35, 
xviii.  336,  xxi.  28  ;  Eurip.,  Ipliig.)  and  the 
Romans  (Dio  Cos.,  Hist.  Rom.,  xliii.  24);  and 
is  frequently  mentioned  in  Sciipture  (cf.  Gen. 
xxii.  1-4,  Judges  xi.  29-40,  2  Kings  iii.  27, 
xvii.  31,  xxi.  6,  xxiii.  30,  2  Chron.  xxviii.  3, 
xxxiii.  6,  Jer.  vii.  31,  32,  xix.  5,  6,  Ezek.  xvi. 
21,  XX.  31,  Mic.  vi.  7.  See  also  Kalisch :  Levit., 
pt.  i.,  pp.  381  sqq).  Stanley  (Jewish  Church, 
i,  40)  says  : 

"  On  the  altars  of  Moab,  and  of  FliiEnicla,  and  of 
'the  distant  Canaanite  settlements  in  Carthage  and  Id 
fipiua,  nay  even,  at  times,  within  the  confines  of  the 
CnioBin  People  itself,  iu  the  wild  vow  of  Jephthah,  in 
tine  sacrifice  of  Saul's  bods  at  Gibeab,  in  the  dark 
maerificet  of  Hinnom,  under  tho  very  walln  of  Jera- 
flkleiu — tbia  almost  irrepreaalble  tendency  of  the  bum- 
iii;  zeal  of  a  pi-imitive  race  found  ita  terrible  expres- 
sion.'' 

As  civilization  advanced,  human  victims  were 
replaced  >>y  symbols  (Ovid :  Fasti,  v.  665-6tJ0), 
«r  oxen  or  sheep  were  offered  in  their  stead. 
TJnbloody  sacrifices  consisted  of  libations, 
incense,  fruit,  and  cakes  (often  in  the  form  of, 
and  as  substitutes  for,  real  animals).  It  is 
Doteworthy  that  though  the  first  sacrifice 
mentioned  in  the  Old  T-istament  (Gen  iv,  3) 
belonged  to  this  category,  the  first  sacrifice 
accepted  (Gen.  iv.  4)  whs  a  bloody  one. 

"The  custom  of  sacrificing  human  life  to  the  gods 
arose  undoubtedly  from  the  belief,  which  under 
^fferi^nt  forms  has  maniiest<,d  itself  at  all  times  and 
In  all  nations,  that  the  nobler  the  sacrifice  and  the 
deru-er  to  ita  possessor,  the  more  pleasing  it  would  bo 
to  the  guda."— Smith :  Diet.  Antiq..  p.  99a. 


2.  Old  Test. :  Sacrifices  were  of  two  kinds, 
bloody  and  unbluodv.  Those  designed  to 
atone  for  sin  were  uf  the  former  kind  (Lev,  1.- 
vii.  ;  cf.  Heb,  ix.  22).  The  idea  uf  sacrifice 
first  appears  in  Gen.  iv.  3-5,  and  viii.  20,  but 
the  Ent^Iish  word  sacrilice  does  not  occur  in 
the  A.V.  till  xxxi.  54.  The  paschal  lamb  is 
called  a  sacrifice  (Exod.  xxxiv.  25  ;  Dent.  xvi. 
'^).  Even  trom  patriarchal  times  sacrifices 
were  limited  to  clean  beasts  and  birds,  and 
were  olfered  on  an  altar  (Gen.  viii.  20),  Many 
of  these  sacrifices  were  made  by  fire.  [Bttbnt- 
OFFEBiNG.]  A  cei'tain  portion  of  the  slain 
animal  was  reserved  for  the  priest  (Deut. 
xviii.  3).  Under  the  law  there  were  morning 
and  evening  sacrifices  (1  Kings  xviii.  29 ; 
Ezra  ix,  4,  5;  Dan.  viii.  11,  12.  13;  xii.  11), 
besides  weekly  sacrifices  on  the  Sabbath, 
sacrifices  at  new  moons,  annual  ones,  &c. 
Not  merely  were  there  stated  sacrifices  for 
the  people  at  large,  arrangements  were  at 
times  made  that  private  families  also  should 
possess  the  boon  (1  Sam.  xx,  6,  20),  Under 
the  Monarchy  saerifices  were  confined  to 
the  temple  at  Jerusalem  (2  Chron.  vii.  12). 
Thanksgiving  was  called  a  sacrifice  (Lev.  vii. 
12, 13 ;  P.-^alm  cvii.  22 ;  cxvi.  17 ;  Jonah  ii.  9),  so 
was  praise(Jer.  xxxiii.  11).  Ultimately  sacrifice, 
having  hardened  into  a  ceremony  with  little 
influence  on  moral  conduct,  is  itself  disparaged 
(Psalm  xL  6 ;  Hosea  vi.  6),  and  preference  is 
accorded  to  obedience  (1  Sam.  xv.  22)  justice 
or  righteousness  (Prov.  xxi.  3)  and  mercy 
(Hosea  vi.  6). 

3.  New  Ted. :  Abel's  offering  is  now  called  a 
sacrifice,  and  its  excellence  is  made  to  arise 
from  the  faith  with  which  it  was  offered  (Heb. 
xi.  4),  The  frequent  repetition  of  the  sacri- 
fices under  the  law  is  adduced  as  evidence  of 
their  failure  to  remove  sin  (Heb.  vii.  27  ;  x.  1- 
9).  Jesus  is  at  once  the  sacrificing  liigh  priest 
(Heb  vii,  12)  and  tlie  victim  sacrificed  (ix,  26). 
To  love  the  Lord  is  declared  by  Jesus  to  be 
more  than  all  sacrifice  (Mark  xii,  33),  and 
thanksgiving  and  praise  (Heb.  xiii.  15)  are  again 
ranked  as  sacrifices. 

4.  Tlieol. :  The  evangelical  doctrine  is  that 
the  sacrifices  of  the  older  economy  were  types 
and  shadows  of  the  atoning  sacnlice  made  by 
Christ.  For  instance  the  lamb  offered  by 
Abel  typified  the  Lamb  of  God  (John  i.  29), 
the  devotion  of  the  lamb  to  death  implied  a 
confession  on  the  part  of  Abel  that  he  was 
sinful,  and  deserved  to  die,  coupled  with  a 
liope  tliat  the  substitution  of  the  innocent 
lamb  forthe  guilty  offerer  would  be  permitted. 
It  is  held  thiit  when  Jesus  died  his  sacrifice 
once  for  all  satisfied  Divine  justice,  and  no 
other  was  requisite,  or  would,  if  offered,  be 
accepted  (Heb.  ix.  12,  25-28,  x.  10,  12,  14). 

sS^c'-ri-fi^-er,  s.     [Eng,  sacrifice),  v. ;  -er.] 
One  who  sacrifices. 


sac-ri-f i^'-ial  (5  as  sh),  a.  [Lat.  sacrifi(sxilis^ 
from  sacri/iciitTO  =  sacrifice  (q.v.).]  Pei-tain- 
ing  to  or  connected  with  sacrifice  ;  performing 
sacrifice  ;  consisting  in  sacrifice. 

"When  we  come  to  consider  the  Eucharist  ia  its 
sacrificial  view,"—  Waterland  :  Works,  viL  41. 

sacrificial-znoiind,  s. 

Anthrop. :  (See  extract). 

"  The  name  of  sacrifidal-mounds  has  been  conferred 
on  a  class  of  monumeiita  peculiar  to  the  New  World. 
.  .  .  The  most  noticeable  characteristics  of  the  sucri- 
ficial-m.ouruU  axGi  their  almost  invariable  occurrence 
within  enclosures ;  their  re^lar  construction  in 
uniform  layers  of  gravel,  earth,  and  sand,  disposed 
alternately  in  strata  conformable  to  the  shape  of  the 
mound  j  and  their  covering  a  symmetriciiJ  hearth  or 
altar  of  burnt  clay  or  etoue.  on  which  are  deposited 
numerous  relics,  in  all  instances  exhibiting  traces, 
more  or  less  abundant,  of  their  having  beuu  exposed 
to  the  action  of  fire."^fl.  Wilson:  Prehistoric  Man, 
L2EU. 

sao'-ri-lSge,  *  s^-rf-lSdge,  *  sac-ri- 

legge,  s.  [Ft.  sacrilege,  from  Lat.  sacrriltgium 
~  the  robbing  of  a  temple,  the  stealing  of 
sacred  things,  from  savrUegus^-  a  sacrilegious 
person,  one  who  steals  from  a  temple :  aacer 
—  sacred,  and  Ugo  =  to  gather,  to  steal ;  Sp., 
Port.,  &  Ital.  Bocrilegio.} 

1.  The  violation  or  profanation  of  sacred 
things. 

"  Sacrilege  is  the  diversion  of  holy  and  eoclesiaiitick: 
things  to  prophane  and  secular  uss."  —  Speljnan: 
£jiglish  Words.    (Prel.) 

2.  Specifically : 

(1)  The  alienation  to  laymen  or  to  common 
purposes  of  what  has  been  dedicated,  appro- 
priated, or  consecrated  to  religious  persons  or 
purposes. 


(2)  ^^e  breaking  and  entering  ft  cLar^  dr 
other  place  of  worehip,  and  committing  f&lol^ 
therein.  It  was  formerly  a  capital  offeuce.  bw 
is  now  punished  as  bui^lary  (24  &  2d  Vio^ 
c.  96). 

*  sa.c'-ri-leg-er,  s.  [Eng.  sacrUeg(9);  -aK| 
A  sacrilegious  person. 

"A  wedlocke  breaker,  a  public  mortherar,  aad  • 
aacraeger."—Solinshed':  Bist  Scotland  [tva.  IfiSH 

sac-ri-le'-gious,  o.    [Lat.  sacHlegus,} 

1.  Guilty  of  sacrilege ;  violating  or  profile* 
ing  sacred  things. 
"  But  a<urilegiaus  thou,  hast  all  grent  works  defnrti' 
Drayton :  Poty-Olbimn,  a  tX 

%  Characterized  by  or  involving  sacrito^B ; 
profane,  impious. 

"  M&j  hate  pursne  his  sacrUegioua  lust  !* 

Byron  :  Curse  uf  Minen^ 

sac-ri-le'-gioiis-lS^,  adv.  [Eng,  stxar^ 
gious;  -ly.]  In  a  sacrilegious  manner;  vifik 
sacrilege ;  profanely,  impiously. 

"  However,  Pyscbe  falls  into  the  snare  her  sMm 
had  laid  for  her,  and  against  the  express  iujuncthajf 
the  God,  tacrUeffiously  attempts  this  forbidden  aighir 
—  tVarbttrlon :  Divine  Legation, 

s^-ri-le'-glous-ness,  a.  [Bug.  samHb- 
gious;  -ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  baj^g 
sacrilegious ;  profanity,  impiety. 

*S&C'-ri-le-finist,  a.      [Eng.   sai)rileg(e);  -iA^ 

A  sacrilegious  person ;  one  who  is  guilty  «i 
sacrilege. 

"  The  hand  of  God  is  still  mpou  the  itoeterlty  4l 

Antiuchus    Epiphanes,  the   sacrilegist."  —  Spetrmmt : 

Bia.  qf  Sacrilege,  {  S. 

*  aga^-ri-lGe-f,  *  sac-ri-lcg-ie,  «.     UmiL 

sacrilegium.]    Sacrilege. 

"  Thou  that  wlatist  mawmetia,  dolab  sacrOefiA*— 

Wjfcliffe :  Romaynes  iL, 

*  sa'-  cringe   *  sac  -  iTmg,  pr.   par.  k  a. 

[Sacre,  v.\ 

A.  Aspr.  par. :  (See  the  Terb). 

B.  As  subst. :  The  act  of  consecrating ;  tm- 
secration. 

"  The  sacring  of  the  kings  of  France  \b  the  sigB  of 
their  sovereign  priesthood  aa  well  as  kingdom.'— M* 
W.  Temple. 

sacring-bell,  <.    A  sanctus-bell  (q.v.). 

*  sa'-crist,  s.  [Low  Lat.  sacrista^  from  Lat> 
sacer  =  sacred  (q,v.).] 

1.  A  sacristan  (q.v.). 

"  A  sacrist  or  treasurer  are  not  dignitaries  in  tb* 
church  of  common  right,  but  only  by  custom. "— 
Ayliffe:  Parergon. 

2.  A  person  retained  in  a  cathedral  to  copy 
out  music  for  the  use  of  the  choir,  and  to  tak« 
care  of  the  books. 

S^c'-ris-tan,  s.  [Fr.  sacristain,  from  Low 
Lat.  sacrista ;  Sp.  sacristan.]  An  officer  of 
a  church  who  has  charge  of  the  sacristy  and 
all  its  contents.  Now  corrupted  iuto  Sextm 
(q.v.). 

"  And  let  the  drowsy  sacriitan 
Still  count  as  slowly  as  he  can." 

Coleridge :  Ohristabel, 

sac'-r3ts-ty,  sac'-rist-ry,  s.  [Fr.  sacristiAt 
from  Low  Lat.  sacristia.]  The  apartment  to 
an  ecclesiastical  edifice,  in  which  the  veafc- 
ments,  books,  and  sacred  vessels  are  pre- 
served. 

"  Seemed  all  on  fire,  within,  AroTuad, 
Deep  sacristy  and  altar's  pale." 

Scott :  Lay  of  the  Last  Minttr^  vi.  tA. 

sa-cro-,  pre/.  [Sacrum.]  Of  or  b^enging  t« 
the  sacrum. 

sacro-coccygean»  a. 

Anat.  :  Of  or  belonging  to  the  v^  ooaoygin 
and  to  the  sacrum  There  is  a  sa»'f<:oeoi^aiHt 
articulation. 

sacro-iliac,  a. 

Anat. :  Qt  or  belonging  to  the  lItiAti\  xsA  to 
the  sacrum.  There  is  a  mxcro-iLiae  ariUwlattoB. 

aacro-eciatic,  a. 

Anat. :  Of  or  belonging  to  the  hip  vt\4  ta 
the  sacrum.  There  are  aacro-sciaUe  f»riWiM«, 
ligaments,  and  notches. 

sacro-vertebral,  a. 

Anat. :  Of  or  belonging  to  the  vertebi^t.  'a>4 
the  sacrum.  There  is  a  iocro-varUbnU  AiHaa- 
latioii. 

*  sac'-rd-sanct»  a.    [Lat.  mcroMmiAHi,  fr«ff> 

5acer  =  sacred,  and  sanctus  =  holj.}     iSa^rsA 
and  inviolable. 

"  The  Koman  church  .  .  ,  make*  itoelf  ee  sowrvnanX 

and    iuiaUible." — More:    AtUitiote   a^aitt^   itWoi^ 

eh.  iu. 


C^te«  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  f^ill,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  th^re;  pine,  pit,  ^ire,  sir,  marine:  go*  P^^ 
or.  w6i'e»  wq\£,  'worls,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  ciire,  Qnite,  cur,  rule,  full;  try,  Syrian,    £q.  <e  =  e;  ey  =  a;  qu  =  kw« 


sacrum— saddle 
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■ft'-oriiin»  s-  ,  [I>at.  (os)  sacrum,  =  the  sacred 
(bone),  because  it  was  formerly  offejed  in 
sacrifices.]    [Luz.] 

A-mt. :  Five  vertebrse  rapidly  diminishing 
In  size  from  above  downwards,  and  united 
into  one  muss.  With  the  exception  of  tlie 
coccyx,  it  constitutes  the  lower  part  of  the 
•oluiun.  It  unites  with  tlie  ilia  (haunch  bones) 
to  form  the  pelvis. 

^d,  *  sadde,  a.  [A.S.  seed  =  sated,  satiated ; 
cogn.  with  0.  Sax.  sad  =  sated  ;  Icel.  saddr, 
tadkr;  Goth,  satlis;  Ger.  sa«  =  satiated,  full ; 
Lat.  sa(nr=sated,  deep-coloured,  sat,  satis  = 
enough  ;  Welsh  sad  =  firm,  steady,  discreet, 
Sb  probably  borrowed  from  Mid.  English.] 
*J.  Sated,  satiated,  tired. 

"  Sad  oi  miue  londe."  Layamon,  20.830. 

*  2.  Steadfast,  tirm  ;  not  to  be  moved. 

■■  It  was  fouiidld  on  Asad  stoon." —  WycUffe  :  Luke  yL 

*  3.  Finn  of  purpose  or  mind. 
*4.  Strong. 

"  But  we  saddere  [firmloret]  lueu  oweii  to  ansieyne 
the  feblenessea  of  Bike  meo,  &  uot  plese  to  UBfillf."— 
Wydiffe :  lioniayites  xv. 

•5.  Heavy,  weighty,  ponderous. 

"  His  hand,  more  tad  than  lump  ol  lead." 

Sperner:  f\  ii.,  II.  vilt  80. 

t.  Heavy,  close.  (Applied  to  bread,  when 
ike  dough  has  not  riseu  properly.) 

7.  Heavyj  close,  compact,  cohesive.  (Said 
•f  soil.) 

"  Chnlky  lands  are  naturally  cold  Emd  tad,  and 
Ikeref  ore  require  warm  apphcatioDS  and  light  compost." 
^-Mortimer:  Uiubandry, 

*  8.  Grave,  weighty,  serious. 

"  Wbiche  treaty  was  wvfiely  handled  by  ladde  and 
discrete  couasayle  of  oothe  parties. "  —  BemerB : 
^oisaart;  Cronyde,  voL  L,  eb.  ccixxviiL 

*  9.  Sedate,  serious,  grave ;  not  gay,  light, 
•t  volatile. 

"  She  is  never  sad  but  when  she  sleeps." 

Shaketp. :  Much  Ado,  11 1. 

10.  Sorrowful,  melancholy,  mournful,  down- 
•Mt,  gi-ie         gloomy,  dejected. 

"  Against  his  own  lod  breast  to  lift  the  hand." 
Thorjuon :  SuTtimer,  l,«7a. 

11.  Exhibiting  the  external  appearance  of 
grief ;  downcast,  gloomy. 

12.  Characterized  by  sadness. 

"  The  air  be  chose  was  wild  and  tad." 

Scott :  Marmion,  iii.  9.  X 

13.  Causing  sadness  or  grief ;  afflicted, 
lanieiitable :  as,  a  sad  accident. 

14.  Bad,  vexatious,  naughty,  wicked,  tire- 
some :  as,  He  is  a  sad  fellow. 

16.  Dark-coloured. 

"  Of  a  sadder  hue  than  the  powdw  of  Venice  glass."* 
—Browne  :  Vulgar  Errours. 

sad -cakes,  s.  pi.  Unleavened  cakes. 
{Amer.) 

*  sad-eyed,  *  sad-faced,  i».  Having  a 
sad  or  grave  countenance. 

*  sad-bearted,  a.    Sorrowful,  sad. 

sad-iron,  s.  An  iron  with  a  flat  face, 
used  for  smoothing  clothes  ;  a  flat-iron. 

sad-tree,  s. 

Bot. :  Nyctanthes  Arbor-  tristis.     [Nyctan- 

TMBS.] 

*  sad,  v.t.    [Sad,  a.]    To  make  sad ;  to  sadden. 

Sa'-dal-me-lik,  s.  [Corrupted  Arabic  =  the 
king's  lucky  star.] 

Astron. :  The  chief  star  of  the  constellation 
Aquarius  (q.v.).    Called  also  a  Aquarii. 

sftd'-da,  sad'-dah,  a.  [Fcrs.  sad-daT  =  tiie 
hundred  gates  of  ways :  sad  (Sausc.  caia)  = 
a  hundred,  and  dar  =  door,  way.] 

1.  (0/  the  form  sadda) :  A  work  in  the  Per- 
own  language,  constituting  a  summary  of  tJie 
Si&d-Avesta. 

S.  (Of  the  form  saddab) :  An  old  Fareee  fes- 
tHaL 

Bttd'-deii,  v.t.  &  i.    [A.S.  gesadian.  =  to  fiU; 
udian  =  to  feel  weary  or  sad.] 
Am  Transitive: 

Ordinary  Language  : 
1.  To  make  sad,  gloomy,  or  sorrowful;  to 
pieve. 

"  JEIIb  name  conid  taddeti,  and  his  acta  sorprise, 
Bui  they  that  fear'd  him  dared  not  to  deapise,** 
Byron  :  Corsair,  i.  11. 

%  To  make  heavy,  close,  or  compact, 

"  Harl  is  binding,  and  saddening  of  land  is  the  great 

EeJ^dice  it  doth  to  clay  lauds." — Mortimer:  Bus- 
ndry. 

*  3.  To  make  dark- coloured. 


II.  Dyeing  £  Calico-print.  :  To  apply  mor- 
dants to,  so  as  to  tone  down  the  colours 
employed,  or  cause  them  to  produce  duller 
shades  than  those  they  ordinarily  impart. 

B.  Intrant. :  To  become  sad,  melancholy, 
or  downcast.    (Tennyson:  Enoch  Arden^  25ti.) 

8&d'-der,  s.    [Sadda.] 

sad'-der,  comp.  of  a.    [Sad,  a.] 

s£id'-dle,   *  sad-el,  -^sad-elie,  s.     [A.S. 

sadol;  cogn.  with  Dut.  zadei;  Icel.  sodhall;  Sw. 
&  Dan.  sadei ;  O.  H.  Ger.  satul ;  Ger.  satiel ; 
Russ.  siedio ;  Lat.  sella.     From  tbe  same  root 
as  seat^  sit,  &c.] 
L  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  Lit. :  A  seat  or  pad  to  be  placed  on  the 
back  of  an  animal  to  support  the  rider  or  the 
load.  Besides  the  ordinary  kinds,  the  man's 
saddle  and  the  side-saddle  for  women,  there 
are  cart,  gig,  pack,  ambulance,  camel,  and 
ox  saddles. 

"  He  employed  himself  in  providing  horses,  taddl-es, 
and  weapons  for  his  younger  and  more  active 
accomplices.  "—J/ftcau^a^  ;  ffist.  Eng.,  cb.  xxi. 

2.  Fig.:  Anything  resembling  a  saddle; 
specif.,  a  rise  and  fall  on  the  ridge  of  a  hilL 

"  It  is  a  pretty  high  island,  and  very  remarkable, 
by  reason  oi  two  saddles,  or  risings  and  faUiugs  on  the 
top."— iJompier;  Voyages  [kix.  ISib). 
IL  Technically ; 

1.  Bridge-build. :  A  block  on  the  summit  of 
a  pier  over  which  suspension  cables  pass,  or 
to  which  they  are  attached 

2.  Build. :  A  thin  board  placed  on  the  floor 
in  the  opening  of  a  doorway,  the  width  of  the 
jambs. 

3.  Mach. :  A  block  with  a  hollowing  top  to 
sustain  a  round  object,  as  a  rod  upon  a  bench 
orbed. 

4.  Naut. :  A  piece  or  block  hollowed  out  to 
fit  another  portion,  which  is  seated  thereon ,  as 

(1)  The  block  on  a  yard-arm  which  receives 
the  studding-sail  boom. 

(2)  The  block  on  the  upper  side  of  the 
bowsprit  to  receive  the  heel  of  the  jib-boom. 

5.  Ordn.:  A  support  on  which  a  gun  is 
placed  for  bouching. 

6.  Railway: 

(1)  The  bearing  or  brass  resting  on  the 
journal  in  the  axle-box. 

(2)  A  chair  or  seat  for  a  rail. 

If  (1)  Saddle  of  mutton,  venison^  de. :  Two 
loins  of  mutton,  &c.,  cut  together. 

(2)  To  put  the  saddle  on  the  right  (or  wrong) 
horse:  To  impute  blame  to  the  right  (or 
wrong)  person. 

saddle-back,  s. 

I.  Ordinary  Language  : 

1,  A  name  given  to  a  hill  or  its  summit 
when  somewhat  saddle-shaped. 

2.  A  name  given  by  fishermen  to  a  bastard 
kind  of  oysters,  unfit  for  food. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Build. :  A  coping  with  a  double  slope  to 
shed  rain. 

2.  Geol. :  A  familiar  name  for  an  antlclinaL 

3.  Zool. :  The  Harp-seal  (q.v.). 

"  Kink  says  a  full-grown  saddle-back  weighs  ahoaD 
^Olha."—CusseU'e  Nat.  nisi.,  ii.  23&. 

Saddle-back  seal : 

Zool. :  The  Harp-seal  (q.v.).  Called  also 
Saddle-back. 

saddle-backed,  a. 

1.  Ord.  Lang.  :  Having  a  low  back,  and  an 
elevated  neck  and  head.    (Said  of  horses.) 

"  Horses,  saddle-backed,  have  their  backs  low,  and  a 
raised  head  and  neck."— Farrier's  Dictionary. 

2.  Build. :  Applied  to  a  coping  with  a  double 
slope  to  shed  rain. 

saddle-bags,  s.  pi. 

Saddlery:  A  pair  of  bags  connected  by  a 
leather  seat,  laid  over  or  behind  the  saddle. 

saddle-bar,  s. 

1,  Carp. :  An  iron  bar  crossing  a  window- 
frame,  and  serving  as  a  stay  for  the  fretwork 
or  glass  secured  in  leaden  cames  or  bars. 

2.  Saddlery :  The  side-bar,  side-plate,  or 
spring-bar  of  a  saddle-tree,  one  on  each  side 
connecting  the  pommel  and  cantle. 

saddle-bow,  s. 

Saddlery:  The  pommel  (q.v.). 
"  Wrapt  round  some  biirtheo  at  his  sadMe-bon^ 
Byron  ;  Lara,  ii.  24. 


saddle- c^oth,  s. 

Saddlery :  A  housing,  a  shabrack. 

*  saddle-fast,  a.  Seated  firmly  in  the 
saddle.     {Su)tt.  Lay  ofI>ast  Minstrel,  iii.  6.) 

saddle- gall,  s.  A  sore  upon  a  horae'ii 
back  causp'l  liy  the  saddle. 

saddle-girth,  &-. 

Saddlery:  A  band  of  leather  or  webbln* 
attached  on  one  side  of  the  saddle,  and, 
passing  under  the  horse's  belly,  secured  t< 
the  other  side  by  a  buckle  and  strap,  serving 
to  keep  the  saddle  in  place. 

"  And,  bursting  In  the  headlong  sway, 
The  faithless  saddle-girths  gave  way." 

ij'coie  ;  Bokeby,  vi  88. 

t  saddle-graft,  v.t.  To  graft  by  the 
method  known  as  saddle-grafting  (q.v.), 

saddle-grafting,  s. 

Hort.  :  A  method  of  ingrafting  by  forming 
the  stock  like  a  wedge,  and  fitting  the  end  ot 
the  scion  over  it,  like,  a  saddle ;  the  reverse 
of  cleft-grafting  (q.v.). 

*  saddle-hill,  s.    A  saddle-back. 

"A  remarkable  saddle-hilV—'Oook :  First  Voyag% 
bk.  it,  ch.  vii. 

saddle-horse,  s.  A  borsA  used  or  kepft 
for  riding  with  a  saddle. 

saddle-joint,  s.    A  form  of  jo^nt  tat 
sheet-metal,  in  connecting  adjacent  boiling* 
pans  or  adjoining   sthps   in    roofing.     Onti  ' 
portion  overlaps  and  straddles  the  vertical 
edge  of  the  next. 

saddle-like,  u.    Saddle-shaped,  saddle 

backed. 

"  On  each  side  of  this  break  the  land  ia  quite  latf  | 
beyond  the  opening  rises  a  remarkable  saddlerWm 
hill" — Cook.'  Third  Voyage,  bk.  ii.,  ch.  vii 

saddle-maker,  &    A  saddler  (q.v.)i 
saddle-nail,  s. 

Saddlery :  A  short  nail  having  a  lAig% 
smooth  head,  used  in  making  saddles. 

*  saddle-nosed,  a.    Broad-  or  flat-nose^ 
"  Plat-hended    and    saddle- noted."— JarvUi   Jkm 

liuixote,  pt  i.,  bk.  lit,  ch.  ii. 

saddle-qnem,  s. 

Archceol. :  A  contrivance  for  grinding  or 
crushing  com.  It  consisted  of  a  l>ed-ston9> 
slightly  concave  on  its  upper  surface,  and  a 
stone  rolling-pin  or  muUer,  which  was  used 
with  a  peculiar  rocking  and  grinding  motion. 
"  Saddle-querns  of  the  same  character  occur  also  In 
France."— ^'oans  /  Ancient  Stone  Implements,  p.  22L 

saddle-rail,  s. 

RaiL-eng. :  A  rail  which  has  flanges  stnuV 
dling  a  longitudinal  and  continuous  sleeper. 

saddle-reed, ». 

Saddlery :  Small  reeds  used  in  the  plane  of 
cord  to  form  the  edges  of  gig-saddle  sidea 

saddle-roof,  s. 

Build. :  A  double-gabled  roof. 
saddle-rug,  s.    A  cloth  under  a  saddltb 
saddle-shaped,  a. 

I.  Ord.  Lang. :  Having  the  shape  of  a  saddle^ 
n.  Technically: 

1.  Bot. :  Oblong,  with  the  sides  banging 
down  like  the  laps  of  a  saddle,  as  thelabeUua 
of  Cattleya  Loddigesii, 

2.  Geol. :  Bent  on  each  side  of  a  mountain 
or  ridge  without  being  broken. 

saddle-shell,  s. 

Zool. .  Anomia  ephipphium*    [Aktomta.] 

*  saddle-Sick,  a.     Galled  from  riding 

(Co/rlyle.) 

saddle-tree,  s. 

1.  Saddlery :  The  frame  forming  the  support 
of  a  saddle  ;  usually  made  of  wood.  Ttia 
parts  are  secured  together  by  tenons  and 
mortises,  and  held  in  place  by  a  covenng  of 
canvas  or  wet  raw-hide,  which  is  tacked 
tightly,  and  then  shrunk  by  drying.  Tli» 
tree  consists  of  a  pommel,  cantle,  and  two 
side-bars.  Two  stirrup-bars  are  added  and 
iron  staples  for  the  valise,  if  required. 

"  For  saddle-tree  scarce  reach 'd  had  he. 
His  jouTJiey  to  begin."  Cowpor:  John  OlZpte 

2.  Bot. :  Liriodendron  tulipifera, 

sad'-dle,  v.t.    [Saddle,  ?.} 
I.  Lit. :  To  put  a  saddle  on. 
"  Saddle  my  horse;"      Shaketp.  :  Richard  IL,  ▼.  Ik  ' 


*^  boj^;  pd^t,  j6^1;  cat,  9ell,  chorus,  9hin,  ben^h;  so^  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  af ;  expect,  Xenophon,  e^^st.   -mgc 
-tian  —  sh^n.   -tion,  -alou  =  shun ;  -t^on,  -^on  =  2liun.    -cious,  -tioos.  -sious  =  sh^.   -blG«  -die,  &a.  =  b^lf  dgl* 
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IL  Figuratively: 

L  To  load,  to  burden,  to  fix  upon  as  a  bor- 
dm. 

**  But  the  statute  Is  kind  only  to  be  crueL  It  taddle$ 
the  fariiitM  wiLb  n  privilege  wbich  in  uow  depreciated 
!■  value."— ^'(cU,  Sept  4,  18S6. 

2.  To  fix  across,  as  a  saddle  on  a  horse's 
back. 

"Tbeneatof  this  species  Is  always,  without  ezcep. 
tioii.  saddled  upon  the  upper  surface  of  some  limb." — 
Bcribner'a  Magazine,  Dec.,  1878,  p.  17i 

i&d'-dler,  •  sS,d'-ler,  s.  [Eng.  8addl(e) ;  -er.] 
One  whose  occupation  is  to  make  saddles. 
"Mr.  John  Dennis  was  the  son  of  a  tadler,  in  Lon- 
don, boru  tu  ie&7." — Pope :  2'fie  Dundad,  L    (Note./ 

flftd'-dler-^,  s.     [Eng.  saddle;  -ry.] 

1.  Tlie  articles  usually  manufactured  by  or 
aold  by  a  saddler. 

"  He  invested  ...  in  large  quantities  of  *addlerjf.' 
»-BugheB :  Tom  Brovm  at  Oxjord,  ch.  xlviil. 

?.  The  trade,  occupation,  or  employment 
«f  a  saddler. 

*  3.  A  room  or  apartment  where  saddles. 
Ice.,  are  kept. 

"A  room  for  drying,  ModdUry,  Stc"— Field,  April  4, 

Ufto. 

^'■ad'-dlmg,  s.      [Eng.    saddUe);    -iTig.}     A 
•addle-shiiped  rise  or  depression  in  the  ground. 
"  Here  the  land  Ib  low,  making  a  saddling  between 
two  small  bills. "—ZJampicr;  Voyages  itai.  1684). 

^id-du-ca'-ic,  a.  [Eng,  Saddiic(ee)  -aic] 
Pertaining  to  or  characteristic  of  the  Sad- 
tfncees. 

aibd-da-j^''-an,  a.  [Sadducbe.]  Pertaining 
or  relating  to*  the  Sadducees. 

iS^id'-d'a-9ee,  a.     [Lat,  Sadditaei;  Or,   %a&- 
ZvKalot.  (Saddukaioi)  ;  Heb.  D'pi''^  {Tsadoqim), 
from  pns  (Tsadoq)  —  a  proper  name,  Zadok, 
•rfrom  p?"!?  ((sod£iig)=just.    See  def.) 
I.  Ordinary  Language: 
1,  Lit. :  In  the  same  sense  as  II. 
8,  Fig. :   One  who  disbelieves  in  a  future 
world,  and,  in  consequence,  lives  only  to  this. 

"  To  sbame  tbe  doctrine  of  tbe  Radducee." 

DyTon :  Childe  Harold,  ii.  8. 

H.  Judaism  (PI.)  :  One  of  the  three  Jewish 
Beets.  Tlie  current  tradition,  which  was  first 
published  by  Rabbi  Nathan  in  the  second 
century,  is  that  the  Saddncees  deiived  their 
name  from  a  certain  Zadok,  a  disciple  of  Anti- 
eonus  of  Soke  (B.C.  200-170).  In  the  opinion  of 
Geiger  and  others,  the  Zadok  from  whom  they 
derive  their  name  was  the  priest  who  declared 
fn  favour  of  Solomon  when  the  High  Priest 
Abiathar  adhered  to  Adonijfih  (1  Kings  i.  32- 
45).  His  descendants  had  a  subsequent  pre- 
sminence  (Ezek.  xl.  46,  xliii.  19,  xliv.  15,  xlviii. 
11).  Not  that  the  Sadducees  became  a  party 
80  early,  or  that  Zadok  was  their  founder; 
3ut  that  some  of  them  may  have  Vieen  his 
lescendaiits,  and  all  admired  his  fidelity  to 
the  theocratic  gover'iment,  even  when  the 
Head  of  the  priesthood  had  gone  astray.  It 
was  their  desire  to  be  equally  faithful.  All  the 
Jews  admitted  that  the  Mosaic  law  was  given 
at  Sinai  by  Jehovah  himself.  Most  of  the 
people,  with  the  concurrence  and  support  of 
the  Pharisees,  believed  that  an  oral  law  of 
lioses  liad  similarly  come  from  God.  The 
Badilucees  rejected  this  view,  and  would  accept 
nothing  beyond  the  written  word.  They  were 
the  Protestants  of  the  older  economy.  Cer- 
tain consequences  followed.  In  the  Mosaic 
law  there  is  no  reference  to  a  state  of  rewards 
and  jiunishments  in  a  future  world.  When 
Jesus  proves  the  resurrection  from  the  Penta- 
teuch, he  does  so  by  an  inference,  there  being 
no  direct  passage  which  he  can  quote  (Matt. 
xxii.  31,  32).  The  Sadducees  therefore  denied 
the  resurrection  from  the  dead  (verse  23).  The 
doctrine  of  a  future  world  is  taught  in  some 
passages  of  the  Old  Testament,  spec,  in  Dan. 
xiv.  2,  3,  &c.,  which  should  liave  modified 
their  belief.  That  it  did  not  do  so  can  be 
explained  only  by  supposing  that  they  attri- 
buted a  higher  inspiration  to  the  Mosaic  law 
than  to  otlier  parts  of  the  Old  Testament. 
Epiphanius  (Hceres.,  xiv.)  and  some  other  of 
the  fathers  assert  that  the  Sadducees  rejected 
all  the  Old  Testameiit  but  the  Pentateuch. 
Probably,  however,  these  writers  confounded 
the  Sadducees  with  the  Samaritans.  In  Acts 
ixjii.  8,  it  is  stated  that  they  say  that  "there 
is  neither  angel  nor  spirit."  How  they  could 
ignore  all  the  angelic  appearances  in  the  Penta- 
teuch (Gen.  xvi.  7,  11,  xix.  1,  &c.),  is  hard  to 
UE<lerstand.    Perhaps  they  may  have  believed 


that,  though  angelic  appearances  once  took 
place,  they  had  now  ceased.  It  is  surprising 
that  a  sect  with  these  views  should,  at  least 
at  one  time,  have  almost  monopolised  the 
liighest  places  in  the  priesthood ;  yet  such  was 
the  case  at  least  temporarily  (Acts  iv.  1-6). 
But,  with  all  their  sacred  office  and  worldly 
rank,  they  could  have  had  no  hold  on  the 
common  people.  It  is  probable  that,  when 
Christianity  spread— even  among  its  Jewish 
opponents-  a  belief  in  the  resurrection,  the 
Sadducee:*  must  have  still  further  lost  ground ; 
but  they  ultimately  revived,  and  still  exist, 
under  the  name  of  Karaites  (q.v.). 

sad'-du-9ee-i^m,  sad'-du-9ism,  s.   [Eng. 
Sadduc(ee)    -ism;   Fr.   saduc^isme.']    The  doc- 
trines, tenets,  or  principles  of  the  Sadducees. 
"  Infidelity,  or  modem  Deism  [which  is  little  else  but 
revived  Epicureisui,  Sadducism,  and  Zendichism."— 
Waterland  :  Works,  viiL  80. 

*  S^d'-du-9ize,  v.i.  [Eng.  Sadduc(ee);  -ize.] 
To  conform  to  or  adopt  the  doctrines  or  prin- 
ciples of  the  Sadducees. 

"Sadduazing  Christians,  I  suppose  they  were,  who 
said  there  was  no  resurrection."— ^ffer&uri/ ;  Sermons, 
voL  ii.  (Pref.) 

Sadh,  Saadh,  s.  [Hind.,  &;c.  =  pure  or 
Puritan.] 

Compar.  Belig.  (PI):  A  Hindoo  religious 
sect  founded,  a.d.  1658,  by  a  man  called 
Birbhan.  They  believe  in  one  God,  who  alone 
is  to  be  worshipped.  They  have  no  temples, 
but  assemble  at  stated  periods  in  houses  or 
courts  a^oining  to  them.  They  teach  a  pure 
morality.  Their  numbers  are  few,  and  they  are 
found  chiefly  in  Furruckabad,  Delhi,  Mirza- 
pore,  &c.    (Eev.  Mr.  Fisher,  Mr.  Trant,  &c.) 

Sad'-l^,  adv.    (Eng.  sad,  a. ;  -ly.] 
*1.  Firmly. 

"  There  is  no  more  to  nay  but  est  and  west 
In  gon  tbe  speres  sadly  In  the  rest." 

Chaucer:  C.  7*.,  2,602. 

•2.  Seriously,  gravely,  soberly,  with  seri- 
ousness. 

"  Ofve  out  abont  the  streets,  you  tr  3, 
That  I  am  dead  :  do  it  with  constancy. 
Sadly,  do  you  hear?" 

Ben  Jonion :  The  Fox,  Iv.  L 

•3.  Steadily, 

i.  In  a  sad,  sorrowful,  or  mournful  manner ; 
with  sadness  or  mourning. 
"  Utter  England's  name  with  satZfy-pIaintive  voice." 
Wordsworth:  Thanksgiving  Ode,  Jsn.  IS,  ISlo. 

5.  In  a  manner  to  cause  sadness;  calamit- 
ously, miserably. 

"  Hence  authors  of  illustrious  nam«  .  ,  . 
Are  sadly  prone  to  quarrel." 

Cowper :  Friendship. 

6.  In  a  dark  or  sad  colour  ;  darkly. 

s&d'-ness,  *  sad-nes,  a.  [Eng.  sad,  a ;  ■ness.'\ 
*1.  Firmness,  compactness,  closeness. 

"  Whereby  as  I  grant  that  it  seemeth  outwardlie  to 
be  verie  thicke  &  well  doone :  so  if  you  respect  the 
sadnes  thereot,  it  dooth  prooue  in  the  end  to  be  verie 
hollow  &  not  able  to  bold  out  water." — Eoliiished  : 
Descrip.  of  England,  bk.  ii.,  cb.  xxIl 

2,  Steadfastness,  firmness, 
"  Therefor  ye,  brethren,  befor  witynge  kepe  you  self. 
lest  ye  be  dtsseyved  by  eiTour  of  unwise  men,  and 
falle  awei  ixo  youre  owne  tadne8s."~Wycliffe:2  Pet. 
lii.  17. 

*  3.  The  state  of  being  serious  or  in  earnest ; 
Bcriousness,  gravity. 

*'  Ben.  Tell  me  in  sadneix  who  she  is  you  love. 
Jiom,  What?  shall  I  groan  and  tell  you?" 

SJiakusp. :  Jiomeo  &  Juliei,  i.  6. 

4.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  sad  ;  mourn- 
fulness,  sorrowfulness,  dejection  of  miud, 
grief, 

"  And  many  a  varied  shore  to  sail  along. 
By  pensive  Sadne&n,  not  by  Fiction  led." 

Byron  :  Childe  Uarold,  Ii.  3& 

5.  A  melancholy  look ;  gloom  of  counten- 
ance. 

"  Yes,  she  was  fair  1— Matilda,  thou 
Uast  a  soft  sadness  on  thy  brow." 

Scott :  Jtokeby,  Iv.  SO. 

6.  The  quality  of  being  sad  or  saddening ; 
pitiableness. 

sad'-wei  (w  as  v),  ».    [Sandiver.J       , 

sae,  conj.  or  adv.     [So.]    (Scotch.) 

t  sse-niir'-i-dsB,  s.  pi.    [Mod.  Lat.  somur(is); 
Lat.  fem.  pi.  adj.  sutf.  -vice.] 
Zool.  .  A  family  of  OligochEeta. 

t  sse  -  ntir' -  is,  «.  [Gr,  aaivovpU  (sainouris) 
=  wagging  the  tail.] 

Zool. :  The  type-genus  of  Ssenuridse,  Upper 
lip  exsei't,  spoon-shaped  ;  clitellum  small,  dis- 
tinct. 


sae'-ters-berg-ite,  s.    [After  -Prof,  Saetoi* 
berg;  sutf.  -ite(Min.).^ 
Min. :  The  same  as  Leucopyrite  (q.v.). 

safe*  '^saaf.  ''saufp  a,  &  a.    [Fr,  savf;  from 
Lat.  saZvum,  accus.  of  salvus  =  whole,  safe ;  for 
sarvus,  from  servo  =  to  keep  safe,  topreserTes 
Sp.,  Port,,  &  Ital.  salvo.] 
A.  As  adjective : 

1.  Free  from,  or  not  liable  to  danger  of  amf 
kind. 

"  We  cannot  endnre  to  be  disturbed  or  awakened 
from  our  pleasing  lethargy.  For  we  aim  not  to  Iw 
tci/e  but  to  l>e  secure. "-V.  Taylor:  0/  Slander  anJ 
Flattery. 

2.  Free  from  or  having  escaped  danger,  hur^ 
harm,  or  damage ;  in  good  condition,  un- 
injured. 

3.  Not  accompanied  with  or  likely  to  caaga 
danger  or  injury ;  affording  security  and 
safety  ;  not  exposing  to  danger. 

"  Devise  tbe  fittest  time  and  safest  way  to  hide  us." 
Shakeap,  :  At  You  Like  It,  i.  IL 

4.  No  longer  dangerous ;  beyond  the  power 
of  doing  harm. 

"  But  Banquo'a  safe. 
Ay,  my  good  lord,  safe  in  a  ditch  be  bides." 

Shakesp  :  JIacbeth,  UL  tt 

6.  Sound,  whole,  right,  good. 

'•  Nor  do  I  think  the  man  of  safe  discretloiL" 

S/iakesp.  :  JUeasure/or  Measure,  L  L 

5.  .^5  stihstaiUive : 

*  1.  Safety, 

"  If  I  with  safe  may  grant  this  deed." 

Preston  :  King  Oambltea, 

2,  A  place  of  safety  ;  specff.,  a  strong  cam 
for  containing  money,  account-books,  an4 
other  valuable  articles,  to  guard  tliem  froM 
the  attacks  of  burglars,  and  generally  pro- 
vided with  means  for  protecting  them  agaiui# 
the  action  of  fire. 

3.  A  meat-safe  (q.v.). 
i.  A  pantry, 

5.  A  piece  of  leather  placed  under  a  bucld% 
to  prevent  it  from  chafing. 

6.  A  smooth  edge  to  a  file. 

safe-alarm,  s.    An  alarm  clock  or  other 

contrivance    to  notify  a  watchman    or    tha 
police  of  the  tampering  with  a  safe. 

safe -conduct,  *safe-condiilte,  ^ 

That  which  gives  or  provides  a  safe  passage  ■ 
as — 

(1)  A  convoy  or  guard  to  protect  a  pergo» 
in  or  passing  through  an  enemy's  or  a  foreiga 
country. 

(2)  A  written  pass  or  warrant,  given  by  th« 
sovereign  of  a  country,  enabling  the  holder 
to  pass  safely  through  the  country. 

"  I  myself  dyd  read  the  anfe-conduite  that  came  obI* 
'hym."—Fryth  :  Workes,  p.  156. 

*  safe-conduct,  v.t.  To  conduct  or  co»- 
voy  safely;  to  give  a  safe  passage  to,  espe- 
cially through  an  enemy's  country. 

"  Safe-conducting  tbe  rebels  from  their  ships."        i 
Shakesp. :  Richard  III.,  It.  t, 

safe-edge  file,  s.  A  lile  having  a  smootli 
edge  which  does  not  cut  a  sui'face  agaln«ft. 
which  it  impinges. 

safe-keeping,  s.    The  act  of  keeping  or 

preserving  in  safety  ;  secure  guardianship. 

safe-lock,  s.    A  complex  lock  for  a  safeu 

*  safe-pledge,  s. 

Law  :  A  surety  appointed  for  one's  appear* 
ance  at  a  day  assigned. 

*  safe.   v.t.    [Safe,  a.]    To  make  or   render 
sale  or  secure. 
'*  That  which  most  with  you  should  safe  my  going 
Is  Fulvia's  death." 

Shakesp.  :  A  ntony  &  Cleopatra,  \.  %. 

safe'-  guard  (u  silent),  *  safe  -  garde» 
*  saufe  -  gard,  *  save  -  gard,  *  save  - 
guard,  s.    [Eng.  saye,  andpuctrci.] 

L  Ordinary  Language : 

1,  One  who  or  that  which  protects  or  de- 
fends ;  a  defence,  a  protection. 

"  Doves  will  peck  in  safeguard  of  their  brood." 
Shakrsp. :  3  I/enrj/  VI.,  ii.  2. 

*  2.  A  convoy  or  guard  to  protect  a  tra- 
veller ;  a  safe-conduct. 

"On  safeguard  be  came  to  me." 

Shakesp.  :  Coriolaniis,  IIL  1. 

*  3,  A  passport ;  a  warrant  of  security 
given  by  a  sovereign  to  protect  a  stranger 
within  his  territories  ;  formerly  a  protection 
granted  to  a  stranger  in  prosecuting  his  rights 
iu  due  course  of  law. 

*  4<  A  riding-skirt ;  a  large  outer  petticoat 


jfiite,  f&t,  £ire,  amidst,  what,  £^11,  father;   we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  p)$t» 
c^  v6re»  w$l^  work,  whd,  son;  mute,  cab,  ciire,  vnite,  cur,  role,  foil;  try,  Syrian,    se,  oe  =  e;  ey  =  a;  au  =  kw. 
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worn  by  females  when  riding  to  protect  Ihem 
from  the  dirt. 
"On  with  your  cloak  and  sufefftutrtL*    Jiatn  AUey,  L 1. 
n.  T&iimically : 

1.  Railway  JSngineering : 

(1)  A  rail-guard  at  a  switch  or  crossing. 

(2)  A  cowcatcher  (q.v.). 

2.  Paper:  [Safety-pa per]. 

3.  2ool. :  (See  extract). 

"  The  name  of  monitor  is  sometlmea  given  to  Amer- 
Uun  Lacerttau  lizuda,  especially  of  the  genu3  Salvator 
tDuin,  A  Bib.),  more  properly  called  Safeguards,  cor- 
responding in  pait  to  Tupinambis  (Daud.)  and  Tejua 
(Merr.),  and  to  Monitor  {Pilz.)" -^ JHpley  *  Dana: 
American  Cyelopadia,  xt.  T49. 

safe'-guard  (u  silent),  *  safe'-gard.  *  aave- 
gard,  *save-guard,  v.t.  [Safeguard,  s.] 
To  make  safe  or  secure ;  to  secure,  to  protect, 
to  guard. 

"The  govemmant  intends  to  do  everything  in  its 
power  to  mfegiiartt  those  interests."— i>oiftf  Tele- 
grapK  Sept  28, 1885. 

«afe'-l3^,  *  sauf-lyche,  *  save-ly,  adv. 
[Eng.  safe;  -ly.] 

1.  In  a  safe  manner  ;  in  a  manner  free  from 
danger  or  hazard. 

"Go  8<nfely  on  to  seek  thy  son." 

ahakesp. :  Tempeit,  11. 1. 

2.  Without  hurt,  injury,  or  damage ;  in 
good  condition. 

"Safely  in  harbour  is  the  king's  shlp^" 

STuiketp. :  Tempeit,  L  2. 

3.  So  as  to  prevent  danger  or  escaiie ;  in 
«loBe  or  safe  custody  ;  securely. 

"  To  keep  him  tafely  till  hia  day  of  trial." 

Shakesp.  :  Richard  11.,  iv.  1, 

safe'-ness,  s,  [Eng.  saft;  -ness.\  The  quality 
or  state  of  being  safe  ;  the  state  of  being  safe 
or  of  conferring  safety  ;  freedom  ft-om  danger 
«r  hazard ;  safety. 

«afe'-t^,  *safe-te,  *sauf-te,  ».    [O.  Fr. 

sourefe,  from  Lat.  salvitatem,  accus.  of  sal- 
witas,  from  salvus  =  safe.] 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  safe  or  free 
from  injury,  damage,  or  hurt;  exemption 
from  hurt,  injury,  or  loss. 

"Bath  paved  in  safety  through  the  narrow  seai.'' 
Shakesp. :  3  Benry  VI,,  iv.  B, 

%  The  quality  or  state  of  being  free  from 
lability  to  danger  or  injury ;  freedom  from 
^Dger ;  a  state  or  condition  out  of  harm's  way. 

3.  The  quality  or  state  of  not  causing  danger 
-or  hazard  ;  the  quality  of  making  safe  or  se- 
■«we,  or  of  giving  confidence,  justifying  trust, 
■ensuring  against  harm,  or  the  like ;  safeness : 
as,  The  safety  of  an  experiment. 

4.  Preservation  from  escape  ;  safe  custody. 

"Hold  him  in  safety.'    Bhaketp. :  Romeo  4:  Juliet,  v,  & 

5.  A  low  form  of  geared  bicycle  with 
■wheels  of  equal  or  nearly  equal  size. 

safety-arch, «.  A  dlscharging-arch  (q.v.). 

Bafety-belt.  s.    A  life-belt. 

safety-bridle,  s.  A  bridle  designed  to 
jiToinptly  check  a  runaway  horse. 

safety-buoy,  s.    a  life-buoy. 

safety-eage,  *.  A  hoisting  and  lower- 
ing chamber  for  mines,  having  guards  which 
arrest  the  descent  if  the  rope  break  or  over- 
wind. 

safety-car,  >. 

1.  A  life-ear  (q.v.). 

2.  A  safety-cage  (q.v.). 
safety-Chain,  «. 

Sail. :  A  slack  chain  which  attaches  a  track 

■fc)  a  car-body.    (Auier.) 

safety-funnel,  s.  A  glass  funnel  with 
a  long  neck  for  introducing  acids,  &c.,  into 
liquids  contained  in  bottles  or  retorts,  and 
under  a  pressure  of  gas. 

safety-fuse,  s.    [Fuse  (1),  «.  (8).] 

safety -guard,  5. 

Bail.-eng. :  An  axle-guard  to  keep  the  wheels 
on  a  track  at  a  switch. 

safety-hoist,  s. 

1.  Hoistmg-gear  on  the  differential-pulley 
principle,  which  will  not  allow  the  load  to 
descend  by  the  run. 

2.  A  catch  to  prevent  the  Call  of  a  cage 
when  a  rope  breaks 

Safety-hook,  s.  a  device  to  prevent  a 
watch  from  being  detaclied  from  its  chain  by 
accident  or  by  a  sudden  jerk. 


safety-lamp,  s.  A  lamp  for  the  purpose 
of  giving  light  in  mines  where  fire-dainp  pre- 
vails. The  commonest  form  is  that  invented 
by  Sir  H.  Davy,  in  1816.  The  principle  of  his 
lamp  lies  in  the  fact  that  flame  will  not  pass 
through  a  fine  net-work  of  wire  or  gauze.  The 
flame  of  the  lamp  is  enveloped  by  a  cylinder 
of  wire-gauze,  the  apertures  in  which  must 
not  exceed  ^'j  of  an  inch  square,  through  which 
the  air  passes  freely,  even  if  charged  with  fire- 
damp. When  the  lamp  is  lighted  and  intro- 
duced into  an  atmosphere  mixed  with  fire- 
damp, the  size  and  length  of  the  flame  are 
first  increased.  When  the  inflammable  gas 
becomes  as  much  as  one-twelfth  of  the  volume 
of  air,  the  cylinder  becomes  filled  with  a  feeble 
blue  flame,  within  which  the  flame  of  the  wick 
burns  briglitly ;  its  light  continues  till  the 
fire-damp  increases  to  one-sixth,  or  one-fifth, 
when  it  is  lost  in  the  flame  of  the  fire-damp 
which  fills  the  cylinder  with  a  pretty  strong 
light;  but  when  the  foul  air  constitutes  one- 
third  of  the  atmosphere,  it  is  no  longer  tit  for 
respiration.  In  some  forms  of  the  lamp  a 
glass  cylinder  is  placed  inside  the  wire  gauze ; 
this  resists  aii-currents,  and  ensures  a  steadier 
light.  Experience,  however,  has  shown  that 
Davy's  lamp  is  not  an  absolute  protection 
against  the  danger  of  explosion  from  fire- 
damp, and  a  perfect  safety-lamp  ia  still  a 
desideratum. 

safetjr-llntel,  s.  A  name  given  to  the 
wooden  lintel  which  is  placed  behind  a  stone 
lintel  in  the  aperture  of  a  door  or  window. 

safety-lock,  s. 

1.  Lock. :  A  lock  so  contrived  as  not  to  be 
opened  by  a  picklock  or  without  the  propei- 
key. 

2.  Fire-arms :  A  lock  provided  with  a  stop 
or  catch  to  prevent  accidental  discharge. 

safety-match,  s.  A  match  tipped  with 
a  chemical  preparation  which  will  not  ignite 
except  through  the  application  of  great  heat 
or  when  rubbed  on  a  specially  prepared  sur- 
face covered  with  a  detonating  preparation. 

safety-paper, ».  A  paper  chemically  or 
mechanically  prepared,  so  that  its  colour  or 
texture  will  be  changed  by  being  tampered 
with. 

safety-pin,  s.  A  pin  having  its  point 
fitting  into  a  kind  of  sheath,  so  that  it  may 
not  be  readily  withdrawn  or  prick  the  wearer 
or  others  while  in  use. 

safety-plug,  s. 

1.  steam :  A  fusible  plug  (q.v.). 

2.  Fire-amns :  A  device  to  prevent  barrels 
from  bursting  by  the  expansion  of  their  con- 
tents, or  gases  generated  therein. 

safety-rail,  s. 

Bail-eng. :  A  guard-rail  (q.v.). 
safety-rein,  5. 

Saddlery:  A  rein  to  be  used  In  case  the 
horse  attempts  to  run  away.  It  usually  has 
a  special  purchase  of  some  kind  intended  to 
draw  the  bit  violently  into  the  angles  of  the 
mouth,  to  throw  a  blind  over  the  eyes,  to 
draw  a  choking  strap  around  the  throat,  &c. 

safety-Stop,  s. 

1.  A  device  on  a  pulley  or  sheave,  to  keep 
it  from  running  backward. 

2.  A  stop-motion  in  a  spinning-machine, 
knitting-machine,  loom,  &c.,  which  arrests 
the  motion  in  case  of  the  breakage  of  a  sliver, 
yam,  or  thread,  as  the  case  may  be. 

safety-Strap,  s. 

Saddlery :  An  extra  back  band  passing  over 
the  seat  of  a  gig-saddle,  having  holes  through 
which  the  terreta  pass  to  keep  it  in  position, 
the  ends  being  buckled  to  the  shaft-tug ;  used 
as  a  safeguard  on  light  trottiUg  harness. 

safety-switch,  5. 

Bail. :  A  switch  which  returns  automatically 
to  its  normal  position  after  having  been  moved. 

safety-tube,  $. 

Chem. :  A  straight  or  bent  tube  adapted  to 
a  gas-generating  apparatus,  to  prevent  the 
liquid  into  which  the  delivery  tube  dips,  from 
passing  back  into  the  vessel  in  consequence 
of  diminished  internal  pressure. 

safety-valve,  s. 

Steam-eng. :  A  valve  which  automatically 
opens  to  permit  steam  to  escape  or  air  to 
enter  the  boiler  in  order  to  prevent  its  ex- 


plosion or  coliapst!.  Of  these  there  are  tw% 
kinds,  the  one  internal,  opening  to  the  ianw 
side  when  the  pressure  of  steam  is  less  thaa 
a  given  weight ;  the  other  opening  to  the  out. 
side  when  the  pressure  of  steam  exceeds  a 
given  weight.  Tlie  latter  is  the  more  im- 
portant, and  consists  commonly  of  a  lever  fl# 
the  third  class  pivoted  at  one  end  ;  the  valve, 
which  is  on  a  stem  projecting  from  the  lower 
side  of  the  lever,  is  conical,  and  fits  into  a 
corresponding  seat.  The  lever  has  notches 
for  receiving  the  hook  or  loop  of  a  weighl 
which  is  suspended  therefrom,  and  may  be 
moved  from  one  notch  to  another,  like  the 
weight  of  a  steelyard,  so  that  a  greater  or  lesg 
amount  of  steam  pressure  may  be  required  tft 
lift  the  valve  from  its  seat.  In  locomotive 
engines,  it  is  fixed  at  one  end  to  a  stud,  and 
rests  on  the  valve  at  a  short  distance  from 
this  stud.  Its  length  is  proportioned  to  the 
area  of  the  valve,  and  a  spring-balance  in- 
dicates the  prnssure  in  pounds  per  square 
inch  on  the boileraboveatmospheric pressure, 
Safety-valves  are  also  used  with  boilers  of  var> 
ous  kinds,  air  and  gas  engines,  proving-pumpa, 
and  hydraulic  -  presses.  Locomotive  -  engine* 
have  two  valves  placed  on  the  boiler  for  the 
escape  of  steam  when  it  exceeds  certain  limit* 
One  of  them  is  placed  beyond  the  control  n^ 
the  driver,  and  is  called  the  loclt-up  valve. 
The  othei-  is  regulated  by  a  lever  and  spring 
balance  at  a  little  lower  pressure  than  the 
lock-up  valve. 

ssir-fi-an,  s.    [Russ.] 

Leather :  A  dyed  leather  made  at  Astracui 
and  other  parts  of  Aflatic  Russia.  It  is  prinp 
cipally  prepared  from  goatskins,  and  the 
colours  used  are  red  and  yellow.  The  article* 
used  in  its  preparation  are  lime,  dog's  dunn, 
and  bran. 

saf '-flor-lte,  a.    [Ger.  sajlor  =  saffron ;  eiiiL 
-ite.} 

Min. :  A  variety  of  Smaltite  (q.v.^  «)i^ 
taining  over  10  per  cent,  of  iron. 

•  saf '-flow,  5.    [Safflower.] 

sS-f'-fl^^-er,  s.    [Eng.  saf(/Ton),  and  flower i 
Ger.  saflor,  saffior.} 
Bot. :  [Carthamus]. 

s&r-firon,  *  s&f -ftain,  *  saf-roun,  s.  &  & 

[Fr.  safran,  saffran^  from  Ai"ab.  «a'/arfft»s 
safTron.] 

A.  As  substantive : 

L  Ordinary  Languagt : 

1.  In  the  same  sense  as  II.  2. 

2.  A  colour.     [Saffron-colodrkd.] 
IL  Technically: 

1.  Bot. :  Crc3€us  satiws,  a  species  with  UgM 
purple  flowers,  which  come  out  in  autumiL 
It  grows  in  the  south  of  Europe  and  in  parti 
of  Asiii. 

2.  Chem.  :  The  dried  stigmas  of  the  safTton 
crocus,  tised  in  dyeing  and  for  colouring  tine- 
tures.  They  have  an  orange-red  rolour,  an 
aromatic  odour,  a  bitter  taste,  and  impart  a 
yellow  colour  to  water,  alcohol,  and  oils.  It 
was  formerly  met  with  in  two  forma,  Tia,, 
hay-saffron  and  cake-saffron,  but  the  former 
is  now  alone  in  demand.  It  is  oft-en  adulter- 
ated with  the  florets  of  the  safflower,  or  the 
marigold,  but  these  are  easily  detected  hy 
their  different  shape  and  colour. 

3.  Pharm,. :  Saffron  is  slightly  stimulants 
In  England  it  is  used  in  the  treatment  o€ 
exanthemata,  but  chiefly  as  a  colouring  agent 
in  preparing  medicines  and  in  cookery.  The 
natives  of  India  use  saffron  as  a  remedy  ia 
fever,  melancholia,  catarrhal  affections  of  chiV 
dren,  and  as  a  colouring  matter  in  some  dishee. 

B,  As  adj. :  Having  the  colour  of  the 
flowers  of  saffron ;  yellow.  [Saffron-co- 
loured. 1 

"  This  companion  with  the  aaJfron  facB," 

Slttikesp. :  Comedy  ef  Errors,  Iv.  4 

^  Meadow  saffron :  [OolchicumJ. 
saffron-coloured,  a. 

Bot. :  Yellow,  with  a  perceptible  mixture  of 
red,  deeper  than  that  of  orange,  and  with  a 
dash  of  brown. 

safE^on-wood,  s. 

Bot.  :  Elceodendron  rroneum.  (South  AJHcoin^) 

*  saf -fron,  v.t.    [Saffron,  s.]    To  tinge  witb 
saffron ;  to  make  yellow  ;  to  gild. 

*•  Bibands,  hells,  and  aaffrond  Hnnen." 

Ben  Jonson  ;  Song  2S. 


WU,  bo^;  poftt,  j6^1;  cat,  yell,  chorus,  yhin,  bengh;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a^;  expect,  X^nophon,  e^ist.    ph  =  1 
"«laii.  -tian  =  shgn.   -tion.  -sion  =  shiin ;  -^ion,  -sion  =  zhun.   -cious,  -tious,  -sious  =  shus.   -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  bel,  d^L 
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•  flS.r-fr6n-^,  a.  [Eng.  saj^/n;  -y.]  Having 
the  colour  of  saffron. 

"  The  womtui  was  ol  complexion  yellowiah  or 
»affrony"—Lard ;  Bist.  of  the  lianiam,  p,  9. 

■lif' -ra-nin,  s.  [Fr,  ayVau  =  saffron  (q.v.) ; 
-in  (CAcm.).] 

Cliem. :  Saffron-yellow.  Polychroite.  The 
yellow  colouring  matter  of  saffron,  obtained 
as  an  inodorous  powder,  soluble  in  water  and 
Bloohol,  almost  insoluble  in  ether.  It  is 
coloured  blue  by  sulphuric  acid,  green  by 
nitric  acid,  and  dark  brown  by  hydrochloric 
acid. 

8&f' -rene,  s.     [Fr.  sajr{an)  =  saffron ;  -ene.] 
Chem.:  CioHig.     One  of  the  constituents  of 
sassafras  oil.      It  boils  at   155-157°,    has    a 
Bp.  gr.   of  0-834,    and    deflects   the   ray   of 
polarized  light  to  the  right. 

9&St  *  sag-gen,  *  sagge,  seg  (Scotch),  v.i. 
&  t.    [Sw.  sacfca  =  to  settle,  to  sink  dowo  ; 
Dan.  sa/cfce  =  to  have  stern  way  ;  Ger.  sacken 
:=  to  sink;  Low  Ger.  sakken-=  to  settle  (as 
dregs).    Prob.  an  unnasalized  form  of  sink..\ 
A*  Intransitive : 
L  Ordinary  Language  : 
1.  Lit. :  To  droop  ;  to  hang  the  head  down- 
ward; to  sink,  incline,  or  hang  down  owing 
to  insufficiently  supported  weight ;  to  settle  ; 
to  sink  in  the  middle. 
*•  Drawe3  to  the  sagging  dug  milke  white  as  snow." 
Browne :  Brit.  Pastorals,  iL  4. 

*  2.  Fig. :  To  yield  under  the  pressure  of 
cares,  difficulties,  &g.  ;  to  waver,  to  fluctuate ; 
io  become  unsettled  ;  to  give  way. 

"  Statea,  thotigta  bound  with  the  straitest  laws,  often 
iagtje  aside  iuto  echisms  and  factions." — Fuller :  Holy 
War,  ij.  202. 

IL  Naut. :  To  incline  to  the  leeward ;  to 
make  leeway. 

"  Puritan  .  .  .  was  saggirig  to  leeward  a  good  deaL"— 
Field,  Oct.  3,  1S85. 

H.  Trans. :  To  cause  to  bead  or  give  way  ; 
to  load,  to  burden. 

0S,g,  A    ISao,  v.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  The  act  or  state  of  sagging, 
■inking,  or  bending. 

2.  Naut. :  An  inclination  to  the  leeward. 

" Shoving  through  It  very  slowly,  with  a  surprising 
tag  to  leeward."— Z)atfv  Telegraph,  Sept.  2,  lii82. 

•sS.g,  *  sagge,  a.     [Sao,  v.]    Heavy,  loaded. 

"  Eatea  the  aagye 
And  well-beatrutted  bee's  sweet  bagge." 

Uerrick :  Oberon's  Feast. 

Aa'-ga,  s.  [Icel.  saga  =  3.  saga,  a  tale;  A.S. 
sagu'—a.  saying,  a  saw.]  [Saw  (2),  s.]  An 
ancient  Scandinavian  tale,  legend,  or  tradi- 
tion, of  considerable  length,  and  relating 
either  historical  or  mythical  events  ;  a  tale,  a 
histoiy,  a  story,  a  legend.  The  Scandinavian 
eagas  were  compiled  chiefly  in  the  twelfth  and 
three  following  centuries.  The  most  remark- 
able are  those  of  Lodbrok,  Hervai-a,  Vilkina, 
Volsunga,  Blomstur valla,  Ynglinga,  Olaf  Tryg- 
gya-Sonar,  with  tho.se  of  Jomsvikingia  and  of 
Knytlinga  (which  contain  the  lej^'endary  his- 
tory of  Iceland),  the  Heims-Kringla  and  New 
Edda,  due  to  Snorri  Sturluson. 

*  saga-man,  s.  One  who  wrote  or  recited 
sagas. 

"  To  the  alehouse,  where  he  sat. 
Came  the  Scalds  and  ■'^aga-men." 

Longfellow:  Mu&iciarCe  Tale. 

V&g-a-be'-nuxn,  o.    [Sagapenum.] 

0a-ga'-cioiis,  a,  [As  if  from  a  Lat.  sagado- 
'stis,  from  sagax,  genit.  saffacis=  keen,  saga- 
cious, from  the  same  root  as  sagio  —  to  per- 
ceive by  the  senses ;  Fr.  &  Ital.  sagace ;  Sp. 
Bagaz.'i 

*  1.  Quick  of  scent ;  scenting  or  perceiving 
by  the  senses.    (With  of.) 

"  Sagacious  of  his  quarry  from  so  far." 

MiUon  :  P.  L.,  x.  279. 

2.  Intellectually  keen  or  quick ;  acute,  or 
aharp  in  discernment  or  penetration  ;  discern- 
ing, shrewd,  acute. 

3.  Full  of,  or  characterized  by  acuteness  or 
wisdom  ;  sage,  wise  :  as,  a  sagacious  remark. 

4.  Indicating  sharpness,  acuteness,  or  pene- 
tration ;  sage-looking. 

"  Claps  spectacles  on  her  sagacious  nose.' 

Cowper  :  Conrersation.  742. 

6.  Endowed  with  and  showing  a  great 
amount  of  intelligence ;  acting  with  almost 
human  intelligence. 

"NaturalisU  assure  ua,  that  all  anlmaln  are  toga- 
eiou*  in  proportion  as  they  are  removed  from  the 
tyi-nnny  nt  n\\r\PT?i."~Golditmith  :  Polite  Learning,  ch.  11. 


89-ga'-cious-l^,  adv.  [Eng.  sagacwus ;  -ly.] 
In  a  sagacious  manner ;  with  sagacity,  acute- 
ness, or  wisdom ;  sagely. 

"  He  should  spy  opportunities  so  sagaciously."— 
Sharp :  Sermont,  vol.  1,  eer.  S. 

* s^-ga'-cious-ness,  s.  [Eng.  sagacious; 
-ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  saga- 
cious ;  sagacity, 

"  Of  much  counsel  or  sagacloiuneu."—<hubviorth : 
Intell.  System,  p.  259. 

flgfc-ga9'-i-ty,  s.  [Fr.  sagadte,  from  Lat.  sa- 
gacitatem,  accus.  of  sa^acitas,  from  sagax,  genit, 
sa^acis  —  sagacious.] 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  sagacious  ; 
quickness  or  acuteness  of  discernment  or 
judgment ;  shrewdness  ;  readiness  of  appre- 
hension with  soundness  of  judgment. 

"  A  terrible  sagacity  informs 
TJie  poet's  heart"        Cowper :  Table  Talk.  494. 

2.  Intelligence  resembling  or  approaching 
that  of  mankind  :  as,  the  sagacity  of  a  dog.  _ 

s^g'-a-more,  s.    [Sachem.] 

1.  Among  the  North  American  Indians,  a 
king  or  chief.  (It  is  generally  used  as  synony- 
mous with  sacliem,  but  some  writers  make  the 
sachem  a  chief  of  the  first  rank,  and  the  saga- 
more a  chief  of  the  second  rank.) 

"  Be  it  sagamore,  sachem,  or  powwow." 

Longfellow :  Miles  Standish,  L 

*  2.  The  juice  of  some  unknown  plant  used 
in  medicine.    (Johnson.) 

s^g'-a-pen.  s.    [Saqapenom.] 

Sag-a-pe'-num,  s.  [Gr.  a-ayamfvov  (sagapc- 
7io?i)  =  a  plant,  prob.  Ferula  Persica,  and  the 
gum  derived  therefrom.] 

Chem. :  A  gum-resin  imported  from  Egypt 
and  Persia,  and  said  to  be  derived  from  Ferula 
Persica»,  It  has  an  odonr  of  garlic,  an  acrid 
bitter  taste,  melts  at  100°,  is  slightly  soluble 
in  water,  but  very  soluble  in  alcohol.  The 
alcoholic  solution  is  resolved  by  ether  into 
two  resins  ;  one,  insoluble  in  ether,  brownish- 
yellow,  brittle,  inodorous,  and  tasteless ;  the 
other,  soluble  in  ether,  reddish-yellow,  tran- 
sparent, and  possessing  a  bitter  teste. 


*sa-gar  (1), «. 
*  sa-gSx'  (2),  o. 


[Saeer.] 

[GlOAR.] 


sa-gar'-ti-a  (or  t  as  sh),  ».  [Named  after 
the  Sagartii  (Herod,  vii.  85),  who  were  armed 
with  lassoes.] 

Zool. :  The  type  genus  of  Sagartiadse.  Sa- 
gartia  viduata  is  common  on  many  parts  of 
the  British  coast. 

sa-gar-ti'-a-dss.  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  sagarti(a): 
Lat.  fem.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -arfcB.] 

Zool.:  A  family  of  Actinaria,  with  two 
genera,  Actinolobae  and  Sagartia. 

sag'-a-thy,  s.  [Fr.  sagatis;  Sp.  sagati,  from 
ha.L'sagum  —  a  blanket,  a  coarse  mantle.] 

Fahric:  A  mixed  woven  fabric  of  silk  and 
cotton ;  sayette. 

•  sag'-biit,  *  sag'-biitt,  «.    [Sackeut.] 

sage,  *  sauge,  "^sawge,  s.    [A.S.  salwige; 
Ft.  sauge;  Port,  salva;  Pro  v.  Sp.,  Ital,,  &  Lat. 
salvia.] 
Botany  : 

1.  The  genua  Salvia  (q.v.).,  specit  Salvia 
officinalis  and  S.  grandijiora.  The  fii-st  of 
these  is  the  common  garden  sage,  a  native 
of  the  south  of  Europe,  which  has  been 
developed  into  many  varieties.  Formerly  it  had 
a  high  reputation  as  a  sudorific,  an  aromatic, 
an  astringent,  and  an  antiseptic,  but  it  has 
not  now  a  place  in  the  pharmacopoeia.  The 
Chinese  use  it  as  a  tonic  for  debility  of  the 
stomach  and  nerves.  It  is  employed  i  n 
coolting  for  sauces  and  stuffing  for  luscious 
meats. 

2.  The  genus  Artemisia,  the  sage  bush  of  the 
Great  Basin  of  the  West. 

sage-apple,  s. 

Botany : 

1,  Salvia  pomifera. 

2.  A  Cretan  name  for  a  gall  on  Salvia  offi- 
cinalis. 

sage-brush.  *.    [Sage,  s.,  2.] 

sage-bush,  s. 

Bot.  :  (1)  Artemisia  trideviaia ;  (2)  Lantana 
involvxyrata.     (Bermudian.) 


sage-cock,  s. 

Omith. :  Centrocercus  urophasianus.  CaUe4 
also  Cock  of  the  Plains.  It  is  the  largest  <rf 
the  American  grouse,  and  the  male  has  a  dis- 
tinctive character  in  the  bare  spaces  of  orange- 
coloured  skin  on  each  side  of  the  neck,  whi(^ 
he  inflates  during  the  mating  season.  Range 
from  the  Black  Hills  to  California  and  Oregon, 
and  from  British  Columbia  nearly  to  Arizona. 
It  feeds  on  the  wormwood  [Sage,  s.,  2]  of  tha 
plains,  and,  in  consequence,  Its  flesh  becomes 
so  bitter  as  to  be  unfit  for  food. 

sage,  a.  &  8.  [Fr,  from  Low  Lat.  sabium  (not 
found),  for  sapium,  accus.  of  Lat.  sapitM 
(found  only  in  the  negative  nesapius)  =  wise^ 
from  sapio  =■  to  be  wise ;  Ital.  saggio ;  8{C 
rnUo.l    [Sapience.] 

A,  -4s  adjective: 

1.  Wise,  sagacious ;  acute  or  sharp  in  dis- 
cernment with  sound  judgment ;  prudent,  far- 
seeing. 

"  Sage,  grave  men."      Shakesp.  :  Richard  III.,  ill.  f. 

2.  Characterized  by  wisdom  or  sagacity; 
well-judged  ;  well-considered  ;  sagacious  ; 
shrewd. 

•  3,  Learned. 

*  4.  Grave,  solemn,  serious. 

B,  As  suhst. :  A  wise  man ;  a  man  of  gravity, 
judgment,  and  wisdom  ;  especially,  a  man 
venerable  for  years,  and  of  sound  judgment 
and  prudence  ;  a  grave  philosopher. 

"  For  BO  the  holy  sages  once  did  sinf;." 

Milton:  The NativUy. 

sage'-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  sage,  a.  ;  -ly.\  In  a 
sage,  wise,  or  shrewd  manner ;  with  soundL 
discernment  and  judgment ;  sagaciouslyi 
shrewdly. 

"  To  whom  our  Saviour  sagely  thua  replied.* 

Milton  :  P.  R.,  iv.  261. 

sS.g-en-ar'-i-a,  s.    [Saoene  (2).] 

PaZaiobot ;  A  genus  of  Lycopodiacese  or  a 
sub-genus  of  Lepidodendron.  From  the  Upper 
Silurian  of  Bohemia,  and  from  the  Upper 
Devonian  to  the  Triassic  of  Britain. 

sa-gene'  (1), «.    [Sajene,] 

*  sa-geae' (2),  s.  [Gr.  o-ay^w?  (sagene)=m 
large  drag  net,  a  sieve.]  A  net ;  anything  re- 
sembling a  net ;  network. 

"  Iron  roads  are  tearing  up  the  surface  of  Europe . . . 
thcit gTtmi  aagene  is  drawing  and  twitching  tlie  anoieofc 
frame  and  strcuffth  of  Eni,'laud  together. "—AuiAfn  .- 
Modem  Painters  (ed.  1846),  li.  5. 

Sage'-ness,  s.  [Eng.  sage,  a.  ;  -ness.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  sage  ;  wisdom,  dis- 
cernment, judgment,  shrewdness,  sagacity, 
prudence,  gravity. 

"  In  all  good  learning,  virtue,  and  tageneu."—' 
Ascham:  Toxophilits,  bk,  i. 

sa-gen'-ite,  s.  \Gt.  ffayijwj  (sagem)=iA  net; 
suff.  -i(e(JtfiJt.).] 

Min. :  Reticulated  groups  of  acicular 
crystals  or  capillary  fibres  of  rutile  (q-v.), 
sometimes  enclosed  in  quartz. 

Sag-en-it'-ic,  a.  [Eng.  sagenit(e);  -ic]  Of 
or  belonging  to  sagenite  (q.v.).  Loosely  ap- 
plied to  all  rock-crystal  enclosing  acicular 
crystals  of  other  minerals  as  well  as  rutile. 

sS-g-e-ret'-i-a,  s.  [Named  after  M.  Sagere*, 
a  French  agriculturist.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  RhamnesB.  Shrubs,  oftea 
thorny,  with  slender,  half-climbing  brauehefi, 
and  black  or  dark  brown  fruit.  The  luaves  of 
Sageretia  theezans,  growing  in  China,  the 
Himalayas,  and  tlie  Salt  and  Suleiman  ranges, 
are  used  as  a  substitute  for  tea.  Its  fruits 
are  eaten,  as  are  those  of  S.  Branderthianot 
and  S.  oppositifolia,  also  Indian  species. 

*  sa'-gess,  s.  [Fr.  sagesse.]  Wisdom,  learning 
sageness.    (Glanvill:  Plus  UUra^  p.  3.) 

*  sagg,  v.i.    [Sag,  v.] 

*  sagge,  a.    [Sag,  a.\ 

sag* -ger,  s.    [Seogar.] 

1.  Aseggar(q.v.). 

2.  Clay  used  in  making  such  pots. 

sagg'-ing,  s.    [Sao,  v.] 

Naut. :  A  term  applied  to  a  .ship  when  th« 
middle  portion  of  the  keel  and  bottom  aroh 
downward. 

sa-gi'-na,  s.    [Lat.  =  a  stuffing,  a  fattening.] 
Bot. :  Pearlwort,  a  genus  of  Alsineae.  Sepal* 


l&te,  ^t,  f^e,  amidst,  what,  f^ll,  father ;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there ;   pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;   go,  p9t» 
er»  wore,  wqU,  worh,  who,  son;  mate,  cub,  ciire,  unite,  cor,  rule,  fall;  try,  Syrian,    ee,  oe  =  e ;  ey  =  a ;  qu  =  kw. 


sagmate— saiga 


4Uor 


four  (ir  five;  petals  four  or  five,  entire  or 
einargiiute,  soinelimes  wanting  ;  staiiM?,ns  four 
to  len  ;  styles  four  or  five ;  capsule  four-  to 
five-viilvexl.  Known  species  eight,  from  the 
teiiiijejate  zones.  Six  are  British:  Sagina 
apetaUiy  S.  proGuinbens,  S.  saxatilis,  S.  nivalis, 
S.  siihulata,  and  5.  Twdoso.  All  but  S.  saxor- 
t'dis  and  S.  nivalis,  which  are  Alpine  species, 
are  common. 

•  salT-iJl-aitG,  v.t.  [Lat.  saginatus,  pa.  par. 
of  ^oQino  =  to  fatten,  to  feed.]  To  pamper, 
to  Pa*-ten,  to  glut 

•  Bag-in-a'-tlon,  ».  [Saginatk.]  Feeding, 
fattening. 

"  They  use  to  put  them  for  xaffination,  or,  in  Eogllah, 
toxlt^iag."~TopseU:  Four-footed  Beasts,  p.  81. 

Sg.-git'-ta,  s.    [Lat.  =  an  arrow.] 

*  1.  Arch. :  The  keystone  of  an  arch. 

2.  Astr(m. :  The  Arrow ;  a  small  northera 
oon.stellation,  one  of  the  forty-eight  ancient 
asterisms.  It  is  situated  between  the  bill  of 
the  Swan  and  Aquila,  and  is  traversed  by  a 
branch  of  the  Milky  Way.  A  nebula  in  Sagitta 
was  resolved  by  Sir  Wm.  Herschel,  in  nas, 
into  a  cluster  of  stars.    (Dunkin.) 

*  3.  GeoToetry : 

(1)  The  versed  sine  of  an  arc.  (From  the 
resemblance  of  an  arrow  standing  upright  on 
tiie  string  of  a  bow.) 

(2)  The  abscissa  of  a  curve. 

i.  Zool  :  The  sole  genus  of  Chaetognatha, 
witti  sevei-al  species,  found  on  the  surface  of 
the  ocean  all  over  the  world.  They  are  trans- 
parent nnsegniented  worms,  about  an  inch 
Toni^,  without  parapodia,  but  the  chitinous 
cuticie  is  produced  into  a  finely  striated  liiteral 
fin  on  each  side  of  the  body  and  tail.  At 
each  side  of  the  head  are  strong  claw-like 
chitinous  processes  which  serve  as  jaws.  The 
geiius  pieseuts  analogies  with  both  the  Nema- 
toidea  and  the  Annelida ;  but  its  develop- 
ment ia,  in  aomo  respects,  unlike  anything  at 
present  known  in  either  of  these  groups. 
(Hitxley :  Anat.  Invert.  Anim.,  ch.  xi.) 

B&g'-it-tal,  a.  [Lat.  sagittalis,  from  sagitta  = 
au  arrow".] 

1.  Ci-d.  Lang. ;  Pertaining  to  or  resembling 
an  arrow. 

2.  Anat. :  Of  or  belonging  to  the  suture 
befcweeu  the  parietal  bones  of  the  skull.  The 
name  sagittal  is  given  to  this  suture  because 
it  seems  to  meet  the  coronal  suture  as  an 
arrow  meets  the  string  of  a  bow. 

"  In  the  zoTitla  and  certain  other  monkeys,  the 
manium  of  the  aclult  male  prcaciits  a  atroiigly -marked 
aagiUal  ctQat,"— Darwin  :  Descent  of  Man,  p.  B»8. 

a&S-it-tar'-i-a,  s.  [Fem.  sing,  of -Lat.  Sagit- 
tarius =  peitaining  to  an  arrow.  So  named 
ttaiu  the  sl)ape  of  its  leaves.] 

Bot.  :  Arrowhead;  a  genus  of  Alismacese. 
Koncecions  ;  stamens  and  styles  many  ; 
acheues  one-seeded,  compressed,  margined, 
collected  into  a  head.  Known  species  about 
fifteen.  One,  Gagitiaria  sagUli/oHa,  is  European. 
It  has  white  flowers  and  purple  anthers,  and 
is  found  in  ditches,  canals,  &c.  Various 
species  are  astringent.  S.  sinensis  is  cultivated 
for  food  in  China. 

Sag-it-tar'-i-iis,  s.    [Lat.  =  an  archer.] 

Astron. :  The  Archer  (J) ;  the  ninth  sign  of 
tlie  Zodiac,  and  the  third  of  the  southern 
ftigiis,  containing  eight  visible  stars  in  two 
quadrangles.  In  the  latitude  of  England  it  is 
flo  low  that  it  can  be  recognized  only  on  very 
clear  niglits  and  when  near  the  meridian  ;  in 
latitude  34°  S.  it  is  only  a  few  degrees  north 
of  the  zenith.  A  line  from  Deneb  through 
Altair  will  intersect  S;igittariu3. 

•  B^-it-tar-y,  ».  &  a.  [Lat  aagiUarius  = 
an  archer.]* 

A.  As  substantive : 

1,  Class.  Mythol. :  A  centaur,  who  is  repre- 
sented as  coming  to  the  assistance  of  the 
Trcyana, 

"  The  dreadful  sagittary 
Appals  our  uymbprs,' 

ahakesp. :  TroUiis  i  Creeslda,  v.  5. 

%  The  arsenal  at  Venice,  or  the  residence 
ttiere  of  the  military  and  naval  commanders. 
So  called  from  the  figure  of  an  archer  over  the 
^te.    (Shakesj).  :  Othello,  i.  1.) 

B.  As  adj. :  Of  or  pertaining  to  an  arrow ; 
used  for  making  aiTowb. 

"  Withauch  difforencBsof  reedn.  vn]]a.ti>ry.naffittarif, 
BBTiptoi-y,  and  others,  they  ini(;ht  be  furnished  in 
Judca." — Brovme :  Aliscellany  Tract  i. 


BAQO-PALSf. 


S^^-it-tate,  a.  [Lat.  sagitta  =^  axi  aiTow.] 
Shaped  like  the  head  of  an  arrow ;  arrow- 
headed  (q.v.), 

sS.ff'-it-tat-ed,  a.  [Sagittate.]  Resembling 
an  arrow  ;  sagittal. 

sagittated-calamary,  s. 

Zool.  :  The  genus  Ommastrephes,  and  es- 
pecially Ommos/re^/ies  sagittaius^  used  for  bait 
in  the  cod-fishery  on  the  banl;s  of  Newfound- 
land. Gould  says  that  "  so  swift  and  straight 
is  their  progress,  that  they  look  like  arrows 
shooting  through  the  water." 

Sa'-gO,  s.     [Malay,  sdgu,  sag-^.} 

Foods :  The  soft  inner  portion  of  the  trunks 
of  the  Sago-palm  (q.v.).  They  are  cut  into 
pieces  about  two  feet  long,  whiidi  ai'e  split 
into  halves  and  the  soft  centre  extracted,  and 
pounded  in  water  till  the  starch  separates. 
[Sago-starch.]  It  is  then  washed,  and  be- 
comes soft  meal.  This  is  shaken  in  a  bag  till 
it  becomes  granulated  or  pearled  sago.  Six 
or  eight  hundred  pounds  of  sago  are  made 
from  a  single  tree.  A  less  amount  is  obtain- 
able from  Caryota  v/reiis,  the  Bas- 
tard Sago- tree,  from  Phcsnixfar- 
inifera,  and,  in  Java,  from  the 
pith  of  the  Gebang-palm,  Cory- 
pha  Gebaiiga,  and  some  of  the 
Cyca,ds. 

sago-palm,  s. 

Bot.  (&  Gomm. :  Any  palm  fur- 
nishing Sago.  Specif.,  Metraxy- 
lon  lave,  which 
is  spineless,  and 
M.  (or  Sagus) 
Rumphii,  which 
is  spinous,  be- 
si  des  being 
smaller.  The 
former  grows  ia 
the  East  Indies, 
the  latter  in  Mo- 
luccas, Sumatra, 

and  Borneo.  Granulated  sago,  prepared  from 
its  pitli,  is  imported  into  India,  and  used  as 
a  diet  for  invalids.  (Calcutta  Exhib.  Hep.)  The 
illustration  shows  the  tree  and  its  fruit 

sago-Starch,  s. 

Chem. :  Tlie  starch  extracted  from  the  stem 
of  Sagus  Rumphii,  and  probably  of  other 
species  of  palm. 
The  granules  are  in 
size  as  large  as 
those  of  arrow-root, 
somewhat  elongat- 
ed in  form,  rounded 
at  the  larger  end, 
compressed  or 
truncated  at  the 
smaller,  and  vary- 
ing in  length  from 
•0008  to  -0020  of  an 
inch.  The  hilum, 
which  is  situated 
at  one  end  of  the 
granule,  is  in  some 
a  minute  circle,  in  others  a  slit  or  cross.  Sago 
is  largely  used  in  the  manufacture  of  the  so- 
called  soluble  cocoas,  and  is  also  frequently 
added  to  the  cheaper  varieties  of  arrow-root. 

t  sa'-go-in,  t  sa'-g^u-in,  s.  [For  etym. 
and  def.  see  extract  under  Sajoq.] 

sag'-ra,  s.  [Gr.  Saypa?  (Sagras)  =  a  river  of 
Bruttium,  on  the  east  coast  of  the  peninsula.] 
Entom. :  The  typical  genus  of  the  Sagridse 
(q.v.).  They  have  greatly-developed  hind 
legs,  and  are  called  in  consequence  ICangaroo- 
beetles.  Their  colours  are  brilliant  red, 
purple,  or  green.  Found  in  the  tropics  of 
Asia  and  Africa. 

sag'-ri-dse,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  sagria);  Lat. 
fem.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -wte.] 

Entom. :  A  family  of  Eupoda,  Mandibles 
terminating  in  a  sharp  point;  lingua  deeply 
emarginate  or  bilobed. 

sa-gu-er'-US,  s.  [Malay  sagu  =  the  name  of 
various  palms  (?).] 

Bot.  :  A  genus  of  Arecese,  Safiuerus  sac- 
chari/er  {Aren-^a  sacchari/era)  is  from  twenty 
to  twenty-five  feet  high,  and  is  very  common 
in  the  islands  of  the  Indian  Archipelago,  the 
Moluccas,  and  Philippines.  The  spadices  are 
wounded  and  ilien  iionnded  without  detach- 
ing them  fiom  the  trt-e.  This  causes  them  to 
yield  a  quantity  of  saccharine  matter,  which 


saqo-staech. 
(MaguiQed  100  diameters.) 


may  be  boiled  into  sugar  or  be  converted  by 
fermentation  into  an  intoxicating  liquor. 
When  the  trees  are  exhausted  by  this  drain  oe 
their  energies,  sago  is  obtained  from  the 
trunk,  as  much  sometimes  as  150  or  200  pounds 
from  a  single  tree.  The  cabbage-like  bunch 
of  young  leaves  at  the  summit  of  the  stem  is 
eaten,  the  leaf-stalks  yield  strong  and  useful 
lltues,  andtheiiiid 
rib  of  the  leaves  is 
used  for  pens  and 
for  tubes  through 
which  to  blow  ar 
rows.   (Lindley.) 

Sa'-gum,  s.  [Lat.] 
fiom.  Antiq. 
The  military  cloak 
worn  by  the  Ro 
man  soldiers  and 
inferior  officers,  as 
distinguished  from 
the  paludamen- 
tum  or  cloak  worn  sagum. 

by  the  suiierior 

officers.     It  was  the  garb  of  war,  as  the  toga 
was  of  peace. 

sa'-giis,  s.    [Malay  sagu  =  the  name  of  various 
palms.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Calamese,  sometimes  mad® 
a  sub-genus  of  Metroxylon.  Spikes  terminal; 
seeds  with  internal  markings  lilce  nutmegs. 
Sagiis  Icevis,  of  Rumphius  (Metroxylon  Sagu), 
and  5.  genuitia  yield  the  finest  sago.  They 
form  great  forests  in  the  Moluccas.  Tha 
bristles  of  ^'.  Jilans,  a  Malay  plant,  are  dried, 
and  used  for  sewing  linen  garments. 


sag'-y,  a.     [Eng.  sag(e), 
seasoned  with  sage. 


. ;  -J/.]    Full  of  sage; 


sa'-hib,  s.  [Hind.,  from  Arab.  =  master,  lord.] 
Tlie  common  term  used  by  natives  of  India 
and  Persia  iu  addressing  or  speaking  of 
Europeans.     The  feminine  form  is  Sahibah. 

sahl'-ite,  s.  [After  Sala  (old  spelling,  Sahla^ 
Sweden,  where  found;  suff.  -its  (Min.).'] 

Min. :  A  name  formerly  applied  to  a  greyish- 
green  variety  of  pyroxene  from  Sala  ;  but  now 
adopted  by  Dana  and  others  for  a  group,  viz., 
the  lime-magnesia-irou  pyroxene. 

t  sa'-i,  t  9a'-i,  s.  [For  etym.  and  def.  see 
extract  under  SajouJ 

sa'-lC,  5.     [Fr.  saique,  from  Turk.  shaHca.} 

Naut. :  A  Levantine  vessel  like  a  ketch, 
but  without  top-gallantsail  or  mizzen-topsaiL 

said  (ai  as  e),  pret .  of  v. ,  pa.  par. ,  &  a.    [Say,  v.] 

A.  As  pret.  £pa.  par.  :  (See  the  verb). 

B.  As  adjective : 

1.  Declared,  uttered,  spoken. 

2.  Before-mentioned,  aforesaid.  (Used  chiefly 
in  legal  documents.) 

"  Eius  John  succeeded  his  said  brother  lu  the  kin^ 
dom  of  Gnglaud  and  dutchy  of  Nurmandy." — Sale. 

*  saie»  v.t.  or  i.    [Say,  v.] 
sa'-i-ga,  s.    [Native  name.j 

Zoology : 

1. .  A  genus  of  Bovidse,  with  one  specie^ 

Saiga    tartarica,    from   eastern    Europe   and 

western  Asia.     [CoLUS.]    They  differ  so  much 

from  all  other  antelopes  that  some  naturalist* 

have  made  them  a  distinct  family. 

(Wallace.) 

2.  Any  individual  of  the  genus  Saiiga. 
Thpy  arc  about  the  size  of  a  fallow- 
deer,  tawny  yellow  in  summer  and 
light  gray 
in    winter  ; 
burns,  found 
only  in  the 
male,  less 
tliau  a  foot 
long,  slight- 
ly lyrate  and 
annulated. 
The  nose  ia 
large,fleshy, 
SAioA.  and  probos- 

eiform,  and 
the  nostrils  are  widely  expanded,  so  that  the 
animals  have  to  watk  backwards  as  they  feed. 

saiga-antelope,  s. 

Zool. :  The  same  as  SAiOA,  1.  (2). 
"The  large  animHla  lu   the  centre  nre  the  remark 
ahle  saiga-ant tlopes/'—iV (Ulaco  :  Geog.  Dist.  Anim.,\. 


b^  b^;  p6ilt,  j6^1;  cat,  9011,  cborus,  9hin,  Ijengh;  go,  gem;  tMn,  this;  sin,  a§;  expect,  Xcnophon,  e^t.    -ing; 
HJtaa,  -tlazt  =  sli^u.   -tioo*  -sion  =  sliun ;  -tion,  -^lon  —  zliim.    -clous,  -tious,  -sious  —  sUus.   -ble,  -die.  &c.  =  bel,  deL 
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sail  —sain 


sail,  *  sayle,  *  sell,  *  seyl,  s.    [A.S.  segei, 
3egl ;  cogu.  with  Dut.  zeiL;  Icel.  segl;   Dan. 
•pU;    Sw.   segel;    Ger.  segel.      From    a   root 
tignifying  to  bear,  to  endure,  to  resist.] 
I.  Literally: 

1.  A  piece  of  canvas  cloth  spread  to  catch 
the  wind,  so  as  to  cause  or  assist  in  causing 
a  ship  or  boat  to  move  through  tlie  water. 
Sails  are  supported  by  the  masts,  spars,  or 
stays  of  the  vessel,  and  take  their  names 
from  the  mast,  yard,  or  stay  on  which  they 
are  stretched,  as  the  mainsail,  &c.  The  upper 
edge  of  a  sail  is  the  head,  the  lower  edge  the 
foot,  the  vertical  edge  the  leech,  the  weather 
side  or  edge  (that  is,  the  side  or  edge  next  the 
niaat  or  stay  to  which  it  is  attached)  of  any 
but  a  square-sail  (q.v.)  is  the  lutf,  and  tlie 
other  edge  the  after  leech.  Tlie  clews  or 
clues  are  the  lower  corners  of  a  square  sail, 
«r  the  lower  after  corner  of  a  fore-and-aft 
sail.  A  tack  is  the  lower  weather  corner  of  a 
square  sail,  or  the  lower  forward  corner  of 
a  fore-and-aft  sail.  The  earing  is  the  upper 
corner  of  a  square  sail.  A  square  sail  is  one 
extended  by  a  yard  hung  (slung)  by  the  middle 
and  balanced.  A  sail  set  upon  a  gaif,  boom, 
or  stay  is  called  a  fore-and-aft  sail.  The  sails 
of  modem  ships  are  usually  made  of  several 
breadths  of  canvas,  sewn  togetlier  with  a 
double  seam  at  the  bordei's,  and  edged  all 
round  with  a  cord  or  cords,  known  as  the 
bolt-rope  or  bolt-ropes.  The  seams  in  a  square 
sail  are  vertical,  in  a  fore-and-aft  sail  they  are 
parallel  with  the  after-leech. 

"  Sailt  were  commonly  of  linen,  sometimes  «■  any 
other  materials  fit  for  receiviug  and  TepelJiu^  the 
vlndL  la  Dio,  we  hare  mention  of  leathern  tails ; 
it  was  likewise  usual,  for  want  of  other  sails,  to  hang 
op  their  garineut*."— i*o(ter :  AniiquUie*  qf  Greece, 
bk.  ill.,  ch.  xiv. 

2.  A  wiud-sail  (q.v.). 

3.  That  part  of  the  arm  ot.  a  windmill  which 
catches  the  wind. 

4.  A  ship,  a  vesseL  (By  extension,  applied 
to  a  fleet.) 

"  We  have  descried  .  .  . 
A  portly  tail  of  ships  make  hitherward." 

Shaketp. :  Periclet,  L  4. 

5.  A  journey  or  excursion  by  water ;  a  pas- 
sage in  a  vessel  or  boat. 

"  The  vary  sea-mark  of  my  outward  sail." 

Shttkntp. :  OtheUo,  y.  ]L 

•  n.  Fig.  :  A  wing.    (Poet.) 

"  Like  to  an  eagle,  In  his  kingly  pride 
Soaring  through  his  wide  empire  of  the  aire. 
To  weather  his  brode  taites." 

Spenser :  F.  Q..  V.  iv.  A 

U  (I)  Full  sail :  "With  all  sails  set. 

(2)  To  sail  close  to  tlie  wiTid:  To  go  to  the 
▼ery  verge  of  propriety,  or  to  act  so  as  just  to 
escape  the  letter  of  the  law. 

(3)  To  sail  wnder  false  colours:  [Falsb- 
<X)  lours]. 

(4)  Urider  sail :  Having  the  sails  spread. 
sail-boat,  s.     A  sailing-boat  (q.v.). 

*  sall-broad,  a.  Broad  or  spreadiiig  as 
the  sail  of  a  ship.     {Milton :  P.  L.,  ii.  927.) 

sail-Clutch,  a. 

Naiit. :  An  iron  band  fastening  a  sail ;  u 
substitute  for  hoops  or  lashing. 

sail-fish, «. 

Ichthyology : 

L  The  genus  Garpiodea 

2.  Selache  maxivia,  '    k  -     • 

••  From  its  habit  of  swimming  slowly  along  with  \U 
doreai  Qn,  and  sometimes  part  of  its  luck,  out  of  water, 
it  has  obtaiued  in  the  North  the  name  of  SuU-fiih."— 
rarrell :  British  fishes,  il.  608. 

sail-fluke,  s. 

lehthy. :  Rhombus  megasUma. 

sall-hook,  s. 

Na^U. :  A  small  hook  for  holding  the  BaQ 
cloth  while  sewing. 

saU-hoop,  s.    [Hoop  (1),  a.,  II.  2  (1).] 

sail-loft;,  s,  A  large  apartment  where 
sails  are  cut  out  and  made. 

sail-zuaker,  s.  One  whose  business  or 
•ceupation  is  to  make  and  repair  sails. 

•*  Every  individual  had  been  sit-k  except  the  sail- 
maker"— Cook:  Firit  Voyage,  bk.  ii.,  ctL  X. 

sail-ueedle,  s. 

Naut. :  A  large  needle  with  triangular 
tapering  end,  used  in  sewing  canvas. 

sail-room,  s. 

Naut.  :  An  apartment  or  bimk  on  board 
ship  where  spare  sails  are  stowed. 


sail-wheel,  s.  A  name  sometimes  applied 
to  the  tachoiueter  of  Woltmaun.     [Tacbo- 

UETER.] 

*  sail-yard,  i. 

Haut.  :  The  yard  or  spar  on  which  sails  m<6 

extended. 

"  With  glance  so  swift  the  sabtle  lightning  past 
As  split  the  iaU-yards."  Dryden:  JuvenaL 

sail,  *8aile,  *sayle,  •seyle,  v.i.  ft  t 

[Sail,  s.] 

A.  Intransitive: 
L  Literally : 

1.  To  be  propelled  or  driven  forward  by  the 
action  of  the  wind  upon  sails,  as  a  ship  on 
water. 

2.  Hence,  to  be  moved  or  propelled,  as  a 
ship  or  boat,  by  any  mechanical  power,  as  by 
steam,  oars,  &c. 

3.  To  be  conveyed  in  a  vessel  on  water ;  to 
pass  by  water. 

"  Fro  Cipres  he  wae  sailand.'     R.  de  Brunna,  p.  171. 

4.  To  set  sail ;  to  begin  or  start  on  a  voyage. 
■■  On  the  13th.  at  six  o'clock  in  the  morning,  I  tailed 

from  Plymouth  Sound."— Coo*. '  Second  Voyage,  bk.  i., 
cbl  i. 

n.  Figuratively : 

*  L  To  swim,  as  a  fish  or  swimming  bird. 

"  To  which  the  stores  of  Crteaus,  in  the  scale. 
Would  look  like  little  dolphins,  when  they  saU 
In  the  vast  shadow  of  the  British  whale." 

Dryden:  {Todd.) 

2.  To  pass  smoothly  or  gently  by ;  to  float 

"  No  murmurs  strange 
*•  Upon  the  midnight  breeze  saU  by." 

Scott :  UaTd'a  Incantation. 

3.  To  glide  ;  to  move  smoothly  and  gently  : 
as.  She  sail&i  into  the  room. 

*  4.  To  pass,  to  go. 

"  And  forth  I  let  hire  tayU  in  this  manere^" 

Chaacer :  0.  T.,  4,7CL 

B.  Transitive : 
L  Literally: 

1.  To  pass  or  move  over  or  upon  in  a  ship 
by  means  of  sails,  or  other  propelling  power, 
as  steam,  oars,  &c. 

*  2.  To  pass  through,  over,  or  upon,  as  in  a 
ship. 

"  SaU  seas  in  cockles."       Shaketp.  :  Perictet,  It.  4. 

3.  To  complete  or  perform  by  sailing. 

"  The  match  could  uot  he  sailed  through  before  tbe 
close  tims."— Field,  Sept.  4,  IBSe. 

4.  To  direct  or  manage  the  motion  of  at  sea ; 
to  navigate. 

*'  Each  craft  wae  sailed  by  a  lady.*— flaWy  TAegrofih, 
Sept.  11,  1685. 

*  XL  Fig. :  To  fly  through. 

"  Sublime  she  saUt 
Th'  aerial  apace,  and  mounts  the  winged  galea" 
Pope.    [Todd.) 

If  To  sail  over : 

Arch. :  To  project  beyond  a  surface.  (GwiU.) 

sail'-a-ble,  a.  [Eng.  sail,  v. ;  -able.]  Capable 
of  being  sailed  on,  over,  or  through ;  navig- 
able ;  passable  by  ships. 

*sail'-b6me,  a.  [Eng.  sail,  a.,  and  Ixtmt 
(q.v.).]  Borne,  conveyed,  op  propelled  by 
sails. 

sail'-cloth,  s.    [Eng.  sail,  s.,  and  clotK] 

Fahric :  Canvas  for  sails,  made  of  flax, 
hemp,  cotton,  or  jute.  In  thickness  and 
weight,  it  varies  from  22  lbs.  to  44  lbs.  per 
bolt  of  38  yards,  24  inches  wide. 

*  saile,  V. i.    [Assail.] 

sail'-er,  *  sayl-er,  s.    [Eng.  sail,  v. ;  -sr.} 
*1.  One  who  sails  ;  a  sailor,  a  seaman. 

"Saylers  by  their  Toyages,  find  out  and  come  to  the 
knowledge  of  these  starree."  —  P.  Holland :  Plinie, 
bk.  it,  ch.  Ixx. 

2.  A  ship  or  other  vessel,  spoken  of  with 
refert-nee  to  her  manner,  power,  or  capabilities 
of  sailing :  as,  a  fast  sailer. 

sail'-iug,  •  sayl-ing,  *  seyl-joig,  pr-  par-, 

a.,  &  s.     [Sail,  v.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  if  particip.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  As  substantive : 

1.  The  act  of  one  who  or  that  which  sails. 

"And  whanue  *eyi;/nff  wasnotaiklrfor  that  fiiatlug 
was  possid." — Wj/cUffe:  Dedis  xxviL 

2.  The  aii;  or  rules  of  navigation  ;  the  act, 
art,  or  operation  of  conducting  or  directing 
the  course  of  a  ship  from  port  to  port ;  navi- 
gation. 

"  There  was  some  smart  sailing  shown."—  Field, 
Sept.  1,  I88G. 


^  Sftiiing  ifi  distinguished,  according  to  ths 
ntetiiods  employed  in  solving  the  differrait 
problems  that  arise. 

%  (1)  Cwrent  sailing:  The  method  offdct«p- 
miuing  the  true  course  and  distance  of  a  s)ii|L 
when  her  own  motion  is  combined  with  tbai 
of  a  current. 

(2)  Globular  sailing :  [GLOBOI-Aa). 

(3)  GreaX  circle  sailiTig :  [Great]. 

(4)  Mercator's  sailing:  That  in  which  tbe 
problems  are  solved  according  to  the  prine^ 
pies  of  Mercator's  projection.    [Mbh.cato&'a 

CHART.] 

(5)  Middle  latitude  sailing :  [MiddlbJ. 

(6)  Oblique  sailing :  [OBLiQaKj. 

(7)  Parallel  sailing:  [Parallel^  a.}. 

(8)  Traverse  sailing :  [Traverse,  o.]. 

sailing-boat,  s.  A  boat  propelled  by,  or 
fitted  for  a  sail  or  sails,  as  distinguished  firuDi 
a  row-boat. 

sailing-carriage,  s.  A  wheeled  vehit^ 
propelled  by  sails.  (Cf.  Milton:  P.  JL,  iii. 
437-39.) 

sailing-instmctions,  s.  pi. 

Naut. :  Written  or  printed  directions  issued 
by  the  commanding  ofllcer  of  a  convoy  for  tha 
masters  of  the  ships  under  his  care,  explaining 
his  signals,  and  appointing  a  place  of  rendK»- 
Tous  if  the  ships  should  be  dispersed  by 
tempest,  or  to  escape  capture  by  the  eceiuy. 

sailing-master,  t. 

Nautical : 

1.  The  same  as  Master,*.,  A.  IT.  4. 

2.  In  the  American  Navy,  a  wariant  offieo^ 
ranking  next  below  a  lieutenant,  whuse  datlaB 
are  to  navigate  the  vessel,  and,  unrler  the  dii-ee- 
tiou  of  the  executive  officer,  to  attend  ts  tte 
stowage  of  the  hold,  to  the  cables,  rigging,  &«. 

sailing-orders,  s.  pi.  [Ordkr,  s.  t  (lO^] 

sailing-OTer,  *. 

Arch, :  Projecting  beyond  a  surface. 

SaiT-lSss,  u.    [Eng.  saU,  s. ;  -less-l    Destitato 
of  sails. 

"  John  .  .  .  saw  the  disk  of  the  oceom 
SaUleu,  somhre,  aud  cold." 

Longfellow :  Miles  BtnndiA,  IM. 

saiT-dr,  *  sail-our,  s.    [Eng.  sail,  v. ;  -owj 
L  Ord.  Lang. :  A  maiiner,  a  seamen.    (Usu- 
ally applied  to  one  of  the  ordinary  kaMk^ 
or  those  before  the  mast.) 

•'  She  would  sit  and  weep 
At  what » tailor  suffers."       Cowper  :  2'ask,  i.  KL 
2.  Entom. :  A  child's  name  for  any  Tete- 
phoros  of  a  bluish  colour.     [Soldier.] 

sailor-fislL,  «. 

lehthy. :  Any  species  of  the  genus  Histi*- 

phorUS.      [XlPHIID^E.] 

"  In  the  warm  waters  of  the  Indian  Ocean  a  atnuioi 
mariner  is  found  ttiat  has  giveu  rise  to  many  cuiioMi 
tales  among  the  natives  of  the  coast  thereabout.  Tbay 
tell  of  a  wouderfui  sail  often  seen  in  the  calm  sfUMtu* 
preceding  the  terrihle  hurricanes  tiiat  coarse  owr 
those  waters-  .  .  .  One  day  the  phantom  craft  nciani^ 
appeared  to  the  crew  of  an  Indian  steamer,  and  am  n 
iMwsed  by  under  the  stem  of  the  vcesel,  the  qn«r 
'sail '  was  seen  to  belong  to  a gignutic  aword-fieh,  new 
known  MM  the  sailor-fish.  Xlie  sttU  was  realij  ao 
enormously  developed  doiBal  fin  that  was  over  tai 
feet  high,  and  waa  richly  coloured  with  blue  aii4 
iridesceut  tints;  and  as  the  Qsh  swam  alon^  on  or  near 
the  surface  of  the  water,  this  great  tin  imturallT 
waved  to  and  fro,  so  that,  from  a  distance,  it  (woli 
easily  he  mistaken  for  a  curioiu  aaiL" — SL  J/ieAtUm 
Oct.,  1B8C,  p.  195. 

sailor-like,  a.    Like  a  sailor  or  »ail*frs. 

Sailors*  home,  s.  An  institution  wbcn 
sailors  may  board  and  lodge  while  tliey  are  •! 
shore.  The  first  was  opened  in  LoudM  IB 
1829.  Sailors'  homes  have  since  been  esta^ 
lished  in  the  principal  English  sea-ports. 

*  sail'-or-less,  **,    [Eng.  saUor ;  -Uss.}    Des- 

titute of  sailors. 

"  Ships  tailoriest  lay  rotting  on  the  sea.' 

Byron :  J}arkm». 

*  saxl'-onr, «.    [Sailor.] 

*  sail'-^^,  a.    [Eng.  aoil,  s. ;  -y.)    Llka  or  ra- 

sembliug  a  saiL 
"  From  Penmen'scraggy  height  to  try  herstrfliirwiug*" 
Drayton  :  Poly-Olbion,  a  9. 

saim,  ?.     [Seam  (3),  s.]     Lard,  fat.    (Prov.  A 
Scotch.) 

sa'-i-mi-ris,  s.     [Native  name.l 

Zool. :  OallUhrix  srAureus,  the  Squirrel  Mod» 
key  (q.v.).    C'lvier  gave  it  generic  distinction, 

*  sain,  pa.  par.    [Sat,  v.] 


I&te,  fat.  Care,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there-  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  ko.  p$^ 
or,  wore,  w^lf,  work,  who.  son ;  mute,  cuh,  cure,  ^nite,  cur,  rule,  full ;  try,  Syrian,    £e,  cs  =  e ;  ey  ^  a ;  qu  -  kw. 


sain— sake 
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,  sano,  v.t.    [A.S.  shTian,  segnian  =  to 

'  sign,  to  bless;  segen,  segn  =  a  sign,  from  Lat. 
signum  =  a  sign ;  Ger.  segen  =  a  sign,  segrien 
=  to  sign,  to  bless.]  To  sign  with  the  sign  of 
the  cross ;  hence,  to  bless  against  evil  in- 
fluence. 

'*  Sign  it  with  crosa,  aiid  lain  it  with  bead, 
Sing  tliB  Ave,  iLud  say  tiiu  tJreed." 

Scott :  Waverleff,  ch.  xlil. 

sain'-fSin,  sain'-fSin,  saint'-f^n,  s.-  (Fr., 
from  sain  =  wliolesome,  'dudfoin  =  hay  ;  Lat. 
sanum  fomum  =  wholesome  hay,  or  less  pro- 
bably from  Ft.  saint  =  sacred,  and  Join  =  hay ; 
lat.  sanctum  fcsnum.] 
Dot. :  The  genus  Onobrychis  (q.V-X 

-'oaiut,  *  saynt»  *  saynct,  *  ssint,  *  seinte, 
^seyut,  £.  [Fr.  saint,  from  Lat.  sanctum^ 
accus.  of  sanntiis  =  holy,  consecrated  ;  prop, 
pa.  par.  of  sancio  =  to  render  sacred,  to  make 
holy  ;  Sp.  santo,  san  ;  Ital.  santo.] 

1.  A  person  sanctified ;  a  person  eminent 
for  piety  and  virtue  ;  a  godly  or  holy  person. 
(It  is  applied  especially  to  the  Apostles  and 
other  holy  persons  mentioned  in  Scripture.) 


2.  One  of  the  blessed  in  heaven. 

"  You  a  saint  with  saints  your  seat  tiave  noD." 
Sfjenser :  F.  Q„  II.  i.  32. 

•  3.  An  angel. 

"Belinhl,  the  Lord  cometh  with  ten  thousand  of  his 
tainit."—Jude  14. 

4.  One  who  for  his  or  her  piety  has  been 
canonized  by  the  Roman  Church.  The  title 
&int  is  generally  abbreviated  to  St.  before  a 
personal  name.  (The  abbreviation  for  Saints 
H  SS.)    [Invocation,  t.] 

^  A  small  sect  calling  themselves  Saints 
first  obtained  places  of  worship  in  London  in 
1884. 

^  1,  St.  Agnes'  fiower : 
Bot. :  The  genus  Erinosma. 

2.  St.  Andrew's  cross: 

(1)  Ord.  Lang. :  A  cross  shaped  like  the 
letter  X. 

(2)  Bot. :  Ascyrwn  Cntx  A  ndrecB, 

3.  St.  Anthony's  fire  :  Erysipelas, 

4.  St.  Barbara's  (^ess : 
Bot. :  Barbarea  vulgar^ 

5.  St.  liarnaby's  thistle : 
Bot. :  Centaurea  solstitiali& 

6.  St.  Boniface's  pennies ;  Ttie  separated  por- 
tions of  the  stalk  of  the  Lily  Encrinite. 

7.  St.  Cassian  beds : 

Geol. :  A  series  of  beds  of  Upper  Triassic 
age  in  the  Soutliern  Tyrol,  consisting  of  cal- 
careous maris,  with  Ammonites,  Gasteropoda, 
Conchifera,  Brachiopoda,  Corals,  && 

8.  St.  Catherifie's  firmer : 
Bot. :  Nigella  damascena. 

9.  St.  Christopher's  herb : 

Bot. :  (1)  Osmunda  regalis,  (2)  Actcsa  spicata^ 

10.  St.  CiUhberfs  beads : 

Paioiont. :  A  popular  name  for  the  separated 
portions  of  I'JiUiHnitcs  moniliforrtils. 

11.  St.  Cuthbert's  duck:  [Eider-duck]. 

12.  St.  Elmo's  light:  The  Corposant  (q. v.). 

13.  St.  George's  ensign:  The  distinguishing 
ladge  of  ships  <if  the  Royal  Navy,  consisting 
of  a  red  cross  on  a  white  field,  with  the  Union 
Jack  in  thfe  upper  quarter  next  the  mast. 

14.  St.  Helen's  series  :  [Osborne  series]. 

15.  St.  Ignatius  bean :  [Ignatius's-bean]. 

16.  St.  Jame^s  wort : 
Mot. :  Senedo  Jacobcea. 

17.  St.  John's  bread : 

Bot. :  Ceratonia  siliqua.  So  called  because, 
tn  the  opinion  of  some,  it  furnished  the 
•'  locusts  "  eaten  by  John  the  Baptist  in  the 
wilderness.  More  probably,  however,  the 
locusts  were  the  actual  insects. 

18.  St.  John's  wort:  The  genua  Hypericum, 
spec,  H.  perforatum. 

19.  St.  Leger:  The  name  of  a  horse-race 
Ibr  three-year-olds,  instituted  in  1776  by 
Colonel  St.  Leger,  of  Park  Hill,  near  Don- 
caster,  but  not  called  the  "St.  Leger"  till 
two  years  afterwards.  It  is  run  at  Doncaster 
In  September  of  each  year.  (Pron.  SW -len-i/er.) 

20.  St.  Martin's  flower: 

Bot. :  Alstrcemeria  Flos-Martini. 


21.  St.  Martin's  lierb : 

Bot, :  Sauvagesia  erecta.  It  is  very  mncl- 
lagmous. 

22.  St.  Martin's  summer:  A  popular  name 
for  the  mild  damp  season  which  sometimes 
prevails  fiom  November  till  about  Christmas, 
due  to  the  prevalence  of  south-westerly 
winds. 

23.  St.  Mar^sJUywer: 

Bot. :  Aruxstatica  Hierochuntiana. 

24.  St.  Monday:  A  Monday  spent  in  idle- 
ness and  dissipaLion.  Us«d  only  in  the  phrase 
To  keep  St.  Monday  =  To  idle  away  Monday 
instead  of  returning  to  work. 

25.  St.  Peter's  fingers : 

Paiceont. :  A  popular  name  for  Belemnitea. 

26.  St.  Peter's  wort : 

Bot.  :  (1)  Primula  veris ;  (2)  the  genus 
Ascyrnm ;  (3)  the  genus  Symphoria ;  (4) 
H-ypericum  Ascyron ;  (5)  Hypericum  quad- 
rangulum. 

27.  St.  Simonian:  A  supporter  or  adherent 
of  the  Count  de  St.  Simon  (1760-1825),  a  social- 
istic reformer,  who  pntposed  the  institution 
of  a  European  Parliament,  to  arbitrate  in  all 
matteis  atrectinj:  Europe,  and  the  establish- 
ment of  a  social  hierarchy  based  on  capacity 
and  labour. 

28.  St.  SimoniavLism,  St.  Simonism :  The 
doctrines,  principles,  or  practice  of  the  St. 
Simouians. 

29.  St.  Thomas-tree: 

Bot. :  Bauhinia  tomentosa. 

30.  St.  Vitus's  dance :  [Chorea.) 

*  saint-seeming,  o.    Having  or  assum- 
ing the  appearance  of  a  saint ;  hypocritical. 
"A  saint-seeming  aud  Bible-bearing  bypocritical 
puritau." — Atauntague :  Appeale  to  Catar,  p,  43. 

saint's  bell,  s.    The  Sanctus-beU  (q.T.)w 

*  saint,  v.t.  &  i.    [Saint,  5.] 
A*  Transitive: 

1.  To  enrol  among  the  list  of  the  saints  by 
an  official  act  cf  the  pope  ;  to  canonize. 

*■  I'll  have  him  sainted."— Beaum,  i  Fist  :  BeornftU 
Lady,  iv,  L 

2.  To  salute  as  a  saint, 

■•  Lower  voiccB  sniiit  me  from  above.' 

Tertni/snn  :  HI.  Simon  Istylitn.  155. 

3.  To  give  the  character  or  reputation  of  a 
saint  to. 


B.  Inirans. :  To  act  or  live  an  a  saint  or 
with  a  show  of  piety. 

"  Tliink  women  still  to  thriv*  with  mei^ 
To  sill)  aud  nevm-  for  to  saint." 

Shakesp. :  /'atiricmata  Pilgrim,  342, 

*  saint'-dom,  s.  [Eng.  saint;  -dom.]  The 
state  or  condition  of  being  a  saint;  the  state 
of  being  canonized;  canonization.  {^Tennyson: 
St.  Simon  Stylites,  6.) 

saint'-ed,  pa.  par.  &  a.    [Saint,  v,} 

A,  As  pa.  par.  :  (See  the  verb). 

B.  As  adjective : 

L  Canonized  ;  enrolled  among  the  sainta. 

"And  the  lightning  showed  the  iaint»4 

Fi^urea  on  the  cauemout  painted." 

LongfeUow :  Norman  Baron. 

2.  Entered  into  bliss ;  gone  to  heaven.  (A 
euphemism  for  dead.) 

3.  Sacred,  holy. 

"  And,  like  a  glory,  the  broad  bteq 
Haugs  over  sainted  Lebanon." 

Moore :  Paradise  Jt  iht  Perl 

•  L  Holy,  pious. 

"A  most  sainted  king." 

Shakesp. :  Macbeth,  Ir.  t, 

*  saint'-ess,  *  saynt-ess,  s  [Eng.  saint, 
s. ;  -ess.]    A  female  saint. 

"The  most  blessed  company  ol  sayntea  and  saynt- 
esses,"— Bishop  Fisher:  Hermont. 

saint-foin,  s.    [Sainfoin.] 

t  salnt'-hood,  s.  (Eng.  saint;  -hood.)  The 
state,  character,  rank,  or  position  of  a  saint ; 
saint ;  saintship. 

"SaintTiood,  as  hitherto  understood,  impliea  a  living 
faith  rejoicing  in  the  coosciouaness  of  God."— J*.  David- 
son :  Phil.  Spst.  of  A.  Jiotmini,  p.  xllii. 

*  saint'-Ing,  s.  [Eng.  saint,  v.;  -ing.]  Canoni- 
zation. 

"  Meriting  as  well  his  tainting  as  Lis  scat." 

Orapton :  Polg-Olbion,  b.  24. 

*  saint -isli,  u.  [Eng.  saint;  -ish.]  Some- 
what saintly.    (Used  ironically.) 


•  saint'-i^m,  s.  [Eng.  saint ;  -ism.]  Tht 
quality  or  character  of  a  saint. 

"The  paiuB  he  took  in  converting  him  togodlinea^ 
i.e.,  to  canting  Puritanism  and  SairUism.  — Wocd: 
Fasti  axon.,  vol,  IL 

saint'-like,  u.    [Eng,  saint;  -Hke,] 

1.  Like  or  resembling  a  saint ;  saintly,  holy 

2.  Becoming  or  befitting  a  saint. 

"  In  accents  tender  and  saindike." 

Long/elloio :  Evangeline,  11.  B. 

•  Sainf -li-l3^,  adv.  [Eng.  saintly ;  -ly.}  In  « 
saintly  manner.    (Poe :  Rationale  of  Verse.) 

Saint-li-ness,  5.  [Eng.  saintly ; -ness.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  saintly. 

saint-l;^,  a.  [Eng.  saint;  -ly.]  Like  a  saint; 
becoming  or  befitting  a  saint ;  saintlike. 

"Men  of  orthodoi  faith  and  saintly liSe." — Jfooow. 
lay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  \L 

•  saint-6l'-6-gist,  s.  [Eng.  saint,  and  Gr. 
\6yo<;  (logos)  =  ii  word,  a  discnurse.]  One  who 
writes  or  is  versed  in  the  lives  or  history  <rf 
saints ;  a  hagiologist. 

Saint-ship,  s.  [Eng.  saint;  -ship.]  The 
character  or  qualities  of  a  saint;  saintly 
character  or  condition. 

"  Whoae  large  blue  eyes,  fair  locks,  and  snowy  haud^ 
Might  shake  the  taintehtp  of  an  anchorite.' 

Bj/ron:  Ctiiide  Hareld,  i.  11. 

Salr,  o.    [Sore.]    (Scotch.) 

sair,  v.t.    [Serve.]    (Scotdi.) 

aair'-ing,  sair'-in',  *.  [Saib,  *.]  As  muck 
as  satisfies  or  serves  the  turn ;  enough.  (ScoteA  J 

S»ir'-ly,  sair'-lie,  (wii;.    [Sorely.]  {Scotch,} 

saithe,  s.    [Seethe.] 

Sai'-va,  s.    [Siva.] 

Hindooism. :  A  follower  of  Siva,  the  third  ot 
the  Hindoo  Triad  ;  spec,  a  monastic  devotee  of 
the  god.  H.  H.  Wilson  (Religiotts  Sects  of  the 
Hiiidoos,  1862,  p.  32)  divides  these  devotees  intft 
nine  orders  :— Dandis  and  Dasnaniis,  Joj^is, 
Jangamas,  Paramahansas,  Ui'dhabahus,  Akaa 
Mukliis  aud  Nakhis,  Gudai-as,  Rukhaias  Suk- 
haius  and  Ukharas,  Kara  Lingis,  Sannyasis,  &(L 

Sai'-va-vite,  a.  &  s.  [Sansc,  &c.  Saiva;  « 
connect.,  and  Eng.  suff.  -He.] 

A,  As  adj. :  Of  or  belonging  to  Siva  or  his 
woishippers. 

B.  As  subst. :  A  Saiva  (q.T.). 

sa-jene'.  sa-gene' (i),  a.  [Kuss.]  ARa»- 
sian  measure  of  length,  equal  to  ]  '167  Englidi 
fathoms,  or  about  seven  English  feet. 

saj'-jS!,  5.  [Hind,  khar-suji  or  suji-khar.]  I»- 
oian  barilla,  produced  by  burning  Anthro*' 
nemumindicum,  CaroxylonfcztidumjC.Griffithii^ 
Sfdicornia  brachiata,  Salsnla  Kali,  Suteda  fn^ 
ticosa,  S.  indica,  and  S.  nudifiora. 

sa-jdu'  (j  as  zh),  s.  [For  etym.  and  det  mi 
extract.  ] 

*'  These  fthe  genus  CebuaJ  are  the  '  little  masters  «f 
the  wood«,'  according  to  Aziira,  aud  ahouJd  be  called 
'Cai'  (the  'C  is  soft),  which  has  been  altered  to 
Baiou  by  the  extraordinary  talent  which  the  ^eudl 
hare  of  confounding  spelling  aud  sounds  in  other  laa« 
guages.  Buiron  divides  the  monkeys  noticed  abow 
rthe  genera  Ateles,  Lagothrix,  and  Cebua]  into  Sa,p^ 
jotu  aud  Sagoins,  the  larger  biuds  belonging  to  the 
first,  and  thosu  about  to  be  noticed  (Cebiisjto  the  lastL 
He  modilled,  he  says,  the  words  Cayonason  and  Cagonif 
their  C  being  pronounced  as  S.  But  Azara  says  tliM 
the  real  words  are  Caigonazon  and  Cai,  they  beinjt 
pronounced  as  written,  aud  the  first  uieiins  Great  Ou. 
and  the  last  Cai  or  Cay,  simply  Monkey.  SaS^ni*  im 
a  derivative  from  Cagoni,  aud  animals  properly  iii- 
cluded  by  it  constitute  the  genua  Cebus,  but  to  add  to 
the  confusion  Mr.  Wallace  calls  them  Sapajoua." — 
Prof.  M.  Duncan,  iu  CastelVt  Nat.  BiU.,  i.  178,  17a. 

sa'-ka, «.    [Native  name  (?)] 

Bot. :  Copaifera  puMflora  and  C.  ftrocteolo, 
which  yield  timber  of  great  toughness,  lliey 
grow  in  Demerara. 

sake,  s.  [A. S.  sacTf  =  strife,  dispute,  criinet 
accusation ;  cogn.  with  Dut.  zaac  —  matter, 
case,  cause,  business,  affair ;  Ice[.  sok  =  a 
charge,  guilt,  crime  ;  Dan.  sag ;  Sw.  sale ;  Geit 
sache;  Goth.  sakan=tr>  contend,  to  rebuke.] 

1.  Final  cause,  end,  purpose ;  purpose  or 
desire  of  obtaining  :  as.  To  fight  for  the  eaJcB 
of  freedom. 

2.  Account,  reason,  cause,  interest ;  regard 
to  any  person  or  thing. 

"  Yield  thee  Minotti ;  qu.irter  take. 
For  thine  own,  thy  daughter's  sake." 

Byron :  Siege  of  Corinth,  xrll, 

TI  (1)  The  plural  is  used  in  such  phriises  oa, 
For  your  saJces,  For  tl^eir  i>alces. 


boil,  hS^;  p6^t,  j6t^I;  cat,  9eU,  chorus,  ^hin,  laenQli;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a§;  expect,  Xenophon,  e^ist.   ph  =  t> 
-<asxa,  -tian  =  sh^n.    -tion,  -sion  —  shim ;  -tion,  -^on  =  zhiln.    -cious.  -tlous,  -sious  =  shus.   -ble,  -die.  &e.  ==  beL  d^L 
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saker— salamander 


(2)  The  sign  (tf  the  genitive  is  often 
omitted— 

(a)  When  the  word  preceding  sake  ends  in  a 
fllbilant :  as,  for  goodness  safce,  for  conscience 
aaJce,  &c. 

*(b)  When  the  word  ends  in  other  letters  : 
as,  for  fashion  sake,  for  safety  sake,  &c. 

*3.  A  fault,  a  crime,  adispute.    [Sackless.] 
"  For  desert  of  sum  sake." 

E.  Eng.  AUit.  Poems,  iiL  84. 

^  Sake  is  only  used  in  such  phrases  as  are 
given  above,  and  is  always  preceded  by  for. 

''Sa'-lccr,  •  sa-cre,  s.  [Fr.  sacre=  (1)  a  fal- 
con ;  (.2)  a  piece  of  ordnance  ;  Sp.  &  Port. 
sacre ;  fiom  Arab,  sagr  —  a  sparrow-hawk. 
The  names  of  various  hawks  were  frequently 
given  to  pieces  of  ordnance.] 

1.  A  hawk;  a  species  of  falcon;  properly, 
Faico  saver,  a  European  and  Asiatic  falcon, 

"  On  Ilia  right  hand  flevr 
A  taker,  gacred  to  the  gud  of  view," 

Chapman :  BomeT ;  Odyssey  xt. 

2.  A  .small  piece  of  artillery. 

**0n  the  ha.- turns  were  planted  culverinsaodsafterc;'' 
^MactLuluy     lltnt.  Eng.,  cb.  JciL 

a2ik'-er-C6,  s.  [Sakeb.]  The  male  of  the 
saker. 

lA^bh-rat',  s.    [Arab.  =  a  rock,  a  hewn  stone.] 

Muhnmviadan  Myth. :  A  sacred  stone  of  an 

■  emerald  uolnur,  which,  by  reflection,  imparts 

the  rtzuie  hue  to  the  sky.    If  one  possess  the 

smallest,  fragment  of  it,  he  acquires  miraculous 

powers. 

«a'-ki  (1),  s.    [Native  name.] 

ZooL  :  The  yenus  Pitliecia  (q.v.).  Their 
faces  are  stiangely  human  in  appearance, 
and  some  of  them  are  easily  tamed,  and  be- 
come amusing  and  attectionate.  The  members 
of  the  genus  usually  known  by  this  name  are 
the  Hairy  Saki  (Fithecia  hirsuta),  the  Scarlet- 
faced,  White-skinned,  or  Bald-headed  Saki  (P. 
culfus) ;  the  Black-headed  (P.  melanocepliald); 
and  tlie  White-headed  Saki  (P.  leucocepiiala). 
P.  sataiias  is  the  Couxio,  and  P.  moaackns  the 
Monk, 

oa'-ki  (2),  sa'-ke,  s.  [Japanese.]  The  native 
beer  and  common  stimulating  drink  of  the 
Japanese.  It  is  made  from  rice,  and  is  drunk 
warm,  producing  a  very  speedy  but  transieut 
intoxication. 

"They  seem  clever  people,  those  Japanese  who  lately 
enabled  their  convict  ii-ieiids  to  get  drunk  on  bainbuus 
Qlled  w),tb  siikii."~St.  Jama's  Gazette,  Sept.  10,  1886. 

■^Lk'-i-eh,  sS,k'-i^a,  sak'-ee-yeli,  s.  [Arab, 
so/ca,  ^cka  =  a  water-rarrier,  a  cupbearer.]  A 
machine  used  in  Egypt  for  raising  water  from 
the  Nile  for  the  purpose  of  jrriKation.  It  is  a 
modilicatioD  of  the  Persian  wlieel,  and  con- 
sists of  a  series  of  cogged  wheels,  turned  by 
a  buffalo  or  camel,  each  revolution  of  the 
wheel  working  up  a  series  of  earthen  pitchers, 
which  empty  themselves  into  a  trough  or  pool. 
"Here  the  fields  are  watered  by  meaos  of  wheels  to 

which    water-jars   are   attached — the  titkeeyJ^."  —  O. 

Ebers.  Egypt  led.  Bell),  68. 

SUi.k'-ta,  s.  [Bengali,  &c.,  from  Sansc.  sofcit 
=  power,  entirgy.] 

Hindooism:  A  worshipper  of  the  Sakti, 
the  power  or  energy  of  the  divine  nature  in 
action,  and  personihed  in  a  female  form.  If 
the  proclivities  of  the  worshipper  are  towards 
the  adoration  of  Vishnn,  then  the  personified 
Sakti  is  termed  Lakshmi  or  Maha-Lakshnii ; 
if  it  be  towai-ds  that  of  Siva,  tJie  Sakti  is 
denominated  Parvati,  Bhavani,  or  Dnrga.    The 

?rincipal  religious  books  of  the  Saktas  are  the 
antras  (q.v.).  It  is  believed  that  at  least 
three-fourths  of  the  Hindoos  of  Bengal  are  of 
this  sect,  and  of  the  remaining  fourth,  three 
are  Vaishnavas  to  one  Saiva.  (Relig.  Sects  of 
tlie  Hindoos,  1862,  p.  32.)  Wilson  divides  the 
Saktas  into  Dakshinis,  Vamis,  Kancheliyas, 
and  Kararis.  Another  classification  is  into 
the  Dakshinachaiis  and  the  Vamacharis,  fol- 
lowers of  the  Right  Hand  aod  of  the  Left 
Hand  RituaL  The  latter  are  accused  of  great 
immoralities. 

•Si  (1)  s.    [Lat.  -  salt.] 

Chem. :  Formerly  used  in  chemistry  to  di.«?- 
tinguish  salts,  and  now  sometimes  used  in 
compound  names. 

sal-ammoniac,  s. 

1.  Chem. :  [Ammonium-chloride]. 

2.  Min. :  An  isometric  mineral,  occurring 
bi  crystals,  also  in  stalactites,  massive,  and 
as  efflorescences.    Hardness,  1'5  to  2 ;  sp.  gr. 


1-528;  lustre,  vitreous;  colour,  white,  when 
pure  ;  translucent  to  opaque  ;  soluble  ;  taste, 
saline,  pungent.  Compos.  :  ammonium,  33"7  ; 
chlorine,  66-3  =  100,  hence  the  formula, 
NH4CI.  Fi-equent  as  sublimation  products  in 
volcanic  craters,  notably  well  crystallized  in 
that  of  Vesuvius. 

3.  Pharm.  :  It  sometimes  relieves  pain  in 
neuralgia,  and  has  been  given  in  chronic  bron- 
chitis with  abundant  expectoration.  Exter- 
nally it  is  slightly  stimulant,  and  is  believed 
to  aid  in  dispei-sing  tumours. 

sal  -  polycrestus,    ».       [Potassic-su  l- 

PHATE.] 

sal-pninella,  s.    [Prunella-salt.  ] 
sal-volatile,  s. 

1.  Chem. :  Aromatic  spirit  of  ammonia. 

2.  Pharm. .-  Its  action  is  that  of  free  am- 
monia. 

sal  (2),  a.    [Saul.] 

sa-laam',  sa-lam',  s.  [Arab,  saldm  =  sa- 
luting, a  salutation ;  cf.  Heb.  shelam  ~  peace  ; 
shakum,  =  to  be  safe.]  A  ceremonious  saluta- 
tion or  obeisance  among  Orientals,  consisting 
in  the  bending  of  the  head  with  the  body 
downwai'ds,  in  extreme  cases  nearly  to  the 
ground,  and  placing  the  palm  of  the  right 
hand  on  the  forehead. 

"  'Ho  I  vho  art  thou?" — "This  low  salam 
Replies  o£  Most'sm  faitli  I  nni.' " 

ISyron :  Oiaour, 

If  To  send  a  person  one's  salaam :  To  present 
or  send  one's  compliments. 

sa-laam\  sa-lam\  v.i.  &.  t.    [Salaam,  s.] 

A,  Intrans. :  To  make  a  salaam  or  obeisance  \ 
to  bow  ;  to  salute  with  a  salaam. 

B.  Trans. :  To  make  a  salaam  to  ;  to  salute 
with  a  salaam. 

"  A  vei-y  intelligent-looking,  amiable  little  lady, 
who  salajned  ua  In  Turkish  ityle."—Scribne7's  Maga- 
zine,  Juue,  1877,  p.  149, 

*  sa-laam'-stone,  s.    [Ger,  salaamstein.] 
Min. :   Stated  to  be  an  Indian  name  for  a 
variety  of  spinel  occnrrinj,-  in  six-sided  prisms, 
but  much  doubt  exists  both  as  to  the  origm 
of  the  name  itself  and  its  apphcation. 


*  sal'-a-ble. 


[Saleable.] 


sa-la'-gi-a,  s.  [Lat.  =  the  wife  of  Neptune.] 
Bot. :  A  genus  of  Hippncrateaceaa.  Stamens 
three ;  fruit  berried.  Known  species  about 
sixty.  Salada  dulds,  of  Brazil,  S.  pyriformis, 
of  Sierra  Leone,  which  i-esembles  a  bergainot 
pear,  and  S.  Eoxburghii,  of  India,  have  eatable 
fruits. 

*  sa-la'-cious,  a.  [Lat.  salax,  genit.  salacis; 
sdlio  =  to  leap.]   Lustful,  lecherous.    [Rut,  v.] 

*  sa-la'-cious-Iy,  adv.  [Eng.  salacious;  -ly.] 
In  a  salacious  manner ;  lustfully,  lecherously. 

*sa-la'-cious-ness,  s.  [Eng.  salacious; 
-ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  salacious  ; 
lust,  lecherousni3ss,  salacity. 

*  sa-la9'-i-ty,  *  sal- 13,9' -i-ty,  s.  [Lat. 
salacitas,  from  salax  =  salacious  (q.v.).]  fca- 
lacionsness. 

"  The  immoderate  taVacity,  and  almost  unparalleled 
excess  of  veiiery,  which  eiery  Septemher  may  be  ob- 
served in  this  aiiimaL"— firouMie.'  Vulgar  Errours, 
bk.  lii.,  eh.  ix. 

sal'-ad,  *  sal-ade,  *  sal'-lad^  *  sal'-lat, 
*  Sal'-let^  s.  [Fr.  salade,  from  O.  Itai.  sakita 
=:a  salad  of  herbs,  prop.  feni.  of  salato,  pa. 
par.  of  sal/ire  =  to  salt,  to  pickle,  from  sal, 
sale  (Lat.  sal)  =  salt  (q.v.);  Dut.  salade ;  Dan., 
Sw.,  &-  Ger.  salat.] 

1.  Generally,  a  dish  of  certain  vegetables 
prepared  and  served  so  as  to  be  eaten  raw  ; 
specif.,  a  dish  of  lettuce,  endive,  radishes, 
mustard,  land  and  water-cress,  celery,  and 
young  onions,  dressed  with  eggs,  salt,  mustard, 
oil,  vinegar,  or  spices. 

2.  A  dish  composed  of  some  kind  of  meat, 
as  chicken  or  lobster,  chopped  and  mixed  with 
uncooked  herbs,  and  seasoned  with  some  con- 
diment, as  lobster-salad. 

3.  A  lettuce.    (Colloq.) 
salad-bumet,  s. 

Bot. :  The  genus  Poterium,  and  specif., 
Polerivm  Sanguisorba,  the  leaves  of  which  are 
eaten  in  salad. 

salad-cream,  s  A  prepared  dressing 
for  salads. 


''salad-days.   *  sallet  -  days,  s.  pi 

Green,  unripe  days ;  years  of  inexperience. 
"My  salad-days. 
When  I  waa  green  in  judgment." 

Shakesp. :  Antony  A  Cleopatra,  i.  E. 

salad-oil,  «.    Olive-oil. 

salad-spoon,  s.  A  spoon  of  wood  01 
ivory  for  mixing  and  serving  salads. 

*  sal-ade,  h.    [Sallet  (2).] 

*  Sal'-a-dino,  a.  [From  Saladin,  properly 
Salali-u-Din  (1137-1192).]  Of  or  belonging  to 
Saladin. 

Saladine-tentb,  s. 

Law :  A  tax  imposed  on  England  and  France 
in  llSSby  Pope  Innocent  III.,  to  obtain  money 
for  the  crusade  then  about  to  be  led  by 
Richard  I.  of  England  and  Philip  Augustus 
of  France  against  Saladin,  Sultan  of  Egypt. 
It  was  a  tenth  on  every  one's  annual  income, 
and  on  his  movable  goods  except  his  clotheM, 
books,  and  arms.  Some  religious  orders  were 
exempt.  The  tax  was  continued  after  the 
crusade  was  at  an  end,  and  became  thegrouml 
for  the  taxing  of  ecclesiastical  benefices  tor 
the  Pope.  The  e.xample  was  ultimately  inai- 
tated  by  various  sovereigns. 

*  sSl'-ad-ing,  s.  [Eng.  salad;  -ing.]  Herbs 
and  vegetables  for  salads. 

"The  spring  vegetables,  as  asparagus,  stvawbertleH, 
and  some  Bort  of  salading,  aro  luortj  easily  di[je»terl 
than  pears,  ijeaches  and  nectarines."— CA^'i«.-  Oii 
SeaUh. 

sa'-la-ite,  sa'-lite,  s.    [Sahlite.] 
sa-lal',  ».    [Native  name.]    (See  compound.) 
salal-berry,  s. 

Bot.  :  The  berry  of  Gualtheria  Shallon.  It 
is  aliout  the  size  of  a  common  grape,  and 
grows  in  the  valley  of  the  Columbia  River,  in 
Oregon. 

sa-lam',  s.  &  v.    [Salaam.] 

&al-a-man'-der,  s.     [Fr.  salamandre,  from 
Lat.  salamaiuira ;  Gr.  <roL\afia.vBpa(salamandra) 
=  a  kind  of  lizard;   cf.   Pers.  samander  —  o. 
salamander.] 
I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  In  the  same  sense  as  II.  1. 

2.  (With  reference  to  the  curious  poDuiar 
belief  that  the  salamander  can  live  in  fire)  a 
person  who  seems  at  home  in  close  proximity 
to  fire  of  any  kind. 

"  He  was  80  much  at  hia  ease  amid  the  hotteatflre 
of  the  French  batteries  that  his  soldiei's  gave  him 
the  honourable  nickname  of  the  Halamaiitlet:"— 
Macaulay :  Jlist.  Eng.,  eh.  xxl. 

3.  A  circular  iron  plate  used  in  cooking ;  a 
griddle. 

4.  A  term  sometimes  applied  to  a  fire-proof 
safe. 

*  5.  A  heated  iron  for  firing  cannon. 

6.  A  hu'ge  iron  poker,  which,  being  heated 
to  redness,  is  thtn  used  tor  lighting  fires,  or 
for  browning  certain  dishes. 

II.  Technically : 

*  1.  Alchemy:  An  imaginary  being  having 
a  human  form,  and  possessing  the  power  of 
living  in  fire.  Paracelsus  placed  them  among 
his  elemental  spirits. 

"  Scorching  Salamander,  burn  : 
Nymph  of  Water,  twist  and  turn." 

Qoethe:  Faust  (ed.  Auater). 

2.  Zool. :  A  popular  name  for  any  individual 
of  the  Salaniandrinse  (q.v.),  the  Tritons  or 
Newts  being  distinguished  as  Aquatic  or 
Water  Salamanders,  and  the  other  geneia  aa 
Terrestrial  or  Land  Salamanders.  They  are 
timid,  sluggish,  lacertiform  creatures,  feeding 


SPCriED   SALAMANDER. 

on  worms,  slugs,  snails,  and  insects.  When 
alarmed,  they  exnde  from  the  poies  of  the 
back  and  sides  a  milky  liumour,  injurious  to 
small  animals  but  innocuous  to  man.  From 
this  circumstance,  Salamanders  have  probably 
derived  their  popular  reputation  of  being 
venomous,  winch,  howtver,  is  totally  withnut 


l&te,  f^t,  f}kret  amidst,  what,  f^U,  father ;  we,  wst,  here,  camel,  her,  there ;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;  go,  p8^ 
or*  wore,  W9Ui  worli,  whd,  son;  mute,  cub,  ciire.  Tjnite,  cur,  rule,  full;  try,  Syrian,    se,  ce  =  e ;  ey  =  a;  qu  =  tw- 
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flDandation.  Strange  tales  have  been  told  of 
them  from  very  early  times,  particularly  that 
the  Icy  coldness  of  their  bodies  enabled  them 
to  endure  fire  without  being  injured,  and 
even  to  extinguish  the  flames  in  wliich  tliey 
were  placed.  Pliny  records  that  he  tried  the 
experiment,  with  the  natural  result  that  tlie 
Salamander  was  burnt  to  powder,  but  the 
(able  received  credence  among  the  uneducated 
until  quite  modern  times. 

*  salamander  -  cloth,  s.  An  incom- 
bustible cloth,  said  to  be  made  from  skins 
of  salamanders,  but  really  manufactured  from 
asbestos.    [Salauander's-hair.] 

"  The  saJamander-cloth  sent  by  the  Tartar  king  to 
tlie  Roman  Pontiff."— ^n?.  Cyclop.  {Nat.  Iliat.),  i.  179. 

*  salamander's  hair,  *  salamander's 

wool,  s.  A  name  once  given  to  a  species  of 
fibrous  asbestos,  which  is  incombustible. 

B&l-a-m^'-dra,  i.    [Salamander.] 

Zool. :  The  typical  genus  of  the  family  Sala- 
mandridae  (q.v.).  Head  thick,  tongue  broad, 
palatine  teeth  in  two  series,  parotids  large, 
toes  free,  numerous  warty  growths  on  sirles. 
There  are  two  species :  SalQ,-*ndndra  vmculosa, 
the  Spotted  Salamander,  from  Central  Europe 
and  the  mountainous  districts  on  both  sides 
of  the  Mediterranean,  and  S.  atra,  the  Black 
Salamander,  from  the  high  mountains  of  Cen- 
tral Germany,  France,  and  Switzei'land.  The 
-young  of  this  species  undergo  tlieir  meta- 
morphoses in  the  body  of  the  mother.  A 
young  t-adpole  prematurely  extracted,  and 
placed  in  water  and  watched  by  Mile.  Marie 
de  Chauvin,  lost  its  gills,  wliich  were  replaced 
by  others.  It  lived  for  fifteen  weeks  at  the 
bottom  of  its  tank,  when  the  gills  atrophied, 
and,  after  moulting,  the  animal  quitted  the 
water.  The  gill-clefts  then  closed,  and  it  be- 
came an  adult  land-salanmnder. 

Sal-a-man'-dri-dse,  s.  pi.  [Mod  Lat.  sala- 
tftahdr(a);  Lat.  fem.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idcB.] 

1,  Zoology: 

(1)  A  family  of  Urodela,  apiiroximately  con- 
terminous with  the  group  SaUimandnnse  (q.v.). 

(2)  A  family  of  Salamandrinai  (q.v.).  Pala- 
tal teeth  in  two  longitudinal  rows  diverging 
posteriorly.  Genera :  Triton,  Salamandra, 
and  Salamandiina. 

2.  Pakeont.  :  The  older  family  [(!)]  does 
not  appear  before  the  Tertiary,  but  in  strata 
of  that  age  forms  have  been  discovered  in  all 
respects  resembling  exisLiui^  types.  From  ihe 
Miocene  nfCEningen  comes  A  ndrias  sckeiichzeTi, 
closely  allied  to  Menopoma,  and  sometimes 
Included  with  it  in  tlie  genus  Cry  iito  branch  us, 
with  the  specific  name  of  hoTno  diluvii  testis, 
by  which  its  discoverer  first  described  it. 

sS'l-a-man'-dri-f orm,  a.    [  Lat.  salamandra, 
and/orma  =  form. J    Resembling  a  salamander. 
"The  body   is   aatamandri/orm," — NicltoUon:    Pa- 
UBontology.  iL  I7tt. 

83.1-a-man-dri'-na«  s.  [Mod.  Lat.  sala- 
maruir{a);  Lat.  fem.  sing.  adj.  suff.  -iiia.] 

Znol. :  A  genus  of  Salamandridie,  with  one 
species,  SaJumandrina  perspidllata,  fi'om  Italy 
and  Dalmatia.  Tongue  fixed  in  fnmt ;  hind 
feet  with  four  free  digits.  Upper  part  bhick, 
with  triangular  reddish  si>ot  on  head  ;  white 
beneath,  spotted  with  black. 

S&l-a-ni^n-dri'-nse,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  sala- 
imndria):  Lat.  fem.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -incB.] 

Zool. :  A  sub-or-'.er  of  Umdela,  with  four 
families  :  Molgidsp,,  Salamandridie,  Plethodon- 
tidEe,  and  Aniblystoinidte.  The  group  is  highly 
characteristic  uf  tlie  North  Temperate  regions, 
a  few  species  only  extending  into  the  Neo- 
tropical, and  one  into  the  Oriental  region. 

*  Sal-a-man'-drine,  a.     [Eng.  s-damander; 

■due.]  Pertaining  to,  or  resembling  a  sala- 
mander; cajiable  of  resi-sting  lire. 

"  We  olisei-ved  m  it  a  certain  sala-mntiiirm^  quality, 

that  inaile  it  capable  uf  living  in  the  niulst  uf  tire  and 

1la.me."~Adilisou :  Spectator,  No.  -Jsi. 

sal-a-man'-droid,  s.  [Salamandroides.] 
Any  individual  of  the  old  family  tiahimandridse, 
or  the  sub-oi-der  Salamandriii;^. 

"  It  is  really  the  v.V.e\iiU>ii.ol  a,  aalainandroid  of  large 
BizQ."— Nicholson:  PaUeont.,  li.  177. 

•  sS-l-a-maa-dro'-i-de?,  s.  [Gr.  o-aKdfxavSpa 
(saUnnandra)  ~  the  .salamander,  and  eT5os 
(eidos)=  ri^semblance.] 

PalcBont.  :  The  name  given  by  Jager  to  a 
species  of  Labyrinthodon,  wliich  he  raised  to 
the  rank  of  a  genus. 


SALAMBA. 


S^l-a-m^n'-quese  (qu  as  k)»  a.  &  s.  [Hee 
def."] 

A.  As  adj. :  Of  or  pertaining  to  Salamanca 
or  its  inhabitants. 

B,  As  subst. :  A  native  or  inhabitant  of 
Salamanca ;  in  the  plural,  the  people  of  Sala- 
manca. 

sa-l^m'-ba,  s.  [Sp.]  A  kind  of  fishing  ap- 
paratus, used  on  the  banks  near  Manilla,  fitted 
upon  a  raft  composed  of  several  tiers  of  bam- 
boos. It  consists  of  a  rectangular  net,  two 
corners  of  which  are  attached  to  the  upper 
extremities  of  two  long  bamboos,  tied  cioss- 
wise,  their  low- 
er extremities 
being  fastened 
to  a  bar  on  the 
raft,  which  acts 
as  a  hinge ;  a 
movable  pole, 
arranged  with  a 
counterpoise  as 
a  sort  of  crane, 
supports  the 
bamboos  at  the 
point  of  junc- 
tion, and  thus 
enables  the 
fishermen  to  raise  ordepress  the  net  at  pleasure. 
The  lower  extremities  of  the  net  are  guided  by 
a  cord,  which,  being  drawn  towards  the  raft 
at  the  same  time  tliat  the  long  bamboos  are 
elevated  by  the  crane  and  counterpoise,  only 
a  small  portion  of  the  net  remains  in  the 
water,  and  is  easily  cleared  of  its  contents  by 
means  of  a  landing-net.    (AnTiandale,) 

S^l'-anx,  s.     [Etym.  not  apparent.] 

Ichthy. :  A  genus  of  Salmonidae,  with  a 
single  species,  Salanx  chinensis,  a  small  whitish 
fish,  known  on  the  coast  of  China  as  Wliite- 
bait.  It  lives  at  a  considerable  depth,  and  ap- 
proaches the  coast  only  at  certain  seasons. 
The  scales  are  very  delicate  and  deciduous. 

sa-lar'-i-as,  s.  [Etym.  doubtful ;  cf.  Lat. 
salar=.  the  specific  name  of  the  salmon,  and 
salariits=  a  dealer  in  salted-fish.] 

Ichthy. :  A  genus  of  Blenniidse,  with  sixty 
speeies,  ranging  northwards  to  Madeira,  and 
southwards  to  Chili  and  Tasmania.  Certain 
individuals  of  sonje  species  possess  a  longi- 
tudinal cutaneous  crest,  which,  however,  is 
not  a  sexual  characteristic.  Mature  males 
have^  generally  higher  dorsal  fins  and  more 
intense  and  variegated  coloration  than  females 
and  immature  males. 

8^'-a-ried,  a.     [Eng.  salary ;  -ed.] 

1.  Having  a  salary  ;  receiving  a  salary. 

2.  Having  a  salary  attached  to  it;  paid  by 
a  salary  :  as,  a  salaried  post. 

sal'-a-ry,  *  sal-a-rye»  *  sal~e-rye, 
*  sal'-la-rj?',  s.  [Fr.  salaire  =  a  salary,  a 
stijiend,*  Iruni  Lat.  saktrium,  prop.  =  salt- 
money,  or  money  given  to  the  soldiers  for  salt, 
saZariiis=  pertaining  to  salt,  sar=  salt ;  Sp., 
Port.,  &  Ttal.  salario.]  Tlie  recompense,  pay, 
or  consideration  paid  or  agreed  to  be  paid  to  a 
person  periodically  for  his  services,  usually  a 
fixed  sum  to  be  jiaid  by  the  year,  half-year,  or 
quarter.  When  paid  at  shorter  intervals  it  is 
generally  termed  wages  ;  thus,  ajudge  receives 
a  salary,  while  a  bricklayer  receives  wages. 

"  Ail  to  my  saJlary,  he  told  me,  I  should  have  24 
dollars  per  mouth." — Dampier :  Voyagea  {a.^,  1630). 

*sar-a-ry,  v.t.  [Salary,  s.]  To  pay  by  a 
salary.    (Only  in  the  pa.  par.) 

sal'-dan-ite^  s.      [After  the  river  Saldana, 
Colombia,  South  America,  where  found ;  sufi". 
'ite  {Min.).'\ 
Min. :  The  same  as  Alunooen  (q.v.). 

sale  (1),  s.  [Icel.  sala,  sal  —  a  sale,  a  bargain  ; 
Sw.  salu ;  Dan.  salg.]     [Sell,  v.] 

1.  The  act  of  selling  ;  the  act  of  transferring 
the  ownership  of  or  property  in  a  thing  for  a 
price  in  money  ;  the  exchange  of  a  commodity 
for  a  price  agreed  on  in  money  paid,  or  to  be 
paid. 

"This  sale  of  offices."        Shakenp.  :  2  ffenry  VT.,  I.  8. 

2.  Power  or  opportunity  of  selling ;  demand, 
market,  vent, 

"Rearing  of  all  husbandry  commodities,  knowine; 
that  they  shall  have  ready  sale  for  them  at  those 
towns  "Spciuer :  State  of  Ireland. 

3.  Public  selling  to  the  highest  bidder; 
exposure  of  goods  in  a  shop  or  market ; 
auction. 


1  (1)  Bill  of  sale  :  [Bill  (3),  s.,  IV.  %  (9)]. 
*(2)  House  of  sale:   A  brothel.     (Shakesp.r 
Hamlet,  ii.  1.) 

(3)  On  sale,  for  sale :  Offered  to  purchasers  ; 
to  be  bought  or  sold. 

(4)  Sale  by  inch  of  candle :  [Inch-of-candl». 

AUf.TION]. 

*  (5)  To  set  for  sale :  To  offer  to  any  one. 

sale-room,  s.  A  room  in  which  goodtt 
are  sold  ;  an  auction-room. 

*  sale  (2),  s.  [Prob,  from  Lat.  salix  =  a  willow.] 
A  wicker-basket. 

"  Who  to  entrap  the  fish  in  winding  gale 
Waa  better  seen  ?  " 

Spenser:  Shepheards  Calender:  Dae 

*  sale  (3),  s.    [A.S.  seel,  genit.  sales ;  O.  H.  Ger. 

sal;  Ger.  saal.']    A  hall. 

"  When  he  had  tolde  this  talo 
To  that  semely  in  sale."  Perceval,  1,586. 

*sale,  V.t.  [Sale  (l),  s.]  To  sell.  (Octovian^ 
1,909.) 

*  sale-a-bil'-i-ty,  s  JEng.  saleahle ;  -ity.] 
Saleabieness. 

"Superficiality  and  taleabllity."—Carlyle:  3Iitcel- 
lanies,  iv.  139. 

sale'-a-ble,  *sal'-a-ble,  *  sale-ha-ble,  a. 

[Eng.'  sale;  -able.]  '  Capable  of  being  sold; 
marketable  ;  fit  for  sale  ;  in  demand. 

"Those  whose  only  attention  Is  to  iiia.ke  a.  taleabU. 
commodity." — Knox :  Winter  Evenings,  Even.  52. 

sale'-a-ble-ness,  s.  [Eng.  saleable;  -ness.f 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  saleable. 

*  sale'-a^bly,  adv.     [Eng.  saleabl(e);   -y.]     In 

a  saleable  manner. 

*  sal-e-bros'-i-ty,  s.     [Eng.  salebrous;  -ity.) 

The  qnality  or  state  of  being  salebrous  ;  rough- 
ness, ruggedness. 

"  Yet  la  not  this  without  its  thornes  and  salebrosUy  t  * 
—Feltham  :  Upon  Ecclea.  11.  2. 

*  sal'-e-broiis,  a.  [Lat.  salebrosus,  from 
salehra  =  a  rough  place.]  Rough,  rugged,  un- 
even, 

"  Thorough  a  vale  that's  salebrous  Indeed." 

Cotton  :  Wonders  of  the  Peake. 

sa-le'-ni~a,  s.  [A  euphonic  word  of  no  signi- 
'fication.] 

1.  Zool. :  The  typicr,!  genus  of  Salcniadas 
(q.v.). 

2.  Palceont. :  From  the  Cretaceous  times 
onward. 

sal-e-ni'-a-dje,  s.  pL  [Mod.  Lat.  saleni(a) ; 
Lat.  fem.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -adre.] 

1.  Zool. :  A  family  of  Regular  Echinoids. 
Test  generally  sjilieroidal,  hemispherical,  cir 
depressed;  apical  disc  large,  with  a  sur-anal 
or  supplementary  plate  in  addition  to  the  ten 
which  are  normal. 

2.  Palceont.  :  From  the  Jurassic  onward. 

sal'-ep,  s:ir-6p,  sal'-eb,  sal'-ab.  sa- 

loop',  s.     [Arab.  saUb ;  Turk,  salleb.] 

*  I.  Ord.  Lang. :  A  diet-drink,  formerly  pre- 
pared froni  the  powdered  roots  of  Orchis  riias- 
cnla,  and  sold  to  tlie  working  classes  of 
London  early  in  the  morning.  The  salep-atall 
has  long  been  replaced  by  the  coffee-stall. 

II.  Chem. :  Saleb.  Salab.  The  tuberous  roots 
of  Orchis  masc^ila,  and  other  allied  species, 
washed,  dried,  and  afterwards  reduced  to 
powder.  It  has  a  dirty  yellow  colour,  and 
in  water  swells  up  to  a  liulky  semi-transparent 
jelly.  It  consists  chiefly  of  .bassoiin  and 
starch,  and  is  considered  very  nutritious. 

*  sal-er,  *  sal-ere  (1),  ».  [Fr.  sali^re.]  A 
salt>-cellar. 

sal-e-ra'-tus,  sal-se-ra'-tus,  s.  [Mod.  Lat. 
sal  a'eratiis.]  An  impure  bicarbonate  of  potash 
with  more  carbonate  dinxide  than  is  possessed 
by  pearl-ash.  It  is  prepared  from  pearl-ash  by 
exposing  it  to  carbonic  acid  gas.  It  was  for- 
merly much  used  in  the  United  States  in  making 
bread,  to  neutralize  acetic  or  tfirtaric  acid,  atnJ 
thus  render  tho  bread  light  by  the  escape  of 
caibonic  acid  gas.  It  has  nearly  gone  out  uf 
use  for  this  purpose,  being  replaced  by  baking 
powders. 

*  sal-ere  (2),  a.    [Soler.]    An  upper  chamber. 

sales'-man,  s.  [Eng.  sale  and  man.]  One 
whnse  occupation  or  business  is  to  sell  goods 
or  L-ommodities  ;  specif.,  a  wholesale  dealer 
in  various  commodities. 


llSil,  b6^;  poiit,  jowl;  cat,  9ell,  chorus,  911111,  bengh;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a§;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist,    -ing 
-idaii.  -tian  =  shan.   -tion,  -sion  =  shun ;  -^ion,  -$iosi  =  zhiin.    -clous,  -tious.  -sious  =  shus.   -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  bel,  d^l. 
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*0a-lewe,  *8a-lue,  vx  [Fr.  scUuer.]  To 
sftlule  (q.v.). 

"  The  beay  larke,  the  meBaager  of  day, 
StU^toetJi  in  hire  song  the  luorwe  gray.' 

Chaucer:  C.  T..  1,4M. 

*Sale'-w6rk,s.  [Eng.  saie  and  uwrfc.]  Work 
done  or  made  for  sale  ;  hence,  used  for  work 
carelessly  done. 

"  I  see  no  more  In  yon  than  in  the  ordinary 
Of  N^ature's  talework." 

Shakeip. :  Am  Fou  Like  It,  ill.  5. 

*salfe,  D.^    [Save.} 

Sa'-li-an  (1),  a.  &  s.    [See  def]    [Salic] 

A.  As  adj. :  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  tribe  of 
Franks  who  settled  on  the  Sala  (now  the 
Ysstjl),  from  the  third  to  the  middle  of  the 
fourth  century. 

B.  As  mbsL:  Amemberof  the  tribe  described 
ander  A. 

Sa'-li-an  (2),  a.  [See  def.]  Of  or  pertaining 
to  the  Salii  or  priests  of  Mars  in  ancient 
Rome. 

Salian- hymns,  s.  pi.  Hymns  which 
weie  sung  at  the  annual  festival  by  the  Salii, 
in  honour  of  Mars,  and  other  deities,  and  dis- 
tinguished men.  They  were  accompanied  by 
warlike  dances,  clashing  of  shields,  &c, 

«a'-li-ant,  u.    [Salient.) 

* sali-aunce,  * sal-i-ance,  s.  [Sallt.] 
An  assault,  a  sally,  an  onslaught. 

"  Why  with  so  flerca  saliance 
And  fell  iuteut,  ye  did  at  earst  me  meet." 

Spenser  :  P.  (I.,  IL  1.  29. 

SSl'-Ic,  a.  [Fr.  salique  =  of  or  pertaining  to 
the  Salic  tribe.]  A  term  applied  to  a  law  or 
code  of  laws  established  by  the  Salian  Franks  ; 
apecif.,  applied  to  one  chapter  of  the  Salian 
code  regarding  succession  to  cei-tain  lands, 
which  was  limited  to  heirs  male,  to  the  exclu- 
sion of  females,  chiefly  because  certain  military 
duties  were  connected  with  the  holding  of 
those  lands.  In  the  fourteenth  century  females 
were  excluded  from  the  throne  of  France  by 
the  application  of  the  Salic  law  to  the  succes- 
sion of  the  crown. 

e&l-i-csL'-^G-se,  sal-'l-9in'-e-£e,  s.  pi.  [i^t 
salix,  genit.  salic(is)  =  a  willow ;  Lat  fem.  pi. 
»jj.  sutf.  -ace(B,  -inecB.] 

Bot. :  Willowworts ;  an  order  of  Diclinous 
Exogens,  alliance  Anientales.  Trees  or  shrubs, 
having  alternate  simple  leaves,  with  the 
primary  veins  deliquescent,  often  with  glands 
on  the  edges  or  on  the  stalks ;  stipules  deci- 
duous or  persistent ;  flowers  dioeceous,  amen- 
taceous, naked  or  with  a  membranous  cup- 
Kke  calyx  ;  stamens  two  to  thirty,  distinct  or 
monadelphous ;  anthers  two-celled.  Ovary 
superior,  one-celled,  many-seeded ;  style  one 
or  none ;  stigma  two  or  four ;  seeds  very 
small,  with  long  silky  hairs  from  their  base. 
Distribution,  the  north  temperate  and  Arctic 
zones,  and  on  mountains  further  south. 
Known  genera  two,  Salix  and  Populus  (q.v.). 
Species  220  (Lindley\  180  {Sir  J.  Hooker.) 

s&l-i-ca'-ceous  (ce  as  ^),  a.  [Mod.  Lat. 
8alicace(ce) ;  Eng.  adj.  sufT.  -ous.]  Belonging  or 
relating  to  the  willow  or  to  the  natural  order 
Salicaceae(q.v.). 

•  S&l-i-car'-i-a,  s.  [Mod.  Lat.,  from  salix, 
genit  salicis  =*a  willow.] 

Omith. :  A  genus  of  Silviidae.  Six  species 
lire  European;  Salicaria  locustella,  the  Grass- 
hopper Warbler  (now  Acrocephalus  noevius);  S. 
tui-dcides,  the  Thrush-like  Warbler  (Acrocepha- 
l-HS  arundinutceus) ;  S.  phragmitis,  the  Sedge 
Warbler  (Acrocephaliis  scltcenobcemis) ;  S.  lus- 
ciniaides,  Savi's  W.trbler  (Acroceplialits  lusd- 
nioides);  S.  a-nindiiiacea,  the  Reed  Warbler 
(Acrocephalus  streperus),  and  S.  gala/Uotes,  the 
'     Rufous  Warbler  {Aedon  galactodes). 

S&l-l-^O'-tum,  5.  [Lat.,  from  salix;  genit. 
sfdids  =  a  willow.]  A  willow  bed  or  planta- 
tion. 

sSl'-i-9Ul,  s.  [Lat.  salix,  genit  8aZic(i3)  =  a 
willow ;  -in  (Chem.).'] 

Chem. :  Ci3Hi807  =  C6H7O(OH)4O.C6H4CH2 
OH.  A  substance  discovered  by  Leroux,  and 
existing  ready  formed  in  the  bark  and  leaves 
of  most  varieties  of  willow  and  several  pop- 
lars. It  may  be  produced  artificially  by  the 
action  of  nascent  hydrogen  on  helicin,  or  by 
boiling  populin  with  lime  or  baryta  water. 
It  crystallizes  in  colourless  prisms  of  bitter 


taste,  melts  at  198°,  and  is  soluble  in  water 
and  alcohol,  insoluble  in  ether  and  oil  of 
turpentine.  Heated  to  260°,  it  ^ves  off  water 
together  with  acid  vapours,  and  leaves  a  yellow 
residue,  insoluble  in  water,  finally  turning 
brown  and  carbonising.     [Salix.] 

sal-i-gm'-e-aB,  s.  pi.    [Salicace>g.] 

sa-lic'-ion-al  (c  as  sh),  sal'-cion-al, 
sal'-i-9et,  sol-cion-ell,  s.  [Lat  salix  ~ 
a  willow.] 

Miisic:  An  organ  stop  of  so'"*;  and  delicate 
quality,  supposed  to  be  similar  in  character 
with  the  salicis  fistula^  or  withy-pipe.  It  is 
generally  placed  in  the  choir  organ,  but  some- 
times in  the  swell,  in  either  case  replacing 
the  dulciana,  which  it  gieatly  resembles. 

aSl-i-COr-nar'-i-a,  s,  [Named byCuvier,  from 
a  fancied  rctiemblanee  to  Salicornia  (q.v.).] 

Zool. :  The  typical  genus  of  Salicornariadse 
(q.v.).  Surfece  divided  into  rhomboidal  or 
hexagonal  spaces,  with  irregularly  placed 
avicularia. 

sal-i-cor-na-ri'-a-dse,  s.  [Mod.  Lat.  sail- 
cornaria;  L^t.  feiii.  pi.  adj.  suff  -(i)dre.] 

1.  Zool. :  A  family  of  Polyzoa.  Coenoecium 
erect,  dichotomously  divided,  with  cyhndrical 
bianclies  and  cells  disposed  around  an 
imaginary  axis. 

2.  Palceont.  :  From  the  Tertiary  onward. 

sal-i-cor'-ni-a,  s.  [Lat.  sal,  genit  salis  = 
salt,  and  cornk  =  a  horn.  Named  from  the 
saline  properties  of  the  genus,  and  the  horn- 
like branches.] 

Bot.  :  Marsh -samphire,  Glasswort ;  a  genus 
of  ChenopodiacecB.  Annual  or  perennial  leaf- 
less herbs,  mth  cylindrical,  jointed,  succulent 
stems.  Flowers  bisexual,  minute,  in  threes 
at  the  base  of  the  iuternodes.  Perianth 
fleshy,  three-  or  four-lobed ;  stamens  one  or 
two ;  styles  two.  Fruit  a  compressed  utricle, 
enclosed  in  the  enlarged  perianth.  From  salt 
marshes,  &c.,  chiefly  in  the  temperate  zones. 
Known  species  five  or  six.  S.  kerbacea  ig 
common  in  the  salt  marshes  of  the  Atlantic 
States.  Various  species  furnish  soda  in  large 
quantities;  Salicornia  brackiata,  common  along 
the  coasts  of  India  and  those  of  Indian  salt- 
lakes,  does  BO.  [Sajji,  1.]  S.  indica  {Arthroc- 
nemum  indicum)  might  be  similarly  used. 

sUl'-i-cos-yl,  s.  [Bug.  saZic(yl);  Gr.  otr^i^ 
(osTM)  =  odour,  and  suff.  -yl.] 

Chem. :  C7H5O2.  A  monatomic  radicle  which 
may  be  supposed  to  exist  in  salicylol  and  its 
deiivatives. 

83.r~i-9yl,  8.  [Lat  saMx^  genit  salic(is)  —  a 
willow ;  -yl.] 

Cftem.  .*  C7H4O.  The  diatomic  radicle  of 
salicylic  acid  and  its  derivatives,  unknown  in 
the  free  state. 

sallcyl  acetlc-acld.  s. 

(C7H4O)") 
Chem..    C9H804=   C2H3O     J-Oa-      Aceto- 

salicylic  acid.  Discovered  by  Gerhardt,  and 
obtained  by  heating  salicylic  acid  with  chloride 
of  acetyl.  lb  crystallizes  in  tufts  of  slender 
pi-isins,  soluble  in  boiling  water,  alcohol, 
and  ether,  and  reacts  with  ferric  salts  lika 
salicylic  acid. 

salicyl  sulphuric-acid,  s.    [Sujlpho- 

SALICYLIC-AOIU.J 

sSl-i^S^l-^im'-ic»  a.  [Eng.  salicyl,  and  -omic.] 
Derived  from  or  c<mtaining  salicyl  and  am- 
monia. 

salicylamio-acid,  s. 

Chem.:  €71171^02- (CrH^Oy  Vg-    A  weak 

acid  produced  by  the  action  of  strong  alcoholic 
ammonia  on  wintcrgreen  oil  (methylsalicylic 
acid).  It  crystallizes  in  yellowish  white 
laminse,  having  a  strong  lustre,  insoluble  in 
cold  water,  soluble  in  boiling  water,  alcohol, 
and  etlier,  melts  at  132",  and  boils  at  270°. 
Strong  acids  and  alkalis  convert  it  into  acid 
salicylate  of  ammonia. 

S^-i-9yl'-a-nude,  s.  [Eng.  salicyl,  and 
amide.] 

Oum. :  C7H;N02  =  OeKi^Qj^^^  Pro- 
duced by  the  action  of  ammonia  on  etherial 
salicylates.  It  crystallizes  in  yellow  plates, 
and  melts  at  142°. 


Chem. :  A  salt  of  salicylio-acii 

salicylate  of  soda«  s. 

Chem. :  2NaC7HB03.  H2O.  Sodixim  sallcyi. 
ate,  prepared  by  mixing  100  parts  of  pnre 
salicylic-acid  with  sufficient  water  to  form  « 
paste,  and  then  adding  104  pai'ts  of  pure  sodi»- 
carbonate.  It  forms  small,  colourless,  or 
nearly  colourless,  crystalline  scales,  inodorous, 
and  possessing  a  sweetish  .■valine  taste,  solnbto 
in  fitteen  parts  of  cold  water  and  six  parts 
of  alcohol,  very  soluble  in  boiling  water,  the 
solutions  being  neutral  or  very  faintly  acid. 
Perchloride  of  iron  colours  a  concentrated 
solution  reddish  brown,  and  a  dilute  solution 
violet.  Like  salicylic-acid,  it  is  a  powerful 
antiseptic,  and  is  frequently  added  to  beers, 
wines,  &c.,  to  preserve  them.  It  is  highly 
recommended  as  a  specific  for  rheumatism, 
the  dose  varying  from  10  to  30  grains. 

s3,l-i-9yl'-ic,    a.      [Eng.   scUicyl;   -ic]      De- 
rived from  the  willow. 

salicylic-acid>  s. 

Chem. :  07^1^0^  =  ^^^^^'^"  }  O3.  Spinoyllo 
acid.  Ortho-hydroxy-benzoic  acid.  A  dibasio 
acid  existing  ready  formed  in  the  flowers  oC 
Spircea  Ulmaria,  and  obtained  synthetically 
by  the  oxidatinn  of  saligenin,  or  by  heating 
sodium  phenol  to  3  80°  in  a  stream  of  carbon 
anhydride.  It  has  a  sweetish-sour  taste,  and 
crystallizes  in  colourless  four-sided  prisms; 
is  slightly  soluble  in  cold,  more  so  in  boiling 
water,  very  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether» 
melts  at  158°,  and  sublimes  at  200'  in  slender 
needles  having  a  strong  lustre.  Ferric  salts 
impart  to  its  aqueous  solution  a  deep  violrt 
colour.  The  salicylates  are  all  crystalline  and 
soluble.  Salicylic  acid  is  employed  as  an 
antiseptic  and  antiputrefactive  agent.  Ob* 
grain  added  to  each  ounce  of  a  fermenting 
liquid  will  at  once  arrest  fermentation.  Ii 
has  the  power  of  preserving  for  a  time  milk, 
fresh  meat,  albumen,  &c.,  and  is  used  in  Mm 
surgery,  either  alone  or  mixed  with  starch,  t* 
destroy  the  fetid  odour  of  cancerous  suifacog 
or  uncleansed  wounds. 

salicylic-aldehyde, ».    [Salicyloi*.] 
salicylic-anhydride,  5.    [SALicvLma] 
salicylic-ethers,  s.  pi. 

Chem.:  Ethers  produced  by  distilling  sali- 
cylic acid  with  an  alcohol  and  strong  sul- 
phuric acid.  (1)  Methylsalicylic  acid,  CaHgOa. 
Gaultheric  acid.  This  ether,  which  exisra 
ready  formed  in  oil  of  wintergreen,  is  a  colour- 
less oil,  having  a  penetrating  odour  and  a 
sweet  aromatic  taste,  sp.  gr.  1*18  at  l(f, 
slightly  soluble  in  water,  very  soluble  In 
alcohol  and  ether,  and  boiling  at  222*.  (2) 
Ethylsalicylic  acid,  CoHnjOg.  A  colonrleM 
oil,  sp.  gr,  1-184  at  10  ,  sparingly  soluble  ill 
water,  very  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether,  xai 
boilingat  225.  (3)  Amylsalicylic  acid,  CisH^gO^ 
A  colourless,  strongly  refracting  liquid,  having 
an  agreeable  odour,  heavier  than  water,  and 
boiling  at  270°. 

S^-i-9^r-ide,  a.    [Eng.  aalicyl ;  -ide.] 

Chem. :  C7H4O2.  The  anhydride  of  saliejUo 
acid,  obtained  by  treating  dry  sodiam  BiiB- 
cylate  with  phosphoric  oxychloride.  It  is  a 
white  amorphous  mass,  insoluble  in  water, 
alcohol,  and  ether.  When  heated,  it  melts  to 
a  transparent  liquid,  which,  on  coolings 
solidifies  to  a  translucent  mass. 

s^-i-^yl'-i-mide,   s.     [Eng.   salicyl^  and 

imide.] 
CTtm.:  C7H5NO  =  <^g40r|u_    A  yellow 

crystalline  powder,  produced  by  the  action  of 
heat  on  salicylamic  acid.  It  does  not  melt  at 
200°,  is  insoluble  in  water,  alcohol,  ether,  and 
aqueous  ammonia,  but  dissolves  in  alcuholia 
ammonia,  forming  a  yellow  solution.  Ferric 
chloride  colours  it  purple. 

S&l-i-5yl'-ite,  s.     [Eng.  salicyl;  -ite.] 

Chem.  (Pi.) :  Compounds  formed  by  the 
action  of  salicylol  ou  metallic  oxides  and 
hydrates,  those  of  the  alkali  metals  being 
moderately  soluble  in  water,  the  others  in- 
soluble. (1)  Salicylite  of  ammonia,  C7H5 
(NH4)02,  obtained  by  shaking  salicylol  with 
strong  ammonia  at  a  gentle  he^t,  crystallizes 
in  yellow  needles,  insoluble  in  alcohol,  and 
melting  at  115°.  (2)  Salicylite  of  copper, 
Ci4HioCu"04,  is    obtained    by  agitating  an 


l&te,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;   we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;   pine,  pit,  sire,  sir.  marine;   go,  pdt» 
or.  wore,  wolf,  worU,  who,  son ;  mute*  cub,  ciire,  ^nlte,  cur.  rule,  fall ;  try„  Syrian,    se.  oe  =  e ;  ey  -  a :  qu  =  kw-i 
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dooliolic  solution  of  salicylol  with  aqueous 
faprlc  acetate.  It  crystallizes  in  iridescent 
freen  needles,  very  slighUy  soluble  in  water 
Hid  alcohoL 

|fil-I-9^1'-ol,  s.    [Eng.  Kilicyl ;  -ot] 

Chm. :  C7Hfi02  =  (C7H4O)"  j-  ^^    Salicylic 

tfdehyde,  salicylous  acid.  Volatile  oil  of 
imrtea.  Obtained  by  distilling  the  flowers 
ac  Spircea  Vlvuiria,  or  by  the  oxidiitioii  of 
Mligenin,  with  a  mixture  of  potassic  dichro- 
nate  and  sulphuric  acid.  It  is  a  colourless 
aromatic  oil,  sp.  gr.  1*173  at  15°,  solidifies  at 
— 20',  boils  at  196",  and  is  soluble  in  water, 
alcohol,  and  ether.  It  is  inflammable,  burn- 
ing with  a  bright  but  smoky  flame,  gives  an 
intense  violet  colouration  with  ferric  salts, 
■ad  forms  compounds  with  strong  bases. 

iKl-l~9^1'-oa9,  a.  [Eng.  mlicyl;  -ous.]  De- 
rived from  or  contained  in  salicylic  acid. 

salioyloas-aoid,  s.    [Salicylol] 

*KX-i-93^1-ur'-ic,  a.  REng.  salicyl{iG),  and 
wric,'\  Derived  from  or  containing  aalicyl  and 
■ric-acid. 


salicylnric-acid, ». 


Chem.:  C9H9NO4 


H2      ^ 

_fC7H40)'7N 
~teH,0)"r02. 
H        ) 


Saligly. 


^  acid.    An  acid  found  in  urine  after  sali- 

Srlic  acid  has  been  taken  internally.  It  forms 
ender  shining  crystalline  needles,  melts  at 
IW,  is  soluble  in  boiling  water  and  alcohol, 
■lightly  soluble  In  ether.  Its  solutions  colour 
ferric  salts  violet  like  salicylic  acid. 

fSfc-U-en^e,  s.  [Eng.  saIUn(t);  -ce.]  The 
quality 'or  state  of  being  salient  or  projecting ; 
projection,  protrusion. 

"  But  the  street-face  of  this  noble  building  has  suffl- 

Seiit  iolience  and  dignity  to  set  its  mark  on  the  great 
lorougbfare." — Daily  Telegraph,  Sept.  7,  1686. 

A'-lX-ent,  Sa'-li-^nt,  a.  &  $.    [Fr.  saiUant, 
pr.  par.  of  saillir  =*to  leap ;  Lat.  xUio^  pr.  par, 
miiens.] 
A.  As  adjective : 
L  Ord.  Lang.  (Of  both  forms): 
1.  Literally : 

(1)  Moving  by  leaps ;  leaping,  bounding, 
Jomping. 

"The  IflgB  of  both  eldes  moving  together,  as  frugn 
and  talUint  animals,  ia  properljr  called  leaping." — 
Browne:  Vulgar  Erroura,  bk.  It.,  ch.  vi. 

'(2)  Shooting  up  or  out ;  springing. 

''The  taUent  spout,  far  streaming  to  the  sky." 

Pope:  Jhmdad.  iL  162. 
(8)  Beating,  throbbing. 


(4)  Having  the  apex  pointed  towards  the 
outside ;    projecting 
•otwardly :  as,  a  salient 
angle. 

2.  Fig. :  Forcing  it- 
lelf  on  the  notice ;  con- 
■picuous,  noticeablCi 
prominent. 

n.  Her.  (OftJufffrm 
nliant) :  A  term  ap- 
plied to  a  lion  or  other 
Deast,  represented  in  a 
leaping  posture,  with 
hia  right   fore-foot  in  BAiiANT. 

the  dexter  point   and 

his  left  hinder-foot  in  the  sinister  basn  ot  the 
escutcheon. 

B.  As  subst. :  A  salient  angle  or  s>%rt ;  a 
projection. 

salient-angle,  & 

Fort. :  Two  united  faces,  prjwnting  the 
vertex  outward,  as  in  the  redan  and  bastion. 

•  fla'-li-ent-l^,  adv.    [Eng.  oalient;  -ly.]    In 

A  salient  manner. 

■^lif'-er-oiis,  a.  [Lat.  $al  =  salt ;  fero  = 
to  bear,  to  produce,  and  Eng.  adj.  suff.  -ous.] 
Producing  or  bearing  salt, 

"In  Cheshire  the  pymping  of  the  brine  from  the 
mH/eroui  and  gypseous  at'^tk  produces  subterraneaa 
lio\lov/s."—Itamim  :  Civo- Bunting,  ch.  iL 

sallferous-beds,  s.  pi. 

Geol  :  Beds  containing  rock-salt  (q.v.). 
Generally  of  Triassic  age  ;  some  in  Russia  are 
Permian. 

*  sallferQus-system,  <. 

GeoL  :  The  Triassic  Rocks. 


sal'-X-fi-a-ble,  a.  [Eng.  salify ;  -abfe.]  Cap- 
able of  being  salified,  or  of  combining  with  an 
acid  to  form  a  salt. 

B&l-i-fi-oa'-tion,  s.  [Eng.  salify;  c  connect., 
and  suff,  -aiion.]  The  act  of  salifying;  the 
state  of  being  salified. 

s3l'-i-l^,  v.t.  [Lat.  sal  —  salt,  and  /ocio  (pass. 
Jlo)  =.  to  make.]  To  form  into  a  salt  by  com- 
bining an  acid  with  a  base. 

S^-UI^-en-in,  s.  [Eng.  sali(cyl);  Gr.  yewdio 
(^eniiao)  =  to  produce,  and  suff.  -in  (C/i€??i.).] 

Chem.  :  C7H8O2  ^  C6H4(OH).CH:i.OH.  A 
crystalline  compound  produced  from  salicin 
by  the  action  of  acids  and  of  emulsin.  It 
forms  white  rhombic  tables,  having  a  pearly 
lustre,  easily  soluble  in  hot  wjiter,  alcohol, 
and  ether,  melts  at  82",  and  sublimes  at  100°. 
Ferric  salts  produce  a  deep  blue  colour  in  its 
solutions. 

sSl-3£-gly5'-ic,  a.  [Eng.  sali(cyl);  glyc(pT), 
and  -ic.]  Derived  from,  or  containing  salicy- 
lic-acid and  glycosine, 

saliglycic-acid,  «.   [Salicyluric-acid.] 

sai'-i-got,  A     [Fr.] " 

Bot.  :  A  plant,  Trapa  naians,  the  Water 
Caltrops. 

S^lim'-e-ter,  «.  [Lat.  sal  =  salt,  and  Eng. 
'meter.]  An  instrument  for  measuring  the 
amount  of  salt  present  in  any  given  solution. 
They  are  imi)erfect  instruments,  each  requiring 
to  be  graduated  for  the  particular  salt  which 
it  is  required  to  test. 

sa-li'-na,  s.    [Sp.,  from  Lat.  sal  =  salt.] 

1.  A  salt-marsh  or  salt-pond  inclosed  from 
the  sea. 

2.  A  place  where  salt  is  made  from  salt 
water ;  salt-works. 

**  sal-l-na'-tion,  s.  [Eng.  salin(e);  -ation.] 
The  act  of  washing  with,  or  soaking  in  salt 
liquor. 

"The  same  pickle  they  use  In  $alination.''—OTeen' 
hill :  Art  of  Embalming,  p,  59. 

Sa-line',  a.  Si,  s.  [Fr.  sa^Ti,  fem.  sa?iae,  from  Lat. 
'*  saliaits  (only  found  in  the  neut.  salinum, 
a  salt-cellar,  and  the  fem.  pi.  salince  =  salt- 
pits),  from  mi  =  salt;  Sp.  &  Ital.  salino  :::^ 
saline;  Sp.,  Port,  &  ItaL  salinOy  Fr.  saline 
=  a  salt-pit.]    [Salt,  s.] 

A,  As  adjective  : 

1.  Consisting  of  salt ;  constituting  salt ; 
having  salt  as  a  constituent. 

"  That  the  aun  continually  raised  dry  laline  exhala- 
tiona  from  the  earth."— tfoitis^wWA ."  Bitt.  qf  the  Earth, 
ch.  XV. 

2.  Partaking  of  the  nature  or  qualities  of 
salt ;  salty. 

"The  land  being  genoriillyof  anltroua  Mid  laline 
nature."— J nion.*  Voi/ages,  ch.  v. 

B.  As  subst. :  A  salt-spring  ;  a  place  where 
saltwater  is  collected  in  the  earth;  speciflcally 
applied  to  salt  lowlands  in  the  Argentine 
Republic,  whei-e  the  vegetation  consists  only 
of  a  few  saline  plants. 

saline-plants,  s.  pi- 
Bat.  :   Plants  growing  in  salt  places,  and 
having  a  saline  taste. 

saline-purgatives,  s.  pi. 

Pharm. :  Purgatives  resembling  hydragogues 
in  their  effects,  Ijut  the  action  is  much  slighter. 
They  are  best  combined  with  other  aperients, 
and  include  phosphate  of  soda,  tartrate  of 
potash,  sulphate  of  soda,  sulphate  of  magnesia, 
citrate  of  potash,  and  cream  of  tartar,  in  small 
quantities. 

saline-waters,  5.  pi. 

Hygiene :  Waters  with  salts  in  solution. 
Those  which  have  sulphate  of  soda  or  sul- 
pliate  of  magnesia  as  their  chief  ingredients, 
are  at  Epsfiin,  Cheltenham,  Leamington, 
Piillna,  Seidlitz,  Carlsbad,  and  lilarienbad ; 
those  with  sulphate  or  carbonate  of  lime,  or 
both,  are  the  thermal  waters  of  Bat'i  and 
Buxton  ;  those  with  carbonate  or  bicarbonate 
of  soda  are  Ems,  TepUfcz,  &c. 

S^i-line'-ness,  s.  [Eng.  saline,  a. ;  -ne^s.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  saline ;  salinity. 

sal-i-nif -er-oiis,  a.  [Lat.  *salinus  =  saline, 
and/ero=to  bear,  to  produce.]  Producing 
salt ;  saliferous. 

Sa-lin'-i-form,  a.  [Lafc.  *srf"iws=:  saline,  and 
'forma  =  form.]    Having  the  form  of  salt. 


Ba-lin'-i-tJ^,  s.    [Eng.  saliJie,  a. ;  -Uy.)    Tha 
'quality  or  state  of  being  saline ;  saliueuess. 
"  Experiments  were  made  as  to  the  ialinitj/  of  watec" 
—Field,  Dea  2fi,  1885. 

s&l-i-nom'-e-ter,  s.  [Eng.  saline;  o  connect., 
and  meter.]  An  apparatus  or  instrument  for 
ascertaini»g  the  salinity  of  water,  or  the 
density  of  brine  in  the  boilers  of  marine  steam- 
engines.  The  ther  mo  metrical  method  is  by 
ascertaining  the  boiling-point  of  the  brine. 
This  is  used  in  salt-works,  the  scale  being 
graduated  to  indicate  percentages.  The  hydro- 
metric  method  is  by  finding  its  specific  gravity 
at  a  given  temperature. 

sa-li-nd-ter-rene',  a.  [Lat.  *sdlinti$^s 
'saline,  and  Eng.  terrene.]  Pertaining  to,  or 
consisting  of  salt  and  earth. 

•  sa-lin'-ofis,  a.  [hat.  ^salinus.]  Saline,  salty. 

"Ascribe  their  Induration  . .  .  unto  saltnout  EpldtM,' 
— Broume :  Vulgar  Erroura,  bk.  li.,  ch.  L 

sa-liane  (as  s^l'-ik,  or  s^-lek'),  a.  [Salic] 

sSl  -  i  -  ret' -  in,  s.  [Eng.  sali(cin)f  and  Gr. 
priTiini  (rhetine)  =  resin.] 

Chtm. :  CyHfiO.  A  resinous  body  produced 
by  the  action  of  dilute  acids  on  saligenin  or  on 
salicin.  Insoluble  in  water  and  ammonia, 
soluble  in  alcohol,  ether,  and  strong  acetia 
acid,  but  reprecipitated  from  their  solutions 
by  water. 

sSl-is-biir'-i-a,  a.  [Named  after  Richard 
Anthony  SalisOury,  an  English  botanist.] 

1.  Bot.:  A  genus  of  Taxaceae.  Salisburia 
adiantifolia,  the  Ginkgo,  or  Maiden-hair  tree, 
is  sixty  to  eighty  feet  high,  with  a  straight 
trunk,  a  pyramidal  head,  and  fan-shaped  de- 
ciduous leaves,  with  forked  veins. 

2.  Palceobot. :  From  the  London  Clay. 

*  sSil'-ite,  v.t.     [Lat.  salitiis,  pa.  par.  of  «aM» 

=  to  make  salt;  sai=  salt.]    To  salt ;  to  im- 
pregnate or  season  with  salt. 

S^l'-ith-ol,  s.     [Eng.  saliicyV);  (e)t7i(yl),  and 

SUflF.  -Ol.]      [PdENETOL.] 

sa-li'-va,  s.  [Lat. ;  cf.  Gr.  a-ioKov  (sialon)  = 
'spittle;*  Russ.  slinct.]    [Slime.] 

Physiol. :  The  salivary  secretion  or  spittle. 
It  consists  partly  of  animal  principles  (osma- 
zome,  mucus,  and  ptyaline),  and  partly  of 
saline,  which  closely  resemble  those  of  thft 
blood.  Saliva  moistens  the  food,  and  thus 
assists  in  mastication  and  digestion.  In  some 
animals  it  has  a  solvent  action  on  certain  > 
food  stuffs.     It  converts  starch  into  sugar. 

sa-li'-val,  a.  [Eng.  saliv(a) ;  -al.]  Pertaining 
*tu  saliv'a ;  salivary. 

"  Smnll  canals  like  the  aalival."  —  Grew:  Cotmo. 
Sacra,  bk.  1.,  ch.  v. 

t  sa-li'-van,  a.  [Eng.  saliv(a) ; -an.]  Salivary 
(q.v.).      • 

"  May  it  not  be  that  the  aaZioan  secretion  contains 
a  larger  quantity  of  active  principle?"— /*i-oc.  ZooL 
Soc,  1882,  p.  632. 

Sal'-i-vant,  a.  &  s.  [Lat.  salivans,  pr,  par.  of 
salivo  =  to  spit  forth,  to  salivate.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Exciting  or  producing  saliva- 
tion ;  salivating. 

B.  As  subst. :  That  which  excites  .or  pro- 
duces salivation. 

Sal'-i-va-ry,  a.  [Lat.  salivariv^,  from  saliva; 
Fr.  sali'vaire.]  Pertaining  to  saliva  ;  secreting 
or  conducting  saliva  ;  salival. 

"  Such  animals  aa  swallow  their  allmeuts  without 
chewing,  want  salivary  gliiuda." — Arbuthnot :  On  Ali- 
ments, ch.  1. 

salivary-cells,  s.  pi.  Cells  within  the 
saccules  or  alveoli  of  the  salivary  glands. 

salivary-glands,  s.  pi. 

Anat.  :  Glands  secreting  saliva.  They  am 
the  parotid,  sub-lingual,  and  sub-maxillary 
glands,  composed  of  minute  follicles  con- 
nected by  branches  of  thin  duct,  nn  which 
they  are  set  like  grapes  on  the  stalk,  sur- 
rounded by  blood-vessels  and  areolar  tissue. 

sal'-i-vate,  v.t.  [Lat.  salivatus,  pa.  par.  of 
salivo  =  to  salivate.]  To  purge  by  the  salivary 
glands  ;  to  excite  or  produce  an  unusual  secre- 
tion and  discharge  of  saliva  in,  generally  by 
the  use  of  mercury  ;  to  produce  ptyalism  in. 
"  The  methods  of  salivating  are  divers,  but  all  bf 
mercury."—  Wiseman  :  Surgery,  bk.  viii,,  ch,  x. 

Sal-i-va'-tlon,  s.  [Lat.  salivatio ;  Fr,  sali- 
vation.]    The  act  or  process  of  exciting  or 


WmI,  bo^;  p6^t,  J^l;  cat,  9ell,  cborns,  9liin,  bencli;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a^;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist 
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producing  an  unusual  secretion  anddlscliarge 
of  saliva,  generally  by  the  use  of  mercury  ; 
ptyalism;  an  abnormally  abundant  secretion 
and  tiGW  of  Kaliva. 

"  The  humour  of  salivation  Is  not  properly  spittle." 
— WUetnan:  Siu-gery,  bk,  vlii.,  ch.  x. 

■  sa-li'-VOUS,  a.  (Lat.  salivosiis,  from  saliva; 
Ft.  suliveus;  Sp.  scUivoso.]  Pertaining  to 
saliva ;  partaking  of  the  nature  or  qualities  of 
ftativa  ;  consisting  of,  or  abounding  in  saliva. 

"There  happeneth  nn  elongation  of  the  uvula, 
through  the  aounclauce  of  tafivoug  humour  flowing 
upon  It."— WUeman:  Sivrgery,  bk.  viii,,  ch.  vii 

Ba'-lJtXt  8.    (Lat.  =  a  willow ;  cf.  Gael.  &  Ir. 
aeileach;  yfel.hellg;  Cornish  Ae;afc  =  a  willow.) 
1.  Bot :  Willow ;  the  typical  genus  of  Sali- 
caceae  (q.v.).    Catkins  erect,  their  scales  quite 
entire ;    perianth    none,   except   one  or  two 
nectariferous  glands  ;  stamens  two,  combined 
into  one,  or  two  to  five ;  stigmas  two,  entire  or 
cloven  into  two.  Known  species  160.  One  reason 
why  the  species  have  been  unduly  multiplied, 
and  why  much  difficulty  exists  in  determining 
finally  how  many  theie  are,  is  the  occurrence 
of  hybrids.     The  willow  genus  is  popularly 
divided  into  sallows,  osiers,  and  willows  (q.v.). 
All  are  trees  or  shrubs,  loving  moist  places 
and  growing  rapidly.    They  vary  greatly  in 
size,  from  S.  clba,  sixty  feet  high,  valuable  as 
s   timber  tree,  growing  with  rapidity,  and 
producing  much  wood,  to  S.  herbacea,  only  a 
few  inches.    S.  arctica  and  S.  polaris  go  fur- 
themorth  than  any  other  known  woody  jtlants 
The  bark  of  many  is  used  for  tanning,  and  is 
about  half  as  valuable  as  that  of  oak.    Many 
are  used  for  hoops  and  basket  work,  spet^if. 
S.  viminalis  [Osier],  S.  stipiilaris,  S.  ntbra. 
S.  ForbyaTia,  S.  iria^idra,  S.  ■mollissima,  and 
S.  vitellina.    One  of  the  toughest  is  S.  pur- 
purea, and  it  has  a  very  bitter  bark.    A  resin 
exudes  from  the  fragrant  leaves  of  S.  pentaTidra. 
Various  Indian  species  are  used  for  basket- 
work,  the  bark  for  tanning,  and  the  young 
shoots  and  the  leaves  to  feed  cattle.     Dr. 
Majendie,  believed  that  the  salicin  made  from 
Bome  species  was  a  febrifuge  like  quinine. 
He  specially  valued  the  European  S.  purpurea, 
S.  Helix,  S.  pentandra,  S.  Ihisselliana,  S.  vitel- 
Hna,  and  the  American  S.  eriocepkala,  S.  nigra, 
S.  eonifera.    Dr.  Garrod  believed  them  useless 
for  the  purpose.  A  decoction  of  the  bark  of  S. 
Caprea  has  good  effect  in  psoriasis.   In  Egypt, 
the  sweet-scented  catkins  of  S.  asgyptiaca  are 
uaed  in  preparing  a  meilicated  water,  said  to 
be  cardiac  and  sudorific.     In  England,  S.  alba 
ajid  S.  rosTnarini/olia  were  once  credited  with 
Blmilar  j.roperties.     Willows  are  very  common 
in   the   United   States,   there   being    about  25 
species,  usually  found  by  water  cuui^es  or  along 
the  sides  of  ditches.    Of  tlie  introduced  species 
the  Weeping  Willow  {S.  Bfibylonica)    is  most 
valued,  its  beautifully  pendant  branches  and 
twigs  giving  it  a  highly  ornamental  appearance. 

2.  Palceobot.  :  From  the  Cretaceous  rocks  of 
North  Amei-ica  and  the  Middle  Eocene  of 
Bournemouth. 

*8alle,  £.    [Sale  (3),  «.] 

-S&l'-lee,  s.     [See  def.] 

Geog. ;  A  seaport  on  the  west  coast  of  Mo- 
rocco. The  inhabitants  were  formerly  notorious 
for  ttieir  piracy. 

l^llee-man,  s. 

*  1.  Ord.  Laiig. ;  An  inhabitant  of  Bailee ;  a 
pirate. 

2.  Zool. :  Velella  vidgaris.  [Ct  Portuguese 
ICau-of-war.] 

"  [In]  the  accompanying  illustration  may  be  seen  a 
lemarkable  creature,  called  by  the  popnlkr  niuna  ot 
Satle«  -  man,  siuue. 
times  corrupted,  in 
nauticAl  fashion,  to 
Sally -m»u."—  tVood  : 
IKuK.  Nat.  ITitt.,  iii. 
739. 

[SELUiNDERS.] 

*»ai'-letq).*sal- 
et,  *sal-ade, 
^sal-ette,s.  [0. 

Pr.  salade,  from 
Ital.  celata  =  a 
helmet,  from  Lat.  sallet. 

€C8&i  fci= engrav  ed , 

ornamented,  from  ccelo  =  to  engrave,  to  orna- 
ment ;  ccelum  =  a  chisel,  a  graver.] 

Old  Arm. :  A  light  kind  of  helmet,  intro- 
duced during  the  fifteenth  century,  chiefly 
for  the  use  of  foot-soldiers.    They  were  made 


with  movable  and  fixed  visors,  as  shown  in 
the  illustration. 

"  Many  a  time,  but  for  a  lallst,  ray  brain-pftn  had 
bean  cleft  with  a  hrowu-bllV'—ShaJcesp. :  2  Meiiry  r/., 

iv.  la 

*  sal -let  (2),  *sal-let-ing,  ^.    (Salad.) 

•  sal'-li-an9e,  a.    [Saliance.] 

S^l'-li-got  ((  silent),  a.     [Fr.]    A  ragout  of 
tripe. 

tsal'-low,  v.i.    [Sallow,  a.)   To  make  sallow. 

sai'-ldw,  'salghe,  "sal-ly,  'salwe,  *sal- 
Whe,  s.  [A.S.sealh;  cogn.  with  Icel.  selja; 
Sw.  sdlg,  sdlj;  Dan.  selje ;  Ger.  sahlweide; 
O.  H.  Ger.  salaftA ;  Lat.  sal'tx;  Gael,  seilea^h; 
Ir.  sail,  saileach :  Wei.  helyg ;  Gr.  eKitoi  (heWce)  ; 
Fi'.  saule,  saulx;  Ital.  saleio,  salce.] 
X.  Botany  : 

(1)  Salix  Caprea,  the  Common  Sallow,  called 
also  the  Goat  Willow  and  Palm.  [Palm- 
SDNDAV.]    It  flowers  in  April  and  May. 

"  Bend  the  pliant  taUow  to  a  shield." 

Fawket :  Theocritua,  Idyl.  16. 

(2)  (PL) :  One  of  the  three  popular  divisions 
of  the  genus  Salix.  Trees  or  shrubs,  generally 
with  downy,  branched  stipules;  obovate, 
hoary,  more  or  less  wrinkled  leaves,  stipulate, 
with  conspicuous  veins  on  their  lower  side. 
Sallows  are  burnt  to  make  charcoal. 

2.  Entom. :  The  genus  Xauthia,  specif,  the 
Sallow-moth  (q.v.). 

sallow-kitten,  s. 

Entom. :  A  British  moth,  Dicranwa  fureiUa, 
allied  to  the  Puss-moth  (q.v.X 

sallow-moth,  s. 

Entom. :  Xauthia  cerago,  a  moth  with  pale 
yellow,  purplish-marked  forewings  and  white 
hindwings.  The  violet-brown  larva  feeds  on 
the  Hallow. 

saUow-thom,  a. 

Bot. :  The  genus  Hippophae  (q.v-X 

sal'-low,  *sal-ow,  *  sal-owe,  "salwlie, 

a.  [ A.S.  salu ;  cogn.  with  Dut.  zakiw  =  tawny, 
yellow  ;  Icel.  solr  =  yellowish  ;  O.  H.  Ger. 
saZo  =  dusky ;  M.  H.  Ger.  sai;  Fr.  sate  =  dirty.] 
Of  a  yellowish  colour  ;  of  a  pale,  sickly  colour, 
tinged  with  dark  yellow.  (Applied  to  the 
skin  or  complexion.) 

"  What  a  deal  of  brine 
Hath  washed  thy  sallow  cheeks  (or  Rosaliue," 

Shakcsp.  :  Romeo  A  Juliet,  il.  3. 

*  sal'-low-ish,  a.       [Eng.  sallow,  a. ;    -ish.] 
Rather  sallow  ;  somewhat  sallow  in  colour. 


sal'-low-ness,  s.  [Eng.  sallow;  -ness.]  Tlie 
quality  or  state  of  being  sallow;  paleness 
tinged  with  a  dark  yellow  colour. 

"  A  fish  diet  would  give  such  a  gallowness  to  the 
celebrated  beji-uties  of  this  island,  as  would  scarce 
make  them  distinguishable  from  those  of  France."— 
AddUon. 

sal'-ly,  s.  [Ft.  saillie,  prop.  fern,  of  sailli, 
pa.  par.  of  saillir  =  to  go  out,  to  sally  (q.v.) ; 
Sp.  salida;  Port,  sahida  ;  Ital.  salita.l 

1.  Ordinary  Language : 

*1,  A  leaping  forth;  a  darting,  a  spring,  a 
bound. 

"  I  make  a  sudden  sally. 
And  sparkle  out  among  the  fern. 

2'eimyion :  The  Sroak,  24. 

2.  A  rushing  or  bursting  forth;  a  breaking 
out ;  a  sudden  eruption  ;  specifically,  a  sud- 
den breaking  or  rushing  out  of  troops  from  a 
besieged  place  to  attack  the  besiegers. 

♦  3.  An  excursion,  a  trip,  a  run. 

"  Every  one  shall  know  a  country  better,  that  makes 
often  sallits  into  it,  and  traverses  It  up  and  down." — 
Locke. 
4.  A  spring  or  darting  of  intellect,  fancy,  or 
Imagination;  a  flight  of  fancy,  liveliness,  wit, 
or  t^e  Lke. 

"  With  men?  saUien 
Sini;iug  their  chant.' 
Longfellow  .*  Blind  Oirl  of  CouM'Oudi. 

•5.  An  act  of  levity  or  extravagance;  a 
frolic,  an  escapade ;  wild  gaiety. 

"  We  find  pe^^ple  very  brisk  and  active  In  seasoDB  of 
Joy,  breaking  out  continually  into  wanton  and  extra- 
vatfaut  sallies." — Searcli:  Light  of  Nature,  voL  i.,  pt. 
ii.,  ch.  xxi. 
II.  Arch. :  A  projection  ;  the  end  of  a  piece 
of  timber  cut  with  an  interior  angle  formed 
by  two  planes  across  the  fibres,  as  the  feet  of 
common  rafters. 

sally-port,  s. 

1.  Fort. :  An  opening  cut  in  the  glacis, 
through  which  a  passage  leads  by  a  ramp  from 


the  terreplein  to  the  covpred  way  of  tlip  tn- 
terior  ;  a  postern  ; 
an  underground  J" 
passage  from  a  for- 
tification for  mak- 
ing sallies  from  the 
covered  way. 

2.  Naut. :  A  port 
on  each  quarter  for 
entering  or  leaving 
a  fire  vessel  after 
the  train  is  fired. 

sai'-lf.  *sal-y, 

v.i.     [Ft.  milli/r  =  sally-port. 

to  go  out,  to  issue, 

to  leap,  to  bound  ;  from  Lat.  salio  =  to  leap.J 

1.  To  leap  or  rush  out ;  to  dart,  burst,  or 
break  out ;  specifically,  to  rush  ont  suddenly 
as  a  body  of  troops  from  a  besieged  place,  n 
attack  the  besiegers  ;  to  make  a  sally. 

"  Thlnk'flt  thou  we  will  not  tall]/  forth. 
To  fluoil  the  spoiler  as  we  may  ?' 

Scott :  Lady  of  the  LaKe,  ▼.  IL 

2.  To  spring,  to  issue. 

•'  Afl  to  the  hunted  hart,  the  ^nJtyinq  spring." 

I'homS'H  ■  Siiuimer,  «4. 

SSl'-l^  Luiin,  s.  [Sec  def.]  A  tea-cake ;  sa 
called  from  tially  Lunn,  the  pastry-cook  ol 
Bath,  who  used  to  cry  tliein  jibout  in  a  baskal 
at  the  close  of  the  eighteenth  century.  IhA 
mer,  the  baker,  bought  her  receipt,  and  niads 
a  song  about  the  buns. 

"  Tell  cook  to  butterthe  SaUy  Lunnt  on  both  aidem," 
—Fi£ld,  Oct  2V,  1883. 

sai-ma-giin.'-cU,  sal'-mi-gttnd,  a.     |B^ 

salmigondis;  prob.  from  Ital.  salame  =  aaB 
meat,  and  condito  =  seasoned.] 

1.  Lit.:  A  mixture  of  pickled  herrings,  eoU 
dressed  chicken,  salt  beef,  radishes,  endlT* 
olives,  &c.,  an-anged  with  regard  to  contran 
in  colour  as  well  as  flavour,  and  served  wiik 
oil,  vinegar,  pepper,  and  salt. 

2.  Fig.:  A  mixture  of  various  ingredientoi 
an  olio,  a  medley. 

sal-ma'-li-a,  ».    [Sans.  sdlmaH  =  the  speciet 

of  the  genus  described.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Bombaceae.  The  honey  el 
Sabnalia  maldbarica,  a  very  large  decidnoua 
tree  found  in  India  and  Buimah,  is  said  to  be 
purgative  and  diuretic,  the  bark  and  root 
emetic,  and  the  gum  aphrodisiac. 

sal'-mi,  sS,r-mis,  s.  [Fr.,  from  Ital.  aatomt; 
pi.  of  salame  =  salt  meat.]  A  ragout  of  roasted 
woodcocks,  larks,  thrushes,  and  other  bir^ 
and  game,  ininced  and  stewed  with  wine,  small 
pieces  of  bread,  and  other  ingredients,  intended 
to  provoke  the  appetite. 

sal'-mi-ac,  s.    [See  def.]    A  contraction  ol 

Sal-ammoniac  (q.v.). 

sal'-mite,  s.  [After  'Vicil-Salm,  Belgiuna, 
whiire  found  ;  sulT.  -ite  (Min.).^ 

Min. :  A  variety  of  Chloritoid  (q.v.X  to 
which  a  part  of  the  jirotoxide  of  iron  is  re- 
placed by  protoxide  of  manganese. 

sal'-mo,  a.    [Lat.] 

Ichthy. :  The  typical  genus  of  the  family 
Salmonidse.  Body  covered  with  small  scales ; 
mouth-cleft  wide,  the  maxillary  bones  extend- 
ing to  below  or  beyond  the  eye ;  conical  teeth 
in  jaw-bones,  on  vomer,  palatines,  and  tongue. 
Anal  short,  with  less  than  fourteen  rays; 
pyloric  appendages ;  ova  large.  Yonng  with 
parr-marks.  The  genus  is  sub-divided  into 
two  groups,  Salmones  and  Salvelini. 

s^m'-on  (I  silent),  *  sal-mon,  *  sal-mond, 
*  sau-monil,  s.  [O.  Fr.  saumon,  aawiTjiffft 
(Fr.  sauTnon),  from  Lat.  sahnonem,  accn*.  td 
salino  =  a  salmon ;  prob.  lit.  =  a  leaper,  fioim 
salio  =  to  leap ;  Sp.  salmon ;  ItaL  aaimonA,} 

Ichthy. :  The  genus  Salmo  (q.v.),  and  espe- 
cially Salmo  salar,  the  most  important  of  ana- 
dromous  food-fishes,  on  account  of  ifca  abiiad- 
ance  and  its  rich,  delicious  flavour.  Ran», 
temperate  Europe  southwards  to  43°  N.  lae., 
exceptingrivers  falling  into  theMediteiTaneai>; 
in  America  its  southern  boundary  is  41°  N-  lat. 
It  is  an  extremely  beautiful  fish,  very  Bym- 
metrical,  and  its  form  is  admirably  adapted 
to  rapid  motion,  even  against  powerful 
currents.  It  is  distinguished  from  all  other 
species  of  the  genus  by  the  form  of  the  oper- 
cular bones,  which  show  a  rounded  outline  to 
the  posterior  edge  of  the  gill-covers,  the 
longest  diameter  of  which  to  the  nose  would 
be  in  a  line  through  the  eye.     In  all  cthet 


&t&f  f^t,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;   we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;   pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine; 
'^  07#  wore*  wol^  work,  who,  sou:  mute.  cub.  ciire.  unite,  cur.  rule,  fall;  try,  Sj^rian.    £e.  oe  =  e;  ev  =  a;  qi 
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Qgual  migratory  species  the  Bame  lice  would 
pass  below  tiie  eye.  The  adult  male  flsli  is 
readily  distinguished  by  the  lower  maxillary 
itone  and  cartilage  greatly  protruding.  This 
is  veiy  remarkable  in  spenVfish,  and,  if  not 
absorbed,  may  hinder  them  from  feeding, 
causing  them  to  pine  away  and  die.  The  tail 
af  the  full-grown  Salmon  is  straight  across, 
while  in  the  grilse  and  young  Salmon  it 
is  forked.  The  colour  is  a  rich  bluish  or 
grefuish  gray  above,  clianging  to  silvery 
white  beneath,  sprinkled  above  the  lateral 
line  with  rather  large  black  spots.  It  grows 
to  a  length  of  from  four  to  five  feet,  though 
the  female  becomes  mature  at  a  length  of 
abiiut  fifteen  inches,  and  the  male  at  a  length 
«f  seven  or  eight  inches. 

"  Speaking  generally,  the  fish  in  its  full-grown  coii. 
ditiou  is  kuowu  as  the  tcUmon ;  one  on  ito  second 
return  from  the  sea  ia  often  termed  a,  gerliitg  iii  the 
Beveni,  or  a  botcher  on  its  firet  return,  when  under 
five  pounds  weight,  although  the  more  geneial  desig- 
uatiou  is  grilte ;  when  under  two  ipouuda  weight,  it  is 
nauiilly  termed  salmon-peal  by  flehmougera.  From 
one  to  two  years  before  it  haa  gone  to  the  sea,  it  is 
known  as  a  parr,  pink,  smolt,  smelt,  aalmon-fry,  Bprag, 
orm^num-jpT-tnff  (Northumberi&ud),  tamlel,  brandling, 
hngerling,  black-fin,  blue-fin,  shed,  tkegger,  gravel- 
nng,  hepper,  laspi-itig,  gravel  lasjyring,  sherling,  or 
tparling  in  Wales.  In  Northumberland,  a  iniltei-  or 
spawning  miile  is  known  as  a  rummer-cock,  or  gib-fish, 
aitd  &  salmon  as  a  limen.  In  the  Severn,  s  saluiou 
which  has  remained  in  fresh  wat<.r  during  the  eummer 
without  going  to  the  sen.  is  termed  a  laurel.  After 
■pawning,  this  fish  is  a  kelt  or  slnt,  but  a  male  is  gene- 
rally termed  a  kipper,  and  n  female  a  sJiedder  or  a  bag- 
git.  In  the  Ribble,  accerding  to  Willughby,  salmon 
of  the  hrst  year  are  termed  smeltt,  of  th«  second  year 
aprodt,  of  the  third  year  marts,  of  the  fourth  year 
jitrk-fails,  of  the  fifth  year  Italf-fish,  of  tlie  sixth  year 
galinon."—Day :  Fishes  of  Great  Brit,  tt  Irel.,  il.  68,  69. 

The  Salmon  is  an  anadrnmons  fish,  entering 
rivers  mostly  to  spawn  in  a  locality  where 
the  eggs  will  be  hatched  and  the  fry  reared. 
It  has  been  surmised  that  some  enter  rivers 
to  rid  themselves  of  marine  pai-asites.  Dur- 
ing the  summer  months  the  Salmon  roams 
along  the  coasts,  loitering  ]n  estuaries  and 
near  the  mouths  of  rivers.  On  its  way  to 
the  breeding  grounds  in  the  upper  reaches 
the  Salmon  has  many  olfstacles  to  en- 
counter, and  salmon  bddei's  are  fixed  by 
the  proprietors  of  fisheries  to  help  the  fish 
in  its  ascent.  The  eggs  are  deposited  in  a 
gravelly  bed,  and  their  deposition  and  im- 
pregnation occupies  about  ten  days.  The 
male,  as  a  rule,  keeps  guard  near  his  partner, 
and  the  Zoologist  (1847,  p.  1,650),  gives  an 
animated  account  of  a  battle  between  two 
males,  probably  for  the  possession  of  a  female, 
in  whiclj  tlie  victor  inflicted  mortal  injuries 
on  liis  fue.  When  theyoun^'  fish  emerge  fiom 
the  egg,  the  umbilical  vussel  is  still  attached 
to  their  stomachs,  and  the  nourishment  con- 
tained therein  serves  tlieni  for  several  weeks, 
during  which  time  they  lif  concealed  amonL^ 
the  stones  at  the  bottom  of  the  stream.  Till 
their  second  year  they  remain  in  the  river, 
■when  they  commence  their  migratory  career. 
Tlie  pollution  of  rivers  and  other  causes  have 
led  to  a  great  diminution  in  the  numbers  of 
Salmon,  and  for  many  years  their  artificial 
propagation  has  been  successfully  carried 
on.  Salmon  weie  formerly  exceedingly  abun- 
dant in  the  rivers  of  New  England  and  eastern 
Canada,  but  their  numbers  have  been  greatly 
reduced  by  indisLiiminate  fisliing,  while  from 
some  rivers,  once  full,  the  Connecticut,  for 
instance,  they  have  disappeared.  In  some 
rivers  pf  the  Pacific  States,  particularly  tlie 
Columbia,  they  are  very  abundant,  though 
over-fishing  is  causing  a  rapid  decrease  in  their 
DuiHberg.  The  rivers  of  Alaska  also  contain 
salmon  in  abundance.  Great  quantities  are 
annually  canned  in  the  Pacific  region,  whence 
tiipy  «re  sent  to  all  parte  of  the  world.  The 
government  is  actively  engaged  in  the  effort  to 
reirtock  these  streams  with  salmon,  and  also  to 
prevent  the  destructiv*  methodfi  of  fishing  in 
•n>gnt. 

salmon-berry,  3. 
Bi>t, .  Rubus  spectaMlia. 

salmon-colour,  a.     The  colonr  of  the 
fle^  of  the  salmon. 

salmon-coloured,  «.    Of  the  colour  of 
the  flesh  of  the  salmon. 

salmon-fishery,  5.  Aplaee  where  Salmon 
hshing  IB  carried  on.  The  salmon  catch  in  the 
Columbia  River,  Oregon,  amounts  to  aa  much 
aa  2,000,000  pounds  a  year.  The  bulk  of  these 
are  canned  and  shii.ped.  Alaska  also  adds 
a  large  quota  to  the  annual  exportation.  In 
Burope,  Norway  and  the  British  Islands 
liirnish  the  best  salmon  fisheries.  The  annual 
catch  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  is  about  , 
700,000  pounds. 


salmon-ladder,  salmon-stair,  5.    a 

fish-way  (q.v.). 

salmon-Stair, «.    [Salmon-labdeo.] 
salmon-trout,  s. 

Ichthy.  :  Salmo  trutta;  a  North  European 
fish,  much  more  common  in  Scotland  than  in 
England.  Its  habits  are  those  of  the  Salmon. 
It  attains  a  length  of  about  three  feet ;  upper 
parts  blackish,  usually  with  a  purplish  tinge 
on  the  silvery  sides,  under  part  silvery. 
Called  also  Sea-trout,  and  in  Wales  and 
Ireland  White-trout.  The  fiesli  is  pink,  richly 
flavoured,  and  much  esteemed. 

sal-mo'-nes,  s.  pi.  [Lat.,  pi.  of  salmo  (q.v.).] 
Ichthy. :  Salmon  and  Trout  having  teeth  on 
the  body,  as  well  as  on  the  head,  of  the 
vomer.  The  species  are  very  numerous ; 
among  the  chief  are  Salvw  salar  (the  Salmon), 
S.  (rHtto.  (Sea-trout  or  Saluion-trout),  .S.  fario 
(Common  Trout),  S.  lemanus  (the  Lake  Leman 
Trout),  S.  gallivensis  (Galway  Sea-trout),  S. 
feroz  (the  great  Lake-trout),  S.  stOTnachicibs 
(the  Gillaroo),  S.  levenensis  (the  Locli  Leven 
Trout),  and  S.  namaycush  (the  great  Lake- 
trout  of  North  America), 

^S^m.'-on-et  (I  silent),  s.  [Eng.  salmon; 
dimin.  sulf.  -et.]     A  little  salmon,  a  samlet. 

Sal-mon'-lC,  a.  [Eng.  salmon  ;  'ic.]  Derived 
from  the  salmon. 

salmonio-acid,  s. 

Chem:  A  reddish  fatty  acid,  existing,  ac- 
cording to  Freniy,  in  the  reddish  muscles  of 
various  species  of  salmon.    (Walts.) 

Sal-mdn'-i-dS9,  s.  pi.  [Lat.  salvio,  genit 
salmoa(is);  fern.  pi.  adj.  sutt'.  -idos.] 

1.  Ichthy. :  A  family  of  Physostomi  (q.v.). 
Body  generally  covered  with  scales ;  head 
naked,  no  barbels ;  margin  of  upper  jaw 
formed  by  the  intermaxillaries  mesially  and 
by  the  maxillaries  laterally ;  belly  rounded ; 
small  adipose  fin  behind  the  dorsal ;  pyloric 
appendages  generally  numerous,  rarely  absent ; 
air-bladder  large,  simple ;  pseudobranchiae 
present.  The  ova  fall  into  tJie  cavity  of  the 
abdomen  before  exclusion.  The  genera  aie 
numerous,  and  valuable  as  food-fishes.  They 
are  fresli-water  and  marine  (deep-sen).  The 
former  are  i^eculiar  to  the  temperate  and  arctic 
regions  of  the  noithern  hemisiihere,  one  oc- 
curring in  New  Zealand,  and  many  of  them 
descend  to  the  sea  periodically  or  occasionally. 

2.  Palceont.  .-  From  the  Cretaceous  onward, 

[OSMERUS.] 

Salm'-dn-6id  (I  silent),  «.  &  «.   [Eng.  salmon; 

■oid.] 

A,  As  adj. :  Belonging  to,  characteristic  of, 
or  resembling  the  genus  Salmo  (q.v.). 

"The  fibrous  condition  of  the  saljnonoicl  skeleton." 
— Ctunther  :  Study  <tf  I'lshes,  p.  641. 

E.  As  subst. :  Any  fish  of  the  genus 
Salmo  (q.v.). 

"Chemistry  has  not  supplied  us  yet  with  an  analysis 
of  tlie  substance  which  gives  the  yiuk  colour  tu  the 
flesh  of  many  salrrKmoids ;  but  there  Is  liLUi-  doubt 
that  it  is  identical  with  aud  (iroduced  by  the  luyuitnts 
of  many  salt-  and  fresh-water  Crustacejuia,  wliiJh  /i.rio 
a  favourite  food  of  these  fishes." — Uunther :  atady  of 
Fiihes,  p.  C33. 

ga-loii',  s.  [Fr.]  [Saloon.]  An  apartment 
'for  the  reception  of  company ;  a  baloon,  a 
picture-gallery  ;  hence,  in  the  plural,  fashion- 
able assemblages,  circles  of  fashionable  society. 

Sa-lo6n',  s.  [Fr.  salon,  from  O.  H.  Ger.  sal 
"(Ger.  saal)  =  a  dwelling,  a  house,  a  hall ;  cogn. 
with  Icel.  saXr;  A.S.  scei,  seU,'\ 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  A  spacious  and  elegant  apartment  for  the 
reception  of  company  or  the  exhibition  of 
works  of  art ;  a  hall  of  reception  ;  a  large 
public  room  ;  a  hall  for  public  entertainments ; 
an  apartment  for  specific  public  use. 

"  He  bad  descended  from  the  proud  saloon.' 

Wordsworth:  Excumion,  bk.  vi. 

S.  A  refreshment- bar,  a  public-house. 
{Amer.) 

IL  Arch.:  Alofty,  spacious  hall,  frequently 
vaulted  at  the  top,  and  usually  compreliend- 
ing  two  stories,  with  two  ranges  of  windows. 
It  is  often  in  the  middle  of  a  building,  and  is 
sometimes  lighted  from  the  top. 

saloon-carriage,  saloon-car,  s. 

Rail.-eng. :  A  passenger-car  fitted  up  with 
sofas  and  chairs. 

"He  stepped  lightly  from  the  aaloon-car  placed  at 
his  disposal  by  the  obliging  officials."— iS£,  James't 
Gazette,  Oct.  16,  18S6. 


[  *  sa-loop',  *  sa-lop'p  a.    [Salep.] 

1.  Salep(q.v.). 

2.  A  similar  beverage  prepared  from  an  itt- 
fusion  of  Sassafius  bark,  and  formerly  sold  ia 
the  streets  of  London  in  the  early  morning 

"  There  is  a.  compoeitiou,  the  ground-work  of  which 
I  have  understood  to  be  the  sweet  wood  ycleut  aaag^ 
fras.  This  wood  boiled  down  to  a  kind  of  tea,  and 
tempered  with  an  infusion  of  milk  and  su^ar,  hnth  to 
some  biBtes  a  delicacy  beyond  tljs  Chlua  luxury  .  .  . 
Tiiie  is  saloop. " — Lamb  :  l^aiae  of  Ohiwney-ttoeepera. 

*  saloop-house,  s.  A  house  where  sa- 
loop was  prepaied  and  sold.  {Old  &  New 
London,  i.  69.) 

*  sa-lo'-pi-an,  a.  [Eng.  salop ;  -tou.]    Of,  or . 

pertaining  tib  saloop  (q.v.).  : 

"The  only  Salopian  house."— Zamfr.'  Praise  at 
Chimneysweepers. 

sal'-pa,  s.      [Lat.,   from    Gr.   o-oAnT)  (saipS), 

a-dpTnj  (sarpe)  =  a  sea-fish.] 

Zool.  :  The  typical  genus  of  Salpidse  (q.v.). 
Animal  sub-cylindrical,  half  an  inch  to  ten 
inches  long,  truncated  in  front,  pointed  be- 
hind. They  have  a  transparent,  elast/ic  outer 
tunic,  elongated,  compressed,  and  open  at 
both  extremities.  A  single  narrow,  plicated, 
ribbon  -  shaped  branchia  extends  obliquely 
across  the  pallial  ca\ity.  Sexes  distinct,  with 
alternation  of  generations.  The  young  Sal- 
pians  quit  their  parent  in  long  chains  ;  aftw 
floating  about  for  a  time  the  society  is  dis- 
solved, and  each  produces  a  solitary  young 
one  like  itself ;  in  the  next  generation  tlien 
is  a  chain  again. 

salpa-chain,  s.    [Salpa.] 

t  sal'-pi-an,  s.  [Salpa.]  A  mollusc  belongiDg 
to  the  genus  Salpi  (q.v.). 

"  In  the  transparent  aalpiane  these  fibres  are  grouped 
lu  flat  t>andB. "—  Woodward  :  MoUusca  (ed.  1875),  pL  Ifc 

*  sal'-pi-eon,    *.       [Fi-.    &   Sp.,    from    Sp^ 

saipicar=.  to  besprinkle;  Poi-t.  aoijJtcar  =  to 
powder,  to  corn,  from  so!  =  salt,  and  piear 
—  to  pi-ick.]  A  di.sh  composed  of  the  remains 
of  meat  and  vegetables,  cut  into  dice,  and 
heated  in  brown  or  white  sauce. 

sal'-pi-dw,  3.  pi.  [Lat.  sxilpia);  fem.  pL  adj. 
sutf.  -itte.] 

Zool.  :  A  family  of  Tunicata  (q.v.).  Oceanic 
moUuscoKls,  alternately  solid  or  united  in  cir- 
culai"  or  lengtlieiied  groups.  Branchial  and 
ati'ial  apertures  at  oppo.site  ends  of  the  body. 

sal-pi-gl6s-sid'-e-se,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat 
sulpigtussis,  genit.  salpigLossid(is) ;  Lat.  fem. 
pi.  adj.  suff.  -ece.] 

Bot. :  A  sub-order  of  Sernphulariacefe.  In- 
florescence entirely  centrifugal ;  aestivation  of 
the  corolla  either  plaited,  or  plaited  imbricate, 
the  two  u[)[»er  segments  being  external.  (Ben- 
tham.)    Miei'S  places  it  under  his  Atropaceffl, 

sal-pi-gl6s'-SiS,  s.  [Gr.  trdKmy^  (salpingx)  = 
a  tube,  and  yktoaaa.  (glossa)  =  the  tongue. 
Named  from  tlie  tongue-like  style  in  th© 
mouth  of  the  corolla.] 

Bot. :  The  typical  genus  of  Salpiglossidea 
(q.v.).  Herbaceous,  viscid  plants,  wiUt  showy 
flowers.    Natives  of  Chili. 

Sal~pin-gi'-tis,  s.     [Gr.  odKiny^  (salpingo)  =z 
a  trunip;jt.  a  tube  ;  suff.  -itis.] 
Pathol.  :  Inflammation  of  the  oviducts. 

sal-p!n-gca'-ca,  s,  [Gr.  adKiny^  (salpinx). 
genit.  o-oATTLyyos  (salpinggos)  =  a  trumpet,  aaa 
oi/cew  (oikeo)  =  to  inhabit,] 

Zool.  :  The  typical  genua  of  the  family 
Salpingoecidje  (q.v.).  AnimalcnlM  solitary, 
plastic,  and  variable  in  form,  secreting  ana 
inhabiting  a  fixed,  chitinous,  ti-au-sparert 
sheath,  either  sessile  or  mounted  on  a  pedicla. 
They  inhabit  salt  and  fresh  water,  and  in- 
crease usually  by  transverse  fission.  Kenfe 
divides  them  into  two  sections,  according  »a 
(1)  the  pedicle  is  absent,  rudimentary,  or  ex- 
ceptionally developed,  or  (2)  pei-aistent,  and 
conspicuously  developed.    Specioa  numeroua. 

S&l-pin-goe'-9i-dSB,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  SfO- 
pingcec{a);  Lat.  fem.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idai.] 

Zool.  :  A  family  of  Choano-flagellata,  witk 
three  genera :  Salpingoeea,  Lagenceca,  and  Poly- 
oeca.  Animalcules  secreting  and  inhabiting 
independent  or  socially  united  sheaths  or  lo- 
rica,  free-floating  or  attached  to  aquatic  ob- 
jects ;  flagellum  single,  terminal,  with  collar, 
contractile  vesicles  two  or  more,  posterior,  en- 
doplast  sub-central.  From  saltand  fresh  water. 


Bou,  b^;  poi^t,  jtf^l;  cat,  9011,  chorus,  fliin,  benQh;  go,  gem;  thin,  tbis;  sin,  a^;  expect,  Xenopboa,  e^lBt.    -ing. 
-elaai,  -tiau  =  slig-n.   -tion,  -sion  —  sliun;  -tion,  -§ion  =  zhun-    -clous,  -tious,  -sious  =  shus.    -ble,  -^e,  &c.  —  bel,  d^l. 
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•ftl'-pinx,  s.     [Gr.=  a  tube  or  trumpet.) 
*  L  Miisic :  The  ancient  Greek  trumpet 
2.  Amu.:  The  Eustachian  tube  (q.T.>. 

^il'-sa,  8.     [See  def.]     An  abbreviatioD  far 

Barsaparilla. 

«ai'-SJ>-fy,  «.    [SALsirr-l 

"  sal-sa-men-tar'-i-ons,  a.  fLat.  salsa- 
meiUariiLs,  from  sat  =  salt.]  FertainiDg  to,  or 
contaiuiug  salt ;  salted. 

Balse,  f.     [Fr.,  from  Lat.  salsus  =  salted.] 

Geol. :  An  eruption  of  raud,  with  heat  and 
vapour,  from  a  vent  in  a  locality  where  there 
is  no  volcano  cf  the  normal  type. 

Bal -si-f^,  sSl'-sa-tsr,  s.  [Fr.  salsifis  =  goats- 
beard.] 

Bot. :  T^agopogon  forrifolius,  an  Kuropean 
garden  plant,  cultivated  to  some  extent  in 
Europe  and  the  United  States.  The  root  is 
excellent  when  cooked.  It  may  be  boiled  and 
served  with  sauce,  fried  in  batter,  stewed, 
scalloped,  or  made  into  croquettes. 

■U-sil'-la,  s.    [Sp.,  from'  Lat.  salsus  =  salted.] 
Bot. :  The  tubers  of  Bomarea  edulis  of  St. 
Domingo. 

*S^-Sd-&9'-id,  a.  [Lat.  aalsits  =a3iit,  and 
Eng.  acid.]  Having  a  taste  compounded  of 
saltuess  and  sourness. 

«&l'-SO-la,  i.     [From  Lat.  sal  =  salt.] 

Bot. :  Sa'iCtwort,  a  genus  of  Ghenopodiaceae. 
Flowers  perfect,  with  two  bracts  at  the  base ; 
depals  five,  rarely  four ;  stamens  five,  rarely 
three;  style  elongate  ;  stigmas  two  or  three. 
Found  in  temperate  climates.  Known  species 
about  thirty.  One,  SaUola  Kali,  it>  common,  and 
has  an  angled,  much-branched  stem,  and  pale- 
greenish  sessile  flowers,  with  three  leaf-like 
bracts  at  the  base  of  each,  and  is  common  on 
sandy  seashores.  It  yields  immense  quantities 
of  soda,  whence  its  name. 

•&l-s6-la'-ceous  (ce  as  sli)»  a.  [Mod.  Lat. 
salsnlia) ;  Eng.  adj.  suflF. -aceous.]  Pertaining, 
or  belonging  to  the  genus  Salsola  (q.v.). 

S^-su'-gi-nose.  a.    [Salsuoinous.] 

Bot. :  Growing  in  places  overflowed  by  salt 
water. 

*  S^-SU'-gin-oiis,  o.  [Lat.  sahugo,  genit. 
udsitginiSt  from  scxZ=:salt.]  Saltish;  some- 
what salt ;  biuckish. 

"The  distinction  of  snlts,  whereby  they  nre  dlB- 
crimjiiated  into  acid,  volatile,  or  Balsnginaus,  if  I  may 
■o  call  tlie  fugitive  salts  of  auimal  subataiices,  and 
fixed  or  alcallzate,  may  appear  of  much  use  iu  Datural 
philosophy."— fioyls ."  Worht,  L  765. 

B&lt,  s.  fta.  [A.S.  sealt  ;  cogn.  with  Dut.  2(ml; 
Icel.  saU;  Dan.  &  Sw.  salt;  Goth,  salt;  Ger. 
$al3;  Fr.  sd;  Ital.  sale;  Sp.  saX;  Russ.  soU; 
Wei.  ftate,  halen ;  Lab.  sal ;  Gr.  oA?  Qials) ; 
Bansc.  aara;  IceL  saZ(r=  salt  (a.);  Wei.  kaUt.^ 
A.  As  substantive : 
L  Ordinary  LangiLoge: 

1.  TAt. :  In  the  same  sense  as  II,  2. 

"  If  you  n'aut  to  know  how  good  salt  is  eee  a  cov  eat 
ft" — Scrilmer'a  Magasane,  Nov.,  1873,  p.  SL 

2.  Figuratively : 

•(1)  A  vessel  for  holding  salt ;  a  salt-cellar. 

"  Salts  of  pure  gold," — MiddUton  :  Workes,  v.  491. 

•(2)  That  wliich  seasons  or  gives  flavour; 
that  wliicli  preserves  fiora  corruption. 

"  Ye  are  the  salt  of  the  earth." — Matthete  v.  IS. 

•(3)  Taste,  smack,  flavour, 

"Though  we  are  justices  and  doctors  and  chorch- 
men,  Mr.  Page,  we  h^ve  ?ome  snlt  of  our  youth  in  us." 
— Shiikesp. :  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,  ii.  S. 

(4)  Wit,  pungency,  smartness,  sarcasm, 

"Salt  and  amartneas."— T^ttodon .■  Sermons,  L  79. 

(5)  A  marshy  place  flooded  by  the  tide. 
(Prov.) 

(6)  A  sailor,  especially  an  old  sailor.  (Colloq.) 

"An  old  inlt,  sitting  ac  the  XWlec'—DaUy  Tele- 
graph,  Sept.  11, 1B85. 

IL  Technically : 
1.  Chemistry: 

(1)  (Sing,):  [Sodium-chloeide]. 

(2)  (PI.):  Applied  in  a  general  sense  to 
compounds  of  a  metal  and  a  halogen,  as 
sodium  chloride,  NaCl ;  and  to  compounds 
formed  by  the  union  of  an  acid  and  a  base, 
nitrate  of  silver,  AgNGs-  In  its  fuller  signifi- 
cation the  term  suggests  a  compound  which 
can  suffer  rapid  double  decomposition  with 


another  soluble  sub.stance,  as  when  solutions 
of  chloride  of  sodium  and  nitrate  of  silver 
are  mixed  together,  they  at  once  decompose 
each  other  and  form  chloride  of  silver  and 
nitrate  of  sodium.  By  an  extension  (»f  mean- 
ing the  name  is  sometimes  applied  to  com- 
pounds, as  chloride  of  ethyl,  acetate  of  ethyl, 
and  even  to  fats,  as  stearin,  tristearate  of 
glycerin.  Popularly  and  medicinally  the 
term  salts  refers  to  Epsom  salts  (q.v.). 

2.  Comm.,  £c. :  There  are  extensive  mines 
of  rock-salt  at  Wielitska,  near  Cracow,  vfhich 
have  been  worked  since  1251.  Extensive 
subterraneous  excavations  have  been  made, 
tlie  roof  being  supported  by  pillars  of  salt, 
and  parts  of  the  area  cut  into  the  form  of 
churches,  chapels,  &c.  The  salt  is  impure, 
being  mixed  witli  clay.  To  purify  it,  it  is 
dissolved  in  water,  and  then  evaporated. 
The  salt-beds  of  Northwich,  in  Cheshire, 
are  also  very  extensive.  They  bave  been 
known  since  Roman  times,  and  have  been 
worked  since  1670.  The  salt  is  cut  from  the 
bed  in  masses  of  Ave  to  eiglitfeet  in  diameter, 
and  then  crushed  with  rollers.  Afterwards 
it  is  dissolved  in  salt  water,  evaporated,  and 
crystallized.  One  of  the  most  abundant  de- 
posits of  rock-aalt  in  tlie  United  States  is  on 
Petit  Auge  Island,  Louisiana.  In  these  beds 
the  salt  is  practically  inexhaustible  in  quantity 
and  remarkably  pure  in  quality,  so  as  to  need 
little  or  no  preparation.  The  other  important 
localities  of  salt  production  in  the  United  States 
are  in  the  states  of  New  York  and  Michigan. 
Here  the  salt  is  pumped  up  as  brine,  and 
recovered  by  evaporation.  Salt  is  not  alone 
used  for  seasoning  and  preserving  food,  but  to 
glaze  pottery,  to  harden  soap,  &c, 

B.  As  adjective: 

L  Literally: 

1.  Abounding  in  or  impregnated  with  salt ; 
containing  or  producing  salt :  as,  a  salt  spring. 

2.  Prepared  with  or  tasting  of  salt ;  salted : 
as,  salt  beef. 

3.  Overflowed  with  OP  growing  in  salt  water: 
as,  a  salt  marsh. 

IL  Figuratively : 

*  L  Sharp,  bitter,  pungent. 

"The  pride  and  salt  scorn  of  hlfl  eyes,* 

Shakesp.  :  Trailus  &  Creatida,  L  8. 

2.  Lecherous,  salacious,  lustful. 

"  Ab  ioZt  as  wotvea  In  pride."    SJiakesp. :  Othello,  ML  S. 

3.  Costly,  dear,  expensive,  high :  as,  To 
pay  a  salt  price.     (Colloq.) 

%  (1)  Above  (or  bel(m)  the  saU :  Formerly 
the  family  salt>-cellar  was  of  massive  silver, 
and  placed  in  the  middle  of  the  table.  Persons 
of  distinction  sat  above  tlie  saler — i.e.,  betweeu 
it  and  the  head  of  the  table ;  while  dependents 
and  inferior  guests  sat  below  it.  Hence,  to 
sit  above  the  salt  =  to  sit  in  a  place  of  distinc- 
tion ;  to  be  placed  or  sit  below  the  salt  =:  to  be 
given  or  take  an  inferior  position. 

"  Yet  hope  for  this  to  have  a  roome  above  the  aatt." 
— Comwailyes :  Essayes,  No.  13.     (1632.) 

(2)  Worth  oTie's  salt :  Worthy  of  one's  hire  ; 
worth  what  it  costs. 

salt-block,  s.  An  apparatus  for  evaporat- 
ing the  water  from  a  saline  solution.  The 
technical  name  for  a  salt-factory. 

salt-box,  s.  A  wooden  box,  with  a  slop- 
ing lid,  used  for  holding  salt  in  kitchens. 

salt-basb,  s. 

Bot, :  Atriplex  numniularia,  an  important 
Ai-!3tralian  pastnre-plant.  Applied  also  to 
other  species  of  the  genus.     [Atbiplex.] 

salt-butter,  a.    Butter  mixed  with  salt 
to  make  it  keep. 
salt-cal^  s.     [Saltcat.J 

salt-cellar,   *  salt-saler.  s.    A  small 

vessel  of  glass,  silver,  &c.,  for  holding  salt  on 
the  table,     [Cellar.] 

"  When  any  salt  is  spilt  on  the  tahle-cloth,  shake  it 
oat  into  the  salt-cellar."— Swift :  Direct,  to  Ute  Butler. 

*[f  A  tautological  expression  :  cellar  beings: 
Fr.  saliere,  Ital.  saliera^a.  salt-cellar,  from 
Lat.  sal  =  salt. 

salt-duty,  s.  A  duty  on  salt ;  a  duty,  of 
one  twentieth,  formei'ly  payalile  to  the  Lord 
Mayor  and  Corporation  of  London,  for  salt 
brought  to  the  port  of  London.     [Salt-tax.] 

salt-eel,  s.  A  rope's  end.  (Naut.  slang.) 
(Cf.  Notes  &  Qveries,  7th  ser.,  ii.  188,  217.) 

salt-fish,  s.  Fish  in  brine ;  flsh  salted 
and  dried  ;  fish  from  salt  water. 


*  salt-foot,  s.  A  large  salt-cellar  formertf 
placed  near  the  middle  of  a  long  table,  to 
mark  the  place  of  division  between  the  Bl^ 
perior  and  inferior  guests.    [Salt,  s.,  ^  (l).] 

salt-gauge,  a.    A  salinometer  (q.F.> 
salt-glazing,  s. 

Pottery :  A  glaze  for  earthenware,  prepared 
from  common  salt. 

*  salt-green,  a.  Green  like  the  sea ;  eea- 
green.     (Shakesp. :  Mid.  Night's  Dreamy  iiu  2.) 

*  salt-holder,  s.    A  salt-cellar. 

salt-Junk,  s.    Dry  salt  beef  for  use  at  fiea. 

salt-lick,  s.    A  knob-lick  (q.v.). 

salt-marsh,  s.  Land  under  pasture- 
grasses  or  herbase  plants,  near  the  sea,  and 
liable  to  be  overflowed  by  it,  or  by  the  water* 
of  estuaries,  and  iu  consequence  more  or  less 
impregnated  with  salt. 

salt-mine,  s.    A  mine  where  rock-salt  ift 

obtained. 

salt  of  lemons,  s.    [Salt  of  Sobrel.] 
salt  of  sorrel,  s.  .rooH 

Chem. :  C2HKO4  -H  H2O  =  -j  ^g.'Sg^  HjO. 
Potassic  binoxalate,  or  acid  potassic  oxalate. 
Found  in  sorrel  leaves,  and  easily  prepared 
by  dividing  a  saturated  solution  of  oxalic 
acid  in  water  into  two  equal  portions,  neutraU 
izing  one  with  potassic  carbonate,  and  adding 
the  other.  It  crystallizes  iu  colourless 
rhombic  prisms,  slightly  soluble  in  cold,  very 
soluble  in  boiling  water.  It  is  often  used  tti 
remove  ink  stains  from  linen,  paper,  Ac- 
Called  also  Salt  of  Lemons. 

salt  of  tartar,  s.  [Carbonate  of  Po- 
tassium.] 

salt  of  vitriol,  «.     [Sulphate  of  Zmcf 

salt-pan,  salt-pit,  s.  a  shallow  paa 
or  vessel  in  which  salt-water  or  brine  ia 
evaporated  in  order  to  obtain  salt.  In  the 
plural,  salt-works,  and  natural  or  artificial 
ponds  or  sheets  of  water  in  which  salt  is  pro- 
duced by  evaporation. 

salt-pit,  s.    [Salt-fan.] 

salt-radicle,  s. 

Chem. :  The  chlorous  or  electronegative  con- 
stituent of  a  salt,  according  to  the  binary 
theory,  e.g.,  CI  in  KCl,  SO4  in  K2SO4,  &c. 

salt-raker,  s.  A  person  engaged  iu  rak- 
ing or  collecting  salt  in  natural  salt-ponds,  or 
in  iuclosures  from  the  sea. 

salt-rheum,  s. 

Patlwl. :  A  vague  popular  term  for  almost  idl 
the  non-febrile  cutaneous  eruptions  commoo 
among  adults,  except  ringworm  and  itch. 

*  salt-sea,  a.  Pertaining  or  belonging  tO 
the  sea  or  ocean.    (Slutkesp. :  Macbeth,  iy.  Ir)  J 

salt-sedative,  «.    Boracic  acid, 

salt-spring,  s. 

Geol. :  A  spring  of  water  containing  a  large 
quantity  of  common  salt.  Such  springs  are 
abundant  in  parts  of  Europe  and  America,  the 
water  rising  probably  from  deposits  of  rock- 
salt  underground,  which  it  has  passed  over  in 
its  flow.  Some  of  them  yield  a  rich  brine,  the 
water  being  saturated.  They  rise  through 
strata  of  sandstones  and  mail,  which  contain 
large  beds  of  rock-salt  (q.v.).  Culinary  uatt 
is  obtained  from  them  by  evaporation. 

"  The  art  ol  making  salt  wan  known  Id  verr  early 
tiiues,  to  the  Oaula  aiku  Geiiaaiia :  it  is  not,  therefor^ 
likely  that  the  Britons,  who  had,  iu  several  placiM, 
plenty  of  salt-apHnt/a,  should  be  ignoraut  ol  it,  —Pai' 
nant :  Jommeyfrom  Chester. 

salt-tax,  s. 

Tcumtion:  The  ancient  Romans  imposed  a 
duty  on  salt,  and  most  modern  states  have 
taxed  it  heavily.  England  did  so  from  1798- 
1825.  In  India  the  salt-duty  is  tlie  thii*d 
source  in  order  of  importance  of  the  Indian 
revenue,  or,  excluding  opium,  it  is  the  second. 
Formerly  its  amount  varied  in  dillerent 
localities,  now  it  is  uniform  over  India  at  two 
rupees  per  maund  (5s.  6d.  a  cwt.).  The 
revenue  from  it  in  1882-3  was  £G,177,78L 
(Hunter :  Indian  Empire.) 

salt-tree,  s. 

Bot. :  Halinodendron  argenteum. 
salt-water,  s.  &  a. 

A.  As  subst. :  Water  impregnated  with  eiUt; 
sea-water. 


f&te,  *at,  fUro,  amidst,  what,  l&U,  Cither;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  p9ti 
«r.  wore,  w^  work,  wh^  son;  mute,  c^l^  ©ore,  unite,  our,  rule,  f6U;  try,  S^riaJU    ea,  oe  =  e;  ey  =  a;  qu  =  kw. 
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B.  As  adj. :  Pertaining,  relating,  or  belong- 
ing to  salt  water,  i.e.,  to  the  sea ;  used  at  sea ; 
engaged  on  the  sea. 

*•  The  iolt-water  thiet"    Shakesp. :  Twelfth  Night,  v. 

salt-work,  ».  A  house  or  place  where 
salt  is  made. 

•  salt  (2),  s.  [O.  Fr.  s^f'.U,  from  Lat.  saltnm, 
aceus.  of  saltiis,  from  &xlio  =  to  leap.]  A  leap, 
a  jump,  abound. 

*'  Frisking  laraba 
Make  wftiiton  lalts  nboiit  their  diy-suckd  dinna." 

Ben  Jonaon :  Masques. 

salt,  vX  &  t    [Salt,  s.] 
A.  Transit  ive: 

1.  To  sprinkle,  impregnate,  or  season  with 
salt ;  to  preserve  with  salt. 

"  We  mieiit  have  salted  as  much  pork  as  would 
hiive  3erve<i  both  ships."— Cooft.-  TMrd  Voyage.hW.  iii., 
ch.  Tii. 

2.  To  fill  with  salt  between  the  timbers  and 
j^laiiks,  as  a  ship,  for  the  preservation  of  timber. 

3.  To  supply  or  furnish  with  salt.    (Amer.) 

"  Bvery  Sunday  morning  the  cows  must  be  salted." 
^Scribner's  Magazine,  Nov..  1878,  p.  SL 

E.  Intrans.  :  To  deposit  brine  from  a  saline 
substance :  as.  The  brine  begins  to  salt. 

II  (1)  To  salt  an  invoice  :  To  put  the  extreme 
value  upon  each  article,  and  even  somethirii; 
more  souietimes,  in  order  to  make  what  setmis 
a  liberal  discount  upon  payment. 

(2)  To  salt  a  mine  :  To  sprinkle  a  few  grains 
of  gold-dust,  &c.,  in  and  about  an  unproduc- 
tive or  worked-out  mine,  so  as  to  make  it 
appear  valuable,  and  thus  obtain  a  higher 
price  from  an  unsuspecting  purchaser. 

"  One  of  the  first  to  practise  the  art  of  salting  sham 
goldfieldfl."— i>ai7i/  Telegraph.  Sept.  22,  1885. 

salt'-ant,  a.     [Lat.  saltans,  pr.  par.  of  salto, 
frequent,  of  salw  =  to  leap,] 
*  1.  Ord.  Lang.  :  Leaping,  jumping,  dancing. 

"  When  he  chaseth  and  followeth  after  other  beasts, 
hee  goeth  alwaies  saltant  or  rampant." — P.  Bolland  : 
Plinie,  bk.  viii.,  ch.  xvi. 

2.  Her. :  A  term  applied  to  the  squirrel, 
weasel,  rat,  and  all  vermin,  and  also  to  the  cat, 
greyhound,  ape,  and  monkey,  when  in  a  posi- 
tion springiug  forward. 

sal-ta-rel'-Io,  «.    [Ital.] 

Music : 

1.  A  Neapolitan  dance  in  triple  time,  some- 
what resembling  a  jig. 

2.  The  music  for  such  a  dance. 

3.  A  harpsichord  jack,  so  called  because  it 
jumps  when  the  note  is  struck. 

■*  sal'-tate,  v.i.  [Lat.  saltatum,  sup.  of  salto, 
frequent,  of  salio  =  to  leap.]  To  leap,  to 
jump,  to  skip. 

*  Sal-ta'-tion,  s.    [Lat.  saltatio.]    [Saltate.] 

1.  A  leaping,  a  bounding,  a  jumping. 

"  Being  ordained  for  salt(Hion,  their  hinder  1^:3  do 
far  exce^  the  others."— Browne ;  VtUgar  Errows, 

2.  A  beating  or  palpitation. 

"Hia  verdant  blood 
In  brisk  saltation  circulates  and  flows." 

&)nart :  Hop-Garden,  p.  87. 

t  sS.l-ta-tbr'-ef ,  *.  vl-     [Pi*  of  ^^^-  saltator 
=  a  dancer.] 
Zool. :  The  Salticidse  (q.v.). 

^Sl-ta-tbr'-i-a,  s.  pi.  ,  [Lat.  saltatorius,  from 
saltcUor  =  a  leaper  a  dancer ;  salto  =  to  leap.] 
Entom. ;  A  section  of  Orthoptera,  having 
ttie  hind  iBgs  elongated  and  connected  with 
leaping  organs.  Wings  and  elytra  well 
developed.  Joints  of  the  tarsi  never  more 
than  four.  Tlie  males  emit  chirping  sounds. 
All  are  herbivorous.  Tribes :  Locustina, 
Achetina,  and  Gryllina ;  or  families  :  Gryllidte, 
Locustidse,  and  Acridiidae. 

«al-tar-t6r'-iL-al,    *  sal-ta-tbr'-i-ous,  a. 

[Saltatoeia.]*  Pei-taining  to  leaping,  having 
the  ability  to  leap,  or  actually  doing  so. 

"  The  males  in  the  three  laltatorial  families  belong- 
ing to  this  order  are  remarkable  for  their  muaical 
-powers."— Darwin  :  Descent  of  Man,  p.  ii.,  ch.  x. 

saltatorial-orthoptera,  ».  pi.  [Sal- 
■  tatoria.] 

*  sal-ta-tbr'-i-oiis,  u.    [Saltatorial.] 

•  sar-ta-t6r-3^,  a.  &  s.    [Lat.  saltatorius.] 

A.  As  adj. :  The  same  as  Saltatorial  (q.  v.). 

"A  saltatory  version  of  the  'Wedding  March.'"— 
Ikt-Oy  Telegravh.  Feb,  20,  1886. 

B.  As  subst.  :  A  dancer. 

"  a  Bacond,  a  lavoltetore,  a  saltatory,  a  dancer  with 
»  kit.  —Beaum.  A  Fiet.  :  Fair  Maid  c^  the  Inn,  liL  1. 


salt'-cake,  s.     [Eng.  salt  (l),  and  cake.] 

Comm. :  Sulphate  of  soda,  prepared  for  the 
use  of  glassmakers  and  soap  manufacturers. 

s^lt'-cat,  *  salt-catte,  s.  [Eng.  salt  (i), 
and  cat  =  cate(?).]  A  lump  of  salt  made  at  a 
salt-work;  also  a  mixture  of  gravel,  loam, 
rubbish  of  old  walls,  cuuiniin-seiid,  s.ilt,  auti 
stale  urine,  for  food  for  ingt--uns.    (See  extract.) 

"  A  lump  of  s)(lt,  which  they  usually  cn.ll  a  saltcnt, 
mrtdu  at  the  aalteiiia,  which  makes  tlie  pigeons  much 
affect  the  plaue.'  —  Alurtimer :  Husbandry. 

*  salt'-cote,  s.  [Eng.  salt  (1),  and  cote.]  A 
salt-pit. 

"There  be  a  great  uiimlier  of  saltcotea  about  this 
■veWSarrison :  Dv-icnp.  A'u'j.,  ii.  83. 

salt'-er,  ».     [Eng.  salt,  v.  ;  -er.] 

1.  One  who  salts ;  one  who  sprinkles  or 
applies  salt. 

"  The  diasector,  emboweller,  pollinctor,  sarter,  and 
other  dependant  servants."- Or eenA/M ;  On  Embabn- 
iny,  p.  28a. 

2.  One  who  makes  or  deals  in  salt. 

"  I  asked  of  a  Salter  how  manie  fornaces  they  had  at 
all  the  three  springs.."— ifoZi/M/ted."  Desc.  of  England, 
bk.  iii.,  till.  xiii. 

3.  A  drysalter  (q.v.). 

'^  The  London  Salters  Company  was  incor- 
porated in  1558. 

salt'-crn,  s.  [Sai.t(1),  s.]  A  salt  manufactory 
where  water  is  evaporated  from  brine  and  dry 
salt  obtained.  More  especially  a  plot  of 
retentive  land,  laid  out  in  pools  and  walks, 
where  the  sea-water  is  admitted  to  be 
evaporated  by  the  hent  of  the  sun's  rays.  The 
operation  is  concluded  in  boilers. 

"  The  s'l'tTiis  of  the  Normans  and  the  Old  English 
have  suffered  very  diiferi;i]t  fates.  In  Aniiiiaiidy  the 
sea  no  Ioniser  renches  Ui  their  sites  whilst  here  it  has 
long  since  rolled  over  them. "— ^ttii^  A'eu^s,  Sept.  2b, 
1886. 

sal-ti^'-i-dse,  s.pl.  [Lat.  saltic(us);  fern.  pi. 
adj.  sufl'.  -itZoe.] 

Zool.  :  A  family  of  Dipneumones,  section 
Vagabuudse.  The  cephalothorax  is  nearly 
rectangular,  and  the  eyes  are  placed  in  it  in 
three  transverse  rows.  Active  spiders,  weav- 
ing no  webs,  but  trying  to  approach  their 
iney  by  stealth  and  then  springing  upon  it 
suddenly. 

S^l'-ti-ciis,  s.     [Lat.  =  dancing.] 

Zool.  :  The  typical  genus  of  Salticidee  (q.v.). 
Salticus  scenicvs  is  a  small  spider  banded  witli 
black  and  white,  often  met  with  in  gardens, 
on  brick  walls,  railings,  the  trunks  of  trees,  &c. 

S^lf -ie,  s.    [Eng.  salt,  a. ;  -ie.] 

Ichthy. :  Pleuronectes  limanda,  the  Common 
Dab  (q.v.). 

sS,l'-tier  (1),  ».    [Saltire.] 

*sal'-tier  (2),  s.  [See  def.]  A  blunder  for 
Satyr  (q.v.). 

"They call  themselves flaWiers. "—Sftaftesp.  .■  Winter's 
Tale,  iv.  3. 

sal-ti-gra'-da,  s.  pi.    [Lat.  saltus^a.  leap, 
and  gradior  =:'to  walk.] 
Zool. :  The  Salticidae  (q.v.). 

sal'-ti-grade,  a.  &  s.    [Saltigrada.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Leaping  ;  formed  for  leaping. 

B.  As  subst. :  One  of  the  Saltigrada  (q.v.). 

*sal-tin-lbS,n'-c6,    *  sal-tim-toan'-co,   s. 

[Ital.  saltinibanco ;  Fr.  saltinibanqiie  =  a 
mountebank,  from  Ital,  saltar&  in  banco -^  to 
leap  or  mount  on  the  bench.]  A  quack,  a 
mountebank. 

"  He  play'd  the  galtinbanco's  part, 
Transformed  V  a  Frenchman  by  my  art." 

Butler :  ffudibras,  ii.  3. 

Salt'-mg,  s.  [Eng,  salt 
(1),  s.  ;  -ing.]  A  salt- 
marsh. 

sal-fire,  sal'-tier,  s. 

[0.  Ft.  saultoir  (Fr. 
sautoir)  =  a  stirrup,  & 
saltire ;  Low  Lat.  salta- 
torlum  =  a  stirrup,  from 
Lat.  saltatorius  —  salta- 
tory (q.v.).] 

Her. :  An  ordinary  in 
the  form  of  a  St.  An- 
drew's   cross,     or    the 
letter  X,  formed  by  two  bends,  dexter  and 
sinister,  crossing  each  other, 

*'  Upon  his  sureoat  valiant  Nevll  bore 
A  silver  saltire  upon  martial  red." 

Drayton  :  Barons  Wars,  II. 


SALTIRE. 

(Anns  of  the.  See  of 

Rochester. ) 


saltire-wise,  saltier-wise,  adv. 

Her.  :  \n  tlic  manner  of  a  saltire  ;  Ions'* 
shapt^d  charges  (swords,  batons,  &c.)  placed 
in  the  direction  of  the  saltire,  are  said  to  bo 
borne  saltire- wise. 

salt'-ish,  a.  [Eng.  salt  (1),  s. ;  -ish.]  Some- 
what salt ;  rather  salt. 

"  The  beaten  marinore. 
That  long  L  ith  wandrod  in  the  ocean  wide, 
Ofte  Bouat  Li  Bwelllug  Tutliya  saltish  teare.' 

lipenser:  K  Q.,  I.  iii.  Bl. 

Salt'-ish~ly,  -Jdv.  [En^^.  saltish;  -ly.]  With 
a  moderate  degree  of  saltness. 

S^lt'-ish-ness,  5.  [Eng.  saltish ;  -ness.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  saltish. 

salt' -less,  a.  [Eng.  salt(l),  s.  ;  -less.]  Desti- 
tute of  salt ;  not  tasting  of  salt ;  insipid. 

"  He  that  hath  beheld  what  quantity  of  lead  the  teat 
of  saltless  ashes  will  imbibe,"  — /irowne/  Vulgar 
Errours,  bk.  ii.,  oh.  v, 

salt'-l^,  adv.  [Eng.  salt,  a.  ;  -ly.]  In  a  salt 
manner  ;  with  taste  of  salt. 

salt'-ness,  s.  [Eng.  salt,  a.  ;  -ness,]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  salt  or  impregnated 
with  salt ;  salt  taste. 

"That  iJecullar  bitterish  saltness  which  we  find  In 
iV—Qoldamith :  Sist.  of  the  Earth,  ch.  iv. 

s^l'-to,  S.    [Ital.] 

Music:  (1)  A  dance  in  which  there  is  much 
leaping  and  skipping ;  (2)  a  leap,  or  skip 
from  one  note  to  another  beyond  tlie  octave. 

salt-pe'-tre  (tre  as  ter),  5.  [Lat.  sal  petrce 
=  salt  of  the  rock,] 

1.  Chem. :  KNO^.  Potassium  nitrate.  Nitre. 
Found  in  drj'  and  hot  countries  as  a  natural 
product,  but  prepared  ai-tificially  by  exposing 
a  mixture  of  calcaieous  soil  and  animal  matter 
tti  the  atmosphere,  or  by  decomposing  native 
sodium  nitrate  with  potassium  carbonate.  It 
crystallizes  in  anhydious  six-sided  prisms, 
soluble  in  seven  parts  water  at  15",  and  in  its 
own  weight  of  boiling  water.  It  is  chiefly 
used  in  the  manufacture  of  gunpowder,  fire- 
works, and  iiitric-acid.  When  fused  and 
poured  into  moulds,  it  forms  the  sal  pruueUa 
of  commerce. 

2.  Min. :  The  same  as  Nitre  (q.v.). 


Shakesp,  ■  1  I/fiiry  Vl.,  i,  S. 

salt-pe'-troiis,  t  salt-pe'-try,  a.     [Eng. 

saltpetr(e) ; -ous ;  -y.]  Pertaining  tosaltpetre; 
partaking  of  the  qualities  of  saltpetre ;  im- 
pregnated with  saltpetre. 

saltf ,  s.  pi.    [Salt  (1),  s.,  II.  1.  (2).] 

TI  Smelling  salts  :  A  preparation  of  carbonate 
of  ammonia  with  or  without  some  agreeable 
scent,  as  bergamot,  lavender,  &c.,  used  as  a 
stimulant  and  restorative  in  case  of  faintuesa, 

salf-wort,  s.     [Eng.  salt  (1),  s.,  and  wort.] 
Bat.  :  (1)  SoMcornia  annua;  (2)  Salsola(q.v.). 

salt'-^,  a.    [Eng.  salt  (1),  s. ;  -y.]    Rather  salt ; 

saltish. 

Sa-lu'-bri-ous,  a.     [As  if  from  a  Lat.  salu- 

brioNUs,  from  saiK&ris  =  healthy,  from  salvs 

health  ;  Fr.,  Sp.,  &■  Ital.  salubre.]    Favourable 

to  or  promoting  health  ;  healthy,  wholesome. 

*'  The  soil  must  he  renew'd,  which  often  wash'd, 

Loses  its  treasure  of  salubrious  salts." 

Cowper :  Task,  iii.  610. 

sa-lu'-bri-oiis-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  salubrious; 
'-ly.]  In  a  salubiious  manner ;  so  as  to  pro- 
mote health. 

"  Does  not  the  sweat  of  the  mason  and  carpenter 
flow  as  pleasantly  and  as  salubriously  t  "—Burke :  On- 
the  French  Ret'olution. 

sa-lu'-bri-ous-ness,  *■.  [Eng.  salubrious; 
'-ness.]  'J'lie  quality  or  state  of  being  salu- 
brious ;  wholesomeness,  healthfulness,  favour- 
ableness to  the  promotion  and  preservation  of 

health. 

Sa-lu'-brl-ty,  s.  [Fr.  salubriti,  fi-oni  Lnt. 
'salubritatem,  accus  of  salubritaSy  from  saluhris- 
=  salubrious  (q.v.).]  The  same  as  Salobri- 
OTJSNEss  (q.v.) 

"A  new  species  of  air,  of  infinitely  superior  salu- 
britij  and  duration  to  that  vulgar  atmospherical  air." 
—Mason:  Ode  to  Pinchbeck.     (Note  2.) 

*  sa-lue,  v.t.    [Fr.  saluer.]    To  salute  (q.v.). 

sS-l'-U-tar-i-ly,  odv.  [Eng.  salutary;  'lv.\ 
In  a' salutary  manner ;  in  a  manner  favourable 
to  health. 


b^,  b^;  potit,  joi^l;  cat,  90!!,  chorus,  ^hin,  ben^h;  go,  gem;  tbln,  tbls;  sin,  as;  expect,  Xenopbon,  os^iisc.    pn  =  C 
-Otaa.  -tiao  =»  sIiqa.   -tien,  -sion  =  shun ;  -tion,  -sion  =  zhuii.   -clous,  -tious.  -sious  =  shus.   -~blc.  -d^c.  <kc.  =  bci,  del. 
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saV -u-tar-i-neas,  i.     [Euq.  salutary ; -ness.] 

1.  The  quality  or  stite  of  being  aalutary  or 
<>i  promoting  health. 

2.  The  quality  of  promoting  good,  prosperity, 
or  advantage. 

clV-u-tar-y.  a.  [Fr.  salvtairp.,  from  Lat. 
salutaris,  from  salus,  geuit.  soJ?i/i,s  =  health  ; 
It'll.  salutaTe,] 

1.  Promoting  or  preserving  health  ;  favonr- 
a,l>le  or  contributing  to  health  ;  wholesome, 
(je.ilthful. 

"  Wliat  efTect  it  produced  was  mtber  salutary  than 
hurtful."— Cooft.-  f^n:  V»yag>'..  bk.  iii.,  ch.  ix. 

2.  Promoting  or  contributing  to  some  good, 
advantage,  or  henefit ;  profitable,  advanta- 
geous, beneficial. 

"  When  St.  Paul  delivered  over  to  Satdn.  the  deflign 
of  it  was  kiud  and  salutary."— iFaterland:  Work*, 
r,  68. 

il-u-ta'-tion,  *  sal-n-ta-ci-oun,  s.  [Fr. 
salutation,  from  Lat.  salutatimiem,  aecus.  of 
saliitatio,  from  salutatus,  pa.  par.  of  siduto=^ 
to  salute  (q.v.) ;  Sp.  salutacion ;  Ital.  saluta- 
zione.] 

1.  The  act  of  saluting  or  paying  respect  or 
reverence  by  words  or  actions ;  the  act  of 
greeting  or  welcoming. 

"  PftSBed  the  doorwny  QDiavlted, 
Without  word  ot  anfutation." 

Langfeflom :  Jlmwatha,  xix. 

2.  That  which  is  said  or  done  in  the  act  of 
8aluLin(^  or  greeting.  (Tt  may  consist  in  the 
expre.ssion  of  kind  wishes,  bowing,  shaking 
hands,  enibi-acing,  uncovering  the  head,  firing 
of  guns,  &c.) 

"  For  8o  aa  the  vols  of  thi  lalutacioun  was  madd  in 
inyn  eeria." — Wycliffe:  Luke  \. 

IF  Ajigelical  Salutatian :  The  Hail  -  Mary 
(q-v.). 
sa-lu-ta-tor'-i-an,  s.  rEng.  salutatory ;  -an.] 
In  the  United  States,  the  sfudent  of  a  college 
who  jnonounces  the  salutatiny  oration  at  the 
annual  commencement  or  Like  exercises. 

*  sa-lu'-ta-tor-i-ljir,  axh:  [Eng.  salutatory; 
-i/y.]    By  way  of  salutation. 

ea-lu'-ta-tor-y,  a.  &  s.  [Lat.  salutatoriTis, 
'from  s'dutatus,  pa.  par.  of  saluto  =  to  salute 

(qv.).] 

A.  As  adj. :  Saluting,  greeting  ;  expressing 
a  vvel(;nme  or  gr<.'eting.  (Applied  especially 
to  tlie  oration  which  introduces  the  exercises 
of  tlie  commencements  nr  similar  public  ex- 
hibitions in  American  colleges.) 

•  B.  As  suhst.  :  A  place  of  greeting  ;  a 
vestibule,  a  porch. 

"  Coming  to  the  biahop  with  sappUcntion  i^to  the 
gnfrU'tfori/,  some  out-porch  of  the  ch\ivah."—jiilton: 
/ie^  inniiiion  in  England,  bit.  IL 

sa-lute',  vX  &  i.  [Lat.  saJnto  —  to  wi\b 
healtit,  to  groet ;  salus,  genit.  sabitis=  liealth^, 
Tv.  sfi,lner ;  Ital.  salutare;  Sp.  saliular;  Port. 
samUtr.] 

A.  Transitive : 

1.  To  make  or  offer  a  salutfition  to;  to 
greet,  to  welcome;  to  aditrcss  with  expres- 
sions of  kind  wishes,  couitesy,  reverence,  or 
homage. 

"  He  faire  the  knight  scUuted,  touting  low." 

apenser     t'.  Q.,  I.  i.  30. 

2.  To  greet  with  a  kiss,  a  wave  of  the  hand, 
the  uncovering  of  the  head,  a  bow,  or  the 
like  :  as.  To  salute  a  person  in  the  street. 

3.  To  make  obeisance  to  ;  to  adore. 

"  Have  wiugEi  tike  angets.  and  like  them  salute." 
Byron:  ffeaaen  &  Rarlh,  i.  & 

4.  In  the  nrmy  and  navy  to  honour,  as  a 
paiticuhir  day,  pHpson,  or  nation,  by  the 
discharge  of  great  guns  or  small  arms,  dipping 
colours  or  the  like ;  to  receive  with  honour. 

•5.  To  touch,  to  affect,  to  gralify. 

"  Would  I  had  no  being, 
I  If  this  salute  my  blond  a  Jot." 

'  Shnke^p. :  Henry  VIII.,  iL  1 

B,  Intrans.:  To  perform  a  salutation  or 
salute. 

"  !  senta  lieuteuaut ashore  toacquaintthe governor 
of  our  nrrival,  and  to  iii^ke  an  excuse  for  our  not 
talulhtQ.'—Cook:  Third  Voyage,  bk,  li.,  ch.  x. 

Ba-lute',  s.     [Salute,  v.] 

1  The  act  of  saluting,  or  of  expressing  kind 
wishes  ur  rr^pects  ;  salutation,  greeting. 

"  That  galute. 
Hall,  hiehlv  favoui'd,  among  woujen  bleat !" 

AlUton:  A  A.  iL  67. 

2.  A  ki'sa. 

3.  In  the  army  and  navy  a  compliment  paid 
on  the  appearance  of  a  loyal  or  other  dis- 


tinguished personage,  when  squadrons  or 
other  bodies  meet,  at  the  burial  of  officers, 
and  on  other  ceremonial  occasions.  It  may 
be  done  by  firing  great  guns  or  small  arms, 
dipping  colours,  flags,  and  topsails,  presenting 
arms,  manning  the  yards,  cheering,  Ac. 
[Royal-salute.] 

"  A  blithe  talute,  tu  martial  sort. 
The  mmstrels  well  might  sound." 

Scott :  Uarmion,  i.  IXi. 

*  4.  A  gold  coin,  of  the  value  of  twenty-five 
shillings,  struck  by  Henry  V.  after  his  conquest 
in  France.  It  was  so  called  from  the  salutation 


represented  on  it,  viz.,  the  Virgin  Mary  on  the 
one,  and  an  angel  on  the  other  side  of  a  shield 
bearing  the  arms  of  France  and  England 
quarterly,  with  the  word  Ave !  (Hail  I)  on  a 
scroll. 

sa-luf-er,  *    [Eng.  aaliU(e),  v.;  -«•.]    One 

'who  salutes. 

*  s&l-n-tif'-er-oiis,  a.  [Lat.  saXuti/er;  Eng. 
adj.  s'uff.  -ous.] 

1.  Health-bringing;  healthy. 

"  Or  plough  Tuubridgia's  taltUiferou*  hills." 

Smart :  The  Bop  Gardan. 

2.  Salutary,  beneflciaL 

"  All  of  them  tdiutiferouM  (»nd  procoiini;  gooA."— 

Cudaorih  :  ItUell.  Syttem,  p.  &0L 

*8ai-u-tif'-er-oiis-lS^,  adv.  [Eng.  aalu- 
ti/erous;  -ly.]  In  a  salutiferous,  wholesome, 
or  salutary  manner. 

"The  emperour  of  this  Invincible  army,  who  govern- 
eth  all  tbines  saluti/arously."—Cudi»orth :  Intelt.  Syi- 
tern,  p.  &a9. 

* »S,l-va-bil'-i-tJr,  s.  [Eng.  solvable:  -ity.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  salvable  ;  salva- 
bleness. 

"  Why  do  we  Chrlatians  bo  fiercely  aif^e  against  the 
utloabilUy  of  each  other?" — Decay  <4  Piety. 

*  sS>r-va-blo,  a.  [Lat.  salvo  =  to  save,  and 
Eng.  able.  ]  Capable  of  being  saved  ;  ad- 
mitting  of  salvation. 

"  Our  wild  fancies  about  God's  decrees  have  .  .  . 
hid  fair  for  the  damuini;  of  many  whom  those  left 
lalvahle." — Decay  of  Christian  Piety. 

*  sal'-va-ble-ness,  s.  [Eng.  salvable ;  -ness.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  salvable;  pos- 
sibility of  being  saved. 

*  sal'-va-bly,  adv.  [Eng.  salvdb(le);  -ly.]  In 
a  salvable  manner. 

sal-va-dbr'-a,  s.  [Mod.  Lat.,  from  8p.  & 
Port.*  Salvador  ~  a  saviour.] 

Bot. :  The  typical  genus  of  Salvadoraceae 
(q.v.).  Salvadora  persica,  the  Toothbrusli  tree, 
is  probably  the  Mustard  tree  of  Scripture 
(q.,v.).  The  bark  of  the  root  is  acrid,  vesicant, 
and  stimulant;  the  leaves  are  purgative,  and 
the  fiuit  is  eatable.  The  galls  of  S.  oleoides, 
an  Indian  evergreen  shrub,  are  used  in  dyeing. 
S.  persica  and  S.  oleoides  yield  a  sulphury 
yellow  fat,  and  their  leaves  are  used  as  fodder 
for  camels. 

sal-va-dor-a'-pe-fiB,  «.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  soO- 
vadaiia);  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -acecs.] 

Bot. :  Salvadoiads  ;  an  order  of  Perigynous 
Exogens,  alliance  Echiales.  Small  trees  or 
shrubs,  with  the  stem  slightly  twined  at  the 
joints.  Leaves  opposite,  leathery,  entire. 
Flowers  minute,  in  loose  panicles ;  sepals 
four,  minute ;  corolla  membranous,  four- 
parted ;  stamens  fnur;  ovary  sujierior,  one- 
celled  ;  ovule  solitary  erect.  Known  genera 
fctur,  species  undetermined ;  frnm  India, 
Syria,  anil  the  north  of  Africa.    {Lindley.) 

sal-va-dor'-Jid,  s.     [Mod.  Lat.  salvador{a); 
Eng,  suff.  -ad.] 
Bot.  {PL):  The  Salvadoraceae  (q.v.). 

sal'-vage  (age  as  ig)  (1),  s.  [Fr.,  from  O. 
Fr.  salver  (Fr.  sauver),  from  Lat.  saZw>=  to 
save  (q.v.);  Low  Lat.  salvagiwm,.] 

1.  The  act  of  saving  a  ship  or  goods  from 
extraordinary  danger,  as  from  fire,  the  sea, 
an  enemy,  pirates,  or  the  like. 


2.  Comviercial  and  Maritivie  Iaiw: 

(1)  A  payment  or  compensation  to  which 
those  persons  are  entitled  who  have  by  their 
voluntary  efforts  saved  ships  or  goods  from 
extraordinary  danger,  aa  from  fire,  the  sea, 
an  enemy,  pirates,  or  the  like.  The  amount 
of  salvage  to  be  paid  is  generally  agreed  on 
between  the  salvors  and  the  owners  of  the 
property  salved  ;  but  if  they  cannot  agrei*, 
the  sum  to  be  paid,  and  the  proportions  in 
which  it  shall  be  paid,  are  determined  by  the 
Admiralty  Court.  The  crew  of  a  ship  are  not 
entitled  to  any  salvage  for  any  extraordinary 
efforts  they  may  make  in  saving  their  own 
vessel. 

"  By  the  statute  27  Edw.  III.,  c  18,  If  any  ship  be  lost 
on  the  shore,  and  the  goods  come  to  land  {which  din. 
not,  says  the  statute,  ba  called  wreck),  they  shall  pra- 
•ently  be  delivered  to  the  merchants,  i>ayiiig  only  a 
reasonable  reward  to  those  that  saved  and  preserved 
them,  which  Is  entitled  uaivag9."—Btackston«:  Com. 
mmU.,  bk.  L,  ch.  8. 

(2)  The  property  saved  from  extraordinary 
danger  by  the  voluntary  efforts  of  the  salvors. 

salvage-oorps,  3.  A  corps  or  body  of 
men  attached  to  the  (London)  Metropolitan 
Fire  Brigade,  whose  duties  are  the  salvage  of 
property  from  fire,  and  the  care  of  that  which 
is  salved.  They  wear  a  blue  coat  with  white 
collar. 

salvage-loss,  s.  The  difference  between 
the  amount  of  salvage,  after  deducting  the 
charges  and  the  original  value  of  the  property. 

s^'-vage  (age  as  ig)  (2),  •.     [Prob.  the 
same  as  salvage  (1)  (q>v.).] 

Navi. :  A  akein  of  hemp,  simply  bound  with 
yarn  ;  used  for  tackling  of  cannon,  and  other 
purposes  where  great  pliancy  and  strength 
are  required.    [Selvaoee.] 

*  s&lV-age  (age  as  ig)  (3),  o.  &  a.    [O.  Fr. 

saulvage;  Fr.  sauvage.]    [Savage.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Savage,  rude,  craeL 

B.  As  subst. :  A  savage. 

*  sal-vag-esae,  ».     [Salvaqb,  o.]    Savage- 

ness,  wildness. 

*  S^-va-tel'-la^  s.    [Dimin.  from  Lat.  salvater 

=  a  saviour.  So  named  from  the  salutary 
effects  which  the  ancients  attributed  to  the 
opening  of  the  vein  in  hypochondria.] 

Anat. :  A  vein  on  the  back  of  the  hand, 
near  its  inner  margin,  in  proximity  to  the 
fourth  and  little  tiugeis. 

sS,l-va'-tion,    *  sal-va-ci-on,   *  sal-va- 

ci-OUU,  s.     [Fr.  salvation,  from  Lat.  salva- 
tionem,  accus.  of  salvatio,  from  salvatus,  pa. 
par.  of  salvo  =  to  save  (q.v.)  ;  Sp.  aalvadon; 
Ital.  sulvazione.] 
L  Ordbiary  Langvage : 

1.  The  act  of  saving,  rescuing,  or  preserv- 
ing from  danger,  destruction,  or  ruin ;  pre- 
servation, rescue. 

"LoolciuK  to  Government  aid  for  aalvatton  from 
starvation  during  tlie  coining  autumn  and  wiubar,"— 
—DtiUy  Telegntph,  Sept.  13, 1886. 

2.  In  the  same  sense  as  IL 

"The  care  of  each  iriau's  latvatlon  belongs  oaly  to 
himaeli."— Locke  :  A  Lritm- concerning  Toleration, 

*  3.  A  manifestation  of  saving  power. 
"Stand  still,  and  see  the Halvation of  the  Lord,  wUch 
he.  will  shew  to  you  to-iiay." —Exodus  xiv.  18. 

4.  That  which  saves  ;  the  cause  of  saving. 


n.  Theol. :  The  deliverance  of  those  wli« 
believe  in  Christ  from  the  power  of  »iii,  and 
from  the  woe  reserved  for  the  unbelieving  and 
the  impenitent ;  and  the  bestowal  on  them  of 
endless  felicity  in  heaven. 

Salvation-army,  s. 

Ecclesiol.  &  Church  Hist.  :  A  religious  organ!' 
zation  virtually  constituting  a  distinct  r&- 
ligious  sect,  its  founder  and  general  being 
Mr.  William  Booths  born  at  Nottingham  im 
1829.  In  1843  he  entered  the  ministry  of  tlit 
Methodist  New  Connexion,  which  stetioued. 
him  in  Lonrlon.  Soon  afterwards  he  obtaiBiid 
great  spiritual  success  at  Gnernaey.  and  ia 
1844  was  set  apart  as  an  e\angelist.  In  185S-7 
he  returned  to  the  regular  ptistorate,  bat 
felt  himself  out  of  his  sphere ;  and  whe»,  m 
1861,  the  Conference  refused  to  allow  him 
again  to  become  an  evangelist,  he  resigued 
connection  with  it,  and  commenced  an  inrte- 
pendent  career.  A  year  before  this,  Mrs. 
Booth  had  begun  to  preach.  In  1862-8  ha 
laboured  in  Cornwall,  Newcastle,  Ac,  and  in 
June,  1865,  in  Whitechai>el,  Loudon,  where 


l&t«,  £&t,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  six,  marine;  go,  pSt. 
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He  obtained  many  converts,  whom  he  united 
into    the    East    London    Christian    Revival 
Society,  afterwards  tlie  East  Ijondon  Chris- 
tian   Mission.      Visits   to   other    cities   and 
towns  coininenced  the  work  also  there.    lu 
1865-6  Mr.  Booth  hired  a  large  theatre,  and, 
)n  1870,  the  People's  Market  at  Whitechapel. 
JBy  the  commencement  of  1878  thirty  stations 
h&d  been  occupied ;  at  its  close  there  were 
«ighty,  and  the  evangelists  had  increased  from 
thirty  to  127.    The  first  appearance  of  the 
title  Salvation  Army  in  the  Registi-ar-gene- 
ral's  returns  was  in  1880.     Witli  the  name 
army  came    military   phraseology.      Prayer 
became    knee -drill,    the    leader   became   a 
general,  one  of  his  sons  chief  of  the  staff, 
evangdlista  took  the  name  of  officers,  candi- 
dates were  cadets,  and  not  merely  converts 
were  sought,  but  recruits.     A  serai-military 
■ftttire  was  assumed,  barracks  built  instead  of 
separates   residences,    and   when    the    army 
inarched  forth  to  take  some  place  by  storm, 
it  was  with  banners  displayed  and  bands  of 
music  leading  the  march.  Its  possession  of  the 
Blireets  was  not  undisputed,  especially  in  the 
earlier  part  of  its  career.    [Skeleton-army.] 
Keligious   soldier-life  was  open    to  women, 
And   many  female  officers   conducted  evan- 
gelistic operations.      [Hallelujah -lasses.] 
The  army  grew  rapidly  in  numbers  in  England, 
and  seut  missionary  bodies  abroad,  some  contin- 
gents reaching  the  United  States  and  Canada^ 
vhere  they  have  been  active  in  efforts  to  gain 
*ouvert8,  but  not  v^vy  successful.  Recently  Mr. 
Booth  haa  been  earnestly  engaged  in  the  praise- 
worthy work  of  endeavoriug  to  ameliorate, the 
condition  of  the  noor  of  his  native  country. 
"  The  flfth  anniveruzy  meetiug  of  i  tbe  Bcottlih 
Dlviaiuii  of  tbe  Salvation  Armt/  hiii  liut  taken  place 
in  the  City  Hall,  Glugow.    During  tbe  year  they  had 
added  19  oori^s  or  missioD  stations  to  tbeir  list,  mak- 
iug   UL>  a  total  of    66  corps  altogether  in  Scotlaud. 
There  have  been  held  altogether  31.764  meetings  in  tbo 
barracks  during  tbe  year,  and  16,895  open-air  meetiuga. 
Tbe  paid  otfioers  number  145,  at  au  average  salary  of 
twelve  ahllllaga  and  aixpeuce  per  week." — Echo,  Hot. 
11,  18S6. 

Ml-val-tiourist,  (fc  &  •.  [Eng.  salvatitm; 
-ist.] 

A.  Aa  adj, :  Pertaining  or  relating  to  tbe 
Salvationist. 

B.  As  subst. :  A  member  of  the  Salvation 
Ariijy  (q.v.). 

"  What  tbey  object  to  is  their  being  charged  with 
obstructing  thoruugbfarea  wbeu  ialvatinnisfs  and 
others  do  tbe  same  tliLug  with  absolute  impuuity." 
—DaHy  TeiegrafA,  Sept  2:1, 1886. 

*  sSl'-va-tor-^,  s.  [Fr.  mlvatoire.]  [Salva- 
tion.]   A  place  where  anything  is  preserved. 

"I  consider  tbe  aduirnble  powers  of  aeusation, 
phantasy,  aud  memory,  in  what  salvatoriea  or  re- 
positories the  npecies  ui  things  past  are  conserved." — 
Bale:  Orig.  tff  JlauHiul,  p.  156. 

salve  (I  silent,  or  as  s^lve),  *  salfe,  s.  [A.S. 
seal/;  cogn.  with  Dut.  zalf;  O.  H.  Ger.  salba; 
Ger.  scUbe ;  Dan.  salve ;  Sw.  salva,  salfva.'\ 

1.  Lit.  :  An  adhesive  composition  or  sub- 
stance to  be  applied  to  wounds  or  sores ;  a 
heal  i  n  g' ointment. 

2.  Fig. :  A  help,  a  remedy,  an  antidote,  a 
healing  application. 

"  Tboudb  Qo  reason  may  apply 
Salve  to  your  sore.'         Spenter :  F.  Q..  111.  IL  36. 

oalve  (1)  (J.  silent,  or  us  s^ve),  v.t.    [A.S.  sml- 
fian,  from  seaZ/=  salve  (q.v.) ;  O.  Sax.  &  Goth. 
.mlhon;  O.  Fries,  salva;  Dut.  zalven;  Dan. 
salve;  0.  H.  Ger.  salbon;  Ger.  saZben.) 
,        I,  Lit. :  To  apply  a  salve  or  salves  to ;  to 
.    heal  or  treat  with  salves  oi  healing  applica- 
tions ;  to  cure. 
IL  Figuratively : 

1.  To  help,  to  remedy,  to  apply  a  salve  to, 
"  The  which  if  He  be  pleased  I  shall  iteitoTm, 
I  do  beaeech  your  majesty  may  ao/tre 
>  The  long-grown  wounds  of  my  Intemperance." 

Shakeip.  :  1  Henry  IV.,  iil.  2. 

*  2.  To  help  or  remedy  by  a  salvo,  excuse, 
m  reservation. 

"  Ignorant  I  am  not  how  this  la  salved  :  they  do  It 
but  after  tbe  truth  is  made  manifest"— ifoofter  .' 
Se6le$.  Polity. 

8&lve  (2),  v.t.  &  i.  [Lat.  aalvo  =  to  save  (q.v.).] 
[Salvage,  s.] 

A.  Trans. :  To  save,  as  a  ship  or  goods,  as 
from  fire,  the  sea,  or  the  like. 

"  Salving  life  and  property."— i>a«w  Telegraph, 
Aug.  27, 1886. 

B.  Intraiis. :  To  be  engaged  in  the  salvage 
of  ships  or  property. 

"  Crews  of  twenty  boats  scattered  all  over  the 
fslaiide  are  lalving  aa  quickly  aa  tbey  c&d,"— Daily 
T^egraph,  Dec.  21, 1885. 


*  salve  (3),  v.t.  [Lat.  salve  =  hail.]  To  salute, 
to  say  Hail  I  to. 

Sal'-ve,  exd.     [Lat.]    Hail  I 

Salve,  Regina,  s.    [Lat.=  Hail,  Queen.] 

1.  Rovian  Church ;  The  tii-st  words  of  a  prayer 
to  the  Vii'gin  ]tfary,  hence  used  for  the  prayer 
itself.  (Cf.  Ave  Maria,  Pater  Noster.)  In  the 
Divine  Office  it  is  recited  at  the  end  of  Lauds 
and  Compline,  and  it  is  much  used  in  private 
devotion. 

2.  Music:  Any  setting  of  the  prayer  de- 
scribed above.    [1.] 

sftl-ve-^'-ni,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.,  from  Fr. 
salvelin  ^  Ger.  sdlbling  =  Salrno  salveliv/us 
(Linn.).] 

Ichthy.  :  Gharr ;  a  group  or  sub-genus  of 
Salmo,  with  teeth  on  the  head  of  the  vomer 
only.  Among  the  chief  species  are  Salmo 
umbla  (the  Ombre  Chevalier  of  the  Swiss 
lakes),  S.   alpirms  (the  Northern  Gharr),  S. 

Srissi  (the  Torgoch),  S.  grayi  (the  Freshwater 
erring),  S.  hticho  (tlie  Huchen  of  the  Danube), 
S.  arcturus  (the  most  northern  species,  from 
82"  N.  Lat.),  and  S.  fmUiTwUis  (the  Brook  Trout 
of  the  United  States). 

sfilV-er  (1),  s.    [Saltob.] 

salv'-er  (l  silent)  (2),  s.  [Eng.  $alv(fi)  1,  T. ; 
-€r,]    One  who  salves  or  cures  ;  a  quacksalver. 

S&l'-Ver  (3),  s.  [Prop,  salva,  from  Sp.  salva  = 
a  salver,  from  salvar  —  to  save;  Lat.  salvo.] 
A  kind  of  tray  or  waiter  for  table  service,  or 
on  which  to  present  anything  to  a  person. 
"  The  silver  tankarda  and  lalvert  ol  all  tfae  colleges 
had  been  melted  down  to  su^jply  bla  military  chest" 
—Macaulay :  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  vill. 

salver-shaped,  a.    The  same  as  Htpo- 

CBATERIFOBU  (q.V.). 

8«U'-vi-a^  s.  [Lat.  =  the  sage  {Salvia  officinalis), 
from  salvo  =  to  save.  Named  from  its  healing 
properties.] 

Bat. :  Sage ;  the  typical-  genus  of  the  Sal- 
vidae  (q.v.).  Calyx  two-lipped ;  stamens  two, 
forked.  Undershrubs  Or  herbs,  widely  dis- 
tributed. Known  species  about  400,  many  of 
them  very  showy  flowering  plants,  cultivated 
in  gardens  or  in  greenhouses.  S.  officinalis,  of 
which  there  are  many  varieties,  is  the  Common 
Sage,  a  well-kuowu  culinary  hffb.  It  is  a 
feeble  tonic  aud  astriugent,  aod  au  efficient 
aromatic.  S.  grandijtora  is  also  culinary.  The 
galls  of  S.  pond/era  are  eaten  in  Caudia,  as  are 
the  stalks  of  8.  Moorcroftiana  ia  the  Himalayas. 
The  root  is  used  iu  cough,  the  seeds  as  an 
emetic,  and  the  leaves  us  a  medicine  iu  Guinea- 
worm  and  itch,  or  as  a  piiultiee  to  wounds. 
The  seeds  of  S.  plebeia  and  S.  pumUa,  also 
Indian  species,  aie  given  in  gonorrhcea,  &c. 
Oil  of  Sage  derived  fiom  this  plant  has  been 
used  iu  liniments  against  rheumatism.  The 
Conimuu  Sage  is  grown  as  a  garden  plant  in 
the  United  States,  though  uut  native  here, 

sS-l'-vi-dSB,  o.  pi.    [Lat,  salvi^a);  fern.  pL  adj. 
suff.  -idoi.] 
Bot. :  A  family  of  Monardese  (q.v.). 

*  sS,l-vif'-ic,  *sal-vif'-ic-al,  a.  [Lat. 
salvijicits,  fium  salviis  =  safe,  and  facio  =  to 
make.]    Saving ;  tending  to  save  or  preserve. 


•  sal-vif'-ic-^l-lS^,    adv.      [Eng. 
-ly.]    In  a  saving  manner  ;  so  as  to  save. 

"  There  is  but  one  who  died  salvifically  for  us."— 
Browne:  Chrittian  Morals,  pt.  it.,  §  11, 

sal-vin'-i-a,  s.    [Named  after  Antonio  Maria 
Salvini,  a  Greek  proiessor  at  Florence.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Marsileacese.  Spore 
fruits  of  two  kinds,  the  one  producing  only 
ovate  spores,  the  other  only  pollen  spores. 
Plants  floating  on  the  surface  of  stagnant 
water. 

*  sal-vin-3L-a'-9S-BB,  s.  pi.     [Mod.  Lat.  sal- 

vinTia);  Lat,  fuin.  pi,  adj.  suff.  -aceoe.] 

Bot. :  An  order  of  Lycopodales,  generally 
merged  in  Marsileaceae.  They  are  annual 
plants  floating  in  water;  the  microsporangia 
and  macrosporangia  are  formed  in  difTerent 
sporocarps.    Genera,  Salvinia  and  AzoUa, 

sSl'-VO  (1),  s.     [Fr.  salve ;  Ital.  salva  =  a  salvo, 
a  salut*,  from  Lat.  salve=\m\\  Ij 

1.  A  general  discharge  of  guns,  intended  aa 
a  salute. 

2.  A  general  concentrated  fire  of  a  greater 
or  less  number  of  pieces  of  artillery,  for  the 


purpose  of  making  a  breach,  &c. ;  the  simuV' 
taneous  and  concentrated  concussion  of  u 
number  of  cannon-balls  on  masonry  or  earths 
work,  producing  a  very  destructive  effect. 

3.  The  comliined  shouts  or  cheers  of  s 
multitude,  iu  applause,  honour,  or  admiration. 

*  Sal'-vd  (2),  s.  [From  the  Lat.  salvo  jwre^ 
the  right  being  intact  or  preserved ;  an  ezv 
pression  used  in  granting  anything.)  An 
exception,  a  reservation,  an  excuse. 

"  I  sball  inquire  what  aalvoi,  or  quaUfying  flo» 
sideratloiiB,  we  may  reasouably  understand.'  —  natt^ 
land:  Worka.  i\L  1%. 

sd.lv'-dr,  8.    [Eng.  salve  (2),  t.  ;   -or.]    On» 

who  saves  a  ship  or  goods  from  extraordinarj 
danger,  as  of  tire,  the  sea,  an  enemy,  or  tte 

like  ;  one  who  eflects  salvage.  < 

*  84in»  adv.    [Saub.] 

1.  Together. 

"  Now  are  thcr  taints,  alt  in  that  CSty  aom." 

Sptfuen  r.  «.,  LX.V 

2.  In  common. 

"  What  concord  hu  light  and  darkevamf 

Spmutr:  Sktpheards  Calender;  Jwm, 

S^m&d'-er-a,  s.    [Cinghalese  &iTnadara.] 

Bo£..- AgenusofSimarubeae.  Samaderaindiat^ 
a  tree  thirty  to  thirty-five  feet  high,  furnishei 
Niepa  bark,  and  its  seeds  yield  an  oil  used  im 
India  in  rheumatism,  the  bruised  leaves  an 
applied  externally  in  erysipelas,  and  an  ii^ 
fusion  of  the  wood  is  tonic. 

sa-mad'-er-im,  «.      [Mod.  Lai.  aamader^i^ 

'-in  (CA*m.).] 

Ckem. :  A  bitter  principle  extracted  from  tfas 
aqueous  infusion  of  the  bark  and  fruit  of 
Samadera  indica.  It  forms  dazzling  whits, 
feathery  crystals,  soluble  in  water,  slightly 
soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether.  Its  soluUouB 
are  neutral. 

sfim'-a-ra,    s.      [Lat.  aamora,  nMera=:tk« 

seed  of  tlie  elm.] 

Bot. :  A  two  or 
more  celled  supe-  ' 
rior  fruit,  having 
few  -  seeded,  inde- 
hiscent,  and  dry 
cells,  and  elongated 
into  wing-like  ex- 
pansions. Lindley 
placed  it  under  his 
compound  fruits, 
and  considered  it  a 

modification  of  the  carcerule  (q.T.).  It  is 
popularly  called  a  Key.  Examples,  Fraxino^ 
Acer,  Ulmus,  &c. 

*  sa-mare',  *  sa-mar'-ra,  *  sezn-mar,  it 

[SiMARRE.]  A  kind  of  jacket  anciently  wora 
by  ladies,  having  a  loose  body  and  four  sid^ 
laps  or  skirts  extending  to  the  knee. 

sa-mar'-i-a,  s.  [Etym.  doubtful ;  perhaps 
*a  corruption  of  viara,  one  of  the  nativ* 
Guianan  names  of  the  species.] 

Bot.  &  Comm. :  The  cedar  wood  of  Guiana 
furnished  by  Idea  altissima, 

s3(in'-a-ris,  s.    [Etym.  not  apparent.] 

Ichthy.  :  A  genus  of  Pleuronectidae,  con* 
fined  to  the  Chinese  seas.  The  mouth  ifl 
nearly  syni  metrical,  and  the  dorsal  fin  con^ 
mcnces  before  the  eye,  on  the  snout. 

Sa-mar'-i-tgn,  a.  &  s.    [See  def.] 

A.  As  adjective  : 

1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  Samaria,  the  principal 
city  of  tlie  ten  tribes  of  Israel,  belonging  to 
tlie  tribe  of  Epliraim.  After  the  captivity  \% 
was  repeopled  by  Cuthites  from  Assyria  at 
Chaldea. 

2.  Applied  to  the  characters  of  a  kind  ol 
ancient  Hebrew  writing,  probably  in  tisa 
before  and  partly  after  the  Babylonish  ca^ 
tivity. 

B.  As  substantive : 
L  Literally: 

1.  A  native  or  inhabitant  of  Samaria.  (/oA# 
iv,  9.) 

2.  The  lflnguap;e  of  Samaria.  It  was  a 
dialect  of  the  Chaldean. 

II.  Fig. :  A  charitable,  kind-hearted,  or 
benevolent  person,  in  allusion  to  the  "good 
Samnritau  "  of  the  parable:  as.  To  act  tha 
Samaritan. 

Samaritan-Pentateuch,  «.     [Fkhta- 

TEUCH.  ] 


BUCARA  or  MAPL& 


ItiSil,  h6^ ;  poi^t,  J^^l ;  cat,  9011,  choma,  9liin,  bengh ;  go,  gem ;  thin,  this ;  sin.  as ;  expect,  Xenophon,  e^t.    -in|^ 
-clan,  -tian  =  sh^A.   -tion.  -sion  =  shiin ;  -tion,  -§ion  =  zhiin.   -clous,  -tious,  -sious  =  shiis.   -ble,  -die,  &c  =  bel,  del* 
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*fla-in&r'~i-taii-ism,  s.     [Eng.  Samaritan; 
-Mm.]    Benevolence,  humanity. 

"  Mad  wfih  bumaalty  aud  sa7naritanism."—Si/dn»]/ 
Smith :  Letttra  (1844). 

Bfr-mar'-i-um,  s.   [Lafmised  from  Samarskite 
(q.v.>.J 

Chem. :  Symbol  Sm.  The  new  name  for  the 
element  Decipium  (q.v.),  found  in  the  mineral 
Samarskite. 

ifan'-a-roid,  a.    [Eng.  samnia);  -oid.]    Be- 
aembiing  a  samttta  (q.v.). 

••a-mar'-ra,  s.    [Samabe.] 

■^-mar'-skite,  s.   [After  t.  Samarski,  a  mine 
officer  ;  suff.  -iU  {Uin.).'] 

Min. :  An  orthorhombic  mineral  occurring 
mostly  massive,  rarely  in  crystals,  in  brown 
orthoclase.  Hardness,  5-5  to  6;  sp.  gr.  5'614 
to  575  ;  lustre  when  fractured,  shining,  sub- 
metallic  ;  colour,  velvet-black ;  streak,  dark- 
brown,  opaque ;  fracture,  sub-conchoidal. 
Compos.  :  a  columbate  of  uranium,  yttrium, 
iron,  thorium,  &c. 

■ft'i-ma-Te-da,  s.      [Sanec.  satJia-veda,  from 
,  jra-maTi ^ a  hy inn  for  chanting;   and  veda  = 
knowledge.]    [Rig-veda.] 

Sansc.  Literature :  The  second  of  the  four 
Vedas.  It  is,  in  the  main,  made  up  of  ex- 
tracts from  the  hymns  of  the  Rig-Veda,  used 
at  the  Soma  sacrifice,  but  the  antiquated 
grammatical  forms  show  pcrtions  of  it  to  be 
older  than  the  Rig-Veda  itself. 

A&ni'-baCf  s.     [Burmese  sambe.] 
Bot. :  Jasminum  Samhac. 

S&m'-bd,  zam'-bo,  s.     [Sp.   zambo,  samho.] 
1.  Ord.  Lang. :  The  offspring  of  a  black  per- 
son and  SL  mulatto  ;  hence,  used  commonly 
for  a.  negro. 
%  Bot. :  The  genus  Cleome.    (West  Indian.) 
KUU'-boo,  i>.     [Sambur.] 

B&jn-bu'-9e-£e,  s.  pi.    [Lat.  sam^uc(u3) ;  fern, 
pi.  adj.  suff.  -ete.] 
Bot.  :  A  tribe  of  Caprifoliaceae. 

S&m-bu'-cus,  a.    [Lat.  =  an  elder  tree.] 

1.  Bot.  :  The  typical  genus  of  Sarabuceae 
(q.v.).  Flowers  small,  in  umbellate  corymbs 
or,  panicles  jointed  to  the  pedicel ;  calyx  three 
to  five-toothed;  corolla  rotate  orcampanulate; 
Stamens,  five;  drupe  with  three  to  five  carti- 
laginous seeds.  Known  species,  ten  to  twelve, 
from  most  temperate  regions.  Two  of  them 
are  S.  nigra,  the  Elder,  and  S.  Ebulits,  the  Dwarf 
Elder,  or  Banewort  (q.v.). 

2.  PhaTm. :  The  inner  bark  of  the  elder  has 
been  successfully  used  to  remove  the  fluid 
tB  dropsy. 

^  Sambuci  fiores :  [Elder-flowers]. 

•a&m'-bulEe,  s.      [Lat.    satribuca,    from  Gr. 
,    vcfi^vio}  (sam&uH).] 

Musie :   An    ancient   musical  instrument : 

ttiough  applied  sometimes  to  several  musical 

testruments  of  dif- 
ferent kinds,   such 

as  a  lyre,  a  dulci- 

mar,    a    triangular 

teu-p  or  trigon,  and 

a  large  Asiatic  harp, 

it   seems    to    have 

feesA  chiefly  used  as 

a  term  for  the  last- 
named  insti'umeut. 

^  «ome  authoFB  it 

has  been  identified 

With  the  UrgoBgyp- 

^a.n  hArp. 

B&m'-bAr,  sam- 
boo,  c  [Native 
naioe.] 

Zosl. :  Axis  aristotelis,  one  of  the  Rusine 
deer,  from  Oie  hill-country  of  India.  It  stands 
about  fire  feet  high,  is  deep  brown  in  colour, 
aud  baa  the  hair  of  tlie  neck  developed  into  a 
sort  of  mane.  Its  build  is  massive,  and  the 
antlers  present  powerful  points  and  are  over 
three  feet  in  length.  The  hind  is  less  stoutly 
built,  and  of  a  yellowish  tint. 

"The  »a-mbitr  seems  very  -well  adapted  :for  a  deer- 
park  .  .  .  being  quite  hardyenonghtobear  our  wintLT 
m  thia  climate."— jSctoier.'  Guide  to  Gardens  of  Zoo- 
logical Society. 

same,  a.  &  adv.      (A.S.  savie  (adv.)  in  such 
phrases  as  swd  same  swd  men  =  the  same  as 
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men ;  cogn.  with  Icel.  samr  =  the  same ;  Dan. 
and  Sw.  samme ;  O.  H.  Ger.  savi  =  same  ; 
sama  =  together ;  Goth,  sama  =  same  ;  samana 
=  together  ;  Russ.  samuii  =  same  ;  Gr.  ojuos 
(Jiovios);  Sansc.  saTna  =even,  same ;  Lat.  simitis 
=  like  ;  simul  =  together ;  (Jr.  6ju.oIos  (homoios) 
=  like.] 
A*  As  adjective : 

1.  Identical,  not  different,  not  other. 

"  The  very  tame  man."    Shaketp. :  Merry  Wives,  iv.  5. 

2.  Identical  in  kind,  species,  or  degree ; 
exactly  alike,  or  similar,  though  individually 
distinct. 

"  What  soeuTer  is  done  to  m;  brother  (if  I  be  a 
Christian  man)  tliat  same  is  done  to  me." — Tyndall  : 
Workes,  p.  883. 

3.  Just  mentioned,  or  just  about  to  be 
mentioned  or  referred  to. 

"  That  same  Isabel  here  once  t^^ain. " 

Shakesp. :  Measure  for  Measure,  v. 
%  Same  is  always  preceded  by  the  demon- 
strative words  the,  this,  that,  &c. ;  and  followed 
in  comparisons  by  as  or  with. 

*  B.  As  adv. :  Together. 

1"  (1)  AU  the  same :  NererthelesSf  notwith- 
Btanding,  in  spite  of  all. 

*  (2)  The  same :  Together. 

same'-ness,  5.     [Eng.  same;  -ness.] 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  the  same ; 
absence  of  difference  ;  identity. 

"A  sam.eness  of  the  terms  .  .  .  would  be  an  argu- 
ment for  assigning  one  and  the  same  meaning  to  the 
promises." — Horsley :  Sermons,  vol.  ii.,  ser.  26. 

2.  Near  resemblance  or  correspondence ; 
similarity. 

"  If  all  courts  have  a  sameness  in  them,  things  may 
be  as  they  were  in  my  time,  when  all  employment^ 
went  to  parliament-men's  Mends." — Sw^ft. 

3.  Tiresome  or  tedious  monotony  ;  want  of 
variety. 

"V^ith  weary  sameness  in  the  rhymes," 

Tenni/son :  Miller's  Daughter,  "JO. 

sa  -  mes' -  ter,  sa  -  mes  -  tre,  s.     [Etym. 
doubtful.]    A  variety  of  coral.    {Simmont^). 

sa-m@tte',  s.    [Samite.] 

Sa'-mi-an,  a.  &  s.    [See  def.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Of  or  pertaining  to  Samos,  an 
island  in  the  Grecian  Archipelago. 

B.  As  subst. :  A  native  or  inhabitant  of 
Samos. 

Samian-earth,  Samian-stone,  s.    A 

kind  of  bole  or  marl  fi-om  the  island  of  Samos. 

Saznian-Ietter,  s  The  Pythagorean 
letter  (q.v.). 

"  When  reason  doubtf al,  like  the  Samian  letter. 
Points  him  two  ways.         Pope :  Duiwiad,  iv.  151. 

Samian-stone,  $.    [Samian-earth.] 
Saznian-ware,  s.     An  ancient  kind  of 

pottery,  made  of  Samian,  or  other  fine  earth. 

ft  is  of  a  bright  red  nr  black  colour,  covered 

with  a  lustrous  siliceous  glaze,  with  separately 

moulded  ornaments  attached. 

sa'-mi-el,  s.     [Turk.]    The  Simoom  (q.v.). 


Sa'-mi-6t,  Sa'-mi-ote,  a.  &  s.    [Samian.] 

*  sam'-ite,  *sam-it,  *saiii-yte,  s.    [0.  Fr. 

samit,  from  Low  Lat.  examitum  =  samite ; 
Gr.  e^ifLiTov  (hexamiton)  =  a  stuff  woven  with 
six  threads,  or  different  kinds  of  thread  ; 
€^  (hex)  =:  six,  and  /niVos  (mitos)  =  a  thread  of 
the  woof;  Ger.  sammet,  sammt  =  velvet,  is  the 
.same  word.]  A  rich  silk  stuff,  sometimes 
interwoven  with  gold  or  silver  thread. 
"  Mayde  Elene  also  tyte 
Id  a  robe  of  samyte."      Lyheaus  DiscoroiS,  832. 

sam'-lety  s.  [A  contraction  of  saXmonlet, 
dimin.  of  salmon  (q.v.).]  A  young  salmon  ; 
a  parr. 

"Heavy  as  Ib  the  toll  which  man  and  beast  take 
from  amongst  grown  fish,  ib  is  as  nothing  to  that 
which  the  young  samlets  vay."  —  Daily  Telegraph, 
Aug.  18,  1B85. 

sS.in'-d-ite,  «.  [After  the  Samoa  Islands, 
where  found  ;  suff.  -ite  (Min.).'} 

Min. :  A  mineral  substance  occurring  as 
stalactites  and  stalagmites  in  a  lava  cavern. 
Hardness,  4  to  4'5  ;  sp.  gr.  l'7to  1'9  ;  lustre, 
resinous  ;  colour,  white,  grayi.sh,  yellowish. 
Compos ;  essentially  a  hydrated  silicate  of 
alumina. 


8«-zaor-i-d8e,  s.  : 

pi.  adj.  suff.  -idos.] 
Bot. :  A.  &mily  of  Piimulaceee. 


[Lat.  samol(v-8);  tern. 


sSiin'-o-lus,  s.  [Lat.  =  brookweed,  the  brook- 
lime,  or  the  winter-cress.] 

Bot. :  The  typical  genus  of  Samolidas  (q.v.). 
Calyx  flve-cloft ;  corolla  salver-shaped,  with 
five  stamens  and  five  scales  or  staminodes  ; 
capsule  half-inferior,  opening  wiUi  five  valves. 
Known  species  about  ten,  from  temperate 
climates.  One,  Samolm  Valerandi,  is  an  ordi- 
nary plant  six  inches  to  two  feet  high,  pros- 
trate  or  ascending,  with  rooting  bi-anches, 
entire  leaves,  and  white  flowers.  Found  in 
watery  places,  especially  on  gravelly  soil  near 
the  sea.    It  is  bitter. 

Sam'-o-sa-tene,  s.  [Lat.  Samosateni,  fi"om 
Sauiosata'  (now  Scempsat),  on  the  Euphrates, 
the  capital  of  Commagene.     See  def.] 

Church  Hist.  (PI.):  The  followers  of  Pawl,, 
born  at  Samosata,  who  combined  the  bishopric 
of  Antioch  in  Syria  with  the  civil  office  of 
procurator  for  the  emperor  in  a  province.  His 
tendencies  were  strongly  rationalistic.  He 
believed  in  one  God  the  Father.  The  "Word" 
was  not  a  substance  or  a  person,  but  inhered  in 
the  Father  as  reason  does  in  the  human  mind. 
Christ  was  a  mere  man,  with  whom  the  Word 
of  Wisdom  was  united  at  the  time  of  his  births 
by  this  means  he  was  enabled  to  speak  and 
act  as  he  did,  aud  might,  in  an  inferior  sense, 
be  called  the  Son  of  God,  and  even  God.  Paul 
was  condemned  and  deposed  by  the  Council 
of  Antioch  a.d.  209.     Called  also  Paulianists. 

Sa-ni6'-yed»    Sa-mo'-ied    (i    as    y),   s. 

[Native  name.] 

1.  A  member  of  an  Arctic  race  of  people 
inhabiting  the  district  from  about  the  river 
Mezen  on  the  European  side  to  the  Lena  on 
the  Asiatic.  There  are  three  tribes ;  they  are 
small  in  stature,  and  live  by  hunting. 

2.  The  language  spoken  by  the  Samoyeds. 

"  The  secoud  brunch  [of  the  Turanian  family  of  lan- 
guages] is  the  .Samoi/ed,  belonging  to  a  Hyperboreaa 
race,  which  stretches  from  the  North  Sea  to  beyond 
the  Yenisei,  aud  up  the  course  of  this  river  into  the 
central  mountains  of  the  cuutineut,  the  Altai  range». 
probably  the  stai'tiiig-puint  of  its  migrations.  It  has 
no  culture,  uor  importance  of  aJiy  kind."—  Whitney : 
Life  &  Growth  of  Language,  ch.  xn. 

S^m-o-yed'-ic,  S3,iii-6-ied'-ic  (iasy),  a. 
[Eng.  Samoyed;  -ic]  Of  or  pertaining  to  the 
Samoyeds  or  their  language. 

samp,  5.  [North  Amer.  Indian  sdpcui,  saivpac  = 
made  soft  or  thinned.]  An  article  of  food,, 
consisting  of  maize  broken  or  bruised,  cooked 
by  boiling,  and  often  eaten  with  milk  ;  a  dish 
borrowed  from  the  aborigines  of  America. 

sam'-pan,  san'-pan,  s.  [Malay  &  Javanese.] 
A.  Chinese  punt  used  on  the  rivers  for  con- 
veying merchandise,  and  also  frequently  for 
habitations. 

sam'-phire,  *  sam'-pire,  s.  [Fr.  (herbe  de} 
Saint  Pierre  =  (herb  ot)  St.  Peter.] 

Bot.  &  Convm.  :  Crithmum  maritimmn  and 
the  genus  Crithmum.  Longwood  Sampliire  is 
Pharmjuceum  acidv/m,  used  as  a  salad  in  St. 
Helena,  and  Marsh  Samphire,  the  genuH  Sali- 
cornia  (q.v-).  Crithmum  maritimum  is  pickled 
as  a  condiment. 

"  Half-way  down 
Hangs  one  that  gatkara  swmpMra :  dreadful  trade  1 " 
Shakesp. :  Lear,  iv.  6. 

Bam' -pie,  «.  [O.  Fr.  eesemple,  example,  from 
Lat.  exemplum=^  an  example  (q.v.).] 

•  1.  Anything  selected  as  a  model  for  imi 
tation ;  a  pattern,  a  model,  an  example. 

"  A  eample  ts  th«  youngest." 

mwKntp. :  Cymbeline,  1  1. 

2.  A  Specimen;  a  part  of  the  whole  takea 
or  pieseuted  for  inspection  as  evidence  of  the 
quality  of  the  whole. 

"  Whola  troopa  of  heroes  Ore*oe  has  yet  to  boast, 
And  MDds  ibea  one,  a  sample  of  her  host." 

Pop*:  Homer;  Iliad V^L 

S&m'-ple,  v.t.     [Sample,  «.] 

*  1.  To  show  something  similar  to ;  to  ex- 
emplify ;  to  present  a  sample  or  specimen  of. 


2.  To  take  a  sample  or  samples. 

"  Alo-tosters,  Thoe«  duty  it  -waa  to  saraple  the  vari- 
ous brewings."— /»nm'tigt«  .■  Curiosities  <if  Criticism, 
p.  4.     (188L) 

sftm'-pler  (1),  *&&in'-pl4X,  *saum-plor, 

*.     [O.  Fr.  examplaire,  exemplaire,  from  Lat. 
exemplar.] 
*  1,  An  example,  an  exemplar,  a  pattern, 
"  For  JCBU  «ntrlde  not  in  to  hooli  thingu  mii^  JV 
bcndis    that  ben   aaumplerit  of    rerrol    thlBflB.  — 
Wydift :  Sbreiois  Ix. 


Site,  f&t,  fare,  ^sildst,  what,  ^11.  fiatber ;  we,  wet,  here,  eoa^l,  her,  thdre ;  pine,  pit,  nre,  sir,  marine ;  go,  pet, 
«r,  wore,  w^l^  work,  wb6,  son;  mate,  etU^  ciire,  ^nite,  cor.  Hile,  fftll;  try,  Si^rlaa.    sa,  od  =  e;  ey  =«  a:  qn  =  kw. 


sampler— sanctification 
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2.  A  piece  of  fancy-sewed  or  emtroiderecl 
work  done  by  girls  for  practice. 

"fWel  witli  our  needles  created  both  one  flower, 
Botn  oil  one  sampler,  sitting  on  one  cuBhiou. 
Shakesp. :  Alidsummer  Night's  Dream,  iil.  2. 

sam'-pler  (2),  s.  [Eng.  samplie),  v.  ;  -er.] 
One  who  samples  ;  one  who  makes  up  and  ex- 
hibits samples  of  work,  produce,  &c. 

t  sS-mp-SU'-clline  (p  silent),  s.  [Gr.  (rajxi/wKOi' 
'     ).]    Marjoram. 


"  I  am  a  nulUfidian  if  there  be  iiot  three-thirds  of  a 
loruplB  more  of  sampsuchine  in  this  coiifeotiou  tliiiti  I 
ever  put  in  any."— Ben  Jonson:  Cynthia's  Reoela,  v.  2. 

slUu'-slld,  S^m'-shU,  s.    [Chin.]    A  Chinese 
spirit  distilled  from  rice. 

sSiin'-sdn,  s.    [Prob.  in  reference  to  the  post 
acting  as  a  support.)    (See  compound.) 

samson-post,  aamson's  post,  s. 

X.- ahipbuild. :  A  pillar  resting  on  the  keel- 
son and  supporting  a  deck-beam. 

2.  Naut. :  A  spar  sustained  iu  a  vertical 
position  by  guys,  and  used  as  a  jib  for  the 
BustiensioD  of  hoisting-tackle,  for  getting  boats 
aboard,  tishing  the  anchor,  &c. 

Sam'-U-el,  s.  [Heb.  'jni^DI^  (Shemud),  con- 
traction of  ^«»nnip  {Shemuael)  =  '^&sxA  by 
God  :  SpttJ  {shama),  ?p^  {sha-)nea)  =  to  hear, 
and  b^  {El)  =  God  (fiesenius) ;  cf.  1  Sam.  i.  20. 
Other  meanings  given  are :  Name  of  God, 
Placed  by  God,  Asked  of  God.] 
Scribe.  Biog. :  The  last  of  the  Jewish  judges. 

If  TJie  First  Book  of  Samuel,  The  Second 
Book  of  Samitel : 

Old  Test.  Canon :  Now  two  books,  but 
formerly  a  siggle  book,  of  the  Hebrew  Scrip- 
tures. The  ^ptuagiut  separated  them  into 
two,  calling  them  Bao"tA.et(ui/  (Basileion), 
vpoiTj}  (Prote),  and  Aexnepa  (Deutera)  =  the 
first  and  second  of  the  Kingdoms  or  Kings. 
The  Vulgate,  following  the  Septuagint,  named 
them  Liber  Begum  Prirmis  et  Secwnclus 
<1  &  2  Kings).  In  1518  a.d.  the  dual  arrange- 
ment was  introduced  into  the  Hebrew  Bible, 
in  which  we  now  have  (without  vowel  points) 
2  «  bi^lQlp  (Samuel  a  =  1,  and  b  =  2). 
The  nan-ative  opens  with  a  domestic  scene 
at  Ramathaim-Zophira  (the  Two-Ramaths  of 
the  Zophites),  an  unidentified  site  in  Mount 
JEphraim.  There  lived  a  man  called  Elkanah, 
with  two  wives,  one  of  whom,  Hannah,  vowed 
that  if  God  would  give  her  a  man  child,  she 
would  dedicate  him  to  the  service  of  Jehovah 
{1  Sam.  i.  1-18).  Her  prayer  being  answered, 
she  named  him  Samuel  [Etym.],  and,  keeping 
her  vow,  sent  him  at  a  very  early  age  to 
minister  in  the  sanctuary  at  Shilob,  under 
the  charge  of  the  aged  high  priest,  Eli(ii.  1-21). 
Ood  made  use  of  Samuel  to  reveal  to  Eli  the 
approaching  destruction  of  his  household,  iu 
punishment  of  his  too  indulgent  treatment  of 
his  unworthy  sons,  Hophni  and  Phineas 
(22-36) ;  and  the  judgment  was  soon  after 
inflicted,  Israel  being  defeated  with  great 
slaughter  iu  a  battle  with  the  Philistines, 
Hophni  and  Phineas  slain,  and  the  ark  of 
God  captured  (iv.).  Hitherto  the  twelve 
tribes  seem  to  have  been  little  independent 
republics,  only  temporarily  cemented  when 
a  judge  was  diWnely  raised  up  [Judges]  ;  but 
on  reaching  full  manhood,  Samuel  issued  a 
manifesto,  calling  for  repentance  and  re- 
ligious revival,  and  summoned  a  general 
gathering  of  the  people  to  Mizpeh,  which  was 
a  great  step  to  their  permanent  federation 
(vii,).  From  that  time  he  was  the  virtual 
ruler,  as  well  as  the  prophet  and  priest,  of 
the  Hebrews.  In  his  old  age  he  made  his 
sons  judges  ;  but  they  were  corrupt,  and 
misused  their  authority.  The  people  becom- 
ing weary  of  them  and  of  the  theocracy,  and 
clamouring  for  a  king(viii.),  Saul  was  divinely 
chosen  and  anointed  (ix.-xv.).  On  his  re- 
jection for  disobedience  to  the  prophetic 
voice,  David  was  pointed  out  as  his  successor, 
and  similarly  anointed  (xvi.).  His  high 
qualifications  (xvi.  17,  xvii.-xviii.  1-4)  and 
his  popularity  subjected  hirn  to  the  per- 
secution of  the  reigning  monarch  (5-30), 
and  he  had  long  to  conceal  himself  in 
caves  and  deserts,  or  even  take  temporary 
refuge  in  a  foreign  and  hostile  land  (xix.-xxx.). 
The  first  book  closes  with  the  tragic  death  of 
Saul  at  the  battle  of  Gilboa  (xxxi.).  The 
second  opens  with  David's  lament  over  the 
king  and  his  heroic  and  unselfish  son, 
Jonathan  (2  Sam.  i.  1),  and   then   narrates 


David's  civil  war  with  Ishbosbeth,  Saul's  son 
(ii.-iv.),  his  reign  for  seven  years  and  six 
months,  at  Hebron,  over  Judah,  and  for  about 
thirty-three  years  over  all  the  tribes  (v.  5), 
at  Jerusalem,  which  had  been  captured  from 
the  Jebusites,  and  made  the  national  capital 
(v.  6-xxiv.). 

The  first  book  gives  th6  history  from  B.C. 
1171  to  1055  (?);  the  second  from  1055  to 
1017  (?).  Samuel  cannot  have  been  the  autlior 
of  the  two  books,  for  he  dies  before  the  first 
is  closed  (1  Sam.  xxv.  ]),  An  editor  or  com- 
piler, however,  may  have  penned  his  narra- 
tive of  Samuel's  administration  from  a  work 
by  that  judge  ;  David's  wanderings,  from  one 
by  the  prophet  Gad  (1  Sam.  xxii.  5),  and 
David's  reign,  from  one  by  Nathan  (2  Sam.  xii. 
1  ;  cf.  1  Chron.  xxvii.  24,  xxix.  29).  When 
the  editor  lived  is  very  doubtful.  He  does 
not  mention  David's  death,  which  looks  as  if 
the  inonarcb  were  living ;  but,  on  the  other 
hand,  he  mentions  kings  of  Judah  (1  Sam. 
xxvii.  6),  as  if  the  separation  between  the  ten 
tribes  and  the  two  had  already  taken  place. 
In  the  other  direction  this  work  appears  to 
have  been  published  before  the  revival  of 
Mosaic  institutions  under  Jusiah ;  for  it 
wholly  ignores  them,  and  the  name  of  Moses 
occurs  only  twice  in  the  books  (1  Sam.  xii. 
6,  8).  The  Hebrew  is  very  pure.  Thenius, 
Keil,  and  Erdmann  date  it  in  the  reign  of 
Rehoboam,  Dr.  Payne  Smith  in  that  of 
Jehoshaphat,  Havernick  in  that  of  Solomon, 
and  Ewald  in  the  second  half  of  the  Baby- 
lonian exile.  Ithas  always  been  acknowledged 
as  canonical,  and  is  frequently  quoted  or 
referred  to  in  the  New  Testament,  especially 
by  St.  Paul  (Acts  xiii.  20,  &c.),  and  St.  Luke 
(Luke  ii.  4 ;  Acts  vii.  45,  &c.). 

sam'-yd,  s.    [Samyda.] 

Bat.  (PL) :  The  Samydacese.    (Lindley.) 

Sa-my'-da,  s.  [Gr.  a-qfivSa  (semuda),  the 
'liirch,  which  these  plants  resemble  in  their 
leaves.] 

Bot. :  The  typical  genus  of  8amydace8B(q.v.). 
Ornamental  plants,  with  white,  pink,  or  green 
flowers. 

s3,m-y-da'-9e-SB,  sa-myd'-e-se,  s.  pi 

[Mod.  Lat.  samyd(a);  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff. 
-acece.] 

Bot.':  Sarayds  ;  an  order  of  Hypogynous 
Exogens,  alliance  Violales.  Trees  or  siirubs, 
with  alternate  simple,  evergreen,  stipulate 
leaves,  often  with  linear  and  oblong  pellucid 
markings.  Sepals  four  or  five,  more  or  less 
cohering  at  the  base,  often  coloured  inside ; 
petals  none,  stamens  two,  three,  or  four  times 
as  many  as  the  sepals  ;  style  one,  filiform  ; 
stigma  capitate  or  slightly  lobed ;  capsule  cori- 
aceous, superior,  with  one  cell  and  three  to 
five  valves ;  seeds  many,  affixed  without  order 
to  the  valves.  Tropical  plants,  chiefly  from 
America,  Known  genera  five,  species  eighty. 
{Lindley.) 

Sci'-na,  8.  pi.  [Feruv.]  A  kind  of  Peruvian 
tobacco. 

*  San-a-bil'-i-t^,  a.  [Eng.  sanaU{e);  -ity.1 
The  q'uality  or  state  of  being  sanable ;  sus- 
ceptibility of  cure;  curableness. 

*  Scin'-a-ble,  a.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  sanabilis, 
from  sa?io  =  to  heal;  sanus  =  whole,  sound; 
sane  (q.v.);  Sp.  sanable ;  Ital.  sanabile.]  Cap- 
able of  being  cured ;  curable ;  susceptible  of 
cure  ;  remediable. 

"Those  that  are  lana^lf  or  preservable  from  this 
dreadful  ain  of  idolatry."— J/ore;  Antidote  agalntt 
Idolatry.    (Pref.) 

*  sS,n'-a-ble-ness,  «.  [Eng.  sanable;  -ness.] 
The  same  as  Sanabilitv  (q.v.). 

sa'-nat,  s.    [Hind.]    An  Indian  calico. 

sSn-a-tar -i-um,  o.    [Sanatohium:.] 

*  sa-na'-tion,  s.  [Lat.  sanatio,  from  sano  = 
to  heal.]  The  act  of  healing  or  curing  ;  the 
state  of  being  healed  or  cured. 

"He  might  give  God  the  glory  of  his  sanatioTi."— 
BaU :  CoiUemplatitms ;  The  Ten  Lepers. 

*  sS>n'-a-tive,  a.  [Lat.  sanativus;  Sp.,  Port., 
&  lia\' sam,ativo.]  Having  the  power  to  heal 
or  cure  ;  curative,  sanatory. 

' '  ISngUnd  affordeth  most  sanative  waters  for  English 
bodies. ' — Fuller  :  Worthies ;  England,  cb.  ii, 

*  sS-n'-^tive-nSss,  s.  [Eng.  sanative ;  -ness.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  sanative  ;  power 
of  healing. 


S&n-a-tojr'-i-um,  s.  [Low  Lat.  sanatoriua=» 
healing,  from  Lat.  sanator—a,  healer.]  4 
place  to  which  people  resort  for  the  sake  ot 
their  health  ;  a  hospital  for  convalescents. 

sS-n'-a-tor-Jr,  a.  [Sanatorium.]  Conducivt 
to  health  ;  healing,  curing,  sanative. 

IF  Sanatory,  though  often  confused  with 
sanitary  (q.v.),  is  quite  distinct  in  meaning, 
and  should  be  so  treated.  Sanatory  is  pro- 
perly =  conducive  to  health,  while  sanitary  is 
=  pertaining  to  health. 

*S^n  be-ni'-to,  s.  [Ital.  sanbenito ;  Sp.  sam- 
benito ;  from  saco  =a  .-^ack,  an  upper  garment, 
and  benito  =  blessed,  from  Lat.  benedictus.] 

1,  A  coat  of  sackcloth  worn  by  penitenta 
on  their  reconciliation  to  the  church. 

2.  A  loose  cloak  or  upper  garment  worn  by 
persons  condemned  to  death  by  the  Inquisi- 
tion on  their 
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Those  worn  by  Jews,  renegades,  and  sorcerers, 
bore  a  St.  Andrew's  cross  in  red  on  back  ana 
front. 

*  8^x196,  s.     [SAINt.] 

*  sance-bell,  ^.    [Saint's-bell.] 

sSin'-cbo,  s.     [Etym.  not  apparent,] 

Music :  A  negro  instrument  of  the  guitar 
species,  made  of  hollowed  wood  and  furnished 
with  a  long  neck.  It  is  strung  with  the  tough 
fibres  of  a  creeping  plant.  It  is  tuned  by 
means  of  sliding  rings. 

*  s3.nct,  *  sancte,  s.    [Lat,  sa7ic£us.]   A  saint 

(q.v.). 

*  sancte-bell,  s.    [Sanctus-bell.] 

*  sS-nct-a-nim'-i-t;^,  s.  [Lat.  sanctus  —  holy, 

and  a7tzmus  =  mind.]  Religious  feelings; 
devotion. 

"  A  persuasion  of  the  sanctanimity  of  Its  uttarer," 
— Fitzedward  Hall :  M»dem  English,  p.  17. 

*  sSAc-tif'-i-cate,  v.  t.     [Lat.  sanctificatua, 

pa.  par.  of  sanctijico ;  from  sanctws  =  holy,  ana 

fado  =  to  make.]    To  sanctify. 

"  Wherefore  likewise  doth  Saint  Peter  ascribe  om 
election  to  the  Father  predestinating,  to  the  Son  pn^ 
pitiating,  tothe  HolyGboBtsanctiftcatingf" — Barrow: 
Sermons,  voL  il„  eer.  34. 

sSinc-ti-f  i-ca'-tion,  s.    [Pr.,  from  Lat.  sand' 
tijicationem,  accus.  of  sanctijicatio,  frorasanctij^ 
catics,  pa.  par.  of  sanctijico  =  to  sanctify  (q.v.)  J 
Sp.  santificadon ;  Ital.  santijicazione.] 
I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  The  act  of  sanctifying  or  making  holy. 

2.  The  state  of  being  sanctified,  purifleiL 
or  made  holy ;  conformity  of  the  heart  ana 
life  to  the  will  of  God, 

3.  The  act  of  consecrating,  or  setting  apart 
for  some  sacred  purpose ;  consecration. 

"In  the  Old  Testament,  In  the  ordering  of  priestly 
there  were  both  visible  and  invisible  sanctification."~^ 
—Burnet  :  Records,  blc.  iii.,  No,  21. 

II.  Technically : 

1.  An  operation  of  the  Spirit  of  God  (Kotn. 

XV.   16 ;  2  Thess.   ii,   13 ;   1   Peter  i.    2),   oa 

those  who  are  already  in  Jesus,  i.e.,  are  united 

to  him  by  faith  (1  Cor.  i.  2),  by  which  they 

are  rendered  increasingly  holy,  dying  t»  ain 

and  living  to  God,  to  righteousness,  and  t« 

holiness  (Bom.  vi.  6, 11, 13, 19  ;  1  Thess.  v.  38; 

1   Peter  ii.   24.     One  main    instrumentalifcy 

in  this  gradual  transformation  is  the  fcntti 

as  revealed  in  the  word  of  God  (John  xvii.  17. 

19).  The  cooperation  of  the  individual  is  sotigw 

and  required  to  maintain  an  uncomprfflHiisi«g 

internal  struggle  against  sin  (Rom.  vi,,  vii.). 

"  Another  of  these  ordinary  operations  of  the  _  ^ 

la  sanctification  ;  which  uoiisists  in  the  purlfyinB  w 

wills  and  aifectlous  from  those  wicked  inclinftwaslA 

and  inordinate  lusts,  which  countermand  Oa^'i  vim 

in  us,  and  set  us  at   eumity  against  him."-  "' 

Christian  Life.  pt.  ii.,  ch,  vii. 


boU,  b^;  poiit,  j6^1;  cat,  9011,  chorus,  (bin,  ben^h;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin*  a^;  escpect,  Xenophon,  e^lst.    ph  =  ft 
-cian.  -tinn  =  shan.   -tion,  -slon  =  shun ;  -tion,  -sicn  ^  zhun.    -cious.  -tioua,  -sious  =  shus.   -ble,  -die.  &c.  =  bel,  d$d« 
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sanctified-  sand 


f&no'-ti-f led,  pa.  par.  &  a.    [Sanctify.] 

A.  As  pa.  par, :  (See  tlie  verb). 

B.  As  adjective : 

1.  Consecrated,  dedicated,  or  set  apart  for 
Bome  saured  purpoae. 

"  A  null,  or  aister  tanctified."       , 

Shakesp. :  Complaint  of  a  Lover,  233. 

2.  AfTectedly  holy,  sanctimonious  :  as,  a 
aanctijied  air. 

t&no'-ti-fl-er,  «.  [Eng.  sanctify;  -er.]  One 
who  sauclifies ;  specif.,  in  theol.  =  the  Holy 
Ghost. 

"  The  $anaifier  of  our  sectilar  comfort,  nnd  tbe 
author  of  fauliueus  and  glory."— iCnoz  ;  On  the  Lord's 
Hupper,  S  S2. 

B&no'-ti-fir,  *  sanc-ti-fie,  v.t.  [Fr.  sancti- 
Jier ;  from  Lat.  sanctijico,  from  sanctus  =  lioly, 
and  /ixcio  =  to  make ;  Sp.  &  Port,  santificar  ; 
Ital.  santijicare.] 

1.  To  make  holy  or  sacred  ;  to  consecrate  ; 
to  dpdieate  or  set  apart  for  some  sacred  or 
religious  use  or  purpose  ;  to  hallow.    . 

"  Gud  blessed  the  sereiitb  day  aud  iajictified  it." — 
Oenesii  IL  3. 

2.  To  make  holy  or  godly ;  to  purify  from 
Bin  ;  to  bring  into  a  state  of  sanctification. 

"  Sanctify  tbem  througb  thy  truth."— /oftn  xvii,  1". 

3.  To  prepare  by  puiification  for  divine 
Bervice,  or  for  partaking  of  holy  things. 

"  Miiaee  .  .  ,  ganctlfif.d  the  people,  and  they  washed 
their  clothes."— i'xod.  x'lx,  it. 

4.  To  make  a  means  of  holiness  ;  to  render 
productive  of  or  conducive  to  holiness  or 
piety. 

"Thegoapel,  by  not  making  many  things  unclean, 
as  the  law  did,  h»,th  snnctiJU'd  those  tbiiiijs  generally 
to  all,  whlcb  particulaily  each  man  to  liiiiiseif  must 
tanctify  by  a  .  .  .  lioly  use," — Booker  :  Acdes.  Polity. 

5.  To  keep  or  observe  as  holy, 

"  Those  men  have  little  or  no  sense  of  religion,  that 
make  no  conscience  of  eanctif.iina  tlmt  day,  or  tliat 
put  no  dilterence  between  Jt  aud  other  days.'  —Sharp ; 
Sermons,  vol.  i.,  ser.  9. 

*  6.  To  make  free  from  guilt  or  crime ;  to 
give  a  religious  or  legal  sanction  to ;  to 
fiauclion. 

"  The  holy  man,  aniaz'd  at  what  he  saw, 
Made  haate  to  saiictifi/  the  bliss  by  law." 

Drydni  :  StjUmonda  &  Qaiscardo,  16i 

•7.  To  secure  from  violation  ;  to  keep  pure. 

"Truth  guards  tbe  poet,  sanctifies  the  line." 

Pope :  £p.  to  Uit.,  ii.  246. 

*  8.  To  celebrate,  confess,  or  regard  as  holy ; 
to  revere. 

"  Sanctify  the  Lord  of  hosts  himseJf,  and  let  him  be 
your  iwx."— Isaiah  vlii.  13. 

(BUJac'-ti-fy-ing,  pr.  par.  or  a.    [Sanctify.] 

sanc'-ti-fly-mg-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  sanctifying; 
-ly.]  In  a  sanctir\ing  innnner;  in  a  manner 
or  degree  tending  to  sanctify. 

•sS,nc-tir-6-quent,  a.  [Lat.  sa7ic(it5  =  holy, 
and  loqiieiis,  pr.'par.  of  loqvor  =  to  speak.] 
Sfiealiing  or  discoursing  of  holy  things. 

fiS-nc-ti-mo'-m-OUS,  a.    [Eng.  sanctimony; 
-ous. . 
*1.  Possessing  sanctity ;  holy,  religious. 

"  All  sanctimonious  ceremonies." 

Sfiakefp.  :  Tempest,  iv. 

2.  Itfaking  a  show  of  sanctity  or  religion  ; 
affectnigan  appearance  of  sanctity ;  sanctified, 
hypocritical. 

"  Sncb  are  the  fruits  of  sanctimonious  pride. 
Of  malice  fed."  Cowper :  Truth,  165. 

saAc-ti-mo'-ni-ous-lj?",  adv.     [Eng.  sancti- 
monious;  -ly.] 
*1,  Religiously,  sacredly. 

"  How  sanctimoniott^jf 
[I]  observed  your  honor." 

Beiium.  A  Flet. :  Sea  Voyage,  l.  "L 

2.  In  a  sanctimonious  manner;  with  feilse 
or  hypooitical  show  of  religion. 

iBSJac-ti-mo'-ni-oiis-ness,  s.  [Eng.  sancti- 
monious; -ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being 
sanctimonious. 

t&ac'-ti-ixion-ff  *  sanc-tl-mon-ie,  s.  [Fr. 
aanetimonie,  from  Lnt.  saTicitmoma  ■=  sanc- 
tity, from  sanct-us  =  holy;  Sp.  &  Ital.  santi- 
vionia.] 

*  1.  Holiness,  religion,  devoutness,  piety, 
sanctity. 

"  Which  holy  undertaking,  with  most  austere  mnc- 
timony.sbe  accomplished."— ^AoAcap.  .■  All's  Well,  Iv,  3. 

2.  An  external  appearance  or  show  of 
sanctity  nr  devoutness ;  an  affectation  of  piety ; 
hypociitical  devoutness. 

r^LXiC'tion,   *      [T*?.,  from   Lat.  sanctionem. 


accus.  of  sanctio  =  a  sanction,  from  Lat. 
sanctiis,  pa.  par.  of  sancio  =  to  render  sacred ; 
Qp.sancion;  Ital.  samione.]    [Saint,  s.] 

1.  That  which  confirms,  ratifies,  or  renders 
obligatory  or  valid ;  tlie  official  act  of  a  su- 
perior by  which  he  ratilies  or  gives  validity 
to  the  act  of  some  person  or  body  ;  ratification. 

"  Else,  could  a  law  like  that  which  I  relate,^ 
Once  have  the  sanction  at  our  triple  state." 

Ctnvper :  Kpistle  to  Joseph  IlUt. 

2.  Authority;  confirmation  derived  from 
influence,  custom,  character,  or  testimony. 

*  3.  A  law,  a  decree. 

"  Love's  power  we  see, 
la  nature's  sanction,  and  her  first  decree." 

Dryden  :  Palamon  &  Arcite,  L  S3a 

4.  Anything  done  to  enforce  obedience ;  a 
penalty  declared  against  a  special  transgres- 
sion ;  a  penalty  incurred  l)y  the  infi-ingenient 
of  a  covenant.  (Used  spec,  in  the  legal  phrase, 
Sanction  of  a  law.) 

1  Pragnuitic  Sanction :    [Pbaomatic]. 

S^c'-tion,  v.t  [Sanction,  s.]  To  give  sanc- 
tion to,  to  latify,  to  confirm  ;  to  give  validity 
or  authority  to ;  to  give  support  to,  to  eouu- 
teiiance. 

*  Sanc'-tion-a-ry,  a,    [Eng.  sauc(io7i ;  -ary.] 

Relating  to  or  giving  sanction  ;  ratifying. 

S^C'-tl-tude  s.  [Lat.  sanctitudo,  from  sanc- 
tus =  holy;  li&l.  santituditie.]  Holiness,  sanc- 
tity, saciedness. 

"  The  scmctitude  which  Macau's  laws  ordain." 

Brooke:  Jerusalem  Delivered,  bk.  i^. 

sSAc'-ti-ty,  s.  [O.  Fr.  sanctiti;  Fr.  sainteti; 
Ital.  santita ;  Lat.  sanctitas  =  inviolability, 
saciedness,  sanctity,  from  sanctus  =  sacred.] 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  sacred ; 
sacredness ;  state  of  consecration  to  the 
service  of  God. 

"  At  his  touch. 
Such  sanctity  hath  heaven  given  bis  hand. 
They  presently  amend."       Shakesp.  :  Macbeth,  Iv.  S. 

2.  Sacredne.ss,  solemnity,  inviolability  :  as, 
the  sanctity  of  an  oath. 

3.  Holiness,  moral  purity,  ealntUness.  god- 
liness. 

"  To  improve  us  in  piety  and  virtue,  which  together 
make  up  true  sanctity  or  holiness."— Secftei" .'  Sermons, 
vol.  iii.,  ser.  1. 

*  i.  A  saint ;  a  holy  person  or  being  ;  a  holy 
object  of  any  kind. 

"  About  him  all  the  sanctities  of  heav'n 
Stood  tliick."  miton :  P.  L„  iii.  60. 

•  sStnc'-tu-a-rize,  v.t.  [Eng.  sanctuar(y); 
sutr.  -ize.]  To  shelter  from  punishment  by 
affording  to  the  perpetrator  of  a  crime  a  sanc- 
tuary. 

"  No  place,  Indeed,  should  murder  aant^uarize." 
Shakesp.  :  Hamlet,  iv.  7. 

sanc'-tu-a-ry,  *  sein-tu-a-rie,  *  seynt- 
"War-y,  s.  [Fr.  sanctuaire  (O.  Fr.  saintnuire, 
saintualrie),  from  Lat.  sanctuarium=.  {!)  a 
place  for  keeping  sacred  things,  a  thioiie,  a 
sanctuary,  (2)  a  piince's  private  cabinet,  from 
sanctus  =  holy  ;  Sp.,  Port.,  &  Ital.  santuario.] 

1.  A  holy  place  ;  a  place  regarded  as  one 
in  which  the  divinity  manifests  or  lias  mani- 
fested his  special  presence,  or  a  place  conse- 
crated to  his  worship. 

(1)  Spec,  :  The  holy  place,  as  contradis- 
tinguished from  the  place  most  holy  in  the 
Jewisli  tabernacle  and  temple. 

"  Then  verily  the  first  covenant  had  also  ordinances 
of  divine  service  and  a  worldly  sanctuary.  For  there 
was  a  tabernacle  iriacle ;  tlie  ffrst  wherein  was  the 
candlestick  and  tbe  table  and  the  shcwbiead  ;  which 
is  called  the  sanctuary."— Bed,  ix,  1—3. 

(2)  A  house  consecrated  to  the  worship  of 
God ;  a  place  where  divine  worship  is  per- 
formed ;  a  church. 

(3)  The  cella  or  sacred  part  of  an  Egyptian, 
Greek,  or  Roman  temple. 

(4)  Applied  by  Roman  Catholics  and  Angli- 
cans to  that  part  of  the  church  where  the  aliar 
is  placed. 

2.  A  place  ofprotection  or  refuge ;  an  asylum. 

"  Come,  my  boy,  we  will  to  sanctuary." 

Shakesp. :  ftichard  ill.,  iL  4. 

3.  Refuge  in  a  sacred  place  ;  shelter,  pro- 
tectinn,  asylum. 

*' Yi'ld  me  sanctuary."    Tennyson :  Guinevere,  140. 

4.  The  right  or  privilege  of  aff'nrding  shelter, 
asylum,  or  protection  ;  a  piivilege  attached 
to  ceitain  places,  by  virtue  of  which  criminals, 
taking  refuge  in  them  were  protected  from 
the  ordinary  operation  of  the  law.  In  many 
Catholic  countries  certain  churches  have, 
from  very  early  times,  been  set  apart  as 
asylums  for  fugitives  from  justice.     In  Eng- 


land, up  to  the  reign  of  James  I.,  if  a  oeraon 
accused  of  any  crime,  except  treason,  wherein 
tlie  Crown,  and  sacrilege,  wlierein  the  Church, 
was  too  nearly  concerned,  fled  to  any  churchy 
or  churchyard,  and  vithin  forty  days  after 
confessed  his  guilt  and  abjured  the  realm,  he 
saved  his  life,  but  was  nevertheless  attiiinted, 
and  forfeited  all  his  goods  and  chattels.  Thia 
privilege  was  finally  abolished  by  the  statute 
21  James  I.,  c.  28.  Sanctuaries  for  debtors 
existed  in  London  till  1697.  In  Scotland  the 
abbey  of  Holyrood  House  and  its  pi-ecincta 
still  "retain  the  privilege  of  giving  sanctuary 
to  debtors,  though,  from  the  abolition  of 
impiisonmeut  for  debt,  such  sanctuary  is  no 
longer  uspd. 
5.  Refuge  generally ;  shelter,  protection. 

"  Solitude,  however  some  may  tave, 
Seeming  a  sanctuary,  proves  a  ^iive." 

Caufper  :  Retirement,  786. 

*  ^  To  break  sanctuary:  To  violate  a  sanc- 
tuary. 

*  sanctuary  -  man,  *  seyntwary- 
man,  s.  One  who  has  taken  refuge  in  a 
sanctuary. 

"  Toke  with  them  all  maner  of  teyntwary^men.''— 
Fabyan  :  Chronyd,e  (an.  1380). 

S^nc'-tiim,  s.  [Lat.  neut.  sing,  of  sanctus:st 
holy.]  A  sacred  place.  Used  colloquially  for 
a  private  retreat,  a  room. 

"  When  he  had  first  violated  that  sanctum.'—' 
Sawley  Smart :  Struck  Down.  ch.  xi. 

sanctum-sanctorum,  s.  The  holy  of 
holies ;  the  innermost  or  most  holy  part  of 
the  Jewish  tabernacle  or  temple. 

S^nc'-tus,  s.    [Lat.  =  holy.] 

Music :  A  part  of  the  Communion  Servicft 
in  tlie  Church  of  England,  and  a  partoftha 
Mass  in  the  Cliurch  of  Rome,  beginning  with 
the  word  Sanctus  in  the  latter,  and  Holy  in 
the  former.  Ih  many  cathedials  where  it  is 
not  Uhoal  to  celebrate  chorally,  the  Sanctus  isi 
used  as  an  Introit. 

saiictus-bell,  saint's-bell,  *  sance- 

bell,  5.  A  small  bell  wliich  is  rung  in  order 
to  mark  the  progress  of  the  office  of  the  Mass. 
In  some  churches  bells  of  this  kind  are  placed 
outside  the  church,  so  that  those  unable  to« 
be  present  inside  may  be  reminded  of  im- 
portant parts  of  the  service.  A  hand-bell  is 
DOW  often  used. 

sand,  *  sond,  s.    [A.S.  sand ;  cogn.  with  Dut. 
Zand;   Icel.  sandr;  Dan.  &  Sw.  sand;  Got,. 
sand.] 
I.  Literally : 

1.  Petrol.  &  Geol. :  Comminuted  fragments 
of  igneous,  melamorphic,  or  volcanic  roclts, 
or  of  chert,  flint,  kc.  They  are  detached 
from  the  parent  rock,  and  as  boulders  and 
pebbles  are  ground  against  each  other  by 
water  on  sea-beaches  or  in  any  siuiilai-  way. 
The  colours  of  sand  correspond  to  those  of  thfr 
minerals  in  the  rocks  froni  which  they  were 
detached.  It  may  be  red,  white,  giay,  or 
black,  but  when  quartzose,  as  it  often  is,  it  i» 
normally  reddish-yellow,  from  oxide  of  imn. 
Sea-sand  often  contains  Foraminifera,  spicules 
of  sponges,  minute  fragments  of  shells,  jior- 
tions  of  the  body  of  Echiuoderms,  &c.  [Sand- 
stone, Sponoe-sand.] 

2.  (H.) :  Tracts  of  land  consisting  of  sand, 
as  the  deserts  of  Arabia  or  Afiica  ;  also,  tracts 
of  sand  left  exposed  by  the  ebb  of  tlie  tide. 
{Tennyson :  Sailor  Boy,  9.) 

*  II.  Fig. ;  The  sand  in  a  sand-glass  or 
hour-glass  ;  hence,  used  for  the  time  one  has 
to  live ;  life. 

"  Our  tandi  are  almost  run." 

Shakesp. :  Perinles,  v.  2. 

%  Brain  sand : 

Ariat.  :  Single  or  aggregated,  and  nodular 
dark  bodies  found  in  the  pineal-gland,  the 
choroid  plexus,  and  occasionally  in  the  pia 
mater,  the  arachnoid  membrane,  and  the  walla 
of  the  ventricles.    (Griffith  &  Henfrey.) 

sand-bag,  3. 

1.  Fort.  :  A  canvas  sack  filled  with  snnd  or 
earth,  and  used  in  fortification.  Sandbag* 
are  used  as  a  cover  for  troops  and  as  a  revet- 
ment for  parapets  and  embrasures.  Tliey 
usually  contain  a  cubic  foot  of  earth. 

2.  A  form  of  ballast  for  boats. 

3.  The  ballast  of  a  balloon,  thrown  out  to 
enable  the  balloon  to  rise,  or  to  keep  its  level 
as  gas  escapes. 

4.  A  long  flannel  bag  filled  with  sand,  used  to 
stop  chinks  beneath  doors  or  between  sashefl. 


boU.  bo^;  po^t,  jd^l;  cat,  9611,  chorus,  9hin,  bengh;  go,  gem;  thin,  tliis;  sin,  a^;  expect,  Xenophon,  e^t.   pb  =  & 
■■€&nax,  -tian  ^  sb^jo.   -tion,  -sion  =  shun;  -%U>n,  -gion  =  y-hii"T   -clous,  -tlous,  -slous  =  sbus.   -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  bel,  d$L 
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5.  A  flat  sack  filled  with  sand,  on  wliich 
metal  work  is  suppoited  while  being  chased, 
or  a  wood-block  whilst  being  engraved. 

sand-ball,  s.  Soap  made  up  into  a  ball 
wltli  flue  sand,  for  washing  the  hands. 

sand-bar,  s.  A  bar  in  a  river  formed  by 
the  accumulation  of  sand. 

"  Help  me  clear  this  river 
01  its  Bunken  logs  and  fiand-b-irg." 

Longfellovj :  JJiaioatha,  vlL 

sand-bath,  5. 

1.  A  vessel  of  heated  sand,  used  as  an 
equable  Iieater  for  retorts,  &o.  A  form  of 
evaporator  largely  usi'd  in  laboratories. 

2.  Med. :  A  form  of  bath  in  which  the  body 
Is  covered  with  warm  or  with  sea-sand. 

sand-bed,  s. 

Founding : 

1.  The  floor  of  Rand  at  a  Bmelting-fiirnace, 
In  which  the  metal  from  the  fUrnace  is  run 
Into  pigs. 

2.  The  floor  of  a  foundry  in  which  large 
eastings  are  made,  or  on  which  the  flasks  are 
laid,  mmtned,  and  poured. 

sand-blast,  «.  A  method  of  engraving 
and  cutting  glass  and  other  hard  materials  by 
the  percussive  forceof  particles  of  sand  diiven 
by  a  steam  or  air  blast.    Called  also  Sand-jet. 

sand-blind,  a.  Having  a  defect  in  the 
eyes,  througli  which  small  particles  appear  to 
fly  or  float  before  them ;  purblind. 

**Uy  true  b^otten  father,  being  more  than  sand' 
Kind,  high  gravel-bliud,  knows  me  not."— Shakesp. : 
Merchant  of  Venice,  li.  2. 

sand-blindness,  s.  The  state  of  being 
sand-blind. 

sand-board,  s. 

Vehicles :  A  bar  over  the  hind  axle  and 
parallel  therewith.  It  rests  upon  the  hind 
Bounds  where  tliey  cross  the  &xle. 

sand-box,  s. 

I.  Ord.  Lang. :  A  box  with  perforated  top, 
for  sprinkling  paper  with  sand  in  the  manner 
of  a  pounoe-box. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  BoL :  [HuRA]. 

2.  Bail-eng. :  A  box  filled  with  sand,  usually 
placed  in  fiont  of  the  driving-wlieel,  with  a 
pipe  to  guide  the  sand  to  the  rail,  to  be  used 
when  the  wheels  slip  on  the  rails,  owing  to 
frost  or  wet. 

sand-boy,  3.  Aboy  employed  in  carrying 
or  carting  sand. 

sand-bug,  s. 

Entom. :  A  hymenopterous  insect,  Aimtio- 
phila  arenaria.    (ATner.) 

sand-burned,  s. 

Found. :  When  the  heat  of  the  melted  metal 
cast  into  a  mould  affects  the  surfaf.e  of  the 
sand  so  as  to  subject  it  to  a  partial  fusion, 
whereby  it  adheres  to  and  even  unites  more 
or  less  with  the  surface  of  the  metal,  giving  a 
rough  result,  the  casting  is  said  to  be  sand- 
burned.  This  defect  is  caused  liy  the  un- 
suitable nature  of  the  sand  or  the  want  of 
proper  blacking  on  the  mould. 

sand-canal,  s. 

Zool. :  The  tube  by  which  water  is  conveyed 
from  the  exterior  to  the  ambulacral  system 
of  the  Echinddermata.  Called  also  Stone- 
canal. 

sand-corn,  s.    A  grain  of  sand. 

sand-crab,  s. 

Zool. :  The  genus  Ocypoda  (q.v.X 

Sand-craclE,  s.  A  fissure  or  pcrpendicn- 
lar  crack  in  the  hoof  of  a  horse,  causing  lame- 
ness, if  neglected. 

sand-dart,  s. 

Entom.:  A  British  night-motb,  Agrotis 
fipcB. 

sand-drift,  5.  Drifting  or  drifted  sand ; 
S  mound  or  heap  of  drifted  sand. 

_sand-dune,  9.    The  same  as  Duzte  (1),  s., 
n.  (q.v.). 

"Sand^unea  have  been  piled  up  by  the  wind."— 
Proc.  Zatl.  Society,  1866,  p.  8S1. 

sand-eel,  s. 

Ichthy. :  A  popular  name  for  the  genus 
Ammodytes(q.v.),  and  especially  for  Ammo- 
dytes  lanceolatv^i  called  also  the  Greater,  to 


distinguish  it  from  A.  tobianus,  the  Lesser 
Sand-eel.  They  live  in  shoals,  and  are  much 
sought  after  by  fishermen,  who  discover  their 
presence  on  the  surfaco  by  watcliing  the  por- 
poises which  feed  on  theiu.    (Guiither.) 

sand-flag,  s.  Sandstone  of  a  lamellar  or 
flaggy  structure. 

sand-flea,  & 

Entom. :  Pulex  (or  Sarcopsylla)  irritatis,  the 
Chigre  (q.v.),  from  its  living  in  sand. 

sand-flood,  s.  A  vast  body  of  sand 
moving  or  borne  along  the  deserts  of  Arabia. 

sand-fluke,  sand-necker,  s. 

Ichiky. :  Platessa  limandoides, 
sand- fly,  s. 

Entom. :  Any  individual  of  the  genus  Simu- 
lium  (q.v.). 

"  Duder  the  name  of  aand-ftifs  they  are  well-known 
plagues  in  many  porta  of  North  America."— CoMriri 
Jfat.  Bist.,  vL  100. 

sand-gall,  5.    [Sand-pipe.] 
sand-glass,  s.    An  hour-glass  (q.v.). 
sand-grasses,  s.  pi. 

Bot. :  Grasses  which  'tend  to  bind  the  sand, 
as  Psamma  areTiaria,  &c. 

sand-grouse,  s.  pi. 

Omith. :  Tlie  family  Pteroclidae  (q.v.),  called 
also  Rock- pigeons.  Elegantly  formed  birds, 
with  pointed  tails,  and  plumage  of  beauti- 
fully varied  protective  tints.  They  are  pre- 
eminently desert-birds,  and  are  found  in  great 
numbers  in  the  -most  arid  situations  and  on 
the  most  open  and  barren  plains.  Their  food 
consists  of  hard  seeds  and  insects.  I'terocles 
setarius  is  the  Pin  tailed  Sand-grouse,  and  Syr- 
rhaptes  paradoxus  Pallas's  Sand-grouse. 

sand-heat,  s.  The  heat  of  warmed  sand 
in  chemical  operations. 

sand-bopper,  s. 

Zool. :  (l)  The  genus  Talitrns,  and  espe- 
cially TalUrws  locusta;  (2)  The  genus  Gam- 
marus. 

sand-Jet,  ».    [Sand-blast.] 

sand-lark,  s.    The  dotterel  (q.v.). 

"  The  sand-lark  chants  a  joyous  Bong," 

WordtW'jrth  :  Idle  Slieplierd  Boyt. 

sand-launce,  s.    [Launce  (i),  5.] 
saud-leelc,  s. 

Bot.:  Allium  Scorodoprasum,  a  species  of 
leek  rare  in  Britain,  but  distributed  over  the 
European  continent,  except  Spain. 

sand-llzard,  5. 

Zool. :  Lacerta  agilis,  about  seven  inches 
long,  of  which  the  tail  is  four  ;  palatal  teeth. 
Usual  colour  sandy-brown,  witli  obscure 
longitudinal  bands  of  a  darker  hue^  line  of 
round  black  spots  on  side.  The  female  lays 
twelve  to  fourteen  eggs  in  the  sand,  covers 
tlienx,  and  leaves  them  to  be  hatched  by  solar 
heat.  Common  near  Poole,  Dorsetshire,  and 
in  northern  and  central  Eui'ope. 

sand-martin,  a. 

Omith. :  Hirundo  TipaHa,  called  also  the 
Bank-martin  and  Bank-swallow.  Length  about 
six  inches ;  upper  parts  and  a  broad  baud 
across  tlie  breast  grayish  brown,  lower  parts 
brownish  white.  It  makes  its  nest  in  the 
steep  banks  of  rivers,  sand-pits,  quarries, 
and  sea-banks,  and  deposits  four  or  five  white 
eggs.  It  breeds  in  Britain,  but  goes  south  in 
autumn  returning  again  in  spring. 

sand-mole, ». 

Zool.  :  Bathj/ergiis  maritimus,  a  rodent  from 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  It  is  about  the  size 
of  a  wild  rabbit,  with  light  giayisli -brown  fur, 
rather  viiviable  in  tint  in  different  individuals. 
The  eyes  are  very  small ;  external  ears  want- 
ing ;  tail  short. 

sand-nionitor,  s. 

Zool. :  Monitoi'  (or  Psammosaunts)  arenarius, 
the  Land-crocodile  of  Herodotus.  It  is  less 
carnivorous  than  tlie  Monitor  of  the  Nile. 

sand-myrtle,  s. 

Bot. :  The  genus  Leiophyllum.    (American.) 

sand-necker,  s.    [Sand-fluke.] 

sand-paper,  s.  An  abrading  agent  made 
by  coating  paper  or  thin  cotton  cloth  with 
glue  and  dusting  fine  sand  over  it  with  a 
sieve.    Band-paper  is  intermediate   between 


glass-paper  and  emery-paper  in  its  action  on 
metals,  but  is  less  energetic  than  glass-paper 
in  its  action  on  wood. 

Sand-paper  tree : 

Bot. :  Curatella  americana. 

sand-paper,  v.t.    To  rub  down  or  poUsli 

with  sand-paper. 

sand-picture,  «.  A  picture  formed  by 
the  combination  of  sands  of  various  tints,  so 
as  to  produce  a  general  effect  like  colours, 

sand-pipe,  sand-gall,  5. 

Geol.  (PL):  Deep  cylindrical  hollows  in  a 
vertical  direction  found  in  England,  France, 
and  elsewhere,  penetrating  tlie  white  ch'ilk 
and  filled  with  sand  and  gravel.  One  seen 
by  Sir  Chas.  Lyell  at  Norwich  in  1S69  was 
twelve  feet  in  diameter,  and  more  than  sixty 
feet  deep.  Mr.  Trimmer  attributed  them  to 
the  action  of  the  sea  on  a  beach  or  shoal; 
Lyell  to  the  chemical  action  of  water  charged 
with  carbonic  acid,  derived  from  the  vegetable 
soil  and  the  roots  of  trees,  on  the  chalk  below. 

sand-piper,  s.    [Sandpipeb.] 
sand-plovers,  s.  pi. 
Omith. :  The  genus  ^gialitis. 
sand-prey,  sand-pride,  s.     [Pbidb 

sand-pump,  s.  A  cylindrical  case  01 
metallic  tube  having  a  valve  at  bottom 
opening  upwardly.  Its  office  is  to  remove 
the  sand  which  collects  in  the  bore  when  a 
well  is  being  drilled. 

sand-rock,  5.  A  rock  composed  of  ce- 
mented sand. 

sand-roll,  s.  A  roll  for  a  rolling-mill, 
for  instance, — cast  in  sand,  as  distinguished 
from  a  chiU-roJl,  one  cast  on  a  chill. 

sand-scoop,  s.    A  shovel  for  obtaining 

sand  from  the  bottom  of  a  river. 

sand- shot,  s. 

Ordii. :  Small  cast-iron  balls,  such  as  grape, 
canister,  or  case,  cast  in  sand.  Larger  balls 
are  cast  in  iron  moulds. 

sand-skipper,  s. 

Zool.  :  Ganiina/rns  marinus.  {Darwin :  De- 
scent  of  Man  (ed.  1885),  p.  270.) 

sand-smelt,  s.    [Atherina.] 

sand-snakes,  s.  pi. 

Zool. :  The  family  Btycid*.  They  frequent 
sandy  or  dry  places,  and  burrow  beneath  the 
surface. 

sand-star,  5. 

Zool. :  The  genus  Ophiura. 

sand-storm,  a.  A  storm  or  cloud  of 
drifting  sand. 

sand-sucker,  s. 

Ichthy. :  Hippoglossoides  lim^ndoideSt  the 
Rough-dab  (q.v.). 

sand-tut)e,  s.    A  fulgorite  (q.v.). 

sand- wasp,  s. 

Zool.  (PI.):  .A  popular  name  for  the  fosso- 
rial  Hymenoptera,  particularly  those  coloured 
like  ordinary  wasps,  from  which  however 
they  may  be  distinguished  by  their  wings  not 
being  folded.  Specially,  the  fossorial  genua 
Amniophila  (q.v.). 

sand-worm,  a. 

Zool. :  Nereis  versicolor. 

03.nd,  v.t.    [Sand,  s.] 

1.  To  sprinkle  with  sand  ;  specif.,  to  pow- 
der with  sand,  as  a  freshly  painted  surface, 
in  order  to  make  it  resemble  stone.  [Sanded.} 

*  2.  To  force  or  drive  upon  a  sand. 

"  Travellers  and  seamen,  when  they  have  been 
sanded  or  dashed  on  a  rock."— Bi«-(on.*  Anatomy/  t^f 
Melancholy,  p.  148. 

s^'-dal  (1),    *  san -dall,  *  sen-daU,  a. 

[Fr.  siindale,  from  Lat.  'sandalium,  from  Gr. 
o-ai'SdAioi'  (sandalion\  dimin.  of  (Tovbakov 
(sandalon)  =■  a  sandal ;  Pers.  sandal.] 

1.  A  protection  for  the  sole  of  the  foot.  It 
consists  merely  of  a  sole,  with  sometimes  a 
shield  at  the  toe  and  heel,  leaving  the  upper 
part  of  the  foot  bare,  and  is  secured  by  straps 
passing  over  the  instep  and  around  the  ankle. 
Sandals  were  worn  by  the  Jews,  and  most 
Oriental  nations,  as  well  as  by  the  Gneeks  and 
Romans,  but  appear  to  have  been  to  a  great 


bSil,  b^;  p^t,  jd^l;  cat,  fell,  chorus,  fhin,  ben^h;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a§;  expect,  :K:enophon,  e^st.    -ing, 
*«iiuw -tian  =  sh^n.  -tlon, -al02i= shun; -(Ion,  ^ion  =  zhun.   -cious, -tiooSt -filous  =  shua.   -ble, -die.  &c  =  bel,  d^ 
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extent  supplanted,  even  among  the  Orientals, 
by  shoes.     Originally  made  of  leather  they 
became  in  time  articles  of  great  luxury,  being 
made  of  gold,  silver,  &c.,  and  ornamented. 
"  Neither  have  they  the  use  of  stockings  and  shoea, 

but  a  sort  of  sandals  are  worn  by  the  hitter  sort." — 

Harrtpier:  Voyc^es{B3i.US&). 

2.  The  official  shoe  of  an  abbot  or  bishop. 
They  were  commonly  made  of  red  leather, 
Boinetiraesofsilk  or  velvet  richly  embroidered. 

3.  A  tie  or  strap  for  fastening  a  shoe  over 
the  foot,  ov  roxmd  the  ankle. 

*  Sandal-shoon,  s.  pi.     Sandals. 

"  He  wore  his  aandal-shaon  and  scallop-sbell." 

Byron:  Childe  Harold,  iv.  186. 

8S>n'-dal  (2),  s.  [Fr.,  from  Pers.  chandal,  chan- 
dan,  from  Sansc.  chxtndana.]    Sandal-wuud, 

sandal-tree,  s. 

Bot. :  The  genus  Sandoricum  (q.v.). 

sandal-wood,  s. 

Bot.,  Comm.,  £c.  :  The  wood  of  Santalum, 
dlhum,  a  small,  greatly-branched,  everjii-een 
tree,  with  leaves  opposite  and  entire,  which 
have  been  compared  to  those  of  the  m>rtle, 
as  the  inflorescence,  an  axillary  and  terminal 
thyrsus,  has  been  to  that  of  the  privet. 
The  flowers  are  at  iirst  yellowish,  bat  after- 
wards of  a  deep  ferruginous  hue.  Though  they 
are  inodorous,  the  wood  when  cut,  especially 
near  the  root,  is  highly  fragrant.  It  grows  in 
the  dry  region  of  Southern  India,  and  in  the 
islands  of  the  Indian  Archipelago.  When 
felled  the  trunk  is  about  nine  inches  or  a  foot 
in  diameter.  It  is  then  barked,  cut  into 
billets,  and  buried  in  a  dry  place  for  about  two 
mouths.  It  is  largely  exported  from  India  to 
China  and  Arabia,  and,  to  a  certain  extent,  to 
Europe.  The  heart-wood  is  used  in  tlie  Ejst 
for  carving,  for  incense,  and  for  perfume. 
The  seeds  yield  by  expression  a  thick  and 
viscid  oil,  bumt  by  the  poorer  classes  in 
India.  An  essential  oil  is  also  distilled  from 
the  wood.  Hindoo  doctors  consider  sandal- 
wood sedative  and  cooling,  and  use  it  in 
gonorrhoea.  The  sandal-wood  of  the  Sand- 
wich Islands  is  derived  from  Santahim  Frey- 
dnetianum  and  S.  paniculaium.  Ked  sandal- 
wood is  the  wood  of  Pterocarpus  santaZiniis, 
growing  in  Coroniandel  and  Ceylon.  In 
British  pharmacy  it  is  used  only  to  colour 
the  compound  tincture  of  lavender.  In  India 
the  name  is  also  given  to  Adenanthera  par 
vonina. 

S^'-dal,  a.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  (See  com- 
pound.) 

sandal-brick,  «.  A  brick  imperfectly 
burned.    (Prov.) 

sSn-dSl'-l-form,  a.  [Eng.  sandal  (1)  ;  i  con- 
nective, and/orm.]  Shaped  like  a  sandal  or 
slipper. 

san'-dalled,  a.    [Eng.  aitu^Z  (1) ;  -ed.'] 
L  Wearing  sandals. 

"  Of  ataves  and  sandalled  feet  the  trace. " 

Scott :  Marmion,  11,  9. 

2.  Shaped  like  a  sandal  or  slipper ;  having 
the  a,ppearance  of  a  sandal. 

sSn'-dal-wort,  s.     [Eng.  sandal  (2),  and 
'wort.'\ 
Bot.  {PL):  The  Santalacese.    (Lindley.) 

B&n!-  da  -  rach,  t  sand-  rach,  5.  [Lat. 
sandar'aca ;  Gr.  <rav5apa.Ki\,  aai'Sapa.xrf  (san- 
darake,  sandarache) ;  Arab,  sandarus ;  Pers. 
saTidardh,  saTidar  =  realgar,  from  Sansc.  siiv- 
dura;  Fr.  sandaraque  ;  Sp.  &  Port,  sandara/ia; 
Ital.  saTidaracca,  sandracca.] 

Ckem. :  Gum-sandarach  (q.v.). 

sandaracb-tree,  sandrach-tree,  s. 

Bot. :  Callitris  g^iadrivalvis,  called  also 
Th/uja  articulata.     [Callttris.] 

B^^d'-banlE,  s.  [Eng.  sand,  and  bank.]  A 
bank  of  sand  ;  especially  one  formed  by  tides 
or  currents. 

■Snd-berg'-er-ite,  3.  [After  the  German 
mineralogist,  F.  Sandberger ;  suff". -i(e(J/m.)-] 
Min. :  A  variety  of  Tennantite  (q.v.),  con- 
taining over  7  per  cent,  each  of  zinc  and 
antimony.  The  cleavage  is  stated  to  be  cubic. 
Found  at  Morococha,  Peru. 

aand'-ed,  a.    [Eng.  sand;  -ed.] 
1.  Sprinkled  with  sand. 
**  But  his  house  1b  now  an  ale-house,  w!th  a  nicely 
sanded  floor.*  Longfellow  :  Nuremberg. 


2.  Covered  with  sand  ;  sandy. 

"  In  well  sanded  lands  little  or  no  anoT  lies."— 
Mortimer :  Euibandry. 

3.  Of  a  sandy  colour. 

"  My  hounds  are  brad  out  of  the  Spartan  kind, 
So  flew'd,  so  sanded,  and  their  heaila  are  hung 
With  ears  that  sweep  away  the  morning  dew.' 

Shakesp. :  Midsummer  Ntght's  Dream,  IV.  i. 

i.  Short-sighted.    (Prov.) 

San-de-ma'-ni-an,  a.  &  s.    [See  def.l 

A,  As  adj.  :  Belonging  to,  or  characteristic 
of  the  sect  described  under  B. 

B,  As  substantive : 

Church  Hist.  (PL) :  The  followet^  of  Robert 
Sandeman,  who,  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
eigliteenth  century,  introduced  into  England 
and  America  the  doctrine  of  the  Glassites. 
The  body  is  not  numerous.  They  have  a 
weekly  communion,  and  dine  together  every 
Lord's  day,  admit  new  members  with  a  kiss 
of  cliarity,  abstain  from  blood,  wash  each 
other's  feet,  and  each  member  is  bound,  to  the 
full  extent  of  his  income,  to  support  his 
church  and  tlie  poor.* 

San-de-ma'-ni-an-ism,  s.  [Eng.  Sande- 
manian ;  -ism.]  The  principles  or  doctrines 
of  the  Sandemanians. 

sand'-er-liiig,  s.  [Named  from  its  method 
of  seeking  its  food.    (See  extract.)] 

Omith. :  Callidris  arenaria,  described  by 
Saunders  as  "a  Tringa  without  a  hind  toe,"  a 
winter  visitant,  arriving  about  the  beginning 
of  August  and  leaving  about  April.  The 
adult  male  is  about  eight  inches  long,  female 
slightly  larger.  The  summer  plumage  is 
sombre  on  tlie  upper  surface,  edged  with  red, 
the  whole  becoming  liglit  ash-gray  in  winter  ; 
under  surface  pure  white. 

"The  sandertinff  obtains  its  food  principally  by 
probing  the  moist  sands  of  the  aea-snorea.  aud  the 
contents  of  the  stomachB  of  those  shoe  while  thus 
occupied  were  slender  sea-worms,  minute  Bhell-flsh, 
gravel,  and  Crustacea," — Varrell:  British  Birds  [ed. 
ith),  iii.  423. 

s3.n'-der^.  ».    (Sandal  (2),  s.] 

Sanders    wood,  s.      [Ecd   Saunders- 

WOOD.] 

sSn'-de-ver, «.    [Sandiveb.] 

t  saJld'-grind-er, s.  [Eng.  sand,  a.r\d grinder.] 
A  grinder  of  sandstone  ;  the  coarse  powder 
thus  produced  being  extensively  used  by 
cottagers  in  Lancashire  to  spread  upon  their 
stone  floors.  (Notes  <&  Queries,  March  3,  1883, 
p.  166.) 

sand'-luU,  s.  [Eng.  sand,  and  hill.]  A  hill 
or  mound  of  sand  ;  a  hill  covered  with  sand. 

s£ind'-i-ness,  s.     [Eng.  sandy;  -ness.] 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  sandy,  or  of 
containing  or  being  composed  of  sand. 

2.  The  state  of  being  of  a  sandy  colour, 

*sand'-isli»  a.  [Eng.  sand;  -ish.]  Resem- 
bling sand  in  structure  or  composition ;  loose ; 
not  compact. 

"Plant  the  tenuifolias  and  ranunculuses  in  fresh 
«anc2uh  earth,  taken  from  nnder  the  turt" — Evelyn: 
Kalendar. 

sSn'-di-ver,  s5.n'-de-ver,  s.  [A  corrupt, 
of  Fr.  suint'de-verre  =  grease  of  glass.]  A 
saline  scmu  which  rises  to  the  surface  of  fused 
glass  in  the  pot,  and  is  skimmed  off".  It  is 
used,  when  pulverized,  as  a  polishing  material. 
Called  also  Glass-gall  or  Sadwei. 

*8an'-dix,  *s»n'-dyx,  s.  [Lat.,  from  Gr. 
(ravSv^  {sandux)  =  a  bright  red  colour.] 

Alchemy:  Redlead  prepared  by  calcining 
carbonate  of  lead.    {Brande  £  Cox.) 

san-dor'-i-cum,  s.  [From  Malay  santoor  = 
the  name  of  the  tree.] 

Bot.  :  A  genus  of  Trichiliese.  The  wood  of 
Sandoricum  indicitm,  an  evergreen  Burmese 
tree,  is  used  in  India  for  carts  and  boat- 
building. The  root,  combined  with  that  of 
Carapa  obovata,  is  given  against  leucorrhoea. 

sand'-pi-per,  s.  [Eng.  sand,  s.,  and  piper.] 
1.  Omith. :  A  popular  name  for  several 
Europi^an  W.iding-birds.  Yarrell  (ed.  4th) 
enumerates  the  following  :  The  Bufl'-breasted 
8a.nd\iipeT  (Tringa  rufescens),  Bartram's  Sand- 
piper (Bartramia  longicauda,  formei'ly  Totanvs 
hartramii),  the  Common  Sandpiper  or  Summer 
Sn\pe  (Totanits  hypoleiicus),  the  "Spotted  Sand- 
piper (Totanus  macularis\  the  Green 
Sandpiper  (Totanus  ochropus),  and  the  Wood 


Sandpiper  (Totanus  glareola).     In  the  plural 
it  is  a  book-name  for  the  Totaninse  (q.v.). 

2  Ichthy. ;  Petromyzon  branchialiSt  tha 
larva  of  which  has  been  long  known  under  the 
name  of  Ammoccetes.  (Guniher.)  [Ammo- 
ccETES,  Pride  (2).] 

sand'-stone,  s.    [Eng.  sand,  and  stomJ] 

Petrol.  £  Geol.  :  Any  stone  which  is  an 
agglutination  of  grains  of  sand,  whether 
calcareous,  siliceous,  or  of  any  other  mineral 
nature.  (I/yell.)  Siliceous  sandstones  are 
the  moat  common.  They  vary  in  compact 
ness  from  scarcely  cemented  sand  to  ft 
hardness  approaching  that  of  quai-ts  rock. 

'  The  grains  may  be  held  together  by  a»  iron 
oxide,  or  calcareous  matter,  or  by  simplt 
pressure.  When  very  fine  in  grain,  they  are 
called  freestones  ;  when  coarse  and  composed 
of  angular  or  subangular  grains  of  sand,  they 
become  grits ;  when  pebbly,  pudding-stones. 
Loose  and  friable  sandstones  do  not  ai  a  rule 
preserve  fossils  well.  They  are  often  deeply 
ripple-marked,  and  occasionally  preserre  foot- 
prints or  the  indentations  made  by  old  nii»- 
drops.  Sandstones  occur  in  nearly  every 
geological  formation  from  the  Cambria*  *• 
the  Tertiary.  Many  furnish  buildinj-  a&4 
paving-stones.     [Red-sandstome.] 

sand'-wich,  s.  [So  called  after  John  Ltoatagv, 
fourth  Earl  of  Sandwich,  Kent,  who  need  te 
have  sandwiches  brought  to  him  at  the  gaming 
tiible,  to  enable  him  to  play  without  leaving  oif.] 

1.  Two  thin  slices  of  bread,  plain  or  buttered, 
with  a  slice  of  meat,  as  ham,  beef,  &o., 
seasoned  with  mustaid,  between  them. 

2.  Hence,  applied  to  anything  resembling  a 
sandwich,  i.e.,  consisting  of  a  person  or  thing 
placed  between  two  different  things. 

"An  unstamped  advertisement  walking  leUurel? 
down  Holborn  Hill  .  .  .  au  animated  Sandwich,  com- 
posed of  a  boy  between  two  boards.  "—^ic*e?u ;  Sketchn 
by  Boz;  Dancing  Academy. 

*  3.  Applied  incorrectly  to  the  advertise- 
ment boards  carried  by  a  sandwich-man. 

"  The  double  sign-boards,  or  sandwiches,  which  con. 
ceal  hia  ho(ky"—Scribner's  Magazine,  Aug.,  18B0,p.  607. 

sandwicli-boat,  s. 

Aquatics:  A  term  applied  at  Oxford  to  the 
boat  wiiich  having  come  to  the  head  of  the 
second  division  is  made  to  row  at  the  tail  of 
the  first. 

"In  the  first  division  Wadham,  as  sandwlch-iotU, 
made  a  second  bump,  Lincoln  being  the  victims."— 
Pall  Mall  Gazette,  Feb.  28,  1884. 

sandwlcll-nian,  s.  A  man  who  walks 
about  carrying  two  advertisement  boards,  one 
in  front  and  one  behind. 

"  In  addition  to  his  bill-hoards,  the  sandtotch-man 
carries  in  glass  cases  sample  boots,  sample  shirts, 
saukple  weather-strips,"  —  Scribner's  Magazine,  Aug.| 
1890,  p.  609. 

Sandwicli-tem,  s. 

Omith.  :  Sterna  cantlaca,  first  observed  In 
England  at  Sandwich  (whence  its  popular 
name),  in  1784,  by  Boys.  It  is  a  summer 
visitant,  leaving  in  August.  Wings  and  back 
pearl-gray,  breast  white,  head  above  the  eyea 
black.     Length  about  fifteen  inches. 

sand'-^9li,  v.t.    [Sandwich,  s.] 

1.  To  make  into  a  sandwich  ;  to  insert 
between  dissimilar  things,  as  the  meat  in  a 
sandwich  between  the  slices  of  bread;  to  fit 
between  other  pSrts. 

"  These  proceedings  were  san&vnched  with  vocal  and 
instmmeutal  selections."— ^^eree,  April,  18,  1888. 

2.  Sped/.  :  To  interpose,  as  a  rail  between 
two  sleepers  or  thicknesses. 

sand' -wood,  s.    [Eng.  sand,  and  wood.] 

Bot.  :  Bremontiera  Am/tnoxylon, 

sand'-wort»  s.    [Eng.  sand,  and  wortJ\ 
Bot. :  The  genus  Arenaria  (q.v.). 

sand'-3^»  *  sand-ie,   *  sond-i,  a.     [Sng. 

sand;  -y.] 
I,  Literally  : 

1.  Consisting  or  composed  of  sand  ;  abound* 
ing  in  sand  ;  covered  with  sand. 

"There  are  a  few  low  bushes  ol  Burton-weod,  bal 
they  are  mostly  barren  and  sandy,  bearing  notnlns 
but  only  a  little  chicken-weed."— /}ampf#r.'  FnycvM 
(an.  1675), 

2.  Of  the  colour  of  sand  ;  of  a  light  reddish^ 
yellow  colour :  as,  sandy  hair. 

•  II.  Fig. :  Like  sand ;  hence,  unetablei 
shifting ;  not  lirm  or  solid. 

"  The  sandy  foundation  of  human  systems.'— Xtiocf 
Essay  zxlL 


f^te,  f&t,  f^e,  amidst,  what,  f&ll,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  thero;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  p^^ 
or*  wore,  W9l^  work,  who,  son ;  mate,  cuh,  ciire.  ^nlte,  cur,  rule,  full ;  try,  S jrrian.    co,  oa  =  o ;  cy  =  a ;  qu  =  kw* 


sandyx— sanguisuge 
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■andy-carpet,  6. 

Entum.:  A  British  geometer  moth,  Mrm&e- 
lesia  decolorata, 
sandy-laverock,  s.    The  sand-lark,  tha 

Banderling.    (Scotch.) 

"Bare  □(wthing  but  windle-straea  and  landjf-J.avO' 
rocta."— Scott :  Old  Mortality,  ch.  vU. 

sandy-ray,  s. 

Ichthy. :  Rata  circularis.  Thei*e  a»e  Crom 
eight  to  sixteen  small  spots  about  th«  sisM  of 
&  pea  on  the  back. 

•san'-di^,  s.    [Sandix.] 

sane,  a.  [Lat.  sanus  =  of  sound  mind,  whole, 
allied  to  Gr.  o-aos,  ows  (saos,  sd»)  =  whole, 
sound.] 

1.  Sound  in  mind  ;  of  sound  mind  ;  not 
deranged ;  having  the  regular  exercise  of  reason 
and  other  faculties  of  the  mind  :  as,  a  sane 
person. 

2,  Not  deranged  or  disordered :  aa,  a  xme 
mind. 

*  3.  Sound,  healthy.    (A  LatiniAw.) 
sane  memory,  s. 

Law :  Perfect  and  sound  mind  and  raeMery 
to  do  any  lawful  act,  &c.    (Wkarttrt.) 

sane'-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  sane;  -ij/.}  J!ii  a  saBiQ 
manner  :  as,  He  talked  sanely. 

sane'-ness,  s.  [Eng.  sane ;  -mss.}  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  sane,  w  «f  sound 
mind ;  sanity. 

SBJi.g,pret.  ofv.    [SiNQ.] 

sang,  s.    [Sons.]    (Scotch.) 

sang,  5.    [See  def.]    A  corruption  of  Ginseng. 

(q.v.). 

ftSn'-ga,  san'-gn,  s.    [Native  name.] 
Zool. :  The  Galla  ox  (q.v.). 

fl§,ii-ga-ree',  s.  [Sp.  swngria  =  the  incision  of 
a  vein,  a  drink,  from  sangre ;  Lat.  sanguis  = 
blood.]  Wineand  water  sweetened  and  spiced, 
and  sometimes  iced,  used  as  a  refreshing  drink 
in  warm  countries  or  warm  weather. 

s£tn-ga-ree',  v.t.  &  i.    [Sanqaeee,  s.] 

A.  Trails. :  To  reduce  in  strength  and 
sweeten.  (Applied  to  fermented  liquors,  as 
ale,  wine,  &c.) 

*  B.  Intrans.  :  To  drink  sangaree. 

sang-ftroid  (as  san  fwa),  s.    [Fr.  —  cold 
blood.]     Freedom  from  agitation  or  excite- 
ment ;  coolness,  indifference,  calmness. 
"  There  he  stood  with  such  sangfroid,  that  greater 
Could  tscarce  he  shown  even  hy  a  mere  spectator." 
Byron  :  Don  Juan,  v.  21. 

san'-gi-ac,  «.    [Sanjak.] 

san'-^-a-cate,  s.    [Sanjakate.] 

s^g'-li-er,  s.    [Fr.] 
Her. :  A  wild  boar. 

san'-gre-al,  *  san'-gra-al,  s.    [lit  =  the 

holy  dish.]    [Grail.]    The  graiL 

8&n'~gu,  s.    [Sanoa.] 

*  San-guif' -er-OUS,  a.  [Lat.  sanguis  =  blood, 

and/ero=to  produce,  to  bear.]    Conveying 
blood. 

"Therebelonga  to  it  the  optick  nerve,  and  according 
to  modern  discoveries,  lymph^educls,  besides  sangai- 
ferous  veBsels."— Boyle  :  Works,  vi.  736. 

^  The  sanguiferous  system  includes  the 
heart,  the  aorta  and  other  arteries,  the  veins, 

&c. 

•  S^-gui-f i-ca'-tion,  s.  (Fr.,  from  Lat. 
sanguis  =  h\ooi,  and  facio  =  to  make.]  The 
jirnduction  of  blood ;  the  conversion  of  the 
chyle  into  blood. 

"The  lungs  are  the  flxst  and  chief  inBtrament  of 
Ktnguijlcation." — Arbuihnot:  On  Aliments,  eh,  U. 

•san'-gui-fi-er,  «.  [Eng.  sangui/y ; -er.)  A 
producer  of  blood, 

"  Eittera,  like  choler,  are  the  beat  sanguifiers,  and 
also  the  beat  febrifuges."— /7oy«r ;  On  the  Humourt. 

•san-guif-lu-oiis,  a.  [Lat.  sanguis  = 
blood,  and  fiuQ  =  tQ  flow.]  Floating  or  run- 
ning with  blood. 

*san-gui-f;y,  *san'-gui-fie,  v.i.  [Lat. 
sanguis  =  blood,  and  facio  (pass.  /»)  =  to 
make.]    To  produce  blood. 

''I  walk,  I  see,  I  hear,  I  digest,  I  tanguijie,  1  oar- 
nifle.  —Uale :  Orig.  (^  MankivA,  p.  8L 


*  sS,n-guig'-en-ous,    a.      [Lat.   sanguis  = 

l>luod,  and  gigno  (pa.  t.  genui)  =  to  beget.] 
Producing  blood. 

*  san'-gum,  a.  &  s.    [Sanguine.] 

s&n-guin-ar'-i-a,  s.    [Fem.  of  Lat. 
arius  =  pertaining  to  blood.] 

Bot.  :  A  genus  of  Papaveracese.  Sanguin- 
aria  canadensis  is  the  Puccoon  (q.v.).  It  is 
an  emelic  and  purgative  in  small  doses  ;  but 
in  large  ones  a  stimulant,  diaphoretic,  and  ex- 
pectorant. 

;  8&n'-guin-ar-i-l^,  adv.    [Eng.  sanguinary; 
-ly.]    In  a  sanguinary  manner  ;  bloodthirstily. 

siin-guin'-a-rine,  «.  [Mod.  Lat.  sanguin- 
•i"(wi);  -ine.] 

Chem. :  C19H17NO4.  An  alkaloid  possessing 
tha  same  composition  and  characters  as 
Chelerytlirine  (q.v.),  but  extracted  Ironi  San- 
fviTiarta  canadensis. 

s)ln'-guin-ar-i-ness,  s.  [Eng.  sanguinmry  ; 
-WW.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  sanguinary. 

sftA'-gum-a-r^,  a.     [Pr.  sanguinaire,   from 
Lat.  sangninarius  from  sanguis  =  blood  ;  Sp. 
A  ItaJ.  sangninario.] 
1.  Consisting  of  blood,  formed  of  blood. 
3.  Attended  with  bloodshed,  bloody. 
"  Every  victory  gained  by  either  party  had  been 
followed  by  a  tanguinary  proscription."— itfacau?ay  .■ 
Hist,  of  Eng.,  ch.  xv. 

3.  Bloodthirsty,  cruel,  murderous. 
"  One  shelter'd  hare 
Has  never  heard  the  sanguinary  yell 
Of  cruel  man."  Cowper:  Task,  iiL  385. 

B»an'-guin-a-ry,  s.    [Lat.  sanguinaria  (herba) 
=  (a  herb)*  that    stanches    blood ;    Fr.  san- 
fuinaire.] 
Bot. .  Achillea  Millefoliwm,.    [Milfoil.] 

sah'-guine,  *  s&n'-gain,  a.  &  s.  [Fr.  san- 
guin, from  Lat.  sa7iguine\is,  from  sanguis; 
genit.  sanguinis  =  blood  ;  Sp.  sanguino,  san- 
guineo  ;  Ital.  sanguineo,  sanguigno.] 

A,  As  adjective  : 

I.  Ordinary  Language  : 

*1.  Abounding  with  blood,  full  of  blood, 
bloody. 

*  2.  Having  the  colour  of  blood ;  red. 

"  Sanguine  streamers  seem  the  flood  to  fire. ' 

Dryden  :  Annus  MirabUis,  cliL 

3.  Abounding  with  blood;  plethoric;  of 
full  habit,  vigour,  muscularity,  activity  of 
circulation,  &g.  :  as,  a  sanguine  temperament, 
or  habit  of  body. 

^  The  sanguine  or  sanguineous  temperament 
is  characterized  by  red  or  light  brown  hair, 
blue  eyes,  a  partly  fair  and  partly  florid  com- 
plexion, large  and  superficial  arteries  and 
veins,  a  full  and  rapid  pulse,  slight  perspira- 
tion, impatience  of  heat,  febrile  tendency,  a 
lively  and  cheerful  temper,  and  excitable 
passions. 

4.  Cheerful,  warm,  ardent :  as,  a  sanguine 
temper. 

5.  Anticipating  the  best;  confident,  not 
despondent :  as,  He  is  sanguine  of  success. 

II,  Technically ; 

1.  Bot. :  Dull  red,  passing  into  brovrnish 
black. 

2.  Her.  :  The  same  as  Murrey 
(q.v.).  It  is  denoted  in  engraving 
by  diagonal  lines  crossing  each 
other. 

B.  As  substantive  : 
1.  Blood  colour. 

"From  which  forth  gusht  a  stream  of  goreblood, thick. 

And  into  a  deepe  sanguine  dide  the  grassy  grownd." 

Spenser  .  P.  Q.,  II.  i,  39. 

*  2.  Red  hematite,  with  which  cutlers  co- 
loured the  hilts  of  swords,  &c. 

*san'-guine,  v.t.    [Sanguine,  a.] 

1.  To  stain  with  blood ;  to  ensanguine. 

2.  To  stain  or  varnish  with  a  blood  colour. 

"  I  would  send 
Hlfl  face  to  the  cutlers  then,  and  have  it  sanguin'd." 
Beaum.  &  Flet.:  Captain,  i\.  S. 

* S^n -guine-less,  a.  [Eng.  sanguine;  -kss.} 
Destitute  of  blood  ;  pale. 

*  san'-guine-l^,  adv.  iJEng.  sanguine ;  -ly. 
In  a  sanguine  manner ;  ardently,  hopefully ; 
with  confidence. 

"This  task  has  been  undertaken  accordingly  by 
every  divine,  savgwinely  and  dogmatically  by  most. ' 
■^Bolingbroke  :  Frag,  of  Essays,  ess.  26, 
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san'-guine-ness,  o.    [Eng.  sanguine;  -wess.] 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  sanguine; 
redness  ;  colour  of  blood. 

2.  Fulness  of  blood;  plethora. 

3.  Ardour,  confidence. 

"Ragto.  or  phreney  it  may  be.  in  some  perhapi 
natural  courage,  or  sangutneness  of  temper  in  others." 
—Decay  of  Piety, 

S^Ja-guin'-e-oiis,  a.  [Lat.  sanguin&as,  from 
sanguis,  genit.  sanguinis ■='\'i\oi)d..] 

1.  Pertaining  to  or  constitutiug  blood ; 
bloody. 

2.  Of  a  blood  or  red  colour ;  red,  crimson. 

3.  Abounding  with  blood  ;  plethoric,  san- 
guine. 

"A  plethorlck  constitution,  in  which  true  blood 
abounds,  is  called  sanguineous." — Arbuihnot. 

i.  Having  blood. 

"  To  revive  the  expired  motion  of  the  parts  even  ot 
perfect  and  sanguineous  animals,  wheu  they  seemed 
to  have  been  killed."— Bo^^^a  .•  Works,  iii.  124, 

*  5.  Confident,  ardent,  sanguine. 

*  ean-guin'-i-t^,  s.    [Eng.  sanguin(e) ;  -ity.] 

1.  Sanguineness. 

2.  Consanguinity. 

"  The  duel  would  have  been  no  breach  of  tanguinity." 
—  WaZpule:  To  Mann,  i.  15. 

*  san-guin-iv'-or-ous,  •  sS^n-guiV-or- 
oiis,  a.  [Lat.  sanguis,  genit.  sanguinis  ^ 
blood,  and  voro  =  to  devour.]  Eating  or  su^ 
sistiug  on  blood. 

san-guin-o-lar'-i-a,  s.     [Named  fi-om  th* 

species  Solen  saiiguinolentus.]    [Solen.] 

Zool.  &  Palceont. :  A  genus  of  Tellinidgt 
Shell  oval,  compressed,  rounded  in  froutj 
attenuated  and  slightly  gaping  behind  ;  hinge- 
teeth  I,  small ;  siphonal  inflection  very  deep  l 
ligament  external.  Recent  species  twenty^ 
from  the  warmer  seas ;  fossil  thirty,  begin- 
ning in  the  Eocene  of  Europe  and  America^ 
(S.  F.  Woodward.)  One  recent  species,  Sanguis 
nolarla  rugosa,  has  an  extremely  wide  range. 

*  8S.n-guin'-d-len-9y,  s.  [Eng.  sanguine- 
len(t) ;  -cy.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being 
sanguinolent ;  bloodthirstiness,  bloodiness. 

"That  great  red  dragou  with  sevcQ  heads,  so  called 
from  his  sanguinutency." — J.  More:  Mystery  of 
Iniquity,  bk.  i.,  ch.  viii.,  5  *■ 

*  san-guin'-6-lent,  a.    [Lat.  sanguinolentus.\ 

Tinged  or  mingled  with  blood  ;  bloody. 

"For  the  stopping  of  blood  in  sfinguinolent  ulcere 
and  bleeding  wouaos."— /\riier.'  Worthies:  England, 
ch,  it 

san'-gui-sorb,  s.    [Sanguisgrea.] 

Bot.  (PL) :  The  SanguisurbaccEe.  (Lindley.) 

san-gui-sor'-'ba,  s.  [Lat.  sanguis  ^hlooi^ 
and  sor&eo  =  to 'suck  in.  Named  from  the 
supposed  vulnerary  properties  of  the  plants.) 
Bot.  :  The  typical  genus  of  Sanguisorbacea 
(q.v.).  Flowers  in  ahead;  calyx  fonr-lobed, 
superior,  coloured,  with  two  to  four  scales  or 
bracts  at  the  base ;  petals  none ;  stamens 
four  ;  achenes  one  or  two.  Sajiguisorba  offici- 
nalis. Common  Burnet  (now' Poterium  ian.- 
gitisorba),  yields  good  fodder.  The  root  of 
S.  £an/3Aiensis  is  astringent  and  emetic,  and 
its  fruit  is  said  to  produce  stupefaction. 

san-gux-sor-ba'-je-Ee,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat. 
sanguisorh(a)  ;  Lat.  fem.  pi.  adj.  sutf.  -acece.] 

Bot. :  Sanguisorbs  ;  an  order  of  Perigynous 
Exi>gens,  alliance  Rosales.  Herbs  or  uiiii«r- 
slirubs,  sometimes  spiny.  Leaves  siinpUXj 
lobed,  or  compound,  alternate,  witli  stipules; 
flowers  small,  often  cajiifate,  sometimes  wiili 
separate  sexes  ;  calyx  with  the  tube  thiuliencd 
and  lined  with  a  disc,  tlie  limb  three-,  four-, 
or  flve-lobed  ;  stamens  definite;  ovary  soli- 
tary, simple,  with  the  style  from  its  ajiex  or 
its  base  ;  stigma  compound  or  simple  ;  fruit 
a  one-seeded  nut  enclosed  in  the  indurated 
calyx.  Found  in  Europe,  America,  and  at  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Known  genera  twelve, 
species  125.  (Lindley.)  Sometimes  reduced 
to  Sanguisorbese,  a  tribe  of  Rosacese. 

s5,n-gui-sor'-be-£e,  s.  pi  [Mod.  Lat.  san^ 
gui8orb(a) ;  Lat.  fem.  pi.  adj.  sufT.  -em.]    [San- 

OUiS0BBACE.S.] 

*  s^ii-gui-su'-ga,  s.  [Lat.  =  a  blood-sucker, 
a  leech  :  sanguis  =  blood,  and  siigo  =  to  suck.) 

Zool. :  An  approximate  synonym  of  Hirudo 
(q-v.)- 

*  san'-gui-suge,  s.  [Sanouishoa.]  Any  indi- 
vidual of  tlie  genus  Sauguisuga  (q.v.) 


hSil,  hS^ ;  po&t,  jd^l ;  cat,  9eU,  chorus,  fhin,  bengh ;  go,  gem ;  thin,  this ;  sin,  a^ ;  expect,  Xenophon,  ejcist.  gu  =  gw. 
-clan, -tlan  =  Shan.    -tio!i, -sion  =  shun; -tion, -sion  =  zhun.    -clous, -tious. -sious  =  shiis.   -ble, -die,  &c.  =  bel,  deL 
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Sanhedrim— santallc 


SSji'-Iie  Urim,  t  San'-lie-drm,  s.  [Heb. 
>'^in3p  (saiichliedrinf  from  Gr.  (rvve&tiiov  {sitn- 
edrioii)  =  a  sittiDg  together,  a  sitting  in  coun- 
cil, a  council-board,  a  council ;  (ruV«6pos  (sun- 
«dros)=aittiug  together :  avv  (su>i)  =  togetLier, 
and  efipa  (hedrd)  =  a  seal.] 

Jewish  Antiq. :  The  superior  court  or  council 
of  the  Jewish  nation.  Tradition  says  that  it  was 
instituted  in  the  time  of  Moses,  and  consisted 
of  seveuty-one  membei-s,  viz. ,  the  seventy  elders 
appointed  by  God  (Num.  xi.  17-25^  with  the 
lawgiver  himself  as  president ;  but  tlie  fa'^t 
of  its  Greek  derivation  (see  etyni.)  renders  it 
highly  probable  that  it  did  not  arise  till  after 
the  Graeco-Macedoiiian  period.  It  is  never 
alluded  to  in  the  Old  Testament,  unless  it  be 
in  2  Chron.  xix.  8.  That  work,  however,  may 
not  have  taken  its  final  form  till  the  period  in 
question.  The  Sanliedrini  may  have  developed 
fiom  and  succeeded  the  Gi-eat  Synagogue.  The 
tradition  is  that  it  had  seventy-one  members. 
If  so,  the  number  was  probably  fixed  to  i»ut  it 
in  harmony  with  the  court  of  Moses  and  the 
seventy,  and,  if  tlie  number  of  the  seventy 
disciples  sent  out  by  Jesus  was  fixed  to  con- 
stitute with  him  seventy-one  in  imitation  of 
the  Sanhedrim,  this  would  contirm  the  tradi- 
tion. But,  if  Jesus  followed  Moses,  and  not 
the  Sanliedrim,  the  apparent  conlirmation 
would  fall  to  the  ground.  The  Sanhedrim 
consisted  of  three  classes  :  first,  the  heads  of 
the  twenty-four  courses  into  which  the  priests 
were  divided  (1  Chron.  xxiv.  4-6),  with  those 
who  had  been  high  priests  (?)^tlie  elders  or 
he^ds  of  the  people  (Matt.  xvi.  21,  xxvii,  1-3), 
and  the  scribes,  or  lawyers  (Matt.  xxvi.  3). 
They  sat  in  a  crescent,  the  president,  on  a 
higher  seat  than  the  rest,  in  the  middle,  sup- 
ported on  the  right  by  the  vice-president,  and 
on  the  left  by  a  learned  referee.  Herod  was 
Burnmoned  before  the  Sanhedrim  for  putting 
people  to  death,  B.C.  47  {Josei'kus :  Antiq.j 
xiv.  9,  §  4),  and  Jesus  was  condemned  by  it 
for  claiming  to  be  the  Messiah  (Matt.  xxvi. 
67-66).  Shortly  before  this  it  had  lost  the 
power  of  life  and  death  (John  xviii.  31),  wliich 
is  generally  held  to  have  fulfilled  the  Messianic 
prophecy  in  Gen.  xlix.  10).  It  ended  when 
Theodosius  put  the  last  president  to  death, 
A.D.  426. 

San'-hl-ta,  s.  [Hind.]  The  name  of  that 
portion  u'f  the  Vedas,  or  sacred  writings  of 
the  Biahmaus,  which  contains  the  mantra  or 
hymns. 

6S.n'-i-cle,  s.     [Fr.,  fromLat.  sanicula,  from 
auTw^  to  heal.] 
Bot. :  The  genus  Sanicula  (q.v.). 

S%-nic'-u-la,  5.  [Mod.  Lat.,  dimin.  from  sano 
*=  to  heal.]  * 

Bot. :  Sanitle  ;  the  typical  genus  of  Sanicu- 
lidse  (q.v.).  Umbels  snb-globose  ;  fruit  with 
hooked  spines;  leaves  palmute.  Known  spe- 
cies ten,  from  the  teiiipf^i'iit.e  regions.  One, 
Sanicula  europaa,  is  British. 

8&n-i-cu'-li-d£e,  s.  pZ.  [Mod.  Lat.  sani(nil(a); 
Lat.  fein.  pi.  adj.  siilf.  -idee.] 

Bot. :  A  family  of  Apiaceae.  Fruit  sub-terete 
or  dorsally  compressed ;  connnissure  broad. 

S^'-i-dine,  s.  [Gr.  o-avti  (sanis),  genit. 
traviSo-i  (sanidos)  =  &  ta.h\e  ;  sufl'.  -ine  (Min.).^ 
Min.:  A  very  pure  variety  of  Orthocla.se 
(q.v.),  occurring  in  clear  glassy  crystals  of  a 
tabular  habit,  in  cei-tiiin  volcanic  rocks, 
notably  those  of  the  trachytes  of  Bonn,  Rhine, 
and  the  ejected  bombs  of  Monte  Somma, 
Vesuvius,  and  of  the  Laacher  See. 

B&n'-i-^n-Ite,  a.  [Eng.  sanidin(e) ;  suff.  -ite 
(Peiroi.).] 

Petrol. :  A  rock  consisting  largely  of  Sani- 
dine  (q.v.). 

B&n'-i-do-phyre  (yr  as  ir),  s.  fEng. 
sanid(ine)y  o  connective,  and  Gr.  ^vpto  (phuro) 
=  to  mix.] 

Petrol. :  A  rock  consisting  of  sanidine  (q.v.) 
and  a  plagioclase  felspar,  without  glassy  or 
felsitic  inclusions. 

0a'-ni-eS,  s.  [Lat.  =  bloody  matter,]  A  thin, 
reddish  discharge  from  sores  or  wounds ; 
serous  matter,  less  thick  and  white  than  pus, 
ajid  slightly  tinged  with  red. 

"  Tt  be^n  with  a  round  cnich  in  the  skin,  without 
other  matter  than  a  little  afniiei."— Wiseman. 

•  snn'-i-fSr,  v.t.  [Lat-  sauus  =  whole,  sound, 
and  facio  (pa.ss.  fio)  — to  make.]  To  make 
}iealtlty ;  to  improve  in  sanitary  condition. 


*  sa'-ni-oiis,  a.  [Lat.  saniosus,  from  sanies 
(q.v.);  Fr.  sanieux;  Ital.  saiiloso.] 

1.  Pertaining  to  sanies  ;  of  the  nature  of  or 
resembling  sanies;  thin  and  serous,  with  a 
tinge  of  red. 

2.  Excreting  or  exuding  a  thin,  serous,  red- 
dish matter. 

"I  was  seutfor,  and  observing  the  nicer sanfoiti,  pro- 
posed digestion."— (Kisemrtn."  nursery,  bk.  ii.,  ch.  iv. 

saa-i-tar'-i-an,  5.  [Eng.  sanitary;  -on.] 
One  who  promotes  or  studies  sanitation  or 
sanitary  reforms.     [Hygiene.] 

"  With  the  cry  for  lesa  Bmoke,  the  i>6rsi8tent  iwni. 
titriaiis  keep  up  the  demand  ior  more  mt."— Daily 
Telegraph.  Sept.  29. 1885. 

*  sSn'-3t-tar-ist,  a.  [Eng.  sanitar(y);  -ist.] 
An  advocate  or  promoter  of  sanitary  measures; 
a  sanitarian. 

S^-i-tar'-i-um,  s.  [Sanitary.]  A  health 
retreat,  a  sanatorium  (q.v.). 

S&n'-i-tar-^,  o.  [Fr.  sanitaire,  from  Lat. 
sanitrts  =  sanity  (q.v.).l  Pertaining  to  or  con- 
nected with  health  ;  lelating  to  the  preserva- 
tion of  health  ;  hygienic.    [Sanatory.] 

"  a  Bourve  of  anxiety  ou  sanitary  and  legal  groundB." 
—Daily  Telegraph,  July  18,  128^. 

sanitary-inspector,  $. 

Law:  An  inspector  appointed  to  enforce 
the  provisions  of  the  Nuisance  Removal  Act, 
18  &  19  Vict.,  c.  121,  passed  in  1855. 

*  san'-i-tate,  v.t.  [Sanitation.]  To  adopt 
or  carry  out  sanitary  measures  in. 

"  Their  camp  haa  beeu  ianitated."—Dailj/  Telegraph, 
July  la.  18BG. 

Sjin-i-ta'-tlon,  s.  [Sanitary.]  The  adoption 
or  cariying  out  of  sanitary  measures  ;  hygiene. 

"Yet  the  measure  In  which  the  elementniy  laws  of 
tanitation  is  ob»ervetl  has  pruduced  Teumrkable  re- 
BultB."— Zfailtf  Telegraph,  Oct.  3, 1885. 

*  san'-i-tist,  «.  [Eng.  sanit(ary) ;  -\stJ\  A 
sanit'ai'ian. 

*  s&n'-x-tor-y,  a.  [Eng.  sa>nHiy):  -oryJl  The 
same  as  iSanitary  (q.v.). 

sSn'-i-ty,  8.  [Lat.  saiiitas,  from  samis^= 
sane  (q.v.).]  The  quality  or  stiite  of  being 
sane :  healthiness  of  body  or  mind  ;  saneness. 

*'  Extreme  departs  from  perfect  tanily." 

Armstrong :  Art  of  Preserving  Bealih, 

San'-Jak,  s3jl'-gi-ac,  s.  [Turk.  :=a  stand- 
ard.] A  sub<.iivision  of  an  eyalet  or  minor 
province  of  Turkey,  so  (;alled  because  its 
goveinor,  called  Sanjak-beg,  is  entitled  to 
carry  in  war  a  standard  of  one  horsetail. 

8an'-jak-ate,  aan'-gi-a-cate, «.  [Sanjak.] 
A  sanjak. 

sank,  pret.  of  v.    [Sink,  w.] 

S^n'-khjr-a,  s.  [Sansc.  =  synthetic  reason- 
ing.] 

Brahmanism :  One  of  the  six  systems  of 
Brahmanical  pliilosophy.  It  was  founded  by 
K;ipila.  It  assumes  the  existence  of  prim- 
ordial matter,  existing  from  all  eternity,  from 
which  the  world  was  made,  and  absolutely 
denies  the  existence  of  God. 

san'-nah,  s,  [Native  name.]  The  name  of 
certain  kinds  of  Indian  muslin. 

san'-pan,  «.    [Sampan.] 

*  s3.ns,  prep.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  sine  =  without ; 
O.  Fi-.  seti-;.]     Without. 

"  Bans  teeth,  sans  eyes,  sans  taste,  sans  everything, ' 
Shakesp. :  As  Yuu  Like  Jt,  li  7. 

*  sans-appel.  s.     An  infallible  person ; 
one  from  whose  dictum  there  is  no  appeal. 
*'  Such  a  gant-appel  aa  he  held  Frank  to  h6."—Ki7ig»- 
ley :   Weatward  Uo  I  ch.  xix. 

sans-culotte,  s,  [Fr.=:without  breeclies.] 

1.  A  fellow  without  breeches  ;  a  rough, 
ragged  fellow.  The  nnine  was  apiilied  in 
derision  to  the  popular  party  by  the  aristocrats 
in  the  beginning  of  the  revolution  of  1789, 
and  was  afterwards  assumed  by  the  patii'iots 
as  a  title  nf  honour. 

2.  A  fierce  republican. 

3.  A  rough. 

"  The  mob  was  asked  whether  it  was  ready  for  revo- 
lution, and  of  course  the  BiLim-cii^otti'Ji  broui^ht  together 
ior  t)ie  occasion  decliu-ed  that  they  were."— ^.  James's 
Gazette.  Feb.  9,  1886. 

sans-CUlottery,  s.  The  revolutionary 
mob.  (Carlyle:  Frerich  Revoluti(m,  pt.  iii., 
bk.  iii.,  ch.  ii.) 


sans-culottic,  a.  Pertaining  to  sans- 
culottisin  ;  revolutionary. 

"  Carried  out  in  one  part  of  the  continent  by  saiu. 
culoiti:-  eullghteumont.  — it  Jaines'i  Gazette,  Dec.  23, 
1885,  p.  6. 

sans-culottlsm,  s.  The  principles  or 
teachings  of  the  saus-culottes ;  extreme  re- 
publicanism. 

sans-culottist,  8.  An  extreme  repulv 
lican ;  a  sans-culotte. 

fi&n-sev-i-er'-a,  s.  [Named  after  M.  San- 
sevier,  a  Swedisli  botanist.] 

Bet. :  Bowstring  ISemp ;  a  genus  of  Hemer- 
ocallese.  Sanseviera  zeylanica  is  a  steniless 
Indian  and  Chinese  bnsh,  with  a  rosette  of 
six  or  eight  succulent  leaves,  the  under  ones 
Boinetimes  four  feet  long,  and  ending  in  a  long 
straight  spine ;  scape  one  or  two  feet  long,  with 
greenish -white  flowers,  A  soft,  silky,  elastic 
fibre  extracted  from  its  succulent  leaves  is 
made  by  the  natives  of  India  into  bowstrings. 
In  Europe  it  is  manufactured  into  ropes  for 
deep-sea  dredgings,  or  made  into  paper.  The 
African  Bowstring  Hemp,  S.  gulneensis,  haa 
also  excellent  fibres.  The  roots  of  the  species 
have  been  used  in  gonorrhcea,  pains  of  the 
joints,  and  coughs. 

S^ns'-brit,  S^s'-crit,  s.  [Skt,  lit.  = 
carefully  constructed,  symmetrically  formed, 
from  sails  =  togcthei-,  and  the  pa.  par.  krlta 
=  made.  It  is  thus  opposed  to  the  Prakrit 
(=  common,  natural),  the  name  given  to  the 
_  vernacular  dialect  of  India.] 

Philol. :  The  ancient  language  of  the  Hin- 
dus, and  the  oldest  and  most  prunitive  of  the 
Indo-European  tongues.  It  has  long  ceased  to 
be  a  living  language,  but  in  it  most  of  the  lit- 
erature of  the  Hindus  is  written,  from  the 
oldest  portion  of  the  Vedas  onwards.  [Veda.) 
To  the  scores  of  tribes  and  nations  of  discor- 
dant speech  in  India  Sanscrit  has  long  been 
the  sacred  and  literary  dialect,  and  all  the 
cultivated  tongues  of  modern  India  are  as  full 
of  Sanscrit  words  as  the  European  tongues  are 
of  Latin.  It  is  a  highly  inflected  language, 
and  to  philologists  is  the  most  valuable  of 
tongues,  owing  to  its  freedom  fjoni  the  cor- 
ruptions and  disguises  of  phonetic  changes 
anil  from  obliteration  of  the  original  meaiung 
of  its  vocables. 

"The  clasaical  Sanskrit  is  a  dialect  which,  at  s  later 
periud,  after  the  full  puusebsion  uf  liiudustitn  and  the 
development  oE  BrahiiianiHin  out  of  the  simpler  and 
more  primitive  religion  and  polity  of  Vedic  tiinen,  be- 
came establitthed  aa  the  literary  languace  of  the  wliole 
country,  and  lias  ever  Bincii  maintained  tliatchiLriicter, 
being  .still  learned  for  wntiuy  and  siJC.Tklng  m  the 
native  schools  of  the  Brahmanic  priesthood.  From 
the  fact  that  inacriutions  in  a  later  furm  uf  Indian 
language  are  lound  (fating  from  tlie  third  cuntury  b.c., 
it  is  inferred  that  the  Sanskrit  must  at  luast  a^  early 
aa  that  have  ceased  to  be  a  vernacular  tougue."— 
Wliitney :  Life  &  Growth  of  Language,  ch.  x. 

SS<ns'-krit-ist,   San§'-crit-ist,  s.     [Eng. 

Saiiskrit ;  -i^L]    One  who  is  learned  or  versed 
in  Sanskrit  and  its  literature. 

"Let  UB(  however,  make  some  allowance  for  the 
patriotism  of  the  learned  co-editor,  wlio,  we  hnije. 
heads  a  succession  of  ne^v  and  abler  SanskrUisis  in 
Japan." — AtJienceujn,  Oct.  4,  1&84. 

*  San§'-krit-ize,  *  Sanj'-ki'it-ise,  v.t. 
[Eng.  Sanskrit;  -ize,  -ise.]  To  render  in  or' 
into  Sanskrit. 

*'  That  prince's  foreign  name  would  never  have  been 
Sanskritised  in  such  a  furui  In  the  seveiiteonth  (xa- 
tury."— Academy,  Oct.  1,  1881,  p.  251. 

san-ta-la'-je-SB,  s.  j)L  [Mod.  La.t.santal(inn); 
Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -aceat.] 

Bot. :  Sandalworts ;  an  order  of  Epigynoiis 
Exogens,  alliance  Asarales.  Trees,  shrubs, 
undershrubs,  or  herbs,  having  alternate  or 
nearly  opposite  leaves,  often  minute ;  small 
flowers  in  spikes,  in  umbels,  or  solitary ;  calyx 
superior,  four-  or  five-cleft,  half  coloured, 
with  valvate  aestivation ;  corolla  none ; 
stamens  four  or  five,  opposite  the  segments 
of  the  calyx;  ovary  one-celled,  with  one  to 
four  pendulous  ovules  near  the  top  of  a  central 
placenta ;  fruit  a  one-seeded  hard  and  dry 
drupe.  Found  in  Euntpe  and  North  America 
as  small  weeds  ;  in  the  East  Indies,  Australia, 
and  the  South  Sea  Islands  as  large  shrubs  or 
email  trees.  Sandalwood  is  produced  from 
plants  of  this  order.  One  species,  the  Buffalo 
Tree  or  Oil  Nut  of  the  Southern  States,  has  a 
large  seed  which  yields  oil. 

8S.n-tS.r-ic,  a.  [Mod.  Lat.  (Pterocarpus)  san- 
tal(inus);  Eng.  suff.  -ic.]  Derived  from  san- 
dal-wood. 

santalic-acid,  s.    [Santalih.] 


f^te.  fat,  f^e,  amidst,  what,  faU,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pfit» 
or,  wore,  W9lf,  work,  who,  son ;  mute,  ciib,  ciire,  ignite,  cur,  rule,  full ;  try,  Syrian*    £e,  oe  =  e ;  ey  ==  a ;  qu  =  kw. 


santalin— sapiudacese 
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0^'_ta-lin,  s.     [Mod.   Lat.  santal{um);  -in 
(C/tm'.).] 

Cherti. :  Ci5Hi405(?).  Saiitalicacid.  Anin- 
odorous,  tnstclcss  substance  extiiicted  fn>m 
snndal  wood  by  ether.  It  forms  small  crystals 
of  a  line  red  colour,  insoluble  in  wute.r,  very 
soluble  in  iilcoliol  and  ether,  melts  at  104°,  and 
at  a  higher  temperature  becomes  resinous. 

S^n'-ta-liiin,  s.    [Pers.  sandal  (a.)  =  useful ; 
(s.)  ='sandal-wood.] 

Bot. :  Sandal- wood ;  the  typical  genus  of 
Sanlalaceae  (q.v.).  Calyx  su[ierior,  in  four 
divisions,  with  lour  stamens  opposite  to  them, 
and  four  glands.  Trees  and  slirubs,  growing 
in  Asia,  Australia,  and  the  Pacilic.  SantnLum 
album  is  the  True  Sandal-wood. 


[Sp.  =  Holy  Mary.] 


SSji'-ta  Ma-ri'-^,  s. 

(See  compound.) 
Santa  Maria  tree,  5. 

Bot. :  Calophyllum  Calaba. 

•  san-ter,  v.i.    [Saunter.] 

e&n-tO'li'-na,  s.  [Lat.  sanctum,  =  holy,  and 
Iinu77i=flax.*] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Anthemidese.  The  flower- 
beads  of  Santoliiia  JragTaiitissima  are  sold  in 
Egypt  as  a  substitute  for  camomile. 

S&n'-ton,  san'-to6n,  s.  [Native  name.]  An 
Eastern  priest,  a  kind  of  dervish,  regarded  by 
tbe  people  as  a  saint. 

"Slaves,  euuuchB,  soldiers,  guests,  anil  santons  wait." 
Byron :  Chilile  Harold,  ii.  5G. 

•  San-ton -ic  (1),  a.  [Ens.santon;  -ic]  Per- 
taining to  or  worn  by  santons. 

8^-tou'~ic  (2),  16.  [Eng.  santoniin);  -ic.] 
(See  compound.) 

santonic-acid,  s.    [Santonin.] 

San'-to-nin,  s.    (See  def.] 

VUem. :  Ci,5llia03.  Santonic  acid.  The 
active  constituent  of  the  blossoms  and  seeds 
oi  Artemisia  santonlca,  discovered  by  Kalilei- 
in  1S30.  It  crystallizes  in  lustrous  six-sided 
flat  prisms,  which  melt  at  lOS'-l 70°;  insoluble 
in  water,  very  soluble  in  iilcoliol  and  ether. 
Much  esteemed  as  an  anthelmintic. 

Bdjl'-tdn-dlf  s.     [Eng.  santQn{i}i)  ;  •ol.'\ 

Cheni. ;  CigHigO.  Obtained  by  heating  a 
mixture  of  santonin  and  zinc-dust  in  a  cur- 
rent of  hydrogen.  It  crystallizes  in  colourless 
needles,  which  melt  at  135°. 

San-td-ri'-ni,  -■*.    [See  compound.] 
^      Santorini's  cartilages,  s.  pi. 

Anat. :  Two  small,  yellowiali,  conical  cartil- 
aginous nodules,  articulated  with  the  tips  of 
the  arytenoid  cartilages.  Named  from  tlieir 
discoverer,  G.  B.  Santorini,  an  Italian  anato- 
mist (1681-1736). 

Caou-a'-ri,  s.    [Guiana  name.] 

But.  &  Comm. :  The  wood  of  Caryocar  nuci- 
ferum  and  C.  tomentosum.  Called  also  Suwar- 
row.    [Caryocar,] 

flap  (1).  *  sappe,  ».  [A.S.  S(Bp  ;  cogn.  with  O. 
l»ut.  sap;  O.  H.  Ger.  saj;  Ger.  sajt;  Gr.  otto? 
(ojx)s)  =  juice,  sap;  IceL  saJt;  Sw.  sa^,  so/; 
Dan,  soft,  save.  ] 

1.  Bot. :  The  watery  juice  contained  in 
living  plants.  It  is  derived  from  the  soil,  and 
enters  the  plant  in  a  state  of  solution.  As 
crude  sap  ascending  to  the  leaves,  it  is  trans- 
formed into  elaborated  sap.  Desceufling 
again,  this  time  throngh  the  bark  and  more 
or  less  circuitously,  it  forms  the  cambium 
whence  young  wood  is  formed.  The  sap 
ascends  with  great  rapidity  in  a  zigzag  course, 
Bending  off  lateral  currenta  to  tlie  leaves. 
The  most  copious  ascent  is  in  spring;  in 
Winter  the  operation  intermits.  The  sap 
Increases  in  density  as  it  rises. 

"  But  the  sap  that  made  them  shoot,  and  makes 
them  fluuriuh,  rises  from  the  root  tbruugli  the  truuk." 
^■Bolingbroke :  Letter  tn  Pope. 

2.  The  alburnum  of  a  tree.    [Alburnum.] 

■      "Some  fell  the  trees  .  .  .  one  chliis  off  the  mp,  anol 
)  be  IB  commonly  a  principal  ma.iL,"—Dampier:  Vovages 
l&D.  1G76). 

3.  The  juice  or  fluid  in  any  substance,  the 
presence  of  which  is  characteristic  of  health, 
freshness,  or  vigour :  blood. 

••  Did  drain  the  purple  gap  from  her  sweet  brother's 
body,"  Shakeip. :  Richard  III.,  iv.  4. 

sap-ball,  8. 

Bot. :  The  species  of  Polyporus  which  grow 


on  trecc,  especially  P.  sqi^amosus,  found  on 
decaying  ash.  Wlien  dried  it  is  sometimes 
used  for  razor-strops. 

,  sap-boiler,  s.  A  furnace  with  pans  for 
evaporating  the  sap  of  the  maple. 

sap-colour,  s.  An  expressed  vegetable 
colour  inspissated  by  slow  evapcn-ation  for  the 
use  of  painLei's,  as  sap-green,  4c. 

sap-green,  s. 

Art :  A  pigment  obtained  from  the  juice  of 
blackthorn  berries,  which  fire  first  feruAnted 
in  a  tub  for  eight  days,  and  then  placed  in  a 
press  with  a  small  quantity  of  alum,  and  con- 
centrated by  gentle  evuiioiation  ;  it  is  after- 
wards hardened  by  enclosure  in  bladders,  ft 
is  used  in  wat^r-colour  painting,  but  is  of  no 
real  value. 

sap-rot,  a.    Dry-rot  (q.v.). 

sap-Spout,  s.  A  device  for  conducting 
sngar-inaple  sap  from  the  ttip-hole  to  the 
bucket. 

sap-tube,  ».    A  vessel  for  conducting  sap. 

sap-wood,  s.    [Alburnum.] 

sap  (2).  5.     [Etyfn.  doubtful.] 

1.  A  simpleton,  a  ninny,  a  milksop.  (Scotch 
&  Prav.) 

"  He  maun  be  a  saft  sap."~Sco1t :  Rob  Roy,  ch.  xix, 

2.  One  who  reads  or  studies  hard.  {School 
slung.) 

"J  wna    laughed  at  and  called  a  aap^—Lytton: 
Pelham,  ch.  ii. 

sap  (3),  s.    [Sap  (3),  r.] 

Fort.  :  An  exea\ated  trencli  or  tunnel,  for 
the  purpose  of  approaching  a  fort  under  cover 
of  tbe  scarp  and  parapet  foi-med  by  tlie  ditch 
and  excavated  eartli.  At  the  liead  of  the  sap- 
ping party  a  sap-roller  (n-v.)  is  pushed  along 
as  the  sap  advanc(:^s,  aliording  piotection  to 
tbe  men.  Tlie  sap  advances  by  zigzags,  so 
directed  as  not  to  be  exposed  to  an  enfilading 
tire  from  the  fortress.  Sand-bags,  gabions,  and 
fascines  are  emjiloyed  as  revetments  or  to 
f'^(^^v^l  the  parapet  foiined  by  tbe  exi^avated 
earth,  Tliedoublesaphasa  parapet ateach  side. 

sap-faggot,  s. 

Fort. :  A  fascine  about  three  feet  long,  used 
in  sapping,  to  close  the  crevices  between 
gabions. 

sap-fork,  s. 

Fort. :  A  forked  lever  used  for  advancing 
the  sap-roller. 

sap-roller,  s. 

Fort. :  A  bullet-proof  gabion,  six  feet  long 
and  four  feet  in  diameter.  It  is  pushed  for- 
ward by  a  sap-fork. 

sap  (1),  v.i.    [Sap  (2),  s.] 

1,  To  act  liUe  a  sap  or  a  ninny ;  to  be  or 
act  like  a  milksop. 

2.  To  read  or  study  hard. 


sap  i'l),  v.t.  &  i.  [O.  Fr.  sapper  (Fr.  saper)  =  to 
undermine,  from  O.  Fr.  sappe  (Fr.sape)=a, 
hoe,  an  instrument  for  mining,  fioin  Low  Lat. 
sapa  =  a  hoe ;  Sp.  zapa  =  a  spade ;  ItaL 
zappa  ■=■  a  mattock.] 

A,  Transitive : 

I.  Ordinary  Language  : 

1,  Lit. :  To  undermine ;  to  cause  to  fall  or 
to  render  unstable  by  digging  or  wearing 
away  the  foundation. 

"  Till  BiLpp'd  their  strength,  and  ev'ry  part  unsound, 
Down,  tluwu  they  sink,  aud  spread  a  ruin  round." 
Goldtnnith :  Deserted  Village. 

2.  Fig. :  To  undennine ;  to  subvert  or  de- 
stroy, as  by  some  secret  or  hidden  process. 

"  The  revolution  Is  let  loose,  and  is  ready  to  sap  the 
fouudatioiiB  of  his  throue,"— 0 lobe,  Sept.  2,  1685. 

II.  Mil. :  To  pierce  with  saps. 

B.  Jntrans. :  To  proceed  by  secretly  under- 
mining. 

s^p-a-dil'-ld,  8.    [Sapodilla.] 

S^p-a-j6u'  (j  as  zh),  s.  [For  etym.  and  def., 
see  extract  under  Sajou.] 

sS.p'-an,  a.    [Safpan.] 

sapan-red,  s.    [Braziltv.! 

sape,  salp,  s.    [Soap,  s.]    (Scotch.) 

sap'-ful,  a.  [Eng.  sap  (1),  s. ;  -/wZ(Z).]  Full  of 
sap,  abounding  in  sap. 


Sap'-head,s.  [Eng.  sap  (2),  s.,  and  }i£ad.]  A. 
blockhead,  a  ninny,  a  fool, 

sa-phe'-na  (pi.  sa-phe'-nse),  s.  [Gr.  ca- 
<}>r}VTi<;  (sap'kenes)  =  clear,  manifest.] 

Anat.  (PL):  The  saphenous  veins  (q.v.). 

sa-phe'-noiis,  a.  [Mod.  Lat.  sapheain.)  ;  Eng. 
adj.  suir.  -ous.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  the 
saphena:. 

saphenous-veins,  s.pi. 

Anat. :  Two  superficial  veins  of  the  lower 
limb.  The  external  collects  the  blood  from 
the  outer  side  of  the  foot  and  leg,  and  passes 
into  the  popliteal  vein  ;  the  internal  commences 
on  the  bottom  and  inner  side  of  the  foot, 
passing  up  the  inner  side  of  the  leg  and  thigh 
into  the  femoral  vein,  an  inch  aud  a  hair 
belovi'  Poupart's  ligament. 

t  sSiP'-Id,  a.  [Lat.  sapidus,  from  sapio  =  to 
taste.]  [Insipid.]  PosseHsing  flavouror  relish ; 
tawtefid,  tasty,  savoury,  palatable.  (Still  used 
in  Botany.) 

"Thus  camels,  to  make  tL3  water  gapid,  do  ralso 
the  inud  with  their  UeV—Bi-oume :  VvXgar  ErrouTZt. 
bk.  iii.,  ch.  xxL 

* sa-pid'-i-ty',  s.  [Fr.  sap%d%te.\  The  quality 
or  state  of  being  sapid  ;  power  of  stimulating 
the  palate;  tastiness,  tastefulness. 

"  Ingustible,  and  void  of  all  saiiid^itu"— Browns - 
VtUgar  Errours,  bk.  iii.,  ch.  xxi. 

*  sap'-id-less,  «..  [Eng.  sa;pid;  'less.^  Taste- 
less, insipid. 

"  Quite  tasteless  aud  sapidless." — Lamb :  Qraem 
before  Heat. 

*  sS.p'-id-ness,  s.  [Eng,  sapid;  -ness.]  Tho 
same  as  Sapidity  (q.v.). 

t  Sa'-pi-eU'je,  s.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  sapienMa^ 
fvom  sa)ii.e)is,  gcnit.  sapient  is  =  wise;  sa^iio  = 
to  be  \vise.i  The  quality  or  state  of  being 
sapient ;  wisdom,  knowledge. 

"  Just  as  the  <nipience  of  an  author's  braia 
bugi^ests  it  aate  or  dangerous  to  be  plain." 

Cuwper:  Charity.  619: 

t Sa'-pi-ent,  a.  [Lat.  sapiens.]  [Sapience.1. 
Wise,  sa'gK,  sagacious.  (Generally  used  ironi- 
cally.)   {Knux:  Essays,  No.  157.) 

sa'-pi-en'-ti-a  (t  as  sh),  a.  [Lat.  =  wisdom,I 
(See  etym.) 

^  0  Sapientla :  An  entry  in  the  Anglicaa 
calendar  under  Dec.  16,  which  has  been  re- 
tained from  pre- Reformation  times.  These- 
two  words  are  the  commencement  of  the  first 
of  the  serirs  of  seven  greater  antiphons  for 
the  Magnitii.-at,  one  of  which  is  daily  said  or 
sung  at  Vespers  in  the  Roman  Church  from, 
Dec.  17  to  Dec.  2'i  inclusive. 

*sa'-pi-en'-tial  (ti  as  sh),  a.  [Eng.  sapient i 
-ial.]  AH'nrding  wisdom  or  instructions  for 
wisdom.    (Bp.  Halt:  Remains,  p.  60.) 

*  sa-pi-eu'-tial-ly  (ti  as  sh),  adv.  [Eng. 
sapiential ;  -ly.]  In  a  sapiential  or  wise  man- 
ner ;  wisely,  sagely. 

*sa-pi-en'-tious,  a  [Eng.  sapient;  -10118:)^ 
iSapientiaL 

*  sa'-pi-en-tize,  v.i.  &  (.    [Eng.  sapient ;  -ize.\ 

A.  Intrans. :  To  make  or  render  sapient  or 
wise. 

B.  Tran^s. :  To  affect  wisdom. 

sa'-pi-ent-l^,  adv.  [Eng.  sapient;  -ly.]  In, 
a  sapient  manner;  wisely,  sagely,  sagaciously. 

sap-in-da'-ge-so,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  S7.pind(us)^ 
Lat.  fem.  pi.  adj.  sulf.  -acece.] 

Bot. :  Soapworts ;  the  typical  order  or 
Sapindales  (q.v.).  Trees,  shrubs,  twining; 
and  with  tendrils,  rarely  climbing  herbs- 
Leaves  alternate,  generally  compound,  some- 
times dotted.  Flowers  small,  in  racemes  or 
racemose  panicles,  white  or  pink,  rarely- 
yellow.  Calyx  four-  or  five-parted,  or  of  four- 
or  five  sepals.;  petals  four,  five,  or  none^ 
disc  fleshy  ;  stamens  eight  to  ten,  rarely  five^. 
six,  or  seven,  or  twenty;  style  undivided,  or 
two-  or  three-cleft ;  ovary  generally  withi 
three,  rarely  with  two  or  four  cells,  and  one^ 
two,  three,  rarely  more  ovules.  Fruit  cap- 
sular, two-  or  three-valved,  sometimes  winged^ 
or  fleshy  and  indehiscent ;  embryo,  often 
curved  or  twisted  spirally.  Found  in  South. 
America,  in  India,  and  various  tropical 
countries.  Tribes  Sapindeee,  Hippocastaneae,, 
DodoneiB,  and  Meliosmese.  Known  genera, 
fifty,  species  380.    (Lindley.) 


hSU,  h6^;  podt,  j^-^l;  cat,  9ell,  chorus,  ^Jaisx,  henQh;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a^;  expect,  Xenophon,  e^clst.   -m&. 
•Oian,  -tian  =  shan.   -tion,  -sion  =  shun ;  -tion,  -sion  —  zhnn,   -clous,  -tious,  -sious  =  shiis.    -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  b^l,  df^h. 
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eap-in-da'-ceoiis  (ce  as  sh),  a.  [Mod.  Lat. 
sapinilace(ai);  Eng.  adj.suft'.  -otts.]  Pertaining 
to  plants  of  the  order  Sapindaeece  (q.v.). 

sa-pin'-dal,  a.    [Sapindales.] 

Bot. :  Of  or  belongiug  to  the  Sapindales. 

8ap-in-da'-les,  s.  pi.  [Masc.  or  fem.  pi.  of 
Mod.  Lat.  sapindalis,  from  sapiTidus  (q.v.).] 

Bot.:  The  Sapindal  Alliance ;  an  alliance  of 
Hypogynous  Exogens,  with  monodichlamy- 
deons,  unsymmetrical  flowers,  axile  placenta, 
an  imbricated  calyx  and  corolla,  definite 
stamens,  and  little  or  no  albumen.  Orders  ; 
TremandraceEBj  Polygalacese,  Petiveriacese, 
Vochyacea,  Staph yleacese,  Bapindaceae,  Acer- 
acese,  Malpighiacea;,  and  Erytliroxylacese. 

Sa-pin'-de-ee,  5.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat  sapind(us)  ; 
Lat.  fem.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -e(E.] 

Bot. :  A  tribe  of 'Bapindaceae.  Leaves  alter- 
nate ;  ovules  generally  solitary ;  embryo 
curved,  or  occasionally  straight.    {Lindley.) 

sa-pin'-diis,  s.  [Mod.  Lat.,  from  Lat.  sapo  = 
=  soap,  and  Ijidus  =  Indian.] 

Bot.  :  Soap- tree ;  the  typical  genus  of 
Sapindacese  (q.v.).  Trees  or  shrubs,  with 
equally  pinnate  leaves,  and  panicles  of  white 
or  greenish  flowers.  The  fleshy  fruits  o£ 
Sapindiis  esmdentus  and  S.  seiiegalensis  are 
eaten.  The  acrid  fruits  of  S.  saponaria  and 
S.  inequalis,  placed  in  water,  form  a  lather, 
used  in  lieu  of  soap  in  the  West  Indies.  If 
pounded  and  thrown  into  water,  they  intoxi- 
cate fish.  A  tincture  of  the  berries  has  been 
recommended  in  chlorosis.  S.  Mukorossi  (or 
detergens)  and  S.  trifoliatus  (or  emarginata), 
both  cultivated  in  India,  yield  a  gum.  The 
seeds  of  the  first  and  the  fruit  of  the  second 
are  given  in  India  medicinally.  The  fruit  of 
S.  attenuatus  is  eaten  in  Sylhet. 

sa'-pi-'d.m, 5.  [Oelticsap  =  fat.  Namedfromthe 

unctuous  exudation  from  the  wounded  trunk.] 

Bot.  :  A  genus  of  Hippomanese.    The  juice 

of  Sapium  aucupariuni  is  said  to  be  poisonous. 

eap'-less,  a.    [Eng.  sap  (1),  s. ;  -Uss.] 
1.  Destitute  of  sap  ;  dry,  withered. 

"  Trees,  on  the  eaplesi  branches  of  which  enormous 
makes  were  envied.  —Daily  Telegraph,  Feb.  10,  1886. 

*  2,  Worn  out,  old. 

"  I  am  oM  and  sapless." 

Beaum.  A  Flet. :  Captain,  i.  3. 

•3.  Spiritless. 

"Heartless,  «apZeu  services,  which  bad  no  godliness, 
DO  sincerity,  no  true  love  of  Godiu  th.^m.— Water- 
land  -■  Works,  vi.  21ii. 

Sap'-ling,  s.     [Eng.  sap  (1),  s. ;  dimin.  -ling.'\ 

1.  A  young  tree  full  of  sap ;  a  young  plant. 

"The  near  branches  and  saplings  were  besmeared 
with  it." — Burroughs  :  Pepacton,  p.  98. 

2.  A  young  greyhound  ;  a  greyhound  which 
has  never  run  in  a  coursing  match. 

"  Having  conspired  to  run  in  a  Sapling  Stake  a  grey- 
bound  which  waa  not  a  sapling." — Daily  Telegraph, 
Feb.  18,  1885. 

*3.  A  young  person. 

sap-6-dil'-la,sap-p6-dil'-la,s.  [Dut. sapo- 
dille;  Sp.  sapotilla,  from  Mexican  zapoil] 
[AcHRAS,  Sapota.]  The  fruit  of  Achras  Sapota. 
It  is  highly  esteemed  in  the  West  Indies.  Its 
bark  is  astringent  and  febrifugal ;  its  seeds 
aperient  and  diuretic. 

sa-pog'-en-in,  s.  [Lat.  sapo  =  soap ;  Gr. 
yeuudio  (ge7i7iao)  =  to  produce,  and  -in^Cliem.).^ 
Chem. :  C14H22O4.  iEsculic  acid,  A  sub- 
stance formed  along  with  a  carbohydrate 
when  saponin  is  boiled  with  dilute  mineral 
acids.  It  is  insoluble  in  water,  easily  soluble 
in  boiling  alcohol. 

sap-d-na'-ceoixs  (ce  as  sh),  a.  [Lat.  sapo, 
genit.  saponis  =  soa-p  ;  Fr.  saponace.]  Soapy; 
resembling  soap  ;  having  the  qualities  of  soap. 

"  It  was  close-grained,  aapotiaeeous  to  the  touch." — 
Cook:  First  Voyage,  bk.  il,  ch.  vi. 

•  sap-o-na9'-i-ty,  s.  [Saponaceous.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  saponaceous. 

slip-o-nar'-i-a,  s.  [Lat.  sapo  =  soap.  So 
named  because  it  has  been  used  as  soap.] 

Bot, :  Soapwort,  Fuller's  Herb ;  a  genus  of 
Sileneae  (Lindley),  of  Caryophylleae,  section 
Polycarpese  (.Sir  J.  Hooker).  Calyx  monophyl- 
lous,  cylindrical,  and  one-toothed,  without 
bracteas ;  petals  five-clawed ;  stamens  ten  ; 
styles  two ;  capsule  four-toothed ;  seeds 
globose  or  reniform.  Known  species  about 
thirty.     Europe  and  temperate  Asia.    One, 


Saponaria  officinalis,  with  a  lilac  or  white 
flower,  is  naturalized  in  England,  and  S. 
vaccariais  a  casual  in  corn-fields.  The  mucil- 
aginous sap  of  S.  vaccaria  is  used  in  India 
in  washing  clothes,  and  as  a  cure  for  the  itch. 

sa-pon'-ar-ixi,  a.  [Mod.  Lat  «apOTiar(ia); 
'-in  (C/tem.).] 

Chem. :  A  bitter,  neutral,  cryetallizable  sub- 
stance found  in  the  roots  of  Saponaria  officin- 
alis before  flowering  time,  but  not  after.  It 
is  soluble  in  water,  alcohol,  and  ether;  in- 
soluble in  oil  of  turpentine. 

*  sap'-o-nar-j^,  a.  [Lat.  sapo,  genit.  saponis 
=  soap.]    Saponaceous. 

"  A  soft  saponary  substance." — Boylt. 

*sa-p6n-i-fi'-a-ble,  a.  [Eng.  saponify; 
-able.]  Capable  of  being  saponified  or  con- 
verted into  soap. 

sa-pon-i-fi-ca'-tion,  s.  [Eng.  saponify;  c 
connective,  and  sufl*.  -ation.  ] 

CJiem. :  A  terra  formerly  applied  to  the 
conversion  of  fats  into  soaps  by  the  action  of 
alkalis  and  metallic  hydrates,  the  change 
resulting  in  th?  formation  of  a  salt  of  the 
fatty  acid  and  glycerin  ;  now  extended  to 
the  decomposition  of  all  ethers  and  similar 
compounds  into  acids  and  alcohols,  and  also 
to  "the  resolution  of  glucosides  by  the  action 
of  dilute  acids. 

sa-p6n'-i-fy,  v.t.  [Lat.  sapo,  genit.  saponis  = 
soap,  and  fado  (pass,  fio)  —  to  make.]  To  con- 
vert into  soap,  by  combination  with  an  alkali. 

sap'-o-nin,  5.  [Lat.  sapo,  genit.  5apo7i(w)  = 
soap;  -in {Ghem.).'\ 

Chem. :  C18H24O10  (?).  Senegin.  Polygalin. 
A  substance  first  observed  in  the  common 
soapwort,  but  now  found  to  be  widely  dif- 
fused through  the  vegetable  kingdom.  Quil- 
laja  bark,  horse-chestnuts,  and  senega  root 
yield  it  in  considerable  quantities.  The 
powdered  substance  is  boiled  in  strong 
alcohol,  and  filtered  hot ;  the  saponin 
separates  in  flocks  on  cooling,  and  is  purified 
by  animal  charcoal.  It  is  a  white  friable 
powder,  having  a  burning  and  persistently 
disagreeable  taste,  is  more  soluble  in  dilute 
than  strong  alcohol,  and  forms  with  water  a 
frothy  solution.  It  is  often  used  to  give  an  arti- 
ficial froth  to  beer  and  efl'ervescing  beverages. 

Sap'-6-nite,  s.     [Lat.  sapo,  genit.  sapon(is)  = 
soap  ;  sutf.  -ite  (Min.).'} 
Mineralogy : 

1.  An  amorphous  mineral  occurring  as  no- 
dules, or  fillingcrevices.andformingamygdules 
in  igneous  rocks.  Soft,  but  brittle  when  dry. 
Sp.  gr.  2*266 ;  lustre,  dull  to  greasy  ;  colour, 
various.  Compos.  :  essentially  a  hydrated 
silicate  of  magnesia  and  alumina,  but  analyses 
vary  considerably,  the  substance  being  more 
or  less  impure. 

2.  A  clay  resembling  soap,  occurring  in  the 
granite  of  the  hot  springs  of  Plombi6res, 
France. 

*sa'-por,  *sa'-p6lir,  s.  [Lat.  sapor.]  Taste, 
flavour,  savour,  sapidity ;  power  or  quality 
of  affecting  or  stimulating  the  palate. 

"There  is  some  sapor  in  all  aliments,  as  being  to  be 
distinguished  and  judged  by  the  gust.  "—Browne.'  Vul- 
gar Errours,  bk.  iii.,  ch.  xii, 

sap-o-ref-in,  s.  [Eng,  sapc^nin).  and  Gr. 
[iT\TLvT\  irlmtinS)  =.resin.] 

Chem. :  C9H14O3  (?).  Produced,  according 
to  Overbeck,  by  boiling  saponin  with  dilute 
acids.   It  is  probably  identical  with  sapogenin. 

*  sap-o-rif'-ic,  a.  [Fr.  saporijiqae,  from  Lat. 
mpor=  flavour,  taste,  and  ^io  =  to  make.] 
Having  the  power  or  quality  of  producing 
taste  ;  producing  taste,  flavour,  or  relish. 

*  sap-o-rif'-ic-ness,  s.  [Eng,  saporific; 
-ness.]    The  quality  or  state  of  being  saporific. 

*  sap-6r-6s'-l-ty,  s.  [Eng.  saporous;  -ity.] 
The  quality  of  a  body  by  which  it  excites  the 
sensation  of  taste. 

*  sap'-or-oiis,  a.  [Lat.  saporus,  fi'om  sapor 
—  taste.]  Having  flavour  or  taste ;  yielding 
some  kind  of  taste. 

sa-po'-ta,  s.    [From  Lat.  sapo  =  soap.] 

Boi.  :  The  typical  genus  of  Sapotaceae, 
generally  made  a  synonym  of  Acliras,  Calyx 
of  four  or  five  segments ;  corolla  campanulate  ; 


stamens  twelve,  only  six  of  them  fertile, 
Sapota  Achras,  often  called  Achras  Sapota,  te 
the  Sapodilla. 

sap-6-ta'-9e-se,  s.  pi.    [Mod.  Lat.  sapot(a)i 

Lat.  fem.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -aceas.] 

Bot. :  Sapotads ;  an  order  of  Perigynotw 
Exogens,  alliance  Bhamnales.  Trees  or 
shrubs,  often  milky.  Leaves  alternate,  some- 
times, or  nearly,  whorled,  entire,  coriaceous, 
exstipulate  ;  calyx  regular,  persistent,  with 
five,  rarely  with  four,  to  eight  divisions ; 
corolla  monopetalous,  regular,  deciduous,  its 
segments  generally  as  numerous  as  those  of 
the  calyx.  Fertile  stamens  as  many,  altern- 
ating with  the  same  number  of  sterile  ones ; 
style  one  ;  stigma  undivided  or  lobed.  Ovary 
superior,  several  celled,  each  with  one  ovule. 
Fruit  fleshy,  with  several  one-seeded  cells,  or 
by  abortion  with  one.  Seeds  nut-like.  Natives 
chiefly  of  tropical  India,  Africa,  and  America, 
Known  genera  twenty-one,  species  212. 
(Lindley.) 

sap'-o-t&d,  5.    [Mod.  Lat.  sapot{a)  ;  Eng.  snfL 
-ad.] 
Bot.  (PL) :  The  Sapotacese  (q.v.).    (Lindley.) 

sap-pa-dil'-ld,  s.    [Sapodilla.] 

sap'-pan,  sap'-an,  s.  [Sp.  sapan;  Malay 
sdpang ;  Javanese  sdcliang.]  A  dye-wood, 
produced  by  Coisalpinia  sappan,  a  native  or 
Southern  Asia  and  the  neighbouring  islands. 
It  resembles  Brazil  wood  in  colour  and  pro- 
perties. 

Sap'-par-ite,  s.     [Fr.  sappare.l 

Min. :  The  same  as  Kyanite  (q.v.). 

sap'-per,  s.    [Fr.  sapeur.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang.:  One  who  or  that  which  sapa 

2.  Mil.  :  A  term  applied  to  officers  and 
men  of  the  Royal  "Engineers,  who  were  origi- 
nally organized  as  a  corps  of  "  Sappers  and 
Miners."  They  are  at  present  divided  into 
troops  and  companies.  The  foimer  are 
mounted  for  telegraph  and  pontooning  duties ; 
the  latter  are  designed  for  service  in  the  field 
with  the  infantry  columns,  for  which  purpose 
they  are  provided  with  entrenching  tools,  &c. ; 
for  submarine  mining  on  the  coasts ;  for 
garrison  duty,  where  they  undertake  the  work 
of  skilled  mechanics,  and  for  surveying  work 
in  Great  Britain  and  elsewhere.  Others  are 
permanently  employed  in  telegraph  mainten- 
ance work  for  postal  service.  They  are  armed 
and  equipped  similarly  to  the  infantry. 

s^pph'-ic,  *  s^pph'-ick  (pph  ss  tX 
*  saph'-ik,  a.  &  s.    [See  def.] 

A,  As  adjective : 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  Of,  or  pertaining  to  Sappho, 
a  celebrated  Greek  poetess,  nearly  contem- 
poraneous with  Alcseus,  born  at  Mitylene,  in 
the  island  of  Lesbos,  about  e.g.  600. 

2.  Pros. :  Applied  to  a  kind  of  verse  said  to 
have  been  invented  by  Sappho.  It  consists 
of  eleven  syllables  in  five  feet,  of  which  the 
first,  fourth,  and  fifth  are  trochees,  the  second 
a  spondee,  and  the  third  a  dactyl,  thus  : 

—  \J    \ |_vv[—  u[— u 

thrice  repeated,  and  followed  by  an  Adonic, 
—  \j  w   I    —  — . 

B.  As  substantive : 
Pros. :  A  sapphic  verse. 

"She  sung  these  sa^phicks,  speaking  aa  It  were  to 
her  own  hope."— Siteney  .•  Arcadia,  bk.  i, 
T[  English  Sapphics  have  been  sometimes  1 
attempted.  The  following  example,  from  TU 
Friend  of  Hiimanity  &  the  Knife-grinder,  a 
parody  by  Canning  and  Frere  of  Southey's 
Widow,  will  show  both  the  Sapphic  and  the 
Adonic  lines : 

"  Sordid,  unfeeling,  reprobate,  degraded,        .^j 
Spiritless  outcast."  *' 

sapph'-'ire  (pph  as  f ).  *  saph-ir,  s.  &  a. 

[Fr.  saphir,  from  Lat.  sapphiras,  from  Gr. 
tj-aTT^etpos  (sappheiros),  from  Heb.  sappirs^a 
sapphire;  Pers.  saffir.] 

A.  As  substantive : 

I.  Ordinary  Language ; 

1.  In  the  same  sense  as  II.  2. 

2.  The  colour  of  a  sapphire ;  blue. 
II.  Technically: 

1.  Her. :  The  same  as  Azcbe  (q.v.), 

2.  Min. :  A  name  originally  used  to  designate 
the  transpai-ent  blue  varieties  of  corundum 
(q.v.).     At  the  present  time  it  includes  all 


fate,  lat,  fere,  amidst,  what,  f^ll,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pol^ 
or,  wore,  wolf;  work,  whd.  son ;  mute,  cfib.  ciire,  nnlte.  cur.  rule,  full ;  try,  Syrian,    se.  oe  =  e ;  ey  =  a ;  qji  —  kw. 
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transparent  kinds  with  the  exception  of  the 
ruby,  an  exception  confined  however  to  jewel- 
lers. 

3.  Omith.  (PI):  Eucephala,  a  genus  of 
Humming-birds,  with  nine  species.  The  pre- 
vailing colours  are  bine  and  bright  green. 

4.  Script.:  Heb.  "^^BD  (sapplr)  —  a.  stone  of 
an  azure  colour  (Exod.  xxiv.  10),  and  very 
precious  (Job  xxviii.  IG).  It  was  the  second 
stone  in  the  second  row  of  the  higli  priest's 
breastplate.  It  was  probably  tlie  lapis  lazuli 
and  not  the  modern  sapphire.  The  aa^etpoj 
(sapheiros)  of  Rev.  xxi.  19  seems  also  to  have 
been  the  lapis  lazuli. 

B.  As  adj. :  Resembling  a  sapphire ;  sapphi- 
rine. 

"  The  livlDg  throne,  the  sapphire  blaze." 

Gray :  Progress  of  Poesy. 

sapphire-quartz,  5. 

Mill. :  A  name  given  to  the  indigo  or  Berlin- 
blue  quartz,  found  associated  with  crocidolite 
at  GoUing,  Salzburg. 

Aapph'-xr-ine  {pph  as  f ),  *  sS.ph'-ir-me, 

a.  &  s.    [Lat.  sapphirinus.] 

A.  As  adj.  :  Made  of  sapphire  ;  resembling 
sapphire;  having  the  qualities  of  sapphire. 

"  Because  of  their  sapphirine  degree  of  hardness." — 
Boyle :  Works,  iii.  525. 

B.  As  substantive : 

Min.  :  A  mineral  of  a  pale  blue  colour, 
occurring  in  grains  with  mica,  &c,,  at  Fiske- 
naes,  Greenland.  Crystallization,  orthhrhom- 
bic  (?).  Hardness,  7  to  8  ;  sp.  gr.  3-42  to  3-48  ; 
lustre,  vitreous  ;  translucent ;  diehroic.  Com- 
pos. :  silica,  14*5  ;  alumina,  G6"2 ;  magnesia, 
19*3  =  100,  which  is  equivalent  to  the  formula, 
3MgO  +  4AI2O3  +  l^SiO^.  (In  this  sense  pron. 
sa/'-i-riiie.) 

sapphirine-gurnard,  s. 

Ickthy. :  Trigla  kirundo.  It  is  brownish 
red  in  colour,  and  the  pectoral  tins  are  mar- 
gined with  blue.  The  air-bladder  is  divided 
into  three  lobes.    Called  also  the  Tub-fish. 

aS.ppIl'-d  (pph  as  f ),  s.     [See  def.] 

1.  Gr.  Mytliol.  :  [Sapphic,  A.  1.]. 

2.  Astron. :  [Asteroid,  80]. 

3.  Omith.  :  Comets  ;  a  genus  of  TrochilidEe, 
with  three  species,  from  Peru,  Bolivia,  and 
the  Argentine  Republic.  The  tail  is  forked, 
and  the  outer  feathers  elongate  and  of  a  gor- 
geous coloration. 

Sap'-pi-ness,  s.  [Eng.  sappy;  -ness.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  sappy  or  full  of  sap ; 
succulence,  juiciness. 

"  The  Happiness  of  that  underwood  may,  as  I  appre- 
hend it,  be  ascribed  in  part  to  the  fatuess  of  that  soil." 
—Terry :  Voyage  to  the  East  Indies,  p.  103. 

sapp'-ing,  pr.  par.  or  a.    [Sap  (2),  v.) 

sapping-machine,  s.  A  circular  saw 
for  slabbing  balks  and  sawing  bolts  for  shingle 
stuff. 

sSfp'-ple,  s.  [A  dimin.  from  Scotch  saip  = 
soap,  (i/ftmieso^a^l  A  lye  of  soap  and  water ; 
soapsuds.    (Scf^?v.) 

»S.p'-py  (1),  *  sap'-pie,  a.  [Eng.  sap(l),  s. ;  -j/.] 
1.  Lit. :  Full  of  sap  ;  abounding  with  sap ; 
juicy,  succulent. 

"  Mown  down  while  stalks  and  leaves  are  green  and 
tappy.'— Daily  Telegraph,  Sept.  14, 1885. 

*  2,  Fig.  :  Young  ;  not  firm  ;  weak. 
"  When  he  had  passed  this  weak  and  sappy  age,  he 
waa  committed  to  Dr.  Cox.."— Hay  ward. 

B^ip'-pSr  (2),  U-.  [Eng.  sap  (2),  s. ;  -y.]  Weak 
in  intellect. 

*  sa,J)'-py  (3),  a.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  Musty, 
tainted. 

sa-pri'-nus,  s.  [Mod.  Lat.,  from  Gr.  o-aTrpd? 
(sapros)=  putrid.] 

Entor/i. :  A  genus  of  Histeridae.  Eight  are 
British. 

sSp'-ro-chrome,  s.  [Gr.  a-anpos  (sapros)  = 
putrid,  and  Eng.  ckrorne.] 

Chem.  ;  Saprocyanogen.  A  blue  or  red 
colouring  matter  produced  by  the  putrefac- 
tion  of  certain  Oseillatoria.    (Watts.) 

sSr-prog'-en-OUS,  a.  (Gr.  o-aTrpd?  (sapros)  = 

putrid,    and   root    of  yevi/dot    (genna6)  =  to 

engender.]  Produced  by,  or  in  connection 
with  putridity. 

"Saprogenous  fimgi  are  the  cause  of  the  phenora- 
eaw  of  fenneutatloB."— rftom^.'  Bot.,  (cd.  Bennett), 
p.  W6. 


Sap-rO-leg'-nx-a,  S.      [Gr.   a-arrpoi   .     _ 
putrid,   and  Ac'y^oi/    (legnon)  =the    coloured 
border  of  a  garment.] 

Bot. :  A  synonym  of  Leptomitus,  or  the 
typical  genus  of  Kiitzing'sSaprolegniese(q.v.). 

sS-p-ro-leg-ni-e'-ce,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  sap- 
rolegni(a) ;  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff".  -em.] 

Bot.  :  A  tribe  of  Algals,  sub-order  Myco- 
phyceae.  (Kiltzing.)  Oogonia  spherical,  full  of 
protoplasm,  usually  tenniual.  Gospheres  at 
first  smooth,  with  no  cell  wall. 

*  sa-proph'-a^ga,  s.  pi.  [Gr.  o-aTrpds  (sapros) 
=  rotten,  and  ^ayfiv  (phagein)  =  to  eat.] 

Entom. :  A  group  of  Lamellicorns  living  on 
decomposed  vegetable  matter.  (D'Orhigny : 
Diet.  d'Hist.  Nat.) 

sa-proph'-a-gBt-n,  s.  [Saprophaqa.]  Any 
individual  of  the  Saprophaga  (q.v.). 

sa-proph'-a-gOUS,  a.  [Saprophaga.]  Feed- 
lug  on  decomposed  or  putrid  substances. 

Sap'-ro-phyte,  s.  [Gr.  <ra7rpdy  (sapros)  = 
rotten,  putrid,  and  (^UTor  (phuton)  =  a  plant.] 
A  plant  which  grows  on  decaying  vegetable 
matter. 

sap-ro-phyt'-lC,  a.  [Eng.  saprophyt(e) ;  -ic] 
Pertaining  or  relating  to  saprophytes  ;  of  the 
nature  of  a  saprophyte. 

sa-proph'-yt-ii^m,  s.  [Eng.  saprophyt(e) ; 
-ism.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  sapro- 
phytic ;  the  state  of  living  on  decayed  vege- 
table matter, 

sap'-sargo,  s.  [A  corrupt,  of  Ger.  schdbsieger 
(q.v.). J    (See  etym.) 

sap'-suck-er,  s.  [Eng.  sap  (1),  ».,  and 
sucker.     (See  extract.).] 

Omith.  :  An  American  popular  name  for 
two  species  of  Woodpecker :  Picus  villosus, 
the  Hairy  Woodpecker,  or  Larger  Sapsucker, 
and  P.  pubescens,  the  Downy  Woodpecker,  or 
Lesser  Sapsucker. 

"  The  erroneous  impression  that  it  taps  the  trees  for 
sap  has  given  to  tliese  birds  the  common  name  of  Sap- 
siickers,  and  has  caused  au  unjust  prejudice  against 
them.  So  far  from  doing  any  injury  to  the  tree,  they 
are  of  great  and  unmixed  beneflt.""— flaird.  Brewer  a 
Ridgway  :  Hist.  North  Amei-icaji  Birds,  ii.  512. 

sap-u-ca'-ia   (i  as   y),  sap-u-ca'-ya,  s. 

[Native  South  American  name.] 
Bot.  :  Lecythis  Ollaria. 
sapucaia-brown,  s. 

Chem.  :  A  brown  substance  found  in  the 
shells  of  the  older  fruit  of  the  Sapiicaia  tree. 
It  is  probably  the  oxidised  tannin  of  the  fresh 
fruit.     Soluble  in  hot  water  and  alcohol. 

sa-py'-ga,  s.  [Gr.  o-aoff  (saos),  only  found  in 
'contract.*  aot^  (sos)  ■=■  sound,  and  irvyij  (puge) 
=  the  rump.     (Agassiz.)} 

Entom.  :  The  sole  genus  of  Sapygidge  (q.v.). 
They  make  holes  in  walls  and  in  decaying 
wood.  Two  species,  Sapyga  pacea  (or  punctata) 
and  S.  clavicornis,  are  British.  They  are  be- 
lieved to  occupy  the  burrows  dug  by  some  bees. 

sa-pyg'-i-dse,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  sapyg(a); 
Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.] 

Entom. :  A  family  of  Fossorial  Hymen- 
optera ;  the  feet  in  both  sexes  slender  and  not 
largely  spinose,  and  the  antennae,  which  are 
at  least  as  long  as  the  head  and  thorax,  some- 
what thickened  at  their  extremity, 

*  saque,  s.    [Sacque.] 

sar,  sar'-go,  sar'-a-gu,  s.    [Sargos.] 

Ichthy.  :  Any  individual  of  the  genus  Sargus 
(q.v.). 

"  Several  of  them  occur  in  the  Mediterranean  and 
the  neighbouring  parts  of  the  Atlantic,  and  are  popu- 
larly called  Siirgo,  Sar,  and  Saragii,  n!vme,i  derived 
from  the  word  Sargus,  by  which  name  these  fishes 
were  well  known  to  the  ancient  Greeks  and  Romans." 
—Qunther  :  Study  of  FisJics,  p.  465. 

Sar-a-ba'-ite,  s.     [See  def.] 

Church  Hid. :  The  Egyptian  name  for  certain 
vagrant  monks  wlio  journeyed  from  city  to 
city,  -making  a  livelihood  by  pretending  to 
work  miracles,  and  by  traffic  in  relics. 

sar'-a-band,  sar-a-b^n'-da,  sar'-a- 
bande,  s.  [Fr.  sarahande,  from  Sp.  zara- 
ftantZa  =  a  dance,  prob,  from  Pers.  sarband^ 
a  fillet  for  fastening  a  lady's  head-dress  ;  Ital. 
&  Port.  sarabanfU.]  A  Spanish  dance  of 
Moorish  origin,  for  a  single  performer,  who 


accompanies  himself  with  the  castanets^ 
The  tune  is  in  \  time,  but  slow  and  stately^ 
and  with  a  strong  accent  on  the  second  beaf 
in  the  bar. 

"  No  more  for  Moorish  sarabands  they  call." 

JTarte :  Vis-ion  of  Death. 

Sai''~a-ca,  s.     [Burmese.] 

Bot. :  A  synonym  of  Jonesia  (q.v.). 

Sar'-a-gen,  *  Sar-e-zyn,  s.  [Lat.  saracenus, 
lit.  =  one  of  the  eastern  people,  from  Arab. 
sliarki  —  oriental,  eastern ;  shark  =  the  east.J 
Hist. :  A  term  first  used  by  Pliny  (vi.  28> 
for  the  Bedouin  Arabs  inhabiting  Mesopo- 
tamia. It  became  gradually  extended  in 
meaning  till  it  comprehended  all  the  Arab 
race ;  it  was  very  much  used  in  this  wida 
sense  in  connexion  with  the  Crusades.  [Mu- 
hammad antsm.] 

Saracen-corn,  Saracen-wheat,  «. 

Bot. :  Fagopyruvi  esculentum.  So  named 
because  it  is  said  to  have  been  brought  from 
the  East  by  the  Saracens. 

Saracen's  consoud,  a. 

Bot. :  Senecio  sarracenicus. 

SS.r-a-9en'-ic,   *  Sar-a-gen'-ic-al,  a. 

[Eng.  Saracen;  -ic,  -ical.]  Pertaining  to  tJia 
Saracens. 

Saracenic-architecture,  s.    [Muham- 

MADAN- ARCHITECTURE.  ] 

* Sar'-a-9en-i§m,  s.  [Eng.  Saracen;  -ism.) 
Muhamniadanism.  (Gauden :  Tears  0/  th& 
Church,  p.  566.) 

sar'-a-gu,  5.    [Sar.] 

*  sar'-a-sin,   *  sar'-ra-sine,  ».     [^r.  sar' 

rasine',]    A  portcullis,  a  herse. 

sar'-a-'wak-ite,  s.  [After  Sarawak,  Borneo, 
where  found  ;  suff.  -ite  (Mm.).] 

Mm.  :  A  mineral  found  in  minute  crystals, 
with  many  planes  and  rounded  angles.  Crys- 
tallization, probably  tetragonal.  Colourless^ 
contains  antimony.  Dana  jun.  suggests  Senar- 
montit-e  (q.v.). 

sarc-,  iwe/.    [Sarco-.] 

sar-can'-thi-dse,  s.  pi.    [Mod.  Lat.  sarcaTir 
th(us) ;  Lat.  feni.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.] 
Bot.  :  A  tribe  of  Vandese  (q.v.). 

sar-can'-thiis,  s.  [Pref.  sarc-,  and  Gr.  avOo^ 
(anthos)  =  a  flower.] 

Bot. :  The  typical  genus  of  Sareanthidsfe 
(q.v.). 

sar'-ca^m,  5.  [Fr.  sarcasvie,  from  Lat.  sar- 
casmus,  from  Gr.  (rapKacrfj.6s_  {sarJ{:asmos)=a. 
sneer,  from  crapKa^to  (sarkazo)  =  to  tear  flesh 
like  dogs,  ...  to  sneer,  from  o-ap^  (saTx)y 
genit.  o-apKos  (sarkos)  =  flesh ;  Sp.  &  Ital. 
sarcasmo.]  A  sharp,  bitter,  or  cutting  ex- 
pression ;  a  satirical  remark  or  expression  ; 
a  bitter  gibe  or  taunt. 

"  I  grant  this  sarcasm  Is  too  severe," 

Cowper  :  Table  Talk,  103. 

*  sar-cas'-mous,  a.  [Eng.  sarcasm ;  •ous,\ 
Characterized  by  sarcasm  ;  sarcastic. 

"A  sarensmous  reflection  on  the  House  of  Common* 
itasW— North :  Exainen,  p.  144, 

sar-cas'-tic»  *  sar-cas'-tic-al,  ti-.    [Gr. 

o-apKcKTTtKd?  (.'{a7-kts(i/a)s)  =  sneering.]  Char- 
acterized by  sarcasm ;  bitterly  cutting  or 
severe;  taunting;  given  to  the  use  of  sarcasm. 

"  That  sarcastic  levity  of  tongue." 

Byron  :  Lara,  i.  ». 

E(ar~cSs'-tic-al-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  sarcastical ; 
■ly.]    In  a  sarcastic  manner  ;  with  sarcasm. 

"  Some  .  .  .  disputed   sarcnatiayUy   and    contuma- 
ciously agiiiubt  it. " — Hammond :   iVoi  ks,  iv.  670. 

sar'-cel,  ».  [Fr.  cerceau,  from  Lat.  drcelluSj 
dimin.  from  drc^fs(q.v,).]  One  of  the  extreme 
pinion  feathers  in  a  liawk's  wings. 

sar'-9elled,  sar-cel-lee,  a.    [Sarcel.] 
Her.  :  Cut  through  the  middle. 

sarge'-net,  sarse'-net,  sars'-nSt,  s.    [0. 

Fr.  sarcenet,  from  Low  Lat.  saracenicum  ^ 
sarcenet,  from  Sf/racem  =  the Saraccns(q. v.).] 
A  thin  kind  of  silk  goods  iiseil  for  linings,  &c, 

"  My  worshipful  dealer  in  flimsy  sarsenets." —Scott : 
KenUworth,  ch.  i. 

sarcenot-ribbon,  s.  Plain  silk  ribbon, 
as  distinguished  from  satin,  rep,  or  watered 
ribbon. 


*>®1.  b6^ ;  |»oht,  j6^1 ;  cat,  9CII,  choms»  (hin,  bench ;  go,  gem ;  thin,  this ;  sin,  a§ ;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist,    ph  =  C 
-^an.  -tian  =  sh^.   -tion,  -siou  =  shun ;  -(ion,  ^en  =  zhun.   -clous,  -tlous,  -slous  =  shus.    -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  bel.  d^L 
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sarcilis— sare  orhamphinffl 


*  sar'-9n-is,  *  sar'-zil,  s.  [Low  Lat.  sarcior 
tus.)  A  coarse  wooUen  cloth  worn  "by  the 
lowest  class  of  persons  and  those  who  aub- 
sisted  on  charity,  mentioned  during  the 
thirteenth  century.    (Strutt.) 

MOT-^l'-IkA,  a.  [Gr.  a-apKtvoi  (sarkinos)  =  of  or 
like  flesh.] 

Bot. :  A  plant  of  doubtful  affinity,  probably 
a  fungus,  consisting  of  minute  quadrilateral 
bodies  in  fours,  or  some  multiple  of  four. 
Sarcina  ventriculi  was  first  observed  by  Good- 
sir  in  human  vomit. 

var'-fine,  s.    [Sarcina.] 

Chem. :  C5H4N4O.  A  substance  existing  in 
the  juice  of  flesh.  It  is  extracted  from  the 
mother  liquor  from  which  creatine  has  been 
separated,  by  adding  nitrate  of  silver  and  de- 
composing the  precipitate  with  sulphydric 
acid.  It  separates  from  an  aqueous  solution  as 
a  white  crystalline  powder,  which  dissolves  in 
SOO  parts  of  cold  and  78  parts  of  boiling  water. 
A  weak  organic  base,  uniting  with  acids  and 
metallic  oxides  to  form  compounds,  several 
of  which  are  crystalline.  The  hydrochlorate 
C6H4N4O.HCI  forms  colourless  tabular,  and 
the  sulphate  needle-shaped  crystals. 

■•  sar'-cle,  v.t.  [Fr.  sarcler,  from  Lat.  sarculo, 
from  sarculum=a  weeding  tool.]  To  weed, 
33  com  with  a  hoe. 


«ar-cd-.  sarc-,  pref.    [Gr.  o-dipf  (sarx),  genit. 
vapKos  (sarkos)  —  flesh.  ]    Fleshy. 

«ar-co-ba'-sis»  s.    [Pref.  sarco-,  and  Gr.  ^ao-is 
(})a^)  =  a  foundation.] 
Bot. :  A  carcerule. 

sar'-ca-blaBt,    s.       [Fref.    sarco-t   and   Gr. 
^kaa-To^ifilastos)  =  a  sprout,  a  shoot.] 

Compar.  Annt.  (PI.):  Minute  yellow  bodies 
present  in  Rhizopods,  serving  as  their  ovules. 

jgar'-fiQ-flarp,  s.    [Pref.  sarco-,  and  Gr.  Kopiro^ 
{karpos)  =  fruit.  ] 

Bot. :  The  fleshy  part  of  a  fruit  between  the 
epiL-arp  and  the  endocarp. 

sar'-cd~9ele,  s.    [Pref.  sarco-,  and  Gr.  k^Atj 
(keU)  =  aL  tumour.] 

Pathol.  :  The  conversion  of  the  testicle  into 
a  hard  flesh-like  structure,  generally  with  en- 
largement of  the  organ  without  serious  con- 
sequences ;  at  other  times  malignant  effects 
follow.  Akin  to  hydrocele  (q.v.),  but  a  dis- 
tinct malady. 

^ar-cd-9epU'-a-lu9,  s.      [Pref.  sarco-,  and 
Gr.  Kc^oA^  (kephali)  =  the  head.] 

Bot, :  A  genus  of  Gardenidie.  Surcocephalus 
tsciUentzis  is  the  native  peach  of  Guinea, 

.Sar-co-chlaiXL'-^s,  s.     [Pref.  sarco-,  and  Gr. 
X^fj-y^  (chlarmts)  =  a  cloak.] 

Bot.  ;  A  genus  of  Urticacese.  Sarcochlamys 
^Urtica)  pulcherrima,  a  large  liandsome  shrub 
with  tri-nerved  leaves,  common  in  Eastern 
Bengal  and  Burmali,  yields  a  good  fibre  for 
ropes.    (Calcutta  Exhib.  Rep.) 

;Sar-c6-c6r-la,  s.    [Lat,  from  Gr.o-opKOicdAAa 

(sarknkolla)  =  a  Persian  gum.] 

Chem.  :  A  guni-resin  collected  in  Ethiopia, 
probably  from  Fenceacea  sarcocolla.  It  is  ob- 
tained in  yellow  irregular  grains,  has  a  sharp, 
sweetish-bitter  taste,  and  is  inodorous.  It  is 
chiefly  a  mixture  of  resin,  gum,  and  sarco- 
coUin,  which  may  be  separated  from  each 
other  by  the  action  of  ether  and  then  alcohol. 

sar-co-col'-lad,  a.     [Mod.  Lat.  sarcoU(a); 
Eng.  sufT.  -ad.] 
Bot.  (PL) :  The  Penseacese.    (Lindley.) 

^lar-cd-col'-lm,  s.    [Eng,,  &c.  sarcocoll(a); 
-in  (Chem.).~\ 

Chem. :  A  body  present  in  sarcocolla,  re- 
sembling glycyrrhizin,  not  fully  investigated. 
It  is  extracted  by  alcohol,  and  remains  on 
evajioration  as  a  semi-transparent  amorphous 
mass,  moderately  soluble  in  boiling  water. 
When  heated,  it  smells  like  burnt  sugar. 

-%  sar'-COde,  s.   [Gr.  o-apxwSijs  (sarJcddes)  =  flesh- 
like.] 
Biol.:  Protoplasm  (q.v,). 

■■  In  the  protoplaamic  Jelly,  called  tarcode,  reaidca 
the  mysterious  vital  power,  whatever  that  may  prove 
to  h*:.'  —ScribTier'M  Magazine,  Juue,  1877,  p.  VA. 


sar'-cd-demi)  s.    [Pref.  sarco-,  and  Gr.  fiepfia 

(d&nna)  —  s^vsx.] 

Bot, :  An  intermediate  fleshy  layer,  consist- 
ing of  either  primine  or  secondine,  in  the 
testa  of  certain  seeds.  Galled  also  Sarco- 
sperm, 

sar-cod'-ic.  a.  [Eng.  sarcod(e) ;  -ic.)  Of  or 
pertaining  to  sarcode  ;  protoplasmic. 

*  sar'-cSid,  a.  &  s.  [Gr.  o-apf  (mrx),  genit. 
o-opKo?  (sarfcos)=  flesh,  and  eifior  (eioos)  = 
appearance.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Resembling  flesh. 

B.  As  subst. :  One  of  the  particles  which 
make  up  the  flesh  of  a  sponge. 

sar-co-lem'-ma,  s.     [Pref.  sarco-,  and  Gr. 
Kcfitia  (lemma)  =" a  husk.] 
AtulL  :  The  proper  sheath  of  muscular  fibre. 

sar'-od-liiie,  a.      [Gr.   <rap^  (sarx),  genit 
aapKos  (sarkos)  =  flesh.] 
Min.:  Flesh-coloured. 

sar'-cft-lite,  s.    [Pref.  sarco-,  and  Gr.  KiOos 

(litkos)  =  a  stone  ;  Ger.  sarkolUh.] 
Mineralogy : 

1.  A  tetragonal  mineral,  belonging  to  the 
Seapolite  group,  occurring  sparsely  in  pale 
flesh-red  crystals  in  the  volcanic  agglomerates 
of  Monte  Somma,  Vesuvius.  Hardness,  6; 
sp.  gr.  2*545  ;  lustre,  vitreous;  transparent  to 
subtransparent.  Compos.  :  silica,  397  ;  alu- 
mina, 22-8  ;  lime,  33-4  ;  soda,  4-1  =  100,  re- 
presented by  the  formula, 

(i  (i-a  CaO -I- ^  Na0)s-l- 1  Al20a)«.3Si02. 

2.  A  flesh-red  variety  of  Gmelinite  (q.v.), 
from  Montecchio  Maggiore. 

sar-co-log'-ic,  sar-co-log'-ic-al,  a. 

[Eng.  sarcologiy);  -ic,  -icaZ.]    Of  or  pertaining 
to  sarcology. 

sar-c6l'-d-glst,  s.  [Eng.  sarcolog(y);  -ist.] 
One  who  is  versed  in  sarcology. 

sar-c6l'-o-gy,  s.    [Pref.  sarco-,  and  Gr.  Adyos 

(logos)  =  a  word,  a  discourse.] 

Anat. :  That  branch  which  treats  of  the 
soft  parts  of  the  body,  as  of  the  muscles,  fat, 
intestines,  &c. 

t  sar-co'-ma  (pi.  sar-co'-ma-ta),  s.  [Gr., 
from  aapKoui  (sarfcoo)  =  to  make  flesh;  adp^ 
(sarx),  genit.  o-apwdc  (sarkos)  =■  flesh.] 

1.  Bot, :  A  fleshy  disc. 

2.  Pathol.  (PL):  Cancerous  growths,  ".on- 
sisting  of  connective-tissue  cells  retaining 
their  embryonic  condition.  Those  that  re- 
main in  tliis  elementary  condition  are  round 
cells,  those  which  advance  one  stage  further 
are  spindle-shaped ;  and  a  third  kind  origi- 
nating in  the  bone,  and  having  large  nucleated 
myeloid  cells,  are  called  myeloid.  The  first 
is  the  most  malignant. 

sar-co'-ma-toiis,  a.  [Sarcoma.]  Pertain- 
ing or  relating  to  sarcoma. 

"  lu  their  enrliust  stage  sarcomatouM  tumours  pre- 
sent :i^g legations  of  sitiiill  round  cella." — Tanner: 
Pract.  0/  Medicine  (ed.  7th),  1.  83. 

sar-coph'-a-ga,  s.  pi.  [Sarcophagus.] 
■  1.  Entom. :  A  genus  of  Muscidte  (q.v.). 
Sarcophaga  carnaria,  about  half  an  inch  long, 
is  the  Flesh-fly.  It  has  six  grayish-white 
streaks  upon  tbe  thorax,  and  four  rows  of 
square  white  spots  upon  the  abdomen. 

t  2.  Zool. :  A  group  or  tribe  of  Marsupiata, 
Canines  long  in  both  jaws  ;  a  simple  stomach, 
no  cfficum.  There  is  one  family,  the  Dasy- 
uridae.    (Owen.) 

*  sar-coph'-a-gal,  a.   [Sarcophagus.]   The 
same  as  aARcuPHAOOUs  (q.v.). 
"  In  the  aarcophagal  grave."— ^tf«ms .-  Worltt,  i.  S76. 

sar-c6ph'-a-gan,  s.  [Sarcophaga.]  One  of 
the  Sarcopliaga  ;  a  flesh-eating  animal. 

sar-COph'-a-goiis,  a.  [Sarcophagus.]  Flesh- 
eating  ;  feeding  or  subsisting  on  flesh. 

sar-coph'-^-gus  (pi.  sar-coph'-a-gi 
[Lat.],  sar-coph'-a-gus-es  [Eng.]),  s. 
[Lat.  sarcophagus,  from  Gr.  aapKo^ayo^  (sarko- 
phagos),  from  adp$  (surx),  genit.  o-aptco?  (sarkos) 
=  flesh,  and  ^aysiv  (phageiii)  =  to  eat;  Fr. 
sarcopliage;  Sp.  &  Ital.  sarcofago.] 

•1.  A  kind  of  stone  used  amongst  the 
Greeks  for  making  coffins,  and  so  called 
because  it  was  believed  to  have  the  property 


of  consuming  the  flesh  of  dead  bodies  de- 
posited in  it  within  a  few  weeks.  (See 
etym.)  It  was  al.so  called  Lapis  Assiua^ 
from  being  fouud  at  Assos,  a  city  of  Lycia,  in 

Asia  Minor. 

"  Near  uuto  Assos,  a  citte  In  TroM,  there  la  found  la 
the  qmirrlea  ft  certain  stoue  called  sarcophagus,  which 
runneth  In  a  direct  veine,  and  is  apt  to  be  cloven  and 
so  cut  out  of  the  rocke  by  flakes.  The  reason  of  thi*t 
name  is  this,  liecauae  that  within  the  space  of  fortia 
daies  it  is  known  for  certaiue  tn  consume  the  boiUes  of 
the  dead  which  are  bestowed  therein,  skin,  flesh,  and 
bone,  ail  save  the  teeth."«-i*.  BoUand:  Plinxt.  bk. 
XXX vi.,  ch.  xvii. 

2.  A  coffin  or  tomb  of  stone;  a  kind  of  stone 
chest,  used  for  containing  a  dead  body.  Sar- 
cophagi were  anciently  in  general  use,  at  leas* 
witli  the  wealthy,  among  the  Orientals,  par- 
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ticularly  those  inhabiting  the  eastern  shores 
of  the  Mediterranean,  and  were  often  orna- 
mented with  elaborate  and  expensive  sculp- 
tures. In  modern  times  stone  coffins  are 
occasionally  used  for  royal  or  distinguished 
persons. 

"On  the  right  ftnd  on  the  left  reposed,  each  In  % 
massy  sarcophagus,  the  departed  kings  and  queeui  ol 
Spain."— -Vacauioy.-  HUt.  Eng.  ch.  xxiv. 

*  sar-coph'-a-l^,    *  sar-coph-a-gio,  a. 

[Sarcophagus.]    The  practice  of  eating  flesh, 

"  There  was  no  sarcaphagu  before  the  flood-"— 
Browne:  Vulgar  Errours,  bk.  iii.,  ch.  xxv. 

t  sar'-co-phile,  s.  [Sarcophtlus.]  Any 
flesh-loving  animal ;  specif.,  any  individud 
of  the  old  genus  Sarcophilus  (q.v.). 

•  Bar-c6ph'-i-liis,  s.  [Pref.  sarco-,  and  Gr. 
^t^c'o)  (phileo)  =.  to  love.] 

ZooL :  An  old  synonym  of  Dasyurus  (q.v.). 

sar-c6-phy'-te,  sar'-co-phyte,  s.    [Prefc 

sarco-,  and  Gr.  ^utoi'  (phuton)  =  8.  plant.] 
Botany  : 

1.  Of  the  first  form:  The  typical  genua  of 
SaicophytidesB  (q.v.). 

2.  Of  the  second  form:  The  only  known 
species  of  the  genus.  It  is  a  fungus-like 
plant,  with  a  very  bad  smell,  parasitic  on  the 
root  of  Cape  Mimosas. 

sar-c6-pliy-tid'-e-se,  s.  pL    [Mod.  Lat. 

sarcophyt(e) ;  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idetB,} 

Bot.  :  A  tribe  of  Balanophoraceae  (q.v.). 

sar-cop'-side,  s.  [Pref.  sarc-;  Gr.  6il/K(opsUi) 
=  appearance,  and  Eng.  sufl'.  -ide.] 

Min.  :  A  mineral  occurring  in  irregular 
ellipsoids  ill  a  granite  vein  between  Micliels- 
dnrf  and  the  Muhlliachttial,  Silesia.  Cryd- 
talliziition,  probably  mnnoclinic.  Hardness, 
4'0  ;  sp.  gr.  3"i592  to  3730;  lustre,  somewhat 
silky  ;  colour  when  fresh,  flesh-red  to  laven- 
der-blue ;  streak,  straw-yellow.  Compos. : 
a  phospliate  of  the  pn)to-  and  sesqnioxides  o( 
iron  and  manganese.  Dana  jun.  suggests  that 
it  may  be  a  variety  of  triplite  (q.v.). 

sar-c6p-syV-la,  s.  [Pref.  sarco-,  and  Gr, 
i/ziiAAa  (psulla)  —  a  flea.] 

Entom.  :  A  genus  of  Pulicidae.  SarcopsyUa 
(or  Pulex)  penetrans  is  the  Chigre  (q.v.). 

Sar-cop'-tes,  s.  [Pre£  sarco-,  and  Gr.  Kdvm 
(kopto)  =  to  cut.] 

Zool. :  A  genus  of  Acaridie.  Sarcoptes  (0* 
Acarus)  scabiei  digs  into  the  human  skin,  and 
produces  the  itch.  Sarcoptes  equi  (probably 
Acants  exulcerans,  Linn.)  infests  the  horse. 

sar-cop'-tic,  a.  [Sarcoptes.]  Caused  by 
mites  of  the  genus  Sarcoptes. 

"  Although  the  mites  (!^arooi>tes)  have  been  found  in 
small  numbers  from  time  to  time  on  the  skins  ol 
horses,  cattle,  and  sheep,  the  im|iurtajit  dllTureiioa 
between  ordinary  mango  and  sarcoptic  mange  is,  that 
in  the  first  the  mange  mites  are  on  tbe  surface,  wher» 
they  can  Ite  ea'^ily  reached,  and  in  the  i'atter  thej 
burrow  under  the  cuticle,  aud  are  consequently  leu 
likely  to  be  di.*stioyed  by  tlie  applications  which  art 
used  for  the  cure  of  tlie  ntiectwii.'— Field,  July  24,  ISflfl. 

sar-co-rha.in~phi'-na3,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat. 
sarcorkamph(us) ;  Lat.  fem.  pi.  adj.  sull".  -ince.] 


X^te,  £&t»  f^e,  amidst,  wliat,  faJL  father:  we.  wet.  here,  camel,  her.  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pfit* 
«r«  wore,  W9lf>  wor^  whd,  son;  mate,  cub,  cure,  ^nite,  cur,  rule,  full;  try.  Simian.    ce,ce  =  e;  ey  =  a;  4ia  =  kw* 
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Ornith. :  American  Vultures,  New  World 
Vultures;  a  sub-family  of  Vulturidae  (q.v.). 
with  four  genera  and  nine  species.  (Wallace.) 
The  nostrils  are  perforated,  the  bony  septum 
being  absent 

8ar-cd-rhSjn'-phiis»  s.  [Fref.  sarco-,  and 
Gr.  pafL^os  (rhamplios)  =  a  beak.] 

Ornith. :  Condor,  tlie  typical  genus  of  the 
sub-family  Sarcorharaphinse  (q.v.),  with  two 
species,  from  the  Andes  of  South  America, 
and  below  41°  S.  latitude.  Beak  large  and 
strong,  with  flesliy  caruncles  at  base. 

SOr'-od-sine,  0.  [Or.  cropf  (sarxX  genit. 
trapKQ^  {sarkos)=  flesh  ;  Eng.  suff.  -ine,] 

Chem. :  C3H7NO2  =  C2H4(CH3)N02.  Methyl- 
glycocine.  A  substance  metameric  with 
alanine  and  urethane,  obtained  by  the  action 
of  baryta  on  creatine.  It  forms  colourless 
trimetric  crystals,  very  soluble  in  water, 
sligtitly  in  alcohol,  is  neutral,  and  has  a 
sweetish  apd  rather  metallic  ts^te.  It  is  a 
weak  base,  and  combines  with  acids  to  form 
crystalline  compounds. 

maa-cb'-a^B,  s.  [Or.,  ftom  oopmdm  <aarfeoo)  = 
to  make  fleshy.]    [Sabcoua.] 

Surgery : 

1.  The  formation  of  flesh. 

2.  A  fleshy  tumour ;  sarcoma. 

sar'- CO -sperm*  s.  [Fref.  sarco-,  and  Gr. 
crirepfjia  {sperma)  =;  seed.]    [Sabgodsbu.] 

sar-cd-stem'-ma,  s.    [Fref.  larco-,  and  Gr. 

,  arefitia  (stemma)  '=  a  wreath.  Named  from 
the  fleshy  leaflets  of  the  inner  corolla.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  true  Asclepiadaceae.  Corolla 
rotate,  with  a  coronet  of  double  stamens. 
Sarcostemma  Forskahlianum  and  F.  stipitaceum 
are  eatable.  S.  glaucum  constitutes  the  ipe- 
cacuanha of  Venezuela.  Water  passed  through 
a  bag  of  iS.  brevistigTna  and  a  bag  of  salt  will 
kill  any  white  ants.  An  intoxicating  liquor 
was  formerly  made  from  this  species. 

sar-co-stig'-m^,  s.     [Fref.  sarco-,  and  Gr. 

a-riyfia.  {stig-ma)  =  a  prick,  a  mark.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Icacinacese.  Sarcostigma 
Kleinii,  an  Indian  species,  yields  an  oil,  used  in 
Bombay  in  rheumatism,  and  burnt  in  lamps. 

Sar'-CO-Style,  s.    (Fref,  sarco-,  and  Gr.  otOAos 

(stidos)  =  a  pillar.]    [Sarcotheca.] 

sar-co-the'-ca  <pl.    sar-co-the'-css),  a. 

[Fref.  sarco-,  and  Gr.  Gijktj  (theke)  =  a  chest.] 

Zool.(Pl.):  Hincks'  name  for  the  cup-like 
chitinous  cells,  which,  with  the  pseudopodia 
emitted  therefrom,  Busk  called  Nematojihores. 
[Nematophore. ]  Hincks  thus  distinguishes 
the  protoplasm  cell  from  the  protoplasm  it 
contains,  which  he  calls  sarcostyle. 

"  Mr.  Hincba,  however,  coDslderiog  that  the 
presence  of  the  thread-cells  U  nut  the  primiiry 
characteristic,  and  is  i>erl]apa  nut  uulvenial,  Iihb  bitU- 
Btttuted  the  term  aarcolheca  for  the  cbitinuua  cell, 
and  BarcoBtj/le  for  the  coiitaiued  sarcode-iiiHSS."— 
W.  M.  Ball :  Cat,  of  Auttral.  Bydroid  Zoophytet,  p.  20. 

*  sar-cot'-ic,  *  sar-cot'-ick,  a.  &  s.  [Gr. 
(rapK^TtKOf  {sarlcotikos)^  from  aapKuKri^  (sar- 
cosis);  Fr.  sarcotigue  :  Sp.  &  ItaL  sarcotico.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Producing  or  generating  flesh ; 
incarnative. 

B.  As  siibst.:  A  medicine  or  preparation 
which  promotes  the  growth  of  flesh  ;  an  incar- 
native.   {Wiseman:  Surgery,  bk.  ii.,  ch.  vi.) 

"Sare'-OUS,  a.  [Gr.  <rap^  (sara;),  genit.  aapKos 
(sarfajs)  =  flesh.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  flesh  or 
muscles. 

sarcoiis-elements,  s.  pt 

Physiol. :  The  elementary  particles,  which 
by  their  union  form  the  mas^  of  muscular  fibre. 

*8ar-cu-la-tion,  s.  [Lat.  sarcukUio,  from 
awrculo  =  to  weed.]  [Sarcle.]  The  act  of 
raking  or  weeding  with  a  rake  or  hoe. 

sard,  s.  [Gr.  (TapSiov  (sardion)  =  the  sardian 
atone ;  Fr.  sardoine.] 

Min. :  A  very  compact  variety  of  chalcedony 
(q.v.),  presenting  on  a  fractured  snrlace  a  dull 
horn-like  aspect.  Colour,  pale  yellowish-red, 
shades  of  bruwn,  transparent  to  translucent. 
Muuh  esteemed  by  the  ancient  gem  eugiavers. 

sar'-del,£.    [Sardius.] 

Sar'-di-aTA  »•  &  «•    (See  def.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Of  or  pertaining  to  Sardea,  the 
ancient  capital  of  Lydia. 


B.  As  subst :  A  native  or  inhabitant  of 
Sardes. 

"  Taking  bribes  here  of  the  Sardiana." 

Shakesp. :  Julius  Casar,  It.  3, 

Sar'-dine,  s.  [Fr.  sardine;  Pro  v.  sarda;  Sp. 
sardina,  sarda ;  Ital.  sardella,  sarda. ;  Lat. 
sardtJia,  sarda;  Gr.  a-apSivrj,  trapBlvoi  (sarditii, 
sdrdinos)  =  the  sardine,  from  2ap2w  (Sardo) 
=  Sardinia,  near  which  it  was  caught.] 

Ichthy. :  Clupea  sardina,  a  fish  resembling 
the  pilchard,  but  smaller,  specially  abundant 
in  the  Mediterranean ;  found  also  in  the  At- 
lantic,  but  not  visiting  the  American  coast. 
They  are  curea  with  oil  in  tin  boxes,  and  form 
a  wholesome  article  of  food.  The  annual 
value  of  the  exports  from  French  and  Medi- 
terranean ports  is  about  £150,000.  Some- 
times the  French  cure  them  in  red  wine, 
when  they  are  called  anchovied  sardines, 
and  are  exported  to  the  Levant. 

8ard-ine,  a.  &  s.    [Lat.  sa/rdium.] 

A.  As  adj.:  Of  or  belonging  to  Sardis,  the 
capital  of  Lydia.    (Rev.  iv.  3.) 

B.  As  subst.:  The  Sardius.  {LiddeU  db 
Scottf  S.V.  o-apStoi'.) 

Sar'-din-i-aili,  a.  &  s.    [See  def.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  island, 
kingdom,  or  people  of  Sardinia. 

B.  As  substantive : 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  A  native  or  inhabitant  of  the 
island  or  kingdom  of  Sardinia.  The  latter 
included  the  provinces  of  Piedmont  and 
Savoy,  as  well  as  the  island  of  Sardinia. 

2.  Min. :  Anglesite  in  distorted  crystals, 
found  at  Monte  Foni.  Thought  by  Breithaupt 
to  differ  from  anglesite  in  crystallization. 

sar'-di-US»  s.     [Gr.   (rdpSiov  {sardion)  =  the 
sardian  stone,  the  transparent  red  kind  being 
carnelian,  the  brown  the  sardine  or  sard.] 
Scripture : 

1.  Old  Test. :  Heb.  ^1^  {odhem),-  probably 
either  the  sard  or  the  sardonyx.  It  was  the 
first  stone  in  ttie  first  row  of  the  high  priest's 
breastplate  (Exod.  xxviii.  17,  xxxix.  10 ; 
Ezek.  xxviii.  13). 

2.  New  Test. :  Gr.  crapSioi'  (sardion).  Pro- 
bably the  same  as  1.    (Kev.  xxi.  20.) 

sar'-d6in,  a.    [Fr.  sardonie.]    Sard,  carnelian. 

*  sar-do'-ni-an,  a.  fO.  Fr.  sardonien,  from 
Lat.  sardoniiis ;  Gr.  o-apSot-to?  {sardonios)  = 
sardonic  (q.v.).]  The  same  as  Sardonic  (q.v.). 

"  With  Sard'iTtian  amite 
Laughing  on  her,  hia  faime  intent  to  aLade." 

Speiuer:  F.  ft.,  V.  ii.  12. 

Sar-don'-lC,  a.  [Fr.  sardoniaue.  from  Lat. 
sardonius;  Gr.  capSoi'to?,  trapSdcios  {sardonios, 
sardanios),  whence  a-ap8dvLov  YeAai*  {sarda,nion 
fifc/au)  =  to  laugli  bitterly  or  grimly,  prob. 
from  <ralpto  (satro)=  to  draw  back  the  lips 
and  show  the  teeth,  to  grin  ;  by  some  deiived 
from  (rap&omov  {sardonian),  a  plant  of  Sardinia, 
said  to  screw  up  the  face  of  the  eater.] 

1.  Apparently,  but  not  really,  proceeding 
from  gaiety  or  mirth  ;  forced.  (Said  of  a 
laugh  or  smile.) 

"  Where  strained  tardonick  smiles  are  closing  Btill." 
lieliquim  fi  uttonittncB,  p.  3Ul. 

2.  Bitterly  ironical ;  sarcastic ;  derisive  and 
malignant. 

"  A  broad  aardonick  smile 
Of  dread  aigniflcance." 

Cowper:  Il&mer;  Odyssey  xx. 

sardonic-laugh  (or  smile),  ».    [Bisus 

SAriDONICUS.] 

*  Sar-d6n'-ic-3,l-l3|r,  adv.  [Eng.  sardonic ; 
-al,  -ly.]    In  a  sardonic  manner. 

"  He  laughed  lardonicaWy."— 0.  BrsntS:  JaneEyre, 
«h.  zx. 

*  sar~don'-ic-an,  a.  [Lat.  sardonicrts.]  Sar- 
donic (q.v.). 

"  Homer  first,  and  others  after  him,  call  laughter, 
which  conceals  some  uuxioua  design,  aardoninan." — 
Taylor:  Pausanias,  lit.  149. 

sard-6n'-yx,  n.    [Eng.  sard,  and  onyx.] 

1.  Min. :  A  vai-iety  of  agate  in  which  the 
layers  are  in  straiglit  bands,  white  chalce- 
dony or  semi-opal  alternating  with  sard(q.v.). 

2.  Script :  The  sardonyx  of  Rev.  xxi.  20  is 
probably  translated  correctly. 

sa-ree,  Bst'-ri,  s.    [Hind.] 

1.  A  cotton  fabric  worn  by  East-Indian 
women  wrapped  about  the  person. 

2.  A  long  scarf  of  embroidered  gauze  or  silk. 


*  sar'-elly  s.    [SebaglioJ 

sar-gas -so,  s.  [Sp.  sarf^cuftyczaea-weed.)  (Sea 
compound.) 

sargasso-sea,  s. 

Bot.  Geog. :  The  part  of  the  Atlantic  covered 
by  the  Gulf-weed  (q.v.). 

Sar-gas'-siim,  ».    [Latinised  from  sargasso 

(q.v.).] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  dark-spored  fucoids  of  the 
family  Cystoseiridse.  Receptacles  small, 
linear,  and  mostly  clustsred  at  the  base  of 
branches,  and  pierced  by  many  pores  leading 
to  conceptacles  containing  spore-sacs  and 
clusters  of  antheridia.  Sargassum  bacH/erum 
is  the  Gulf- weed  (q.v.).  S.  acatUhocarpum  and 
S.  cuneifolium  are  used  for  food  in  tlie  Sand- 
wich Islands.  S.  vulgare  is  given  in  Portu- 
guese India  against  calculus,  and  S.  bacci/entm 
in  South  America  against  tumours. 

sar-gi'-ng.,  s.  pi.    [Lat.  sarg{us);  neut.   pL 

adj.  sufl'.  'ina.\ 

Ichthy.  (&  PalfBont. :  A  group  of  Sparidsaw 
Jaws  with  a  single  series  ol  incisors  in  front, 
and  several  series  of  rounded  molars  on  the 
side.  There  is  but  one  genus,  Sargus,  with 
twenty  species.  [Sab.]  They  feed  on  hard- 
shelled  animals,  which  they  crush  with  their 
molar  teeth.  Found  in  the  Chalk  of  Mount 
Lebanon. 

sar'-gd-d5n,  «.    [Lat.  sa/rg{us);  suff.  -odoikl 
Palceont. :  A  genus  of  Sparidee,  with  on* 
species  from  the  Rhsetic  beds. 

sar'-g^,  3.    [Lat.,  from  Or.  <rdfiyot  (sargosyi 

[Saroina.] 

sa'-ri,  a.    [Sabce.] 

sark,  *serk,  *serke,  «.    [A.S.  serce,  w^nx; 
Icel.  serkr ;  Uan.  scerk.]    A  shirt,  a  shift. 
"  Your  honor  sail  get  ane  o'  the  colonera  aiu  rufflt4 
iarkt."Scott :  W averley,  ch,  Ttixix. 

sark'-ing,  s.    [Sark.] 

Build. :  The  sheathing  of  a  roof  above  the 
rafters,  affording  a  hold  for  the  nails  which 
secure  the  shingles  or  slates. 

sar'-l^c,  sar'-lik,  sar-lyk.  «.     [Name  In 

the  Tartar  dialect.] 
Zool.:  The  Yak  (q.v.). 

Sar-ma'-tlan,  Sar-mS,t'-ic.  a.    [See  det) 

Of,   or  pertainmg  to  Sannatia  or  its  iiihabi- 
tanis,  the  ancestors  of  the  Russians  and  Pole^ 

sar'-ment,  s.    [Sabmentum.] 

sar-men-ta'-^e-se,  s.  pi.  [Fern.  pi.  of  Mod, 
Lat.  sarmentaceus,  from  Lat.  sarme7t(um(q.v.).] 
Bot. :  The  forty-ninth  order  in  Linnyeus'a 
Natural  System.  Genera :  Vitis,  Hudera, 
Hoiistonia,  Ruscus,  Smilax,  Menispernaim, 
Aristolochia,  &c. 

sar-men-ta'-ceous  (ce  as  sh),  u.    [Sab^ 

MENTACE-E.] 

Bot.  :  The  same  as  Sabmentose  (q.v.). 

*  sar-znen-tid'-i-um,  s.    [Mod.  Lat  dimln. 
from  sai'mentum.  (q.v.).J 

Bot. :  A  gioup  of  cymes  disposed  centrl- 
fugally,  as  the  flowers  are  in  the  cyme. 

sar-men'-tose,  sar-men'-toiis,  a.    [Lat. 

sarmentosus.] 

Bot. :  Having  sarmeiita  or  runners  ;  having 
the  form  or  cltaracter  of  a  runner. 

sar-men'-tum  (pi.  sar-men'-ta),  5.  [Lat, 

for  sarpinientum,  from  sarpo  =  to  trim.] 

Bot.:  A  runner;  the  slender,  woody  stem 
of  climbing  plants.     {Linnceus.) 

sar-mi-en'-ta, ».    [Sp.  sarmienta  —  a  twig  or 
branch  cut  off  from  a  vine.] 

Bot.  :  A  genus  of  Gesnerea  (q.v.).  Sarmi- 
enta repens,  a  creeping  plant  with  scarlet 
flowers,  is  used  in  Chili  as  au  emollient. 

Sam,  Ii.    [Welsh.]     A  pavement  or  stepping- 

stone.    {Prov.) 

sa-rong,  s.    [Native  name.] 

1.  A  plain  or  printed  cotton  fabric  imported 
into  the  Indian  or  Eastern  Archipelago. 

2.  A  garment  worn  in  the  Indian  Archi- 
pelago. It  consists  of  a  piece  of  cloth  wrapped 
round  the  lower  part  of  the  body,  that  worn 
by  women  being  deeper  than  that  worn  by  men. 


b^  hS^;  po^t,  J^l;  cat,  9011,  chorus,  9liin.  l»en«li;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a$;  expect,  Xenophon,  e^t.   -mg» 
Hdai^  -tlan  =  shQii.  -tion.  -aion  =  sbun ;  -fioii,  -91011  =  zhon.   -cions,  -tious,  -sious  =  shiia.  -hie.  -die,  &a  =  bflv  d$l. 
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saros— sash 


•a'-ros,  «.     [East  AramEean.] 

Astrov^:  A  Chaldean  astronomical  period  or 
cycle,  the  exact  length  of  which  has  been 
greatly  disputed.  It  has  been  variously  esti- 
mated from  3,600  days  to  3,600  years. 

Sar-o-tham'-nus,  s.  [Gr.  o-apd?  (saros)~a. 
broom ,  and  ^a/xi-os  {thamnos)  =  abush,  a  shrub.  ] 
Bot  :  A  genus  of  Cytisece,  founded  to  re- 
ceive the  Common  Broom,  Sarothamtius  scopar- 
ius,  formerly  Cytisus  scoparius.  Sir  J.  Hooker 
reverts  to  the  old  name. 

*ar-6-ther'-6-d6n,  s.  [Gr.  o-atpw  (sairo)  = 
to  show  the  teeth;  diqp  (ther)  =  axi  animal, 
and  euff.  -odon.] 

Ichthy.  :  A  genus  of  Chromides,  with  two 
species  from  the  rivers  and  lakes  of  Africa, 
extending  to  the  Sahara  and  Palestine. 

Sar'-plar,  s.  [Sabplier.]  A  large  sack  or 
bale  of  wool  containing  eighty  tods,  each  of 
which  contains  two  stone  of  fourteen  pounds. 

*  Sar'-plier,  s.  [Ft.  serpilliere  =  sackcloth, 
a  corrupt,  oi  serge  vieille^  old  serge.]   LBerge.] 

1.  Canvas  or  packing-cloth. 

2.  The  same  as  Sarplar  (q..v.). 

"  So  that  there  was  a  subsidie  paled  for  all  earpliers 
of  vooll  that  -went  out  of  the  relma" — Eolinshed: 
ChrnHtcle  ;  Edward  1.  (an.  1294). 

fiar-ra-fen'-i-a,  s.  [Named  after  Dr.  Sar- 
racin,  a  French 'physician.] 

Bot. :  Side-saddle  flower ;  the  typical  genus 
of  SarraceniaceEe  (q.v.).  Petals  five;  style 
expanded  at  the  top  into  a  broad  disc,  with 
the  five  stigmas  around  its  edges  beneath  ■ 
capsule  five-celled.  Known  species  about  six, 
from  the  marshes  of  North  America. 

iar-ra-gen-i-a'-^e-SB,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat. 
sarraceni(a) ;  Lat.  fem.  pi.  adj.  suff,  -acece.] 

Bot. :  Sarraceniads ;  an  order  of  Hypogyn- 
ous  Exogens,  alliance  Ranales.  Herbaceous, 
perennial  bog  plants  ;  roots  fibrous ;  leaves 
radi(a,l,  with  a  hollow,  urn-like  petiole;  the 
lamina  articulated  at  its  apex,  constituting  a 
lid.  Inflorescence  a  scape  with  one  or  more 
flowers ;  sepals  four,  hve,  or  six ;  petals 
none  or  five,  unguiculate  and  concave ; 
stamens  numerous ;  style  simple,  truncate, 
or  crowned  by  a  peltate  plate  with  five 
stigmatic  angles  ;  capsule  with  two  to  five 
cells  ;  seeds  very  numerous,  minute,  attached 
to  placentte,  projecting  from  the  axis.  Known 
genera  two,  species  seven,  mostly  North 
American ;  one  is  from  Guiana.    {lAndley.) 

fiar-ra-jen'-i-ad,*.  [Mod.  Lat.  sarracen'U^a) ; 
Eng.'sLifl'.  -ad.] 
Bot.  (PI.) :  The  San-aceniaceae.    (Lindley.) 

flSjr'-ra-sine,  s.    [Sarasin.] 

B&r-rus'-o-phone,  s.  [First  element  doubt- 
ful ;  second,  Gr.  ^lavq  {phom)  =  sound.] 

Mv^ :  A  form  of  wind-instrument  of  the 
horn  class.  They  are  made  en  $mts,  of  sizes 
and  compass  to  take  different  parts  in  con- 
certed pieces  of  music,  and  are  known  as  the 
cornets  and  saxhorns  by  names,  as  soprano, 
contralto,  tenor,  barytone,  bass,  &c.  ;  or  by 
the  pitch,  as  b  flat,  e  flat,  &c. 

sar'-sa»  sar'-za,  s.    [Sarsaparilla.] 

Sar-sa-pgi-ril'-la,  s.  [Sp.  zarzaparilla,  from 
Sp.  zarza;  Basque  zartzia=:a.  bramble,  and 
parrilla  =  a  vine :  or  from  Parillo,  a  physi- 
cian who  is  said  to  have  discovered  it ;  Fr. 
ealsepareille ;  Port,  salsapixrilha^  or  sarsa- 
parrilha;  lta.1.  salsapariglia.] 

1.  £o(.(Pi.):  TbeSmilacetE(q.v.).  (Lindley.) 

2.  Pharm. :  The  rhizome  of  various  species 
of  Smilax,  spec,  that  of  Smilax  officinalis,  a 
native  of  Central  America.  It  is  imported 
into  Britain  from  Jamaica  in  bundles,  a  foot 
to  a  foot  and  a  half  in  length,  with  spirally 
twisted  roots.  The  rhizome  of  sarsaparilla  is 
popularly  called  the  chump ;  one  with  roots 
and  rootlets,  the  latter  finely  subdivided,  is 
said  to  be  bearded.  Sarsaparilla  is  supposed 
to  be  diaphoretic,  diuretic,  demulcent,  tnniu, 
and  alterative.  It  has  been  given,  with  other 
medicines,  in  syphilis,  scrofula,  &c.  SarM- 
jon?  ilia  officinalis  is  the  only  species  used  in 
British  pharmacy.  The  sarsaparilla  of  Vera 
Cruz  is  from  Smilax  medica,  that  of  Peru  from 
6.  Furhampuy,  that  of  Lisbon  and  Brazil  from 
S,  siphiliiica,  that  of  Australia  from  S.  gly- 
cyphylla.  Many  Asiatic  species  of  Smilax,  as 
8.  ^/ylonica,  S.  glabra,  S.  perjoliata,  S.  leuco- 


phyllay  and  S.  China,  and  S.  aspera  and  S. 
excelsa,  from  the  south  of  Europe— the  last 
two  sometimes  called  Italian  sarsaparilla— 
furnish  inferior  qualities  of  the  drug. 

sar-sa-pa-ril'-Un,  a.  [Eng.  sarsapaHll(a) ; 
-in  (Chein.).'] 

Cliem. :  A  substance  obtained  from  sarsa- 
parilla, by  making  an  alcoholic  extract  of  the 
root,  concentrating,  and  allowingto  crystallize. 
It  forms  colourless  needles,  inodorous,  soluble 
in  boiling  water,  alcohol,  ether,  and  in  essen- 
tial oils.  Sulphuric  acid  dissolves  it  with  red 
colour. 

sar§'-den,  s.    [Sarsen.] 

sarse,  *  scarce,  *  searse,  s.  [Fr.  sas  (O.  Fr. 
saas)  ~  a  sieve,  from  Low  Lat.  setaceum  = 
something  made  of  bristles,  from  Lat.  seta  =  a 
bristle  ;  Sp.  sedaza.]    A  fine  sieve. 

*Earse»  v.t.  [Fr.  sasser.]  [Saese,  s.]  To  sift 
tiirough  a  sarse. 

sar'-sen,  sars'-den,  ses'-san,  ses'-sen, 

s.  [Etym.  uncertain ;  Aubrey  {Nat.  Hist. 
Wilt.,  p.  44)  derives  it  from  Sarsden,  a  vil- 
lage three  miles  from  Andover  ;  Saracen 
(Notes  <&  Queries,  1st  series,  xi.  494);  A.S.  sel 
Stan  (=  great  stone) ;  Lat.  saxuin  (Prof.  Phil- 
lii'S);  A.S.  sar=  grievous,  troublesome,  and 
Stan  =  a  stone,  because  their  removal  "  must 
have  been  a  very  long  and  troublesome  work  " 
(Geol.  Mag.,  1S73,  p.  199) ;  and  A.S.  sesan,  sesan 
=  rocks  (Geol.  Mag.,  1874,  p.  96),  have  been 
suggested.] 

Archmol.  &  Geol.  (PL) :  Blocks  of  sandstone 
strewed  over  the  Wiltshire  downs  and  south- 
east England.  They  are  derived  by  denuda- 
tion from  the  Lower  London  Tertiaries  and 
the  Bagshot  Sands.  Known  also  as  Grey- 
wethers,  or  Druid  Stones,  or  Druid  Sand- 
stones. They  were  used  in  the  construction 
of  Stonehenge  and  Abury.  (T.  It.  Jones, 
F.E.S.)    [Grey-wether.] 

"  The  toughuesa  aud  close-grained  stTucture  of  the 
most  compact  sarsen." — Oeol.  Mag.,  1878,  200. 

sarsen-stone,  s.    A  sarsen  (q.v.). 

sarse'-net,  a.    [Sarcenet.] 

sar'-si-a,  s.    [Named  after  a  naturalist  Sars.] 

Zool. :  The  typical  genus  of  Sarsidse  (q.v.). 

Sarsia  tubulosa,  a  British  species  about  the 

size  of  a  child's  thimble,  is  said  to  devour 

small  Crust-acea.    i 

sar'-si-diB,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  sarsi(a) ;  Lat. 
fem.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.] 

Zool.  :  A  family  of  Discophora.  Eye-like 
spots  eurrounding  the  margin  of  the  disc, 
naked.    Often  merged  in  Medusidae. 

sar'-son,  s.  [Hind.]  (See  etym.  &  compound.) 

sarson-oil,  s.  The  oil  of  Brassica  cam- 
pestris.    (Anglo-Indian.) 

*  sart,  s.    [O.  Fr.  essart,  from  Low  Lat.  exar- 

turn,  from  Lat.  ex  =  out,  and  sario  =  to  hoe.] 
A  piece  of  woodland  turned  into  arable  land. 
(Bailey.) 

Sar-t6r'~i-al,  a.  (Lat.  sartor  =  a  tailor.]  Of 
or  pertaining  to  a  tailor  or  tailoring. 

*  sar-tor'-i-al-ly,  adv.    [Eng.  sartorial;  -ly.] 

With  reference  to  clothes  ;  as  regards  clothing. 

"  Made  it  very  brUliaat  sartorially."— Field,  Dec. 
26, 18BS. 

sar-tor'-ite,  s.  [After  Sartorius  von  Walters- 
hausen,  who  first  analysed  it;  suff.  -ite  (Min.).'] 
Min. :  An  orthorhombic  mineral,  occurring 
only  in  crj'stals  in  cavities  in  the  dolomite 
rock  of  the  Binn  Valley,  Switzerland.  Crystals 
slender  and  much  striated.  Hardness,  3  ;  sp. 
gr.  5"393  ;  lustre,  metallic;  colour,  dark  lead- 
gi-ay  ;  streak,  reddish-brown  ;  opaque.  Com- 
pos. :  sulphur,  26'39  ;  arsenic,  30-93 ;  lead, 
42-68  =  100,  corresponding  to  the  foimula, 
PbS  +  As2S3. 

Sar-tdr'-i-US,  s.  [Lat.  sartors  a  tailor,  st> 
called  because  tailors,  by  means  of  it,  cross 
their  legs.] 

Anat.:  A  very  long,  narrow,  ribbon-shaped 
muscle,  arising  by  a  tendon  from  the  ilium, 
which  it  connects  with  the  inner  side  of  the 
tibia. 

Sar'-um,  a.    [Lat.  SorModonum.] 

Geog. :  An  important  settlement  of  the 
early  Britons,  in  Wiltsliire,  about  a  mile  and 
a  half  north  of  Salislmry,  then   a   Komaa 


station,  and  afterwards  the  residence  of  the 
West  Saxon  kings  till  England  became  one 
kingdom.  Till  the  time  of  Henry  III.  it  was 
an  impoi-tant  city,  but  it  is  now  chiefly  known 
for  the  privilege  it  enjoyed  for  moi-e  than  500 
years  of  sending  two  members  to  Parliament 
after  it  had  ceased  to  be  inhabited.  It  headed 
the  list  of  "rotten  boroughs,"  and  was  dis- 
franchised by  the  Reform  Act  of  1832. 

Sarum~use,  s. 

Eeclesiol. :  A  liturgy  drawn  up,  compiled, 
or  arranged  by  Sfc.  Osmond,  Bishop  of 
Salisbury  (circ.  1078-99),  and  commonly  used 
in  the  dioceses  of  the  province  of  Canterbury, 
The  other  English  uses  were  those  of  Lincoln, 
Hereford,  York,  and  Bangor. 

sarx,  s.    [Gr.]    Flesh,  pulp.    (Dunglison.) 

sa'-rj^,  s.    [Saree.] 

sar'-za,  s.    [Sarsaparilla.] 

sash  (1),  *  shasb,  s.    [Pers.  shast  —  a  girdle.) 

*  1.  A  roll  of  silk,  fine  linen,  or  gauze,  worn 
about  the  head  ;  a  turban. 

"  So  much  for  the  silk  in  Judea,  called  sheah  la 
Hebrew,  whence  haply  that  tine  linen  or  silk  ia  called 
sJiasJies,.  worn  at  this  day  about  the  heads  of  EaBtern 
people."— ^ui'ej'.-  fisgah  Sight,  bk.  ii.,  ch,  xiv. 

2.  A  band  or  scarf  worn  round  the  waist  or 
over  the  shoulder  for  ornament,  as  by  ladies 
or  children,  or  as  a  badge  of  distinction  by 
ofiicers,  members  of  a  society  or  order,  &c. 

3,  Mil. :  In  the  English  army  sashes  are  worn 
by  officers  and  non-commissioned  officers  of 
the  infantry  when  in  full  dress  uniform.  For 
the  former,  the  sash  is  of  red  silk  and  worn 
over  left  shoulder,  for  the  latter,  of  red 
worsted  and  worn  over  right  shoulder.  The 
sash  of  a  general  ofEicer  is  red  with  longi- 
tudinal stripes  of  gold  lace.  Staff  officers 
wear  no  sash,  but  a  cross-belt,  with  a  pouch 
for  field-glass. 

"  If  Hector's  spear  was  made  of  ash! 
Or  Aganiemnoii  wore  a  sash  t " 

Cawthorn:  The  Antiquarians. 

S^sh  (2),  s.  [Fr.  chassis  =  a  sash,  from  Fr. 
chdsse  —  a  shrine,  from  Lat.  capsa  =  a  box,  s 
case  (q.v.).] 

1.  Carp. :  A  frame  for  holding  the  glass  of  a 
window.  The  side  pieces  are  the  stiles ;  the 
top  and  bottom  pieces,  rails  ;  and  the  interior 
pieces,  which  hold  the  panes,  bai-s.  There  are 
two  kinds  of  sash  : 

(1)  French  sash  or  French  window  (q.v.). 

(2)  Sliding  sash,  opening  and  slmlting 
vertically.  When  suspended  by  weiglits  and 
cords  passing  over  pulleys,  they  ai-e  said  to  be 
hung. 

*  2.  A  window,  a  casement. 

"  The  flouthera  eash  admits  too  strong  a  light." 

Vowper :  Converscuton.SSi. 

3.  The  gate  in  whicb  a  mill-saw  is  strained 
and  reciprocates. 

sash-bar,  s. 

Ca/rp. :  The  vertical  aud  transverse  pieces 
within  a  window-frame  which  hold  the  panes 
of  glass  in  place.  They  are  rabbeted  or 
grooved  on  one  side  to  receive  the  glass,  and 
are  mitred  te  each  other  and  to  the  frame. 

sash-chisel,  s. 

Carp. :  A  chisel  having  a  narrow  cdg7  and  a 
strong  blade,  for  making  the  moitiites  in 
blind  and  sash  stiles. 

sash-door,  s.    A  door  with  panes  wf 

glass  to  admit  light. 

sash-fastener,  s. , 

Building : 

1.  A  device  at  the  meeting  rails  of  sasheB, 
to  jjrevent  a  sash  from  being  opened.  Usually 
a  sort  of  turn-button  on  one  aash  which  locki 
•ver  the  top  of  the  lower  sash. 

2.  A  device  on  the  edge  of  tiie  sash,  to 
maiutain  it  at  a  given  height. 

sash-fillister,  s. 

Carp. :  A  plane  for  rabbeting  window-sashes 
to  receive  the  panes  of  glass  and  the  putty 
which  holds  them  in  place. 

8ash-&ame,  s. 

1.  The  frame,  within  the  window-casing,  in 
which  a  sash  slides. 

2.  The  rectangular  frams  in  which  a  miU- 
saw  is  strained. 

saah-gate, «. 

Hydr.-ang.  :  A  etop-valvs  sliding  vertioall^ 
to  and  from  its  seat. 


i&te,  f&t,  &Te,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father ;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there ;  puie»  pit,  gire,  sir,  marine ;  go,  pi^ 
OX,  wore,  wol^  worls,  who,  s^n;  mate,  cub,  eiire,  ignite,  cur,  rule,  ttiU;  try,  Syrian.    »,  oe  =  «;  07  =  a;  «u  =  kUk:^ 
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aash-line, ».  The  cord  or  rope  by  which 
a  sasli  is  suspended  in  its  frame. 

sash-lock,  e.    A  sash-fastener  (q.v.). 

sasll-puUey,  s.  The  sheave  in  the  pulley- 
piece  of  a  Sash-frame  over  which  the  weight- 
cord  runs. 

sash-rall,  s.    One  of  the  horizontal  bars 

In  a  window-sash. 

sash-saw,  s. 

1.  A  mill-saw  strained  in  a  gate.      ~ 

2,  A  particular  size  of  tenou-saw  used  in 
making  window-sashes. 

sash-sluice,  s.  A  sluice  with  vertically 
sliding  valves. 

*8ash,  v.t    [Sash  (2),  s.]     To   furnish  with 


"  The  windows  were  all  aashed  with  the  finest 
chrystalliue  glasa." — Ladu  Mountague  :  Letters,  xUL 

8S.shed,  a.  [Eng.  sash  (1),  s. ;  -ed.]  Dressed 
in  or  wearing  sashes. 

"  So  tasfied  and  plumed,  that  they  are  grown  In- 
finitely more  Insoleut  in  their  fine  clothes,  even  than 
they  were  in  their  rags."— Burfte ;  Regicide  Peace, 

*S^sh'-less,  a.  [Eng.  sash  (2),  ». ;  -less.] 
Destitute  of  sashes. 

"  Shop  (aces  with  huge  sheets  of  plate-glaas— simu- 
lating blank.  aasJUeaa  window-sockets."— /)aif^  Tele- 
graph, Dec.  4, 1883. 

B3.sh'-odii,  fi.  [Btym.  doubtful ;  prob.  from 
5a5ft.(l),  s.]  A  soft  leather  pad  placed  inside 
a  shoe  to  ease  the  pressure  on  a  tender  spot. 

sa'-sin,  s.     [Native  name.] 

Zool. :  The  common  Indian  antelope.  Anti- 
lope  bezoartica  (or  cervicapra).  Female  destitute 
of  horns,  those  of  the  male  spiral,  wrinicled  at 
the  base,  annulated  in  the  middle  and  smooth 
at  the  tip.  Head  small,  body  light,  legs  long 
and  slender.  Adult  males  dark  above,  white 
beneath,  the  nose,  lips,  and  a  circle  round  each 
eye  white ;  small  brushes  of  hair  on  the  knees. 
Females  and  young  males  under  three  years 
old  tawny  above,  white  beneath,  with  a  light 
.silvery  band  along  the  sides.  Comraon  in 
"India,  where  it  herds  in  groups,  one  male  to 
many  females,  with  vigilant  sentinels.  Their 
flesh  being  lightly  esteemed,  they  are  not 
much  hunted  by  Indian  sportsmen. 

Sa'-sine,  s.     [Fr.  saisine.]    [Seizin.] 

Scots  Law:  A  term  used  to  signify  either 
the  act  of  giving  legal  possession  of  feudal 
property  (in  which  case  it  is  synonymous  with 
infeftment),  or  the  instrument  by  which  the 
fact  is  proved. 

*  saslne-OX,  s.  A  perquisite  formerly 
due  to  the  sheriff  when  he  gave  infeftment  to 
an  heir  holding  crown  lands.  It  was  after- 
wards converted  into  a  payment  in  .money, 
proportioned  to  the  value  of  the  estate,  and  is 
now  done  away  with. 

flas'-pach-ite,  s.  [After  Saspach,  Kaiser- 
stuhl,  Baden,  where  found;  suff.  -ite(Min.).^ 
Min. :  A  zeolitic  mineral,  found  as  tufts  and 
concretions  in  dolerite.  An  analysis  yielded  : 
silica,  51-50;  alumina,  16-51;  lime,  6-20; 
potash,  6'82;  magnesia,  1-93;  water,  17'0  = 
99 '96. 


_  s.     [An  abbreviation  of  sassafras  (q.v.).] 
[For  det.  see  etym.] 

saSB-tea,  s.    Sassafraj*-tea  (q.v.).    (Amer.) 

8as'-sa,  s.    [Native  nann.]    (See  compound.) 

sassa^guin,  s. 

Cliem. :  A  gum  obtained  from  an  Abyssinian 
plant,  Iriga  sassa.  It  is  like  gum  tragacanth, 
but  has  a  larger  proportion  of  .starch,  swells 
uj)  in  water,  and  forms  a  thinner  mucilage. 

6S>S'-sa-b^,  s.     [Native  name.] 

Zool. :  Datnalis  lunatus,  the  Bastard  Harte- 
beest  of  the  Cape  colonists.  It  stands  four 
feet  and  a  half  in  height,  with  strong  crescentic 
horns,  a  foot  in  length,  points  directed  in- 
wards. Dark  purple-brown  above,  changing 
to  dusky  yellow  beneath ;  rump  fawn  coloured. 
They  live  in  herds  of  from  six  to  ten  in  flat  or 
wooded  districts,  and  their  flesh  makes  ex- 
cellent venison. 

sS.S'-sa-ft'as,  s.    [Fr.  sassafras ;  Ital.  sassafras, 
s'lssafrasso ;    Port,   sassafraz ;    Sp.    salsafras, 
all  from  Lat.  saxifraga  (q.v.).] 
1.  Botany  : 
(1)  AgenusofLauraceae,  Dioecious,  perianth 


six-parted,  males  with  nine  fertile  stamens  in 
three  rows,  anthers  four-celled.  Females 
with  nine  sterile  stamens.  Fruit  fleshy.  Sassa- 
fras o^cinale  (Laurus  sassafras)  is  a  large  tree 
with  yellowish  flowers,  growing  in  the  United 
States.  The  dried  leaves  are  very  mucilagin- 
ous and  are  sometimes  used  for  thicken- 
ing soup.  Sassafras  Parthenoxylon,  Oriental 
Sassafras,  growing  in  Sumatra,  has  medicinal 
qualities  like  those  of  S.  ojjlcinale.     [(2).] 

(2)  The  English  name  of  the  genus  [O-)},  and 
of  various  trees  more  or  less  resembling  it  in 
properties,  spec.  DorypJwra  sassafras,  one  of 
the  Plume  Nutmegs.  The  wood  smells  like 
fennel.  (Australian.)  Brazilian  Sassafras  is 
Nectandra  cymbarum. 

2.  Paloiobot. :  Sassafras  Cretacewm  is  found 
in  the  Chalk  of  the  United  States  and  in  the 
Lower  Brown  Coal  (Lower  Oligocene)  of 
Northern  Germany. 

3.  Pharm. :  The  dried  root  of  Sassafras 
officinale.  [1.]  It  is  sold  in  branches,  in  pieces, 
or  in  chips,  and  is  given  as  a  stijnulant  and 
diaphoretic  in  chronic  rheumatism,  skin  dis- 
eases, and  syphilis.  The  bark  is  more  power- 
ful than  the  wood. 

sassaf^as-oil,  s. 

Chem.  :  An  oil  obtained  from  the  root-bark 
of  Laurus  sassafras.  It  has  the  odour  of  fennel, 
a  slight  yellow  colour  and  an  acrid  taste,  sp. 
gr.  =  1'09,  and  is  a  mixture  of  at  least  two 
substAuces,  a  liquid  oil  and  a  solid  camphor 
(CioHi(|02).  Fuming  nitric  and  strong  sul- 
phuric acids  violently  attack  the  oil,  sometimes 
setting  it  on  fire.  It  gives  off  vapour  at  115°, 
the  boiling  point  finally  becoming  stationary 
at  228°. 

sassaft'as-tea,  s. 

Chem. :  An  infusion  of  the  shavings  of 
sassafras  wood,  said  to  be  sudorific  and 
stimulant. 

sas'-sa-frid,  :>-.    [Sassafras.] 

Chem.  :  A  substance  found  in  the  root-bark 
of  Laurus  sassafras,  and  extracted  by  alcohol, 
from  which  water  separates  the  sassafrid. 
When  purified  it  forms  yellow-brown  crystal- 
line grains,  having  neither  taste  nor  smell. 
Easily  soluble  in  hot  water  and  alcohol, 
slightly  soluble  in  cold  water  and  ether. 
Heated  it  gives  off  white  vapours  which  con- 
dense and  form  a  blue-green  precipitate  with 
ferric  salts. 

S^S'-sa-f^in,  s.  [Eng.  sassafr(as);  -in(Chem.).2 
[Sassabubrin.] 

sas'-san-age  (age  as  ig),  s.  [Fr.  sasser  =  to 
sift.]    [Sarse.]    Stones  left  after  sifting. 

sas-sa-ru-brin,  s.  [Eng.  sassa(fras),  and 
rubrin.] 

Chem.  :  A  resin  formed  by  the  action  of  sul- 
phuric acid  on  sassafras  oil.  The  sulphuric 
acid  is  removed  by  treatment  with  ammonia, 
and  after  washing  with  water  the  sassaruVjrin 
remains  as  a  tasteless  mass  which  is  soluble 
in  alcohol  and  ether.  It  colours  sulphuric 
acid  red.     Called  also  Sassapin. 

S^sse,  s.  [Fr.  SOS,  from  Lat.  saxum  =  a  stone  ; 
Ital.  sasso.] 

Hydr.-eng. :  A  weir  with  flood-gates ;  a 
navigable  sluice. 

"  Making  a  great  aasse  In  the  king's  lauds  about 
Deptford."— /*epys;  Diary,  i.  126. 

s^s'-sen,  8.    [Sarsei?.] 

Sas'-scn-^ch  (ch  guttural),  s.  &  a.  [Gael. 
sasunhaeh.'}  Saxon;  a  general  term  applied  by 
the  Celts  of  the  British  isles  to  those  of  Saxon 


"  The  term  Sassenach,  or  Saxon,  is  api)lied  by  the 
Highlandei^  to  their  Low-country  ueighboura. "— 
Scott:  GlenfiTaoB.    (Note.) 


s^s'-so-line,  s^s'-so~lite,  s.  [After 
Tuscany,  where  it  occurs  in  considerable 
quantity;  I  connect.,  and  sufl".  -ine,  -ite 
(Min.).] 

Min. :  A  triclinic  mineral,  occurring  in 
small  scales.  Hardness,  1 ;  sp.  gr.  1*48 ;  lustre, 
pearly ;  colour,  white  ;  taste,  slightly  saline, 
acidulous,  and  bitter.  Compos.  :  boric  acid, 
56-4;  water,  43-6  =  100,  the  formula  being, 
3HOBO3.  Obtained  in  large  quantities  from 
the  hot  vapours  of  the  Tuscan  lagoons. 

sas'-so-rol,  sas-s6-r6l'-la,  s.  [Ital.  sasso 
=  a  stone,  a  rock,  from  Lat.  saxum.]  The 
Rock-pigeon  (q.v.). 


s&S'-sy*  s.  [Sierra  Leone  name.]  (See  etym. 
and  compound.) 

sassy-bark.  s.  The  poisonous  bark  of  Ery- 
throplila}um  guiriMnse,  a  caesnlpineous  plant, 
sometimes  called  the  Ordcal-tree  (q.v.).  This, 
with  the  red  juice  obtained  from  incisions 
in  the  tree,  is  given  by  many  West  African 
tribes  as  an  ordeal.  If  the  suspected  person 
die  on  swallowing  the  bark  or  the  juice,  he  is 
assumed  to  have  been  guilty ;  if  he  survive, 
he  is  adjudged  to  be  innocent. 

sas'-tra,  shas'-tra,  s.    [Shaster.] 

sat,  2>^et.  &  pa.  par.  of  v.     [Sit.] 

Sa'-tan,  t  sa<t'-an,  * Sat'-an-^s,  *  S^th- 
^n-as,  s.  [Heb.  l^il)  (satan)  =  an  enemy, 
Satan,  from  ^pil)  (satan)  =  to  be  an  enemy. 
New  Test.  Gr.  a-arava.^  (satanas),  <rara.i/ 
(satan).]  The  grand  enemy  of  man ;  the  arch- 
fiend, the  devil.     [Devil,  IL  1.] 

"  To  whom  the  iirch  euemy, 
Aud  thence  In  heav'n  call'd  Satan,  with  bold  woMb 
Breaking  the  horrid  sileuce  thus  began." 

Milton:  P.  L.,i.  82, 

^  In  Heb.  the  word  is  sometimes  a  generic 
one,  meaning  simjdy  an  adversary,  and  it  is 
used  once  in  the  New  Test,  in  Greek  in  the 
same  sense.  "  Get  thee  behind  me  Satan  " 
means  simply  "Get  thee  behind  me  my  [tem- 
porary] adversary "  (Matt.  xvi.  23).  Appar- 
ently it  occurs  in  a  specific  sense  for  the 
devil  only  in  the  later  sacred  books,  viz., 
1  Chron.  xxi.  1,  Job  i.  6-12,  ii.  1-7,  and  Zech. 
iii.  1.  It  wants  the  article  in  the  passage  in 
1  Chron.     [Devil,  IX.  1.] 

sa-t^n'~ic,  ♦  sa-tan'-ic-al,  a.  [Eng. 
'Satan;  -ic,  -ical.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  Satan  ; 
having  the  qualities  of  Satan  ;  resembling  or 
befitting  Safcin  ;  devilish,  infernal,  diabolical. 

"  For  satanical  it  Is  [the  inquisition]  by  the  con- 
junction of  three  qualities;  indefatigable  diligence, 
profound  subtilty,  and  inhuman  cruelty." — Trapp : 
Popery  Stated,  pt,  li.,  §  12. 

Tf  Southey,  in  the  preface  to  his  Vision  oj 
Judgment  (1822),  called  the  school  of  poetry 
of  which  Byron  was  the  head  the  Satanic 
school. 

sa-tan'-lC-al-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  satanical;  -ly.] 
In  a  Satanic  manner ;  with  tlie  wicked  and 
malicious  spirit  of  Satan  ;  diabolically. 

"  This  spiritual  aasassinacy,  this  deepest  die  o( 
bloud  beiug  most  aatanically  designed  on  souls." — 
Hammond;   Works,  vol.  iv.,  p.  470. 

*  sa-t3,2i'-ic-al-ness,  s.  [Eng.  satanical; 
-ness.]    The  q'uality  or  state  of  being  satanical. 

*  sa'-tg.n-i§iii,  s.  [Eng.  Satan;  -ism.]  The 
wicked  and  malicious  disposition  of  Satan  ;  a 
devilish  or  diabolical  spirit. 

"  So  mild  was  Moses'  couut'nance,  when  he  pray'd 
For  theoi,  whose  satanism  his  power  giiiiiEuy'd." 

El.egy  on  Dr.  Donne. 

*  sa'-tan-ist,  s.  [Eng.  satan;  -ist.]  A  verj- 
wicke'd  or  malicious  person  ;  a  devil. 

"  There  shall  be  fantastical  babblers,  and  deceitful 
tatanists,  in  these  last  times,  whose  words  and  deeds 
areall  falsehood  aud  lies."— Graiiffer;  On  Eccl.,  p.  343. 

s3.t-an-o-per'-ca,  s.  [Gr.  Sarava?  (Satanas) 
=  Satan,  and  Mod.  Lat.  perca  (q.v.).] 

Ichthy. :  A  genus  of  Cliromides,  with  seven 
species,  from  the  rivers  of  the  Amazon  Valley 
and  Guiana. 

*  sa-tan-oph'-an-y,  s.  [Eng.  Satan,  and 
Gr.  ^aiVto  (pliaind)  =  to  appear.]  An  appear- 
ance or  incarnation  of  Satan  ;  the  state  of 
being  possessed  by  a  devil. 

*  sa^tan-O-pho'-bi-a,  s.  [Eng.  Satan,  and 
Gr.  </)oj36?  (phobos)  =  fear.]    Fear  of  the  devil. 

"Impregnated  as  he  was  with  Satanopiiobia."— 
Reade :  Cloister  <£  Hearth,  ch.  xcvi. 

ts^t9li'-el,  *  sa9li'-el,  *  sach-elle,  s.     [O. 

Fr.  sacliel,  from  Lat.  saccellum,  accus.  of  sac- 
cellus,  dimin.  of  saccus—a.  bag,  a  sack.]    A 
little  bag;  specifically  a  bag  in  which  boys 
carry  their  books,  &c.,  to  and  fi-ora  school. 
"  The  whining  schoolboy  with  his  tatchel. 
And  ahinlug  morning  face." 

Shakesp. :  As  You  Like  It,  il,  7. 

*  sate  (or  sate)^  pret.  of  v.    [Sit.] 

*  sate,  v.t.  [A  shortened  form  of  satiate (q.y.).'] 
To  satiate ;  to  satisfy  the  appetite  or  desire 
of;  to  surfeit,  to  glut ;  to  feed  beyond  natural 
desire.     (Milton:  Comus,  714.) 

S&-teen'«  s.  [Sati?j.  ]  A  kind  of  glossy  fabric 
made  in  imitation  of  satin,  but  having  » 
woollen  or  cotton,  instead  of  a  silken  face. 


boil,  b6^;  po^t,  J<5^1;  cat,  ^ell,  choms,  9liln,  bengb;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin.  a§;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist,    ph  =  C 
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sateless— satisfactory 


•  Sate'-less,  a.  [Eng.  sate ;  -less.]  Incapable 
of  being  sated  or  satisfied ;  insatible. 

"  His  sateltsi  thirst  of  pleasur*.  gold,  and  fama" 

Toung  :  Night  ThaugJitt,  vii.  714. 

Baf-el-Hte,   s.      [Fr.,    from    Lat.    satellUem, 
accus.  of  satelles  =  an  attendant,  a  life-guard 
of  a  prince;  Sp.  satdite;  Ital.  satellite.] 
'  I.  Ord.   Txing. :  A   subordinate   attendant ; 
an  obsequious  or  subservient  follower. 
II.  Technically: 

1.  Astron. :  A  secondary  planet  revolving 
around  a  primary  one.  The  moon  is  satellite 
to  the  eaitli.  With  it  there  are  twenty  known 
Siitellites  in  the  solar  system.  Mars  has  two, 
Jupiter  four,  Saturn  eight,  Uranus  four,  and 
Neptune  one.  (For  details,  see  the  names  of 
the  primary  planets.) 

"Moat  satellitet  move  in  elliptic  orbita." — Airy: 
Pop.  Astron.,  p.  227. 

2.  Entom. :  A  British  uight-moth,  Scopelo- 
sonia  sateliitia, 

satellite-veins,  spi. 
A  nat. :    Deep-seated    veins    attending   the 
arteries  in  their  course. 

*Sat-el-li'-tious,  a.  [Eng.  satellit(e);  -ious.] 
Pertaining  to,  resembling,  or  characteristic  of 
satellites. 

"Their  satellitious  attendajico,  their  revolutions 
about  the  BUn."— CTte^/ne  ;  PhUosophical  Principlet, 

*saten,  pa.  par.     [Sit.] 

•sa-ti-a-bil'-i-ty  (tiasslu),  s.  [Eng. 
satiable;  -ity.]    The  quality  or  state  of  being 

satiable. 

•  sa'-ti-a~ble  (ti  as  shi),  a.  (Eng.  sati(ate) ; 
-able.]    "Capable  of  being  satiated  or  satisfied. 

•  sa'-ti-a-ble-ness  (ti  as  shi)»  s.  [Eng. 
satiable ;  -iiess.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being 
satiable;  satiability. 

•  si-'-ti-ate  (ti  as  slu)>  a.  [Lat.  satiatus,  pa. 
par.  of  satio  =  to  sate,  to  satisfy  ;  cf.  satur  = 
full ;  sat,  satis  =  sufficient.]  Filled  to  satiety  ; 
satiated,  sated,  satisfied,  glutted. 


ea'-ti-ate  (ti  as  shi),  v.t.    [Satiate,  a.] 

1.  To  satisfy  the  desire  or  appetite  of ;  to 
feed  or  nourish  to  the  full ;  to  gratify  to  the 
full  extent  of  desire. 

"  Although  they  should  be  eatiated  with  my  blood." 
—King  Clmrles :  EUam  Basilike. 

2.  To  fill  beyond  natural  desire ;  to  glut,  to 
surfeit. 

*  3.  To  saturate. 

*  sa-ti-a'-tion  (tl  as  shi),  s.  [Satiate.]  The 
state  of  being  satiated  oi-  satisfied ;  satiety. 

"  If  vitiation  were  the  usher  of  diseases  and  mor- 
tality. "—irfti(aAer:  Blood  of  the  Qrape,-p.  7. 

8a-ti'-e-t3^,  *  sa-ti-e-tie,  s.  [Fr.  satieti,  from 
Lat.  satietatem,  accus.  otsatietas  ;  Sp.  saciedad; 
Ital.  sazietd.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being 
satiated  or  sated ;  fulness  of  gratification  of 
any  sensual  desire  or  of  the  appetite  ;  excess 
of  gratification  producing  loathing  or  disgust; 
surfeit,  repletion,  satiation. 

"Thy  words,  with  grace  divine 
Imbued,  briiig  to  their  sweetness  no  satiety." 

iiaton:  P.  L.,  viii.  216. 

BS-t'-in,  *  sat-tln«  s.  &  a.  [Fr.  satin,  from 
Low  Lat.  satinus,  se^mus  =  satin,  from  Lat. 
seia  =  a  bristle  :  cf.  Low  Lat.  seto  ;  Ital.  seta 
—  silk.] 

A-  As  suhst, :  A  silken  fabric  with  an  over- 
shot woof  and  a  higlily  finislied  surface.  The 
woof  is  coarse,  and  hidden  underneath  the 
warp,  which  forms  the  surface.  The  warp  is 
of  organzine,  the  weft  of  tram.  In  a  full  satin 
twill  there  is  an  interval  of  fifteen  threads. 

"  What  said  Master  Dumbleton  about  the  satin  lor 
my  short  cloak  7  "—Shaftesp.  ,■  Henry  IV.,  i.  2. 

i         B.  As  adj.  :  Belonging  to,  resembling,  or 
made  of  satin. 

satin-bird,  s. 

Orniih. :  Ptilonorhynaus  violaceus.  The  adult 
male  is  conspicuous  for  the  satin  texture  of 
its  glossy  black  plumage.  The  younger  bird 
is  at  first  entirely  of  a  dull  green  colour, 
which  gradually  becomes  mottled  with  black, 
and  evt-ntually  changes  entirely  into  that  hue. 
L'>ng  before  the  construction  of  their  nest, 
and  quite  independently  of  it,  they,  with  con- 
summate skill,  weave  an  arbour-like  gallery  of 
uncertain  lenjjth,  in  which  they  amuse  them- 
selves with  the  most  active  glee,  the  male  dis- 
playing himself  therein  to  attract  the  hen  bird- 


BOWER   SATIN-BIRD. 


The  architecture  of  tlie  bower  is  excessively 
tasteful,  and 
scarcely  a  day 
passes  with- 
out  some 
fresh  arrange- 
ment of  the 
shells,  fea- 
thers, bones, 
and  other  de- 
corative ma- 
terials, which 
they  bring 
from  long  dis- 
tances in  the 
bush  to  orua- 
m  e  n  t  the 
bowv^r  and 
the  platform 
on  which  it  stands.  They  immediately  appro- 
priate every  fragment  placed  within  their  reach 
when  in  confinement  for  the  same  purpose. 

satin  bower-bird,  ».    [Satin-bird.] 

satin-carpet,  s. 

Entom. :  (1)  A  British  geometer  moth ,  Boar- 
mia  abietaria;  (2)  A  British  night  moth,  Cy- 
matapJiora  Jluctuosa. 

satin-de-laine,  s.  A  black  cassimere 
manufactured  in  Silesia  from  wool. 

satin-flower,  s. 

Bot. :  Lunaria  biennis. 
satin-Jean,  s. 

Fabric :  A  twilled  cotton  fabric,  having  a 
smooth,  satiny  surface. 

satin-moth,  s. 

Entom. :  A  British  moth,  Liparis  salicis. 
T[  The  Lesser  Satin  Moth  is   Cymatophora 
duplaris,  a  British  night  moth. 

satin-paper,  s.  A  fine  kind  of  writing- 
paper,  with  a  satiny  gloss. 

satin-spar,  s.  ^^^    .^    t., 

Mineralogy  : 

1.  A  finely  fibrous  variety  of  gypsum  (q.v.) 
with  a  pearly  chatoyance  when  polished. 

2.  A  fibrous  variety  of  aragonite  (Dana  says 
calcite),  giving  a  satin-like  aspect  when  po- 
lished. Distinguished  from  the  gypseous  mine- 
ral by  its  greater  hardness  and  its  effervescence 
with  acids. 

satin-stitch,  a.    A  stitch  in  embroidery, 

satin-stone,  s.    [Satin-spar.] 

Satin-turk,  s.  a  trade  name  for  a  su- 
perior quality  of  satinet. 

satin-w^ave,  s. 

Entom. :  A  British  geometer  moth,  Addalia 
subsericata. 

satin-wood,  s. 

Bot.  £  Comm.  :  An  ornamental  cabinet-wood 
from  the  West  and  East  Indies.  The  former 
is  the  better  kind,  and  is  chiefly  derived  from 
Ferolia  Guianensis.  That  from  the  East  Indies 
is  less  white,  and  is  produced  by  Chloroxylon 
Swietenia,  which  also  yields  wood-oil. 

8&t-in-ef.  a.  [Fr.  dimin.  from  sa(i?t  =  satin 
(q.v.).l 

Fabric:  (1)  A  light  kind  of  satin;  (2)  a 
glossy  cloth  made  of  a  cotton  warp  and 
woollen  fining,  to  imitate  satin. 

*  sSt-in'-I-ty,  a.  [Eng.  satin;  -ity.]  Smooth- 
ness like  satin. 

"  The  smooth  satinity  of  bis  rtyle."  —0.  Lamh  :  Let- 
ter to  GUman,  18S0.  ' 

aat'-m-^,  a.  [Eng,  satin;  -y.]  Resembling 
satin  ;  composed  of  satin. 

"Nothing  can  be  more  elegaut  than  the  safinjr  trans- 
parency of  its  folds."— tf?o6e.  Sept,  2,  18B5. 

sat'-'ire,  •  sat-yr,  *  sat-yre,  s.  [Fr.  satire 
=  satire,  from  Lat.  satira,  satura  =■  satura 
(lanx)  =  a  full  plate  or  dish ;  hence,  a  medley 
of  difFerent  ingredient-s  ;  Sp.  &  Ital.  satira.] 

1.  A  poetical  composition  in  which  wicked- 
ness or  folly  is  censured  and  held  up  to  repro- 
bation ;  a  ridiculing  of  vice  or  folly ;  an  in- 
vective poem.  This  kind  of  composition  was 
first  used  by  ancient  Roman  poets. 

"  Amongst  the  Romans  it  [the  word  satire]  was  not 
only  uaed  for  those  discourses  which  decry'd  vice,  or 
expos'd  folly,  but  for  others  also,  where  virtue  was  re- 
commended. But  in  onr  modem  languages  we  apply 
it  only  to  invective  i»ems,  where  the  very  name  of 
satire  ia  formidable  to  those  persons,  who  woizldappcir 
to  the  world,  what  they  are  not  in  themselveii."— 
Dryden:  Juvenai.    (Dedic.) 


2.  A  literary  production  in  which  persons, 
actions,  or  manners  are  attacked  or  denounced 
with  irony,  sarcasm,  or  invective  ;  a  bitter  or 
cutting  attack  on  men  or  manners  ;  trenchant 
or  cutting  invective ;  keenness  and  severity  of 
remark. 

"  Libel  and  satire  are  promiscuously  joined  together 
in  the  notions  of  the  vulgar,  thouuh  the  satirist  an4 
libeller  differ  aa  much  as  the  libeller  and  murderar. 
In  the  consideration  of  human  life,  the  satirist  never 
falls  upon  ijevsons  who  are  not  glaringly  faulty,  and 
the  libeller  on  none  but  who  are  conspicuously  com- 
mendable."—TaHer,  No.  92. 

3.  Severe  denunciation ;  abuse. 

sa-tir'-ic,  sa-tir'-ic-al,  *  sa-tur-ic-all, 
'*  sa-tyr-ic',  a.  {Ft.'  satirique,  from  Lat. 
satiriGus.] 

1.  Pertaining  to  satire ;  containing  or  of 
the  nature  of  satire. 

"  Such  la  the  force  of  wit !  but  not  belong 
To  me  the  arrows  of  satiric  song." 

Byron  :  English  Bards  &  Scotch  Reviewert, 

2.  Given  to  the  use  of  satire ;  severe  in 
language. 

"  Sharply  satyric  was  he." 

Drayton :  To  R.  Reynolds,  Esq     I 

sa-tir'-ic-al-lyv  adv.  [Eng.  satirical;  -ly,) 
In  a  satirical  manner ;  with  satire. 

"  Horace  has  written  many  of  them  [the  odes  and 
epodes]  satirically,  against  his  private  enemies."— 
Dryden:  Juvenal.    (Dedic) 

*  sa-tir'-ic-al-ness,  *  sa-tyr-ic-al-nesa, 

s.  [Eng.  ^Uirical ;  -ness.]  The  quality  or  state 
of  being  satirical. 

"An  ill-natured  wit,  biassed  to  satyricalntss."— 
Fuller :   Worthies ;  Somersetshire. 

*  sat'-  i  -  ri^ini,  *  sat  -  y  -  risme,  a.  [Eng. 
satir(e) ;  -ism.]    Satire. 

"  Bitter  latyrisme."  Dekker  :  Satiromastix. 

sS-t'-i-rast,  s.  [Eng.  satir{e) ;  -ist]  One  who 
satirizes ;  one  who  writes  satire. 

"  I  first  adventure,  follow  me  who  liat, 
k-^j       And  be  the  second  English  satirist." 

Bp.  Rail :  Satires,  L  L 
8&t'-i-rize,  v.t.     [Eng.  satir(e);  -ize.]    To  as- 
sail or  attack  with  satire ;  to  write  satire  on 
or  against ;  to  make  the  object  of  satire. 

"To  satirize  his  prodigality  and  voluptuousness. "'•— 
Dryden:  Persius,  sat.  iv.     (Arg.) 

s3,t-is-f3.c'-tion,  *  sat-is-fac-ci-oun,  v. 

[Fr.  satisfaction,  from  Lat.  sati^aciiomm, 
accus.  of  satisfactio ;  Sp.  satisfaccion ;  ItaL 
satisfazione.  ]    [Satisfy.  ] 

1.  The  act  of  satisfying  ;  the  state  of  being 
satisfied  ;  gratification  of  appetite  or  desire ; 
contentment  of  mind  arising  from  the  posses- 
sion or  acquisition  of  that  which  is  desired  or 
sought. 

"  No  peace,  no  satis/action,  crowues  his  life." 

BeaUTnont:  Miserable  State  of  ^fan. 

2.  The  settlement  of  a  claim  due,  ademandi 
a  debt,  &c.  ;  payment.! 

"Since  Pentecost  the  sum  ia  due  .  •  . 
Therefore  make  present  sati^action." 

Shakesp.  :  Comedy  of  Errors,  iv.  1. 

3.  That  which  satisfies  or  gratifies  ;  com- 
pensation, atonement,  reparation.  In  law, 
spec,  a  valuable  consideration  given  one  in 
lieu  of  his  right  of  action  in  any  matter, 

"  The  rigid  sat^faction,  death  for  death." 

Milton  :  P.  L.,  iii.  212. 

i.  Release  from  suspense  or  uncertainty; 
full  information ;  conviction. 

5.  The  opportunity  of  satisfying  one'i 
honour  by  the  duel ;  a  hostile  meeting  con- 
ceded on  the  challenge  of  an  aggrieved  person. 

*"  s3.t-is-f^c'-tive,  a.  [Lat.  satisfactus,  pa. 
par.  of  satis/acio  =  to  satisfy.]  Giving  satis- 
faction ;  satisfying, 

"By  a  final  and  tati^active  discernment  of  faltb, 
we  lay  the  last  effects  upon  the  first  cause  of  all 
things. " — Browne. 

sS,t-is-I^C'-tdr-i-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  satisfactory; 
-ly.J  In  a  satisfactory  manner ;  so  as  to  give 
satisfaction,  contentment,  or  conviction. 

"Were^you  a.hle  sati^actorily  to  answer  the  follow- 
ing guenes,  this  one,  while  it  stands  unanswered, 
would  be  enough  for  all."—  Waterland  :  Works,  1.,  pt  IL 

S^t-is-f3.C'-tdr-i-ness,  s.  [Eng.  satisfac- 
tory;  -ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being 
satisfactory ;  the  power  or  quality  of  giving 
satisfaction  or  contentment. 

"The  satlsfactorinesa  of  the  king's  answer  to  th* 
propositions."— [Food  .■  Atherue  Oxon.,  Tol.  11. 

Sat-is-fic'-tor-^,  a.    [Fr.  satisfactoire.] 

1,  Giving  satisfaction  or  content ;  relieving 
the  mind  from  doubt  or  uncertainty. 

"The  altercation  was  long,  and  waa  not  brought  to 
a  conclusion  ««(("^ac«(WT/ to  either  party,  "-ifocautatf.* 
Eist.  Eng.,  ch.  vi. 


f&te.  nit,  i^e,  ^mldst,  what,  f^ll,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel«  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot, 
or.  wore,  wol^  worlE,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  ciire,  ijuoite,  cur,  rule,  full ;  try,  Syrian,    ae,  oe  =  e ;  ey  =  a ;  qu  =  kw.  . 


satisfiable— saturnian 
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•  2.  Atoning ;  making  amends  or  atonement. 

"A  most  wUe  and  sufficient  meaus  of  redemption 
and  Balvation,  by  the  tati^act-ory  and  meritorious 
death  and  obedience  of  the  incarnate  Son  of  God, 
Jesua  Chriat." — Sanderson. 

* sat'-is-f i-a-ble,  a.     [Eng.  satisfy;  -able.] 
Capable  of  being  satisfied. 

"We  perceive  at  oncea  satisfiable  tendency  to  union." 
— Po«  ;  £ureka  ( tVorki,  1864,  ii.  161). 

feaf-fe-fi-er»  s.      [Eng.    satisfy;    -er.]     One 
who  or  that  which  satisfies. 

"  It  was  fit  that  the  sati^fler  should  be  God  and 
man."— Sheridan :  Sermons,  ilL  97. 

sat'-is-fSr,  *  sat-is-fle,  *  sat-ys-fye,  v.t. 
&  i.    [0.  Fr.  satisfi&r  (Fr.  satisfaire),  from  Lat. 
satisfacio  =  to  satisfy,  from  satis  =  enough, 
and  facio  =  to  make.] 
A.  Transitive  : 

1.  To  give  satisfaction  to ;  to  gratift'  or 
supply  to  the  full  tlie  desires  or  wants  of;  to 
content,  to  suffice. 

"  By  sporta  like  these  are  all  their  cares  beguiled, 
The  sports  of  childrou  satiny  the  child," 

Qoldsmifh :  Traveller, 

2,  To  comply  with  the  rightful  demands  of ; 
to  meet  or  discharge,  as  a  claim,  debt,  or  the 
like ;  to  pay,  to  liquidate. 


3.  To  fulfil  the  conditions  of ;  to  answer. 
"An  eq^uatioiiis  said  to  be  satisfied,  when  after  the 

substitution  of  any  expressions  for  the  unknown 
quantities  which  enter  it,  the  two  members  are  equal. 
The  values  found  for  the  unknown  quantities  of  a 

Eroblem  are  said  to  satisfy  the  conditions  of  the  pro- 
lem,  wheu,  being  operated  upon  in  accordance  with 
those  conditions,  "the  result  conforms  to  the  enuncia- 
tion of  the  problem," — Duvies  <&  Peck :  Math.  Diet. 

4.  To  free  from  doubt,  uncertainty,  or  sus- 
ipense,  so  as  to  give  full  confidence  or  assur- 
ance to ;  to  inform  fully ;  to  set  at  rest ;  to 

■convince. 

"  Let  me  be  latisfied,  is 't  good  or  bad  ?" 

Shakesp. :  Romeo  &  Juliet,  ii.  a. 

B.  Intransitive : 

1.  To  give  satisfaction  or  content ;  to  con- 
tent. 

"  He  hath  given  me  satitfying  reasons.' 

Shakesp. :  Othello,  v.  1. 

*  2.  To  make  payment,  satisfaction,  or 
atonement ;  to  atone. 

^B&t'-is-fy■-ing,  vr.  par.  or  a.    [Satisfy.] 

"sat'-iS-fSr-ing-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  satisfying; 
-ly.]  In  a  satisfactory  manner;  so  as  to 
satisfy  or  content ;  satisfactorily. 

*  sa'-tzve,  a.  [Lat.  sativus,  from  satiis,  pa. 
par.  of  sero=  to  sow.]     Sown,  as  in  a  garden. 

"  Preferring  the  domestick  or  sative  for  the  fuller 
growth."— Eveli/n :  Syloa,  ii,  2.  §  4. 

Sa'-trap,  s.    [Fr.  satrape,  from  Lat.  satrapam, 

accus.  of  satrapes ;   Gr.  a-aTpdinfi  (satrapes), 

from  the  Persian  ;  Ital.  satrapo ;  Sp.  satrapa.\ 

1.  A   governor  of  a   province    under   the 

ancient  Persian  monarchy;  a  Persian  viceroy. 

"Admit  their  lord 
With  all  his  satraps."  Olooer:  Leonidas,  Iv. 

*  2.  A  prince  or  petty  despot. 

"Obsequious  tribes 
Of  satraps,  prmcea,"       Shenstone :  Ruijied  Abbey. 

*  sa'-trap-al,  a.  [Eng.  satrap;  -oZ.]  Of,  or 
pertaining  to  a  satrap  or  satrapy, 

*sa'-trap-er,  s.  [Eng.  satrap;  -er.]  A 
satrap.    {Allit.  Romance  of  Alexander,  l,9ll) 

*  sa'-tratp-ess,  s.  [Eng.  satrap;  -ess.]  A 
female  satrap. 

•sa-trap'-ic-al,  a.  [Eng.  satrap;  -icdl.] 
Satiapal. 

Sa'-trap'-y,  s.  [Fr.  satrapie,  from  Lat.  so- 
trapia,  satrapea;  Gr.  iraTpaiTeCa  (satrapeia).'] 
(Satrap.]  The  government  or  jurisdiction  of 
a  satrap;  a  principality. 

"The  government  also  of  this  country,  which  the 
Persians  nali  a  satrapy." —Beloe :  Berodotus,  bk.  i., 
ch.  cxcii. 

8^t'-u-ra^ble,  a.  [Eng.  satur(ate);  -ahle.] 
Capablfi  of  being  saturated ;  capable  of  or 
admitting  saturation. 

"  The  water  would  be  saturable  with  the  same 
quantity  of  any  BalV—Ch-evi :  Cosmologia  Sacra,  bk.  i., 

sat'-ijL-raut,  a.  &  s.  [Lat.  saturaifis,  pr.  pat  of 
saturo  =  to  saturate  (q.v.).] 

A,  ^s  adj.:  Saturating;  impregnating  to 
the  full. 

5.  As  substantive : 

Med. :  A  substance  which  neutralises  the 
acid  in  the  stomach. 


8^t'-ll-rate,  v.t.  [Lat.  saturatus,  pa.  par.  of 
saturo  =  to  fill  fully,  from  satur  =  full ;  of. 
satis  =  enough.] 

1.  To  imbue  thoroughly ;  to  cause  to  be  com- 
pletely penetrated,  impregnated,  or  soaked ; 
to  fill  fully  ;  to  soak. 

"  A  softeu'd  shade,  and  saturated  earth 
Awaits  the  morning  beam." 

Thomson:  Spring,  218. 

If  Used  also  in  this  sense  in  Physical 
Science. 

*  2.  To  satisfy,  to  fill. 

"After  a  saturating  meal." — B.  Brooke:  Fool  q/ 
Quality,  i.  91, 

*  sat'-u-rate,  o.  [Lat.  saturatus.)  [Satu- 
rate,'u.]  "Completely  fi.lled  or  impregnated  ; 
soaked,  saturated. 

"  Dries  hia  feathers  saturate  with  dew." 

Cowper  :  Task,  L  494. 

S^t-U-ra'-tion,  s.  [Lat.  saturatio,  from 
saturatus,  pa.  par.  of  saturo  =  to  saturate 
(q.v.);  Fr.  saturation;  Sp.  saturacion;  Ital. 
saturazione.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang.  :  The  act  of  saturating,  pene- 
trating, or  impregnating  completely ;  the 
state  of  being  saturated ;  complete  penetration 
or  impregnation. 

2.  Chem. :  That  point  at  which  a  substance 
ceases  to  have  the  power  of  dissolving  or 
combining  with  another. 

SS-t'-ur-dajr,  *  Sat'~er-da^,  s.  [A,S.  sfster- 
dceg,  Scetern-d(sg,  So&temes-dceg,  from  Sceter 
Scetem;  Lat.  Sa(wrjius=  Saturn  (q.v. ),  and 
dceg  =  3.  day  (q.v.);  Dut.  Zaturdag.]  The 
seventh  or  last  day  of  the  week  ;  the  day  of 
the  Jewish  sabhath. 

Saturday's  stop»  s. 

Law :  The  close-time  for  Salmon,  from  Satur- 
day till  Monday.     [Salmon.] 

Sa-tiir'-e-fiB,  s.  [Mod.  Lat.  satur(_eia);  Lat. 
"fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -ece.] 

Bot. :  A  tribe  of  Lamiaceae.  Families  : 
Origanidae,  Hyssopidie,  and  Cunilidae. 

sat-u-re'-i-a,  aS,t-u-re'-Ja  (j  as  y),  s.  [Lat. 

satilreia  =  savory.] 

Bot. :  Savory  ;  the  typical  genus  of  Satureae 
(q.v.).     [Savory.] 

*  sa-tiir'-i-ty,  *  sa-tur-1-tie,  s.     [Lat. 

saturitas,  from  satur  =  full ;  Ital.  saturita.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  saturated  ;  satu- 
ration, repletion. 

"  Seeing  their  saturitie." 
Warner :  Albiona  England,  bk.  v.,  ch.  xxiv. 

Sat'-urn,  s.  [Lat.  Satumus  =  the  sower, 
from  serOy  pa.  par.  satus  =  to  sow ;  Fr.  So- 
turne.] 

1,  Class.  Myth. :  The  youngest  son  of  Coelns 
(Uranus)  and  Gaia,  the  goddess  of  the  earth. 
Being  banished  by  Jupiter  from  heaven  he 
fled  to  Latium,  and  was  received  by  Janus, 
king  of  Italy,  who  made  him  his  partner  on 
the  throne.  Saturn  occupied  himself  in 
softening  the  barbarous  manners  of  the  people 
of  Italy,  and  in  teaching  them  agriculture,  and 
the  useful  and  liberal  arts.  His  reign  there 
was  so  mild  and  beneficent  that  manliind 
have  called  it  the  Golden  Age,  to  intimate  the 
happiness  and  tranquillity  which  the  earth 
then  enjoyed.  He  is  generally  identified  with 
the  Greek  Kronos,  and  the  festival  in  his 
honour,  called  Saturnalia,  corresponded  with 
the  Greek  Kronia.  He  is  generally  repre- 
sented as  an  old  man  bent  through  age  and 
infirmity,  holding  a  scythe  in  his  right  hand. 
His  temple  was  the  state  treasury. 

2.  Astr(m. :  The  sixth  of  the  major  planets 
in  distance  from  the  sun.  This  averages 
884,000,000  miles,  and  at  certain  times  is  nearly 
1,000,000,000.  It  is  the  second  planet  in  point 
of  magnitude,  having  a  mean  diameter  of 
71,000  miles.  To  the  eye  it  is  as  large  as  a  fixed 
star  of  the  first  magnitude,  and  was  known  to 
the  ancients.  The  equatorial  diameter  ia 
about  74,000  miles,  the  polar  68,000.  The 
large  discrepancy  indicates  rapid  rotation. 
This  is  performed  in  10  hours,  14  minutes,  and 
23*8  seconds.  Saturn's  day  is  consequently 
not  half  the  length  of  ours.  But  its  year, 
fixed  by  the  time  of  its  revolution  round  the 
sun,  is  twenty-nine  and  a  half  earthly  years. 
It  moves  through  about  twelve  degrees  of  the 
sky  in  a  year,  enough  to  be  noted  by  any 
ordinarily  careful  observer.  The  density  of 
Saturn  is  one  eighth  that  of  the  earth.  Were 
water  enough  supplied  for  the  purpose,  Saturn 
would  float  with   one  fifth  of  its  bulk  dry. 


It  i.s  supposed  that  the  materials  of  which  ill 
is  composed  are  too  greatly  heated  to  con- 
dense into  a  compact  body,  but  its  weight  is 
about  eighty  times  that  of  the  earth.  Prior 
to  1610,  Galileo,  with  his  telescope  which 
magnifiedthirty  times,  discovered  three  bodies 
projecting  froir  the  planet's  disc,  which  in 
that  year  began  to  ^"'minish  in  size.  Huyghens, 
in  1655,  proved  thes*  to  be  a  ring.  In  1675, 
J.  D.  Cassiiii  showed  thai  a  blackline  divided 
the  ring  into  two  parts.  These  Maraldi,  in 
1715,  and  Sir  Wra.  Herschel,  in  1790  (?),  showed 
to  be  all  probably  separate  rings.  In  1850, 
Professor  Bond,  of  Cambridge,  Massachusetts, 
discovered  a  third  ring,  a  dusky,  semitrans- 
parent  structure,  which  has  been  called  a, 
crane  ring.    Sir  Wra.  Herschel  had  proved  IHi 
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1789  that  the  rings  rotated  in  10  hours,  S2 
minutes,  15  seconds.  Astronomers  have  shown 
that,  were  the  rings  either  solid  or  fluid,  they 
must  undergo  disruption  by  unequal  stress; 
and  that  they  therefore  probably  consist  of 
minute  bodies  like  the  meteorites  surround- 
ing the  sun.  On  March  25, 1655,  Huyghens  dis- 
covered the  first  satellite  of  Saturn.  Between 
1671  and  1684  Cassini  found  five  more.  On 
August  28,  1789,  Sir  \Vm.  Herschel  added  a 
seventh,  and  on  Sept.  19, 1848,  Professor  Bond, 
of  Cambridge,  Massachusetts,  and  Mr.  Lassell, 
of  Liverpool,  an  eighth.  The  names  of  the 
eight  are :  Titan,  Japetus,  Rhea,  Dione,  Tetliys, 
Enceladus,  Mimas,  and  Hyperion. 

*  3.  Old  Chem. :  A  name  applied  to  lead. 

4.  Her. :  The  black  colour  in  blazoning  the 
arms  of  sovereign  princes. 

Sat-iir-na'-li-a,  s.  pi.     [I^at.,  neut.  pi.  of 
Saturiialis  =  pertaining  to  Saturn  (q.v.).] 

1.  Rom.  Antiq. :  The  feast  in  honour  of 
Saturn,  celebrated  in  December,  and  regarded 
as  a  time  of  unrestrained  license  and  Merri- 
ment for  all  classes,  even  for  the  slaves. 

2.  Any  time  of  noisy  license  and  revelry ; 
unrestrained,  licentious  revelry. 

"  But  France  got  drunk  with  blood  to  vomit  crime, 
And  fatal  have  her  Saturnalia  been." 

Byron :  ChUde  Earold,  iv.  97. 

s3.t-ur-na'-U-an,  a.    [Saturnalia.] 

1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  Saturnalia  ot 
festival  of  Saturn. 

2.  Loose,  dissipated,  sportive,  licentious. 

"  In  order  to  make  this  saturnalian  amusement 
general  in  the  fiimily,  you  sent  it  dotm  staira,"— 
Burke :  Regicide  Peace. 

sa-tur'-m-a,  s.     [Fem.   of  Lat,  Saiumius  = 
"of  or  belonging  to  Saturn.] 

Entom. :  The  typical  genus  of  Satumidge. 
Saturnia  Pavonia-minor  is  the  Emperor  Moth 
(q.v.).  S.  pyri,  found  in  France,  Austria,  &c., 
is  the  largest  European  butterfly,  being  six 
inches  across  the  wings.  S.  anna,  S.  cidonUi, 
S.  grotei,  and  S.  lindia,  natives  of  the  Sikkim 
Himalaya,  furnish  silk. 

Sab-tur'-ni-an,  a.     [Lat.  satttmius.] 

1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  god  Saturn,  whoso 
age  or  reign  was  known  as  the  Golden  Age ; 
hence,  golden,  happy ;  distinguished  for  purity. 
Integrity,  and  simplicity. 
"  Daya  came  and  went ;  and  now  returned  again 
To  Sicily  the  old  Saturnian  reign." 

Longfellow :  Sicilian's  Tale, 
*2.  Leaden,  dull.    [Saturn,  3.1 
"  To  hatch  a  new  saturnian  age  of  lead." 

Pope :  Hanciad,  1.  28^ 

3.  Of,  belonging,  or  relating  to  the  planet 
Saturn. 

"  The  complexity  of  the  Saturnian  system  had  now 
no  rival  in  the  heavens,  "—fio^^  ■■  Story  of  the  HeavenB, 
p.  253. 

saturnian-verse,  s.  An  ancient  metre 
used  by  the  Romans,  and  consisting  of  three 
iambics,  and  a  syllable,  followed  by  three 
trochees.  Macaulay  (Lays  of  Ancient  Rome^ 
Introd.)  quotes,  as  a  perfect  example  of  sa- 
turnian verse,  the  nursery  rime  : 

Th6  queen  |  w^s  in  |  the  par  |  lour 
eating  |  bread  ind  |  hoiiej^. 


I 


bod,  b^;  pout,  Jd^l;  cat,  feU,  chorus,  9I1U1,  benQh;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a;;  expect,  Xenophon,  e^t.    -ing. 
-Clan,  -tian  =  sh^n.   -tion,  -sion  =  shiin ;  -tion,  -§ion  =  zhiin.   -eious,  -tlous,  -slous  =  shus.   -ble,  -die.  &c.  =  b^l,  d$l. 
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fl^-tur-ni-^en'-tric,  a.  [Eng.  Saturn,  and 
centric.  ]  Appearing  as  if  seen  from  the  centre 
of  the  planet  Saturn, 

0a-tar'~ni-dSB,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat  saturni(a) ; 
liat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -ides.} 

Entom. :  A  family  of  Moths,  formerly 
merged  in  Bombycidje  (q.v.).  Antennae  pecti- 
nated ;  wings  broad,  each  with  an  eye-like 
spot.  Larva  with  short  bristles,  cocoon  pear- 
shaped.    Only  one  British  species. 

Sat'-ur-nine,  a.  [O.  Fr.  satumin  (Ft.  sa- 
turnien),  from  Satume  =  Satuin  (q.v.) ;  Sp.  & 
Ital.  satUTJiino.] 

*  1.  Supposed  to  be  under  the  influence  of 
the  planet  Saturn.  An  astrological  word 
which  arose  when  men  believed  that  Saturn 
was  a  planet  of  gloomy  augury,  and  that  those 
born  while  it  was  in  the  ascendant  would  have 
a  taciturn  and  gloomy  temperament. 

2.  Hence,  morose,  dull,  heavy,  phlegmatic, 
gloomy. 

"  I  may  cnat  my  readers  under  two  divislona,  the 
mercurial  and  saturnine:  the  first  are  the  gay  part, 
the  otiiers  are  ot  a  more  solemn  and  aober  turn. ' — Ad- 
dison :  Spectator,  No.  179. 

*  3.  In  old  chemistry,  pertaining  to  lead : 
as,  saturnine  compounds. 

saturnine  -  breath,  s.  Breath  of  a 
peculiar  odour  during  Saturnine  palsy  (q.v.). 

saturnine -palsy,  s. 

Pathol.:  Lead  palsy  (q.v.);  palsy  produced 
by  the  inhalation  of  lead  particles. 

*  sat'-urn-ist,  s.  [Eng.  satum;  -ist.'\  A 
person  of  a  dull,  grave,  gloomy  temperament. 

"  Seating  himseife  within  a  darkesome  cave, 
(Such  places  heavy  Sa'umists  doe  crave)." 

Browme :  Dritannias  Pastorale,  1.  L 

B^t'-urn-ite,  a.  [Eng.  satum ;  suff.  -Us 
(Jl/i7i.).] 

Miii. :  A  name  given  by  Delametherie  to  the 
brown  variety  of  pyromorphite  (q.v.). 

sa-tur'-nus,  s.    [Lat.]    Saturn. 

sat'-3^r,  *  sat-yre,  s.  [Fr.  satyre,  from  Lat. 
satyrus  ;  Gr.  o-an/pos  (saturos)  =  a  satyr  ;  Sp. 
&  Ital.  s'tiro;  Port,  satyro.] 

1.  Class.  Myth. :  One  of  a  number  of  rural 
deities  of  Greece,  identical  with  the  Fauni  of 
the  Latins.  They  are  regarded  as  the  attendants 
of  Bacchus,  and  are  represented  as  roaming 
through  the  woods,  dwelling  in  caves,  and 
endeavouring  to  gain  the  love  of  the  Nymphs. 
They  are  usually  represented  with  the  feet  and 
legs  of  goats,  short  horns  on  the  head,  and  the 
body  covered  with  thick  hair. 

"  And  shut  up  every  sati/r  in  his  den." 

Cowper :  Conversation,  38. 

2.  Entom. :  One  of  the  Satyringe.  (Newman. ) 

*  3.  A  cattle-stealer.  {Slang.)  (Smith:  Lives 
<if  Highwayme>i,  i.  321.) 

satyr-pwg,  s. 

Entom. :  A  British  geometer  moth,  Eupithe- 
da  satyrata. 

sS-t-y-ri'-a-dse,  s.  pi.    [Mod.  Lat,  satyri(vm)  ; 
Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -adcB.] 
Bot, :  A  family  of  Ophrese  (q.v.). 

*  Sat-J^-l^'-a-sis,  s.  [Gr. .  from  a-arvpo^  (satu- 
ros)  =  a  satyr.]  A  diseased  and  unrestrain- 
able  venereal  appetite  in  men. 

sa-tyr'-ic,  *  sa-tyr'-ic-al,  a.  [Lat.  satyri- 
*c»5,  from  Gr.  o-urupiKos  (saturikos),  from 
o-ciTupos  (saiuros)=a.  satyr.]  Pertaining  to 
satyrs.  The  satyric  drama  of  the  Greeks  was 
of  the  nature  of  bmdesque,  the  chorus  being 
represented  by  satyrs. 

"  The  satyric  drama  of  Greece  is  not  to  be  confounded 
with  the  satira,  the  satire,  or  satirical  poetry  of  the 
Bomans." — Trench:  English  Pott  £  PreserU,  p.  193. 

^  Originally,  the  chorus  of  satyrs  was,  in 
all  probability,  a  feature  of  every  drama,  but 
as  taste  improved,  their  antics  were  felt  to 
be  out  of  harmony  with  the  dignity  of  tragedy, 
and  they  were  relegated  to  a  separate  piece 
acted  after  the  Trilogy  (q.v.),  with  which  in 
some  cases  it  was  connected  in  subject,  the 
whole,  Trilogy  and  Satyric  drama,  being 
called  a  Tetralogy  (q.v.). 

eSit-y-ri'-naB,  sa-tjrr'-i-di,  s.  pi.  [Lat. 
satyr(us);  fem.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -inae,  or  niasc. 
•idi.] 

1.  Entom, :  Argus  Batterflies.  (Swainson.) 
A  sub-family  of  Nyniphfdidae.  Only  four 
legs  adapted  for  walking ;  antennse  abruptly 
knobbed ;     wings    rounded ;     flight    feeble. 


Larva  without  spines,  but  with  min\ite  warts. 
About  a  thousand  species  are  known.  They 
are  of  sombre  colours,  with  eye-like  spots  on 
the  under,  or  sometimes  also  on  the  upper 
surface  of  the  wings.  Nearly  one  third  of  the 
butterflies  of  Europe  are  Satyrinse.  The  genus 
which  is  most  numerous  in  species  is  Hippar- 
chia  (q.v.). 

2,  PalcBont. :  One  species  has  been  said  to 
exist  in  the  Carboniferous,  and  another  in  the 
Upper  Cretaceous  rocks,  but  both  are  doubtful. 

•  sa-tyr'-i-on,  s.     [Gr. ,  from  o-arupos  (saturos) 
=  a  satyr.]    A  plant  supposed  to  excite  lust. 

sa-t3?'r'-i-um,  s.    [Satyrion.] 

Bot. :  The  typical  genus  of  Satyriadffi  (q.v.). 

sat'-3^-rus,  s.     [Lat.  —  a  satyr.] 

Entom.  :  The  typical  genus  of  Satyrinse 
(q.v.).    Satyrus  semele  is  the  Grayling  (q.v.). 

8au-3>lp'-ite  (au  as  6^),  s.    [After  Sau-alpe, 
in   Carinthia,    where  first  found  ;    suff.    -ite 
(Jtfin.).] 
Min. :  The  same  as  Zoisite  (q.v.). 

S^u'-ba,  s.     [Native  name.] 

Entom. :  CEoodoma  cephalotes,  an  ant  with 
a  disproportionately  large  head,  living  in 
Brazil  in  vast  numbers  in  subterranean  abodes. 

[CECODOMA.] 

S^Ufe,    *  sa'W9e,  s.     [Fr.   sauce,  from  Lat. 
salsa  =  a  salted  thing,  fem.  of  salsv^  =  salted, 
pa.  par.  of  salio  —  to  salt  (q.v.) ;  Sp.  &  Ital. 
saZsa.} 
I,  Literally : 

1.  A  mixture  or  composition  to  be  eaten 
with  food  for  the  purpose  of  improving  its 
flavour  or  relish,  or  of  whetting  the  appetite, 
or  for  aiding  digestion  ;  a  condiment. 

"  Tunnies'  tails  in  savoury  sauce  are  drown'd." 

Dryden :  Persius,  sat.  v. 

2.  CQlinary  vegetables  and  roots  eaten  with 
fleshmeaft.    (Amer.) 

IL  Fig. :  Pertness,  impudence,  insolence ; 
saucy  language.    {Colloq.  or  vulgar.) 

^  (1)  Sauce  for  the  goose  is  sauce  for  the 
gander:  A  principle  applied  in  one  case  must 
be  so  in  all  similar  cases.  (Used  as  a  retort 
against  one  who  is  rigid  in  laying  down  the 
law  for  others  whilst  wholly  exempting  him- 
self from  its  operation.) 

(2)  To  serve  one  with  the  same  sauce :  To  re- 
taliate one  injury  with  another.    (Colloq.) 

sauce-alone,  s. 

Bot. :  Sisymbrium  (Erysimum)  AUiaria. 

sauce-boat,  s.  A  vessel  or  dish  with  a 
lip  or  spout  for  holding  sauce. 

sauce-box,  *  sawce-box,  s.  A  saucy, 
impudent  fellow. 

"  The  foolish  old  poet  says,  that  the  sonla  of  some 
women  are  made  of  sea- water:  this  has  encouraged 
my  sauce-box  to  be  witty." — Addison :  Spectator, 

sauce-tureen,  s.  A  tureen  or  dish  from 
which  sauce  is  served  at  table. 

sau9e,  *  sawce,  v.t.    [Sadce,  s.) 

L  Lit. :  To  add  a  sauce  tc ;  to  season,  to 
flavour. 
IL  Figuratively : 

*  1,  To  tickle  or  gratify,  as  the  palato. 

"  Sauce  his  palate 
With  thy  most  operant  poison." 

bhakesp.  :  Timon  of  A  thens,  iv.  8. 

*  2.  To  intermix  with  anything  which  adds 
piquancy  or  relish  :  hence,  to  make  pungent, 
tart,  or  sharp. 

"Thou  say'st  his  meat  was  sauced  with  thy  up- 
braidings."     Shakesp. .-  Comedy  of  Errors,  v,  L 

3.  To  address  in  pert,  impudent,  or  insolent 
language  ;  to  be  saucy  to. 

"  I'll  sauce  her  with  bitter  -words." 

Shakesp. :  As  You.  Wee  It,  lii.  B. 

*  4,  To  make  to  pay  or  suffer ;  to  pay  out. 
"I'll  make  them  pay,  I'll  saucB  theTii."~Shakesp. : 

Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,  iv.  8. 

*  5.  To  cut  up,  to  carve.  (Specially  ap- 
plied to  a  capon.) 

"  If  a  capon  were  to  be  diaposed  of,  the  person  in 
authority  would  give  the  directioiL  'Sauce  that 
capon,'  "—Euenlnff  Standard,  Sept.  28, 1886. 

sau^e'-pan,  s.    [Eng.  sau^,  and  pan.] 

*  1.  A  pan  or  pot  for  preparing  sauces. 

2.  A  metal  pot  for  boiling  or  stewing 
generally. 

"  Fragments  of  old  kettles  and  saTicepans." — Jita- 
cautay:  Eiit.  Eng.,  ch.  xvii. 


ad.u9'-er,  *  saus'-er,  5.  [Fr.  sauci^e,  from 
Low  Lat.  salsarium.} 

1.  Ordinary  Language : 

*1.  A  small  pan  or  vessel  in  which  sauce 

was  set  on  a  table. 

"  Infuse  a  pugil  ot  new  violets  Beveu  times,  and  It 
shall  make  the  vinegar  so  freah  of  the  flower,  as,  i( 
brought  in  a  saucer,  you  shall  amell  it  before  ic  come 
at  you."— ^acon. 

2.  A  shallow  piece  of  china  or  other  ware  in 
which  a  tea-cup  or  coffee-cup  is  set. 

"  And  because  none  should  remember  his  practices, 
nor  suspect  the  rest  to  come,  be  shaveth  his  crown  aa 
broad  aa  a  sawcer,"—Strype:    Mem.   Mary,   vol.  iv., 
ch.  XXXV. 
XL  Technically: 

1.  Hydr.-eng. :  A  flat  caisson  or  camel 
which,  being  sunk  and  placed  beneath  a  ves- 
sel, is  then  pumped  out,  so  as  to  raise  the 
vessel. 

2.  Naut. :  An  iron  bed  bolted  to  the  dect 
below  that  on  which  the  capstan  works,  for 
the  purpose  of  securing  the  pivot  of  the 
capstan. 

sauch,  s.    [Sauqh.]         ^^'^■■'-'■■■-- 

sau'-9i-l^,  adv.  [Eng.  saucy;  -ly.]  In  a 
saucy  manner ;  impudently,  pertly ;  with 
saucy  language. 

"  This  knave  came  somewhat  aaueily  into  th« 
world  before  he  was  sent  ioi."—Shabesp. :  Lear,  L  L 

S«I.U'-9i-ne8S,  s.  [Eng.  saucy;  -ness.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  saucy ;  impudence, 
impertinent  boldness. 

"  The  throng  of  words  that  come  with  such  mom 
than  impudent  sauciness  from  you." — Shakesp.:  t 
Henry  I  v.,  ii.  L 

sau-9isse',  sau'-9is-son,  s.    [Fr.  saucisu 
=  a  sausage  (q.v.).] 
Fortification : 

1.  A  powder-hose  for  communicating  fire  to 
a  chai'ge  in  military  mining.  It  consists  of  a 
long  pipe  or  bag  made  of  cloth  well  pitched,  or 
of  leather,  and  extends  from  the  chamber  of  a 
mine  to  the  entrance  of  the  gallery.  The 
powder  is  generally  placed  in  a  wooden  pipe 
to  preserve  it  from  damp. 

2.  A  long,  stout  bundle  of  faggots,  larger 
than  a  fascine.  They  are  commonly  used  to 
cover  men,  to  make  epaulements,  traverses, 
or  breastworks  in  ditches  full  of  water,  to 
render  the  way  firm  for  caiTiages. 

Sau'-oon-lte,  s.      [After    Saucoji,    Pennsyl- 
vania, where  found  ;  suff.  -ite  (Min.)."] 
Min. :  The  same  as  Smithsonite  (q.v.). 

sau'-9y  (1),  ».    [Eng.  savA^e) ;  -y.] 

1,  Showing  or  acting  with  sauciness  or  im- 
pertinent boldness;  pert,  impudent,  rude; 
contemptuous  of  superiors. 

"  They  were  grown  too  saucy  for  himself," 

Deaum.  &  Met.  :  Philaster,  li.  1. 

2.  Characterized  by  or  expressive  of  im- 
pudence ;  impudent,  insolent :  as,  saucy  lan- 
guage, a  saucy  look. 

sau'-9y  (2),  «.     [A  corrupt,  of  sassy  (q.v.)i] 

saud,  s.    [Saadh.] 

sauer  kraut  (as  soTir  kro^t),  s.    [Ger. 

sauer  =  sour,  and  kraut  =  herb,  cabbage.]  A 
favourite  German  d»sli,  consisting  of  cabbage 
cut  fine,  pressed  into  a  cask,  with  alternate 
layers  of  salt,  and  suffered  to  ferment  until  it 
becomes  sour. 

*  sauf,  a.    [Safe.] 

saugh,  sauck  (gh,  ch  guttural),  s.     [Sal- 
low, 5.]    A  willow-tree,  spec.  Salix  caprea. 
"  Did  j-e  notice  if  there  was  an  auld  aaugft  tres 
that's  maist  blawu  down."— iScoU .'  Quy  Manttering, 
ch.  xxii. 

saul  (1),  9.    [Soul.] 

saul  (2),  sal, ».  [Hind,  sal,  saUit  saliva^  sakh&r; 
Beng.  shal.] 
Bot. :  The  saul  tree  (q.v.), 
saul-dammar,  s. 

Chem. :  Dhara  Dammar.  The  name  of  a 
resin'collected  in  the  northern  parts  of  Hiud<^ 
etan  from  the  saul-tree. 

saul-tree,  s. 

Bot. :  Shorea  robusta,  a  large  gregarious  tree, 
growing  in  the  moist  tract  along  the  base  of 
the  Himalayas,  also  on  the  Pachmari  Hills  m 
Central  India,  &c.  The  heart-wood  is  brown, 
cross-grained,  and  finely  streaked  with  dark 


i&te.  f^t.  fare,  amidst,  wkat,  fall,  fatker;   we,  wet,  kere,  camel,  ker,  tkere;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pdt; 
or,  wore,  wol^  work,  wko,  son;  mute,  cub,  ciire,  unite,  cur.  rule.  fiiU:  try.  Syrian,    se.  oa  =  e;  ey  =  a;  qu  =  kw. 
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lines.  It  is  difficult  to  season,  but,  once 
seasoned,  is  unrivalled  in  elasticity,  strength, 
and  durabiliby,  and  is  much  used  in  India  for 
railway  sleepers,  planking,  railings  of  bridges, 
&c.  It  furnishes  a  resin.  (Calcutta  Exhib. 
Jt^ort.) 

*  saule,  s.    [Soul.] 

saul'-Ie,  s.     [Etym.  doubtful;  perhaps  from 
Scotchsaiii=soul.]  A  hired  mourner.  {Scotch.) 
"  The  priest .  .  .  sent  two  o'  the  riding  sauiies  after 
theuL"— Scott :  Anliguai-y,  ch.  xxlli. 

aault,  3.  [O.  Fr.  (Fr.  saut),  from  Lat.  saltum, 
accus.  of  saltus  =  &  leap;  salio=- to  leap.] 
[Assault.]    A  rapid  in  some  rivers,    (ATner.) 

saulf-f^t,  s.  [Scotch  sault  =  salt,  and  fat  = 
vat.]    A  pickling-tub,  a  beef-stand.    (Scotch.) 

saun'-dei*§i  (1),  s.  [Acorruption  of  Fr.  cendres.] 
(See  etyra.  and  compound.) 

saunders-blue,  s. 

*  1.  Ultramarine  (?) 

2.  An  artificial  blue  prepared  from  carbonate 
of  copper.    (Weale.) 

B^un'-der^  (2),  s.    [Sanders.] 

saunt,  o.  &  a.    [Saint.] 

saun'-ter»  *  san'-ter,  v.i.  [Etym.  doubtful, 
Wedgwood  derives  it  from  Icel.  slentr  =  idle, 
lounging,  slen  =  sloth  ;  Dan,  slentre  =  to 
saunter  ;  Sw.  slentra ;  cf.  Icel.  seint  =  slowly  ; 
Dan.  seent ;  Norw,  seint;  Sw.  sent.] 

1,  To  wander  about  idly  and  leisurely ;  to 
ramble  about  lazily  ;  to  walk  leisurely  along  ; 
to  loiter,  to  linger. 

"  Sauntered  on  this  retired  and  difificult  way." 

Wordsworth:  Naming  of  Places,  No.  4. 

*  2.  To  occupy  one's  self  idly  ;  to  loiter,  to 
dilly-dally. 

"  Though  puttini;  the  mind  upon  an  unusual  stress 
that  may  discourage  ought  to  ue  avoided,  yet  this 
must  not  run  it  into  a  lazy  saunturing  ahout  ordinary 
thi  ugs. ' " — Locke. 

*  3.  To  move  or  pass  slowly ;  to  drag  along. 

"  Clear  as  its  current,  glide  the  sauntering  hours." 
Byron :  Childe  Harold,  iv,  33. 

S£iun'-ter,  s.  [Saunter,  v.]  A  sauntering  or 
rambling  leisurely  about ;  a  place  fur  saunter- 
ing. 

"  Loitering  and  leaping 
With  saunter,  with  Bound." 

Matthew  Arnold :  Bacchanalia,  L 

Saun'-ter-er,  s.  [Eng.  saunter;  -er.]  One 
who  saunters  about ;  an  idler,  a  lounger. 

Saun'~ter-mg,  pr.  par.  or  a.     [Saunter,  v.] 

saun'-ter-ing-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  sauntering; 
-ly.]    In  a  sauntering  manner  ;  idly,  leisurely. 

* Saun'-ter-ing-ness,  s.  [Eng.  sauntering; 
-ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  saun- 
tering.   (Eliz.  Carter :  Lutters,  ii,  152.) 

saur-,  pr^.    [Sauro-,] 

Sanr,  s.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  Soil,  dirt,  dirty 
water. 

sau-ran-o-don,  s.  [Pref.  saur-,  and  Gr. 
avoSovv    (anodouii) ;    Anodon.]       [Saurano- 

DONTID^  J 

8au-ran-o-don'-ti-d£e,  s.  pi  [Mod.  Lat. 
sauranodon,  genit.  sauranodon^is) ;  Lat.  fem. 
pi.  adj.  suft'.  -id<B.] 

Palceont. :  Afamily  of  Ichthyopterygia,  with 
one  genus,  Sauranotlon,  edentulrms,  from  the 
Jurassic  formations  of  the  Rocky  Mountain 
region. 

Sau-rau'-ja,  s.  [Named  after  Sauraujo,  a 
Foriugnese  botanist  known  to  Willdenow.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  BWlenead  (Lindley),  of  Tern- 
strbmiaceffi  (C<dcutta  Exhib.  Reyort).  Saurau- 
jii  nepalensis,  from  the  Himalayas  and  the 
Kliasia  Hills,  lias  pink  flowers  and  a  green, 
sweet,  edible  fruit,  mealy  inside. 

*  sau'-ri-a  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.,  from  Gr.  traupo? 
{sauros)  =  a  lizard  ^ 

Zoology : 

*  1,  An  order  of  Reptilia,  having  two  auri- 
cles and  four  legs,  and  the  body  covered  with 
scales.,  {Brongniart.) 

t  2.  In  the  classification  of  Stannius,  an 
order  _  of  Amphibia  Monnpnoa,  containing 
thiee  -sub-nnlers  :  Amphisbainoidea  (Amphis- 
ba'n'oids),  Kinnncrjiiiia  (Lizards),  and  Charase- 
leouidse  (Cliameleons). 


sau'-ri-an»  u.  &  s.    [Sauria.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  Sauria. 

B.  As  subst.  :  One  of  the  order  Sauria ;  a 
lizard  or  lizard-like  creature.    (See  exti-act.) 

"  The  whole  order  of  the  Lacertilia  is  ofteu  united 
with  the  next  group  of  the  Crocodilia,  under  the 
UAine  of  Sauria,  The  term  Saurian,  however.  Is  an  ex- 
ceediugly  convenient  one  to  designate  all  the  reptiles 
which  approach  the  typical  Lizards  in  external  cou- 
flguration,  whatever  their  nature  may  be  ;  and  fium 
this  point  of  view  it  is  often  very  useful  as  applied  to 
mnny  fu»sil  forms,  the  structure  of  which  la  only 
imperfectly  known."— Nicholson  :  Palfsont.,  li.  201. 

8au-rich'-nis»  s.  [Pref.  saur-^  and  Gr.  ix^os 
(ichnos)  =  a  footprint.] 

Palceont. :  The  name  given  to  fossil  foot- 
prints occurring  in  the  Pennian  at  Annan- 
dale,  Scotland. 

t  sau-rich-thy'-i-d£e,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat. 
saurichthy(s) ;  Lat.  fem.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.] 

Ichtky. :  A  family  of  Owen's  Lepidoganoidei 
(q.v.),  ranging  from  the  Coal  to  the  Trias. 
[Megalichthys.] 

8au-rich'-th3^S,  5.  [Pref.  saur-,  and  Gr. 
t-X^v^  (tc/i(7itt»)  =  a  fish.] 

Palceont. :  A  genus  of  Holoptychidae,  with 
three  species  from  the  Rhsetic  beds. 

Sau'-ri-da9,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  saurus  (q^.y.) ; 
Lat.  fem.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.] 

Palceont. :  A  family  of  Lepidosteoidei.  Body 
oblong,  with  ganoid  scales ;  vertebra;  not 
completely  ossified  ;  termination  of  vertebral 
column  homocercal ;  fills  generally  with  fulcra. 
Maxillary  of  a  single  piece,  jaws  with  a  single 
row  of  conical  pointed  teeth.  Genera  nu- 
merous, from  Mesozoic  formations. 

Sau-ril'-liiSr  s.  [Dimin.  from  Mod.  Lat. 
saur^Ls  =a  lizard.] 

Palceont.  :  A  genus  of  Lacertilians,  with 
one  species  from  the  freshwater  strata  of  the 
Purbeck  series  (Upper  Oolite). 

saur'-less,  a.  [For  savourless.]  Insipid,  taste- 
less, savourless.    (Scotch.) 

sau'-ro-,  saur-,  pref.  [Sauria.]  Lizard-like. 

t  sau-r6-bg.-tra  -chi-a,  s,  pi.   [Pref.  sauro-, 
and  Mod.  Lat.  bairachia(q.v.).'\ 
Zool, :  A  synonym  of  Urodela  (q.v.). 

Sau-ro-9eph'-a-lus,  s.  [Pref.  sauro-,  and 
Gr.  Ke<|)aAi}  (kephale)  —  the  head.] 

Pal(sont. ;  Agenus  of  Sphyr£enid3e(Giinther), 
placed  by  Cope  in  his  Saurodontidae  (q.v.), 
with  two  species  from  the  Chalk. 

Sau-r6-9e'-te|,  s.  [Pref.  sauro-,  and  Gr. 
KijTos  (ketos)  ~  a  sea-monster.] 

Palceont. :  A  genus  of  ZeuglodontidBe,  founded 
on  remains  of  Tertiary  age,  found  near  Buenos 
Ayres.  The  teeth  are  double-fanged,  with 
conoid  crowns,  and  they  indicate  an  animal 
smaller  than  any  species  of  Zeuglodon  (q.v.) 

*  sau-ro-champ'-sa,  s.  [Pref.  scmro-,  and 
Grecized  Egypt,  x^l^^'^'-  (champsai)  =  croco- 
diles.]   [Mosasaurus.] 

S^u-ro-dip-ter'-i-das,  5.  pi.  [Pref.  saiiro- ; 
Gr.  StTTTepos  (dipteros)  =  two-winged,  and  Lat. 
fem.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idm.] 

Palceont.  :  A  family  of  Polypteroidei  (q.v.). 
Sfales  ganoid,  smooth,  like  surface  of  skull. 
Two  dorsals,  jiaired  fins  obtusely  lobate  ;  teeth 
conical;  caudal  heterocercal.  Three  genera, 
from  Devonian  and  Carboniferous  formations. 
(Giinther.) 

sau-ro-dip-ter-i'-ni,  5.  pi.  [Pref.  sauro-; 
Gr.  StTTTepo?  (dipteros)  —  two-winged,  and  Lat. 
masc.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -int.] 

Palceont. :  (1)  A  syn(mym  of  Saurodipteridee 
(Huxley);  (2)  a  sub-family  of  Rhombodip- 
teridse,  co-extensive  with  tlie  Saurodipteridte. 

Sau'-ro-don,  s.  [Pref.  saur-,  and  Gr.  uSovs 
(octous),  genit.  oS6i'to<;  (odontos)  =  a  tooth.] 

Palceont.  :  A  genus  of  Sphyrasnidse,  or  the 
typical  genus  of  Saurodontidae,  with  one 
species  from  the  Chalk. 

sau'-ro-dont,  a.     [Saurodon.}     Having  a 

dentition    like    tliat    of   tlie   Saurodon tidte ; 

armed  with  teeth  iinplantedindistinct sockets. 

"  The  saurodont  flahes  of  the  Cretaceoua, "— A'icftoi- 

son:  Paltsont.,  ii.  126. 

Sau-ro-dont'-l-dae,  s.  pi.    [Mod.  Lat.  sauro- 
don, genit.  saurodont(is) ;  Lat.  4'em.  pi.  adj. 
suff.  -idee.] 
Palceont. :  A  family  created  by  Cope  for  a 


group  of  predaceous  fishes,  often  placed  with 
the  SphyrEenidffi  (q.v.).  Many  of  them  are  of 
large  size,  and  have  most  of  their  teeth  im- 
planted in  distinct  sockets. 

sau'-roid,  a.  &  s.  [Gr.  o-aOpo?  (sauros)  =  a 
lizard,  and  elfio?  (eidos)  =  form,  appearance.] 

A,  As  adj. :  Resembling  a  lizard ;  lizard- 
like, 

"Families  of  sauroid  or  reptile  flshea."  — FuffA 
Miller  :  Old  lied  Sandstone,  ch,  iv. 

t  B,  As  substantive  : 

Zool.  <&  Palceont. :  A  Hume  sometimes  given 
to  fishes  which  approacn  saurians  in  structure 
or  external  conformation.  Tlie  members  of 
the  families  Lepidosteidae  and  Sturionidsp  are 
recent,  and  those  of  Saurichthyidae,  the  Sau- 
rodipteridee,  &c.,  fossil  examples. 

"  In  the  waters  of  the  Transition  period,  the  Sau- 
raids  and  Sharks  constituted  the  chief  voraeioua 
forma  destined  to  fulfil  the  important  office  of  check- 
ing excessive  increase  of  the  inferior  families."— Siuft- 
land:  tieology  &  Mineral.,  i.  235. 

s^ur-6Jd-ich'-nite,  s.  [Eng.  sauroid,  and 
ichnite.]    The  footprint  of  a  saurian. 

sau-rop'-o-da,  s.  pi.  [Pref.  sauro-,  and  Gr. 
•trails  (pous),  genit.  ttoSos  (podos)  =  a  foot.] 

Palceont. :  According  to  Marsh,  an  order  of 
Dinosauria,  which  he  raises  to  a  class.  Fore 
and  hind  limbs  nearly  equal;  feet  plantigrade, 
pentadactyle,  ungulate ;  anterior  vertebra 
opisthocoelian ;  sternal  bones  paired ;  pre- 
maxillaries  with  teeth.  Tlxey  were  herbivo- 
rous, and  attained  their  greatest  development 
in  the  Jurassic.  Families  :  Atlantosauridae, 
Diptodocidse,  and  Morosauridae. 

s^u-rop' -si-da,  s.  pi.    [Sauropsis.] 

Zool.  :  A  primary  group  or  province  of 
Vertebrata,  comprising  Reptiles  and  Birds, 
An  epidermic  skeleton,  in  the  form  of  scales 
or  feathers,  is  almost  always  present.  The 
centra  of  the  vertebraa  are  ossified,  but  have 
no  terminal  epiphyses ;  the  skull  has  a  conl- 
pletely  ossified  occipital  segment.  Mandible 
always  present,  and  each  lamus  consists  of 
an  articular  ossification,  connected  with  the 
skull  by  a  quadrate  bone.  Theapparentankle- 
joint  is  situated  between  the  proximal  and 
distal  divisions  of  the  tarsus,  not  between  the 
tibia  and  the  astragalus,  as  in  the  Mammalia. 
The  heart  is  tri-  or  quadri-locular,  and  some 
of  the  blood  corpuscles  are  red,  oval,  aild 
nucleated.  Respiration  is  never  effected  by 
means  of  branchiae,  but  after  birth  is  pep- 
formed  by  lungs.  The  cerebral  hemispheres 
are  never  united  by  a  corpus  ccdlosum.  The 
reproductive  organs  open  into  the  cloaca  ;  the 
oviduct  is  a  Fallopian  tube,  with  a  uterina 
dilatation  in  the  lower  part.  All  are  ovipar-  ^ 
ous  or  ovoviviparous  ;  there  are  no  mammary  ' 
glands  ;  the  embryo  has  an  amnion  and  a  large 
respiratory  allantuis,  and  is  nourished  at  the 
expense  of  the  massive  vitellus.  (H%ixley : 
Anat.  Vert.  Anim.,  ch.  iii.) 

S^l-rop'-sis»  s.     [Pref.  saur-,  and  Gr.   oi/fit 

(opsis)  ~  appearance.  ] 

Palceont.  :  A  genus  of  Caturidse,  with  one 
species  from  the  Great  Oolite,  and  one  from 
the  Lower  Jurassic. 

t  sau-rop-ter-yg'-i-a,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.. 
from  Gr.  o-aupos  (sauros)  =  a  lizard,  and 
nrepv^  (jtterux),  genit.  nTepvyos  (ptemgos)  =  a 
wing.] 

Palceont.  :  Owen's  name  for  the  Plesio- 
sauria  (q.v.). 

sau-ro-ramph'-iis,  s.  [Pref.  sauro-,  and 
Gr.  pdjui^os  (rhamphos)  =  a  beak,  a  bill.] 

Palceont. :  A  genus  of  Hoplopleuridte,  having 
the  lower  jaw  produced  beyond  the  upper. 
It  appears  in  the  Chalk,  and  extends  into  the 
Tertiary. 

s4ur-or'-ni-the§,  s.  pi.  [Pref.  saur-,  and 
Gr.  opvi<;  (ornis),  genit.  opvLOos  (ornithos)  = 
a  bird.] 

Palceont. :  A  sub-class  of  Birds,  with  a 
single  order  Saururte  (q.v.).  Caudal  vertebra 
numerous ;  tail  longer  than  the  body,  and 
not  terminated  by  a  plough-share  bone. 

8^U-r6-ster'-non,  s.  [Pref.  sauro-,  and  Gr. 
a-repfov  (sternon)  =  the  breast.] 

Palceont. :  A  genus  of  Laceitilians,  from 
strata  in  Africa  believed  to  be  of  Triassic  age. 

*"  sau-roth'-er-a,    s.      [Pref.  sauro-,  and  Gr. 
6i}pd(o  (th5rad)=  to  hunt.] 
Omith :  Ground  Cuckoo,  the  typical  family 


boil,  ho^;  poiit,  j^l;  cat,  9ell,  chorus,  9hin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as;  expect,  Xenophon,  e^ist.    ph  =  & 
-cian.  -tian  =  shaB.    -tion,  -sion  =  shun ;  -fion,  -sion  =  zhiin.    -clous,  -tlous,  -sious  =  shiis.    -ble,  -die,  <fec.  =  bel,  deU 
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flaurotherinsB— savagely 


of  Saurotherinse  (q.v.).     Saurothera  vetula  in- 
habits Jamaicaj  St.  Domingo,  &c. 

•fiAu-roth-e-ri'-nse,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  muro- 
Gurifl.) ;  Lat.  fem.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -iTME.] 

Omith. :  A  snb-family  of  Cuculida;,  allied 
to  Coccyzinffi,  but  having  bill  longer  and 
straighter,  and  the  upper  mandible  curved 
only  at  the  tip.  Found  in  Tropical  America, 
where  they  live  principally  on  the  ground 
feeding  on  caterpillars,  lizards,  young  rats, 
small  birds,  &c 

•&u-ru-ra'-9e-se,  ?.p^.  [Mod.  Lat.  saurur(^us); 
Lat.  fein.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -acece.] 

BoL:  Saumrads ;  an  order  of  Hypogynous  Ex- 
ogens,  alliance  Piperales.  Herbaceous  marsh- 
plants  ;  leaves,  alternate,  stipulate ;  flowers 
in  spikes,  naked,  seated  upon  a  scale ;  stamens, 
three  to  six;  ovaries,  three  or  four,  more  or 
less  distinct,  each  with  an  ascending  ovule ; 
fruit,  four  fleshy  indehiscent  nuts,  or  a  three- 
or  four-celled  capsule.  Known  genera,  four ; 
species,  seven.  From  North  America,  China, 
and  the  north  of  India.    {LiTuiley.) 

Seiu-rii'-rad,  s.     [Mod.  Lat.  sa?frur(us);  Eng. 
sufl".  -ad.] 
Bot.  (PL):  The  Saururace3e(q.v.). 


sau-ru'-rse,  s.  pi. 

ovpd  {oura)  =  a  tail. 


[Pref.    saur-,   and    Gr. 


ARCHiEOPTERYX. 
{As  restored  by  Oioen.) 


Palceont. :  Lizard-tailed 
Birds,  made  by  Huxley 
a  sub-class  of  Aves.  The 
metacarpals  are  well-de- 
veloped, notanchylosed. 
The  caudal  vertebrae  are 
numerous  and  large,  so 
that  the  caudal 
region  is  longer 
than  tlie  body, 
whereas  i  n 
other  birds  it  is 
shoi-ter.  Furcu- 
lum  complete 
and  strong; 
foot  extremely 
passerine ;  skull 
and  sternum  unknown.  (Proe.  Zool.  Soc,  1807, 
p.  418.)  It  contains  the  single  genus  Archee- 
opteryx  (q.v.).  • 

sHu-ru'-riis,  s.    [Saurur^.] 

Bot.  :  The  typical  genusof  SaururaceEe  (q.v). 
The  root  of  Saurunis  cermius,  made  into  a 
poultice,  is  applied,  in  the  United  States,  in 
pleurisy.  The  scientific  name  is  in  allusion 
to  the  form  of  the  flower-spike. 

sSrll'-rus,  s.     [Sauria,] 

1.  Ichthy. :  A  genus  of  Scopelidae  (q.v.), 
with  fifteen  species  of  small  size,  from  the 
shores  of  tropical  and  sub-tropicai  regions. 
It  includes  a  sub-genus  Saurida. 

2.  PaZceont. :  Hemisaurida,  from  the  Chalk 
of  Comen,  Istria,  is  allied  to  this  genus. 

Bau'-ry,  s.    [Satjrus.] 

Ichthy.  :  Scombresox  saury,  called  also  the 
Skipper,  not  uncommon  on  the  British  coast. 
It  is  from  twelve  to  eighteen  inches  long, 
about  an  inch  in  depth,  and  the  jaw  has  a 
hinge  movement  as  in  Belone.  The  name  is 
sometimes  extended  to  the  whole  genus 
Scombresox  (q.v.). 

sau'-sage  (age  as  ig),  *  8au'-9idge, 
*  saul-sage,  s.  [Fr.  saucisse  (O.  Fr.  saul- 
cisse,  from  Low  Lat.  salcitia,  from  Lat.  salsicium 
^  a  sausage,  from  salsits  =  salted.]  [Sauce,  s.] 
Au  article  of  food  consisting  of  a  roll  or  ball, 
made  commonly  of  pork  or  veal,  and  some- 
times of  beef,  minced  very  small,  with  salt 
and  spice.  Generally  it  is  stuffed  into  skins, 
sometimes  only  rolled  in  flour. 

sausage-meat,  s.  The  minced  meat  of 
which  sausages  are  composed. 

"  The  beat  sausn^ges  were  obtained  from  ehops  the 
proprietors  of  which  did  iiot  object  to  selliD^  to  their 
customers  tautage-meat."~Bli/th :  IHct.  of  Hygiene, 
V.  506. 

sausage  -  poison,  s.  The  poisonous 
agent  or  principle  existing  in  sausages  made 
or  kept  under  certain  unknown  conditions. 
It  has  been  regarded  as  an  empyreumatic  oil, 
as  an  acid  formed  in  consequence  of  a  modi- 
fied process  of  putrefaction,  and  as  the  effect 
of  a  fungus,  Sardna  hotulina. 

"  The  nature  of  this  tauiage-poison  has  been  a  sub- 
ject of  much  dlscuBsion."—  Woodman  &  Tidy :  forensic 
Medicine,  p.  542. 


sausage-poisoning,  s.  A  form  of  nar- 
cotico- irritant  poisoning  which  sometimes 
follows  the  consumption  of  sausages.     [Sau- 

SAOE-POISON.] 

"  Four  hundred  cases  of  iau^age-poixoning  are  stated 
to  have  occurred  in  Wurtemburg  alone  iu  the  last 
fifty  years."— B/y(A ;  Diet,  of  Hygiene,  p.  506. 

sausage-roll,  s.  Meat  prepared  as  for 
sausages,  enveloped  in  a  roll  of  paste,  and 
cooked. 

"  He  had  nothing  but  a  sausage-roll  for  his  dinner." 
—E.  J.  Worboise :  Sissie.  ch.  xx. 

t  sausage-shaped,  a. 

Bot. :  Long,  cylindrical,  hollow,  curved  in- 
wards at  each  end,  as  the  corolla  of  some 
Ericas. 

*  sause-fleme,  s.  [Lat.  salsum  =  sa,lt,  and 
phlegma  =  phlegm.]  An  eruption  of  red  spots 
or  scab  on  the  face. 

*  sause-flemed,  a.  [Eng.  sav^ejlumie) ;  -etZ.] 
Having  au  eruption  of  red  spots  or  scabs  on 
the  face. 

Saus'-siire  (au  as  6),  j<.  [Horace  Benedict 
de  Saussure  (1740-1799),  physicist  and  Alpino 
explorer,  who  invented  the  instrument.]  (See 
etyra.  and  compound. 

Saussure's  hygrOi.      ^r,  s.    The  Hair 

hygrometer. 

sauss-u-re'-a  (au  as  6),  s.  [Named  after 
H.  B.  'Saussure  (q.v.),  and  his  father,  who 
wrote  on  agriculture,] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Carlinege,  Herbs,  with 
corymbose  purple  or  violet  heads ;  bracts  all 
unarmed ;  anthei-s  with  a  long  acute  appendage. 
Known  apecies,  about  furty-five.  The  seeds  of 
S.  candicafhs  are  collected  in  the  Punjaub  for 
medicinal  purposes ;  S.  Lappa,  called  also 
Aplotaxis  Lappa  and  Aucklandm  Costus,  is  be- 
lieved to  be  the  Costus  of  the  ancients 
[CosTUs,  I.  (1)],  and  has  long  been  used  in 
Hindoo  medicine. 

sauss'-u-rite  (au  aa  6),  s.     [After  de  Saus- 
sure, who  first  found  and  described  it ;  suff". 
ite  (Min.).'] 
Mineralogy : 

1.  A  variety  of  Zoisrte  (q.v.)  containing 
soda.     F(Jund  in  the  vicinity  of  Lake  Geneva. 

2.  The  compact  to  crypto-crystalline  fels- 
pathic  constituent  of  gabbros,  formerly  re- 
garded as  a  variety  of  Labradorite  by  some 
mineralogists,  and  as  oligoclase  by  others. 
Lately  shown  by  the  microscope  not  to  be  a 
homogeneous  mineral,  but  a  mixture  of  fel- 
spars. 

saussurlte-gabbro,  i. 

Petrol. :  A  gabbro  (q.v.)  in  which  the  saus- 
suritic  form  of  felspar  is  present. 

Saut,  It.  &  s.     [Salt,  u,.  &  s.].    (Scotch.) 

*  saut, '^  saute,  s.    [Fr.]    An  assault. 

"  Oft-wounding  at  sautes." 

Lydgate:  Complaint  of  a  Black  Knight. 

sau-tel'-lus,  s.  [Latinised  from  Fr.  sautelle 
=  a  vine  shoot,  transplanted  with  its  root ; 
sauter  =  to  leap,  to  spring.] 

Bot. :  A  deciduous  bulb  formed  in  the  axils 
of  the  leaves,  or  around  the  summit  of  a  root. 

*  sau'-ter,  ».    [Psalter.) 

sau'-ter-elle,  s.    [Fr.] 

StoTie-working :  A  mason's  implement,  used 
in  tracing  and  fonning  angles. 

Sau-terne',  s.  [Fr.]  A  kind  of  white  Bor- 
deaux wine,  made  from  grapes  grown  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Sauternes,  in  the  depart- 
ment of  Gironde. 

saut'-fit,  s.   [Sadltfat.]  A  salt  dish.  (Scotch.) 

*  sau-trle,  *  sau-try, ».    [Psaltery.] 

sau-vag'-e-ad,  s.    [Sauvagesia.] 

Bot.  (PI.) :  The  Sauvagesiacese  (q.v.).  (Lind- 
ley.) 

S^U-va-ge'-si-a,  s.  [Named  after  Francis 
Bossier  de  Sauvages,  a  physician  of  Mont- 
pellier,  and  a  friend  of  Linnaeus.] 

Bot.  :  The  typical  genus  of  Sauvagesiaceae 
(q.v.).  Sauvagesia  erecta,  the  Herb  of  St. 
Martin,  is  very  mucilaginous,  and  has  been 
used  in  ophthalmia,  in  disorders  of  the 
bowels,  and  slight  inflammation  of  the  bladder. 


fl4u-va-ge-s3[-a'-98-fiB,  s.  pi     [Mod.   Lat 

sauvagesi(a)*  Lat.  fem.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -acecB.] 

Bot. :  Sauvageads  ;  an  order  of  Hypogynous 
Exogens,  alliance  Violales.  Smooth  shrubs 
or  annual  herbs,  with  simple,  alternate,  nearly 
sessile  leaves,  and  fringed  stipules ;  inflor- 
escence generally  a  terminal  panicle  or  a 
raceme;  sepals  five;  petals  five,  deciduous; 
stamens  definite  or  indefinite,  some  occasion- 
ally becoming  petaloid  scales ;  ovary  free, 
with  three  parietal  placentee ;  fruit  capsular, 
three- valved,  one-  or  three-celled  ;  seeds  small, 
oblong,  pitted.  Known  genera  three,  species 
fifteen,  from  the  warmer  parts  of  America, 

*  sauve-garde,  s.    [Safeguard.] 

*  saV-a-ble,  *  save'-a-ble,  a.  [Eng.  save; 
•able.]'  Capable  of  being  saved. 

"  And  a  man  cannot  ordinarily  know  that  he  is  in  a 
gaveable  condition."— ^er.  Taylor :  Sermons,  vol.  Hi., 
ser.  L 

*  sav'-a-ble-ness,  *  save'-a-ble-ness,  a. 

[Eng.  'savable;  -ness.l    The  quality  or  state  of 
being  savable  ;  capability  of  being  saved. 

"  So  much  as  concerns  the  main  question,  now  in 
agitation  about  the  savableness  o(  Protestants."— 
Chillingioorth :  Religion  of  Protestants.    (Concl 

sav'-age  (age  as  ig),  *  sal-vage,  *  sau- 
vage,  a.  &  s.  [O.  Fr.  scdvage,  savaige  (Fr. 
sauvage),  from  Lat.  silvaticus=  belonging  to  a 
wood,  wild  ;  silva  —  a  wood  ;  Sp.  salvage  ; 
Ital.  salvaggio,  salvatico.] 

A.  As  adjective : 

1.  Pertaining  to  the  forest  or  country;, 
wild,  uncultivated,  desolate. 

"  With  a  tumultuous  waste  of  huge  hill-tops 
Before  ua ;  savage  region  I " 

Wordsworth  :  Excursion,  bk.  a, 

2.  Wild,  untamed,  fierce,  violent. 

"  In  time  the  savage  bull  doth  bear  the  yoke." 

Shakesp. :  Afuch  Ado  A  bout  Jfothing,  L  L 

3.  Beastly,  brutal. 

"  HU  lustful  eye  or  savage  heart." 

Shakesp.  :  Richard  III.,  HL  5. 

4.  Pertaining  to  man  in  a  state  of  nature; 
wild,  uncivilized,  untaught,  rude,  barbarous 

"  Like  a  rude  and  savage  man  of  Ind." 

Shakesp. :  Love's  Labour's  Lost,  v.  8. 

5.  Cruel,  fierce,  ferocious,  pitiless. 

"  A  savage  and  obdurate  nature."— JfacauZaj  .-  Bitt. 
Eng.,  ch.  xi, 

6.  Enraged  on  account  of  provocation  re- 
ceived.   (Colloq.) 

B,  -4s  substantive : 

1.  A  human  being  in  a  state  of  natural 
rudeness  ;  one  who  is  uncivilized  or  untaught 
in  mind  or  manners. 

"  With  savages  aud  men  of  Ind." 

Shakesp. :  Tempest,  ii.  2. 

%  Darwin  (Descent  of  Man,  pp.  28-33)  shows 
that  the  uniformity  of  appearance  and  cha- 
racteristics said  to  exist  among  savages  has 
been  much  exaggerated.  Some  retain  the  pre- 
hensile power  of  the  feet ;  their  open-air  life 
makes  them  as  a  rule  long-sighted ;  their 
imitative  powers  are  great,  as  is  their  fond- 
ness for  rough  music,  and  they  pay  -atten- 
tion to  personal  appearance.  Their  state  of 
morality  is  low.  Continual  wars,  infanticide, 
want  of  food,  and  exposure  to  the  weather, 
are  powerful  checks  on  their  increase. 

*  2.  A  wild  beast. 

"  The  grim  savage,  to  his  rifled  den 
Too  late  returning,  snutfa  the  track  of  men." 

Pope :  Homer ;  Iliad  xviii.  378. 

3.  A  person  of  extreme  brutality  or  ferocity ; 
a  barbarian.    (Colloq.) 

%  Puttenham  in  1580  ranked  this  among 
words  of  quite  recent  introduction  into  the 
language. 

s^V-age  (age  as  ig),  *  sal-vage,  v.t.  &.  i. 
[Savage,  a.] 
A.  Transitive : 

*  1.  To  make  wild  or  savage. 

"  Whose  bloodle  breast  so  sauag'd  out  of  kind." 

Mirrour  for  Afagistrates,  p.  4*2. 

2,  To  bite,  tear,  or  cut :  as,  A  horse  savages 
a  man. 

*  S.  Intrans. :  To  act  like  a  savage. 
Though  the  blindnesH  of  some  ferities  have  savaged 


s3.v'-age-ly  (age  as  ig),  adv.    [Eng.  savage  ; 
-ly.] 

1.  In    a    savage    manner;    like  »  savage; 
cruelly,  inhumanly. 

*'  Your  castle  is  surpris'd,  your  wife  and  bahes 
Savagely  slaughtei-'d."    Shakesp. :  .Vacbeth,  Iv.  3. 

2.  With  extreme  passion  ;  fiercely,  (Colloq.) 


£tte,  fat,  f^e,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go.  pHt, 
or,  wove,  w^lf;  work,  whd,  son ;  mute,  cub,  ciire,  ^nlte,  cur,  rule,  fall ;  try,  S^lan.    99,  oe  =  e ;  ey  =  a ;  qu  =  lrP7. 


savageness— savings 
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O&v'-age-nesa  (age  as  ig),  *.  [Eng.  savage; 
-Tiess.) 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  savage,  wild, 
or  uncivilized ;  wildness. 

2.  Fierceness,  inhumanity,  ferocity,  cruelty. 
"The  lavagencss  of  bla  own  nature."— Jfocaitiay ; 

nut.  £ng.,  ch.  xiv. 

a&V-a^-GT-f  (ag  as  ig),  s.  [Eng.  savage;  -ry.] 
1.  The  state  of  being  savage,  wild,  or  un- 
civilized ;  barbarism. 

"  We  have  not  come  out  from  savagery  into  civiliza- 
tion. "—Scrt6ner's  Magazine,  Oct.,  1378,  p.  895. 

•  2.  Wild  growth. 

"  The  coulter  rests. 
That  should  deracinate  such  savagery" 

Shakesp. :  Henri/  f^-  v.  2, 

3.  Savage  conduct ;  cruelty,  ferocity,  bar- 
barity, rowdyism. 

"  The  popular  belief  that  savagfiry  is  a  venial  offence 
vheu  political  excitement  runs  high.'— Qlobe,  Oct  12, 
1685. 

•  8av'-ag-i§m  (ag  as  ig),  s.  [Eng.  savag(e) ; 
-ism.]  The  state  of  men  while  uncivilized ; 
the  condition  of  human  beings  in  tlieir  natural 
rudeness  and  wildness  ;  barbarism. 

"  To  pass  from  savagitm  to  civilization. "—  IF. 
Taylor :  Survey  of  German  Poetry,  it.  295. 

Ba-van'-na,  sg.-van'-nali,  s.  [Sp.  sabana 
=  a  sheet"for  a  bed  .  .  ."  a  large  plain,  from 
Lat.  sabamnn,  =  a  lineu  cloth,  a  towel,  from 
Gr.  adfiavov  (saianou).]  An  extensive  open 
plain,  covered  with  natural  vegetation,  yield- 
ing pasturage  in  the  wet  season,  and  often 
havmg  a  growth  of  nndershrubs.  The  word 
is  chiefly  used  in  tropical  America. 

" SavannaJis  are  clear  pieces  of  land  without  woods ; 
not  because  more  barren  tliau  the  wood-laud,  for  they 
arc  frequently  spots  of  as  good  land  .is  auy,  and  often 
are  iutcrmixt  with  wQoil-ia.nd."—Dampier:  Voyaget 
(au.  1C83). 

savannah  -  blackbird,   savannah- 

bird,   S.      [CnOTOPHAGUS.] 


savannah-flower,  s. 

Bot.  :   Various  species  of  Echites. 
IndUin.) 


{West 


BS-V-ant  (nt  as  n),  s.  [Fr. ,  pr.  par.  of  savoir 
=  to  know.]  A  man  of  learning  or  science; 
a  man  eminent  for  his  acquirements. 

SaV-art,  s.  [Named  after  Savart  Felix,  1791- 
1841.]    (See  etym.  and  compound.) 

*  Savart's  toothed-wheel,  s. 

Acoustics :  An  apparatus  for  ascertaining 
the  number  of  vibrations  corresponding  to  a 
given  note.  It  consi-sts  of  an  oak  frame,  with 
two  wheels  connected  by  a  strap.  One  is 
toothed,  and  is  made  to  revolve  rapidly  by 
means  of  a  multiplying  wheel,  with  the  effect 
of  making  a  card  fixed  on  the  frame  to  vibrate 
as  each  tooth  strikes  it.  An  indicator  shows 
the  number  of  revolutions  of  the  wheel,  and 
consequently  the  number  of  vibrations  in  a 
given  time.  It  is  now  superseded  by  the 
syren  (q.v.). 

flave,  *sauve,  v.t.  &  i.     [Fr.  sauver,  from  Lat. 
salvo  =  to  make  safe;  salvus  =^  safe  (q.v.); 
Sp.  &  Port.  saU-ar ;  Ital.  salvare.] 
A.  Transitive : 

1.  To  preserve,  as  from  injury,  destruction, 
or  harm  of  any  kind;  to  snatch,  keep,  or 
rescue  from  impending  evil  or  danger. 

"  0  good  old  man  !  even  from  the  grave 
Thy  spirit  cuuld  thy  master  save." 

Scott :  Marmion,  vi  8. 

2.  Specif. :  To  deliver  or  redeem  from  final 
and  everlasting  destruction  ;  to  redeem. 

"Christ  Jesus  came  into  the  world  to  save  sinners," 

—1  Timathy  I  IS. 

3.  To  deliver,  to  rescue,  to  guard  ;  to  pre- 
serve from  the  power  or  influence  of  a  person 
or  thing :  as,  Save  me  from  my  friends. 

4.  To  keep  undamaged  or  untouched. 

"Could'st  tbou  lave  nothing?  didst  thou  give  them 
aAV—Shakcap.  :  Lear,  lii.  4. 

5.  To  hinder  from  being  spent  or  lost ;  to 
secure  from  loss  or  waste. 

"To  save  the  blood  on  either  aide." 

Shakesp. :  \  Eenry  17.,  v.  1. 

6.  To  reserve  and  lay  by  ;  to  gather  up ;  to 
lioard. 

"  The  thrifty  hire  I  saved  under  your  father." 

Shakesp. :  As  You  Like  It,  il.  3. 

7.  To  spare ;  to  keep  from  doing  or  suffer- 
ing.   (With  a  double  object.) 

"You  have  saved  me  a  day's  Journey,"— 5ftaftfl*p..' 
Coriolanus,  iv,  3. 

8.  To  obviate  or  prevent  the  necessity  or 
use  of:  as,  A  stitch  in  time  saves  nine. 


0.  To  prevent  or  obviate  the  occurrence  of. 
"  Will  you  not  speak  to  save  a  lady's  blusb  t " 

Dryden.    [Todd.) 

10.  To  take  or  use  opportunely,  so  as  not  to 
lose  ;  to  take  advantage  of;  to  catch  ;  not  to 
lose. 

"The  same  persons,  who  were  chief   confidants  to 
Oromwell,  foreseeing  a  reatoratiun,  seized  the  castles 
in  Ireland,  .iust  saving  the  tide,  and  putting  in  a  stock 
of  merit  sutficieut."— Swi^i. 
B,  Intrans. :  To  be  economical  or  saving. 
^  (1)  God  save  the  mark.     [Mark,  s.  Tf  (1).] 
(2)  To  save  appearances  :  To  preserve  a  good 
external    appearance ;    to    do    soinetliing   to 
obviate  or  prevent  exposure  or  embarrassment. 

save,  prep.  &  conj.     [Save,  v.] 

A.  As  prep. :  (From  the  Fr.  sav/,  in  such 
phrases  as  savf  mon  droit  =  my  right  being 
reservei.1).  Except,  saving;  leaving  out;  not 
including. 

"  For  btotherless  she  was,  save  In  tho  name 
Har  infant  friendship  had  bestow'd  on  hiia." 
Byron :  The  Dream,  2, 

B.  As  conj. :  Except,  unless. 

*  save-reverence,  exciam.  A  kind  of 
apologutical  apostruplie  when  anything  might 
be  thought  filthy  offlndecent.  (Often  coiTupted 
into  Sir-reverev      ■  [Reverence,  s.] 

*  save,  s.     [L      salvia.]    The  herb  sage. 

save'-all,  s.     [Eng.  save,  and  all.] 

1.  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  One  who  or  that  which  saves  or  prevents 
things  from  being  lost  or  wasted. 

"  These  poultry  as  they  are  fed  with  what  would 
otherwise  be  lost,  are  a  mere  saveaU."— Smith :  Wealth 
of  Nations,  bk.  1.,  ch.  xi. 

2.  Specif. :  A  contrivance  to  hold  a  candle- 
end  in  a  candlestick  while  burning.  It  may 
consist  of  a  little  tube  and  flaring  collar,  or  a 
circular  piece  of  porcelain  with  a  spike  on 
which  the  candle-end  is  fixed. 

"  A  candlestick,  snuff-dish,  and  saveall, 
Aud  thus  his  household  goods  you  have  all." 

Swift :  True  &  Faithful  Inventory, 

11,  Technically: 

1.  Naiit.  :  A  strip  of  canvas  which  may  be 
laced  to  a  sail  to  fill  the  roach  or  upward 
curve  of  the  foot  of  the  sail. 

2.  Paper :  A  trough  in  a  paper  -  making 
machine  which  collects  any  pulp  that  may 
have  slopped  over  the  edge  of  the  wire  cloth 
in  the  Fourdrinier  machine. 

sS-V-e-loy^,  *  cer-ve-las,  *  cer-ve-lat,  s. 

[O.  Fr.  cervelet  (Fr.  cervelas),  from  Ital.  cervel- 
latta,  cervelata  =  a  short  thick  sausage,  so 
called  from  origmally  containing  brains,  from 
Ital.  cervello;  Lat.  cerebellum  =  brain.]  A 
highly  seasoned  dried  sausage,  made  of  salted 
pork. 

sav'-er,  s.    [Eng.  save,  v. ;  -er.] 

1.  One  who  saves  or  rescues  from  danger  or 
destruction ;  a  saviour. 

*2.  One  who  escapes  loss,  though  without 
gain. 

"  He  puts  the  gain  of  Britain  in  a  scale, 
Which  weighing  with  the  loss  of  Emmeline, 
He  thiuks  ne"3  scarce  a  saver." 

Dryden :  King  Arthur,  ii. 

3.  One  who  saves  money ;  one  who  is 
economical ;  one  who  lays  up  or  hoards  ;  an 
economizer. 

"By  nature  far  from  profusion,  and  yet  a  greater 
sparer  than  a  saver." —  Wotton. 

*  save-te,  s.    [Safety.] 

sav'-i-cu,  sav'-a-cu,  sab'-i-cA,  s.    [From 

Cuban  name  sad'icw.]  The  wood  of  Lysiloma 
Sabicu,  formerly  Acacia  proxima  Mordi. 

sav'-in,  sav'-me,  tsab'-ine,  *sav-eine, 

s.  [A.S.  safinai,  from  Lat.  sabinus,  sabina  = 
the  savin.] 

1.  Bot.  :  Juniperus  Sabina,  a  bush  or  low 
tree,  with  small,  scale-like  leaves,  and  light, 
bluish  -  green  fruit.  A  native  of  Central 
Europe  and  parts  of  Asia ;  cultivated  in 
Britain,  where  the  tops  are  collected  in  spring. 

2.  Pharm. :  Savin  is  an  irritant  externally 
and  internally,  and  an  emmenagogue.  There 
is  an  English  oil  of  savin,  a  tincture  of  savin, 
and  an  ointment  of  savin. 

savin-oil,  s. 

Chem.  :  A  volatile  oil  obtained  by  distilling 
the  berries  of  the  savin,  Juniperus  Sabina^ 
with  water.  It  is  mobile,  almost  colourless, 
becomes  resinous,  yellow,  and  viscid  on  ex- 
posure to  the  ail',  has  a  sharp  aromatic  taste 


and  pungent  odour.  Absolute  alcohol  dis- 
solves it  ill  all  proportions,  and  forms  a  clear 
solution  with  two  jiarts  rectified  spiiit.  Sp. 
gr.  =  0-91  to  0-94.  it  is  regarded  as  polymeric 
with  oil  of  turpentine,  CioHie-  The  fresh 
berries  yield  10  per  cent,  of  oil. 

savin-tree,  s. 

Bot. :  (1)  Ccesalpinia  bijuga ;  (2)  Fagara 
lentiscifolia. 

sav'-ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  s.,  &  prep.     [Save,  v.] 

A.  As  pr.  par.  :  (See  the  verb). 

B.  As  adjective : 

1.  Preserving  from  danger,  evil,  or  destruc-  ■ 
tion ;  redemptory. 

2.  Economical,  economizing,  frugal;  not 
lavish  or  wasteful. 

"  She  loved  money;  for  she  was  saving,  and  applied 
her  fortune  to  pay  John's  clamorous  debts."— ^r6«tft- 
not :  Hist,  of  John  Bull. 

*3.  Bringing  back  in  returns  the  amount  or 
sum  employed  or  expended ;  incurring  no 
loss,  though  not  producing  any  gain. 

"  Silvio,   fiudiug  bis  application  unsuccessful,   waa 

resolved  to  make  a  Basing  bargain ;  and  since  he  could 
not  get  the  widow's  eatjite,  to  recover  what  he  had 
laid  out  of  his  own."— Addison, 

4.  Reserving,  as  some  right,  title,  or  claim : 
as,  a  saving  clause. 

C.  As  substantive : 

1.  Something  kept  from  being  apent,  ex- 
pended, or  lost ;  that  which  is  saved.  (Gen- 
erally in  the  plural.) 

*  2.  An  exception,  a  reservation. 

"  There  may  be  room  for  a  saving  in  equity  from  the 
seventy  of  the  common  law  of  Parmissus,  as  well  as  of 
the  Kinij's  Bench." — Lunsdt^wne :  BHtish  Enchantera 
(Pref.J. 

I>,  As  preposition : 

1.  Save,  except ;  with  the  exception  of; 
excepting. 

2.  With  all  due  respect  to;  without  dis- 
respect to. 

"Saving  your  reverence,  a  husband,' 

Shakesp. :  Much  Ado,  iii.  i. 

sav'-ing-ly,  adv.     [Eng.  saving  ;  -ly.] 

1.  In  a  saving  manner ;  with  frugality  or 
economy. 

*  2.  So  as  to  be  finally  saved  from  everlast- 
ing death. 

"They  are  capable  of  heing  savingly  bom  of  wata 
and  the  spirit."—  W^aterland  :  Works,  vi.  367. 

sav'-mg-ness,  s.    [Eng.  saving;  -ness.] 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  saving ; 

economy,  thrift,  frugality. 
*2.  Tendency  to  promote  eternal  salvation ; 

salvation. 

"The  safety  aud  savingness  which  it  pronuseth."— 
Brevint :  Saul  &  Samuel  (Praf.,  p.  v.), 

sav'-ing^,  s.pl.    [Saving,  C,  1.] 

savings-bank,  s.  A  bank  the  primary 
object  of  which  is  to  encourage  thrift  and 
saving  among  the  poorer  classes.  The  fii-st 
suggewtion  of  savings-banks  was  made  by  Defoe 
in  1697,  and  the  first  to  be  established  was  that 
of  Brumath  in  Franco  in  1765.  In  Germany 
the  first  savings-bank  was  founded  at  Hamburg 
in  1778.  Others  were  soon  after  founded;  at 
Berne  in  Switzerland  in  1787,  at  Kiel  in  Den- 
mark in  1796,  aud  in  other  cities  of  Europe. 
The  finjt  step  towards  a  savings-bank  in  Eng-- 
land  was  made  in  1799,  by  Rev.  Joseph  Smith, 
of  Wendover,  who  offeied  to  receive  small 
sums  from  his  parishoners  to  be  returned  at 
Christmas  with  interest.  Others  followed  with 
similar  philanthropic  efforts,  but  the  fivst  one 
organized  un  thorough  business  principles?  was 
the  Parish  Bank  Friendly  Society,  establislied 
by  the  Rev.  Henry  Duncan,  at  Bnthwell  in 
Dumfriesshire  in  1810.  He  published  an 
account  of  this  institution,  aud  the  idea  was 
quickly  taken  up  in  other  localities,  so  that  by 
1817  seventy  savings-banks  had  been  establishd 
in  England.  The  first  to  be  founded  in  the 
United  States  was  in  1816  when  the  Philadel- 
phia Savings  Fund  Society,  suggested  by  Condy 
Ragnet,  was  established  iu  Philadelphia.  In 
the  same  year  the  Boston  Savings-Bank  was 
started,  and  in  1819  one  was  established  in 
New  York.  The  system  has  since  then  been 
established  in  all  parts  of  the  civilized  worliJ, 
except  in  Germany  (where  institutions  of  a 
different  character  replace  it),  the  banks  being 
numerous  and  the  aggregate  sum  of  savings 
very  great.  In  1825  there  were  15  savings-banks 
in  the  United  States,  with  16,931  depositore 
aud  $2,.'J37,082  depositH.  In  1890  there  were 
about  850  banks,  with  4,258,623  depositors  and 
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$1,524,844,506  deposits.  Post  OfBce  savings- 
banks  were  ostabliahed  in  1861  iu  Britain,  and 
have  been  continued  to  the  present  day,  with 
much  success.  This  system  has  not  been 
adopted  in  the  United  States.  There  is  also  in 
Britain  a  Government  Annuity  and  Insurance 
system  which  is  very  cIo^t■ly  connected  with 
the  savings-banks,  and  which  has  proved  of 
great  benefit. 

sav'-iouT  (i  as  y),  *  saveoure,  s.     [O.  Fr. 

saveor,  salveor  {Ft.  sauvear),  from  Lat.  sdlva- 
torem;  accus.  of  salvator  =  one  who  saves, 
from  salvo  =  to  save  (q.v.);  Sp.  it  Port. 
Salvador;  Ital.  salvatore.] 

1.  One  who  saves,  preserves,  or  rescues  from 
danger,  evil,  or  destruction  ;  a  preserver. 

2.  Specif. :  Jesus  Clirist,  the  Redeemer  of 
mankind. 

*sav'-iour-ess  (i  as  y),  s.  [Eng.  saviowr; 
•ess.]    A  female  saviour. 

"  One  snys  to  tbe  blessed  Virgin,  0  Savioureue,  save 
me  I  "—Bishop  Ball :  .Vo  Peace  imth  Rome. 

Ba'-vite,  6.  [After  M.  Sav(i)  ;  suff.  ite  (itfin.).] 
Mill.  :  Avariety of  Natrolite(q.v.)supposed 
to  contain  a  considerable  proportion  of  mag- 
nesia, but  Sella  has  shown  that  the  crystals 
are  those  of  normal  natrolite,  and  that  the 
magnesia  is  probably  derived  from  the  ser- 
pentine with  which  it  is  associated  at  Capar- 
ciano,  Italy. 

sa-vo-dinsk'-ite,  s.     [After  the  Savodinski 
mine,  Altai,  wher&  found  ;  suff.  -iU  (Min.).] 
Min.  :  The  same  as  Hessite  (q.v.). 

sSiV-Oil-ette',  a.  [Fr.  savonnette,  dimin.  from 
savojL  =  soap.]  A  wash-ball  for  use  at  the 
toilet,  composed  of  soap  of  fine  quality,  vari- 
ously perfumed,  and  generally  with  the  addi- 
tion of  some  powdered  starch  or  farina,  and 
sometimes  sand. 

savonette-tree.  s. 

Bot. :  Pithecolobium  microdeniv/ni, 

Sa'-vdrp8a'-VOUT(  «.  [O.  Fr.  savour,  saveur 
(Fr.  saveiLr) ;  from  Lat.  saporem,  accus.  of 
iapor  =  taste,  from  sapio  =  to  taste ;  Sp.  & 
Port,  sabor  ;  Ital.  sapore.] 

•  L  Smell,   odor,   scent. 

"I  sitiell  aweet  aavoun." 
Shakesp. :  Taming  of  the  Shrew  (Induct.  IL). 

2.  Flavor,  taste,  relish  ;  power  or  quality  of 
affecting  the  palate. 

"  If  the  salt  hath  lost  its  savor,  wherewith  shall  it 
be  salted  V  "—il/aHAoit)  v.  13. 

3.  Charattirisiic  projierty ;  distinguishing 
property,  tlavor,  or  quality. 

"Itaate 
The  favour  of  deatti  frora  all  things." 

Milton  :  P.  L.,  x.,  889, 

"4.  Character,  reputation. 

•'Ye  have  made  our  saaor  to  be  abhorred  in  the 
eyes  of  Pharaoh." — Ej-adiu  v.  21. 

*5.  Sense  of  smell ;  power  to  scent  or  smell. 
*6.  Pleasure,  delight. 

sa'-vor,  sa'-voiir,  *,sa-vere,  v,i.  &  t. 
IFr.  savourer ;  Sp.  &  Port,  saborear;  Ital. 
s&porare.] 

A.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  have  a  particular  smell,  taste,  or 
flavor. 

*'  The  very  doora  and  windows  savour  vilely  " 

Shakesp. :  Pericles,  iv.  6. 

•  2.  To  stink. 

*'  Lazarus  that  lay  loiir  days  began  to  aaoour."— 
O.  Sutton  •  Learn  Co  Of    'JGOO),  p.  220. 

3.  To  be  of  a  pa/tlcular  nature;  to  partake 
of  the  natui'e,  quality,  or  appearance  of  some- 
thing else  ;  to  smack.    (Followed  by  of.) 

"  Of  goodness  savouring  and  a  teuder  mind." 

Tliomson  :  Castle  of  ijidolence,  ii.  L 

•  B.  Transitive : 

1.  To  like,  to  relish,  to  taste  or  smell  with 
pleasure. 

"  Wisdom  and  goodness  to  the  vile  seem  vile ; 
Filthi  savour  but  themselves  " 

Sfiakesp. :  Lear,  It.  2. 

2.  To  perceive  by  the  taste  or  smell ;  hence, 
to  perceive  intellectually,  tu  discern,  to  note. 

3.  To  indicate  the  presence  ol';  to  have  the 
flavor  ur  quahty  of. 

"Thou  savorest  not  the  things  that  be  of  God." — 
Matthew  xvi.  23. 

•sa'-v6red,  sa'-vonred,  a.    [Eng.  savor; 
-ed.]     Having  a  savur  or  flavor;  flavored. 
"  Sweet  and  well  savored." 

Spenser :  F.  Q.,  U.  vll.  51. 


^sa-VOr-er,  s.  [Eng.  savor;  -er.]  One  im- 
bued with  or  redolent  of  something. 

"  A  great  savourer  and  favourer  of  VTickliffe  his 
opinions." — FuUer:  Church  Hist.,  IV.  U.  61. 

Sa'-Vor-i-ly,  adv.     [Eng.  savory  ;  -ly.'] 

fl.  In  a  savory  manner;  with  a  pleasing 
relish. 

"  Then  when  he  hath  done  his  best  toward  the  dis- 
patch of  his  work,  his  food  doth  taste  savourily." — 
Barrow:    Sermons,  vol.  iii.,  ser.  xix. 

*2.  With  gusto  or  appetite. 
"The  collation  he  fell  to  very  aavourily." — L'Es- 
trangc:  Fahlea. 

sa'-vor  i  ness,  '^  sa'-vonr-i-nesse,  s. 

[Eng.  savory ;  -»fss.]  The  quality  or  state 
of  buiug  savory;  savory  taste  or  smell;  savor. 
"If  the  salle  have  lost  his  propre  strength  and  sa- 
vourinesse." — JeweU:  Defence  of  the  Apology,  p.  604. 

sa'-vor-mg,  pr.  par.  &  8.     [Savor,  v.] 
A.»  Aspr.  par. :  (See  the  verb). 
*  B.  As  subsL :  The  act  or  power  of  tasting ; 

taste. 

"  Sight,  hering,  smelling,  savouring,  andtoucliing." 
— Chaucer:  Personee  Tale. 

Sa'-vor-less,  a.  [Eug.  savor ;  -Zess.]  Desti- 
tute of  savor;  having  no  savor  or  flavor; 
ini>ipid,  tasteless. 

"  The  unlearned  [think  them]  savourless." — Bishop 
Ball:  Satires.     {Postscript). 

* sa'-VOr-ly,  a.   &   adv.     [Eng.    savor;    -ly."] 

A.  As  adj.:  Of  good  savor  or  flavor; 
savory. 

B.  As  adv.:  With  good  savor  or  flavor; 
savorily  ;  with  good  relish. 

"  How  savoury  she  feeds," — Broome:  Jovial  Crew,  iv. 

*sa'-vor-ons,  *sa'-ver-ous,   a.     [Eng. 
savor  ;  -ous  ;  Fr.  savoureux.l     Savory,  pleasant. 
"  The  time  is  then  so  savourous." 

Romaunt  of  the  Rose, 

aa'-VOr-y,  ».  [Fr.  savoree;  Ital.  savorregia, 
santorejia,  satwreja,  from  Lat.  satureia  (q.v).] 
Bot. :  The  genus  Satureia  (q.v.).  Dyer's 
Savory  is  Serratula  tinctoria.  Garden  or 
Bummer  Savory  is  Satureia  hortensis.  Moun- 
tain or  Winter  Savory  is  S.  montana.  The 
last  two  are  carminative  and  antispasmodic. 
Summer  Savory  is  commonly  cultivated  in 
kitcfjen  gardens  for  flavoring  dishes.  It  has 
an  agreeable  aromatic  smell  and  a  pungent 
aromatic  taste.  Winter  Savory  resembles  it  in 
character  and  is  used  in  the  same  way. 

sa'-vor-^,      *  sa'-ver-ijr,   *  sa-vor-ie,  a. 

[Eng.  savour;  -y.]  Having  a  pleasant  savtiur 
or  smell ;  pleasing  to  tlie  organs  of  taste  and 
smell ;  palatable. 

"  Hla  letters  and  speeches  are,  to  use  his  own  phr»- 
nolo^,  exceeding  savoury." — Macauiay :  Sist.  Mng., 
ch.  xiii. 

sa-v6^.  s.    [See  def.  1.] 

1.  A  palace  in  the  Strand  granted  by  Henry 
III.  to  Peter  of  Savoy  (from  whom  it  took  its 
name). 

2.  A  variety  of  the  common  cabbage  {Bras- 
sica  oleracea  hullata  major),  so  called  from 
having  been  first  brought  over  from  Savoy. 
It  is  rough-leaved  and  hardy,  and  is  much 
grown  for  winter  use. 

3.  A  portion  of  continental  Sardinia  trans- 
ferred, to  France  in  1860. 

Savoy  Conference,  a. 

Church  Hist, :  The  name  given  to  the  meet- 
ings of  tlie  Commissioners  for  the  Revision  of 
the  Liturgy  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  Twelve 
"bishops  took  part  in  the  proceedings  on  behalf 
of  the  Establishment,  while  the  Nonconform- 
ists were  represented  by  Baxter,  Calamy, 
Reynolds,  and  others  of  their  leaders.  The 
first  meeting  took  place  on  April  15, 1661,  and. 
the  Commission  sat  for  four  months. 

"  The  meeting  is  known  to  history  as  the  Savoy  Con- 
ference, and  its  results  were  to  confirm  the  High 
Church  party  in  the  Cathnlic  or  sauramental  view  of 
the  Prayer  Book  (which  was  enforced  by  the  Act  of 
Uniformity),  and  to  disallow  the  Presbyterian 
scruples.  "—£.  Watford  :  Old  &  New  London,  iii.  97. 

savoy-medlar,  s. 

Bot. :  Amelanchier  vulgaris. 

savoy-spiderwort.  s. 

Bot. :  HeTnerocallis  Liliastnt/m. 

Sa-voy'-ard,  s.  [See  def.]  A  native  or  in- 
habitant of  Savoy. 

SSLWf  pret.  of  v.     [See,  v.] 


saw  (1),  sawe  (1),  s.  [A.S.  saga;  cogn.  with 
Dut.  zaag  ;  Icel.  sog  ;  Dan.  sav  ;  Sw.  s<ig ;  Ger. 
sage.   From  the  same  root  as  Lat.  seco  =  to  cut.] 

1,  Anthrop. :  The  Greeks  claim  the  invention 
of  the  saw,  but  it  ocenrs  on  tlie  Egyptian 
monuments.  Saws  of  tbe  bronze  age  have 
been  found  in  Germany  and  Denmark  ;  and 
In  the  stone  age  rude  saws  of  flint  were  afii.xed 
to  wooden  liandles  by  bitumen.  The  Cariba 
formerly  employed  saws  of  notched  sheila, 
and  the  Tahitiaus  of  sharks'  teeth. 

2.  Carp. :  An  instruip'^.nt  with  a  serrated  or 
dentated  blade,  the  teeth  of  which  rasp  or  cut 
away  wood  or  other  material,  making  a  groove 
known  as  a  kerf.  The  best  saws  are  of 
tempered  steel,  ground  bright  and  smooth  : 
those  of  iron  are  hammer-hardened  ;  hence 
the  first,  besides  being  stiffer,  iire  likewise 
found  smoother  than  the  last.  The  edge  in 
which  are  the  teeth  is  usually  thinner  than  the 
back,  because  the  back  is  to  follow  the  edge. 
The  teeth  are  cut  and  sharpened  with  a  tri- 
angular file,  the  blade  of  the  saw  being  first 
fixed  in  a  whetting-block.  Saws  are  used  to 
cut  wood,  stone,  ivory,  and  other  materials, 
and  are  either  reciprocating  or  circular,  and 
of  various  sizes  and  forms,  accoriling  to  the 
purpose  for  which  each  is  intended.  They 
may  be  divided  into  liand-saws  and  machine- 
saws,  of  which  the  first  are  the  more  numerous. 
Of  hand -saws  the  most  commonly  used  are  the 
band-saw,  the  cross-cut  saw,  the  frame-saw, 
the  hand-saw,  the  panel-saw,  the  key-Kole 
saw,  the  bow-saw,  the  ripping-saw,  the  sash- 
saw,  the  tenon-saw,  »fec.,  which  will  be  found 
described  in  this  work  under  their  several 
heads.  Machiue-saws  are  divided  into  circu- 
lar, reciprocating,  and  band-saws.  Tlie  circu- 
lar-saw is  a  disc  of  steel  with  teeth  on  its 
periphery ;  it  is  made  to  revolve  at  great 
speed,  while  the  material  to  be  cut  is  pushed 
forward  against  it  by  ujeans  of  a  travelling 
platform.  The  reciprocating-saw  works  like 
a  two-handled  hand-saw,  but  it  is  fixed  and 
the  material  pushed  forward  against  its  teeth. 
The  ribbon-saw  consists  of  a  thin  endless  saw 
placed  over  two  wheels,  and  strained  on  tlieni. 
It  passes  down  through  a  flat  sawing  table, 
upon  which  the  material  to  be  cut  is  laid, 

"  Carpenters'  art  was  the  invention  of  Dedalus,  M 
also  the  toolea  thereto  belonging,  to  wit.  the  sa-o,  the 
chip,  axe,  and  hatchet,  the  plumhe  lino,  the  augoer 
and  wimble."—/*.  Eollarid:  Plinie,  bk.  vii.,  ch.  Ivl. 

saw-arbor,  s  The  axis  of  a  circular 
saw. 

saw-liencl^  s. 

Wood-working :  A  table  on  which  stuff  is  fed 
to  a  saw. 

saw-bill,  s. 

Ornith.  :  (See  extract). 

"  Possessing  strong  tooth-like  processes  on  the  bill, 
by  which  it  la  en;ibled  to  hold  a  slippery  prey,  this 
bird  [  Merffus  merganser,  the  Goosander]  like  the  Re»l- 
breasted  Merganser,  is  also  called  Saw-bill  and  Jack- 
saw. "— JTarreif  .'  British  Birds  (ed.  4th),  iv.  4B9. 

saw-buck,  s.     [Saw-horse.] 

saw-clamp,  s.  A  contrivance  for  hold- 
ing saws  while  being  filed. 

saw-doctor,  saw-gummer,  s.     An 

instrument  having  an  angular  puiieli  for  cut- 
ting pieces  out  of  the  edge  of  a  saw-blade,  to 
increase  the  depths  of  the  interdental  spaces. 

saw-dust,  s.  Tbe  dust  or  small  frag- 
ments of  wood,  &c.,  caused  by  the  attrition  of 
a  saw. 

"  The  block,  the  axe,  and  the  saw-dust  rose  in  hia 
minA."—Macaulay  :  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xviL 

saw-dusty,  «.  Pertaining  to  or  covered 
with  sawdust. 

"A  saw-dusty  parlour."  —  Dickeiu:  Uneommereial 
Traveller,  xxi. 

saw-file,  s.  A  file  adapted  for  saws  ;  tri- 
angular in  cross-section  for  hand-saws  and  flat 
for  mill-saws. 

saw-fish,  5.    [Sawfish.] 

saw-fly,  5.    [Sawfly.] 

saw-frame,  s. 

1.  The  frame  in  which  a  saw-blade  li 
stretched. 

2.  A  saw-sash  (q.v.). 
saW'gate,  s. 

1.  The  rectangular  frame  in  which  a  mill- 
saw  or  gang  of  mill-saws  is  stretched. 

•  2.  The  motion  or  progress  of  a  saw. 

"  The  oke  and  the  box  wood  .  .  .  doe  stiffely  wit^ 
stand  the  saw-gate,  choking  and  filling  up  their  teeth 
even,"—/*.  Solland :  Plinie,  bk.  xvi,  ch.  xUlL 


fite,  f^t,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;   we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;   pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  p6t, 
or.  wore,  wol^  work,  who,  son ;  mute,  cub,  ciire,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full ;  try,  Syrian,    se.  oe  =  e ;  ey  =  a ;  qu  =  1ew» 
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saw-gauge,  a. 

1.  A  test  for  the  tliickness  of  saw-blades  or 
the  width  of  saw-tooth  poiDts. 

2.  Aji  adjustable  device  for  governing  the 
width  of  the  scantling  or  board  cut  and  its 
angle  of  presentation  to  the  saw. 

3.  A  loose  back,  which  is  adjusted  toward 
or  from  the  edge  of  the  saw,  to'  limit  the 
depth  of  the  keif. 

saw-gin,  s. 

Cotton:  The  original  form  of  cotton-gin,  in 
which  fibres  are  drawn  through  thp  grid  or 
grating  by  the  teeth  of  a  saw. 

*  saw-grass,  s. 

Bot :  Cladinm  Mariscus, 

saw-guide,  s.  A  piece  with  an  adjust- 
able fence,  which  may  direct  the  saw  in  cross- 
cutting  strips,  against  which  the  piece  is  laid. 

saw-gummer,  s.    [Saw-doctor.] 

saw-horse,  s.  A  kind  of  rack  on  which 
sticks  of  cord-wood  are  laid  for  sawing.  Its 
two  ends  e:ich  form  a  St.  Andrew's  cross,  and 
are  connected  by  longitudinal  stays. 

saw-mandrel,  s.  A  hold-fast  for  a 
circular  saw  in  a  lathe. 

saw-mlll,  s.  A  mill  for  sawing  timber. 
It  may  be  driven  either  by  steam  or  water. 
The  saws  used  are  either  circular  or  recipro- 
cating.    [Saw(1),  s.] 

If  Saw-mills  were  erected  at  Augsburg  in 
1322,  in  Madeira  in  1420,  at  Breslau  in  1427, 
in  Norway  about  15^0,  and  at  Lyons  in  or 
before  1555.  Saw  mills  were  established  in  the 
American  colonies  soon  alter  their  settlement, 
as  the  only  available  means  of  dealing  with  the 
vast  forests.  They  liave  fallowed  the  retreat  of 
the  forests,  cuuverting  mnltitudes  of  trees 
annually  into  lumber,  and  promising,  unless 
some  check  is  made  to  the  process,  to  deibre^t 
the  United  States  within  the  coming  century. 

Saw-miU  dog :  A  contrivance  for  holding  logs 
on  the  carriage  while  being  sawed. 

Saw-miU  gate :  [Saw-gate]. 

saw-pad,  s.  A  contrivance  for  conduct- 
ing the  web  of  a  compass-saw  or  lock-saw  in 
cutting  out  small  holes. 

saw-pit,  s.  The  pit  beneath  a  log  in 
whicli  the  lower  sawyer  works. 

saW'Sasb,  s.  The  rectangular  frame  in 
which  a  mill-saw  is  stretched. 

saw-set,  s.  A  tool  or  implement  to  slant 
the  teetli  laterally  from  the  plane  of  the  saw, 
alternately  to  the  right  and  left,  in  order  that 
the  kerf  may  be  wider  than  tlic  Itiickness  of 
the  blade,  and  friction  be  reduced.  In  some 
cases,  tlie  edge  of  the  tooth  is  spread  to  widen 
its  cut,  instead  of  bending  it  laterally. 

saw-spindle,  s.  The  shaft  upon  which 
a  circular  saw  is  secured. 

saw-swage,  5.  A  form  of  punch  or  striker 
by  which  the  end  of  a  saw-tooth  is  flattened 
to  give  it  width  and  set. 

saw-tooth  sterrinck,  s. 

Zool. :  Tlie  Crab-eating  Seal,  LobodoncardTW- 
phaga,  a  seal,  olive- coloured  above,  white 
below,  inliabiting  the  Antarctic  seas.  Its 
molar  teeth  are  serrate,  in  which  respect  it 
approaches  tlie  fossil  Zeuglodon. 

saw-toothed,  u.  Having  teeth  like  a 
•aw ;  serrated. 

saw-whet,  s. 

OmitK  :  The  Acadian  Owl,  Nyctale  acadica 
(Bonap.),  about  eight  inches  long  and  eighteen 
in  wing  expanse ;  upper  parts  olivaceous 
brown,  face  and  under  parts  ashy-white.  It 
probably  occurs  over  the  whole  of  temperate 
America. 

"  This  lively  and  hnndsome  owi  la  caUed  '  saw-wTtet' 
m  Its  love  notes  much  rw-sbm>-lci  the  noise  miide  by 
filing  the  teeth  of  a  Ba.\r."—/iiplijf  A  Dana:  Amer, 
Cyclop.,  xi).  755. 

saw-wrack,  i. 

Bot. :  An  algal,  F'^anix  y^erratits. 

saw-wrest,  s.    A  saw-set  (q.v.). 

■4w  (2),  *  sawe  (2),  s.  [A.S.  sagu,  cogn.  with 
Icel.  saga  =  3.  tule,  a  saga;  Dut.  &  Sw.  saga; 
Ger.  sage;  A.S.  secgan=ifo  say.  Saw  and 
saga  are  thus  doublets.] 

*  1.  A  tale. 

"  To  herken  all  hia  iowe."*        Chnticer  :  C.  T„  18,151. 


2.  A  saying,  a  proverb,  a  maxim,  an  adage, 
an  apophthegm. 

"  The  Whiga  answered  that  the  grent  quoatiou  now 
depending  was  not  to  be  decided  by  the  saws  of  pedan- 
tic Templars,  and  that,  it  it  were  to  be  so  decided,  such 
taws  mlgtit  he  quoted  on  one  side  as  well  as  the  otUer." 
— Macaulay  :  Mist,  Eng.,  oh.  x. 

*3.  Decree,  command. 

"  Rules  the  creatures  by  his  powerful  «aw." 

Spenser :  Colin  Vlout,  883. 

saw  (3),  «.    [Salve.]    {Scotch.) 

saw  (I),  *  saw-en,  *  saw-yn,  v.t.  &  i.  [Saw 
(1),  s.] 

A.  Transitive : 
I.  Literally : 

1.  To  cut  or  separate  with  a  saw. 

"  Two  men  are  sawing  the  trunk  of  a  tree. "— yic^/- 
nolda  :  Journey  to  Flanders  &  UoUand. 

2.  To  form  or  frame  by  means  of  a  saw  :  as, 
To  saw  boards,  i.e.,  to  saw  timber  into  the 
shape  of  boards. 

II.  Fig.:  To  move  through,  or  make  motions 
in,  as  one  sawing. 

"Do  not  saw  the  air  too  mvich  with  your  hand." 
'  Shakesp. :  Hamlet,  iii.  2. 

B.  Intraiisitive : 

1.  To  cut  timber,  stone,  &c.,  with  a  saw ; 
to  perform  the  act  of  a  sawyer ;  as,  He  saws 
well. 

2.  To  cut  with  a  saw  :  as.  The  mill  saws 
fast. 

3.  To  be  cut  with  a  saw :  as.  The  timber 
saws  easily. 

saw(2),  u.(.    [Sow.] 

sa-war'-ra,  s.    [Saotjari,] 

saw^-der,  s.  [A  corrupt,  of  solder  (q.v.).] 
Blarney,  flattery.     [Soft.] 

saw'-er,  s.  [Eng.  saw  (1),  v. ;  -er.]  One  who 
saws ;  a  sawyer. 

saw'-fish,  s.     [Eng.  saw,  s.,  and  fish.] 

Ichthy. :  A  jiopular  name  for  any  species  of 
the  genus  Pristis  (q.v.),  from  the  saw-like 
weapon  into  which  the  snout  is  produced. 
They  are  common  in  tropical  and  less  so  in 
sub-tropical  seas,  and  attain  a  considerable 
size,  specimens  with  a  saw  six  feet  long  and  a 
foot  broad  at  the  base  being  far  from  rare. 
Their  offensive  weapon  renders  tliem  dangerous 
to  almost  all  other  large  inhabitants  of  the 
ocean.  It  consists  of  three  or  five  (rarely 
four)  hollow  cylindrical  tubes  (the  rostral 
processes  of  the  cranial  cartilage)  placed  side 
by  side,  tapering  towards  the  end,  and  covered 
with  a  bony  deposit,  in  which  the  teeth  of  the 
saw  are  implanted  on  each  side.  The  real 
teeth  are  far  too  small  to  inflict  a  serious 
wound  or  to  seize  other  animals,  so  that  thp 
sawfish  use  their  rostral  weapon  in  tearing  pu 
pieces  of  flesh  from  their  prey  or  in  ripping 
open  the  abdomen,  when  they  seize  and  devour 
the  detached  portions  or  the  protruding  soft 
parts. 

saw'-fly,  s.  [Eng.  saw  (1),  and  fiy ;  so  called 
from  tue  serrate  ovipositoi-.] 

Entom. :  Any  insect  of  the  family  Tenthre- 
dinidse,  spec,  of  the  typical  genua  Tenthredo. 

sawn,  pa.  par.  or  a.     [Saw  (1),  v.] 

Saw'-nej^,  saw'-ny,  a.  [See  def.]  A  nick- 
name for  a  Scotchman,  from  Sandy,  a  corrup- 
tion of  Alexander. 

*  saw'-try,  s.     [Psaltery.  ] 

saw'-WOrt,  a.     [Eng.  saw  (1),  and  wort.} 
Bot. :  The  genus  Serrafcula. 

saw'-yer,  s.  [Formed  from  saw  (1),  v.,  with 
interpolated  y,  as  in  bowyer.] 

1.  One  whose  occupation  is  to  saw  timber 
into  planks,  or  to  saw  up  wood  for  fuel ;  a 
sawer.     [Top-sawyer.] 

"The  samyers  draw  up  and  let  downe  the  eaw  twice, 
before  the  teeth  send  from  them  any  dust  into  the 
pit."—/'.  Holland.  Plime,  bk.  xvi.,  ch,  xliii. 

2.  A  tree,  which,  growing  on  the  banks  of  a 
river,  and  becoming  undermined  by  the 
current,  falls  into  the  stream,  and  is  swept 
along  with  its  branches,  partly  above  water, 
rising  and  falling  with  the  waves,  whence  the 
name.  Sawyers  are  extremely  dangerous  to 
navigation  on  the  Mississippi  and  Missouri, 
boats  which  run  foul  of  them  being  either  dis- 
abled or  sunk. 

sawyer's  dog,  s.    A  saw-mill  dog  (q.v.). 


saxhorn. 


sax,  s.    [A.S.  seax  =  an  axe,  a  knife.] 

*  1.  A  knife,  a  sword,  a  dagger. 

2.  A  slate-maker's  axe,  for  trimming  slatea 
to  shape.  It  is  sixteen  inches  long  and  two 
broad,  and  has  a  point  at  the  back  for  making 
nail-holes  in  the  slate. 

S^x,  a.  &  s.     [Six.]    (Scotch.) 

sa.x'-g,-tile,  a.  [Lat.  saxatilis,  fi-om  sasnim  = 
a  rock.]  Pertaining  to  rocks ;  living  among 
rocks. 

saxe-go'-thas-a,  s.  [Named  after  Prince 
Alberc  of  Saxe-Coburg-Gotha  (1819-1861),  con- 
sort of  Queen  Victoria.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Cnpresseaa.  Evergreen 
trees  like  the  yew.  Saxegotkcea  coiKspicua,  from 
Patagonia,  is  cultivated  in  Britain. 

sax-horn,  sax'-cor-net,  s.  [Named  after 
the  inventor,  Charles  Joseph  Sax  (1791-1865), 
a  celebrated  Belgian  musical-instrument 
maker,  whose  work  in  the  ini^provement  ot 
brass  instruments  was  _ 
carried  on  by  his  son, 
Antoine  Joseph  (born 
1814).] 

Music:  The  name  given 
to  a  group  of  six  or  more 
brass  Instruments  with 
valves,  invented  by  Sax. 
In  1843  he  patented  the 
saxhorn,  a  new  kind  of 
bugle,  and  the  saxo- 
tromba  (a  family  of  cylin- 
der instruments  interme- 
diate between  tlie  sax- 
horn and  the  cylinder 
trumpet).  They  have  a 
wide  mouthpiece  and 
three,  four,  or  five  cylin- 
ders, so  that  each  horn 
is  capable  of  playing  all 
tjie  notes  of  its  scale 
without  dirticnlty.  Tlie 
chief  are  the  soprano  in 
F,  E  flat,  or  D.  the  contralto  in  c  and  b  flat, 
the  tenor  (Altliorn)  in  f  and  f,  flat,  the  Bary- 
tone, or  Euphdnium  in  o  and  b  flat,  the  bass 
(Bombardon,  Contra  Bombardon)  in  f  and  e 
flat,  and  the  contra-bass  or  circular  bass  in 
B  flat.    Called  also  Saxotrombas  andSaxtubas. 

sax-i-  ca'-va,  s.  [Lat.  saxum  —  a  stone,  and 
cavo  —  to  excavate,] 

1,  Zool. :  A  genus  of  Gastrochfenidae,  with 
numerous  species,  ranging  from  low  water  to 
140  fathoms.  It  is  found  in  the  Arctic  seas, 
where  it  attains  its  largest  size,  in  the  Medi- 
terranean, at  the  Canaries,  and  the  Cape.  The 
young  shell  is  symmetrical,  with  two  teeth  in 
each  valve;  the  adult  is  rugose,  toothless, 
thick,  oblong,  gaping,  with  an  external  hinge 
ligament.  Siphons  large,  and  united  near  the 
end.  This  mollusc  is  so  variable  under  differ- 
ent conditions  and  at  ditterent  ages  that  five 
genera  and  fifteen  species  have  been  founded 
on  its  aberrant  forms.  It  bores  into  stone, 
and  has  done  great  damage  at  Plymouth 
breakwater. 

2.  Palcpont. :  Etheridge  enumerates  three 
species  from  the  Lias,  one  from  the  Lower 
Eocene,  three  from  the  Crag  deposits,  and  two 
from  the  Pleistocene. 

sax'-i-ca-voiis,  a.  [Saxicava.]  Hollowing 
out  stone.    (Lyell.) 

Sax-ic'-6-la,  s.  [Lat.  saxum  =  a  stone,  and 
colo-=  to  inhabit.] 

Ornith. :  Stonechat ;  the  typical  geims  of 
Saxicolina3(q.v.).  Beak  straight,  slender,  sur- 
rounded with  a  few  bristles  ;  nostrils  basal, 
lateral,  oval ;  half  closed  by  a  membrane. 
Three  toes  in  front,  one  behind.  Habitat, 
Africa,  North-west  India,  the  PaliParctic 
region,  migrating  to  Alaska  and  Greenland. 
There  are  many  species. 

sax-i-co-li'-nsB,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  saxicol(a): 
Lat.  fem.  pi.  adj.  sutf.  -ince.] 

Ornith.  :  Stonechats ;  a  family  of  SylviidsB 
(q.v.),  with  twelve  genera  and  126  species, 
absent  from  America  (except  the  extreme 
north-west),  abundant  in  the  Oriental  region, 
moderately  so  in  the  Palsearctic,  Ethiopian,  and 
Australian.  (Tristram).  Bill  depressed  at 
base ;  gape  with  diverging  bristles,  feofe 
lengthened,  tail  rather  short ;  head  large. 

sax-ic'-6-lous,  a.    [Saxicola.) 
Bot.  :  Growing  on  rocks. 


b6U,  bo^ ;  poUt,  jS^l ;  cat,  9ell,  chorus,  9liin,  bengh ;  go,  gem ;  thin,  this ;  sin,  as ;  expect,  Xenophon,  e^ist.    ph  =  C 
-oian,  -tlan  =  shan.    -tlon,  -sion  =  shun:  -f ion,  -sion  —  zhun.    -cious,  -tious,  -sious  =  shus.   -ble,  -die,  (S^c.  =  b^l,  deL 
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saxifraga— sayette 


•&x-it--ifa^ga,  s.  [Fr/,n.  of  Lat.  saxifragus  = 
stune-breaknig:  Lat.  saxit7«.  =  a  stone,  a  rock, 
and  /rap-,  root  of  fraugo  =  to  break.  Used 
first  of  an  Ailiantum  supposed  to  break  stones 
in  the  bladder,  or  named  from  the  roots  of 
the  several  species  penetrating  the  rocks  and 
tending  to  break  them  up.] 
'  Bot. :  Saxifrage,  the  typical  genus  of  Saxi- 
fragacea;(q.v.).  Calyx  in  tive  segments;  petals 
five  ;  stamens  ten  or  five  ;  ovary  two-celled  ; 
capsule  with  two  beaks,  two-celled,  many 
seeded.  Perennial  plants,  rarely  herbs,  with 
white  or  yellow,  or  rarely  red  or  purple, 
cymose  inflorescence.  Known  species,  IGO. 
Not  found  in  Australia,  South  Africa,  or  the 
South  Sea  Islands;  distributed  in  mo^t  other 
regions.  They  are  mostly  mountain  or  rock 
plauts,  and  are  most  abuudaut  in  tbo  northern 
hemisphere.  Many  are  cultivated  in  gardens 
for  their  pretty  flowers  and  neat  habit  of  growth. 
They  are  particularly  employed  as  an  ornament 
to  rockeries.  The  predomineut  characteristic 
of  the  Saxifraga  is  astringeucy,  bui  no  use  has 
been  made  of  this  property.  There  are  various 
species  in  the  United  States,  low-growing  moun- 
tain plants.  In  India  the  root  of  i^'.  ligtdata,,  a 
Himalayan  species,  is  used  as  a  tonic  in  fever, 
diarrhoea,  dysentery,  &c.  Bi-uised,  it  is  applied 
to  boils  and  in  ophthalmia.  S.  crassifolia  has 
been  tried  as  a  substitute  lur  tea. 

sax  -  i-^f ra  -  ga-  ^e  -  as,   sax-i-fta'-ge-ae, 

5.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  saxifragia) ;  Lat.  feiji.  pi.  adj. 
sutt'.  -acccB,  -ecE.] 

Bot. :  Saxifrages ;  the  typical  order  of  the 
alliance  Saxifragales  (q.v.).  Herbs,  often 
growing  in  patches ;  leaves  alternate,  flower- 
stems  simple,  often  naked ;  sepals  four  or 
five,  petals  five  or  none,  inserted  between  the 
lobes  of  the  calyx ;  stamens  five  to  ten,  a 
disc  generally  present ;  stigmas  sessile  on 
the  top  of  the  ovary  ;  ovary  inferior  or  nearly 
superior,  usually  of  two  carpels  cohering 
below  and  diverging  near  the  apex,  sometimes 
two-celled,  witli  a  central  placenta,  or  one- 
celled  with  a  double  one.  Fruit  generally 
membranous  or  a  two-celled  capsule,  with 
numerous,  very  minute  seeds.  Known  genera 
nineteen,  species  310.  (Lindley.)  Genera 
nineteen,  species  2o0,  including  the  Ribesieee. 
(Sir  Joseph  Hooker.)  Most  of  the  species  are 
from  the  North  Temperate  and  Arctic  zones. 

s^x-i-fra-ga'-ceoiis  (ce  as  eh),  a.  [Mod. 
Lat.  saccifragace{ai) ;  Eng.  adj.  sutt'.  -ous.]  Be- 
longing to  the  Saxifragacese  (q.v.). 

Sax-if'-r^gal,  a.     [Saxifragales.] 

Bot.  :  Of  or  belonging  to  the  Saxifragales 
(q.v.)  :  as,  the  Saxtfragal  Alliance. 

sax-if-ra-ga'-les,  s.pl.  [Lat.  saxifrag(a); 
niasc.  or  fem.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -ales.] 

Bot.  :  The  Saxifragal  Alliance ;  an  alliance 
of  Perigynous  Exogens.  Flowers  monodi- 
chlamydeous;  corolla,  if  present,  polypeta- 
lous ;  carpels  consolidated,  placentae  sutural 
or  axile ;  seeds  indefinite  ;  embryo  long  and 
taper,  with  a  long  radicle  and  little  or  no 
albumen.  Orders  :  Saxifragacea".,  Hydrange- 
acea,  Cunoniacese,  Brexiacese,  and  Lythraceaj. 

•  sS-X-if '-ra-gant,  a.  [Saxifraga.]  Break- 
ing or  destroying  stone ;  saxifragous,  litho- 
tritic. 

Bax'-i-ft'age,  s.     [Saxifraga.] 

Botany : 

1.  The  genus  Saxifraga  (q.v.). 

2.  (PI.) :  The  Saxifragaceae.    (Litidley.) 

BS.x-if' -ra-gous»  a.  [Saxifraga.]  The 
same  as  Saxifragant  (q.v.). 

' '  That  the  coats  shonld  be  fed  on  saxifTagous  herbs." 
— Broitne  :  Vulgar  Erroura,  bk.  ii.,  ch.  v. 

Sax* -on,  s.  &  a.    [Lat.  saxo,  pi.  saxones,  from 
A.S.   seo-xa,   pi.  seance,   seaxan,   from  seax  =  a 
short  sword,  a  dagger;  O.  H.  Ger.  safes  =  a 
dagger  ;  Ger.  Sachse  =  a  Saxon.] 
A.  As  substantive : 

1.  One  of  a  rane  of  people  originally  in- 
habiting the  northern  part  of  Germany,  who 
invaded  and  conquered  England  in  the  fifth 
and  sixth  centuries  ;  an  Anglo-Saxon. 

2.  The  language  spoken  by  the  Saxons  or 
Anglo-Saxons.  It  is  generally  applied  to  the 
English  spoken  up  to  about  1150  or  1200,  and 
succeeded  by  Middle  English.  [English  Lan- 
guage.] Old  Saxon  is  the  old  dialect  of  West- 
phalia, and  is  closely  allied  to  the  old  Dutch. 

3.  A  native  or  inhabitant  of  modern  Saxony. 


i.  Entom.:  A  night-moth,  Hadenaredilinea, 
occnrring  in  Yorkshire  and  Scotland. 
B.  As  adjective  : 

1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  Saxons,  their 
country  or  language  ;  Anglo-Saxon. 

2.  Of  or  pertaining  to  Saxony  or  its  in- 
habitants. 

Saxon-architecture,  s.  The  style  of 
architecture  in  use  in  England  from  the  time 
of  its  conversion  till  the  Conquest.  It  is 
easily  recognized  by  its  massive  columns  and 
semicircular  arches,  which  usually  spring  from 
capitals  without  the  intervention  of  the  en- 
tablature. In  the  first  Saxon  buildings  the 
mouldings  were  ex- 
tremely simple,  the 
greater  part  consist- 
ing of  fillets  and  plat- 
bands atright  angles 
to  each  otlier,  and 
to  the  general  sur- 
face. The  walls  are 
of  rough  masonry, 
very  thick,  and  with- 
out buttresses ;  the 
towers  and  pillars 
thick  in  proportion 
to  height ;  the  quoins 
are  of  hewn  stone  set 
alternately  on  end 
and  horizontally;  gAxoN  architecture. 
the  arches  of  door-  ^roy,er  of  SompUng  Church.) 
ways    and  windows 

are  rounded  or  with  tiiangnlar  heads ;  win- 
dow-openings in  the  walls  are  splayed  on  to 
the  interior  and  exterior,  the  window  being 
in  the  middle  of  the  thickness  of  the  wall, 
and  divided  with  a  baluster  of  peculiar 
shape,  especially  in  the  belfries.  In  the 
earlier  part  of  the  Saxon  period  most  of 
the  domestic  edifices  built  were  of  wood 
or  mud  with  thatched  roofs.  In  plan  they 
were  very  rude.  The  fire  was  kindled  in  the 
centre  of  the  hall,  and,  as  there  were  no 
chimneys,  the  smoke  made  its  way  out  through 
louvres,  or  by  the  doors  or  windows, 

Saxon-blne,  s.  Indigo  dissolved  in  eon- 
centi-ated  sulphuric  acid,  forming  a  deep  blue 
liquid  used  by  dyers. 

t  S^x'-on-dom,  5.  Eng.  Saxon;  -dom.]  A 
country  or  countries  inhabited  or  colonized 
by  Saxons  ;  the  descendants  of  Anglo-Saxons. 

"  XiOok  now  at  American  Saxondom;  and  at  tliat 
little  fact  of  the  sailing  of  the  Mayflower  two  hundred 
years  B^Q,"~Carlyle  :  Heroes,  lect.  iv. 

*  Sax'-on-isli,  «.  [Eng.  Saxon;  -ish.]  Re- 
sembling Saxon.    (Earle:  Philology,  §  17.) 

*  Sax'-on-if m,  s.  [Eng.  Saxon;  -ism.]  An 
idiom,  phmse,  or  mode  of  speech  peculiar  to 
the  Anglo-Saxon  language. 

"  It  IB  full  of  Saxcmisms,  which  in- 
deed abound  more  or  lesa  in  every 
writer  before  Gowerand  Chaucer," — 
Warton :  JBUt.  Eng.  Poetry,  i.  49. 

*  S3-X'-6ll-ist,  s.  [Eng.  Saxon; 
'ist.1  One  versed  in  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  language. 

"  Elstob,  tlie  learned  Saxonitt.'" — Note  in 
Bp.  Nicolson'a  Ep.  Corr.,  i.  68. 

s^x'-o-phone,  s.    [Saxhorn.] 

Mvsic:  A  brass  musical  instru- 
ment with  a  single  reed  and  a  clari- 
net mouthpiece.  The  body  of  the 
instrument  is  a  parabolic  cone  of 
brass  provided  with  a  set  of  keys. 
The  saxophones  are  seven  in  num- 
ber, the  sopranino,  soprano,  mezzo- 
soprano,  contralto,  barytone,  bass, 
and  double-bass.  The  compass  of 
eacli  is  nearly  the  same.  It  is  of 
great  value  in  military  combina- 
tions ;  in  the  orchestra,  except  to  re- 
place the  bass  clarinet,  it  is  all  but  unknown. 

s^x'-d-troin-ba^  s.    [Saxhorn.] 

saJC-tu-ba,  s.     [Saxhorn.] 

say  (1),  *  saye  (1),  *  seg-gen,  *  slg-gen, 
*  sain,  *  seie,  *  sei-en,  *  sexn,  *  seyn, 

v.t.  &  i.  [A.S.  secgan,  secgean  (pa.  t.  scegd^, 
sdde,  pa.  par.  ges(egd,  s(P,d) :  eogn.  with  Icel. 
spgja ;  Dan.  sige ;  Sw.  saga ;  Ger.  sagen  ;  O.  H. 
Ger.  sekjan,  segjan;  Dut.  zeggen.] 

A,  Transitive : 

1.  To  utter,  express,  declare,  or  pronounce 
in  words,  either  orally  or  in  writing. 

"  What  myt  Sylvia  to  my  suit?" 
Shakesp. :  2'wo  QenUemen  of  Verona,  T.  S. 
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2.  To  tell,  to  report,  to  describe,  as  in  answer 
to  a  question. 

"  Say  what  tbou  seeat  yond." 

Shakeap. :  Tempett,  L  S. 

3.  To  repeat,  to  rehearse,  to  recite  :  aa,  To 
say  grace,  to  say  one's  lessons. 

4.  To  pronounce  or  recite  without  singing ; 
to  intone. 

"  Then  shall  be  taid  or  sung  aa  followB.*'— Boo*  (jf 
Common  Prayer. 

5.  To  allege  or  adduce  by  way  of  argument ; 
to  argue. 

6.  To  suppose,  to  assume;  to  take  for 
granted  ;  to  presume.  (Followed  by  a  clause.^ 

"  Say  they  are  vile  and  false." 

Shakesp. :  Othello,  ill.  3. 

7.  To  utter  as  an  opinion ;  to  judge,  to 
decide.    (Pope :  Essay  on  Criticism,  1.)  . 

B,  Intransitive: 

1.  To  speak,  to  declare,  to  assert. 

"  He  said  moreover,  I  have  something  to  say  auto' 
thee.    And  she  said,  Say  on."— 1  Kings  ii.  14. 

*  2.  To  make  answer ;  to  reply.    (Milton.) 
U  The  third  person  sing.  pres.  ind.  (says)  is 

pron.  ses,  and  the  pa.  t.  and  pa.  par.  (said)  seel, 
Tf  (1)  /(  is  said :  It  is  commonly  reported ; 
people  assert  or  declare. 

*  (2)  It  says :  It  is  said. 

(3)  Tliat  is  to  say :  That  is ;  in  other  words ; 
otherwise.  Frequently  contracted  to  say,  as 
a  sum  of  £100  (say,  one  hundred  pounds). 

(4)  They  say :  People  assert  or  maintain ;  i6 
is  said  or  reported. 

(5)  To  say  nay :  To  refuse. 

"  I  CEDDot  say  nay  to  thee." 

Shakesp. :  Richard  lit.,  UL  t. 

(6)  To  say  to :  To  think  of;  to  have  an  opinion.. 
"What    Bay  you    to    young    Master  Fenton?"— 

Shakesp. :  Merry  Wivet  of  Windsor,  iii.  2. 

*  say  (2),  *  saye  (2),  v.t.  &  i.  [An  abbreviar 
tion  of  assay  or  essay  (q.v.).] 

A.  Trans. :  To  try,  to  assay. 

"  The  tailor  brings  a  suit  home  ;  he  it  say$. 
Looks  o'er  the  bill,  likes  it." 

Ben  Jonson:  Epigram  18L 

B,  Irdrans.  :  To  assay,  to  make  an  attempt. 

"  Once  I'll  say 
To  strike  the  ear  of  time  in  those  fresh  strains." 

Ben  Jonson  ■  Poetaster.    (To  the  Reader.) 

*  say,  pret.  of  v.    [See,  v.] 

say  (1),  ■*  saye  (l),  a.    (Say  (1),  v.] 

1.  That  which  one  says  or  has  to  say;  ft 
speech,  a  story  ;  hence,  a  declaration,  a  state- 
ment, an  opinion. 

"  Sooner  or  later  Russia  would  be  called  upon  f* 
have  her  say  in  Bulgaria. "—Ba?7^  Telegraph,  Nov.  Ii, 

1885. 

*  2.  A  maxim,  a  saying,  a  saw,  an  adage, 

*  Bay  (2),  s.    [Say  (2),  v.] 

1.  A  trial,  an  assay,  a  sample,  a  taste. 

"Since  .  .  .  thy  tongue  some  ««;/ of  breeding  breathWf, 
What  safe  nod  nicely  I  might  well  disdain 
By  rule  of  knighthood,  I  disdniu  Jiiid  wpura." 

Shakeap.  '  Lear,  v.  fi. 

2.  Tried  quality  ;  temper,  proof.  , 

"  Mongst  which  he  found  a  sword  of  better  say." 
Spenser:  F.  Q.,  VI.  xi.  AT. 

*  H  (])  Tn  give  the  say  :  To  assure  tlie  good- 
ness of  the  wines  and  dislies,  a  duty  formerly 
performed  by  the  royal  taster. 

(2)  To  give  a  say  a.t :  To  make  an  attempt  at. 

"  And  give  a  say— I  will  not  say  directly, 
But  very  fair— at  tlie  pliilosuiJliors  atone." 

/ien  Jonson:  Alchgmist,  I.  1. 

(3)  To  taste  the  say :  To  taste  meat  or  wine 
before  presenting  it,  so  aa  to  ascertain  that  it 
is  not  poisoned. 

"  Nor  deem'd  it  meet  that  you  to  him  convey 
The  preferred  bowl  unless  you  taste  the  aay," 

Jtose :  Orlando  Furioso,  xx.  61. 

*  say  (3),  *  sale,  *  saye  (2),  *  sey,  s.    [O.  Fr. 

saU  (Fr.  saye),  from  Lat.  saga,  sagum.,  sagus  = 
a  coat  or  tunic ;  sagv7n=  a  mantle,  a  kind  of 
cloth,  from  Gr.  o-ayos  (sagos)  =  a  coarse  cloak ; 
Ital.  saio  =  a  long  coat;  Sp.  saya,sayo  =  & 
tunic] 

1.  A  kind  of  serge  or  woollen  cloth. 

"  Fine  clothe  in  Somersetshire,  saies  at  Sudbury^ 
crapea  at  Norwich."— Bp.  Berkeley:  Querist,  5  620. 

2.  A  kind  of  silk  or  satin. 

"  Thou  aay,  thou  serge,  nay,  thou  buckram  lord."— 
Shakesp. :  2  Henry  VI.,  It.  7. 

say-er,  s.  [Eng.  say  (1),  v.;  -er.]  One  who 
says  or  utters  ;  an  utterer. 

Sa-yette',  s.  [Fr.  sayete=s^y  \  Sp.  sayette 
a  light,  thin  stuff.]  A  mixed  fabric  of  silk  and 
wool ;  sagathy. 


late.  fat,  fSre.  amidst,  what,  f^U,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  mar^e;  go,  p3tp, 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  who.  son;  mute,  ciib.  ciire,  vinite,  cur,  rule,  fuU;  try,  Syrian,    se,  oe  =  e;  ey  =  a;  qu  =  kw. 
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say'-Ing,  pr.  par.,  «.,  &  s.     [Say  (1),  v.] 

A,  &  "B,  As  pr.  par.  &  particip,  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 
C.  As  s]ibstant_ive : 

1.  That  which  is  said ;  an  expression,  a 
speech. 

"  Moaea  fled  at  tbis  saying. "—AcU  vii.  29. 

2.  A  proverbial  expression  ;  a  maxim,  an 
adage,  a  saw. 

"  Bluflb  like  a  black  dog,  as  the  saying  is.  ' 

Shakesp. :  Titus  Andro7iicu$,  v.  1. 

*  say^-man,  *  say'-mas-ter,  s.  [An  abbre- 
viation of  assay-Tiian  or  assay-master.]  One 
who  makes  trial  or  assay ;  an  assay-master. 
"  If  your  Lordship  in  anytbing  shall  make  me  your 
sajpnan,  I  will  be  hurt,  before  your  Lordship  shall  be 
hurt." — Bacon ;  Letter  to  the  Earl  of  Buckingham. 

«ay'-ne-te,  s.    [Sp.] 

Music:  An  interlude  introduced  between  the 
prologue  and  the  principal  comedy  in  the 
Spanish  drama,  in  which  music  and  dancing 
form  prominent  features.  They  are  generally 
of  a  burlesque  or  humorous  character. 

Say'-nite,  s.  [After  Sayn  Altenkirchen,  Ger- 
many, where  round ;  suff.  -ite  (Min.).^ 

Min. :  The  same  as  Grunauite  (q.v.).  Las- 
peyres  suggests  that  this  may  be  an  impure 
form  of  Polydymite  (q.v.). 

'  sbir'-rd  (pi.  sbir'-ri),  s.  [Ttal.  =  a  bailiff, 
a  constable.]  A  member  of  a  police-force 
formerly  existing  in  Italy.  They  wore  no 
uniform,  lived  in  their  own  houses,  carried 
arms,  and  received  a  imall  stipend.  They 
fell  into  disrepute,  and  were  superseded  by 
the  carabineers. 

"Their  legions  of  Bpiea  and  shirri." — 8.  if.  Lewis: 
Bravo  of  Venice,  bVL  ii,,  ch,  iii. 

'sMood,  interj.  [See  def.]  An  imprecation  or 
o.ith,  au  abbreviation  of  God's  blood. 

sc3,b,  *  scabbe,  s.     [A.  S.   scaib,  sceb ;    cogn. 
with  Dan.   &  Sw.   skab ;    Ger.  schctbe;    Lat. 
scafeies  =  scab,  itch,  from  scabo=to  scratch.] 
I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Literally : 

(1)  An  inci'usted  surface,  dry  and  rough, 
formed  on  a  sore  in  healing. 

"  Rynouse  scabbes."  Pier$  Plowman,  396. 

(2)  The  itch.    (Scotch.) 

2.  Figit/raiively : 

*  (1)  A  mean,  paltry,  dirty  fellow. 

"  For  tliys  little  acabbe  of  his  folye  hee  laboursth 
Bonievvhat  to  hide  and  couer."— Sir  7".  More:  Workes. 
p.  1,078, 

(2)  A  workman  who  refuses  to  join  in  a 
strike,  and  who  continues  at  Ids  work  as 
usual.    (Skiiig.) 

IL  Technically: 

1.  Veterinary:  A  highly  contngious  disease 
of  the  skin  in  horses,  cattle,  and  especially  in 
sheep,  caused  by  the  presence  of  a  dermal 
par.isite. 

"  Th'  infectious  scab,  arising  from  extremes 
Of  waut,  or  surfeit,  is  by  water  cur'd 
Of  bine,  or  sodden  stavq-aere.  or  oil 
Dispeisive  of  Norwegian  taj.  renown'd 
By  virtuous  Berkeley."  Dyer :  Fleece,  i. 

2.  Veg.  Pathol. :  A  disease  in  potatoes,  which 
produces  pits,  often  containing  an  olivf.-green 
dust  on  the  tubers.  It  is  produced  by  a 
species  of  Turbiciuia. 

flcab'-bard  (1),  *  scab'-berd,  *  scau- 
berd,  *  scau-bert,  *  sca-berke,  s.  [For 

scauberk,  of  which  the  latter  syllable  is,  like 
hauberk,  from  the  Teutonic  word  appearing  in 
0.  H.  Ger.  bergan ;  Ger.  bergen  =  to  protect, 
to  hide  ;  the  (irst  syllable  is  proltably  =  O.  Fr. 
escale  (Fr.  ecale,  ecaille)  =  a,  shell,  a  husk; 
Ger.  schale  =  a.  shell,  a  rind,  the  haft  of  a 
knife.  (Skeat.)]  Tlie  sheath  of  a  sword  or 
bayonet,  made  of  metal,  wood,  leather,  raw 
hide,  or  paper. 

"Even  to  melt  the  sword  without  injuring  the 
scabbard."~Wiirbarion :  Julian,  bk.  Li.,  ch.  iii. 

scabbard-fish,  s. 

Withy. :  Lepidopus  cavdatns,  fairly  common 
in  the  Mediterranea-t  and  the  wanner  i)arts  of 
the  Atlantic,  occa'  '):;ally  visiting  the  British 
coasts.  It  is  probably  a  deep-sea  fish.  Its 
length  is  froui  five  to  six  feet,  dorsal  extending 
the  whole  length  of  the  body,  which  i.s  much 
compressed.  It  is  well-known  in  New  Zea- 
land, where  it  is  called  the  Frost-fish,  and  is 
much  esteemed  as  a  food-fish.     (Giiniher.) 

Sca,b'-^ard  (2),  s.  rSee  def.]  A  corrupt,  of 
scale-board  (q.v.). 


*8C&b'-bard,  v.t.  [Scabbard  (1),  $.]  To  put 
into  a  scabbard  or  slieath. 

scabbed,  -*  soHbed,  a.    [Eng.  scab;  -ed.] 
1.  Lit.  :  Covered  with  scales  ;  scabby. 
"The  comparyug  of  these  whole  members  to  their 
icabedijody.'—Fri/th:  Woi-ks.tol.  116. 

*  II.  Figuratively : 

1.  Paltry,  mean,  vile,  dirty. 

2.  Unclean,  impure,  polluted. 

"  Putting  the  scabbed  beretikos  out  of  the  clene 
flocke."— Sir  T.  More:   Workes,  p,  939. 

*  scab'-bod-ness,  &.    [Scabbtnesb.] 

sc^b'-bi-ness,  *  scab-bed-ness»  s.   [Eng. 

scabby,  scabbed;  -ness.]    The  quality  or  state  of 
being  scabby  or  covered  with  scabs. 

SC^b'-ble,  v.t.     [Etym.  doubtful,] 

Mason.  :  To  dress,  as  a  stone,  with  a  fine 
axe  or  broad  chisel  (called  in  England  a  boas- 
ter and  in  Scotland  a  drove),  after  pointing  or 
broaching,  and  before  the  finer  dressing. 

SCab'-bling,  pr.  par.  or  a.     [Soabble.] 
scabbling-bammer,  s. 

Mason, :  A  mason's  tool  used  in  reducing 
stone  to  a  surface.  It  has  two  somewhat 
pointed  ends,  wherewith  the  stone  is  picked. 

SCab'-by,  «..     [Eng.  scab;  -y.] 

1.  Covered  with  scabs  ;  full  of  scabs. 
"  A  kind  of  periodic  bird  [the  cuekool. 

Of  uiLaty  hue,  and  body  scabby." 

Lloyd:  To  David  Oarrick,  Esq. 

2.  Diseased  with  the  scab  or  mange. 

"  If  the  grazier  should  bring  me  one  wether  fat  and 
well  fleeced,  and  expect  the  same  price  for  a  whole 
hundred,  without  giving  me  security  to  restore  my 
money  for  those  that  were  lean,  shurn,  or  svabby,  I 
would  be  none  of  his  cuatouier," — Swift. 

3.  Covered  with  spots  resembling  scab. 

"The  grey,  scabby  rocks  in  the  pasture."— flur- 
rougJis  :  Pe/tacton,  p.  244. 

sca-t>el'-luxn,  s.    [Lat.] 

Arch. :  A  kind  of  pedestal,  commonly  ter- 
minating in  a  sort  of  sheath  or  scabbard, 
used  to  support  busts,  &c. 

sca'-bi-es,  s.   [Lat.]  Scab,  mange,  itch  (q.v.). 

Sca-bi-6'-sa,  s.  [Fern,  of  Lat.  scahhj:ALs  = 
rough,  scurfy.  Said  to  be  from  Lat.  scabies, 
because  it  was  used  in  skin  diseases.] 

Bot. :  Scabious  ;  a  genus  of  Dipsaeece.  lu- 
vdlucel  membranous  or  minute  ;  receptacle 
hemispherical,  hairy,  or  with  scaly  floral 
bracts  ;  stamens  four,  exserted ;  fruit  with 
eight  depressions.  Known  species  about 
ninety,  from  the  Eastern  Hemisphere.  Three 
are  Britisli,  Scabiosa  succtsa  [Devil's-bit  sca- 
bious], S.  Columbaria,  and  S.  (Knautla)  arven- 
sis.  S.  succisa  yields  a  green  dye,  and  seems 
astringent  enough  to  be  used  in  tanning. 

SCa'-bi-oiis,  a.  &  s.  [Lat.  scabiosus,  from  sca- 
bies =  scab,  itch.] 

A,  As  adj. :  Consisting  of  scabs  ;  rough, 
itchy,  leprous. 

"  lu  the  spring,  scabious  eruptions  upon  the  skin 
were  epidemical.  —.4 riwrftnoJ."  On  Aliments. 

B,  As  substantive : 

Hot.:  (!)■  The  genus  Scabiosa  (q.v.);  (2) 
Jasione  montana. 

SCab'-lmg,  s.  [Scabble.]  A  chip  or  frag- 
ment of  stone. 

*  sca-bred'-i-tj?",  s.  [Lat.  scdbredo,  from 
sca'ber  =  rough.]     Roughness,  ruggedness. 

"He  will  find  neven,  inequalities  .  .  .  scabredity, 
pftleuesse."— B"7"(ort .■  Anat.  of  Mehmcholy,  p.  5M. 

t  scab'-rid,  a.     [Lat.  scabritZiis  =  rough.] 
Bot.  :  Roughish  (q.v.). 

*  scab'-ri-dse,  s.  pi.    [Fem.  pi.  of  Lat.  scab- 

ridus  =  rough.] 

Bot.  :  The  twentieth  order  in  Linnaeus's 
Natural  System.     Genera  ;  Ficus,  &i:. 

sca-bri-us'-cu-loiis,  a.      [Mod.   Lat.  scab- 

riusculus,  dimih.  from  Lat.  scaber=  rough.] 
Bot.  :  Scabrid  (q.v.). 

*  sca'-brouSj  *  scab'-rotis,  a.  [Lat.  sca- 
brosus,  from  scaler  =  rough  ;  Fr.  scabreux ; 
Ital.  scabroso  ;  Sp.  escubroso.] 

1.  Lit.  (£■  Bot. :  Rough  ;  rugged  or  uneven  on 
the  surface. 

2.  Fig.:  Rongh,  harsh,  uneven. 

"His  verse  is  scabrous  and  hobbling."— Z>r2/<fcn; 
Juvenal.    (DedicJ 


*  sca'-brous-nes3,  *  scab'-rous-ness,  a. 

[Eng.  scabrous;  -ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of 
being  scabrous  ;  roughness,  ruggedness,  un- 
evenness. 

SCab'-wdrt,  s.     [Eng.  scab,  and  wort.] 

Bot. :  Inula  I-fel'iniuM. 

SC^C'-chlte,    s.     [After    Scacchi  of   Naples; 

suff.  -iteiMin.yj 

Min,  :  A  mineral  supposed  by  Scacchi  (as 
tlie  result  of  various  chemical  exiierimenbs), 
to  occur  at  Vesuvius,  a"'l  to  be  a  chloride  of 

manganese. 

scad,  s.    [See  def.  1.] 

1.  A  fish,  probably  the  shad  (q.v.). 


2.  A  fish,  Caranx  trachurus,  the  horse- 
mackerel. 

S5Se'-VO-la,  s.   [Lat.  sccevus  =  on  the  left  hand, 
in  allusion  to  the  form  of  the  corolla.] 

Bot.  :  The  typical  genus  of  Scsevolege  (q.v.). 
The  young  leaves  uf  Sccevola  Taccada  are  eaten 
as  potherbs,  and  the  pith  of  the  plant  fashioned 
by  the  Malays  into  artificial  flowers,  &c.  S. 
Bela  Modogani  is  emollient,  and  is  used  in 
India  to  bring  tumours  to  a  head. 

SfSe-VO'-le-SB,  s.  pi.     [Mod.    Lat.  sc<zvol{a); 
Lat.  fem.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -ece,] 

Bot.  :  A  tribe  of  Goodeniacese.  Fruit  » 
drupe  or  nut. 

Scaff,  s.     [Etym.  doubtful.]     Rough  plenty ; 
fun  and  frolic  in  plenty.     (Scotch.) 

scaff-and-raff,  s.  The  rabble  ;  the  rag, 
tag,  and  bobtail. 

"  Sitting  there  birling  at  your  poor  uncle's  cost,  nae 
doubt,  wi'  a'  the  scaff-and-raff  o'  the  water  aide."— 
iScoW  :  Old  Mortality,  ch.  v. 

^scafiT-ol-age (age as  ig),s.  [Scaffoldaqe.] 

scaff'-old,   *scaf-oId,    *skaif-old,   s. 

[O.  Fr.  *escafait,  escafaut  (Fr.  echafciud),  ti'om 
Sp.  cata/alco  (Fr.  catafalque ;  Ital.  catalalco) 
=  si  canopy  over  a  bier,  a  funeral  canopy,  a 
stage,  a  scaffold.]    [Catafalque.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Literally: 

*  (1)  A  temporary  gallery  or  stage  raised 
either  for  shows  or  for  spectivtors. 

"  The  other  side  was  open,  where  the  throng, 
Ou  banks  and  scaffolds,  under  sky  might  stand." 
Afilton:  Samson  A gonistes,  1,610. 

(2)  A  stage  or  platform  for  the  execution  of 
criminals. 


*  2.  Fig. :  A  temporary  support. 

"  They  [faith  and  consideration,   &c.l   are  all  but 

scaffolds  to  that  heavenly  building  of  inward  purity 
and  goodness."— ScoH.-  Christian  Life,  pt.  i.,  ch.  ii. 

II.  Technically : 

1.  Build. :  A  platform  temporarily  erected 
during  the  progress  of  a  structure  for  the 
support  of  woi'kmen  and  mateiial.  'I'tie 
ordinary  bricklayer's  scatfold  consists  of  np- 
right  poles  called  standards,  supporting  tUo 
horizontal  poles  whicli  are  lashed  thereto  and 
called  ledgers,  these  support  tlie  outer  ends 
of  tlie  putlogs,  the  other  ends  resting  in 
holes  in  the  wall.  The  scartbld  boards  ivst 
on  the  putlogs. 

2.  Mining:  A  platform  affording  a  tem- 
porary resting-place  for  an  ascending  or  de- 
scending load. 

scaffold-bracket,  s.  An  implement  to 
form  a  footing  for  a  board  to  support  a  person 
in  rooting. 

scaffold-pole,  s.  A  standard.  [Scaf- 
fold, 5.  IL  l.J 

SCafT-old,  v.t.     [Scaffold,  s.J 

I.  Ord.  Lang. :  To  furnish  with  a  scaffold  ; 
to  uphold,  to  sustain. 

II.  Anthrop. :  To  lay  out  a  dead  body  at  full 
length  on  an  elevated  bier  or  scaffold,  and 
leave  it  to  decay.  This  custom  prevails  anmn'^ 
the  North  Ainei'ican  Indians.  After  a  tune 
the  bleached  bones  and  tlie  offerings  deposiled 
beside  them  are  committed  to  a  comniori 
gi-ave. 

"  A  cnind  celebr.itinii,  or  the  Feast  of  Death,  ^v'la 
auleinnlv  convoked.  iSut  only  tlic  allies  of  tliij-<a 
whose  bodies  had  been  scajf'olded,  but  those  who  lirid 
died  oil  a  journey  or  on  the  ivar-patli,  and  lii-fn 
temporarily  buried,  were  now  gathered  t-n-ethL-r  .nui 
interred  in  one  ciininioii  sepulclive  with  Hi>eL-ial  nja.  i.a 
of  regard."— i*.  Wilson :  Prehistoric  Man,  ii.  207. 


boil,  bop-;  poiit,  jo?p-l;  cat,  9011,  cliorus,  911111,  bengh;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  ag;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist,    -ins. 
-«ian,  -tian  =  shan.    -tion,  -sion  =  shun ;  -tiou,  -slon  =  zhun.    -clous,  -tious,  -sious  =  shus.    -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  bel,  d-^i, 
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scaflToldage— scale 


•  SCSiT-old-age  (age  as  ig),  s.  [Eng.  scaf- 
fold; -age.]  The  tiinber-woik  of  a  stage;  a 
stage ;  scaflfolding. 

'*  Twixt  hifl  atretch'd  footing  and  the  xcaffoldage." 
Shakesp.  :  Troilus  &  Creasida,  i.  3. 

*  8ca£f'-dld-er,  s.  [Eng.  scaffold ;  -er.]  A 
spectator  in  the  gallery ;  one  of  the  "  gods." 

"  He  ravishes  the  gazing  scaffoldert." 

Ball :  Siitires,  I.  iii.  28. 

acafif-old-ing,  s.    [Eng.  scaffold;  -ing.] 
I.  Ordinary  Language : 

I.  A  frame  or  stmcture  for  temporary  sup- 
poi-t  in  an  elevated  place. 

*  2.  That  which  supports  or  sustains ;  a 
frame. 

"  A  scaffoldinff  to  be  now  thrown  aside,  aa  of  do  im- 
portance to  the  fliiished  fabrick."— iJeynoida;  Art  of 
Paintintj.  note  52. 

3.  Materials  for  scaffolds. 

II.  Biiild.:  The  temporary  combination  of 
upiight  poles  and  horizontal  pieces,  on  which 
are  laid  the  boards  for  supporting  the  work- 
men and  material  during  the  erection  of  a 
building ;  the  scaffold. 

8Cafir'-ra£^  s.  [Eng.  scaff,  and  ra/.]  The 
same  as  Scaff-and-raff  (q.v.)- 

scaglia  (as  scal'-yi-a),  s.  [ItaL  =  a  fish- 
scale,  a  chip  of  marble.    (See  def.)] 

Geol. :  Ared,  white,  or  gray  argillaceous  lime- 
stone occurring  in  the  Venetian  Alps,  and  be- 
lieved by  De  Zigno  to  be  the  age  of  the  chalk. 
The  beds  are  usually  thin,  fi-agile,  and  almost 
schistose,  whence  the  name  of  scaglia.  (Qiiar. 
Jour.  Geol.  Soc,  vi.  429.) 

Bcagliola  (as  scal-yi-6'-la),  s.  [Ital.  scag- 
linola,  dimiu.  from  smglia^=  scaglia  (q.v.).]  A 
hard,  polished  plaster,  coloured  in  imitation 
of  marbles. 

"  Scagliola  la  prepared  from  powdered  gypBum 
mixed  with  isingraas,  alum,  and  coloniii;  matter  iijto 
a  paste,  which  ia  beateu  on  a  prepared  surface  with 
fragments  of  miirble,  &c.  The  surface  prepared  for  it 
has  a  rough  coating  of  lime  aptl  hair.  The  colors  are 
laid  on  and  mixed  by  hand,  in  the  manner  of  fresco, 
and  in  Imitation  of  various  kinds  of  marbles.  When 
hardened,  the  surface  is  pumice-stoned  ami  washed ; 
it  is  polished  successively  by  tripoli  aud  cliarcoal,  tri- 
poli  and  oil,  aud  oil  alone." — Knight:  JPract.  Diet. 
Mechanics. 

scaith,  s.    [Scathe.] 
scaith'-less,  a.    [Scatheless.] 
seal,  scawl,  s.    [Scold.]    (Scotch.) 

Bca'-la,  s.     [Lat.  =  a  ladder,  a  staiicase.] 

1.  Anat.  :  A  passage. 

2.  Sicrg. :  A  surgical  instrument  for  re- 
ducing dislocation. 

scala  media*  s. 

Anat.  :  A  tubular  expansion  in  the  cochlea 
of  the  ear,  between  tlie  scala  vestibuli  and 
the  scala  cochlece.  It  constitutes  a  keyboard, 
the  keys  of  which  are  formed  by  the  extremi- 
ties of  the  auditory  nerve. 

scala  tympani,  s. 

Anat. :  The  superior  spiral  passage  of  the 
cochlea. 

scala  vestibuli,  s. 

Anat  :  The  inferior  spiral  passage  of  the 
cochlea. 

SCal'-a-ble,  a.  [Eng.  scale  (3),  v, ;  ■able.'] 
Capable  of  being  scaled  or  climbed. 

*  sca-ladc',  *  sca-la'-do,  *  skal-lade,  s. 

[Fr.  sctdade :  Sp.  scalado,  from  Lat.  scala  =  a 
ladder.]     An  assault  on  a  furtitied  place,  in 
which  the  soldiers  mount  by  means  of  ladders ; 
an  escalade. 
"  And  therefore  friends,  while  we  hold  parley  here, 
Raise  your  tculado  on  the  other  side." 

Betium.  &  Flet.  :  Double  Marriage,  v.  1. 

sea'-la^r.  a.  [Lat.  scalaris  =  pertaining  to  a 
flight' of  steps.] 

Physics  (Of  a  quantity):  Not  involving 
direction,  as  the  volume  of  a  figure  or  the 
mass  of  a  body.    (Rossiter.) 

SCa-lar-i-a,  s.  [vx^.  sadaria  (pi.  of  t  scalare) 
=  a  flight  o"f  stairs. J 

1.  Zool.  :  Wentletrap,  Ladder-shell ;  a  genus 
of  Turritellidae  (Woodward) ;  according  to 
Tate,  the  sole  genus  (with  three  sub-genera)  fif 
Scalariadae,  a  family  of  Holostnmatii.  Shell 
solid,  varices  irregular,  whorls  generally  can- 
cellated. About  a  hundred  species  are  known, 
widely  distributed,  mostly  tropical. 

2.  Palceant. :  They  commence  in  the  Coral 
Rag. 


SCa-la-ri'-a-dss,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  scalari(a);' 
Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -adce.]    [Scalaria,] 

sca-lar'-i-an,  a.  &  s.  [Mod.  Lat.  scaUiria 
(q.v.).] 

A.  As  adj. :  Of  or  belonging  to  the  Scalaria 
or  the  Scalariadse  :  as,  scalarian  affinities. 

B.  As  subst. .-  Any  individual  of  the 
ScalariadEe. 

sca-lar'-i-forin,  a.  [Lat.  scalaris  =  pertain- 
ing to  a  ladder  or  stairs,  and /or;/ia=  form.] 
Having  the  shape  or  form  of  a  ladder ;  re- 
sembling a  ladder. 

seal  ariform- vessels,  s.  pi. 

Bot. :  Ladder-like  vessels  occurring  chiefly 
in  ferns. 

*  SCa'-laT-;5?",  a.  [Lat.  scalaris,  from  scala  =  a 
ladder,*  stairs.]  Resembling  a  ladder;  pro- 
ceeding by  steps  like  those  of  a  ladder. 

"  Elevated  places  aud  scahrry  ascents,  that  they 
miffht  with  Vtetter  ease  ascend  or  mount  their  horses." 
—Browne:  Vulgar  Errours,  bk.  v.,cb.  xiii. 

scal'-a-wag,  ».    [Scallawag.] 

scald  (1),  *SChald,  v.t.  [O.  Fr.  *escalder, 
*  eschauder  (Fr.  ichaudcr),  from  Lat.  excaldo  = 
to  wash  in  hot  water :  ex-  ~  out,  very,  and 
caldus,  calidits  =  hot;  Sp.  &  Port,  escaldar ; 
Ital.  scaldare.] 

1.  To  burn,  or  painfully  affect,  and  injure, 
with,  or  as  with,  hot  water  or  other  liquid. 

2.  To  expose  to  a  boiling  or  violent  heat 
over  a  fire,  or  in  water  or  other  liquor. 

"  Scalding  the  cream— that  is,  bringing  It  nearly  to 
boiling-heat— will  diminish  the  tiun  and  labour  re- 
quired in  churning  it."— Sheldon :  Dairy  Fanning, 
p.  809. 

3.  To  boil  or  buck  cloth  with  white  soap 
after  bleaching. 

*  4.  To  harn,  to  scorch. 

"  In  iMmvaer's  scalding  heat." 

Shakesp,  :  3  Hsivry  VI.,  v,  7. 

scald  (2),  *  scauld«  v.t.  or  i.  [Scold,  v.] 
(Scotch.) 

scald  (1),  s.  [Scald  (1),  v.]  A  burn  or  injury 
to  the  skin  from  hot  liquid  or  vapour. 

1[  Carron  oil,  kept  on  the  place  by  a  layer 
of  cotton  wool,  is  a  good  appliance,  and  the 
bandage  should  not  be  often  changed,  as  the 
access  of  the  air  to  the  wound  is  deleterious. 

scald  (2),  s.  [Icel.  sJoalli  =  a.  bare  head.] 
[ScALL.]    Scab  or  scurf  on  the  head. 

"  Her  head,  altogether  bald. 
Was  overgrown  with  scurf  and  filthy  scald." 

Spenser :  F.  <l.,  I.  viiL  47. 

scald-head,  s.    [Soalled-head.] 

scald  (3),  *  skald,  s,  [Icel.  slcaXd  =  a  poet.] 
An  old  Norse  poet,  whose  aim  was  to  celebrate 
the  achievements  of  distinguishes'  men,  and  to 
recite  and  sing  their  compositions  on  public 
occasions.  They  corresponded  to  the  Bards 
of  the  Celts  and  Britons.  Few  complete 
Scaldic  poems  remains,  but  a  number  of  frag- 
ments have  been  preserved. 

"  Or  listened  all,  in  grim  delight, 
While  scalds  yelled  out  the  joys  of  fight." 

Scott:  Marmton,  vi.    (lutrod.) 

•  scald,  tt.  [For  scalled  =  affected  with  scall 
(q.v.).]     Paltry,  mean,  sorry,  scurvy. 

"  Would  it  not  grieve  a  king  to  have  his  diadem 
Sought  for  by  such  scufcZ  knaves  as  love  him  not?" 
Marlowe :  1  Tamburlaine,  it  2, 

scald-berry,  s. 

But:  Rubus fruticosus. 
scald-fish,  s. 

Ichtky, :  Rhombus  amoglossus. 

SCald'-ed,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [Scald  (1),  v.] 

scalded-creaxn,  a.  Cream  heated  nearly 
to  boiling  heat. 

*scald'-er,  s.    [Eng.  scaid  (3),  ». ;    -er,]    A 

S(;ald. 

scald'-ic,  skald' -ic,  a.  [Eng.  scald  (3),  s. ; 
-ic.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  Scalds  or  Norse 
poets  ;  composed  by  Scalds. 

"  rt  is  prribable  that  many  of  the  scaldic  imagina- 
tions might  have  been  blended  with  the  Aral)ian." — 
Warlon:  Hist.  Eng.  Poetry,  vol.  L,  diss.  1, 

scald' -in^,  pr,  par.,  a.,  &  s.    [Scald  (1),  v.] 

A,  As  pr.  par. :  (See  the  verb). 

B.  As  adj. :  So  'hf't  as  to  scald  the  skin ; 
very  hot;  burning. 

"  Trembling  he  sat,  and  shrunk  in  abject-fears, 
From  his  wild  visage  m  ip'd  the  scalding  tears." 
Pope:  Homer;  Iliad  ii. 'SSI. 


C.  As  substantive : 

1.  The  last  boiling  or  bucking  of  clotli  with 
white  soap  after  bleaching. 

2.  The  soap  itself. 

scalding-hot,  a.    So  hot  as  "to  scald  the 
skin. 
scald-weed,  s.    [Eng.  scald  (a.),  aud  weed,] 
Bot. :  Dodder  (q.v.). 

scale  (1),  *  shale,  s.  [A.S.  sceale,  scale  (pi. 
scealu)  =  a  shell  or  hus*-'.,  cogn.  with  Dan,  & 
Sw.  skal  =  a  shell,  a  ix^i  a  husk  ;  O.  H.  Ger. 
scala;  Ger.  schale ;  0.  Fr.  escale;  Fr.  scale. 
Allied  to  scale  (2),  s.,  scall,  scull,  skill,  and  shell.] 
I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  In  the  same  sense  as  II. 

2.  Anything  resembling  the  scale  of  a  fish 
or  other  animal ;  anything  exfoliated  or  de- 
squamated, or  liable  to  be  exfoliated  or  de- 
squamated ;  as 

(1)  The  hard  deposit  which  gathers  on  the 
inside  of  vessels  in  which  water  is  habitually 
heated,  as  in  a  boiler. 

(2)  The  film  of  oxide  which  forms  on  the 
surface  of  iron  or  other  metal  when  heated. 

(3)  A  metallic  plate  worn  instead  of  an 
epaulet  by  soldiers. 

(4)  One  of  the  side  plates  of  iron  or  brass 
which  form  the  main  portion  of  a  pocket-knife 
handle,  and  to  which  the  sides  of  ivory,  bone, 
wood,  &c.,  are  riveted. 

IL  Technically  : 

1.  Botany  (PI.) : 

(1)  Flat,  usually  more  or  less  circular  plates 
of  cellular  tissue,  attached  generally  by  the 
centre  with  cells  radiating  from  it,  and  the 
margins  toothed  or  fringed.  They  are  highly 
developed  stellate  or  pluriserial  hairs.  Found 
on  the  stems  and  the  lower  part  of  the  leaf- 
stalks of  many  ferns,  on  some  Rhododendra, 
on  Bromeliacese,  &c.  Used  also  of  the  bracts 
of  a  catkin,  thepalese  or  chatf  of  the  receptiude 
in  a  composite  plant,  the  minute  hypogynous 
squamulaj  in  the  glumes  of  a  grass,  the  im- 
perfectly-developed leaves  surrounding  the 
more  delicate  parts  in  a  bud. 

(2)  Certain  scale-like  processes  around  the 
throat  of  a  gamopetalous  corolla.  Sometimes 
they  are  abortive  stamens. 

2.  Ichthy. :  Distinct  horny  elements  deve- 
loped in  grooves  or  pockets  of  the  skin,  like 
hair,  nails,  or  feathers.  Agassiz  (1807-73) 
founded  his  classiti  cation  of  Fishes  on  the 
character  of  their  scales.  [Ctenoid,  Cvcloid, 
Ganoid,  Placoid.     See  also  Sparoid.] 

3.  Zool. :  Modifications  of  the  epidermis  in 
various  animals,  speeitically  in  serpents,  liz- 
ards, &c.     [Scute,  Shield,  Lepidoptera.] 

scale-armour,  s.  Armour  composed  of 
small  plates  of  steel,  &.C.,  partly  overlapping 
each  other  like  the  scales  of  a  fish. 

scale-backs,  s.  pi. 

Zool.  :  The  family  Aphroditidse  (q.v.). 
scale-beetle,  s.    The  Tiger-beetle  (q.v.). 
scale-board,  s. 

1,  Ord.  Lang.  :  A  thin  veneer  of  wood,  used 
for  covering  the  surface  of  wooden  articles  of 
furniture ;  as  backing  for  pictures,  looking- 
glasses,  and  very  many  other  purposes. 

2.  Print.:  A  thin  sbp  of  wood, .used  for 
extending  pages  of  type  to  the  proper  length, 
filling  out  maiter,  &c. 

Scale-board  plane : 

Joinery :  A  plane  for  planing  off  wide  chips, 
for  fruit,  hat,  and  bonnet  Vtoxes  and  other 
objects.  It  is  a  plane  the  width  of  a  board, 
is  loaded  with  weights,  aud  dragged  or  driven 
over  the  surface  of  the  board  or  balk,  the 
degree  of  protrusion  of  the  plane-iron  deter- 
mining the  thickness  of  the  scale.  A  converse 
arrangement  is  that  in  which  the  plane  is  fixed 
and  the  board  is  driven  past  it. 

scale-fern,  s. 

Bot.  :  Ceterach  officinarnm.     [CETHi/iACH.] 

scale-fish,  s.  a  dealer's  name  for  the 
pollack,  the  torsk,  the  hake,  and  the  liaddock 
when  dry-cured,  which  have  only  half  the 
commercial  value  of  the  cud.    (Slinnwnds.) 

scale-insects,  x.  pi. 

Entom. :  The  Coccidre  (q-v.). 

'■  The  ants  sucking  the  fluid  fnim  the  scale  insect* 
through  a  doraal  or  ba«k  \>mit."—Encyc.  Brit.  (ed.  utJj), 


Cate,  l^t,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father ;   we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there ;  pine,  pit.  sire,  sir,  marine ;  go,  pot» 
or.  wore,  woli;  work,  who,  son ;  mute,  ciib,  tsiire,  ignite,  cur,  rule,  full ;  try,  Syrian.    £e,  ce  =  e ;  ey  =  a ;  qu  =  Itw. 


scale— scall 
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acale-stoxLO,  ;>.    Tabular  spar. 
scale-winged  Inseots,  s.  pi. 

EnUm. :  The  Lepidoptera  (q.v.). 
scale-worms,  s.  pi. 

Zool. :  The  family  Aphroditidee,  spec,  the 
genus  Lepidoaotus.    [Scale-backs.] 

scale  (2),  *schale,  *sooale,  *scole, 
•  skale,  s.  [A.S.  scale  =  a  scale  of  a  balance 
(pi.  sceala),  cogn.  with  Icel.  skdl  =  a  howl,  the 
scale  of  a  balance  ;  Dan.  skoal ;  Sw.  skal  —  a 
bowl,  a  cup  ;  Dut.  sobaal  =  a  scale,  a  bowl ; 
Ger.  schale.    It  is  allied  to  scaZe  (1),  s.  (q.v.).] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  The  dish  of  a  balance  ;  and 
hence,  the  balance  itself ;  a  weighing  instru- 
ment.   (Generally  used  in  the  plural.) 

"  A  cobweb  wlU  draw  down  the  scale  when  nothing 
ofi'ers  to  covjxteigoize."  —  Search :  Light  of  Nature, 
pt  i.,  ch.  VI. 

2.  Astron. :  The  sign  of  Libra  or  the  Balance 
(^^),  in  the  zodiac. 

scale-beam,  5.  The  beam  or  lever  of  a 
balance. 

scale  (3),  *  skale,  s.  [Lat.  scala  (usually  in 
plural,  scarce)  =  a  flight  of  steps,  a  ladder. 
Scala  is  probably  for  scadto  or  scandla,  from 
scando  =  to  climb,  and  hence  =  that  by  which 
one  climbs  or  ascends;  Fr.  echelle;  Sp.  & 
Port,  escala;  Ital.  scala.] 

*  1.  A  ladder  ;  a  flight  or  series  of  steps. 

"  On  the  bendiuga  of  these  niouutahia  the  marka  of 
eeveral  ancient  scales  of  stairs  may  be  seen,  by  which 
they  used  to  ascend  them."— Addison  :  On  Italy. 

*2.  A  means  of  ascent. 

"Love  .  .  .  iBtheacoZe 
By  which  to  heav'nly  love  thou  nmy'at  nscend." 

MUton  :  P.  L.,  viii.  69. 

*  3.  The  act  of  storming  a  place  by  mount- 
ing the  walls  on  ladders ;  an  escalade,  a 
scalade. 

"  By  battery,  tzale,  and  mine 
Aaaaulting.  Milton:  P.  L..  xi,  656. 

4.  Succession  of  ascending  or  descending 
steps  or  degrees  ;  progressive  series ;  giada- 
tion  ;  scheme  of  compai-ative  rank  or  order. 

"  To  their  several  gradations  in  the  scale  of  beings." 
— CTteyne  ■  Philosophical  Principles. 

5.  Anything  graduated,  or  marked  with 
lines  or  deijrees  at  regular  intervals  :  as, 

(1)  A  measure,  consisting  of  a  slip  of  wood, 
ivory,  or  metal,  divided  into  equal  parts, 
usually  main  divisions  and  subdivisions :  as 
inches  or  octonary  fractions  for  carpenters' 
work,  decimal  divisions  and  subdivisions  for 
chain-wurk,  duodecimal  for  plotting  car- 
penters' work,  which  is  in  feet  and  inches. 
The  metre  and  its  decimal  subdivisions  are 
also  sometimes  employed. 

(2)  Any  instrument,  figure,  or  scheme 
graduated  for  the  purpose  of  measuring  ex- 
tent or  proportions. 

(3)  A  line  drawn  upon  any  solid  substance, 
as  wood,  ivory,  paper,  Ac,  and  divided  into 
parts  equal  or  unequal,  which  mny  be  trans- 
ferred by  means  of  the  dividers,  to  aid  in 
geometrical  construction. 

(4)  A  basis  for  a  numerical  system  :  as,  the 
binary  scale. 

(5)  In  music,  the  sounds  in  consecutive  order 
used  by  various  nations  in  different  forms  as 
the  material  nf  music.  In  a  proper  succession 
such  sounds  form  Melody,  in  proper  combina- 
tions they  constitute  Harmony.  The  modern 
scale,  universally  used  among  the  more  civil- 
ized nations,  consists  of  tvrelve  divisions, 
called  semitones,  included  in  one  octave.  The 
ancient  Greeks  and  Asiatii;s  ancient  and 
modern  exhibit  the  us^;  of  less  intervals. 
Such  scales  are  called  EnJiarmonic.  Otlier 
nations  have  intervals  of  a  third  between 
some  of  the  steps.  This  is  exhibited  in  the 
Chinese  and  ancient  Scotch  scales,  and  in  the 
scales  of  some  savage  nations.  A  scale  con- 
taining only  five  unequal  divisions  of  the 
octave  has  been  called  Pentaphnnic  or,  less 
cnrectiy,  Pentatonic.  AH  scales  are  purely 
arliitrary,  consisting  of  a  selection  of  sounds 
produced  by  the  aliquot  divisions  of  a  mono- 
clmrd.  When  the  divisions  of  a  monochord 
are  slightly  altered  to  suit  the  required  steps 
in  iin  octave,  as  is  the  case  in  the  modern 
scale,  the  scale  is  said  to  be  tempered  ;  when 
tlif;  harmonic  divisions  of  the  monochord  are 
stiii'tly  followed,  the  scale  is  said  to  be  in 
just  intonation.  The  modern  scale  when  used 
as  a  succession  of  twelve  semitones  is  called 
Chromatie,  Mhennsed  in  the  ordinary  mixture 
of  tones  and  semifnnes  it  is  called  Diatonic, 
when  the  third  and  the  sixtli  are  flattened  it 
IS  called  the  Modern  minor  diatonic  scale, 


when  the  third  and  sixth  remain  mqjior,  the 
scale  is  said  to  be  a  Major  diatonic  scale.  The 
ac^le  is  also  called  the  gamut  (French  gatnme) 
from  the  words  gamma  and  ut,  the  names  of 
sol  and  do,  found  in  the  Guidonian  system  of 
overlapping  hexachords.  The  Italian  names 
for  the  degrees  of  the  scale,  vt,  re,  mi,  fa, 
sol,  la,  are  derived  from  the  initial  syllables 
of  a  Latin  hymn  quoted  in  all  musical  liis- 
tories.  Ut  was  afterwards  called  do  by  many 
nations,  and  the  name  si  was  given  to  the 
seventh  degree  of  the  scale,  when  the  ancient 
system  of  hexachords  was  converted  into  the 
modern  system  of  octanes.  When  the  scales, 
whatever  the  pitch,  start  from  do,  tlie  system 
is  said  to  be  that  of  the  movable  do;  when 
the  first  note  of  the  scale  is  called  do,  re,  mi, 
&c.,  accordiuK  to  a  stated  pitch  called  dc,  the 
system  is  called  thdt  of  the  fixed  do^ 

(6)  .In  painting,  a  figure  subdivided  by  lines 
like  a  ladder,  which  is  used  to  measure  pro- 
portions bf^tween  pictures  aud  the  things 
represented. 

6.  Relative  dimensions  without  diff'erence 
in  proportion  of  parts  ;  size  or  degree  of  the 
parts  or  components  of  any  complex  thing 
compared  with  other  like  things  :  as,  A  plan 
drawn  on  a  scale  of  one  inch  to  a  foot ;  to  do 
things  on  a  grand  scale. 

T[  (1)  Drawn  to  scale :  Drawn  proportion- 
ally.    [G]. 

(2)  Scale  of  a  series :  In  algebra,  a  suc- 
cession of  terms,  by  the  aid  of  which  any 
term  of  a  recurring  series  may  be  found, 
when  a  sufficient  number  of  the  preceding 
ones  are  given. 

(3)  Scale  of  longitudes:  A  scale  used  for 
determining  grapliically  the  number  of  miles 
in  a  degree  of  longitude  in  any  latitude. 

scale -micrometer,  s.  A  linear  mi- 
crometer (q.v.). 

scale  (1),  v.t.  &  i.    [Scale  (1),  ».] 

A.  Transitive : 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  To  strip  or  clear  the  scales  off. 

2.  To  strip  or  take  off  in  thin  laminse  or 
scale.s.    (Tobias  iii.  17.) 

3.  To  pare  off  a  surface. 

"  If  all  the  monntitiDs  were  scaled  and  the  earth 
made  even,  the  waTOra  would  not  overflow  its  smooth 
surface." — Burnet :  Theorj/  of  the  Earth. 

4.  To  spill  :  as,  To  scaU  milk.    {Scotch.) 

5.  To  spread,  as  manure  or  loose  substances. 

6.  To  cause  to  separate ;  to  disperse  :  as, 
To  scale  a  crowd.    (Scotch.) 

II.  Technically : 

1.  Dent. :  To  remove  tartar  from  the  teeth. 

2.  Gun. :  To  clean  the  inside  of  a  cannon 
by  the  explosion  of  a  small  quantity  of  gun- 
powder therein. 

B.  Intransitive : 

1.  To  separate  and  come  off  in  thin  laminae 
or  layers. 

"  The  elaze  rose  in  bubbles  and  scaled  off,  refusing 
to  adhere  to  the  surface."— /'orinurn ,"  Majolica,  p.  5. 

*  2.  To  separate ;  to  break  up  and  disperse. 
(Scotch.) 

"  They  would  no  longer  abide,  but  scaled  and 
departed  away."— /ToHniAeti.'  Chronicles,  ii.  499. 

scale  (2),  V.t.    [Scale  (2),  s.] 

1.  To  weigh,  as  in  scales ;  to  ascertain  or 
measure  the  weight  of :  hence,  to  measure,  to 
compare,  to  estimate. 

"  Scaling  his  present  bearing  with  his  past," 

Sha/cesp. :  Coriolantcs,  il.  8. 

2.  To  weigh  ;  to  be  of  the  weight  of;  to 
reach  the  weight  of. 

"  Not  one  .  .  .  scaling  Goz."— Field,  Jan.  23,  1366. 

scale  (3),  *  Skale,  v.t.  &  i.  [Ital.  scalare; 
Sp.  &  Port,  escalar.]    [Scale  (3),  s.] 

A.  Trans.  :  To  climb  over,  as  by  a  ladder; 
to  ascend  by  steps ;  to  clamber  up. 

"  The  object  of  his  race 
Hath  scaled  the  cliffs."        ScotC  :  liokcby,  il.  14. 

B.  Intransitive : 

1.  To  climb  or  ascend  by,  or  as  by  a  ladder. 
"  Scaling  alow  from  grade  to  grade." 

Tennj/son  :  Two  Voices. 

*  2.  To  lead  up  by  steps  or  degrees ;  to 
afford  a  means  of  ascent ;  to  ascend. 

"  Thi!  lower  stair 
That  scaVd  by  steps  of  God  to  heav'n  gate." 

Milton:  P.  L.,  iii.  541. 

scaled,  '  skaled,  a.  [Eng.  scale  (1),  s.  ;  -erf.] 
Covered  with  stales  ;  having  scales,  as  a  fish  ; 
scaly.    (P.  Holland :  Plinie,  bk.  ix.,  ch.  xii.) 


*  scale-less,  *  scal-ess»  a.  [Eng.  scale  (1), 
8. ;  -less.]  Destitute  of  scales ;  having  no 
scales. 

"  Scaleless  BlIuroidB."— /YeW,  Sept.  25,  1886. 

8Cale'-m.oss,  s.    [Eng.  scale,  and  moss.] 

Bat.  (PI.):  The  Jungermanniaceae  (q.v.) 
(Liiidley.) 

sca-lene',  a.  &  s.      [Lat.  scalenus,  fiom  Gr. 
(TKaA.Tji'os  (skalenos)  =  scalene,  uneven.] 
Mathematics  : 

A.  As  adj. :  Applied  to  a  triangle  whose 
sides  are  all  unequal ;  also  to  a  cnne  su'  h  that 
a  section  made  by  a'plane  through  tlie  axis  per- 

fiendieular  to  the  plane  of  the  base,  i.s  a  sca- 
ene  triangle.  In  this  latter  case  tJie  term  is 
equivalent  to  oblique. 

B.  As  suhst. :  A  scalene  triangle  ;  a  triangle 
whose  sides  are  all  unequal. 

scalene-tubercle,  s. 

Anat. :  A  sharp  spine  on  the  inner  edge  o( 
the  first  rib. 

sca-len-o-he'-dron,  s.  [Gr.  trKaXrjvo?  (ska- 
lenus)  =  scalene  (q.v.),  and  eSpa  (hedra)  =  a 
seat,  a  base.] 

Crystall.  :  A  pyramidal  form  under  tha 
rhoinbohedral  system,  in  which  the  pyramids 
are  six-sided,  and  the  faces  are  scalene  tri- 
angles. 

*  SCa-len'-OUS,  a.  [Lat.  scalenus.]  The  same 
as  Scalene  (q.v.). 

scal'-eut,  a.    [Scale  (3),  v.] 

Geol. :  Climbing ;  applied  in  the  nomen- 
clature of  the  Appalachian  strata  to  a  series 
of  rocks,  equivalents  of  the  Onandaga  salt  and 
water-lime  groups  of  New  York,  produced  iu 
the  high  morning  period  of  the  American 
Palaeozoic  day.  Its  maximum  thickness 
(about  1,000  feet)  is  in  the  Mississippi  regiot.. 
The  scalent  series  is  on  the  parallel  of  tlit' 
Wenlock  formation.  (Prof,  H.  D.  Bogers : 
Geology  of  Pennsylvania.) 

sca-len'-iis  (pi.  sca-le'-ni),  a.    [Scalene.] 
Aivit.  (PI.) :  Muscles  of  the  neck.     There 

are  sometimes  three  ;  the  scalenus  anterior, 
inedius,  and  post  icus. 

scal'-er,  s.  [Eng.  scale  (1),  v. ;  -er.]  One  who 
or  that  which  scales  ;  specif.,  a  dental  tool 
for  removing  tartar  from  the  teeth. 

*  sca'-li-daa,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  scal(aria) ;  Lat. 
fem.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.] 

Zool. :  A  synonym  of  Scalariadae  (q.v.). 

SCa'-li-ness,  s.  [Eng.  scaly;  -ness.}  Th» 
quality  or  state  of  being  scaly. 

SCal'-ing  (1),  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.     [Scale  (1),  v.] 
A.  &  B,  As  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  As  suhstaiitive : 

I.  Ord.  Lang. :  The  act  or  process  of  stiip- 
ping  scales  off;  tlie  act  or  state  of  separating 
and  coining  off  in  scales  or  thin  lamiiiEe. 

IL  Techrucally : 

1.  Metall. :  A  preliminary  process  in  the 
manufacture  of  tin  plate.  The  rectangular 
plates  are  bent  so  as  to  stand  when  placed  oii 
edge,  pickled  in  dilute  muriatic  acid,  heated 
in  a  furnace  to  remove  tlie  scale,  cooled, 
flattened  on  an  anvil,  and  rolled  cold. 

t  2.  Naut. :  A  term  formerly  applied  to  the 
process  of  adjusting  sights  to  the  guns  on 
shipboard. 

scallng-bar,  ». 

steam:  A  rod  for  detaching  scale  in  boilers. 
scaling- furnace,  s. 

Metall. :  A  reverberatory  furnace  in  which 
plates  are  exposed  in  the  process  of  sealing. 

scaling-hammer,  s. 

Steam :  A  hammer  with  an  edge  peen,  used 
in  loosening  scale  formed  in  steam-boilers. 

SCal'-ing  (2),  pr.  par.  or  a.    [Scale  (3),  v.] 

scaling-ladder,  s.  A  ladder  used  in  the 
assault  of  fortilied  places. 

scal-i-6'-la  (i  as  yi),  a.    [Scaoliola.] 

scaU,  "  skall,  *  skalle,  s.  &  a.  [Icel.  skaiH 
=  a  bare  head  ;  cf.  Sw.  skallig  =  bald  ;  slcala 
=  to  peel ;  Dan.  &  Sw.  slcal  —  a  husk. J  [Scale 
(1),  S.J 


boil,  boy;  poiit,  j6wl;  cat,  9eU,  chorus,  9hiu,  ben^h;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a^;  expect,  Xenophon,  ei^st.    ph  =  £, 
-Ciaa,  -tian  =  sh^n.    -tlon,  -sion  =  shim ;  -tiou,  -gion  =  zhun.    -cious,  -tioas»  -sious  =  shus.    -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  bel,  d^L 
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scallawag— scambling 


A.  As  subst  :  Scab,  scurf,  scabbiness,  le- 
prosy. 

"  Under  tliy  long  locks  thou  maist  hiuie  the  scall" 
Chaucer :  To  hU  ticrivener. 

*  B.  As  adj. :  Mean,  paltry,  low. 

"  To  be  revenge  on  this  Bame  Kail,  scurvy,  cogging 
coiii|jAnioii."— Sba^fp. .-  Merry  Wives,  iii.  2. 

*  If  (1)  Dry  scall  :  Dry  tetter,  psoriasis 
(q.v.).  Geseiiius  considers  the  dry  seal!  of 
Scripture,  pp3  (netJieq,  Lev.  xiii.  30)  to  be 
Iiorrigo  or  impetigo  (q.v.).  Tlie  R.  V.  omits 
"  dry,"  which  is  not  in  the  original. 

*(2)  Moist  scall: 

Pathnl.  :  Humid  or  running  tetter ;  im- 
petigo (q.v.). 

e:;ar-la-wag,  sc^l'-a-w&g,  s.  [Etyra. 
,  'Inubtful.]  A  scamp,  a  scapegrace;  a  good- 
I    (itr-iiothing  fellow.    {Ainer.) 

'  3called,  (■-.    [Eng.  scall;  -ed.]    Scald,  scurfy. 

"  With  acalled  browes  blake,  find  pilled  berd." 

Chaucer:  0.  T.,  ProL  628. 

scalled-head,  s. 

Pathol. :  Ringworm. 

Bcal'-lion  (i  as  y),  s.  [Ital.  scalogno;  Sp. 
L-<r.'h,,ai,  from  Lat.  (cepa)  ascalonica  =  the 
onion  fiom  Ascalon,  a  town  of  Palestine,  the 
Avhltelon  of  the  Old  Testament.] 

But.  &  Hort. :  Allium  ascalonicum.  maj^LS. 
It  IS  a  variety  of  tlie  Siiallot  (q.v.). 

*  scallion 'faced,  a.  Ha^'ing  a  mean, 
scurvy  face  or  appearance  ;  or  perhaps,  stink- 
ing-faced.   (Beaum.  &  Flet. :  Love's  Cure,  ii.  1.) 

Bc^l'-l6p(or  a  as  o),  *  scal-oppe,  scol- 
lop, *  skal-Op,  s.  [0.  Fr.  escalope,  a  word 
of  Teutonic  origin  ;  ef.  O.  Dut.  scheJpe  (Dut. 
schdji)  =  a  shell ;  Ger.  sehel/e  =  a  husk ;  Eng. 
scale  (1),  s.,  and  shell.] 
I.  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  In  the  same  sense  as  II.  2. 

2.  A  recess  or  curving  of  the  edge  of  any- 
thing, like  the  segment  of  a  circle. 

3.  A  kind  of  dish,  in  shape  of  a  scallop  shell, 
for  baliiiig  oysters  in. 

*  4.  A  lace  band  or  collar,  scalloped  at  the 
edges. 

"To  wear  my  own  new  Kallop."~Pepy» :  Diary, 
Oct.  12,  1662. 

II.  Technically : 

1.  Htr. :  The  same  as  Escallop  (q.v.). 

2.  Zoology : 

(1)  The  s'-nus  Pecten  (q.v.)»  especially  Pecten 
maximus. 

"And  lusclouB S4«??opj 
to  allure  the  tHstea 
Of  rigid  zealots  to  de- 
licious fasts." 
Ouy :  Trivia,  ii. 

(2)  Pectun  jaco- 
la:iis,  the  Scallop- 
shell  (q.v.),  called 
also  St.  James's 
shell.  It  was  worn 
by  pilgrims  to  the 
Holy  Land ;  and 
tlie  fossil  Pectens 
found  in  the  sub-Apeiinine  formations  of  Italy 
were  once  supposed  to  have  been  dropped  by 
the  pilgrims  on  their  return. 

"  He  quits  his  cell ;  the  pilgrim  staff  he  tore, 
And  fixed  the  scallop  In  bis  hat  before." 

Parnell :  Hermit,  25. 

scallop-budding,  s. 

Hort. :  A  method  of  budding  performed  by 
paring  a  thin  tongue-shajjed  portion  of  bark 
from  the  stock,  and  applying  the  bud  without 
divesting  it  of  its  portion  of  wood,  so  that  the 
barks  of  both  may  exactly  fit,  and  then  tying 
it  in  the  usual  way. 

scallop-crab,  s. 

Zool. :  Caphyra  pectenicola.  It  is  closely 
akin  to  the  Pea-crab  (q.v.). 

scallop-shell,  s. 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  The  shell  of  the  scallop. 
[Scallop,  5.,  II.  2.  (2).] 

2.  Entom.  :  A  British  geometer  moth,  Eu- 
cosmia  undulata. 


SCal'-l6p  (or  a  as  6),  sc6l'-l6p,  v.t.     [Scal- 
lop, s.] 

1.  To  mark  or  cut  on  the  edge  in  segments 
of  circles. 

2.  To  cook,  as  oysters,  in  a  shell  or  scallop. 


scal'-loped  (or  a  as  6),  scol'-loped,  pa. 

par.  &  a.     [Scallop,  v.] 

A,  As  pa.  par. :  (See  the  verb). 

B.  As  adjective : 

1.  Cut  or  marked  at  the  edge  or  border  with 
scallops  or  segments  of  circles. 

"  The  wooden  heel  luay  raise  the  dancer's  bound,  ^ 
And  with  the  scallop'd  top  his  step  be  crown'd.' 

Gay :  Trivia,  i, 

2.  Furnished  with  a  scallop ;  made  or  done 
in  a  scallop. 

3.  Bearing  a  scallop  as  an  heraldic  bearing. 
"  It  may  be  known,  that  Monteth  was  a  gentleman 

with  a  scalloped  coa.t."— King :  Art  ctf  Cookery. 

scalloped  hazel,  s. 

Entom. :  A  British  geometer  moth,  Odonto- 
pera  bideniata. 

scalloped  hook-tip,  s.  A  Britiah  cus- 
pidate moth,  Platypteryx  lucertula. 

scalloped-oak»  s. 

Entom.  :  A  British  geometer  moth,  Crocallis 

elinguaria. 

scalloped  (or  scolloped)  oysters,  s. 

pi  Oysters  baked  with  bread-crumbs,  cream, 
pepper,  salt,  nutmeg,  and  a  little  butter.  The 
cooking  was  originally  performed  in  a  scallop- 
shell,  and  afterwards  in  a  dish  called  a  scallop. 

*  scall'-y,  a.   [Eng.  scall;  -y.]  Scalled,  scurfy. 
•'  Over  its  eyes  there  are  two  hard  scally  knobs,  an 
big  as  a  man's  &3t."—Dampier :  Voyages,  (an.  1676). 

SCal'-ops,  s.  [Gr.  (TKa.Xo^  (skalops)  =  the  dig- 
ger, i.e.,  the  mole ;  o-koAAw  (skallo)  —  to  hoe.] 
Zool.  :  Shrew-mole  ;  a  genus  of  Talpidse, 
with  three  species,  ranging  from  Mexico  to 
the  great  lakes  on  the  east  side  of  America, 
but  on  the  west  only  to  the  north  .of  Oregon. 
Snout  slender  and  elongated  ;  feet  like  those 
of  the  true  mole,  but  the  toes  of  the  hind 
limbs  are  webbed. 

scalp  (1),  *  scalpe,  s.  [A  doublet  of  scallop 
(q.v.) ;  cf.  O.  Sw.  skalp  =  a  sheath  ;  IceL 
skalpr.] 

1.  The  head,  the  skull,  the  cranium, 

"  And  each  scalp  had  a  single  long  tuft  of  hair." 
Byron :  Siege  of  Corinth,  16. 

2.  The  outer  covering  or  integument  of  the 
skull ;  hence,  the  skin  of  the  head  with  the 
hair  belonging  to  it,  cut  or  torn  off  by  North 
American  Indians  from  their  enemies  as  a 
trophy  of  victory. 

"  They  might  as  well  have  represented  Washington 
braudishing  a  tomahawk,  and  girt  with  a  string  of 
scalps,"— Macaulity  ■  Bist.  Eng.,  ch.  xiiL 

3.  The  summit,  the  top,  the  bare  peak. 

"  The  snowy  scalp  of  Ben  Cruachan  rose." — Macau- 
lay :  Hist.  Eng.,  cli.  xiii. 

scalp-lock,  s.-  A  tuft  of  hair  allowed  to 
grow  on  the  crown  of  the  head  by  some  of 
the  North  American  Indians,  to  allow  a  vic- 
torious enemy  a  fair  chance  of  taking  the 
scalp. 

"The  interior  tribes  .  .  .  could  not  conveniently 
carry  a  few  human  heads  dangling  at  iheir  saddle- 
bows, and  accordingly  they  take  the  more  purttible 
scalp-lock  as  a  trophy  and  remembrance  of  their  slain 
euemy." — It.  Brown:  Peoples  of  the  World,  i.  71. 

scalp  (2),  s.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  A  bed  of 
oysters  or  mussels ;  a  scaup. 

scalp,  -v.t.     [Scalp  (1),  s.     Prob.  there  is  a 
confusion  with  Lat.  scalpo  =  to  cut.]    To  de- 
prive of  the  scalp  or  integument  of  the  head. 
"  Whom  the  Indians  scalped  as  she  was  trying  to 
loin  her  British  soldier-lover." — Scribner't  Magazine, 
March,  1860,  p.  667. 

SCal'-pel,  s.  [Lat.  scalpellum,  dimin.  of  scoZ- 
prum  or  scalper  =  a  knife  ;  scalpo  =  to  cut.] 

Surg.  :  A  small  knife  used  in  operations  and 
dissections. 

"Exploring  with  their  scalpel  the  winding  intrica- 
cies of  vein  and  nerve."— G.  E.  Lewes :  Aristotle,  p.  162. 

scal-pel'-li-fonn,  «..  [Lat.  scalpellum  (q.v.), 
&nd  forma  =  form.] 

Bot. :  Shaped  like  the  blade  of  a  penknife 
placed  vertically  on  a  branch. 

scal-pel'-lum,  s.    [Lat.  =  a  scalpel  (q.v.).] 

1.  Zool. :  A  genu.s  of  Lepadidse ;  shell  of 
thirteen  pieces  completely  covering  the  ani- 
mal. Scalpellum  imlgare  is  herma]ihrodite, 
but  in  addition  to  the  ordinary  males,  several 
eomplemental  ones  of  biief  existence  are 
almost  invariably  attached  to  the  occludent 
margin  of  both  scuta.  In  some  other  species 
there  are  two  males  of  low  oiganization  lodged 
within  the  shell  of  each  female. 

2.  PalcEOnt. :  From  the  Neocomian  onward. 


scalp'-er,  s.    [Lat.  scalpo  =  to  cut,  to  carve.] 
V:  Ord.  Lang.  :  One  who  scalps. 
2.  Surg. :  A  raspatory  (q.v.). 
SC^p'-ing,  pr.  par.  or  a.    [Scalp,  v.] 

scalping-iron,  s.  The  same  as  Scalper 
(q.v.). 

scalping-knife,  s.  The  knife  used  by 
the  North  American  Indians  in  scalping  their 
enemies. 

*  scalp'-less,  a.  [Eng.  scalp ;  -less.]  Having 
no  scalp ;  bald. 

'■  The  top  of  hia  scalplesB  skull."— C.  Kingtley  :  Alton 
Locke,  ch.  vi. 

scal'-pri-form,  a.  [Lat.  scalprum  =  a  knife, 
and  forma  =  form,  .shape.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  Chisel-shaped. 

2.  Compar.  Anat.:  A  term  applied  to  the 
chisel-shaped  incisors  of  the  Rodents  which 
John  Hunter  grouped  under  the  name  Scalpris- 
dentata  ;  taut  these  teeth,  though  common  to 
all  the  Rodentia,  are  not  confined  to  them ; 
they  are  present  in  the  "Wombat,  the  genus 
Cheiromys,  and  in  many  of  the  Soricidae. 

"The  law  of  the  unlimited  growth  of  the  soalprt- 
/orm  Incisors  is  unconditional,  and  constant  exercise 
and  abrasion  are  required  to  maintain  the  normal  and 
serviceable  form  and  proportions  of  these  teeth."— 
Owen:  Odontography,  i.  411. 

scal'-priim,  s.  [Lat.  =  a  knife,  from  scalpo  = 
to  cut.] 

1.  Surg.  :  A  rasping  instrument  used  in 
trepanning ;  or  i-emoving  the  roughness  from 
the  edges  of  bones  or  the  teeth. 

t  2.  Zool. :  A  scalpriform  tooth. 

SCal'-y-,  o.    [Eng.  scale  (1),  a. ;  -y.] 
I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Literally : 

(1)  Covered  with  scales ;  furnished  with 
scales ;  scaled. 

"  And  cumber'd  with  his  scaly  spoil, 
Slowly,  yet  strongly,  plies  the  oar." 

Byron :  The  Biuotur. 

(2)  Resembling  scales  or  laminae. 

2.  Fig. :  Shabby,  mean,  stingy.    (SlaTig.) 
IL  Bot.  :  Covered  with  minute  scales  fixed 

by  one  end,  as  the  young  shoots  of  Pinaces. 

scaly  ant-eater,  s. 

Zool. :  Any  individual  of  the  genus  Manis. 
[Pangolin.] 

scaly-lizard,  s. 

Zool. :  Zootoca  vivipara. 

scaly-winged,  a.  Having  wings  covered 
with  scales,  as  some  insects. 

*  scam'-ble,  vA.  &  t.  [For  scample,  a  frequent, 
form  from  scamp  (q.v.)  :  cf  Dut.  schampelen= 
to  stumble,  to  trip,  from  scampeft  =  to  escape.] 

A.  Intransitive : 

1,  To  stir  quickly  ;  to  be  busy ;  to  scramble ; 
to  be  bold  or  turbulent. 

"  Have  fresh  chafTln  the  bin. 
And  somewhat  to  scumble  for  hog  and  for  hen." 

Tusser  :  Husbandry, 

2.  To  sprawl ;  to  be  awkward. 

B.  Transitive.: 

1.  To  mangle,  to  maul,  to  spoil. 

"  My  wood  was  cut  in  patches,  and  other  parts  of  It 
scainbled  and  cut  before  it  was  at  its  growth."— 
Mortimer:  Bitsbandry. 

2.  To  waste,  to  dissipate,  to  squander. 

"  Dr.  Scambler  had  scambled  away  the  reveoiaei 
thereof."— /"liiiCT-."  Worthies;  London. 

3.  To  collect  together  without  order  or 
method. 

"  Much  more  being  scambled  upafter  this  maunM." 
— Holinshed:  Chronicle.    (Epla.     Dedlc.) 

*  scam'-ble,  s.  [Scamble,  v.}  A  scramble ; 
a  struggle  with  others. 

"  As  at  a  scamble  we  see  boys  to  sturre." 

Davies :  Humour's  Heaven  on  Earth,  p.  28. 

Scam'-bler,  s.     [Eng.  scamhUfi);  -er.] 
*  1,  One  who  scambles. 
2.  One  who  intrudes  on  the  table  or  gene- 
rosity of  another. 

"  A  scambler,  in  its  literal  sense,  is  one  who  goes 
about  among  his  friends  to  get  a  dinner,  by  the  Irish 
called  a  coaberer." — Steevena  :  Notes  on  Mttch  Ado  aboia 
Nothing. 

*  scam'-bling,  pr.  par.  &  a.    [Scamble,  v.\ 

A,  As  pr.  par. :  (See  the  verb). 

B.  ^5  adj.  :  Turbulent,  noisy,  riotous. 
"  Scambling,  out-facing,  fashion-mongering  boys, 

That  He,  and  cog,  and  flout,  deprave,  and  slander." 
Shakesp. :  Much  Ado  About  Nothing,  v.  1. 


f^te,  f^t,  f^e,  amidst,  what,  ^ill,  father;   we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot; 
or,  wore,  wolf;  work,  who.  son ;  mute,  ciib,  ciire,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full ;  try,  Syrian,    as,  oe  =  e ;  ey  =  a ;  qn  =  kw» 
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*  ScaEa'-'blmg--ljf,  adv.  [Bug.  scambling ;  -ly.l 
lu  a  scaiuTaling  manner ;  with  turbulence  or 
noise ;  riotously. 

ecar-mll'-liis  <pi.  sca-mil'-li),  s.  [Lat., 
dimin.  from  sca7iinum=-  a  bench,  a  step,  fi'om 
5ctmdo  =  to  climb.] 

Anc.  Arch. :  A  small  plinth  below  the  bases 
of  Ionic  and  Corinthian  columns.  It  was  not 
ornamented  with  any  kind  of  moulding. 

scam-md'-ul-a,  s.    [Scamuont.] 

*  scam-mo'-ni-ate,  s.  [Eng.  scavimony; 
-ate.]    A  medicine  made  with  scammony. 

"  It  may  be  excited  by  a  local  scaTnmoniate,  or  other 

acrimonious  mediciues.  '—Wisemnn  :  Surgery. 

scd/m-mdn'-io,  a.  [Eng.  scavimon^y);  -ic] 
Deiived  from  scammony  (q.v.). 

scammonic-acid,  ;-.    [Jalapic-acid.] 

scam'-mo-nin,  s.  [Eng.  scaw/nwn^y) ;  -in 
(C/iem.).]    [Jalapin.] 

scSiin-ind'-ni-iini,  s.  [Seedef.]  A  Latinised 
form  of  scammony  (q.v.). 

scam-md~n6r-ic»  a.  (Eng.  scammo?i(i/),  and 
olie)iic.  ]    Derived  from  Convolvulus  Scammonia. 

scammonolio-acid,  a.     [Jalapinolic- 

ACID.] 

SCam'-xndn-y,  s.  [Mod.  Lat.  scammon{ia) ;  -y.} 

1.  Bot.:  Scammony-bind weed  (q.v.). 

2.  Cherii. :  Scammonium.  A  pui^ative  gum- 
resin  obtained  from  the  root  of  Convolvulus 
Scammonia.  When  the  root  is  cut,  there 
exudes  a  milky  juice,  which  dries  up  to  a 
yellowish-brown,  gummy-looking  substance. 
Two  varieties  are  known  in  commerce,  Aleppo 
and  Smyrna,  the  furnier  being  considered  the 
more  valuable.  It  forms  flat  irregular  masses, 
very  brittle,  and  having  a  dark-gray  or 
blackish  hue.  Viewed,  in  thin  fi-agments,  it 
appears  translucent  and  of  a  golden-brown 
colour.  Genuine  scammony  should  contain 
from  75  to  S2  per  cent,  of  resinous  matter 
soluble  in  alcohol,  the  remainder  being  wax, 
gum,  starch,  &lc.  It  is,  however,  frequently 
adulterated,  the  adulterants  being  starch, 
gum,  and  inorganic  salts.  Samples  have  been 
found  to  contain  not  more  than  10  per  cent, 
of  scammony,  and  over  60  per  cent,  of 
gypsum  and  chalk.  Pure  scammony  is  a 
powerful  drastic  purgative  and  antlielinintic. 

T[  Montpellier  scammany :  [Cynanchum]. 

scammony-'bindweed,  s. 

Bot. :  Convolvulus  Scammonia.  It  has  a 
campaniilate  corolla,  cream-coloured  or  very 
pale  red.  It  grows  in  hedges  in  the  Levant, 
Asia  Minor,  Greece,  &c.,  and  is  cultivated  in 
India.  The  roots  are  thick,  and  are  cut  across 
obliquely  at  the  top.  The  juice  wliich  tlien 
flows  is  collected  in  vessels,  and  furnishes 
scammony  (q.v.). 

scammony-resin,  s. 

Cliem. :  A  resin  prepared  from  scammony 
by  exhausting  it  with  spirit  of  wine,  evapo- 
rating to  dryness,  and  washing  the  residue 
with  water;  or  it  may  be  obtained  direct 
from  the  dried  root  by  alcohol.  A  good 
samnle  of  root  yields  from  6  to  6  per  cent,  of 
resin.  It  is  a  brown  translucent,  brittle  sub- 
stance, entirely  soluble  in  ether,  and  not 
forming  an  emulsion  when  wetted  with  water. 

scamp,  s.  [From  scam/per  (q.v.),  the  original 
meaning  being  a  fugitive  or  vagabond.]  A 
worthless  fellow ;  a  swindler ;  a  gnod-for- 
nothing  fellow ;  a  rogue,  a  vagabond. 

scamp,  v.t.  [Cf.  Prov.  Eng.  skimping  = 
scanty.]  [Scant,  a.]  To  do  or  execute,  as 
work,    in 


"  Plumber 
work  ill  bouses 
being  .  ,  ,  wil 
lully  scamped, 
and  purposely 
left'  in  an  iin 
perfect  state 
~~Dai/p  News 
Oct.  6, 1886. 

scam  -  pa  - 
vi'-a.'s. 

[Ital.]  ■ 

Naut, :  A  fast-rowing  war-boat  of  Naples 


scampavia. 


and  Sicily  ;  in  1814-15  they  ranged  to  150  feet, 
pulled  by  forty  sweeps  or  oars,  each  man 
having  his  bunk  under  his  sweep.  They  were 
rigged  with  one  huge  lateen  at  one  third  from 
the  stem  ;  no  fonvard  bulwark  or  stem  above 
deck  ;  a  long  brass  G-ponnder  guu  worked 
before  the  mast ;  only  two  feet  above  water ; 
'    abaft  a  lateen  mizzen  with  top-sail.    (Smyth.) 

SCamp'-er,  v.i.  [0.  Fr.  escamper,  s'escamper ; 
Ital.  scampare  =  to  escape,  from  Lat.  ex-  = 
out,  and  cam})us=-a,  (ield,  a  lield  of  battle.] 
To  run  away  with  speed  ;  to  fly  with  speed  ; 
to  hurry  away. 

"  Whole  regimenta  flung  away  arms,  colours,  and 
cloa,\iia,  aiiH  scainpered  off  to  the  hi\\&."—JUacaulai/ : 
Hist.  £ng.,  cb.  xvL 

scamp'-er  (1),  s.  [Eng.  scamp,  v. ;  -er.]  One 
wlio  scamps  work. 

SC&mp'-er  (2),  s.  [Scamper,  v.]  A  hasty 
flight  or  escape  ;  a  running  away  in  haste ;  a 
hasty  excursion. 

*  scamp' -bood,  s.  [Eng.  scamp;  -Jiood.] 
Scampishness. 

"  A  fine  talent  too,  but  tending  toworde  icamphood." 
~Carlyle :  Jieminiscences,  i  2u5. 

SCamp'-ish,  a.  [Eng.  scamp ;  -ish.']  Pertain- 
ing to  or  like  a  scamp  ;  knavish,  roguish. 

"  The  two  scampish  oculists.  "-De  Quincey  :  Spanish 
Nun,  §  23. 

SCamp'-ish-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  scampish;  -ly.] 
In  a  scampish  manner  ;  like  a  scamp. 

SCamp'-isll-neSS,  s.  [Eng.  scamjnsh ;  -ness.'l 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  scampish; 
knavery,  roguery. 

scan,  *  scand.  v.t.  &  i.  [Properly  scand,  the 
pa.  par.  having  been  formed  as  scaTid  (for 
scanded),  and  the  d  then  dropped  from  being 
taken  for  the  pa.  par.  termination.  O.  Fr. 
escander  =  to  climb,  from  Lat.  scaTuio  =  to 
climb,  to  sc^n  (a  verse)  ;  Sansc.  skand  =  to 
spring,  to  ascend  ;  Ital.  scandlre,  scandere.] 

A.  Transitive : 

1.  To  count  the  metrical  feet  or  syllables  of, 
as  of  a  poem  ;  to  read  or  recite  so  as  to  indi- 
cate the  metrical  structure. 

"  Harry,  whose  tuneful  and  well-meaaur'd  song 
First  taught  our  English  muaick  how  to  span 
Words  with  just  note  aod  accent,  not  to  scan 
With  Midas'  ears."  Milton  :  Sonnet  18. 

2.  Hence,  to  examine  point  by  point ;  to 
examine  closely  or  minutely  ;  to  scrutinize. 

"The  lists  of  the  majority  and  the  minority  are 
scamied  and  analysed."— J/acau^ny  -■  ffist.  Eng.,  ch.  xv. 

B.  Intran'i. :  To  follow  or  agree  with  the 
rules  of  metre  :  as,  A  line  scans  well. 

*  SC^d,  v.t.    [Lat.  scando  =  to  climb.]   [Scan.] 

1.  To  climb. 

'*  Ne  staide  till  she  the  highest  stage  had  scand. 
Where  Cynthia  did  sit,  that  never  still  did  stand." 
Spenser :  F.  Q. ;  Of  Muiabilttie  c  vL 

2.  To  scan. 

"  Ech  others  worke  to  scand."— Nord^n :  SinfuU 
Man's  Solace,  p  161. 

scan'  -  dal,  *  scan  -  dle^  *  scan  -  dall,  s. 

[Ft.  scan'dale  —  a  scandal,  an  offence,  from  Lat. 
scandalum;  Gr.  aKavSaKoy  (skandalon)  =  a 
snare,  a  scandal,  a  stumbling-block  ;  Sp.  & 
Port,  escandalo ;  Ita-l.  scandalo.  Scandal  and 
slander  are  doublets.] 
I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Offence  caused  by  the  faults  or  misdeeds 
of  another ;  reproach  or  reprobation  called 
forth  by  what  is  regarded  as  wrong  or  dis- 
graceful ;  opprobrium,  shame,  disgrace. 

"  He  consented  with  an  alacrity  which  gave  great 
scandal  to  rigid  Churcbmeu." — Macaulay  :  Hist.  Eng., 
ch.  ix. 

2.  Defamatory  talk,  speech,  or  report ;  re- 
proachful aspersion  ;  opprobrious  censure  ; 
something  uttered,  said,  or  reported  which  is 
false  and  injurious  to  reputation. 

'*  When  Scandal  has  new  minted  an  old  lie, 
Or  taxd  iu\  eutioo  for  a  fresh  supply, 
'Tis  called  a  satire."  Cowper  :  CharUy,  513. 

IL  Lav): 

1.  The  use  of  malicious,  scandalous,  and 
slanderous  words,  to  the  damage  and  deroga- 
tion of  the  good  name  of  another. 

2.  An  irrelevant  and  abusive  statement  in- 
troduced into  a  bill  or  any  pleading  in  an 
action. 

scandal-monger,  s.  One  who  spreads 
or  retails  scandal ;  one  who  is  given  to  re- 
tailing defamatory  reports  or  rumours  con- 
cerning the  character  of  others. 


scandal-mongering,  ^.  The  spreading 
or  retailing  of  scandal. 

"Tlie  creduliiy  and  nialigmint  scandal-mongering 
in  which  the  Ronuvn  people  of  all  times  delighted.  "^ 
At/ienaium.  Sept,  2,  18S2. 

*  scandal-mongery*  "•  A  manufactory 
of  scandal. 

"  Dinner-parties,  oeBthetic  teas,  scandal-mongeries." 
—Carli/la    MisceUwnies,  iv.  186. 

*  scan'-dal,  v.t.    [Scandal,  s.] 

1.  To  speak  scandal  of;  to  throw  scandal 
on ;  to  defame,  to  asperse  ;  to  blacken  the 
character  of;  to  traduce. 


Shakaap.  :  Julius  CcBsa/r,  L  2. 

2.  To  scandalize,  to  offend,  to  shock. 

*  scan-dal-i-za'-tion,  s,  [Eng.  scaTid<iliz{e); 
-atujii.]    A  scandalous  sin. 

"In  abboiniuable  scandalization." — Dyalogue  fifl- 
tween  a  Gentleman  &  a  Husbandman,  p.  186. 

sc^'-dal-ize,  scS,n'-da-li§ie,  v.  t.  [Fr. 
scandaliscr :  Sp.  escandalizar ;  Port,  escandal- 
isar ;  Ital.  scandalizzare,  acandalezzare,  from 
Lat.  scandalizo;  Gr.  a-Kai^SaXl^io  {skaiidalizo).'] 

*  1.  To  speak  scandal  of ;  to  defame,  to 
traduce,  to  libel,  to  slander. 

"  Words  also  tending  to  scandalize  a  magistrate,  or 
pei-sou  in  a  public  trust,  are  reputed  more  hi^lily  in< 
jurious  than  wlien  spoicen  of  a  private  man.  '—Olaclo- 
stone:  Contment.,  bk.  iii.,  ch.  S. 

*  2.  To  disgrace  ;  to  bring  disgrace  on. 

3.  To  ott'end  by  some  action  considered 
wrong,  heinous,  and  flagrant;  to  shock  by 
scandalous  conduct. 

"  Scandalised  at  the  ill-hebaviour  of  this  troop  of 
little  ph a.tes."— Queen,  Sept.  26,  1885. 

SCan'-dal-OUS,  a.  [Fr.  scandaleux  ;  Sp.  escaTi- 
daloso  :'lta.u.  scandaloso.] 

1.  Causing  scandal  or  offence;  extremely 
offensive  to  duty  or  propriety  ;  exciting  re- 
proach or  reprobation ;  shameful. 

"  Cupid  must  go  no  more  so  scaiidalousli/niiked.  but 
is  enjoined  to  make  him  breeches."— Ca/ew.-  Caelum 
Britaniucum. 

2.  Disgraceful  to  reputation ;  shameful, 
opprobrious  ;  bringing  shame  or  disgrace 

"This,  by  the  calumniators  of  Epicurus's  philo- 
sophy, was  objected  a."  one  of  the  moat  scandalous  of 
all  thoir  SHyiiigs."~C'owlei/ :  Of  Liberty, 

3.  Defamatory,  libellous,  slanderous. 

"  Injuries  affecting  a  man's  reputation  or  good  name 
are,  lirst,  by  malicious,  scandalous,  and  sianderoua 
words,  tending  to  liis  damage  and  derogation,  Aa  if  a 
man  maliciously  and  falsely  utter  any  alancler  or  false 
tale  of  another,  which  may  either  endanger  him  in 
law,  by  impeaching  blni  of  some  heinous  crime,  as  to 
say  thataman  has  poisoned  another,  or  is  perjured; 
or  which  may  exclude  liim  from  society,  aa  to  charge 
him  with  liaviug  an  infectious  disease  ;  or  which  may 
impair  or  hurt  his  trade  or  livelihood,  as  to  call  a 
tradesman  a  bankrupt,  a  physician  a  quack,  or  a  lawyer 
a  knave."— Bto(A«(one:  Comment.,  bk.  iii.,  ch.  5. 

scan'-da-lous-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  sca-ndaloits ; 
-ly-]      ' 

1.  In  a  scandalous  manner  ;  so  as  tn  give  or 
cause  offence  ;  disgracefully,  shamefully. 

"  By  being  scandalousli/  bold." 

Cowper  :  Author  of  Letter  on  Literature. 

*  2.  Censoriously ;  with  a  disposition  to  find 
fault. 

"  Shun  their  fault,  who,  scandnloitsly  nice. 
Will  needs  mistake  an  author  intu  vice." 

Pope:  Essay  on  Criticism,  556. 

scan'-da-loiis-ness,  s.  [Eng.  scandalmts; 
-ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  scan- 
dalous, disgraceful,  or  shameful. 

"The  scandalousness  of  their  lives."— iSecfter .■  Ser- 
mons, voL  i.,  ser,  2B. 

scan'-da-ltim  m&g-na'-tum,  s.  [Lat.] 
Law :  The  offence  of  speaking  slanderously, 
or  in  defamation  of  high  personages  of  the 
realm,  as  of  temporal  and  spiritual  peers, 
judges,  and  other  high  officers.  Actions  on 
this  plea  are  now  obsolete. 

scan'-dent,  a.    [Lat.  scandens^  genit.  scan- 
dentis,  pr.  par.  of  scando  =  to  climb.] 
Bot.  :  Climbing,  as  the  ivy. 

scan-di9'-i-d0e,  scan-di-gin'-e-se,  *-.  pi. 

[Mod.   Lat.   scandix,   genit.  scaiidic(is) ;  Lat, 
fem.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idoi,  -inecB.] 

Bot.  :  A  family  or  sub-tribe  of  Apiacese. 
Fruit  elongate  ;  seed  grooved  in  front. 

Scan-di-na'-vi-an,  a.  &  s.    [See  def.] 

A,  As  adj. :  Of  or  pertaining  to  Scandinavia, 
under  which  mime  were  comprehended  the 
kingdoms  of  Norway  and  Sweden,  and  Den- 
mark ;  pertaining  or  relating  to  the  language 


boii,  b^;  pofit,  jowl;  cat,  9ell,  cliorus,  9liln,  ben^h;  go,  gem;  tliin,  this;  sin,  as;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist,    -ing. 
-©iiua,  -tian  =  s^an.   -tion,  -sion  =  shun ;  -tion,  -§ion  =  zhuii,   -cious,  -tious,  -sious  =  shiis.   -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  bei,  d^l* 
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or  literature  of  this  portion  of  Europe  (in- 
cluding Iceland), 

S.  As  substantive : 

h  A  native  or  inhabitant  of  Scandinavia. 

2.  The  language  spoken  by  tlie  Scandina- 
vians, including  JDaulsh,  Swedish,  Norwegian, 
and  Icelandic  The  literary  remains  of  the 
Icelandic  language  go  back  to  the  twelfth  and 
thirteenth  centuries. 

Scan'-di-iim,  s.    [See  extract] 

Oiem. :  An  element  discovered  by  NUson  in 

1879;  symbol,  Sc ;  at.  wt.  44-91.     It  occurs, 

together  with  the  other  rare  earths,  in  gado- 

linit*  and  euxenite,  hut  the  metal  itself  has 

not  yet  been  isolated.    It  forms  one  oxide, 

Bcandia  or  scandium  oxide,   SC2O3,  a  white 

infusible  powder,  resembling  magnesia,  sp.  gr. 

8'8,  insoluble  in  water  and  acids.     Scandium 

eaVs  are  colourless  or  white,  and  have  an  acid 

astringent  taste,  but  are  of  little  importance. 

"  For  the  uew  element  M.  Nilson  proposes  the  name 

of  ScaTidium,   to  denote    its    purely   ticauduiavian 

origin,"— JTdfu re,  May  8, 1879,  p.  41. 

■cJin'-dix,  s.  [Lat.,  from  Gr.  a-KavSt^  (sJcandix) 
=  the  herb  chervil.] 

Bot. :  Shepherd's  Needle ;  the  typical  genus 
of  ScandieidEC  (q.v.).  Bracts  one  or  none, 
bracteole  (ijartial  involucre)  of  five  or  seven 
leaves  ;  calyx  teeth  obsolete  ;  petals  obovate, 
with  an  inflected  point ;  fruit  laterally  com- 
pressed, with  a  long  beak.  Known  species 
eight  to  ten.  The  north  temperate  zone. 
One,  Scandix  Pecten-Veneris,  the  Common 
Shepherd's  Needle  or  Vouub's  Comb,  has  a 
Btem  four  to  twelve  inches  high ;  leaves 
triply  pinnate ;  umbels  of  two  or  three  rays, 
often  sessile.  Abundant  in  cornfields,  flower- 
ing fiom  June  to  September. 

BCan'-sion,  s.  [Lat.  scansio^  from  scando  = 
to  climb,  to  scan ;  Sp.  esccmsion ;  Ital.  scan- 
sione.]  The  act  of  scanning  or  measuring  a 
verse  by  feet,  to  see  if  the  quantities  are  duly 
observed, 

"  Wonderful  is  the  advantage  of  ecansion  ...  in 
detecting  the  errors  of  copyists  and  printers."— Scti 
Jonson:  Works  {ed.  Qiffiyrd),  iii.  178.    (Note.) 

t  scau-sor'-es,  5.  pi.  [Lat.,  pi.  of  scansor  = 
a  climber.] 

Ornith. :  Climbing  Birds.  [Climber,  II.  2.] 
They  are  now  more  generally  known  as  Zygo- 
dactylae  (q.v.),  from  the  arrangement  of  their 

toes.      [PlCARI^.] 

Bcan-sbr'-i-al,  a.  &  s.  [Lat.  scansoi-itis,  from 
scansor  =  a  climber.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Climbing  or  adapted  for  climb- 
ing ;  belonging  to  the  order  Scansores. 

B.  As  suist. :  A  bird  belonging  to  the  order 
Scansores. 

scansorial-barbets,  s.  pi. 

Ormtk. :  The  sub- family  Capitonime  (q.v.), 
now  often  elevated  to  a  family. 

*  acS-n-sor'-i-oiis,  it.  [Scansorial.]  The 
same  as  Scansorial,  A. 

"The  feet  ^aTe  generally  been  considered  as  tcan- 
eorioai  or  foriued  for  climbing."— SAaw .-  General 
Zoology,  vol.  ix.,  pt.  i.,  p.  66. 

BCant,  v.t.  &  i.    [Scant,  a.]      ~  * 

A.  Transitive :  '"^ 

1.  To  limit,  to  stint ;  to  keep  or  put  on 
short  allowance  ;  to  cut  down  ;  to  abridge. 

"  To  scant  the  printer's  bill  to  the  lowest  penny." — 
Field.  Feb.  18,  1886. 

2.  To  afford  or  give  out  sparingly  or  stingily ; 
to  grudge  ;  to  be  niggard  or  stingy  of;  to  dole 
out.     (Shalcesp. :  Henry  V.,  ii.  4.) 

*  B.  Intrans. :  To  fail ;  to  become  less ;  to 
fall  away :  as,  The  wind  scants. 

BCant,  a.,  adv.,  &  s.  [Icel.  skamt,  neut.  of 
skavimr  =  short,  brief ;  skamta  =  to  dole  out ; 
skamtr  =  a  dole,  a  stiare,  a  portion ;  Norw. 
skautttt  =  measured  or  doled  out,  from  skanta 
^  to  measure  narrowly;  skanta  a,  portion,  a 
dole ;  O.  H.  Ger.  scam  =  short  Cf.  Prov. 
Eng.  skimping  =  scanty.] 

A.  As  adjective : 

L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Not  full,  large,  or  plentiful ;  rather  less 
than  is  wanted  for  the  purpose ;  scanty ; 
barely  sufficient. 

"  In  the  army  victuals  might  grow  scant." 

Drayton  :  David  &  QoliatK. 

2.  Having  a  limited  or  scanty  supply ; 
scarce,  short.    (Followed  by  o/.) 

"  He's  fit  and  scant  o/ breath." 

Siiakesp. :  Bamlet,  v.  2. 


*  3.  Sparing,  stingy,  parsimonious,  grudg- 
ing, niggardly. 

"  From  this  time. 
Be  somewhat  scanter  of  your  maiden  presence." 

Shaketp. :  Bamlet,  i.  3. 

IZ  Naut. :  Said  of  a  wind  when  it  heads  a 
ship  off,  so  that  she  will  barely  lay  her  course 
when  the  yards  are  sharp  up. 

*  B.  As  adv. :  Barely,  scarcely,  hardly  ;  not 
quite ;  scantl3% 

"  I  have  scant  the  apace  to  marke  my  cotnrolng  end." 
Wyatt :  Absence  qfhis  Love. 

*  C.  As  subst. ;  Scarcity,  deficiency,  scanti- 
ness. 

"  Like  the  ant 
In  plenty  board  for  time  of  scant." 

Carew  :  Persuasions  to  Lave. 

*  scant-of-grace,  *.  A  good-for-nothing 
fellow ;  a  scapegrace. 

*  scan'-ti-ldne*  s.  [O.  Fr.  eschantillon.} 
[Scantling.]    A  pattern,  a  scantling. 

"  Though  it  were  of  no  ronnde  atone, 
Wrought  with  squier  and  scantilone." 

liomaunt  qf  the  Rose. 

SCSant'-i-ly',  adv.    [Eng.  scanty;  -ly.] 

1.  In  a  scanty  manner  or  degree ;  not  plenti- 
fully. 

"  Or  if  yourself,  too  acantUy  supplied. 
Need  help,  let  honest  industry  provide  ' 

Cowper  :  Progress  Qf  Error,  251. 

*  2.  Sparingly,  grudgmgly. 

scant'-i-ness,  s.  [Eng.  scanty;  -ness.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  scanty  or  scant ; 
narrowness  ;  want  of  size,  extent,  or  abund- 
ance ;  insufficiency,  shortness,  scantness. 

"  Supplying  the  defect  of  a  scantiness  of  dresa."— 
Reynolds:  Art  Cff  Painting.  Note  212. 

*  scant'-i-ty,  *  scant-i-tie,  s.  [Eng.  scant ; 
-ity.]  Scantiness,  scantness,  deficiency,  scar- 
city. 

"  Such  is  the  scantitie  of  them  here  in  England." — 
Sarrison  :  Descript.  England,  bk.  iii.,  ch.  iv. 

*  scan' -tie  (1),  v.i.  &  t.  [Eng.  scant ;  frequent, 
suff.  -Ze.] 

A,  Intratis. :  To  become  scant  or  deficient ; 
to  fail. 

"  They  [winds]  rose  or  scantled,  as  his  sails  would 
drive."  Drayton:  Tlie  Moon-Calf . 

B.  Trans. :  To  scant ;  to  cut  short  or  down ; 
to  be  niggard  of ;  to  grudge. 

"  The  soaiiug  kite  there  scantled  his  lar^e  wtoga, 
And  to  the  ark  the  hovering  caatril  brings." 

Drayton .'  Noah's  Ark. 

*  scan'-tle  (2),  v.t.  [O.  Fr.  eschanteler,  from 
es  (Lat.  ex-)  =  out,  and  cantel  =  a  corner,  a 
cantle  (q.v.).]    To  divide  into  small  pieces. 

"  The  Pope's  territories  will,  within  a  century,  be 
scantled  out  amoiiff  the  great  powers  who  have  now  a 
footing  in  Italy." — Ohesterfield, 

BCan'-tle,  s.  [Cf.  scantilone,  and  Norw.  sicant 
=  a  mejisuring  rod.]  A  gauge  by  which  slates 
are  regulated  to  their  proper  length. 

*  scant' -let,  s.  [Scantle  (1),  v.]  A  small 
pattern,  sample,  or  piece  ;  a  fragment. 

"  While  the  world  was  but  thin,  the  ages  of  mankind 
were  longer ;  and  as  the  world  grew  fuller,  so  their 
lives  were  succesuively  reduced  to  a  shorter  *c(tn£2e^" — 
Dale :  Orig.  of  JUanJcind. 

scant'-ling,  *  scant-Ion,  s.  [O.  Fr.  eschan^ 
teler  =  to  break  up  into  cantles  or  pieces,  to 
scantle  (q.v.);  O.  Fr.  eschantillon  =  &  small 
piece,  a  scantling,  a  pattern.  The  word  has 
been  confused  with  scant  and  scanty.] 
L  Ordinary  Language : 

*  I,  A  quantity  or  piece  cut  or  taken  for  a 
particular  purpose  ;  a  sample,  a  pattern. 


*  2.  A  small  quantity  or  portion. 

"  Any  icp.ntHng8  o1  information  .  .  ,  will  be  accept- 
able,"— Jfotes  &  Queries,  May  3,  1884,  p.  347. 

3.  A  rough  draft ;  a  rude  sketch. 

4.  A  trestle  or  horse  in  a  cellar  for  standing 
casks  on  tap. 

5.  A  beam  or  bnard  ;  a  piece  of  timber. 

"  Sells  the  last  scantling,  and  ti'ansfers  the  price 
To  some  shrewd  sharper,  ere  it  buds  again." 

Cowper :  Task,  iii.  753. 
II.  TecJinically : 

1.  Carp. :  Lumber  under  five  inches  square, 
used  for  studs,  braces,  ties,  &c.  It  is  expressed 
in  terms  of  iis  transverse  dimensions  :  as,  a 
timber  having  a  scantling  of  12  x  8. 

2.  Mason.:  The  dimensions  of  ashlar  stones. 

3.  Shipbuilding :  The  ti-ansverse  dimensions 
of  pieces  of  timber,  &c.  The  respective  sides 
are  known  as  moulding  and  siding. 


*  scant'-lmg.    a.      [Eng.    scant,    a. ; 
Scant,  scanty,  small ;  not  plentiful. 


g.] 


*  soanf-1^,  adv.    [Eng.  scant;  -ly.) 

1.  In  a  scant  manner  or  degree;  not  fully  or 
plentifully  ;  narrowly,  sparingly,  grudgingly, 

"  Goshen  gives  roomth,  but  icantly  to  their  store." 
Drayton ;  JUout,  L 

2.  Barely,  scarcely,  hardly. 

"  His  kirtle  made  of  forest  green, 
Keached  scantly  to  his  knee." 

Scott :  Lay  qf  the  Last  Alinatrel,  ill.  17. 

scant'-ness,  s.    [Eng.  scant,  a.  ;  -ness.]    The 

quality  or  state  of  be^  jg  scant  or  scanty ; 

narrowness,  shortness,  scantiness,  smallness. 

"  Either  strutting  in  unwieldy  bulk,  or  sinking  in 

defectii  e  scantness."^Barrow ;  Sermonx,  vol.  L,  ser.  6. 

SCant'-y,  a.     [Eng.  scant;  -y.] 

1.  Wanting  in  amplitude,  size,  or  extent; 
narrow,  small,  scant. 

"  Id  the  heaven  of  heavens  that  space  he  deenu 
Too  scanty  for  the  exertion  of  his  beams." 

Cowper ."  Charity,  690. 

2.  Not  abundant ;  deficient ;  hardly  suffi- 
cient ;  not  enough  ;  falling  or  coming  short  of 
what  is  necessary. 

"  Notwithstanding  their  scaxtty  subaiBtence.'— 
Smith:  Wealth  o/  Jfatio?is,  bk.  i.,  ch.  viii, 

*  3.  Sparing,  niggardly,  grudging,  parsi- 
monious, stingy. 

"  Unjust  and  scanty  to  herself  alone." 

Dryden  :  Eleonora,  10& 

scap'-a-niis,  s.    [Gr.  aKa.navri  (s/cajTane)  =  a 
spade'orhoe,] 

Zool.  :  A  genus  of  Talpidse,  founded  by 
Pomel.  In  general  characters  they  agree  with 
Scalops,  but  resemble  Condylura  in  dentition 
and  habit.  There  are  two  species.  Brewer's 
Shrew  Mole  (Scopanus  breweri),  from  the 
Eastern  United  States,  which  probably  gave 
rise  to  the  reports  that  the  Common  Mole 
{Talpa  europcea)  existed  in  America,  and  S. 
townsendi,  from  the  Pacific  coast. 

*  scape  (1),   s.      [An   abbreviation  of  escape 
(q.v.).] 

1.  The  act  of  escaping ;  an  escape. 

"  1  spoke  of  moat  disastrous  chances, 
Of  hair-breudth  scapes  in  th'  imminent  deadly 
breach."  Shakesp. :  Othello,  L  8. 

2.  A  means  of  escape  ;  evasion. 

"  Crafty  mate, 
What  other  scape  canst  thou  excogitate  ?" 

Chapman, 

3.  A  freak,  an  escapade,  a  misdemeanour,  a 
trick,  a  clieat. 

"  They  readily  pardon  all  faults  and  scapes  com- 
mitted ijy  negligence.  "—J^oj-^A.'  Plutarch,  p.  306. 

*  scape-gallows,  s.  One  who  has  es- 
caped the  gallows  though  he  has  deserved  it. 

scape-goat,  s. 

1.  Lit.  £  Jewish  ritual :  A  goat  designed  to 
'scape,  i.e.,  escape,  as  opposed  to  one  killed 
and  offered  in  sacrifice.  Once  a  year,  on  the 
great  day  of  atonement,  after  Aaron  had 
offered  a  bullock  in  sacrifice  for  the  sins  of 
himself  and  his  house  (Lev.  xvi.  1-6),  he  was' 
to  take  two  goats  "for  a  .sin  ofi'ering"  (5). 
Lots  were  to  be  cast,  one  lot  for  the  Lord, 
and  one  (8,  A.V.)  for  Azazel  (R.V.,  on  the 
margin  "for  dismissal.")  The  goat  on  which 
Jehovah's  lot  fell  was  to  be  oflered  for  a  sin 
offering  (9). 

"  But  the  goat  on  which  the  lot  fell  for  Azazel  shall 
he  set  alive  before  the  Lord,  to  malie  atoueitient  for 
him  to  send  him  away  for  Azazel  into  the  wilderuess." 
(10.)    Cf.  Matt.  xii.  43  ;  Luke  xi.  24. 

Before  the  dismissal,  Aaron  was  to  lay  both 
his  hands  on  the  goat's  head,  and  confess  his 
sins  and  those  of  the  people,  putting  them  on 
the  head  of  the  goat,  and  send  him  by  the 
hand  of  a  trusty  man  into  the  wilderness, 
"and  the  goat  shall  bear  upon  him  all  their 
iniquities  into  a  solitary  land  "  (21,  RV.).  If 
Azazel  is  an  evil  spirit  [Azazel,  1],  then  after 
the  sacrifice  of  the  one  goat  had  atoned  for 
and  removed  the  sins  of  the  worsliippera, 
the  other  scape-goat  might  return  those  sins 
in  mockery  to  Azazel,  the  evil  spirit  iegaitled 
as  their  author.  This  is  Hengsteuhnrg's 
view.  Rationalism,  on  the  contrary,  sees 
in  the  narrative  a  certain  remnant  of  devil- 
worship  flourishing  perhaps  in  pre-Mnsaie 
times.  Under  the  later  Judaism  the  goat  was 
thrown  over  a  precipice  about  twelve  miles 
from  Jerusalem.  The  scape-goat  is  generally 
considered  the  clearest  type  of  the  substitu- 
tion of  Christ  for  sinners,  and  his  eternal  re- 
moval of  their  transgressions  cf  Isaiah  liii. 
11-12 ;  John  i.  29 ;  lleb.  ix.  28 ;  1  Peter  ii.  24). 

2.  Fig. :  One  who  is  made  to  bear  the  blame 
d  ue  to  another. 

"  They  were  made  the  scape-goats  of  a  general  In- 
dignation."—/"aTvar;  Early  Days  of  Chrittianitp, 
ch.  iv. 
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soape-grace,  s.  A  graceless,  good-for- 
nothing  fellow ;  a  careless,  idle  fellow ;  a 
ne'er-do- welL 

"  The  acave-graca  Emd  ue'er-do- wells  whom  you  con- 
■idered  to  be  dead  at  least  a  generatdou  siuce.  —Daily 
Telegraph,  Sept.  29, 1885. 

scape-wheel,  s. 

horol. :  The  wheel  in  an  escapement  whose 
teeth  escape  one  at  a  time  from  the  pallets. 

scape  (2),  8.    [Lat.  scapus  =  the  shaft  of  a 
pinar,  the  stalk  of  a  plant}    [Scbptbb.1 

1.  Architecture : 

(1)  The  shaft  of  a  column. 

(2)  The  apophygee  of  a 
shaft 

2.  Bot. :  A  long  naked  or 
nearly  naked  peduncle,  ris- 
ing from  the  crown  of  a  root, 
and  bearing  at  its  apex  a  rtngle  flower, 
as  in  the  tulip,  or  several,  as  in  the 
cowslip. 

*  scape,  *  skape.  v.i.  &  t.  [An  ah- 
breviation  of  escape  (q.v.),  chiefly  used 
in  poetry.] 

A.  Intrans. ;  To  escape ;  to  get  off. 
"  We  will  be  paid  before  you  icape."— 

Beaum.  <e  Flet,  :  Sanest  Man'a  Future,  ii.  L 

B.  Trans. :  To  escape,  to  avoid.        '  rcapb. 
"  Virtue  itself  acaptt  not  calamnloua  Btrokea." 

™_,  .  ffamlet,  1.  8. 


W&p'-el,  sca-pel'-lus,  s.  [Mod.  Lat.,  dimin. 
from  Lat.  scdpvs  =■  a  stalk.] 

Bot. :  The  neck  or  cauticle  connecting  the  ra- 
dicle and  cotyledons  in  a  germinating  embryo. 

■eape'-less,  a.    [Eng.  scape  (2),  s. ;  -less.] 
Bot. :  Destitute  of  a  scape. 

Mape'-ment,  s.    [See  def .  ] 

Sorol. :  An  abbreviation  ofescapement(q.v.). 

*  scape'-ttirift,  s.    [Eng.  scape,  v.,  and  thri^\ 

A  scape-grace ;  a  good-for-nothing  fellow, 

"  For  shortlle  vpon  bis  deliuerance,  he  gathered  a 

power  of  wicked  $capethriftt,  and  with   the  eame 

commin;  into  Inuerues,  burnt  the  towne." — BoUn- 

Aed:  Eist.  Scot.  (an.  1427). 

•e&pb-,   sc^ph-o-,    scaph-i-i-,   pre/. 
[ScAPHA.]    Boat-shaped. 

BC&pll'-a,  s.    [Lat.,  f^om  Gr.  a-Ko^m  (sJcaphe)  = 
anything  hollow.] 

Anat. :  The  cavity  of  the  external  ear, 
between  the  helix  and  the  antihellx. 

•cS>ph-ai&'-der,  s.     [Pref.  scaph.-,   and   Gr. 
ivrfp  (aner),  genit.  avSpos  (andros)  =  a  man.] 

1,  Ord.  Lang. :  A  case  in  which  a  diver  is 
inclosed  when  under  the  surface  of  the  water. 

2.  Zool.  £  PalcEont.  :  A  genus  of  Bnllidfe. 
Shell  oblong,  convolute,  spirally  striated ; 
aperture  greatly  expanded  ;  spire  concealed. 
Recent  species  thirteen,  from  Europe  and 
North  A.merica ;  fossil  eight,  from  the  Eocene 
onward. 

■C&ph-as'-pis,  5.     (Pref.    scaph-,    and   Gr. 
offTTts  {aspis)  =  a  shield.] 

PaUeoiht. :  A  genus  of  Cephalaspidse,  differ- 
ing from  Pterichthys  (with,  which  it  is  some- 
times classed)  in  having  the  head-shield 
simple.  ScaphcLspis  ludensis  is  from  the  Lower 
Ludlow  series ;  other  species  occur  in  the 
Upper  Silurian  and  Devonian. 

ac&pli-i-dr-i-d£e,  s.  pi.     [Mod.    Lat  scaph- 
id^wn);  Lat.  fem.  pi,  adj.  suff.  -idee.] 

Entom. :  A  family  of  Clavicornia.  Boat- 
shaped  beetles,  i.e.,  much  narrowed  before 
and  behind ;  antenna  and  legs  rather  long. 
They  are  sometimes  beautifully  spotted,  live 
in  fungi,  fly  well,  and  are  widely  distributed 
over  the  world.  They  arc  generally  from  a 
tenth  to  a  third  of  an  inch  in  length. 

8Ca-plud'-i-iiin,  s.     [Mod.  Lat.,  from  Gr. 
tTKa^i&iov  {shxiphidion)  =  a  small  tub.] 
1.  Bot.  :  A  hollow  case  containing  spores  in 


2.  ErUoTfi. :  The  typical  genus  of  Scaphi- 
diidse  (q.v.).    One  species  is  British. 

BC&ph-i-^,  pref.    [Scaph-.] 

Boaph-i-d-pbry'-ne,  s.    (Pref.  scaphio-,  and 
Gr.  ^pvvn  (phrune)  =  a  toad.] 

Zool.  :  A  genus  of  Ehgystomatidse,  with  one 
species,  Scaphiophryne  mannorata,  from  Mada- 
gascar. Fingers  four,  tips  dilated  into  large 
disks  ;  toes  webbed  at  base,  tips  not  dilated. 


SC^ph'-i-o-pus,  8.    [Fref.  scaphio-,  and  Gr. 
jTOiis  (pous)  =  a  foot.] 

Zool. :  A  genus  of  Pelobatidse  (q.v.),  with 
eight  species,  from  North  America  and  IVtexico. 
Fingers  generally  with  a  rudiment  of  web ; 
toes  webbed  ;  tips  of  digits  not  dilated. 

SCaph-X-rh^'-chiis,  s.  [Pref.  scaphM,o)-,  and 
Gr.  pvyxoi;  (rhungckos)  =  a  snout.] 

Ichthy. :  Shovel-head  ;  agennsof  Acipenser- 
idse,  with  four  species ;  one  {Scaphirhync.lius 
platyrhyTichus)  from  the  Mississippi  and  its 
affluents,  and  three  others  from  Central  Asia. 
Snout  spatulate  ;  tail  entirely  enveloped  by 
horny  scutes ;  no  spiracles.  This  genus 
affords  a  striking  instance  of  the  close  affinity 
of  the  fauna  of  North  America  to  that  of  the 
north  of  Asia. 

dC&ph'-i§>in,  s.  {Yt.  scapkisme ;  Gr.  o-Ka<p€U(i> 
(sfcap/teiio)  =  to  lay  a  person  in  a  trench  or 
trough,  from  o-Kctf^Tj  (s/copfte)  =  a  trough  ; 
o-KtxTrTto)  (skapi6)  =  to  dig  out,  to  hollow.]  A 
barbarous  punishment  inflicted  on  criminals 
among  the  Persians,  by  confining  them  in  a 
hollow  tree,  in  which  five  holes  were  made, 
one  for  the  head,  and  two  each  for  tliu  legs 
and  arms.  The  exposed  parts  were  smeared 
with  honey  to  invite  the  wasps,  and  in  tliis 
situation  the  criminal  was  left  to  die. 

SCaph'-ite,  s.    [ScAPHiTES.]    Any  individual 
of  the  genus  Scaphites  (q.v.). 


scapll-i'-te§»  &  pi.  [Lat.  scapha^s.  skiff; 
suff.  -ites.] 

Palasont. :  A  genus  of  Ammonitidae.  Shell 
irregularly  convoluted  at  both  ends.  It  is 
at  first  discoidal,  with  close  whorls,  the  last 
chamber  detached  and  recurved.  Known 
species  nineteen,  from  the  Oolite  to  the 
Chalk  of  Europe  and  India. 

*  scaph'-i-um,  s.  [Lat.,  from  Gr.  <rita4>iov 
{skaphion)=.  a  small  tub  or  basin.] 

Bot. :  The  keel  of  a  papilionaceous  corolla. 
(JAnk.) 

ScSipll-o-,  pref.    [SoAFH-.]    Scaphoid. 
scapho-cuboid,  a. 

Anat. :  Of  or  belonging  to  the  scaphoid  and 
cuboid  bones.  There  is  a  scapho-cv^oid  artic- 
ulation. 

scapho-cuneiform,  a. 

Anat  :  Of  or  belonging  to  the  scaphoid  and 
cuneiform  bones.  There  is  a  scapJw-eimeifonn 
articulation. 

scapho-lunar,  a. 

Comp.  Anat. :  Of  or  belonging  to  the 
scaphoid  and  the  lunar  bones.  In  adult 
carnivora  and  some  other  mammals  these  are 
united  into  a  scapho-lunar  bone. 

ScS.pb-o-9e-pb^'-ic,  a.    [Pref.  scapho-,  and 

Eng.  cephalic.'l 

Anthrop. :  Kumbecephalic  (q.v.). 

"The  i>ecullar  elongated  skull,  to  which  Professor 

von  Baer,  of  St,  Petersburg,  bos  applied  tbe  name 

tcaphocephalic.''—D.   Wilton  :  Prehistoric  Man,  ii,  231. 

sc^pb-dg'-na-tbite,  s.  [Pref.  scapho-;  Gr. 
yva.Bo'i  (gnat}ws)=ja,w,  and  Eng.  suff.  -ite.] 

Camp.  Anat.  :  The  epipodite  of  the  second 
pair  of  maxillse  in  a  crustacean.  It  is  large 
and  spoon-shaped,  and  continually  bales  water 
out  of  the  gill  chamber,  with  the  result  of 
bringing  fresh  water  into  it. 

SCaph'-6id,  a.  [Gr.  (TKa<iio^  (skaplios)  =  .  .  . 
a  boat,  and  etSos  (eidos)  =  fonn,  appearance.] 
Boat-shaped,  resembling  a  boat. 

scaphoid-boae,  s. 

Anat. :  The  navicular  bone  placed  at  the 
inner  side  of  the  foot,  between  the  astragalus 
and  the  cuneiform  bones. 

t  sc&ph-op'-o-da,  s.  pi.  [Pref.  scapko-,  and 
pi.  of  Gr.  TTOvs  (pons),  genit.  ttoSo?  (podos)  = 
a  foot.] 

Zool. :  An  order  of  Gasteropoda,  sometimes 
created  for  the  anomalous  family  Deutalidaa, 
placed  by  Huxley  under  Pteropoda. 

Scap'-i-form,  a.     [Eng, scape (2),  s.,  and/orm.] 
Bot.  :  In  the  form  of  a  scape  ;  scape-like. 

SCap'-6-lite,  s.  [Lat.  scapus,  and  Gr.  Ai0os 
(lithos)  =^  a,  stone;  Ger.  skapolith.]  [Scape 
(2),  s.] 

Mineralogy : 

1.  A  name  formerly  applied  to  a  mineral 


species  which  incluJed  many  substances  <rf 
varying  conipositidn.  It  is  now  used  for  a 
group  of  minerals  having  cert-nin  characters  in 
common.  Crystallization,  tetragonal.  Hard- 
ness, 5  to  fi-;") ;  sp.  gr.  2*5  to  2'9.  It  includes 
the  following  species  with  their  varieties : — 
Sarcolite,  meinnite,  paranthite,  wernerite, 
eUebergite,  mizzonite,  dipyre,  and  marialite 
(see  these  words.) 
2.  The  same  as  Wernerite  (q.v.), 

8Cap'-ple,v.£.     [Etym.  doubtful,]    [Soaffle.3 
Mason. :  To  reduce  a  stone  to  a  compara- 
tively   level     surface    by    hammer-dressing 
without  smootliing. 

SCS.p-td-ObU*'-US,  S.     [Gr.  (JKaTrTw(sfcap«o)  = 
to  dig,  and  xe'p  (cheir)  =  the  hand.] 

Zool. :  Musky  Mole  (q.v.) ;  a  genua  o< 
Talpidse,  with  one  species,  Irom  North  China. 

scap'-ton-iyx,  s.  [Gr.  trKdirTio  (skapto) — to  dig; 
and  6vv$  (onux)  =a  claw.] 

Zool. :  A  genus  of  Talpidse,  with  one  species, 
Scaptonyx  fuscicaudatus,  from  North  Cliina. 
It  is  about  two  and  a  half  inches  long,  with 
thick,  soft  bluo-black  fur  ;  tail  about  an  inch 
and  a  half  long.  Nothing  is  known  of  its 
habits ;  in  external  character  it  resembles 
Urotrichus  (q.v.),  but  it  has  the  dentitloa 
of  Talpa. 

8C^p'-U-l9,  5.    [Lat.  ] 

1.  Anat :  One  of  the  two  bones,  the  other 
being  the  clavicle,  which  together  form  the 
pectoral  arch  or  shoulder  girdle.  The  scapula 
constitutes  its  posterior  part.  It  is  placed 
upon  the  upper  and  back  part  of  the  thorax,  is 
articulated  with  the  outer  end  of  the  clavicle, 
and  has  suspended  from  it  the  humerus  (q.v.X 
(Quain.) 

2.  Zool. :  The  row  of  plates  in  the  cup  ol 
crinoids,  giving  origin  to  the  arms. 

scap'-u-lar,    scap'-u-lar-y,    *  soap- 

ler-ie,   *  scap'-u-laire,  a.  &  s.     [Lat, 
scapularis,  from  scapula ;  Fr.  scapulaire.  ] 

A.  As  adj. :  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  scapula 
or  shoulder. 

"  The  viscera  were  counterpoiaed  with  the  weight  ol 
the«cai>uiorparL"— Z)erAaOTj  fhysico-Theology,  6k.v, 
ctu  ii. 

B.  As  substantive : 

1.  Roman  Church : 

(1)  A  dress  which  covers  the  shoulders,  ft 
was  originally  worn  over  their  other  dress  by 
the  monks  when  at  manual  labour,  but  now 
forms  part  of  the  habit  of  tbe  older  religious 
orders,  [The  scapular  may  be  seen  in  ths 
illustration  under  the  word  Carmelite.] 

(2)  A  miniature  copy  of  No.  (1),  made  of  two 
pieces  of  cloth,  connected  by  strings,  worn  by 
Roman  Catholics  from  motives  of  devotion. 
The  most  celebrated  is  that  of  the  Carmelites, 
said  to  have  been  miraculously  given  to  St. 
Simon  Stock,  General  of  the  Order,  who  died 
in  1250.  There  are  four  other  scapulars  in 
use  :  that  of  the  Trinity,  of  white  linen  with 
a  red  cross ;  the  Servite  scapular  of  the  Seven 
Dolours,  of  black  stuff ;  that  of  tlie  Immacu- 
late Conception,  of  light  blue  woollen,  and 
the  Red  scapular,  in  coramemoratiou  of  tha 
Passion. 

"  Withered  fish  women  with  acapularies."—SaUit' 
Hogarth,  p,  300, 

2.  Ornith.  (PL):  A  series  of  feathers  spring* 
ing  from  the  base  of  tlie  humerus,  and  coii* 
tinued  in  a  longitudinal  stripe  so  as  to  covei 
the  last  series  of  the  quill  feathers  with  which 
they  are  often  confounded. 

3.  Surg. :  A  bandage  for'the  shoulder-blade, 

scapular-arch, ».    [Pectoral-arch,) 

SCap'-U-U-man-^S^,  s.    [Lat  scapula,  and  Or. 
fxafTeCa  (manteia)  =  divination.] 

Anthrop. :  Divination  by  a  shoulder-blade. 
It  is  especially  practised  in  Tartary,  where  it 
is  very  ancient,  and  whence  it  may  have 
spread  to  other  countries.  The  bone  is  put 
on  the  fire  till  it  cracks  in  various  directions^ 
and  then  a  long  split  lengthwise  is  reckoned 
as  the  "  way  of  life,"  wliile  cross  cracks  ore 
the  right  and  left  stand  for  different  kinds 
and  degrees  of  good  and  evil  fortune;  or  if 
the  omen  is  only  taken  as  to  some  special 
event,  then  lengtliwi.se  splits  mean  going  on 
well,  but  cross  splits  stand  for  hindrance. 
(Tylar.) 

"The  prlncii».il  art  of  this  kiml  is  divination  by  a 
aboulder-hliide,  technically  called  icaptiHvKi ncy  at 
oiuoplatoscopy.'— y^for;  Primitive  Culture,  L  112. 


hSiX^  b6^;  pS^tf  j^l;  cat,  fell,  chorus,  911111.  benQh;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a§;  expect,  Xenophon,  e^isU   ph  =  £, 
-clan,  -tian  =  sban.   -tion,  -sion  =  shiin;  -fion,  -sion  =MZhum   -cious,  -tious,  -sious  =  shus.   -ble,  -die,  &a.  ~  b^l,  del. 
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acap-U-16-,  pref.     [Lat.  scapula  (q.v.).] 

A}iat. :  Of,  pertaining  to,  or  connected  with 
the  scapula. 

scapulo-clavicular,  a. 

Anat.  :  Of  or  beIon<,'ing  to  the  scapula  and 
the  clavicle.  Theie  is  a  scapulo-clavicular 
articulatiou- 

6ca'-pus,  s.    [lAt.  =  a  stalk.]    [Scape  (2),  s.] 

1.  Arch. :  The  shaft  of  a  column  ;  a  scape. 

2.  Botany : 

(1)  The  same  as  Scape  (2),  s.  (q.v.). 

(2)  The  same  as  Scapellos  (q  v  ). 

3.  Omith. .  Keil's  name  for  the  stem  of  a 
feather. 

Bcar  (1),  *  scanr,  *  scarre  (1),  skerre, 
skerry,  s.  [Icel.  sJcer  =  a  skerry  (q.v.); 
allied  to  Eng.  sJiare,  and  shear;  Dan.  skimr ; 
Sw.  skar.\  A  rock,  a  cliff;  a  precipitous 
bank ;  a  bare  and  broken  place  on  the  side 
of  a  hill  or  mountain.  It  forms  or  enters 
into  many  place  names  in  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland,  as  5carboi-ougb,  Scarcliff,  &c. 
"  Whyles  round  a  rocky  scaur  it  Btray b  ; 
Whylea  in  a  wiel  it  dinipl't." 

Buna  :  HaUmeeen,  2&. 

scar -limestone,  «.  [Mountain-lime- 
stone.] 

scar  (2),  scarre,  *skar,  *skare,*skarre, 

s.    [O.  Fr.  escare,  from  Lat.  emhara  =  a  scar, 
espec.   one    produced  by  a  burn,  from  Gr. 
co^apa  (esckara)  =  a  hearth,  a  fireplace  .  ,  , 
the  scar  of  a  buin.] 
L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  A  mark  on  the  skin  or  flesh  of  a  person 
or  animal  caused  by  a  wound,  buni,  or  ulcer, 
and  remaining  permanently  after  the  wound, 
&C.,  is  healed  ;  a  cicatrix. 

"  By  all  their  swords,  by  all  their  teart. 
By  all  tbeir  Dames,  a  mighty  Bpell." 

Scott :  Bard's  Incantation. 

2.  A  wound,  a  hurt. 


"  Hath  more  scars  of  sorrow  in  his  heart." 

Shakesp. :  Titos  Amfrovicus,  Iv.  L 

*3.  Any  mark,  wrinkle,  or  blemish. 

"  Never  mole,  hfire-Iip,  nor  scar 
(^  Shall  upou  their  children  be." 

Shakesp. :  Alidsummer  Night's  Dream,  v. 

JI.  Bot. :    The  mark  left  on  a  branch  where 
a  leaf  has  fallen  off. 

scar  (3),  s.  [Lat.  scarus.']  Any  individual  of 
the  genus  Scarus  (q.v.). 

scar  (1),  v.t.  &  i.    [Scar  (2),  s.] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  mark  with  or  as  with  a  scar  or  scars  ; 
to  wound,  to  hurt.    (Shakesp. :  Othello,  v,  5.) 

*  2.  To  cut  lightly,  as  with  a  plough. 
*■  If  the  8oil  be  barren  only  scar 

The  surface."  Dryden:  Virgil;  GeorgicL  100. 

B.  Intrans. :  To  form  a  scar ;  to  become 
covered  with  a  sear  :  as,  A  wound  scars  over. 

*  scar  (2),  v.t.    [Scare,  i;.] 

acS,r'-ab,   S.      [SCARABEE.] 

1.  Literally : 

(1)  A  beetle,  a  scarabee. 

"  How  the  scarab  lays  its  eggs  in  the  leaf  ...  I  coald 
nevereee." — Dcrham :  Physico-Tfiedlogy,  bk.  fi.,  ch.  xiv. 

(2)  A  seal  or  gem  cat  in  the  shape  of  a 
beetle. 

"  Such  a  scarab  in  camelian  was  fonnd  at  Orvieto.' 
-~Encyc.  Brit.  (ed.  9tb),  x.  13e. 

•  2.  Fig. :   Applied  to  an  individual  as  a 
term  of  reproach, 

"  Yonder  scarabs 
That  liv'd  upon  the  dung  of  ber  base  pleasures." 

Beaum.  A  Flet. :  Thierry  A  Theodoret,  it  1. 

ScS.r-a-t>SB'-f-d£e,  s.  pi.  [Lat.  8cardbcE(us) ; 
fern,  pi,  adj.  suff.  -idcB.] 

Entom. :  The  typical  family  of  the  Lamelli- 
cornia.  Antennaa  short,  basal  joint  of  mod- 
j  erat*  size,  club  with  three  to  seven  leaf-like 
j  joints,  looking  solidly  clavate  when  the  animal 
is  at  rest.  The  Great  Droning  Beetles  belong 
to  this  family,  which  is  divided  into  two  sec- 
tions, Laparostictica  and  Pleurnstictica  (q.v.). 

*  SCar-a-bs©'-ist,  s.  [Eng.  scarabce(its)  ;  -isi.] 
One  who  studis-s  or  is  versed  in  the  natural 
history  of  lieetles. 

"  The  possibility  of  any  Coleopterist  being  more  than 
1%  ScarabcBist/'^Standard,  Nop.  11,  1885. 

0Car-a-bse'-iis,  «  [Lat.  scardbwtts,  scarahetis 
=  a  IJeetle,  a  scarab.] 

Entom. :    A  genus    of   Coprinse,    and    the 
typical  one  of  Scarabseidse.    The  semicircular 


SCARAMOUCH. 


clypeus  is  divided  by  sharp  notches  into  a 
series  of  triangular  teeth  ;  the  fore  legs  are 
retracted.  Abuut  seventy  species  are  known, 
all  fitim  the  old  wnrkl.  Scarabceus  sacer, 
formerly  Ateuthus  sacer,  is  the  sacred  beetle  of 
the  Egyptians,  often  represented  on  Egyptian 
monuments,  though  Latreille  thought  it  was 
S.  egyptiorum,  a  golden-green  species.  Both 
deposit  their  eggs  in  pellets  of  dung,  which 
they  roll  with  their  bind  legs  into  a  hole  dug 
for  its  reception. 

*  SC^'-a-bee,  *  SC^'-a-bie,  «.  [Lat  scar- 
abee ws.]' 

1.  Lit. :  A  beetle ;  any  insect  of  the  geuus 
ScarabfEUS  (q.v.). 

2.  Fig. :  Applied  to  an  individual,  as  a  term 
of  reproach. 

"Such  as  yoa  render  the  throne  of  majesty,  the 
court,  siispecced  and  contemptible  ;  you  are  scarabees 
that  batten  In  her  duug." — Beaum.  &  Flet.  :  Elder 
Brother,  Iv.  1. 

scar'-a-xnouQli,  *  sc^-^-mdugh'-a,  &. 

[Fr.    'scaraviovche,     from 
Ital.     Searamuccia,     the 
name  of  a  famous  Italiaa 
buffoon,  who 
acted  in  Eng- 
land in  1673,  and 
died  in  Paris  1694.] 

1.  A  personage  in  the 
old  Italian  comedy,  de- 
rived from  Spain,  charac- 
terized by  great  boast- 
fulness  and  poltroonery. 
His  dress  was  black  from 
head  to  foot ;  he  wore  a 
black  toque  (a  kind  of 
square  -  topped  cap),  a 
black  mantle,  and  a  mask 
with  openings. 

"  stout  scaramoucha  with  rush  lance  rode  In, 
And  ran  a  tilt  at  centaur  Arlequiu." 

Drydeii :  EpUogue  to  Silent  Wovian. 

2.  Hence,  used  for  a  poltroon  and  bragga- 
docio. 

scar'-bro-ite,  s.  [After  Scarborough  (Scar- 
bro'),  Yorkshire,  where  found ;  suff.  -ii;e(jWm,).] 
Min. :  A  soft  mineral,  mostly  white,  occur- 
ring in  fissures  and  cracks  in  septaria.  Com- 
pos, uncertain,  but  it  is  essentially  a  hy- 
drated  silicate  of  alumina.  Under  the  micro- 
scope it  is  resolved  into  a  mass  of  minute 
ci'ystalhne  scales  resembling  lho.se  of  Kao- 
linite  (q.v.),  to  which  it  is  probably  related. 
Dana  includes  it  in  the  group  of  Allophaues. 

scarce,  *  scars,  *  scarse,  a.  &  adv.  [O. 
Fr.  escars,  eacJutrs  (Fr.  echars),  from  Low  Lat. 
scarpsus,  for  excarpsus  ;  Lat.  excerptus,  pa.  par. 
of  excerpo  =  to  pick  out,  to  select :  ex-  =  out, 
and  carpo  =  to  pluck,  to  gather  ;  Ital.  scarso; 
Dut.  schaars ;  Sp.  escaso.] 

A.  As  adjective: 

1.  Not  plentiful  or  abundant ;  falling  or 
coming  short  of  the  demand  ;  deficient,  want- 
ing, scanty  :  as,  Money  is  scarce. 

2.  Few  in  number  and  seldom  met  with ; 
not  common  ;  rare,  uncommon. 

*  3.  Wanting;  scantily  supplied;  poorly 
provided.    (Followed  by  of.) 

"  A  vulture  .  ,  . 
Dislodging  from  a  regiou  scarce  o/]trey,' 

Milton  :  P.  L„  111.  43a 

*  4.  Stingy,  mean,  parsimonious,  sparing. 

"  Bothe  he  was  tears  and  chinche." 

Seven  Sages,  1,244. 

Tf  The  English  name  of  many  British  moths 
commences  with  Scarce;  as,  the  Scarce  Black 
Archer,  the  Scarce  Footman,  &c. 

B.  As  adverb : 

1.  Hardly,  barely,  scantly ;  but  just. 

**  Scarse  spake  I  thus,  when  wailing  thus  be  sayd." 
Surrey  :  Virgil ;  j£neia  it 

2.  With  difilculty ;  scarcely :  as.  He  can 
scarce  speak. 

*  3.  Rarely,  seldom. 

"  An  eloquence  scarce  given  to  mortals." 

Cowper  :  To  Mrs.  ITntvin. 

^  To  make  one's  self  scarce :  To  disappear ; 
to  take  one's  self  off. 

*  scar9e'-head,  «      [Eng.  scarce ;  -head  = 

hood.]    Scarcity,  scarceness. 

"  But  in  his  court  let  him  first  denlse 
To  exile  scarcehead  and  couetise." 

Udgate  :  Story  of  Thebet,  lil. 

scarce' -1^,  *  skars-ly,  adv.     [Eng.  scarce  ; 

L  Barely,  seldom. 


•2.  Stingily,  meanly,  grudgingly. 
"  He  that  soweth  skarsly,  schal  and  skarslif  npa.*— 
Wycliffe :  2  Cor.  ix.  6. 

3.  Hardly,  barely,  scarce;  only  just. 

"  Uis  bounding  horses  scarcely  touch  the  fleldBL* 
Pope  :  Homer ;  Iliad  xxiii,  ftgL 

4.  With  difficulty. 

*'  That  scarcely  coald  be  weeld  bis  bootlease  slngh 
blade."  Spenser:  F.  ft;,  L  vii  682. 

scar9e'-inent,  s.    [Fr.] 

1.  Build. :  A  ledge  or  footing  formed  by  the 
setting  back  of  a  wall ;  a  set-back  in  the 
building  of  walls,  or  in  raising  banks  of  eartK 

2.  Mining:  A  ledge  of  a  stratum  left  pro- 
jecting into  a  mine-shaft  as  a  footing  for  a 
ladder,  a  support  for  a  pit-cistern,  &c.  It  Is 
so  fashioned  below  as  to  form  a  bracket. 

SCar9e'-nesS,  s.  [Eng.  scarce;  -nes8.'\  The 
state  or  condition  of  being  scarce;  scarcity 
(q.v.). 

scar5'-i-tSr,  *  scar-si-tie.  *scar-sy-tie, 
*  skarsete,    *  scar-ci-tee,   a.      [O.  Fr. 

escarsete.] 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  scarce  or 
deticient  in  supply  ;  smallness  in  quantity  in 
proportion  to  the  wants  or  demands ;  de- 
ficiency, scantiness. 

"Jo  etore  them  all  with  provision  i^ainst  tb« 
ensuing  time  of  scarcity" — Scott :  Christian  lAJey 
pt.  ii.,  ch.  iv. 

2.  Rareness,    infreqnency :   as,  A  coin  le 

valuable  for  its  scarcity. 

*  3.  Stinginess,  meanness,  parsimony. 

"  Right  as  men  blamen  an  averous  man  by  caoBO  at 
\k\&skariete."~Cha'ac&t :  Tale  qf  Melibtsus,  p.  182, 

SCard,  s.    [Shard.]    A  fragment.    (Prov.) 

scare,  skeer,  *  skere,  *  skerre,  v.t.  [iceL 
skjarr  =  shy,  timid  ;  skirra  =  to  bar,  to  pre- 
vent ;  reflex,  skirrask  =  to  shun ;  Ger.  «cJ 
Bcheren—  to  withdraw,  to  depart.] 

1,  To  frighten ;  to  terrify  suddenly ;  to 
strike  witli  sudden  fear. 

"  spectre  though  I  be, 
I  am  not  sent  to  scare  thee  or  deceive." 

Wordsworth:  Laodamia, 

2.  To  drive  through  fear. 

"  By  their  rude  swaggering  they  scared  more 
respectable  quests  from  bis. door." — Sfacaulay:  Sist 
Eng.,  ch.  xi]. 

scare,  s.  [Scare,  v.]  a  sudden  fright,  par- 
ticularly one  arising  from  a  trifling  cause;  a 
causeless  or  purely  imaginary  alarm  ;  a  panic. 

*  scare-babe,  *  scar-babe,  s.  Some- 
thing to  frighten  a  child  ;  a  bugbear. 

"  Like  a  scar-babe  make  Lim  take  his  legs."— IVfiy 
Beguiled. 

*  scare -bug,   *  scar-bugge,  «.     A 

bugbear. 

"  Sinne  ia  no  scare-bugge."—Dent :  Pathway,  p.  8«. 

SCare'-crow,  s.    [Eng.  scarCy  and  crowj.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Lit.  :  A  hideous  or  fantastic  figure  set 
up  to  frighten  crows  and  other  birds  away 
4'iom  crops. 


2.  Figuratively : 

(1)  Anything    which    terrifies   without  ft 
cause  ;  a  vain  terror. 

(2)  A  person  so  poorly  and  meanly  clad  aa 
to  resemble  a  scarecrow ;  a  guy. 

"  No  eye  hath  seen  such  scarecrows :  111  not  marcli 
through  Coventry  with  t\iem."—Sliakesp. :  1  Henry 
J  v.,  iv.  2. 

II.  Omith. :  A  sea-bird,  the  Black  Tern. 

*  scare'-f 'ire,  «.      [Eng.  scare,  and  pre.]    A 
fire-alarum. 

"  The  drum  and  trumpet,  by  their  several  eoundb, 
serve  for  man^  kind  of  advertisemGuts,  and  belli 
serve  to  proclaim  a  scarefire,  and  Id  tioine  places 
water- breaches. " — Solder. 

scarf  (1),  *  scarfe,  s.  [A.S.  scear/e  —  a  frag- 
ment, a  piece  :  scearfian  =  to  shred,  or  scrape  ; 
cogn.  with  Dut.  scherf=8.  shred  ;  Ger.  scherbe 
=  a  shard,  a  pot-shard.  The  particular  sense 
is  borrowed  from  O.  Fr,  escharpe  =  a  scarf  or 
baudric,  from  O.  Dut.  scharpe,  schaerpe, 
scerpe  =  a  scrip,  a  pilgrim's  wallet ;  Low  Ger, 
schrap  =  a  scrip.  From  the  Fr.  come  Ger, 
scharpe  =  a  scarf,  a  sash  ;  Sw,  sharp ;  Dan. 
skjerf,  skjcerf.  Scarf  is  the  same  word  as  scrap 
and  scrip.] 
I.  Ordinary  Language: 
1.  A  sort  of  light  shawl ;  ap  «rticle  of 
dress  of  a  light  and  ornameniai  character 
worn  round  the  neck,  or  loosely  round  the 


i&te,  f^t,  fare,  amidst,  what,  f^iU«  father;  we,  wet,  here,  carnal,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot, 
or,  wore,  w^lf;  work,  whS,  son ;  mnte,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  riile,  fall ;  try,  S^ian.    sb,  03  =  e:  ey  =  a;  ^tu-  kw. 
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■hoalders,  or  otherwise  ;  sometimes  used  for  a 
fciud  of  necktie,  sometimes  for  a  sash. 

"  Their  rival  scarfs  of  mix'd  eiubroidery.' 

Bjfron  :  ChilUe  Barold,  \.  11. 

•  2.  A  thin  plate.  {Fuller :  Ch.  Hist.  XI.  x.  49.) 
Jl.  Her. :    A    small    ecclesiastical    banner 
hanging  down  from  the  top  of  a  crosier. 

%  (1)  Chaplain's  scarf:  A  scarf  of  black  silk, 
i^bout  twice  the  width  of  a  stole,  worn  round 
the  neck  by  chaplains,  Doctors  of  Divinity, 
and  other  dignitaries  of  the  English  Church. 

(2)  Mourner's  scarf:  A  scarf  of  black  silk 
or  crape  worn  over  the  right  shouldw  by 
mourners  at  funerals. 

(3)  Scarfs  of  coloured  silk  are  worn   on. 

Jmblie  occasions,  and  in  their  courts  or 
odges,  by  members  of  many  Friendly  Societies 
— e,g.,  the  Foresters,  Odd  Fellows,  &c. 

BCarf-loom,  «.  A  narrow-ware  figure- 
loom  of  such  width  and  capacity  for  variety 
of  work  as  to  adapt  it  for  ornamental  weaving 
of  fabrics  of  modei-ate  breadth. 

scarf-skin, «.    [Cuticle,  II.  1.] 

aoarf  (2),  scarph,  s.    [Scarf  (2),  v.] 

1.  Carp. :  A  joint  uniting  two  pieces  of 
timber  endwise.  The  ends  of  each  are  bevelled 
off,  and  projections  are  sometimes  made  in 
the  one  corresponding  to  concavities  in  the 
otiier,  or  a  corresponding  cavity  in  each  re- 
ceives a  joggle  I  the  two  are  held  together  by 
bolts,  and  sometimes  also  by  straps. 

2.  Metall :  The  flattened  or  chamfered  edges 
of  iron  prepared  for  welding.  The  two  sur- 
faces being  drawn  out  or  cut  obliquely,  a 
larger  contact  is"^  given  to  them,  which 
strengthens  the  joinl 

scarf-bolt,  s. 

Shipwright.  :  A  bolt  used  by  shipbuilders 
for  securing  the  false  keel. 

scarf-joint,  s.    The  same  as  Scarf  (2),  «. 

scarf (3),  5.  [Icel.  skarfr.]  Acormorant.  (Prov.) 

*  scarf  (4),  *  scarfe,  s.    [Scarp,  s.] 

*  scarf  (1),  v.t     [Scarf  (1),  s.] 

1.  To  throw  loosely  on  in  manner  of  a  scarf. 
•*  My  Bca-gown  scarfed  about  me  in  the  dark." 

Skakesp.  :  Samlet,  v.  2. 

2.  To  cover  up,  as  with  a  scarf ;  to  dress 
.  In  or  with  a  scarf.    (Hall ;  Satires,  iv.  6.) 

3.  To  cover  up ;  to  blindfold. 

"  Come,  seeling  night. 
Scarf  up  the  tender  eye  of  pitiful  day." 

Shaftesp.  :  Macbeth.  Hi.  2. 

scarf  (2),  v.t  [Sw.  skarfva  =  to  jom  together, 
to  piece  out,  from  skarf—  a  scarf,  a  seam,  a 
joint ;  Dan.  slcarre  =  to  scarf,  to  join  ;  Icel. 
gkor  =  a  rim,  an  edge,  a  scarf.] 

Carp. :  To  cut  or  form  a  scarf  on  ;  to  join 
by  means  of  a  scarf. 

"  In  the  Joining  of  the  stem,  where  it  was  scarfed." 
—Anson :  Voyage,  bk.  ii,,  ch,  viL 

*  scarfed,  a.  [Eng.  scarf  (l),  s. ;  -ed.]  Fur- 
nished or  decorated  with  scarves,  pendants, 
or  flags. 

••  The  scarfed  bark  puts  from  her  native  bay." 

Shakesp.  :  Merchant  of  Venice,  IL  vi. 

SC&r-ich'-th^S,  s.  [Lat.  scar^us),  and  Gr. 
ix^s  {ichthus)  —  a  fish.  1 

Ickthy. :  A  genus  of  Labrid^e,  with  two 
species,  from  the  Indo-Facific,  difffering  only 
from  Scarus  (q.v.)  in  having  the  spines  of  the 
dorsal  flexible. 

8CILr-i-f  i-ca'-tlon,  s.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  scari- 
JicatioTtemy  accus.  of  scarifmitio,  from  scartjl- 
cntus,  pa.  par.  of  scarijiw  =  to  scarify (q. v.); 
8p.  escarificacion  ;  Ital.  scarificazione.  ] 

Surg. :  The  act  of  scarifying ;  the  act  of 
aeparating  the  gum  from  the  teeth,  in  order 
the  better  to  get  at  them  with  an  instrument ; 
the  act  of  making  a  number  of  incisions  in 
the  skin  with  a  lancet  or  scarificator,  for  the 

Surpose  of  letting  blood  or  of  dmwing  off"  a 
uid ;  the  act  of  making  incisions  in  generally. 

"The  scarification  «>ight  to  be  made  with  crooked 
mfltrnments.  '■— Jrfiutftsiot 

SC&T'-i-fi-ca-tor,  s.  [Fr.  scarificateur ;  8p. 
esmrificador ;  It&L  scarificatore.] 


1.  An  instrument  used  in  dental  surgery  in 
separating  the  gum  from  the  teeth. 

2.  An  instrument  used  in  cupping.  It  has 
anumber  of  lancets,  whose  protrusion  beyond 
the  face  of  the  case  is  adjustable.    These  are 


set  in  a  retracted  position,  and  discharged 
simultaneously  by  a  pull  on  the  triggfcr,  so 
as  to  protrude  through  the  apertures  in  the 
plane  face  and  make  a  number  of  incisions 
through  the  skin. 

3.  A  lancet  for  scarifying  the  skin  or  an 
engorged  membrane. 

*  4.  One  who  scarifies ;  a  scarifier. 

"  Wliivt  though  the  scarificators  work  uxKtn  blm  day 
by  day  ?  "—Jtic/iardson  :  Clariaa,  Iv.  14L 

acar'-i-fi-er,  s.    [Eng.  scarify;  -er.) 

I.  Ord.  Lang. :  Oue  who  scarifies. 

II.  Technically : 

1.  Agric.  :  An  agricultural  implement  used 
for  stirring  the  soil.  It  is  a  wheeled  cultivator, 
but  the  teeth  are  long,  sharp,  and  compara- 
tively thin. 

2.  Surg. :  A  Scarificator  (q.v.). 

scar'-i-f!y,  *  scar-y-fie,  *  scar-ri-fy,  v.t 

[Fr,  scarifier,  from  Lat.  scarifico,  scarifo,  from 
Gr.  cTKapi^ao/tat  (skariphooTnai)  =  to  scratch 
or  scrape  up,  from  o-Kapt^o?  (skariphos)  —  & 
style  or  pointed  instrument  for  drawing  out- 
lines ;  Sp.  escarificar;  Ital.  scarijlcare.] 

1.  Surg.  :  To  remove  the  flesh  from  about  a 
tooth,  so  as  the  better  to  get  at  it  with  an 
instrument ;  to  make  several  incisions  in  the 
skin  with  a  lancet  or  cupping  instrument,  for 
the  purpose  of  letting  blood  or  of  drawing 
fluids. 

"  They  will  send  doctors  uid  Burgeons  to  wrap  you 
In  WiBters  and  scarify  you  all  over."— Search;  L^ht  qf 
Nature,  vol.  IL,  pt.  if.,  ch.  xxili, 

2.  Agric, :  To  stir  the  soil,  as  with  a  scarifier. 

3.  Fig. :  To  torture,  to  plague ;  to  cause 
extreme  pain  to ;  to  pull  to  pieces  cruelly. 
(Physically  or  mentally.) 

"  Those  who  delight  in  sei 
Daily  Telegraph,  Oct.  3,  1882. 

scar'-S-oiis,  scar'-i-ose,   a.^    [Mod.   Lat 

scarios^is,  from  Mod.  Lat.  scaria  =  a  spinous 
shrub  {Littr^) ;  or  from  Prov.  Eng.  scare  =  lean, 
scraggy,  scaly  (Mahn);  Fr.  scariiux.] 

Bot.  :  Membranous  and  dry ;  having  a  thin, 
dry,  shrivelled  appearance,  as  the  involucral 
leaves  of  many  Centaureas. 

SCa-ri'-te§,  s.     [Gr.  o-Kaptn?  (skaritis)  =  a 
stone  coloured  like  the  fish  Scarus.] 

Entom. :  The  typical  genus  of  Searitinse. 
Mandible  strongly  toothed  on  the  inner  side. 
Species  many,  from  temperate  and  warmer 
countries. 

SCar-i-tl'-nSB,  s.  pi.     [Mod.  Lat.  scarit(es); 
Lat.  fem.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -incs.] 

Entom. :  A  sub-family  of  Carabidae.  Body 
elongated ;  prothorax  separated  from  the 
elytra  by  a  narrow  cylindrical  neck ;  mandi- 
bles generally  large  ;  legs  short,  anterior  tibise 
strongly  notclied  on  the  outer  side,  so  as  to 
constitute  them  palmate  implements,  well 
adapted  for  digging.  They  feed  on  the  small 
insects  found  at  the  roots  of  plants. 

scar-la-tin'-a,  scar-le-tin'-a,  s.     [Scar- 
let.] ' 

Pafhol. :  Scarlet  fever,  a  disease  of  child- 
hood but  occurring  at  any  age,  consisting  of 
an  inflammation  affecting  the  entire  integu- 
ment, both  cutaneous  and  mucous,  accom- 
panied by  an  infectious  or  contagious  fever. 
There  are  three  varieties,  S.  simplex,  S.  an- 
ginosa,  where  the  throat  is  chiefly  implicated, 
and  S.  maligna,  where  the  poison  is  so  rapidly 
fatal  as  frequently  to  kill  the  patient  before 
the  chief  usual  symptoms  develop.  The  erup- 
tion appears  on  the  second  or  third  day  in  the 
form  of  closely  aggregated  points  about  the 
size  of  a  pin's  head,  with  normal  skin  between, 
rounded  and  tending  to  become  confluent. 
The  period  of  desquamation,  owing  to  ex- 
cessive production  of  new  epidermis,  follows 
in  two  or  three  days.  The  eruption  may  be 
on  the  face  only,  the  most  frequent  change 
being  in  the  throat,  the  tonsils  becoming 
swollen  with  catarrhal  pharyngitis,  tenacious 
mucous  secretion,  and  oedema,  with  great 
difficulty  in  swallowing.  Inflammation  of  the 
parotids  and  other  glands  often  occurs,  with 
suppuration  and  abscess,  destroying  the  cell- 
tissues,  with  sloughing,  and  occasionally  fatal 
hsemorrhage.  The  middle  ear  is  frequently 
affected  in  the  eruptive  stage,  often  resulting  in 
permanent  deafness,  and  diphtheria  is  a  not 
unusual  complication,  leading  some  observers 
to  treat  it  as  a  symptom  of  scarlatina  or  erup- 
tive maladies  affecting  the  throat  instead  of 
a  distinct  disease.      The  kidneys  are  more 


affected  in  this  disease  than  any  other  organ^ 

nephritis  being  a  common  accompaninienti, 
and  dropsy  a  very  frequent  sequela.  It  is  very 
contagious,  the  infection  persisting  for  a  long 
time,  and  tending  to  attack  every  member  of  a 
family  not  protected  by  a  previous  attack. 
Its  regular  course  is  from  two  to  three  weeks, 
the  period  of  infection  being  strongest  during 
the  process  of  desquamation,  and  lasting  for 
about  three  weeks  from  the  commencement 
of  that  process.  It  is  spost  fatal  in  the  very 
young,  during  pregnancy,  or  in  adults  suff'ering 
from  organic  diseases,  or  when  complications 
exist.  Death  may  ensue  from  pya;mia,  septic- 
aemia, pneumonia,  or  anasarca,  being  ushered 
in  by  convulsions  and  coma  ;  should  the  tera- 

fierature  reach  105°,  with  a  pulse  over  120, 
ivid  eruption,  nervousness  with  typhoid 
symptoms,  haemorrhage  of  the  skin,  or  vomit- 
ing, diarrhoea,  or  dropsy  set  in,  the  prognosis 
is  very  unfavourable.  There  is  no  known 
specific  for  this. formidable  malady, 

soar-la-tin'-al,  a.    [Eng.  sGarlatin(a)  ;  -a2.] 
Pathol. :  Of,  belonging  to,  produced,  or  modi- 
fied by  Scarlatina :  as,  a  scarlatinal  dropsy, 
scarlatinal  synovitis,  &c.    (Tanner.) 

Scar-la-tin'-Sid,  a.  [Eng.  scartatitillp) ;  -oid.\ 
Resembling  scarlatina  or  any  of  its  symptoms: 
as,  scarlatinoid  rash,  occurring  after  opera- 
tions.   (Tanner.) 

scar-la-tin'-oiis,  a.  [Eng.  scarlatiiUfii: 
•mis.]  Pertaining  to  scarlatina  or  scarlet  fever. 

soar'-less,  a.  [Eng.  scar  (2),  s. ;  -Z«ss.]  With- 
out a  scar ;  free  from  scars. 

scar'-let,  *  scar-lat,  *  skar-Iet,  s.  Sl  a. 

[O.  Fr.  escarlate  (Fr.  icarlate),  from  Perai 
saqaldt,  seqaldt,  siiqldt  =  scarlet  cloth  ;  ct 
Pers.  saqldt'Xn,  saqldtin  =  scarlet  cloth ;  saqldn 
=■  clotii ;  Arab,  saqarldl  =  a  warm  woollen 
cloth  ;  siglaA  =  a  fine  painted  or  figured  cloUi, 
a  canopy  over  a  litter ;  Sp.  &  Fort.  esca/rlcUag 
Ital.  scarlatto.] 

A*  As  substantive : 

L  Ordinary  Language  ; 

1.  In  the  same  sense  as  II.  (The  best  scarlsk , 
dye  is  obtained  from  cochinea..) 

"These  [the  cochineal]  yield  the  tnach-eiteemed 
$earUe.''—I>ampier  :  roya^w  (an.  1685).  ' 

2.  Cloth  of  a  scarlet  colour ;  scarlet  dress 
or  robes. 

"All  her  household  are  clothed  with  tearl0tJ*-m 
Proverbs  xxxi,  21. 

II.  Bot ,  dc. :  Pure  carmine  slightly  tinged 
with  yellow. 
"&,  As  adjective : 

1.  Of  the  colour  known  as  scarlet. 

"  Invested  with  the  gold  chain  and  the  icarlettolMb' 
— Knox :  Winter  Moeiungs,  ev.  66. 

2.  Wearing  scarlet  clothes  ;  dressed  in  scai^ 
let. 

"  Scarlet  hypocrita"        Shakesp. :  1  Henry  VI,,  L  X 

scarlet-bean,  s.  The  Scarlet-nmiur 
(q-v.).  ^ 

scarlet-faced  saki,  s,    [Saki.] 
scarlet-fever,  s.    [Scarlatina.] 

scarlet-fisli,  s.  A  name  given  to  fh* 
Telescope-carp  (q.v.),  from  its  brilliant  red 

colour. 

scarlet-lbls,  s. 

Omith. :  Ibis  rubra,  from  tropical  Amerlci. 
It  is  a  beautiful  bird,  with  plumage  of  intensa 
scarlet,  but  in  Europe  the  birds  become  pate 
at  each  successive  moult. 

scarlet-lady,  s.    [Scablet-wouait.] 

Bcarlet-lake,  «.     A  red  pigment  pi»- 

pared  from  cochineal. 

scarlet-lychnis,  «. 

Bot. :  Lychnis  clialcedonica,  a  border  planlk 
introduced  into  England  from  Russia  in  16QC 

scarlet-maple,  ». 

Bot. :  Acer  rubrum* 
scarlet-mite,  «. 

Entom. :  Trombidium  holoserlcevm.  WIm 
young  it  is  parasitic  on  the  genus  Phalangiam| 
the  adult  insect,  which  is  bright  scarlet,  ini^ 
be  seen  running  about  on  the  ground  and  tm 
moss  on  the  roots  of  trees. 

scarlet-oak,  s. 

Bot. :  Quercu^  coccinea,  a  North  Americ«( 
oak,  the  leaves  of  which  when  decaying  b»« 
come  scarlet. 


liSU,  hS^ ;  pdiit,  JiS^l ;  cat,  9ell,  chorus,  9hin,  benph ;  go,  gem ;  thin,  this ;  sin,  a§ ;  expect,  Xenophon,  e^dst.   -ing; 
Hslan,  -tlan  —  shaiL   -tion,  -sion  =  shun ;  -tion,  -gion  =  zhuu.    -clous,  -tious,  -sious  =  shiis.   -ble,  -die,  &c  —  b^I*  dgk 
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Bcarlet-pompone,  s. 

Bot. .  lAliuTP  Pomponium, 

Bcarlet-ranner,  t  scarlet-bean,  & 

Bot. :  Pkaseoliis  muUiJlorus, 
Bcarlet-seed,  s. 

Bot. :  (1)  Ternstromia  obovaXis ;  (2)  Ixetla 
Thamnia. 

scarlet-sumach,  «. 

Boi. :  Rhus  glairra. 
scarlet-tanager,  s. 

Omith. :  Pyranga  rubra^  &  summer  visitant 
to  the  United  States,  retiring  southwards  in 
winter.  The  popular  name  is  derived  from 
the  prevailing  hue  of  the  summer  plumi^e  of 
the  male. 

scarlet-tiger,  s. 

Entom. :  Hyperocompa  dominula.  Fore  wings 
dark  green,  with  conspicuous  yellow  or  white 
spots  :  hind  wings  crimson,  with  hlack  spots 
towards  the  margin.  A  rare  and  fine  British 
moth,  about  two  inches  in  the  expansion  of 
tte  wings.  Larva  black,  with  pale  yellow 
■tripes,  feeding  on  various  plants. 

scarlet-woman,  scarlet-lady,  s.  An 

appellation  founded  on  Rev.  xvii.  4,  and 
applied  by  some  Protestant  controversialists 
to  the  Papacy. 

"  And  fulminated 
Againat  the  tcarlet-tooman  and  ber  creed." 

Tennyson  :  Sea  DreamL 

•Oar'-lSt,  v.t.    [Scarlet,  5.] 

1.  To  make  scarlet ;  to  redden. 
•  2.  To  clothe  in  scarlet. 
••  Pylyoued  and  gcarleUed."—Barl.  MlsceO..  vt  442. 

'-le-tin'-a, ».    [Scarlatina.] 


•  soar'-mage  (age  as  ig),  *  scar'-mogo, 

JL    [Skirmish.] 

•  Bcar'-mishe,  *  scar-mische,  b.     [Skir- 

UlSH.} 

■earn,  skarn,  s.  [A.S.  sceam;  Ice!.,  Dan., 
&  Sw.  skarn  =  dung.]  Dung.  (Proy.  &  Scotch.) 

S0ar'-6id,  a.  [Lat.  scarius);  Eng.  suff.  -old.] 
Belonging  to,  charai;teristic  of,  or  resembling 
the  genus  Scarus  (q.v.). 

"This  typical  genus  contains  b^  far  the  greatest 
number  of  Scaroid  Wrasses." — Qunther:  Study  of 
Ptihes,  p.  632. 

•carp  (1),  *  scarf;  *  scarfe,  s.  [Fr.  escarpe, 
from  Ital.  Scarpa,  so  called  because  cut  sharp 
or  steep,  from  O.  H.  Ger.  scharf,  scharff;  Low 
Ger.  scharp  =  sharp  (q.v.);  O.  Fr.  escarper^ 
to  cut  smooth  and  steep.] 

*  1.  Ord.  Lang. :  A  perpendicular,  or  nearly 
perpendicular  slope. 

2.  Fort. :  The  interior  slope  or  wall  of  the 
ditch  at  the  foot  of  the  parapet.  It  is  hidden 
irom  the  enemy  by  the  glacjs. 

■carp  (2).  scarpe,  s.  [O.  Fr.  escharpe.] 
[Scarf  (1),  s.] 

Her. :  A  diminutive  of  the  bend  sinister, 
BUpposed  to  represent  a  shoulder-belt  or  offi- 
cer's scarf. 

•carp,  v.t.  [Scarp  (1),  s.]  To  cut  down  like 
a  scarp  or  slope ;  to  cut  down  perpendicularly. 

"  In  other  place«  artificially  Bcarj>ed  into  a  beetling 
ea^."~DaUy  Taegraph,  Dec  4, 1885. 

•carped,  pa,  par.  or  a.    [Scarp,  v.\ 

•carpli,  a.    [Scarf  (2),  s.,  1.] 

•  sc^x'-pine*  s.  [Ft.  escarpin ;  Ital.  Scarpa  = 
a  shoe,  a  slipper.]  An  instrument  of  torture 
like  a  boot. 

*•  I  was  put  to  the  acarpinet." — Kinfftleg:  Westward 
So  I  ch.  vii. 

•  scarre, «.    [Scar,  s.] 
scarred,  pa.  par.  Sd  a.    [Scar  (1),  v.} 

A.  As  pa.  par. :  (See  the  verb)w 

B,  As  adjective : 

I.  Ord.  Lang. :  Blarked  by  a  scar  or  scars ; 
exhibiting  scars. 

**  How  fallen,  lie  rt'  alter'd  now !  how  wan 
Each  soarr'd  und  faded  visage  sbone." 

Moore :  Fire-  Worshippera. 

IL  Bot. :  Marked  by  the  sears  left  by 
Iwdies,  such  as  leaves,  which  have  fallen  off. 

»car'-ry  (1),  a.  [Eng.  scar  (1),  s. ;  -y.]  Re- 
sembling or  having  scars  or  precipices. 

•  scar'-r^  (2),  a.  [Eng.  scar  (2),  a. ;  -y.]  Per- 
taining to  or  resembling  a  scar  or  scars ; 
having  or  exhibiting  scars;  scarred. 


Scar^  v.t.  [A  variant  of  scrat  (q.v.).]  To 
scratch,  to  scrape.  Sometimes  applied  to  in- 
distinct or  bad  writing.    (Scotch.) 

scart  (1),  s.    [ScART,  v.] 

1.  A  scratch,  a  slight  wound, 

"  I  would  never  be  maklnj;  a  hum^dudgeon  about  a 
$cart  on  the  pow."— S«K(  ;  Ouy  JIannering,  ch.  xxiii. 

2.  A  meagre,  puny-looking  person, 

scart  (2),  skart,  ».  [Scarf  (3),  s.]  A  cor- 
morant.   (Scotch.) 

"  D'ye  think  ye'U  help  them  vrV  skirling  that  gate 
like  an  auld  skart  t  "—Scott :  Antiquary,  ct  viii. 

SCar'-US,  s.  [Lat.,firom  Gr.  o-xapus  {skanis)  = 
Scarus  cretensis.] 

Ichthy. :  Parrot- Wrasses ;  a  genus  of  Labridse 
with  ten  species.  The  jaws  form  a  sharp 
l>eak,  teeth  confluent ;  dorsal  spines  stiff, 
pungent.  Scarus  cretensis  occurs  in  the  Medi- 
terranean ;  the  other  nine  are  from  the  tropics. 
The  first  was  held  in  high  repute  among  the 
ancients,  and  is  still  valued  for  its  exquisite 
flavour.  It  feeds  on  fucus,  and  the  fact  that 
it  rolls  its  food  backwards  and  forwards  in  the 
mouth  to  masticate  it  thoroughly  probably 
gave  rise  to  the  idea  that  it  was  a  ruminant. 
[Parrot-fish.  ] 

scar*-^,  s.  [Btym.  doubtful,]  Poor  land, 
having  a  thin  coat  of  grass.    (Prov.) 

scfiit  (1),  scad,  scatt,  s.    [A.S.  sceat  =  a  tax ; 
IceL  scattr;    O.  H.  Ger.  seas;  Ger.  scJiatz.] 
[Shot  (2),  s.]    A  tax,  a  tribute,    (Scotch.) 
"  Seizing  seatt  and  treasure 
For  her  royal  needs." 

Longfellow  :  Musician's  TaZe. 

SC&t  (2),  s.  [IceL  skadha,  skadht.]  [Scathe,] 
Hurt,  harm. 

scat  (3),  s.  [Etyra.  doubtful,]  A  brisk  shower 
of  rain  driven  by  the  wind ;  a  passing  shower. 
(Prov.) 

Sc3.t9ll,  a.  [Fr.  escaclie.]  A  kind  of  bridle- 
bit.    Called  also  a  Scatchmouth. 

ScS-t^h'-eS,  a.  pi.  [O.  Fr.  eschasses  (Fr.  ichasses) 
=  stilts,  from  Dut.  scJiaets,  schaats  =  a,  high- 
heeled  shoe,  a  skate.]  Stilts  to  put  the  feet 
in  for  walking  in  diity  places. 

"  Walking  upon  stilts  or  Bcatckes."—  (Trguftort  ; 
Rabelais,  IL  L 

Scat9h'-moiitIi,  s.    [Scatch.] 

*  scate,  9.  &  V.    [Skate.] 

*  sca-te'-brofis,  a.  [Lat.  Kaie5rtt  =  a  spring, 

from  scateo-=-to  overflow.]  Abounding  with 
springs. 

*  scatll,  V.  &  5.    [Scathe,  v.  &  8.} 

*  scath-fire,  s.    A  very  destructive  fire. 

scathe,  scaltb,  *scatli,  *skathe,  s.  [A.S. 
sceadha  ;  Icel.  sJcadha,  skadhi  ;  O.  Fris.  skatha  ; 
Goth,  skathis ;  Dut.  &  Ger.  schade.]  Hurt, 
harm,  injury. 

"  For  harme  and  scathe  by  hym  done  In  Fraunce."— 
Fahyan :  Chronicle,  ch.  Ixxv. 

Bcathe,  scaith,  *  scatli,  v.t.  [A.S.  sceadkan, 
Cdgn.  with  Icel.  skadha;  Sw.  skada;  Dan. 
skade;  Ger.  &  Dut.  schaden;  Goth,  gaskathjan.] 
To  hm't,  to  harm,  to  injure,  to  damage ;  to  de- 
stroy. 

*'  As  when  heaven's  fire 
Hath  Scathed  the  forest  oaks,  or  mountain  pines.** 
MiUon:  P.  L.,  i.  612. 

*  scathe -fjil,  *  scath-ful,  *  scath-fuU, 

a.    [Bug.  scathe;  -fidl.]    Hurtful,  harmful, 
"  0  scatJieful  harm,  condition  of  poverte." 

Chaucer:  C.  T.,  4,519. 

*  scathe'-ful-ness,  *  scath-ful-ness,  s. 

[Eng.  scatheful ;  -ness.'\  The  quality  or  state 
of  being  hurtful  or  injurious ;  hurtfuluess, 
injuriousness. 

*  scathe'-less,  * scath-les,  <x.  [Eng.  scathe; 
'less']  Free  from  hurt,  harm,  or  injuiy ;  un- 
injured, unhurt. 

"That  scatheless,  full  sikerly 
I  might  unto  the  welle  go." 

Romaunt  of  the  Rose, 

*  scathe-liche,  a.  [A.S.sce(KZ7ia=hurt,  and 
Zic/te=  like  ]    Hurtful,  harmful,  injurious. 

*  scath-ful,  tt.    [Scatheful.] 

scath'-ing^  a.  [Scathe,  v.]  Hurtful,  harm- 
fuf,  blasting ;  very  bitter  or  severe ;  as, 
scathing  sarcasm. 

scath'-less,  a.    [Scatheless.] 


*  scath'-l3^,  a.    [Eng,  scoiAe;  -ly.]    Hurtful, 

injurious. 

scat-hold,  s.  [Eng.  scai  (1),  and  hoU.]  In 
Orkney  and  Shetland  open  ground  for  pasture 
or  for  furnishing  fuel ;  scatland.  Written  also 
scathald,  scattald,  scattold. 

sc&t'-land,  s.  [Eng,  scat  (1),  and  Und.^  In 
Orkney  and  Shetland  land  which  paid  a  duty 
or  tax  called  Scat  for  right  of  pasture  and  fueU 

•  ScS-t'-O-man-?^,  s.  fGr.  a-Kard^  (skatos)  = 
dung,  and  tt-avreia  ff.xanteia)  =  prophecy, 
divination.]  Divination  by  a  person's  excre- 
ment. 

sca-toph'-a-g9,  s.    [Scatophagus.] 

'Entom. :  A  genus  of  Muscidae,  section  Aca- 
lypterse,  i.e.,  having  the  halteres  uncovered, 
the  wing-scales  being  absent  or  small,  Scato- 
phaga  stercoraria  is  the  Dung-fly,  The  eggs 
are  deposited  in  dung,  but  are  preserved  from 
sinking  in  it  by  two  horns  diverging  from 
the  upper  end.  The  perfect  insect  is  dirigy 
yellow,  about  a  third  of  an  inch  long,  and 
preys  on  other  Diptera. 

SCa-toph'-a-gUS,  s.  [Gr.  a-icaro^dyo^  (skato- 
phagos)  =  eating  dung  or  dii't :  o-Kards  (skatos), 
genit.  of  ffKQip  (skor)  =  dung,  and  (^ayeiy 
(pJutgein)  =  to  eat.] 

1.  Ichthy. :  A  genus  of  Squaraipennes  (q.T.X 
Two  dorsals  united  at  base,  first  with  ten  or 
eleven  spines  ;  anal  with  four  spines ;  snout 
rather  short ;  preoperculum  without  spine ; 
scales  very  small.  Four  species,  from  the 
Indian  Ocean.  Scatophagus  argus  is  onei  of 
the  commonest  Indian  shore-fishes  ;  it  entera 
rivers  freely,  and  is  said  not  to  be  very  parti- 
cular in  the  selection  of  food,    (Giiniher?) 

2.  PalosoTit.;  From  the  Eocene  of  Monte 
Bolca, 

SC&tt,  3.    [Scat  (1),  s.] 

scS.t'-ter,  *  scat-er,  *  scat-tre,  v.t.  &  *. 

[A.S.  scateran,  from  the  same  root   as  Gr. 
oKeSdvwfii  (skedannumi)  =  to  scatter.   Scatter 
and  shatter  are  doublets,] 
A*  Transitive: 

1.  To  throw  loosely  about ;  to  sprinkle,  tt 
strew, 

"The  seedsmnn 
Upon  the  slime  and  ooze  scatters  tiis  grain." 

Sluikegp.  :  Antony  &  Cleopatra,  ii.  T. 

2.  To  dissipate  and  disperse ;  to  cause  to 
separate  and  go  away  or  apart  from  each  other. 

"  Scattered  the  clouds  away," 

Byron :  Childe  Harold,  It.  36. 

3.  To  sprinkle  something ;  to  strew  or  be- 
sprinkle with  something, 

"  a  narrow  way 
Scattered  with  bushy  thorns  and  ragged  breares.' 
Spenser:  F.  q.,1.  jl.  3&. 

4.  To  disunite ;  to  break  up  into  pieces  oi 
parties ;  to  distract. 

"  From  France  there  comes  a  power 
Into  this  scattered  kingdom." 

Shakesp. :  Lear,  tit  1. 

5.  To  dissipate,  to  dispel,  to  frustrate :  as. 
To  scatter  hopes  or  plans. 

B,  Intrans. :  To  be  dispersed,  scattered;  or 
dissipated  ;  to  disperse ;  to  separate  from  each 
other ;  to  go  dispersedly  ;  to  straggle. 

"  The  commons,  like  an  angry  bive  of  heea 
That  want  their  leader,  scatter  up  aau  down,**. 
Shakesp.  :  2  Henry  VI.,  ilL  & 

scatter-tuft,  s. 

Bot. :  The  genus  Sporochnus,  one  of  tha 
algals. 

scS.t'-ter-brain,  s.  [Eng.  scatter,  and  6rai?t.] 
A  giddy  or  thoughtless  person  ;  one  who  is 
incapable  of  settled  or  concentrated  thought. 

scat'-ter-brained,  a.  [Eng.  scatter,  and 
hrained.]  Giddy,  thoughtless,  flighty,  heed- 
less. 

scat'-tered,  pa.  par.  &  a.    [Scatter.] 

A.  As  pa.  par. :  (See  the  verb). 

B.  As  adjective : 

1.  Ord.  Lang.  :  Dispersed,  dissipated,  be- 
sprinkled, strewn,  thinly  spread. 

2.  Botany: 

(1)  (Of  leaves) :  Dispersed,  as  opposed  to 
whorled,  opposite,  ternate,  or  any  such  terms, 

(2)  (Of  branches):  Having  an  apparently 
irregular  arrangement. 

scattered-light,  s. 

Optics:  Irregularly  reflected  light.  It  fa 
the  kind  of  light  which  makes  bodies  visible. 


I&te,  <^t,  &re,  amidst,  what,  fill,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  thSre;  pine,  pit,  s'ire,  sir,  marine;  go,  p$tt 
or,  wore,  wolt  work,  whd,  son ;  mate,  cub,  ciire.  ^nite,  cur,  role,  fall ;  try,  Sjrrian.    es,  oe  =  e ;  ey  =  a ;  qu  =  kw* 


scatteredly— scene 
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•  SoS.t'-tered-l^,  adv.  [Eng.  scattered;  -ly.] 
In  a  scattered  or  dispersed  manner ;  separ- 
ately, disunitedly. 

"An  aggregation  of  thiiijrs.  which  exUt  scatteredly 
and  apart  hi  the  world."— t'lidioortA.'  Inteil.  System, 
p.  605. 

8caf-ter-er,  a.  ['En^.  scatter ;  -er.]  One  who 
scatters. 

SCcit'-ter-good,  s.  [Eng.  scatter,  and  good.] 
One  wlio  wastes  his  goods  or  fortune ;  a 
spendthrift. 

8Cat'-ter-mg,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.    [Scatter.] 
A.  Si.  "R,  As  pr.  par.  d;  partidp.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 
C.  As  siibstantivt : 

1.  The  act  of  one  who  scatters  or  disperses. 

2.  That  which  is  scattered  or  dispersed. 
(Goneially  in  the  plural.) 

*  scat'-ter-iEng-ly,  *  scat-ter-ing-lie,  adv. 

[Eng.  scijttering  ;  -ly.]     In  a  scattered  or  di- 
Bpersed  manner  ;  dispersedly  ;  not  together. 
*■  Otbei's  scatti't-ingly  and   siiaringly  glean  out  of 
huuiait  hoo]xS."—B lyle :  Works,  ii.  '.isu. 

*  scat'-ter-ling,  s.  [Eng.  scatter;  -ling.]  A 
vagabond ;  one  who  has  no  fixed  home  or 
residence. 

"  Gathering  unto  him  all  the  xcatterlings  and  out- 
laws out  of  all  the  woods."— Sptirut^.'  On  Ireland. 

*  sca-tiir'-i-ent,  a.     [Lat.  scatnriens^  pr.  par. 

of  scofwrio=" to  flow  or  gush  out,  from  scateo 
=  to  spring.]  Springing  or  gushing  out,  as 
the  water  of  a  fountain. 

*8Cat-U-rig'-in-ous,  a.  [Lat.  scaturigo, 
geriit.  shUuHginis  =  spring  water.]  [Scatu- 
RiENT.]  Abounding  witli  springs  or  foun- 
tains. 

scand,  v.t.     [Scald,  v.]    {Scotch.)  ^^ 

scauld,  v.t.    [Scold,  v.]    (Scotch.) 

SCaap  (1),  s.  [Prob.  a  variant  of  scalp  (1),  s.] 
Poor,  hard  laud  ;  a  small  square  knoll. 

scaup  (2),  s.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  A  bed  or 
stratum  of  oysters  or  the  like :  as,  an  oyster- 
scaup,  a  mussel-scaup. 

8C£Lap  (3),  3.    [Icel.  scalp-hcena.] 

OrnitJi. :  A  duck,  Fidigula  marila.  It  is 
ashy,  streaked  with  black,  the  head  and  neck 
black,  changing  into  gieen,  the  rump  and  tail 
black,  the  under  parts  white  ;  spots  of  white 
on  the  wings,  bill  lead  colour.  Sir  John 
Bichardson  describes  it  as  breeding  in  all 
parts  of  the  fur  country  of  North  America, 
from  50°  north  latitude  upwards.  It  occurs 
also  in  Siberia,  the  north  of  Europe,  &c. 

scaup-duck,  a.     [Scaup  (3).] 

8Canp'-er,  ».     [Prob.  for  scalper.] 

ETigrav. :  A  tool  having  a  semicircular  facie, 
used  by  engravers  to  clear  away  the  spaces 
between  the  lines  of  an  engraving,  in  the 
manner  of  a  chiseL 

scaur,  v.t.    [Scare,  v.] 

scaur,  a.    [Scaur,   v.]     Apt  to   be    scared. 

(Scotch.) 
"  An'  faith  I  thon'a  neither  lag  nor  lame. 
Nor  blate  nor  tcaur."  Bum*  :  To  the  DeU. 

SC&ur,  8.  [Scar  (1),  s.]  A  cliff,  a  scar ;  a  pre- 
cipitous bank  overhanging  a  river. 

"  Scale  the  scaur  that  gleams  bo  red." 

Blackie  :  Layg  of  Highland*,  p.  99. 

•  SC^tV'-age  (age  as  ig),  s.  [Low  Lat.  acava- 
gium,  an  old  law  term,  equivalent  to  showage, 
being  a  duty  on  goods  shown  ;  A.S.  acedwian 
=  to  show  (q.v.).]  A  toll  or  duty  formerly 
exacted  of  merchant  strangers  by  mayors, 
sheriffs,  &c,  for  goods  shown  or  offered  for 
sale  within  their  precincts. 

*  sc&V-age  (age  as  ig),  v.t.  [Scavage,  b.] 
To  scavenge,  to  cleanse  of  tilth. 

"Ther*  are  16  orderlies  regularly  employed  upon 
tcavaging  a  portion  of  the  city."— Mayhew  :  London 
Labour  &  London  Poor,  ii.  293. 

•  sciv'-ag-er  (ag  as  ig), «.  (Eng.  scavagie); 
-er.]    A  scavenger  (q.v.). 

'•  The  street-orderlies  seem  likely  to  become  the 
esUibUBhed  scavagers."—Mayhew :  London  Labour  & 
London  Poor,  ii.  298. 

•  SCa,v'-ag-er-5^  (ag  as  ig).  s.  [Eng.  scavage  ; 
-rj/.]  The  system  of  scavenging  or  cleansing 
the  streets,  &c,,  of  a  town  from  filth. 

"  Any  proposed  improvement  in  scavagery." — 
Ifayhew:  London  Labour  &  London  Poor,  iL  293. 


*  SC^V'-enge,  v.t.  [Formed  fi'om  scavenger 
(q.v.).]    To  cleanse,  as  streets,  &c.,  from  filth. 

"  Vast  parallel  streeta  which  were  being  continu- 
ously scavenyed."—iit.  Jatnes'9  Gazvtte,  Sept.  20,  188G. 

scSv'-en-ger  (1),  *  scav-en-gere,  s.  [For 
soavagcr,  the  n  being  inserted  as  in  messoiger, 
passenger,  &c.]  A  petty  .officer  whose  duty 
was  to  see  that  the  streets  of  a  city  were  kept 
clean  ;  lience,  a  man  employed  to  clean  the 
sweets,  &c.,  of  a  city  by  sweeping,  scriiping, 
and  carrying  off  the  filth  ;  a  person  engaged 
in  any  mean  or  dii-ty  occupation. 

••  Wliftae  dunghill  all  the  pariah  scavengers 
Could  never  rid." 

iieiLuw.  it  Flet.  :  Martial  Maid,  Hi.  L 

scavenger-roll,  s. 

Coiton-maii. :  A  roller  in  a  spinning-machine 
to  collect  loose  fibre  and  fluff. 

*  ScaV-en-ger  (2),  s.  [See  def.] 
A  corruptinn  of  the  name  of  Sir 
W.  Skevingtnn,  Lieutenant  of 
the  Tower  in  the  reign  of  Henry 
VIII.,  by  wh<nn  the  instrument 
of  torture  called  after  him  was 
invented. 

Scavenger's  daughter, 

s.  An  instrument  of  torture, 
consisting  of  a  broad  hoop  of 
iron  which  so  compressed  the 
body  as  to  force  the  blood  from 
the  ears  and  nose,  and  some- 
times even  from  the  hands  and 

feet.  DAUGHTBB. 

SCaw,  s.  [Tcel.  skagi  =  a  promontory,  front 
sfcaffa  =  tojutout.]  A  promontory.  (Shetland.) 

sca'-zdn,  s.  [Lat.,  from  Gr.  oKa^mv  (skazon) 
=  limping.] 

Lat.  Pros. :  A  kind  of  iambic  verse,  having 
a  spondee  or  trochee  in  the  last  place  instead 
of  an  iambus. 

*  sceat,  s.    [A.S.] 

Niimism. :  A  small  Anglo  Saxon  copper  coin 
worth  a  penny. 

*  scede,  s.  [Schedule.]  A  legal  document ; 
a  schedule. 

*  S9er-er-3,t,  *  scel'-er-ate,  a.  &  s.  [Fr., 
from  Lat.  sceUratus,  from  scelus,  genit.  sceleris 
=  wickedness.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Wicked. 

■•  The  most  scelerate  plot  that  ever  was  heard  of — 
/forth:  Examen,  p,  191. 

B,  .4s  suhst. :  A  villain,  a  criminal. 

*  SCel'-er-OUS,  a.  [Lat.  soelerosiis,  from  acelus, 
genit.  sceleris  =■  crime,  guilt.]    Wicked. 

"By  this  abominable  and  fceTerou*  act" — HaU: 
Richard  1 IL,  to.  ^. 

*  8$e-les'-tic,  •  sce-les-tlaue,  a.  [Lat. 
scelestus  —  wicked,  from  scelus,  genit.  sceleris 
wickedness.]    Wicked,  atrocious. 

"  The  world  hath  not ,  .  .  more  scelestiqua  vll- 
lainea.  "—/■■«« Aam  :  Resoluea,  pt.  i.,  res.  5. 

S9Sr-i-de9,  s.  pt    [PI.  of  Gr.  o-KeAis  (skelis), 
genit.  (TKeAi'Sos  (skelidos)  =  a  leg.] 
Zool. :  The  legs  of  animals. 

89el-i-do-,  v^ef-     [Skelides.] 

Nat.  Hist :  Of  or  belonging  to  the  leg  of  an 
animal ;  furnished  with  legs. 

scel-i-do-sau'-rf-dse,  5.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat. 
scelidosawius) ;  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.] 
Palasont. :  A  family  of  Marsh's  Stegosauria 
(q.v,).  Astragalus  not  coalesced  with  tibia, 
metatarsals  elongate.  European  Genera : 
Scelidosaurus,  from  the  Lias  ;  Acanthopholis 
from  the  Chalk,  Ci-atEeomus  and  Hylaeosaurus, 
from  the  Wealden  ;  and  Polacanthus. 

scel-i-do-sliu'-riis,  s.  [Pref.  scelido-,  and 
Gr.  ffaupos    (saiirus)  =  a  lizard.]      [Scelido- 

SAUBIDjE.] 

scer-i-d6-there,s.  [Scelidotherium.]  Any 
individual  of  the  extinct  genus  Scelidotherium 
(q.v.). 

"The teeth,  however,  are  (ewer  In  the  Srelidothere 
than  in  any  Armadillo."— Owen,  in  Zool.  of  Voyage  of 
Beagle,  pt.  i.,  p.  75. 

SCel-i-do-ther'-X-iim,  s.  [Pref.  scelida-,  and 
Gr.  drjpiov  (therion)  =  a  wild  beast.  ] 

PakeotU.  :  A  South  American  genus  of 
Edentata,  allied  to  Mylodon  (q.v.),  but  com- 
prising forms  of  smaller  size  and  less  massive 
construction.    The  skull  was  elongated. 


•  scel'-lum,  a.  [ScHELLUM.]  Arogue,  athlet 

s^e'-na,  s.    [Ital,  &  Lat.]    [Scene.] 

1.  Arch. :  The  permanent arcliitectural front 
which  faced  the  audience  in  a  Roman  theatre. 
It  sometimes  consisted  of  three  several  ranges 
of  columns  one  above  another, 

2.  MiLsic : 

(1)  A  scene. 

(2)  A  solo  for  a  single  voi^e,  in  which 
variou.s  dramatic  emotions  are  displayed. 

"  Her  whole  rendering  of  the  long  and  trying  scena 
was  instinct  with  x^oetic  iiisiglit."— Daily  Telegraph, 
Fell.  4,  1885. 

S9e-na'-ri-6,  s.    [itai.] 

Drama :  A  sketch  of  the  scenes  and  main 
points  of  an  opera  libretto  or  a  play,  drawn 
up  and  settled  before  filling  in  the  details. 
(Grove.) 

"  Tills  scenario  occupied  twenty-nne  pn-ges  of  foolscap 
closely  printed."— /^afi  Mall  Gazette,  Dec.  22, 1884. 

*  S9en'-ar-y,  s.  [Lat.  sceTiarius  =  pertaining 
to  a  scene.]    [Scenery.] 

1.  The  appearance  of  places  or  things ; 
scenery. 

"  He  must  gain  a  relish  of  the  works  of  nature,  and 
be  conversant  in  the  varioiu  svenary  of  a  cuontry 
lite."— Addison. 

2.  The  representation  of  a  place  in  which 
an  action  is  performed. 

"  The  progress  of  the  sound,  and  the  scenary  of  the 
bordering  regions,  are  imitated  from  ^u.  vii.  on  th* 
sounding  the  liurn  of  Alecto." — Pope.    {Todd.) 

3.  The  disposition  and  arrangement  of  the 
scenes  of  a  play. 

"  To  make  a  more  perfect  model  of  a  iMcture,  la.  In 
the  language  of  poets,  to  draw  up  the  scenary  of  a 
play." — Dryden ;  Poetry  &  Painting. 

89ene»  s.  [Lat.  aceiia,  from  Gr.  a-Krfvri  (skeiiS) 
=  a  sheltered  place,  a  tent,  a  stage,  a  scene ; 
Fr.  scene;  Sp.  escena;  Ital.  scena] 

*  1.  A  stage  ;  the  part  of  a  tlieatre  on  which 
the  acting  is  done  ;  tlie  place  where  dramatic 
and  other  shows  are  exhibited. 

"  A  queen  in  jest,  only  to  fill  the  scene." 

Shakesp. :  Richard  If!.,  iv.  4. 

2.  The  imaginary  place  in  which  the  action 
of  a  play  is  supposed  to  take  place  ;  the  time, 
place,  circumstances,  &c.,  in  which  anything 
is  imagined  to  occur,  or  where  the  action  of 
a  story,  play,  poem,  or  the  like  is  laid: 
surroundings  amid  which  anything  is  set 
before  the  imagination. 

"  The  king  is  set  from  London,  and  the  seen* 
Is  now  transported  to  Southampton." 

Shakesp. :  Henry  V.,  ii,    (ProL) 

3.  The  place  where  anything  occurs  or  is 
exhibited. 

'*  The  virtue  they  had  learn'd  in  scenes  of  woe." 

Cow  per :  Expostulation,  80. 

4.  A  whole  series  of  actions  and  events  con- 
nected and  exhibited,  or  a  whole  assemblage 
of  objects  displayed  at  one  view ;  a  play,  a 
spectacle,  an  exhibition. 

"  Now  prepare  thee  for  another  scene." 

Milton :  P.  L.,  xi.  637. 

5.  A  place  and  objects  seen  together ;  a 
view,  a  landscape  ;  a  combination  of  natural 
views  ;  scenery. 

"  Cedar,  and  pine,  and  fir,  and  branching  palm, 
A  sylvan  scene."  Milton:  P.  L.,  iv,  14ft, 

6.  One  of  the  painted  slides,  hangings,  or 
other  devices  used  to  give  an  appearance  of 
reality  to  the  action  of  a  play.  The  u.sual 
forms  are :  (1)  The  flat  scenes  or  fiats  [Flat,  o.» 
C.  II.  8.];  (2)  di-op-scenes  (q.v.) ;  (3)  borders 
or  soffits,  slips  of  canvas  hanging  from  the  top 
of  the  stage,  and  repiesenting  either  the  sky 
or  a  mass  of  overhanging  foliage,  &c.,  and  (4) 
wings,  long,  nari-ow,  upright  scenes  on  frames 
at  each  side  of  the  stage,  having  much  the 
same  effect  as  the  borders.     [Wing,  s.] 

7.  So  much  of  a  play  as  passes  without  change 
of  locality  or  time ;  a  division  of  an  act ;  so 
much  of  a  play  as  represents  what  passes 
between  the  same  persons  in  the  same  place. 
Plays  are  divided  into  octe,  and  the  acts  are 
subdivided  into  i. 


"The  entrance  of  a  new  personage  upon  the  stage, 
forms  what  is  called  a  new  scene.    These  scenps,  or 


nve  conversations,  ahnuld  be  closely  linked  and 
connected  with  each  otlier;  and  much  of  the  art  of 
dramatic  composition  ie  shown  in  maintaining  this 
connection."— fliai/".'  Lectures,  lect.  45. 

8.  An  exhibition  of  feeling  between  two  or 
more  persons,  usually  of  a  pathetic  or  pas- 
sionate nature;  often  an  artificial  or  affected 
action,  or  convse  of  action,  done  for  effect; 
a  theatrical  display. 

^  (1)  Behind  the  scenes : 

Lit. :  Behind  the  scenery  ma  tneatre ;  hence, 


bSil,  b6^;  poat,  j^l;  cat,  9eU,  chorus,  9hin,  toengh;  go.  gem;  thin,  this;  sin.  as;  expect,  Xenophon.  eyist.   ph  =  t 
-*ian. -tian  =  Shan,    -tion, -sion  =  shun ; -tion, -sion  =  zhiin,    -cious, -tious. -slous  =  shiis,   -ble, -die.  ^zc.  =  hel,  deL 
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hiving  access  to  information  not  patent  to 
the  general  public,  concerning  the  motives 
for  any  action  or  course  of  conduct,  and  the 
plans  followed  or  to  be  followed  for  attaining 
any  object;  especially,  acquainted  with  the 
private  motives  influencing  the  actions  of  a 
patty  or  of  an  individual ;  in  the  secret. 

(2)  Set  scenes : 

Theat. :  Scenes  made  up  of  many  parts 
mouutcd  on  frames,  which  fit  into  each  other, 
as  an  interior  with  walls,  doors,  windows, 
fireplace,  Sec. 

scene-man.  0. 

Theat. :  The  same  as  Scene-shifteb  (q.v.). 

'  scene-painter,  s.  One  who  paints  scenes 
or  scenery  for  theatres. 

"  G-reenwood  is,  we  believe,  tcene-painter  to  Dnuy 

Lane  Theatre."— fli/ron .-  Jinglish  Bardi  A  Scotch  He- 

vifioeri.    (Note.) 

scene-painting,  s.  A  branch  of  the 
art  of  painting  governed  by  the  laws  of  per- 
spective, applied  to  the  peculiar  exigencies 
or  a  theatre.  It  is  executed  chiefly  in  dis- 
temper or  water-colours. 

scene-shifter,  s. 

Theat.  :  One  who  shifts  ,or  arranges  the 
movable  scenery  in  a  theatre  in  accordance 
with  the  requirements  of  the  play, 

*  scene-work,  s.    A  dramatic  exhibition. 

*89ene,  v.t.  [Scene,  s.]  To  exhibit ;  to  make 
ascene  or  exhibition  of;  to  set  out;  to  display. 

"  Our  food  is  plainer,  but  eaten  with  a  better  ap- 
petite ;  our  course  of  employment  and  action  the  very 
same,  only  not  acened  so  Illustriously,  nor  set  off  with 
so  good  company  and  conversation."— iSancr'<{/'j:.'  Let- 
ters, it  17. 

*89ene~fa^  a.  [Eng.  scene,  a.  ;  -ful^V).^ 
Abounding  in  scenes,  scenery,  or  imagery. 

Bfen'-er-j^,  s.  [Lat.  scenariits  =  pertaining  to 
a  scene  or  scenes.] 

*  1,  The  disposition  and  arrangement  of  the 
scenes  of  a  play. 

2.  The  representation  of  a  place  in  which 
an  action  is  supposed  to  take  place  ;  the 
scenes  of  a  play. 

"  Sophocles  incretised  the  number  of  actors  to  three, 
and  auiled  tbe  decoration  of  jjaluted  scenery." — Twin- 
ing: Aristotle  on  Poetry,  pt  i. 

3.  The  general  appearance  of  a  place  ;  the 
general  aspect,  as  regards  variety  or  beauty, 

.  or  the  reverse,  in  a  landscape ;  combination  of 
natural  views  which  give  character  to  aland- 
scape. 
%  Scenery  primarily  depends  on  geological 

fthenomena.  Thus  the  series  of  Highland 
akes  connected  by  the  Caledonian  Canal 
follow  the  strike  of  the  strata,  and  the  wild 
scenery  of  the  Peak  of  Derbyshire,  Ingle- 
borough  in  Yorkshire,  and  the  rocks  over- 
looking the  Wye,  were  produced  by  enormous 
blocks  of  Millstone  Grit.  The  scenery  and 
general  configuration  of  a  district  are  often 
due  rather  to  the  facilities  offered  to  the 
weathering  of  rocks  along  small  ami  closely- 
disposed  planes  of  fissure  than  to  the  presence 
'    of  long  lines  of  fracture  and  faulting. 

89en-ic,  *s5en'-ick,  S9en'-ic-al,  a.  [Lat. 
scenicus,  from  Gr.  o-kjjj/iko?  {skenikos};  Fr. 
&xnigue;  Sp.  escenico ;  Ital.  scenico.]  Per- 
taining to  the  stage  ;  dramatic,  theatricaL 

"To-night  DO  veteran  Roscii  ^ou  behold, 
Ju  all  the  arts  of  scenic  action  old." 

Byron:  Prologue. 

89en-6-grapIi'-ic,  s^en-o-graph'-ic-al, 

a.  [Eng,  scenographly) ;  -ic,  -ical.]  Of  or 
pertaining  to  scenography ;  drawn  in  per- 
spective. 

S^en-o-graph'-ic-al-ly,  adv.    [Eng.  sceno- 
grapkicaL ;  -ly.]    In  a  scenographic  manner; 
'     in  perspective. 

"  If  the  workman  be  skilled  In  perspective,  more 
th.in  one  face  may  be  rei^reseuted  in  our  diagram 
scenographwally."— Mortimer. 

SCeu-og'-ra-pli^,  s.  [Gr.  aicr\v^  (sken^  =  a 
scene,  and7pai/>(o  (j7-ap/t5)  =  to  write,  to  draw  ; 
Fr.  scenogmpkie.]  The  ait  of  perspective; 
the  representation  of  an  object,  as  of  a  build- 
ing, according  to  the  rules  of  perspective ; 
the  general  view  of  a  building,  as  distinguished 
from  a  ground-plan  or  elevation. 

"  We  shall  here  only  represent  to  yoa  the  Ichno- 
graphy,  nud.  sceiwuraplii/ ol  the  ancient  burial-places 
of  the  Egyptians,"— (?ree7i/»iU."  Art  of  Ev^tfolming, 
p.  203. 

sce-no-pi'-ni-dae,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  scetw- 
pin{us',;  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -itice.] 


E}itom, :  A  family  of  Tanystoma.  Antennse 
short,  with  three  joints,  the  third  the  longest, 
with  no  bristle ;  legs  short ;  wings  with  a 
complete  cell  on  the  disk.  Very  small  flies, 
the  larvae  of  which  are  long  and  feed  on  fungi. 

S9e-nd-pi-nus,  s.  [Apparently  a  miswrit- 
ing  for  scenopoiiiSj  from  Gr.  o-mji/djrotoj  (sken- 
opois)  =  tent-making.] 

EhUom. :  The  typical  genus  of  Scenopinidae 
(q.v.).  Scenopinus  fenestralis  and  S.fasciatus 
are  often  seen  on  windows,  especially  of 
stables,  on  the  leaves  of  plants,  and  on  walls. 

S^ent,  *  sent,  s.    [Scent,  v.] 

1.  That  which,  being  emitted  by  or  issuing 
from  a  body  or  substance,  affects  the  olfactory 
nerves  of  animals;  odour,  scent. 

"  The  rich  wardrobe  breathed  a  costly  scent.' 

Pope:  Hotner;  Odyssey ilv.  115. 

2.  An  odoriferous  liquid  distilled  fi-om 
flowers,  Ac,  used  to  perfume  the  handker- 
chief, and  other  articles  of  dress  ;  a  perfume. 

3.  Odour  or  smell  left  on  the  ground,  en- 
abling the  track  of  an  animal  to  be  followed. 

"Under  these  circumstances  scent  did  not  much 
favour  the  pack. "— f «efd,  Sept  11, 1886. 

4.  Scraps  of  paper  torn  up  small  and  scat- 
tered on  the  ground  in  the  game  of  hare-and- 
hounds  by  the  hares,  to  serve  as  scent  and 
enable  the  hounds  to  follow  their  track. 

*5.  A  course  of  pursuit;  a  track. 

"He  gained  the  ohservatioua  of  innumerable  ages, 
and  trav.elled  upoa  the  same  tcent  into  jEtbiopio," — 
Temple. 

.6.  The  power  of  smelling ;  the  smell. 

"  Several  dogs  of  quickAcenC  were  turned  out  among 
the  bushes." — MacatUay:  ffiat.  Eng.,  ch  v. 

TI  To  get  scent  of:  To  find  out,  to  come  to 
know,  to  discover. 

"Somehow  he £7o£Acen£  o/ what  bad  happened  and 
disappeared-"— Z)aii2/  Telegraph,  Sept,  12, 1885. 

scent-glands,  s.pl. 

Camp.  Anat. ;  Glands,  variously  situated  in 
the  males  of  different  animals,  secreting  a 
more  or  less  strongly -smelling  substance. 
Those  of  the  musk-deer  and  civet-cat  are 
familiar  examples.  Their  purpose  is  probably 
aphrodisiac. 

"  During  the  breeding  season  the  anal  scant-glands 
of  snakes  are  In  active  function." — Darwin :  Descent 
of  Han  (ed.  1885),  p.  352. 

S9ent,  *  sent,  v.t.  So  i.     [Fr,  sen.iir  =  to  feel, 
to  scent,  from  Lat,  sentio  =to  feel,  to  perceive ; 
Sp.  &  Port,  sentir  ;  Ital,  sentire,] 
A.  Transitive  : 

1.  To  perceive  by  the  olfactory  organs ;  to 
smell. 

"  But  soft  1  methluks  I  scent  the  morning  air. " 

ShaJcesp. :  Hamlet,  i.  6. 

2.  To  fill  or  imbue  with  a  scent  or  odour  ; 
to  perfume, 

"The  profusion  of  rich  perfumes  with  which  it  was 
scented.  — Borsley  :  Sermons,  voL  L,  eer.  8.       _ 

*  B.  Intransitive : 

1.  To  have  a  smell.  '~ 

"  Whatsoever  touctaeth  it  senteth  presently  of  yron. " 
—P.  Holland:  Plinie  bk.  xxviL,  ch.  ii. 

2.  To  hunt  animals  by  their  scent. 

sgenf-ed,  a.  [Eng.  scent,  s, ;  -ed.]  Having  a 
scent,  odour,  or  perfume. 

"  The  scentless  and  the  scented  rose." 

Cowper ;  Task,  vL  15. 

*  S9ent'-flal,  *  sent -full,  a.  [Eng.  scent,  s. ; 
-full] 

1.  Yielding  much  scent ;  highly  or  strongly 
scented. 

"  Ye  blossoms,  that  one  varied  landscape  rise, 
And  send  your  scentfal  tribute  to  the  skies." 

Savage  :  Volunteer  Laureat,  No.  2, 

2.  Having  a  quick  scent  or  smell. 

"  The  serUfuU  osprey  by  tbe  rocke  had  fieh'd," 

Browne :  Britannia^  Pastorals, 

scenf -ing,  pr.  par.  or  a.    [Scent,  v.] 

*  S9ent'-ing-ly,  adv.     [Eng.  sceniing ;  -ly.] 

By  scent  or  smell.  " 

"  Yot  I  And  but  one  man,  Richard  Smart  by  name 
(the  most  remarkable  because  but  once,  and  that 
scenting! y  mentioned  by  Mr.  Fox),  burnt  at  Salisbiu-y." 
—Fuller:  Worthies;   WilUhire. 

S9ent'-l€ss,  «..     [Eng.  scant,  s. ;  -Zess,] 

1.  Having  no  scent  or  smell;  destitute  of 
smell ;  inodorous. 

"  The  correspoudiiig  species  here,  equally  abundant, 
but  entirely  scentless.  —Burroughs :  Pt^acton,  p.  253. 

2.  Affbrding  no  scent  for  hunting. 


89ent'-WOOd,  s.     [Eng.  scent,  and  wood.] 
Bot. :  Alyxia  buxifolia.    (Tasinanian.) 

S9e'-pa,  5.      [Gr.  irKeirri  (skepe),  from  (rieeira* 
(skepds)  =  a  covering,  a  shelter.] 
Bot. :  The  typical  genus  of  Scepacese  (q.v.V 

S9e-pa'-9e-89,  s,  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  scep(a) ;  Lat. 
fern.  pi.  adj,  suff.  -acete(q.v,).] 

Bot. :  Scepads ;  an  order  of  Diclinous 
Exogens,  alliance  Euphorbiales.  Trees  with 
coriaceous,  alternate  leaves,  and  membranous, 
stipules  forming  the  scales  of  the  buds. 
Flowers  apetalous,  unisexual,  males  amen- 
taceous ;  sepals  four  or  five,  minute  and  mem- 
branous ;  corolla  none ;  stamens  two  to  five, 
with  short,  inelastic  filaments,  females  in 
short,  axillary  racemes ;  sepals  six,  in  two 
whorls ;  ovary  two-celled ;  style  none ;  stigina. 
with  two  or  four  lobes ;  seeds  one  or  two^ 
pendulous,  enveloped  in  a  succulent  aril. 
Found  in  forests  in  tropical  India.  Known 
genera  three,  species  six.    (Lindley.) 

SCe'-pS.d,  s.     (Mod.  Lat  scep(a);  Eng.  Buff: 
-ad.] 
Bot.  (PI.) :  The  Scepacess  (q.v.)- 

*  scep'-sis,  s.    [Gr,]    [Sceptic]    Scepticism  t 

sceptical  philosophy. 

scep'-tic,  t  skep'-tic,  *  skep'-tick,  a.  &». 

[Fr,  sceptiqv^  =  a  sceptic,  from  Lat,  scepticus  ;• 
Gr.  ffKenriKo?  (skeptikos)  =  thoughtful,  inquir- 
ing ;  a-KdirTOfj.ai  (skeptomai)  =  to  consider.) 

*  A.  As  adj. :  Sceptical. 

B.  As  substantive : 

1.  One  who  doubts  the  truth  or  reality  of 
any  principle  or  system  of  principles  or  doc- 
trines ;  one  who  hesitates  to  belieVe ;  (mor* 
loosely)  a  disbeliever. 

2.  SpeciJicaUy  : 

(1)  One  who  doubts  the  existence  of  Gott 
and  the  truth  of  revelation ;  (more  loosely> 
one  who  disbelieves  or  denies  the  divine  origin. 
of  the  Christian  religion. 

"  But  what  is  error?    '  Answer  he  who  can  I' 
The  sceptic  somewhat  haughtily  exclaim'd." 

Wordsworth :  Excursion,  bk.  vL 

(2)  Philos.  :  One  who  pursues  the  sceptical 
system  in  philosophy.     [Scepticism,  2.  (i).] 

"  Scepticism,  meaning  doubt,  and  being  frequently 
used  to  signify  religious  doubt,  has  alarminj^  nssooin- 
tions  attached  to  it.  To  call  a  man  a  sceptic  is  to  cail 
a  man  a  heretic.  And,  unfortunately  for  Hunie'» 
philosophical  reputation,  he  was  a  sceptic  in  Theo- 
logy as  well  as  in  Fhilosopliy,  and  mankind  have  con- 
sequently identified  the  former  with  the  latter." — 
G.  H.  Lewes:  Hist.  PhUos.  (ed.  1880),  ii.  832. 

scep'-tic-al,  a.    [Eng.  sceptic ;  -al.] 

1.  Pertaining  to  or  characteristic  of  a  scep- 
tic ;  hesitating  to  admit  the  truth  or  reality 
of  principles  or  doctrines ;  doubting  of  every- 
thing; characterized  by  scepticism. 

"  His  clear  and  somewhat  sceptical  understanding, 
and  his  strong  sense  of  justice,  preserved  him  fruio. 
all  exceaaea."— J/acauiii/;  Hist.  Eng.,  eh.  iv, 

2.  Doubting  or  denying  the  truth  of  revela- 
tion. 

*  scep'-tic-al-l^,  adv.  [Eng.  sceptical ;  -Vy.  ^ 
In  a  sceptical  manner ;  with  doubt. 

"Sceptically  leave  It  undecided."— (TudwarfA.*  fn- 
tell.  System,  p.  806. 

*  scep'-tic-al-ness,  s.  [FjXig.  sceptical ;  -ness.^ 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  sceptical ;  doubt ; 
profession  of  doubt 

"Continual  wavering  or  scepticalness,  concemine- 
our  calling  or  election.'  —Fuller  :  Se}-mons ;  0/  Assur- 
ance, p.  4. 

scep'-ti-gism,  f  3kep'-ti-9i§m,  s.  [Pr. 
sceptidsme,  from  Eccles.  Lat  scepticismus.] 

1.  The  doctrines,  opinions,  or  principles  of 
a  sceptic;  disability  to  believe;  disbelief, 
doubt,  incredulity. 

2.  Specifically  ; 

(1)  A  doubting,  denial,  or  disbelief  of  tlift 
truth  of  revelation,  or  of  the  divine  origin  of 
the  Christian  religion,  or  of  the  being  or  truth 
of  God. 

"  We  got  clear  of  popish  aubtilty  «nd  sophistry, 
showing  that  there  is  a  medium,  namely,  moral  cer- 
tainty, between  scepticism  on  one  h.\na,  and  papal 
iDlaliibllityonthe^thei'."— ira(er(anti  .-  Works,  v.  127. 

(2)  Philos. :  The  principle  of  universal  doubt, 
or  at  least  doubt  with  regard  to  the  validity 
of  all  judgments  respecting  that  which  lies- 
beyond  the  range  of  experience.  (Kant,  in 
Ueberweg:  Hist.  Philos.  (Eng.  ed.).  ii.  32.> 
There  were  three  schools  of  Scepticism  in 
Greek  Philosophy:  (1)  that  of  Fyr^no  of  Elis. 
in  the  time  of  Alexander  the  Great ;  (2)  the- 


lEte,  f^t,  fare,  amidst,  ^hat,  fall,  father;   we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  p&t» 
or,  wore,  w^l^  work,  who,  son;  miite,  cilb,  ciire,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full;  try,  Syrian,    se,  oe  -  e;  ey  =  a;  qu  =  kw. 
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Midtlle  Academy,  beginning  with  Art-esilaus, 
who  flourislied  lowjirds  tlie  close  of  tlie  tliird 
century  B.C.  ;  and  (:^)  tiie  Later  aceptics, 
beginning  with  .flCnesideniuR  of  Cnossus,  vvlio 
appears  to  liave  taught  at  Alexandria  in  the 
first  century  after  Christ ;  they  founded  their 
teaching  upon  tliat  of  Pyrrho,  and  are  often 
called  Pyrrhonists.  Scepticism  found  an 
active  and  able  opponent  in  St.  Augustine-  of 
Hippo  (354^30),  but  revived  somewhat  in 
the  Middle  Ages,  though  at  that  period,  as  in 
later  times,  it  dealt  rather  with  the  arguim'nts 
by  which  theological  teachings  were  sustained 
than  witli  the  teachings  tlieinselves  and  the 
philosophicjil  doctrines  cnrresptiinUng  thereto. 
The  spirit  of  inquiry  awakened  by  the  Refor- 
mation and  the  Renascence,  and  the  deca- 
dence of  the  Scholastic  Philosophy,  led  men 
to  recur  to  the  ancient  Greek  systems,  and 
Scepticism  was  revived  and  supporteil  by 
Montaigne  (1553-92),  Pierre  Charron  (1541- 
ItiOa),  and  Bayle  (1047-1706)  in  France,  and 
in  England  by  Hobbes  (1588-1679),  Glanvill 
(1636-SO,  author  of  Scepsis  ScieiUlfica,  and 
chaplain  to  Charles  II.),  and  Joseph  Hume 
(1711-76),  whose  philosophical  scepticism  in- 
cited Ivaut  to  the  construction  of  his  Critical 
Philosophy. 

"  Such  l3  the  battle-field,  where  tkepticUm  and  dog- 
matism couteud.  The  couttoversy  between  them 
redut-es  itaelf  to  this  questiou— la  human  knowledge, 
or  U  it  not,  a  faithful  image  of  real  beingt " — Joitffroy : 
Introd.  to  Ethict  (ed.  Chauuiug),  i.  203. 

S  In  this  sense  the  spelling  skepticism  is 
occasionally  employed,  especially  in  works 
translated  from  the  German. 


•  scep'-ti-^ize,  v.i.  [Eiig.  sceptic;  -ize.]  To 
act  the  sceptic ;  to  doubt  or  to  pretend  to 
doubt  of  everything  ;  to  Lie  or  to  pretend  to 
be  si-eiitical. 

"  You  can  afford  to  tceptMz^,  where  no  one  else  will 
8o  iiiucli  as  hesitate."— ,?A(ift.!s6u;y  ,-  Inquiry  concern- 
ing Virtue,  vol.  ii.,  pt  ii.,  §  1. 

B9ep-tran'-tliuSj  s.  [Gr,  o-K^irrpov  (skeptron) 
—  a  sceptre,  and  avBos  (anthos)  =  a  flower.] 

Bot. :  A  synonym  of  Cooperia,  one  of  the 
Araarylle*.  Sceptranthvs  (Conpeno)  iteduncu- 
lata  is  a  night-blooming  plant  from  Texas. 

•9Sp'-tre  (tre  as  ter),  *  scep'-ter,  s.  [Fr. 
eceptrt,  from  Lat.  sceptrum;  Gr.  a-tc^TTTpov 
(skeptron)  —  a.  staff  to  lean  on,  a  sceptre,  from 
vKYjiTTOj  (skeplo)  =  to  prop;  O.  Sp.  esceptro, 
cetro ;  Ital.  scettroJ\ 

1,  Lit, :  A  staff  or  baton  bt>rne  by  a  sove- 
reign or  ruler  as  a  symbol  of  office  or  authority; 
a  royal  mace  ;  the  ensign  of  royalty  borne  in 
VoR  hand.  , 

"The  tcepter,  or  stafl^  was  always  the  ensign  of 
jndicial  and  sovereign  power."— Potter/  AntiquUies  of 
Greece,  bk.  i..  ch.  xx. 

3.  Fig.  :  Royal  authority  or  power. 
"  And  letteth  her  that  ought  the  scepter  weeld." 
Spenser  :  F.  Q.,  II.  xL  2. 

sceptre-flower,  s. 

Bot. :  The  genus  Sceptranthus  (q.v.). 

•  sgep'-tre  (tre  as  ter),  v.t.  (Sceptre,  s.]  To 
give  a  sceptre  to ;  to  invest  with  a  sceptre  or 
with  royal  autliority. 

egep'-tred  (tred  as  terd),  *  S9ep'-tered, 

a.    [Eng.  sceptr((i);  -ed.] 

1.  Bearing  or  invested  with  a  sceptre. 

•*  For  tceptred  cynics  earth  were  far  too  wide  a  den." 
Byron:  ChUde Harold,  ili.  4L 

2.  Imperial ;  regal. 

*'  Sometimes  let  gorgeona  tragedy 
In  tceptred  pale  come  aweepingly." 

Jlilton :  II  Penaeroto,  98. 

•  sgSp'-tre-ddm  (tre   as  ter),  s.     [Eng. 

sceptre ;  -dom..]    Reign. 


•  S9ep'-tre-less  (tre  as  ter),  a.  [Eng.  scep- 
tre; -less.]    Having  no  sceptre. 

•  S9ep'-try,  <*.  ['E.ng.  sceptr{e); -y.]  Sceptred, 
royal. 

"  Ludolph's  Bceptry  hand." 

Keats :  Otho  the  Great.  \.  L 

*89eme,  v.t.  [An  abbreviation  of  discern 
(q.v.).]     To  discern. 

"  He  easily 
Might  aceme  that  it  waa  not  his  sweetest  sweet." 
.Spenser :  F.  Q.,  III.  x.  22. 

8Qliaar-steii2,  s.    [Schalstein.] 

BQliab'-a-^ite,  s.    [Chabazite.) 

s^ha.bz'-ie-ger  (bz  as  ptz),  s.  (Ger.,  from 
schabeii  =  to  grate,  and  zieger  =  green  cheese, 
whey.]    A  kind  of  green  cheese  made  in  Switz- 


erland, and    flavoured  with  the    flowers   of 
Melilotiis  ccBrulea. 

Sghsetz'-ell-ite.   «.      [Etym.    doubtful,   but 
probaUlyafteroneSchfetzell;  sulf. -i(e(M(;i.).j 
MiJi. :  The  same  as  Sylvine  (q.v.). 

*  SQhah,  s.    [Shah.] 

s^hal'-stem,  SQha^l- stein,  s.  [Ger. 
scliale,  sclhuaie  =  a  scale,  and  stein  =  a  stone.] 

*  1.  Mill. :  Wollastonite  (q.v.). 

2.  Petrol.  :  A  name  given  to  ceitain  foliated 
rocks  of  clastic  origin,  whicli  liave  been 
derived  jirincipally  from  clay-slates,  but  some- 
times mixed  with  minerals  obtained  from 
igneous  rocks.  They  contain  much  caloite  in 
veins  and  nests,  and  also  disseminated,  to- 
gether with  chlorite.  Texture  varying  from 
line  to  exceedingly  coarse  giain  resembling 
breccias. 

schalstein-amygdaloid,  s. 

Petrol.:  A  schalstein  witli  many  lenticular 
and  spherical  inclusions  of  calcite  evenly  dis- 
tributed. 

schalstein-breccia,  s. 

Petrol.  :  A  schalstein  permeated  by  reticu- 
lated veins  of  calcite,  so  as  to  present  the 
appearance  of  a  breccia. 

schalstein-conglomerate,  s. 

Petrol. :  A  schalstein- breccia,  in  which  the 
separated  fragments  have  become  partly 
rounded  by  solution. 

schalstein-limestone,  s. 

Petrol. :  A  foliated  rock,  owing  its  existence 
to  the  deposition  of  carbonate  of  lime  mixed 
with  a  diabase-mud. 

schalstein-porphyry,  s. 

Petrol. :  A  schalstein  containing  individual 
crystals  of  labradorite  (q.v.). 

*  SchaltOW,  v.i.    [A  corrupt,  of  shalt  thou.] 

*  schame,  s.    [Shame.] 

*  schap,  s.    [Shape.] 

s^h^p'-bach-ite,  s.  [After  Schapbach, 
Baden,  wliere  found  ;  suff.  -ite  (Min.).'] 

Min. :  A  mixture  of  bismuthine,  argentite, 
and  galenite.    (See  these  words.) 

sohapz'-i-ger  (pz  as  ptz),  a.  [Schabzieoer.] 

SClieat,  s.     [Arab.  sa*id=  the  fore-arm.] 
Astron. :  A  fixed  star,  fi  Pegasi. 

*  SChe'-di-asm,  s.  [Gr.  a-xeSCao-tia  (sche- 
diasma)  =■  that  which  is  done  extempore  or 
otf-haud,  frnm  crxeSta^w  (schp.diazd)— to  do  a 
thing  off-hand  ;  trxeSto?  {schedios)  =  sudden, 
ofT-liand ;  ffx^B6;'(sc/iedora)=:near,nigh.l  Cur- 
sory writing  on  a  hiose  sheet. 

sphed'-ule  (or  as  sed'-ule,  or  sked'-ul), 
*  ced-ule,   •  sced-ule,   ♦  sead-ule,    s. 

[O.  Fr.  schedule  (Fi\  ceduie),  from  Lat.  scTiedula, 
dimin,  of  scheda,  scida  =  a.  strip  of  papyrus- 
bark;  Gr.  axedrt  (sc/ierfe)=a  tablet,  a  leaf; 
tTXiSi]  (schide)  =  a  cleft  piece  of  wood,  from 
the  same  root  as  Lat.  sdndo ;  Gr.  vxi^dt 
(schlzo)  =  to  cleave  ;  Ital.  schedida,  cedula.] 
A  piece  or  sheet  of  paper  or  paichment  con- 
taining a  written  or  printed  table,  list,  cata- 
logue, or  inventory ;  a  catalogue,  table,  or 
list  annexed  to  a  large  document,  as  to  a  lease, 
a  will,  an  act  of  parliament,  &e. 

"Then  were  certain  devices  for  lawa  delivered  to 
my  learned  cuui>cil  to  pen,  as  by  a  schedule h.^pei^veth." 
— Bttmet :  Records,  pt  ii.,  bk.  iL 

sch.ed'-ule  (or  as  sked'-nl,  •r  sed'-ul), 

v.t.  To  place,  set,  or  w  rile  duwa  in  a  schedule, 
list,  or  catalogue. 

S^heele,  s.  [C.  W.  Scbeele,  a  Swedish  chemist, 
1742-1786.]    (See  etym.  and  compound.) 

Scheele's  green,  s. 

Chem.  :  Acid  arsenite  of  copper.  A  brilliant 
grass-green  pigment,  obtained  by  dissolving 
m  boiling  water  a  mixture  of  arsenious  acid 
and  potassic  carbonate,  filtering,  and  adding 
to  tlie  solution,  whilst  warm,  a  solution  of 
sulphate  of  copper.   Itis  extremely  poisonous. 

SQlxeel'-ite,  s.  [After  tlie  Swedish  chemist, 
Scheele  ;  suff.  -ite (Min.);  Fr.  scheelincalcaire; 
Ger.  sclieelerz,  scheelspath,  seJieelit.] 

Min. :  A  mineral  crystallizing  in  octahedra 
of  the  tetragonal  system,  hemihedral ;  also 
reniform     and     massive.      Hardness,     4'55; 


sp.  gr.  5'9  to  6*076 ;  lustre,  somewhat 
adamantine;  colour,  white,  variously  tinted, 
brownish ;  transparent  to  translucent ;  brittle. 
Compos.:  lime,  19-4;  tung-stic  acid,  80'6  = 
100,  which  gives  the  formula  CaOWOg.  Found 
associated  with  tin  ore  and  many  other  min- 
erals. 

Spheel'-it-ine,  ».    [Eng.  scheeme);  suff.  -irU 
{Min.).^ 
Min. :  The  same  as  Stolzite  (q.v.). 

S^heer'-er-ite,  ».    [After  Captain  Scheerer, 
the  tinder;  sulf.  -ite  {Min.).'] 

Min. :  A  monoclinic  mineral  occurring  in 
thin  tabular  or  acicular  crystals,  also  granular. 
Soft;  sp.gr.  1  tol"2;  lustre,  pearlytoresimtus; 
colour,  when  pure,  whitish  to  gray  ;  trans- 
parent to  translucent;  tasteless.  ;  soluble  in 
alcohol  and  ether.  Compos.  :  carbon,  78  ; 
hydrogen,  24  =  97,  or,  as  suggested  by  Dana 
because  of  the  imperfect  analysis,  carbon,  75  ; 
hydrogen,  25  =  100,  the  polymere  of  marsh- 
gas.  Found  in  lignite  at  Uznach,  Switzer- 
land, and  near  Manchester,  England. 

sghefT'-er-ite,  ».     [After  Herr  ScheCfer  ;  suX 
-Ue  {Min.).'] 
Mineralogy : 

1.  A  massive  mineral  found  at  Longban, 
Sweden.  Sp.  gr.  3-39  ;  colour,  reddish-brown. 
A  variety  of  pyroxene  (q.v.)  containing  lime, 
magnesia,  and  manganese,  having  the  formula 
(CaO,MgO,MnO)Si02. 

2.  A  monoclinic  mineral  occurring  in 
crystals  at  Longban.  Hardness,  5  to  5*5; 
sp.  gr.  3 '433  to  3 '436  ;  lustre,  vitreous  ;  colour, 
chestnut-  to  clove-brown.  According  to  an 
analysis  by  Winkler,  contains  silica,  49*50; 
alumina,  1-42;  sesquioxide  of  iron,  25"43 ; 
protoxide  of  manganese,  ()'78  ;  protoxide  of 
nickel,  0*20 ;  magnesia,  4-27 ;  lime,  7'75 ; 
potash,  0'19.  Dana  places  it  as  a  sub-species 
of  the  group  of  amphiboles. 


scheik. 


[Sheik,] 


t  Sghel-lih'-gi-an,  a.  [See  def]  Of,  belnng- 
ing  to,  or  connected  with  F.  W.  J.  v.  Sclielling 
or  with  Schellingism  (q.v.). 

^  Neo-Schellingian :  Of,  belonging  to,  or 
connected  with  New-Schelliogism.  [Schel- 
lingism, ^.] 

"To  the  Nea-ScheUingian  School  belongs  W.  Rosen, 
krantz."— i7edcji*eff  ;  Hist.  Phiios.  (Eur.  ed.),  ii.  23L 

Sphel'-lmg-ism,  s.  [Ger.  Schellingisrfiua. 
(See  def.)] 

Phiios.  :  The  system  of  philosophy  of 
Friedrich  Wilhelm  Joseph  (afterwards  von) 
Schelling  (1775-1854).     [Identity,  s.,  1  (3).] 

"  Eantisin.  the  renewed  Spinoziam  (Scheltingisjn) 
and  Herbartiam  lay  conjoined  and  undeveloped  in  the 
doctrine  of  Leibnitz."—  Ueberweg :  Hist.  PhUos.  (Eu& 
ed.),  IL  Hi. 

t  ^  New-Schellingism : 

Phiios.  :  (See  extract). 

"Friedrich  Julius  Stahl  (1802-61).  the  anti-rational- 
latic.  theologizing  philosopher  of  law,  agreed  In  liis 
doctrine  more  especially  with  certiLin  of  Schelllne'a 
Liter  principles  (although  protesting  acainet  the  de- 
eiirnatlou  of  bis  philosophy  as  New-Schellingism)."— 
Ueberwag:  ffisl.  Phiios.  (Eng.  ed.).  ii.  226. 

SQher-liim,  skel'-lum,  s.  [O.  Fr.  schelme 
=  a  rogue,  a  rascal,  fiom  Ger.  schelm  —  a 
rogue.  The  word  was  inti'oduced  into  France 
by  the  German  mercenary  soldiers  hii-ed  by 
Charles  VIII.  and  Louis  XII.}  A  rogue. 
(Scotch.) 

"  Thnt  Bchcllum  Malcolm— but  I'm  obliged  to  Colonel 
Talbot  for  putting  my  hounds  into  such  good  condi- 
tion."— Scott:  Waverley,  ch.  Ixxl 

*  sphelm,  *  shelm,  s.    [Schellum.] 

schel-to-pu'-sik,  shel-to-pu'-sik,  «. 

[Russ.] 

Zool.  :  Pseitdopus  pallasii,  from  Central 
Russia,  Hungary,  and  Dalinatia.  It  is  d;irk 
chestnut- brown,  glassy  in  apiiearanee,  and 
extern^illy  it  resembles  a  snake,  the  fore  limbs 
being  entirely  absent,  and  the  hind  limbs 
reduced  to  rudiments.  It  is  frnm  two  to 
three  feet  long;  feeds  on  insects,  micf,  nnd 
small  birds,  and  becomes  exceedingly  tiime 
in  captivity. 

sche'-ma,  s.    [Gr.]    [Scheme,  s,] 

Metaphysics : 

1.  Kant's  name  for  a  mediating  factor  ren- 
dei-ing  possible  the  application  of  the  cate- 
gories to  phenomena.  Such  a  factor  he  found 
in  Time,  since  Time  is,  as  a  form  a  priori, 
homogeneous  with  the  categories,  and,  as  a 


boil,  "bo^ ;  po^t,  J(5^1 ;  cat,  9ell,  chorus,  9liin,  ben^h ;  go,  gem ;  thin,  this ;  sin,  as ;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist.    -mg« 
-dan,  -tian  =  shgji.   -tion,  -sion  =  shiin ;  -tion,  -§ion  =  zliun,    -cious,  -tlous.  -sious  =  shiis.    -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  h^l.  d$L 
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form  of  the  sensibility,  with  phenomena. 
IKantian-philosophy.] 

"The  Schemata,  in  the  order  o(  the  catei;oriea 
(quantity,  qu;iUty,  relation,  mobility)  are  founded  on 
the  serbil  u.ttnre  of  time,  the  coiiteuts  of  tioie,  the 
order  of  thnc,  And  on  time  as  a  whole.  The  tcJiema 
of  t'e.i!lty  is  lic'iii>r  in  lime,  and  that  of  uegiitiou  ie  nut- 
beiiig  in  time.  Tlie  scli-j»iti  ot  suljstiince  is  the  per- 
sistence of  the  re^d  in  time;  that  of  caiisHlityisreiiaiar 
succe.viiun  in  time  ;  that  of  community,  or  tlie  reci- 
pruL'.vl  causality  of  Hulwtiiinjes  in  respect  of  their  acei- 
uetita,  ill  the  siniultaueoua  existence  of  the  qualiiica- 
tion»  'tt  the  one  sul'stance  with  those  of  the  other. 
foHowhi>;  a  miiveraal  rule.  The  schema  of  possibility 
1b  the  agreement  of  tlie  synthesis  of  divei-ae  represen- 
tations witli  the  miiversal  conditions  of  time,  and 
hence  the  determination  of  the  representation  of  a 
thing  aa  associable  with  some  particular  time ;  the 
$cJieina  of  actuality  is  existence  in  a  denuite  time, 
and  that  of  necessity  is  existence  at  all  times."— P^e- 
berweff:  Hlat.  Philot.  (Eng.  ed.),  ii.  17L 

2.  In  Leibnitz's  Monadology  the  principle 
which  is  essentiiil  to  each  monad,  and  consti- 
i     tutes  its  peculiar  characteristics. 

'  SClie-m^t'-io,  a.  [Lat.  schema,  genit.  sche- 
mati3~a.  scheme.]  Pertaining  to  a  scheme 
or  scliema. 

•  sdieni'-ar-ti^iii,  s.    [Gr.  (TxijMaTio-n-o?  (sche- 

vmtismos),  from  <rxr}ft.a  (scliemd),  genit.  o-x^- 
liaTOi  {schematos)  =  a  scheme  (q.v.) ;  Fr. 
achematisme.^ 

L  Ord.  Lang. :  The  particular  form  or  dis- 
position of  a  thing  ;  an  exhibition  in  outline 
of  any  systematic  arrangement ;  outline,  figure. 

"The  latent «cAemaf/sni  ia  that  invisible  structure 
of  bodies  oii  which  so  mauy  of  their  properties  de- 
pend. When  we  inquire  into  the  constitution  of 
ci*yBtala.  or  into  the  internal  structure  of  plants,  &c., 
we  are  examining  Into  the  latent  scheTnatiani."—U.  B. 
Lewet :  Bittorg  c/  Philoioi)hy,  ii.  JSL 

*  IL  Astral.  :  The  combination  of  the  as- 
pects of  the  heavenly  bodies. 

•  schem'-a-tist,  s.  [Gr.  <rxnfia  (schema), 
geiiit.  ai\rilLaTOs  (sch^.matos)  =  a  scheme.]  A 
projector  ;  one  given  to  forming  schemes. 

"  The  treasurer  maketh  tittle  use  of  the  tchem'itiirt, 
who  are  dayly  plying  him  with  their  visions."— Swift : 
Letter  to  Dr.  King. 

•  schem'-a-tize,  v.i.  [Gr.  o-xi7iu,aTtyw  (scAi- 
matizo)  — *to  form  a  scheme;  Fr.  schhnatti^eT.] 
To  form  a  scheme  or  schemes. 

Bcbeme,   s.      [Lat.   schema^   from  Gr.   cry^M-a 
(sc/fenia),  from  ax^'^'o  {sktso),  fut.  of  exu)  {echo) 
=^to  have;  Fr.  schetne;  Ital,  Si,  Lat.  schema.] 
I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  A  combination  of  various  things  into  one 
view,  design,  or  purpose  ;  a  system,  a  plan. 

"Were  our  senses  made  much  quicker,  the  appear- 
ance and  outward  scheme  of  things  would  have  quite 
another  face  to  via."—Lociee, 

2.  A  plan,  a  project,  a  contrivance,  a  design. 

"  Then  at  leujjth  the  scheme  devised  by  the  poor  aud 
obscure  Scottish  adventurer  was  taken  up  in  earnest 
by  Montague."— J/acau/ay.  BUt.  Eng.,  ch.  xx. 

*  3.  A  repre.sentation  of  any  design  or  goo- 
metrical  figure  by  lines  so  as  to  make  it  intel- 
ligible ;  a  diagram. 

IL  Astrol. :  A  representation  or  diagram  of 
the  aspects  of  the  celestial  bodies  ;  an  astro- 
logical figure  or  diagram  of  the  heavens. 

"It  is  a  gcheme  aud  face  of  be,aveii. 
As  th'  aspects  are  disposed  this  even." 

Butler:  Budibras,  II.  iii.  BS9. 

SChe]Iie«  o,-     [Ital.  sce7iw=  incomplete.] 

Arch.  :  Applied  to  an  arch  wliich  fonns  a 
;  poi-tion  of  a  circle  less  than  a  semicircle  ;  as, 
'  a  scheme-arch,  sometimes  erroneously  writteu 
skene-arch. 

aclieme»v.f.  &  i.     [Scheme,  s.] 

A.  Trans. :  To  plot,  to  plan,  to  contrive. 

"For  useless  lay  the  now-neglected  chain  ; 


B.  liitrans. :  To  form  plans  or  schemes  ;  to 
plot,  to  plun. 

"  I  schemed  and  wrought. 
Until  1  overturned  him." 

Tennyson:  Enid  A  Oeraint,  1,677. 

^SCheme'-fuJU  **•  [Eng.  schevie,  8. ;  'fuMl).] 
Full  of  schemes,  plans,  or  tricks. 

Sdiem'-er,  s.  [Eng.  schem{e\  v.  ;  -er.]  One 
who  schem&s,  plots,  or  contrives  ;  a  projector, 
a  contriver,  a  plotter. 

BChein'-ingt  J"".  par.,  a.,  &  s.    (Scheme,  v.) 

A.  As  pr.  par.  (See  the  verb). 

B.  As  adjective  : 

1.  (/«.  a  good  sense) :  Planning,  contriving. 

2.  (In  a  bad  sense):   Plotting,   intriguing; 
given  tn  forming  schemes- 

C.  As  subst. :    A  scheme,   a  plot,   a  con- 
trivance.   (^Byron:  Thou  art  not  False.) 


Schem'-ing-ly,  adv.  [Eng,  scheming;  -ly.] 
In  a  scheming  manner ;  by  schemes  or  in- 
trigues. 

"^  SChem'-ist,  s.  [Eng.  schemj(e);  -ist.}  A 
schemer,  a  projector. 

"  Baron  Puffendorf  observed  well  of  those  indepen- 
dent scliemists,  iu  the  words  here  following." — Water- 
land  :  Works,  v.  soci, 

SChene.  s.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  schcenus ;  Gr. 
axolvos  (schoinos)  =  a.  Persian  land-measure.] 
An  Egyptian  measure  of  length,  equal  to  sixty 
.stadia,  or  about  seven  miles  and  a  half. 

schenk'-beer,  s.  [Ger.  scTienk-bier,  from 
sclietiken  =  to  pour  out,  because  put  on  draugtit 
soon  after  being  made.]  A  kind  of  mild 
German  beer ;  German  draught  beer. 

Seller' -bet,  *■.     [Sherbet.] 

SQher'-bet-zide,  s.  [Sherbet.]  An  itiner- 
ant vendor  of  sherbet,  syrup,  fruit,  &C.,  In 
Eastern  towns. 

Sfllier'-er-ite,  a.    [Scheererite.] 

*  scher-if ,  s.    [Sheriff.] 

*  sche-ro'-ma,  s.  [Gr.  f jjpos  (xeros)  =  dry.] 
A  dry  inflammation  of  the  eye. 

scherz-an'-do  (z  as  tz),  adv.  &  s.    [Ital.] 
Music : 

A.  As  adv. :  In  a  playful,  lively,  or  sportive 
manner. 

B.  As  subst. :  A  movement  of  a  lively  and 
droll  character. 

SClierz'-o  (z  as  tz),  s.  [Ital,,  from  Ger.  scherz 
=  a  joke.] 

Music  :  A  term  applied  to  a  sportive,  play- 
ful movement  in  a  sonata  or  symphouy, 

*  8che'-sis  (pi.  sche'-se^),  a.  [Gr.  ox^iru 
(scheso),  fut.  of  exw  (.echd)=  to  have,  to  hold.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang.  :  Habitude  ;  state  of  the  body 
or  of  one  thing  with  regard  to  other  things, 

"  If  that  mind  which  has  existing  in  itself  from  all 
eternity  all  the  eimpte  essences  of  tilings,  and  conse- 
quently all  their  possible  scheses  or  habitudes,  should 
ever  change,  there  would  arise  a  new  schesis  in  the 
mind,  which  ia  contrary  to  the  supposition." — Jforris. 

2.  Bhet.:  A  statement  of  what  is  considered 
to  be  the  adversary's  habitude  of  mind,  by 
way  of  argument  against  him. 

*  schet'-tc,  *  schet'-io-al,  a.  [Gr.  ffXTjTiKo? 
(iichetikos).1  [Schesis.]  Of  or  pertaining  to 
the  state  of  the  body ;  constitutional ;  habi- 
tuaL 

S^heucli-zer'-i-a  (or  eu  as  ^ ;  z  as  tz),  s. 

[Named  in  honour  of  John  James  Scheuchzer, 
a  Swiss  botanist,  in  the  early  part  of  the 
eighteenth  century.] 

Bat. :  A  genus  of  Juncaginacese  or  Junca- 
gineae.  Perianth  single,  herliaceous,  of  six 
refiexed  segments,  the  inner  ones  narrower ; 
stamens  six,  filaments  slender ;  capsules 
three,  inflated,  two  valved,  one  seeded.  A 
single  known  species,  a  small  marsh  herb, 
found  in  Britain  but  rare. 

8Chie-dam',  s.  [See  def.]  Hollands  gin.  So 
called  from  Schiedam,  a  town  where  it  is 
principally  manufactured. 

SQhief -er-spar,  s.     [Ger.  scAi^er  =  slate, 
and  Eng.  spar;  Ger.  schieferspath.] 
Min. :  The  same  as  Slate-spab  (q.v.X 

S^lli'-ites,  s.     [Shiites.] 

SQbil'-ler,  s.    [Ger.  =  a  play  of  coloor.]    (See 

etyra.  and  compound.) 

scbiller-spar, ». 

Min. :  The  same  as  Bastite  (q.v.). 

sphil-ler-i-za'-tion,  s.  [Ger.  schiller  =  a 
play  of  colour;  Eng.  -ization.] 

Petrol.  :  A  word  suggested  by  Prof.  Judd  to 
denote  the  changps  which  take  place  in  the 
structure  and  cheinical  composition  of  certain 
minerals,  by  wliich  "negative  crystals"  are 
produced,  and  sometimes  fiiled  by  decompo- 
sition products,  giving  rise  to  the  glittering 
appearance  upon  certain  cry  stall  ographic 
planes,  resembling  that  upon  the  well-known 
Schillfr-spar  (q.v.).  (Quart.  Joum,  Geol.  Soc, 
vol.  xlL,  p.  383.) 

Sptllll'-ing,  3.    [Skillino.] 

•  sphizn'-mer,  o.  &  s.    [Shimmer.] 


S9hin-d3^-le'-sis,  s.  [Mud.  Lat.,  from  Gr. 
<rxtvS6\Yiats  (schindidesis)  =  &  cleaving  into 
small  pieces.] 

ATiat. :  The  kind  of  joint  in  which  one  l>nne 
is  received  into  a  groove  in  another,  as  ihe 
rostrum  of  the  sphenoid  bone  is  received  into 
the  vomer. 

SOlu'-nuS,  8.  [Gr.  ffx"^""?  (schinos)  =  th« 
mastic  tree.    Not  the  modern  genus.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Anacardiaceae.  Tropical 
American  trees,  with  unequally  pinnate  lea\es, 
having  the  terminal  leaflet  long,  and  panicles- 
of  small  white  dioaclous  flowers.  A  suhsliiuce 
like  mastic  exudes  from  Schiiius  moUe.  The 
Peruvians  use  it  for  strengthening  their  guiu-^. 
Auguste  de  St.  Hilaire  says  that  those  who 
sleep  under  the  shade  of  S.  Arroeira  are 
attacked  by  swellings.  The  fresh  juicy  burk 
ruVibed  on  newly-made  ropes,  covers  thi-m 
with  a  very  durable  dark-brown  coating,  aud 
its  juice  is  used  in  diseases  of  the  eye. 

•  sphire -man* ».    [Shireman.] 

sglur'-mer-ite,  s.    [After  J.  F.  L.  Schirmer  ; 
suH".  -iteiMin.).} 
Mineralogy : 

1.  A  massive,  granular  mineral,  disseminated 
in  quartz  ;  soft ;  brittle  ;  sp.  gr.  6-737;  colour, 
bluish-gray  to  black ;  lustre,  metallic. 
Compos. :  a  sulphide  of  bismuth,  silver  and 
lead,  analyses  leading  to  the  formula  PbS,2Ag 
S,2Bi2S3,  which  approaches  to  the  compusi- 
tiou  of  cosalite  (q.v.). 

2.  A  name  given  to  a  mineral  of  doubtful 
composition  from  the  Red  Cloud  mine, 
Colorado.  Compos,  stated  to, be  a  telluride  of 
gold,  silver  and  irou,  with  formula  (AuFe) 
Te  +  3AgTe. 

Sphir'-ref,  s.    [Sheriff.] 

sclijtr'-rus,  s.    [Scirrhus.] 

soliism  (ch  silent),  *  schlsme,  *  sclsme,  % 

[Fr.  schisine,  scisme  =  a  division  in  or  from  the 
church,  from  Lat.  schisma;  Gr.  (rxto-/j.a 
(scft-isTTia)  =a  rent,  a  split,  a  schism,  from 
ff^t^w  (shizo)  =  to  cleave  ;  Sp.  cisma  ;  Port, 
schisma;  Ital.  scistna,  cisma.] 

1,  Ord.  Lang. :  A  split  or  division  in  a  com- 
munity. 

2.  Theol. :  The  Greek  word  a-xi<rfia  is  used 
iu  three  senses  in  the  New  Testament :  (1) 
a  rent  or  tear  (Matt.  ix.  lt>,  Mark  ii.  21,  Vulg. 
scissura) ;  (2)  a  difl'erence  of  opinion,  dissen- 
sion (John  vii.  43,  x.  19,  Vulg.  dissensio,  ix.  16, 
Vulg.  schisma);  (3)  party  spiiit  or  division  iu 
the  Church  (1  Cor.  i.  10,  xii.  25,  Vulg.  schisma^ 
xi.  18,  Vulg.  scissura).  The  word  was  after- 
wards  employed  by  the  fathers  and  theological 
writers  to  denote  formal  separation  from  tlie 
unity  of  the  Church. 

"  He  [St.  Thomas  Aquinas]  thuB  explains  the  diffhr* 
ence  between  heresy  aud  schism.  Heresy  is  opposed  t* 
faith,  schism  to  chnrity,  bo  that,  althougli  all  heretioi 
are  schismatics,  because  loss  of  faith  includes  separo* 
tiou  from  the  Cliurch,  all  schismatics  are  not  hereticj^ 
since  a  man  may,  from  anger,  pride,  ambition,  or  tiis 
like,  sever  himself  from  the  communion  of  theCliurcti, 
and  yet  believe  all  that  which  the  Church  propoaet 
for  our  belief.  Still,  a  state  of  pure  schism,  te,.  ot 
schism  without  heresy,  cannot  continue  long,  at  least 
in  the  case  of  a  large  number  of  men." — Addis  A 
Arnold:  Cath.  Diet.,  p.  745. 

This  is  practically  the  sense  in  which  th* 
word  is  used  by  Anglican  High  Churchmen 
Protestant  Dissenters  apply  the  term  to  divi-- 
sions  or  parties  in  a  religious  body  (cf.  1  Oir. 
xii.  2+-6),  or  rending  a  church  into  two  pop 
tions  without  adequate  cause. 

^(1)  Greek  Schism: 

Church  Hist. :  The  separation  between  the 
churches  of  the  Eastern  and  Western  Churchuii. 
[Greek  Church.] 

(2)  Western  Schism : 

Church  Hist. :  A  schism  in  the  Roman 
Church,  arising  out  of  a  disputed  claim  to  The 
Papal  throne.  It  piactically  ended  iu  lil7, 
when  the  Council  of  Constance  elected  Otlio 
Colonna  (Martin  V.),  though  Peter  de  Luna 
(Benedict  XlIL)asseited  his  right  to  the  liLie 
of  Pope  til)  his  death  iu  1430. 

Schism  Act,  s.  "~ 

Law :  The  Act  13  Anne,  c.  7,  proposed  and 
carried  iu  1714  by  Lord  Bdlingbrukc  It 
required  all  teachers  to  conl-urm  to  tlie 
Established  Church,  and  forbade  them  to  Ijo 
present  at  any  e<inveiiticle  or  dis-seiitiug  place 
of  worship.  It  took  effect  on  Aug.  1,  I7l4,  the 
day  on  which  the  queen  died,  aud  in  1719  it 
was  repealed  by  5  Geo.  I.  c.  4. 


tskte,  f^t,  &re,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pots 
or,  w6re»  wolf;  work,  whd»  son ;  mute,  ciib,  cure,  i;jiite,  cur,  r^e,  full ;  try,  S^lan.    ee^  oa  =  e ;  ey  =  a ;  qu  =  l£W» 


schisma— Schlippd 
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BCbi^'-ma.  s.    [Gr.j    [Schism.] 

Mu^lc :  An  iuterval  equal  to  half  a  oomma 
(q.v.). 

Bclii^-m^t'-ic  (ch  sileitt),  *  schis-mat-lUe, 

•  SCys-mat-ike,  a.  &  s.  [Fi-.  schismatique 
=  seiiismatic,  from  Lat.  schlsnaticus ;  tir. 
(rxi.o"iu.aTucds  (schismatikos),  froni  a)(iafj.a  {sckis- 
7na)=  schism  (q.v.);  Sp.  cisiuatico ;  Ital.  scis- 
matico.] 

A.  j4s  adj. :  Pertaining  to  or  implying 
Bchism  ;  of  the  natme  of  schism  ;  tending  to 
schism.. 

B,  As  subst. :  One  who  separates  from  an 
estnlilisheii  church  or  religion  [Schism];  cue 
wlio  takes  part  in  a  schiam.  (Formerly  pro- 
nounced, as  in  tlie  example,  sif  ^ng^iic.) 

"  So  scliiinnatics  the  plnlu  believers  quit, 
Aud  are  but  daiuu  d  for  having  too  much  wit" 
Pope  :  £8»ay  on  Criticising  428. 

schi^-m&f-ic-al  (c/i  silent),  *80is-mat~io- 

all,  a.  [Eng.  schlsmutic;  -at.]  The  same  as 
Schismatic  (q.v.)- 

BClli§-mat'-ic-al-l^  {ch  silent),  adv,  [Eng. 
schlsrruitiml ;  -lyJ\  In  a  schismatic  manner; 
by  way  of  schism  ;  towards  schism. 


*SOhT^-mat'-ic-al-ness(c/i  silent),  s.  [Eng. 
schism/iticaX ;  -ness.\  The  quality  or  state  of 
lieing  schismatical. 

"  As  miachievous  a  niftrk  as  aiiy  of  her  carnality,  la 
her  disdeusiou  aud  schismatical ness  even  to  mutual 
jwnieuutiou."— J/ore  /  On  Uie  Seven  Churches,  p.  X18. 

•  sch^'-ma-tize  (ch  silent),  v.i.  [Ft.  schis- 
matis&r.]  To  couxmit  or  practise  schism;  to 
make  a  breach  in  the  communion  of  the 
chui'ch  ;  to  be  a  schismatic. 

•  sclii^-inic,  •  schi^ -mick  (cA  silent),  ». 
[Eng.  schism;  -ic.]    Schismatic. 

"  Vouchaate  our  soul's  rest  without  tchistnic  strife." 
Sylvester :  Little  Bartas,  1,047. 

•  SCbism'-less  (eft.  silent),  u.  [Eng.  schimi ; 
-less.]  Free  from  schism;  not  affected  by 
schism. 

"  The  peace  and  good  of  the  church  la  not  terminated 
In  the  achisintess  estate  of  uiie  or  twu  kiiiL'tli>ina."~ 
Milton:  Jieason  of  Church  Qooermnent,  Lk.  1.,  ch.  vi, 

B^Tiigt,  s.  [Gr.  <rxto"TOff  (i>c/t£s£os)=:  split  or 
divided.] 

Petrol. :  A  term  used  for  rocks  consisting  of 
mineral  ingredients  arranged  so  as  t"  impart 
a  more  or  less  laminai'  structure,  tJiat  may 
be  broken  into  slabs  or  slaty  fragments.  Such 
are  mica-schists,  schlo rite-schists,  &c. 

SQhis'-tef,  s.    [ScHLST.] 

Omith.  :  Wedge-bills ;  a  genus  of  Trochi- 
lidse,  with  two  species  from  Ecuador. 

S^his-td-plCU'-rum,  s.  [Gr.  o-xi-ffTos  (schis- 
Ids)  =  split,  and  n\evpd  (pleura)  =  a  rib.] 

PalcBont. :  A  genus  of  Dasypodidae,  closely 
allied  to  Glyptodon  (q.v.),  from  the  bone- 
caves  of  Brazil.  Hchistopleuricm  typus  was 
eight  feet  long,  iiiclu'Jing  the  tail,  and  the 
carapace  atund  three  feet  in  height. 

s^bis'-tose,    sphis'-tic,   schis'-tods,  a. 

[Eng.  schist;  -use,  -ic,  -ous.]  Having  the 
structure  of  schi.it ;  peitaiiiing  to  or  of  the 
nature  of  scliist. 

SOMs-tO-Steg'-a,  «.  (Gr.  trxiaro^  (schistos)  = 
divided,  and  a-Teyt}  (stege)=&  roof,] 

Bot. :  The  typical  genus  of  Schistostegese. 
Calyx  cylindrically  bell-shaped.  Only  species, 
Schistostega  osmuiidacea,  found  in  various 
English  caverns. 

Spllis-to-Steg'-S-CBf  *•  pi-  [Mod.  Lat.  schisto- 
stey(a) ;  Lat.  fem.  pL  adj.  suff.  -ece.] 

Bot. :  A  tribe  of  operculate,  terminal  fruited 
mosses.  Stem  naked  below,  foliaceous  above ; 
leaves  frond-  or  fern-like,  attached  vertically, 
or  small,  attached  horizontally,  and  arranged 
quincuncially  ;  capsule  minute,  globular  oval, 
very  minute,  without  an  annulus  ;  operculum 
very  small,  convex. 

S^hiz-,  schiz-O,  pre/.  [Pref.  <rxt<io  (schizn)  = 
to  cleave.]  Marked  by  a  cleft  or  clefts ; 
denoting  a  cleft. 

89hi-ZSQ'-a,  s.  [Gr.  (TXtfw  (schizo)  =  to  split. 
Named  from  the  fan-like  spikes.] 

Bot. :  The  typical  genus  of  Schizseece  (q.v.). 
Elegant  exotic  fems- 


BiflUrZS&'-e-Sd,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  schizm{a); 
Lat.  fem.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -ete.] 

Bot. :  A  tribe  of  Polypodiaccae.  Spore- 
c-ases  dorsal,  witli  a  compkte  terminal  con- 
tracted ring  ;  spores  pyrainulal  or  coiucjI. 

SQhiz-an'-dra.  s.  [Pref  schi.z-,  and  Gr.  dcx/p 
(aner),  genit.  avBpo';  (aiidros)  =■  a  male. J 

Bot.:  Tlie  typical  genus  of  Scliizandracese 
(q.v.).  Schizatidra  cocciiii-a,  from  Llie  Southern 
United  States,  has  been  introduced  into 
Britain,  and  is  a  beautiful  garden  cliniber. 

sgluz-^-dra'-9e-£e,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat. 
schizan.dr(a);  Lat.  fem.  pi.  adj.  sutT.  -acece.] 

Bot. :  An  order  of  Diclinous  Exogens ; 
alliance  Menisper males.  Scrambling  shrubs, 
with  alternate,  simple,  entire,  or  toothed, 
exstipulate  leaves,  often  with  pellucid  dots  ; 
floweis,  small,  solitary  or  clustered,  axillary, 
with  imbricated  bracts,  unisexual ;  sepals 
three  to  six;  the  outer  smaller;  petals  three 
to  nine,  hypogynous  ;  carpels  indefinite  in 
number,  each  one-celled,  with  two  pendulous 
ovules.  Fruit  an  aggregation  of  ]>ulpy  berries, 
each  one-  or  twu-seetled,  with  spurious 
dissepiments,  the  seeds  nestling  in  pulp. 
Found  in  India,  Japan,  and  the  hotter  parts 
of  North  America.  Known  genera  five, 
species  twelve.    (Lindley.) 

SQluz-^n'-thus.  s.  [Pref.  schiz-j  and  Gr. 
avflos  (anthos)  =  a  flower.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Salpiglossidese.  Viscid 
Chilian  herbs,  with  crimson,  purple,  violet,  or 
white  flowers,  in  cymes. 

SQhiz-o-,  pre/.    [ScHiz-.] 

t  SQhiz'-o-carp,  s.  [Pref.  sdhizo-,  and  Gr. 
KopTTo?  (karpos)  =  a  fruit.] 

Bot. :  A  capsule  which  splits  longitudinally 
or  transversely  into  valves,  called  mericarps. 

SQhiz'-o-ddu,  s.  [Pref.  schiz{o)-,  and  Gr.  oSovs 
(odous),  genit.  uSovtos  (odontos)=  a  tooth.] 

Zool. :  A  genus  of  Octodontinse,  with  two 
species  fi-fpm  Chili  and  the  east  side  of  the 
southern  Andes.  The  folds  of  the  molars 
meet  in  the  uiiiidle.  Schizodon  fuscus,  the 
Brown  Schizodon,  a  nocturnal  animal,  passing 
most  of  its  life  uudergmund,  is  about  the  size 
of  a  rat,  dark  brown  above,  dirty  yellowish 
beneath.  It  burrows  in  grassy  plaees  near 
mountain  streams  to  such  an  extent  as  to 
render  travelling  uncomfortable. 

S9hiz'-d-dus,  s.     [Schizodon.] 

PcUcnont, :  King's  name  for  the  genus  of 
Trigoniadae,  called  by  Sowerby  Axinua, 
Twenty  known  species,  from  the  Upper 
Silurian  to  the  Muschelkalk. 

sphi-zog'-na-thse,  s.  pi.  [Pref.  schizo-,  and 
Gr.  yvdOo^  (gnaihos)  =  a  jaw.] 

Or)i<Xh.  :  A  sub-order  of  Carinate  Birds,  in 
which  the  maxillo-palatine  plates  do  not  unite 
with  the  vomer  or  with  each  other.  There 
are  six  families :  Charadriomorphse,  Gerano- 
morphse,  Cecomorphte,  SpheniscomorphaB, 
Alectoromorphae,  and  Peristeromorphae. 
(Huxley,  in  Proc.  Zool.  Soc,  1867,  pp.  415-72.) 

sghi-zog'-na-thous,  a.  [Schizognath.e.] 
Belonging  to,  characteristic  of,  or  resembling 
the  sub-order  Schizognathie.  (Huxley:  loc. 
sup.  cit.) 

sQhiz'-6-my-9ete,  5.  [Schizomycetes.]  Any 
individual  of  the  Schizomycetes  (Eticfyc.  Brit. 
(ed.  9th),  XXI.  400). 

SQliiz-6~my-9e'-te§,  s.  pi.  [Pref.  schizo-,  and 
Gr.  M.vK?)s  (inukls),  genit.  /xu'ktjtos  (muketos)  = 
a  fungus.] 

Bot. :  A  name  proposed  by  Naegeli  in  1857 
to  include  Bacteria,  Microphytes,  Microbes, 
<t.c.  The  term  has  been  useil  in  various  sig- 
nifications by  dilTerent  autliors,  but  is  now 
generally  held  to  include  minute  vegetable 
organisms,  destitute  of  chlorophyll  and  mul- 
tiplying by  bipartition.  They  are  saprophy- 
tic or  parasitic  in  habit,  and  are  often  joined 
with  certain  of  the  lower  Algae  in  a  group 
Schizophytae, 

scbiz-o-ne-iner'-tS-a,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat. 
schizo-,  and  Mod.  Lat.  nemertea  (q.v.).] 

Zool. :  A  sub-order  of  Nemertea  (q.v.), 
characterized  by  deep,  longitudinal,  lateral 
cephalic  fissures.  Chief  genera  :  Linens, 
Cerebratulus,  Langia,  and  Borlasia. 


S^hiz-o-ue-mer'-tine,  s.  (Mod.  Lat.  schizO' 
neinert{ea);  Eug.  sutl".  -live.]  Any  individual 
of  tlie  Schizoneinertea  (q.v.). 

"  'Vlaiiy  Schiz'jnemKrtinea  livlii;^  lu  the  mud  appear 
to  be  blind."— llnc^.  Brit.  (ed.  fitli),  xvii.  829. 

S^hiz-o-pe-tai'-i-dsB,  s.  pL     [Mod.   Lat. 
schizQpetaL(on) ;  Lat.  fem.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.] 
Bot. .-  A  tribe  of  Spirolobeae  (q.v.). 

S9hiz-d-pet'-a-lon,  s.  [Pref.  schizo-,  and 
Gr.  jrerahov  (petalon)  =  a  leaf.] 

Bot. :  The  typical  genus  of  Schizopetalidaa 
(q-v.). 

S?!iiz'-d-phy-tge,  s.  pi.  [Pref.  schizo-,  and  Gr. 
</)uTot'  (phuton)  =. a,  plant.]    [Schizomyckiks.) 

*  SQhiz'-d-pod,  s.  [ScHizoiiODA.]  One  of  the 
Scliizopoda  (q.v.). 

*  SQhi-z6p'-6-da,  s.  pi.  [Pref.  schizo-,  and  Gr. 
TTous  (poiis),  genit.  iroSo;  (podus)  —  a  fotjt.] 

Zool. .  An  old  name  for  the  llysidae  (q.v.). 

SQhiZjOp'-ter-is,  s.  [Pref.  scUzo-,  and  Gr, 
TTTepi's  (pteris)  =.  a  fern.] 

PalfBubot. :  Ageuus  of  ferns,  from iheOolitio 
Shales  of  Yorkshire.    (Brongniart.) 

s^hiz-d-rhi'-nalt «..    [Schizorhina.] 

Comp.  Anat. :  Having  the  ossecms  external 
nares  in  the  form  of  triangular  openings,  the 
apical  angle  of  each  of  the  triangles  being 
situated  between  the  inner  and  outer  process 
of  the  nasal  bone  of  the  corresponding  side. 
(Garrod,  in  Pioc.  Zool.  Soc,  1873,  pp.  38-38.) 

SQhlz'-o-rhis,  s.     [Schizorhina.] 

Omith.:  A  genus  of  Musophagida",  or  a 
sub-genus  of  Tiiracus  forming,  witli  Cory- 
thaix,  tlie  False  Turacos.  iSchlzorkis  r.ona>lor 
is  the  Gray  Plantaiu-eater.  Tliey  lange  over 
Afiica  from  Abyssinia  to  the  Cape. 

sphi-zos'-to-ma,  s.  [Pref.  schizo-,  and  Or. 
(TToixa  (stoma)  ='tlie  mouth.] 

Zool.:  A  genus  of  Vampyri  (q.v.),  with  four 
species,  from  the  Brazilian  and  Mexican  sub- 
regions.  Allied  to  Vampyrus,  but  with  the 
nuse-leaf  less  developed. 

SQhiz-6-th6r'-5.S,  s.  [Pref.  schizo-,  and  Lat* 
thorax  (q.v.).] 

Ichthy. :  A  geiins  of  Cyprinidse,  group 
Cyprinina.  Cln.sely  akin  to  Oreinus  (q.v.jL 
Seventeen  species  from  fresh  waters  of  Uie 
Himalayas,  and  to  the  noith  of  them. 

Sohlang'-en-bad.  s.    [See  extract.] 

Geog. :  A  German  watering-place,  six  miles 
W.N.W.  of  Wiesbaden.  The  water  has  a  tem- 
perature of  80",  and  though  not  remarkable 
for  its  meditiinal  prox>erties  is  said  to  be  an 
admirable  cosmetic. 

"This  iilace  receives  its  name  of  Schlangenbad 
(Seri^eut'a  Bath)  from  the  great  iiuiii))er  of  snakes  aud 
vii>era  .  .  .  which  not  only  abound  in  the  neighbour- 
hood, but  even  batiut  the  springs  tliemselves,  for  tho 
Bake  of  the  warmth  yielded  by  the  water,  or  foi  the 
frogs." — Murray's  Handbook  s^  J^orth  Germany  [eA. 
1877),  p.  339. 

Schlangenbad-snake,  s. 

Zool. :  Coluber  cBsculapii.  In  the  south  ot 
Europe  it  attains  a  length  of  more  tlian  four 
feet. 

S^hlan'-ite,  «.  [After  Schlan,  Bohemia, 
where  it  occurs  ;  suff.  -ite  (Min.).'] 

Mln. :  A  name  given  by  Dana  to  a  brown 
powder  obtained  from  anthracoxene  (q.v.)  by 
treatment  with  ether.  Compos.  ;  cai'bon, 
81-63  ;  hydrogen,  8-85  ;  oxygen,  9*52=  100. 

S^hlei-Cher'-a,  s.  [Named  after  Schleicher, 
a  German  botanist.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Sapindesp.  Trees  with 
abruptly  pinnate  leaves  ;  calyx  five-toothed ; 
petals  none  ;  stamens  six  to  ten  ;  fruit  a  one-, 
two-,  or  three-celled  drupe.  The  succulent 
aril  of  Schleichera  trijuga,  a  large  Indian  and 
Burmese  tree,  is  eaten.  Rubbed  up  with  oil, 
it  is  applied  to  the  skin  as  a  cure  of  itch.  The 
tree  exudes  a  yellow  resin,  and  produces  lac 

SChlich,  s.     [Ger.]    The  same  as  Slich  (q.v.X 

Schlip'-pe,  s.  [The  name  of  the  discoverer.) 
(See  compound.) 

Schllppe's  salt,  s. 

Chem. :  SbS"NaS3,9H20.  Obtained  by  heat- 
ing together  finely-powdered  antimonious 
sulphide,  sulphur,  sodic  carbonate,  slaked 
hme,  and  water,  filtering   and    evaporating 


boil,  bo^;  pSat,  S^^li  oat.  9ell,  chorus,  9liin,  benph;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin.  a?;  expect,  Xenophon.  exist,   ph  _  t 
-ctan,  -tian  =  shan.    -tion,  -sion  =  shun ;  -tion,  -§ion  =  :?l>.nn,   -cious,  -tious,  -sious  =  shua.   -ble.  H£le,  &c  -^  bel.  deL 
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schmelze  —scholium 


filtrate.  It  crystallizes  in  large,  pale-yellow 
tetrahedra,  soluble  in  boiling  water.  Ex- 
posed to  the  air,  the  crystals  partly  decom- 
pose, becoming  coated  with  a  reddish-brown 
layer  of  anlimouic-aulphide. 

«^hmelz'-e  (z  as  tz),  s.    [Ger.] 

Glass  :  A  composition  of  silica,  5  ;  minium, 
8;  nitre,  1  ;  ]K)tash,  1.  Used  for  making  a 
ruby  glass  for  flashing  colourless  articles. 

•s^hmi-de'-li-a,    SQhmie-de'-U-a,  & 

[Niiined  after  Casimir  Christoplier  Sehinidel, 
a  professor  of  botany  at  Erlangen.J 

Btit. :  A  genus  of  Sapindeee.  Trees  or 
shrubs,  generally  with  trifoliate  leaves  ;  axil- 
lary, racemous,  white  flowers,  with  four  petals, 
four  glands,  and  four  stamens.  The  fruit  of 
Schmideiia  edulis  has  a  sweet  and  pleasant 
taste;  it  is  eaten  in  Brazil.  The  root  of 
S.  serrata  is  employed  in  India  in  diai-rhcea, 
and  S.  o/'ricajia  in  Abyssinia  against  tapeworm. 

S^^UiapS,  Schnapps,  s.  [Ger.  schnapps  =  a 
dram.]  A  dram  of  Hollands  gin  or  other 
ardent  spirit. 

6^?liiieS'-berg-ite»  s.  [After  Schneeberg, 
Tyrol,  where  found  ;  suff.  -ite(Min.).'] 

Mill.  :  An  isometric  mineral  found  in  small 
octahedrons  with  dodecahedral  cleavage. 
Hardness,  6"5  ;  sp.  gr.  4'1 ;  lustre,  vitreous  ; 
colour,  honey-yellow  ;  transparent.  Compos. : 
principally  lime  and  antimony,  as  oxides. 

»99luiei-cler'-i-an,  a.  [See  def.]  Of,  belong- 
ing to,  or  connected  with  Conrad  Victor  Schnei- 
der (161l)~1680),  Professor  of  Medicine  to  tlie 
Elector  of  Wiirtemberg. 

scluieiclerlan-iueiiibrane,  5. 

Anat, :  The  pituitary-membrane  (q.v.)i  first 
described  in  1660  by  Schneider. 

S9linei'-der~ite,  ».  [After  Herr Schneider; 
sutf.  -ite  (Min.).] 

Min. :  A  variety  of  lauraontite  (q.v.),  con- 
taining magnesia.  Found  iu  the  serpentine 
of  Monte  Catiui,  Italy. 

<lchoe'-ni-ds9,  s.  pi.     [Lat.  schcen{v^);  fem. 
pi,  adj.  suff.  -idee.] 
Dot. :  A  family  of  RhynchosporeiE  (q.v.). 

S^lioen'-Ite,  s.  [After  Herr  Schone ;  suff.  -iie 
(Ai6iT,.).] 

Min. :  The  same  as  Pichomerite  (q.v.). 

achoe'-uiis,  s.  [Lat.,  from  Gr.  <T\oivo<i  (schoi- 
nof>)  =  an  aromatic  rush,  a  rope  or  coid.  Some 
of  the  species  are  twisted  into  cordage.] 

Bot. :  Bog-iMiali ;  the  typical  genus  of  the 
family  Schceiiidaa  (q.v.).  Spikelets  one-  to 
four-flowered,  in  compressed  terminal  brac- 
teate  heads.  Bristles  tlu-ee,  six,  or  none  ; 
stamens  and  stigmas  three ;  fruit  trigonous. 
Known  species  ten.  One  is  British,  Sckcenus 
nigricans,  a  rigid  rush-like  herb,  with  seta- 
ceous leaves  and  nearly  black  heads  of  flowers. 
Found  ui  bogs. 

S^hd-har'-ite,  s.  [After  Schoharie,  New 
York,  where  tound  ;  sutf.  -ite  (Min.).} 

Min. :  A  variety  of  barite(q.v.)  said  to  con- 
tain silica. 

acbo'-la,  5.    [Lat.] 

Old  ATchitectuTe : 

1,  The  margin  or  platform  suiTounding  a 
bath,  occujiied  by  those  who  waited  until  the 
bath  was  cleared. 

2.  A  portico  corresponding  to  the  exedra  of 
the  Greek  palEestra,  intemloi  for  the  accom- 
modation of  the  learned,  wiiowereaci.-ustomed 
to  assemble  and  converse  there. 

schol'-ar,    *scliol-ler,   *scol-ere,   s. 

[A.S.  scolere,  from  scolu  =  a  sclimd  (q.v.). 
Altered  to  scholar  to  agree  with  Lat.  scholaris 
=  pertaining  to  a  school ;  O.  Fr.  escolier ;  Fr. 
ecolier ;  Sp.  &  Port,  escolar ;  Ital.  scolare,  sco- 
laro;  J)ut.  scholler ;  Dsm.skolar;  Ger.  schuleh] 

1.  One  who  attends  a  school ;  one  who  is 
under  the  instructi<m  of  a  teacher;  one  under 
tuition  ;  a  pupil,  a  disciple. 

"  I  am  no  breeching  achofar  in  the  schooia  " 

Skakesp. :  Taming  of  the  fihrevj,  iii.  1. 

2.  A  man  of  letters;  one  who  is  eminent 
for  his  learning ;  a  person  of  high  attain- 
ments in  literature  or  science. 

"The  union  of  the  fine  gentleman  with  the  iJoHte 
and  weU  accompliahed  scholar." —  Knox :  Winter 
SvtningM,  Even.  26. 


3.  One  who  learns  anything :  as,  a  ready 
scholar  iu  vice. 

*  4.  One  who  is  learned  in  books  only ;  a 
pedant ;  a  bookish  theorist. 

"To  spend  too  mnch  tiuio  In  studies,  Is  sloth;  to 
make  judgment  wholly  by  their  rules,  is  the  hiimour 
of  a  icholar."— Bacon. 

5.  An  undergraduate  in  an  English  uni- 
veisity,  who  belongs  to  the  foundation  of  a 
college,  and  receives  a  certain  sum  out  of  its 
revenues  to  enable  him  to  prosecute  his 
studies  during  the  academical  cuiTiculum. 

scholar-like,  a.  Belitting  or  becoming 
a  scholar ;  scholarly. 

scholar's  mate,  5.  in  chess,  a  simple 
mode  of  checkmating  an  opponent  in  three 
moves.  It  is  only  available  against  beginners, 
being  easily  avoided. 

t  SChol'-arch,  s.  [Gr.  irxoXdpxn';  (scholarches.)! 
The  founder  or  head  of  a  philosophical  school. 

"The  Buccesaiou  of  tchalarcJts  at  Athens. "— Pe&*»*- 
weg :  Hist.  Phil.  (Eng.  ed.^  L  484. 

*  schol'-ar-i^m,  s.  [Eng.  scholar;  -ism.] 
Scholarship,  learning. 

"  Divinity, 
The  fruitful  plot  of  scholttrism," 

JUarlovje:  Doctor  Fauttus.    (ChoniB.) 

*  scho-lH.r'-i-ty,  s.  [O.  Fr.  sclwlarite,  sco- 
larite.]    Scholarship. 

"  Content,  111  pay  your  tcJiolarity.' 

Ben  Jonson :  Cynthia's  Reoelt,  v.  2. 

8Chor-ai.r-l3^,  a.  &  adv.    [Eng.  scholar;  -ly.] 

A,  As  adj. :  Becoming  a  scholar  or  man  of 
letters ;  scholarlike. 

B.  As  adv. :  In  the  manner  of  a  scholar,  as 
becomes  a  scholar. 

"Speak  sc/iolarlp  and  wisely."  — SAafcoap.  .■  ilerrj/ 
Wivta  of  Windsor,  i.  8, 

SChdl'-ar-Ship,  s.    [Eng.  scholar;  -ship.] 
1.  The  qualities  or  chai-aeter  of  a  scholar ; 
enidition,    learning ;     high    attainments    in 
literature  or  science. 

"  Ye  once  were  justly  famed  for  bringing  forth. 
Undoubted  scholarship  and  genuine  worth." 

Cowjjer.  Tirociniwrn,  280. 

*  2.  Education,  instruction. 

"Tills  place  should  be  school  and  university,  not 
needing  a  remove  to  any  other  house  of  scholarship." 
— Milton :  0/  Education. 

3.  An  exhibition  or  maintenance  for  ascholar 
at  a  university  or  otlmr  place  of  education; 
a  foundation  for  the  support  of  a  scholar. 

"The  charitable  foundations  of  scholarships,  ex- 
hibitions, bursaries,  Ac,  necessarily  attiicli  a  certain 
number  of  students  to  certain  colleges."  —  Smitlt: 
Wealth  qf  Nations,  bk.  v.,  ch.  i. 

scho-las'-tic,  * scho-las'-tick» a. & s.  [Lat. 
schola sticus,  from  Gr.  crxoAaffTLKo*;  (scholasti- 
kos\  from  t^oA^  (schole)  =  rest,  leisure  .  .  . 
a  school  (q.v.);  Fr.  scholastlque,  scolastique; 
Sp.  escnlastico  ;  Ital.  scolastico,] 

A.  As  adjective : 

1.  Pertaining  to  or  becoming  a  scholar, 
school,  or  schools  ;  like  or  characteristic  of  a 
scholar  ;  learnt  or  obtained  at  a  school. 

"  I  would  render  this  inteUigLblB  to  every  rationnl 
man,  however  liltle  versed  iu  scliolusdc  learning." 
—Digby .  On  Bodies. 

2.  Of  the  nature  of  a  school ;  devoted  to 
education  :  as,  a  scholastic  institution. 

3.  Pertaining  to,  or  characteristic  of,  the 
scli0'>l3  or  schonlmeii  of  the  middle  ages,  who 
devoted  much  time  to  the  points  of  nice  and 
abstruse  speculation. 

"According  to  the  scholastic  notion  of  the  word 
species," — Locke:  Human  Undcrst.,  bk.  ill.,  ch.  vi. 

*4.  Pedantic;   characterized    by  excessive 
BUbtilty,  niceness,  or  abstruseuess ;  fonnah 
"  That  acliolasficke  riddle,  which  I  must   confess 
Bcema  to  verge  too    near   to   profuuud    non-senso."^ 
Jflore :  IminortaHtji  of  the  Soul,  bic  L.,  ch.  x. 

B.  As  substantive : 

1.  Philos. :  One  of  the  schoolmen;  one  who 
adheres  to  tlie  method  and  sulitiities  of  the 
schools  or  schoolmen  of  the  middle  ages. 

"The  name  of  Scholastics  {doctnrcs  scliolastici),  which 
was  given  to  the  teachers  of  the  se/'frm  Ubcralra  artes 
[QUAOBivioM,  Trivium),  or  ab  least  of  some  of  them, 
m  the  Cloister-siihools  founded  by  Charlema^ie,  as 
also  to  teachers  of  tlieoloey,  was  aftcrwarda  given  to 
all  who  occupied  themselves  with  the  sciences,  and 
especially  with  philosophy,  following  the  tradition 
and  example  of  the  schools,  —  t/a&erweff .-  Uist.  Philos, 
(Eng.  ed.),  i.  3S6. 

2.  Roman  Church :  Among  the  Jesuits  the 
name  given  to  students  who  have  taken  Uniir 
first,  but  not  their  final  vows ;  more  loosely 
applied  to  students  who  have  taken  their  lirst 
vows,  but  have  not  received  Holy  Orders. 

^  New  Scholastics : 

Philos.  &  Church  Hist.  :  A  name  sometimes 


given  to  those  Italian  thinkers  and  authora. 
who,  iu.tlie  interests  of  tlie  Roman  Cbuiuh, 
have  striven  to  revive  scholasticism  in  the 
present  century.  Hie  principal  representa- 
tive of  this  school  was  Ventura,  Superior- 
general  of  the  Theatins  (1792-1861).  The 
Civiltd,  Caltolica,  a  monthly  review,  publislied 
in  Rome,  is  their  organ.  Their  object  re- 
ceived the  sanction  of  Pius  IX.,  who,  in  the 
Syllabus  (§  II.  xiii.,  VI.  xlv.,  VII.  Ivi.  Ivii) 
condemned  some  of  the  propositions  wliich 
they  set  themselves  to  oitpose  ;  and  Pope 
Leo  XIII.,  in  the  Encyclical  ^terni  Patri^s, 
has  approved  and  nrgcd  the  teaching  of  the 
philosophy  of  St.  Thomas. 

"The  philosophical  works  of  Liberatore  and  Sanse- 
veriuo  are  perhaps  the  best  known  ajiiung  those  of  the 
Jfew  Scholastics."^ A dttis  &  Arnold :  Cnlh.  Diet.,  p.  660. 

scholastic-theology,  5. 

Theol. :  Theology  systematized  as  is  done  i 
in  the  Sumvia  of  St.  Thomas  Aquinas.  It  is 
defined  by  Hallam  as  "an  alliance  between 
fjiith  and  reason  ;  an  endeavour  to  arrange  the 
orthodox  system  of  the  Church,  such  as  au- 
thority had  made  it,  according  to  the  rules 
and  methods  of  the  Aristotelian  dialectics, 
and  sometimes  upon  premisses  supplied  by 
metaphysical  reasoning." 

scho-lS.s'-tic-al,    *  scho-lS-s'-tic-all.   u. 

&  s.     ['Eng.  scholastic ;  -ai.] 
A,  As  adj. :  The  same  as  Scholastic  (q.v.). 

*■  In  the  most  strict  and  schohtstical  sense  of  that 
word." — Barrow:  On  the  Creed. 

*B.  As  subst. :  A  scholastic. 
"The  schoJastic'illesa,giimatthecanomstaa."—Je'U>eU: 
Replie  to  Bardinge,  p.  259. 

SCho-laS'-tic-al-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  scholastical  ; 
-ly.]  In  a  scholastic  niaiiner ;  at^coiding  to 
the  niceties  or  methods  of  the  scholastics. 

"Moralists,  or  (lasaists,  that  treat  scholasticallp  at 
Ivstiae."— South  :  Sermons,  vol.  1..  ser.  11. 

SCh6-l&s'-ti-9i§m,s.     [Eng.  scholastic;  -isin.] 
Philos,  &  Church  Hist. :  The  name  given  to  a 
movement  which  began  with  the  oj'eiiing  of 
cloister    schools   by    Charlemagne  (742-814), 
attained  its  greatest  development  in  the  early 
part  of  the  thirteenth  century  under  Aquinas 
and  Si'otus,  and,  after  receiving  a  check  from 
the  labours  of  Roger  Bacon  (1214-92)  and  the 
criticism  of  Occam  (died  1347),  gradually  sub- 
sided at  the  Renascence.     Scholasticism  was 
the  reproduction  of  ancient  philosophy  under 
the  control    of  ecclesiastical   discipline,  the 
former  being  acconinu)dated  to  the  latter,  in 
case  of  any  discrepnncy  between  them.     It 
had  two  chief  jierlodH  :  (1)  that  from  Scotus 
Erigena  (died  circ.  886)  to  the  beginning  of 
the  thirteenth  century,  in  which  Aristotelian 
logic   and  Neoplatonic  philosoidiemes   were 
pressed  into  tlie  service  of  the  Church  ;  and 
(2)  from  this  time  till  the  Renascence  and  the 
Refoi'mation,  marked  by  tlie  adaptation  of  tlie 
whole  Aristotelian    philnsoi'hy  to  theology. 
Alexander  of  Hales  (died  1245)  seems  to  have 
been  the  first  scholastic  who  was  acquainted 
with    the   whole  of  Aristotle's    works    and 
the  Arabian  Commentaries  thereon.      In  the 
first  period  arose  the    Nominalists  and   the 
Realists  ;    in  the  second  the  Scotists  and  the 
Thomists.    [See  these  words  ;  Schoolmf.n.] 
"But  when  the  belief  of  the  Church  had  been  un- 
folded   into  a  complex  of  dogmas,  and  when    tlie«e 
dogmas  had  become  firmly  cstiihliBhed,  it  remiilned 
for  tlie  sch  joI  to  verify  and  sjatemati  e  tl)ein  by  the 
aid  of  a  corresponding  reconstrtictioii  of  nucicntP bilo- 
Bophy  ;  in  this  lay  tlie   luissiriii   of  .' choius! icisin."^- 
Ueberweg :  Hist.  Philos.  (Eng  ed.),  i.  2C2. 

scho'-ll-^st,  8.      [Gr.  o-xoAtno-r^5  (sclioliniitcn) 

■=  a  commentator  ;  Fr.  schollaste,  scnfidsle  ; 
Ital.  scoliaste.]  A  commentator,  an  ammlator ; 
one  who  writes  scholia;  specif.,  ehi  ancieub 
grammarian  who  annotated  tlie  classics. 

"  Bending  shelves  with  pouderoua  si-hn/iiists  proan." 
Uaj/  ■  I'l-ioiii,  11. 

SCho-li-as'-tlC,  a.  \Eng.  scholiast ;  -ic]  Of 
or  pertaining  to  a  scholiast  or  the  scholiasts. 

*  scho'-li-ajse,  v.t.  [Scholium.]  To  write 
scholia  or  notes  on  an  author's  works  ;  t^)  an- 
notate or  commentate. 


*  schol'-ic-al,  a.   [Lat,  scholicus ;  Gr.  trx'^At/ed? 
ischolikos).]'  Scholastic. 

"It  is  a  common  sclioUcal  erroViT  to  fill  our  p;ii)er8 
and  notebooks  with  observtitioiis  of  great  and  faiiK.na 
tiveuia."~Uales :  Remains,  p.  275, 

scho'-li-iim  (pi.   schoMi-a,    scho-li- 
ums),   *  scho'-li-dn  Qil.  scho'-li-a),  s. 

[Lat.  scholium,  from  Gr.  trxoAtoi/  (sdwlion)  = 


ia.te.  iSt,  f^e,  gjnidst,  what,  fall,  father ;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there ;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;  go,  pot, 
©r,  wore,  woU;  work,  whd.  son;  mute,  ciib,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rule»  full;  try,  Syrian,    se,  C9  =  c ;  ey  =  a :  au  =  Uw- 
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an  interpretation,   a  comnient,    from   crvoAn 
{schole).]    [School.]  ^ 

1.  Ord.  Lang. ;  A  marginal  note,  nomment, 
or  remark;  an  explanatory  enm  men  t ;  specif., 
an  explanatory  note  annexed  to  the  Greek  and 
Latin  anthora  by  the  early  grammarians. 

"  Many  ft  scholium  of  the  ftucienta,  and  many  a  folio 
of  criticiBin  tvaualated  from  the  French."— Goldsmith : 
Polite  LcarJiinff,  cb.  vii. 

2.  Geom.  :  A  remark  made  upon  one  or 
more  preceding  propositions,  which  tends  to 
point  out  their  connection,  their  use,  their 
restriction,  or  their  extent. 

•  scho'-ly,  *  scho'-lie,  s.  [Fr.  sckolie,  from 
Lat.  scholium.]    A  scholiuTii  (q.v.). 

t  "Without  icholi/  or  gloaao  otoutB."—BooJter:  Be- 

ctsa.  Polity,  bk.  v.,  5  3.i. 

'.SCho'-l^,  V.i.  &  (,      [SCHOLY,  s.] 

A.  Intrans.  :  To  write  comments ;  to  com- 
ment, to  scholiaze. 

"The  preacher  should  wimt  a  text,  whereupon  to 
tchoiy.  —Hooker :  Ecclei.  Polity. 

H.  TraTis.  :  To  annotate ;  to  write  com- 
ments on. 

"  To  scholy  them,  to  vary  them  with  sundry  formes 
Of  Bpeecb."— Booker  :  £ccles.  Polity,  bk.  lU..  5  B. 

S^om'-burgk,  s.  [Sir  Robert  Schomburgk, 
a  German  naturalist  and  Keographer  (1804- 
1865).! 

Sdiomburgk's  deer,  5. 

Zool ;  Rucervus  schoviburgHi,  a  little-known 
species  from  Siam.  The  antleis  are  extremely 
elegant,  the  it)ng  brow-tyrie  being  followed  by 
a  short  beam  which  bifurcates  into  two  equal 
branches,  each  of  these  bifurcating  in  a  similar 
manner. 

school  (1),  *  scIiole»  *  schoole,  *  scole, 

8.  &,  a.  [A.S.  scolu,  from  Lat.  schola—a 
school,  from  Gr.  trxoA^  (schole)  =  rest,  leisure 
.  .  .  disputation,  a  place  where  lectures  are 
given,  a  school ;  O.  Fr.  escole ;  Fr.  ecole;  Sp. 
escuela  ;  Port,  escola  ;  Ital.  scuola ;  Dut.  school ; 
Dan.  skole ;  Sw.  skola  ;  Icel.  skoli  ;  O.  H.  Ger. 
akuola;  M.  H.  Ger.  schuole;  Ger.  schule.] 
A.  As  substantive : 

*  1.  A  place  where  lectures  were  delivered 
by  the  ancient  philosophers. 

"  Which  tables  haug  in  the  philosopher's  schools  or 
walking-place."—/*.  Holland.  Plinie,  bk.  xxxv.,  ch.  x. 

2.  A  place,  house,  or  establishment  where 
Instruction  is  given  in  arts,  sciences,  lan- 
guages, or  any  other  branch  of  learning  ;  a 
place  of  education  and  training  m  mental  or 
mechanical  arts. 

3.  The  pupils  collectively  in  any  place  of 
Instruction,  and  under  the  discipline  and 
direction  of  one  or  more  teachers. 

"  Like  a  school  bruke  up, 
Each  hurries  towarda  his  hoioe." 

Shakesp,  :  2  Hettru  IV-  iv.  2. 

4.  Oue  of  the  seminaries  founded  in  the 
middle  ages  for  the  teaching  of  logic,  meta- 
physics, and  theology.  'Jhey  were  characterized 
by  academical  disputations  and  subtilties  of 
reasoning.    [Schoolman.] 

"  The  signification  of  words,  logfck,  and  the  liberal 
sciences,  as  they  have  been  haudled  in  the5(;/ioo/2." — 
Locke:  Buman  Understanding,  bk.  iii.,  ch.  x. 

5.  A  state  of  instruction. 

"Set  thee  to  school  to  an  &,nl.''—Shakesp. :  Lear,  ii.  4. 

6.  Exercises  of  instruction  ;  school-work. 

"  How  now.  Sir  Hugh,  no  school  to-da-y  I'Shakesp.  : 
Merry  Wivet  qf  Windsor,  iv.  1. 

7.  A  large  room  or  hall  in  English  univer- 
sities in  which  examinations  for  degrees  and 
honoui-s  are  held. 

8.  Hence,  the  examinations  therein  held. 

"  The  authorities  have  thought  good  to  have  hie 
Mchools  on  the  day  of  the  race." —Field,  Dec.  12,  1885. 

9.  Any  place  or  sphere  of  discipline,  im- 
provement, instruction,  or  training. 

"The  world  .  .  . 
Beat  scAoof  of  best  experience." 

Milton:  P.  /!.,  Iii,  233. 

10.  The  disciples  or  followers  of  a  teacher  ; 
those  who  hold  a  common  doctrine  or  accept 
the  same  teachings;  a  sect  or  deninniiijition 
in  philosophy,  theology,  science,  art,  &c.  ; 
the  system  of  doctrine  as  delivered  by  parti- 
cular teaclieis :  as,  tlie  S()cratic  school  of 
philosopliy,  the  Dutch  school  of  ]'aintiiig,  &c. 

11.  A  system  or  state  of  matters  or  manners 
prevalent  at  a  certain  time;  method  or  cast 
of  thought. 

"  A  gamekeeper  of  the  old  school.'— Field,  Oct,  23, 
iB8r>. 

B.  As  adjective: 

1.  Pertaining  or  relating  to  a  school  or  to 
education  :  as,  school  customs. 


2.  Pertaining  or  relating  to  the  Schoolmen  : 
as,  school  divinity. 

If  Education  in  the  earliest  periods  seems 
to  have  been  mainly  domestic ;  the  parents 
imparted  it,  and  its  character  was  religious 
(cf.  Gen.  xviii.  19  ;  Exod.  xiii.  14).  Scholars 
are  mentioned  in  1  Chron.  xxv.  8  and  Mai. 
11,  12,  but  nowhere  in  the  Old  Testament  is 
there  a  word  for  school,  though,  according  to 
Dr.  Ginsburg,  eleven  words  having  tliat  mean- 
ing were  introduced  into  Hebrew  between  the 
return  from  Babylon  and  the  close  of  the 
Talmudic  period.  The  wards  for  school  in 
most  European  languages  being  from  the  same 
root,  and  the  Maliratta  sai  =  school,  being 
apparently  so,  schools  among  the  Aryans 
must  be  carried  back  to  a  remote  period. 
Among  the  ancient  Greeks,  both  boys  and 
girls  were  taught  at  public  schools  (cf.  Acts 
xix.  9 ;  Gal.  iii.  24,  25),  as  was  the  case  with 
the  Romans.  The  view  that  India  has  for 
centuries  possessed  a  system  of  village  sclioola, 
attended  by  all  the  boys,  is  much  beyond  the 
truth,  and  even  now  only  a  fraction  of  the 
Indian  population  can  read. 

In  England  the  procedure  of  the  law 
courts  called  "benefit  of  clergy"  (q.v.)  shows 
that  for  centuries  there  was  scarcely  a  lay- 
man even  of  rank  who  could  read.  Schools 
therefore  were  designed  chiefly  for  the  edu- 
cation of  ecclesiastics.  Some  were  founded 
in  the  seats  of  bishoprics  or  archbishoprics; 
thus,  Canterbury  school  existed  at  least  ^s 
early  as  1321,  and  Winchester  school  arfd 
college  in  iaS7.  There  were  various  endowed 
schools  in  connection  with  religious  foun- 
dations, and  schools  for  teaching  "gram- 
mar" and  singing  in  connection  with  the 
cliantries.  The  dissolution  of  tlie  monasteries 
under  Henry  VIII.,  and  of  the  chantries  under 
Edward  VI.  led  to  the  establishment  of 
several  endowed  public  and  grammar  schools. 
Those  founded  under  the  latter  ruler  are 
called  King  Edward's  Stdiools.  They  still 
remain,  and  are  wealtliy.  Eton  College  was 
founded  in  1541,  Christ's  Hospital  or  the 
Blue-coat  School  in  1552,  Wmchester  re- 
founded  in  1560,  Rugby  founded  iu  15t;7,  and 
Harrow  in  1585.  These  "grammar"  schools, 
i.e.,  schools  for  teaching  Latin  and  Greek, 
were,  as  a  rule,  for  poor  orphans,  but  the  edu- 
cation given  was  one  suitable  to  the  upper 
and  middle  classes,  and  in  practice  they  have 
scarcely  affected  the  lower  classes.  During 
mediaival  times  the  view  that  ignorance  is  the 
mother  of  devotion  had  helped  to  keep  the 
masses  ignorant.  To  this  succeeded  the  middle 
and  upper  class  prejudice,  not  now  often 
avowed,  but  secretly  held  by  many,  that  to 
teach  the  poor  would  render  them  dis- 
contented with  their  lot.  The  first  great 
improvement  arose  from  the  establislimeut 
in  1783  in  England  of  Sunday-schools  (q.v.). 
During  the  present  century  a  system  of  schools 
for  elementary  education  has  gradually  devel- 
oped in  Biitain,  under  the  form  of  parish 
schools,  conducted  under  church  superintend- 
ence, and  supported  by  parliamentary  grants, 
local  school  rates,  and  taymeut  by  iiupils.  The 
schools  have  gradually  grown  more  secular  in 
their  management,  the  church  influence  and 
the  amount  of  religious  instruction  decreasing. 
In  the  board-schools  of  the  present  system  the 
attendance  of  children  is  compulsory,  the 
funds  for  school  support  being  deiived  from 
various  sources.     [Board  School,  T|  (1),] 

In  the  United  States  a  system  of  i  common 
school  education  was  early  instituted,  every 
colony  iu  New  England  before  the  middle  of 
the  first  century  of  its  existence  haviug  made 
education  compulsoiy.  In  the  other  colonies 
education  was  greatly  neglected,  except  iu 
Pennsylvania,  where  a  school  was  opened  in  the 
first  year  of  the  colony,  and  a  free  academy 
established  at  Philadelphia  in  its  sixth  year. 
After  the  Revolution  active  steps  were  taken 
for  the  advancement  of  education.  In  this 
the  national  government  took  no  part,  each 
state  establishing  its  own  school  system, 
making  its  own  appropriations,  and  passing  its 
own  laws.  Iu  all  but  the  older  slates  one- 
sixteenth  of  the  public  lands  has  been  set  aside 
for  the  support  of  education,  and  in  all  the 
states  education  in  the  primary  and  grammar 
schools  is  gratuitous,  while  iu  some  education 
in  high-schools  in  also  gratuitously  provided. 
As  regards  compnlsury  attendance  the  hiw 
varies,  it  being  required  in  many  of  the  stales, 
hot  not  deniundud  in  all,  and  not  uuifutmly 
enforced.  The  great  cities,  and  many  of  Iho 
counties,  form  administrative  dislritts  fur 
educational  purposes,  niakiug  their  own  regu- 


lati.  .OS  and  appropriations  and  appointing 
their  own  school  oflicials.  In  many  of  them, 
handsome  and  thoroughly-appointed  school 
buildings  have  been  erected,  and  in  the  high- 
schools  the  grade  of  education  is  coming  to 
vie  uith  that  given  in  many  colleges.  Latin 
and  Greek  are  taught,  but  more  attention  is 
given  to  moilein  languages  and  physical 
science  iuid  lees  to  the  classics  than  iu  schools 
of  the  same  character  in  Europe.  The  Kinder- 
garten method  for  younger  children  lias  beeu 
ailded  tu  the  school  system  in  some  of  the 
larger  cities  and  towns,  while  manual  traiuing 
and  instruction  in  elementary  art  are  becoming 
essential  elements  of  the  system  of  common 
school  education. 

In  variijus  countries  of  Europe  the  system  of 
public  education  has  made  great  jirngress, 
particularly  in  Germany,  whose  subools  have 
the  reputation  of  being  the  best  iu  Ihe  wui  Id. 
The  existing  system  began  there  in  IKM,  and 
is  a  thoroughly  organized  one,  even  piivaleor 
pay  schools  being  required  tu  submit  tu  pulh'c 
superintendence,  and  their  teachers  tu  ulitain 
governmeut  diphmuis.  Education  in  that 
country  is  only  iu  part  gratuitous,  tin-  paymen* 
of  school  fees  being  required  in  tiie  majority 
of  schools,  but  attendance,  between  tlie  ages  of 
six  and  fourteen,  is  slrictly  compulsory. 
Similar  development  of  the  public  schools  has 
taken  place  within  the  present  century  iu  all 
the  countiies  of  Europe,  F ran ue  in  paiticular 
having  paid  much  attention  to  this  subject.  A 
recent  statement  in  regard  tu  fees  and  gratu- 
itous education  says  that  in  France,  Norway, 
Sweden,  and  parts  of  Switzerland  education 
is  free;  in  Italy,  Bavai-ia,  and  Belgium  it  is 
generally  free;  in  tlie  other  countries  there 
is  a  mixed  system,  education  being  to  some 
extent  free,  but  more  generally  fees  being 
charged.  In  most  countries  there  is  a  fixed 
aud  definite  system,  except  in  England,  wheie 
the  school  system  has  grown  out  of  old 
conditions  and  has  not  definitely  grown  into 
new  ones.  It  is  of  interest  to  state,  iu  conclu- 
sion, that  Japan  has  adopted  a  well-organized 
system  of  public  school  education,  based  on 
that  of  the  United  States,  and  is  making  quite 
striking  progress  tbyrein. 

If  (1)  Board  school:  A  school  established 
under  the  authority  of  a  School  Board,  in 
accordance  with  tiie  Elementary  Education 
Acts  of  Great  Britain.  Its  income  is  derived 
from  rates,  government  grant,  and  school  fees. 

(2)  Common  school :  In  the  United  States, 
the  name  for  a  primary  or  elementary  school, 
supported  by  a  general  rate. 

(a)  High  school:  An  indefinite  term,  gene- 
rally supposed  to  mean  a  school  where  a  rather 
superior  education  is  given ;  usually  the  chief 
public  school  in  a  town. 

(4)  Normal  school :  [Normal], 

(5)  Parochial  schools :  In  Scotland,  schools 
established  in  accordance  with  legislative 
enactments  in  different  parishes,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  providing  cheap  education  for  the 
masses.  They  are  now  called  public  schools, 
and  the  management  of  them  has  been  trans- 
ferred to  the  school-boards. 

(6)  Fublic  schools:  In  England,  a  name  of 
indelinite  application  given  to  certain  schools, 
such  as  Eton,  Harrow,  Rugby,  Winchester, 
Westminster,  &c.,  which  are  attended  by  a 
large  number  ot  puiiils,  mostly  sous  of 
persons  of  rank  and  wealth. 

(7)  Schools  of  the  Prophets:  [Prophet,  %  2], 

(8)  Bagged  Hchools :  [Raooed-sohools]. 

*  school-author,  a.  An  old  name  for 
one  of  the  Schoolmen. 

school-board,  s.  a  body  of  persona, 
male  or  female,  elected  by  the  ratepayers  in  a 
town  or  parish,  to  provide  accommodation  for  ; 
the  instruction  of  every  ciiild  m  their  dia-  • 
trict,  and  having  power  to  compel  the  attend- 
ance of  every  child  between  the  ages  of  five 
and  fourteen  at  the  board  schools,  unless 
their  education  is  satisfactorily  provided  for 
elsewhere,  or  unless  the  child  sliall  Imve 
obtained  a  certificate  of  proficiency  from  tlie 
government  inspector.  Children  of  the  age 
of  thirteen  who  have  passed  the  seven  ih 
standard  may  be  allowed  to  attend  only  luiif 
time  at  school.  The  Scliool  Board  can  make 
rates  for  the  provision  and  maintenaucu  uf 
the  board  schools.    {English.) 

school-book,  o.    A  book  used  in  schoolij. 

school-boy,  s.  &  a. 

A.  As  subst. :  A  boy  belonging  to  or  altend- 
ing  a  school.     {Cotto7i:  Morning  Qwitraiiui.) 


boU,  b6^;  poUt,  j6^l;  cat,  9011,  chorus,  ^hin,  bengh;  go,  gem;  zMn,  {his;  sin,  a§t;  expect,  Xeaophon,  e^ist.    -m^j. 
-olan» -tian  =  Shan.   -tlon. -'Sion  =  shun: -tlon. -^ion^zhHu.   -olous, -tioua, -slouo  =  siius.   -ble, -die,  &c.  =  b$l,  d^JL 
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school— schorl 


B,  As  adj. :  Pertaining  to  the  age  when 
boys  attend  sehnol. 

"  The  same  whom  in  my  ichool-boy  days 
1  liflten'd  to."         WorOtioorth :  To  the  Cuckoo. 

*  school-boyishness,  s.  Tlie  manners 
or  disposition  of  a  school-boy. 

"  The  men  are  somewhat  older  than  our  students. 
and  after  the  first  tctiool-boyUhnais  hits  worn  off,  they 
discover  more  maturity," — Scribner's  Magazine,  Dec, 
1878,  p.  282. 

*  school-hred,  a.    Educated  in  a  school. 
That  though  school-bred,  the  boy  be  virtuous  still." 

Covfper :  Tirocinium,  840. 

school  -  committee,  s.  a  committee 
*harged  with  the  supen'ision  of  a  school  or 
ichools. 

school-dame,  s.  The  mistress  of  a  school. 

school-days,  s.  pZ.    The  time  passed  at 
Bchool ;  the  time  of  life  during  which  children 
ttend  schooL 

"  0,  and  is  all  forgot? 
All  tchool-days^  friendship,  childless  innocence?" 
Shakeif). :  JUidtummer  Night'a  Dream,  iii.  2. 

school-district,  s.  A  district  of  a  town 
or  parish  set  apart  for  educational  purposes 
in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the 
laws  governing  education. 

*  school-divine,  -  One  of  the  School- 
men ;  one  who  adopts  or  supports  schulastic 
theologj'. 

*  school-divinity, ».  Scholastic  divinity 
"»r  theology. 

"  Why  schout-ditrtnity  should  hold  its  ground  there 
for  nearly  six  hundred  years.'— Ooldtmith  :  Polite 
Learning,  ch.  vi. 

school -fee,  s.  The  amount  paid  on 
l)ehalf  of  a  scholar  for  instruction  at  any 
sehool  for  a  given  time. 

(1)  Private  schools:  School  fees  are  settled 
by  agreement  between  the  principal  and  the 
parent  or  guardian  of  the  child,  and  are  re- 
coverable as  an  ordinary  debt. 

(2)  Public  elementary  schools  of  England : 
Board  Schools:   A  payment  made  by  or  on 

behalf  of  a  pupil  for  admission  to  and  instruc- 
tion in  a  school.  Specially  applied  to  the 
suras  payable  by  law  by  parents  on  behalf  of 
their  children  attending  public  elementary 
schools  under  the  Education  Act  (1870)  and 
amending  Acts.  Such  fees  are  payable 
weekly  in  advance,  no  legal  means  being 
available  for  the  recovery  of  arrears.  Children 
who  present  themselves  without  their  fees 
may  be  refused  admission,  but  the  managers 
of  each  school  have  power  to  remit  the  fees 
on  proof  of  poverty  or  like  reasonable  excuse. 
Parents  refusing  or  neglecting  to  send  their 
children  to  school,  or  to  pay  the  fee,  may  be 
summoned  and  fined,  the  ine  being  recover- 
able by  distress. 

^  In  1886  the  London  School  Board  made 
s  regulation,  which  was  put  in  force  as 
cautiously  as  possible,  that  children  not 
bringing  the  fee  ihould  be  sent  home.  The 
advocates  of  free  education,  which  had  been 
one  of  the  objects  contended  for  by  the 
National  Education  League,  taking  advantage 
of  the  excitement  thus  produced,  began  more 
actively  to  advocate  the  abolition  of  school  fees. 

school-fellow,  s.     One  who  attends  the 
nme  school  ;  a  schoolmate,  a  felluw-pupil. 
"The  emulation  of  iehool-/ellotc»  often  puts  life  and 
Industry  into  young  lads." — Locke. 

school-girl,  a.  A  girl  who  is  attending 
BchooL 

school-honse,  s. 

1.  A  house  used  as  a  schooL 

2.  The  dwelling-house  of  a  schoolmaster  or 
schoolmistress. 

school -inspector,  s.  A  government 
official  appointed  to  inspect  and  examine 
Bchools,  to  see  if  they  fulfil  all  the  require- 
ments.    (English.) 

school  -  ma'am,  o.  A  schoolmistress. 
{Amer.) 

*  school-name,  9.  A  name  nsed  in  the 
schools ;  an  expression  to  which  nothing  real 
corresponded ;  an  abstraction. 

"As  for  virtue  he  counted  it  but  a  $chool-name." — 
Bidney:  Arcadia,  bk.  iv. 

school-room,  «.  A  room  in  which 
pupils  are  taught. 

school-ship,  5.  A  ship  on  board  which 
a  nautical  reform  or  training-school  is  kept, 
and  on  which  boys  are  trained  for  service  as 
sailors ;  a  training-ship 


school-taught,  u.    Taught  or  learnt  at 
school. 


school-teacher,  s.  One  who  teaclies 
regularly  in  a  school. 

school-teaching,  s.  The  business  or 
prolession  of  teaching  in  a  school. 

school-theology,  s.    The  same  as  Scho- 

LASTIC-THEOLOQY  (q.V.). 

schodl  (2),  s.    [A  variant  of  shoal  (q.v.).]    A 
slioal ;  a  compact  body. 

"Schools  of  porpoises  broke  the  surface."— Aeid, 
Sept  4.  1S8G. 

school  (1),  v.t.     [School  (1),  s.} 

1.  To  instruct,  to  train. 

"  He  may  learn  the  secret  of  beauty,  and  acJiool 
buuselE  to  the  refined  and  chastened  uttei-auce  of 
geiiuiue  nvt."— Daily  Telegraph,  Sept.  10,  1885, 

2.  To  chide  and  admonish ;  to  reprove,  to 
tutor. 

"To  ichool  her  disobedient  heart." 

Scott :  Rokeby,  iv.  14. 

school  (2),  v.i.    [School  (2),  s.]    To  go  or 
uiuve  in  a  body  ;  to  troop. 

"  We  schooled  back  to  the  Foorhouse  Qorse." — Field, 
April  4,  188&. 

*  Scho6l'-er-y,  s.    [Eng.  school ;  -ery.\   Some- 
thing taugiit';  precepts. 

school'-ing,  pr.  jxir.,  a.,  &  s.    [School  (1),  v.] 

A.  As  pr.  par.  :  (See  the  verb). 

B.  As  adj. :  Engaged  in  teaching  or  educa- 
tion ;  peitaining  to  education. 

"  By  public  hackneys  in  the  schooling  trade." 

Cowper:  Tirocinium,  621. 

C.  As  substantive : 

1.  The  act  of  teaching  or  educating ;  educa- 
tion, instruction,  tuition. 
*  2.  A  reproof,  a  reprimand. 

"  I  have  some  private  schooling  tor  yon  both." 
Shakesp. :  A/idtummer  Night's  Dream,  i.  1. 

3.  Money  paid  for  instruction  given;  fees 
or  reward  paid  to  a  teacher  for  the  education 
of  a  pupil  or  pupils. 

*  SChodl'-leiM,  a.     [Eng.  school  (1),  s. ;  -U^J] 
Destitute  of  a  school  or  schools  ;  untaught. 

*  SChool'-maid,  s.    [Eng.  school  (1),  s.,  and 
TTUiid.]    A  girl  at  school ;  a  school-girl, 

"  As  schoolmaidM  change  their  nai.<ies 
By  vain  though  apt  atTection." 

tShakesp. :  feature  for  Measure,  1.  4. 

8Cho6r-man,    s.      [Eng.  school  (l),  ».,  and 
rniUTi.]    One  of  the  schoolmen  (q.v.). 

schodl'-mas-ter,  *  schoole-mais-ter,  s. 

[Eng.  school,  and  master.] 

1.  A  man  who  presides  over  and  teaches  in 
a  school ;  a  teacher,  instructor,  or  preceptor 
in  a  schooL 

"He  I  the  father]  may  also  delegate  part  of  his 
parental  authority,  during  his  life,  to  the  tutor  or 
schoolmaster  of  bis  child." — Bla<!kitone :  Comment., 
bk.  L,  ch.  16. 

2.  One  who  or  that  which  schools,  trains, 
or  disciplines. 


3.  A  horse  well  skilled  in  jumping  ridden 
beside  another  to  train  him  for  steeple-chas- 
ing.   {Racing  slang.) 

if  The  schoolmaster  abroad :  A  phrase  used 
by  Lord  Brougham  (in  a  speech  Jan.  29,  1S28) 
to  exjiress  the  general  diffusirm  of  education, 
and  of  intelligence  arising  tiierefrom. 

"Tiet  the  BDldier  be  abroad,  if  he  will ;  he  can  do 
nothing  in  this  age.  There  is  another  i>ersonage 
ahruad  .  .  .  the  st-ho  -fmastfr  it  abroad ;  and  I  trust 
to  him,  armed  uith  his  primer,  a^aiust  the  soldier  in 
full  military  array." 

t  school- mas -ter-ing,  s.  [Eng.  sSh^o^^ 
•master  ;  -ing.]  'Ihe  act,  art,  or  occupation  of 
keeping  school ;  teaching. 

"  He  could  never  burst  the  shBll  of  expert  schonlmat- 
tering." — Carlyle:  Reminiscences  led.  Fruuds),  L  107. 

•  scho6r-mas-ter-ly,  a.  [Bug.  school- 
master ;  -ly.]  Betitting  a  schoolmaster  deal- 
ing with  his  pupils ;  hence,  dealing  with  petty 
details. 

"The  field  for  such  srhoolm'isterly  legislation  la 
boundless." — Saturday  Reoiew,  Jmie  li,  liiSii,  p.  tiS7. 

School'-mate,  s.  [Eng.  school  (l),  s.,  and 
raate,  s.]  One  who  attends  the  same  school ; 
a  school-fellow. 

school'-men,  «.  pL    [Eng.  school  (1),  s.,  and 
Tiien.] 
Hist.  £  Philos. :  The  name  given  to   the 


leaders  of  thouglit  in  the  Scholastic  penod. 
The  most  eminent  were  :  Johannes  Scotua 
Erigena  (died  circ.  886),  Anselm,  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury  (1033-1109),  William  of  Cham- 
peaux  (died  1121),  Peter  Lombard  (died  1164X 
Alexander  of  Hales  (died  1245),  St  Bona- 
venture  (died  1274),  Albertns  Magnus  (1193- 
1280),  St.  Thomas  Aquinas  (circ.  1225-74), 
Dunj  Scotns  (died  1.  08),  Buridan  (died  after 
1350),  and  Johaimes  Gersoii,  who  endeavoured 
to  combine  Mysticism  with  -Scholasticism 
(13(j3-14-J0).     [Scholasticism.] 

"The  physics  of  the  Schoolmen,  which  no  one  thinkl 
of  dufeudhi},',  ;ire  yet  an  integinl  part  of  their  pliiio- 
so^hy."— Addis  £  Arnold:  Cath.  Diet.,  p.  660. 

scho6l'  -  mis  -  tress,  *  school  -  mais  - 
tresse,  s.     [Eng.  school  (l),  s.,  and  mistress.] 

1.  A  woman  who  presides  over  or  teaches 
in  a  school ;  the  mistress  of  a  school ;  a  pre- 
ceptress. 

"  A  matron  old,  whom  we  schoolmistress  name." 
Slu-nslone:  The  Schoolmist/css. 

2.  She  who  or  that  which  teaches  or  trains. 

"Such  precepts  I  have  selected  from  the  most  con. 
siderable  whibh  we  bftve  from  nature,  that  exact 
lchoolmistrc8S."—Drjiden.    {Todd.) 

scho6n'-er  (1),  *  scodn'-er,  s.  [Properly 
scooner,  and  of  American  origin.  "  The  first 
schooner  ever  constructed  is  said  to  have  been 
built  in  Gloucester,  Massachusetts,  about  the 
■year  1713,  by  a  Captain  Andrew  Bobinson, 
and  to  have  received  its  name  from  the  follow- 
ing trivial  circumstance  :  When  the  vcasei 
went  off  the  stocks  into  the  water,  a  by 
stimder  cried  out,  *0,  how  she  scooiis!' — i.Cj 
glides,  skims  along.  Robinson  instantjy  re- 
plied, 'Ascooner  let  her  be;'  and  from  that 
time,  vessels  thus  masted  and  rigged  have 
gone  by  this  name.  The  word  scoon  is  popu- 
larly used  in  some  parts  of  New  England  to 
denote  the  act  of  making  stones  skip  along 
the  smface  of  water.  .  .  .  According  to  the 
New  England  records  the  word  appears  to 
have  been  originally  written  scooner.  {Web' 
ster.)  The  New  England  scoon  was  imported 
from  Clydesdale,  Scotland,  being  the  same  aa 
Lowland  Scotoh  scon  =  to  make  flat  stones 
skip  along  the  surface  of  water  ;  also,  to  skip 
in  the  above  manner  (applied  to  flat  bodies^ 
from  A.S.  scuntan  =  to  shun,  to  flee,  hence, 
to  skip  or  speed  along.  The  Dut.  schooner  and 
Ger.  schoner  are  borrowed  from  English.} 

Naut.  :  A  two  or  three-masted  vessel  whr>S( 
sails  are  of  the  fore-;md-alt  class — i.e.,  ex 
tended  on  booms.  The  masts  have  but  one 
splice,  the  topgallant,  if  any,  forming  part  ot 
the  topmast  s^ick. 
""^  jA         When    a    schooner 

has  none  butfore- 
"nd-aft     sails, 
she  is  termed 
a  fore-and- 
aft  schoo- 
ner;     if 
carrying 
a    square 
fore top- 
sail   and 
foretop- 
gallant 
sail,    a 
top-sail 
schooner 

This  latter  rig,  formerl)  common,  has  now 
become  rare.  Square-rigged  vessels  have  also 
lower  fore-and-aft  sails,  denominated  spencers 
or  trysails,  but  these  are  small  and  are  brailed 
up  to  the  gaff  when  furled,  instead  of  being 
lowered  like  those  of  a  scliooner. 

It  watt  the  schooner  Uesperua 
That  sailed  the  wintry  sea." 

Longfellow :   Wreck  o/  the  Bespenit. 

SChodn'-er  (2,;,  5.  [Dut.]  A  glass  used  foi 
lager-heer  or  ale,  and  containing  about  double 
the  quantity  of  an  ordinary  tumbler.    {Amer.) 

*  S^hdr'-iiut,  s.  [Ger.]  A  name  formerly  given 
to  the  more  advanced  students  in  German 
Protestant  universities,  who  made  fags  of  the 
younger  students.     [Pennal.] 

SQhorl,  S^horL  s.  [O.  Ger.  schor  =  impurity 
(von  Kobell)  ;  Scandin.  skiiirl,  skorL] 

Min.  :  A  name  originally  applied  to  black 
tnurnialine  which  was  found  associated  with 
Ciissiterite  (q.v.) in  tin-washings.  Subsequently 
in  its  Scandinavian  form  made  to  include  other 
piisinatic  minerals,  and  columnar  basalt. 
Later  it  embraced  ail  the  varieties  of  tourma- 
line only,  and  is  now  used  by  some  mineralo- 
gists in  its  earliest  appbcation,  and  is  re« 
stricted  to  the  black  varieties  of  tourmaline. 


eCHOONEB. 


fEte,  fS.t,  f^e,  amidst,  what,  f^iU,  father ;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there ;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;  go,  p5^ 
or,  w6r3,  wolt  work,  whd,  son;  mate,  ciih,  ciire,  unite,  car,  rule,  fall;  try,  Syrian,    a,  oa  =  e ;  ev  —  a:  cu  -  ii-w. 
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schorl-rock,  s. 

Petrol. :  A  name  sometimes  applied  to  rocks 
consisting  largely  of  tourmaline  and  quartz  ;  a 
Tariety  of  tourmaline-granite  (q.v.),  found  as- 
sociated witli  tin-ore. 

•Ol^or-la'-ceous  (ce  as  sh),  a.  [Eng.  schorl; 
-aceous.]  Pertaining  to  or  containing  schorl : 
schorious. 

scliorlaceoas- granite,  s.    [Tourma- 

LINE-QRANITE.] 

schorlaceous-schist,  s.  [Tourmaline- 
schist.] 

Sfhorl'-ite,  5.    [Eng.  schorl ;  suff.  -ite.  (Min.).] 
Min.  :  The  same  as  Pycnite  (q.v.). 

SQllorl'-o-inite,  s.  [Eng.  schorl;  om  con- 
nective, and  suff.  -ite(Min.).^ 

Min.  :  A  massive  mineral  of  a  black  colour. 
Hardness,  7  to  7-5  ;  sp.  gr.  3-745  to  3*862  ; 
lustre,  vitreous  ;  fracture,  conchoidal.  Com- 
pos, (according  to  Whitney) :  silica,  24*9 ; 
sesquioxide  of  iron,  21-9  ;  lime,  30-7;  titanic 
acid,  22-5  =  100,  equivalent  to  the  formula, 
SCaO.SiOs  -)-  FeaOsSiOs  +  CaO,2Ti02.  Found 
at  Magnet  Cove,  Arkansas. 

S^hOr'-lous,  a.  [Eng.  schorl;  -ous.]  Per- 
taining to  or  possessing  the  properties  of 
schorl ;  containing  or  resembling  schorl. 

sohorlous-topaz,  s.    Schorlite. 

■Cbor'-ly,  w.     (Eng.  schorl;  -y.]     Schorious. 

sclidt-tisli',  SQhot-t£s9he',  s.  [Ger.  schot- 
Ushe  =  Scottish.] 

Music :  A  dance,  resembling  a  polka,  per- 
formed by  a  lady  and  gentleman;  also  the 
music  for  such  a  dance.  It  is  written  in  2 
time. 

•Vhr^nk'-i-a.  s.  [Named  after  F.  Schrank,  a 
German  botanist.] 

Bot.  :  A  genus  of  Eumimoseae.  Sehrankia 
%ncinata  is  the  Pink  Sensitive  Plant  of  New 
Ubzico. 

SQbranf' -ite  (au  as  tf^),  s.  [After  Prof.  A. 
Schrauf,  of  Vienna  ;  suff.  ~ite  (Min).] 

Min. :  A  fossil  resin  occurring  in  schistose 
sandstone,  at  Wamma,  Bukowina.  Hard- 
ness, 2  to  3;  sp.  gr.  1-0  to  1-12  ;  colour,  hya- 
cinth-red to  blood-red.  Compos.  :  carbon, 
73-81  ;  hydrogen,  8-82 ;  oxygen,  17-37,  which 
leads  to  the  fonnula,  CiiHi602. 

S^hrei'-ber^-ite,  s.  [After  Carl  von  Schrei- 
bers  ;  suff.  -ite  (JIfm.).] 

Min. :  A  mineral  occurring  only  in  meteoric 
iron.  It  forms  steel-gray  folia,  lying  between 
the  crystalline  plates  of  the  various  alloys  of 
iron  and  nickel  of  which  meteoric  iron  con- 
sists. Hardness,  6-5  ;  sp.  gr.  7*01  to  7-22. 
Compos.  :  essentially  a  phosphide  of  iron  and 
nickel. 

schrode,  s.    [Sgbode.] 

aobroecl£'-ing-er-ite,  s.  [After  Dr.Schroeck- 
inger ;  suff.  -ite  (Jtfiii).] 

Min. :  A  hydrous  oxy-carbonate  of  uranium, 
occurring  at  -Inachimsthal,  Bohemia,  in  small, 
six-sided,  tabular  crystals,  implanted  on 
uraninite  (q.v.). 

Spliroet'-ter-ite,  s.  [After  the  Austrian 
chemist,  Schrotter  ;  suff.  -ite  (Min.).^ 

Min.  :  A  gum-like  mineral,  amorphous. 
Hardness,  3  to  3*5;  sp.  gr.  1-93-2-05  ;  colour, 
shades  of  green,  yellowish  ;  translucent. 
Compos.  :  a  hydrated  silicate  of  alumina,  hav- 
ing the  formula  8Al203,3Si02  H-  30HO. 

a^huch'-ard-tite,  s.  [After  Dr.  Schuchardt, 
of  Gorlitz  ;  suff.  -ite  (Min.);  Ger.  chrysopras- 
erde.] 

Min. :  An  earthy  substance  consisting  mostly 
of  minute  scales  found  with  the  chrysoprase 
of  Kosemiitz,  Silesia.  Compos.  :  a  hydrated 
siliciite  of  alumina,  magnesia,  sesqui-  and 
protoxide  of  iron  and  nickel. 

*  SQhuch'-in,  s.    [Scutcheon.] 

B^huetZ'-ite,  s.  [After  Herr  Schiitz ;  suff.  -ite 
(Min.).'] 
Min.  :  The  same  as  Celestite  (q.v.). 

S^huit,  SChuyt,  e.    [Shoot,  Shute.] 

BChule,  ».    [School,  s.]    (Scotch.) 


S^h&ltz,   s.     [The  name  of  the  disaoverer.] 
(See  compound.) 

Schultz's  test,  s.  A  test  for  cellulose. 
It  consists  of  a  solution  of  chloride  of  zinc, 
iodide  of  potassium,  nnd  iodine,  and  colours 
cellulose,  if  present,  blue. 

SQhulz'~ite  (z  as  tz),  a.     [After  W.  Schulz  : 
suff.  -ite  (Mm.).] 
Min.  :  The  same  as  Geocrontte  (q.v.). 

Sphuhg'-ite.  5.  [After  Schunga,  Olonetz, 
Russia,  where  found  ;  suff.  ■ite(Min.).^ 

^Min.  :  An  amorphous  variety  of  carbon, 
differing  somewliat  fiom  anthracite  in  its 
chemical  composition  and  physical  properties. 

sgh-wartz'-em-berg-ite.s.  [AfterS(!hwartz- 
emberg,  who  disijovered  it ;  suff.  -ite  (Min.).^ 
Min.  :  A  utineral  forming  crystalline  and 
amorphous  crusts  on  galena  (q.  v.)  in  the  desert 
of  Atacaina,  South  America.  Crystallization, 
rhombohedral.  Hardness,  2  to  2-5  ;  sp.  gr. 
5-7  to  63;  lustre,  adamantine;  colour  and 
streak,  shades  of  yellow.  Compos.  :  an  oxy- 
chloro-iodide  of  lead,  with  the  probable  for- 
mula, Pb(I,Cl)  +  2  PbO. 

SQhwatz'-ite.  s.  [After  Schwatz,  Tyrol,  where 
found  ;  suff.  -tie(ifiu.).] 

-^171. :  A  variety  of  tetrahedrite  (q.v.),  con- 
taining over  15  per  cent,  of  mercury.  Sp.  gr. 
5-107  ;  colour,  iron-black. 

Sphwein'-furth  (th  as  t),  a.    [See  def.j 
Geog. :  A  town  in  Bavaria. 

Schweinfurth-blue,  s.  Probably  the 
same  in  substance  as  Scheele's  green,  pre- 
pared without  heat,  or  treated  with  au  alkali 
and  digested  in  water.  It  is  a  beautiful  colour, 
liable  to  the  same  changes,  and  is  of  the  same 
habits  as  blue  verditer. 

Schweinfurth- green,  a.     [Emerald- 

GEEEN.] 

schweitz'-er-ite.  s^hweiz'-er-ite  (w  as 
V,  Z  as  tz),  s.  [Ger.  Schweiz,  bohweitz=. 
Switzerland  ;  suff.  -eriie  (Petrol.).'] 

Petrol. :  A  name  given  to  a  serpentine  (q.v.) 
occuiTing  in  Switzerland,  frequently  pseudo- 
morplious  after  actinolite  or  tremolite  (q.v.). 

891-0- dop'-i-tys,  s.  [Gr.  o-Ktas  (sHas\  genit. 
o-KtaSos  (sHados)  =  any  shelter,  and  niiv; 
(pitus)  =  a  piue-tree.] 

Bot.:  A  genus  of  Cunninghamesp,  akin  to 
Sequoia.  Sciadopitys  verticillata  was  intro- 
duced from  Japan  into  Britain  in  1860. 

Sfi-aa'-na,  s.  [Lat. ,  from  Gr.  aKiatpc.  (skiaina) 
=  the  female  of  Scimna  nigra.] 

Ichthy :  The  typical  genus  of  the  family 
Scijenidse  (q.v.).  Upper  jaw  overlapping,  or 
equal  to  the  lower  ;  cleft  of  mouth  horizontal, 
or  nearly  so  ;  no  barbel.  About  fifty  species 
are  known,  approximately  with  the  range  of 
the  family.  Scicena  aquila  is  the  Maigre(q.v.). 
Some  of  the  species— as  S.  nigra,  from  tlie 
Mediterranean,  and  S.  richardsoiiii,  from  Lake 
Huron — liave  the  second  ray  very  strong,  and 
are  sometimes  made  a  separate  genus,  Corvina. 

S9i-8B'-ni-daB,  s.  pi  [Lat.  scicEn(a) ;  fem.  pi. 
adj.  suff.  -idee.] 

Ichthy. :  The  sole  family  of  the  division 
Scieeniformes  (q.v.),  witii  thirteen  genera,  from 
the  tropif'^1  and  sub-tropical  coasts  of  the 
Atlantic  and  Indian  Oceans.  Body  rather 
elongate,  compressed,  covered  with  ctenoid 
scales  ;  lateral  line  continuous  ;  teeth  in  villi- 
form  bands  ;  palate  toothless  ;  stomach  ceecal ; 
air-bladder  frequently  with  numerous  append- 
ages. Many  attain  a  large  siz«,  and  nearly  all 
are  eaten. 

S9i-0B-ni-for'-me§,  s.  pi.  [Lat.  scicena  (q.v.), 
and /orma  =  shape,  appearance.] 

Ichthy. ;  A  division  of  Acanthopterygian 
Fishes.  Soft  dorsal  generally  nmch  more 
developed  than  the  spinous  and  anal ;  no  pec- 
toral filaments  ;  head  with  muciferous  canals 
well  developed.     [Sci,/ENID/E.] 

S9i'-80-noid,  t*.  &  ».  [Lat.  scicBn(a);  Eng. 
suff.  -Old.] 

A.  Jis  adj.  :  Belonging  to,  chnracteristic  of, 
or  resembling  the  Sciaenidae.  (Gtinther :  Study 
of  Fishes,  p.  144.) 

B.  AssuhsL  :  Any  member  of  the  Scifienida?. 

"The  sens  and  rlvera  in  which  Sciwvnids  geiierfilly 
occur,"— eu«(/ier.-  Study  of  Fishes,  p.  430.  | 


,  Sfi-ge-niir'-us,  s.     [Mod.  Lat.  sciceii(a),  and 
Gr.  oupd  (oura)  =  the  tail.] 

Ichthy.:  A  genus  of  Scisenidae,  \Vith  two 
species,  Scicenurus  bowerhankii  and  S.  craasior, 
from  the  London  Clay  of  Sheppey. 

S9i'-a-grS.ph,  s.  [Sciagraphy.]  The  sectioa 
of  a  building  to  show  its  inside. 

S9i-a-graph'-ic,  S9i-a-graph'-ic-al,  «. 

[Eng.  3ciagraph(y) ;  -ic,  -ieal]   Of  orpertaining 
to  sciagrapliy  ;  done  by  sciagraphy. 

S9i-a-gr^ph'-ic-al-l^,  adv.  [Eng,  sda^ 
graphical;  -ly.]  In  "a  sciagraphical  manner; 
by  sciagraphy. 

S9i-ag -ra-ph^,  S9i-6g'-ra-ph3^,  s.  [Gr. 
TKiaypa^Ca  (skiagraphia),  from  o-Kta  (5/cia)  =  a 
shadow,  and  ypa^xa  (grapho)  =  to  describe,  to 
draw  ;  Pr.  sciagraphie.] 

1.  Art :  The  act  or  art  of  correctly  delineat- 
ing shadows  in  drawing ;  the  art  of  sketching 
obje^js  with  correct  shading. 

"  Let  thoae  who  are  delighted  with  tciagraphy  paiot 
out  .  .  .  these  ahadow-patriarche. "— ^ttf f«r ;  nohi 
War,  p.  111. 

2.  Arch.  :  The  profile  or  section  of  a  build- 
ing showing  its  inside  ;  a  sciagraph. 

3.  Astron. :  The  art  of  finding  the  hour  of 
the  day  or  night  by  the  shadow  of  the  sun, 
moon,  or  stars  ;  dialling. 

*  S9i-ani'-a-chy,  s.    [Sciomachy.] 

S9i-ar'-a,  s.  [Fem.  of  Gr.  a-Kiapo's  (skiaros)  = 
shady,  dark.] 

Entom.  :  A  genus  of  Mycetophilidse  (q.v.X 
The  larv33  of  Sciara  militaris,  the  Army  wonn, 
march  in  a  band  three  or  four  inches  broad, 
and  about  twel  ve  feet  long. 

*S9i-a-ther'-ic,  *  afi-a-ther'-ic-al. 
*  S9i-a-ter'-ic-al,  *  spi-o-ter'-ic-al.  a. 

[Gr.  iTieLa0Tqpas  (skiatheras)  =  a  sun-dial,  from 
a-Kid  (skia)  =  a  shadow,  and  ^pw  (thero)  =  to 
hunt.]     Pertaining  or  belonging  to  a  sun-diaL 

"  There  Were  also,  from  great  antiquity,  sciathericrd 
or  aun-dialfl."— flrouwe;  Vulgar  Krroura,  bk.  v.,  ch. 
xviii 

*  S9i-a-ther'-ic-al-ly,  ad-a.  [Eng.  sciather- 
ical;  -ly.]  In  a  sciatheric  manner  ;  by  means 
of  a  sun-dial. 

S9i-3.t'-ic,  *  Sfi-at'-ick,  a.  &  s.  [Fr.  sci- 
atique,  from  Low  Lat.  sciaticus,  a  corrupt,  of 
Lat.  ischiadicus  =  subject  to  gout  in  the  hip, 
from  Gr.  la-yiaBiKoi;  (ischiadiJcos)  =  subject  to 
pains  in  the  loins,  from  icrxta?  (ischias),  genifc. 
ttrxLttfios  (ischiados)=  pain  in  the  loins,  from 
luxCov  (ischion)  —  the  socket  in  which  the 
thigh-bone  turns ;  Sp.  ciatica.] 
A.  As  c 


1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  hip. 


2.  Affecting  the  hip. 
*  B.  As  suhst. :  The  sciatica  (q.v.). 
"Rack'd  with  sciaticks.  inartyr'd  with  the  stone." 
Pope  :  Satires,  Iv.  hi. 

sciatic-notch,  s. 

Anat. :  A  great  and  a  small  notch  in  the 
innominate  bone. 

S9i-at'-ic-a,  s.    [Sciatic] 

Pathol.  :  Acute  pain  produred  by  neuralgia 
following  the  course  of  the  great  sciatic  nerve, 
generally  in  only  one  limb.  It  extends  from 
tlie  sciatic  notch  down  the  posterior  surface 
of  the  thigh  to  the  popliteal  space,  or  even  to 
tlie  foot,  and  arises  from  pressure  on  the  nwra 
by  intestinal  accumulations,  or  from  tumours- 
inflammation,  ovcr-fatigiie,  exposure  to  cold 
and  wet,  or  rlicumatisin.  Tliere  are  often 
nocturnal  e'.acerbations  of  pain.  It  is  most 
common  from  fifty  to  sixty  years  of  age,  and 
may  continue  for  weeks  or  months.  Elec- 
tricity has  been  successfully  employed. 

"  Which  of  your  hips  has  the  moat  profound 
sciatica  f'Shakesp. :  Measure/or  Measure,  1.  2, 

Sfi-at'-ic-al,  a.     [Eng.  sciatic;  -al.]    Seiatio. 
"  The  sciatival  pains  are  diminishiiig  daily."— Z'imeft 
April  13, 1886. 

S9i-at'-ic-al-ly,   adv.     [Eng.   sciatical;  ■ly.l 
With  or  by  means  of  sciatica. 

S9i'-en9e,  s.   [Fr.,  from  Lat.  sdentia  =  science, 
knowledge,  from  sclens,  genit.  scientis,  )tr.  par. 
of  scio  =  to  know  ;  Sp.  dencUi ;  Port,  sciencia; 
Ital.  scieTizia,  sciema.] 
*  1.  Knowledge.    (Byron    Cain,  i.  1.) 


boU,  b6^ ;  po^t,  jd^l ;  cat,  9ell»  chorus,  9hin.  bengh ;  go,  gem ;  tbin,  this ;  sin,  as ;  expect,  Xenophon,  e^ist.    ph  =  £ 
•Olaiit  -tian  =  sh^a*   -tion,  -sion  =  shun;  -(ion,  -§ion  =  zhiin.   -oious,  -tlous,  -sious  =  shiis.   -ble,  -die,  &c  =  hel,  d^L 
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science— sointillant 


2.  Knowledge  amassed,  severely  tested,  co- 
ordinated, and  systematized,  specially  regard- 
ing those  wide  generalizations  called  "the  laws 
of  nature.  Herbert  Spencer  thus  classifies 
the  gcienoes  :  (1)  Abstract  sciences :  logic  and 
mathematics ;  (2)  Abstract  concrete  sciences  : 
mechanics,  chemistry,  physics,  &c.  ;  (3) 
O'ncrete  sciences:  astronomy,  geology,  U- 
oiogy,  sociology,  &c.  No  science  rests  on  a 
firmer  base  than  mathematics,  which,  being 
foimded  on  demonstrative  evidence,  may  be 
accepted  as  absolutely  true.  The  results  in 
logic,  which,  like  mathematics,  is  a  deductive 
science,  are  much  less  certain  ;  for  error  may 
creep  iuto  the  premises,  with  the  result  of 
vitiating  the  conclusion.  All  other  sciences 
are  to  a  large  extent  inductive.  These,  rest- 
ing only  on  probable  evidence,  are  not  really 
science,  or  knowledge,  in  the  strict  sense  of 
the  word,  but  continually  approach  nearer 
and  nearer  to  it,  as  scientific  methods  im- 
prove. The  sciences  vary  in  the  dis- 
tance they  have  moved  towards  perfection, 
astronomy  having  gone  far  forward  and  thera- 
peutics lagged  behind.  The  inductive  sciences 
may  be  divided  into  the  menial  and  the 
physical.  The  former  can  largely  be  studied 
by  reflection  on  our  own  mental  operations  ; 
the  latter  require  observation,  experiment, 
comparison  of  the  facts  obtained,  inductive 
and  deductive  reasoning,  the  whole  ending  in 
as  wide  generalization  as  the  ascertained 
facts  will  permit.  No  one  can  be  a  truly 
scientific  student  unless  he  considers  truth 
of  priceless  importance,  and  is  prepared  to 
sacrifice  all  preconceived  notions  and  care- 
fully elaborated  opinions,  wlienever  he  dis- 
covers them  to  be  erroneous.  No  expenditure 
of  money,  time,  or  even  life,  is  considered 
extravagant  if  the  sacrifice  be  made  for  the 
discovery  of  fresh  truth.  The  initial  stages 
in  the  evolution  of  the  several  sciences  are  to 
be  sought  in  a  remote  period  of  antiquity. 
Moral  science,  a  department  of  mental  science, 
reached  some  degree  of  maturity  first,  early 
man  desiring  to  ascertain  what  his  conduct 
should  be  to  his  fellows  and  to  his  God  or 
gods.  Mental  science,  or  the  investigation  of 
the  thinking  and  feeling  rainil,  came  next; 
but,  to  tliis  day,  has  made  but  slow  progress, 
and  is  still  far  from  certainty.  Physical 
science  had  really  commenced,  though  it  was 
in  its  i^T  fancy,  when  ancient  myths  of  observa- 
tion were  framed,  many  of  which  were  hypo- 
theses to  account  for  natural  pheaomena.  Its 
progress,  slow  till  the  eighteenth  century, 
has  since  then  been  increasingly  rapid.  Prior 
to  this,  tlie  gieatest  aih-ances  were  made  in 
astronomy  and  in  physics,  then  in  chem- 
istry, botany,  &e.  Geology  did  not  attract 
much  notice  till  the  beginning  of  the  nine- 
teenth cen  l;ury,  and  an  thropology,  comparative 
religions,  &c.,  not  till  its  second  half.  Though 
science  has  been  prosecuted  by  its  most 
earnest  cultivators  for  its  own  sake,  and  not 
for  the  beneficial  effects  which  the  discoveries 
will  have  on  mankind,  yet  those  discoveries 
have  ali'eady  helped  man  incalculably.  Rail- 
ways, ocean  steamers,  telegraphy,  gas,  &c.., 
all  resulted  from  scientific,  inquiry  turned 
to  practical  account. 

3.  Knowledge  regarding  any  one  depart>- 
ment  of  mind  or  matter,  co-ordinated,  ar- 
ranged, and  systematized :  as,  the  science  of 
botany,  of  geology,  &c. 

t  4.  Art  or  skill  derived  or  resulting  from 
precepts,  principles,  or  training ;  exceptional 
or  preeminent  skill. 

*  5.  One  of  the  seven  liberal  arts  :  grammar, 
rhetoric,  logic,  arithmetic,  music,  geometry, 
astronomy. 

"  Good  sense,  which  only  1b  the  gift  ol  Heaven, 
And  though  no  tcieiice,  fairly  worth  th»  seven.' 
Pope :  Moral  Huayi,  iv.  43. 

*  6.  An  object  of  study ;  a  branch  of  know- 
ledge. 

"  To  iDstnict  her  fully  in  those  sciences 
Whareof  I  know  she  in  not  Iguuriiot." 

Shakesp. :  Taming  of  t?u  Shrew,  ii. 

Tl  Science  is  the  result  of  general  laws,  and 
is  sometimes  called  theorj ,  as  correlative  with 
art.  Art  is  the  application  of  knowledge  to 
practice.  A  principle  of  science  is  a  rule  in 
.  art.  Science  is  knowledge ;  aii;  is  skill  in 
asing  it. 

^  (1)  Applied  science :  A  science  whose  laws 
are  employed  and  exemplified  in  dealing  with 
concrete  phenomena, 

(2)  Mental  and  Moral  science :  [Science,  2]. 

(3)  Natural  science:  [Natural], 

(4)  Physical  science :  [Science,  2], 


(5)  rftescicTice;  The  art  of  boxing;  pugilism. 
(Slang.) 

*  S9i'-en9e,  v.t.  [Science,  s.]  To  cause  to 
become  versed  in  science ;  to  make  skilled ; 
to  instruct. 

"  Deep  sclenc'd  \n  the  mazy  love 
Of  mad  philosophy." 

Pranci* :  Horace  ;  Odea,  i,  S4. 

*  S9i'-ent,  a.  [Lat.  sciens,  pr.  par.  of  5CM)=to 
know'.]    Knowing,  skilful. 

S9i-en'-ter,  adv.    [Lat.] 

Law:  Knowingly,  wilfully, 

*  S9i-en'-tial  (tl  as  sh),  a,  [Low  Lat.  scicti- 
tialis,  from  Lat,  sciewiia  =  science  (q.v.).] 
Pertaining  to  science ;  producing  science  or 
knowledge. 

"  But  first,  low  reverence  done,  as  to  the  power 
That  dwelt  within,  whose  presence  had  infused 
Into  the  plant  tdvntial  sap." 

MiUon  :  P.  L.,  Ix.  837. 

*  S9i-en-tif' -i-al,  a.  [Prob.  for  scientijuial.] 
Scientific.    {Hmuell :  Bodona's  Grove,  p.  11.) 

S9i-eil-tif'-ic,  a.  [Fr.  sdentifique,  from  Lat 
scientijicus,  from  sdentia  =  science,  and  facio 
to  make  ;  Sp.  dentijlco;  Ital.  scientijico.] 

1.  Pertaining  to  science ;  used  in  science. 

"  Voyages  and  travels,  when  not  obscured  hy 
tctentific  observationa.  are  a1  ways  delightful  to 
youthful  curiosity."— JTnox ;  Essay  14. 

2.  Endowed  with  a  knowledge  of  science ; 
well  versed  in  science. 

"  Such  is  the  youth  whose  identiflc  pate 
Class  honours,  medals,  fellowships  await." 

Byron  :  Hours  of  Idlenat ;  College  Bxttm. 

3.  Treating  of  or  devoted  to  science  :  as, 
a  scientific  treatise. 

4.  In  accordance  with  the  rules  or  prin- 
ciples of  science  :  as,  a  sd^niific  classification. 

5.  Extremely  or  remarkably  skilful. 

*  B9i-en-tif' -ic-al,  a.  [Eng.  scientific  ;  -oZ.] 
The  same  as  Scientific  (q.v.). 

"  The  volumes  of  scientifical  and  literary  societies 
or  academies  are  infinite.  —£nox;  Winter  Eveningi, 
even.  2. 

S9i-en-tif'-ic-al-l^,  adv.  [Eng.  sdentifical ; 
-ly.]  In  a  scientific  manner  ;  according  to  the 
rules  or  principles  of  science  ;  with  extreme 
skill. 

"It  Is  easier  to  believe  than  to  be  scientiflca7tff  in- 
etructed."— iocAa.'  Human  UnderttaTiding,  bk.  iv., 
ch.  iL 

S9i'-ent-ism,  s.  [Eng.  sderU;  -iem.]  The 
views  or  practice  of  scientists. 

^  Scientism  and  scientist  are  words  of  recent 
and  doubtful  formation. 

Sci'-ent-ist,  s.  [Eng.  sdent ;  -ist.]  One  who 
is  versed  in  or  devoted  to  science  ;  one  skilled 
in  a  particular  science ;  a  scientific  person  ;  a 
savant. 

"  ataflS  of  icientitts  attached  to  various  adminis- 
trative departments  of  the  State." — Daily  Telegraph, 
Rept.  10, 18S5. 

sci'-li9-et,  conj.  [Lat.]  To  wit,  videlicet 
namely.     (Generally  contracted  to  ^l.  or  sc.) 

S9il'-la»  8.  [Lat.,  from  Gr.  o-KiAAa  (sfeiZZa)  =:  a 
squill.] 

Bot. :  Squill ;  the  typical  genus  of  Scilleae 
(q.v.).  Flowers  racemose  or  corymbose ; 
perianth  with  six  spreading  segments,  de- 
ciduous, on  a  leafless  scape  without  a  spathe  ; 
bract  membranaceous  or  obsolete.  Known 
sppcies  about  sixty,  chiefly  from  Europe  and 
western  Asia.  ScUla  maritima  or  Urginea  ScillOy 
the  ofiicinal  squill,  is  used  in  medicine  as  a 
diuretic  and  expectorant.  The  bulbs  of  S. 
hyacintkoides  are  used  in  India  as  a  substitute 
for  Squill  (q.v.).  They  are  given  also  for 
strangury  and  fever  in  horses.  The  bulbs  of 
B.  indica  and  8.  maritima,  also  Indian  species, 
are  nauseous  and  acrid.  They  are  emetiCj 
purgative,  expectorant,  and  diuretic,  according 

,    IX}  the  doses. 

S9il'-le-ee,  s.  pL  [Lat.  scUl(a) ;  Lat.  fern.  pi. 
adj.  suff.  -ecB.] 

Bot. :  A  tribe  of  Liliaceie.  Fruit  dry,  cap- 
sular ;  root  bulbous.  Sometimes  merged  in 
the  Liliese  (q.v.). 

S^'-lit-in,  a.  [Mod.  Lat.  sciU(a)  (mar)it(vma) ; 
-in.] 

Chem. :  The  active  ingredient  of  Scllla  mari- 
tima, obtained  by  treating  a  decoction  of  the 
bulbs  with  acetate  of  lead,  and  agitating  the 
filtrate  with  purified  animal  charcoal  which 


absorbs  the  scillitin,  and  gives  it  up  again  to 
boiling  alcohol.  It  is  left  on  evaporation  as 
an  amorphous  neutral  mass,  having  a  bitter- 
sweet taste.  Taken  internally,  it  causes 
vomiting  and  purging.  It  has  not  yet  been 
obtained  in  the  pure  state. 

sgim'-i-tar,  s9im'~i-ter,  *  S9im'-e-tar, 

•  S9ym-i-tar,  •  sem'-i-tar,  *  smy-ter, 

*  Cim-e-ter,  s.  [Fr.  dmeterre,  a  corrupt,  of 
Pers.  sKimshir,  shamshir  =  a  sword,  a  sabre, 
from  sham  =  a 
nail,  and  sJUr  = 
a  lion ;  Sp.  cimt- 
tarra;  Ital.  sdmi- 
tarra,  sdmitara,} 

1.  Lit.:  An  oriental  sword,  the  blade  of 
which  is  single-edged,  short,  much  curved, 
and  heaviest  toward  the  top. 

"  He  dies  upon  my  scimitar't  sharp  polnL" 

Shakesp.  :  Titus  Anii/ronicut,  It.  X 

*  2.  Fig. :  Any  arm  or  weapon. 

"  When  Winter  wields 
His  icy  seimitar,"       Wordsworth  :  Mitcetl.  Pieon. 

scimitar-pod,  ■■<. 

Bot. :  The  legume  of  EntatJa  scandfins. 

scimitar-shaped,  a.    [AaNAciFORM.] 

S9in'-9i-d89,  8.  pL    [Lat.  scinc(;us);  fem.  pL 
adj.  sufi".  -idoB.} 

Zool. :  Skinks ;  an  extensive  family  of 
smooth-scaled  Lizards,  frequenting  dry  and 
stony  places,  and  almost  universally  dis- 
tributed, being  absent  only  from  the  Arctic 
and  Antarctic  zones.  It  comprises  three 
distinct  forms:  (1)  Snake-like;  (2)  with  a 
single  pair  of  limbs ;  (3)  lacertiform,  as 
Bcincus.  Entire  body  covered  with  rounded 
imbricate  scales,  quincuncially  arranged; 
liead  with  symmetrical  shield,  eyelids  de- 
veloped;  nostrils  behind  the  rostnil  shield; 
tongue  short,  with  a  notch  in  front.  The 
family  has  different  limits  as.signed  by 
different  authoi-s.  Wallace  puts  the  genera 
at  sixty,  and  the  species  at  300.    [Skike.] 

S9in'-€Sid,  a.  &  s.    [SciNCoiD.£.] 

A.  As  adj.  :  Belonging  to,  or  characterlstie 
of  the  family  Scincidre  or  Scincoidse. 

B.  As  subst. :   Any    lizard    of  the  family 

Scincidse  or  Scincoidse. 


t  scin-coi'-dsa,  s.  pi.  [Lat  scinc(us),  and 
Gt.  elSos  (eidos)  =  form.] 

Zool. :  An  approi:imate  synonym  of  Scin- 
cidse. With  the  ZonuridEe  it  forms  the  sub- 
order Brevilingues  or  Pachyglossa. 

89m-c^'-de-an,  a.  [Mod.  lja.t.  sGinco%d(ce) ; 
Bug.  suff.  -ean.]  The  same  as  Scinooid,  A. 
(q.v.). 

"  All  the  Scincoideuit  Lizards  have  the  body  covered 
by  Bimi^r ac&lea."— McitoUon:  Zoologj/ led.  1878),  p.  626. 

S9m'-CUS»  5.     [Lat.,  from  Gr.  o-KtyKo^  (sJcing- 

/cos).] 

Zool. :  Skink ;  the  typical  genus  of  the 
family  Scincidse,  with  two  species  from  North 
Africa  amd  Syria.    [Adda.] 

S9ill-dap'-Slis,  s.  [Gr.  o-KivSai^ds  (skindapsos) 
=  an  ivy-like  plant.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Calleae,  akin  to  Potho^ 
Scrambling  plants,  with  perforated  or  pin- 
nate  leaves.  The  fruit  of  SciTidapsTis  ofitcin- 
alis,  cut  in  pieces  and  dried,  is  used  in  India 
as  a  stimulant,  a  diaphoretic,  an  anthelmintic, 
an  aromatic,  and  a  carminative. 

*  S9in'-dar-ize,  v.t.  [Lat.  scindo  =  to  cau) 
To  break  to  pieces.  (AshmoU:  Thtatmm 
Chemicum  Brit.j  p.  415.) 

S9in]E, «.     [Lat.  scincva,'] 

1.  A  skink. 

2.  A  cast  calf.    (Prov.) 

*  89mque  (que  as  Jl\  s.    [Brink.) 

S9m'-til-la,  5.  [Lat.  =  a  spark.]  A  spark,  « 
glimmer,  a  tittle ;  the  least  particle :  as.  There 
is  not  a  scintilla  of  evidence  against  him. 

S9m'-til-lant,  a.  [^At.  scintillans,  pr.  par.  of 
scintilh  =  to  throw  out  sparks;  scintilla  =  & 
spark.]  Emitting  sparks  or  fine  igneous  par- 
tides;  sparkling, 

"  Who  cau  view  the  pointed  raya 
That  from  black  eyes  tcintiHant  blaze?" 

Oreen  :  Spleen,  ait 


f&te,  fSit,  f^e,  amidst,  what,  iSll,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  thSre;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  maHne;  go,  poti 
or,  wore,  wgU,  worlc,  whd,  son ;  mate,  cub,  cure,  ^nite,  cur,  rule,  SuU ;  try,  Syrian.    »,  oe  =  e ;  ey  =  a ;  qu  =  kw« 


scintillate— sciuridse 
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a^in'-til-latd,  v.i.  [Lat.  sdntillatusy  pa.  par. 
of  sdntlllo  =  to  throw  out  sparks.] 

1.  To  emit  sparks  or  tine  igneous  particles. 

2.  To  sparkle,  to  twinkle,  as  the  fixed  stars. 

S9in-til-la'-tion,  s.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  sdntil- 
utio}ieM,  at'-cud.  of  scintlUatio,  from  scintillo 
=  to  scintillate  (q.v.) ;  Ital.  scintillaeione.] 

1.  The  act  of  emitting  sparks  or  fine  igneous 
part.ii:les  ;  a  sparkling. 

"  For  these  scintillntious  are  not  the  acconaion  o( 
the  HjT,  upon  the  collision  o(  two  liard  budiea," — 
Browne:  Vulgar  Errotira,  bk.  ii.,  ch.  i, 

2.  The  twinkling  or  tremulous  motion  of 
the  light  of  the  fixed  stars. 

"  They  seemed  to  emulate  ao  many  little  stare  In  a 
cloudless  but  dark  uight,  aud  continued  this  scintilla- 
tiin  longer  than  one  would  have  expected."— Aoufs; 
^Vo^hs,  Iv.  A1A. 

3.  A  flash,  a  spark. 

"  Some  acintillationt  of  Proroethean  fire,"* 
,  Cowper :  To  his  Father.    (TraoB.) 

*  sji-og'-ra-phy,  s.    [Sciaobaphy.] 

B^i'-o-li^m,  ».  [Lat.  sciolus  =  Sk  smatterer, 
dimin.  ft-om  scius=.  knowing ;  scio  =  to  know.] 
A  smattering  of  knowledge  on  any  subject, 
combined  with  hollow  pretence  to  the  posses- 
sion of  more. 

"  It  is  the  triumph  of  acienttflc  statesmanship  over 
effeminate  tcioli»in."~Dady  Telegraph,  Dec.  4,  1876. 

Syl-o-list,  s.  [Sciolism.]  One  who  knows 
many  things  snperticiully  ;  a  smatterer, 

"  A  marginal  gloss,  made  by  some  ignorant  tciolitt.'" 
—  Waterland:   IKorAj.  v.  166. 

B91-6-Ust'-ic,  a.  [Eng.  sciolist;  -ic]  Of  or 
pertaining  to  sciolism  or  sciolists  ;  superficial. 

*  S9i'-6-l0US,  a.  [Sciolism.]  Of  or  pertain- 
ing to  sciolism  or  sciolists ;  having  a  super- 
ficial knowledge. 

"  I  could  wish  these  sciolout  zelotlnts  had  more 
Judgment." — ffowell:  Letters,  hk.  iii.,  let.  8. 

*  sfi-om'-a-chs^,  *  s9i-£im'-a-clLy,  s.  [Gr. 

tTKiatiaxLo.  (skiamuchia),  fnun  axla  (skia)  =  a 
shadow,  and  /jlo-xt}  (macli£)  =  &  battle;  Fr. 
sciamachie.]  A  fighting  with  a  shadow ;  a 
vain  or  futile  combat. 

"  To  avoid  this  aciomachif,  or  imaginary  comb.^t 
with  v/oriia."— Cowley  :  Qovei"nment  of  Oliver  Cromweli. 

*  s$l'  -  o  -  m^n  -  5y,  s.  [Gr.  itkLo.  (skid)  =  a 
shadow,  and  fiavreCa  (w tnteia)  =■  divm&tiOQ, 
prophecy.]    Divination  by  shadows. 

S9i'-on,  *  si'-6n,  *  ci-on,  *  sy-on,  *  cy-un, 
*  Si-oun,  s.  [Ft.  scion  =  a  scion,  a  slioot,  a 
twig,  from  scier  =  to  cut,  to  saw,  from  Lat. 
seco=  to  cut.] 

1.  Lit.:  A  shoot  or  twig;  especially  one 
taken  for  the  purpose  of  being  grafted  upon 
some  other  tree  or  for  planting  ;  a  cutting. 

"  [The  elder  treej  will  grow  of  sions  and  impes  even 
as  tne  poplar." — P.  Bolland:  Plirtie,  bit.  vi.,  ch.  xx, 

2.  Fig. :  A  descendant,  a  child,  an  heir. 

B^l-op'-tic,  S9i-6p'-tric,  a.  [Gr.  a-Kia  (skia) 
=  a  shadow,  and  oTrro/xai  (optomai)  =  to  see.] 
Of  or  pertaining  to  the  camera  obscura,  or 
to  tlie  art  of  exhibiting  luminous  images  in  a 
darkened  room. 

scioptic-ball,  scloptric-ball,  s.     A 

perforated  globe  of  wood  containing  the  lens 
of  a  camera  obscura,  fitted  with  an  appendage 
hy  means  of  wliich  it  is  capable  of  being 
turned  on  its  centre  to  a  small  extent  in  any 
direction  like  the  eye.  It  may  be  fixed  at  an 
aperture  in  a  window  shutter,  and  is  used  for 
pnitiucing  images  in  a  darkened  room. 

B^i-op'-ti-con,  s.  [SoioPTic]  A  form  of 
magic  lantern  invented  in  America,  the  first 
to  employ  a  two-wicked  paraffin  lamp.  Since 
its  introduction,  three,  four,  and  five  wicks 
have  been  employed. 

S9i-dp'-tics,  s.  [Sciopnc]  The  art  or  pro- 
cess of  exhibiting  luminous  images,  especially 
tliose  of  external  objects,  in  a  darkened  room, 
by  means'  of  lenses,  &c. 

S9i'-dte,  S9i'-6t,  a.  &  s.    [See  def.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Of  or  pertaining  to  Scio,  an 
island  in  the  ^gian  Sea,  or  to  its  inhabitants. 

B.  As  subst. :  A  native  or  inhabitant  of  Scio. 

sgi-o-ther'-ic,  a.  [Sciatheric]  Of  or  per- 
taining to  sun-dials. 

sciotheric-telescope,  s. 

Dialing :  A  horizontal  dial  with  a  telescope 
attached  to  it.  I 


BCiV-e  fa'-9i-as  (ov  c  as  sh),  phr.    [Lat.] 
Law:   A  writ  to  enforce  the  execution  of 
judgments,  patents,  or  matters  of  record,  or 
to  vacate,  quash,  or  annul  them.     It  is  often 
abbreviated  to  sci.  fa. 

*  S9ire'-wyte,  s.  [Mid.  Eng.  sdre  =  shire, 
and  layte.]  The  annual  tax  formerly  paid  to 
the  sherlir  for  holding  the  assizes  and  county 
courts. 

*s9i-r6c',    *  S9i-roc'-cd,   *sx-rocc',  ». 

[Sirocco.] 

scir'-pe-se,  s.  pi.     [Lat.  scirpus ;  fem.  pi.  adj. 
suff.  -etc.] 
Bot. .-  A  tribe  of  Cyperaceae  (q.v.). 

scir'-piis,  3.  ['La.t.=  Scirpus  lacitstris.]  (See 
def.) 

Bot.  :  The  typical  genus  of  Scirpeae(q.v.). 
Spikelets  solitary,  fascicled,  or  many-flowered, 
glumes  imbricated  on  all  sides  ;  hypngynous 
bristles  six  or  fewer;  style  deciduous;  fruit 
compressed  or  trigonous.  Known  species 
about  fifty,  widely  diffused.  S.  lacuatris  and 
other  species  are  sometimes  used  like  rushes 
for  making  chair  bottoms,  baskets,  &c.  Its 
root  is  astringent  and  diuretic.  The  tubers 
of  S.  dubiiis  are  eaten  in  India,  as  those 
of  S.  tuherosiLs  are  in  China,  where  they  are 
cultivated.  The  latter  is  cultivated  in  India  as 
a  source  of  starch.  S.  mayiiiinus  grows  exteu- 
sively  along  the  shores  of  the  Baltic.  The 
species  of  Scirpus  are  ordinarily  known  as 
bulrushes,  a  name  which  they  bear  in  common 
with  species  of  the  genus  Typha, 

t  scir-rho'-sia,  a.    [Scibrhus.] 

SCir-rhos'-i-ty,  s.     [Eng.  schirrous ;  •Uy.'\ 
Med. :  The  quality  or  state  of  being  scir- 
rhous ;  a  scirrhus. 

"The  difficulty  of  swallowing  and  breathing,  occa- 
sioned by  schirrosities  of  the  glands.  Is  not  to  be  cured 
any  otherwise  tbau  by  extirpation." — Arbuthnot:  On 
Diet,  ch.  ilL 

scir'-rhoiis,  *  skir'-rous,  a.     [Scirrhcs.] 
Proceeding  from,  or  of  the  nature  of  scirrhus ; 
resembling  a  scirrhus  ;  liard,  indurated. 
"  As  sharp  corrosiTes  to  the  ichirrhnus  flesh." 

Jaffo:  Edge-nUl,  bk.  iiL 

scir'-rhus,  t  scir-rho'-sis,  s.  [Mod.  Lat.. 
from  Gr.  o-Ktpos  (nkiros)  =  a  hardened  swelling 
or  tumour.] 

PatJiol. :  Hard  cancer,  occurring  in  the 
breast,  tongue,  &c. 

"  Such  a  thing  breeds  in  men  upon  the  hardnessi  oi 
liver  or  spleene.  which  the  phyaieiana  call  aairrhus.' 
—P.  Holland  ■  Plinie,  bit.  vi.,  ch.  xv. 

Scir'-roid,  a.  [Eng.  scirr(us);  -md.)  Re' 
semblin>i  scirrhus. 

*  scir-ros'-i-ty,  s.    [Scirrhosity.) 

*  S5is-9i-ta'-ti0ll,  s.  [Lat.  sdscitatio,  fmrr 
sciscitatus,  pa.  par.  of  sciscitor=tc  inquire, 
from  scisco  =  to  begin  to  know  ;  scic  =  tc 
know.]  The  act  of  inquiring;  inquiry  de 
mand. 

*  89130,  v.i.  [Lat.  scissus,  pa.  par.  of  sciridc  = 
to  cut.]    To  cut. 

"  The  wicked  steal  acited  deep  in  his  right  side." 

*  S9i§'-i^ar§,  «.  pL    [Scissors.] 

scis'-sel,  s.    [ScissiLE,  a.] 

Metal-working : 

1.  Clippings  of  metallic  plates. 

2.  Remainder  of  plates  after  planchets  liav( 
been  punched  therefrom  for  coin. 

*  S9iS-Bi-bl©,  a.  [SciSE.]  Capable  ol  being 
cut  or  divided  by  a  sharp  instrument. 

"The  differences  ol  impressible,  and  not  impresa- 
Ible;  flgurable,  and  not  figurable ;  ui'i'ildable,  and 
not  mouldable  ;  iciiiiftie,  and  not  iciaaibi'^"— Bacon  : 
Nat.  Hiat.,  \  846. 

B9is'-Sil,  a.      [SCISSEL.] 

*  S9is'-sile*  a.  [Lat.  scissilis,  from  acissits, 
pa,  par.  of  sdndo  =  to  cut ;  Fr.  acissi/e.] 
Capable  of  being  cut ;  scissible. 

"Animal  fat  is  a  sort  of  araphiblous  suhstanco  ;  It  Is 
aHssUe  like  a  solid."— vlrfi««hno( .'  Nature  of  AlimentM, 
ch,  Ti. 

S91S'-Sile,  «.      [SCISSEL.] 

*  S9iss'-idn  (ss  as  zh),  s.  [Ft.,  from  Lat. 
scissiotieni,  accus.  of  scissio  =  a  cutting,  from 
scissus,  pa.  par.  of  sci7ido  =  to  cut.]    The  act 


of  cutting  or  dividing  with  an  edged  instrQ> 
nieiit;  division,  cut. 

*  S9i5'-§dr,  v.t  [Scissors.]  To  cut  with 
scissois  ;  to  prepare  with  the  help  of  scissora. 

scissor-bills,  d.  pi.     [Skimmer.] 

scissor-bird,  scissortail,  s 

Ornith. ;  Milvulus  tyrannus  (or  forjlcatus),  a 
native  of  Central  America,  occasionally  stray- 
ing to  the  United  States.  The  body  is  only 
about  four  inches  long,  but  the  two  exterior 
feathers,  which  can  be  opened  and  shut  like  a 
pair  of  scissors,  are  at  least'  ten  inches  in 
length,  whilst  those  in  the  centre  are  not 
more  than  two  and  a  half  inches  Heitd  and  j 
cheeks  deep  black  ;  crest  yellow  :  back  ash- ' 
gray;  uuder-surface  white;  qnillh.  wing- 
covers,  and  rump  blackish-brown  edgen  wiUi 
gray.  They  live  chiefly  on  insects  but  they 
also  pui'sue  and  devour  small  biids. 

scissor-tail,  s.     [Scissor -bird.] 

scissor-tooth,  s.    [Sectoriau] 

s^\^'-^oT^t  *  S9i^'-§arf ,  *  cis-sers,  *  sl»- 
oures»    *  cys-owre,   *  siz-ars,    s.   pL 

[O.  Fr.  cisoures ;  Fr.  ciseaux,  pi,  of  ciseau.  for- 
merly cisel  =  a  chisel ;  prob.  from  the  same 
base  as  Lat.  seco=  to  cut.]  [Chisel.]  A  cut- 
ting instrument  ccmsisting  of  twc  poitiona 
pivoted  tOf^therand  having  blades  which  cut 
from  opposite  siues  against  an  object  placed 
between  them  Frequently  spoken  of  as  a 
pair  of  scissors 

"  My  master  preachet  patience  tf  hln..  and  thf  while 
Uifl  man  wibb  aciaaori  nick»  him  foi  a  fool.' 

ShaKeafi. :  Corned}'  q'  Errort  v. 

H  Scissors  and  paste  :  An  expressior.  signify- 
ing hasty  aud  ind.scriminate  compilation,  aa 
distinguished  Irom  original  literal^  work. 
Also  used  ic  the  sense  of  pnnting  previously 
published,  as  distinct  from  origina"  matter. 
The  expression  probably  originated  Ik  &  news- 

f taper-office  where  paragraphs  are  cat  out 
roni  excliangeg  and  pasted  on  piecee  ot  paper 
tc  be  sent  tc  the  compositors. 

*  S9iss  -urc  (ss  as  zb),  s.  [Lat  scissura,  from 
scissus.  pa.  par.  of  scindo  =  tc  cut,] 

1.  Lit.  :  A  iongitudina]  opening  in  s  body 
made  by  cutting:  a  cleft,  p  cut  a  fissure. 

"The  broach  aeemr  lik*  the  acissu~et  anc  ruptnreti 
ol  an  eartliquukb  "—Decaj  of  Piety. 

2.  Fig.  :  A  rupture,  s  split  s  di'isicn- 

"Tc  thii  sect  ma;  be  iraj>ui.e^  al.  tnc  $ciaturet  that 
hfi't  happeiitiL  in  Chrwliaiutr.'  —SoweU :  Lettera, 
bk  ill.  let  b 

S9i3-su-rel  -la^  ?.  fDlmin.  from  Lat.  scissura 
=  a  rending  a  cieft.i 

Zool  (S  Pala'oni.  :  Tlu  typical  genus  cf  &cis 
surellinsE  (q.v.)  Sncli  minute  tlim.  not 
pearly  :  body  whorl  large  spur  smali.  surface 
striatea.  aperture  operciilatt  rouiidcd.  the 
adult  with  s  slit  in  the  side.  Knowc  recent 
species  five,  from  Britain,  the  Meciierrahcan, 
&c.  ;  fossil  four,  from  the  Tertiary, 

S9is-Sil-rei-ll'-ll0e,  s  -pi.     [Mod.  Lat.  scissu- 

Tell(a),  Lat  fem.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -ina.] 
Zooi. :  A  sub-family  of  Haliotidse.    (Tate.) 

1  S9i-ta-m'in'-e-30»  *  S9i-tani'-iii-a,  s.  pi 

'Lat.  scitain{enta)  =  delicate  food,  dainties; 
fen.,  pi.  adj.  suff.  -inem,  or  neut.  -ina.] 

Botany : 

t  1.  (0/  the  form  scitaminese) :  The  same  as 
Zinoiberacej£  (q.v.). 

"2.  (OJtluform  scitamina) :  The  third  order 
in  ijinnaeus's  Natural  System  (1751).  Geneia, 
Musa.  Canua,  Amoinum,  .Sic. 

a9i-ta-miii'-e-oiis,  a.  [Mod.  I^it  scita- 
minelce) ;  Eng.  adj.  sull.  -ous.]  Pertaining  o* 
belonging  to  the  ScitamincEe  (q.v,). 

S9i-ur'-a -viis,  s.  [I^at.  sciur(us)  =  a  squirrel, 
and  avus  =  an  ancestor.] 

Palocont.  :  A  genns  of  Scinridfe,  with  three 
species,  allied  to  the  type-genus,  fioni  the 
Eocene  of  Wyoming. 

sci-iir'-i-dro,  s.  pU  [Lat  8ciw(us) ;  fem.  pi. 
adj.  suff.  -idcB.] 

1.  Zool. :  A  family  of  Sciuromorpha  (q.v.), 
containing  the  Ti-ueSquirrels.FlyingSquirrels, 
and  Marmots.  Arboreal  or  terrestrial  rodents, 
with  cylindrical,  hairy  tails ;  molars  rooted, 
tubercular.  Absent  only  from  the  Australian 
region.  There  are  two  sub-families,  Arctomy^ 
inae  and  Sciurina;  (q.v.). 

2.  PaUsont. :  They  appear  in  the  Eocene. 


hSh,  bo^ ;  poiit,  J6^1 ;  cat,  9011,  chorus,  jhin,  ben^h ;  go,  gem ;  tbin,  this ;  sin,  af ;  expect.  Xenophon,  e^ist.     ing. 
-elan. -tiau  =  Shan,    -tlon, -slon  =  shiin ; -tioa, -gion  =  zhun.   -cious. -tious. -slous  =  shus.    -ble, -die,  &c.  =  bel,  doL 
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i^-U-n -n»,  s.  pi  [Lat.  sciuiius) ;  fem.  pi. 
adj.  suff.  -iTice.] 

1.  Zool. ;  True  Squirrels ;  the  typical  sub- 
family of  Sciuridae  (q.v.),  with  the  same  dis- 
tribution. Form  slender,  tail  long  and  hairy. 
There  are  four  genera  :  Sciurus,  Pteromys, 
Taniias,  and  Xerus. 

2.  PalcBOTit. :  [ScniBUs]. 
89i'-u-rine,  a.  &  $.    [Sciurina] 

A.  As  adj. :  Pertaining  to  or  having  the 
nature  of  the  squirrels. 

B.  As  subst, :  Any  individual  of  the  Sciu- 
ridae  (q.v.X 

Sfi-ur-o-mor'-plia,  «.  pL    [Gr.  <neioupof 

(skUmros)  =  a  squirrel*  and  A^op'^'i  (jnorphe)  = 
form.] 

Zool  :  A  group  of  Bodentia  simplidderUataf 
with  four  families :  Anomaluridae,  Sciurid», 
Heptodontida,  and  Caatoridae. 
1 89i-9-rop'-ter-Ti8,  s.  [Gr.  o-Ki'oupos  (skio- 
uroj)  :=  a  squirrel,  and  irr^pvf  (pteruxj  =  a 
wing.] 

Zool. :  Flying  Squirrels ;  a  genus  of  Sciuridse. 
more  frequently  merged  in  Pteromys  (q.v.), 
with  numerous  species  widely  distributed. 
Of  American  species  the  most  common  is  the 
Assapan,  S.  volucella,  abundant  from  the  Gulf 
to  Canada.  The  genus  is  akin  to  Pteromys 
(q.v.),  and  has  a  similar  patagium,  but  the  tail 
ia  flat,  and  the  long  hairs  thereon  are  arranged 
In  two  rowa. 

■^-iir'-us,  8.  [Gr.  o-fttovpo;  (shUywros)  =  a 
squirrel  (q.v.).] 

1.  Zool. :  The  type-genus  of  Sciurinse,  with 
the  range  of  the  family ;  species  very  numer- 
ous.   No  cheek-pouches  or  patagium. 

2.  Pakeont. :  From  the  Upper  Eocene  of 
Europe  and  the  Post-pliocene  of  NorUi  Ame- 
rica. 

•9late,  s.  4^v.    [Slate,  s.  &  v.] 

Svla'-ter,  s.  [P.  L.  Sclater,  M.A.,  Ph.D., 
F.R.3.,  Secretary  to  the  Zool.  Soc,  London.] 
(See  compound.) 

Sclater's  hornbill,  s. 

Ornith. :  Bycanistes  subcyU7idrioa», 

*  80laun-dre,  s.    [Slandeb.] 

Scl^v,  Sclave,  &.    [Slav.] 

Scla-v6'-ni-an,  Sla-von-ic,  a.  (Slavo- 
nian, Slavonic] 

Sclavonlan-grebe,  s, 

Ornith.  :  Podiceps  comutiis,  called  also  the 
Du.sky  and  Horned  Grebe.  Tt  is  an  occasional 
winter  visitor  to  Britain. 

*  sclen-dre,  u..    [Slender.] 

BCler-,  pref.    [Sclero-.] 

flCler'-a-gog-y,  s.  [Pref.  scUr-,  and  Gr.  ayiyr) 
(agof/e)  =  a 'leading  ;  ayw  (ayd)  =  to  lead.]  A 
word  used  by  ascetics  to  express  a  severe 
handling  of  the  body ;  severe  discipline  or 
mortification  of  the  body. 

"Xot  our  reformation,  but  our  slothfuluesa,  doth 
Indlapose  us,  that  we  let  otbers  run  faster  tlian  we  in 
temperiince,  iu  chastity,  iu  aderagogy,  as  it  ifi  called." 
— Hacket :  Life  ef  WUliams,  pL  iL,  p.  51. 

SOler'-antli,  s.    [Scleranthus.] 

Bot.  {PL) :  The  Sclerantliacese  (q.v.). 

8Cler-an-tha'-9e-s9,  a.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  sdler- 
anth(%ts):  Lat.  fem.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -acece.] 

Bot. :  Scleranths ;  an  order  of  Perigynous 
Exogens,  alliance  Daplinales.  Small,  incon- 
spicuous herbs,  witli  opposite,  exstipulate 
leaves ;  minute,  axillary,  sessile  flowers ;  a  four- 
or  flve-tonthed  calyx  with  a  stiff  tube ;  no 
petals,  and  one  to  ten  stamens  ;  styles  two  or 
one;  emarginate  ovary  simple,  superior,  one- 
seeded,  tlie  seed  hanging  from  a  slender  cnrd 
rising  from  the  base  of  the  ovary  ;  seed-vessel 
a  membranous  utricle  within  the  hardened 
calyx.  Found  in  temperate  climates.  Known 
genera  four,  species  fourteen.    (Lindhy.) 

SCler-an'-thiis,  5.  [Pref.  scler-,  and  Gr. 
avSo^  (antltos)  =  a  flower.] 

Bot. :  Knawel,  the  typical  genus  of  Sc'er- 
anthaceae  {q.  v.).  Flowers  in  cymes  or  fascicles ; 
calyx  five-cleft;  pet.ils  none;  stamens  ten, 
five,  or  more  often  abortive  or  wanting  ;  styles 
two.  Two  species  are  British,  Scleranthus 
u/iiinus,  the  Annual,  and  S.  perennis,  the  Per- 
ennial Knawel. 


SCler'-e-ae,  s.  pi    [Mod.  Lat.  scler{id) ;  Lat. 
fem.  pi.  a(y.  sutf.  -ece.] 
Bot. :  A  tribe  of  Cyperaceae. 

scler'-e-ma,  o.    [Scleroma.] 

scler-en-^e-pha -li-a.  s.    [Pref.  scler-^  and 
Gr.  €YKe0aAos  (fingkephalos)  =  the  brain.] 
Pathol. :  Induration  of  the  brain. 

scler-en'-chj^-ma,  s.  [Pref.  scler-,  and  Gr. 
iyxvfia  {engchumay=  an  infuyion.] 

1.  Bot. :  Mittenius's  name  for  the  thickened 
parenchyma  and  prosenchyma  found  in  ferns 
and  other  vascular  cryptogams. 

2,  Zool. :  The  calcareous  tissue  of  a  coral. 

8Cler-et'-in-ite,  s.  [Pref.  scle(r)-,  Gr.  pr}TCvri 
(rh^tine)  =  resin  ;  sutf.  -ite  (Afin.).] 

Min. :  A  resin  occurring  in  pea-like  bodies 
iu  the  coal  measures  of  Wigan.  Hardness,  3 ; 
sp.  gr.  1'136;  colour,  black,  in  thin  splinters 
by  transmitted  light,  reddish-brown ;  lustre, 
brilliant ;  fracture,  conchoidal ;  brittle.  Com- 
pos. :  carbon,  77*05  ;  hydrogen,  8*99  ;  oxygen, 
10-28 ;  ash,  3-68  =  100. 

SCler'-i-a,  s.  [Gr.  (rKKupos  (sklsros)  =  dry- 
ness.] 

Bot. :  The  typical  genus  of  Sclereie  (q.v.). 
Known  species  149,  chiefly  from  sub-tropical 
countries.  The  root  of  Scleria  litltosperma  is 
supposed  iu  India  to  be  of  use  in  nephritis. 

8Cler-i'-ai.-sis»  s.  [Mod.  Lat.,  from  Gr.  o-icXTjpia 
(skleria)  =  hardness.] 
PcUhol. :  Any  hard  tumour  ©r  induration. 

SCler'-ite,  s.  [Gr.  <TKknpK  (skleros)  =  hard  ; 
Eng.  sutf.  -ite.] 

Zool.  (PI.) :  Calcareous  spicules  in  the  soft 
tissues  of  the  Gorgonidae.  They  sometimes 
project,  rendering  the  surface  of  the  cceuo- 
sarc  rough  and  prickly. 

SCler-6-,  pref.  [.Gr.  o-icAijp6ff  (skleros)  =  dry, 
hard.]    Dry,  hard. 

scler'-o-base,  scler-o-ba'-sis, ».  [Sclero- 
basica.] 

Comp.  Anat. :  An  epidermic  stem-like  coral- 
lum ;  specif.,  that  of  the  Sclerobasica  (q.v.), 

SCler-6-ba'-sic,  a.  [Sclerobasica.]  Of, 
belonging  to,  or  resembling  the  Sclerobasica ; 
possessing  a  sclerobase  (q.v.). 

SCler-o-ba'-si-ca^  s.pl.  [Mod.  Lat.,  from 
Gr.  uKATjpds  (skleros)  =  hard,  stiff,  and  jSdtTiy 
(basis)  ^=  a  pedestal.] 

1.  Zool. :  Black  Corals,  a  sub-order  of  Zoan- 
tharia  (q.v.).     [Cohal,  s.  ^  (1).] 

2.  Pakeont. :  They  commence  in  the  Miocene. 

SOler'-o-Glase,  s.  [Pref.  sclero-,  and  Gr.  K\dtn^ 

(klasis)  —  a  fracture ;  Ger.  skleroklas.] 

Min. :  The  same  as  Sartorite  and  Dufre- 
NOYSiTE  (q.v.). 

scler'-o-derm,  s.  [Soleroderml]  Any  fish 
of  the  family  Sclerodenni  (q.v,). 

"The  Scleroderms  may  be  divided  into  three  very 
natural  groups," — Ounther :  Study  of  Fishes,  p.  685. 

scler-o-der'-ma,  s.    [Sclerodermata.] 
Pathol. :  Induration  of  the  cellular  tissue. 

SCler-o-der'-mg.-ta,  s.  pi.  [Pref.  sclero-,  and 
Gr.  &€pfia  (derma)  =  skin.] 

1.  Zool. :  Hexacorolla ;  a  sub-order  of  Zoan- 
tharia  (q.v.).  They  possess  a  corallum  par- 
tially or  wholly  developed  within  the  tissues 
of  the  polypes  themselves,  not  consisting  of 
scattered  spicules,  the  parts  being  generally 
disposed  in  multiples  of  six.  The  actinosoma 
may  be  simple  (consisting  of  a  single  polype), 
or  composite  (consisting  of  many  polypes 
united  by  a  ccenosarc).  The  Sclerodermata 
are  divided  into  four  groups :  Aporosa,  Per- 
forata, Tabulata,  and  Tubulosa.  They  attain 
their  maximum  development  in  warm  seas. 

2.  PaloBont. :  From  the  Silurian  onward. 

SCler-o-der'-nii,  s.  pi.  [Sclerodermata.] 
Ichthy.:  A  family  of  Plectognathi  (q.v.). 
Snout  somewhat  produced ;  jaws  armed  with 
few  distinct  teeth  ;  skm  with  scutes  or  rough ; 
elements  of  a  spinous  dorsal  and  ventral 
generally  present.  They  are  marine  flshes  of 
small  size,  very  common  in  the  tropics,  but 
scarcer  in  higher  latitudes.  There  are  three 
groups  :  Triaciinthina,  Balistina,  and  Ostraci- 
ontina. 


scler-6-derm'-ic,  a.  [Sclerodermata.)  Of, 
belonging  to,  or  resembling  the  Sclerodermata 
(q.v.);  having  a  corallum  secreted  by  the 
polype  or  polypes. 

scler'-o-gen,  s.   [Pref.  sclera-,  and  Gr.  yewoM 

(genjiao)  =  to  produce.  ] 

Chevi. :  A  term  applied  to  the  incrusting 
matter  deposited  within  the  cells  of  woody 
fibre,  more  particularly  in  bark,  the  external 
portion  of  roots,  and  in  hard  seeds.  It  is 
said  to  correspond  to  lignin. 

^  It  causes  the  grittiness  of  the  pear,  the 
stones  of  plums,  peaches,  &c,,  the  osseous 
parts  of  which  were  originally  membranous. 

scler- 6-gen'-e-gi,  s.    [Sclerogen.J 

Bot.  :  A  tendency  in  cultivated  plants  to 
revert  to  their  natural  wild  state,  pears  be- 
coming gritty,  potatoes  stringy,  &c 

t  scler-6-gen'-i-dSB,  s,   pi.     [Pref,   sclero-, 

and  Gr.  ydveiov(ge)uion)  =  the  chin,  the  cheek.) 

Ichthy. :  A  family  of  Owen*s  Acanthopteri 

Veri,  now  often  called  Triglidae,  or  merged  in 

Cottidse,  Scorpaenidaa,  &c. 

scler'-5idt  a.     [Gr,  o-»t\>jpos  (skleros)  =  hardf 
and  eUos  (eidos)  =  form,  appearance.] 
Bot. :  Having  a  hard  texture. 

scler'-d-ma.   scler'-e-ma,  ».     [Gr.,  from 

o-kAtjpos  (skleros)  =■  hard.] 
Pathol. :  Induration  of  the  cellular  tissue. 

scler-6m'-e-ter,  s.  [Pref.  sclero-,  and  Eng, 
meter.]  An  instrument  for  accurately  deter- 
mining the  degree  of  hardness  of  a  mineral. 
[Hardness,  II.  3.] 

*  scler-oph-thar-mi-^  s.  [Pret  sclero-,  and 
Eng.  ophthalmia  (q.v.).] 

PatJhol. :  An  inflammation  of  the  eye,  with 
redness,  pain,  hardness  of  the  eyeball,  making 
its  motion  slow.  The  eyelids  are  bard  aad 
dry.    (Parr.) 

scler-6'-sis,  s.    [Gr.  a-K\-np6^  (skUros)  =  hard  J 
Pathol. :  Induration  of  the  cellular  tissue. 
If  Sclerosis  of  the  brain  : 
Pathol. :  Induration  of  the  brain,  occurring 
in  connection  with  cerebral  atrophy. 

scler-o-skel-e-ton,  s.  [Pref.  sclero-,  and 
Eng.  skeleton  (<i.y.).'\ 

AnaZ. :  The  hardened  or  ossified  fibrous  and 
tendinous  tissues  which  enclose  organs.  (Owen.) 

scler-os'-to-ma,  s.     [Pref.  schro-,  and  Gr. 
o-TOjua  (stoijui)  ='a  mouth.] 
Zoology : 

1.  A  genus  of  StrongylidBe,  of  which  family 
Cobb  old  makes  Sclerostoma  syngamus  (the 
parasite  which  causes  gapes  in  fowls)  the 
type.  S.  duodenale  (Dochviius  anchylostomunif 
or  Anchylostoma  duodenale),  discovered  by 
Dubeni  in  Milan  in  1838,  is  a  common  endo* 
parasite  in  man  in  Northern  Italy,  and  ii 
extremely  abundant  in  Egypt.  Pruner  found 
it  in  nearly  every  corpse  he  examined.  It  is 
about  a  third  of  an  inch  long  ;  the  female  li 
much  larger  and  much  more  numerous  than 
the  male. 

2.  Any  individual  of  the  genus  Sclerostoma. 
(In  this  sense  there  ia  a  pL,  sclerostomata.) 

"  I  removed  seven  Mclerostoma," — Cobbold :  Entozif% 
p.  B6. 

scler'- o-stome,  5.  [Sclerostoma.]  Any 
individual  of  the  genus  Sclerostoma.  (Qvaini 
Diet.  Med.  (ed.  1882),  p,  1,398.) 

SCler-d-tal,  s.     [Bug.  sclerot(iG):  suff.  -al.] 
Ichthy.  ;    The  eye-capsule  bone  of  »  fi.sh, 
(Owen.) 

scler-6t'-ic»  t  scler-ot'-icU,  a.  &  s.    [Fr 

sclerotique,  from   Gr.   o-kAyjpotijs    (sklSrotes)^ 
hardness  ;  aK\-qp6<;  (skleros)  =hard.] 

A.  As  adj.  :  Hard,  firm. 

"  The  acleroHck  tuiiiulea  of  the  eye  serve  Instead  of 
a  muBcIe,  by  their  contraction,  to  alter  the  figure  at 
the  eye.  '—Hay  :  On  the  Creaiion. 

B.  As  subst.  :  The  sclerotic-tunic  (q.v.). 
sclerotic-tunic,  s. 

Anat. :  The  external  of  the  three  tunics  of 
the  eye,  with  the  ciornea,  giving  it  its  peculiar 
form.  It  is  a  .dense,  fibrous  membrane,  con- 
tinuous posteriorly  with  the  optic  nerve. 

scler-6t'-ic-a,  s.  [Sclerotic]  The  same 
as  Sclerotic  (q.v.). 


fite,  Cit,  fare,  amidst,  what,  f^  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  p5t. 
•r.  wore,  vtqU,  work,  whd,  son;  mute,  cuh,  ciire,  ^nite,  cur,  rule,  full;  try,  Syrian,    se,  oe  =  e;  ey  =  a;  qu  =  kw* 


sclerotitis  — scoiopendrium 
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JiOler-a-ti'-tis,  s.   [Bng.  sderotiic);  sufT.  -Hi-!.] 
Med.  :  liiflaiumation  of  the  sclerotic  coat. 

*clor-d'-ti-um    (pi.  scler-o'-ti-a)  (t   as 

sh),  A".  (Gr.  CTjcATjpoTijs  (sklerotes)  =  hardness. ] 
Hot, :  A  spurious  genus  of  Pangals,  consist- 
ii'g  of  compact  tuherous  masses.  Some  of 
the  species  are  imperfect  states  of  other 
fuiigals.  The  tuberous  masses  constitute  er- 
got (q-v.). 

BCaer'-o-toid.  a.  [Mod.  Lat.  sderotCium); 
sulf.-oid(q.v.).] 

Bot.  :  Having  the  form  and  consistence  of 
Ihe  pseudo-genus  Sclerotium. 

•eler'-o-tome,  s.  [Pref.  sclero-,  and  Gr.  ro/t^ 
(toTRe)  =a  stump,  a  cut,  a  cutting.) 

Anat. :  A  partition,  partly  bony,  partly  car- 
tilaginous, transversely  dividing  the  muscles 
of  the  trunk  in  fishes,  amphibia,  &c. 

•Cler^-otis,  a,  [Gr.  ff(tA»]pos  {sJcl&ros).}  Hard, 
bony. 

•Oler-n-ri'-nea,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  sclerur(us) ; 
lAt.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -ince.] 

Omith.  :  A  sub-family  of  Dendrocolaptida?. 
There  is  but  one  genus,  Sclerurus,  with  six 
■pecies,  ranging  from  Brazil  norUiward  to 
Mexico. 

Mler-u'-riis,  s.  [Pref.  sc/er-,  and  Gr.  oupa. 
(fiura)=  a  tail.]    [ScLERuaiNiB. ] 

tfCoat,  v.t.  [Etyra.  doubtful.]  To  stop,  as  a 
■wheel,  by  blocking  or  placing  some  obstacle 
In  the  way  ;  to  scotch. 

ijc5b'-by.  s.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  A  femiliar 
■auie  for  the  chaffinch. 

^BCObe,  vA.  [Cf.  Lat.  sccLbo  —  to  Bcrape.1  To 
tiap. 

"Not  to  apeak,  or  he  would  tcobn  hla  moutb  for 
Ujo."— Bat/our  in  Carlyle :  Cromwell,  iii.  162. 

*Cs6to'-i-fonil,  o.  [Lat.  scobs,  genit.  scobis  = 
saw-dust,  and/orma  =  form.]  Having  the  form 
or  appearance  of  saw-dust  or  raspings. 

•OO-bl'-na,  s.     [Lat.  =  a  rasp  or  file.] 

Bot. :  Dumortier's  name  for  a  rachia  in 
grasses  when  it  is  toothed  and.  flexuose. 

■eob^,  s.  [Lat.  ^  saw-dust,  raspings,  from 
Kabo=  to  scrape.]  Raspings  of  metals,  ivory, 
hartshorn,  or  other  hard  substance  ;  dross  of 
Mietals,  &c. ;  saw-dust. 

*8COCh-On,    ».      [SCDTCHEON-I 

flcdfiE;  v.i.  &  t.    [Scoff,  s.} 

A.  Intrans.  :  To  manifest  contempt  by  de- 
rision or  mockery  ;  to  mock,  to  deride,  to 
ntter  con tem  | ituous  language.  (Generally 
followed  by  cU  ) 

"  To  him  who  Mcoffed  and  douhted." 

Longfellaa  :  Golden  Legerul.  IL 

*  B.  Tra7is. :  To  mock,  to  ridicule,  to  deride ; 
to  treat  with  derision,  contempt,  or  scorn. 
**  Scoffing  hia  state." 

Shakesp. :  RicTMrd  11..  ill.  Sl 

acofE,  *scof,  *skof;  *sko£re»  ».  [O.  Fris. 
acho/=&  scoff,  a  taunt;  cogn.  with  Icel. 
skaup,  sfeop  =  mockery,  ridicule;  skeypa,  skopa 
=:  to  scoff,  to  mock ;  skopan  =  railing ;  Dan. 
^cuffe^  to  deceive.] 

1.  An  expression  of  derision,  mockery,  or 
ridicule ;  a  jibe,  a  flout ;  an  expression  of 
scorn  or  contempt. 

"  Soffs  and  Tevillngaareof  the  growth  of  all  Dutlons," 
— Drydtm  :  Juvenal.    (Dedic.) 

2.  An  object  of  derision,  mockery,  or  scorn  ; 
a  mark  for  derision. 

■•  The  poor,  blind  slave,  the  scoff  xnA  Jest  of  all,' 

Long/elloK:  The  Warning. 

acoflf'-er,  a.  [Eng,  scoff,  s. ;  -er.]  One  who 
8(K)ffs,  derides,  or  mocks  ;  a  mocker. 

"When  his  health  waa  guod  and  his  spirits  high, 
be  was  a  scoffer." — Mawtulay :  nUt.  Sny.,  cb.  iv, 

•  scoff -er-j?-,  'scoff-er-ie,  «.  [Eng,  sco/; 
-en/,  j    The  act  of  scoffing ;  mockery. 

"  King  Henrle  the  filth  in  bis  begiinilDg  thought  It 
a  meere  scofferie  to  pursue  auie  fallow  deere  with 
honnoB." — Holimehed:  J}etc.  £ng.,  bk.  ii.,  cb.  iv. 

Bc6t£'-ihg,  pr.  par.  or  a.    [Scoff,  v.] 

BCOfT-ing-lf,  adv.  [Eng.  scoring;  -ly.]  In 
a  8Cofl5ng  manner  ;  with  scoffs  or  derision. 

"He  [Aliihonsoldfd  tcoffingly  and  aud.Tcionaly  pro- 
feu,  that  if  he  had  Btood.  by  whilst  God  made  the 
world,  ho  could  have  directed  the  frame  of  it  better.' 
~H.  More:  Antidote  offoiTtM  Atheism  (App.>. 


*sc5g'-an-i^m,  s.  [After  St'Ojjan,  je.strr  to 
Edward  IV.  ;  siilf. -iav/i.]  Jesting,  mockery. 
(Bishop  Hall :  Works,  ix.  183.) 

*  acog'-an-ly,  a.    [Scoganism.]    Scurrilous. 

"This  tcoganly  pen."— flp.  Bull :  Works,  ix.  202. 

scoke,  s.    [Poke.] 

Bot.  :  Pokeweed,  Phytolacca  decandra. 

*Scolaie,  v.i.  [School.]  To  attend  school, 
to  study. 

scold,  *  acolde,  skold,  v.i.  &  t.     [Fiom 

Dut.  sckohl,  pa.  t.  of  scheidan  =  to  scold  ; 
Ger.  schalt,  pa.  t.  of  sche!ten=  to  scold;  con- 
nected with  Icel.  skjalla  (pa.  t.  skxil,  pa.  par. 
skoUinn  =  to  clash,  to  clatter  ;  Ger.  sohallen, 
in  coiiip.  erschaU-en  (pa.  t.  crscholV)  =  to  re- 
sound;  Sw.'sfcato=  to  resound.] 

A.  Intrans. :  To  find  fault  nr  rail  noisily; 
to  utter  railing,  or  harsh,  rude,  boisterous 
rebuke ;  to  make  use  of  abuse  or  vitupera- 
tion ;  to  brawl. 

"  lucliues  U8  moi-e  to  laugh  than  scofd." 

Byron:  Oeppo,  Ixxix. 

B,  Trans. ;  To  chide  or  find  fault  with 
noisily  ;  to  rail  at;  to  rate,  to  reprimand,  to 
vituperate. 

"Our  inaater  Is  not  a  man  to  be  acrntched  and 
tcolded  out  of  his  kingdom."— W(w6ur^OK  .■  On  BoLing- 
brake's  Philosophy,  let,  L 

scold,  *  skolde,  s.    [Scold,  v.] 

1.  One  who  scolds  ;  a  noisy,  rude,  foul- 
mouthed  woman ;  a  virago.  [Brank,  Cucking- 
arooL.] 

"  8be  is  an  irksome  brawling  scold." 

Skakeap.  :  Taming  uf  the  Shrew,  i.  2. 

2,  A  scolding,  a  brawl. 

SCOld'-er,  s.  [Eng.  scold;  -er.]  One  who 
scolds  or  rails  ;  a  scold. 

"  Whether  any  be  braulers,  slanderers,  chiders. 
scolders,  and  sowers  of  discord  between  one  persou 
and  another. "—Cranmar  .■  Art.  ctf  V'isitation. 

scold'-ing,  *  scold-yng,  pr.  par.,  t*.,  &  *. 
[Scold,  v.] 

A.  &  B,  -4s  pr.  par.  £  pai-ticip.  adj.  :  (See 
the  verb). 

C»  As  subst. :  The  act  of  railing  or  finding 
fault  noisily ;  noisy  rebuke. 

8Cdld'-mg-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  scolding;  -ly.]  In 
a  scolding  manner ;  like  a  scold. 

SCO-le'-fi-da,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  scolex,  genit. 
Kolec(is);  Lat.  neut.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -ida.] 

Zool.  :  Huxley's  name  for  a  class  of  An- 
nuloida.  Animals  possessed  of  a  water- 
vascular  system,  a  set  of  vessels  communi- 
cating with  the  exterior  by  means  of  one  or 
more  apertures  situated  upon  the  surface  of 
tlie  body,  and  branching  out  more  or  less  ex- 
tensively into  its  substance.  It  comprehends 
Cuvier's  Entozoa  and  the  free  Turbellari;u 
Prof.  Huxley  included  under  it  the  Rofciftira, 
Turbellaria,  Trematoda,  Taeniada,  Nematoidea, 
Acanthocephala,  and  Gordiacea. 

Sc6'-le-9ite,  *.  [Gr.  o-kwAtj^  (scolex)  =  a  worm ; 
suff.  -ite  (Alin.);  Ger.  skolezit.] 

Min. :  A  member  of  the  zeolite  group  of 
minerals,  crystallizing  in  the  monoclinic  sys- 
tem. Crystals  mostly  acicular,  twinned  ;  also 
occurs  in  nodules,  fibrous  and  radiati  ng. 
Hardness,  5  to  5*5  ;  sp.  gr.  2-16  to  2*4  ;  lustre, 
vitreous,  or  silky  ;  transparent  to  subtranslu- 
cent.  Compos.  :  silica,  45-8  ;  alumina,  26*2  ; 
lime,  14*3;  water,  13-7  =100,  which  corre- 
sponds to  the  formula  3Si02,Al2O3,CaO,3HO. 
The  finest  crystals  are  met  with  in  the  Beru- 
ttord,  Iceland,  and  in  the  vicinity  of  Bombay, 
Poonah.  Mostly  found  in  old  amygdaloidal 
dolerites,  but  occasionally  in  fissures  in  grani- 
tic rocks. 

sco'-lex  (pi.  sc6'-U-9e9),  s.  [Gr.  <rKu>\n^ 
(sJcolex)  —  a  worm.] 

Zool. :  The  larva  of  the  Scolecida.  It  is 
produced  originally  from  an  egg,  which  may 
by  gemmation  give  origin  U>  uifertile  deutu- 
scolices  or  ovigerous  proglottides. 

scd-lex'-er-ose,  s.    [Scolecite.] 
Min.  :  The  same  as  Eiisbvitk  (q.v.). 

SCd'-li-a»  s.  [Fern,  of  Gr.  o-koAios  (skoHos)  — 
crooked,  curved,  bent.] 

Entora.  :  The  typical  genus  of  Scoliadse 
(q.v.),  or  a  genus  of  Mutillidae.  Palpi  very 
short;  sting  powerful.  Some  are  two  inches 
long.    They  ehietly  inhabit  warm  countries. 


their   larvse  preying  on  those  of  the  largcar 

beetles. 

*  sco-li'-a-dse,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  scoli(o); 
Lat.  f'cni.  pi.  adj.  .suff.  -adUE.] 

Eiitom.  :  Antenniie  shorter  than  the  head 
and  thorax,  thick  in  the  female ;  tlioiax  often 
short  and  producdi  on  each  side  ;  femoia  bent 
near  the  apex  ami,  compressed  ;  legs  short, 
stout,  densely  clothed  with  spiny  hairs.  Now 
generally  merged  in  Mutillidae, 

SCol  -  i  -  6'- sis,  o.  [Gr.  o-fcoAtos  (skolioa) — 
crooked.] 

Pathol. :  Lateral  curvature  of  the  spine. 

SCO-lite,   sco-li'-thus,  s.     [Gr.  <r/cwAijf 

(sknlex)  =  a  worm  ;  Eng.  suff.  -ite  (q.v.).] 

Palceont. :  Any  vertical  burrow,  which  may  '■ 
have  been  formed  by  Annelids  in  the  Upper  t 
Cambrian  of  England  and  North  America  and 
the  American  Upper  Silurian. 

scol'-lop,  s.  &  V,     [Scallop,  s.  &  v.] 

Scol'-loped,  a.     [Eng.  scollop;  -ed.] 

Bot. :  Having  deep  and  wide  indentations. 

scol-o-pS.9'-i-dse,  s.  pi.  [Lat,  scolopax,  genifc. 
scolopac(is) ;  fem.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idcK.] 

Omith.  :  A  cosmopolitan  family  of  Grallee, 
comprising  the  Snipes,  Sandjiipers,  Curlews,; 
and  allied  genera.  The  bill  is  long,  very 
slender,  and  flexible.  They  frequent  bogs 
and  marshes,  or  the  banks  of  rivers  and 
ditches,  where  they  probe  the  ground  for 
worms,  insects,  and  testaceous  molluscs., 
Wallace  puts  the  genera  at  twenty-one. 

SCOl'-O-pax,    s.      [Lat.,    from   Gr.    (rKo\unra$ 

(skolopax)  =■  a  snipe,  a  woodcock.] 

Omith.  :  The  typical  genus  of  the  family 
Scolopacidas  (q.v.),  with  four  species  ranging 
over  the  PaUeurctic  region  to  India,  Java, 
and  Austiulia.  Beak  long,  straight,  com- 
pressed;  nostrils  lateral,  l^sal ;  legs  rather 
sliort,  tibia  featheied  nearly  to  joint;  three 
toes  before,  almost  entirely  d  i  vii  I  ed,  one 
behind ;  wings  moderate,  first  quill-featlier 
longest;  tail  short,  roimded.  Scolopax  msti' 
aula  is  the  Woodcock  (q.v.). 

SCol-6-pen'-dra,  s.  [Lat.,  from  Gr.  a-KoA6- 
irevSpa  (skolopendra)  =  a  centi[iede.l 

Zool.  :  Centi{iede ;  the  typical  genua  of 
Scolopendrida;  (q.v.).  Legs,  twenty-one  or 
moie  pairs;  antennae  with  seventeen  joints; 
eyes  distinct,  four  on  each  side  ;  the  mandiblca 
with  a  poisonous  fluid  inje(;ted  into  the  wound 
wlien  they  bite.  They  shun  the  light,  live 
under  logs  of  wood,  the  bark  of  decayed  trees, 
&c.,  run  very  fast,  and  are  predatory.  The 
largest  are  in  tropical  countries,  some  from 
Snuth  America  being  a  foot  long.  A  few  small 
species  are  found  in  Europe.  Of  these  Scolo- 
pendra  cingulata,  a  native  of  France,  &c.,  is 
three  and  a  half  inches  long.  It  is  rusty 
yellow,  with  the  antennae,  the  head,  a  central 
band,  and  the  margins  green. 

sc6l-6-pen'-dri~d8B,  s.  pi.  [Lat.  scola^ 
pendr{a);  Lat.  fem.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idw.] 

Zool. :  A  family  of  Chilopoda.  Body  elon- 
gated and  with  many  segments  ;  aut*nnje 
shorter  than  the  body ;  organs  of  vision,  if 
present,  consisting  of  groups  of  ocelli  on  the 
sides  of  the  head;  tarsi  with  one  or  two  joints, 
notannulated.  Sub-families:  Lithobiina;, Sco* 
lopendrinse,  and  Geophilinse. 

sc6l-d-pen-dri-e'-se,  s.  pi  [Mod.  Lnt.  sco- 
lopendri{uvi),  and  fem.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -ecB.] 

Bot.  :  A  sub-tribe  of  Polypodiacea; ;  feni» 
with  indusiate  sori. 

sc6l-6-pen-dri'-n89,  s.  pi.  [Lat.  sminpen- 
dr(a);  fem.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -in(B.\    [ScoLOi'iiM- 

DRID.E.] 

scol-6-pen'-drme,  a.  [Eng.  scoJopend(ra) ; 
-viie.]  Belonging  to,  characteiistic  of,  or  rfr- 
sembliug  the  genus  Scolopendra  (q.v.), 

scolopendrine  scale-back,  s. 

Zool. :  Poiynoe  scolopendrina.  It  is  abnnt 
four  inches  in  len;ith,  with  from  7U  to  110 
segments  in  the  body. 

scol-o-pen'-dri-iiin,  s.     [Mod.  Lat.,  from 

Lat.  scolopendrion ;   Gr.  o-KoAon-eVSpiof  (slcolo- 

pendrion)  =  liart's-tongue.       Named   from    a 

fancied  resemblance  to  a  centipede.] 

Bot. :  Hart's-tongue ;  a  genus  of  Polypodeee. 


boil,  b^;  pout,  J^fb'l;  cat,  (ell,  chorus,  ^blu,  l>eii9li;  go,  geoi;  thin,  this;  sin,  as;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist,   ph  —  1^ 
-elan,  -tlan  =  sh^zu   -tion,  -sion  =  shun ;  -fion,  H^ion  =:  j^^i^Wt   -Cioas»  -tious,  -sious  =  shiis.   -ble,  -die,  <tc.  =  bcl,  del. 

lo-Vol.  IV. 
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seolopsite— scooper 


Fi-ond  simple,  coriaceous ;  sori  linear,  trans- 
verse, on  lateral  veins,  nearly  confluent;  in- 
Tolucre  dou- 
ble. T  e  m- 
perate  and 
tropia.ll  re- 
gions. Spe- 
cies nine. 
One,  Scolo- 
pfi.ndrium 
vulgore,  the 
Common 
Hart's- 
longue,  is 
British. 

8COl'-  6p- 

§ite»s.  [Gr. 

O-KoAoxt  (^SCO-  SCOLOPENDHIUM   VULGARE. 

lops)  =  a 

splinter ;  suff.  -ite  {Min.) ;  Ger.  skolopsit.'\ 

Min.  :  A  granular,  massive  mineral  asso- 
ciated with  ittnerite  (q.v.)  at  Kaiserstuhl, 
Baden.  Hardness,  5"0;  sp.  gr.  2"53 ;  colour, 
grayish-white  to  pale  reddisli-gray.  Probably 
an  altered  haiiyne  (q.v.). 

Bco-lym'-e-se,  s.  pi.     [Mod.  Lat.  scolym^us) ; 
Lat.  fem.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -ece.] 
Bot. :  A  tribe  of  Cichoraceae. 

ecol'-^-mus,  s.    [Mod.  Lat.,  from  Lat.  scoly- 
mos ;  Gr.  o-koXvjuos  (skolumos)  —  an  eatable  kind 
of  thistle.] 
Bot. :  The  typical  genus  of  Scolymeae  (q.v.). 

8c6-lyt'-i-dEe,  s-  pi. '  [Mod.  Lat  acolytius); 
Lat.  fem.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.] 

Entom. :  A  family  of  Tetramera.  Small,  cy- 
lindrical or  oblong  oval  wood-boring  beetles. 
Mandibles  strongly  toothed,  prothni-ax  like  a 
grater;  anterior  legs  flattened  and  dentate. 
They  make  vermiform,  radiating  galleries 
under  the  bark  of  trees,  leaving  them  exposed 
to  other  insect  enemies,  and  ultimately  caus- 
ing their  destruction.  The  Scolytidse  have 
wrought  havoc  in  the  French  and  German 
forests,  and  to  a  less  ertftnt  in  English  parks. 
The  trees  chiefly  attacked  are  the  elm,  ash, 
oak,  poplar,  the  coniferae,  and  fruit  trees. 
Genera :  Scolytus,  Hylesinus,  &c. 

SCOl'-y-tiis,  s.  [Gr.  a-KoXvirrci  (skolti/pto)  =  to 
dock,  to  cut  short.] 

Entom. :  The  typical  genus  of  Scolytidae. 
Scolyt-us  destrv^tor  is  common  in  England.  It 
attacks  the  elm.     [Scolytid^.] 

8Com'-t>er,  s.  [Lat.,  from  Or.  o-KoftiSpos  (skoTn- 
bros)  =  the  mackerel.] 

1.  Ichthy. :  True  mackerel ;  the  typical  genus 
of  the  family  Scombridae  (q.v.).  First  dorsal 
continuous,  with  feeble  spines,  five  or  six 
finlets  behind  the  dorsal  and  anal ;  scales 
very  small,  covering  the  whole  body  equally  ; 
teeth  small ;  two  small  ridges  on  each  side 
the  caudal.  Seven  species  are  known,  from 
all  temperate  and  tropical  seas,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  Atlantic  shores  of  temperate 
South  America.  S.  scomber,  the  Common 
Mackerel,  is  found  from  Greenland  to  Cape 
Cod;  S.  colias,  the  Spanish  Mackerel,  extends 
as  far  south  as  Cape  Hatteras.  These  also  occur 
in  Europe.     S.  scomber  is  a  useful  food  fish. 

2.  FaUzont. :  Common  in  Eocene  and  Mio- 
cene formations. 

1 80oin'-tier-6id,  u.  &  s.    [Scombroid,] 

0Com-bre-so9'-i-d9O,  s.  pi.  [Mod  Lat. 
seombresox,  genit.  scombresoc^is) ;  Lat.  fem.  pL 
a/^.  suff.  -idoj.] 

1.  Iclithy:  A  family  of  carnivorous  Physos- 
tomous  Fishes,  with  five  genera,  from  tem- 
perate and  tropical  zones.  They  are  chiefly 
marine,  but  some  have  been  acclimatised  in 
fresh  water,  and  the  majority  of  these  forms 
are  viviparous.  Body  covered  with  scales  ; 
keeled  scales  along  each  side  of  belly  ;  no 
adipose  ftn ;  air-bladder  generally  present ; 
stomach  not  distinct  from  intestine,  which  is 
straight  and  without  appendages. 

2.  PalcBont. :  The  family  appears  first  in  the 
Boceue  of  Monte  Bolca. 

BC<$m-bre'-SOZ»  ».  [Lat.  scomber  (q.v.),  and 
esox  (q.v.).] 

Ichthy.  :  A  genus  of  Scombresoxidte  (q.v.), 
with  live  species,  from  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific. 
Both  jaws  aie  prolonged  into  a  long,  slender 
l>eak,  and  there  are  several  detached  finlets 
behind  tlie  anal  and  dorsal  fins. 


scoxn'-bii-dse,  s.  pi.  [Lat.  scomber,  genit. 
scombr{i) ;  tem.  pi.  adj.  suti'.  -idee.] 

1.  Ichthy.:  Mackerel;  a  pelagic  family  of 
Acanthopterygian  Fishes,  with  seven  genera, 
from  all  seas  of  the  tropical  and  tempeiate 
zones.  Body  oblong,  scarcely  compressed ; 
naked  or  covered  with  small  scales ;  dentition 
well-developed  ;  two  dorsals,  finlets  generally 
present.  The  Scombridse  are  one  of  the  four 
families  roost  useful  for  food,  the  others  being 
the  Gadidae,  the  Clupeidae,  and  the  Salnionidai. 
They  are  fishes  of  prey,  and  move  about  in 
shoals,  spawning  in  the  open  sea,  but  periodi- 
cally approaching  the  shore  in  pursuit  of  other 
fishes  on  which  they  feed.  , 

2.  Palmont.  :  The  family  is  well  represented 
in  Tertiary  formations. 

Sc6m-br6-clu'-pe-a,  s.  [Lat  scomber;  o 
connect.,  and  clupea  (q.v.).] 

Palceont.  :  A  genus  of  Clu])eid8e,  with  finlets 
behind  the  anal,  from  the  Chalk  of  Lebanon 
and  Comen. 

scorn' -broid,  a.  &  s.  [Gr.  o-ftd^i/Spos  (skombros) 
=  a  mackerel,  and  eTBos  (eidos)  =  resemblance.] 

A.  As  adj.  :  Belonging  to,  characteristic  of, 
or  resembling  the  family  Scombridse.  (Gunther : 
Study  of  Fishes,  p.  294.) 

B,  As  subst. :  Any  individual  of  the  Scom- 
bridae (q.v.). 

"  Sharkfl,  Scombroids,  Dolphina."— OtineAer.' Shidtf 
0/  fishes,  p.  292. 

SCom'-fish,  v.t.  &  i.  [A  corrupt,  of  dis- 
comfit (q.v.).] 

A.  Trails. :  To  suffocate,  as  with  foul  air, 
smoke,  &c. ;  to  stifle.    {Scotch.) 

"  A'  thing  is  aae  poisoned  wi'  snuff,  that  I  am  like 
to  be  scotnfished  whiles."— Sco(( :  Beart  of  MicUothian, 
oh.  xxxix. 

B,  Intraivs. .  To  be  suffocated  or  stifled. 
{Scotch.) 

*  scom'-fit,  scom-fyt,  v.t.  [An  abbrev,  of 
discomfit  (q.v.).]    To  discomtit. 

"  When  he  was  thus  scom/yted  of  the  Roniaynea.'' — 
Fabyan :  Chronycle,  vol.  i.,  ch.  xxxi. 

*  scdmiu,  *  scomme,  s.  [Lat.scomma,  from 
Gr.  (rK(ofj.fjLa.(skdinma)  =■  a  flout,  a  jibe,  a  taunt, 
from  (TKwTrTuj  iskopto)  =  to  jeer,  to  mock.] 

1.  A  flnut,  a  jibe,  a  jeer. 

"  Scoffed  with  the  tcomme  of  the  orator." — Potherbji : 
Atheom  istix,  p.  196 

2.  A  buffoon. 

"  The  scommt,  or  bufToona  of  quality,  are  wolviah  to 
con  veraation. "— L'^rtrafii^e. 

*  scorn -m3.t'-ic,    *  scom-mat-ique,    u. 

[ScoMM.]    Scotfing,  jeering,  mocking. 

"  The  heroiquB  poem  draiuatlque,  is  tragedy.  The 
tcommatique  narrative  ie  satyre  ;  dtamatique  is 
comedy." — Bobbt :  Arutoer  to  Prnf.  to  Oomiibert. 

scdn9e,  *  scons,  *  sconse,  s.      [O.  Fr. 

esconse ;  Low  Lat.  sconsa,  from  Lat.  a&scoTisa, 
fem.  of  absconsv-St  pa.  par.  of  abscondo  =  to 
hide.  In  meaning  1.  (4)  from  O.  Dnt.  schantse; 
Dut.  schans ;  Dan.  skandse  ;  Ger.  schanze  =  a 
sconce,  a  fort.]  [Abscond.] 
1.  A  cover,  a  protection,  a  shelter. 

*  (1)  A  screen  or  partition  to  cover  or  pro- 
tect anything  ;  a  shelter  ;  a  covered  stall. 

"  Hunt  raise  a  tconce  by  the  high  way,  and  sell 
switches." — Beaum.  &  Flet.  :  Scornful  Lady,  iv,  1. 

(2)  A  cover  or  protection  for  a  light ;  a  case 
or  lantern  for  a  candle ;  a  candle-holder  fixed 
to  or  projecting  from  a  wall ;  the  tube  in  an 
ordinary  candlestick  in  which  the  candle  is 
inserted. 

*'  If  golden  tconcei  hang  not  on  the  wall." 

I  J>rj/den  :  Jbwmtiiu,  1 

(3)  A  cover  or  protection  for  the  head ;  a 
head-piece,  a  helmet. 

(4)  A  work  of  defence ;  a  bulwark  ;  a  small 
fort. 

"  No  leonct  or  fortress  of  his  raising  was  ever  known 
either  to  have  been  forc'd,  or  yielded  up,  or  qaltted." — 
MiUon  :  But.  Eng.,  bk.  It 

(5)  The  head,  the  skull. 

"  Shall  I  break  that  merry  iconoe  of  yonrsF" 

Shaktip. :  Comedy  (/  Errora,  i.  i. 

•  (6)  Brains,  sense. 

(7)  A  mulct,  a  fine.  (Obsolete  except  in  the 
Universities.) 


(8)  The  broad  head  or  top  of  anything,  as 
the  brim  round  the  circular  tube  of  a  candle- 
stick into  which  the  candle  is  inserted. 

2.  A  fixed  seat  or  shelf. 

3.  A  fragment  of  an  ice-floe. 


*'SCon9e,  v.k    [Sconce,  s.] 

1.  To  ensconce.    (Shakesp.  .  Hamlet^  iii,  4.J 

2.  To  fortify,  to  fence. 

"lor  .  was  sconced  and  compassed  about  witti 

wooden  8takeB."—i("ic'Mf««.-    Jiiary  in  Eng.  Gamer, 
lit  328. 

3.  To  fine,  to  mulct.    (Idler,  No.  33.) 

4.  To  deduct,  as  a  fine  or  the  like. 

"  She  paid  my  bill  the  next  day  without  aconcing  ofl 
sixpence."— /"oofe."  DevU  Upon  Tw J  Sticks,  it  L 

scon'-^heon  s.    [Etym.  doubtful.] 

Arch  :  The  portion  of  the  side  of  an  aper- 
ture  from  the  back  of  the  jamb  or  reveal  to 
the  interior  of  the  wall. 
scone  s  [Named  after  Scone,  in  Scotland.] 
A  small  thin  cake  of  wheat  or  barley  meal, 
cooked  on  a  griddle,  or  in  a  frying-pan. 

"  Andeivinehima  walcome  home  with  part  of  theil 
farm-house  scoties." Scott:  Guy  Mannering.  cIi.  xxiv. 

scon'-ner,  v.t.  [Sconner,  s.]  To  disgust,  to 
nauseate.    (Scotch.) 

scon'-ner,  scun'-ner,  s.  [Shun.]  Disgust, 
loathing.    (Scotch.) 

"To  gie  living  things  a  scanner  wi'  the  sight  ot 
when  its  dead."— Sco«  ."  Antiquary,  ch.  xxi. 

*  scoon,  v.i.     [See  etym.  Schooner  (1).  j 

*  scodn'-er,  s.    [Schooner  (1).] 

scodp,  *  scope,  s.  (A.S.  s]copa  —  &  scoop; 
cogn.  with  O.  Dut.  schaepe,  schuppe  =  a  scoop, 
a  shovel ;  Dan.  skuffe  =  a  shovel ;  Ger.  schiippe; 
and  perhaps  with  Eng.  shovel  (q.v.);  O.  Fr, 
escape;  Fr.  escop.] 

1.  A  thin  metallic  shovel  with  hollowing, 
capacions  sides  for  handling  grain;  a  grain- 
shovel. 

2.  A  similar,  but  smaller  utensil,  made  of 
tinplate,  &c.,  and  used  for  lifting  sugar, 
flour,  or  the  like. 

3.  A  contrivance  for  baling  where  the  lift 
is  moderate. 

4.  The  bucket  of  a  dredging-machine. 

5.  A  tool  for  scooping  out  potato-eyes  from 
the  tubers. 

6.  A  spoon-shaped  instrument  for  extract- 
ing foreign  bodies,  as  a  bullet  from  a  wound, 
calculi  from  the  bladder,  objects  from  the 
external  ear,  nasal  fossse,  &c. 

7.  A  sort  of  pan  for  holding  coals,  a  coal- 
scuttle. 

*8.  A  basin-like  cavity,  natural  or  artifi- 
cial ;  a  hollow. 

9.  A  cant  term  on  the  Stock  Exchange  for 
a  sudden  breaking  down  of  jirices  ftpr  the 
purpose  of  buying  stocks  at  cheaper  rates, 
followed  by  a  rise. 

scoop-net,  s.  A  net  so  formed  as  to 
sweep  the  bottom  of  a  river,  &c. 

scoop-wheel,  s.  A  form  of  the  tympanum 
water-wheel  in  which  the  buckets  are  so 
curved  as  to  scoop  up  the  water  into  which 
they  dip,  raising  a  portion  of  the  same  and 
conducting  it  toward  or  into  the  axis,  where 
it  is  discharged.     [Tympanum.] 

soodp,  *  scop-en,  v.t.    [Scoop,  s.] 

1.  To  take  out  with,  or  as  with  a  scoop  ;  to 
lade  out. 

"Either  Eaff  the  flsh  or  acoop  it  into  the  landing* 
B9t."~FUhtnff  Gazette,  Jan.  SO,  18B6. 

2.  To  empty  as  with  a  scoop  or  by  baling. 
"  'Tis  as  easie  with  a  aive  to  icoop  the  ocean." 

Beaum.  i  Flat. :   Woman'a  Pi-ite,  i,  i 

3.  To  hollow  out ;  to  form  by,  or  as  bj 
acooping ;  to  excavate. 

"  And  scooped  for  him  a  shallow  grave 
Even  from  the  cold  earth  of  our  cnve." 

Byron  :  Prisoner  of  Ckillon,  7. 

4.  To  remove,  so  as  to  leave  a  hollow. 
(Generally  followed  by  out.) 

"A  spectator  would  think  this  circular  mound  haA 
been  actually  scooped  out  of  that  hollow  space."-' 
Spectator.    {Todd.) 

5.  To  collect  together,  as  by  scooping ;  to 
scrape  together.    (Generally  followed  by  «p.) 

"The  povemment.  Instead  of  lahoriouBly  teoopiitf 
up  supplies  from  numerous  petty  sources.  — ifs««u- 
lay:  Bitt.  Eng.,  ch.  xi. 

BCodp'-er,  s.     [Eng.  scoop,  v.;  -er.] 

1.  One  who  or  that  which  scoops;  specif., 
a  tool  used  by  engravers  on  wood  for  cleaning 
out  the  white  parts  of  a  block.  It  somewhat 
resembles  a  small  chisel,  bnt  la  roundod 
underneath  instead  of  being  flat, 

2.  Omith. :  The  Avocet  (q.v.). 


C^te,  £^t,  f^e,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot> 
or,  wore,  wolf;  work,  whd.  son;  mute,  ciib,  ciire,  unite,  cur,  rule,  ffill;  try,  S^ian.    sa,  ce  =  e;  ey  =  a;  qu  =  ilw. 


scoot — score 
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Seoot,  v.i.     [Prob.  a  variant  of  scout  (q.v.).] 
To  run  hastily  ;  to  scamper  away.    (Amer.) 
"Ye'd   jest  orter  seen  them  fellera  acuot  fur  the 
oedara.  —Scribner'a  Magazine,  Jau.  1880.  p.  332. 

B06-par'-i-a,  s.  [Lat.  scoparius  =  a  sweeper ; 
scopce  —  twigs,  shoots,  a  broom.] 

Bot.  :  A  genus  of  Sibthorpeae.  Branching 
shrubs  or  herbs  from  South  America.  An  in- 
fiision  of  Scoparia  dulcis  is  given  by  the  Indians 
of  Spanish  America  for  ague. 

SCd'-pa-rin,  s.  [Mod.  Lat.  scopar(ium) ;  -im, 
(O/teift.).] 

Ckem.:  C21H22O10.  The  substance  constitut- 
ing the  diuretic  principle  of  Spartium  scopa- 
rium.  Obtained  as  a  jelly  on  concentrating 
a  decoction  of  the  plan^  and  purified  by 
dissolving  in  boiling  water,  and  again  allow- 
ing it  to  solidify.  On  drying  in  a  vacuum,  it 
forms  a  pale  yellow,  brittle  mass,  without 
taste  or  smell.  It  dissolves  freely  in  hot 
water  and  alcohol,  also  in  ammonia  and  the 
fixed  alkalis. 

scope,  *  Skope,  s.  [Lat.  scoptis;  Gr.  o-kottos 
(akopos)  =  a  watcher,  a  spy,  a  mark  to  shoot 
at ;  o-KeTTTOju-at  (skeptomai)  =  to  see,  to  observe ; 
ItaL  scopo  =  a  mark  or  butt  to  shoot  at, 
scope,  purpose,  intent.] 

*  1.  A  butt  or  mark  shot  at. 

'*  Shooting  wide,  do  miss  the  marked  scope.' 
Spenser:  Sh^heardt  Calender ;  November, 

2.  Tlie  end  or  object  to  which  the  mind 
directs  its  view  ;  the  object  or  end  aimed  at ; 
that  which  forms  a  person's  aim  ;  the  ulti- 
mate design,  aim,  purpose,  or  intention. 

*'  While  paasioD  turns  aaide  from  its  due  icope" 
Cowper  :  Hope,  118. 

3.  Free  or  wide  outlook  or  aim  ;  amplitude 
of  intellectual  observation,  range,  or  view. 

4.  Room  for  free  or  wide  outlook ;  field  or 
space  for  free  observation  or  action ;  free 
play ;  vent. 

"He  might  let  himself  loose  to  visionary  objects, 
■which  may  give  him  a  freer  scope  for  imagination." — 
l>ryden.    {Todd.) 

*  5.  A  liberty  ;  a  licence  enjoyed, 

•'  'Twas  my  fault  to  give  the  people  scope.' 

Shakesp. :  Measure  for  Measure,  L  8. 

*  6.  An  act  of  riot  or  licence  ;  excess,  sally. 

"  As  surfeit  is  the  father  of  much  fast. 
So  every  scope,  by  the  immoderate  UBe, 
Turns  to  restraint." 

Shakesp. :  Measure  for  Measure,  L  2. 

*  7.  Extended  quantity  ;  extent. 

"  So  huge  a  scope  at  first  him  seemed  best. 
To  be  the  compasaeof  his  kingdom's  seat" 

Spenser:  F.  Q.,  III.  ix,  46. 

*  8.  Length,  extent,  sweep :  as,  scope  of  cable. 

•  SCOpe'-fiill,  a.  [Eng.  scope;  -full]  Exten- 
sive ;  with  a  wide  prospect. 

"  More  scopefuU  regions." 

Sylvester  ■  Sonnet  to  Master  R.  N. 

aco-pel'-i-dSB,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  scopel{us); 
Lat.  fem.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -Idas.'] 

1.  Tchthy. :  A  family  of  Physostomous 
Pishes,  with  numerous  genera,  mostly  pelagic 
or  deep-sea  forms.  Body  naked  or  scaly  ;  no 
barbels  or  air-bladder ;  adipose  fin  present. 
The  eggs  are  enclosed  in  the  sacs  of  the  ovary, 
and  excluded  by  oviducts  ;  pyloric  append- 
ages few  in  number  or  absent. 

2.  PalceorU.  :  From  the  Chalk  onward. 

Bo6p'-e-luS,  s.     [Lat.,   from  Gr.   (TKon-eAo; 

(^skopelos)  =  a  headland.] 

Jchthy. :  The  typical  genus  of  the  family 
Scopelidae  (q.v.),  with  thirty  species  of 
pelagic  habits,  distributed  over  all  temperate 
and  tropical  seas.  Body  oblong,  more  or 
less  compressed,  covered  with  large  scales. 
Series  of  phosphorescent  spots  run  along  the 
lower  side  of  the  body,  and  a  similar  glandular 
substance  sometimes  occupies  the  front  of 
the  snout  and  the  back  of  the  tail.  Dorsal 
j  nearly  in  middle  of  body,  adipose  fin  small, 
7  anal  generally  long,  caudal  forked ;  branchi- 
ostegals  from  eight  to  ten.  They  are  small 
fishes,  and  come  to  the  surface  at  night  only, 
and  in  rough  weather  descend  to  great  depths. 

BCO-pif'-er-oiis,  «.  [Lat.  scopa  =  a  brush, 
and  fero  =  to  bear.  ]  Furnished  with  one  or 
more  dense  biiishes  of  hair. 

seo'-pi-fonn,  a.  [Lat.  scopa^a,  brush,  a 
broom,  and /07T)ia  =  form.]  Having  the  form 
of  a  brush  or  besom. 

8c6~pi'-nee,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  scop(us) ;  Lat. 
fem.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -ince.] 


Orniih.  :  A  sub-family  of  Cicouiidse,  with 
two  genera,  Scopus  and  Balseniceps. 

SCO'-pi-ped,  a.    [Lat.  scopa  =  a  brush,  and 
pes,  genit.  pedis  =  a  foot.]    [Scopulipede.] 

Sc6-p6'-li-a,  s.    [Named  after  John  Anthony 
Scopoli,  a  botanical  author.] 

Bot.  :  A  genils  of  Solanacese.  The  leaves  of 
ScopoUa  lurida,  a  Himalayan  plant,  when 
bruised,  emit  a  flavour  like  that  of  tobacco, 
and  a  decoction  of  them  produces  dilatation 
of  the  pupil  of  the  eye. 

sco-poph'-or-iis,  s.    [Lat.  scrypa  —  a  broom, 
and  Gr.  0opds  (jj/ioros)  =  bearing.] 

Zool.  :  A  genus  of  Autilopidse,  having  the 
horns  subulate,  elongate,  acute,  and  slightly 
recurved  at  the  tips,  the  knees  largely  tufted. 
Scopophortis  ourebi  is  the  Ourebi  (q.v.). 

*sc6p'-pet,  v.t.  [A  dimin.  from  scoop  (q.v.).] 
To  lade  out. 

"Vain  man,  can  he  possibly  hope  to  scoppet  it  [the 
rush  of  water]  out  so  fast  as  it  Alls  '."—Bisltop  Ball  ■ 
Remains,  p.  77. 

scops,  s.     [Gr.  CT-Kwi//  (sicops)  =  a  kind  of  owl.] 

Ornithology : 

1.  A  genus  of  Strigidse  (q.v.),  with  thirty 
species  universally  distributed,  except  Aus- 
tralia and  the  Pacific  Islands.  Beak  much 
decurved  from  base,  cere  small,  nostrils 
round ;  facial  disc  incomplete  above  the  eyes  ; 
ear-eonch  small,  without  operculum ;  wings 
long ;  tarsi  long,  feathered  in  front,  toes 
naked  ;  head  with  plumicorns. 

2.  Any  individual  of  the  genus.     [1.] 

"I  have  been  enabled  to  compare  the  European 
icopa  with  both  the  African  species."— rarreii.-  British 
Mrds  {ed.  itb),  I  177. 

scops-owl,  S. 

Ornith. :  Scops  giu,  a  casual  visitor  to  Eng- 
land. It  is  about  seven  inches  long ;  plumage, 
in  both  sexes,  chestnut  and  pale  wood-brown 
above;  grayish  white  and  pale  brown,  with 
streaks  and  patches  of  umber-brown  beneath. 
The  young  birds  have  a  more  rufous  tinge. 

"The  Scops-Qiol  resembles  the  Little  Owl  In  its 
flight"— JTarrrii  .■  BritUh  Birds  (ed.  4th),  1.  177. 

*  scop'-tic,   *  scop-tick,  *  sc6p'-t!c~al, 

a.     [Gr.  (TKtoTrrtKos  (sknptikos),  from   o-KWTrTu 
(skopio)  =  to  mock.]    Scoffing,  mocking. 

"  Lucian  and  other  scoptick  wits  endeavoured   to 

jeer  and  droll  away  the  credit  of  them."— 5p.  Ward  : 

Sermons,  p.  57. 

*  8Cop'-tic-al-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  sceptical;  -ly.] 
In  a  mocking  or  scoffing  manner  ;  scoffingly. 

"  ScoptlcaUy  or  scornfully  speaking."— C^^iTTian.- 
Bomer;  Iliaaxvii.    (Pret) 

scdp'-a-li-pede,  u.    [Scopolipedes.] 

Eiitom. :  Having  a  basket-like  apparatus  on 
the  hind  legs.     [Scopultpedes.] 

scop-u-li-pe'-de^,  s.  pi.  [Lat.  scopula  —  a 
little  broom,  and  pedes^  pi.  of  j)es  =  a  foot.] 

Entom. :  A  section  of  solitary  Apidae,  having 
on  the  hind  legs  an  apparatus  for  the  con- 
veyance of  pollen,  which  they  assiduously 
collect.  The  apparatus  resembles  that  in  the 
social  hive-  and  humble-bees.  The  posterior 
tibiae  and  basal  joint  of  the  tarsi  are  so 
hirsute  that  it  is  impossible  to  trace  the  form 
of  the  limb  on  account  of  the  hairs.  The 
males  in  many  cases  have  thickened  and 
distorted  legs. 

*  scop'-  u  -  loiis,  a.  [Lat.  scopulosus,  from 
scopulus'—  a  peak,  a  rock.]  Pull  of  rocks ; 
rocky. 

SCO'-pus,  8.  [Gr,  (TKon-ds  (sfcopofl)=a  watch- 
man.] 

Ornith. :  Umbre,  Brown  Stork  ;  the  typical 
genus  of  Scopinae  (q.v.),  with  one  species, 
from  tropical  and  South  Africa. 

*8Cor'-bute,s.  [Scorbutus.]  Scurvy.  (Blount.) 

SCOr-bu'-tic,  a.  &  s.  [Low  Lat.  scorbutus, 
from  Low  Ger.  schorbock,  scMrbuuTc,  scharbock, 
scorbut  =  scurvy  ;  Ger.  scfiarbock  —  O.  Dut. 
scheur-huyck ;  Fr.  scorhutigue.] 

A.  As  adjective : 

1.  Pertaining  to  or  resembling  scurvy. 

2.  Diseased  or  affected  with  scurvy. 

B.  Assubst. :  A  person  aflfected  with  scurvy. 

*  scor-bu'-tic-al,  a.  [Eng.  scorbutic;  -cU.] 
The  same  as  Sco'rbutic  (q.v.). 

"  A  person  about  forty,  of  a  full  and  scorbutical 
body." — Wiseman. 


scor-bu'-tic-al-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  scorbutical; 
-ly.]  In  a  scorbutic  manner ;  with  the  scurvy, 
or  with  a  tendency  towards  it. 

"  A  woman  of  forty,  scorbutically  and  hydroplcally 
affected,  having  a  sordid  ulcer,  put  herself  Into  my 
hand.  —  Wiseman. 

SCor-bu'-tus,  s,  [Low  Lat.  ;  Fr.  scortmt; 
Ital.  scorbuto ;  Sp.  &  Poi-t.  escorbuto ;  Dut. 
scheurbuik ;  8w.  skorbjugg  {Malm);  Dut.sc/ie«- 
671  =  to  bend,  and  6«i/c  =  the  belly.]    [Scunvv.] 

*  scdr9e, «.  &  v.    [Scorse.] 

SCOr9h,  v.t.  &  1  [O.  Fr.  escorcTier,  escorcer^ 
to  flay,  to  pluck  off  the  skin,  from  Lat.  «». 
cortico,  from  ex-  =.  off,  and  cortex  (genit,  cortU 
cis)=  bark,  rind,  husk;  Sp.  escorchar;  ItaL 
scorticare  =  to  flay.] 
A-  Transitive: 

1,  To  burn  the  outside  of ;  to  expose  to  such, 
a  degree  of  heat  as  to  change  the  colour,  or 
both  the  colour  and  the  texture  of  the  sur- 
face ;  to  parch  or  shrivel  up  the  surface  of; 
to  singe. 

"  Bamiel,  scorch'd  and  blasted." 

MUton:  P.  £.,  vl  873. 

2,  To  affect  with  intense  or  extreme  heat ; 
to  parch. 

"  The  breath  they  drew,  no  longer  air,  but  fire ; 
The  fainty  knights  were  scorch'd." 

Dryden  :  Flower  &  the  Leaf,  87a 

*  3.  To  bum  in  general. 


B.  Intransitive : 

1.  To  be  burnt  on  the  surface ;  t:  ^  scorched 
or  parched. 

"  Scatter  a  little  mungy  straw  or  fem  amongst  yonp 
seedlings,  to  prevent  the  root  from  acorching.''-m 
Mortimer:  Busbandry. 

2.  To  parch  or  dry  up. 

"  In  scorching  hour  of  fierce  July." 

Scott  :  The  CTtaae,  17. 

SCOrghed,  pa.  par.  &  a.     [Scorch,  1;.] 

scorched-carpet,  s. 

Entom. ;  A  British  geometer  moth,  lAgdia 
adustata. 

scorched-wing,  s. 

Entom. :  A  British  geometer  moth,  Eur^ 
inene  dolobraria. 

scor9h'-ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.    [Scorch,  v.] 

A.  &  B,  As  pr.  par.  £  particip.  adj. :  (Sea 
the  verb). 

C.  As  substantive : 

Metal-working  :  A  roughing  out  of  tools  on 
the  dry  grindstone  before  they  are  hardened 
and  tempered.  So  called  from  the  great  heat 
produced. 

t  scorching-fennel,  s. 

Bot. :  The  genus  Thapsia  (q.v.). 

SCOr9h'-mg-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  scorching;  -ly.} 
In  a  scorching  manner;  so  as  to  scorch  or 
parch  the  surface. 

SCOr9h'-ing-ness,  s.  (Eng.  scorching;  -mesa,} 
The  quahty  or  state  of  being  scorching. 

scor'-dein,  s.    [See  def.] 

Ckem. :  A  yellow  aromatic  substance  ob- 
tained from  Teucrivm  Scordium. 

SCOr'-di-lim,    s.     [Lat.  scordion,    from    Gh-. 
trKopSiov    (skordion)  =  a    plant    smelling    of 
garlic ;  probably  the  Water  Germander  (q.v.).] 
Bot. :  Teucrium  Scordium. 

score,  s.  [A.S.  SCOT  =  twenty r  from  scot-,  stem 
of  the  pa.  t  plural  and  pa.  pir.  of  sceran  = 
to  shear,  to  cut ;  Icel.  skor,  skora  =  a  score,  a 
notch,  an  incision;  Sw.  skhra;  Dan.  sJbaor.] 
[Shear.] 
I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  A  notch  or  incision  ;  especially  a  notch 
or  cut  made  on  a  tally  for  the  purpose  of 
keeping  reckoning  or  account  of  something; 
a  system  followed  formerly  when  writing  was 
less  common. 

"  Our  forefathers  had  no  other  books  but  the  scor* 
and  the  tally  ;  thou  hast  caused  printing  to  be  used." 
Sfiakesp. .'  1  Benry  VI.,  iv.  7. 

2.  The  number  twenty,  which  was  denoted 
on  the  tally  by  a  longer  and  deeper  cut. 

"  How  many  score  of  miles  may  we  well  ride?" 

Shakesp.  :  Cyrabeline,  ill  2. 

%  Especially  used  in  archery  for  twenty 
yards :  thus,  a  mark  of  twelve  score  meant  a 
mark  at  a  distance  of  twelve  score  yards. 


S»^I,  b6y ;  p6iit,  Jd^l ;  cat,  9ell,  chorus,  9hin,  bengh ;  go,  gem ;  thin,  this ;  sin,  a^ ;  expect,  Xenophon,  e^ist.    -ing. 
-«ian.  -tian  =■  shan.   -tion,  -sion  =  shun ;  -tioii>  -§ion  —  zhiin.    -cious,  -tions,  -sious  =  shus.   -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  bel,  deL 
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3.  A  large  number ;  a  great  many.  (Gene- 
laUy  in  the  pluial.) 

"  stout  be  was.  and  large  of  limb, 
ficores.have  fled  at  sight  of  liim." 

C'owper  :  Epitaph  ;  On  a  Pointer. 

4.  An  account  or  reckoning  kept  by  means 
of  si'.nres  or  notches ;  a  reckoning  generally ; 
ft  debt  due. 

"  1  have  liy  my  sins  run  a  great  way  into  God's  book, 
and  my  now  reforming  wiU  not  yay  otl'  that  score,' — 
Bunyan  :  l'ilfjrim.'s  Progress,  iit.  i. 

5.  An  account  or  register  of  numbers  gene- 
nQly  ;  especially  the  number  of  pointe  or 
nins  made  by  a  player  in  certain  games. 


6.  A  line  drawn. 

7.  Account,  reason,  sake ;  relative  motive. 

"  If  your  terms  are  moderate,  we'll  never  break  off 
lQ>ou  thiit  score. "—Collier :  On  Pride. 

II.  Technically : 

1.  Miisio:  A  copy  of  a  musical  work  in 
which  all  the  component  parts  are  shown, 
either  fully  or  in  a  compressed  form. 

(1)  A  short  or  compressed  score  is  when  all 
the  parts  are  arranged  or  transcribed  so  that 
they  shall  appear  in  two  staves. 

(2)  A  pianoforte  or  organ  score  is  one  in 
which  the  voice-parts  are  wj'itten  out  in  full 
on  separate  lines,  and  the  instrumental  ac- 
com])aninient  is  arranged  ia  two  lines,  treble 
tnd  baas,  for  performance  on  a  pianoforte  or 
organ. 

(3)  A  vocal  score  is  (or  was  formerly  under- 
«tood  to  be)  one  in  which  the  voice-pavta  are 
written  out  in  full,  and  the  accompaniment 
(if  any)  is  indicated  by  a  figured  bass. 

(4)  A  full  score  is  one  in  which  each  part  is 
written  on  a  separate  line  one  over  the  other, 
Bubject,  however,  to  the  modification  that 
the  parts  to  be  played  by  two  wind  instru- 
ments of  the  same  name  and  compass  may  be 
included  on  one  line. 

2.  Naut. :  The  groove  around  a  block  or  a 
dead-eye  for  the  strapping,  shroud,  or  back- 
stay. The  holes  in  the  block  are  for  the  lan- 
yard. 

T  (1)  To  go  off  at  score :  To  start  from  the 
■core  or  scratch,  as  a  pedestrian  in  a  footrace ; 
hence,  to  start  off  generally. 

(2)  To  quit  scores :  To  pay  fully ;  to  make 
even  by  giviug  an  equivalent. 

score,  v.t.  &  i.     [Score,  s.] 

A.  Transitive : 

L  (h'd'niary  Langvage : 

I.  To  make  scores,  scratches,  or  slight  in- 
^sions  on  or  in  ;  to  mark  with  scores, 
Bcratelies,  or  furrows  ;  to  furrow. 

"  Let  us  score  tholr  backa." 

Shakesp.  :  Antony  &  Cleopatra,  iv.  7, 

•  2.  To  engrave,  to  cut.    {Spenstr.) 

•  3.  To  set  down,  as  in  an  account  or  register ; 
to  record,  to  register,  to  note. 

"  Score  me  up  forthe  lyiugest  knave  in  Chriatondom," 
— Stiakesp.  :  Tamiiig  of  the  Shrew.    (Induct,  li.) 

4.  To  make  a  score  of ;  to  win  ;  to  cause  to 
be  registered  to  one's  account,  as  points,  hits, 
Ac,  in  a  game. 

"  They  were  unable  to  score  even  a  single  go&L' — 
Wield.  Jan.  28.  18S2. 

6,  To  set  down  as  a  debt. 

"Score  a  pint  of  bastard,"— 57iafo;jn.;  1  Henry  IV., 

6.  To  enter,  register,  or  set  down  as  a 
debtor.    (Generally  with  up.) 

II.  Music:  To  write  down  in  score;  to 
write  down,  as  the  different  parts  of  a  com- 
poaition,  in  proper  order  and  an-angement. 

B.  Intransitive : 

1.  To  keep  a  register  or  account ;  to  act  as 
scorer  :  as,  To  score  in  a  match. 

2.  To  make  a  score  :  as,  He  had  not  scored. 

3.  To  count  or  be  reckoned  in  a  score. 

"  The  hazard  scores  to  the  striker."— fV aid,  Dec,  19, 
ISSS. 

4.  Fig. :  To  make  a  hit ;  to  be  entitled  to 
credit.     (Cf.  Hor.,  A.  P.,  343.) 

"  He  scores  distinctly  on  several  occasions," — JTature, 
Oct.  2»,  1886.  p.  G-lU. 

*  score '-less,  a.    [Eng,  score;  -less.] 

1.  Not  making  any  score  or  mark.  (Davies: 
Muses  Sacrifice,  p.  69.) 

2.  Not  having  made  any  score  ;  pointless. 

"  When  both  their  hands  had  lieeu  disposed  of  they 
were  still  scoreless.'—Field,  April  4,  18S5. 

8C0r'-er,  s.     [Eng.  score,  v. ;  -er.] 

L  Ot(L  Lang. :  One  who  scores  or  keeps  a 


;  in  a  cricket  or  other 


score  or  reckoning 
match. 

"The  umpires  weie  stationed  behind  the  wickets; 
tfa«  scorers   were  prepai-ed   to  notch  the    ruiia.  — 
Dickent :  Pickwick,  ch.  viL 
II.  Technically : 

1.  Wood :  An  instrument  for  marking  tim- 
ber. It  hiis  two  scoop-sha]ied  tools,  one  for 
straight  lines,  the  other  adapted  to  revolve 
on  a  pivot  for  arcs  or  circles.  With  these 
readable  figures  are  made  to  number  logs,  &c. 

2.  Joinery  :  An  instrument  employed  to  cut 
transversely  the  face  of  a  board,  to  enable  it 
to  be  planed  without  slivering. 

scbr'-i-a  (pi.  scdr'-i-je),  s.    [Lat.,  from  Gr. 

a-KOipia '  (slcoria)  =  dross,  scum,  from  o-Kwp 
(slcor)  —  dung ;  cogn.  with  A.S.  scearn  =  dung ; 
Lat.  sterous.] 

1.  Entom. :  Ageuus  of  Geometer  moths,  akin 
to  Fidonia  (q.v.).  Scoria  dealbata  is  the  Black- 
veined  Moth. 

2.  Metall. :  The  refuse  or  recrement  of 
metals  in  fusion,  or  the  slag  rejected  after  the 
reduction  of  metallic  ores ;  dross. 

3.  Geol.  (PL):  The  cinders  of  volcanic 
eruptions,  usually  reddish  brown  or  black. 

*  SCOr'-i-S.C,  o.  [Eng.  scori(a);  -ac.]  Scori- 
aceous. 

"  As  the  scoriae  rivers  tiiat  roll."    Poe :  Ulalume. 

Sc6r-i-a'-ceous  (ce  as  sh),  a.  [Eng.  scori{a); 
-aceous.J  Pertaining  to,  partaking  of  tlie 
nature  of,  or  resembling  scox'ia  or  dross 

SCOr-i-fi-ca'-tion,  s.  [Eng.  scorify;  c  con- 
nect., and  suff.  -ation.] 

Metall. :  The  act  or  process  of  reducing  a 
body,  either  wholly  or  in  part,  into  scoria. 

scor'-i-f i-er,  s.    [Eng.  scorify ;  -er.] 

Assaying :  A  saucer  of  refractory  clay  for 
containing  a  charge  of  lead  and  the  metal  to 
be  assayed.  It  is  placed  in  the  muffle  of  an 
assay-furnace.  Also  used  in  burning  off  in- 
flammable matters  from  the  sweepings  of 
jewellers'  shops,  or  to  obtain  the  metallic 
portions  from  gold-lace,  &c. 

Scbr'-i-form,  a.  [Eng.  scori(a),  and  form.] 
Kesembling  scoria  ;  in  tlie  form  of  scoria. 

SCOr'-i-fy,  v.t.  [Eng.  scori(a) ;  suff.  -fy.]  To 
reduce  to  scoria  or  drossy  matter. 

Scor'-i-lite,  «.  [Eng.  scori(a);  suff.  -lite 
(Mill.).] 

Min.  :  A  scoriaceous  substance  of  doubtful 
composition ;  probably  an  altered  volcanic 
product. 

scor'-ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.    [Score,  v.] 

A,  &  B,  As  pr.  par.  <&  particip.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 
C.  As  substantive : 

Founding :  The  bursting  or  splitting  of  a 
casting,  due  to  the  strain  caused  by  con- 
traction. Aterm  generally  applied  to  cylinders 
and  similar  work,  in  which  the  core  does  not 
give  way  when  the  casting  cools,  and  thereby 
causes  its  destruction. 

scoring-znachine,  s. 

Wood-work. :  A  machine  for  cutting  scores 
or  grooves  in  blocks. 

*'  SCor'-i-OUS,  a.  [Eng.  scori(a) ;  -ous.^  Drossy ; 
like  dross  or  scoria  ;  recremeiititious. 

"By  the  fire  they  emit  miuiy  drossy  and  saorious 
parts." — ISrowne:  Vulgar  Errours,  bk.  li.,  ch.  ii. 

scorn,  *  scham,  *  scbom,  *  scam, 
*  skam,  5.  [O.  Fr.  escarn,  from  O.  H.  Ger. 
s/irent  =  mockery,  scurrility.  Prub.  connected 
with  Icel.  s7:arn.  =  dung,  dirt;  A.S.  scearn; 
Ital.  sc/n!mo=  derision. 1 

1.  Extreme  and  passionate  contempt  or  dis- 
dain, arising  from  an  opinion  of  the  utter 
meanness  and  unwfirtliiness  of  the  person  or 
thing  despised  and  a  belief  or  sense  of  our  own 
superiority  ;  lofty  contempt  or  disdain. 

"Though  pierced  by  scorn,  oppress'd  by  pride, 
I  feel  thee  (food— feel  nought  beaide." 

Cowper  :  The  Soul  that  loves  God. 

2.  An  expression  of  contempt  or  disdain  ; 
mockery,  derision. 

"  If  sickly  ears  will  hear  your  idle  scorns." 

Shakesp. :  Love's  Labour's  Lost,  v.  2. 

•  3.  A  subject  or  object  of  extreme  con- 
tempt or  disdain  ;  that  which  ia  treated  or 
looked  upon  with  scorn. 

"To  make  a  loathsome  abject  scorn  of  me." 

Shakesp. :  Cameilp  of  Errors,  It.  4, 


*  4.  A  reproach,  a  disgrace. 

•*  His  mothera  sin.  his  kingly  ffttl».«r'l  «?«"*■  "'i. 
Peele :  David  or  aetltstioo. 

^  (1)  To  laugh  to  scorn :  To  deride,  t^:  mock ; 
to  ridicule  as  contemptible. 

*  (2)  To  take  scorn,  to  think  scorn :  To 
disdain,  to  scorn, 

"  Take  thou  no  acorn  to  weai  the  l"Jrn." 

Shakesp. :  Af  Vov  Like  Its  !▼.  *■ 

scorn,  *skam-en,  v.t.  &  t  [0.  Fi.  escamir, 
escharnir,  from  0.  H.  Ger.  skerndn  =^  to  mock, 
from  s/cerji  =  mockery,  scorn  (q.v.).] 

A,  Transitive : 

1.  To  hold  in  extreme  contempt  or  disdain  ; 
to  despise,  to  disdain,  tc  look  with  disdaiiii'il 
contempt  on. 

"  3be  scorns  hU  pleuaurM,  for  she  kuowi  tberc  not." 
Cowper  ■  Task,  vi.  CIS. 

2.  To  treat  with  acorn  ;  to  scoff  at,  to  mock, 
to  taunt. 

"Join  with  men  In  scorning  youi  poor  friend;" 
Shakesp.  :  Midsummer  A'ightt  Dream,  ill.  t. 

B,  Intransitivt  : 

1.  To  feel  scorn  oi  disdain  ;  to  disdain,  to 
despise. 

*  2.  Tc  mock,  to  scoffl 

*'  Tc  flout  and  scorn  at  ouj  aolomnity." 

Shakesp. :  Roniec  A  Juliet,  t  %. 

8Com'-er,  s.    [Eng.  scoria,  v. ;  -er..l 

1.  One  who  scorns  or  despises  ;  a  despiser, 
a  contemner. 

'  FabrJclus,  scorner  oi  all-conquering  pold."- 

Tliomson  .    wvnter,-  511. 

*  2.  One  who  scoffs;  a  scoflei,  a  derider, 
specially  of  religion  or  sacred  matters. 

"  How  long  will  .  .  .  the  scurnen  delight  In  the4l 
Bcoruin^  1 " — Proverbs  i.  22. 

SCOm'-ful,  a.     [Eng.  scorn,  s.  ;  'fnl{l).'\ 

1.  Full  of  scorn  or  extreme  contempt ;  dis- 
dainful ;  charftcterized  by  scorn  ;  insolent. 

"  Thou  scornful  page,  there  he  thy  part  " 

HhaJzesp. :  Cymbeline,  v.  6. 

*  2.  Causing  and  exciting  contempt  and 
derision  ;  contemptible. 

"  The  scornful  mark  of  every  open  eye." 

Sluikesp,  :  Jiape  of  Lucrece,  520, 

scorn'-ful-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  scornful ;  -ly.]  In 
a  scornful  or  contemi)tuous  manner;  with 
scorn  01  contempt ;  contemptuously,  inso- 
lently. 

"  The  sacred  rights  of  the  Christian  cliurch  are 
scornfully  trampled  ou  iu  print,  under  an  hypocritical 
pretonce  of  maintaininff  them.  "—A  tlerbury :  Sermons. 

SCorn'-fuL-ness,  s.  [Eng.  scornful;  -ness.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  scornful. 

*  scorn'-;^,  *  scorn-ie,  a.  [Eng.  scorn  ;  -y] 
Deserving  scorn ;  contemptible. 

"  Ambitiou  ucrjupeii  for  scomio  droase," 

Mirrour/or  Magistrates,  p.  606. 

SCor'-o-dite,  s.  [Gr,  aKopoBov  {skoTodon)  = 
garlic;  Ger.  skorodit.] 

Min.  :  A  sparsely  distributed  mineral,  oc- 
curring in  crystals,  only  occasionally  massive. 
Crystallization,  orthorhombic.  Hardness,  3'5- 
4 ;  sp.  gr.  3'1-S'3 ;  lustre,  vitreous  to  sub- 
adamantine  ;  colour,  pale  leek-green,  some- 
times brownish  ;  streak,  white ;  subtrana- 
parent ;  fracture  uneven.  Compos.  :  arsenic 
acid,  49'8;  sesquiuxide  of  iron,  34"7;  water, 
15*5  =  100,  which  corres]>onds  to  the  formula 
FegOsAsOs  +  4H0. 

SCor-pSS'-na,  s.      [Lat,,   from   Gr.  vKopiraiva. 

(skorpaina)  =  a  sea-scorpion.] 

1.  Jclithy. .  The  typical  genus  of  Scorpae- 
nidEe  (q.v.),  with  about  foity  species  from 
tropical  and  sub-tropical  seas.  Head  large, 
slightly  compressed,  armed  with  spines,  and 
generally  with  tentacles  ;  mouth  large,  ob- 
lique, villiform  teetli ;  no  air-blailder.  They 
are  small  sedentary  fishes,  none  probablj 
exceeding  a  length  of  eighteen  inches,  usually 
lying  hidden  in  sands  or  beneath  seaweed, 
watching  for  their  prey — fishes  smaller  than 
themselves.  Thair  strong  pectoral  rays  assJHt 
them  is  burrowing  or  in  moving  along  ilie 
bottom.  Coloration  an  irregular  mottlinj^  of 
red,  brown,  yellow,  and  black,  varying  greatly 
in  its  distribution.  Tlie  flesh  is  welHlavouied. 
Their  fin-spines  inflict  exceedingly  painful 
wounds,  but  these  are  not  followed  by  any 
serious  consequences. 

2.  Palceont. :  [Scoep.enid.^,  2.]. 

scor-pse'-ni-dee,  s.  pi.  [Lat.  8corpcen(a); 
fem.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.] 

1,  Ichthy. :  A  family  of  Acanthopterygian 
Fishes,  division  Perciformea,  with  numerous 


l&te,  £i.t,  f^re,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  Uiere;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot^ 
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genera,  from  the  tropics  and  the  temperate 
zones.  Body  oblong,  more  or  less  compressed, 
covered  with  ordinary  st-ales  or  naked ;  den- 
tition feeble ;  some  bones  of  the  head, 
especially  the  angle  of  the.  praeoperculura, 
armed  ;  ventrals  thoracic  They  are  carnivor- 
ous marine  tishes. 

2.  Palceont :  Only  fossil  representative,  a 
species  of  Scorpsena  from  the  Eocene  of  Oran. 

SCOr'-pSB-n^^  a.  &  s.  [Lat.  scorpajn(a),  and 
Gr.  eiSos  (eidos)  =  resemblance.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Belonging  to,  characteristic  of, 
or  resembling  the  family  Scorpa;nida;.  (Giin- 
ther:  Study  of  Fislies,  p.  417.) 

B,  As  suhst. :  Any  individual  of  the  family 
Scorpsenidse  (q.v.). 

"The  habit  of  Uviog  on  the  bottom  has  also  de- 
Teloped  iu  niiuiy  scorjnenoids  separate  pectoral  rays. 
by  means  oi  which  they  move  or  feel,"— Giinther  : 
Study  of  Fishes,  p,  413. 

SCOrp'-er,  s.  [Prob.  a  corrupt,  of  scoo^^ 
(q.v.).]  A  gougmg-tool  for  working  in  a  de- 
pression, as  in  hollowing  bowls,  butter-ladles, 
Ac.  Also  used  in  removing  wood  or  metal 
from  depressed  portions  of  carvings  or  chas- 
ings. 

•  scor'-pi-ac,  *  scor'-pi-ack,  a.  [Eng. 
«»rpi(ou);  -ac]  Of  or  peitaijiing  to  a  scox"- 
pion  or  scorpions  ;  scorpion-like. 

*'  To  sting  him  with  a  scoTTTuzcft  censure," — Backet  : 
Ufe  of  WiUiaim,  i.  82. 

SCOr'-pi-O,  ».     [Lat.  =  a  scorpion.] 

1.  Astrol.  :  The  "accif'-sed  constellation," 
the,"  false  sign,"  ominous  >)f  war,  discord,  and 
woe.  It  is  of  "watery  triplicity,"  and  is 
attended  at  its  setting  by  tempests  and  by 
autumnal  diseases.  Gadbury  dissented  from 
these  views,  having  been  born  when  Scorpio 
was  in  the  ascendant.  So  did  the  alchemists, 
for  tliey  believed  that  iron  could  not  be  trans- 
muted into  gold  except  when  the  Sun  was  in 
the  sign  of  Scorpio. 

2.  Astronomy: 

(1)  The  eighth  zodiacal  constellation.  It 
in  bounded  on  the  north  by  Ophiuchus  and 
Serpens,  on  the  south  by  Lupus,  Norma,  and 
Ara,  on  the  east  by  Sagittarius,  and  on  the 
west  by  Libra.  It  is  a  small  but  very  brilliant 
constellation,  especially  when  seen  from 
places  south  of  the  equator.  It  contains 
Antares  (q.v.)  or  Cor  Scorpii  (a  Scorpii),  of  the 
first  magnitude,  and  Ikiil,  or  ^  Scorpii,  of 
the  second  magnitude. 

(2)  The  eighth  sign  of  the  zodiac  (TTl),  which 
the  sun  enters  about  Oct.  23. 

3.  Zool.:  The  typical  genus  of  the  family 
Scorpion  ides  (q.v.). 

■•or'-pi-oid,  a.  Sis.     [Eng.  scorpi(on);  -oid.] 

A^  As  adjective : 

1,  Ord.  Lang. :  Resembling  a  scorpion ; 
acorpion-like. 

2.  Bot  (0/  a  cymose  inJloTesceTUx) :  Rolled 
up  laterally  like  a  crosier,  and  unrolling  as 
the  flowers  expand,  as  iu  the  Forget-me-not. 

B.  As  suhst. :  A  cymose  inflorescence  of  the 
character  described  under  A.  2. 

■•or-pi-6)d-al,  a.  [Eng.  scorpioid;  <U.] 
The  same  as  ScoHPioin  (q.v.). 

Beor'-pi-on,  *  scor-pi-onn,  «.  [Fr.  scor- 
pion, from  Lat.  seorpionem,  accus.  of  scorpio 
=  a  scorpion  ;  Gr.  a-Kopnioq  (skorpios)  =  a 
scorpion,  a  prickly  sea-fish,  a  prickly  plant; 
8p.  escorpion ;  Ital.  scorplone.] 

I.  Ord.  Lang. :  In  the  same  efinse  as  IL  4. 

n.  Technically : 

1.  Astion. :  [ScoRPro,  2.  (2)]. 

•  2.  Old  war :  A  militai-y  engine  formerly 
used,  chiefly  in  the  defence  of  a  castle  or 
town.  It  respmbled  the  balista  in  form,  con- 
sisting of  two  beams  bound  together  by  ropes, 
from  the  middle  of  wliich  rose  a  third  beam, 
called  the  stylus,  so  disposed  as  to  be  pulled 
Op  and  let  down  at  pleasure.  On  the  top  of 
this  were  fastened  iron  hooks,  whereon  a  sling 
of  iron  or  hemp  was  hung  for  throwing  stones. 

•  3.  Script. :  A  painful  scourge  ;  a  kind  of 
whip  armed  with  points  hke  a  scorpion's  tail. 

"  My  father  hath  chastised  you  with  whips,  but  I 
will  chastise  you  with  tcorpionn." — I  Kings  xii   II. 

4.  Zool. :  Any  individual  of  the  family  Scor- 
pionides  (q.v.).  The  European  species  are 
three  or  four  inches  long,  and  confined  to  the 
southern  parts  of  the  Continent,  but  Scor- 
pions have  a  wide  geographical  range  in  tropi- 
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cal  and  sub-tropical  regions,  and  in  Equatorial 
Africa  and  South  America  they  grow  to  a 
length  of  nine  or  ten  inches.  Thy  sting  in  the 
tropical  species  is  much  more  formidable  than 
that  of  the  European  Scorpion,  though  it  may 
be  doubted  if  it  ever  proves  fatal  to  a  healthy 
adult  human  being.  They  are  nocturnal  in 
habii,  conceal- 
ing themselves 
under  stones, 
tlie  loose  bark 
of  trees,  and  in 
crevices  in 
walla,  coming 
forth  at  dusk. 
They  prey  on 
other  spiders 
and  insects; 
and,  seizing 
their  prey  in  their  palpi,  which  are  practically 
useless  as  weapons  of  oft'enoe,  sting  it  to 
death.  The  eggs  are  hatched  in  the  enlarged 
oviducts,  and  the  young,  usually  from  forty 
to  sixty,  are  carried  about  for  some  time  on 
the  back  of  the  mother.  Scorpions  are  very 
pugnacious,  and  the  victor  usually  devours 
his  conquereil  foe. 

"'  Though  the  well-known  tale  of  the  scorpion,  when 
surrounded  by  fire,  Btingiiig  itself  to  death,  has  been 
perpetually  repeated  .  .  .  it  uiuat  beheld  tobeiiiorely 
a  traveller's  Btory/'—Encyc.  Brit.  (ed.  9tb),  ii.  288. 

5.  Bot.  :  Genista  ScoTrpius. 
scorpion-fisli,  s. 

Ichthy. :  The  genus  Scorpaua. 
scorpion-fly,  s. 

Entnm.  :  Panorpa  communis,  a  common 
British  insect,  about  half  an  inch  long,  met 
with  almost  everywhere  about  hedge-banks. 

scorpion-grass,  s. 

Bot. :  The.genus  Myosotis  (q.v.). 
scorpion-plant. «. 

Bot.  :  (1)  Renanthem&ffaAMHa ;  (2)  Genista 
scorpius. 

scorpion-senna,  i. 

Bot :  Coronilla  Emenis. 
scorpion-Shell,  s, 

Zool.  :  The  genus  Pteroceraa  (q.v.).  Called 
also  Spider-shell.  Both  English  names  liave 
reference  to  the  prolongation  of  the  outer  lip 
into  several  long  claws. 

scorpion's  heart,  s.    [Antabeb.] 

scorpion's  tail,  s. 

Bot. :  Scorpiurus  sulcatus, 
scorpion's  thorn, ». 

Bot. :  Genista  Scorpiits. 

scor-pi-o'-nes,  «.  pi.     [PI.  of  Lat.  scorpio 
(q.v.).] 

Zool. :  A  sub-order  of  Scorpionidea  (q.v.). 
C.  L.  Koch  (Uebersicht  d.  arachn.  Systetns)  di- 
vides it  into  four  families  :  Scorpionides  (sole 
genus  Scorpio),  with  six  eyes  ;  Buthides  (five 
genera),  with  eight  eyes ;  Centrurides  (two 
genera),  with  ten  eyes ;  and  Androctonides 
(three  genera),  with  twelve  eyes. 

sc6r-pi~6-md'-e-a,  s.  pi.    [Lat.  scorpio, 
genit.  scorpion(is) ;  neiit.  pi.  adj.  suff".  -idea.] 

1.  Zool. :  An  order  of  Arachnida,  with  two 
sub-orders,  Pseudo-scorpiones  (containing  one 
family,  Pseudo-scorpionides)  and  Scorpiones 
(q.v.).  Cephalothorax  in  one  piece,  abdomen 
annulate,  palpi  terminating  iu  a  didactyle 
claw,  eyes  variable  in  number,  variously 
grouped  ;  reproduction,  in  some  oviparous,  in 
others  ovoviviparous ;  no  metamorphosis. 

2.  Palceont. :  From  the  Carboniferous  on- 
wards. 

SCor-pi-on'-i-de^,  s.  pi.    [Lat.  scorpio,  genit. 
scorpio7i(is) ;    masc.   or  fem.   pi.  suff.   -icies.] 

[SOORPIONES.) 

SCOr'-pi-on-WOrt,  s.      [Eng.    scorpion,  and 
wort.] 
Bot. :  Various  species  of  Myosotis.    (Lyte.) 

SCOr'Tpis,  s.     [Gr.  aKopni?  (sTcorpis)  =  a  sea- 
fish  mentioned  by  Aristotle.] 

Ichthy. :  A  genus  of  Squainipennes,  from 
the  Australian  seas.  Dorsal  fin  in  middle  of 
tlie  back  ;  teeth  on  vomer. 

scor-pi-iir'-us,  s.    [Lat.,  from  Gr.   o-koottC- 
ovpoi;  {sJcorpi  euros),  as  adj.  =  scorpion -tailed, 
as  subst.  see  def.] 
Bot. :  Caterpillar ;  a  genus  of  CoronillcEe. 


Papilionaceous  plants,  with  simple  Icbtm^ 
yellow  or,  rarely,  purple  flowers,  and  scaly 
tuberculated  prickly  legumes,  looking  like 
caterpillars,  whence  the  English  name.  From 
the  Mediterranean. 

*  scbrse.  *  scor^e,  s.  [Etymt  doubtful ;  ct 
discourse,  and  Ital.  scorsa  =  a  course.]  Barter, 
dealing,  exchange. 

*  scorse  (1),  *  scbr9e,  v.t.  &  i.    [Scorbe,  &) 

A.  Trans.  :  To  barter,  to  exchange. 

"  After  they  should  scorsa 
Blows  with  the  hig-boii'd  Daue." 

Drayton  :  Poly-Olblon,  s.  13. 

B.  Intrans. :  To  deal,  to  barter,  to  traffic 

"Will  you  flcorse  with  him?  you  are  in  Siiiitbfleld  ; 
you  may  fit  yourself  wlUi  a  tine  easy-going  haukiiey." — 
■    BenJonson:  BartJioloTneio Fair. 

*  scbrse  (2),  v.t.  [Cf.  Ital.  scorsa  =  a  course 
(q.v.).]    To  chase. 

"  Prom  the  country  back  to  private  farraes  [himj 
scorsed."  Spenser:  F.  Q.,  VI.  ix.  a. 

*  scor-ta'-tbr,  s.  [Lat.]  A  whoremonger; 
{AdoAus:  Works,  ii.  119.) 

*  SCOr'-ta-tor-^,  a.  [Lat.  scortator  =  a  forni- 
cator, from  scortum  =  a  harlot ;  Eng.  suff.  -y.} 
Pertaining  to  or  consisting  in  lewdness, 

scorz -a,  skorz'-g,  (z  as  tz),  s.  [A  Wallachiaa 
name.] 

Min. .  An  arenaceous  variety  of  Epidote 
(q.v.). 

SCor-zo-ner'-a,  s.  [From  siU^son,  the  Catsr 
Ionian  name  of'tlie  viper,  for  ^he  bite  of  which 
these  plants  were  considered  an  antidote.] 

Bot. :  The  typical  genus  of  Scorznnercaa 
(q.v.).  Bracts  imbricate;  receptacle  naked, 
pappus  feathery,  in  several  rows;  achenea 
neitlier  stalked  nor  beaked,  with  a  lateral  scar. 
Scorzonera  hispanica  is  cultivated  for  its  roots, 
which  are  rated  as  a  vegetable. 

3cor-zd-ner'-e-ee,  s.  pi.     [Mod.   Lat  xxyr- 
zoneiitx);  Lat.  fem.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -ete.J 
Bot. :  A  tribe  of  Liguliflorae. 

scot  (1),  *  scott,  s.  [A.S.  scot,  sceot,  lit  thai 
which  is  s?wt  into  the  general  fund,  a  con- 
tribution, from  scot-,  stem  of  swfJ(a?i=fco 
shoot  (q.v.)  ;  cogn.  with  O.  Fris.  skot  =  a  shot, 
a  payment;  Dut.  schol;  Icel.  ikot;  Get. 
schoss  ;  O.  Fr,  escot.] 

*  1.  Old  Law :  A  portion  of  money  assessed 
or  paid  ;  a  customary  tax  or  contribution  laid 
on  subjects  according  to  their  ability  ;  aliw  » 
tax  or  custom  paid  for  the  use  of  a  sheriff  oi 
bailitr. 

2.  A  payment,  a  contribution,  a  fine,  a 
reckoning,  a  shot. 

U  Scot  and  lot:  Parish  payments.  When 
persons  were  taxed  not  to  the  same  amount, 
but  according  to  their  ability,  they  were  said 
to  pay  scot  and  lot. 

"  The  right  of  voting  at  Westminster  was  In  tbs 
householders  paying  scot  and  lat." — ilacaulay  :  EiM. 
Eng.,  ch.  xxiv, 

Scot  (2),  s.  [A.S.  ScoUa,  Scottas,  originally  the 
inhabitants  of  Ireland.]  A  native  of  Scotland ; 
a  Scotchman. 

*  sc&t,  v.t.    [Scotch,  v.] 

*  scot'-al,  *  scbt'-ale,  «.  [Eng.  scot  (1),  »►, 
and  ale.] 

Old  Law:  Tlie  keeping  of  an  alehoTise  liy 
the  officer  of  a  forest,  and  drawing  people  to 
spend  their  money  for  liquor  through  fear  of 
his  displeasure.  It  was  prohibited  by  tbe 
Charter  of  the  Forest,  ch.  vii. 

Scdt9h,  a.  &  s.    [Scot  (2),  s.] 

A.  As  adj.  :  Of  or  pertaining  to  Scothmd, 
its  inhabitants,  or  language ;  Scottish. 

B.  As  substantive : 

1.  The  people  of  Scotland  collectively; 
Scotchmen  collectively. 

2.  The  dialect  or  dialects  of  English  spokes 
by  the  Scotch. 

Scotch-amulet,  s. 

Entmn. :  A  Br i  tish  geometer  moth,  Dcwi/dia 
ohfuscata. 

Scotch-ar^us,  s. 

Entom.  :  A  butterfly,  Erebi<i  hl^indlna,  or 
medea,  one  of  the  Satyrinae.  Wings  of  a  rich 
dark-hrown  with  reddish  patches  and  white- 
centred  black  spots.  Kxp.uiHion  of  wings 
nearly  two  inches.  Found  in  the  north  of 
England  and  Scotland. 


'  t^oil,  bb^ ;  pout,  Jbr^l ;  cat,  fell,  chorus,  9hin,  benph ;  go,  gem ;  thin,  this ;  sin,  a$ ;  expect,  Xenophon,  e:sist.   ph  =  fi- 
•€lan,  -tian  =  sh^n.    -tion,  -sion  =  shun ;  -tion,  -§lon  =  zhun*   -cious,  -tious,  -sious  =  shus.   -hie,  -die,  &c.  =  bel.  d^L 
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Scotch-asphodel,  s. 

Bot. :  Tojieldia  alpina. 

Scotch-attorney,  s. 
Bot. :  The  genus  Clusia. 

Scotch-barley,  s.   A  kind  of  pot-barley. 

Pearl  barley  (q.v.). 

Scotch-bonnets,  s.  pL 

Botany : 

(1)  A  fungus,  Agaricus  {Marasmivs)  Oreades. 

(2)  Capsicum  tetragonuvi. 
Scotch-camomile,  s.   [Camomile,  ^  7.] 
Scotch-drover's  dog,  s.    [Sheep-dog.] 
Scotch-elm,  5.    [Elm,  1  8.] 
Scotch-fiddle,  s.  A  cant  name  for  the  itch. 
Scotch-fir,  s. 

Boi. :  Pinus  sylvestris,  the  only  pine  indi- 

genous  in  Britain,  a  tree  sometimes  lifty  to  a 
undred  feet  in  height,  and  twelve  feet  in 
girth,  the  wood  constituting  the  red  or  yellow 
eal,  and  its  resin,  yielding  tar,  pitch,  and  tur- 
pentine (q.v.).  It  is  not  umbrageous,  but  flour- 
ishes chiefly  towards  the  top,  witii  branches  not 
spreading.  The  leaves  are  long,  narrow,  rigid, 
and  evergreen,  fascicled  in  pairs  all  round  the 
branches ;  the  cones  are  ovoid  and  the  seeds 
winged.  It  constitutes  vast  natural  forests 
in  the  Highlands  of  Scotland,  occurring  also 
in  the  north  of  Europe,  and  on  the  mountains 
in  its  southern  part,  in  Siberia,  &c.  It  has 
been  largely  planted  in  West  Hampshire  and 
Dorset.    The  bark  is  used  for  tanniug. 

Scotch-gale,  $. 

Bot. :  Myrica  gale.    (Janieson.) 

Scotch-greyhound,  5. 

Zool. :  A  dog  much  resembling  the  Deer- 
hound  in  colour  and  shape,  but  only  about 
twenty-six  inches  at  the  shoulder,  while  the 
Deerhound  should  be  at  least  two  inches 
higher.  Its  points  are  the  same  as  those  of 
the  English  Greyhound  (q.v.X 

Scotch-laburnum,  ». 

Bot. :  Oytisus  alpinus.  * 

Scotch-mist,  s.  A  colloquial  term  for  a 
close  dense  mist  like  fine  rain  ;  fine  rain. 

Scotch-pebble,  s.  A  popular  name  for 
ft  banded  variety  of  agate. 

Scotch-primrose,  «. 

Bot. :  Primula  farinosa.    (Prior.} 
Scotch-rose,  s. 

Bot. :  A  rose  with  small  white  flowers  and 
fDsignificant  leaves.    (Britten  &  Holland.) 

Scotch-sawfly,  s. 

Entovi.  :  The  genus  Lophyrus  (q.v.). 

Scotch  shepherd's  dog,  ».  [Collie, 
*.2.] 

Scotch-snap,  s. 

Music :  A  peculiarity  of  the  comparatively 
modern  Scotch  melodies,  in  which  a  short 
note  precedes  a  long  one.  It  is  the  charac- 
teristic of  Stratlispey  tunes  ;  in  reels  and  jigs 
the  snap  is  absent. 

Scotch -terrier,  s. 

ZooL  :  A  breed  of  dogs,  with  lai^e  head, 
short  stout  legs,  and  long,  rough,  shaggy  hair. 
{TERRiriR.]  The  colours  of  the  pure  breed 
are  black  and  fawn,  and  they  are  seldom  over 
fourteen  inches  in  height. 

Scotch-thistle,  s. 

Bot. :  (1)  Cardmis  lanceokUns  (Worcester) ; 
(2)  Carduus  nutans  (Prior) ;  (3)  Onopordum 
Acanthium,  English  border  (Britten  £  Holland). 

8cdt9h  (1),  v.t.  [Etym.  doubtful.  Skeat  con- 
siders it  as  connected  with  scutch  (q.v.).]  To 
chop  off  a  piece  of  the  bark  or  skin  of ;  to 
cut  with  narrow  incisions ;  to  notch ;  to 
wound  slightly. 

"  We  have  scotched  the  snalce,  not  killed  it.' 

Shakecp. :  Macbeth,  iiL  2. 

Scdtgh  (2),  v.t.  &  i.  [Cf.  Wei.  ysgwydd  =  the 
shoulder ;  ysgivyddaw  =  to  shoulder.] 

A-  Trails. :  To  stop  or  block,  as  a  wheel  of 
ft  waggon,  coach,  &c.,  by  placing  a  stone  or 
the  like  against  it. 

"  Scotch  the  wheeling  about  of  the  tooV— Fuller  : 
Holy  State,  IL  liii  4. 

*  B*  Intrans.  :  To  spare. 

"  To  Mcotch  about  at  a  gro&t"— Dent :  Pathway,  p.  ?4. 


SCotgh  (1),  s.    [Scotch  (1),  v.] 

1.  A  slight  cut  or  incision ;  a  score. 

"  I  have  yet 
Boom  for  six  acotches  more." 

Shaketp. :  Antony  &  Cleopatra,  iv.  7. 

2.  A  score  or  line  drawn  on  the  ground,  as 
in  hop-scotch. 

scotch-  collops,   scotched- collops, 

SCOtcht-SCOllops,  s.  pi.  Adish  consisting  of 
beef  cut  up  into  small  pieces,  beaten  and  done 
in  a  stew-pan  with  butter  and  some  salt, 
pepper,  and  a  finely-sliced  onion. 

"  What  signify  acotcht-coll^yps  to  a  feast?" 

KiTig :  Art  of  Cookery. 

scotch -hopper,   scotch-hop,  s.     A 

boys'  game,  consisting  in  hopping  and  at  the 
same  time  driving  a  piece  of  slate,  shell,  &c., 
over  lines  or  scotches  in  the  ground  with  the 
foot ;  hop-scotch. 

"  Children  being  indifferent  to  any  thing  they  can 
do,  dancing  and  tcotch-hoppert  would  be  the  same  thing 
to  them."—  Locke. 

8COt9h  (2),  s.  [Scotch  (2),  v.]  A  prop,  shoulder, 
strut,  or  support ;  specif,  a  slotted  bar  which 
slips  upon  a  rod  or  pipe,  and  forms  a  bear- 
ing for  a  shoulder  or  collar  thereon,  so  as 
to  support  it  while  a  section  above  is  being 
attached  or  detached.  Used  in  boring  and 
tubing  wells. 

*  Scot$h'-er-Sr,  «.  [Eng.  Scotch,  a.  ;  -ery.] 
Scottish  peculiarities. 

"His  .  .  .  Scotchary  is  a  little  formidable."— Wai- 
pole :  Letters,  i.  61. 

8cdt9h'-ing,  scut9h'-mg, ».  [Scotch  (l),  v.l 
Mason.  :  A  method  of  dressing  stone,  either 
by  a  pick  or  pick-shaped  chisels,  inserted  into 
a  socket  formed  in  the  head  of  a  hammer. 

Sc6t9h'-m9.n,  s.  [Eng.  scotch,  a.,  'and  man.] 
A  native  of  Scotland  ;  a  Scot,  a  Scotsman.  - 

SCOte,  v.t.     [SCOAT,) 

8CO-tei'-nti,S,  s.  [Gr.  o-kotcii'OS  (skoteiMos)  =■ 
dark.]    [Scotophilus.] 

sco'-ter,  3.  [Etym.  doubtful ;  cf.  Icel.  slwti 
=  a  shooter ;  the  name  may  =  a  bird  that 
dives  or  darts.] 

Ornith. :  A  popular  name  for  any  bird  of 
the  genus  Oidemia  (q.v.).  The  plumage  is 
very  thick  and  close ;  they  seek  their  food 
principally  at  sea,  and  are  son^etimes  known 
as  Surf-ducks.  (JEdemia  americana  is  widely 
distributed  in  the  United  States  and  northward. 
(E.  perspicillala,  the  American  Surf  Scoter,  is 
another  common  form.  The  Common  Scoter 
( <K  nigra )  is  about  tlie  size  of  the  com  mon  duck. 

scoter-duch,  s.  The  same  as  Scoter 
(q.v.). 

8Cof-£ree,  a.    [Eng.  scot(l),  s.,  and  Jree.] 
*  1.  Free  from  payment  or  tax ;  untaxed. 
2.  Unhurt,  free,  safe. 

*Sc6th,  v.t.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  To  wrap  in 
darkness ;  to  clothe  or  cover  up. 

SCO'-ti-a,  s.     [Gr.  a-Koria  (skotia)  —  darkness.] 

Arch. :  The  hollow  moulding  in  the  base  of 

an  Ionic  column,   so  called,  because,  from 

being  hollow,  part  of  it  is  always  in  shadow. 

The  scotia  is  likewise  a  groove  or  channel  cut 


SCOTIA, 

in  the  proiecting  angle  of  the  Doric  corona. 
It  is  sometimes  called  a  casemate,  and  also, 
from  its  resemblance  to  the  coiiiiTion  pulley, 
a  trochilus.  It  is  frequently  formed  liy  the 
junction  of  curved  surfaces  of  different  radii, 

SC6'-ti-o-lite,  s.   [Gr.  o-kotios  (skotios)  =  dark, 
and  AiCos  (lithos)  =  a  stone  ;  Ger.  skotiolit.] 

Min. :  A  member  of  the  unsatisfactory  group 
of  mineral  substances  included  by  Dana  and 
others  under  Hisingerite  (q.v.). 


Scot'-ish,  a.    [Scottish.) 

*  Sc^t-^fm,  s.    [See  def.] 

Philos. :  A  branch  of  Scholasticism  (q.v.); 
named  after  its  founder,  Johannes  Duns  Scotus 
(born  at  Dunston,  Northumberland,  or,  accord- 
ing to  Waddiug,  in  Co.  Down,  Ulster),  a  dis- 
tinguished Franciscan  friar,  wliotauglitin  the 
schools  at  Oxford,  Paris,  and  Cologne,  where 
he  died  in  November,  1308  (at  the  age  of 
thirty-four,  accordmg  to  the  geneially  received- 
account).  Scotism  was  a  more  pronounced 
form  of  Realism  than  Thomisra  (q.v,),  and 
taught  that  tlie  species  is  numerically  one, 
assigning  to  each  individual  a  h(y-ccitas  — 
something  whicli  gives  individuality  apart 
from  matter ;  that  tlie  created  will  is  the 
total  and  immediate  cause  of  its  own  volition ; 
that  the  creation  of  the  world  and  immortality 
of  the  human  soul  are  not  demonstrable  by 
human  reason ;  that  the  opinioc  that  the 
Virgin  Mary  never  contracted  original  sin  is 
the  "more  probable  "  (which  led  to  the  Fran- 
ciscans being  recognized  as  the  champions  of 
the  Immaculate  Conception) ;  and  that  an  ac- 
tion is  not  necessarily  good  or  bad,  but  may  be 
indifferent.  In  opposition  to  St.  Thomas 
Aquinas,  Scotus  held  that  the  secular  power 
may  he  lawfully  employed  to  compel  Jews  to- 
enter  the  church. 

"Although,  theiefore,  ScotuB'  critique  of  the  valid- 
ity of  ihe  arguiiieuts  for  Chriatian  doctriue  might, 
and  neceaoarily  did,  pretjare  the  way  for  the  ruptur» 
between  philosophy  and  theology,  and,  although  flonifr 
of  his  utilerances  weut  beyond  the  limit  which  he  pre- 
scribed for  himself  in  principle,  Scotism  is  none  the 
less,  like  Thomiara,  one  of  the  doctrines  iu  whicK 
Scholasticism  calmluateB."— Pcierwej?:  Sist.  PhUoa. 
(Eng.  ed.),  i.  454. 

Scot'-ist,  a.  &  8.     [Eng.  Scot(ism) ;  -ist.] 

A,  As  adj. :  Of,  belonging  to,  or  character- 
istic of  Scotus  or  Scotism  (q.v.). 

"Strict  faith  in  reference  to  the  theological  teach- 
ings of  the  Church  and  the  philosophical  doctrines 
corresponding  with  their  spirit,  and  far-reaching 
scepticism  with  reference  to  the  arguments  by  which 
they  are  sustained,  are  the  general  characteristics  of 
the  Scoiist  dooirinQ."—U'eberweg:  Hist.  Philos.  (£ng. 
ed.J,  L  452. 

B.  As  suhst. :  A  follower  of  Scotus  ;  one 
who  accepts  Scotism. 

"  In  opposition  to  the  Semipelagianism  of  the- 
Scotistt."—Ueberweg  :  Hist.  Philos.  (liiiig.  ed),  p.  450. 

*  Scot'-ize,  v.i.  [Eng,  Scot  (2),  s.  ;  -ize.\  To 
imitate  the  Scotch. 

"  The  Scots  axi.d  Scotidng  Euglish. "— i/«tfiin  .'  Life  nt 
Laud,  p.  296. 

8c6t-6-,  SCot-»  pre/.  [Gr.  vkoto^  (skotns)  = 
darkness.]  Connected  with  the  darlt  or  dark- 
ness ;  loving  darkness. 

scot-6-di'-ni-a,  s.     [Gr.  o-koto?  (skotos)^:^ 
darkness,  and  Sic'o?  (dinos)  =  giddiness.] 
Med. :  Giddiness,  with  impeifect  vision. 

SCOt'-O-graph,  s.  [Fref.  scoto-,  and  Gr.  ypd4>t» 
(graph6)=^  to  write.]  An  instrument  or  ap- 
pai'atus  to  assist  in  writing  in  tlie  daik  or 
without  seeing. 

scd-tdin'-a-ne§i,  s.  [Gr.  a-KOTofxaiva  (skoto- 
maina)  =  a  moonless  night.]     [Scotophilus.J 

SC6t'-d-my,  SCO-to'-ma,  5.  [Fr.  scotomie, 
from' Gr.  a-Korm/jia  (skotoma)  =  dizzmean,  trottt 
{TKoros  (skoto8)^=  darkness.] 

Med. :  Dizziness  or  swimming  of  the  head, 
accompanied  with  dimness  of  sight. 

"  I  have  ^ot  the  scntomy  in  my  head  ulready, 
The  whimsey  ;  you  all  turn  round." 

J/assinger:  VIU  Law,  iti.  2. 

SCOt-O-pel'-i-a,  s.  [Pref.  scoto-,  and  Gr. 
ireKeia  (peleio)  =■  a  dove,  with  a  covert  allu- 
sion to  the  name  of  the  discoverer,  Mr.  P.l,  (li6 
Dutch  commandant  at  Elmina,  about  IsOO. ) 

Ornith.  :  A  genus  of  Strigidse  (q.v.),  with 
two  species  from  West  and  South  Afiiciu 
(Wallace.)  Scotopelia  peli,  Pel's  Fi.sli  0\\\,  is 
about  two  feet  long;  upper  surface  <i<-ep 
rufous  bay,  with  black  transverse  bars ; 
below  liglit  bay,  with  heart-shaped  black 
bars  ;  iris  dark-brown. 

SCO-toph'-i-lus,  s.  [Pref.  scoto-,  and  Gr. 
</>iAo5  (philos)^  a  friend.] 

Zool.  :  A  genus  of  Vespertiliones  (q.v.), 
widely  distributed  throughout  the  tropical 
and  sub-tropical  regions  of  tlie  eastern  hemi- 
sphere. In  many  points  they  approacli  Ves- 
pcrtilio,  from  which  they  are  distinguislied 
by  their  dentition,  their  heavy  bodies  and 
strong  limbs,  thick  and  nearly  naked  leathery 
membranes,  and  their  shoi-t  fur.  Generally 
olive- or  cliestnut-brown  above,  and  yellowish 
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or  reddisli-wliite  beneath.  Scotopliilus  proper 
has  three  speties :  Scotopkilus  temminckiij  S. 
borboiiicus,  and  6".  fflgas.  There  are  two  sub- 
genera :  Scoteinus  (with  four  species,  Sco- 
teiinLs  viarginatits,  S.  greyii,  S.  paZlidus,  and 
S.  ru&ppeliU)  and  Scotomaues  (with  one 
species,  Scotomanes  oma(us). 

BCOt  -  or'- nis,  s.  [Pret  scot-,  and  Gr.  opvts 
{ortiis)  —  a  bird.] 

Omith. :  A  genus  of  Capri  mulgidae,  with 
three  species,  from  Africa.  Bill  with  strong 
bristles,  nostrils  with  membranous  scales 
over  opening,  wings  long  and  pointed,  tail 
extremely  long  and  graduated,  toes  unequal, 
Scotornis  cliTnacuiiis  is  the  Long-tailed  Goat- 
sucker. 

'scot'- 6 -scope,  8.  [Fret,  scoto-,  and  Gr. 
CTKOTrew  (sfcopeo)  =  to  see,  to  observe.]  ^Ji 
optical  instrument  by  which  objects  might 
be  discovered  in  the  dark. 


[Gr.    irKOTiatrts    (slM*'dBis)  = 
Scotosia 


8co-td-si-a, 

darkening.] 

Entom. :   A  genus  of  Larentidfe. 
duJ)itata  is  the  Tissue. 

Scots,  a.  &  s.    [Scot  (2),  a.] 

A.  -4s  adj. :  Scotch,  Scottish. 

B.  As  subst. :  The  Scotch  dialect. 

Scots-greys,  s.  pi,    [Gbeyb.) 

Soots-guards,  s.  pi.    [Guard,  s.,  II.  8.] 

Scdts'-man,  s.  [Eng.  Scots,  and  man.]  A 
Scutchmau  (q.v.)- 

SCOt-ter-ing,  s.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  A  pro- 
vincial word  used,  especially  in  Herefordshire, 
for  a  custom  of  burning  a  wad  of  pease-straw 
at  tlie  end  of  harvest. 

Sc6t'-ti-9e,  adv.  [Lat.]  In  the  Scotch  lan- 
guage, dialect,  or  mauner. 

Sc6f-ti-9isill,  ».  [Eng.  Scottish;  -ism.]  An 
idiom,  phrase,  or  ex]jression  peculiar  to  or 
chamcUristic  of  the  Scottish  dialect. 

Sc6t'-t^- 9ize,  v.t.  [Eng.  Scottish;  -ize.]  To 
render  Scottish ;  to  make  to  resemble  the 
Scotch  or  something  Scotch. 

£cdf-tisll,  a.  [Eng.  Scot;  -ish ;  Ger.  schot- 
Usche.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  Scotland,  its 
natives,  language,  or  literature ;  Scotch. 

Scottish-grouse,  «.    [Grouse.] 

SCO^g,  s.  [Icel.  skuggi ;  Sw.  skugga  —  shade* 
shadow.]    Shade,  shelter,  shadow. 

g^j^^'-er-ite,  «.  [After  Dr.  Scouler ;  suft. 
-ite  (JtfiTi.).] 

Mill. :  An  impiu-e  variety  of  Thomsonite 
(q.v.). 
0c6^n'-drel,  s.  &  a.  [Eng.  scuniier,  scormer 
=.  to  loathe,  to  shun,  a  freq.  from  A.S. 
myu,nian  =  to  shun  (q.v.);  sufT.  -el.  For  the 
iaseited  d,  cf.  thunrfer,  tender,  &c.] 

A.  As  siibst. :  A  low,  mean  fellow  ;  a  rascal, 
a  thief;  one  without  honour  or  virtue;  a 
villain.    {Sfutlcesp. :  Twelfth  Night,  i.  3.) 

E.  As  adj. :  Befitting  or  characteristic  of  a 
scoundrel ;  low,  base,  rascally,  mean,  un- 
principled. 

"  Firm  to  this  icoundrel  niaxim  keepeth  he." 

Thomson  :  Castle  of  Indolence,  i.  50. 

*8caiiii'-drel-d6m,  s.  [Eng.  scound/rel; 
-dom.]  Scoundiets  colleetively  ;  rascaldom. 
(Carlyle:  Diamond  Necklace,  ch.  xvi.) 

Bcoun'-drel-i^tm,  s.  [Eng.  scowndrel;  -ism.] 
The  conduct  or  practices  of  a  scoundrel ;  base- 
ness, meanness,  rascality. 

"  Hii  iiBv  er  fllaehes  from  the  uncomfortable  reward 
of  hia  auccessfui  reprcaeutatiou  o£  icouyidrelitm."— 
Daily  TeXegrdph,  FeG.  ao,  1882. 

BCO^'-drel-ljr,  a.  [Eng.  scowndrel;  -ly.] 
Like  a  scoundrel ;  base,  villainous,  rascally. 

"  Selim  Fawley  is  a  seoujidrelly  wretch."— Scrttnei^a 
Magazine,  April,  1880,  p.  M4. 

BCoilp  (1),  v.t     [Scoop,  v.] 

SGO^P  (2),  v.i.  .  [Icel.  scopa  =  to  skip  (q.v.).] 
To  run  hastily  ;  to  scamper,  to  skip.    {Scotch.) 

"  Ib  not  yi?n  Ban  and  Buawir,  who  cajtie  scouping  up 
the  avenue.  "—Scn«/  Wo-vei-le^y,  ch.  Ixxi. 

Bcoiir,  *  scowr-yn,  *  scowre,  *  skoure, 

v.t.  &  i.  [O.  Fr.  escurer,  from  Lat.  excuro  = 
to  take  great  care  of:  ex,  iutens.,  and  euro 
=  to  take  care;  cMra  =  care;   Sp.   exvrare ; 


O.  Ital.  scurare;  Fr.  icurer ;  Dan.  skure;  Sw. 
skuTa  ;  Ger.  scheuren  ;  Dut.  schuren.  ] 

A.  Transitive : 

1.  To  rub  hard  with  anything  rough  for  the 
purpose  of  cleaning  the  surface  ;  to  clean  by 
friction  ;  to  make  clean  or  bright  on  the  sur- 
face ;  to  rub  up  ;  to  hriy;hten. 

"  Some  blsmed  Iflra  Bull  for  grudging  a  quarter  of  a 
pound  of  soap  and  mmd  to  actiur  the  rooms." — Ar- 
buthnot:  Hist,  John  Hull, 

2.  To  remove  the  grease  or  dii-t  out  of  the 
fabric  of,  by  pounding,  washing,  and  the  ap- 
plicaiion  of  detergents  :  as,  To  scour  cloth. 

3.  To  remove  by  scouring  or  rubbing. 

"A  bloody  mask, 
Which,  washed  away,  shall  Scov.r  my  shame  with  it." 
SJtakesp. :  1  Henry  IV.,  iii.  2, 

i.  To  pui-ge  violently  ;  to  clear  thoroughly. 
"  Thiatles,  or  lettuces  instead. 
With  sand  to  scour  bis  uiaw." 

Cowper  :  £jji(aju?j  on  a  Eare. 

5.  To  cleanse  or  flush  by  a  stream  of  water. 

6.  To  pass  swiftly  over ;  to  brush  or  course 
along. 

"  Not  BO  wlien  swift  Camilla  scours  the  plain. " 

Pope :  Essay  on  Criticism,  ii,  307. 

7.  To'  pass  over  swiftly  in  stsarch  of  some- 
thing', or  to  drive  something  away ;  to  over- 
run, to  sweep  ;  to  search  thoroughly. 

"  [TheyJ  scoured  the  deep  Glenfinlas  glen." 

Scott:  QlenfiTilas. 

8.  To  sweep  clear ;  to  free,  to  rid. 

"The  kings  of  Lacedemon  having  sent  out  some 
galliea,  under  the  chfurge  of  one  of  tlieir  nephews,  to 
gcour  the  sea  of  the  pirates,  they  met  us."— iwiwej/. 

B,  Intransitive : 

1.  To  clean  articles  by  rubbing. 

"  She  can  wash  and  scour." 

Shakesp. :  Two  Gentlemen,  liL  L 

2.  To  take  dirt  or  grease  out  of  cloth. 

3.  To  be  purged  to  excess. 

"  If  you  turn  sheep  into  wheat  or  rye  to  feed,  let  it 
not  be  too  rank,  lest  it  moke  them  scour." — Mortimer : 
Susbaiidry. 

i.  To  run  hastily  or  quickly  ;  to  scamper. 

"  Never  saw  I  men  scour  bo  on  their  way." 

Shakesp. :   Winter's  Tale,  il.  1. 

5.  To  rove  or  range  for  sweeping  away  or 
taking  something. 

"  Scouring  along  the  coaat  of  Italy."— Knolles  :  Bist, 
of  the  Turks. 

scour,  s.    [Scour,  t*.] 

1.  A  swift  and  deep  current  in  a  stream. 

"  Spinning  the  weii'  pool  and  scours."— .Field,  Jan. 
80,  1686. 

2.  A  kind  of  diarrhoea  or  dysentery  among 
cattle ;  excessive  purging  or  laxness. 

scour'-age  (age  as  ig),  s.     [Eng.  scour ;  -uge.) 
Refuse  water  alter  cleaning  or  scouring. 

sc6^-er,  *  scor-er,  a.   [Eng.  scour,  v. ;  -er.] 

1.  One  who  scours  or  cleans  by  scouring 
and  rubbing. 

"  Will  Parker  was  ...  a  scourer  or  calender  of 
worsteds  in  Norwich."— IFtwd  ;  Athena  Oxon..  vol.  L 

2.  A  strong  purge  or  cathartic. 

*3.  One  who  runs  with  speed  ;  a  scout. 

"Sent  the  scorers  all  about  the  countries  adjoyn- 
yuge."— ^rriwai  ofHing  Edward  IV.,  p.  7. 

*  4.  One  who  scours  or  roams  about  the 
streets  at  night;  specif.,  one  of  a  band  of 
young  scamps  in  the  latter  half  of  the  seven- 
teenth century,  who  roamed  tlie  streets  of 
London,  and  committed  various  kinds  of 
mischief.  (Gay:  Trivia,  iii.  316.) 
scourge,  "  SCliurge,  s.  [O.  F\\  esoorgie  (Fr. 
escourgee) ;  cf.  It-al.  scuriata,  scuriada  =  a 
scourging  ;  O.  Ital.  scorwi=awhip,  a  scourge, 
scoriare  =  to  whip,  from  Lat.  eoreoj-iaXa,  fern. 
of  pa.  par.  oiexcorio  —  to  excoriate  (q.v.).] 
L  Literally : 

1.  An  instrument  of  the  whip  kind,  used 
for  the  infliction  of  paiu  or  punishment;  a 
lash,  a  whip. 

"  Governed  their  bondmen  and  bondwomen  by 
mcana  of  the  stocks  and  the  scourge."~Macaulay  : 
Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  v. 

2.  A  whii)  for  a  top. 
II.  Figuratively  : 

1.  Any  means  of  inflicting  punishment, 
vengeance,  or  sufi"eriiig ;  a  punishment,  a 
revenge. 

'■  Some  twics  of  that  old  scourge  are  left  behind." 
Cowper:  Expostulation,  517. 

2.  One  who  greatly  afflicts,  haiasses,  or 
destroys.    (Thjymson:  Suminsr,  1,50U.) 

scourge,  v.t.    [Scourge,  s.] 

I.  Lit. :  To  whip  or  punish  with  a  scourge  ; 
to  lash,  to  flog  severely.    (Acts  xxii.  25.) 


II.  Figuratively : 

1.  To  punisli  severely  ;  to  aflflict  for  faults 
or  sins,  or  for  purpose  of  correction",  bj 
chastise. 

"  He  will  scourge  xta  for  our  iniqui  ties. "—roftitKilt  ft. 

2.  To  afflict  or  harass  greatly  ;  to  torment. 

"  A  nation  scourged  yot  tardy  to  repent." 

Cowper:  Expostulation,  123. 

SCOUrg'-er,  s.    [Eng.  scourg(e),  v. ;  -er.] 

1,  One  who  scourges  or  punishes;  one  who 
afflicts  or  harasses  severely. 

2.  Specif. :  One  of  the  sect  of  Flagellants 
(q.v.). 

"Tlieaeut  of  the  scourgei-s  broached  several  capital 
enoaYa."—Tindal :  Rapin's  History  of  England. 

scour'-ihg,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.     [Scour,  v.] 
A«  &  B.   As  pr.  par.  &  partlclp.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 
C,  As  substantive : 

I.  Ord.  Lang. :  The  act  of  cleaning  by 
rubbing 

II.  Technically : 

1.  Wool :  The  same  as  Braying  (1),  C.  2. 

2.  Metall. :  A  process  in  the  cleaning  of  iron- 
plate  for  tinning  ;  or  of  metal  in  general  for 
plating  by  electro-deposition  or  otherwisei 

3.  Hydraulics :  Flushing  (q.  v). 

scouring-ball,  s.  A  ball  made  of  a 
combination  such  as  soap,  ox-gall,  and  ab- 
sorbent earth,  used  for  removing  stains  of 
grease,  fruit,  paint,  &c.,  from  cwjth. 

scouriug-barrel,  s.  A  machine  to 
free  scrap-iron  or  small  manufactured  arti- 
cles of  metal  from  dirt  and  rust  by  friction, 

scouring-basin,  s. 

Hydr.-eng.  :  A  reservoir  in  which  tidal 
water  is  stored  up  to  a  certain  level,  and  let 
out  through  sluices  in  a  rapid  stream  for  a 
few  minutes,  at  low  water,  to  scour  a  channel 
and  its  bar. 

scourlng-drops,  s.  pi.  A  mixture  in 
equal  quantities  of  essential  oil  of  turpentine 
and  oil  of  lemon-peel,  used  to  remove  stains 
of  grease,  paint,  fruit,  &c.,  from  cloth. 

scouring-flannel,  s.  A  kind  of  coarse 
flannel  used  for  washing  floors,  paint-work, 
&c. 

scourlng-machine,  s. 

Wool :  An  apparatus  consisting  of  two 
large  rollers  placed  over  a  tiough,  through 
which  cloth  is  passed  after  being  woven,  and 
is  treated  with  stale  urine  and  hog's  dunu, 

scouring-power,  s.  The  efficiency  of 
a  stream  of  water  employed  to  carry  away 
shingle,  &c.,  from  the  mouth  of  a  harbour, 
river,  or  the  like,  by  flushing. 

scouring-rush,  a.  [Dutch-rushes,  Equi- 
setum.] 
scouring-stock,  s. 

Wool:  A  scour) ug-maeliine  in  which  mallets 
are  employed  instead  of  rollers. 

scburse,  a.  &  v.    [Scorsb.] 

scoiir'-wdrt,  *  skour-wort,  s.  [Eng.  scowr, 
v.,  and  wort.] 
Boi. :  Saponaria  oj/icinalis.    (Brit.  &  Hoi.) 

scout  (1),  *scoute.  s.  [O.Fi-.  escoitte,  from 
escouter  (Fr.  ecouter)  ==■  to  hear  ;  from  Lat,  aus- 
culto  ;  Ital.  oscoltare  =  to  hear  ;  oscolta,  scoUa 
=  a  spy,  a  scout;  Sp.  escucha.] 

1.  One  who  is  sent  out  to  gain  and  bring 
in  information;  spei;if.,  one  employed  to  watch 
and  report  the  movements,  number,  &,c.,  of 
an  enemy  ;  a  spy. 

"In  this  desolate  region  Sarafield  found  no  lack  of 
scouts  oT  at  guides  :  lor  all  the  iieiisautry  of  Munaier 
wore  zealoua  on  his  side," — MacatUay:  Bist  Eng.. 
cli.  xvi. 

2.  AlooU-out;  a  watch  over  the  movements 
of  an  enemy. 

"  The  rat  is  ou  the  scout  "  Cowper :  Crich*. 

3.  A  term  at  Oxford  University  for  a  col- 
lege servant  itr  waiter. 

"  Each  man  ordera  for  himself  what  he  wants  from 

thecollctjo  buLiury  mid  kitchen,  and  'siniply  has  it 
served  by  his  friend's  scout  in  hia  mouiJ" Scribnar'H 
Magazine,  Dec.  1S78,  \>  '286. 

t  4.  In  cricket  a  fielrier  or  fieldsman. 

"The  «couu  ivere  hot  and  tireii  "— i>M'Afl7w:  /'idu 
wick,  ch.  vii, 

*  5.  A  siiciik  ;  a  mean  fellow. 

"  For  though  I  by  a  poor  cobbler's  son,  I  am  no 
scout."— Smollett :  Roderick  Random,,  ch.  xv. 


bSJl  boif-  P^t,  jowl;  oat.  9011,  cUorus,  9liln.  benph;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin.  as;  expect.  Xenophon,  e?ist.    -mg. 
-ci^  -tian  =  sl»%n.   -tlon,  -sion  =  sUun;  -tion.  -gion  =  zhun.    -<!ious.  -tious,  -sioua  =  shus.   -ble,  -die,  &o.  =  Del,  dfl. 
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SCOlit  (2),  s.  [Icel.  shuti  =  a  cave  formed  by 
jutting  rocks;  skiLta  =  to  jut  out]  A  liigh 
lock. 

•scout  (3),  *  soho&t,  s.  [leel.  skuta ;  Dan. 
skude;  Dut.  schuit.]  A  swift  sailiug-tioat ;  a 
scute. 

«Go^t  (X)  v.i.  &  t    [Scout  (1),  s.] 

A,  Intrans.  :  To  act  as  a  scout ;  to  watch 
the  movement  or  actions  of  an  enemy. 

"  On  the  bordering  deep 
Encamp  their  lemons,  or  with  obscure  wing 
Scout,  tax  and  wide  into  the  realm  of  nigh^ 
Scuniing  surprine."  JUilton:  P.  L.,  ii.  133. 

B.  Tro/nsitive,  ; 

1.  To  watch,  as  a  scout ;  to  epy  out,  to  oh- 
eerve  closely. 

"  Ride  out,  ride  out. 
The  foe  to  scoMt  t " 
i  Scott :  Lay  of  the  Last  Minttrel,  ill.  27. 

2.  To  range  over  for  the  purpose  of  dis- 
covery ;  to  scour. 

scout  (2),  v.t.  [Icel.  skuta^  s7cu(i  =  a  taunt.] 
To  sneer  at,  i<o  ridicule  ;  to  treat  with  con- 
tempt and  disdain,  to  reject  with  scorn. 

"  Politicians  ...  a  Jew  years  ago  would  have  scouted 
if—Olobe,  Sept.  2,  1885. 

Sooiitli,  sc6\^th,  s.  [Icel.  scotlia  =  to  look 
after,  to  view.]  Boom,  scope ;  liberty  to 
range. 

8c6ii'-ther,  sctf^-ther,  v.t.  [Prob.  for 
scolder  =  &  frequent. 'from  scald  (q.v.).]  To 
scorch  ;  to  cook  hastily  on  a  gridiron. 

SCoii'-ther,  s.  [Scodtheb,  v.]  A  hasty  toast- 
ing, a' slight  scorching. 

SGO'-van,  a.     [Com.] 

Min. :  Applied  to  a  lode  having  no  goz2an 
on  its  back  or  near  the  surface. 

SCOV'-el,  s.  [Wei.  ysgubdl,  from  ysguh  =  a 
broom ;  Lat  soppa.]  A  mop  for  sweeping 
ovens ;  a  niaulkio. 

8Cd'-vill-ite,  s.     [After  Scoville,   Salisbury, 
Connecticut,  where  found  ;  suff.  -iie  {Mln.).} 
Min. :  Supposed  at  first  to  be  a  new  species, 
but  now  shown  to  be  the  same  as  Bhabdo- 

PHANE  (q.v.). 

CKIiStitr,  s.     [Dut.  scft.(Mt«)  =  a  ferry-boat.] 

1.  A  flat-bottomed,  square-ended  boat, 
usually  propelled  by  poles,  or  towed ;  being 
Tery  cheaply  and  easily  constructed,  scows 
are  employed  in  still  waters  for  almost  all 
purposes ;  they  are  made  of  all  sizes,  and 
often  have  decks.    (Amer.) 

"  Lite  is  Just  as  well  worth  living  beneath  a  scow  or 
ft  dug-out  OS  beneath  the  highest  aod  broadest  ruui  in 
Chiistendom. " — Burroughs:  Pepacton,  p.  41. 

2.  A  form  of  lighter  or  barge  for  caiTying  a 
heavy  deck-load. 

So6t^,  v.t.     [Scow,  s.]    To  transport  in  a  scow. 

BG^^ed,  a.     [Etym.  doubtful.] 

Naut.  (p/an  anchor)  :  Having  the  cable  tied 
to  the  Hhank,  so  tliat  it  can  be  pulled  up  by 
the  shank  if  it  becomes  fixed.    (Bossiter.) 

*S04S\^er,  v.L    [Scour,  v.] 

*  sc(J\frer'-cr,  s.    [Scourer.] 

sciSt^I,  *  scoule,  *  scovl-en,  *  skonl,  v.i. 

Jfe  t.  [Dan.  skule  =  to  scowl ;  cf,  Icel.  skolla 
=  to  skulk;  skolli  =  a.  skulker,  a  fox,  the 
devil ;  Dut.  scuilen  =  to  skulk,  to  lie  hid ; 
IjOW  Ger.  schvlen  =  to  hide  one's  self;  Dan. 
sHule  =  to  liide,  sMul  =■  shelter  ;  Icel.  skj6l  = 
a  shelter,  cover  ;  skj6l-eygr  =  goggle-eyed, 
squint-eyed  ;  A.S.  scedl-edge  =  squint-eyed.] 
A.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  wrinkle  the  brow.s,  as  in  frowning; 
to  frown,  to  look  sour,  sullen,  or  angry. 

"  Men's  eyes 
Did  scowl  on  Richard :  no  man  crietl,  God  save  him." 
ShaJcesp. :  Richard  J  J.,  v,  2. 

2.  To  look  gloomy,  frowning,  dark,  or 
threatening. 

"  In  rueful  gaze 
The  cattle  stand,  and  on  the  scowling  lieav'ns 
< ^ast  a  deploring  eye."       Thomson:  Summer,  1,124. 

*  B.  Trans.  :  To  look  at  or  drive  with  a 
scowl  ur  frown. 

ec^^l,  s.     [Scowl,  v.] 

1.  An  angry  frown  with  deep  depression  of 
the  brows  ;  an  ex])ression  of  sourness,  sullen- 
ju'sa,  anger,  or  discontent. 
"  Kiir  his  beat  palfrey  would  not  I 
Endure  that  sullen  scovjI."    Scott :  Mannion.  liL  o. 


2.  A  gloomy,  dark,  or  threatening  aspect  or 
appearance. 

"  A  ruddy  storm,  whose  acoirf 
Miide  heav'n'a  radiant  face  look  foul." 

Crashavr:  Delights  qf  the  Muses, 

S<i6^l'-iag,  pr.  par.  or  o.    [Scowl,  v.] 

sco^l'-ing-ly,  adv,    [Eng.  scowling;  -ly.]   In 
a  scowling  manner ;  with  a  scowl. 


*  scrab. 


[Crab  (2).]    A  crab  tree-apple. 


*  scrab,  v.i.  or  t.    [Scilasbuu,  v.}  To  scratch, 
to  claw. 

*  scrabbed,  pa.  par  or  a.    [Scrab,  v.] 

*  scrabbed-eggs,  ».  pu  A  lenten  dish, 
composed  of  eggs  boiled  hard,  chopped,  and 
mixed  with  a  seasoning  of  butter,  salt,  and 
pepper.    {Halliwell.)    [Scram bled- egos.] 

SCrab-ble,  v.i.  &  t.  [For  scrapple,  frequent,  of 
scrape  (q.v.).]    [Scramble,  v.] 
A.  Intra^isitive : 

1.  To  make  irregular  or  unmeaning  marks ; 
to  scrawl,  to  scribble. 


*  2.  To  sci-ape  or  scratch  with  the  hands  ; 
to  move  along  on  the  hands  and  knees ;  to 
scramble. 

"  Littlefaltb  .  .  .  made  shift  to  scrabble  on  his 
way." — Banyan:  Pilgrim's  Progress,  pt,  i. 

*  3.  To  scramble. 

"They  have  thrown  it  amongst  the  women  to 
«cra66/efor.' — Vanbrugh:  Provoked  Wife,  iii. 

B.  Trans. :  To  make  irregular  or  unmeaning 
marks  on ;  to  scribble  on  or  over. 

SCrab'-ble,  s.     [Scrabble,  v.] 

1.  A  scribble,  a  scrawL 

2.  A  scrambling,  a  moving  along  on  the 

hands  and  knees. 

scra'-ber,  «.  i^mtn,  ftom  Prov.  Eng.  «rro6  = 
to  scratch.] 

Omith. :  A  local  came  for  the  Black  Guil- 
lemot (q.v.X 

Bcraf-fi'-to,  s      [ItaL,    from   scraffiare=to 
scratch.] 
Arch. :  The  same  as  Scratch-work  (q.v.). 

scraf-fle,  v.i.  [A  variant  of  scrdbbU  or 
scrapple  (q.v.).] 

1.  To  scramble,  to  struggle. 

"  Poor  boys  1  they  had  to  scramble,  seraffle,  for  their 
very  clLithes  and  food."— Car lyte :  Beminiseenoes  (ed. 
Froude),  i.  36. 

2.  To  quarrel,  to  wrangle. 

3.  To  be  busy  or  industrious. 

4.  To  shuffle,  to  use  evasion. 
^  Provincial  in  all  its  uses. 

SCr^g,  s.  [Dan.  slcrog  ==  a  carcase,  the  hull  of 
a  ship  ;  Gael,  sgreag  =  to  shrivel ;  sgreagach  = 
dry,  rocky  ;  sgreagan:=  anything  dry,  shrunk, 
or  shrivelled  ;  Ir.  sgreag  =  a  rock.]  [Scraggy.] 

1.  Anything  thin,  lean,  or  slirivelled. 

2.  A  raw-boned  pei'son.    (Vulgar.) 

3.  A  crooked  branch.    (Prov.) 
If  Scrag  qfrnvtUni: 

1.  Lit. :  The  bony  part  of  the  neck  of  a  sheep. 

"  Liidy  Mac  Screw  .  .  .  serves  up  a  scrag  <^  mutton 
on  silver." — Thackeray :  Book  of  lyitobs,  ch.  xix. 

2,  Fig. :  A  long,  thin  neck. 

scrag-necked,  u-  Having  a  long,  thin 
neclc 

SCrlig,  v.t.    [Scrag,  s.,  as  applied  to  the  neck.] 

To  hang,  to  execute.    (Vulgar.) 

■Dickens :  Oliver  Twist, 

scragged,  u.    [Eng.  scrag;  -ed.] 

1.  Bough,  uneven ;  full  of  protuberances  or 
asperities ;  rugged,  scraggy. 

"Our  imagination  can  atrip  it  of  its  muscles  and 
skin,  aud  shew  us  the  scragged  and  knotty  back-boaa" 
— Bcntley:  Sermons. 

2.  Lean  with  roughness. 

SCrSig'-ged-ness,  s.  [Eng.  sa^agged ;  -ne^.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  scraggy  ;  scraggi- 
ness ;  leanness  with  roughness ;  ruggedness, 
unevenness. 

SCr3,g'-gi-ly,  o^-  [Eng.  scraggy :  -ly.]  In  a 
scraggy  manner;  with  roughness  and  leanness. 

scrag' -gi-ness,  s.  [Eng.  scraggy;  -ness.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  sciaggy ; 
scragged  ness. 


*  scrS.g'-gling,  u,  [Eng.  scrag;  'Hng.] 
Sci-aggy. 

"A  lean,   KragpUng,  starred  creature."— ./(dam* 
Works.  L  121. 

sorag'-gS^,  *  skrag-gle,  a.  [Ct  scrag,  .s 
and  scrog  =  a  stunted  bush  ;  Sw.  dial,  slrraku  — 
a  great  dry  tree  ...  a  long,  lean  man.  Scragiiy 
is  for  scrakky,  from  Norw.  skrakk,  pa.  t.  of 
skrakka  =  to^shrink.    (Skeat.).'} 

1.  Lean,  thin,  shrivelled,  bony. 

"The  scraggy  animal  which  trans-Mediterraneim 
folk  \\l-li6&t:'— Daily  Telegraph.  Aug.  29.  1885. 

2.  Rough,  with  irregular  points ;  ragged, 
scragged. 

"  From  a  scraggy  rock,  whose  prominence 
Half  overshades  the  ocean."      Philips:  Cider,  L 

scraich,  scraigh  (ch,  gh  guttural),  v.i. 
[Gael,  sgreach,  sgreuch  ^  to  screech  (q.^-).] 
To  scream  hoarsely  ;  to  screech,  to  shrielt ;  to 
utter  a  shrill  cry,  as  a  fowl,  «Stc.    (Scotch.) 

scratch,  scraigb,  (ch,  gh  guttural),  s. 
[Scratch,  v.]    A  shriek,  a  scream.    (Scotch.) 

Scraicll-0*-day,  s.  The  first  appearance 
of  dawn  ;  day-break.    (Scotch.) 

scram'-ble,  v.i.  &  t.     [A  nasalized  form  of 
scrabble  or  scrapple  (q.v.).] 
A.  Intransitive : 

1.  To  climb  or  move  along  with  the  hands 
and  knees  ;  to  move  on  all-fours. 

"Scrambling  through  the  legs  of  them  that  were 
about  him." — Sidney:  Arcadia,  bk.  ii. 

2.  To  seize  or  catch  at  anything  eagerly  and 
tumultuously  with  the  hands ;  to  catch  a.% 
things  with  haste  in  order  to  anticijiate 
another;  to  strive  tumultuously  or  roughly 
for  the  possession  of  anything. 

"  They  must  have  scraTnbled  with  the  wild  hes«iB 
for  cral^  and  nuts,"— Ao.^ .'  On  tlie  Creation. 

*  B.  Trans. :  To  collect  or  gather  together 
hurriedly  or  confusedly ;  to  do  in  a  hurried,, 
random  fashion.    (Often  followed  by  up.) 
"  They  say  we  are  a  scattered  nation ; 
I  cannot  tell :  but  we  have  scrambled  up 
More  wealth  by  far  tliau  thoae  that  brag  of  faith." 
Marlowe :  Jew  of  Malta,  i.  l. 

Scr&m'-ble,  ».    [Scramble,  v.] 

1.  The  act  of  scrambling  or  clambering  ob 
all-fours. 

2.  An  eager,  rough,  or  unruly  contest  fur 
something,  in  which  each  endeavours  tc  seize 
or  get  it  before  others ;  a  rough  or  uncHm- 
monious  struggle  for  something. 

scrS,in'-bled  (le    qa  el),  pa.    par.    or   a 

[SCBAMELE,  v.] 

scrambled-eggs,  s.  pi. 

X.  Eggs  boiled,  and  mixed  up,  in  the  shell, 
with  vinegar,  pepper,  and  salt.     [Sckabbkd- 

EGOS.] 

2.  Eggs  broken  into  the  pan,  stirred  to- 
gether, and  lightly  fried  with  butter,  pepj«r, 
and  salt. 

scr^iin'-bler,  s.  [Eng.  8crambl(e) ;  -#r.)  One 
who  sci'ambles. 

"  All  the  little  scramblers  after  fame  fall  upon  htiB. ' 
—Addison.    {Todd.) 

SCr^JIl'-bling,  pr.  par.  or  a.    [Scraublk,  v.] 

A.  As  pr.  par. :  (See  the  verb). 

B,  As  adjective : 

1.  Climbing  or  clambering";  moTlng  on  all- 
fours. 

2.  Contending  roughly  for  the  possession  of 
something. 

3.  Irregular,  rambling,  straggling:  as,  t 
scrambling  house. 

scrambling-rocket,  s. 

Bot. :   Sisymbrium  offidTiale.     [CBAJU^BLI^'G 

ROCKET.] 

scr&m'-bling-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  scrambling ; 
-ly.]  In  a  scrambling  manner ;  with  scrambiing, 

Scran^h,  v.t.  [Of  imitative  origin:  cf.  Uut. 
schransen  =  to  scraunch  ;  Glt.  schraiiztu  —  i. 
eat  greedily  ;  Eng,  craunch,  crunchy  scnincli.\ 
To  grind  with  tlie  teeth,  aud  witli  a  cracklihg 
sound  ;  to  urauuch. 

Scr^nk'-y,  a.  [A  nasalized  form  of  scraggy 
(q.v.).]     Lank,  lean,  slender,    (.Scotch.) 

*  scran'-nel,  a.  [Pi-ob.  connected  with  scrag; 
cf.  Irish  &  Gael,  crion  —  withered,  little.] 
Tliin,  slender,  poor,  miserable. 

"  When  they  liat,  thefr  lean  and  flHShy  songs 
Gntte  on  their  scrannel  pipes  uf  v.  retched  Btraw." 
Jii/lon  ■  Lyeidas,  123. 


f^te,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  f^l,  father ;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there ;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;  go.  pot, 
or,  wore,  wplii  work,  whd,  son;  mute,  cab,  ciire.  ijaito.  cur,  rule,  fiiU;  try,  Syrian,    se,  co  =  e:  cv  =  a  ;  qu  =  Uw, 


scranny— scratcli 
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acran'-ns^.  u.  [Scrannel.]  Thin,  scraggy. 
(Prov.) 

ecr&p,  *  scrappe,  s.  [Icel.  shrap  =  scraps, 
trifles,  from  i.krapa  =  t<)  scrape,  to  scratch; 
Dan.  skrab  —  scrapings,  trash  ;  sicrabe  =  to 
scrape  ;  Sw.  afskrap  —  scrapings,  refuse,  from 
scrapa  =  to  .scrape  (q.v.).] 

1.  Properly  something  scraped  off:  hence, 
a  smuU  piece,  a  fragment,  a  bit,  a  crumb. 

"  The  fragments,  scraps,  the  bita  and  greitBy  reltc3," 
Shakesp.  :  Troilut  &  Cressida,  v.  2. 

2.  A  detaclied  piece  or  fragment  of  anything 
wiitten,  printed,  or  spoken;  a  short  or  un- 
connected extract. 

"  To  garuiah  his  coDversatiou  with  scraps  of  Freuch." 
—^Uacaulny:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  iii. 

3.  A  picture  or  artistic  production  suitable 
for  preservation  in  a  sci-ap-book,  or  for  orna- 
menting screens  or  the  like  :  as,  coloured 
scraps. 

4.  {PI.) :  The  integuments  that  remain  after 
the  rendering  of  f;it. 

5.  Broken  iron,  cast  or  wrought,  for  re- 
melting  or  reworking ;  scrap-metal. 

scrap-book,  s.  A  book  for  holdi  ng  scraps ; 
a  blank  book  into  wliich  pictures,  cuttnigs 
from  newspapers  or  books,  short  poems,  &c., 
are  pasted  for  preservation  ;  an  album. 

scrap-iron,  scrap- forging,  s.  [Scrap, 

».,  5.] 

scrap-metal,  s.  A  term  applied  to  scraps 
or  fragments  of  metal  which  are  only  of  use 
for  remelting. 

scrape,  *  scrap-en,  *scrap-i-en, 

*  shrap-en,  *  shrap-i-en,  v.t.  &  i.  [Icel. 
skrwpa  =to  scrape  ;  Sw.  skrapa  ;  Dan.  sicrabe; 
Dut.  schrapen  =■  \,o  scrape;  A.S.  scearpia-n.  = 
to  scarify  ;  scearp  ■=-  sharp  (q..v.).] 

A.  Tran^tivi  : 

1.  To  rub  the  surface  of  with  a  rough  or 
sharp  instrument ;  to  deprive  of  the  surface 
by  the  light  abrading  action  of  a  sharp  instiu- 
meiit ;  to  grate,  to  abrnde. 

*"For  old  olive  trees  overgrowue  with  a  kind  of 
mossie  skurfe)  it  is  passiiti;  good,  eulie  other  yeivie  to 
SKrapt  aiid  claw  them  weU."— /*.  Holland.:  Plinie,  bk, 
xvii.,  ch.  xviii, 

2.  To  clean  by  rubbing  with  something 
sharp  or  rough. 

"  He  shift  a  trencher  ?  he  scrape  a  treni:her  1 " — 
Bhakesp, :  Romeo  A  Juliet,  i.  5, 

3.  To  remove  or  take  off  by  rubbing ;  to 
erase. 

"Like  the  sanctimonious  pirate  that  went  to  Bea 
with  the  ten  coinmandmeuts,  but  ar:ra'  ed  uue  nut  o£ 
Uie  table."— SAoAesjw.  .■  Measure  for  Measure,  i.  2. 

4.  To  collect,  gather,  or  accumulate  by 
laborious  effort ;  to  gather  by  small  savings 
or  gains  ;  to  save  or  get  together  peuurioualy. 
(Generally  followed  by  togeilier  or  up.) 

"  Scrape  together  the  money  lor  the  rent," — Timet, 
March  2d,  186  <. 

5.  To  expres.-;  disapprobation  of,  or  attempt 
to  drown  the  voice  of  at  public  meetings,  by 
djawing  the  feet  along  the  floor.  (Followed 
by  doii'u  ) 

"Another  waa  coughed  and  scraped  dotMn,"—ifa- 
caulay  :  IJUt.  Eng.,  cti.  xxii. 

B,  Intransitive  : 

1.  To  rul)  the  surface  of  anything  so  as  to 
produce  a  iiarsh  noise  ;  to  remove  tlie  surface 
of  anything  by  rubbmg;  to  make  a  harsh  noise. 

*  2.  To  gather  riches  by  small  gains  and 
savings  ;  to  be  parsimonious. 

'•  Tbeir  scraping  fathers."    Shakesp. :  Richard  II.,  v.  3. 

3.  To  play  awkwardly  on  a  fiddle  or  similar 
bistrument.  ■ 

"To  arrive  at  this  surprising  expedition,  this  musical 
l^irerdemain.  it  ia,  indeed,  necessary  to  do  little  else 
tliaii  scrape  and  pipe."— Xnox .-  Essau  70. 

4.  To  make  an  awkward  bow,  with  a  di-aw- 
Ing  back  of  the  foot. 

^  To  scrape  acquaintance  with  any  one  :  To 
make  one's  self  acquainted  ;  to  insinuate  one's 
self  into  acquaintiince  or  familiarity  with  a 
person. 

*  scrape-good,  w.    Miserly,  stingy. 


*  scrape-penny,  «. 

person  ;  a  miser. 


A  miserly,  stingy 


scrape,  s.    [Scrape,  v.] 

1,  The  act  or  noise  of  scraping;  the  act  of 
rubbing  over  the  suiface  of  anything  with 
something  which  roughens  or  removes  the 
surface. 

"  Elnig  may  be  turned  into  ewlg,  not  with  scrape  of 
knife,  but  with  the  least  dash  of  a  pen."— ^IscAam; 
Discourse  of  Qermany. 


SCRAPERS. 
a.  Tjong  horse-shoe  flmt  scraper,  from 
Sussex  Downs,  near  Berlin  Gap  ;  b. 
Esquimaux  flint  scraper,  mounted 
in  handle  of  fossil  Ivory  ;  c.  Spoon- 
shaped  flitit  scraper,  from  the  York- 
shire Wolds. 


2.  The  effect  of  scraping  or  rubbing;  a 
scratch  :  as,  a  scrape  of  a  pen. 

3.  An  awkward  bow,  accompanied  with  a 
drawing  back  of  the  foot. 

4.  An  awkward  pretlieanient;  a  difficulty; 
an  embarrassing  or  perplexing  situu^ion ;  a 
perplexity  ;  distress. 

"  The  too  eager  pursuit  of  this  his  old  enemy  through 
thick  and  thin  has  led  him  into  many  of  these 
scrapes."— W arburton  :  Divine  L'-'jatmn,  hk.  ii. 

scrap'-er,  s.    [Eng.  scrap(e),  v. ;  -er.] 

1.  One  who  or  that  which  scrapes ;  specifi- 
cally— 

(1)  A  large  hoe  for  cleaning  road'^  and  streets. 

(2)  A  thin  piece  of  wood  sliajied  like  a  knife- 
hhide  and  provided  with  a  handle,  used  to 
scrape  the  sweat  from  horses. 

(3)  An  instrument,  generally  triangular,  for 
scraping  and  cleaning  the  iilunks,  masts,  and 
decks  of  ships. 

(4)  An  iron  plate  at  a  door  to  remove  mad 
from  the  boots. 

"  Never  clean  your  shoes  on  the  scraper,  but  in  ths 
entry,  and  the  si;raper  will  Ltat  the  louifer."— iSwi/K ; 
Instructions  lo  Servunts. 

(5)  A  form  of  cutting-tool  for  taking  shav- 
ings from  tlie  edge  of  u  blade. 

(6)  A  two-handled  scoop,  drawn  by  cattle 
or  horses,  and  used  in  making  and  levelling 
roads,  excavating  ditches,  canals,  and  cellars, 
and  geneially 

ii'  raising  and  «&  *  c^ 

removing 
loosened  soil 
or  gravel  to 
a  short  dis- 
taiice. 

(7)  A  nthrop. : 
(See  extiact). 

"  One  of  the 
8itn)ile  foriiia 
into  whJuh 
flakfs  ,').re  sus- 
cejitiljle  of  be- 
ing readily 
coiivertfcti  has, 
ill  conaetiiience 
of  its  siiuilar- 
Ity  in  cliarac- 
ter  to  a  atone 
implement  in  use  .^^long  the  Esquimaux  for  scraping 
Bkiiib  and  other  purposes,  received  the  name  of  a 
' S'-rapcr,'  or,  to  uue  the  tunn  firat,  I  believe,  employed 
by  the  late  Mons.  K.  Lartet,  a  grattoir.  A  typical 
scra/'isr  may  be  defined  as  a  brotid  flake,  the  point  of 
which  baa  Ijeen  chip]>t;d  to  a  semi-circular  bevelled 
edge  round  the  margin  of  the  inner  face,  similar  in 
chiiractor  to  that  wf  a  round-nosed  buiTing  chieel."— 
Ei'ans:  Ancient  Stone  Implements,  p.  2GB. 

(8)  Blast. :  A  spoon  by  which  the  detritus 
is  removed  from  the  hole  made  by  the  drill. 

{Q)  Engrav. :  A  three-siJed  cutting-tool 
fluted,  to  make  it  more  easy  to  sharpen.  It 
is  used  in  taking  off  the  bur  left  by  the 
etching-needle  or  dry-point,  in  oblite'Ti.ting 
lines,  or  working  mezzotmto. 

(10)  Lithog. :  The  board  in  a  lithographic 
press  whose  edge  is  lowered  on  to  the  tyrapan- 
sheet,  to  bring  the  requisite  pressure  upon 
the  paper,  which  lies  upon  the  inked  stone. 

(11)  Stone: 

(a)  A  toothed  and  steeled  instniment  for 
sinking  (lutings  in  marble,  &c. 

(b)  A  tool  used  by  stucco-workers. 

(12)  Wood-ivorlc  :  A  steel-plate,  frequently 
made  of  a  piece  of  saw-plate,  with  a  square 
edge  made  sharp-angled,  and  burnished  to 
raise  a  small  bur  or  wire  edge.  The  edge  is 
used  in  giving  a  final  dressing  to  wooden 
surfaces,  veneers,  &c.  It  is  held  at  an  angle 
of  60°. 

2.  An  awkward  fiddler. 

3.  One  who  scrapes  together  money  by 
laborious  parsimony ;  a  scrape-penny. 

*  scrape'-SCall,  s.  [First  element  sertvpe  ; 
etym.  of  second  element  doubtful.]  A  miser, 
a  scrape- penny.     (Witlial:  Diet.) 

scr3,p-i-a'-na,  s.  pi.  (Eng.  scrap;  i  con- 
nective ;  suff.  -ana.]  A  collection  of  literary 
scraps  or  fragments. 

scrap'-ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  e.    [Scrape,  v.] 
A.  &  B.  ^s  pr.  par.  £  particip.  adj.  :  (See 
the  verb). 
C,  As  substantive: 

1,  The  act  of  one  who  scrapes;  the  sound 
produced  by  scraping  or  erasure. 

"The  abbot  of  St.  Alb;uiB  eent  the  book  so  dia- 
fi^oired  with  ncr-ip'n'ts  Mid  blottings  out,  with  other 
such  writings  as  tiieri:  were  found,  mito  the  king," — 
State  Trials ;  Il^iry  V.  (aiL  I4ia). 


2.  That  which  is  scraped  off  a  surface,  oi 
wliich  is  collected  by  scraping,  rubbing,  or 
raking. 

"Having  laid  a  pretty  quantity  of  these  scraping 
together."— floj/ie.-  WorA*,  l  72L 

scraping-plane,  s.  A  plane  used  by 
worlier6  in  iron,  steel,  brass,  ivory,  and  hai'd 
woods.  It  has  a  vertical  cutter  or  bit,  with 
an  edge  ground  at  an  angle  of  70"  or  80°,  ad- 
justed by  a  vertical  screw,  and  held  in  jtlace 
by  an  end  screw  and  block.  Tlie  scraping- 
I)lane  for  veneers,  used  in  rougliing  tlie  sur- 
face to  be  glued,  lias  a  notched  bit,  and  ia 
called  a  toothing-plane. 

scrap'-mg-ly,  ad«.  [Eng.  scraping;  -ly.}  In 
a  scraping  manner ;  by  scraping. 

SCrap'-ple,  s.  Acomponndof  corn-meal  and 
finely  minced  meat,  usnaUy  pork,  boiled 
togetiier,  ami  used  in  sectious  of  the  United 
States  as  a  breakfast  diali ;  it  is  fried  for  tha 
table,  or  eaten  without  further  cooking. 

Sorap'-py,  a.  [Eng,  scrap  :-y.]  Consistlny 
of  scraps ;  fragmentary. 

*  scrat,  *  scratte,  v.t.  &  i.  [Scratch,  c]  Tt 
scratch,  to  rake,  to  scrape 

"Ambitious  mind,  a  world  of  wealth  would  hane. 
So  serais,  and  scrapes,  fur  scorfe  and  sconiie  drosasi' 
Mirroar  for  Magistrates,  p-  500. 

*  scrat,  *  skratte,  *  skrat,  *  scrayte,  a, 

[Etym.  doubtful.]    AJierniaphrodite. 

"There  waa  an  Hermaphrodite  or  Ski-at  found  at 
tnost  twelve  yoan  q\A."  —F.  Holland :  Lioy,  bk.xxxlz„ 
ck.  XX IL 

8Crat9li,  v.t.  ife  i.  [A  form  arising  from  a 
confusion  of  Mid.  Eng.  scrat  —  to  sciatch, 
with  craccJien  of  tlie  same  metiniiig  ;  Sw.  tmisa 
=  to  scrape  ;  Icratta  =  a  rake  ;  Dan.  kradse  = 
to  scratch  ;  Dut.  krassen;  Ger.  kratzen.] 
A-  Transitive: 

1.  To  tear,  mark,  or  scrape  the  surface  ol 
witli  light  incisions  made  by  some  sharp  in- 
stiument ;  to  wound  slighily. 

"His  tiilaiita  may 
Yet  scratch  my  Bonne  or  rend  his  tender  hand." 
Speiijier :  F.  Q.,  L  xiL  U. 

2.  To  rub  or  scrape  with  the  nails. 

"  Scratch  my  liead,  Pease bl0Bsom."—5/taite>p. ,"  Hi^ 
tummer  Night's  Dream,,  iv,  1. 

3.  To  dig,  excavate,  or  hollow  out  wilh  the 
nails  or  claws :  as.  To  scratch  a  hole  in  the 
ground. 

4.  To  erase,  to  obliterate,  to  expunge,  to 
blot  out.    (Followed  by  out.) 

5.  Specif,  in  racing,  &.c.,  to  erase  or  ex- 
punge the  name  of  from  the  list  of  startera 
or  competitors  in  a  race,  &c. 

"One  of  his  owner's  flrtit  actions  when  he  hadarrfveil 
in  London  waa  to  ((.I'uIcA  the  hoi&a."— Daily  Telegra^K 
Oct  «,  1885. 

*  6.  To  write  or  draw  awkwardly. 

"If  any  of  their  labourera  can  scratch  out  a  pnn^ 
phlet,  they  desire  no  wit.  style,  or  ai:gument.''— 
Btoift.    (Todd.) 

B.  Intransitive : 

1.  To  scrape  or  dig  into  or  make  a  hollow 
or  hole  in  the  surface  by  using  the  nails  <» 
claws  :  as,  A  hen  scrcdches  in  the  ground. 

*  2.  To  retire  or  take  one's  name  out  of  tl» 
list  of  competitois  or  starters  for  a  race,  &&. 

"  The  Eton  boys,  having  one  of  their  crew  in  donbfc 
fnl  health,  made  up  their  mind  on  Wednesday  evCB> 
Ing  to  scratch."— Daily  Chronicle,  July  8,  1885. 

ScrS,t9'^»  s.  &  a.    [Scratch,  vJ\ 

A.  As  substantive : 
L  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  The  act  of  scratching  ;  a  slight  incieioTl, 
score,  mark,  or  break  made  on  the  surface  ol 
anything  by  scratching  or  by  rubbing  with 
some  i>ointed,  sharp,  or  rough  instrument. 

"  Ijooklng  upon  a  few  scratches  on  paper,' — jScffreh. 
Light  of  Mature,  vol.  ii.,  pt  ii.,  ch.  xxi. 

2.  A  slight  wound,  a  laceration;  a  slight 
tear  or  incision, 

"Shrewsbury  had  one  of  those  minds  tn  which  ths 
slightest  ac/-«(rA  may  fester  to  the  death."— i/ntauirtw : 
Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xxii, 

*3.  A  kind  of  wig,  covering  only  a  part  ol 
the  head. 

"  I  see  a  number  of  frocks  and  scratches  in  a  mom. 
ing  In  the  streets  of  this  metropolis."— 5»M)iiett ."  3Yo- 
vels,  let.  vi. 

4.  A  calcareous,  earthy,  or  stony  substance 
which  separates  fiom  sea-water  in  boiling  it 
for  salt,    (liay.) 

IL  Technically: 

*  1.  Billiards :  An  accidentally  successful 
stroke ;  a  fluke. 


bSil,  bo^ ;  po^t,  JiSt^I  ;  cat,  9011,  chorus,  9liin,  bench ;  go.  gem ;  thin,  this ;  sin.  as ;  expect,  Xenophon,  e5i.-:;t.    ph  =  £ 
-clan,    tian  =  shan.    -tion,  -slon  =  shiin;  -tion,  -sion  =  zhiin.    -cioua,  -tious,  -sions  =  shus.    -ble,  -die,  &c  -  toel.  deU 
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scratelier— screen 


1 


2.  Handicaps  for  racing,  rowing,  £c.  :  The 
starting-point,  or  the  time  of  starting  for 
those  who  are  considered  the  best,  and  are 
therefore  allowed  no  advantage  or  start. 

"The  former  starting  from  scratch,  and  the  latter 
in  receipt  uf  200poiiits,  — .tfominy  Post.  Feb.  6, 1885. 

3.  Pvgilism :  A  line  drawn  across  the  prize- 
ring,  up  to  which  boxers  are  brought  when 
tliey  join  figlit ;  hence  the  phrases,  To  come  up 
to  the  scratcfi,  To  toe  the  scratch,  that  is,  to  ap- 
pe.ir  when  wanted  to  present  one's  self. 

4.  Vet.  (PL):  A  disease  in  horses,  consisting 
of  ilry  chaps,  rifts,  or  scabs,  between  the  heel 
and  paatRiii-joint. 

"Thou'lt  ha'  vapours  1'  thy  leg  agnlu  presently; 
pray  tl'ee  go  hi,  ifc  may  t»irn  to  the  scratchet  else."— 
Bim  J.jn8on:  Bartholomew  Fair,  iii.  1. 

B.  As  adj. :  Taken  at  random  or  haphazard ; 
taken  or  made  u[)  indiscriminately  or  ex- 
tempore, as  if  scraped  together. 

"  Notwithstaiiding  their  long  preparation  and  per- 
petual cu.chiiig,  [they]  looked  like  scratch  crewa."— 
Fif/d:  A I  Til  4,  1BB5. 

^  Old  Scratch :  [Old  ScRATcaJ. 

scratch-back,  s. 

1.  A  toy  wliicli,  when  drawn  across  or  down 
a  person's  back,  produces  a  noise  as  though 
the  clothes  were  torn. 

2.  An  implement  formerly  used  by  ladies 
for  scotching  themselves,  consisting  of  an 
artificia[  hands  or  claws  attached  to  a  handle. 

scratch-brusli,  5.  A  bundle  of  wires, 
whose  protruding  ends  are  used  to  clean  files 
and  foi  other  purposes. 

scratch-cradle,  s.    [Cat's-cradleJ 

scratch-pan,  b.  A  pan  in  salt-works  to 
receive  the  scratch. 

scratch-race,  s.  A  race  in  which  the 
competitors  are  either  drawn  by  lot  or  taken 
without  regard  to  qualifications ;  a  race  in 
which  all  start  on  the  same  terms. 

scratch-weed,  s. 

Hot. :  Galium  Aparine ;  so  named  because 
the  hooked  bristles  of  it-s  fruit  enable  it  to 
adliere  to  wliatever  it  touches.    [Cleavers.] 

scratch-wig\  s.  The  same  as  Scratch, 
«.,  A.  I.  3. 

scratch-work,  .1.  A  species  of  fresco, 
consisting  of  a  coloured  plaster  laid  on  the 
face  of  a  building,  &c.,  and  covered  with  a 
wliite  one,  which  being  scratched  througli  to 
any  design  the  coloured  one  appears  and  forms 
the  contrast. 

SCratgh'-er,  s.  [Eng.  scratch,  v. ;  -er.]  One 
who  or  that  which  scratches;  specifically,  a 
bird  whicli  scratches  for  food,  as  the  common 
fowl ;  one  of  the  Rasores  (q.v.) 

Scr&t9h -e^,  e.  pi.    [Scratch,  s.,  A.  II.  4.] 

BCrSit^h'-mg,  pr,  par.,  a.,  &  s.    [Scratch,  v.] 
A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj.  ;  (See 
tlie  verb). 
G.  As  substantive : 

1,  The  act  of  one  who  scratches  ;  a  scratch. 

"  Tfaat  night,  hy^chauce,  the  poet  watching, 
Heard  au  inexplicable  scratchina." 

Cowper :  The  Retired  Cat.  l 

2.  (PI') :  Refuse  matter  strained  out  of 
fht  when  it  is  melted  and  purified.    (Prov.) 

* SCl'at9h'-mg-ly ,  adv.  (Eng.  scratching; 
-iy.]  With  the  action  of  scratching  ;  like  one 
vho  scratches. 

"  Making  him  turn  close  to  the  ground,  like  n  cat, 
yrben  tcraichinqlff  she  wheels  about  altera  uiuuse." — 
Sidney  :  Arcadia,  bk.  it 

•Cr^f-tle,  v.i.    [A  frequent,  from  scra(=  to 
seratch.]    To  scramble,  to  scuttle.    (Prov.) 
"  ScrattHng  up  aud  down  alongshore."— ^i^jfejr.' 
Wettward  Mo  I  ch.  iLxx. 

scraugh,  scraighCfirA  guttural),  5.  [Scraigh.] 
A  scream,  a  sliriek.    (Scotch.) 

"  I  blow  aic  poiuts  of  war,  that  the  scraugh  of  a 
clockin-hen  was  music  to  Uiem." — Scott:  Bride  qf 
LammermooT,  cb.  xxir. 

8Craw,  s.     [It.  scruZfc.].   A  turf,  a  sod. 

"Neither  should  that  odious  pustom  be  allowed,  of 
cutting  urauu,  which  is  flaying  off  the  green  surface 
of  the  ground,  to  cover  their  cabnis,  ur  make  up  tbt>ir 
ditches." — Hwi/t  :  Drapier'B  Letters,  No,  7. 

scrawl,  *  scrall,  *  scraule,  v.t.  &  i.  [Prob. 
the  same  as  scrabble  (q.v.),  the  fonu  being  due 
to  confusion  with  crawl  (q.v.).] 

A.  Trans. :  To  draw,  write,  or  mark  awk- 
wardly and  irregularly,  as  with  a  pen,  pencil, 


or  similar  instmment ;  to  write  hastily  or 
illegibly ;  to  scribble. 

"The  detestable  character  in  which  It  is  tcrawled 
.    .   rather  than  nrltteu."—jSowAes.'  Letieri,  iy .  Al- 

B.  Intransitive : 

1.  To  write  awkwardly  or  illegibly ;  to 
scribble.    (Pope  :  Sandys's  Ghost.) 

2.  To  crawl,  to  creep.    (Prov.) 

"The  ryuer  shall  tcraule  with  froggea."— Coi»*nia/« ." 
Exodus  vilL  3 

scrawl,  3.    [Scrawl,  v.] 

1.  A  piece  of  hasty,  inelegant,  or  illegible 
writing  ;  bad  writing,  a  scribble. 

"  In  sable  icrawU  I  Neroa  name  perused." 

Barte  :  Viaion  of  Death. 

2.  A  ragged  broken  branch  of  a  tree  or 
other  brushwood.    (Amer.) 

3.  The  young  of  the  dog-crab  (Carcinus 
TTUETios).    (L  incolnshire. ) 

"  And  in  thy  heart  the  scrawl  shall  play." 

Tennyson  :  Hailor  Boy,  12. 

scrawl'-er,  s.  [Eng.  scrawl,  v. ;  -er.]  One 
who  scrawls  ;  a  bad  or  inelegant  writer,  a 
scribbler, 

Scrawn'-i-ness,  s.  [Eng.  scrawny;  -Tiess.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  scrawny  ;  lean- 
ness, thinness,  scragginess. 

"Such  birds  wiU  have  an  appearance  of  scrawni- 
ness."Smithson:   Us^ul  Book  for  Farmers,  p.  66. 

scraw'-ny,  a.  [Scranny,]  Lean,  thin,  raw- 
boned,  scraggy.    (Prov.) 

scray,  s.  [Wel.  yscraen.'\  Tlie  Sea-swallow, 
the  common  Tern,  Sterna  Hirundo. 

*  scre'-a-ble,  a.  [Lat.  screaHlis,  from  screo 
:=  to  spit  out.]    That  may  be  spat  out. 

screak,  *  scrlke,  v.i.  [Icel,  skrcekja  =  to 
shriek,  to  screech  (q.v.).] 

1.  To  utter  suddenly  a  sharp,  shrill  sound 
or  cry  ;  to  shriek,  to  screech. 

"  The  little  babe  did  loudly  scrike  and  squall," 

^       Spenser:  F.  Q.,  VI,  vi.  18, 

2.  To  creak,  as  a  door. 

screak,  *  skreek,  ^scxike,  s.  [Screae,  v.] 
A  shriek,  a  screech,  a  creaking. 

"  Having  by  a  skreek  or  two  given  testimony  to  the 
misery  of  his  life."— S/>.  Ball :  Sermons,  vol.  iii.,  ser.  1. 

scream,  *  screme,  *  schreame,  v.i.  &  t. 

[Icel.    skrcema  =  to    scare,    to    terrify ;    Sw. 
sJcrdma;  Da.B.  skrosmme.] 

A,  Intransitive : 

1.  To  cry  out  with  a  shrill  voice  ;  to  utter  a 
sudden  shrill  or  sharp  cry,  as  one  in  fright  or 
extreme  pain  ;  to  shriek. 

"  And,  screaming  at  the  sad  presage. 
Awoke  and  found  it  true  " 

Cowper  ■  Mrs.  Throckmorton's  Bullfinch. 

2.  To  utter  a  shrill,  harsh  cry. 

"The  famish'd  eagle  screams  and  pjia^ea  by." 

&raj/ :  T/ie  Bard. 

3.  Tn  give  out  a  shrill  sound  :  as,  A  railway 
whistle  screa-nis. 

B,  l^raiis. :  To  utter  in  a  sharp,  shrill  voice. 

scream,  *  schreeme,  s.    [Scream,  v.] 

1.  A  sharp,  shrill  cry,  as  of  one  in  fright  or 
extreme  pain  ;  a  shriek. 

"  Mix  .  .  .  their  screams  with  screaming  owls," 

Savage  :  TIte  Wanderer,  Iv. 

2.  A  sharp,  shrill  sound. 

scream' -er,  s.    [Eng.  scream,,  v. ;  -er.] 
L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Lit. :  One  who  screams. 

2.  Fig. :  Something  very  great,  big,  or  out 
of  the  common ;  an  extravagant  atury,  a 
whacker.    (Slang.) 

IL  Omith. :  A  popular  name  for  any  indi- 
vidual of  the  South  American  family  Palame- 
deidae  (q.v.).  They  have  a  horn  on  the  fore- 
head, and  strong  spurs  on  their  powerful 
wings.  They  are  gentle  and  shy,  and  the 
Crested  Screamer  (Chauna  chavaria)  is  said  to 
be  domesticated,  and  to  defend  the  poultry  of 
its  master  from  birds  of  iirey.  Chauna 
derbiana  is  the  Derbiaii  Sci'eamer,  and  PaZa- 
m£dea  comuta  the  Horned  Screamer  (q.v.). 

8cream.'-ing,  pr.  par.  &  o.    [Scream,  v.] 

A,  As  pr.  par. :  (See  the  verb). 

B.  As  adjective : 

1.  Uttering  screams  or  shrieks  :  shrieking. 

2.  Sounding  shrilly. 

"From  alar  he  heard  a  screaminp  'K)und." 

DryUen  :  Theodore  &  iJonoria,  100. 


3.  Causing  screams  or  shouts,  as  of  laughter: 
as,  a  screaining  farce  ;  that  is,  one  calculated 
to  make  the  audience  scream  with  laughter. 
The  expression  is  said  to  have  been  first  used 
in  the  Adelphi  play-bills.    (Slang  Diet.) 

scree,  s.  [Etym.  doubtful ;  cf.  Icel.  skritha 
—  a  landslip  on  a  hillside.]  A  small  stone  or 
pebble ;  debris  of  rocks,  shingle  ;  an  accumu- 
lation of  loose  stones  or  fragments  at  the  foot 
of  a  clitf  or  precipice.    (Prov.) 

"  A  spree,  or  accumulation  of  fragments  from  the 
cliflf  above,  griidually  slopes  down  to  the  bottom  of  tb« 
valley." — Dawkins  :  Cave-Hunting,  ch.  iii, 

scree9h,  ^schrich-en,  *schrik-en. 
*  scrike,  *  shrik-en,  v.i.  [Icel,  shrahja 
=  to  shriek;  Sw.  skrika;  Dan.  skrige ;  Irish 
sgreaekaim ;  Gael,  sgreach,  sgreuch ;  Welsh 
y.greckio.  Screech  and  shriek  are  thus  doublets.  ] 
To  cry  out  with  a  sharp,  shrill  voice  ;  to  , 
scream,  as  one  in  terror  or  extreme  pain  ;  to 
shriek.     (Often  followed  by  out.) 

"They  screeched  and  clapped  their  wings  for  a 
while."— fioii«j76roAe  .■  Essays;  Authority  on  Religion, 

SCree9h,  s,  [Sw.  skHk;  Dan,  skrig ;  Irish 
sgreach;  Gael,  sgreuch;  Welsh  ysgrech.] 
[Screech,  v.] 

1.  A  sharp,  shrill  cry,  as  of  one  in  terror  or 
extreme  pain  ;  a  harsh  scream,  a  shrill  sound. 

"The  sea-birds,  with  portentous  screech. 
Flew  fast  to  land." 

Moore:  Fire-Worshippers. 

2.  A  sharp,  shrill  noise  :  as,  the  screech  of  a 
railway  whistle. 

screech-owl,  s,  A  popular  name  for 
any  owl  whose  voice  Is  a  harsh-sounding 
screech.     [Lich-owl.] 

*  scree9h'-y,  a.  [Eng.  screech ;  -y.}  ShriU 
and  sharp ;  like  a  screech. 


screed,  s.     [A.S.  scredde  —  a  shred  ;    Icel. 
skrjodhr ;  0.  Dut.  schroode.    Screed  and  shred 
are  doublets.] 
L  Ordinary  language : 

1.  A  piece,  a  fragment,  a  shred. 

2.  The  act  of  tearing  or  rending ;  a  rent,  a 
tear. 

3.  A  piece  of  poetry  or  prose ;  a  harangue, 
a  long  tirade.    (Scotch.) 

IL  Pluiiteriv^g : 

1.  A  strip  of  mortar,  six  to  eight  inches  in 
width,  and  of  the  required  thickness  of  the 
first  coat,  applied  to  the  angles  of  a  room  or 
edge  of  a  wall.  They  are  laid  on  iu  parallel 
lines,  at  intervals  of  three  to  hve  feet,  over 
the  surface  to  be  covered.  When  these  have 
become  sufficiently  hard,  the  interspaces  he. 
tween  the  screeds  should  be  filled  out  flush 
with  them,  so  as  to  produce  a  continuous  aud 
straight,  even  surface. 

2.  A  wooden  strip  similarly  placed. 

^  A  screed  of  drink :  A  drinking  bout,  a 
carouse.    (Scotch.) 

"  Naething  confuses  me,  unless  it  be  a  screed  o'  drink 
at  an  oration."— Sco^i ."  Guy  JUannering,  ch.  xxv. 

screed,  v.t.  &  i.    [Screed,  s.] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  t«ar,  to  rend. 

2.  To  repeat  glibly  ;  to  dash  off  with  spirit. 
(Scotch.) 

B.  Intrans. :  To  tear. 

"  It  wad  ha'  screeded  like  an  auld  rag  wi'  ale  a  weight 
as  iniun."— Scott :  Rob  Roy,  ch.  xxxi. 

*8creeke,  v.i.    [Screak.] 

screen,  *"  scren,  *  serene,  *  skreen, 

*  Skreine,  s.     [O.   Fr.   escran  (Fr.  ecrart),  a 
word  of  doubtful  origin;  ct,  Ger.  sohraiivs=- 
a  railing ;  schranke  =  a  barrier,] 
I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  That  which  shelters  or  protects  fi-om 
danger ;  that  which  hides  or  conceals ;  a 
guard,  a  protection. 

"Lingering,  in  a  woody  glade 
Or  behind  a  rocky  sovcfi." 

Wordsworth.    White  Doe,  iv. 

2.  A  movable  framework  or  applrance  to 
shelter  from  excess  of  heat,  cold,  oi'  ligiit,  or 
to  conceal  from  siglit ;  it  is  often  hinged  .so 
as  to  open  out  luoie  or  less  as  required,  or  be 
folded  up  to  occupy  less  space. 

3.  A  kind  of  riddle  or  sieve ;  a  sifter  for 
coal,  sand,  grain,  &c.  It  consists  of  a  lect- 
angular  wooden  frame  with  wires  ti-iivers,ng 
it  longitudinally  at  regular  intervals.  It  \-a 
propped  up  in  a  nearly  venical  itositmn. 
and  the  material  to  be  sifted  i)r  screened  la 


&te,  f&t,  f^e,  amidst,  what,  i^Il,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  s^r,  marine;  go.  p6^ 
or*  wore,  wpU^  work,  who,  son;  mnte,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full;  try,  Syrian,    ae,  go  =  e;  ey  =  a;  au  =  kw. 
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thrown,  a  shovelful  at  a  time,  on  the  upper 
part  of  the  grating ;  the  finer  parts  pass 
through  the  meshes,  while  those  wliioh  are 
too  large  roll  down  the  incline,  the  side  of 
the  screen  being  occasionally  tapped  to  dis- 
lodge any  which  may  stick. 

"A  akuttle  or  akreine  to  rid  aoil  from  the  com  " 
Tuater :  Five  BwndrBd.  P<nnt»,  xvii.  16. 
n.  Technically: 

1.  Arch. :  (See  extract). 

"  [A  I  screen  fU]  a  partition,  enclosure,  or  parcloae, 
Beparfitiiig  a  portion  of  a  room  or  of  a  uhuroli  from  the 
rest.  lu  the  domestic  hall  of  the  middle  ti^es.  a  sc^reen 
w:i8  almost  invariably  fixed  across  the  lower  end,  so  as 
to  part  off  a  small  apace  which  became  a  lobby  (with  a 
gallery  above  it),  within  the  main  entrance  doors :  the 
approach  to  the  body  of  the  hall  being  by  one  or  more 
doorwaya  through  the  acreeru  In  churches  screen* 
were  used  in  various  situations,  to  enclose  the  choir, 
to  sepamte  auhordinate  chapelb,  to  protect  tombs,  &c" 
—Diet,  qf  Architecture. 

2.  Nautical : 

(1)  A  partition  made  of  canvas,  used  in 
place  of  a  wooden  bullchead,  where  the  latter 
would  require  to  be  frequently  removed. 

(2)  A  kind  of  curtain,  having  an  opening 
covered  by  a  flap,  placed  in  front  of  a  maga- 
zine in  time  of  action,  or  when  the  magazine 
is  open. 

RCreen,  *8lEreen,  v.t.    [Screen,  $.] 

1.  To  shelter  or  protectfrom  inconvenience, 
*iyury,  hurt,  or  pain  ;  to  cover. 

"  With  gauntlet  raised  he  srreened  hia  sight." 

Scott:  Bridal  qf  3Viecnia?n,  i  12. 

2.  To  protector  shelter  :  as,  To  screen Sl  man 
from  punishment. 

3.  To  hide,  to  conceal :  as,  To  screen  a  fault 
or  crime. 

4.  To  sift  or  riddle  by  passing  through  a 
screen. 

"It  is  calculated  that  the  best  coals  may  be  de- 
Uvered.  screened,  at  the  rfi  utb  of  the  Th»raea,  for 
IBs.  per  loa±"~Lfftton :  Oaxtina,  pt.  iL,  ch,  IL 

80reen'-ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,&  s.     [Screen,  v.] 
A.  &  B.  ^s  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj.  :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  As  substantive : 

1.  The  act  of  shelteriKg,  covering,  or  con- 
cealing. 

2.  The  act  of  sifting  or  riddling. 

3.  (PL):  The  reluse  m«itLer  left  after  sifting 
ooaL 

screening-znachine.  s. 

Mining:  An  apparatus  for  sifting  stamped 
ores,  coals,  &c. 

Bcreigh,  s.    [Scraich.] 

screw,  *  SCZ*ue,  s.     {O.  Fr.  escraue  (Fr.  icrou)  ; 

prob.  from  Jjat.  scrofcem,  accus.  of  scrobs  =  a 

ditch,  a  trench,  a  hole;  Ger.  schraube;  Dut. 

schroef:  leel.  slcrufa;  Sw.  skrv/;  Dau.  stnte.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  Literally : 

(1)  In  the  same  sense  as  11. 

(2)  A  screw-steamer  fq.  v.). 

(3)  The  act  of  screwing  up  or  making  tight. 

(4)  The  state  of  being  stretched,  as  by  a 
screw. 

"  And  strained  to  the  last  acrew  that  he  can  bear. 
Yield  only  discord  In  his  Maker's  ear." 

Cowper :  Truth,  885. 

(5)  A  screw-shell  (q.  v.). 

(6)  A  twist  or  turn  to  one  side  ;  as,  To  give 
a  ball  a  screw  in  biiliaids. 

2.  Figuratively : 

(1)  One  who  makes  a  sharp  bai-gain  ;  a  close- 
fisted  person  ;  a  miser,  a  skin-flint. 


(2)  An  unsound  or  broken-down  horse  ;  a. 
jade. 

"  Rnre  are  good  hornee— rarer  still  a  good  Judge  of 
them  ;  I  suppose  1  w.ia  cheated.  an<l  the  brute  proved 
a  acreta." — Lytton  :  What  will  Hn  do  with  It  f  bk.  viii., 
ch.  vL 

(3)  A  smjdl  parcel  rif  tobacco  twisted  up  in 
a  piece  of  jtaper  ;  a  peniiywoith  of  tobacco. 

(4)  Wages,  salary,  pay.     (Slang.) 

"  £150  per  annum  is  conaidered  quite  a  good  screw 
lor  a  senior  hand.'— lOixifjy  Telegraph,  tiept.  ^j,  IBS*',. 

(5)  Pressure. 

"To  take  the  screw  of  intimidation  off  Irish  ten- 
anta."— Ztai/;/  Telegrap/i,  April  11,  1886. 

IL  Technically : 

L  Mack.  &  Mech. :  A  cylinder  surrounded 
by  a  spiral  ridge  or  groove,  every  part  of 
which  forms  an  equal  angle  with  the  axis  of 
the  cylinder,  so  tliat  if  developed  on  a  j)lane 
surface  it  would  be  an  inciined  plane.    The 


screw  is  considered  as  one  of  the  six  me- 
chanical powers,  but  is  really  only  a  modift- 
bation  of  the  inclined  plane  : 

"Let  xia  Buppose  a  piece  of  paper  in  the  shape  of  a 
nght-angled  triangle  to  be  applied  with  its  vertical  aide 
against  a  cylinder,  and  parallel  to  the  axis,  and  bo 
wrapped  round  the  cylimier ;  the  hypotenuse  will 
describe  on  the  surface  of  the  cylinder  a  screw  lino  or 
helix.  If  the  dimensions  be  so  chosen  that  the  base 
of  the  triangle  is  equal  to  the  circuiuferenco  of  the 
cylinder,  then  the  hypotenuse  becomes  an  incllnea 
plane  traced  on  the  surface  of  the  cylinder ;  the  dis- 
tance  being  the  height  of  the  plane.  An  ordinary 
screw  consists  of  an  elevation  on  a  solid  cylinder  ;  thia 
elevation  may  be  either  square  or  ncute,  and  auch 
screws  are  called  square  or  sharp  aorews  iiceurdlngly. 
When  a  corresponding  groove  is  cut  in  the  hollow 
cyliuder  or  nut  of  the  same  diameter  as  the  bolt,  this 

fives  rise  to  an  internal  or  companion  screw  or  nuU 
he  vertical  distance  between  any  two  thvefula  of  a 
screw  measured  parallel  to  the  axis  is  called  the  pitch, 
and  the  angle  is  called  the  inclination  of  the  screw. 
lu  practice,  a  raised  screw  is  used  with  its  companion 
in  such  a  manner  that  the  elevations  of  the  one  fit 
into,  and  coiucide  with,  the  depressions  of  tlie  other. 
The  screw  being  a  modification  of  the  inclined  plane, 
the  conditions  of  equilibrium  are  those  wliich  obtain 
in  the  case  of  the  plane.  The  resistance,  which  is 
either  a  weight  to  be  raised  or  a  pressure  to  be  exerted, 
acta  in  the  direction  of  the  vertical,  and  the  power 
acta  parallel  to  the  base ;  hence  we  have  P  ;  U  =  A  :  6, 
and  the  length  of  the  base  la  the  circumference  of  the 
cyliuder;  v/hence  P  :  R  =  A  :  27rr;  r  being  the  radius 
of  the  cylinder,  and  ft  the  pitch  of  the  screw.    The 

{)ower  la  usually  applied  to  the  screw  by  means  of  a 
ever,  as  in  the  bootbinders'  press,  &c.,  aud  the  prin- 
ciple of  the  screw  may  he  stated  to  be  generally  that 
the  power  of  the  screw  la  to  the  resistance  in  the  same 
I'atlo  as  the  pitch  of  the  screw  bears  to  the  circum- 
ference of  the  circle  thruueh  which  the  power  acts."— 
Ganot :  Phyaics  (ed.  Atkinson),  §  46. 

A  convex  screw  is  known  as  the  external  or 
male  screw,  a  concave  or  hollow  screw  (gene- 
rally termed  a  nut)  is  an  internal  or  female 
screw.  The  mechanical  effect  of  a  screw  is 
increased  by  lessening  the  distance  between 
the  threads,  or  by  making  them  finer,  or  by 
lengthening  the  lever  to  which  the  power  is 
applied ;  this  law  is,  however,  greatly  modi- 
fied by  the  friction,  which  is  very  great. 
The  screw  is  used  for  many^  purposes ;  ordi- 
narily to  fasten  tilings  togetlier ;  for  the 
application  of  great  pressure  it  is  employed 
in  the  form  of  the  screw-jack,  screw-press, 
&c. ;  as  a  borer  it  is  used  in  the  form  of 
the  gimlet ;  for  line  adjustments,  as  in  tele- 
scopes, microscopes,  micrometers,  &c.,  it  is 
invaluable.  Tlie  great  attrition  or  friction 
which  takes  place  in  the  screw  is  useful  by 
retaining  it  in  any  state  to  which  it  has 
once  been  brought,  and  continuing  the  effect 
after  the  power  is  removed.  The  parts  of  a 
screw  are  the  head,  barrel  or  stem,  thread, 
and  point.  The  head  has  a  slit,  nick,  or 
square.  In  numbur  screws  vary,  as  single, 
double,  triple;  the  numbers  representing  the 
individual  threads,  and  those  above  single 
being  known  as  multiplex-threaded. 

2.  Steam  Nav.  :  [ycREW-PROPELLEa]. 

%  (1)  Archimedean  screw :  [Archimedean]. 

(2)  A  screw  loose :  Something  wrong  or  de- 
fective in  a  person  or  thing. 

"  My  uncle  was  confirmed  in  his  original  impression 
that  something  dark  and  mysterious  was  jfouig  fur- 
ward,  or,  as  he  always  said  himself,  that  '  there  was  a 
screw  loose  somewhere." " — Dickens :  Pickwick,  ch.  xlix. 

(3)  Differential  screw :  [Differential], 

(4)  Endless  screw,  perpetual  screw:  A -screw 
without  longitudinal  motion,  acting  upon  the 
cogs  of  a  wiieel. 

(5)  Hunter's  screw:  A  differential  screw(q.v.). 

(6)  Right  and  left  screw :  A  screw  of  which 
the  threads  upon  the  opposite  ends  run  in 
different  directions. 

(7)  To  put  the  screw  on:  To  bring  pressure 
to  bear  on  a  person,  as  for  the  purpose  of  ex- 
torting money. 

"  He  had  little  doubt  of  being  able  to  put  the  screw 
on  me  for  any  amount  I  was  good  Jor." — JJaUy  Tele- 
graph, Sept.  12,  1885. 

(8)  To  put  under  the  screw :  To  apply  strong 
pressure  to  ;  to  compel. 

screw-alley,  s. 

Shipvrright. :  A  passage-way  along  the  shaft 
of  a  screw-propeller,  allowing  access  for  the 
men  who  examine  and  attend  to  the  bearings. 

screw-blade,  ».  The  blade  of  a  screw- 
propeller. 

screw-bolt,  s.  A  bolt  having  a  screw- 
thread  on  its  shank.  It  is  adapted  to  pass 
throngli  holes  prepared  for  the  purpose  in  two 
or  more  pieces  of  timber,  iron,  &c.,  to  fasten 
and  hold  them  together  by  means  of  a  nut 
screwed  on  the  screw-end. 

screw-box,  s. 

Wood :  A  tlevice  for  cutting  the  threads  on 
wooden  screws.  It  is  similar  in  con.st.ructiun 
and  operation  to  the  Screw-plate  (q.v.). 


screw-cap,  a. 

1.  A  cover  to  protect  or  conceal  the  head  of 
a  screw. 

2.  A  cover  for  a  fruit-jar,  or  a  bottle  of  any 
eflfervescing  beverage. 

screw-clamp,  s.  A  clamp  which  acta 
by  means  of  a  screw. 

screw-collar,  s. 

Optics:  The  means  of  adjustment  for  rela- 
tive distance  between  the  front  and  the  pos- 
terior parts  of  an  achromatic  objective,  de- 
signed to  secure  perfect  definition  with  differ- 
ing thickness  of  covering  glass. 

screw-coupling,  s. 

1.  A  device  for  joining  the  ends  of  two 
vertical  rods  or  chains,  and  giving  tliera  any 
desired  degree  of  tension. 

2.  A  screw-socket  for  uniting  pipes  or  rods. 

screw-dock,  s.  a  kind  of  graving  do(;k, 
in  which  vessels  are  largely  raised  and  lowered 
by  means  of  screws. 

screw-driver,  s.  a  tool  for  turning 
screws  in  or  out  of  their  places.  It  has  an 
end  like  a  blunt  chisel,  which  enters  the  nick 
in  the  screw-head. 

screw-gear,  s. 

Mach. :  The  worm  and  worm-wheel,  or  end- 
less screw  and  pinion. 

screw-jack,  s.  A  lifting-jack,  in  which 
the  power  consists  of  a  screw  rotating  in  a 
nut  in  the  body  of  the  tool.    [Jack.] 

screw-key,  screw-wrench,  s. 

1.  A  spanner  for  the  articles  which  socket 
upon  the  mandrel-sere  Wj 

2.  The  lever  of  a  screw-press  ;  a  form  of 
key  used  with  lock-faucets. 

screw-lock,  s. 

Locksmith.  :  A  lock,  of  which  the  essential 
feature  is  an  opening  bar,  which  is  detained 
by  a  screw  when  in  a  locked  positiou. 

screw-macbine,  s. 

Mach. :  A  machine  for  making  from  bar-iron 
screws  and  studs  such  as  are  used  in  a 
machine-shop.  It  is  of  the  nature  of  a  bolt- 
machine. 

screw-nail,  o.    An  ordinary  screw. 

screw-pile,  s.  a  pile  having  a  screw- 
thread  at  its  shoe  to  enable  it  inoie  readily  to 
penetrate  hard  grouud  and  to  hold  it  firmly 
in  position. 

screw-pine, «. 


1.  Sivg.:  The  genus  Pandanus.  The  nnme 
screw-]. ine  is  given  because  the  prickly  leaves 
are  airaiiged  spirally  in  a  triple  seiies,  furni- 
ing  dense  tufts  or  crowns  like  those  of  the 
pine-apple  (q.v.). 

2.  PL  :  The  Pandanacese  (q.v.).    (Lindley.) 

screw-plate,  s.  a  steel  plate  having  a 
series  of  holes  of  varying  sizes,  with  worma 
and  notches  for  cutting  threads. 

screw-post,  s. 

Shipwright.  :  The  inner  stern-post,  through 
which  the  shaft  of  the  screw-propeller  passes, 

screw-press,  s.  A  press  for  communi- 
cating pressure  by  means  of  a  screw  or  screws. 

screw-propeller,  s. 

Naut.  :  A  spiial  blade  on  a  cylindrical  axis, 
called  the  shaft  or  spindle,  parallel  with  the 
keel  of  the  vessel,  made  to  revolve 
by  steam  power  beneath  the  sur- 
face of  the  water,  usually  at  the 
stern,  as  a  means  of  pro|iulsion. 
The  u-io  of  the  screw  as  a  means  of 
propelling  ships  was  devised  aud 
experimented  with  from  the  earli- 
est days  of  tlie  use  of  steam  as  a 
motive  power,  but  the  first  to 
achieve  anccess  was  John^^Ericsson, 
the  eminent  Swedish  engineer, 
who  experimented  on  tlie  Tiianics 
in  183G,  and  afterwards  on  the 
Delaware.  Sir  Frajicis  Smith  was 
succesdlul  sonjewbat  later,  aud  the 
vttluij  uf  screw  jtropHllers  was 
clearly  dunionsti-atcfl.  Since  then 
tb.iy  liave  been  widuly  adoiited  as  a 
means  of  propulsion  b>r  vessels. 
steainor  wa-s  constructed  in  L  niilon  witli  t» 
surowa,  with  independent  actiou,  aud  leuenlty 
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screw— scrims 


some  of  tlie  great  Atlantic  liuers  have  been 
provided  with  triple  screws,  with  great  advan- 
tage in  speed.  The  motion  of  a  screw-steamer 
■  IB  often  uucomfortable  to  passengers.  In 
many  cases,  however,  this  is  obviated  in  some 
measure  by  placing  the  saloon  in  the  fwre-part 
of  the  ship.     [Twin-screw.] 

screw-punch,  s.  A  punching  device 
operated  by  a  screw, 

screw-rudder,  s. 

Naut. :  A  screw  instead  of  a  mdder  for 
steering  a  ship.  The  direction  of  the  axis  is 
changed  to  give  the  requisite  motion  to  the 
ship.  Its  efficiency  does  not  depend  on  the 
motion  of  tlie  vessel. 

screw-shells,  s.  pi. 

Zool. :  The  family  Turritellidse  (q.v.). 

screw-steamer,  s.  A  steamer  propelled 
by  a  screw,  in  contradistinction  to  a  puddle- 
wheel  steamer. 

screw-Stone,  s.  A  popular  name  for  the 
cast  of  a  fossil  encrinite.     [Fossil-scbew,  s.] 

screw-tap,  s.  An  instrument  for  cutting 
the  iiiterior  tliread  on  a  hollow  screw.  [Screw- 
plate.] 

screw-tree,  s. 

Jiot. :  The  genus  Heli^teres  (q.v.). 

screw-valve,  s.  A  faucet  or  stop-cock 
actuated  by  a  screw.     [Stop-valvb.] 

screw-well,  s. 

Shipbuild. :  A  hollow  in  the  stem  of  a  vessel 
into  which  a  propeller  is  lifted. 

screw-wheel,  s.    A  worm-wheel  (q.v.^ 

screw-wrench,  s.    [Screw-key,] 

BCrew,  v.t.  &  i.    [Screw,  s.] 

A.  Transitive : 

L  Lit. :  To  turn,  as  a  screw ;  to  apply  a 
screw  to ;  to  fasten,  press,  or  make  firm  with 
a  screw  or  screws. 

"  (HeJ  ordered  all  hU  bayonets  to  be  bo  formed  that 
they  might  be  scretoed  upou  the  barrel  without  stou- 
ping  it  uy>.'—A/ticau,lai/:  jBwe.  £np.,  ch.  xiu. 
IL  Figuratively: 

•  1.  To  wrest,  to  wrench,  to  force,  to  press. 
(SAafcesp. ;  Twelfth  Nighty  v.) 

2,  To  distort,  to  deform  by  contortions. 

•        "Re  tcrew'd  bia  face  into  a  harden'd  smile.' 

Dryden :  Don  Hettoetian,  IL 

•3,  To  raise  extortionateiy  ;  to  rack. 

**  The  rente  of  land  iu  Ireland,  since  they  have  been 
■o  enormously  raised  and  screwed  up,  may  be  com- 
puted to  be  about  two  miUionB."— &u^^    {Todd.) 

*  4.  To  oppress  by  exactions ;  to  use  violent 
neans  to. 

"Our  country  landlords,  by  unmeaaurable  Mcrevring 
and  racking  their  tenants,  have  already  reduced  the 
zniserable  people  to  a  worse  condition  than  the  pea- 
wuits  in  France." — Swift.   {Todd.) 

5.  To  obtain  or  gain  by  force,  or  the  exercise 
of  any  strong  influence. 

"  The  utterly  exorbitant  rents  that  Scotch  proprie- 
tore  .  .  .  have  managed  to  screw  out  of  eportemen  iu 
the  last  few  years."— /'irfd,  Dec.  12,  1885. 

B.  IntraTisitive : 

1.  Lit. :  To  be  propelled  by  means  of  *» 
Bcrew. 

2.  Fig. :  To  be  oppressive  or  exacting ;  to 
use  violent  means  in  exacting. 

H  (1)  To  screw  up  :  To  fasten  up  with  screws ; 
specif.,  to  fasten  the  oak  or  outer  door  of  an 
obnoxious  person,  so  as  to  prevent  egress. 
(Univ.  Slang.) 

(2)  To  screw  up  one's  courage:  To  summon 
up  courage. 

screwed,  a.     [Screw,   v.]      Drunk,    tipsy. 
iSlang.)    [Cf.  Tight.] 

"  Divers  kind-hearted  boys,  in  their  simple  language, 
bnde  her  be  of  good  cheer,  for  sbe  waa  'only  a  little 
tcrewed.'  '—liickena  :  Martin  Cfaazleurit,  xiv. 

Bcrew'-er,  s.    (Eng.  screw,  v. ;  -er.]   One  who 

or  thiit  which  screws. 

Bcrew'-ing,  pr.  par.  or  a.    [Screw,  v.] 

screwing-nzachine,  «.  A  screw-ma- 
chine (q.v.). 

•  SCrib'-a-ble,  a.      [I/it.   scribo  ~  tn  wnte  ; 

Eng.  -able.]    Capablt;  of  being  written,  or  of 
being  written  upon. 

*  scri-ba'-tious,  a.    fSiniBE.]    Skilful  in  or 

toiul  of  writing  m-  seribhling. 

"  Pi'i-es  were  tlieii  nut  v>-ry  Krihatiotit.  or  not  so 
pragiu.LLJUid.  —flurr  to.   /'j/m  s  Supremacy. 


scrib'-bet,  *>.    [Scribe.]    A  painter's  pencil. 

*  scrib'-blage  (age  as  ig),  s.  [Eng.  scrib- 
l}l(e);  -age.]    Scribbling. 

"  The  polemic  sct'ibblage  of  theology  and  politica.''— 
W,  Taylor :  Survey  ttf  German  Poetry,  L  352. 

scrib'-ble  (1),  v.t.  &  i.  [Eng.  scribe,  a. ;  freq. 
sutr.  -le.] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  write  hastily,  illegibly,  or  without 
regard  to  correctness  or  elegance  ;  to  scrawl. 

"  Prevent  the  disgrace  of  acribbUng  much  to  no  pur 
pose." — n'arburton:  Diviiie  Legation,  bk.  v.,  §  4. 

2.  To  cover  or  till  with  careless,  hasty,  or 
illegible  writing ;  to  scrawl  over. 

B.  Intrans. :  To  write  hastily,  carele.ssly, 
or  without  regard  to  correctness,  taste,  or 
elegance, 

"  Vuu  have  been  scribbling  on  n  book  which  ia  not 
your  own."— CassaH'f  Saturday  Journal,  SepL  26,  18B5. 

scrib'-ble  (2),  v.t.  [Sw.  skrubbla;  Ger.  schrab- 
beiu=  to  card,  to  scribble.]  To  card  or  tease 
coarsely  ;  to  pass,  as  cotton  or  wool,  througli 
a  scribbler. 

scrib'-ble,  s.    [Scribble  (1),  v.) 

1.  Hasty  or  careless  writing  ;  a  scrawl. 

"  Neither  did  I  but  vacant  aeasone  apeud 
In  this  my  scnbble,"  Bunyan:  Apology. 

*  2.  A  hurried  walk. 

•  SCrib'-ble-ment,  s.  [Eng.  scribble  (1)  v. ; 
-meiit.]  A  wuithless,  careless,  or  hasty 
writing  ;  a  scribble,  a  scrawl, 

SCrib'-bler  (1),  s.  [Eng.  scribbl{e),  (1),  v.  ;  -er.] 
One  who  scribbles  ;  a  bad  or  careless  writer ; 
hence,  an  author  of  poor  reputation  ;  a  petty 
writer  ;  a  contemptuous  name  for  an  author. 

"  Montfwue  waa  thus  represented  by  contemporai'y 
teribblerg.' — Macauluy :  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xxlv. 

scrib'-bler  (2),  s.     [Eng.  scTibU{e)  (2),  v.  ;  -er.] 

1.  A  carding-machine  by  which  fibre  is 
roujrhly  cai-ded  preparatory  to  the  final 
carding. 

2.  The  person  in  charge  of  the  machine  de- 
scribed in  1. 

scrib'-bling,  pr.  par.  &  a.    (Scribble  (1),  v.] 

A.  As  pr.  par. :  (See  the  verb). 

B.  As  adj.:  Adapted  or  intended  to  be 
scribbled  on  or  in ;  as,  scribbling  paper,  a  scrib- 
bling diary,  &c 

scrib'-bling,  s.    [Scribble  (2),  v.] 

Cotton  £  Woollen-manuf. :  The  first  rough 
carding,  preparatory  to  the  final  carding. 

scribbling-macliine,  s. 

WooU&n-manuf. :  A  scribbler. 

scnb'-blmg-l3?,  adv.  [Eng.  «cri6bZi7i0,  a.  ; 
-ly.]    In  a  scribbling  manner. 

scribe,  *  SCrybe,  s.     [Lat.  scriba  —  a  writer ; 
scribo  =  to  write;   orig.  =to   scralkjh  or  cut 
slightly;  Fr.  scribe;  Ital.  scriba.] 
L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  A  writer,  one  who  writes,  a  penman  ; 
especially,  one  who  is  skilled  in  penmanship. 

2.  An  official  or  public  writer ;  an  amanu- 
ensis, a  sc-cretary,  a  copyist. 

"One  of  the  foresayde  n  parsonis  so  oondempned, 
was  gfrybe  to  the  pope."— irfifiyan;  Chronycle,  ch.  clix. 

3.  In  the  same  sense  as  IL  2. 
IL  TechniccUly: 

1,  Bricklaying  :  A  spike  or  large  nail  ground 
to  a  sharp  point,  to  mark  the  bricks  on  the 
face  and  hack  by  the  fciperint;  edges  of  a 
mould,  for  the  purpose  of  cutti iig  them  and 
reducing  them  to  the  proper  taper  for  gauged 
ainbes. 

•2.  Jewish  Aniiq.  &  Hist.:  Heb.  GnSiD 
(sopheriiiL),  from  ICp  (suphar)=. to  write,  to 
set  in  order,  to  count ;  Gr.  ypa/x^aTet?  (cjram- 
mateiii).]  An  order  of  men  whose  office  or 
function  seems  at  lirst  to  have  bt;en  thiit  of 
military  secretaries  (Jndg.  v.  14  ;  Jer.  lii.  25). 
Afterwards  they  multiplied  copies  of  tlie 
sacred  boiiks.andin  consequence  came  to  have 
a  gr»od  knowledge  of  tlieir  contents.  Never- 
theless, their  manner  of  teaching  was  of  a 
hesit^tting,  not  of  an  authorit;itive  charai^tcr 
(Matt.  vii.  '29).  They  attaiiK-d  io  gieat  social 
dignity.  They  took  part  with  the  chief  prie.sts 
iu  plotting  the  death  of  Jesus  (Luke  xxii.  2). 

scribe-awl,  s.    An  awl  used  for  niapking 

lini's  lo  be  followed  in  sawnij^  or  cntting  out 
work.  Called  also  Scriber,  Bcnbing-awl, 
Scratch -awl. 


scribe^  v.t  &  i.  [Lat.  scribo:=  to  scratch,  to 
writs;  Ger.  sckreiben;  Hat,  ackr^ven;  IteiL 

td«rive;  Sw.  skrijva.] 
A.  Transitive : 

*  L  Ord.  Lany. :  to  write  or  mark  upon ; 
to  inscribe. 

IL  Carp(.ntj  y : 

1.  To  mark  by  a  rule  or  compasses;  to 
mark  av  at  to  fit  one  piece  to  the  edg?s  of 
another  or  to  a  surface. 

2.  To  adjust,  as  one  piece  of  wood  to 
&n.)tl,er,  so  that  tlie  fibre  of  the  one  shall  be 
Rf.  right  angles  to  that  of  the  other. 

*  B.  Intrans. :  To  write. 

"  Doing  nothing  but  scribble  and  •crifte." — Jtf<»< 
D'ArbUiy  :  Cecilia,  bk.  x.,  ch.  vL 

»icrib'-er, «.  [Eng.  scnb(e); -en]  [Scribo-awl.] 

scrib'-iug,  pr.  par.  &  s.     [Scribe,  v.} 

A.  As  pr.  par.  :  (See  the  verb). 

B.  As  substantive : 

*  1„  Ord.  Jyang. :  Writing,  handwriting. 

2.  Carp. :  Tbt  fitting  the  edge  of  a  board  to 
another  surface,  as  the  skiiting-tioai'd  of  a 
room  is  scribed  to  the  floor,  being  marked  to 
position,  and  then  cut  to  match  the  ia- 
equalities. 

scribing-compass,  s. 

Saddlery:  A  compass  with  one  pointed  leg 
to  act  as  a  pivot,  aud  one  scooping  edge  w 
act  as  a  marker. 

scribing-iron,   s.     A   scoring-tool   for 

marking  logs  and  casks. 

*  scrib'-i§txn,  s.  [Eng.  scribe,  b.  ;  -ism.]  The 
character,  manners,  or  teaching  of  the  Jewish 
Scribes. 

*  scrib-la'-cious,  a.  [Eng.scn&6Z(e);-a(rio»8.1 
Fond  of  or  given  to  scribbling  or  writing. 

"  The  loquaciouB,  tcribladoua  Heraad." — Oarlpte,  la 
Century  Magazine,  June,  1683,  p.  271. 

*  send,  a.  [Screed.]  A  fragment,  a  piece,  a 
shred. 

*  scriene,  s.    [Screen,  s.] 

scrieve,  v.i.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  To  glide 
swiftly  along  ;  to  rub  or  rasp  along.    (Scotch.) 

"  The  wheels  o'  life  gae  down  hill,  scrievin', 
Wi' rattliu'gle«,"  Burnt:  Scotch  DrhtK 

Scrfg'-gle,u.t.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  To  wriggle; 
to  struggle  or  twist  about 

*  scrike,  v.i,    [Screak.] 

*  scrim'-er,  s.  [Fr.  escHmetir,  from  esarimefr 
=  to  fence.]    A  fencing- master,  a  swordsiaau. 

"  The  Bcriinert  of  their  nntion. 
He  swore,  had  neither  motion,  guard,  nor  eye. 
If  ;ou  oppos'd  them."         Shakesp. :  Bamlet,  iv.  L 

scrim-mage,  scriim'-mage  (age  as  igL 

*.  [A  corruption  of  skirmish  (q..v.).J  A 
skirmish,  a  tussle  ;  specif,  in  football,  a  eon- 
fused  close  tussle  roucd  the  ball. 

"  gome  day  to  eiL(;a«e  in  a  general  terivntnagt  Ikir 
fresh  spoil."— itatt^  Telegraph,  Sept  22,  1885. 

scrimp,  v.t,  [Dan.  skrwmpe;  Sw,  shrwmpria; 
Low  Ger.  tchrwmpen  =to  shrink,  to  shrivel; 
A.S.  scrimrnan  —  to  diy,  to  wither.]  To  mafae 
sinalj,  S'jant,  or  short ;  to  scant  ;  to  limit  or 
straiten ;  to  put  on  short  allowance. 

"  That  auld  capricioua  carlin,  Nature, 
To  inak  amende  for  scrimpit  stature.' 

BuTiu:  To  James  Smith. 

&Ct:'!mp,  a.  &  s.     [Scrimp,  v.i 

A,  As  ad). :  Scanty,  nan'ow,  deficient,  con- 
tracted. 

B.  As  su&^t. ;  A  niggard,  a  pinching  miror. 

(^Amer.) 

3Crim.p'-mg,  pr.  par.  or  o.     [ScRiMip,  ».] 

scrlznping-bar,  s. 

Calico-print. :  A  grooved  bar  which  spreads 
cotton  cloth  right  and  left,  so  as  to  feed 
smoothly  to  the  printing-machine. 

scrimp'-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  scrimp,  a. ;  -ij/.]  In 
a  scrimp  manner;  hardly,  scarcely. 

SCnmp'-ness,  ».     [Eng.   scrimp,  a..  ;  -ness.] 

Scantiness,  small  allowance. 

scrimp'-tion  (p  silent),  a.  [Scrimp,  tJ.}  A 
small  portion,  a  pittance.    {Prov.) 

scrimp,  8  [Etym.  doubtful ;  prob.  for 
scrimps.]  Thin  ciinvas  glued  on  the  inside  of 
a  panel  to  keep  it  from  cracking  or  breaking. 


f&te,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there 
or.  wore,  wolf,  worit,  who,  son ;  mute,  ciib.  cure,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full ;  try. 


;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;  go,  pdt^ 
Syrian.    £e,  oe  =  e.    ew  =  u ;  qu  —  irw* 


•crin,  i.    [Et/m.  doubtful.] 
iiitiing:  A  small  vein. 

*SOrme,  s.  [O.  Fr.  escrin  (Fr.  icrin) ;  Ital. 
mrigno,  from  Lat.  scrinium  =  a  desk,  from 
aoribo  =  to  write.)  A  chest,  box,  case,  or 
ttther  place  in  which  writings  or  curiosities 
are  deposited;  a  shrine. 

"  Lay  forth,  out  of  tlilue  everlaatlnR  tcrfne, 
The  antique  rolls."       Spenser:  F.  Q.,  I,    (Introd.) 

flCTinge,  v.i.  [A  variant  of  cringe  (q.v.).]  To 
cringe.    (Prov.) 

•Clip  (1),  *  scrlppe,  *  scryppe,  s.  [Icel. 
rffcreppa  =  a  bag,  a  scrip  ;  Norvv.  skreppa  : 
dial.  skTCLppa;  O.  Sw.  skreppa;  O.  Dut. 
tcliarve,  scliaerpe,  sceppe;  Low  Ger.  schrap.] 
A  wallet,  a  small  bag,  a  satchel. 

"  Aoroas  hU  shoulders  then  the  scrip  he  flun^'.' 

Pope:  Uoiner;  Odyssey  xvii.  220. 


sonp  (2), 


[The  same  word  as  script  (q.v.).] 


*  1.  Anything  wi-itten ;  a  writing ;  a  list,  as 
of  names  ;  a  catalogue. 

•  You  were  beat  to  call  them  generally,  man  by  xnan, 
according  to  the  scrip."— Shakesp. :  Midsummer 
jrigMs  Jtream,  L  2. 

2.  A  piece  of  paper  containing  a  writing; 
a  schedule,  a  certificate. 

"  It  is  ridiculous  to  aay,  that  bills  of  exchange  shall 
pay  our  debts  abruiid:  that  cannot  be,  till  scrips  of 

Kper  can  be  made  current  coin."    [Scrifis  of  paper, 
eke  afterwards  calls  three   or   four  lines  writ  on 
p&pex.]— Locke :  Congideratioiw  on  Interest,  £c. 

3.  Specif,  in  Comm.  :  A  certificate  of  stock 
■nbscribcd  to  a  bank  or  other  company,  or  of 
a  subscription  to  a  loan  ;  an  interim  writing 
or  document  entitling  a  person  to  a  siiare  or 
■hares  in  any  company,  or  to  an  allocation  of 
stock  in  general,  the  interim  writing  or  scrip 
being  exchanged  after  registration  for  a 
formal  certificate. 

^  For  another  etymology,  see  extract. 

**  A  stock  Exchange  term  contracted  from  'aub- 
■cription.'  When  a  foreign  loan  is  issued,  or  a  new 
•ompany  is  about  to  borrow  capital,  tlie  public  are 
Inrited  to  '  aubscribe '  to  it,  that  is,  in  plain  lani^uHge, 
they  are  asked  to  say  how  much  money  they  are 
vitliue  to  leud  for  either  of  those  purposes.  This 
Invitation  is  presented  in  the  form  of  a  '  pro3i)ectus.' 
The  lender  or  subscriber  'applies'  for  a  snare  ia  the 
loan,  or  for  the  privilege  of  contributing  to  a  com- 
^ny's  capital,  aud  in  answer  receives  a  'letter  of 
■Jlotmeut.'  This  letter  of  allotment  is  afterwards 
oxcbanged  for  'scrip,'  that  is  a  kind  of  provisional 
document  entitling  him  to  claim  definite  bonds  or 
ihare  certificates,  indicating  how  many  bonds  or 
■hares  he  has  subscribed." — Bithell:  Counting  Nottse 
Utctionary. 

SCrip-coznpany,  s.  A  company  having 
tfiares  which  pass  by  delivery,  without  the 
formalities  of  register  or  transfer. 

scrip-holder,  s.  a  person  holding  scrip 
ontitling  him  to  shares  in  a  company. 

*  SCrip'-page  (age  as  ig),  s.  [Eng.  scrip  (l) ; 
•^e.}  That  wliich  is  contained  in  a  scrip  or 
bftg. 

"  Let  us  make  an  honourable  retreat ;  though  not 
Tlth  bag  and  baggage,  yet  with  scrip  and  scrippoffe." 
—Ohakesp, :  As  you  Like  It,  liL  2. 

BOrlpt,  s.   [Lat.  scriptum,  neut.  sing,  of  scriptiis, 
pa.  par.  of  scribo  =  to  write.] 
L  Ordifiary  Language : 
L  A  piece  of  writing ;  a  scrip. 
"  I  trow  It  were  to  longe  you  to  tary, 
II  I  told  you  of  every  scnpt  aud  bond." 

Chaucer  :  C.  T.,  9,501. 

*  2.  Style  of  writing. 

"The  book  ...  Is  beyond  price  for  the  purity  of  its 
taript."— Daily  Telegraph,  Jan.  37, 1886. 

IL  Technically : 

1.  Law:  The  original  or  principal  docu- 
ment. 

2.  Print. ;  A  kind  of  type  in  imitation  of 


writing. 


f/0  iSe 


SCS^p-tor'-i-um,  s.  [Lat.,  from  scriptor—a. 
writer,  from  scripttts,  pa.  par.  of  SCT'i6o  =  to 
write.]  The  room  in  a  monastery  or  abbey 
aet  apart  for  the  writing  or  copying  of  raanu- 
Bcripts. 

"  Your  scriptorium 
Is  famous  among  all,  your  mauuscnpts 
Praised  for  their  beauty  and  their  excellence." 

Lonff/elJow :  Golden  Logend,  iv, 

•  scrip'-tor-^,  o.  [Lat.  scfriptorius,  from 
tariptor  —  a.  writer.] 

1.  Written,  expressed  in  writing,  not  verbal. 

"  Wills   are    nuncupatory    and   scriptory." —Swift  : 
Tale  of  a  Tub,  §  2. 

2.  Used  for  writing. 

**  With  such  differences  of  reeds,  vallatory.  sagittary, 
mriptoru,  and  others."— SrorOTio ;  Miscellany  Tract  L 


serin— ecrofulousness 

SCrip'-tu-ral,  a.  [Eng.  scrip(wr(e) .-  -ai.]  Of 
or  pertaining  to  the  Scriptures  ;  contained  in 
the  Scriptures ;  biblical. 

"  Creature's,  the  scriptural  use  of  that  word  deter, 
mines  sumotimes  to  men." — Attarbury. 

*SCrip'-tu-ral-ism»  8.  [Eng.  scriptural; 
-isin.]  The'  quality  of  being  scriptural ;  literal 
adherence  to  Scripture. 

*  SCrip'-tU-ral-ist,  s,  [Eng.  scriptural;  -ist] 
One  who  adheres  literally  to  the  Scriptures, 
and  makes  them  the  foundation  of  all  philo- 
sophy. 

scrip'-tu-ral-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  scriptural;  -ly.\ 
In  a  scriptural  manner. 

*  Scrip'-tu-ral-ness,  s.  [Eng.  scriptural; 
-iieiis.\  The  quality  or  state  of  being  scrip- 
tural. 

Scrip'-ture,  s.  &  a.  [O.  Fr.  escripture,  escri- 
t-ure  (Fr.  ecricure),  from  Lat.  scriptura  =.  a 
writing,  from  scripturus,  fut.  par.  of  scribo  = 
to  write ;  Sp.  &  Port.  escrUura;  Ital.  scrittura.] 

A,  As  substantive  : 

*  1.  A  writing  ;  anything  written  ;  a  docu- 
ment, an  inscription. 

"  This  scripture  on  the  tombe,  the  whiche  was  in 
Latyn,"— Vomers  ,■  Froissart ;  Cronycle,  vol.  i.,  oh.  ex. 

2.  The  Bible,  as  preeminently  wortliv  of 
being  called  "the  Writing";  the  book's  of 
the  Old  and  New  Testament.  (Frequently 
used  in  the  plural,  preceded  by  the  definite 
article.) 

"  Whoever  expects  to  find  in  the  Scriptures  a  specific 
direction  for  every  moral  doubt  that  arises,  looks  for 
more  than  he  will  meet  vith."— Foley :  Philosophy, 
ch.  iv. 

*  3.  Anything  contained  in  the  Scriptures  ; 
a  passage  or  quotation  from  the  Scriptures. 

"  The  devil  can  cite  Scripture  for  his  purpose." 
Shakasp. :  JHerdiant  of  Venice,  i.  3, 

B.  As  adj. :  Pertaining  to  or  contained  in 
the  Scriptures  or  the  Bible  ;  scriptural :  as, 
Scripture  truths. 

H  (1)  In  the  A.V.  scripture  is  used  in  the 
Old  Testament  in  Dan.  x.  21,  with  doubtful 
signification.  Our  Lord  often  used  botli  the 
singular  and  the  plural  of  the  word  for  the 
Old  Testament  (Matt.  xxi.  42  ;  Mark  xii.  10 ; 
John  V.  39,  X.  35,  &c),  so  do  the  Apostles 
(Rom.  i.  2,  iv.  3 ;  James  iv.  5,  &c.).  St.  Peter 
once  includes  under  the  term  the  Epistles  of 
St.  Paul  (2  Peter  iii.  15-16).  The  epithet  Holy 
is  sometimes  prefixed  (Rom.  i,  2 ;  2  Tim.  iiu 
15).     [Bible.] 

(2)  By  English  law  scoffing  at  Scripture 
is  punishable  by  fine  and  imprisonment. 
Rationalistic  criticism  of  it  in  a  grave  spirit 
is  not  considered  as  constituting  the  offence. 

Scripture-reader,  s.  A  person  employed 
to  read  the  Scriptures  in  private  houses  among 
the  poor  and  uneducated. 

*  scrip'-tured,  a.  [Eng.  Scripturie) ;  -ed.] 
Engraved  ;  ornamented  with  figures. 

"  Those  scriptured  flanks  it  cannot  see." 

Z».  Q.  Rossetti :  Burden  of  Mineveh. 

SCrip'-ture-'wdrt,  s.     [Eng.  scripture,  and 
wort.] 
Bot.  :  The  genus  Opegrapha  (q.  v. ) 

*  scrip-tiir'-i-aii,  s.  [Eng.  Scripturie) ;  -ian.] 
A  scripturist  (q.v.). 
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^     rare     scripturian.'' — Chapman  . 
Dayes  Mirth,  p.  103. 


Bumourous 


*  serip-tiir'-i-ent,  a.  [Low  Lat.  scrii)turietis, 
pr.  par.  of  scr'ipturio  =  to  desiie  to  write ; 
scribo  =  to  write.]  Having  a  desire  or  passion 
for  writing  ;  having  an  itch  for  authorship. 

"This  grand  scripturient  p;tper-spiller." — tVood: 
AtJierus  Oxon.,  vol.  li. ;  IKm.  Prynne. 

*  scrip' ~tU-rist,  s.  [Eng.  scripturie);  -irf.] 
One  who  is  well  versed  in  the  Scriptures. 

"Wicliffe  wasnotoDly  a  good  divine  and  scripturist, 
but  well  skilled  in  the  civil,  CMnnn,  and  English  law." 
—Archbp.  ^ewcome:  English  Trans,  of  Bible,  p.  6. 

*  SCrit9ll,  a.      [SCREKCH,  S.] 

scri-vel'-lo,  s.  [Ital.]  An  elephant's  tusk 
under  twenty  pounds  weight. 

*  scriv'-en,  *  scriv-ein,  s.  [O.  Fr.  escrivain 
(Fr.  ecrivain),  from  Low  Lnt.  scribo.num, 
accus.  of  scribanus  ^  a  scnbe  ;  Lat.  scribo  ~ 
to  write  ;  Sp.  escribano.]    A  scrivener. 

*  scriv'-en,  v,t.  [Scriven,  s.]  To  write,  as 
a  scrivener. 

"A  mortgage  scr-ivcTied  m-q.'— North:  Life  of  Lord 
Quilford,  ii.  302. 


scriv'-en-er,  *  skriv~en-ere,  «.    [Mid. 

Eng.  scriveji;  -er.] 

1.  A  writer ;  one  v/hose  business  was  to 
draw  up  contracts  or  otJier  documents. 

"  My  hoy  sh.ill  fetch  the  scrivener." 

Shakesp.  :  Taming  of  the  Shreu,  Iv.  4. 

2.  One  whose  business  is  to  receive  money 
to  place  out  at  interest,  and  to  supply  those 
who  want  to  raise  money  on  security ;  a  money- 
broker  ;  a  financial  agent. 

"  And  from  the  griping  scriii^ner  free  I" 

Dryden  :  Horace,  epode  IL 
*ir  The  Scriveners  are  one  of  the  London 
Companies.    They  were  incorporated  in  1616. 

scrivener's  palsy,  s. 

Papiol. :  A  spasm  or  cramp  affecting  certain 
muscles  essential  to  the  act  of  writing.  It 
commences  by  a  stiffness  of  the  muscles  of 
the  arm  or  forearm,  or  of  the  fingeis  of  the 
right  limb  in  the  evening,  disappearing  after 
a  night's  rest;  then  the  movement  of  the 
hand  becomes  unsteady  and  the  writing  a 
scrawl.  At  the  more  advanced  stage  a  spnsra 
comes  on  whenever  the  pen  is  taken  into  the 
hand.  Though  it  does  not  seem  to  be  caused 
by  overwork,  yet  the  hand  should  be  allowed 
to  rest,  and  when  work  is  attempted  some 
mechanical  appliance  should  be  used  to  en- 
able the  fingers  which  are  not  affected  to  hold 
the  pen.  Called  also  Writer's  Paralysis  and 
Writer's  Cramp. 

•  scriv'-en-iEsh,  *  scrive-in-ishe,  a.  [Mid. 
Eng.  scriven  :  -ish.]     Like  a  scrfvener. 

"  And  make  it  with  these  argumences  tough, 
Ne  scriveinishe  or  craftely  ttion  it  write. 

Chaucer  :  Troilus  <t  Cresstda,  it 

*  scriv'-en -like,  a.  Like  a  scrivener. 
(C/wMcer.) 

scro-b5fc-u-lar'-i-a»  s.  [Lat.  scrobicu,l{u^ 
(q.v.);  fern.  sing.  adj.  sutf.  -aria.] 

Zool.  £  Pal(eo7tt.  :  A  sub-genus  of  Semele 
(q.v.).  Known  recent  species  twenty,  from 
Britain,  tlie  Mediterranean,  &c.  ;  fossil  four, 
from  the  European  Tertiary. 

scroblcularia-crag,  ». 

Geol. :  The  upper  division  of  the  Sed  Crag 
at  Chillesford, 

scro-bic'-u-late,  a.  [Mod.  Lat  scrobiculatus^ 
from  Lat.  scrobiculus  (q.v.).J 
Bot.:  Pitted  (q.v.). 

scro-bic'-u-liis,  s.     [Lat.  =  a  little  ditch,  or 
trench  ;  scrobls  =  a  ditch,  a  grave.] 
Anat. :  A  pit,  a  depression. 
scrobiculus  cordis,  k. 

Anat.  :  The  pit  of  the  stomach,  a  depression 
in  the  upper  part  of  the  epigastric  region. 

Scrof'-u-la,  s.  [Lat.  scrofuIce=^a  swelling  of 
the  glands'  of  the  neck,  from  scro/a  =  a  sow, 
an  auimal  which  was  supposed  to  be  pari;icu- 
larly  liable  to  such  swellings  ;  Fr.  scrofules  ; 
Ital.  scrofula,  scrofola ;  Sp.  escrofula ;  Port. 
escrofulas.] 

Pathol.  :  A  constitutional  state,  hereditary 
or  acquired,  known  also  as  Struma,  leading 
up  to  the  development  of  tubercles,  though 
it  is  only  when  that  state  is  fully  developed 
that  tubercles  are  deposited.  Previously,  the 
scrofulous  subject  is  aniemic,  feeble,  and 
liable  to  suppurative  and  ulcerative  states  off 
the  skin  and  other  pai-ts  of  the  body,  fre- 
quently with  prematurely  active  mental  power, 
which  is  proportionately  early  exhausted. 
The  glands  are  specially  liable  to  scrofula, 
particularly  those  at  the  side  of  the  neck  and 
under  tlie  angles  of  the  jaw.  Iron  and  cod- 
liver  oil  are  the  principal  remedies  for  this 
condition. 

SCr6f-U-16'-SlS,  s.    [Mod.  Lat.  scrofula;  suff. 

-osis.  ] ' 

Pathol. :  Scrofula  without  tubercle  ;  as 
opposed  to  tuberculosis  (q.v.). 

SCrof '-U-loiis,  a.     [Eng.  scroful(a)  ;  -ous.] 

1,  Pertaining  or  relating  to  scrofula  ;  of  the 
nature  of  scrofula ;  as,  scrofulous  diathesis, 
scrofulous  ulcer. 

2.  Suffering  from  or  affected  with  scrofula. 

"Charles  once  handled  a  scrofulous  quakor,  aud 
made  him  a  healthy  man  aud  a  sound  churchman  In  a 
moineuV—Macauiay :  Bist  Eng.,  ch.  xiv, 

SCrof '-u-loiis-ly, af?v.  [Eng.  scrofulous;  -ly.] 
In  a  scrofulous  manner  ;  with  scrofula. 

scror-u-loiis-ness,  s.  [Eng.  scrofulous ; 
■ness.  ]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  scrofulous. 


b$il,  ho^ ;  poiit,  J6^1 ;  cat,  (cU,  chorus,  9hin,  bengb ;  go,  gem. ;  thin,  this ;  sin,  a§ ;  expect,  Xenophon,  e^t.    ph  =  i; 
-oian,  'tlan  =  shan.    -tion,  -sion  =  shun ;  -{ion,  -§ion  =  zhon.   -cious,  -tious,  -sious  — ^hiis.    -ble.  -die,  •Sdc.  =  bel,  d$L 
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scrog- -scrubby 


■crog,  s.  [The  same  word  as  scrag  {q.v.);  cf. 
Gael,  sgrogag  =  something  shrivelled  or 
stunted  ;  sgrog  =  to  shrivel.]  A  stunted 
bush  or  shruh ;  in  the  plural  generally  used 
to  designate  thorns,  briers,  &c,,  and  some- 
times small  branches  of  trees  broken  off. 
(Prov.) 

8Cog'-g3^,  Scrog'-gie,  a.     [Eng.  scrog ;  -y.] 

1.  Stunted,  shrivelled. 

2.  Full  of  bushes  or  serogs. 

"  The  way  toward  the  cite  was  stony,  thorny,  and 
tcroggs/." — Qesta  Jioinanoi^Tn,  p.  19, 

scroll,  *scrolle,  *scrowL  *3crowIe,  s. 

[For  scroivel,  dim.  of  Mid.  Ehg.  scrow  (q.v.). 
The  form  has  doubtless  been  influenced  by 
roll  (q.v.).] 
L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  A  roll  of  paper  or  parchment ;  a  writing 
formed  into  a  roll. 

*'  The  heavens  ahall  be  rolled  together  as  a  tcroU."— 
laaicLh  xxxiv.  H. 

2.  A  list,  a  catalogue,  a  schedule. 

"Here  la  the  scroll  of  every,  man's  name." — Shalkttp. : 
Midsummer  Night's  Dream,  L  2. 

3.  A  writing  generally. 

"  And  that  between  them  then  there  went 
Some  scroll  of  courteous  compliment." 

Scott :  Marmion,  v.  21. 

4.  A  flourish  added  to  a  person's  name  in  a 
signatui'e. 

5.  The  curved  head  of  instruments  of  the 
violin  class,  in  which  are  inserted  the  pins 
for  tuning  the  strings. 

n.  Technically : 

1.  Arck. :  A  convolved  or  spiral  ornament, 
variously  introduced  ;  specif.,  the  volute  of 
the  Ionic  and  Corinthian  capitals. 

2.  Her. :  The  ribbon-like  appendage  to  a 
crest  or  escutcheon,  on  which  the  motto  is 
inscribed. 

3.  Hyd.-eng,  :  A  spiral  or  converj^'ing  adjut- 
age around  a  turbine  or  other  reaction  water- 
wheel,  designed  to  equalise  the  rate  of  flow 
of  water  at  all  parts  around  the  circumfer- 
ence of  the  wheel,  by  decreasing  the  capacity 
of  the  chute  in  its  circuit. 

4.  Joinery  :  An  ornament  of  a  form  derived 
from  and  distantly  ri'scmbling,  a  pai'tially 
unrolled  scroll  of  parchment.  Instruments 
are  made  for  laying  out  scrolls  and  curves  for 
stair-work,  and  other  irregular  forms. 

6.  Law :  A  mark  which  supplies  the  place 
of  a  seal 

6.  Naut. :  A  piece  or  pieces  of  timber  bolted 
to  the  stem  in  lieu  of  a  figure-head. 

scroU-cliuck,  s. 

LaUie :  A  device  for  holding  and  centring 
work  in  the  lathe. 

scroll-head,  s. 

Naut. :  (1)  [Scroll  (5)J  ;  (2)  [Billet-head]. 

scroll-gear,  s.  A  gear-wheel  of  spiral 
form. 

scroll-saw,  s.  A  relatively  thin  and 
narrow-bladedreciprocating-saw,  which pawL-rs 
through  a  hole  in  the  work-table  and  saws  a 
kerf  in  the  work,  which  is  moved  about  in 
any  required  direction  on  the  table.  The  saw 
follows  a  scroll  or  other  ornament,  according 
to  a  pattern  or  traced  figure  upon  the  work. 
The  band-saw  is  a  scroll-saw,  and  operates 
contin  uously.     [Band-saw.  ] 

scroll-work,  5. 

Arch. :  Ornamental  work,  characterized 
generally  by  its  resemblance  to  a  band,  ar- 
ranged in  undulations  or  convolutions. 

*  scrolled,  a.   [Eng.  scroll ;  suff.  ~ed.]  Formed 
like  a  scroll ;  contained  in  a  scroll. 

scrodp,  s.  [A  word  of  imitative  origin.]  A 
harsli  cry,  tone,  or  shriek. 

scroop,  v.i     [Scroop,  s.]     To  grate,  to  creak. 

"The  incessant  hanging  of  doors,  scrooping  of  locks." 
—Morning  ChroniiAe,  Oct,  3.  1854. 

SCropll-U-lSiC'-rin,  s.     [Lat.  scrop7iul(aria); 
acris  =  sharp,  irritating,  and  suif.  -in  (C7tem.).] 
CTiem.:  An  irritating  resinnus  substance  ob- 
tained from  Scrophularia  aqvatica.     Soluble 
in  alcohol  and  ether. 

scroph-u-la-regi'-in,  s.  [Mod.  Lat.  scrophu- 
la^ria),  and  Eng.  resi7i.] 

Che^n, :  A  resinous  substance  obtained  from 
Scrophularia  aqitatica.  Soluble  in  alcohol, 
insoluble  in  water  and  ether. 


scroph-u-lar'-i-a,  s.  [Mod.  Lat. ;  so  named 
by  Linn«us,  because  he  believed  it  of  use  in 
the  cure  of  scrofula.] 

Bot :  Figwort ;  the  typical  genus  of  Scrophu- 
lariacese  (q.v.).  Calyx  generally  five-lobed ; 
corolla  sub-globose,  its  limb  contracted,  with 
two  short  lips,  the  upper  two-lobed,  frequently 
witli  an  abortive  stamen  inside,  the  lower 
with  tbree-lobes,  the  two  lateral  ones  straight, 
the  middle  one  decurved.  Capsule  two-celled, 
two-valved,  aepticidal.  Known  species  about 
eighty,  from  Europe,  the  temperate  parts  of 
Asia  and  North  Africa,  more  rarely  from 
America.  Mucilage,  resinous  substances  and 
essential  oils  are  products  of  many  of  the 
species,  while  acridity,  bitterness  and  astrin- 
gency  are  prevalent  characteristics.  The  leaves 
and  roots  of  some  species  are  purgative  and 
even  emetic  in  their  action.  They  are  chiefly 
herbaceous  and  half  scrubby  plants.  Some 
are  admired  and  cultivated  for  their  flowers, 
while  others  are  very  humble  plants. 

flcroph-'Di-lar-I-a'-^e-se,  s.pl,  [Mod.  Lat. 
scrophulari{a) ;  Lat.  fem.  pi.  adj .  sufi".  -aceai.} 

Bot. :  Figworts  or  Linariads ;  an  order  of 
Perigynous  Exogens,  alliance  Bignoniales. 
Herbs,  under -shrubs,  or  shrubs,  generally 
scentless ;  leaves  opposite,  whorled,  or  al- 
ternate; flowers,  solitary  or  many,  sometimes 
in  dichotoraous  cymes  ;  calyx  inferior,  in  five 
or  four  divisions ;  corolla  monapetalous,  in 
five  regular  or  bilabiate  divisions,  or  in  four, 
owing  to  the  two  upper  petals  being  united  at 
their  tips  ;  stamens  sometimes  two,  butgener- 
ally  didynamous,  from  the  abortion  or  ab- 
sence of  a  fifth  upper  one  (in  very  rare  cases  it 
remains  fertile) ;  style  simple,  rarely  bifid ; 
ovary  superior,  two-celled,  many-seeded  ;  fruit 
capsular,  rarely  berried  ;  seeds,  generally  in- 
definite, albuminous.  Found  in  all  parts  of 
the  world.  The  species  are  generally  acrid, 
somewhat  bitter,  and  suspected  to  be  dan- 
gerous. Tribes,  Salpiglossidese,  Antirrhinidese, 
and  RhinanthidcEe.  Known  genera  176,  species 
1,814  (Lindley) ;  genera  ISO,  species  about 
1,800.    (Sir  J.  Hooker.) 

scropll'-u-la-rin,  s.  [Mod.  Lat  scrophu- 
lar{ia) ;  -in  (Cliem.).'] 

Chem. :  A  bitter  substance  obtained  from 
Scrophularia  nodosa.  It  dissolves  slowly  in 
water,  and  forms  white  flocks  with  tannin. 

scroph-u-la-^ri'-ne-ae,  s.  pi.     [Mod.  Lat. 
scrophuldr(ia) ;  Lat.  fem.  pi.  adj.  suff,  -inem.] 
Bot. :  The  Scrophulariaceaa  (q.v.). 

*  scroph'-ule,  s  [Scrofula.]  Scrofula 
(q-v.). 

"A  catanlasme  oi  the  leaves  and  hogs  greaae  incor- 
porat  togitner,  doth  resolve  the  scrophul^s  or  ewelllng 
kernels  called  the  king's  evill."— P.  Holland  :  Plinie, 
bk.  xxii.,  ch.  xiv, 

scrof-al,  a.  [Lat  scrot(um):  Bug.  adj.  suff. 
-al.)  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  scrotum;  as, 
scrotal  hei*nia. 

scro'-ti-form,  a.  [Lat.  scroti,  genit.  of  sorotvm 
(q.v,),  and  forma  =  form.] 
Bot. :  Pouch-shaped  (q.v.). 

scrd'-td-^ele,  s.    [Lat.  scrotum,  and  Qt.  icoXtj 

(kele)  =  a  tumour.] 
Med. .  A  scrotal  hernia. 

scrot'-tyle,  s.    [Skbotta.]  * 

scro'-tum,  a.    [Lat.] 

1.  Comp.  Auat. :  The  bag  or  external  tega- 
mentary  covering,  enclosing  the  testes  in  the 
higher  mammals.  In  man  it  is  subject  to 
a  distinct  disease  known  as  chimney-sweep's 
cancer,  from  the  liability  of  that  class  to 
suffer  from  it.  Other  diseases  are  hyper- 
trophy, erysipelas,  inflammatory  oedema,  and 
tumours  of  the  scrotum. 

2.  Bot.  :  The  volva  of  some  fangals. 

scrape,  scro6ge,  v.  t.  [Etym.  doubtful ; 
cf.  Dan.  skrugge  =  to  stoop.]  To  crowd,  to 
squeeze,  to  press. 

scr^,  *scrowe,  *8crove,  5.    [O.  Fr.  m- 

croue,  escroe  (Fr.  icrou) ;  Low  Lat.  ecroa,  from 
O.  Dan.  schroode  =  a  strip,  a  shred ;  Icel.  skrd 
=  a  scroll  ;  Norw.  skraa  =;  to  cleave,  to 
shred.  Thus  the  original  meaning  is  a  shred.] 
*1.  A  scroll  (q.v.). 

"  Knowynge  that  ye  aayd  Baylly  vsed  to  here  scrowyt 
and  prophecyoB  ahoate  'hyTa."—Fabyan:  Chronycle 
(an.  1450). 

2.  Tanners'  and  curriers'  clippings,  used  for 
glue-making. 


"scr^le,  s.  [O.  Fr.  escro^itMCPA  Mrt/udJes) 
=  the  king's  evil,  from  Low  Lat.  wro/eHce, 
from  Lat.  scrofuUB.]  [Scrofula.]  A  mean 
wretch.  (Prob.  aptjlieJ  OTiginaUy  to  one 
afflicted  with  king's  evil.) 

"  The  acroylet  ot  Angiera  float  you,  kinge." 

Shakcsp.  :  King  John,  il  i 

scrub,  v.t.  &  i.  YOt  Scandinavian  origin ;  cf. 
Dut.  schrobben  ;  Ban.  sknibbe ;  Sw.  skrubha  = 
to  scrub,  to  rub;  Norw.  sferM66  — a  scrubbing- 
brush  ;  sfcrwbC-a  =  the  dwarf  cornel-tree  (Eng. 
shrub ;  A.8.  «Cfo6&).] 

A.  Tran/3.:  To  rub  hard,  either  with  the 
hand,  or  v/ith  an  instrument  or  cloth ;  specif., 
to  rub  Iiard  with  a  brush,  or  something  coarse 
and  Kxigh,  for  the  purpose  of  cleaning  or 
scouring. 

"  -Vo  heeled  her,  ecnibbed  her  bottom,  and  tallowed 
tL"^DamjHer :  Voj/aget  {aa.lG&'j). 

!ft.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  clean,  scour,  or  brighten  things  by 
nibbing  with  a  brush,  or  other  hard  or  coarse 
Instrument ;  to  scour. 

"  For  a  woman  who  haa  been  accvuitonied  to  keeping 
a  couple  of  servants  to  be  called  upon  to  cook  and 
9crub  18  a  very  great  trial," — field,  Dec    Ift.  1885. 

2.  To  work  hard  and  ponuriouyly  :  as,  To 
scrvh  hard  for  a  living. 

licrub,  s.  &  a.     [Scrub,  v.  ;  cf.  A.S.  scrobb  =  a 
shrub ;  Dan.  schrobber  =  a  scrub,  a  scoundi'el.] 
A-  As  substantive : 

1.  A  worn-out  brush  or  broom. 

2.  A  mean  fellow  ;  a  paltry,  stingy  person. 
*'  They  are  esteemed  scrubs  and  foola  by  reason  of 

their  carriage."  —  Burton :  AnatoTny  q^  JfeZonchoIy, 
p.  12?. 

3.  Something  mean,  paltry,  or  despicable, 

4.  Close,  low,  or  stunted  trees  or  brushwood ; 
underwood. 

"There  are  no  trees,  only  here  and  there  patchea  of 
short  oak  scrul}."—A  Month  bt^ore  Sebastopol,  by  a 
Non-combatant,  p.  51. 

B.  As  adjective : 

1.  Mean,  paltry,  petty,  niggardly,  contempt- 
ible. 

"  With  a  dozen  large  vessels  my  vault  shall  be  etored, 
No  little  scrub  Joint  shall  come  on  my  board." 

Swift.    {Latham.. ) 

2.  Covered    with     scrub     or   underwood ; 

scrubby. 

scrub-bird,  s. 

Omith.  :  The  genus  Atrichia.  The  English 
name  has  reference  to  its  habitat,  the  dense 
scrubs  of  Western  Australia,  whilst  its  generic 
name  records  the  absence  of  vibrissa;,  so  much 
developed  in  Sphenura,  to  which  it  is  closely 
allied.  There  is  but  one  species.  Atrichia 
damosa,  the  Noisy  Scrub-bird,  about  eight 
inches  long ;  upper  surface,  wings,  and  tail 
brown,  each  feather  with  crescentic  bars  of  a 
darker  shade ;  throat  and  chest  reddish- white, 
with  a  large  irregular  black  patch  on  lower 
pari;  of  throat.  (Gould :  Handbook  to  Birds  nf 
Anstralia,  ii.  344.) 

scmb-oak,  s. 

Bot. :  Quercus  Catesboei  and  P.  iUdfolick,  Norfck 
American  species. 

*  scrnb-race,  s.  A  race  got  up  between 
low  and  contemptible  animals  for  amusement. 

*  scriib'-bed,  a.  [Eng.  scnift; -<d.]  Scmbby, 
paltry,  little. 

"  Now,  by  this  hand,  J  gave  it  to  a  yoath— 
A  kind  of  boy  ;  a  little  scrubbed  boy." 

Sittke^. :  Merchant  of  Venice,  t.  1. 

SCrfib'-ber  (l),  a.    [Eng.  scrub,  V, ;  -«-.] 

L  Ord.  Lang. :    One  who    or  that    whi«k 
scrubs ;  a  scrubbing-brush, 
EL  Technically : 

1.  Gas-making :  An  apparatus  for  riddFing 
coal-gas  of  tarry  matter  and  some  remains  of 
ammonia. 

2.  Leather:  A  machine  in  which  leather 
from  the  tan-pit  is  washed  before  being 
finished. 

scrtib'-ber  (2),  «.  [Eng.  scrub,  a.  ;-«■.]  A 
term  applied  to  cattle  allowed  to  mn  wild  la 
the  mountains.    {Australian.) 

8Crub-b^,  a.     [Eng.  scrub;  -y.] 

1.  Mean  and  small ;  paltry,  despicable. 

"  A  scrubbff-\oo\(.ine,  yellow-faced  foreigner,  witk 
cleaned  gloves,  is  warbling  inaudibly  In  a  eomer."— 
Thackeray :  Book  of  Snobs,  ch.  xviii. 

2.  Stunted,  short. 

3.  Covered  with  scrub  or  low  underwood. 
"On  some  scrubby  ground  on  the  opposite  side  of 

the  river."— 7*'ieM,  Dec  6,  18B5. 


I^te,  fSlt,  f^e,  amidst,  what,  £^,11,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pSt« 
or.  wore,  wolf;  work,  who,  son ;  mute,  cub,  ciire,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full ;  try,  Syrian.    »,  ce  —  e ;  ey  =  a ;  qu  =  kw. 


scrutobyish— scud 
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'  scrub'-by-ish,  a.  [Eng.  scrubby;  -ish.] 
Somewhat  scrwbby. 

"  I  happen  to  be  sheritf  of  the  CDUuty ;  and,  as  all 
writs  ni'e  returnable  to  me,  a  scrubbyish  fellow  aaked 
n»o  to  sign  one  nihilist  you," — 0.  Caiman  the  Yourtger  : 
Poor  Gentleman. 

Bcrub'-Stone,  5.  [Eng.  s(xn(b^  v.,  and  stone.']  A 
provincial  name  for  a  kind  of  calciferous 
sandstone.     [Hearthstone,  2.] 

scriif,  if.    [Scurf.] 

scriiif,  s.   [Prob.  the  same  as  scw/(q.v.).] 
1.  The  back  part  of  the  neck. 
*  2.  The  scurf  or  outside  skin. 
'*  Hanging  up  In  the  air  by  the  scruff  ot  his  neck* 
cloth."— £/ot;tniore ;  Loma  Doone,  ch.  xxlx. 


jcrum -mage  (age  as  ig),  ^ 
,     A  skirmish. 


[SCRIMUAGE.] 

[Etym.  doubt- 


ficrump'-tlous  (p  silent),  a. 
fill.] 

1.  Delightful,  first-class,  capital.    (Slang.) 

"  Scrumptious  young  lacliea^  you  tog  out  so  finely." 
Chambers'  Journal,  July,  1879,  p.  S6S. 

2.  Nice,  fastidious,  panicnlar.    (Amer.) 

scriizi^h,  v.t.  &  i.    [Scranch.] 

A,  Trajis. :  To  crush  with  the  teeth ;  to 
crunch  ;  to  grind  down. 

B.  IiUrans. :  To  make  a  crunching  noise. 

"  A  man  was  srrunchinff  through  deep  enow  some- 
where  ne.i.r  us,"— /Vc?d,  April  4,  1885. 

BOru'-ple,  s.  (Fr.  scrupiile  =  a  little  sharp 
stone  falling  into  a  man's  shoe,  and  hin- 
dering him  in  his  gait;  a  scruple,  a  doubt, 
a  weight,  from  Lat.  scnip^dum,  accus.  of 
SGnijmlus  =  a  suiall  sharp  stone,  a  small  stone 
used  as  a  weight,  a  small  weight,  a  stone  in 
one's  shoe,  an  uneasiness,  a  dittieulty,  a  doubt ; 
dimin.  of  sci^pus  =  a  sliarp  stone ;  Sp.  &  Port. 
£3crupulo ;  Ital.  scrup^do,  scrupolo.] 
X.  Ordinary  Language  : 
1.  A  weight  of  twenty  grains  (3);  the  third 
part  of  a  dram,  or  the  twenty-fourth  part  of 
an  ounce  in  the  old  apothecaries'  measure. 

*  2.  Any  small  quantity  ;  a  particle. 

"Nature  never  lends 
The  smallest  scruple  of  ber  excellence.' 

Shdkesp.  :  Measure  /or  Measure,  i,  1. 

*  3.  A  part  of  a  second  ;  a  minute  division 
of  time. 

"  Not  the  minute  only,  but  the  very  scruple  of 
time."— SoutJis^!/  :  The  Doctor,  ch.  Ixxxvi. 

4.  Hesitation  as  to  action  or  the  course  to 
be  pursued  arising  from  the  difficulty  of 
determining  what  is  right  or  expedient ; 
doubt,  perplexity,  or  hesitation  arising  from 
motives  of  conscience ;  nicety,  delicacy, 
doubt ;  a  kind  of  repugnance  or  unwilling- 
ness to  do  anything,  owing  to  the  conscience 
not  being  satisfied  as  to  its  rightness  or  pro- 
priety. 

"  But  he  broke  through   the  moat  sacred  ties  of 

Sablic   faith  without   scruple  or  shame,  whenever 
iey  interfered  with   hie  interest,  or  with  what  he 
called  hla  glory." — "-•-'"''i"  ■  mtt   p* 

*  II.  Astron. 


-'Macavlay  : 

A  digit. 


Hist.  Eng..  ch.  It 


BCru'-ple,  v.i.  &  (.     [Scruple,  s.] 

A.  Intrans. :  To  have  scruples  ;  to  doubt 
or  hesitate  about  one's  actions  or  decisions ; 
to  hesitate  to  do  something  ;  to  doubt. 

*'  He  scrupled  not  to  eat 
Against  his  better  knowledge." 

Milton:  P.  L..  ix.  907. 

*  B.  Trails. :  To  have  scruples  about ;  to 
question  the  correctness  or  propriety  of;  to 
heaita-te,  to  believe. 

"He  did  not  much  scruple  the  honesty  of  these 
■peo\i\e."—Dampier :  Voyages  (\i9&). 

•  SCru'-ple-neSS,  s.  [Eng.  scrupk;  -Tiess.] 
Scrupulosity.    (Tusser.) 

•scrii'-pler,  s.  (Eng.  scrupl(e),  v. ;  -er.]  One 
wh<-i  scruples ;  one  who  has  scruples ;  a 
d'lubter,  a  hesitater;  a  precias  and  scrupulous 
person. 

"Away  with  those  nice  tcrupleri."— Bitiuip   Hall: 
Rem'iines,  p.  295. 

*  8Cru'-pU-liSt,  s.  [Eng.  scruple;  -ist.]  One 
who  scruples  ;  a  scrupler. 

*scru'-pu-lize,  v.t.  [Eng.  scruplei  -ize.] 
To  perplex  with  scruples  or  doubts. 

"In  other  articles  that  oyther  are  or  may  be  ao 
$crupiaized,"—Afountague  :  Appeals  to  Owiar,  p.  244. 

BCru-pU-l6s'-i-t^,  s.  [Lat.  scrupulositas, 
from  scrupulosus  =  scrupulous  (q.v.)  ;  Ital. 
SGrumlosita.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being 
scrupulous ;  hesitation  or  doubt  as  to  actions 


or  decisions  arising  from  the  difficulty  of 
determining  what  is  right  or  expedient ;  re- 
luctance to  act  or  decide  arising  from  the 
fear  of  doing  wrong ;  nice  regard  to  exactness 
and  propriety ;  preciscncss. 

"The  very  scrupulosity  which  made  Nottingham  a 
mutineer  whb  a  security  that  he  would  never  be  a 
traitor." — Alacaulay :  Hist,  Eng.,  ch.  xv. 

Scru'-pu-loU3,  a.  [Fr.  scrupuleiix,  from  Lat. 
scvupulosiLs,  fi'oui  scrupuliis  =■  a  scruple  (q.v.)  ; 
Sp.  escrupuloso  ;  Ital.  scrup^UosOy  scrupoloso.] 

1.  Full  of  scruples  ;  inclined  to  scruple  ;  re- 
luctant or  hesitating  to  determine  or  act; 
cautious  or  backward  in  acting  from  a  fear  of 
offending  or  doing  wrong. 

"  I  sought 
Other  support,  not  scrupulous  whence  it  came." 
Wordsworth:  Excursion,  bk.  iil. 

2.  Precise,  exact,  rigorous,  punctilious, 
particular. 

"His  more  scrupulous  brother  ceased  to  apj>ear  in 
the  royal  chapel."— -tf act itilui/  .•  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  li. 

3.  Careful,  cautious,  vigilant ;  exact  or  pre- 
cise regarding  facts. 

"I  have  been  the  more  scrupulous  and  wary, , in 
regard  the  inferences  trum  these  observations  are  of 
importance."— if  ooiZwnrd. 

4.  Marked  or  characterized  by  preciseness 
or  punctiliousness. 

"  William  saw  that  he  must  not  think  of  paying  to 
the  laws  of  Scotland  that  scrupulous  respect  which  he 
had  wisely  and  righteously  paid  to  the  luws  of  Eng- 
land."—MacritUay :  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xiii, 

*  5.  Given  to  making  objection  ;  captious. 

"  Equality  of  two  domestic  powers 
Breeds  scrupiduus  faction, ' 

Sha/ccsp. :  Antony  &  Cleopatra,  i.  a. 

*  6,  Nice,  doubtful. 

"  As  the  cauEe  of  a  war  ought  to  be  just,  the  Justice 
of  that  cause  ought  to  be  evident;  not  obscure,  not 
scrupulous."— Uacon :   iVar  with  Spain. 

SCru'-pu-loiis-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  scrupulous ; 
4y.]  In  a  scrupulous  manner;  with  a  nice 
or  scrupulous  regard  to  propriety  or  exact- 
ness ;  carefully,  nicely. 

"Rough-looking but acrupu^OTM^i/ clean." — C.  Bront€: 
Jane  Eyre,  ch.  xxviii. 

8cru'-pu-lous-neSS,  s.  [Eng.  scrupulous; 
-ness.] 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  scrupulous  ; 
the  quality  or  state  of  having  scruples  ;  scru- 
pulosity. 

"  The  scrupulousness  at  the  parents  or  friends  of  the 
deceased."— 5oi/to.-  Works,  ii.  G&. 

2.  Exactness,  precision. 

"I  foresaw  ray  scrupulousneu  might  Impoverish 
my  history,"— flotfte:  Works,  ii.  478. 

*  acru'-ta-We,  a.  [From  inscrutahle  (q.v.).] 
Capable  "of  being  admitted  to  scrutiny ;  dis- 
coverable by  scrutiny,  inquiry,  or  critical  ex- 
amination. 

"  Oh  1  not  that  we  're  disloyal  to  the  high, 
But  loyal  to  the  low,  and  cognisant 
Of  the  leas  scrutable  mysteries." 

E.  B.  Browning :  Aurora  Leigh,  Iv. 

*  SCrik  -  ta'- tion,  s.  [LS-t.  scrutatio,  from 
scrataiuSj  pa.  par.  of  scrutor  =  to  search  into.] 
The  act  of  searching  ;  search,  examination. 

*  scru-ta'-^tdr,  s.  [Lat.,  from  scrutntiis,  pa. 
par.  of  scrutor  =  to  search;  Fr.  scriUateur,] 
One  who  scrutinizes ;  a  close  searcher,  in- 
quirer, or  examiner. 


"  In  process  of  time,  from  being  a  simple  scrutator. 


amply. 


ideacon    became   to    have   Jurisdiction    more 
Ayliffe :  Parergon. 


*  scru'-tin-ate,  v.t.    [Scrutiny.]     To  scru- 
tinize, to  investigate. 

*'  The  whole  affair  was  scrt^nated  by  this  CourL"- 
North :  Examen,  p.  404. 

*  BCru'-tine,  v.i.  [Scrutiny.)  To  investigate. 

They  departed  ...  to  scrutine  of  the  matter." 

.    /»../«  «#    TT. 


Greene :  Qmp  of  Upstart  Courtier. 


One 


SCru-tin-eer'.  s.  [Eng.  sGrutiny  ;  -€r.] 
who  scrutinizes ;  one  who  acts  as  an  hx- 
aminer  of  votes  at  an  election,  public  meet- 
ing of  a  company,  &c,  to  see  that  they  are 
valid. 

scru'-tin-izet  v.t.  &  i.   [Eng.  scnitiMn) :  -is**] 

A.  Trans.:  To  make  a  scrutiny  into;  to 
examine  narrowly  or  closely ;  to  subject  to 
scrutiny  ;  to  regard  closely  or  narrowly. 

"  The  corapromlsearii  should  chnse  according  te  the 
votes  of  such,  whose  votes  they  were  obliged  to  scru- 
tinize."—Ay  life  :  Parergon. 

B,  Intrans, :  To  make  a  scrutiny ;  to  ex- 
amine closely  or  narrowly. 

SCru'-tin-iz-er,  s.  [Eng.  scrutiniz(e);  -er.] 
One  who  scrutinizes;  one  who  makes  a 
scrutiny  or  close  examination. 


SCru'-tin-OUS,  «.     [Eng.  scmtiniy);  -ous.] 

1.  Close,  narrow,  strict,  careful,  precise. 

"  Proccetled  to  make  a  scrutinous  inspection  of  tlM 
ranks."— />(i«y  Chronicle,  Sept.  3,  1885. 

2.  Closely  examining  or  scrutinizing ;  oap- 
tioiis. 

"  Age  is  froward,  uneasy,  scrutinous. 
Hard  to  be  pleaded,  and  piu'simontoua" 

Denham:  0/Old  Age,  687. 

*  scru'-tin-oiis-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  scrutinoiis; 
■ly.]  In  a  scrutinous  manner;  searchingly, 
closely. 

scru'-tin-y,  *  scru-ten-y,  s.  [Lat.  scru- 
tinkini  =  a.  ca.ret'Oi\  inquiry,  from  servitor  ^  to 
search  into  carefully,  lit.  to  seuicli  among 
broken  pieces,  from  scrit^a  =  broken  iiieces, 
old  rubbish-;  O.  FT..scrutitU' ;  Fr,  scrtttiii ;  Sp. 
escrutinio ;  Ital.  scrutiiiio.i 
L  Ordinary  iMnguage  : 

1.  A  close  investigation  or  exfimination  ; 
minute  inquiry  ;  critical  examination, 

"His  moral  cbariicter,  in  which  the •Aoseab Kcniting 
will  detect  little  that  la  notduervingwr'  approbation. 
—Macaulay  :  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xviii. 

2.  An  examination  of  the  votes  given,  as  at 
an  election,  public  meeting  of  a  company, 
&;c.,  by  a  competent  authority,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  rejecting  tliose  th;il  .tre  invalid,  and 
thus  correcting  the  poll. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Canon  Law :  A  ticket  or  little  paper 
billet  on  which  a  note  is  written. 

2.  Church  Hist. :  An  examination  of  tliOEe 
who  were  about  to  receive  baptism  as  to  tlieii 
faith  and  dispositions.  During  the  scrutinies 
they  were  taught  the  Lrjrd's  Piayerand  the 
Creed,  and  were  exorcised.  At  Rome  the 
Creed  was  given  to  catechumens  on  the  Wed- 
nesday of  the  fourth  week  of  LenI,  and  they 
made  profession  of  faith  on  Holy  Saturday, 
The  end  of  the  scrutiny  is  now  answered  by 
the  questions  and  ceremonies  of  the  Order  for 
Baptism  in  the  Roman  ritual. 


y,  v.t 


[Scrutiny,  «.]    -To  scru- 


*  scru'-tiu- 

tinize. 

*  scrii'-  tolre  (oire  as  Tpar),  s.     [Fr.  O' 
critoire.]     An  escritoire,  a  writing-case. 

"  I  locked  up  these  papers  in  my  scnUoire,  and  my 
scrutoire  came  to  be  unlocked."— /Vior. 

scruze,  v.t.     [A  variant  of  scroit?e(q.v.).]    To 
squeeze,  to  crowd,  to  press,  to  compre-ss. 

"  Scruzed  out  of  his  carrion  corse 
The  loathful  life."  Spemer :  P.  q.,  II.  xL  48. 

*  scry,  V.t.     [A  contr.  of  descry  (q.v.).]    To 
descry,  to  discover. 

"  As  It  had  bene  two  shephearda  curres  had  seryde 
A  ravenous  wyUe."  Spenser  ■  F.  <i.,  V.  xii.  38. 


*scry(i),  * 
wild  fowl. 


[Etym.  doubtful.]     A  flock  of 


*  scry  (2),  s.    [Ascry.]    A  cry. 

"  And  so  with  the  sci-y,  he  was  f.xyne  tn  flye  in  hU 
shirte  baiefote."- fleriiei's .■  Prui>,%arl ;  Cronycle,  vol.  j., 
ch.  cclxxli. 

*  scryme,  v.i.     [Scrimer.]    To  fence. 


*  scryne,  s.    [Scrine.] 

scud,  v.i.  &  (.  [A  variant  of  fcnnt^  it.sf^lf 
another  form  of  shout  (q.v.);  Dan.  skyik  =  to 
shout,  to  push,  to  shove;  Sw.  skuttn  — to 
leap  ;  skjuta  =  to  shoot ;  Icel.  skjota  =  to 
shout,  to  slip  or  scud  away.] 
A.  Intraiisitive : 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  To  run  quickly  or  with  pre- 
cipitation ;  to  be  driven  to  flee  or  fly  with 
haste. 

"  A  sound  in  air  presag'd  approaching  rain. 
And  beasts  to  covert  scud  acrua"  the  plain." 

Pamnll     Hermit,  84. 

2.  Naut  :  To  be  driven  fast  before  a  tem- 
pest with  little  or  no  sails  spread. 

"  All  which  tiinewe  ssudd^d.  or  run  liefore  the  wlnii 
very  swift." — fJampier:   Voyages  ia.ii.  16B71. 

*  B.  Trans. ;  To  pass  over  quickly. 
"  His  diffusive  flock. 
In  snowy  groups  diffusive,  scud  the  vale." 

Shenstone:  ftuined  Abbep. 

sciid,  s.    [Scud,  v.] 

1.  The  act  of  scudding  ;  a  running  or  rush- 
ing with  speed. 

2.  A  fast  runner.    {School  slang.) 

3.  Loose,  vapoury  clouds,  driven  swiftly 
by  the  wind. 

"  Now,  though  the  darkening  scud  comes  on." 

ScoU  :  Lord  of  tJie  Isles,  t  18. 

4.  A  light,  passing  shower.    (Prov.) 


bail.  boT^:  poat.  j6^1:  cat.  seU.  cHorus.  5hln.  bengh;  go,  gem:  thin,  this;  sta,  aj;  expect.  ?enopbon   exist     -Ing. 
.*^n.    tin^  =  8hU    -tiou.    sion  =  8bun;-tlon.-5ion  =  zhun.    ^lons. -tious. -slous  =  8hus.    -ble.  Hile,  &c.  =  bol.  «o,L 
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fii.  A  heavy  shower.     {Scotch.) 
**  He  will  have  a  wet  journey,  seeing  li  Is  apcnit  to 
pe  a  scud."—StiiiU :  HcaH  of  MUL- Lotkian,  ch.  lu 

6.  A  small  number  of  larks,  leas  than  a 
school.    {Prov.) 

Bcud'-dor,  s,    [Eng.  scud,  V. ;  -er.]    One  who 

scuds. 

Sotid'-dick,  3.    [Etym.  doubtful.] 

1.  Anything  of  small  value.    {Pr&o,) 

2.  A  shilling.    (Slang.) 

'sc&d'-dle,  v.i.  [A  freq.  of  scud,  r,  (q.v.).] 
To  run  with  a  kind  of  affected  haste  or  pre- 
dpittition  ;  to  scuttle. 

**  Huw  the  miBBCs  did  buddln,  and  scuddle,  and  mn.* 
A  nalcy  :  Now  Balh  Ouide,  xiiL 

8Ciid'-lar, ».  [Etym.  doubtfuL]  A  scullion. 
(Scotch.) 

SCU'-do  (pi.  scu'-di),  s.  (Ital.  =  a  shield, 
a  crown,  from  Lat.  scutuvi  =  a  shield ;  so  called 
from  its  bearing  the  heraldic  shield  of  the 
prince  by  whom  it  wag.  issued.] 

Numismatics : 

L  The  former  unit  of  value  in  the  Roman 
States ;  divided  into  10  paoli,  or  100  bajocchi, 
equal  to  about  4s.  3d.  It  is  now  superseded 
by  the  Italian  scudo  of  10  lire,  which  assimi- 
Uites  it  to  tiie  French  system. 

2.  An  Austrian  silver  coin  worth  about 
4s.  3d. 

3.  A  Neapolitan  silver  coin  worth  about  43. 

4.  A  Genoese  gold  coin  worth  about  43. 

OCtiff.  s.  [ScuFT.]  The  back  part  of  the  ueck ; 
the  scruff.    {Prov.) 

"  One  of  the  biggest .  .  ,  was  seized  by  the  leuff  ol 
the  ueck-"— i.i/«on :  WitcU  will  he  do  with  rt  I  bit.  x. 
ch.  viL 

•Cilfif,  V.i.  &  t.  [8w.  skuffa  —  to  push,  to 
shove (q. v.);  O.Uxxt.schuffehn;  Dut. scAuiuen. 
=  to  shove.] 

A*  Inirans. :  To  walk  without  raising  the 
feet  from  the  ground  or  floor ;  to  shuflBe. 
(Prov.) 

B.  Trans. :  To  graze  gently ;  to  pass  with  a 
slight  touch.    (Scotch.) 

5<^r-fle  (1),  s.    [Scuffle,  v.] 

1.  A  struggle  in  which  the  combatants 
grapple  closely  ;  a  confused  quarrel  or  contest 
ui  which  the  parties  sti'uggle  blindly  or  con- 
fusedly ;  a  tumultuous  struggle  for  victory  or 
•uperiority. 

"  A  scuffle  ensued,  in  which  Pureea  waa  knocked 
doffu."— CixJi ;  TlUrd  Voyage,  bk.  v.,  cli.  til. 

*  2.  A  tumult,  a  confusion. 

"  But  by  that  they  were  got  within  sight  of  thsm, 
the  women  were  In  a  very  great  tcaffle," — Bimyanz 
PUgri-m's  Progress,  \>t.  iL 

3.  A  child's  pinafore  or  bib.    (Prov.) 

eofir-fle  (2),  s.  [Dan.  skufe  =  to  hoetl  A 
garden  hoe.    (Prov.) 

scuffle-harrow,  s. 

Agric. :  Aharrowwith cutting aharesinatead 
of  mere  teeth. 

scuffle-hoe,  s. 

Agric. :  A  thrust-hoe  having  the  blade  to 
Ime,  or  nearly  so,  with  the  handle. 

Sctif -fle,  v.i.     [A  frequent,  of  scuff  (q.T.).] 
1.  To   flglit  or  straggle   tumultuously   or 
confusedly ;  to  struggle  or  contend  with  close 
grapple. 

"  Wall  scuffle  hard  before  he  perish." 

Beaum.  &  Flct. :  PhiUuter,  t.  L 

*  2,  To  shuffle,  to  scrape. 

•'  The  mde  will  scuffle  through  with  eaae  enougK* 
Cow/^er :  Tirodniutn,  3-». 

*  scuffle-hunter,  s.    (See  extract.) 

"Those  who  are  distioguished  by  the  nick-name  of 
etrrffl-i-hunters  prowl  about  the  wharfs,  auays,  and 
wareliooaes  under  pretence  of  asking  employment  as 
porters  and  labourers;  but  tlieir  chief  object  ia  to 
pilliige  and  plunder  whatever  comes  in  their  way." — 
Police  of  the  Metropolis  (1797),  p.  54. 

Bciif '-fler  (1),  s.    [Eng.  scuffi(e),  v. ;  -er.]    One 

who  scuffles. 

SCuf -fler  (2),  s.    [Eng.  scuffle)  (2),  s. ;  -er.] 
Agric. :  A  cultivator,  a  scarifier  (q.v.). 

Bcuft,  s.  [Cf.  leel.  skoft;  Goth.  sten/Zs  =hair.l 
The  back  part  of  the  neck. 

Sciig,  v.t.  [Dan,  skygge  =  to  shade;  Sw. 
skugga;  Icel.  skuggi=a.  shadow,  a  shade,] 
To  hide,  to  shelter. 


BCiUr,  *.  [Scuo,  «.]  The  declivity  of  a  hill ; 
a  shelter. 

sciil-dad'-der-^,  a.  &  s.    [Etym.  doubtful.) 

A.  As  adj. :  Relating  to  what  is  unchaste. 
(Scotch.) 

"  Can  And  out  naething  but  ft  wee  bit  smlduddery 
for  the  benefit  of  the  kirk-treaflurar."— ScoM  ;  Ileartof 
Mid- Lothian,  ch.  xvt. 

B,  As  substantive  (Scotch) : 

1.  Fornication,  adultery. 

2,  Grossness,  obscenity, 

sctiUc,  scullE'-er,  &c.   [Skolk,  Skulker,  &c.] 

*  scull  (1),  s.    [Skull.] 

SciiU  (2),  s.  [A  variant  of  school  (q-v.).l  A 
school  or  shoal  of  fish. 

"  Flab  ...  In  sculls  that  of  b 
Bank  the  mid  sea."  Milton  :  P.L.,  vU.  402. 

sciill  (3),  s.  [IceL  skj6la  =  a.  pail,  a  bucket; 
cf.  scuU  (4),  8.]  [Skeel.]  a  shallow  (ish- 
basket. 

"  She  maun  get  the  sculi  on  her  back,  and  awa' 
wi'  the  flflh."— acort:  Antiquary,  p.  249. 

SCiill  (4),  s.  [Etym.  doubtful.  Skeat  connects 
it  with  Lowland  Scotch  skid,  skull,  skoU  =  a 
goblet  or  large  bowl ;  Dan.  skaal  =a  bowl,  a 
cup ;  Sw.  skdL ;  Icel.  skdl  =  a  bowl.] 

*  1.  A  boat,  a  cock-boat. 

"  Go  over  to  White  Hall  in  a  icua.'—Pepya  :  Diary, 
Uarch  21,  1669. 

2.  A  short  oar  rowed  with  one  hand,  two 
being  handled  by  a  single  man,  as  in  river- 
wherries  and  match-boats.  Also  an  oar  used 
over  the  steru  by  a  rocking  actiou  obliquely 
against  the  water. 

'■  Getting  his  scuU  jammed  by  striking  a  wave."— 
PUld,  Sept.  16,  1886. 

3.  One  wlio  sculls  a  boat. 

"  Like  rowing  scull,  he'a  fain  to  love, 
LcK)k  one  way  and  auotiier  move." 

Butler:  HudiUras,  L  111.  85L 

^  Silver  sculls : 

Aquatics:  A  pair  of  small  silver  sculls  given 
as  a  challenge  prize  for  scuUera  at  several 
regattas. 

SCuU,  v.t.  or  i.  fScuLL  (4),  s.]  To  impel  or 
propel  a  boat  by  sculls,  or  by  a  single  oar 
over  the  stern. 

SCUll'-er,  s.    [Eng.  scull,  V.  ;  -er.] 

1.  One  who  sculls  or  rows  with  sculls ;  one 
who  propels  a  boat  by  an  oar  over  the  stern. 
[Scull  (4),  s.,  2.] 

"  This  bas  been  divided  between  a  Junior  and  a 
senior  sculleri  race."— /'ai/y  jV«uw,  Sept.  Id,  IBSL 

*  2.  A  boat  rowed  by  one  man  with  two 
aculls  or  short  oars. 

"  Her  Boul  already  was  consign'd  to  fate, 
Aud  ahiveriuif  iu  tlie  leaky  sculler  aate." 

Drydan  :  Virgil ;  Georgia  iv,  736. 

scuIl'-er-^,  *  skull'-er-j?,  s.  [According  to 
Skeat,  from  Bug.  swiUer,  with  sulf.  -y ;  cf. 
'*«gwi//Zare,dy3ciie-wesebeare,"  (Prompt.  Parv.) 
A.S.  sioilian.  The  change  from  swillery  or 
squillery  to  scullery  was  helped  by  some  con- 
fusion with  O.  Fr.  escuelle  Lat.  (scutella)  =  a 
dish  ;  escueillier  =  a  place  where  dishes  cr 
bowls  are  kept.] 

1.  A  place  or  room  in  a  house  where  dishes, 
pots,  kettles,  and  other  culinary  utensils  are 
cleaned  and  kept,  and  where  the  dirty  work 
of  the  kitchen  is  done  ;  a  back-kitchen. 

"  Fof  it  fell  chiefly  in  the  kitchen  and  office  adjoin- 
ing, as  the  scuilery."—^trype .'  Ecclea.  Mern.  Edw. 
VI.,  ch.  xxiv, 

*  2.  Offal,  filth. 

"The  soot  and  sfcullery  of  vulgar  InBolence." — 
Oai*den  :  Tears  of  the  Church,  p.  258. 

SCull'-ing,  a.  [SouLL,  v.]  Moving  or  worked 
from  side  to  side,  like  the  scull  in  the  stem 
of  a  boat. 

"The  motions  consist  in  a  tculling  action  of  the 
^ii\."—Todd &  Bowman:  Physiol.  Anat.,  1  66. 

scull'~i6n  (i  as  y),  *  scol-i-on,  *  scoul-y- 

on,   s.     [Fr.  escouillon  =^  &  dish-clout,   from 
Lat.  scopa  =  a  broom.] 

1.  Lit. ;  The  lowest  domestic  servant,  who 
does  the  work  of  the  scullery. 

"He  [Richard  the  Second]  would  not  move  at  their 
request,  the  meanest  scullion  out  of  his  kitchen."— 
BUingbroke :  Uitt.  of  Eng.,  let.  6. 

2.  Fig. :  A  low,  mean,  dirty  fellow. 

*  scull' -l6n-ly  (i  as  y),  a.  [Eng.  scullion; 
-ly.]  Like  a  scuilion ;  hence,  low,  mean,  base, 
contemptible. 


•  sciilp,  v.t.  [Lat.  sculpo  =  to  carve.]  [Scul^ 
TUBE,  s.]    To  sculpture,  to  carve,  to  engrave, 

"  O  that  the  tenor  of  my  juat  complaint 
Were  sculpt  with  steel  on  rocks  of  adamant. 

Sandys:  Paraphrase  i^f  Joo* 

sculp' -er,  s.      [SCOBPER.] 

scul'-pin,  skiil'-pm,  s.  [Etym.  doubtful; 
perliapsa  corruptiou  ot scorpion;  cf.  scorpioji- 
tish.] 

Ichthy. :  Acantliocottus  virginianus,  ranging 
from  the  coast  of  New  Brunswick  to  Virginia, 
from  ten  to  eighteen  inches  long,  of  which 
the  head  is  about  one-third.  Liglit  or  greeu- 
ish-brown  above,  with  irregular  blotches. 
The  name  is  also  extended  to  any  species  of 
Aeanthocottus,  a  genus  foi-nied  by  Girard  to 
include  marine  species  of  Cottus. 

"  The  common  bullhead  or  sculpin  ia  well  known  to 
every  boy  as  a  scarecrow  among  fiahes.  '—Ripley  « 
Dana:  Amur.  Cyclop.,  iii.  427. 

*  SCUlp'-tlle,  a.     [Lat.  sculptilis,  from  sczUpo 

—  to  carve.]   Formed  by  sculpture  or  carving. 

"  In  a  silver  medal  ia  upon  one  side  Mosea  horned, 

and  ou  tlie  reverse  tlie  commaudinfut  against  scuf-P' 

tile  iuuis^."— Browne  :  Vulgar  Errours,  ok.  v..  ch.  is. 

SCUlp'-tor,  s.  [Lat.,  from  sculpo  =  to  carve.) 
One  who  sculptures  ;  one  who  cuts,  earves, 
or  hews  figures  in  wood,  stone,  or  like  ma? 
terials. 

"A  marble  courser  by  the  sculptor's  hands." 

Pujje:  Homer;  iiiaii  xvii.  40^ 

*  sciilp -tress,  s.     [Eng.  sculptor;    -ess.]    A 

female  sculptor  ;  a  female  artist  in  sculpture. 

SCUlp'-tU-ral,  a.  [Eng.  sculptur(e);  -al.} 
-al.]  Of  or*  pertaining  to  sculpture  or  en- 
graving. 

"Sculptural  contour  of  head." — Poe:  Spectadei 
{Works,  li.  844). 

•  sculp'-tu-ral-l3^,  adv.      [Eng.  sculptural; 

-ly.]    Ry  ineaus  of  sculpture. 

sciilp'-ture,  s.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  sculpturct, 
prop.  fe'm.  sing,  of  sculpturus,  fut.  par.  of 
scidpo  =  to  carve ;  Sp.  &  Port,  escultura;  ItaU 
scultura.] 

1.  The  ai-t  of  cutting,  carving,  or  hewing 
wood,  stone,  or  similar  material  into  the 
figures  of  men,  beasts,  or  other  things.  It  also 
includes  the  modelling  of  figures  in  clay,  wax, 
or  other  material,  to  bo  afterwards  cast  in 
bronze  or  otlier  metal. 

"  Zeuxis  fonde  first  the  portrature. 
And  Froincetheus  the  sculpture.' 

Gower :  C.  A.,  W. 

2.  A  piece  of  sculpture ;  carved  work  ;  a 
figure  cut  or  carved  in  wood,  stone,  or  similar 
material,  representing  some  real  or  imaginary 
object. 

"What  are  to  him  the  sculptures  of  the  shield  ?* 

Dryden:  Ooid;  Metamurphoses  r^ViV.   • 

1[  The  origin  of  sculpture  is  lost  in  an- 
tiquity. All  admirable  material  fur  early  effort 
was  found  in  clay,  so  widely  ditlused  in  many 
lands  [Terra-cotta],  to  which,  as  knowledge 
advanced,  were  added  wax,  gesso,  marble, 
bronze,  &c.  Henee  the  rudiments  of  sculpture 
are  found  among  all  races  of  mankind.  The 
idolatry  of  the  Old  World  gave  it  a  great  im- 
pulse, from  the  necessity  which  it  produced 
of  representing  gods.  [Idol.]  Innumerable 
highly-antique  sculptures  remain  belonging  to 
the  Egyptians  ;  tiieyare  not  confined  to  gods, 
but  represent  men  engaged  in  their  several 
occupations.  To  a  certain  extent  it  is  the 
same  with  the  Assyrian  sculptures.  Those 
of  India  are  known  chietly  in  connection  with 
Booddhism  and  the  Later  Brahnianism  ;  they 
are  more  exclusively  conne<'ted  with  religion. 
All  these  are  mediocre  specimens  of  art.  It 
was  reserved  to  the  Greeks,  ami  specially  to 
the  Athenians,  to  cairy  sculpture  to  the  high- 
est perfection,  which  Phidias  did,  about  b.c. 
442,  and  Praxiteles,  about  b.c.  30;j.  The  works 
of  the  former  werecliaracterized  by  sublimity, 
those  of  the  latter  by  beauty.  Praxiteles  w.is 
the  first  who  ventured  to  produce  a  whuily 
nude  figure.  The  conquest  and  .^ipoliatioii  of 
Greece  by  the  Romans,  e.g.  146,  led  to.  the  re- 
moval of  Greek  masterpieces  to  Ruine.  This 
ultimately  created  a  certain  taste  for  sculpture 
among  the  Romans,  especially  under  the  Em- 
peror Augustus,  but,  as  sculptors,  the  Romans 
never  equalled  the  Greeks.  Under  the  later 
emperors  the  art  declined ;  underthc  barbarian 
invaders  who  next  succeedrd  to  power  it  all 
but  expired.  It  was  rtvived  in  Itfily  in  the 
thirteenth  century  by  Pisaiio,  and  gradually 
spretid  to  other  Eiirnpean  countries.  Ani-ing 
Italian  sculptors  weie  Donatello  (1383-1400), 
Michael  Angelo  (1474-1564),  and  Cauova  (1767- 


&te,  f^t,  f^e,  amidst,  what,  f^ll,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  oamel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot^ 
or,  wore,  W9l^  worlc,  whd.  son;  mutc^  oub»  cure,  ignite,  cur,  rule,  full :  try,  Syrian,    so,  ce  =  e ;  ey  =  a ;  qu  =  kw» 
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1822).  Among  the  sculptors  of  the  Uuited  ' 
fitattis  may  be  uuiuiad  Hiraiu  Puwers,  Tliujiias 
Orawfoi-d,  Horatiu  Greeiiough,and  William  W, 
Story.  Those  of  England  include  Juhn  Flax- 
man,  John  Gibson,  aud  othci-s  of  reputatiun. 
Thorwaldseii,  of  Daidsh  birth,  is  the  must 
famous  of  modern  sculptuvs.  Among  living 
sculptors  there  are  several  of  fine  ability. 

sculpture-writing,  s.  Hieroglypliic 
<q.v.). 

•oiilp'-ture.  v.t.    [SciJi.n-uRE.  s.] 

1.  To  lepi-esent  in  or  by  .sculpture  ;  to  carve 
or  form  with  the  chisel  and  other  tools  in 
wood,  stone,  or  other  matciial. 

"  We  may  clsiasi'y  tculpturcd  worlta  .  ,  .  into  the 
two  fuiius."— BruTUwi  (6  Cox:  Diet.,  iU.  aSO. 

2.  To  ornament  or  cover  with  sculpture  or 
carved  work. 

"By  the  convent's  scutpttircd  imrtal." 

Loni^ellov>:  Jfunnun  Jiarori, 

3.  To  carve,  to  cut. 

"The  iUBcrlptioiia  that  are  nsuftlly  tciilptured  or 
biclaed  oa  thuae  uiouumtmtA."— ^t/^wieui»,  Die.  27, 

isai. 

aci&lp-t9-rcsque'  (que  as  k),  a.  [Eng. 
«cii//';u.r(e) ;  -esijne.]  Peitainiiig  to,  or  possess- 
ing the  cliaracter  of  sculpture  ;  after  the 
manner  of  sculjitnre. 

"  Ue  toiiuhes  on  liis  own  peculiar  art  by  (.leacribiiig 
$culuCurtjS(jusaitaa.tioiis." — J'all  IlaU  Oazutte,  Amu.  i, 
1884. 

•ciiin,  *  scome,  *  skom,  *  skum,  s.  [Dan. 
«A;i(m=:st'Um,  troth,  foam  ;  Icel.  s/LUjn  =  fuain  ; 
Bw.  slum;  O.  H.  Ger.  sdim ;  Ger.  svluium; 
O.  FT.esciime;  Fr.  ecume ;  It,  squm;  Bp.  & 
Port,  escuina;  ItaL  sckiuma.} 

1.  Lit.:  The  extraneous  matters  or  impurities 
which  rise  to  the  surffice  of  liquors  in  fciinen- 
tatiou  or  boiling,  or  wliich  form  on  tlie  sur- 
face in  any  otlier  way  or  by  any  other  means ; 
the  8C"ria  of  molten  metal. 

"  Some  to  remove  tli«  scuot  hb  it  did  rise." 

Si 'en  ger  :  F.  y.,  H.  ix.  31. 

2.  Fig. :  The  refuse,  the  recrement ;  that 
which  is  vile  and  wortliless. 

t  **  People  whom  nobody  knows,  the  acvm  ol  the 
ms\ix."—KnQx :  Euayt,  No.  76. 

•cum,  *skonune,  v.t.  &  i.    [Scum,  s.] 

A.  Trans. ;  To  fciUe  the  scum  off  the  sur- 
face of;  to  clear  of  scum  or  impure  matter  ; 
to  skim. 

"You  thatJcwm  the  molten  lead." 

Dryden  :  CEdipiu,  iil.  1. 
*B.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  throw  otf  scum ;  to  be  covered  with 
Bcum. 

2.  To  arise  like  scum. 

"  Golile  Hud  siluer  wna  no  more  spared  then  thoQRhe 
ft  had  i-ayiied  out  uf  tiie  clawdes,  ur  teamed  uul  uf  tlie 
te-o,"— Benieri :  PVoUtart ;  Cronycle,  vul.  ii.,  ch.  xlix, 

■Cum'-ber,  s.  [A  contract,  of  discumber 
(q.v.).]  Dung,  especially  the  dung  of  a  fox. 
(Ptov.) 

■c^m'-ber,  sciiin'-iiier,  v.i,  [Scumber,  s.} 
To  dung. 

■ciini'-ble,  v.t.  [A  frequent,  or  dimin.  from 
acum,  V.  (q.v.).] 

Faint. :  To  cover  lightly  or  spread  thinly 
over,  a«  an  oil-painting,  drawing,  or  the  like, 
with  opaque  or  semi-opaque  colours,  so  as  to 
modify  the  effect. 

"Hishaliit  of  tciimhUng  colour  tliinly  over  colour 
with  refereiice  to  the  tint  beneath.  —/*«(*  MaU 
Gazette,  Jan.  3,  18S3. 

■cfim'-bling,  8.    [Scumble.] 

Paint. :  A  mode  of  obtaining  a  softened 
effect  in  painting,  by  blending  tints  with  a 
neutral  colour  of  a  8emi-tranB])arent  character, 
forming  a  sort  of  glazing  when  liglitly  rubbed 
with  a  nearly  diy  iirnsh  over  that  portion  of 
a  picture  wliicli  is  too  bright  in  colour,  or 
which  requiies  harmonising.  In  clialk  and 
pencil  drawing  this  is  done  by  lightly  rub- 
bing the  blunt  po=nt  of  the  cHialk  over  tiie 
eurfece,  or  spreading  the  hanlei-  lines  by  the 
aid  of  th6  stump,  which  pioduces  a  peculiarly 
soft  effect. 

Boiuu'-mer,  v.i.    [Scumbeb,  s.]    To  dung. 

"  Time  ecurmners 
Vpon  th'  effigie." 

Bavies :  Commendatory  Verso,  p.  IS. 

scum'-mer,  *skom-mer,  «.  [Eng.  scum, 
V. ;  -er.}  One  who  or  that  which  scums ;  a 
skimmer, 

'*  The  salt,  fifter  Its  cryetalJizing.  falls  down  to  the 
bottom,  and  they  take  it  out  by  wooden  scummert,  and 
imt  it  in  fmili.— /lay:  Jiemaim,  p.  120. 


scum'-ming,  pr.  par.,  «.,  &  s.    [Scum,  v.) 
A.  &  &,  As  pr.  par.  ti;  partlcip.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  As  subsl.  ;  The  act  of  skimming  or  clear- 
ing of  scum ;  in  the  plural,  the  matter 
skimmed  irom  boiling  or  fermented  liquors. 

*  sciiin'-ms^,  *  skum'-my,  a.  [Eng.  scum ; 
-y.  I  Covered  with  scum ;  like  scum ;  hence, 
refuse,  low, 

"  These  were  the  skwn- 
my  reiiimiuts  of  those  re- 
belli." — Sidney:  Arcadia, 
bk.  iv. 

scun'-^heon,  0, 

[Etym.  doubtful.] 

Arch. :  The  stones ' 
or  arches  thrown 
acrossi  the  angles  of  a 
square  tower  to  sup- 
])ort  the  alternate 
sides  of  tlie  octagonal 
spire  ;  also  the  cross-pieces  of  timber  across 
tlie  angles  to  give  stiongLh  and  linnness  to  a 
frame. 

sciin'-ner,  v.i.  [A.S.  «cunian,  onscunian  = 
to  shun  (q.v.).] 

1.  To  loathe,  to  nauseate  ;  to  feel  disgust. 

"Tliey  got  tcunnered  wi'  aw6eta.''—JCingsleu  :  Alton 
Locke,  ch.  lii. 

2.  To  start  at  anything  from  doubtfulness 
of  mind ;  to  shrink  back  through  fear. 
{Scotch.) 

soiin'-ner,  «.  [Scunner,  v.}  Loathing,  ab- 
hoirence. 

SC^p  (1),  s.    [North  Amer.  Indian  name.] 
Ichthy. :  The  Porgy  (q.v,), 

Sciip  (2),  B.    [Dut.  schop.  1    A  swing.    (Amer.) 

SCilp,  v.i.     [Scup  (2),  5.]    To  swing.    {Amer.) 

sciip' -per»  s,  [0.  Fr.  escopir,  escupir=^  to  spit 
out ;  op.  &  Prov.  esciiplr  ;  Walloon  scuipa; 
Dut.  spiegat;  Ger.  speigat;  Sw.  spygatt—  spit- 
hole,  I'rum  Sw.  spy  —  to  spit ;  Ger.  speien.] 

Shipbuild.  :  A  hole  or  tube  leading  fi  om  the 
water-way  tlirough  the  ship's  side,  to  convey 
away  water  fioni  the  deck. 

"  With  all  her  smppert  spouting  blood." — ifacau- 
lay  :  Hist.  Eii'j-,  ch.  xviiL 

scupper-hole,  a.  Tlie  same  as  Scuffeb 
(q.v.). 

"  The  blood  at  scupper-holei  run  out."       Ward. 

scupper-hose,  scupper-shoot,  s. 

Naut.  :  A  spont  or  shoot  on  the  outside  of 
a  scupper-hole,  to  condnict  the  water  clear  of 
the  vessel's  side. 

scupper-leather,  s. 

Naut. :  A  flap-valve  of  leather  outside  of  a 
lower-deck  scupper,  to  keep  the  sea-water 
from  entering,  but  permitting  exit  of  water 
from  the  inside. 

scupper-nail, «. 

Naut. :  A  short  nail  with  a  very  broad,  flat 
head,  used  for  nailing  on  scupper-hose,  bat- 
tening down  tarpaulins,  fastening  pumii- 
ieathers,  &c. 

scupper-plug, «, 

Naut. :  A  tapering  block,  to  close  a  deck- 
scupper. 
scupper-Shoot, ».    [Scupper-bose,] 

SCUp'-per-nong,  «.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  A 
kind  of  grape  found  wild,  and  cultivated  in 
tlie  southern  paits  of  the  United  States.  It 
is  said  to  be  a  variety  of  Vitis  vuljnna^  and  to 
have  been  brought  from  Greece. 

"  The  tcuppemong 
From  warm  Carolinian  valleys." 

Longfellow:  Catawba  Wlna. 

•  scur,  V.i.  [ScouK,  V.J  To  run  or  move 
hastily ;  to  scour. 

scurf,  *  Scurfe,  s.  [A.S.  sciirf,  sceor/a.  from 
scenr/an  (pa.  t.  scearf,  pi.  scnrfon)  — to  sf-rape  ; 
cogn.  with  I>ut.  schurfi  ~  scurf  ;  Icel.  skur/ur; 
Bw.  skorf;  Dan.  shiTV  ;  Ger.  sc7ior/=  scurf ; 
schiir/en  =  to  sciatch  ;  Lat.  sculpo,  scctlpo.^ 

I.  OrrJi nary  Language  : 

1.  In  the  -same  sense  ns  IT.  1. 

•  2.  The  soil  or  foul  remains  of  anything 
adherent. 

"  Then  are  tliev  happy,  when  by  length  of  time        ^ 

The  tcur/iv  worn  itway  of  each  committed  cnme. 

Dryden:  Virgil;  ^iteid  vi.  1,010. 


•  3.  Anything  adliering  to  the  surface ;  ft 
coat. 

"  A  glossy  »curf,  undoubted  eigrQ 
That  in  bla  womb  was  liid  metallic  or&'' 

ildton  :  P.  L..  L  in. 

*  4.  Scum,  scoria. 

"  Scurfe  of  yren  ;  scoria.'— CaOiol.  AnglieuTn, 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Anat.  &  Pathol. :  Minute  scales  formed 
by  portions  of  the  cuticle  separated  from  the 
body  by  friction  even  when  the  health  is 
good.  In  I'ityriasis  (q.v.)  they  are  detached 
Ui  abnormal  abundance. 

2.  Bot. :  Small,  roundish,  flattened  particles 
giving  a  leprous  api)earance  to  the  surface  of 
certain  plants,  as  the  Pine-apple. 

SCurff,  *  scurffe,  s.  (Etym.  doubtful.]  The 
Bull-trout.    (Prov.) 

scurr-i-ness,  *  scorflf-y-nesse, «.    [Eng, 
scurfy ;  -nesa.]    The  quality  or  state  of  being 
scuiiy. 
"  Scabbed  icorffynetse.'      Bkelton  :  Duke  qf  Albmiu. 

SCurr-S?",a.     [Eng.  scurf;  -y.] 

1,  Having  scurf;  covered  with  sc«r£ 

2.  Resembling  scurf;  in  botany,  covered 
with  scales  resembling  scurf. 

•  Bcur'-rer,  s.     [Eng.  scur;  -er.)     One  who 

moves  or  runs  hastily  ;  a  scourer,  a  scout. 

"  He  seiite  for  the  tcurrcn  to  aduyse  the  dealylnW 
of  tlicyr  eiiiiGinyB." — Berneri:  Froissurt;  Crony<Mt 
vol.  ii.,  ch.  xxxiii. 

•  SCiir'-rile,  or.  [Lat.  scurrilis,  from  fic«7TO  = 
a  butfoon  ;  Fr.  &  Ital.  scurrile.] 

1.  Befitting  or  characteristic  of  a  bufToon 
or  vulgar  jester;  Liw,  mean;  grossly  oi>pro- 
brious;  lewdly  jocose;  scurrilous. 

"  It  is  imi>osBible  to  associate  romance  with  tha 
countenance  whiuh  j)roinpted  Poison's  jtcurWiejeBt."— 
Cortihill  ilagaxine,  Aug.,  lasi,  \).  152. 

2.  Given  to  the  use  of  scurrilous  language; 
Bcui-riious. 

'*  Dares  tlirice  tcurrilJi  lords  behold." 

Uolyday  :  Juvenal,  Bat.  iil 

SCfir-ril'-I-ty,  ».  [Fr.  scitrri/iic,  fi'om  Lat. 
scurrllitatem,  accus.  of  .scurrilitaSj  fi'om  scur" 
rilis  =  scurrile  (q.v.)  ;  Ital.  scurriiitd.] 

1,  The  quality  or  state  of  being  scurrilous; 
low,  vile,  or  obscene  jocularity. 

"Ocod  Master  Holofernen,  i)urge  ;  soli  shnll  pleasa 
you  to  abrogate  icurrilily." — Sliakesp. :  Love'a  Laboar't 
Lost.  iv.  2. 

2.  That  which  is  scurrilous ;  low,  indecent, 
or  vulgar  language  ;  gross  abuse  or  invective; 
obscene  jests. 

"In  this  paper  were  eet  forth,  with  a  etrongth  of 
language  eometimes  appioachiug  tu  gcurrility,  laaaj 
reiif  and  Bouie  imaginary  grievances." —  JUacauUm  : 
Biht.  tag.,  ch.  v. 

sctir'-ril-oiis,  *  sciir'-ril-loils,  o,    (Eng, 

Mcurrilie);  -ous.] 

1.  Used  or  given  to  scurrility;  using  the 
coarse  and  indecent  language  of  low,  vulgar 
persons ;  lewdly  jocose. 

"Called  by  Bale  a  $curriU<ms  fool." — Puller:  War. 
thiet:  Lttncathire.    (J.  Slandis/i.) 

2.  Containing  low,  vulgar,  or  indecent  lan- 
guage ;  obscene ;  grossly  opprobrious ;  inde- 
cently abusive. 

"Inaeed  justice  Is  done  to  Sai-afleld  ercn  in  Bttob 
tcurnlout  pieces  as  the  Royal  Fiighf^J/acau^ay.' 
Bist.  Eng.,  ch.  xi. 

SCtir'-ril-otis-ly,  adv,  [Eng.  scv^rrilous;  -^.J 
In  a  scurrilous  manner ;  with  gross  or  inde- 
cent abuse. 

"  Such  men  there  are,  who  have  written  scnrrilouaty 
against  me,  without  any  provocation."— iJj-^tleii. 

scur'-ril-ous-ness,  *.  [Eng.  scurrilous; 
-ness.\  The  quality  or  state  of  being  Sfiirril- 
ous ;  indecency  or  grossneas  of  language ; 
scurrility. 

OCiir'-ry,  v.i.  [A  freq.  from  sprtr  (q.v.).]  To 
move  rapidly  ;  to  hurry,  to  hapten. 

"To  ninirryto  the  trenches  of  the  RomiuiB."— A'ortA; 
Plutarch,  p.  88i 

BCur-ry,  ».  &  o.    [Scurry,  v.J 

A,  vis  suhst. :  A  hurried  movement :  a  run ; 
haste.     [HuRRY-scuRKV.] 

"  After  affording  a  very  bright  and  lively  tcurry 
for  nixteen  minutes."— /-Ve/rf,  AInil  4,  1885. 

B,  As  adj. :  Short  and  sharp. 

"  His  horses  were  rarely  seen  running  In  the  icurrg 
races   which    do    so    much    mischief.' — Daily    A'ewa, 

SeiJt.  14.  1881. 

SCUr'-vi-l3^,  adv.  [Eng.  scurvy:  -ly.]  In  & 
scurvy  manner;  basely,  meanly,  shamefully. 

"  She  uses  them  KciirvUy."— Search :  Light  of  tfaturs, 
Tol.  i.,  pt  li.,  ch.  xxxiL 


bffitJ,  b^-  poit.  J(RW;  oat,  ceU,  ohoruft  5I1I11,  lienph;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  af;  expect,  Xenophon.  eylst.   ph  - 1 
-olaa, -tliu»=8l.9n.  ^lion, -sion  =  Bhfin; -tlon, -|lon  =  zUun.  ^oiw, -tiona, -sioua  =  Bbus.  -ble. -die.  &c  =  bel.  d* 
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SCUr'-Vi-ness,  s.  [Eng,  scurvy  ;  •ness.\  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  scurvy  ;  meanuess, 
vileness. 

ecur'-vy,  *  scur'-veS?,  a.  &  s.  [Eug,  scurf; 
-y ;  cf.  Sw.  sfcoT-uij  —  scurfy,  from  skorf  — 
scurt]    [Scurfy.] 

A.  ^s  adjective : 

L  Lit. :  Scurfy ;  affected  or  covered  with 
acurf    or    scabs ;    scabby ;    suffering    from 
scurvy. 
"  Whatsoever  man  ba  fcurwjr  or  scabbed.'— ii^v.  ixL  to. 

IL  Figuratively: 

L  Vile,  mean,  low,  Tulgar,  contemptible. 

2.  Mean,  petty,  paltry,  contemptible,  shame- 
tal. 

I**  Maybe  shell  cull  ye  saacy  aaimey  fellow.  ■" 
Beaum,  &  FUA,:  WUdgoose  Chase,  \L  t. 
B.  As  »ubstantive  : 

Pathol.  :  A  peculiar  kind  of  anaemia,  arising 
ftom  a  deficiency  of  vegetable  diet,  with  a 
tendency  to  haemoiThage,  impaired  nutrition, 
and  great  mental  and  bodily  prostration, 
emaciation,  enlarged  joinl^s,  typical  changes 
in  the  gums,  &c  Lime-juice,  fiutts,  and  vege- 
table food  are  indicated  in  the  treatment  of 
this  disease. 

scurvy-grass,  «. 

Bot. :  The  genus  Cochloarta  Ol-^»X 

•  'sense,  a.    [Excuse.] 

eciit,  *  Skut,  ».  [Icel.  skutr  =  the  stem,  flrom 
skjota  =  to  .jut  out.]  A  short  tail,  as  that  of 
a  hare  or  deer. 

"  A3  soon  aa  the  hare  came  fairly  roaad,  the  latter 
^t  well  placed,  and,  keeping  to  the  i  -ut,  wou  a  trial 
of  fair  leugth  eaaUy.— Field,  Jan.  28,  1882. 

•  6cu'-tage  (age  as  ig),  s.  [Low  Lat  scutor- 
gium,  from  Lat.  scutum  =  a  shield.] 

Fevdal  law :  The  same  as  Escuage  (q.v.). 

"  Tho  Aids  and  tciUaget  due  to  the  crown  were  ouly 
levied  on  its  immediiite  feudal  tenants." — Qardiner  & 
JUidlinger  :  Introd.  to  £tiff.  Bist.,  ch.  iv. 

8CU-ta'-ta,  s.  pi.  [Neut.  pi.  of  Lat.  scutatus 
=  armed  with  a  shieltl,  from  scutum  (q..v.).] 

Entom. :  Shield  bugs ;  a  family  of  Geocores, 
having  a  large  scutellum,  in  some  cases  almost 
concealing  the  bemelytra.  They  feed  on  the 
juices  of  trees  and  shrubs,  occasionally  attack- 
ing caterpillars.  Some  of  the  tropical  species 
have  splendid  metallic  tints,  and  fly  in  the 
sunshine. 

SCU'-tate,  a.  [Lat.  scutatus,  from  scutum  =  a 
shield.] 

1.  Bot,:  Formed  like  an  ancient  round 
buckler. 

2.  ZooL  :  Protected  by  large  scales. 

Botit9h,  v.t.    [The  same  as  Scotch,  v.  (q.v.).] 

1.  To  beat,  to  drub. 

2.  To  dress  by  beating ;  specifically  : 

<1)  Cotton-man. :  To  separate,  as  the  indi- 
vidual libres  of,  after  they  have  been  loosened 
and  cleansed. 

(2)  Flax-man. :  To  beat  off  and  separate  as 
the  woody  parts  of  the  stalks  of. 

(3)  SUJc-man.  :  To  disentangle,  straighten, 
and  cut  into  lengths,  as  floss  and  refuse  silk. 

scutch,  5.    [Scutch,   u.] 

L  A  wooden  instrument  for  dressing  flax 
or  hemp ;  a  scutcher. 
2.  A  provincial  name  for  couch-grass  (q.v.). 

SCUtcIi-ralEe,  &  A  flax-dresser's  imple- 
ment. 

scut9b'-edix,  *  scoch-on,  *  scucli-l-on, 

*SlEOChen,  s.      [A  contract,  of  escutcheon 
(q.v.).] 

1.  An  escutcheou  ;  a,  shield  for  armorial 
bearings. 

"  The  defaced  scutcheons  aod  headless  statues  of  hlB 
ancestry.' — Macaulay :  Eitt,  Eng.,  ch.  iii. 

2.  Anc  Arch. :  The  shield  or  plate  on  a 
door,  from  the  centre  of  which  hung  the  door- 
handle. 

3.  Locksmith,  :  A  cover  or  frame  to  a  key- 
hole. 

4.  A  name-plate  on  a  coffin,  pocket-knife, 
or  other  object. 

B0'G.t9li'-edned,  u.  [Eng.  scutcheon;  -ed.\ 
Emblazoned  as  on  a  scutcheon. 

"  The  foUchefi-ned  emblems  that  it  bore." 

Scntt  ■  Bridal  of  Triermain,  111.  16 

SG'iit9h'-'er,  *.  [Eng.  scutch,  v.  ;  -er.]  One 
who    or    that   which   scutches ;    specif.,    a 


machine  in  which  cotton,  flax,    or   ailk    is 
scutched.    [Scutch,  v.  2.j 

SCUt9h'-mg,  pr.  par.  or  a.     [Scutch,  v.] 

scutching  -  machine,  scutching  - 
mill,  s.     A.  scutcher  (q.v.). 

scutching-stock,  $. 

Flax-manuf. :  The  part  of  the  machine  on 
which  the  hemp  rests  iu  being  scutched. 

scute  (1),  s.    [Lat.  scutum  —  a  shield,] 

*  1.  A  small  shield ;  a  buckler. 

"  Bare  the  self-same  armes  that  I  dyd  quarter  in  my 
icutt,' — Oascoij/ne ,'  Devise  of  a  JUaxfce. 

•  2.  An  old  French  gold  coin,  of  the  value 
of  Ss.  4d. 

"  with  scutes  and  crownes  of  golde, 
I  dr«de  we  are  bought  and  aulde." 

Skelton:   Why  Come  Ye  Not  to  Court 9 

5.  A  scale,  as  of  a  reptile.    [Scutum.] 

•  scute  (2),  ».    [Scout,  s.] 

sou'-tel,  *.    [Sgqtelluh.] 

scu-tel'-la  (pi.  scn-tel'-lsB),  *.  [Lat  =  a 
salver,  diniin.  from  scutra  =  a  tray.] 

1.  Compar.  Anat.  (PL):  The  horny  plates 
with  which  the  feet  of  birds  are  covered, 
especially  in  front. 

2.  Zod.  :  A  genus  of  Echinoidea,  family 
Clypeastridae.    They  are  of  circular  form. 

scu-tSl-lar'-e-se,  s.  pi.    [Mod.  Lat.  tciUeU 
lar(ia);  Lat  fem.  pi.  ad.j.  suff.  •ece.] 
Bot. :  A  tribe  of  Lamiacese. 

SCBi-tSl-lar'-i-a.  s.  [Lat.  scutella  =  a  nearly 
square  salver  or  waiter.  Named  from  the 
form  of  the  calyx.] 

Bot. :  SkuU-cap ;  the  typical  genus  of 
Scutellarese.  Calyx  broadly  ovate,  with  a 
tooth  or  scale  on  the  inner  side,  the  two  lips 
closed  after  flowering  ;  corolla  with  the  tube 
much  exserted,  upper  lip  straight,  arched, 
lower  one  trifid ;  anthers  of  the  two  lower 
stamens  one-celled,  those  of  the  two  upper 
ones  two-celled.  Known  species  about  ninety, 
from  the  temperate  and  sub-tropical  parts  of 
both  hemispheres.  Two  of  them  are,  Scutellaria 
galeriddata,  tlie  Common,  and  S.  minor,  the 
Lesser  Skull-cap.  The  flowers  of  the  former 
are  blue,  those  of  the  latter  pale  red. 

scu-tel'-la-rin,  a  [Mod.  Lat.  scuielUiT(ia) ; 
•in  (fihem.).^ 

Chffm. :  A  bitter  substance  contained  in 
Scutellaria  lateri/olia.    {Watts.) 

8cu-t€l'-late,   scu'-tel-lat-ed,  a.     [Lat. 

scutella  =  a.  salver.]    Formed  like  a  plate  or 

platter ;  divided  into  small  plate-like  surfaces. 

"  It  seems  part  of  the  scutellated  bone  of  a  sturgeon. 

being   flat,  of  a  porous  or  cellular   constitution.'— 

Woodward. 

SCU-tel'-H-dse,  s.  pi.     [Lat.  8cuteU{a);  fem. 

pi.  adj.  suff.  -idce,\ 

Zool. :  A  family  of  Echinoidea ;  shell  de- 
pressed, discoidal,  often  digitate  or  perforated, 
lower  surface  with  ramifying  grooves.  Often 
merged  in  Clypeastridae. 

Scu-tel'-li-form,  a.  (Lat.  scutella  =  a  salver, 
aiid  forma  —  form.] 

1.  Ord,  Lang. :  The  same  as  Scutellate 
(q.v.X 

2.  Bot. :  Nearly  patelliform,  but  oval  in- 
stead of  round,  as  the  embryo  of  grapes. 

SCU -tel-line,  a.  [Mod.  Lat.  scutellinus,  from 
Lat  scutella  (q.v.).J 

Zool, :  Of  or  belonging  to  the  genus  Scutella 
(q.v.). 

"The  scuteUine  urchins  commence  with  the  let' 
tia.ry.''—PhiUipi  :  Geology  (ed.  1885),  L  490. 

scm-ter-liim  (pi.   scu-tel'-la),  «,    [Mod. 

Lat.,  dimin.  from  scutum  (q.v.).J 


(1)  The  single  large  cotyledon  enveloping 
the  embryo  in  Grasses. 

(2)  (0/  lichens) :  A  shield  with  an  elevated 
rim  formed  by  the  thallut..     [Orbilla.] 

SCU'-ti-a  (t  as  sh),  s.     [From  Lat   scutum 
(q.v.).    Named  from  the  form  of  the  disc] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Rhamnaceae.  Shrubs  with 
nearly  opposite  leaves,  five  petals,  and  five 
stamens.  From  Asia,  Africa,  and  America. 
The  wood  of  Scutia  capensis  is  used  by  cabinet- 
makers. 


*^scu-ti-br&n'-clu-9Ji,  ».&<>.    [Scun* 

BRANCHIATE.] 

*  scu-ti-brah-chi-a'-ta,  s.  pi.  ptfod.  Lat., 
froiij  Lat.  scutum  =  a  sliield,  and  Eug.  brai^ 
chiata  (q.v.).] 

Zool. :  One  of  Lamarck's  orders  of  Gasten^ 
poda,  now  merged  in  Prosobranchiata  (q.v.)^ 
Two  families,  Olidea  and  Calyptracea. 

8cu-ti-br^-clU-ate»  scu-ti-brS^'-chi- 

an,   a.  &  S.      [SCUTIBRANCHIATA.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  order 
Scutibi-anchiata. 

B.  As  suhst. :  A  member  of  the  order  Scutt 
branch  lata. 

SCU-tif-€r-oiis,  a.  [Lat.  scutum  =a  shield, 
and  /gro  =  to  bear.]  Bearing  a  shield  or 
buckler, 

SCU'-ti-form,  a.  [Ft.  scutiforme,  from  Lai 
scutum  =  a  shield,  and/ornia  =  form.]  Having 
the  form  of  a  shield  or  buckler ;  scutate  (q.v.). 

scu-tig'-cr-a,  ».  [Lat.  scutum  (q.v.),  and 
g6ro=  to  wear,  to  carry  about] 

Zool. :  The  typical  genus  of  Scutigerid* 
(q.v.).  Scutigera  coleoptrata,  inhabiting  th« 
south  of  Europe  and  northern  Africa,  is  four*- 
fifths  of  an  inch  long,  and  S.  nobilis,  found  !■ 
India  and  the  Mauritius,  two  inches. 

scy.-tl-ger'-i-dee,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat  scuti' 
ghia);  Lat.  fem.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -id<x.\ 

Zool. :  A  family  of  Chilopoda.  Antennas 
very  long  ;  eyes  componiul ;  body-segmentr 
few  ;  limbs  long,  the  first  pair  specially  so, 
and  projecting  from  the  sides  of  the  head. 
Widely  distributed. 

8Ciif-ter,  5.   [ScuTTER,  u.  ]  A  hasty,  noisy  run. 

"  A  scutter  downstaira,"— £.  BrontS  /  Wutlterln0 
Heights,  ch.  xilL 

SCiit'-ter,  vA.  [Prob.  a  frequent  from  scnvA 
(q.v.).J  To  run  away  hastily;  to  scurry,  to 
scuttle. 

"Here  and  there  a  mongoose  scuttcrs  under  tlia 
pony's  hoofs  aa  we  pass  along." — Field,  March  6,  1886. 

scut'-tle  (1),  •  scot-ille,  *  scot-yUe» 
^  skut-tle,  s.  [A.S.  sm.Uel  —  a  dish,  a  bowl, 
from  Lat  scutella  =  a  salver  or  waiter,  dimin, 
from  seutra,  scuta=-3.  tray,  dish,  or  platter; 
Sp.  escudito;  liaX.  scodella.] 

1.  A  broad,  shallow  basket,  so  called  from 
its  resemblance  to  a  dish. 

"  The  earth  and  stones  they  are  fain  to  carry  from 
under  their  feet  iu  scuttles  and  baskets." — BakewiU: 
On  Providence. 

2.  A  metal  pan,  pail,  or  bucket  for  carrying 
or  holding  coals, 

sciit'-tle  (2),  s.    [Scuttle  (1),  u.]    A  quick 

pace  ;  a  short  run. 

SCuf -tie  (3),  «.     [O.  Fr.  escontille  (Fr.  ecotUUle\ 

a  word  probably  of  Spanish  origin ;  cf.  Sp. 
escotilla,  escotillon  ^  a.  hole  in  the  hatch  of  a 
ship,  a  hatch  ;  ultimate  origin  doubtful.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  A  square  hol£  in  the  wall  or 
roof  of  a  house  with  a  lid  for  covering  it ;  the 
lid  that  covers  such  hole. 

2.  Naut. :  A  small  opening  in  a  ship's  deck 
or  side,  closed  by  a  shutter  or  hatch. 

"We  hoyaed  out  our  boat,  and  took  np  some  of 
them  :  as  also  a  email  hatch,  or  scuttle  rather,  belong- 
ing to  some  bark." — Dumpier:  Voyages  (an,  1688), 

scuttle-butt,  scuttle-cask,  «. 

Naut.  :  A  cask  having  an  opening,  covered 
by  a  lid,  in  its  side  or  top.  It  is  lashed  on 
deck,  and  contains  the  water  required  for  im- 
mediate use.    Called  also  Scuttled-butt 

scuttle-fish,  s.    [Cuttle-fish.] 

sciit'-tle  (1),  v.i.    [The  same  as  scwddfe  (q.v.).] 

1.  To  run  hastily ;  to  scuddle. 

"Went  scuttling  away  at  a  rapid  rate  amid  ths 
brushwood."— W.  B.  Kingston:  South  Sea  Whaler. 
ch.  xiv. 

2.  (See  extract) 

"Owing  to  the  practice. of  scuttling,  which  consists 
of  a  band  of  lads  attacking  single  individuals  and 
violently  assaulting  them,  naviiig  grown  to  such  an 
extent  in  some  of  the  districts  round  Manchester,  the 
magistrates  have  resolved  upon  tievere  represslVB 
meaaurea  "—/'aopi«,  Dec.  7,  18B4. 

sciir-tle  (2),  V.t.    [Scuttle  (3),  s.] 

Naut.  :  To  cut  holes  through  the  bottom  or 
sides  of  a  ship  for  any  purpose  ;  especially  to 
sink  by  cutting  such  holes. 

"On  hifl  leaving  the  place  they  were  towed  out  o< 
harbour,  and  scuttled  and  sunk."— i47«on  .■  Voyagttt 
bk.  Iii.,  ch.  ir. 


f&te,  &t,  fere,  amidst,  what,  1^  £a>ther;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  thgre;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir.  marine;  go.  pot» 
or,  wore,  wplt  work,  whd,  sdn;  mute,  cfib,  cure,  ^nlte,  cur,  rule,  foil;  try,  Syrian.    »,  oa  =  e;  ey  =  a;  <iu  =  kw« 


scuttled    sea 
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SCuf -tied  (le  a«  el),  pa.  par.  or  a.    [Scuttlb 

(■-^X  v.] 

SCUttled-butt,  a.     A  scuttle-butt  (q.v.). 

scu'-tum  (pi.  sou'-ta),  s.     [Lat.] 

1.  Rom.  Antiq. :  The  shield  of  the  heavy- 
armed  Roman  soldiers.    It  was  of 

an  oblong  or  semi  -  cylindrical 
shape,  made  of  boards  or  wicker- 
work,  covered  with  leather,  with 
sometimes  an  iron  rim. 

"When  imy  for  the  ooldiera  waa  in- 
troduced I  whiuh  change  wan  made  at  the 
alege  of  Veil)  scuta,  or  oblong  rectangu- 
lar shields  were  substituted  for  them." 
—  tevfis:  Gred.  Early  Roman  HUt.,  ch. 
xiiL,  pL  IL,  S  21. 

2.  Anat. :  The  knee-pan. 

3.  Bot. :  The  broad,  dilated  stig- 
Bsa  of  Stapelia  and  lome  other      scutum. 
Asclepiadacese. 

•  4.  Old  Lavj :  A  pent-house  or  awning. 

5.  Zool. :  A  shield-like  pLite.  (Applied  spe- 
cially to  the  bony  dermal  plates  on  the  skin 
of  crocodiles  and  the  large  dorsal  scales  of 
some  Annelida. 

*  Soatum  Sobiesklt  s. 

Astron. :  Sobieski's  shield,  a  northern  con- 
■tellation,  consisting  only  of  small  stars. 

B^yb'-a-la,   *.     [Gr.    a-Kv^aKov  (slcubalon)  = 
dung.] 
Pathol. :  A  hardened  mass  of  faeces. 

89J^d-in»'-iii-daB,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  scyd- 
mcevius);  Lat.  fem.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.] 

EtUoth.  :  A  family  of  Brachelytra.  They 
are  akin  to  PselapliidsD  (q.v.),  but  the  tarsi 
are  five-jointed,  the  abdomen  is  of  six  seg- 
ments, and  the  elytra  cover  the  abdomen. 

s^yd'xnaB'-nus*  s.  [Gr.  trKufi^otcos  (skud- 
niaiihos)  =  augry-looking.] 

Entom. :  The  typical  genus  of  Scydmaenidae 
(q.v.). 

B9ye,  «.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  The  curve  in  the 
front  and  back,  or  front  side  and  back,  pieces 
of  the  waist  of  a  garment,  adapted  to  fit  or 
suit  the  contour  of  the  arm  where  it  joins  the 
body  of  the  garment.  The  sleeve  is  adapted 
to  fit  this  slope. 

S9^r-Ue-a,  $.     [Lat.  =  pertaining  to  Sylla.] 

[SCTLLrUM.l 

Zool. :  A  genus  of  Tritonids.  Animal  long, 
compressed ;  foot  long,  narrow,  and  channeled ; 
back  with  two  pairs  of  wing-like  lobes,  with 
small  tufted  branchise  on  their  inner  surface  ; 
tentacles  dorsal,  slender,  retractile.  Known 
species  seven,  from  the  Atlantic  and  the 
Mediterranean  in  floating  sea-weed.  {Wood- 
ward.) 

89$rl-lar'-i-an,  s.  [Stllabid.c]  Any  indi- 
vidual of  the  &mily  Scyllaridse. 

B^yl-l^-i-dse,  8.  [Mod.  Lat.  8cyUar(vs); 
Lat  fem.  pi.  adj.  suCf.  -idee.] 

Zool. :  A  tribe  of  Macroura.  External-  an- 
tennae foliaceous  and  very  wide,  the  second 
and  fourth  joints  lamellar  and  extremely  large ; 
carapace  very  wide,  little  elevated,  the  an- 
terior border  with  a  horizontal  prolongation  ; 
sternal  plastron  and  abdomen  very  wide. 

B9yl'-lar-US,  «.  [Gr.  <rKv\Xap09(s1cullaro3)  = 
a  kind' of  crab.  J 

Zool. :  The  typical  genus  of  Soyllaridae  (q.  v. 
Carapace  much  longer  than  it  is  wide  ;  abdo- 
men very  thick. 

B^yl-li'-i-^SQ,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  scyUi^vm); 
Lat.  fem.  pL  adj.  sufT.  -idee.] 

1.  Ichthy.:  A  family  of  Selachoidei  (q.v.), 
with  several  genera,  widely  distributed.  Two 
dorsals  without  spine,  the  first  above  or  be- 
hind the  ventrals,  anal  present ;  no  nictitating 
membrane  ;  spiracle  always  distinct ;  mouth 
inferior,  teeth  small,  usually  in  several  rows. 

2.  Pakeont. :  They  appear  first  in  the  Lias. 

S^yl-li'-d-d^,  8.  [Mod.  Lat  scylli^iimX  and 
Gr.  oSovs  (odous)  =  a  tooth.] 

Pcdceont. :  A  genne  of  Scylliidae,  with  one 
species,  from  the  Upper  Chalk. 

S^yll'-itO,  *.    [Mod.  Lat.5cy??(i«m)(q.v.) ;  -ite.] 
Chem. :  A  substance  occurring  in  the  liver 
and  other  parts  of  sharks  and  rays.   It  is  pre- 
pared  by  pounding  the  organ  with  ground 


glass,  and  repeatedly  extracting  with  alcohol. 
The  filtrates  are  evaporated,  and  the  residue 
treated  with  absolute  alcohol,  the  insoluble 
portion  is  then  dissolved  in  water,  and  the 
crystals  which  form  after  a  time  are  again 
dissolved,  and  treated  with  basic  acetate  of 
lead,  and  the  lead  corapoimd  decomposed 
with  sulphydric  acid.  Scyllite  crystallizes 
from  the  solution  in  monoclinic  prisms  with 
vitreous  lustre,  and  faint  sweetish  taste. 
Slightly  soluble  in  water,  insoluble  in  abso- 
lute alcohol.  It  does  not  reduce  alkaline 
copper  solutions. 

89Srr-l3L-flm,  s.  [Gr.  SKuAAa  (Skidla)  =  a 
monster  inhabiting  a  cavern  in  the  Straits  of 
Sicily,  fabled  to  be  girt  about  with  barking 
dogs.    {Homer:  Odys.  xii.  73,  sqq.) 

IdUhy. :  Dog-fisliea ;  the  typical  genus  of 
Scylliidae  (q.v.),  with  eight  species,  from  the 
coasts  of  temperate  and  tropical  seaa.  Oiigin 
of  anal  always  in  advance  of  that  of  second 
dorsal;  nasal  cavity  separate  from  the  mouth; 
teeth  small,  arranged  in  numerous  series. 
They  live  on  the  bottom,  and  feed  on  Crustacea 
and  dead  fish.  Dr.  Giiiither  (Study  of  Fisfies, 
p.  316)  remarks,  "that  it  would  be  woith  while 
to  apply  the  fins  of  these  and  other  sharks, 
which  are  so  extensively  used  in  China  for 
making  gelatine  soups,  to  the  same  purpose 
in  this  country,  or  to  dry  them  for  exporta- 
tion to  the  East." 

S9^'-I-tar,  * B^fm-^-l^r,  *.    [Scimitar.] 

*  89S^-lIie'-trS-an,  a.  [Eng.  *  scymmeter ; 
-ian.]    Resembling  a  scimitar  (q.v.). 

"  In  clumsy  Oat  wielding  scymmetrian  knife." 
Ga>/:   Wine,  177. 

89!^m'~nus,  >.  [Gr.  trxv/un'Of  (skumTws)  =  a 
lion's  whelp.] 

Ichthy.  :  A  genus  of  Spinacidae  (q.v.).  Two 
short  dorsals,  without  spine  ;  nostrils  at  ex- 
tremity of  snout ;  spiracles  wide.  The  single 
species,  Scymnus  Uchia,  is  rather  common  in 
the  Mediterranean  and  the  neighbouring  parts 
of  the  Atlantic. 

B9y'-plia  (pL  89y'-phse),  ».    [Lat.  scyphiia, 

from  Gr.  o-ku'i^os  (skuphos)^  a  cup,  a  goblet.] 

Bot.  {Of  lichens) :  A  cup-like  dilatation  of 

the  podetiuin,  bearing  shields  on  tlie  margin. 

89y'-plii-a,  «•    [ScYPHA.] 

PalcBont. :  A  genus  of  Fossil  Sponges  estab- 
lished by  Goldfuss.  From  the  Devonian  iio 
the  Jurassic. 

B9^-pMd'-i-a,  $.  [Mod.  Lat,  dlmin.  from 
Lat  scyphus.]    [Scypha.] 

Zool. :  A  genus  of  Vorticellina  (q.v.).  Ani- 
malcules solitary,  elongate  or  pyriform,  highly 
contractile,  adherent  posteriorly  to  foreign 
bodies  by  means  of  a  specially-developed 
acetabuliform  organ  of  attachment ;  oral 
system  as  in  Vorticella.  Kent  enumerates 
five  species. 

89^h'-i~fomi,  a.  [Gr.  <rfn;^os  {slcuphos)  =  a 
cup;  Eng.  -form.] 

Bot. :  Cup-  or  goblet-shaped.  Used  specif. 
of  scyphae  of  lichens.    [Scypha.] 

89^ph'-U-lus,  s.  (^Lat  =  a  small  cup,  dimin. 
from  scyphua  (q.v.).] 

Bot.  (Of  scale  mosses) :  The  bag  or  cup  whence 
the  seta  arises. 

89y'-pliTis»  s.   [Gr. 

(TKui^os  {skiiphos).~\ 

1,  Class.  Antiq.  : 
A  kind  of  large 
drinking  cup,  an- 
ciently used  by 
the  lower  orders 
among  the  Greeks  arvPHTTs 
and  Etrurians.  scyphus. 
(FairhoU.) 

2.  Bot. :  Haller's  name  for  a  corona  when 
it  constitutes  an  undivided  cup.  Example, 
the  Narcissus. 

*scyre,  s.    [Shire.] 

B9yt'-a-le,  ».  [Lat.,  from  Gr.  <rKvrdKrj  (skn- 
tale)  ==  .  .  .  a  cylindrical  snake  of  equal 
thickness  throughout.  {Pliny:  Hist.  Nat., 
xxxii.  o,  19.)J     [Scvtalid^,  Tortrix.] 

89^-t3l'-i-d0e,   8.  pi.      [Mud.    Lat.  scytal{e); 
Lat  fem.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -id't;.] 
Zool. ;  A  family  of  Ophidia,  often  merged 


in  the  Boidae.  Wallace  enumerates  thi** 
genera :  Scytale  and  Oxyrhopus,  confined  to 
tropical  America,  and  Hologerrhum,  from  the 
Philippines. 

89ytlie,  ""slthe,  *sytlie,  s.  [A.S.  sidjie, 
sithe  ;  cogn.  with  Dut.  zeis ;  Icel.  sigdhr,  sigdh 
=  a  sickle  ;  Low  Ger.  seged,  segd,  seed,  seid  =  a 
sickle;  O.  H.  Ger.  seh;  M.  H.  Ger.  8ech=& 
ploughshare  ;  Eng.  saw,  sickle.] 

1.  Agric.  :  A  cutting  instrument  used  for 
mowing  or  reaping.  It  consists  of  a  long 
curved  blade  with  a  crooked  handle  set 
nearly  at  a  right  angle  thereto.  It  has  gene- 
rally two  projectiiighandles,  called  nebs,  fixed 
to  the  principal  handle,  by  which  it  is  held. 
It  is  used  with  a  peculiar  swinging  motion, 
both  hands  being  employed. 

"  A  itroke  as  fatal  as  the  icyehe  of  death." 

Cov/per  :  Charity,  US. 

*  2.  Old  War :  A  sharp  curved  blade  at- 
tached to  the  wheels  of  a  war-chariot. 

scythe-bearing^  a.  Bearing  scythes: 
a  term  applied  especially  to  some  ancient 
war  chariots. 

"  The  scythe-bearing  chariota,  slso  deviged  by  him, 
were  very  effective  in  the  same  battle."— iewrfj ;  Cred. 
Early  Roman  IlitL,  ii.  526. 

scythe-stone,  s.  a  whetstone  for  sharpen- 
ing scythes. 

*  S9ythe,  v.t.  [Scythe,  «.]  To  cut  with  a 
scythe  ;  to  mow. 

*  S9ythed,  a.  [Eng.  scythe,  s.  ;  -ed.]  Armed 
or  furnished  with  a  scythe  or  scythes. 

"  The  tcythed  chariots  were  common  fn  Gdnh"— 
Elton:  Origins  qf  English  Bistory,  119.    (Note.) 

*  89yf  he'-man,  s.     [Eng.  scythe,  and  man,] 

One  who  uses  a  scythe ;  a  mower. 

"Had  fled  in  conf union  before  Monmouth's  icytht- 
m.en,"~£lacaulay  :  Eat.  Eng.,  ch,  vi. 

S9yth'-i-an,  a.  &  s.    [See  def.] 

A,  As  adj. :  Of  or  pertaining  to  Scythia,  a 
name  given  vaguely  to  the  country  north  and 
east  of  the  Black  Sea,  the  Caspian,  and  the 
Sea  of  Aral. 

B.  As  subst. :  A  native  or  inhabitant  of 
Scythia. 

Scythian-lamb, «.    [Barometz.] 

syyth'-rops,  «.  [Gr.  <r«u#p&>7r6s  {skuthropos) 
=  gloomy- looking  :  oKvdpos  {skvihros)  =  sullen, 
and  ti^  {opti)  =  the  face.] 

Omith. :  Channel-bill  (q.v.);  a  genus  of 
Cuculidse,  or,  in  classiftcatious  in  which  that 
f  niily  is  divided,  of  Crotophaginae.  Bill  long 
and  strong,  hooked  at  tip,  sides  channelled ; 
two  front  toes,  united  at  base.  One  species, 
ranging  from  East  Australia  to  Molucca  and 
Celebes. 

89y-to'-de,  s.     [Gr.  o-icuTwSyis  {skutodes)  =  like 
leather  ;    (tkvto?    (skuios)  =  a   hide,   leather, 
and  elios  (eidos)      form.] 
Zool. :  The  typical  genus  of  Scy Iodides  (q.v.), 

89y-to~dep'-sic,  a.  [Gr.  ctkutos  (skiitos)  =  a 
hide,  and  Sei/zeoj  (depseo)  =  to  tan.]  Pertain- 
ing to  the  business  of  a  tanner. 

89y-t6'-di-de5,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  Bcytod{e); 
Lat.  masc.  or  fem.  pi.  suff.  -ides.] 

Zool. :  A  sub-family  of  spiders,  family 
Tegenariidai  or  Tubitelse.  Eyes  six ;  body 
short,  rounded.  They  inhabit  temperate 
countries,  and  spin  only  a  few  irregular  lines, 

89y-t6-si'-phon,  s.  [Gr.  o-kuto?  {skvtos)=^ 
leather,  and  a-i4'U}v  (siphoii)  =  a.  hollow  body, 
a  siphon.  Named  from  the  tubuiar  and  cori- 
aceous form  of  the  fronds.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Dictyotidse.  Fucoids, 
growing  in  the  ocean.  Scytoiiphon  filum  is 
thirty  or  forty  feet  long.  It  is  common  in 
the  Northern  Ocean,  and  in  Scalpa  Bay, 
Orknej',  makes  navigation  difficult.  Used  in 
Norway  as  fodder  for  cattle. 

*  sdain,  *  sdayn,  *  sdeig^n  (g  silent),  s.  &  a. 
[Disdain.] 

*  sdeign'-ful  (g  silent),  a.     [Disdainful.] 

sea,  *  se,  *  see,  s.  [A.S.  see,  cogn.  witli  Dnt 
zee;  Icel.  seer;  Dan.  sii;  Sw.  sjo ;  Ger.  .i€e ; 
Goth,  saiws.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  JAteraXly : 

(1)  A  general  name  for  the  great  body  of 


b^l,  h^ ;  poiit,  J^^l ;  cat,  ^ell,  chorus,  9hin,  ben^h ;  go,  gem ;  thin,  this ;  sin,  a^ ;  expect,  Xenophon,  e^ist.    -mg« 
-tfailf  'tian  •  Shan,   -tion,  -«lon  =  shun ;  -tion,  -^ion  ~  zhun.   -cions,  -tions,  -siooa  =  shus.   -ble,  -die,  &c.  -  bel,  d^L. 
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Bait  water  which  covers  the  greater  part  of 
the  earth's  surface ;  the  ocean.  In  a  more 
limited  sense  the  teim  is  applied  to  a  pail; 
of  the  ocean,  wliicli  from  its  position  or 
conhguration  is  looked  upon  as  distinct,  and 
deserving  of  a  special  name,  as  the  Medi- 
terniuean  Sea,  the  Black  Sea,  &c.  Tlie  term 
is  also  occasionally  applied  to  inland  lakes, 
83  the  Caspian  Sea,  the  Sea  of  Giililee,  &e. 

"  And  GchI  culled  the  dry  land  eartli,  Rud  thegntber- 
log  tOi^ether  uf  ttie  waters  culled  be  eccu."—aencsia  i.  10. 

(2)  A  wave,  a  hillow,  a  surge. 

(3)  The  swell  of  the  TJceau  in  a  tempest ;  the 
direction  of  the  waves. 

2.  Figuratively : 

(1)  A  large  quantity  ;  an  ocenn,  a  flood. 

"  All  the  B|)ace  as  far  as  Charing  Cross  was  ooe  tea 
of  heads."— .l/uc(iu/a^ .'  HM.  Eitg.,  ch.  x. 

(2)  Anything  rough  or  teniiicstuous. 

"  And  iu  a  troubled  Moa  of  piiBsiou  tost." 

MiUon:  P.L..x.n'I. 

n.  Technically ; 

1.  Geog.,  Geol,  HydroLy  Ac:  [Ocean]. 

2.  Law:  The  niniii  or  high  seas  (1[  11)  are 
consiilered  to  begin  at  low-water  mark, 
OB'ences  upon  them  are  tried  by  the  Ad- 
miralty courts  or  division.  Between  high- 
and  h)w- water  marks  tlie  Admiralty  liave 
iurisdic.tioii  when  the  tide  is  ebbing,  and  the 
Common  Law  courts  w»^en  it  is  flowing. 

3.  Scrij)^. :  [Brazen,  1[  4]. 

T  1.  Acrosssta:  [Cross-sea]. 

2.  A  heavy  sea :  A  sea  in  wliich  the  waves 
run  high. 

3.  A  long  sea :  A  sea  In  which  the  waves  are 
long  and  extensive. 

4.  A  sliOTt  sea :  A  sea  in  which  the  waves 
are  irregular,  broken,  and  interrupted,  so  as 
frequently  to  break  over  a  vesseL 

*  5.  At  full  sea :  At  high  water ;  hence,  fig., 
at  the  height. 

"  FuUy  and  madnesse  all  at  full  ten."— Burton: 
AtMt.  of  Alelanvholi/.    iDemocr.  to  the  B«ud«r},  p.  £U>. 

6.  At  sea: 

(1)  Lit. :  On  the  open  sea;  out  of  sight  of 
land. 

(2)  Fig. :  In  a  vague  condition ;  uncertain ; 
wide  of  tlie  ninrk. 

"  Tlii:i  time  backers  were  sadl;  at  tea  In  tbelr  lelec- 
tioii."—Oiobe.  Sept.  2.  lttB5. 

7.  Beyond  t-ie  sea,  beyond  the  seas :  Out  of 
the  country  or  realm. 

8.  Ilalf-sea-i  over  :  [Half-sea3  over]. 

9.  On  the  sea:  On  the  edge  of  the  sea ;  on 
the  coast. 

10.  Tie  four  seas:  The  seas  whicli  border 
Britain  on  the  north,  south,  east,  and  west. 

11.  The  high  seas:  [High-seas], 

12.  The  molten  sea : 

Scri2yt. :  The  great  brazen  laver  of  the  Mosaic 
ritual.     (1  Kings  vii.  23-2ii.) 

13.  T'  go  to  sea,  to  follow  the  sea :  To  follow 
or  adopt  the  profewRion  of  a  sailor. 

U  Sea  is  largely  used  in  composition,  the 
meanings  of  the  comjiuunds  being  in  most 
cases  self-explanatory. 

sea-acorn,  s.    A  barnacle.    (Balanidjl] 

"  The  Balaul  liave  also  been  named  fn^acnrnt,  from 
■oine  8oi-t  of  rcsciiibhince  to  the  fruit  of  the  uak."— 
erijiUis'  Cuvier,  xiL  HO. 

sea-adder,  s.    [FiPTEEN-spiNKD-sricBiB- 

BACK.] 

Bea-anemones,  s.  pi. 

Zool. :  The  family  Actinidae.  Corallam 
absent  or  spurious  ;  tliey  jire  locomotive,  and 
rarely  compound.  The  b<kly  is  a  soft,  leathery, 
trnncateil  cnne,  calletl  tlie  colunm.  The  two 
extremities  are  named  the  base  and  the  disk, 
the  fonner  constituting  a  sncker  whenby  the 
aniiii  il  tixes  itself  at  will,  and  in  the  centre  of 
the  lattei-  the  mouth  is  situated,  and  round 
the  circumfertnce  are  nmuerous  tentacles, 
usually  retiactile.     [Anemone,  2.] 

sea-ape,  s. 

1.  Ichthy. :  [Fox-shark]. 

2.  Zool. :  Enhydra  maHna.    [Sea-otter.] 
sea-bank,  s. 

*  1.  The  bank  or  shore  of  the  sea. 

*'  stood  Dido  with  a  willow  in  her  baud 
Upon  the  wild  sea-bankx." 

Shakesp. :  Merchant  of  Venice,  v.  L 

2,  A  mole  or  ban  k  built  to  keep  out  the  sea. 
sea-bar,  s.     The  Sea-swallow  (q.v.), 
sea-barrow,  s.    The  case,  shaped  some- 


thing like  a  hand-barrow,  wliich  contains  the 
eggs  of  the  Skute,  or  of  the  Dug-fish. 

sea-basket,  s.    [Basket-fish.] 

sea-bass,  sea-basse,  a.    [Basse,  «.] 

sea-bat,  *.    [Platax.] 

sea-batteries,  s.  pi. 

Law:  Assaults  by  masters  in  the  merchant 
service  upon  seamen  at  sea. 

sea-beach,  s.  The  beach  of  the  sea, 
especially  when  Simdy  or  shingly. 

"  Oil  Uie  sea-beach. 
Filed  ill  confmlon,  lay  the  liousehuid  y'-'uda  of  the 
pe.*isnut3."  Longftiltow :  tvanj/mine,  i.  6. 

T[  Raised  sea  beach :  [RaisedJ 
sea-bear,  s. 
Zoology : 

1.  The  Polar-liear(q.v.). 

2.  Otaria  ursinus. 
sea-beard  s. 

Bot. :  Conferva  rupestris, 

sea-beast,  s.     An  animal  living  Id  the 

sea.    (Milton:  P.  L.,  i.  200.) 

*  sea-beat,  sea-beaten,  u.    Beaten  or 

lashed  by  the  sea. 
"  Sea-bealeii  rocks."        Cowp^:  A  Tiile,  June,  1793. 

t  sea-beaver,  s.    [Sea-otter.] 
sea-beet,  s. 

Bot. ;  Beta  maritima.    [Beet.] 

t  sea-belch,  s.  A  breaker  or  line  of 
breakers. 

sea-bells,  5.  pi. 

Bot.:  Convolvulus SoldanelUi. 

sea -belt,  s. 

Bot. :  Laminaria  saccharina* 

sea-i^ent,  s. 

Bot. :  The  genus  Ammophila. 

sea-Dirds,  s.  pi. 

Omii... :  The  order  Gaviae,  Cnvier's  Longi- 
pennes  (q.v.).  Tliere  are  two  families,  Lariiise 
and  Procellariida;;,  but  the  latter  are  often 
erected  into  a  separate  gioup.     [Tubinares.] 

1[  A  Sea-birds  Preservation  Act  was  passed 
on  June  '24,  ISoQ. 

sea-biscuit,  s.    Ship-biscuit. 

sea-blite,  s.    [Elite,  a.,  %  (a).] 

sea-blubber,  s.  A  name  sometimes  given 
to  the  Medusa  ur  Jelly-fish. 

sea -board,  *sea-bord,  ».,a.,  ftodv. 

A,  As  subst. :  The  ten-itory,  district,  or 
land  bordering  on  the  sea  ;  the  sea-shore. 

B.  As  adj. :  Pertaining  to  a  tenitory,  dis- 
trict, or  land  bordering  on  the  sea;  on  the 
sea-sliore. 

*■  There  ehnll  a  lion  from  the  lea-bord  wood 
Of  Neustria  come  rearing." 

Sptriger :  f.  Q.,  III.  111.  47. 

C*  As  adv. :  Towards  the' sea. 

sea-boat,  $.  A  term  applied  to  a  ship 
consiilered  with  regard  to  her  sea-going 
qualities. 

"Shipwrecks  were  occasioned  by  their  ebipa  being 
bad  tea-boiUt,  and  theuiaelvea  but  ludiflereut  Beomeu.^' 
—Arbuthnot. 

*  sea-bord,  s.  &  a.    [Sea-board.) 

sea-bordering,  a.  Lying  on  or  situated 
by  the  sea.    (Drayton.) 

sea-bom,  a. 

1.  Born  from  or  of  the  sea, 

"  That  sea-born  city  was  in  all  her  glory." 

/tt/ron  :  Deppo,  10. 

2.  Born  at  or  upon  the  sea. 

sea-borne,  a.  Borne  or  carried  seaward ; 
borne  or  carried  by  sea  :  as,  e°a-bQTne  coal. 

sea-bottle,  s. 

Bot.  .  Fucus  vesiculosus. 

*  sea  -  bound,    *  sea  -  bounded,    u. 

Bound  or  bounded  by  the  sen. 

"  Our  senhnwndrd  Britainy." 

MiiTtrwr  for  Magittratet,  p,  573. 

sea-boy,  s.  A  boy  employed  on  board  a 
vessel  at  sea.     (Shakesp. :  2  Henry  IV.,  iii.  1.) 

sea-breach,  s.  The  breach  made  by  the 
sea  through  an  embankment  or  a  reef  of  rocks. 

"  To  nn  impetuous  woman,  tempests  and  eea-breachet 
are  nothing."  — V Eetratige. 

sea-bread,  s.    Ship-biscuit  (q.v.). 


sea-bream,  s. 

Idithyology : 

1.  Pagellus  centrodontus.  There  Is  a  blaok 
spot  on  the  origin  of  the  lateral  line. 

2.  (PL):  The  family  Sparidie  (q.v.). 

"Tlie  Saa-breatnt  are  recognized  chiefly  by  their 
dentition.  'J'heir  ciiloratioii  ia  veiy  plain.  Tlicydonoi 
uttiiiii  to  a  liirge  size,  but  tlie  umjority  are  used  U 
iood."—GUnlher :  Htudy  of  Fishes,  p.  485. 

sea-breeze,  s.  A  breeze  which  blows 
from  tlie  sea  in  upon  the  land.  It  is  more 
marked  in  the  tropics  than  elsewhere,  but 
tends  to  occur  in  every  latitude.  It  com- 
mences in  the  afternoon,  and  travels  to  the 
land  to  supply  tlie  place  of  the  air  which  has 
been  heated,  and  ascended  thence  in  the 
earlier  part  of  the  day.     [Land-breeze.) 

"  The  wastiog  tea  breeze  keen." 

Svott :  Marmion,  IL  Ui 

sea-brief,  s.    [Sea-letter.] 
sea-buckthorn,  5. 

Bot. :  A  British  plant,  Uippopkae  rJiawwddeM, 

sea-bugloss,  s. 

Bot.  .  Lithospermum  maritimum, 

*  sea-built,  a. 

1.  Built  for  the  sea. 

"  Borne  eacli  by  other  in  a  distant  Hno  _ 

The  aea-buUt  iorta  iu  drwulful  order  moTe." 

Drydcn:  Annus  ilirabilia.  Ink 

2.  Built  on  the  sea. 
sea-bun,  s. 

ZooL  :  Tlie  genus  Spataugus  (q.v.).  Called 
also  Heart-urchin. 

sea-cabbage,  5. 

Bot. :  Cravibe  Tnaritima. 
sea-cale,  s.    [Sea-kale.] 

*  sea-calf,  s.    The  Common  Seal  (q.v.), 

"The  sea-calf,  or  seal,  so  cnlled  from  the  noise  hn 
mokeu  like  n  calf ."— firvw  /  MusfBUTti, 

sea-camomile,  s. 

Bot. :  A  nthemis  maritima. 

*  sea-cap,  i.    A  cap  to  be  worn  at  sea, 

"Though  nuw  you  hiwe  no  sea-cap  on  your  Itend." 
Hhakvsp. :  Twulfth  Nighi,  Iii.  4. 

sea-captain,  s.  The  captain  or  a  vessel 
which  goes  to  sea  ;  a  captain  of  a  ship  as  dis- 
tinguished Ironi  a  captain  in  the  army. 

"And  Othere,  the  old  sea-captain 
Stiiicil  at  liiiii  wild  and  weird  " 
Longfellow :  Discoverer  of  the  A'orth  Cape. 

sea-card,  «.  The  mariner's  card  or  com- 
pass. 

sea-carp,  s.  A  spotted  fish  living  among 
rocl^s  and  stoues. 

sea-cat,  a. 

*  1.  Zool.  :  Otaria  ursinits. 
2.  Ichthyology: 

(1)  Trachinus  draco^  the  Greater  Weeve& 
[Weever.] 

(2)  AnarrhicMs  lupus.    [Sea-wolf.] 

(3)  Chimcera  monstrosa.     [CHiM^fiBA.] 
sea-caterpillar,  5. 

Zool. :  The  genus  Polynoij. 
sea-catgut,  s. 

Bot. :  A  name  given  in  Orkney  to  a  conunOB 
eea-weed,  Chorda  Jilum;  sea-lace  (q.v.X 

sea-cent^pedes,  s.  pL 

Zool. :  The  Nereidie  (q.v.). 

*  sea-change,  s.    A  change  produced  by 

the  sea. 

"Doth  suffer  a  sea-change."      Shakesp.  :  Tempest,  L  & 

sea-chart,  s.    A  chart  (q.v.). 

"The  situation  of  the  piirts  of  the  earth  are  better 
learned  by  a  ui.i.[J  or  tea-diart.  than  reading  the  (]•• 
Bcription.  —  IKa(£s, 

sea-chick  weed.  5. 

Bot. :  Arenaria  peploides. 

sea-cliff,  s.  A  cliff  produced  by  the  action 
of  the  sea,  and  if  tliat  action  be  recent,  con- 
stituting its  boundary  at  some  place.  If  it  be 
of  old  date,  upheaval  may  have  located  the 
Bea-clifffar  inland. 

sea-coal,  5.  An  old  name  for  coal.  It 
was  given  because  that  mineral  was  generally 
brought  by  sea,  whereas  charcoal  came  by 
land  to  the  consumer. 

"Coal  in  particulJir  waa  never  seen  except  In  the 
districts  where  it  was  produced,  or  in  the  distrieta  to 
which  it  could  be  carried  by  sea,  and  was  indeed  Al- 
ways kiiuwii  in  the  south  of  England  by  the  name  of 
tea-coal." — JIacaulai/  :  Blst.  Mng.,  ch.  llL 


fate,  ^t,  f^e,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;   we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  ^ire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pflt» 
or,  wore,  woli;  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  ciire,  ignite,  cur,  rule,  £aU;  tryf  Syrian-    fidfCO  =  e;  ey  =  a;  q,u  =  kw* 


sea-OOast,  s.    The  coast  of  the  sea ;  the 

land  adjacent  to  tlie  sea. 

"  Unon  the  aea^oast  are  niaujr  paioela  of  land,  that 
would  pay  well  for  tbo  taklu;,'  tu."— J/dr^un«r :  But- 
hanUry. 

sea-cob,  s.    A  sea-gull  (q.v.). 
sea-cock,  s. 

1 1.  A  sea-rover,  a  viking. 

2.  Idithy. :  A  popi^lar  name  for  several 
species  of  the  genus  Trigla  (q.v.). 

3.  Marine  steam-eng.  :  A  cock  or  valve  in 
the  injection  water-pipe  leading  from  the  sea 
to  tlie  condenser.  It  is  supplenieiitary  to  the 
usual  cock  at  llie  condenser,  and  is  used  in 
the  event  of  injury  to  the  latter. 

sea-cocoanut,  s. 

Bat. :  The  double  cocoanut,  Lodoicea  sey- 
dluilaruvi. 

sea-colander,  s. 

Bot.  :  Agarum  Tumeri.    (ATner.) 

sea-colewort,  s.  The  same  as  Sea-kale 
<q.v.). 

*  sea-compass,  s.  The  mariner's  com- 
pass. 

"  The  needle  In  the  sea-compasa  stiU  moving  but  to 
the  north  |)oi»t  only,  witli  movcar  immatits,  iioli'-ied 
the  respec'-ivoconstiiucy  of  thBEeutlemautoyueoiiiy." 
—Caindcn  :  iiemaiia, 

sea-coot,  s. 

Oniith. :  The  coot  (q.v.). 
sea-cormorant,  s.    [Ska-cbow.] 
sea-cow,  s. 

Zoology : 

1.  Any  individual  of  the  Sirenia  (q.v.). 

"  The  only  existing  Sireuia  are  the  Manatees  (RLinn.- 
ttiat.  the  Diigousa  frfalicorel,  often  BLiokeu  of  cullcc* 
tlvcly  aa  'sea-cows,'  niid  furuiing  tlio  family  of  the 
il^iy.\.lklx."—A'lcftalson  :  Zoology  led.  IS7&U  p.  6.i3. 

2.  (From  the  Dut.  zeekoc) :  The  Hippopotamus 
(q.v.). 

sea-crab,  s.  A  crab  which  inhabits  the 
sea,  as  cuntrudistinguished  fi"om  laud  crabs 
and  river  citibs. 

sea-craft,  s. 

Shipbuilding:  The  uppermost  strake  of 
ceiling,  which  istliicUer  than  the  rest  of  the 
ceiling,  and  is  considered  the  principal  binding 
strake.     Also  called  Clamp. 

sea-crawfish,  s.    The  Rock  Lobster. 

sea  -  crow,   sea  -  cormorant,  sea  - 

drake,  s.   Local  names  for  the  Miie-cruw  or 
Pewit  gull. 

sea-cucumbers,  s.  pi. 

Zool.  :  The  Holotliuridea  (q.v.X 

sea-dace,  s.  A  local  uame  for  the  Sea- 
perch  (q.v.). 

sea -daffodil,  5.  ^ 

Sot. :  Ismeju  calathina.         "*     ',    -^ 

sea-deity,  «.    [Sba-qod.)       ^^*^  " 

sesi-devU,  s. 

Jchlhn:  (1)  The  Angler-fish  (q.v.).    (2)  The 

Ox-ray,  DLcerobatls  gLorrbce. 

sea-dog,  s. 

1.  Zool. :  rhoca  vitulina. 

2.  IcJUhy. :  The  dog-Hsh  (q.v.). 

3.  A  sailor  who  has  been  long  at  sea ;  an 
old  sailor. 

1  Tlie  nnme  was  speoially  applied  to  the 
English  privaLeers  of  the  Lime  of  Elizabeth, 
"Tlie  Cliannel  swarmed  with  ' se'i-dogt,'  tu   they 
wcrec.illcd,  ivhu  accepted  lettenaf  marquo  fruui  the 
Priiive  of  Conde."— 6'recn ;  Shoi-t  il'atorsi,  p.  406. 

sea-dottrel.  5. 

Omilh. ;  Strepsilas  interpres,  the  Turnstone 
(q.v.). 

sea-dragon,  s. 

Ichtliy. :  Pegasus  draconis,  common  in  the 
Indian  Ocean.  The  popular  name  lias  refer- 
euce  to  the  resemblance  of  this  fish  to  the 
roytliical  dragon. 

sea-drake,  «.    [Sea-cbow.] 

t  sea -ducks,  s.  pi. 

OrniUi.:  The  Fuligulinje.    {Swainson.') 

sea-dust,  s. 

Hot. :  The  genus  Trichodesmium  (q.v.). 

sea-dyke,  s.  A  dyke,  wall,  or  embank- 
ment formed  to  keep  out  the  sea. 


sea 

sea-eagle,  & 

L  Ornlth. :  [HaliaMtos]. 

2,  Ichthy. :  Raia  aquUa. 

sea-ear,  s.  Any  individual  of  tho  genus 
Haliutis  (q.v.). 

sea-eel,  s.  An  eel  caught  In  salt  water ; 
the  conger. 

sea-eggs,  B.pi. 

Zool.:  The    Echinoidea  (q.v.).    Called  also 

Sea-liedgehngs  and  8ea-urchius. 

soa-elephant,  s. 

Zool. :  Macrorkimis  eleplianfdnus  (or  proio- 
scidens),  the  largest  of  the  Pliocid^e,  prc/liably 
owing  its  popular  name  Jis  uiucli  to  its  iiu- 
niensu  size  as  to  the  .short  dilatable  proboscis 
with  which  the  male  13  furuished.    [Maceo- 

RHINUS.] 

sea-endive,  17. 

Dot. :  The  genus  Halyseris. 
sea-fan,  s. 

ZooL  :  The  genus  Gorgoiiia(q.v.),  andespec. 
Gorgonia  Jlabellum. 

sea--.Varer,  s.  One  who  derives  his  sup- 
poitlVom  the  sea;  one  who  follows  the  sea; 
a  jiiilor  ;  a  seaman  or  other  person  employed 
on  board  ship. 

*'  winch  ever  as  the  xen-farer  undid ; 
They  roLC  or  bciiuticd.  as  his  aaila  would  drive. 
To  ulij  jame  port  whereas  ho  woniil  arrive." 

Drayton  :  TIte  J/oon  Calf. 

sea-faring,  a.  Faring  or  deriving  his 
support  Croiii  t!it^  sea. 

"Suchgifta..id  those  rea-farinrf  men.** 

Wardsworth:  Blind  Highland  Boff. 

sea-fennel,  a.     The  same  as  Samphire 

sea-fern,  s.  A  popular  name  for  a  variety 
of  coral  resembling  a  ftru. 

sea-fight,  s.  A  fight  or  battle  at  sea; 
a  naval  engagement. 

"  Of  glim  Viikinjja,  and  their  rapturo. 
lu  the  sea-figM,  and  tbo  ru|>tiire.'* 

LongfeUov :  J/iuiciaa'i  Tale,  IL 

sea-fire,  s.   A  phosphorescence  on  the  sea. 

"  We  found  the  Iwli  all  jihuaphorosoent ;  never  be- 
fore had  tve  eeou  the  'sea-Jire'  so  beaiutLiuL"— i'ieZt/, 
Dec.  G,  18S4. 

sea-firs.  s.  pi. 

Zool. :  The  CJoelenterate  order  Sertularida 
(q.v.). 

sea-fish,  3.     Any  fish  living  in  salt  water. 

sea-flower,  «.  A  flower  growing  in  or  by 
tlie  sea. 

"  PuiT  u  the  loa-Jlowaf  close  to  thee  growing." 

Moore :  Fivo-  IVoriluppiirt. 

sea-foam, ». 

1.  The  Cfiain  or  froth  of  the  aea. 

*'  Piiat  from  his  lire«ub  the  blood  id  Ijulibliuc. 
Tlie  whiteueaa  of  thi  soA-fottm  tronhllus. 

ligrvn  :  RviAs  of  Abii4ot.  IL  23. 

2.  A  popular  name  for  meerscliauiu  (q.v.). 

sea-foivl,  *.  A  fowl  or  bird  which  seeks 
Its  food  upon  or  near  the  sea. 

"  But  the  sea-fottl  ia  gone  to  her  n'»»t.** 

C'aa/'cr.   Alexander  Se^rlt. 

sea-fox,  s.     [SgA-APG.] 

t  sea-froth,  s.    [SEA-roAH,  2.] 
sea-fbrbelows,  s.  pi.    [Sea-qakgebs.] 
sea-gage,  sea-gauge,  s. 

Nautical : 

1.  A  self-registering  apparatus  for  ascer- 
taining depths  beyund  onhuary  dccp-sca 
soundings.  A  body  of  air  is  condensed 
by  a  column  of  quicksilvtr  on  whiih  the 
water  acts,  and  n  viscid  jnateri;il  floats  on  the 
quicksilvcf  and  leavea  its  high-pressure  mark 
in  the  tube. 

2.  A  tide-gauge  (q.v.). 

3.  The  depth  to  which  a  vessel  sinks  in  the 
water ;  draught. 

sea-gates,  s.  pi. 

Hydr.-eng.  :  A  pair  of  dock  or  tidal-basin 
gates,  opening  outward,  to  resist  the  aeti'm  of 
waves  wlien  the  entrance  is  exposed  thereto 
during  storms. 

ssa-gilliflower,  s. 

Bot.  :  Armeria  marUima. 
sea-gipsies,  s.  pi. 

Anthrop. :  A  roamino;  tribe  nf  fishermen  of 
Malayan  type,  to  be  met  with  in  all  parts  of 
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the    Archipelago.     (IVaUace:    Malay    Arck^ 
pelago,  p.  G07.) 

"  Where  tho  tea-gipsies,  who  live  for  ever  od  tht 
water,  enjoy  n  perpetual  euiuuier  lu  wjmderlug  from 
file  to  iale.'  —JUoora  :  Fire-  Worahippert. 

sea-girdles,  s.  pi. 
Bot. :  Lamiiiaria  digitata. 

sea-girt,  a.    Giit,  girded,  or  surroanded 

by  the  sea  ;  pc  '"^ya,  ig  to  an  island. 

"  The  tea-g.   t  -de  ."  Hilton :  C'omtu,  2L 

sea-god,  s  =p  o  2ity,  s. 

Compar.  Relli  A  ^od  nr  deity  supposed  to 
preside  over  tli  ^^-a  (Of  Herod,  iv.  70  with 
Cic,  deNal.  Dev..,  ih.  20.) 

"  Among  harbariu  riiccs  we  thus  find  two  conceptloM 
current,  the  i)erBon:il  divine  Sen,  and  tlie  .iiitliro  o- 
uiorphie  Sea-god.  Tljcse  represisiit  two  stnjcB  uf  de- 
velopment  of  one  idea,  tlie  view  of  tlio  natar.al  object 
aa  itself  nn  iiniiuated  being,  and  tho  PeiJ.iratlon  of  itj 
auiiiiated  fetiali-soul  i\a  r.  distiuct  flitirilunl  deity."— . 
Tfflor:  Prim.  Cult.  (ed.  1873),  ii.  270. 

sea-going,  a.  Going  or  travelling  on  the 
sea ;  specif,  ajjplied  to  a  vessel  which  makes 
foreign  voyages,  us  opposed  to  a  coasting  or 
river  vessel. 

"  Tlio  construction  of  rigged  sna-going  turret  shiia." 
—Brit,  (iuart.  licview  {\^'ii\),  ivii.  104. 

sea-gown,  s.  A  gown  with  short  sleeve^ 
designed  to  be  worn  at  .sea. 

"  My  tea-gown  ecarfd  y-ltoat  nis.'' 

Shaljiip.  :  i/avfilet,  T,  2, 

sea-grape»  a. 

Zool.  (PL)  :  A  popular  name  for  the  eggs  of 
the  cuttle-lisli,  which  are  comparatively  large, 
oval  in  form,  attenu;it«l  at  the  ends,  clustered 
together,  and  attached  by  a  pedicle  to  soma 
foreign  body.    (Owen.) 

sea-grass,  a. 

Bot. :  Zo&tera  marina, 
sea-green,  a.  &  s. 

A.  AsuOj.:  Ofa  colourrcsemhling  the  green 
hue  often  seen  on  the  spa  ;  glaucous  (q.v.). 

"  Hi»  sea-green  mantle  waving  to  tlio  winil." 

Pope  :  Windsor  Forest,  ZSXk 

£.  As  substantive : 

1.  A  colour  resembling  the  green  often 
witnessed  on  the  sea,  especially  on  parts 
where  it  is  shallow  and  has  a  sandy  bottom, 

2.  Ground  overflowed  by  the  sea  in  spring* 
tides. 

sea-gromwell.  s.    [Sea-bugloss.] 

sea-gndgeon,  «.  Any  (iah  of  the  genua 
Gobiiis  or  the  family  Gobiida. 

sea-gull,  s.  Any  of  the  large  genus  op 
sub-family  (»f  Gulls.  The  name  is  given 
because  they  chiefly  fly  over  thu  sea. 

"Men  ■httll  speak  of  Tourachiev-eincnti, 
CalUui;  yon  Kayoelik.  tho  scti-fjiillg." 

Loitg/eUovj :  //iawatha,  vUL 

sea-hangers,  s.  pi. 

Bot. :  An  algal,  Laminaria  biUbosa. 
sea-hare,  a.    [Ai-lysia.] 
sea-heath,  *. 

Bot. :  The  genus  Frankenia  (q.v.),  so  called 
from  their  heath-like  aspect  aud  from  their 
growing  near  the  sea. 

eea-hedgehogs,  s.  pU 

1.  Zool.  :  [Sea-eogs], 

2.  rckthy.  :  The  Globe-fishes  (q.v.),  hecauso 
when  the  body  is  inflatetl  thcs])iiie.s  protrude, 
and  foi-ni  a  more  or  less  forniidalile  defeubiva 
armour,  an  in  a  hedgehog,    (Giiiither.) 

sea-hen,  k.    The  Guillemot  (q.v.). 
t  sea-hog,  s. 

Zool. :  Phoc(Bna  communis.     [PoapoiSE.] 
sea-holly,  sea-holm  (1),  «. 

Bot.  :  Eryuglum  viaritiitium. 

sea-holm  (1),  s.    [Sea-holly.] 

sea-holm  (2),  a.  A  small  uninhabited 
island. 

sea-horse,  s. 

1.  Zool.  :  (I)  The  Hippopotamus  (q.v.);  (2) 
tlie  Walrus  (q.v.). 

2.  Ichtky.  {PL):  The  family  Hippocampida 
(q.v.). 

3.  A  fabulous  animal,  represented  with  fore- 
parts liUe  those  of  a  horsp,  and  willi  hinder- 
parts  like  a  fish.  Neptune  emidnved  tliem  to 
draw  bis  chariot.  In  the  sea-horse  of  heridd- 
ry,  a  scalloped  fin  runs  down  the  back. 

"  Tlionf:li  the  gea-horm  in  the  ncean 
Own  no  dear  domestic  cave  " 

Wordawonh  '   Wandering  Jew. 


t>oil,  boy;  pout,  jd\^l;  cat,  9611,  chorus,  9hin,  ben^h;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as;  expect,  Xenophon«  e^ist.   ph  =  1^ 
-clan,  -tian  =  shan.    -tion,  -sion  =  shim ;  -tion,  -§ioa  =  ziimu   -clous,  -tious,  -sious  =  shus.   -ble,  -dle^  &&  =  bel,  d9l* 


Be»-Jelly,  ».     The  Jelly-fiah  (q.v.). 

sea -kale,  «. 

Bot. :  Onmbe  maTitima  and  the  genus 
Grambe. 

"  Leaves  of  the  browu  lea-kale.' 

Longfellow :  JUusician't  Tale,  xxL 

eea-king,  s.  [Icel.  aealconniigr  ■=:^  b.  sea- 
king,  a  viking.]  A  king  nf  tbe  soa;  specif., 
one  of  the  jiiratical  Northmen  who  inlested 
the  coasts  of  Western  Europe,  in  the  eiglith, 
ninth,  and  tenth  centuries ;  a  vikiug  ((i.v,)l 

sea-laces»  sea-points^  «■  pL 

Bot. :  An  algal,  Chorda  Ulum. 

sea-lamprey,  ■.    [Lamprey.] 

sea-language,  s.  Language  used  by  sea- 
men. 

sea-lark,  s. 

Ornith. :  Antlius  ohscurus.  The  English 
name  apjiears  to  have  been  given  by  Walcott 
(^ynops.  Brit.  Birds,  ii.  192). 

sea-lavender,  5. 

Bot.  :  The  genus  Statice  (q.v.)L 

"  The  teaJavender  that  lacks  perfume," 

CrabOe:  The  Bortmy'h. 

sea-lawyer,  s.  A  seaman  who  possesses 
or  fancies  tliat  lie  possesses  a  knowledge  of 
marine  law,  and  is  probably  therefore  dilhcult 
to  govern.    (Naut.  slang.) 

sea-leech,  s. 

Zool. :  The  genus  Pontobdella  (q.v.). 

sea-legs,  s.pl.  The  ability  to  stand  or 
walk  on  the  deck  of  a  vessel  out  at  sea  on  a 
stormy  day.  It  is  acquired  when  one  lias  be- 
come accustomed  to  the  roll  of  the  vessel  and 
keeps  time  with  it. 

"  It  was  Uortiii's  turn  ...  to  hi-ar  poor  Mark 
Tapley  in  hU  wanderiujj  fancy  .  .  .  rnnkiug  love- 
reuioiisti-iinceB  to  Mrs.  I.upiu.  gettiiig  his  sewlega  on 
the  "Screw".  .  .  and  burniug  BtumxjB  of  u-eeaiu  Edeii, 
all  at  once." — JHckeni :  Martin  Chutzletoit,  ch.  iitxlil. 

sea-lemons,  s.  pi 

Zool. :  The  family  Doridse  (q.v.). 

"  Specimens  of  the  .  .  sea-JcTrwns  may  at  any  time 
be  found  cieepiag  about  on  sen^weeds,  or  attached  to 
the  under  suriace  oi  Btones  at  low-water." — Nidwlson: 
Zoology  (ed.  1878),  v.  305. 

sea-leopard,  s. 

Zool. :  Stenorhynckus  leptonyx,  a  seal  from 
Australia,  New  Zealand,  and  the  islands  of 
the  Southern  PaciOc.  An  old  male,  now  pre- 
served in  the  Sydney  Museum,  measured 
twelve  feet  in  length,  light  silvery -gray  with 
yellowish-white  in  ]iatclies,  back  and  sides 
darker,  and  belly  lighter.  The  nails  on  the 
hind  I'eet  are  almost  obsolete.  Tlie  False 
Sea-leopard,  or  Weddell's  Seal,  is  the  Lep- 
tonyx ueddellii,  of  Gi-ay. 

sea-letter,  s.  A  document  from  the 
Custom-house,  carried  by  every  neuti-al  ship 
on  a  foreign  voyage.  It  specifics  the  nnturo 
and  quantity  of  tlie  cargo,  the  plnce  wlience 
it  comes,  and  its  destination.  Called  also  a 
Sea-brief. 

sea-lettnce,  c 

Bot.  :  Amodembooknannfop  ITTvoiociiica. 
(BTiiten  dt  Holland.) 

sea-level,  «.  Tbe  level  of  the  surface  of 
the  sea. 

sea-lily,  f. 

^■ooZ.:  Any  individual  of  theEncrinidae(q.T.); 

sea-lion,  a. 

1.  Zool. :  A  popular  name  for  the  genna 
Otnria(q.v.);  specif.,  Otaria(Eumetopias, Gray) 
stelleri,  the  Hair  Seal  of  the  Piibyloffs,  or 
Steller's  Sea-lion.  The  male  attains  a  length 
of  eleven  or  twelve  feet,  and  a  weight  of  about 
1,000  lbs.  Colour  golden  rufous,  darker  be- 
hind, limbs  approaching  black.  It  is  desti- 
tute of  fur,  and  its  skin  therefore  is  of  little 
value,  but  the  hide,  fat,  flesh,  sinews,  and 
intestines  are  all  useful  to  the  Aleutian  islan- 
ders. The  hides  yield  excellent  leather,  oil- 
vessels  are  made  from  the  stomachs,  tlie  sinews 
are  used  for  threads  for  binding  skin-canoes, 
and  the  flesh  is  consideretl  a  delicacy.  Sea- 
lions  are  found  round  Kamstchatka  and  the 
Asiatic  coast  to  the  Kurile  Islands,  and  there 
is  a  colony  of  them  at  San  Francisco  protected 
by  the  American  government. 

2.  Her. :  A  monster  consisting  of  the  npper 
part  of  a  lion  combined  with  the  tail  of  a  iish. 

•  sea-lizards,  s.  p'. 

Pakeont.  :  The  Enaliosauria  (q.v.). 


sea 

sea-loacb,  s. 

Ichihy.  .  MoUlla  vulgaris. 

sea  long-worm,  s.    [Lineds.] 

sea-louse,  s. 

1.  A  Crustacean,  Pedicul-us  marinits. 

2.  Various  isopod  Crustacea ;  as,  Cymothoe, 
parasitic  on  marine  animals. 

sea-magpie,  s.    The  Sea-pie  (q.v.X 

sea-maid,  s. 

L  A  mermaid. 
2.  A  sea-nymph. 

"  The  sea-maid  rides  the  waves." 

Coviper :  On  tAe  Queen't  Vitit  to  London. 

sea-mantis,  9. 

Zool. :  SquUla  mantis. 

sea-mark,  s.  An  elevated  object  or  mark 
of  some  description  on  the  land  visible  at 
sea,  and  used  to  direct  ships,  and  seizing  as 
a  guide  to  vessels  entering  a  liarbour ;  as  a 
beacon,  a  lighthouse,  &c. 

"They  were  executed  at  divers  places  upon  the  sea- 
coast,  for  sea-marks  or  JigUthouBeB,  to  teacli  Perldn'i 
people  to  avoid  the  coaat'  —Bacon  :  Henry  YIL 

sea-mat,  «.    [Flubtra.) 
Sea  ffiat-grass: 
Bot. :  Psamma  arenaria, 
sea-membrane,  s. 

Bot. :  Rhodomev.ia  palmata. 

sea-mew,  sea-maw,  b.  Any  sea-gull. 
[Larus.] 

"I  saw  a  white  object  dart  frae  the  tap  o'  the  cliff 
like  a  sea-maw."— Scolt :  Antiquary,  ch.  xxxiv. 

sea-mile,  «.  A  nautical  or  geographical 
mile;  it  is  the  sixtieth  part  of  a  degree  of 
latitude,  or  of  a  great  circle  of  tlie  globe. 

sea-milkwort,  a. 

Bot.  :  The  genus  Glaux,  specif.  Glaux  mari- 
tima.    (Hooker  d  Arnott.) 

sea-monster,  s. 

1.  Ord.  Lang.  :  A  monster  or  monstrous 
animal  inhabiting  the  sea  ;  a  huge  or  hideous 
marine  animal. 

2.  Jchthy.  :  Chimosra  monstrota. 

sea-moss,  s. 

1.  Bot.:  Corallina qfficinaUs* 

■'  Some  BCiirvi^raas  do  bring  ... 
From  Shcppey  tea-moss  some,  to  cool  his  hoyllng 
hlood.  Drayton :  Poly-Qlbion,  a.  18. 

2.  Zool.  {PL):  The  Bryozoa  (q.v.). 
sea-mouse,  s.    [Aphrodite.] 

sea-mnd,  «.  Ooze  ;  a  rich  saline  deposit 
from  salt-marshes  and  sea-shores.  It  is  used 
as  a  manui'e. 

sea-mnle,  s.    The  sea-mew  or  sea-golL 

sea^mussel,  a. 

Zool. :  The  genus  MytiluB,  and  especially 
Mytllus  tdulis. 

sea-navel,  s.  A  popnlar  name  for  a 
small  shell-fish  resembling  a  naveL 

sea-needle,  s. 

Ichthy. :  The  genus  Belone,  and  especially 
BeU}iie  vulgaris. 

sea-nettles,  «.  pi. 

Zool. :  Tlie  class  Acalepha  or  Medusas. 
The  tei-m  Fixed  Sea-nettlos  has  occasionally 
been  ajtplied  to  the  Actiniadse.  The  resem- 
blance to  nettles  is  in  their  stinging  properties. 

sea-nymph,  s. 

Class  Mythol. :  A  nymph  or  goddess  sup- 
posed to  inhabit  and  have  a  certain  measure 
of  power  over  the  sea ;  one  of  the  Oceanides. 

searH>ak,5. 

L   Tlte  same  as  Sea-wrack  (q.v.^ 

2.  The  genus  Halidrya. 

Sea-oak  CoTdlline : 

Zool. :  Sertularia  pumila,  found  on  the 
fronds  and  stems  of  sea-weeds  on  tbe  British 
coasts. 

sea-onion,  b. 

Bot.  :  Sdlla  maritima. 
sea-ooze,  s.    [Ooze.] 
sea-orb,  ».    The  Globe-fish  (q.v.). 
sea-otter,  s. 

Zool. ;    Enhydra   marina,    from   Behring'a 
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Strait-j.  and  Kainstchntka.  It  is  closely  allied 
to,  hut  larger  than  the  common  Otter,  b.ing 
about  four  feet  long  Inclusive  of  tail.  The 
hinder  legs  are  short  and  thick,  somewliat 
resembling  the  hind  limbs  of  the  seal,  ll  Is 
covered  with  a  very  fine  chestnut-brown  lur. 
which  is  an  article  of  considerable,  tratbc  be- 
tween Russia  and  China. 

Sea~otter'$  Cabbage : 

Bot. :  Nereocystis  lAUkeana. 

sea-owl,  a. 

Ichthy  :  Cyclopterus  luvvpusy  the  Lump  HA 
(q.v.). 
sea-pad,  a-    The  Etar-flsh  (q.v-> 

sea-parrot,  b.  a  name  sometimes  given 
to  the  puffin,  from  the  shape  of  its  bilL 

sea-parsnip,  s. 

Bot. :  An  umbelliferous  plant,  the  Sea-s)d« 
Pi'ickly  Samphire,  Echinophora  spinosa.  It 
formerly  existed  in  England,  but  is  now 
extinct  there,  though  still  found  on  Europe** 
shores. 

sea-pass,  s.  A  passport  carried  by 
neutral  merchant  vessels  in  time  of  war  t« 
prove  their  nationality  and  protect  th«Q 
from  molestation, 

sea-pea,  5. 

Bot. :  Lathynis  maritimus,  the  Pisutn  mari- 
iimum  of  Linnseus. 
sea-pen,  sea-rod,  a.    [Pennatui*a.] 
sea-perch,  a. 

Ichthyology : 

1.  The  genus  Serranus  (q.v.).  Tlie  majority 
of  the  species  are  not  more  than  two  feefc  lon& 
but  some  gi'ow  to  double  that  length  ;  and 
instances  are  on  record  of  bathers  having 
been  attacked  by  a  gigantic  species  not  un- 
common at  tlie  Seychelles  and  at  Aden,  and 
persons  have  died  from  the  injuries  so  re- 
ceived. 

2.  The  genus  Labrax  (q.v.). 
sea-pheasant,  *.    The  pintail-duclt 
sea-pie  (1),  sea-pye,  s. 

Ornith. :  The  Oyster-catcher  (q.v.),  Harrn^ 
topus  ostralcgiis  ;  so  called  from  its  black  and 
whit*  plumage.     [Magpie.] 

sea-pie  (2),  s.  A  dish  composed  of  paste 
and  meat  in  alternate  layers,  boiled  together. 

sea-piece,  s.  A  piece  or  picture  repre- 
senting the  sea  or  some  scene  connected  withil 

sea-pike,  s. 

Ichthy. :  Any  fish  of  the  genus  Belone,  anA 
especially  the  gar-lish,  Belone  vulgaris. 

sea-pincushion,  &  The  egg- case  of  tbe 
Skate. 

sea-pink,  «. 

Bot. :  The  genus  Armeria  (q.v.).  Ametia 
maritima  is  'Ihrift,  Common  Sea-pink,  or  S»»- 
gilli  flower. 

sea-plant,  «.  A  plant  naturally  inhaldl- 
ing  the  sea. 

*  E^a-plash,  B.     The  waves  of  the  sea. 

"  Through  ita-plash  Btormye  wo  inarcbed." 

Stanyhurit ;   tirgit ;  jSnoid  iii.  liL 

sea-poacher,  s.    [Aspidophorus.] 

sea-points,  s.  pi.    [Sea-laces.] 

sea-pool,  s.  A  pool  of  salt-water  left  \3gf 
the  sea. 

"I  heard  it  wished  that  all  that  laud  were  »  «•»• 
pool."— Spenser :  titata  of  Jreland. 

sear-porcupine,  s. 

Ichthy.  :  A  common  popular  nam-^  for  any 
plectognathous  Iish,  fioin  the  spines  wifci 
which  the  body  is  studded. 

sea-puddings,  s.  pi.  The  same  aa  SaA- 
GucUMnEKS  (q.v.). 

sea-purse,  s. 

1.  Zool. :  The  leathery  envelope  in  whic* 
the  ova  of  most  of  the  Chondropterygii  axe 
deposited. 

"The  young  are  deposited  in  a  nlmilar  manner  t« 
the  Bharka,  in  their  horny  cases  of  a  square  form,  with 
four  i)rojecting  honia  giving  them  the  form  of  a 
butcher's  tray.  These  cases  are  very  frequently  picked 
up  on  the  sea-Bhore,  and  are  sonietimea  called  wo- 
puTsct  In  Cumberland  they  are  called  skate-burrowA 
on  account  of  their  form." — Eng,  Cyclop.  (Nai.  JIULk 
iv,  630. 

2.  Bot. :  Codiwm.  bursa. 


late.  ^t,  f^e,  amidst,  what,  fSU,  father;  we,  wet.  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;   go.  pot, 
or,  wore,  wpl^  work,  wh^,  son ;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rule,  fall ;  try,  Syrian.    S9»<]e  =  e;  ey  =  a;  qu  =  kw. 
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sea-pnrslaiiev  s. 

Bot :  Atriplex  portulacoides.  It  has  aziUary 
Bpikee  of  small  yeUowish  flowers. 

sea-pye^  *■•    [Sea-pie  (1).] 

sea-quake,  5.  A  tremor  or  agitation  of 
the  sea  produced  by  volcanic  or  similai*  action 
from  beneath. 

"  Many  of  the  marine  diBturboDceB,  wliioh  might  be 
called  sea-guakes,  have  been  observed  in  placee  wbiuh 
are  close  to,  or  Id  tlte  line  of,  toIcuiIc  veuts."— /. 
Milne  :  JSarthquaket,  p.  164. 

sea-radish,  s. 

Bot. :  Eapfianiis  maritimus, 
sea-ragwort, «. 

Bot. :  Cineraria  Tnaritima. 

*  sea -rat,  a.     A  pirate.     (Uassiiiger.) 

[Water-rat.] 

sea-raven,  s. 

IcJUhy. :  Any  individual  of  the  Scorpanoid 
ttnns  Hemitripterus,  from  the  Western  Atlan- 
■fic.    (See  extract.) 

"The  typical  apecles  Ib  the  common  aea-raven  .  .  . 
it  attains  a  l3ngth  of  two  feet  and  a  weight  of  four  or 
five  iKiunds  .  .  .  Like  the  land  raven,  it  is  omnivorous 
and  voracious,  acting  the  part  of  a  useful  ecaveiiger  in 
remcving  decaying  matters."— Atjotey  *  Sana :  Amer. 
Cyclop,,  xiv.  709. 

sea-reacli,  s.  The  straight  course  or 
reach  of  a  winding  river,  which  stretches  out 
to  seaward. 

sea-reed,  s. 

Bot.  .  Psantma  arenaria. 

*  sea-reeve,  s.  An  officer  formerly  ap- 
pointed in  maritime  places  to  protect  the 
maritime  rights  of  the  lord  of  the  manor, 
watch  the  shore,  and  collect  the  wrecks. 

sea-risk,  *  sea-risque,  s.    The  risk  of 

destniction  or  injury  to  goods  or    persons 

crossing  the  sea  ;  hazard  or  risk  at  or  by  sea. 

"  He  charged  himself  with  all  the  sea-ritgue  of  such 

Tesaels  oa  carried  com  to  Rome   in  the  winter." — 

ArSuthnot. 

sea-robber,  s.    A  pirate. 

"  Across  the  dark  aea-robher'$  way." 

ifoorv:  Fire-Worihlppen. 

sea-robin,  a. 

Ichthy. .  Prionotua  litieatus,  the  Banded 
Gurnard. 

sea-rocket,  s. 

Bot.;  CaHZeTnaritiTTiaand thegennsCakile, 

sea-room,  s.  Room  wherein  a  ship  may 
be  put  through  all  needful  evolutions  without 
danger  of  being  brought  into  collision  with 
another  vessel,  with  a  rock  at  sea,  or  with  the 
shore ;  open  sea. 

sea-rosemary,  s. 

Bot. :  Schoberia  fnUicosa. 
sea-rover,  s. 

1.  A  person  who  roves  ap  and  down  the  sea 
Ibr  plunder ;  a  pirate. 

2.  A  piratical  vesseL 
sea-roving,  a.  &  s. 

A.  As  adj. :  Roving  over  the  sea. 

B,  As  subst.  :  Tlie  act  of  roving  over  the 
sea  i  the  acts  or  practices  of  a  pirate ;  piracy. 

sea-ruff,  s.  A  marine  fish  belonging  to 
the  genus  Orphus. 

sea-salt,  s. 

Chem. :  Chloride  of  sodium  mixed  with 
Bmall  propoi-tions  of  other  salts,  and  obtained 
by  evaporation  of  sea-water.  It  is  exten- 
sively employed  in  the  preparation  of  arti- 
ficial sea-water  baths. 

sea-sandwort,  s. 

Bot. :  The  genus  Honkenya. 
sea-scorpion,  a. 

Ichthyology : 

1.  Any  fish  of  the  genus  Scorprena.  The 
terra  is  applied  because  their  heads  are 
covered  with  spines,  angular  projections, 
lobes,  and  filaments,  so  as  to  give  them  a 
formidable  appearance. 

2.  Cottvs  scorpius. 
sea-scurf,  s. 

Zuol :  The  genus  Lepralia  (q.v.). 
sea-serpent,  a. 

1.  A  sea-snake  (q.v.). 

2.  An  animal  of  immense  size,  and  serpentine 
form,  said  to  inhabit  the  ocean,  but  concern- 


ing which  nothing  definite  isknown.  The,  first 
detailed  accounts  come  fruiu  Norway.  Pon- 
toppidan  (Nat.  Hist.  (cd.  175.0)  ii.  195)  figures 
the  Sea-serpent  raising  itself  from  tne  water 
and  spouting,  but  tlie  B/ncyclop<j;dia  Britannica 
(ed.  9tlj),  xxi.  G09,  matches  the  figure  with 
that  of  a  squid.  In  more  recent  times 
several  appearances  of  the  "sea-serpent" 
have  been  recorded ;  notably  by  Captain, 
M'Quhse,  of  H.M.S.  Dcedalus  (Times,  Oct.  9, 
1848.  figured  in  Illus.  Lond.  News,  Oct  28. 
1848),  by  Capt.  A.  Hassel  (Graphic,  Aug.  17, 
1872),  by  the  master  and  crew  of  the  Pauline^ 
of  London  (Illus.  Lond.  News,  Nov.  20,  1875), 
hy  Lieut.  Haynes,  of  the  Royal  yacht  Osborne 
(see  illustration,  and  Graphic,  June  30, 1877), 
by  Major  Senior,  from  the  City  of  Baltimore 
(Graphic,  April  19,  1S79),  and  by  a  clergyman 
at  Busselton,  West  Australia  (Nature,  June  24, 
1879).    In  these  cases  tlie  observers  testiry  to 
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having  seen  a  monstrous  serpentlform  animal, 
and  their  good  faith  is  beyond  question. 
Prof.  Owen,  in  a  letter  to  the  Titnes  (see  Illus. 
Lond.  News,  Nov.  25,  1848,  where  Capt. 
M'Quhse's  reply  is  also  printed),  maintained 
that  the  animal  seen  by  Capt.  M'Quhae  was 
a  gigantic  seal,  Macrorhimis  elephantinvs; 
hut  whilst  many  Sea-serpeut  stories  may  be, 
and  snrae  certainly  have  been,  satisfactorily 
explained  away  by  deceptive  appearance  of 
well-known  natural  objects  at  a  distance,  and 
"Sea-serpent"  remains  east  on  British  and 
American  shores  have  been  proved  to  belong 
to  well-known  species,  there  is  a  growing 
ten<lency  at  least  to  suspend  judgment  in  the 
matter.  Agassiz  says  that  if  the  Sea-serpent 
exist  it  must  be  closely  allied  to  tlie  Plesio- 
saur  (Geological  Sketches,  i.  16),  and  P.  H. 
Gosse  (Romance  of  Nat.  Hist.  (1st  ser.),  p.  858) 
claims  that  it  is  a  surviving  Enaliosaur. 

"  It  would  thus  appear  that,  while,  with  Tery  lew 
exceptions,  all  the  so-catled  'tea-serpents'  can  he 
explained  liy  reference  to  some  w;Il  known  animal  or 
other  natural  object,  there  is  still  a  residuum  suffi- 
cient to  prevent  modem  zoologists  from  denying  the 
ptisiiibility  that  some  such  creature  may  after  oil 
exist."— Encyc.  Brit.  (ed.  9th),  xxi.  610l 

sea-service,  s.  Service  rendered  on  board 
a  ship,  and  especially  a  ship  of  war;  naval 
service. 

"  You  were  pressed  for  the  aeta-iervtct,  and  fot  off 
with  much  ado."— ,S«7^  .*  Lii'tclion  to  Servant*. 

*  sea-Shark,  e. 

Ichthy. :  Squahis  carcharias  (Linn.). 

sea-shell,  s.  A  shell  from  the  sea ;  the 
shell  of  a  mollusc  inliabituig  the  sea;  a 
marine  shell. 

"  Sea-sheUi  stn  great  improTcrs  of  sonroTuoId  land." 
— Mortimer  :  Husbandry. 

sea-shore,  9. 

I.  Ord.  Lang.  :  The  shore,  coast,  or  margin 
of  the  sea ;  the  land  lying  sidjacent  to  tlie  sea. 

"  The  barren  waste  of  the  tea-tJiort." 

Lrmg/ellow :  Hiles  SUindish,  ix. 

II.  Imw  :  Tlie  ground  between  the  ordinary 
high-water  mark  and  low-water  mark. 

sea-shrub,  s. 

Zool.  (PI.) :  The  family  Gorgonidae  (q.v.X 
sea-Sick,  a. 

1.  Suffering  from  or  affected  with  sea-sick- 
ness (q.v.). 

"She  hegan  to  be  mnch  aeaaick,  extremity  of 
weather  continuing."— S7iflAe8jU,  .■  Winter's  Tale,  v.  2. 

*  2.  Tired  of  the  sea ;  weary  of  travelling 
by  sea. 

sea^sickness,  s. 

Pathol. :  A  peculiar  functional  disturbance 
of  the  nervous  system,  produced  by  shock  re- 
sulting from  the  motion  of  a  ship.  The  most 
prominent  symptoms  are  a  state  of  general 
depression,  giddiness,  vomiting  and  derange- 
ment of  the  bowels,  and  urinai-y  secretions. 
In  some  cases  the  symptoms  ai-e  so  severe 
as  to  threaten  life. 

"  Innumerable  preventatives   and    remedies    liiwe 
been   piupoaed,    Out  most  of  tliem  fall  abort  of  the 
B  claimed  for  them.    No  means  have  ytt  been 


diuuovered  which  can  altogether  prevbut  the  occiD>- 
reuce  of  sea-gicfmess,  nor  la  it  likely  that  any  will  be 
found,  since  it  is  largely  duo  to  the  pitching  move- 
meuts  of  ihe  veBsel,  which  cannot  L>e  averted."— 
£7ic!/c.  Brit.  (ed.  9th),  xxL  610. 

sea-side,  s.  &  a. 

A.  As  suhst.  :  A  district  or  place  situated 
close  to  the  sea ;  country  adjacent  to  or 
situated  on  the  sea-shore.    (lucres  vii.  12.) 

B.  As  adj.  :  Pertaining  to  or  situated  on 
the  sea-shore  :  as,  a  seorside  residence. 

^  Sea-side  Balsam  is  Croton  Eleuteria ;  Sea- 
side Grape,  Coccoloba  uvi/era  [CoccolobaJ; 
Sea-side  Laurel,  Xylophylla  latifolia;  Sea-sidt 
Oat,  the  genus  Uuiola. 

sea-slater,  s. 

Zool.  :  The  genus  Lygia.  The  Great  Bea^ 
Slater  is  Lygia  oceanica,  common  all  round 
the  English  coast. 

sea-Sleeve,  a.    [Galauabt.] 

sea-sing,  s. 

Zool.  :  Any  individual  of  the  Opistho- 
branchiata  (q.v.).  The  name  is  sometimes 
confined  to  the  Nudibranehiates. 

"  The  molluscs  of  this  order  may  be  termed  wo. 
eltiffS,  since  the  shell,  when  it  exists,  is  usually  smaJQ 
and  thin,  and  wholly  or  partially  concealed  oy  ttu 
animal." — IVoodward:  Jtallusca  {ed.  1880),  p.  SIL. 

sea-snail,  s. 

1.  Ichthy. :  Liparis  vulgaris. 

2.  Zool.  (PI.) :  The  family  Naticidse  (q.v.> 
sea-snake,  s. 

Zool.  :  Any  individual  of  the  family  Hydro- 
phidEe  (q.v.).  They  have  depressed  heads, 
dilated  behind  and  covered  with  shields. 
Their  bodies  are  covered  with  square  plates; 
their  tails  are  very  much  compressed,  and 
raised  vertically,  so  as  to  aid  them  in 
swimming.  They  are  very  venomous;  but 
rarely,  if  ever,  exceed  four  feet  in  length. 
They  are  found  off  tlje  coast  of  India,  in  the 
salt*  water  channels  of  the  Sunderbunds,  in 
the  seas  around  the  Indian  Islan<ls,  and  in 
the  Pacilic,  but  at  no  great  distance  from 
land.    They  are  eaten  in  Tahiti. 

"  Where  the  wind  is  a  strauger, 
And  the  seaenake hath  life." 

Byron  :  Jfaj{fred,  1 1. 

sea-snIpe,  s. 

1.  The  popular  name  of  a  fish,  Ceiitriscm 
scolopax.    [Centriscos.] 

2.  The  Dunlin. 

*  sea-soldier,  s.    A  marine. 
sea-spider,  s. 
Zoology : 

1.  Any  individual  of  the  family  Maiadaa. 
t  2.  (PI.)  The  order  Pantopoda  (q.v.X  (C!a» 
sell's  Nat.  Hist,  vi.  IGO.) 

sea-squid,  a.    [Sqoid.] 
sea-squirt,  s. 

Zool. :  The  genus  Ascidium  (q-v.^ 
t  sea-stars,  &.  pi.    [Stab-fishes.] 
sea-starwort,  a. 

Bot. :  Aster  TripolivTn. 

sea-Stick,  s.  A  hening  cangbt  and  emod 

at  sea. 

sea-Stock,  s. 

Bot. :  Matthiola  slnuatd. 

sear-storm,  a.    A  storm  at  <»'  on  tho  sea 

(Sluikesp. :  Tevipest,  i.  2.) 

sea  sun-flower,  a. 

Zool.  :  The  sea-anemone  (q.v.). 
sea-swallow,  s. 

Ornith.  :  Any  individual  of  the  sub-fam)[Iy 
Sterninge  (q.v.). 

sea-swine,  a.  A  popular  name  for  tbe 
porpoise  (q.v.). 

sea-tang,  s.    Tang,  tangle. 

"  Tlieir  neste  of  sedge  and  tea-tanff." 

Longfellow  :  Hiawatha,  U. 

sea-tangle,  :t. 

Bot. :  Laminaria  digitata  and  the  genws 
Laniinaria. 

5[  Sea-tangle  tent : 

Therapeut. :  A  stretcher  made  of  sea-tangle. 

sea-term,  «.  A  word  or  phrase  appro- 
priate to  and  used  by  seamen ;  a  word  or  term 
of  navigation. 

"  I  agree  with  you  in  your  censures  of  tbe  sea-trrmi 
In  Dryden'e  'Virgil,' because  no  terms  of  art  or  cant 
words  euit  the  majesty  of  epick  poetry."— /•<>;>«: 


fcoJl,  \t6^;  pSht,  jtfxW;  oat,  qoU,  chorns,  911111,  Hen^li;  go,  gem;  tilin,  this;  sin,  aj;  ejtpect,  Xenopbon,  eyist.    -ing. 
-iOaa,  -tian  =  sb^n.    -tion,  -nion  =  sbum ;  -tlon.  -jion  =  zhun.    -cious,  -tioua,  -sions  =  shiis.   -We,  -die,  &c.  =  Del,  deL 
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*  sea-thlet  »■    A  pirate. 
sea-thong,  s. 

Hot. :  A  British  sea- weed,  HimanUvilia  lorea. 
sea-tbrlft,  s.    [Sea-pink.] 
BGa-titling,  s.    [Shore-pipit.] 
sea-toad,  s. 

1.  Ichtky. :  LoplUus  piscatoriuSj  the  Fishing- 
frog  (q.  v.). 

2.  Zool, :  Hycut  araMK-s,  the  Harper  Crab  or 
Grejit  Spider  Cnib.    OVood.) 

sea-tossed,  t  sea-to^,  a.  Tnssed  by 
ttie  sea.    {:>hakesp.  :  Pericles,  iii.    Chorue.) 

sea-torxolse,  s.    [Turtle.] 

sea-trumpet,  s. 

Bot. :  (1)  Laminaria  digitata ;  (2)  Ecklonia 
ImcUiialis. 

sea-tiim,  s.  A  gale,  mist,  or  breeze  from 
tiie  sea. 

sea-turtle,  s. 

1,  Ord.  Lang. :  A  marine  turtle. 

2.  Ornith,.  The  black  Guillemot,  Uria 
ffryUe. 

sea-nnlcom,  s.    [Narwhal.] 

sea-urchin,  s.  Any  animal  of  the  genus 
Elchiuiis,  or  of  the  order  Echinlda. 

sea-vlew,  5.  A  view  of  the  sen ;  a  place 
vhJiJi  has  tiie  advantage  of  presenting  a  view 
of  the  sea. 

sea-voyage,  s.  A  voyage  by  or  over  the 
sea. 

sea-wall,  s.  A  wnll  or  embankment  con- 
stnicted  to  defend  some  portions  of  the  hind 
against  the  inroads  of  the  sea ;  to  form  a  breal^- 
water,  &c. 

*  sea-walled,  a.  Defended  against  hos- 
tile intrusions  by  ihe  seu,  as  by-  a  wall. 

sea-wand,  &  The  same  as  Sea~girdles 
fa.v.). 

sea-ware,  s.  A  n.ime  applied  in  many 
plac&s  to  tlie  weeds  thrown  up  by  the  sea, 
which  are  collected  and  used  as  mauure  and 
for  other  puiposeH. 

"Havltig  the  umial  comTnon  rights  of  hill  pAsturs, 
nw-wiLrc,  and  griuiiiig  over  t)i«  aniltle  lauU  wlieii  the 
ci'op  ia  uut  lu  the  grouud.  "—J'aU  JJalt  Qazatte,  March 
U,  1880. 

sea-water,  ».  The  water  of  any  sea  or 
of  the  (tceim.  An  analysis  of  sea-water  taken 
from  the  Enf^lisli  Ciinnnel  gave  tlie  following 
result :  water  9ti4'745,  sodiuiri  clilniide  27 "059, 
potassium  ciiloride  0'76i>,  rnagnesiuin  chloride 
£*6(36,  niagnpsiuiii  bromide  0*029,  nin<;ne3iuni 
snlphate  2-290,  calcium  snlpliate  1'400,  cal- 
eiiini  carbonate  0*033  =  1,000,  witli  traces  of 
Iodine  and  aniinuniacal  salt. 

sea-wax,  ■>.    The  same  as  Ualtha  (q.v.). 

sea-way,  s. 

1.  The  pi'ogi'ess  made  by  a  ship  through  the 
water. 

2.  An  open  spare  in  which  a  vessel  lies  with 
Uie  sea  rolling  heavily. 

sea- weed, «, 

1.  Ord.  Ijang. :  A  popular  name  for  any  of 
the  higher  Algiils. 

2.  Bot.  (PI.):  Fucaceae  (q.v.).    (lind/ejr.) 
'  sea-whipcord,  «. 

BoL  :  The  genus  Chordaria. 
sea  whip-lash,  s. 

BoL  :  Chwda  filiLTJk 
sea-Whistle,  s. 

Bot. :  Fucus  nodosum, 
sea-Wife,  s. 

IchUiy.  :  Acantkoldbrvs  yarreUi.   Inthepro- 

{jortions  of  the  Iwdy  and  in  its  piirts  ifc  is 
nterinediate  between  the  Ballan  Wrasse  and 
the  Cook  Wi"asse.  (Varrell :  British  Fishes, 
1.  516).  The  name  is  sometimes  applied  to 
Labnts  vetula. 

sea-willow,  s. 

ZooL  :  Gorgonia  ancepa, 

sea- Wing,  s. 
■    *  1.  Znol. :  A  popular  name  for  a  bivalve 
BQoUqsc  akin  to  Mytilus. 

2.  Fig. :  A  sail. 

"  Clapa  on  his  ica-ioing.'' 

^tkn^-p-  ■  ATUony  &  Cleopatra,  IIL  lOi 


'  sea-withwlnd,  s. 

Bot. :  A  species  of  bindweed,  ConvdmUus 
Solda-neUcb, 

*  sea-wold,  s.    Vegetation  under  the  sea, 
more  or  less  resembling  a  forest ;  a  sea  wood 
or  forest. 
"  Wo  wonld  run  to  and  fro,  find  hide  and  aeok, 
Ou  the  broad  tea-aoldi,  in  the  criiiiaou  sheila. 

TannyBon  :  Jlermaid,  ill. 

sea-wolf;  s. 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  A  name  applied  to  a  sea- 
Idng.    [ViKiNo.] 

"  Sullenly  answered  UU, 
Thu  old  si-a-ieolf." 

LongfeUoie :  Jfiiaician't  TaZe,  xix. 

2.  Tchthy. :  A  fish,  Anarrldcus  lupus,  about 
seven  or  eight  feet  in  length ;  grfiy  or  browu, 


with  transverse  black  or  brown  stripes.  Its 
formidahle  aspect  and  sharp,  effective  teeth 
constitute  its  chief  resemblance  to  a  wolf. 

t  sea- woman,  «.    Fata  Morgana  (q.v.). 
sea-worm,  s.  A  popular  name  for  various 
Nereids. 
sea-wormwood,  s. 
Bot.  .-  Artemisia  vmritima. 
sea-worn,  a.    Worn  by  the  sea.    tWA.TEE- 

WORN.] 

sea-worthiness,  s.  The  quality  or  state 
of  being  sea-worthy. 

sea-worthy,  a.  Fit  to  be  sent  to  sea. 
Used  of  a  vessel  sufficiently  strong  and  sound 
to  he  entrusted  with  a  cargo  and  with  the 
lives  of  crew  and  passengers. 

sea-wracl£,  s. 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  Sea  weeds  piled  in  long  lines 
on  the  beach  and  carted  awyy  for  mauure. 

2.  Botany: 

(1)  Sea-wrack  grass,  Zostera  marina. 

(2)  iPl.) :  The  Zosteniceae  (q.v.).    {LindUy.) 
Sea-wrack  grass:  [Sea-wrack,  2.  {1)J, 

sea-forth'-i-a,  s.  [Named  after  Francis  Lord 
SearorMi,  a  patron  of  botany.] 

Bot.  :  A  genus  nf  Areceas.  Elegant  pahns, 
with  pinnate  fronds,  polygamous  or  ninnr,B- 
cious  floweiR,  sessile  on  a  l»ranclie<l  apaclix, 
with  seveiul  inconiitlete  spatlies ;  cal.vx  and 
corolla  tiitid;  nmles  with  ninny  stiitneiiH  and 
the  rudiments  of  a  pistil;  style  very  short; 
stigmas  three;  berry  small,  oval,  one-aeedcd. 
Some  have  dwiirf,  reed-like  stems,  otiiers  rise 
thirty  or  forty  feet  high.  Known  ttpccies 
about twenty-tive.frnm  tlie Indian  Atchipplago 
and  Auslralia.  Type,  Sea/urtkia  eleyans,  from 
the  latter  region. 

seal  (1),  *  sele  (1),  «.  [A.S.  senlh ;  cogn.  with 
leel.  mlr :  Dan.  »fd,  smUhwnd;  bw.  sjdl,  sjdl- 
hund;  O.  H.  Gcr.  selah.] 

Zool. :  The  English  name  for  any  individual 
of  a  group  of  Marine  Ciirnivoia,  with  i'e.seni- 
lilancs  in  cranial  characters  to  the  True 
Beats  on  the  one  Iiand  imd  the  Otters  on  tlie 
other  (Proc.  Zonl.  Soc.,  18G9,  p.  34).  They 
fall  naturally  into  t^'o  I'arriilies  :  (he  Phocidse, 
or  True  Sciils,  and  the  Otaiii'lre,  or  Eaied 
Seals.  The  body  in  the  Former  is  elongated 
and  somewhat  pisci form,  covered  williashort, 
thick  fur,  or  l<arsh  hairs,  and  termiiialed  be- 
hind by  a  short,  conical  tail.  Tlie  linil'S  are 
developed  into  flippers,  and  adapteil  for 
swimn\ing  oi<;;ins,  whilst  they  are  practically 
useless  on  land  (a  moilificiition  foreshadowed 
in  the  hind-linil>s  of  the  Sea  Otter),  so  that, 
when  they  leave  the  water,  the  True  Seals  cim 
onlydrag  themselves  labtjrionsly  along,  chiefly 
by  contractions  of  the  abdominal  mnsclea. 
They  especially  abontid  in  the  Arctic  and 
Antarctic  regions,  passing  [he  greater  part  of 
the  year  in  the  sea,  not  far  from  the  shore, 
to  which,  however,  thoy  invariably  resort  in 
the  breeding  season  ;Hid  to  brina"  forth  thnir 
young.  The  Common  Seal  (P/ioca  vituliua) 
occurs  on  the  Atlantic  coast  as  far  south  as 
New  Jeisey.  It  is  abundant  faither  nuith.  It 
is  from  three  to  five  feet  lung,  yellowish-giay  iu 
color,  intelligent,  and  capable  ol  attachment. 
The  Eared  ft^als,  almost  exchisively  cunfincd 
to  the  eouthwrn  bemitpheie,  aie  more  closely 


allied  to  Land  Carnivora  than  the  True  SeaTa, 
as  they  possess  small  external  ears,  and  are 
able  to  use  the  hind  limbs  for  progression  on 
shore.  The  male  Eared  Seal  is  much  larger 
than  the  female,  which  looks  ridiculously 
small  beside  her  lord.  It  is  from  one  of  tliia 
group  that  moat  of  the  seal-skins  of  commerco 
are  obtained.  [Northern  Fur-seal.)  Seals 
are  largely  hunted  for  the  sake  of  their  blub- 
ber, which  yields  a  transparent,  inodorous 
oil ;  and  tbb  skins  of  those  species  which 
have  no  close  under-fur  [Seal-skin],  when 
tanned,  are  employed  in  making  boots,  and, 
when  dressed  with  the  hair  on,  serve  to  ccver 
trunks,  &c.  The  species  of  True  and  Eared 
Seals  are  numerous. 

seal-fishery,  a.  The  most  important 
fishing-ground  for  hair-seals  is  off  the  coasts 
of  Newfountlland  and  Lahiador.  The  annual 
catch  is  about  500,000.  There  are  others  iu  llio 
Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence,  off  Nova  Zembhi,  in  the 
^VLite  and  Caspian  Seas,  and  eleevhere.  Thd 
Prybiluff  Islands  are  the  seat  of  the  most  im- 
portant fisheries  for  fur-seals,  the  catch  theio 
beingrestrictedto  100,UUOBkins.  Theotherfish- 
eries,  which  are  principally  in  the  sovthem 
hemisphere,  are  in  gieat  meature  exhausted. 
Within  recent  years  the  reckless  deslrnction  of 
the  Bering  Sea  fur  seals  by  Canadian  fishei  men, 
has  been  a  subject  of  dispute  between  Great 
Britain  and  the  United  States.  This  question 
has  been  settled  by  international  arbitration. 

oeol-skin,  s.  &  a. 

A.  As  subst. :  The  skin  of  the  seal,  which, 
when  dressed  with  the  hair  on,  is  made  into 
caps  and  other  ai'ticles  of  dress,  and,  when 
tanned,  into  shoes,  &c.  The  skin  of  the  sea- 
bear  or  fur-seal,  alter  the  long  coarse  liairs, 
which  cover  a  beautifully  tine  and  silky  fur. 
are  removed,  is  dyed,  and  made  into  ladies 
cloaks,  muffs,  <fec.  Only  immature  and  feinalo 
specimens  of  the  fur-seal  yield  the  seal-skin 
of  coininerce. 

B.  As  adj. :  Made  of  the  skin  of  the  &al  i 
as,  a  seal-skin  jacket,  &c. 

seal-toothed  whales,  s.  pi 

Zool. :  The  Zeuglodontia  (q.v.). 

seal  (2),  *  seale,  *  seel,  *  sele  (2), «.    [O.  Fr, 

sect  (Fr.  sceau),  from  Lat.  siglUum  =  a  seal,  a 
mark;  prop,  dimin.  from  8ignum  =  a.  sign, 
a  mark  ;  A.S.  sigle  =:an  ornament ;  Sp.  sello^ 
si,gllo ;  Ital.  sigillo  =  a  seal ;  Ger.  aiegei  ; 
Goth,  siglio.] 
I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  Literally: 

(1)  A  species  of  die,  of  stone,  metal,  at 
other  hard  sub-stiince,  having  a  de\'ice  at 
motto  cut  in  intaglio  on  iU  face,  for  tha 
pnrpose  of  stamping  a  device  or  motto  ia 
i-elief  on  clay,  wax,  or  other  matei'ial,  whil» 
in  a  plastic  state,  or  upon  jjaper,  as  upon 
legal  documents  in  token  of  performance  or 
of  authenticity.  Beals  are  of  gre^t  antiquity 
(in  ancient  times  the  ring  usually  served  as  a 
seal);  they  were  of  gold,  iron,  ivory,  &c. 

"  TImt  aeai  you  iiak  with  »nch  ft  violi'iiee." 

Shakaap.  :  ll»m-y  VI If.,  iii,  t. 

(2)  The  wax  or  other  sul«tancc  impressed 
or  stamped  witli  a  device,  and  attached  to 
letters  and  other  documents  in  token  of 
authenticity. 

"  The  uaa  of  araU,  ns  n  mr.rk  of  authtnticlty  lo 
lettei's  hikI  otlifi'  iiisiti'uuiaiits  iu  writing,  ia  extreiiiQly 
aiictL'uC.  Wu  rend  ol  it  iiinuus  tlie  Jews  bmA  Ptrsiaus 
ill  tlie  e;irli»ut  hikI  itiuafc  aiLcied  records  of  liiBtory.*-* 
BInvkstone .   Comment, ,  bk.  ti.,  cli,  xx. 

(3)  The  wax,  wafer,  or  other  fastening  of  a 
letter  or  other  paper. 

"  Tliat  dnied  to  break  the  holy  iadt." 

aiio/cesp.  :  IK*nter'«  Tale,  lit  2, 

2.  Figuratively: 

(1)  That  wliich  authenticates,  confirms, 
ratihes,  or  n'akes  stable;  assurance,  pledge, 
token,  proof,  testimony., 

"Tliey  their  fill  of  love 
Took  largely,  of  then-  mutual  guilt  tbe  seaf." 

Jliltun:  P.  L..  ix.  1,042. 

(2)  That  which  effetitnally  shuts,  conllnea, 
or  secnres;  that  whi<-h  niakes  fast;  as,  tii9 
s&xl  of  confession.     {Lit.  da  Jig.) 

II.  Teduiically :  ' 

Ga^-vjorJcs :  A  water-trap  jcint,  where  tha 
gas  is  drawn  or  forced  beneath  a  plate,  whose 
lower  edf^e  is  beneath  the  level  of  tJie  wator 
iu  the  tai'-well. 

«f[  1.  The  Great  Seal:  Tlie  seal  used  for  tha 
Kingdom  of  Great  Britain,  and  sometimes  fof 
Ireland,  in  sealing  public  jtapers  of  gi'eat 
moment ;  as,    wrirs  to  summon  Parliament, 


Gte,  fa.t,  f^e,  amidst,  what,  f^ll»  liather;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pdt» 
or,  wore,  w^lt;  work,  whc^  son;  mute,  ciah,  ciire,  nnite.  cur*  rule,  full;  try,  Syrian,    aa,  oe  =  e;  ey  =  a;  qu  -  lew. 
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treaties  witli  other  countries,  &c.  The  Great 
Baal  is  in  the  custody  of  the  Lord  Chancellor, 
cr  Ix)rd  Keeper  (as  he  was  foniierly  called), 
whoso  office  IS  conferred  by  its  deliveiy  into 
his  hands.  Hence  often  u^e^i,  as  in  the  ex- 
ample, for  the  Ghancellurship. 

"It  wna  iinmcMliately  tiotiiiotl  to  JeflVeys  thnb  be 
atisht  cxi>tct  the  great  Sfal  as  the  rewmd  of  faithful 
outl  viyoruua  service." — ilaca\Ua.y  :  tliat.  I)ng.,ch.v. 

2.  Privy  Seal: 

(1)  The  same  as  Privy-seal  (1).     [Privt.J 

(2)  The  principal  Sccrcfury  of  State,  or 
person  intrusted  with  tin.'  Privy-seal.  His 
proper  litle  is  Lord  Privy  Seal ;  he  is  the  fifth 
great  officer  of  stjite  in  Enghuid,  and  applies 
the  privy-seal  to  all  charters,  grants,  pardons, 
&c.,  before  tliey  come  to  tUe  Gieat  Seal. 

3.  Tct  sttotie^ssealto:  To  sivo  one's  authority 
or  sniiction  to ;  to  give  one  s  assurance  of. 

seal-on  graver,  s.  One  whose  business 
or  oc'iupatiun  is  to  engrave  or  cut  seals. 

S^al'lOClc,  s.  A  lock  provided  with  a 
Bpal  wliich  must  be  broken  in  the  act  of  un- 
lasteiiiii;^,  tlius  indicating  the  fact  of  the  lock 
Laving  been  tampered  with. 

seal-paper,  s. 

Imw:  a  document  issued  by  the  Lord  Cban- 
ccllnr,  i)revious  to  the  comnienccnient  of  the 
sittittgs,  detailing  the  business  in  his  court  or 
divisinii  anil  iu  those  of  the  Lords  Justices 
and  Vice-Chancellors.  The  Master  of  tlie 
UoHs  issues  a  similar  paper  for  his  division  of 
the  court.  (English.) 

seal-pipe,  ».    A  dip-pipe  (q.v.X 

8&al-press,  s.  A  press  for  imprinting 
an  inscnptioa  or  device  on  paper  or  plastic 
material. 

8cal-ring,  ».    A  signet-ring. 

"I  li.Ave  li>st  ;i.efifrJ-rin7  of  my  er^"df!xtlier'i  worth 
forty  iuiii]L."—6haketp~  :  l  Henry  It'.,  lil.  3, 

•seal-wax,  i.    Sealing-wax. 

"He  onir  liis  moukey  pickliis  tlie  MoZ-woz  from  a 
letter."— J  rbuthiiot. 

seal,  *  seel,  *  sele,  v.L  &  i.    [Sihl  (2),  s.] 
A.  Transitive : 
L  Ordinary  Languaga  : 
L  Literally: 

(1)  To  set  or  affix  a  seal  to ;  to  stamp  or 
Impi-cs-s  with  a  seal,  as  a  mark  of  authenticity 
or  execution. 

"  And  ret  the  mere.  It  he  itmlca  hundei.  if  he  fwie 
bis  liuid  writiuf,  aiid  a*al  '\i."—Tyuduli:    }¥orki^: 

^2)  To  fasten  or  secure  with  some  material 
stiiii|«d  with  a  seal;  to  fasten  securely,  ua 
Wailt  wax,  a  wafer,  or  the  like. 

"  ner  letter  now  is  ttaled." 

SJudcap.  :  Itujj*  qf  f.uereca,  1,33L 

(3)  To  stamp  or  mark  with  some  ofTuial 
Ctautp  or  niaik  as  an  evidence  of  slandaixl 
exactiiesii.  Legal  size,  or  merchantable  quality. 

"SUa  brought  ituiie  Jusi.  nnil  no  tentd  quarU." 

^aktsp,:  J'umiiit ¥/ til* SHivu.  (iuU.  U.) 

Sl  Fignrativcly : 

(1)  To  cunfinn,  to  ratify,  to  sanction,  to 
atleat,  to  establish. 

".SooJ  the  title  with  »  lorcly  kiu." 

lUiaknp. :  raminff  o/lha  SJtrea,  Ui  2. 

0)  To  attest,  to  bear  witness  to. 
**  Oiie  in  fire,  itiul  two  in  neltl, 
Tbeir  belief  with  hloud  Imve  aenVd.' 

BarvH  :  Pritonar  t^  C/UUon,  V.  L 

(^  To  shut  or  close  up. 

"  Fleasius  ■leei>  had  ualed  ench  mortal  eye." 

/'opt:  Jlomer ;  /itaUU.i, 

•(4)  To  confine,  to  shut  up  ;  to  imprison. 
"  Bunk  to  th'  inferiinl  pit  I  dra^  thee  cliaiiiwl, 
Aud  $eai  tlice  m.'  ililttm  :  I'.  L.,  it.  UCC 

(5)  To  shut  or  keep  close  or  secret.  (Fre- 
quently with  up.) 

"S0al  up  your  Hue,  itnd  civo  no  wonls,  but— mnni." 
Shaketp. :  2  //tfii-tf  17.,  i.  2. 

(6)  Among  the  Mormons  and  some  other 
polygnmous  sects,  to  take  to  one's  self,  or  (o 
B^^igQ  to  another,  aa  a  second  or  additional 
wife. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Build. :  To  fix  or  secure  in  a  wall  or 
otlier  surface,  by  means  of  mortar,  cement, 
plaster,  or  the  like. 

2.  Hydravl. :  To  prevent  the  flow  or  reflux, 
&a  of  air  or  gas,  as  in  a  pipe,  by  means  of 
carrying  the  end  of  the  inlet  or  exit  pipe 
below  tlie  level  of  the  liquid. 

•B,  Intrans. :  To  afllx  one's  seal. 

"I'll  ual  to  such  a.  bond." 

Shakesp. :  AlerdMtU  of  Venice,  1. 1 


sealed,  pa.  par,  or  a.    [Seal,  v.\ 

*  sealed-earth,  s.  Terra  sigiUata,  an 
old  name  for  meilicinal  earths,  wiiicli  were 
made  up  in  cakes  and  stamped  or  sealed. 

"Wormwood,  bole  artnouioc,  iealed-ettrth,  cliique- 
toiV'—liacon:  Works,  i.  i2T. 

seal'-er  (1),  s.     [Eng.  seal  (I),  s. ;  -er.]    One 

who  is  engaged  in  seal-lisliiug. 

*  seal'-er  (2),  ».    [Eng.  seal,  v. ;  -er.] 

1.  One  who  seals ;  one  who  attaches  seals 
to  documents. 

"  Ho[l.'liii[fwnx)  forms  imrt  of  ft  homo^eneona  com* 
bh)ati(in  of  tiealar,  Dtumty-Sealcr,  ami  tlio  Loid  Ciiau- 
colloi'a  f  urse  Bern  er. '"— ZJuWy  Telr^raph,  Aug.  4,  La74. 

2.  iSivc. :  An  olficer  appointed  to  examine 
and  try  weights  and  measures,  leiitlier,  &f., 
and  affixes  a  stiimp  upon  sueli  as  are  accord- 
ing to  the  legal  standard;  an  inspector  of 
weights  and  measures. 

3.  One  who  closes  or  seals  up. 

"  Season  of  my  imreat  plensure, 
Heaicr  ut  oitheri  liii;  ej  oa  :  *' 

Cotoper :   Watciihig  untaGod.'So.i. 

sealgh,  selch  ((//i,  ch  guttuial),  s.  [A.S.  stoUi.] 
A  scid ;  sea-calf. 

"  I  eaw  liitn  to-clay  engngvd  in  nu  animated  contest 
witti  a  pliucu,  or  scd  Iscul'jli.  our  i£ui>lc  iu»re  [ tolci  ly 
call  tliem  .  .  .  vdUiuiaig  tuo  Uotlilu  guttural  gh}." — 
Scolt :  A%UiqiLarn,  ch.  xi:xir. 

seal-ing,  s.  [Eng.  seal  (1),  s. ;  •ing.'\  The 
act,  opei-ation,  or  occupation  of  catching 
seals,  and  obtaining  their  oil. 

seal'-ing,  pr.  par.,  or  a.    [Seal,  v.] 

*  sealing-day,  s.  A  day  or  time  of  rati- 
fication or  con  Urination. 

"  The  leaiing-dai/  l»twixt  my  love  and  me.* 

Sliakeap. :  JJuUutntiier  Nijht't  Oream,  1. 1. 

sealing-wax,  s.  A  composition  for 
scaling  or  securely  fastening  letters  or  pack- 
ets, tiealing-wax  miide  of  r&sin,  and  coloured 
with  vermilion,  lanip-LiUick,  wltite  lead,  or 
orpimeut,  was  made  in  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury. It  was  long  kuoivn  as  apani^h-wax, 
and  probably  reached  the  Portuguese  from 
India,  and  the  rest  of  EuiDpo  through  Spain. 
(See  exLract.) 

"  Scatiiig-tMox  hai  a  reslii  for  lU  basia,  end  has  no 
wax  iu  iu  comjjcBitiuii ;  but  as  it  touk  tlio  iilace  of 
wax  as  a  mateL-i.-il  lorBenliiig  duciiiueuts,  tiiculd  uauie 
wiu  rct-iinsd.  '1  bo  beet  is  uiiulc  ut  sliultiic  and  Veuice 
tur[>euLiiie.  coloured  by  Tenitiliuii  or  ivury  bluck." — 
Kmght :  Vict.  JJachan.,  m.  v.  Oealtiia  tl'ax. 

seam  (1),  *seaine,  *seem,  '^seemc, 
*seixie,  f.  LA.S.  seam;  ce'gn.  with  JJut. 
zoom;  Icel.  sauvir ;  L>an.  &  S\v.  soni;  Ger. 
saum.  From  the  same  rout  as  Lat.&uo;  A.S. 
$iwian  ;  Eng.  sew.\ 
X.  Ordinary  Language ; 

1.  The  junction  of  two  widths  of  fabric 
joinrd  together  by  sewing  or  blitching ;  a 
■uture. 

"  Aud  every  scum  the  nym]ilis  aliatl  tew  * 

Dnigtoti:  Miuet  HlniM-m,  Nymph.  B. 

2.  A  piece  of  needle\vork.    {A»ier.) 

"  He  aslced  ber  to  |mt  dowu  her  want,  and  oome  for 
a  walk."— Z/scpcr'i  Amg/uine,  Juub,  US2.  IJ.  11.7. 

*  3.  A  cicatrix  or  scar. 
IL  Technically: 

1.  Geol. :  Any  thin  layer  separating  two 
strata  of  greater  magnitude.    {Lyell.) 

2.  Shipbuilding:  The  si  ace  between  two 
planks  of  a  ship's  skin,  filled  with  oaUum  by 
calking. 

"  With  twillu;  pitch  the  ieami  iuitopi. 
Which,  well  laid  u'er,  lUe  ea.lt  lea  uavea  wittistand." 
Druden.    {Todit.) 

seam-blast,  «.  A  blast  made  by  lilling 
wii  h  powder  ttie  seams  or  crevices  previously 
made  by  a  drill-blast. 

seam-lace,  s. 

Fabric:  A  narrow  stuff  used  by  carriage- 
makers  to  cover  seams  aud  edges. 

seam-presser,  s. 

1,  Agric. :  A  heavy  roller  to  flatten  newly- 
ploughed  land. 

2.  TailoriTig :  A  goose,  to  flatten  seams. 

*  seam-rent,  s.  &a. 

A,  AssubsL:  A  rent  along  a  seam. 

B.  As  adj. :  Having  the  clothes  rent  or  torn 
along  the  seams;  hence,  raggeil,  low,  poor, 
mean. 

"  Such  jmoT  team-rene  lellowB."— Ben/o»tw».'  Eoari/ 
Man  Out  of  hit  Humour,  u.  % 

seam-roller,  s. 

Boot-iml-ing :  A  burnisher,  or  rubber,  for 
flattening  down  the  edges  of  leather  whore 
two  thicknesses  are  sewn  together. 


seam-set,  i>. 

1.  Tiii-worlUng :  A  punch  used  by  tinmen  for 
closing  the  seams  prepared  on  a  hatchet  stake. 
The  face  has  a  groove  whicli  shuts  dowu  the 
edges,  usually  upon  a  wire. 

2.  Shoemaking:  A  tool  for  flattening  the 
scauis  of  buoUs,  shoes,  or  harness. 

scam  (2).  s.  [O.  Fr.  somrtie,  some,  saume,  sinna 
=  a  pack,  a  burden,  from  Low  Lat.  salma,  a 
corrupt,  of  Gr.  adyfj.a  (sagma)  =  a  pack  sad- 
dle ;  Ger.  saum  =  a  sack  of  eight  bushels.]  A 
measure  of  ei^dit  bushels  of  corn,  or  the  vessel 
containing  it ;  a  horse-load. 

^searn  (3),  *saim,  *sayme,  *seame,  s, 

[Etym.  doubtful,  perhaps  a  corru|tfc.  of  Fr. 
sain,  from  Liit.  sagina^^a,  fattiiip;,  lafness  ;  Si>. 
sayn;  Ital.  sainw  =  grciise,  iard.J  Tallow,  fatf 
grease,  lard. 

"Seatli  it  with  good  old  teama  or  greaae.'— i*.  Bot- 
land:  i'Unie,  blc  xx.,  vli.  vl. 

*seam,  v.t    [Seam  (1),  s.l 

1.  To  join  together  with,  or  as  with  a  scam ; 
to  form  a  scam  on. 

2.  To  mark  with  a  scar  or  cicatrix  ;  to  scar. 

" His  naked  anna  and  legs,  seumtd  o'er, 
'i'bo  scara  of  fniiiLit:  iteniuics  boi'i;." 

Scuti :  Lady  of  Vic  Lake.  IIL  4, 

sea-man,  s.    [Eng.  sea,  and  viaii.) 

1.  A  man  wliose  occupation  is  to  assist  la 

the  navigation  of  ships;  a  niaiitUT,  a  sailor. 

'Ihe  term  ineludes  olhcers  as  well  as  men,  but 

is  technically  restricted  to  tlie  latter.    [Ari.w. 

BODIED,  2;  Ordinahy-hea-jiak.] 
*  2.  A  merman.    {Locke.) 

sca'-man-sfaip,  s.  [Eng.  seaman;  -ship.}  Tho 
skill  of  a  good  seaman  ;  skill  in  or  knnwledgo 
of  the  art  of  njaiui^ing  and  navigating  a  ship, 

seamed,  p^.  par.  &  a.  [Seaji,  v.] 
A.  As  pa.  2^ar. :  (See  the  verb). 
"B,  As  adjective : 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  Joined  with  a  seam  ;  scarred. 

2.  Falconry:  Out  of  condition  ;  not  iu  good 
condition.     (Applied  to  a  falcon.) 

sea'-men,  s.  pi.    [Seaman.] 

"^seam'-er,  s.  [A.S.  sedmere,]  Due  who  or 
that  wiiich  seams ;  a  seauistcr. 

seam'-mg,  pr.  par,  or  a.    [Seam,  v.] 

seaming-lace,  s.    Seum-Iace(q.v.). 

seaming-machine.  s.  A  machine  for 
forming  the  joints  at  tho  edges  of  sheet-metal 
plates. 

seaming-tool,  s.    A  tool  for  joining  or 

working  ihc  edg'js  of  sheets  of  metjd. 

seam'-less,  "seam-les,  *  scame-lesse,  tu 

[Eng.  seam  (1),  s. ;  -less.]  Having  uo  seams; 
of  a  single  piece. 

"Chrint'a  si-am!etB  cctat,  all  of  a  pieeo  from  the  to^ 
to  tlie  boUoiii.  '—Up.  Tas/ior:  Hermont,  vol.  ill.,  ser.  C 

*  seam'-stcr,  *  seam'-ster,  *  semp'-ster 

(;>sileni),  *  Sem'-Ster,  s.  [A.S.  tcdmestre, 
from  scdni,  =  a  seam  (ii.v.).]  One  who  sews 
well ;  one  whose  occupation  is  tft  sew. 

"To  paint  Bbii|)s  of  barbers.  Bbutuaken,  coblets,  tftj^ 
lere  aud  t»iiutert,"—V.  ilottand:  i'tiuit,  bk.  xxlv,* 
cli.  X. 

seani]  -  Stress,  seam' -  stress,  sSmp'-- 
stress  (p  silent),  s.  [Eng.  seamster;  -«£S.] 
A  woman  whose  occiipatiou  is  to  sew. 

*  Seam'-Stres-S3^,  5.  [Eng.  seamstress;  -y.} 
The  business  or  calling  of  a  seamstress. 

"  Aa  an  appeudagu  to  leamttreuff.'— Sterne  :  Tristram 
Shandy,  iii.  49. 

Seam'-^,  a.     [Eng.  smmO),  s. ;  -y.] 

1.  Having  or  containing  a  seam  or  seams; 
showing  the  scams.  (Lience  applied  ligura- 
lively  to  the  worse  part  of  iinythiiig.) 

"Plainly  to  be  aeeii  by  all  who  do  not  delilterately 
turn  away  from  tlioccaitt^  bide  of  our  civilizatiou.''-^ 
Patt  diaU  Gazette,  Uct  29,  18S3. 

2.  Like  sejuns  or  scars. 

"  TliouEh  still  bis  crlmaitn  tenmy  Bcara  reveal 
The  Bure-iiiiii'd  vei>£eaiice  of  ttiu  Lusian  steel.** 

MUJUe  :  Lutiad,  IV. 

scan,  «.    [Seine.] 

se-an^e'*  s.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.,  sedens,  pr.  par. 
of  serfeo  =  to  sit.]  A  sitting;  a  session,  as  of 
some  public  body ;  specific,  applied  by  spirit- 
ualists to  a  sitting  with  the  view  of  evoking 
spiritual  manifestntiona,  or  of  holding  com- 
munication with  spirits. 


ttSU,  hS^ ;  pout,  jd^l ;  cat,  9ell,  chorus,  9liin.  bench ;  go,  gem ;  thin,  this ;  sin,  as ;  expect,  Xenophon,  e^ist.    ph  =  £ 
-elan. -tian  =  Shan.    -tion. -Eion  =  shiin; -tion, -sion==zhun.    -cious, -tious, -sious  ~  shus.   -ble, -die.  &c  =  bel*  del. 
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seannachie— season 


SSan'-na-Ohie,  s.     [Gaul,  seannachaid  =  one 

learned  m  old  or  remote  liistory ;  a  reciter  of 
tales,  from  seamiacher  =  sagacious  ;  sean  = 
old.}  A  Highland  antiquary,  genealogist, 
chronicler,  or  bard. 

"  Fermenting  in  the  brains  of  some  mad  FVhTf"^ 
aeatmachic*' — ticott :  Antiquary,  cb.  t1 

•ea'-port*  s.    [Eng.  sea,  and  port.] 

1.  A  harhour  or  port  on  the  sea. 

2.  A  city  or  town  situated  on  a  harbour,  or 
on  or  near  the  sea ;  also  used  adjectively :  as, 
n.  seaport  town, 

Sea'-p^,  a.    [Sepoy.) 

0ear,  *  seer-en,  *  ser-en,  vX    [A.S.  BeArian 

=  to  dry  up,  to  wither  or  pine  away,  from 
«(ir  =  sear  (q.v.);  O.  H.  Ger.  tdrin;  Ijow 
Ger.  soren,  soren;  O.  Dut  soren.] 
L  LiteroUy : 

L  To  dry  up ;  to  wither. 
2.  To  burn  the  surface  of  to  dryness  and 
^idness ;  to  cauterize ;  to  burn,  to  scorch. 
"  B«d>hot  eteel  to  sear  ma  to  the  bnJn.* 

Shaketp. :  JUchard  III.,  tv.  L 

8.  To  parch.    (Cowper :  Task,  iiL  SO.) 
H.  Figuratively: 
*L  To  brand. 

"  Calumny  will  aear  vlrtne  Itedf.* 

Shakeap. :  Winter'a  TaJet  U.  1. 

2.  To  make  callous  or  Insensible. 

"  Hnat  thou  with  heart  perverse  and  <K>DHclenca  aeartdf 
DesyiBing  all  rebuke,  still  persevered  7" 

Cowper ;  ExptatuXation,  Sn. 

,  *  sere,  *  seer,  *  seere,  a.  [A.S.  se&r; 
cogn.  with  O.  Dnt.  sore^  zoor  =  dry,  withered ; 
Low  Ger.  socrr.]  Drj',  dried  up,  withered ;  no 
longer  green  and  fresh. 

"Old  age  like  sear  trees  is  seldom  seen  ftfi^cted." 
Beaum.  &  Fiet. :  Wit  wUAouf  i/cmey,  IiL  L 

*  sear  (l),  s.  &  v.    [Cere,  a.  &  v.] 

^•ear  (2),  s.    (Fr.  serve  =  &  bar,  a  lock,  from 

Lat".  sera  =  a  liar,  a  bolt.) 

Fire-arms  :  The  pivoted  piece  in  a  gnn-lock, 
which  enters  tlie  notches  of  the  tumbler  to 
hold  the  hanmier  at  full  or  half-cock,  and  is 
released  therefrom  by  pulling  the  trigger  in 
the  act  of  firing.  The  half-cock  notch  is  made 
BO  deep  that  the  sear  cannot  be  withdrawn 
by  the  trigger. 

aear-spring,  a.  The  spring  which  causes 
the  sear  to  catch  in  the  notch  of  the  tumbler. 

•&u*9e,  *  searse,  *  ser9e,  vX  [Fr.  sarser.] 
[Searce,  s.]  To  sift,  to  bolt ;  to  separate  the 
fine  paiticles  of,  as  of  meal,  from  the  coarse, 
(ProTj.) 

•earge,  *  serce,  s.  [Fr.  acu.^  A  sleTd,  a 
bolter.    iProv.) 

**MTi)extdiffleiiItj"wai  to  make  a  deve,  or  »tarce, 
tedreaemymeal.  .  .  .  This  was  a  most  difflcvlt  thing, 
even  hot  to  think  on ;  for  I  had  nothinc  like  the 
■eoessary  thing  to  make  it ;  I  mean  fine  tbiu  caiiraa 
or  stnff,  to  seai-ce  the  meal  tbrougb."— iJ^M  .*  UoMn- 
mn  Crtitoe, 

•ftearg'-er,  *  serg'-er,  j.    [Eng.  jearc*,  v.; 
-er.] 
1.  One  who  sifts  or  bolts  meal,  &a. 
J.  A  searce,  a  siere. 

"Then  to  aiftthemthrooghtawreer."— P.  Z7ena»*.' 
mnie,  bk.  xxv.,  ch.  v. 

sSargb,  *  serche,  *  cerche,  v.  2.  ft  i.  [O.  Fr. 
eercher  (Fr.  chercker),  from  Lat.  tirco  =  to  go 
round  ...  to  explore ;  ciretis  =  a  circle,  a 
ring;  arc«7n  =  round,  about;  Ital.  cercarg=:^ 
to  search ;  Sp.  cercar  =  to  encircle,  to  sur- 
round.] 
A»  Transitive : 

1.  To  go  over  and  examine ;  to  explore ;  to 
look  over  or  around  for  the  purpose  of  In- 
spection or  of  finding  something. 

•*  He  terchis  alle  the  coate  where  were  bert  oomylug.* 
liobm-t  de  Drunne,  p.  208. 

2.  To  look  through  or  into;  to  examine  into; 
to  scrutinize  :  as.  To  search  a  house,  to  search 
a  book. 

3.  To  inquire  after ;  to  seek  after  or  for. 

"  Now  clear  I  uiiderstand 
What  oft  my  steadiest  thoughts  have  seanhed  in  Tain." 
Ji/U'on:  P.  L.,  Jtit  ar7. 

4.  To  examine  or  try  with  an  instrument ; 
to  probe  :  as,  To  search  a  wound. 

*  5.  To  examine,  to  try ;  to  put  to  the  test. 

"Thou  hast  aeardhed  me  oat  and  known  me."— 
Ptalm  ciixix.  L 

*  6-  To  penetrate  to. 

"  Mirth  doth  search  the  bottom  of  annoy." 

Smkesp. :  Rape  of  Lucrece,  1,109. 


B.  Intrajbsitive  : 

1.  To  make  search,  to  seek,  to  look,  to  ex- 
amine,   {Shakesp. :  Merry  Wives,  iii  3.) 

2.  To  Inquire  ;  to  make  inquiry. 

**  To  ask  or  March  I  blame  thee  not." 

Hilton:  P.L.,viii.  66. 

Tf  To  searcK  out :  To  find  out  by  seeking  or 
Inquiring ;  to  seek  till  found.    (Deut.  i.  33.)- 

searob,  *  serche,  s.  [Search,  v.]  The  act 
of  searching  for  or  after  anything ;  the  act  of 
seeking,  looking,  or  inquiring  for  something ; 
pursuit  for  finding ;  exploration,  inquiry, 
quest,  pursuit,  examination. 

"He  was  in  aearthoi  plants. "—Coo*.-  Ftrit  Voyage, 
bk.  ill.,  ch.  xiiL 

H  (1)  Right  of  search : 

Mar.  Law :  The  right  claimed  by  one  nation 
to  authorize  the  comraanders  of  their  lawfully 
commissioned  cruisers  to  board  private  mer- 
chant vessels  of  other  nations  met  with  on 
the  high  seas,  for  the  purpose  of  examining 
their  papers  and  cargo,  and  of  searching  for 
enemy's  property,  articles  contraband  of  war, 
&C.    [Contraband,  a.,  TJ.] 

(2)  Search  of  e-ncumbrarices : 

Law :  The  inquiry  made  in  the  special  legal 
registers  by  a  purchaser  or  mortsagee  of  lands 
as  to  the  burdens  and  state  of  the  title,  in 
order  to  discover  whether  his  purchase  or 
investment  is  safe. 

search-warrant,  a. 

Law :  A  warrant  granted  by  a  Justice  of  the 
peace  to  a  constable  to  enter  the  premises  of 
a  person  suspected  of  secreting  stolen  goods, 
in  order  to  discover  and  seize  the  goods  if 
found.  Similar  warrants  are  granted  to  search 
for  property  or  ailicles  in  respect  of  which 
other  offences  are  committed,  as  base  coin, 
coiners'  tools,  arms,  gunpowder,  nitro-gly- 
cerine,  liquors,  &c.,  kept  contrary  to  law. 

*  sear^h'-a-ble,  a.  [Eng.  search,  v. ;  -uble.] 
Capable  of  being  searched  or  explored.  (Cot- 
grave.) 

*  sear9h'-a-ble-neS9,  a.  [Eng.  searchable; 
-Tiess.  ]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  searchable. 

8ear9h'-er,  «.    [Eng.  search,  v. ;  -er.] 
L  Ordijuiry  Language : 

1,  Gen.  :  One- who  or  that  which  searches, 

examines,  explores,  or  inquires  for  tlie  pur- 
pose of  finding  something,  obtaining  informa- 
tion, or  the  like ;  a  seeker,  an  inquirer,  an 
ex]iloTer,  an  examiner. 

'  The  unerring  searcher  at  ooi  hearts.  "—iSMter.' 
Senmrns,  vol.  i.,  aer.  13. 

2.  Specifically: 

*  (1)  A  person  formerly  appointed  in  London 
to  examine  the  bodies  of  the  dead,  and  report 
the  causes  of  tlieir  deaths. 

"  The  teareheni,  who  are  ancient  matrons  sworn  to 
their  office,  repair  to  the  place  where  the  dead  corpse 
lies,  and  by  view  of  the  same,  and  by  otlicr  inquiries, 
examine  hy  what  disease  the  corpse  died." — Qraunt : 
Mils  qf  JUortality. 

(2)  An  officer  of  the  customs,  whose  office 
is  to  search  or  rummage  ships,  baggage,  goods, 
&c.,  to  ascertain  if  they  contain  anything 
liable  to  duty. 

(3)  A  prison  official  who  searches  the  cloth- 
ing of  jiersons  newly  anesled,  and  takes  pos- 
session for  the  time  of  the  articles  found  on 
them. 

*  (4)  A  civil  officer  appointed  in  some  Scotch 
towns  to  apprehend  idlers  on  the  streets 
during  church  hours  on  the  Sabbath. 

(5)  An  inspector  of  leather.    (Prov.) 

(6)  A  probe  for  examining  a  horse's  hnot 

(7)  An  instrument  used  in  the  inspection  of 
butter,  &c.,  to  ascertain  the  quality  of  that 
contained  in  firkins,  &c. 

IL  Technically: 

1.  Ordn. :  An  instrument  used  for  examining 
the  bore  of  a  gun.  It  is  attached  to  a  staff, 
and  has  steel  points  pressed  outward  by 
springs,  so  as  to  enter  cavities,  if  any  exist, 
wtien  puslied  in  and  drawn  out  and  turned 
around  in  the  bore. 

2.  Surg.  :  A  Lithotomy-sound  (q.v.). 

*  sear5h'-er-ess.  *  sear9h'-ress,  s.  [Eng. 
searcher;  -ess.]  A  female  searcher.  (Slany- 
hurst.) 

seargh'-ifig,  pr.  pa/r.  &  o.     [Search,  v.] 
A-  As  pr.  pa/r. :  (See  the  verb). 
S.  ^5  adjectii'e : 
1.  Looking  or  seeking  into  ;  examining,  ex- 


ploring,    inqiiinijg,     investigating; 
search  or  inquiry. 
2.  Penetrating,  sharp,  trying,  keen. 
"  When  the  searchittg  eye  of  heaven  la  htdL" 

Shakesp.  :  Richard  /JL.  llL  1 

S.  Minute,  close ;  as,  a  searching  inquiry. 

sear9h'-mg-ly.  od'v-  [K"g-  searching;  -I^J 
In  a  searching  manner  ;  closely,  minutely. 

8ear9h'-ing-XieSS,  s.  [Eng^  searching ;  -fMss.) 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  searching ;  clOBft- 
ness,  minuteness,  keenness. 

*  sear9h'-leS3,  a.  [Eng.  searc^i ;  -less.}  Btnd* 
ing  search  or  investigation  ;  uusearchabla,  i» 
scrutable.    (Thomson :  Spring,  992.) 

seared,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [Sear,  v.] 

Sear'-ed-ness,  9.  [Eng.  seared;  -«ess.]  Tb^ 
quality  or  state  of  being  seared  or  hardened; 
hardness,  insensibility,  callousness. 

"  He  wonders  at  my  extreme  prodigality  of  crcdIL 
and  searednessoi  conscience." — ap.  Hall:  Bonovr  tf 
the  Married  Clergy,  y.  2SL 

*  sear'-ment,  s.    [Cereuent.] 

*  searse, ».    [Searce.] 

sea'-scape,  s.  [Formed  from  Eng.  sm  te 
imitation  of  landscape  (q-v.).]  A  picture  re- 
presenting a  scene  at  sea  ;  a  sea-picture. 

"  Sketching  a  land  or  a  seascape." — Thackeragt 
Shabby  Oenteel  Story,  ch.  v. 

seaf '-on,  *  ses-on,  *  seys-on,  s.    [O.  Ft. 

seson,  seison,  saison  (Fr.  saison),  from  Low. 
I^at.  sationem,  accus.  of  satio  =  a  sowing  .  .  . 
a  season,  a  time  of  year,  from  satus,  pa.  par. 
of  sero  =  to  sow.  Originally  it  meant  the  time 
of  sowing  crops,  as  tlie  most  important  season; 
Sp.  sazon  ;  Port,  sazao,  sezao.] 

L  Lit.  &  Astron. :  The  alternations  in  the 
relative  length  of  day  and  night,  heat  and 
cold,  &c.,  which  take  place  each  year.  In 
England  there  are  four  seasons,  spring,  sum- 
mer, autumn,  and  winter.  The  Anglo-Saxons 
reckoned  only  three,  spring,  summer,  and 
winter,  the  words  for  which  are  all  from 
Anglo-Saxon,  autumn  (q.v.)  was  borrowed 
from  the  Romans.  In  India  there  are  but 
three  well-maiked  seasons  of  four  months 
each,  the  hot  (February-May),  the  rainy  (Juno- 
September),  and  the  cold  (()ctober-January). 
The  essential  astronomical  fact  on  which  the 
recurrence  of  the  successive  seasons  depends 
is  that  tlie  axis  of  tlie  earth  always  points  in 
the  same  direction,  whatever  poition  of  the 
orbit  the  earth  may  at  the  time  be  traversing. 
The  inclination  of  the  equatorto  the  ecliptie 
is  23"  27'.  On  June  21,  when  the 'sun  is  at 
the  liighest  point  of  the  ecliptic,  the  noith 
pole  necessarily  inclines  towards  the  sun,  and 
is  as  much  irradiated  as  it  ever  can  be  by  his 
beams,  whilst  the  south  pole,  on  the  contrary, 
is  as  little.    It  is  therefore  midsummer  In  the 


Showing  the  Earth's  position  with  respect  to  the  eios 
at  the  difiereut  seasons. 

northern  and  midwinter  in  the  aoutharo 
hemisphere.  Six  months  later,  Dec  21, 
the  soutliern  pole  points  towards  the  snn. 
It  is  therefore  now  midwinter  in  the  northerB 
and  midsummer  in  the  southern  hemispliere. 
At  the  intermediate  periods  (Mareh  21  and 
September  21),  the  axis  of  tlie  earth  is  at 
right  angles  to  the  direction  of  the  sub; 
hence,  in  both  hemispheres  it  is  the  equinox, 
the  vernal  at  the  former  date  in  the  northern, 
and  at  tlie  latter  in  the  southern  hemisphere, 
"  Still  sing  theOod  of  seasoru,  as  they  roll." 

Thornton :  A  Hymn. 
IL  Figuratively: 

1.  A  period  of  time,  especially  as  regard 
fitness  or  suitableness  for  anything  contera- 
]i]ated  or  done ;  -a  convenient,  proper,  or  suit- 
able time;  a  proper  conjuncture;  the  right 
time.    (Shakesp. :  Comedy  of  Errors,  i.  2.) 

2.  The  proper  or  suitable  period  of  the  yean 
during  which  any  particular  edible  is  fit  fol 
consumption  :  as,  Oysters  are  in  season. 

*  3.  A  certain  period  of  time  not  very  long , 
a  wliile.  a  time.    (Acts  xiii.  11.) 


Ctte,  fat,  ^ire,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  po^ 
or«  wore,  wqU^  worli,  who,  son:  mute,  cub,  ciire,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full;  try,  Syrian.    £e,  oe  =  e;  ey  =  a;  qu  —  kw. 
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4.  That  peiiod  of  time  during  which  most 
feustle  or  activity  occurs  in  any  particular 
place,  profession,  business,  pursuit,  or  sport ; 
the  time  of  the  year  during  which  a  place  is 
most  frequented,  or  a  profession,  business, 
pmsnit,  &c. ,  is  in  the  greatest  state  of  activity : 
as,  the  Brighton  3eas(m,  the  publishing  season, 
the  cricketing  season,  &c. 

•  5,  That  which  seasons  ;  that  which  keeps 
fi^ah  and  tasteful ;  seasoning. 

"  The  lecuoji  of  all  natures,  sleep.' 

Shakesp. :  Macbeth,  Iv.  1. 

season-ticket,  s.  A  ticket  -which  entitles 
the  holder  to  certain  privileges  for  a  certain 
time,  as  to  travel  on  a  railway,  steamboat,  or 
otlier  conveyance  for  a  certain  specified  time, 
or  to  admission  to  a  place  of  amusement.  Such 
tickets  are  issued  at  reduced  rates,  in  consi- 
deration of  the  charges  being  paid  in  advance. 

I'-on,  v.t.  &  i.    [Season,  s.] 
A*  Transitive: 

•  1.  To  fit  or  bring  to  the  best  state  for  use 
by  time  or  habit ;  to  habituate,  to  accustom, 
to  mature,  to  inure. 

"  A  man  should  haideo  and  $eaaon  himself  beyond 
the  degree  of  cold  wherein  he  lives." — Addison. 

•  2.  To  fit  for  any  use  by  any  process. 

"  His  plenteous  stores  do  aeaton'd  timber  send.* 

Dryden:  Anma  MirabiliM. 

•  3.  To  render  suitable  or  appropriate ;  to 
prepare,  to  fit. 

'*  How  many  things  by  senson  seasotid  are 
To  their  right  praise  and  true  pei'fection." 

Sha/cetp :  Merchant  of  Venice,  ?. 

4.  To  fit  or  accommodate  to  the  tast« ;  to 

fender  palatable ;  to  give  a  liigher  relish  to, 

by  the  mixture  or  addition  of  some  substance 

more  pungent  or  pleasant ;  to  make  savcury. 

"  Every  oblation  of  tby  meat-offering  shalt  thon 

UaKon  with  salt." — LevUicut  11. 13. 

*5.  To  render  more  agreeable,  pleasant,  or 
deliglitful ;  to  give  a  zest  or  relish  to  ;  to 
enliven.  , 

"  The  proper  use  of  wit  is  to  season  conversation,  to 
represent  what  is  praiseworthy  to  the  greatest  advan- 
tage, and  to  expoiie  the  vices  and  follies  of  men.".— 
Tillotson.    {Todd.) 

•  6.  To  render  less  rigorous  or  severe ;  to 
temper,  to  qualify,  to  moderate. 

"  Earthly  power  doth  then  show  likest  God's, 
■When  mercy  seasons  Justice." 

Shakerp. :  Mei-chant  of  Venice,  It.  L 

•  7.  To  gratify,  to  tickle. 

**  Let  ttieir  palate  be  seasoned  with  such  viands. * 
Shakesp. :  Merchant  of  Venice,  iv.  L 

•  8.  To  imbue,  to  tinge,  to  taint. 

"Secure  their  religion,  teason  their  younger  yean 
vith  prodeut  and  pious  priii ci pies."— Ta^Jor. 

•  9.  To  copulate  with ;  to  impregnate. 
(HbZZa7u2.) 

B.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  become  mature  or  fit  for  nee  by  time ; 
to  become  acclimatized  or  inured. 

2.  To  become  dry  and  hard  by  the  escape  of 
the  natural  sap,  or  by  being  penetiated  with 
other  substance. 

"  Carpenters  rough-plane  boards  for  flooring,  that 
they  uiay  set  theui  by  to  uaton." — Moxon  :  Mechanical 
Mx9rciset, 

•  3.  To  give  token  ;  to  savour,  to  smaclc. 

"  It  lecutms  of  a  fool." 

Oeaum.  i  Fletcher.    iWebster.) 

on-a-ble,  a.  [Bng.  season;  -able.] 
Bnitable  or  fit  for  the  time  or  season  ;  occur- 
ring, happening,  or  done  at  the  fit  or  proper 
time  or  due  season ;  opportune. 

•'  This  .  .  .  came  at  &  very  seasonabJe  tima" — Cook: 
Second  Voyage,  bk.  i.,  cb.  11 

Oeas'-dn-a-ble-n^ss,  s.  [Eng.  seasonable; 
-nes5.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  season- 
able ;  opportuueness ;  fitness  for  the  time  or 
Beasoii. 

**  And  when  they  expire,  the  trado-wind  .  .  .  returns 
with  the  customary  seasonablenegse  of  weather." — 
Dampier:  Voyages,  vol  ii.,  pt.  tii.,  ch.  v. 

i'-on-a-bl3^,  adv.  [Eng.  seasonal){le) ;  -ly.) 
In'due  time ;  in  the  proper  season ;  sufficiently 
early. 

•  sea§'-6n-age  (age  as  ig),  s.    [Eng.  season  ; 

-OLQe.]    Seasoning,  sauce.     {Lit.  &jig.) 

"  Charity  ia  the  grand  seasonage  of  every  Chriatian 
Axxty."— Sooth  :  Sermons,  voL  ix.,  ser.  6. 

•  Seas'-on-al,  a.  [Eng.  season;  -al.]  Of  or 
pei-faining  to  the  seasons ;  relating  to  a  season 
or  seasons. 

"  The  association  of  anlmalB  not  now  found  together 
Id  pleistocene  deposita,  ia  due  to  tfinsonal  migrations." 
—Dawkins  :  Early  Man  in  Britain,  ch.  viL 

8eas'-6n-er,  s.     [Eng.  season,  V.  ;  -er.]    One 
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who  or  that  which  seasons  ;  that  which  gives 
a  relish  or  season  ;  a  seasoning. 

sea^'-dn-ing,  s.     [Eng.  season;  -ing.] 

1.  The  act  or  process  by  which  anything  is 
seasoned  or  rendered  fit  for  use  or  palatable. 

2.  That  by  which  anything  is  rendered 
palatable  ;  that  which  is  added  to  any  species 
of  food  to  make  it  palatable  or  more  agreeable, 
as  salt,  spices,  &c. 

"  Sharp  hunger  was  their  seasoning,  or  they  took 
Such  salt  as  Isaaed  from  the  native  rock. 

King :  Artqf  Cookery. 

3.  Anything  added  to  or  mixed  with  some- 
thing else  to  mcrea^e  the  pleasure  or  enjoy- 
ment. 

seasoning-tub,  s.    The  trough  in  which 

the  dough  is  set  apart  to  rise. 

*  sea^-dn-less,  a.    [Eng.  season;  'less.] 

1,  Having  no  seasons ;  without  succession 
of  seasons. 

2.  Tasteless,  insipid.  (jG.  Markham :  Sir  B. 
Oriiivile.) 

seat,  *  seate,  *  seet,  *  sete,  s.    [Icel.  sceti 
—  a  seat ;  Sw.  sate ;  Dan.  scede;  A.S.  set,  sett ; 
O.  Dut.  saet,  sate ;  M,  H.  Ger.  sdze  ;  Low  Ger. 
sitt ;  Ger.  sitz.] 
L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  The  place  or  thing  on  which  a  person 
sits  ;  specifically : 

(1)  A  chair,  bench,  stool,  or  other  similar 
thing  made  to  be  sat  in  or  upon.  {Matthew 
xxi.  12.) 

(2)  The  part  of  a  chair,  bench,  stool,  &c., 
on  which  a  person  sits  ;  as,  the  seat  of  a  chair 
or  sofa,  the  seat  of  a  pair  of  tiousers,  &c. 

(3)  The  lower  part  of  the  body  ;  the  sitting 
part ;  the  fundament. 

(4)  A  chair  of  state,  office,  or  authority. 

"  To  browbeat,  from  the  seat  of  Judgment,  the  un- 
fortunate Rouiau  CatLiolica  who  were  arraigned  beTore 
him  for  their  lives."— i/acaw/aj/.'  Jiist.  Eng.,  ch.  ii. 

(5)  A  regular  or  appropriated  place  of 
sitting ;  lience,  a  right  to  .sit,  a  sitting :  as, 
a  seat  in  a  church,  a  theatre,  &c. 

(6)  The  right  to  sit  in  a  legislative  body. 

2.  The  place  occupied  by  anything;  the 
place  where  anything  is  situated,  fixed,  settled, 
or  established,  or  on  which  anything  rests, 
resides,  or  abides  ;  a  station,  an  abode,  a  post. 

"  £lch  Mexico,  the  teof  of  Montezuiue," 

Milton  :  P.  L.,  il  407. 

•  3.  A  site,  a  position,  a  situation. 
"  This  castle  hath  a  ])leasaDt  seat  " 

Shakesp. :  MacbetJi,  L  0. 

4.  A  place  of  abode  ;  residence,  mansion. 

"  I  woot  where  thon  dwellist,  where  the  seate  of 
Sfttnuasia" — Wyeliffe:  Jpucalipsii. 

%  Now  always  with  a  sense  of  grandeur, 
and    specially     of    a    country     residence. 

[CODHTEY-SEAT,  ToWN-HOUSE.] 

"  Lady  f  riendi 
From  neighbours'  seats." 

Tennyson:  Princet*.    fProl.) 

6.  Posture,  mode,  or  manner  of  Bitting,  as 
of  a  person  on  horseback  :  as,  He  has  a  firm 
uai. 

6.  The  lower  or  fixed  plate  of  a  pair  of 
bellows. 

IL  TeclmicaXly : 

1.  itiacli. :  The  part  on  which  another  thing 
rests  :  as,  a  valve-s«a(. 

2.  Ordn. :  Tliat  part  of  the  bore  of  a 
chambered  piece  of  ordnance  ot  which  the 
shell  rests  when  rammed  home. 

3.  Saddlery: 

<1)  The  broad  part  of  a  saddle,  on  which  the 
rider  sits. 
(2)  The  top  piece  on  a  gig  saddle. 

seat,  v.t.  &  i.    [Seat,  8,\ 
A.  Transitive : 

1.  To  place  or  set  on  a  seat ;  to  cause  to  sit 
down. 

2.  To  assign  seats  to ;  to  accommodate  or 
provide  with  seats  or  sittings ;  to  proviile 
sitting  accommodation  for :  as,  The  church 
will  seat  eight  hundred. 

3.  To  fit  up  seats  in  :  as,  To  smt  a  church. 

4.  To  repair  by  providing  with  a  new  seat : 
as,  To  scat  a  pair  of  trousers. 

5.  To  set  or  place  in  a  post  or  position  of 
authority,  office,  or  distinction. 

"  Thus  high,  by  thy  advice. 
And  thy  aasiatance,  ia  King  Riclmrd  spnted.' 

Shakesp. :  Jiidiard  III.,  iv.  2. 


6.  To  .^t'Ltle  or  locat*  in  any  particolai 
place  or  counti-y ;  to  situate. 

"  Should  one  ffimily  or  one  thouaand  hold  posuesxion 
of  all  tlie  southern  umhscovered  continent,  Imcauao 
they  had  seated  themselves  in  Nova  UuiaiiH/"— 
Ilal^h. 

*  7.  To  settle,  to  colonise ;  to  plant  with 
inhabitants. 

*  8.  To  fix ;  to  set  firm. 

"  From  their  foundations  loos'ning  to  and  fro 
They  pluckt  the  seated  hills."    Milton :  P.L.,vi.H4. 

*  B,  Inirans. :  To  rest ;  to  lie  down.  (Spen- 
ser.) 

seat'-ing,  pr.  -par.,  ».,  &  s.    [Beat,  v.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  j)ar.  d  particip.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 
C.  As  substantive : 

1.  The  act  of  placing  or  setting  on  a  scat ; 
the  act  of  providing  with  a  seat  or  seats. 

2.  The  fitting  up  with  seats  :  as,  The  seating 
of  the  church  was  very  commodious. 

3.  The  material  for  making  seats,  or  the 
covering  of  seats,  as  horse-liair,  leather,  and 
the  like. 

Seave,  «.     [Icel.  s^  =  sedge  ;   Dan,    siv  =  a 
rush.]    A  rush  ;  a  wick  made  of  rush. 

seav*-^,    a.     [Eng.   seavie);    -y.]    Overgrown 
with  rushes.    (Prov.) 

Sea'-ward,  a.  &  adv.     [Eng.  sea;  -ward.) 

A.  As  adj. :  Directed  or  situated  toward  or 
on  the  side  of  the  sea. 

•*  The  seaward  ramparts  of  St.  Michael's,"— Porter  ; 
Hist.  Knights  of  Malta,  ch,  xvUL 

B.  As  adv. :  Toward  or  in  the  direction  ot 
the  sea. 

"  The  rock  rushed  seaward  with  impetnoua  roar, 
Ingulfed,  and  to  tbti  abyss  the  boaster  bore." 

Pope.    iTodd.) 

*  seax,  a.    [A.S.]  A  crooked  sword.    [Saxon.) 

se-ba'-ceous  (ce  as  sh),  a.     [Low  Lat.  seba- 
ceus,  from  Lat.  sebum  =  tallow.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang.  :  Pertaining  to  or  contained 
in  tallow;  made  of,  containing,  or  secieting 
fatty  matter ;  fatty. 

"'iho  akin  ia  further  provided  with  sebaci^ms  and 
sudoriferous  glauds." — Marshall:  Oatlinea  of  Physiol., 
p.  449. 

2.  Bot. :  Having  the  appearance  of  wax, 
tallow,  or  grease. 

sebaceous-glands,  s.  pi. 

Anat,  :  Glands  liaving  small  dncta  which 
open  within  the  mouth  of  hair  follicles  and 
supply  tliem  with  sebaceous  matter.  Some- 
times there  are  se^'eral  to  one  hair.  The 
largest  are  on  the  sides  of  the  nose,  and  oftCD 
become  unduly  charged  with  pent  up  seer*, 
tion, 

sebaceous-hnmonr,  9. 

Anat. :  The  fiitty  matter  secreted  by  the 
sebaceous  glands. 

se-bS9'-ic,  a.     (Sebaceotjb.]     Pertaining  to 
or  derived  from  fat. 

sebacio-acid,  s. 

Chem. :  CgHjtj^^^^O'  ^y^^^^^*^  ^^^^-  ®«" 
bic  acid.  An  acid  of  the  oxalic  series,  ob- 
tained from  fats  containing  oleic  acid  by  dry 
distillation  or  the  action  of  nitric  acid,  and 
from  castor  oil  by  heating  with  potash.  It 
crystallizes  in  white  very  light  needles,  ha» 
an  acid  taste,  melts  at  127",  and  dissolve* 
easily  in  hot  water,  alcohol,  and  ether.  It 
forms  acid  and  neutral  salts,  wliieh  are  mostly 
soluble  in  watei',  and  crystallizable. 

sebacio-ethers,  a.  pi. 

Chem. :  Methylic  sebate,  C8Hx6<^qqLjJ^^ 
Obtained  by  gradually  adding  methylic  alco- 
hol to  sebacic  acid  in-strong  sulpliuric  acid. 
It  crystallizes  in  tine  needles,  which  melt  at 
25'5°,  has  a  faint  odour,  and  boils  at  285°, 

Ethylic  sebate,  C8Hi6<co(§H5io'  ^^  "*^"**^ 
above  —9',  has  an  agreeable  odour,  is  lighter 
than  water,  and  boils  at  308°. 

seb'-a-jin,  s.    [Eng.  sebac(ic);  -in.] 

Chem.  :  CioHir.  A  hydrocarbon  obtained 
by  the  dry  distillation  of  calcic  sebate  with 
excess  of  lime.  It  is  purified  by  solution  in 
oil  of  vitriol  and  precipitation  by  water,  and 
crystallizes  in  colourless  lamina  wliicli  molt 
at  fiS".  Insoluble  in  water,  soluble  in  alcohfrf 
and  ether  and  is  without  taste  or  smell. 


boil,  b^;  pout.  j6^1;  cat,  9ell,  chorus.  9hiii,  ben^h;  go.  gem;  tbin,  this;  sin,  as;  expect,  Xenophon.  e?fist.     ing 
•Oian,  -tian  =  sh^n.   -tion.  -sioM  =  shun;   tion,  -gion  ~  zhiin.   -oious.  -tious.  -sious  =  shus.    -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  bel,  d^L 
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sebamic— seekel 


aS-biun'-ic,  a.  [Bng.  seMack),  and  omic] 
Derived  from  or  contaiuiug  sebacic-acid  aud 
ammuuia. 


sebamlc-acid,  a. 


Hs 


vfo- 


Ob- 


Chem.:  C10H19NO3  =  (CioHieOa)" 
H 
taineil  by  digesting  for  several  weeks  a  mix- 
tuie  of  aqueous  ammonia  and  sebacic  ether. 
The  liqnid  portion  r.onta.niiiEr  the  sebamic 
acid  is  precipitated  with  hydrochloi-ic  acid, 
and  recrystallized  from  water.  It  forms  a 
white  crystalline  pulverulent  mass,  easily 
soluble  in  warm  water  and  alt-olio!,  and  gives 
a  precipitate  with  nitrate  of  silver  soluble  in 
ammonia. 

Be-baxn'-ide,  s.    [Eug.  seb{acic),  and  amide.] 

Chem. ;  C10H20N2O2  =  (Cio^f  Oi)"  \  ^2-  A 
crj'stalline  body  obtained  by  acting  on  etliyl- 
seliacic  elhur  with  ammonia.  U  is  neutral, 
and  t'ljrms  niicroacopic  needles,  insoluble  in 
cold  water  and  in  ammonia,  slightly  soluble  in 
boiling  water,  but  very  soluiile  in  boiling 
alcohol.  Water  gradually  converts  it  into 
ammonium  sebate. 

Be-blis'-te§l,  8.  [Gr.  ueiSaoTov  (sehastos)^ 
august.] 

IcJitlty. :  A  genus  of  ScorpEenidae  (q.v.),  with 
about  twenty  species,  widely  distributed  in 
temperate  seaa.  Head  and  body  compiessed  ; 
body  coveied  witli  scales  of  nmdeiate  or  sm.ill 
size,  witliout  appendages,  villilorni  teeth  in 
jaws,  on  vomer,  and  palatine  bimes.  They 
range  from  one  to  four  pounds  in  weight,  in 
general  appearance  resemble  the  Sea-perches 
(q.v.),  and  are  esteemed  as  food. 

t  se-bS,s-t6-ma'-ni-a,  s.  [Gr.  o-epao-ro? 
{sebaUus)  —  reverenced,  reverend,  anil  Eng. 
mania.  J    Religious  insanity.    (tK/iitrton.) 

ee'-bate,  s.    [Eng.  se6(ic);  -ate.\ 
Chem.  :  A  salt  of  scbucie  acid. 

Se'-be^-lte,  s.     [After  Sebes,  Transylvania, 
where  found  ^  sulf.  -itt  (il/iii.).] 
Mill, ;  The  same  as  Tkemolite  (q.v.), 

Be-bes'-tcn,  se-bes'-tan»  «.  [ItaL  &  Sp. 
tebesUa,  from  Pers.  sajjisid^t.] 

1,  D.>Umy(PL): 

(1)  The  nuts  of  Cordia  Myxa  and  C.  latifolia, 
believed  to  be  the  Persea  of  Dioscorides,  and 
the  trees  themselves.  The  nuts  are  sweet, 
and  wlien  cut  liave  a  heavy  smell.  They  aio 
eaten  in  India. 

(2)  The  Cordiaccae.    (LindUy.) 

2,  Phann.  :  Sebestens  are  very  mucibfrf- 
nous,  and  the  mucilage  is  given  in  diseasps  of 
tlic  chest  and  ui-ethra,  mid  as  an  astringent 
gargle;  the  kernel  is  considered  good  for 
ringwoi-u:,  and  tlie  baik  a  mild  tonic  {Lindky, 
Aiaslie,  £C.) 

ee'-bic,  a.  [T^at.  £e&Cum)  =  Cat ;  Eng.  -ic.] 
t5ebacic(q.v.). 

eS-biT-cr-ofls,  a.  [Lat.  sebum  =  tallow,  and 
/eio=:to  bear.) 

1.  Ord.  Lang.:  Prodncingfatorfattymatter. 

2.  Bot. :  Producing  vegetable  wax. 

eg-bn'-i*.«.  [Sp.i 

ilasonry :  A  wooden  bowl,  to  hold  the  sand 
and  walci'  used  in  sawing  or  grinding  maiblc 

Bo'-bin,  8.     [Eng.  sebiacic) ;  -in.] 

(C3H5)2  •) 
Chem. :  CigU2qOs=  (CioHmO:;)"  j-  Oe.  Digly- 
H4  ) 
cerylic  sebntc.  Produced  by  the  nctinn  of 
Iiydriichlonc  acid  gas  on  a  mixture  of  Kchacic 
acid  and  glycerin  healed  to  10U°.  It  is  liquid 
at  (ii'Kt,  but  solidities  partially  after  a  few 
days,  and  completely  at  — 40*.  When  heated 
it  gives  off  acrolein. 

Be  -  bip'- ar  -  oiis,  a.  [Lat.  sehT/m,  =■  tnllow, 
and  j)ario  =  to  produce.]  Producing  tallow 
or  fatty  matter  ;  sebaceous. 

fiS-bun'-dy,  se-bun'-dee»  s.  [Hind.]  An 
irngnlar  or  native  sohlier  tpr  local  militiaman, 
gcneially  einplnyed  in  the  service  of  the  re- 
venue and  police.    (.E.  Indies.) 

•se-ca-bil'-i-ty,  s.  [Lat.  secaoUU  =  possible 
to  be'cnt ;  se&>  =  to  cut.]  CapaL»ility  of  lieing 
cut  or  divided  into  parts.  {GrulLam:  Chem- 
istry, i.  133.) 


se-ca'-le»  s.  [Lat  =  rye  or  black  spelt,  from 
seco— to  cut.] 

Bot.  &  Agric. :  Eye ;  a  genus  of  Hordese,  akin 
to  Triticum,  but  with  the  iiiHoresceuce  in 
spikes,  tlie  spikelets  with  two  Howers  and  a 
h)ug-stalked  rudiment  of  a  third  ;  glumes  sub- 
ulate. Secale  cereals  is  Rye  (q-v.);  S.  cor- 
niitum.  Spurred  Rye  (q.v.).  S.  vioutanum  is 
found  in  the  mountains  of  Sicily,  and  S. 
viUosum  in  France,  &c. 

sec-a-mo'-ae,  5.    [Arab,  sdlanoinga.] 

Bot. :  The  typical  genus  of  Secamoneae 
(q,v.).  Erect  or  climbing  smooth  shrubs, 
with  opposite  leaves,  a  cymose  intlorescence 
and  small  flowers,  with  a  tive-leaved  staniine- 
ous  crown,  and  twenty  pollen  masses.  The 
root  of  Secafiwne  emetica,  a  cambing  shrub 
common  in  India,  acts  as  an  emetic. 

sec-a-mo'-ne-se,  5.  -pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  «cam(m(e); 

Lat!  lem.  pi.  adj.  sutf.  -ete.] 
Bot. .-  A  tribe  of  Asclepiadaceco. 

•  se'-can-cy,  s.  [Eng.  secait(0  ,•  -cj/.l  A  cut- 
ting or  intersectiou :  as,  the  secancy  of  one 
line  with  another. 

se'-cant,  a.  &  5.    [Lat.  secans,  pr.  par.  of  seco 

=■  tu  cut.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Cutting  or  dividing  into  two 
parts. 

B.  As  substantive : 

1.  Geom. :  A  straight  line  cutting  a  curve 
in  two  or  more  points.  If  a  secant  line  be 
revolved  about  one  of  its  points  of  secancy 
until  the  other  jioint  of  secancy  coincides  iwth 
it,  the  secant  becnmes  a  tangent.  If  it  be 
stdl  further  revolved,  it  again  becomes  a 
secant  on  the  other  side  ;  hence,  a  tangent  to 
a  curve,  at  any  point,  is  a  limit  of  all  secants 
tlirough  that  point.  A  secant  plane  is  one 
whicii  mtersects  a  surface  or  solid. 

2.  Trig. :  A  straight  line  drawn  from  the 
centre  of  a  circle  through  the  sectmd  ex- 
tremity of  an  arc,  and  terminating  in  a  tan- 
gent to  the  first  extremity  of  the  arc. 

8ec'-c6,  5.     [Ital.,  from  Lat  siccus  =  dry.  1 
Paint.:   A  term  applied    to  that   kind  of 
fresco    painting  whicli  absorbs  the  colours 
into  the  planter  and  gives  them  a  dry,  suukeu 
appearance. 

8e-9ede',  v.i.  [Lat.  secedo  =  to  go  away,  to 
withdraw  :  «-  =  apart,  and  cedo  =  to  qo.\  To 
withdraw  from  fellowship,  association,  or 
communion ;  to  separate  one's  self,  to  draw 
otf,  to  retire  ;  specif.,  to  withdraw  orsepariita 
one's  Keif  from  a  poliUcai  or  tellgioua  urgaui- 
zation. 

"llis  tfcedlnrf  membsrs  had  affaln  resumed  tlietr 

s«tU  ill  tlie  Uoiue  of  Couuaoiu."— .»fw/M;  UilL  Jititf. 

(au.  1T39). 

Se-9ed'-er,  ..    [Eng.  seced(e):  -er.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang.:  One  who  secedes. 

2.  Scotch  Eccles.  Hist. :  The  name  taken,  in 
preterence  to  that  of  Dissenler,  by  those  who 
eecetlcd  from  the  Scottish  Church  in  17^3. 
They  believed  that  dissenter  would  imply 
a  ditference  in  doctrine,  wheieas  they  meant 
only  to  protest  against  the  method  of  dis- 
cipline. Uscfl  specially  by  and  of  the 
Secession.    [Secession,  II.] 

Se-cem't  v.t.  &  i.      [Lat.  secemo;  from  $e-  = 
apart,  and  cerno  =  to  «e].*rate.i    [Sechet.] 
A.  Transitive : 

*  1.  Ord.  Lang. :  To  separate,  to  distinguish. 
2.  Physiol. :  To  excrete. 

"  Thfl  I'ltuite,  or  iiiucus,  tecerned  in  tlio  nose,  mouth, 
jyiiintu.'  —Arbtitliiwt:  On  Atimentt.  cli.  vi. 

*E.  Intraiis.  :  To  become  divided  or  separ- 
ated ;  to  be  excieted. 

"  Birds  nre  better  ment  than  betxata.  became  their 
flesh  Uotli  ASsiiiiiliLte  mure  tliiely,  »iid  secmtuilh  mure 
BubtiUy."— Z/mw/i. 

SC-^em'-ent,  0.  &  s.  [Lat.  secernens,  pr.  par. 
ol  secerno  =  to  secern  (q.v.).j 

A,  As  adjective: 

Physiol.:  Having  the  power  or  quality  of 
separ.iting  or  excreting ;  secreting,  secretory. 

B.  As  substantive : 

1.  Ani't. :  A  vessel  which  separates  matters 
from  the  blond. 

2.  Med. :  That  which  promotes  secretion. 

*se-9ern'-meiit,  s.  [Eng.  secern;  -ment.] 
The  act  of  secreting  ;  secretion. 


*  se-cSsh',  8.  [See  def.]  A  cant  term  In  th» 
United  States  for  a  Secessionist,  of  which  it  it 
an  abbreviation. 

*  se-cess',  s.  [lot.  secessns  =  a  with(! rawing, 
prop.,  pa.  par.  of  secedo  =  to  secede  (q.v.).]  A 
withdiawing,  a  secession  ;  retirement,  retrtat* 

**  Silent  aecess,  waste  uoIltuJe." 

Hore ;  aong  of  tlut  HviU,  bk.  iv.  (Prat.). 

ae-cSss'-ion(ssas  sh),  s.  [Lat.  secessio,  from 
secessus,  pa.  par.  of  secedo  =  to  secede  (q.v.); 
Fr.  secession;  Sp.  seceslon;  Ital.  secessione.] 

1.  Ordinary  Language : 

*L  The  act  of  departing ;  dcpai-ture. 

2.  The  act  of  seceding  or  withdiawing  one's 
selffi'om  fellowship,  iissociation,  or  commu- 
nion ;  the  act  of  withdrawing  from  a  political 
or  religitfiis  organization. 

"The  eels  aud  cloysters  of  retired  votaries,  whoaa 
Tery  secession  iiroclaiities  their  uoutempfc  of  aiufuU 
■eculiirs."— fl/j.  ilttll .  Paace  Jlnkei-a,  §  8. 

*  3.  Retirement,  seclusion. 
"  In  ihatayreot aecvtaion."— Sterne:  TriitramShandgk 
lii.  io2. 

II.  Amer.  Hisl.:  The  Civil  AVar  of  tho 
United  States  began  in  the  eeceesion  of  South 
Carolina  Irum  the  Union  of  States.  This  action 
wiis  taken  on  December  2U,  ISGO,  aud  waa 
quickly  followed  by  the  states  of  Georgia, 
Florida,  Ahil-ama,  Wississippi,  Lnuisiana,  and 
Texiis.  Virginiafulluwedin  April,  181)1,  Arkan- 
sas and  Noith  Carolina  in  Way,  and  Tennessee 
in  June.  The  remaining  shwe-hulding  btatea 
failed  to  pass  ordinances  of  seLession,  aud 
declared  themselves  neutial,  a  declaiation  to 
^\hich  the  naiioiml  government  paid  little 
attention,  in  view  uf  the  fact  that  the  majurity 
of  their  peuple  were  loyal.  The  secession 
niovemenl  failed,  and  all  the  seceding  state* 
weie  re-adniited  to  the  Union  by  lb70. 

III.  Scotch  Eccles.  Hist. :  A  relisions  body 
which  broke  off  fiom  the  Established  Church 
of  Siolland  in  17J3.  In  1730  the  Geneiol 
Assembly  had  put  an  end  to  the  practice  of 
reciridug  the  piotcbts  tccasionally  taken  by 
individnal  members  agaiuot  the  dtcieion  of 
the  church  couits.  Seveial  protesting  mitt- 
ieters  soon  alter  gave  in  their  "secession  '*  fiom 
tne  prevailing  party  in  the  Chuj-ch,  whence 
arose  the  name,  **  the  Secession."  On  Dec 
6,  1733,  they  constituted  themselves  into  an 
Associated  Presliytery.  Four  more  joined  in 
17a7,  and  a  first  "Act  and  Testimony"  waa 
published.  In  1747  an  ensnaring  burgess 
oath  divided  them  into  Burghers  and  Anti- 
bni-ghers.  In  lt>0(j  tlie  volnulary  question 
[Voluntaryism]  led  to  aimtlier  schism.  In 
1820  they  were  reunited  as  tho  Associated 
S> nod,  and  in  1847,  joining  with  the  Kelief 
(q.v.),  constituted  tho  United  Ficsbylerian 
Church  (q.v.). 

fcNj-96ss'-idn-i§m  (ss  as  sh),  s.  [Eng.  sece^ 
sion;  -ism.]  The  principles  of  secessionistSi 
or  of  those  who  allirni  the  right  of  any  state 
to  secede  at  pleasure  from  a  federal  union, 

8€-9Sss'-i6n--ist  (ss  as  sh),  s.  [Eng.  seee^ 
sion ;  -ist.} 

1.  One  who  secedes  from  a  party  or  associa" 
tion  ;  a  sei-eder. 

"  II,  therefore,  tlie  breach  leems  wide  and  tM 
feei'iiga  left  l>y  the  cuiiteBt  bitter,  ihe  fault  lies  witlft 
t\ka  li'c^:t»iuutsta."— Daily  Tclcffraph,  July  13,  1880. 

2.  One  who  uphohls  or  niaintidns  the 
principle  of  secessiouism ;  siiecif.,  in  tUo 
Uuitetl  States,  tine  who  took  part  or  sympatli- 
ised  wilh  tlie  Sonihern  Stales,  in  the  .struggle 
liegun  in  IS6I,  to  brealc  away  from  Union 
with  the  Northern  States. 

*  secbo,  v.t.    [Seek.] 

se'-chi-timt  s.  [Gr.  oTjKa^w  (sS/i-oro)  =  to 
drive  to  a  pen  and  Khnt  up  in  it,  with  r^ 
ference  to  its  being  used  to  fiitten  pigs.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Sicese.  Seihinvi  edide  is  » 
climber  wltli  tendrils  and  yelhiw  flowers,  and 
bears  a  prickly  edible  fruit  four  inches  long^ 
Cultivated  chiefly  in  the  West  Indies. 

t  seek,  a.  &  s.     [Fr.  sec  =  lean,  spare.] 

A,  As  adj.  :  Barren,  profitless,  as  a  rent 
seek  :  tluit  is,  a  barren  rent  without  any 
power  of  distress. 

B,  As  subst. :  A  warrant  of  remedy  by 
distress. 

Seck'-el,  s.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  A  small, 
pulpy  variety  of  pear  of  delicious  flavour.  li 
ripens  ahout  the  end  of  October,  but  keeps 
good  only  for  a  few  days. 


thte,  f^t,  tare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  th^re;  pino,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pofl^ 
GXa  UPOIQ,  X7QU,  work,  whdf  son ;  mute,  cub,  ciiroj  ^jiiite,  cur,  rulQ,  fuH ;  try.  Bfrisau    ee»  oe  =  e ;  ey  =  a ;  an  =  kw*   ( 
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•sec'-le  (le  as  el),  s.  [Fr.  sUde,  from  Lat. 
«t;ei(iujrt=  an  age,  a  century.]    A  century. 

"Of  ft  ninii"3  age,  iiart  he  lives  in  liin father's  life- 
time, aiid  part  aftei- liis  sou's  bfrtli ;  aii'J  tlieiBUijoii  it 
tfl  wuuttolie  8aia  tli.it  three  eein-mtioiia  iu!i..e  one 
tecle,  or  tiimdreJ  years  iu  the  geiitailuaiea "— ^am- 
mond :  Pract.  Ciitech, 

eS-Cliide',  v.t.  [Lat.  sedudo,  from se- =  apart, 
and  daudo  =  to  sliut.  ] 

1.  To  sluit  uji  apart  or  away  from  society 
or  company;  to  kee]»  apart  or  alone  for  some 
'engtli  of  time;  to  withdraw  into  solitude. 
"He  is  Secluded  by  the  iiiflmte  s-icrcdnesa  of  his 
own  Majesty  from  all  immediate  coiivei-ae  autl  lutcr- 
coui-se  nitli  Mi.'~Scott :  Christian  L.fs,  pt.  ii.,  ch.  viL 

*1.  To  shut  out;  to  keep  out;  to  prevent 
from  entering ;  to  exclude,  to  preclude. 

"  Enclose  your  tender  plants  In  vour  conservatory, 
sechUing  a.\\  eutrauceof  cold."— i,'«;///n.-  Kalsndttr. 

6e-Clud'-ed,  a.  [Seclude.]  Kept  or  with- 
drawn apart  from  othei-ti;  living  in  retirement  ; 
retired;  away  from  pnlilic  uotic6 :  as,  a  se- 
eluded  spot,  a  secluded  life. 

•Se-Clud'-ed-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  secluded;  -ly.] 
In  a  secluded  or  retired  manner ;  iu  retire- 
ment. 

•se-cluse',  «.  fLat.  sedusus,  pa,  par.  of 
teeludo  =  to  seclude  (q.v.).  J     Seclusion. 

"  Some  cutes  of  aad  seclaie.'    Hall :  Sutireg,  II.  ii,  4. 

*  8e-cluse'-ness,  s.  [Eng.  secluse;  -ness.] 
Tlie  quality  or  state  of  being  secluded  ;  seelu- 
fiion. 

6e-Clu'-sion,  s.  [Lat.  seclusus,  pa.  par.  of  se- 
clndo  =  to  seclude  (q.v.).]  The  actof  seclud- 
ing; thestiiteofbeiugseeliidcd  ;  aseparation, 
withdrawal,  or  exclusion  from  society  orasso- 
ciatii)n ;  retirement,  privacy. 

'*  In  that  great  cloisters  stillness  and  lecluslon," 

Longfellow:  Jlcsign-Jtion, 

•se-clu'-sive,  a.  [Lat.  sediis(us);  Eug.  suff. 
-ive.]  Tending  to  seclude  or  to  shut  out  from 
Bociety  or  association  ;  keeping  ju  retirement 
or  seclusion. 

sec'-ond.  *sec-onde,  *sec-ounde,  a.  &  s. 

IFr.  secotid  (tern,  bccoyuie),  from  Lat.  tiecu)}dns 
=  following,  second  (as  following  the  first), 
from  seqnor  =  to  follow';  Sp.  &  Port,  segurulo; 
Ital.  seco]ulo.]  • 

A>  As  adjective : 

1.  Iinmediiitely  foMcwing  the  first  in  time 
or  place  ;  cnuiing  next  after  the  first  in  order 
of  time  or  place. 

2.  Hence,  used  for  occuiring  again ;  other, 

**  He  slept  and  dreamed  the  teconU  time." — Genesis 
Kli.  5. 

3-  Secondary ;  not  primaiy ;  subordinate. 
"  While  the  mind  of    man    lui>keth    upon   tecand 
canses  scattered,  it  may  smuetiines  v^st  iu  tliem  and 
go  UD  farther."— 5aco/i  ■  EMityn ;  Of  Atluna.n. 

4.  Next  to  the  first  in  value,  excellence, 
flignity,  rank,  or  position;  inferior  or  sub- 
ordinate only  to  one. 

"  That  face. 
Which  once  the  leeond  in  the  world  was  named." 
Beaumont :  JuaeiuU,  saU  X. 

6.  Inferior,  subordinate. 

"  I  sliall  not  si)eak  superlatively  of  them,  lest  I  b« 
•usi>ei:ted  o!  pai-tialiby  ;  but  thi .  I  may  truly  say,  they 
ftre  acconU  to  none  iu  the  Chl'iatiau  world. ' — Oacon  ; 
Adoicelo  Vil/iers. 

*6.  Helping,  aiding,  assisting,  lending 
assistance. 

"  Good,  my  lorda.  be  second  to  me." 

SJuifiesp.  :  IVintcr's  Tale,  IL  a. 

IS.  As  mbstantive : 
I,  OrdbuxTy  iM/nguage: 

1.  The  <me  next  after  the  first ;  the  one  next 
to  the  first  in  f)rder  of  iime,  i)lace,  value, 
impoi-tance,  dignity,  rank,  or  the  like. 

"  Each  second  stood  heir  to  the  first  ' 

Sliakesp.  :  OtTieUo,  i.  1. 

2.  One  who  supports,  assists,  or  backs  up 
Ennther ;  specif.,  one  who  attends  on  the 
principal  in  a  duel,  to  mark  out  the  ^rnund, 
&c.,  and  see  that  everything  is  ranied  out 
tairly  ;  tlie  principal  supporter  of  a  boxer  in 
a  prize  tight. 

"  Now  prove  gond  seronds." 

Shahcsp.  :  Coriolanu$,  t,  4. 
•3.  Aid,  help,  assistance. 
"  Give  second,  and  my  love  is  everla9ting  thine." 
J.  Fletcher.    ( Wubstar.) 

A.  (PI-) :  A  coarse  and  inferior  kind  of  flour ; 
lienee,  used  for  any  lia.scr  matter. 
"  My  oblation,  iinorlnit  free, 
W  Uieh  in  not  niixed  witli  seconds' 
'  SJtakesp. :  Sonnet  135. 

6.  The  sixtieth  part  of  a  minute  of  time  or 
of  a  minute  of  a  degree.    The  hour  and  degree 


are  each  divided  into  sixty  minutes  (marked 
thus,  60'),  and  each  mmute  is  suhdividcd  into 
sixty  seconds  (maiked  thus,  60").  In  old 
treatises  minutes  are  designated  as  minuOn 
primoi  or  fii-st  small  divisions,  and  si^coiuLs  as 
minutoi  seciimlce  (wheuce  the  name)  or  second 
small  divi.sions. 
IL  Music  : 

1.  Tt.e  interval  of  a  second  is  the  difference 
between  any  sound  and  the  next  nearest  sound 
above  or  below  it.  There  are  three  kinds: 
the  minor  second  or  semitone,  the  major 
second,  and  the  extreme  sharp  second.  [In- 
terval.] 

2.  A  lower  part  added  to  a  melody  when 
arranged  for  two  voices  or  instruments. 

^  To  play  second  fiddle:  To  take  a  sub- 
ordinate part  or  pusition. 

second-advent,  second-comin?,  s. 

Theol. :  The  expected  second  coming  of 
Christ. 

T[  StcoTid  Advent  DretJiTen  : 

Eccles.  &  Church  Hist. :  A  small  sect,  giving 
special  prominence  to  tlie  doctrine  of  the 
Second  Advent,  for  which  they  wait, 

second-bsst,  a.  Next  to  the  best;  of 
second  kind  or  quality. 

H  To  come  of  second  best :  To  get  the  worst 
of  it ;  to  he  worsted. 

second-coming, ».    [Second- advent.] 

BGCond-cousin,  ».  The  son  or  daughter 
of  a  eousni-gernian. 

second-cut  file.  s.  A  file  whose  t«etb 
have  a  giade  of  coarseness  between  the 
bastard  and  the  smooth. 

second-distance,  s. 

Paint. :  Tiiat  part  of  a  picture  between  the 
foreground  and  the  background. 

second-flour,  s.    [Second,  u,.,  B.  L  4.] 

second-futtock,  *.    [Futtock.J 

sscond-liand,  s.  &  a. 

A.  As  substantive : 

1.  Possession  received  from  the  first 
possessor. 

2.  A  hand  for  marking  seconds  on  a  watch 
or  clock. 

B.  -4;;  adjective  : 

1.  Receivetl  from  another;  not  primary  or 
oiigiual ;  secondary. 

"  Stniiige  abuse  uiade  of  quotations  and  stvnnd- 
hand  repre3eut;itiou8."~IKfi(t;i'^i*ici  ■   iyorks,  iii.  Ill, 

2.  Not  new  ;  haviug  been  used  or  worn  ;  as, 
second-hand  books. 

^  (1)  At  second-hand:  Not  in  the  first 
place;  not  originally  or  prhuiirily ;  by  trans- 
mission from  the  first  souice  or  owner. 

"  In  imitati'iu  of  preachers  at  second-hand,  I  shall 
trauscrilie  froui  Bruybre  a  piece  of  raillery." — Taller. 

(2)  Second-hand  boolcaeller:  A  dealer  in 
tecond-hand  books. 

second-rate,  s.  &a. 

A.  As  substantive : 

1.  Tlie  second  order  in  size,  quality,  value, 
dignity,  or  the  like. 

2.  A  vessel  of  war  of  the  second  rate. 
[Rate,  s.] 

"  These  so-called  second-rates  are  more  powerful 
than  tlie  best  ironclads  the  French  hav«  afluaU" — 
Brit.  Quart.  Heoieto  |1373),  Ivii.  1L3. 

B,  As  adjective: 

1.  Of  the  seci>nd  order  in  size,  quality, 
value,  dignity,  or  the  like  ;  of  inferior  quality. 

2.  Applied  to  a  vessel  of  war  of  the  second 
rate. 

"  The  TnmncibJe  was  Intencled  to  be  a  second-rate 
ship,  speci.-illy  fitted  for  distant  services. "—Zfjif. 
Quart  Jiev/em  iU7S).  \vii.  110. 

*  second-scent,  s.  An  expression  framed 
on  the  model  of  secoml-siglit  (q.v.),  meaning 
a  presage,  by  means  of  the  sense  of  smell,  that 
a  death  is  near  at  hand. 

"  That  keen,  sccond-scmt  o*"  death. 
By  which  the  vulture  Huurt'n  his  food." 

Aluore :  Fire-  WorshipperB. 

second-sight,  :;■ 

L  Lit:  The  power  of  seeing  prophetic 
visions,  claimed  by  some  people  of  Gaelic 
extraction  in  the  Highlands  of  Scotland. 
The  faculty  is  called  in  their  native  tongue 
taishitaraiifjh,  from  taish=an  unreal  or 
shadowy  appearance  ;  and  those  who  possess 
it,  taishntrim  =  visionaries.  When  an  appi^ar- 
ance    presents   itself,    the    seer  stares  with 


erected  eyelids  at  vacancy,  and  afterwards 
describes  what  lie  lias  seen.  If  he  has  beheld 
a  shroud,  this  is  di_-emed  a  sure  prognostic  o( 
the  death  of  him  aruuud  whom  it  is  wrapped  ; 
and  if  a  woman  is  seen  standing  at  a  man's 
left  hand,  it  is  thou^dit  to  presage  that  she 
will  one  day  be  his  wife. 

"  If  force  of  evidence  could  authorize  uu  to  beUevo 

facts  niconslstcnt  with  tlit!  general  Ihwb  of  nature. 

oiiuni,'li  ini^'ht  ha  produced  in  favour  oE  tlie  existence 

of  llie  second-sigat."—iicott:  Ladi/  of  the  Luke,  I.  2a. 

(Note.) 

2.  Fi(j. :  Power  of  insiglit ;  the  capacity  for 
discei'uing  truth  where  others  are  unable  to 
see  it. 

"  Suppose  th.it  Fftbius  Pictor  and  some  of  his  sue-  a 
ces'iora  were  gifted  with  historical  sccond-siijlit."—  t 
Lewis  ■  Cj-ud.  Early  lloman  Jlist.  (ed.  18J5J.  ch.  x'ii.  * 

second-sighted,  a.  Having  the  power 
of  second-sight. 

second-wind,  a. 

Athletics :  A  regular  state  of  respiration 
which  suGceC'ls  to  the  brcathlessness  arising 
in  early  stages  of  violent  and  continued 
muscular  exertion.  It  is  due  to  the  r>creased 
arterializalion  of  the  Mood  whicli  ha^^  been 
rendered  somewhat  venous  by  the  vic'enft 
breathing. 

seo'-ond,  v.t.     [Fr.  secoTider;   Lat.  secondo.} 
[Second,  a.] 
L  Ordinary  Language : 
*  1.  To  follow  in  the  next  or  second  placo 
to  ;  to  ioUow  u[) ;  to  attend  closely,  i 

"You  Borne  permit 
To  second  ills  with  Ills." 

Shii/cesp. :  C//mbuline,  v.  1. 

2,  To  support,  to  back  up,  to  encourage ; 
to  lend  countenance  or  aid  to  ;  to  promote,  to 
forwajd. 

"Thy  sight  now  seconds  not  thy  will." 

Cowfjcr :  To  Mary. 

3.  7n  legislative  and  other  assemblies,  or  public 
meetings:  To  support  by  one's  voice  or  vote  ; 
to  join  with  a  person,  or  act  as  Ins  second,  in 
proposing  some  measiu'e  or  resolution. 

"An  auieiidiiieiit  was  proposed  aud  seconded."— 
Dailu  Tcti-yr.t/jh.  Oct.  13,  ISSG. 

II.  Mil.:  In  the  Royal  Artillery  and  Royal 
E  igineers,  to  i-ctii-e  temporal ily,  as  an  ollicer 
when  heaccepts  civil  euiployinent  umler  the 
Crown.  After  six  months  of  sucli  employ- 
ment,  he  is  seconded,  tliat  is,  he  loses  his 
military  pay,  but  retains  his  rank,  &c.,  in  his 
corps.  After  being  seconded  for  ton  years, 
he  must  elect  to  return  to  military  duty  or  to 
retiie  altogether. 

"  A  jnititai-y  uffleer,  on  the  active  Hat,  seconded  for 
colonial  aervice,  loifeits  hia  pt.j."~Times  (Weekly 
ed  ),  Nov.  27,  1885. 

sec'-6nd-a-ri-l3^,  *sec-ond-a-ry-ly, 
* sec-und-a-ri-ly,  adv.    [Eng.  secondary; 

1.  In  a  secondary  or  subordinate  manner; 
not  primarily  or  originally. 

"Tlieao-adled  French  accents  have  hut  leeondarilg 
to  do  with  tiic  accentuation  of  the  iMisua^e."—£arU  : 
Fhilolog!/.  S  G25. 

*2.  Secondly;  in  the  second  place. 


sec'-6nd-a-ri-nes3,  «.  [Eng.  secondary  ; 
•ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  secondary. 

"That  which  is  peculiar  and  discriiuiuative  Uiuat 
be  t4ikcu  from  the  priiiiariuess  and  secondannt^ss  ot 
the  perception. " — .Vorrts. 

sec'-6nd-a-ry,  a.  &  s.  [Lat.  seeimdaTius, 
from  seciiildus  =  second  (q.v.) ;  Fr.  seconduire; 
S|i.   &    Port,    secoiidarlo,    segaudario ;     Itah 

secondario.] 

A.  As  adjective: 
L  Ordinary  Language : 
1.  Succeeding  next  in  order  to  the  first; 
second  in  phice,  origin,  rank,  value,  import- 
ance, or  the  like  ;  not  primary,  not  origmal ; 
derived. 

"The  pleasures  then  of  its  aeusilile  qualitiea  are 
everywhere  the  aiiue  :  those  nf  its  secondai-n  iiuallLiea 
everywliere  dill'ereiit."— woWiintrA.-  Polite  Learning, 
ch.  vil. 

*2.  Acting  by  deputation  or  delegated  au- 
thority ;  subordinate. 

"  That  we  were  forin'd  tlien,  Bay'at  thou,  and  the  worfi 
Of  siicondar  I  hands,  by  tiak  tranarerrd 
From  father  to  hiaaon?"         MUtoit:  P.  L.,  v.  854. 

IL  Pathology : 

1.  Following  on  a  disease  and  produced  by 
it :  as,  secondary  fever  (q.v.). 

2.  Succeeding  the  first  local  symptoms,  and 
generally  constitutional :  as,  secondary  sy- 
philis. 


1>6il,  boy ;  pout,  jo"^! ;  cat,  9ell,  chorus,  9hln,  bench ;  go,  gem ;  thin,  this ;  sin,  as ;  expect,  Xenophon,  e^ist.    ph  =  £ 
-clan,  -tian  =  shan.   -tion.  -sion  =  shun;  -{ioUt  -gion  —  zhiin.   -clous,  -tious,  -sious  =  shus.   -ble,  -die,  &c  =  bel,  d^ 
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seconde— secretariat 


B.  As  substantive : 

1.  A  delegate  or  deputy ;  one  who  acts  by 
deputation  oi"  delegated  autliority;  one  who 
acts  in  subordination  to  another. 

■*  Old  EBcnhifl. 
Though  Qrat  in  qnestioii,  Ib  thy  secondary." 

Shaketp. :  Mea»ure/or  .l/ctuu'o,  L  1. 

*2.  (See  extract.) 

"He  [Barclay}  sometimes  has  a  stroke  of  humour; 
M  In  the  followiug  atauza.  where  he  wishes  tu  take  on 
bOHTd  the  eight  secondaries,  or  miuor  canouu,  of  bis 
oolite."—  Wartou  :  Hist.  Sng.  Poetry,  iL  2*2. 

3.  An  officer  of  the  City  of  London  whoso 
duties  arise  out  of  those  devolving  upon  the 
•heriffs  in  connection  with  the  adniijiisti^tion 
of  justice,  and  the  election  of  corporate  offi- 
oers  and  members  of  Parliament.  The  Secon- 
dary presides  in  his  own  court  for  the  hearing 
of  comi>en»ation  cases,  assessment  of  damages 
in  breach  of  promise  actions,  and  the  like, 
where  judgment  has  gone  by  default,  die 

4.  One  of  the  featherg  growing  on  th«  second 
¥oue  of  a  bird's  wing. 

6.  A  secondary  circle  (q.T.). 
C.  A  secondary  planet  (q.T.). 
T  Secondary  qualities  of  bodies : 
Physics :  Those  qualities  which  are  not  in- 
separable from  bodies ;  as,  colour,  taste,  &c. 

secondary-alcohol, «. 

Chem. :  An  alcohol  in  which  the  carbon 
atom,  united  to  hydroxyl;  is  combined  with 
only  one  atom  of  hydrogen. 

secondary-amides  and  amines,  5.  pi. 

Cliem. :  Compounds  derived  from  a  single  or 
multiple  molecule  of  ammonia  by  replacing 
two-titirds  of  the  typical  hydrogen  by  acid 
and  basylous  radicals  respectively. 

secondary-amputation,  & 

Surg. ;  Amputation  of  a  limb,  &c.,  deferred 
till  the  immediate  effects  of  the  injury  upon 
the  constitution  have  passed  away. 

secondary  -  battery,    •.      [Stoeaoe- 

BATTBRY.] 

secondary-circle,  a. 

Geom.  &  Astron.  :  A  great  circle  passing 
through  the  poles  of  another  great  circle  per- 
pendicular to  its  plane. 

secondary-coil,  s. 

Elect. :  The  outer  portion  of  an  induction 
eoil  (q.v.)  in  which  the  secondary  currents 
are  induced.  It  ia  usually  of  fine  wire,  and 
of  great  length. 

secondary-colours, «.  pi.  Colours  pro- 
duced by  the  union  in  equal  proportions  of 
primary  colours ;  thus,  blue  and  yellow  pro- 
duce green,  blue  and  red  violet,  Slc. 

secondary-conveyances,  s.  pL 
Law.  :  Derivative  conveyances  (q.v.) 
secondary-cortex,  s. 

Bot. :  The  poi-tions  of  the  cortex  which  are 
formed  fresh  in  any  particular  year. 

secondary-creditor,  s, 

S&)ts  Law :  A  term  used  in  contradistinction 
to  catholic  creditor,  or  one  whose  debt  is 
secured  over  seveml  subjects,  or  over  the 
whole  subjects  belonging  to  his  debtor. 

secondary-crystal,  s.  A  crystal  de- 
rived from  one  of  the  primary  forms. 

secondary-current,  »- 

Elect.:  An  induced  current.  The  cuirent 
from  a  secondary-battery. 

secondary  embryo-sacs,  s.  pi. 

Bot. :  A  few  cells  of  larger  growth  than  the 
rest  in  the  endosperm  of  an  embryo  sac 

secondary-evidence,  s. 

Law:  Indirect  evidence  (q.v.), 
secondary-fever,  s. 

Pathol. :  A  term  used  specially  of  the  fever 
which  follows  the  first  attack  of  small-pox, 
particularly  of  the  confluent  kind.  It  gene- 
rally begin.s  about  the  eleventh  day  of  the  dis- 
ease, tlie  eighth  of  the  eruption,  and  is  often 
fatal,  or  leaves  permanent  consequences,  as 
blindness,  deafness,  or  lameness. 

secondary-formation,  s.  [Sgcondary- 

BOCKS.J 

secondary-group,  .«. 

Oeot. :  A  term  for  the  Secondary  rocks  re- 
commended by  the  International  Geologists' 
Congress,  held  at  Bologna,  in  1881. 


secondary-plane,  s. 

Crijstall. :  Any  plane  on  a  crystal  which  is 
not  one  of  the  primary  planes. 

secondary-planet,  a.    (Planbt.] 

secondary-rooks,  s.  pi. 

Geology : 

*  1.  All  sedimentary  and  fossiliferous  rocks, 
as  distinguished  from  the  primary  rocks  below 
[Primary]  and  the  Tertiary  alluviums  and 
diluviums  above. 

2.  An  extensive  series  of  stratified  rocks, 
having  certain  characters  in  common  distin- 
guishing them  fiom  tlie  primary  rocks  be- 
neath and  the  Tertiary  above  them.  Lyell 
divides  the  Secondary  rocks  into  the  Trias, 
the  Lias,  the  Oolite,  and  the  Cretaceous; 
Seeley  into  the  Trias,  the  Lias,  the  Pelolithic, 
the  Psammolithic,  and  the  Cretaceous ;  and 
Etheridge  into  the  Triassic,  the  Jurassic,  and 
the  Creteceous.  In  many  places  the  palaeozoic 
strata  had  been  fractured,  contorted,  and  even 
thrown  into  a  vertical  position  before  the 
Secondary  rocks  began  to  be  deposited.  There 
is  a  break  between  the  end  of  the  Primary 
[Palaeozoic]  rocks  and  the  commencement  of 
the  Secondary  strata.  Though  most  of  the 
latter  seem  conformable  to  each  other,  yet 
the  considerable  alterations  ever  and  anon 
occurring  in  the  character  of  the  fossil  re- 
mains suggest  the  existence  of  breaks  not 
stratigraphically  visible.  Thus  there  is  no 
visible  uu  conform  ability  in  the  Lias,  yet  only 
five  per  cent,  of  the  fossils  pass  from  the 
Middle  to  the  Upper  Lias.  During;  the  depo- 
sition of  the  Secondary  rocks  the  geographical 
features  of  the  northern  hemisphere  were 
again  and  again  modified.  Prom  the  Lias  to 
the  Chalk  there  seems  to  have  been  a  series  of 
large  tropical  islands,  drained  by  considerable 
rivers,  with  a  vegetation  of  Cycads,  Reeds, 
and  Conifers.  Giant  reptiles  were  the  domi- 
nant vertebrates.  Specially  in  the  time  of  the 
Wealden  was  there  in  the  S.E.  of  England  a 
river  draining  a  large  area.  A  great  break 
occurs  between  the  Secondary  and  the  Ter- 
tiary. Murchison  says  that  gold  is  generally 
absent  from  Secondary  rocks.    [Mesozuic.] 

secondary  -  roots,  s  pi.  [Lateral- 
boots.] 

secondary-stems,  s.  pi 

Bot. :  The  ramifications  of  a  stem  ;  branches. 

secondary-Strata,  s.  pi.  [Secondary- 
rocks.] 

secondary-tints,  s.  pi. 

Paint. :  Tints  of  a  subdued  kind,  such  as 
grays,  &c. 

secondary-tone,  s. 

Music. :  The  same  as  Harmonic  (q.v.). 
secondary-use,  *.    [Use,  ».j 

se-conde',  s.  [Fr.]  A  thrust  and  parry  in 
'fencing,  and  a  corresponding  position  of  the 
body. 

sec'-ond-er,  «.     [Bug.  second,  v.  ;  -«r.]     One 

who  seconds ;  one  who  supports  what  another 
does,  affirms,  or  proposes. 

"  His  propoaer  and  seconder  will  conduct  him  to  the 
ehB.a."— Daily  Telegraph,  Jan.  12,  1886. 


sec'-ondrine. 


[Secundine.] 


sec'-ond-l^,  adv.    [Eng.  second^  a. ;  -ly."]    In 
the  second  place. 

"  Firat,  beuiiuse  God  has  protnlaed  it;  saeondly,  he- 
caofle  he  U  able  to  perform  it.'—Bunyan:  Pilgrim's 
Progress,  pt.  it 


seo'-ond^, 


il.    [Second,  a.  B.  L  4.] 


seconds-pendulum,  s.  A  pendulum 
which  makes  one  oscillation  per  second. 

*se-codn',  '^se-godn', «.  ^p.  segundo.]  The 
same  as  Seconde  (q.v.). 

"  A  thruBt  in  segaon  quite  through  hlfl  left  ride." 
—Sheridan  :  School  for  Scandal,  v.  2. 

*  secre,  s.    [Secret.] 

se'-cre-9^,  *se-cre-ole,  ».    [Bng.  secre(t); 
■cy-] 

1,  A  state  of  being  secret  or  hidden ;  con- 
cealment from  the  observation  or  notice  of 
others  not  concerned ;  a  secret  manner  or 
mode  of  proceeding. 

'■  Whom  the  king  hath  In  secrecy  long  married." 
Shakesp. :  Henry  VIII.,  iii.  % 

*  2.  Solitude,  retirement,  seclusion, 
"Thou  in  thy  «ecrpc//  .  .  ,  seek'st  not 
Social  comuiunlcation."    Milton:  P.  L„  vlIL  427. 


3.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  secretive; 
the  haHt  of  keepmg  secrets ;  forbearance  <h 
disclosL  -e  or  discovery  ;  discretion. 

"  All  t.ie  officers  of  hia  mint  were  sworn  to  seavcy' 
—Smith  :   iVeuUhqf  Nation*,  bk.  v.,  ch.  iii. 

*  4.  A  secret.    (S/iakesp. :  Lucrece.  101.) 

*  secrenesse,  s.     [Mid.   Eng.  secre;   -ness.} 
Secrecy.     {Chaucer:  C.  T.,  5,192.) 

se'-cret,  *  se~crete,  *  se-crette,  a.  &  a, 

[Fr.  secrett  from  Lat.  secretus  =  secret,  prop. 
pa.  par.  of  secerno  =  to  separate,  to  set  apart 
[Secern]  ;  Sp.  &  Port,  secreto ;  Ital.  secreto, 
segreto.] 
A*  As  adjective : 

1.  Concealed  from  the  knowledge  of  all 
except  the  peraou  or  pei'sons  concerned  ;  pri- 
vate, hidden. 

"  I  hare  towards  heaveu  brenthed  a  secret  tow.' 

Shakotp. :  MerchaiU  of  Venice,  ill.  \. 

2.  Kept  back  from  general  knowledge  et 
observation ;  not  revealed  ;  hidden. 

"  The  secret  things  belong  uuto  the  Lord  oar  Q^i." 
— Betu,  xxix.  29. 

*  3.  Being  in  retirement  or  seclusion ;  ••- 
eluded,  private,  retired. 

*  There  secret  in  her  aappbire  cell 
He  with  the  liaiit  wout  to  dwelL" 

FenCon.    iTo4d.t 

4.  Occult,  mysterious;  not  apparent;  nofc 
seen. 

"  Wliereon  the  atiirs  in  aeargt  influence  comment.* 
Shakesp. :  Sonnet  U. 

*  5.  Keeping  secrets  ;  secretive,  discreet ; 
not  apt  or  given  to  blab  or  betray  contidence ; 
reserved,  silent. 

"  I  can  be  eecret  aa  a  dumb  man.  * 

Shakesp. :  Much  Ado  About  Nothing.  1. 1. 

•  6.  Affording  privacy  ;  retired,  secluded, 
private.    (^Milton:  P.  L.,  i.  7.) 

7.  Privy;    not  proper  or  fit  to  be  seen; 
private.    (1  Sainuel,  v.  9.) 
B,  As  substantive : 
L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Something  carefully  or  studiously  kepi 
back,  hidden,  or  concealed ;  a  thing  kept  back 
from  general  knowledge,  and  not  to  be  re- 
vealed. 

"  Secrets  with  girls,  like  loaded  gxaa  with  boya. 
Are  u«7er  valued  till  they  make  a  iioiae." 

Crabbe  :  Tales  of  the  Hall,  li. 

2.  Something  not  revealed,  discovered, 
known,  or  explained  ;  a  mystery. 

"  AU  blesfc-McrcW, 
All  your  unpubliBh'd  virtues  of  tbe  earth." 

Shakesp.  :  Lear,  iv.  4. 

•  3.  Secrecy. 

4.  (.Pi.):  The  secret  or  private  parts;  the 
parts  of  the  body  which  modesty  and  pro- 
priety require  to  be  concealed. 

IL  Roman  Ritual :  A  prayer  or  prayers  re* 
cited  by  the  celebrant  in  a  low  tone  of  voice, 
audible  only  to  himself,  immediately  after  tlie 
Orate,  Fratres. 

"These  words  [Per  omnia  asecula  sieculorum] form 
the  coucluaion  of  the  Secret.  Tlie  priest  here  ele- 
vates his  voice  at  Low  Mass,  and  at  High  Mass  en^. 
ploys  a  chant  in  their  recitation  in  order  to  fix  the 
attention  of  the  people,  and  to  invite  them  to  unite 
their  ptayera  with  hia."— Rock :  Hierurgia,  p,  80. 

1"  (X)  Discipline  of  the  secret :  [DisciPLrNE, 

«.  1  (1)]. 

(2)  In  secret :  Secretly ;  in  secrecy  or  privacy; 
privately.    (Prov.  ix.  17.) 

•  secret-false,  a.  Faithless  in  secret ; 
secretly  false ;  tieacherous. 

secret-society,  s.  a  society,  probably 
for  illegal  paiposes,  whose  operations  are 
conducted  in  secret,  those  initiated  into  it 
being  bound  down  .by  solemn  oath  not  to 
reveal  what  takes  place,  and  feeling  their  lives 
in  danger  if  they  do.  Example,  the  AssasRins. 
[Assassin,  I.  l.J 

*  se'-cret,  v.t.    [Secret,  a.]    To  keep  secret 
or  private. 

"  Great  care  Is  to  be  used  of  the  clerka  of  the  coun- 
cil, for  the  secreting ot  their  consul tationa." — Bacon: 
Advice  to  ViUiers. 

*  se'-cr^t-age  (age  as  ig),  «.    [Eng.  secre(f) ; 
-age.] 

Furriery :  The  act  or  process  of  secreting 
(q.v.). 

sec-re-tar'-i-al,  *  sec-re-tar'-i-an,  a. 

[Eng.  secretary;  -al.]     Pertaining  or  relating 
to  a  secretary ;  befitting  a  secretary. 

"  The  allowance  for  gpcretarlvU  •isaistance."— PaU 
MaU  Gazette,,  July  30,  1684. 

sec-re-tar'-i-at,  sec-re -tar'-i-ate.  «. 

[Fr.  secretarial.  1 


f&te,  f&t,  fare,  amidst,  what,  f&ll,  father ;  we,  wot,  here,  camel,  hor,  there ;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;  go,  pot* 
Qr»  wore,  wol£^  worl£,  who,  son;  mute.  cuh.  cure,  unite,  cur.  rule,  full;  try,  Syrian,    sb,  oe  =  e;  ey  =  a;  qu  =  l£W« 


secretariship— sectarian. 
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L  The  office  of  a  secretary;  secretaryship. 
8.  The    place  or  otfice  where  a   secretary 
traiisacta  business,  keeps  his  papers,  &c. 

•  sSc'-re-t^r-i-sliip,  s.    [Secretaryship.] 

8©c'-re-tafcr-^,  *  sec-re-tar-ye,  s.  [Fr. 
Kcritaire,  from  Low  Lat.  secretaritis  —  a  con- 
fidential officer,  from  Lat.  secreUis  =  secret 
(q.v.) ;  Sp.  &  Port  secretario ;  Ital.  secretario, 
aegretario.] 

L  Ordiiiary  Language : 

*1.  Oue  who  is  entrnsted  with  or  who  keeps 
•ocrets ;  a  confidant. 

"  A  faithful  aocr^taru  to  her  sex'i  tolblea."— Aalefoh. 
iWebater.) 

2.  A  person  employed  by  a  public  company, 
an  association,  or  publiii  body,  or  an  indi- 

■  Tldual  to  attend  to  correspondence,  draw  up 
reports,  &c.  ;  oue  who  transacts  another^a 
business,  correspondence,  or  otUer  matters 
requiring  writing. 

"  OftU  Oardlasr  to  m«.  my  new  lecr^ary," 

Shaketp. :  Henry  VIII.,  11  1. 

3.  A  piece  of  furniture  fitted  with  con- 
Teniences  fur  writing  and  for  keeping  papers. 
(In  this  sense  a  corrupt,  of  escritoire.) 

IL  Technically: 

1.  Polil. :  An  officer  of  state,  to  whom  fs 
witrusted  the  superintendence  and  manage- 
ment of  a  particular  department  of  the  govern- 
ment ;  as  Secretary  of  State,  The  Cabinet  of 
the  United  States  coutaius  six  Secretaries,  the 
advisers  of  the  President,  and  eacli  at  the  head 
of  some  great  department  of  the  Government. 
These  are:  The  Secretary  of  State,  who  is  in 
control  of  the  Department  of  Fureign  Aflfairs; 
the  Secretary  of  War,  having  supervision  over 
all  military  matters;  the  Secretary  of  the 
Navy,  similarly  controlling  naval  affairs;  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  the  chief  of  the 
Department  of  Finance;  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  in  control  of  all  matters  relating  to 
public  lands,  pensions,  education,  railroads, 
surreys,  census,  and  similar  interior  affairs; 
and  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  organized  in 
1889,  for  the  purpose  of  controlling  and  de- 
veloping the  extended  agricultural  interests  of 
the  country.  There  are  two  cabinet  officials,  the 
Poetmaster-Genenil  and  the  Attorney-General, 
not  designated  as  Secretaries.  In  the  British 
Government  there  are  five  Secretaries  of  State, 
via.,  those  for  the  Home,  Foreign,  Indian, 
Colonial,  and  War  Departments.  The  Secre- 
tary of  State  for  the  Home  Department  is 
responsible  for  the  management  of  the  internal 
affairs  of  the  kingdom,  as  the  administra- 
^on  of  justice,  the  maintenance  of  peace  and 
order  in  the  country,  the  supervision  of  prisons, 
police,  the  inspection  of  schools,  factories, 
mines,  &c.  The" duties  of  the  other  Secretaries 
of  State  are  indicated  Ly  their  official  titles. 
There  are  also  several  Under-Secretaries.  All 
Secretaries  of  State  are  members  of  the  Cabinet 

2.  Print. :  A  kind  of  script  type,  in  imitation 
of  engrossing  hand,  not  unlike  Konde  (q.v.). 

3.  Ornith. :  The  Secretary-bird  (q.v.). 

IT  Secretary  of  an  embassy  or  legation :  The 
principal  assistant  of  an  ambassador  or  envoy. 

secretary-bird,  s. 

Omith. :  Serpentarius  secretarius,  from  South 
Africa,  a  bird  protected  by  the  native  and 
English  authorities  for  the  service  it  renders 
in  destroying  venomous  serpents,  which  it 
kills  by  blows  from  its  powerful  feet  and 
bill,  though  occasionally  the  serpent  succeeds 
to  inflicting  mortal 
injury  on  his  foe. 
Layard  asserts 
{Birds  0/ South  Afri- 
ca) that  although 
this  bird  can  inflict 
severe  wounds  with 
its  feet,  the  legs  are 
30  brivtle  that  they 
will  snap  if  it  is 
suddenly  started 
into  a  quick  run. 
The  Secretary-bird 
stands  about  four 
feet  high  ;  upper 
surface  grayish- 
blue,  shaded  with 
reddish-brown  on  wing-coverts ;  throat  white, 
thighs  black,  tail  feathers  very  long,  black  at 
base  paling  into  gi'ay,  tipped  with  white  ;  two 
long  central  feathers  blnish-gray  tipped  with 
black  and  white.  Crest  of  ten  feathers  black 
or  gray,  tipped  with  black,  arranged  in  pairs, 
and  eirectile  at  will.  From  the  fancied  re- 
semblance of  this  crest  to  a  pen  behind   a 


SECRETARY-BI RD. 


clerk's  ear,  the  bird  derived  its  specific  Latin 
and  popular  English  name. 

setf-  re  -  tsir  ~f-  ship,  s.  [Eng.  secretary  ; 
-ship.]  The  office,  post,  or  position  of  a 
secretary. 

"  Mr,  Wotton  gave  his  secrataryihip,  and  Mr.  Ceoll 
got  it  of  hira."— Burnet :  Record*;  King  Edteartfa 
journal  (1549). 

s€ -Crete',  v.t.  [Lat  secretus,  pa.  par.  of 
secerno  =  to  separate,  to  secern  (q.v.).] 

1.  Ord.  Lang.  :  To  conceal,  to  hide ;  to  re- 
move or  keep  from  the  knowledge  or  observa- 
tion of  others. 

"A  secondary  senae  which  hides  aiid  tecrgtea  It.' — 
Witrburton :  Divine  Legation,  bk.  ri.,  §  S. 

2.  Physiol. ;  To  sepamte  from  the  blood, 
from  the  sap,  Ac. ;  to  secern.  Used  some- 
times so  as  to  exclude,  at  others  so  as  to  in- 
clude, excretion.    [Srcbbtion.] 

*  s6-crete',  (^  [Seorbtb,  v.  ]  Separate,  dis- 
tinct, 

"Tber  vuppose  ,tvo  «thor  dirine  hjpMt&aM  supe- 
rlour  tnereuuto,  which  were  perfectly  secrete  from 
mtkttt)r."~Cudw9rth:  Intell.  System,  bk.  1.,  ch.  ir. 

sS-cref-ing,  pr.  par.,  a,,  &  «.    [Secrbtb,  v.\ 

A.  As  pr.  par. :  (See  the  verb). 

B.  As  ad],:  Performing  the  process  of 
secretion ;  secretory  :  as,  secreting  glands. 

C.  As  subst,  :  A  process  by  which  the  hairs 
of  hare  and  rabbit  skins  are  rendered  fit  for 
felting.  The  skin  is  laid  upon  a  table,  and 
the  hair  side  brushed  with  a  solution  of  mer- 
cury, 32  ;  aquafortis,  500  ;  water,  300.  The 
skins  are  then  stoved,  causing  the  retraction 
and  curling  of  the  hairs. 

secreting-apparatns,  s. 

Anat.  :  A  simple  membrane,  supporting  a 
layer  of  secreting  cells  on  one  of  the  surfaces 
while  freely  ramified  blood-vessels  are  spread 
'  over  the  other.  To  increase  the  secreting  sur- 
face the  membrane  may  rise  into  a  fold, 
fringes,  or  other  projection,  or,  retiring,  may 
form  a  recess. 

secreting-glands,  •.  pi.     [Glaxd,  «. 

^(4).] 
secreting-organs,  c  pi, 

Bot. :  Reservoirs  or  receptacle*  for  secre- 
tions. These  are  glands,  laticiferous  tissue, 
receptacles,  or  reservoirs,  aa  the  turpentine 
reservoirs  in  the  Coniferse. 

Se-cre'-tlon,  s,  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  seeretuSt  ps. 
par.  of  secerno.]    [Sbcretb,  v.] 

1.  Physiol. :  A  process  in  an  organized  body 
by  which  various  matters  derived  from  the 
organism  are  collected  and  discharged  at  par- 
ticular parts  that  they  may  be  further  em- 
ployed for  special  purpose  in  the  system,  as 
the  saliva  and  the  ga.sitric-juice,  or  to  be 
simply  eliminated  as  redundant  material  or 
waste  product,  as  perspiration  and  urine. 
The  latter  are  generally  called  excretions 
(q.v.).  The  chief  agents  in  secretion  are  the 
blood  and  nucleated  cells. 

2.  Bot.  &  yegetable  Physiol. :  Any  organic 
but  unorganized  substance  produced  in  the 
interior  of  plants.  They  are  chiefly  amyla- 
ceous or  saccharine,  and  are  deposited  in 
cellular  tissue. 

3.  The  matter  secreted,  as  mucus,  per- 
spirable matter,  &c. 

t  se-cre'-tion-g-l,  a.    [Eng.  secretionaZ.  ]    Of, 
belonging  to,   or   connected  with    secretion 
(q-v.). 
secretional  diseases,  «.  pL 

Vegetable  Poihol. :  The  name  sometimes  given 
to  the  transformation  of  cellulose  into  gum, 
resin,  manna,  &c.  This  is  notreally  a  morbid 
process,  but  in  some  cases  is  an  evidence  of 
vigorous  growth. 

*  se'-cret-ist,  s.  [Eng.  secret;  -ist.]  A  dealer 
in  secrets.    (Boyle :  Works,  i.  315.) 

*  se-cre-tf-tions,  «-.  [Secrete,  v.]  Parted 
by  secretion. 

"  They  have  a  almilitnde  or  contrariety  to  the  tecre- 
titiotis  humours  iu  tuale  and  (luality. ' —Floj/er :  On 
the  Humours. 

se-cre'-tive»  d,.    [Eng.  8ecrei(e) ;  -ive.] 

1,  Given  to  secrecy  ;  apt  or  given  to  keep 
secrets. 

"Somewhat  sultea  and  secretive  in  their  ways."— 
—Buwh-y  Smart .  Struck  Dovm.  ch.  xL 

2.  Promoting  or  causing  secretion ;  pertain- 
ing to  secretion ;  secretary. 


se-cre'-ttve-ness.  s.    'Eng,  secretive;  -ness.\ 
L  Ord.  Lang. :  The  quality  or  state  of  bein^ 
secretive;  disposition  to  conceal. 

2.  Phrenol.  :  In  the  system  of  Spurzheim, 
and  latterly  also  of  Combe,  the  seventh  in 
order  of  those  Atfet;tive  Faculties  called  Pro- 
pensities. It  is  the  organ  which  produces 
the  tendency  to  secrecy  in  thoughts,  woi-ds, 
intentions,  &c.  It  is  an  essential  element  in 
prudence,  on  the  one  hand,  and  in  deceiti 
cunning,  and  hypocrisy  on  tiie  other. 

SO'-crSt-lj^,  adv.    [Eng.  secret ;  -ly.\ 

1,  In  a  secret  manner ;  privately,  privily, 
not  openly ;  without  the  knowledge  of  others. 

"  An  Engllabnian  wUI  do  you  a  piece  of  servica 
tecretly,  nnd  be  distressed  with  the  expreasioits  of  yovr 
ETAtttude." — Knox:  JSuays,  "So.  44. 

2.  Inwai*dly ;  not  apparently  or  openly ;  in 
one's  heart. 

**  Tet  secretly  thefr  hoste  did  on  thenn  lowre." 

Spenser:  F.  Q.,  111.  Ix.  l». 

se'-oret-nSss*  *  se-cret-nes,  *  se-cret- 
nesse,  «.    [Eng.  secret;  -ne3s.\ 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  secret, 
hidden,  or  concealed ;  secrecy,  privacy. 

"That  I  haue  shewed  rou  in  (ecroenM,  preach  ito« 
th«  tope  of  the  houBo." — Barnes:  Workcs,  p.  291. 

•2.  The  quality  of  being  secretive;  aeore- 
tiveness. 

"  I  could  muster  up 
My  E^aut*  aud  my  witches  to, 
Whrch  are  vast  oouatancy  and  secretneu." 

Donne.    {ToM.) 

*  3.  A  secret. 

"Tbre  or  foure  that  kaewe  the  secretness  o(  hta 
myude." — Bemars  :  /Voiuorf ;  Cronyole,  voL  1.,  oh. 
xxix. 

sS-cre'-tor-Jr,  •  se-cre-tor-le,  a.  [En& 
8ecret(e);  -ory.]  Performing  the  oflBce  of  se- 
cretion ;  secreting. 

"  They  give  the  blood  time  to  separate  through  tba 
capillary  vessels  into  the  secretory,  which  aiterwajda 
exonerate  theinselvea  into  one  duct."— Ray :  On  tks 
Creation,  pb.  U. 

sect  (I),  secte,  s.  [Fr.  secte=  a  sect  or  fko- 
tion,  a  rout  or  troup,  a  company  of  one  (moat 
commonly  bad)  opinion  (Cotgrave),  fiom  Low 
Lat.  secto  =  a  set  of  people,  a  suite  .  .  .  a  suit 
of  clothes,  a  suit  at  law,  from  Lat.  scc(a  =  a 
party,  a  faction,  a  sect,  lit.  =  a  follower,  from 
sequor  (pa,  par.  secutus)  =  to  follow ;  Sp.  secta; 
Port,  secta,  sieta;  Ital.  setta.  Not  connected 
to  any  way  with  Lat.  seco  =  to  cut.] 

1,  A  body  or  number  of  persons  following 
some  particular  teacher  or  leader,  or  united  in 
some  settled  tenets,  chiefly  in  philosophy  or 
religion,  but  constituting  a  distinct  party  by 
holding  sentiments  different  to  thosn  oJ  s 
school ;  a  denomination ;  especially  applied 
to  a  religious  denomination. 
"Thiinewewcreof  Lollardie."   Qower:0.  A.  (Prol.( 

U  The  number  of  religious  sects  or  denomi- 
nations having  registered  places  of  worship  in 
England  and  Wales  in  1885  was  nominally 
223  ;  but  some  are  not  really  separate  sects, 
and  some  are  registered  more  than  once  under 
distinct  names. 

*  2.  A  section  of  the  community  ;  a  por^, 
a  (action. 

"  When  sects  and  factions  were  newly  bom." 

Shakesp. :  Timon  of  Athens^  IIL  ft 

*  3.  A  class,  an  order,  a  rank. 

"  Him  lacked  nought  that  lungetb  to  a  king. 
As  of  the  tecte  of  which  that  he  was  borue." 

Chaucer:  C.  T.,  X0,3M. 

*  4.  A  profession.    {Burton.) 

*  sect-master,  s.    The  leader  of  a  sect. 

"A  blind  company  will  follow  a  blind  Mrf.matfflr." 
— 8.  Ward :  Sermons,  p.  16. 

*  sect  (2),  s.  [Lat.  sectus,  pa.  par.  of  seco  =  t© 
cut.]    A  cutting,  a  scion. 

"Of  our  unbitted  lusts,  I  take  this  that  you  call 
love  to  be  a  sect  or  clan.' —Sha/cesp. :  Othello,  i.  3. 

*  sect  (3),  s.  [See  def.]  A  corruption  of  sex 
(q.v.).    {VvXgar.) 

"  3o  is  all  her  sect :  an  they  be  once  in  a  calm  tfaej 
are  sick."— SAofteap.  .■  2  Henry  IV..  il  4. 

sec-tar'-i-an,  a.  &  &    [Sect  (1),  s.\ 

A.  As  adj.  :  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  sect  or 
sects  ;  strongly  or  bigotedly  devoted  to  the 
tenets  and  interests  of  a  particular  sect  or 
religions  denomination ;  characterized  by 
bigoted  devotion  to  a  particular  sect  or  reli- 
gious denomination  ;  peculiar  to  a  sect.  (Dry- 
den:  Hind  £  Panther,  in.  739.) 

B,  As  subst. :  A  member  or  adherent  of  a 
particular  sect,  school,  or  religious  denomin»- 
tiou. 


b62l,  b^ ;  p6^t,  jd^l ;  cat,  ^ell,  chorus,  fhin,  ben^li ;  go,  gem ;  thin,  this ;  sin,  a^ ;  expect.  Xenophon,  e^st.   -ttg, 
-dan.  -tian  =  sban.    -tion,  -sion  =  shiin ;  -^on.  '§ion  ^  zhun.    -oions.  -tious,  -sions  =  shiis.   -ble,  -die,  &c  =  bel,  d^l* 
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Beo-tar'-X-an-i^m,  s.  [Eng.  sectarian ;  -ism.] 
Tlie  quality  or  slate  of  being  a  sectarian  ; 
theprinciplesofReclnriaiis;  devoted  adherence 
to  a  pailitrular  sect,  scliuol,  or  religious  de* 
somiiiHtioii ;  bigoted  or  partisan  zeal  for  a 
particular  sect, 

•  Sec-tar'-i-an-izo,  u.(.  [Eng.  tectarian; 
-ize.]  To  make  sectarian  ;  to  imbue  with 
sectiiriaii  feelings  or  principles. 

"  His  feeling  was  to  wideu  and  nntioDnllse  the 
Chur<jli  mLlier  than  narrow  and  iectui-ianue  iL" — 
Daili/  TeUyniph,  Nov.  25,  1385. 

•  Sec'-tar-ism,  5.  [Eng.  sectar{y);  -ism.]  Tlie 
same  as  SEcfAEiANisM  (q.v.). 

"Notliins  hath  ?nnre  marks  of  schism  iind  aectar^rm 
thai)  tliU  prealjyteiiau  viay."—Jiing  Vhurie$:  £Uain 
Basil  ike, 

•  Soc'-tar-ist,  s.  [Eng.  sectar(y);  -ist]  A 
Bectnry,  a  sei^tatiiin.. 

"  Miltnn  was  certainly  of  that  profeMlon  or  general 
principle  ou  ubicli  all  sectaiitts  agree." — Wurton: 
JUiUoH,  sou.  xiv.    (Note.) 

•  scc'-tar-y,  s.  [Fr.  sedaire,  from  secte  =  a 
sect.]  *[Sect(1).] 

1.  A  follower,  a  pupil. 

"  Hnw  long  have  you  been  a  leefar^  aetrononilcal  t " 
—^laketp. :  Lear,  i.  2. 

2.  One  who  belongs  to  a  sect  or  religious 
denomination,  especially  one  wlio  s^pamtes 
from  an  estalilished  church  or  from  the  pre- 
vailing denomination  of  Christians;  a  sec- 
tarian. 

"  ITie  anabaptists,  and  seTinratiftta  and  sertnrSeM .  .  . 
whose  tenets  are  full  of  sctiism,  and  iuuuusisteut  with 
uiouarcliy." — Uavon, 

•  sec-ta'-tdr,  *  sec-ta-tour,  s.  [Lat.  seo- 
tator.]    A  follower,  a  disciple,  an^adheient^ 

"Hereof  the  wiser  sort  and  the  best  learned  philo- 
sophers were  not  ignorant,  na  Cicero  wituessieth, 
gallieriii^  the  oijiuion  of  Aristotle  imd  Ills  iCk-tuforc' 
—Ualeiyh  :  Hist,  IVorld,  bk,  1.,  cU.  i. 

Sec'-tile,  a.  [Lat.  sectilis,  from  sectus,  pa.  par. 
of  seco  =  to  cut.]    Capable  of  being  cut. 

"Talc.  mica,  and  steatite  yield  quietly  to  the  knife, 
and  aic  tlieiice  nnid  to  be  8evlUe."—i'ugii :  Handbook  cf 
Geul.  TeriHB.  p.  luL 

tsSc-til'-i-ty,  s.  [Eng.  Mc(i7(f) ;  -''2/-]  The 
property  of  being  easily  cut.    Qtossiter.) 

Bec-tl-o- (t  as  sh),  j^ire/.  [Section.]  Sectional. 

sectlo-planography,  s. 

Civil  Eng.:  A  muthod  of  laying  down  the 
sections  of  engineering,  as  railways,  &.c.  It 
is  pivpju'ed  by  using  the  line  of  din-ction  laid 
down  on  the  i)lan  as  a  datum-line,  the  cnt- 
tin-^a  being  plotted  {)n  the  upper  part  ami  the 
embanUments  on  the  lower  purt  of  the  line. 

Sec'-tlon,  s.    [Fr.,  froni  Lat.  seetionum,  aeeus- 
of  sections,  cutting,  fiom  sect\is,  pa.  par.  of 
$eco  =  to  cut ;  Sp.  seccton;  ItaL  sezione,] 
L  Ordinary  Lang^tage : 

1.  Tlie  act  of  cutting  or  dividing ;  separa- 
tion by  cutting. 

2.  That  which  is  cut  off  or  separated  from 
tlie  rest ;  a  pait,  a  division,  a  [tortion  :  specif., 

(1)  A  distinct  part  or  portion ;  a  division,  a 
class. 

(2)  A  distinct  part  or  portion  of  a  book  or 
■writing  ;  a  division  or  siili-division  uf  a  chap- 
ter ;  a  paragraph ;  a  division  of  a  statute  or 
otlier  wiiting.  Hence  often  applied  to  the 
eign  $,  used  to  denote  such  a  division  or  sub- 
division. 

"Through  which  I  Bhnll  mn  in  as  mrtiiy  uTerol 
Clik|)U:i's  or  8KC£toiis."—Wotton  :  Ueinnins,  p.  74. 

(3)  A  distinct  part  or  portion  of  a  country, 
peiipie,  coniiuunity,  class,  or  the  like  ;  a  class, 
a  division. 

"  Having  alienated  one  great  tection  nf  Christ«Tidoni 
by  peraecutinL'  the  HiigMciiots.  be  ali'iiated  anotlier 
"by  inuultiDg  the  Holy  Srd^"—Ma4:aiUay :  liisU  Eng., 
cli.  ix. 

(4)  In  the  United  States,  one  of  the  portions 
of  a  sqn.ire  of  040  acres,  or  one  square  mile 
each,  into  which  thn  puUlic  lands  are  divided. 
Each  section  is  divided  by  east  and  west  and 
by  noith  and  south  lines,  one  mile  flistant 
lioin  each  other,  into  squares  of  a  mile  on 
each  side.  The  sections  in  each  town.ship  are 
nuniliered.  Sei-tions  are  sointimessuli-divided 
into  half- .sec tinns,  quarter-sections,  and  even 
into  eighths  of  a  section. 

3.  A  vertical  plan  of  the  interior  of  a  build- 
ing, of  a  piece  of  country,  of  a  mine,  or  of 
any  struclure,  natural  or  artificial,  showing  it 
as  it  would  appear  upon  an  upright  plane 
cutting  through  it.  In  buildings,  sections 
show  the  thicknesses  of  the  walla,  ceilings, 


floors,  the  heights  of  rooms  and  of  doors  and 
windows,  and  tlie  forms  of  the  ceilings, 
whether  flat,  coved,  or  vaulted.  Sections 
are  longitudinal,  transverse,  vertical,  hori- 
zontal, oblique,  central,  lateral,  &c.,  according 
to  position  and  direction. 
n.  TecJinimlly: 

1.  Geol. :  The  representation  of  an  imaginary 
cutting,  geneniUy  veitical,  throngh  a  certain 
number  of  beds.  Sections  are  so  essential  to 
a  right  comprehen.sion  of  the  dip,  the  stiiUe, 
and  the  mutual  relatiims  of  strata,  that  tliey 
abound  in  geoloj^icjil  books. 

2.  Maxh. :  A  detachable  portion  of  a  machine 
or  instrument  when  made  up  of  a  number  of 
parts.    {Am&r.) 

3.  Microscopy :  A  thin  slice  of  any  organic 
or  inorgunic  substance  cut  off  for  microscopic 
examination.  Sections  are  named  according 
to  tlie  direction  in  which  they  are  taken,  as 
longitudinal,  transverse,  &c.  They  are  also 
described  specifically,  as  anatoniicixl,  or  min- 
eralogical  sections. 

4.  Mil. :  Half  a  platoon  of  infantry. 

5.  A/iisic:  A  part  of  a  movement,  consist- 
ing of  one  or  more  phrases. 

6.  Surveying:  A  view  showing  the  inequal- 
ities of  the  ground  in  refereucti  to  a  base-line 
or  line  of  constiuctiuu. 

^  Conic  sect  imis :  [CoNlcl,  '~ 

section-beam,  m. 

Warping^  dtc. :  A  roller  which  receives  the 
yarn  from  tlie  spools,  either  for  tiie  <iressing- 
machiue  or  for  the  loom.    [WABPiNa.l 

sec'-tlon-al,  a.    [Eng.  section ;  -al.] 

1.  Of  or  pertiiining  toa  section  or  distinct 
part  or  division  of  a  larger  body  or  territory. 

2.  Composed  of  or  made  up  in  seutious  or 
independent  paits. 

sectional-boat,  s.  A  boat  made  up  in 
several  independent  sections,  or,  in  fact,  sev- 
eral boats  jointed  together  at  tlieir  ends,  so  as 
to  confurtn  to  sudden  bends  in  the  cliannel, 
or  discimnected,  so  that  each  may  be  separ- 
ately conveyed  over  a  portage. 

sectional- dock,  5. 

Uydr.-eng. :  The  sectional  dock  is  intended 
to  lift  a  vessel  above  the  surface  of  the  water, 
in  order  that  its  bottom  may  he  cleaned.  It 
consists  of  a  series  of  caissons,  connected 
will]  a  platfonn,  which  is  introduced  below 
the  vessel,  and,  tlie  water  being  pumped  Irom 
these  caissons  by  means  of  steam-tMigines,  tlie 
vessel  is  raised  by  tlieir  flotation.  Tne  appar- 
atus is  towed  to  any  place  where  necessary. 

sectional  steam-boiler,  s. 

Steam :  A  boiler  built  up  of  portions  secured 
together  in  such  a  way  that  the  size  may  be 
increased  by  addition  uf  sections,  tlie  working 
capacity  being  the  sumx)f  the  whole,  and  tlie 
individuid  parts  being  separately  removable 
lor  repair  or  substitution  of  uew  pieces. 

sec'-tion-al-ism,  «.  (Eng.  tectional;  -ism.] 
The  having  regard  to  the  interests  of  a  section 
of  a  country  or  the  comuuuiity  rather  than 
tliose  uf  the  nation  at  huge. 

"  Let  a  statesman  propose  i<i  the  pflople  a  remedy  for 
one  of  the  eviU  uf  tlieir  jiriiKiib  constitntion  or  con< 
(liLiun.  Kuch  as  anctionaJiam  or  o^Kr-govttruiueut,"  — 
Scribner's  Magazine,  August.  1&8J,  p.  &U6. 

Sec-tion-Sl'-i-tjf',  s.  (Eng.  stctionaXi  -ity.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  sectional ;  sec- 
tionalism. 

sSc'-tion-al-l^,  adv.  [Eng.  sectional;  -ly.] 
In  a  sectio'nal  manner. 

*  Bec'-tion-ize,  v.t.  [Eng.  section;  -ize.]  To 
divide  or  lay  out  in  sections.    (.4nier.) 

*  sect'-ism,  s.  [Eng.  sect  (1) ;  -ism.]  Devo- 
tion to  a  sect ;  sectarianism. 

*  secf -ist,  s.  [Eng.  sect  (1) ;  -ist.]  One  de- 
voted to  a  particular  sect ;  a  sectarian. 

*  sec-ti-tin'-cle  (t  as  sh),  «.  [A  dimin.  from 
sect  (1).  j    A  petty  sect.    {J.  Martineau.) 

Sec'-tive,  a.  [Lat.  seetus,  pa.  par.  of  seco  =  to 
cut.]    The  same  as  Seci'jle  (q.v.). 

sec'-tor,  3.  [Lat.  =  a  cutter,  from  seetus,  pa. 
jiar.  of  seco  =  to  cut;  Fr.  secteur;  Sp.  sector; 
Ital.  settore.] 

1.  Astron. :  [Dip-sector,  Zenith-sector]. 

2,  Gearing :  A  sector-wheel  (q.v.X 


3.  Geom. ;  That  portion  of  the  area  of  a 
circle  included  between  two  radii  and  an  arc. 
The  area  of  a  sector  is  equal  to  the  produot 
of  the  arc  of  the  sector  by  half  of  the  radius. 
If  the  angle  at  the  centre  is  given,  the  lengtii 
of  the  arc  of  the  sectm-  may  be  found,  since  .it 
is  equal  to  n  multiplied  by  the  radius  into  the 
ratio  of  ISO"  to  the  number  of  degrees  of  the 
sector.  A  spherical  sector  or  the  sector  of  a 
sphere  is  a  volume  or  solid  that  may  be 
generated  by  revolving  a  sector  of  a  circle 
about  a  straight  line  drawn  through  thevei-tex 
of  the  sector  as  an  axis,  or  it  is  tlie  conic  solid 
whose  vertex  coincides  with  the  centre  of  the 
sphere,  and  whose  base  is  a  segment  of  the 
same  sphere. 

4.  Math.  Jt  Survey. :  A  mathematical  instru- 
inent  used  for  laying  down  plan.s,  measuring 
engles,  &c.  It  has  two  legs,  united  by  a  rule- 
juunt,  and  gi'aduated.  The  scales  put  upon 
SRctors  are  divided  into  single  and  double; 
the  former  has  a  line  with  inches  divided  into 
eightbs  or  tenths ;  a  second,  into  decimals 
containing  one  hundred  parts  ;  a  third,  into 
chords  ;  the  fourth  has  sines;  the  tilth,  tan- 
gents ;  the  sixth,  rhombs  ;  tlie  seventh  and 
eighth  have  latitudes,  hours,  &c.  The  double 
scale  contains  a  line  of  lines;  a  line  of  chords; 
third,  a  line  of  sines  ;  fourth,  tjingenls  to  46' ; 
fifth,  secants;  sixth,  bingents  al>ove  45'; 
seventh,  polygons.  In  surveying,  the  instru- 
ment is  mounted  on  a  leg  or  tripod,  and  the 
bob  depending  from  the  axis  of  the  lUie-juJut 
indicates  the  station  exactly. 

IT  Mp-sector:  [Dip,  «.]. 
sector-cylinder  steam-engine,  a 
Steam:  An  engine  whose  working- chamber 
is  a  sector  of  a  cylinder,  in  which  a  rect- 
angular pistim  oscillates  to  and  fro  like  a 
door  on  its  hinge.  'J he  axle  of  oscillatinn  is 
a  rorking-shalt  to  which  the  jiist-m  is  fixed; 
and  by  means  of  an  arm  projecting  from  one 
of  the  outer  ends  of  that  shaft  and  a  connect- 
ing-rod, motion  is  communicated  to  the  crank. 

sector-wheel,  s. 

Gearing : 

1,  A  wheel,  or  rolling  lever,  which  has  the 
shape  of  a  sector  of  a  circle.  It  is  used  as  a 
gear-wheel  in  machines  when  an  impulse  of 
moderate  length  is  required,  and  has  a  reci- 
procating rotary  iin)tion. 

2.  A  cog-wheel  whose  perimeter  is  formed 
of  sectors  of  varying  radii,  imparting  a  vari- 
able motion  to  a  wheel  uf  counterpart  form; 
a  variable  wheel 

sec'-tbr-al,  a.    [Eng.  sector;  -al]    Of  or  per- 
taining to  a  sector. 

sectoral-barometer,  s.  An  instru- 
ment in  which  the  height  of  the  mei-cunal 
column  is  found  by  the  angle  at  which  it  is 
necessary  to  incline  the  tube,  in  order  to 
bring  the  mei'cury  to  a  ccilain  mark  on  the 
instrument. 

sec-tor'-i-ail,  a.  to  s.  [Secfor.  (See  extract.}] 

A.  As  adj. ;  Cutting. 

"Id  most  Caruivora  one  molar  tooth  on  each  side 
of  both  Jaws  has  its  crowu  iiiudlHed  either  wholly  vr 
In  part,  lor  raavtiii^  upon  tha  oiipuuite  tootli,  ll..e  the 
blades  of  ■cissura,  in  express  relatiuii  to  the  divisiou 
of  flesh  :  wlieuce  Cuvier  has  apiilied  to  this  tvoth  ihe 
Uiinie  of  dent  cnrnttMitiva.  wliich  I  liave  rendered  d««M 
aectoriiii,  tectorial,  or  scissor-tooth."— Oimh;  Odouto- 
graphy,  i.  475. 

B.  As  subst. :  A  sectorial  tooth. 

"The  third  molar  displaces  the  deciduooa  McCofiaC." 
— Owen:  Odantogra^ihif,  1.  4SL 

8ec'-tr6id,  «.    [Eng.  sector;  -old.] 

Arch. :  A  term  applied  to  the  surface  of  two 
adjacent  gioins  iu  a  vault. 

sec'-u-lar,  *sec-u-ler,  •  sec-u-lero, 

a.  &  s.     [O.  Fr.  seadier  (Fr.  secniaire),  fvon\ 
Lat.   scecularis  —  secular,  worldly,  belonging 
to  the  age  ;  saiculum  =  a  generation,  an  age ; 
Sp.  &  Fort,  secular;  ItaL  «ecoiare.] 
A.  As  adjective : 
L  Ordinary  Language : 
1.  Pertaining  to  the  present  world  or  to 
things  not  spiritual  or  sacred;  pertaining  or 
relating  to  things  connected  with  the  present 
life  only ;  dissociated  from  religion  or  reli- 
gious teaching ;  not  devoted  to  religious  or 
sacred  use  or  purposes;  worldly,  temporal, 
profane, 

"Men  of  a  aeeular  Hfe  and  conversntlon  are  generally 
BO  engaged  in  the  business  and  affairs  of  this  world, 
that  they  very  rarely  aciinire  skill  enough  iu  rtiliBion 
to  conduct  themselves  safely  to  heuveu."— iScci^. 
Christian  Life,  pt  L,  cb.  It.,  p.  05^ 


&te,  f^t,  l^e,  amidst,  what,  f^U,  father ;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  thSre ;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;  go,  pS^ 
or,  wore,  w^U;  worlc,  whd,  son;  mute,  cdb,  ciire,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full;  try,  Syrian.    £0,  03  =  o;  ey  =  a;  au  =  Ilw. 
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*2.  Occurring  or  observed  once  in  an  age 
or  century,  or  at  long  intervals  :  as,  seaiiluT 
games  (q. v.). 

3.  Extending  over,  occurring  in,  or  accom- 
plished (luring  ft  very  long  period  of  time  ;  as 
the  seciilar  ineqnr«ity  in  tlie  motion  of  a 
heavenly  body,  the  secular  refrigeration  of 
tlie  globe. 

*4.  Living  for  an  age  or  ages.    {Milton.) 

II.  Ecclcs. :  Not  bnund  by  monastic  vows  or 
rules ;  not  conlined  to  ;i  monastery  or  subject 
to  tlie  rules  of  any  i-eligidus  commuuity  ;  not 
regular:  as,  secular  clei'gy. 

B.  As  substantive : 

*  1.  One  who  is  not  in  holy  orders ;  a  lay- 
man. 

"Fretlerlck  II.  exrilicitly  adopts  ttie  exemption  of 
clerks  ii-om  criiiihiiU  as  well  jis  civil  iurisdicliuu  of 
teculart"—Hanum  :  Middle  Ages,  ch.  vii, 

2.  A  secular  priest ;  an  ecclesiastic  not 
bound  by  monusUc  vows  or  rules. 

3.  A  cbnrch  official,  whose  duties  are  con- 
fined to  the  vocal  department  of  the  choir. 

secular-games,  c.  pi. 

Roman  Autiq. :  Games  celebrated  for  the 
safety  of  tiie  empire.  Horace  wrote  his  Car- 
men Seciilare  when  they  were  about  to  be  held 
in  the  reign  of  Augustus,  a.i».  17. 

secular-poem, ».  A  poem  recited  at  the 
secular  games  (q.v,). 

"Tlie  fiiinouB  secular-poem  at  Horace  wns  composed 
for  this  last  day." — Keniiett :  Antiq.  Jlome,  pi,  ii., 
bk.  v.,  ch.  vli. 

eec'-U-lar-i^m,  s.     [Eng.  secular;  -ism.] 
Hist. :  Tlie  name  given,  about  1S46,  by  Mr. 
George  Jacob  Holyoake  lo  an  ethical  system 
founded  on  natural  morality, 

"  Secularism  U  that  winch  seeks  the  development 
of  Die  physical,  uirinil,  .uul  intellectual  nature  uf  man 
to  tlid  hlijhest  (lussibie  iioint,  as  the  iiiimciliate  duty 
of  life— which  luculcnt-es  tlie  pvact-ical  sufflcieucy  of 
Datui-al  iiiornlity  apait  fruiu  Atheism,  Theism,  or  the 
Bible— whicli  selects  as  iU  method  of  procedure  tlje 
pruiiiotiou  of  liumaii  imoLOiement  by  inateriiil 
nieaiu,  and  prupuses  tlieae  pusitj  ve  iigreeiiieiits  as  the 
coiiiioou  iKJud  of  untuii,  to  all  who  »oulO  regulate  liie 
by  reason  and  ennoble  it  iiy  service."— ff.  J.  Uolyoake: 
Priiicitiles  of  OecularidJuitiii.  1859),  p.  17. 

Moreover  Secularism  claims  for  its  adherents 
four  distinct  rights  : 

1.  Tlie  right  to  think  for  one's  self,  which  most 
Christians  now  admit,  at  leiLst  in  theury. 

2.  Tlis  riyht  to  Uirler,  without  which  the  right  to 
think  IS  iiuth lug  worth. 

a.  The  riyht  to  assert  difPereiice  of  opinion,  without 
which  the  riL'ht  to  differ  is  -if  h-j  pr.ictical  use. 

4.  The  right  to  debate  all  vitiil  opinion,  without 
which  there  is  no  iutellectuai  equality— no  defence 
ai;aiust  the  errors  of  the  St^ite  or  the  pulpit. 

On  this  basis  the  Nalioual  Secular  Society 
was  founileU  in  1S06,  and  iiad  on  Dec.  31,  IStjo, 
a  meuibei-ship  of  14,830. 

3ec'-U-lar-ist,  a.  &s.     [Eng.  secular;  -ist.] 
As  As  adj.  :  Of  or  pertaining  zo  Secularism 
(q.v.). 

"H'cularitt  union  ijnplies  the  concerted  action  of 
all  wliK  buliexe  it  light  to  i.roniote  the  secular  good  uf 
this  life." — O  J,  Uiilyoake  .  Frinciptfa  of  Secularism 
(ed.  1859),  p.  20. 

S.  As subst. :  An  adherent  of  Secularism; 
one  who  accepts  a  system  of  ethics  based  on 
natural  morality. 

Sec-U-lar'-i-ty,  s.  [Eng.  seeular;  -ify.] 
Supreme  attention  to  the  allaiis  of  tliis  lile  ; 
worldiiness,  sticularism. 

" Secularity,  for  many  reasons,  the  weakness  of  our 
church."— Z(/j.  It  iibttrjurce,  lu  Life,  i.  18C. 

Sec-U-lar-i-za'-tion,  s.  [Eng.  seculariz{e)  ; 
-a/i(j)i.)'  Tiie  act  of  secularizing  ;  the  act  of 
rentlei'ing  secular  ;  the  state  of  being  I'emlered 
secular  ;  tlie  act  (if  converting  froiu  religious 
or  sacred  to  secular  or  lay  iiosses-sion,  use,  or 
purposes ;  as,  the  secularization  of  church 
property. 

sec'-u-lar-ize,  sec'-u-lar-i§e,  v.t.    [Eng. 

secular;  -ize.\ 

1.  To  make  or  render  worldly  or  unspiritual. 

"  But  let  the  younger  clergy,  more  eepecially,  beware 
how  tJiey  become  sneulurizaii  in  the  general  cnat  and 
fashion  of  their  lives." — Up.  Hartley:  ^ermoTis,  vol.  i., 
eer.  13. 

2.  To  make  secular;  to  convert  from  regu- 
lar or  monastic  to  secular  :  as,  To  secularize  a 
monk. 

3.  To  convert  from  religious  or  sacred  to 
secular  or  lay  possession,  use,  or  purpose, 

"I'he  work  of  secularizing  the  honnitals  had  been 
Bccom  i>l iflhed  in  accordance  with  public  upnnon  on 
the  subject."— OAsariiBr,  X>ec.  20,  1885. 

•sec'-U-lar-ly,  adv.    [Eng.  secT^^ar;  -ly.]    In 
a  secular  or  worldly  manner. 


Sec'-n-Iar-ness,  s.  [E.ng.  secular ; -tiess.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  secular ;  secularity, 
worldly-miniledness. 

"  Thei  abasahe  not  a  whit  the  seculamess.'—Dialogue 
between  a  (Jiinileman  mid  a  lla&bandmun,  p.  143, 

*sec'-u-ler,  i*.  &s.    [Secular.] 

se'-ciind,  a.  [Lat.  secund'its  =  following  in 
time  or  order.] 

Bot .  {Of  flowers,  &c.) :  Arranged  all  on  one 
side  of  the  racliis  ;  unilateral. 

*  se-ciin'-date,  v.t.  [Lat.  sec^indatus,  pa.  par. 
of  secundo,  from  secundus  =  second  .  .  , 
prosperous.]  To  make  prosperous ;  to  prosper. 

*se-cuii-da'-tion,  a.  [Secundate.]  Pro- 
sperity. 

Se-ciiu'-di-anf,  s.  pi    [See  def.] 

Church  Hist. :  A  Gnostic  sect  in  the  second 
century,  founded  by  Secundus,  one  of  tlie 
}irincipai  followers  of  Valentinus.  He  is 
believed  to  have  maintained  that  there  were 
two  antagonistic  first  causes,  light  and  dark- 
ness, or  a  prince  of  good  and  a  juince  of  evil. 
These  views  were  probably  derived  from 
Zoroastrianism  (q.v.). 

se-cun'-dine,   s.     [Fr.  secundine,  from  Lat. 

sec^mdcs  {partes),  inferior  parts,   seeund.%is  — 

second.] 
.1.  Aiiat.:  Tlie  several  coats  or  nienihrnnes 

in  which  the  foetus  is  \viaj)ped  up  :  tli*"  after- 

biith.    (Often  in  the  plural.) 

"  Now  for  the  use  of  the  young  during  its  enclosure 
In  tiie  wcmb  there  are  scvtiral  parts  formed  as  tlie 
nicmbr;iues  invcluping  it,  called  the  secundmes,  the 
umbilical  vessels,"— /(m^;  On  tlie  Creation,  pt.  li.. 
p.  343. 

2.  Bot  {Of  an  embryo) :  Tlie  interior  mem- 
brane iimneUiately  surrounding  the  nucleus. 

Se-ciin-dd-,  pref.  [Lat.  secundo  =.ia  the 
second  place.]    (See  compound.) 

secundo-geniture,  s.  Tlie  right  of  in 
hoiilanee  belonging  to  a  second  son;  the 
possessions  so  inherited. 

se-cun'-dum  ar'-tem,  pftr.  [Lat.]  Accord- 
ing to  art  or  rule ;  scientilically. 

se-ciir'-a-ljle,  a.  [Eng.  seewr(e);  -o&ie.]  Cap- 
able of  being  secured. 

*  se-cur'-an9e,  s.  [Eng.  secur{e);  -atice.] 
Assurance';  making  certain. 

"  For  tlie  secMj-Mrtcc  of  Thy  Eeeurrection. " — Dp.  EaU: 
Works,  vili.  342. 

Se-ciire',  a.'  [Lut.  secums  =  free  from  care, 
from  ^(i- =  free  from,  and  C)(7a=  care  ;  Sp.  &l 
Port,  seguro;  Ital.  scoiiro,  sicuro;  O.  Fr.  seiir; 
Fr.  siir.] 

1.  Originally  subjective ;  that  is,  not  im- 
plying that  a  man  was  really  secure,  or  the 
reverse,  but  only  that  lie  was  without  care  in 
the  matter,  feeling  liimself  secure  ;  free  fiom 
fear  or  apin-eheusion  ;  undisturbed  by  fear, 
easy  in  mind. 

"  We  care  not  to  be  disturbed  or  awakened  from  cftir 
pleasing  lethargy.  For  we  care  not  to  be  safe,  but  to 
h&  sec  are."— J.  Taylor:  Of  Slander  &  Flattery. 

*2.  Careless;  over-confident. 

"They  were  secure  where  they  ought  to  have  been 
wary,  and  timorous  where  they  might  well  have  been 
tecure.  '—Maciulaij:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xxiii. 

3.  Confident,  relying,  depending.  (Followed 
by  of.) 

"  In  Lethe's  lake  souls  long  oblivion  taste : 
Of  future  life  secure,  forgetful  of  the  itast." 

Dri/Ueri.     {Todd.i 

4.  Certain,  sure.    (Followed  by  of.) 

"Secure  o/ nothing — but  to  lose  the  race." 

Coivper :  Progri'-s  of  £rror,  563. 

5.  Free  from  or  not  exposed  to  danger;  in 
a  state  of  safety  or  st^eurity  ;  safe.  (Followed 
by  against  orjrom,  and  fojmeiiy  also  by  of.) 

6.  Such  as  may  or  can  be  depended  on  ; 
capable  of  resisting  assault  or  attack ;  safe, 
secured  :  as,  The  house  is  secure. 

7.  In  sale  custody. 

"In  iron  walls  they  deemed  me  not  tecure." 

Shakesp. :  1  Henry  VI.,  L  4. 

8.  Resolved,  determined.    (Dryden.) 

se-ciire',  v.t.    [Secure,  a.] 

1.  To  make  safe  or  secure;  to  put  into  a 
state  of  safety  or  security  against  danger ;  to 
guard  effectually,  to  protect. 

■'  Thy  father's  angel  and  thy  father  Join. 
To  keeppoflaeasTon,  and  serure  the  line." 

Dryden:  Britaniiin  /lediviva,  it. 

2.  To  make  fast  or  secure ;  to  fasten  :  as, 
To  secure  a  door. 


3.  To  malte  sure  or  certain  ;  to  put  beyond 
doubt  or  hazard  ;  to  assure,  to  insure. 

"  He  secures  himself  of  a  powerful  advocate,  by  pay- 
Ing  tin  ingouuuijs  and  laudable  dtifercfuce  tu  his  friend.* 
— ilrooma. 

'  i.  'J'o  shut  up,  inclose,  or  confine  effectu- 
ally ;  to  guard  effectually  against  esea]ie  ;  to 
seize  and  confinu  :  as,  To  secure  a  prisoner. 

5.  To  make  certain  of  payment  (as  by  9 
bond,  surety,  &c.);  to  warrant  or  insure 
against  loss  :  as,  To  secure  a  debt,  to  secure  a 
creditor. 

6.  To  obtain;  to  gain  possession  of;  to 
make  one's  self  master  of. 

"  My  Biiesecured  tiiem  on  that  fated  day." 

liyron  :  Aitius  d-  £uryaTtia, 

IF  To  semire  arms :  To  bold  a  lifle  or  musket 
with  the  muzzle  downwards,  and  the  lock  well 
up  under  the  arm,  so  as  effectually  to  protect 
the  weapon  agaiubt  the  weather. 

•  Se-ciire'-ful,  a.  [Eng.  secure ;  -ful{l).']  Pro- 
tecting. 

"  My  secur^ul  targe," 

Chapman  :  JJumer  ;  Iliad  vli.  209. 

Se-Clire'-ly,  adv.     [Eng.  secure;  -ly.] 

1.  In  a  secure  manner;  in  security  or  safety j 
safely,  without  dangei- :  as,  To  travel  securely. 

2.  So  as  til  be  secure  against  danger  or 
violence:  as,  To  fasten  a  doov securely. 

3.  Without  fear  or  appreliension ;  in  confi- 
dence of  safety. 

"Securely,  though  by  steps  but  rarely  trod, 
Mouii'i,j  from  inferior  beings  up  to  Gud." 

Cowper :  Retirement,  Iti.. 

*4.  With  confidence  ;  confidently. 

"Wliether  any  of  the  reasonings  are  inconsistent,  I 
securely  le;ive  to  the  judgment  ol  the  reader."— ^iicr- 
bury.     [Todd.) 

*se-cure'-ment,  s.  [Eng.  secure;  -ment,} 
Security,  piotection. 

"They,  like  Judas,  desire  death;  Ciin.  on  the  con. 
tr;iry,  giew  nCraid  Uiereot,  and  ol.taiiied  securement 
fi'um  it," — Browne :   Vulgar  JUrruurs. 

* se-ciire'-ness,  s.    [Eng.  secure;  -ness.] 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  free  from 
fear  or  apprehension  ;  a  feeling  of  security 
or  confidence. 

2.  Security,  safety. 

"  To  any  least  secureness  in  your  ill." 

Jieaum  &  Flet.  :  Bloudy  brother,  II.  C 

"se-ciir'-er,  s.     [Eng.  secur{e),  v.  ;  -er,\    One 

who  or  that  which  secures. 

se-ciir'-i-fer,  s.  [Securifera.]  Any  indi- 
vidual of  the  Secui-ifera  (q.v.), 

sec-u-rif'-er-a,  s.pl.  [Lat.  se«fm  =  anaxe, 
and"/ero  =  to  bear.] 

Entom. :  Latreille's  name  for  a  section  of 
Tei'ebrantia.  The  thorax  is  affixed  to  the  ab- 
domen by  its  whole  base,  not  simply  by  a 
narrow  point.  He  divided  them  into  Ten- 
thredineta  and  Urocerata. 

se-ciir'-i-fonn,  a.  [Lat.  seci/Ws  =  an  axe, 
and  f(ynna  —  lorni,  shape.]  Having  the  form 
or  shape  of  an  axe  or  hatchet. 

se-ciir-i-ne'-ga,  s.  [Lat.  securis  =  zn  axe, 
and  nego  —  to  deny,  to  refuse,  in  allusion  to 
the  hardness  of  the  wood.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Buxeae.  The  fi-uit  of 
Secnrinega  Leucopyrus,  a  large  shi'ub  or  small 
tree  growing  on  the  sub-Himalayas  is  eaten. 
The  wood  ot  S.  obovata  ia  made  into  agricul- 
tural implements. 

se-ciir'-i-tj?',  s.  [Fr.  securUc,  from  Lat.  securi- 
tatem,  aceus.  of  securitas,  from  seamis  =  secure 
(q.v.);  Sp.  segurldad;  Ital.  becurita.\ 

1.  A  feeling  of  safety,  whether  founded  on 
fact  or  delusion  ;  freeilnm  from  ft-ar  or  appre- 
hension ;  conlideiice  of  safety;  hence,  care- 
lessness, over-conlidence,  want  of  caution; 
heedlessness. 

"He  meana,  my  lord,  that  we  iire  too  remiss. 
While  iioiiiigbi-oke.  Llir.mKh  mir  .-.renVv, 
Grows  atroug  and  great  in  substance  and  in  friends." 
aliakf-sp.  :  Uichard  II.,  iii,  3. 

2.  Freedom  from  danger  or  risk  ;  safety. 

"For  your  senirlty  from  any  treachery  ni'^ving  no 
hostiige  to  L'omuervaii  yuu)  Uike  my  word.'— tfji/ney  .- 
Arcadia,  hk.  iii, 

3.  Certainty,  assurance,  confidence,  assured- 
ness. 

"Prosperity  and  secvjrity  often  encourage  them  to 
flepaiate."— il/«ca«/£ii!/  .■  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  viii. 

4.  That  wliich  guards  or  secures;  a  defence, 
a  guard;  hence,  :ij)ecilically — 

(1)  Something  given  or  deposited  to  scnee 
or  assure   the    fuKilmeut  of  a    promise    oir 


boil,  bo^;  pout,  j6^1;  cat,  fell,  chorus,  (liin,  beuQh;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a^;  expect,  Xenophon,  e^t.   ph  =  £ 
-dan,  -tian  =  slxan.    -tion,  -sion  tr  shiin;<-tion,  -sion  =  zhiin.   -clous,  -tious.  -sious  =  shiis.    -ble,  -die,  &c  =  bel,  d^L 
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sedan— sedition 


obligation ;  the  observance  of  a  provision ;  the 
repayment  of  a  debt  or  the  like ;  sui*ety, 
pledge. 

"  Id  oar  time,  to  investsuch  asurplus,  at  something 
more  than  three  per  cent.,  on  the  beat  security ^Umt 
baa  ever  been  kiiuwu  in  tbe  wurld,  is  the  work  of  a 
few  minutea."— J/octtu/tttf  :  //i»t  £/«?..  ch.  xix. 

T  Security  for  costs  must  be  given  by  a 
plaintiff  residing  abroad ;  security  fi>r  good 
behaviour  or  fur  keeping  the  iieace  may  lie 
required  of  those  whose  previous  conduct  or 
present  threats  show  that  such  a  restraint  is 
needful. 

(2)  One  who  engages  himself  as  surety  for 
the  obligations  of  another ;  one  who  becomes 
surety  for  another. 

6.  An  evidence  of  debt  or  of  property :  as  a 
bond,  a  certiliiaite  of  stock,  or  the  like, 

Be-dan',  s.  [Named  from  Sedan,  a  town  in 
France,  N.E.  of  Paris.]  An  upright  convey- 
ance for  one  person,  much  in  vogue  duiing 


SEDAN  CHAIR. 

the  last  century.  Sedans  were  first  seen  in 
England  in  15S1 ,  and  regularly  used  in  London 
In  1634.  It  was  usu.illy  carried  by  two  men, 
by  means  of  a  pole  on  each  side. 

*'  Ye  who,  borne  about 
lu  chariots  and  tedani,  know  no  fntiguu." 

Ctiwper  :  Task,  L  7U. 

sedan-chair, ».    A  sedan. 

s€-date',  >>.  [Lat.  sedatus,  pa.  par.  of  sedo  = 
to  settle,  causal  from  sedeo  =  to  sit ;  Itid. 
sedato.]  Composed,  calm,  quiet,  serene,  tran- 
quil ;  unruffled  by  passion  ;  stiiid. 

'*  A  youngater  at  school,  more  sedate  than  the  rest. 
Had  ouc-e  his  iuteaiity  put  to  tlie  test." 

Cowper  :  PUy  Poor  Africans. 

Se-date'-l^,  ado.    [Eng.  sedate;  -ly.]     In  a 
sedate,  caiin,  or  composeil  manner;  calmly. 
"  And  Lara  ga^ed  on  these  aedately  glad. 
His  brow  belled  him,  if  hia  soul  was  sad." 

Byron:  Lara,  L  21. 

sS-date'-ness,  s.  [Eng.  sedate;  -ness.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  sedate ;  calmness  of 
mind  or  msumer ;  composure,  tranquillity; 
freedom  from  agitation  or  disturbance  of  mind. 

"  To  preserve  the  coolneiiB  and  aedateneti  proper  to 
relisioua  or  leivrned  inquiries." — iyaterland:  IKofA*, 
V.  409, 

*  Se-da'-tion,  s.  [Lat.  sedatio,  from  sedatus, 
pa.  par.  of  sedo  =  to  settle.]  [Sedate.]  The 
act  of  cahuipig;  the  state  of  being  calmed  or 
settled. 

"  It  la  not  any  fixed  sndation,  but  a  floating  mild 
variety  that  pleaaeth." — Feltham:  llesoloes.  So. 

6ed'-a-tive,  a.  &  Js.  [Fr.  s&datif,  from  Lat. 
mdatus  ;  Sp.  &  ItaU  sedaiivo.\ 

A,  As  adj. :  Tending  to  compose,  calm,  or 
tranquillize;  soothing;  specif,,  in  medicine, 
tending;  to  allay  irritability  and  irritation; 
assuaging  pain. 

B,  As  subst. :  A  medicine  which  allays 
in-itability  and  irritation,  and  which  assuages 
pain. 

^  Sedatives  are  divided,  according  to  the 
parts  on  which  they  act,  into  External  or 
Local  (as  liydrocyanic  acid,  bellndoniia,  and 
opium),  Spinal  (hemlock,  bromide  of  potas- 
sium), Stomachic  (dilute  hydrocyanic  acid 
and  nitrate  of  silver),  and  Vascular  (arair»onia, 
alcohol). 

•  sede,  V.    [Seed,  v.}  j. 
se  de-fen-den'-do,  pAr.    [Lat.] 

Laiy ;  In  defending  himself;  tlie  plea  of  a 
person  charged  with  slaying  another  that  he 
committed  the  act  In  his  own  defence;  the 
plea  of  self-defence. 

*  se -dent,  a.    [Lat.  sedens,  pr.  par.  of  sedeo  = 

to  sit."]    Sitting,  inactive,  quiet. 

•  sed-en-tar'-i-a,  s.  pi.  [Neut.  pl.of  Lat.  sp.d- 
entariiis  =  sedentary.]  [Sedentarv-annelids.] 


sed-en-tar'-i-se,  s.  pi.    (Fern-  pL  of  Lat. 

sedcntarlus  =  sedentary.] 

Zool. :  A  sub-tribe  of  Dipneumones.  Spiders, 
witii  the  ocelli  in  two  rows.  They  construct 
webs  for  the  capture  of  prey,  remaining  in 
the  centre  or  at  the  side.  Theie  are  four 
families :  Tliomisid£e,  TegenariidiE,Tberidiidie, 
and  Epeiridse. 

sed'-en-tar-i-lj^,  adv.  [Eng.  sedentary;  -ly.} 
In  a  sedeutai'y  maimer. 

sed'-en-tar-i-nsss,  s.  [Eng.  sedentary; 
•ness'l  The  quality  or  state  of  being  sedt:u- 
tiu-y;  inaction. 

"  Paleness,  which  may  be  imputed  *o  their  seden- 
tariness, or  waut  of  motion.'— i.  Addison:  Weat 
Barbara  (1G71),  p.  113. 

sed'-en-tar-5^,  *  sed-en-tar~ie,  o.   &  «. 

[Fr. 'seiiefttoi/fi,  from  Lat.   sedeiUarlus,   fi-om 
sedens,  pr.  par.  of  sedeo  =  to  sit ;  Sp.  &  Ital. 
sedentario,] 
A»  As  adjective : 

1.  Accustomed  to  sit  much,  or  to  pass  most 
of  the  time  in  sitting. 

"  The  moat  sedentury  and  leaat  enterprising  of  any." 
—  WateiUnd :   Works,  viii.  463. 

2.  Bequiring  much  sitting :  as,  a  sedentary 
occupation. 

3.  Passed  for  the  most  pwt  in  sitting. 

'*  A  tedentary  life,  appropriate  to  al'  scudenta, 
cruBheo  the  hurt  els.  "—iTurcey  :  On  Cnnxunptiunt. 

*  4.  Caused  by  sitting  much. 

*'  Length  of  years 
And  tedentary  uumbness  craze  my  liuibs." 

JUilton:  Hainson  Agonistet,  671. 

*  5.  Motionless,  inactive ;  not  moving. 

"  The  sedentary  earth  .  .  .  attains 
Her  end  witliout  least  motiuu." 

AiiUon  :  P.  L.,  via  S3. 
B.  As  substantive : 
Zool. :  Any  spider  of  the  Sedentariae  (q.v.). 

*  sedentary-annelids,  s.  pi 

Zool :  The  Scdeutaria  of  Latreille.    [TuBi- 

COLO03-ANNELTD3.] 

se-der'-iint,  s.  [Prop,  the  third  pers.  pL 
perf.  indie,  of  sedeo  =  to  sit,  and  lie.  =they 
sat.]  A  teim  employed  chiefly  in  minutes  of 
the  sittings  of  courts,  to  indicate  that  such 
and  such  members  were  present  at  the  sitting. 
Tims,  sederunt  A,  B,  C,  D,  &c.,  signifies  that 
A,  B,  C,  D,  &c.,  were  present,  and  composed 
the  meeting.  Hence,  it  is  extended  to  mean 
a  sitting  or  meeting  of  a  court,  and  in  a  still 
more  extended  sense,  a  more  or  less  formal 
meeting  or  sitting  of  any  association,  society, 
company,  or  body  of  men. 

"  An  nasociation  met  at  the  Baron  d'Holbach'a- 
there  had  it'4  blue  li^;ht  aederujita,  at)d  piibliBhed 
trauBactloua."— CuW^/e;  Essays;  Diderot. 

U  Acts  of  sed£ru)U :  [Act,  8.,  B.  (b),  3.  (3)]. 

sedge,  *  segge,  s.  [A.S.  s&cg ;  Low.  Ger. 
segije;  Sw.  &  Gael,  siesff;  Wei.  Tiesg.  Skeat 
considers  It  to  be  from  the  Teutonic  base,  seg 
=  to  cut.]    [Seo.] 

I,  Ord.  lAing. :  Generally  in  the  sense  IL  2, 
but  sometimes  more  vaguely. 

"  Their  horse  at  chariots  fed. 
On  greatest  paraly,  and  on  sedge,  that  in  tho  fens  1b 
bred."  Chapman  :  Uomer ;  Iliad  IL 

IL  Botany ; 

1.  The  genus  Carex  (q.v.) ;  also  Cladium. 

2.  (PI):  The  Cyperaceae(q.v.). 
t  sedge-bird,  s. 

Ornith. :  The  Sedge-warbler  (q.V-X 
"  Worms,  Blug8.  and  various  aquatic  ioBGcta  form 
the  chief  food  of  the  Sedge-bird,  but  Naumann  etatca 
that  in  tiutuinn  it  wilt  eat  elder-berriea." — yarrtAl: 
Brit.  Birds  (eO.  4th),  i.  379. 

sedge-warbler,  s. 

Ornith.  :  Acrocephalus  &>hoenoh(enu8,  a  sum- 
mer visitor  to  England,  arriving  in  April  and 
departing  in  September.     Its  total  length  is 
rather  less  than  five  inches  ;  tail  compara- 
tively  short ;    upper   surface   rufous-brown, 
clouded  with  a  dai-ker  shade;  breast,  belly, 
and  lower  tail-coverts  pale  buff.    The  eggs  are 
five  or  six  in  number,  pale  yellowish-brown, 
generally  clouded  with  a  darker  shade,  and 
the  young  are  hatched  about  the  end  of  May. 
"  The  cock  Spdge-wnrb^er  may  be  heard  throughout 
the  day,  and  frequently  during  a  summer's  Dlght, 
imitating  the  iiotea  of  varionn  birds  in  a  somewlmt 
confused  and  hurried  manner." — Farrell:  Brit.  Birds 
(ed.  4th),  i.  877. 

*8edged,  a.    [Eng.  sedg(e);   -ed.)    Made  or 
composed  of  sedges. 
'*  With  your  sedged  crowns  and  ever-harmless  looks." 
ShaJtetp. :  Tempest,  iv.  L 


eedg'-a^,  *  sedg-ie,  *  sledg-lo,  a,    lEi» 

sedy{e);  -y.]    Overgrown  witli  sedges. 

"  On  the  gentle  Severn's  sedgy  bauk." 

Hhakesp.  :  1  Uenry  IV^  L  t, 

•  se-dig'-i-tat-ed,  a.  [Lat.  sedigltus.  from 
se-v  =  six,  and  dlijUtLs  —  a  finger.]  Having  six 
fingers  on  oue  or  both  hands. 

se-dil'-i-a,  s.  pi.  [Lat.,  pi.  of  sedile  —  a  seat; 
sedeo  =  to*  sit.] 

Arch. :  Originally  the  rows  of  seats  in  a  Ro- 
man amphi- 
theatre.     * 
N  o  w    a  p  - 

plied  to  the  ^       "^^ 

stone    seats  r 

on  the  south 
side  of  the 
altar  in 
C  p  t  h  o  1  i  c 
churches; 
used  by  the 
priest,  dea- 
c  o  n ,  and 
sub  -  deacon 
iit  the  inter- 
vals of  the 

church  ser-  "sedilia. 

thedralfa  iChest^t^  Oxc^) 

row  of  such  seats  is  provided  for  the  clergy, 
and  tliey  are  occasionally  canopied  and  en* 
riclied  with  sculpture. 

sed'-i-ment,  s.  [Pr.,  from  Lat.  sedimentum 
—  B.  settling,  subsidence,  from  sedeo  =  to  sit, 
to  settle  ;  Sp.  &  Ital.  sedimento.] 

1.  Ord.  Jjing. :  The  matter  which  subsidM 
or  settles  to  the  bottom  of  water  or  any  other 
liquor;  lees,  dregs,  settlings. 

"  A  sort  of  water  .  .  .  witli  a  yellow  sediment  at  th* 
bottom."— (7ooft;  Third  Voyage,  bit.  lii.,  ch.  vlii. 

2.  Geol :  Earthy  or  other  matter  which, 
after  having  for  a  time  been  suspended  or  held 
in  solution  in  water,  is  deposited  at  th« 
bottom.  Jt  is  produced  wherever  tliere  is 
water  in  motion,  and  the  strata  which  it  calls 
into  existence  may  consequently  be  lacus- 
trine, fluviatile,  or  marine.  It  often  alters  its 
area  of  deposirion  ;  tlius,  if  alake  which  inter- 
cepted it  be  filled  up,  it  may  ]'ass  along  a  river 
traversing  that  lake,  and  be  deposited  many 
miles  away  in  tlie  sea.  Volcanic  movemente 
altering  the  levels  of  a  country  affect  it 
greatly.  It  is  of  the  same  colour  as  th» 
materials  from  whicJi  it  was  derived,  if  thcsa 
are  homogeneous.  It  is  perpetually  de- 
ptisited  througli  the  globe  on  a  colossal  scale, 
and  has  in  process  of  ages  created  the  sedi- 
mentary rocks.  The  International  Geological 
Congress  (ISSl)  recommended  the  following 
terms  for  describing  sedimentary  strata:  a 
group  requiring  an  era,  a  system  requiring  s 
period,  a  series  requiring  an  epoch,  and  a  stage 
requiring  an  age  for  its  deposition.  A  stage  ia 
divided  into  beds,  for  .which  a  correspomiing 
chronological  term  has  not  yet  been  fixed. 
On  this  plan  one  would  speak  of  the  Second- 
ary or  Mezozoic  group  and  era,  the  Oolitic  sys- 
tem and  period,  the  Upper  Oolite  series  and 
epoch,  and  the  Middle  Furbeck  stage  and  age, 

sed-i-ment'-ar-Sr,  a.  [Fr.  sidimentaire.'X 
Containing  or  consisting  of  sediment ;  formed 
by  sediment. 

sedimentary  rocks,  strata,  formar- 

tions.  or  series,  s.  pi. 

Geol. :  Rocks,  strata,  or  formations  laid 
down  as  sediments  from  water,  Aqueous 
rocks  (q.v.).  Some  are  argillaceous,  soma 
arenaceous,  and   some  calcareous.    [Fossiii* 

IFEROUS.] 

t  sed-i-men-ta'-tion,  a.    [Mod.  Lat  sedlf 

mentatio.  ]    [Sediment.] 
Geol. :  Deposition  of  sediment, 

"  Upon  this  view  a  formation  like  the  Lias  is  ons 
formed  by  a  nroeesa  of  very  slow  and  iiitermltteat 
tedimentatiorC'— Nicholson  :  PaUsont.,  i.  88. 

se-di'-tion,  *  se-di-ci-oun,  *8e-da-ct- 
oun,  s.  [Fr.  sedition,  from  Lat.  seditione^ 
accus.  of  setZiiio  =  dissension,  sedition  ;  lit.^ 
a  going  apart,  from  se-,  sai-  =  apart,  and  liitm, 
sup.  of  eo  =  to  go.]  A  factious  rising  or  com- 
motion in  a  stiite,  not  amounting  to  insurrec- 
tion ;  the  stirring  up  or  fomenting  of  such  a 
commotion;  the  stirring  up  or  fomenting  of 
discontent  against  government,  and  disturb- 
ance of  public  tranquillity,  as  by  inflamma- 
tory speeches  or  writings  ;  acts  or  language 
exciting  to  a  breach  of  the  public  peace ;  ex- 
citement of  resistance  to  lawful  authority. 


i&te,  f^t,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father ;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  thSre ;  pmo,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;  go,  pdt» 
or,  wore,  wol^  work,  wh6,  son;  mute,  ciib,  ciire,  i^te,  oar,  r^e,  full;  try,  S^lan.    «B,ce  =  e;  ey  =  a;  qn  =  kw«  ^ 


seditionary — see 
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Sedition  comprises  such  offences  of  this  class 
as  do  not  amount  to  treason,  being  without  the 
overt  acts  which  are  essential  to  the  latter. 
Thus  there  are  seditious  meetings,  seiUtious 
libels,  &o.,  as  well  as  direct  and  indirect  acts 
amounting  to  sedition;  all  of  whicli  are  mis- 
demeanoui-s,  and  punishable  as  such  by  flue 
and  impiisonment. 

"  And  he  released  unto  them  him  that  for  sedition 
and  murdsr  was  cast  into  prison."— LitAo  xxlii.  25. 

•  Se-dl'-tion-ar-^,  s.  [Eng.  sedition;  -ary,] 
An  inciter  or  promoter  of  sedition. 

"Barahbas  was  n  thief,  murderer,  KdUiottarv.' 

Bishop  Hall :  Select  Thoughts,  H9. 

ae-^'-tious.  *  se-du-cl-ous,  a,  [Fr.  sidi- 
HeiLX,  from  Lat.  seditiosuSj  from  sedit'to  =  sedi- 
tion (q.v.) ;  Sp.  sedicioso  ;  Ital.  sedizioso.] 

1.  Pertaining  to  or  of  the  nature  of  sedi- 
tion ;  tending  to  excite  sedition. 

"I  ihall  now  move  .  .  .  that  a  Bill  bs  bronght  In  to 
■uppreM  uttitious  societisa  and  lediiioiu  pmcticfti."— 
PM ;  Speech^  April  19, 1799. 

2.  Exciting  or  promoting  sedition ;  guilty 
of  sedition. 

•* Tha  f unsnl  oration,  In  which  ha  claned  a  taditiout 
nonk  among   the  martjii."— Ooirfi m*f A :    Ths   Doe. 

•S-dX'-tions-l^,  adv.  [Eng.  Kditvous;  -ly.\ 
In  a  aetlitioiis  manner ;  with  facUous  or  tu- 
multuous opposition  to  government  or  law. 
■'If  anything  pau  In  a  religious  meeting  seditiouily, 
and  contrary  to  the  public  peace,  it  is  to  be  puuialied." 
~lAidte:  On  ToleratioTi. 

se-djf'-tlous-ness,  s.  [Eng.  seditious;  -ness.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  seditious. 

aed-rat',  *.    [Arab.] 

Muhammadan  Mythol. :  The  lotns  tree,  stand- 
ing on  tlie  rightliand  side  of  tlie  invisible 
throne  of  Ali,  with  two  rivers  running  from 
its  roots.  Its  boughs  extend  furttier  tlian  the 
distance  between  heaven  and  earth,  number- 
less birds  singing  among  them,  and  countless 
angels  resting  beneath  tlieir  shade,  and  a 
houii  being  enclosed  in  each  seed  of  the  fruit. 
(Cf.  Rev.  xxiL) 

8e-dU90\  v.t.  [Lat.  seditco  =  to  lead  or  draw 
apart :  se-  =  apart,  and  duco=.  to  lead.] 

1.  To  draw  aside  or  entice  away  from  the 
paths  of  rectitude  and  duty,  as  by  bribes,  pro- 
mises, or  the  lilce  ;  to  lead  astray;  to  corrupt ; 
to  tempt  and  lead  to  wrong. 

"  Hq  uo  longer  deapnired  of  being  able  to  aeduc* 
Houinouth.' — JfacMulaif ;  Bitt.  Sng.,  cb.  r. 

2.  Sp«ci/.:  To  entice  to  a  surrender  of 
chastity. 

*8e-dn9e'-a-ble.  •  se-du9'-i-ble,  a.  [Eng. 
seduce;  -able.]  Capable  of  being  seduced  or 
led  astray ;  corruptible  ;  liable  to  seduction. 

"  Affording  a  hint  of  sin  unto  ieditcert.bl4  spirits," — 
Brtwne :  Ytdgar  JSrrourt,  bit.  vii.,  cb.  xix. 

*  Se-du^e'-ment,  «.    [Eng.  seduce ;  -ment] 

L  The  act  of  seducing ;  seduction. 
"TIj  true,  'twa«  a  weak  purt  in  Eve  to  yield  to  the 
tBducement  of  tiatan."— //oweU.-  Letters,  bk.  iL,  let.  21. 

2.  The  act  or  means  used  in  order  to  seduce, 
as  flattery,  falsehood,  bribes,  or  the  like. 

"  Her  hero's  dangers  touched  the  pitying  power. 
The  uyinpb'a  leducements,  and  tlio  miv^tc  bower.** 
Pope.    iTodd.) 
BS-dU9'-er,  5.     [Eng.  seduc^e) ;  -er.] 

1.  One  who  seduces  ;  one  who  entices  or 
draws  another  aside  from  the  path  of  recti- 
tude or  duty ;  specif.,  one  who  by  flattery, 
promises,  bribes,  or  other  means,  persuades 
a  female  to  surrender  her  chastity. 

"  Grraut  It  me,  O  kiuc ;  otherwise  n  seducer  flouriuhee, 
and  a  poor  luaid  is  aadoue."—Shakesp. :  A  Ws  Well,  v.  3. 

2.  That  which  seduces,  leads  astray,  or  en- 
tices to  wrong. 

"  Our  thoughts  too,  ns  well  aa  our  paaaloua  and  app^ 
titea,  are  great  seducers," — Gilpin  :  Sermotit,  voL  L, 
ser.  fU. 

*  8e-du9'-i-ble,  u.    [Seduceable.] 

Be-dU9'-mg,  pr.  par.  or  a.  [Seduce.]  Se- 
ductive. 

"  What  heart  of  man 
Is  proof  against  thy  sweet  seducing  cliarmsT" 

Cowper:  Task,  IL  48X 

Be~dn9'-ing-ly'r  adv.  [Eng.  seducing;  'ly.} 
In  a  seductive  manner  ;  seductively. 

•  fle-dU9'-ive,  «.  [Eng.  aeduc(e);  -iw.]  Se- 
ductive. 

sS-duc'-tlon,  5.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  seduction^m, 
accus.  of  sedu£tio  =  a  leading  aside,  from 
aeductus,  pa.  par.  of  sediico  =  to  seduce  (q.v.); 
Sp.  Beducdon;  ItaL  seduzione.} 


1.  The  act  of  seducing  or  leading  awayfrom 
the  path  of  rectitude  and  duty  by  means  of 
flattery,  bribes,  promises,  or  the  like ;  entice- 
ment to  evil  or  wrong. 

"Not  a  dii-eotiou,  but  a  seduction  to  a  simple  man." 
—  Waterland:   IKorfti,  iv.  313, 

2.  Specif.:  The  act  or  crime  of  persuading 
a  female,  by  flattery,  bribes,  or  other  means, 
to  surrender  her  chastity. 

^  If  a  girl  too  old  to  be  protected  by  the 
Criminal  Law  be  seduced,  a  parent  or  employer 
can  bring  an  action  really  for  seduction, 
thoufih  by  a  legal  fiction  what  he  claims 
is  damjiges  for  the  loss  of  the  girl's  services  in 
household  duties. 

Se-duc'-tive,  a.  [Lat.  6educt(us)f  pa.  par.  of 
sedzico  =  to  seduce  (q.v.) ;  Eng.  adj.  sufl".  -ive.] 
Tending  to  seduce  or  lead  astray  ;  enticing  or 
seilucing  to  evil  or  wrong;  atti-acting  by 
flattering  appeaiancea. 

"Go,  aulanditi  sycophant  I  uo  more 
Display  thy  loft  seductlwe  arts." 

Lang/iome :  Sun  Flover  *  the  I»y. 

Se-dilc'-tive-lJ^,  adv.  [Eng.  seductive;  -ly.] 
In  a  seductive  manner. 

t  sS-diic'-trSss,  *.  [Lat.  sedudor  =  a  seducer ; 
Eng.  auff.  -ress.]  A  female  seducer ;  a  female 
who  seduces. 

sS-du'-li-tj^,  •  8e-du-ll-tie»  s.  [Fr.  sedu- 
lite,  from  Lat.  sedtUitatem,  acctis.  of  sedulitaa, 
from  sedtdus  —  sedulous  (q.v.) ;  Ital.  sediUltd.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  nedulous  ; 
diligent  and  assiduous  application  ;  industry ; 
const'ant  attention  ;  diligent  assiduity. 

"Terms  implying  great  sedulity  aud  contention  of 
■oul."— Jarrcrt*  ;  :ierini}iu,  vol.  L,  aer.  14. 

sSd'-u-lous,  a.  [Lat.  seduUis,  a  word  of 
doubtful  origin,  but  prob.  connected  with 
8edeo  =  to  sit.]  Assiduous  and  diligent  in 
application  or  pursuit ;  constant,  steady,  and 
persevering  in  business  or  in  endeavouis  to 
effect  an  object ;  industrious,  diiigeut,  labor- 
ious. 

"  The  Britons  squeeze  the  works 
01  sedulous  bees."  rhili/is :  Cider,  IL 

sSd'-'Ui-loiis-l]^,  adv.  [Eng.  sedulous;  -Zj/.] 
In  a  sedulous  manner ;  with  sedulity  or 
assiduity  ;  witli  cou.stimt  and  steady  applica- 
tion ;  assiduously,  industriously,  painfully. 

' '  Sedulously  taugh  b  ai  id  proi)agated  it "—  iVarburton : 
Occat.  Rejlectiom,  j  5. 

*  sed'-u-loiia-xiess,  fi.  [Eng.  sedulous; -ft«M.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  sedulous ; 
assiduity,  sedulity;  constant  and  steady  ap- 
plication ;  industry  ;  steady  diligence. 

"  Her  prospered  seAulousness  gave  her  an  under- 
staiidiug  mucu  above  her  age  aud  sex."— £ojfI« .-  Work*, 
1LSI«. 

ae'-dum,  s.  [From  Lat.  sedes  =  a  seat,  or 
sedeo  =  to  sit,  from  the  sort  of  places  where 
the  species  grow.] 

Bot. :  Stonecrop  or  Orpine ;  a  genus  of 
Orassuieae.  Succulent  herbs,  generally  with 
cymose  flowers.  Calyx  four-  to  six-lobed; 
petals  four  to  six,  generally  five,  patent ; 
stamens  eight  to  ten,  usually  ten  ;  fullicle-s 
witli  many,  more  rarely  with  few  seeds. 
Known  species  120,  chiefly  from  the  North 
Temperate  and  Arctic  Zones,  especially  in  the 
old  world.  Among  them  are,  Sedum  Rho^ 
diola,  formerly  lUiodiola  rosea,  the  Rosewort, 
S.  Telephium,  the  Orpine  or  Live-long,  S. 
villosum,  the  Haii-y  Stonecrop,  S.  album,  the 
White  Stonecrop,  S.  acre,  the  Biting  Stone- 
crop or  Wallpe[iper,  and  S.  rupestre,  St.  Vin- 
cent's Rock  Stonecrop,  5.  dasyphyllum,  S. 
sexangulare,  S.  rejlexum,  S.  tectoruni,  S.  Cepcea, 
and  S.  stettatum.  The  most  common  of  tlie 
wild  species  is  S.  acre,  which  has  golden  yellow 
flowers,  and  is  found  on  rocks,  walls,  and  sandy 
places  near  the  sea,  and  even  on  the  thatohed 
roofs  of  cottages.  It  is  acrid,  rubefacient, 
emetic,  and  purgative.  5.  ochrolcticuin,  de- 
scribed by  Dioscorides,  is  a  refrigerant,  S, 
Telephium,  a  refrigerant  aud  an  astringeufc. 

*  see  (1),  8.    [Sea-] 

see  (2),  *  se,   •  sea,  s.     [0.  Fr.  sed,  se  =  B, 
seat,  a  see,  from  Lat,  sede.m,  accus.  ol'  sedes  = 
a  seat,  from  sedeo  —  to  sit.]    [Seat,  s.] 
•LA  seat. 

"  And  smH.lle  hnrpers  with  her  glees 
Sate  under  lieni  m  divers sefs." 

Ckuuccr :  Uoum  of  Fame,  111. 

•  2.  The  seat  of  regal  authority ;  a  throne, 

"Nor  that,  which  that  wise  Ifing  of  Jurle  framed 
With  eudlesae  oust  to  be  tli'  Arinlglities  s"e." 

Upenaer:  F.  Q.,  IV,  i.  30. 


3.  The  authority  of  the  pope;  the  papal 
court :  as,  To  appeal  to  the  See  of  Rome. 

4.  The  seat  of  episcopal  power ;  the  diocese 
or  jurisdiction  of  a  bishop  or  archbishop. 

"  You  my  lord  archbinhop, 
Whose  see  la  by  a  civil  peace  inaintain'd," 

Shaketp. :  2  Uenry  IV.,  Iv,  1. 

see,  *  se,  *  seen,  •  sen  (pa.  t.  *  saugh, 
*  sauh,  saw,  *  say,  *  seigli,  *  sey,  *  sigh,  pa. 
par.  *  seie,  *  seglien,  *  seien,  *  sein,  *  sen,  seen), 
v.t.  &  i.  [A.S.  sedn,  sion  (pa.  t.  sea.h,  pU 
sdivon,  siiigon,  pa.  par.  gesegen,  gesewen) ;  cogiu 
with  Dut.  zien  (^a.  t.  zag,  pa.  par.  gazlen)\ 
loel.  sjd  (pa.  t.  sd,  pa.  par.  senn);  Dan.  see; 
Sw.  se;  Goth.  saihwaji(p&.  t.  sahw,  pi.  se/iwum, 
pa.  par.  saihwans);  O.  H.  Ger.  seMn,  sehen.} 

A,  Transitive: 

1.  To  perceive  or  observe  by  the  eye  ;  to 
have  knowledge  or  perce[ition  of  the  existence 
and  apparent  qualities  of  by  the  organs  ol 
sight ;  to  behold. 

"Isee  befor*  me  man  nor  here  nor  here.* 

Shuk'-sp. :  Cymbeline,  IL  t. 

•  2.  To  regard,  to  look  after,  to  watch  over. 

"Quod  PandaruB,  'Madame.  God  yoMsee  V" 

Chditcer :  Trailus  £  CresHda. 

3.  To  regard,  to  look  at,  to  take  care  of,  to 
attend  to,  !to  give  attention  to. 


4.  To  perceive  mentally ;  to  form  a  con- 
ception 01-  idea  of:  to  observe,  to  distinguish, 
to  comprehend,  to  understand. 

"  Now  I  see  you'll  be  a  courtier."— SAa*Mp.  ;  Jf^rrp 
Wives  of  \yiiids(T,  Hi.  2. 

5.  To  witness,  to  experience,  to  become 
acquainted  with. 

"  When  I  have  teen  such  Interchange  of  state," 

ahakesp. .-  Sonnet  M, 

6.  To  suflfer,  to  feel,  to  experience. 

"  If  a  man  keep  my  saying,  he  sliall  never  see  death." 
— John  viii.  51. 

7.  To  call  on  ;  to  visit ;  to  pay  a  visit  to. 

"  Come.  Casca.  you  aud  I  will  yet  ere  day 
Beo  BrulUB  at  his  houae," 

Shiikesp.  :  Julius  CcBsar,  i  %, 

*  8.  To  have  intercourse  or  communication 
with  ;  to  meet  or  associate  with. 

"The  main  of  them  may  be  reduced  to  language^ 
and  to  an  iniproveuient  lu  wisdom  aud  prudence^y 
seeing  men.  and  conversing  with  people  of  different 
tempers  and  customs."— Z,ocAe. 

9.  To  escort,  to  attend :  as,  To  see  a  lady 
home.    (Colloq.) 
B.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  have  the  power  of  perceiving  by  the 
proper  organs ;  to  have  the  power  or  faculty 
of  sight. 

"  Neither  eyes  nor  eara  to  bear  nor  see." 

Shakesp.:  \'enus  A  Adonis,  ^. 

2.  To  perceive  mentally ;  to  have  intellec- 
tual sight  or  atiprehension  ;  to  discern,  to 
understand.  (Frequently  followed  by  into 
or  through :  as,  To  see  through  a  plan  or  trick.) 

"  The  evidence  of  reason  Is  called  seeing,  not  feeling, 
smeliiug,  or  tasting.  Yea,  we  are  wont  to  express  the 
uiauner  of  tlie  divine  Icnowlcdge  by  seeing,  aa  that 
kind  of  knowledge  which  is  most  perfect  in  us." — 
Reid:  Inquiry,  cli.  vi.,  §  l. 

3.  To  be  attentive;  to  pay  attention;  to 
attend  ;  to  take  heed ;  to  observe. 

"  Let's  tee  further."        Shakesp. :  Cymbeline,  t,  Ik 

4.  To  look  out;  to  inquire.    (With /or.) 

"  liot's  see  fir  means." 

Shakesp. :  lioineo  &  Juliet,  r.  L 

6.  To  examine,  to  inquire,  to  consider,  to 
take  care. 

"  See  now  whether  pure  fear  and  entire  cowardle* 
doth  not  make  tliee  wrong  tlils  virtuous  gentl*- 
viovaaM."-~Sluikeap. :  2  Henry  VI.,  11.  4. 

6.  To  beware. 

"  See  thou  do  it  uot."— Revelation  xlx.  la 
T[  1,  Let  me  see,  Let  us  see :  Phrases  used  to 
express    consideration,   or  to  introduce  the 
pai-ticular  considejution  of  a  subject. 

2.  See  to  it :  Look  well  to  it ;  take  care, 
beware. 

"  See  to  't  well,  protect  yourself," 

Slinkesp  :  2  Henry  VJ.,  IL  1. 

3.  To  see  about  a  thing :  To  pay  attention  to 
a  thing;  to  consider  a  thing;  to  take  steps 
for  the  accomplishment  or  execution  of  & 
thing, 

4.  To  see  to  : 

*  (1)  To  look  at,  to  behold. 


(2)  To  attend  to ;  to  look  after ;   to  tak* 
care  o£ 

"  See  to  my  hou£e." 

Shakesp. ."  MercJiant  of  Venice,  U  & 


see. 


[See,  v.]    An  interjection  used  to 


b6il,  bdS^;  po^t,  J6^1;  cat,  fell,  chorus,  fliiii,  ben^li;  go,  sem.;  thin,  this;  sin,  a§;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist.    ~ins^ 
-elfui,  -tian  s:  sli^n.   -tion,  -sion~sli^;  -%Xou,  -gion,  —  zhim.   -clous,  -tlous,  -sious  =  shiis.   -ble,  -dlo,  &c.  =  bol,  d^l. 
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seeable— seek 


call  the  attentiou  to  an  object  or  a  subject ; 
lo  I  l>elioia  1 

"  I\  t;h')re  nny  tiling  whereot  It  may  be  Bald,  See, 
this  la  uew?"— £ct:?w.  i.  10. 

•  Bee'-a-ble,  c  [Eng.  see,  v. ;  -able.}  Capable 
of  being  seen.    {Southey.) 

■ee'-b^cli-ites  a.  [After  Mr.  Seebach ;  suff. 
-ite  (Min.).^ 

Min. :  A  mineral  originally  described  as 
hers';lielite  (q.v.),  bnt  made  a  new  sp  cies 
by  Bauer.  Ciystals  like  those  of  lierscbelite. 
Coiniior'.  :  a  hydrous  psiiicate  of  aUuniiia,  lime, 
and  soiia.  Found  in  c;ivities  in  basalt  at 
Richmond,  near  Mellioarne,  Australia. 

See'-bright  (gh  silent),  s.    [Eng.  see,  v.,  and 
hriglit.    Niuued  from  it&  supposed  elfect  upon 
the  eyes.] 
Bot. ;  Salvia  Sclarea. 

seed,  *  sede,  s.  [A.S.  stfed ;  cogn.  with  Dut. 
xaad ;  Icel.  scedlii,  salh ;  D;in.  seed;  Sw. 
$dd;  Ger.  saat.  From  the  same  root  as 
tow  (q.v.).] 

L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Lit.:  In  the  same  sense  as  n. 

2.  I'lgiiTatively : 

(1)  Tlie  fecundating  fluid  of  male  animals ; 
■emeu,  sperm,  (in  this  sense  the  word  has 
no  plui-al.) 

(2)  That  from  which  anything  springs ; 
original ;  first  principle. 

"  To  BOW  the  aeedit  of  a  revolntion  lu  the  FeDlosiU^" 
—Daily  Chronicle,  Sept.  7,  18JJ. 

(3)  Principle  of  production. 

"  Praise  of  gre^t  at;t3  he  scatten,  aa  ft  »eed 
■Which  luay  tha  Jilce  lu  cumiurf  Rgea  breed." 

Wallace.    (Todd.) 

(4)  Progeny,  offspring,  descendaiits.  (Rare 
except  in  Scripture  and  religious  writings.) 

"  His  seed  ehall  iaberit  the  earth, "—raa/m*  xxv.  IS. 

*(5)  R:ice,  generation,  birth,  descent. 

"  Of  mortal  seed  they  were  not  held, 
AVhiuh  other  inortaU  bo  excell'd." 

Waller:  ToZelinda.ZQ. 

n.  Bot.  &  Veg.  Physiol. :  A  mature  ovnle. 
As  a  rule,  it  rtniaiiis  modelled  on  the  same 
plan,  tliough  minor  changes  may  be  produced 
by  the  suppressiun,  addition,  or  iiioililicalioii 
of  certiiin  parts.  Tlie  side  of  a  st-ed  most 
nearly  parallid  with  the  axis  uf  a  compunnd 
fruit,  orwiLli  the  ventnd  suture  or  su  turn  I  line 
of  a  simple  fruit,  is  called  its  face;  the  nppo- 
Bide,  its  bai;li.  Wlien  a  seed  is  flattened 
lengtl}wise,  it  is  said  to  be  compressed  ;  when 
vertically,  it  is  depressed.  It  is  nttai-hed  to 
the  placunta  by  the  hiluni  (q.v.)  or  muhilictis. 
Tlie  opposite  point  is  its  apex  (q.v.).  The 
Integuments  of  a  seed  are  cidled  its  testa ; 
the  ri-.diments  of  the  future  plant,  its  embryo, 
and  a  substance  often  interposed  between 
them, albuuien (q.v.).  [C^ialaza,  Kaphe, Aril 
CorYLEDO>r.]  Except  in  tlie  Gymnosperms, 
the  seeds  ai-e  enclosed  in  a  pericarp,  often 
BtrcMig,  which  defends  them  from  cold  or  from 
injury.  Within  a  country,  a  iKiUoon-likepapjtns, 
hooks,  &<;.,  can  dispei-se  seeds.  Must  nftlicm, 
however,  even  when  defended  by  their  peri- 
carps, cannot  be  long  in  salt  water  withnut 
being  injured;  still,  Darwin  calculated  that 
one- tenth  the  plants  of  a  flora  mi;,dit  be  floated 
across  900  miles  of  sea,  and  after  all  germinate. 
They  could  be  taken  yet  farther  in  the 
gizzards  of  birds,  in  particles  of  earth  ad- 
hering to  their  feet,  or  among  soil  floated  ^m 
icehcrgs.  On  shore,  melon  seeds  have  been 
known  to  grow  wlien  foity-one  yeai-s  old, 
maize  when  thirty,  rye  when  forty,  the 
sensitive  plant  when  sixty,  and  the  kidney 
beau  when  100.  The  old  story  about  seeds 
taken  from  a  mummy-case  germinating  is  not 
now  believed.  [Mummy-wheat.]  In  some 
countries  laws  have  beeu  passed  agaiust  the 
adulteration  of  seeds. 

"  He  gi  VGB 
The  beds  the  trusted  treasure  of  their  .-eerU." 

Cawper :  Task,  ill.  650. 

%  To  run  to  seed :  [Rus,  v.,  ^  31.] 

seed -basket,   seed -carrier,  s.     A 

basket  in  which  the  seed  to  be  sown  is  carried 
by  the  sower. 

seed-bed,  5.  A  plot  where  the  seed  is 
originally  grown,  and  from  wluch  tiiQ  young 
plants  are  pricked  out. 

seed-boK.  s. 

Bot.:  Lv.dwigia  alt&m4/oUa  and  L.  hij-iella. 

seed  bud,  s. 

Bot. :  An  ovule. 


ssed-cake,  s.    A  sweet  cake  containing 

aromatic  se^^ds. 

"  Remember,  wife. 
Tlie  seedcake,  the  pasties,  luid  furmeiity  pot. 

Tusser. 

t  seed-coat,  ^. 

Bot. :  llie  integument  or  covering  of  a  seed. 
Used  chie9y  of  ^the  testa,  but  sometimes  of 
the  aril. 
seed-cod, ».    A  seed-basket.    (Prov.) 
seed-cone,  s.    A  cone  containing  seed. 
(Not  a  botanical  term.) 

'■  Gathered  sped-con/rs  of  the  pine-ti-ee." 

Longfellow:  Song  of  IliawatJia,  iviil. 

seed-corn,  seed-grain,  s.  Corn  or 
grain  for  sowing. 

seed-crusher,  s.  An  instrument  for 
crushing  seed  lor  the  purpose  of  expressing 
oil. 

seed-down,  ».    The  down  on  vegetable 


seed-drill,  a.  A  machine  for  sowing  seed 
in  rows. 

*  seed-field,  s.    A  field  for  raising  seed. 
seed-garden,  s.     A  garden  for  raising 

seed. 
seed-grain,  5.    [Seed-corn.) 
seed-lac,  s.    [Lac] 
need-leaf,  seminal-leaf,  s. 
Bot. .  A  cotyledon.     Called  also  seed-lobe. 

seed-leap,    seed-lip,  seed-lop,  s. 

fA.S.  sced-/ea/i,   from  sreti  =  seed,  and  lea/>=-a 
basket.]    Tlic  same  as  Sked-basket  (q.v.) 
seed-lobe,  s.    [Seed-leap.] 

seed-oil,  s.  Oil  expressed  from  various 
kinds  of  seeds. 

seed-pearl,  s.  A  small  pearl,  resembling, 
or  of  the  size  of  a  griiin  or  seed. 

"The  dissolutiou  of  teed-pearl  in  aome  ticld  men- 

BtiaiUlll."— flOtf/«. 

seed-plat,  seed-plot,  s, 

1.  Lit. :  A  plot  or  piece  of  ground  on  which 
seeds  are  sown  to  raise  plants,  to  be  after- 
wards transplanted  ;  a  seed-bed. 

2.  Fig.:  The  place  where  the  seed,  or 
origin  nf  anything,  is  sown;  the  sLarting- 
placo ;  the  hot-bed. 

"  Thou  seed-plot  of  the  warre." 
lien  Joiiton  :  £xecratiuns  upon  Vulcan. 

*  seed-sheet,  5.  The  sheet  containing 
the  seed  carried  by  the  sower. 

seed-time,  ».  The  proper  time  or  season 
for  Sowing  seed. 

"  While  tlie  earth  remaineth,  seed'time  and  harvest 
BlialL  nut  ceivsti."—Uenesis  viii  22. 

seed-vessel,  5. 

Bot. :  The  vessel,  case,  hollow  box,  pericarp, 
or  envelope  within  which  a  seed  is  contained. 
[Fruit.] 

seed-wool,  s.  Cotton-wool  not  yet 
cleansed  of  its  seeds.    {Amer.) 

seed,  v.i.  &  t.    [Seed,  s.] 
A.  Intransitive : 

1.  To  sow  seed. 

"  111  tlie  north-western  terrltorlea  pIoUEhlng  and 
if^dini  have  uouiiiiBiiced."— y*uii  Mall  Gazette,  March 
2J.  1881. 

2.  To  grow  to  maturity,  so  as  to  shed  seed  ; 
to  come  to  seed.  _ 

"They  picV  up  all  the  did  roots,  except  what  they 
design  lui-  seed,  which  tliey  letstaiid  ta  aseii  the  next 
year." — Mortimer  '  IJua'nindry. 

*  3.  To  shed  the  seed. 
C  Transllive : 

1.  Lit. :  To  sow,  to  scatter,  as  seed. 

"There  were  three  (lifl'ereut  modoa  of  se'tlmg  i^rain 

in  use  auiuiiif  tiie  HunLuia  in  the  tiinpa  uf  Vm.,  ro  aud 
Cuhiiiielhi  "—ti/iiglU  :  Diet.  Mechama,  a.  v.  t'enJ.. 

2.  Fig.  :  To  sprinkle  as  with  seed,  to  cover 
or  ornampnt  with  something  thinly  scattered 
or  sprinkled  over,  as  seed. 

83ed'-ed,  pa.  par.  or  a.    (Seed,  v.] 

A.  As  pa.  par. :  (See  the  verb). 

B.  As  adjective : 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1,  Bearing  seed  ;  hence,  matured,  full- 
grown. 

"  The  vernal  blades  that  rtaa  with  seeiBd  stem 
01  hue  purpxireal." 

Milton  •  English  Oai^en,  bk.  li 

2.  Sown,  sprinkled  with  seed. 


II.  Her. :  Represented  with  seeds  of  such 
and  such  a  cohnir.  (Said  of  roses,  lilies,  &c., 
when  bearing  seeds  of  a  tincture  different  to 
the  flower  itself.) 
*seed'-er,  s.  [Eng.  seed,  v. ;  -er.]  One  who 
or  that  which  sows  or  plants  seeds. 

*seod'-full,  a.  [Eng.  seed,  «.  ;  -full]  Full  0* 
seed ;  pregnant. 

seed'-i-ness,  s.  [Eng.  seedy;  -ness.)  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  seedy  ;  shabbmess, 
wretchedness. 

"What  iB  called  ' seediness,'  after  a  debauch,  la  a 
plain  proof  tliat  nature  haa  been  outraged,  and  wiU 
have  her  penalty."— fl^£M.'ft*fl;  Self-Culture,  p.  74. 

*seed'-let,  s.     [Eng.  seed,  s.  ;  dimin.  suff.  -let] 
A  small  plant  reared  from  seed  ;  a  seedling. 
"Slenilor-atalked,  capsuled  seedlets."— Century  M0^ 
gazine,  Dec,  187B.  p.  439. 

seed' -ling,  a.  &  s.  [Eng.  seed ;  dimin.  suff. 
'I'uig.^ 

A.  As  adj. :  Produced  or  raised  from  tha 
seed. 

"0  that  some  seed7in.7pein  ... 
Honoured  and  blessed  in  tlieir  shadnw  might  grow  I 
Scott :  Lady  of  Lake,  n.  20. 

H,  As  mbst.  :  A  plant  reared  from  the  seed, 
as  distinguished  from  one  propagated  by 
layers,  buds,  &c. 

"  Prepare  also  inatrasaea,  boxes,  cases,  pots,  &C.  for 
shelter  Ut  your  tender  iilants  and  seodlings  newly 
sown,  if  the  weather  prove  very  bitter."— AVeii/n.' 
Kalendarlum  ;  Nov. 

*  seed'-ness,  s.   [Eng.  seed ;  -ness.}    Seed-time. 

"  Blossoming  tune 
That  from  the  geedttess  the  Liare  fallow  brings 
To  teeming  foyaon." 

Shahcsp.  :  Measure  for  Measure,  L  4. 

seeds'-man,  s.     [Eng.  seed,  a.,  and  vian.] 

1.  One  who  deals  in  seeds. 

"The  ordinary  fanner  .  .  .  cannot  afTord  to  buy 
seed  at  first  hand  fiom  the  geedtrnan."-~l'i,el(l,  Oct  8» 

188a. 

2.  One  who  sows  seeds ;  a  sower. 

"As  it  ebba,  the  aeednmnn 
Upon  the  slime  and  ooxe  sl-h tiers  hia  grain." 

Sliakesp. :  Antony  &  Cleopatra,  IL  7. 

*  seed'-ster,  a.    [Eng.  seed,  s.; -sier.]  A  sower. 

seed'-y,  a.     [Eng.  seed;  -y.] 

I,  Lit.:  Abounding  with  seeds  ;  having  run 
to  seed. 

II.  Figuratively: 

1.  Having  a  i>eculiar  flavour,  supposed  to 
be  derived  from  the  weeds  growing  among  the 
vines.    (Applied  to  Fi-ench  brandy.) 

2.  Worn  out ;  shabby  and  poordooking :  as* 
seedy  clothes. 

3.  Dressed  in  worn-out,  shabby  clothes. 

"  A  seedy  niff  who  has  gone  twice  or  thrice  Into  thg 
gazette." — Thackeray:   Virginiane,  ch.  is. 

4.  Feeling  or  looking  wretched  and  miser- 
able, as  after  a  debauch.    (Slang.) 

"A  more  seed//  looking  set  .  .  .  could  scarcely  bt 
Imajjiued.""— C.  H.  Scott:  The  Balti';  &c,  ch.  i. 

seedy-toe,  s.     A  disease  of  the  feet  in 

horses. 

"  If  it  is  allowed  to  get  wet  and  ia  neglected,  it  will 
try  any  horse  with  trie  lejist  tendency  to  aeedg-toe, 
thriiah,  or  any  aiiuh  diseases  o£  tlie  feet." — FiolU,  Jan. 
30,  18iJ6. 

see'-ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  s.,  &  conj.    [See,  v.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj.  :  (See 
the  verh). 

C,  As  suhst.  :  The  act,  state,  or  power  of 
perceiving  by  the  organs  of  sight ;  siylit. 

D,  As  conj. :  Consiilering,  taking  into  ac- 
count ;  since,  because,  inasmuch  as. 

"Seeing  gentle  words  will  not  prevail,  assail  them 
with  ilie  army  of  the  kins-"—Sha.kesp.  :  2  Uonry  VI., 
iv.  2. 

sec"*!,  seke,  (pa.  t.  sought  *souht,  pa.  par 
sought),  v.t.  &  i.  [A.S.  secan,  srr.erni  (pa.  t. 
sohte,  pa.  par.  gesoht)  ;  cogn.  with  Dut.  zodcen; 
Icl.  scekja ;  Dan.  snge;  Sw.  sohi ;  O.  H.  Ger. 
snohhaii ;  M.  H.  Ger.  suochen;  Ger.  suchen.] 
A.  Transitive : 

1.  To  go  in  search  or  quest  of;  to  search 
for,  to  try  to  find,  to  look  for, 

"The  man  asked  him,  saying.  What  teeJcest  thout 
And   hts  said,  I  seek  my   brebhien."— Gene«is  JixxviU 

15,  le 

2.  To  try  to  obtain,  to  try  for ;  to  inquire 
for,  to  solicit. 


3.  To  aim  at,  to  try  to  gain  ;  to  pursue  as 
an  object  or  end,  to  strive  after. 

"  What  win  I,  if  I  gain  the  thing  I  iougM  t " 

Shakesp.  :  Rape  of  Lucrace,  81U 


l&te,  f^t,  fare,  amidst,  Trhat,  fall,  Catlier;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot^ 
or.  wore,  wol^  work,  whd,  son;  mute,  c&b»  ciire,  ^nlte,  our,  riUe,  £all;  try,  Syrian,    ce,  oe  =  e;  ey  —  a;  qu  =  Isw* 


seeker— se  e  s  aw 
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•4,  To  search,  to  explore. 

"Have  I  sought  every  country  fur  and  neftr?" 

S'-akesp.:  IHenri/  VL.v.i. 

•  5.  To  go  to,  to  resort  to  ;  to  have  recour.se 
to. 

"  ^ck  uot  Bethel,  nor  eater  Into  Gllgal."— ■^nw»  v.6. 
B,  liitrcuisitive: 

1.  To  search  ;  to  make  search ;  to  endeavour 
to  find. 

—Shakcsp.:  Merry  Wives, 


"  Search,  seek,  find  out.' 
lU.  3. 

2.  To  strive,  to  aim ;  to  endeavour  after. 

"  The  siiilurs  s  >u  ykt  for  safety  by  our  boat."  « 

::>Ji(Lk-es/j. :  ComeUy  of  ICrrurs,  L  1. 

3.  To  use  solicitation  ,  to  solicit,  to  ask. 
■'  Seeft  ftud  ye  ehdll  ^ixH"— Matthew  vii.  7. 

•  4.  To  search,  to  examine,  to  try, 
6.  To  endeavour,  to  try. 

*•  They  sought  to  lay  hands  upon  \\\m"—Mi'.tt.  xxl.  46. 

•  6.  To  resort ;  tn  liave  recourse ;  to  apply, 

"  It  was  your  doligbt 
To  xoek  to  1116  with  more  obaeiiiunu-iiieas 
Tliiiii  I  desired."  JJasniiiffLT:  Picture,  L  2. 

■  1i  1.  To  be  to  seek: 

(1)  To  he  at  a  loss ;  to  be  without  know- 
ledge, experience,  or  resources. 

"  Uupractised,  uupreiiarod,  and  still  to  sfek." 

MiUon:  J'.  L.,  viiL  197. 

(2)  To  require  to  be  soujiht  for ;  to  be  want- 
ing or  desideiated. 

2.  To  seek  after:  To  make  pursuit;  to  en- 
deavour to  take  or  gain. 

"  Violent  men  have  sought  after  my  eoul. "—PittZm 
Ixxxvi.  14. 

Beek'-er,  i>.    [Eng.  seek;  -er.] 
J.  Urdinary  Language: 
1.  One  who  seeks  ;  an  inquirer,  a  searclier. 

*'  I  confeaa  that  In  philusopliy  I  am  it  setif^er,  yet 
cannot  biiliove  tliata  SJuptjclt  in  i-hilosopLy  inuat  irn 
one  in  divinity." — trlanoiit:  Hce/jsis  Hcieii' ijicit. 

•  2.  One  who  makes  application ;  one  who 
reso-  ts. 

IL  Church  Hist. :  (See  extract). 

"  He  fSir  Henry  Vane]  eet  up  a  fovin  of  religion  in  a 
way  ut  hia  own.  yet  it  cuiiaisttd  i-atlier  in  u  witUdiaw- 
iag  fr.m  all  other  lonns.  tluui  in  any  new  or  pajfci- 
cular  o  ilijion^i  or  furina  ;  from  whicb  lie  and  Ills  pjuty 
were  called  .•^^ckers,  and  seemed  to  wiiit  for  new  and 
clearer  iiianiiestitiona.  .  .  .  Hia  frieuda  told  me  lie 
leaned  to  Ori'.ieu':i  no. ion  of  an  univi-rsal  tovlvation  of 
all.  both  ot  the  dt-vila  and  tiie  damned,  and  10  the 
ddctiine  of  pre-existeuce."— fl«m««:  JIisL  Uion  Tune 
(ed.  162J).  L  279. 

•seek'-sor-row,  s.  [Eng.  seek,  and  sorrow.] 
One  who  contrives  to  cause  himself  sorrow  or 
vexation  ;  a  si;ir- tormentor. 

"  And  thou  seeksorrow,  Klaius,  them  amimg."_ 
tiffdunj/:  Ai-t:ailia. 

•seel  (1),  *cele,  *seele,  v.t.  [Fr.  sitkr, 
from  cti=the  eyelid;  Lat.  ciUum  =  a.]i  eje- 
lid,  an  eyelitsli.] 

1.  Lit. :  To  close  the  eyes  of  with  a  thread  ; 
a  term  of  falconry,  it  being  a  coniinou  prac- 
tice to  luii  a  tlireail  throuyli  tlie  eyelids  of  a 
hawk,  so  as  t()  Ueep  tlieni  tngulher  when  lirst 
taken,  to  aid  in  inalung  tlic  biid  tame  or  tract- 
able ;  to  close,  to  shut. 

"  The  w  ise  gods  leeJ  our  eves." 

Shakeap.  :  An.miy  e  Cleopatra,  lit  13. 

2.  Fig.:  To  close,  as  a  person's  eyes;  to 
blind,  to  hoodwink. 

"  To  teel  her  father's  eyes  np  close  as  oak." 

tii-akesp.:  Otlmllu,  iii.  3. 

seel  (2),  v.i.  [Etym,  doubtful ;  cf.  Low  Ger. 
siek'ib  =  til  lead  oil  watei-.J  Ti)  lean  or  incline 
to  one  side  ;  to  roll,  as  a  ship  in  a  Mtorui. 

"  When  a  ship  see-'s  or  rowla  iu  foul  weather,  the 
breaking  louae  ui  ordnance  ia  a  thing  vtry  daugeiOLia." 
—JCu/'jtjh. 

fceel  (I),  •seele.s.  [Seel  (2),  v.]  The  rolling 
of  a  sliip  at  scj. 

•■  And  all  aboard  at  every  aeeZ. 
Like  drnnkiirJa  on  tlie  Imtchea  reele. 

tiartdji :  Para/ihritte  of  tlie  /'S'ilin^,  p.  181. 

•  seel  (2),  s.  [A.S.  sail  =  a  good  time  or  oppor- 
tunity, luck,  prosi>erity.]  Time,  oppiul unity, 
season  ;  obsolete  except  as  the  seconil  element 
in  prnvincial  conipouuils  ;  as,  hay-scei  =  hay- 
time,  vfhual-seel  =  wlieat-tjnie,  &c. 


*  seel'-i-l^,  adv. 


[Eng,  seely:  -ly.]    Sillily, 
lucky,  from  scel  = 


•aeer-y",  a.    [A.S.  s(Blii; 
luck.]    ISt^EL  (2),  s.] 
L  Lucky,  happy,  fortunate. 

"  Thy  seeti/  shee|)  like  well  below." 

Spemer  :  Shuphturds  Calenders  JuZp. 

2.  Simple,  innocent,  artless. 

"Tohoideu  chat 
With  see?)/  aiieiibtrd's  suayne." 

fipeiiser .   fihrpheards  Calender ;  Jtuj;. 

3.  Simple,  silly,  foolish. 


seem,  •  seeme,  *  seme,  v.i.  &  t.  [A.S. 
seiiian,  gesimaii  =  to  sati.ify,  to  conciliate  ; 
cogn.  with  Icel.  sajnia=:to  houour,  to  bear 
with,  to  couTorm  to;  srejiir  =  becoming,  fit; 
soma  =  to  beseem,  to  become.] 
A,  Intra]hsilive: 

1.  To  appear  like ;  to  present  the  appear- 
ance of  being  ;  to  look  like ;  to  be  in  appear- 
ance, though  not  iu  reality. 

"  Ood  ^tLJod  not,  tiiough  lie  aeem'd  to  stand,  aloof." 
Coufper  :  Charity,  50. 

2.  To  appear ;  to  be  seen  ;  to  show  one's 
self  or  itseil'.    (Slialcesp. :  Hamlet,  iii.  1.) 

*  3,  To  assume  an  appearance  or  air;  to 
pretend. 

"  Nothing  she  doc3  or  8"t!7ns  bnt  smacks  of  annie- 
tliiiiL;  greuier  than  \\a\:aeli."~S  lalcesp. :  IVinter't  Tale, 
iv.  4." 

4,  To  appear  to  one's  opinion  or  judgment ; 
to  be  thought.  (Generally  with  a  following 
clause  as  nominative.) 

*  5.  To  beseiMu,  to  befit. 

"  Nought  spcnielh  sil;e  strife," 
UpeJiSff ;  Hh'-phuurUs  Calender ;  May. 

*  B.  Tram. :  To  beseem,  to  belit, 

"  [Slic]  did  far  surpass 
The  beat  in  honest  mirUi  thaL  se'-in'd  \.er  well." 
tipt-iiser.    iT..dd.) 

%  Seem  was  fonu'^rly  used  impersonally 
with, the  dative  ca.se  of  a  personal  I'ronoini,  as 
TJiesefJHW  =  it  appeats  tu  me;  him  seemed  =^  it 
appeared  to  liiui,  &c. 

^  Itseei)is:  It  appears;  it  would  appear. 
Used  parenthetiually — 

(1)  Used  sarcastically  or  h-onically  to  con- 
demn the  tiling  mentioned,  and  as  equivalent 
to  forsootli.    {^iLaJcesp. :  Tevijiest,  i.  2.) 

(•2)  It  appears ;  as  the  stury  goes  ;  we  are 
told. 

"A  prince  of  Italy,  it  seemt.  entertained  hismistresa 
upon  a  great  lake." — Addiaon:  inuiraian. 

[Seam.] 


*Geem, 

•  seeme-lesse  (1),  a. 

*  seeme-lesse  (2),  a. 


[Se.\mless.] 
[scemless.] 


*seeui'-er,  s.    [Eug.  setm,  v. ;  -«r.l    One  who 

seems  ;  one  who  assumes  an  appearance  or 
makes  a  sliow  of  anything. 

"  Uencc  shall  we  see. 
If  power  change  iiurpo^,  wimt  i>iir  tuemers  Ije." 

^hiiLesp. :  Jluasarcfor  Mcaxure,  i.  4. 

seem'-ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  ojIv.,  h  s.    [Seem,  v.] 

A.  As  pr.  par.  ;  (See  tlie  veib). 

B.  As  adjective: 

1.  Appearing,  apparent;  having  or  present- 
ing an  appearance  or  semblance,  whether  real 
or  not. 

"  He  eutertained  a  ahow.  so  seeming  just." 

a/iiikev/j.  :  U  I /JC  uf  Luvii'va,  1,5H. 

*2.  Specious  or  plausible  in  appearance. 

"That  little  sccinin'j  snbatmoe." 

ti/uik'Sp. :  Lear,  i.  1. 

•3.  Becoming,  lietitting,  pr  ipur. 

"  It  Mer  fjirr  nmio  scmittff  that tbey  shoulJe  with  the 
by  yuud  liuing  begin  to  be  nieii.  then  Lhoii  shouidust 
wab  tliein  by  tlie  leiiutng  of  tiiy  goud  imvi'uso,  ahanif- 
fully  begin  to  l>ee  a  bwisL "— Ji". r  7'.  Mum :  H'o,  ks,  p.  li. 

*C.  As  ado.:  In  a  becondng  or  seemly 
maimer ;  becuuiingly, 

"Beiir  your  bodv  more  seeming." 

Sliakesp. :  As  I'ou  Like  It,  v.  4. 

I>.  As  suhstantlve : 

X.  Apiieat-anc,,  show,  semblance,  especially 
when  false  or  deceilful. 

"  She  UiHt.  so  young,  could  give  out  such  a  seeming. 
To  seel  her  f.itber's  eyed  uii  close  aa  oiik." 

HhKtkrSp. :  OtluiUo.  liL  3. 

*  2.  Fair  appearance. 

"  These  keep 
Seeming  and  savour  all  the  wiii.er  long." 

Hhuki-b/i. :   W tiller's  T  lie,  iv.  4. 

*3.  Judgmeut,  opinion,  apprehension. 

"  His  imrauiBive  words  inipregii'd 
With  ro..3uii  tj  lior  senmin  i." 

Milton:  P.  L.,  ix.   738. 

*  see^ing-virtuouG,  u,.      Virtuous  in 

appearanr;-,  iKpt  in  reality. 


seem'-ing-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  secmhfg;  -ly.]  In 
appearance,  apparently,  ostensibly ;  in  show 
or  semblance. 

"Two  e^eiriiiigly  inconsUtcut  aystems."— ITarfrwr- 
ton:  Works,  ii.  3^. 

*seem'-mg-ne33,  s.     [Eng.  seeming;  -ness.] 

1.  A p|>carance,  semblance. 

"Under  the  seefningness  or  appearance  of  evIL"  — 
Jer.  T'i'llor:  Arflfici'il  //anU.tnvtO'cs    p.  9L 

2.  Fair  apprarance,  plausibility. 

"The  ST  inin(i"P!'Bnl  th  >(*-'  leiHona  per'tuades  oa  on 
the  o*lier  B\de."—Digby  :  Of  Bodies,  ch.  vii. 


*seem'-le3S,  *  s-deme-leese,  a.  [Eng. 
seem,  v. ;  -less.\  Unbecoming,  unseemly,  unfit, 
iudecorous. 

'■  Artegal  himself  her  teemelesa-  plight  did  rue." 
apcnser  :  F.  Q.,  V.   ii.  2L 

*  seem'-li-hed,  *  seem'-ly-hede,  s.  [Eng. 
seemly ;  -hed,  -heds=  liopd.]  Seeiuliness  ;  seem- 
ly or  comely  api'earance. 

"  A  young  man  full  of  sremTi/Jtcde.' 

Rointiuiit  iif  tlie  /lose,  I,13(L 

*  seem'-ll-ly",  adv.  [Eng.  seemly;  -ly.]  In 
a  seemly  manner;  decently,  couielily. 

seem'-li-ness,  ^seeme-ll-nesse,s.  [Eng. 

seemly;  -iiess.i 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  seemly  or 
becoming;  comeliness,  propriety,  decency, 
dei.'oruiii. 

"  The  natural  acemliness  of  one  action  and  unaeem- 
llness  of  iiuotlier."— B/J.   Ilorsety :   Sermons,  vol.  IL, 
80  r.  xxi. 
*2.  B'air  or  specious  appcfirance. 

"  strip  thou  tlieir  niercfcriciouascei/i^f^csj." 

P.  I'listcker :  Purple  Island,  vliL 

seem'-ly,  *  seem-lie,  *  seme-ly,  *  sem-11, 

a.  tSt  ado.  [icel.  ^aiin Uigr  =  si^cmiy ,  Crom  stBrtir 
=  lieouuiiig,  from  savta  =  to  beseem,  to  beiit, 
froiu5aTiir=  sauie  (q.v.).] 

A.  As  adj. :  Becoming,  beseeming,  befitting ; 
suit-ed  to  tile  object,  occasion,  puipose,  or 
character  ;  suitabU',  decent,  proper. 

"The  hero  la  about  to  olTersacriflce,  and  he  wishei 
to  iifl'v:r  it  \\i>  in  peace,  clad  in  a  S'-cinlo  robe  of  pur* 
white.'— C'oj:;  Introd.  to  Muthol.,  p.  Iu8. 

B.  AsojXv.  (for  seemlily):  Iu  a  becoming  or 
seemly  manner;  decently,  becoiuingly. 

'*  There,  seemly  rang'd  in  i)eat;eful  order  atood 
Ulyssea'  arma,  now  long  diaus'd  to  blood." 

Pope.    ITodd,) 

*  seem'-ljr-hede,  s.    [Seemlihed.] 

seen,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [See,  v.] 
A.  As  pa.  par. :  (See  the  verb). 
*B.  As  adj. :  Versed,  skilled.  (A.  Latinism.) 

"  Aachuoluiaster 
Well  seen  iu  musick." 

aJuikchp. :  Tatning  of  the  Shrew,  L  & 

seep,  v.i.    [Seip,  Sipe.] 

seep'-y,  a.  [Eng.  seep ;  -y.\  Oozy ;  full  of 
moisture ;  specif,  applied  to  land  not  properly 
drained.     {Scotch  k  Ainer.) 

se'-er,  seer  (1),  s.    [Eng.  see,  v. ;  -er.} 

1.  One  who  sees;  a  spectator. 

"  Wo  uro  ill  hopea  that  you  may  prove  a  dreamer  ol 
drcuiiis,  and  a  Sfer  of  vieimis." —Addison :  Spectator. 

2.  A    luophet;    one  who    foresees   future 

events. 

"  Enough  !  I  will  not  jilay  the  seer  ; 
I  «  ill  not  longer  etrh  o  to  0[)0 
The  uiystic  volume."     Lungfellow:  To  a  Child. 

seer  (2),  s.  [Sc/-  in  various  Hindoo  languiiges.] 
A  weight  iu  ludiii,  foruieily  varying  in  ditfer- 
ent  parts  of  the  country,  but  by  an  Act  of  the 
Anglo-Indian  Goveriiiuent  (Oct.  31,  1S71),  the 
sei^  r  was  ailo}ited  as  the  primary  standard  of 
weight,  and  madu  =  a  kilograiume. 


seer  (3), 
seer,  u. 


.    [Seir.] 
[Sear,  a.] 


seer'-hand,  s.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  A  fine. 
nui.sliu  of  a  grade  between  nainsook  and  nmlL 

se'-er-ship,  seer'-ship,  s.  [Eng.  seer  (1), 
and  -shiii^    Thd  otfice  or  quality  of  a  seer. 

see'-saw,  s.  &  a.  [A  reduplication  of  k»u», 
lioni  the  action  of  twc-  men  sawing  wood, 
when  the  motion  is  up  and  down.] 

A.  As  suhstaiiti'oe : 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  A  cliild's  game,  iu  which  two  persons  sit, 
one  on  each  cni  of  ii  board  or  phuilv,  which  is 
balanced  on  suiue  support  in  tbe  middle,  and 
thus  the  twti  move  aUcnialely  up  and  down. 

2.  A  board  or  plaidc  adjusted  f.ir  such  pur- 
pose. 

3.  Motion  or  action  resembling  that  in  the 
game  of  seesaw;  alternate  or  reciprocating 
niniiou. 

IL  Whist:  A  aouble  ruff;  the  playing  of 
two  partners,  so  that  each  alternately  wins 
the  trick. 

B.  As  adj. :  Moving  np  and  down  or  to  and 
fro;  undulating  with  leciprocal  moli(ni. 

"  Hia  wit  nil  seesaw,  between  that  and  tliis." 

Pnpe :  Satires.    (Prol.) 

see'-saw,  v.t.  &  i.     [Seesaw,  s.] 

A.  Trans. :  To  cause  to  move  in  a  seesaw 
fashion. 


bSl,  bo^;  po-ut,  jo-wl;  cat,  jeU.  choms.  9Wn.  bsnoh:  go.  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a^;  expect,  Xenophon.  cxist_    ph  =  t 
^-tLm  =  shan.   -tion.-sioa  =  shim;-tion.-9ion  =  aliun.   -<=ious, -tious. -sious  =  sHus.   -We, -die,  &=.  =  beX.  d^l. 
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B.  Intrans. :  To  move  as  in  the  game  of 
seesaw ;  to  move  up  and  down  or  backwai'ds 
and  forwards. 

"  Sometimes  they  were  like  to  pull  John  over,  then 
It  Tveut  nil  I'f  a  suQdeu  a^aiu  ou  J  uhii'a  sLile ;  bo  they 
went  Keesawing  up  ftiid  down,  from  one  end  of  the 
room  to  tne  other.  — Arbuthnot, 

«eetiie»  ^sethe  (pa.  t.  seethed,  *sod,  *  soth, 
pa.  par.  sodden,  *  soden,  ^sothen),  v.t.  &  i. 
I.A.S.  seodlian  (pa.  t.  seddh,  pa.  par.  soden); 
C()gn.  with  Dut.  zieden;  Icel.  sjodha  (pa.  t. 
sandh,  pi.  saudhu^  \i&.  par.  sodhinn);  Dan. 
syde ;  Sw.  sjuda ;  O.  H.  Ger.  siodati;  Ger. 
swden;  cf.  also  IceL  svidha=- to  burn,  to 
singe.] 

A.  Transitive : 

1.  To  boil ;  to  prepare  for  food  in  hot 
liquor. 

"Till  .  ,  .  the  eonteuta  were  lufflcleutly  stewsd  or 
•crtfed."— CooA ;  Third  Vuyagt,  bk.  iv.,  ch.  iii. 
*  2.  To  soak  ;  to  st«ep  and  soften  in  liquor. 

B.  Intrans. :  To  be  in  a  state  of  ebullition ; 
to  boil ;  to  be  hot. 

"  Ab  the  Brooke  of  a  uething  pot."— Tyiidan  ,•  Workei, 
p.  7. 

deeth'-er,  s.  (Eng.  seeth(e);  -er.]  One  who 
or'  that  which  seethes ;  a  boiler ;  a  pot  for 
boiling. 

*'  Like  boniisbed  cold  the  little  teetfier  ehone." 
Dryden  :  Ovid ;  lletamorphotes  viil. 

Se-f&'-tians,  s.  pL  [Arab.  se/a(  =  qualifica- 
tion, attribute.] 

Mzihamviadanism :  A  sect  of  Muhamtnadans 
wlio  held  that  God  poss.essed  eternal  attri- 
butes, and  tliat  tliere  was  no  (liffereiicft  between 
the  "  es.se]itial  attributes"  and  the  "attri- 
butes of  operation."  To  these  they,  in  process 
of  time,  aildeil  a  third  category,  "declara- 
tive attributes,"  by  which  they  understood 
anthruiioinorphic  expressions,  sui-h  as  God's 
eyes,  his  arms,  his  liands,  &c.  They  were 
opposed  to  the  Mutnzilitcs  (q.v.).  Tliey 
ulliu.ately  split  into  several  sects,  some  of 
which  still  exist. 

8eg  (1),  s.     [A.S.  secg.] 

1.  Sef'.ge. 

2.  The  yellow  flower-de-luce,  Iris  PseJida- 
corns.    {Proo.) 

Beg  (2),  segg,  s.  [Etyzn.  doubtful.]  A  cas- 
triitiid  bull;  a  bull  eastraced  when  full 
grown.    {Scotch.) 

Be-gar',  s.    [Cioar.] 

e»  a.    [Siege.] 


fieS'S^-r.  sag'-ger,  s.    [Said  to  be  a  corrupt. 
01  safeguard. \ 

Pottery:  An  open  box  of  clny,  whicli  re- 
ceives articles  of  plastic  cl.iy  or  in  the  biscuit 
condition,  and  i-rotects  Iheiii  while  being 
baked  in  the  kiln.     [Bono  (1),  .s-..  II.  2.J 

"As  the  cliliin  cauuut  be  exposed  directly  to  the 
blaze,  it  is  pul  in  puts  i  r  cams  of  I're-pruuf  cliiy,  enlled 
t^yit  t'  s,  the  furiu  iiud  size  of  which  are  iu  Accordxiice 
with  tlie  iirticlea  t  >cy  nre  to  contain." — Scribiier't 
llagaziiie,  Uitrcli.  1878,  p.  CSS. 

8e-ghdr,  s.    [Heb.] 

llebreio  Gram. :  A  vowel  (••)  corresponding 
in  sound  to  the  English  e  iu  let,  wet,  &c. 

8e'-gh6~late,  a.  &  5.     [Heb.  seghol,  and  Eng. 
£ut]'.  -ate.] 

A.  As  udj. :  Having  a  seghol :  as,  a  segholat* 
verb. 

B.  As  siibst. :  A  word  with  a  seghol  in  it. 

"  lufitiitWe  tej/hoIattM."  —  ^oses  Stuart:  Uebrevi 
Oram.,  p.  lol. 

Seg'-ment,  s.   {Lai.  segmentum,  for  secmentumj 
from  tn:co  =  to  cut.] 

I.  Ord.  Lang.  :  A  part  or  portion  cut  off  or 
maikcd  off'  ;is  sepaj-ate  fioni  the  rest ;  one  of 
the  iiai-ts  into  which  a  body  iiatuifilly  divides 
itself ;  a  Sf  cLiou  :  as,  a  segment  of  an  orange. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Compar.  Anat. :  One  of  the  divisions  or 
rings  in  tlie  b(Kly  of  an  insect,  an  annelid,  a 
decapod  crustaceim,  &c. 

2.  Geom. :  A  part  cut  oBf  from  any  figure  by 
a  line  or  plans. 

^  (1)  Segment  of  a  circle  : 

Geom. :  A  pai-t  of  the  area  of  a  circle,  in- 
cluded between  a  cliord  and  the  arc  which  it 
subtends.  An  anjjle  in  a  sei^ment  is  the  angle 
contained  by  ajiy  two  straight  lines  drawn 
from  any  point  in  the  an;  and  tenninating  in 
the  extremities  of  the  chord.     Similar  seg- 
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ments  of  circles  are  those  whicli  contain  equal 
angles,  or  whose  arcs  contain  the  same  number 
of  degrees. 

(2)  Spherical  segment : 

Geom. :  A  portion  of  a  sphere  bounded  by  a 
secant  line  and  a  zone  of  the  surface.  If  a 
circular  segment  be  revolved  about  a  radius 
dr;iwn  ]ierpendicular  to  the  chord  of  the  seg- 
ment, the  volume  generated  ia  a  sphei-ical 
segment. 

segment-gear,  «.    [Sectob-qeae.) 

segment-saw,  s. 

1.  Wood-working  : 

(1)  A  veneer-saw  (q.T-X 

(2)  A  eliair-back  machine  (q.T.X 

2.  Surg. :  A  nearly  circular  ]'late  Of  serrated 
steel,  riveted  to  a  wooden  handle. 

segment-Shell,  s. 

Ordn  :  An  elongated  projectile  invented  by 
Sir  W.  Armstrong.  Tlie  iron  body  is  coated 
with  lead,  and  contains  a  numbei-  of  segments 
of  iron  in  successive  rings,  leaving  a  hollow 
cylinder  in  tlie  centre  for  the  burs  Ling-charge. 
The  charge  bursts  on  impact  or  by  a  time- 
fuse, and  scatteis  the  segments  in  all  direc- 
tions. It  may  be  used  ns  ease-shot  l)y  ar- 
ranging the  fuse  to  explode  the  sliell  on 
leaving  the  muzzle. . 

segment -valve,  segmental -valve, 

8.  A  valve  having  a  seating  surface  consist- 
ing of  a  portion  of  a  cylinder. 

segment-wheel,  s.  A  wheel  a  part 
only  of  whose  peripheiy  is  utilized. 

t  segment-window,  o. 

Arch.  :  A  window  of  segmental  shape  ;  a 
form  of  dormer  or  attic  wind<jw. 

seg-ment',  v.i.  [Segment,  s.]  To  divide  or 
become  divided  or  s|>lib  up  into  segtijeids; 
spet'if.,  in  physiology,  to  develox>.a suecesbiuu 
of  buds. 

seg-msnf-al,  a.  [Eng.  segment;  -ai^.]  Fer- 
tiiiniiig  to,  coiibistin;^'  of,  vr  icsembling  a  seg- 
ment. 

segment- 
al-arch,  s. 

Arch.  :  An 
arch  described 
from  a  centre, 
and  having 
le-is  or  more 
than  180", 
usuidly  less. 

segment- 
al-organs, 

8.  pi. 

Comp.Amit.: 
Certai  n  or- 
gans, i>rol)a- 
bly  excretory, 
In  the  Anne- 
lida, consisiing  of  sacs  openinj 
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upon  the  ah- 
dondnal  surfaces. 

segmental-valve,  s.   [Secment-valve.I 

sSg-men-ta'-tion,  s.  [Eng.  segment;  -aiion.] 
The  act  of  dividing  into  segments  ;  the  stiite 
of  being  divided  into  segments.   ISegmknted.] 

Seg-menf-ed,  a.     [Eng.  segment;  -ed.] 

Compar.  Amd.:  Having  similar  structural 
elements  repeated  m  a  longitudinal  series,  as 
vei'tcbi-ije  in  the  higher  aiiiniiils. 

*  seg'-ni-tude,  *  seg'-ni-ty,  a.  [Lat.  seg- 
nitiu,  segtUtiiSf  from  .sefimis  — sluggish.]  Slug- 
gishness, dulness,  inactivity. 

segno  (as  sen'-yo),  s.    [Ttal.] 

Mvsic:  A  sign  or  mark  used  in  notttinn  in 
connection  witli  repetition  ;  abbievialed  rS*. 
Al-  segno  (to  th«  sign),  a  direction  to  return  to 
the  sign  ;  dalsegnodvoin  the  sign),  a  direction 
to  lepeat  from  the  sign. 

se'-gre-ant,  a.    [Ft.] 

Her. :  A  tenn  applied  to  a  griffln  when 
standing  on  its  liinil  legs,  with  the  wings 
elevated  and  endorsed. 

*  se'-gre-gate,  a.  [Lat.  segregatus,  pa.  par.  of 
segrego—  to  set  apait,  to  separate  :  se-  =  apart, 
and  grex,  genit.  gregis  —  a  flock.]  Separated 
from  others  ;  set  ai)ai-t ;  splect. 

"  The  tone  tegri-qate  from  parii ime  hy  the  Mcrainent 
of  baptysiiie.  the  totlier  iegregate  fro  the  laye  ■\ye\il% 
by  tlie  sacriuneut  of  order." — ilora:  Worka,  p.  428. 


t  segregate-polygamy,  a. 

Bot.  :  Linuieus'a  name  for  a  system  of  fa- 
florcbcence,  in  which  a  number  of  flovctaj 
each  witli  its  own  perianth,  are  compreheaidea 
within  a  common  calyx. 

se'-gre-gate,  v.t.  &  i.  [Fr.  sAgriger;  S]).  & 
Port,  segregar ;  lta.1.  segregare.]  [Segreoate,  a.J 

A.  Trans. :  To  separate  fi'om  others  ;  feo 
set  apart. 

B.  Intransitive: 

*  1,  Ord.  Lang. :  To  separate  or  go  apart. 
2.  Cnjstall. :  To  separate  from  a  mass  and 
collect  about  centres  or  lines  of  fracture. 

se-gre-ga'-tion,  a.  [Lat.  segregatiOj  from 
seflTeffa/zts  =  segregate  (q.v.);  Fr.  sdgregation; 
Sp.  segregacion.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang.  :  The  act  of  segregating ;  the 
state  of  being  segregated;  a  parting,  separat- 
ing, or  dispersing. 

"  A  tegregation  at  the  Turkish  fleet"* 

tihukesp. :  Othello^  11.  L 

2.  Crystall. :  Separation  from  a  mass,  and 
gatheiing  about  centres  through  coheaiT« 
attraction  or  the  crystallizing  process. 

segue  (as  seg'-wa),  5.  [Ital.=  it  follows; 
Lat.  seiiuor  =  to  tbllow.  ] 

Music:  A  word  wliich,  prefixed  to  a  part, 
denotes  that  it  is  inlnifdiately  to  follow  the 
last  note  of  the  preceding  movement. 

ssg-m-dil'-la  (la  as  ya),  s.    [Sp.] 

Music:  A  lively  Spanish  dance,  similar  to 
the  country  dance  ;  the  tune  is  iu  -J  or  |  time. 

Seld,  Seyd,  s.  [Arab,  =  prince.]  One  of 
tlie  descendants  of  Mohnnimed  through  his 
daughter  Fatima  and  his  nephew  Ali. 

Seid'-litz,  Seid'-litz,  s.  [See  def.]  The 
name  of  a  village  in  Bohemia. 

Seidlitz-powder,  s. 

Chem.  :  A  mild,  cooling  aperient,  marie  up 
in  two  powders,  one,  uhualiy  in  blue  paper, 
consisting  of  a  mixture  ol'  Rotilielle  salt  and 
bicarbonate  of  soda,  and  tlie  other,  in  white 
paper,  of  linely  powdered  lartaric  at-.id.  The 
powders  are  dishohuil  separately  in  water, 
then  inixetl,  and  the  mixture  tiiken  while 
elfervescing.  It  is  intended  to  produce  the 
same  efl'eci  as  SeidliLz-water. 

Seidlitz-water,  s. 

Chem. :  A  sparkling  mitieral  writer.  Imported 
from  the  village  of  Seidlitz,  in  Bohemia.  It 
is  jiurg.itive,  ha.s  a  bitter  and  saline  taste,  and 
contains  a  hirge  jiroportion  of  the  sulphattts 
of  magnesia  and  lime. 

*  seie,  *  sey,  pret.  &  pa.  par.  of  v.     [See,  v.] 

seignette  (as  san-yette')f  s.  [From  Selg- 
n^lte,  an  apothewuy  of  Rochelle,  who  first 
made  the  salt.]    (See  etyin.  and  compound.) 

seignette-salt,  s. 

Chem. :  [Rochelle  -  salt,  Sodio  -  potabsio 
tartrate]. 

*  seigneurial  (ns  sen-yo'-ri-al),  o.    [Eng. 

seignior;  -ial.] 

1.  Pertaiuiiig  to  the  lord  of  a  manor; 
manorial. 

"  They  were  tlie  stHteBinen,  they  were  the  ])iwy«n; 
from  tlieiii  were^ufu-ii  tiiken  the  iMiliffa  uf  tliv  stqf- 
neurial  cunrti." — liurkv  :  Hng.  HUt.,  bk.  iiL,  ch.  yi. 

2.  Vested  with  large  powers;  independent. 

seignior,   *  seignour    (as   sen'-yer),    ». 

[O.  Fr.  belgne-ur,  from  Liit.  seniurem,  aci'QS.  of 
se?iior=  elder,  lieiice,  an  eldp,i',  a  lofd;  Sp. 
senor ;  Port,  senhor;  Itid.  siqnore.]    [Senior.! 

1.  Ord.  Lang.  :  In  the  south  of  Eui-o^mj  a 
title  of  honmii- ;  signior. 

2.  Feudal  Law :  A  lord  of  a  fee  or  manor. 
%  (1)  Grand  seignior :  [Grand-seignioe]. 
(2)  Seignior  in  gross:    A    lord    without   a 

mauiu-,  simply  enjoying  superiority  and  ser- 
vices. 

seigniorage,  seignorage  (as  sen'-y^- 

ig),s.     [Fr.] 

1.  SoTnething  claimed  by  the  wovereif^n  or 
by  a  snpei'ior  as  a  prerogative;  si»ecif..  an 
ancient  inyalty  or  pierogative  of  the  nown, 
whereby  it  claimed  a  percenlage  upon  bullion 
brcmght  to  the  mint  to  be  coined,  or  to  bo 
exchanged  for  coin  ;  the  profit  di'rivcd  frr>m 
issuing  coins  at  a  rate  above  their  iutrinsio 
value. 


^tc,  f^t,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father ;   we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there ;   pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;  go,  v^t, 
or,  wore,  woij^  worte.  who,  son ;  mute,  ciib,  ciire,  ^nite,  car,  iraXc,  fiill ;  tr^,  Syrian,    se,  os  =  e ;  ey  —  a ;  qu  =  kw. 
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2.  A  royalty;  a  share  of  profit;  royalty 
received  l)y  an  author  on  liis  works. 

"The  ^eigjiorage levied  on  tin  \n  theDuuhy  ol  Cnm- 
wall." — Macauliiy:  Bint.  £ng.,ch.  xxv. 

seigniorial  (as  sen-yor'-i-al),  «.     [Seio- 

NEURIAL.] 

•  seigniorize,  *  seignorise  (as  sen'-yer- 
ize),  v.t.  &,  i.    [Eng.  seignior;  -ize.] 

A*  Trans. :  To  lord  it  over. 

"  Aa  proud  as  he  th.it  lelgnnrigeth  hell." 

Fair/ax:  Oudfrei/  of  Unalogne,  bk.  Iv. 

B.  Intrans. :  To  be  a  lord  or  ruler. 

*selgnlory,  *  sel^Tnory  (ns  sen'-yer-y),  s. 
[Ft.  seigneurie.]  A  lonlship,  a  territory; 
power  or  authority  as  sovereij^n  lord, 

"O'Neil  never  hml  nny  telgniory  uver  that  country." 
— Spcmer :  State  of  JrelanU, 

Seil.  i'.(.  [Sw.  sila=^  strain.]  To  strain 
through  a  cloth  or  sieve. 

"  The  brown  four-ye/ir-aiihl's  raillt  la  not  teUed  yet." 
— Scott:  Jletirtof  Jlidfothiun,  ch.  xiv. 

*8ein,  pa.  par.  of  v.    [See,  v.] 
*8einde,  pa.  par.  of  v.    [Singe.] 

Beine,  sein,   *saiii,   *sayne,  *sean,  s. 

[Fr.  seiTie,  from  Lat.  sape/ia  ;  Gr.  o-ayi^^  (sft- 
gene)  =  a  uet.j    A  large  fisliing  net. 

"The  tajtn'  ia  »  net,  of  about  fortie  fatbome  In 
length,  with  which  they  enci<iii;)'iB3e  i\  imrt  uf  the 
Bav,  and  dmwe  the  Bniiie  on  land  by  two  ro|)ea,  fastiied 
At  his  ends,  together  with  such  tlsh  as  lighteth  within 
hifl  preciiict."— CttJ'ctr ;  Suruei/  of  Cornuiiill.  fol.  30. 

seine-boat,  s.  A  tisliing-boat  of  ahont 
fifteen  tons  buiMeii,  used  nii  tlie  west  coasc  of 
England  to  carry  the  seine  (q.v.). 

"They  have  cock-hoata  fur  joi "senders,  aad  leine- 
boata  for  tiikiug  of  iiilchanls." — Carew. 

*sein'-er,  *  sayn-er,  s.  [Eng.  sein{e),  s. ; 
-er.]    A  fislier  with  a  seine  or  net. 

"  Sfiinitrs  coinp'ain,  witti  open  inimth,  that  tbene 
drovera  work  niucli  prejudice  tu  thfe  cnintiioiiwealth  oi 
fisheriuen."— Curew;  burvey  of  Cornwati,  to.  32, 

^seint  (1),  s.     [Saint.] 
*seint  (2),  ».    [Cincture.] 

•  seintuarie,  «.    [Sahctuary.J 

8eip«  v.i.  [SiPE.]  To  ooze,  to  trickle,  to  leak. 
(iicotch.)   (SiXitt :  Heart  of  Midlothian,  ch.  xvii). 

eeir,  seer,  s.    [Etyra.  doubtful.]    (See  com- 
pound.) 
seir-fish*  seer-fish,  s, 

Ichtky.  :  Cfihium.  gnttalum,  one  of  the  Scom- 
bridse,  from  East  Indian  seas.  In  fnrni  and 
Bize  it  resembles  a  satninn,  and  its  flesh, 
thongh  white,  is  firm,  and  very  similar  to 
salmon  in  flavour. 

"  Of  lho-<e  [flaheaj  in  ordinary  aae  for  the  table,  the 
finest  by  fur  is  the  teir-fis''.  a  apeciea  u(  Suouiher. 
vhiun  IB  called  Toi-a-mulu  by  the  uulivea."— r«^fifit!n£ .' 
Ceylon,  i.  205. 

*sei§e,  v.t.    [Seize.] 
Seif'-in,  ».    [Seizin.] 

•  seism,  s.  [Gr.  treitr/iiSs  (setsmos)  =  an  earth- 
quake.] 

Physics:  (See  extract), 

"  To  be  consistent  with  ft  Greek  baMs  for  Belamo. 
logical  ternilnolugy.  iome  writera  iiiive  tlnowu  iwide 
the  familiar  expreBsittJi  '  earthiimike,'  and  anlistitiited 
the  awltward  word  "  teum,' "— /.  Militc :  Eai-tTiquaktt. 
■p.  9. 

Beis'-mic,    •sei§'-mal,   a.      [Gr.  o-eio-Aios 

(»ei»mo*)  =  an  eai-thqualie;  Eng.  -ic^  -aZ.]    Of, 
belonging  to,  or  pri)du(;ed  by  an  earthquake. 
"The  coincidence  of  emptiuna  fioin  r«igblw>nrlnK 

Tolcanoa  witli  extmordiiiary  snitmic  couvulfiioua."— 

Scrope  :   Yoleanot  led.  1872),  p.  7. 

seismic-centre,    seismic-focus,   s. 

(See  extract.) 

"  Whatever  may  be  the  real  origin  of  the  earthqnaVe 
Bhock.  it  1:1  coiivtjiiient  to  rez'ird  its  effects  as  proceed- 
ing from  a  concussion  oraiidilen  blow  delivered  undwr- 
groiind  at  flouie  definite  centre.  This  centre  of  jm- 
piilse  is  called  the  neia'nic-foctu.  It  must  be  borne  in 
mind,  however,  that  aiich  a  centre  .  .  .  ia  in  natnre  a 
BUlfterraiieau  rsL-ion,  which  in  many  cases  is  no  donbt 
of  very  large  diniensious,  nicifluri ng,  iiei-liaps,  homo 
miles  in  diameter."— £nctfc  lirit.  |ed.  9tlil,  vii,  609. 

seismic-vertical,  s. 

Physics:  An  imaginary  vertical  line,  joining 
the  eaith's  surface  and  the  seismic  centre. 
"  Juat  OB  the  fleismic  force  is  in  nature,  not  a  single 
point,  but  a  considerable  apace,  so  the  spUmii--vert irat 
fa  not  a  single  line,  hut  rather  a  succession  of  parallel 
lines  drawn  vertically  from  every  point  uf  the  fucal 
area  to  the  surface."— .£^nc^/c.  Brit.  (ed.  9th),  vii.  eio. 

Seis'-md-grlipll,  s.  [Gr.  <reio-(Li6s  (seismos)  = 
juu  eaithquake, and Ypa<fw (grapho)=to  write.] 


Physics:  A  seismometer  ;  an  insttnnicMt  for 
recording  the  i)eiiud,  extent,  and  direction  of 
eai'li  of  the  vibrations  wliich  constitute  nn 
earthquake.  Fur  a  coiniilete  seismograph, 
three  distinct  sets  of  apparatus  are  required  : 
(1)  to  record  horizontal  motion  ;  (2)  to  record 
vertical  motion  ;  and  (3)  to  record  time.  The 
horizontiil  and  vertical  motidus  nmst  be 
written  on  the  same  receiver,  and  if  possible 
side  by  side,  whilst  at  the  instant  at  vvhiuh 
the  time  is  recorded  a  mark  must  be  made  on 
the  diagram  wliich  ia  being  drawn  by  the 
fieisniitgraph.  The  iirst  instruments  were 
merfly  modifications  of  the  seismoscope 
(q.v.),  but  successive  improvements  have 
been  iiitroiluced,  and  the  seismograph  has 
been  brought  to  a  high  pitch  uf  perfection. 
Simie  of  the  best,  if  nut  the  best  forms  knuwn 
are  in  use  in  the  Imperial  Observatury  at 
Tokid,  Japan. 

"  The  only  approximations  to  true  teismoyrnpha 
which  h.ive  yet  het'n  invented,  are  without  doubt 
thoue  wliioh  dmlng  tli©  i>iiat  few  yeara  have  been  used 
in  Japan. '—y.  AJUne:  Hiirtltquakes,  p.  13. 

sei§t-md-graph'-ic,  a.  [Eng.  seismograph; 
-ic.)  Pertaining  to  a  seismograph  or  seismo-. 
graphy  ;  indicated  by  a  seismograph. 

seiS-mog'-ra-ph^,  s.  [Eng.  seismograph; 
•y.]    A  description  or  accountof  earthquakes. 

seis-md-l6s'-ic-al,  a.  [Eng.  seismolog(y) ; 
■ical.]  Of,  or  pert'tiniiig  to  seismology  (q.v.)  ; 
used  in,  or  devoted  to  the  study  of  earth- 
quakes. 

"  It  is  not  iniposslhle  that  teitmological  Inventiga- 
tlon  may  tencli  us  sonietliing  about  tb«  earth'i 
magnetism, "—J.  Milne:  £arthquakex,  p.  2. 

seis-mdl'-d-gist,    t  seis'-mo-log^e,   5. 

[Eng.  seismology  (q.v.);    -ist.]     A  student  of 
seismology  ;  one  vei'sed  in  seismology. 

"  He  c;ui  only  pretend  to  be  a  very  modest  teis- 
mologiit."—Cori>hUl  SlixQiUi-ne,  Jan.,  1884,  p,  50. 

Seis-mol'-6-g^,  s.  [Gr.  o-eio-juds  (seismos)  = 
ail  earthquake  ;  suff.  -clogy.] 

Physics:  The  study  of  earthquakes.  Prof. 
Millie  (Ectrlhijuales,  Introd.)  suggests  that  iii 
addition  to  what  are  generally  known  as 
eartliqnakes,  seismology  sliould  investigate : 
(1)  Earth- tremors,  or  minute  movements 
which  escape  attention  by  the  smnllness  of 
tlieir  amplitude ;  (2)  Eaith-iuilsatinns,  or 
movements  winch  ai-e  overlooked  on  account 
of  the  length  of  their  ]ieriod  ;  and  (3)  Earth- 
oscillations,  or  slow  and  quiet  changes  in  the 
relative  level  of  the  sea  and  '.and,  wliicdi 
geologists  speak  of  as  elevations  or  sub- 
sidences. Although  seismology  can  scarcely 
be  said  to  have  existed  before  the  early  part 
of  the  nineteenth  century,  it  lias  a  lapidly- 
gi-nwing  bibliography,  is  accunmlating  a  store 
of /acts  and  observations  ou  which  geneializa- 
tions  may  be  based,  and  Prof.  Milne  is  san- 
guine that  earthquake-warnings  in  countries 
subject  to  seismic  disturbances  will  be  as 
common  and  as  trustworthy  as  the  sturni- 
warnings  at  our  seaports.  (See  also  Brit.  Ass. 
Report,  1858.) 

"  Another  grpat  Impetus  which  observational  seis- 
molofjy  received  was  Mr.  Wallet's  report  upon  the 
NenpolitrtU  em-thquake  of  1857."— y.  AlUne:  Eixrth- 
guakes,  p.  8. 

seis-mom'-e-ter,  s,  [Gv.  <rft(r|Lids  (seismos) 
=*an  earthquake,  and  Eng.  m^ter.] 

Physics :  A  seismograph  (q.v.).  Tlie  word 
is  sometimes  employed  to  include  the  seisiuo- 
scope  (q.v.). 

"  Jnstruujenta  which  will  In  this  way  measure  or 
■write  dfivvn  the  earth's  inot.ou  nru  called  ne.smometers 
or  seiBmotpaphs."— y.  JUilne:  Earthquake,  p.  13. 

seis-mo-met'-ric,  n.  [Eng.  seismometer;  -ic] 
Pertaining  to  seisniometry  (q.v.);  indicated 
by  a  seismometer. 

"  The  directDrs  .  .  .  who  wished  to  add  teiamometric 
ftpX>aratus  to  their  other  equiifmeut."— future,  Aug. 
12,  1886,  p.  343. 

seis-mom'-e-trj^,  ».  [Eng.  seismometer;  -y.] 
The  act  or  art  of  measuring  the  force  and 
duration  of  earthquakes  by  a  seismometer. 

geis'-mo-SC6pe,  s.  [Gr.  o-eio-ftds  (seismos)  = 
aii  earthquake  and  ffKOjre'&i  (skopeo)  =  to  see, 
to  observe.) 

Physics :  The  earliest  and  simplest  form  of 
eartliqnake-recorder.  The  first  known  was 
invented  by  a  Chinaman  named  Choko,  in 
A.D.  136,  and  shows  the  occurrence  and 
direction  of  an  earthquake  by  the  fall  of  a 
column,  a  principle  which  was  afterwards 
independently  adopted  in  the  West.    Vessels 


filled  with  viscid  liquids  have  been  used; 
the  height  to  which  the  liquid  is  washed  up 
the  side  of  tlie  ves.sel  being  tiiken  to  indicate 
the  intensity,  and  a  line, Ruining  the  points  of 
maxim nm  mutitm  to  denote  the  direction  nfau 
eartiiquake.  Palmieri's  seismoscope  (probaMy 
suggested  by  Mallet)  consists  of  horizontal 
tulies  turned  up  at  the  end,  partly  tilled  with 
mei'cury.  To  iLitensify  the  motion  of  the  mer- 
cury, small  flouts  of  iron  ar-^  plac<.(l  on  the  sur- 
face, attached  by  thieadi^  to  a  pulley  provided 
with  indices  moving  in  front  of  a  scale  ofde- 
gi'ees,  whence  the  intensity  may  be  read  olT.  The 
direction  is  determiMc-l  by  \ho  azimuth  of  the 
tube  giving  the  inarTiuum  indication,  several 
tubes  being  placed  ir.  ditfeient  azinmllis. 
Pendulum  seismoscopes,  both  swinyuig  aud 
fixed,  have  also  been  employed. 

"  The  clock  ia  started  into  motion  by  means  of  a 
Paliiiieri  seinmoicope"— Nature,  Aug.  12,  1881],  p.  g4l 

seis -mo-scop' -ic,  a.  [Eng.  seismoscop(e)  ; 
-I'c.l  Of,  or  pertaini[ig  to  a  seismoscope; 
indicated  by  a  seisnioacupe  (q.v.). 

"  The  character  of  the  record  given  by  certain  instru- 
ments is  sumetiiLies  only  teismosoopic-^'—J.  Alil-ae: 
Eai'ifit/uakes,  p.  la. 

sei-sur'-a,  t  si-sur'-a  (snr  as  zhiir),  t 
[Gr.  o-eto-ia)  (seisio),  i-oet.  form  of  o-etto  (seid)z=. 
to  shake,  ami  ovpa  (oura)  =  the  tail.] 

Ornith. :  A  genus  of  Muscicapidse,  with  five 
species,  from  Australia  and  Austro-Malaya 
(including  Celebes).  The  bestkuown  isSeisura 
inqidetu(Turchisiiiquietus,  voliiaiis,  or  musicola, 
Latii.),  the  Restless  Flycatcher— the  Grinder 
of  the  colonists;  allied  to  Rhipidura  (q.v.). 
Head  and  upper  surface  shining  I'luish-black  ; 
wings  dark  ;  lores  deep  velvety  black,  under 
sui'I'ace  silky  while,  except  sides  of  the  chest, 
which  are  dull  black.  It  frequently  sallies 
foi'th  into  tlie  open  glades  of  the  iorest,  and 
procures  its  prey  by  ]>()ising  itself  in  tlie  air 
with  a  remarkably  quick  motion  of  the  wings, 
pn^cisely  after  the  manner  of  the  English 
kestrel,  every  now  and  then  making  sudden 
perpendicular  descents  to  captuie  any  insect 
that  may  attract  its  notice.    (Gould.) 

*  se'-i-ty,  s.  [Tjat.  se  =  one's  self.]  Something 
peculiai'  to  a  man's  self.    (Tatier.) 

seiz'-a-ble,  a.  [Eng.  seiz(e);  -able.]  Capable 
of  being  seized  ;  liable  to  be  seized  or  taken. 

"  Wherever  a  glance  wns  neUnbli:" 

Hood:  Miss  KilmanseffffK 

seize,  seise,  *  saysc,  *  scyse,  *  sese,  v.t. 

&  i.  [O.  Kr.  saisir,  seisir  (Fr.  saisir)  =.  to  put 
one  in  possession,  from  0.  H.  Ger.  sazzan, 
sezzan  =■  to  set,  to  place,  to  put  in  posseasiou 
of;  Ger.  setzen.] 

A,  Transitive  : 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  To  fall  or  rush  upon  suddenly  and  take 
hold  of;  to  grasp  suddenly. 

"  Whence  i-uahing  he  might  surest  tfize  them  hotb. 
Both  grijied  ul  each  paw."         Milton  :  I',  h.,  ir.  407, 

2.  To  take  possession  of  by  force,  with  or 
without  rignt. 

"  Having  first  tiAvA  his  books." 

HhaketiJ.:  Tempest,  ML  2. 

3.  To  take  hold  of  suddenly ;  to  alTect  or 
come  upon  suddenly  ;  to  overpower. 

"  Where  is  ahe  gone  ?  Haply,  despair  hath  aeited  her." 
ahaKei/j. :  Cu^nbeliite,  iii.  &. 

4.  To  take  possession  of,  as  an  estate  or 
goods,  by  virtue  of  a  warrant  or  legal  au- 
thority. 

"Thy  lauds  and  all  things  we  do  seize  into  our  hands." 
i^iiukesp. :  As  I'ou  Like  It.,  ill.  L 

•5.  To  fasten,  to  fix. 

"  Seiiin'j  cruell  clawes  on  trembling  brcaL" 

apeiiser :  F  y.,  L  ▼- 

6.  To  make  possessed  ;  to  put  in  possession 
of.    (With  o/befure  the  thing  possessed.) 

"All  those  his  lauda  which  he  stood  seized  of." 

Shiikesjj. :  llanilet,  1.  1. 

7.  To  grasp  or  lay  hold  of  with  the  mind ; 
to  comprehend. 

II.  Naut. :  To  bind  or  fasten,  as  two  ropes, 
together,  or  two  ])arts  of  the  same  rope,  by 
means  of  smaller  stuff*. 

B.  Intrans.:  To  grasp;  to  take  into  posses- 
sion ;  to  fall  ou  or  grasp.  (Followed  by  on  ot 
upon.) 

"  Hia  lauds  then  seized  oti  by  the  conqueror." 

tihakesp. :  2  I/enri/  H.,  ill.  2. 

^  To  seize  up  : 

Naut.  :  To  tie  a  man  up  to  receive  punuii- 
raent. 

"  The  man  pulled  ofT  his  clothes,  and  walked  upto 
the  grating.  The  quarter-inastera  s^sad  him  mw.  '— 
ilarryat :  Peter  Simple,  ch.  Ivl, 


boil,  bo^;  pofit,  Jd*l;  cat,  gell,  cborua,  jlUn,  benQh;  go,  gem;  tuin.  tbls;  sin,  a^;  expect.  Xenophom  ejfist,   -iiig. 
.^lan,  -tian  =  sb^ii.   -tion,  -sion  =  shun ;  -$ion,  -j ion  =  znun.   -«ioas,  -tious,  -sious  =  slius.   -We,  -Ole,  &o.  =  bel,  dgL 
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seizer— selection 


6eiz'-er,  s.    [Eng.  seiz(e) ;  -er.]    One  who  seizes. 

Beiz'-in,  sel^'-in,  s.    [Fr.  saisine,  from  saislr 
=  to  seize.] 
Law: 

1.  Possession.  Seinin  is  of  two  sorts,  s&izin 
in  deed  (or  fart)  and  seizin  in  law.  Seizin  in 
deed  i.s  when  actual  or  corporal  possession  is 
taken  ;  seizin  in  law  is  when  sninething  is 
done  which  the  law  accounts  as  possession  or 
seizin,  as  an  enrolment,  or  wlien  lands  descend 
to  an  lieir,  but  he  has  not  yet  entered  upon 
them.  In  tliis  case  the  law  considers  the 
heir  as  seized  of  the  estate,  and  any  person 
wrongfully  entering  upon  the  lands  is  ac- 
counted a  tlisseizor  (q.v.). 

"  We  will  couseut,  Jiiid  ^raiit.  tliat  he  as  superiour 
lore]  Lu  perfovuie  tire  pieiiiiaaes  may  liJiue  tliu  seizine 
ol  nil  tiie  land  and  castels  of  tbe  same,  till  they  that 
pretend  ti  Lie  to  tlie  cwwne  be  Batislied  in  their  suit." 
—IluliniJied :  Ilistoria  of  lingland  (\i\.  i2ul). 

2.  The  act  of  ti\liing  possession. 

3.  The  thing  possessed  ;  a  possession. 

"Many  recoveries  were  liad,  ra  well  by  heirs  aa  buc- 
fK33ur3.  of  tiie  stiiziii  of  their  f .  edecessoi-s."— i/aie. 

TT  Livery  of  seisin :  [Livery], 

*  seizin-ox,  s.    [Sasine-ox.] 

Selz'-ing,  2>'''  T*"^-!  "■>  &  *•     [Seize.] 

A*  &  B.  Aspr.  jjar.  d:  particip.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 
C.  As  svbstantiiJe : 

X.  Ord.  Laiij. :  The  act  of  grasping  or  taking 
possesfiion  of  suddenly  or  by  force. 
U.  Nautical : 

1.  The  act  of  binding  two  ropes,  or  the  two 
parts  of  the  same  rope,  together,  by  means  of 
sufiailer  stuff. 

2.  Tlie  rope-yarn  or  stuff  used  for  such 
seizing. 

•Beiz-mom'-e-ter,  s.    [Seismometer.] 
Seiz'-or,  s.     [Eng.  sei^(e);  -or.] 

Law :  One  who  seizes  or  takes  possession. 

Seiz'-ure,  *  seis'-ure,  s.  [^ng.  seiz(e) ; -ure.] 
1.  The  act  of  seizing,  gi-aspiiig,  or  taking 
hold  or  possession  of  suddenly  or  by  force; 
Euddeti  or  violent  grasp  or  grip;  a  taking 
possession,  whether  illegally  by  force,  or 
legally  under  the  authority  of  a  warrant  or 
the  like. 

"The  Indians  having  perceived,  by  our  sHznre  of 
thebirk  tlieuijjht  beluie,  tliat  we wereeneiiii's.  they 
iuiiiiediiitBly  fled  into  the  woudyi»i.it  of  the  island." — 
A'lson:  Voyages,  bk.  iii.,  eh.  ii. 

•  2.  Retention  within  one's  grasp  or  power  ; 
hold,  possession. 

"  filiike  o'er  thy  honour  by  a  deed  of  trust. 
And  give  me  seizure  of  the  miyhty  wealth." 

Dryden.    ( Todd ) 

3.  That  which  is  seized  or  taken  possession 
<Jf. 

"  Sufflcieut  that  thy  pray'rs  are  heard,  and  death .  .  . 
Deleiited  of  liissc/zure."  J/dion:  P.  i.,  xL  254. 

4.  A  sudtlen  atlack,  as  of  a  disease. 

"The  prevalence  of  this  atrocious  crime  vma  con- 
eidered  to  he  the  result  uf  a  divine  «e(?«re."—Z.ewJiji ; 
Vred.  Early  lioman  Uisc.  (ed.  1853),  ii.  485. 

Se'-jant,  se'-jcant,  a.  [Norm.  Fr.  &  Fr. 
seaiif;  pr.  par.  of  seoir  (Lat.  secief')  =  to  sit.] 

//er. :  Silting,  as  a  eat,  with  the  forelegs 
Btiaiglit.    (Applied  to  a  lion,  &c.) 

^  (1)  Sejant  addorsed :  Sitting  back  to  back. 
(Said  cif  two  animals.)    [ADDOiMiED.] 

(2)  Sejant  ajfronte :  Bnvne  in  full  face,  sitting 
with  the  forepaws  extended  sideways,  as  the 
lion  in  ciest  of  Scotland. 

(3)  Sejant  rampant :  [Rampant-Sejant.] 

*se-joiii',  *se-joyn,  v.t.  [T^t.  se'nmgo,  from 
se=apait,  iim\,iuii.go  =  to  join.]  To  separate, 
to  put  or  set  apart. 

"There  is  no  rKison  we  should  be  sejoyned  in  the 
censure," — lip.  Hall:   The  Ilypoci-ite. 

Be-jti'-gOUS,  a.     [Lat.  sejugis,  from  sex=  six, 
and  jnguvt  =  a  yoke.] 
Bot. :  Having  six  pairs  of  leaflets. 

•  Se-junc'-tion,  s.  [Lat.  sejunctio,  from  se- 
junctvs,  pn.  pur.  o^  sejungo  =  to  sejniu  (q.v.).] 
The  act  of  disjoining  or  separating ;  a  dis- 
uniting; separation. 

"The  constitution  o(  that  people  was  made  by  a 
8ivtinctl"ttiiiii\  seiramtlon  of  them  from  all  .uther  ua- 
tioiis  in  the  earth."— /'earson :  On  the  Creed,  Art.  2. 

*se-3un'-^-ble,  a.  [Lat.  sejungo  =  to  se- 
join  (q.v.) ;  EnL'.  -able.}  Capable  of  beingdis- 
joined  or  separated. 

"  The  Rjjawn  and  egg ^iTs  np^^ivgib^e  from  the  fish  and 
iov\.~— Pearson  :  On  the  Creed,  Art  L 


*  seke,  v.t.  &  i.    [Seek.] 

*seke,  a.    [Sick.] 

se'-kos,    s.      [Gr.  =  a  pen,  an  enclosure,    a 

shrine.] 
Anc.  Arch.  :  A  place  in  an  ancient  temple 

in  which  tlie  images  of  deities  were  placed. 

sel'-a-che,  t  sel'-a-chus,  s.  [Gr.  o-eKaxo^ 
(selddios)  =  one  of*  a  tribe  of  cartilaginous 
fishes.  Aristotle  derives  the  name  fiom  a-eKa"; 
(se/i:ts)=  brightness,  because  most  of  these 
fishes  are  pliosphorescent.] 

1.  Withy. :  A  family  of  Lamnidse,  with  one 
scecies,  Selache  maxima,  the  Basking-shark 
(q.v.).  Second  dorsal  and  iinal  very  small  ; 
gili-opeuings  extremely  wide;  teeth  very 
small,  numerous,  conical ;  snout  slunt,  but 
longer  and  more  pointed  in  young  specimens 
than  in  adults,  wliich  has  led  to  individuals 
of  different  ages  being  considered  as  consti- 
tuting diatiuct  species. 

2.  Palceont. :  Gill-rakers  of  this  shark  have 
been  found  in  the  Antwerp  Crag.    {Giinther.) 

t  se-la'-chi-a,  s.pl.    [Mod.  Lat.,  from  seZacfte 

(q.v.).] 
Iditky. :  A  synonym  of  Elasniobranchi  (q.v.). 

se-la'-chi-g-n,  a.  &s.    [Selachia.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Of,  belonging  to,  or  resembling 
the  genus  aelache,  the  order  Selachia,  or  ttie 
gi'oup  Selachii. 

"  It  is  uitt  certain  that  the  gentia  is  not  rather  truly 
selachiany—A'icholsoiL:   Pidobont.,  h.  IGJ. 

B.  As  snbst. :  Any  indi\idaal  of  the  genus 
Selauhe,  the  order  Selachia,  or  the  group 
Selachii. 

■' Not  met  with  in  any  other  eelachian."—Q'unther: 
Stud.//  o/  Fishes,  p.  3^8. 

t  se-la'-chi-i,  a.  pt    [Mod.  Lat.,  from  selache 
(q.v.).] 
Ichthyology : 

1.  A  synonym  of  Selachia  (q.v.). 

2.  A  group  of  Owen's  Plagiostorai,  com- 
prising the  Dog-flshes  and  Sharks. 

sel-a-cboi'-de-i,  s.  pi,  [Mod.  Lat.,  from  se- 
lache (q.v.),  and  Gr.  cifios  (eidos)  =  forni.] 

1.  Ichthy:  Sharks;  a  group  of  Plagios- 
tonii,  distingnislied  from  the  Batoidei,  or 
Rays,  by  having  the  body  elongitte,  more  or 
less  cylindrical,  gnulually  tiipeiiiig  toa  smmt, 
and  contracting  towards  the  tail,  and  the 
gill-slits  lateral.  Dr.  Giinther  enumerates 
nine  families  :  Carchariidge,  Lamnidai,  Rhino- 
(lontidaB,  Notidanida:',  Sf-ylliidse,  Hybodon- 
tiilse,  Cestraciontidaj,  Spimicidse,  and  Rliiiiidai. 

2.  Pali:eont. :  From  the  Devonian  onward. 

sel'-a-ddn-ite, «.    [Cei.adonite.] 
Se-la'-gid,  s.    [Lat.  selag(o) :  Eng.  suff.  -id.} 
Bot.  (PL):  The  Selaginacese  (q.v.). 

Se-la-gi-na'-9e-fi9,  s.  pL  [Lat.  selago,  genit. 
selagin(ls);  fem.  pL  adj.  suff".  -acem.] 

Bot. :  Sclagids ;  an  oider  of  Ferigynous 
Exngens,  alliance  Echiales.  Herbs,  m-  small 
branched  shrubs,  with  alternate,  exslipnlnte, 
generally  sessile  leaves  in  clusters ;  calyx 
sjiatliaceous  or  tubular,  persi-stent,  with 
several  divisions,  rarely  with  two  sepals  ; 
corolla  tubular,  irregular,  five  lobed  ;  stamens 
four,  usually  didynamous,  raiely  two ;  an- 
thers one-celled  ;  style  one,  tilirorin  ;  stigma 
nearly  capitate;  ovary  superinr;  fruit  two- 
celled,  each  cell  one-seeded.  From  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope,  Asia,  Southern  Europe,  &c. 
Genei'ateu,  species  120.    (Lindley.) 

se-la-gi-nel'-la,  s.  [Mod.  Lat.,  dimin.  from 
Lat.  selago  (q.v.).] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Lycopodiaceae.  Known 
species  about  150,  ciiieUy  tropical.  Ont^ 
Selaginella  selagtiioldes  is  British.  Selagiiiella 
convoluta  is  the  Rock  lily. 

sel'-a-gite,  s.  [Gr.  o-eAaye'w  (selageo)  =  to 
shiiie  ;  suff.  -ite  (Petrol.).] 

Petrol.:  A  name  proposed  by  Corel ier  for 
certain  rocks  which  contained  hypersthene. 

se-la'-g5,  s.  [Lat.  =  a  kind  of  club-moss, 
Lycopodium  Selago.] 

Bot. .  The  typical  genus  of  Selaginacese 
(q.v.).  More  than  seventy  species  are  known, 
all  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

se'-lah,  s.  [Hel->.  nSp  (selah).  (See  def.)  ]  A 
word  which  occurs  seventy-one  times  in  the 


Psalms  and  three  times  ia  Habbakuk,  nearly 
always  at  the  end  of  a  verse.    (See  extract.) 

"  The  term  .  .  .  has  been  variously  interpreted  as 
Indicating  (1)  ft  pause;  (2)  repetition  (liko  ihtCapo)j 
(31  the  end  of  a  stroplio;  (4)  playing  with  full  power 
\fnrtissimo) ;  (5)  ft  bending  of  the  body,  ftn  obeisance  J 
ffi  iibhort  i-euurriiig  symphony  (a  -i-itomello).  Of  all 
these  tlie  hist  seems  the  most  nrobftble.  In  a  lecture 
on  the  subject,  by  Sir  P.  Ouseley.  a  psalm  was  suug 
into  which  such  ritorncili.  on  string  iiistruments  autf 
truinpeta,  were  introduced  at  every  occurrence  or  the 
word  Selah."— Stai7ier :  JJvsic  of  the  Uibte,  p.  69. 

se-l^S'-pllor-iis,  s.     [Or.  a-e\atr^6poq  i 
phoros)  =  light-bringing.] 

Ornith. :  Flame-bearers  ;  a  genus  of  Trochil- 
idae,  with  eight  species,  ranging  from  Vera- 
gua  in  Central  America  to  Mexico,  thence 
along  western  North  America  to  Nootka 
Sound.  The  tail  is  spreading,  and  tJie  outer 
tail  feathers  are  pointed.  Tlie  throat-feathers 
are  elongated  at  the  side,  and  form  a  shield  of 
brilliant  colouring.  The  sound  produced  by 
their  win^^s  when  in  motion  is  a  loud  rattling 
noise,  like  the  shrill  chirrup  of  a  locust. 

sel'-bite,  s.  [After  Selb,  the  discoverer ;  suff. 
iteiMi"'-)-! 

Min. :  A  silver  ore  of  a  grayish  colour 
originally  found  at  the  Wenzel  mine,  Wolfach. 
Baden.  From  its  ctunposition  it  was  regarded 
essentially  as  a  carbonate  of  silver,  but  though 
substances  of  similar  composition  have  since 
been  found  elsewhere,  it  is  still  considered  to 
be  a  doubtful  species. 

*Ssr-C&Uth,  a.  [A.S.  seldcudh,  from  seM  = 
seldcm,  and  mdh  =  knowu.]  Rarely  known 
or  seen  ;  luie,  strange,  unusual. 

"AselcoiUlt  sight  tliey  see." 

ticott :  Thomas  tltc  Rhymer,  ilL 

*  Ser-c6uth-l3^,    adv.      [Eng.  selcouth;    -ly.] 

Rarely,  seldom,  uncommonly,  strangely. 
"  And  how  ho  died  here  selcouthly  I  fond. 

A'.  lirunne,  p.  99. 

*  seld,  *  seilde,  iw  &  adv.  [A.S.  seld.]  [Sel- 
dom.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Rare,  scarce. 

B.  As  adv. :  Rarely,  seldom. 

*  seld-shown,  a.  Rarely  exhibited  to 
public  view. 

"  Seld-shown  flamlns 
Do  press  among  tho  pupular  tlirougs." 

^hakesp, :  Coriolanus,  II.  L 

*  seld'-en,  adv.     [Seldom.] 

sel'-dom,  **  sel-dome,  adv.  &  a.   [A.S.  seld- 

aii,  seidon,  selduvi,  turmed  with  adverbial 
sutf.  -nm  i'Om),  fi'om  sdd  =  Tnve;  cf.  whilom; 
ci'irn.  Willi  Dnt.  zelden;  Icel.  sjaldan ;  Dan. 
sielden;  Sw.  sdllaii, ;  O.  H,  Ger.  seldaii;  Ger. 
sdten.] 

A.  As  adv.  .  Rarely,  not  often,  not  fro- 
queiitlj'. 

"And  suffer  now,  not  seJdom,  frotn  the  thought." 

Wordsworth  :  Excursion,  bk.  iit 

*B.  As  adj.:  Rare,  iufrequunt,  not  common. 

"  For  bluutiug  tiie  fiue  point  of  nelditn  pleasure." 
Shaki  up. :  Sonnet  42. 

*  ssl'- dom  -  ness,  s.  [Eng.  seUJom;  -ness.} 
Rai-eness,  infrequency,  uncommonncss,  rarity. 

"Tlie  kins  ""d  qiipen.  In  whom  the  si-ldnmness  ot 
the  siglit  iiicreiised  ilie  luorii  unquiet  longing. "— Si'd- 
riey  :  Arcadia,  bk.  iii. 

*  eele,  s,  &  v.    [Seal,  s.  &  v.] 

Be-lect%  v.t,  [Select,  a.]  To  choose  and 
pick  out  from  a  number;  to  take  by  jirefer- 
ence  from  amongst  others;  to  pick  out;  to 
cuil. 

"Am  I  selected  from  the  crowd 

Tu  witness  it  alone."        Cowper  :  Ififfhtingale. 

se-lect',  a,  &  s.  [Lat.  selectiis,  pa.  par.  of 
seligo  =  to  choose :  se-  =■  apart,  and  lego  =  to 
choose.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Taken  from  a  number  by  pre- 
ference; picked  out  from  others  by  reason  of 
some  excellence  or  superiority;  culled  out; 
choice ;  more  valuable  or  excellent  tliau 
others;  superior:  as,  a  select  party,  select 
troops. 

*  B.  As  siihst. :  A  selection, 

*'  He  .  .  .  sets  forth  a  select  of  the  Rye  Plot  paper*" 
— North:  Examen,  p.  a08, 

se-lect'-ed,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [Select,  v.] 

*se-leet'-ed-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  selected;  -lij.'] 
With  care  in  seleccion. 

"Prime  workmen  .  .  .  selectedly  employed,"— iZe^ 

wood. 

Se-lec'-tion,  s.     [Lat.  sdectio,  from  selectiLS. 
pa.  par.  of  seligo  =  to  select  (q.v.).] 
1.  Tile  act  of  selecting,  choosing,  or  picking 


l^te,  ^t,  tare,  amidst,  what,  f^U,  father ;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there ;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;  go,  pot». 
or»  wore,  w^lf,  work,  whd,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  ^nlte,  cur,  rule,  full;  try,  Syrian,    se,  oe  =  e;  ey  =  a;  qu  =  ItW* 
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out  from  a  number  by  preference  ;  a  taking 
by  preference  from  a  number  ;  clioice. 

2.  That  which  is  selected,  chosen,  or  taken 
l>y  prefei-ence  out  of  a  number  ;  a  number  of 
thhigs  selected  or  chosen  from  others  by  pre- 
ftivence. 

"  WliB©  we  ainc'e  out  several  dislies,  aud  i-eject 
others,  the  selection  seems  but  Arbitrary,  or  nxioii 
opiuion."— Browne :  Vufgar  Ej-rouis,  bk.  iU.,  ch.  xxv. 

1^  (1)  Natural  selection :    [Natural- selec- 
tion]. 
(2)  Sexual  selection :  [Sexual-selection]. 

•  se-lect'-ive,  a,    [Eng.  select ;  -ive,]    Select- 
ing ;  tending  to  select. 
*'  The  mlectivu  providence  of  the  Aluiiyhty."— fl/A  nail. 
TT  A  "  selective  power  "  has  been  attributed 
to  plants  which  take  from  tlie  ground  the 
precise  nutriment  that  they  require. 

Be-lecf-man,  s.  [Eng-.  select,  a.,  and  7710ft.] 
A  town  otIi(;er  chosen  annually  to  numage  the 
cfuicerns  of  the  town,  provide  for  the  poor, 
&c.  Their  number  is  usually  from  three  to 
seven  in  *^n.c\\  town,  and  these  constitute  u 
kind  ot  executive  authority,    (jlmer.) 

Se-lect'-ness,  s.  [Eng.  select,  a.;  -ness.]  The 
qu.Llity  or  state  of  being  select ;  choiceness. 

Se-lect'-or,  s.  [Eng.  select;  -or.'\  One  who 
selects  or  chooses  from  a  number;  one  who 
makes  a  selection.    (^Knox:  Essays^Ho.  104.) 

Be-len-,  pre/.    [Seleno-.] 

selen-sulphur,  s.    [Selenic-sulphur.} 

sS-len-al'-dine,  s.  [Eng.  selen(iuTn);  ald(ehy- 
drate),  and  sutf.  -iiie  (CViem.).] 

Cliem.:  C6Hi3NSe2.  A  base  produced  by 
the  action  of  selenhydric  acid  on  aUlehydrate 
of  ammonium.  When  the  crystals  have  formed, 
the  selenhydrate  of  ainnioniuni  is  removed  by 
de-aerated  water,  and  tlie  crystals  dried  over 
oil  of  vitriol.  They  are  small  aitd  colourless, 
huve  a  disagreeable  smell,  and  are  slightly 
sol'ihle  in  water,  but  easily  in  alcohnl,  Selen- 
aldine  readily  decomposes,  giving  off  a  fetid 
gas,  and  depositing  a  yellow  powder. 

ss-len-ar'-i-a,  s.  [Gr.  creX^rrj  (seJ^iie)  —  the 
moon  ;  Lat.  fem.  sing.  adj.  suff.  -aria.] 

ZooL  &  Palaont. :  The  typical  genus  of 
Selenariadae  (q.v.). 

se-len-a-ri'-a-d^e,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  sden- 
ari(a)  ;' Lilt.  fem.  sing.  adj.  sutf.  -aAJm.] 

1.  Zool. :  A  fanuly  of  Bryozoa,  with  the  free 
polyzoary  consisting  of  a  plano-convex  or 
concave  disk,  with  one  layer  of  cells  on  the 
convex  surface. 

2.  ralcBont. :  From  the  Cretaceous  onward. 

Se-len'-ate,  s.     [Eng.  seleii(ic) ;  -ate.} 
Chem. :  A  salt  of  selenic  aciJ. 
selenate  of  lead,  selenlte  of  lead,  9. 

Min. :  Kerstenite. 

Se-len-e'-thyl,  s.  [Eng.  selen(ium),  and  dhyl.] 
CJtem. :  Se(C2H5)2.  Selenic  ethide,  A  fetid, 
oily  liquid,  very  inflanmiable,  obtained  by 
elistllling  potassium  selenide  with  potassinm 
etiiyisulphate.  It  acts  as  a  bivalent  radical, 
uniting  with  bromine,  chlorine,  oxygen,  &c. 

Se-len-et'-ted,  a.    [Eng.  se'en(_ium),  and  (ur)- 
etled.]    Combineil  with  selenimn. 
selenetted-bydrogez},  s.    [Selenhy- 

DBIC-ACID.] 

fie-len-liy'-dric,  a.  [Eng.  sehn(iim);  hy- 
dripgen)^  and  sulf.  -ic]  Derived  from  or  con- 
taining selenium  and  hydrogen. 

selenhydric-acid,  s. 

Chem. :  H>Se.  Selenetted  hydrogen.  Hydro- 
gen selenide.  A  cidoiirless  gas  produced  by 
the  action  of  dilute  sulphuric  acid  on  potas- 
sium ur  iron  selenide.  It  is  very  siduble  in 
water,  and,  like  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  de- 
composes metallic  solutious,  insoluble  selen- 
ides  being  precipitated. 

8e-le'-ni-a,  s.  [Lat.  selinon,  from  Gr.  c-ihtvov 
{seiinon)  =  a  kind  of  parsley.] 

Bot.:  The  typical  genus  of  SelenidEe(q.v.). 
Only  one  known  species,  from  Texas. 

Se-le'-mc,  a.     [Eng.  seU-Miwm);  -ic.'i     Con- 
tained in  or  deri\ed  from  selenium. 
Belenicacid,  s. 

Chem. :  Se02(HO)2.     Discovered  in  1827  hy 


Mitscherlich,  and  prepared  by  fusing  an  alka- 
line selenite  with  nitrate  of  potassium,  con- 
verting the  selenate  formed  into  a  lead  or 
cadmium  salt,  decomposing  the  latter  with 
sulphydric  acid,  filtering  and 'concentrating 
the  filtrate  by  evaporation.  Itis  a  transparent 
colonrless  liquid,  boils  at  280",  has  a  sp.  gr. 
=  2'(i,  and  r-^sembles  sul|(huric  acid ;  its 
admixture  with  water  being  attended  with 
considerable  rise  of  temperature.  Sclcnicacid, 
boiled  with  hydrochloriuacid,  gives  off  chlorine 
and  is  reduced  to  selenious  acid. 

selenlc-etMde,  o.    [Seledtethyl.] 

selenic-sulphur,  s. 

Min.  :  A  variety  of  native  sulphur  of  an 
orange  or  sometimes  brownish  colour,  con- 
taining selenium.  Found  at  Vulcano,  Lipari 
Islands,  also  at  Kilauea,  Hawaii.  Called  also 
Selen-sulpliur  and  Selenium-sulphur. 

se-len'-X-dsB,    s.  pi.      [Mod.   Lat.    seleni(a); 
Lut.  fem.  pi.  ailj.  suff.  -idoi.] 
Bot.  :  A  family  of  Pleurorhizese. 

se-len'-lde,  s.     [Eng.  selen{inni)  ;  -ide.) 

Chem.  (PL):  Compounds  of  tlie  metals,  and 
alcohol  radicals,  witli  selenimn.  The  nu'tallic 
eeleuides  can  be  prodn{^ed  by  fusing  Helen  iuin 
with  the  metal.  They  are  mostly  reddish  or 
dark  coloured,  and  are  more'  difficultly  acted 
on  by  nitric  acid  than  the  corresponding' 
sulpliirles.  Some  occur  in  nature,  as  rare 
minerals.    [1[.] 

H  Selenide  of  copiter  —  Berzeliauite  ;  Selenide 
of  lead  and  copper  =  Zoryiie;  Stdtnidc  of 
copper  and  silver  =  Eitcfurite;  Selenide  of 
lead  =  Clitustludite ;  Seknide  of  mer'jury  = 
Tlemaimite;  Selenide  of  mercury  and  lead  = 
=  Lehrbachlte ;  Selenide  of  s.\\\e.v  —  Nauuiaii- 
iiite  ;  Selenide  of  thallium  =  Crookesite. 

Se-len-if'-er-oiis,  a.  [Mod.  Lat.  selenium; 
Lat.  fern  =  to  bear,  to  produce,  and  Eng.  suff. 
-ous.]     Yielding  or  containing  selenium. 

se-len-i-o-,  pre/.    [Seleno-  (3).] 

se-le-ni-o-yy'-aii-ate,  s.  [Pref.  sehJiio-,  aud 
Eng.  cyaiuUe.] 

Chem.  (PL):  CNM3e=CyMSe.  Compounds 
analogous  to  the  snlphocyanates  discovered 
in  1S20  by  Berzelius.  The  pulassinm  salt  is 
obtained  liy  fusing  potassic  ferroi-yanide  with 
selunium.  It  crystallizes  in  needles,  very 
deliquescent,  and  .soluble  in  w.iterand  alcohol. 
All  the  other  seleniocyanates  aie  formed, 
either  by  neutiulising  the  acid  with  a  base,  m 
by  precipitation,  accordiugas  Ihey  are  aoluble 
or  insoluble. 

Se-le-ni-6-9y-an'-ic,  a.  fPref.  selenio-,  and 
Eng.  cyanic]  Derived  from  seleuium  and 
cyanic  acid. 

seleniocyanic-acid,  s. 

Chem..  CNHSe=CyHSe.  Hydric  selenio- 
cyanate.  Prepared  by  passing  a  stream  of 
snlphydiie  acid  gas  througli  a  warm  aquenus 
solution  of  lead  seleniocyaiiate,  hltering,  and 
boiling  the  filtrate  to  expel  the  exct-ss  )pf  sul- 
phydric acid.  It  is  very  uiisfcilde,  tlioaddition 
of  almost  any  acid  causing  a  precipitate  ol  the 
selenium. 

seleuiocyanic-anliydride,  s. 

Chem.  :  C2N2Se=  ^^'  j-Se.    Obtained  by  the 

action  of  iodide  of  cyanogen  on  argentic 
celuniocyanate.  It  forms  limpid  rhombic 
tables  Whieh  volatilise  slowly  on  exposure  to 
the  air,  melts  at  GO",  soluble  in  waler,  alcidiol, 
and  ether,  and  readily  decomposed  by  acids. 

Se-le'-ni-oiis,  a.  [Eng.  Beleni(uvi);  -ous.] 
Pertaining  tu  .selenium. 

selenious-acid,  5. 

Clicm.  :  SeOCIiO>2.  Pi-odnced  by  the  hydra- 
tion of  seleidoiis  oxide,  or  the  action  <:f  nitro- 
muriiitic  acid  on  selenium.  It  is  deposited 
from  i's  hot  aqueous  solution  in  prismatic 
crystals  like  saltpetre  and  is  a  poiveiful  acid, 
neut,ralisingalkali.s,anddeconipo.'iin^cbbM-ides 
and  nitrates  uitli  the  aid  of  heat.  It  is  dibasic, 
and  forms  nniniporta.iit  neutral  and  acid  salts 
with  the  alkalis  and  metals. 

se-len'-ite  (1),  s.    [Eng.  seleniium);  -ite.] 
Chem. :  A  salt  of  selenious  acid. 

*  se-l6n'-ite  (2),  s.  [Gr.  o-eAjJi/ri  (ftplene)=:  the 
moon.l  One  of  the  supposed  inhabitants  of 
the  moon. 


Se-len'-ite  (3),  s.  [Gr.  creAijcTj  (s^elene)  =  the 
moon  ;  suff.  -ite  (MiM.).] 

Min.:  A  name  used  by  some  ndneralogists 
for  tlie  species  gy|isuni  (q.v.),  by  otbera 
applied  to  tlie  crystallized  forms  only. 

se-len-it' ic,  se-len-it'-ic-al,  «.  [Eng. 
seietut{c);  -ic,  -leal.] 

1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  selenite  ;  resembling 
selenite,  or  paitaking  of  its  nature  or  pro- 
perties.    [Selenite  (3).] 

*  2.  Pertaining  to  the  moon. 

Se-le'-ni-um,  s.  [Gr.  treX-qvt]  (selSne)  =  the 
moon.  Named  by  Berzelius,  because  it  was 
associated  with  tellurium  (q.v.),] 

Chem.:  A  non- metallic  hexad  clement 
occupying  an  inter mediat,e  place  between 
sulphur  and  teUurinm.  Symbol  Se.  Atomic 
weight  79*5.  Discovered  by  Berzelius  in  1817. 
Tlioiigh  not  very  abundant  in  nature,  it  entci'S 
into  the  composition  of  many  minerals,  and 
has  been  found  in  the  free  state  in  certain 
parts  of  Mexico,  It  is  prepare<l  from  cupro- 
plunibic  selenide  by  heating  the  pulverised 
ore  with  hydrochloric  acid,  igniting  the 
insoluble  residue  with  an  equal  wciglit  of 
Vlaidc  flux  and  dissolving  out  the  selenide  of 
potassium  with  boiling  watei-.  By  exposing 
this  solution  to  the  air  Seleninni  is  deposited 
as  a  gray  powder.  Like  sul[)hur,  it  occurs  in 
the  amorphous  and  cjystallme  states.  In  the 
former  it  may  lie  drawn  out  into  ruby-coloured 
threads,  and  when  nicited  and  quickly  cooled 
becomes  vitreous  with  a  specilic  gravity  of  4*3, 
and  iicaily  insoluble  in  bisulpliide  of  carbon. 
In  the  crystalline  condition  it  forms  mono- 
clinic  iirisms  of  sp.  gr.  =  4"5-4'7.  It  boila 
below  a  red  heat,  and  gives  off  a  deep  yellow 
vapour  which  condenses  in  scarlet  flowers, 
and  when  thoroughly  heated  bums  with  a 
blue  flame  funning  selenious  anhydride.  It 
is  oxidised  and  dissolved  by  nitric  acid,  yield- 
ing seleiuous  acid. 

selenium-chlorides,  s.  pi. 

Chem.  :  The  dicldoride,  SeClg,  is  obtained 
by  patising  a  slow  stnani  of  cliloiine  ovei 
fused  selenium.  It  coudeuse^.  as  a  diirk  yellow 
oily  liquid  with  veiy  pungent  odour,  and  is 
quickly  decuuiposed  with  hot  waler  into 
selenious  and  liy'dnichloric  acids.  The  tetra- 
chloride is  formed  by  fieely  passing  chlorine 
over  fused  seleuium.  Jtformsa  white  crystal- 
line mass,  which  on  further  heating  yields  a 
yellow  vapour.  It  dissitlves  in  water,  Ibrmiug 
selenious  and  Iiydrociiloric  acids. 

selenium-oxides,  s.  pi. 

Chem.:  Selenious  oxide,  SeOg,  is  the  only 
oxide  of  which  the  composition  is  exactly 
known.  It  is  lorined  when  selenium  is  burnt 
in  a  stream  of  oxygen.  At  a  heat  below  red- 
ness it  volatilises  in  the  form  of  a  yedow 
vapour  whicli  condenses  in  white  foui-sided 
neeiUes.  It  readily  tidies  up  water,  forming 
selenious  acid,  'the  trioxide,  SeOa,  the 
anhjdride  of  selenic  acid,  is  not  known. 

selenium -sulphur,  s.    [Selenic-sul- 

PHUR.J 

*  se-len-i-iir'-et,  *  se-len-iir'-et,  s.   [Eng. 

seleihi{aiii),  and  nret.\ 
Chem.  ;  Selenide  (q.v.). 

*  se-le-ni-u-rett'-ed,  a.    [SELfiNETTED.] 

se-len  6-,  se-len-i  6-,  se-len-,  v^^f-  [Qr- 
creA^cfj  (aeicne)  =^  the  moon,  a  crescent.] 

1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  moon. 

2.  Ores  ecu  tic. 

3.  Pertaining  to,  or  containing  selenium 
(q.v.). 

se-len-o-bis'-muth-ite,  s.  [pref.  seleno- (S), 

and  Eng.  bUmiUhite.] 

AHii. :  A  variety  of  bismnthiuite  (q.v.), 
stated  t.t)  contain  10  per  cent,  of  selenium. 
Found  in  Wermlaiid,  Sweden. 

se-len-o-9en'-tric.  a.    [Pref.  sele)w-  (1),  and 

Eng.  ceti/rlc]  Pei'taniiug  to  the  centre  of  the 
nioou  :  as  seen  or,  estimated  from  the  centre 
of  the  moon. 

se-len'-o-dont,  a.    [Selenodonta.]    Belong- 

in.i;  to,  or  cliaracteristic  of  the  Sclenodouta; 

havin;^'  nnilais  with  crcscentic  ridges. 

"The  tooth  of  the  Horsis  biMrjiig  to  that  of  Anchl- 
thi'iium  Lhoamiiere'iitioiiaa  Ih.lof  jui  Ox;  duKS  to  tli« 
erti-ly  Selrnodont  Artiodactyliia.' — £'»u'i/c,  JJriC,  lea, 
flthf,  xii'.  i-ii. 


bSil,  bo^;  pout,  jo^l;  cat,  cell,  chorus.  9hin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as;  enpcct.  Xenophon.  exist.    ph-£ 
-cian.-tian  =  shau.   -tion, -sion  =  shTm: -tion, -gion  =  zhun.   -cious. -tious. -sious  =  shus.   -ble, -die.  &c.  =  bel,  d§L 
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sS-len-o-don -ta,  s.  pi.  [Pref.  selen^  (2),  and 
Gr.  oSovs  (fidous)j  genlt.  hhovros  (pdontos)  :=■  a 
tooth.] 

ZmI.  dt  Palceont. :  A  group  of  Artiodactyle 
Uaminala,  with  three  sections,  Tylupoda, 
Tragulina,  and  Pecora,  or  Runiinantia  (qv.). 
The  molars  have  a  cresceiitic  ridged  funn. 
The  Ciirliest  known  memher  of  the  group  ia 
Anoplotherium  (q.v.). 

sS-len'-o-graph,  s.      [Selenography.]     A 
drawing  or  picture  of  the  suiiace  of  tlie  moon, 
^    or  any  part  of  it. 

B^-lea  -6g'-ra-plier,  se-len-og'-ra- 
phist,  $.  [En^.  sel'.nograph{y);  -er,-ist.]  One 
versed  or  skilled  ii  seleiiugraphy. 

8&-len-6-graph'-  ic,    se-len-o-gr&ph'- 

ic-al,  a.  [En'^,si'j'-,y)graph(y); -ic^-ical.]  Per- 
tainiiig  tir  relatiu?  to  sclenograpliy. 

Be-len-6g'-ra-p;i^,  s.    [Pref.  selen^y-  (1),  and 

Gr.  ypdt^tii  {graphc)=  to  write.]    A  tJescrip- 

tion  of  the  mouu  and  its  plienomena  ;  tlie  ait 

of  piciuii  ng  01-  delineating  the  face  of  tlie  moon. 

*•  HeveliiiB,  in  his  accurate  selpno<r-\phy,  or  dcBcrip- 

ap]jellntioi]3  uf  rc^iuus,  sens,  and  iDomitains,  uuto  the 
partA  of  tliat  luiumary."— Browne. 

Se-len-o-log'-ic-al,  a.  [Eng.  selenologiy) ; 
-ical.]    Of  or  pertn'iuing  to  selenology. 

Be-len-ol'-o-gy,  s.  [^"z^.  seleno-  (l),  and  Gr. 
\6yo<;  (lO'!Os)=ii  discoui-se.]  'Jliat  brancli  of 
astronomical  science  which  treats  of  tlie  moon. 

Be-leu'-^l-des,  s.  [Mod.  Lat.,  from  Lat.  seleu- 
ciSj  geiiit.  se^euct(iis  =  a  kindof  bird  on  Mount 
Cassias  (Fllny).'] 

Ornitk.:  Ayenusf^Eitimacliinae.  Billlonger 
than  head,  neaily  btiitiglit,  coinpi'essed,  tip 
eniargiiiate  ;  nostrils  oblong,  pnrtly  hidden  by 
frontal  leathers  ;  wings  moderate  ;  tail  short, 
composed  of  twelve  nearly  eqiitil  featlieis; 
tarsi  iiioderjite,  scutellated  ;  outer  and  middle 
toes  united  at  base  ;  claws  curved,  ai;ute. 
A  single  species,  bclimoides  alba,  the  Twelve- 
wired  Bii'il  of  Pniitdise  (q.v.).  It  was  formerly 
classed  with  Epiinachus. 

self,  *  selfe,  *  Silf.  a.  &  s.  [A.S.  seff,  seolf, 
sylf;  coyn.  witli  Uut.  zelf;  Icrl.  sjaXjr ;  Dan. 
selv ;  Sw.  sjelf ;  Goth,  sliba ;  Ger.  selbey  selbst, 
Acciirduig  to  Skeat,  from  a  Teutonic  base, 
selba  for  seliba,  where  se  is  the  same  as  the 
L:»t.  se ;  Skt.  sva=  one's  own  self,  and  Uh  is 
the  same  as  the  base  of  Goth.  laiba=.&  rem- 
nant ;  bilaibjaii  =  to  be  lelt ;  lience,  the 
original  meaiiing  of  sei!/is  "left  to  one's  self." 
Self  was  oiigiiially  used  as  an  .>,ljective  = 
saine,  as  "That  self  mould"  {Hhakesp.  : 
Eicluinl  II. i  i.  2),  and  was  declined  as  a 
dehidte  or  indefinite  adjective,  as  Ic  self,  Ic 
selj'a  =  l  (my)self,  and  agreed  with  the  jiro- 
noun  to  uhich  it  was  added  :  as  nom.  Icsel/a; 
genit.  mill  selfes ;  dat.  me  silf  am ;  accus. 
viecsil/ne  ;  thu  selfa  =  thou  (thy)self,  he  sella  = 
he  (him)belf,  ice  silfe  =  we  (our)selves,  hi  silfe 
=  they  (Ihem)selves,  &c.  In  Old  Bug.  the 
dalive  of  tlie  personal  pronoun  was  sometimes 
prelixed  to  the  nominative  of  self,  as  Ic  me  silf 
—  I  myself,  /Aw  the  sil/=.  thoii  thyself,  he  him 
sil/=-iic  himself,  ive  us  silfe,  ge  e6w  silfe, 
hi  him  silfe.  In  the  thirteenth  centuiy  the 
genitive  was  substituted  for  the  dative  of  the 
prefixed  prnnouns  in  tlie  first  and  second 
perwcniH,  as  nit  se.lf,  thl  self,  for  me  self,  the  self, 
and  our  self,  your  self,  for  us  self,  yon  self. 
From  this  the  transition  to  myself,  thyself  was 
easy.  iSelf  then  began  to  be  ret^arded  bls  a 
Buhstantive,  and  the  jdural,  selves,  was  formed 
on  the  -'iialogy  of  nouns  ending  in/.  In  him- 
self, iheinsdves,  itself,  the  old  dative  remains 
unchaiigi'd ;  his  self,  their  selves,  nre  pro- 
viii'.'ialisnis.  With  own,  the  possessive  pro- 
nouns his,  our,  yoxir,  and  their  may  be  used, 
as  "  Who  his  own  sdf  bare  our  sins  in  his  own 
iDody  on  the  tree"  (,1  Peter  ii.  24),  and  so  in 
Buiiptnral  language  mine,  as  "  I  judge  Dot 
mine  own,  self"  (1  Cor.  iv.  3).J 
At  As  culjective: 

*  1.  Same,  very. 

"  Hell  hath  no  limits,  nor  Is  clrcnmacribed 
iu  one  *«// place."         Marlowe :  Fauatiut,  IL  L 

•  2.  Of  or  pertaining  to  one's  self;  own. 

"  Who  by  «f(/and  violent  haiids  took  off  her  life.**— 
Bkdktsp.  :  Macbftth,  v.  8. 

3.  -As  a  pronominal  affix  or  adjective,  self  is 
aflixed  to  personal  prononns  (1)  to  expiess 
emphasis  or  distinction,  and  (2)  when  the 
pronouns  are  used  reffeiively.  Thus,  for 
emphasis,  /  myself  will  go,  denotes  not  only 


my  intention  of  going,  but  also  my  deter- 
mination of  going  in  person.  Reflexively, 
Ac  killed  liimsdf,  we  keep  ourselves,  &c.  Him- 
self, li^self,  and  themselves  arc  used  in  the 
nominative  as  well  as  in  tlie  objective  case: 
as,  **  Jesus  himself  baptised  not,  but  his 
disciples"  (Johniv.  2).  Self  (or  selves)  ia  zoi:iQ- 
times  found  separated  from  the  pronoun  :  as, 
"To  thy  sweet  self  too  cruel"  (Shakesp. : 
Sonnet  1),  though  in  such  cases,  self  may  be 
regarded  as  a  noun.  Such  phrases  as  Ccesar's 
self,  Tarqu-in's  self,  are  not,  philologically  speak- 
ing, so  correct  as  Ccesar  self,  Tan/uin  self. 
B.  As  substantive : 

1.  The  individual  as  an  object  to  his  own 
reflective  consciousness;  a  person  as  a  dis- 
tinct individual ;  one's  individual  person  ;  the 
ego  of  metaphysicians  ;  the  man  viewed  by 
his  own  cognition  as  the  subject  of  all  his 
mental  phenomena,  the  agent  in  his  own 
activities,  the  subject  of  his  own  feelings,  and 
tlie  possessor  of  faculties  and  character. 

"  But  whatsoever  to  some  men  makes  ft  man,  and 
coDseuueiiLly  the  same  indWidu-d  iiiaii,  wherein  per- 
biilH  lew  are  H^reed,  personal  identity  can  by  us  be 
lilaced  iu  uutbiiig  but  couaciousuesa  Iwhlcli  is  that 
ftloue  whicb  m;tkeH  what  wa  call  self)  withnut  iuvolv- 
lug  US  ill  gi'ejit  abnurditiea."— iocfte;  JIuman  Under- 
landing,  lik.  Ii.,  ch.  xxvii. 

2.  Personal  interest ;  one's  own  private 
interest :  as,  He  is  always  thinking,of  self, 

3.  A  flower  or  blossom  of  a  uniform  colour, 
especially  one  without  an  edging  or  border 
distinct  from  the  ground  colour. 

ll  Self  is  used  as  the  first  element  in  in- 
Dumei-able  compouixls,  generally  of  sufl^i- 
ciently  oltvious  meaning,  in  most  of  which  it 
denotes  either  the  agent  or  the  object  of  the 
action  expr<>ssed  by  the  word  with  which  it  is 
joined,  or  the  person  on  behalf  of  whom  it  is 
performed,  or  the  person  or  thing  to,  for,  or 
towards  whom  or  which  a  quality,  attriliute, 
or  feeling  expressed  by  the  following  word 
belongs,  is  directed,  or  is  exeiteil,  or  from 
which  it  proceeds;  or  it  denotes  the  subject 
of  or  object  affected  by  such  action,  quality, 
attiibiite,  feeling,  and  tlie  like  {Webster):  as 
self-abhorring,  self-accusing,  self-deceiving,  &c. 

self-abased,  a.  Humbled  by  conscious- 
ness of  guilt  or  shame. 

self-abaseiuent,  s. 

1.  Humiliation  or  abasement  proceeding 
from  consciousness  of  inferiority,  guilt,  or 
shame. 

2.  Degradation  of  one's  self  by  one's  own  act. 

self-abasing,  a.  Abating  or  humiliating 
one's  self  through  consciousness  of  inferiority, 
guilt,  or  shame. 

self-abhorrence^*  «.  Abhorrence  or 
hatred  of  ime's  self. 

"Be  shame  aiid  ttPf -abhorrence  mine." 

Cowper  :  Olney  OiflimM,  xl. 

self-abuse,  s. 

1.  Abuse  of  one's  own  powers. 

"Habitual  apleeu  .  .  .  had  sonietimet  urged 
Tu  ajl/-(i&uj0  a  not  iiieluquent  toiieue." 

WordtamvOi :  £jccurtion.  bk.  tII. 

*  2.  Self-deception;  illusion.  (^hakesp. : 
Macbeth,  iii.  4.) 

3.  Masturbation  (q.v.). 

*  self-aocusatory,   a.    Accusing  one's 

self.    (Dickeiis :  Christinas  Carol,  stave  1.) 

self-accnsed,  a.  Accused  by  one's  self 
to  otheis,  or  by  one's  own  conscience. 

"  Die  $ei/-accuted  of  life  run  all  to  waste." 

Cimpar :  liiU  <tf  llvrtaUty  (a.d,  17«a). 

self-acting,  a.  Acting  of  or  by  it.ielf ; 
applied  to  any  automatic  contrivance  for 
superseding  the  manipulation  which  would 
otherwise  be  required  in  the  management  of 
machines :  as,  a  self-acting  valve,  one  moved 
liy  tlie  action  of  the  fluid,  in  contradistinction 
to  one  moved  by  mechanical  devices. 

self-action,  s.  Action  by  or  originating 
in  one's  self  or  itself. 

self-active,  a.  Self-acting ;  moving  one's 
self  or  itself  without  foreign  or  external  aid. 

self-activity,  s.  The  power  of  moving 
one's  self  or  itself  without  foreign  or  external 
aid ;  self-action. 

self-adjusting,  u.    Adjusting  by  one's 
self  or  itself. 
self- admiration,  s.     Admiration   of 

one's  self ;  self-conceit. 
self-adulation,  5.  Flattery  of  one's  self. 

"  Fired  by  Jnud  plandits  and  gc1/-adulation." 
Byron  :  A  Distant  View  of  Barrow-on-the-HiU. 


*  self -a£GEilrs,  «.  pL    One's  own  priTato 

affairs ;  one's  own  business.    {SiMktsp^ :  Midi- 
summer  Night's  Dream,  i,  1.) 

*  self-a£fected,  a.  Self-loving.  (Shakesp,: 
Troilus  &  Cressida,  ii.  3.) 

Belf-affiriglited,  a.  Frightened  at  one's 
self. 

"  Self-affrighted,  tremble  at  hlo  Bin."* 

Shaketp.  :  Richard  //.,  Uf.  1. 

self-aggrandizement,  s.    Aggrandlzd- 

raent  or  exaltation  of  one's  self. 

self-annihilation,  a.    Annihilation  by 

one's  own  act. 

self-applause,  «.  Applauss  of  ons's 
own  self ;  self-praise. 

"  With  all  th«  attitudes  of  s^lf-ttpplmvae.' 

Byron  :  Viaion  uf  Jadgmertt,  xer. 

*  self-applying, «.    Applying  to  or  bj 

one's  self. 
self-approbation,  *.     Approbation  of 

one's  self ;  self-applause. 

self-approving,  a.  Approving  of  one's 
own  conduct,  character,  &c. 

"  Self-approving  dignity  might  never  be  able  to 
flhleld  me  from  ridicule."— Oo/ctomrtft .'  The  Bee,  JAo.  fc 

self  -  asserting,  sslf- assertive,   a. 

Forward  in  asserting  one's  self  or  one's  rights 
or  claims ;  putting  one's  self  forward  con- 
fidently. 
self-assertion,  s.    The  act  of  asserting 

or  putting  one's  self  or  one's  own  rights  or 
claims  forward  in  an  assuming  manner. 

self- assumed,  a.  Assumed  by  one's 
own  act  or  on  one's  own  authority  :  as,  a  self- 
assumed  title. 

*  self-assumption,  s.    Self-conceit 

"  III  aulf-assamptian  greater 
Thau  In  the  iiute  of  judgment," 

Hhukisp. :  Truilus  A  Cresstda,  U.  & 

self-banished,  u.  Banished  or  exiled 
voluntarily. 

"  SeJf-banished  from  aociety." 

Ooiui^er  :  Task,  t  6?8. 

self-begot,  self-begotten,  u.  Begotten 
by  one's  self  or  one's  own  powfrs. 

"  Know  none  before  ua,  flf -begot  self-raiaed 
By  our  own  quickening  power. ' 

Milton  :  P.  L.,  V,  8fO. 

self-beguiled,  a.    Self-deceived. 

self-betrayed,  a.  Betrayed  by  one's 
own  self. 

" Self-hetrayed,  and  wilfully  undone." 

Cotoper :  TirociniuTtl,  \TL 

self-blinded,  a.    Blinded  or  led  astray 

by  one's  own  actions,  means,  or  qualities. 

self-bom,  a.  Bom  or  begotten  by  ono's 
self;  self-begotten. 

"  Ji^ight  our  native  peace  with  self-horn  rtiub." 

Hhukcap. :  Jiichard  It.,  ii  a 

*  self-bounty,  a.  Inherent  kindness  and 
benevolence. 

'*  I  would  not  hnre  your  free  and  noble  nature. 
Out  of  mlf-hoaiity,  beabUMil." 

Shakesp.  :  Othello,  ill.  8. 

*  self-breath,  o.  One's  o\m  words  or 
speech. 

"  A  pride  that  quarrels  at  telf-brBath." 

Shahttp.  :  Troiius  Jk  Creuida,  IL  L 

.self-buried,  a.    Buried  by  one's  selt 

"  Self-buried  er*  Ihey  die.** 

Cowper:  Tatt,  t.  ML 

*  self-centration,  s.  The  act  of  centring, 
or  state  of  being  centred,  on  one's  self. 

*  self-centred,  a.  Centred  in  or  on  one's 

self  or  itself. 

"There  liangs  the  ball  of  earth  and  water  mixt 
Self-centred  and  uninov'd." 

Dryden :  State  of  Innocenea. 

*  self-charity,  0.  Love  of  one's  self; 
self-love. 

"  Unless  ulf-charity  be  •ometimea  a  vice." 

Sliakesp. :  Othello,  U.  & 

self-closing,  u.  Closing  itself.  Used  of 
a  gate,  a  door,  &c. 

*  self-cognizance, «.    Self-knowledge^ 

"The  firet  quality  of  thought  ia  Its telf-cogniaaneg." 
—Poc :  Eureka  {^oT\ia  1864,  p.  131). 

self-collected,  u.  Self-possessed,  calm, 
cool. 

"  still  In  his  atem  and  eelf-coUected  mien 
A  conqueror's  more  than  cnptive'a  air  ia  Been,* 

Byron  :  Corsa-lr,  U.  8. 

self-coloured,  a.  All  of  a  single  colcnir. 
(Applied  to  some  animals  and  to  flowers,  nwl 
also  to  textile  fabrics  in  which  the  warp  and 
weft  are  of  one  colour.) 


I&te,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  piue,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot^ 
or,  wore,  wqHf,  work,  wbd,  son;  mute,  cub,  ciire,  ^nite,  cur,  rule,  fall;  try,  Syrian,    se,  <»  =  e;ey  =  a;  qn  =  kw* 


self-command,  s.  A  state  of  steady 
oquaDimity  in  every  situation,  enabling  a  man 
to  exert  his  reasoning  laculties  with  coolness ; 
self-possession- 

"H(i  bad.  what  Burnet  wanted.  Judgmont,  talf' 
eominitnti,  ami  a  siuguLir  power  of  keeplug  secrets."— 
Macitulay:  Hat.  Eng.^  ch.  xiii. 

*  a8lf-commitm.eiit*  s,  A  committing 
or  binding  one's  sell",  as  Ly  a  promise,  state- 
ment, or  conduct. 

*  self-communloatlve,  a.  Imparting 
or  conimuni eating  by  its  own  powers. 

aelf-complacenoy»  self- compla- 
cence, s.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  self- 
corn  plucent  ;  satisfaction  with  one's  own 
doings  or  capabilities. 

"By  the  luu  of  that  repoie, 
iilf-complacence  ciimot  taste. " 

CotiOii€r:  Neceuity  of  Seif-Ahaatment. 

self-complacent^  a.  Pleased  with  one's 
Bslf  or  one's  own  doings  or  capabilities. 

"Theiey-con»/Jl«Cffn«atupiility  with  wh'ch  they  In- 
alBied  on  orgauisiug  au  army  as  if  they  liad  Ijeea 
•igauifluig  a  commouweulth."— i/acauiou  .■  liitt.  Ena., 
th.  V. 

self-conceit,  s.  A  high  opinion  of  one's 
self;  self-esteem,  egotism,  vanity. 

"Pbllosophy.  without  his  heaveuly  cnide. 
May  blow  up  self-conceit,  uud  iiounah  pride." 

Cvwijer:  Chanty,  374. 

self-conceited,  a.  Having  a  high  or 
overwyening  opinion  of  one's  self;  vain, 
egotistical. 

"A  aeTf-conceited   lop   will    swallow  anything."— 

self-conceit edness,  s.  The  quality  or 
state  of  being  self-conceitej  ;  vanity,  self- 
conceit;  an  overweening  0|iinion  of  one's  self 
or  of  one's  capabilities  or  acconiplishments. 

"A  couti-adiutiou  qf  wliat  haa  been  said,  is  a  mark 
oi  yet  greater  pride  and  self-conceiteUrmsa.  when  we 
take  upon  ua  to  eet  auotlier  rigbt  in  hia  story,"— 
Ijicke. 

self-condemnation,  s.  Condemnation 
by  one's  own  con.science. 

"  Abasement  and  self-condemnation." 

Lonjf allow  :  Miles  Standiah,  iv. 

sctlf- condemned,  u.  Condemned  by 
one's  own  cunsdence. 

"One  deeiJer  than  annther,  ssff-conde-nn-^d, 
Tliruugb  manifold  degrees  of  gnilt  and  shame." 

WoidsiOj^-th :  hxcurtion,  bk.  Iv. 

self-COndemMng,  a.  Condemning  one's 
self. 

"And  could  the  ceaseless  vultures  cease  to  prey 
Ou  ielf-cmui/nmiing  Uoa-nna." 

Duron  :  Clillde  Harold,  ili  59. 

self-confidence,  s.  Conridence  in  one's 
self  or  in  one's  own  powers,  capabilities,  or 
strength  ;  reliance  on  one's  own  opinions, 
judgment,  or  powers. 

self-confident,  a.  Confident  of  one's 
own  powers,  cap;tbilities,  or  strength  ;  relying 
on  one's  own  opinions',  judgment,  or  powers. 

self-confidently,  adv.  In  a  self-con- 
fident manner ;  with  self-confidence. 

•  self-confiding,  a.    Sclf-conlident. 

"  With  snif-cunjlding,  coldly  jKitieiit  air." 

Byron :  Lara,  \L  a. 

self-conscious,  a. 

1.  Cnnsfiious  of  one's  own  acts  or  state  as 
belonging  to  one's  self. 

(**Yet  uiy  xelf-contciout  worth,  your  liigh  renown. 
Your  vli'tue,  tlirou^b  the  ueighn'ring  nations  blown.' 
nryden.    \Totld.) 

2.  Conscious  of  one's  self  as  an  object  of 
observation  to  otheis  ;  ajit  to  think  much  of 
how  one  ajtpears  to  others. 

self-consciousness,  s. 

1.  Consciousness  of  one's  own  state  or  acts. 

"Perception  is  the  jmwer  by  which  we  are  mads 
aware  nf  the  phxnoineiia  of  the  ext«iiial  wnrld.  Se'f- 
eontcio  tittftn  tlie  iiower  liy  winch  we  itpxjre  lend  the 
phasiiuniuni  of  tbe  internal.  The  objects  of  the  furnier 
are  ill!  iiresented  to  m  in  Spatie  :ind  Time  .  .  .  The 
onJeuiB  nt  the  latter  are  all  nitprehended  by  ua  in  Time 
and  in  SelL"—/Iamillon:  Atetaphyaics  [eii.  Alansell,  li 
130. 

2.  C'lnscinusness  of  being  an  object  of  ob- 
eervation  to  others. 

"It  pays  tbem  well  for  pimdering  to  its  self-am- 
iciousne  s  "St.  Jamiiss  Oazelti-,  ciept.  1,  18S6. 

•  self-considering,  a.  Considering -with 
one's  self  or  in  one  s  own  mind  ;  deliberating. 
,     "In  dubious  thought  the  king  awaits. 

And  Met f •considering,  aa  he  etanda,  debates. " 

Pope.    {Todd.) 

aelf-consumed,  ».  Consumed  by  one's 
self  ur  itself. 

"  But  evil  on  itself  shall  back  recoil  .  .  . 
Self-fed  and  self-consumeU. " 

MUton :  Comia,  697. 


self 

self-consuming,  a.  Consuming  one's 
self  or  itself. 

"A  wand'riug  ttif-consumlng  Are.' 
_^  Pope:  CJumu qf  Timtha, 

self-contained,  a. 

1.  Wrapt  up  in  oue's  self;  reserved,  cold, 
not  comumnicative.  {Dickens :  Christmas 
Carol,  stave  1.) 

2.  Applied  (especially  in  Scotland)  to  a 
house  having  an  entrance  for  itself,  and  not 
approached  by  an  entmnce  or  stairs  common 
to  otliei's. 

Self-contaiTied  engine:  A  portable  engine 
without  travelling  gear. 

*  self-oontempt,  a.  Contempt  for  one's 
self. 

self-contradiction,  s.  The  act  or  state 
of  contradicting  itself;  the  quality  or  state 
of  being  self-contradictory  ;  repugnancy  in 
terms  ;  a  proposition  consisting  of  two  mem- 
bers, one  of  which  contradicts  the  other. 

*'  A  writer  of  this  comploxioii  gropes  hia  way  softly 
»m«M»gflt  t^lf-contradiction,  and  grovel*  ia  absurditiea.'* 
— AdUiaon. 

self-contradictory,  a.  Contradicting 
itself;  involving  a  self-contradiction;  repug- 
nant in  terms. 

"  Men  had  better  own  their  Ignorance,  than  advance 
docti'lnes  which  are  self-contradwtary."-~Spectator. 

self-control,  s.  Control  over  one's  self; 
self-rest la I nt,  self-command. 

"  A  man  who  without  self-control 
^Vould  seek  wliat  the  degraded  soul     ' 
Unwortliily  adinireB,"  WordstoorOt :  Ruth. 

self-convicted,  a.  Convicted  by  one's 
own  conscience ;  self-condemned. 

self-conviction,  s.  Convictiun  proceed- 
ing from  one's  own  consciousness,  knowledge, 
or  confession, 

*  self-covered,  a.  Covered  or  clothed 
in  one's  native  semblance. 

"  Thou  clianged  and  self-covered  thing." 

SkiiK-es/j. :  Lear,  Iv.  3. 

self-created,  a.  Created  by  one's  self 
or  one's  own  power. 

self-culture,  s.  Culture,  training,  or  edu- 
cation of  one's  bclf  without  the  aid  of  otliers. 

*  self-danger,  s.  Dangei-  from  one's  self; 
personal  danger.   {Shakesp.:  Cymbelim,  iii.  4.) 

self-deceit,  s.  Deception  respecting  one's 
self,  or  arising  from  one's  own  mistake  ;  self- 
dejeptinn. 


Cleanse  thuu  me  from  eecret  ttialtd."— Addison :  Spec- 
tator. 

self -deceived,  a.  Deceived  or  mistaken 
respeuting  one's  self  by  one's  own  mistake  or 
error. 

self-receiver,  a.  One  who  deceives 
himheir. 

self-deception,  s.  Deception  concern- 
ing one's  self,  or  arising  from  oue's  own  mis- 
take ;  self-deceit. 

self-defence,  s.  The  act  of  defending 
one's  own  person,  proiierty,  or  reput-ation. 


^  3'Ae  art  of  self-d^ence :  Boxing,  pugilism. 

*  self-defensive,  a.  Defending  or  tend- 
ing to  defend  one's  self. 

*  self -delation,  s.  Accusation  of  one's 
self. 

self-delnded,  a.    Self-deceived. 

"  Self-deluded  uymplis  and  awaina" 

Cow,,er :  Taak,  111.  310. 

self-delusion,  «.  Self-deception,  .self- 
deceit. 

"j\re  not  theB9  strange  self-delutioni,  and  yet  at- 
tested by  uonnnou  experience? "—South;  Sermunt. 

self-denial,  s.  Tlie  denial  of  one's  self; 
forbearance  to  gratify  one's  own  appetites  or 
desires. 

"  If  the  image  of  God  la  only  sovereignty,  certainly 
we  have  been  hitliei-to  much  niiutakeu.  and  liereafter 
are  to  bewure  of  making  ouruelvea  unlike  Ood,  by 
too  much  aelf-deniiU  and  numility."— Sout/i. 

self-denying,  a.  Denying  one's'  self; 
forlicaiing  to  giatify  oue's  own  appetite  or 
desires. 

*'  Your  ai-lf-denjfing  zeal."        Cowper  :  Task,  v.  828. 

Self-demjiTig  Ordinance : 

Eng.  Hist. :  A  resolution  passed  by  the 
Long  Parliament  in  1645,  tliat  "  no  member  of 
the  House  shall,  dr.riiig  the  wnr,  enjoy  or  exe- 
cute any  office  or  command,  civil  or  military." 
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self-denylngly,  adv.  in  a  self-denying 
manner. 

self-dependent,  self-depending,  u. 

Depending  on  one's  self. 

*  self-depraved«  «.  Depraved  or  cor- 
rupted hy  one's  self. 

"  Self-tempted,  telf-depraveO."    Milton :  P.  L.,  ill.  isa, 

self-destroyer,  s.  One  who  destroys 
himself. 

self-destruction,  s.     The  destractlon 

of  one's  self;  self-murder,  suicide. 

"  But  self-destruction  therefoie  sought." 

Millon  :  P.  L.,  x.  l.Olft. 

self-destructive,  a.  Tending  to  tlie 
destruction  ot  one's  self  or  itself. 

*  self-determination,  s.  Determina- 
tion by  one's  own  mind ;  determination  by 
one's  own  or  its  own  powers  without  externsJ 
influence  or  iniimlae. 

'•  The  ideas  of  men  and  self-determination  appear  to 
IM  connected." — Locke. 

*  self-determining,  «.  Capable  of  self- 
determination. 

"  Every  animal  la  conecioua  of  some  indlvldnal,  gelf- 
mnvnig,  setf-dfterrnining  principle."— y'o/ie  *  Arbuth- 
not:  J/artinus  Scriblerus. 

self-devoted,  u.  Voluntarily  devoted  ; 
devoted  in  persoii. 

"  A  self-demted  chief,  by  Hector  slain." 

Wordswortii :  LaodaJnia. 

*  self-devotement,  s.  The  act  of  de- 
voting one's  self  or  one's  services  voluntarily 
to  any  cause  or  purpose  ;  self-devotion. 

self-devotion,  s.  The  act  of  devoting 
one's  perrion  or  sei'vices  to  any  cause  or  pui- 
posc ;  tlie  act  of  sacrilieing  one's  interest  or 
happiness  for  the  siike  of  others;  self-sacrifice. 

"Asiiiiiliir  retiiitrk  doubtless  applies  to  the  self  de- 
votion of  Deeius."— ietvia;  Cred.  Early  Jioinan  'Jlint. 
(ed.  l8o5),  ii.  -i;9. 

self-devouring,  a.  Devouring  one's 
self  or  itself;  seif-consunn'ng. 

self- diffusive,  «.  Having  power  to 
diffuse  itself. 

*  self-disdain,  s.    Self-contempt. 

"  My  s-jlf-diS(2ain  aliiiU'be  the  unshaken  base. 
And  Juy  det'oriuity  its  fairuit  gruce." 

Vowper :  Natioity. 

self-disparagement,  s.  Disparage- 
ment of  one's  self. 

"And  inward  S'-lf-dls}^araj€ment  alFords 
To  medit.illve  upleeii  a  grateful  ua^t." 

Wordsworth:  Excurmoii,  bk.  iv. 

*  self-dispraise,  s.  Dispraise,  censure, 
or  diaMpprobatio:\  of  one's  self. 

self- distrust,  s.  Distrust  of  one's  own 
power.s  or  capaliililies  ;  want  of  coiilidence  in 
one's  self,  or  cnie's  own  powers. 

self-doomed,  a.  Doomed  by  one's  self; 
vohuitaiiiy  doomed. 

self-dubbed,  a.  Dubbed  or  named  hy 
one's  self. 

self-educated,  a.  Educated  bv  one'a 
own  efforts  without  the  aid  of  teaeheis ;  self- 
taught. 

self-elected,  a.  Elected  by  one's  self;  or 
out  <»f  its  own  ineaibers. 

self-elective,  a.  Having  the  power  or 
right  to  elect  one's  self,  or,  as  a  body,  to  elect 
its  own  members. 

*self-end&ared'.  a.  Enarnoured  of  one's 
self ;  self-loving.    {Skakesp. :  Muck  Ado,  iii,  1.) 

*  self-enjoyment,  ».  Internal  satis- 
faction or  |)iea:sure. 

self-esteeii^  s.    Esteem  or  good  opinion 

of  one's  hcif. 

"  Ort-time'»  nothing  profits  more 
Than  S'-tf-eafi'ein,  grounded  on  just  and  i  igi<t 
Well  managed."  ililton  :  P.  L..  viii.  672. 

*  Sffilf-estimation,  ».  .Self-esteem, 

*  self-evidence,  a.  The  quality  or  state 
of  bt;in^'  self-evideo-t'. 

"  By  the  same  serf-i'videiica  that  one  and  two  ara 
equal  ti>  three."— Z,  -eke. 

self-evident,  a.  Evident  without  proof 
or  i-easonuig  ;  needing  no  proof  of  it^  corrfct- 
ness  or  truth  ;  producing  certainty  or  claar  con- 
viction upim  a  bare  presentation  to  the  mind. 

"  For  truth  sjlf-eaident,  with  pomp  imprcsa'd. 
Is  vanity."  Cowper .  Hope,  109. 

*  self-evidently,  adv.  In  a  self-evident 
manner;  by  means  cf  seif-evidence ;  witiiuufc 
proof  or  reasoning. 


b^il*  bdji' ;  pout,  JtS^l ;  cat,  ^ell,  cborus.  9liin,  ben^h ;  go,  gem ;  thin,  this ;  sin,  a^ ;  expect,  Xenopbon,  e^ist.   -ing» 
-clan,  -tian  =  shan.   -tion,  -sion  =  shun ;  -tion,  -§ion  =  zhiin,   -cious,  -tious,  -slous  —  sbus.   -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  b@l,  d$L 
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self 


self-evolution,  s.  Development  by  in- 
herent power  or  quality. 

*  self-exaltation,  .^  The  exaltation  of 
one's  self;  self-agt;ranJizenient. 

self-exalting,  u..  Exalting  or  aggran- 
dizing one's  self. 

*  II  Kplf-rxaltin'j  claim?  be  turii'd  .adrift, 
And  grace  bo  grace  iudeed,  and  life  ■',  gift." 
Cowper ;  Bo/jc,  530. 

*  SOlf-GXaminant,  s.  One  who  fxamines 
himself;  one  who  practises  sclf-exaniinatiitn. 

self-examination,  s.  An  examination 
or  scrutiny  into  one's  "wii  state,  conduct,  or 
motives,  especially  iu  regard  to  religious  feel- 
ings or  duties. 

"  Let  a  m  in  apply  hlmsplf  to  the  difficult  work  of 

geff-prninin-itio'i,  liy  a  at^'ict  .scrutiny  into  tlie  whole 
OBtate  (if  his  soul."— Soi((A ;  .Sermons. 

*  self-example,  s.    One's  own  precedent, 

(S}ialesp.  :  Sontiei  142.) 

self-exiled,  a.  Self-banished.  (Byron : 
Lara,  i.  1.) 

Self-existeiice,  s.  Tlie  quality  or  state 
of  being  SHlf-e.\istent ;  Inherent  existeni-e  ; 
existence  possessed  by  virtue  nf  a  being's  nwn 
nature,  ami  indepenileut  oF  any  other  being 
or  cjiuse  ;  an  attribute  peculiar  to  God. 
'*  Who  tlieu  wUl  this  a  self--xiftpnce  caU  ?  " 

Olackmore     Creation. 

self-existent,  re.  Existing  by  virtue  of 
one's  nwn  nature,  and  independent  of  any 
other  being  or  cause  ;  liaving  self-existence. 

"This  se'f-exhtent  being  hath  the  power  of  per- 
fectfiiii,  as  well  tis  of  exiateuce,  in  himsell" — Grew: 
Cosmo,  ffacra. 

*  self-existing,  a.    Self-existent. 

"  Prime,  aelf-exiatina  Cause  and  End  of  nil." 

Woi'dsworth:  Exiursion,  bk.  iv. 

self-explanatory,  a.  Cat»abie  of  ex- 
plaining itself;  bearing  its  own  explanation 
on  its  face. 

*  self-explication,  s.     The  act  of  ex- 

f)laiidug  or  giving  iiccnunt  nf  one's  self  or 
tself.    (S}iakesp.  :  Cijmhdim,  in.  4.) 

*  self-exposure,  s.  Tlie  act  of  exposing 
or  laying  one's  self  open,  as  to  dangei-,  &c. 

*  self-extoUed,  a.  Praised  by  one's  self ; 
■eif-exalted. 

"  Which  we,  a  generatlnn  self-extoltd, 
Aa  zealooa'y  iiL-ifuiiu." 

\V  ordswoi-tk :  /Excursion,   ■'    viiL 

•self-exultlng,  a.  Exulting  in  one's  self. 
'      self-faced,  a.     A  term  applied  to  the 
Batumi    fiice    or    snrlace  of  a   fl;igstone,   iu 
contriidistinctiun  to  dress>.^d  or  hewn. 

self-fed,  a.    Fed  by  one's  self  or  itself. 

"  \\Tiat  seem'd  his  own,  a  si'^f-fed  a;'riu^, 
'  Proves  but  a  lirook  tbut  gliilaa  away.'* 

l  Compcf :  Olnei/  llyinna,  Ivil. 

self-feeder,  s.  One  who  or  tlmfc  wliieh 
feeils  himself  or  itself;  specif.,  a  self-feeding 
mauhine  or  aiiparatu3- 

self-fseding,n.  Capable  nf  feeding  one's 
self  or  itself;  Iteejijng  up  autonialically  a 
supply  of  anything  of  which  there  is  a  con- 
stant consumiitinn,  wastp,  use,  or  application 
for  some  pnrpose :  as,  a  self-feeding  boiler, 
printing-press,  &c. 

self-fertilization, «. 

Bol. :  Tlie  fertilization  of  a  pistil  by  pollen 
from  the  stanienswhich  immediately  surround 
it.    Opposed  to  cross-lertilizatiun  (q.v.). 

self-fertilized, «. 

Lot.  :  Fei-t,iliz"il  by  the  pollen  of  the  same 
flower,  or  at  least  of  the  same  individual  idant. 

*  selF-figU  red,  a.  Conceived  and  I'lanned 
by  one's  self. 

"  To  knit  their  son  la  .  .  . 
Ja  seff-fijftrad  knot.'        Shakcsp.  :  d/jniirlinp,  il.  8.    ' 

*  self-fiattering,  u.  Flattering  to  one's 
celf. 

"  And  expectations  of  ge7/-fiattrrivg  minds," 

'A'ordswoith  :  nxc.nsioii,  l)k.  vii. 

*  self-flattery,  s.    Flattery  of  one's  self. 

*  self-gathered,  a.  Gatliered,  wrapped 
op,  or  com-entrated  in  one's  self  or  itself. 

self-glorions,  ".  Springing  from  vain- 
glory or  vatnty  ;  vain,  boMstlul. 

"  Vainness  and  e">f-g^orinus  pride." 

Shtik'S/K:  IJi-nnj  I',  v.    (Chorns.) 

self-governed,  i*.  Governed  by  one's 
eelf  oi-  it'^elf. 

*'  H'tw  few  who  mtncle  with  thoir  fellow-men 
And  still  remain  sp'f-nno-m'd.  and  apart. "* 

WordtwortJi :  Excurt-vm,  bk.  v. 


self-government,  :$. 

1.  The  governmentof  one's  self;  self-control. 

2.  A  system  of  government  by  which  the 
mass  of  a  nation  or  iteojde  appoint  the  rulers ; 
deiu'icratie  or  republican  government ;  demo- 
cracy. 

*  self-gratulation,  «.  Gratulation  of 
one's  self. 

self-harming,  «.  Injuring  or  liarming 
one's  self  or  itself. 

self-heal,  s. 

Bot.:  (1)  Prunella  vulgaris  and  the  genus 
Pninella  (q.v.) ;  (2)  Sanicula  enropcea  (Prior); 
(3)  PimpineUa  Saxifraija.   (Britten  £  Holland.) 

%  The  meaning  of  self-heal  i.s  thnt  one  may 
by  aid  of  these  plants  heal  himself  witliout  a 
doctor. 

self-healing,  a.  Having  the  property  or 
power  c)f  healing  itself. 

self-help,  s.  The  use  of  one's  own  powers 
to  attain  one's  ends.     (Smiles.) 

self-hidden,  a.   Hidden  within  one's  self. 

*'  Yet  I'ot  the  less  his  spirit  would  hold  dear 
Self-hidden  praise,  and  fiiendslifpii  private  term" 
Wordsicorth :  /nscrip'ions, 

*  self-homicide,  s.  The  act  of  killing 
one's  self ;  suiciile. 

*  self-hope,  s.  Hope  or  dependence  in 
one's  self. 

"  It  U  omnipotent,  and  not  from  love. 
But  terror  and  self-hope."        Byron:  Cain,  L  1. 

*  self-idolized,  a.    Idolized  by  one's  self. 

"  Self-'ulolized,  and  yet  a  knave  at  hetvrt," 

Cowper-  Expostulation,  94, 

*  self-ignorance,  s.  Ignoram-e  of  cue's 
own  chiiracter,  powers,  qualities,  &;c. 

self  -  ignorant,  «.  Ignomnt  of  one's 
own  character,  &c. 

*  self-illumined,  a.  Illumined  of  itself 
or  without  extraneous  aid. 

*'  Thus  shine  they  s-lf-iUitmined  .  .  . 
The  borrow'd  siJlenduuia  of  a  cloudless  dav?" 

Cowper  :  Ice  Islands. 

self-immolating,  a.    Self-sacrificing. 

*  self-imparting,  a.  Imparting  by  one's 
own  [towers  and  will, 

"  God,  who  is  an  absolute  spiritual  act,  and  who  ia 
Bueh  a  pure  light  as  in  which  there  ia  no  darkness, 
must  nt'eda  be  'uifiuits\y  itclf-iinparting  and  cumiiiu- 
nioative."— A'orm.    [Todd.) 

self-importance,  s.  High  or  excessive 
opinion  of  one's  SLdf ;  self-couceit. 

"  Ont self-importance rn\w^  itn  own  scheme." 

Cow  per :  Cononrtxit.on,  368. 

self-important, fT-  H.-ivingahigh opinion 
of  one's  self;  self-conceited. 

self-imposed,  a.  Imposed  or  taken  on 
one's  self  voluntarily. 

"  self-Imposture,  s.  Imposture  prac- 
tised on  one's  self;  self-deception,  -self-ileceit. 

••  A  fatal  xrif-imjwxture,  such  aa  defeats  the  design, 
and  deatnjya  the  force  of  all  leligion."— Sou^/t. 

*  self-indignation,  s.  Indignation  at 
one's  own  chaiacter  or  actions. 

self-indulgence,  s.  Free  indulgence  of 
one's  ap|tetites  or  passions. 

"  A  ciniraa  "f  vrtin  deliglitaand  thoughtless  guilt. 
And  self-indulguniv—w\ih(i\\t  shame  pnraued." 
Wordswjrth:  Excursion,  bk.  iiL 

self-indulgent,  a.  Indulging  one's  self; 
gmtifying  on.i's  passions  or  iippetite ;  indul- 
gent to  one's  self. 

"  He    had    hoconie   sluggish   and   Eilf -indulgent," — 

Ma<:'in,!an  '  Hist.  Evj..  ch.  vi. 

self-indulging,  a.    Self-indulgent. 

"  And  wastes  the  ."ad  reni^inder  of  hia  lioura 
Iu  aelf-indulgliig  spleen." 

Wordn^oorth  :  Ercursinn,  bk,  ih 

self-Inflicted,  a.  Inflicted  by  or  on  one's 
self. 

"  In  seJf-iuJtictcd  renancii."     Byron  :  Lara,  \.  17. 

*  self -insufficiency,  ».  Insufficiency  of 
or  in  one's  self. 

self-interest,  s.  Piivate  interest;  the 
iiit.ei'e,->t  or  advanlaye  of  one's  self. 

*  self-interested,  a.  Having  nr  marked 
by  self-interest;  particularly  concerned  for 
one's  self;  sf^lfish. 

self-invited,  o.  Come  without  being 
invited. 

"  A  self-invited  guest."      Lrmgfellow :  Student's  Tale. 

*  self-involution,  s.  Involution  in  one's 
self;  hence,  mentjil  JibstracLion  ;  reverie. 


*  self-involved,  o.  Wrapped  up  in  one's 
self  or  in  one's  thoughts. 

s^lf-iustification,  s.  Justification  of 
one's  self. 

self-justifier,  5.  One  who  excuses  or 
justifies  himself. 

self-killed,  a.  Killed  by  one's  own  hand, 

"  Now  llest  victorious 
Among  thy  slain,  self-lcilVd." 

Milton:  Samson  Agonistes,  1,064. 

*  self-kindled,  a.  Kindled  of  itself  or 
without  any  extraneous  aid  or  power. 

"  And  left  one  altar  dark,  a  little  space, 
Which  turu'd  self-HnUled,  and  rciiew'd  the  blaze." 
Dryden :  Palamon  £  A  rcite,  iii.  253. 

*  self-luiowing,  a.  Knowing  of  itself 
or  without  communication  from  another. 

self-knowledge,  s.  Knowledge  of  one's 
self,  or  of  one's  own  character,  powcr.-i,  &c. 

"  Self-knowledge  truly  le.^rn'd."    Cowper :  Charity,  859k 

self-known,  a.     Known  to  one's  self. 

•'  Ob,  lost  in  vanity,  till  once  self-known." 

Cnwper  ■  Glory  to  God  Alone, 

*  self-left,  a.  Left  to  one's  self  or  to  it« 
self.    (Milton:  P,  L.,  xi.  03.) 

*  self-life,  s.  Life  in  one's  self;  a  living 
solely  for  one's  self  or  one's  own  grutilicatiou 
or  interest, 

*  self-like,  «.  Exactly  similar ;  corre- 
sponding. 

self-love,  s.  The  love  of  one's  own  per- 
son,  interest,  or  happiness ;  an  instinctive 
principle  in  the  huimn  mind  whi(h  impels 
every  mtional  creature  to  preserve  his  life 
and  promote  his  own  happiness. 

*  self-loving,  a.  Loving  one's  self;  cha- 
racterized by  self-love. 

*'  Feel  for  thy  vile  telf-loving  self  in  vain." 

Byron :  A  Sketch. 

self-luminous,  a.  Luminous  of  itself 
or  without  any  extraneous  aid  or  power; 
having  iu  itself  the  property  of  emitting  light; 
as,  the  sun,  and  the  fixed  stars. 

self-made,  a.  Made  by  one's  self;  ospec, 
ha\ing  i-Jsen  in  the  world  by  one's  own  exeiv 
tions  :  as,  a  self-made  man. 

"  Desigud  by  Nature  wise,  but  self-made  foolH." 

Cow/ier :  Tirocinium.  837. 

*  self-mastery,  s.  Mastery  over  one'a 
self;  self-control. 

*  self-mate,  s.     A  mate  for  one's  selt 

(Skalixsp.  :  Lear,  iv.  3.) 

*  self-mettle,  s.  One's  own  fiery  temper 
or  mettle  ;  inherent  courage. 

"  A  fnll  hot  horae,  who  being  nllow'd  his  way, 
Self-metUe  tii'ea  him." 

Shahc»p. ;  Henry  V/ff.,  I.  L 

*  self-motion,  s.  Motion  given  by  in- 
herent powers,  without  exteinal  iuiimlse ; 
spiiutaneous  motion. 

"Matter  ia  not  ehdned  with  telf-motion.''—Chcynat 
riiilas.  /'riiieiples. 

self-moved, «.  Moved  by  inherent  power, 
without  extctnal  impulse. 

*  self-movent,  a.  The  same  as  Self- 
MOviNO  (q.v,). 

"  Body  cannot  be  self-existent,  because  it  is  not 
telf-maveiit." — Greai. 

self-moving,  a.  Moving  by  inhercnfc 
power,  without  external  impiil&e. 

*  self-murder,  s.  The  murder  of  one's 
self;  suicide. 

"  By  all  human  laws,  as  well  ns  divine,  sclf-'nurder 
has  ever  been  ngieed  on  as  tlto  greatest  trinic."— 
Tcm,ple. 

*  self-murderer,  s.  One  who  voluntarily 
destroys  his  own  life  ;  a  suicide. 

*  self-neglecting,  a.  A  neglecting  of 
one's  self.    (Skakesp.  :  Henry  V.,  ii.  4.) 

*  self-occupied  a.  Occupied  with  one's 
own  thoughts  or  affairs. 

"The  careless  stillness  of  a  thinking:  mind 
l>e'f:iccupied,"        Wordsimrth:  Exciirsto'n,M\^  L 

*self-Offence,  s.     One's  own  olfence. 

"More  imrleps  to  otliera  paying, 
Tlian  ijy  sff-n/Ffiirei  i\eigfiing." 

Skakesp. :  .'ilcan.fur  Meas.,  lit  2. 

self-opinion,  s. 

*  1.  One's  own  opinion. 

2.  Higli  or  exalted  opinion  of  one's  self,  or 
of  one's  own  powers,  capabilities,  &c.  ;  self- 
conceit. 

"  Confidence  ,  .  .  distinguished  from  de^'enfc  nsanib 
fince,  proceeds  from  s'-lf -opinion,  occasioned  by  Iguo* 
rauce  or  flattery."— (7oHier ;  Of  Confidence. 


&to,  fat,  f^e,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  p5tv 
or.  wore,  woli;  work,  whd,  son;  mute,  ciib,  ciire,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full;  try,  SSrrian.    ee,  ce  =  e;  ey  =  a;  qn  =  kw. 
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*  self-opinionated,  a.    Self-opinioned. 

*  self-opinioned,  a.  Having  a  hi-h  or 
exalted  opiuion  of  oiip.'s  self,  or  of  one's  own 
powers,  capabilities,  &c. ;  self-coni-eited. 

"He  may  ciist  hiiaup>>u  a  bold  self-opinioneA  ^"hy- 

self-originating,  a.  Originating  in,  pro- 
duced by,  or  beginning  with  one's  self  or 
itself. 

*  self-partiality,  s.  A  bias  or  partiality 
towards  one's  self. 

self-perplexed,  ».  Perplexed  by  one's 
own  thouglits. 

*  self-pity.  s.    Pity  on  one's  self. 

"  This  pity,  whicli  some  people  self-pity  call." 

Cowper :  Sweet  J/eat  has  SourSattce. 

*  self-pleached,  «.  Pleached  or  inter- 
woven by  natural  growth. 

self-pleasing,  a.  Pleasing  one's  self; 
gratifying  one's  own  wishes  or  feelings. 

*  self-pointed,  a.  Pointed  or  directed 
at  or  tow.ii'ds  outj's  self. 

"  At  times  botli  wiali'd  for  and  implored. 
At  times  sought  with  self-pointed  Bwonl." 

Byron ;  Slazeppa,  xvlL 

*  self-poise,  s.    Self-possession. 

"Yet  he  displayed  excellent  quallflcationa  for 
either  BoMier  or  fi'yiXzew—aelf-poisei,  a  quick  iiitelli- 
Kenee,  close  appl icjitluu  to  the  taak  in  \iau(L"— Century 
Mag.,  Jan..  1B84,  p.  453. 

*  self-poised,  a.  Balancing  one's  self. 
{Liu  &Jig.) 

"  I've  watch'd  you  how  a  full  half-hour 
Self-pois'd  upon  that  yellow  flower." 

Wordsworth:  To  a  Butterfly. 

self-pollution,  s.  The  same  as  Self- 
abusb:,  2.  (q.v.)- 

self-possessed,  «.  Calm,  composed ; 
having  self-poshession. 

self-possession,  5.  Possession  of  one's 
powers ;  cahnness,  composure,  self-cuntrol, 
self-coinmaiid. 

"  Submissive,  yet  with  aelf-possession  mann'd." 

Dj/fon  :  Corsair,  IL  3. 

self-praise,  s.  The  praise  of  one's  self ; 
self-applause. 

"Self-praise  is  no  recommendation."— 0?d  Proverb. 

*  self-preference,  a.  Preference  of  one's 
self  to  otheis. 

self-preservation,  s.  The  preservation 
of  one's  self  from  destruction  or  injury, 

" SeJf-preservfldon  liade,  ami  I  must  kill  or  die." 
Scott :  Doji  Itoderick,  vii. 

*SOlf-pride,  s.  Pride  in  one's  own  cha- 
racter, powei-s,  or  capabilities ;  self-esteem, 
vanity. 

*  self-profit,  s.  One's  own  profit,  advan- 
tage, or  interest ;  self-interest. 

self-propagating,  a.     Propagating  by 

one's  self  or  itself. 

self-registering,  a.  Registering  auto- 
maticiUly ;  applied  to  an  instrnment  so  con- 
trived as  to  register  automatically  indications 
of  phonomenfi,  whether  continuously,  or  at 
Btated  times,  or  at  the  maxima  or  minima  of 
variiitioiis  :  as,  a  self-registering  thermometer. 

self-regulated,  a.  Begulated  by  one's 
self  or  itseJf. 

*  self-regulative,  a.  Tending  or  serv- 
ing to  regulate  one's  self  or  itself. 

self-reliance,  s.  Reliance  on  one's 
powers  or  resources. 

self-reliant,  self-relying,  a.  Relying 
orde  pending  on  one's  own  powers  or  resources; 
self-depcmlcnt. 

self-renouncing,  i*.  Renouncing  one's 
own  rights  or  claims. 

"That  seJf -renouncing Vfisdnm." 

Cowper  :  Truth,  568. 

self-renunciation,  s.  Tlie  act  of  re- 
nouncing one's  own  rights  or  claims;  self- 
abnegation. 

self-repellency,  s.  The  inherent  power 
of  repulsioji  in  fi  body  ;  the  quality  or  state  of 
being  self-repelling. 

self-repelling,  a.  Repelling  by  its  own 
inherent  iiower. 

*  self-repetition,  s.  The  act  of  repeat- 
ing one's  own  words  or  actions  ;  the  saying  or 
doing  of  what  one  has  already  said  or  done. 

self-reproacli,  s.    The  act  of  reproach- 


ing, censuring,  or  condemning  one's  self;  the 
reprojich  or  censnre  of  one's  own  conscience. 
"  To  mitigute  aa  gently  us  I  could. 
The  stiug  of  self-rcprunch  with  he;illiig  words  " 

Wordsworth:  ICxcnrston,  bk.  vl. 

self-reproached,  a.  Reproached  by 
one's  own  conscience. 

self-reproaching,  a.  Reproaching  one's 
self. 

self-reproachingly,  at?w.  By  reproach- 
ing one's  self;  with  self-reproaches. 

self-reproof,  s.  The  reproof  of  one's 
self;  thn  leprooT  of  conscience. 

self-reproved,  u.  Reproved  by  one's 
own  conscience. 

self-reproving,  a.  &  s. 

A,  As  adj. :  Reprovingone'sself;  reproving 
by  conscience. 

B.  Assubst.  :Thereproofof  one's  conscience; 
self-repioach. 

"  He's  iuU  of  altei-atiou  and  self-reproving" 

Shtt/cesp.  :  Lear,  v.  1. 

self-repugnant,  a.  Repugnant  to  itself ; 
seU'-contradictury. 

self-repulsive,  «.  Repulsive  in  or  by 
one's  self  oi-  itself. 

self-respect,  s.  Respect  for  one's  self 
or  one's  own  cliariicter  and  reputation. 

"Allured  him,  sunk  so  low  in  seJf-res/ject" 

Wordsworth .-  £j[Cursioii,  bk.  vl. 

*  self-respecting,  «.  Having  self-re- 
spect. 

"  This  sclf-respficting  Nature  prompts,  and  this 
Wisdom  enjoius."       Wordsworth:  Excursion,  bk.  vl. 

self-restrained,  a.  Restrained  by  one's 
self,  (tr  by  one's  own  power  of  will ;  self-c^jn- 
tr  oiled. 

"  Thou  first,  0  king  !  relenae  the  rights  of  away ; 
Power,  sdf-restralned,  the  people  Ijuat  obey. 

Jyriidini.    (Todd.) 

self-restraint,  s.  Restraint  or  control 
imposed  on  oii..s  self;  self-control,  self-com- 
mand. 

*  self-reverence,  s.  Reverence  or  re- 
spect for  one's  own  character  or  reputation  ; 

scli-j'espect. 

*  self- reverent,  a.  Ilaving  self-respect ; 
self-respecting. 

self-rigliteous,  a.  Righteous  in  one's 
own  esteem  ;  pluirisaic. 

self- righteousness,  s.  Reliance  on 
one's  own  supposed  rigiiteousness ;  righte- 
ousness the  merits  of  whicli  a  person  iittii- 
butes  to  himself;  phai'isaical  lighteousness. 

"  Pei-h;vii3  that  Babylonish  veit, 
Self-rig/tleuusneas,  provulces  the  rod." 

Cowper :  Olnej  Hi/mns,  xllli. 

*  seif-r oiled,  a.  Rolled  or  coiled  on 
itself.     (MUtoit :  P.  L.,  ix.  1S3.) 

*  self-ruined,  u,.  Ruined  by  one's  own 
acts  or  conduct. 

self-sacrifice,  s.  Saerifine  of  one's  self, 
or  of  one's  own  interests  or  advantage. 

"  Together  we  have  learned  to  [jrize 
Forhenriiuoe  and  seff-sncrifice." 

H'ordiworth:   White  Doe,  h. 

self-sacrificing,  a.  S:->crificing  one's 
self,  or  one's  own  interest  or  advantage. 

"  BKariiig  to  Heaven  thit  precious  sigh 
Of  pure,  se/f-suurificing  love." 

Moore :  J'tiradise  &  the  Peri. 

self-same.  a.    The  very  same  ;  identical. 

"  That  self-same  day,  by  f\a\\t  or  by  surprise. 
To  win  the  muiuit  of  God."      Milton :  /*.  £..  vl.  87. 

self-satisfied,  a.  Satisfied  with  one's 
self. 

self -satisfying,  «.  Giving  satisfaction 
to  one's  self. 

"  Then  farewell  all  self-satisfning  achemea." 

Cowper:  Truth,  7, 

*  self-scorn,  s.    Scorn  of  one's  self. 

self-seeker,  s.  One  who  seeks  his  own 
hiterest  or  advantage. 

self-seeking,  n.  &  s. 

A.  As  adj.  :  Seeking  one's  own  interest  or 
advantage  ;  selfish. 

"  Nick  does  not  pretend  to  be  a  gentleman ;  he  is  a 
tridcsniau,  a  Helf-seeking  iNteta^."—Arbuthnot :  John 
Bull. 

B.  As  siibst. :  Tlie  act  of  seeking  one's  own 
interest  or  advantage  ;  selflsliness. 

*  self-severe,  a.  Severe  or  harsh  towards 
one's  self.    (Milton  :  Samson  Agonistes,  827.) 


self-slain,  a.  Slain  or  killed  by  one's 
self;  suicide. 

*  self-slaughter,  s.  The  killing  of  one'a 
self;  suicide. 

"And  sanction  with  self-slaughter  the  dull  He 
Wlilcii  snared  ine  here." 

Byron :  Lament  of  Taaso,  9. 

*  self-slaughtered,  a.  Killed  by  one's 
self. 

"  Himself  on  her  self-slaughtered  body  threw." 

Shakesp  :  Jiape  of  Lucrece,  1,733. 

*  self-society,  s.  The  society  of  one's 
self  alone;  solitude. 

"Moreover.  I  have  observed  that  he  la  too  much 
given  to  Ills  study  and  self-aociity,  CBpeuially  tu  con- 
VL-rae  with  dead  men,  1  uieau  booits."— i/bweH."  Letters, 
bk.  ii.,  let.  51. 

*  self-sought,  a.    Sought  voluntarily. 

"  Hiii  life  wna  one  limg  war  with  self-sought  foea, 
Oi-frieuda  by  him  self -banished." 

Byron  :  Childe  Harold,  ill.  88. 

self -Styled,  a.  Called  or  styled  by  one's 
self;  so  culled,  pretended. 

self -subdued,  a.  Subdued  by  one's  own 
power  or  means. 

*  self-substantial,  a.  Composed  or 
consisting  of  inic's  own  substance. 

"  Thou,  contracted  to  thine  own  bright  eyes, 
Feed'at  thy  life's  llame  wiLh  bel/substuntial  fuel." 
Shakesp. :  Sonnet  1. 

self- subversive,  a.  Overtui-ning  or 
subverting  one's  self  or  itself. 

self-sufficiency,  *  self-sufficience,  s. 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  self-suffi- 
cient ;  inherent  fitness  for  all  ends  and  jiur- 
poses,  independent  of  others;  capability  of 
woik'jig  out  one's  own  ends. 

"  The  pliilo-'ioi^hers.  and  even  the  Epicureans,  niaiu- 
talncd  tlie  sr.lf-sa{fiaiiriicy  \-i  t  .e  gudliead,  and  eeldom 
or  never  micrillced  at  all.  '~Bi  ntlry. 

2.  An  overweening  opinion  of  one's  own 
powers,  caitabdilies,  or  worth  ;  excessive  con- 
tideiice  in  one's  own  powers  or  capaliilities. 

"  Tliat  aelf-sufpriency  now  mentioned  may  have  been 
of  service  to  tliem  in  this  particular." — Uuldsini/h: 
Polite  Learning,  ch.  viii, 

self-sufficient,  a. 

1.  Capjilile  of  efft-ctiiigall  one's  own  ends  or 
of  fullilling  one's  own  desires  without  the  aid 
of  others. 

"Neglect  of  friends  can  never  he  proved  rational 
till  we  I  rove  the  p.ur8un  using  it  oiiMiipotont  and 
s  flf-sufflcienf ,  and  sulIi  as  can  never  need  any  martul 
assistance." — South :  Seinnons, 

2.  Having  an  overweening  confidence  in 
one's  own  powei's,  capabilities,  or  worth ; 
hauylity,  overhearing. 

"This  is  not  to  be  done  in  a  raah  and  s^lf-sufflrient 
manner;  but  witli  an  humble  de|ieudauce  on  divine 
grace,  wliile  wo  walk  among  8nartfi."—[i'(((/(, 

*  self-sufficing,  a.  Sufficient  for  one's 
self  or  for  itself;  without  external  aid;  self- 
suihcient. 

self-supported,  o.  Supported  by  itself 
without  any  extraniious  aid. 

"  Few  self-supported  fluwers  endure  the  wind." 

Cowper:  Task,  iii,  G57. 

self-supporting,  a.  Supporling  one's 
self  or  itself  vTithuut  aid  or  contribution  from 
others. 

"The  guarantoi-B  be  called  upon  for  no  further  pay- 
ment, and  tlie  wnole  niovement  become  se/f-su sport- 
ing."—Daily  Telegraph,  SepL  17,  1685. 

self-sustained,  u.  Sustained  or  sup- 
ported by  one's  self. 

seir-taught,  «.    Taught  by  one's  self. 

*  self-tempted,  a.  Tempted  by  one's 
self.    (Milton    P.  L,,  iii.  130.) 

*  self-thinking,  a.  Tlnnking  for  one's 
self;  forninig  one's  own  opinion  iirespective 
of  others. 

*  self-thought,  s.    A  private  thought. 

"Till  all  thy  sdf  thouglits  curdle  into  hate." 

Byron:  A  sketch. 

self-tormentor,  s.     One  who  torments 

or  harasses  himself. 

self-toi*ture,  «.  Torture  or  pain  inflicted 
on  one's  self. 

*  self-torturing,  «.  Torturing  or  tor- 
menling  one's  self. 

iiyron:  Childe  iiarold,  i 

*  self-trust,  s.  Trust  or  reliance  on  one's 
self;  self-ieliance  ;  trust  or  ■  conlidence  in 
one's  self. 

"Where  is  truth  if  there  be  no  self-irust/" 

Shakesp. :  Rape  qf  Lucrece,  188. 


bSil,  boy ;  pout,  ji^^l ;  cat,  90!!,  chorus,  ^hin,  ben^h ;  go,  gem ;  thin,  this ;  sin,  as ;  expect,  Xenophon,  e^ist.   ph  =  f, 
-cian,  -tian  =  shan.    -tion,  -sion  =  shun;  -fion,  -sion  =  zhun.    -cious,  -tious,  -sious  =  shiis.   -bl6»  -die,  &c.  =  bel,  d9L 
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selfhood— semaphorist 


•  self-view,  s. 

1.  A  view  of  one's  self  or  of  one's  own 
character  or  actions. 

2.  Regard  or  care  for  one's  own  interests. 

•  Belf-Violence,  s.  Violence  to  one's  self 
{MUton:  Savison  Agonistes,  1,584.) 

Self-'Will^  s.     One's  own  will ;  obstinacy. 
"Tbeu  obstinate  8e'/-u7ff2coii(iriiis  blin  an." 

Cowper :  Progress  of  Error,  54S, 

Self-willedt  a.  Governed  by  one's  own 
will ;  obstinate  ;  not  accommodatiug  or  com- 
pliant. 

"  For  I  waa  waywivrd,  bold,  and  wild, 
A  lelf-wUCd  imp.  a  graudaiue'a  child." 

Scott:  J/armion,  tii.    (Introd.) 

*8elf-willediiess,«.  Self-will,  obstinacy. 

"  Her  iH^tyahip'B  sel/-vUlednat."—Jltits  Edgeworth: 
Belinda,  cb.  xl. 

self-worsliip,  ».  The  idolizing  of  one's 
self. 

self-worshipper,  5.  One  who  worships 
or  idolizes  hiiusieir. 

•  self-wrong, ».  Wrong  done  by  a  person 
to  Uitiiself. 

"  But,  last  myaeir  be  ffuilty  of  aplf-tffrong," 

Shakcip.  :  Cojnedj/  of  Errors,  111.  2. 

tsSir-hood,  s.  [Eng.  self;  -hood.)  Indi- 
viduality,'independence  of  thought  andactioQ^ 
(Modelled  ou  manhood.) 

sSlf '-ish,  a.  [Eng.  self;  -ish.}  Caring  only  or 
chiefly  for  self;  attentive  only  to  one's  own 
interests  ;  void  of  regard  for  otliers ;  proceed- 
ing from  or  characterized  by  a  love  of  self; 
actuated  by  or  proceeding  from  a  regard  to 
private  ends  or  advantage.  (A  word  of  Puritan 
origin.) 

"Wben  they  [the  FresbyteiiaitB]  aaw  thiit  he  was 

not  Keijish  (it  ts  a  word  oE  their  owu  new  miut)." — 

Backet :  Li/e  qf  lyUUams,  p.  l-^. 

sSlf'-ish-l^,  adv.  [Eng.  seljlsh;  -ly.)  In  a 
selfish  manner ;  with  a  regard  only  for  one's 
own  interests,  ends,  or  advantage. 

'■  He  cau  your  merit  te^JUMy  apyrore." 

I'ope:  Prol.  to  Sat.,  298. 

self -lAh-n^SS,  «.  [Eng.  eeljlsh;  -ness.]  The 
quality  or  snate  of  being  selfish  ;  exclusive 
regard  to  one's  owu  interests,  ends,  or  advan- 
tage ;  the  quality  or  state  of  being  self-in- 
terested. 

"  WhiU  Dought  saTS  nazrow  atflJUhneu  ■vicceeda, 
Aud  low  desijfu."  Thunuon  :  Liberty,  Ir. 

*  SelT-i^xn,  s.  [Eng.  self;  -i«m.]  Devotedneu 
to  self;  tielfishness. 

*  sSlf-ist,  «.  [Eng,  seHf;  -irf.]  One  who  Is 
wholly  devoted  to  self;  a  selfish  person. 

*  S^lf '-l6ss,  a.  [Eng.  SRlf;  -less.\  Having  no 
regard  for  self;  unsclhsh. 

**  Ab  high  as  woman  iu  her  telfieea  mood." 

Tennyson:  JUerlin  £  Vimen,  293. 

*  self-leS8-l3^,  adv.  [Eng.  seljiess;  -ly.]  In 
an  uuseltitih  manner. 

*sSir-leSS-ness,  s.  [Eng.  seljiess;  -ness.] 
Freedom  from  selfishness, 

*'  They  may  not  be  able  to  boast  the  CbrlBtian  self- 
letmessvt  Mr.  L."-~tVor(d,  Nuv.  15,  1832. 

*  self -ness,  ».  [Eng.  sd/;  -ness.]  Self-love, 
selfishness. 

"  Sliall  I.  a  sou  and  subject,  seem  to  dare. 
For  any  BuJ/ness,  to  set  reahiia  ou  fire?" 

Lord  lirooke :  d/ustapha, 

*  sSlf '-time,  s.  [Eng.  self,  and  time.]  The 
exact  nioiiieut,  the  point  of  time. 

"  At  which  sel/time  the  house  seemed  all  on  fire." 
Marlowe:  /''aua/us,  v,  4. 

ee-li'-num,  s.  [Mod.  Lat.,  from  Lat.  seWwn; 
Gr.  o-eAii/oi'  (selvion)  =  a  kind  of  parsley.] 

Bat.  :  Milk-parsley  ;  a  genns  of  AngeliddES. 
Umlwllifers  from  Eiirupe,  Madeira,  the 
Caucasus,  &c.  The  old  ^jelinum  palitstre  is 
now  FeiK^daiium  palustre. 

sel'-i-on,  s.  [Low  Lat.  selio,  genit.  selionis; 
Fr.  sUlon  =  a,  ridge,  a  furrow.]  A  ridge  of 
land  rising  between  two  fiin-ows,  of  a  breadth 
sometimes  greater  aud  sometimes  less. 

sell  (t),  8.  [Sell,  v.]  An  imposition,  a  cheat ; 
a.  trick  successfully  played  at  another's  ex- 
pense,   (Slang.) 

*  sell  (2),  *  cell,  *  selle,  ».  (Fr.  seUe,  from 
LaL  8eUa=  a  seat.] 

1.  A  seat,  a  throne. 

2.  A  saddle. 

"  On  his  broad  shield,  bitt  not,  but  glaunclng;  fell 
Ou  his  horse  necke  before  the  quilted  sell." 

Spenser:  P.  Q..  IT.  v.  4. 


sell.  *selle,  *sille,  v.t.  &  i.  [A.S.  sdUm^ 
sillan,  syllan  =  to  give,  to  hand  over ;  cogn. 
with  Icel.  selja  =  to  hand  over  to  another; 
Dan.  salge;  Sw.  scilja;  O.  H.  Ger.  saljan; 
M.  H.  Ger.  sellen;  Goth,  saljan  =  to  ofler  a 
sacrifice;  Lithuan.  suigti  =  to  profler,  to 
offer.] 

A.  Transitive: 
L  LUeraily: 

1.  To  transfer,  as  property  of  any  kind,  or 
the  exclusive  right  of  possession,  to  another 
for  an  equivalent ;  to  give  or  dispose  of  for  a 
consideration,  especially  for  money ;  to  vend. 
It  is  the  correlative  to  bmi ;  one  buys  what 
another  sells.    (Genesis  xxxvii.  27.) 

2.  To  make  a  matter  of  bargain  and  .sale  of; 
to  accept  a  price,  reward,  or  bribe  for ;  to  be- 
tray for  a  reward  ;  to  be  unfaithful  to. 

"  ThoQ  alone  couldat  hate  ma. 
Thy  huBband,  alight  me.  sell  me,  and  foi-e»;o  me." 
Millon  :  Sanuun  Agoniltet,  MO. 

n.  Fig. :  To  impose  upon,  to  cheat,  to 
trick  ;  to  play  a  trick  on.  (Slang.)  (Generally 
used  in  the  pa.  par.) 

B.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  have  commerce  or  dealing ;  to  deal. 

"  I  will  buy  with  you.  sell  with  you,  but  I  will  not 
eat  wi  bli  you. ' — Shakcsp.  :  Mei  chatU  of  Veniix,  i.  L 

2.  To  be  sold ;  to  fetch  a  price :  as,  Good 
wares  will  always  seXl. 

TT 1.  To  sell  one's  life  dearly:  To  cause  great 
loss  to  those  by  whom  one  is  killed ;  to 
avenge  one's  self  dearly  on  an  enemy  before 
losing  one's  life. 

2.  To  sell  one  up :  To  sell  one's  goods  to 
satisfy  his  creditors. 

3.  To  sell  out : 

(1)  To  dispose  of  all  one's  belongings,  goods, 
shares,  &c.. 

(2)  To  sell  one's  commission  in  the  army, 
and  retire  from  the  service. 

"  So  he  sold  out,  left  his  regiment,  m&rrled,  and 
settled  dov/n,"— Field,  Dec.  26,  US». 

sell,  a.  &  5.  [See  def.]  Self.  Srffe  =  our- 
selves, themselves. 

"  We'll  ean^  quietly  about  oar  Job  oar  twa  sbJIs,  nnd 
naebody  the  wiser  for 't."— Scott :  Antiquary,  ch.  xxiv. 

sel'-la,  8.     [Lat.  =  a  seat,  a  saddle.] 

Anat. :  Anything  saddle-shaped. 

sella-turcica,  8.    (The  Turkish  saddle.) 

[PiTUlTABY-FOSSA.] 

sel'-lse-form,    a.     [Lat.    sella   (q.v.),   and 
j'orvia  =  form,  shape.] 
Bot. :  Saddle-shaped. 

sell'-a-ite,  s.  [After  Signor  Sella,  the  Italian 
mineralogist  and  statesman  ;  sutf.  -ite(Min.).'] 
Min. :  A  tetragonal  mineral  occnrnng  with 
anhydrite  at  Geibroula,  near  Moutier^f^avoy. 
Hardness,  5'0  ;  sp.  gr.  2*972  ;  lustre,  vitreous  ; 
fracture,  conchoidal ;  colourless;  transparent. 
Compos.  :  uncert»in,  but  believed  to  be  a 
fluoride  of  magnesium. 

sel'-lan-deri^,  sel'-len-der^i,  ».  [Fr. 
solandies.]  A  dry  scab  iu  a  horse's  hough  or 
pastern. 

*  selle  (1),  ».    [Ceix.1 
*seUe(2),  ».    [Sell  (2),  n) 

*  selle  (3),  s.    [Sill.] 
sel'-len-der^, «.    [ScLLANDEita.] 

sell'-er,  «.    [Eng.  sell,  v. ;   -er.]     One  who 

sells ;  a  vender, 

"  Plenty  of  buyers,  but  few  seUers." — Lockt :  Lower- 
ing of  Interest. 

sell'-ing,  jJT.  par.  &  a.  [Sell,  v.] 
A.  As  pr.  par. :  (See  the  verb). 
'R.  As  adjective: 

1.  Disposing  of  by  sale ;  offering  for  sale  ; 
vending. 

2.  For  sale  ;  offered  for  sale ;  purchasable 
at :  as,  The  selling  price  of  any  commodity. 

sel'-ters, «.    [Seltzer.] 

seltz'-er,  s.  [A  corrupt,  of  Setters.]  Seltzer- 
water  (q.v.). 

seltzer-water,  s. 

Chem. :  A  carbonated  mineral  water  im- 
ported from  Lower  Selters,  in  the  duchy  of 
Nassau.  It  contains  common  salt  and  the 
carbonates  of  soda,  magnesia,  and  lime,  and 


is  recommended  as  a  mild  stimulant  and 
diuretic.  An  artilicial  seltzer  for  domestic 
use  Is  prepared  by  adding  minute  quantities 
of  common  salt  and  carbonate  of  soda  to 
distilled  water,  and  highly  impregnating  with 
carbonic  acid  gas. 

sel'-vage  (age  as  ig),  «.    [SELVEDaE.J 

I.  Ord.  Lang. :  The  same  as  Selvedge  (q.v.). 
IL  Technically : 

1.  ijjcJcsmith. :  The  edge-plate  of  a  lock 
through  which  the  bolt  slioota. 

2.  Naut. :  [SelvageeJ. 

sSl'Va-gee', ».    [Selvage.] 

Naxit. ;  A  rope  or  ring  made  by  a  number 
of  spun  yarns  laid  parallel  and  secured  by 
lasliings.  Sometimes  used  in  place  of  rop^ 
being  less  likely  to  slip,  aud  more  elastic. 

*  selve,  a.    [Self.) 

sel'-vedge,  *  sel'-vefee  (ve  as  vi),  ».  [Lit. 
=  self-edge,  from  O.  Out.  selfegge,  from  self 
=  self,  aud  egge  =  eAge;  cf.  Low  Ger.  se^- 
kant,  selfende;  Ger.  selbende  =  a  self-eud,  a 
selvedge.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  The  edge  or  list  of  cloth, 
woven  so  as  to  pievent  ravelling ;  a  woven 
border  or  border  of  close  work  on  a  fabric. 

"  Thou  ihnlt  make  loui«  of  blue  upoo  the  edf*  of 
the  one  curtaiu  from  the  selvedge  In  tht  Doupliug."— 
£xodus  xicvi.  4. 

2,  Naxtt. :  Selvagee  (q.v.). 

sSl'-vedged,  sel'-vaged  (ve,  va  as  vt),  a, 
[Eng.  selvedg(e);  -ed.]  Having  a  selvedge; 
formed  with  a  selvedge. 

*selv'-en,  a.    [Self.] 

selvesf,  s.pl.    [Self.] 

sel'-xpyn-ite,  *.    [After  Dr.  A.  0.  Selwyn ; 

suff.  -ite  (Min.).\ 

Min. ;  A  massive,  emerald-green  mineral, 
found  near  Heathcote,  Victoria,  in  the  Upper 
Silurian  formation.  Hardness,  3*5 ;  sp.  gr. 
2*53  ;  sub-tiansUicent.  Compos.  :  a  hydrated 
silicate  of  alumina  and  magnesia,  with  some 
hydrous  chi'omic  oxide.  Recent  researches 
tend  to  support  the  viow  that  it  is  a  mixture. 

*Se'-l5^,  u-,     [Seely.] 

•se'-ly-ness,  «,  [Mid,  Eng.  sely;  -ness.]  Hap- 
piness, simplicity. 

8@m'-a-phore,  «.  [Gr.  trrjfxa  (sima)  =  a  sign, 
and  Eng.  suff.  -phore.]  A  kind  of  telegraph 
or  apparatus  for  conveying  information  by 
visible  signs,  such 
as  oscillating  arms 
or  flags  by  day- 
light, and  by  the 
disposition  of  lan- 
terns by  night.  The 
various  combina- 
tions may  serve  to 
indicate  the  num- 
bers corresponding 
to  certain  expres- 
sions in  a  tabulated 
code,  or  may  be 
employed  to  repre- 
sent the  letters  of 
the  alphabet.  In 
.  the  form  represent-  semaphore. 

ed  in  the  illustra- 
tion, introduced  into  England  in  1795,  the 
signal  arms  were  each  made  to  assume  one  of 
six  different  positions  when  required.  By 
various  coniliinations  of  these  positions,  the 
alphabet,  numerals  up  to  ten,  arbitrary  signs 
and  symbols  could  be  represented.  A  simple 
form  of  the  apparatus  is  used  on  railways  to 
regulate  tlie  tralfic. 

semaphore-plant,  ». 

Bat. :  Desniodium  gyrans.  80  called  from 
its  movements. 

sem-a-phor'-ic,    sem-a-phor'-ic-al,  a. 

[Eng.  semaphor(e);  -ic,  -ieal.]  Pertaining  or 
relating  to  a  semajihore  or  semaphores  ;  tele- 
graphic. 

"  Under  the  Emperor  !f  icholas  I.,  a  magnificent  ana 
exi^ensiv-e  semaplioric  system  was  introduced  into 
B.\iasiii."—Knii/hl :  Diet.  JUeeh.,  B.  v.  Semaphore. 

sem-a-phSr'-ic-§.l-ly,adw.  [Eng.  semaphori- 
col ;  '-ly.  J    By  mea'ns  of  a  semaphore. 

*  sem'-a-phor-ist,  *  se-mapb -or-Ist,  5. 

[Eng.  hmaphor(e),  •'ist.]  One  who  has  charge 
of  a  semaphore. 


Si-te,  fat,  faiGt  c.midst,  what,  f^U,  Cather;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  thSre;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  p&t, 
or.  wore,  wolt  worls,  whd,  son;  mnte,  cub,  ciire,  ^nlte,  cur,  rule,  full ;  try,  Sj/rlan.    £e,  ce  =  e ;  ey  =  a ;  qu  =  Ilw. 
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SD-mak-tol'-o-g^t  8.  [Gr.  crij.ua  (sema),  genit. 
cr^fAuT09  {sematos)  =  a  sign  ;  suff.  -ology.] 
The  doctiine  of  signs,  particularly  of  verlial 
signs,  in  the  operations  of  thinking  and  rea- 
soning ;  the  science  of  language  as  expressed 
by  signs. 

*  8em'-bla-ble»  a.  &s.   [Fr.) 

A.  As  adj, :  Like,  resembling,  similar. 

"  Wbattliat  he  saith,  I  hold  itfertn  and  itable, 
X  Kay  the  same,  or  ellu  tliliiif  tembUible." 

Chaucer:  G.  T.,  9,3V4. 

B.  AssxihsL:  Tliatwhicliislikeorresembles; 
likeness,  I'epiesentation. 

"  Hia  tvmblable,  yea  himaelf." 

Sliakesp. :  Timon.  Iv.  S. 

•sem'-bla-bl^,  adv.  [Eng.  semhlahiU),  -ly,] 
In  a  similar  manner ;  similarly. 

" HetiUt'-obli/  furutah'd  liko  the  king:  hiuiMlt." 

Shtiket/j.  :  1  Uenrjf  IV.,  v.  8. 

sem'-blange,  *  sem-blaunce,  s.  [Fr.  sem- 
hlanM',  fnim  «»iW«r=:tu  seem,  to  appear, 
from  Lat.  sinxilOy  simiUo  =  to  simulate  (q..v.).J 

1.  Likeness,  resemblance,  appearance,  si- 
militude, show. 

"  Hif  h  wordfl  that  bore 
Ssmbtance  ot  wotth."        Milton  :  P,  t.,  L  629. 

2.  Exterior  figure  or  appearance  ;  exterior. 

**  'Uldst  Borrow  nbowiog  juyoui  lemhlanea  for  hli 
sake."  Spenser  :  F.  Q.,  IV.  Tii.  44. 

*  3.  A  form  of  figure  representing  something ; 
a  likeness,  an  image. 

"  The  touely  hour  presents  affaia 
The  tembtunce  of  thy  gentle  shade." 
Byron :  If  Sartutimes  in  tha  IIaunt$  of  Afan. 

*Beiii'-blant,  *sein-blaunt,  a.  &s.    [Fr. 
sembkint,'  pr.   par.   of   sembUr  =  to  seem,  to 
appear.] 
A>  As  adjective : 

1.  Like,  resembling. 

2.  Appearing ;  seeming  rather  than  real ; 
apparent. 

S.  As  substantive : 

1.  Show,  appearance,  figure,  resemblance, 
outward  appeai-ance. 

"Wept  and  made  fi^mb^unC o(  alt  aorowe  andheay^ 
liesa."^ Fab i/an  :  Chronycle,  ch.  Izrxi. 

2.  The  face. 

"Hel  bo  widen  her  atntdraunt  Into  erthe." — Wyeiifft: 
Luix  XX  It.  5. 

•sem'-bla-tiLve, 

seeming. ' 

"  And  all  is  umblatiw  a  wonian'a  part." 

ShaJcesp.  :  Twelfth  ifight,  L  A. 

*8ein-blaii2it,  a.  &  s.   [Scublamt.] 

sSm'-ble,  v.i.  [Fr.  serribler  =  to  seem,  team 
Lat.  similo,  simulo  =  to  simulate  (q..v.);  3p. 
aemblar ;  Ital.  semblare.] 

*  I.  Ord.  Lang. :  To  imitate ;  to  make  a  like- 
ness or  representation. 

"Wheu  tamblinff  art  may  carre  the  fair  effect. 
And  fuU  achittremeut  of  thy  great  desigus." 

Prior.    {Todd.) 

2.  Lav) :  Used  impersonally,  generally  in 
the  abbreviated  form,  sem,  ot  semb  ~  it  seems, 
and  commonly  prefixed  to  a  point  of  law  (not 
ncce-s-sary  to  be  decided  in  the  case),  which 
has  not  been  directly  settled,  but  on  which 
'Uie  court  indicates  its  opinion. 

•  sem'-ble,  a.    [Semble,  v.]    Like,  similar. 

"  Bare  the  igmble  stile."        IFudson :  Judith,  L  80. 

aem'-e,  a.    [Fr.  =  sown.] 

Her.  :  A  term  employed  to  describe  a  field 
or  charge  powdered  or 
strewn  over  with  fig- 
ures, as  stars,  billets, 
crosses,  &c.  (Called 
also  Powdered.) 


a.     [O.  Fr.]     Resembling, 


SEJIE. 


se- me -car' -pus,   s. 

[Gr.  ayjfietov  (semeion)  = 
a  mark,  and  KapiT6<;  (Jcar- 
pos)  =  fruit.  So  called 
from  its  f'lrnishing 
marking-ink.     See  def.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Anacardiacese.  Flowers 
polygamous ;  calyx  five-cleft ;  petals  and 
stamens  five;  styles  tliree ;  nut  compressed, 
heart-shaped,  on  a  thick  and  depre&sed  torus. 
Semecarpus  Anacardium  is  a  deciduous  tree, 

f  rowing  in  the  sub-Himalayan  tract,  from  the 
utiej  eastwards,  and  ascending  to  3,500  feet. 
It  is  called  the  Marking-nut  tree  because  the 
pftricarp  of  the  fruit  contains  a  bitter  and 
astringent  principle  used  everywhere  in  India 
for  marking-ink  ;  with  lime-water  it  is  made 
into  an  ordinary  ink  ;  and  it  is  also  used  as  a 
black  dye.     Pounded  and  boiled  in  rape-oil,  it 


stays  putrefaction  when  begun  in  a  hide.  The 
resin  of  the  tree  yields  the  varnisli  of  Sylliet. 
An  oil  derived  from  it,  mixed  with  tlie  milk  of 
Euphorbia,  is  made  in  the  Satpooia  hills  into 
birdlime,  Tlie  acrid  juice  of  the  nuts  is  used 
also  in  rheumatism  and  leprosy,  and  to  ward 
off  tlie  attacks  of  white  ants.  Itsseuds,  called 
Malacca-beans  or  Marsh-nuts,  are  eaten  ;  so  is 
the  yellow  fleshy  cap  surrounding  the  seeils, 
which  is  roasted  in  ashes.  The  wood  of  the 
tree  is  sometimes  burnt  as  charcoal.  S. 
pandiiratus,  a  tree  growing  in  Pegu  and  Mas- 
talian,  and  S.  travancorica,  found  in  the 
Tinnevelly  and  Ti-avancore  Hills,  abound  in 
a  caustic  black  juice  or  resin. 

se-mei-og'-ra-ph^,  s.  [Gr.  (njnietoi/  (si- 
tneion)  =  a  sign,  a  luark,  and  ypdtput  (graplw)  = 
to  write.]  The  doctrine  of  signs  ;  specif.,  in 
pathology,  a  de.scriptiou  of  the  marks  or 
symptoms  of  disease. 

se-nxei-o-log'-ie-al,  a.  [Eng.  $emeiolog(y) ; 
-ical.]  Pertaining  or  relating  to  senieiology  ; 
specif.,  pertaining  to  the  symptoms  of  disease. 

Se-mei-ol'-o-gj^,  ».  [Gr.  irquelov  (semeion) 
=  a  mark,  a  sign,  and  Koyot  (logos)  =  a  word, 
a  discourse.)  The  doctrine  of  sigus  ;  semei- 
otics. 

ee-mei-ot'-lC,  a.  [Gr.  injMetoi'  (semeion)  =  & 
sign.]  Pertaining  to  signs  ;  pertaining  or  re- 
lating to  semeintics  ;  specifically,  relating  to 
the  symptoms  of  disease ;  symptomatic. 

se-mei-ot'-ics*  s.    [Semeiotic.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  The  doctrine  or  science  of 
signs  ;  the  language  of  signs  ;  semeiology. 

2.  Pathol.  :  The  branch  of  medical  science 
which  investigates  the  symptoms  of  disease; 
symptomatology,  semeiology. 

SSm'-e-le,  s.    [Or.] 

1.  Greek  MytTiol,  A  daughter  of  Cadmus 
and  Herniione,  and  mother  of  Dionysoa. 

2.  Astron.  :  [Asteroid,  86]. 

3.  Zool.  &  Palceont. :  A  genus  of  Tellinidffi. 
Shell  rounded  and  sub-equilateral,  the  beaks 
turned  forward ;  hinge  teeth  2-2,  partial 
sinus  deep,  rounded.  Recent  sjiecies  sixty, 
from  the  warmer  seas  ;  fossil  thirty,  from  tlie 
Eocene  of  America  and  Europe  onward. 
(IVoodvxird.)  , 

•  seme-llclie,  *  seme-ly,  ».    [Seemly.) 

Sem'-el-ine^  s.  [Lat.  semen  Emi^fiasc-seod, 
linseed.] 

Min. :  A  variety  of  sphene  (q.v.),  occurring 
in  small  greenish  crystals  iu  the  traciiytic 
lavas  of  Lake  Laach,  Rhine. 

*  seme-ly-bede,  b.    [Sebulihbad.] 

se'-xnSn*  *■  [Lat.  =  seed,  from  the  same  root 
as  sero=.  to  sow.] 

1.  The  seed  or  prolific  fluid  of  male  animals  ; 
sperm  ;  the  secretion  of  a  testicle. 

2.  The  seed  of  plants,  or  the  matured  ovule. 
semen-contra,  e.    [Seuencike.] 

8e-IIien'-9ine,  s.  [Ijat.  aemen.  =  seed,  and 
cyiiui,  genit.  of  cyna  =  an  Arabian  tree  pro- 
ducing cotton.) 

PJiarm.  :  A  strong  aromatic  drug  imported 
from  Aleppo  and  Barbary.  It  is  supposed  to 
consist  of  the  leaves,  broken  peduncles,  and 
unexpanded  flowers  of  various  Artemisias. 
Called  also  Wormwood  and  Semen-contra. 


*  sem-ese',  a. 

pa.  par.  of  edo 


[Lat.  semi  =  half,  and  esiw, 
=  to  eat.]    Half-eaten. 


*  se~mes'-ter,  s.  [Lat.  semesiris  =  half-yearly, 
from  sex  =  six,  and  mensis  =  a  month.]  A 
pei-iod  or  term  of  six  month;?. 

sem-i-,  pT^.  [Lat.  =  half  (reduced  to  sem- 
before  a  v(»wel);  cogn.  with  Gr.  7)fj.i-  (hemi-) 
=  half ;  A.S.  =  sdnt-,  as  in  sdi)i-u'is=  half-wise; 
Sansc.  sd)ni=  hiiU.)  A  prelix,  denoting  half, 
half  of,  in  part,  or  partially.  It  is  largely 
used  in  compounds,  the  meanings  being,  as  a 
rule,  sufficiently  obvious. 

semi-acid,  u,.    Half-acid,  sub-acid. 

semi-aznplexioaul,  a. 

Bot. :  Half  embracing  the  stem. 

semi-anatropous,  a. 

Bot.  (Of  an  ovule) :    Parallel  with  the  funi- 


semi-anglo,  «.  The  half  of  a  given  or 
measuring  angle. 

semi-annual,  a.    Half-yearly. 

semi-annually,  adv.  Occurring  or  re- 
curring once  in  every  six  months. 

semi-annular,  a.     Half-i-ound ;  having 
the  figure  of  half  a  ring  ;  forniingaseini-circle. 
"  Another  boar-tuak,  Bomewhnt  slenderer,  and  oC  a 
lemi-anntUar  figuTii,"—Oreio :  Jfastsum. 

semi-aperture,  »■  The  half  of  an  aper- 
ture. 

Semi-Arian,  a.  &  s.    [Seuiariah.] 

semi-attached,  a. 

1.  Paitially  attached  or  united ;  partially 
bouiKl  by  afiection,  interest,  or  special  pre- 
ference of  any  kind. 

2.  Thesanieas  SEH[-DBTACHED(q.v.>. 
semi-barbarian,  a.  &  s. 

A,  As  adj.:  Half- savage,  half  -  civilized ; 
partially  civilized. 

B.  As  subst. :  One  who  Is  in  a  state  of  semi- 
barbarism. 

semi-barbaric,   a.     Semi-barhoroas ; 

partially  civilized. 

semi-barbarism,  s.  The  quality  or 
state  of  being  only  partially  civilized. 

semi  -  barbarous,   u.     Half-civUizeda 

semt-barbanan. 

•  semi-brief,  s.    A  semibreve  (q.v.). 
semi-bull,  ».   [Lat.  bulla  dimidia,  bUutca, 

diifectiva.] 

Eccles. :  A  hull  published  by  a  Pope  before 
his  enthronement.  His  name  does  not  ap)>ear 
on  the  seal,  the  reverse  of  which  is  left  blank. 
Formerly  sucli  bulls  needed  ratification  after 
the  Pope's  coronation,  but  tliey  were  declared 
valid  by  Nicholas  IV.  (1288-92). 

semi-calcined,  a.     Half-calcined,  paiv 

tially  calcined. 

semi-castrate,  v.t.     To  deprive  of  one 

testicle. 

semi-castration,  s.     Half-castration ; 

deprivation  of  one  testicle. 

semi-chorus,  s. 

Music:  A  chorus,  or  part  of  a  choroa,  pep- 
formed  by  half  or  a  part  of  the  full  choroSi 

*  semi-circled,  a.     Semicircular. 

"In  a  lemi-circled  farthingale."— ^laftos^. :  Jftrnf 
tVioai,  iii.  ;t. 

semi-circumference,  s.  Half  the  cir- 
cumference. 

semi-column,  k.    a  half  column. 

semi-columnar,  a. 

Bot. :  Columnar  on  one  side  only. 

semi-conscious,  a.     Half  or  parUaUy 

conscious. 

semi-crustaceous,  a.  Half  or  partially 

crustaceous  in  texture. 

semi-cry stalline,  a.  Half  or  imperfectly 

crj'stalline. 

semi-cylinder,  A.  Half 
a  cylinder. 

semi-cylindric,  semi- 
cylindrical,  a.  Half 
cylindrical. 

Semi-cylindriccU  leaf: 

Bot. :  A  leaf  convex  on  one 
side  and  flat  on  tlie  other. 

seml-deistical,  a. 

Half  deistical;  bordering  on 
deism. 

semi-detached,  a. 

Partly  separated  ;  applied  to 
one  of  two  buildings  which  are  detadied  from 
other  buildings  and  joined  together  by  a  singl® 
pai'ty  wall :  as,  a  senii-detaclied  villa. 

semi-diameter,  s.  Half  a  diameter ;  a 
radius. 

semi-demisemiquaver,  s. 

Music:  A  note  f  of  half  the  duration  of  a 
demi-semiqnaver ;  p  the  sixty-fourUi  part  of 
a  semibreve. 

semi-diapason,  s. 

Music :  An  imperfect  octave ;  an  octavo 
diminished  by  a  lesser  semitone. 


SOUI-CVLINDaiCAI. 
LliAF. 

1.  Leaf.  2.  SectiQD. 


ttSa,  bS^  ■  poat.  J<JSrl ;  cat,  jell,  chorus,  shin.  l)en«?h ;  go,  feem  ;  thin,  this :  sin,  as ;  expect,  Xenophon.  exist.   -Ing. 
Hjian.  -tl'an  =  shan.    -tion.  -sion  =  shun ;  -l^on.  -jion  =  zhSn.    -clous,  -tious,  -sious  =  shis,   -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  b?I.  d^ 
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semi-diapente,  s. 

Music:  An  iiiiperfeot  or  diminished  fifth. 

*  semi-dlaplianelty,  s.  Half  or  partial 
transparency. 

"The  transparency  or  semi-jiiapKdneity  of  the  auper- 
flclal  corpuscles  nf  bigger  boclies,  may  have  an  interest 
in  the  iiroduction  of  their  tMiKKOs."— Boyle :  On 
Colours. 

*  seml-dlaplianoua,  u.  Half  or  imper- 
fectly transparent. 

"  Another  plate,  fliiely  variegated  with  a  spmi- 
diitphanoiis  grey  or  sky,  yellow  and  browu." — Woodr 
vard :  On  Fossilg. 

8emi-diat8S3aron»  a. 

Mvsic:  An  imperfect  or  diminished  fourth. 
scmi-ditone,  seml-ditonOp  s. 

Miisic :  A  uiinor  third* 
Bemi'diurnal,  a. 

Astronomy : 

1.  Pertaining  to  or  completed  in  half  a  day 
or  twelve  hours  ;  chntiiiuing  for  lialf  a  day. 

2.  (0/  an  arc) :  Tiaversed  in  h:ilf  the  time 
a  heavenly  body  is  above  the  horizon. 

semi-dome,  s.  Half  a  dome,  especially 
as  funned  by  a  vertical  section. 

seml-donblo,  s.  &,a. 

A.  As  suhatantive  : 
Roman  Ritual : 

1.  A  feast  in  which  the  antiphons  in  the 
Divine  office  are  hnlf-tloubled,  i.e.,  in  which 
half  the  antipliim  is  recited  before  the  psalm 
or  canticle,  and  the  whole  after  the  Gloria, 
instfiad  of  the  whole  antiphon  being  repeated 
before  and  after  tlie  psalm  or  canticle,  as  on 
a  double. 

■  2.  The  name  wns  fonnerly  applied  to  a 
fenst  on  which  the  ferial  ofSce  and  the  office 
of  the  feast  were  combined.  [Double,  a.,  O. 
11.  1.] 

B.  As  adjective : 

Hort.  &  Bot.  :  Having  the  external  flowers 
converted  into  petals,  while  the  inner  ones 
remain  perfect. 

*  semi-fable,  5.  A  mixture  of  truth  and 
fable  ;  halftrutli,  half  fable. 

semi-lidel,  a.  Sceptical,  but  not  infideL 
(Southey :  Doctor,  ch.  xv.) 

*  semi-flexed,  a.    Half  bent 

*  semi-floret,  s. 

Bot. :  Among  floiists,  a  half  flourish,  which 
is  tubulous  at  the  beginning  like  a  floret,  and 
affcerwarils  expanded  in  the  form  of  a  tongue  ; 
a  seini-floscule.    {Bailey.) 

seml-floscular,  a.    [Seui-flosculous.] 

seml-floscule,  s.    [Seki-flobet.] 

seml-flosculous,  seml-floscular,  a. 

Bot.  :  Having  the  corolla  split,  nnd  turned 
to  one  side.  Example,  the  ligule  of  Composites. 

sexni-fluid,  a.  &  s. 

A-  As  adj.  :  Imperfectly  fluid. 

B.  As  siibst.  ;  A  substance  imperfectly  fluid. 


semi-formed,  a.  Half-formed,  imper- 
fectly-fornieii. 

*  semi-god,  s.    A  demigod. 

sem.l-grand,  a.  Applied  to  a  pianoforte 
having  tlie  shape  and  movement  of  a  grand, 
but  possessing  only  two  strings  to  a  note. 

sem.l-horal,  a.    Half-hourly. 

semi -indurated,  u..  Imperfectly  in- 
durated or  hardened. 

semi-Judaizers,  s.  pi. 

Church  Hist. :  A  sect  of  Socinians,  founded 
by  Framds  Diivides,  a  Hnngaj-ian,  who  denied 
that  piayer  or  any  other  religious  worship 
shouM  be  oflered  to  Jesus  Christ.  Davides 
was  thrown  into  prison,  where  he  died  in  1579. 
(Mosheim  (ed.  Keid),  p.  712.) 

serai-ligneous,  a. 

1.  Ord.  Lang.  :  Half  or  partially  ligneous  or 
wooden. 

2.  Bot.  (0/  a  stem) :  Half  ligneous  ;  woody 
at  Ihe  b;ise,  herbaceous  at  the  top.  Used  of 
undershi-ubs  (q.v.). 

semi-liquid,  a.     Semi-fluid. 

semi-liquidity,  a.  The  quality  or  state 
of  being  semi-liquid. 


semi-membranosus,    ».     [Semi-mem- 
branous.] 
semi-membranous,  a. 

Anat.:  Half  membranous.  Used  of  the 
semi-TTiemhranosus  muscle,  which  arises  from 
the  tuberosity  of  the  ischium,  and  joins  the 
tibia  by  a  tendon. 

semi -menstrual,  a.  Half-monthly; 
specilically  applied  to  an  inequality  of  the 
tide,  which  goes  through  its  changes  every 
half- month. 

*  semi-metal,  s.    (See  extract.) 

"  fiinni-metals  are  inutallic  foasils,  hcAvy,  opaque,  of 
a  lirJ^lit  glitteriu^  surfiicu,  unt  inallcaUle  under  the 
hammer;  as  quicksilver,  .'Uitiiuouy,  cobalt,  the 
arseiiiuks,  bismuth,  ziuk,  with  ita  ore  cal:iiiiiue ;  to 
these  may  jje  added  tbe  Beini-metallick  recremeuta, 
tutty  and  pimipholyx."— ITJ?/, 

semi-metallic,  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to 
a  semi-ini^tul ;  partially  metallic  in  character, 

*  semi-minim,  s. 

Music :  Haifa  minim  ;  a  crotchet. 
semi-mute,  a.  &  s. 

A.  -4s  a>lj. :  Apiilied  to  a  person  who,  owing 
to  a  loss  of  tlie  sense  of  hearing,  has  lost  also 
to  a  great  extent  tlie  faculty  of  speech,  or 
who,  owing  to  congenitid  deafness,  has  never 
perfectly  acquired  that  faculty. 

B,  As  subst. :  A  semi-mute  person. 
semi-Norman,  a. 

Arch. :  Of  or  relating  to  a  style  of  Gothic 
architectuie  prevalent,  according  to  Bloxham, 
about  A.D.  1140-1200. 

"  The  west  doorway  is  also  of  gemi-N^orman 
character ;  the  nrcli  is  pointed,  the  face  is  eiiriclied 
with  tlie  z'lgzns  niid  neiLil-hexa"(iiial  uiouldiiigs,  and 
tho  uliafta  of  tlie  j  vuiha  are  bimTled  aud  have  cai^itjils 
ol  stiffly  -  sculptured  foliage."  —  Bloxham  :  Oothic 
Architecture,  p.  151. 

r;emi-nude,  ».  Partially  nude ;  half- 
naked. 

semi-nymph,  s. 

Entom. :  A  nyini>h  or  larva  of  ati  insect 
whii^h   undergoes    only    a   slight  change    in 

gassing  to  maturity  ;  a  larva  of  the  sub-class 
[eininietabola  (q.v.). 

*  semi-opacous,  a.    Semi  opaque. 

"  Semi-of^acous  bodies  are  such  a>,  looked  upon  in  an 
otdiimry  liglit.  and  not  held  Ijetwixt  it  and  the  eye. 
are  not  wont  to  be  dlsci'imiuated  ix'oiu  the  rent  of  opa- 
cous  bodiea"— Boi/ie.- 

semi-opal,  s. 

Ml)i. :  A  variety  of  opal  (q.v.)  holding  an 
inteiiiicdiate  position,  both  in  chemical  com- 
position and  physical  characters,  between 
true  opivl  and  clialcedony. 

semi-opaque,  u.  Half  opaque,  half 
trail  sitarent. 

semi-orbicular,  u.  Having  the  shape 
of  a  half  orb  or  sphere. 

*  semi-ordinate,  s. 

Conic  SectioJis:  A  term  used  by  some  of  the 
old  writers  to  designate  half  of  a  chord  of  a 
curve  perpendicular  to  an  axis.  It  is  now 
called  Jin  ordinate. 

semi-osseous,  a.  Of  a  bony  nature,  but 
only  half  su  hard  as  bone. 

semi-palmate,  semi-palmated,  a. 

Ornith.  &  Zool.  :  Having  the  feet  webbed 
only  half-way  down  the  toes. 

semi-parabola,  s. 

Math. :  A  curve  of  such  a  nature  that  the 
powers  of  its  ordinates  are  to  each  other  as 
the  next  lower  powers  of  its  abscissas. 

semi-pelagian,  s.  &a.    [Semipelaoian.] 

semi-pellucid,  a.  Partially  pellucid; 
imperfectly  transparent. 

"  A  light  gre^  s  nii-pellucid  flint,  of  much  the  same 
complexiuu  with  the  vommou  Indian  a^'at." — Wood- 
ward. 

*  semi-pellucidity,  s.  The  quality  or 
state  of  being  senii-pellncid;  semi-trans- 
parency. 

''  semi  -  perspicuous,  «.  Half-trans- 
parent; semi-)iellucid. 

"  A  kind  of  amethystine  flint,  not  composed  of 
crj'stnls  or  giains  ;  but  une  entire  massy  stone,  temi- 
pers/ricuous,  aud  of  «  pale  blue,  almost  of  the  colour 
of  some  cows'  horns."— ffreir. 

*  semi-proof,  s.  flalf-jironf;  evidence 
from  the  testimony  of  a  single  witness. 

*  semi-quadrate,  *  semi-quartile, ». 

Astrol. .-  An  aspect    of  the    planets  when 


distant  from  each  other  forty-five  degrees,  01 
one  sign  and  a  half. 

semi-Quietists,  s.  pi. 

Church  Hist. :  The  name  given  to  those  who 
piofessed  a  modified  form  of  Quietism  in  tha 
seventeenth  and  eighteenth  century. 

"  In  more  modem  times,  F^uelon  and  Madams 
Guyon  have  tiiught  Quietism.  They  are,  however, 
usn.illy  called  semi-Quietists." — McClinlock  &  strong: 
Ent-yc.  Bib.  Lit.,  via  B47. 

*  semi-quintile.  s. 

Astrol. :  An  aspect  of  the  planets  when  at  the 
distance  of  thiity-six  degrees  from  one  another, 

semi-recondite,  o.  Half  hidden  or 
concealed;  specif,  in  entomol()gy,  of  the  head 
of  an  insect  when  half-hidden  in  the  thorax. 

semi-reticulate,  i*.    [Half-netted.] 

semi-savage,  a.  &  5. 

A.  As  adj. :  Half  savage;  imperfbctly  tamc(i 
or  civilized. 

B.  As  subst. :  One  who  is  imperfectly 
tamed  or  civilized. 

semi-Separatists,  s.  pi. 

Church  Hist. :  A  name  given  in  the  seven- 
teenth century  to  certain  persons  who  would 
listen  to  tlie  sei-mnns  of  clergymen  of  the 
Establishment,  but  would  not  be  present 
during  the  prayers.  (Pagitt:  Heresiographjf 
(ed.  Vo62),  p.  94.) 

semi-septate,  a. 

But. :  Half  septate ;  having  a  partition 
which  does  not  advance  far  enough  to  cut  tho 
fruit  into  which  it  penetrates  into  two  cells. 

*  semi-sextile,  s. 

Astrol.  :  A  semi-sixth ;  an  aspect  of  the 
planets  when  they  are  distant  frnm  each  other 
one-twelith  part  of  a  circle.     (Bailey.) 

*  semi-smile,  ».  A  half  laugh;  a  forced 
laugh  or  grin. 

semi-sospiro,  5. 

Music :  A  quaver  rest. 

semi  -  spheric,  semi  -  spherical,  tt. 

Having  the  hgure  of  a  lialf  sphere. 

semi-spheroidal,  a.  Formed  like  a 
half-spheroid. 

semi-spinal,  u.  Half-spinal;  applied 
to  the  semispinaLis  muscle,  which  extends 
from  transverse  processes  to  spines  nf  the 
vertebrae.  !t  is  divided  into  the  semi^iTior 
lis  colli  and  the  s.  dorsi. 

semi-spinalis,  s.    [Semi-spinal.] 

semi-steel,  *s.    Puddled  steel.    (ATner.) 

semi-tangent,  s.  In  spherical  projection, 
the  tangent  of  half  an  arc. 

semi-tendinose,  a. 

Anat. ;  Half  tendinous.  (Used  of  tbe  semt- 
teTidinosus  mnscle  arising  fruin  the  tuberosity 
of  the  ischium  and  descending  the  bade  of 
the  thigh.)  About  its  middle  it  is  traversed 
by  a  thin,  oblique,  tendinous  intersection. 

semi-tendinosus,  s.    [Semi-tendinose.] 

t  semi-terete,  o.    [Half-terete.] 

semi-transept, «. 

Arch. :  The  half  of  a  transept  or  cross  aisle. 

semi-transparency,  s.  The  quality  or 
gtate  of  being  semi-transparent. 

semi-transparenH:,  u.  Half  or  imper- 
fectly transparent. 

semi-Universalists,  s.  pi. 

Church  Hist. ;  A  name  given  to  those  inem- 
bei'S  of  the-Reformed  Churches  in  Germany 
who  held  that  God  wishes  to  make  all  men 
happy,  but  only  on  condition  of  their  l..'.- 
lieving ;  and  tliafc  this  faith  originates  frnm 
the  sovereign  and  irresistible  operation  cf 
God,  or  from  the  free,  unconditional,  and 
sovereign  election  of  God,  (Mosheim  (ed. 
Reid),  p.  816.) 

semi-verticiUate,  ».     Partially  verti* 

cillate. 

semi-vitreous,  a.    Partially  vitreous. 
semi-vitrifaction,  s. 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  imperfectly 
vitrified. 

2.  A  substance  imperfectly  vitrified. 

semi-Vitrified,  a.  Half  or  imperfectly 
vitrified  ;  partially  converted  into  glass. 


late,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;   we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  thSre;   pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;   go,  pot, 
cr,  wore,  wol^  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  ciire,  ignite,  cur,  rule,  full;  try,  Syrian,    se,  oe  =  e;  ey=a;  qu  =  kw. 
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Sftmi-vocal,  a.  Poitauiing  to  a  semi- 
Vowel  ;  half  vocal ;  iuiperiectly  souudiiig. 

semi-vowel,  s.  A  half-vowel ;  a.  sound 
partaking  of  the  nature  both  of  a  vowel  and 
a  consonant ;  an  articulation  which  is  accom- 
panied by  an  imperfect  sound,  which  may  be 
continued  at  pleasure,  as  the  sounds  of  I,  m, 
r,  also  the  sign  representing  such  Bound. 

•'  Semi-mwels,  or  aouiida  which  stand  nearly  oa  the 
*iTisiim-Une  between  vowel  ami  conaouftiit.  —  JfAit- 
nt3/  :  Lift  i  Growth  qf  Language,  ch.  iv. 

BSm  i-ar'-i-an,  a.  &  s.  [Prcf.  «mi-,  and 
Eng.  Arian  (q.v.).] 

A.  As  adj.  :  Of,  belonging  to,  or  charactcr- 
Jatic  of  the  Semiarians.    [B.] 

B.  As  subslantive : 

Church  Hist.  (PL):  (See  extract). 

"  Auulber  party  known  as  Smniarians,  a  same  tlity 
jw«ivw.l  about  358.  when  they  held  a  fainoui  Synod  at 
Aucyni,  cnnfeased  thnt  the  Sou  was  like  in  subitauc* 
to  the  Father  ihomoioa  feat'  outian).  Basil  of  Aucyi-a, 
Buatathiaa  of  Sehaste^  MaeedODius.  and  Aiuentiua  of 
Ullait,  weifl  the  most  uot«d  among  them." — Addi$  A 
Aritold  :  Calh.  Diet.,  p.  50, 

tSxn-I-ar'-i-an-isin,  «.     [Eng.  Semiarian; 

Church  Hist. :  The  tenets  or  practice  of  the 
Semiarians. 

"  Tb«  second  Sirmlan  Synod,  hi  SS7,  cODdemiMd  tho 
•■mlarinn  aa  ^11  as  the  orthodox  formula,  irhila 
Mimiarianiam  aeeurad  a  fresh  victory  in  the  third 
Muncil  held  at  the  sams  place."— ^dt^to  J  Amoiit: 
CmU.  Dice.  p.  5D. 

afim-X-ben'-zld-am,  *.  [Pref.  semi-;  Eng. 
him{ene);  Gr,  elSo's  (eidos)  =  reseuiblance,  and 
Sng.  anifnwniwm).] 

Ch«m. :  A  name  given  by  2inin  to  a  com- 
jround  pro<luced  by  the  action  of  ammonium 
aulpliide  on  dinltrobenzene. 

s&n'-i-breve,  *sem-l-brief;  •.     [Prcf. 

atmi-,  and  Eng.  breve  (q.v.).] 

Music:  A  note  of  half  the  duration  or  time 
«f  a  breve.  It  is  equivalent  in  time  to  two 
winims,  or  four  crotchets,  or  eight  quavers, 
•r  sixteen  semiquavers,  or  thirty-two  demi- 
Bttmiquavei-s. 

«ftm'-i-9ir-cle,  ».  [Prcf.  semi-,  and  Eng. 
nrclo  (q.v.).] 

1.  A  half  circle  ;  one  of  the  two  equal  parts 
teto  whii?h  a  circle  is  divided  by  its  diameter, 

"The  chains  that  held  my  left  leg  gare  ma  tha 
Ubeity  of  walking  l>ackwards  and  lortrarda  in  a  svmi- 
tirci«>"~ilt»i/t :  GuUioor'a  Travis. 

S,  A  surveying-instrument  for  taking  angleg. 

2.  Any  body  in  the  form  of  a  semicircle. 

■6Rl''i-9ir'-cu-lar,  a.  [Pref.  semi-,  and  Eng. 
fflircw/ar  (q.v.).]  Having  the  form  of  a  serai- 
nrcle ;  half  round. 

"That  Beinicircitlar  variety  t»8  generally  call  tha 
adnbow."— £ravnd  ;  Vulgar  Brrourt,  bk.  vii,,  ch.  iv. 

semicircular-canals,  s.  pi. 

Anat. :  Three  bony  tubes  above  and  beneath 
tbo  vestibule  of  the  ear,  into  which  they  open 
by  Ave  apertures,  the  contiguous  enda  of  two 
«f  the  canals  being  joined.     (Quain.) 


L'-i-CO-lon,  a.  [Pref,  semi-,  and  Eng. 
•ofoft  (q.v.).] 

Gram.  Jt  Punct. :  A  mark  or  point  ( ; )  used 
In  punctuation  to  denote  a  pause  to  be  ob- 
SBived  in  reading  or  speaking,  of  less  duration 
thun  the  colon  and  more  than  that  of  tho 
comma.  It  is  used  to  distinguish' the  con- 
junct members  of  a  sentence. 

S@m-3t-c5n'-fl&-ent,   a.      [Pref.    semi-,    and 

Bng.  confluent.] 

Anat. :  Half-confluent.  Usedspec.  of  akind 
of  auiall-pox  (q.v.). 

•  semnf-cope,  *  sem-y-cope,  «,  [Prtf. 
semi-,  and  Eitg.  cope  (q.v.).]  An  ancient 
jleiical  garment ;  a  half-cloak  or  cope. 

"Of  double  worsted  waa  Wvi  tmnicopa.'' 

Chaucer:  C.  T..  2flX     (ProL) 

Bem-I-cn'-bic-al,  ».  [Pref,  eemi-,  and  Eng. 
^ibical  (q.v.).] 

Conic  Sections :  Applied  to  a  parabola  which 
may  be  referred  to  coordinate  axes  luch  that 
the  squares  of  the  ordinates  of  its  points  shall 
be  to  each  other  as  the  cubes  of  the  absciBtfts 
of  the  same  points. 

"sSm-i-cu'-W-um,  •  sem-i-cu'-pi-tim, «. 

[Low  Lat.,  from  Lat.  semi-  =  half,  and  c^i-pa  = 
a  tun,  a  cask.]  A  bath  which  only  covers  tho 
lower  extremities  and  hips  ;  a  half-bath  ;  a 
Up-bath. 


*  sem'-i-form,  s,  [Pref.  semi-,  and  Eng. 
form  (q.v.).]  A  liulf  form;  an  impLriect 
form. 

Sem'-i-lor,  s,  [Pref.  smii-,  and  Fr.  or  =  gold.] 
An  alloy  loi'  cheap  jewellery,  &;c.,  consisting 
of  copper  five  purts  and  zinc  one  part. 

Sem-i-lu'-nar,  a.  [Pref.  semi-,  and  Eng. 
lunar  (q.v.)  ;*  Fr.  aemUaiw.iTe.\  Keseuibliug  a 
half-uioon  in  form. 

semiluuar-bone,  s. 

Atxat.  :  A  bone  of  the  carpus  articulating 
with  the  radius,  the  scaphoid,  the  ciuieiform, 
the  Os  magnum,  and  tlie  unciform  bones. 

■emllunar-cartilages,  s.  pL 

Anat.  :  Two  eresceut-bliajicd  interarticular 
fibro-cartilages,  the  internal  and  the  external, 
placed  between  tlie  head  of  the  tibia  and  the 
condyles  of  the  femur. 

semilunar-cavity, «. 

Anat. :  A  cavity  in  the  lower  extremity  of 
the  radiu<),  where  it  articulates  with  the  ulna 
which  moves  within  it. 

semilnnar-fold, «. 

Comp,  Anat. :  The  remnant  of  the  nictitating 
membrane.     [Membrana-nictitans.] 

semllunar-ganglia,  s.  pi. 

Ana^ :  Two  ganglionic  masses  occupying 
the  upper  and  outer  part  of  tiie  solar  or 
epigastric  plexus  of  tlie  sympathetic  nerve. 

sensllnnar-notch,  s. 

Aiuit. :  The  supra.scapular  notch  (q.v.X 
semilunar-valves,  i.  pi. 

Anat. :  Three  valves  or  flaps  semilunar  in 
form,  at  the  orifice  of  the  pulmonary  artery. 

*  sem-i-lu'-nar-j?-,   *  aem-i-lu'-nate,   a. 

[Pref.  stml;  and  Eng.  lunary,  lunale  (q.v.),] 
Semilunar, 

sexn'-ln-al,  a.  &  s.  [Fr.,from  Lat.  seminalis, 
fi-om  senien,  genit.  sem  in  is  —  SGQd.]    [tiKUEH.] 

A.  As  adjective: 

1,  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  seed  of  plants  or 
the  semen  of  auiniiils,  or  to  the  elemeuta  of 
reproduction  :  as,  studnal  weal<ness. 

*  2.  Contained  in  the  seed  ;  radical,  ger- 
minal, original. 

"Which  »cmt?(uZ  principle  is  a  mixture  of  the  divers 
particle!  of  matter  and  upiiit."—IIai«:  Orig.  of  Mam- 
Mind,  p.  T>. 

*  B,  As  subst. :  Seminal  state. 


seminal-leaf,  t.    [Seed-leap.] 

*  sem-in-al'-i-ty,  s.  [Eng.  seminal;  -ity.] 
The  state  of  being  seminal ;  the  power  of  being 
produced. 

"Thera  was  a  itrmndliiy  and  contracted  Adam  in 
the  rib." — BroMiu:  Vulgar  £rrours,  bk.yi.,  ch.  i. 

•  »em'-in-al-l^,  adv.  [Eng.  seminal ;  -ly.] 
Originally.' 

"  Radically,  Meminallg,  and  eminently  In  them- 
u»lr%t."—6audtn  :  Ttars  of  th*  Church,  p.  470. 

sem-i-napli-tliyr-a-mine,  s.  [Pref.  semi-, 
and  Eng.  naphthylamine.} 

Chem.  :  (CioH6)H4N2.  Naphthylene  dia- 
mine. A  base  produced  by  tlie  action  of 
iulphydra,te  of  aninionium  on  dinitronaph- 
thalene.  It  crystallizes  fiom  alcohol  in  long 
■  liiiiing  needles,  slightly  soluble  in  water, 
easily  in  alcohol  and  ether,  melts  at  1(30°,  and 
diiiBulves  in  sulphuric  acid  to  a  dark  violet 
solution.  It  forms  crystalline  salts  with 
miueral  and  organic  acids. 

*  sem'-in-ar-ist,   *  sem-in-ar'-I-an,    «. 

[iLiig.  sem.inar(jj) ;  -ist,  'arian.]  A  member 
of  a  seminary  ;  specif.,  an  English  Ronian 
Catholic  priestetlucated  in  aforeign  seminary. 

"The  compnlsioii  oii  $eminarixfs  to  eerve  for  three 
yeari  will  paralyse  the  ptiestiiiiod."—Dnifj/  Telegraph, 
June  23, 18SG. 

•  sem'-in-ar-izQ,  v.t.  [Lat.  seminar(^ium)  ■= 
a  seed-plot,  and  Eng.  sutf.  -ize.]  To  sow  or 
plant.    {Ogilvie.) 

sem'-in-ar-y,  s.  [Lat.  seminarium  =  a  aeed- 
pnrden,  from  semen,  genit.  seminis=:  seed  ;  Fr. 
seminaire  ;  Sp.  &  Ital.  seminario.] 

*  1.  A  seed-plot  or  seed-garden ;  a  plot  of 
ground  in  wliich  seeds  are  sown  to  be  after- 
wanlB  transplanted  ;  a  nursery. 


*  2.  Tlie  place  or  oi  iginal  stock  whence  any 
thing  is  bruugiit. 

"  The  aeniiiiary  or  proinptimry  that  furiiiaheth  forth 
matter  tur tho  furmation  and  uicremeut  of  oniiiuil  luid 

vcyijiablt!  buiJiua,"—  Wuuiiward :  On  Fonaiis. 

*  3.  ttenimal  state. 

"  The  liand  of  God,  who  first  creuttid  tho  earth,  haUl 
wihtly  ooutrived  ilium  in  their  proper  giiininarina,  and 
where  they  best  maintain  thu  intention  of  their 
specicii.  "—lirovmc 

*  4.  A  seed-bed,  a  source,  an  origin. 

"Nothing  subniiuiatrates  apter  matter  to  be  con- 
verted into  jjestiluiit  aeminaries,  aooiior  than  eteuma 
tff  nnaty  folks  and  beggars,  "—/^arwe^ ;  On  the  Plague, 

5,  A  place  of  education  ;  a  school,  academy, 
college,  or  other  institution  for  education. 
"To  eetabliah  semiuarlet  to  prepare  men  for  the 
world,  but  to  teach  them  bo  despise  it" — £tia«.'  Bt 

lag  12A. 

*  6,  A  seminarist  ' 

"To  mistake  an  honest  zealous  pursuivant  for  % 
aemituirg."—Sen  Jonton  :  Bartholomew  Fair,  iL  1, 

sem'-3£n-ar-5^,  u..     rr,iat.  seminarius.^ 

*  1.  Pertaining  or  belonging  to  seed ;  sem- 
inal, 

"  Seminary  ressele,  both  preparatory  and  ejftcul^ 
tory."— 5m»;A  .•  On  Old  Age  (IWief,  p.  Iir, 

2.  Trained  or  educated  in  a  foreign  semia> 
ary  :  as,  a  seminary  priest. 

■  sem'-in-aitc,  v.t.  [Lat.  seminatus,  pa.  par, 
of  semino  =■  to  sow  ;  semen,  genit.  sentinia  = 
seed.]  [Disseminate.]  To  sow,  to  spread,  to 
propagate,  to  disseminate. 

*  sem-in-a'-tion,  s.  [Lat.  seminatio,  from 
seminatus,  pa.  par.  of  semiuo.] 

*  1,  Ord.  Lang. :  Tlie  act  of  sowing,  spread- 
ing, or  disseminating. 

"  For  the  fourth  and  laat  way,  of  secret  taminatton, 
wherein  we  had  been  biUicrto  wholly  doi^cient  oiid 
asleep."— /feZiyuio  Wottojuanai,  p.  484, 

t2.  Bot.:  (1)  Seeding  (Loudon);  (2)  The 
natural  dispersal  of  seeds  (Martyn). 

^som'-ined,  *sem'-m-ed,  a.  [Lat.  semen, 
genit.  seminis  —  seed.]  Thickly  covered  or 
iti-ewn,  as  with  seeds  ;  seme. 

"  Her  garments  blue,  and  &eminad  with  atars." 
Ben  Joiison :  Masques  at  Court. 

*  sem-in-if -er-ous,  a.  [Lat.  seiyien,  genit. 
seiuinis  =  seed,  and  /ero  =.  to  bear.]  Bearing 
or  producing  seed. 

*  sem-in-if'-ic,  *  sem-in-if'-ic-al,  a. 

[Lat.  semen,  genit.  semints^  seed,  and  facie 
—  to  make.]  Forming  or  producing  seed  or 
stmien. 

'■  lu  the  fourteenth  year  males  fire  aominifioal  and 
pul»escent."~BroioriC  .■  Vulgar  Errours,  bk.  tL,  ch.  viii. 

*  Bem-in-i-fi-ca'-tlon,  s.  [Eng.  seminific; 
-ation.]  Propagation  from  the  seed  or  seminal 
parts.     (Hale.) 

t  se-min'-n-lum,  *.    [Mod.  Lat,dimin,  from 

Lilt,  bemen  (q  \'.).J 
Bot. :  A  spore. 
se-mi-o-log'-ic-al,  &c.  [SEMEioLOGrcAL,*;c.] 

se-mi-o-no'-tiis,  s.  [Pref.  semio-,  and  Gr. 
p(I)ro9  (iioLos)  ~  the  back.] 

Paloiont.:  A  genu.s  of  Sauridse,  with  distich- 
ous fulcra,  TJiere  are  two  species,  from  the 
Lias. 

se-mi-oph'-dr-iis,  s.    [Pref.  semio-,  and  Gr. 

f^opo'i  (pharos)  =  bearing.] 

Palceont. :  A  genns  of  Cariingiila^,  from  tlie 
Eocene  of  Monte  Bnlca.  The  dorsal,  com- 
mencing ini  mediately  above  the  liead ,  is 
enormously  developed  ;  the  ventrala  are  long 
and  slender,  and  thoracic,  placed  below  and 
in  advance  of  the  pectorals,  which  are  very 
small, 

se~mi-6p'-ter-a,  s.  fPref.  semio-,  and  Gr, 
jTTepoc  (pteron)  =i  wing.l 

Ornlth. .  Otaiidard-vvmg,  a  genus  of  Para- 
diseinae,  with  one  specii;^,  iJemDjjterawallacii, 
discovered  by  Mr.  A.  K.  Wallace  in  1^08,  in 
Batchian,  one  of  the  Moluccas,  to  ulucli 
group  it  appears  to  be  cuntmed.  Bill  long, 
comprecjseil,  oiilmen  much  curved,  tip  eniAr- 
guiaie  ;  nostriLs  ba^al,  oval,  hidden  by  frontal 
plumes;  wings  j'ounded,  fourth  and  litth 
priinai'ics  equal  anil  longi^st ;  tail  inoderaLe, 
sli-liLIy  vouadod  ;  tarsi  luny,  i-aLher  slender, 
cuvi,r,'d  by  a  fsingie  scale  ;  toes  slender,  rather 
aliort;  claws  long,  much  curved,  acute. 

Sem'-i-ped,   s.     [Lat.   se77^^- =  half,   and  pes, 

genit.  pedie  =  a  foot.] 
Pros. :  A  half-foot. 


||£l,  boy ;  poiit,  jo^l ;  eat,  ^11,  ekorus,  fhin,  bea^h ;  ge,  ivm. ;  tliin,  this ;  sin,  as ;  expect,  Xenophon,  e^ist.    pb  —  C 
•CUuu  -tian  ^  sIiqa.    -tioB,  -s&aa  ^  ehi^;  -tion,  -^n  =  zbiin.    -oioiis,  -^Uous,  -sious  =  shus.    -ble,  -die,  &e.  =  bel,  d^L 
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semipedal— sen 


oSm-i-pe'-dal,  a.    [Semiped.] 
Pro*. :  Coutaiuing  a  half-foot. 

&em-i~-pe-la'-^-an.  a.  &  s.  [Pref.  semi-, 
and  Eug.  PelagianXq.v,).] 

A.  As  adj. :  Of,  belonging  to,  or  character- 
istic of  tlie  party  described  under  B. 

"The  Semipelagicin  teuets  which  are  often  called 
the  heresy  of  the  Massilieusea."— ^(i^;Ua  &  Artutld: 
C'aOi.  Diet.,  p.  759. 

B.  As  substantive : 

Church  Hist.  (PL) :  The  name  given  to  cer- 
tain persons  who,  chiefly  in  the  fiftli  and  sixth 
centuries,  endeavoured  to  tind  a  middle  course 
between  the  doctnne  of  Augustine  of  Hippo 
and  that  of  Pehigius  on  the  subject  of  grace 
and  the  freedom  of  the  hunjan  will.  The 
name  is  principally  coiitined  to  the  followers 
of  Cassian.    [Massiltans.J 

"  The  Semipelagiant  did  not  go  as  fax  ae  Pelngiua." — 
AddiB  &  Arnold:  Cath.  Diet.,  p.  759. 

Sem-i-pg-la'-gi-an-i^xn, ».  [Eng.  Semi- 
pelagian;  -ism.] 

Church  Hist. :  The  doctrine  that'  man  can 
by  his  natural  powers  have  and  exercise  faith 
in  Christ,  and  a  purpose  of  lining  a  holy  life, 
though  none  can  persevere  in  this  course 
unless  constantly  supported  by  diviue  assist- 
ance and  grace. 

*'  In  62B  the  Synod  of  Orange  in  South  Gaul  gave  the 
deatb-hlow  to  SemipeUigianism." — Addit  &  Arnold  : 
Cath.  Dia.,  p.  760. 

•Sm-I-pSn'-ni-form,  a.  fFref.  semi-,  and 
Eng.  penniform  (q.v.).J 

Anat.  (Of  muscles) :  Half  penniform,  half 
approaching  the  form  of  the  plume  of  a 
feather. 

•  sem-i-phj^l-lid'-i-a,  $.  pi.  [Pref.  semi-  ; 
Mod.  Lat.  pkyllidia  (q.v.).] 

Zool. :  A  division  of  Latreille's  Gasterop- 
oda, consisting  of  those  liaving  branchiae  on 
the  right  side  of  the  body,  under  the  border 
of  the  mantle,  in  a  lonjjitndinal  aches.  Gen- 
era, Pleurobrauchus  and  Umbrella  (q.v.). 

•Bem-i-phjl-lid'-i-an,  a.  &  s.     [Semi- 

PHYLLIDIA.J 

A.  ^s  adj. :  Of  or  belonging  to  the  Seml- 
phyllidia  (q.v.). 

B,  As  subst.  :  Any  individual  of  the  Semi- 
phyllidia(q.v.). 

f  sem-i-plan-ti-gra'-da,  s.  pi.  [Pref.  semi-^ 
and  Mod.  Lat.  pluntigradd  (q.v.).] 

Zool. :  A  section  of  the  Carnivora  in  which 
a  portion  of  the  sole  is  applied  to  tlie  ground. 
Intennediate  between  the  Plantigrada  and 
the  Digitigrada. 

sem-i-plan'-ti- grade,  a.  [Semtplanti- 
GRADA.]  Placing  part  of  the  sole  of  the  foot 
to  the  ground  ;  of  or  belonging  to  tiie  Planti- 
grada (q.v.). 

Bem-i-plo-ti'-na,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  semi- 
p^i(tis);  Lat.  neut.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -ina.] 

Ichihy. :  A  group  of  Cypriuidai.  Anal  short ; 
dorsal  elongate,  with  an  osseous  ray  ;  lateral 
line  running  along  middle  of  tail ;  barbels 
iometimes  present.  There  are  two  genera : 
Cypi'inioii,  from  Persia  and  Syria,  and  Seuri- 
plotus,  from  Aasam. 

eSai-i-plo'^tus.  «.  [Pref.  Kmi-,  and  Gr. 
tAwtbs  (j^otos).]     [Plotus.J    [Shuim-otima.] 

s^m'-i-qua-Ter,  •.  [Pref.  aemi-,  and  Bog. 
gttaver  (q.v.).] 

Mvsic :  A  half  quaver ;  a  nots  of  half  th« 
duration  of  a  quaver ;  tho  sixteenth  of  tho 
semi  breve. 

•  sSBi'-i-<iTxa-ver,  ».(.  [SBMiQOATHit, «.]  T« 
Hound  or  sing,  as  in  semiquavers. 

"  With  wire  and  catgut  he  concIuAas  tlie  Aay, 
t^aavaiiiig  and  8«fmyuarfHN]7  care  ftway." 

CotMper  :  ProffraM  of  Brrwr. 

'*  s&m-l-iwail,  e.  [Lat.  semi  =  half,  and  aoiims 
=1  a  Bound.]  A  half  sound;  alow,  brokeu,  or 
todistinct  sound.    (C/iauar;  C.  T.,  3.607.) 

•  sjem'-i-taure,  s.  [Pref.  aemi-,  aad  IaI 
«a«nw  =  abnll.]    Half  bull,  halfraAn. 

S^33l'-lte,  a.  &  a.     [Shbmitb.] 

A,  As  mbst.  :  A  descendant  of  She» ;  «ae 
<rf  the  Semitic  race. 

"NoHe  but  theSr-mffes  hnve.  since  tlie  dnw»  tfthe 
htetoric  i>eriod.  seiiously  disputed  witli  anr  fomiiy  the 
boHriship  of  the  hurnau  T-juoet-'—Whitneff  :  Idfe  & 
Grow'h  of  Laiiffuaqe,  ch.  xiii. 

B.  As  adj. :  Semitic  (q.v.). 


sem-i-ter'-tian,  t*,  &  s  [Pref.  semi-,  and 
Eng.  tertian.] 

A.  As  adj.  :  Possessing  the  characters  of 
a  quotidian  and  a  tertian  ague.  (Used  of  a 
quotidian  fever  which  has  remissions  on  the 
days  when,  if  it  were  an  ordinary  tertian,  it 
would  intermit. 

B.  As  svAstantive : 

Patlwl. :  A  semitertian  fever. 

"  The  natural  product  of  suob  a  cold  moist  year  are 
tertians,  semi  tertians,  and  aurne  quart-ius.' — Arbuth- 
not:  On  Air. 

Se-mit'-ic,  a.  [Eug.  Semit(e);  -ic.]  Pertain- 
ing or  relating  to  Sliem  or  his  descendants  ; 
pertaining  to  tlie  Hebrew  race,  or  any  of 
those  kindled  to  it,  as  the  ancient  Pliteni- 
cians,  the  Arabians,  and  the  Assyrians. 

Semitic-languages,  s.  pi.  The  most 
important  group  of  languages,  after  the  Indo- 
European.  It  is  marked  by  the  triliterality 
of  the  roots  and  their  inflection  by  internal 
cliauge,  by  variation  of  vowel. 

"  The  name  '  Semitic-languages '  is  used  to  designate 
a  group  of  Asiatic  and  African  hviiguiiges,  Bouie  living 
and  some  dead,  namely,  Hebrew  and  Phoeniciau, 
Aramaic,  Assyrian,  Arabic,  Etliiopic  (Geez  and  Am- 
haric).  The  name  which  was  introduced  by  Eiclihorii 
{Einleit.  in  das  A.  T.  (ed.  2nd),  L  45f  is  derived  from 
the  fact  that  most  uatinns  which  speak  ui-  spoke  these 
languages  are  descended,  according  to  Genesis,  fium 
Shem,  son  of  Noah."— Ciicyc.  BrU.  (ed.  9th),  xxi,  641. 

sem'-it-ism,  s.  [Eng.  Smiit{e);  -ism.]  A 
Semitic  idiom  or  word  ;  the  adoption  of  what 
is  peculiarly  Semitic. 

sem'-i-tdne,  *.  [Pref.  stmi-^  and  Eng.  toTie 
(q.v.).] 

Music :  A  half  tone,  or  an  approximate  half 
of  a  tone  ;  there  are  three  kinds,  greater, 
lesser,  and  natural.  An  interval  of  sonnd,  as 
between  mi  and  fa  on  the  diatonic  scale, 
which  is  only  half  the  distance  of  the  interval 
between  do  and  re,  or  sol  and  la. 

"  A  aeries  of  sounds  relating  to  oue  leading  note  is 
called  a  mode,  or  a  tone,  and  thei'Q  are  twelve  temi- 
tones  in  the  scale,  each  of  which  may  be  made  in  its 
tui'n  the  leader  of  a  mode." — Jaiies :  Imitatioe  Ai  ts. 

sem-i-ton'-ic,  a.  [Erg.  semito3t(«);  -ic]  Of 
or  pertaining  to  a  semitone;  consisting  of  a 
semitone  or  of  semitones. 

*  sein-i-un'-9i-al,  a.  [Semuncia.]  Half  an 
inch  in  size. 

"Uncial  or  scmiuncianetters." — North  :  Life  of  Lord 
Guilford,  i.  20. 

sem'-mit,  s.  [Perhaps  the  same  as  Samits 
(q.v.),  or  a  contract,  of  chetnisettR. \  An  urdcr- 
shirt,  generally  woollen,    (.'icotch.) 

t  sem-no-pi-the'-gi-dse,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat. 
semfiopitiiecfiis) ;  Lat.  fern.  pL  adj.  satf.  -idca^] 
(Semnopithecin^.] 

sein-nd-pith-e-9i'-naB,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat. 
semno'pithec(us) ;  L-at.  fern.  pi.  adj.  auir.  -ince.] 

1.  Zool. :    A  sub-family  of  Siniiadae  (q.v.). 

Pelvic  limbs  longer  than  pettoi-al  ;  tnH  very- 
long  ;  no  cheek  pouches  or  vermiform  ap- 
pendix ;  sternum  narrow  ;  ischiatic  callosities ; 
thii'd  lower  molar al ways  with  live  tubercles. 
Two  genera,  Colobus  and  Senmopiihecua.  It 
was  formerly  made  a  family  (Semuopithecidft;) 
of  Primatei  (q.v.). 

2.  Palceont. :  From  the  Miocene  onward. 

sem-no-pi-tlie'-ciiB, '.  [Gr.  a-eixvo?  (semnos) 
=  ftiicred,  and  tti'^kos  (piiMkoe)  ~  an  ape.] 

1.  Zool.  :  Sflcred  monkeys,  Saci'ed  apes  ;  th« 
type-genus  of  the  Semnupitheoinse,  distin- 
guished from  Colobua  by  the  presence  of  a 
small  functional  thumb  and  their  xbsenco 
from  Africa.  The  species  aia  numerous, 
spread  over  almost  the  wliole  of  the  Orientttl 
region,  wiierever  the  forests  are  extensive. 
They  extend  along  the  Himalayas  to  beyond 
Siaila;  on  the  west  of  India  tlioy  are  nut 
found  north  of  14^  N.  lat.,  on  the  east  tliey 
extend  into  Aiakan,  and  to  Borneo  iind  Java, 
but  apparently  not  into  Siam  or  Cambodia. 
One  species  (SevinopitheciLs  roxellaiui)  was  dis- 
covered by  Pere  David  at  Moupin,  in  Eaat 
Thibet,  where  the  winters  are  severe,  and  tha 
whole  vegetation  is  paifearctic.  Tlie  monkeys 
of  this  genus  vary  mm^  in  size,  the  largest 
are  bigger  than  a  pointier;  the  body  in  all 
long  and  slightly  made,  and  the  tail  pendu- 
lous. The  most  important  sjiecies  are  do- 
acribed  in  this  Dictionary  undtir  their  popular 
aames. 

3.  PaloiOfLt. :  From  the  Upper  Miifccne  of 
Gre'.'ce  and  the  Kivalik  Hills,  and  the  Pliocea© 
of  the  South  of  Franco  and  Italy. 


sem'-6-la,  seaa-o-lel'-la,  s.    [SiiMOLraA.] 

sem-o-li'-na,  s,     [Ital.  setnolino,  semolella,] 

Foods  :  A  farinaceous  food  consisting  of  th« 

fine  hard  parts  of  wheat,  rounded  by  attrition 

in  the  mill-stones.    The  liest  is  obttuned  from 

wheat  grown  in  the  southern  parts  of  Europe. 

se-moule',  i.     [Fr.]    Semolina  (q.v.). 

^sem-per-vir'-eiit,  a.  [Lat.  sem/per  = 
always,  and  virens,  pr.  par,  of  vireo  =  to  be 
green.]     Always  green  ;  evergreen. 


[Sempervivum.]    Tho 


*  sem'- per -Vive, 

house-leek. 

"The  greater  aempftj-rieo  will  nut  out  hranches  two 
or  three  years ;  but  they  wrap  the  root  iu  an  oil-oluth 
once  ill  half  a  year. "— floeoTt. 

sem-per-vi'-vum,  s.  (Lat.  semper = always, 
ami  vlvus  =  living,  alive.  Named  from  their 
tenacity  of  life.] 

Bot.  :  House-leek. ;  a  genus  of  Crassuleffl. 
Succulent  hex'bs  or  undershrubs.  Radicle 
leaves  densely  rosulate,  stoloniferous  fi'om 
their  axils,  the  cauline  ones  alternate;  calyx 
six-  to  twenty-cleft;  petals  distinct  or  nearly 
so ;  stamens  twice  as  many  as  the  petals,  or 
as  many  and  opposite  to  them  ;  follicles  niany- 
seeded ;  hypogynous  scales  laciniated,  toothed, 
or  wanting.  Known  species  about  forty,  from 
Europe,  North  Africa,  especially  Madeira  and 
the  Canary  islands.  The  Common  House-leek 
(S.  tectoj-iim)  is  an  European  species,  frequently 
planted  in  the  United  States  iu  beds  of  leaf 
plants,  &c.  In  Eurppe  it  is  planted  on  walla, 
house  roofs,  &c.  The  leaves  ai'e  very  succulent 
and  form  close  rosettes.  The  flower  stem  grows 
6  to  12  inches  higii,  and  bears  pale  red,  star- 
like flowers.  The  fiebeimcn  of  Madeira  rub 
their  nets  with  the  fresh  leaves  of  S.  glutinomm^ 
then  steep  them  in  an  alkaline  liquo  ;  this 
renders  them  as  durable  as  if  they  were  ^.i^uued. 

sem-pi-ter'-nal,    *  sem-pi-ter'-n.^H,  a. 

[Fr.  sem23UerRel,  from  Lat.  sempit&rni.iti,  from 
sevfiper  =  always ;  8p.  &  Port,  sevipitemo ; 
Ital.  sempiternale,  sempiterno.] 

1.  Of  never-ending  duration ;  everlasting, 
endless  ;  having  begmning,  but  no  end. 

"All  truth  la  from  the  sempiternal  sourof  " 

C'wwfjer :  Tai/c  It.  499. 

2.  Eternal,  everlasting ;  without  bu^inuing 
or  end. 

"  If  that  ono  man  was  spmpitomal,  why 
Did  he,  since  mdeijendeut,  ever  die? 

Bluckmoro :  Creatian,  ^ak.  vl. 

*  sem'-pi-terne,  a.  [Lat.  sempiteTpiiit.l  Sem- 
piternal ;  everlasting. 

"  And  his  beinge  is  seinpiteme."      Qowcr  :  C.  A.,  vil. 

*  sem-pi-ter'-ni-ty,  s.  [Fr.  eemxittemiti, 
from  Lat.  sempiternitatem,  accus.  of  i^injnteir- 
nitas,  from  sc»iptfe)7i(fs  =  sempiternal  (q.v,).] 
Future  duration  without  end  ;  eternity. 

"Upon  a  supposition  of  afuture  sempitei^ity,  thla 
would  produce  tlie  snine  difficulty,  without  paoh  Im^ 
terpoaitioi)  of  the  Divine  wisdom  and  provl^euee-" — 
Ea-ie:  Orig.  of  Mankind,  p.  227. 

*  sem-pi-ter'-iiize,  v.u  [SEWPiTEaiffl.]  To 
perpetuate. 

"The  sempitcmizing  o\  HiG  huui&A  raoe.* —  ffr^Vtuertt 
MaAelaia,  bk.  lii.,  ch.  viii. 

*  sem'-ple,  a.    [Simple.] 

oSia'-pre,  adv.  [Ital.,  from  lAi.  savf^erez 
always.] 

Kitsic :  Ever,  always,  throughout.  UeeA  la 
conjunction  with  some  other  mark  of  1lib§  er 
•xpression,  to  signify  that  such  mai*k  to  to 
remain  in  force  until  a  novr  directiuu  a]>peaffs. 

atSmp'-ftter  (p  silent),  s,    [Si^AKteTKO.] 

sfixup' -stress  (p  silent),  «.     [Sii:Auim»9B&.  ] 

ftemp'-strSs-sj^  (p  silent),  e.    [Seakhikb^b'.j 

SJ^m'-sey-ite,  s.  [Etym.  doubtful,  b»t  pro- 
bably after  one  Semaey  ;  suff.  -ite  {iliTk.).'} 

Min. :  A  mineral  occurring  in  sinaU,  gmy 
tabular  crystals  at  Felsobanya,  Huei^ofy. 
Sp.  gr.  5-95.  Compos.:  sulphur,  19'1« ; 
antimony,  -26-85  ;  lead,  54-05  =  1«0,  vbieh 
corresponds  to  tJxe  formula  7Pb  +  BSb^;^ 

*  se-mim'-9l-a,  s.  [Lat.  semi  =  half,  rv4.  imata 

=  an  ounce.]  A  small  Roman  coin  ©f  UiO 
weight  of  four  drachms,  being  ^ke  twyutij'- 
fourth  part  of  the  Roman  pound, 

*  scm-y-cope,  a.    [Semicope,] 

*  sen,  *  sens,  adv.    [.Since.I 


fEtte,  fat,  f^re,  amidst.  wh3^  £&XU  &±hei' ;  we,  wet»  here,  oamel,  her,  t;&.^o 
ox;  wore,  wol£,  work,  whd.  b^;  vivt^  ouJn,  eiirow  9nit€^  our,  r&le,  full;  try. 


:  pme,  pit,  sire,  sir,  martne;  gO^  pjSt, 
6 jrrlaii.    S9,  <b  =  e ;  ey  =^  a  j  au  -«=  firw. 


senacia — senega 
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8d-na'-9i-a,  s.  [Named  after  Jean  Senac,  a 
French  physician  (I(i93-1770).] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Celastraceae.  Shrul)s  with 
smooth  branches  ;  feathery  veined,  entire 
leaves ;  terminal  corymbs  of  white  flowers, 
with  hypogynous  stamens.  Akin  to  Celastrus. 
SeTiocia  (formerly  Celastrits)undulata  furnishes 
a  hard  wood. 

sen'-age  (age  as  ig),  s.  [First  element  doubt- 
ful; suff.  -age.] 
Law :  Money  paid  for  synodals. 

a^n-ar-mon'-tite,  s.  [After  the  mineralogist, 
H.  de  Seuarmont,  who  first  described  it ;  sulf. 
'ite  (Min. ).  ] 

Min.  :  An  isometric  mineral,  occurring  in 
octahedrons  with  octahedral  cleavage,  also 
granular,  massive.  Hardness,  2  to  2-5  ;  sp. 
gr.  5'22  to  5'3  ;  lustre,  resinous  to  sub-adaman- 
tine ;  colourless  or  grayish ;  streak,  white. 
Compos.  :  oxygen,  16-44;  antimony,  83-56  = 
100,  equal  to  the  formula,  SbOa.  Results 
principally  from  the  decomposition  of  stibnite, 
the  finest  and  largest  crystals  being  found  in 
Algeria. 

sen-ar-y,  a.  [Lat.  setiarius,  from  seni  =  six 
eacli,  sex  =  six.]  Of  six ;  belonging  to  six  ; 
containing  six. 

'*  The  senary  or  the  number  six  has  a  double 
reference,  the  one  to  this  particular  day'a  work,  the 
other  to  the  whole  creation."— ifora/  D^ence  of  Phil. 
Cabbala,  ch.  1. 

sen'-ate,  *  sen-at,  s.  [Fr.  sinat,  from  Lat. 
senatum,  accus.  of  senatus^a,  council  of 
elders,  from  senea!,  genit.  sejiis  ^  an  old  man  ; 
Sp.  56710^0,-  Ital.  senato.] 

1.  An  assembly  or  council  of  elders ;  an 
assembly  or  council  of  citizens  invested  with 
a  share  in  the  government. 

(1)  In  ancient  Borne,  a  body  or  council  of 
elders,  appointed  or  elected  from  amongst 
citizens  of  free  birth,  and  entrusted  with  the 
supreme  legislative  power.  To  it  belonged 
exclusively  the  administration  of  foreign 
affairs,  and  of  the  exchequer.  It  also  exercised 
a  general  superintendence  over  the  religion,  of 
the  state.  It  could  not  meet  unless  summoned 
by  a  magistrate.  The  number  of  the  members 
varied  at  different  titiies. 

(2)  The  Upper  House  of  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States,  whose  members  represent  the 
states,  while  those  of  the  Lower  HLiuse  are  the 
direct  representatives  of  the  people.  Each 
state  has  two  senators,  chosen  by  the  state 
legislature  for  six  years,  tliough  there  is  a 
strong  feeling  in  favor  of  having  the  senators 
directly  voted  fur  by  the  people.  The  Upper 
House  of  the  French  national  legislatuie 
also  bears  the  name  of  Senate,  and  the  same 
is  the  case  in  some  of  the  Cantons  of  Switzer- 
land. Tlie  House  of  Lords  of  Great  Britain 
differs  from  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  in 
being  an  hereditary,  not  a  rep  re  tentative,  body 
of  legislators,  and  in  other  particulars. 

(3)  Hence,  a  legislative  body  generally ;  a 
state  council ;  the  legislative  department  of  a 
government. 

"  Whll*  liattfnliiK  UKotei  bang  upoo  thj  toagae." 
Thornton :  AutUTtm,  Ift. 

2-  The  governing  body  of  the  Universities 
of  Cambridge  and  London. 

senate-ohaniber,  s.  The  chamber  or 
Italf  in  which  a  senate  me«ta. 

senate-honse,  a.     A  house  in  which  a 
senate  meets  ;  a  place  of  public  council. 
**  The  nobles,  in  ^eat  cameetnesa,  are  going 
All  to  the  mnate-baiute." 

ShaJaeap.  :  Coriolamts,  iv.  <. 

Ben'-at-br,  *  sen-at  onr,  *  ceu-ar-toiir,  a. 

[O.   Fr.   senaUntT  (Fr.    aeruUeur),    from    Lat. 
senaterem,  accus.  of  aencUor  —  a  senator ;  Sp. 
aod  Port,  aeruidor  ;  Ital.  senatorg.] 
1.  Ord.  Lang.  :  A  member  of  a  senate. 

"  The  right  of  naming  senatans  belouged  at  flrat  to 
the  klnga. ' — Xennttt.-  S^ynua  Antiqum  Ottilia,  pt.  iL, 
Hi.  lit,  ch,  ii. 
*2.  Old  Law:   A    member    of   the    king's 
council ;  a,  king's  councillor. 

^  In  Scotland  tlie  Lords  of  Session  are 
called  Senators  of  the  College  of  Justice. 

Sen-a-tbr'-i-al,  a.     [Eng.  senatOT ;  -ial.] 

1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  senate  ;  befitting  a 
senate  or  a  senator. 

"  Moat  of  the  earlier  historiaiw  were  of  consular  or 
tenatoria  ranlt," — Lewis :  C'led.  Early  Homan  Biat. 
(16651,  i-  43- 

2,  Entitled  to  elect  a  senator:  as,  a 
seTUiiorkd  district.    (Amer.) 


Sen-a-tbr'-i-al-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  senatorial; 
•ly:]  In  a  senatorial  manner;  in  a  manner 
becoming  or  befitting  a  senator. 

"  The  mother  waa  cheerful ;  the  father  senatorially 
grave."— /)rii7nmond,'  2'ravels,  p.  17. 

*  sen*a-tor'-i-an,  *  sen-a-tbr'-i-ous,  a. 

[Lat.    senatoriii^,   from    senator  =  &  senator.] 
Senatorial. 

"  Raising  it  from  the  eqiiefltrlan  to  the  aenatorian 
rank.  —Atiddteton :  Life  o/ Cicero,  voL  i.,  §  L 

Sen'-a-tor-ship,  5.  [Eng.  senator;  -ship.] 
The  office,  dignity,  or  position  of  a  senator. 

From  \7hich  step  his  courage  and  vtiaedome  raj'aed 
hlin  by  degrees  to  the    eoveieignty   of   Lucca,    the 


sen-a'-tus,  s.    [Lat.]    [Senate.] 
*  1.  A  senate. 

"  After  this,  he  made  a  hundred  counaellora  of  the 
best  and  hoiiestest  uien  of  the  city,  which  he  called 

Eatrlcians;  and  the  whole  company  of  them  together 
e  called  tenatiis,  as  one  would  say,  the  Councel  of  the 
Ancients."— A'OT-rA  ;  Plutarch,  p.  21, 

2.  The    senate    or    governing   body    of  a 
university. 

senatus-aoademicus,  5.     One  of  the 

governing  bodies  in  Scotch  universities,  con- 
sisting of  the  i)rincipal  and  professors,  and 
charged  with  the  superintendence  and  regu- 
lation 01?  discipline,  the  administration  of  the 
university  property  and  reveimes,  subject  to 
the  contiol  and  review  of  the  university 
court,  and  the  conferring  of  degrees  througli 
the  chancellor  or  vice-chancellor. 

senatus-eonsultum,  s. 

Rom.  A  ntiq. :  A  decree  of  the  Roman  Senate. 


*  sezi9e. 


[SUNSE.] 


Seud,  *  sende  (pa.  t.  ^sende,  *sente,  sent; 
pa.  par.  sent),  v.t.  &  i.  [A.S.  sendan  (pa.  t. 
sende,  pa.  par.  sended) ;  cogn .  with  Du t. 
zenden;  Icel,  senda  ;  Dan.  sende;  Sw.  sdnda; 
Goth,  sandjan ;  M.  H.  Ger.  senten ;  Ger. 
senden.  From  a  root  signifying  to  make  to 
go  ;  cf.  O.  H.  Ger.  sinnan  =  to  go,  to  go  forth  ; 
Ger.  simien  (pa.  t.  sann)  =  to  go  over  in  the 
mind;  Icel.  sinni  (for  sinthi)^a.  walk,  a 
journey  ;  A.S.  sidh  (for  sinth)^  a  journey,  a 
time  ;  sidhian  —  to  travel ;  M.  H.  Ger.  slnt  = 
a  way,  a  time.] 

A.  Transitive  : 

1.  To  cause  to  go  or  pass  from  one  place  to 
anothei" ;  to  despatch. 

"  This  sudden  seiuliftg  him  away  must  seem 
Deliberate  pHUse."         Shakesp. :  Hamlet,  iv.  3. 

2.  To  cause  to  be  conveyed  or  ti'ansmitted. 

"[He]  sent  letters  by  posts  on  horseback. "—^i(Aw 
Till.  10. 

*  3.  To  impel,  to  propel,  to  hurl,  to  cast,  to 
throw :  as,  A  gun  sends  a  ball  1,000  yards. 

4.  To  cause  to  take  place  ;  to  cause  to  come ; 
to  inflict. 

"  Grod  .  .  .  svndeth  raiu  on  the  Jost  and  on  the 
MalMit."—  Matiht-w  V,  45. 

5.  To  commission  by  authority  to  go  and 
act. 

"I  bear  witness  tha  Father  hath  tent  me."— ^oAn 
T.  36. 

6.  To  cause  to  be. 

"  God  send  him  well !  " 
Shaiuisp. :  All's  Well  that  Ends  WcU,  L  1. 

7.  (With  certain  verbs  implying  inotion) : 
To  cause  to  do  the  act  indicate  by  the 
princij-ial  verb.  It  always  implies  impulsion 
or  propulsion :  as,  He  sent  him  flying,  ths 
blow  tent  him  staggering. 

B.  IntTanritive : 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  To  despatch  a  messenger  ;  to 
despatch  ao  agent  or  messenger  for  some  pur- 
pose. 

"  Pharach  eera,  and  «iUod  JoNiih,"- 0««<m&  xll.  14. 

2.  NoAtt, :  To  pitH'li  precipitately  into  ths 
hollow  or  internal  between  two  waves.  (In 
this  sense  the  pa.  t.  ia  sended.) 

^  1.  To  send  for:  To  require  or  request  ths 
attendance  of  a  person  or  the  bringing  of  a 
thing  by  messenger  :  as,  To  send/or  a  person, 
to  send /or  a  book, 

2.  To  send  forth  (or  ouf)  : 

(1)  To  put  out  or  forth ;  to  produce :  as,  A 
tree  aends  o-ut  branches. 

(2)  To  emit :  as,  A  flower  sends  jbrth  frag- 
rance. 

send,*.    [Sekd,  v.] 

IJoAit.  :  The  motion  of  the  waves,  or  th« 
impetus  given  by  their  motion. 

"Borne  on  the  send  of  the  fwa." 

Lfrttff/ellow :  Miles  Standish,  v. 


sen'-dal,  *  sen-dall,  "  cen-dal,  *  sen- 
delle,  s.  [O.  Fr.  sendal,  cendal,  tvani  Low 
Lat.  ceiid-alum,  cendaie,  cindadus,  cindalus^ 
sendalum,  so  called  because  bruuglit  from 
India,  from  Sansc.  sindhu=  the  river  Indus, 
Scinde,  from  syand  =^  to  flow  ;  cf.  Gr.  o-ivStot^ 
(sindou)=  niiG  linen;  Sp.  &  Port,  cendcd; 
Ital.  zendalo,  zendado.]  A  light,  thin  stuff  of 
silk  or  thread. 

"The  courteina  were  of  seadall  thyn." 

Gower:  O.  A.,  L 

send'-er,  •.  [Eng.  send,  v.  ;  -er.]  One  who 
sends. 

"  We  must  receive  him 
According  to  the  honour  o£  liia  sender." 

Shakesp.  :  Cymbeline,  iL  S, 

sen-e-bi-er'-a,  s.  [Mod.  Lat.,  fiom  Jean 
Senebier,  a  Swiss  Protestant  minister,  natur- 
alist, and  bibliographer  (174!^-1809).] 

Bot. :  Wart-cress  ;  the  typical  genus  of  Sene- 
bieridae  (q.v.).  Fruit  broader  than  long,  with- 
out valves  or  wings ;  two-celled,  each  cell 
one-seeded.  Known  species  six,  from  tem- 
perate and  warm  countries.  One,  Senebiera 
Coronopus,  is  a  native  of  Britain,  and  another 
(S.  didyma)  a  denizen.  They  have  racemes 
of  minute  white  flowers.  The  first,  which  is 
the  y\av^  {glaux)  of  Dioscorides,  was  for- 
merly eaten  as  a  salad,  as  S.  nilotica  still  ia 
in  Egypt. 

sen-e-bi-er'-l-dsB,  s.pl.  [Mod.  Lat.  sew*. 
bwr(a)  ;  Lat.  fem.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.'] 

Bot. :  A  family  of  Ciuciferse,  tribe  Diple- 
colobese  (q.v.). 

sen'-e-ca,  s.  [For  etym.  and  def.  see  com- 
pouud.j' 

seneca-oil,  s.  ' 

Min.  :  A  petroleum  found  at  Cuba,  Alle- 
ghany Co.,  New  York.  Also  occurs  on  the 
surface  of  Seneca  Lake,  but  it  is  uncertain 
whether  the  name  arose  from  this  fact,  or 
becau.se  it  was  collected  and  sold  by  tha 
Seneca-Indians.    {Daiia.) 


seneca-root, 


[Senega.] 


se-ne'-^i-o  (or  9  as  sh),  s.     [Lat.  =  (1)  an 

old  man,  (2)  tlie  genus  Senecio  (see  def.). 
Named  because  its  pappus  resembles  gray 
hairs.] 

Bot. :  The  typical  genus  of  Senecioneae  and 
Senecionideae  (q.v.).  Generally  herbs  with 
alternate  leaves  and  solitary  or  corymbose 
yellow  llDwers.  Involucre  cylindrical,  with 
linear  scales,  often  tipped  with  brown.  An- 
thers without  bn^stles  attlie  1  lase,  style  scarcely 
louger  than  tlie  corolla ;  truncate  or  ciliats 
at  the  extremities  of  the  branches.  Known 
species  about  500,  from  temperate  and  cold. 
countries.  It  is  the  most  numerous  genus  of 
the  great  natural  order  Cumpusitae,  the  ein'cies 
being  annual  or  pen^nnial  and  half  shiubby 
pLints,  the  last  Irom  the  warmer  latitudes.  S. 
hieyacifolius  ia  xhe  Firewt-ed  of  the  United 
Stales,  so  called  fmm  its  ([uick  appearance 
where  x  for*;8t  has  been  consumed  by  fir®. 
Many  ipecies  liave  a  strong,  unpleasant  odor. 
A  few  are  rather  01  namenial  ais  flowers.  The 
leavftf  ut  Senecio  deusiJloruSi  a  Hungarian 
specios,  are  applied  to  boils. 

sSja-S-^i-o'-nS-ae  (or  9  as  sb),  s.pl.  [Lat, 
te-Mcio  (genit.  8enacion(i6);  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff. 
-mt.] 

Bot. :  Tha  typical  sub-tribe  of  Benecionideae 
(q.v.). 

B&-iiS-5S[-<^-nid'-e-»,  a.  pi.  fljat.  seneeio; 
geJiit  Mnecion{U);  fem.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -ideas.] 

Bot. :  A  tribe  of  Tubulifloras,  witli  tlie  ftd- 
lowing  sub-tribes : 

EnxeniwB,  Millerieie.  Silphiese.  Mol  aid  pod  I  em.  Aro- 
Mosiflw,  Iveaj,  Partheiiieie.  Helioifflideie.  itud I leckieee, 
Coreopkideaa,  Bideiitidcis,  Verbesiiiere,  Flavmere,  Tit- 
B«t«»,  PorophyMeae,  Gaillardie»,  H.clcnl«e,  (JoUnao- 
e««.  Spheogyuea?.  Anthemidtfre.  CriirysiLiitlieiMeo).  <Jo- 
ttilaoe,  Athfuiasiese,  Artcmisi'ie,  Hiiii)ieiB,  Erio^epb- 
aJow.  Angiaiitlti-w,  Cn-winieaB,  Holluhrysew,  &"riplii«e, 
Autenmnrieas.  LeyeaerieJ*,  Belhumeue.  NeuruUeueseh 
aud  i:^eueci(jneaa. 

*»£-nec'-ti-tude,  s.  [Tjat.  eenectus  =:  ol^ 
a^e,  from  senex  =  old.]    Old  age. 

»en'-€-ga,  sen'-e-ka,  s.    [Seneca.] 

Plmrm. :  The  dried  root  of  PoJygala  Senrqn, 
the  lliittlcsnake-root.  It  is  stimulant,  ax- 
]iectorant,  diuretic,  and  emnifnagoguc,  ana, 
in  1*1  rj:e  doses,  emelic  and  cathartic,  it  13 
given  in  chronic  aftertions  of  tlie  lungs,  in 
functional  dej'angenient  fif  the  hearlj  in 
dropsy,  umenoiThica,  and  dysnicnorrlxca. 


hmX»  bo^ ;  poiit,  jiJftrl ;  cat,  gell,  chorus,  ^hin,  ben^li ;  go,  gem ;  thin,  this ;  sin,  as ;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist,    -ing, 
-nUuK  -tlan  =  sh&n.    -tion,  -siou  =  shun;  -tion,  -^on  —  zhun.    -oious,  -tious.  -sious  =  shus.    -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  b^l,  d$L 
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Senegal— sensation 


ftSn-€-g^',  s.    [From  the  natire  name.] 

Geog. :  A  French  colonial  dependency  on  the 
West  coast  of  Africa,  traversed  by  a  riyer  of 
the  same  name. 

Senegal-galago.  s. 

Zool. :  Galago  senegdUnsis.  It  is  fawn-gray 
shove,  yellowish  white  heneath,  with  dark 
brown  feet  and  tail,  and  a  vrhitt  stripe  on  the 
face. 

Senegal-jackal,  s. 

Zool. :  A  well-marked  variety  of  the  Jackal 
(Canis  aureus),  to  which  specific  distinction  is 
eometirnes  given  as  Canis  anthus.  It  is  larger 
than  the  common  kind,  more  elegantly  built, 
and  has  long  legs,  somewhat  like  a  greyhound. 
Colour  briglit  tawny,  with  a  bUck  band  on 
back,  chest,  and  sides. 

Senegal-parrot,  s. 

OrtiUh. :  Palceornis  senegalus, 
Senegal-root,  a. 

Pharm. :  The  root  nf  .CocchIms  Bakia.  It  is 
Tory  bitter,  and  is  a  diuretic. 

•Sn'-e-gin,  aen'-e-guin,  f .  [En«.  ««^a)  ; 
•v».]    [Saponin.] 

•  ■fi-nSsr-Qen9et  »•  [I*t.  $enasixn$,  pr.  par. 
of  seneaco  =  to  become  old  ;  senex  =  old.]  The 
gtate  of  growing  old  ;  decay  by  time ;  begin- 
ning of  old  age. 

"  The  e&rih  and  all  things  wlU  continut  tn  th»  »tmU 
whjer&lu  iiiey  uow  are,  witliout  Ui*  laast  ummcmtca  or 
deoay." —  Woodtntr4, 

•  s£-neet'-cent,  u.  [lAt.  senescent.]  Growing 
old. 

"  Senetcant  spiostars  and  dowaeen."— jSmaM^  :  TS* 
Dvotor,  ch.  cxci. 

aiB'-es-^hal,  *  sSn'-^-ghall.  *sen'- 

feh-al,  &  '  [O.  Fr.  seneschai  (Fr.  UnichaV); 
Low  Lat.  senesco/iiis,  senescaliu$ ;  O.  Ger. 
atnesccUh,  from  Goth,  sins  =  old  (cogn.  with 
Lat.  Sffjwa;),  and  skalhs  =  ti  servant.]  [Mah- 
■HAL.]  An  officer  in  the  house  of  princes  and 
high  dignitaries,  who  had  the  superintendence 
of  feasts  and  domestic  ceremonies  ;  a  steward; 
In  some  instances  he  had  the  dispensing  of 
jostice. 

"  With  Bolomo  stop,  imd  sIItst  wuid, 

The  Simetchitl  the  presouca  ecaou'd 

Of  thos<3  3tr:iuse  guesLs  .  .  . 

And  there  hs  luarsli.-Urd  tkom  their  plaM, 

First  of  that  comiiaDr." 

Soolt :  Urd  V  fA«  />^m,  U-  <■ 

sKn'-Ss-clial-sllip,  «.  ['Eng.  ienetcSod ; -thip.] 
The  office  or  post  of  a  seneauihal. 

•  senge,  v.t.     [Singe.] 

0en' -green, «.     [From  siTujriin,  a  prov.  form 
of  Ger.  iRgriin  =  periwinkle  :  »?*-,  intsns.,  and 
fru«  =  green.] 
Bot. :  Senpervivun  tectorum 

•sen'-ic-al,  a.    [Etym.  doubtful.] 

Nnvig.  :  A  term  applied  to  an  old  form  of 
quadrant,  consisting  of  several  concentric 
f uadrantic  arcs,  divided  into  eight  equal  parta 
oy  radii  with  parallel  right  lines  crossing  each 
other  at  right  angles.  It  was  made  of  brass 
or  wood,  with  lines  drawn  from  each  side 
Intersecting  one  another,  and  an  iiidexdivided 
by  sinefl  also,  with  00*  on  the  limb  and  two 
sights  on  the  edge  to  take  the  altitude  of  the 
■un.  It  was  in  great  use  among  French  navi- 
gators.   {Smyth^ 

Se'-nile,  o.  [Lat.  $enilis,  from  «T»«r  =  old  ; 
Fr.  s^nil;  Sp.  &  Port,  senil ;  Ital.  senile.]  Of 
or  peitainingtooldage  ;  derived  or  proceeding 
from  old  age ;  consequent  on  or  arising  from 
the  weaknesses  usually  accompanying  old  age. 

"A  person  In  whom  natore,  edncation,  and  ttm«, 
liare  happilr  mntched  a  tenifa  maturity  of  jiid^meut 
with  yuuthnil  vigour  of  fancy." — B'<yle:  On  Calourt. 

■([  In  pathology  there  are  aenile  catarrh  and 
aeniie  prurigo. 

eS-nll'-i-ti^,  I.  [Ft.  tenilite.]  The  quality  or 
state  of  being  senile  ;  old  age. 

"  Again  recurred  to  his  conscioaBneBSof  tanHU]/,'— 
Bomoeil :  Ufe  of  Johnson  (an,  1778). 

Ben'-J-or,  *  sen-1-onr,  a.  &  «.  [Lat.  senior 
=  older,  compar.  of  senex  =  old.  SignoT, 
ggnor,  senior,  seignior,  rire,  and  air  are  thus 
the  same  word.] 

A.  As  adjective  : 

L  Older,  elder;  more  advanced  in  years. 
When  appended  to  a  proper  name,  as  John 
Smith,  senior  generally  ablii«viated  into  senr. 
w  s^n.),  it  denotes  the  elder  of  two  i^raons 
of  that  namB  in  one  fkmjly  or  community. 

pUWIOR.] 


2.  Higher  or  more  advanced  in  rank,  office, 
or  the  like :  as,  a  senior  lieutenant,  a  senior 
partner,  &c. 

S.  As  substantive : 

1.  One  who  is  older  or  more  advanced  In 
years  than  another. 

2.  One  who  is  older  or  higher  in  office  than 
another  ;  one  who  has  held  office  longer  than 
another ;  one  who  is  prior  or  superior  in  mnk 
or  office. 

"  How  can  you  adniit  your  seniors  to  the  examina- 
tion or  allowing  of  them,  not  only  being  inferior  in 
office  aud  calling,  but  in  gifti  also  ?  "—  Whitgiftc 
*3.  An  aged  person,  an  elder. 

"  9o,  talking  on  the  toure, 
These  ttniours  of  the  people  sate." 

Cfiapman  :  Bomer ;  Iliad  lil 

4.  A  student  in  the  fourth  year  of  the  cur- 
riculum in  American  colleges  ;  also  one  in  the 
third  year  in  certain  professional  seminaries. 

senior-optime»  s.    [Optiue.] 

senior-sophister,  *.    [Sophister.] 

senior-wrangler,  *.    [Wranqleb.] 

Be-ni-or'-i-ty,  «.     [Eng.  senior ;  -ity.] 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  senior ; 
priority  of  birth  ;  superior  age. 


"  In  this  caa»,  the  fint  provoker  hat,  by  his  smiiority 
and  primogeniture,  a  doubls  portion  of  the  guilt." — 
Ooii«rnmont  of  th»  Tongvta. 


2.  Priority,  precedence,  or  superiority  in 
rank  or  office. 

*3.  An  assembly  or  court  consisting  of  the 
•enior  fellows  of  a  college. 

*»en'-i-6r-ize,  v.  i.  [Eng.  senior ;  -ize.]  To 
exercise  lordly  authority  ;  to  signorize. 

•  Ben'-i-or-^, «.  [Eng.  senior  ;  -y,]  Seniority, 
eldership. 

"  If  ancient  sorrow  be  mo«t  reverent, 
Q-ive  mine  Uie  benefit  of  MeKiarg." 

Shakaap. :  Ridiard  III..  Iv.  4. 

■)Sn'-nft    *  sen-a,    *  sen-ie,    *  sen-y,    s. 

[Ital.  and  Sp.  sena;  Port,   senna;  Fr.  sine, 
from  Arab,  sana  or  sena.] 

1.  Bot. :  Various  species  of  Cassia.  The 
leaf  of  Cassia  elongata  constitutes  Tinnevelly 
Senna.  Other  Indian  species  furnishing  the 
drug  are  C.  obovata,  C.  lanceolata,  and  C.  AbsiLS. 
Alexandrian  or  Nubian  Senna  is  the  leaf  of 
C.  lanceolata  and  G.  obovata.  It  is  often  adul- 
teiated,  accidentally  or  intentionally,  with 
the  Bladder  Senna  (Colutea  arooTtscens),  as 
other  kinds  sometimes  are  with  Solenostemma 
Argel,  which  is  bitter  and  irritating.  Tripoli 
Senna  is  from  C.  cethiopica;  and  tliat  of  Chili 
from  Myoschilos  oblongus. 

2.  Pharm. :  A  confection,  a  compound  mix- 
ture, a  tincture,  and  a  syrup  of  senna  are  em- 
ployed in  phannacy.  Senna  is  a  somewhat 
potent  purgative,  but  is  apt  to  gripe  unless 
combined  with  salines,  like  Epsom  salts,  or 
tartarate  of  potash  and  Bome  aromatic. 
[Black-drauoht.  ] 

senna-tree,  5. 

Bot. :  Cassia  emarginata, 
S<$n'-na-a>r,  s.    [See  def.)  * 

Geog. :  The  southern  portion  of  NubijL 
Sennaar-galaso,  s. 

Zool.  :  Galago  setinaariensis,  by  some  au- 
thorities classed  as  a  distinct  species,  but 
possibly  only  a  variety  of  the  Senegal  Galago. 

s^n'-na-chy,  *.    [Seannachie.] 

sen'-net,     *sen-et,    *  signet,    'synet, 
*  synJiet,  s.      [Etym.    doubtful ;    pn)bably 
either  from  Lat.  signum  =  a  sign,  or  connected 
with  septem  =  seven.] 
Music: 

1,  A  word  chiefly  occurring  in  the  stage 
directions  of  the  old  plays  indicating  the 
sounding  of  a  note  seven  times. 

2.  A  flourish  consisting  of  a  phrase  made  of 
the  open  notes  of  a  trumpet  or  other  tube- 
instrument. 

sen'-mght  (gh  silent),  s.  [Contracted  from 
sp.ven-night,  as  fortnight  from  fourteen-night.] 
The  space  of  seven  niglits  and  days  ;  a  week. 

"  If  the  Interim  be  but  a  se^mipht,  time's  pace  is  bo 
bard  tbat  it  seems  the  length  of  seren  yeara."— 
Shakesp. :  At  You  Like  It,  iii.  2. 

SeiA'-nit,  s.     [Contracted  from  seven-knit.^ 

Nauticni : 

I.  Braided  cordage  made  by  plaiting  three 
or  any  odd  number  of  ropes  together. 


2,  A  coarse,  hempen  yarn. 

3.  Plaited  straw  or  palm-leaf  slips  for  hats, 
&c 

*sen-oc'-il-lar,  a.    [Lat.  sent  =  six  each)  and 

ooulus  —  ah  eye.]    Having  six  eyes. 

"Most  aniiuala  are  biuoculnr,  spidera  ootonocular 
and  some  senocutar."  —  Derham:  Phj/tiCQ-Thooloffy, 
bk.  viii.,  ch.  iti.,  p.  37^. 

senor'  (as  sen-yor'),  s.  [Sp.]  A  Spanish 
form  of  address,  corresponding  to  the  English 
Mr.  or  Sir. 

senora  (as  sen-yor'-a),  s.  [3p.]  The  femin- 
ine of  Sehor ;  Madame 'or  Mrs.  ;  a  lady. 

'*8en'-sate,  *sen'-sat-edy  a.  [Lat.  setisatus 
=  gifted  with  sense,  intelligent.]  Perceived 
by  the  senses. 

•sen'-sate,  v.t.  [Sensate,  a.]  To  perceive 
or  apprehend' by  the  senses;  to  have  perception 
of  as  an  object  of  the  senses. 

"  As  thoBQ  of  the  one  are  sentatod  by  the  ear,  aa 
those  of  the  other  are  by  the  eye."~JIooke :  Biat. 
Royal  Society,  iii.  2. 

Sen-sa'-tlon,  s.     [Fr.,  as  if  from  a  Lat.  sen- 
satio,  from  sensatus  =  gifted  with  sense ;  Bp. 
sensacion  ;  Ital.  sensazione.] 
I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  In  the  same  sense  as  II. 

2.  The  power  of  feeling  or  receiving  im- 
pressions through  organs  of  sense, 

"This  ffteat  source  of  mo«t  of  the  ideas  we  have, 
dei>endiii^  wholly  upon  oui-  sQiiaes,  and  derived  \*y 
them  to  the  understanding,  I  call  sensaticn."— Locke. 

3.  Feelings,  agreeable  or  otherwise,  arising 
from  causes  that  are  not  corporeal  or  mate- 
rial ;  purely  spiritual  or  psychical  afl'ections  : 
as,  a  sensation  of  awe,  a  sensation  of  novelty, 
&c. 

4.  A  state  of  excited  feeling  or  interest. 

"  One  of  the  pnpera  which  created  a  sensation  at  tli» 
late  meeting  of  the  Church  CaatT^ia."— Daily  Tet« 
grajjJt,  Oct  25,  188fi. 

5.  That  which  produces  sensation  or  a  state 
of  excited  feeling  or  interest. 

6.  Just  as  much  as  can  be  perceived  by  the 
lenses;  a  very  small  qiuintlty :  ob,  a  sensation 
of  brandy.    {Slang.) 

IL  Technically: 

1.  Metaph. :  The  word  Sensation,  like  Per- 
ception [See  extract  under  Perception,  II.], 
is  employed  in  different  senses : 

(1)  Mental  consciousness  of  tlie  processes- 
of  physiological  sensation.     [2.] 

"Our  Sensea,  conversant  about  particular  sensible 
objects,  do  convey  into  the  Mind  Bevei*al  disthiut  per- 
eeptiona  of  things,  accordiii^  to  those  various  ways 
wherein  those  objects  do  affect  them :  nnd  thus  we 
como  by  tboae  Idens  we  have,  of  Yellow,  White,  Heat. 
Cold,  Soft,  Hard,  Bitter,  Sweet,  and  all  those  which  we 
call  sensible  qualities,  ^vhicll  when  X  a».y  the  senses 
convey  into  the  Hind,  I  mean,  they  from  extemai 
objects  convey  into  the  Mind  what  produced  there 
those  perceptions.  This  great  BOurce  of  most  of  the 
ideas  we  have,  depending  wholly  upon  our  tieuaee,  and 
derived  by  them  to  the  Understand  in  e,  I  call  Sensa- 
tion."— Locke:  Human  {7nderilantiinff,\})s..  ii.,  ch,  t 

(2)  Subjective  experience,  as  of  pleasure  or 
pain,  arising  from  objective  experience—  e.g., 
from  the  sight  of  a  beautiful  landscape. 

"There  is  all  the  difference  In  the  world  betweeu 
the  T)ermauenco  or  independence  of  t:aigible  extension 
and  that  of  the  mere  feeling  of  eoutact,  the  sensatiom 
of  taate,  of  pleasure  or  pain.  In  the  latter  casas  we 
fcnowthat  the  actual  «0niia£toncsafl»a  to  be  the  momeni 
it  passes  out  of  consciouaneas," — Veitch:  Batniltan, 
p.  190. 

(3)  For  the  use  of  the  word  in  Positive 
Philosophy,  see  extract.     [SENSATiONAL-ciur- 

TBES.] 

"  By  Sensation,  therefore,  must  be  understood  thab 
form  of  Beusibilty  which  belongs  to  the  orgsus  at 
Beiuw — including,  of  course,  those  Important,  but 
(euerally  neglected  sensibilities  which  arise  from  ttia 
viscera  and  from  muscuhu'  actions.  "^^.  JT.  Lewee: 
BUt.  Philos.  (ed.  1880).  ii.  357. 

2.  Physiol. :  The  peculiar  property  of  tJio 
nervous  system  in  a  state  of  activity,  by  which 
impressions  are  conveyed  to  the  brain  or  stm- 
BO-rium.  When  an  impression  is  made  on  any 
portion  of  the  bodily  surface  by  contact,  heat, 
electiicity,  or  any  other  agent,  the  mind  is 
rendered  conscious  of  tliis  by  sensation.  In 
this  process  there  are  three  staffes— reception 
of  the  impression  at  the  end  of  the  sensory 
nerve,  the  conduction  of  it  along  the  nerve 
trunk  to  the  sensorium,  nnd  the  change  it 
excites  in  the  sensorium  itself,  through  which 
is  produced  sensation. 

^  The  word  is  frequently  used  adjectivally, 
in  the  sense  of  causing  great  interest  or  feeling ; 
sensational  :  as,  sensation  &i3.m^i. 

sensation-novels,  ».  pi.  Novels  wlilch 
produce  their   effect  by  highly  exciting  and 


ISte,  fat,  &re,  amidst,  what,  f^U,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  carnal,  her,  tiiere;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  mai^o;  go,  po^ 
or.  wdro,  w^  work,  wh6,  son;  mute,  cub,  ciire,  i^ta,  cur,  r^le,  fiUl;  try,  Syrisji.    ss,  oa  =  e;  ey  =  a;  qu  =  l£W. 
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often  improbable  situations,  having,  as  their 
ground -work,  some  great  mystery  or  secret, 
atrocious  crime,  or  the  like,  and  written  in 
passionate  and  highly-wrought  language. 

Sen-sa'-tion-al,  a.     [Eng.  sensation  ;  -al.] 

1.  Having  sensatiou ;  serving  to  convey 
sensation ;  sentient. 

2.  Pertaining  or  relating  to,  or  implying 
sensation  or  perception  by  the  senses ;  sensa- 
tionalist. 

"  As  a  cuutribution  to  philosophy,  the  labours  of  the 
tensaCionat  school  have  mainly  an  iudlrect  value." — 
e    H.  Lewes:  Hist.  Philos.  (ed.  1880),  ii.  395. 

3.  Producing  sensation  or  excited  feeling 
or  interest :  as,  a  scTisatioTiai  novel. 

4.  Of  or  pertaining  to  sensationalism. 
sensational-centres,  s.  -pi. 
Philos.  £  Physiol. :  (See  extract). 

"Every  eeuae  .  .  .  has  its  own  special  centra  or 
Bensorium:  but  there  seetna  to  be  no  ^ouiid  for 
aasuiiiiug,  with  Unzeraud  Prochaska,  the  existence  of 
auy  one  general  seusorium,  to  which  all  these  cou- 
Tei^e,  and  I  shall  speak  therefore  of  the  te^isational- 
centres  as  the  seats  of  sensatious  derived  from  the 
stimuli  which  act  ou  the  organs  of  sense."— G*.  J7. 
Lewet:  Eist.  Philoi.  (ed.  1880),  iu  359. 

sen-sa'-tion-al-ism,  ^'.  [Eng.  sensational; 
-isin] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  Sensational  writing  or  lan- 
guage. 

"The  most  painful  of  all  social  questions  before 
aenstitionalism  ever  thou);ht  of  takmg  It  up." — Daily 
Telegraph,  SepL  11,  1885. 

2.  Philos.  :  The  doctrine  that  knowledge  is 
the  outcome  of  sensation,  that  Psychology  is 
a  branch  of  the  wider  science  of  Biology,  and 
Miud  but  one  aspect  of  Life.  This  teaching 
flourished,  chiefly  in  France,  in  the  eighteenth 
century,  whence  Sensationalism  is  sometimes 
called  Eighteenth -century  Philosophy,  Its 
precursor  was  HobVies  [Hobbism],  whom  Con- 
dillac  (1715-80)  followed  and  amplified,  at- 
tributing a  sensuous  origin  to  faculties  as 
well  as  to  ideas.  Hai-tley  (1705-57)  and 
Erasmus  Darwin  (1731-1S02)  in  England  and 
de  Tracy  (1754-1836)  and  Cabanis  (1757-1808) 
in  France,  also  endeavoured  to  establish  a 
physiological  basis  for  mental  phenomena. 

"Here  is  stated,  in  the  broadest  manner,  the  prin- 
ciple of  tensatioiiatism.  It  is  lu  direct  autagouisui  to 
the  ductriue  of  Descartes,  that  there  are  innate  ideas ; 
in  direct  autaaojiism  to  the  old  doctrine  of  the  spirit- 
uality of  Mind."— O.  B.  Lewes  :  Hist.  Philos.  (ed.  I860}, 
iL231. 

sen-sa'-tion-al-ist,  «.  &  ».  [Eng.  sensa- 
lional ;  -ist.  ] 

A,  As  subst.  :  One  who  accepts  or  defends 
the  tlieory  of  Sensationalism  (q.v.);  one  who 
assigns  a  physiological  origin  to  mental  plie- 
noniena. 

"  He  [HumeJ  takes  a  decided  stand  upon  experience ; 
he  is  the  precursor  of  modern  sensationalisis  " — Q.  U. 
Leiaet:  HiSt.  Philos.  (ed.  1880).  ii.  3:iL 

5.  As  adj. :  Of  or  belonging  to  Sensational- 
ism (q.v.);  attributing  a  physiological  origin 
to  mental  plieuoraena. 

"  We  are  not  sui'priced  to  find  that  Locke  was 
claimed  as  the  founder  of  a  SeniaCionalijt  schooL" — 
Farrar     {Annandale.) 

*Sen-9a'-tion-ar-^,  a.  [Eng.  sensation; 
•ary.]  Possessing,  or  relating  to  sensation  ; 
sensational. 

* Seil-sa'-tion-i§m«  s.  [Eng.  sensation;  -ism.] 
Sensationalism,  1. 

"  Senaafionism  is  a  grievous  vice  of  the  pulpit,  and 
doM  iucalculable  injury  to  its  iuflueuces.  But  senjia- 
limiiTn  is  only  an  insurrection  .  .  .  itfr.itmit  cuuveu- 
ti-  uality."— iScrifrn«r'«  Magazine,  Nov.,  1878,  p.  144, 

sense,  *  8en9e,  s.     [Fr.  sens,  from  Lat.  sen- 
sviii,  accus.   of  se^isits  ;=  feeling,  sense,  from 
sf'nsiis,  pa.  par.  of  sentio  =  to  feel,  to  perceive ; 
ital.  senso.] 
J.  Ordi'fiary  Language : 
L  In  the  same  sense  ai  IL 
"  Dost  thou  think  I  haw  no  sense,  thoa  strik'st  me 
tbuBT"— A'Auteap.  .■  Tralius  4  Creiiida.  ill. 

2,  Perception  by  the  aeiises  or  bodily  organs ; 
oensation,  feeling. 

"  Let  our  finger  ache,  and  ft  endues 
Our  other  healthful  members  even  to  that  sena* 
Of  pain."  Shakesp. :  Othello,  ill.  4. 

3,  Perception  by  the  mind  ;  apprehension 
thrnugh  the  intellect ;  understanding,  com- 
prehension, appreciation. 

"Toall«erue 
TIb  gi'oss  you  love  my  sou." 
ahukegp. :  All's  Well  that  Kiids  Well,  i.  8. 

4,  Normal  perception  ;  consciousness,  con- 
viction. 

•*  And  the  commencement  cf  atonement  is 
TheseTweof  its  iiei;e»Hity."  „      ,     ,   ,„   , 

ISi'Tim :  Manfred,  111.  L 


5.  Sound  perception,  reasoning,  and  judg- 
ment ;  good  mental  capacity ;  understanding. 

"  I'^ools  admire,  but  men  of  tense  apiirove." 

Pope  :  Essay  on  Criticism,  It.  191. 

6.  That  which  is  sound  and  sensible. 

"  He  speaks  tense."      Shakesp. :  Merry  Wives,  it  1. 

7.  The  perceptive  faculties  in  the  aggregate ; 
the  faculty  of  thinking  and  feeling ;  mind, 
feeling  ;  mental  power  ;  spirit. 

"  Are  you  a  man  f  Have  yuu  u  soul  or  sense  t" 

Shakesp. :  Othello,  lil.  8. 

8.  That  which  is  felt  or  held  as  a  sentiment; 
an  opinion,  a  feeling,  a  view,  a  judgment. 

"  In  opposition  tu  the  sense  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons."— Macaulau :  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  i. 

9.  Meaning,  import,  signification. 

"  He  in  the  worst  sense  construes  their  denial. " 

Shakesp. :  Rape  of  Lucrece,  324. 

•  10.  Sensuality. 

"  Modesty  may  more  betray  our  sense 
Than  woman's  tightness." 

Shakesp.  :  Measure  for  Measure,  ii.  2. 

II.  Anat.,  Physiol.,  Metaph.,(&c.:  Perception 
by  meaus  of  certain  bodily  organs.  Five 
senses  are  universally  recognized :  sight, 
hearing,  smell,  taste,  and  touch.  Each  has 
its  appropriate  organ  ;  seeing  has  the  eye, 
hearing  the  ear,  smell  the  nostrils,  taste  the 
tongue,  and  touch  the  fingers  and  the  body 
generally.  To  this  some  add  a  sixth  or 
muscular  sense,  by  which  we  become  aware 
of  the  position  and  direction  of  the  limbs  and 
other  parts  moved  by  means  of  the  voluntary 
muscles.  But  the  sensation  is  rtally  in  the 
nerves  distributed  through  tlie  muscles.  If 
the  nerves  be  cut  sensation  in  the  muscles 
ceases.  Some  believe  that  the  muscular  sense 
is  not  essentially  distinct  from  the  touch  ;  it 
is,  however,  recognized  by  Foster.  Each 
sense  has  a  nerve  conveying  the  appropriate 
impressions  to  the  brain.  (For  the  meta- 
physics of  the  senses,  see  Sensation.) 

^  (1)  Commion  sense :  [Common-sense]. 

t  (2)  In  all  sense  :  In  every  respect. 
"  You  should,  in  all  sense,  be  much  bound  to  him.' 
Shakesp.  :  Merchant  of  Venice,  v.  \. 

(3)  To  take  the  senj:  of  a  meeting :  To  ascer- 
tain the  opinions  or  views  of  a  meeting  by 
putting  a  question  to  the  vote. 

sense-capsules,  sense-cavities,  s.  pi. 

Anat. :  Capsules  or  cavities  interposed  be- 
tween other  bones  tor  the  lodgment  of  the 
higher  organs  of  sense,  the  nose,  tlie  eye,  and 
the  ear.  In  the  case  of  the  ear,  and  to  a  le.ss 
extent  of  tlie  nose,  the  capsules  are  formed  of 
special  and  complex  bony  apparatus.  {Q-uain.) 

*  sense,  v.t.    [Sense,  s.]    To  perceive  by  the 

senses. 

"  la  he  sure  that  objects  are  not  otherwise  sensed  by 
others,  tliau  they  are  by  him?" — GlanuiH:  Scepsis 
Scieiitifica. 

*  sense'-fiil,  *  sense'-full,  a.  [Eng.  sense  ; 
'full.]    Reasonable,  judicious,  sensible. 

"  The  ladle,  hearkeuing  to  liis  semefull  speach." 

Spenser:  F.  y.,  Vl.  iv.  S7. 

sense'-less,  *  sence-lesse,  u.  [Eng.  sense; 
-less.] 

1.  Destitute  or  deprived  of  sense  or  the 
power  of  feeling  ;  having  no  power  of  feeling 
or  sensation  ;  incapable  of  sensation,  feeling, 
or  perception  ;  insensible. 

"  His  wife  .  .  .  was  carried  senseless  to  her  cham- 
ber."—Jfacawiai/ .*  Hist.  Eng.,  ch  iv. 

•  2.  Not  feeling  or  appreciating. 

"  Harm  not  yourself  with  your  vexation,  I 
Am  senseUsi  of  your  wrath." 

Shakesp. :  CymbelinM,  L  L 

•  3.  Wanting  in  feeling,  sympathy,  or  appre- 
ciation ;  without  sensibility. 

•  i.  Unfelt. 

"  Hock  not  my  i^ntelett  conjurmtion." 

Shakesp. :  Richard  II.,  lU.  1 

•  5.  Inanimate,  insensible. 

"  Their  lady  lyine  on  thi  sencelessa  rrownd," 

Spenser:  F.  q..  IIL  1.  «. 

6.  Wanting  in  understanding;  foolish, 
stupid,  silly  ;  as,  a  senseless  act. 

7.  Contrary  to  sound  judgment  or  reason  ; 
unwise,  ill-judged,  foolish,  stupid,  nonsensical. 

"  The  wild  and  senseless  escape  of  a  few  decperata 
wretches."— ffarfiwrion  .'  Divine  Legation,  bk.  liL,  5  3. 

sense -less-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  senseless;  -ly.] 
In  a  senseless,  stupid,  or  foolish  manner; 
foolishly,  unreasonably  ;  without  sense. 

"  Unbred,  untaught,  he  rhymes,  yet  hardly  spells, 
Aud  senselessly,  ns  sc|uiir«lH  jjuigle  beds. 

Otway  :  Upon  Creech's  Lucretius. 

sense'-less-ness,     *  sence-les-ness,    s. 

[Eng.  senseless  ;  -ness.] 
I.  The  state  of  being  senseless  or  insensible ; 


want  or  absence  of  sense  or  feeling ;  insensi- 
bility. 

"  A  mean  between  perceptivity  and  sense/^ssneu."— 
Search:  Light  of  Nature,  vol.  ii.,  pt.  i,,  cli.v. 

2.  Want  of  judgment  or  good  sense ;  folly, 
foolishness,  stupidity,  absurdity. 

"  Tlie  senselessness  of  the  triulition  of  the  crocodils'i 
moving  its  upper  jaw  is  pluin,  from  the  artit:ulatiua 
of  the  occiput  with  the  neck."- Grew  .■  Muscsum. 

Sen-si-bil'-i-ty,  s.  [Ft.  sensilnlite,  from  Lat 
seii^ibilitatem,  accus.  of  sensibilitas,  from  se7>- 
sibilis  ~  sensible  (q.v.) ;  Sp.  sensibUidad;  ItaL 
sensibilitd.] 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  sensible 
or  capable  of  sensation  ;  susceptibility  of  im- 
pression, especially  to  see  or  feel.  (Applied 
especially  to  animal  bodies.) 

"  Any  sensibility  of  hia  power  aud  will  for  the  illus- 
tration of  his  own  g\ory."— Pearson  :  Creed,  iirt.  1. 

2.  Capacity  to  feel  or  perceive  in  general ; 
the  capacity  of  t'»e  soul  to  exercise  or  be  the 
subject  of  emotion  or  feeling,  as  distinguished 
from  the  intellect  and  the  will ;  susceptibility 
of  impressions,  such  as  awe,  wonder,  sul> 
limity,  &c. 

3.  Acuteness  of  sensation  or  of  perception  ; 
peculiar  susceptibility  of  impressions,  plea- 
surable or  otherwise  ;  delicacy  or  keenness  of 
feeling ;  quiclt  emotion  or  sympathy  ;  delicacy 
of  temperament. 

"  A  melancholy  of  a  kind  not  very  unuKual  In  girla 
of  strung'  sensibility  aud  lively  imagination  who  ar* 
subject  tu  the  restraints  of  austere  religiuua  societies. 
— Macaulay :  Hat.  Eng.,  ch.  xxv. 

Tf  In  this  sense  frequently  used  in  the 
plural. 

"  He  was  bom  with  violent  passions  and  quick 
aensiliilities." — Macaulay  :  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  vii. 

*4:.  Expeiience  of  sensations  ;  actual  feeling. 

5.  That  quality  of  an  instrument  which 
makes  it  indicute  very  sliglit  cliangcs  of  con- 
dition ;  delicacy :  as,  tlie  sensibility  of  a 
thermometer. 

■en'-si-'ble,  o.  &  s.     [Fr.,  from  Lat.  senslblligf 
from  se/isus  =  sense  (q.v,);  Bp.  sensible;  ItaL 
sensibile.] 
A,  As  adjective: 

1.  Capable  of  being  perceived  by  the  senses } 
capable  of  exciting  sensation;  perceptible  by 
tlie  senses. 
"  Art  thou  not,  fatal  vision,  sensible 
To  fe«ling,  as  to  si^htV  "     ShakLSp.  :  Macbeth,  11.  h 

*  2.  Perceptible  by  the  mind ;  capable  of 
making  an  impression  on  the  reasun  or  under- 
standing. 

"Idleness  was  punished  by  so  mauy  stripes  Ik 
public,  aud  tha  disgrace  was  mure  sun stble  %iia.ii  th» 

piilu."—Teinple. 

3.  Capable  of  being  estimated  or  calculated ; 
appreciable. 

"The  irntible  decline  of  the  papacy  is  to  be  dated 
from  th*!  Pontiticale  of  Uoniiaoe  the  Eighth."— 
Hallain  :  Middle  Ages,  ch.  viL 

i.  Capable  of  sensation  ;  having  the  capacity 
of  receiving  impressions  from  external  ob- 
jects ;  having  the  power  or  capacity  of  per- 
ceiving by  the  senses. 

"  Would  your  cambric  were  as  sensible  ae  youv 
tinger,  that  you  migliL  leave  pricking  it  for  pity."— 
SJiaketp.  :  Coriolanus,  1.  3. 

*  5.  Capable  of  emotional  influeucea  ;  capable 
of  feeling, 

"  Not  mad,  but  sensible  of  Brief,' 

Shakesp.  :  King  John,  iiL  4. 

*6.  Easily  affected  ;  very  liable  to  or«u§« 
ccptible  of  impression  from  without. 

"  With  affection  wondrous  sensible." 

Shakesp. :  Merchant  of  yenice,  \L  I. 

7.  Perceiving  or  having  perception  clearly 
by  the  senses  or  tlie  intellect;  seeing,  per- 
ceiving, or  apprehending  clearly  :  hence,  eon- 
Tinced,  satisfied,  persuaded. 

"Theyar*  very  sensible  that  they  had  better  hare 
pushed  their  conquests  ou  th«  other  aide  of  the 
A6Tiatic."~  Addison. 

8.  Easily  moved  or  affected  by  natural 
agents  or  changes  of  condition ;  cipable  of 
indicating  slight  changes  of  condition  ;  deli- 
cate, sensitive  ;  as,  a  sensible  thermometer. 

9.  Possessing  or  endowed  with  sense,  judg- 
ment, or  reason ;  endowed  with  common 
•ense  ;  inlelligent;  acting  with  sense  or  reason. 

"  'Tnaa  a  good  sensible  fellow." — Sliakesp. :  Merrp 
Wives  of  Windsor,  ii.  I. 

10.  Characterized  by  sen.se,  judgment,  or 
reason  ;  judii^ious,  reasonable  ;  in  accordance 
with  good  sense ;  as,  a  sensible  act»  ^nsibU 
language. 

*  B.  As  substantive  : 

1.  Sensation,  sonsibility. 

■'  MuHt  Deeds  remove 
The  sensible-  i.f  pain."        MtUon :  P.  h..  il.  Ma. 


b6il,  b^;  poftt.  j6Tirl;  cat,  5ell.  choms,  9liin.  bench;  go.  gem;  tbin.  this;  sin,  a?;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist,    ph  -  f 
-eSAn, -tian  =  sh^n,    -tion, -sion  =  shun ; -tion, -gion  =  zhun.   -cioua, -Uous, -sioua  -  shiis.    -We, -die,  &c  =  bgl,  d^ 
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2,  That  which  produces  sensation  ;  some- 
tbiug  perceptible,  a  matei-ial  substance. 

"  The  creation 
01  thlB  wide  sensible.'' 

More:  Scmg(^Sma,  L  U.  185. 

3.  That  which  possesses  sensibility ;  a  sen- 
sitive being. 

sensi'ble-horizoiit  5.    [Horizon.] 

sensible-note.  s. 

Musui:  A  leading-note  (q.  v.). 

sSn'-si-ble-ness,  5.    [Eng.  seiisible ;  -ness.] 

1.  Possibility  of  beiny  perceived  by  the 
seuses. 

2.  Perception,  apprehension,  appreciation. 

"The  semibleneis  of  an  acquieaceuce  in  the  bene- 
factor'a gooilnesa." — Barrow:  Sermons,  voL  ii.,  ser.  16. 

3.  Sensitiveness ;  keenness  of  feeling ;  pain- 
ful consciousness. 

"This  feeling  and  «CTMi6iene«,  and  sorrow  for  ain," 
-~Ba7nmo7td. 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  sensible ; 
sensibility  ;  capability  of  sensation, 

"The  aensibleneta  of  the  eye  renders  it  subject  to 
pain,  as  also  unflt  to  be  dreased  with  sharp  medica- 
ments. "Sharp, 

5.  Good  sense,  good  judgment ;  intelligence, 
reason. 

Sen'-si-bl;^,  adv.    lEng.  sensihQe);  -ly.] 

1.  In  a  sensible  manner ;  so  as  to  be  per- 
ceived by  the  senses ;  perceptibly  to  the 
senses. 

"Fetched  not  outher'brea.th  sensibly."— P.  Eolland: 
Plinie,  bk.  viL,  du  liL 

2.  So  as  to  be  perceived  by  the  mind  ;  ap- 
preciably, materially. 

*'  The  main  features  of  the  trade  have  not,  however, 
aensmy  tUtexe^"— Daily  Telegraph,  Aug.  18,  1885. 

3.  With  perception  either  of  body  or  mind ; 
sensibly,  feelingly. 

"'How  was  there  a  Costard  broken  in  a  shin?' 
'  I  will  tell  you  sensibly.'  " 

Shakesp.  :  Love's  Labour's  Lost,  iii.  I. 

4.  In  a  sensible  or  .iudicious  manner  ;  with 
good  sense ;  judiciously,  reasonably  :  as,  He 
spoke  most  sen&ihly, 

t  sen-sif '-er-OUS,    a.     [Lat.  sensus  =  sense, 
and /ero  =  to  bear.]    Producing  sensation. 

•  sen-sif -ic,  a.    [Lat.  sensus  =  sense,  and/acio 
=  to  make.]    Causing  or  producing  sensation. 

sens' -if  m,  <?.     [Eng.  sevM.e) ;  -ism.'] 

Metaph. :    The    same    as    Sensationalism 

(q.v.)- 

sens'-ist.  s.  &  a.     [Eng.  se7is(e);  -ist.] 

Metaph. :  The  same  as  Sensationalist  (q.  v.). 


Ben'-si-tive,  a.  &  s,     [Fr.  sensitif;  Low  Lat. 
seTisitiviLS  ;  Sp.,  Port.,  &  Ital.  sertsitivo.] 
A.  -^s  adjective: 
L  Ordinary  Langnage : 

1.  Having  sense  or  feeling,  or  the  capacity 
of  receiving  impressions  from  external  objects. 

2.  Having  feelings  easily  excited  or  keenly 
susceptible  of  external  impressions  ;  of  keen 
sensibility  ;  readily  and  acutely  atfected. 

"  Torpid  as  Spain  had  become,  there  was  still  one 
point  on  wlilch  she  was  exquisitively  tentUive,"— 
ilacaulay:  Utst.  Eng.,  cb.  xxiv. 

^3.  Serving  to  affect  the  senses;  sensible, 
inaterial. 

■  "  The  sensitive  faculty  may  have  a  sensitive  love  of 
tome  sensitive  objects,"— Fammond. 

4.  Pertaining  to  the  senses  or  to  sensation. 

"  What  are  called  tensitive  nerves  or  nerves  of  com- 
mon sensation."  —  Todd  &  Bourman :  Physiol.  Anat., 
ii.  55. 

II.  Technically : 

1.  Chem.  &  Phot.  :  Capable  of  undergoing 
change  by  exposure  to  light. 

2.  Phys. :  Easily  atfected  or  moved ;  indi- 
cating readily  slight  changes  of  condition  :  as, 
a  sensitive  balance  or  thermometer. 

•B.  As  subst. :  Something  that  feels;  a 
«en  solium. 

'■  The  seat  of  the  one  is  in  the  Intellectual  reasonable 
nature ;  Che  seat  of  the  other  is  in  the  tensitfoe." — 
Sharp  .  Sermons,  vol.  iv.,  ser,  8, 

sensitive-fern,  s. 

Bot. :  Onoclea  sensibUis.  Named  from  the 
sensibility  and  delicacy  of  the  frond. 

sensitive-flames,  s.  pi.  Flames  which 
quiver  and  are  sometimes  extinguished  when 
an  appropriate  musical  note  is  sounded. 

sensitive-plants,  s.  pL 

Bot. :  Mimosa  pnidica  and  M.  s&nsitiva,  which 


possess  a  vegetable  irritability,  causing  them 
to  shrink  from  the  touch.  If  the  fingers  be 
applied  to  one  of  them,  the  leaflets  of  the  bi- 
pinnate  leaf  overlap  one  another  from  below 
upwards  ;  if  greater  irritation  be  applied,  the 
secondary  petioles  bending  forward  approach 
one  anotlier,  and  if  the  irritation  be  still  in- 
creased, the  common  petiole  sinks  down  by 
bending  at  the  joint  uniting  it  with  the  stem. 
Dr.  Robert  Brown  mentions  that  plants  of  M. 
pudica  grow  abundantly  by  the  sides  of  the 
Panama  Railway  in  New  Granada,  and  that 
when  a  train  passes  they  fold  up  their  leaves. 
They  do  so  also  when  growing  by  a  roadside 
if  a  horseman  gallop  past.  Most  Mimosas  and 
some,  other  leguminous  plants  with  compound 
leaves  are  partially  sensitive  ;  so  are  various 
Oxalidaceas,  specially  Averrhoa  Bilimbi,  Ox- 
alis  sensitiva  and  0.  stricta.  Of  other  orders, 
Venus's  Flytrap,  Dioncea  muscipula,  is  sensi- 
tive, as  is,  to  a  less  extent,  Barbarea  vulgaris, 
the  Common  Barberry. 

sen'-si-tive-l^,   adv.     [Eng.    sensitive;  -ly.] 
In  a  sensitive  manner. 

•'  The  sensitive  faculty,  through  the  natnre  of  man's 
sense,  may  express  itself  more  sensitively  towards  an 
inferior  object  than  towards  God ;  this  ia  a  piece  of 
frailty.  "—Hammond. 

aen'-sx-tive-ness,  ».    [Eng.  sensitive;  -ness.] 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  sensitive 
or  easily  affected  by  external  objects  or  im- 
pressions. 

2.  The  quality  or  state  of  having  quick  and 
acute  sensibility  to  impressions  upon  the 
mind  and  feelings. 

3.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  easily 
afl'ected,  or  of  indicating  readily  slight  changes 
of  condition;  delicacy. 

"The  sensitiveness  of  the  carbon^  on  which  it  ia 
based,  was  discovered  by  aceidentwhile  experimenting 
with  it  for  the  telephone."— ScT-iftMer's  Magazine,  Nov., 
1878,  p.  98. 

Sen-si-tiv'-i-ty,  s,     [Eng.  sensitivie) ;  -ityJ] 
*  L  Ord.  Lang.  :   The  quality  or  state  of 

being  sensitive ;  sensitiveness. 
II.  Technically  ; 
1.  Chem.  &  Photog.  :  The  quality  of  being 

readily  affected  by  the  action  of  appropriate 


2.  Physiol. :  The  power  or  capability  of  sen- 
sation. 

"Sensitivity  may  be  potentially  present  in  these 
hydatids."— St  George  Mivart :  The  Cat,  ch.  xin.,  S  6. 

sen'~si-tize,  sen'-si-ti§e,  v.t.  [Eng.  sen- 
sitiive);  -ize.]  To  render  sensitive  or  capable 
of  being  readily  affected  by  the  action  of  ap- 
propriate agents. 

"  In  photoitraphy,  the  nae  of  sensitised  pai)er  pro- 
mises to  displace  the  gelatine  plates."  —  Standard, 
Dec.  31,  1885. 

sen'-si-tiz-er,  ».    [Eng.  sensitiz{e);  -er.] 

Photog. :  Any  substance  added  to  a  photo- 
graphic material  to  increase  or  alter  its  sen- 
sitiveness to  light. 

Sen-si-tom'-e-ter,  s.  [Eng.  sensit(ive);  o 
connect,,  and  meter.] 

Flwtog.  :  An  apparatus  for  testing  the  sen- 
sitiveness of  photographic  preparations.  One 
form  consists  of  a  screen,  divided  into  small 
squares  of  varying  opacity,  wliich  is  placed 
before  the  surface  to  be  tested,  and  the  whole 
exposed  to  a  standard  light  for  a  fixed  time. 
Each  square  of  the  screen  bears  a  number, 
and  the  higher  the  number  impressed  upon 
the  sensitive  surface,  the  more  sensitive  it  is. 

*  aen'-si-tdr-3?,  a.  [Eng.  sensit(ive);  -cry.] 
The  same  as  Sensoey  (q.v,). 

*sens'-ive,  a.  [Eng.  sens(e);  -ive.]  Pos- 
sessing sense  or  feeling  ;  sensitive. 

"Shall  sensive  things  be  so  senseless  as  to  resist 
ssTiBe'!"— Sidney  :  Arcadia,  bk,  L 

*sen'-s6r,  a.     [Eng.  sens(e);  -or.]    Sensory. 

Sen-sor'-i-al,  a.  [Eng.  sensory ;  -al.}  Of  or 
pertaining  to  the  sensoriuin  or  sensory. 

"By  agitating  the  sensorial  and  motorial  ether,  or 
by  beginning  a  enccession  of  perceptions." — Search: 
Light  of  Nature,  vol.  i.,  ch.  i.,  en.  iil. 

*  sensorial-motions,  s.  pi. 

Philos.  &  Physiol,  :  The  name  given  by 
Eiasmus  Darwin  to  the  changes  which  take 
place  in  the  sensorium  (q.v.),  as  during  the 
exert'ions  of  volition  or  the  sensations  of 
pleasure  and  pain.    (Zoonnmia,  i.  10.) 

"Darwin's  theory  is  substantially  the  same  as 
Hartley's:  for  'vibrations'  he  snbititates  ' sensoriaZ- 
motions' "—Q.  E.  Levies:  Hist.  Phiios.  led.  1830),  p.  a74. 


sen-sor'-i-iim,  s.   [Lat  sCTi5«s=sense(q.T.>3 

Philosophy  &  Physiology : 

*  1.  A  sensory  point  in  the  human  brain 
where  tlie  soul  was  supposed  to  be  situated, 
or  to  have  its  chief  seat.  Descartes  placed 
this  in  the  pineal  gland  (q.v.). 

*  2.  According  to  Erasmus  Darwin,  the 
medullary  part  of  the  brain,  spinal  marrow, 
organs  of  sense,  and  of  the  muscles,  and  tiiat 
spirit  of  animation  which  resides  throi,ighout 
the  body  without  being  cognizable  to  our 
senses,  except  by  its  effects.  (Zoonomia,  i.  10.) 

3.  The  brain  (q.v.). 

4.  A  sensational  centre  (q.v.). 

sen'-sor-^,  a.  &  s.    [Sensorium.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Pertaining  or  relating  to  the 
sensorium ;  sensorial. 

"  Vibrations  in  the  sensory  lieTvea."—BelsJuivt :  PhU, 
of  Human  Mind,  ch.  iii.,  S  &. 

B.  As  substantive ; 

1.  The  sensorium  (q.v.). 

"  Unable  to  convey  to  the  sensory  any  more  than 
an  oblique  glimpse  of  the  sovereign  Good." — Warbui^ 
ton:  Doctrine  of  Grace,  bk.  ii.,  ch.  ii. 

2.  One  of  the  organs  of  sense. 

"  The  blessed  organs  and  sensories  by  which  It  feels 
and  perceives  the  joys  of  the  world  to  come."— iSco«.* 
Christian  Life,  pt.  i.,  ch.  iv.,  §  4. 

sensory-nerve,  s. 

Anat. :  A  nerve  constituting  an  instrument 
of  sensation  as  distinguished  from  a  motor- 
nerve,  which  is  an  instrument  of  motion. 
The  sensory  terminal  organs  are  three  end- 
bulbs,  tactile  corpuscles,  and  Pacinian  bodies. 

sen'-SU-al,  *sen'-SU-all,  a.    [Late  Lat.  soti- 
sualis'='*iudovfed  with  feeling,  from  Lat.  se?t- 
sws=  sense  (q.v.);  Fr.  sensual;  Sp.  &  Port.  ^ 
sensual.  ] 

*1.  Belonging  to  the  predominance  of 
"sense,"  meaning  bodily  sensibility,  over  the 
faculties  of  the  soul ;  pertaining  to  or  affecting 
the  senses  or  bodily  organs  of  perception. 

"Hath  not  the  Son  Jesus  convinced  thy  sensual 
heart  by  sensual  arguments^  "-/iogers :  Naaman, 
the  Syrian,  p.  493. 

2.  Pertaining  to  or  concerning  the  body,  in 
distinction  to  the  soul;  carnal,  fleslily;  not 
spiritual,  not  intellectual. 

"  The  greatest  part  of  men  are  such  as  prefer  Uielr 
own  private  good  before  all  things,  even  that  good 
which  is  sensual  before  whatsoever  is  moat  divine."— 
Booker. 

3.  Pertaining  to  or  consisting  in  the  gratifi- 
cation of  sense,  or  the  indulgence  of  the  ap- 
petites or  passions ;  luxurious,  lewd,  volup- 
tuous. 

"  That  base  and  sensuul  life  which  leads 

To  want  and  sliame." 
Longfellow :  Coplas  de  Manrique.    (TranaJ 

4.  Devoted  to  sensuality  or  the  indulgence 
of  the  apjietites  or  passions  ;  voluptuous. 

"  Delights  like  these,  ye  sensual  and  profane, 
Ye  are  bid,  begg'd,  besouclit  to'entt:rtain." 

Cowper:  Progress  of  Error,  8&3. 

6.  Pertaining,  relating,  or  peculiar  to  sen- 
sualism, as  a  philosophic  doctrine. 

*  sensual-motion, ». 

Philos.  &  Physiol. :  An  expression  used  by 
Erasmus  Darwin  instead  of  idea,  which  he 
defines  as  "a  contraction  or  motion,  or  con- 
figuration of  the  fibres  which  constitute  the 
immediate  organ  of  sense."  {Zoonom.ia,  i.  27.) 

Sen'-su-al-igm,  s.     [Eng.  sensuxd;  -ism.] 
*1.  Ord.   Lang.:  The  quality  or   state    of 

being  sensual ;  sensuality. 
2.   Metaph. :  The  same  as  SKNaATioNALisM 

(q.v.). 

"  In  France  two  philo30i>hical  tendencies  oppwsad 
the  Sensualisyn  and  Mateiialism  which  reigned  at  the  . 
beginning  of  the  c&a.t\ir:y,"~Oeberu!eg :  Hist.  PKUoe. 
(Eng.  ed.J.  iL  3a7. 

sen'-SU-al-ist,  s.     [Eng.  sensual;  -Ut.] 

1.  One  who  is  sensual ;  one  who  is  devoted 
to  the  gratification  of  sense  or  the  indulgence 
of  the  appetites  or  passions;  one  who  piaces 
his  chief  happiness  in  carnal  pleasures. 
"  Nor  such  as  for  a  while  subsist 
'  Between  the  aot  and  Bunaualint." 

Cowper  :  Friendship. 

%  A  supporter  of  the  sensual  theory  in 
philosophy. 

*  sen-su-al-ist'-ic,  a.    \^xi%.  &e.nsiwXist ;  -<ftj 

1.  Sensual. 

2.  Supporting  or  holding  the  doctrine  of 
sensualism. 

"  Reaction  against  the  te-nsu,a\l»tic  schooL" — deft*" 
vieg:  JJist.  PhiLns.  (Jiiig.  ed.l,  ii.  fi.;9. 


f&te,  f^t,  taxe,  amidst,  what.  f^Jl,  father ;   we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there ;   pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine :   go,  pdtg 
or,  wore,  woU;  work,  who,  son;  mate,  cub,  ciire,  unite,  cur.  rule,  full;  try,  Syrian,    se,  oe  =  e;  ey  =  a;  <i.u  =  i£W« 


*1.  Originally  used  of  tht;  prerloiritnance  of 
sense  over  tlie  higher  powers,  b^it  without 
implying  the  heavy  censure  now  involved  in 
the  word ;  carnality,  worldliness. 

"IQod]  seeing  the  leTwuality  of  man  and  our  woful 
mstruBt,  1b  willing  to  allow  us  all  the  meaU3  of 
itreiigthening  our  souls  in  his  promise  by  such  aeale 
ttud  wituefises  a»  confirm  ii."—/iogerM:JfaatHan  the 
aj/rtan,  ]^  493. 

2.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  sensual  or 
devoted  to  the  gratification  of  sense  and  the 
indulgence  of  the  appetites  or  passions ;  free 
indulgence  in  carnal  or  sensual  pleasures. 

"Sobriety  is    sometimes  opposed    In   scripture  to 

fride,  and  other  disorders  of  the  mind.  And  soiiia- 
imes  it  13  opposed  to  senswaity."—Qilpin:  Bints  for 
-8mT7iom,  S  20. 

•  sea-s^-al-i-za'-tion,  s.  [Eng.  smsualiz(e)  ; 
-oiiffa,]  The  act  of  sensualizing ;  the  state  of 
being  wusaalized. 

8^n'-sa-al-izG,  v.t.  [Eng.  sensual ;  -ize.]  To 
make  or  ranasr  sensual;  to  degrade  into  sub- 
jection to  the  senses;  to  sink  to  love  of 
sensual  pleasures. 

"A  sensualized  soul  would  cany  such  appetites  with 
her  thither,  for  which  she  could  Qiid  no  suitable  ob- 
jects."—JVon-i*;  On  the  Beatitudes,  p.  165. 

S<Sn'-su-al-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  sensual;  -ly.]  In 
a  sensual  manner. 

"  For  there  is  a  sanctity  even  of  body  and  com- 
plexion, whii;h  the  sensually  minded  do  not  so  much 
as  dieam  oU'—More:  FhU.  Writ.  (Gen. Fret,  p.  viii.) 

S^n'-SU-al-ness,  s.  [Eng.  sensual;  -ness.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  sensual ;  sen- 
suality. 

t  sen'-STl-ism,  j.  [Eng.  sensu(aX);  -ism.]  The 
same  as  yENSATiONALiSM  (q.v.). 

t  sen'-SU-ist,  s.  &  a.  [Eng.  sensuXpX);  -ts«.] 
The  same  as  Sensationalist  (q.v.). 

•  sen-SU-6s'-i-ty,  s.  [Eng.  sensuous;  4ty.'\ 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  sensuous. 

•  sen'-su-ous,  a.     [Eng.  sens(e);  -uous.] 

1.  Pertaining  to  the  senses  or  sensible 
objects  ;  abounding  in  or  suggesting  sensible 
images. 

"  Being  less  suttle  and  fine,  but  more  simpis,  sensu- 
ous, &ud  passionate." — Milton:  Of  Education. 

2.  Readily  affected  through  the  senses ; 
alive  to  the  pleasm-es  to  be  received  through 
the  senses. 

•  sen'-SU-OUS-l^,  adv.  [Eng.  sensuous  ;  -ly.'] 
In  a  sensuous  manner. 

•  sen'-  su  -  OUS  -  ness,  s.  [Eng.  sensiLous ; 
'ness.'\    The  quality  or  state  of  being  sensuous. 

sent,  pi'et.  &  pa.  par.    [Send,  v.} 


'sent. 


[Scent.] 


8eilt'-en9e,  s.     [Fr.,  from  Lat.  sententia  =  a 
way  of  thinking,   sentiment,   opinion,  from 
setrUiens,  pr.  par.  of  sentio  =  to  feel,  to  think  ; 
Sp.  sentencia;  Ital.  sentemia,  seiUenza.) 
L  OrdiTia-ry  Language : 

*  1,  An  expressed  or  pronounced  opinion  ; 
decision,  judgment. 

•*  My  sentence  is  for  open  war."    Milton :  P.  L.,  ii.  61. 

2.  In  the  same  sense  as  II.  2. 

"  Eeceive  the  sentence  of  the  Jaw,  for  sins 
Such  aa  by  God's  book  are  adjudged  to  death." 

Shakesp. :  2  Benry  VI.,  ii  3. 

3.  A  decision  or  judgment  given  or  passed, 
ecpecially  one  of  an  unfavourable  nature. 

"Let  him  set  out  some  of  Luther's  works,  that  by 
them  we  miiy  pass  sentence  upon  his  doctrines." — 
AtterbuT-y. 

*4.  A  maxim,  an  axiom,  a  proverb,  a  saw. 

"A  sentence  may  be  defined  a  moral  insti-uctinn 
•onched  in  a  few  words." — Broome  :  Bates  on  Odyssey. 

*  5.  Meaning,  sense,  significance. 

"  The  discourse  itself,  voluble  enough  and  full  of 
tanteiWi."—AIilton. 

6.  In  the  same  sense  as  XL  1. 

II.  Technically : 

1,  Gram. :  A  period ;  a  number  of  words 
forming  a  complete  statement  or  utterance 
of  thought,  and  followed  by  a  full  stop.  Sen- 
tences are  simple,  complex,  or  compound.  A 
simple  sentence  consists  of  only  one  subject 
and  one  predicate,  as,  "I  write."  A  complex 
eenfeence  is  one  which  contains  a  principal 
sentence  together  with  one  or  more  clauses  or 
dependent  sentences :  as,  "  The  house,  in 
v'lich  the  event  happened,  is  taken  down." 
A  opmiiound  sentence  is  one  which  consists 
of  two  or  more  coordinate  sentences  linked 


sensuality— sentimentalize 

together  by  a  conjunction,  as,    "He  conld 
■write,  but  he  could  not  draw." 

"  A  sentence  is  an  assemblage  of  words  expressed  in 
proper  form,  and  ranged  in  proper  order,  and  con- 
curring to  make  a  complete  eeiise.  —Lowth :  Introd.  to 
Bnglvsh  Orammar. 

2.  Law:  A  definite  judgment  pronounced  by 
a  court  or  judge  upon  a  criminal ;  a  judicial 
decision  publicly  and  officially  pronounced  in 
a  criminal  prosecution.  Technically,  sen- 
tence is  confined  to  decisions  pronounced 
against  persons  convicted  of  crime  ;  the  deci- 
sion in  a  civil  case  is  called  a  judgment. 

sent'-en9e,  v.t.    [Sentence,  s.] 

1.  To  pass  or  pronounce  judgment  or  sen- 
tence on  ;  to  doom  to  punishment  or  penalty. 
"Came  the  mild  judge  and  interceaaor  both 
To  Hsntunce  man."  Milton:  P.  L.,  x,  97. 

*  2.  To  pronounce  as  judgment ;  to  decree  ; 
to  utter  or  give  out  as  a  decision. 

"  Let  thflm  .  .  .  enforce  the  present  execution 
Of  wliat  we  chauce  to  sentence." 

Shakesp. :  Coriolantcs.  lii.  S. 

*  3.  To  express  in  a  sententious,  energetic 
manner. 

"  Let  me  hear  one  wise  man  sentence  it,  rather  than 
twenty  fools,  garrulous  iu  their  lengthened  tale."— 
reltham:  Resoloes,  i.  93, 

Sent'-en9-er,  s.  (Eng.  sentenc(e);  -er.]  One 
who  pronounces  a  sentence. 

*  sen-ten'-tial  (ti  as  sh),  a.  [Eng.  sen- 
tenc(e) ;  -icd.] 

1.  Comprising  sentences. 

2.  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  sentence  or  sen- 
tences :  as,  a  sentential  pause. 

*  een-ten'-tial-l^  (ti  as  sh),  adv.  [Eng. 
sentential;  -ly.]  In  a  sentential  manner;  by 
means  of  a  sentence  or  sentences;  judicially. 

"  Sententiaily  deprived  him  of  his  kingdom." — 
B^tylin :  Bisl.  Reformation^  L  22. 

*  seii-ten-ti-ar'-i-an,  *  sen-ten'-ti-a-rj?^ 
(ti  as  shi),  s.  [Low"  Lat.  sententiarius.] '  One 
who  read  lectures  or  commented  on  the  Liber 
Sententiarum,  or  Book  of  Sentent:es,  of  Peter 
Lombard,  a  school  divine  of  the  twelfth  cen- 
tury, called  the  Master  of  Sentent^es.  It  con- 
sisted of  arranged  extracts  from  St.  Augustine 
and  others  of  tjie  Fathers  on  points  of  Chris- 
tian doctrine,  with  objections  and  replies,  also 
taken  from  wi-iters  of  repute. 

*  sen-ten-ti-6s'-i-ty  (ti  as  shi),  s.  [Eng. 
sententious;  -ity.]  The  quality  or  state  of 
being  sententious  ;  senteiitiousness. 

"  The  extemi>orary  sent^niiosify  of  common  con- 
ceits."— Browne:  Vulgar  Brrours,  bk,  i.,  ch.  vi, 

sen  -  ten'- tious,  a.  [Fr.  sentendenx^  from 
Lat.  sententiosus,  from  sententia  —  a  sentence 
(q.v.).] 

I.  Abounding  with  sentences,  axioms,  and 
maxims  ;  terse,  pithy ;  sliort  and  energetic  ; 
rich  injudicious  observations. 

"The  style  is  clear  and  stmug,  shortand  sententious, 
abomidiug  with  antitheses,  elegant  turue,  and  manly 
strokes  oi-wit."—iVaterland  :  iVorks,  iv,  263. 

*  2.  Comprising  sentences;  sentential. 

"Instead  of  sententious  marks  to  think  of  verbal, 
such  as  the  Chinese  still  retain." — Brew:  Cusmo. 
Sacra. 

Sen-ten'-tious-l^,  adv.  [Eng.  sententious; 
-ly.]  In  a  sententious  or  pithy  manner ; 
pithily,  tersely  ;  with  striking  brevity. 

"They  describe  her  [FaineJ  in  part  finely  and  ele- 
gantly, and  in  pait gravely  and  sententiously. '—Bacon : 
Fragment  of  Essay  on  Fame. 

sen-ten'-tious-ness,  s.  [Eng.  sententiom  ; 
-ness.]  The  quality  or  stnte  of  being  senten- 
tious ;  pithiness  or  terseness  of  sentences ; 
brevity  of  expression  combined  with  energy 
or  strength. 

"  I  am  confident  the  Medea  is  none  of  his ;  though  I 
esteem  it  for  the  giavity  and  lententwusness  of  it."— 
Dryden :  Of  Dramatic  Poesie, 

*  sen-ter-y,  s.    [Sentry.] 

*  Sent'-eur  (e  long),  s.  [Fr.,  from  sentir  = 
to  perceive.]    Scent,  odour. 

"  Pleasant  tenteurs  and  odours." — Holland.    ( Webster.) 

*  sen-ti-c6'-sse,  s.  pi.  [Fem.  pi.  of  Lat.  setiti- 
cosus  =  full  of  thorns,  thorny,  briery.] 

Bot.  :  The  thirty-fifth  order  in  Linnceus's 
Natural  System.  It  consists  of  the  modern 
Ro-sacepe  (q.v.). 

*  sen'-ti-enpe,  *  8en'-ti-en-9y  (ti  as  shi),  s. 

[Eng.  sentLen(t);  -ce,  -cy.]  The  qnnlity  or 
state  of  being  sentient ;  the  faculty  of  percep- 
tion ;  feeling. 
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sen'-ti-ent  (ti  as  shi),  a.&,s.    [Lat.  s&TUiens, 
pr.  par.  of  se?Uio  =  to  feel,  to  perceive  by  the 
senses.  ] 
A,  As  adjective : 

1.  Ord.Lang.:  Capable  of  perceiving  by  the 
senses  ;  having  the  faculty  of  perception. 

"  To  have  any  sentient,  cuiiscioas,  or  intellectual 
nature  presiding  over  ^V-Ciuiworlh:  IntelL  S&atem, 
bk.  i.,  ch.  11. 

2.  Physiol:  Specially  adapted  for  feeling: 
as,  the  sentient  nerves. 

*  B,  As  subst.  :  One  who  has  the  f&culty  of 
perception ;  a  sentient  being. 

■'  If  the  sentient  be  carried  pas&ibus  csquis  with  the 
body,  wlioae  motion  it  would  obiwirve,"~aian»af  .' 
Scepsis  Scientifica.,  ch.  ix. 

8en'-ti-ent-l3^  (ti  as  shi),  adv.  [Eng.  senr 
tient ;  -ly.]  In  a  sentient  manner;  with 
perception. 

sent-i-ment,   *  sentement,  s.    [O.  Fr. 

seatement   (Fr.    sentiment),    from    Low    Lat. 
sentimentum,  from  Lat.   sentio  =  to  feel;  Sp. 
seiitimiento ;  Port.  &  Ital.  seTUimerUo.] 
I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  A  feeling  towards  or  respecting  sonv 
person  or  being ;  a  particular  disposition  d^ 
mind  as  regards  some  person  or  thing ;  m 
thought  prompted  by  passion  or  feeling. 

"  He  waa  destitute  alike  of  the  sentiment  of  grati- 
tude and  of  the  sentiment  of  revenge."— J/acauZo^f 
B'mt.  Eng.,  ch,  xxL 

2.  Tendency  to  be  moved  or  influenced  by 
feehng;  susceptibility  of  emotion  ;  sensibility. 

"  1  am  apt  to  suspect .  .  .  that  reason  and  sonti- 
ment  coiiuur  in  almoat  all  moml  determinations  and 
conclusioiis,"— /TuTTie."  Principles  of  Morals,  5  L 

3.  Thought,  opinion,  view,  notion ;  the 
judgment  or  decision  of  the  mind  formed  by 
reasoning  or  deliberation. 

'■  In  the  sentiments  of  both  cla:?sea  there  is  some- 
thing to  approve."— jl/ucauiai/ ;  Bist.  Eng..  eh.  i. 

4.  The  sense,  thought,  or  inner  signification 
contained  in  words,  as  distinct  from  the 
words  themselves. 

5.  A  sentence  or  passage  considered  as  the 
expressiuii  of  a  thought ;  a  thought  expressed 
iu  striking  language;  a  maxim,  a  saying;  a 
sentence  expressive  of  a  wish ;  a  toast :  as. 
The  sentiment  is  good,  thouyh  the  language  is 
coarse. 

II.  Technically : 

1,  Art:  The  leading  idea  which  has  govenied 
the  general  conception  of  a  work  of  art,  or 
which  makes  itself  visible  to  the  eye  and 
miiiJ  of  the  spectator  through  the  work  ot  an 
artist. 

2.  Phrenol.  :  A  term  used  by  Spurzheim  to 
distinguish  those  allective  faculties  which  not 
only  produce  a  desire  to  act,  but  are  combined 
witli  some  other  emotion  or  affection  which  is> 

■     not  a  mere  propensity. 

sent-i-ment'-al,  u.  [Fr. ;  Sp.  sentimental ; 
Ital.  sentimentale.] 

*  1.  Having  or  cout-aining  sentiment ; 
abounding  with  sentiments  or  refiections ; 
sententious ;  didactic. 

"  Each  moral  sentiinentat  stroke, 
Wheie  not  the  nlmi  acter,  but  poet  spoke." 

Whitei'cad  :  I'rol.  to  Itoman  Father. 

2.  Liable  to  be  moved  or  swayed  by  senti- 
ment ;  given  to  sentiment  or  sensibility ; 
affecting  sentiment  or  sensibility  ;  artificially 
or  afl'ectedly  tender. 

3.  Exciting  sensibility  ;  appealing  to  senti- 
ment or  feeling  rather  than  to  reason. 

"  Perhaps  there  is  no  less  danger  in  works  called 
sentimental." — Knox  :  Essay  171. 

sent-i-ment-al-i^m,  s.  [Eng.  sentimental; 
-ism. J  The  quality  or  state  of  being  senti- 
mental;  excess  of  sensibility;  adentation  of 
sentiment  or  sensibility  ;  sentimeniality. 

"  And  sen  you,  mix'd  with  western  sentimentalism. 
Borne  samples  of  the  Quest  Orientalism." 

Byron :  Beppo,  li. 

sent-i-ment'-al-ist,  s.  [Eng.  sentimental; 
-ist.]  One  given  to  sentimentalism  ;  one  who 
aft'ects  sentiment  or  sensibility. 

Sent-i-men-tSrl'-i-ty,  s.  [Eng.  sentimental ; 
-ity.]  Alfectation  uf  sentiment  or  sensibility  ; 
sentimentalism. 

"  UiB  dislike  of  priestly  sentimentalities  Is  no  an- 
achronlBUi."— C  A'i/iffsZt!^.-  Saint's  Tragedy.    (lutrud.) 

Sent-i-ment'-al-ize,  v.i.  [Eng.  sentimental ; 
-ize.]  To  alTect  sentiment  or  seusilnliLy  ;  to 
play  the  sentimentaln^t. 

"  He  wanted  to  be  quiet  and  sentim^itahze."~Bin^ 
ley :  Twn  Years  Ago,  ch.  iii. 


tMHl,  boj^ ;  poiit,  j6<^l ;  cat,  9ell,  chorus,  9hin,  hen^h ;  go,  gem ;  thin,  this ;  sin,  a^ ;  expect,  Xenophon,  e^^ist.    -ing. 
-eliui,  -tian  =  shan.   -tion,  -sion  =  shun ;  -(ion,  ~§ion  =  zhun.    -dons,  -tions,  -sions  =  shils.    -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  h^l,  deL 
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•ent-i-raent'-al-lf ,  adv.  [Eng.  sentimentnl  ; 
•ly.}    In  a  sentimental  manner. 

*  sen-tine,  «.  [Lat.  sentina=Sk  sink.]  A 
place  into  which  dirt,  dregs,  Ac.,  are  thrown  ; 
a  sink. 


Ben'-tin-el,  *sen-tm-ell,  *  oen-ton-ell,  e. 

[Fr.  sentindle.  from  Ital.  sentitieUa,  u  word  of 
doubtful  origin  ;  Sp.  centinela.] 

1.  One  who  keeps  watch  or  guard  to  pre- 
Tcnt  surprise  ;  specif,  a  soldier  posted  to 
watch  or  guard  an  army,  camp,  or  other  place 
from  surprise  ;  a  sentry. 

"  The  sentinels  who  paced  the  r&mparta  announced 
that  tho  vanguivrd  of  the  hostile  army  vra»  in  sijfht." — 
Maoaulaj/ :  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xiL 

S  Many  birds  and  some  mammals  post 
sentinels  to  warn  them  of  danger.  In  the 
case  of  seals  females  are  sentinels.  {Darwin : 
Descent  of  Man,  pt  i.,  ch.  iv.) 

*  2.  The  watch,  guard,  or  duty  of  a  sentinel ; 
sentry. 

**  ConnseLlon  are  not  commonlT'  bo  nnited,  but  thnt 
one  counssllor  keepeth  tentineil  over  another,  bo  that 
If  anj  do  oounsel  out  of  faction  oc  pTivn.te  ends,  it 
commonly  comes  to  the  king'i  ear," — Bacon, :  Essays. 

IT  Also  used  adjectivally  =  guarding,  guar- 
dian. 

"  The  sentinel  etan  Bet  their  watch  in  the  sky." 

CamjAeU :  Soldier's  Oraam 

sentinel-crab,  s. 

Zool. :  Podophthalmus  vigil,  two  to  four 
Inches  long,  from  the  Indian  Ocean.  The 
eyes  are  set  on  long  footstalks,  whicli,  when 
the  animal  is  alarmed,  are  erected  ao  as  to 
command  an  extensive  view. 

*  S^n'-tin-el,  v.t.     [Sentinel,  «.] 
1.  To  watch  over,  as  a  sentinel. 

"HountalDB,  that  like  gianta  atand. 
To  sentind  each  an  ted  laud." 

Scott :  /yodp  of  the  Lake.  L  M. 

t.  To  furnish  with  a  sentinel  or  sentinels  ; 
to  place  under  the  guard  of  a  sentinel  or  sen- 
tinels. 

•&»'-tr^,  *  sen-ter-y,  *  aen-trie,  n.    [A 

corrupt,  of  sentinel  (q.v.).] 

1.  A  soldier  posted  on  guard  ;  a  scntineL 

"  It  had  only  to  furuiah  two  smtrics  for  the  maga- 
xlne  In  two-hour  te\.ieU."—DaUg  Tel^raph,  SepL  H, 
UK. 

2.  The  duty  of  a  aentinel ;  guard,  watch. 

"Aa  aoou  a^  ha  went  on  sentm  at  midnight  hs 
thoueht  he  henrd  footstepa  and  ■9o\(xa.''~Dailf  T^m- 
frmph.  Sept  14.  ISeS. 

*  3.  A  prop,  a  support. 

"Pleasure  ia  but  like  sentries,  or  wooden  framos, 
ast  under  archea,  till  they  be  strong  by  tbeir  own 
weight  and  consolidation  to  stand  alon^'-^artmff 
Tayior:  Apples  of  Sottotn^ 

sentry-box,  *.  A  small  shed  to  cover  a 
sentry  on  his  post  and  shelter  him  from  the 
weather. 

B&i'-T^,  sen'-Tie,  «.    [Fr.  K»eW  =the  genuB 
Sinapis.] 

Bot.  :  SiTVipis  nigra,  S.  (dba,  and  S.  arvemsis. 
(Britttn  £  Holland.) 

S&iZ'-a  (Z  as  tz),  prep.     [ItaL] 

UvMc:  Without:  Ba,Kmaaccompagname7Uo, 
without  accompaniment ;  semabasn,  without 
the  basses  ;  senza  sordini,  without  the  dampeiB 
in  iiianoforte  playing;  senza  soi-dino,  without 
the  mute  of  a  violin  ;  senza  stronienti,  without 
instruments  ;  sema  tempo,  without  time,  in  no 
deflnite  or  exactly  marked  time. 

•ep'-a-hi,  rf.    [Sepoy.] 

M'-p^  '•  [^-  tipcU*,  A'om  Ifod.  Lat.  $epalum.] 

Bot. :  The  ae^menti,  divisions,  or  leaves  of 
a  calyx  (q.T.)-  First  uaed  by  Necker,  revived 
by  De  CandoUe,  and 
DOW  universally  ac- 
cepted. If  tljeie  is 
but  one  sepal,  i.e., 
If  the  sepals  hare 
adhered  by  their 
aides,  the  calyx  is 
said  to  I  e  monose- 
paloiis  orgamnsepa- 
lous,  jf  two,  disepa- 
lous,  if  three,  trise- 
palons,  if  four,  te- 
trtsepalous,  but  the 
three  last  terms  are 
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s.  SepaU 


rare.  Sepals  are  modified  leaves  with  netted 
veins  like  the  original  leaf  if  the  plant  be  an 
exogen,  and  with  parallel  veins  if  it  be  an 
endogen. 


sep'-al-ine,  a.     [Eng.  sepal;  -ine.] 
Bot. :  Of  or  belonging  to  a  sepal. 

Se-pal'-o-dy,  s.     [Eng.  sepal,  and  Gr.  etfio? 
(eidos)  =  form.] 
Bot. :  The  reversion  of  petals  into  sepals. 

Sep'-al-oid,  a.  [Eng.  sepal ;  -oid.  ]  Like  a 
sepal ;  used  specif,  when  there  is  a  single 
floral  envelope  and  it  is  green,  as  in  Ulraus 
and  Rumex. 

Sep'-al-oiis,  a.  [Eng.  sepal;  -ous.]  Relating 
to  of  having  sepals. 

sep-a-ra-bll'-i-ty,  s.  [Eng.  separable ;  -ity.] 
The'quality  or  state  of  being  separable ;  divisi- 
bility, separableness. 

"Aa  real  &  diviaibillty  and  separability  of  the  parts 
as  in  a  body."— ifore.'  Antidote  against  Atheism,  pt.  i, 
ch.  X. 

Sep'-  a  -  ra  -  ble,  a .  [Lat.  separabilis,  from 
separo  =  to  separate  (q.v.) ;  Fr.  s6pardble ;  Sp. 
separable;  lta.1.  separabile.] 

1.  Capable  of  being  separated  or  rent ;  ad- 
mitting of  separation  of  its  parts  ;  divisible. 

"Where  the  substance  is  separate  or  separable." — 
Watarland  :  Works,  iv.  53, 

2.  Capable  of  being  disjoined  or  disunited. 
(Followed  hy  from,.) 

"Expansion  and  duration  .  .  .  are  both  considered 
by  us  as  having  parts,  yet  their  parts  ar«  not  separ- 
able on^from  another." — Locke. 

*  Sep'-at-ra-ble-ness,  *.  [Eng.  separdbh ; 
-Ttess.]*The  quality  or  state  of  being  separable  ; 
separability. 

"  By  tho  separableness  at  such  Bubatancsa  from  some 
g*m»."—Bo]/le:  }Vorks,  Hi,  5i2. 

*  sep'-a-ra-bl^,  adv.  [Eng.  separab(le);  -ly.] 
In  a  separable  manner. 

sep'-a-rate,  v.t.  it  i.   [Lat  separatus,  pa.  par. 
of  separo  =  to  separate  :  se-  =  apart,  and  paro 
—to  provide ;  Fr.  separer  ;  Sp.  &,  Fort,  separar;, 
Ital.  separare.] 
A.  Transitive : 

1.  To  disunite,  to  disjoin  ;  to  break  up  into 
separate  and  distinct  parts  ;  to  part  things 
•ithei-  naturally  or  artificially  joined  ;  to  sever. 

"  Prom  ths  fine  gold  I  separata  the  alloy." 

Dryden :  Art  of  Peetr/f. 

2.  To  set  apart  from  a  number,  "as  for  a  par- 
ticular service  or  office. 


3.  To  withdraw  (with  a  reflexive  prcmouri). 

"Separata  thyself  from  me."— Geneats  xiii.  9. 

4,  To  part ;  to  make  a  space  or  interval  be- 
tween ;  to  lie  or  come  between. 

"  During  the  ten  centuries  which  separated  the 
reign  oE  CiiarlemagnQ  from  the  reign  of  Mapolaou." — 
ifacaiUay :  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  ii. 

B.  Intransitive : 

1.  To  part ;  to  be  disunited  or  disjoined  ;  to 
become  disconnected  ;  to  withdraw  From  each 
otlier  ;  to  break  up  into  parts. 

"  Wlien  there  was  not  room  enough  for  their  harda 
to  feed,  they  by  consent  separated,  and  eulargad  their 
past  u  r  e. " — i  oc*«. 

2.  To  ekave,  to  open,  to  come  apart. 

sep'-a-rate,  a.  &  ».    [Separate,  v.] 
A.  As  adjective : 

1.  Divided  from  the  rest ;  disjoined,  dis- 
united, disconnected.  (Used  of  things  which 
have  been  united  or  connected.) 

"'Tware  bard  to  conceive  an  eternal  watch,  whoas 

fdeces  were  never  separate  one  fnjm  another,  nor  evtr 
D  any  other  form." — Burnet :  Theory  of  the  Earth. 

2.  Unconnected;  not  united;  distinct.  (Uied 
of  things  which  have  never  been  united  or 
connected.) 

"  Separate  from  aiu3ien."—Habrevs  vii.  K. 

^  Used  in  Botany,  to  denote  absenot  of 
cohesion  between  parts. 

3.  Alone  ;  without  company. 

"  He  aought  them  both,  but  wished  hl»  hap  might  find 
Eva  separate."  MUton  :  P  L.,  ir.  411 

*  i.  Secret,  secluded. 

"  In  a  secret  vale  the  Trojan  seas 
A  separate  grove."    Dryden  :   Virgil ;  jSneid  vi.  U3. 

*  5.  Disunited  from  the  body  ;  incorporeal. 

"The  soul,  or  any  *e/)/ira<e spirit,  will  have  but  little 
Adrautage  by  thinking."— j[.of/.-o. 

*  B-  jIs  subst. :  A  separatist.    {Gauden.) 

separate-estate,  s.  The  property  of  a 
married  woman  which  she  holds  independently 
of  her  husband's  control  or  interference. 

separate-maintenance,  s.  A  provision 
made  by  a  husband  for  the  support  of  his 


wife  when  they  have  come  to  an  arrangement 
to  live  apart. 

sep'-a-rate-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  separate) ;  -ly-] 
In  a"  separate  or  disconnected  state  ;  apart, 
distinctly,  singly. 

"  Trading  separately  upon  their  own  ntocks.' — 
Smith:   Wealth  qf  Ifations.  ok.  v.,  ch.  i. 

Sep'-a-rate-ness,  s.  [Eng.  separate;  -neae.] 
The  'quality  or  state  of  being  separate. 

*  Sep-a-rat'-ic-al,  a.  [Eng.  separat(e) ;  -ieai.) 
Pertaining  to  separation  in  religion  ;  schis-' 
matical. 

sep'-a-rat-ing,  pr.  par.  or  a.    [Separate,  v.] 

separating  -  sieve,  s.  A  compuund 
sieve  used  in  powder-mills  for  sorting  tha 
grains  according  to  their  different  sizes. 

separating-weir,  s.  A  weir  of  masonry 
so  contrived  as  to  allow  the  waters  to  flow 
away  during  floods,  but  having  an  intercept- 
ing channel  along  the  face  of  the  weir  to 
collect  the  water  in,  medium  stages. 

sep-a-ra'-tion,  s.     [Fr.,  from  Lat.  separxif 
tlonem,  accus.  of  separatio,  from  separatus,  pa. 
par.  of  separo  =  to  separate  (q.v.) ;  Sp.  separa- 
don;  Ital.  separazione.] 
L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  The  act  of  separating,  disjoining,  or  dis- 
connecting ;  the  disjunction  or  disconnection 
of  parts. 

2.  The  state  of  being  separated ;  the  act  of 
separating  or  going  apart  from  each  other. 

"  But  their  whole  sagacity  is  lost  upon  separation, 
and  a  single  bee  or  ant  aeema  destitute  of  every  deeree 
of  industry."— CoMsmi/A;  The  Bee. 

*  3.  The  operation  of  disuniting  or  decom- 
posing substances  ;  chemical  analysis. 

"  A  fifteenth  part  of  silver,  incorporato  with  gold, 
will  not  be  recovered  by  any  matter  of  separation, 
unless  you  put  a  greater  quantity  of  silvei',  which  is 
tlie  last  refuge  in  separation.' —Bacon. 

i.  The  repeal  of  a  union  between  two  or 
more  countries. 

"  If  he  could  not  convert,  as  it  is  now  plain  that  hd 
has  not  converted,  the  urban  electorate  to  the  Sepsi- 
ration  policy."— Z»rtif&  Telegraph,  July  6, 1886. 

5.  The  disunion  of  married  persons  ;  cessa- 
tion of  conjugal  cohabitation  of  man  and 
wife  ;  divorce.     {_%] 

"  Did  you  not  hear 
A  bnzzint!  of  a  se/mrufion 
Between  the  king  ami  Catherine?' 

Shakesp.  :  Jlenry  VIII.  IL  1. 

*  II.  Music :  An  old  name  for  a  grace  or 
passing  note  "not  reckoned  in  the  niejisure  or 
time,  put  between  two  real  notes  rising  a 
tliird,  and  only  designed  to  give  a  variety  to 
the  melody." 

^  Judicial  separation : 

Law :  The  separation  of  a  husband  and  wifa 
voluntarily  or  by  decree  of  court.  A  dcLree  of 
judicial  sep:iratinn  may  be  obtained  by  either 
party  on  the  ground  of  adultery,  cruelty,  or 
desertion  without  cause  for  two  years  und 
upwards.  Not  being  divorced,  the  parties 
cannot  marry  again.  The  terms  of  a  decree 
of  judicial  separation  are  determined  by  tha 
judge  according  to  the  merits  of  eacli  casa. 
A  separation  order  can  be  granted  by  a  magis- 
trate on  proof  of  ciuelly,  and  ho  has  also 
power  to  order  the  hubband  to  allow  his  wifo  a 
certain  sum  for  her  support.  The  laws  of  tha 
several  states  confer  on  a  married  woman,  wlio 
for  good  cause  is  living  apart  from  her  husband, 
the  right  to  enter  into  contracts,  to  maintain 
actions,  and  otherwise  to  act  in  business  aa  a 
single  woman. 

"The  suit  for  a.  JiidictaZ  separation  ia  also  a  causa 
thoroughly  iiiatrimonial.  For  if  it  becoiaes  impropar 
that  the  parties  should  lire  together;  as  chruugh  L 


tolerable  cruelty,  a  perpetual  diseftse,  and  tha  lik.% 
the  law  allowa  the  remidy  of  d.  judicial  separa^ott." — 
Mlackstone:  Comment.,  bk.  iii.,  ch.  4. 


sep-a-ra'-tion-ist, «.  &  a.   [Eng.  separation  ; 

-ts(.] 

A.  As  subst. :  One  who  advocates  separa- 
tion, or  the  dissolution  of  the  union  between 
two  countries  ;  a  separatist. 

"According  to  the  latest  returns  the  Unionists  bad 
carried  two  hundred  aud  seven  seats  and  the  Sepa- 
ra'ioiiists  one  hundred  aud  Qva."— Daily  T^igrauh, 
July  6,  188G. 

B.  As  adj.:  Pertaining  or  relating  to  sepa- 
ration, or  separationists. 

sep'-a-rat-i§m,  s.     [Eng.  separative);    -vim.'l 

The  quality  or  state  of  being  a  sejiaratiat. ;  tho 

opinions,  principles,  or  practice  of  separati.sts. 

"  If  the  thirty  could  be  raised  to  one  hundre<l,  it  is 

probable  that  Separatism,  would  be  dropped." — Chu.-^ah 

Timet,  June  26, 1886. 


f&te.  lat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father ;  we,  weJ,  ^iwfe,  camel,  her,  there ;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir.  marJne ;  go,  pot, 
ox,  wore,  wol^  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  r4le,  f5ill;  try,  Syrian,    se,  Ge  =  e;  ey  =  a;  qu  =  kw. 


fo/ 
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SSp'-^-rat-ist,  s.  &  a.     [Eng.  separatee):  -isU] 

A*  As  substantive : 

L  Ord.  La)ig.  :  Une  who  witlitlrawa  or 
separates  himself;  specifically,  one  who  with- 
draws or  secedes  from  a  church  or  sect  to 
which  he  has  belonged  ;  a  seceder,  a  schis- 
matic, a  sectary. 

"Tbe  separatists  appenr,  however,  to  hKve  been 
treated  with  more  Acuity  during  the  year  1G86  thau 
during  the  year  1G83."— J/acautoj/ ;  ffUt.  Sng.,  ch.  vii. 

IL  Technically : 

1.  Eccles.  i  Church  Hist.  :  Asmall  sect  calling 
themselves  Separatists  or  Protestant  Separa- 
tists, and  lioldiug  aloof  from  the  Church  of 
England,  "believing  it  not  sufficiently  to  main- 
tain its  Protestant  character. 

2.  Eng.  Hist.  (PL):  A  name  applied  by  their 
opponents  to  those  who,  in  1885,  followed  Mr. 
Gladstone  in  wishing  to  concede  to  Ireland  a 
separate  parliament  and  executive  for  the 
manay;ement  of  Irish,  as  distinguished  from 
Imperial  affairs.  When  the  Bill  was  defeated, 
Mr.  Gladstone  appealed  to  the  country,  and 
was  again  defeated  at  the  polls.  Those  using 
the  name  Separatist  beliered  that  Mr.  Glad- 
stone's bill,  if  passed  into  law,  would  sooner 
or  later  lend  to  the  total  separation  of  Ireland 
&om  the  British  Empire. 

"  The  Separatists  know  now  aud  henceforth  that 
they  have  nothing  to  expect  either  from  the  Radicnl 
or  the  Whig  section  of  th«  Liberal  pmrtj." — Dailj/ 
Telegraph,  tiept.  9,  1S85. 

B.  As  adj. :  Advocating  separation  or  repeal 
of  a  union  ;  separationist. 

"In  respect  of  those  seata  for  which  a  S^aaratist 
candidate  hiui  been  kUowiiI  to  walk  orsr.  —Daily 
Telegraph,  July  6, 1886. 

•  sep-a-ra-tist'-io,  o.  [Eng.  separatist;  -ic] 
Relating  to  or  characterised  by  separation ; 
schismatical. 

•aep'-a-rat-ire,  a.  [Eng,  s«parcU(e) ;  -ive.] 
Tending  to  separate  ;  promoting  separation. 

"The  s^aratim  virtue  o(  extreme  cold."— Bogle : 
Werhs,  L  4«1. 

Sep'-a-rat-dr,  s,  [Lat.,  from  aeparatus,  pa. 
par.  of  separo  =  to  separate  (q.v.).] 

I.  Ord.  Lang.  :  One  who  or  that  which 
separates,  divides,  or  disconnects  ;  a  divider  ; 
specifically,  a  machine  for  thrashing  grain  in 
the  straw  ;  a  machine  for  clearing  grain  from 
dust,  seeds,  and  chaffl 

IL  Technically: 

1.  Chem. :  A  vessel  of  globular  or  spindle 
shape,  having  a  narrow  mouth,  closed  by  a  stop- 
per, and  terminating  in  a  downwardly  taper- 
ing [tipe,  frequently  provided  with  a  valve. 
It  is  used  for  separating  chemical  mixtui-es. 

2.  Metallurgy : 

(1)  A  large  pan  set  below  the  amalgamating 
pan  in  a  mill.     [Settler,  Silver-mill.] 

(2)  An  ore-sorting  apparatus  in  which  an 
ascending  current  of  water  is  directed  against 
a  descending  shower  of  the  comminuted  ore, 
floating  off  the  lighter  and  worthless  portions, 
while  the  metalliferous  matters  sink  to  the 
"bottom. 

3.  Weaving :  A  ravel  (q.T.). 

•Sp'-^-rat-or-j?,  a.  &  «.      (Eng.  atparat(e): 

•*ry.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Causing  or  used  ic  separation  ; 
separative. 

"  The  iDoat  sonapicuoui  gland  of  an  animal  is  the 
■ystem  of  th»  guts,  where  the  lacteala  are  the  emissary 
T«99e)9,  or  svparatvrg  dur.-ta." — Chwyn*  :  Phil.  Prin, 

B.  As  SMbst.  :  A  surgical  instrument  for 
separating  the  pericranium  from  the  skulL 

*  sSp'-ar-iftt,  «.  [Eng.  stpar(att) ;  -\Mt.]  A. 
seiaratist.    {Hmfl.  MisceU.^  vi.  383.) 

8e-piiwn',  Se-p5n',  s.  [Native  name.]  A 
specir^s  of  food,  consisting  of  meal  of  mai^e 
boiled  in  water.     (Amcr.) 

fse'-pe-don,   $.     [6r.    ^nSwr   (sepmi6n)  = 

putrefaction.] 
£ool.  :  A  partial  synonym  of  Naja  (q.T-X 

•  se-pe-dd-ni-«'-i,  *.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat  tept- 
doni(um);  Lat.  masc.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -«i.] 

B«t. :  A  sub-order  of  Hymenomycetes 
(Lindley),  of  Hyphomycetcs  (Griffith  <t 
Henfrey).  Spores  lying  in  heaps  among  the 
filaments  of  the  mycelium.  A  heterogeneous 
assemblage  of  genera. 

•6-I>e-d6'-ni-um»  s.  [Mod.  Lat.,  from  Gr. 
mjTrefiaJF  (sepedon)  =  rottenness,  decay,  oTjTra) 
{sipo)  =  to  make  rotten  or  putrid.] 


Bot. :  The  typical  genus  of  Sepedoniei  (q.v.). 
Two  British  species,  the  one  with  golden 
yellow,  the  other  with  red  spores,  growing  on 
boleti  and  other  fungals. 

se-pe^r'-^e,  se-pir'-ine.  a.    [Sipberine.] 

*  se-pel'-i-ble,  a.  [Lat.  sepelibilis,  from 
sepelio —  to  bury.]  Fit  for  burial ;  admitting 
of  or  intended  for  burial ;  that  may  be  buried. 

*  sep-e-li'-tion,  s.  [Lat.  aepelio  =  to  bury.] 
Burial,  interment. 

"  Abridge  some  parts  of  them  ol  a  due  «opeiaton."— 
Bp.  Hall :  IVorks,  v.  416. 

Se'-pi-a,  s.  [Lat.,  from  Gr.  cn^ma  (sepia)  = 
the  cuttle-fish  (q.v.).] 

1.  Zool.  :  Tlio  typical  and  only  recent  genus 
of  Sepiadae  (q.v.).  Body  oblong  (varying  in 
length  from  three  to  twenty-eight  inclies), 
with  lateral  fins  as  long  as  itself ;  arms  with 
four  rows  of  suckers  ;  mantle  supported  by 
tubercles  fitting  into  sockets  ou  neck  and 
funnel;  shell  broad  and  thick  in  front,  la- 
minated, and  terminating  in  a  permanent 
mucro.  Woodward  puts"  the  species  at  thirty, 
universally  distributed;  Sepia  officinalis,  the 
common  Cuttle-fish,  is  found  in  the  Mediterra- 
nean and  the  Atlantic. 

2.  P'alceont.  :  Fos-iil  species  ten,  from  the 
Jurassic  to  the  Eocene  Tertiary.  Several 
species  have  been  founded  on  mucrones  from 
the  London  Clay. 

3.  CoDip.  Anat.  :  The  black  secretion  of  the 
cuttle-fish. 

"Nobody  who  has  not  tasted  the  great  cuttle-fieh, 
his  feelers  cut  up  and  stewed  in  the  black  ink  or  sep^ia 
which  serves  him,  apparently,  for  biuod,  can  imagine 
how  good  ha  ia."— Globe,  Oct.  27,  18B0. 

4.  Chem.  d  Art :  A  dark  brown  pigment  pre- 
pared from  the  black  secretion  of  the  cuttle- 
fish. Sepia  officinalis.  The  pigment  may  be  iso- 
lated by  boilingthe  secretion  successively  with 
water,  hydrochloric  acid,  and  ammonium  car- 
bonate. It  is  tasteless,  inoduroas,  insoluble 
in  water,  alcohol,  and  ether,  but  dissolves  in 
warm  caustic  potash.  When  the  latter  is 
decomposed  with  acid,  the  sepia  pigment  is 
precipitated  of  a  dark  brown  colour,  and 
having  a  fine  grain. 

se-pi'-a-dae,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  sepia;  Ijat. 
fem.  pi.  adj.  sulT.  -(i)dai.] 

Zool.  £  Palceont. :  A  family  of  Cephalopoda, 
with  one  recent  genus  (Sepia)  and  four  fossil 
genera  (Spirulirostia,  Beloptera,  Belemnosis, 
and  Helicerus).  Shell  calcareous;  consisting 
of  a  broad  laminated  plate,  termi nat i ng 
behind  in  a  hollow,  imperfectly  chambered 
apex  (or  mucro).  They  commence  in  the 
Middle  Oolites. 

*  se-pi-ar'-X-se,  s.vl.  [Lat.  sepes,  genit.  sepi(s) 
=  a  hedge  ;  fem.  pL  adj.  suff.  -arice.]  • 

Bot.  :  The  twenty-fifth  order  in  Linnseus's 
Natural  Syst-em.  Genera,  Jasminum,  Liijua- 
trum,  Brunfelsia,  &;c. 

*  Se'-pxc,  a.     [Eng.  sep{ia);  -ic.] 

1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  sepia. 

2.  Done  in  sepia,  as  a  drawing. 

*  se-pic'-o-lous,  a.  [Lat.  sepea  —  a  hedge, 
and  coio  =  to  inhabit  ] 

Bot.  :  Growing  in  hedge-rows. 

*  sep-id-a'-ceous  (ce  as  sh),  a.  [Formed 
from  sepiadcB  (q.v.).] 

Zool.  :  Of  or  belonging  to  the  Sepiadse  (q.  v.). 
(Goodrich.) 

Se'-pi-dss,  s.  pi.  [Lat.  seps,  genit.  ssp(is) ; 
fem.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.] 

Zool.:  A  family  of  Lizards,  often  combined 
with  the  Scincidse  (q.v.).  Palate  toothless, 
with  longitudinal  groove  ;  limbs  four  or  two, 
weak.  Almost  confined  to  the  Ethiopian 
region,  but  extending  into  the  borders  of  tlie 
Oriental  and  Palsearctic  regions. 

Se'-pi-forin»  a.  [Lat.  seps,  genit.  sepis,  and 
forma  =  form.]  [Seps.]  Resembling  the 
genus  Seps  in  form. 

sepiform-lizard,  s. 

Zool. :  Pleurostrichus  sepi/ormis. 

*  se-pil'-i-ble, «.    [Sepelible.] 

*  Sep'-i-ment,  s.  [Lat.  sepiinentum,  from 
sepio  =  to  hedge  in  ;  sepes  =  a  hedge.]  A 
hedge,  a  fence  ;  anything  which  separates. 

"  A  farther  teatimony  and  sepiment  to  which,  were 
the  Samaritan,  Chaldee,  and  Greek  versions. "—ZiiveZy 
Oracles,  p.  28. 


Se-pi-o'-la,  6.     fMud-  Lut.,  dimin.  from  sepia 
(q.v.).]      ■ 

Zool.  A  genus  of  Teutliidie  (q.v.),  with 
seven  species,  from  the  coasts  of  Norway, 
Britain,  the  Mediterranean,  Mauritius,  Japan, 
and  Australia.  Body  short,  piirse-llke; 
mantle  supported  by  a  broad  cervical  band, 
and  a  ridge  fitting  a  groove  in  the  funnel ; 
fins  dorsal ;  suclcers  in  two  rows,  or  crowded. 
on  arms,  in  four  rows  on  tentacles  ;  first  left 
arm  hectocotylised  ;  pen  half  as  long  as  the 
back.  Seplola  ronddetii,  one  of  the  smallest  of 
the  Teuthidee,  about  an  inch  long,  is  somo- 
times  taken  in  shrimp-nets  on  the  south  coast. 

Se'-pi-6- lite»  s.      [Gr.  a^ma  (sepia)  =  cuttle- 
fish, and  \ido<;  (lithos)  =  a  stone  ;  Ger.  sepiolith.) 
Min.  :  The  same  as  Meerschaum  (q.v.). 

se'-pi-o-staire»  s.    [Gr.  tnjTria  (sSpia),  and 
ocTTe'oi/  (osteon)  =  a  bone.] 
Comp.  Anat. :  Cuttle-bone  (q.v.). 

se-pi-6-teu'-this,  j.     [Mod.  Ijkt.  sepia  (q.v. \ 

and  teuthis  (q.v.).J 

Zool. :  A  genus  of  Teuthidse,  with  thirteen 
species,  distributed  from  the  west  Indies  to 
the  Capo,  the  Red  Sea,  Java,  and  Australia. 
Closely  akin  to  Loligo  (q.v.);  fins  lateral,  as 
long  as  the  body  ;  lengtli  from  four  inches  to 
three  feet ;  fourth  left  arm  hectocotylised  at 
apex. 

Se'-pi-um,  s.     [Sepia.]    The  internal  bone  of 
a  cuttle-fish.    (Brande.) 

se-pom'-e-ter,  s.  [Gr.  tr^irta  (sSpo)  =  to 
putrefy,  and  fxerpov  (metron)  =  3.  measure.] 
Physics:  An  instiument  for  determining, 
by  means  of  the  decoloration  and  decomposi- 
tion produced  in  permanganate  of  soda,  the 
amount  of  organic  impurity  existing  in  tha 
atmosphere. 


^e-pon'. 


[Sepawn.] 


*  se-poje',  v.t.  [Lat.  sepnsitus,  pa.  par.  of 
sepono  :  se-  =  apart,  and  pono  =  to  place.  ]  T« 
set  it  part. 

"  God  saposed  a  Bcvantli  of  our  time  for  his  exterlour 
worship." — Donna:  Letter  to  Hir  If.  O. ;  Poems,  p.  27t 
(XGaO). 

*  se-poj'-it,  V.t.  [Sepose.]  To  set  aside  or 
apart. 

"  Parents,  and  the  neerest  bloud  must  all  for  this  b* 
laid  by  and  seposited." — Feltham:  Lettan,  No.  1. 

*  sep-6-§i'~tion,  s.  [Lat.  sepositio,  from 
sepositus,  pa.  par.  of  sepono.]  [Sepose.]  The 
act  of  setting  apart ;  segregation. 

S©'-po^,  s.  [Mahratta,  &c.  shipai  =  a  soldier, 
a  policeman  ;  Hind.  &  Pers.  sipahi  =  a  soldier, 
from  Pers.  sipdh  =  a.r my  ;  O.  Pers.  i^pdda  =  a 
native  soldier.  Heber  thought  that  the  word 
was  derived  from  sip  =■  the  bow  and  arrow 
with  which  they  were  originally  anneit.] 

Hist.  :  A  slight  alteration  of  the  ordinary 
word  used  for  centuries  by  the  natives  of 
India  for  a  soldier  in  general,  but  conlined  by 
Anglo-Indians  to  the  Hindoo  and  Muhamraa- 
dan  troops,  especially  to  those  in  British  pay. 
The  Frencli,  under  Labourdonnais,  set  the 
example  of  employing  sepoys  at  the  siege  of 
Madras  in  1746.  Next  year,  sepoys,  probably 
undisci|ilined  peons  or  policemen,  fought  on 
the  Britiiih  side ;  and  in  174S  a  small  corpi 
of  sepoys  was  raised.  As  the  three  Presi- 
dencies were  established  and  developed,  each, 
trained  sepoys,  till  at  length  there  arose  three 
great  armies,  which  largely  aided  Britain  in 
establishing  its  Indian  empire.  The  battle  of 
Inkerman  (Nov.  5,  1854)  having  shown  the  su- 
periority of  the  Minie  rifle  to  the  old  musket, 
the  British  desired  to  place  the  Enfield,  an 
improvement  on  the  Minie,  in  the  hands  of 
tlie  native  soldiery.  Unhappily  the  cartridt;(-B 
manufactared  in  England  were  made  up  with 
cows'  grease,  which,  by  the  Hindoo  cerR- 
monial  law,  was  fatal  to  tbe  caste  of  any  one 
putting  them  to  his  lips.  The  cry  arose 
that  this  was  done  intentionally,  all  explana- 
tions to  the  contrary  were  rejected,  and  on 
Sunday,  May  10,  1857,  the  troops  stationed 
at  Meerut  broke  into  open  mutiny,  attended 
by  a  massacre  of  Europeans.  The  inutinccrs 
escaped  to  Delhi,  where  a  fresh  inassa<TB 
took  place.  The  restoration  of  the  M",!.,nil 
empire  was  proclaimed,  and  tlie  Bengal  si,'poy 
mutiny  became  streugthtmed  by  a  Muhaumia- 
dan  rebellion.  Regiment  after  regiment  nf  the 
Bengal  army  mutinied,  till  nea'-ly  alt  liad  iie- 
serted  their  colours,  and  a  death  .struggle  took 


boil,  hS^i  po^t,  J^l;  cat,  fell,  choms,  fhin,  benoh:  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as;  expect,  Xenophon,  e:^ist.    pn  =  £ 
Hfian,  -tlan  =  sh^n.    -tion,  -sion  =  sbiin ;  -tion,  -^on  =  zhdn.    -clous,  -tlous.  -sious  —  shus.    -hie.  -die,  &c.  =  bel,  d^ 
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seps  — septiform 


place  during  the  next  two  yeiirs  between  the 
handful  of  Europeans  ii«  Upper  India  and  Ben- 
gal and  those  who  sought  their  lives.  Dellii 
was  retaken,  after  desperate  tigl;ting,  between 
the  14th  and  20t.h  of  Sr) it.,  1857  ;  Lucknow  rein- 
forced on  Nov.  16, 1857,  and  relieved  in  March, 
1S58.  [East  India  Company.]  The  dispropor- 
tion between  sepoys  and  European  soldiei-s, 
which  had  been  very  great  at  the  outbreak 
of  the  nnitiny  was  reduced  at  once  by  a  large 
diminution  of  the  former  and  a  great  increase 
of  the  latter.  Immediately  before  the  Muti- 
ny the  number  of  European  officers  was 
6,170,  of  soldiers  39,352,  and  of  natives  232.224 
—total  277,746.  Mr.  W.  W.  Hunter  states  that 
in  1SS2-3  the  Bengal  array  numbered  105,270 
officers  and  men,  of  whom  66,081  were  native 
troops ;  the  Madras  army  46,309,  of  whom 
34,283  were  natives;  and  the  Bombay  army 
38,897,  of  whom  27,041  were  natives.  The 
total  British  army  in  India  consisted  of  190,470 
officers  and  :nen,  of  whom  63,071  were  Euro- 
peans and  102,183  natives. 

6eps^  s.  [Lat.,  from  Gr.  otJi/t  (se;M)=  a  lizai-d 
with  a  long  body  and  a  short  tail,  probably 
Seps  ciialcides,  the  cicigria  of  the  Italians.] 

Zool. :  The  type-genus  of  Sepidee  (q.v.),  or  a 
genus  of  Scincid8e(q.  v.).  Rostral  plate  rounded ; 
head  pyramidal ;  body  long  and  cylindrical ; 
lower  eyelid  with  transparent  disc  ;  limbs 
four.  Seven  species,  from  the  south  of  Europe, 
Madeira,  Tenerifie,  Palestine,  North  and  South 
Africa,  and  Madagascar. 

sSpt  (1),  s.     [Lut.  septum  —  an  enclosure.] 
Arch. :  A  railing. 

"  About  the  temple,  and  within  the  ontward  sept 
theieoi."— Fuller :  Pisgah  Sight,  HL,  pt.  iii.,  ix,  2. 

•  sept  (2),  *  septe,  s.  [A  corrupt,  of  sect 
(q.v.).]  A  clan,  a  family,  a  branch  of  a  race 
or  family.  Applied  especially  to  the  clans  or 
families  in  Ireland. 

"  In  like  manner,  the  particular  form  which  tattoo 
aBsunieu  in  mauy  countries  la  due  to  the  desire  of 
families  to  distinguii>h  the  members  of  their  own 
septa."— Standard,  April  13,  18B6. 

sept-,  sep-ti-,  pre/.  [Lat.  sep(em  =  seven.] 
Containing  seven  ;  sevenfold. 

sep'-ta,  s.  pi    [Septum.] 

eept-ae'-mi-a,  s.     [Septicemia.] 

Sep'-tal,  a.  [Lat.  sepi(uin);  Eng.  adj.  suff. 
■al.}  *0f  or  pertaining  to  a  septum. 

*  sepf -Sin-gle,  s.  [Lat.  septe-m  =  seven,  and 
angulus  =  an  angle.] 

Geom. :  A  figure  having  seven  sides  and 
seven  angles  ;  a  heptagon. 

Bept-an'-gu-l^r,  a.  [Pref.  sept-,  and  Eng. 
angular  (q.v.).]     Having  seven  angles. 

sep-tar'-i-a,  s.  [Lat.  septum  =  an  enclosure, 
and  feiii.  sing.  adj.  sutF.  -aria.] 

ZooL :  A  synonym  of  Teredo  (q.v.).  (La- 
marck. ) 

sep-tar'-i-um  (pi.  sep-tar'-i-a)»  s.  [Mod. 
Lat.,  from  Lat.  sejrfii«i  =  an  enclosure.  So 
named  from  the  partitions  or  septa  by  which 
they  are  divided.] 

Geol.  (PL) :  Flattened  balls  of  stone,  gene- 
rally ironstone,  whicli,  on  being  split,  are 
seen  to  be  separated  in  their  interior  into 
irregular  masses.  (Lyell.)  Seeley  defines  them 
to  be  concretions  formed  of  a  mixture  of  lime 
and  chiy.  Tliey  are  found  in  flattened  ovoid 
masses  in  nearly  all  clays,  generally  in  hori- 
zontal layers.  In  the  Ludlow  district,  where 
they  are"  sometimes  eighty  feet  in  diameter, 
they  are  called  Ball-stones.  Brickmakers  term 
them  Turtle- stones.  When  burnt  and  ground 
to  powder,  they  form  hydraulic  cement,  which 
sets  under  water. 

Sep'-tate,  a.  [Lat.  S0p(tum)  =  a  hedge  ;  Eng. 
adj.  suif.  -ate.]  Partitioned  off  or  divided  into 
compartments  by  septa. 

Sep-tem'-ber,  s.  [Lat,,  from  septem  =  seven ; 
Ft.  Septemln-e.]  The  ninth  month  of  the  year  ; 
6o  called  from  being  the  seventh  month  after 
March,  with  which  month  the  year  originally 
began. 

September-thom,  s. 

Entom.  :  A  British  geometer  moth,  En- 
nomos  erosaria. 

Sep- tern'- brlsts.  Sep'-tem-briz-er§» 

s.pl.      [Ft.  Septemhristes,  Septemhriseurs.]     A 
name  given  to  the  authors  or  organizers  of 


the  massacre  of  Loyalists  which  took  place  on 
September  2,  3,  and  4,  1792,  in  the  Abbaye 
and  other  French  prisons,  after  the  capture 
of  Verdun  by  the  allied  Prussian  army  ;  hence, 
a  malignant  or  bloodthirsty  person. 
*sep-teBl'-flu-ous,  a.  [Lat.  sep<ejn.  =  seven, 
and  Jluo  =  to  flow.]  Divided  into  seven 
streams  or  currents ;  having  seven  mouths, 
as  a  river. 

"The  main  stream  of  this  teptemfiuous  river  [the 
Nile]."— J/ore .'  My&t&ry  of  IniquUi/.  bk.  i. ,  ch.  xvi..  5 IL 

sep-tem-part'-ite,  u.  [Lat.  septem  =  seven, 
and  partitus,  pa.  par.  of  partioT=  to  divide.] 
Divided  nearly  to  the  base  into  seven  parts. 

*  sep  -  tem  -  tri  -  oun,  s.  [Lat.  septemtrio.] 
The  north. 

"  Both  est  and  west  and  septemtrioun." 

Chaucer  :  C.  T.,  15,953. 

*  sep-tem'-vi-oiis,  a.  [Lat  septem  =  seven, 
and  via  =  a  way.]    In  seven  directions. 

"  OfBcera  of  the  state  rao  septemviotis."—Iteade ." 
Cloister  £  Hearth,  ch.  Ixxiii. 

sep'-tem-vir,  s.  [Lat.,  from  septem  =  seven, 
and  vir  =  3,  man.]  One  of  a  body  of  seven 
men  joined  in  any  office  or  commission. 

sep-tem'-vir-ate,  s.  [Lat.  septemviratus.] 
The  office  of  u'  septemvir ;  a  government  by 
seven  persons. 

sep-ten'-a-ry,  a.  &  s.    [Lat.  septenariiLs,  from 
septeni  =  seven  each  ;  septem  =  seven.] 
A.  As  adjective: 

1.  Consisting  of  or  relating  to  the  number 
seven. 

"The  rare  and  singular  effects  of  the  septenary 
number."— Zftt&cweff :  Apologie,  lib.  iii.,  ch.  ii. 

2.  lasting  seven  years ;  occurring  once  in 
every  seven  years. 

*  B,  As  subst. :  The  number  seven ;  a  period 
of  seven  years. 

"The  time  of  the  pentarchie  indured  likewise  « 
yeares,  or  seauen  septenariea." — Soliiwhed :  Desc.  qf 
Bniaijie,  ch.  ix. 

septenary-institutions,  s.  pi.  Such 
institutions  as  the  Week  (q.v.),  a  week  of 
years,  &c. 

sep'-ten-ate,    sep'-ten-oiis,   a.      [Lat. 

septeni  =  seven  each  ;  Eng.  sutf.  -ate,  -ous.] 
Bot. :  Growing  in  sevens.     Used  of  leaflets, 

&c. 
sepf -ene,  s.     [Lat.  sept(em)  =  seven ;   -ene.] 

iHEPTENE.] 

sep-ten'-nate,  s.  [Lat.  septem  =  seven,  and 
annus  =  a  year.]    A  period  of  seven  years. 

"  The  apparent  reaction  at  the  beginning  of  the  sep- 
tennate  of  Marshal  MacMabou." — Daily  Chronicle, 
Oct.  3,  1885. 

Sep-ten'-ni-al,  a.  [Lat.  septi/nius,  from  sep- 
tem =  seven,  and  annus  =  a  year.] 

1.  Lasting  or  continuing  seven  years :  as,  a 
septennial  parliament. 

2.*  Happening  or  recurribg  once  in  every 
seven  years. 

"  He  waa  ready  to  accept  a  principle  of  teptennial 
reviilnatiooB." — Field,  Jan.  80,  188G. 

Septennial  Act,  s.  An  act  by  which  the 
duration  of  Parliament  was  limited  to  seven 
years.    (See  extract.) 

"As  to  the  duration  of  Parliament,  the  present  limit 
of  seven  years  w.oa  fixed  by  the  Septennial.  Act,  in  the 
first  year  of  George  I."— Standard,  Nov.  20,  1885. 

sep-ten'-ni-al-lj?,  adv.  [Eng.  septennial ; 
-Ty.]    Once  in  every  seven  years. 

sep-ten'-ni-um,  s.  [Lat.]  [Septennate.] 
A  period  of  seven  years. 

*  sep-ten'-tri-al,  a.  [Lat.  septentri(o)  —  the 
north;  Eng.  aSj.  suff.  -al.]  Septentrional, 
northern. 

"  Waueny  In  her  way,  on  this  teptentrinl  aide." 
Drayton :  Poly-Olbion,  s.  30. 

sep  -  ten  -  tri  -  6,  s.  [Lat. ,  from  septem  = 
seven,  and  trio  =  a  ploughing  ox.] 

Astron. :  The  constellation  Ursa  Major  or 
the  Great  Bear. 

*  sep-ten'-tri-on,  s.  &  a.    [Ft.,  from  Lat. 

septentHo.]    [Septentrio.] 

A.  As  subst. :  The  north. 

"  Thou  art  as  opposite  to  every  good 
As  the  aiitiiwdes  aro  unto  us, 
Or  as  the  south  to  the  septentrlon," 

Shaketp. :  3  Henry  YI.,  I.  1 

B.  As  adj. :  Northern. 

"  If  the  blaat  septentrUm  with  brunbing  winga 
Sweep  up  the  smoky  miate,  and  vapours  damp." 

J.  Philips :  Cider,  i. 


sep -ten'- tri- on -al,  *  sep-ten'-tri-on- 
all,  a.  [Lat.  septentTionalis,  from  s^tmiirio 
=  the  north.]  Northern ;  situated  in  or 
coming  from  the  north. 

"  Among  the  nations  Septentrionall,  the  aame  is 
driven  tothe  inferior  parta,  by  reason  of  luoiatura"— 
P.  Holland:  PHnie.  bk.  ii.,  ch.  IxxviiL 

*  sep-ten-tri-o-nal'-i-ty,  s.  [Eng.  septen- 
trional ;  -ity.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being 
northern  ;  northerliness. 

*  sep-ten'-tri-on-al-l^,  adv.  [Eng.  septeti- 
triofial;  -ly.]    Toward  tlie  north  ;  northerly. 

"They  v^-ere  septentrionally  excited."— Brown*; 
Vulgar  Errours,  bk.  ii.,  ch.  ii. 

*  sep-ten'-tri-6n-ate,  v.i.  [Eng.  septen- 
trlon; -ate.]  To  tend  northerly  or  toward  the 
north. 

"  A  directive  or  polary  ffacultle,  whereby,  conve- 
niently placed,  they  do  septentrlonatc  at  one  extrenm." 
— Browne :  Vulgar  Ei^roura,  bk.  il.,  ch.  Ii. 

sep  -  tet',  sep  -  tette',  s.  [Lat.  aeptem  = 
seven.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  A  body  or  number  of  seven. 
"Another  septette  faced  the  starter  for  the  inaptly- 
named  Thursday  Hurdle  Race."— Field,  Jan.  9,  1886, 

2.  Music :  A  composition  for  seven  voices- 
or  instruments. 

sept'-foil,  s.    [Septtfolious.] 

1.  Bot. :  PotentillaTormentilla.  [Tormentil.]. 

2.  Christian  Art :  A  ilgure  of  seven  equal 
segments  of  a  circle,  used  as  a  symbol  of  the- 
seven  sacraments,  the  seven  gifts  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  &c. 

sep-ti-  (1),  pref.    [Sept-.] 

sep-ti-  (3),  pref.  [Lat.  septum  ~  an  enclosure.] 
Of  or  belonging  to  a  partition. 

gep'_tic,  *  sep'-tick,  a.  &  s.  [Lat.  a^ticuSf 
from  Gr.  oTjTTTiKOff  (septikos),  ft'om  otJa-u  '"^""^ 
=  to  putrefy  ;  Fr.  septique;  Sp.  septico.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Having  power  to  promote  or 
produce  putrefaction ;  causing  putrefaction ; 
putrefying. 

"Poisoning  its  blood  with  septic  fluid  from  the- 
spoiled  tissues."— /"ie^d,  Feb.  13,  1886. 

B,  As  subst. :  A  substance  which  has  the- 
power  of  promoting  or  producing,  or  which 
tends  to  promote  or  produce  putrefaction ;  a 
substance  which  eats  away  the  flesh  without 
causing  much  pain. 

sep-tic-ae'-mi-a,  sep-tsa'-mi-^,  s.  [Gr. 
(njTTTos  (septos)  =  putrid,  and  alfxa  (haima)  = 
blood.] 

Pathol.  :  A  state  of  the  blood  without  se- 
condary abscesses,  a  kind  of  pysemia  with 
intense  fever,  and  great  constitutional  dis- 
turbance from  blood-poisoning.  The  anti- 
septic researches  of  Lister  and  of  Pasteur 
lead  to  the  hope  that  septicEeniia  will  in  future 
be  of  rare  occurrence      [Listerism.] 

sep'-tic-al,  a.  [Eng.  septic;  -al.]  The  same 
as  Septic  (q.v.). 

"  As  a  se/i/icul  medicine  he  commended  the  ashes  ot 
a.  saUuiander."— ^rozOTie;  Vulgar  Erroarg,  bk.  iiL,. 
ch.  xiiL 

sep'-tic-al-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  sepHcaZ;  •ly.'\  Jn. 
a  septic  uiaiiuer ;  by  means  of  septica. 

sep-ti-9i'-dal,  a.  [Pref.  septi-  (2) ;  Lat.  ccedo- 
=  to  cut  (in  comp.  -cido).  and  Eng.  suff.  -al.] 
Bot.  (Of  the  dehiscence  of  a  fruit) :  Taking 
place  through  the  dissepiments,  leaving  the- 
dissepiments  divided  into  two  plates,  and 
forming  the  sides  of  eacli  valve,  as  in  Rhodo- 
dendron. 

Sep-ti9'-i-t^,  s.  [Eng.  septic;  -Uy.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  septic  ;  tendency  or 
power  to  promote  or  produce  putrefaction. 

sep-ti-far'-i-ous,  a.     [Lat.  sepiifartam=^ 
sevenfold,  from  septem  ~  seven.] 
Bot. :  Turned  seven  different  ways, 

Sep-tif'-er-OUS,  a.    [Ijat  septum  (pL  septa) 
=  an  inclosure,  a  septum,  and  fero  =  to  bear.] 
Bot. :  Bearing  septa, 

*  sep-tif'-l^-OU3,  a.  [Pref.  septi-  (1)^  and 
Lat.^?(o  =  to  flow.]  Flowing  in  seven  streama. 
[Septemfluous.] 

*  sep-ti-fo'-li-oiis,  a.  [Lat.  septi-  (1),  and 
folium  — a  leaf.]    Having  seven  leaves. 

Sep'-ti-form,  a.  [Pref.  septi-  (2),  and  form/^ 
=  Iorm.]    Resembling  a  septum  or  partition. 


taXe,  &t,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father ;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there ;   pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;  go,  pot; 
en:*  wore,  wolf;  work,  wh6,  son:  mute,  ciib,  ciire,  ^ziite,  cur,  rule,  fiill:  try,  S^rrian.    ce,  os  =  e;  ey  =  a;  qu  =  tew- 
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sep'-tu-a-gint,  s.  &  a.     [Lat.  septuaginta  = 
aeveuty.] 

A.  As  substantive : 

Scripture:  A  Greek  version  of  the  Hebrew 
or  Old  Testament  Scriptures  ;  the  oldest  on« 
made  into  any  language.  A  still  extant  letter, 
referred  to  by  Josephus,  Jerome,  and  Eusebius, 
purports  to  be  from  a  certain  Aristeas,  officer 
at  the  court  of  Ptolemy  Philadelphus.  It 
states  that  after  the  king  had  founded  the 
great  Alexandrian  library,  he  wislied  to  have 
in  it  a  copy  of  the  Jewish  sacred  books.  By 
the  advice  of  his  chief  librarian,  Demetrius 
Plialareus,  he  sent  to  the  high  priest  at 
Jerusalem,  requesting  him  to  send  six  trans- 
lators from  each  tribe,  seventy-two  in  all. 
The  request  was  complied  with ;  the  trans- 
lators came,  and  completed  their  work  in 
seveuty-two  days.  From  their  number,  and 
perhaps  the  time  they  occupied,  the  name 
Septuagint  arose.  But  the  letter  of  Aristeas 
is  not  now  believed  to  be  genuine,  and  Coptic 
words  in  the  work  show  that  the  translators 
were  from  Egypt,  and  not  from  Jerusalem. 
The  version  was  apparently  made  at  Alex- 
andria, and  was  commenced  about  280  b.u. 
the  Pentateuch  being  the  only  part  translated 
at  first.  It  is  well  done.  Next  in  value  is 
the  book  of  Proverbs.  Job  was  translated 
from  a  Hebrew  text,  differing  both  by  excess 
and  defect  from  that  now  recognized.  Esther, 
the  Psalms,  and  the  Prophets  followed, 
seemingly  between  b.c.  180  and  170.  Jere- 
miah is  the  best  translated,  and  Daniel  is  exe- 
cuted so  badly  that  Theodotion ,  in  the  second 
century  a.  d.  ,  had  to  do  the  work  again,  Jesus 
and  his  Apostles  frequently  quoted  the  Septu- 
agint in  place  of  the  Hebrew.  The  Jews  had 
a  high  opinion  of  the  Septuagint,  but  on 
-finding  the  Messianic  passages  used  effectively 
by  the  Christians  in  controversy  with  them, 
they  established  a  fast  to  mourn  that  the 
Septuagint  had  ever  been  issued,  and  had  a 
new  translation  by  Aquila  brought  out  for  the 
use  of  the  synagogues.  Three  Cliristian 
recensions  took  place  late  in  the  third  or 
early  in  the  fourth  century.  The  fir.st  modern 
edition  was  the  Complutensian  in  1514-1517  ; 
since  then  several  others  have  appeared. 

B.  -.4.'?  adj. ;  Of,  belonging  to,  or  contained 
in  the  Septuagint  (q.v.). 

*  sep'-tu-a-ry,  s.  [Lat.  septem-=  seven.]  Some- 
thing composed  of  seven  ;  a  week. 

"  Months,  however  taken,  are  not  exactly  divisiblB 
Vato  septuaries  oi  weeks."— Browma;  ViUgar  Erroura, 
p.  212. 

sep'-tu-la  (pi.  sep'-tu-las),  s.    [Mod.  Lat. 
dimin".  irom  septum  (q.v.).] 
Bot.  :  A  small  or  imperfect  partition. 

I  sep'-tu-late.  o.    (Mod.  Lat.  septul(a) ;  Eng. 
sulf,  -ate.] 
Bot. :  Having  one  or  more  septula. 

gep'-tiim  (pi-  sep'-ta),  s.      [Lat.  =  an   en- 
closure, a  partition,  fro"m  stpio  =  to  hedge  in.] 

1,  Anat. :  A  partition,  as  the  se;pium7jari(tm, 
the'  partition  between  the  nostrils,  the  neural 
and  hffimal  septa,  &.G. 

2,  Botany : 

(1)  (PI):  The  partitions  or  dissepiments 
constituting  the  cells  in  ovaries. 

(2)  The  connective  in  an  anther. 

3,  Zool.(Pl.):  The  partitions  in  a  chambered 
shell,  in  some  corals,  &c. 

sep'-tii-or,  s.  [Vr.,  from  Lat.  septem  =  seven.] 
Music :  The  same  as  Septet  (q.v.). 

*  sep'-tu-ple»  a.     [Lat.  septuplus,  from  septem, 
=  seven.]    Sevenfold. 

*  sep'-tu-ple,  v.t.    [Septdple,  a.)    To  make 
or  multiply  sevenfold. 

"  The  fire  .  .  .  -whose  heat  was  ieptupled."—Adamt  : 
IVorkt,  i.  91. 

Be-piir-cliral,  a.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  sepulchralis, 
from     sepulcTum,    sepuiclirum  =  a    sepulchre 
(q.v.);  Sp.  sepulcral;  Ital.  sepulcrate.] 
1.  Literally: 

(1)  Of  or  pertaining  to  burial,  the  grave,  or 
monuments  raised  over  the  dead. 

•*  Mr.  Monkhouae  happening  one  d^iy  to  pull  a  flower 
from  a  tree  which  grew  in  one  of  tlieir  sepu/chral  in- 
cloaures."— CooA."  t-'irst  Voyage,  bk.  i.,  ch.  xiv. 

(2)  Found  in  ancient  tombs  or  burying 
places. 

"The  collection  Is  peculiarly  rich  '"  "PV'''*''^' P°^ 
tery  of  nearly  avery  type."      '" 
■;>.  21. 


2.  Fig. :  Suggestive  of  a  sepulchre  or  the 
tomb;  hence,  deep,  grave,  hollow  in  tone: 
as,  a  sepulchral  tone  of  voice. 

sepulchral-mounds,  ».  pi. 

Anthrop. :  A  generic  name  for  the  graves 
and  funeral  monuments  of  early  peoples  and 
some  races  of  low  culture  at  the  pn^ent  day, 
[Cairn,  Bahrow,  Tumulus.] 

*  Se-pul'-cliral'-ize,  v.t.     [Eng.  septUchrai  ; 
•ize.]    To  render  sepulchral  or  solemn. 

sep'-ul-chre,  •  sep'-ul-cre  (chre,  ere  as 
Uer),  s.  [Fr.  sepiucre,  from  Lat.  seputc-mm^ 
sepnlchrum,  frouj  sejniUus,  pa.  par.  of  sepclio 
=  to  bury  ;  Sp.  &  Fort,  sepulcro i  Ital.  sepolcro.] 
I.  Ord.  Lang. ;  A  tomb,  a,  grave,  a  burial 
vault. 

"  Oft  seen  In  chamel  vaulte,  and  tepuUthres, 
Ling'i-ing  and  aittiug  by  a  new  made  grave." 

^fLltn,l :  Crnnut,  Wi- 
ll. Ecnles.  :  A  email  teni])orary  altar,  on 
which  the  se- 
cond Host 
consecrated 
in  the  Mass 
on  Maundy 
Thursday  is 
reserved  for 
the  Missa  Sic- 
ca on  Good 
Friday,  In 
7nany  of  the 
English  pre- 
Reformation 
churches 
there  was  a 
recess  in  the 
north  wall  for 
this  purpose. 


SEPULCHRE. 
{Stanton  St.  John't,  Oxon.) 


*  sepulchre-table, 


A  mural  tablet. 


■8p-tif '-ra-gal,  a.  [Pref.  septi-  (2) ;  frag-^ 
root  of  Lat.  'frango  =  to  break,  and  Eng. 
suff.  -ctZ.] 

Bot.  {Of  the  dehiscence  of  a  fruit) :  Leaving 
the  dissepiments  adhering  to  the  axis  and 
separated  from  the  valves.    Example,  Con- 

TOlVUlUS. 

*  sfip-tl-lS-t'-er-al,  a.  [Pref.  septi-  (1),  and 
Eng.  later<il.'\    Having  seven  sides. 

*' The  seven  eldea  of  the «ejotjlctferaifigure."—ffr(»ona.' 
VulgaT  Errours,  bk.  v.,  ch,  jx. 

aSp'-tile,  a.  [Lat.  sept{um)  =  an  inclosure,  a. 
septum  ;  Eng.  adj.  suff.  -He.] 

Bot. :  Of  or  belonging  to  septa  or  dis- 
sepiments. 

BCp'-tfl-lion  (i  as  y),  s.  [Lat.  septem—  seven  ; 
of.  billion^  trillion,  &c.]  In  American,  French, 
and  Italian  notation,  a  number  consisting  of  a 
unit  followed  by  twenty-four  ciphers.  In  Eng- 
lish notation  a  million  raised  to  the  seventh 
power;  a  unit  followed  by  forty-two  ciphers. 

•  aep'-tim-al,  o.  [Lat.  septem=siiveu  ;  Eng. 
adj.  sutf,  -dl]  Pertaining  or  relating  to  the 
number  seven. 

"  Like  the  Turks,  their  numerals  were  based  on  a  sep- 
timal  system."— Saj/ce :  Scienca  of  Lavguage,  li.  194. 

*  sep-ti-roa-nar'-i-aii,  s.  [Lat.  septimana 
=  a  week.] "  A  monk  on  duty  for  a  week  in  a 
monastery. 

*  Sep'  -  tim  -  ised,  a.  [Lat.  scp(im(it5)  =  the 
seventh;  Eng'  suff.  -ized.]  Of,  or  belonging 
to  a  period  measured  by  the  number  seven. 

"  And  properly  indicated,  as  Bnsh  remarks,  a  septi- 
mised  pei-iod," — Davidson :  Introd.  to  New  Tett.  (1851), 
iii.  51S. 

sep'-ti-mdle,  s.    [Fr.] 

M^lsio :  A  group  of  seven  notes  to  be  played 
in  the  time  of  four  or  six. 

sep'-tine,  s.    [Gr.  otjttt^  (septe)  =  a  means  of 
producing  decay.] 
Pathol. :  Organic  poison. 

B^p'-ti-noiis,  a.     [Eng.  septin(e);  -ous.] 

Pathol. :  Produced  by  organic  poison.  A 
term  introduced  by  Dr.  Richardson  in  his  in- 
augural address  at  the  Congress  of  the  Sanitary 
Institute,  Nov.  3,  1877.  It  was  intended  by 
him  to  express  the  hypothetical  view  that 
contagious  and  infectious  diseases  are  propa- 
gated by  the  sick  person  becoming  for  a  time 
like  a  poisonous  animal,  the  venom  of  which 
is  capable  of  being  transmitted  by  some  chan- 
nel or  medium  to  others.  This  view  was  in- 
tended as  a  rival  one  to  the  germ  hypothesis 
of  disease.     ' 

"He  (Dr.  Richard9on)  claaaed  the  disenses  produced 
by  organic  poisons  as  sepiivous  instead  of  zymotic,  he 

S referring  the  word  septine  for  this  poison. "—rimes, 
'Ct.  5.  1877. 

*  sept-in'-su-lar,  a.  [Fr.  septinsulaire,  from 
Lat.  septem  =  seven,  and  iwswZa  =  an  island.] 
Consisting  of  seven  islands :  as,  the  sept- 
insular  republic  of  the  Ionian  Islands. 

•  Bep'-ti-syl-la-ble,  s.  [Pref.  septi-,  and 
Eng.  syllable  (q.v.).]  A  word  of  seven  syl- 
lables. 

flep-ti-vi-gin'-tene,  s.  [Pref.  septi-  (1) ;  Lat. 
•Bigintii)  =  twenty,  and  suff.  -ene.]  [Cerotene. ] 

sSp-tu-o-gen-ar'-i-an,  s.  [Eng.  septua- 
genary ;'  -an.]  A  person  of  seventy  years  of 
age ;  a  person  between  the  ages  of  seventy 
and  eighty. 

«Sp-tu-ftg'-Sn-a-ry,  sep-tu-a-gen'-a- 

r^,  a.  &  s.  [Lat.  septuagenarius  =  consist- 
ing of  seventy ;  septuu.geni  seventy  each ;  sep- 
tem =  seven  ;  Fr.  septuaginaire.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Consisting  of  seventy  or  of 
BBventy  years  ;  pertaining  to  a  person  seventy 
years  of  age. 

**  Nor  can  .  .  .  Neator  overthrow  the  assertion  of 

Mose«.  or  afford  a  reasonable  encouragement  beyond 

blfl  teptuagcnary  deteraiinatiou."— Browwie.-    Vulgar 

Brrours,  bk.  iii.,  ch.  ix. 

*  B.  As  suhst. :   The  same  as  Septuagen- 

ABIAN  (q.v.). 

•  sSp-tu-g.-ges'~i-sna,  «.  [Lat.  aeptuageslmus 
=  seve'ntieth,  from  septuaginta  =  seventy.] 
The  third  Sunday  before  Lent,  so  called  be- 
cause it  is  about  seventy  days  before  Easter. 

•  s6p-tu-a^ges'-i-mal,  a.  [Septuagesima.] 
OoDsisting  nf  seventy  or  of  seventy  years. 

"  In  our  abridged  and  sepiua<jegimal  agea.  it  is  very 
v&Te."—&roume :  Vulvar  Brrourt.  bk.  vi.,  ch.  vi.  ^ ^^^ 

bfiL  boj^:  po-at.  j,J*l;  cat,  9ell.  chorus,  fhln.  ben?li;  go,  gem;  tWn.  this;  sin,  a?;  CKpect,  Xehophon.  exist   -i^. 
Ktom  ^  =  ^   -tion.  -8io»  =  shtin ;  -tion,  -?ion  =  zhun.    -cious,  -tious,  -sious  =  shus.    -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  bel.  d*!. 
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*  sep'-&l-clire  (chre  as  ker),  v.t.  [SEPoii- 
CHRE,  s.]    To  inter,  to  bury,  to  entomb. 

"  When  Ocean  shrouds  and  tepulchrea  our  dead." 
B]/ron:  Corsair,  i.  I. 

Sep'-ul-ture,  s.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  sepultura, 
from  sepCdtus,  pa.  par.  of  sepelio  =■  to  bury  ; 
Sp.  &  Port,  sepultura;  Ital.  sepaltitra,  sepol- 
tura.] 

t  1.  The  act  of  interring  or  depositing  the 
corpse  of  a  human  being  in  a  burial-place  ;  in- 
terment, burial. 

"  He  hath  nede  of  charitable  conseilling  and  visit- 
ing ill  prison  and  in  maladie.  and  sepulture  ol  his  ded 
body."— Chttucer :  Fersoues  Tale. 

*  2.  A  grave ;  a  burial-place  ;  '^  tomb,  a 
sepulchre. 

"  Sir  John  Conwele  .  .  .  viewing  the  ei^pulture.  tes- 
tified ti)  haue  scene  three  prlncipall  iowele." Solin- 
shed:  First  Iiiliabitation  of  Ireland. 

*  sep'-ul-ture,  v.i.  [Sepulture,  s.]  To  bury, 

to  entomb, 'to  sepulchre. 

"  The  long  line  of  illustrious  men  and  women  tepul. 
tared  within  its  precincts."— Z)ai?i^  TeUgrapk,  Maxoh 
25,  1886. 

*  se-qua'-cious,  a.  [Lat.  sequax,  genit.  «e- 
quacis,  from  sequor  —  to  follow.] 

1.  Following,  attendant;  not  moving  along 
independently. 

•'  Trees  uprooted  left  their  place. 
Sequacious  of  the  lyre." 

Dryden  :  St.  Cecilia's  Dag. 

2.  Clinging  closely ;  adhering. 

"  Now  extract 
From  the  sequacious  eaitli  the  pole." 

Smart:  Hop-Oarden, 

3.  Ductile,  pliant. 

"  The  matter  being  ductile  and  sequacious,  and  obo- 
dient  to  the  baud  and  stroke  of  the  artificer."— iZoy." 
(hi  the  Creation,  pt,  ii. 

4.  Logically  consistent  and  rigorous;  fol- 
lowing strictly  the  line  of  reason. 

*  se-qua'-clous-ness,  s.  [Eng.  seguaxious  ; 
-■ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  sequa- 
cious ;  disposition  or  tendency  to  follow ; 
sequacity. 

"  The  flervility^and  tequacioitaneti  of  conBclenco." — 
Bp.  Taylor :  A  rtificial  handsomeness,  p.  18L 

*  se-qu3,9'-i-t^,  s.  [Late  Lat.  sequadtas,  from 
Lat.  seqicax,  genit.  sequacis  =  sequacious 
(q.v.).] 

1.  A  following;  a  disposition  to  follow j 
sequaciousness. 

2.  Ductility,  pliability. 

"  All  matter  whereof  creatures  are  produced  bT 
putrefaction,  have  evennoie  a  closeness,  fleutour,  ana 
sequacitie."— Bacon :  Nat.  Sist.,  5  900. 

*  se-quar'-i-ous,  a.  ["Probably  only  a  mia- 
print  for  seqiLacious  (q.v.),] 
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sequel— seqiiin 


Se -quel,  *  se-quelle,  *se-qQell,5.  [0.  Fr. 

senufle  (Fr.  sequelle),  from  Lat.  seyweto=:  that 
which  follows,  a  result;  sequor^ to  follow; 
6p.  *  Port,  sequela;  ItaL  sequela,  seguela.] 

1.  Ordinary  Languagt : 

*  1.  A  following. 

"  A  goodly  lueaue  both  to  deterre  from  crima, 
Aud  to  Iier  steppes  our  sequele  to  euflame." 

Hurrey :  Of  the  Death  of  Sir  T.  W. 

2.  Tliat  which  immediately  follows  and 
forms  a  continuation  ;  a  succeeding  part. 
(Often  followed  by  to  or  o/  before  another 
substantive.) 

"  Now  here  Chiiatlau  was  worse  put  to  it  than  in 
hiB  fight  witli  Apollyon,  as  by  the  Jei/u«!  you  shall  sea." 
— /)u»(j/i!n  ;  PUgr't'iCi  Prograg,  pt.  l 

3.  Consequence,  result,  elTect,  event. 

"  For  oftentimos  it  hath  been  seen,  that  to  a  now 
enttTpi  iae,  there  foUoweth  a  new  maner,  and  stranee 
sequri."—^lrype  :  Scales  Jlcmor. ;  Henry  VIH.,  bk.  L, 
ch.  ill. 

*  4.  A  consequence  inferred ;  a  conclusion. 

"  What  tequel  i»  there  in  this  argument  ?  An  arch- 
deacon is  tlie  chiel  deacon ;  ergo,  he  is  ouiya  deacon." — 
Whitgiftg. 

II.  Scots  Law:  [Thirl age]. 

sS-que'-la  (pi.  se-que'-lse),  s.    [Lat.,  from 
sequor=  to  folfow.]    [Sitquel.] 

*  I.  Ord.  Lang. :  One  who  or  that  which 
follows  :  as, 

1.  An  adherent,  a  follower ;  a  band  of 
adherents  or  foUowei's. 

2.  An  inference  ;  a  conclusioD  ;  a  conse- 
quence infetred. 

II.  Pathol. :  A  disease  or  morbid  symptoms 
following  upon  a  prior  malady,  as  the  sequelae 
of  measles,  of  scarlet  fever,  &;c. 

sequela-curiae,  s.    A  suit  of  couit. 

sequela-c  ansae,  s.  The  process  and  de- 
fending issue  of  a  cause  for  trial. 

Be'-qiienje,  s.     [Fr.,  from  Lat.  sequentia  =  a. 
following',  flora  sequeris,  pr.  par.  of  3eguor:= 
to  follow  ;  ItaX.  sequema.] 
I.  Ordirmry  Language: 

1.  Tlie  state  of  being  sequent  or  following  ; 
a  following  or  coming  after  ;  succession. 

"  How  art  thou  a  king, 
But  by  fair  lequence  und  succession  f" 

Shakesp.  :  Jiichara  II.,  11.  L 

2.  A  particular  order  of  succession  or  fol- 
lowing ;  an  arrangement  ;  ord»r. 

"  Tell  Athens,  in  the  teqaence  at  desire*, 
From  hiuh  to  low  tliroughout." 

Sluikesp. :  Timon  of  Athens,  T.  2. 

3.  Invariable  order  of  succession  ;  an  ob- 
sex-ved  instance  of  uniformity  in  following. 

4.  A  series  of  things  following  in  a  certain 
order  or  succession  ;  specifically,  a  set  of 
cards  immediately  following  each  other  in  the 
same  suit,  as  an  ace,  two,  three,  and  four. 

"  Crawlev  again  serving  .  .  .  ran  up  a  teguettct  ol 
■ix  acea."— /"ieW,  Ajnil  4,  1885. 

*  0.  Result,  consequence. 

"  The  inevitable  sequencea  of  ain  and  punLshment.* 
— Bp.  Sail :  Sermon  on  Psalm  evil.  34, 

*  6.  (P^) .'  Answering  verses. 

**  Oi  such  our  patrons  here,  the  viscont  Hountacute, 
Hath  many  comely  MQue'icrs,  well  sorted  all  in  sute.' 
Ooicoijne:  Matkefor  VUcount  Mountacute. 

U.  Technically: 

1.  iSusic :  The  recurrence  of  a  harmonic 
progression  or  melodic  figure  at  a  different 
pitch  or  in  a  different  key  to  that  in  which  it 
was  first  given.  A  tonal  or  diatonic  sequence 
is  when  no  modulation  takes  place.  A  chro- 
matic or  real  sequence  takes  place  when  the 
recurrence  of  a  phrase  at  an  exact  interval 
causes  a  change  of  key. 

2.  Reman  Ritual:  A  rhythm  sometimea 
Buns  between  the  Epistle  and  the  Gospel. 
At  first  it  was  merely  a  prolongation  of  the 
last  note  of  the  Alleluia,  but  afterwards 
appropriate  words  were  sulDstituted.  When 
the  Roman  Missal  was  revised  in  the  sixteenth 
century,  only  four  of  the  existing  sequences 
wei '.  retained  :  VictiTnce  Paschali,  for  Easter  ; 
Vtni,  Sancte  Spiritus,  for  Pentecost;  Lauda, 
Sion,  for  Corpus  Christi ;  and  the  Dies  Iras,  for 
Masses  of  the  Dead.  The  Stdbat  Mater,  for  the 
Feast  of  the  Seven  Dolours,  is  of  latei'  date. 

"  He  mode  dyuen  impnei,  teguencet,  and  respondea, 
as  O  JudA." — Fabyan :  Chranj/de,  ch.  cciil. 

Be'-qnent,  a.  &  s.    [Lat.  sequens,  pr.  par.  of 
«3iior'=  to  follow.) 

*  A.  As  adjective : 

1.  Following,  succeeding ;  continuing  in  the 
same  course  or  order. 

"  The  gallies 
Have  sent  a  dozen  <e9U«n£ messengers." 

Shakesp. :  Othello,  L  1. 


2.  Following  as  a  result  or  by  logical  con- 
sequence ;  consequentiaL 
B.  ^5  substantive : 

1.  A  follower. 

"  He  hath  framed  a  letter  to  a  set/uent  of  the  atranger 
queen  A."— Shakesp.  :  Lowc'm  Labour't  Lett,  iv.  a. 

2.  That  which  follows  as  a  result ;  a  sequel, 
a  sequence. 

se-quen'-tial  (ti  as  sh),  a.  [Eng.  sequent ; 
■ial.]  Being  in  succession;  succeeding,  fol- 
lowing. 

se-quen'-tial-l3^  (ti  as  sh),  adv.  [Eng. 
sequential;  -ly.]    By  sequence  or  succession. 

se-ques'-tcr,  *  se-ques-tre,  v.t.  &  i.    [Fr. 
sequestrer,  from  Lat.  sequestra— to  surrender, 
to  remove,  to  lay  aside ;  Sp.  &  Port,  sequestrar ; 
Ital.  sequestrare.] 
A-  Tran^tive : 

1.  Orditiary  Language ; 

*  1.  To  put  aside,  to  remove ;  to  separate 
from  other  things. 

"  Him  hath  God  the  father  specially  aeauestei-od 
and  seuered  and  set  aside  out  of  the  number  of  a.1 
crcutuies."— J/o)-e ;   Worket,  p.  1,046. 

2.  To  cause  to  retire  or  withdraw  from 
society  or  into  obscurity ;  to  withdraw,  to 
seclude.  (In  this  sense  frequently  used  re- 
flexively.) 

"  Why  are  you  sequestered  from  all  your  train!" — 
Shakesp.  :  Tilas  A  ridronicus,  IL  3. 

3.  In  the  same  sense  as  II. 

*  4.  To  deprive  of  property,  goods,  or 
possessions. 

"  It  was  his  taylor  and  his  Cook,  his  fine  fashions 
and  bis  French  ragouts,  whtch  teguestured  him ;  aud, 
iu  a  word,  he  came  by  his  poverty  as  sinfully  as  soma 
usually  do  by  their  riches.  —South.    {Todd.} 

II.  Law: 

1.  To  separate  or  withdraw  from  t)re  owner 
for  a  time ;  to  seize  or  take  possession  of,  as 
the  property  or  income  of  a  debtor,  until  the 
claims  of  his  creditors  are  satisfied ;  to 
sequestrate.  (Used  specifically  of  the  tem- 
poi».lities  of  Church  preferment:  as,  To  «-' 
quester  a  living.) 

2.  To  set  aside  from  the  power  of  either 
party,  as  a  matter  at  issue,  by  order  of  a 
court  of  law. 

3.  Scots  Law  :  To  sequestrate. 
B.  Intransitive : 

*  1.  Ord.  Lang. :  To  withdraw. 

"  To  saquester  oui  of  the  world  into  Atlautickand 
Utopian  politicka." — Milton, 

2.  Law:  To  renounce  or  decline,  as  a  widow, 
any  concern  with  the  estate  of  her  husband. 

sS-ques'-ter,  *.     [Sequester,  v.] 

*  1.  Ord.  Lang. :  The  act  of  sequestering ; 
sequestration,  separation,  seclusion. 

"  Tbia  baud  of  yours  requlrM 
A  sequuter  from  liberty."      Shakesp.  :  Othello,  ilL  i. 

2.  Law  :  A  person  with  whom  two  or  more 
parties  to  a  suit  or  controversy  deposit  the 
subject  of  controversy  ;  a  mediator  or  referee 
between  two  parties ;  an  umpire.     (Bouvier.) 

se-ques'-tered,  pa.  pa.  &  a.    [Sequester,  v.] 

A.  As  pa.  par. :  (See  the  verb). 

B.  As  adjective : 

L  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  Secluded,  retired,  private. 

"  And  rich  and  poor,  and  young  and  old,  relolea 
Under  hla  spiritual  away,  collected  round  hla 
In  thU  seguutar'd  realm." 

Wordsvorth  :  Sxeariion,  bk.  r. 

2.  Separated  from  others ;  sent  or  with- 
drawn into  retirement. 

"  In  scale  of  culture,  few  among  my  flock 
Hold  lower  rank  than  this  $equette>'d  pair.* 

Wordsuforth:  Excursion,  bk.  t. 

3.  Deprived  of  property,  income,  &c. ;  under 
sequestration. 

"  Aged,  s^quatttred  minlBters.'— /'uHer;  trvrthit^ 

II.  Law  :  Seized  and  detained  for  a  time,  to 
satisfy  a  claim  or  demand. 

*  se-quea'-tra-ble,  a.  [Eng.  sequester;  -able.] 
Capable  of  being  sequestered  or  sepaiated ; 
subject  or  liable  to  sequestration. 

"  Hartshorn,  and  divers  other  bodies  belonging  to 
tbs  animal  kluKdom,  abound  with  a  not  uneasily 
sequestrable  salt  '—Boyle. 

se-ques'-trate,  v.t.  [Lat.  sequestratus^  pa. 
par.  of  sequestra  =  to  sequestrate  (q.v.).] 

*  1.  Ord.  Lang.  :  To  set  apart  from  others ; 
to  withdraw,  to  seclude. 

"  In  general  conticious.  more  perish  for  want  of 
necessaries  than  by  the  malignity  of  the  disease,  they 
being  i«gu«(rar«(  from  mankind."— .4ri>u(A*w(  ;  On 


2,  Law:  To  seqnester;  specif,  in  Scott 
Law,  to  take  possession  of  for  belioof  at 
creditors  ;  to  take  possession  of,  as  of  the 
estiite  of  a  bankrupt,  with  a  view  of  realizing 
it  and  disti'ibuting  it  equitably  among  the 
creditors. 

se-ques-tra'-tion«  s.    [Fr.,  from  Lat.  seqtte^- 

trationem,  accus.  of  sequestratiOf  from  seques- 
tratu^,    pa.   par.    of   sequestra  =  to  sequester 
(q.v.);  Sp.  sequestracion ;  Ital.  sequestrazione.] 
L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  The  act  of  sequestering  or  setting  aside ; 
separation,  withdrawal,  retirement. 

"  There  must  be  leisure,  retirement,  solitude,  and  a 
sequestration  of  a  man's  self  from  the  noise  ot  tlid 
world."— &u(ft;  Sermons, 

2.  The  state  of  being  sequestered  or  set 
aside  ;  retirementor  withdrawal  from  society; , 
seclusion. 

"  Any  sequestration 
From  open  haunts  and  popularity." 

SJtakesp. :  Henry  T.,  L  L 

3.  In  the  same  sense  as  II. 

"  Sequestrations    were     firat     introduced     by     Sir 

Nicholas  Bacon,  lord  keeper  in  tlie  reign  of  Queen 

Elizabeth."— £7acfcfi(o7ie.'  Comment.,  bk.  iii.,  t^.  xxvlL 

*  4.  Disunion,  disjunction,  division,  rupture. 

"  The  metals  remain  unsevered,  the  fire  only 
dividing  the  body  into  smaller  pai'ticles,  hiuderiug 
rest  aud  cuutiiiuity,  witliout  any  sequestration  or 
elementary  principles."— ^oy/e. 

II.  Law : 

1.  Civil  Law: 

(1)  The  separation  of  a  thing  in  controversy 
from  the  possession  ofthosewho  contend  for  it. 

(2)  Tlie  setting  apart  the  goods  aud  chattels 
of  a  deceased  person  to  whom  no  one  was 
wilting  to  take  out  administration. 

(3)  A  writ  directed  tay  the  Court  of  Chancery 
to  commissioners,  commanding  them  to  enter 
the  lands  and  seize  the  goods  of  the  pei-soK 
against  whom  it  is  directed.  It  may  be  issued 
against  a  defendant  who  is  in  contempt  by 
reason  of  neglect  or  refusal  to  appear  or 
answer  or  to  obey  a  decree  of  court. 

(4)  The  act  of  taking  property  from  the 
owner  for  a  time  till  the  rente,  issues,  and 
profits  satisfy  a  demand ;  in  Britain,  a  form  of 
execution  iu  the  case  of  a  beneficed  clergyman, 
issued  by  the  bishop  of  the  diocese  on  the 
receipt  of  a  writ  to  that  effect.  The  profits  ot 
the  benefice  are  paid  over  to  the  creditor  until 
his  claim  is  sati-sned. 

(6)  The  gathering  of  the  fruits  of  a  vacant 
benefice  for  the  use  of  the  next  incumbent. 

(6)  The  seizure  of  the  property  of  an  indi- 
vidual for  the  use  of  the  state;  particularly 
applied  to  the  seizure  by  a  belligeient  power 
of  debts  due  by  its  subjects  to  the  enemy. 

2.  Scots  Law :  The  seizing  of  a  bankrupt's 
estate,  by  decree  of  a  competent  court,  for 
behoof  of  the  creditors. 

Bequestrator  (as   sek'-w^B-tra-tor),  & 

[Lat.,  from  sequestratus^  pa.  par.  of  segueaint 
=  to  sequester  (q.v.).^ 

1.  One  who  sequesters  property ;  one  wh® 
puts  property  under  a  sequestration. 

"  The  Puritan,  a  conqueror,  a  ruler,  a  pemcator,  a 
seifuestrator,  had  beeu  detwt«d." — JIac»ulay:  Mint. 
Kng.,  ch.  il. 

2.  One  to  whom  the  charge  of  sequeetered 
property  is  committed, 

se-ques'-triim,    s.     [Lat.    se^wesirs  s  to 

separate.]    (See  def.  aud  compound.) 

8equestru]n-forcej>s,  a. 

Surg.:  An  instrument  for  removing  portions 
of  necrosed  or  exfoliated  bone. 

se'-qnin,   *che-quin,    ze-ohin,  s.    [Fr. 

sequin,  from    Ital.    zecchino,    from    2coca=a 
mint  or  place  of  coining,  from  Anb.  tiJckai 


SEQUIN. 


(from  sikkah)  =  a  die  for  coins.]  A  gold  coin, 
first  struck  at  Venice  about  the  end  of  the 
thirteenth  century.  In  value  it  was  woriit 
from  9s.  2d.  to  9s.  6d.  sterling. 

"  Treasuries  where  diamonds  were  plied  in  heap% 

and  se^uiru  in  mountains."— ifacauJoy .'  Bi&t,  AvW 

ch.  xviiL 


.firte,  f3.t,  f^e,  amidst^  what,  f^ill,  &tlier;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  mar£ne;  go,  pol^ 
or,  wore,  wol^  work,  whd,  son;  mute,  cub,  ciire,  vinite,  cur,  rule,  full;  try,  Syrian,    ce,  oe  =  e;  ey  =  a;  qu  =  kw« 


sequoia— serene 
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:uoi-a.  s,    L^l*l•ive  name.] 

i.  Botany: 

(\)  A  {tenus  of  Abietinae,  with  peltate  scales, 
»o  bracts,  and  five  to  seven  seeds.  Two 
■peciesare  known,  Sequoia  giyantea,  formeiiy 
WeUingtonia  giguTUm,  and  S.  sempervireiis. 
Tlie  former  is  the  Mammoth-tree  (q.v.);  its 
rings  have  been  counted,  and  its  age  has  been 
estimated  at  about  1,101)  years.  S.  sevipffrvi- 
rens,  iaiown  in  the  timber  ti-ade  as  Red-wood, 
fs  sometimes  above  300  feet  higli.  It  grows 
ftinn  Upper  California  to  Nootka  Sound. 

(2)  Tlie  Mamraoth-tree  (q.v.). 

"  Tlie  waving  of  a  foraflt  of  tliB  giant  soguoias  ia  In- 
describably Bublima"  —  Scribnttr'8  Afaoaiittc.  Nov.. 
1873.  p.  56. 

2.  PaZcBohot. :  A  species  is  found  in  the 
Eocene  of  BournemuLitli  and  the  Isle  of 
Wight ;  Sequoia  Couttsice  occurs  in  the  Oligo- 
oene  of  Envoy  Tracey,  and  i'.  LangsdorjrU  in 
the  leaf-beds  of  Anltun  in  Mull.  S.  CouUsvb 
also  occura  abundantly  in  the  Oligocene 
ot  Switxerlaiid,  and  mcro  than  thirty  species 
aa-e  found  in  the  Miocene  (?)  of  the  Arctic 
regions. 

■S-quoi-i'-te^,  3.    [Mod.  Lat.  »eqrtoi(a) ;  -ites.] 
Falceont.  :   A  genus  of  Coniferse,   akin  to 
Sequoia  (q.v.).     Three  gpeeiea  ai-e  found  in 
the  Cretaceous  rocks. 

■iSr'-a-file,  a.     [Fr.  ierrefile  =  clo»c  of  a  file.] 
Mil. :  The  last  soldier  of  a  file. 

"  I  ahoiild  thiuk  tlisterm  aurnjUe  has  b«en  generaJly 
known  in  tlie  army  for  the  laat  lifty  ye»re."— JoOTtwiff 
StanAcn-d,  Juno  10,  1870. 

seraglio  (aa  se-ral'-yo),  «.  [Ital.  urragUo 
=  an  iiicloanre,  a  paddock,  a  park,  from  sar- 
rare  =  to  shut,  to  h»ck,to  inclose,  from  Low 
Lat.  s&ro,  fi-itm  Lat.  sera  =  a  bar,  a  bolt,  from 
a8ro=  to  join  or  bind  tngetlier.  The  modern 
Bfie  of  the  word  is  due  to  cunfusion  with  Peis. 
and  Turk,  sardy,  so,rdl  =  a  palace,  a  grand 
edifice,  a  king's  court,  a  seraglio.     (Skeat.)] 

*  1.  An  inclosure,  a  place  or  quarter  to 
which  certain  pei-sons  or  classes  are  confined. 

"I  went  to  the  ghetto,  where  tlio  Jewes  dwull,  &a 
in  asuburbe.  by  themselves.  1  passed  by  th«  PiHzaa 
J^udea,  where  their  serttglM  begins,  for  baing  inviron'd 
with  wiilla,  thoy  Jire  loc.;'d  up  avory  me^it-'—^voluH  : 
DiM-y.  Jan.  15,  1645. 

2.  A  palace;  specifically,  the  palace  of  the 
Saltan  of  Turkey  at  Constantinople. 

3.  A  harem ;  a  place  in  which  wives  or 
ocmcubines  are  kept;  hence,  a  place  or  house 
of  debauchery  or  licentious  pleasure. 

"Could  still  exclude  unwelcome  truth  from  the 
yurlieua  of  hia  own  soratfli:'' —Macauiay :  Hiet.  Eng., 
cfa.  ii. 

wAr^SLi,  s.  [Pers.  &  Turk,  tardy,  aardi.]  [Sa- 
EiGLic]  A  palace,  a  place  of  accommodation 
fi»"  travellers ;  a  caravanseray,  a  khan. 

"  He  In  Abda]Iah*s  palace  p-ew. 
And  held  that  po^t  in  hia  tMrai," 

Byroit:  Brid«  of  Aby€»t,  ii,  IS. 

■i&r'-al,  a.  [Lat.  sera  (kora)  =  the  evening 
(hour).] 

Geol. :  Late ;  an  epithet  expressing  the 
period  of  the  nightfall  or  late  twilight  of  the 
Appalachian  PalEeozoic  day.  The  coal-mea- 
sares  of  North  America  occupy  an  area  of 
800,000  square  miles,  and  range  from  3,000 
feet  1x)  such  thickness  a«  to  be  unworkable. 
From  the  fossils  it  is  evident  that  the  Appala- 
(diian  Serai  aeries  is  the  equivalent  of  tlie 
Buropean  Carboniferous  series,  (Prqf.  H.  D. 
Sogers :  Geology  of  Permsylvania.) 

C^-al'-bu-men,  «.  [Eng,  sflr(«m),  and  aUm- 
mett.).] 

C/ww. ;  C72Hn2Ni8S022(D-  A  substance  oc-' 
Ourring  in  all  the  liqtnds  of  the  animal  body. 
It  may  be  obtained  by  diluting  the  sernm  of 
blood  with  twenty  times  its  volume  of  water, 
precipitating  the  globulin  with  carbonic  an- 
Bydride,  and  evaporating  the  filtrate  below  50'. 
It  closely  resembles  egg  albumen,  but  its  spe- 
cific rotary  power  for  yellow  light  =  —  56'. 
Ether  does  not  consulate  its  solutions. 

s€-rang',  5.  [See  def.]  An  East  Indian  name 
for  the  boatswain  of  a  reaseL 

■S-ra'-pS,  8.  [Sp.]  A  blanket  orabawl  worn 
as  an  outer  gaiment  by  the  Mexicans  and 
other  natives  of  Spanish  North  America. 

fler'-g.ph  (pi.  sSr'-aphs,  ser'-a-phim, 
*  ser'-a-pbims),  i.  [Heb.  O'^iO  (seraphim) 
=j  (1)  serpenta,  (2)  seraphs  ;  7p^  (sarapK)  =  to 
be  noble  ;  Fr.  seraphim ;  Sp.  seraphiin,  serajim, ; 
Ital,  serafino.] 


\.  Ord.  Lang.  £  Script. ;  An  angel  of  the 
highest  order.  They  are  mentioned  in  the 
Bihle  only  in  Isaiah  vi.  2,  6.  They  were  of 
human  form,  with  six  wings,  with  two  of  which 
they  covered  their  faces,  with  the  next  two 
flew,  and  with  tlie  lust  two  covered  their  fi^ct. 
Tiiey  resembled  the  cherubim,  which,  how- 
ever, hatl  four  wings  and  lour  faces. 

"Fly,  ScvaiJhs.'  to  your  etcnidl  shore, 
Whore  winda  nor  how]  uor  waters  roar," 

Syron  :  JJoavon  4  Earth,  1.  S. 

11  Sometimes  seraphim,  really  a  Hebrew 
plural,  is  used  as  if  it  were  a  singular.     [2,  3.] 

2.  Eatom.:  The  genus  Lobophora,  belong- 
ing to  the  Larentidae,  and  spec.  Lohophora 
hcxapterata,  in  which  there  ia  an  additionul 
lobe  to  the  hinder  wings,  giving  the  moth 
the  Appearance  of  a  six-winged  creature, 
whence  the  name  Seraphim.  It  occurs  in 
England. 

3.  Pal(Boni. :  A  popular  name  for  the  genus 
Pterygotus  (q.v.). 

"The  workmen  in  the  quarriea  in  which  they  occur, 
flnding  form  without  body,  and  struck  by  tlio  i-eMeiii- 
blance  which  the  delicately-w,T,vi.'d  scnJea  bear  to  the 
aculptmed  markings  on  the  wings  of  cherubs-of  all 
Bubjecta  of  the  cliiael  the  most  common— fancifully 
teriaed  them  Sernphim,"  —  Hugh  Atiiiar:  Old  lied 
Sandstone,  ch.  viiL 

se-raph'-fc,   *  se-raph'-ic-^  «,    [Pr.  *i- 

raphiqae;  tip.  seraphico.] 

1.  Pertaining  to  a  seraph  ;  angelic,  sublime  ; 
of  the  nature  of  a  seraph. 

"And  in  their  own  dimenilous,  like  thamselveB, 
The  great  seraphic  lords  and  cherubim," 

Mdton :  P.  L.,  i.  rw. 

*2.  Pure  ;  refined  from  sensuality. 

"  Or  whether  lie  at  laat  descends 
To  like  with  less  aeraphivk  ends." 

S.  Burning  or  inflamed  with  love  or  zeal; 
zealous,  ardent. 

"He  [William  Cartwright]  bwaime  the  most  florid 
and  seraphical  \\rtiAa\\<iv  in  the  iiuiversity."— Wwif.' 
Athrm,  Ozon.,  vol.  iL 

IT  Seraphic  doctor:  A  title  given  to  St. 
Bonaventnre,  who  became  Minister-general  of 
the  Franciscans  in  1256. 

seraphic-gum,  *.    Sagapcnum  (q.r.). 

*  a^-rsiph'-ic-al-lf^  adv.  [Eng.  seraphical; 
-ly.]    After  the  manner  of  a  sei-aph. 

*  se-rXph'-ic-al-ness,  ».    [Eng.  seraphical ; 

-ness.]    The  quality  or  state  of  being  seraphic. 

*  Se-raph'-i-9i§[m,  ».  [Eng.  $eraphic:  -ism.] 
The  quality  of  being  seraphic ;  seraph iealuesa. 

Ser'-^-phim,  «.  pi.    [Seraph,] 

ser'-a-phine,  ser-a-phi'-na,  s,  [Sbrai-h.] 
Music:  An  instrument  introduced  in  the  early 
part  of  the  nineteenth  century.  It  was  an 
organ  with  free-reeds,  a  key-board,  and  beUows 
worked  by  a  pedal :  but  being  very  coarse  and 
unpleasant  in  tone,  it  rapidly  disappeared  on 
the  introduction  of  the  harmonium,  which 
was  an  improvement  on  it. 

ser-a-pi'-a-dsB,  «,  pi.    [Mod.  Lat.  serapia(s) 

(q.v.);  Lai  fem.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.] 
Bot. :  A  family  of  Ophreae. 

se-ra'-pi-aa,  s,  [Lat.,  from  Gr.  vepntnas 
(serapias)  =  the  purple  orchis  (Orchis  Morio), 
from  SepftTTis  (Serapis),  Xa.pam<;  (Sarapis)  = 
an  Egyptian  deity.] 

Bot. :  The  typical  genus  of  Serapiadse  (q.v.). 
Small  Orchids,  with  brown  or  greenish-brown 
flowers,  from  the  south  of  Europe. 

t  ser-a-pi'-num, «.    [Sagapenum.] 

se-rS,s'-kier,  se-ras'-quier  (qn  as  k),  s. 

[Fr.  serasquier,  from  Pers.  serasker,  from  scr, 
seri  =:  head,  chief,  and  asker  =  a.n  army.]  A 
Turkish  general  or  commander  of  land-forces. 
The  title  is  given  especially  to  the  commander- 
in-chief  and  minister  of  war. 

sS-ras'-Uier-ate,  s.  [Eng.  aerashier;  -ate.] 
The  office  of  a  seraskier. 

Serb,  5.  [Native  word.]  A  native  or  inhabi- 
tant of  Servia. 

serb'-i-an,  «.    [After  Serbia  =  Servia,  where 
found.]' 
Min. :  The  same  as  Miloschine  (q.v.), 

Ser-bo'-ni-an,  a.  [See  def.]  A  term  applied 
to  a  bog  or"  IpJic  of  Serbonis,  lying  betivecn 
the  mountains  Casius  and  Damieta  in  Egypt, 
or  one  of  the  more  eastern  mouths  of  the 


Nile.  It  was  surmuiuled  on  all  sides  by  hills 
of  loose  sand,  which  being  carried  into  tlie 
water  by  high  winds  so  thickened  the  lalce 
that  it  cimld  not  be  distinguished  frc.m  the 
land.  Whole  armies  are  reported  to  have 
been  swallo.ved  up  in  it. 

"  A  Kuif  profound  as  that  Surhoniwn  bog     . 
Where  aruiicB  whole  liave  buuk." 

Milton:  P.  L.,  11.  SiH. 

Hence,  the  phrase  Serbonian  bog  is  used  pro- 
verbially to  expi-ess  a  difficulty  or  complica- 
tion from  wliich  there  is  no  way  of  extricating 
one's  self;  a  mess,  a  confusion. 

"  I  know  of  no  Serbonian  boff  deeper  thau  a  £&  ratiiiK 
would  prove  to  be."-B,  Disraeli,  in  TiTnet,  March  19. 
1807.  ' 

ser'-9el,  s.    [Sarcel.] 
sere,  u..    [Shar,  a.] 

*sere,    ».     [Fr.   serre  =  K  claw.]     A  claw,  a 

talon, 

"  Their  necks  and  cheeks  tore  with  their  eager  acres." 

Chapman:  Momar ;  Odi/eteff. 

Se-rein'  (ei  as  a),  s.     [Fr.  serein  ;  Prov.  ser&n ; 

Sp.,  Port.,  &  Ital.  sereno,  from  Lat.  serum  = 

the  evening,  modified  by  serenns  =  serene. 

(Littre.)} 

Meteor. :  Fine  rain  falling  from  a  cloudless 
sky. 

ser-e-nado',  *  sSr-e-nate',  *.  [Pr.  seri- 
naie,  from  Ital.  serenata  =  a  serenade,  from 
serenare  ~  to  make  clear.]    [Serene.] 

Music:  Originally  a  vocal  or  instrumental 
composition  for  use  in  the  open  air  at  night, 
generally  of  a  quiet  soothing  character.  Tlie 
term  in  its  Italian  form,  serenata,  came  to  be 
applied  afterwards  to  a  cantata  having  a  pas- 
toral subject,  and  in  our  own  days  has  been 
applied  to  a  work  of  large  proportions  in  the 
form,  to  some  extent,  of  a  symphony. 

^' Serenate,  which  the  starred  lover  sinsB 
To  hia  proud  fair.'"  JiiUon :  P.  L.,  Iv.  TO. 

ser-e-na<le',  n.t.  &  %.    [Srrbnadb,  s.] 

A.  Tratis. :  To  entertain  witli  a  serenade; 
to  sing  a  serenade  to, 

"  To  diince,  dreao,  sing,  and  terena^a  the  fair. 
Conduct  a  finger,  or  reclaim  a  hair." 

P.  WhitelhoatL :  State  Zhtneeg. 

B.  Intrans. :  To  perform  serenades  or  noc- 
turnal music, 

^    "  When  I  go  a  termiading  again  with  'e«,  I'll  glva 

em  leave  to  make  fiddle-strings  of  mv  email  guts," 

Drydcn :  Evaning'E  Low,  ii.  L 

sSr-e-nad'-er,  s.     [Eng.  atrmade,  t.;  -er.} 

One  who  serenades. 

sgr-e-na'-ta, «.    [Ital.  J 
Music:  A  serenade  (q.r.), 

*  sSr-S-nate',  #,     [Serenade,  $.} 

Se~rene',  a.  &  «.     [Lat.  serenus  ~  bright,  calm, 
from  the  same  root  as  Sanac.  svar  =  splendour, 
heaven  ;  Gr.  o-eAijpTj  (stlene)  =  the  moon.] 
A^  As  adjective: 

1.  Calm,  fair  and  clear  ;  placid,  quiet. 

"  If  the  sky  continue  still,  t€ren4,  and  clear,  net  one 
•Kg  in  an  hundred  will  iniMca.Try."—M9wail :  Letters, 
ok.  I.,  let.  ae. 

2.  Calm,  placid,  unruffled,  composed,  un- 
disturbed. 

"Hia  Mr«7?«  inta^ldlty  dletingniahed  him  amo«g 
thensMuidB  o(  brave  •oldlerfl."~i/acoitiatf  -•  Bist.  Bn§., 
oh.  ir. 

3.  Applied  as  a  form  of  address  to  the  sove- 
reign princes  of  Germany,  and  the  members 
of  their  families. 

*  B.  As  substantivt : 

1.  Clearnesi. 

2.  Serenity,  calmness,  compoean,  tran- 
quillity. 

"  Not  a  cloud  obflcured  the  deep  aor«aA.'—Mia 
Edgoworth :  Btlen,  ch.  xiii, 

3.  A  serein  (q.v.). 

"  The  foga  and  the  serenes  offend  ua  more. 
Or  we  may  think  »o,  than  they  did  befora" 

Daniel:  Queen's  Arcaditt,  i.  1, 

*  se-rene',   y.t.     [Lat.  ser&no,  from  aeranm  = 
sereno  (q.v.).] 

1.  To  make  clear  and  calm ;  to  calm,  to 
quiet. 

"  She,  wfcere  ahe  pasaea,  makes  the  wind  to  lyo 
With  gentle  motion,  and  serenes  the  sky." 

Fanshaw  ■  Lusiad. 

2.  To  make  clear  or  bright ;  to  clear,  to 
brighten. 

"  Take  oara 
Thy  muddy  beverage  to  terotte."      PkOipa :  fftdar. 

3.  To  smooth. 

"Qay  boats  servne  the  wrinkled  front  ef  oore." 
Grainger :  ifbuTt^  L  L 


boil,  bo^ ;  pout,  Jo^l ;  cat,  9GU,  chortis,  9hin.  bench ;  go,  gem ;  tbSn,  tbls ;  sin,  aa ;  expect,  Xenophon,  e:^lst.    ph  =  C 
•<Giaii,  -tian  =  sh^.    -tion,  -sion  =  sbim ;  -tion,  -§ion  =  zbiizi.    -ciouSp  -tioas,  Hsious  =>  shos.    -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  bel,  d^ 
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serenely— sericulus 


fl^rene'-l^,  adv.     [Eng.  nerene ;  -ly.] 

1,  Calmly,  quietly. 

"  Serenelif  Boft  and  fair."  Cotton :  Death. 

2.  Coolly,  calmly,  composedly,  deliberately; 
Tith  unruffled  temper. 

aft-rene'-neBS,  s-  [Eug.  serene ;  -Tiess.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  serene  ;  serenity. 

"In  the  tr^reneneu  of  a  bealthfull  conscience."— 
F^iham  :  netolvet.  pt.  i.,  ree.  5. 

*  sS-ren -i-tude,  «.  [Skbehe.]  Calmness, 
serenity. 

"From  the  eqaol  dlatribution  of  the  phleginatlck 
humour  will  flow  quietude  and  taranitude  in  the  aflec- 
tloua." — }Votton:  Jiemaiju,  p.  79. 

ag-ren'-i-ty,  s.  [Fr.  sereniU,  from  I^at.  sereni- 
tatem,  accus.  of  serenitas,  from  seTenus=. 
serene  (q.v.);  Sp.  serenidad;  Ital.  serenita.] 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  serene, 
calm,  quiet,  or  still;  clearness,  calmness, 
quietness,  stillness. 

"  A  country  which  .  .  .  en]oyB  a  coustaat  serenity." 
—  Dampier.    Voyages  (an.  1^5). 

2.  Calmness  of  mind,  composure  ;  evenness 
of  temper,  coolness. 

"  The  calm  Berenii//  and  steady  complacence  of  mind 
abe  eusures."— Search:  Light  txf  Nature,  vol.  i.,  pt.  ii., 
ch.  xxxvi. 
*3.  Quietness,  peace. 

"A  general  peace  and  serenUy  newly  succeeded  a 
gBnernI  trouhle  and  cloud  throughout  all  his  king- 
dome.  " —  Temple. 

*4.  A  title  of  respect  or  courtesy;  serene 
highness. 

"The  sentence  of  that  court,  now  sent  to  your 
mrenity,  together  with  these  letters."— J/iWon."  To 
Prince:  Leopold  ;  Letters  of  btate. 

*S^ren'-ize,  v.t.  [Eng.  seren{e);  -ize.]  To 
make  serene,  to  glorify.  {Davies :  Mvses 
Sacrifice,  p.  33.) 

B&vtf  8.  [Fr.,  from  Ijat.  servum,  accus.  of 
sBTVus  =  a  slave  ;  servio  =  to  serve  (q.v.).]  A 
villein ;  one  who  in  the  middle  ages  was  in- 
cajjable  of  holding  property,  was  attaclied  to 
the  soil,  and  transferred  with  it,  and  was 
liable  to  feudal  services  of  the  lowest  desorip- 
tion ;  a  feudal  slave ;  a  forced  labourer  at- 
tached to  an  estate,  as,  until  March,  1863,  in 
Russia. 

sSrr-age  (age  as  ig),  serf'-dom,  serf- 
hood, serf -ism,  s.  [Eng.  serf;  -age,  -dovif 
-hood,  -isiJi.]  The  stete  or  condition  of  being  a 
serf. 

"The  various  organizations  of  society  which  have 
existed — slavery,  serfage,  vlllaiiage,  feudalism,  cnstea 
—are  nil  traceable  to  an  instinctive  elfoi-t  of  mankind 
to  adjust  itself  to  the  conditions  of  human  life," — 
Seribner's  Magazine,  Oct.,  1878,  p.  888. 

flSrge  (1),  s.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  serica,  fem.  of 
sericus  =  silken,  prop.  =  Chinese,  from  Serea 
=  the  Chinese.] 

1.  A  cloth  of  quilted  woollen,  extensively 
manufactured  in  Devonshire.  It  is  much 
used  for  ladies'  dresses,  men's  suits,  and  bi- 
cyclists' uniforms. 

•*  Ye  weavers,  all  your  shuttles  throw, 
And  bid  broad-clotlia  and  sarges  grow," 

Oay :  Sheplterd's  Week,  i, 

2.  A  light  silken  stuff,  twilled  on  both  sides. 

sSrge  (2),  s.  [Fr.  cierge ;  from  Lat.  cereus  = 
wiucen  ;  cera  =  wax.]  A  lai-ge  wax  candle, 
eometimes  weighing  several  pound*,  burnt 
before  the  altar  in  Roma-n  Catholic  cliurclies. 

aar'-gean-^f,  aer' -gesuat-^f,  »er'-j«ant- 

gy  (erasar),  s.    [Eng,  sergeant ;  -cy.]    The 
ofilee  or  position  of  a  sergpant. 

"  Kuyght  b  a»rgetMcie  als  how  mykelle  thei  h«lde." 
R.  Brunnc,  p.  SL 

ser'-geaiit,  ser'-jeant  (er  as  ar),  •  ser- 
gant,  i.  [O.  Fr.  sergant.  aerjant ;  Fr.  aert/e^ii, 
mnn  J.ow  I^at.  servieiitem,  accus.  of  serviena 
=  a  servant,  a  vassal,  a  soldier,  an  apparitor, 
from  -Krviens,  pr.  par.  of  servio  =  to  serve 
(q.v.);  Low  Lat.  serviejisad  legem  ^  a  strgeant- 
at-law ;  Sp.  &  Port,  sargento;  Ital.  sergente.] 

L  Ordi  nary  Language : 

*1.  A  squire,  attendant  upon  a  prince  or 
noblenian.  (Enyluh.) 

"To  avoid  tba  vagne  expressions  of  the  follewera, 
&C.,  I  use,  after  ViUenordouin,  the  word  serjeauti,  f»r 
an  horsemen  who  are  not  kuighta.  Theie  were  sur- 
Jcants  at  arms,  and  Serjeants  at  law :  and,  if  wc  Tjsit 
Uie  parade  and  Westininstei  Hall,  we  may  obeeive  the 
rtiange  result  of  the  diitiucWlm." — Oibbon:  Roman 
Btnjnre.  ch.  Ix.    {Note  0.) 

2.  A  sheriff's  officer  ;  a  bailifL 

■'Your  office,  sergeant." — Shakesp.:  Bewry  VIII.,i,X 

3.  In  the  same  sense  as  II.  2. 

4.  A  title  given  to  certain  officers  of  th« 
liiiiitih  sovereign's  househuld,     [Serjeant.] 


5.  A  police-ofBcer  of   higher  rank  than  a 
private. 
II.  Technically: 

1.  Law:  [Serjeant]. 

2.  Mil. :  The  second  permanent  grade  in  the 
non-commissioned  ranks  of  the  army.  In  the 
United  States  army  there  are  company  and  regi- 
Dieutal  sergeants,  named  in  accordance  with 
their  duties,  as  color-sergeant,  quartermaster- 
sergeant,  &c. 

1[  Sergeant-at-arma :  An  officer  of  a  legislative 
body,  whose  duties  are  to  keep  order  in  such 
body,  and  to  enforce  the  orders  given  by  the 
presiding  officer,  as  the  Speaker  of  the  House 
of  Representatives. 

f  The  two  spellings,  sergeant  and  serjeant 
are  both  based  on  good  authority,  but  in  th* 
senses  I.  2,  4,  and  II.  1,  the  form  serjeant  is 
usually  adopted. 
sergeant-major,  c 
Mil.  ■  The  senior  of  the  non-commissioned 
ranks,  and  assistant  to  the  ai^utant.  He  is  ex 
ojicio  the  head  of  the  sergeants'  mess,  and  is 
responsible  for  the  other  sergeants  both  on  and 
off  parade. 

fter'-geant-ry,  ser'-geant-y  (er  as  ar), 
s.     [Sekjeamtry.  ] 

ser'-geant-ship  (er  as  ar),  s.  [Eng.  ser- 
geant) -ship.]  The  office  of  a  sergeant;  aer- 
geantry. 

ser-i,  pr^.    [Seeico-.) 

ser'-i-g.l,  o.  &  s.    [Eug.  sen{es);  -al.} 

A.  J-S  adjective : 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  Pertaining  to  a  aeries  ;  con- 
sisting of,  formed  in,  or  having  the  nature  of 
a  series. 

2.  Bat. :  Of  or  pertaining  to  rows, 

B.  As  substantive : 

1.  A  work  or  publication  issued  in  succes- 
sive numbers ;  a  periodical 

"The  serials  which  have  superseded  thequaxterliea." 
—DaU]/  Telegraph,  Oct.  3, 1882. 

2.  A  tale  or  other  composition  continued  in 
successive  numbers  of  a  periodical  work. 

serial-hozuology,  s.    [Homology,  t.] 

*  ser-i-al'-i-ty,  s.  [Eng.  serial ;  -ity.}  The 
state  or  condition  of  following  in  successive 
order ;  sequence. 

* ser'-i-al-ly',  adv.  [Eng.  serial;  -ly.1  In  a 
series,  or  in  regular  order  :  as,  Things  arranged 
sertally. 

*  Ser'-i-an,  a.  [From  Lat.  sericus.]  [Seri- 
FORM.]  Chinese.   {Fletcker:  Purple  Island,  xii.) 

ser-i-a'-na,  s.    [Serjauia.] 

ser'-i-ate,  a.  [Eng.  seri(es) ;  -ate.]  Arranged 
in  a  series  or  succession  ;  pertaining  to  a 
series. 

ser'-i-ate-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  seriate  ;  -ly.]  In  a 
reguhir  series ;  seriatim. 

ser-i-a'-tim,  adv.  [Lat.]  In  regular  order  ; 
one  after  the  other. 

aer'-J-ca,  «.  [Fem.  of  Lat.  serious  =  silky. 
Named  "from  the  silky  appearance  of  these 
insects,  which  vary  in  hue  according  as  the 
light  falls  on  them.] 

Entom.  :  A  genus  of  Mclolonthinse.  Body 
ovate,  convex ;  claw.«;  of  all  the  tarsi  divided 
at  the  apex.  One,  Serica  brunnea,  is  Britiah. 
Borne  of  the  African  species  are  globose. 

*  ser'-i-cate,  a.  [Lat.  stricatu*.]  Pertainlus 
to  Bilk  ;  covered  with  silk  ;  sericeous. 

se-ric'-eous   (c  as  s»i),  ».     [Lat  agrioetu, 

from  sericum  =  silk.] 

•  1.  Ord.  Lang. :  Pertaining  to  lilk ;  con- 
sisting of  silk ;  silky. 

2.  Bot. :  Silky  (q.v.). 

se-ri9'-ic,  «.  [Bug.  «no(w);  -ic.]  (Se«  com- 
pound.) 

sericic-acld,  s.    [Mtristic  acid.] 

Se-ri9'-i-de5,  *.  pi  [Mod.  Lat.  »erie(a) ;  Lat. 
masc.  or  fem.  pi.  adj.  auff.  -ides.] 

Entom. :  A  section  or  group  of  Melolonthine 
(q.T.).  Many  are  Australian,  hut  one  species 
of  the  genus  Serica  (q.v.)  is  British. 

ser'-i-9in,  s.     [Lat.  sericmn  =  silk  ;  -in.] 

Chem. :  A  name  proposed  for  the  fibroin  of 
silk  to  distinguish  it  from  the  organic  matter 


of  the  sponge,  for  which  the  name  fltool'a 
would  be  retained.  It  was  once  applied  to 
myristin  on  account  of  its  silky  aspect. 

ser'-i-9ite,  s.  [Gr.  cnjpiKos  {slrikos)  =  silk.] 
Mln.  :  A  scaly  mineral  found  in  a  silky 
schist  near  Wiesbaden.  Early  analyses  were 
very  discordant,  owing  to  the  non-recognitkm 
of  impurities.  It  has  now  been  shown  by 
Laspeyres  to  be  a  massive  muscovite  (q.v.), 
resulting  from  the  alteration  of  felspar, 

sericite-gneiss,  s. 

Petrol.  :  A  gneiss  in  which  sericite  constt* 
tutes  the  principal  micaceous  constituent 

sericite-schist,  s. 

Petrol. :  A  schistose  rock  in  which  sericite 
predominates. 

SCr-i-c6-,  ser-i-,  pr^.  [Gr.  <rr}piK6^  (sertkos) 
=  silky.]  Silky  ;  resembling  silk  in  texture 
or  appearance. 

ser'-i-c6-lite,  s.    [Gr.  o^jptKos  (seriJcos)  =  silk, 
and  \C6og  (lithos)  =  a  stone.] 
Min.  :  The  same  as  Satin-spar  (q.T.)u 

ser-i-cor'-i-dse,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  sericoT(is); 
Lat.  fem.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.] 

Entom.  :  A  family  of  Tortricina.  Anterior 
wings  rather  broad ;  costa  generally  much 
rounded,  the  tip  sometimes  pointed.  Larva 
feeding  between  united  leaves  or  in  roots. 
Known  British  species,  twenty-two. 

ser-ic'-6r-is,  s.  [Gr,  oTjpiKOs  (serikos)  =  silky, 
and  Kopis  (koris)=a.  bug.] 

Entom. :  The  typical  genus  of  Serlcorida) 
(q.v.).  Sericoris  littoralis  is  a  small  moth,  the 
larva  of  which  feeds  on  Armeria  vulgaris. 

ser-i-c6s'-td-ma,  s.  [Fref.  serico-,  and  Gr. 
triofjia  (stom^)  =  a'  mouth.] 

Entom. :  The  type-genus  of  Sericostomatidae 
(q.v.).  Antenna  about  the  length  of  anterior 
wings,  joints  short,  with  adpressed  pubes- 
cence ;  "head  densely  hairy ;  eyes  large ;  legs 
long,  normal  in  tarsal  structure ;  abdomen 
short  and  moderately  stout.  Larvae  re^^ular 
in  form ;  tlie  insects  appear  in  summer,  and 
do  not  stray  far  from  their  breeding-places ; 
their  cylindrical  cases  are  found  in  moderately 
swift  streams.  MacLachlan  admits  sixteen 
species,  all  from  Europe,  one  of  which,  Seri- 
costoma  personatum,  is  British. 

ser-i-co-sto-znat'-i-dse,  s.  pi.    [Mod.  Lat. 

aericostoma,  genit.  sericostoviat{is) ;  Lat.  fem- 
pi.  adj.  sulf.  -id(Z.] 

Entom. :  A  family  of  Trichoptera  (q.v.). 
Antennae  as  long  as  the  wingSj  very  stout, 
and  strongly  hairy  ;  eyes  niodo-ately  large  ; 
labial  palpi  nearly  alike,  but  maxillary  palpi 
very  diffei-ently  formed  in  the  sexes ;  head 
smnll ;  abdomen  short ;  legs  short,  tibial 
spurs  varying  ;  wings  often  densely  pubescent. 
Larvas  almost  always  inhabiting  streams,  and 
varying  considerably  in  form  ;  case  free,  usu- 
ally of  sand  or  small  stones.  Almost  uni- 
versally distributed.  MacLachlan  divid-is  tho 
family  into  four  ?ections,  with  nineteen  genera. 

t  ser-io-ter'-i-a,  «.  pi  [Gr.  a^p  (s2r).  genlfi. 
a-r)p6<;  (seros)  =*  the  silkworm,  and  iitTepoe 
(ilcteros)  =  the  Jaundice.] 

Compar.  Anat. :  The  glands  which  secrete 
the  silk  in  the  siikwonn.    {Owen.) 

ser-i-cul'-tu-r^l,  a.  [Eng.  smcuUtrtfO*  "*'-3 

Uf  or  peitaiiiing  to  sericulture. 

'  "Tha  remit  fraa   »   Mrt   of   «iriciiJ2Hra2  lerrcb"— 

Standard,  Oct.  ;tO,  lUi. 

scr'-i-cul-ture,  «.  [Pref.  aeri-j  and  Eng. 
culture.]  'I'he  breeding  and  treatnieat  at 
silkwornfts. 

"From  th«  rerj  earUert  ColoniAl  dayn,  tlutJiinerf' 
enua  had  dr«amii  of  aaricui6mB."—ikiutda3%  Oct.  ^, 
ISSi. 

»er-i-ciir-tur-i»t, ».  [Eng.  mriaUtuni  ^isL} 
One  who  breeds  silkwornw. 

se-ric'-u-lus,  *.  [Mod  Lat.,  dimin.  from  Lat. 
aericae  =  silken,  from  the  gloswy  piuniage.J 

OmiCh. :  A  genus  of  Tectonaichiniie  (q.v.), 
with  one  species,  Sericulus  melLnuSj  tlic  Ra- 
gent-bird  (q.v.),  from  Western  Australia.  BiH 
rather  slender,  nearly  as  long  as  head  ;  culmeft 
keeled  at  base,  curving  slightly  towards  tlie 
tip ;  nostrils  liasal,  lateral,  exposed  ;  wings 
moderate  ;  tail  rather  long,  even  ;  tarsi  longer 
than  middle  toe,  scutellated  ;  toes  lon^',  ouiei 
and  middle  united  at  base. 


ftte.  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  f^l,  father ;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there ;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir.  marine  ;^  gd>  pot^ 
or.  wore,  wplf,  worlc*  wh6,  son ;  mute,  ciib.  ciire,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full ;  try,  Syrian,    a3.03  =  e;  ey  =  a;  <iu  =  Itw. 
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*  serie,  s,      [Fr.,   from  Lat.  seriem,  accus.  of 
series  (q.v.).J    A  series  (q.  v.). 

ser-i-e'-ma,  ^    [Oariama.] 

Ber'-ie^  ser'-i-ej,  s.    [Lat,  from  sero  =  to 
join  tugether ;  Fr.  serie ;  Sp.  &  Ital.  serie.} 

I,  Ord.  Lang.  :  A  continued  succession  of 
similar  things,  or  of  things  bearing  a  similar 
relation  to  each  other ;  an  extended  order, 
line,  or  course  ;  a  sequence,  a  succession. 

"An  inflexed  aeries  or  coucnteiiation  of  causes." — 
Cudworth :  Intell.  isystem,  p.  3. 

%  There  is  always  a  course  where  there  is  a 
series,  but  not  vice  versa.  Things  must  liave 
some  sort  of  connection  with  each  other  in 
order  to  form  a  series,  but  they  need  simply 
follow  in  order  to  form  a  course  ;  thus  a  series 
of  events  respects  those  which  flow  out  of 
•  each  other,  a  course  of  events,  on  the  con- 
trary, respects  those  which  happen  uucon- 
nectedly  within  a  certain  space.    {Crabh.) 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Arith.  &  Alg. :  An  infinite  number  of 
terms  following  one  another,  each  of  which  is 
derived  from  one  or  more  of  the  preceding 
ones,  by  a  fixed  law,  called  the  law  of  the 
series.  Wherever  a  sufficient  number  nf  terms 
is  given,  and  tlie  law  of  the  series  is  known, 
any  number  of  succeeding  terms  may  be  de- 
duced. 

2.  Bot.  :  A  row  or  layer.  In  botanical 
classification,  a  grade  intermediate  between  a 
class  and  an  order. 

3.  Chem. :  A  group  of  compounds,  each 
containing  the  same  radical.  Thus  the  hydro- 
carbon, CH4,  Methane,  may  take  up  any  num- 
ber of  the  molecules  of  the  radical  CI-J2, 
thereby  giving  i  ise  to  the  series,  C2H6,  Ethane, 
CgHg,  Propane,  C4H10,  Quartane,  &c. 

4.  Geol.  :  A  term  long  used  more  or  less 
vaguely,  but  now  precisely,  of  subdivisions  of 
sedimentary  strata.     [Sedimentary,  II.] 

^  1,  Arithmetical  series :  An  arithmetical 
progression  (q.v.).      The  sum  of  n  terms  of 

such  a  series  is  given  by  the  formula,  5  =.  "-^ — - 
in  which  a  denotes  the  first  term,  I  the  last 
term,  and  n  the  number  of  terms. 

2.  Circular  series :  A  series  whose  terms 
depend  on  circular  functions,  as  sines,  co- 
sines, &c. 

3.  Convergi-ng  series:  [Convergent,  II.  1.]. 

4.  DecTeasing  series:  [Decreasino-seeies]. 

5.  Diverging  series :  [Divergent-series]. 

6.  Exponential  series:  [Exponehtial- 
seriesJ. 

7.  General  term  of  a  series :  [General-term, 
t]. 

8.  Geometrical  series:  A  geometrical  pro- 
gresdiuu  (q.v.).     The  aura  of  71  terms  of  such 

a  series  is  given  by  the  formula,  *=  yzTi 
in  which  I  denotes  the  last  term,  a  the  first 
tenn,  and  r  the  latio. 

9.  Harmonical  series :  [HARMONiCAL-aERiEs]. 

10.  Increasing  series :  A  series  in  which  the 
aumcrical  value  of  each  term  ia  greater  thaa 
that  of  the  preceding. 

11.  IndoUrrrniTwxte  geriea :  [Ihdbtkruinatb- 
8BB.1BS]. 

1%.  InJinUt  series :  [Infinite-series]. 
la.  Law  of  a  series :  [Law  (1),  ■.,  II.  1.]. 

14.  Logarithniie  series  :  A  series  derived  by 
developing  the  logarithm  of  (1  -f  y)  according 
to  the  ascending  powers  of  y. 

15.  Becurring  series :  [Rkcurbinq-sbries]. 

16.  Trigonometrical  seriee :  Series  derived 
ftoift  developing  some  of  the  trigonometrical 
functions. 

17.  Summation  of  a  series:  The  operation  of 
fi-iiding  an  expression  for  the  sum  of  any 
n  timl>er  of  terms  of  the  aeries. 

scr'-i^  sSr'-ifl;  sSr'-ipli,  ».    [Csriph.] 

Se-i^-i-form,  a,     [Lat.  Seres  —  the  Ohinese  ; 
fiimba  =  form,] 

Anthrop.:  A  term  collectively  applied  by 
Lathanj  to  the  peoples  inhubiting  China, 
Thibet,  the  Indo-Chinese  peninsula,  and  the 
bast)  of  the  Himalayan  range.  He  groups 
ttf'itt  together  principally  on  account  of  tlie 
t«tal  ftb-Tcnce  of  inflection  from  the  various 
teii^'iies  spoken  by  them. 

"The  Tamiitian.  .  .  closely  ftpproxlinates  to  the 
Seri^Qrm  typo. '—Carpenter :   Physioloi/y  {^.  1864).  p. 


ser-H'-o-phus,  a.  [Pref.  seri-,  and  Gr.  Ad<>os 
(lophos)  =  a  crfist.  ] 

OrnitK :  A  genus  of  Eurylaimiidffi  (or,  if 
that  family  is  divided,  of  Eurylairaiinse),  with 
two  species  ranging  from  Nepaul  to  Tenas- 
serim.  Serilophus  lunatus,  the  Lunated 
Broadbill,  feeds  on  fruits,  and  in  other  re- 
spects shows  a  remarkable  analogy  to  the 
Chatterers. 

ser'-in,  5.    [Fr.] 

Oriiith.  :  Serinus  Jiortulanits  (Koch),  a  finch 
closely  allied  to  the  canary,  common  in  cen- 
tral and  south-eastern  Europe,  and  an  occa- 
siouiil  visitor  to  England.  Mantle  and  back 
dark-grayish  brown,  each  feather  broadly 
edged  with  yellow ;  head,  olive-gray ;  chin, 
throat,  and  breast,  bright  gamboge-yellow, 
paling  to  white  on  the  belly. 

"The  serin  ia&  very  popular  cage-bird  on  the  con- 
tlneut.' ~  rurrell :  Brit.  BirdsietL  4th),  il  113. 

serin-finch,  s. 

Ornith.  :  Any  individual  of  the  genus  Se- 
rinus (q.v.). 

"  Jn  general  habit,  the  serin-finches  do  not  appre- 
ciably differ  from  tlie  Siakia."—Sharpe  A  Dresner: 
Birds  of  Europe,  iii.  5*7. 

ser-lng,  s.    [Sairing.] 

ser'-in-ua,  s.  [Mod.  Lat.,  from  serin  (q.v.).] 
Ornith.:  A  genus  of  Fringillidie  (q.v.). 
Bill  short,  stout,  conical,  broad  at  ba.se;  nos- 
trils basal,  round,  hidden  by  stilf  frontal 
feathers  directed  forwards,  gape  straight, 
without  bristles ;  wings  moderately  long, 
rather  pointed,  tail  moderate  in  length,  deeply 
forked.  Serinus  hortulanus,  the  Serin ;  S. 
canonicus,  Tristram's  Serin;  S.  cauarius,  the 
Canary;  and  S.  pusillus,  the  Red-fronted 
Finch,  inliabit  tlte  Western  Palttarctic  region, 
but  species  occur  in  the  Enstern  Palffiarctic, 
Oiiental,  and  Ethiopian  regions. 

ser-l-6-,  pre/.  [Serious.]  Having  a  mixture 
of  serious  interest ;  partly  serious. 

serio-comcdyt  s.  A  comedy  with  a 
vein  of  serious  tiiought  running  through  it. 

"  Its  metiioil  19  cleru-,  ita  story  ia  told,  and  told  tune- 
fully and  giLily,  as  befits  a  serio-comedy."—PaLl  Mall 
Oazislta,  April  M.  1B84. 

serio-comic,  serio-comical,  a.    Half 

serinus  and  half  comic. ;  having  a  mixture  of 
seriousness  and  comicality. 

ser-i-o'-la,  s.     [Etym.  not  apparent.] 

Ichthy.  :  A  genus  of  CarangidjE,  with  twelve 
species,  from  nearly  all  temperate  and  tropi- 
cal seas.  Body  ubiong,  sliglitly  compressir'd, 
abdomen  rounded;  first  dorsal  continuous, 
witii  fL-eble  siiiiie  ;  villiform  teeth  in  jaws  and 
on  vomer  and  jtalatine  bones.  Tlic  larger 
species  are  from  fuur  to  five  feet  long,  and 
are  valued  for  food. 

ser'-i-oiis,  *  ser-y-ouse,  a.  [Fr.  s&rieux, 
from  Low  Lat.  seriosus,  from  Lat.  serins  =■ 
serious.] 

1.  Grave  in  manner  or  disposition  ;  not 
light,  fickle,  or  volatile  ;  thoughtful,  solemn. 

"  Serunu  and  thoughtful  was  her  mind." 

WoyOsvtorth :  Excursion,  bk.  vl. 

2.  Really  intending  what  is  said ;  not  tri- 
fling, jesting,  or  joking  ;  being  in  earnest. 

3.  Deeply  improased  with  the  importance 
of  religion. 

4.  Weighty,  Important,  grave. 

"  Indeed  ane  »f  hU  moet  si,-riaiu  f&ults  vns  au  in- 
•nlin.'ite  ooutempt  foryeutk." — ilactiuljy:  Siet.  JSrng., 
oh.  U. 

5.  Dangerous  ;  attended  witli  danger;  giving 
ri&e  to  apprehension  :  as,  a  serioviA  illness. 

•f  For  the  difference  between  j^aiw  an(l 
jrrioiij,  see  Gbavb. 

ser'-i-oiia-lj?',  adv.     [Eng.  serious;  4y.] 

1.  In  a  seriouj  manner ;  gravely,  solemnly ; 
in  earnest 

"  Do   but  B»riouslff  set  yourseltres  to  be  good.    Do 

hut  got  your  Uenrts  aerioualy  atfooted  with  religion." — 
SJi^rp  :  HormuTis,  vol.  i.,  ear.  l. 

2.  In  a  serious  manner  or  degree  ;  weightily, 
gravely,  dangerouHly. 

*■  Evidence  would  have  iprioasly  affected  many 
Jacobite  nublemea,  gantlameu.  and  clergymen," — 
MacoMlay:  SiM.  Bug.,  ch.  xxii. 

Ser'-i-oiis-uess,  ».     [Eog.  mriavjs;  iiesa.] 
1.  The  quality  or  state  of  befng  serious  ; 
gravity  of  manner  or  of  mind  ;   solemnity ; 
aljsence  of  jesting  or  fiivolity. 

"  Socratee  ueemed  nut  to  express «Rr«)M#ne»eenoug]i." 
— StUiingjieei, :  Sei-mont,  vol.1.,  aer.  6. 


2.  Earnest  attention,  especially  to  rsligiona 
concur  ns. 

"The  flret  ruquiBito  in  religion  is  aertousnets:  no 
Imprehsiou  can  ba  made  without  it."~Faleu ."  Sermom, 
No.  I. 

3.  Danger  :  as,  the  seriou8ii£ss  of  an  illnees. 

se-riph-i-e'-ae,  s.  pi.    [Mod.  Lut.  serlphUum); 
Lat,  t'eiii.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -ere.] 
Bot. :  A  sub-tribe  of  Senecionidea;. 

ae-riph'-i-um,  «.     [Or.   o-epn^os  (seriphos)^ 
a  kind  of  wormwood.] 
Bot. :  The  typical  genus  of  Seriphieie. 

se-ris'-sa,  s.  [Not  explained.  (Paxton.).'] 
Bot. :  A  genus  of  Siiei-maco(;rdae.  Only, 
known  species  Seriasa  fceti'la,  a  shrub  with 
white  flowers,  found  in  India,  China,  and 
Japan.  Its  root  is  given  In  diarrhtea,  ulcer- 
ation, &c. 

ser-ja'-ni-a»  ser-i-a'-na, «.  [Named  after 
Paul  Sergeant,  a  French  friar  and  botanist.] 
Bot.  :  A  genus  of  Sapindese,  The  species 
are  from  tropical  America.  Serjania  triternaia 
is  used  as  a  poison  for  fish.  S.  lethuUs  is 
probably  one  of  the  plants  yielding  a  kind  of 
deleterious  honey. 

*  ser'-jean-?^^,  *  ser-jeant-9^  (er  as  ar), 

s.     [Eng.  Serjeant;   -cy.]     The  same  as  Seb- 
JEANTSHip  (q.v.). 

"The  lord  keeper  [who]  congratulated  their  adoption 
to  tluit  title  of  Bojeancy," — J/acket :  Life  of  H'ilUaTna, 
p.  110. 

ser'-jeant  (er  as  ar),  a.    [Sergeant.] 

1.  Formerly  an  officer  in  England,  nearly 
answering  to  the  more  modern  bailitf  of  the 
hundred  ;  also  an  ofticer  whose  duty  was  to 
attend  on  the  king,  and  on  his  lord  high- 
stewart  in  court,  to  arrest  traitors  and  other 
offenders.  Now  called  a  Serjeaut-at-Ai'ms 
(q.v-)- 

2.  English  Law:  A  lawyer  of  the  highest 
rank.  He  is  called  serjeant-at-law  {aerviena 
ad  legem),  serjeant-iounter,  or  eerjeant  of  the 
coif.  Up  to  1874  all  common  law  judges  were 
admitted  to  the  rank  of  serjcaiils-at-law  be- 
fore sitting  as  judges.  Serjeants  were  iip- 
piiinted  by  writ  or  patent  of  tlie  crown.  Tlie 
title  was  abolished  in  1880.  The  number  of 
sergeants -at- law  was  limited  to  fifteen.  The 
most  valuable  piivilege  enjoyed  by  them  was 
the  monopoly  of  pleading  in  the  Court  of 
CoMiiiion  Pleas.  This  wus  taken  away  iroin 
thcni  by  the  Act  9  *&  10  Vict.,  c.  64  (lS4ti), 
when  the  privilege  was  extended  to  hai'i'istera 
of  any  degree  practising  in  the  superior  courts 
at  We.stniiiisLer.  Tliey  woie  sctirlet  rolies, 
and  in  former  times  a  coif  or  hood,  ol  lawn, 
ufjon  the  head.  'iJiis  lattui'  was  afU^'j  wards 
represented  bj  a  small  circlet  ot  black  silk, 
of  about  three  inci.cs  in  diameter^  upon  the 
top  of  the  wig.  They  were  addiLbsed  as 
"  Brothers  "  by  the  judges, 

"  The  degrees  were  thuse  of  barrlaters  (fii-st  styled 
appreiitici^s  irum  upiuciidre,  tu  Iciiru],  ^i  lio  aij^ueied 
touur  Uiclielurs  :  an  the  sUiLu  nud  Ue^iiu.-  ol  n  i^erjc'int, 
seroiDnth  j4  legem,  did  Lo  tluit  wl  tki'Lor." — Slack- 
Stone  :  Comment.,     jliitiod..  %  I  ) 

3.  Mil.:  A  sergeant  (q.v,). 

^  (1)  Common  serjeant :  [CoMMOw-SEROEiJiiT}. 

(2)  Infei-'tor  Serjeants  :  Serjeants  of  tlie  mace 
in  corporations,  ofticeis  oj'  the  county,  Aic 
There  are  aLau  gerjeauta  of  manore,  &c- 

*  (3)  "  King's  (or  Qiteen's)  serjeant :  Tlie  title 
given  to  one  ormoitot  tJie  tn'ijeants-iit-law, 
whofle  pi-esiuued  duty  is  to  plead  fortlie  crowu 
in  causes  of  a  public  iiatuie,  as  iiidictmeois 
for  treaaon,  &c. 

*  (4)  Prime  s&ij«<n^it :  Ilia  Bcrei-eign's  first 
serjeant-at-law. 

;  (5)  Sarjeant-at-arma  :  A  title  fjivcn  to  c^rtfiin 
English  officials,  one  of  whom  attends  the  lord- 
chancellor,  another  the  spwiker  of  the  HouBe 
of  Commuus,  and  the  third  the  iord-nuiyor 
of   London    on    state    or    eolemn    ocoasions. 

[SEROEANT-AT-AUaiS.] 

*  (0)  Serjeants'  mjh  ;  A  Bociety  or  eoiTwration 
ctmsisting  of  the  entire  Liody  ol  Bei^eantfe-ttt-law, 
It  in  now  dissolved. 

(7)  Serjeants  of  the  household:  Officers  who 
execute  sevtual  fundi  113  witUiii  the  royal 
household,  as  the  serjeaTii-surgeon. 

ser'-jeant-Ghip  (er  as  ar),  s.  [Kug.  sergeant; 
-aklp'.]    The  otlice  of  a  ycijamt-aL-luw, 

ser'-jeant-y»  ser'-jeant-ry  (er  as  arX  s. 

(Low" Lat.  sergentia,  aergantia.^    An  honorafy 


bOTl,  ho^;  pSh%  ja?fcrl;  cat,  geU,  chorus,  ^hin,  ben^Jti;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as;  expect,  ^enophon,  exist,    -ihg. 
^daji,  -"tiaii  =  shan.   -tlon,  -Bion  =  shun ;  -tion,  -^u  =  zhun.    -cious,  -tious»  -sious  =  shus,   -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  bgl,  d^S. 
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sermocination— serpent 


kind  of  English  tenure,  on  condiiirtn  of  ser- 
vice due,  not  *o  any  lord,  but  to  the  king  only. 
It  is  of  two  kinds,  G'And  serjeauty  and  Petit 
serjeanty.    (See  these  words.) 

■  ser-ind-9i-na'-tioii,  s.  [Lat.  x-mwdmitio, 
from  sennodnutus^  pa.  par.  of  sermodnor  =  to 
discnurse  ;  sei-nto  =  a  discourse.]  The  act  or 
practice  of  speech-making. 

"  No  H'nnocin'ttioni  of  ironmongers,  felt-makers, 
eobblen,  bri>om-nieu;'"— j^.  Ball:  Free  Prisoner,  5  2. 

•  ser-ino-9i-na'-tor,  s.  [Lat.]  ISebmocina- 
TiON.]    One  who  maiies  speeches  or  sennons. 

"Tliestt  obstreperous  'trmocinafors  make  easy  im- 
preosiou  ui>ou  ths  minds  of  the  vulgar."— fowef. 

B@r'-zu6ii.  *  ser-moun,  *  ser-mun,  5.  [Fr. 
sermon,  from  Lat.  serTno-neni,  accu.s.  of  sermo 
=  a  discourse  ;  3p.  sermon;  Ital.  sermone.] 
*  1.  A  speech,  a  discourse,  a  writing. 

"Auotier  biaatioi>  tham  bi,  tho  first  said  biajcrmoun." 
Jiobert  de  Bruime,  p.  148. 

2.  A  discourse  delivered  in  public,  espe- 
cially one  delivered  by  a  clergyman  or 
preacher  for  the  purpose  of  inculcating  reli- 
gion or  morality,  or  of  giving  religious  in- 
Btiuction,  and  founded  on  a  text  or  passage 
of  Scripture;  a  similar  discourse  whether 
wiitten  or  printed  ;  a  homily. 

3.  A  serious  exhoi-tation,  rebuke,  reproof, 
or  expostulation  ;  an  address  on  one's  con- 
duct or  duty.    {Colloq.) 

•scr'-mon,  vX  A  i.    [Sermon,  «.] 

A.  Transitive : 

1.  To  discourse  of  or  Inculcate,  as  In  a 
sermon. 

"  Some  would  rathar  have  good  diacipline  delivered 

61'iiiily  by  way  of  precept,  or  s«rnion«<t  .it  liir^e,  thiui 
lus    cloudily  iuwrapped    lu   allegorical    d«vit,-«s."— 
Mftens^r. 

2.  To  tutor ;  to  teabh  dogmatically  ;  to  lec- 
ture. 

*  Come,  tervton  me  no  farther." 

Shaknp. :  Timon  of  Athene,  ii.  2. 

B.  Intransitive: 

1,  To  discourse. 

"You  gemton  to  rs  of  a  dtiDgaon  appointed  tor 
•(Teudors  and  miBcret\entM."~Boliti£h0d :  J)McripHon 
^f  Ireland,  ch.  ir. 

2.  To  compose  or  deliver  sermons ;  to  preach. 

"Theae  asniduous  prayers,  these  frequent  sennwi- 
ingg." — Bishop  Ball:  Kemaing,  p.  280, 

•  ser-moa-eer',  *  «er'-m6n-er,  *.  [Eng. 
mniwn :  -eer.]  A  preacher  of  sermons;  a 
Bermonizer. 

*'  The  wits  will  leftve  yon,  if  they  once  perceive 
You  cling  t<j  lor'ls  ;  aud  lords,  ii  them  yuu  leave 
Foi'  sermmevres." 

Ben  Jonsan :  Epigram  on  the  Court  Pucell. 

■er-mdn-ette%  t  ser-mon-et',  s,  [Eng.  ser- 
mnn,  s. ;  diuiiu.  sud'.  -et.\  A  short  sermon ; 
a  lecture. 

"  It  was  his  chamcterlalio  plan  to  preach  a  series  of 
week-day  termoneti.' —PnH  Stall  Quzatte,  Dec  27,  I63J. 

•er-mont-ic*  ser-mSn'-ic-al,  a.  [Eng. 
gertiion ;  -ic,  -icaL]  Like  a  sermon  ;  of  the 
nature  of  a  sermon  ;  hortatory. 

"Fii-st  then  of  tlia  first  (foreive  my  termonical 
style),  namely,  of  tlia  fiue  uiau." — £n»x:  £gsaj/s. 
No.  liJ. 

•  ser'-mon-ihg,  ».  [Eng.  sermon ;  -ing.'\  The 
act  of  preacljiiig  or  ttaching;  hence,  dis- 
cnui-se,  iustiuctiou,  advice.  (CAai4c<r;  C.  T., 
8,091.) 

•  Ser'-mon-ish,  a.  [Eng.  termon  ; -ish.]  Re- 
sembiiug  a  dermoa. 

•  ser'-mon-Ist,  «.  [Eng.  sermon;  -Ut.)  A 
writer  or  deliverei"  of  sermons. 

•  Eer-mo'-ni-um,  s.  [Lat.]  An  interlude  or 
historical  play  formerly  acted  by  the  inferior 
ordei-s  of  the  Catlmlic  clergy,  assisted  by 
youths,  in  the  body  of  the  church. 

t  ser'-mon-ize,  v.i.  &  t.    [Eng.  sermon;  -ize.] 
A.  liUrnnsitivs : 

1.  To  preach,  to  discourse. 

"  louder  IV  [ireteiice  of  termonizing  they  have  cast  off 
Gixla  soletiin  worshii>  on  this  day." — Bp,  Hicholson: 
Cii  the  0  liecMiin,  it.  106. 

2.  To  inculcate  rigid  rules. 

"I'he  dictates  of  a  mciroee  and  germoninnff  father." 
—Lord  ChetterJMd, 

S.  To  make  sennons  ;  to  write  or  compose 
a  sermon  or  sermons. 

4-  To  ailopt  a  dogmatical  style  of  speaking 
or  writing. 

"  Tiiou^b  the  tone  of  it  is  distinctly  religious,  there 
is  viry  little  gttrmoufsinff  nnd  no  false  snutiiitent. "— 
U.  Junust'g  G€LZ-:Ue,  Dec  ii,  ISM. 


B.  Trans. :  To  preach  a  sermon  to  ;  to 
lecture,  to  tutor. 

*  ser'-mon-iz-er,  s.  [Eng.  sermoniz(e);  -er.] 
One  wlio  sermonizes ;  a  preacher. 

ser'-moiin-tain,  s.    [Fr.  sermontain;  Lat. 
Siler  montaniim.] 
Bat.  :  Laserpiiiv.m  siler.    [Laserpitium.] 

*  ger-mun'-cle,  s.  [A  dimin.  from  Lat. 
sermo  —  a  discourse.]  A  short  sermon  or  dis- 
course ;  a  serraouette. 

"The  essence  of  this  devotion  Is  a  aeries  of  s^r- 
muncUg,  meditatioua,  hymns,  or  prayers. "~Cfcu reft 
Times,  April  2,  1886. 

ser'-o-lin,  .a.  [Eng.  scr(um),  (alcoh)ol,  and 
suit',  -in.] 

Cliem. :  A  name  given  to  a  fatty  substance 
extiacted  from  dried  blood -serum  by  the 
action  of  alcohol  or  ebher.  According  to 
Gobley  it  is  not  a  pure  substance,  but  a 
mixture  of  several  fats  of  different  meltiug 
points. 

ser'-o-lis,  a.    [Etym.  not  apparent.] 

Zool. :  A  genus  of  Isopods,  containing  only 
one  species,  Cymothoa  pantdoxa.  Formerly  it 
was  supposed  to  be  the  most  closely  akin  of 
any  living  crustacean  to  the  extinct  Trilobites. 
Much  nearer  approaches  are  now  known. 
[Trilobite.] 

se-ro6n',  se-ron',  t.  [Sp.  seron  =  a  pail,  a 
basket.] 

1.  A  weight  varying  with  the  substance 
■which  it  measures:  a  seroon  of  almonds  is 
87Ulis,  a  seroon  of  anise-seed  from  three  to 
four  hundredweight. 

2.  A  bale  or  package  made  of  hide  or  leather, 
or  formed  of  pieces  of  wood  covered  or  fas- 
tened with  hide  for  holding  drugs,  kc, ;  m 
seroon. 

sS-ros'-i-ty,  ».  [Fr.  sirosiU;  Sp.  serosidad; 
Ital.  serosita.'] 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  serous. 

2.  A  serous  fluid  ;  serum ;  the  watery  part 
of  the  blood  which  exudes  from  the  serum 
when  it  is  coagulated  by  heat. 

"The  amnios  is  a  general  investment,  containing 
the  sudorous  or  thin  seroiily  perepir.tble  through  the 
skin." — Browne:  Vulgar  Erroars,  l)k,  v.,  ch.  xxt 

ser'-6-tine,  s.     [Serotinous.] 

Zool. :  Vesperugo  serotinus,  a  bat  occurring 
only  in  the  south-eastern  counties  oi'  England, 
commoner  in  France,  and  distributed  over  a 
great  part  of  Europe,  temperate  A^ia,  and 
the  north  of  Africa.  H'^ad  and  body  togRtlier 
about  three  inches  long;  fur  solt  and  silky, 
usually  chestnut-brown  above  and  yellowish- 

'  gray  beneiith,  but  varying  somewhat  in  ditler- 
ent  individuals. 

t  ser-ot'-in-oiis,  a.  [Lat.  serotintis,  from 
sencs  =  late.] 

Bot. :  (1)  Appearing  late  in  a  season ;  (2) 
Evening  flowered. 

ser'-  oils,  *  ser'-  5se,  a.     [Fr.  sereux,   from 
Ld.t.  serosus.]     [Serum.] 
1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  serum. 


2.  Thin,  watery;  like  whey.  (Applied  to 
that  part  of  the  blood  which  separates  in 
evaporation  from  the  grumous  or  red  part, 
also  to  tlie  fluid  which  lubricates  a  seious 
membrane.) 

"[This]  cannot  keep  It  from  squeezing  on  all  sides, 
and  pressing  out  the  milky  and  serogr  humour  in  i\tt\ 
butter,  if  tliere  were  any  sue ii  pressure,  as  la  supposed." 
— Jlore:  Antidote  against  Atheiam,  bk.  ii,,  ch.  ii. 

serous-apoplexy,  ». 

Pathol.  :  Apoplexy  produced  by  serous  effu- 
sion on  the  brain. 

serous- membrane,  a. 

A7iat.{Pl.):  Membranes  having  their  surface 
moistened  by  serum.  Tliey  line  cavities  of 
the  body  from  which  there  is  no  outlet.  The 
chief  are  the  peritoneum,  the  two  jileuree,  the 
pericardium,  and  the  arachnoid  membrane. 
Berous  membranes  dilfer  from  mucous  mem- 
branes in  having  thinner  layeis,  finer  fibres, 
and  an  epithelium  with  only  a  single  layer  of 
polygonal  cells. 

Ser'-peus,  «.     [Lat.  =a  serpent]    [Serpjeht, 
s.,  A.  II.  L] 

ser'-pent,  s,  &  a.     [Fr.,  from  Lat.  serpentem, 
accus.'  of  serpens  =  a  serpent ;  lit.  =  a  creep- 


ing thing,  from  serpens,  pv.  par.  of  se^-po^iaa 
creep ;  Gr.  epn-w  (Jierpo)  =  to  creep.l 

A.  As  substantive : 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Lit. :  In  the  same  sense  as  II.  4. 

2.  Fig.  :  A  subtle,  treacherous,  and  mali- 
cious person. 

II.  Technically : 

1.  Astron. :  One  of  the  forty-eight  ancient 
constellations  extending  serpent-like  through 
a  wide  expanse  of  sky.  The  head  is  under 
Corona  horealis,  the  body  winds  through 
Ophiuchus,  and  the  tail  reaches  tln^  Milky 
Way  near  the  constellation  Aquila.  Its  slars 
are  generally  very  small,  the  largest.  Cor 
serpentls,  being  intermediate  between  the 
second  and  the  third  magnitude. 

2.  Music:  An  almost  obsolete  bass  instru- 
ment of  a  powerful  character.  It  is  a  wooden 
tube,  about  eight  feet  long,  increasing  couic- 
ally  from  |  inch  diameter  at  the 
mouthpiece  to  four  inches  at  the 
open  end,  twisted  into  V-shaped 
turns,  followed  by  a  large  circu- 
lar convolution.  This  is  covered 
witli  leather,  and  has  a  mouth- 
piece like  a  horn  or  trombone, 
and  keys  for  the  several  notes 
to  be  produced.  It  was  invented  , 
by  a  French  priest  at  Auxeire 
in  1590,  and  is  frequently  used 
in  the  orchestra  to  strengthen 
the  bass  part;  but  it  requires 
to  be  very  skilfully  blo\\n.    The 

seipent  is  a  transposing  instrument,  being  in 
B  flat,  and  the  part  it  is  to  take  is  theiefnre 
written  a  note  higher  than  its  real  sound.  Its 
compass  is  three  octaves  and  one  note. 

3.  Pyrotechny :  A  small  paper  tube,  filled 
with  mealed  powder  or  rocket  composition, 
not  very  compactly  driven.  Serpents  are  used 
for  filling  paper  shells  or  the  pots  of  rockets, 
and  pursue  a  wavering  serpentine  coui'se 
through  the  air  when  ignited. 

"  III  fireworks  give  him  leave  to  vent  his  spite, 
These  are  tho  only  serpeitte  he  can  write. 

Dryden:  Absalom.  &  Achitho/jhal,  ii.  451. 

4.  Zool.  (PI.):  Ophidia,  au  order  of  Reptiles 
popularly  distinguished  from  the  rest  of  the 
class  by  liaving  a  very  elongated  body  and  no 
external  limbs.  They  are  very  widely  dis- 
tributed, abounding  in  tlie  tropics,  where 
they  attain  their  greatest  size,  absent  only 
from  tlie  Arctic  and  Aiitan-tic  regions,  and 
tliey  are  mentioned  in  the  earliest  rec^orrls  of 
tlie  human  race.  Th(-  body  and  tail  are 
covered  with  scales,  and  the  head  often  with 
plates  or  shields.  Locoinoiion  is  effected  either 
entirely  by  means  of  the  ribs,  the  free  extrem- 
ities of  which  are  attached  by  muscuhir  con- 
nections to  the  abdominal  scules — the  animals 
walking,  so  to  speak,  on  the  ends  of  their 
ribs,  or  aided  by  rudimentary  hind  limbs,  the 
only  external  trace  of  whiih  is  a  horny  claw 
or  spur,  as  in  tlie  case  of  tlie  Boas  ;ind 
Pythons  (to  which  the  name  serpent  is  often 
popularly  confined).  They  are  divided  into 
three  gmnps  :  Innocuous,  Venomous  Coin- 
brine,  and  Viperine,  the  hist  two  groups  pos- 
sessing poison-fangs,  tlie  Bo;ts,  which  kill 
their  prey  by  constrictiorL,  belonging  to  the 
Ijrst.  Broadly  speaking,  the  innocuous  ser- 
pents are  oviparous,  the  venomous  are  ovi- 
viparoua.  Most  of  the  former,  like  the  Com- 
mon Englisli  Snake  (Tropidonotus  natrix), 
deposit  the  eggs  in  a  long  string  in  some  heap 
of  decaying  vegetable  matter,  and  leave  tlieiu ; 
while  some  of  the  larger  aeipents  coil  round 
their  eggs,  and  hatch  them  by  the  heat  of 
their  bodies.  The  senses  of  smell  and  taste 
are  probably  not  acute ;  the  ear  has  no  ex- 
ternal opening,  but  they  are  sensible  of  sound, 
and  especially  of  sharp,  shrill  notes  [Sercent- 
CHARMiKG] ;  the  eyes  are  small,  and  protected 
from  injury  by  a  transparent  integument, 
wliich  comes  away  with  the  slough  when  the 
animal  casts  its  skin,  which  happens  at  least 
once  a  year.  [TROHiDONOTua.]  Serpents  are 
very  variously  coloured  ;  some  are  extremely 
beautiful ;  but,  as  a  rule,  the  venomous  kinds 
are  of  daiker  and  more  uniform  coloration 
than  tlio-se  which  are  not  poisoimns.  Some 
of  the  innocuous  kinds  are  capable  of  being 
tamed  ;  the  Rat-snake  {Ptyas  muconis)  is  ofl«n 
kept  in  houses  in  India  for  the  purpose  of  de- 
stroying rats  and  mice,  but  by  the  generality 
of  mankind  serpents  are  regai-ded  with  aver- 
sion and  horror ;  and  Brehm  and  Darwin 
both  note  the  terror  which  they  excite  ta 
monkeys — zoologically  so  near  akin  to  man, 
Theie  are  numerous  species  in  the  United  States, 
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iQcluding  several  poisoiioue  species  of  rattle- 
Bnakeffi,  copperheadts  aud  moccasins.  In  England 
tbe  bite  of  the  viper  is  venomous  but  rarely  or 
never  fatal.  Ireland  haa  no  snakes.  [Snake.] 
•  H.  As  itdjective : 

1.  Serpentine,  winding. 

"Their  serpent  wmdinga,  nad  deceiving  crookn," 
P.  Fletcher :  Purple  Islanti,  IL 

2.  Deceitful,  treacherous,  subtle.    (Pope.) 

serpent-bearer,  s.    [Serpentabius.] 

serpent-boat,  o.    [Pamban-manche.] 

sexpent-charmer,  s.  One  who  charms 
or  professes  to  charm  serpents ;  a  snake- 
charmer. 

"I"  ceneral  these  terpent-charmert  were,  and  are, 
olsMHct  tribea  of  men  in  thoir  several  countries,  pro- 
leasing  the  power  they  claim  to  be  »□  inherent  Rud 
na,tunaianction:'—McClintock^ Strong:  Bib.  Cyclop., 

serpent-charming,  5.  A  fascination 
exernised  over  a  serpent  by  simple  music. 
Many  itinerant  showmen  make  a  living  in  the 
East  by  exhibiting  their  powers  over  veno- 
mous snakes.  The  practice  has  come  down 
from  remote  antiquity,  and  is  alluded  to  in 
Psalm  Iviii.  4,  5,  and  Jer.  viii.  17.  In  most 
cases  the  cobra  (Naja  trip^tdians)  is  the  serpent 
charmed,  and  the  poison-fangs  are  generally 
extracted  ;  if  this  is  not  done  the  performer 
holds  a  cloth  in  one  hand  which  he  allows  the 
Berpent  to  strike,  and  so  exhaust  tlie  supply 
of  venom.  Tliis  method  was  adopted  by  the 
Cinghalese  who  performed  at  the  Agricultural 
Hall,  London,  in  1S86. 

serpent-cucumber.  5. 

BoL :  Tric?tosant?ies  colubrina 
serpent-deity,  snake-deity,  s. 

Corn-par.  Belig. :  A  serpent  worshipped  as  a 
divinity  or  as  the  avatar  of  some  deity  or 
spiiit. 

*' Serpent  worahiv  .  .  .  appenn  to  have  maintained 
no  mean  place  in  early  Indian  Buddhism,  for  the 
Kulpturea  of  the  Sanchi  tope  show  scenes  of  adoration 
of  the  five-beaded  snake-deitj/  in  his  temple."— 7"^^.- 
Prim.  Cult.  (ed.  1873),  ii.  240. 

serpent-eagle,  s. 

Omith. :  The  genus  Spilomis  (q.T.>. 
serpent-eater,  s. 

1.  Ornith. :  The  Secretary-bird. 

2.  Zool. :  [Markhoob], 

serpent- fence,  s.  A  zigzag  fence  made 
by  placing  the  ends  of  the  rails  upon  each 
other. 

serpent-fish,  s. 

Jchthy. :  Cepola  ruhescens. 
serpent-llke,  a.    Like  a  serpent. 

"  struck  me  with  her  tougae. 
Most  lerpent-like,  upon  the  very  heart." 

Shakesp.  :  Lear,  it  4. 

serpent-race,  s. 

Compar.  Rflig. :  A  race  which  at  one  time 
probably  had  a  serpent  as  a  totem,  and  so 
came  to  attribute  their  descent  to  a  serpent. 
[Ophiogene  ;  see  extract.] 

"The  Sanaltirit  name  of  the  soake.  'n&ga,' becomes 
also  the  accepted  designation  of  Its  adorera,  and  thus 
mythological  niterpretatiou  has  to  reduce  to  reason- 
able sense  legends  of  lerpent-racet.  who  turn  out  to  be 
Biraply  ssrpeut-worahippera." —  Tj/ltr :  Prirn.  Cult. 
(ed-  1873),  ii.  240. 

serpent-wlthe,  s. 

Bot.:  A  plant,  Aristolochia  odoratissi'tna. 
serpent-wood,  s.    [Ophioxylon.] 
serpent-worship,  s. 

Compar.  Relig. :  Ophiolatry  ;  the  worship 
of  serpents  as  symbols  or  avatars  of  a  deity, 
a  branch  of  animal-worship  [Zoolatry],  with 
a  wide  range  in  time  and  space.  Fergusson 
connects  it  with  Tree-wofship  (q.v.).  He  con- 
.  eiders  that  the  curee  pronnunced  on  the  Ser- 
pent (Gen.  iii.  14, 15)  had  reference  to  serpent- 
worship,  and  was  put  in  by  the  writers  of  the 
Pentateuch,  who  '*set  themselves  to  intro- 
duce the  purer  and  loftier  wor.ship  of  the 
Elohim,  or  of  Jehovah,"  in  order  to  discoun- 
tenance an  older  faith,  to  which  from  time  to 
time  some  of  the  Jews  seem  to  have  reverted 
(2  Kings  xviii.  4  ;  Wisdom  xi.  15,  Story  of  Bel). 
In  Greece  the  centre  of  serpent- worship  was 
the  i^rove  of  Epidaurus,  whence  the  Romans, 
on  the  occasion  of  a  plague,  a.u.c,  462,  sent  for 
a  serpent,  and  brouglit  it  to  Rome  with  great 
eereinony  (Liv.  x.  47;  Ov.  Met.  xv.  (i2fj-744); 
at  the  siege  of  Troy  a  serpent  appears  as 
an  nnien  of  victory  to  the  Greeks  (II.  ii.  304  ; 
of.  Ov.  Met.  xii.  1-23),  and  from  Plutarch  we 
know  that  Alexander  was  reputed  to  have 


been  of  a  serpent-race.  In  Roman  history 
many  traces  of  serpent-worship  appear.  In 
addition  to  the  embassy  tu  Epidaiirus,  may 
be  cited  the  fate  of  Laocoon  (^u.  ii.  201-33), 
the  snake  which  glided  from  tlie  tomb  of 
Anchises  (i&.  v.  84-99),  and  which  .^neas 
considered  to  be  either  the  genius  loci,  or  the 
spirit  of  his  father  ;  and  tlie  sacred  serpent  of 
Laiiuvium  (Prop.  iv.  8);  whilst  ft-om  Persius 
(i.  113),  and  from  discoveries  at  Pompeii  aud 
Herculanaeum  it  is  clear  tliat  the  serpent  was 
a  sacred  emblem.  In  modern  times  serpent- 
worship  is  prevalent  among  some  of  the 
Indians  of  North  America,  on  the  west  coast 
of  Africa,  and,  to  a  great  extent,  in  India. 

"  When  we  first  meet  serpent-worship  either  in  the 
■wilderness  of  Sinai,  the  groves  of  Epidiiurus,  in  Sar- 
matian  huts,  or  Indian  temples,  the  serpent  is  alwaya 
the  Agathodoemon,  the  brin«er  of  health  and  good  for- 
tune. He  is  the  teacher  of  wisdom,  the  oracle  of  future 
events.  His  worship  may  have  originated  in  fear,  but 
long  before  wa  become  practically  acquainted  with 
It,  it  liad  passed  to  the  opposite  extreme  among  its 
votaries."— ^'eri;w3ion  .■  Tree  A  Serpent  Worship,  p.  a 

serpent-worshipper,  s. 

Compar.  Relig.  :  One  who  pays  divine 
honours  to  serpents.    [Serpent- worship.] 

"A  race  of  serpent-teorshlppers,  figuratively  repre- 
eented  with  snakes  growing  from  their  shoulders,  and 
whose  raja  himself  has  a  ftve-beaded  enake  arching 
hood-wise  over  his  head."— TV^oi*;  Prim.  Cult.  (&i. 
1873).  ii.  240. 

serpent's  beard,  «. 

Bot.  :  Ophiopogon  japonica. 
Serpent's  heart,  s.    [Cob,  1 4.) 
serpent's  tongue,  s. 

1.  Bot. :  Ophioglossum  vulgatum. 

*  2.  Pakeont. :  A  popular  name  for  th« 
tooth  of  a  particular  shark.  It  resembles  a 
serpent's  tongue  with  its  root. 

*  ser'-pent,  v.i.  &  (.    [Serpent,  «.] 

A.  Intrans. :  To  wind  like  a  serpent ;  to 
meander. 

"This  moon,  that  sun  .  .  . 
Did  the  terpenting  seasons  interchain." 

Drummond,  b.  18. 

B.  Trans. :  To  curl  or  wind  round  ;  to  en- 
circle. 

"  Fruit  trees  whose  boles  are  serpenteA  with  excel- 
lent v'meB"— Evelyn  :  Jlemoirs,  i.  137. 

ser-pen-tar'-i-a.  s.    [Serpentary.] 

ser-pen-ta-ri'-i-daa,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  ser- 
pentari(us);  Lat.  fem.  pi.  ?.dj.  Buff,  -idte.] 
[Serpentarius,  2.] 

ser-pen-tar'-i-iis,  s.    [Lat.] 

1.  Astron. :  Ophiuchus  (q.v.). 

2.  Ornith.  :  A  genus  of  doubtful  affinities, 
sometimes  placed  with  the  Falconidre,  but, 
according  to  Prof.  Newton,  properly  made  the 
type  of  a  family  Serpentariidse.  There  is  but 
one  species,  Serpentarius  cristatus,  the  Secre- 
tary-bird (q.v.). 

3.  Palceont. :  One  species,  S.  robustus,  from 
the  Miocene  of  the  AUier. 

ser'-pen-tar-^,  8er-pen-tar'-i(-a,  a.  [Lat. 

serpentaria.] 

1.  Bot.  :  Aristolochia  serpentaria.  The  root 
has  an  aromatic  and  camphoraceous  odour, 
and  a  bitter  camphoraceous  taste. 

2.  Pltarm.  :  The  root  is  used  to  form  an  in- 
fusion and  a  tincture  of  serpentary.  They 
are  stimulant,  tonic,  diaphoretic,  and  diuretic. 
Sometimes  used  in  atonic  rlieuiiiatism,  in  low 
fever,  and  to  promote  eruption  in  exanthemata. 

*  ser-pen'-te?,  s.  pi.  [Lat.  pi.  of  serpens  = 
a  serpent  (q.v.).] 

Zool. ;  The  second  order  of  Linnseus's  Am- 
phibia. It  consisted  of  six  genera  :  Crotalus 
(five  species),  Boa(ten  species),  Coluber(ninety- 
six  species),  Anguis  (fifteen  species),  Aniphis- 
boena  (two  species),  and  Caecilia  (two  species). 

*  ser-pent'-i-form,  a.  [Lat.  serpens,  genit. 
serpentls  —  a  serjient,  and  forma  =  form.] 
Having  the  form  of  a  serpent ;  serpentine. 

*  ser'-pen-tig'-en-ous,   a.      [Lat.   serpens, 

geiiit.  serpentis  ^=  a  sei'pent,  and  gigno,pa,.t. 
genui  =  to  beget.]    Born  or  bred  of  a  serpent. 

Ser'-pen-tine,  a.  &  s.  fFr.  serpentin,  from 
Lat.  serppntinus,  from  serpens,  genit.  serpentis 
=: a  serpent;  Sji.  &  Ital.  serpentina.] 

A.,  As  adjective : 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Pertaining  to  or  resembling  a  serpent ; 
having  the  qualities  of  a  serpent ;  subtle. 

"  Heart-stung  with  a  serpeTitinn  desire." 

A.  C.  Swinburne  :  Tristram  of  Lj/onesse,  i. 


2.  Winding,  or  turning  one  way  and  the 
other,  like  a  moving  serpent;  meandering, 
crooked,  anfiactuitus. 

"In  a  Btfl,tt;  of  health  accompanying  youtJi,  tbe 
outliiiet*  are  wivviug,  fluwiug,  and  serpentine."— Itet/' 
noldi:  Art  of  Painting,  No.  56. 

IL  Manege:  Applied  to  a  horse's  tongue 
when  he  is  constaiitlymoving  it  and  sometimes 
passing  it  over  the  bit. 

B.  As  substantive : 

*  1.  Ord.  Lang.:  A  winding  in  and  oat; 
a  curve ;  a  serpentine  figure. 

"Keeping  up  an  amount  of  warmth  that  ia  denied 
to  the  inoruaeQ.ite delineator  of  S's,  e's,  Q's,  serpentines, 
and  what  Mot."— Field,  March  18,  1686. 

II,  Technically  : 

♦  1.  Ordn.  .-  An  old  form  of  cannon  of  seven 
inches  bore.  The  handles  represented  ser- 
pents. 

2.  Min.  :  An  abundant  mineral  occurring 
in  one  or  other  of  its  nuniei'ons  varieties  in  all 
parts  of  the  world.  Crystallization,  pi-obably 
orthorhombic,  but  when  found  in  distinct 
crystals  always  pseudomorphous.  Occurs 
usually  massive,  but  sometimes  fibrous, 
foliated,  fine  granular  to  crypt'icrystalline. 
Hardness,  2 '5  to  4  ;  but  varying  according  to 
purity;  sp.  gr.  2-5  to  2'65  ;  lustre,  sub-resin- 
ous to  greasy,  pearly,  dull ;  colour,  m.aiiy 
shades  of  green,  yellow ;  streak,  white, 
shining;  translucent  to  opaque  ;  feel,  greasy; 
fracture,  either  conchoidal  or  splintery. 
Comp.  :  silica,  44  14  ;  magnesia,  42'97  ;  water, 
12-89  =  100,  corresponding  with  the  usually- 
accepted  formula,  2MgOSi02  +  MgO,2HO. 
Dana  divides  this  species  as  follows  : 

A.  Massive:  (i)  Ordinary  masaive.  comprising  pre- 
clous  and  couiiuon  serpentine ;  (-2)  Resinous,  eiiibrac- 
Idr  I^^tiiinlite  and  Vorhauaerite;  (3)  Forcellaiious ;  (4) 
Boweiiite. 

B.  Lamellar:  (5)  Antigorite,  (6)  Williamsite. 

C.  Thiu  Foliated  :  {7}  Marmolite,  (8)  Therniophylllte. 
B.  Fibrous;  (9)  Chrysotile,  (10)  Picrolite,  Locludinif 

Metaxite  aud  Baltimurlte. 
E.  Crystallized. 
¥.  Serpentine  rocka. 

3.  Petrol.  :  A  rock  consisting  essentially  of 
a  hydrated  silicate  of  magnesia,  resulting  fi'om 
the  alteration  of  magnesian  rocks,  of  all  geologi- 
cal ages,  especially  those  of  olivine.  It  con- 
tains also  some  protoxide  of  iron,  and  other 
impurities  which  cause  a  great  variation  in 
colour,  which  is  often  of  a  fluU  green,  but  is 
also  marbled  and  mottled  with  red  and  purple. 
It  takes  a  high  polish,  and  is  turned  into 
ornamental  articles.  The  accessory  minerals 
are  numerous,  the  most  fi-equent  being  pyrope, 
bronzite,  magnetite,  and  chroinite. 

4.  Geol. :  Serpentine  is  considered  an  altered 
inti'usive  rock,  originally  a  trap  or  dolerite 
with  olivine.  Prof.  Bonney  limits  the  term 
to  the  type  found  at  the  Lizard,  in  Cornwall. 
It  has  been  maintained  that  in  some  cases 
serp>?ntine  may  have  arisen  from  the  alteration 
of  sedimentary  rocks. 

serpentine-Stone,  «.    [Snake-stonb.] 

serpentine- verse,  s.  A  verse  which 
begins  and  ends  with  the  same  word  :  as, 

"  CrescU  amor  nuinnii,  qu-tntuin  ipsa  pecuiiia  crescit," 
"  Greater  pi'ows  the  love  of  pelf,  as  pelf  itself  growi 
ffr  cater." 

"  A  mbo  florentea  astatibne,  Arcades  ambo." 
Both  in  the  siniug  of  lifCj  Arcadians  both!' 

"  ser'-pen-tine,  v.t.  &  i.    [Serpentinr,  a.] 

A,  Trans.  :  To  wind  or  twine  round  ;  to 
encircle. 

"■  My  dear,"  said  Hiram,  serpentininff  his  long  arm 
about  her."— Z>.  C,  Murray :  VaK  Strange,  eb,  jtlvi. 

B,  Intrans.:  To  wind  in  and  out  like  a 
serpent ;  to  meander. 

"  In  those  fair  vales  by  Nature  form'd  to  please, 
Where  Ouadalquiver  serpeiLlines  witli  ease." 

Harte :  Visior)  of  Death. 

*  Ser'-pen-tine-ly,  adv.      fEng.   serpentine, 
a,  ;  -ly.]    In  a  serpentine  manner. 

ser-pen-tin'-ing,  pr.  par.  or  a.     [Serpen- 
tine, v.] 

*  ser-pen-tln'-ing-ly,    adv.     [Bng.    ser- 
pentining ;  -ly.]    Serpentincly. 

"  They  .  .  .  serppntinint}!-!/  Piivich  the  roof." 

Ji.  Brounmig  ■  Balaustion'ii  Adnenture. 

Ser'-pen-tin-Xte,  s.    [Eng.  ser2mititi(e) ;  suff. 
-ite  {Petrol.).] 

Pr.trol.  :  A  name  u.sed  to  designate  the  rock 
serpentine  to  distinguish  it  from  the  mineral 
of  the  same  name. 

*  ser'-pen-tin-OUS,    a.     fL'it.    .•^erjir.ntinns.] 

Pertaining  or  lelatingto,  or  of  the  nature  of 
a  serpent ;  serpentine. 


hSUt  bo^;  pd^t,  j6wl;  cat,  cell,  chorus,  ^hin,  Iben^h;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a§t;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist,    ph  =  £ 
-Cian*  -tUm  =  sb^n.    -tion,  -sion  =  shun ;  -tion,  -gion  =  zhun.    -cious,  -tious,  -sious  -  shiis,   -ble,  -die,  6(c  =  licl,  deb 
14— Vol.  IV. 
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serpentize— sertularida 


"•  8er'-pent-ize,  v.i.    [Eng.  serpent ;  -ize.]    To 
wind  in  and  out  like  a  serpent ;  to  meander. 

"  The  lane  aerpentiigt  tot  many  a  mile."— Jfoton  ; 
Note  on  Gray,  let.  4. 

•  ser'-pent-rj^,  s.    [Eng.  serpe)it:  -ry.] 

1.  A  winding  in  and  out,  like  that  of  a 
aerpent ;  a  meandering. 

2.  A  place  infested  by  serpents. 

*  3.  (A  collective  noun.)  Serpents ;  beings 
having  the  characteristics  of  serpents. 

"  Left  by  men-slugH,  and  human  aerjvntrj/." 

Keats :  Endpmion,  L  821. 

•  ser'-pet,  s.    (Lat.  sirpiculus  ~  a  basket  made 
of  rushes ;  sirpus,  scirpus=  anish.]   Abasket. 

ser'-pier-ite,  «.     [After  M.  Serpier(i) ;  suff. 
-ite  {Mill.).] 

Min.  :  An  orthorhombic  mineral  occurring 
in  small  crystals  of  a  greenish-blue  colour, 
and  stated  to  be  a  basic  sulphate  of  copper 
and  zinc.  Made  a  new  species  principally  on 
optical  grounds,  but  (as  suggested  by  Dana, 
jun.)  needs  fuither  chemical  exanihiation. 
Found  at  the  Laurium  mines,  Greece. 

Ser-pig'-in-ons,    a.      [Lat.    serpigo,    genit. 
serpiginis.l 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  Affected  with  serpigo  (q.v.). 

2.  Pathol.:  Extending  from  several  points  in 
the  form  of  portions  of  circles.  Used  spec  of 
serpiginous  chancre. 

"  It  began  with  a  serpigo,  making  man?  round 
epots,  such  as  are  generally  calleit  ring-worms,  with 
extream  Itching,  which  by  frequent  scratching  heated 
and  mattered,  and  afterwards  ecabb'd,  and  in  progress 
oversproiid  her  limbs  with  a  dry  white  scurf,  under 
which  the  serpig/noiia  circles  lay  covered." — Wiseman: 
Surgery,  bk.  t,  ch.  ixv. 

•  ser-pi'-go,  s.    [Lat.]     A  kind  of  tetter,  or 
diy  eruption  on  the  skin.    (Nares.) 

"  For  thy  own  bowels,  which  do  call  thee  sire. 
Do  curae  the  gont,  terpigo,  and  the  rheum.' 

Shakesp.  :  Measure  for  Measure,  ill.  L 

Ser'-pl^th,  s.    [A   corrupt,    of  saTplar.\    A 
weight  equal  to  80  stones.    (Scotch.) 

ser'-po-let,  s.    [Fr.] 

1.  Wild  thyme. 

2.  An  oil  from  Thymus  Serpyllum,  It  is 
used  in  perfumery. 

Ber'-pu-la,  s.  [Lat.  =  a  little  serpent  (q.v.).] 
Zool. :  The  type-genus  of  Serpulinae.  Tube 
long  and  shelly,  more  or  less  tt)rtuous,  some- 
times solitary,  sometimes  aggregatedand  fixed 
to  some  foreign  body  by  partof  its  surlace ;  well- 
marked  operculum,  horny,  rai'ely  calcareous. 
The  United  States  has  several  species,  but  the 
largest  are  from  tropical  seas.     [Seepulid^.] 

Ber-pu'-le-an,  s.  [Sebpui^.]  Any  one  of  the 

Serpnlidffi. 

Ber-pu'-li-dSB,  s.  pL     [Lat.  serpul(a);  fern. 
pL  adj.  suff.  -idee.] 

1.  Zool. :  A  family  of  Tubicolous  Annelids, 
with  two  sub-families  :  Sabellinge  and  Serpu- 
linse  (q.v.).  Tube  calcareons  or  membranous ; 
animal  vermiform;  thoracic  and  abdominal 
regions  usually  well  defined,  mouth  situat* 
between  spiral  or  semicircular  branchial  fans 
or  laminae  ;  tentacular  cirri  present. 

2.  Palceont. :  The  family  commences  in  the 
Upper  Silurian,  in  which  the  type-genus,  with 
others,  occurs,  and  is  found  also  in  Secondary 
and  Tertiary  formations. 

ser-pu'-ll-dan, «.    [SERPULiD.fi.1    Any  mem- 
ber of  the  faiiiily  Serpulidse. 

fier-pu-li'-nSB,  s.  pi.     [Lat.  serpul{a) ;  fern. 

pi.  ac(j.  suff.  -ITMB.] 

Zool. :  The  typical  sub-family  of  Serpulidse 
(q.v.),  with  several  genera.  Tube  calcareous  ; 
animal  with  ciliated  thoracic  membrane,  dor- 
sal and  ventral  surfaces  partly  covered  with 
cilia ;  operculum  usually  present. 

ser'-pu-line,  a.  &  s.    [SEUPULiNiE.] 

A.  As  adj.  :  Of,  belonging  to,  or  resembling 
the  Serpulinge  (q.v.). 

B,  As  suhst.  :  Any  individual  of  the  Serpn- 
linffi.    (CasseU's  Nat.  Hist.,  vi.  249.) 

ser'-pu-Iite,  s.    [Serpulites,] 

1.  Any  individual  of  the  genus  Serpulites 
(q.v.). 

2.  A  fossil  Serpula  (q.v.) 

wSr-pU-li'-te^,  «.    [Lat.  serpuT(a) ;  -ites.] 
Palfp^nt, :  Agemis  instituted  by  Murchison, 
for   certain    smooth    serai-calcareous   tubes, 


often  of  great  length,  and  apparently  unat- 
tached, which  occur  in  the  Silurian  series. 
These  tubes  in  some  species  reach  a  length  of 
over  a  foot,  with  a  diameter  of  an  inch,  and 
their  true  nature  is  not  yet  satisfactorily  as- 
certained.   (Nicholson.) 

*  serr,  v.t.  [Fr.  serrer— to  compact,  to  press 
together,  to  lock;  Low  Lat.  sero  =  to  bolt, 
from  Lat  sera  =  a  bolt.]  To  crowd,  press, 
or  drive  together ;  to  contract.  [Serried.] 
"  Grinding  of  the  teeth  is  caused  (likewisel  by  a 
gatheriugaod  serving  of  the  spirits  together  to  resist. 
—liacon :  /fat.  Bist.,  5  714. 

sSr'-ra,  (pi.  ser'-rse),  s.    [Lat.  =  a  saw.] 
Bot.,  Anat.,  t&c. (PL):  Tlie  saw-like  tonthings 
on  the  margins  of  leaves,  in  the  serrated  su- 
tures of  the  skull,  &c. 

ser-ra-^l'-la, ».    [Fr.  serradelle.] 

Bot. :  Ornithopiis  sativus,  a  fodder-plant, 

Ser-ra'-niis,  s.  [Mod.  Lat.,  from  serra  =  & 
saw,  from  tlie  serrated  dorsal  fin.] 

1.  Ichthy.  :  Sea-perches ;  a  genus  of  Percidse. 
They  are  found  on  the  shores  of  all  temperate 
seas,  and  abound  in  the  tropics,  some  of  the 
latter  species  entering  brackish  and  even 
fresh  water,  but  all  spawn  in  the  sea.  Body 
oblong,  compressed,  with  small  scales  ;  teeth 
villiform,  with  distinct  canines  in  each  jaw, 
teeth  on  vomer  and  jialatine  bones ;  one 
dorsal,  mostly  with  nine  or  eleven  spines, 
anal  with  tlirce.  Two  species,  Serranus 
cabrilla,  the  Smooth  Serranus,  and  S.  gigas, 
the  Dusky  Perch,  are  met  with  in  the  British 
Channel,  and  are  common  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean.   (See  extract.) 

"  In  the  European  species  of  Sarranus  a  testicle- 
like  body  is  attached  to  the  lower  part  of  the  ovary ; 
but  many  specimens  of  this  genus  are  undoubtedly 
males." — Qunther:  Study  qf  Fishes,  p.  157. 

2.  PaZceont. :  From  the  Eocene  of  Monte 
Bolca. 

ser-ra-sStl'-md,  s.  [Lot.  serra  =  a  saw,  and 
salm6  =  a.  salmon.] 

/c7t(A.y.  .'AgenusofCharacinidae.  Thespecies 
are  found  in  the  South  American  rivers,  where 
they  grow  to  a  large  size. 

ser'-rate,  ser'-rat-ed,  a.  [Lat,  serroitw, 
pa.  par.  of  serro  =  to  saw,] 

*  1.  Ord.  Laiig. :  Notched  on  the  edge,  like  a 
saw  ;  toothed. 

2.  Bot.  (Of  a  leafy  £c.):  Having  sharp, 
straight-edged  teeth,  pointing  to  the  apex. 

[BiSERRATE.]  , 

'  In  the  figure  they  are  represented  too  stiff  and  too 
much  serrated."— Dampier :  Voyages;  Plants  m  New 
Holland,  vol.  lii. 

serrated-suture, ».  [Dentated-suture,] 

ser-ra'-tion,  s.  [Serrate.]  Formation  in 
the  shape  of  a  saw. 

ser-rat'-U-la,  s.  [Mod.  Lat.,  from  serrula  = 
a  little  saw,  referring  to  the  serrated  margins 
of  the  leaves.  In  Glass.  Lat.  serratuUi  = 
betony,  a  different  genus.] 

Bot. :  Sawwort ;  the  typical  genus  of  Serra- 
tuleie  (q,v.).  Heads  solitary  or  corymbose, 
sometimes  dioecious,  purple  or  white ;  in- 
volucre oblong,  imbricated  with  straight 
unarmed  scales  ;  receptacle  chaffy;  the  scales 
split  into  linear  bristles ;  corolla  regular, 
tubular ;  pappus  persistent,  pilose ;  hairs 
filiform,  in  several  rows,  tlie  interior  the 
longest ;  filaments  papillose ;  anthers  with  a 
short  blunt  appendage,  ecaudate  at  the  base. 
Known  species  about  thirty.  One,  Serratula 
tiTictoria,  is  British,  It  is  two  to  three  feet 
high,  generally  with  piunatifid  or  lyrate  and 
finely  serrated  leaves,  and  reddish-purple 
flowers,  the  males  with  blue,  the  females  with' 
white  anthers.  Not  wild  in  Scotland,  and 
absent  from  Ireland.  It  yields  a  green  or  a 
yellow  dye. 

ser-ra-tu'-le-se,  9.  pt  [Mod.  I^t.  serra(uZ(a)  ; 
Lat.  fem.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -ece.] 
Bot.  :  A  tribe  of  Cynarese  (q.v.). 

Ser'-ra-ture,  s.    [Lat.  serratura.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang.  :  A  notching  in  the  edge  of 
anything,  like  that  of  a  saw. 

"  These  are  serrated  on  the  edges  ;  but  the  sprratures 
are  deeper  and  grosser  than  any  of  the  rest." — Wood- 
ward. 

2.  Bot.  (PI.) :  The  teeth  of  a  serrated  leaf. 

ser'-ri-corn,  «..  &  s.    [Skrricornes.] 

A.  As  adj. .   Pertaining  or  relating  to  the 


group  or  tribe  Serricornia  (q.v.);  having  eer^ 
rated  antennae. 

B,  As  suhst. :  Any  coleopterous  insect  of 
the  family  Serricornia  (q.v.). 

ser-ri-cor'-nS-a,   ser-ri-cor'-ne^,  s.  jrf. 

[Lat.  serra  =  a  saw,  and  cornu  =  a  horn,] 

JUntoTTi.  :  A  tribe  of  Pentamera.  Elongate 
beetles,  with  antennte  short  or  moderate  in 
length,  most  of  tlie  joints  so  prolonged  on  the 
inner  side  as  to  appear  at  least  sen'ate,  or  iu 
some  cases  pectinate.  Head  generally  re- 
tracted up  to  the  eyes  in  the  prothorax,  a 
projection  of  tlie  presternum  received  into 
a  cavity  of  the  mesosternuui .  Families: 
Buprestidse,  Throscidse,  Eucnemidse,  and 
Elateridce. 

ser'-ried,  a.  [Serry.]  Crowded,  close,  com- 
pact. 

"  Linked  in  the  serried  phalanx  tight" 

Scott :  Marmion,  vl.  84. 

ser-ro'-ni-a,  s.  [From  Fr.  serron  =  Cheno' 
podium  Bonus  Henricus  (?).  ] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Piperidae.  Serronia 
Jaborandi  is  sialogogue  and  diuretic. 

*  ser'-rous,  a.  [Lat.  «fi;Ta  =  a  saw,]  Like 
the  teeth  of  a  saw  ;  irregular. 

"  A  serrous  or  Jarring  motion."— Bro«m«."  Vuiffar 
Erroun,  bk.  iii.,  ch.  xxvii. 

ser'-ru-late,  ser'-ru-lat-ed,  a.  [Lat.  ser- 
rula, dimin.  of  serra=-B,  saw.]  Finely  serrate ; 
having  very  minute  notches. 

"  The  anterior  tlbi»  .  .  .  usually  ■emda«e."—JVan«. 
Amer.  Philos.  Society,  1878,  p.  287. 

ser-ru-la'-tion,  s.  [Serrulate.]  A  very 
minute  notch ;  a  slight  indentation. 

"  The  serruXationB  being  composed  of  splnulu."— 
Trans.  Amer.  Pliilct.  Society,  1873,  p.  287. 

ser-ru'-ri-a,  s.  [Named  after  Dr.  James 
Serrurier,  Prof,  of  Botany  at  Utrecht.] 

Bot.  :  A  genus  of  Proteidse.  Many  species, 
all  fi'om  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  culti- 
vated as  greenhouse  shrubs. 

*  oer'-ry,  v.t.  [Serr.]  To  crowd  or  press 
together, 

%  Obsolete  except  in  the  pa.  par.  [Serried.] 

ser-tu-l^-rel'-la,  s.  [Mod.  Lat,  dimin. 
from  serlularia  (q*.v.),] 

Zool. :  A  genus  of  Sertulariidse,  Plant- 
like ;  stem  simple  or  branching,  jointed, 
rooted  by  a  creeping  stolon ;  hydrothecse 
biserial,  decidedly  alternate,  one  usually 
borne  on  each  internode,  with  an  operculum 
composed  of  several  pieces,  the  orifice  gene- 
rally toothed ;  gonothecse  usually  ringed 
transversely.  Species  numerous ;  widely 
distributed. 

eer-tu-lar'-i-a,  s.     [Mod,  Lat.,  from  Lat. 

sertum  =  a  garland.] 

Zool. :  The  type-genus  of  Sertularitdffi  (q.v,). 
Plant-like ;  stems  simple  or  branching, 
jointed,  rooted  by  a  creeping  stolon  ;  hydio- 
thecse  biserial,  opposite  to  alternate,  without 
external  operculum,  mostly  arranged  in  pairs, 
gonothecse  scattered  with  a  simple  orifice, 
and  without  internal  marsupium.  Species 
very  numerous,  with  representatives  in  almost 
all  seas. 

ser-tu-lar'-i-an,  s.    [Sertularia.] 

Zool. :  Any  member  of  tlie  sub-order  Sep- 
tularida  (q.v.). 

ser'-tu-la-rid,  s.  [Sertularida.]  Any 
indivfduat  of  the  Sertularida.  (Nicholson: 
Zool.  (ed.  1878),  p.  115.) 

aer-tu-Uir'-l-da,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  sertula/r- 
(ia);'neut.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -ida.] 

1.  Zool.  :  A  group  or  sub-order  of  Hydroida, 
having  the  hydrosoma  compound  and  fixed  ; 
the  polypary,  besides  investing  the  coenosarc, 
forms  hydrothecse  for  the  protection  of  the 
polypites  ;  the  gonophoi'es  are  borne  on  gono- 
blastidia  and  enclosed  in  gouotlieca.  There 
are  several  families,  and  the  group  is  univer- 
sally distributed.  With  the  Campanularida, 
this  group  has  been  named  Calyptoblastea 
(Allman),  Sertularina  (Ekren.),  Bertularia 
(Agass.),  Skenotoka  (Cams),  or  Thecaphora 
(HiTicks). 

2.  Palceont. :  Not  certainly  known  to  occur 
fossil,  but  "?>everal  genera  now  ranked  with 
the  Graptolites  are  not  improbably  Sertularids. 
[Dendroqraptus.] 
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fler-tu-la-ri'-i-dse,  s.  pi.    [Mod.  Lat.  sertu- 
lari{a);  Lat.  fern.  adj.  suff.  -idoj.] 

ZooL :  A  family  of  Sertularida  (q.v.)- 
Hydrothecse  sessile,  more  or  less  inserted  in 
the  stem  and  branches ;  polypites  wholly 
retractile,  with  a  single  wreath  of  filiform 
teutacles  round  a  conical  proboscis ;  gono- 
zooids  always  fixed.  Several  genera,  widely 
distributed. 

•  ser'-tu-liiin,  s.     [Mod.  Lat.,   dimin.  from 
Lat.  sertum  =  a  wreath,  a  garland.] 
Bot. :  A  simple  umbel.    {Louis  C.  Richard.) 

ser'-iini,  s.    [Lat.  =  wbey,  serum  ;  cogn.  with 
Gr.  6p6s  (pros)  =  whey.] 

1.  Anat. :  A  pale  yellowish  liquid  obtained 
by  drawing  blood  from  the  vessels  and  allow- 
ing it  to  separate  into  a  thicker  and  a  thinner 
portion.  The  thinner  one  is  the  serum.  It 
consists  of  proteid  substances,  fats,  extrac- 
tives, and  saline  matter.  The  solid  contents 
of  the  serum  is  9*22  in  males,  and  8.29  in 
females  ;  the  rest  is  water.  There  is  also  a 
serum  of  chyle  and  one  of  lymph. 

2.  Chem.  :  Whey.  The  opalescent  liquid,  con- 
taining milk-sugar  and  various  salts,  which 
separates  when  milk  is  ciu'dled  by  the  action 
of  acids,  rennet,  &c.     (Watts.) 

semm-lactis,  s.    The  same  as  Ssrum,  2. 

*  serv'-a-ble,  a.    [Eng.  setMe) ;  -able.]    Cap- 
able of  being  served. 

*  serv'-age  (age  as  ig),  «.     [Eng.  seruCe) ; 
-age.]    Serfage,  servitude. 

"  Tlie  bastard  that  aette  us  in  geruage." 

Robert  de  Brunne,  p.  62. 

^  Used  when  a  tenant,  besides  paying  rent, 
had  to  find  one  or  more  workmen  for  his 
lord's  service. 

eer'-val,  s.    [Native  name.] 

Zool. :  Felis  serval^  the  Bush  Cat,  or  African 
Tiger-cjit,  distributed  over  Africa,  abounding 
in  tlie  south.  Its  body  is  proportionately 
longer  and  its  tail  shorter  than  those  of  the 
True  Cats,  in  this  respect  approatihing  the 
Lynxes,  from  which  it  is  differentiated  by  the 
absence  of  ear-tufts.  Body  about  forty  inches, 
tail  sixteen  inches,  fur  tawny,  spotted  with 
black.  It  is  found  in  the  extensive  grassy 
plains,  where  it  preys  on  antelopes  and,  other 
small  game. 

*  serv'-and,  pr.  par.  or  a.    [Seeve.] 

eer'-vant,  *  ser-vaunt,  s.    [Fr.  servant,  pr. 
par.  of  servir  =  to  serve  (q.v.)  ;  Sp.  sirviente ; 
Port.  &  Ital.  servente.     Servant  and  sergeant 
are  doublets.] 
L  Ordinary  Language : 

I.  One  who  serves  or  does  service,  volun- 
tarily or  involuntarily ;  a  person  male  or 
female  who  is  employed  by  another  to  per- 
form menial  offices  or  for  other  labour,  and  is 
subject  to  his  orders ;  a  person  who  labours 
or  exerts  himself  for  the  benefit  of  another, 
his  master  or  employer ;  a  subordinate  helper 
or  assistant.  The  term  usually  implies  the 
idea  of  one  who  performs  certain  duties  or 
offices  for  another  according  to  an  agreement ; 
it  is  thus  distinguished  from  a  slave,  who  is 
the  property  of  his  master,  and  is  entirely 
subjtict  to  his  will.  Legally,  any  person  is 
the  servant  of  another,  in  whose  business  or 
under  whose  order  or  direction  he  is  acting 
for  the  time  being.  Colloquially  the  term  is 
applied  distinctively  to  domestic  servants, 
forming  part  of  a  household  for  the  time  being. 

*  2.  One  in  a  state  of  bondage  or  subjection. 
■' Remember  that  thoa  waata  servant  in  Egypt"— 

Deuteronomy  v.  15, 

*  3.  Anything  which  serves  to  assist  or  aid : 
-as.  Fire  is  a  good  servant,  but  a  bad  master. 

i.  An  expression  of  civility  used  by  equals  ; 
foriUL-rly  a  term  of  gallantry  denoting  an  ad- 
mirer of  a  lady. 

"Who   calla?     Your  servant  and   yonr  friend,"— 
Shakesp.  :  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona,  iv.  8. 

II.  Law:  Servants  are  of  various  kinds — 
servants  in  husbandry,  termed  labourers ; 
servants  in  particular  trades,  and  menial  or 
domestic  servants.  Servants  in  husbandry 
are  generally  J'ired  by  the  year,  as  from 
Michaelmas  to  Michaelmas,  and  unless  there 
be  a  stipulation  to  the  contrary,  no  wages  are 
due  till  the  vear  expires.  Unless  by  express 
agreement,  the  engngein*'nt  with  a  domestic 
servant  can  be  terminated  if  a  month's 
notice  be  given  on  either  side.  A  master 
cannot  deduct  from  a  servant's  wages  the 


price  of  articles  broken  or  lost,  however  gross 
the  negligence  may  have  been.  It  is  not 
legally  compulsory  on  a  master  or  mistress  to 
give  a  discharged  servant  a  character;  if, 
however,  one  be  given,  it  must  be  true.  If  a 
servant,  dishonest  in  one  house,  obtain  a 
situation  in  another  one  through  a  false 
character  given  by  the  person  who  dismissed 
the  servant,  and  if  as  the  result  of  this  un- 
truthfulness the  second  house  is  robbed,  an 
action  for  the  entire  amount  taken  lies  against 
the  writer  of  the  false  character.  A  tax  on 
male  servants  was  imposed  in  1777 ;  one  on 
female  servants,  imposed  in  1785,  was  re- 
pealed in  1792. 

If  In  the  term  servant  is  included  the  idea 
of  the  service  performed.  The  term  drudge 
includes  drudgery.  We  hire  a  servant  at  a 
certain  rate,  and  for  a  particular  service  ;  we 
employ  a  drudge  in  any  labour  however  liard 
and  disagreeable.    (Crabb,) 

^  (1)  Servants  of  the  Ever  Blessed  Virgin: 
[Servites]. 

(2)  Yovr  obedient  servant,  your  humble  ser- 
vant: Phrases  of  civility  used  especially  in 
the  conclusion  of  a  letter,  and  expressing,  or 
supposed  to  express,  the  willingness  of  the 
writer  or  speaker  to  do  service  to  the  person 
addressed. 

servant-maid,  servant-girl,  a.     A 

female  domestic  servant. 

servant-man,  s.  A  male  or  man-servant. 
servant  of  servants,  s. 

1.  One  debased  to  the  lowest  condition  of 
servitude. 


2.  A  title  (servus  servorum)  assumed  by  the 
Popes  since  the  time  of  Gregory  the  Great. 

servant's  hall,  s.  The  room  in  a  house 
set  apart  for  the  use  of  the  servants  in  com- 
mon, in  which  they  take  their  meals  together, 
&c. 

*  ser'-vanl^  v.t    [Servant,  «.]    To  subject. 

"  My  affairs 
Are  aervanied  to  others.'     Sliakesp. :  Coriolamu,  v.  2. 

*  ser'-vant-ess,  s.  [Eng.  servant ;  -ess.]  A 
female  servant. 

*  Ser'-vant-r^,  s.  [Eng.  servant;  -ry.}  Ser- 
vants collectively  ;  a  body  of  servants. 

serve,  v.t.  &  i.  [Fr.  servir,  from  Lat.  servio, 
from  the  same  root  as  servo  =■  to  keep  ;  Sp.  6 
Port,  servir;  Ital.  servire.} 

A.  Transitive : 

L  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  To  work  for ;  to  do  service  for ;  to  act 
as  servant  to ;  to  be  in  the  employment  of,  as 
a  domestic,  a  hired  assistant,  an  official 
helper,  &c.  ' 

"  The  tyrant  that  I  serve."     Shakesp. :  Tempest,  ii.  1. 

2.  To  be  in  a  state  of  subjection  or  servi- 
tude to. 

3.  To  render  spiritual  service,  obedience, 
or  worship  to  ;  to  revere  and  obey. 

"Who  best 
Bear  His  mild  yoke,  they  serve  Hirn  beat." 

Milton :  On  his  Biindness. 

4.  To  be  subordinate  or  subservient  to ;  to 
act  or  take  a  secondary  or  inferior  part  under ; 
to  minister  to. 

"  Bodies  bright  and  greater  should  not  serve 
The  less  not  bright."  Milton :  P.  h.,  viiL  ST. 

5.  To  wait  and  attend  on  in  the  service  of 
the  table  or  at  meals  ;  to  supply  with  food. 

6.  To  supply  with  goods  or  articles  in  a 
shop  or  the  like. 

"Cabel,  who  had  a  lively  altercation  with  the  men 
on  tlie  precsdlng  day,  refused  to  seroe  them,  where- 
upon a  quarrel  ensued.  "—/)aiZj/  Telegraph,  Sept.  25, 
1886. 

7.  To  bring  in  and  place  as  food  on  the 
table ;  to  set  out.  (Generally  with  uv,  some- 
times with  in,  except  in  the  phrase.  Dinner  is 
served.) 

"Serve  in  the  meai."— Shakesp. :  Merchant  of  Venice, 
Hi.  5. 

8.  To  perform  service  or  duties  required  in : 
as,  A  curate  serves  two  churches. 

9.  To  contribute  or  conduce  to ;  to  be  suffi- 
cient for ;  to  promote. 

"  This  maid  will  not  serve  yonr  turn." 

Shakesp. :  Love's  Labour's  Lost,  1.  1. 

10.  To  help  by  good  offices ;  to  administer 
or  contribute  to  the  wants  of. 

"Serve  his  Itind  in  deed  and  word." 

Tennyson :  Love  thou  thy  Land,  88. 


*  11,  To  fit,  to  suit. 

"  How  fit  his  garments  serve  me." 

SlHikesp,  :  Cymbeline,  tv.  1. 

12.  To  be  of  use  or  service  to  ;  to  avail. 

"That 'scuaa  serves  many  men." 

Shakesp. :  Merchant  of  Venice,  iv.  1. 

13.  To  be  or  stand  in  tlie  place  of  anything 
else  to ;  to  be  of  use  to  in  the  stead  of  any- 
thing ;  to  be  or  act  in  stead  or  lieu,  or  to  fill 
the  place  of  anything  to. 

"  Which  servus  it  Jn  the  olfice  of  a  wall." 

S/iakesp. :  liichard  If.,  ii.  L 

14.  To  satisfy,  to  content. 

"  Nothing  will  serve  mo  but  going  on  pUgrimagB."— 
Bunyan:  Pilgrim's  Progress,  pt.  ii. 

15.  To  undergo  ;  to  go  through,  as  a  punish- 
ment. 

"  A  sentence  of  eighteen  months'  hard  labour,  which 
he  served."— Daily  Telegraph,  Dec.  21,  18S5. 

16.  To  fulfil  the  duties  of. 

"  Had  previously  servpd  to  it  an  apprenticeship  of 
seven  years  at  least."  Smith:  Wealth  qf  Nations,  bk.  L, 
ch.  X. 

17.  To  comply  with;  to  submit  to  ;  to  re- 
gulate one's  conduct  in  accordance  with  the 
fashion,  demands,  or  spirit  of. 

"They  think  herein  we  serve  tlie  time,  becauss 
thereby  we  either  hold  or  seek  preferment"— .ffoofter  ; 
Scales.  Policy. 

18.  To  behave  towards,  to  treat,  to  requite. 

*'  When  I  serve  him  so,  he  talces  it  ill." 

Shakesp. :  Comedy  of  Errors,  Ii.  L 

19.  To  handle,  to  manipulate,  to  work  :  as* 
To  serve  a  gun. 

II.  Technically : 

1.  Law: 

(1)  To  deliver,  or  transmit  to  a  person. 
"After  he  had  promised  that  he  would  never  again 

be  caught  serving  sucli  notices  he  was  allowed  to  d^ 
pa.Tt."— Evening  Standard,  Oct.  8, 1885. 

(2)  To  present  formally  ;  followed  by  with: 
as,  To  serve  one  urith  a  writ. 

2.  Naut. :  To  protect  from  friction,  &c.,  as 
a  rope,  by  winding  something  tight  round  it. 

"  Pointing  or  Itnotting  a  rope's  end,  serving  ri^inc 
&c."—St.  James's  Gazette,  April?,  1886. 

B.  Intransitive : 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  To  be  or  act  as  a  servant ;  to  work  in  the 
employment  of  another ;  to  be  employed  in 
labour  or  other  services  for  another.  Spe- 
cifically— 

(1)  To  perform  domestic  or  other  offices  ;  to 
attend  or  wait  upon  another  as  a  servant. 

"  Lord,  dost  thou  not  care  that  my  sister  hath  lelt 
me  to  serve  alone  ?  "—Luke  x,  4o, 

(2)  To  discharge  the  duties  of  an  office- or 
employment ;  specially,  to  act  as  a  soldier, 
seaman,  &c. 

"  Fay  had  been  introduced  tn  order  to  overcome  tb« 
reluctance  of  the  citizens  to  serve." — Lewis:  Cfred. 
Early  Jioman  Eist.  (ed.  1855},  ii.  236. 

(3)  To  be  in  subjection  or  servitude. 

2.  To  answer  a  purpose ;  to  fulfil  an  end ; 
to  suffice,  to  avail. 

"  The  felt  horse-covering  that  served  as  a  carpet."— 
Daily  Eews.  Sept.  28.  1891. 

3.  To  be  favourable ;  to  suit ;  to  be  con- 
venient. 

"When  time  and  place  shall  serve."— Shahesp. :  Muck 
Ado  about  nothing,  v.  L 

II,  Tennis  &  other  Ball  Games :  To  lead  oflf 
in  striking  the  ball. 

"  The  wiimer  at  times  showing  a  tendency  to  ser»€ 
lAM\ty"— Field.  April  4,  1885. 

^  (1)  To  serve  an  attachment,  or  a  writ  qf 
attachment : 

Law :  To  levy  it  on  the  person  or  goods  by 
seizure,  or  to  seize. 

(2)  To  serve  an  executio  n :  To  levy  it  on  lands, 
goods,  or  person,  by  seizure  or  taking  po^ 
session. 

(3)  To  serve  a  person  heir  to  a  property : 
Scots  Law :  To  take  the  necessary  legal  steps 

for  putting  him  in  possession  of  the  property. 

(4)  To  serve  a  process :  To  read  it  so  as  to 
give  due  notice  to  the  party  concerned,  or  to 
leave  an  attested  copy  with  him  or  his  at- 
torney, or  at  his  usual  place  of  abode. 

(5)  To  serve  a  warrant :  To  read  it,  and  to 
seize  the  person  against  whom  it  is  issued. 

(6)  To  serve  a  lorit :  To  read  it  to  the  de- 
fendant, or  to  leave  an  attested  copy  at  his 
usual  i)]ace  of  abode. 

(7)  To  serve  one  a  trick  :  To  play  a  trick  upon 
one. 

"it  I  be  Sfrj'r-t  anch  another  trick."— Shakesp. : 
Merry  ii'ives  of  It  tndsor,  iii,  5. 

(8)  To  serve  one  out :  To  pay  one  out  for 


boil,  h^;  poftt,  JdrtrX;  cat,  9ea  chorus,  9liin.  ben<?h;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as;  expect.  Xenophon.  exist,    -ing. 
-<sian,  -tian  =  shan,    -tion.  -«ion  =  shiin;  -tion,  -gion  =  zhiin,    -cious,  -tious.  -sious  =  shiis.   -ble.  -die.  &c.  =  b?!.  d^L 
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something  done ;  to  retaliate  on  one  according 
to  his  deserts ;  to  take  revenge  on  one. 

(9)  To  serve  one  right :  To  treat  one  as  he 
deserves  ;  to  happen  or  fall  to  deservedly  :  as, 
That  served  him  right. 

*(10)  To  seme  one's  self  of:  To  avail  one's 
self  of ;  to  make  use  of;  to  use.   (A  Gallicism.) 
"  How  to  serve  kiinseffof  the  divine's  high  coutem- 
^Aiioiii." —Digby  :  Ontlie  Soul. 

80rv'-er,  s.     [Eng.  serv(e);  -cr.] 
L  Ordinary  Language: 

1,  One  who  serves. 

"  Particulars  of  an  attack  oQ  a  writ  serwer  reached 
that  citY-'—Eeening  Standard,  Oct.  3,  1&85. 

2.  A  salver  or  small  tray. 

"Some  inastigk  is  brouiilit  them  on  a  server." — Ran- 
dolph :  Islands  in  the  Archipelago  (1C87),  p.  49. 

n.  Roman  &  High  Anglican:  One  who 
assist-s  the  priest  in  the  celebration  of  Mass, 
by  lighting  the  altar  tapers,  arranging  the 
books,  bringing  in  the  bread,  wine,  water, 
&c.,  and  making  the  appointed  responses  on 
behalf  of  the  congregation.  [Mass (2),  s.,'^  13.] 

t  Ser-ve'-tians,  t  Ser'-ve-tists,  s.  pi    [See 
def.] 

Church  Hist.  :  A  name  given  to  anti-Trini- 
tariuns  in  the  sixteenth  century,  because  they 
derived,  or  were  supposed  to  derive,  their 
tenets  from  the  teachings  of  Michael  Serveto, 
a  Sjianish  physician,  who  wiote  against  the 
doctrine  of  the  Trinity.  He  was  seized  at 
Geneva  by  Calvin's  influence,  ijnprisoned  on  a 
charge  of  blasphemy,  and  burnt  alive  in  1553. 

"  Those  who  are  called  ServetUms,  and  followers  of 
the  doctrine  of  Servetns  by  writers  of  that  age,  dilfered 
widely  from  Serretus  in  many  respects." — MoBheim 
(ed.  Reid),  p.  702. 

■er'-vi^e  (1),  •ser'-^rifee,    *ser-vyce,  s. 

[O.  p.  servise,  service;   Fr.  service,  fromLat. 
servitium  =  service,  servitude;  Sp.  servicio ; 
Port,  servigo;  Ital.  servizlo.] 
*L  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  The  act  of  serving  ;  the  performance  of 
labour  or  offices  at  the  command  of  or  for 
another  ;  menial  duties  ;  attendance  of  a  ser- 
vant, inferior,  or  hired  helper,  &c.,  upon  a 
fluperior,  master,  or  employer. 

"  The  banish'd  Kent,  who  in  disguise 
Follow'd  his  king,  .ind  did  him  st'roice 
Improper  for  a  slave."  Hhakesp. :  Lear,  v.  S. 

2.  The  place,  office,  or  position  of  a  servant ; 
employment  as  a  servant;  menial  employ  or 
capacity. 

"  Whom  now  I  keep  in  service.' 

Shakep. :  Tempest,  i  2. 

3.  The  act  of  serving  God ;  spiritual  obe- 
^enoe,  reverence,  and  love. 

"  Nor  was  hia  service  hard, 
What  could  be  lesa  than  to  atlbrd  him  prnise?" 
MlUlon:  /*.  i.,  iv.  46. 

i.  Labour  done  for  another ;  assistance  or 
kindness  rendered, to  another;  duty  done  or 
required ;  good  offices. 

"If  you  and  your  companions  do  roe  this  seroic9 
yon  shall  never  want.'  —  Macaulay :  Bist,  Eng., 
ch.  xix. 

5.  Useful  office ;  an  act  conferring  advantage 
or  benefit ;  advantage  conferred  or  brought 
about;  good. 

"  The  stork's  plea,  when  taken  in  a  net.  was,  the 
tervice  she  did  in  picking  np  venomous  creatures." — 
L' Estrange:  Fables. 

6.  Duty  performed  in  or  appropriate  to  any 
office,  charge,  position,  or  employment;  offi- 
cial function  or  duties;  specif.,  performance 
of  the  duties  of  a  soldier  or  sailor;  military 
or  naval  duty. 

•  7.  Used  as  a  term  of  mere  courtesy ;  a  pro- 
fession of  respect  uttered  or  sent. 

"  My  duty  and  most  humble  service." 

Shaketp.:  Twelfth  Night,  IIL  1. 

8.  Purpose,  use,  end. 

"  All  the  vessels  of  the  king's  house  are  not  for  uses 
of  honour ;  some  be  common  stuff,  and  for  mean 
temices,  yet  profitable." — Spelman. 

9.  A  public  office  of  devotion;  public  reli- 
gious worship  or  ceremony ;  official  religious 
duty  performed ;  performance  of  religious 
rites  appropriate  to  any  event  or  ceremonial : 
as,  a  marriage  service,  a  burial  service. 

•  10.  That  which  is  sei-ved  round  to  a  com- 
pany at  one  time  :  as,  a  service  of  fruit,  &c. 

•  11.  A  course  or  order  of  dishes  at  table. 

"  Cleopatra  made  Antony  a  sapper  sumptuous  and 
royal;  howb?lt  there  was  no  extraordinary  service 
seen  on  the  board." — HikewUl :  Apology. 

12.  Waiting  at  table:  as,  The  service  was 
good  or  iniiift'erent. 

13.  Things  required  for  use  ;  furniture — 
(1)  A  set  fif  dishes  or  other  vessels  for  the 


table  :  as,  a  dinner  service,  a  tea  service,  a  ser- 
vice of  plate. 
(2)  An  assortment  of  table  linen. 

14.  The  act  of  presenting  or  delivering  for- 
mally :  as,  the  service  of  a  notice. 

15.  The  supply  of  gas,  water,  or  the  like  to 
a  building  ;  al.so  the  pipes  by  which  such  gas, 
water,  &c.,  are  supplied. 

16.  A  number  of  conveyances  or  vessels 
running  or  plying  regularly  between  two 
places  :  as,  a  service  of  trains. 

n.  Technically: 

1.  Law :  The  duty  which  a  tenant  owes  to 
his  lord  for  his  fee :  as,  personal  service,  which 
consists  in  liomage  and  fealty,  &c.  ;  annual 
service,  in  rent,  suit  to  the  court  of  the  lord, 
&c.  ;  ouddenial  services,  in  heriots,  reliefs,  dec. 

"Although  they  built  castlea  and  made  freeholders, 
yet  were  thure  no  tsuiLres  and  sarvices  reserved  to  the 
crown." — Davies:  Sttzie  of  Ireland. 

2.  Music:  A  musical  setting  of  those  por- 
tions of  the  offices  which  are  sung  by  the 
choir,  such  as  the  C;tnticles,  Sanctus,  Gloria 
in  excelsis.  &.C.  A  Burial  Service  is  a  setting 
of  those  portions  of  tlie  office  for  the  Burial 
of  tlie  Dead  which  may  be  sung  by  a  choir. 

3.  Naut.  :  The  material  used  for  serving  a 
rope,  as  spun-yarn,  twine,  canvas,  or  the  like. 

4.  Tennis  it  other  Ball  Games :  The  act  of 
serving  the  ball.     [Serve,  v.  II.] 

" Only  occasionally  was  hia  aeririce  difficult. "—^ieW, 
April  4,  1885. 

U  (1)  Service  of  an  attachment : 
Law :  Tlie  seizure  of  the  person  or  goods 
according  to  the  direction. 

(2)  Service  of  an  execution : 

Law:  The  levying  of  it  upon  the  goods, 
estate,  or  person  of  the  defendant. 

(3)  Service  of  an  heir : 

Scots  Law :  A  proceeding  before  a  jury  for 
ascertaining  and  determining  the  heir  of  a 
person  deceased.  It  is  either  general  or 
special.  A  general  service  determines  gene- 
rally who  is  the  heir  of  another ;  a  special 
service  aseertnins  who  U  heir  to  particular 
lands  or  heritage  in  which  a  person  dies  iufeft. 

(4)  Service  of  a  writ,  process,  Sc. : 

Law:  The  reading  of  it  to  the  person  to 
whom  notice  is  intended  to  be  given,  or  the 
leaving  of  an  attested  copy  with  the  person 
or  his  attorney,  or  at  his  usual  place  of  abode. 

(5)  Substitution  of  service  : 

Law :  A  mode  of  serving  a  writ  upon  a  de- 
fendant who  cannot  be  served  personally,  by 
serving  it  upon  an  agent  or  other  person 
acting  for  him,  or,  in  Ireland,  by  posting  it 
up  in  some  conspicuous  or  public  place  in 
the  neighbourhood  or  parish  ;  a  course  re- 
sorted to  when  entrance  to  tliedwelling-liouse 
of  the  defendant  cannot  be  effected. 

(6)  The  Service:  Military  or  naval  adminis- 
tration or  discipline :  as,  the  rules  of  the 
service. 

*  service  -  book,  s,  A  book  used  in 
Church  service ;  a  prayer-book. 

sez^ce-money,  s.  Money  paid  for  ser< 
vices  performed. 

service-pipe,  s.  A  branch  pipe,  of  lead 
or  iron,  for  tlie  supply  of  gas,  water,  or  the 
like  from  the  main  to  a  building. 

ser'-vi9e  .(2),  s,     [A  corruption  of  Lat  sorbus 
—  the  Service-tree  (q,  v.).]    (See  compounds.) 
service-berry,  s. 

Bot.  Amelanchier  caiiadeTisiA, 
service-tree,  s. 

Botany : 

1.  Pyrus  Sorbus  or  domestictt.,  a  native  ot 
Continental  Europe  and  Western  Asia.  It  has 
serrate  leaves,  unequally  pinnate,  and  cream- 
coloured  flowers.  It  is  from  twenty  to  sixty 
feet  high.  Two  varieties,  the  Pear-shaped, 
P.  S.  pyHformis,  and  the  Apple-shaped,  A  S. 
maliformis,  are  cultivated  in  pai-ts  of  Prance 
and  near  Genoa  for  their  fruit. 

2.  Pyrus  (Sorbus)  torminalis,  the  Wild  Ser- 
vice-tree. It  is  a  small  tiee  growing  in  woods 
and  hedges,  but  rare  and  local,  with  six- 
to  ten-lobed  serrate  leaves,  pubescent  below 
when  young,  but  glabrous  on  both  sides  when 
mature.  Flowers  numi^rous,  white,  appear- 
ing in  April  and  May.  The  fruit  pyriform  or 
sub-globose,  greenish-brown,  dotted.  It  is 
eatable,  and  is  sold  in  parts  of  England. 


ser'-vi9e-ab-bl©,  *  ser-vis-a-ble,  a.  [Bn^. 
service;  -able.] 

1.  Capable  of  rendering  useful  service;  pro- 
moting liappiness,  interest,  advantage,  or  any 
good  ;  useful,  beneficial,  advant;igeous. 

"In  the  South  Seas  the  Spaniiirds  do  make  oakum 
to  calk  their  ships,  with  the  husk  of  tiie  coco-nut, 
which  is  mure  seriilceaJle  than  that  made  of  hemp, 
and  they  said  it  will  never  rot," — Dampier:  Voyages 
(an.  1636). 

2.  Fit  for  service  or  use. 

*  3.  Doing  or  ready  to  do  service ;  active, 
diligent,  officious. 

"  If  it  be  ao  to  do  good  service,  never 
Let  me  be  counted  serviceable." 

Shakeap. :  Cymbeline,  ili.  2. 

ser'-vi9e-a-ble-ness,  s.  [Eng.  serviceable; 
-ness.  ] 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  service- 
able ;  usefulness,  beneficialness. 

"Its  great  serviceableness  to  religion  itself,"— ficnt* 
tey :  Sermons,  No.  4. 

*  2.  Officiousness,  activity  ;  readiness  to  do- 
service. 

"  He  might  continually  be  in  her  presence,  shewing 
more  humble  nervlceablenes*  aud  Joy  to  content  her 
than  ever  before."— Sidney. 

ser'-vi9e-a-bly,  adv.  [Eng.  serviceal^U) ;  -ly.\ 
In  a  serviceable  manner. 

*  ser'-vi9e-age  (age  as  ig),  s.     [Eng.  ser- 
vice; -agre.]    A  state  of  servitude. 
"  His  threats  he  feareth,  and  obeyea  the  raine 
Of  thraldoine  biise,  and  snrviceage,  though  loth." 
Fairtifax :  Qodfrey  of  Boulogne,  bk.  viiL 

Ser'-vi-ent,  a.  [Lat.  servieiis,  pr.  par.  of" 
servio  =  to  serve.]    Serving,  subordinate. 

"  A  form  servient  and  assisting  there." 

Cowley :  The  Soul. 

servient-tenement,  s. 

Scots  Law:  A  tenement  or  subject  over* 
which  a  predial  servitude  is  constituted  ;  aa 
estate  in  respect  of  which  a  service  is  owing, 
the  dominant  tenement  being  that  to  whick^ 
the  service  is  due. 

ser-Vl-ette',  s.     [Fr.]    A  table-napkin. 

"  Consented  bi"avely  to  have  serviettes  tied  over  thelr- 
ejti."— Daily  Telegraph,  March  12,  1886. 

Ser'-vile,  a.  &  s.  [Lat.  servUis,  from  servio  = 
to  serve  ;  Sp.  »&  Port,  servil;  Fr.  servile.] 

A.  As  adjective: 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Pertaining  to  or  befitting  a  slave  or  ser- 
vant ;  slavish,  mean ;  proceeding  from  or- 
caused  by  dependence  :  as,  servile  fear. 

*  2.  Held  in  subjection  ;  dependent. 

**  What !  have  we  hands  and  shall  we  sarvile  he  ?  " 
Daniel :  Civil  IVars,  bk.  Iv. 

*  3.  Owing  service. 

"  Besides  the  free  tenants,  there  were  eleven  nativl, 
elsewhere  called  custumarii  or  customary  teuauts,  who- 
were  the  sous  of  former  servile  tennuts,  and  held  hiud 
for  which  they  paid  rent  in  money,  besiJes  giving  tlieir 
services  bo  the  lord  on  certain  days,  when  his  fariiiLug 
operations  required  their  help." — Field,  March  20,  1886. 

i.  Clinging,  fawning,  meanly  submissive. 

"  The  moat  servile  flatiery  is  lodged  the  most  easily 
in  the  grossest  capacity."— Sidnci/. 

*  II.  Grammar : 

1.  Not  belonging  to  the  original  root :  as,  a 
servile  letter, 

2.  Not  itself  sounded  ;  silent,  as  the  final  e 
in  servile,  time,  &c. 

B.  As  substantive : 

Gram.  :  A  letter  which  forms  no  part  of  the 
original  root ;  opposed  to  radical.  Also  a 
letter  of  a  word  which  is  not  sounded. 

servile-wax,  *.  A  war  of  slaves  against, 
their  masters.  Such  wars  broke  out  in  Sicily 
B.C.  134  and  E.c.  104.  Others  have  occuiTed 
in  different  countries  and  ages. 

servile-workt  s. 

Roman  Theol.  :  Work  of  tjie  kind  usually 
done  by  slaves,  domestic  servants,  or  liired 
workmen.  Such  work  is  forbidden  on  Sundays 
and  holiday's  of  obligation. 

"Custom  itennits  certain  servile  work,  even  when 
not  required  bynecessity  or  mercy." — Addis  &  Arnold: 
Cath.  Diet.,  p.  7BL 

ser'-vile-l^,  adv.  [Eng.  servile;  -ly.]  In  a. 
servile  manner ;  meanly,  basely ;  with  ser- 
vility or  base  obsequiousness. 

"  If  the  House  thought  itself  bound  servilely  to  fol- 
low the  order  in  which  matters  were  mentioned  by  tljo 
king  from  the  throne," — Macaulay  :  HiaU  Eng.,  ch.  vL 

ser'-vile-ness,  fi.  {En^.  servile;  -nem.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  servile  ;  servility. 

ser-vir-i-ty-,  *  ser-vil-i-tie,  a.  [Fr.  ser^ 
vilite;  Sp.  servUidad;  Ital.  servilitd..'] 


I&te,  ta,t,  fajrCt  amidst,  wliat,  £^11,  fieither ;   we,  wet,  bere,  oamel,  ber,  tbere ;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;   go.  pot» 
or.  wbre«  W9l^  worls,  wbo,  son;  mute,  ciib.  ciire,  ^nite,  cur,  rule,  fall;  try*  Syrian,    se,  gs  =  e;  ey  =  a;  qu :=  kw. 
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*  1,  The  state  of  autuai  servitude  or  slavery. 

"Such  seroility  aa  the  Jewa   eiidared  under  the 

Oreeka  aud  Asintics,  have  tbey  eudured  uuder  Uie 

Saracen  aud  the  Turk.."— Jackaon :   Eternal  Trttth  of 

Scripture,  blL  i.,  ch.  xxvi. 

2.  The  state  of  mind  generally  produced  by 
a  state  of  servility  ;  mean  submission ;  slavish 
obsequiousness ;  baseness. 

"  Submisaion  and  faith,  such  as  at  a  later  period 
would  be  justly  called  servUity  and  credulity,'— Jf»- 
eaiUay :  Hist.  Eng.,  ch,  i, 

Serv'-ing,  pr.  par,,  a.,  &  s.     [Serve.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  As  substantive : 

I.  Ord.  Lang. :  The  act  or  state  of  being  a 
servant,  helper,  or  assistant  in  any  manner. 

II.  Naut. :  The  act  of  wrapping  spun-yarn 
round  a  rope  after  it  has  been  wormed  and 
parcelled. 

serving-board, ». 

Naut. :  A  flat  board  used  in  serving  ropes. 
serving-maid,  *.    A  servant-maid. 
serving-mallet,  «. 

Naut. :  A  mallet-shaped  tool  used  for  wrap- 
ping spun  yarn  tightly  around  a  rope.  Several 
turns  of  the  stuff  are  taken  around  the  mallet, 
ancl,  as  the  mallet  is  rotated  around  the  rope 
which  lies  in  the  hollow,  the  stuff  is  tightly 
and  closely  wrapped  around  the  rope. 

serving-man,  s.    a  servant-man. 

"  Your  niece  did  more  favours  to  the  duke's  serotnff' 
man  than  ever  she  beatowed  on  ine." — Shakesp.  • 
Twelfth  NigtU,  lii.  2. 

Serv'-itO,  s.  &  a.     [Ital.  servitore  =  a  servant.] 

A.  As  substantive  : 

Church  Hist.  (PI.):  The  name  commonly 
given  to  a  monastic  orderj  the  Religious  Ser- 
vants of  the  Holy  Virgin,  founded  in  1233  by 
seven  Florentine  merchants,  at  Mount  Senario, 
near  Florence.  St.  Philip  Benoit,  the  fifth 
general,  saved  the  order  from  suppression  in 
1276,  and  in  1487  Pope  Innocent  VIII.  be- 
stowed on  tlie  Servites  the  privileges  of  the 
four  great  mendicant  orders.  The  life  is  one 
of  austerity  and  continual  prayer  ;  the  habit 
is  black,  with  a  leather  girdle,  a  scapular,  and 
a  cloak,  and  the  rule  is  a  modification  of  that 
of  St.  Augustine.  The  strength  of  the  order 
lay  chiefly  iu  Italy  and  Germany ;  it  had  no 
houses  in  England  before  the  Reformation. 
(See  extract  under  B.]  Since  the  French  Re- 
volution many  houses  have  been  founded  in 
different  countries. 

B.  As  adj.  :  Of,  pertaftiing  to,  or  charac- 
teristic of  the  Order  described  under  A. 

"In  Eugland  there  Is  a  flourishing  Servile  com- 
mwiityeatablished  in  theFnlhani  Road,  Loudou,  with 
an  affiliated  house  at  Bognor;  also  three  convents  of 
Seroite  nuns,  two^in  London,  and  oue  iu  AruudeL" — 
Addia  &  Arnold,:  Cath.  Diet.,  p.  761. 

fler-vit'-i-iim  (t  as  ah),  s.    [Lat] 

Law:  Service,  servitude. 

Ser'-vi-tdr,  s.  [Fr.  serviteur;  Lat.  servitor; 
Sp.  &  Port,  servidor ;  Ital.  servitore.] 

*  1.  A  male  servant  or  attendant. 

"  Thus  are  poor  servitors  .  .  , 
Constrain'd  to  watch  in  darkness,  rain,  and  cold." 
Sliakesp. :  i  Henry  VI.,  ii.  L 

*  2.  A  follower,  an  adherent. 

"  Our  Norman  conqueror  gave  away  to  bis  seruitors 
the  lands  and  possessions  of  such  aa  did  oppose  his 
iu  vasion . " — Davies, 

*  3-  One  who  professes  duty  and  obedience. 

"  Henceforth  I  am  thy  true  servitor," 

■Shakesp.  :  3  Henry  VI.,  iil.  a. 

4.  In  Oxford  University",  an  undergraduate 
who  is  partly  supported  out  of  the  college 
funds,  and  whose  duty  it  was  formerly  to  wait 
at  table  on  the  fellows  and  gentlemen  com- 
moners. They  corresponded  to  the  sizars  at 
Cambridge  and  Dublin. 

"  No  ordinary  undergraduate  could  appear  in  public 
with  a  servttor." — Daily  Telegraph,  March  4, 1886. 

aer'-Vl-tor-Ship,  s.  [Eng.  servitor;  -ship.] 
The  office  or  position  of  a  servitor. 

"  He  found  servltorahip  at  Oxford  a  rise  in  life." — 
DaUy  Telegraph,  March  4,  \%m. 

Ber'-vi-tude,  s.  [Fr.,  frctfn  Lat.  serviiudinem, 
Eiceus.  of  servUudo,  from  servio  =  to  serve 
(q.v.).J 

I,  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  The  quality  or  condition  of  a  slave; 
slavery,  bondage ;  the  state  of  involuntary 
subjection  to  a  master. 

"  You  would  have  sold  your  king  to  slaughter. 
His  princes  and  hia  peers  to  servitude.' 

Shakesi). :  Henry  V.,  il,  2. 


*  2.  The  condition  of  a  menial  or  under- 
ling ;  service. 

3.  Compulsory  service  or  labour,  such  as 
a  criinlTial  hus  to  undergo  as  a  punishment. 
(Only  used  in  the  compound  Penal  servitude.) 
[Penal.] 

*  i.  A  state  of  slavish  dependence ;  servility. 

*  5.  Servants  collectively. 

"  After  him  a  cumbrous  train 
Of  herds,  and  flocks,  aud  numerous  servitude." 
JJtlton  ■  P.  L.,  xll.  132. 

IL  Civil  &  Scots  Law:  A  term  used  to 
signify  a  right,  wliereby  one  tiling  is  subject 
to  another  thing  or  person  for  use  or  con- 
venience contiary  to  common  right.  Servi- 
tudes are  divided  into  personal  and  predial. 
A  predial  servitude  is  a  right  constituted  over 
one  subject  or  tenement  by  the  owner  of  an- 
other subject  or  tenement.  Predial  servi- 
tudes are  either  rural  or  urban,  according  as 
they  affect  land  or  houses.  The  usual  rural 
servitudes  are :  passage  or  road,  or  the  right 
which  a  person  has  to  walk  or  drive  to  his 
house  over  another's  land  ;  pasture,  or  the 
right  to  send  cattle  to  graze  on  another's 
land  ;  feal  and  divot,  or  the  right  to  cut  turf 
and  peat  on  another^  land  ;  aqueduct,  or  the 
right  to  have  a  stream  of  water  conveyed 
through  another's  land  ;  thirlage,  or  the  right 
to  have  other  people's  corn  sent  to  one's  own 
mill  to  be  ground.  Urban  .servitudes  consist 
chiefly  in  the  right  to  have  the  rain  from  one's 
roof  to  drop  on  another's  land  or  house  ;  the 
right  to  prevent  another  from  building  so  as 
to  obstruct  the  windows  of  one's  house  ;  the 
right  of  the  owner  of  the  flat  above  to  have 
his  flat  supported  by  the  flat  beneath,  &c.  A 
personal  servitude  is  a  right  constituted  over 
a  subject  in  favour  of  a  person  without  refer- 
ence to  possession  or  property,  aud  now  con- 
sists only  in  liferent  or  usufruct. 

*  ser'-vi-ture,  s.  [Serve.]  Servants  col- 
lectively.   {Milton.) 

*  ser'-vu-late,  v.i.  [Lat.  sermUus^  dimin.  from 
servus  =  a  slave.]    To  do  petty  services. 

"  I  embrace  their  love. 
Which  we'll  repay  with  tervulating." 

Beaum.  &  Met.  :  Elder  Brother,  i.  2. 

Ses'-ar-me,  s.  [From  sertipsenn,  the  Egyptian 
name  of  one  of  the  species.] 

Bot. :  Sesareium  orientale  and  S.  indicum. 
[Sesamum.] 

1[  Open  Sesame :  The  charm  by  which  the 
door  of  the  robbers'  dungeon  in  the  tale  of 
"  Ali  Baba  and  the  Forty  Tliieves"  flew  ojien  ; 
hence,  a  specific  for  obtaining  entrance  into 
any  place,  or  means  of  exit  from  it. 

sesame-oil,  s. 

C?iem.  :  Cif)Hi802.  A  non-drying,  fatty  oil, 
obtained  fi'om  tlie  seeds  of  Sesamum  orientale, 
and  used  in  India  as  an  article  of  food.  It 
has  a  yellowisli  colour,  is  inodorous,  and  has 
a  slight  taste  of  hemp;  sp.  gr.  0-923  at  15. 
The  crude  oil  is  used  in  soap-making,  and  for 
burning  in  lamps.     [Gingelly-oil.] 

se-sa'-me-£e,  s.  pi.     [Mod.  Lat.  se8a7n(um) ; 
Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -ece.] 
Bot. .  A  tribe  of  Pedaliacese. 

ses'-a-moid,  ses-a-moid'-al,  a.  [Eng. 
SRsam(e):  -aid.]  Resembling 'the  seeds  of 
sesame  in  form. 

.  sesaxnoid-boncs,  s.  pi. 

Anat.  :  Bones  in  form  somewhat  resembling 
the  seeds  of  Sesame.  The  sesanioid-bones  of 
the  toes  are  the  small  bones  at  the  articula- 
tions of  the  great  toes ;  those  of  the  fingers 
are  the  joints  of  the  thumbs.  There  are  also 
radial  and  ulnar  sesamoid-bones. 

ses'-a-xniini»  s.    [Sesame.] 

Bot.:  Sesame;  the  typinal  genus  of  Sesameae 
■(q.v.).  Calyx  tive-parted,  corolla  with  a 
short  tube,  the  limb  five-cleft,  somewhat 
bilabiate  ;  stamens  four,  didynanious,  with 
the  rudiments  of  a  fifth  one;  capsule  oblong, 
four  -  celled,  many  -  seeded.  Annuals,  with 
axillary,  solitary  flowers,  in  form  resembling 
those  of  the  English  Foxglove.  Sesamum 
orientale  is  a  very  common  plant  in  India  in 
uncultivated  ground,  flowering  at  the  close  of 
,the  rains.  Se\-eral  varieties  are  cultivated  in 
warm  countries  for  the  oil  obtained  from  the 
seeds.  Two  in  India  are  distinguished,  one 
by  having  white  and  the  other  black  seeds. 
[Sesame-oil.] 

ses'-ban,  s.    [Se.sbania.] 

Bot. :  Sesbania  cegyptiaca. 


ses-ba'-ni-a,   s.     [Fi-om   sesban,  the    Arabic 
name  oi  Sesbania  oigyptiaca.] 

Bot.  :  A  genus  of  Galegeae.  Shrubs  or 
herbs,  with  abruptly-pinnate  leaves,  Ijaving 
many  pairs  of  leaflets;  flowers  axillary,  in 
racemes,  generally  yellow ;  and  the  legumes 
long,  slender,  torulose,  Uiany-seeded.  Ses- 
bania aculeata,  a  slightly  prickly  annual,  ia 
cultivated  in  India  for  its  fibre.  [Danchi.] 
The  plant  occurs  also  in  tropical  Africa  and 
the  West  Indies.  The  wood  of  S.  a^gyptlaca^  • 
which  grows  also  in  India,  is  made  into  good 
charcoal,  and  the  bark  into  rope.  An  oint- 
ment made  with  the  seeds  is  applied  in  India 
to  eruptions,  and  the  bark  is  given  internally 
as  a  stimulant  and  an  emmenagogue.  Tiie 
leaves  are  applied  in  the  form  of  poultices  to 
hydrocele  and  rheumatic  swellings.  The  old 
S.  grandijlora  \§  now Agatigrandijtora.  [Aqati.J 

Ses'-e-ll,   5.      [Lat,    seseli,    seselis,    from    Gr. 
treVeAis  (seselis)  =  hartwort,  Seseli  elatum.] 

Bnt.  :  Meadow-saxifrage ;  the  typical  genua 
oFSeselinidae  (q.v.).  Umbels  compound,  the 
bracts  many,  few,  or  wanting;  bracteoles 
many  ;  calyx  teeth  acute  ;  petals  o.bcordate, 
with  an  inflexed  pnint.  Fruit  oval  or  oblnng, 
with. long  reflexed  styles;  carpels  dorsally 
compressed,  with  five  prominent,  obtuse, 
corky  ribs,  having  single  vittee  on  the  in- 
terstices. Known  species  about  forty,  from 
the  eastern  hemisphere,  one  of  which  is 
Seseli  Libanotis,  the  Mountain  Meadow-saxi- 
frage. It  is  one  to  two  feet  high,  with  a 
furrowed  stem,  bipinnate  leaves,  pinnatifid 
leaflets,  and  white  flowers.  It  is  found  in 
English  chalk  pastures,  but  is  rare.  The 
seeda  of  S.  indicum  are  carminatives,  and  ara 
used  as  a  medicine  for  cattle. 

ses-e-lin'-e-se,  5,   pi.     (Lat.    sesel^l) ;  fern. 
pi.  adj.  suff.  -inece.] 
Botany : 

1.  A  tribe  of  Umbelliferae.  Fruit  globose 
or  ovoid,  not  laterally  compressed,  commissure 
broad,  lateral  ridges,  generally  distinct,  rarely 
winged— if  so,  wings  of  opposite  carpels  not 
in  contact.  Sub-tribes,  Seselinea  proper, 
Coriandrese,  Cachrydege,  CBnantheae,  Schultz- 
ieee,  Selinex,  aud  Angeliceae.    {Sir  J.  Hooker.) 

2.  A  sub-tribe  of  No.  1  (q.v.).  Fruit  sub- 
terete,  edges  not  thickeued  or  corkey.  Common 
genera,  Seseli  and  Fceniculum.  {Sir  J.  Hoolcer.) 

ses-e-lin'-x-das,  s.  pi.     [Lat.  seseli);  tern, 

pi.  adj.  suff.  -inidm.] 

Bot. :  A  family  of  Apiaceae.  (Umbelliferfle.) 
(Lindley.) 

se'-si-a,  s.     [Mod.  Lat,  from  Gr.  otJs  (aes)  =  a 

moth."  (Brands.)'] 

Entom.  :  The  typical  genus  of  Sesiidae  (q.v.). 
Two  species  are  Se&ia  bombyliformis,  the 
Narrow-bordered  Bee  Hawk-moth,  and  S. 
fuciformis,  the  Broad-bordered  Bee  Hawk- 
moth.  Both  have  transparent  wings,  only 
the  margins  being  clothed  with  dense  opaque 
brown  or  reddish-brown  scales.  With  their 
transparent  wings  and  hairy,  yellow  bodies, 
surrounded  by  a  reddish -brovra  belt,  they 
present  considerable  resPiublance  to  humble 
bees.  They  fly  swiftly  during  the  day,  and 
extract  honey  from  flowers.  The  larva  of  the 
first  feeds  on  Scabiosa  succisa ;  that  of  the 
second  on  the  honeysuckle. 

Se-Si'-i-dse,  s.  pi.     [Mod.  Lat.  sesi(a);  Lat 

fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idx.] 

Entom. :  A  family  of  Sphingina.  Antennse 
much  thickened  beyond  the  middle,  ending 
in  a  hooked  bristle ;  wings  sliort,  broad  ; 
abdohien  thick,  with  a  broad  tufC  at  the  tip 
(whence  Swainson  calls  them  Brush-tipped). 
Larva  long,  smooth,  with  a  horn  rising  up- 
ward from  the  twelfth  segment.  Pupa  on 
the  ground  among  leaves.  Two  European 
genera,  with  several  epeties,  are  Sesia  and 
Macroglossa.     {Stainion.) 

ses-ler'-i-a,   ».     [Named    after    Sesler,    an 
Italian  botanist.] 
Bot. :    Moor-grass,    a   genus    of   Bromidse. 

Panicle  spiked,  rounded  or  slightly  unilatentl; 
spikelets  sessile,  laterally  compressed,  with 
two  or  more  perfect  florets ;  empty  glunies 
two,  longer  tlian  the  flowering  ones,  generally 
one-nerved ;  scales  two-  to  five- toothed. 
Known  species  eight.  One,  Sesleria  ccervlea, 
the  Blue  Moor-grass,  is  British,  being  found 
in  mountainous  regions  in  the  North  of 
England  and  Scotland,  and  flowering  from 
April  to  June. 


hSU,  bo^;  pout,  jowl;  cat,  ^ell,  chorus,  glim,  bench;  go,  gem.;  thin,  this;  sin,  as;  expect,  Xenophon,  e^ist.    ph  =  S; 
-dan.  -tian  =  shan.   -tion,  -sion  =  shun ;  -{ion,  -sion  =  zhun.   -<!ious,  -tio^s,  -sious  =  shus.   -ble,  -die.  &.c.  ~  b^l,  d^L 
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sesqui — set 


B€fl-<11^-,  'prtj.  [Lat.  =  stmisqitX;  semis  = 
a  half,  aud  qui  =  que  =  and,]  A  pretix  de- 
noting oue  integer  and  a  hulf:  as,  sesqui- 
cyathus  =  a  cyatbus  aud  a  half.  It  is  used  in  : 

1 1.  Chem. :  To  denote  that  two  atoms  of  a 
metal  were  combined  witli  three  atoms  of 
•xygen  or  other  non-metallic  element :  as  thus, 
«esguioxide  of  iron,  FeaOs,  now  called  ferric 
oxide;  ^cs^uisulphide  of  iron,  or  ferric  sul- 
phide, FeoSs,  &c.  This  definition  does  not 
hold  good  unless  the  valency  of  the  metal  is 
taken  into  cousideration.  Thus  sesquichloride 
of  iron  is  FeaClg,  the  iron  bein-  quadrivalent, 
whilst  sesquichloride  of  antimony  is  SbCls, 
the  antimony  being  trivalent. 

t  2.  Geom. :  To  express  a  ratio  in  which 
the  greater  term  contains  the  less  once,  and 
leaves  a  certain  aliquot  part  of  the  less  one. 

t  3.  Miisic :  To  signify  a  whole  and  a  half : 
as,  aesguialtera,  sesguiterza,  &c. 

•  ses-qui-al'-ter,  ».  &  a.  [Lat.  sesguialttr ; 
Fr.  stquiaU'trt,\ 

A.  As  subsL:  The  same  as  Sesquialtera 
(q.v.). 

B.  As  adj. :  Sesquialteral. 

"  The  iteriodical  tlin.39  are  in  a  Me$quialt«r  propor- 
tioB  to  the  mean  distance."— C&«^ne. 

ses-qui-al'-ter-a,  s.    [Sesquialter.] 

Miisic :  A  compound  organ  stop  consisting 
of  several  ranks  of  pipes.  Various  combina- 
tions of  intervals  are  used,  but  they  only 
represent  different  positions  of  the  third,  fifth, 
and  eighth  of  the  ground  tone  in  the  third  or 
fourth  octave.    (Grove.) 

•  ses-qui-al'-ter-al,  a.     [Lat.  sesquialter.] 

Math.  :  A  term  applied  to  a  ratio  where  one 
quantity  or  number  contains  another  once 
and  half  as  much  more,  as  the  ratio  of  3  to  2. 

"  In  tte  Baine  Metguialteral  proportion  of  their 
periodical  motions  to  Uieir  orbs."— BeneZfly;  Sermoru, 
No.  8. 

sesauialteral-floret,  s. 

Bot. :  A  perfect  floret,  with  an  abortive  one 
beside  it. 

•  ses-qui-al'-ter-ate,  *  ses-qui-sil'-ter- 
OUS,  a.    [Sesquialter.]    Sesquialteral. 

•  ses-qm-cen-ten'-ni-aL  «.  [Pref.  sesq^ii-, 
and  Eng.  centennial  (q:v.).]  The  hundred 
and  fiftieth  anniversary. 

"In  Oct.,  1880,  BRltitnore  celebrated  Ita  iesqui- 
C»taennial."—Sarper't  Magasine,  June,  1882,  p.  2L 

■eS-qui-cMor'-ide,  s.  [Pref.  sesqui-  1,  and 
Eng.  chloride.]    (See  compound.) 

sesquiohlorlde  of  iron,  s.     [Febric- 

CHLOBIDE.] 

Ses'-qui-du-ple,  a.  [Pref.  sesqui-^  and  Lat. 
duplex  =  double.]    Sesqui  duplicate  (q.v.). 

Bes-qm-du'-plit-cate,  a.  [Pref.  sesqui-,  and 
Lat.  dupUcatus  =  doubled.]  Denoting  the 
ratio  of  two  and  a  half  to  one,  or  where  the 
greater  term  contains  the  lesser  twice  and  a 
half,  as  that  of  50  to  20. 

aes-qni-ox'-ide,  s.  [Pref.  lugui-,  l,  and 
Eng.  oxide.]    (See  compound.) 

sesquioxide  of  iron,  •.  [Ferric- 
oxide.] 

Bes-qui-pe-da'-li-an.  *  ses-quip'-e-daj, 

a.  [Lat.  sesquipedaliSy  from  pref.  sesqui-,  and 
pedalis  =  pertaining  to  a  foot.  [Pedal.] 
Containing  or  measuring  a  foot  and  a  half. 
Often  applied  in  humour  to  very  long  words 
In  imitation  of  Horace's  sesquipedalia  verba 
(De  Arte  Poet.,  97). 

"  LanRuaKe  "wliOBe  ponderous  absurdity  waa  never 
•quailed  in  the  most  sesquipedalian  period  of  dramatic 
literature."— /)aifp  Telegraph,  Oct.  21, 1885. 

•ses-quip-e-da'-li-an-i^m,  s.  [Eng. 
sesquipedalian;  -ism.]    Sesquipedalism. 

"  These  masters  of  hyperpolyayllabic  tetquipeda- 
UanisTn."—Fitze(iward  Ball :  Modern  English,  p.  39. 

•Bes-quip'-e-dal-i^m,*.  [Eng.  sesquipedol; 
-ism.]    The  use  of  very  long  words. 

**  No  teiquipedaliwm  and  barbarous  Latinising  dis- 
figure his  explanations  of  phenomena." — Daily 
Telegraph,  Dec.  25,  1885. 

•  ses-qui-pS-d3l'-i-t^,  s.  [Eng.  sesc^ipedal ; 

-ity.] 

1.  The  quality  or  condition  of  being  sesqui- 
pedalian, 

2.  The  use  or  habit  of  using  very  long 
words  ;  sesquipedalism. 


SeS-quip'-U-cgtte,  it.  [Pref.  sesqui-,  and 
Eng.  j(itca(e(q.v.).] 

Math. :  Designating  the  proportion  one 
quantity  or  number  has  to  another  in  the 
ratio  of  one  and  a  half  to  one. 

"  The  periodical  times  of  the  planets  are  in  sesqui- 
p?ic<»«e  proportion. "—(?Aeim«-'  '*'"''■  Principles. 

*  ses-qui-ter'-tial  (ti  as  sh),  *ses-qui- 
ter'-tian,      *  ses-qui-ter'-tion-al,     «.. 

[Pref.  sesqui-,  and  Ijat.  (erUus=  third.) 

Math. :  Desiguating  the  ratio  of  one  and 
one-third  to  one. 

ses'-qui-tone,  «.  [Pref.  sesqyii-,  and  Eng. 
tone  (q.v.).] 

Music :  A  minor  third  or  interval  of  three 
semitones. 

*sess.  *sesse,  s.  [A  shortened  form  of  assess 
(q.v.).]     A  tax. 

"  The  English  suffered  more  damage  by  the  sets  of 
his  Boldiera,  than  tiiey  gained  profit  or  security  by 
abating  the  pride  of  their  eueioies." — Davies  :  Bist.  of 
Ireland. 

*sess,  *sesse,  v.t.  [Sess,  «.]  To  assess,  to 
tax. 

"  To  consyder  of  the  matter  in  variance,  and  to  sessa 
the  penalty." — Qoldinge  :  Ceesar,  fol.  108. 

ses'-san,  s^'-sen»  s.    [Sabsen.] 

Seas'-ile,  a.  [Lat.  sessitis  =  pertaining  to 
sitting  ;  sedeo  =  to  sit.] 

1.  Bot. :  Sitting  close  upon  the  body  that  sup- 
ports it  without  any  sensible  stalk  :  as,  a 
sessile  leaf.  i.e.,  one  without  a  petiole. 

2.  Zool.,  &c.  :  Destitute  of  a  peduncle,  at- 
tached simply  by  a  base. 

sessile-cirrlpedes,  s.  pi. 

Zool. :  The  Balauidae.    [Acorn-shell.] 
sessile-eyed,  u. 

Zool. :  Having  the  eyes  fixed  on  the  surface 
of  the  head  witliout  the  intervention  of  a  foot- 
stalk. Applied  to  the  Edriopthalmia(q.v.). 
[Stalk -eyed.] 

*  ses-sQ'-i-a,  s.  pi.  [Ncut.  pL  of  Lat.  sessilis.] 
[Sessile.] 

Zool. :  A  lapsed  order  of  Rotifera  (q.v.). 

*ses3'-l6n  (SS  as  ah),  s.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  ses- 
sionetn,  accus.  ofsessio  =  a  sitting,  from  sessum, 
sup.  of  sedeo  =  to  sit ;  Sp.  sesion  ;  Ital.  sessione.] 

1.  Ordinary  Language : 

*  1.  The  act  of  sitting ;  the  state  of  being 
seated. 

"His  session  at  the  right  hand  of  Qod.''-.^Booker : 
£cclei.  Polity, 

2.  The  .sitting  together  of  a  body  of  indi- 
viduals for  the  transaction  of  business ;  the 
sittirig  of  a  court,  council,  legislature,  aca- 
demic body,  or  the  like,  or  the  actual  assembly 
of  the  members  of  such  or  like  bodies  for  the 
transaction  of  business. 

"The  said  Lord  President  and  Council  shall  keep 
four  general  stttluifi  or  sessioru  in  the  year." — Burnet  : 
Records,  pt  ii.,  blc.  i.,  No.  56. 

3.  The  time,  space,  or  term  during  which  a 
coui-t,"  council,  legislature,  or  the  like  meets 
for  business,  or  transacts  business  regularly 
without  breaking  up  or  dissolving.  Thus,  the 
Mession  of  a  congress  is  the  time  from  ita 
meeting  till  its  prorogation  or  dissolution. 
Tlie  session  of  a  judicial  court  is  called  a  term. 

"But  the  last  day  of  that  parlameut  or  session  the 
prince  commeth  in  person  in  nia  parlament  robes,  and 
Bittetb  in  hia  state  :  all  the  VDper  bouse  sitteth  about 
the  prince  in  their  stjites  and  order  in  their  robes." — 
Smith :  Commonwealth,  bk.  11.,  ch.  iii. 
II.  Technically : 

1.  Law  *  A  sitting  of  justices  in  court  upon 
commission.  (Generally  used  absolutely  in 
the  plural.) 

2.  Church  of  Scotland:  The  same  as  Kirk- 
BESSiON  (q.v.). 

^  (I)  Clerk  of  the  session :  A  clerk  of  the 
court  of  session. 

(2)  Court  of  session :  [Court,  s.,  1[(9)]. 

(3)  General  session  of  the  peace:  A  meeting 
of  the  justices  held  for  the  purpose  of  acting 
judicially  for  the  whole  district  comprised 
within  their  commission.  The  sessions  that 
are  held  once  every  quarter  of  the  year  are 
called  the  General  quarter  sessions  of  the  peace. 

*  (4)  Great  session  ofWales:A.  court  abolished 
by  Stat.  1,  William  IV.,  c.  70,  circuits  being 
held  in  Wales  and  Cheshire,  as  in  other  English 
counties,  bytwo  judges  of  the  superinr  courts. 

(5)  Petty  sessions:    Tlie  meeting  of  two  or 


more  justices  for  trying  oflences  in  a  suiimiary 
way  under  various  acts  of  parliament  eui- 
powering  them  so  to  do. 

(6)  Quarter  sessions :  [Quarter]. 

(7)  Sessions  of  the  peace :  The  general  name 
for  sessions  held  by  justices  of  the  peace, 
whether  petty,  special,  quarter,  or  general. 

(8)  Special  sessioiis :  Sessions  held  by  justices 
acting  for  a  division  of  a  county  or  riding,  or 
for  a  burgh,  for  the  transaction  of  special 
business,  such  as  granting  licences,  &c. 

(9)  Sessions  clerk:  One  who  officially  keeps 
the  books  and  documents  of  a  kirk-session, 
makes  all  entries,  and  manages  the  proclama- 
tion of  banns  of  marriage.    (Scotch.) 

sess'-ion-al  (ssas  sh),  o.  [Eng.  session;  -al.} 
Pertaining' or  relating  to  a  session  or  sessions. 
sessional-orders,  s.pl.  In  Parliament 
certain  order.s  agreed  to  by  both  Houses  of 
Parliament,  at  the  beginning  of  each  session, 
whicli  are  renewed  from  year  to  year,  and  are 
not  intended  to  endure  beyond  the  existing 
session.     (Sir  2\  E.  May.) 

*  sess'-po6l,  s.    [Cesspool.] 

ses'-ter9e,  ses-ter'-ti-iis  (ti  as  shOf  ^ 

[Lat.  s&stertius  —  2.  sesterce;  lit.  =that  which 
contains  two  and  a  half;  from  semis  =  a  half,, 
and  tertius  =  third  ;  Fr.  sesterce.] 

Roman  Antiq. :  A  silver  coin,  properly  of 
the  value  of  two  asses  and  a  half,  the  fourth 
part  of  a  denarius,  orabout  2d.  sterling.  The 
Romans  were  accustomed  to  reckon  sums  of 
money  in  sesterces,  large  sums  in  sestertia, 
or  sums  of  a  thousand  sesterces. 

"  In  reckoning  by  sesterces,  the  Romans  had  an  art, 
which  inny  be  understood  by  these  three  rules :  tlifr 
first  is,  if  A  numeral  noun  agree  in  case,  gender,  and 
number,  with  sestertius,  then  it  denotes  precisely  so 
many  sestertii,  as  decern  sestertii,  Jnat  so  many  ;  the 
second  is  this:  if  a  numeral  noun  of  another  case  be 
Joined  with  the  genitive  plural  of  sestercius,  it  de- 
notes so  many  thousand,  as  decern  sestertiQm  signiAeft 
ten  thoufaud  BeBteitii."—Kennet :  Jioman  Antiquities, 
bk.  v.,  ch.  xiii. 

ses'-tet,  ses-tet'-to,  s.    [Ital.] 

Music :  A  composition  for  six  instrument* 
or  voices. 

"  A  vocal  sestet  in  the  second  act  shows  fancy  and! 
skill  of  a  high  order."— Daily  Telegraph,  Nov.  Ifi,  1886. 

ses'-tine,  s.    [Sextain.] 

Pros. :  A  stanza  of  .six  lines  ;  a  sextain. 

se-SU'-ve-se,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  sesuv(ium) ;: 
Lat.  fein.  pi.  adj.  sufl".  -eoi.] 

Bot.  :  A  sub-order  of  Tetragon taceae.  Cap- 
sule circumscissile.  (LindLey.)  Sometiinesmade 
an  order,  Sesuviaceae. 

t  ae-su-vi-a'-je-sa,  ».  pi.  [Mod.  I^at.  sesur- 
vi(,um);  Ijat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff. -acece.]  [Sb- 
suve^.] 

sS-su'-vi-iim,  *.    [Etym.  doubtful.] 

Bot. :  The  typical  genus  of  Sesuvese  (q.v.). 
Sesuvium  portulueastrum  and  S.  repens  are 
cultivated  in  tropical  Asia  as  a  substitute  for 
spinach. 

set,  *  sette,  v.t  &  i.  [A.S.  settan,  causal  of 
sittan^ to  sit;  cogn.  with  Dut.  zetten;  Icel. 
setja;  Dan.  soetie;  Sw.  sdtte;  Goth.  sa(jan; 
Ger.  setzen.] 

A.  Transitive :  ' 

I,  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  To  make  or  cause  to  sit ;  to  place  in  ft 
sitting  posture. 

"  They  cast  their  garments  upon  the  colt,  aud  they 
set  Jesus  thereou."— Luke  xix.  3&. 

2.  To  place,  as  in  a  sitting  position ;  to  place 
upright :  as,  To  set  a  box  on  its  end. 

3.  To  place,  put,  or  fix  ;  to  put  or  place  in 
a  certain  place,  position,  or  station. 

"  I  do  set  my  bow  in  the  cloud.  '—Oenr.sis  Ix.  13. 

4.  To  arrange,  to  dispose,  to  appoint,  to 
station,  to  post. 

"  Let's  set  the  watch."  Shaketp. :  Otliello,  il.  a. 

5.  To  fix  or  plant  firmly. 

6.  To  plant,  as  a  shrub,  tree,  or  vegetable, 
as  distinguished  from  sowing. 

"I'll  not  put 
The  dibble  In  earth,  to  set  one  slip  of  them." 

Shakeap. :   \V--^er's  Tale,  iv.  *. 

7.  To  fix  or  place  in  a  setting ;  to  fix  for 
ornament,  as  in  metal. 

"  And  bim  too  rich  a  Jewel  to  be  set 
In  vulgar  met^il  for  a  vulgar  uae." 

Dryden     Spanish  Friar,  iv.  2, 

8.  To  adorn  or  stud,  as  with  precious  stones. 


&te,  ^t,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father ;   we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there ;   pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;   go,  p5t» 
or,  wore,  wou;  w6rl£,  who.  son;  mute,  ciib,  ciire,  ^nite,  cor,  rule,  full;  try,  Syrian,    as,  ce  =  e ;  ey  =>=  a;  qu  =  kWe 
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ft  Tointersperseorvariegatewith  anything. 

"  Afl  with  stare,  their  bodies  all 
And  wlngB  were  sef  with  eyes." 

Milton  :  P.  L.,  vi  7M. 

10.  To  fix  or  make  immobile. 

•*  Bet  are  her  eyes,  and  niotloiileaa  her  limbs." 

Qarlh:  Iphis  A  Anaxarete. 

11.  To  establish  in  sonic  post  or  office  ;  to 
Appoint. 


12.  To  put  from  one  state  to  another ;  to 
make  or  cause  to  be,  do,  or  act. 

"  I  will  set  the  Egyptians  against  the  Egyptians."— 
Itaiah  xix.  2. 

13.  To  fix  or  settle  authoritatively  ;  to  pre- 
scribe, to  appoint,  to  predetermine,  to  assign. 

"  Let  ua  run  the  race  that  Is  «e£ before  ua." — Sebrewt 
xil.  1. 

14.  To  fix  or  determine,  as  the  thoughts  or 
affections. 

"  Set  your  affection  on  things  above,  not  on  things 
on  the  earth." — Colossians  lii.  2. 

15.  To  place  in  estimation  ;  to  estimate,  to 
value,  to  prize.    (ProvcTbs  i.  25.) 

16.  To  regulate  or  adjust :  as.  To  set  a 
watch  by  the  sun. 

17.  To  fit  to  music ;  to  adapt  with  notes  : 
sa,  To  set  a  song  to  music. 

*  18.  To  pitch ;  to  lead  off,  as  a  tune  in 
singing. 

"  I  should  be  very  willing  to  be  hia  clerk,  for  which 
you  know  I  am  qualiiied,  being  able  to  read  and  to  ft 
&  p3alia,"—J'^elding :  Joseph  Andreios,  bk.  i.,  ch.  vi. 

19.  To  reduce  from  a  fractured  or  dislocated 
state. 

"  I  only  recommended  that  my  arm  and  leg  ahonld 
be  set,  and  my  body  anointed  with  oiL" — Herbert. 

20.  To  put  in  order  ;  to  put  in  proper  trim 
for  use  ;  as,  To  set  a  razor  =^  to  give  it  a  sharp 
or  fine  edge ;  to  set  a  saw  =  to  incline  the  teeth 
laterally  to  ri^ht  and  left,  in  order  that  the 
kerf  may  be  wider  than  the  thickness  of  the 
blade. 

21.  To  place  in  order  ;  to  frame. 

"  After  it  vrns  framed,  and  ready  to  be  set  together, 
be  was,  with  iufluite  la1x>ur  and  charge,  earned  by 
laud  with  camels  through  that  hot  and  sandy  country." 
—KnoUes  :  SUA.  Turkes. 

22.  To  propose  for  choice. 

"  All  that  can  be  done  is  to  set  the  thing  before  men, 
■nd  to  offer  it  to  their  cttoice."—TUlotson. 

23.  To  apply  or  use  in  action ;  to  employ. 

"  Set  his  kulfe  into  the  root." 

Shakesp.  :  3  Henry  71.,  ii  o. 

21.  To  write  or  note  down. 

"  His  faults  observed, 
Set  in  a  note-book." 

Shakesp.  :  Julius  Ccesar,  iv.  9. 

25.  To  attach ;  to  add  to ;  to  join  to ;  to 
Impart. 

■'  Time  hath  set  a.  blot  upon  my  pride." 

Shakesp. :  Richard  II.,  liL  %, 

26.  To  instigate  ;  to  urge  on. 

"Set 
The  dogs  of  the  street  to  bay  ine." 

Shakesp. :  Cymbeline,  T.  S. 

27.  To  cause,  to  produce,  to  contrive. 
"  Set  djssentiou  twixt  the  son  and  sire." 

Shakesp,  :  Venus  &  Adonis,  1,160. 

*  28.  To  put  or  place  in  opposition  ;  to 
oppose. 

"Will  you  set  your  wit  to  a  tooVaV— Shakesp. : 
TrailuM  A  Cressida,  ii.  1. 

*  29.  To  offer  for  a  price ;  to  expose  for  sale. 

*  30.  To  let  or  gi'ant  to  a  tenant. 

"  Thev  care  not  ...  at  how  unreasonable  rates  they 
mt  their  grounds."— £/>,  Hall :  Cases  of  Conscience. 

*  31.  To  stake  at  play  ;  to  wager,  to  risk, 
to  hazard. 

"  Desperate  and  mad,  at  length  he  sett 
Those  darts,  whose  points  make  goils  adore." 

Prior  :  Cupid  &  Qaitymede,  2S. 

*  32.  To  offer  a  wager  to. 

"  Who  seta  me  else?  by  heaven !  Ill  throw  at  all." 
Shakesp.:  Richard II.,  iv.  1. 

33.  To  embarrass,  to  perplex,  to  puzzle ;  to 
bring  to  a  mental  standstill. 

•■  Shew  how  hard  they  are  set  in  this  particular."— 
Addison. 

31.  To  make  stiff  or  solid ;  to  convert  into 
curd ;  to  curdle. 

35.  To  become,  as  to  manners,  merit,  sta- 
tion, &c. ;  to  become,  as  a  dress ;  to  fit,  to 
suit.    (Scotch.) 

"  Keep  hack,  sir,  as  best  sets  ye."— Scott :  Rob  Roy, 
ch.  xxvil. 

36.  To  point  out  by  stretching  out  the  tail : 
as,  A  dog  sets  birds. 

II.  Technically : 
1.  Nautical: 

(1)  Ti)  looyen  and  extend  ;  to  spread  :  as, 
To  set  the  sails. 


(2)  To  observe  the  bearings  of,  as  a  distunt 
object  by  the  compass  :  as.  To  set  the  laud. 
2.  Printing : 

(1)  To  place  in  proper  order,  as  types ;  to 
compose. 

(2)  To  put  into  type,  as  a  manuscript. 
(Generally  with  up.) 

B.  Tntransitive : 

1.  To  be  fixed  hard,  closely,  and  firmly. 

"A  gathering  aiid  serring  of  the  spirits  together  to 
resist,  maketli  the  teeth  tj  wt  bard  oue  against 
another." — Bacon. 

2.  To  plant ;  to  place  roots  or  shoots  in  the 
ground. 

"  In  gard  iiing  ne'er  this  rule  forget. 
To  sow  dry,  and  set  wet"  Old  Proverb. 

3.  To  congeal,  to  solidify,  to  concrete. 

"That  fluid  substance  in  a  few  minutes  begins  to 
set,  as  the  tradesmen  speak ;  that  is,  to  exchange  its 
fluidity  for  firmness."— ^oT/ie. 
*4.  To  fit  music  to  words. 

"  I  might  sing  it,  madam,  to  a  tune, 
Give  me  a  note :  your  ladyship  can  set" 

Shakesp.  :  Two  Oentlemen,  1.  2. 

5.  To  go  down  or  descend  below  the  horizon ; 
to  sink,  to  decline. 

"  When  the  sun  wiis  setting.''~Luke  iv.  40. 

6.  To  flow ;  to  have  a  certain  course  or 
direction  ;  to  run :  as.  The  cm-rent  sets  east- 
ward.   {Lit.  &jig.) 

*  7.  To  point  out  game,  as  a  sporting  dog ; 
to  hunt  game  by  the  aid  of  a  setter. 

"When  I  go  a-hawking  or  setting,  I  think  myself 
beholden  to  hiiu  tliat  assures  me,  tliat  in  such  a  held 
there  is  a  covey  of  partridges." — Boyle. 

*  8.  To  undertake  earnestly ;  to  apply  one's 
self.     {Hamviovd.) 

*  9.  To  begin  a  journey,  mEuch,  or  voyage ; 
to  start ;  to  go  forth. 

"  The  king  is  set  from  Loudon,  and  the  scene 
Is  now  trans]}orted  to  Southampton." 

Shakesp.:  Henry  V.,  ii.    (Chorus.) 

10.  To  face  one's  partner  in  dancing. 

11.  To  fit  or  suit  a  person :  as.  The  dress 
«is  well,    (fiolloq.) 

TT  1.  To  set  about :  To  begin  ;  to  take  the 
first  steps  in. 

2.  To  set  against :  To  oppose  ;  to  place  in 
coinparison,  or  as  an  equivalent. 

"  This  perishinc  of  the  world  in  adeluge  is  art  agaiiut, 
or  coiupared  » itli,  the  perishing  of  the  world  in  the 
conflagi-atioii."— flwrTiee.'  Theory  o/the  Earth. 

3.  To  set  aside : 

(1)  To  put  aside  or  out  of  the  question  for  a 
time  ;  to  omit  or  pasa  over  for  the  jiresent. 

"  Setting  aside  all  other  cousideratious,  I  will  endea- 
vour to  kuow  the  truth,  and  yield  to  th.a.t."—Tillotson. 

(2)  To  reject. 

"I'll  look  into  the  preteufiions  of  each,  and  show 
upon  what  ground  it  Is  that  I  embrace  that  of  the 
deluge,  and  set  aside  all  the  rest '-  Woodward :  Nat. 
Bist. 

(3)  To  abrogate,  to  annul,  to  quash  :  as,  To 
Kt  aside  a  verdict. 

4.  To  set  at  defiance :  [Defiance,  IT]- 

5.  To  set  at  ease :  To  put  at  ease ;  to  quiet; 
to  tranquillize. 

6.  To  set  at  naught:  [Naught,  s.,  H  <2)]. 

7.  To  set  a  f raj)  or  snare :  To  prepare  and 
place  a  trap  to  catch  prey ;  hence,  to  lay  a 
plan  to  deceive  and  draw  into  the  power  of 
another. 

8.  To  set  at  work:  To  cause  to  enter  on 
work  ;  to  show  how  to  proceed  with  work  ; 
to  start  on  work. 

9.  To  set  hy : 

(1)  To  put  aside  ;  to  set  aside. 
*(2)  To  regard,  to  esteem. 
"■David  behaved  himself  more  wisely  than  all,  so 
that  his  name  was  much  set  by."—!  Samuel  xviii.  80. 

10.  To  set  down : 

(1)  To  place  on  the  ground  or  floor. 

(2)  To  deposit  or  place  a  passenger :  as,  A 
cabman  sets  down  his  fare  at  a  certain  place. 

(3)  To  snub ;  to  check  or  rebuke ;  to  slight 

(4)  To  enter  in  writing ;  to  note ;  to  register. 

(5)  To  explain,  to  set  forth,  to  fix,  to  esta- 
blish. 

"  Some  rules  were  to  be  set  doum  for  the  government 
of  the  Rimy."— Clarendon. 

(6)  To  consider,  to  rank,  to  class:  as.  To 
set  one  down  as  stupid. 

11.  To  set  eyes  on:  To  fix  the  eyes  on  ;  to 
behold,  to  see. 

12.  *  To  set  fire  on,  To  set  fire  to  :  To  apply 
fire  to  ;  to  set  on  fire  ;  to  cause  to  burn. 

"  Set  fire  on  bania  and  haystacks." 

STuikesp. :  Titus  Andronicus,  V.  1. 


13.  To  set  forth: 

(1)  Transitive: 

*  (a)  To  prepare  and  send  out. 

"The  Venetian  admiral  liad  a  fleet  of  sixty  galU^ 
set  forth  hy  thti  Venetians."— 7i«o(?(js;  Hist.  Turkes. 

(&)  To  represent  in  words  ;  to  present  o» 
put  forward  for  consideration, 
(c)  To  promulgate,  to  publish. 

*  (d)  To  show  ;  to  make  a  show  o£ 

"  Set  forth  a  deep  repentance." 

Shakesp. :  Macbeth,  U  4 
(e)  To  arrange,  to  dispose. 
"  Up  higher  to  the  plain,  wliere  we'll  get  forth 
lu  best  appointment  all  our  regiments." 

Shakesp.  ■  King  Jahn,  H. 

*(/)  To  praise,  to  recommend, 

"I'll  setyoufoHh." 
Shakesp. : 'Merchant  of  Venice,  111.  6. 

(2)  Intrans. :  To  move  forward  ;  to  start ; 
to  set  out. 

"I  take  this  as  an  unexpected  favour,  that  thoa 
shouldest  set  forth  out  of  dooi's  with  me." — Bunyan: 
Pilgrim's  Progress,  pt.  ii. 

*  14.  To  set  forivard : 

(1)  Trans.  :  To  advance,  to  promote. 

(2)  Intrans. :  To  set  out,  to  start. 

"The  Qoufl  of  Qershon  and  the  sons  of  Merari  set 
forward."— Numbers  x.  17. 

15.  To  set  in  : 

*  (1)  Trans. :  To  put  in  the  way  to  begin  i 
to  give  a  start  to. 

"  If  you  please  to  assist  and  set  me  in,  I  will  recollect 
myaeli."— Collier. 

(2)  Intransitive : 

(a)  To  begin  :  as.  Winter  seis  i?i  in  December. 

(6)  To  become  settled  in  a  particular  state. 

"  Theu  it  set  in  TAiny."— Field,  April  i,  1885. 

(c)  To  flow  towards  :  as,  The  current  sets  in 
towards  the  shore. 

16.  To  set  in  order:  To  put  in  order,  to 
arrange,  to  adjust. 


17.  To  set  little  (or  much)  by :  To  have  a  poor 
(or  high)  opinion  of ;  to  value  little  (or  highly^ 

18.  To  set  of: 
(1)  Transitive : 

*  (a)  To  remove. 

"  Every  thing  set  off 
That  might  so  much  as  thinlc  you  enemies." 

Shakesp. :  2  Henry  IV.,  iv.  1. 

(6)  To  adorn,  to  decorate. 
"  Claudian  sets  off  his  description  of  the  Erldanm 
with  all  the  poetical  stories."- Addison;  On  Italy, 

(c)  To  show  off  to  the  best  advantage. 
*'  Show  more  goodly,  and  attract  more  eyes, 
Thau  that  which  hatli  no  foil  to  set  it  off. 

Shakesp. :  1  Henry  IV.,  I.  % 

*  (2)  Intrans. :  To  start,  to  set  out,  to  enter 
on  a  journey. 

19.  To  set  on  (or  upon) : 

(1)  Transitive : 

(a)  To  incite,  to  encourage. 
{h)  To  employ,  as  on  a  task ;  to  place  or  put 
to  some  work. 

*  (c)  To  determine  with  settled  purpose. 

(2)  Intransitive : 

(a)  To  begin  a  journey  or  an  enterprise. 

(b)  To  make  an  attack  ;  to  assault. 

"  And  theu  III  set  upon  him." 

Shakesp. :  Coriolanut,  T.  L 

20.  Tosetonfi.re:  [12]. 

21.  To  set  on  foot :  To  start,  to  originate,  to 
set  a-going. 

22.  To  set  out: 

(1)  Transitive : 

(a)  To  mark  by  boundaries  or  distinctions 
of  space  ;  to  mark  out. 

*  (b)  To  raise,  equip,  and  send  forth  ;  to 
furnish. 

"The  Venetians  pretend  they  could  set  out,  in  case 
of  ^reat  necessity,  tliirty  men  of  war,  a  hundred 
galhes,  and  ten  galeasses." — Addison :  Travels  in  Holy. 

(c)  To  publish,  as  a  proclamation. 

(d)  To  assign,  to  allot. 

(c)  To  adorn,  to  embellish,  to  set  off. 
"  An  ugly  woman,  in  a  rich  habit  set  out  with  Jewell, 
nothini;  can  hecome."— Dryden. 

if)  To  sliow,  to  display,  to  set  off,  to  lecom- 
mend. 
(g)  To  show,  to  prove. 
(h)  To  recite  ;  to  state  at  large. 

(2)  Intransitive: 

(a)  To  start  on  a  journey  or  course ;  to 
start,  to  begin. 


bSil.  b6^;  poiit,  J^^l;  cat,  ^ell.  chorus,  jliin,  bengh;  go,  gem;  tMn.  this;  sin.  a?;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist,     ing, 
-Oian,  -tian  =  sh^n.   -tion.  -sion  =  shun ;  -tion,  -gion  =  zhiin,   -cious,  -tious,  -sious  =  shiis,   -ble,  -die.  &c.  =  bel,  deU 
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set 


(6)  To  have  a  begiinn  i^. 

"  It  any  iudividiial  ciwailty  there  be,  it  is  question- 
able whether  Its  attivity  only  set  out  at  our  nativity, 
and  began  not  xather  in  the  womb." — Browne :  Vulgar 
Errours. 

23.  To  set  over: 

(1)  To    appoint    or    place    as    supervisor, 
governor,  inspector,  er  director. 


*  (2)  To  assign,  to  convey,  to  transfer. 
2i.  To  sei  right :  To  correct,  to  put  in  order, 
to  adjust. 

25.  To  set  sail :  To  expand  and  spread  the 
sails  :  hence,  to  begin  a  voyage. 

26.  To  set  the  fashion :  To  determine  what 
shall  be  tlie  fashion  ;  to  lead  the  fashion, 

27.  To  set  the  game  at : 

Rackets:  (See  extract,  and  extract  under 
Set,  s.,  I.  S). 

"  It  is  generally  the  rule  that  when  the  eame  is 
called  "tlurteeu  all,'  it  may,  ujjoq  the  demand  of  the 
out-player,  be  set  at  five,  that  is  to  say,  a  sort  of  com- 
plementary game  is  started  in  which  five  aces  must  be 
won  before  the  same  can  1)6  counted  to  either  side. 
In  a  similar  way,  at  "fourteen  all,'  the  game  may  be 
tet  at  three." — CasscU't  Book  of  Sports,  p.  4Sl 

28.  To  set  tJie  teeth  on  edge : 

(1)  Lit. :  [Edge,  s.  tl- 

(2)  Fig. :  To  cause  to  suflFer  the  nataral 
penalty  of  one's  sin.    (Ezek.  xviii.  2.) 

29.  To  set  to: 

(1)  To  apply  one's  selt 

(2)  To  begin  to  fighL 

30.  To  set  up  : 

(1)  Transitive : 

(a)  Ordinary  Langiioge: 

(i)  To  erect. 

(ii)  To  raise  :  as,  To  se<  wj>  a  shout. 

(iii)  To  establish,  to  found,  to  institute  :  as. 
To  set  up  a  government,  to  set  up  a  school. 

(iv)  To  enable  to  commence  a  new  business ; 
to  start  in  a  new  business  :  as.  He  has  set  his 
Bon  up  in  business. 

(v)  To  raise,  to  exalt,  to  put  in  power. 

"I  will  aet  up  ahepherda  over  tbem."— Jeremiah 
xxiiL  i. 

(vi)  To  place  or  fix  in  view  :  as.  To  set  up  a 
marlv. 

"  He  get  up  his  bill  here."— Sftatwp.  .■  ifuch  Ad» 
About  Nothing,  1.  1. 

(vii)  To  advance,  to  propose,  to  put  for- 
wai'd  :  as.  To  set  up  a  new  doctrine. 

"  The  authors  that  <e£  up  this  opinion  were  not  them- 
Belves  satisfied  with  it."— Burnet :  Theory  of  the  L'arth. 

(viii)  To  raise  from  depression  or  difficulty  : 
88,  This  good  fortune  set  him  up  again. 

(&)  Technically : 

(i)  Naut. :  To  extend,  as  the  shrouds,  stays, 
ftc. 

(ii)  Printing : 

(a)  To  put  in  type ;  as.  To  sc<  up  a  page  of 
copy. 

03)  To  arrange  in  words,  lines,  &c  ;  to  com- 
pose :  as,  To  set  up  type. 

(2)  Intransitive : 

^  (a)  To  begin  business ;  to' start  in  business  : 
as.  He  has  set  up  as  a  grocer. 

(&)  To  profess ;  to  make  pretensions :  as. 
He  sets  up  for  a  scholar.    (Followed  by  for.) 

31.  To  set  up  rigging : 

Nant.  :  To  increase  the  tension  of  the  rig- 
ging hy  tackles. 

set-back,  s. 

1.  Ord.  Lang.  :  The  reflux  of  s  current 
caused  by  a  counter-current,  by  a  dam,  &;c. : 
Leiice,  fig.,  a  reverse,  a  di.scomfiture.    (Amer.) 

2.  Arch. :  A  flat,  plain  set-otf  in  a  wall. 
set-bolt,  3-. 

Shipbuild. :  (1)  A  bolt  used  to  force  another 
bolt  oat  of  iU  hole  ;  (2)  a  bringing-to  bolt 
(q.v.). 

set-down,  s.  The  state  of  being  "set 
down  ; "  severe  censure  fitted  and  intended  to 
huiniliate  one. 

set-fair,  s.  &  a. 

1.  [Set,  s.,  II.  3  1]. 

2.  Fair,  as  indicated  by  the  barometer,  and 
witli  every  prospect  of  continuance. 

set-hazmner,  s.  A  hammer  in  which 
the  handle  is  merely  set  in,  not  wedged,  so  as 
to  be  readily  reversed. 

3et-in,s.  A  beginning,  a  setting  in.  (Amer.) 


set  line,  s. 

Angling:  A  line  to  which  a  number  of 
baited  hooks  are  attached,  and  which,  sup- 
ported by  buoys,  is  extended  on  the  surface  of 
the  water,  and  may  be  left  unguarded  during 
the  abyence  of  the  fisherman. 

set-off,  s. 

L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Tliat  which  is  set  oflf  against  another 
thing ;  an  offset. 

2.  A  counter- claim  or  demand ;  a  cross- 
debt  ;  a  counter-balance  ;  an  equivalent. 

3.  That  which  is  used  to  improve  the  appear- 
ance of  or  to  set  off  anything  ;  a  decoiation, 
an  ornament. 

II.  Technically : 

1.  Build.  :  The  part  of  a  wall  which  forms  a 
horizontal  ledge  when  the  portion  above  is 
reduced  in  thickness. 

2.  Print.  :  The  accidental  transference  of 
ink  from  one  recently  printed  sheet  to  another. 

3.  Law :  The  merguig,  wholly  or  partially, 
of  the  claini  of  one  person  against  another  in 
a  counter-claim  by  the  latter  against  the 
fomier.  Thus,  hy  a  plea  of  set-off,  the  de- 
fendant acknowledges  the  justice  of  the  plain- 
tiff's demand,  but  sets  up  another  demand  of 
his  own  to  counterbalance  that  of  the  plain- 
tiff in  whole  or  in  part. 

set-off,  V. 

Print. :  To  soil  by  the  accidental  transfer- 
ence of  ink.  (Used  of  a  printed  sheet  or  a 
machine  blanket.) 

set-out,  s. 

1.  Preparations  as  for  beginning  a  journey ; 
a  start. 

"The  iiarties  were  pretty  equal  at  the  iet-out."~ 
Byron:  Diari/,  Feb,  18,  1821. 

2.  A  display,  as  of  plate,  &c. ;  dreas  and 
accessories  ;  equipage,  turn-out. 

3.  Company,  set,  clique. 

4.  A  bustle,  a  confusion,  a  disturbance. 

set-pot,  s.  A  copper  pan,  used  in  varnish- 
making.  It  is  heated  by  a  spiral  flue,  which 
winds  around  it,  and  is  used  for  boiling  oil, 
gold  size,  Japan,  and  Brunswick  black,  &c. 

set-screw,  s. 

Mach.  :  A  screw  employed  to  hold  or  move 
objects  to  their  bearings,  as  the  bits  in.  a 
cutter-head  or  brace. 

*  set-stitched,  a.  Stitched  according  to 
a  set  pattern,  or,  perhaps,  worked  with  plaits. 
(Sterne.)    [Set,  s.,  I.  1.] 

set-to,  3.  A  fight  at  fisticuffs  ;  a  pugilistic 
contest ;  hence,  any  similar  contest. 

set-up,  s. 

1.  Metal-work. :  The  steam-ram  used  in  the 
squeezer  whicli  opeiate.s  on  the  ball  of  iron 
from  the  puddling-furnace.  The  action  is  to 
condense  longitudinally  the  bloom,  previously 
elongated  by  the  action  of  the  squeezer  which 
ejects  the  cinder. 

2.  Bakery :  One  of  the  scantlings  used  to 
keep  the  loaves  in  place  in  the  oven. 

set-work,  s. 

Plaster.  :  Two-coat  plastering  on  lath. 

set,  sett,  s.    [Set,  v.] 

I,  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  The  manner  in  which  a  thing  is  set  or 
placed  ;  the  ,way  in  which  a  thing,  as  a  dress, 
sets  or  fits. 

2.  An  attitude,  position,  or  posture. 

3.  The  descent  of  the  sun  or  other  luminary 
below  the  horizon  ;  setting. 

"  The  weary  sun  hath  made  a  golden  set.". 

SJuihesp.  :  /iichard  JIf.,  v.  3. 

4.  A  young  plant  for  growth  or  setting ;  a 
slip,  a  shoot. 

"To  search  the  woods  for  sets  of  flowery  thorn." 

Pojje:  /Joiner;  Odi/sseff  x\iv.  2Ji). 

5.  A  permanent  change  of  figure  caused  by 
pressure,  or  being  retained  long  in  any  one  posi- 
tion. When  metal  is  subjected  to  any  strain, 
either  tensile  or  compressive,  the  material  is 
lengthened  or  shortened  in  proportion  to  the 
force  exerted.  When  released  from  the  strain 
it  resumes  its  original  length,  unless  the  force 
exerted  exceeded  its  limit  of  elasticity.  If 
this  occurs,  the  material  receives  what  is 
called  a  permanent  set. 

6.  A  direction  or  course  :  as,  the  «(  of  the 
tide. 


*  7.  A  plait. 
"  [One|  searching  him  found  !n  the  srta 
Of  his  gre;it  rulls  the— I  shall  ttiiuk  ou't  presenUjri 
Tis  a  hoi'd  word— the  Inciuisition." 

Glapthorno  :  Wit  in  a  Constable,  V.  t. 

8.  A  wager,  a  venture,  a  stake ;  hence,  a 
game,  a  match.     [Set,  v,,  ^  27.] 

"By  diut  of  very  smart  service  and  general  good 
play  the  old  Etuniau  took  the  t^ame  to  "  i:i  all,"  and 
nuished  up  by  gaining  all  five  aces  iu  the  setl."— Field, 
April  4,  1SS5. 

9.  A  number  or  collection  of  things  of  the 
same  kind,  or  suited  to  each  other,  or  in- 
tended to  be  used  together,  each  being  a 
necessary  complement  of  the  rest ;  a  complete 
suit  or  assortment. 

"  A  set  of  beads."       Ska^esp. :  Richard  II.,  iii.  3, 

10.  A  number  of  persons  customarily  or 
officially  associated,  as  a  set  of  men  or  officials  ; 
a  number  of  persons  drawn  together  or  united 
by  .some  common  pursuit,  affinity  of  taste, 
character,  or  the  like. 

11.  Hence,  in  a  bad  sense,  a  clique  :  as,  He 
belongs  to  a  bad  set. 

12.  A  number  of  particular  things  that  are 
united  in  the  formation  of  a  wliole  :  as,  a  set 
of  features. 

II.  I'echnically : 
X.  Machinery : 

(1)  A  tool  used  to  close  plates  around  a 
rivet  before  upsetting  the  point  of  the  latter 
to  form  the  second  head. 

(2)  The  lateral  deflection  of  a  saw-tooth,  to 
enable  it  to  free  Itself,  by  cutting  a  kerf  wider 
than  the  blade.    [Saw-set.] 

(3)  An  Iron  bar,  bent  in  two  right  angles  on 
the  same  side,  used  in  dressing  forged  iron. 

2.  Locksmith.:  A, contrivance  for  preventing 
the  opening  of  a  lock  without  its  proper  key. 

3.  Plaster. :  The  last  coat  of  plaster  on  walls 
for  papering;  a  setting  or  setting-coat.  Th? 
last  coat  for  painting  is  called  stucco. 

IT  Set-fair  indicates  a  particularly  good 
trowelled  surface. 

4.  Dancing  <&  M^isic:  The  five  movements 
or  figures  of  a  quadrille;  the  music  adapted 
to  a  quadrille  ;  and  also  the  number  of  couples 
required  to  execute  the  dance. 

5.  Theat. :  A  set-scene  (q.v.). 

6.  Saddlery:  The  stuffing  beneatli  the  ground 
seat  of  a  saddle,  to  bring  the  top  seat  to  its 
shape. 

^  (1)  A  dead  set :  [Dead-set]. 

(2)  Set  (or  sett)  of  a  burgh  : 

Scots  Law:  The  constitution  of  «  burgh. 
The  setts  are  either  established  by  im- 
memorial usage,  or  were  at  .some  tune  or 
other  modelled  by  the  convention  of  burghs. 

(3)  Set  of  exchange,  set  of  bills: 

Exchange :  A  certain  number,  generally  three, 
parts  of  the  same  bill  of  exchange,  any  pari 
of  which  being  paid  the  others  are  void. 

*  (4)  To  be  at  a  dead  set :  To  be  iu  a  fixed 
state  or  condition,  which  precludes  further 
progress ;  to  be  at  a  standstill. 

(5)  To  make  a  dead  set :  To  make  a  deter- 
mined onset,  attack,  or  application. 

set,  *  sette,  a.    [Set,  v.] 

1.  Placed,  put,  located,  fixed,  &c. 

2.  Fixed,  immovable  ;  as.  His  eyes  were  set. 

3.  Fixed  in  opinion,  determined,  obstinate. 

4.  Intent,  bent. 

"  All  my  mind  was  set 
Serious  to  learn  and  know,  and  tiK'nce  to  do 
What  might  be  public  good."   Milton  :  P.  R.,  L  SM. 

5.  Established;  fixed  by  authoiity  or  cus- 
tom ;  prescribed,  settled,  appointed :  as,  a 
set  form  of  seiTice. 

6.  Predetermined ;  fixed  beforehand. 

"  The  tyme  sette  of  kinde  ia  come."    Oower :  C.  a.,  il. 

7.  Regular;  in  due  form;  well-arranged  or 
put  together. 

"  [He]  railed  on  Lady  Fortune  in  good  terms, 
In  good  aet  terms,  and  yet  a  motley  fool." 

Shakesp. .  As  You  Like  It.  ii.  7. 

8.  Cricket:  A  term  applied  to  a  player  who 
has  acquired  a  mastery  over  the  bowling. 

set-scene,  s. 

Theat. :  A  scene  built  up  by  the  stage-car- 
penters, or  a  furnished  Interior,  as  a  drawing-- 
room, as  distinguished  from  an  ordinary  or 
a  shifting  scene. 

set-speech,  s. 

1.  A  speech  carefully  prepared  beforehand. 

2.  A  formal  or  methodical  speech 


late,  mt,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fail,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her.  there;  pine.  pit.  sire,  sir.  marine;  go,  p3t. 
«r.  wore,  wolf;  work,  wh6.  son ;  mute,  cub.  ciire,  9nite,  cur,  rule,  fall ;  try.  S^rrian.    se,  ce  =  e ;  ey  >=  a ;  qu  =  kw« 
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aS'-ta  (pi.  se'-tse)»  s.    [Lat.] 

*  1.  Ord.  Lang.  <&  Zool. :  A  bristle  or  sharp 
hair. 

2.  Bot. :  Bristles  when  short  and  stiff,  as  on 
the  stalk  of  Echium.  (Used  apecitically  of 
the  stalk  supporting  the  theca  in  a  moss.) 

^  Hypog-ynous  setce : 

Bot.  :  Little  filiform  appendages  at  the  base 
of  tlie  ovary  iu  Cyperacea. 

fle-ta-cS-6-  (C  as  sh),  pre/.     [Mod.  Lat.  seta- 
ceus,  from  Lat,  se(a  =  a  bristle.] 
Bot. :  Covered  or  pointed  with  bristles. 
setaceo-rostrate,  a. 

Bot, :  Having  a  beak  with  the  figure  of  a 
bristle. 

setaceo-serrate,  a. 

B&t.  :  Serrulated,  the  aerratures  ending  in 
bristle-like  points. 

sS-ta'-oeotLs  (ce  as  sh),  u.  [Lat.  seta  —  & 
bristle.] 

L  Ord.  Lang. :  Bristly ;  covered  or  set  with 
bristles;  consiisting  of  bristles. 

2.  Bot. :  Of,  belonging  to,  or  having  the  form 
<rf  a  bristle. 

setaceous  Hebrew-character,  s. 

Entom. :  A  British  night  moth,  Noctua  C. 
nigrum. 

6e-tar'-i-a,  s.  [Mod.  Lat.,  from  Lat.  seta  = 
a,  bristle.  Named  from  the  bristly  nature  of 
the  involucre.] 

Bot.  :  Bristle-grass ;  a  genus  of  Panicese. 
Panicle  spike-like ;  spikelets  two-flowered,  one 
to  three  together,  surrounded  by  bristles  ; 
glumes  two,  awuless.  Known  species  twenty. 
One,  Setaria  viridis  is  perhaps  British.  It  oc- 
curs in  cultivated  fields  in  Norfolk,  Suffolk, 
and  Surrey.  S.  verticillatay  found  with  the 
former,  is  not  indigenous.  S.  germaniea  is 
German  millet.  S.  italica,  a  grain  cultivated 
in  India  on  the  plains,  and  on  the  hills  up  to 
6,500  feet,  with  two  varieties,  one  straw-yellow 
and  the  other  reddish -yellow,  is  largely  used 
as  a  cereal  in  India,  but  is  considered  heating. 
It  may  have  come  originally  from  China, 
Japan,  the  Indian  Archipelago,  or  Australia. 

set-ee',  s.    [Settee,  1.] 

*  sete'-wall,  ^.    [Cetewalk.] 
set'-foil,  s.    [Septfoil.] 

*  sethe,  v.t.  or  i.    [Seethe.] 

sethe,    seethe,    seath,    salth,    sSy,    s 

[Gael.]    The  coal-fish.  *  (Scotch.)' 

fleth'-i-a,  s.  [Named  in  honour  of  S.  Sethi, 
author  of  a  work  on  culinary  vegetables.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Erythroxylaceae,  some- 
times merged  in  Erythroxylon.  An  empy- 
reumatic  oil  or  tar,  obtained  from  S.  indica,  is 
used  in  Southern  India. 

seth'-ic,  u.     [A  corrupt,  of  sotkiac  (q.v.).'] 

Seth'-ite§,  Seth'-i-an;^,  s.  pi.    [See  def.] 
Church  Hist. :  An  obscure  Gnostic  sect  in 
the  second  century  who  are  said  to  have  re- 
garded Seth  as  the  Messiah. 

ee-tif '-er-ous»  a.  [Lat.  seta  =  a  bristle,  and 
fero  =  to  bear.]  Producing  or  bearing  bristles. 

se'-ti-form,  a.  [Lat.  seta —  a.  bristle,  and 
forma  =  form.]    Having  the  form  of  a  bristle. 

set'-i-ger,  s.  [Lat.]  [Setigerous.]  One  of 
the  Setigera  (q.v.). 

*  Se-tig'-er-a,  5.  pi.     [Neut  pi.  of  Lat,  setiger 

=  bristly.] 
Zool. :  An  old  synonym  of  Chaetopoda  (q.v.). 

se-tig'-er-ous,  a.  [Setigera.]  Covered  with 
bristles  ;  setiferous.  (Used  in  Zoology  specif, 
of  the  Locomotive  Annelida.) 

Be-tip'~ar-ous,  a.  [Lat.  seta  (q.v.),  and 
jwrrio  =:*to  bring  forth.]  Producing  or  giving 
origin  to  bristles. 

"The  development  in  these  segments  of  the  seti- 
parcms  glands  of  the  iuaerrow  of  aetse." — liolleston: 
Forms  of  Animal  Life,  p.  125. 

Se'-ti-reme,  s.  [Lat.  seta  =  a  bristle,  and 
rmius  =  an  oar.] 

Entom. :  The  leg  of  an  aquatic  beetle  when 
fringed  with  bristles,  to  aid  it  in  propelling 
itself  through  the  water. 


*s£t'-ling.  s.  [Eng.  set,  s.  ;  dimin.  suff.  -li-ng.] 
A  young  set,  slip,  or  shoot.  (Becon:  Preface 
to  Varioiis  Tracts.) 

Sef-ness,  s.  [Eng.  set;  -ness.)  The  quality 
or  state  of  being  set. 

Se-to'-des,  5.  [Mod.  Lat.,  from  Lat.  seta  = 
a  hair,  and  Gr.  el&os  (eidos)=  form.] 

Entom. :  A  genus  of  Trichoptera,  family 
Lejitoceridse.  Head  small,  densely  pubescent ; 
autenuffi  varying ;  wings  exceedingly  long, 
narrow,  and  acute,  posterior  pair  not  so 
broad  as  anterior;  abdomen  slender,  with 
varying  appendages.  The  larvae  iuliabit 
standing  and  rumiing  waters.  In  at  least 
two  of  the  species  the  ease  is  a  tube  of 
hardened  silky  secretion,  apparently  with  no 
admixture  of  extraneous  matter.  Six  species 
from  the  PaliEarctic  region ;  two,  Setodes 
tineiformis  and  S.  interrupta,  are  British. 

Se'-ton,  s.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  seta=&  bristle.] 
Surg. :  A  few  horse-hairs,  or  small  threads, 
or  a  twist  of  silk,  cotton,  or  similar  material, 
passed  under  the  true  skin  and  the  cellular 
tissue  beneath,  in  order  to  maintain  an  arti- 
ficial issue.  They  are  applied  as  counter- 
irritants  to  act  as' a  drain  on  the  system, 
or  to  excite  inflammation  or  adhesion.  The 
name  is  also  applied  to  the  issue  itself. 

seton-needle,  s. 

Surg. :  A  needle  by  which  a  seton  (q.v.),  is 
introduced  beneath  the  skin. 

se'-tose,  t  se'-toiis,  a.  [Lat.  setoms,  from 
seta  =  a.  bristle.] 

Bot. ,  Zool. ,  £c. :  Covered  with  setse ;  bristly. 
(Used  specif,  when  the  hairs  or  bristles  are 
unusually  stilf.) 

sett,  «.     [Set,  v.] 

1.  A  match.     [Set,  «.,  I.  8.] 

2.  A  number  of  mines  taken  upon  lease. 

3.  Piling :  A  piece  forming  a  prolongation 
of  the  upper  end  of  a  pile  when  the  latter  has 
been  driven  beyond  the  reach  of  the  hammer. 

^  Sett  of  a  'burgh :  [Set  of  a  burgh]. 

*  sette,  v.t.    [Set,  v.] 

set-tee'  (1),  set-ee',  s.     [Fr.  scetie,  sitie.] 
Naut. :  A  Mediterranean  vessel  with  a  sharp 
prow,  single  deck,  two  masts,  and  sails  inter- 
mediate in  shape  between  a  lug-sail  and  a 
lateen  sail. 

set-tee'  (2),  s.  [According  to  Skeat,  a  variation 
of  settle,  s.  (q.v.).]  A  long-backed  .seat,  for 
four  or  more  persons ;  a  kind  of  double  arm- 
chair. 

"  Ingenious  Fancy,  never  better  pleased 
Thau  when  employ'd  t'  accommodate  the  fair, 
Heard  the  sweet  moan  with  pily,  and  devised 
The  soft  settee  ;  one  elbow  at  each  end, 
And  in  the  inidst  an  elbow  it  received. 
United  yet  divided  ;  twain  at  once. 
So  sit  two  kings  of  Brentford  ou  one  throne." 

Vowper:  Task,  l  75. 

settee-bed,  s.  A  bed  formed  so  as  to 
turn  up  in  the  day-time  in  the  form  of  a  settee. 

set'-ter,  s.    [Eng,  set,  v. ;  -er.] 
I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  One  who  or  that  which  sets  ;  as,  a  sett&r  of 
precious  stones,  a  setter  of  type,  a  setter  of 
music.  It  is  found  chiefly  in  composition,  as, 
type-sei(er,  setter-of[,  setter-on,  &c. 

2.  In  the  same  sense  as  II.  3. 

*  3.  One  who  ])erformed  the  office  of  a  setter- 
dog,  or  found  persons  to  be  jilundered  ;  one 
who  made  appointments  and  watched  oppor- 
tunities. 

"0,  'tis  our  setter:  I  know  his  voice." — Shaketp.  : 
1  ffetirff  IV.,  ii.  2. 

II.  Technically : 

1.  Gun.  :  A  round  stick  for  driving  fuses, 
or  any  other  compositions,  into  paper  cases. 

2.  Porcelain:  A  seggar  adapted  and  shaped 
to  receive  an  article  of  porcelain  biscuit,  for 
firing  in  the  kiln. 

3.  Zool.  :  The  large  Spaniel  improved  to  his 
peculiar  size  and  beauty,  and  taught  another 
way  of  marking  his  game,  viz.,  by  setting  or 
crouching.  (Youatt.)  There  are  two  breeds, 
the  English  and  the  Irish  ;  the  latter  stands 
a  little  higher  on  the  legs,  and  is  said  to  be  the 
hardier  of  tlie  two.  The  cnat  should  be  wavy  ; 
but  not  curly,  as  in  the  Water-spnniel,  nor 
so  thick  as  in  the  Newfoundland.  The  hinder 
parts  of  the  legs  and  the  lower  surface  of  the 
tail  should  be  well  set  with  long  hair,  and  the 


predominating  colour  be  white,  blotched  witiii 
lemon,  liver,  yellow,  red,  or  black. 

setter-forth,  s.  One  who  declares,  pub- 
lishes, or  sets  forth  ;  a  proclaiiner. 

"  Youl  acUerS'forth  of  unexampled  tliemes." 

Ji.  Srowning :  Surdello,  bk.  L 

setter-grass,  s.    [SErrERwosT.] 

setter-off,  s.  One  who  or  that  which 
sets  off,  decorates,  or  adorns. 

setter-on,  s.  One  who  sets  on  ;  an  in- 
stigator, an  encourager,  a  promoter, 

setter-out,  s.  One  who  sets  forth  or 
proclaims. 

"  A  noble  tetter-out,  and  as  true  a  follower  of  Chr'ist 
and  hys  gospel l."—J«cAam  /  Affaires  of  Germany. 

setter-up,  s.  One  who  sets  up  or  estab- 
lishes ;  one  who  raises  to  office  or  dignity. 

"  Proud  setter-up  and  puller  down  of  kings  I " 

Shaketp.  :  3  Benry  VI..  ii.  3. 

"sSt'-ter,  v.i.     [Eng.  seton  (q.v.).]    (See  ex- 
tract.) 

"  Husbandmen  are  used  to  make  a  hole,  and  put  • 
piece  of  the  root  [cf.  SettkrwortJ  into  the  dewlap  ,  .  . 
as  a  seton  in  cases  of  diseased  lungs,  aud  this  is  called 
pegging  or  S6ttering."—Gerarde  :  Berbat,  p.  979. 

sef-ter-wort,  s.    [Eng.  setter,  v.,  and  toort.] 
Bot.  .  HeUeborus  fmtldus. 

*  sSt'-ter-y,  o.      [Eng.  setter;    -y.]    Like  or 
resembling  a  setter. 


sett'-ing,  *sett-yng,  pr.  par.,  «.,  &  «. 
[Set,  v.\ 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  db  particip.  adj. :  (Sea 
the  verb). 

C>  As  sid}stantive : 

I,  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  The  act  of  one  who  sets,  places,  or  ftxea 
anything  in  any  position. 

2.  A  descending  below  the  horizon ;  set ; 
hence,  fig,,  fall  from  high  estate. 

"From  that  full  meridian  of  my  glory, 
I  haste  now  to  my  tetiin!;." 

Skakesp.  :  Henry  VIII.,  11.  2. 

3.  The  act  of  fixing  for  ornament,  as  in 
metal ;  that  in  which  anything  is  set  for  orna- 
ment :  as,  the  setting  of  a  ring. 

4.  The  act  of  airanging  or  fitting  words  to 
music  ;  a  musical  arrangement  of  words. 

"  In  some  of  the  lettings  the  frequent  changes  of 
measure  and  tonality  produce  an  uneasy  aud  laboured 
effect"— .if/wJUeitm,  Dec.  27.  1384. 

•  5.  Sporting  with  a  setting  dog. 

6.  The  sharpening  of  a  razor  on  a  hone  ;  an 
intennediate  process  between  grinding  on  a 
stbne  and  strapping. 

7.  Displaying  the  teeth  of  a  saw  laterally  in 
alternate  directions,  so  as  to  increase  the 
width  of  the  kerf,  and  allow  the  blade  to 
move  freely  without  rubbing  and  heating. 
[Saw-set.] 

8.  The  hardening  of  mortar,  concrete,  jdas- 
ter,  or  the  like. 

II,  Technically : 

1.  Mason. :  The  fixing  of  stones  in  position 
in  a  wall. 

2.  Plaster. :    [Set,  s.,  II.  3.]. 

3.  H^atchmaking : 

(1)  The  jewel  which  is  clasped  by  the  bezel ; 
or  one  which!  serves  as  a  bushing  for  an  arbor 
or  pivot. 

(2)  The  adjustment  of  the  hands. 
setting-board,  s, 

Entom.  :  A  board  for  setting  out  insects  for 
preservation.  It  consists  of  a  sheet  of  cork 
glued  to  a  flat  piece  of  wood,  and  having  its 
surface  covered  with  paper.  A  butterfly  or 
moth  is  set  out  by  having  its  outstretch<!d 
wings  kept  in  position  on  the  setting-board  liy 
pieces  of  card  cut  in  long  triangles,  with  a  pin 
through  their  base. 

setting-coat.  s.    [Set,  s.,  II.  3.] 

*  setttng-dog,  s.  A  setter.  [Setter,  a., 
II.  3.] 

setting- gauge,  s.  An  apparatus  for 
setting  axles  of  wheels. 

setting-machine,  s. 

Spinning :  A  machine  for  setting  wiie  teeth 
in  cards  for  carding-maci lines. 

setting-out  rod,  s. 

Joinery  :  A  rod  used  in  setting  out  frames 
as  windows,  doors,  &c. 


boil,  b^;  po^U  J6\trl;  cat,  9ell,  chorus,  9hin,  ben^h;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as;  expect,  Xenophon,  e^ist.    ph  =  £ 
-cian,  -tian  =  sham    -tion,  -sion  =  shun ;  -tion,  -sion  =  zhim.    -cious,  -tious,  -sious  =  shiis.    -ble,  -die.  &c.  =  bel,  del. 
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setting-pole,  s. 

Nautical : 

1.  A  pole  by  which  a  boat  or  raft  is  pushed 
along,  one  end  resting  on  the  bottom,  and  the 
other  usually  applied  to  the  shoulder,  while 
the  raau  walks  lie  length  of  the  deck. 

2.  A  pole  driven  into  the  bottom,  and  used 
fcr  mooring  a  boat  in  fishing,  &c. 

setting-punch,  a. 

Saddlery :  A  punch  with  a  tube  for  setting 
down  the  washer  upon  the  stem  of  the  rivet, 
and  a  hollow  for  riveting  down  the  stem  upon 
the  washer. 

setting-rule,  s.    A  composing-rule  (q.v.)- 

setting-stick,  s.  a  com  posing-stick  (q.  v.). 

setting-up  machine,  s. 

Coopering :  A  machine  in  which  the  staves 
of  a  cask  are  set  up  in  order  and  held  for 
hooping. 

set-tie,  *  set-©l,  •  set-il,  *  set-le,  a.  [A.S. 
setl;  cogn.  with  Goth.  sitls  =  a.  seat,  a  throne; 
O.  H.  Ger.  sezcU  ;  Ger.  sessel.} 

1.  A  seat  or  bench ;  a  stool ;  generally  a 
long,  high-backed,  stationary  seat  made  to 
accommodate  several  sitters. 

"Basil,  mylriend  !  Come,  take  thy  pluoe  on  Vhe  settle." 
Longfellow :  EvangeUne,  i.  2. 

2.  A  part  of  a  platform  lower  than  another 
part. 

•  settle-bed,  s.  a  bed  so  constructed  as 
to  form  a  seat  or  settle  by  day.   [Settee-bed.] 

set'-tle,  *  set-le,  v.t.  &  t.  [A.S.  setlan  =  to 
fix.  Skeat  considers  that  there  is  a  confusion 
■with  the  Mid.  Eng.  verb  saghtlen,  sahtlen,  or 
saughilen  =  to  reconcile,  to  make  peace,  from 
A.S.  saM  =  reconciliation.] 
A.  Transitive : 

1.  To  place  in  a  fixed  or  firm  position ;  to  fix. 

"  Settled  in  his  fnce  I  eee 
Sad  rcBolution."  JUiUon  :  P.  L,,  yi.  640. 

2.  To  place  or  set  in  a  permanent  or  fixed 
position ;  to  establish. 

"  I  will  ietile  you  after  your  old  estates,  aiid  ■will  do 
better  unto  you  tliau  at  your  begiimiDgs."— fzeAr/cf 
xxxvi.  11. 

3.  To  establish  or  fix  in  any  way  of  life ; 
to  place  or  establish  in  an  office,  business, 
charge,  or  the  like. 

"  The  fjither  thought  the  time  drew  on 
0(  tettling  in  the  world  his  only  son." 

Dryden.    \TqM..) 

*  4.  To  set,  fix,  or  determine,  aa  in  purpose 
or  intention. 

"  Exalt  your  paaaione  by  directing  and  settling  it 
upon  an  object."— fio^ic. 

5.  To  determine,  as  something  subject  to 
doubt,  question,  or  controversy  ;  to  decide. 


6.  To  free  from  uncertainty,  doubt,  waver- 
ing, or  hesitation  ;  to  confirm. 

"  A  pamphlet  that  talks  of  slavery,  France,  and  the 
Pretender;  they  desire  no  more;  it  will  settle  the 
wavering,  and  confirm  the  doubtful" — Swift. 

7.  To  adjust,  arrange,  or  accommodate,  as 
Bometliing  which  has  been  a  subject  of  con- 
troversy or  question  ;  to  bring  to  a  conclusion ; 
to  finish,  to  close  :  as.  To  settle  a  dispute  by  a 
compromise. 

8.  To  make  sore  or  certain  ;  to  secure  or 
establish  by  a  formal  or  legal  process  or  act. 

"  The  remainder  of  the  crown,  on  the  death  of  king 
William  and  ijueeu  Anne  without  issue,  was  settled  by 
statute."— fliacfe((o7<e  .-  Comment.,  bk.  L,  ch.  a 

9.  To  liquidate,  to  balance,  to  pay;  to  clear 
ofi" :  as,  To  settle  an  account. 

10.  To  change  from  a  disturbed  or  troubled 
condition  to  one  of  quietness,  peace,  and 
security ;  to  quiet,  to  still,  to  compose  ;  to 
calm  agitation  in. 

"  Hoping  that  sleep  might  settle  his  brains,  with  all 
haste  they  got  him  to  bed." — Buni/an:  Pilgrim's  Pro- 
grest,  pt.  i. 

11.  To  clear  of  dregs,  sediment,  or  impuri- 
ties by  causing  them  to  sink  ;  to  render  pure 
and  clear,  as  a  liquid. 

"  So  -working  seas  settle  and  purge  the  wine.' 

Sir  J.  DavicA  :  Immortality  of  the  SouL 

12.  To  cause  to  sink  or  subsidetothe  bottom. 
*  13.  To  render  compact,  close,  or  solid  ;  to 

bring  to  a  smooth,  dry,  and  passable  condition. 
"  Cover  ant  bills  up,  that  tbe  rain  may  settle  the 
turf  before  th*  spring.'  —Jfortimcr ;  Husbandry. 

14.  To  plant  with  inhabitants ;  to  people, 
to  colonize  :  as.  The  French  settled  Canada. 

15.  To  give  the  final  touch  to ;  to  finish  ;  to 
'Id  for.    (CoUoq.) 


B.  Intransitive : 

1.  To  descend  and  stop  ;  to  come  down  and 
take  up  a  position  on  something. 

"  And,  yet  more  splendid,  numerous  flocks 
Of  pigeons,  settling  on  the  rocks." 

Moore :  Paradise  Jt  tlie  Peri. 

2.  To  become  calm  ;  to  calm  down  ;  to  sub- 
side. 

"  Till  the  fury  of  his  highness  settle." 

Shakesp. :   Winter's  Tale,  iv.  4. 

3.  To  subside ;  to  sink  to  the  bottom,  as 
dregs  from  a  clarifying  liquid. 

4.  To  subside ;  to  become  lower,  as  a  build- 
ing by  the  sinking  of  its  foundation,  or  the 
displacement  of  the  earth  beneath. 

"  One  part  being  moist,  and  the  other  dry,  occasions 
its  settling  more  iu  one  place  than  another,  which 
causes  cracks  and  settlings  in  the  wall,"— J^07-<(mer  .■ 
ffusbandr)/. 

5.  To  become  fixed  or  permanent ;  to  assume 
a  fixed  or  permanent  form,  condition,  or  state 
from  a  temporary  or  changing  state. 

"Accordingtolawsestablishcd  by  the  divine  wisdom, 
it  was  wrought  by  degrees  from  one  form  into  anotlier, 
till  it  settled  at  lungth  into  ou  habitable  earth."— 
Burnet :  Theory  of  t?tc  Earth. 

6.  To  become  compact  or  solid. 

"  That  country  beL-ame  a  gained  ground  by  the  mud 
brought  down  by  the  Nilua,  which  settled  by  degrees 
into  a  firm  land.  — Browwe;  Vulgar  Errours. 

7.  To  establish  a  residence ;  to  take  up  a 
permanent  abode  or  residence ;  to  found  a 
colony. 

"  Among  the  Teutonic  people  who  settled  in  Britain, 
the  chief  tribes  were  the  Angles,  the  Saxons,  aiid  the 
Jutes,"— /7.  A,  Freeman:  Old  English  History,  ch.  v, 

8.  To  be  established  in  a  mode  of  life ;  to 
quit  an  irregular,  unsettled,  or  desultory  life 
for  a  methodical  one  ;  to  enter  the  married 
state  or  the  state  of  a  householder ;  to  estab- 
lish one's  self  in  a  business,  employment,  or 
profession.     (Frequently  with  down.) 

"  As  people  marry  now,  and  settle, 
Fiei'ce  love  abates  his  usual  metal." 

Prior:  Alma,  IL  49. 

9.  To  be  ordained  or  installed  as  a  minister 
over  a  parish  church  or  congregation.   {Amer.) 

10.  To  become  clear  or  pure ;  to  change 
from  a  turbid  or  disturbed  state  to  the  oppo- 
site ;  to  become  free  from  dregs,  sediment,  or 
impurities  by  their  sinking  to  the  bottom,  as 
liquids. 

"  The  spring  has  just  been  roiled  by  a  frog  or  musk- 
rat,  and  the  Doys  nave  to  wait  till  it  settles."— Bur- 
roughs :  Pepacton,  p.  69. 

11.  To  adjust  differences,  claims,  or  ac- 
counts ;  to  come  to  an  agreement  or  settle- 
ment :  as,  He  has  settled  with  his  cieditors. 

*  12.  To  make  a  jointure  on  a  wife. 

"  He  sighs  with  most  success  that  guttles  well." 
Qarth :  Epilogue  to  Cato. 

1[  (1)  To  settle  one's  hash :  [Hash,  s.,  %j. 

(2)  To  settle  the  land : 

Naut. :  To  cause  it  to  sink  or  appear  lower 
by  receding  from  it. 

(3)  I'd  settle  the  main-topsail  halyards  : 
Naut. :  To  ease  off  a  small  portion  of  them, 

so  as  to  lower  the  yard  a  little. 

sef -tied  (le  as  el),  pa.  par.  &  a.   [Settle,  v.] 

A.  As  pa.  par. :  (See  the  verb). 

B.  As  adjective : 

1.  Fixed  ;  firmly  established  or  set. 

2.  Permanently  or  deeply  fixed ;  deep- 
rooted,  unchanging,  steady,  decided,  firmly 
rooted. 

"A  deep  cold  settled  aspect  naught  can  shake." 
Byron  :  C'hilUe  Harold,  iv.  173. 

3.  Quiet,  methodical :  as,  He  leads  a  settled 
life. 

"  i.  Firmly  resolved. 

"  I  am  settled,  and  bend  up 
Each  corporal  agent  to  this  terrible  feat." 

ahnkesp. :  Macbeth,  L  1. 

*  5.  Composed,  calm,  sober,  grave. 

"  Faiasons  find  of  settled  gravity."  Shakesp. :  Sonnet  49. 

6.  Arranged  or  adjusted  by  agreement,  pay- 
ment, or  otherwise  :  as,  a  settled  account,  set- 
tled differences. 

settled-estate,  s. 

Law:  An  estate  held  by  some  tenant  for 
life,  under  conditions  more  or  less  strict,  de- 
fined by  the  deed. 

H  The  Settled  Estates  Act,  40  &  41  Vict., 
u.  18,  was  passed  in  18T7. 

*  set'-tled-ness  (le  as  el),  s.  [Eng.  settled ; 
•ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  settled  ; 
settled  or  confirmed  state. 

"  You  are  yourself,  my  lord  ;  I  like  your  settledness.' 
—Beaum.  &  Flet.  :  Woman-Hater,  v.  L 


set -tle-ment  (le  as  el),  s.     [Eng.  ««tof 

I.  Ordinary  Langxtage : 

1.  The  act  of  settling ;  the  state  of  being 
settled  ;  specilically : 

(1)  The  act  or  state  of  settling,  subsiding, 
or  sinking :  as,  the  settlement  of  a  house  through 
the  giving  way  of  the  foundation. 

(2)  Establishment  in  life,  business,  condi- 
tion, or  the  like. 

(S)  The  act  of  settling,  ndjusting,  arranging, 
accommodating,  or  determining;  the  adjust- 
ment, arrangement,  or  accoiumodation  of 
diff'erences  or  accounts;  the  removal  of  or 
reconciliation  of  differences  or  doubts ;  the 
liquidation  of  an  acco'int;  an  arrangement 
come  to  or  agreed  upon  to  determine  a  point 
in  dispute  or  controversy.  ~ 

"  But  to  such  a  settlement  both  the  eourt  and  the 
nation  were  averse." — Macaulay :  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  ii. 

(4)  The  act  of  colonizing,  settling,  or  peo- 
pling ;  the  colonization  of  a  country  or  dis- 
trict, 

"The  settlement  of  oriental  colonies  in  Greece  pro- 
duced no  sensible  effect  ou  the  character  either  of  the 
language  or  the  nation."— jlfwre ."  Literature  of  Greece, 
bk.  i.,  ch.  v..  5  1. 

(5)  The  act  of  settling  down,  or  of  taking 
up  one's  permanent  abode  in  a  place. 

"  Every  man  living  has  a  design  in  his  head  upon 
.  .  .  power,  or  settlement  iu  the  world." — L'Estrange: 
Fables. 
*  (6)  A  giving  or  bestowing  of  possession 
under  legal  sanction ;   the  act  of  giving  or 
conferring  anything  in  a  formal  andpei'ma- 
nent  manner. 
"  My  Hocks,  my  fields,  my  woods,  ray  pastures  take, 
With  settlement  as  good  as  law  can  make." 

Ifryden  :  DaphnU  &  Chloris. 

2.  That  which  settles,  subsides,  or  sinks  to 
the  bottom ;  subsided  matter ;  sediment, 
dregs,  lees. 

"  Fuller's  earth  left  a  thick  settlement."— Mortim-er  : 
Husbandry. 

3.  A  new  tract  of  country  peopled  or  settled ; 
a  colony ;  especially  a  colony  in  its  early 
stages. 

"The  Spaniards  have  neither  settlement  nor  trade 
with  the  native  Indians,"— Dnrnjoier;  Voyages  (an. 
1684], 

i.  A  sum  of  money  or  other  property  gi'anted 
to  a  clergyman  on  his  ordination,  exclusive 
of  his  salary.    {Amer.) 

5.  A  homestead  of  a  pastor,  as  furnished 
sometimes  by  donation  of  land  with  or  with- 
out buildings,  sometimes  by  the  pastor's  apply- 
ing funds  granted  for  the  purpose.    (iJar(ie«.) 

II.  Law: 

1.  The  act  of  settling  property  upon  a  per- 
son or  persons ;  a  deed  by  which  property  is 
settled  ;  the  general  will  or  disposition  by 
whicli  a  person  regulates  the  disposal  of  his 
property,  usually  through  the  medium  of 
trustees,  and  for  the  benefit  of  a  wife,  .chil- 
dren, or  other  relatives  ;  disposition  of  pro- 
perty at  marriage  in  favour  of  a  wife ;  jointure. 

2.  A  settled  place  of  abode ;  residence ;  a 
right  growing  out  of  I'esidence ;  legal  resi- 
dence or  establishment  of  a  person  in  a  par- 
ticular parish  or  town  which  entitles  hiin  to 
maintenance,  if  a  pauper,  and  subjects  tlie 
parish  or  town  to  his  support. 

"  It  WAS  enacted  that  forty  days'  undisturbed  re^- 
dence  should  gain  any  person  a  settlement  iu  auj 
parish." — Smith :   Wealth  of  Nations,  bk.  t.,  ch.  viiL 

*[[  AQt  oj  Settlement : 

Eng.  Hist.  :  An  Act  passed  in  1702,  by 
which  the  succession  to  the  crown  was  settled, 
on  the  death  of  Queen  Anne,  upon  Sophia, 
granddaughter  of  James  I.,  and  wife  of  the 
Elector  of  Hanover,  and  the  heirs  of  her 
body,  being  Protestants. 

set'-tler,  a.     [Eng.  settl^e),  v.  ;  -er.] 
I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  One  who  settles,  especially  one  who 
settles  down  in  a  new  colony  ;  a  colonist,  aa 
opposed  to  a  native. 

"All  those  colonies  had  established  tbemselvea  in 
countries  iuliabited  by  savage  and  liarbarous  natliins, 
who  easily  gave  place  to  trit!  new  settlers."— Smith : 
Wealth  of  Nations,  bk.  iv.,  ch,  vii. 

2.  That  which  finally  decides  or  settles  any- 
thing; that  which  gives  the  finishing  touch 
to  anything.    (Colloq.  or  slang.) 

II.  Metall.  :  An  apparatus  for  extracting 
the  amalgam  from  shines  received  from  the 
amalgamating  pan. 

set'-tling,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.    [Settle,  v.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj. ;  (See 
the  verb). 


I&te,  iS-t,  f^e,  amidst,  ^vhat,  f^Il,  father;  ■we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot, 
or,  wore,  woiC  worK  who,  son ;  mute,  ciib,  ciire.  unite,  cur,  rule,  full ;  tj:y,  Syrian,    se,  oe  =  e ;  ey  =  a ;  qu  =  kw. 


settlingite — sever 
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C*  As  substantive : 

1.  The  act  uf  one  who  or  that  which  settles. 

2.  A  settlement. 

**  One  parfc  being  moisit  taxd  the  other  dry  occasion 
1^  fettling  more  in  one  place  Uian  another." — Morti- 
mer: Huabandry, 

•  3.  A  deposit,  a  pool. 

"  A  tattling  or  Btny  of  mine  tvater  fallen  from  higher 
places."—/*.  Holland;  Pliniet  bk.  xxxi.,  ch.  Hi. 
1.  (Pi.) :  Sediment,  dregs,  lees. 

"  TU  but  the  leea. 
And  settlings  of  a  melancholy  blood." 

Milton :  Comus,  799. 

8ettling-'bacl£»  s.  A  receptacle  in  which 
a  solution  of  glue  in  process  of  manufacture 
is  kept  warm  until  the  impurities  have  time  to 
settle. 

settling-day,  s.  a  day  appointed  for 
the  settling  of  accounts,  &c.  Specif.,  on  the 
Stock  Exchange,  the  prompt-,  or  pay-day, 
which  occurs  twice  every  month,  one  as  near 
as  may  be  about  the  middle,  and  the  second 
about  the  end  of  the  month.  It  is  preceded 
by  the  ticket-day  (the  day  before  the  settle- 
ment), and  the  contango-day  (the  day  pre- 
ceding the  ticket-day),  so  that  every  fort- 
nightly settlement  occupies  three  days. 

Setf -ling-ite,  s.    [Etym.  doubtful.] 

Min. :  An  undescribed  fossil  wax  or  resin, 

Set'-tlor,  s.     [Eng.  settl(e),  v.  ;  -or.] 

Law :  The  person  who  makes  a  settlement, 

Set'-u-:la  (pi.  set'-u-lfle),  s.    [Lat.  =  a  little 
bristle,  dimin.  from  seta  =  a  bristle.] 
Bot. :  The  stipe  of  certain  fungals. 

Sef-ule,  5.  [Setula.]  A  small,  short  bristle 
or  hair. 

set-n-ldse,  a.  [Eng.  setul{e);  -ose.]  Bearing 
or  provided  with  setules. 

eet'-wall,  s.    [Cetewale.] 

*  seure-xnent,  s-    [Sure.]    A  legal  security. 

*  seure-tee,  ».     [Surety,  Security.] 

sSven,  *  sev-ene,  s.  &  a.  [A.S.  seofon, 
seo/one;  cogn.  with  Dut.  zeven;  Icel.  s/'o,  sjan; 
Dan,  syv;  Sw.  sju ;  Goth,  sibun;  O.  H.  Ger. 
sibtm ;  Ger.  sieben ;  Lat.  septeni;  Gr.  sttto. 
(hepta)  ;  Wei.  saith  ;  Gael,  seackd  ;  Irish  seacht ; 
Buss,  seme;  Lithuan.  septym;  Sansc.  saptan.1 

A.  As  substantive : 

1.  The  number  greater  by  one  than  six ; 
the  cardinal  number  following  six  and  pre- 
ceding eight ;  a  group  of  things  amounting  to 
this  number. 

2.  The  symbol  representing  such  number, 
aa  7  or  vii. 

B.  As  adj. :  Consisting  or  amounting  to  one 
more  than  six  or  less  than  eight. 

"  This  seven  years  did  not  Talbot  see  his  Bon,' 

Shakesp. :  1  Henry  VI..  Iv.  8. 

%  (1)  Seven  Ckurcfies  of  Asia :  Ephesus, 
Smyrna,  Pergamos,  Thyatira,  Sardis,  Phila- 
delphia, and  Laodicea.    (Rev.  i.  11.) 

(2)  Seven  Day  Fever 

Patlwl. :  A  variety  of  Relapsing  fever. 

(3)  Seven  Deadly  Sins :  Pride,  Covetousness, 
liusb,  Gluttony,  Anger,  Envy,  Sloth. 

(4)  Seven  Dolours  of  Our  Lady :  The  prophecy 
of  Simeon,  the  Flight  into  Egypt,  the  loss  of 
Jesus  in  the  Temple,  meeting  Jesus  with  His 
Cross,  the  Standing  beneath  His  Cross,  the 
receiving  the  Body  of  Jesus,  the  Burial  of 
Jesus.    [Dolour,  ^.] 

(5)  Seven  Gifts  of  the  Holy  Ghost:  Wisdom, 
Understandfeg,  Counsel,  Fortitude,  Know- 
ledge, Piety,  and  the  Fear  of  the  Lord. 
(Zsrt.  xi.  2.) 

(6)  Seven  Principal  Virtues:  Faith,  Hope, 
Charity,  Prudence,  Justice,  Fortitude,  Tem- 
perance. The  first  three  are  called  also  The- 
ological Virtues,  the  other  four  are  known  as 
the  Cardinal  Virtues. 

.(7)  Seven  Stars :  The  Pleiades  (q.v.). 

(8)  Seven  Weeks'  War:  The  great  conflict  in 
1866  fur  German  supremacy  between  Prussia 
and  Italy  on  one  side  and  Austria  on  the  other, 
in  which  the  allies  were  victorious. 

(9)  Seven  Wise  Men  (or  Sages)  of  Greece :  A 
name  applied  to  seven  philosophers  of  ancient 
Greece :  Periander  of  Corinth,  Pittacus  of 
Mitylene,  Thales  of  Miletus,  Solon  of  Athens, 
Bias  of  Priene,  Chilo  of  Sparta,  and  Cleobulus 
of  Lindus. 


(10)  Seven  Wonders  of  the  World :  [Wondke, 

S.J. 

(11)  Seven  Years'  War :  The  conflict  between 
Frederick  II.  of  Pnissia,  and  Austria,  Russia, 
aud  France,  in  1756-1763. 

seven-gilled  sharks,  a.   pi.     [Noti- 

DANUS.] 

seven-billed,  a.  standing  on  seven 
hills.  Used  spec,  of  ancient  Rome,  standing, 
when  its  area  was  largest,  on  the  following 
seven  hills  :  Palatinus,  Capitolinus,  Quirinalis, 
Cffilius,  Aventinus,  Viminalis,  and  Esquilinus. 

seven-leaves,  s.  pi 

Bot. :  [Septfoil].    {Britten  d  Hollaiid.) 

seven-shooter,  s.  A  revolver  having 
seven  chambers  or  barrels. 

seven-spotted  lady-bird.  s. 

Entom.  :  Coccin£lla  septempunctata.  [Cocci- 
KELLA,  Lady-bird.] 

seven'-fold,  a.  &■  adv.     [A.S.  seofon-fedld.] 

A,  As  adjective: 

1.  Repeated  seven  times  ;  multiplied  seven 
times  ;  increased  to  seven  times  the  amount. 

"  What  if  the  breath  that  kindled  those  grim  flres, 
Awak'd  should  blow  them  into  seOenfold  rage," 
Milton:  P.  L.,iL  171. 

2.  Having  seven  plies  or  folds. 

"  The  sevenfold  shield  of  Ajax  caunot  keep 
The  battery  from  my  heart." 

Shakesp. ;  Antony  A  Cleopatra,  Iv.  14. 

B.  As  adv. :  Seven  times  as  many  or  often  ; 
in  the  proportion  of  seven  to  one. 

"  Who'^oevor  slRyeth  Calii,  vengeance  shall  be  taken 
on  him  sevenfold."— Genesis  iv.  15. 

*  seven' -fold-ed,  a.  [Eng.  seven;  folded.] 
Sevenfold. 

"  The  npiier  marge 
Of  his  sevenfolded  shield  away  it  tooke." 

Spenser:  F.  Q.,  II.  v.  «. 

seven'-night  {gh  silent),  *  sevenyght,  s. 

[Eng.   seven,   and  night.]    [Se'nnight.J    The 
period  of  seven  nights  and  days  ;  a  week. 
"  Not  till  Monday,  roy  dear  son,  which  is  hence  a 

\\iitseoennig7it."— Shakesp.  :  Much  Ado  About  J^othing, 

\i.  1. 

*  seven'-sdme,  a.  [Eng.  seven;  -some.] 
Consisting  or  composed  of  seven  things  or 
parts  ;  arranged  in  sevens.    {Scotch.) 

*  seven'-some-ness,  s.  [Eng.  sevensome ; 
-ness.]    Arrangement  or  gradation  by  sevens. 

Seven'-teen,  a.  &  s.  [A.S.  seofon-tyiie,  from 
seofon  =  seven,  and  t^n  =  ten.] 

A.  As  adj.  :  Consisting  of  ten  and  Reven 
added ;  one  more  than  sixteen  or  less  than 
eighteen. 

B.  As  substantive : 

1,  The  number  greater  by  one  than  sixteen 
or  less  than  eighteen. 

2-  The  symbol  denoting  such  number,  as 
17  or  xvii. 

seventeen-years'  locust,  s.   [Cicada.] 

Seven'-teenth,  a.  &  s.  [Eng.  seventeen ;  -th ; 
A.S.  seofoii'teodha.] 

A.  As  adjective : 

1.  One  next  in  order  after  the  sixteenth  ; 
the  ordinal  of  seventeen. 

"  In  the  six  hundredth  year  of  Noah's  life,  the 
second  niuuih,  the  seventeenth  day,  were  all  the 
loiuitaiuBof  the  great  deep  broken  up."— Genflsis  vii.  11. 

2,  Being  or  constituting  one  of  seventeen 
equal  parts  into  which  a  thing  is  or  may  be 
divided. 

B.  As  substantive : 

L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  The  next  in  order  after  the  sixteenth; 
the  seventh  after  the  tenth. 

2.  One  of  seventeen  equal  parts  into  which 
a  thing  is  or  may  be  divided ;  the  quotient  of 
unity  divided  by  seventeen. 

IL  Music:  An  interval  consisting  of  two 
octaves  and  a  third. 

seventh,  a.  &  s.    [Eng.  seven;  -th.] 

A,  As  adjective: 

1.  Coming  or  being  next  after  the  sixth. 

2.  Being  or  constituting  one  of  seven  equal 
parts  into  which  a  thiiiy  is  or  may  be  divided. 

B.  As  sithstantive : 

I,  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  The  one  next  in  order  after  tlie  sixth. 

2.  One  of  seven  equal  parts  into  which  a 
thing  is  or  may  be  divided. 


II.  Music: 

1.  The  interval  of  five  tones  and  a  semi- 
tone, embracing  seven  degrees  of  the  diatonic 
scale,  as  from  c  to  b  ;  also  called  a  Maijor- 
seveuth.  An  interval  a  semitone  greater  than 
this  is  an  Au^mcnted-seventh.  An  interval 
one  semitone  less  than  the  major-seventh  is  a 
Itfinor-seventh,  and  one  a  semitone  less  than 
this  again  is  a  Diminislied-seventh. 

2.  The  seventh  note  of  the  diatonic  'ical'j 
reckoning  upwards;  the  b  of  the  natural 
scale.     Called  also  the  Leading-note, 

Seventh-day,  s.  Saturday,  the  seventh 
day  of  the  week  ur  the  sabbath  of  the  Jews. 
[Sabbath.] 

Seventh-day  Baptists  : 

Church  Hist.  &  Ecclesiol. :  Baptists  who, 
holding  that  the  Fourth  Commandment  ex- 
pressly named  the  seventh  as  the  sacred  day, 
and  tti.^t  there  is  no  express  command  in  the 
New  Testament  to  alter  that  day  to  the  lirst 
of  the  week,  observe  Saturday  as  their 
Sabbath.  Tliis  view  arose  in  tlie  sixteenth 
century  among  a  minority  of  the  continental 
Anabaptists.  Erasmus  (De  Amah.  Concord.^ 
col.  fiOC),  in  an  obscure  passage,  perhapa 
alludes  to  a  sect  of  this  nature  among  the 
Bohemians.  In  1620  John  Traske,  Trasque, 
or  Thraske,  published  a  work  advocating  a 
seventh-day  Sabbath.  Even  before  this,  lie 
had  made  known  his  opinions,  and  in  1618 
had  been  censured  by  the  Star  Chamber,  set 
in  the  pilloi-y  at  Westminstei-,  and  thence 
whipped  to  the  Fleet,  wliere  he  was  imprisoned 
till  he  nominally  retracted  his  views.  In 
1628  Tlieophilus  Brabourue,  a  Puritan  minister 
in  Norfolk,  published  a  sermon,  followed 
sliortly  after  by  another  publication,  in  favour 
of  Seventh-day  Sabbatarianism.  He  was  in- 
duced by  the  High  Commission  Court  to 
abandon  his  views,  which,  however,  continued 
to  be  maintained  by  his  followers.  Mr. 
Edward  Stennet,  writing  from  Abingdon,  in 
Berkshire,  in  1668,  said  that  there  were  about 
nine  or  ten  churches  (congregations)  in  Eng- 
land holding  that  the  seventli  day  is  tlie 
Sabbath.  In  1851  there  were  only  three  con- 
gregations in  England.  In  New  England  and 
other  parts  of  America  they  are  more 
numerous,  and  issue  tracts  and  republish 
works  bearing  on  their  opinions. 

Soventh'-l^,  adv.      [Eng.   seventh;   -ly.]     In 
the  seventh  place. 


Seven'-ti-eth,  a.  &  s.     [Eng.  sevetity ;  -th.] 

A,  As  adjective : 

1.  Coming  next  after  the  sixty-ninth. 

2.  Being  or  constituting  one  of  seventy 
equal  parts  into  which  a  thing  is  or  may  be 
divided. 

B.  As  substantive : 

1.  The  one  next  in  order  after  the  sixty- 
ninth. 

2.  One  of  seventy  equal  parts  into  which  a 
thing  is  or  may  be  divided. 

seven'-ty,  *  seven-tie,  i*.  &  s.  [A.S.  (hundl 

seofojUig.] 

A,  As  adj.  :  Seven  times  ten. 

"  I  say  not  unto  thee,  Until  seven  times  ;  but. 
Until  seventy  times  aeveu," — Matthew  xviii.  22. 

B.  As  substantive : 

1.  The  number  made  up  of  seven  times  ten. 

2.  A  symbol  representing  such  number,  as 
"  70  or  Ixx. 

1[  Tlie  Seventy : 

1.  Biblical  Criticism, :  The  seventy  or  seventy- 
two  Hebrew-Greek  scholars  alleged  to  liave 
translated  the  Septuagint  (q.v.). 

2.  Script. :  The  seventy  evangelists  sent 
fortli  by  Jesus  on  a  mission  like  that  of  tlie 
apostles,  til  whom,  however,  they  were  inferior 
in  oIfn:e  and  dignity  (Luke  x.  1-24).  Nothing 
further  is  known  of  the  seventy  or  their  work. 

aev'-er,  v.t.  &  i.  [O.  Fr.  sevrer,  severer  (Fr. 
se^-rer),  fioiii  Lat.  separo  =  to  separate  (q.v.); 
Ital.  areverare,  scerrare.] 

A.  Transitive : 

I,  Ordinary  Laii.giiage  : 

1.  To  s'^parate  by  cutting  or  rending;  to 
part  or  separale  by  violeiice  :  as,  To  seoer  a 
body  with  a  blow. 

2.  To  part  or  separate  from  the  rest  by 
violence  :  as,  To  sever  an  arm  from  the  body. 


b6il,  bo^j  poiit,  j<5^1;  cat,  9011,  chorus,  9hin,  ben^h;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as;  expect,  Xenophon,  e^^lst.    -ing. 
-fliaii,  -tian  =  Shan,   -tion,  -sion  =  shun ;  -tion,  -§lon  =  zhiin.    -cious.  -tious,  -sious  =  shiia.    -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  bel,  deL 


42^0    , 


severable  —sew 


Sl  To  separate,  to  disjoin,  as  tilings  united 
by  some  tie,  but  naturally  distinct. 

*'  So  should  my  thoughts  be  sever'd  from  my  griefs.' 
Shaketp. :  J/idsum-mar  Nigfu'a  Dream,  lii.  2. 

*4.  To  separate  and  put  In  different  places 
or  orders. 

"  Tlie  angela  aliall  come  forth  and  iever  the  wicked 
from  among  the  juat." — Mcit'hew  xiii.  49. 

6.  To  disjoin ;  to  disunite  generally. 

"  Me  from  my  delights  to  sever. ' 

Cowper :  Negro's  Complaint, 

•6.  To  keep  distinct  or  apart ;  to  set  apart. 

"I  will  sever  in  thnt  day  the  laud  of  G"3hen,  in 
which  lay  people  dwell,  that  no  awarms  of  flies  ah:ill 
be  there,"— £xodu3  viiL  22, 

n.  Law:  To  disunite,  to  disconnect,  to  part 
possession. 

"  We  are,  lastly,  to  enquire  how  aii  estate  In 
Joint  tenancy  may  be  severed  and  destroyed."— /itocA- 
rtone  :  Commetit.,  bit.  il.,  oh.  12. 

B.  Intransitive : 

1.  To  suffer  disjunction ;  to  be  separated  or 
parted. 

**  Look,  love,  what  envioua  streaks 
Do  lace  the  severing  clouds  in  yonder  east.' 

SJuike.'<p.  :  Romeo  *  Juliet,  liL  S. 

2.  To  part ;  to  disconnect  one's  self  from 
others. 

"  Half  broken-hearted 
To  sever  for  years." 

Byron  :  When  We  Two  Parted. 

3.  To  act  separately.     [^.] 

"They  claimed  the  right  of  sewerinij\n  their  chal- 
wage.' —  i/itcaula;/ :  BM.  Eng.,  ch.  xvii. 

4.  To  part ;  to  become  separated  or  dia- 
■nited. 

5.  To  make  a  separation  or  distinction  ;  to 
distinguish.    {Exodus  ix.  4.) 

^  To  sever  i7i  defences : 
Law :  A  term  used  when  scTcral  defendants 
to  an  action  plead  independently. 

*  sev'-er-a-ble,  a.    [Eng.  sever;  -aJyle.]  Cap- 
able of  being  severed. 

»ev'-er-al,    *sev'-er-all,    a.,  adv.^   &  «. 
[O.  Fr.  several.] 
A.  As  adjective : 

1.  Separate,  distinct ;  not  common  to  two 
or  more.  (Rarely  used  now  except  in  legal 
phraseology.) 

"All  skilful  In  their  sererat  tasks," 

Cowper:  An  Bnigma.    (TransJ 

2.  Single;  indivirlnal. 

Each  several  ship  a  victory  did  gain.' 

Dri/den :  A  nnus  Afirabilia,  cxcL 

3.  Distinct,  diverse,  different,  various. 

"The  conquest  of  Ireland  was  made  piece  by  piece 
fcy  several  attempts,  in  several  ages."— ZJatnei ;  Historg 
•/  Ireland. 

4.  Consisting  of  a  number  ;  more  than  two, 
but  not  very  many  ;  divers. 

"  This  else  to  several  spheres  thou  must  ascribe." 
Stilton  :  P.  L.,  viiL  13L 

•5.  Separate,  distinct. 

"  Be  several  at  meat  and  lod[:ing," 

lieaum.  *  Fief, :  Noble  Oentleman. 

*B.  As  adv. :  Severally,  separately,  asunder. 

C.  As  s^ibstantive : 

*  1.  A  particular  person  or  thing ;  a  particu- 
lar, an  item. 

"  Tlicre  was  nf>t  time  enough  to  hear 
The  scvernls."  Shakesp. :  Hanry  V.,  1.  L 

2.  A  few  separately  or  individually ;  a 
small  number,  singly.  (Followed  by  a  plural 
verb) :  as,  Several  of  them  came. 

*  3.  Something  peculiar  or  appropriated  to 
one  person  or  thing. 

"  Yee  must  be  made,  your  owne  reclproealls 
To  your  lou'd  cittie,  and  fairs  setteralla 
Of  wiues,  and  hou-scs."  . 

Chafjman:  Homer;  ffymne  to  Apollo. 

•4.  An  inclosed  or  separate  space ;  specifi- 
cally, an  inclosed  field  or  pasture,  as  opposed 
to  a  comnmn  or  open  field. 

"They  had  their  severnJ  f.ir  heathen  nations,  their 
trveral  for  the  |K:o|>Ie  of  their  own  nation." -//ooier  ' 
Eccles.  PoHty. 

IT  (1)  itt  several :  In  a  state  of  separation  or 
partition ;  separate. 

"  More  profit  is  quieter  found 
"Where  pastures  in  several  be." 

Tusner:  Hiuhandry. 

(2)  Joint  and  several  note  (or  bond)  :  A  note 
or  bond  executed  by  two  or  more  persons, 
each  of  whom  is  bound  to  pay  the  whole 
amount  named  in  the  document. 

several-estate,  s.  An  estate  held  by  a 
tenant  in  his  own  right,  or  a  distinct  estate 
tincnnnected  with  any  other  person. 

several-fishery,  s.  A  fishery  held  by 
tlie  owner  of  the  soil,  or  by  title  derived  from 
the  owner. 


*seV-er-al,  *  sev'-er-all,  v.i.  [Several, 
a.]  To  divide  or  break  up  into  severals  or 
inclosed  spaces. 

"  The  people  of  this  Isle  used  not  to  severaU  their 
grounds.  —Jiirriaon .'  Deacript.  England,  ch.  x. 

* sev-er-S,l'-i-t^,  s.  [Eng.  several;  -ityJ] 
Each  particular  singly  taken  ;  distinction. 

"All  the  severaJities  of  the  degrees  prohibited."— 
Bp.  Hall:  Cases  ti/ Conscience,  dec.  iv.,  en.  v. 

* sev'-er-al-ize,  v.t.  [Eng.  several;  -ize.] 
To  distinguish. 

"One  and  the  same  church  .  ,  .  howeversegregated, 
and  influitely  scveratized  in  pei-aoui." — Bp,  BaU  : 
Peacemaker, 

8eV-er-al-l3?",  adv.  [Eng.  several;  -ly.] 
Separately,  distinctly  ;  apart  from  others. 

"  Compare  their  I'eaaons, 
■When  BBOerally  we  hear  them  rendered." 

Shakesp. :  Julius  Ccesar,  iil.  2. 

•|I  Jointly  and  severally  hound:  Said  of  the 
parties  to  a  contract  when  each  obligor  is 
liable  to  pay  the  whole  demand,  in  case  the 
others  fail  or  are  not  able  to  do  so. 

sev'-er-al-t3^,  s.  [^ng.  several ;  ■ty.']  A  state 
of  severance  or  separation  from  the  rest,  or 
from  all  others. 

"  Thus  having  considered  the  precedent  apertiona, 
or  overtui'ea  in  severalty,  according  to  their  pai-ticular 
requisites."— yfsf  19 uu«  Wottoniante,  p.  39. 

TI  Estate  in  severalty  :  An  estate  which  the 
tenant  holds  m  his  own  right,  without  being 
joined  in  interest  with  any  other  person.  It 
is  distinguished  from  joint-tenancy,  copar- 
cenary, and  common. 

"  He  that  holds  lauds  and  tenements  in  severalty,  or 
is  sole  tenant  thereof,  .la  he  that  holds  tliem  iu  his 
own  right  onij."—Blackgtons:  Comment.,  bk.  ii., 
ch.  12. 

Sev'-er-anje,  ».  [Eng.  sever,;  -ance.]  The 
act  of  severing,  dividing,  or  separating ;  the 
state  of  being  severed,  separated,  or  disjoined ; 
separation,  partition. 
^  Severance  of  a  jointure  : 
Iaiw  :  A  severance  made  by  destroying  the 
unity  of  interest;  as  wlien  there  are  two 
joint-tenants  for  life,  and  the  inheritance  is 
purchased  or  descends  upon  either,  it  is  a 
severance.  So  also  when  two  persons  are 
joined  in  a  writ,  and  one  is  nonsuited,  in 
which  case  severance  is  permitted,  and  the 
other  plaintiff  may  proceed  in  the  suit. 

"If  there  be  two  joint-tenants  for  life,  and  the  in- 
heritauce  is  purchased  by  or  descends  uiiou  either,  it 
ia  a  severance  of  the  jointure." — Blackstone  :  Comment,, 
bk.  it.,  ch   12. 

se-vere',  a.  [Fr.  sivere^  from  Lat.  severus  = 
serious,  severe  ;  Sp.  &  Ital.  severo,] 

1.  Serious,  earnest,  or  grave  in  feeling  or 
manner;  free  fioin  levity  of  manner  or  ap- 
pearance ;  not  lively,  gay,  or  volatile  ;  sedate, 
grave,  austere.    {Byron:  Chllde  Harold,  iv.  14.) 

2.  Very  strict  in  judgment,  discipline,  or 
government ;  rigorous,  harsh,  merciless,  hard. 

"The  king's  temper  wiia  arbitrary  and  severe." — 
Macaulny :  Hist.  Bug.,  ch.  viit 

3.  Rigid,  inflexible. 

"  He  descended  iu  great  pomp  from  his  throne,  with 

the   severest    resolution   never    to    remuunt  it." De 

Quincey  :  English  Mail  Coach. 

4.  Sharp;  hard  to  be  endured;  violent, 
afflictive,  bitter,  painful. 

"  Fangs  enforced  with  Gocl'a  severest  stroke." 

Cowi>er :  lietirement,  314. 

5.  Hard  to  be  endured  ;  rigorous,  exact, 
strict :  as,  a  severe  examination,  a  severe  test. 

6.  Strictly  conforming  to  or  regulated  by 
rule  or  principle ;  exactly  conforming  to  a 
standard ;  rigidly  methodical ;  rigidlyadhering 
to  rule  :  hence,  not  allowing  of  or  employing 
unnecessary  ornament,  amplification,  or  the 
like  ;  not  luxuriant ;  not  florid  ;  simple  ;  as,  a 
severe  style  of  architecture. 

Sev'-er-ee',  s.  [Etym.  doubtful ;  by  some 
supposed  to  be  a  coirnption  o{ cihorium.] 

Arch. :  A  part  separated  from  the  rest ;  a 
bay  or  compartment  in  a  vaulted  roof ;  a  com- 
partment or  division  of  scaffolding. 

"Each  seoeree,  or  compartment  of  vaultiig  was 
of  the  same  dimensions  a«  the  present  vaulting."— 
Western  iiaUy  News,  Feb.  8,  1882. 

se-vere'-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  severe;  -h/.]  In  a 
severe  manner ;  with  se,verity;  strictly,  vigor- 
ously, rigidly,  painfully. 

"  A  youthful  gentleman  of  worth. 
And  kept  severely  from  resort  of  men.' 

Shakesp.':  Two  Gentlemen,  iil,  1. 

1"  To  let  a  person  (or  thing)  severely  alon£ : 
To  avoid  of  set  purpose,  to  isolate. 

"  England  and  her  want-)  ...  are  (o  be  severely  let 
alone.  '—Referee.  J  une  20,  ld36,  p.  5. 


se-vere'-ness,  «.  [Eng.  severe;  -ness.']  Tla 
quality  or  state  of  being  severe ;  severity 

sev'-er-er,  s.  [Eng.  sever;  -er.]  Ona  wlio 
severs  or  disjoins. 

Se-ver'-i-ang,  s.'pl.    [Seedef.] 

Church  Hist. :  A  party  of  Monophysites,  who 
followed  the  teaching  of  Severus,  who  became 
patriarch  of  Antioch  in  513.  He  asserted  that 
the  body  of  Jesus,  prior  to  his  resurrection, 
was  corruptible.    [Julianists.] 

sev'-er-ite,s.    [After  St.  Sever,  France,  v/h&re 
found  ;  sutf.  -ite  (Min.).] 
Min.  :  The  same  as  Lenzinite  (q.v.). 

se-ver'-i-ty,  *  se-ver-1-tye,  s.  [Fr.  sev^riti, 
from  Lat.  severitatem,  accua.  of  severitas,  from 
severus  =  severe  (q.v.) ;  Sp.  sever idad ;  ItaL 
severitd.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being 
severe— 

(1)  Gravity,  austerity,  extreme  strictness ; 
harshness,  rigour. 

"  Strict  age  and  sour  aevo-ity. 
With  their  grave  saws  in  slumber  lie." 

Mil/on:  CotHus,  Wa 

(2)  Harsh  treatment,  cruelty,  rigou?,  harsh- 
ness. 

"  Protected  against  the  severity  of  victorious  govem- 
meiits  >»y  female  adroitness  and  generosity.'  —JUa- 
caulay :  Bist,  Eng.,  ch.  v. 

(3)  The  quality  or  state  of  afflicting,  dis- 
tressing, or  paining ;  extreme  degiee;  ex- 
tremity, keenness,  sharpness. 

"Though  nature  hath  given  insects  sagacity  IjO 
avoid  the  winter  cold,  yet  its  aeverifj/ linds  tbem out." 
— Bale  :  Origin,  of  Mankind.  ' 

(4)  Extremity  of  coldness  or  inclemency : 
as,  the  severity  of  a  winter. 

(5)  Exactness,  rigour,  nicety :  as,  the  s^ 
verity  of  a  test. 

*  (6)  Strictness,  strict  accuracy. 

"  Confining  myself  to  the  leverjr^  of  truth,  becoming, 
I  must  i»iss  over  many  instuuces  of  your  militant 
skill.  —Dryden.    {Todd,) 

sev'-er-y,  seb'-er-ee',  sib'-ar-y.  «•    [Se- 

VEREE.] 

Sev'-ille,  s.     [Eng.,  from  Sp.  Sevilla.^ 

Geog.  :  A  Spanish  city  on  the  left  bank  of 
the  Guadalquivir. 

Seville-orange,  s. 

HoH.,  d^c. :  The  Bitter  Orange  or  Bigai-ade, 
Citrus  Bigaradia.  The  rind  and  the  flowers 
have  a  stnmger  flavour  and  odour  than  those 
of  the  Sweet  Orange.  The  flowers,  when 
distilled,  yield  orange-flower  water,  and  the 
rind  is  used  as  a  stom'achic  and  tonic 
[Orange.] 

*se-vo-ca'  tlon,  s.  [Lat.  sevocatus,  pa.  par. 
of  sevoco  =  t(t  call  apart  or  aside  :  se-  =  apart, 
and  voco  =  to  call.]    The  act  of  calling  aside. 

Sev-6-e'-ja  (j  as  h),  «.    [Mexican  name.] 
Bat. :    Stenanthium    frigidum,     sometimes 
placed  under  Veratruni.     It  grows  in  Mexico, 
is  believed  to  be  poisonous,  and  is  used  as  an 
antlielmintic. 

Sevres  (as  sevr),  ».    [See  compound.] 

Sevres-ware,  s.  Porcelain  of  fine  quality, 
made  at  the  French  government  works  at 
Sevres.  It  is  principally  of  a  peculiarly  fine 
and  delicate  quality,  for  ornament  rather 
than  use. 

•sew(ew  as  u)  (l),  v,t,  [Sew  (3),  s.]  To 
bnngon  and  renmve  meat  at  table;  to  as.say 
or  taste,  as  meats  or  drinks,  before  they  ara 
served  up,  or  in  presence  at  the  table. 

*sew  (ew  as  u)  (2),  v.t.  &  i,    [Sue.] 

A.  Travis. :  To  follow,  to  piu'sue. 

"  If  me  thou  delgne  to  serve  and  sew." 

Spenser ;  F  q.,  II.  vft  9. 

B,  Intrans. :  To  solicit ;  to  make  solicita- 
tion. 

"  To  Proteus  aelfe  to  sew  she  thought  it  vaine 
Who  was  toe  root  and  worker  of  her  woe." 

Spenaer:  F.  (I.,  IV.  xii.  29. 

sew  (ew  as  6)  (3),  *  sewe,  *  sowen,  v,t.  &  *. 
[A.S.  swum;  cogn.  with  Icel.  syja;  Dan.  sye; 
Sw.  ST/;  O.  H.  Ger.  st?n/'a7i,  si7yajt ;  Goth,  siiv- 
jan;  Lat,  siio ;  Lith.  suti;  Russ,  shite;  Sansc. 
siv.] 

A.  Transitive : 

1.  To  unite  or  fasten  together  with  a  needle. 
and  thread. 


"  His  cloke  was  sowed  to  hie  hode." 

Chaucer:  C.  T.,  16,0». 


late,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;   we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  th^re;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pSt, 
or,  wore,  wolf;  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  ^ulte;  cur,  riile,  fiiU;  try,  Syrian,    se.  oe  =  e ;  ey  =  a;  4u  =  kw. 
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2.  To  fasten  with  a  needle  and  thread. 

"No  man  seweth  n  piece  of  new  cloth  on  an  old  gar- 
ment."— Mark  li.  21. 

*3.  To  mend,  to  repair. 

"  My  bellows  to  mend,  or  bowla  to  teto." 

Money  Masters  all  Things,  p.  D9. 

B.  Intrans.  :  To  practise  sewing  ;  to  work 
with  a  needle  and  thread. 

"  A  time  to  rent,  and  a  time  to  sew." — Ecclea^  ill.  7. 
IT  1.  To  sew  up: 

(1)  LiteraUy: 

(a)  To  iniilose  by  sewing. 
"  Sew  me  u^  in  tlie  skirts  of  it."-~-Skakeap. :  Taming 
tffthe  Shreiv,  iv.  3 

(&)  To  close  or  unite  hy  sewing. 
"  The  slt-eves  should  l)e  cut  out  and  sawed  up  again." 
—Shakesp.     Taintng  of  the  Shrew,   iv.  3. 

(2)  Fig. :  To  tire  out,  to  exliaust,  to  finish. 
{Slang.)    [Sewn-up.] 

2.  To  he  seu'pd  iip:  To  rest  on  the  ground,  as 
a  ship  when  there  is  not  stifiicient  water  for 
her  to  float ;  a  ship  tlius  sinuiteil  u  said  to  be 
sewed  up  by  the  ditference  lietween  the  surface 
of  the  water  and  her  floating  mark  or  line. 

gew  (ew  as  u)  (1),  *s©we,  i'.(.  &  i.  [For  es- 
sewe,  from  O.  Vr.essuter,  esat«r  =  to  dry,  from 
Lat.  exsucco,  cxsitco  =  to  deprive  of  moisture, 
to  suck  the  juii:e  from  :  ex  =  out,  and  sitccus  = 
juice,  moisture.] 

A.  Trans. :  To  let  off"  the  water  from ;  to 
drain,  as  a  pond  for  taking  the  fish. 

"They  .  .  .  spoyled  and  brake  his  closures  and 
wuryiies,  and  sewyd  their  poiides  and  waters,  and  dyd 
Tuto  theui    many  diajjleasures." 


|an.  13TJ). 

B.  Intrans. ; 


Fabi/an:  Chronicle 

To  ooze  out.    (Prov.) 

[A.S.  seawj  =  juice.3   A 


•sew  (ew  as  u)  (1),  >. 
dish,  food. 

"  I  wol  not  tellen  of  hir  stranije  setoes, 
Ne  of  her  swamiea,  ne  lier  lierDiiaewes." 

Chaucer:  C.  T.,  10.38L 

*sew  (ew  as  u)  (2),  o.  [Sew  (4),  u.]  A  sewer, 
ft  drain. 

"  The  towne-sinke,  the  common  sew." — ^omenclator. 

sewage  (as  su'-ig),  a-.   [Eng.  sew  (4),  v. ;  -age.] 

1.  The  foul  matter  which  pusses  tlirough 
the  drains,  conduits,  or  sewers  of  a  town, 
village,  collection  of  lionses,  &c.,  or  ihdi- 
Tidnal  houses.  It  consists  of  the  excreted 
matter,  liquid  and  solid,  tlie  water  by  which 
such  matter  is  cariied  off,  the  waste  water  of 
batlis,  wash-houses,  and  other  domestic  oper- 
ations, the  liquid  waste  product  of  vaTinus 
manufacturing  operations,  and,  in  most  cases, 
of  the  greater  pai-t  of  the  surface  drainage  of 
the  area  drained.  In  most  cases  the  sewage 
of  towns,  &c.,  is  allowed  to  run  to  waste  into 
Bome  river,  tlie.  si-a,  &c. ;  but  the  value  of  its 
manurial  constituents  being  now  recognized, 
many  towns  and  district-*  and  large  establish- 
ments have  adopted  systems  of  sewage  utili- 
zation. Of  these,  the  chief  is  in-igiition  of 
land  especially  prepared  for  the  purpose. 
Attempts  have  also  been  made  to  produce  a 
dry,  portable  manure  from  the  sewage  by 
treatment  with  chemitrals,  de|tosition,  &c. 
The  quantity  of  sewage  passing  from  a  town, 
&c.,  is  estimatrtd,  according  to  circumstances, 
at  about  thirty  gallons  per  head  per  day. 

"  Siiwage  generally  yields  ammonia  at  the  rate  of 
about  fltjven  grains  in  a  gallon."— //ramie  &  Cox. 

2.  The  same  as  Sewerage,  1.  (q.v.). 

Tf  The  words  sewage  =  that  whicli  is  carried 
off  by  the  sewers,  and  Seivenrcje  =  the  system 
of  sewers  of  a  town,  are  said  to  have  been 
first  used  by  Mr.  James  Pilbrow,  F.S.A.,  civil 
endiieer,  Worthing,  in  1850,  in  a  repnrt  to  the 
Board  of  Works  for  Tottenham,  Middlesex. 

sewage  (su'-ig),  v.t.  [Sewage,  s.]  To  fur- 
nisli  with  sewers;  to  drain  with  sewers;  to 
sewer. 

aew'-el  (ew  as  u),  s.  [Etym.  doubtful  Per- 
haps'for  sheweU,  from  sheu}  or  show.] 

H'lnt. :  A  scareci-ow,  generally  made  of 
feathers,  hung  up  to  prevent  deer  from  enter- 
ing a  place. 

Se-wel'-el,  s.     [Native  name.] 

Zool. :  Haplodon  rufits,  a  small  rodent  from 
the  west  coast  of  Ameri(!a.  It  is  about  a  foot 
long,  with  a  tail  of  an  inch  or  an  inch  and 
a  half,  brownisti  above,  lighter  below.  Its 
habits  are  approximately  those  of  the  Prairie 
Dog  (q.v.).  It  constitutes  tlie  genus  Ani- 
soiiyx  of  Rafinesque,  Aplodontia  of  Richard- 
son, and  Haplodon  or  Haplobdon  of  later 
wi-iters.  Lilleborg  makes  it  the  type  of  a 
family  Hapioddontidae. 


*  sew'-er  (ew  as  u)  (1),  s.  [Eng.  seio  (1),  v. ; 
-er.]  An  ollicer  who  served  up  a  feast,  ar- 
ranged the  dislies,  and  provided  water  for  the 
hands  of  the  guests. 

"  Tlieh'  task  tlio  busy  sewers  ply, 
And  all  la  niirtli  and  revelry, 

Svott :  Lay  oftho  La^st  JIin<trcl,  vi.  fl. 

sew'-er  (ew  as  a)  (2),  s.  [Eng.  s&w  (2),  v. ; 
-er.]    One  wlio  h:STs  or  uses  the  needle. 

sew'-er  (ew  as  u)  (3),  s.    [Eng.  sew  (4),  V.  ; 

-er.]  An  underground  channel  for  cariying 
off  the  surface  w.tter  and  liquid  refuse  matter 
of  cities  and  towns.  Sewers  are  constructed 
of  bricli  or  aiithenwaie  pipes  ;  iron  pipes  are 
used  in  a  few  instances.     [.Sewage,  i.] 

1"  Courts  of  Commissioners  of  Sewers :  (See 
extract). 

"  Courts  of  the  Commissioners  of  Sewers  are  tempo- 
rary triljuu.ila,  erected  liy  eomniisaiou  muler  the  great 
aeai,  witii  juriadictiun  to  overlook  the  repairs  of  aea- 
hanksand  «\allB.  and  tlie  cleansing  uf  pnlilic  streams, 
ditches,  and  other  conduits,  whereby  any  wateia  are 
carried  off,  in  the  county  or  piirticular  district  speci- 
fied in  the  comiiiisaion.  ...  In  mudeni  times  t  uwers 
Eimilai-  til  those  posses&ed  by  the  courts  of  sewers  have 
been  ireely  couftrred  on  vestriea,  boroujjh  councils, 
and  other  local  reiiresent itive  bodies,  cliarijed  witli 
the  iiijprovemeiit  and  police  o£  towns  and  other  po]ju- 
lous  places," — Slacksiuna :  Comment.,  hk,  iii.,  cli.  o, 

sew'-er  (ew  as  u),  v.t.  [Sewer  (3),  «.]  To 
provide  or  drain  with  sewers. 

sewerage  (as  su'-er-ig),  •.  [Eng.  sewer 
(3),  s.  ;  -age.] 

1.  A  systematic  arrangement  of  sewers, 
drains,  &c.,  in  a  city,  town,  &c. ;  the  system 
of  sewers  or  underground  channels,  pipes,  &.C., 
for  receiving  and  carrying  off  tlie  sewage  of  a 
town,  village,  &c. 

*  2.  The  matter  carried  away  in  the  sewers ; 
sewage. 

seW~in,  sew'-en  (ew  as  u),  s.  [See  def.] 
Ichthy.  :  Tiie  Welsh  name  for  a  variety  of 
Satmo  trutta,  sometimes  ranked  as  distinct 
species.  5.  caHi&rtcws.  Though  characteristic 
of  the  Welsh  area,  it  is  found  also  in  Ireland, 
and  in  Denmark  and  Norway.  It  attains  a 
length  of  about  tliree  I'eet. 

sew'-ing  (ew  as  6),  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  ».  [Sew 
(3),  v.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  d:  partidp.  adj. :  (Sec 
the  verli). 

C  As  siihstantive : 

1.  The  act  or  occupation  of  working  with 
or  using  a  needle. 

2.  That  which  is  sewed  by  the  needle. 

3.  (PL):  Compound  tlirends  of  silk  wound, 
cleaned,  doubled  and  throvra,  to  be  used  for 
sewing. 

sewing-clamp,  ». 

Leather:  A  contrivance  for  holding  a  piece 
of  work  while  being  stitched. 

sewing-horse,  ». 

Leather:  A  harness-maker's  clamp  for  hold- 
ing leather  while  being  sewed. 

sewing-machine,  s.  A  machine  for 
sewing  or  stitdiing  cloth,  leather,  &c.  Sew- 
ing machines  are  of  several  chisses  :  (1)  Those 
in  which  the  needle  is  passed  comidetely 
through  the  work,  as  in  hand-sewing,  (2) 
Those  making  the  cliain  stitch,  wliich  is 
wi'onglit  by  the  crot-het-liook  or  by  an  eye- 
pointed  needle  and  auxiliary  hook.  (3)  Those 
making  a  fair  stitch  on  one  si'le,  the  upper 
thread  being  interwoven  by  another  tliread 
below.  (4)  Tliose  making  the  lock-stitch,  the 
same  on  both  sides.  The  last  is  the  latest 
and  best.  Sewing-machines  have  been  by 
various  modilications  adapted  to  perform 
almost  every  variety  of  stitcliing  wliieh  can 
be  done  by  hand.  The  first  sewing-mncliine 
was  patented  by  Elias  Howe,  of  the  United 
States,  in  1846 ;  this  was  followed  by  1he 
Singer  machine  in  ISil ;  and  since  tliat  time 
innumerable  improvements,  mollifications, 
and  additions  have  been  made.  An  inviintioii, 
patented  in  1S86,  is  called  the  Fox,  after  its 
inventor,  Mr.  John  Fox.  Besidi_-s  other  im- 
provements, it  aims  at  accomplishing  a  really 
doulile  lock-stitch. 

sewing-needle,  s,  A  needle  used  in 
sewing. 

sewing-press, ». 

Bookhiml. ;  The  frame  with  strptnhed  vertical 
cords,  against  which  the  backs  of  the  fuhled 
sheets  of  a  book  are  consecutively  laid  and 
sewed. 


A  prefix  used  to  denote 


sewn  (ew  as  o),  pa.  par.  or  a.     [Sew  (2),  v.} 
sewn-up,  a.    Intoxicated.    (Slarig.) 

"Some  of  the  party  were  coiialderably  sewn-up,"-^ 
TJiackunif/  :  Sluibby  Qentecl  Story,  en.  i. 

*  sew'-ster  (ew  as  6),  s.  [Eng.  sew  (2),  v.; 
fem.    surf.   -ster.\      A  woman  who    sews;   a 

seamstress. 

"  At  every  twisted  thvid  my  rock  let  fly 
Unto  the  sewster,  that  did  lit  me  nigli." 

Ben  Jonsoii :  Sad  ShepJierd,  ii.  3. 

sex,  s.     [Fr.  sexe,  from  Lat.  sexum,  accus.  of 
scrits  =  sex,  prob.  lit.=  a  division,  from  seoj 
=  to  cut ;  Sp.  &  F(jrt.  sexo  ;  Ital  tessu.] 
X.  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  The  distinction  between  male  and  female; 
the  physical  difference  between  male  and 
female  ;  that  property  or  character  by  wliich 
an  animal  is  male  or  female.  Sexual  di.stinc- 
tious  are  derived  from  the  presence  and  de- 
velopment of  the  cliaracteiistic  generative 
organs  of  the  male  and  female  respectively. 

2.  Womankind,  by  way  of  emphasis.  (Gene* 
rally  preceded  by  the  definite  article  the.) 

"  Atactfl'  '-h  surpassed  the  tJict  of  her  sex,  us  much 
as  the  tact  uf"  her  sex  aurpasses  tlie  t-u;t  of  oura," — 
J/avau/ay :  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xi. 

3.  One  of  the  two  divisions  of  animaU 
founded  on  the  distinction  of  male  and  female. 

II.  Bot.  :  A  distinctive  peculiarity  of  some 
flower  or  flowers,  as  bearing  a  stamen  or 
stamens,  and  tlierefore  being  analogous  to  the 
male  sex  in  animals,  or  bearing  a  pistil  or 
pistils,  and  thus  being  analogous  to  the  female 
sex.    [Sexual-system.] 

sex-,  pre/.     [Lat.] 
six  or  sixfold. 

*  sex-ag'-e-CU-ple,  a.  [Lat.  sexagi{es)  — 
sixty  tunes,  and  Eng.  couple.]  Proceeding  by 
sixties  :  as,  a  sexageciiple  ratio. 

sex-a-gen-ar'-i-an,  a.  <fc  s.  [[Eng.  sexa- 
genary;  -an.] 

A,  As  adj. :  Sixty  years  of  age  ;  sexagenary. 

B.  As  subst. :  A  person  between  sixty  and 
seventy  years  of  age. 

sex-ag'-en-ar-y,  a.  &  s.    [Lat.  sexagenarius, 

from  sftra(;e'ii  =  sixty  each  ;  sexaginta  =  s\xty; 

sex  =  six  ;    Fr.  sexagenaire;    Sp.    sexagenurio ; 

Ital.  sessagenario.] 
A.  ^s  adj. :  Peilaining  to  the  number  sixty ; 

composed  of  or  proceeding  by  sixties;  sixty 

years  of  age. 

"Tiieae  are  the  sexayenar?/  fair  one-s,  and  upwards, 
who.  whether  they  weje  handsuiiie  or  not  in  the  laat 
century,  ouyht  at  lenst  in  this  to  reduce  tlicmselves 
to  a  decency  and  gravity  of  dress  suitahle  to  their 
years,"— C7it;s(e*-;*«'^-'  Common  Seitse,  No.  6. 

•  B,  As  substantive : 

1.  A  sexageharian. 

2.  A  thing  composed  of  sixty  paits,  or  cott- 
tainiiig  sixty. 

sexagenary-arithmetic,  s.  A  scale 
in  which  the  modulus  is  sixty.  It  is  used  in 
treating  of  tlie  divisions  of  the  circle.  [Sexa- 
gesimal.] 

sex-a-ges'-i-ma,  s.  [Lat.  sexogesiina  (dies)  = 
tlie  sixtieth  (day)*;  Fr.  sexagiisiine  ;  Sp,  &,Port. 
sexagesivia;  Ital,  sessagi'-ninta.]  Tlie  second 
Sunday  before  Lent,  so  called  as  being  about 
the  sixtieth  day  before  Easter. 

sex-a-ges'-i-mal,  a.  &  s.    [Sexagesima.] 

A.  As  aiij.  :  Sixtieth;  pertaining  to  the 
number  sixty  ;  proceeding  by  sixties. 

B.  As  substantive : 

Math.  :  Tiie  same  as  Sexagesimal-fraction 
(q.v.). 

sexagesimal  -  arithmetic,  a.  Sexa- 
genary arittimetic  (i|.v-). 

sexagesimal-fractions,s.pLFrfictinii3 
whose  denominators  are  some  power  (it  sixty, 
as  ,\-„  -s^ftoi  --.iMiiio-  Sucli  li"a(  tions  were  ahme 
used  ill  astronomical  calculations,  and  so  wti-e 
formerly  also  calh'd  astronomii-al  Iractmns. 
Tliey  are  still  retained  in  the  divihitm  of  the 
circle  and  of  time,  each  degree  or  hoar  lieing 
divided  into  sixty  minutes,  and  each  minute 
into  sixty  seconds,  and  so  on. 

*  sex'-an-a-ry,  a.  [Lat.  sex-  =  six.  Perhaps 
ii  mistake  for  sexenary.]  Consisting  of  six  or 
sixes  ;  sixfold. 

sex'-ah-gle,  ».      [Pref.  sea:-,  and  Eng.  angle 

^^•^•^■^  ,        ^     ■ 

Geom.  :  A  figure  having  six  angles  and  six 

sides ;  a  hexagon. 


bSJl.  bS^;  p^at,  jdTPl;  cat,  9eU.  chorus,  911111,  bench:  so,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as;  expect,  Xcnophou,  CKist.    ph  -  £ 
wiian. -tian^sh^n.   -tioa, -siou  =  shun; -tion, -§ion  =  zUun.   -cious. -tious, -sious  =  shus.   -ble, -die.  iio.  =  bol,  dsL 
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aest-lin-gled  (le  as  el),  sex-an'-gu-lar, 

a.  [Pref.  sex-,  and  'Eng'angled,  angular (q. vl).] 
Having  six  angles ;  hexagonal, 

**  The  grubs  frum  their  sexangular  abode 
Crawl  out  uufinish'd  tike  the  maggots  brood." 

Ifruden :  Ooid  ;  Metamorphoses  xv. 

BeX-^'-^-lar-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  sexangular  ; 
-ly.  ]  In  a  sexangular  manner ;  with  six  angles ; 
hexagonally. 

"  Crystal  ia,  in  Ita  natural   growth,   a  sexangular 

Erlsine,    texangalarlv   pointed.  — Grew:    Cosmologia, 
k.  1.,  ch.  iii. 

Bex-de'-^ene,  s.  [Fret  sex-,  and  Eng.  de- 
cene.]    [Cetene.] 

sex  -de9'-illl-al,  a.  [Lat.  sexdedm  =  sixteen.] 

CrystalL  :  Having  sixteen  faces;  applied  to 

a  crystal  when  the  prism  or  middle  part  has 

six  faces,  and  the  two  summits  together  ten 

feces,  or  the  reverse. 

Bex-de'-9yl,  s.  [Pref.  sex-,  and  Eng.  decyl] 
[Cetyl.] 

sexdecyl- alcohol,  «.  [Cetylic- alco- 
hol.] 

•  Sex-dig'-it-J^m,  s.  [Lat.  sea:  =  six,  and  digi- 
tus =  a  finger  or  toe.]  'The  state  or  condition 
of  having  six  fingers  on  one  or  both  hands, 
or  six  toes  on  one  or  both  feet. 

•sex-dig'-it-Ist,  s.  [Sexdigitism.]  One  who 
has  six  fingers  on  one  or  both  hands,  or  six 
toes  on  one  or  both  feet. 

eex-du-6-de9'-im-al,  a.     [Lat.   sex  =  six, 

and  diLodecim  =  twelve.) 

CrystalL  :  Having  eighteen  faces  ;  applied  to 
a  crystal  when  the  prism  or  middle  part  has 
six  faces,  and  the  two  summits  together  twelve 
faces. 

"sexed,  s.    [Eng.  ser;  -ed.]    Having  sex. 
"  Lose  her  gentle  tex'd  humauitie." 

Beaum.  i  Flet. :  Four  Plnyet  in  Otu. 

flSx'-en-ar-ry.a.  [Lat.  sea;  =  six.]  Proceeding 
by  sixes  ;  specif,  applied  to  a  system  of  arith- 
metic whose  base  is  six. 

Bex-en' -ni-aly  a.  [Lat.  sexenni^um)  =  a  space 
of  six  years":  sex  =  six,  and  annus  =  a  year ; 
En^.  adj.  suff.  -al.]  Lasting  or  continuing  for 
six  years  ;  happening  once  in  six  years. 

"  A  consolidation  of  the  short-dated  or  Mexenntat 
bonds."— flaiiy  Telegra/jh,  March  15. 1886. 

sex-en'-ni-al-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  sexennial;  -ly.] 
Once  in  every  six  years. 

sex'-fid,  sex'-i-fid,  a.    [Lat.  sex,  and  Jidi, 
pret.  of  Jindo  =  to  cleave.  ] 
Bot. :  (P/a  calyx,  a  corolla,  t&c):  Six-cleft. 

Bex'-f^l,  s.  TLat.  sea;  =  six,  and  folium  =  a 
leaf.]    A  plant  it  flower  having  six  leaves. 

•  sex-hind'-man,  s.  [A.S.  six  =  six;  hund 
=  liundred,  and  man  =  man.] 

Eng.  Hist. :  One  of  the  middle  thanes,  who 
were  valued  at  600s. 

sex-il'-llon  (li  as  y),  s.    [Sextillion.] 

•  sex'-J-syl-la-ble,  s.  [Pref.  sex-,  and  Eng. 
syllable  (q.v.).]    A  word  having  six  syllables. 

Bex-iv'-a-lent, «.    [Sexvalent.] 

•  Sex'-less,  a.  [Eng.  sex,  s. ;  -less."]  Havino; 
no  sex ;  destitute  of  the  characteiistics  of  sex. 

"  How  the  sexiest  workers  .  .  . 
Wrought  to  Christian  faith  and  holy  order 
Bavoge  hearts  alike  and  barren  moor." 

C.  Kingslfiy :  daint's  Tragedy.    (Proem.) 

^  The  term  is  often  applied  to  religious  of 
both  sexes. 

Sex-l6c'-U-lar,  a.    [Pref.  sex-,  and  Eng.  locv.- 
lar  Cq.v.);  Fr.  seaioculaire.] 
Bot.:  {Of  a  fruit):  Having  six  cells. 

•  scx'-ly,  a.  [Eng,  sex,  s.  ;  -ly.'\  Pertaining 
to  or  characteristic  of  sex ;  sexual. 

Sextf  s.    [Lat.  sextus  =  sixth.] 

Roman  Ritual :  The  office  for  hora  sexta  (the 
sixth  hour  =  noon).  It  consists  of  a  hymn, 
three  psalms,  the  little  chapter,  and  versicles 
and  responses.     [Office,  s.,  ^  (2).] 

sex'-tain,  s  [Lat.  sex  =  six.]  A  stanza  of 
six  lines. 

•  sex'-t^n^,  s.     [Lilt.,  from  sextus  =  sixth.] 

1.  Rovian  Antiq.  .  A  coin,  the  sixth  part  of 
an  88. 

2.  Astron.  :  The  sextant  (q. v.). 


sex'-tant,  s.  [Lat.  sextans,  genit.  sextantis  = 
a  sixth  part ;  Fr.  sextant;  Sp.  sextaiite;  Ital. 
sestante.  ] 

1.  Math. :  The  sixth  part  of  the  circumfer- 
ence of  a  circle. 

2.  Surv.  d;  Navig. :  An  instrument  used  m 
measuring  angles,  founded  upon  the  0{iticAl 
principle  that  a  ray  of  light  twice  reflected 
from  plane  reflectors  makes,  with  the  j-ay 
before  reflection,  an  angle  equal  to  twice  the 
angle  of  inclination  of  the  reflecting  surfaces. 
It  lesembles  a  quadrant,  but  has  an  arc  of 
about  65^.  The 

reflecting  sex- 
tant is  an  im- 
proved form 
of  the  quad- 
rant of  reflec- 
tion, invented 
by  Newton  in 
1699  [Quad- 
rant], and  is 
capable  cf 
measuring 
angles  of  120° 
or  more.  It 
consists  of  a  sextant. 

frjime,  gene- 
rally of  metal,  but  sometimes  of  ebony,  stiff- 
ened by  cross-braces,  and  having  an  arc  em- 
bracing about  65°  of  a  circle.  Tliis  is  divided 
into  double  the  n  umber  of  degrees  actually  em- 
braced between  the  two  extreme  graduations 
of  the  arc,  as  the  fixed  and  movable  glasses, 
owing  to  the  double  reflection,  only  form  with 
each  other  an  angle  equal  to  lialf  the  angular 
distance  between  tlie  two  objects  observed, 
one  of  which  is  seen  directly  and  the  other 
by  reflection  from  the  index-glass. 

3.  Astron.:  Sextans:  one  of  the  constella- 
tions introduced  by  Hevelius.  It  extends  a 
little  more  than  from  the  equator  to  the 
ecliptic,  between  Regulus  and  Cor  Hydrce. 

*  sex'-ta-ry  (1),  s.  [Lat.  sextarius  =  the  sixth 
of  anything.] 

Rovian  Antiq. :  A  dry  and  liquid  measure 
containing  about  a  pint. 

*  sex'-ta-ry  (2),  *  sex'-ter-y", ».  [Sacristy.] 

sextary-land,  s.  Land  given  to  a  church 
or  religious  house  for  maintenance  of  a  sexton 
or  sacristan. 

sSx'-tene,  s.  [Lat.  sext(us)  =  sixth ;  -tne.] 
[Hexene.] 

sex-tett',  a.    [Sestet.] 

Sex'-ti-an,  «.    [See  def.] 

Philos.  (PI.):  The  followers  of  Quintus 
Sextius  (born  circ.  70  b.c,),  who  founded  a 
school  of  philosophy  at  Rome. 

"  Abntineuoe  from  animal  food,  dally  aelf-examiua- 
tion,  and  a  leaning  toward  the  doctrine  of  ths  trauB- 
migration  of  souu  are  amonfc  the  Pythaeorean  ele- 
ments iu  the  philosophy  of  the  Sextians.  Their  teach- 
ing seems  to  have  consisted  principally  of  exhortations 
to  moral  excellence,  to  energy  of  soul,  and  to  Inde- 
pendence with  reference  to  external  Va.in%a."~Ueber- 
weg:  Bist.  Phil.  (£ug.  ed.),  i  221. 

8ex'-tile,  a.      [Lat,  sextus  =  sixth.]     A  term 
used  to  denote  the  position  or  aspect  of  two 
planets  when  distant  from  each  other  sixty 
degrees  or  two  signs.    It  is  marked  thus  *. 
"  To  the  blank  moon 
Her  office  they  prescrib'd,  to  th'  other  five 
Their  planetary  motions  and  aspects 
In  sextile,  square,  and  trine,  and  opposite." 

Aiaton  :  P.  L.,  x.  C59, 

sSx-til'-lion  (li  as  y),  s.  [Lat.  sexiiu^^  = 
sixth,  and  Eng.  (m)iI/io)i.j  In  American  and 
French  notation  a  number  represented  by  a 
unit  with  twenty-one  ciphers  annexed.  In 
English  notation  a  million  raised  to  the  sixth 
power,  a  unit  with  thirty-six  ciphers  annexed. 

Sex'-tine,  a.  &  s.    [Lat,  8e3i{iis)-=-  sixth ;  -ine.] 
*  A,  .4s  adj. ;  Sixteenth.    (i^asAe ;  Lenten 
Stuffe.) 

B.   As  SUbst.  :   [DiALLTL]. 

*  sex'-ti-ply,  v.t.    [Sextuple.]    To  multiply 
'  sixfold. 

"  So  some  affections  our  soules  browea  unbend, 
And  other  some  do  sext.lpJy  each  dent." 

Danes :  Xicrocormos,  p,  38. 

Sex'-t5  (pi.  sex'-to^),  s.  [Lat.  abl.  sing,  of 
sextus  =  sixth.]  A  book  formed  by  folding  the 
sheets  into  six  leaves  each. 

sexto -decimo,  s.  A  size  of  book  in 
which  each  signature  is  folded  to  contiiin  six- 
teen leaves  ;  generally  abbreviated  16mo,  16°. 


Sex'-ton,  s,     \_A.  contract,  of  sacristan  (q.T.).J 
An  under  officer  of  the  church,  whose  dutj 
is  to  take  cure  of  the  vessels,  vestments,  &c.j, 
belonging  to  the  church,   to  attend  on  the 
officiating  minister,  and  perforin  other  duties 
pertaining  to  the  church,  to  which  is  added 
the  duty  of  digging  and  filling  up  graves  in 
the  churchyard.     He  may  hold,  at  the  same 
time,  the  ofllce  of  parish  clerk. 
"  [II  always  kept  the  sexton's  arms  in  use 
With  diggiuK  graves  and  ringing  dead  men's  knellB." 
Marlowe  :  Jew  of  Malta,  ii.  2. 

*  sex'-ton-ess,  s,  [Eng.  sexton;  -ess.]  A 
female  sexton. 

"  The  sextonnsa  hastened  to  turn  on  the  gaa." 

Barhatn:  Ingoldaby  Legends ;  Sir  liuirsTt. 

*85x'-t6n-r3r,  *  sex'-ten-ry,  s.  [Eng.  sex- 
ton;  -ry.]  The  oflace  or  post  of  sexton  ;  sex- 
ton ship. 

"The  sextonry  of  our  ladye  churche  in  Rome,"— 
Berners:  Jh-oistart;  Cronycle,  vol.  ii.,  ch.  cxcvii, 

sex'-ton-ship,  s.  [Eng.  sexton ; -ship.\  The 
office  o»'  a  s»'xton. 

"  He  died  ^wfore  my  day  of  sextonship." 

•    Byron  :  Churchill's  Oravt. 

*  sex'-tr^,  ».    [Sextary,  (2),] 

sex'-tu-ple,  a.  [Low  Lat.  sextv^ltu,  from 
sex  =  six,  and  plico  =  to  fold.] 

1.  Ord.  lAing.  :  Sixfold ;  six  times  as  many. 
"Man's  length,  being   a  perpendicular   from    th« 

vertex  unto  the  sole  of  tbe  foot,  is  sextuple  unto  his 
breadth,  or  a  right  line  drawn  from  the  rlhs  of  one 
side  to  another."— Browne  :  Vulgar  Errowrt,  bk.  iv„ 
oh.  v. 

2.  Music :  Applied  to  music  divided  into 
bars  containing  six  equal  notes  or  their  equiva- 
lents, generally  considered  a  sort  of  compound 
common  time. 

sex'-tn-plet,  s.    [Sextuple,] 

Music :  A  double  triplet,  six  notes  to  b« 
performed  in  the  time  of  four. 

sex'-U-al,  a.  [Lat.  sexualis,  from  sexus  =  sex ; 
Fr.  sexiiel;  Sp.  sexual;  Ital.  sessuale.]  Per- 
taining to  sex  or  the  sexes  ;  distinguishing  the 
sex ;  peculiar  to  the  distinction  and  ofBce  of 
male  and  female ;  pertaining  to  the  genital 
organs  :  as  sexual  intercourse,  sexital  diseaseSi 

&.C. 

sexual-afiinity,  s. 

Biol.  :  Power  of  hybridization. 
sexual-reproduction,  s.   [Oahoqihb- 

8IS.] 

sexual-selection,  a. 

Biol. :  The  modification  of  the  two  sexes 
through  natural  selection  in  relation  to  differ- 
ent habits  of  life,  or  the  modification  of  the 
one  sex  in  relation  to  the  other.  The  latter  is 
the  more  common.  Male  mammals,  alligators, 
stag-beetles,  &c.,  generally  fight  for  the  pos- 
session of  the  females.  Among  birds,  again, 
the  males  exhibit  their  splendid  plumage  or 
sing  with  all  their  skill  to  attract  the  females. 
In  both  cases  sexual  selection  tends  to  modify 
the  structure.  (Darwin:  Origin  of  Specieif 
ch.  iv.) 

sexual-system,  5. 

1.  Physiol. :  The  sexual  organs  collectively, 
with  their  collateral  appendages  and  arrange- 
ments. The  male  and  female  elements  pro- 
duce what  are  usually  termed  sperm-cells  and 
germ-cells  respectively,  the  fusion  of  the  two 
cells  being  required  for  the  production  of  a 
fertile  embryo.  Except  in  the  very  lowest 
forms  of  life,  this  statement  is  generally  cor- 
rect as  regards  all  animate  Nature,  of  the 
vegetable  kingdom  equally  with  the  animal. 

2,  Bot. :  The  classification  of  plants  by  the 
number,  length,  and  grouping  of  the  stamenSt 
and  the  orders  by  tlie  number,  &c.,  of  the 
pistils,  [Artificial-system,  LiNNiEAN-SYS- 
tem,] 

"The  adoption  of  the  sexual  system  by  Professor 
Martyn  at  Cambridge,  and  by  Dr.  Hope  at  Edin- 
burgh, is  to  be  considered  a«  the  sera  of  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Linneau  system  in  BritaiD," — PiUteney : 
Sketches  of  Botany. 

Sex'-U-al-ist,  s.  [Eng.  sexual;  -ist.]  One 
who  maintains  or  suii[iorts  the  doctrine  of 
sexes  in  plants  ;  one  who  classifies  plants  ac- 
cording to  the  sexual  system  (q.v.). 

* Sex-U-S.l'-i-tj?',  s.  [Eng.  sexual;  -ity.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  tieing  distinguished  by  sex; 
recognition  of  sexual  relations. 

sex'  u-al-ize,  v.t.  [Eng.  sexual;  -ize.]  To 
give  *sex  to ;  to  distinguish  into  sexes. 


f&te,  f^t,  f^e,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;   go,  po^ 
or,  wore,  wgU,  work,  whd,  son;  mute,  ciib,  ciire,  ^nlte,  cur,  rule,  full ;  try,  Syrian,    se,  oe  =  e ;  ey  =  a ;  qu  =  kw. 
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a63£'-U-al-l^,  adv.  [Eng.  seomal;  -ly.]  In  a 
sexual  Iiiauner  or  relation. 

B^X'-va-lent,  a.     [Lat.  sex  =  six,  and  valens, 

gQTtit.'vaientis,  pr.  par.  of  vaieo  =  tobeworth.] 

Chem. :    Equivalent   to    six   units  of  any 

standard,  especially  to  six  atoms  of  hydrogen. 

sexvalent-elements,  s.  pi.    [Hkxads.] 

s6y  (1),  s.  [Fr.  saye,]  A  sort  of  woollen  cloth. 
{Scotch,) 

sfey  (2),  s.  [Icel.  segi  =  a  slice.]  The  opening 
in  a  garment  through  which  the  arm  passes  ; 
the  seam  in  a  coat  or  gown  which  runs  under 
the  aim.    (Scotch.) 

flSy,  v.t.  [A.S.  sihan,  seon;  IceL  sia.]  To 
strain,  as  a  liquid.    {Scotch.) 

<6y'-bert-ite,  s.  [After  H.  Seybert;  saflf. 
-ite  (A/m.).] 

Min. :  An  orthorhombic  mineral  occurring 
mostly  in  tabular  crystals  with  a  thin  foliated 
micaceous  structure.  Hardness,  4  to  5 ;  sp. 
gr.  3  to  3*1 ;  lustre,  pearly ;  colour,  reddish- 
brown,  yellowish,  copper-red.  Compos.  :  a 
hydrated  silicate  of  alumina,  magnesia,  lime, 
with  some  sesqui-  and  protoxide  of  iron. 
Dana  divides  this  species  into  (1)  the  Amity 
aeybertite,  (2)  xanthophyllite,  and  (3)  brandis- 
Ite.    (See  these  words.) 

Sey-Qhelles',  sT^l.    [See  def.] 

Geog. :  A  group  of  islandsj  north-east  of 
Madagascar. 

SeyclieUes-cocoanat,  ».    [Lodoicea.] 

•seye,  pre*,  of  v.    [See.] 

'afoot*  interj.  [See  def.]  An  oath  or  impre- 
cation, abbreviated  from  God's  foot. 

Bforz-an'-do»  sforz-a'-to  (z  as  tz),  adv. 
[Ital.] 

Music :  Forced.  A  term  signifying  that  the 
note  or  notes  pointed  out  by  the  sign  sf.  are 
to  be  emphasised  more  strongly  than  they 
would  otherwise  bo  in  the  course  of  the 
rhythm. 

Bfre-gazz'-£,  (zz  as  tz),  s.  [Ital.  sfreggare  = 
to  rub,  from  ex  =  out,  andfrico  =  to  rub.]  i 
Art:  A  term  applied  to  a  mode  of  glazing 
adopted  by  Titian  and  other  old  masteis  for 
soft  shadows  of  flesh,  <tec.,  and  consisting  in 
dipping  the  finger  into  the  colour,  and  draw- 
ing it  once  along  the  surface  to  be  painted 
with  an  even  movement.    {Fairholt.) 

Bfu-ma'-to,  a.    [Ital.  =  smoky.] 

Paint.  :  A  term  applied  to  that  style  of 
painting  wherein  the  tints  are  so  blended  that 
the  outline  is  scarcely  perceptible,  the  whole 
presenting  an  indistinct,  misty  appearance. 

flgra-fit'-to,  a.  [Ital.  =  scratched.]  Applied 
to  a  style  of  painting  in  which  a  white  ground 
is  chipped  or  worked  away,  so  as  to  expose  a 
black  sab-surface. 

*Bhab,  v.i.  &  t.     [Shabby.] 

A.  Intrarts. :  To  play  mean  or  shabby  tricks ; 
to  act  shabbily ;  to  skulk  or  sneak  away. 

B.  Trans. :  To  rub  or  scratch,  as  a  dog  or 
cat  scratching  itself. 

TF  To  sliab  off:  To  get  rid  of. 
"  I  would  have  thabbed  him  oJT purely."— /"arguAar  ; 
Love  ie  a  Bottle,  iv.  3. 

shS.)),  9.    [Shabby.]   A  disease  in  sheep ;  scab. 

•  shab'-bedt  *  Bhib'-byd,  «.  [Eng.  shah ; 
-ed.]    Scabby,  mean,  shabby. 

"  They  mostly  had  short  hair,  and  went  In  a  iha^bed 
condition."— tfooti.-  Athen.  Oxon.,  it  743. 

Bh^b'-bi-l^,  adv.     [Eng.  shabby;  -ly.] 

1.  In  a  shabby  manner  or  state ;  with 
shabby,  threadbare,  or  worn  clothes :  as.  To 
be  dressed  shabbily. 

2.  In  a  shabby  or  mean  manner ;  meanly : 
as,  To  act  shabbily. 

fihab'-bi-ness,  s.    [Eng.  shabby;  -ness.] 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  shabby; 
the  state  of  being  threadbare  or  worn. 

"  He  exchanged  his  gay  ghabbinesg  of  clothea,  fit  for 
a  much  younger  diau,  to  warm  ones  that  would  bo 
decent  for  a  much  older  one."— Spectator. 

2.  Squalor,  dirt ;  state  of  neglect. 
"Shabbiness  holds  Its  ground  here  and  there,  both 

In  the  Strand  and  m  its  eastward  continuation,  Fleet 
Btreet,"—D-iily  Telegraph,  Sept.  7,  1885. 

3.  Meanness  of  conduct. 


Sh^b'-ble,  s.  [Dut.  sabcl;  Ger.  sabd.]  A 
cutlass,  a  hanger.    {Scotch.) 

"  I  think  it  Buld  hae  set  the  shabbls  my  father  the 
deacon  had  at  BotUweli  brig  a  walking  ignixi."— Scott : 
Rob  Itoy,  ch.  xxvi. 

StaS>b'-by,  a.     [A  doublet  of  scabby  (q.v.X] 

1.  Ragged,  threadbare,  much  worn. 

"  I  aat  down  on  one  of  the  benches,  at  the  other  end 
of  which  WHS  seated  a  man  with  very  shabby  clothea." 
— Qoldtmith  :  Eatay  6. 

2.  Dressed  in  ragged,  threadbare,  or  much- 
worn  clotlies. 

"  For  the  dean  was  so  shahby,  and  looked  like  a  ninny. 
That  the  caiitain  supposed  he  was  curate  to  JUiiiy." 
Swift :  Hamilton's  Baron. 

3.  Mean,  paltry,  despicable,  low. 

"These  shabby  evasions  are  themselves  sufficient 
ai^uiiients  against  tlioae  who  use  them." — 7'oofce: 
Diversions  of  Furl ey,  pt.  ii.,  ch,  vii. 

shabby-genteel,  a.  Having  a  certain 
remnant  of  gentility  in  manner,  tliough  shab- 
bily dressed.  (Used  generally  of  one  who,  in 
popular  phrase,  "has  seen  better  days,"  but 
now  has  somewhat  threadbare  clothes.") 

Shdb'-rack,  s.  [Ger.  sckabrache;  Fr.  chab- 
rogue,  from  Turk,  tshdprdk ;  Hungar.  csabrdg,] 
The  cloth  or  housing  of  a  military  saddle. 

*  shab-roon,  s.  [Shab.]  A  shabby  fellow. 
(r.  Brovme :  Works,  ii.  184.) 

t  sha'  -  bub,  *  sh^w'  -  bubbe,  ».     [Btym. 
doubtful.] 
Bot. :  lAiTiaria  biennis.   {Britten  £  HollaTid.) 

Sh&ck  (1),  *  shacke,  n.  fProb.  from  shake 
(q.v.).] 

1.  Grain  shaken  from  the  ripe  ear,  eaten  by 
BWine,  &c.,  after  harvest. 

2.  Beech,  oak,  &c.,  mast  for  swine's  food. 
(Prov.) 

3.  Liberty  of  winter  pasturage. 

4.  A  shiftless,  lazy  fellow;  a  vagabond;  a 
sturdy  beggar.     (Prov.) 

"Such  a  shack  as  Fitzharria."— Ji^tn^fi ;  £xam«n, 
p.  293. 

^  Common  of  shack :  The  right  of  persons 
occupying  lands  lying  together  in  the  same 
common  field  to  turn  out  their  cattle  alter 
harvest  to  feed  promiscuously  in  that  held. 

SbS-Ck  (2),  s.   (Etym.  doubtful.]    (See  extract.) 

"A  (ftjxcft  is  a  one-story  house  built  of  cotton-wowd 
logs,  driven  iu  the  Krouiid  like  piles,  or  laid  one  upon 
another.  The  roof  Is  of  sticks  and  twigs  covered  with 
dirt,  and  if  there  is  no  woman  to  insist  on  tidiness 
the  floor  will  be  of  pounded  earth." — Century  MaffO' 
zine,  Aug..  1882,  p.  611. 

Sh^ck,  V.i.    [Shack  (1),  e.] 

1.  To  be  shed  or  fall,  as  com  at  harvest. 

2.  To  feed  in  stubble,  or  upon  the  waste 
corn  of  the  field. 

3.  To  rove  or  wander  about,  as  a  tramp  or 
beggar.    {Prov.) 

shack,  u..  [An  abbreviation  of  shacidz  (2) 
(q.v.).]    (See  compouuds.) 

Shack-bolt,  s. 

Her. :  A  fetter,  such  as  might  be  pat  on  the 
wrists  or  ankles  of  prisoners. 

shack-lock,  s.    [Sbacklock.] 

*  shS-ck'- a  -  tor  -  ^,  s.  [For  shake  a  Tory.} 
[Tory.]    An  Irish  hound.    {Dekker.) 

shiic'-kle  (1),  «•    [Eng.  shack  {I),  a. ;  dimia. 

sutf  -le.]    Stubble.     {Prov.) 

ohac'-kle  (2)  *  schak-kyl,  *  schar-kle,  s. 

[A.S.  sceaciti  =  a«bond  ;  cogn.  with  luel.  skdkull 
=  the  pole  of  a  carriage  ;  Sw.  skakel  =  the 
loose  shaft  of  a  carriage  ;  Dan.  skagle  =  a 
trace  for  a  carriage  ;  O.  JDut.  schakel  =  link  or 
ring  of  a  chain.  Named  from  its  shaking 
about ;  A.S.  sceacan,  scacan  =  to  shake.) 

L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Literally: 

(1)  A  fetter,  gyve,  or  handcuff,  or  similar 
contrivance  to  confine  the  limbs,  so  as  to 
restrain  the  us§  of  them,  or  to  prevent  free 
motion. 

"  They  touch  our  country  and  their  sTiacRles  fall." 
Cowpor :  Task,  ii  42. 

*(2)  A  fetter-like  band  or  chain  worn  on  the 
legs  or  arms  for  ornament. 

"They  had  all  ear-rin^s  made  of  gold,  and  ^old 
ihacklet  about  their  legs  and  anai."— Dampier : 
Voyages  (an.  1690). 

(3)  The  hinged  and  curved  bar  of  a  padlock, 
by  which  it  is  hung  to  the  staple. 


(4)  The.  iron  by  which  the  bed  or  body  of  a 
cariiage  is  made  to  rest  upon  the  spring-bar. 

2.  Fig.  :  Anything  which  obstructs,  rfr 
strains,  or  embarrasses  free  action. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Husbandry  :  A  clevy  (q.v.). 

2.  Nautical : 

(1)  A  link  in  a  chain-cable  which  may  be 
opened  to  allow  it  to  be  connected  to  the  ring 
of  the  anchor  or  divided  into  lengths,  usually 
fifteen  fathoms.  It  consists  of  a  clevy,  bolt, 
and  key.     Used  for  the  chains  also. 

(2)  A  ring  on  the  port  through  which  the 
port-bar  is  passed  to  close  the  port-hole 
effectually. 

(3)  The  clevy,  secured  by  a  pin  and  bolt  to 
the  shank  of  an  anchor,  anci  to  which  the 
cable  is  bent;  used  in  place  of  the  old- 
fashioned  anchor-ring. 

3.  Mail. :  A  link  for  coupling  railway>ca> 
riages.     (Amer.) 

Shackle-bar,  s. 

Rail.  :  A  coupling-bar. 
Shackle-bolt,  s. 

1.  A  bolt  having  a  shackle  or  clevy  on  th* 
end. 

2.  A  bolt  passing  through  the  eyes  of  • 
clevy  or  shackle. 

3.  Her. :  A  shackle.    [Fetter-lock.] 

Shackle-bone,  s.  The  bone  on  wbich 
shackles  are  put ;  the  wrist.    {Scotch.) 

Shackle-crow,  s. 

Naut. :  A  bolt-extractor  with  a  shackle  Ik- 
stead  of  a  claw. 

*  Shackle-bammed,  a.    Bow-legged. 

shackle-jack,  s. 

Vehicles:  An  implement  for  attaching  tht 
thills  to  tlie  shackle  on  the  axle  where  a  box 
of  india-rubber  is  used  to  prevent  rattling. 
The  jack  forces  backward  the  eye  of  the  thill- 
shackle,  compressing  the  rubber  sufficiently 
to  bring  into  line  the  bolt-holes  of  the  two 
parts  of  the  shackle.  '' 

Shackle -joint,  s. 

Compar.  Anal. :  A  joint  in  whicli  two  rings 
of  bone  are  connected,  as  in  the  spine-bones 
of  some  fishes. 

sh^c'-kle,  v.t.    [Shackle  (2),  s.] 
I,  Literally : 

1.  To  chain,  to  fetter ;  to  confine  the  limbs 
of,  so  as  to  prevent  free  motion  ;  to  put  shac- 
kles or  fetters  on. 

"  Like  skeletons  In  chains. 
With  shackled  feet  and  hands  " 

Longfellow ;  The  Witneaiet. 

2.  To  join  by  a  shackle,  link,  or  chain,  aa 
railway-carriages.    {Amer.) 

II.  Fig. :  To  fetter  ;  to  obstruct  or  impede ; 
to  emban-ass,  to  hamper. 

"  You  must  not  shacMe  and  tie  him  up  with  rulM 
about  indifl'erent  matters,"— ^/ocie .'  On  Education, 

8hS.ck'-ldck,  s.     [Eng.  shack{le),  and  lock.]  A 
shackle-bolt ;  a  sort  of  shackle. 

"Shackles,  shacklockes,  hampers,  gives,  and  chalni." 
Browne:  Britannias  Pastorals,  i.  G, 

Shack'-l^,  a.    [For  shake;  -ly.]    Shaky,  ric- 
ketty. 

shad,  *  shadde,  s.   [A.S.  sceadda ;  Prov.  Ger. 
schade  =  a  shad  ;  Irish  &  Gael,  sgadan ;  Wei. 


allice-shad. 

1.  The  American  Shad,  Clupea  sapidissima, 
an  Important  tood  fish,  abundant  on  the  Atlantic 
coast  of  the  United  States  and  iu  the  Delaware, 
Hudson,  and  some  oilier  rivers.  It  spawns  in 
fresh  water.  Great  numbers  are  takeu,  it  being 
highly  esteemed  and  considered  one  of  the  best 
of  food  fishes. 

2.  The  Allice  Shad.     [Allice.] 

3.  The  Twaite  Shad,  Clupea  JiiUa,  from  twelve 
to  eixteeu  inches  long.  Common  on  the  coasta 
of  Britain  and  liliirope,  ascending  rivers; 
abundant  in  the  Nile.  The  flesh  is  coarser 
than  that  of  the  Allice  Shad. 


bSJl,  b6^;  po^t.  j6^1;  cat,  9011.  chorus.  9hin.  benph;  go.  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a^;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist,    -ing, 
-«ian.  -tian  =  sh^n.    -tion.  -sion  =  shiin;  -tion.  -gion  =  zhun.    -cious,  -tious,  -sious  =  shus.    -ble.  -die,  &c  =  bel,  d^L 
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sliadde— shadow 


shad-bush,  s, 

Bot. :  Aiiielaiichier  canadensis.  It  is  found 
in  Canada  and  the  northern  United  States, 
pnttiiig  forth  its  racemes  of  white,  roseate 
flowers  iu  April  or  May,  when  the  shad  is 
ascending  the  rivers :  hence  the  name  Shad- 
bush.  Called  also  June-berry,  because  the 
fruit,  which  is  edible,  is  ripe  in  June.    [Seb- 

VlCE-BERRy.) 

fihad  -frog,  s. 

Zool. :  Rana  hdbecina,  called  also  B.  virgini- 
00  ;  an  American  frog,  resembling  the  common 
species,  but  with  a  much  more  pointed  muzzle, 
and  generally  only  two  inches  long.  It  is 
very  cnmmou  in  Carolina,  is  a  persistent 
croaker,  leaps  several  feet,  and  comes  to  land 
about  the  time  that  shads  come  to  the  shore. 

shad-salmon,  s. 

[ckthy. :  Coregonus  clupeiformis,  from  Lakes 
Erie  anil  Ontario.  Called  also  the  Fresh-water 
Herring. 

•  shadde,  pret.  of  v.    [Shed,  v.] 

Bhad'-dock,  «.  [Named  after  Capt.  Shaddock, 
who  hist  introduced  the  fruit  fnun  China  into 
tlie  West  Indies  ewly  in  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury.] 

Bot.  &  HoTt.  :  Citrus  ilecitimna.  The  shoots 
are  pubescent;  the  leaves  ovate,  generally 
sub-acute,  hii-ge,  with  their  stalU  winged  ;  tlie 
floweis  large  and  wliite  ;  tlie  fruit  nearly 
round,  witli  a  pale  yellow  skin,  and  a  white  or 
reddish  pulp.  It  is  large,  sometimes  weigliing 
from  ten  to  twenty  pounds.  When  abnor- 
mally large,  it  is  a  Pompoleon,  when  small, 
a  Forbidden  fruit,  while  a  small  sub-variety 
with  clustered  frnit  is  a  Grape-fruit. 

isdiade,    "  schade,  a.    [A.S.  sasd,  sceade  = 
Bliadow  (q.v.).J 
L  Orduuiry  Language : 

1.  A  stiite  of  comparative  obscunty,  caused 
by  the  interception,  cntting  olf,  or  interrup- 
tion of  tlie  rays  of  light ;  comparative  dimness 
or  gloom  caused  by  the  interception  of  light. 

2.  Darkness,  obscurity.  (In  this  sense  often 
msed  in  the  plural.) 

"  The  shades  of  night  were  falling  fast." 

Longfellow:  Sxcetsior. 

3.  A  shaded  or  obscure  place  ;  a  place  shel- 
tered fj-om  the  rays  of  the  sun,  as  a  grove  or 
■wood  ;  hence,  a  secluded  retreiit. 

"  Ho  ended— or  nhe  heiird  no  iqoto  : 
He  led  her  fi'om  the  yew-tree  sluzde," 

iVorUsworth :   White  Doe,  li. 

*4.  Protection,  shelter. 

"  Under  the  aweet  shade  of  yoar  government.** 

Sh'i/zeniJ.  :  I/'inrff  K,  ii.  2. 

•5.  A  shadow.     [Shadow,  s.,  1.  2  (5).J 

"  Every  one  hath  oi-e'a  shade." 

Sltiiku»p. :  Sonnet  53. 

6.  Hence,  something  unieal  or  having  no 
real  existence. 

"  The  earLh'3  a  fhotZe  that  I  pursue  no  more." 

Cowper  ■   The  yaiivity. 

7.  A,  degree  or  gradation  of  light. 

"  White,  red,  yellow,  blue,  with  their  several  de- 
vreea  ur  ahmLet  M.ud  mixtures,  aa  green,  come  iu  only 
by  the  eyea."— iocfcc, 

8.  A  sm;ill  or  scarcely  perceptible  degree  or 
amount :  as.  Prices  are  a  shade  higher. 

9.  A  screen ;  something  which  tlirows  or 
causes  a  shadow,  or  diminishes  the  strength  of 
liglit,  as— 

(1)  A  cnlonred  glass  in  a  sextant  or  other 
optical  instrument  for  sular  observations. 

(2)  A  hollow  conic  frustum  of  paper  or 
metal  surrounding  the  flame  of  a  lamp,  in 
order  to  confine  the  light  within  a  given  cir- 
cular area. 

(3)  A  hollow  globe  of  ground  glass  or  other 
tiuiislncent  materinl,  used  for  ditfusing  the 
liglit  of  a  lamp  or  burner. 

(4)  A  contrivance  for  i>rotecting  the  eyes 
from  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun  or  artificial 
light. 

(5)  A  liollow  cylinder  perforated  with  holes, 
nsed  to  cover  a  night-liglit. 

(fi)  A  hollow  glass  covering  used  to  protect 
ornaments,  &c.,  fiom  dust. 

10.  Tlie  soul,  after  its  separation  from  the 
body  ;  fr^nn  its  being  supposed  to  be  percep- 
tible to  the  sight,  but  nut  to  the  touch  ;  a 
ghost,  a  .•-piri\ 

"  If  shades  by  carnage  be  appeased, 
Patroclus'  spirit  Itiss  was  plt-ased." 

Bijron :  Steije  of  Corinth,  xxv. 

11.  (PL):  The  aboda  of  spirits  ;  Hades;  the 
invisible  world  of  tlie  ancients. 


12.  (PI.):  Wine  vaults.  Brewer  says  that 
the  expression  originated  at  Brighton,  wlien 
the  old  liank  "was  turned  by  Mr.  Sav;ige  into 
a  smoking-room  and  gin-shop.  .  .  .This  term 
was  not  inappropriate,  as  the  room  was  iu 
reality  shaded  by  the  opposite  house." 

II.  Paint. :  The  dark  or  darker  part  of  a 
picture;  deficiency  or  absence  of  illumination. 

"The  means  by  which  the  painter  works,  and  on 
which  the  efteet  of  his  picture  depends,  are  light  and 
shade,  vvann  and  coid  colwure. '— /Jay/toiiis  .■  Art  uf 
Painting,  Note  sa. 

^  Both  shade  and  shadow  express  that  dark- 
ness which  is  occasioned  by  the  sun's  rays 
being  intercepted  by  any  body;  but  shaile 
simply  expresses  the  absence  of  the  light,  and 
sluidow  signifies  also  the  figure  of  the  body 
which  thus  interceiits  the  light.  Trees  natu- 
rally produce  a  shade  by  means  of  their 
brandies  and  leaves  ;  and  wherever  the  image 
of  the  tree  is  reflected  on  the  earth,  tliat  forms 
its  sliadow.    (Crabb.) 

Shade-fish,  &. 

Ichthy.  :  A  translation  of  the  Lat.  vmibra, 
the  old  Roman  name  of  the  Maigre  (q.T.). 

Shade-hook,  s.  A  hook  for  holdiBg  a 
curtain-cord. 

Shade,  v.t    [Shade,  s.] 
I.  Ordinal'?/  Language : 

1.  To  shelter  or  screen  from  light,  by  inter- 
cepting its  rays ;  to  shelter  from  the  light  and 
heat  of  the  sun. 

"  A  pleasant  brook,  shaded  by  the  trees  from  l»oth 
-wind  and  sun." — Cook:  Hecond  Voyage,  bk.  i.,  flh.  v. 

2.  To  throw  or  east  a  shade  over  ;  to  render 
comparatively  gloomy  or  obscure,  by  inter- 
ceptuig  the  light. 

3.  To  cover  with  a  shade  or  screen,  or  other 
contrivance  for  intercepting  or  interrupting 
the  rays  of  light ;  as.  To  sluuU  one's  eytts  witi 
the  ^aud. 

*  4.  To  shelter,  to  hide. 

"  Era  in  our  own  house  I  do  shada  my  hood, 
ThtJ  goud  patricians  must  be  visited  " 

Shakcsp. :  CorioUtma,  IL  1. 

'  5.  To  protect,  to  shelter. 

"  Leave  not  the  faithful  side 
That  gave  thee  being,  still  shadex  thee  and  prote***." 
ilUton:  P.  L.,  ix..  2W. 

II.  Painting,  £c.  .- 

1.  To  paint  in  obscure  colours ;  to  d^rkem. 

2.  To  mark  with  gradations  of  colour. 
"  The  portal  slioue,  inimitiible  on  earth 

By  model,  or  by  shading  pencil  drawn.** 

A/Uton  :  P.  L.,  iU.  S0& 

shad'-ed,  pa.  par.  &  a.     [Shade,  v.] 
Shaded  hroad-har,  ^■ 

Entom. :  A  British  geometer-moth,  Thera 
obeiiscata. 

shaded-png,  s. 

Entom. :  A  British  geometer-meth,  EupUhe- 
cia  subiimbrata. 

*  Shade'-ful»  a.    [^ng.  shade ;  -ful^T).]    Shady. 

"  The  only  child  of  shrideful  Savernake."* 

Drayton :  Poly-ulbion,  a.  8. 

*  Ehade'-less,  a.  [Eng.  5?uwie;  -less.}  Desti- 
tute of  shade  ;  unshaded. 

"  More  than  waterspriiigsto  shadelass  sanda. 
More  t«i  me  were  the  comfort  of  lier  hands.' 

A.  C.  Sunnbame :  TrUiram  of  Lyunttu,  Ix. 

shad'-er,  ».     [Eng.  s/iad(e),  v.  ;  -er.] 
1.  One  wlio  or  that  which  shades. 

*  2.  A  maligner,  a  slanderer. 

"  In  every  age  virtue  h»i3  its  shaders  or  maltgiiCTS.* 
— Sir  D.  Carlton  :  Memoirs,  p.  199. 

Shades,  s.  pi.    [Shade,  e.,  I.  ii,  12.] 

Shad'-i-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  shady;  -ly.1  In  a 
shady  manner. 

shad'-i-ness,  s.  [Eng.  shady;  -iwss.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  shady. 

shad'-ing,  pr.  par.,  u..,  &  s.    [Shade,  p.] 

A,  &  B,  As  pr,  par,  &  particip,  ou^. :  (See 
the  verb). 
C.  As  substantive: 

1.  The  act  or  process  of  causing  a.  shade  or 
shadow  ;  interception  or  interruption  of  light ; 
obscuration. 

2.  That  which  represents  the  effect  of  light 
and  sliade  on  a  drawmg ;  the  filling  up  of  an 
outline. 

sha-doof,  Sha-duf,  s.  [Arab.  shadHf.] 
The  oldest  known  contrivance  for  elevating 
water,   being  found    represented    on    monu- 


ments of  as  early  date  as  1432  b.c.  U  ia 
still  very  common  along  ttie  Nile,  being  used 
for  purposes  of  iiTigatiou.  It  consists  of 
a  long  stout  pole  or 
rod  suspended  on  a 
fi-ame  at  about  one- 
fifth  of  its  length 
from  the  end.  The 
short  end  is 
weighted  to  act  as 
a  counterpoise  of  a 
lever,  and  from  the 
long  end  a  bucket 
of  leather  or  earth- 
enware is  suspend- 
ed by  a  rope.  The 
worker  dips  the 
bucket  in  the  river, 
and  aided  by  the  counterpoising  weight,  raises 
it,  and  empties  the  water  into  a  hole  dng  in 
the  bank,  from  which  a  channel  conducts  it 
to  the  lands  to  be  irrigated. 

shad'-ow,  *  schead-ewe,  *  schad-ue,  s. 

[A.S.  sceadu,  accus.  pi.  sceadwi;  cogn.  with 
Dut.  schaduw;  O.  H.  Ger.  scato  (genit.  scat- 
ewes)  ;  Ger.  schatten ;  Goth,  slcadus ;  Gr. 
o-KOTo?,  o-KOTta  (^skotos,  skotla);  It.  &  Gael. 
sgath,  from  the  same  root  as  Gr.  ckiV  (slcia)  = 
sliade;  Sansc.  shhdtjd=  shade;  Eng.  sky.] 
I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  Literally: 

(1)  Shade  within  defined  limits ;  the  figure 
of  a  body  projected  on  the  ground,  &c.,  by 
the  interception  of  light ;  obscurity  or  depriva- 
tion of  liglit,  apparent  on  a  surface  or  jdane, 
and  representing  the  form  of  the  body  which 
intercepts  the  rays  of  light. 

"  Nearchua  jLssures  ua,  that  during  his  voyage  along 
the  coabt  of  Tiidia  (for  no  part  of  India  extends 
beyond  the  Orit«)  the  2  shadows  fall  not  the  sama 
way,  as  in  oLlier  parts ;  for  when  they  Baild  far  into 
the  ocean,  towards  the  south,  there,  the  shadotos, 
nigh  uoon-day  dcclin'd  soutliward  ;  and  when  the  sun 
was  upon  the  meridian,  they  had  uo  shadows  at  all."-^ 
Sooke  •    Arrian;    Alexander's    Expedition,    bk.     v., 

•fa.   XXT. 

(2)  Darkness,  gloom,  shade,  obscurity. 

"  By  the  revolution  of  the  ekies 
Ifight'a  sable  shaUows  from  the  ocean  rise." 

Derthitm.    (Todd.) 

(3)  Shade  ;  comparative  obscurity  or  gloom. 

*  (4)  An  obscure  or  shady  place  ;  a  secluded 
retreat. 

"  To  the  acTGtshadows  I  retire. 
To  pay  my  peuancti  till  my  years  expire." 

Dryden  :   Virgil ;  ^Eneid  vi.  733. 

(-5)  The  dark  part  of  a  picture  ;  the  repre- 
sentation of  comparative  deficiency  or  depriva- 
tion of  light ;  shade. 

"A  £7F»dow  is  a  diminution  of  the  l^rst  and  second 
light.  The  first  light  is  that  which  proceeds  imme- 
diately from  a  lightened  body,  as  the  beams  of  the 
aun.  The  secoiid  is  an  a^'cidental  light,  spreading 
itself  into  the  air,  or  medium,  pioceeding  from  the 
other.  Shadows  are  tliieefold:  th.:  lirst  18  a  single 
shiidoia,  and  the  least  of  all ;  and  iu  proper  to  the  \Asi.ia 
fiurtace,  uhrre  it  is  nut  wholly  possessed  of  the  light 
The  Biicond  is  the  double  shadou;  and  it  ia  used  when 
the  surface  begins  once  to  forsane  your  eye,  ra  iy 
columns.  The  tniid  shadow  is  made  by  cruHsf  ng  ov&i 
your  double  shndow  attain,  wliith  darkenetli  by  a 
tliird  part  It  iu  used  fur  the  inmoHt  shallow,  tuid 
farthest  from  tlie  liirht,  as  in  gulfs,  wells,  and  caves." 
— Peiicham:  On  Druwmg. 

(6)  A  reflected  image,  as  in  a  mirror  or  water 
hence,  any  image  or  portrait. 

"  To  your  shadow  will  I  make  true  love." 

Shakesp.  :  Two  Gentleman  of  Vcron/t,  iv.  2. 

*  (7)  A  shade  Or  protection  for  tlie  face. 

**  For  your  head  here's  precious  geer, 

Bongrace,  cross-clutns,  squares,  and  shadotea, 
Dressings  which  your  worship  made  us 
Work  upon  above  a  year." 

Jm-dan  :  Death  Dissected  (1649). 

2.  Figuratively : 

(1)  A  spirit,  a  ghost,  a  shade. 
"  Okme  wandering  by  a  shadow  like  an  angel." 

Shakesp. :  Richard  III ,  i.  4. 

*  (2)  An  imperfect  or  faint  representation  ; 
an  adumbration,  a  prefiguration  ;  a  dim  fore- 
■howing  or  bodying  forth.  . 

"The  law  \\Kv'n\%  n.  shadow  of  good  things  to  come, 
and  not  the  very  image  of  the  things."— y/eftrt.-ws  x.  L 

*  (3)  A  type,  a  mystical  representation. 
"  Types  and  shadows  of  that  destined  seed." 

MiUon:  P.  L.,  xil.  233. 

*  (4)  A  slight  or  faint  appearance ;  a  shade. 
"  With  whom  is  no  variablensBB,  neither  shadow  of 

turning."— Jameg  i.  17. 

(5)  Something  unsubstantial  or  unreal, 
though  presenting  the  appearance  of  reality; 
an  image  produced  by  the  imagination. 

"  To  worship  shadows,  and  adore  false  shapes." 

Sktikesp.  ■  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona.  Iv.  2. 

(6)  A  constant  or  inseparable  companion  or 
attendant. 

"  Sin  and  her  shadoto,  death,  and  mieery." 

MiUon:  i>.  Z..  ix.  la. 


&te,  fat,  ffire,  amidst,  what,  iall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her.  there;  pine,  pit.  sire.  sir.  marine;  go,  p5t, 
or,  wore,  wqU;  worlK,  who,  son ;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full ;  iry,  Syrian,    w,  os  =  e ;  ey  =  a ;  qu  =  l£W« 
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*  *  (7)  All  uninvited  guest,  introduced  to  a 
feast  by  one  who  is  invited.  (A  translation 
of  the  I&tiu  umbra.) 

"  I  must  not  have  my  board  pestered  with  shadows, 
Tuiib  uuder  otlier  men's  protection  break  in 
Wltbout  Inviteuieut." 

ilanainger  :  Unnatural  Combat 

(8)  Shelter,  protection. 

"  within  the  shiidow  of  your  power." 

Shakesp.  :  Timon  qf  Athens,  v.  4. 
n.  Optics :  Shadows  are,  theoretically  con- 
sidereil,  of  two  kinds,  geometrical  and  physi- 
cal. If  a  shadow  be  supposed  to  be  produced 
by  the  interception  of  liglit  proireetJing  from  a 
single  mathematical  point,  it  will  be  well  de- 
fined by  straight  lines  proceeding  from  the 
point,  and  grazing  the   intervening  object. 


But  as  every  luminous  body  is  possessed  of 
some  magnitude,  and,  therefore,  emits  light 
from  many  points,  the  shadow  is  not  precisely 
deliued,  but  consists  of  a  portion  in  perfect 
shadow,  or  to  which  no  kiminniis  rays  have 
access,  and  penumbra,  to  which  some  raya 
have  access.  In  the  former  case  the  tlieoreti- 
cal  shadow  is  a.  geometric  one,  in  the  latter 
physical,  i.e.,  such  as  actually  occurs  in  nature. 
IT  May  your  shadow  never  be  or  grow  less :  May 
you  escape  the  clutches  of  tlie  devil  I  hence, 
May  you  be  fortunate.  It  was  fabled  that  when 
students  of  magic  had  attained  a  certain  pro- 
ficiency, they  had  to  run  round  a  subterranean 
hall,  pursued  by  the  devil.  If  he  succeeded 
in  catching  only  tlieir  shadow,  they  became 
flrst-rate  magicians,  but  were  thenceforth 
shadowless.    (Brewer.) 

"  The  recipients  .  .  .  hope  that  Sara's  Mhadow  man 
ftiever grow  les9"~Referee,  Jan.  2,  1887. 

t  sbadow-grass,  s. 

Bot:  Probably  Luznla.  (Britten  &  Holland.) 

*  shadow-house,  n.    A  summer-house. 

shadow  of  death,  s.  The  approach  of 
death  or  calamity.    (Job  iii.  5.)- 

A&d'-dw,  v.t    [Shadow,  s.] 
L  Literally: 

1,  To  overspread  with  obscurity  or  shade  ; 
to  shade ;  to  obscure  by  intercepting  the  light 
or  heat  from. 

*'  At  the  leastwar  y*  sfaadowe  of  Peter  when  he  came 
1^,  ml^ht  Bhadow aome  ot  them."--Acts  V.  15.    (1551.) 

2.  To  darken,  to  obscure,  to  cloud ;  to  cast 
a  gloom  over. 

"  Mlslike  me  not  for  my  complexion. 
The  shadowed  livery  of  the  barQiiig  aun.* 

ShaJtetp. :  Merchant  of  Venice,  IL  1. 

*  3.  To  mark  with  slight  gradations  of  light 
or  colour ;  to  shade. 

*4.  To  paint  in  dark  or  obscure  colours. 

"  If  the  parts  be  too  much  distant,  so  that  there  be 
Toid  spaces  which  are  deeply  sTiadowed,  then  place  in 
those  volda  aome  fold,  to  make  a  Joining  of  the  parts." 
•^Drj/den  :  J)u/resnoif. 

*  5.  To  represent  by  a  shadow. 

"Certea  a  shadowe  hath  likccesae  of  the  thing  of 
which  It  is  thfulowed.  but  shaduwe  ia  nnt  same  thing 
of  which  it  ia  shadowed.' —Chaitcer ;  Persones  Tale. 

IL  Figuratively : 

*  1.  To  screen,  to  hide,  to  conceaL 

"Thereby  shall  we  shadow 
The  number  of  our  boat."     Shakesp. :  Macbeth,  v.  4, 

*  2.  To  shelter,  to  protect. 

"Shadowing  their  right  under  your  wings  of  war." 
SIiaAesp. :  King  John,  ii.  1. 

*  3.  To  fonow  closely ;  to  attend  on  as 
closely  as  a  shadow, 

4.  To  represent  or  indicate  faintly  or  im- 
perfectly ;  to  adumbrate. 

"The  duty  Lord  Sal iebory  thus  sliadowed  forth."— 
Sla/iidard,  Nov.  11, 1885. 

6.  To  represent  typically.  (Frequently  fol- 
lowed by /ortA.) 

"The  element  which  shadoweth  or  siguifietb  grace." 
—Hooker. 

Sh^d'-ow-l-ness,  5.     [Eng.  sha/loioy ;  -«ess.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  shadowy. 

Shdd'-dw-ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  5.    [Shadow,  v.] 
A.  &  B.  ^s  pr.  -par.  £  parficip.  adj.:  (See 
the  verb). 


C.  As  substantive : 

1.  Ord.  La-ng. :  Shade  or  gradation  of  light 
and  colour ;  shading. 

"  The  Hue  of  distance  .  .  .  with  all  its  adumbratiouB 
and  shadowinga,"— Evelyn:  Architecture, 

2.  Paint. :  The  art  of  correctly  representing 
the  shadows  of  objects. 

*  shS.d'- 6w -  Ish,  a.     [Eng.  shadow;   -i8h.\ 

Shadowy. 

"  That  truth  whereof  theirs  woa  but  a  shadovsish 
resembhmce."— ffoo*tfr;  Jfcciea.  Polhio,  bk.  viii. 

shSid'-ow-le^,  a.  [Eng.  shadcyw,  s. ;  -less.} 
Having  no  shadow.    [Shadow,  5.  %\ 

"  Friirles  and  shadowlesa  wltchea."— Jftu  ^gevoorih  .- 
Ennui,  ch.  lit. 

sh&d'-ow-y,  a.    [Eng.  sAodou;,  s. ;  -y.] 
I.  Literally ; 

1.  Full  of  shade ;  shady,  shaded ;  causing 
shade ;  gloomy,  obscure. 

"  On  sunny  slope  and  beechen  swell. 
The  shadowylight  of  eveiiiug  fell. 

Longfellow :  Burial  qf  the  Minnistnk. 

8.  Like  a  shade  or  spirit. 

"  Bid  not  the  shwlowy  phantoms  stay." 

Longfellow :  Capiat  de  Manrique. 
n.  Figuratively: 
1.  Dimly  seen  ;  obscure,  dim. 
*2.  Faintly;   dimly  or  inipeilectly  repre- 
senting or  typical.    (Milton:  P,  L.,  xii.  291.) 

3.  Unsubstantial,  unreal. 

"  Nor  sTutdowy  honour,  nor  aubstautlal  gain.' 

Byron :  Lara,  1.  7. 

•  4,  Indulging  in  fancies  or  dreamy  imagina- 
tions. 

shad'-r^ch,  s.  [From  Shadraoh,  one  of  the 
three  on  wliose  bodies  the  fire  of  the  furnace, 
mentioned  in  Daniel  iii.  26,  27,  had  no  power.] 
A  mass  of  iron,  in  which  the  operation  of 
smelting  has  failed  of  its  intended  effect. 

shad'-j^,  *shad-ie,  «.    (Eng.  shad(e);  -y.J 
I.  Literally: 

1,  Full  of  shade  ;  aboundihg  in  shade ; 
shaded ;  casting  a  shade  or  shadow. 

"  Part  uuder  shady  sycamore." 

Wordxioorth  :  Excursion,  bk.  tL 

2.  Sheltered  or  shaded  from  the  glare  of 
light  or  sultry  heat. 

"  Cast  it  alao  that  yon  may  have  rooms  shady  Ua 
summer." — Bacon:  Essays;  0/ Building. 
IL  Figuratively: 

1.  Such  as  will  not  bear  the  light ;  of 
doubtful  morality  or  character ;  equivocal. 

"  The  public  might  be  mlaled  into  aahscriblug  to 
a  ihady  andetta.k.iiig."—Da.iti/  Telegraph,  Sept  11, 1886. 

2.  Dull,  declining :  as.  He  is  on  the  shady 
side  of  fifty. 

shaf-fer-odn',  a.    [Fr.] 

Arch. :  A  form  of  moulding. 

sh^f'-fle,  v.i.  [Avariant  of  sAu^(q.v.).]  To 
hobble  or  limp. 

Sh^-fler,  s.     [Eng.  shaffl{e);  •«■.)    One  who 

shuffles,  hobbles,  or  limps. 

*sh3^-net,  5.  [Shaftuent.]  A  measure  of 
about  six  inches. 

"  Doe  heave  the  lead  again,  and  sound  abafTe, 
A  shaffnet  less,  seven  all." 

Taylor  {The  Water-poet). 

Sh3.f '-i-ite§,  s.  pi.    [See  def.] 

Muhammadanism :  The  followers  of  Muham- 
mad Ibn  Idris  al  Shafei,  born  in  Syria,  Hegira 
150  (a.d.  767).  He  wrote  three  works  on  the 
fundamental  principles  of  Islam,  and  became 
the  founder  of  the  Shaliites,  one  of  the  four 
sects  considered  orthodox.  It  still  exists  in 
Arabia,  India,  &c.  ,[3onnite3.] 

shaft,  *schaft,  ''shafte,  s.  [A.S.  sceaft, 
for  scaft,  from  scaf=  stem  of  pii.  par.  of  scafan 
^ to  shave ;  Dot,  schacht,  fioni  scJiaven  =  to 
smooth,  to  plane  ;  Icel.  skapt  =  ashaved  stick, 
a  shaft;  Dan.  akaft  =  a,  handle,  a  shaft;  Sw. 
skajl;  Ger.  schaft.  The  meaning  is  thus 
literally  =  a  (shaven)  rod.] 

A,  Ordinary  Language: 

I.  Literally : 

1.  An  arrow ;  properly  one  which  is  sharp 
or  barbed,  thus  dilfering  from  a  bolt,  which 
was  a  blunt-headed  missile,    [%,] 

"  In  bia  race  the  how  he  drew. 
The  sTuJ/t  Just  grazed  Fitz-James'a  crest." 

Scott :  Lady  of  the  Lake,  iv.  26. 

2.  Something  more  or  less  resembling  a 
shaft ;  a  body  of  a  long,  cylindrical  form ;  a 
stem,  stalic,  trunk,  or  the  like ;  as— 


*(1)  A  pole,  a  maypole. 

"The   ti'iumphaot  aettiiig  up  of  the  great  sA^UVc  Ca 
priTifiiml    mayjiole    in  Coruhill),   before  tlie   psAteb 
church  of  St.  Ainlvev.'—Stow  :  London,  p.  74. 
(2)  The  spire  of  a  steeple. 
(a)  The  part  of  a  chimney  which  rises  abore 
the  roof;  a  stack. 

(4)  The  stem  or  stock  of  a  feather  or  quill. 

(5)  The  chimney  of  a  furnace. 

3.  One  of  the  bars,  between  a  pair  of  which 
a  horse  is  harnessed  to  a  vehicle  ;  a  thill ; 
the  pole  or  tongue  of  a  carriage,  chariot,  &e. 

"  The  racer  stumbles  In  the  shaft. 
And  shows  he  was  not  meaiit  for  draft." 

Lloyd:  The  Cobbler  of  CripplegaWs  Letter. 

4.  The  handle  of  certain  weapons  or  tools; 
a  haft :  as,  the  shaft  of  a  hammer,  whip,  &c. 

6.  The  forward,  straight  part  of  a  gun-stock. 

6.  The  interior  space  of  a  start-furnace. 

II.  Fig. :  A  missile  weapon. 

"  8ome  kinds  of  literary  pursuits,  indlsputftbly  in- 
nocent at  least,  .  .  .  have  heen  attacked  with  all  tii« 
shafts  of  ridicule." — Knox:  Essays,  No,  78. 

B.  Technically : 

1.  Architecture: 

(1)  The  body  of  a  column  between  the  hose 
and  capital ;  the  fust  or  trunk.     [Column.] 

(2)  One  of  the  small  columns  wliich,  in 
meJiseval  architecture,  are  clustered  round 
pillars,  or  used  in  the  jamhs  of  doors  or  wiiK 
dows,  in  arcades,  &c. 

2.  Machinery: 

(1)  That  part  of  a  machine  to  which  motloa 
is  communicated  by  torsion,  as  the  shaft  of  a 
fly-wheel,  a  paddle-shaft  or  screw-shaft  of  a 
steam-vessel,  the  crank-axle  of  a  locomotive. 
[Counter -SHAFT.] 

(2)  A  rod  supported  in  hangers  or  bearings 
suspended  from  the  ceiling  or  beneath  the 
floor  of  a  workshop,  communicating  motion  to 
various  machines  from  the  prime  motor. 

3.  Mining:  A  perpendicular  or  slightly- 
inclined  pit,  sunk  by  digging  or  blasting.  In 
treacherous  ground  it  is  lined  by  curbs,  called 
tubbing  or  cribbing.    [Brattice.] 

4.  Weaving :  A  long  lath  at  each  end  of  the 
heddles  of  a  loom. 

*  ^  To  make  a  shaft  or  a  bolt  of  a  thing :  A 
proverbial  expression,  meaning  to  take  the 
risk,  to  chance  a  thing. 

"  I  shall  to  It  again  closely  when  he  Is  gone,  and 
make  a  shaft  or  a,  bolt  q/"  it."—BoweU :  Letters,  p.  lS«i 

Shaft-alley,  s. 

Shipbuild. :  A  passage-way  between  the  after 
bulkhead  of  the  engine-room  and  the  shaft- 
pipe,  around  the  propeller-shaft,  and  aflfording 
a  means  of  access  thereto. 

shaft-bender,  5.    A  person  who  bends 

timber  by  steam  or  pressure. 

shaft-coupling,  s. 

1.  A  device  for  connecting  together  two  or 
more  lengths  of  a  revolving-shaft  by  shaping 
the  ends  into  flat  surfaces  or  bearings,  which 
are  held  together  by  a  coupling-box. 

2.  A  device  for  securing  the  thills  of  a  car- 
riage to  the  axle-tree. 

shaft-drill,  s.  A  rotary  drilling-machine, 
armed  with  diamond-points,  for  boring  ver- 
tical shafts. 

Shaft-furnace,  s. 

Metall. :  A  furnace  in  which  the  ore,  in  a 
state  of  divisiim,  is  dropped  duvvn  a  chimney 
through  the  flume. 

shaft-horse,  s.  The  liorse;  that  goes 
in  the  aliaftb  or  tliills  of  a  vehi(-le. 

Shaft-jack.  s. 

Vehicle:  An  iron  attaching  the  siiafts  to  the 
axle. 

shaft-loop,  s.' 

Harness:  Tlie  ring  of  leatlier  suspended 
from  the  gig-saddle  to  hold  the  tliill  or  shaft. 

Shaft-pipe,  ;>■ 

Shipbuild.:  The  pipe  or  tube  in  the  stern 
of  a  vessel  througli  which  the  proiieller-.-ilmlt 
passes  in-board.  In  wooden  vessels  it  nct-u- 
pies  a  hole  bored  through  the  stern-}>(ist  and 
dead-wood.  In  iron  vessels  it  passes  through 
a  hole  in  the  steru-]io.st  and  throuiih  frames 
with  circular  arcs,  which  form  bearini,'s. 

shaft-tug,  s. 

Harness:  The  looji  depending  from  the  h.ir- 
ness-saddle,  and  holding  up  the  shaft  titat 
passes  through  it. 


tiSil,  bo^';  po&t,  j^^l;  cat,  cell,  chorus,  9hin,  ben^h;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as;  expect,  >. enophon,  e^lst.   ph  =  & 
•CAsaXf  -tiaa  =  sh^a.    -tion,  ~&ion  =  shun;  -t^on*  -§ion  =  zhi^   -cious,  -tious,  -sious  =  shus.   -ble,  -die,  J^c.  =  bel,  d$i* 
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shafted— shake 


Oliaff-ed,  a.     [Enj.  shaft ;  -ed.] 

*  1.  Having  shafts ;  ornamented  with  shafts 
or  small  clustering  pillai-s. 

2.  Having  a  handle ;  applied  in  heraldry  to 
a  spear-liead  to  whiuh  a  handle  is  attached. 

ghaft'-ing,  s.    [Eng.  shaft;  -ing.] 

Mach. :  The  system  of  shafts  in  a  machine- 
shop  for  the  transmission  of  power.  It  serves 
to  convey  the  force  which  is  generated  in  the 
engine  to  the  different  machines,  for  which 
purpose  it  is  provided  with  drums  and  belts,  or 
cog-wheels  firmly  keyed  on.  Horizontal  shafts 
are  known  as  lying ;  vertical,  as  upright. 

Sbaft'-less,  a.    [Eng.  shajl;  -less.]    Havingno 


"  Broken-down,  wheellesa,  ihaftJeu  b\iesita,'—Dailif 
Ttl^raph,  MikTcb  20,  1B86. 

E^haft'  -ment,  *  shaft -man,  *sbaft- 
mound,  *  schaft  -  xnonde,  *  shaft  - 
ment,  *8haft-mon,  s.  [A.S.  scea/tm-und.] 
A  measure  of  about  six  inches  ;  a  span. 

"  Not  exceeding  a  foot  in  lenjrth  nor  a  shaftman  in 
ahaxtaea&."—Bamaby  Qooge:  Sa$bandry,  p.  7B. 

Bhag,  8.  &  a.     [A.S.  sceacga;  cogn.  with  Icel. 
flfeer/ff ;  Sw.  skdgg  =  a  beard ;  Dan.  sJcjmg ;  Icel. 
Shiga  =  to  jut  out ;  skagi  =  a  headland.] 
A,  As  substantive : 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

*  1.  Coarse  hair  or  nap ;  rough  woolly  hair, 
"  True  'Witney  broad  cioth,  with  its  shag  iinahom," 

Gay  :  THrria,  i.  47. 

»  2.  A  kind  of  cloth  having  a  long  eoai-se  nap. 

"  Your  offers  must  be  full  of  bounty,  velvets  to  fur- 
nish a  gown.  Bilks  for  petticoata,  and  foreparts,  ghag 
(or  liuiug.' — Deaum.  &  Flet.  :  Woman  Hater,  iv.  2. 

3.  A  kind  of  tobacco  cut  into  fine  shreds. 

"  Bmoke  large  quantities  of  the  strongest  tobacco 
manufactured,  generally  that  known  as  «Saj?."— iScrifr- 
ner't  Magazine,  Sept.,  1877,  p.  702. 

4.  A  shred. 

"Nuta  which  have  been  packed  away  and  wedged 
beneiith  the  loose  shags  of  bark."— J/arpffr"*  Magazine, 
May,  1882,  p.  1877,  p.  870. 

*  5,  Roughness,  coarseness. 

"  Thev  had  indeed  ability  to  smooth 
The  shag  of  savage  nature." 

Cowper  :  Tosh,  v.  693. 

6.  The  refuse  of  barley.    (Scotch.) 

II.  Ornith. :  Phalacrocorax  graculus,  the 
Scart,  or  Crested  Cormorant.  It  is  smaller 
than  the  Common  Cormorant  (P.  carbo),  from 
which  it  is  distinguislied  also  by  its  rich  dark 
gi-een  plumage,  with  purple  and  bronze  re- 
lections.  Total  length  twenty-seven  inches  ; 
both  sexes  coloured  alike.  They  pair  early 
in  April,  and  as  many  as  five  eggs  have  been 
frequently  found.    (See  extract.) 

"The  shag  is  essentially  a  marine  species,  vetr 
seldom  wiindermg,  even  for  a  short  distajice,  inland, 
or  bpiiig  found  on  fresh-water.  ...  It  is  well  to  re- 
member that  by  fishermen  and  sea-siOe  folk  the  names 
thiig  and  ciiniiorant  are  frequently  interchanged."— 
rarreU  :  BritUh  Bird*  (ed.  4th),  iv.  152. 

*B.  As  adj.:  Shaggy,  shagged. 

** Round-hoof  d.  short-jointod,  fetlncks  ah<ig  and  long." 
Shaketp.  :  Venus  &  A  donia,  2QS. 

shag-hark,  i. 

Bot. :  (1)  Carya  alba ;  a  kind  of  hickory, 
with  sbaggy  bark.  Called  also  Shell-bark. 
(2)  Its  nut. 

*  shag-dog,  s.  A  dog  with  rough,  shaggy 
hair.    (Ford:  Lady's  Trial,  iii.  1.) 

*  shag-eared,  a.     Having  shaggy  ears. 

"  Thou  lieat,  thou  shag-eared  villain." 

bhakesp :  Macbeth,  Iv.  2. 

•shag-haired,  a.     Having  shaggy  hair. 

"  A  shag-haired  crafty  keru.' 

Shakesp. :  2  Benry  FT.,  ill,  1. 

Bh^ig,  v.t.     [Shag,  s.J 

1.  To  make  rough  or  hairy. 

2.  To  make  rough  or  shaggy  ;  to  deform. 

*  shagged,  u..    [Eng.  shag;  -ed.] 

1.  Rough  with  long  hair  or  wool ;  shaggy. 

"  With  rugged  beard,  and  hoarie  shagged  heare,' 
Spenser  :  F.  Q.,  IV.  t.  34. 

2.  Rough,  rugged. 

**  Where  the  rude  torrent's  brawling  course 
Was  shagged  with  thuru  and  tangling  sloe." 

Scott :  Cadyow  Cattt-e. 

BhSg'-ged-nesS,  s.  [Eng.  shagged;  -Tiess.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  shagged  ;  shaggi- 
ness. 

"  The  colour,  shaggedrtegs,  and  other  qualities  of  the 
dog."— More .'  Mystery  o/OodUness  (1560). 

ahig'-fft-ness,  s.  [Eng.  slut^gy ;  -ness.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  shaggy. 

•'The  colpur  and  shaggineit  of  the  hair." — Cook: 
Third  Voyage,  bk.  Hi-,  ch.  v. 


shag'-gy,*shag-gle,a.    [Eng.sJiag;  -y.] 

1.  Rough,  with  long  hair  or  wooL 

2.  Rough,  rugged.  » 

"Render  a  good  account  of  a  big  wild  boar  in  the 
shaggy  thickets  and  rocky  fastnesses  of  Brittany.  — 
DaUy  Telegraplt,1itov.  25,  1885. 

8ha-green',*sha-grin',*.  &a.  [Vt.  chagrin^ 
from  Turic  sdgKri,  saghri  =  the  back  of  a 
horse  ;  shagreen  ;  Pers.  saghri.] 

A.  As  substantive : 

1.  A  species  of  leather,  or  rather  parch- 
ment, prepared  without  tanning  from  the 
skins  of  horaes,  asses,  and  camels.  The 
strips,  having  been  softened  by  steeping  in 
water,  and  cleared  of  the  hair,  are  spread  on 
the  floor  and  covered  with  the  seeds  of  the 
Goose-foot  (Chenopodium  aXbujn).  A  covering 
of  felt  is  laid  on,  and  the  seeds  are  pressed 
into  the  skin  by  trampling  or  mechanical 
means,  thus  producing  the  peculiar  granular 
appearance  of  shagreen.  It  is  dyed  green 
with  sal-ammoniac  and  copper  filings,  red 
with  cochineal,  &;c.  Shagreen  is  also  mads 
of  the  skins  of  otters,  seals,  sharks,  &,c.  It 
was  formerly  much  used  for  cases  for  spec- 
tacles, instruments,  watches,  &c. 

*  2.  The  same  as  Chagrin  (q.v.). 

B.  As  adj. .  Made  of  the  leather  described 
in  I.  1. 

"  Two  table-books  in  shagreen  covers." 

Frior  :  Cupid  &  Ganymede. 

Shagreen-ray,  shagreen-skate,  s. 

IcJithy. :  Raja  fullonica ;  a  species  of  moder- 
ate size,  often  taken  ofTthe  coast  of  the  north 
of  England  and  Scotland.  It  is  about  thirty 
inches  long  and  fourteen  broad,  and  the  body, 
above  and  below,  la  covered  with  minute 
spines. 

shagreon-skate,  a.    [Shaoreen-bay.] 

•  sha-green't  v.t.    (Chagrin,  v.] 

*  Sha  -  greened',  a.  [Eng.  sJutgreen;  ~ed.] 
Made  of  shagreen ;  sha^een. 

shah,  *  shaw,  5.  [Pers.  s7Mi/t  =  king.]  [Check, 

V. ;  Chess.] 

1.  The  title  given  by  European  writers  to 
the  s-overeign  of  Persia.  In  his  own  country 
he  is  known  by  the  compound  title  Padishah. 

2.  A  cliieftain  or  i)rince. 

Shah  Nameh,  s.  [Pers.  =  Book  of  Kings.] 
The  title  of  several  Eastern  works,  the  most 
ancient  and  celebrated  of  which  is  the  poem 
in  the  modern  Persian  language  by  tlie  poet 
Firdousi,  containing  the  history  of  the  ancient 
Persian  kings. 

sha'-hi,  a.  [Pers.]  A  Persian  coppei  coin 
value  |d. 

shah-za'-da,  s.  [Hind.]  A  prince,  the  son 
of  a  king.    {Anglo-IvMan.) 

Shailc,  SQheik,  ».    [Sheik.] 

shall,  v.i.  [Cf.  LowGer.  schelen;  Ger.  schielen 
=  to  squint,  to  be  oblique.]  To  walk  side- 
ways. 

"Child,  you  must  walk  straight,  without  sklewlng 
and  shailing  to  every  step  you  Bet."—L'Jistrange. 

shaird,  s.    [Shard.]    A  shred,  a  shard. 

"  An'  when  the  auld  moon's  (raun  to  lea'e  them 
The  hioidmost  shaird,  they'll  fetch  it  wi'  them." 
Bums:  To  William  Simpson.    (Post.) 

shake,  *  schak-en  (pa.  t.  shook,  *  schook, 
pa.  par.  shal^n,  *  schaken,  *  shook),  v.  t.  &  i. 
[A.S.  sceacan,  scacan  (pa.  t.  scoc,  pa.  par. 
scacen,  sceacen) ;  cogn.  with  Icel,  skaka  (pa.  t. 
skok,  pa.  par.  skakLnn;  Sw.  skaka;  Dan.  skage 
=  to  shift.] 
A.  Transitive:  * 

1.  To  put  into  a  vibrating  motion ;  to  cause 
to  move  with  quick  vibrations ;  to  move 
rapidly  hither  and  thither ;  to  cause  to 
tremhle,  quiver,  or  shiver ;  to  agitate. 

"  When  the  wind  earth's  foundation  sJiakes." 

ShaJceap.:   Venits  i  Adunis,  l,on. 

2.  To  move  or  remove  by  agitating  ;  to  rid 
one's  self  of;  to  throw  off  by  a  jolting,  jerk- 
ing, or  vibratory  motion.  (Generally  followed 
by  an  adverb,  as  away,  of,  out.) 

"  We  shall  shake  off  out  slavish  yoke." 

iShakesp. :  Richard  II.,  IL  1. 

3.  To  brandish. 

"Whilst  I  can  shake  my  sword." 

Shaketp. :  Alts  Well  that  Ends  Well,  11,  8. 

4.  To  give  a  tremulous  and  vibrating  sound 
to ;  to  trill :  as,  To  shake  a  note  in  music. 

5.  To  move  from  firmness ;  to  cause  to  be 


unsteady  ;  to  weaken  the  stability  of;  to  M> 
danger,  to  threaten. 

"  SJiakc  the  peace  and  safety  of  our  throna" 

Shakesp.  :  1  Benry  IV.,  !1L  1 

6.  To  cause  to  waver,  hesitate,  or  doubt ;  to 
impair  or  weaken  tlie  resolution  or  coui-agft  of. 

7.  To  ronae  suddenly,  and  with  some  degree 
of  violence  :  as,  To  shake  one  out  of  sleep. 

8.  To  injure  by  a  sudden  shock ;  as,  H« 
was  very  much  shaken  by  tlie  fall. 

B.  Intrans. :  To  be  agitated  with  a  trem- 
bling or  vibrating  motion ;  to  tremble,  to 
totter,  to  shiver,  to  quake. 

"  Thoae  boughs  which  «fta*fl  against  the  cold." 
Shakesp.  :  Sonnet  78. 
t  1.  To  shaJc£  a  foot :  To  dance,    {Prov.) 
"  Tve  heard  my  father  play  It  at  Arrah,  and  sJioofi  m 
foot  myself  with  the  lads  ou  the  green."— Seriftner* 
Magazine,  March,  1880,  p.  655. 

*  2.  To  shake  a  loose  leg :  To  lead  a  roving 
unsettled  life.     (Slang.) 

3.  To  sluzke  hands : 

(1)  To  greet  by  grasping  and  shaking  th« 
hand. 

(2)  To  make  an  agreement  or  contract ;  to 
ratify,  contirm,  or  settle  a  matter. 

*  (3)  To  part ;  to  take  leave. 

"  I  tell  thee,  slave.  I  have  sJiook  hands  with  hope, 
And  aU  my  thoughts  aro  rage,  despair,  and  horror. 
Howe :  Tamerlane,  iL  L 

4.  To  shake  down :  To  betake  one's  self  to  or 
occupy  a  shake-down  (q.v.). 

5.  To  shake  off  the  dust  from  one's  feei :  To 
disclaim  or  renounce  solemnly  all  connection 
or  intercourse  with  a  person  or  persons. 

6.  To  shake  off : 

(1)  To  get  rid  of  by  shaking. 

(2)  To  rid  one's  self  of;  to  get  rid  of. 
*(3)  To  abandon,  to  discard  ;  to  cast  offi 

"Shaking  off  so  good  a  wife." 
Shakesp. :  All's  Well  that  JSnds  Welt,  It.  & 

*(4)  To  deny,  to  refuse. 

"  These  offers  he  shakes  of." 
Shakesp.  '  Antony  <t  Cleopatra,  llL  7, 

*  7.  To  shake  one's  elbow :  To  gamble  at  dice. 

8.  To  sliake  the  head :  To  express  disappro- 
bation, reluctance,  dissatisfaction,  negation, 
refusal,  denial,  disappointment,  reproach,  or 
the  like. 

9.  To  shake  together :  To  be  on  good  terras  ; 
to  get  along  well  or  smoothly  together;  to 
accommodate  one's  self  to  the  habits,  ways, 
ire,  of  another. 

10.  To  shake  up : 

(1)  The  same  as  To  shake  together  (q.T.X 

*  (2)  To  upbraid. 

"  Did  shake  up  in  some  hard  and  shnrpe  termei  m 
young  gentleman."— P.  HollaJid:  Camdvn,  p.  628. 

shake,  s.    [Shake,  v.] 
I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  The  act  of  shaking ;  a  rapid  motion  ono 
way  and  the  other;  a  shock  or  concussion; 
agitation,  vibration. 

"  I  judge  of  a  frlenJ  by  the  aftato)  of  his  hand."* 
mtson  :  Miscellanies,  B.  SO. 

2.  A  crack  in  timber  caused  by  great  heat, 
rapid  drying,  seasoning,  &;c. 

3.  A  crack  or  fissure  in  the  earth.    (Prov.) 

4.  A  brief  moment ;  an  instant.     (Colloq.) 

"  I'll  be  back  in  a  couple  of  shakes." 
Barham :  Ingoldsby  Legends;  Babes  in  the  Wood. 

6.  (PI.):  A  trembling  fit;  specif.,  ague,  in- 
termittent fever. 
IL  Technically: 

1.  Cooper. :  A  shook  of  staves  and  headings. 
[Shook,  s.] 

2.  Music:  An  ornament  produced  by  IJia 
rapid  alternations  of  two  notes,  either  a  tone 
or  semitone  apart,  as  the  case  may  be.  The 
sign  of  a  shake  is  tr.  (the  first  tf/o  letters  of 

Written.  Fer/ormed  or  thus. 


l^^^^^^^sM 


the  Itelian  trilU))  placed  over  the  chief  note. 

A  succession  of  shakfs  is  called  a  chain.    A 

shake  which  commences  with  a  turn  is  called 

a  prepared  shake. 
1[  No  great  shakes  (lit.,  No  great  unTidfaWt): 

Nothing  extraordinary  or  out  of  the  coniniuu 

of  no  great  account. 

"I  had  my  hands  full  and  my  head  tou,  JiM  then 
[when  he  wrote  Marino  Falierol  so  it  can  be  7io  great 
shakes"— Byron :  To  Murray,  Sept.  28, 1820^ 


l&te.  f&t.  £ixe,  amidst,  what,  fill,  fother ;  we.  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there ;  pme,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;  go,  pot, 
or.  wore,  wglf,  work.  wh6,  :.an;  mute.  c&b.  ciire,  qnite,  enr,  rule,  fall;  try,  Syrian,    sa,  oe  =  e;  ey  =:  a;  qu  =  k\»«  ^ 
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*  shake-bag,  s.    A  lai-ge  game-cock. 

shake-down,  s.  A  temporary  substi- 
tute for  a  bed,  as  one  formed  on  a  chair  or 
the  floor.  (From  straw  being  in  old  times 
used  to  form  a  rough  bed.) 

"  A  ihake-dovmhaiA  beeu  ordered  even  iii  Mr.  Barry'a 
own  study."— Jfri.  MaU  ■  SJutchea  of  Iriih  Character, 
p.  137. 

Shake-fork,  s. 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  A  fork  to 
toss  hay  about. 

2.  Her. :  The  shake-fork 
resembles  the  pall  in  form, 
but  the  ends  do  not  touch 
the  edges  of  the  shield,  and 
have  points  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  pile.  shake-fobk. 

shake-rag,  s.  A  ragged  fellow ;  a  tatter- 
demalion. 

"He  was  ithake^ag  like  UHow.''— Scott :  Quy  ban- 
nering, ch.  xxvi. 

shake-wlUy,  s. 

Cotton-man. :  A  willowing  machine  for 
cleaning  cotton,  preparatory  to  carding. 

Shake'- buck -ler,  s.      [Eng.   slwk^   and 
huckler.]    A  swashbuckler;  a  bully. 

shak'-en,  pa.  par.  &  a.    [Shake,  v.] 

A.  As  pa.  par. :  (See  the  verbX 

B,  ^5  adjective : 

1.  Caused  to  shake ;  agitated. 

2.  Cracked  or  split :  as,  shaken  timber. 

3.  Injured  by  a  sudden  fall  or  shock. 

5hak'-er,  s.  &a.    [Eng.  shak(fiX  v. ;  -er.] 

A.  As  substantive : 

I,  Ordinary  Language : 
1,  One  who  or  that  which  shakes. 
"  Tboa  mightie  shaker  of  the  earth,  thou  lord  of  all 
the  aeas. "  Chapman  :  Botner  ;  Iliad  vlL 

*  2.  An  old  name  for  the  Fantail  pigeon. 
IL  Technically  ; 

1.  Bot. :  Briza  media. 

2.  Church  Hist.  (PL): 

(1)  A  name  given  to  an  American  sect  of 
celibates  of  both  sexes,  founded  by  Ann  Lee, 
an  English  emigrant,  about  1776,  from  their 
using  a  kind  of  dance  in  their  religious  exer- 
cises, but  who  call  themselves  the  United 
Society  of  Believers  in  Christ's  Second  Ap- 
pearing. Their  chief  settlement  is  at  Mount 
Lebanon,  in  the  State  of  New  York.  Their 
foundress  was  called  the  Elect  Lady,  and 
Mother  of  all  the  Elect,  and  claimed  to  be 
the  woman  mentioned  in  Rev.  xii.  The 
Shakers  profess  to  have  passed  through  death 
and  the  resurrection  into  a  state  of  grace 
— the  Resurrection  order,  in  which  the  love 
which  leads  to  maiTiage  is  nut  allowed,  and 
are  known  as  brothers  and  sisters.  They 
abstain  from  wine  and  pork,  live  on  the  land, 
and  sliun  towns.  They  cultivate  the  virtues 
of  sobriety,  prudence,  and  meekness,  take  no 
oaths,  deprecate  law,  avoid  contention,  and 
repudiate  war.  They  affect  to  hold  communion 
with  the  dead,  and  believe  in  angels  and 
spirits,  not  as  a  theological  dogma,  but  as  a 
practical  fact. 

"  In  m;my  of  their  tdeas  the  Shakers  would  appear 
to  ba  followers  of  the  Esaeues  .  .  .  Their  church  is 
tosed  on  these  grand  ideas :  The  kingdom  of  heaven 
has  come,  Christ  has  actually  appeared  on  earth  ;  the 
personal  rule  of  God  has  been  restored  ;  the  old  law  is 
abolished;  the  command  to  multiply  has  ceased; 
Adam's  sin  has  been  atoned  ;  the  intercourse  of  henven 
and  earth  haa  been  restored  ;  the  curse  is  taken  away 
from  labour :  the  earth,  and  all  that  is  on  it,  will  b« 
redeemed ;  angels  and  spirits  have  bocome,  as  of  old, 
the  familiars  and  ministers  of  men." — IV.  H.  Dixoii : 
New  America  (ed.  18C9),  p.  282. 

(2)  An  English  Millenarian  sect  founded 
by  Mrs.  Mary  Anne  Girling,  who  gave  out 
that  she  was  a  new  incarnation  of  the  Deity, 
and  could  never  die.  Her  followers  estab- 
lished a  community  on  the  borders  of  the 
New  Forest;  but  Mrs.  Girling  died  on  Sept. 
18,  1886,  and  shortly  afterwards  her  followers 
dispersed. 

'•  Under  a  railway  arch  at  Walworth  she  commenced 
her  meetings,  and  it  was  there  that,  owing  to  the  danc- 
ing and  jumping  practised  by  some  of  her  followers  at 
their  devotion/they  were  called  8haker8."^Christian 
Age,  Oct.  13,  1886. 

B.  As  adj. :  Of,  pertaining  to,  or  character- 
istic of  the  Shakers.     [A.  IL  2.  (1).] 

"Crentiles  working  on  the  Shaker  landa."— IT,  B. 
Dix<m:  New  America  [od.  1869),  p.  280. 

Shak'-er-ess,  s.  [Eng.  Sliaker ; -ess.]  A  female 
Shaker. 

"The  Shaker  is  »  monk,  the  Shakeret*  a  nun."— 
W.  B.  Dixon  :  New  America  (ed.  1869),  p.  S74. 


Shak'-er-i^m,  5.  [Eng.  Shaker ;  -ism.]  The 
principles  or  teaching  of  the  Shakers. 

"  It  is  a  land,  too,  where  every  possible  experiment 
has  been  tribd,  from  tihukerisin  to  PolyE[a[ny,  and 
where  every  doctrine  finds  apostles,  disciples,  aud 
dupes."— Z)ail2/  Telegraph,  Feb.  25,  18B6. 

Shake-spear'-i-jabn,  Shak-spear'-i-an, 
Shake  -  spear'-e  -  an,  Shak  -  sper'  -*  i  - 
an,  Shak-sper-e-an,  a.  L^ng.  Sliake- 
speare ;  -an.]  Pertaining  or  relating  to,  or  re- 
sembling Shakespeare. 

shak'-X-n@ss,  s.  [Eng.  shaky:  -ness,]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  shaky. 

Shak'-ing,  pr.  par.  or  a.    [Shake,  p.] 

shaking-frame,  s. 

1.  A  frame  turned  by  a  crank  or  otherwise, 
and  having  sieves  arranged  upon  It,  used  in 
graining  powder. 

2.  Metall. :  A  form  of  buddle  or  sieve  used 
in  sorting  ores. 

shaking-machine,  s.   [Tumblino-box.] 

shaking-palsy,  s. 

Pathol. :  Paralysis  agitans ;  characterized 
by  a  tremulous  agitation,  commencing  in  the 
hands  and  arms,  or  in  the  head,  and  gradually 
extending  over  the  whole  body.  It  is  gener- 
ally fatal,  though  a  cure  has  sometimes  been 
eflFected  by  electricity. 

Shaking-qnakers,  d.  pL  The  same  as 
Shaker,  II.  2.  (1)  (q.v.). 

shaking-table,  s. 

Metall. :  A  form  of  separator  in  which  the 
slimes  or  comminuted  ores  are  agitated  in  the 
presence  of  water. 

Sha'-ko,  s.  [Fr.  shakOy  schako,  from  Hung. 
csako  (pron.  shako)  =  a  cap,  a  shako.]  A  mili- 
tary head-dress,  formerly  worn  by  the  infantry 
of  the  line;  it  somewhat  resembledatruncated 
cone,  having  a  peak  in  front  and  sometimes 
another  behind.  It  was  generally  ornamented 
with  a  ball  or  other  body  in  front  of  the 
crown. 

Shak'-y,  a.     [Eng.  shaUe);  -y.J 
I,  Literally: 

1.  Disposed  to  shake  or  tremble ;  liable  to 
shake. 

2.  Loosely  put  together ;  ready  to  come  to 
pieces. 

3.  Full  of  shakes  or  cracks ;  cracked  or 
split,  as  timber. 

II.  Fig. :  Of  questionable  integrity,  sol- 
vency, or  ability. 

*  shal'-der,  v.i.  {Etjan.  doubtful ;  cf.  shail.] 
To  give  way,  to  come  down. 

"  Two  hils  betwixt  which  it  ran,  did  shaZder  and  so 
choke  vp  his  course."— ifoZi/wfted;  Det.  Britaine,  ch.  iv. 

shale,  *  shal,  a-.    [Ger.  schale  —  a.  shell,  peel, 
rind,  or  scale.    ShoAe  and  scale  are  doublets.] 
*  1.  Ord.  Lang. :  A  shell,  a  husk. 
"  Xieaving  them  hut  the  shaJes  and  husks  of  men." 
Shakesp.  :  Henri/  V.,  iv,  2, 

2.  Petrol. :  A  more  or  less  laminated  rock  of 
varying  hardness  and  mineral  composition, 
consisting  of  exceedingly  line  comminuted 
materials  ;  sometimes  resembling  slates,  but  of 
more  recent  geological  age. 

3.  Geol. :  Shale,  having  been  originally  mud, 
may  occur  wherever  in  any  bygone  age  silt  has 
been  deposited,  and  metamorphic  action  has 
not  subsequently  taken  place.  One  of  the  best- 
known  shales  is  the  Carbonaceous  Shale,  black- 
ened and  otherwise  modified,  by  carbonaceous 
matter.  It  has  often  finely-preserved  impres- 
sions of  fossil  ferns,  &c.  [Bttum incus-Shale, 
Carboniferous-fobmation.]  The  Bituminous 
Shales  yield  oil  by  distillation,    [Torbanite.] 

*  shale,  v.t.    I8h>le,  s.]    To  peel,  to  shell. 

Sh^lk'-ite,  s.  [After  Shalka,  India,  where  it 
fell  (Nov.  30,  1850) ;  suff.  -ite  (Min.).] 

Min. :  An  extra-terrestrial  rock,  of  which 
the  meteorite  of  Shalka  is  the  type.  It  con- 
sists principally  of  olivine  and  bronzite,  with 
a  little  chromite. 

sh&ll,  *  schal,  *Shal(pa.  t.  *E?bolde,  *sGholde, 
*  shulde,  should),  aux.  v.  [A.S.  sceal,  an  old 
pa.  t, ,  used  as  a  present,  and  thus  conjugated  : 
ic  sceal,  thu  scealt,  M  sceaZ ;  pi.  scvlon,  sculun, 
sceolun.  Hence  was  formed  a  pa.  t.  scolde, 
sceolde,  pi.  sceoldon.  The  infiuitive  form  is 
sculan  =  to  owe,  to  be  under  an  obligation  to 


do  a  thing,  the  verb  following  being  put  im 
the  infinitive  mood,  as  ic  sceal  gdn  ~  I  must 
go  ;  hence,  the  modern  use  of  the  word  as  an 
auxiliary  verb.  Cogn.  with  Dut,  ik  zal-=.l 
shall,  ik  zoude=  I  should,  infin.  sullen; 
Icel.  ekal,  pi.  skulum,  pa.  t.  skyldi,  slcyldu^ 
infin.  skulu ;  Sw.  skall,  pa.  t.  skulle,  infin. 
skola;  Dan.  sfcai,  pa.  t.  skulde,  infin.  skulle; 
Ger.  soil,  pa.  t.  sollte,  infin.  sollen ;  Goth, 
skal,  pL  skulum,  pa.  t.  skulda,  infin.  skulan. 
All  from  the  same  base  as  A.S.  sci/id  =  guilt, 
i.e.,  desert  of  punishment ;  Ger.  scJmld  = 
guilt,  fault,  debt.    (Sfcea(.)] 

*  L  OriginaUy  as  an  independent  transitive 
verb :  To  owe ;  to  be  under  an  obligation  of  or 
for.    (Chaucer:  Troilus  &  Cressida,  1,60-^ ) 

n.  As  an  auxiliary  verb : 

*  1.  To  be  under  the  obligation ;  to  be 
bound. 

"  Al  drery  was  his  chere  and  bis  loklng 
When  that  he  sholde  out  of  the  chauibre  go.* 
Chaucer.    (Todd.) 

(1)  Forming  the  first  persons  singular  and 
plural  of  the  future  tense,  shall  is  used  to 
denote  simple  futurity,  and  simply  foretelling 
or  declaring  something  which  is  to  take  place, 
and  thus  equivalent  to  am  to,  are  to :  as, 
I  shall  go  to  town  to-morrow,  i.e.,  I  am  to, 
or  I  intend  to  go  to  town.  Shall  in  this  case 
expresses  mere  futurity,  without  any  idea  of 
determination  or  decision,  to  denote  which  in 
the  first  persons  singular  and  plural  will  ia 
used  [Will  (1),  v.] ;  that  is,  the  simple  future 
in  full  is,  I  shall,  thou  wilt,  he  will ;  we  shall, 
you  will,  they  will.  In  indirect  narration,  how- 
ever, shall  is  used  in  the  second  and  third 
persons  to  denote  simple  futurity :  as.  He 
thinks  he  skall  go. 

(2)  In  the  second  and  third  persons  shall  is 
used  : 

(a)  To  denote  control  or  authority  on  the 
part  of  the  speaker,  as  when  a  promise,  com- 
mand, or  determination  is  applied :  as.  You 
shall  go,  i.e.,  You  must  go.  Thou  shaU  not 
kill,  &c. 

(&)  To  denote  necessity  or  inevitability  in 
the  mind  of  the  speaker ;  futurity  thought 
inevitable  and  answered  for  by  the  speaker. 
"  Beasts  shall  tremble  at  thy  din." 

Shakesp.  :  Tempest,  i.  3. 

(3)  When  used  interrogatively,  in  the  first 
and  third  persons,  shall  asks  for  direction  or 
refers  the  question  to  the  decision  of  the 
person  asked:  as.  Shall  I  go?  Shall  they  got 
But  in  the  second  person  shall,  used  interroga- 
tively, merely  asks  for  information  as  to  tiie 
future  :  as,  Slmll  you  come? 

(4)  After  conditionals,  as  if  or  whether,  and 
in  dependent  clauses  generally,  sTtall,  in  all 
the  persons,  denotes  simple  futurity. 

"  If  we  sha^l  shake  off  our  slavish  yoke." 

Sfiakesp.  :  Jiichard  II.,  IL  2, 

*  2.  Shall  and  sTiould  are  used  elliptically 
with  adverbs,  for  shaU  (or  should)  go,  as  : 

"  I  shall  no  more  to  sea."      Shakesp. :  Tempest,  11.  2. 

3.  Should,  thougli  in  form  the  past  nfskaU, 
is  not  used  to  express  simple  past  futurity, 
except  in  indirect  speech  :  as,  I  said  I  should 
go.    It  is  used  : 

(1)  To  express  present  duty  or  obligation : 
as,  We  (they,  &c.)  slwuld  practise  virtue  ;  or 

(2)  Past  duty  or  obligation  :  as,  I  (thou,  he, 
&c.)  should  have  gone,  i.e.,  I  (thou,  he,  &c.) 
ought  to  have  gone.  It  was  the  duty  of  me 
(you,  him,  &c.)  to  have  gone. 

(3)  To  express  a  simple  hypothetical  case 
or  a  contingent  future  event,  standing  in  the 
same  relation  to  would  that  shall  does  to  will : 
as,  I  shall  be  pleased  if  you  will  come,  and 
I  should  be  pleased  if  you  would  come.  So 
also  in  conditional  and  dependent  clauses 
should  is,  like  shall,  used  to  denote  simple 
futurity  :  as,  If  it  sJwuld  rain  to-morrow,  he 
will  not  come. 

"  He  had  expected  that  he  should  be  able  to  ynah 
forward  without  a  moment's  pause,  that  he  should 
find  the  French  army  in  a  state  of  wild  disorder,  and 
that  his  victory  would  be  easy  ajid  complete."— jVao- 
aulay:  Bist.  Eng.,  ch.  xix 

(4)  It  is  used  to  soften  or  modify  a  state- 
ment :  as,  I  should  not  like  to  say  so. 

(5)  It  should  seem  was  formerly  used  for 
"  it  seems,"  where  we  now  say,  It  would  seem, 

4.  SluiU  was  sometimes  colloquially  or 
provincially  abbreviated  into  's :  as, 

"  Thou'j  hear  our  counsel." 

Shakesp.  :  Jiomeo  A  Juliet,  t  8. 

shd.l'-li,  s.    [Shawl.] 

Fabric :  A  twilled  cloth  made  from  the  hair 
of  the  Angora  goat. 


hSU,  bo^;  poiit,  jorfrl;  cat,  9ell,  chorus,  9hlTi,  bonQh;  go.  gem;  thia,  this;  sin,  a§i;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist,    -mg, 
-fitan,  -tian  =  shan.    -tion,  -sion  =  shun ;  -tion,  -jion  =  zhuu.    -cxous.  -tious.  -sious  =  shus.   -hie.  -die,  &c.  -  bel,  dpi* 
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tfl^'-ldn,  a.     fEtym.  doubtful.] 

Bot. ;  Gaultheria  Skallon,  a  small,  shrubby, 
evergreen   heathwort,    with    white    flowers, 

f rowing  ia  pine  forests  in  Nortli  America. 
he  hemes  are  used  for  tarts,  and  the  lndia.us 
make  them  into  bread.    Called  also  Salal. 

*8hal-lodll',  s.     [Ft.  cJialon  —  a  woollen  stuff, 
said  to  have  been  made  at  Chalons,  in  France.] 
Fabric:  A  kind  of  worsted  stuff. 

"  In  blue  thaUoon  shall  Hfuinibal  be  clad, 
Aud  Scipio  trail  au  Irleb  purple  plaid."     Svji/C. 

tflSl'-lop,  5.     [Fr.  chalou2)e,  from  Sp.  c^lupa 
=  a  sloop  (q.v.).] 
Nautical : 

L  A  light  fishing-vessel  with  two  masts  and 
oarrying  lug  or  fore-and-aft  sails. 


2.  Aflloop  (q.v.). 

S*  A  boat  for  one  or  two  rowers. 

"  The  maid  alarmed,  with  basty  oar, 
Puubed  ber  light  shallop  from  tbe  abore.' 

Scott :  Lady  qf  tJte  J^ake,  L  sa 

Sbal-I6t'»  s.    [Eschalot.] 

But. :  The  common  name  of  Allium  asca- 
lonicum. 

(th3,l'-16w,  *  schal-owe,  a.  &  s.  [The  same 
word  as  shoal  (q.v.) ;  cf.  Icel.  skjdlgr=.  oblique, 
wry ;  Sw.  dial,  skjalg ;  Ger.  schel.] 

A,  As  adjective : 

1.  Not  deep ;  not  having  much  depth  ; 
having  the  bottom  at  a  little  distance  from 
the  surface  or  edge  :  as,  sltallaw  water,  a 
Aallow  dish,  &c. 

*  2.  Not  penetrating  deeply. 

"A  theUlov}  Bcmtcb."       Shakesp. :  1  Henry  IT.,  v.  4. 

3.  Not  intellectually  deep,  not  profound  ; 
not  penetrating  deeply  into  abstmse  matters  ; 
•nperficial,  empty,  silly. 

*'  Some  Bhallow  story  of  deep  love." 
Shakesp. :  Two  Gentlemen  qf  Verona,  L  L 

*  4.  Not  deep  or  full  of  sound ;  thin  aud 
Weak  in  sound. 

"  If  a  Tirginal  were  made  with  a  doable  concaTe,  tbe 
one  all  the  lengtb  of  tbe  virgiual,  and  tbe  other  at  the 
end  of  tbe  strinfe,  as  the  harp  hath,  it  miut  make  tbe 
•ouiid  perfecter,  aud  not  so  ihallou  aad  jmriTiy." — 
Bacon. 

B.  As  substantive : 

1.  Ord.  LaTiq. :  A  place  where  the  water  is 
not  deep  ;  a  shoal,  a  slielf,  a  flat,  a  sandbank. 

"  In  arms  of  tbe  sea,  and  among  IslandB,  there  ia  no 

fieat  depth,  and  some  places  are  plain  tJuiUotot." — 
'<umet :  Theory  of  the  Earth, 

2.  Astron.  :  (See  extract). 

"  ^Jitlows  are  extensive  and  level  depressIonB  of  the 
luminous  solar  clouda,  generally  surrounding  the 
openings  to  a  considerable  distance." — Sir  IV,  Berteh^, 
In  PkUoaoph.  Tramacthns,  xci^  267. 

TT  Shallow-water  deposits: 

Geol. :  Deposits  which  afford  evidence  that 
they  were  originally  laid  down  in  shallow 
water.  Examples :  Conglomerates,  grits, 
sandstones,  especially  when  they  have  rii>ple 
marks  and  false  bedding.  Among  the  mollusc- 
ous genera  characteristic  of  shallow  water  are 
Purpura,  Patella,  Cardium,  Haliotis,  Troehus, 
Pecten,  Mytilus,  Pholas,  Con  us,  Mitra, 
Cypraea,  Pinna,  Area,  &c    (Seehy.) 

shallow-brained,  a.  Having  no  depth 
of  intellect ;  emptj  -headed. 

"  A  company  of  lewd,  shailowbraiTied  bnffs  making 
atheism,  and  contempt  of  religion,  Uie  sole  badeeof 
wlf— i'ou(A. 

*  Shallow -hearted,  a.  Superficial, 
trifling. 

"  Ye  Bangnine.  Ihaltow-Tiearted  boys." 

Shakeip.  :  Titus  Andron'.cits,  iv.  a. 

shallow-pated,  a.  The  same  as  Shal- 
low-brained (q.v.). 

shallow-rooted*  «..  Not  having  deeply- 
penetrating  roots. 

"  Now,  "tis  the  spring,  and  weeds  are  shallots-rooted.'' 
Shakesp, :  2  Henr;/  VI.,  iiL  L 


*  Shallow  -  searching,  a.  Not  pene- 
trating deeply  into  abstruse  matters. 

Shal'-lOW,  s.  [Etyni.  doubtful.]  A  local 
name  for  the  Rudd  (q.v.). 

*shal'-ldw,  v.u  [Shallow,  a.]  To  make 
shallow. 

"  111  long  process  of  time,  the  silt  and  sands  eliall  so 
choak  and  shilluw  tbe  sea  iu  aud  about  it." — Browne: 
MiiccUaiiy  Trad  xii. 

•  Shal'-low-ling,  s.  [Eng.  shallmv  ;  dimin. 
suff.  -ling.]    A  shallow-pated  or  silly  person. 

"  They  have  drawn  in  silly  ahallowlings.'' — British 
Bellman,  1648. 

Shal'-16w-ly,  adv.    (Eng.  sJmllow;  -ly.] 

1.  In  a  shallow  manner  ;  with  little  depth. 

"The  load  lieth  ox)eu  ou  tbe  graas,  or  but  «/ia2Zow2i/ 
covered."— Ca rem ;  Survey  af  Cornwall. 

2.  Without  depth  of  thought  or  judgment; 
superficially,  simply,  foolishly. 

"  Most  ghallowly  did  you  these  arms  commence." 
Sliakesp, :  2  Henry  IV.,  iv.  2. 

Bh^'-16w-ness,  s.    [Eng.  sliallow;  -ness.] 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  sliallow ; 
want  of  depth  ;  small  depth. 

"  Accumulating  from  the  shiilloumett  of  the  water." 
—Cook:  Third  Voyage,  bk.  v.,  cb.  vii. 

2.  Want  of  depth  of  intellect ;  superflcial- 
ness  of  intellect;  want  nf  power  to  enter 
deeply  into  subjects  ;  emptiness,  silliness. 

"Perverse  craft  |isj  the  meerest  shaUowneu."— 
Barrow:  Sej-moTis,  vol.  ii.,  ser.  18. 

*  shalm,  ""shalmie,  o\    [Shawm.] 

*sha-l6te',  s.    [Shallot.] 

Shalt,  aux.  V.  [Shall.]  The  second  person 
singular  of  the  auxiliary  shaZL 

Shal'-y,  a.  [Eng.  s1ial(e) ;  -y.]  Partaking  of 
the  nature  of  shale ;  resembling  or  containing 
shale. 

' '  He  lies  down  upon  the  sJutly  BoiV'—Iiingsley  :  Two 
Fears  Ago,  cb.  xxiii. 

sham,  s.  &  a,  [Frob.  the  same  word  as  sTutme 
(q.v.).] 

A.  As  substantive : 

1.  One  who  or  that  which  deceives  ex- 
pectation ;  a  ti'ick,  fiaud,  or  device  which 
deludes  and  disappoints ;  a  false  pretence, 
an  imposture,  a  counterfeit. 

"  A  meer  sham  and  disguise  to  avoid  a  more  odlouB 
iaivo.t&t\ou,"—StiUingJlect:  Sermon*,  vol.  iv.,  eer.  9. 

*2.  A  false  shirt-front ;  a  dickey. 
"  Wearing  shams  to  make  linen  last  clean  a  fort- 
night."— Steel* :  ConsaLous  Lovers,  1. 

B.  As  adj. :  Feigned,  false,  counterfeit ;  not 
real  or  genuine. 

"  Why  should  I  warn  thee  ne'er  to  Join  tbe  fray, 
Where  the  tJtam  quarrel  interrupts  the  way  ? 

Gay :  Trivia,  iU.  252. 

*  Sbam-Abram«    Sham -Abraham, 

s.  &  a. 

A.  As  subst :  One  who  feigns  or  shams 
illness  to  escape  duty.     [Abraham-wan.] 

B.  As  adj. :  Sham,  false,  counterfeit. 

sham-fight,  s.  A  pretended  fight  or  en- 
gagement for  exercise  and  training  of  soldiers 
or  sailors. 

Sham-plea,  s. 

Law :  A  plea  entered  for  the  mere  purpose 
of  delay. 

ShSm,  v.t.  &,  i.    [Sham,  s.} 

A,  Travsitive: 

*  1.  To  cheat,  to  trick,  to  deceive ;  to  de- 
lude with  false  pretences. 

"  Men  tender  in  point  of  bononr,  and  yet  with  little 
regard  to  ti-utb,  are  sooner  wrought  upon  by  shame 
than  by  conscience,  wheu  they  find  themselves  fooled 
and  shammvd  into  a  conviction."— i'A'KtraM^c. 

*  2.  To  obtrude  by  fraud  or  imposition  ;  to 
palm  off. 

"  We  must  have  a  care  that  we  do  not  ,  .  .  sham  fal- 
lacies upon  tbe  world  for  current  reason."— i'EifraTioe  ■ 
Fables. 

3.  To  feign ;  to  make  a  pretence  of,  in  order 
to  deceive ;  to  imitate,  to  ape :  as,  To  sham 
illness. 

B.  Intrans. :  To  make  false  pretences ;  to 
pretend,  especially  to  feign  illness  :  as,  He  is 
only  shamming, 

IT  To  sham  Ahram:  A  nautical  slang  ex- 
pression for  pretending  illness  in  order  to 
escape  duty.     [Abraham-man.] 

Sham'-an,  s.  &,  a.     [Pers.  &  Hind,  shaman  = 
an  idolater.] 
A.  As   subst.  :   A  professor   or    priest   of 


Slianiaiiisiii ;  a.  wizard;   a  conjurer  amongafe 
Sliaiiiiinists. 

"The  Shaman  himself  is  a  wizard-prleat,  cIoMlf 
akin  to  tbe  uiediciue-meu  of  savaue  tribes  In  other 
parts  of  tbe  world."— A'ncj/c.  Brit,  (ed.  atb),  xxL  77L 
B.  As    adj. :     Pertaining    or    relating    bo 
Shanittnism  or  the  Shamanists. 

Sham'-an-ism.  s.  [Eng.  Shavian ;  -ism.] 
Compar.  Relig. :  A  form  nf  religion  practised 
in  Siberia,  though  Lubbock  {Orig.  of  Civil,, 
ed.  1882,  p.  339)  remarks  that  "  tlte  phase  of 
thought  is  widely  distributed,  and  seems  lo  be 
a  necessary  stage  in  the  progress  of  religious 
development.  There  is  no  system  of  belief, 
and  the  only  religious  ceremonies  consist  in 
the  Shamans  working  themselves  into  a  fury, 
and  supposing  or  pretending  that  they  aj'e  in- 
spired by  the  Spirit  in  whose  name  thej 
speak,  and  through  whose  inspiration  they 
are  enabled  to  answer  questions  and  foretell 
the  future. 

"Ia  Toteinism  the  deities  Inhabit  our  earth:  In 
Shamanism  they  live  generally  in  a  world  of  tlieii 
own,  iind  trouble  themselves  little  about  what  ia  paas- 
ing  hetn."— Lubbock :  Orig.  Civil,  (ed.  1882),  p.  840, 

Sh^m'-an-ist,  s.  [Eng.  SJiaman;  -ist.]  A. 
believer  iu  or  supporter  of  Shamanism  (q.v.). 

Sham-an-ist'-iG,  a.  [Eng.  Slwman  ;  -isti4i.\ 
Of,  belonging  to,  or  characteristic  of  Shaman- 
ism (q.v.). 

"Col.  Dalton  states  that  'the  paganlsnr  of  the  Ha 
and  Mooudah  iu  all  essential  features  is  Shatnaniatic." 
—Lubbock :  Orig.  CivU.  (ed.  1882),  p.  34a 

sham' -hie,  v.i.     [A  weakened  form  of  sca-mhlt 
(q.v.);  O.   Dut.  schampelen  =^  to  tumble,  to 
trip,  to  swerve.]     To  walk  awkwardly  and 
unsteadily,  as  though  the  knees  were  weak. 
"  So  when  nurse  Nokes,  to  act  young  Amnion  tries. 
With,  shambling  \e^a,  long  chin,  and  foolish  eyea." 
Stnith :  Memory  of  Air.  John  Phillips. 

Sham'-ble^,  *  sham'-heli^,  s.  pi.  [Mid.  Eng. 
schatnet;  A.S.  scaiTiei  =  a  stool,  a  bench,  from 
Lat.  scamellum  =  a  little  bench  or  stool ;  of. 
Dan.  skainmet ;  Icel.  skemmill=-a.  footstool,  a 
bench,  a  trestle.] 

1.  Ordinary  Language : 

*  1.  A  bench  or  stall  in  a  market  on  which 
goods  were  exposed  for  sale. 

2.  The  tables  or  stalls  on  which  butchers 
expose  meat  for  sale  ;  a  slaughter-house,  a 
meat-market.    (Often  used  as  a  singular.) 

"Till  it  pleased  the  sheepbeard  to  appoint  foorth, 
which  should  be  thrust  into  pasture,  aud  which  taken 
to  go  to  tbe  s}iambela."—Holinshed:  Hist.  Ena.  (an. 
1381). 

3.  A  place  of  indiscriminate  or  wholesale 
slaughter  or  butchery. 

II.  Mining :  Shelves,  stages,  or  benches  on 
to  which  the  ore  is  thrown  successively  in 
raising. 

Sham'-hling,  a.  [Shamble,  v.]  Moving 
witli  an  awkward  or  unsteady  gait,  as  thoi^ 
with  weak  knees. 

shame,  *  scham,  ^  schame,  5.  [A.S.sceamu, 
scamu,  cogn.  with  Icel.  skomm;  Dan.  skam; 
Sw.  sluvm  ;  Ger.  sdiam ;  Goth,  skanda. ;  O.  H. 
Ger.  scama.'] 

1.  A  painful  sensation,  excited  by  a  con- 
sciousness of  guilt,  or  of  having  done  some* 
thing  which  injures  reputation,  or  by  the 
exposure  of  that  which  nature  and  modesty 
prompt  us  to  conceal. 

"  Let  bis  shame  quickly  drive  him  to  Rome." 

Shakesp. :  Antony  &  Oleopatra,  i.  4, 

2.  A  fear  of  incurring  disgrace  or  of  offend 
ing  decency  or  decorum  ;  modesty,  decency 
decorum  :  as.  He  has  no  s/tanie  in  him. 

*  3,  Shameful  or  ignominious  treatment. 

"  He  .  .  .  dude  hym  gret  schame.' 

Robert  of  Gloucvater,  p.  75. 

4.  That  which  causes  shame ;  anything 
which  brings  reproach  upon  or  degrades  a. 
person  in  the  eyes  of  others  ;  a  disgrace. 

"  O  shame  to  manhood  !  shall  one  daring  boy 
Tbe  scheme  of  all  our  happiness  destroy  V 

Pope  :  Homer  ;  Odyaaey.    ( Todd.  I 

5.  Reproach,  ignominy,  disgrace,  ojipro- 
brium,  derision.    {Ezekiel  xxxvi.  6.) 

*  6.  The  parts  which  modesty  requires  to  bo 
covered.    (Isaiah  xlvii.  3.) 

1[  (1)  For  shame!  An  interjectional  phrase 
equivalent  to,  Shame  on  you. 

(2)  To  put  to  sliame :  To  inflict  shame  or 
disgrace  on  ;  to  cause  to  feel  shame. 

*  shame-proof,  a.  Insensible  to  shame; 
callous. 

"  We  are  ahamie-propf,  my  lord." 

Shakesp. :  Love's  Labour's  Lost,  r.  S. 


Ste,  fat.  are,  amidst,  what,  ^Jl,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  thgre;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir.  marine;  go,  pot^ 
•r.  W013.  W9U.  work.  who.  son;  mute,  cub,  ciire,  ^nite.  cur.  rule.  fiiU;  try.  Syrian.    ».  ce  =:  e;  ey^  a;  qu  =^  kw. 


shame— shank 
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tftSme,  *  sohame»  v.t  &  i.    [A.S.  saamian.] 
A.  TrajisUive: 

1.  To  make  ashametl ;  to  cause  to  feel 
Bliaine;  to  cause  to  blush  or  feel  degraded, 
dislionoured,  or  disgraced. 

"Tfi  tell  thee  -wheuce  thuu  CHinest,  of  whom  derived. 
Were  shame  enough  to  iJuime  thee,   wert  thou  not 
BhaiDflles3."  Shakesp:  3  Senry  VI.,  i.  4. 

2.  To  disgi-ace ;  to  bring  ignominy,  reproach, 
0/  disgrace  on. 

"To  siiame  Ms  hope  with  deeds  degenerate." 

Shakesp. :  Jiape  of  Liicrecg,  1,0C3. 

•  3.  To  mock  at ;  to  deride. 


*  4.  To  be  ashamed  of. 

"For  whoso  tchameth  me  and  my  wordis;  mannes 
Houe  schal  gchame  him  wbaiiue  he  cuiuetli  iu  his 
majistc  and  of  the  faUris  aud  of  the  holy  aungela."— 
tYi/cUffa  :  Luke  ix. 

*  B.  Intrans. :  To  be  ashamed ;  to  feel 
shame ;  to  blush. 

"Be  DOt  you  :iahamed  to  shew,  he'll  not  shame  to 
tell  you  what  it  means."— SAoAet/i.  .■  Eamlet,  iil.  2. 

8liaine'-^9ed,  a.  [A  corrupt,  of  shamefast 
(q.v.).j  fiashful,  easily  confused  or  put  out 
of  countenance. 

"  And  scarce  the  Mham^tued  kini;  could  hrook 
The  gaze."  Scott :  B>-idat  <t/  Triermairi,  L  19, 

*fiLhaine'-fa9ed-lj^,  adv.  [Eng.  shamefaced; 
-ly.]  In  a  shameraced  manner ;  with  excessive 
modesty  or  baslifuloess. 

Shame'- fafed -ness,    shame- f&9-ed- 

ness,  s.  [Eng.  sJunruifaced ;  -ness.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  shamefaced ;  ex- 
cessive modesty  or  bashfulness. 

"  The  emhairasa'd  look  of  aby  distress. 
And  maidenly  shain^acedness." 

IVordsuorth :  To  a  Highland  Girl. 

*  shame'-fast,  *  schame-fast,  *  sham- 
fast,  a.  [A,S.  scamfosst,  from  scamu  =  shame, 
and  foest  =  fast,  tirm.]  Shamefaced,  bashful, 
modest ;  easily  put  out  of  countenance. 

"  He  was  shamfast,  bycause  of  them  that  were  there 
present"— Aerfiers.-  Froistart;  Cron.,  voL  L,  ch. 
occlxxiv. 

*  shame -fast-ness,  s.  [A.S.  scamfae^nes.'i 
Shamefacedness,  excessive  bashfutness. 

"  She  looked  on  him  and  loved  hiui ;  but  being  young 
I  Jade  diam^fUtnesB  a  seal  upon  her  toujfue." 

A.  0.  Swinburne :  TrUtram  of  Lyonease,  iiL 

Shame'- ful,  *  shame' -fall.  *  scheome- 

ful,  a.     [Eug.  skarm;  -fiilL] 

1.  Bringing  shame  or  disgrace  ;  disgraceful. 
Ignominious. 

"  But  from  the  moment  of  that  aham^fui  flight."— 
MaeavZay:  Hitt.  Eng.,  cb.  xi. 

2.  Kalsing  a  feeling  of  shame  in  others ; 
Indecent. 

*  3.  Feeling  shame,  full  of  shame,  ashamed. 

"  Where  he  vould  have  hid 
His  iharnqfull  head."        Spenser :  F.  Q.,  IIL  T.  13. 

Bham.e'-fal-l^,  adv.     [Eng.  shameful;  -ly.] 
In    a   shameful    manner    or    degree ;    with 
indignity  or  indecency  ;  disgracefully. 
"  We  had  not  been  thus  ahitmf^uUy  surprised." 

Shakesp.  :  3  Benry  VI.,  U.  1. 

flliame'-ful-ness,    *  shame-ful-nes,    s. 

(Eng.  shamefid ;  -ness.'\  The  quality  or  state 
of  being  shameful ;  disgrace,  disgracefulness, 
Bhiime,  opprobrium,  reproach. 

"  Then  began  decrees,  ordinances,  depocytlona,  dis- 
pouycyons,  reseniatioiis,  prouysioiLS  with  like  shaiTie- 
fiUttea  for  to  spring. " — Barnes :  Worket,  p.  2U4, 

•hame'-less,  a.  [A.S.  scamledSf  from  scamu 
=  sliatne,  and  leas  =  less.] 

1.  Destitute  of  shame ;  having  no  feeling 
of  shame  or  modesty ;  brazenfaced,  impudent, 
audacious ;  insensible  to  shame  or  disgrace. 

"  The  most  sJiamefess  and  Importunate  suitor  who 
could  obtain  an  audience."— i/acauZa^;  ffiat.  Eng., 
oh.  ii. 

2.  Characterized  by  or  exhibiting  want  of 
shame  or  modesty. 

"For  the  load  of  public  hatred  under  which  he 
already  lay  was  too  much  even  for  his  shameless  fore- 
head."—JIacaulay  :  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  viii 

3.  Done  without  shame :  as,  a  shameless  deed. 

Shame'-less-l^,  adv.  (Eng.  shameless;  -ly.] 
In  a  shameless  manner ;  without  shame  or 
modesty ;  impudently. 


0hame'-less-ness,  s.    [Eng.  shameless ;  -Tiess.  ] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  shameless  ;  in- 
sensibility to  shame,  dishonour,  or  disgrace. 
"  Her  beauty  being  ballanced  by  her  shametest-ness.'' 
— Sidney :  Arcadia,  bk.  ii. 


*  Sham'-er,  s.  [Eng.  sham{e),  v. ;  -en]  One 
wlio  or  that  which  shamvs  or  disgraces. 

"  My  means  and  my  coiidltioiu)  are  no  shamerM 
Of  him  that  owes  'em." 

Bgaum.  4  Flet. :   Woman's  Pinze,  L  1. 

*  &h^m'-mel§«  s.  pi.    [Shambles,] 

Sham'-mer,  s.     [Eng.  sham,  v, ;  -er.]     One 

who  sliains  ;  an  impostor. 

*  Sh^m -mish,  u.  [Eng.  shxnn ;  -isft.]  De- 
ceitful. 

"  The  overture  was  very  shammiah.'^iforth : 
Examen,  p.  100. 

sham'-my.  sh&m'-o^,  sham-ols,  s.    [A 

corrupt,  of  cjiamois  (q.v.).]     (See  ctym.) 

Sham'-oj^-mg,  s.  [Shammy.]  The  mode  of 
preparing  chamois  leather.  [Chamois,  a,,  2.] 
[Shammy.] 

shdm  -  pod',  *  Qham  -  po6',  v.t  [Hind. 
chamj>nd  =  {\)  to  join,  (2)  to  thrust  in,  to 
press,  to  shampoo.] 

1.  To  squeeze  and  rub  the  whole  surface  of 
the  body  of,  after  a  hot  bath,  at  the  same  time 
extending  the  limbs  and  racking  the  joints, 
for  the  purpose  of  restoring  tone  and  vigour. 
It  was  introduced  from  the  East. 

2.  To  wash  thoroughly,  and  rub  and  brush 
the  head  of,  using  either  soap  or  a  preparation 
of  soap, 

'•  I  wish  to  add  that  It  la  necessary  that  the  patient 
should  have  the  nails  on  both  fingers  and  toes  short- 
ened and  cleansed  byhrualiing;  the  ears  syringed 
out,  the  hair  cut  and  shampooed,  and  the  whole  body 
well  cleansed  with  carbolic  soap." — Times,  Saa.  G,  1881. 

sbS.m'-pb6\  *  9ham-po6',  s.  [Shampoo,  r.] 
The  act  of  shampooing  ;  the  state  of  being 
shampooed. 

Sh^m-pod'-er,  s.  [Eng.  shampoo^  v. ;  -«r.] 
One  who  performs  the  operation  of  shampoo- 
ing.   [Shampoo,  v.  1.] 

"  A   professional  shampnoer  sued for  flham. 

pooing  liis  wife."— X>a«y  News,  Dec  23, 1886. 

sham' -rock,  *  sham -brogue,  *sham- 

roke,    s.      [Ir  seawirogr  =  trefoil;   dimin.  of 
seainar  =  trefoil ;  Gael,  seamrag.] 

1.  Ord.  iMug. :  A  plant  with  three  leaflets 
selected  by  tlie  Irish  as  the  symbol  of  their 
country,  from 
the  tradition 
that  St  Patrick 
used  it  to  illus- 
trate the  doc- 
trine of  the 
Trinity.  A 
bunch  of  sham- 
rock is  worn  by 
most  Irishmen 
on  St.  Patrick's 
Day  (March  17). 

"  If  they  found 
a  plot  of  water- 
creases,  or  Hlianu 
rocks,  there  they 
flocked  as  to  a 
feast  for  the 
time."— Spenser :  View  of  t7i«  State  of  Ireland. 

2,  Hot, :  Trifolium  minus,  T.  repen?,  T.  pro- 
tense,  T.  filiforme,  Oxalis  Acetosella  (See  fig.), 
Meilicago  lupulina,  &c.,  are  all  sometimes  used 
as  the  shamrock.    (Britten  £  Holland,  &c.) 

*Shlim'-rock-^,  a.  [Eng.  shamrock;  -j/.] 
Covered  or  abounding  with  shamrock. 

"  Exchanging  the  blue  grass  of  the  fur  West  for  the 
shanirocky  savantialis  of  Mcath."— /"ie^,  Jan.  %,  1866. 

Shan  (1),  a.    [Shanny.] 

Shan  (2),  s.    [Etym.  doubtful.] 

ShipbuUd. :  A  defect  iii  spars,  most  com- 
monly from  bad  collared  knots  ;  an  injurions 
compression  of  fibres  in  timber  ;  the  turning 
out  of  the  cortical  layers,  when  the  plank  has 
been  sawed  obliquely  to  the  central  axis  of 
the  tree. 

Shan,  s.  &  a.    [Native  name.) 

A.  As  substantive : 

Anthrop.  (PL):  A  race  of  Eastern  Asia, 
living  in  independentcominuiiities,  or  sabject 
to  Burmah,  China,  or  Slam.  Their  origiu  is 
not  clearly  understood,  and  the  term  seems 
to  be  of  a  political  rather  than  of  an  ethno- 
logical character. 

"  The  attitude  of  the  STianM,  as  a  whole,  has  not 
been  hostile  to  the  Brltisli."- St  James's  Ocaette, 
Dec.  22,  ]886. 

B,  As  adj. :  Of,  belonging  to,  or  character- 
istic of  the  Shan.s.     [A.'] 

"  Tlie  Shan  influence  being  felt  even  in  Java."— 
Encyc.  BrU.  (ed.  9tU),  xxi.  <7a 
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shand,  a.  &  s.  [A.S.  scond,  sc«omi  =  sbainc^ 
disgrace,] 

A.  As  adj. :  Worthless. 

B.  As  subst. :  A  cant  term  for  base  coin. 
(Scotch.) 

"  I  doubt  Glossan  will  prove  but  shand  after  ^ 
mistress."- Sco« ;  (iuy  Alannering,  ch.  xxxii. 

shUn'-dr^-dan,     shSn'-dr^,   s.      [Etym. 

doubtful.]    A  one-horse  Irish  conveyance. 
"TTutil  an  immense  procession  of  buggies,  wagoib 
nettes,  chaise  carts,  and  shandrydans  had  rattled  by." 
—DaUy  Telegraph,  Sept.  10,  1886. 

8hS.n-d3^-g3,ff,  s.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  A  mix- 
ture of  beer  and  ginger-beer. 

shS^g'-ie,  shahg'-an.  s.  [Etym.  doubt- 
ful.] A  stick  cleft  at  one  end  for  putting  the 
tail  of  a  dog  in  by  way  of  mischief,  or  to 
frigliten  him  away. 

"  He'll  clap  a  shangan  on  her  tail. 
An'  set  the  bairns  to  daud  her. 

Bums  :  The  OrdinaUim. 

shS,n'-ing,  s.    [Shai^ny.] 

sh^nk,    *  schanke,    *shanke,  s.     [A.8. 

sceartca,  scanca ;  cogn,  with  Dnt.  schonk  =  a 
bone  ;  Dan.  sfea7ifc  =  the  shank;  Sw.  skank^ 
a  leg ;  Ger.  sehinken  =  the  ham  ;  schenkel  = 
the  shank,  the  leg.  According  to  Skeat,  tha 
shanlcs  are  literally  the  runners,  being  a  nasal- 
ised form  from  the  same  root  as  shake  (q.v.).] 
L  Ordinary  Langvage : 

1.  The  leg,  or  the  part  of  the  leg  from  tha 
knee  to  the  ankle  ;  the  tibia,  or  shin-bone. 

"  I  view  the  muscular  proportlou'd  limb 
Trausform'd  to  a  lean  shank." 

Covfper :  Taak,  t.  IA. 

2.  In  a  horse,  the  part  of  the  foreleg  be- 
tween the  knee  and  the  fetlock. 

3.  Something  more  or  less  resembling  the 
shank  or  leg ;  that  part  of  an  instrument, 
tool,  or  other  thing  whicli  connects  the  acting 
part  with  the  handle  or  other  part  by  which 
it  is  held  or  moved,  as— 

(1)  The  stem  of  a  key  between  the  bow  and 
the  bit. 

(2)  The  part  of  a  nail  between  the  head  and 
the  taper  of  the  point. 

(3)  The  straight  part  of  a  hook. 

(4)  The  tang,  or  part  of  a  case-knife,  chisel, 
&c,,  inserted  in  the  liandle. 

(5)  The  body  of  a  printing-type. 

(6)  The  eye  on  (not  through)  a  button. 

(7)  That  part  of  the  shoe  which  unites  the 
broad  sole  and  the  heel,  beneath  the  arch  or 
small  of  the  foot. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Architecture : 

(1)  The  shaft  of  a  column. 

(2)  The  space  between  two  of  the  channel! 
in  the  Doric  triglyph  (q.v.).     [Femur.] 

2.  i^ouTMimg:  A  large  ladle  to  contain  molten 
metals ;  it  is  managed  by  a  stniijiht  bar  at 
one  end,  and  a  cross  bar  with  handles,  ciilled 
the  crutch,  at  the  other  end,  by  which  it  \M 
tipped  to  pour  out  the  metal.  They  are  made 
of  various  sizes,  from  those  handled  by  two 
men  to  those  slung  from  a  crane. 

3.  Naut. :  The  stem  of  an  anchor,  connecting 
the  arms  with  the  stock,     [Anchor.] 

4.  Optics:  Flat  i>liers  used  by  lens-makew 
to  reduce  pieces  of  gla.ss  to  circular  form 
before  grinding  and  polishing. 

^  To  ride  shanks's  mare  (or  nag):  To  pe^ 
form  a  journey  on  foot 

shank-iron,  s. 

1.  A  former  for  the  shank  of  a  boot  or  shoe. 

2.  An  iron  plate  placed  between  the  leather 
portions  of  a  boot-shank  to  stiffen  It. 

shank-painter,  s. 

Ncut.  :  The  chain  or  chain  and  rope  whicli 
fastens  the  shank  and  flukes  of  an  anchor  to 
the  side  of  a  vessel,  abaft  the  cat-head. 

sh^nk,  v.t.  &  i.    [Shank,  s.] 

A.  Trans. :  To  send  off  or  away  withoafe 
ceremony ;  to  push  olf.    (Scotch.) 

"Y©  sliould  baith  be  shanJcit  off  till  EdinbaTjJi 
Castle."- ScoK  ;  Antiquary,  ch.  xxxvL 

B,  Intransitive : 

1.  To  take  to  one's  legs  ;  to  be  off.    (ScoU^") 

2.  To  be  affected  with  disease  of  the  pedicel 
or  footstalk  ;  to  fall  off  by  decay  of  tlie  foot- 
stalk.   (Often  with  o/.)    (Darwin.) 

IT  To  shank  one's  self  away :  To  take  one's 
self  off.    (Scotch.) 


bSil,  boj^;  pout,  jd^l;  cat,  9011,  choms,  9hin,  benph;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist,    ph  =  C, 
HSian*  -tlaa  =  ab^n.    -tion,  -siou  =  shim ;  -tion,  -§ion  =  zhan.   -cious,  -tious.  -sioua  =  shus.   -ble,  -die,  &c.  —  b^l,  d^l. 
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Bhanlt-beer,  s.    [Shenkbegr.] 

rib^itked,  u.    [Eug.  ahank,  s.  ;  'ca.} 
L  Having  a  shank. 

2.  Affected  with  disease  of  t&e  BbaD&  or 
fcotstalk. 

sh^k'-er,  s.    [Chakceu:*] 

Shanli'-liii,  s.    [See  def.] 

Geog. :  A  niaritirae  pariah  on  tB*  south-SOBt 
coast  of  the  Isle  of  Wight. 

*  Shanklin-sand,  0. 

Geog.  ;  The  Lower  Greensaiid  or  Upper  Neo- 
comian,  largely  developed  uear  Shanklin. 

slian'-ny»  sh^n«  «.    [Etym.  dCftibtful.] 

IchOiv.  :  Bknnivs  pholiua,  sometimes  oalled 
the  Smooth  Bleiiuy,  a  British  species.  It  is 
about  four  inches  long,  olive-green,  with  Ir- 
regular black  spots.  There  is  no  crest-like 
appendage  on  the  liead,  and  the  notched 
dorsal  is  not  continuous  with  the  caudal  tin. 
Tlie  incisors  are  long,  and  serve  to  detach 
limpets  and  mussels  fiom  the  rocks.  Tlie 
shanny  will  endure  fresh  water  for  a  short 
time,  and  will  live  for  many  days  out  of 
water  in  places  if  the  ground  is  moist. 

8lmn'-ny,  a.  [Et>Tn.  doubtful.]  Wild,  fool- 
isli.    {East  Anglian.) 

*  slianny-pated,  a.    Giddy-pated. 

"  A  liianny-patcd  cnv."       Bloomfield :  The  ffvrtKr. 

*  Shan^'-crit,  s.    [Sanscrit.] 

Sha'n't,  v.i.  [See  def.]  A  colloquial  contrac- 
tion of  shall  Twt. 

*  sh^'-ty*,  *  8han'-te,  ».  [A  form  of  jaunt'd 
(q.v.).]    Jaunty,  gay. 

"  Tia  thine  for  sleeves  to  teach  the  thantiat  cuti, 
Qlve  empty  coxcomhB  more  important  struta." 
Warton  :  Fashion  ;  A  Satire. 

*  Shin'-t^,  v.L  [Shanty,  s.]  To  live  in  a 
shanty. 

flh&n'-ty,  *shan'-tee,  s.  [Said  to  be  f^om 
Irish  sean=  old,  and  tig  =a  house.]  A  rough 
hut,  a  temporary  building. 

"  Travellers  new  to  frontier  life  laufh  at  these  droll 
and  dirty  congeries  of  thantia  and  ehocks,  which 
make  a  figure  a^  citieB  upon  the  railroad  mapa."— Cen> 
twry  Magazine,  Dec,  1678,  p.  &ia 

shanty-man,  s.  One  who  Uvea  in  a 
flhanty  ;  a  backwoodsman.    {Arnsr.) 

shap'-a-ble,  u.    [Shapeable.] 

tfhape,  *  schape,  *  shappe  (pa.  t  shajwd, 

*  scha-ped,  *  skoop,  *  sliop,  *  shape  ;  pa.  par. 
shaped,  *  shapen,  •  shape),  v.t.  &  i.  [AS. 
aceapan,  scapan,  sceppan,  scyppan,  scippan  (pa. 
t,  8c6p  sce6p,  pa.  par.  scapen,  eceapen);  cogn. 
with  Icel.  slcapa  (jia.  t  skdp);  Goth,  ska'pjan; 
Bw.  skapa;  Dan.  slcabe;  Ger.  «;fta/e?i  (pa.  t. 
tchvf;  pa.  par.  geschafen.] 
A-  Transitive : 
X,  To  form,  to  create,  to  make. 

•'  Make  you  wene  that  we  ben  ihapt 
Bometime  like  a  man,  nr  like  au  ape." 

Chaucer:  C.  T.,  r,G<3. 

2.  To  mould,  cut.  or  make  into  a  particular 
form ;  to  mould  or  form,  with  respect  to  ex- 
ternal dimensions,  from  a  Kgitre. 

"  And  eke  hia  gnrment,  to  be  thereto  meet, 
He  wilfully  did  cut  and  shape  anew." 

Spenter:  F.  Q.,  IV,  vlL  40. 

3.  To  adapt  to  a  puipose ;  to  regulate,  to 
adjust,  to  direct. 

•4.  To  plan,  to  plot. 

"  This  farther  purpose  to  him  shape." 

SpeTiser :  F.  y..  V.  T.  89. 

•  5,  To  image,  to  conceive,  to  conjure  up. 

"  My  jealousy 
Shapes  faults  that  are  not." 

Shakesp. :  Othello,  lii.  a 

•  B.  Tntrans.  .  To  be  conformable ;  to 
square,  to  suit. 

"  The  more  it  shaped 
Unto  my  end."  Shakesp. :  Ci/mbetine,  v.  6. 

Bliape,  5.     [A.S.  gesceap=a.  creature,  beauty.] 

1.  The  character  or  constniction  of  an  ob- 
ject with  respect  to  its  external  dimensions 
or  appearance  ;  form,  figure,  make,  outward 
aspect,  guise. 

"Fancy  him  In  the  shape  of  a  man  Bitting  in 
heaven."— iocfte ;  Human  Understanding,  bk.  L,  ch.  Iv. 

2.  That  which  has  form  or  figure ;  a  figure, 
an  appearance,  a  being. 

"  The  other  shape. 
If  shape  it  may  be  call'd,  that  shape  had  none 
DiatinguiBliable  lu  member,  Joiulx  or  lunb." 

Aiaton  :  P.  L.,  li.  666. 


3.  A  matrix,  a  nmuld. 

4.  A  pattern  to  te  followed  ;  a  model :  as, 
a  shape  for  a  lady's  dress. 

5.  The  groundwork  or  framework  of  any- 
thing :  as,  a  shape  for  a  lady's  bonnet 

6.  A  piece  of  metal,  roughed  out  as  nearly 
as  may  be  to  the  shape  it  will  assume  when 
finally  forged  and  finished. 

7.  In  cookery,  a  dessert  dish  made  of  blanc- 
mange, rice,  corn-flour,  &c.,  variously  fla- 
voured, or  of  jelly,  cast  into  a  mould,  allowed 
to  stand  till  it  sets,  and  then  turned  out  to  be 
served. 

*  8.  Foi-ra  of  embodiment,  as  in  words  ;  any- 
thing bodied  forth  by  the  imagination  ;  form, 
as  of  thought  or  conception. 

"  So  full  of  shapes  ia  fancy." 

Sliakesp.  :  Tweifth  Night,  L  1. 

•9.  A  dress  for  disguise;  a  guise.    (Jtfoa- 
Kmger.) 
*1[  To  take  shape :  To  become  embodied. 

*fihape,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [Shape,  v.] 

f^ape'-a-ble,   shap'-a-We,    a.     [Eng. 

shape  ;  -a&Ze.] 

1.  Capable  of  being  shaped- 

2.  Shapely. 

•  shap'-en,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [Shape,  u.] 

Sliape'-less,  a.    [Eng.  shape;  -less.'] 

1,  Having  no  shape  or  regular  form  ;  want- 
ing symmetry  of  dimensions  ;  formless. 
*'  The  njcks  their  shapeless  form  regain." 

ScoU  :  Bridal  of  Triermain,  ML  IL 

*  2.  Deformed,  ugly,  hideous. 

"A  hideous  shapeless  devil." 

ShaJceap. :  Jiape  <if  Lucrece,  973. 

•shape'-less-ness,  s.  [Eng.  sliapdess;  -Tiess.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  shapelesa  ;  want 
of  regular  form  or  figure. 

*sliape-llch,  *  shape-liolie,  a.  [Shapely.) 

Shape'-li-ness,  s.  [Eng.  shapely;  -ness.'\ 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  shapely  ;  beauty, 
regularity,  or  proportion  of  form. 

Shape'-l^,  a.  {EiJig.  shape;  -ly ;  Mid.  Eng. 
shape,  and  A.S.  liche  =  like.]  Well  formed  ; 
having  beauty,  regularity,  or  proportion  of 
form. 

*•  Where  the  shapely  column  stood." 

Covtper :  Task,  11.  78. 

Shap'-er,  «.  [Eng.  shap(e);  -er.]  One  who 
or  that  which  shapes  or  fonns.    Specifically — 

1.  A  form  of  planer  in  a  lathe. 

2.  A  striking  or  stamping  macliine  for  rais- 
ing sheet-metal. 

3.  A  machine  for  cutting  monldings  and 
irregular  forms. 

*8liape'-smitll,  s.  [Eng.  shape,  and  smith.] 
One  who  undeiiikes  to-  improve  the  shape  or 
form  of  the  body,  (Used  in  a  burlesque  or 
ludicrous  sense.) 

*'  No  sJiapesmith  yet  set  up  and  drove  a  tmde. 
To  meud  the  work  that  pruvldeuce  had  inade." 
Gart?t :  Claremont,  S& 

Shap'-mg,  pr.  par.,  a,,  &8.     [Shape,  v.] 

A.  &  B,  .45  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj. :  (See 
the  vei'b). 

C  As  subst. :  Tlie  act  of  giving  shape,  form, 
or  figure  to ;  specifically  in  shipbuilding,  the 
prepaiation  of  angle-plates  for  shipbuilding. 
Shaping  consists  in  cutting  or  shearing  the 
angle-iron  bars  to  the  pruper  length  ;  bending 
them  so  as  to  give  the  proper  figure  to  the 
moulding  edge,  and  bevelling  them.  The 
shaping  of  plates  consists  in  cutting,  planing 
the  edges,  and  bending. 

Sha'-pod,  s.    [Native  name.] 

Zool.  :  Ovis  vignei ;  a  brownish-gray  moun- 
tain sheep  with  a  short  brown  beard.  The 
horns  turn  outwards  at  the  tips,  and  never 
form  more  than  half  a  circle.  It  is  a  native 
of  Lddak,  and  lives  at  high  altitudes. 

Sha-p6nr'~net,  s.    [Chapodrnet.] 

8hard«    sherd,    *  scherd,  *  scherde,  s. 

[A.S.  sceard  =  a  fragment,  lit.  =  broken  ;  cf. 
Icel.  slcardh  =  a  notch;  s?.ard/ir=  sheared, 
diminished  ;  A.S.  seeran=^U>  shear,  scearu  = 
a  share.]    [Sherd.] 

*  1.  A  fragment,  a  piece ;  especially,  a  frag- 
ment or  piece  of  an  earthen  vessel,  or  of  some 
brittle  substance  ;  a  potsherd. 

"  Shards,  fimlia,  and  pebble  should  be  thrown  on  her." 
Shakesp,  :  BunUet,  V.  1. 


*2.  A  boundary,  a  division,  a  bourne. 
"  There  by  his  master  left,  when  late  he  far'd 
In  Pbedriaa  fleet  Imrk,  over  that  per'louB  sh^ird. 
Spetiltr:  F.  Q.,  II.  vL  id. 

*  3.  A  gap  in  a  fence. 

4.  The  shell  of  an  egg  or  of  a  snail. 

5.  The  wing-case  of  a  beetle. 

"  The  ahining  sJfirds  of  beetlca." 

LongfeUi'w "  Hiawatha,  xli. 

*  6.  Tlie  leaves  of  the  artichoke  and  some 
other  vegetables  whitened  and  blanched. 

"  Shards  or  m.^Uow3  for  the  pot 
Keep  the  loosen'd  body  Bound." 

Drj/den  :  Horace,  Epode  IL 

•shard-borne,    *  shard-born,  o. 

Borne  through  the  air  on  scaly  wings,  or 
rather  wing-cases. 

"Ere  to  black  Hecat's  anmmons 
The  shard-bom  beetle,  with  its  drowsy  huinB, 
Hath  rung  nights  yawning  peal." 

Shakesp. :  Macbeth,  ill.  t, 

*  shard,  pret.  of  v.  [Shear.]  (Spenser:  F.Q., 
V.  i.  10.) 

*  8hard'-ed,  a.  [Eng.  shard,  a. ;  -ed,]  Haviag 
wings  sheathed  with  a  hard  case. 

"Often,  to  our  comfort,  shall  we  find 
The  aharded  beetle  in  a  sfifer  hold 
Than  is  the  full-wing'd  eiigle." 

Shakesp.  :  Cj/mbeline,  IlL  8. 

*  8hard'-^,  a.  [Eng.  shard,  s.  ;  -y.]  Consist- 
ing of  or  formed  by  a  shard  or  shards ;  fur- 
nished with  shards ;  sharded. 

"  The  hornet's  shardy  wings." 

J.  Ji.  Drake,    {Annandale.) 

Share  (1),  *  schar,  *  scbare  (1),  s.  [A. 8. 
scearu,  for  scaru,,  from  sceran  =  to  shear,  t» 
cut.]    [Share  (2),  s.,  Shear.] 

*  1.  Something  cut  or  divided  ;  the  groin. 
"He  stabbed    him   beneth   in  the  very  share." — 

P.  Holland  :  Suetonius,  p.  270. 

2.  A  certain  quantity  ;  a  part  or  portion. 

"  I  sh.'Ul  have  share  in  this  most  happy  wreck." 

Shakesp. :  2'welfth  Night,  v. 

3.  A  part  or  portion  belonging  or  assigned 
to  each  individual  of  a  number;  a  portion 
amongst  others ;  an  apportioned  lot  or  poi-- 
tion  ;  a  lot ;  an  allotment. 

"  Each  member  shai'ing  in  the  common  profit  or  loss 
In  proportion  to  bis  share  in  this  stock." — SnuUt: 
Wealth  of  Nations,  bk.  v.,  ch.  1. 

4.  A  part  or  portion  of  a  thing  owned  by  a 
number  in  common  ;  that  part  of  an  undivided 
interest  which  belongs  to  eacli  proprietor,  a» 
shares  in  a  i-ailway  or  other  compauy. 

share-broker,  s.  a  dealer  in  the  shares 
or  securities  of  joint-stock  companies  and 
the  like. 

*  share -line,  s.  Tlie  summit  line  of 
elevated  ground  ;  a  dividing  line. 

share-list,  s.  A  list  ^f  the  prices  of 
shares  in  stocks,  railways,  baulks,  or  other 
joint-stock  companies. 

*  share-penny,  s.    a  miser. 

share  (2),  *  schare  (2),  s.  [A.S.  scear,  tram 
sceran  =  to  shear  (q.v.). J 

1.  The  sharp  blade  at  the  front  of  a  plough 
which  cuts  the  bottom  of  the  furrow  and 
raises  the  soil ;  a  ploughshare. 

"  Nor  bluHh,  a  rustic,  oft  to  guide  the  sJtare 
Or  goad  the  tardy  ox  along  thu  land." 

Graijtger :  TibuUus,  I.  L 

2.  The  blade  in  a  seeding-machine  or  drilL 
which  opens  the  ground  for  the  reception  ol 
the  seed. 

Share-beam,  s.  That  part  of  a  plougb 
to  which  the  share  is  attached. 

Share-bone,  s. 

Anat. :  The  os  piibis.    [Pubis.] 

Share,  v.t  &  i.    [Share  (1),  s.] 
A-  Transitive: 

*  1.  To  cut,  to  shear,  to  cleave,  to  divide. 
"  With  ewift  wheel  reverse  deep  ent'ring  .thar'd 

All  hia  right  side."      '        JUtUon  :  P.  L.,  vi,  326. 

2.  To  divide  in  portions  ;  to  part  or  poi-tion 
out  among  two  or  more. 

*'  The  latest  of  my  wealth  I'll  share  among  yon." 
Shakesp, :  Timon  of  Athens,  iv.  B. 

3.  To  partake  of,  enjoy,  or  suffer  in  common 
with  otliers  ;  to  participate  in. 

*4.  To  receive  as  one's  share  or  portion ;  t© 
experience ;  to  enjoy  or  sutler. 

"The  least  of  you  shall  share  his  part  thereol" 

SJiakesp.  :  Richard  III.,  v.  8. 

H.  Intrans. :  To  have  a  share  or  pait ;  to 
participate. 

"Think  not,  Percy. 
To  share  with  me  in  glory  any  more." 

Shakesp.  :  1  Henry  /r.,  v.  4. 


Cfcte,  ^t,  f^e,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father ;   we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there ;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;  p^b,  pot» 
or,  wore,  wpl^  work,  who,  son;  mate,  cub,  ciire,  nnite,  cur,  rule,  fall;  try,  Syrian,    sb,  oe  =  e;  ey  =  a;  g.u  =  hw* 
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Bliare'-llOlcl-er,  «.  [Bug.  sMre  (l),  s.,  and 
holder.]  One  who  owns  or  holds  a  share^or 
shares  in  a  joint-stock  company,  in  a  comihon 
fund,  or  in  some  property. 

Bhar'-er,  *.     [Eng.  s?iar(e),  v. ;  -er.] 

1.  One  who  shares  ;  one  who  participates, 
partakes,  enjoys,  or  sutlers  in  common  with 
another  or  otliers  ;  a  participator,  a  partaker. 

"Thou  Shalt  beasftrtrerlu  all  the  good  that  1  have." 
~Bunj/an  :  Pilgrim's  P-ragress,  pt,  il. 

2.  One  who  divides  or  apportions  to  others ; 
a  divider. 

BbaTO'-wort,  5.     [Eng.  sftare,  and  wort.] 
BoU  :  Aster  Tripolium. 

Sliark,  s.      [Lat.  carchartis  =z  a  kind  of  dog- 
fish, fi'om  Gr.  /capxaptds  (Jcarcharias)  =  a  kind 
of  shark,  so  called  from  its  sharp  or  jagged 
teeth,  from  Kdpxapo^  (fctircAaros)  =  jagged.] 
L  Ordmary  Language : 

1.  Lit  :  In  the  same  sense  as  II.  1. 

2.  Figuratively : 
(1)  A  greedy,  artful  fellow;  one  who  fills 

bis  pockets  by  sly  tricks. 

'*The>  sTiarks  in  your  profession  are  always  alert  And 
an  the  scent." — Southey  :  Letters,  iv.  467. 

*  (2)  Trickery,  roguery,  fraud. 

"Wretches  who  live  upon  the  aftarJfc,  and  other 
men's  sins,  tlie  comuiou  poisoners  of  youth."— South  : 
Bermoiis,  ii.  214. 

n.  Technically : 

1.  Ichtky.  :  The  English  popular  name  for 
any  individual  of  the  group  Selachoidei  (q.v.). 
The  body  is  generally  elongated  ;  the  muzzle, 
on  the  under  side  of  which  the  nostrils  are 
placed,  projects  over  the  mouth,  and  the 
males  have  claspers  (with  the  function  of 
intromittent  organs)  attached  to  the  ventral 
fins.  The  ova  are  large  and  few  in  number,  im- 
pregnated, and  in  some  genera  developed, 
within  an  uterine  cavity  ;  in  others  deposited 
in  a  tough,  horny  case,  from  which  the  young 
fish,  carrying  a  yolk-bag,  for  its  nourishment 
till  it  is  able  to  seek  food,  is  discharged  ;  in 
this  stage  the  gill-lamin*  are  prolonged  into 
filaments  projecting  beyond  the  gill-cavities, 
hut  these  are  soon  absorbed.  The  teeth  are 
generally  large,  sharp,  and  formed  for  cutting, 
often  with  serrated  edges,  but  in  some  genera 
they  form  a  solid  pavement-like  mass.  Sharks 
are  acaleless,  and  the  skin  is  usually  very 
rough.  [Shagreen.]  Theyare  most  numerous 
in  tropical  seas,  becoming  scarcer  as  they 
lecede  from  the  warmer  regions,  a  few  only 
reaching  the  Arctic  circle.  They  are  rapid 
swimmers,  with  great  power  of  endurance ; 
the  larger  sharks  are  exclusively  carnivorous, 
and  some  of  them  extremely  dangerous  to 
man.  They  scent  their  food  from  a  distance, 
and  are  readily  attracted  by  the  smell  of  blood 
or  decomposing  bodies.  The  smaller  sharks 
are  popularly  known  as  Dog-fishes  or  Hounds, 
and,  though  not  dangerous  to  man,  do  great 
damage  to  tishennen's  lines  and  nets.  The 
flesh  of  sharks  is  coarse,  but  it  is  sometimes 
eaten  ;  the  Chinese  use  sharks'  flns  for  making 
thick  gelatinous  soups,  and  the  liver  yields 
an  oil,  for  the  sake  of  which  a  shark-fishery 
is  prosecuted  on  the  coast  of  Ceylon.  Their 
rough  skin  is  employed  by  joiners  to  polish 
fine-grained  wood,  and  by  cutlers  to  cover 
the  hilts  of  swords  to  make  them  firmer  in 
the  grasp.  The  most  important  species  are 
described  in  this  Dictionary  under  their 
popular  names.  [Basking-shark,  Dogfish, 
Hammer  -  HEAPED  Shark,  Tijeb- shark, 
White  Shark,  &c.J 

2.  Entom.:  IShark-moth], 

shark-moth,  a. 

Entom. :  The  genus  Cucullia,  belonging  to 
the  Xylinidae.  The  Common  Shark-moth  or 
Shark  is  Cucullia  umbratica,  a  smoky  gray 
insect,  which  hovers  over  flowers  like  a 
sphinx  in  the  evenings  of  June  and  July. 
The  larva,  which  is  brightly  coloured,  feeds 
by  night  on  sow-thistle.    [Mullein-shark.] 

I       *  Bharh,  v.t.  &  i.    [Shark,  s.] 

A.  Trans. :  To  pick  up  hastily  or  slily. 

"Young  Foutinhrae  .  .  . 
Hath  in  the  skirts  of  Norway,  here  and  there. 
Sharked  up  a  list  of  landless  reaolutes." 

Bhakesp.  :  Hamlet,  L  L 

B.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  play  the  petty  thief;  to  live  by  shifts 
or  stratagems  ;  to  swindle,  to  cozen ;  to  play 
mean  or  dishonest  tricks. 

"A  sharking,  pauderly  coiifltahle."— Bea«m.  A  Flet,: 
Love's  Cure.    (Dram.  Perfl.) 

2.  To  fawn  upon  persons  for  a  dinner. 


*  Shark'-er,  s.  [Eng.  s7iarfc,  v. ;  -er.]  One 
who  lives  by  mean  or  dishonest  practices ;  a 
shark.     [Shark,  s.,  I.  2.  (2).j 

"  A  dirty  sharker  ahout  the  Roiu-iBh  court,  who  only 
scribbles  that  be  may  diuo."—  Wotton  :  Letter  to  M. 
yelsenis. 

sharn,  a.  [A.S.  scearn;  Icel.  sfram,  =  dung, 
dirt.]    The  dung  of  oxen  or  cows.    (Scotch.) 

Sh^r'-ock,  s.  [Native  name.]  A  silver  coin 
in  India,  wortli  about  Is.  sterling. 

Sharp,  *scharp,  o.,  adv.,  &,  s.  [A.S.  scearp; 
GOgn.  with  Dut.  scherp;  Icel.  skarpr;  Dan.  & 
Sw.  sharp  ;  Ger.  sdiarf.  From  the  same  root  as 
Lat.  scalpo,  sculpo  =  to  cut ;  Eng.  sculpture, 
scorpion,  scarp.] 

A.  As  adjective : 

L  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  Having  a  keen  edge  or  fine  point ;  keen, 
acute ;  not  blunt. 

"  Thy  tongue  Ueviaflth  iniachiefs.  like  a  sTiarp  razor, 
workiug  deceitfuUy."— /'SdZmlil.  3. 

2.  Termin:iting  in  a  point  or  edge ;  ridged, 
peaked ;  not  obtuse. 

"  It  is  so  much  the  firmer,  by  how  much  broader 
the  bottom,  iiud  sharperthe  top.^'~ Temple. 

3.  Very  thin  ;  lean,  emaciated. 

"  His  uose  was  as  sharp  as  a  ^n."—S?takesp, :  Benry 

4.  Gritty,  hard  ;  having  fine  edges. 

"They  make  use  of  the  sharpest  sand,  that  being 
best  fur  moitar  to  lay  bricks  aud  tiJes  iu."— J/bawn  ; 
Mechanical  Exercises. 

5.  Abruptly  turned ;  bent  at  an  acute 
angle  ;  uot  obtuse :  as,  a  sharp  comer. 

6.  Biting,  piercing,  pinching,  bitter,  bracing. 
"  The  uight  was  winter  in  its  roughest  mood  ; 

The  morning  sharp  aud  clear." 

Cowper :  Task,  vi.  68. 

7.  Severe,  afflictive,  hard,  cruel,  painful. 

"  To  keep  tbe  sliarp  woes  waking." 

Sltakcsp. ;  fiape  of  Lucrece,  l.lSfl. 

8.  Hard,  severe,  stern  ;  not  lenient :  as,  a 
sharp  sentence, 

9.  Acute  of  mind  ;  penetrating ;  quick  to 
discern  or  distinguish  ;  clever,  witty,  inge- 
nious, shrewd,  subtle,  inventive. 

"  There  is  nothing  makes  men  sharper,  and  sets 
their  beads  and  wits  more  at  work,  than  vant,"— Addi- 
son: On  Italy. 

10.  Subtle,  witty ;  marked  by  shrewdness 
or  cleverness. 

*' Voluble  and  «Aarp  diboourse." 

Shakcsp. :  Coined}/  of  Errors,  il  1. 

11.  Keen,  acrimonious,  severe,  harsh,  biting, 
cutting. 

"The  admonttioHs  which  ho  addressed  to  the  king 
himself  were  very  ghiirp.  and,  what  Charles  disliked 
still  more,  very  long. "— ^Vocawiny .-  Bist.  Eng..  ch.  ii. 

12.  Keenly  awake  or  alive  to  one's  own 
interests  ;  keen  or  shrewd  in  making  bargains 
or  in  exacting  one's  dues ;  ready  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  others. 

13.  Characterized  by  keenness ;  barely 
honest  or  honourable :  as,  sharp  practices. 

14.  Severely  rigid  ;  harsh,  strict,  cruel. 

"  The  sharpest  kind  of  justice." 

Shakesp.  ■  Heni-y  17//..  it  4. 

15.  Affecting  the  organs  of  sense,  as  though 
pointed  or  cutting  : 

(1)  AiTecting  the  organs  of  taste  :  sour, 
acid,  acrid,  bitter. 

"  Thy  wit  is  a  very  sweeting;  it  is  a  most  tiharp 
■auce,"— 5ftoieajD. ;  Jlomeo  &  Juliet,  ii.  4, 

(2)  Affecting  the  organs  of  healing ;  piercing, 
shrill. 

*•  For  the  various  modulation  of  the  voice,  the  upper 
end  of  tlie  wind-pipe  is  endued  with  several  cartilages 
to  contract  or  dilate  it,  as  we  would  have  our  voice 
fl.it  or  sha/rp."—Ray  :  On  the  Creation, 

(3)  Quick  or  keen  of  sight :  vigilant,  atten- 
tive, penetrating. 

"  The  sharpest  eye  discemetb  nought. 
Except  tbe  suubeaiuB  lu  tho  air  do  shine.* 

Baries :  Immort.  of  the  Soul. 

16.  Eager  ;  keen  in  quest ;  eager  for  food. 

"An  empty  eagle,  shaiT)  by  fast." 

Shakesp.  :  Venus  &  Adonis,  65. 

17.  Fierce,  ardent,  fiery.  Impetuous  :  as,  a 
sharp  contest. 

18.  Quick  :  as,  He  took  a  sharp  walk. 

19.  Keenly  contested  :  as,  a  sharp  race, 
n.  Technically : 

1.  Music: 

(1)  Raised  a  semitone,  as  a  note. 

(2)  Shrill  or  acute,  as  the  sharp  mixture  = 
an  organ  stop  of  a  shrill  or  acute  character. 
[Mixture,  s.,  II.  2.] 

(3)  Out  of  tune  by  being  higher  in  pitch 
than  is  just. 


(4)  Applied  by  old  writers  to  an  augmented 
interval. 

2.  PJwnetics :  Applied  to  a  consonant  pro 
nounced  or  uttered  with  breath  and  not  with 
voice ;  surd,  non-vocal :  us,  the  s/iorp  mutta, 
p,  t,  Ic. 

B.  As  adverb : 

1.  Sharply  :■  as,  To  look  sharp. 

2.  Exactly,  to  the  moment :  as.  Dinner  1a 
at  six  o'clock,  sharp. 

3.  At  a  sharp  angle. 

"  Turned  sharp  to  tho  risht.'~Field,  Dec.  28,  IBflL 

C.  As  substantive  : 

L  Ordinary  Language: 

*  1.  An  acute  or  shrill  sound. 

"  It  is  the  lark  that  aings  so  out  of  tune, 
Stiaiuing  iiai-ah  discurds  aud  uuijleasing  sharjjs.' 
S/iakesp. :  Jiojneo  £  Julit^,  lit  R. 

*  2.  A  pointed  weapon. 

"  If  butchera  bad  but  the  manners  to  go  to  shOTpM, 
geutlcmeu  would  be  contented  with  a  ruliber  at  cum^ 
— Collier. 

3.  A  kind  of  sewing-needle,  one  of  the  most 
pointed  of  the  three  grades— blunts,  betweeus, 
and  sharps. 

4.  A  portion  of  a  stream  where  the  wstw 
runs  very  ra^iidly.    (Prov.) 

5.  (PL):  The  hard  parts  of  wheat  which 
require  grinding  a  second  time.  Called  also 
Middlings. 

II.  Technically : 

1.  Music : 

(1)  A  note  artificially  raised  a  semitone. 

(2)  The  sign  (JJ)  which  raises  a  note  one 
semitone  above  tlie  normal  or  natural  scale. 
A  note  so  atfected  is  restored  to  its  normal 
pitch  by  the  use  of  a  natural.  In  old  music 
sharps  were  often  used  to  raise  notes  which 
had  been  previously  flattened,  for  which  pur- 
pose a  natuial  is  always  now  used.  When 
placed  on  a  Une  or  space  of  the  staff  at  the 
commencement  of  a  movement,  it  raises  all 
the  notes  on  that  line  or  space,  or  their 
octaves  a  semitone  ;  if  placed  before  a  note 
in  the  course  of  a  movement,  it  raises  that 
note  or  the  repetition  of  it  a  semitone,  but 
only  within  the  same  bai-.  A  dowble-sliarp 
(x  )  is  used  in  chromatic  umsic  to  raise  a  note 
two  semitones  above  its  natural  pitch. 

2.  Plwnetics  :  A  sharp  consonant.  ■  [A.  II.  2.) 
^  Sharp  is  often  used  in  compounds,  the 

meanings  being  in  most  eases  sufiiciently 
obvious,  as  sharp-cornered,  sharp-edged,  sharp- 
pointed,  &c. 

sharp-angled,  o.     Having  sharp  angles. 

M  The  Sharp-angled  Carpet  is  Melanip^m 
unangulata,  and  the  Sharp-angled  Peacock, 
Macaria  altemata,  both  Briiisli  geometer 
moths. 

sharp-cedar, «. 

Bot. :  (1)  Acacia  oxycedriLS ;  (2)  Junipena 
oxycedrus. 

sharp-out,  a.  Cut  sharply  or  clearly; 
cut  so  us  to  present  a  clear,  well-defined  out- 
line, as  a  figure  on  a  medal ;  heni-e,  present- 
ing great  distinctness  ;  well-defined,  clear. 

sharp-ground,  u.  Whetted  till  it  is 
sharp ;  shaipened. 

sharp-looking,  a.  Having  an  appear^ 
ance  of  sharpness ;  liungry,  emaciated,  lean. 

"  A  needy,  hollow-eyed,  sha^p'looking  wretch." — 
Bhakesp.  :  Comedy  of  Errours,  v. 

sharp-nail,  5.  A  nail  with  a  sharp 
forged  point,  used  in  some  trades. 

sharp-nosed  eel,  s. 

Zool. :  Anguilla  vulgaris. 
Sharp-pointed,  u,    [Acute,  B.  2.) 
*  sharp-set,  a. 

1.  Eager  in  appetite  ;  very  hungry,  ravenomi 

"  The  sharp-set  squire  resolves  at  last, 
Whate'er  befel  liiiu,  not  to  fast." 

SomervUe :  OJ^cious  MetsengcK. 

2,  Eager  in  desire  of  gratification. 

"  A  comedy  of  Johnson's,  not  Ben,  held  sevflB 
nights,  for  the  town  ia  sharp-set  on  new  plays,"— Awje; 
[Todd.) 

Sharp-shinned  hawk,  s. 

Omith. :  Asturjuscus. 

Sharp-shooter,  s.  One  who  is  skilful  In 
shooting  at  an  object ;  one  skilled  in  the  use 
of  the  rifle.  The  name  w;is  formerly  given  to 
the  best  shots  of  a  company  of  Koldiers  who 
were  armed  with  rifles,  aud  appointed  to  pick 
off  the  enemy. 


b^  bo^;  p^t,  Ji$^l;  cat,  9011,  chorus,  9hin,  henph;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  af ;  eKpect,  Xenophon,  e^ist.    ~mg, 
•elan,  -tian  =  ahqji.   -tion,  -sion  =  shun;  -fion,  -$ion  =  zbun.   -cious,  -tious,  -sious  =  shiis.   -hie,  -die,  &o.  =  b^l,  d^S. 
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sharp— shave 


,  sharp -shooting,  s.  A  shooting  with 
great  pitcisHHiand effect, asby sharp-shooters. 
Hence,  applied  flgui-atively  to  any  sharp 
skirmish  ol  wit  or  would-be. wit. 

"  The  freqneut  iBpetition  of  this  playful  inquiry  on 
the  part  01  Mr.  Pecksuiff,  led  at  last  to  playful 
answers  on  the  part  of  Mr.  MoiitAgue ;  but  after  sume 
little  atuirp-ahootinj  ou  both  aides,  Mr.  Pecksulff 
became  grave,  aliurat  to  tsATS."— Dickens:  Martin 
OhuzzlewU,  ch.  xliv. 

Sharp-sighted,  a. 

1.  Having  sharp,  acute,  or  keen  sight :  as, 
An  eagle  is  shaTp-sigUt^ 

2.  Having  sharp  or  keen  discernment, 
Judgment,  or  understanding ;  sharp,  shrewd. 

"  The  King  of  England  Is  very  Bharp-siffhttd.'^— 
MacauZay  :  But.  Sng.,  ch.  xxilL 

sharp-slghtedness,  s.  The  quality  or 
Btate  of  being  sharp-sighted. 

sharp-tail,  <«.    [Sharp-tailed  grouse.] 

Sharp-tailed  grouse,  s. 

Ornith. :  A  popular  name  for  Pedicecetes 
phasianellus  and  the  variety  columbiaiius, 
which  latter  is  also  called  the  Columbia 
Sharp-taiL    [Pinnatkd-gbouse.] 

"According  to  Dr.  Suckley,  the  Sharp-tailed  Grout* 
entirely  replacea  the  Piunated  Grouse  in  Waahiugtou 
Territury."— Aaird,  Bretavr,  A  Jiidffwaj/ :  /forth  ArMr- 
iean  Birds,  ill.  437. 

*  sharp-tasted,  a.  Having  a  sharp,  acid, 
aonr,  or  bitter  taste. 

"  Sharp-tatted  citrons  Medlati  climes  produce." 

Dryden  :  Virgil ;  Georgia  ii.  176. 

'sharp -toothed,  a.      Having     sharp 
teeth  ;  hence,  bitter,  cruel,  biting. 
**  Sharp-tooth'd  unklndness."    Shaketp.  :  Lear,  IL  1 

*  sharp -vlsagedt  a.  Having  a  sharp, 
thin,  or  lean  face. 

**  The  Welch  that  inhabit  the  mountaioB  are  com. 
monly  aharp-oUaged." — Bale  :  Orig.  of  ManJcituL 

sharp-witted,  a.  Having  a  sharp,  acute, 
or  keen  wit,  judgment,  or  discernment. 

"  O  lord,  said  Musidorus,  how  thaj^-witted  yon  are 
to  hurt  your  self ;  No,  auswered  he  (Pyrocles),  but  It  is 
the  hurt  you  apeak  of,  which  miikea  me  so  thorp- 
^attUd."^liidnei/  :  Arcadia,  bk.  t 

*aharp,  *  sbarpe,  v.t.  &  i.    [3habp,  o.] 

A.  Tra/asitivt: 

1.  To  make  sharp  or  keen  ;  to  sharpen. 

"  Whom  the  whetstone  sharps  to  eat. 
And  cry  millstones  are  good  meat." 

Ben  Jonson ;  Lov^s  Welcome  at  ITe/fteek. 

2.  To  make  keen,  to  sharpen,  to  quicken. 
"  To  sharpe  my  aeace  with  sundry  beauties  vew." 

Spenser :  To  the  Ladies  of  the  CotirL 

3.  To  mark  with  a  sharp,  in  musical  com- 
position, or  to  raise  a  note  a  semitone. 

B.  Iiitrans.:  To  play  tricks  in  bargaining; 
to  act  the  sharper. 

"  Cheating  or  sharping  one  ball  of  the  year.' — 
L'Estrange :  Fables, 

*  Sharped,   u.     [Eng.  sharp;   -ed.]     Sharp, 
pointed. 

**  Sharped  steeples  high  shot  up  In  ayre," 

Spenser :  HtUns  of  Rams,  U. 

tfkarp'-en,  v,t.  &  i.    [Eug.  sharp;  t^. 
A*  Transitive:  n 

L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  To  make  sharp  or  keen ;  to  give  a  sharp 
or  keen  edge  or  point  to  ;  to  edge,  to  point. 

"The  Israelites  went  down  to  the  Philiatinea,  to 
l^arpen  every  man  his  share  and  his  coulter." — 
1  Bamuel  xilL  20, 

2.  To  make  more  eager  or  active  ;  to  excite. 
"The  weaker  their  helps  oi-e,  the  more  their  need  is 

to  sharpen  the  edge  of  their  own  industry." — Booker: 
Modes.  Polity. 

3.  To  make  more  quick,  acute,  or  ingenious. 
"Overmuch  quickness  of  wit,  either  given  by  nfu 

tore,  or  sharpened  by  study,  doth  iioL  cominuuly  bring 
greatest  learning,  best  manners,  or  happiest  life  in  the 
and."— vtscAom .'  Schoolmaster. 

^  To  render  more  keen  ;  to  whet,  to  excite. 

"Epicurean  cnoKa 
Shai-pen  with  cloyless  sauce  his  apiiefcite," 

Shiikesp.  :  Aiilony  &  Cleopatra,  ii.  L 

5.  To  intensify;  to  make  more  intense, 
painful,  or  severe. 

6l  To  render  quicker,  sharper,  or  keener  of 
perception. 

"  Tbe  air  tJiarpencd  his  visual  ray 
To  objects  distant  far."        Milton :  P.  L.,  ilL  630. 

7.  To  make  more  tart,  acid,  or  sour- 

*  8.  To  make  more  biting,  sarcastic,  or  severe. 

"  My  hauuhty  soul  would  swell, 
-fli/ir/ipn  each  word,  and  threaten  in  my  eyes.* 

SmWfc. 

9.  To  make  more  shrill  or  acute. 
n.  Mvsic :  To  apply  a  sliarp  to  ;  to  raise,  as 
a  note,  Wy  means  of  a  sharp. 


*  B.  Iiitrans. .  To  grow  or  become  more 
sharp. 

"  Now  die  sharpens :  well  said,  whetstone." 

Shakesp.  :  Troilus  &  Cressida,  v.  S. 

Sharp'-er,s.  [Eng.  s/torp,  v. ; -er.]  One  who  is 
sharp  or  shrewd  in  bargaining ;  a  tricky  fellow, 
a  swindler,  a  cheat. 

"In  his  youth  be  bad  been  one  of  the  most  noted 
sharpers  and  bullies  of  London."— Macaulajf :  Bist. 
Eng.,  ch.  vi. 

shar'-pie,  ».    [Sharp,  o.] 

Navi. :  A  long,  sliarp,  flat-bottomed  sailing- 
boat.    (Amer.) 

**  Tlie  rudder  being  attached  to  it  as  to  a  spindle, 
.  .  .  as  iu  the  rudder  of  a  sharpie."— Centurj/  Aiaga- 
tint,  Dec,  1878,  p.  60L 

sharp'-ling,  sharp -Hn,  s.  [Eng.  sharp,  a. ; 
•ling.]    The  stickleback.    (Prov.) 

sharp'-lj^,  *  sharp-lie*  adv.  [Eng.  sharp,  a ; 

1.  In  a  sharp  manner ;  with  a  sharp  or  keen 
edge  or  point. 

"  He  tookd  an  arrow  full  iharpelj/  whet, 

Bomaunt  of  the  Boss. 

2.  Abruptly,  steeply :  as,  A  hill  rises 
tkarply. 

3.  Severely,  rigorously ;  with  sharp  lan- 
guage. 

"  Rebuke  them  tharplu." 

Shakesp.  :  Titus  Andronicus,  i.  13. 

4.  Violently,  vehemently,  fiercely  ;  as,  They 
were  sharply  attacked. 

6.  With  a  sharp,  clear,  or  acute  sound. 
**  Deep  need  that  day  that  every  string, 
By  wet  unhai-med,  shotild  sharply  xing." 

Scott :  Alarmion,  vl.  22, 

6.  With  keen  perception ;  minutely,  closely, 
exactly. 

**  Yo  a  contract  your  eye  when  you  would  see  sharply  ; 
and  erect  your  ear  when  yon  would  hear  attentively." 
— Bacon. 

7.  Wittily,  cleverly ;  with  nice  discernment 
or  judgment. 

"  To  this  the  Panther  sharply  had  reply'd." 

Dryden  :  Bind  &  Panther,  iiL  7«, 

8.  Quickly :  as,  He  pulled  up  sharpy. 

Sharp' -nSss,  *  sharp -nes,   *  sharpe- 

nesse,  s.     [Eng.  sharp;  -ness.] 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  sharp; 
keenness  of  edge  or  point. 

"  My  lance,  as  v/el\  aa  thine. 
Hath  point  and  sharpness." 

Chapman:  Bomer;  Iliad XX. 

2.  Severity,  keenness,  painfulness. 

"And  were  the  riche  wanteth,  what  can  the  pore 
flnde,  who  in  acumraouBcarsllie.lyncthmustBcarsely, 
and  feeleth  qulckllest  the  tharpenesse  of  staruiug, 
when  eurye  ntau  for  lack  is  liungerbitten."— i9ir  John 
Cheeke :  The  Burt  of  Sedition. 

3.  Keenness,  severity. 

"The  sharpness  of  the  air,  and  gloominess  of  the 
weather,  for  two  or  three  days  past,  seemed  to  indicate 
some  sudden  change." — Cook:  Third  Voyage,  bk.  iv., 
ch.  ix. 

4.  Eagerness  of  desire  or  pursuit ;  keen- 
ness of  appetite,  as  for  food,  &c. 

5.  Acuteness  of  intellect;  power  of  nice 
discernment;  quickness  of  understanding. 

"Till  Ariauism  had  made  it  a  matter  of  great  «'tarD- 
nets  and  anbtilty  of  wit  to  be  a  sound  believing  chris- 
tian, men  were  not  curious  what  syllables  or  particles 
of  speech  they  used."— ffooicT-;  Eccle*.  Polity. 

6.  Quickness  of  sense  or  perception :  as, 
sharpness  of  sight. 

7.  Severity  of  language ;  sarcasm,  pungency. 

"  There's  gold  for  thee ; 
Thou  must  not  take  my  former  liharpjuM  ill, 
I  will  employ  thee  back  agaiiL" 

ahakesp. :  Antony  &  Cleopatra,  lil.  S. 

8.  Acidity,  pungency :  as,  the  sharpness  of 
vinegar. 

9.  Keenness  or  shrewdness  in  transacting 
business  or  exacting  one's  own  dues ;  equivocal 
honesty ;  sharp  practices. 

"  Here  and  there,  by  sharpness  and  cunning,  men 
rise  into  wealth."— Scri6n«r'«  diag.,  Dec,  1878,  p.  29& 

•  shash,  s.    [Sash  (1),  s.] 

shas'-ter,    shas'-tr^   b.     [Mahratta,    &c. 
shastra;  Sansc.  sJidstra.] 

Brahmanism :  That  by  which  faith  and 
practice  are  governed,  an  institute  of  letters, 
law,  or  religion  considered  as  of  divine  au- 
thority. Used  of  the  Vedas  and  other  books 
of  the  Brahmanic  scriptures. 

6hS.th'-mdnt,  s.  [Sizaftman.]  A  measure  of 
six  inches. 

"  Not  a  step,  not  a  pace,  not  an  Inch,  not  a  shathmota, 
as  I  may  B&y."—$eoU:  Antiquary,  ch.  viiL 

shsit'-ter,  *  schat-er,  w.f.  &  i.  [A  strength- 
ened form  of  scatter  (q.v.).] 


A.  Trav>sitive: 

1.  To  break  up  at  once  in  many  pieces  ;  to 
dash,  burat,  or  part  by  violence  into  frag- 
ments ;  to  rend,  rive,  or  split  into  splinters- 

"You  maybreak,  you  may  sAa/ter  the  vase,  if  you  will. 
But  the  scent  of  the  roiies  will  hang  round  it  still," 
Moora :  Farewell  /  But  wherever. 

2.  To  break  up,  to  disorder,  to  derange^  to 
overthrow  :  as.  His  mind  was  shattered. 

3.  To  scatter,  to  dissipate. 

"The  winds 
Blow  moist  and  keen,  thattering  the  graceful  locks 
Of  those  fair  spreading  trees,"  MUton  :  P.  L.,  x.  1,060, 

i.  To  destroy,  to  overthrow,  to  ruin,  to 
scatter  :  as,  His  hopes  were  shattered. 

*  5.  To  dissipate,  to  derange ;  to  make  In- 
capable of  close  and  continued  application. 

"A  man  of  a  loose,  volatile,  and  shattered humoxa, 
thinks  only  by  flts  and  starts."— J^^orri». 
t  B,  Intrans. :   To    be    bi-olten    into    frag- 
ments ;  to  fall  or  come  to  pieces ;  to  crumbla 
to  pieces. 

"The  frosts  have  been  so  searching  that  the  clod* 
shatter  Te&dlly."— Daily  Telegraph,  March  23,  188ft. 

*  shat'-ter,  s.  [Shatter,  v.]  One  part  of 
many  into  which  anything  is  broken  ;  a  fiag^ 
ment.    (Usually  in  the  plural.) 

"Stick  the  candle  so  loose  that  it  will  fall  upon  the 
glass  of  the  sconce,  aud  break  it  into  ihaCters." — Swift: 
Instmct,  to  Servants, 

*  shatter-braiiip  a.  A  careless,  giddy 
person ;  a  scatter-brain. 

*  shatter  -  brained,  shatter-pated, 

a.      Disordered   in  intellect ;   intellectually 
weak;  scatter-brained. 

"  Whatever  some  ahatter-hrained  and  debauched 
Xwrsons  would  fain  persuade  tiiemselves  and  others." 
— Qoodrnan  :  Winter  Evening  Conf.,  pt.  iiL 

J^  sh4t'-ter-^,  a.  [Eng.  sAafier,  s. ; -3/.]  Easily 
breaking  up  into  many  pieces ;  loose  of  tex- 
ture ;  brittle  ;  not  compact. 

"  The  quarries  are  of  a  course  grit  stone,  often  filled 
with  shells,  but  of  too  thattery  a  nature  to  be  used." — 
Pennant:  Journey  from  Chester,  p.  272. 

shau'-Cle,  *  shau-ghle,  v.i.  &  t   [Shuffle.] 

A.  Intrans. :  To  walk  with  a  shuttling  or 
shambling  gait. 

B.  Trans. :  To  distort  from  the  proper 
shape  or  direction  by  use  or  wear. 

"Bucklaw  was  welcome  to  the  wearing  of  Raveus> 
wood's  shaughled  Bhoe3."—Scott :  Bride  of  Lammsr. 
moor,  ch.  xxviil. 

shaul,  a.    [Shallow.]    (Scotch,) 

shave,  *  schave,  v.t.  &  i.  [A.S.  sceafan, 
scofan{\M.  t.  SCO/,  pa.  par.  scajen);  cogn.  with 
But.  schaven  =  to  scrape,  to  plane  wood ; 
Icel.  ska/a ;  Sw.  skaj'va  ~  to  scrape ;  Dan. 
shave;  Goth,  skaban;  Ger.  scluxben;  Lat.  sca5o 
=  to  scrape  ;  Gr.  cKa-mui  (skaplo)  =  to  dig.] 
A*  Transitive: 

1.  To  cut  or  pare  off  from  the  surface  of  a 
body,  by  means  of  a  razor  or  other  edged  in- 
stiujuent.    (Frequently  with  off.) 

2.  To  pare  close  ;  to  make  smooth  and  bare 
by  cutting  or  paring  from  the  surface  of ;  es- 
pecially, to  cut  or  remove  the  hau-  from  by 
means  of  a  razor,  or  other  sliarp  instruracnt- 

"The  Egyptians  from  a  very  early  age  sAaM  Uielr 
beadu."— Zfefoc:  Berodotus,  bk.  iii.,  ch,  L 

3.  To  cut  in  thin  slices. 

"Make  some  medley  of  earth,  with  some  otfaei 
plants  l'ruisedor«Aave/i  in  rout  or  leaf."— Bacon. 

4.  To  pass  along  close  to  the  surface  or  side 
of;  to  brush  past,  to  skim  by;  to  sweep  by 
almost  touching. 

"Do  it  wliipcord;  sham  the  signpost"— OXce/fe; 
Fontainebleau,  il  8. 

*  5.  To  strip,  to  fleece ;  to  opp;'ess  by  ex- 
tortion. 

B.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  use  the  razor ;  to  remove  the  hair 
from  the  chin,  head,  he,  with  a  razor. 

2,  To  pass  so  closely  by  anything  as  almost 
to  touch  it. 

"  In  trying  to  thaw  -past." —Field,  Sept  i,  1886. 

*  3.  To  be  hai-d  in  bargaining  ;  to  cheat. 

H  To  shave  a  note:  To  purchase  it  at  a  great 
discount,  or  to  take  interest  upon  it  much 
beyond  the  legal  rate.    {Amer.) 

shave  (1),  ».    [Shave,  v.] 

1.  The  act  of  shaving  ;  a  cutting  off  of  thfl 
beard. 

2.  A  thin  slice  ;  a  shaving. 

3.  An  instrument  with  a  long  tlade,  and  a 
handle  at  each  end.  for  shaving  hoops,  &c  ; 
also,  a  spokesliave. 


&te,  fat,  f^e.  gjuidst,  what,  iSll,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;   pine,  pit,  sire,  sir.  luarine;  go,  p^ 
er,  wore,  woOi;  work,  whd.  son;  mute,  cub,  ciire,  ^nite,  cur.  rule,  full;  try,  Syrian,    so.  oe  =  e;  ey  =>  a;  qa  -  lev* 
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4.  The  act  of  piitising  close  to  or  along  ;  the 
Mt  of  grazing  or  passing  so  close  as  nearly  to 
tooch. 

a.  Hence,  an  exceedingly  narrow  miss, 
&ilure,  or  escape.     (Often  with  close  or  Tiear.) 

"  It  waa  a  desperately  close  shave  when  Mr.  Graham 
(tocidaci  for  DeUveraQce. '-  Field,  April  4,  1685. 

G.  A  false  report  or  alarm  started,  with  a 
new  to  deceive  ;  a  trick,  a  cheat. 

"  According  to  camp  reporta,  or  camp  akavet,  tw  they 
•n  more  exi>rBsaively  termed."— J/ominff  Chr&nicle, 
Deo.  13,  18S4. 

sbave-grass,  shave-weed,  s. 

Bot. :  Eqvisetum  kyemale.  So  called,  accord- 
ing to  Wni.  Coles,  because  it  was  "used  by 
fletchers  and  combmakera  to  polish  their 
work."    (PHw.) 

Sliave-hook.  s.  A  triangular  plate  of 
flteel,  with  sharpened  edges,  used  in  scraping 
the  surfaces  of  metal  which  are  to  be  soldered, 
so  that  the  solder  may  adhere. 

Id&ave  (2),  5.  [Shaw.]  A  small  coppice.  {D^: 
2'ow  thro'  Great  Britmn,  i.  168.) 

*8liave'-ling,  9.  t^^g-  shave;  dimin.  suff. 
-ling,]  A  man  shaved  ;  hence,  used  contemp- 
koously  fur  a  monk,  friar,  or  priest. 

"  AIhs  I  we  must  leave  thee,  dear  d&solate  home. 
To  the  speamiea  oi  Url,  the  thavelmgs  of  Rome." 
Afacaulag:  Moncontour. 

tfiav'-en,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [Shave,  v.] 

diav'-er,  s.    [Eng.  shav(e);  -er.] 

L  One  who  shaves ;  one  whose  occupation 
Ib  to  shave. 

"  I  am  a  barber,  and  Td  have  yon  know 
A  ihapar  too  oometiues,  no  mad  one  though." 
Suckling:  A  Barber. 

•  2.  A   robber,  an  extortioner ;    one  who 

fleeces. 

"They  fell  all  into  the  hands  of  the  cmel  mountain 
people,  living  for  the  most  jmi't  by  theft,  .  .  .  by  these 
ihaaert  the  Turks  were  stript  of  aU  they  bud."— 
Knolttta :  HUt,  Turke*. 

3.  A  humorous  fellow ;  a  wag. 
"  A  cunning  shaver," 

Steele:  Conscious  Lovert.    (FroL) 

I.  A  jocular  name  for  a  young  boy ;  a 
youngster. 

abav'-ie,  9.  [Shave,  s.)  A  trick,  a  prank,  a 
shave. 

■bav'-lag,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  &    [Shave,  p.] 
A,  &,  "B,  As  pr.  par.  £  particip.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 
Cto  As  substantive : 
1.  The  act  of  one  who  shaves. 
8.  A  thin  slice  pared  oif  with  a  shave,  a 
knife,  a  plane,  or  other  cutting  instrument. 
**  In  one  corner  waa  a  jpile  of  alx  cofflus ;  lit  another 
»  dog  enjoyed  a  restless  sleep  on  a  pile  of  shaoinga." — 
€*niuit/  Magazine,  Dec.  1878,  p.  6ia 

Shaving-bmsll,  s.  A  brush  used  in  shav- 
tng  fur  spreading  the  lather  over  the  face. 

8liaviiig-box,  8. 

B(^. :  The  genus  Feuillea,  or  Pevillea, 
(Fbuillea.J 

Sliaving-CTip,  s.  A  cup  with  compart- 
Bents  for  hot  water  and  soap,  for  convenience 
in  sliaving. 

Shaving-liorse,  s.    [Horse,  0.,  I.  2(1),] 

sbaving-tub,  s. 

Bookbivd. :  The  box  beneath  the  cutting- 
press  to  catch  the  shavings. 

Aaw,  ^schawe,  *sliawe,  5.  [A.^.  scaga 
=  a  shaw ;  cogn.  with  Icel.  skdgr;  8w.  skog ; 
Dan,  skov ;  cf.  also  Icel.  skuggi;  A.S.  scua, 
sc^wa  =  a  shade,  shadow.] 

1.  A  tliicket,  a  small  wood  ;  a  shady  place, 
%  grove.     (Scotch.) 

"  But  och  1  that  night,  anian^  the  ahavrt. 
She  got  a  fearfu'  settlin'  1 "         Burtu  :  BaUoteeen. 

2.  A  stem  with  the  leaves,  as  of  a  potato, 
turnip,  (Uc.    {Prov.) 

sh&'W^  v.t.    [Show,  v.] 

Shaw-fowl,  s.  An  artificial  fowl  made 
by  fowlers  to  shoot  at. 

Sh^-wa-ne^e',  Shaw-ne^e',  Sh£i-wd- 
neso'f  a.  Of  or  belonging  \o  the  Shawnees, 
a  tribe  of  North  American  Indians,  now 
located  on  the  Indian  Territory,  we^t  of  the 
Misaouri. 

S^.awanese-salad,  s.  The  eatable  leaves 
ui  iiudrojihyllum  virginicum. 


*  shaw-bubbe,  ».    [Shabub.] 

Sh&wl,  s.  [Pers.  shot;  Fr.  cfUiU.]  An  outer 
garment  covering  the  upper  part  of  the  per- 
son ;  commonly  used  by  ladies,  but  not  in- 
frequently by  men.  In  the  latter  case  it  re- 
presents the  outer  garment  of  the  Scotch 
Highlanders,  the  plaid,  which  term  in  time 
has  come  to  be  applied  to  nny  kind  of 
checkered  goods  similar  in  pattern  to  the 
tartan  of  which  the  Highlander's  plaid  was 
made.  Shawls  are  made  of  various  materials, 
as  wool,  silk,  crape,  &c.,  plain  or  embroidered. 
The  cheaper  kinds  are  generally  of  wool,  and 
are  woven  in  the  usual  manner.  The  best 
shawls  made  are  those  of  Cashmere ;  they  are 
now  succeaafuUy  imitated  in  Europe,  tlieir 
manufacture  being  introduced  into  England 
about  1784,  by  a  manufacturer  at  Norwich. 

•  Shawl,  v.t.  [Shawl,  «.]  To  cover  or  wrap 
with  a  shawl. 

"Shawling  the  young  heiress."  —  J/i«t  Edgeworth: 
Absentee,  oh.  liL 

^Shawl'-less,  o.  [Eug.  shawl ;  4ess.]  With- 
out a  shawl. 

"Standing  thawlless  and  hotm^tleea." ~  B.  BrontS : 
WtUhering  ffeiglUs,  ch,  Ix. 

Shawm,  shalm  (I  silentX  *  shanme, 
*  shawme,  "  shal-mie»  s.    [O.  Fr.  chaie- 

mie  =  a  little  pipe  made  of  a  reed  or  of  a 
wheaten  or  oaiien  straw,  also  chalemelle,  chal- 
lemeau,  from  chauvie  ~  a  straw  ;  Lat.  calainus 
—  a  reed,  from  Gr.  icaAd|u,os  (kalamoa)  =  a  leed ; 
KoAa/u.^  (/cotome)  =  a  stalk  or  straw  of  corn; 
cogn.  with  Eng.  m^^  .  _  .^i.^ 
hazdmi^.v.);  Ger.  ^^S33^Si2^SE=*«i 
schalTmi.]  shawm. 

Music :   An  an- 
cient wind  instrument,  similar  to  the  clarionet. 

"  In  prayers  and  hymns  to  heaven's  eternal  King, 
The  cornet,  flute,  and  ahautme.  asaiatiug  as  they 
siug,"  Otway:  Wiiidior  CaaUe. 

shay,  5.  [See  del]  A  vulgar  corruption  of 
chaise  (q.v.). 

8ha'-ya,  ^ha'-ya,  ».    [Chat,  (1)."| 

she,  *  sohe.  *  sheo,  *  scho,  *  she,  pron. 
[A.S.  sed,  fern,  of  se,  used  as  the  definite 
article,  but  originally  a  demonstrative  pro- 
noun, meaning  tluU;  cogn.  with  Dut.  zij  = 
she ;  Icel.  sii,  sjd,  fem.  of  *d,  demons,  pro- 
noun ;  Ger.  sie  =  she ;  Goth,  so,  fem.  of  sa, 
demons,  pronoun ;  Russ.  sila^  fem.  of  sei  =. 
this  ;  Gr.  rj  (he),  fem.  of  6  (ho)  =  the ;  Sansc. 
sa.  =  8he,  fem.  of  so5=ho.  The  proper  A.S. 
word  for  site  is  heo,  fem.  of  lU  —  he  (q.v.). 
Her  is  used  as  the  possessive,  dative,  and 
objective  cases  of  she.]    [Her  (1),  Hers.1 

1.  The  nominative  feminine  of  the  pei-sonal 
pronoun  of  the  third  person,  and  used  as 
a  substitute  for  the  name  of  a  female,  or  of 
something  personified  as  a  female  ;  tlie  woman 

'  or  female  referred  to  ;  the  animal  of  the  female 
sex,  or  object  personified  as  feminine,  which 
was  spoken  of. 

"  For  contemplation  he  and  valour  form'd, 
For  softness  she  and  sweet  attractive  grace : 
He  for  Qod  only,  ahe  for  Oed  in  him." 

Milton  :  P.  L.,  iv,  198. 

2.  Used  absolutely  as  a  noun  for  woman  or 
female. 

"  Ton  are  the  cruellaat  sfte  alive." 

Shakr^p. :  Tweiftti  mght,  1.  5. 

^  She  is  commonly  used  as  a  prefix  to 
denote  the  female  of  the  second  part  of  the 
compound  :  as,  s/te-ass,  sAe-bear,  s/ie-cat,  &;c. 

*  she  -  atheist,  «.  a  female  atheist 
[Atheist.] 

"  Atheista  have  been  but  rare  ;  since  Nature's  birth 
TIU  now.  alko-atheiata  ne'er  aiijteared  on  earth." 

Young :  Sulires.  vL  *10i 

she-oak,  s. 

Bot. :  Ckdlitris  quadrivalvis, 

*she-SChool,s.  A  girls' school.  (FvUer: 
Church  Hist,  vi.  297.) 

*  she-slip,  s.  A  young  female  scion, 
branch,  or  member. 

*  shenBOCiCty,  s.     Female  society. 

she-world,  s.  The  female  inhabitants 
of  the  world  or  of  a  particidiir  [lart  of  it. 

she'-a,  w.     [Native  name.]    [Galam.1 
shea-tree,  £.  .[Biitter-tree,  2.] 

shead'-ing,  sheed'-ing,  ■';-  [A.S.  3crddan= 
to  divide;  Goth,  slcaulan ;  Gov.  &  Dut.  scliei- 
dan;  Eug.  slied,  as  in  watershed.]  In  the 
Isle  of  Man,  a  riding,  tithing,  oi  division,  in 


which  there  is  a  coroner  or  chief  constable. 
There  are  six  sheadings  in  the  island. 

Sheaf  (1),  *  scheef,  »  shef,  •  sheffe. 
*  shelve,  s.  [A.S.  seed/;  cogn.  with  Dut. 
schoof;  Icel.  skauf;  Ger.  scbuub.  The  A.S. 
seed/  is  from  scea/,  pa,  t.  of  scu/an  =  to  shove ; 
henct!,  a  sheaf  is  a  bundle  of  things  shoved 
together,] 

i.  A  quantity  or  bundle  of  things  bound  or 
held  together;  specifically: 

(1)  A  quantity  of  the  stalks  of  wheat,  rye, 
oats,  or  barley  bound  together ;  a  bundle  oi 
stalks  or  straw. 

"The  fashion  is  to  cut  with  a  hooke  or  sycclo  tba 
straw  in  the  middest :  and  betweene  every  two  aheaves 
they  sit  dowiie,  and  thou  crop  off  tlie  eard."— /*.  //of. 
land:  Plinie,  bk.  xviii,,  ch.  xxx.. 

(2)  A  bundle  or  number  of  arrows  ;  as  manj 
as  will  fill  the  quiver. 

"They  will  looke  at  hia  verle  bow,  and  the^  off 
arrowea,  as  at  atranuge  and  woiiderous  tiiluus.-— i», 
BoUand:  Plinie,  bk.  vill.,  ch.  xxxii. 

2.  A  collection  or  quantity  of  things  closo 
or  thick  together;  a  quantity  or  number 
generally. 

"  And  hence  in  fair  remembrance  worn. 
Yon  aliea/  of  ei)ears  hia  crest  liss  buriie." 

Scott :  Lajj  of  cJte  last  Minatrel,  iv.  8L 

*3.  A  quantity  of  steel,  containing  thirty 
gads, 

"  The  one  Is  often  sold  for  the  other,  and  like  tali 
vseU  in  both,  that  is  to  saie  thirtie  gads  to  the  sheffe^ 
and  tweliie  ?/»#«  to  tho  butdeu."— //»/i»MA«rf;  /Je«> 
cript.  of  England,  bk.  ii.,  ch.  xi. 

Sheaf  (2),  &    [Sheave,  s.]    The  wheel  in  the 

block  of  a  pulley ;  a  sheave. 

*  Sheaf,  *  sheafe.  v.t.  &  i.    [Shkaf  (t),  ».] 

A.  Trans.  :  To  collect  and  bind  in  shi^avea ; 
to  make  sheaves  of. 

B.  Inlnnis.  :  To  collect  and  bind  straw, 
Ax.,  iutu  sheaves. 

"  They  that  reap  must  8}ieafa.nd  bind." 

Shakesp. :  An  I'au  Like  It.  ilL  X 

*  Sheaf -y,  o.  [Eng.  s}iea/(l),  s.  ;  -y.]   Pertain- 
ing to,  consisting  uf,  or  resembling  sheaves, 

'*  Whose  golden  locks  a  alieafy  garlpind  hear." 

Qay  :  Ovid ;  Helamorphoaea  ▼!, 

Sheal  (I),  «.     [A  variant  of  shell  (q.v.).]    A 
husk  or  pod,    {^rov.) 

aheal  (2),  shell,  s.  [Icel.  sk&ll  ~  a  hut,  a  shed.J 

1.  A  hut  or  small  cottjige  for  aheiiherds,  or 
for  fishermen  on  the  shore  or  on  the  banks  of 
a  river  ;  a  sheeling. 

2.  A  shed  for  sheltering  sheep  on  the  hilla 
during  the  night. 

3.  A  summer  residence,  esfiecially  one 
erected  for  those  who  go  to  the  hills  for 
sport,  &c.    (ScotcJi.) 

sheal,  v.t.     [Sheal  (1),  s.]    To  shell ;  to  tako 
the  husk  or  shell  off. 

"  That's  a  ahealed  peaacod."         Shakesiy, :  Lear,  i.  ^ 

Sheal'-ing  (1),  s.    [Eng.  siiml,  v. ;  -ifig.]   The 
pod  or  iiu^icot  pease,  oats,  or  the  like,  {frov.'^ 


Sheal'-ing  (2), «. 

CottJ.li(J. 


Sheal  (2).]    A  Highland 


Shear,  *  scher-en,  *  shere  (pa.  t  •  schar, 
^shar,  sheared,  'shore,  pa,  par.  * sdioren,  sliorn), 
v.t.  &  i.  [A.S.  sceian,  scirati  (pa.  t.  scter, 
pi.  scKron,  pa.  par.  scoren),;  cogn.  with  Dufe. 
scheren ;  Icel.  skera;  Dan.  ^Iccere;  Ger.  sdieren; 
Ger,  KeCpui  (keiro).  Allied  to  scar,  scare,  scraps 
scrape,  share,  shred,  score,  short,  &c.} 

A.  Transitive: 
I,  Literally : 

1.  To  cut  or  chp  something  from,  by  means 
of  a  shears,  scissors,  or  like  instrumeirt; 
specifically  applied  to  the  cutting  of  wool  fn>m 
siteep  or  their  skins,  or  the  clipping  of  nap 
from  cloth. 

*'  Laban  went  to  shear  hia  sheep."— ffencjis  xxxu  19. 

2.  To  separate  by  shears  ;  to  cut  or  clip  off 
from  a  surface,  with  a  shears,  scissoi-s,  or  like 
instrument. 

"  His  berdo  be  little  achcre  first." 

liobert  of  Oloucuster,  p.  160. 

3.  To  cut  down,  as  with  a  sickle  ;  to  reap. 
(Scotch.) 

II.  Fig.:  To  strip  of  property,  as  l^ 
exactions  or  excessive  sharpness ;  to  fleece. 

B.  Intransitive  : 

1.  To  use  shears, 

2.  To  cut,  to  penetrate. 

3.  To  turn  aside,  to  deviate,  to  sheer. 


b6il,  hoy;  pout,  j6^1;  cat,  ^ell,  chorns,  9hm,  hengh;  go,  ^em;  thin,  this;  sin,  a§;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist,    ph  =  fl 
•Olau,  -tian  =  shaxi.    -tion,  -sion  =  shun ;  -fion.  -§ion  ~  zhan.    -cioui.    -tious,  -sioDS  —  shos.    -hie,  -die,  &c  —  h^]^  d^L 
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shear,  *  sbeer,  s.    [Sheaii,  v.] 

1.  An  instiniuent  to  cut  with.  Now  only 
need  in  the  plural,  shears  (q.v.X 

**  fflwrt  of  the  wool,  aud  naked  from  the  tJuer.' 

Dryden:  rirsfU;  Oeorfficiii.  •ya 

2.  A  year,  as  applied  to  the  age  of  a  sheep, 
from  the  yearly  shearing  :  as,  a  sheep  of  one 
Aear,  or  of  two  shears,  &c 

3.  A  lorbed  fish-spear  with  several  pronga. 
fiOiear-bill,  s.    [Skiumeb,  o.,  II.  2.] 

shear-grass,  &. 

hot. :  TriHeum  reperns. 

Aear-hog,  sharrag,  sbermg,  s.    A 

lam  or  wether  after  the  first  shearing.  (Prot^) 

fihear-hook,  s. 

Haul. :  An  instrument  with  prongs  and 
hooks,  placed  at  the  extremities  of  the  yards 
of  fire-ships  to  entangle  the  enemy's  rigging. 

SheaT-hallE,  s.    [Sheer-hulk.] 

shear-plan,  s.    [Sheer-plan.] 

shear -steel,  s.  Blister-steel,  heated, 
rolled,  and  tilted  to  improve  the  quality. 
Several  bars  are  welded  together  and  drawn 
out.  The  bar  is  sometimes  cut,  faggoted, 
reheated,  and  again  tilted.  This  may  be  re- 
peated. The  terms  Single-shear  and  Double- 
shear  indicate  the  extent  to  which  the  process 
is  carried.  It  is  named  from  its  applicability 
to  the  manufacture  of  cutting-instruments, 
shears,  knives,  scythes,  &C. 

•  sheard, «.    [Shard,] 
Shear'-er,  s.     [Eng.  sh^ar,  v. ;  er,] 
1.  One  who  shears. 

"  Kicked  the  alienxa  out  of  the  thaarer't  band."— 
Boyle :  Works,  vL  473. 

2-  One  who  reaps  com.    (Scotch.) 

Shear'-ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.    [Shbab,  v.] 
A.  &  B.  Aspr.  par.  dtparticip.  ai^. :  (See  the 
verb). 
C  As  substantive : 
I.  Ordinary  Langvage : 

1.  Tlie  act  or  operation  of  clliJping  or  cut- 
ting with  a  shears  or  by  a  machine  :  as,  the 
shmring  of  a  sheep,  the  sheari-ng  of  metallic 
platCB,  &c. 

2.  The  proceeds  of  the  operation  of  clipping 
by  shears  :  as,  the  shearing  of  a  flock. 

3.  A  sheep  that  has  been  but  once  sheared  ; 
m  shearling. 

4.  The  act  or  operation  of  reaping.    (Scotch.) 
"  His  men  were  gane  bame  to  the  iheartng,  and  he 

would  no{>  call  them  oat  lief  ore  the  victual  was  got 
iB.'— iS«>«  .•  Wawrrley,  ch.  xvJiL 

II.  Mining :  The  making  of  vertical  cuts  at 
the  ends  of  a  portion  of  an  undercut  seam  of 
coal,  serving  to  destroy  the  continuity  of  the 
strata  and  facilitate  the  breaking  down  of  the 
mass.    [HoLiNQ.] 

shearing-machliie,  a. 

1.  WooUtn-manuf. :  A  machine  through 
which  cloth  is  paased  after  lea^ong  the  gig- 
mill,  to  shorten  the  nap  evenly,  so  as  to 
secure  a  smooth  surface. 

2-  Mack. :  A  machine  for  cutting  plates  and 
bars  of  iron  and  other  metaL 

Shearing-table,  s. 

Husbandry :  A  bench  for  holding  sheep 
while  being  sheared.    (Amer.) 

Bhear'-ling,  s.     [Eng.  shear,  v. ;  dimin.  suff. 
-ling.]    A  sheep  that  has  been  but  once  shorn. 

"  DlapoMd  of  several  shearlinffg  at  from  100  to  200 
guineas  eacli."— iJatfa  T&legrapK,  Sept  14,  1B8&. 

•  sheM:*  -  man,  &      [Eng.  sft-ear,  and  rnan.] 
One  whose  o'ccupatiou  is  to  shear  cloth. 

"  Tliy  father  was  a  plasterer ; 
And  thoo  thyself  a  sSiearman. 

ahaketp. :  2  Senrff  VL,  Iv  a. 

•  sheam,  s.    [Sharn.] 

Bhear^,  s.  pi.  [Shear,  s.) 
L  Ordinary  Language : 
1,  A  cutting -instrument,  operating  like 
scissors,  but  on  a  larger  scale  and  somewhat 
differently  shaped.  In  one  variety  the  edges 
of  the  blades  are  bevelled,  and  the  handles 
adapted  for  thumb  and  fingers  respectively, 
instead  of  being  duplicates.  They  are  adapted 
for  tailors'  use.  Tinmen's  shears  liave  rela- 
tively shoi-ter  jaws,  and  are  either  grasped  in 
the  hand,  or  one  leg  placed  in  the  vice  while 
tiie  otlier  is  worked  by  hand.     They  are  used 


for  cutting  tin-plate  and  sheet-metal  of  moder- 
at«  thickness.  The  shears  used  by  farriers, 
sheep-shearers,  weavers,  &e.,  are  made  of  a 
single  piece  of  steel  bent  round  until  the 
blades  meet,  which  open  of  themselves  by  the 
elasticity  of  the  metal.  Garden  shears  and 
grass  shears  have  long  wooden  handles  to 
which  the  blades  are  attached  at  an  angle  of 
about  45°. 

2.  The  ways  or  track  of  a  lathe  upon  which 
the  lathe-head,  puppet-head,  and  rest  are 
placed,  and  on  which  the  latter  is  adjusted  in 
the  common  lathe  or  slides  in  the  traversing 
latiie. 

•  3.  The  same  as  Sheers  (q.v.). 

»  1  A  wing.    (Spenser:  F.  Q.,  II.  viiL  5.) 

Shear'-tall,  s.    [Eng.  shear  s.,  and  tail,  s.] 

1.  Omith. :  The  genus  Thaumastura  (q.v.) ; 
brilliantly  coloured  Humming-birds  from  Cen- 
ti-al  America.  The  Slender  Sheai-tail(rA^«nias- 
tura  enicura)  has  the  tail  deeply  forked  ;  in 
Ckjra's  Sheartail  (T.  corm)  the  two  central  tail- 
feathers  are  double  the  length  of  the  next 
pair,  the  others  being  regularly  graduated, 
and  the  exterior  pair  the  shortest 

2.  Entom. :  HadeTui  dentina,  a  widely-dis- 
tributed British  night-moth. 

shear'-war-ter,  t  sheer'-wa-ter,  *  shere'- 

wa-ter,  s.    [See  def.] 

Omith. :  The  popular  name  of  any  species  of 
the  genua  Patfinus  (q.v.),  found  distributed 
over  nearly  all  seas,  usually  at  no  great  dis- 
tance from  land,  to  which  however  they  only 
resort  at  the  breeding  season.  Four  Shear- 
waters visit  the  United  Kingdom,  but  only  one, 
PuJUniis  anglonim,  the  Manx  Shearwater,  is  at 
all  common.  It  is  a  plain-looking  bird,  about 
the  size  of  a  pigeon,  black  above  and  white 
beneath.  Sir  T.  Browne  (WillughWs  Omitho- 
logia  (ed.  Ray),  p.  334)  calls  it,  "a  Sea-fowl 
which  doth,  as  it  were,  rcidere  agitam  shear  the 
water,  from  whence  perhaps  it  has  its  name." 
Their  habits  appear  to  be  the  same  all  over 
the  world,  laying  a  single  white  egg  in  a  hole 
under  ground.  The  young  are  clothed  with 
thick  long  down,  are  extremely  fat,  and  are 
said  to  be  good  eating. 

"  A  eea-fowl  called  a  tkerewater,  aomewhat  billed 
like  a  cormorant,  but  much  lesaer ;  a  strong  and  flert:e 
fowl,  hovering  about  shijm  when  they  deauee  Uieir 
fish."— firoMme;  On  Norfolk  Bir^. 

Sheat,  s.   [Ger.  scheid,  scAaid,  achaidfisi^'i  (See 

compound.) 
Sheat-fish,  a. 

Ichthy. :  A  name  applied  to  any  fish  of  the 
family  Siluridae  (q.v.),  but  specifically  to  Silu- 
rusglanis,  called  also  the  Sly  Silurus,  with  the 
exception  of  the  Sturgeon,  the  largest  Euro- 
pean freshwater  fish,  and  the  only  European 
member  of  the  family.  It  occurs  in  the 
Rhine,  and  is  common  in  Germany,  Poland, 
Btyria,  the  Danube,  and  the  rivers  of  southern 
Russia.  It  attains  a  weight  of  from  300  to 
400  lbs.,  and  the  flesh  of  the  young  fish  is 
firm,  flaky,  and  well -flavoured.  The  fat  is 
used  in  dressing  leather,  and  the  air-bladder 
is  made  into  gelatine.  The  Marquis  of  Bath 
presented  two  specimens  to  the  Zoological 
Society  of  London  in  1885. 

"A  mighty  Bheat-fiah  BniokeB  upon  the  festive 
\ioard."—Kingalei/  :  Hypatia,  cb.  x. 


sheath,  *  schethe,  s.  [a.S.  sc&dh,  sMh, 
sceddh;  cogn.  with  Dut.  scheede;  Icel.  skeldhir 
(fern,  pi.) ;  Dan.  skede ;  Sw.  skida;  Ger. 
scheide.] 

L  Ord.  Lang.  :  A  case  for  the  reception  of  a 
sword  or  long  knife,  or  similar  instrument ; 
^a  scabbard, 

"  Pntte  thoo  thi  swerd  into  thy  schetHe.''—Wpcliff'e : 
John  xviil. 
II.  Technically: 

1.  Bot. :  A  petiole  when  it  embraces  the 
branch  from  which  it  springs.  Called  also  a 
vagina.  The  toothed  sheaths  of  Equisetaeeas 
are  formed  by  the  coalescence  of  the  leaves  at 
their  base. 

2.  Entom. :  The  wing-ease  of  an  insect. 

3.  Hydr.-eng. :  A  structure  of  loose  stones 
for  confining  a  river  within  its  banks. 

*  sheath-claw,  a. 

Zool. :  The  English  translation  of  Mod.  lAt. 
Thecadactylus  (q.v.). 

sheath-winged,  a.  Having  cases  for 
covering  the  wings  ;  coleopterous. 

"  Vagiiiipennous  or  iheat?i-urinffediDaccta,  aa  beetlea" 
— Browne :  Vulgar  Erroure,  bk.  iii.,  ch.  xxviL 


*  Sheatii,  v.t.    [Sheathe,  v.] 

sheath'-hiU,  s.  [Eng.  s;ieafA,s.,  andMttO),  «J 
Named  by  Pennant,  in  1781.  flx>m  the  fixed 
horny  sheath  inclosing  the  base  of  the  bill ; 
this  sheath  is  almost  level  in  Chionis  uIIm. 
but  rises  in  front  in  C.  minor  like  the  pommel 
of  a  saddle.] 

Omith. :  The  genus  Chionis,  made  known 
by  the  naturalists  of  Cook's  second  voyage,  a 
specimen  of  Chionis  alba  having  been  met  with 
on  New- Year  Island,  on  Dec.  31,  1774.  It  re- 
sembles a  pigeon  in  size  and  general  appear- 
ance ;  plumage  pure  white ;  bill  yellow  at 
base  [see  def.],  passing  into  pink  at  tip ;  round 
the  eyes  the  skin  is  bare,  and  dotted  with 
cream-coloured  papillae ;  legs  bluish -gray.  In 
the  Falkland  Islands  it  is  called  the  Kelp- 
pigeon.  Another  species  was  discriminated 
in  1842  by  Dr.  Hartlaub ;  it  is  smaller  thaB 
C.  albtty  with  similar  plumage,  but  having  the 
bill  and  bare  skin  of  the  face  black  and  the 
legs  much  darker.  The  sealers  of  Kerguelen 
Land  call  it  the  Sore-eyed  Pigeon,  from  its 
prominent  fleshy  orbit. 

sheathe,  *"  sheath  *  shethe,  v.t.   [Shbath, 

s.]  • 

X.  To  put  up  into  a  sheath  or  scabbard  ;  to 
inclose,  cover,  or  hide  in  a  sheath  or  case, 
or  as  with  a  sheath  or  case. 

"  He  who  hath  drawn  hia  eword  ngainat  his  piiuoiL 
ought  to  throw  away  the  scabbard,  uever  to  think  ol 
sheathing  it  as^i^"— Clarendon ;  Civil  War,  iii  ua 

2.  To  inclose  or  cover  up  with  a  defensive 
covering. 

"  Many  a  bosom,  shBathed  in  brass, 
Strew'd  the  eai*th  like  brolten  glass.' 

Byron  :  Siege  of  Corinth,  v.  sa, 

3.  To  protect  by  a  casing  or  covering ;  tw 
case  or  cover  as  with  boards,  metal,  &C. 

"  Iron  ships  may  be  sheathed  with  copper  or  alloy  by 
attaching  to  the  iron  akin  a  complete  wooden  sarfao* 
to  hold  the  Bheathing-nalla."— A'ni^/i( :  IHct.  Aledtaniot. 

4.  To  cover  up,  to  hide. 

"  Her  eyea,  like  marigolda,  had  eheatJied  thetr  light* 
Shakesp.  :  Rape  <tf  iMcrece,  307. 

•  5,  To  take  away  sharpness  or  acridity 
from ;  to  obviate  the  acridity  of ;  to  blunt,  to 

obtund. 

"  other  substances,  opposite  in  acrimony,  are  called 
demulcent  or  mild,  because  they  blunt  or  sheath  thw« 
sharp  salts ;  aa  pease  and  beans.  '—Arbuthnot. 

^  To  sheathe  the  sword :  To  make  peace,  to 
put  an  end  to  war  or  enmity.     [Hatchbt,  fc, 

11(1)0 

sheathed,  pa.  par.  &  a.     [Sheathe,] 
a1  As  pa.  par.  :  (See  the  verb). 

B.  As  adjective : 

L  Ord.  Lang. :  Put  into  a  sheath  ;  inclosed 
in  or  covered  with  a  sheath  or  case, 

"  All  sheathed  he  was  in  armour  bright" 

aoQtt :  Jdarmion.  tL  It. 

II.  Bot.  (Of  a  stem,  dc):    Embraced  by  a 

sheath. 

Shea.th'-er,  s  [Eng.  Bheath(e);  -er.]  One 
wlio' sheathes. 

Sheath'-ing,  pr.  par.,  «.,  &  s.    [Sheathe,] 

A.  &  B.  j4s  pr.  par.  &  partidp.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  As  s^ibstantive : 

1.  Tlie  act  of  one  who  sheathes. 

2.  That  which  sheathes  or  covers  :  specif., 
in  shipbuilding,  a  covering,  usually  thin 
plates  of  copper  or  an  alloy  contaiuing  copper, 
to  protect  the  bottom  of  a  wooden  ship  from 
worms.  Lead  was  used  for  the  purpose  ueaiiy 
two  thousand  years  ago. 

sheathing-nail,  ». 

1.  Carp. :  A  nail,  in  size  6d.  to  8l1.,  used  to 
nail  on  sheathing  for  shingli»g  or  slating. 

2.  Naut. :  A  cast  nail  of  an  alloy  of  copper 
and  tin,  used  for  nailing  on  the  metallic 
sheathing  of  vessels.  They  are  flat  and 
polished  on  the  head,  countersunk  beneath. 

sheathing-paper,  s.  A  large  and  coarse 
paper  made  for  an  inner  lining  of  the  metallic 
sheathing  of  vessels. 

sheath' -less,  a.  [Eng.  sTieath;  -less.]  With- 
out a  sheath  or  covering ;  drawn  from  Uie 
sheath ;  unsheathed. 

"A  thousand  sworda  had  sheathZess  shone. 
And  made  her  quarrel  all  their  own." 

BffTon :  Parisina.  i. 

*  sheath'-^,  *  sheath-ie,  a.    [Bug,  slimth ; 
•y.]    Forming  or  resembling  a  sheath  or  cose. 
■'  The  short  and  sheathy  eases  on  their  backs."— 
Broionc:  Vulgar  £rrours,  ok.  ilL,  ch.  xiviL 


£lte,  f&t,  £tre,  amidst,  what,  f^,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  carnal,  her,  there 
or.  wore,  wolf;  work,  wh6,  son ;  mate,  cilb,  ciire.  ^nite,  cnr,  r^e,  fall ;  try. 


;  pme,  pit,  s'ire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pSt» 
Syrian,    es,  oe  =  e ;  ey  =  a ;  qu  =  2ra^ 


sb.eave— sheep 
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Bbeave,  s.  [Dtit.  schiif—  a  slice,  a  disc,  a 
quoit,  a  wheel;  Dan.  skive;  Sw.  skifva  =  A 
slice,  a  disc ;  Pro  v.  Eng.  skive  =  a  slice.] 

1.  The  grooved  wheel  in  the  shell  of  a  block 
or  pulley  over  which  the  rope  runs.  In 
wooden  blocks,  it  is  generally  of  lignum-vitae, 
and  has  a  brass  bushing,  called  a  coak,  which 
runs  on  the  pin. 

2.  LocksmitTu :  A  sliding  scutcheon  for 
covering  a  keyhole. 

Bheave-hole,  s. 

Naut. :  A  channel  cut  in  a  mast,  yard,  or 
other  timber,  in  which  to  fix  a  sheave. 

*8heave,  vX  [Eng.  sheaves,  pi.  of  sft«^(q.v.).] 
To  bring  togetner  into  sheaves ;  to  collect  ana 
bind  in  a  sheaf  or  sheaves  ;  hence,  to  collect 
or  bring  together. 

"  Ab  for  the  work  Itself,  it  is  Aeaved  up.  from  s  few 
eleniiiuga  in  part  of  our  English  Aelde.  —Aahmole: 
Tbeatrum  Chemicum  (1652).    (ProL) 

•  eAxeaved,  a.    [Sheave.J    Made  of  straw. 

"  For  aome,  untucked  descended  her  theaved  hat, 
HaQging  her  pale  and  pined  clieek  beside." 

Shakesp.  :  Lover't  Complaint,  81 

tfheb'-an-der,  s.  [Hind,  shdkbavder.}  A 
harbour-master,    (Anglo-Indian.) 

Bhe-been',  s.  [Irish.]  A  low  public-house; 
an  unlicensed  house  of  a  low  character  where 
exciseable  liquors  are  sold. 

She-been'-er,  s.  [Eng.  shebeen;  -er.]  One 
who  keeps  a  shebeen. 

flhe-lieen'-mg,  s.  [Eng.  shebeen;  -ing.l  The 
act  or  practice  of  keeping  a  shebeen. 

^e- Chi' -nail,  she-ki'-nali,  s.  [East 
Aramaean  nj^Sip  (sTwfcftiTiaA)  =  the  majesty  of 
God,  the  presence  of  God's  Holy  Spirit,  from 
pxp  (sAefcftaTi),  15^  {slialchan  =  to  rest.]  A 
word  not  in  the  Old  Testament,  but  u.sed  by 
the  later  Jews,  and  ftom  them  borrowed  by 
the  Christians  technically  to  describe  the 
visible  pre.senee  of  Jehovah  above  the  mercy- 
watand  between  the  cherubim  in  the  taber- 
nacle and  Solomon's  temple,  but  absent  from 
that  built  under  Zerubbabel  [Mercy-seat] 
(Sxod.  XXV.  8,  Fsalm  Ixxx.  1,  &c),  though  it 
was  expected  to  be  restored  when  the  Messiah 
came  (Hag.  ii.  7,  9,  M.il.  iii.  1).  The  shechinah 
iB  associated  with  gloiy  (Num.  xiv.  10 ;  xvi. 
19.  42),  which  again  is  sometimes  described  as 
"  the  angel  of  the  Lord  "  (Exod.  xiv.  19). 

*  iAieok'-la-toii,  *.    [GicLATOtn?.] 

rtiSd,  *  ahead,  *  schede  (pa.  t.  *  5Aadde, 
Bhedf  *shedde,  pa.  par.  *  shadj  shed),  v.t.  &  i. 
[A.S.  iceddan,  scadan  (p.  t.  sc^,  setad,  pa. 
seedden,  sodden);  cogn.  with  Ger.  «c)i 
Goth,  skaidan.] 

A.  Transitive: 

*  1.  To  separate,  to  divide. 

"  He  Balle  tched  va  o  Bonder." 

Robert  de  Brunne,  p.  lli. 

2.  To  cause  or  suffer  to  flow  out;  to  pour 
<jut ;  to  let  fall.  (Said  especially  of  blood  or 
teara.) 

"  For  he,  to-dAV,  that  thedi  his  hlood  with  me, 
Shall  be  my  brother."      Shakesp. :  Benry  V.,  \v.  S, 

3.  To  throw  off;  to  cause  to  flow  off  with- 
oat  penetrating :  as,  A  roof  sheds  rain-water, 

4.  To  cast  off;  to  throw  off,  as  a  covering. 
"Trees  that  bring  forth  tlieh-  leaves  late,  and  cast 

thein  late,  are  more  lasting  than  tliose  that  sprout 
tbelr  leaves  early,  or  shed  them  betimes."— Aacon .' 
JfaL  HUt. 

*  5.  To  emit ;  to  give  or  pour  out ;  to  diffuse. 

*'  Thow  blazing  suns  that  dart  a  downward  ray. 
And  fiercely  shed  intolerable  day," 

Goldsmith-  Deserted  ViUoffe. 

*  6.  To  sprinkle,  to  intersperse  :  as,  hair 
ihed  with  gray, 

B.  Intransitive : 

*  1.  To  fall ;  to  be  poured  out. 

**  But  swiclie  a  rain  douii  from  the  welken  shflde 
That  slow  the  tire,  and  mn.de  to  him  escape." 

ChtLuciT:  C.  T.,  14,649. 

2.  To  let  fall  or  cast  iff  seed,  a  covering,  &c. 
"The  shedding  trees  be^'an  the  ground  to  strow." 
Dryden:  JJind&  Pant'iCT,  ill.  439. 

Bhed  (1),  s.    [Shed,  v.] 

1.  A  division,  a  parting  ■  as,  the  shed  of  the 
hair. 

2.  The  act  of  shedding,  pouring  out,  or  caus- 
ing to  flow ;  only  in  conipo.sition,  as  bloodshed. 

*  3.  The  slope  of  a  hill.    [Watershed.] 
ghed-line,  s.    The  summit  line  of  elevated 

ground  ;  the  line  of  the  watershed. 


Shed  (2),  s.    '[-Another  form  of  sluxde  (q.v.).] 

1.  A  lean-to  frame  building  of  one  story ;  a 
slight  or  temporary  building  ;  a  penthouse  or 
covering  of  boards,  &c.,  for  shelter  ;  a  hovel, 
a  hut. 

"The  people  living  on  the  ridgea  of  the  hills  in  a 
kind  of  shed  veryallghtly  bailt "—Cooft:  Firtt  Voyage, 
bk.  ii.,  ch.  ii. 

2.  A  large  open  structure  for  the  temporary 
storage  of  goods,  &c. :  as,  a  railway  shed,  a 
shed  on  a  wharf. 

3.  Tlie  space  between  the  upper  and  lower 
warps,  forming  a  raceway  for  the  shuttle. 

shed-fork,  «.    A  pitchfork.    {Prov.) 

shed-roof^  s.  A  lean-to ;  the  simplest 
kind  of  roof,  having  but  one  inclined  side. 

Shed'-der,  s.     [Eng.  sb£d,  v.  ;  -cr.]    One  who 
sheds  or  spills. 
"A  shedder  of*  blood  siiall  sorely  die," — Ezek.  xviil.  la 

Shed'-dmg  (1),  s.    [Shed,  v.] 

1.  The  act  of  one  who  sheds  ;  a  pouring 
out ;  a  casting  off. 

2.  That  which  is  shed  or  cast  off. 

3.  A  division. 

"We  got  out  to  that  shedding  of  the  roads.'— 
Black:  Adventures  of  a  Phaeton,  ch.  xxix, 

Shed'-ding  (2),  s.  [Eng.  slied  (2),  s. ;  -ing.] 
A  collection  of  sheds  ;  a  shed. 

"Comfortably  housed  under  canvaa  shedding,''— 
Field,  Sept  4,  1886. 

sheel,  v.t    [Sheal,  v.] 

Sheel,  s.    [Sheal  (2),  s.] 

sheer-ing,  s.    [Shealino.] 

sheel -ing,  pr.  par.  or  a.    [Sheel,  p.l 

Sheeling-hill,  s.  Kising  ground  near  a 
mill,  where  the  shelled  oats  are  winnowed. 
(Scotch.) 

"Whatefver  dispensation  of  wind  Providence  was 
pleased  to  send  upon  the  sheeUng-hili."— Scott :  Old 
Mortality,  ch.  vii. 

sheen,  "^shene,  *  sheene,  a.  &  s.  [AS. 
scime,  scedne,  scione,  sc§ne  =■  f&ir  ;  cogn.  with 
O.  S.  sconi ;  Dut.  schoon;  Ger.  schon;  Goth. 
ihauns.    Allied  to  show,  not  to  shine.  ] 

A.  As  adj. :  Bright,  glittering,  shiny,  showy. 
"And  now  they  nerer  meet  in  grove,  or  green. 

By  fountain  clear,  or  spangled  star-light  sTuien." 
Shdketp.  :  Jtfidsummer  Ifight's  Dream,  ii  1. 

B,  Assubst. :  Biightness,  splendour,  glitter. 

"  The  sheen  of  their  spearn  was  like  stars  on  the  sea, 
When  the  blue  wave  rolls  nightly  on  deep  Qalilee." 
Byron:  Destruction  of  Sennacherib. 

*  aheen'-l^,  rtdu.  [¥A\g.  sheen ;  -ly.^  Brightly, 
brilliantly.     (Browning.) 

Sheen'-^,  a.  [Eng.  she&n;  -y.\  Bright,  glit- 
tering, shiny,  showy. 

"  [We]  ekim  the  sheeny  wave," 

Blackie :  Highlands  A  Inlands,  p.  74. 

Sheep,  *  scheep,  *^chep,  *  schepe.  s. 

[A.S.  scedp,  seep  (sing,  and  pi.) ;  cogn.  with 
Dut.  sc?iaap  =  a  slieep,  a  simpleton;  Ger. 
Bchaf;  O.  H.  Ger.  scdf.  Origin  generally  re- 
ferred to  Pol.  skiyp :  Bohem.  skopec=  a  wether, 
a  castrated  sheep  (wlience  Pol.  skopowinia  = 
mutton),  from  skopiti=  to  castrate;  cf.  ItaL 
castrato  =  mutton,] 
L  Ordinary  Langiiage : 

1.  Lit. :  In  tlie  same  sense  as  II. 

2.  Figuratively: 

(1)  Used  in  contempt  for  a  silly,  bashful 
fellow. 

(2)  (PI.):  God's  people,  as  being  under  the 

fovernnient  and    care  of   Christ,   the    Good 
hepherd.    (John  x.  11,) 
*(3)  A  congregation,  considered  as  under  a 
spiritual  sliepherd  or  pastor;  a  tlock, 

II,  Zool. :  The  genus  Ovis  (q.v.),  or  nny  indi- 
vid  iial  of  that  genu.s,  particnlarly  Ovis  aries,  the 
Common  Siieep,  or  any  of  its  numerous  breeds. 
Sheep  form  a  small  ^oup  of  Ca\'icorn  Rumi- 
nants, characterized  by  their  thick,  lieavy, 
transversely-iidged  horns,  curved  spiially 
outwards,  and  by  their  peculiar  physiognomy, 
qnite  distinct  from  that  of  their  nearest  allies. 
They  have  been  known  and  domesticated  from 
remote  antiquity,  and  it  is  now  almost  im- 
possible to  asci'rtain  the  ancestral  stocli  from 
which  they  are  descended;  probably  they 
liave  a  mixed  origin  from  several  wild  species, 
and  were  introduced  into  Europe  in  pre- 
historic times.  Wild  sheep  are  essentially 
mountainous  ;  they  have  their  head-qunrters 
in  Asia,  with  species  in  Africa  and  North 


America.  They  are  gregarious,  and  this  chap 
racter  is  retamed  in  the  domesticated  state. 
The  male  of  the  sheep  is  called  a  ram,  and 
the  female  a  ewe ;  the  former  often  exhibit? 
great  pugnacity,  rushing  straight  at  a  foe,  and 
butting  with  its  strongly-armed  forehead.  The 
sheep  is  one  of  the  most  profitable  domestic 
animals,  neaily  every  part  serving  some  use- 
ful purpose ;  the  fleece  yields  wool,  the  flesh 
is  used  for  food,  the  skin  is  made  into  leather 
for  bookbinding  and  gloves,  or  into  pareh- 
njent,  and  the  intestines  into  strings  for 
musical  instruments.  [Catgut.]  The  milk 
was  formerly  much  used,  asa  it  is  still  in  some 
countries  ;  and  cheese  is  made  from  it  on  the 
continent.  The  disposition  of  the  slieep  is 
patient  and  peaceable,  its  constitution  is  suffi- 
ciently hardy  to  endure  extremes  of  tempera- 
ture, it  thrives  on  a  variety  ot  pastures,  and 
sheep-farming,  both  for  the  production  of 
wool  and  mutton,  is  an  important  industry 
in  all  agricultural' countries.  The  ewe  gone- 
rally  brings  foith  one  lamb,  frequently  twins, 
sometimes  three,  at  a  birth.  Tlie  lambi]ig 
season  is  generally  in  early  spring,  but  some- 
times late  in  the  winter,  in  order  to  furnish 
young  lambs  to  tlie  market.  In  Great  Biitain 
the  bieeds  of  sheep  are  numerous  :  the  Dish- 
ley,  or  Improved  Leiceeters,  are  in  high  ]'epute 
for  weight  of  carcase  and  fattening  quali- 
ties. The  Lincoln,  the  Cotswold,  the  Tees- 
water,  and  Romney  Marsh  ai-e  heavy  breeds, 
exceeding  the  Leicester  in  quantity  of  wool 
and  hardiness  of  constitution  ;  tlie  Sliort- 
wooled  Soutlidowus  have  a  close-set  fleece  of 
fine  wool,  and  their  mutton  is  of  superior 
quality.  They  were  first  bred  on  the  clialky 
downs  in  the  south  of  England,  and  have 
since  spread  all  over  the  country;  in  Hamp- 
shire, Shropshiie,  and  Dorsetshire  local 
breeds  replace  the  Southdowns.  The  Black- 
faced,  the  Cheviot,  and  tlie  Welsh  sheep  are 
mountain  breeds;  the  Cheviot  are  the  least 
hardy  of  the  three,  but  they  all  yield  excel- 
lent mutton.  The  Iceland  sheep  have  tliree, 
four,  and  sometimes  five  horns ;  the  Broad- 
tailed  sheep  of  Asia  liave  the  tail  so  loaded 
with  fat  on  each  side  as  to  weigh  seventy  or 
eighty  pounds.  As  tlie  tail  is  considered  a 
great  delicacy,  the  shepherd  sometimes  pro- 
tects it  from  being  injured  by  dragging  on 
the  ground  by  attaching  to  it  a  small  board  on 
rough  wheels.  The  Fat-rumped  slieep  of 
Southern  Tartary  has  a  similar  development 
of  fat  on  the  rump.  The  Wallachian  sheep  is 
noted  for  the  size  of  its  horns  ;  and  the  Astra- 
can  and  Circassian  sheep  yield  the  fur  known 
as  Astracan  (q.v.).  Among  the  wool-produc- 
ing breeds  one  of  the  most  important  is  the 
Merino  (q.v.).  This  breed  lias  been  so  widely 
raised  in  the  United  States  that  now  95  per 
cent,  of  our  sheep  are  mainly  of  Merino  origin, 
though  not  all  of  pure  breed.  No  important 
breed  of  native  origin  exists  in  this  countiy, 
but  the  finer  Eoglish  breeds  have  been  imported. 

sheep-herry,  s. 

Bot. :  Viburnum  Lentago;  a  small  AT7?ricaa 
tree,  with  flat  cymes  of  white  flowers  and 
edible  fruit. 

*  sheep-bite,  vA.  To  nibble  like  a  sheep ; 
hence,  fig,,  to  practise  petty  thefts. 

"  Show  your  huare'a  visage,  with  a  i>ox  to  jou ;  Bhovr 
your  shfp.H'biting  face,  and  be  hanged,"— S/utA-es^. .' 
Measure/tn-  Measure,  v. 

*  sheep-biter,  s.  A  petty  thief ;  a  surly, 
morose  fellow. 

"Wouldat  tliou  uot  he  glad  to  have  the  niggardly 
Tuai-Ally  sheep-biter  come  to  some  uutiible  sbiuue?"— 
Shakesp. :  Twelfth  Night,  ii.  5. 

sheep-dip,  ».    A  sheep-wash  (q.v.). 

sheep-dog,  s.  A  .shepherd's  dog ;  a  collie 
(q.v.).    [Suepherd's  dog.] 

sheep-faced,  u.    Sheepish,  bashfuL 

Sheep-farm,  ».    A  sheep-run  (q.v.). 

sheep -farmer,  s.  The  proprietor  or 
tenant  of  a  slieep-fann  ;  one  who  breeds 
sheep  lor  the  market  or  for  their  wool. 

"Woul  IB  tlie  cliief  object  of  the  Australian  sheep- 
farmer."~C'hambers'  Cyclop.,  viii.  603. 

Sheep-farming,  s.  The  act  or  occupa- 
tion of  breeding  slieep  for  the  market  or  for 
the  salie  of  their  wool, 

"The  great  object  of  sheep-farmirtq  In  Britain  at 
this  time  waa  tjae  produutiou  of  wool." — Chamber^ 
Cyclop,,  viii.  G62. 

*  Sheep-headed,  a.  Dull,  stupid,  silly ; 
eimiile-minded. 

sheep-holder,  s,  A  cradle  or  table  to 
hold  a  siieep  while  being  shorn.    (Avier.) 


bSil,  bo^ ;  po^t,  j<5^1 ;  cat,  ^ell,  chorus,  9hin,  bengh ;  go,  gem ;  thin,  this ;  sin,  as ;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist,    -ing. 
•elan,  -tian  =  shan.   -tion,  -sion  =  shun ;  -tion,  -gion  =  zhun.   -cious,  -tious,  -sious  =  shus.   -ble,  -die,  &.c,  =  bgl,  del. 
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sbeep-laurel,  s. 

Bot. :  KaXmia  augmti/olicu    [Kalmia.] 

Sheep-louse,  $.  The  same  aa  Sh£ep- 
TiCK,  2  (q.v.). 

sheep-market,  s.  A  place  where  sheep 
are  sold. 

sheep-master,  «.  An  owner  of  sheep ; 
a  fiock-nxaster. 

sheep-pen,  ».  An  inclosure  for  sheep  ; 
a  sheepfold. 

*  Sheep-piok,  «.    A  kind  of  hay-fork. 
sheep-pox,  s. 

A  nim.  Pathol.  :  Variola  ovina ;  a  disease  In 
sheep,  akin  to,  but  not  identical  with,  small- 
pox in  man.  In  June,  J 862,  it  was  very  fatal 
at  AUington,  in  Wiltshire,  till  Professor 
Siraoiids  successfully  treated  it  by  inoculation. 

sheep-rack,  s.  A  portable  iron  rack  for 
containing  food  for  sheep. 

*  sheep-reeve,  &  A  shepherd.  (Paston 
Letters,  i.  175.) 

sheep-run,  s.  A  large  tract  of  country 
tor  pasturing  slicep.    (Originally  Australian.) 


Sheep-shank,  s. 

1.  Ord.  Lang.  :  The  shank  or  leg  of  a  sheep. 

2.  Naut. :  A  peculiar  mode  of  taking  up  the 
slack  of  a  rope  and  shortening  it  temporarily. 
Tlie  rope  is  doubled  in  three  parts,  a  hitch  is 
taken  over  each  bight  with  the  standing  part 
and  jammed  taut. 

If  To  think  one's  selfnae  sheep-sJianlc :  To  be 
conceited.    (Scotch.) 

"  I  doabt  na',  frien',  y'U  think  ye're  nae  aJieep-shantt, 
Ance  ye  vere  Btreekit  o'er  friie  bank  to  baok." 

Surm:  The  Bngs  of  Ayr. 

sheep-shearer,  s.     One  who  shears  or 

elips  the  wool  from  sheep. 

sheep-shearing,  s. 

1.  The  act  of  shearing  sheep. 

2.  The  time  when  sheep  are  shorn;  also  a 
feast  or  festival  made  on  that  occasion. 

H  Used  also  adjectively,  as  in  the  example. 

"Oar  sh€ep-9haaring  feaat.''— iStoAsip.  .*  Wtnter'i 
TaZe,  It.  8. 

sheep-Silver,  «. 

1.  Feiid.  Law :  A  sum  of  money  anciently 
paid  by  tenants  to  be  relieved  from  service  of 
washing  the  lord's  sheep. 

2.  A  popular  name  for  mica.    (Scotch.) 
sheep-skin,  s. 

1.  Lit. :  The  skin  of  a  sheep,  either  made 
Into  parchment,  for  which  it  is  often  used  as 
a  synonym,  or  tanned.  When  subjected  to 
the  latter  process,  it  is  in  demand  for  many 
of  the  commoner  uses  of  leather — shoe-bind- 
tng,  bookbinding,  and  wash-leather. 

"  But  tbe  destruction  of  mere  paper  and  iheep-ikin 
would  not  Batief r  ths  higota."—Uucaiilai/ :  EUt.  Bng., 
eb.  zxii. 

2,  Fig. :  A  diploma ;  so  called  from  being 
originally  written  or  engrossed  on  parchment, 
prepared  from  the  skin  of  a  sheep. 

sheep-split,  5.  The  divided  skin  of  a 
sheep  ;  one  half  is  a  thin  skin,  and  the  other 
a  split. 

sheep-stealer, ».   One  who  steals  sheep. 

sheep-stealing,  s.  The  act  of  stealing 
sheep.     It  is  a  felony. 

sheep-tiok,  s. 

Entomology : 

1.  [Melophagos]. 

2.  A  louse,  Trichocephalus  spJuBrocephalus, 
parasitic  upon  sheep. 

sheep-walk,  s.  A  pasture  for  sheep  ;  a 
tract  of  land  for  pasturing  sheep,  of  leas  ex- 
tent than  a  sheep-run  (q.v.). 

**  Sheep-^alks  populous  with  bleating  lalnb^" 

Coirpor :  Task,  vi,  IIL 

sheep-walker,  s.  One  who  holds  or 
keeps  a  sheep-walk. 

"  TliB  fJieep-walkers  of  THrauaki  will  find  it  to  their 
loterest  to  diajiose  of  their  produce  by  way  of  Auck- 
land."—flni/y  Tidcyraph,  Nov.  2I>,  1S85. 

sheep-wash,  s.  A  preparation  used  to 
wash  sheep,  either  to  free  them  from  vermin, 
or  to  preserve  the  wooL 

*  Sheep-whistling,  a.  Whistling  after 
sheep  ;  tending  sheep.  (Sfiakesp. :  irinter's 
Tola,  iv.  4.) 


sheepcot— sheerly 

sheep's  bane,  5. 

Bot. :  HydrocotyU  vulgaris. 
sheep's  beard,  s. 

Bot. :  Arnopogon ;  a  genus  of  Composites, 
from  the  south  of  Europe.  Three  are  culti- 
vated in  British  gardens. 

sheep's  bit,  sheep's  bit  scabious,  s, 

[Sheep's  scabious.] 

sheep's  eye,  s.  A  modest,  bashful,  or 
difhdeut  look  ;  a  wishful  glance  ;  a  leer. 

TT  To  cast  a  sheep's  eye :  To  direct  a  wishful 
or  leering  look.    (Usually  of  a  bashful  lover.) 

sheep's  head,  ^■ 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  The  head  of  a  sheep. 

2.  Bot.  :  RluHlymenia  palmata.    (Scotch.) 

3.  Ichthyology : 

(1)  Sargus  ovis,  an  important  food-fish, 
which  occurs  abundantly  on  the  Atlantic 
coasts  of  the  United  States.  It  attains  a 
length  of  about  thirty  inches  and  a  weight  of 
fifteen  pounds,  and  feeds  on  shell-fish,  detach- 
ing them  from  the  rocks  with  its  incisors.and 
crushing  them  with  its  powerful  molar  teetii. 
The  head  has  a  distant  resemblance  to  that  of 
a  sheep. 

(2)  Corvina  oscula,  a  freshwater  Scuenoid, 
of  little  value  for  the  table. 

sheep's  scabious,  s. 

Bot. :  The  genus  Jasione  (q.v.X 
Sheep's  sorrel,  s. 

Bot.  :  Rumex  acetosellct. 

sheep-cot,  sheep-cote,  s.     [Eng.  sheep, 
and  cot  or  cote.] 
X.  A  small  inclosure  for  sheep  ;  a  sheep-pen. 


*  2.  The  cottage  of  a  shepherd.    (§hakesp. : 
As  You  Like  It,  iv.  3.) 

Sheep'-fold,  s.    [Eng.  sheep,  and  fold,  s.]    A 
fold  or  pen  for  sheep. 


*Sheep'-hook,  s.  [Eng.  slieep,  and  hook.]  A 
shepherd's  crook. 

"  Thou  a  sceptre's  heir. 
That  thus  affect'st  a  aJieephook  I '' 

Shakesp. :   WirUer't  Tal«,  It.  ^ 

Sheep'-ish,  a.    [Eng.  sheep;  -ish.] 

*  1.  Lit. :  Of  or  pertaining  to  sheep. 

2.  Fig. :  Like  a  sheep  ;  bashful,  diffident ; 
timid  to  excess  ;  meanly  diffident. 

"Two  or  three  MheepUh  young  men  slouched awtc- 
wardly  on  tbe  platform.  "—/}aUv  Telegraph,  Oct  14, 
18S6. 

sheep'-Ssh-l^,  adv.  [Eng.  sheepish;  -ly.] 
In  a  sheepish  manner ;  bashfully ;  over  mo- 
destly or  diffidently, 

'*  Billy,  my  dear,  hoir  iheBpUWi/  you  look  I ' 

•    Pope :  Wife  of  Bath,  18a 

sheep'-ish-ness,  s.  [Eng.  sheepish;  -ness.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  slieepish  ;  bash- 
fulness  ;  excessive  timidity  or  diffidence. 

"  Sheepiahneu  and  igmortince  of  the  world,  the  fault* 
Imputed  to  a  private  education."— XocAtf.'  On  Ediusa- 
tion,  §  69. 

*  sheep'-^,  a.  [Eng.  sheep ;  -y.]  Pertaining 
to  or  resembling  sheep  ;  sheepish. 

sheer,  *  scheere,  *  shore,  a.  &  adv.  (Icel. 
skmrr  =  liright,  clear ;  Dan.  skcer ;  allied  to 
Icel.  sHjt  :=  clear,  bright;  A.S,  scir ;  Goth. 
skeirs ;  Ger.  schier.] 

A.  As  adjective : 

*  1.  Bright,  shining. 

"  The  share  aonne."      Lydgate :  Btorie  of  Thebe$,  i. 
*2.  Pure,  unmixed. 

"  They  had  scarcely  sank  through  the  uppermost 
courae  of  sand   above,   when  they   might   see  small 
sources  to  boil  up.  at  the  fivet  troubled,  bat  after- 
wards they  began   to  yield  thecr  and  clear  water  in 
greiitabuiidauce."— /*.  Holland:  Liny,  p.  1,191. 
*3.  Being  only  what  it  seems  or  pretends 
to  be  ;  uimiingled,  simple,  mere,  pure,  down- 
right :  as,  sheer  nonsense. 

4.  Applied  to  very  thin  fabrics  of  cotton  or 
muslin. 

5.  Straight  up  and  down ;  perpendicular, 
precipitous. 

"Perched  on  its  flat^topped  rock  of  sandntone  and 
baaalt.  naturally  sheer  in  some  places."— Z^u^f^  Tele- 
ffraph,  Dec.  4,  1885. 

B.  As  adv. :  Clean,  quite,  completely,  right, 
at  once. 

"  Bow'd  their  atlfF  necks,  loaden  with  stormy  blasts. 
Or  torn  up  s?n;er."  Milton:  P.  R.,  iv.  419. 


sheer  (1),  v.^  &  i.    [Sheab,  v.] 

sheer  (2),  v.i.     [Dut.  scheren,  =  to  shear,  .  .  . 
to  withdraw  or  go  away.] 

Naut. :  To  decline  or  deviate  ft'ora  the  line 
of  the  proper  course ;  to  slip  or  move  asido : 
as,  A  ship  sheers  from  her  course. 

T[  (1)  To  sheer  alongside:  To  come  gently 
alongside  any  object. 

(2)  To  sheer  off :  To  turn  or  move  aside  to  a 
distance  ;  to  move  oft";  to  go  away. 

(3)  To  sheer  up :  To  turu  and  approach  to 
a  place  or  ship. 

Sheer,  s.    [Sheer  (2),'p.] 

1.  Shipbuilding : 

(1)  The  upward  curvature  of  the  lines  of  a 
vessel  toward  the  bow  and  stern.  Sliarp 
vessels  generally  have  more  than  full-built 
ones  ;  small  vessels  more  than  large  ones ;  and 
merchantmen  more  tljan  inen-of-war.  When 
the  deck  is  perfectly  flush  from  stem  to  stern, 
a  vessel  is  said  to  have  a  straight  sheer. 

(2)  The  after-strake  of  a  vessel. 

2.  Naut.  :  The  position  of  a  ship  riding  at 
single  anchor  witli  tlio  anchor  aliead.  When 
riding  at  short  scope  of  cable,  when  she 
swings  at  right  angles  to  the  cable,  exposing 
a  larger  surface  to  the  wind  or  current,  and 
causing  the  anchor  to  drag,  she  is  said  to  break 
her  sheer. 

^  (1)  To  quicken  the  sheer : 

Shipbuild. :  To  shorten  the  radius  which 
strikes  out  the  curve. 

(2)  To  straighten  the  sheer : 

Shipbuild. :  To  lengthen  the  radiuB. 

sheer-batten,  s. 

X.  Shipbuild. :  A  strip  nailed  to  the  ribs  to 
indicate  the  position  of  the  wales  or  benda 
pieparatory  to  those  planks  being  bolted  on. 

2.  Naut. :  A  horizontal  batten  seized  to  the 
shrouds  above  the  dead-eyes  to  keex>  the  latter 
from  turning. 

sheer-boom,  a. 

Lumbering:  A  boom  in  a  stream  to  catch 
logs  and  direct  them  towards  a  log-pond. 
[Boom  (2),  s.,  Hi.] 

Sheer-draught,  sheer-draft,  s. 

Shipbuild. :  The  same  as  Sheer-plan  (q.v.^ 
*  Sheer-hook,  s.    [Sheab-hook.] 
sheer-hulk,  s. 

Naut.  :  An  old  vesgel  fitted  with  sheers  fbf 
taking  out  and  putting  in  masts  of  vesselflb 
[Sheers.] 

sheer-lashlng,  s. 

Naut. :  Tlie  mode  of  lashing  together  tha 
legs  of  the  sheer  at  the  cross.  The  middle  ot 
the  rope  is  passed  around  the  cross,  the  ends 
passed  up  and  down  respectively,  then  re- 
turned on  their  own  parts  and  lashed  together, 

oheer-Une,  s. 

X.  ShipbuiZd. :  The  line  of  the  deck  at  tba 
side  of  the  ship. 

2.  Mil. :  The  stretched  hawser  of  a  flying 
bridge  along  which  the  boat  passes. 

sheer-mast,  s. 

Naut. :  A  mast  formed  of  a  pair  of  spars, 
between  which  the  yard  of  the  sail  is  slung. 

sheer-mould,  ». 

Shipbuild.:  A  long,  thin  plank  for  adjusting 
the  ram-line  on  the  ship's  side,  in  order  to 
form  the  sheer  of  the  ship.  One  of  its  edges 
is  cui-ved  to  the  extent  of  sheer  intended  to 
be  given. 

sheer-plan,  ». 

Shipbuild. :  The  plan  of  elevation  of  a  ship, 
whereon  is  described  the  outboard  works,  aa 
the  wales,  shear-rails,  ports,  drifts,  heads, 
quarters,  post,  and  stem,  &c.,  the  hang  of 
each  deck  inside,  the  water-lines,  &c. 

Sheer-rail,  s. 

Shipwright.:  A  rail  surrounding  a  ship  on 
the  outside,  under  the  gunwale.  Also  called 
a  Waist-rail. 

sheer-strake,  s. 

Shipbuild. :  The  strake  under  the  gunwale 
in  the  top  side. 

*Sheer'-ly,  adv.  fKng,  sheer,  a.;  -ly.]  At 
once,  quite,  completely,  sheer.  (Beanm.  £ 
Flft.  :  Mad  Lover,  v.  1.) 


f&te,  lat,  f^e,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;   we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;   pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;   c^*  P0<» 
or,  wore,  w^l^  work,  who,  son:  mate,  cub,  ciire,  ^^te,  cur.  rule,  fail;  try,  Syrian,    sb,  oe  -  e;  ey  =  a;  au  =  knw 


sheers— shelf 
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tfbeer^  *8hear§,  s.  pi.  [Tlie  same  word  as 
eiiear,  s.,  and  so  called  from  the  resemblance 
to  a  pair  of  shears.] 

NaiU. :  An  apparatus  consisting  of  two 
masta,  or  legs,  secured  together  at  the  top, 
and  provided  with  ropes  or  chains  and  pulleys ; 
used  principally  for  masting  or  dismantling 
ships,  hoisting  in  and  taking  out  boilers,  &c. 
The  legs  are  separated  at  tlieir  feet  to  form  an 
extended  base, 
and  are  lashed 
together  at 
their  npper  ends, 
to  whicli  the  guy- 
ropes  and  tackle 
are  attached.  The 
6heei3  have  one 
motion  on  the 
flteps  descritiing 
an  arc,  and  are 
inclined  from  the 
perpendicular  to 
a  greater  or  less 
extent  as  re- 
quii-ed,  by  slacking  or  hauling  on  the  guy- 
nipe  or  full  of  the  sheer-tackle.  Temporary 
Bheers  are  made  of  two  spars  lashed  together 
at  the  top  and  sustained  by  guys.  Permanent 
sheers  are  sloped  together  at  top  and  crowned 
with  an  iron  cap  bolted  thereto.  They  are 
how  usually  mounted  on  a  wharf,  but  were 
formerly  placed  on  a  shear-hulk  (q.v). 

tsheer'-wa-ter,  s.    [Shearwater.] 

tfheet,  *sheete,  *schete,  *shete,  s.  [A.S. 
sccte,  scyU-=  a  sheet,  original  meaiiing  =  a  pro- 
jection, being  allied  to  scedt  =  a  corner,  a 
nook  of  ground,  a  fold  of  a  garment,  from 
Bceotan  =  to  shoot  (q.v.).  ;  cf.  A.S.  scedta  = 
tlie  foot  of  a  sail ;  Icel.  skaut  =  a  sheet,  a 
corner  of  a  square  cloth,  sheet,  or  rope  at- 
taclied  to  a  sail ;  Dut.  schoot  =  a  shoot,  sprig, 
bosom,  lap  ;  Sw.  slcot  =  the  sheet  of  a  sail.] 
I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  A  large,  broad,  and  tliin  piece  of  anything, 
8S  paper,  linen,  glass,  iron,  &c. ;  specifically— 

(1)  A  bi'oad  and  large  piece  of  cloth,  as  of 
linen  or  cotton,  used  as  part  of  the  furniture 
of  a  bed. 

"O'er  the  blanched  theet  her  raven  hair 
Lies  in  diaoi'dered  tttreame." 

Miitthew  Arnold :  Tristram  &  Iieult,  it 

(2)  A  broad  piece  of  paper,  either  unfolded 
as  it  comes  from  the  manufacturer,  or  folded 
Into  pages.  Sheets  of  paper  are  of  various  sizes ; 
as  royal,  demy,  fooLscap,  &c.    [Paper.] 

"A  sJieet  of  blank  paper  that  must  have  this  new 
Imprimatur  clapt  upon  it-"  —  Addison :  Spectator, 
No.  4-45. 

(3)  (PI.) :  A  book  or.  pamphlet. 

*■  To  this  the  fullowing  sheet*  are  intended  for  a  full 
■nd  distinct  answer," —  Watarland- 

(4)  A  sail. 

2.  Anything  expanded ;  a  broad  expanse  or 
vnrface. 

"  Such  sheett  of  fire,  such  hursts  of  horrid  thunder, 
I  never  remember  to  have  heiird." 

Shakesp.  :  Lear,  ilL  2. 

n.  Naut.  :  A  rope  attached  to  the  clew  of  a 
sail  in  order  to  extend  it.  Lower  square  sails, 
or  courses,  have  another  rope,  the  tack  (q.v.). 

H"  (1)  A  sheet  in  the  wind :  Slightly  intoxi- 
cated ;  somewhat  tipsy.    (Colloq.  £  slan^.) 

(2)  In  sheets : 

Print. :  Lying  flat  or  expanded ;  not  folded, 
or  folded  but  not  bound.  (Said  especially  of 
printed  pages.) 

sbeet  -  ancbor,  *  shoot  -  anchor,  s. 
[Orig.  and  pro^ierly  shoot-anchor,  i.e.,  an 
anchor  to  be  shot  out  or  lowered  in  case 
of  great  danger.] 

1.  Lit.  &  Naut. :  The  largest  anchor  of  a. 
ship,  let  go  in  cases  of  extreme  danger. 

2.  Fig. :  The  chief  support ;  the  last  refuge 
or  resoj-t  for  safety. 

••  This  saying  they  make  their  sAooi-ancftor."— (7ron- 
tnenr  :  Aruwer  to  Gardiner,  p.  117. 

Sheet-bend,  n. 

Nautical : 

1.  A  double  hitch,  formed  by  laying  the 
bight  of  one  rope  over  that  of  another,  pass- 
ing its  two  parts  under  the  two  parts  of  the 
other,  and  upward  through  its  bight  cross- 
wise and  overlaying  it. 

2.  The  strongest  cable  on  board  ship ;  bent 
to  the  sheet-anchor. 

Sheet-cable,  s. 

Naui,  :  The  cable  att-ached  to  the  sheet-an- 
chor ;  the  strongest  and  best  cable  in  the  ship. 


sheet-copper,  s.  Copper  in  broad,  thin 
plates. 

Sheet-glass,  s.  a  kind  of  crown-glass, 
formed  first  into  an  elongated  spheroidal  form, 
and  then  swung  around  in  a  vertical  cii-cle 
and  reheated  two  or  three  times,  until  the 
end  not  attached  flies  open,  and  the  glass 
assumes  the  form  of  a  hollow  cylinder.  The 
cylinders  are  cut  longitudinally  with  a  dia- 
mond, and  placed  in  a  furnace,  where  they 
open  out  into  sheets  under  the  influence  of 
heat.  Glass  made  in  this  way  is  also  known 
as  cylinder,  broad,  spread,  or  German  glass. 

sheet-iron, «.   Iron  in  broad,  thin  plates. 

Sheet-lead,  a.  Lead  formed  in  broad, 
thin  plates. 

Sheet-lightning,  s. 

Elect.  &  Meteor. :  Lightning  which,  not  being 
compressed  by  a  dense  atmosphere,  is  free  to 
expand  into  a  sheet  of  flame.  [Liqhtnino,  II.] 

sheet-pile,  s.  The  same  as  Sheetinq- 
PiLE  (q.v.). 

*  sheet,  v.t.    [Sheet,  s.] 

1.  To  furnish  with  a  sheet  or  sheets. 

2.  To  cover  or  wrap  in  a  sheet ;  to  shroud. 
"  Where  damps  hanp  mould'ring  on  the  ivied  wall. 

And  theeted  ghasts  dniik  up  the  midnight  dew." 
ajnoUelt :  Love  Elegy. 

3.  To  cover,  as  with  a  sheet ;  to  shroud. 

"  Yea,  like  the  stag,  when  anuw  the  pasture  sheett. 
The  barka  of  trees  thou  brows'd." 

Shakesp. :  Antony  &  Cleupatra,  L  i. 

*  Sheet'-ed,  a.     [Eng.  sheet;  -ed.] 

1.  Shrouded  or  wrapped  in  a  sheet.  (SMkesp. . 
Hamlet,  i.  1.) 

2.  Formed  into  or  resembling  a  sheet 

"  Blasts  from  Nlffelhelm 
Lifted  the  sheeted  mists." 

Longfellow :  Tegner'i  Drapa. 

* Sheet'-€n,  a.     [Eng.  sheet;  -en.]    Made  of 
sheeting.    (Davies  :  Paper's  Complaint,  250.) 

Sheet'-fiil,  $.     [Eng.  sheet;  -fuliV).]    As  much 
as  a  sheet  will  hold ;  enough  to  fill  a  sheet. 

Sheet'-ing,  s.    [Eng.  sheet;  -ing.] 

\.  Fabric:  Common  calico,  bleached  or  un- 
bleached. Sometimes  made  of  double  width 
for  sheets. 

"  Diapers  were  made  in  one  town  or  district,  damasks 
in  auotlier,  sTieeting  in  &  third,  fine  weuiin^  linen  in  a 
fourth,  coarse  in  a  &ftla."— Berkeley  :  Tlie  Querist,  §  5J2. 

2.  Hydr.  Eng. :  A  lining  of  timber  or  metal 
for  protection  of  a  river-hank.  Timber  is  the 
usual  material,  and  consists  of  sheet-piles  or 
of  guide  piles  and  planking,  foi-tified  by 
anchoiing  to  the  bank  in  the  rear. 

3.  Tobacco:  The  act  or  process  of  laying  the 
leaves  flat  to  be  piled  in  books. 

4.  Wool-man. :  A  form  of  batting  ;  a  process 
of  bringing  the  fibre  into  an  even  sheet. 

sheeting-pile,  sheet-pile,  «. 

Hydr.-eng. :  A  plank,  tougiied  and  grooved, 
driven  between  two  principal  piles,  to  shut 
out  the  water.  The  exterior  piles  of  a  coffer- 
dam or  other  structure,  serving  to  sustain  a 
filling  in  of  earth,  ujasonry,  or  otiier  materjcl. 

*  Sheet'-y,  a.  [Eng.  sheet;  -y.]  Forming  a 
sheet  or  broad  e,\panse  ;  broad. 

"  Were  the  N'iagara  thus  hrolien,  at  least  if  some 
considerable  parts  of  it  were  not  left  broad  and  shcety, 
it  might  be  a  grand  scene  of  confusion."— OiJpin; 
Tour  to  the  Lakes,  voL  i,,  §  8. 

•  shefe,  a.    [Sheaf,  s.] 

sheik,  sheikh,  s.  [Arab,  sheikh  =  an  elder, 
a  chief.]  The  head  of  a  Bedouin  family  of 
importance  with  its  retainers,  or  of  a  clan  or 
tribe.  He  is  sovereign  witlnn  the  portion  of 
the  desert  occupied  or  traversed  by  his  people, 
but,  if  too  despotic,  can  be  kept  within 
bounds  by  the  knowledge  that  a  portion  of 
his  clan  may  transfer  its  allegiance  to  some 
other  sheik.  When  war  exists,  the  sheiks 
of  a  region  confederate  togetlier  and  choose 
one  of  their  number  as  a  sheik  or  chief.  The 
position  of  Abraham  with  his  allies,  Aner  and 
Eshcol  of  Mamre,  much  resembled  that  of  an 
Arab  sheik  with  his  confederates  (Gen.  xiv. 
13,  14).  When  a  traveller  passes  through  the 
territories  of  a  sheik  he  pays  for  guidance  and 
safe  conduct,  a  process  which  requires  repeti- 
tion whenever  the  petty  dominions  of  some 
new  sheik  are  reached. 

shelk-ul-islam,  s.  The  highest  Mn- 
hammadan  eci-lesiastical  functionary  in  Tur- 
key, in  whom  the  primacy  is  vested. 


sbeil,  sheil'-ing, «.    [Sheal,  Shealino,] 
shell -drake, «.    [Sheldrake.] 
she-kS.r'-rj^,  o.    [Shikaree.] 
Shek'-el,  s.    [Heb.  Vj^lU  (sheqel)  (see  def.),  from 
W^  (sliaqal)  =  to  weigh,  to  weigh  out.] 

1.  Hebrew  weights :  The  fundamental  weight 
In  the  Hebrew  scale.  It  is  believed  to  have 
weighed  8-78  drs.  avoirdupois,  10  dwt.  troy. 
Half  a  shekel  was  called  a  bekah,  which  was 
divided  into  ten  gerahs.  Three  hundred 
shekels  constituted  a  talent. 

2,  Hebrew  money  :  A  coin,  believed  to  have 
been  worth  2s.  3*37d.,  or  5474  American  cents, 
but  money  was  then,  perhaps,  ten  times  as 
valuable  as  now.  Shekels  of  the  Maceabee 
period  still  exist.  In  shekels  of  three  years, 
struck  under  Simon  Maccabseus,  the  obverse 
has  a  vase,  over  which  are  the  Hebrew  letters 
aleph,  shin  with  a  betli,  and  shin  with  a 
gimel;  the  reverse,  a  twig  with  tliree  buds 
and  an  inscription,  Jerusalem  Kedushah,  or 
Hakedushah  (Jenisalem  the  Holy).  The  cha- 
racter is  the  Samaritan.  Other  so-called 
shekels  in  the  square  Hebrew  letters  are  con- 
sidered forgeiies. 

she-ki'-nah,  s,    [Shechinah.] 

Sheld,  s.  &  a.    [A.S.  scyld,  scild.] 
*  A,  As  s^ibst. :  A  shield. 
B.  As   adj. .-    Speckled,    flecked,    piebald. 
(Prov.) 

sheld-duck,  5. 

Ornithology: 

1.  The  Shelduck  (q.v.). 

2.  Mergus  serrator,  the  Red-breasted  Mer- 
ganser. 

"In  Irelaud  this  species  is  more  or  less  common  Id 
winter  .  .  ,  being  geuernlly  known  to  the  fishirmcn 
and  fowlora  by  the  name  of  SJield-ducks,  and,  occa- 
sionally as  Spear-Wigeun,  ou  account  of  the  aharp- 
eerrated  bill.'  —yarrell :  Sritisli.  Birds  (ed.  4tb),  Iv.  495. 

sheld'-af-le,   sheld'-ap  le  (le  as  el),  ». 

[Sheld,  a.]    The  chaffinch.    (Prov.) 

*  Shelde,  s.  [Shield,  s.]  A  French  crown, 
so  called  from  having  the  figure  of  a  shield  on 
one  side. 

Shel'-drake,  &■.  [From  East  Anglian  sheld  = 
parti -coloured  (Ray:  Eng.  Words,  p.  74) ;  the 
Old  Norse  name  was  skjoldungr,  from  sJcJbldr 
=  (1)  a  patch,  (2)  a  piebald  horse.  Some  make 
skj6ldr=  a  shield,  and  lefer  It  to  the  shield- 
like p^itch  on  the  breast  of  the  bird,  thus  ac- 
counting for  the  English  form  shieldrake.] 

Ornith. :  Tadorna  cornuta  (or  vulpanser)  of 
modern  ornithologists  ;  Jims  tadorna  (Linn.). 
It  is  somewhat  larger  than  an  ordinary  duck, 
with  a  fleshy  protuberance  at  the  base  of  the 
bill,  whence  its  specific  name.  It  is  a  very 
handsome  bird ;  head  and  upper  neck  dark 
glossy  green,  broad  white  collar,  below  which 
a  broader  band  of  bi'iglit  bay  extends  from 
the  back  across  the  breast ;  outer  scapulars, 
primaries,  a  median  abdominal  stripe,  and  a 
bar  on  tip  of  middle  tail-quills  black  ;  inner 
secondaries  and  lower  tail  -  coverts  gray ; 
speculum  rich  brnnze-green  ;  rest  of  plumage 
white.  The  female  is  smaller,  and  less  bril- 
liantly coloured.  It  frequents  sandy  coasts 
in  Britain,  Europe,  North  Africa,  ranging 
across  Asia  to  Japan  ;  nesting  under  cover, 
usually  in  a  rabbit-hole.  The  Ruddy  Shel- 
drake (Tadorna  casarcct)  sometimes  strays  to 
the  British  Islands,  but  is  a  native  of  Barbary, 
fionth-eastern  Europe,  and  central  Asia.  Its 
colour  is  an  almost  uniform  bay,  the  male 
witli  a  black  ring  round  the  neck.  The  Com- 
mon Sheldrake  breeds  freely  in  captivity, 
crossing  readily  with  other  species,  and  the 
offspring  show  a  remarkable  tendency  to  re- 
version. 

*  sheld'-trome,  *  sheld-trnme,  *  shel- 
trome,  "*  shel  -  trone,  *  shel  -  troun, 
*shel-trun,  "*  schil-trum,  s.  [A.S.  scild- 
truma  —  a  shield-troop,  from  scild  =  a  siiield, 
and  truma  =  a,  troop  of  men.]  A  body  of 
troops  used  to  protect  anything ;  a  guard,  a 
squadron. 

shel'-d^ck,  s.    [Sheldrake.] 

Ornith. :  The  female  of  the  Sheldrake  (q.v.> 

shelf,  *  schelfe,  *  shelfe,  s.  [A.S.  saylfe  = 
a  plank  or  shelf,  cogn.  with  Low  Ger.  schelfe 
=  a  shelf,  schelfem  —  to  scale  ofl",  to  peel ;  ef. 
Dot.  schelfe  =  a  shell;  Ger.  $chelfe  =  a,  husk> 
a  paring,  a  shell ;  Icel.  skjdlf  =  a  shelf.] 


bffil,  b6^ ;  pout,  j<$^l ;  cat,  9ell,  chorus,  9hin,  benph ;  go,  gem ;  thin,  this ;  sin,  as ;  expect,  X  enophon,  exist,    ph  =  £ 
««ian,  -tian  =  shan.    -tion,  -sion  —  shiin;  -(ion,  -sion  =  zhun.    -cious,  -tious,  -sious  =  shus.    -ble,  -die.  &c.  =  beL  d^L 
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L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  A  ledge  for  holding  articles  secured  to 
m  wall,  &c. ;  a  board  or  platform  of  boards 
secured  horizontally  to  a  wall,  &c.,  or  on  a 
frame  apart,  to  hold  vessels,  books,  or  the 
like ;  a  ledge. 

"  These  thelvea  admit  not  any  modem  book." 

Pope:  Moral  Ettaj/s,  iv.  140. 

2.  A  projecting  layer  of  rock ;  a  stratum 
lying  horizontally, 

*  3.  A  rock  or  ledge  of  rocks  rend'^ring  the 
water  shallow ;  a  shoal,  a  sandbank.    [lu  tliis 
sense  there  is  a  confusion  with  shelve,  2.] 
"  Sure  of  his  pilot's  loss,  be  takes  himself 
The  helm,  £ad  steers  aloof,  aiid  shuns  the  theif," 
Drpden:  Virgil ;  j£rteidv.  1,132. 

n.  Shipbuitd. :  An  inner  timber  following 
the  sheer  of  the  vessel  and  bolted  to  the 
inner  side  of  the  ribs  to  strengtlien  the  frame 
and  sustain  the  deck-beams. 

H  To  lay  (or  put)  on  the  shelf:  To  put  aside 
as  out  of  use,  or  date,  or  unfit  for  further 
service. 

•  shSl^  v.t.     [Shel?,  s.]    To  put  or  lay  on  a 

shelf ;  to  shelve. 

•  Shelf -jr.  a-    [Eng.  shelf;  -y.] 

1.  Full  of  or  abounding  with  sandbanks  or 
rocks  rising  nearly  to  the  surface,  and  so 
rendering  navigation  dangerous. 

"  Glides  by  the  syreiiB'  clitb.  a  thef/j/  coast. 
Long  infamous  for  ships  and  sailors  lost. 

Dryden :  Virgil ;  jEitcid  v.  1,12*. 

2.  Full  of  strata  of  rock;  having  rocky 
ledges  cropping  up. 

"  The  tillable  Qelds  are  in  some  places  so  tough,  that 
the  plough  will  scarcely  cut  them :  aud  In  some  so 
^leJfif.  that  tbe  com  hath  much  ado  to  fasten  Its 
root. " — Carev) :  Survey  of  CormaaU. 

shell,  *  achelle,  *  shelle,  s.     [A.3.  acell, 
scyU  ;  cogn.  with  Dut.  scliel ;  Icel.  skel;  Goth. 
skalja  =  a  tile.    Allied  to  scale  (1),  s.] 
L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  The  hard  outside  covering  of  anything, 
especially  that  which  serves  as  the  covering 
of  certain  fruits  and  animals  :  as — 

(1)  The  outside  or  covering  of  a  nut 

(2)  In  the  same  sense  as  II.  8. 

"These  [torches]  being  laid  aside,  ihelU  of  fishes 
succeeded,  which  they  sounded  in  the  manner  of 
trumpets." — Potte)':  Antiquities  of  Qreece,  bk.  ill, 
eh.  ix. 

(3)  The  covering  or  outside  layer  of  an  egg. 

"  Think  bicn  as  a  serpent's  egg  .  .  . 
And  kill  him  in  the  ihelL" 

Shaketp.  :  Julius  Casar.  U.  1. 

2.  Any  framework  or  exterior  structure, 
regarded  as  not  being  completed  or  filled  in ; 
a  carcase. 

"  The  marquis  of  Medina  Sidonia  made  the  iheU  of 
a  house  that  woald  have  been  a  very  noble  building, 
had  he  brought  it  to  perfectlou."— -^(Wwon  ;  On  Italy. 

3.  Any  slight  hollow  structure  or  vessel, 
incapable  of  sustaining  rough  usage. 

4.  A  coarse  kind  of  coflfin  ;  or  a  thin  interior 
coffin  inclosed  by  the  more  substantial  one 

5.  The  exterior  plates  of  a  steam-boiler 

6.  In  the  same  sense  as  II.  5. 

*  7.  A  musical  instrument,  such  as  a  lyre, 
the  first  lyre  being  made,  according  to  tlie 
classic  legend,  of  strings  stretched  across  a 
tortoise-shell. 

"  The  hollow  of  that  sheU, 
That  spoke  so  sweetly,  aud  so  well." 

Dryden :  St.  Cecilia's  Day. 

*  8.  Outward  show  without  inward  sub- 
stance or  reality. 

"  So  devout  are  the  Komanlsts  about  this  outward 
ghell  of  religion,  that  if  an  altar  be  moved,  or  a  atone 
of  it  broken,  it  ought  to  be  re-consecrated-"— ^^//^a  ; 
Parerffffn. 

9,  A  name  given  to  one  of  the  forms  at 
several  public  schools. 

10.  A  shell-jacket 

"  He  had  been  measured  for  more  thlDge  than  I  had 
ever  heard  of— tunics  and  iheUs  aud  meeaing-jackets 
aud  caps."— iS^.  James's  Gazette,  Dec.  22,  1836. 

IL  Technically : 

1,  Calico-work:  An  engraved  copper  roller 
used  in  calico  printing. 
1 2.  Entom. :  An  elytron  (q.v.). 

"Converted  into  cases  or  sheUa {elytra),''— Swaimson 
A  Shuckard :  InsecU  (1840),  p.  81. 

3.  Nautical : 

(1)  The  wooden  outer  portion  or  casing  of 
a  block,  which  is  mortised  for  the  sheave,  and 
bored  at  right  angles  to  the  mortise  for  the 
pin,  which  is  the  axis  of  the  sheave  or  sheaves. 

(2)  A  kind  of  thimble  dead-eye  block  em- 
ployed in  joining  the  ends  of  two  rojws. 

4.  Optics:  A  concave-faced  tool  of  cast-iron. 


in  which  convex  lenses  are  ground.  The 
glasses  are  attached  to  the  face  of  a  runner, 
which  is  worked  around  with  a  circular 
swinging  stroke,  so  as  not  to  wear  either  the 
glasses  or  the  shell  into  ridges. 

5.  Ordn. :  A  hollow  projectile  containing  a 
bursting-charge,  which  is  exploded  by  a  time 
or  percussion  fuse.  Invented  at  Venlo,  1495  ; 
used  by  the  Turks  at  the  siege  of  Rhodes, 
15'J2.  Shells  are  usually  made  of  cast-iron, 
and  for  mortars  and  smooth-bore  cannon  are 
spherical ;  but  for  rifled  guns  they  are,  with 
the  exception  of  Whitworth's  and  a  few  others, 
cylindrical  and  have  a  couoidal  point  Palliser 
shells  are  made  of  "  chilled "  cast  iron,  and 
are  much  harder.  Shells  are  caused  to  take 
the  grooves  in  a  rifled  gun ;  to  recei\e  a  rotary 
motion,  by  means  of  studs,  as  in  the  French 
and  early  Woolwich  and  Armstrong  systems  ; 
by  a  leaden  casing,  as  in  many  of  Armstrong's 
first  guns,  and,  more  recently,  by  means  of 
a  disc  or  ring,  the  sabot,  which  is  expanded 
in  the  act  of  firing.  Those  on  the  Whitworth 
principle  are  polygonal  in  section,  correspond- 
ing to  the  bore  of  the  gun,  which  they  accu- 
rately fit 

6.  Ornith.:  [Egg-shell]. 

7.  Weaving :  The  bars  of  the  lay,  which  are 
grooved  to  receive  the  reed. 

8.  Zool. :  A  calcareous  defence  for  the  soft 
and  vulnerable  bodies  of  the  various  animals, 
specif.,  of  the  Mollusca.  The  relation  of  the 
shell  to  the  breathing-organ  is  so  close  that 
Mr.  S.  P.  Woodward  regarded  the  foi-mer  as  a 
pneumoskeleton,  essentially  a  calcified  por- 
tion of  the  mantle,  with  the  breathing  organ 
as  the  most  specialised  part.  So  many  mol- 
luscs have  shells  that  the  whole  sub-kingdom 
has  been  called  Testacea,  or  popularly  "shell- 
fish ; "  but  some  are  without  shells,  while  the 
great  Ci-ustaceous  sub-class  of  the  Entonios- 
traca  possess  them,  and  the  fossil  bivalve, 
hingeless  shell  of  the  Crustaceous  genus  Esthe- 
ria  was  long  mistaken  for  the  hinged  shell  of 
Posidonomya,  a  true  mollusc.  Shells  are  said 
to  be  external  when  the  animal  is  contained  in 
them,  and  internal  when  they  are  concealed  in 
the  mantle.  In  form,  the  shells  of  molluscs 
may  be  univalves  or  bivalves.  Formerly  there 
was  a  category  also  of  multivalves,  including 
the  cirripedes ;  but  these  are  now  classed 
with  the  Crustacea.  Shells  are  composed  of 
carbonate  of  lime  with  a  little  animal  matter. 
The  former  is  derived  from  the  food.  In 
structure  they  may  be  fibrous,  laminated, 
homy,  or  glossy  and  translucent;  in  lustre 
they  may  be  dull,  porcellanous,  or  nacreous. 
The  shell  is  formed  by  the  mantle.  The  more 
it  is  exposed  to  light  the  brighter  it  is.  [For 
their  geological  value  see  Fossil.]  The  distri- 
bution of  sea-shells  in  the  ocean  is  easily 
accounted  for  :  freshwater  shells,  in  Darwin's 
view,  are  transferred  to  new  regions  by  ad- 
hering, as  young  ones  often  do,  to  the  feet  of 
water-birds.  The  means  for  dispersing  land- 
shells  are  less  effective,  and  in  fact  they  are 
often  conlined  to  single  islands  or  similar 
limited  areas.     [Carapace,  Echinodermata, 

FORAMINIFERA.    TeST,    To  EXCISES  HELL,    &C.] 

Shell-auger,  s.    A  pump-bit  (q.v.). 
shell-liark,  s. 

Bat. :  Carya  alba.  [Shag-£ABk,  Hickory.] 
Thick  Shell-bark  Hickory  is  Carya  sulcata. 

stiell-blnder,  s. 

Zool. :  Terebella  conchilega,  plentiful  on 
some  parts  of  the  British  coast.  The  tube  is 
of  great  length,  and  built  up  almost  entirely 
of  sand. 

shell-bit,  5.  A  wood-boring  tool  used  in 
a  brace.  It  has  a  semi-cylindrical  form,  ter- 
minates in  a  sharp  edge,  and  has  a  hollow 
shank. 

shell-board,  s.  A  frame  placed  on  a  cart 
or  waggon  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  hay, 
straw,  &c. 

shell-boat,  s.  A  boat  with  a  light  frame 
and  thin  covering  ;  one  kind  of  racing-boat. 

shell-button,  s.  A  hollow  button  made 
of  two  pieces,  front  and  back,  joined  by  a 
turn-over  seam  at  the  edge,  and  usually 
covered  with  silk  or  cloth ;  also  a  button  made 
of  mother-of-pearL 

shell-cameo,  s.  A  cameo  cut  on  a  shell 
instead  of  a  stone,  the  shells  used  having 
different  layers  of  colour,  so  as  to  exhibit  the 
peculiar  effects  of  a  cameo. 

^ell-fish,  s.pL  A  popular,  but  incorrect, 


name  for  marine  or  fluviatlle  animals  used  for 
food,  aud  having  a  defensive  covering.  Thia 
may  be  a  carapace,  as  in  the  Crab,  the  Lobster, 
and  the  Crayfish  ;  a  spiral  or  conical  univalve 
shell,  as  in  the  Whelk  and  Limpet  respec- 
tively ;  or  a  bivalve  shell,  as  in  the  Oyster 
and  Mussel. 

"  Crabe  aud  other  ihell-fish  which  abound  dout  pay 
the  carriage."— >S£.  James  i  Gazette,  Nov.  6, 1B8G. 

%  Sometimes  the  name  is  limited  to  tiie 
Mollusca,  and  Woodward  {Mollusca  (ed.  1880), 
p.  28)  saya  that  this  popular  name,  "  though 
not  quite  accurate,  cannot  be  replaced  by  any 
otiier  epithet  in  common  use." 

shell-flower,  s. 

Bot. :  Chelone  glabra,  a  variety  of  Chebme 
obliqua.  The  corollas,  which  are  in  spikes, 
are  tubular  and  inflated. 

ahell-fougass, «. 

Fart. :  A  mine  charged  chiefly  with  shells, 
and  covered  with  eaith.    [Fouoass.] 

shell-gauge,  s. 

Ordn. :  An  instrument  for  verifying  the 
thickness  of  hollow  projectiles. 

shell-gold,  8.  Chips  or  thin  lamlnte  of 
gold  prepared  by  beating  ;  applied  to  surfaces 
for  decorative  purposes. 

shell-gun,  s.  A  gun  or  cannon  for  throir> 
ing  bombs  or  shells. 

shell-hook,  s. 

Ordn. :  A  pair  of  tongs  with  hooks,  which 
axe  inserted  into  the  ears  of  a  shell,  and  by 
which  it  is  carried  to  the  mortar. 

tshell-inseots,5.i}L  [SuELLBo-iNSEonb] 

shell-jacket, ». 

Mil, :  An  undress  military  jacket 

shell-lac,  s.    [Shellac] 

shell-lime,  s.  Lime  obtained  by  boralng 
sea-shells. 

Shell-limestone,  3. 

Geology : 

1.  Gen. :  A  limestone  composed  mainly  of 
shells.  A  stratum  of  this  type  is  at  present 
forming  in  shallow  water  at  Shell  Ness,  on 
the  east  of  Sheppey.    (Seeley.) 

2.  Spec. :  Muschelkalk  (q.v.). 
shell-marl,  s. 

Geol. :  A  deposit  of  clay,  peat,  and  other 
substances  mixed  with  shells,  which  collects 
at  .the  bottom  of  lakes.  Shell-marl  occurs 
abundantly  in  parts  of  the  United  States,  and 
is  largely  used  for  fertilizing  purposes.  Re- 
mains of  fossil  animals  have  been  found  in  it, 
and  in  the  shell-marls  of  Scottish  lakes  remains 
of  recent  animals  occur. 

shell-mounds,  s.  pi. 

Anthrop. :  Kitchen-middens  (q.v.). 

"  Outlying  aavages  nre  still  heaping  up  sfteO-mouiniU 
like  those  of  far-past  Scandinavian  antiquity." — Tjflor: 
Prim.  Cult.  {ed.  1873),  ii.  61. 

shell-out,  9.    A  game  at  billiards. 
shell-parrakeet,  s. 

Omith. :  Melopsittacus  undulatus,  an  Austra^ 
lian  species,  easily  distinguished  by  its  breast 
of  lovely  green,  aud  back  delicately  banded 
with  black  and  yellow.  It  differs  essentially 
from  all  other  parrots  in  warbling  a  low,  con- 
tinuous, and  not  unlively  melody,  something 
like  the  English  Whitethroat.  It  breeds  in  con- 
finement very  readily,  if  properly  treated.  The 
first  living  specimen  was  brought  to  England 
by  Gould  in  1840 ;  but  since  that  peilod 
it  has  become  common  in  American  and 
English  aviaries.  Called  also  Undulated  and 
Waved  Grass  Parrakeet. 

shell-proof;  a.  Proof  against  shells;  Im- 
penetrable by  shells ;  bomb-proot 

shell-pump,  o.     A  sand-pump  (q.v.). 

shell-road,  s.  A  road,  the  upper  stratum 
of  which  is  composed  of  a  layer  of  broken 
shells. 

shell-sand,  s.  Sand  consisting  mainly 
of  comminuted  shells. 

shell-work,  s.     Work  composed  of  or 

ornamented  with  shells. 

Shell,  v.t.  &  1    [Shell,  s.} 
A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  strip  or  break  off  the  shell  of ;  to  tak* 
out  of  the  shell :  as.  To  sheU  nuts. 


i^te,  f&t,  fare,  amidst,  what,  f^ll,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  jhS^ 
or.  wore,  wqlt,  work,  whd,  soa;  mute,  cub>,  ciire,  unite,  cur,  rule,  fuU;  try,  Sjh^lan,    »,  09  =  e;  ey  =  a;  qu  =  ki^ 


stiellac— shepherd 
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8.  To  separate  from  the  shell :  as,  To  shsll 
amze. 

3.  To  throw  or  hurl  bomb-shells  into,  upon, 
or  among  ;  as,  To  shell  a  town, 
•  B.  Intransitive : 

L  To  fell  off,  as  a  shell,  cruat,  or  exterior 
eoat 

*■  The  ulcera  were  carod,  and  the  scabs  shelled  oft"— 
WU&man. 

2.  To  cast  the  shell  or  exterior  covering. 

^  To  shell  out :  To  pay  up  or  hand  over 
money,  &c.  :  as,  The  thieves  made  him  sheU 
mU.    (CoUoq.) 

Shell-apple,  a. 

1.  The  common  Crossbill,  Loxia  curvirostra. 
(Pi-ov.) 

2.  The  chaffinch.    (Prov.) 

Sbel'-l^C,  s.  [Eng.  shel(l),  and  Jac(q.v.).] 

Chem. :  Lac  purified  by  meltiLg  and  strain- 
ing througli  coarse  cotton  bags.  ■  It  occurs  in 
commerce  in  thin,  translucent,  hard  flakes, 
varying  in  colour  from  yellowish  brown  to 
black,  sp.  gr.  1-139,  and  is  soluble  in  alcoliol, 
hydrochloric  acid,  acetic  acid,  potash,  soda, 
and  borax,  but  insoluble  in  ammonia.  A 
bleached  or  white  variety  is  prepared  by  dis- 
solving crude  lac  in  potash  or  soda,  filtering 
and  passing  chlorine  gas  into  the  filtrate  till 
all  is  precipitated;  this  is  then  collected, 
washed  with  water,  slightly  heated,  and  then 
twisted  into  sticks.  Shellac  is  chiefly  used 
in  varnishes,  lacquers,  and  in  the  manufacture 
of  sealing-wax. 

ihelled,  pa.  par.  &  a.     [Shell,  w.] 

A.  As  pa.  par. :  (See  the  verb). 

B.  As  adjective  : 

1.  Stripped  or  deprived  of  the  shell ;  having 
shed  or  cast  the  shell 

2.  Provided  with  a  shell  or  shells. 
t  shelled-insects,  s.  pL 

Zool.  :  A  name  sometimes  given  to  the 
Crustacean  group  Entomostraca  (q.v.),  from 
the  fact  that  most  of  its  members  are  more 
or  less  entirely  invested  in  a  shelly  envelope. 

Bhel'-less,  a.     [Eng.  shel{l) ;  -less.]    Destitute 
of  a  shell ;  having  no  shell. 

"  I  found  a  pair  of  tree-toads,  male  and  female,  and 
^tax^a  shelleaa  sooaV— Burroughs :  Pepacton,  p.  201. 

Shell'-mg,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  a.     [Shell,  v.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  &  partidp.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  As  subsL  :  A  commercial  name  for  groats. 
(Simmonds.) 

*sbell'-zneat,s.   [Eng.  shell,  and  meat]  Food 
covered  with  a  shell,  as  eggs,  nuts,  &c 

"  Shellmeats  may  be  eaten  after  foul  hands  without 
any  harm."— /^ter:  Holy  State,  p.  388. 

*  sher-lum,  a.    [Skellum.] 

Bhel'-ly,  a.    [Eng.  sJiell ;  -y.] 

1.  Abounding  with  shells  ;  covered  with 
shells.    (Bktckie  :  Lay  of  Highlands,  p.  18.) 

2.  Consisting  of  a  shell  or  shells. 

•*  Their  shelly  treasures,  and  their  golden  coast." 

QraiTiger  :  Sulpida,  Poem  L 

3.  Of  the  nature  of  a  shell. 

"  This  membrane  was  entirely  of  the  gh^llt/  natura" 
— Qoldsifiith :  Uiat.  Earth,  voL  iv.,  oh.  v. 

Bhel'-ta,  s.     [See  def.]    An  ancient  Celtic  lan- 

rge,  said  by  Mr.  C.  G.  Leland  to  be  peculiar 
tiniters,  but  extensively  understood  and 
spoken  by  most  of  the  confirmed  tramps  and 
vagabonds  in  Great  Britain.  (Amdemy,  Nov. 
20,  1886,  p.  347.) 

Bhel'-ter,  s.  [According  to  Skeat  a  corruption 
of  Mid.  Eng.  sheldtrcyme  (i^.\.y^ 

1.  That  which  protects,  defends,  or  covers 
from  injury  or  annoyance;  a  protection,  a 
defence. 

"  They  wUh  the  mountains  now  might  be  again 
Thrown  on  them,  as  a  shelter  from  hia  ire. 

JUUton:  P.L.,Y\.  847. 

2.  A  place  or  position  which  affords  cover 
or  protection  ;  cover,  protection,  security. 

"  He  seeks  the  shelter  of  the  crowd." 

Bcott :  The  Chase,  2XL. 

sbSr-ter,  v.t.  &  i.    [Shelter,  s,] 
A.  Transitive : 

1,  To  provide  or  supply  with  shelter,  cover, 
or  protection  from  injury,  danger,  or  annoy- 
ance ;  to  protect,  to  cover,  to  secure. 
"  To  shelter  thee  from  tempest." 

Sluikesp.  :  Venut  A  Adonis,  288. 


2.  To  place  in  shelter  or  under  cover  ;  often 
with  the  roflexiv.-  pronoun,  to  betake  one'g 
self  to  shelter  or  cover.    {Lit.  &  Fig.) 

3.  To  cover  fiom  notico. 

*'  8Jielter  paaaiou  under  friendship's  name." 
_     _  Prior.    (Todd.) 

S.  IntraTisitive  : 

1.  To  take  shelter ;  to  shelter  one's  self. ' 

"  Come,  shelter."  ShaAesp.  :  I  Benry  /K.,  U.  1 

2,  To  give  or  afl'ord  shelter. 

shSl'-tered,  a.  [Eng.  s/ieiter;-ed.]  Protected, 
covered,  or  shut  iu  from  any  thing  that  can 
in,iure,  annoy,  or  incommode  ;  especially,  pro- 
tected by  natural  or  artificial  means  from  in- 
clement weather. 

"  In  that  sheltered  cov^." —Oloba,  Nor.  IS,  1886. 

Shel'-ter-er,  s.    [Eng.  shelter,  v. ;  -er.]    One 

who  or  that  which  sheitera,  covers,  or  protects. 

"  His  shelterera  be  blest." 

Wilber/oroe,  In  I^fe,  L  196. 

•  shel'-tGr-lSss,  a.  [Eng.  shelter;  -less.] 
Destitute  of  slielter  or  protection ;  without 
home  or  refuge. 

"  Now  sad  and  shelterless,  perhaps,  she  Ilea." 

Rowe :  Jane  Shore,  v. 

*Shel'-ter-^,  u,.  [Eng.  shelter;  -y.]  Aff'ord- 
ing  shelter, 

"The  warm  and  iheltery  shores  of  Gibraltar  and 
Barbary."— H^fttfa,"  Betborne,  p.  86. 

shel-to-pii'-atk, ».    [Scheltopusik.] 

Shel'-t^.  shSl'-tle,  s.  [Prob.  so  called  from 
SJietland.]  A  very  small  but  strong  hoi-se  in 
Scotland ;  a  pony. 

"  On  a  Highland  sheUy,  that  does  not  help  me  mnch 
faster  forward."— 5'oott ;  Rob  Roy,  ch.  iv. 

shelve  (1),  v.t.  [Eng.8feeiyes,pl.ofsM/(q.v.).] 

1.  To  place  on  a  shelf  or  on  shelves. 

"The  too  accurate  disposing  or  sftflMni?  of  his  books." 
—Comment,  on  Chaucer  (1065}. 

2.  To  furnish  or  provide  with  shelves. 

3.  Fig.  :  To  lay  or  put  aside  as  out  of  use  or 
unfit  for  active  employment ;  to  dismiss  ;  to 
pass  by  or  over. 

"Seems  to  have  suffered  especially  from  the  shelving 
^toQ%m."~Daily  Telegraph,  Oct.  1,  1885. 

shelve  (2),  v.i.  [Orig.  from  Icel.  skjdlgr  — 
wry,  oblique  ;  M.  H.  Ger.  schelch ;  O.  Dut. 
schelwe  =  ouQ  who  squints.]  To  slope,  to  in- 
cline downwards  gradually,  as  a  bank. 

"  There  upon  that  sheltring  beach,  the  weary  Trojans 
dragged  their  weary  ships.'  —Qlobe,  Nov,  12,  ISSi 

*  shelve,  s.     [Shelve,  v,}    A  shelf,  a  ledge. 

"  On  a  crag's  uneasy  thelve.'  Keai*. 

shelve^,  s.  pi.    [Shelf,  b.] 

ShelV-ing,  a.  &  s.    [Shelve  (2),  v.] 

A,  As  adj. :  Sloping ;  inclining  gradually 
downward. 

"  Not  cautions  eoastlug  by  the  shelving  shore." 

Cowper:  An  Ode;  Secundum  Artem. 

*  B,  As  subst.  :  A  rock  or  sandbank ;  a  ledge 
of  rocks. 

"At  hla  stem  he  saw 
The  bold  Cloanthus  neiu-  the  shefoings  draw." 

Dryden  :  VirgU ;  ^neid  v.  S19. 

Shelv'-ltng,  s.     [Shelve  (1),  v.] 

1.  The  act  or  operation  of  fitting  up  shelves, 
or  of  placing  upon  a  shelf  or  shelves. 

2.  Materials  for  shelves  ;  the  shelves  of  a 
room,  shop,  &c.,  collectively. 

*  Shelv'-Sr,  a.  Eng.  8helv(e) ;  -y.]  Shelving, 
sloping. 

"The  mountain's  sJielvy  side." 

Blacfcie  :  Lays  of  Highlands,  p.  182. 

*  Shem-er-ing,  s.  [Shimmer,  v.\  An  im- 
perfect light,  a  glimmering. 

Shem'-ite,  s.  [Eng.  Shem :  -ite.]  A  descend- 
ant of  Shem,  the  eldest  son  of  Noah. 

She-mit'-ic,  ShSm'-it-ish,  a.  [Eng.  Shem- 
it(e) ;  -ic,  -ish.]    The  same  as  Semitic  (q.v.). 

Sheiu'-it-ii^in, ».    [Semitism.] 

*  shend,  scend-en,  schend-en,  v.t.  [A.S. 
scendan,  sqjndan;  O.  Dut.  schenden ;  O.  H.  Ger. 
scendany  scentan,  from  A.S.  soeand,  scand, 
second,  swnd  =  disgrace  ;  Goth,  skanda ;  O.  H. 
Ger.  scanda,  scanta.] 

1.  To  disgrace,  to  degrade,  to  blame,  to  re- 
proach, to  revile,  to  put  to  shame. 

"The  famotis  name  of  knighthood  tovrly  ahend." 
Spemcr:  F.  Q.,  II.  vl,  35. 

2.  To  injure,  to  damage,  to  hurt,  to  destroy. 

"Losse  of  time  ihendeth  na." 

Chaucer  :  C.  T.,  4,i4S. 


3.  To  surpass,  to  overijower. 

_^  "That  did  excell 

The  rest,  so  far  as  Cynthia  duth  thend 

The  leaaer  Btarres."       Span»er:  Prothalamion,  laa. 

*  Shend'-fiil,  a.    [Eng.  themd ;  -fulj(l).']    Igno- 
minious, disgraceful. 

*  Bhend'-ful-l^,  *  shend-ftal-Uohe,  «*v 

[Eng.  sliendfid;  -ly.]    In  an  ignominious  of 
disgraceful  manner. 

*  shend'-ful-ngss.  s.   [Eng.  shendjvl;  -»ew.I 
Ignominy,  disgracefulness. 

*  shend'-ness,  *  ssend-nesse,  s.    [Bng. 

shend;  -ness.]    Disgrace,  ruin,  ignominy. 

"  Wyth  taendneue  inou," 

Robert  0/  Oloueeal&r,  9.  MS. 

*8hSnd'-8hip,  *  schend-schepe. 

*  schen  -  schepe,    *  achen  -  schlpe.  s, 

[Eng.  shend;  -ship.]  Ignominy,  disgraca,  ruin. 

"  If  a  man  norluache  long  heer  it  is  $ok&tuohiim  to 
him. "—  Wyciiffe  :  1  Corinth.  xL 

*  Shene,  ».    [Sheen,  a.] 
shent,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [Shend.] 

8he'-dl,  n.    [Heb.  %v6  h^-^  {sheoV)  =  a  Bab> 
terranean    cavern,    from  ^NUS  (shoal)  =  to  bi 

hollow.] 

Jewish  Belief:  The  place  of  the  dead. 
For  its  use  in  the  A.V.  see  Hades,  2.,  and 
Hell,  2.  (1).  In  the  R.V.  the  word  "Sheol* 
IS  generally  left  untranslated  in  the  text, 
while  "grave"  is  put  in  the  margin.  For 
mstance,  in  Ps.  ix.  17,  "The  wicked  shall 
be  turned  into  hell"  (A.V.),  becomes  "The 
wicked  shall  return  to  Sheol  "  (R.V.). 

shep'-ard-ite,  s      [After  C.  U.   Shepard; 

sutf.  -ite  {Min.).'\ 

Min. :  A  name  given  by  Haidinger  to  a 
mineFal  substance  found  in  a  meteorite  hf 
Shepard,  and  supposed  by  him  to  be  a  sesqtil- 
sulphide  of  chromium. 

*  shepen,  *  scbipne,  *  shepne,  «.    [A.a 

scypen..]    A  stable,  a  stalL 

shep'-herd,  *sohep-herd,  s.    [A.8.  sce&p- 

hyrde  =.  a  keeper  of  sheep  ;  from  sce&p  =  a 
sheep,  and  heorde,  hyrde  —  a  keeper.] 

1.  Lit. :  A  man  employed  in  the  tending, 
feeding,  and  guarding  of  sheep. 

2.  Fig. :  A  pastor ;  one  who  exercises 
spiritual  care  over  a  district,  community,  or 
congregation. 

shepherd-god,  s.  A  name  applied  ta 
Pan. 

"Anon  he  stained  the  thick  and  spongy  sod 
With  wine  in  honour  of  the  shephord-god.' 

Keats  :  Endyrriion,  L  2SB, 

Shepherd  Kings,  s.  pi  The  chiefs  of  a 
nomadic  tribe  of  Arabs,  who  established 
themselves  iu  Lower  Egypt  some  2,000  years 
B.C.  Manetho  says  they  reigned  511  years, 
Eratosthenes  says  470  years,  Africanua,  284 
years,  Eusehius,  103  years.  Some  say  th^ 
extended  over  five  dynasties,  some  over  three, 
some  limit  their  sway  to  one  ;  some  give  the 
name  of  only  one  monarch,  some  of  four,  and 
others  of  six.  Bunsen  places  them  e.g.  1639  j 
Lepsius,  B.C.  1842  ;  others,  B.C.  1900  or  2000. 

shepherd's  bag,  shepherd's  porsie^  a. 

Bot. :  Capsella  Bursa-pastoris. 

t  Shepherd's  beard,  s.  [Sucbp's-bkabdwI 
shepherd's  club,  s. 

Bot. :  Verbascum  Tkapsia. 

Shepherd's  cress,  s. 

Bot. :  Teesdalia  nudicauUs.    (Prior.) 

Shepherd's  crook,  s.  A  sheephook.  A 
long  staff  with  an  iron  crook  fixed  on  ifeg 
upper  end.  It  is  used  by  shepherds  to  catcb 
or  hold  sheep. 

Shepherd's  dog,  sheep-dog,  & 

Zool. :  A  popular  name  for  mauy  varieties 
of  Canis  familaris  used  to  tend  and  driva 
sheep.  The  English  Shepherds-dog  has  a 
longish  head,  with  a  sharp  muzzle,  and  good 
breadth  over  the  forehead ;  his  ears  are 
slightly  raised,  and  his  coat  is  short  and 
woolly ;  tail  usually  long  and  bushy ;  he  ia 
less  faithful  and  sagacious  than  the  Colley. 
[Collie,  s.,  1.  2.J  The  Drover's  Dog  is  larger 
and  stronger,  and  has  usually  a  strain  of 
Mastiff  blood.  Special  breeds  of  Sheep-df»ga 
are  found  on  the  Continent. 


i>^  b63j^:  poilt,  J6^1;  cat,  9ell,  chorus,  9hlzi,  ben^h;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a§;  expect,  Xenophon,  e^lst.   -ing. 
•dan.  -tian  =  shan.   -tion,  -sion  :=  shun ;  -tion,  -$lon  =  zhixn.    -clous,  -tious.  -sious  =  shus.   -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  bel,  dgL 
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sheplierd— Shetland 


Aeplierd's  knot,  ». 
Bot. :  PoUmiiUa  TormentiUa. 
Bhepherd*s  myrtle,  s. 

Bot. :  Ruscus  aculmtus. 
shepherd's  needle,  0. 

Bot.:  (1)  Scandiz  Peetm;  (S)  th«  genua 
Geranium.    {BulJein.) 

Shepherd's  plaid,  5. 

1.  A  kind  of  small  check  pattern  in  cloth, 
woven  with  black  and  white  warp  and  weft. 

2.  A  kind  of  woollen  cloth,  woven  in  this 
pattern,  and  generally  made  into  shepherd's 
plaids,  and  often  into  trouserings,  &o. 

shepherd's  poach,  s. 

Bot. :  Capsella  Bursa-pastori$. 
shepherd's  purse,  s. 
Bot.  :  (1)  Capsella  Bursa-pastoria ;  (2)  the 
genus  Thlaspi. 

Shepherd's  rod,  shepherd's  staff,  a. 

Bot. :  *  (1)  Dipsacus  sylvestris ;  (2)  Z>.  pUosus. 
(Written  &  Holland.) 
shepherd's  tartan,  «.      [Shephkbd's 

PLAID.] 

shepherd's  watch,  «. 

Bot. :  Anagallis  arvensis. 
shepherd's  weather-glafiS*  ^ 

Bot. :  Anagallis  arvensis. 

••hfip'-herd,  v.t.    [Shepherd,  s.) 

1.  To  tend  or  guide,  as  a  shepherd. 

2.  To  attend  or  wait  on  ;  to  gallant, 

tflSp' -herd-ess,  5.  [Eng.  shepherd;  -ess.) 
A  woman  who  tends  sheep ;  a  rural  lass. 

"  No  thepherdext,  bat  Flora 
Feerlug  Id  April'ii  front.' 

Shakesp. :  Winter't  Tai*,  W.  4. 

tflSp-her'-di-a,  s.  [Named  aft«r  Mr.  John 
Shepherd,  curator  of  the  Liverpool  Botanical 
Garden.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  ElaeagnaceEe.  Small  dioe- 
cious shrubs  from  North  America.  ShepJierdia 
canaderisis  is  covered  with  rusty  scales. 

•fihep'-herd-ish,  a.  [Eng.  shepherd ;  -is?i.] 
Eesembling  a  shevilievd  ;  suiting  or  becoming 
a  shepherd  ;  rural,  pastoral,  rustic. 

"  He  would  have  drawn  her  elder  Bieter,  cateemed 
bn  match  for  beauty,  in  ber  thepherdith  attire." — 
Sidney:  Arcadia. 

*  Shep'-herd-i^m,  s.  [Eng.  shepherd ;  -ism.] 
Pastoral  life  or  occupation. 

•  Bhep'-herd-lmg,  s.    [Eng.  shepherd;  dim, 

fluff,  -ling.]    A  young  shepherd. 

"  Let  each  young  th^Tim-dtiTtg, 
Walk  by,  or  atop  hia  ear,  the  whilst  I  slug." 

Brown ;  Britanniat  PattoraU,  i.  3. 

"Shep'-herd-l^,  a.  [Eng.  shepherd;  -ly.] 
pastoral,  rural ;  belonging  to,  or  becoming  a 
shepherd.    (Jer.  Taylor.) 

*Bheps'-ter,  s.  [Eng.  shap(e);  -ster.]  One 
who  shapes  ;  a  sempstress.    {Withal.) 

ShSp'-way,  a.    [Etym.  donbtftiL]    (See  If.) 

•  H  Court  of  Shepway  : 

Law :  A  court  formerly  held  before  the  Lord 
Warden  of  the  Cinque  Ports  to  hear  appeals 
from  those  ports  which  had  separate  fran- 
chises. The  civil  jurisdiction  of  the  Cinque 
Ports  was  abolished  by  18  &  19  Vict.,  c.  48. 

Sher-ard'-i-a,  s.  [Named  by  Dillenius  after 
James  Slierard,  a  botanist,  who  had  botanical 

firdens  at  Eltham,  Kent.  (Loudon.)  Named 
y  Dillenius  after  his  patron,  William  Sherard, 
LL.D.  (1659-1728),  cnnsulat  Smyma.  (Paxtow, 
Ac.)    The  two  Sherards  w'ere  brothers.] 

Bot.:  Pield-madder ;  a  genus  of  Galiaceee. 
Calyx  fnnnel-shape'i ;  stamens  four ;  fruit 
crowned  with  the  calyx.  There  is  a  single 
species,  Sherardia  arveTisis,  a  small  slender- 
branched  and  spreading  plant,  with  a  small 
sessile  umbel  of  pale  blue  flowers.  Found  in 
Britiin  in  com-fielda,  &c.,  flowering  from 
April  to  October. 

Bber'-bet,  s.  [Arab,  shar'bat  =  a  draught,  a 
drink,  a  beverage,  from  s/uzri&a  =  he  drank.] 
An  eastern  coolin-:  drink,  made  of  fruit  juices 
diluted  with  water,  and  variously  sweetened 
and  flavoured. 

"  WTiene'er,  at  Haram  hmii^ 
"  I  talce  him  cool  sherbets  an*!  fiowerB." 

Moore :  Fire-  Worshipper*. 


Sherd,  s.    [SHABn^] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  A  ft-agraent.  (Obsolete, 
except  in  the  compouBd  -pot-sherd.) 

2.  Hort.  (PI):  The  fragments  of  pottery 
employed  by  gardeners  to  drain  their  flower 
pots. 

*8here,  v.t.    [Shear,  v.] 

*shere,  u.    [Sheer,  a.} 

sh6-reef,  s?hS-r£f,  shS-riflT  (IX 
Sher-rife,  s,    [Arab.] 

1.  A  descendant  of  Mohammed  through  his 
daughter  Fatima  and  Hassan  Ibn  Ali. 

2.  A  prince  or  ruler,  the  chief  magistrate 
of  Mecca. 

shSr'-iff  (2),  *  sche-rit  •  sher-eve.  *  she- 
rife,  *she-reyve,  *  shl-riffe,  *  sherife, 
*shrieve,  s.  [A.  S.  seir-ger^a  =  &  shire- 
reeve,  fi-om  scir  =  a  shire  (q.v.),  and  ger^a  = 
a  reeve  (q.v.).] 

1.  In  the  United  States  the  principal  duties 
of  the  public  oflacial  known  as  sheriff  are  to 
maiutain  peace  and  order,  to  attend  as  admin- 
islrative  officer  during  sessions  of  court  to 
guard  prisoners  and  juries,  to  preside  at  inqui- 
sitions, to  serve  processes  and  execute  Ibe 
judgments  of  the  courts,  as  in  the  sale  of 
property  condemned  for  debt,  Ac.  An  un- 
pleasant duty  of  the  sherifl'  is  the  execution 
of  criminals  condemned  to  death.  In  most  of 
the  states  the  sheriff  is  elected  by  the  people, 
and  in  large  cities,  where  the  fees  of  the  office 
are  important,  the  position  is  a  highly  coveted 
one.  In  some  of  the  states  under-sheriffs  are 
appointed,  who  replace  the  sheriff  in  his  ab- 
sence ;  while  in  all  of  them  there  are  deputy 
sherifls,  the  servants  and  agents  of  the  sheriff 
in  the  performance  of  his  duties. 

2.  In  England,  the  chief  officer  of  the  Crown 
in  every  county  or  shire,  to  whom  the  charge 
of  tlie  county  is  committed  by  letters  patent. 
He  is  appointed  (except  in  the  case  of  London 
and  the  county  of  Middlesex)  by  the  Crown 
out  of  three  names  submitted  for  each  county 
by  the  judge  who  goes  on  circuit.  [Prick- 
ing, ^.i  Unless  specially  exempted,  or  in 
case  of  legal  disability,  the  person  nomi- 
nated is  bound  under  penalty  to  serve  the 
office.  As  keeper  of  the  Queen's  peace,  the 
sheriff  is  the  first  man  in  the  county,  and 
during  his  year  of  ofiice  is  superior  in  rank 
to  any  nobleman  in  the  county.  He  is  spe- 
cially intrusted  with  the  execution  of  the 
law  and  the  presei-vation  of  the  peace  in  his 
county,  fer  which  purposes  he  has  at  his  dis- 
posal the  whole  civil  force  of  the  county. 
IPosKE  coMiTATus.]  Personally  the  sheriff 
performs  only  such  duties  as  are  purely  hono- 
rary, as  attendance  upon  the  judges  on  cir- 
cuit, or  duties  of  dignity  or  public  importance, 
as  presiding  over  elections  and  the  holding  of 
county  meetings.  The  ordinary  functions, 
such  as  execution  of  writs,  &c.,  are  discharged 
through  an  under-sheriff",  so  called  to  distin- 
guisli  him  from  the  sheriff,  who  is  often  popu- 
larly known  as  the  High-sheriff. 

"  OriKinally  the  high  sheHff  was  the  official  deputy 
o(  the  Cry-n  n,  for  enforcement— in  tha  county  to  which 
he  belonged— of  law  and  order  and  of  the  Crown's 
decrees.  Did  the  Crown  require  an  armed  force,  the 
ffteri^  levied  It.  The  theriff  vba  responsible  for  pro- 
Tiding  that  the  Royal  writ  of  suinmona  should  run  in 
his  shrievalty,  that  it  shoald  be  duly  served  and 
obeyed.  When  the  courts  of  law,  as  representing  the 
Crown,  had  recorded  a  judgment.  It  was  the  duty  of 
the  ihtriff  to  see  that  Judgment  enforced,  whether 
against  goods  or  person  of  the  individual  who  was  the 
Bubject  of  the  iudement.  The  sheriff -waa  the  incarna- 
tion of  police,  militia,  high  hailifi,  &c.,  rolled  into 
one.  He  was  the  precursor,  in  days  of  more  primitive 
oivillsation,  of  forces  and  functions  most  of  which 
have  DOW  passed  from  his  hands.  To  this  day  he  is  still 
the  reci|)iei)t  of  the  Royal  writ  for  election  of  a  mem- 
ber of  Parliament,  and  is  responsible  for  the  conduct 
of  the  same.  He  still  enforces,  through  his  under- 
Bheril^  the  Judgments  of  the  superior  courts;  he 
seizes  the  goods  of  judgment  debtors,  though  he  hoa 
been  relieved  (by  the  abolition  of  imprisonment  for 
debt  lu  1669)  of  the  odious  duties  of  cn/Aas  ad  satis- 
faciendum ;  and  he  ia  still  respousiljle  for  the  due 
carrying  out  of  the  sentence  tus.  per  coll.  in  the  case 
of  criminaU  sentenced  to  cnpital  punishment.  Also — 
and  this  is  the  most  onerous  and  least  useful  of  his 
functions — he  is  still  the  nominal  guardian  and  escort 
of  the  Ch-own,  represented  by  judges  in  eyre,  when 
county  assizes  are  Ijeing  held.  Up  to  the  days  of  rall- 
Tosds,  the  rheriff  actually  escorted  their  lordships 
from  one  confine  of  his  county  to  the  other,  meeting 
his  neighbouring  brother  iilieriffon  the  county  border, 
and  there  receiving  from  him  or  transferring  to  him 
his  RUguat  charges.  In  older  days  his  'javelin  men' 
were  a  really  armed  and  necessary  force,  requisite  to 
ensure  the  safety  of  the  Crown  and  its  deputies  on  the 
march."- P)«7d,  Jan,  2,  1330. 

3.  A  law  oflBcer  in  Scotland,  whose  functions 
seem  to  have  been  originally,  like  those  of 
the  sherifis  in  England,  mainly  executive,  but 
who  now  is  judge  in  a  county  court.  At  one 
time  the  office  was  hereditary;  but  it  is  now 


in  the  appointment  of  the  Grown.  Noarl;  nS 
the  sheriffs  are  now  practicing  lawyers  resident 
in  Edinburgh,  sheriff-substitutes  acting  for 
them  as  local  judges  in  the  several  counties. 

sherlfl-clerk,  s.  Tn  Scotland,  the  clerk 
of  the  sheriff's  court,  who  has  charge  of  the 
records.  He  registera  the  judgments  of  the 
court,  and  issues  thein  to  the  proper  pai'ties. 

*  Sheriff-geld,  •.  A  rent  formerly  paid 
by  a  sheriiT. 

sheriff-officer,  <.  In  Scotland,  an  officer 
connected  with  the  sheriff's  court,  wlio  is 
charged  with  arrests,  the  serving  of  processes 
and  the  like. 

*  sheriff-tooth,  s.  A  tenure  by  the  ser- 
vice of  providing  entertainment  for  the  sheriff 
at  his  county  courts  ;  a  common  tax  formerly 
levied  for  the  sheriffs  diet.    {Wharton.) 

sher'-iff-al-t^^  sher'-Sff-dom,  sher'-iff- 
Shlp,  sher'-lff-Wlck,  s.  \Ei\g.  sherij^; 
-alty,  -dom,  -ship,  -wick.]  The  office  or  juris- 
diction of  a  sheriff ;  shrievalty. 

"Not  only  writs  or  orders  wen  sent  to  the  Dobllltr 
and  clergy  in  the  several  iheriff'toicks  and  balMwieks^ 
but  to  tlie  commons,  to  assemble  and  take  into  con- 
Bideratiou  how  to  redress  grievances,  and  support  tho 
publick  exipen8es."—Bolingliroke:  IHuertation  Mpon 
Parties. 

sher'-riffe,  s.    [Sheriff.! 

*  sher'-ris,  «.    [Sherry.] 

sherris-sack,  s.    Sherry. 

"  A  good  therrSi-aaek  bath  a  two-fold  operation  tn  It: 
It  ascends  me  Into  the  brain." — Shaketp.  :  2  Benry  IV., 
iv.  3. 

sher'-r^,  «.     [Prom  the  town  of  Xeres,  near 

Cadiz,  in  Spain,  whence  it  was  brought.  Tlie 
original  form  of  the  word  was  sherris,  the  final 
5  of  which  was  dropped  from  a  mistaken  idea 
that  it  was  the  plural  ending,  as  in  the  case 
of  pea  for  pease,  &c.] 

1.  Comm.  :  A  favourite  Spanish  white  wine, 
prepared  from  small  white  grapes  grown  in  the 
province  of  Andalusia,  those  which  furnish 
the  better  qualities  being  cultivated  in  tlie 
vineyards  of  Xeres.  In  the  manufacture  ol 
sherry  the  grapes  are  not  gathered  until  they 
are  quite  ripe,  and  the  fermentation  is  con- 
tinued until  nearly  all  tlie  sugar  has  been 
converted  into  alcohol.  At  first  it  is  of  a  pale 
straw  colour,  but  it  darkens  with  age. 
Sherries  may  be  divided  into  natural,  contain- 
ing from  20  to  26  per  cent,  of  proof  spirit,  and 
fortified,  containing  from  30  to  40  per  cent. ; 
the  reason  given  for  the  addition  of  so  much 
spirit  is  that  the  wine  will  not  otherwise  stand 
the  voyage.  Sherry  is  not  adulterated  to  any 
great  extent,  but  many  of  the  cheap  sherries 
now  usually  sold  are  mixtures  of  low-classed 
sherries  with  ordinary  white  wine,  the  strength 
being  increased  by  the  addition  of  alcohol. 

2.  Pharm. :  Sherry  is  used  in  many  of  the 
wines  of  the  pharmacopoeia,  as  Vinumferri,  &c. 

sherry-cobbler,  $.  Sherry,  sugai-,  and 
iced  water  sucked  up  through  a  straw. 

Sher'-ry-val-Ue^,  s.  pi.  [A  corrupt,  of  Pr. 
chevalier  =  a  horseman.]  Pantaloons  of  thick 
cloth  or  leather  worn  buttoned  round  each 
leg  over  other  pantaloons  when  riding.  (Am&r.) 

*  sherte,  s.    [Shirt.] 

*  shete,  v.t.    [Shoot,  v.] 

sheth,  s  [Perhaps  connected  with  sheath 
(q.v.).] 

Agric. :  That  portion  of  a  ;)lougli,  some- 
times called  the  post  or  standard,  which  is 
attached  at  its  upper  end  to  the  beam  and  at 
points  below  affords  places  of  attjichnient  for 
the  share,  mould-board,  and  land-side  in  ordi- 
nary ploughs.  In  shovel-ploughs  it  fills  a 
similar  function  as  the  part  to  which  the 
share  or  shovel  is  secured. 

Shet'-land,  s.    [See  def.] 

1.  Geog. :  A  group  of  about  100  islands, 
twenty-three  of  which  are  inhabited,  lying 
to  the  north-east  of  Scotland. 

2.  Zool.  :  A  Shetland-pony  (q.v.). 

"A  tricksy  ShetZand,  who  goes  through  a  'pieoe' 
with  the  big  gmy."— Daily  News,  Dec.  H,  1886. 

Shetland-pony,  s. 

Zool.  :  A  very  small  variety  of  the  Hnr.'^e 
(q.v.),  with  flowing  manes  and  tails,  jifMiiliar 
to  Shetland.  They  are  very  strong,  and  calla- 
ble of  enduring  great  fatigue,  but  do  not 
average  more  than  eight  hands  in  height. 


I&te,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  f^Il,  father;   we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  piSt^ 
or,  wore,  woU;  worli,  who,  son:  mate,  cab,  core,  unite,  cor.  r^e.  fall;  try,  Si^rian.    »,  oe  =  e ;  ey  =  a;  qu  =  lew. 


Shetlandor— shift 
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Shet^-land-er,  s.  [Eng.  Shetland;  -er.]  A 
native  ur  iiiliabitant  of  Shetland.  {Chambers' 
Cyclop,  viii.  678.) 

•  shette.  •  shot,  v.L    [Shut.] 

tfheugll  (gh  guttural),  s.  [Cf.  Ger.  schacht  = 
the  shaft  of  a  mine.]  A  ditch,  a  stank,  an 
open  drain.    {Scotch.) 

"  And  a'  the  bo!my  engines,  and  wheels,  and  the 
coves,  Hiid  shcnghn,  down  at  Glauwitheiiibius,''— iScott .' 
Antiq-uarn,  ch.  xliv. 

Shew,  sliewed.  Shewn,  &c.  [Show,  Showed. 
Shown,  iic] 

shew-bread,  a.    [Show-sread.] 

•shew-el,  *  shew-elle,  $.  [Pmb.  from  shew 
=  show.]  An  exairiple ;  something;  held  up 
to  give  warning  of  danger(Wares);  a  scarecrow 
(Trench). 

"  So  are  these  bug-hears  of  opinions  brongbt  by  crcnt 
clenrkes  into  tbe  world  to  serve  as  shewelles,  tu  Keep 
tbetu  from  those  faults,  whi^rutu  else  tite  vaiiltie  of 
tbe  wurkl,  and  weakeiiess  of  seuaes,  might  pull  theiu." 
— Sitlnei/ :  Arraiiia,  p.  263. 

tfieW-er(ow  as  6),  s.    [Eng.  shew;  •er.] 

1,  Ord.  Lang. :  One  who  showa. 

2.  Scots  Im,w:  A  pei-son  nameil  hy  the  court 
tnjui-y  c;ises,  usually  on  the  suggestion  of  tlie 
parties,  to  accomiiany  th«  six  viewers  when  a 
view  is  allowed.     [Viewer.] 

thews,  s.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  (See  extract.) 

"  And  other  trees  which  demand  most  attention 
nhall  Ijti  covered  nitli  asubsuiii(.'e  called  ghaiot,  being 
the  refuse  of  a  lliixmill."— 3co«:  Prau  Warts  (ia«). 
xxL  143. 

Bhey'-tan,  s.  [Arab.]  A  Kuhammadan  name 
for  the'devil  or  a  devil. 

Ahi'-ah,  s.    [Shiite.] 

dlib'-ho-leth,  s.  [Heb.  =  (1)  an  ear  of  corn  ; 
(2)  a  river,  from  shdbal  =  to  increase,  to  grow, 
to  flow.] 

1.  A  word  used  as  a  test  nr  criterion  by 
which  to  distinguish  the  Ephraiinites  from 
the  GileadiUs,  the  former,  tliroUf^b  not  being 
able  tu  pronimnce  ithe  letter  sh,  pronouncing 
the  word  as  sibboleth  (Judges  xii.). 

"  So  many  died 
Without  reprieve  adjudg'd  to  death. 
For  want  oi  well  pronouncing  shibbale'Ji." 

Hilton:  Sainson  Agonitteg,  2B3. 

2.  Fig. :  The  criterion,  test,  or  watchword 
of  a  party ;  tliat  whii-h  distinguislies  one 
party  from  another,  usually  some  peculiarity 
m  things  of  little  importance. 

**  Optiortnniiim  survived  as  the  Mhibboleth  ot  a  Sac- 
tion.'—D'ii/-/  Telegraph.  Sept.  3,  188S. 

■  Bhid'-der,  s.    [Hiddeb.  ] 

Shids,  *  shyde,  *schide,  s.  [A.S.  scide; 
cogn.  witli  Icel.  skidk ;  Ger.  scheit.  From  the 
eanie  root  as  sheath  and  shed,  and  a  doublet  of 
nHd.]  A  piece  split  off;  a  splinter ;  a  billet 
of  wood. 

"  Baams  of  ash,  and  sJiidei  of  okea." 

Phasr:  Tranalaiion  <tf  VirgU. 

ghle,  V.  &  B.    [Sht,  v.] 

Shiel,  ».  [Sheal.]  a  shed ;  a  small  cottage. 
iScoUA.) 

"  Tlie  BwallowB  Jinkling  round  my  shlel, 
AiQiii*  me  nt  piiy  spiiiniii^  wheel." 

Burnt :  Sexs  <t  Iter  Spinning  Wheel. 

Cfhiel,  ».(.  fA  variant  of  shell  (q.v.).]  To  take 
out  of  the  shell  or  husk  ;  to  shell. 

Shield,  *scheld9,  *shelde,  *shilda,  s. 

[AS.  scild,  sceld  =  a.  shield  ;  cogn.  with  Dut. 
Mch'dd ;  Icel.  skjoldr,  pi.  sklldir  ;  Dan.  skiold; 
&w.  slcoUl ;  Goth,  skildas ;  Ger.  schild.] 
L  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  Lit. :  A  broad  piece  of  defensive  anuonr, 
borne  on  the  arm  or  before  the  body  ;  a  buck- 
ler. Shields  were  of  varions  foims  and  sizes, 
triangular,  square,  round,  oval,  &c.,  and  were 
made  of  lentlier,  or  of  wood  covered  with 
leatlier.  They  formed  a  good  defence  against 
arrows,  darts,  speai-s,  &c.,  but  are,  of  course, 
useless  against  rifle-bidlets, 

"  His  ix>nd'rou8  sMttJcl, 
Ethereal  temper,  masay,  liirge,  and  louiid, 
Bfchind  him  caat."  JfUton :  P.  L.,  L  284. 

2.  Figuratively : 

(1)  Any  thing  which  protects,  defends,  or 
Bhelt«rs  ;  a  defence,  a  protection,  a  shield. 

"  Hia  truth  shall  be  thy  shield."— Psalm  xci.  4. 

(2)  One  who  defends  or  protects  ;  a  defen- 
der, a  protector. 

"  Fear  not,  Abram :  I  am  thy  shield  and  thy  ex- 
ceeding great  reward.  —Oeneeit  xv.  L 


*  (3)  A  spot  more  or  less  resembling  or  sug- 
gesting a  sliield.    (Spenser.) 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Botany: 

(1)  (PL):  The  reproductive  bodies  of  lichens ; 
epothecia. 

(2)  A  broad  table-like  process  in  the  flowers 
of  StHpelia,  &e. 

2.  Her. :  The  escutcheon  or  field  on  winch 
are  placed  the  bearings  in  coats  of  arms. 
Sliields,  excei)t  in  the  case  of  single  ladies  and 
widows,  by  whom  the  lozenge  sliape  only  is 
used,  are  of  various  forms. 

3.  Husband. :  A  fender-plate  attached  to 
the  share  of  a  corn-plough  to  keep  clods  from 
i-oUing  on  to  tlie  young  plant. 

■1.  Mining,  £c. :  A  framework  for  protecting 
a  miner  in  working  an  adit ;  it  is  pushed  for- 
ward as  the  work  progresses. 

shield-hearer,  s.  A  young  man  who 
carried  his  master's  shield. 

Shield-bugs,  s,  pi. 

Entom. :  The  finiily  Scntata.  They  owe 
their  scientific  and  popular  name  to  tho  large 
size  of  the  scntellum. 

shield-fern,  s. 

Bot. :  The  genus  Aspidinm. 

Shield-shaped,  a.  Having  the  fbrm  or 
figure  of  a  shield ;  scutate  (q.v.). 

*  shield-Ship,  s. 

Naut. :  A  vessel  of  war  carrying  movable 
shields  to  protect  the  heavy  guns  except  at 
the  momenc  of  firing.  Supei'seded  by  the 
turret-ship  (q.v.). 

shield-slater,  & 

Zool. :  Cassidina,  a  genos  of  Goniorial 
Isopoda. 

shield'tail,  s. 

Zool^:  Any  individual  of  the  Uropeltidse 
(q.v.). 

shield,  *  schelde,  *  sohilde,  *  shilde,  v.t. 

[Shield,  s.] 

1.  To  cover,  defend,  or  protect  with,  or  as 
with  a  shield  ;  to  shelter  or  protect  from  any 
thing  hurtful  or  annoying. 

"  Heaven  shield  your  giaoo  from  woa" 

S?iuk»>tp,  :  J/easure/or  Aleaaure,  t.  1. 

*  2.  To  ward  off. 

"  Out  of  their  cold  caves  and  frozen  habituations. 
Into  the  sweet  soil  of  Earupe,  they  brought  with  them 
their  usual  weeds,  tit  to  shieM  the  cold  to  which  they 
had  heeii  iuwraA," Spffnser :  State  of  Iru/and. 

*  3.  To  forbid,  to  foifend,  to  avert. 

"  God  s?tilde  that  he  died  s-idenly." 

Chauce/-:  C.  T.,  8,427. 

shield'-Iess,  ol  [Eng.  shield,  s.  ;  -less.]  Desti- 
tute of  a  shield  ;  unprotected. 

*  shield'-less-lj?,  adv.  [Eng.  shleldless;  -ly.] 
In  a  aliieldless  manner  ;  without  protection. 

shield'- Icss-ness,  .f.  [Eng.  shieldless ;  -ness.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  shieldlesa  or  un- 
protected. 

shier -mg, ».    [Shealing.] 

shift,  *  sohifte,  v.t.  &  i.  [A.S.  scijlan^  scyftan 
=  to  divide;  cogn.  with  Dut.  sohiJien  =  to 
divide,  separate,  turn  ;  Icel.  skiptu  =  to  part, 
sliare,  divide,  shift,  change;  Sw.  skiftft  —to 
divide,  change,  shift ;  Dan.  skifte  =  to  divide, 
shift;  sfci/te  =  a  division,  an  exchange;  Icel. 
skipti==-  a  division,  an  exchange,  a  sitift ;  skifa 
=  to  cut  in  ]iieces  ;  sfc(/a  =  a  slii;e;  Dan. 
sJdve ;  Sw.  skifva.] 
A.  Transitive : 

*  1.  To  divide,  to  part,  to  distribnte. 

"  To  wlilcli  God  of  Ills  hoiintee  wolde  shift 
Coroues  two,  of  floures  wel  smelling." 

Oliauver:  C.  T.,  v.  15,«8L 

2.  To  separate ;  to  put  asunder  or  apart ;  to 
remove. 

"Haatilich  he  scJiifte  hlin." 

Piers  Piovrman,  xx.  1S6. 

3.  To  get  rid  of. 

"  Mercy  nlso,  ns  ^ell  as  she  could,  did  what  she  eoald 
to  sfi!/t  them."— /Junynn;  Pilgrim's  Progress,  pt.  ii. 

4.  To  transfer  to  another  :  as,  To  shift  the 
blame. 

5.  To  move  or  transfer  from  one  place  to 
another. 

"  The  skiff  she  mark'd  lay  toaaing  sore, 
And  shifted  oft  lier  stooping  aide." 

Scott :  Lord  of  the  Isles,  L  14. 

6.  To  change  in  position. 

"  We'll  Khifi  our  ground."        Shahesp. :  Ilamlei,  L  6. 


7.  To  change,  as  clothes. 

"  I  would  advise  you  to  shift  a  sblrt," 

Shnheitp. :  Ct/mbettne,  L  & 

•  8.  To  dress  in  fi-esh  clothes. 

"A3  it  were  to  ride  day  and  night,  and  not  to  haw 
patleuce  to  shift  iui3."-~S/iak(jsp. :  2  Henry  I K.,  v.  6.        , 

B.  Intransitive : 

•  1.  To  divide,  to  distribute. 

"  God  elepeth  folic  to  biin  in  sondiT  wise. 

And  everich  hath  of  Oud  a  propre  gift. 
Bom  this,  aom  tliat,  a;^  that  him  lilcebli  shift,' 
Chaacr-  C.  T„  b,6fff. 

2.  To  move ;  to  change  place  or  position; 
(IS,  The  wind  shifts.  (Used  also  in  this  sense 
in  Music.)    [Shift,  s.,  II.  4.] 

3.  To  change  ;  to  give  place  to  otlier things; 
to  pass  into  a  differeut  form,  state,  or  the  like. 

"TheHixthfige 
Shifts  into  the  lean  and  BlipiJi-red  pantiiloozi.'' 

Hhakvsp.  :  Ax  You  Like  It,  iu  7. 

•  4.  To  digress. 

"  Tbou  hast  shif'cd  out  of  thy  tale  into  telling  nao  ot 
tho  ins,\\'\ou."—Sliiikesp. :  Much  Ado,  iii.  3. 

G.  To  change  dress,  and,  particularly,  the 
under  garments. 

"  She  bega  you  juat  would  turn  you  while  she  shi/cx' 
young:  f,atirc8,  vi.  it. 

*6.  To  practise  indirect  methods. 

"  All  those  schoolmen,  though  they  were  exceeding 
witty,  yet  better  teach  all  their  followers  to  shift  than 
to  resulve  by  their  distinctions."— flaJtii^A, 

7.  To  resort  to  expedients ;  to  adopt  such 
and  such  a  course  in  time  of  difficulty;  to 
contrive,  to  manage,  to  fare. 

"  These  beasts  range  in  the  night  for  their  prey,  and 
if  they  should  meet  with  me  in  the  dark,  hnw  should 
I  sliifi  theuf'—Bunyun  :  Pilgrim's  Prtigrf-sx,  pt.  L 

^  1.  To  shift  about :  To  change  about  from 
side  to  siile  ;  to  vacillate. 

2.  To  shift  off: 

(1)  To  put  away  ;  to  disengage  or  disencum- 
ber one's  self  of. 

•  (2)  To  defer,  to  delay ;  to  put  off,  to  post- 
pone. 

Shift,  "shifte,  s.    [Shift,  v.\ 
I.  Ordinary  Langituge: 

1.  A  moving  or  changing  of  place  ;  a  move. 

"With  other  two  shif.'a  of  the  camp  the  contract  wan 
completed."— Tit  id,  Apiil  1,  laas. 

2.  A  change ;  a  substitution  of  one  tiling 
for  another. 

"  Fortuue  In  her  shift  and  change  of  mood." 

Sliakesp.  ■  Timan  of  Athens,  1.  L 

3.  A  change  of  clothing;  apulied  specifically 
to  a  change  of  undei'cluthing ;  a  woman's 
under  garment,  a  chemise. 

4.  A  turning  from  one  thing  or  resource  to 
another  ;  henue,  fin  expedient  tried  in  time  of 
difficulty  ;  a  contrivance,  a  resource,  a  plan. 

"  But  in  the  autumn  of  1691  all  these  ahiftt  were  •x- 
baiuted." — Hacaulay  :  Hist.  Eng  ,  ch.  xviti. 

6.  A  mean  or  petty  refuge  ;  a  last  resource 
or  expedient ;   a  trick  to   escape   detection, 
evil,  or  responsibility  ;  fi-aud,  triclcery. 
"  Guilty  thou  art  of  murder  and  of  theft  .  .  . 
Guilty  of  treason,  forgery,  and  xhifts." 

Shahp.sp.  :  /iape  of  Lucreca,  BZd, 

6.  A  squad  or  turn  of  men  to  take  a  spell  of 
work  at  stated  intervals  ;  the  working  time  of 
■uch  squad  or  relay  of  men  ;  a  spell  or  turn 
of  work  :  as,  a  dny-shifl  and  a  night-.s/ii//.  A 
double  shift  or  single  shift  indicates  two  sets 
or  one  set  of  men  to  a  \vork.  A  three-turn 
shift  consists  of  three  relays,  working  eight 
hours  each. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Agric. :  An  alteration  or  variation  In  the 
iuijcessioii  of  crops  :  as,  a  three  years'  shift,  a 
four  years'  shift.     [Rotation,  Tf  4.] 

2.  Btiild.  :  A  mode  of  arranging  the  tiers  of 
plates,  bricks,  timbei's,  i)lankiiij<,  &i'..,  so  tlmt 
the  joints  of  adjacent  rows  sh.ill  not  coincide. 

3.  Mining-eng. :  A  fault  or  dislocation,  ac- 
companied by  depression  of  one  portion, 
destroying  the  continuity;  a  slip. 

4.  Music:  A  ch.inge  of  the  position  of  the 
hand  in  violin  j)la\'ing,  by  wliicli  the  first 
finger  of  the  player  has  to  tempoiarily  become 
the  nut.  Shifts  are  complete  changes  of  four 
notes  ;  thus,  the  first  shift  on  the  violin  ie 
when  the  first  finger  is  on  a  of  the  fir.st  -string ; 
the  second  shift,  when  it  is  on  d  above.  The 
intermerliate  points  on  whicli  the  finger  can 
be  placed  are  called  positions. 

If  To  make  shift :  [Make,  v.,  f  30]. 

•  shift-got,  w..  Got  or  gained  by  shifts  or 
tricks. 

"  The  dioK-thrift  heire  hia  shift-got  surame  mlepciit. 
Comes  drooping  iik«  n  pennyless  penitent." 

Bp.  Hall :  Satins,  iv,  B. 


1l6il,  bo^;  poftt,  jtf^l;  cat,  9ell,  chorus,  9hixi,  hengh;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a^;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist.   ph  =  £ 
Hdan,  -tian  =  sTinr^.     txoo.    s.lon  =  shun ;  -(ion,  -^ion  =  zhiin.    -cious,  -tioas,  -sious  =  shus.    -Ijle,  -Gle,  &c.  =  bei,  dcsL 
i6_Vol.  IV. 
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shiftable—shine 


Bhift'-a-ble,  a.    [Eng.  shift ;  -able.']    Capable 
of  beiiig  shifted,  moved,  or  changed. 

Sbift'-er,  8.     [Eng.  shift;  •^•} 
L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Lit. :  One  who  shifts  or  changes :  as,  » 
Bcene-s/ii/ter, 

2.  Fig. :  One  who  plays  tricks  or  practises 
artifice ;  a  trickster. 

"  They  have  bo  Uttle 
Ab  well  may  free  them  from  the  uarne  of  shiftert.* 
Beaum.  A  Flet. :  Bloody  Brother,  iv.  2. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Knitting-machine:  One  of  the  beardless 
needles  (or  awns,  as  they  have  no  eyes)  which, 
by  suitable  mechanism  under  the  control  of 
their  attendant,  operate  to  disengage  tlie 
outer  loops  of  the  course  and  put  them  on  the 
next  inner  or  the  next  outer  needles  for  nar- 
rowing or  widening. 

2.  Naut.  :  A  person  employed  to  assist  the 
ship's  cook  in  washing,  steeping,  and  shifting 
the  salt  provisions. 

shifter-bar,  s. 

Knitting-mcKhine :  A  bar  having  stops  or 
projections,  whose  office  it  is  to  stop  one 
needle-carrier  bolt  while  they  lift  the  other. 

fl(hift'-mg,  pr.  par.^  a.,&is.    [Shift,  v.] 
A.  As  pr.  par. :  (See  the  verb). 
£.  As  adjective : 
L  Changing  place  or  position. 

"  others  steer'd,  or  tum'd  the  sails, 
To  receive  the  shifting  gules," 

Cowptn-':  Procedure  of  Divine  Love. 

2.  Resorting  from  one  expedient  to  another; 
fickle,  changeable,  vacillating. 
C.  As  substantive : 
L  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  The  act  or  state  of  removing  or  changing; 
change,  removal. 

"Hereby  it  is  cleare,  that  the  godly  fathers,  aod 
blshopiies  in  olde  times,  misliked  much  this  shiftinge 
of  mn.ter8  to  VioiuE,"— Jewell  r  Worlu,  p.  166. 

2.  The  act  of  having  recourse  to  equivocal 
expedients  or  shift.'i;  evasion,  artifice,  trickery. 

IL  Nant. :  Tlie  parting  of  tackle-blocks 
whieh  have  been  pulled  together. 

8lxifting-bar»  s. 

Print. :  A  cross-bar  removably  dovetailed 
into  a  chase.  Shifting-bars  are  genei-ally  used 
in  the  imposition  of  oddments.  [Oddment,  2.) 

shifting-beach*  s.  A  beach  of  gravel 
liable  tii  be  moved  or  shifted  by  the  action  of 
the  sea  or  a  current. 

shifting-centre,  s.    The  same  as  Meta- 

CENTRE  (q.  v. ). 
shifting-gauge,  s.   An  ad j  ustable  gauge. 
shifting-plank,  s. 

Ordn. :  An  oaken  plank,  nsed,  in  conjunction 
with  the  roUere,  blocks,  and  other  implements, 
for  shifting  cannon  from  one  level  to  another. 

shifting-rail,  5. 

Vehicles:  An  upper  rail  or  lazy-back  to  a 
carriage,  remov.ible  at  pleasure. 

Shifting-sand  (or  sands)»  s.  Loose- 
moving  sand;  a  quicksand. 

Shifting  (or  secondary)  use,  s. 

Law:  [Use,  s.]. 

Bhift'-ing-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  shifting;  -ly.]  In 
a  shifLing  manner;  by  shifts  and  changes; 
with  deceit  or  evasion. 

Shift'-less,  a.  [Eng.  shift;  -less.]  Destitute 
of  exiiedients  ;  having  no  expedients  or  re- 
sources ;  unable  to  shift  for  one's  self. 

"  To  shield  the  ghiftteas  iieople  aioaud  him  from  the 
results  uf  tlit:ir  owu  iinprndeiice  and  iiuprovideoce."— 
Scribiier's  Magazine,  Dec,,  1878,  p,  287. 

Shift' -less-ly",  adv.  [Eng.  shift;  •Uss.']  In  a 
shiftless  manner. 

Bhift'-less-ness,  s.  [Eng.  shiftless;  -tkss.) 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  shiftless. 

ehlft'-3^,  a.    [Eng.  shift;  -y.] 

1.  Inclined  to  shift  or  change  ;  changeable, 
flhifting. 

2.  Full  of  shifts ;  fertile  in  expedients  or 
resources ;  well  able  to  shift  for  one's  self. 

3.  In  a  had  sense:  Full  of  shifU,  tricks,  or 
evasions  :  givey  to  shifting  or  trickery. 

Sht-ite,  s.  &  a.  [^rab.  shiah  =  a  party,  a 
faction,  a  number  of  separatists.] 


A.  As  substantive : 
Muhammadanism  (PL) :  One  of  the  two  great 

divisions  of  Muhaminadans.  They  reject  the 
Sunna,  or  body  of  tradition  regarding  tlie  pro- 
phet, while  this  is  accepted  by  the  Sunnites, 
or  Soniiites.  They  assert  that  Muhammad, 
before  hia  death,  named  his  adopted  son  Ali 
to  the  Calipiiate,  and  therefore  reject  Abu 
Bekr,  Omar,  and  Othman,  the  first  three 
caliphs  vvlio  held  the  dignity  before  Ali's  elec- 
tion. Persia  is  the  leading  Shiite  nation, 
and  one  source  of  its  often  being  at  variance 
with  Turkey  is  that  the  latter  power  is  Sun- 
nite.  Many  Sliiites  exist  also  in  India,  though 
the  Sunnites  are  there  more  numerous. 

B.  As  adj. :  Of  or  belonging  to  the  party 
described  under  A. 

shi-kar'-ree,  she-kSx'-rj^,  s.  [Hind,  shi- 
kari.] A  native  attendant  hunter  ;  hence  a 
sportsman  geneially. 

*shilde,  *shelde,  v.  Scs.    [Shield.] 

shllf,  s.    [Gen.  scAiV=  sedge.]  Straw.  (Prov.) 

Shill,  v.t.  [Icel.  skjol;  Dan.  sfcjaZ  =  a  shelter, 
protection.]  To  put  under  cover,  to  sheal. 
(Prov.) 

shil-l^'-lah,  shil-la'-Iah,  shil-la'-lj^,  s. 

[From  Shillelagh,  a  barony  in  the  county 
Wicklow,  famous  for  its  oaks.]  An  oak  or 
blackthorn  sapling,  used  as  a  cutlgel.  (Irish.) 
"One  civilised  uatiou  clutches  its  shillelagh  when 
auother  trails  its  coat." -"Echo,  Sept.  8,  16S5. 

shill'-ing,  *  shill-yng,  *  shyll-ing,  s.  [A.  S 

scilling,  scylling ;  cogn.  with  Dut,  schelling ; 
Icel.  skillingr ;  Dan.  &  Sw.  shilling;  Goth. 
sidUiggs;  Ger.  schilling,  from  the  same  root 
as  Icel.  skilja  =  to  divide;  Dan.  skiUe ;  cf. 
Sw.  skiljeviynt ;  Dan.  sklUemynt  (from  skilja, 
skille  =  to  divide,  and  mynt  =  coin);  and  Ger. 
scheld&inuiize  (from  scheiden^  to  divide,  and 
mUiize  =  coin),  all  tneaning  small  change.] 

Nuviis. :  A  British  coin  of  currency  and 
account,  nov^  equal  in  value  to  twelve  pennies, 
or  to  one-tweutieth  of  the  pound  sterling.  It 
has  vai'ied  considerably  in  value  at  different 
times,  from  four  pennies  to  twenty  pence.  In 
1560  the  pound  troy  was  coined  into  sixty 
shillings,  in  1600  into  sixty-two  shilbngs,  and 
by  the  Act,  56  George  III.,  it  was  ordered  to 
be  coined  into  sixty-six  shilling,  which  is  the 
rate  at  which  shillings  are  now  struck.  The 
term  shilling  was  also  applied  to  a  weight 
eqnivalent  to  the  twentieth  part  of  a  pound; 
thus,  the  stjitute  of  Henry  II.,  a.d.  1266, 
decreed  that  "if  the  corn  beat  twelvepence 
a  quarter,  the  farthing  loaf  shall  weigh  six 
pounds  sixteen  shillings,"  i.e.,  six  pounds  and 
^g  of  a  pound. 

*'  The  first  current  shilling  or  slluer  pieces  of  twelue 
pence  stamped  within  lueiuorie,  were  coined  by  K. 
Henrie  the  eight,  in  the  twentith  yeare  of  his  relgue. " 
—Solinahed  :  Descrip.  of  Eng,,  bk.  li.,  ch.  xxv. 

shilling-dreadfnl,  s.  A  short  novel,  of 
a  sensational  character,  published  in  one 
volume,  and  sold  fur  a  shilling. 

"Mr.  Stevenson  is  writing  another  shiUing-dread- 
fui:'—Athen<Biim,  Nov.  li,  1885,  p.  638. 

shil'-ly-shal-ly,  shiUi-shalll,  v.i.  [A 
reduplii:atiou  of  shall  /,  and  hence  =  slmll  /, 
shall  I  not?]  To  act  in  an  irresolute  or  unde- 
cided manner ;  to  hesitate. 

*  shil  -1^-shai-ly",  *  shill-I-shall-I,  adv. 
&  s.     [Shillyshally,  v.] 

A.  As  adv. :  In  an  irresolute  or  hesitating 
manner. 

"I  am  aomewhat  dalntjr  In  makics  a  resulutlon, 
because  when  I  make,  I  keep  it :  I  don't  ataud  shill-l' 
sJuiH-f  then  ;  i(  I  aay't,  I'U  do't"  —  Con^reve  :  Way 
of  the  World. 

B.  As  subst. :  Foolish  trifling,  irresolution. 

Shll'-pet,  shil'-pit,  a.    [Etym.  doubtful.] 

1.  Weak,  washy,  insipid.    (Scotch.) 

"We  pronounced  the  claret  shUpit,  and  demanded 
brandy  with  great  vociferation." — Scott :  Waoerley, 
ch.  xL 

2.  Of  a  sickly,  white  colour ;  feeble-looking. 
*shil-'wit,  «.    [Childwit.] 

slu'-ly,  adv.    [Shyly.] 

Sluim,  s.    [Etym.  doubtfuL] 

1.  AfacA. ;  A  thin  piece  of  metal  placed 
between  two  partes  to  make  a  fit.  It  is  some- 
times used  in  adjusting  the  jiarta  of  a  journal- 
box  to  the  crank-pin  or  wrist  either  in  the 
original  fitting  or  in  taking  up  lost  motion. 

2.  Stone-working :   One  of  the  plates  in  a 


jumper-hole  to  fill  out  a  portion  of  the  thick* 
ness  not  occupied  by  the  wedges  or  feathers, 

3.  Agrlc, :  A  shallow  plough  for  breaking 
the  surface  of  laud  and  killing  weeds. 

shim'-mer,  *  shim'-er,  v.i.  [A.S.  scymrian; 
fi'equeut.  from  sdtnan,  5cmia?i  =  to  shine; 
scirtia  =  a  light,  brightness ;  cogn.  with  Uut 
schemeren ;  Hw.  skimra ;  Ger.  schimmern.]  To 
emit  a  tremulous  light ;  to  gleam,  to  glisten. 

"  Sta«naut,  lifeless,  dreary,  dianial, 
Llglited  by  the  shitninering  moonlight," 

Longfelloio:  IIiawatha,lx. 

shim'-mer,  s.    [Shiumer,  v.]    a  tremuloiu 

light  or  gleam. 

shin.  *  shine,  *shyn,  a.  [A.&.scina;  cogn,^ 
with  D,ut.  sclieen;  Sw.  sfee7t-6eu=: shin-bone; 
Dan.  skinne-been;  Ger.  schiene;  O.  H.  Ger. 
scina,  scena.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  The  forepart  of  the  leg  be- 
tween the  ankle  and  the  knee,  applied  espe- 
cially to  the  human  leg  ;  the  forepart  of  the 
crural  bone.     [Tibia.] 

"  Nay,  I  shall  ne'er  be  ware  of  my  own  wit,  tUl  I 
break  my  shins  against  it."'~Shakesp.  :  As  JTou  Lito  It, 
114. 

2.  Rail.-eng. :  A  fish-plate. 

shin-bone,  s.  The  bone  of  the  shin ;  the 
tibia. 

"  I  find  I'm  but  hurt  in  the  leg,  a  dangerous  klckoB 
the  shin-bone." ^Beaum.  isFlet,:  Honest  Han's  /bf^ 
tune,  ii,  L 

shin-boot,  s. 

Manege :  A  horse-boot  having  a  long  leather 
shield  to  protect  the  shin  of  a  horse  from 
being  injured  by  the  opposite  foot;  used  on 
trotting  horses.    (Amer.) 

shin-leaf,  s. 

Bot. :  Pyrola  elliptica. 

shin  -  plaster,  s.  A  bank-note,  espe- 
cially one  of  a  low  denomination  ;  a  piece  of 
paper-money.  (Amer.)  According  to  Bart- 
lett,  fiom  an  old  soldier  of  the  Revolutionary 
perioil  having  used  a  quantity  of  worthless 
paper  currency  as  plasters  for  a  wounded  leg. 

shin-rapper,  s.  One  who  disables  a 
horse  by  a  blow  on  the  splint-bone. 

"  Every  great  stalile  in  England  had  the  fear  of  the 

Eoisoner,  the  shin-rap/jer,  and  the  uubbler  constantly 
1  v\e\yJ"—Djily  Telegraph,  Sept.  SO,  1385. 

shin,  V.i.  &  t.    [Shin,  s.] 

A.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  climb  a  tree  by  means  of  the  hands 
and  legs  alone  ;  to  swarm.  (Usually  followed 
by  up.) 

2.  To  borrow  money.    (Areier.) 

B,  Trans.:  To  climb  by  embracing  with  the 
arms  and  legs,  and  pulling  one's  self  up ";  to 
swarm  up. 

*  shin'- die,  s.  [Lat,  schidula  =  a  wooden 
tile,  from  scindo  =  to  cut,  to  cleave,  to  split ; 
Ger.  schindel.] 

1.  A  shingle.     [Shingle  (1).] 

"  Cornelius  Neiios  writeth,  that  the  bouaen  in  Roma 
were  no  otherwise  covered  over  head  but  with  sJUntUet,' 
— P.  Holland:  Plinie,  bk.  xvl.,  ch.  x. 

2.  A  roofing  slate. 

*  Shin'-dle,  v.t.     [Shindle,  s.]     To  cover  or 

roof  with  shingles. 

shin'-dy,  s.  [Etym.  doubtful.  Leland  suggests 
a  derivation  from  the  Gipsy  chingaree  or  chindi 
=  a  quarrel.] 

1.  A  row,  a  spree.    (Slang.) 

"  Hear  them  for  miles  kicking  up  their  wild  thtndp." 
Barhain :  Ingoldsby  Legends ;  Ingoldsby  Penance. 

2.  A  liking,  a  fancy,    (^mer.) 

3.  The  same  as  Shinty  (q.v.). 

shine,  *  schine,  *  schyne,  *  shyne  (pa.  t. 

*  shined,  •  schone,  *  schoon,  *  shoon,  shone,  pa. 
par.  *  shinen,  shone),  v.i.  &  t.  [A.S.  tcinan 
(pa.  t.  scan,  pa.  par.  scinen):  cogn.  with  Dut. 
schijnen ;  Icel.  skina ;  Dan.  skinne ;  Sw.  skina; 
Gotih.  skeinan;  Ger.  schein^n,] 
A.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  emit  rays  of  light ;  to  give  light ;  to 
gleam ;  to  beam  with  steady  radiance. 

"  The  moou  shines  bright," 

Shakesp. :  Merchant  of  Venice,  v.  1* 

2.  To  be  bright ;  to  glitter ;  to  be  briiliantL 

"  But  all  thiue,  which  that  shineth  as  the  gold. 
Kb  is  no  gold,  as  i  have  herd  it  toliL" 

Chancer:  C.  T.,  10.*3». 

3.  To  be  gay  or  splendid ;  to  be  beautiful. 

4.  To  be  eminent  or  conspicuous. 
"A quality  wherein,  they  say,  you  shine. ' 

Shakesp, :  Hamlet,  tr.  T. 


&te.  &.%,  £ire,  amidst,  what,  tall,  faXh&r ;  we,  wSt,  here,  camel,  her,  there ;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;  go,  p62« 
or,  wore,  wglf;  wbrX  wh6,  son;  mute,  oiib,  ciire.  qinlte,  cur,  rjile.  full;  try,  Syrian.    S9,  oe  =  e;  ey  ==  a;  qu  =  i^w. 
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5.  To  be  noticeably  visible  or  apparent ;  to 
be  proiniuent. 

"Love,  sweetnesB,  goodness,  in  her  peraon  shined," 
Milton :  O71  his  Deceased  iVife. 

B.  Trails. :  To  cause  to  shine  or  be  bright. 
{Vulqar.) 

^  To  shine  is  a  steady  emission  of  light ; 
to  glitter  is  an  unsteady  emission  of  light, 
occasioned  by  the  reflection  on  transparent  or 
bright  bodies.  The  sun  and  moon  shine  when- 
ever tliey  make  their  appearance ;  but  a  set 
of  diamonds  glitter  by  the  irregular  refraction 
of  the  light  on  them.  Shine  specifies  no  de- 
gree of  light,  it  muy  be  barely  sufficient  to 
render  itself  visible,  or  it  may  be  a  very 
strong  degree  of  light ;  glare  on  Che  contrary 
denotes tlie  highest  possible  degree  of  light; 
tlie  sun  frequently  glares,  when  it  shines  only 
at  intervals  ;  and  all  naked  light,  the  strength 
of  which  is  diminished  by  any  shade,  will 
produce  a  glare, 

^  To  cause  the  face  to  shine : 

Script. :  To  be  propitious. 
atime,  s.    [Shine,  v.] 

*  1.  The  state  of  shining  ;  brilliancy,  brigbt- 
ness,  splendour,  lustre. 

"  Aud  careless  eye  the  blood  tbnt  dims  Ita  sTiine," 
Byron  ;  Corsair,  L  3. 

•2.  Fair  weather;  sunshine. 

''  Bemember  me  in  shine  and  shower. 
Id  liorrow  aud  iu  glee." 

Praed :  Remember  ffe. 

3.  A  row,  a  quarrel.  (In  this  sense  perhaps 
a  corrupt,  of  shindy,  q.v.)    (Slang.) 

"There's  mostly  a  shine  o£  a  Sunday  eveuiug."— 
H.  Kingaley :  liavenshoe,  ch.  xlL. 

U  (1)  To  kick  up  a  shine  ;  To  make  a  row. 
(2)  To  talce  the  shins  out  of:  To  cast  into 
the  shade  ;  to  excel,  to  suj-pass. 

shm'-er,  s.    [Eng.  $hin{e),  v.  ;  -en] 

1.  Ordinary  Language  : 

*  1.  Lit. :  One  who  or  that  which  shines. 

2.  Fig. :  A  coin,  especially  a  bright  one  ;  a 
sovereign.    (Slang.) 

"  The  biillot  and  all  other  principles  are,  it  appears, 
to  bo  thrown  over  in  the  lorthcomitig  election,  and 
the  shiners  are  to  be  the  only  iutev^t."— Morning 
Chronicle,  Sept.  3.  1857. 

IL  Ichthy. :  (1)  A  popular  name  for  any 
species  of  Leuciscus  ;  (2)  Abramis  americanus. 
(Amer.) 

Shi'-ness,  a.     [Shyness.] 

Shin'-ey,  s.     [Shine.]    Money.    (Slang.) 

"  We'H  aoon  fill  both  pockets  with  the  shiney  In 
California." — lieade  :  Never  too  Late  to  ilend,  ch.  1- 

8hin'-gle  (1),  *  shyn-gle.  *  shyn-gU.  «. 

[A  corrupt,  of  shindle  (q.v.).] 

1.  Build. :  A  thin  piece  of  wood,  having 
parallel  sides,  and  thicker  at  one  end  than  the 
other,  commonly  used  as  a  roof-covering,  in- 
stead of  slates,  tiles,  or  metal.  Shingles  are 
laid  with  one-third  of  their  lengths  to  the 
weather.  They  are  usually  eighteen  inclies 
long,  and  so  have  six  inches  of  margin  ;  this 
is  the  gauge  of  the  shingle ;  the  other  two- 
thirds  is  cover.  The  excess  over  twice  the 
gauge  is  the  lap  or  bond. 

"  A  very  poor  cathedral  church,  covered  with  shingles 
or  tiles."— /Zay;  /leynains,  p.  123. 

*  2.  Hide,  skin. 

■'  She  hath  some  black  spots  abont  her  jftfwffto."— 
Ecnoell :  Party  of  Beasts,  p.  51. 

sbingle-mill,  s.  A  saw-mill  for  cutting 
logs  into  shingles. 

shingle-nail,  s.  A  cut  nail  of  proper 
size  for  fastening  shingles  on  a  root 

shingle-oak,  s. 

hot. :  Quercus  imbricata. 

shingle  -  roofed,    a.      Having  a  roof 

I    ciivfred  with  shmgles. 

shingle-wood,  s. 

Bot. :  Nectandra  leucantha. 

Shih'-gle  (2),  a.  [Norw.  singl  or  etngUng  = 
coarse  gra^'el,  small  round  stones.  (Wedg- 
wood.)] Coarse  round  gravel  on  the  sea- 
Bhoie ;  the  coarse  gravel  or  accumulation  of 
small  rounded  stones  found  on  the  shores  of 
rivers  or  of  the  sea. 

shingle-trap,  «.    A  groin.    [Groin  (1), 
a.  3.] 
Shin'-gle,  v.t.    [Shingle  (1),  s.] 

1.  To  cover  or  roof  with  shingles. 
"  Tlity  nhiuffle  their  houaea  with  it."— Evelyn  :  Archt- 
tfduTe,  bk.  if.,  ch.  \y.,  %  1. 


2.  To  perform  the  process  of  shingling  on. 

[SUINGUNO.] 

Shln'-gler,  s.    [Eng.  skinglie\  v. ;  -er.] 

1.  One  who  covers  or  roofs  houses  with 
shingles. 

2.  One  who  or  a  machine  which  cuts  and 
prepares  shingles. 

3.  A  workman  who  attends  a  shingling 
machine. 

4.  A  machine  for  shingling  iron  ;  an  eccentric 
wheel  or  roller,  revolving  within  a  concave, 
and  pressing  the  dross  out  of  the  loop  or  ball 
from  the  puddling-furnace. 

Shin'-gle^t  s.  pi,    [Lat,  dnguVuM  ■=  a,  girdle, 
from  cingo  =  to  gird.] 

Pathol. :  Herpes  zoster  (or  zona),  a  cutaneous 
disease,  forming  a  band  of  inflamed  patches, 
with  their  clustered  vesicles  along  the  course 
of  one  or  more  intercostal  nerves,  encircling 
half  the  ch-curnference  of  the  body,  generally 
on  the  right  side,  and  stopi>ing  at  the  median 
plane.  It  leaves  scars  behind,  and,  specially 
in  old  people,  obstinate  neuralgic  pains. 
There  is  a  variety,  Herpes  zoster  frontalis  (or 
ophthalmicus,  called  Brow  Sliin<;les,  whicli  is 
chai-acterized  by  small  vesicles  on  the  fore- 
head, the  upper  eyelid,  and  the  side  of  the 
nose.    [Herpes.] 

"  Such  are  used  succeasfully  in  erysipelas  and 
shingles,  by  a  slender  diet  of  decoctions  of  fariuaceous 
vegetjibles." — Arbuthiiot:  On  IHet, 

Shin'-gling,  s.    [Shingle,  v.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  Tlie  act  or  process  of  cover- 
ing with  shingles  ;  a  covering  of  shingles. 

2.  Iron-work. :  The  operation  of  removing 
slag,  &c.,  from  puddled  iron,  aud  forming  the 
ball  into  shape  for  tlie  puddle-roUs. 

shingling  -  gauge,  s.  A  device  for 
adJiisUrig  bhiiigles  in  the  proper  position  for 
nailing. 

sMngling-hammer.  s.  A  tilt  or  other 
power  hammer  employed  in  shingling. 
[Shinqlino,  2.] 

shingling-hatchet.  s.  A  tool  with  a 
poll,  used  in  nailing  on  shingles,  a  bit  for 
occasionally  trimming  them  to  fit,  and  a  claw 
for  drawing  the  nails. 

shingling-mill,  s. 

Metal-work. :  A  rolling-mill  or  forge,  where 
puddled  iron  is  hammered  to  remove  tlie 
dress,  compact  the  grain,  and  turn  out 
malleable  iron. 

shingling-tongs,  ».  pi.  Heavy  tongs, 
usually  slung  from  a  crane  and  used  in 
moving  the  ball  of  red-hot  iron  to  and  beneath 
the  trip  or  steam  hammer. 

Shin'-gl^  (1),  a.  [Eng.  sfiinglie)  (1),  s.  ;  -3/.] 
Resembling  shingles;  appearing  as  il  covered 
with  shingles. 

"  The  aqulrrel,  on  the  shingly  shag-bark's  bough." 
LoweJl :  Indian  Summer  Reverie. 

Bhin'-gl]?  (2),  a.  [Eng.  shingl(e)  (2),  o.  ;  -y.] 
Consisting  of  or  covered  with  shingle. 

"  Led  me  a  rare  chase  across  some  shingly  banks." — 
Field.  Sept.  4.  1886. 

shin'-ing,  *  shyn-ing,  jw.  par.,  a..  &  s. 
[Shine,  v.] 

A,  As  pr.  par. :  (See  the  verb). 

B,  As  adjective : 

L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Emitting  light :  bright,  gleaming,  glitter- 
ing. 

"  No  shining  ornaments  have  they  to  seek." 

Cowper  :  Hope,  765. 

2.  Illustrious,,  eminent,  prominent,  dis- 
tinguished. 

II,  Bot. :  Having  a  smooth,  even,  polished 
surface,  as  many  leaves. 

C,  As  substantive : 

1.  Effusion  or  emission  of  light ;  brightness. 

'*  The  moon  shall  be  rtnrk,  and  the  stars  shall  with- 
draw their  shining."— J'-t^i  li.  W. 

*  2.  The  act  or  state  of  making  one's  self 
conspicuous  by  display  of  superiority  ;  osten- 
tatious display, 

shining-gurnard,  ^. 

Ichthy. :  Trigla  lucerna,  probably  named 
from  the  brilliant  longitudinal  silvery  band 
on  each  side.  The  Cornish  fishermen  call  it 
the  Long-finned  Captain,  from  the  elongation 
of  the  second  ray  of  the  first  dorsal  fin. 

[Eng.  shining;   -n«*s.] 


The  quality  or  state  of  being  shining ;  bright- 
ness, splendour,  lustre. 

Shm'-ner,  s.  [Eng.  shin;  -er:  that  is,  ono 
who  plies  his  shins  or  legs  busily.] 

1.  One  who  goes  abnutamongst  liis acquaint- 
ances borrowing  money  to  inc-et  pressing 
demands.  The  practice  itself  is  called  shin- 
ning.   (Amer.  slang.) 

*  2.  A  stocking. 

shin'-ney,  s.    [Shinty.] 

Shin'-td,  s.     [Chinese  =  the  way  of  the  gods.l 

Comparative  Religions : 

1.  The  religious  belief  of  the  people  oj 
Japan,  prior  to  the  introduction  of  Buddhism 
from  Corea  in  a.d.  552.  The  new  belief  almost 
entirely  absorbed  the  old,  being,  however, 
itself  modilied  in  the  process.  Shinto  possesses 
no  moral  code.  Motoori  (1730-1801)  main- 
tained  that  the  will  of  the  Mikado  was  the 
criterion  of  right  and  wrong.  Shinto  holds 
the  Mikado  to  be  the  direct  descendant  and 
representative  of  the  Sun-godiless  ;  lias  asso- 
ciated with  it  a  system  of  hero-worship,  and 
attributes  spiritual  agencies  to  the  powers  of 
nature.    (See  extract.) 

*'  The  three  great  command  men  ta,  issued  by  the 
department  of  religion  iu  1872,  intended  to  be  the 
basis  of  a  reformed  ^hhito  and  natural  religion,  are  a* 
follows  :  (l)  Tliou  Shalt  lioiiour  the  gods,  and  love  thy 
country ;  (2|  Thou  alialt  cleivrly  understand  th« 
principles  of  heaven  and  the  duty  of  man;  {»)  Thou 
Shalt  revere  tho  emperor  aa  thy  sovereign,  and  obey 
the  will  of  his  court.  In  its  higher  forms,  Shinto  is  • 
cultured  and  intellectual  deism ;  in  ila  lower  form* 
it  uonsiets  in  blind  obedience  to  goveriiuiental  and 
priestly  dictates,"— .'ii/'/ci/  *  Dana:  Amer,  Cyelop., 
ix.  5!J8. 

2.  A  Shintoist. 

"  The  .^hiiiton  believp  in  a  past  life,  and  they  live  lu 
fear  .md  reverence  of  the  spirits  of  the  dead."— AfpI«U 
<t  Uana  ■  Amer.  Cyclop.,  ix.  sa". 

Shin'-td-i^m,  s.    [Eng.  Shinto;  -ism.] 

Cotnpar.  Melig.  ;  The  same  as  Shinto,  1 
(q.v.)- 

"  The  great  end  and  aim  of  Shintoism  is  obedience  tQ 
the  edicfe  of  the  guvernuient,  as  shown  in  the  sermotn 
of  lecturers  and  priestB,"— /i*pi'-'^  4  Dana:  Amer 
Cyclop.,  ix.  .538. 


Shin'-to-ist,  s, 

Cmnpar. 


*  shin'-ihg-ness. 


[Eng.  Shinto ;  -ist.] 

:  A  believer  in  Shinto  (q.v.). 

The  Shintoists  have  very  obscure  notions  about  thi 
imniovtality  of  the  soul,  a  suyreme  creator,  or  a 
future  state  of  lewards  and  punishuienta," — Ripley  A 
Dana:  Amer.  Cyclop.,  ix.  538. 

shin'-ty',  s.     [Gael,  sinteag  =  a  skip,  a  bound.) 

1.  A  game  played  in  Scotland,  correspond* 
ing  to  the  English  hockey  (q.v.). 

2.  The  club  or  stick  used  in  playing  such 
game. 

Shin'-y,  •  Shlnle,  a.     [Eng,  skin(e) ;  -y.] 

1.  Bright,  clear,  splendid,  sunshiny. 

"  Like  distant  thunder  on  a  shiny  day." 

DryUen :  To  the  Duchess  0/  TorK 

2.  Having  a  glittering  appearance ;  glossy, 
brilliant. 

"  Shiny  beacb  and  pebbly  bay." 

Blaekie :  Lays  of  Highlandt,  p.  ft. 

-ship,  suff.  [A.S.  scipe.]  A  suffix  denoting 
state,  office,  dignity,  profession,  art,  or  ths 
like,  as  lords/tip,  friendij/iiy\  stewardsMj', 
ho  rsei  nans/tip. 

Ship  (1),   *  schip,  *  schippo,  "^  shippe, 

*  Shup,  5.  [A.S.  scip,  scyp  (pi.  scipn);  cogn, 
with  Dut.  schif:  Icel.  skip;  Dan.  skib ;  Sw. 
skepp;  Guth.  skip;  Ger.  schiff;  0.  H.  Ger. 
scif.  From  the  same  root  as  shape  and  shave: 
Gr.  (rKa<|>o5  (skapnos)  =  a  digging,  a  trench,  the 
hull  of  a  sliip,  a  sliip,  from  a-KaTrno  {skajtto)  — 
to  dig,  delve,  hollow  out;  Lat.  scapha—a 
bowl,  a  boat,  a  skiff".] 

1.  Strictly,  a  three-masted  vessel  with 
square  sails  on  each  mast,  bnt  applied  in 
oidinary  language  to  vessels  of  whatever  kind, 
excepting  boats,  adapted  for  navigation 
Ships  are  of  various  sizes,  and  fitted  for 
various  purjioses,  and  are  called  by  various 
names  according  to  their  rig  and  the  purjK'ses 
to  which  they  are  applied,  as  men-of-war, 
merchantmen,  brigs,  sloops,  schooners, 
galleys,  &.c.  A  ship,  strictly  so  called,  has  a 
bowsprit  and  three  masts— main-mast,  fore- 
mast, and  mizzen-mast— each  square-rigged, 
and  composed  of  a  lower-mast,  a  top-Jiiast, 
aud  a  top-gallant  mnst.  Ashipis  distinguislied 
from  a  barque  by  the  square  sails  on  the 
mizzen,  where  a  barque  has  only  fore-and- 
aft  sails.  In  order  to  meet  the  incrcasft 
in  size,  and  especially  in  length,  some  st.ipif 
are  now  built  with  four  masts.    Ships  wei :;. 


boil,  boy;  poat,  j6^1:  cat,  feU,  chorus.  yWn.  benph;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin.  a?;  cKpeot,  ?enop»ion  exist     -i^ 
^^i^^^  '.tioi..-ston  =  8l.an;-tioii.-»ion  =  zhun.   -oioua. -tious. -sions  =  shua.   -hie. -die.  &c.  =  bel.  d^ 
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8Mp— shipper 


■ntil  comparatively  recent  times,  constmcted 
Vt  wood,  such  as  oak,  pine,  &c.,  but  this 
Biaterial   has  to  a  very  great   extent   beeu 
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Rnperseded  by  iron  and  steel,  by  the  adoption 
ef  which  liglitiiess  and  st.reiiijth  are  comljined. 
Vesspls  of  war  are  often  constructed  on  tlie 
Oomposite  system,  that  is,  of  wood  with  a 
^n  or  coating  of  iron  or  steel. 

"The  proper  deHnition  of  &  thip  ia  a  vb9mI  with 
three  iiiasta,  cnc\\  iiijutt  beine  squnre-rigKMl-  She 
Would  be  A  ship,  even  if  she  did  nut  curry  niiythiiig 
llbove  her  cro:is-trees,  fur  she  is  iimde  to  bf  lier  croaa- 
Jack  and  mlz^eii  topsail  ynrd  and  mizzeti  t<>p  :  yet,  if 
yon  add  a  funrth  iiiast  to  n  tlii/j  she  la  still  a  ship, 
»ven  if  it  l>e  what  is  Lenneil  *  B|>aiiker  mast— that  is, 
ft  niiLSt  rigged  like  the  inizzau-innst  of  a  barque." — 
Dailj/  Telegraph,  Nov.  26.  188S. 

•2.  A  dish  or  utensil  formed  like  the  hull 
tf  a  ship  for  holding  incense. 

^  (1)  Armed  ship:  [Armed]. 

(2)  Ship  of  Guinea :  [Guinea-ship], 

(3)  Ship  of  the  desert:  A  poetical  name  for 
the  camel. 

(4)  Ship  of  the  line :  A  man-of-war,  large  and 
■trnng  enough  to  take  its  place  in  a  line  of 
battle. 

ship-biSCOit.  s.  A  kind  of  hard,  coarse 
biscuic,  prep.ired  for  long  keeping  iiiid  for  use 
on  board  iiliip.    Called  ixiao  ship-bread. 

Bhiji-board,  s.    A  board  or  plunk  of  a 
Alp. 
ship-borer,  s.    [Ship-woru.] 

•  ship-boy, ».  A  boy  who  serves  on  board 
ABhip. 

"  Upon  th«  high  Rod  giddy  mast 
&n&i  up  thd  ship-bOi/'s  ayes." 

ahakeSi). :  2  Uenry  /P.,  IIL  L 

Bhip-bread,  s.    [Ship-biscuit.] 
Bhlp-breaker,  ».    A  person  whose  occu- 

patiiJii  is  Xm  bi-eak  up  vessels  which  are  no 

longer  tit  fur  service. 

ship-broker,  «.  A  mercantile  agent, 
who  Lraiisucts  all  necessary  business  lor  a 
■hip  when  in  poit,  as  procuring  cargoes.  &c.  ; 
also,  an  agent  who  buys  and  sells  ships  ;  also, 
a  broker  who  procures  insurances  on  shipa. 

Bhlp-brokerage,  s.  The  occupation  of 
a  ship-broker, 

"  Tlie  question  of  ihtp-brokerage  in  Fnvnc*  bad 
formed  thu  subject  of  freqii?tit  repreaaiitatioiis  tu  the 
French  goveraiiieiit."—/M(7i/  2"alei/raph,  Sept.  11.  1886, 

ship-canal,  s.  A  canal  through  wliich 
■ea-gutng  vessels  or  vessels  of  a  large  size  can 
pass. 

ship-captain,  e.  The  commander  or 
captain  of  a  sliip. 

ship-carpenter,  s.  A  carpenter  who 
works  at  shipbuilding  or  repairing ;  a  ship- 
wright. 

Ship-carpentry,  s.    Shipbuilding  (q.v.). 

"The  Clyde  has  siip])]ie(l  anunuauiinv  rich  store  of 
primitive  ihip-ctirpentrj/."—iVil£on:  Frimttiae  Maju 
ch,  vi. 

shi  p-chandler,  s.  One  who  deals  in  cord- 
age, tMUvas,  aud  other  commodities  for  fitting 
out  sliips. 

Ship-chandlery,  s.  The  business  of  a 
ship-chandler;  the  commodities  sold  by  a 
flhip-chandler. 

ship-fever,  s. 

Pathol. :  A  popular  name,  and  till  1759  the 
teclmical  appellation  for  typhus  when  pro- 
duced by  overcrowding  on  board  ship. 

*  Ship-holder,  s.  The  ovmer  of  a  ship ;  a 
ahip-owner. 


ship-jack,  s.  A  compact  and  portable 
form  of  hydraulic  Jack,  adapted  for  lifting 
ships  and  other  lieavy  objects. 

*  ship-joiner,  3.    A  ship-carpenter, 

ship-letter,  s.  A  letter  sent  by  private 
ship  and  not  by  mail. 

ship-money,  s. 

Eng.  Hist.:  An  imposition  formerly  charged 
on  the  ports,  towns,  cities,  boroughs,  aud 
counties  of  England  for  providing  and  fur- 
nishing certain  ships  for  the  king's  service. 
Tlie  attempt  made  by  Charles  I.  to  revive  aud 
enforce  this  imposition,  which  had  lain  dor- 
mant for  many  years,  was  resisted  by  Jolin 
Haujpden,  aud  was  one  of  the  proximate 
causes  of  the  Great  Rebellion.  Ship-uioney 
was  finally  abolished  during  the  saiue  reign. 

"  Ndy-iiis  atforiiey,  a  fiven,t  aiitiquai-y,  had  iiinch  to 
do  in  tills  busineEia  of  ship-money," — Whiteloi^h:  Me- 
tnor.  Charles  /.,  p^  7. 

ship-owner,  s.  One  who  has  a  right  of 
propeity  in  a  ship  or  ships,  or  any  share 
therein. 

ship-penduluni,  s.  A  i^endulnm  with  a 
graduated  arc,  used  in  the  navy  to  ascertain 
the  heel  of  a  vessel,  so  that  allowance  may 
be  made  in  laying  a  gun  for  the  inclination  of 
the  deck. 

ship-propeller,  a.   The  same  as  Scbew- 

PROPELLER  (q.v.). 

Ship-rigged,  a. 

Naut. :  Rigged  with  square  sails  and  spread- 
ing yards,  like  a  three-masted  ship. 

ship-shape,  a.  or  adv.  In  a  seaman-like 
manner ;  alter  the  manner  of  a  ship ;  hence, 
well-arranged,  neat,  trim. 

*'  Keep  everything  ship-sha.pe,  for  I  must  go." 

TennyBon:  Enoch  Arden,  228. 

•  Ship-tire,  s.  A  kind  of  female  head- 
dress. Perhaps  so-called  from  resembling  a 
ship. 

"  The  brow  that  becomee  the  ship-tire.'"— Shakesp. : 
Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,  iii,  8. 

Ship-worm,  ship-borer,  s. 

Zool. :  Teredo  navalis.     [Teredo.] 

"  The  ship-worm,  as  thla  mollusc  is  appropriately 
called,  fruiu  its  depred.itiuiis  ou  ships  and  all  siib- 
iiierged  wooden  structures,  is  fouud  ill  most  aeaa."— 
Wood:  lUus.  Nat.  Hist.,  iii.  436. 

ship-yard,  5.  A  yard  or  piece  of  ground 
near  tlie  water,  in  which  ships  or  vessels  are 
constructed  ;  a  shipbuilding  yard. 

*'  III  the  ship-yard  stood  the  Master, 
With  the  model  of  the  vessel." 

Longfellow  :  Building  of  tJie  Ship, 

Ship's  husband,  s.    [Husrand,  s.,  II.] 

ship's  papers,  s.  pi.  The  papers  or 
documents  required  for  the  manifestation  of; 
the  property  of  Ihe  ship  and  cargo.  They  are 
of  two  kinds  :  (1)  Those  required  by  the  law 
of  a  particular  country,  as  the  certificate  of 
regietry,  liLtmsse,  charter-paity,  bills  of  lading, 
bills  uf  health,  &c,,  to  be  on  boaid  the  merchant 
ships  of  thecuuntry;  (2)  those  required  by  the' 
law  of  nations  tu  be  un  hoard  neutral  ships,  to 
indicate  their  title  to  that  character,  aud  pro- 
tect them  iu  time  of  war. 

ship  (2),  8.     [An  abbrev.  of  coin^nionship.} 

[COKPANIONSniP,  II.  2.] 

Slup.  v.t.  &  i.    [Ship  (1),  aJ) 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  put  on  board  of  a  ship  or  vessel  of 
any  kind  ;  to  embark. 

"  More  than  one  ilfth  of  those  who  were  shipped 
were  flung  to  the  sharka  baCore  tiia  eudof  thevoyajje," 
— Macaalay :  Hist.  Bna.,  ch.  v, 

2.  To  transport  in  a  ship;  to  convey  by 
water.    (Shakesp. :  Hamlet^  iv.  1.) 

3.  To  engage  for  service  on  board  a  ship  or 
other  vessel :  as,  To  ship  seamen. 

4.  To  fix  in  the  proper  place. 

"  A  white  Iw.ttfull  of  water,  with  rowlocks  flfifpjjed." 
—Daiitj  Telegraph,  Dec.  14,  1885. 

B.  Intransitive : 

1.  To  go  on  bf)ard  a  vessel,  to  make  a  voyage 
in  it ;  to  embark. 

"  Aftir  three  monethis  we  schtppiden  In  a  echlp  of 
Allsauudre."— U'ycZiiTe;  Dedi3  xxviiL 

2.  To  engage  for  service  on  board  a  ship. 

Ship'-board,  s.     [Eng.  ship  (1),  and  hoard.] 
1.  The  deck  or  side  of  a  ship.    (Used  chiefly 
or  only  in  the  phrases,  On  shipboard,  a  ship- 
board.) 

"Shall  I  fetch  you  stuff  from  shipboard  f 

Shakesp.  :  Cora&iy  af  £rrort,  V. 


2.  A  plank  or  board  of  a  ship. 


*  ship'-breagh,  *  schip-breche,  e.    [Eng. 

ship  (1),  and  breach.]    Shipwreck. 

"Tliries  I  was  at  schipbreche.  nyght  and  dai  I  was 
In  the  depueuse  of  the  see." —  WyclUfe  :  2  Coryjith.  xL 

Ship'-bui1d-er,  s.  [Eng.  ship  (1),  anJ 
builder.]  One  whose  occupation  is  to  build 
ships  and  other  vessels  ;  a  shipwright ;  a  naval 
architect. 

ship'-build-ing,  u.  &  s.  [Eng.  ship  (1),  and 
building.] 

A.  As  adj.  :  Used  in  or  for  the  construction 
and  repair  of  vessels  :  as,  a  shiphuUding  ,^a^d. 

B.  As  svhst. :  The  art  or  occupati()n  of  con- 
structing vessels  for  navigati(ni,  particularly 
ships  aud  other  vessels  of  a  laige  kind  bear- 
ing masts,  as  distinguished  from  boat-budd- 
ing; naval  architecture. 

^  Tradition  alleges  that  shipbuilding  was 
first  successfully  attempted  in  Egyiit,  and 
brought  thence  to  Greece  by  Dauaus,  r.c. 
about  14S5.  In  historic  times  the  Plin['uician3 
took  the  lead  in  the  ait.  In  England  tho 
first  two-decked  vessel  built  was  the  "Royal 
Harry,"  built  in  14SS ;  it  had  five  masts. 
Poi't-iioles  were  first  iiitioduced  iu  France  by 
Descharges,  a.d.  about  1500.  Steamships  were 
fii-st  constructed  about  1S12  ;  they  were  of 
wood,  the  first  two  of  iron  were  launched  ia 
1S33  and  1834,  to  ply  upon  the  Humber.  Now 
iron  is  being  superseded  by  steel. 

ship'-ful,  *  ship-full,  s.  [Eng.  ship  (1),  and 
fidl.]  As  mucli  or  as  many  as  a  ship  will  con- 
tain ;  enough  to  fill  a  ship. 

"The  time  will  soim  be  upon  us  when  the  arrival  of 
a  shi/'ful  of  such  iirccioua  wares  will  ceaae  to  excita 
curiosity." — Pall  Hall  Qazettc,  Nov.  2,  1883. 

t  Ship'-less,  u.  [Eng.  ship  (1) ;  -less.]  Desti- 
tute of  ships. 


*  Ship'-let,  s.  [Eng.  ship  (1) ;  dimin.  eufl'.  -let.\ 
A  little  ship. 

"  VVIiitlier^ftzp^cfff  sometime  doo  resort  for  succoni;' 
— HoUnshed:  /iescript.  Britain,  ch.  xii. 

*  ship'-man,  *  schip-man,  s.  [Eng.  ship 
(1),  and  man.] 

1.  A  seaman,  a  sailor,  a  mariner. 

"  Hiram  sent  in  the  navy  shipmen  that  had  know- 
ledge of  tlie  sea."— 1  Kings  ix.  27. 

2.  The  captain  of  a  ship. 

"  A  shipman  was  ther,  woiicd  fer  by  west : 
For  ought  I  wote,  he  was  of  Derteinouth." 

Chaucer:  C.  T.,  3aD.    (ProL) 

*  Ship' -  mas  -  ter,  s.  [Eng.  ship  (l),  and 
master.]  The  master,  captain,  or  commander 
of  a  vessel. 

"The  shipmaster  came  to  him,  and  anid  unto  hi m. 
What  meanest  thou,  0  sleeper  ?  arise,  call  upon  thf 
Qud."— Jonah  i.  6. 

Ship'-mate,  s.  [Eng.  ship  (l),  aud  mate.]  One 
who  serves  in  the  same  ship  with  another;  a 
fellow  sailor. 

Ship'-mcnt,  «.    [Eng.  ship  (1);  -ment] 

1,  The  act  of  shipping,  or  of  putting  any- 
thing on  board  of  a  sliip  or  other  vessel ;  eio- 
burkatiou. 

"  But,  it  was  added,  the  shipments  must  not  be  &a- 
laycd.'—Macauluy :  I/iit.  Ewj.,  ch.  xvi. 

2.  Goods  or  commodities  shipped  or  pa* 
on  board  a  ship  for  transportation. 

"American  shipments  were  again  henry."— Da^ 
Chronicle,  May  25,  1885. 

*  Ship-page  (age  as  ig),  s.    [Eng.  sMp(l); 

-age.]    Freiglitage.    (JValpole.) 

Shipped,  pa.  par.  &  a.     [Ship,  v.] 

A.  As  pa.  par. :  (See  the  verb). 

B.  As  adjective : 

1,  Put  on  board  a  ship  ;  carried  in  a  ship 
or  sliips, 

2.  Provided  or  furnished  with  a  ship  or 


"  Is  he  well  shipped  f  "         Shakaap. :  Othello,  ii.  L 

slup'- pen,    ship'-pon,   s.     [A.S.    scypen. 
scepeii.]'  A  stable,  a  stall,  a  cowhouse.   (Prov.) 

Ship'-per,  s.     [Eng.  ship.  V.  ;  -er.] 

1.  One  who  puts  goods  on  board  a  vesstil 

for  transportation. 
*  ?,.  The  master  of  a  ship  ;  a  skipper,  a 

seaman. 


Gte,  Cat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  £ather;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pSt^ 
or,  wore,  W9l^  work,  wh6»  son;  mute,  ciib,  ciire,  Tjnito,  cur,  rule,  fiiU;  try,  S^an.    se^  oe  =  e;  ey  =  a;  qu  =  kw. 


shipping— shiver 
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abip'-ping,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.     [Ship,  v.] 

A.  As  pr,  par. ;  (See  the  verb). 

B.  As  adj. :  Pertainint;  or  relating  to  ships : 
as,  shippiTig  luatters,  shipping  news. 

G.  As  sithsiayiiive : 

1.  Shiris  coUeetively ;  the  collective  body 
of  ships,  &c.,  belonging  to  any  country  or 
port ;  ships  in  general ;  tonnnge. 

"They  conversed  every  dfiy  long  mid  freely  about 
the  stiite  of  tUe  thippltig  and  the  duukyurdn." — Ma- 
caiUai/:  Hitt.  Eng.,  ch.  vl. 

%  In  the  year  1890  the  United  States  had 
92tf,0li2  tuns  of  shipping  eiigaged  in  the  foreign 
tiade ;  in  tbo  coiistiug  trtide  the  tonnage 
employed  wa?  3,400,345.  C  unting  bargo  and 
canal  boats  the  gruuU  total  wati  4,424,41)7  tons, 
1  Grtat  Britain,  however,  is  tho  great  shipping 

coimtiy  of  the  world.  In  the  same  year  the 
United  Kingdom  had — of  shipping  over  100 
tons  register— ll,92y,u:;4  tons,  being  more  than 
half  the  total  shipping  of  the  world — ^22,030,958 
tons.  In  1890  the  total  tonnage  of  vessela 
built  in  the  United  Kingdom  was  1,197,235; 
in  the  United  States  148,178. 

•2,  Sailing,  navigation ;  a  passage  by  water. 

*'  God  send  "em  good  shipping  I  "SJidkeap. :  Taming 
t(f  the  Shrew,  v.  1. 

^  To  take  shipping:  To  take  passage  in  a 
ship;  to  embark  on  board  a  ship  for  passage 
or  conveyance. 
*" Take.  thetoioTo, shipping;  poat,  my  lord,  to  France." 
SJiakesp.  :  1  Heivry  VI.,  v.  5. 

shippinj^-articles,  s.  pi.  Articles  of 
agreement  between  tlie  captain  of  a  vessel 
and  the  seamen  on  board  in  respect  to  the 
amount  of  wages,  length  of  time  for  which 
they  ai-e  shipped,  &c. 

*Ship'-p3?,  a.      [Eng.  sJiip;  -y,]     Pertaining 
to  or  frequented  by  ships. 
"Some  sJiipv!/ havena  coutrive,  some  raise  fair  frames. 
And  rock-hevTu  pillara  for  theatric  games." 

Victtrs:  I'irgil;  jEneid. 

ship'- wreck,  *  schip-wracke,  *  ship- 
wrack,  5.    [Eng.  sKipf  and  wreck.] 

I.  Literally: 

1.  The  wreck  of  a  ship ;  the  destruction  or 
loss  at  sea  of  a  ship,  by  striking  on  a  rock  or 
shoal,  foundering,  or  other  cause. 

"  Thrice  I  suffered  efi-ipwrec/c"—l  CorintTi.  xl.  25. 

*  2.  The  shattered  frygnients  of  a  wrecked 
ship  ;  wi-eck,  wreckage. 

"  They  might  have  it  in  their  owii  country,  and  th.it 
nygattieriug  uij  the  shipwrecks  of  the  Atheui^m  oud 
Kuinan  theatrfa."— Z)r'jcitn. 

IL  Fig. :  Destruction,  ruin. 

',     "  Did  afterwards  make  a  ahipmrack  violent, 
,       £oth  of  their  life  and  fame  for  ever  fuwly  blent" 
Sptnuer:  F.  Q.,  II.  jcii.  7. 

%  (1)  To  make  shipwreck :  To  go  astray,  to 
err.    (1  Tiin.  i.  19.) 

(2)  To  make  shipwreck  of:  To  ruin,  to  de- 
stroy :  as,  To  make  shipwreck  o/ one's  chances. 

Ship'-wreck,  v.t.    [Shipwreck,  s.] 
L  Literally : 

1.  To  make  to  sufTer  shipwreck,  by  diiving 
on  the  shore,  a  rock,  or  sandbank,  or  by  the 
force  of  the  wind  in  a  tempest ;  to  wi'eck. 

"  Whence  the  sun  Vins  hia  reflection. 
Shipwrecking  «toriiifl  and  direful  thunders  break." 
Shiikesp. :  Macbeth,  L  2. 

2.  To  cause  to  be  thrown  away  by  the 
■wrecking  of  a  ship. 

"  Shimorerked  upon  a  kingdom,  whore  no  pity. 
\  No  friends,  no  hope  1  no  kindred  weep  for  me." 

SJiakesp.  :  Henry  VIII.,  ill.  L 

n.  Fig.  :  To  ruin,  to  destroy. 

"Those  minor  difTerences  which  had  bo  often  ship- 
wrecked the  fortmies  of  a  great  Faxty."—^tuiu£ard, 
Jan.  18,  1386. 

Sibip'-wrigbt  (gh  silent),  s.  [Eng.  ship,  and 
Wright.}  One  wlinse  occupation  is  to  build 
shijis ;  a  builder  of  ships  ;  a  ship-carpenter. 

^  The  Shipwriglits  are  one  of  the  London 
Companies ;  founded  in  1605,  and  incorporated 
in  1612. 

Sthi-raz',  s.  [See  def.]  A  Persian  wine  from 
Shiiuz. 

Shire,  *schire,  *sliyro,  a,  [A.8.  scir;  al- 
lied to  s/tare  and  shear.] 

1.  Oiiginally  a  minor  division  of  England 
under  an  earl  or  alderman,  whose  jurisdiction 
was  inferusted  to  the  sheriff  (q.v,),  on  whom 
the  government  of  the  division  devohed. 
Now,  one  of  the  larger  divisions  into  wliich 
Creat  Britain  is  divid''d,  and  practically  cor- 
keaponding  to  a  county,  by  which  term  it  is 
In  many  cases  superseded.  English  county 
members  of  Parliament  ai'e  known  as  knights 


of  the  shire.  In  England  the  shires  were 
divided  into  hundreds  and  then  again  into 
tithiiigs.  In  Scotland  they  were  di\ided  into 
wards  and  quarters.  Some  smaller  diatriits 
in  the  north  of  England  retain  the  provincial 
name  of  shires  ;  as,  Ricliinonds/tije,  in  the 
noi-th  of  Yorkshire;  Hallaiiis/tire,  or  tlie 
manor  of  Hallam,  iu  the  West  Riding. 

"Tlia  borough  law  had  been  likewise  anciently  ea- 
tabliehed  amony  the  SaicuuB.  whereby  every  shire  was 
divided  Into  so  many  hnndreiin  or  b..i-oughB.  coiiBisting 
at  fimt  of  one  huudied  families  therein  usually  in- 
habiting: every  hundred  in  so  many  tytliingfl,  con- 
Blatiug  of  ten  famllieB."— Air  W.Tetnple:  Hist.  Eng. 
(lutiod.) 

*  2,  A  shire-mote  (q.v.). 

"  Beyiiig  there  thaiino  agrete  congregacfon  of  people 
by  cause  of  the  seyd  4;*^^,  er—Paston  :  Letters,  L  13. 

1  The  shires:  Those  English  counties  which 
teriuinate  in  "sliire;"  a  belt  running  from 
Devonshire  and  I-Jampshire  in  a  iiorLh-east 
direction.  In  a  general  way  it  means  the 
midland  counties, 

•'In  such  hunting  as  we  have  out  of  the  grass  shlrea." 
~Globe,  Nov.  11,  lasS. 

*  shire-clerk,  s.  in  England,  an  officer 
appointed  bytiie  sheriff  to  asdst  in  keeping 
the  county  court;  an  under-sherin";  also,  a 
clerk  in  the  old  county-court  who  was  deputy 
to  the  under-sheriff. 

*  shire-mote.  *  shire-gemot.  s.  [A.S. 
scire-gemot.']  A  couit  held  lonnerly  twice  a 
year  by  tlie  bishop  of  the  diocese  and  the 
alderman  in  shires  tliat  had  aldermen,  and  in 
others  by  the  bishop  and  slieritls.    {Cowdl) 

"li  the  matter  was  of  great  importance  it  was  put 
in  the  full  ish i re-mote :  and  ii  the  general  voice  ac- 
quitted, or  cundeinned,  duculed  for  une  party  or  the 
other,  this  was  anal  in  tlie  ca-nse."— Burke :  Abridg.  of 
Eng.  Hist.,  bk.  iL,  ch.  vii. 

*shire-reevo,  ».    A  8heriff(q.v.), 

Bhire-town, «.  The  chief  town  of  a  shire ; 
a  county-town. 

*  Shire-wick,  «.  A  Blitre,  a  county. 
(P.  Holland.) 

*shire'-mg,n,  s.  [Eng.  shi/re,  and  man.]  A 
sheriff  (q.v.). 

shirk,  ^  shcrk,  v.t.  &  i,  [The  same  word  as 
shark,  v.  (q.v.).j 

A.  Transitive : 

*  1.  To  procure  by  mean  tricks  ;  to  shark- 
2.  To  avoid  or  get  away  from  unfairly  or 

meanly  ;  to  slinkaway  from. 

B,  Intransitive : 

*  1.  To  practise  mean  tricks ;  to  live  by 
one's  wits. 

"  Certamly  he  [Laud]  might  have  spent  his  time 
much  L>etter.  and  mure  for  his  i;race  in  tlie  pulpit, 
tlian  thus  sherkijtg  mid  I'akliit'  in  the  tubacco-sbopa." — 
&tute  Tritifs  ;  llarUottle  Orimstone. 

2.  To  avoid  perfurmance  of  duty ;  to  slink 
or  shuffle  away. 

"One  of  the  cities  shirked  irom  tha  league." — Lord 
Byron  ■  To  Murray ;  liaoenna,  Sept.  7,  18JU. 

^  To  shirk  off:  To  sneak  away. 

shirk,  s.  [Shirk,  v.]  One  who  seeks  to 
avoid  tlie  performance  of  duty ;  one  who  lives 
by  shifts  or  tricks, 

6hirk'-er.  s.  [Eng.  shirk,  v.  ;  -«r.]  One  who 
shirks  duty  or  danger  ;  a  shirk. 

Shirk' -3^,  a,  [Eng.  shirk;  -y.]  Disposed  to 
shirk  ;  characterized  by  shirking. 

*  shirl,  a.    [Shrill.] 

^shirl,  s.    [SnofiL.] 

shirr,  s.    [Etym.  doubtful.) 

Fabric:  An  elastic  cord  inserted  In  doth 
or  between  two  pieces. 

Shirred,  a.     [Eng.  shirr;  -«f.] 

Fabric :  Apiilied  to  goods  with  elastic  cords 
interwoven,  as  suspenders,  garters,  inc. 

Shirt  *^  shert,  *sherte,*8hirte,  *shurte, 
'SChiTTte,  s.  [Icel.  skyrta^a  skirt;  Sw. 
skjorta;  Dan.  skiorte;  Ger.  sehurzy  schurze-= 
an  apron.  So  called  from  its  being  originally 
a  short  garment,  from  Icel.  skorta  =  to  come 
off  short,  to  lack  ;  skortr=  shortness.  Shirt 
and  skirt  are  doublets.]     [Short.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang.:  A  loose  jarmcTit  of  linen, 
cotton,  or  other  material,  worn  by  males  under 
the  outer  clotbes. 

*'  I  hold  him  riche,  al  had  he  not  a  shertc." 

Chaucer:  C.  T.,  6,763. 

2.  23ot.  (PL):  The  seeds  of  Sinapis  arvensis. 
(Scotch.) 


shirt-buttons,  s.  pi. 

Bot.:  Steilaria  Holostea.  (Britten  £  HollamdJ^ 

Shirt-front,  s.  The  diessed  part  of  « 
shift,  which  covers  the  breast ;  also  an  articls 
of  dress  made  in  imitation  of  this  pait;  ft 
dickey. 

*  shirt,  v.t.     [Shirt,  s.]     To  cover  or  cloth* 

with,  or  as  with,  a  shirt ;  to  put  a  shirt  ou, 
"Ah  I  for  so  many  souls,  aa  but  this  mom 
Were  ctoath'd  with   fle*h,  and  warm  d   with   vlt«l 
Butn-'kltednow,  or shiricd  but  with  air."       [blood. 
Dryden  :  Ming  Arthur,  U. 

•  shirte,  «.    [Shirt,  «.] 

Shirt'-ing,  s.    [Eng.  sfciri;  -ing."] 

Fabric :  Bleached  or  unbleached  calico,  of 
quality  and  texture  suited  furunder-ganaeuta. 


Shirt'-less.  a.     [Eng.  shirt; 
uo  shirt;  without  a  shirL 


is.]     Having 


"Of  ahlrllesa  youtha  the necret  rise  to  trace." 

(Jay :  THvia,  iL  lOS. 

shist,  shist'-us,  shis'-tic,  &c.    [Schis^ 
bcnisTic,  &c.] 

shit'-tah  (pi.  shit'-tim),  j:.     [Heb.  n^ 

(shittah),  for  nip31IJ  (shinta}i){see  def.)(pl.  D>T3t^ 
(shittim);  Coptic  soiU,  said,  santh  =  acacia.] 

Script. :  A  tree  mentioned  in  the  singular  im 
Isa.  xll.  19,  and  repeated  in  the  plural,  as 
used  in  consti ucting  the  aik  of  the  covenant 
(Exod.  XXV.  10,  xxxvii.  1 ;  Deut,  x.  3,  &aX 
staves  (Exod.  xxv.  13,  28),  :i  taltle  (xxv.  23b 
xxxvii.  10),  boards  fur  the  tabernacle  (xxvi. 
15,  xxxvi.  20),  and  pillars  (xxvi.  ;^2,  :i7,  xxxvi. 
3(i).  The  tree  is  almost  e-ertainly  an  acacia. 
Some  tlinik  it  was  A.  Seyal,  others  S.  nilotica 
or  A.  arabica.  Dr.  Livingstone  believed  it  tc 
have  been  A.  gira£a.  De.in  Stanley,  preferring 
A.  Seyal,  considered  that  the  plural  form  wafl 
suggested  by  tlie  tangled  thickets  produced 
by  the  steins  of  this  tree. 

shlttah-tree,  a.    [Shittah.] 

shit'-tim,  c.    [Shittah.] 

*  shit'-tle,  *  schit-el,  *  schet-yl,  *  seyfi- 

yl,  ^  schyt-tyl,  a.  &  s.    ^Shu'itle,] 

A.  As  adj. :  Waveiiiig,  unsettled,  unsteady. 

"Their  thitUe  hate  makes  none  but  cowards  shrinka,* 
Mirrourfor  Altigiitratea,  p.  la& 

B.  As  siihst.  :  A  shuttle. 

"  Stoue  cui:>a,  stone  vessels,  shittlea,  all  of  stone." 
Chapman :  Homer ;  OUya.  xilL 

•  Shittle-coclE,  ;;.    A  shuttle-cock  (q.v.)^ 
"  Tbe  jiat  of  a  shittJe-cock,  or  the  creaking  of  a  Jac^ 

will  do  hia  bufliuesa.'— CoWier. 

*  shittle-witted,  a.    Flighty,  unsteady. 


•  Shit'-tle-ness,  3.  [Kx\g.  skittle ;  -ness.]  Un« 
settledness,  unsteadiness,  wavering,  fickleness, 

"Tlie  Tain  shitileneu  oi   an    ujicoiiataut   bead.'— 
Barret:  Aloearie, 

shive  a),  *  sheeve,  s.  [Tcel.  ski/a  =  a  slice  j 
Dan.  skice  ;  Sw.  skijva  =  a  slice,  a  disk  ;  DuJtt 
schijf;  Ger.  scheibe']    [SniiAVB,  Shift.] 

1.  A  thin  slice  or  cut. 

"Easy  It  Is 
Cf  a  cut  loaf  to  steal  afi^i"c." 

JSJiakcsp.  :  Titnt  A  ndronicuM,  IL  1.  ^ 

2.  Tlie  scale  or  bark  removed  (rniu  thft 
fibrous  portit)n  of  hemp  or  Hax  in  braking. 

3.  A  name  given  by  cork-cutters  to  th» 
small  bungs  nsed  to  close  wide-mouthed  bot* 
ties,  in  contradistinction  to  the  piiial  cnrke 
used  for  narrow-necked  bottles :  also,  a  tiuA 
wooden  bung  used  by  brewers. 

shive  (2),  B.    tCoiVE  (2),  2.] 

shiv'-er  (1),  ».    (Shive,  (l).] 
I.  Ordinary  language: 
1.  A  small  piece  or  fragment  into  which 
anything    is    broken    by   sudden    violeuca. 
(Usually  in  plural.) 

"This  time,  all  the  blade,  like  glass 
Sprang  m  a  thouri'.nd  shivers  on  tbe  belin.' 

Matthew  A  nmld  :  ikikrab  d:  liustam, 

*  2.  A  thin  cut  or  slice  ;  a  sliive. 

"  Of  your  white  breed  uat  but  a  shli'er." 

'clKiucer  :  C.  T.,  7,422. 

3   A  small  wedge  or  key. 
IL  Technically: 

1.  Min. :  A  species  of  blue  slate ;  schistt 
shale. 

2.  Navt.  :  A  small  wheel ;  a  sheave. 

shiver -spar,  s.  A  coiTuption  q2 
ficiiieloi.^par  (q.v.). 


boil,  bo^;  pout,  jo^l;  cat,  ^cU,  chorus,  9hin,  hcn^h;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as;  expect,  Xenophon,  e:^lst.    ph  =  f. 
Hiian,  -tian  =  shan.   -tion.  -sioa  =  shun;  -{ion,  -sion  =  zhiiu.   -cious,  -tious,  -sious  =  ehiia.   -ble,  -dlOs  &c  =  b^  d©l» 
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ahiv'-er  (2),  3.     [Shiver  (2),  v.]     A  shaking 
fit ;  a  tieuibling  or  tieuiulous  motion. 
H  The  shivers :  The  ague. 

tfluv'-er  (1),  *  shev-«r,  *  schiv-er,  v.t  &  t. 

[Shiver  (1),  s.j 

A.  Transitive : 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  To  break  to  shivers  or  pieces ; 
to  shatter ;  to  dash  to  pieces  by  a  blow. 

"  With  sabre  shioer'd  to  the  hilt." 

Bifron:  Giaour. 

2.  Naut  :  To  cause  to  flutter  or  shake  in 
the  wind,  as  a  sail,  by  trimming  the  yards  or 
shifting  the  lielm,  so  that  tlie  wind  strikes  on 
the  edge  of  the  sail. 

B.  Intrans. :  To  fall  or  be  dashed  to  pieces ; 
to  be  shattered. 

'■  With  brand  to  aid.  when  as  the  spear 
Shuuld  shiner  m  tlie  coursa." 

Scott :  Lay  of  the  Lii&t  Minstret,  iv.  81. 

«f  Shiver  my  timbers :  A  mild  form  of  oath, 
formerly  used  by  sailoi-s. 

ghiV-er  (2),  *  chev-er-en,  *  chiv-ere, 
•  chiv-er-en,  *  chyy-er-en,  *  chiv-el- 
en,  *  chyv-el-en,  v.t.  [Accuidingto  Skeat, 
a  frequent,  foim  from  qiiicer  (q.v.).]  To 
tremble  or  shake,  as  from  cold  ;  to  shudder, 
to  quiver,  to  shake,  as  witli  ague,  fenr,  horror, 
or  excitement     (Ccnyper;  Table 'falk,  215.) 

shiV-er-ing,  pr.  par.,  a,,  &  s.  [Shiver  (2),  v.] 
A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  &  partidp.  adj.  ;  (See 
the  vei'b). 

C.  As  subst  ;  The  state  of  one  who  shivers ; 
a  shiver,  a  trembling,  a  sliaking,  as  with  cold, 
ague,  &c. 

"  A  hollow  wind  cornea  whistling  through  that  door ; 
Aiid  u  culd  ahionng  seizes  me  all  o'er. 

DrydtM :  Conquebt  of  Granada,  iv.  1. 

fihiv'- er-ing-ly,  adv,    [Eng.  shivering;  -ly.'\ 

1.  In  a  shivering  manner;  with  shivering 
or  shivers. 

"  Du)  lug  the  last  few  weeks  I  have  often  and  shiver- 
inoly  louged  for  a  cerlaLu  fur  cuit." — DaUy  Tutcgraph, 
MuTCk  31,  1885. 

2.  With  tremulous  motion. 

"  rhH  very  wave  eta  .  .  .  seem  to  creep  shiverinffly 
towards  the  shallow  waters."  —  Pali  2iall  Oaxelte, 
HuTcb  31,  1886. 

tihiV-er-p  (1),  a.  [Eng.  shiver  (1),  s.  ;  -y.] 
Easily  lalting  into  pieces;  not  compact; 
loose  cf  coherence. 

"There  were  observed  Incredible  numbera  of  these 
sbelU  thus  f^tteU,  uud  extreuely  teuder.  iu  thiveiT/ 
■tone.  '—WoauwariL 

■hiv'-er-y  (2),  a.  [Eng.  shiver;  -y.}  Shiver- 
ing; with  ti  emulous  moLion. 

"  Sad  ocean's  (are 
A  curling  midulaliun  shtoery  swept 
From  wave  to  wave." 

MaiUt :  A-myntor  &  Theodora,  L  191. 

■bead,  shode,  s.    [Prob.  Cornish.] 

Miniiig :  Surface  ore  in  ]iieces  mixed  with 
othei' nmtlers,  and  indicating  the  outcroji  of 
a  lode  or  vein  in  the  vicinity.  The  methud  of 
finding  the  vein  by  tracing  the  shnad-stones 
to  their  source  at  the  strike  is  called  Shoa<l- 
ing.  Hules  dug  to  piospect  or  intercept  the 
vein  are  called  Shoad-pits. 


shoad-pit,  s.    [Shoad.] 

Shoad-Stone,  s.  A  small  stone  or  frag- 
ment nf  ore  made  smootli  by  the  action  of 
water  passing  over  it. 

Bhoad'-ing,  s.    [Eng.  shoad;  -ing]    [Shoad.] 

Shoal  (1),  *  Sholo  (1).  s.  [The  same  woi-d  as 
Mid.  Eng.  scuh  =  a  school  (q.v.);  Dut  school 
—  A  school,  a  shoal;  Irish  sgoL]  A  large 
Dumberassembled;  a  great  quantity  ;  a  throng, 
a  crowd. 

"  Shoa's  of  artisjins 
Were  from  their  daily  labour  turned  adrift" 

Woriiiworlh  '  £xca>  stun,  bk.  L 

Bboal  (2),  *  shole  (2),  *  sbold,  s.-  &  a.  [Icel. 
skjaJgr  =  oblique,  awry,  hence  applied  to  a 
sloping  or  shelving  shore;  Sw.  dial,  sfcjo/^  = 
oblique,  slant,  wry  ;  O.  Sw.  skcelg  ;  Ger.  scheel, 
scheL] 

A.  As  subst. :  A  place  where  the  water  of  a 
river,  laKe,  sea,  &c.,  is  shallow  ar  of  little 
depth  ;  a  sliallow,  a  sandbank,  a  bar:  niore 
particularly,  aiming  seamen,  a  sandbank  which 
becomes  dry  at  low  water. 

"The  sfioals,  he  said,  consisted  of  coral  rocka."— 
Cook:  Flrxt  Voy'irje.  vol.  ii.,  ch.  iv. 
*  B.  As  adj. :  Shallow. 

"  This  Molanua,  were  she  not  so  sho^e." 

Spenter:  /■.(}..  VII-  vL  *X 


*  Shoal  (1),  v.i.  [Shoal  (1),  s.]  To  crowd,  to 
throng. 

"  Entrails,  about  which  fausens  and  other  fish 
Bid  sliole,  to  nibble  of  tbe  fat." 

C'haj/inini :  Homer;  Iliad  xxL  191. 

Shoal  (2),  V.i.  &  U    [Shoal  (2),  s.] 

A,  Intrans. :  To  become  more  shallow ;  to 
decrease  iu  depth. 

B.  3"ra?isi(ii^ ; 

Naut. :  To  cause  to  become  more  shallow ; 
to  move  or  pass  from  a  greater  to  a  less  depth 
of. 

"We  suddenly  shoaled  oar  water."— Cooft;  Third 
Voyage,  bk.  v.,  ch.  v. 

Shoal'-i-ness,  s.  [Eng.  shoaly;  -ne^s.]  The 
quality  or  stitte  of  being  shoaly  or  of  abound- 
ing in  shoals ;  shallowness ;  little  depth  of 
water  ;  frequency  of  shallow  places. 

shoal'-mg,  a.  [Eng.  shoal  (2),  s.  ;  -ing.]  Be- 
coming shallow  by  being  filled  up  with  shoals. 

*  shoal'-wise,  adv.'  [Eng.  shoal  (1),  s. ;  -wise.] 
In  shoals  or  crowds. 

shoal' -y,  a.  [Eng.  shoal  (2),  s. ;  -y.]  Full  of 
shuals  ur  shallows. 

"The  tossing  vessel  sailed  on  shoaly  ground." 

Drydan  :  Virgil ;  ^neid  v.  1,130^ 

*  shoar,  s.    [Shore  (2),  s.] 

Shoat,  5.    [Shot.]    A  young  hog. 

shock  (1),  s.  [O.  Fr.  choc  =  a  sliock  ;  choquer 
=  to  ^ive  a  shock,  from  O.  H.  Ger.  scoc;  M. 
H.  GtT.  schoc  =  a  shock,  a  shaking  movement ; 
Dut.  schok  =  a,  shock,  a  jolt;  schokken  =  to 
jolt,  to  shake  ;  Icel.  skykkr  =  a  jolt.] 
L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  A  violent  collision  of  bodies  ;  a  violent 
striking  ()r  dashing  together  or  against;  a 
concussion. 

"The  sftocA:  that  violently  nhook 
Her  entraila."  Drayton :  Poly-Ulbion,  b.  22. 

2.  A  violent  onset  or  hostile  encounter  ;  the 
collision  of  contending  armies  or  bodies. 

"  Rush  ou  with  Highland  swunf  uud  targe, 
1,  with  my  Carriuk  Buearureii,  vliarce ; 
^ow  loi'waru  tu  the  thttck  I ' 

Scott :  Lord  of  the  Isleii,  vi.  28. 

3.  Anything  which  surprises  or  offends  the 
intellect  or  moral  sense ;  anything  which 
causes  a  violent  or  sudden  impression  or  sen- 
sation. (Generally  applied  to  something 
offensive  or  displeasing:  as,  To  give  a  shock 
to  one's  modesty.) 

II,  Technically : 

1.  Electricity: 

(1)  Friciional:  A  sensation  as  of  a  more  or 
less  painful  concussion  or  blow  attended  by 
a  sudden  contraction  or  convulsion  of  the 
muscles,  produced  by  a  discharge  through 
them  of  electricity  from  a  charged  body.  If 
a  number  of  persons  join  hands,  the  first 
touching  the  outside  coating  and  the  last  the 
knob  nf  a  charged  Leyden  jar,  all  will  receive 
a  nearly  simullaneous  shock  proportioned  to 
the  strength  of  the  charge  and  tlie  number  of 
persons  whom  it  strikes. 

(2)  Dynamical :  The  sensation  produced  in 
the  same  way  by  a  eurient  fiom  a  chargi'd 
inductive  coil,  or  from  a  djnamo-electric 
machine.  Owing  to  tlie  large  quantity  of 
these  latter  currents,  fatal  accidents  not  un- 
frequently  occur. 

2.  Pathol. :  A  .sudden  and  violent  derange- 
ment of  airy  organ  or  of  the  nervous  sy.-steni, 
and  through  it  of  the  general  frame,  con.se- 
qnent  on  sudden  injury,  the  sight  of  anytliing 
painlul  or  terrible,  or  the  reception  of  very 
sUirtling  news. 

3.  Galvanism:  The  shock  from  a  galvanic- 
battery.     [JI.  1.  (1).J 

shock  (2),  *  schokUe,  *  shocke»  s.  [O. 

Jjut.  shi)cke=^a.  shock,   cock,   or  heap;  Sw. 
shock  =  a.  ci'owd,  a  heap;  Ger.  schock ;  Dan. 
skok;  Sw.  skock  =  thiee  score  sheaves.] 
1.  Husbandry : 

(1)  A  collection  of  sheaves  standing  together 
in  the  field  for  the  grain  to  ripen  ;  also  called 
a  shook  or  stook,  it  has  usually  twelve 
sheaves,  but  customs  differ. 

"The  sheaves  being  yet  in  shocks  In  the  field,  they 
thought  they  might  not  grind  the  wheat,  nor  make 
any  couiuiodity  of  profit  thereof." — North:  J'lularch, 
p.  85. 

(2)  A  collection  of  cut  stalks  of  corn  stand- 
ing in  the  field  around  a  central  core  of  four 
stalks,  whose  tops  are  diagonally  woven  to- 
gether and  bonud  at  the  intersection.    This 


central  support  holds  the  st.;dks  while  they 
are  being  set  up,  and  is  called  a  gallows.  'JTia 
shock  should  Ije  bound  when  about  one-Ihird 
of  the  stalks  are  in  place,  and  bound  a^uia 
when  all  are  gathered.    {Anur.) 

2.  A  lot  of  sixty  pieces  of  loose  goods,  as 
staves. 

shock  (3),  a.  &  s.     [A  variant  of  shag  (q  v.).] 

A.  As  adj. :  Shaggy  ;  having  shaggy  hair. 

B.  As  substantive : 

1.  A  shock-dog  (q.v.). 

"I  would  fain  know  why  n  shock  and  a  tioun<1  an 
not  distinct  siiecUs,"— Locke :  Uanian  Understanding, 
bk.  iii.,  ch.  vi. 

2.  A  mass  of  close  matted  hair. 

*  Shock-dog,  s.  A  dog  with  long,  rough 
hair  ;  a  kind  of  shaggy  dog. 

Shock-headed,  shock-head,  a.  Hav- 
ing a  thick,  bushy  head  of  liair. 

shock  (1),  *  shok-ken,  v.t.  &  i.  [Shock 
(1),  s.] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  sti'ike  by  the  violent  collision  of  a 
"body;  to  strike  against  suddenly  and  vio- 
lently ;  to  give  a  shuck  to. 

*  2.  To  meet  with  hostile  force;  to  en- 
counter violentlj'. 

"  Come  the  three  comers  of  the  world  in  anna, 
And  we\\ills7iocA:  them.'    tihakcKp.:  JiJiiff  John,  v.i. 

3.  To  give  a  shock  to  ;  to  strike  as  with 
horror,  fear,  or  disgust ;  to  cause  to  recoil  in 
diagust ;  to  offend  extremely  ;  to  disgust,  to 
scandalize. 

"  But  thine,  as  dark  as  witcheriea  of  tbe  night, 
Wiis  formed  to  harden  hearts  and  shock  tlie  sight." 
Cuwjjer:  A'xpoitulution,  iUS. 

*i.  To  shake  or  move  from  one's  purpose. 

"They  who  cuuld  not  be  s7wcked  by  peraucutinu, 
were  in  danger  of  being  overcome  by  fiatLei-y. ' — i(tt 
lingjlect:  Hennons,  vol.  li.,  eer.  a. 

*  B.  Intrans.  :  To  meet  with  a  shock ;  to 
meet  in  sudden  onset  or  encounter. 

"  With  horrid  clangour  a?iock  the  ethereal  arms." 
Pope :  Homer  ;  JiiaU  xxL  451. 

shock  (2),  V.t.  &  i.    [Shock  (2),  s.] 

A-  Truns. :  To  make  up  into  shocks  <x 
stocks  :  as,  To  sliock  corn. 

B.  Intrans.  :  To  collect  sheaves  luto 
shucks  ;  to  pile  sheaves. 

"  Bean  well,  scatter  not,  gather  clean  that  is  shorn. 
Bind  fast,  shuck  apace,  bave  an  eye  to  thy  corn." 

'J'aesci-:  Husbandry ;  AuguA 

Shock'-ing,  pr.  par.  &.  a.     [Shock  (1),  v.} 

A.  As  pr.  par. :  (See  the  vei-b). 

B.  As  adj.  :  Causing  a  shock  of  horror,  dis- 
gust, or  jiain  ;  causing  to  recoil  with  horror 
or  disgust;  extremely  offensive;  disgusting; 
very  obnoxious  or  repngmmt. 

"To  hide  the  tJiockiug  fentures  of  her  face.' 

C'owper :  Progress  of  Error,  20fl, 

1[  For  the  difTerence  between  shocking  and 
formidable,  see  Formidable. 

shock'- ing -Ij^,  adv.  [Eng.  shocking;  -Iy.^ 
111  a  shocking  manner  ur  degree;  so  as  to 
shock  or  dii>gust ;  disgustingly. 

Shock'-mg-ness,  s.  [Eng.  shocking;  -ii£ss.} 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  shocking. 

shod,  pret.  &pa.  par.  of  v.    [SnoE,  v.} 

shod'-dy,  s.  &  a.  [Prob.  from  being  at  first 
the  wahLe  stuff  s/icd  ur  thrown  oil'  in  spiniiing 
wool;  A.S.  6cecWa)i  =  to  shed,  to  divide.] 

A.  As  stibst. :  Old  woollen  or  worsted 
fabiics  torn  to  pieces  by  a  machine  having 
siiiked  rollers  (termeil  a  devil),  cleansed,  and 
the  fibre  spun  with  a  certJiin  pro|iorLioii  of 
new  wool,  the  yarn  being  afterwards  woven 
into  the  fuU-hudied  but  liiinsy  fabric,  also 
known  as  shoddy,  and  made  into  cheap  cloih, 
table  covers,  &c. 

B.  As  adjective : 

1.  Made  of  shoddy  :  as,  shoddy  cloth. 

2.  Of  a  trashy  or  inferior  character;  pre- 
tentious, not  genuine,  sham. 

"A  fleet  of  ships,  slihddivr  by  a  hnndronfoul  tl.att 
the  nhoddiest  of  ttiose  liow  afluat."— /)ui/y  Teleyraph, 
Kov.  27.  1882. 

Shoddy-fever,  s. 

Pathol.  :  A  popular  name  for  bnmchittft 
produced  by  the  mlialation  of  the  dust  arib-iig 
from  shoddy. 

shoddy-mill,  s.  A  mill  employed  m 
the  manufacture  of  yarn  from  oiu  wooUen 
cloths  and  refuse  goods. 


£ite,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  p6^ 
or,  wore,  w^li;  work,  who.  son ;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  riile,  full;  try,  Syrian,    sa,  oe  =  ©;  ey  =  a;  qu  —  kw. 
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*  fldiode,  *  schede,  *  schod,  *  schode,  s. 

|A.S.  scdde,  fi-oiii  sceddan  =zto  divide.]     The 
pai'tiug  or  division  of  the  hair. 

"The  iiall  y-dryve  lu  tlte  scAorfe a-ryght" 

Chaucar  :  V.  2'.,  2,009l 

shode,  ji.    [Shoad.] 

*  shode,  pret.  &  pa.  par.  of  v.  [Shoe,  v.} 
8h6de'-mg,  shod-ing,  a.  [Sboadino.] 
abo'-der,  *•.    [Etyin.  doubtful.] 

Gohl-beaiing :  The  piickn^e  of  fjoldheater's 
Bicin  employed  in  the  secoud  stage  of  gold- 
leaf  making. 

fi^oe,  ""soho,  *shoo  (pi.  *schon,  *shon, 
*9ho6ll»  Sh6e§).  s.  [A.S.  seed  (pi.  seeds); 
coj^n.  with  Dnt.  shoen;  Icel.  skor  (pi.  altitar, 
sJ^or);  Sw.  &  Dan.  sko;  Goth,  skolis;  O.  H. 
Ger.  scoh,  scuocli;  Ger.  schuch.] 

1.  A  covering  for  the  font,  made  of  leather 
in  Euiope,  Anierii-a,  and  some  other  parts;  of 
paper  and  varimis  fabrics  in  China  and  Japan  ; 
of  wood  in  Holland  and  France  (sabots) ; 
of  dressed  sUins  among  tlie  North  American 
Indians  (moco.isins).  A  shoe  has  a  thinner 
and  more  elastic  leather  for  the  sole  than  a 
boot.  The  parts  are  united  by  stitches,  pegs, 
nails,  or  screws. 

"  spare  none  hut  such  ns  go  In  clouted  thoon, 
FuL  tliey  are  tliiiftv  limmbt  uieii." 

iihukesp. :  2  Ilem-y  VI.,  if.  2. 

2.  A  metallic  plate  nailed  to  the  hoof  of  a 
horse,  mule,  or  ox,  to  jireserve  it  from  wciir, 
and  prevent  it  from  becoming  sore. 

3.  Anything  more  or  less  resembling  a  shoe 
in  form  or  use  ;  as — 

(1)  Agriculture: 

(a)  The  met;illic  block  on  the  inner  end  of  a 
finger-bar ;  it  runs  on  the  ground  next  to  the 
standing  gi-ain. 

(b)  The  shaking  portion  of  a  v/innowing- 
machiiie  or  grain-separator. 

(2)  Building: 

(a)  A  block  or  base  piece  for  the  reception 
of  a  pillar,  a  truss,  or  girder. 

(6)  The  short  horizontal  section  at  the  font 
of  a  rain-water  pipe,  to  give  direction  to  tlie 
isstiing  water. 

(3)  Machinery : 

(ft)  A  bottom  piece  on  which  a  body  is  sup- 
ported. 

(b)  A  piece  on  which  an  object  is  placed 
while  moving,  to  prevent  its  being  worn. 

(c)  Tlie  iron  point  of  a  pile. 

(4)  Milling :  The  spout  beneath  the  feeding- 
hopper. 

(o)  Mining : 

(rt)  An  inclined  trough  used  in  an  ore-crush- 
ing mill. 

(6)  A  removable  piece  of  iron  at  the  bottom 
of  a  .st'imp  iir  mullcr. 

(C)  Nautical: 

(a)  A  wooden  piece  secured  to  an  anchor 
during  the  oijciation  of  lisliing;  it  liolds  the 
pnmt  as  tlie  anchor  rises,  and  keeps  it  from 
tearing  the  ship's  side. 

(b)  A  b'lard  lashed  tolhc  fluke  to  extend  its 
area  and  consequent  bearing  surJiace  when  in 
the  i^rouml. 

(c)  A  fodt-board  on  which  a  spar  is  erected, 
to  act  as  a  jib  in  hoisting. 

(7)  Rail.-eng.  :  That  part  of  a  brake  which 
Is  brought  in  contiict  with  the  wheel. 

(5)  ShijnvrigJU.  :  The  step  of  a  mast. 
(0)  Wheelwrigkting : 

(ft)  A  strip  nf  wood  or  steel  fastened  beneath 
tlic  runner  of  a  sled  or  sleigh. 

(6)  [Drag,  s.,  II.  3.  (1).]  ' 

Tf  (!)  To  be  in  anntJier's  sJwes:  To  be  in  his 
place ;  to  take  his  place. 

(2J  To  die  in  one's  slwes:  To  be  hanged. 
{Slang.) 

(3)  To  put  the  shoe  on  the  right  foot :  To  lay 
the  blame  on  the  right  person. 

shoe-billed  stork,  a. 

Ornith.  :  Balceniceps  rex,  a  large  stnrk  found 
on  the  Upper  Nile.  It  tignres  in  many  Arab 
myths.     Called  also  the  Boot-bill. 

shoe-block,  s. 

Naut. :  A  block  having  two  sheaves  which 
revolve  in  planes  at  right  angles  to  each  other. 

shoe-brush*  rf.  A  brush  for  cleaning 
shoes;    they    are  generally  used  in  seta  of 


three— one  with  short,  stiff  hairs,  for  removing 
the  dirt ;  a  second  with  softer  and  longer 
hairs  for  spreading  the  blacking,  and  the 
third  with  soft  hairs  for  polishing. 

shoe-butts,  5.  pi.    stout  leather  for  soles. 

shOG-olasp,  a.  A  buckle  for  closing  some 
kinds  of  shues. 

shoe-factor,  a.  A  factor  or  wholesale 
dealer  in  shoes. 

shoe-flower,  5. 

Bot. :  Hibisvus  Rosa  sinensis, 

shoe-hauuner,  s.  a  liammer  with  a 
slightly  convex,  broad  face,  and  a  wide,  thin, 
rounding  jieen.  Used  in  pounding  leather 
upon  the  htpstone  to  condense  its  pores,  and 
also  in  driving  pegs.  The  peen  is  used  to 
press  out  creases. 

shoe-horn,  ».    A  shoeing-horn  (q.v.). 

Shoe-jack,  s.    A  pegging-jack  (q.v.). 

shoe-key,  s. 

Shoemak. :  A  hnok  by  which  a  last  is  with- 
drawn from  a  Loot  or  shoe. 

Shoe-knife,  s.  A  thin  blade  of  steel 
affixed  by  a  tang  in  a  wooden  handle,  and 
nst'd  by  shoemalters  for  cutting  and  paring 
leatlier. 

shoe-lace,  s.    [Shoe-string.] 

shoe-latchet,  o.    A  shoe-tie. 

Shoe-leather,  s.  Leather  for  making 
shoes  ;  hence,  used  for  the  shoes  themselves. 

shoe-pack,  s.    [Pac] 

shoe-peg,  o.    [Peg,  ».,  I.  2.] 

shoe-shaped,  a. 

Anihrop. :  An  epithet  applied  to  a  form  of 
pointed  tlaUe  implement  (the  use  of  wliich  is 
unknown),  flat  on  one  face  and  couvex  on  the 
other. 

"  The  whole  form  Is  bo  like  that  of  a  shoe,  that  the 
□aiiie  shve-shapeU  has  been  aiiiilled  to  it.  '—Eoaiis : 
Ancient  titone  /mpleinentt,  p.  6^6. 

Shoe-shave,  5. 

Shoeviak. :  An  implement  on  the  principle 
of  the  spnke-sbave,  for  ti-immiug  the  soles  of 
boot's  and  shoes. 

shoe-stirrap,  ». 

Saddlery :  A  stirrup  having  a  foot-rest 
shaped  like  a  shoe. 

slioe-stone,  «.  A  whetstone  for  a  shoe- 
knife. 

shoe-strap,  a.  A  strap  attached  to  a 
shoe  for  fastening  it  to  the  foot. 

shoe-stretcher,  3.  An  expansible  last 
for  distending  shoes. 

shoe-string,  shoe-lace,  s.  a  string 
of  leather  or  otlier  ujaterial  used  for  fastening 
tlie  slioe  on  the  foot. 

shoe-tie,  s.    A  shoe-lace. 

shoe-valve,  s. 

IJydraul. :  A  valve  at  the  foot  of  a  pimip* 
stock,  or  at  the  bottom  of  a  reservoir. 

Shde  (pa.  t.  &  pa.  par.  shod),  v.t.    [Shoe,  s.] 

1.  To  put  a  shoe  or  shoes  on ;  to  furnish 
with  shoes.  {Hhakcsp. :  Merchant  oj  Venice,  i.  2.) 

2.  To  cover  at  the  bottom  or  tip ;  to  tip. 
If  To  shoe  an  anchor :  [Anchor,  s.}. 

shoe'-blaCiC,  s.      [Eng.  sJioe,  and  black,  v.] 
A  person  wlio  cleans  shoes. 

\\  Shoeblack  Brigades  {English):  Companies  of 
boys  who  clean  hoots  and  shoes  in  tlie  streets 
at  appointed  st^andings,  each  separate  com- 
pany being  recognized  by  its  own  uniform. 
The  brigades  rejiresent  an  outcome  of  the 
work  of  ragged-scliools  in  London.  The  Cen- 
tral and  East  London  compiinieswere  fotinUed 
in  1851,  chiefly  through  the  effort  of  Mr.  J. 
Macgregor  (Rob  Ruy).  Tlie  movement  has 
been  taken  up  in  all  Inrge  provincial  towns. 
In  London  there  are  nine  Protestnnt,  and 
several  Roman  Catholic  brigades.  The  boys 
in  tliese  nine  coni])anies  in  18SG  numbered 
364,  and  earned  in  that  yenr  £11,2^5  8s.  2d. 
There  has  been  no  such  organization  of  bhoe- 
blacks  in  any  cities  of  the  United  States, 
though  homes  for  them  have  been  inatiiLittd. 

Shoeblack-plant,  s.    [Shoe-flower.] 

*  shoe'-black-er,  a.     [Eng    shoeblack ;  -er.] 
A  slioebhick. 


*  Shoe'-b^,  s.  [Eng.  shoe,  and  h(yy.\  A  boy 
who  deans  shoes  ;  a  shoeblack. 

"  If  I  oiiiijloy  u  thoeboa,  ia  it  in  view  to  hifl  advan. 
tage,  or  my  owu  cnuveuieuce ? "— Sitft/i .■  Directi<m*U> 
Seroaiits. 

Shoe'-biic-kle,  s.  [Eng.  shoe,  and  buckle.] 
A  buckle  for  fiistening  tlie  shoe  to  the  foot ; 
an  ornament  in  tlie  shape  of  a  buckle  worn  on 
the  upper  of  a  shoe. 

Sh6e'-ing,  pr.  par.  or  a.    [Shoe,  v.} 
shoeing-hammer,  3. 

Farr. :  A  light  hund-hammer  used  for  shoe- 
ing horses. 

shoeing-horn,  shoe-horn,  s. 

I.  Lit. :  A  device  to  assist  in  putting  on  a 
shoe.  It  is  fiequently  made  of  polished  horn, 
but  also  of  sheet  inetul. 

* II.  Figuratively: 

1.  Anything  by  wliich  a  transaction  is  facil- 
itated ;  anything  used  as  a  medium;  hence, 
applied  to  a  dangler  on  young  ladies,  encour- 
aged meiely  to  diaw  on  other  admiieis. 

"31ost  of  our  fine  yoimg  ladies  letaiii  in  their  Bervico 
BU]>eriiumeiMi-y  Aiid  iiisigiiiiicaiit  fellows,  whiuU  they 
uae  Hlte  wliifflern,  hikI  counuouly  call  shoeing-harns.' 
— Aduiaoii:  tipuctatfyr.  No.  5aG. 

2.  Something  to  draw  on  another  glass  or 
pot;  an  inciLement  to  drinking. 

shoe'-less,  a.  [Eng.  shoe;  -less.]  Destitute 
of  shoes  ;  liaving  no  slioes. 

"A  shoclesi  soldier  there  a  man  might  meet." 

JJrayion:  Battle  of  Ay tncourt. 

sh6e'-niak-er,  s.  [Eng.  shoe,  and  maker.'] 
One  wiiose  trade  is  to  make  shoes,  boots,  or 
other  articles  connected  with  the  calling. 
(Applied  both  to  the  employer  and  employed.) 

shoemaker's  bark-tree,  s. 

Bot.  :  Tlie  Montsi'rrat  name  for  Byrsonima 
spicata.    {Treas.  of  JJot.) 

sh^e'-mak-ihg;  s.  [Eng.  shoe,  and  making.] 
The  act  or  occupation  of  making  shoes,  &c. 

Sho'-er,  s.  [Eng.  shoe,  v. ;  -er.]  One  who 
makes  or  puts  on  shoes  :  as,  a  sJu^er  of  horses. 

*  shofe,  pret.  of  v.    [Shove,  v.\ 

shog,  s.  [Wei.  ysgog  =  a  quick  motion,  a  jolt ; 
ysgogi  =  to  wag,  to  stir,  to  shake.]  A  shock ; 
a  push  olf  at  one  side. 


*  shog,  *  schog,  *  shogg,  v.t.  &  i.  lShoq,  s.] 

A.  Trans. :  To  shake,  to  agitate 

"  Aii(]  tlie  hoot  in  the  mytldil  of  the  see  waa  tctu>ggid 
with  \va.\\\s."—\yyclijfi::  Mattliew  x\v. 

B.  Intrans.:  To  move  off;  to  jog  off  or 
along. 

"  Come,  prethee  let's  eJiogn  off,  and  browse  an  hour 
or  two. "— £ett«m.  &  Flet. :  Coxcomb,  li.  1. 

shog'-ging,  5.  [SuoQ,  v.]  A  concussion,  » 
shaking. 

shog'-gle,  v.t.  [Eng.  shog,  v. ;  frequent,  suflt 
■ie.\    To  joggle,  to  shake. 

sho'-goon,  s.    [Shooun.] 

sho'-gun,  s.  [Japanese  =  generalissimo.]  Tlie 
so-called  "secular"  emperor  of  Japan;  in 
reality  the  governor  and  generalissimo  of  that 
country.    (See  extract.) 

"  The  mikado  .  .  .  wns  the  true  sovereign  of  Ja[)an, 
and  tlie  shof/uit  svas  a  UBUiper,  uiid  in  um  bense  ut'  tho 
word  11  king  ur  eiiii-eiur.  He  was  but  a  militury  gover- 
nor, a  cuiiiiii^]idt:r-iii-(;hieC  .  .  .  The  turui  taikitu  (ur 
tycoon hueaiis  gie;it  sovereign,  nnd  was  an  absurd  title, 
tu  winch  theshotftin  had  no  right  whatever,  and  winch 
w.iainvuittud  ti)di:ceiveforeii;ners  .  .  Tlieassuuiptiun 
of  this  title  by  the  slioffnni\c\\  ed  to  bring  on  the  civil 
war  of  18GC-G9.  which  redui;ed  his  power  to  tliat  of  a 
Dainiio,  and  restored  the  eniparorto  liia  ancient  power 
and  rights.  There  ne^er  were  two  emperors  in  .Inpau, 
and  tiie  loo&e  stateicients  about  a  'secular'  ami  au 
'ecclesiastical'  emperor  originated  in  deception."— 
llijUey  *  Dana  :  Aiiier.  Cyclop.,  ix,  542. 

Sho'-gun-ate,  s.  [Eng.  shogun;  -ate.]  The 
offii;e,  jurisdiction,  or  dignity  of  a  shogun 
(q.v.). 

"  The  decay  of  the  iJioffimnte  hud  gradually  been 
going  ou  for  years  back."— i^'nt^c.  Ui-it.  (ed.  9tah  itiiL 

5S4. 

sho'-Ia,  i>.    [Sola.) 

*  shole  (1),  ».    [Shoal  (1),  s.) 

shole  (2),  a.  [Prob.  a  variant  of  tJurre  (2),  a 
(q.v.).] 

Naut. :  A  piece  of  plank  placed  under  the 
Boles  of  standards,  or  under  the  heel-s  of 
sliores,  in  docks  or  on  ships,  where  there  are 


bSil.  bo^;  p6at,  j6*ls  cat,  50II,  chorus,  {hln,  l>engh; 
-ciaui,  -tlaa  =  sb^ii.   -tloin,  -slon  =  shiin ;  -{ion,  -gion  = 


go,  gem;  tMn,  this;  sin,  af 
-.  zhun.   -clous,  -tious,  -sious 


expect,  Xenophon,  e^ist.   -ing, 
=  Bhus.    -hie,  -die,  &c.  =  b§3.  del. 
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no  ground- ways,  in  oif  lei-  to  enable  them  to  sus- 
tain the  weight  required  without  sinking ; 
also,  a  piece  of  plank  tixed  under  anything 
by  way  of  protection,  as  a  piece  put  on  tlie 
lower  end  of  a  rudder,  which,  in  case  of  the 
ship's  strildng  the  ground,  may  be  knocked 
off  without  injury  to  the  rudder. 

•  sholo,  a.    [Shoal,  a.] 

*8h6nde,  s.  [A.S.  second.]  [Shend.]  Ms- 
grace,  liarm,  iiyury. 

Sbone,  pret.  <S  pa.  par.  0/  v.    [Shine,  «.) 

■  shdnQ»  8,    [Shone,  v.]    Radiance. 
"  Like  the  auu  with  open  shone." 

Sidney :  Astrophel  &  SUUa,  21 

shod,  inierj.  [Cf.  Ger.  scTieucftfin  =  to  scare.) 
Begone!  be  off!  off!  away!  An  interjection 
used  in  scaring  away  fowls  or  other  animals. 

Bliftnlc,  prflf  ■  &pa.  par.  of  v.    [Shake,  v.] 

^OOk,  s.     [A  form  of  shock  (2),  a.  (q.v.).] 

1.  Coopering:  A  package  containing  the 
staves  and  lieading  of  a  cask  ready  lor  setting 
up.  Whalers  cany  out  the  staves  and  head- 
ings for  oil-casks  ready  prepared  in  shocks, 
and  put  them  together  on  board  as  the  catch 
of  fish  requires. 

2.  Furniture  made  in  parts  and  not  set  up, 
but  shipped  in  packs. 

3.  A  set  of  boards  for  a  box. 

ilhook,  v.t.    [Shook,  s.]    To  pack  in  shooka. 
Shodl,  v.t.    [Shool,  s.]    To  shoveL    (ScotcA.) 
Shodl,  a.    [See  def.]    A  shoveh    (Scofc/i.) 
•  &ho6n, ».  pi,    [Shoe,  s.] 
shodt,  *schot-i-enp  *scot-l-en»  "scheto, 

*'sliete  (pa.  t.  *  scktt,  shot,  *$hotte,  pa.  par. 
•  scJiot,  s)iot),  v.t  &  i.  [A.S.  scotian  —  to  dart 
fintraiis.),  from  sce{Ston  =  to  shoot,  to  dart 
(pa.  t.  scedi,  pa.  par.  scoie?i);*cogn.  witli  Dut. 
adiwUn.  (pa.  t.  school,  pa.  par.  geschoten)  ;  Icel. 
sfcjdta  (pa.  t.  slcaut,  pa.  par.  skotinm);  Dan. 
ekyde;  Sw.  skjuta;  Ger,  scliiessen.] 

A.  Transitive: 

L  Ordiiiary  Dingu  ige : 

1.  To  let  fly  or  cause  to  be  driven  with 
force;  to  propel,  as  from  a  gun,  firearm,  or 
bow;  to  discharge. 

"A  darte  w.-ia  schot  to  them,  but  noc  wist  who  lb 
:cheie."  Jiubert  de  Bi-umie,  p.  178. 

2.  To  discharge,  causing  a  missile  to  be 
driven  out;  to  let  off;  to  lire  olT  (with  the 
weapon  as  the  object,  and  followed  byo/): 
as.  To  shoot  off  3.  gun. 

3.  To  emit  or  send  out  or  forth  violently  or 
hastily  ;  to  discharge,  propel,  eject,  or  empty 
out  with  rapidity  or  violence ;  to  throw 
roughly.    (Generally  followed  by  oiti.) 

"Mr.  Weller  wheeled  his  master  nimbly  to  the 
■greeu  Iitll,  shot  liiin  dexterously  out  I17  the  very  aide 
of  the  basket."— ZMct(j»u  .■  Pickwick,  ch.  xix. 

4.  To  throw  out,  as  a  net,  into  the  water ; 
to  cast. 

"Ou  Joining  them  nftcrwarrts,  we  found  that  they 
bad  just  shot  their  uota."— fteW,  Dea  6, 1S84. 

5.  To  kill  game  in,  on,  or  over;  to  shoot 
game  over. 

"We  shall  soon  be  able  to  thoot  the  big  coverta  In 
the  hollow."— Uai/y  A'ews,  Oct.  6,  1881. 

6.  To  strike  with  a  missile  shot ;  to  hit, 
wound,  or  kill  with  a  missile  discharged  from 
a  gun,  firearm,  bow,  &c 

"Todethe  ha  ache'  yaowne  fader." 
;  Robert  of  Gfouccnter,  p,  lU 

7.  To  contend  in,  as  a  shooter  :  as,  To  slioot 
a  match. 

8.  To  pass  rapidly  through,  under,  or  over. 

•'The  attempt  to  #Aao?  that  portion  of  Niagara  which 
Is  fouuil  below  the  whirlpooL"— ^Jui/y  Telegraph, 
July  13,  1B85. 

9.  To  drive  or  cast  with  the  liand  in  work- 
ing. 

'*  An  honest  weaver,  and  as  good  a  workman  m  e'er 
Aot  shuttle,  and  as  close."— £eau»v,  £  Flet. :  Cox- 
eontb,  r  1. 

10-  To  push  or  thrust  for\vard ;  to  pro- 
trude ;  to  dart  foith.    (Followed  by  out.) 

"They  shoot  out  the  lip.  they  shake  the  head."— 
Psalm  xxiL  7. 

11-  To  put  forth,  as  vegetable  growth. 

"A  grain  of  mustard  .  .  ,  groweth  up  and  eikooteih 
out  great  branches."— J/^arA  iv,  33. 

12.  To  variegate,  as  by  a  sprinkling  or  in- 
tei-mingling  of  different  colours;  to  give  a 
Taria.b:e  or  changing  colour  to ;  to  colour  in 
•ta-eaks  or  patches  ;  to  streak. 


IL  Cai-p. :  To  plane  straight  or  fit  by  planing. 

•■atraiglit  Hues  iu  joiuers'  language  axe  called  a 
ioiut  ■  tlfat  is.  two  pieces  of  woud,  that  M&shot.  that 
IB  pliiued.  or  else  iwredwiUi  a  paring  t;hiseL  —Aloxon: 
Mev/uinxal  £xerci)ia. 

B.  Intransitive : 

h  To  perform  the  act  of  discharging  a  mis- 
elle  from  a  gun,  firearui,  bow,  &c. ;  to  fire. 
"  The  archers  have  sorely  grieved  hUn  and  ahot  at 
him."— Gc»e*w  xlli-  SU. 

^  To  shoot  at  a  person  with  the  view  of 
doing  him  grievous  bodily  injury,  or  to  pre- 
vent one's  own  arrest  is  a  felony.  If  one 
discharge  or  even  present  a  firearm,  lo:;ded  or 
unloaded,  at  the  sovereign,  he  may  be  com- 
mitted to  penal  servitude  for  five  to  seven 
year-s  or  be  imprisoned  for  not  more  than 
three  years,  and  be  thrice  whipped  during 
that  period. 

2.  To  shoot  game  in  a  place  (followed  by 
over) :  as,  To  slioot  over  a  covert. 

3.  To  be  emitted  ;  to  dart  forth ;  to  rush 
or  move  along  rapidly  or  violently ;  to  dart 
along. 

•'  Swift  as  the  sparkle  of  a  glancing  star 
I  shooc  from  heaven.'  Milton  :  Comtta,  BO. 

4.  To  push  or  be  pushed  out ;  to  project,  to 
jut,  to  stretch,  to  extend. 

"Iti  dominions  thoot  out  Into  several  branches 
among  the  breaks  of  the  mountains."— .<*ddi«»n."  Oh 
Italy. 

5.  To  sprout,  to  germinate ;  to  send  or  put 
out  shoots  or  buds. 

6.  To  be  felt  as  if  darting  through  one. 

"Tliy  word*  shoot  through  my  heart^^ 
Melt  my  rosolvcs,  and  turn  me  all  to  love. ' 

Addison.    {Todd.) 

7.  To  be  affected  with  sharp,  darting  pains  : 
BS,  A  coru  slboots. 

8.  To  increase  in  growth;  to  grow  taller  or 
larger- 

9.  To  increase  in  value ;  to  rise  rapidly  :  as, 
Prices  siiot  up 

10.  To  make  progress ;  to  advance. 

"  To  taacb  the  young  idea  how  to  shoot." 

ThomSQ^i:  Spring,  1,1W. 

•  11.  To  assume  instantaneous  and  solid 
shape. 

"  expressed  Juices  of  plants,  boiled  Into  the  consist- 
enco  of  a  syrup,  and  set  luto  a  cool  plnce,  tlie  essential 
salt  will  shoot  uiwu  the  sides  of  the  veaae:la."—ArbiUh- 
not :  On  Aliments. 

T  (1)  ru  he  sJiot,  Vtii  shot :  A  mild,  euphem- 
istic form  of  oath. 

(2)  To  be  shot  (or  shut)  of:  To  be  freed  or 
released  from ;  to  be  quit  of.    (CoUoq.) 

(3)  To  slioot  a  bolt:  To  push  it  home  into 
the  socket. 

(4)  To  slioot  ahead:  To  mo\'e  swiftly  ahead 
or  in  front;  to  outstrip  a  competitor  or  com- 
petitors in  running,  swimming,  or  other  con- 
tests. 

t(5)  To  shoot  one's  bolt:  To  exhaust  one's 
resources  or  opportunities. 

"The  boy  who  won  uorer  did  anything  in  later  life. 
He  had  s/tat  his  balt.'—Diiils  Aem,  Oct  8,  1880. 

(6)  To  shoot  the  moon:  To  abscond  without 
paying  one's  rent.    (Slang.) 

*  shoot-anclior*  "^shote-ancre.s.    A 

sheet-anchor  (q.v.). 

"  This  wise  rensou  la  their  fhote-attcre  and  all  their 
hoXa.'—Tj/TidaU:  »rorft«,  p.  2St 

shoot,  s.    [Shoot,  v.] 
L  Ordinary  lAiiigtiage: 
1.  The  act  of  one  who  or  that  which  shoots ; 
the  dischtirge  of  a  missile ;  a  shot. 

"  Prizes  were  given  for  tho  best  total  of  five  compe- 
titions, includiug  tliree«^i>o^ftt(iU  three  of  tho  long 
rouges." —OaiJy  Chronicle,  Sept.  7,  18S5, 

2-  A  shooting-ijarty. 

"  Lately  at  a  big  shoot  in  Waxwlckahtre.'*— /VM, 
Anril  i.  1885. 

3.  A  place  where  rubbish,  &c.,  may  be  shot 
or  deposited. 

"  The  contractor  has  to  provide  a  shoot."— Daily  Tele- 
graph, Sept.  22,  ISSQ. 

4.  A  young  branch  which  shoots  out  from 
the  main  stock ;  hence,  an  annual  growth. 

"The  seed  of  the  world  takea  deeper  hold,  and  makes 
very  strong  and  promising  shoots" — Seeker  :  Semnans, 
ToL  L,  ser.  11. 

5.  A  trough  or  inclined  plane  to  carry  coal, 
lumber,  &c. ;  a  chute. 

6.  A  young  swine  ;  a  shoat  or  shote. 

7.  A  species  of  colic,  often  fatal  to  calves. 
{Loxoson  :  Modem  Farrier,  p.  176.) 

8.  A  rush  of  water. 

"  The  thaaC  is  swift  and  not  too  clear." 

Detinys :  Secrsts  <^  Angling. 


IL  TecJmicaUy: 

1.  Arch. :  The  horizontal  thrust  of  an  astH 
or  vault  upon  the  abutments. 

2.  Hydraulics: 

(1)  A  channel  in  a  river  forming  a  cttt-c^ 
or  an  inclined  plane  for  logs. 

(2)  A  branch  fi-om  a  main  water-pipa. 

3.  Mining:  A  vein  or  branch  of  ore  ran- 
niiig  in  the  same  general  direction  as  the  lode, 

"  I  hope  to  be  advanced  ettouiih  to  make  our  first 
sJioot  pass."— .f'OJiff^  Market  Review,  Nov.  7,  IflBi 
i.  Weaving  :  The  woof. 
shoot-board,  ».  A  shooting-board  (q.v.> 

•  shoof -a-tole,  a.  [Eng.s/MXj{;-a6te]  Capable 
of  being  shot  over. 

"  If  the  large  covei-ts  ar«  not  easily  shoataUe."-^ 
Daily  News,  Oct.  6,  1861. 

sho6f-er,  s.    [Eng.  shtot;  -er.] 

1.  One  who  shoots  ;  a  gunner,  an  archer, 

"The  princiml  eveub,  for  which  twenty  iJiooterz 
competed."— /'IcM.  April  4,  I8S5., 

2.  An  implement  used  in  shooting :  as,  a 
pea-shooter. 

•  3.  A  shooting-star.  '  '  "  ■  ■  ■ 

*4.  The  guard  of  a  coach. 
5.  Cricket:  A  ball  that  pitches  and  roll* 
along  the  grouud. 

Sho6t'-mg,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.    [Shoot,  «.J 

A.  As  pr.  par.  :  (See  the  verb). 

B.  As  adj. :  Of  or  pertaining  to  one  who  or 
that  which  shoots;  especially  pertaining  to 
or  connected  with  the  killing  of  game  with 
firearms :  as,  a  shooting  party,  a  ^oIm^I 
licence,  &c. 

C.  As  substantive : 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  The  act  of  one  who  shoots ;  the  act  or 
practice  of  using  or  discharging  firearms ;  esp&- 
cially  the  art  of  killing  game  with  firearms. 

2.  A  sudden  dart. 

"Quick  shootings,  like  the  deadly  zfgznfl  of  fbt^eiti 
llBlituiiig."— />aHtf  Telegratth,  Sept.  15,  1885. 

3.  A  sensation  of  a  quick,  shooting  pain. 

i.  A  right  to  shoot  game  over  a  ceitain 
district. 

5.  A  district  or  defined  tract  of  ground  over 
which  game  is  or  may  be  shot. 

"To  induce  a  lessee  to  rent  his  thooting.''^Flel<l, 
Bept  4,  laeo. 

IL  Carp. :  The  operation  of  planing  t^e 
edge  Ota  board  straight. 

shooting-board,  s.  A  board  or  planed 
metallic  slab  with  a  plane-race  on  which  an 
object  is  held  while  its  edge  is  sqnared  or 
reduced  by  a  side-plane.  It  is  usi;d  by  car- 
penters and  joiners,  and  also  by  stercotypera 
in  trimming  tho  edges  of  stereotype  phitcs. 

shooting-box,  *.  A  house  for  the  ac- 
comiiKidaLioii  of  a  sportsman  during  the 
shooting  season. 

shooting-coat,  s.  A  variety  of  coab 
adapted  for  wear  while  shooting. 

shooting-gallery,  s.  A  covered  shoofr- 
ing-range  ;  a  place  covered  in  for  the  piaf.tioe 
of  shooting. 

shooting-jacket,  «.  A  kind  of  jacket 
adapted  for  weiir  while  shooting. 

shooting-plane,  s.  A  side-plane  used, 
in  connection  witli  the  shooting-board,  for 
squaring  or  bevelling  the  edges  of  stulf. 

shooting-star,  s. 

1.  Asiron. :  A  small  celestial  body  Ruddenly 
becoming  luminous,  and  darting  across  tlie 
sky,  its  course  being  marked  by  a  streak  of 
silvery  radiance,  which  is  an  o]itical  illusion 
caused  by  the  rapidity  of  its  passage.  [Me- 
TEOH,  1  ;  "^  2.]  When  larger,  a  shooting-star 
is  called  a  Fire-ball  (q.v.). 

"  Shooting-stars,  that  glance  and  die.' 

Hcvtt :  Loi  d  of  the  Isles,  U.  22. 

2.  Bot. :  (See  extract).    {Amtr.) 

"  Our  rs^  cowslip,  the  shooting-star  ...  is  vcr3 
rtixe."—Burrouslu :  Pepuclon,  p.  118. 

shooting-stick,  s. 

Printing :  A  piece  of  wood  or  metal, 
usually  about  one  foot  long,  li  inches  wide, 
and  ^  inch  thick,  by  which  the  quoins  are 
driven  in  locking  up  the  form  iu  the  chase. 
The  form  lies  on  the  imposing-stone,  tho  foot 
and  side-aticks  are  against  the  pages,  and  the 
quoins  are  driven  between  the  sticks  and  the 
frame  of  the  chase. 


&te.  fa.t,  fare,  n^midst,  what,  ^iXi,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  mar^e;  go,  p6t» 
or.  wore,  wolf;  work.  who.  son;  mute,  ciib,  ciire,  onite,  cur,  rule,  full;  try,  Syrian,    ee,  ce  =  e;  ey  =  a;  q,u  =  k^^ 


sliootress    snorling 
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«-8ho6f -ress,  •  shoot -resso,  «.  [Eng. 
shooter;  -ess.]    A  foiiuiiB  slmoter. 

"  For  that  proud  sJiootresa  scorned  weaker  gnroe." 
Fairfax  :  Godfrei/  qf  lioulogno.  xi.  41. 

ldlo6t-y,  a.  [Eng.  slioot;  -y.]  Of  equal 
growtii,  or  coming  up  regularly  in  the  rows, 
as  i>otatoes.     {Prov.) 

tOio^,  ^schoppe,  *  shoppe.  s.  [A.S.  sceo^pa 
a  stiiH  or  booth  ;  allied  to  scypen  =  a  shed  lor 
cattle  [Shippen];  cogn.  with  Low  Ger.  sckup 
cashed ;  Ger.  5c/mp2je)i  =  ashe(.l,acart-houso; 
O.  Ft.  esc/ioj)pe,  eschope  =  a  little  low  shop.] 
L  Literally: 

1.  A  building  or  apartment,  generally  with 
ft  frontage  to  the  street  or  road,  in  which 
retail  goods  are  sold. 

"  In  ^^03i)el-phi'nse  their  chapmen  they  hetmy ; 
Thuir  shoffs  are  dmiB,  the  buyer  is  their  prey." 

DryUen :  Medal,  192. 

2.  A  building  or  room  in  which  worltmen 
can-y  on  tlieir  trades  or  occupation:  as,  a 
Joiner's  slwp. 

IL  Figuratively: 

*  1.  Snurce  or  origin ;  the  place  where  any- 
tiiing  is  made. 

"  Galen  \tou1cI  hnve  the  liver,  which  ia  the  thop  and 
source  of  the  IjIooJ,  and  Aristotle  the  heart,  to  be  the 
first  framed."— //oimW;  Letters,  bk.  ii.,  let.  30. 
2.  One's  business  or  profession ;  one's 
•allies  i  genei^ally  used  in  contempt.  (jColloq.) 
"  A  young  man  should  rather  be  anxious  to  avoid 
the  engrossing  influence  of  what  is  poxiulorly  callt-d 
Aop."—Btitc/cie :  tielf-Cutlure, -p.  SO. 

^  To  tuXk  shop :  To  speak  too  much  or  at 
Improper  times  of  one's  business,  calling,  or 
profession. 

"  Nothing  ia  more  absolutely  barred  than  talking 
Mhop." — Scribuer's  ilagazLne,  Dec.,  1878,  p.  287. 

Shop-bill,  s.  An  advertisement  of  a 
shopkeeper's  business,  or  list  of  his  goods, 
printed  separately  for  distribution. 

*  Sliop-bool£,  s.  A  book  in  which  a  shop- 
keei'cr  enters  ids  business  transactions. 

"  Books  of  account,  or  shop-books,  are  not  allowed  of 
themselves  to  be  given  in  evidence  fur  the  ewuer." — 
SlacMstonB :  Commentaries,  bk.  iii.,  cb.  32. 

shop-boy,  5.    A  boy  engaged  in  a  shop. 
Shop-girl,  a.    A  girl  employed  in  a  shop. 

*  shop-maid,  a.  A  young  female  em- 
ployed as  an  assistant  in  a  sliop. 

*  Shop-shift,  s.  A  shift  or  trick  of  a 
riiopkeep^r  ;  deception,  fraud.    {Ben  Jonson.) 

Shop-TVallcer,  s.  An  overseer  or  super- 
Infcentitjut  in  a  large  shop,  who  walks  about 
fn  front  of  tliecouuters  attending  to  eustoniers, 
directing  then*  to  the  proper  depaitinentii, 
and  seeing  thiit  they  are  properly  served,  &c. 

shop-woman,  s.  A  woman  who  serves 
tn  a  shop. 

*  shop-'wom,  a.  Worn  or  somewhat 
damaged  by  exposure  or  keeping  in  a  shop. 

tiiSp,  v.i.  &  t.    [Shop,  s.} 

A.  Irdrans. :  To  visit  shops  for  the  pur- 
pose of  buying  goods. 

"It  ia  gaid  tliat  the  poorer  classei  are  themselves 
Che  worst  offenders  aa  risgards  late  shopping." — Daily 
Telegmph,  Aug.  28,  IStli. 

*  B.  Trans. :  To  shut  up ;  to  imprison. 
(Slang.) 

"It  vaa  Bartlomy  time  when  I  was  thopped." — 
JUeJcans :  QUvar  Twist,  cb.  xvL 

*Bhdp'-bdard,  s.  [Eng.  slt/Yp,  and  board.}  A 
bench  on  wiiicli  work  is  performed, 

"' Tliat  he  should  commence  doctor  or  divine  from 
the  shopboard  or  the  anvil." — South  :  Sermotu. 

*Shope,  pret.  ofv.    [Shape,  v.] 

Sh6«'-lteep~er,  ».    [Eng.  slwp,  and  keeper.] 

1.  One  who  keeps  a  shop  for  the  sale  of 
retail  goods ;  a  tradesman  who  sells  goods  in 
a  shop,  or  by  retail,  as  tHstinguished  from  a 
mercliant  or  one  who  deals  by  wholesale. 

2.  An  article  which  has  remained  long  on 
hand  in  a  shop :  as,  That  dress  is  an  old  ekop- 
ieeper.     (CnUoq.  &  Slang.) 

Shop'-keep-ing,  ».  [Eng.  sJwp,  and  Iceeping.] 
The  act  or  business  of  keeping  a  shop. 

flihttp'-llft-er,  s.  {Etis- shop,  and lijler.]  One 
who  steals  or  purloins  goods  from  a  shop; 
especially  one  who,  under  pretence  of  examin- 
ing or  piircliasing  articles,  taltes  advant.nge  to 
purloin  any  article  he  or  she  can  lay  han<ls  on. 
"  Like  those  women  they  call  shopUf/ers,  who,  when 
they  are  challenged  for  their  thefts  appear  mighty 
uiffry  atkdxiSroDted."— Swift:  Examiner,  No.  28. 


Shop'-liJft-ins,  s.  [Rng.  shop,  and  lifting.] 
The  iict-s  or  practices  of  a  shoplifter  ;  larceny 
from  a  shop. 

•shSp'-Hke,  o.    [Eng.  shop,  and  Wee.]    Low, 

vulgar.    {Boil  Jonson^ 

shdp'-man,  0.    [Eng.  shop,  an&  mem.] 

1.  A  man  who  is  employed  to  assist  in  a 
shop. 
*  2.  A  petty  trader,  a  shopkeeper, 

"  Tlie  sliopmaH  sella ;  and  by  destruction  Uvea." 

Orydcn:  EpisL  13. 

*  shop-6c'-rai,-5^,  «.  [From  Eng.  shop,  on 
analogy  of  democracy,  viobocracy,  &c.]  The 
body  of  shopkeepera.    (iiutnoroits,) 

Shop'-per,  s.  [Eng.  shop,  v. ;  -er.]  One  who 
shops ;  one  who  frequents  shops. 

Shop'-piiig,  s.  [Eng.  shop ;  -ing.]  The  act  or 
practice  of  visiting  shops  for  the  purpose  of 
buying  goods. 

'^  Shdp'-pish,  a.  [Eng.  shop;  -ish.]  Having 
the  habits  and  mannei'S  of  a  shopman. 

shop'-pj^,  a.    [Eng  sliop ;  -j/.] 

1.  Pertaining  to  a  shop  or  shops;  abound- 
ing with  shops. 

2.  Fond  of  the  shop,  or  of  talking  shop. 
(Colloq.  in  both  senses.) 


*  shor'-age  (ago  as  ig)»  s.  [Eng.  shore  (1),  v.] 
Duty  paid  on  goods  bronght  on  shore, 

*  shore,  pret.  of  v.    [Shear,  v.] 

shore  (1),  *  schore  (1),  n.  [A.S.  score ;  prop. 
=  edge  or  part  shorn  off,  from  ecoreiv,  pa.  par. 
of  sceran=to  shear  (q.v.) ;  O.  Dut.  sckoore, 
sclwor.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  The  coast  or  land  on  the 
borders  of  a  large  body  of  water,  as  the  sea,  a 
river,  a  large  lake,  Ac. 

"  They  quit  the  slwre,  and  riwh  into  the  main." 

U'al/er :  Virgd  ;  JSiieis  It. 

2.  Lav) :  The  space  between  ordinary  high- 
water  mark  and  low-water  mark ;  foreshoi-e. 

shore-crab,  s. 

Zool. :  Caret Jttts  mcenas  [Carcinus],  abundant 
in  very  shallow  water  nmntl  the  Biitish  coasts. 
The  front  margin  of  tlifc  caiapace  U  stixnigly 
toothed  with  live  teeth  uu  each  aide,  and  three 
lobes  in  front. 

Shore-fishes,  s.  pi. 

Iclithy.  :  Fishes  inhabiting  parts  of  the  sea 
near  the  land.  The  majority  live  close  to  the 
snrface.  Some  are  confined  to  coasts  wilh 
soft  or  sandy  bottoms,  others  to  rocky  and 
fissured  coasts,  nnd  othei's  to  living  coial 
formations.  Dr.  Giinther  estimates  the  uuui- 
ber  of  species  of  Shore-fishes  at  3,587. 

"  T\is  s!iore-Jish«s  ot  the  extteinltToC  Africa  form  a 
aeparate  district  of  tlie  teuii«t%te  zone."— Ou'i^ur.* 
Btudy  of  t'isiUiS,  p.  260. 

Shore-grass,  ».    [Ssoac-wBEo.] 

shoro-hopper,  s. 

Zool. :  Ordiestia  lUtorea,  plentiful  on  sandy 
coasts. 

*  shore-land,  s.  Laud  bordering  on  a 
shore  or  sea-beach. 

shore-lark,  shore-pipit,  s. 

Ornith. ;  Otocorys  (t  Alauda)  alpestris,  a 
native  of  the  uorth  of  Europe  and  Asia.wlioBe 
visits  to  the  east  coast  of  Britain  have  been 
increasingly  frequent  sine*  1840.  The  adulfc 
male  is  al'out  seven  inches  Iomr  ;  in  sumniei-, 
lores,  elieeks,  gorget,  and  band  on  top  of 
head,  ending  in  erectile  tnfts,  black;  nape, 
mantle,  and  upper  tail-coverts pinkisli-lnown, 
white  beneath.  They  nest  in  a  depression  in 
the  ground,  and  lay  four  oi-  five  eggs— French- 
white  mottled  with  dull  olive-green  or  yel- 
lowish-biown. 

shore-pipit,  s.    [SHoaE-LARK.] 

shore -shooter,    s.      One   who   shoots 
bu'ds,  especially  sea-birds,  frnm  the  shore. 
'•  There  ta  an  army  of  aportaiiien.  gunnera,  atiishore- 
ahootera."St.  James's  Gazette,  Dec  IB,  ISBol 

shore-wainscot,  s. 

Entom.  :  A  rare  British  night-moth,  Len- 
cania  liUoralis,  occurring  locally  among  sand- 
hills. 

Shore-weed,  s. 

Hot.  :  LUi.orelia  lacmtris  and  the  genus 
Littorella. 


Shore  (2),  *  sobore  (2),  s.  [Icel.  slcordha  = 
(s.)a  stay,  a  prop  ;  (v.)  to  under-prop,  to  shore 
up  ;  Norw.  sicorda,  skora  =  a  proj) ;  Dut.  schorr 
=  &  prop;  ixlurren  =to  poup.  Chisely  allied 
to  shore  (!)»  s.,  being  properly  a  piece  of  wood 
shorn  or  cut  off  at  a  required  length,  so  as  to 
serve  as  a  prop.] 

1.  A  prop,  a  stay  ;  a  piece  of  timber  or  iron 
placed  teniporaiily  as  a  stipijort  for  anything 

2.  Specijically : 

(1)  A  prop  or  piece  of  timber  set  obliquely, 
and  acting  as  a  strut  on  tlie  side  of  a  building, 
as  when  it  is  in  danger  of  falling,  or  when 
alterations  or  repairs  are  being  execiiteil  on 
the  lower  i-art  of  it,  the  uppci-  end  of  the 
shore  resting  against  that  part  of  the  wall  on 
which  tliere  is  tlie  greatest  stress. 

(2)  Shipwrighting : 

(a)  One  of  the  wooden  props  which  support 
the  riUs  or  frame  of  a  vfssel  wliile  building, 
or  by  which  the  vessel  is  lateially  supported 
on  the  stocks. 

(5)  A  timber  temporarily  placed  beneath  a 
beam  to  aff<n-d  additional  support  to  the  deck, 
when  taking  in  the  lower  masts 

(c)  A  stmt  used  to  support  a  mast  in  heav- 
ing down. 

If  Dead  shore:  [Dead-shoar], 

shore  (3),  fl.  [See  def,]  A  corruption  of  aewer 
(q.v.). 

shore  (i),  *  schor,  *  schoyr,  s.  [Shore  (3^ 
v.]    Menace,  clamonr.    {Scutch.) 

shore  (1).  v.t.  [Shore  (1),  s.]  To  set  on  shore 
or  on  land. 

"  I  will  bring  theaa  two  moles,  these  blind  onei 
aboard  him  :  if  he  think  it  fit  to  shore  theiu  fl^itiu."— 
Shakosp.  :  IViitter's  Tale,  i\:  3. 

Shore  (2),  v.t.  [Shore  (2),  s.]  To  support  by 
a  shore  or  post;  to  prop.  (Usually  loilowed 
by  up. ) 

"  It  aatilc  agfiin,  Jnst  over  nii  ftruh  which  had  bean 
shared  up."— Daily  Toiejraph,  Sept.  17,  ititi5. 

shore  (3),  v.t.  [Of.  O.  Sw.  slcorra  ~  to  make  a 
grating  sound.]    To  threaten.    (Scotch.) 

"  Shored  folk  live  long."— Scott :  Hob  lioi/,  cti.  xxix. 

Shbr'-e-a,  s.  [Named  by  Roxburgh  after  Sir 
John  81iore,  afterwards  Lmd  Teignnuiuth, 
Governor-General  of  India  (1793-1797).] 

Br)t. :  A  genns  of  Dipteracese,  generally 
adopted,  though  a  synonym  of  tlie  Linuieaa 
genus  Vatica.  Large  Asi.itic  trees,  with  es- 
cellent  and  durable  wood.  Sepals  five,  en- 
larging into  long  wings  ;  petals  five  ;  stamens 
twenty-five  to  thirty  ;  fiuit  Ihiee-valved,  one- 
celled,  one-seeded.  Sliorea  robiista  is  the 
Saul-tree  (q.v.).  S.  nervosa,  and  5.  Tumbiiggaia 
are  from  the  south  of  India  ;  the  former  jielda 
a  clear  yellowish  resin  like  coloplnmy,  the 
latter  a  daniinnr  nsed  as  a  substitute  for  pitch. 
S.  obtiisa  exudes  a  wliite,  and  6\  siicinnisls  a  red 
resin  ;  both  are  from  the  Eastern  Peninsula. 

*  shore'-age  (age  as  ig), ».    [Shobaoe.] 

Shore'-less,  a.  [Eng.  shore  (1),  s.  ;  -Irss.} 
Hfiving  ui>  shore  or  coast ;  hence,  of  unlimited 
or  iudufiaite  extent. 

"  Can  slie  nmippnli'd  .  .  . 
The  shoreless  deluge  ttein  ?" 

Urai^igar :  Suffar-Cane,  iL 

shore'-ling,  s.    [Shorlino.] 

*  shor'-er,  *  shor-i-er,  s.  [Shore  (^,  e.} 
A  shore,  a  prop, 

"  Then  setteth  lie  tn  it  another  s^mrcr,  thnt  all  things 
Is  ill  the  Ntiwe  Teetnuient  fiilfilleil  thrit  wtis  promysed 
before." — air  T.  More:  Workes,  p.  47a. 

Shbre'-ward,  a.  or  ndv.  [Eng.  shore  (1),  s. ; 
-ward.]    Towards  the  shore. 

"  SiiiUng  where  tlie  shoreionr  I  ripple  cnrled." 

A.  C.  Swinburne :  Tristntiii  of  Lf/oneSse,  vUi, 

Shor'-ing,  s.     [Eng.  shore  (2),  s.  ;  -ing.] 

1.  The  act  of  supporting  with  shores  oi 
props. 

2.  A  number  or  set  of  shores  or  props  taken 
collectively. 

shorl,  shor-la'-ceoiis  (c  as  sh),  &c. 

[tiCHORL,  SCHOBLACEOUS,  &C.1 

shor'-lmg,  shore'-ling,  s.  [Enj,.  shore,  pret, 

of  slu-ar ;  -Ling.] 

1.  Wool  stiorn  from  a  living  sheep,  in  op- 
position to  that  of  a  <li'ad  sheep,  or  moiling 
fq.v). 

"  SliirJing  beinft  the  fei',8  after  the  flepcea  are  ahom 
off  the  ahe>;p'8  liaclc,"— rom/in;  Law  Divtionarg. 


b6l3,  bo^;  pout,  JotVI;  cat,  ^ell,  chorus,  9hin,  hcuch;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  ag;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist,    ph  =  £ 
-dan*  -tiaa  =  gh^y,   -tiou,  -sion  =  shun;  -(ion,  -^on  —  zhdn.   -clous,  -tious.  -sious  =  shus.   -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  bel,  <1$1. 
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shorn— short 


2.  A  sheep  of  the  first  year's  sbeariDg ;  a 
Bheavling ;  a  newly-slioru  sheep. 

*  3.  A  shaveling.  (A  contemptuona  name 
for  a  pviest)    {Bale:  Select  WorkSj  p.  494.) 

Chdm,  pa.  par.  &  a.  [Shear,  v.] 
A.  As  pa.  par. :  (See  the  verb^ 
S.  As  adjective: 

1.  Cut  off :  as,  shorn  wool. 

2.  Having  the  hair  or  wool  cut  off:  as,  a 
•horn  Iamb. 

3.  Deprived.    (Followed  by  q/".) 

"  So  rose  the  Dmiite  etrong. 
Shorn  of  bis  Btreiigtb."        JJiUon  :  P.  L.,  Ir.  1,062. 

Bhort,  *  scbort,  *  shorte,  a.,  adp.,  &  s.  [AS. 
sceort;  cf.  Icel.  skorta=.  to  be  short  of;  to 
lack;  s/jorir  =  shortness,  want;  O.  H.  Ger. 
scurz.  From  tlie  same  i-out  as  sJiear,  v.  (q.v.).] 

A,  As  adjective : 

L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Not  long ;  not  having  great  length  or 
linear  extension. 

2.  Not  extended  in  time  or  duration ;  not  of 
long  duration.     (Job  xx.  5.) 

3.  Not  coming  up  tn  a  fixed  or  reqxiired 
standaitl  ;  delicient ;  liujiteJ  in  quantity  ;  not 
Teaching  a  certiiin  point;  iusufhcient,  iuade- 
quiite,  scanty,  defective. 

"  His  uieauH  most  ihort."  Sltaketp.  :  Timon,  i,  1. 

4.  Insufficifntly  provided ;  inadequately  sup- 
plied ;  nut  liaving  a  sulficiunt  or  adequate 
supply,  amount,  or  quantity  ;  deficient,  waijt- 
ing.  (Generally  followed  by  of,  and  used  pre- 
dicativeiy.) 

"  I  know  them  not ;  Dot  therefore  am  I  sJiort 
Of  knowiiig  whiit  1  ouyht."        JUUCon:  P.  It.,  \.  66. 

5.  Not  distant  in  time  ;  not  far  in  the 
future  ,  near  at  hand. 

"  He  comiiiaiiJeil  those,  who  were  nppolDted  to  attend 
him,  to  be  rt»idy  by  a  thm-t  iisi,y."—<Jlaiendon :  Civil 
Wars. 

6.  Limited  in  intellectual  power  or  grasp ; 
notfar-ieacliingorcomjireliensive;  contracted, 
nan-ow,  scanty  ;  not  tenacious :  as,  a  sitort 
memory. 

7.  Brief,  short ;  not  prolix  or  tedious. 

••  SJiort  tale  to  m.ike."     Sha&etp. :  3  Benry  VI.,  U.  L 

8.  Curt,  brief,  abrupt,  pointed,  sharp,  petu- 
lant;  not  ceremonious. 

"  I  will  be  l^itter  with  liim  and  passing  thort." 

SUiikftp. :  At  you  LUC€  It,  iii.  6. 

9.  Brittle,  friable  ;  liable  to  break.    [Cold- 

BHORT.] 

"Marl  from  Derbyshire  was  very  fat.  thooeh  it  had 
■o  ereat  a  guiiiitity  of  sand,  tbat  it  whs  so  uhort,  tliat, 
wet.  you  uuuld  uot  wurk  it  into  a  ImW'^MoTtiiueT : 
Butbaiidi-ff. 

10.  Breiiking  or  crumbling  readily  iu  the 
mouth  ;  crisp  :  as,  sJwrt  pastry. 

11.  Followed  by  of  and  used  predicatively 
in  comparative  stiitements. 

(1)  Less  than  ;  niferior  to :  as.  Escape  was 
little  short  of  a  miracle. 

(2)  ln;idequate  to  ;  not  equal  to. 
"Iiniiioderate  iiraiees  the  foolish  JoTer  thinha  short 

tff  hi3  miatresH,  tlvoiigli  tbty  reach  far  beyoud  the 
heavens." — ^iidney ;  Arcidia. 

12.  UnmixL'd  with  water;  pure;  undiluted, 
as  sinrits  neat.     (Slang.) 

"  A  youiig  111.111  ofleiet]  lier  some  coffee,  bat  she 
Baid  slie  w.aild  iirefer  sumetliiug  tho7L'' —JJoniing 
Chronicle,  Nov.  8.  1858. 

IL  Prosodij :  Not  prolonged  in  sound  :  as,  a 
short  vowel,  a  short  sj  llahle. 

B,  As  adu. :  In  a  siiort  mnnner;  shortly; 
not  long;  briefly,  abrujitly,  suddenly. 

"Tlie  I'ou  tui-iied  alim-i  upuu  him  aud  tore  him  to 
pieces."— i  JL,-,tni)ige  :  Fablca. 

C,  As  suhstantlve : 

L  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  A  suiiniiary account;  an  accoontorstate- 
ment  in  brief. 

2.  {PI.):  [Shorts). 

IL  Pros. ;  A  short  syllable. 
^  1.  At  short  sight : 

Cnmm. :  A  term  applied  to  bills  having  but 
a  short  time  to  run. 
2.  To  cut  short :  To  check  or  stop  abruptly. 
a  To  fall  short:  (Fall,  v.,  «[  21]. 

4.  To  sell  short:  To  sell  fur  future  delivery 
what  the  seller  does  not  at  the  lime  hold,  but 
hopes  to  buy  at  a  lower  rate.  {Avier.  Stock 
^ccltange.) 

5.  To  stop  sh<rrt : 

(1)  To  stop  suddenly  or  abruptly  ;  to  come 
to  a  sudden  i>top. 


(2)  To  fail  to  reacli  the  extent  or  importance 
of;  not  to  reach  the  point  wished  or  indicated. 

*Q.  To  take  shm't :  To  take  to  task  suddenly ; 
to  check  abruptly ;  to  answer  curtly  or 
sharply  ;  to  reprimaud. 

7.  3'o  turn  short :  To  turn  on  the  spot  occu- 
pied ;  to  turn  round  abruptly  ;  to  tiu-n  with- 
out making  a  compass. 

^  Short  is  largely  used  in  the  formation  of 
compounds,  the  meaning  in  most  cases  being 
obvious :  as,  sAor(-armed,  sAorMegged,  short- 
necked,  &c. 

short -allowance,  s.  Less  than  the 
usual  or  regular  quantity  served  out,  as  the 
allowance  to  sailors,  soldiers,  &c.,  during  a 
protracted  voyage,  march,  siege,  or  the  like, 
when  tlie  stock  uf  jirovisions  is  getting  low, 
with  no  pmspect  of  a  speedy  fresh  supply. 
In  the  Rnyal  Navy  officers  and  men  are  jiaid 
the  nominal  value  of  the  provisions  so  stopped, 
such  sura  being  called  short-allowance  money. 

short-billed,  ».    Brevii-ostrate. 

short-bills,  s.  pi. 

ComTn. :  Bills  having  less  than  ten  days  to 
run. 

short-bread,  s.    [SnonT-cAEE.] 

short-breathed,  w.  Having  short  breath 
or  quick  respiration. 

short-cake,  short-bread,  s.  A  sweet 
and  very  bi'ittle  cake,  in  which  butter  or  lard 
has  been  mixed  with  the  flour. 

short-cause,  s. 

CJiancery :  A  suit  in  which  there  is  only  a 
simple  point  for  discussion. 

short-cloak  carpet,  s. 

Entom. ;  A  British  geometer  moth,  Cidaria 
picata. 

short-cloaked  moth,  s. 

Entom. :  A  British  ursine  motb,  Nola  cucu2- 

latella. 

short-clothes,  s.  pi. 

1.  Coverings  for  tlie  legs  of  men  and  boya, 
consisting  of  breeches  coining  down  to  the 
kuees,  and  long  stockings. 

2.  The  dress  of  an  infant  when  a  few 
months  old.  The  outer  gannent  is  a  frock, 
descending  below  the  knee.    [Lono-clothes.] 

short-coat,  v.t.  To  dress  in  short-clothes. 

(Said  of  infants.) 

Short-coated,  a.  Weai-ing  short-clothes. 

short-commons,  3.  pL  A  short  or  scanty 

allowance  of  food. 

Short-cat,  s.  &  a. 

A.  As  substantive : 

1.  A  near  or  short  road  to  a  place. 

2.  A  kinrl  of  tobacco,  so  called  from  the 
manner  in  which  it  is  cut. 

"  Eftort-cut  or  long,  tis  all  th«  same  to  me." 

IV.  B.  Jihoaes:  SoTnbuatea  Purioto. 

B.  As  adj. :  Near,  short. 

"  Men  who  have  been  to  the  TTnlvereity,  and  possibly 
have  conje  out  as  fliot-ulasa  iDt-ii  ttr  m-aiiglern,  Inive 
been  kuuwii  before  now  to  take  the  shiyrt-cut  road  tu 
tlieir  lueniilng  wbicli  swearnii,'  unhappily  supplieB." — 
—Daily  Telegraph.  Sept.  10, 1885. 

short-dated,  a.  Having  only  a  little 
time  to  run  :  as,  a  short-dated  bill. 

*  short-drawn,  a.  Drawn  in  without 
filling  the  luiigs;  imperfectly  inspired:  as, 
short-dravm  breatli. 

Short-eared  owl,  a. 

Ornith. :  Asia  accipitrinus,  u  British  .species. 
It  is  occiisionaJly  syen  in  tlie  day-time,  aud  on 
dull  days  will  fly  abroad  to  hunt  its  prey. 

short-entry,  s. 

Banking:  The  entity  made  in  a  customer's 
bank-bo<)k,  when  a  bill  or  note  not  yet  due 
has  been  sent  to  tlie  bank  for  collection.  The 
amouiit  is  stated  in  an  inner  column,  and 
when  itis  received,  is  then  carried  to  the  proper 
account. 

Short- exchange,  s. 

Comm, :  1  he  rate  of  exchange  quoted  in  the 
market  for  bills  payable  ten,  twenty,  thii-ty, 
or  more,  days  alter  sight. 

short-hand,  if.    {Shorthand.] 

short-handed,  a.  Deficient  in  the 
neccs.sary  or  legular  number  of  bands  or 
assistants. 


short-headed,  a.    [BRACHvcEPBAual 

Short-headed  Flying  Plialanger : 

Zool. :  Petaurus  breviers,  from  New  Soattt 
Wales. 

Short-headed  Whale : 

Zool. :  Physeter  simus  (Owen).  A  little- 
known  whale,  from  six  to  ten  feet  long,  almost 
porpoise-Iike  in  general  appearance,  speci- 
mens of  which  have  been  obtained  from  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  the  East  Indies,  and 
Australia.  Well-marked  dorsal  behind  middle 
of  body,  short  flippers,  and  snout  with  a 
margin  like  that  of  a  pig ;  upi)er  surfiice 
black,  yellow  or  light  flesh-colour  beneath. 

Short-horn,  s. 

Cattle-breed.  (PI.) :  &.  breed  of  cattle  charao 
terized  by  short  horns,  rapidity  of  growth, 
aptitude  to  fatten,  and  good  temper.  It  waa 
Xiroduced  by  Charles  and  Robert  Colling,  at 
Ketton  and  Barmpton,  near  Darlington,  by  a 
process  of  inand-in  breeding  between  1780 
and  1818.  Short-horn  cattle  were  early  intro- 
duced into  the  United  States,  and  much 
attention  has  been  given  to  their  improvement 
iu  this  country  as  well  as  in  England.  Tliero 
are  flne  herds  of  them  iu  the  Blue-grass  region 
of  Kentucky,  and  iu  other  parts  of  the 
country.  The  breed  here  has  run  into  several 
sub-breeds. 

"  Tt  would  not  be  ensler  to  concelTO  a  higher  tribute 
to  the  meiiiui-y  of  Robei-t  niid  Clinrlea  Colhiicr,  the  two 
famous  Durbiiin  brothers,  who  were  the  origluntors  of 
the  short-hm-n."— Daily  2'elegraph,  Aug.  28,  1875. 

short-homed,  a.  Having  short  horns  i 
as,  the  short-horned  breed  of  cattle. 

'  Short-jointed,  a. 

1.  Having  short  intervals  between  the 
joints.    (Said  of  plants.) 

2.  Having  a  short  pastern.  (Said  of  a  horse.) 

short-laid,  a.    Short-twisted.    (A  term 

nsed  in  rope- making.) 

Short-lived, a.  Notlivingorlastinglong; 
being  of  sliortduration  or  continuance  ;  brieL. 
"With  mauy  a  sAorf-Ztved  thought  that  passed  betweoo, 
.Ajid  disuppearetl."     Wordsworth:  Excursion,  bk,  L 

%  The  Short-lived  AdmUiistration : 
Eng.  Hist. :  Tlie  administration  of  William 
Pulteney,  Earl  of  Bath  (Feb.  10-12,  1746). 

short-pile,  s. 

Hydr.-eng. :  A  pile  of  round  timber  ftom 
six  to  nine  inches  in  diameter,  and  fj'om  six 
to  twelve  feet  long.  Such  are  driven  as  closely 
as  possible  without  causing  the  driving  of  one 
pile  to  raise  the  adjacent  ones.  They  are 
used  to  compress  and  consolidate  ground  for 
foundations. 

Short-rib,  s.    A  false  rib. 

"  The  rapier  eutered  lutu  his  ri^ht  Bide,  alantlng  bj 
biBtAorf-ri^s  under  tbe  muBcles."-~iri«eniaii.'  Surgery. 

Short-shipped,  a. 

1.  Put  on  board  ship  in  defective  quantity. 

2.  Shut  out  from  a  ship  accidentjilly  or  for 
want  of  room. 

Short-sight,  s.  Near  sight;  myopia; 
sliortneys  ot  higiit ;  vision  accurate  only  when 
the  object  is  near. 

Short-sighted,  u. 

I.  Lit. :  Having  short-sight  or  limited 
vision  ;  not  able  to  see  far. 

"  Shirrt-i-islited  men  see  remote  objects  best  in  old 
R%e;  tberauic  they  aie  uccuuutcd  to  have  tlie  musb 
liifitiiig  cyeb."—x\'iiuilt»i. 

II.  Figuratively : 

1.  Not  able  to  see  or  penetrate  far  Into    , 
futurity  ;  not  able  to  undei  stand  things  deep 
or  remote  ;  of  limited  intellect. 

"  other  propoflitioiis  were  designed  for  ennxes  to  tbi 
l^iQrt-siijhtiid  aiid  (;reduluuB."— i'i,s(j-(t/ij7c. 

2-  Proceeding  from  or  characterized  by  a 
want  of  foresight ;  as,  a  short-sighted  policy. 

short -sightedly,  adv.  In  a  .short- 
siglited  niiinner  ;  witli  want  of  foresight. 

"The  vlerical  agitators  are  shortsightedly  striving 
to  fcttur  the  independence  of  I'arllaiiieDt  for  an  iM- 
dcfiuitt;  period."— ZJaj/2/  Teltgraph,  Nov.  12, 1885. 

short-sightedness,  s. 

1.  Lit. :  The  quality  or  state  of  being  shorts 
si^jliteil  ;  a  defect  in  vision  consisting  in  the 
inability  to  see  objects  at  a  distance  ;  myopia; 
near-sigiitediiess.     [Myopy.] 

2.  Fig. :  Defective  or  limited  intellectual 
vision  ;  inability  to  ste  far  into  fnturity  or 
things  deep  or  abstruse  ;  want  of  foresight. 

"Our  shm-t-sightedness  and  liabl'.neiis  to  error.'— 
Locke:  Bum.  Uiuterst ,  bk.  iv.,  ch.  xiv. 


fato,  £^t,  fire,  amidst,  what,  fall,  lather ;   we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there ;   pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;  go,  pSC» 
or,  wore,  W9li;  wbrlL,  wbd,  son:  mute,  cuh,  ciire,  ^nlte,  cur,  rule,  ftiU;  try,  S^rrlan.    se,  oo  =  e;  ey  =  a;  qu  =  kw. 
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short-spoken«  a.  Speaking  in  a  short, 
abrupt,  or  quick-tempered  manner;  curt, 
short 

Short-tailed  bangsrlng,  s. 

Zool. :  Hylomys  suillus,  a  small  insectivor- 
ous inamuial  from  Sumatra.  The  muzzle  is 
prolongeil  into  a  movable  snout,  and  the  tail 
very  short  and  naked. 

Bhort-tailed  cMnchilla.  s, 

Zool. :  Chinchilla  brevicawiata.  The  fur  is 
Silvery-gray,  tinged  with  black. 

sliort-tailed  crustaceans,  8.  pU 

Zool. :  The  Brachyura  (q.v.). 
Bhort-taUed  eagle,  s. 

Omith.  :  A  name  sometimes  given  to  the 
Batelcur  Eagle,  Belotars^is  ecaitclatus,  because 
it  is  tlie  only  species  in  which  the  winga  ex- 
ceed the  tail  in  length. 

Bhort-tailcd  field-mouse,  b.  [Field- 
vole.] 

Bhort-tailed  indris,  & 

Zool.:  Indris  hrevicaudatvs.    [Indris.) 
Short-tailed  kangaroo,  a. 

Zool. :  Balmatums  brachyurus,  from  King 
George's  Sound.  It  is  about  the  size  of  a 
rabbit. 

Short-tailed  mole,  s. 

Zool. :  Talpa  micrura,  from  Nepanl  and 
Darjeeling. 

Short-tailed  pangolin,  ».  [P^ataoin.] 

Short-tailed  snakes,  s.  -pi.     [Roller, 

n.  8.] 

short-tempered,  a.  Having  a  short — 
i.e.j  a  hasty  temper  ;  not  long-sntloring. 

short-tongued  lizards,  s.  -pi. 

Zool. :  The  sub-order  Crassilingucs.  They 
have  a  short,  thick,  fleshy  tongue,  slightly 
notched  in  front,  and  not  protractile.  Four 
limbs  are  present,  with  digits  in  front  of  the 
ankle  and  wrist. 

Short-waisted,  a.  Having  a  short  waist 
or  body.    (Said  of  a  person,  a  dress,  or  a  ship.) 

Short-winded,  a.  Affected  with  short- 
ness of  breath  ;  having  a  quick  respiration ; 
asthmatic. 

"  With  this  the  Mede  ihort-tidnded  old  mea  eases, 
And  cures  the  luugs'  uiiaaTory  diaeaees." 

diay:  VirgU. 

short-windedness,  s.  The  quality  or 
state  of  being  short-winded. 

**Bnlm  is  very  good  agalust  ihort-windednett.' — 
Adamt :  Works,  i.  374. 

Short-witted,  a.  Having  little  wit ;  of 
scanty  intellect  or  judgment. 

*8hort,  *  schort,  *  shorte,  7.2.  &  i. 

(Short,  a.] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  make  short  or  shorter ;  to  shorten,  to 
abbreviate. 

"  Wherfore  swiche  sorwe  tTiortetJi  the  life  of  many  a 
man,  or  tliat  liis  thue  is  coue  by  way  of  kiudt;. ' — 
Chaucer  :  Persona  Tale. 

2,  To  divert,  to  amuse;  to  make  time 
appear  short  to.    (Used  reflexively.) 

'•Forth  I  fure  ...  to  achort  ine  on  the  eandia." 
Sir  JJ.  LifnUesat/  :  Monarcfte. 

B.  Intrans. :  To  fail,  to  decrease. 

"Hie  syglit  wasteth,  his  wytte  mynsheth,  hia  lyf 
thorieih," — Book  of  Good  Manitern,  stgii.  e,  viii. 

Bhorf -age  (age  as  ig),  s.  [Eng.  short ;  -age.] 
Amount  sliort  or  delicient;  an  amount  by 
which  a  sum  of  money  is  deficient. 

Ethorf-com-ing',  s.    [Eng.  short,  and  coming,] 

1.  A  failing  of  the  nsual  produce,  quantity, 
amount,  or  lutuj'n,  as  of  a  crop. 

2.  A  failure  of  full  peiforntance,  as  of  duty, 

&C. 

"The  thought  of  my  thnrtcomivga  in  this  life 
Falls  like  a  uhadutv  oit  the  life  to  cmiia" 

Longfellow:  0 n: den  Legend,  iv. 

flhorf-en,  v.t.  &  i.    [A.S.  sceorti^v..'), 
A*  Transitive : 

1.  To  make  short  or  shorter  in  measure, 
extent,  or  time. 

*'  I  can  but  shorten  thy  life  one  weeTt," 

S!iakesp.  :  Winter's  Tale,  W.  4. 

B,  To  abridge,  to  lessen,  to  diminish ;  to 
make  to  appear  short  or  shorter. 

"  We  shorten'd  days  to  moinenlia  by  love's  art, 
Whilst  our  two  SOD  Is 
Perceived  no  passing  time."  BucKHng. 


3.  To  contract,  to  lessen ;  to  diminish  in 

amount,  quantity,  or  extent. 

"Wo  shortened  sail."— Cooft;  Second  Voyage,  bk,  il., 
cfa,  xi. 

4.  To  curtail.    (Shakesp. :  Richard  11.^  iii.  3.) 

*  5.  To  lop,  to  deprive. 

"  DiahoDCBt  with  lopt  arms,  the  youth  appears, 
fipoil'd  of  his  uose,  and  Bbortan'd  of  his  ears.'' 

Drydcn:  Virgil;  ^"rmidvL  C69. 

*  6.  To  confine,  to  restrain. 

"  Here,  where  the  subject  is  so  fruitful,  I  am 
thnrtf-neU  by  iijy  chuin,  and  cau  ouly  see  what  is  for- 
biddon  me  to  leach/'—Di-yden.    {Todd.) 

*  7.  To  make  to  fall  short ;  to  cause  to  fail ; 
to  prejudice.    (Shakesp. :  Lear,  iv.  7.) 

8,  To  make  short  and  crisp,  aa  pastry,  with 
butter  or  lard. 

B.  Intransitive : 

1.  To  become  short  or  shorter :  as.  The  days 
sliorten. 

2.  To  contract :  as,  A  cord  shortens  by  being 
wetted. 

short'-en-er,  s.  [Eng,  shorten;  -er.]  One 
who  or  tliat  which  shortens. 

Shorf-en-ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.    [Shorten.] 
A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  &  partldp.  adj. :  (See 
tlie  verb). 

C.  As  substantive : 

1.  The  act  of  making  phort  or  shorter;  the 
state  of  becoming  short  <ic  shorter. 

2.  Something  used  in  cookery  to  make  paste 
short  and  friable,  as  butter  or  lard. 

Short'-er,  a.     [Compar.  of  ■rftw(  (q.v.).] 
Shorter  Catechism, «. 

Church  Hist. :  A  catechism  composed  under 
the  direction  of  the  Westminster  Assembly. 
It  was  calietl  Shorter  to  distinguish  it  fioin 
the  Larger  Catechism,  which  had  been  finished 
just  pieviously.  A  snudl  Committee  of  As- 
sembly was  appointed  on  August  5,  1047,  to 
prepare  the  Shorter  Catechism.  When  cout- 
jileted,  it  was  presented  to  Parliament  on 
November  26.  Botli  Houses  of  Parlijiinent 
thanked  the  divines  who  had  composed  it,  and 
ordered  six  hundred  copies,  but  requested 
that  proofs  should  be  apiiended.  This  being 
done,  the  Catechism  with  pioufs  was  presented 
to  Parliament  on  A](ril  Iti,  1648,  and  ordered 
to  be  printed.  It  was  adojited  by  the  Scottish 
General  Assembly  on  July  28,  1648,  the  de- 
cision being  ratified  by  the  Scottish  Parlia- 
ment on  February  7,  1049.  It  is  still  most  ex- 
tensively used  among  English-speaking  Pres- 
byterians all  over  the  woi'id. 

Short'-hand,  s.  [Eng.  short,  and  harA.]  A 
general  term  for  any  system  of  contracted 
writing ;  sjiecir..  ametlmd  of  writing  in  which 
straight  lines  and  curves,  struck  in  different 
directions,  are  substituted  for  the  ordinary 

letters,  as =  k,  -^ — ^  =  m,  \__=  /.    The 

vowels  are  generally  represented  by  dots  and 
short  dashes  placed  before  or  after  these 
strokes.  On  the  Continent,  the  system  of 
shorthand  most  pi'actised  is  comitosed  of  cur- 
vilinciir  lines  and  loops,  leaning  from  left  to 
right,  as  in  ordinary  writing.    The  art  was 

Sractised  by  the  Romans,  was  lost  in  the 
lark  Ages,  from  the  tliinl  to  the  sixteenth 
centniies,  and  was  revived  in  England  in  the 
reign  of  Elizabeth.  Some  300  different  systems 
have  since  been  published,  llie  most  impor- 
tant of  tliese  .-tre  :~Rich  (1654),  Mason  (l(i72), 
Giirney  (1740),  Byrom  (1707),  Mavor  (I7S0), 
Taylor  (1786),  Lewis  (1812),  Harding  (1823), 
Moat  (1833),  The  must  popular  syslem  of 
Bhoilliand  in  vogne  is  Isaac  Pitmnn'ti  I'huiio- 
graphy,  invented  in  1837,  based  on  tlie  sounds 
of  the  English  language.  The  aliihiiU-t  con- 
tains six  long  and  six  short  vowels,  live  diph- 
tliongs,  and  twenty-four  ccinsoiianfs,  or  forty- 
one  letters  in  all.  HooUs  and  (drrles  at  the 
beginning  and  end  of  the  consonant  istrnUes 
mnke  double  and  treble  consonants  for  abbre- 
viating the  writing. 

"  Shorthand,  ftii  art.  as  I  have  teen  told,  known  only 

In  England,  iiijiy  pei'lia|)B  I  e  thought  worth  the  Ittiiii- 

iug."— Affcfte;  On  Education. 

Shorf-ljr,  *  SChort-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  short;  -ly.] 

1.  In  a  short  manner;  in  a  short  time; 
quickly,  soon.    (Spenser:  F.  Q.,  I.  x.  45.) 

2.  In  a  few  words  ;  briefly,  concisely. 

"  Schortly  (orto  say,  to  Siiowilon  hue  he  tmht." 

liobert  dc  Bruvnc,  p.  233. 

3.  In  an  abrupt,  sharp,  or  curt  manner  :  as, 
He  answered  me  very  shortly. 


shcrtly-acnminated,  a. 

Bot. :  Having  a  short  tapering  points 
(Paxton.) 

shortly-hifid,  shortly  two-cleft,  & 

Bot. :  Slightly  cleft  at  the  apex  into  two 
parts.    (Paxtan.) 

short'-ness,  s.    [Eng.  short;  -ness.] 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  short; 
want  of  lengtli  or  extent  in  space,  time,  or 
diu-ation  ;  little  length  or  little  duration; 
brevity. 

"Tliink  upon  the  vanity  and  ihortneas  of  human 
life,  and  let  death  and  eteiuity  be  often  In  yoiy 
luinds." — Low. 

2.  Fewness  of  words  ;  conciseness,  brevity. 

"  Your  plaiunesB  and  your  shortness  ijlease  me  well." 
Hliakesp. :  Taming  of  the  Hkvtiw,  iv.  4. 

3.  Deficiency,  ijnperfectiou,  sliortconiing. 

"To  supply  tlie  alwrtneaa  of  our  \\Qvi&."~SeLtrch: 
Light  of  Nature,  vol,  ii.,  pt.  i.,  ch.  xix. 

4.  Want  uf  reach  or  of  the  power  of  reten- 
tion :  as,  shortness  of  memory. 

6.  Abruptness,  sharpness,  cm'tness  :  as,  the 
shortness  of  an  answer. 

shorts,  s.  pi     [Short,  a.] 

1.  The  bran  and  coarse  part  of  meal  fa 
mixture. 

2.  A  term  in  rope-making  for  the  toppings 
and  tailings  of  hemii,  which  are  dressed  ior 
bolt-ropes  and  whale-lines.  The  tei'm  is  also 
employed  to  denote  the  distinction  between 
the  long  hemp  used  in  makiug  staple-ropea 
and  inferior  hemp. 

3.  Small-clothes,  breeches. 

"The  business  of  the  eveiiinir  waa  commenced  bya 
littlo  eiupliatic  m;iii,  with  a  bald  head,  and  dvab 
sJitiTtx.  who  suddenly  rushed  up  tne  ladder,  at  the 
liiiiiiiiient  peril  of  snapiiing  the  two  little  lega  encased 
iu  the  drab  sJioi-ts/'—Dickena  :  Pickwick,  ch.  xxxui. 

■"  shor'-y,  a.    [Eng.  shore  (1),  ». ;  -y.]    Lying 
near  the  shore. 

"There  is  coraninnly  a  declivity  from  the  shore  to 
the  middle  part  of  the  cliauiiel,  and  tln^se  ehory 
parts  aio  b'Kiieially  hut  8ouie  faLliouis  deep."— fiwiitet.' 
Theory  of  the  LarOt. 

shot,  pret.,  pa.  par.  of  v.,  &  a.    [Shoot,  v.] 
A.  &  B.  j4s  pret.  &  pa.  par. :  (See  the  verb). 
G,  As  adjective: 
I.  Ordinary  language : 

1.  Struck  or  killed  by  a  shot. 

2.  Having  a  changeable  colour,  like  that 
prixluced  in  weaving,  by  all  the  warp  threiids 
being  of  one  colour  and  all  the  weft  of  iini'ther; 
chatoyant;  hence,  iiitermingled,  interwoven, 
interspersed. 

*  3.  Advanced  in  years. 

**  Well  shot  lu  years  he  seemed." 

Spenser;  F.  Q.,  V.  vi.  19t 

shot  (1),  *  SChot,  *  Shotte,  *.  [A.S.  gesceot, 
from  scot-,  stem  of  ])a.  par.  of  sce6lan=.io 
shoitt ;  cogn.  with  O.  Fris.  skot—a.  shot; 
Icel.  skot=.dk  slint,  a  shooting  ;  IJut.  schot  =a 
shot,  shoot;  Ger.  schoss,  schuss  =  s.  shot.] 
I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  The  act  of  shonting;  the  discharge  of  a 
firearm  or  similar  weapon. 

"  As  we  were  crossing  a  litt'e  river  that  lay  In  onr 
way  we  saw  aonie  dui'ks,  and  11 1.  Batiks  as  soun  as  lie 
had  giii  over  fired  attljcm,  and  linp|Ji;ned  to  kill  Lhreo 
a.t  oi\G  shot."— Couk :  First  l'oyiice,\i]i.  i.,  ch,  ix. 

2.  Small  spherical  pellets  of  lead  or  fihot 
metal,  used  foi'  shouting  birds  and  other  small 
game.  'J'hey  were  originally  maije  by  lolling 
an  ingot  or  lead  inti  a  sheet,  of  a  thickness 
corresjionding  tn  tiie  size  <if  the  shot  to  be 
nia'Ie,  then  cutting  the  lead  into  cubes  and 
placing  the  latter  ir.  a  "tumbler"  ;  the  action 
of  the  leaden  cubes  when  inhbi-tl  against  each 
other  in  the  (»per;Lti;m  of  the  ap]iaratus  gradu- 
ally rounding  thcin  until  brought  to  a  mors 
or  less  spherical  fnrni.  'Ibis  was  suiterseded 
by  the  inethotl  now  employed  of  dropping  the 
molten  metal,  in  a  finely  divided  stau-*,  I'rom 
a  height  into  water,  invented  by  AVittts.  nf 
Bristol,  about  ITS-'.  To  ohviate  the  necPKsity 
for  the  high  tower,  the  metal  is  snnietniies 
d]-npped  tlirongh  a  tube,  up  wliieh  a  sirong 
current  of  coid  air  is  driven,  and  in  another 
jirocess  the  lead  :s  dntpped  tlirouyh  a  column 
of  glycerine  or  oil  instead  ot  air. 

"  The  action  of  the  fire  set  the  powder  in  a  hln/e, 
that  iif  the  i  owder  forced  out  the  sh-it.  tbntof  Lrm  «^»( 
Wounded  the  bird,  and  tl.atof  yr.ivitv  Drougl-t  riti  to 
the  ground."— Se«7-c/i .'  Light  of  iSatare.  pt.  1..  cli,  11. 

3.  A  missile,  particularly  a  ball  or  bullet. 
It  Is  generally  ajipiied  to  solid  projectiles,  and 
also  to  hollow  projectiles  witliout  bursting 
charges.  Originally  rounded  stones  were 
nsed,  butwei'e  afterwards  superseded  by  balls 


hSiX,  taw ;  poilt,  jo^l ;  cat,  ^ell,  chorus,  9hln,  hench ;  go,  gem ;  thin,  this ;  sin,  as ;  expect,  Xenophon.  exist,    -inff, 
-Oian,  -ttan  =  shQJi.    -tioD»  -slon  =  shim ;  -tion,  -^ion  —  zhiin.    -cious,  -tlous,  -sious  =  shus.    -tale,  -die,  &c  =  bel,  6.qU 
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shot— shoulder 


of  lead  or  iron.  The  introduction  of  rifting 
int^  firearms  has  caused  the  adoption  of  the 
elongated  shot,  round  shot  being  retHined  only 
for  use  with  niort;iis  or  sninoth-bore  arms.  In 
the  ease  of  the  Palliser  shot,  the  aiime  pro- 
jectile maybe  used  witli  or  witliouta  burating 
charge,  it  being  cast  Imllnw  so  as  to  serve  as  a 
shell  or  an  ordiivary  shut.  Various  fonns  of 
shot  aie  inanut'autured,  which  will  be  found 
described  under  their  respective  heads. 

"  The  first  that  struck  one  of  the  bolsters  of  Prince 

GeorgBof  Uedsu,  and  bruu^lit  his  horse  to  the  trouucL** 

—JltLamlat/ :  Uist.  Eng,,  ch  xvi. 

4.  The  fliglit  or  range  of  a  missile ;  the  dis- 
tance to  wliicli  a  projei;tile  passes. 

"  She  sat  over  a^ninst  him,a  good  way  off,  as  It  wera 
a  bow  sh'it."—Ue)iesis  xxL  16. 

*  5.  Hence,  used  figuratively  for  range, 
reach. 

"  Out  of  the  shot  aud  danger  of  desire." 

Shii^esp. :  ilumJet,  L  & 

*  6.  Any  thing  emitted,  cast,  or  thrown 
forth ;  discharge. 

"  Ag^iiust  the  dreadful  a^Mt  of  wordes 
Tuat  thuusHuda  bud  be^^uiide." 

Oascoigne  :  Of  tits  Louera  Sstate. 

*  7.  A  musketeer ;  a  soldier  armed  with  a 
musket. 

"  I  was  brought  from  prison  by  two  drums  and  a 
hundred  that.  —K,  fcake:  Three  to  One  (in  Englislt 
Oai-ner,  L  &M), 

8.  One  who  shoots ;  a  shooter,  a  marksman. 

"  The  ffttber  was  a  good  altot,  a  keen  fisherman."— 
Staiid'ii-d,  Nov.  24,  1885. 

9.  The  wh'de  sweep  of  nets  thrown  out  at 
one  time;  the  number  of  fisli  caught  at  one 
haul  of  the  net.    (Scotch.) 

10.  An  inferior  animal  taken  out  of  a  drove 
of  cattle  or  a  duck  of  sheep ;  alao  a  young 
hog.    (Shoat.] 

11.  Technically: 

1.  Mining :  A  charge  of  powder  in  a  blast- 
hole. 

2.  Weaving :  A  pattern  produced  by  weav- 
ing warp  and  weft  threads  of  different  colours. 

^  (1)  A  shot  in  tJie  locker:  Money  in  the 
pocket  or  at  one's  disposal. 

(2)  Shot  of  a  cable  : 

Naut. :  Tlie  splicing  of  two  cables  together, 
or  the  whole  length  of  the  two  cables  thus 
spliced. 

*  Shot -anchor,  *&hot-ancre,  «.    A 

sheet-anchor  (q.v.). 

shot-belt,  8.  A  long  leather  tube  for 
shot,  worn  a-s  a  lialdric,  and  having  a  charger 
at  tlie  lower  end. 

Shot-box,  a. 

l^aut. :  A  box  in  which  grape  or  canister 
shot  are  placed  near  the  guns, 

shot- cartridge,  s.  A  round  of  arainu- 
nitiim  for  a  shni-gun.  The  sliot  are  frequently 
inclr>sed  in  a  wire-gauze  case  to  prevent  their 
scattering  too  much. 

*  Shot-free  (1),  a.  Not  injured  or  not  to 
be  injured  bv  shut;  shot-proof. 

"  For  iE  be  feel  no  cliniiriii  or  remorse, 
His  forehead'a  shot-fiee.  "nd  he's  ne'er  the  wotae." 
Butler:  Upon  Drunkena^u. 

Ehot-garland,  s. 

NaiU.  :  A  wooden  frame  to  contain  cannon- 
balls,  secured  to  the  coamings  and  ledges 
around  the  hatcliway  of  a  vesseL 

shot-gange,   «.     The   same  as   Hixo- 

OA.UGE,  3. 

Shot -glass,  a.  The  same  as  Cloth- 
PROVER  (q.v.). 

shot-gun.  s.  A  smooth-bore  firearm  for 
shootiiiu'snialljranie.  Shot-guns  are  frequently 
ma'ie  dnuMe-barrelled. 

shot-hole,  s.  A  hole  made  by  a  shot  or 
bullet  discharged. 

shot-locker,  ^. 

Nnvt.  :  Shtts  or  planks  pierced  with  holes 
to  receive  slii>t,  and  I'laced  along  the  sides 
and  round  the  hatchways. 

shot-metal,  it.  An  alloy  of  lend,  56  parts ; 
arsenic,  1.     Used  for  making  bird  shot. 

shot-plug,  shot-prop,  s. 

Naut. :  A  tapered  cnne  ()f  wood  driven  into  a 
shot-hole  in  a  vessel's  side  to  prevent  leakage. 

shot-pouch,  s.  A  receptacle  for  small 
shot  cariied  on  the  pei-son.  It  is  usually 
made  of  leather,  the  mouthpiece  bfing  pro- 
vided with  a  measure,  having  an  iidjustiihle 
cut-offtodeterminetheqnantity  of  tlie  charge. 


shot-proof,  a.     Proof  against  shot ;  in- 
capable of  being  damaged  by  shot. 
shot-prop,  3.    [Shot-plug.] 
shot-rack,  s. 

NauL  :  A  wooden  frame,  around  a  hatch  or 
near  a  gun,  in  which  a  certain  number  of 
round  shot  are  kept  for  service. 

Shot-silk,  5. 

Fabric :  A  silk  stuff  whose  warp  and  weft 
threads  are  of  two  colours,  so  as  to  exhibit 
changeable  tints  under  varying  circumstances 
of  light. 

shot-sorter,  s.  A  frame  with  a  series  of 
sieves  of  different  grades  of  fiueuess,  to  sort 
shot  into  various  grades  of  size. 

shot-Star,  s.    IStarshot.) 

shot-table,  s.  A  device  for  insuring  the 
equal  shrinkage  of  shot  in  all  directions  whiie 
cooling. 

shot-tower,  s.  A  tall  building  from  the 
summit  of  which  melted  lead  is  dropped  into 
a  cistern  of  water. 

shot-Window,  s. 

1.  A  small  window  chiefly  filled  with  a 
board  that  opens  aud  shuts.    (Scotch.) 

2.  A  window  projecting  from  a  wall. 

shot  (2),  s.  [A  corrupt,  of  scot  (q.v.).]  A  rec- 
koning ;  a  person's  share  of  expenses  or  of  a 
reckoning. 

"  So,  if  I  prove  a  good  repast  to  the  spectntors,  the 
dlflh  pays  the  shot." — Jifta/uap.  :  Cj/mbeline,  v.  4. 

*  shot-clog,  s.  One  who  was  a  mere  clng 
on  a  compiiny,  but  wlio  was  tolerated  because 
he  paid  the  shot  for  the  rest. 

*  shot-free  (2),  a. 

1.  Free  from  sliot  or  charge ;  not  having  to 
pay  any  share  of  the  expenses  ;  scot-free. 

"  Though  t  could  scapu  shot-free  at  Loudou,  I  fear 
the  shot  here:  here's  imscoriug,  but  upou  the  pate." 
— Shftkasp. :  1  Uetiri/  I  r.,  v.  3, 

2.  Unpunished,  uninjured,  scot-free. 

t  shot-shark,  s.  A  waiter;  ono  who 
receives  the  shot  oi-  reckoning. 

"WTiere  be  then  these  ahat-a''arrcsf"~-Den  Jonaon: 
Every  Jiati  out  of  hit  humour,  v.  4. 

*  shot,  pa.  par.  of  v.    [Shot.] 

*  shote  (1),  s.  [A.S.  sce6ta  =  3.  shooting  or 
darting  fish,  from  «ccdtoJi  =  toshoot(q.v.).J   A 

.    fish. 

"  The  shotn,  peculiar  to  Devonshire  and  Cornwall,  in 
gh.iiie  aud  colour  reaciiibleCU  tlie  trout;  bowbett  iu 
biguess  aud  gondneaa  couieth  £ur  behind  biiQ.'*— Coj'etf  .- 
Survey  of  Cornwall, 

Shote  (2),  5.    [Shoat.) 

*  shot-er, «.    [Shooter.] 

*  sh6t'-rel,  s.    [Etym,  doubtful]    A  pike  in 

its  first  year.    (Prov.) 

*  Shotte,  *.    [Shot,  s.] 
Bhot'-ted,  a.    [Eng.  sliot  (1),  s. ;  -ed.} 

1.  Loaded  with  shot.    (Said  of  a  cannon.) 

2.  Having  a  shot  attached. 

shot'-ten,  a.  [A.S.  $coten,  pa.  par.  of  ax6tan 
=  to  shoot  (q.v.).] 

1.  Having  ejected  the  spawn. 

"Go  thy  ways,  old  Jack:  die  when  tboa  wilt.  If 

food  niaiiho'id  l>o  i)ot  iav^ot  ui>ou  the  earth,  then  am 
A  ihotien  herriug." — ^haketp, :  1  Henry  11'.,  iL  -L 

2.  Shot  out  of  its  socket ;  dislocated,  as  a 
bone. 

3.  Shooting  out  into  angles. 

shotten-milk,  a.  Sour  cnrdled  milk. 
(Prov.) 

Shough  (gJi  guttural),  s.  [Shock,  a.]  A  speciea 
of  shaggy  dog  ;  a  shoek. 
"  As  hcunds  aud  greyhounds,  mongrels,  apauiels,  cms, 
Shawjha,  wdter-rups,  and  demi-wulves,  are  'clep'd 
'All  by  the  unme  of  dogs." 

Shakesp. :  Macbeth,  ilL  L 

Shough  (gh  guttural),  interj.  [Shoo.]  Begone  I 
otf !  away  ! 

"Shoufj'i.  slioufjhl  up  to  ynnr  coop,  peahen."— 
Beautn.  A  Flet. :  Jluid  in  the  Mill. 

should  (I  silent),    *  shold,    *  Sholde,  pret. 

o/v.     [Shall.] 

shouV  -  der,  *  shul  -  der,  *  shnl  -  dre,  s. 

{A.ii.  sell lder,scithlor ;  cogn.  with  Dnt.sc/Kmder; 
Sw.  slculdra;  Dnn.  skulder  ;  Ger.  scltulter.] 

L  Orilimjry  language : 

1.  In  the  same  sense  as  II.  L 


2.  The  upper  joint  of  a  foreleg  of  an  animal 
cut  for  the  market. 

"  We  give  tlio  recipe  to  show  the  variety  of  waya  In 
which  ii  slwuMer  of  nuittou  may  be  aerveu. "— OoMelf* 
Diet,  qf  Cookery,  p.  451. 

3.  (PL):  The  part  of  the  human  body  on 
which  the  head  is  set ;  the  upper  part  of  tho 
back. 

■•  Make  broad  thy  ahouZdert  to  receive  my  n'oigbtt 
Ajid  beiLT  me  to  the  uiargiu." 

2'emiyaun:  Morti  d' Arthur,  1S4. 

4.  The  back. 

"  The  wind  aita  in  the  shoulder  of  your  salL" 

Shakcap. :  Hamlet,  f.  a 

5.  Used  fig.,  as  tyjncal  of  sustaining  power} 
the  emblem  of  suppoiting  strength. 

"  Ou  thy  shouider  will  I  lean." 

Sliakesfj. :  »  Henri/  ^^-  i*-  !• 

6.  That  which  resembles  a  hnnian  shoulder  ^ 
a  prominent  or  projecting  pait;  a  slope,  a 
declivity :  as,  the  shuulder  of  a  hill. 

7.  A  projection  ou  an  object  to  oppose  or 
limit  motion,  or  to  fjrni  an  abutment;  a  lioii- 
zontal  or  recfamgidar  projection  fiom  tho 
body  of  a  thing;  as— 

(1)  Vehicles :  The  butting-ring  on  an  axle. 

(2)  Carp. :  The  square  end  of  an  object  at 
the  point  where  the  tenon  commences  ;  as  of 
a  spoke,  the  stile  of  a  door,  &c. 

(3)  Print. :  The  projection  at  the  top  of  the 
shank  of  a  type  beyond  the  face  of  tlie  letten 

(4)  The  riontraction  in  a  lamp-chimney  jus* 
above  the  level  of  the  wick  in  an  aigandop 
flat- wick  lamp. 

*  (5)  Ardtery :  The  broad  part  of  an  arrow- 
head. 
IL  Technicnlly: 

1.  Anat. :  The  shoulder-joint  (q.v.),  and  tlie 
portion  of  the  boJy  containing  it. 

2.  Fort. :  The  obtuse  angle  formed  by  the 
junction  of  the  face  and  the  flank  of  a  bastion, 
[See  illustnition  under  Bastion.] 

3.  Leather:  A  name  given  to  tanned  o» 
curried  hides  and  kips,  and  also  to  £ngl^ 
and  foreign  offal. 

1^  (1)  Slioidder  to  shoulder :  A  phrase  express- 
ive of  united  action  aud  mutual  cooperation 
and  suppoit. 

"  It  would  strengthen  tbelr  cause  If  tho  people  of 
Irel.-Liid  and  Scutiaiid  fought  tJtouldcrto  sltoulder  t6 
olitaiu  tlie  luaiia^eitient  of  tbeir  own  atTaira." — Dailff 
Telegraph,  Uec.  l,  188C 

(2)  The  cold  shoulder:  A  cold  or  cool  recap* 
tion,  especially  of  one  with  whom  we  have 
been  ou  fi'iendly  terms. 

"  Gives  f'c  cold  shoulder  to  the  man  that  modft 
him." — Diclceia :  Great  Expectat'toiia,  ch,  lit. 

(3)  To  put  Okie's  shoulder  to  the  whcd:  To 
assist  in  bearing  a  burden  or  in  overconnnga 
dilficulty;  to  exert  one's  self;  to  work  pei* 
Borially  ;  to  set  to ;  to  bestir  one's  self. 

Shoulder-belt,  s.    A  belt  which  ; 
across  the  shoulder  ;  a  baldric. 

"Thou  bast  ail  ulcer  wliicb  uoleeuh  can  henl. 
Tliough  thy  broad  alwiUdci--beU  tlie  wiiuudooiiceaffr 
Dryden.    {Ttktai 

shoulder-blade,  s. 

A^mt. :  The  scapula  (q.v.). 
"Then  let  miue  arm  fall  from  the  stiBulder-hla^ 
and  luuie    arm   be    broken  fi-um    tht>    bone." — Joa 
XXXI.  22. 

Shoulder-block,  s. 

Naut. :  A  single  block  having  a  projection 
at  the  bottom  of  the  shell  to  prevent  the  rope 
that  is  rove  through  it  fnnu  Itecomingjamiued 
between  the  block  and  the  yard. 

shoulder-bone,  s.    1'hc  shoulder-blade. 

(SliaJcesp.  :  Winter's  Tale,  iii.  3.) 

Shoulder-brace,  a. 

Surg. :  An  appliance  for  treating  round 
shoulders  or  unconlirmed  curvatures  of  tbfl 
spine. 

"^shoulder-clapper  s.  One  who  clapa 
anotlier  ou  the  shoulder,  as  in  familiarity,  <» 
to  arrest  him  ;  a  bailiff. 

'*  A  shoulder-clapper,  one  that  commands 
The  passages  oE  alleya." 

Siiakctp. ;  Comedy  oif  Errora.  It.  2. 

shoulder-joint,  s. 

Anat  :  Tho  articulation  by  which  the  arm 
in  man  or  the  foreleg  of  a  quadruped  is  con- 
nected with  the  trunk.  The  large  hennspheri- 
calhead  of  the  humerus  is  ojiposedtothe  mucb 
smaller  surface  of  the  glenoid  cavity  of  the 
scapula,  the  bones,  for  freedom's  sake,  being 
retiined  iu  position  not  by  the  direct  tension 
of  ligaments,  but  by  surrounding  musclesand 
the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere.    (Quain.) 


f5.te,  f3,t,  f^e,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wst,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  x^t,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pSt^ 
or.  wore,  wolf;  worlc,  wh6,  son;  mute,  ciib.  ciire,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full;  try,  Syrian.    £8,  oe  =  e;  ey  =  a;  au  =  lew*- 
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ehoulder-knot,  s.    An  ornamental  knot 
of  ribbuus  worn  on  thesliuuUler ;  an  epaulet. 
"  with  the  kiug'g  shouUler-knot  aud  gny  cockiule." 
Cow/jer  :  3'abte  Talk,  «. 

*  shoulder -knotted,  u.     Wearing  a 

should  er-k  nut. 

shoulder-of-mntton  sail,  s, 

Na^it. :  A  triangular  fore-and-aft  sail,  em- 
ployotl  on  boats,  &c.  Tbe  apex  is  at  the  head 
of  the  mast,  and  the  foot  m  extended  by  a 
boom. 

"  Somewhnt  resembling  what  we  call  a  shoulder^/- 
muttiii  saif,  aiul  iiscil  for  boats  beloiigliiK  to  meu  of 
war."— Cooft  .■  First  Voyage,  bk.  i.,  cli,  xviil. 

Bhoulder-peg5ed,a.  Applied  to  horses 
that  are  gourdy,  stitf,  and  almost  witliout 
znotion. 

eboulder-pitcli,  «. 

Anat. :  A  popular  name  for  the  acromion 
process  itro.)ei;ting  outwards  and  forwards 
from  the  extremity  of  the  sjiine  over  the 
glenoid  cavity,  and  forming  the  summit  of 
tiie  shoulder. 

*  shoulder-shotten,  u.  Strained  in  the 
ahouLler.    [Shotten.] 

"  Ilia  liorse  swayed  in  the  back,  and  shmtlder-ihotten," 
^Shake^p.  :  Taming  of  the  SJtrew,  iii.  2. 

*  shoulder-slip,  s.  Dislocation  of  the 
Shoulder  or  of  the  Immerus. 

*' Tbe  horse  wiU  take  80  imiuh  care  of  himself  as  to 
come  ofT  with  only  a  sti'Hiii  or  a  shotiiderslip."— Swift. 

*  shoulder  -  slipped,  a.     Having  the 

Shoulder  dislocated. 

"Roainaute  v/na  half  aJiouMer-tlliJited.'' — Jarvia: 
Don  QuUotv,  pt  L,  bk.  i.,  ch.  viii. 

*  shoulder-Splayed,  a.  Applied  to  a 
horse  when  he  has  given  bis  shoulder  such  a 
violent  shock  as  to  dislocate  tbe  shoulder- 
joint. 

shoulder-strap,  s.  A  strap  worn  over 
the  slioulder,  either  for  ornament  or  distinc- 
tion, or  to  support  the  dieas. 

Shoulder-Stripe,  s. 

Eiitom, .-  A  British  geometer  moth,  Anticlea 
%adiata. 

Shoulder-Striped  wainscot,  s. 

Entom. :  A  British  night-moth,  Lmcania 
tojuma. 

Shoulder-washer,  s. 

Vehicles:  The  washer  between  a  wheel  and 
axle-tree. 

*  Shoulder-wrench,  &  A  wrench  of 
the  shoulder. 

e(h5nl'-der,  v.t.  &.  i.    [Shoulder,  «.] 
A.  Transitive : 
I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  To  push  or  thrust  with  the  shoulder ;  to 
push  or  shove  violently. 

•*  The  mul-otreanrfl  his  ;  I  creeping  by  the  nide. 
Am  shouldar'd  off  by  liis  impetuous  tide." 

Dri/den :  Ti/rannic  Love,  IL  1. 

E.  To  take  up  on  the  shoulder  or  shouldera. 

"  We  once  more  shoulderi'd  our  packs  and  put  our 
bestfuot  ioveuxoiW— Field,  Sept.  25,  1886. 

II.  MIL  :  To  carry  vertically  at  the  side  of 
the  body,  and  resting  against  the  hollow  of 
the  shoulder. 

"  Wept  o'er  his  wounds,  or,  tales  of  sorrow  done, 
Bhoulder'd  his  crutch,  and  show'd  how  fields  wer« 
v/on."  iSoldsmith:  Deserted  VtUugc. 

*  B,  Tntrans. :  To  push  forward  ;  to  force 
one's  way  through  a  crowd. 

Shoul'-dered,  a.  [Eng.  shoulder ;  -ed.]  Hav- 
ing slinulilers  ;  generally  in  composition  ;  as, 
hroad- sliouldered. 

Shoul'-der-ing,  pr.  par.  or  a.  [Shoulder,  v."] 

shoulderlng-file,  s.  A  flat  safe-edged 
file  wliose  naiTower  sides  are  parallel  and  in- 
clined. Wiien  made  of  large  size  and  rifrbt 
and  left,  they  are  sometimes  called  parallel 
V-nies. 

Cth^t,  *  shoute,  v.i.  &  t.    [Shout,  e.} 

A.  Intransitive: 

L  To  utter  a  loud  and  sudden  cry,  as  in 
joy,  triumph,  exultation,  to  arrest  attention 
of  some  one  at  a  distance,  &.c. 

"  He  shouted  with  all  his  force  for  soma  minutes."— 
Oook:  First  Vouage,  bk.  i.,  ch.  iii. 

2.  To  treat  a  person  with  liquor.  {Austr.  & 
Amer.  slang.) 

"  He  shouted,  or  treated  to  llqnor  everybody  who 
entered  the  bdr."— (3.  A.  Sala,  In  Daily  Telegraph, 
March  20,  1866. 


B,  Trans.  :  To  utter  with  a  sbo-ut ;  to  cry 
out  loudly.  Ofteu  with  out :  as,  He  shouted 
out  my  name. 

%  To  sliout  at :  To  deride  or  revile  with 
shouts ;  to  mock. 

sb^t,  *  shoute,  *showte,  ».  [Etym. 
doubtful.]  A  loud,  vehement,  and  sudtleu 
outcry  ;  a  sudden  burst  of  voicee  ;  an  outcry 
of  a  multitude  of  men,  especially  in  joy, 
triumph,  exultiition,  or  the  like. 

"The  rest  of  tlio  Grecians  ...  in  the  beginning  of 
their  onset  giivo  a  guiicral  sliout." — I'otter  :  Antiqaitiea 
<ff<Jreecv,  bk.  lit,  ch.  ix, 

shout'-er,  ».     [Eng.  shnut;   -er.}     One  who 

shouts. 

"  A  peal  of  loud  applause  rang  out, 
And  thlnn'd  the  air,  till  even  the  birda  fell  down 
Upon  the  shoutert'  beada."        Dryden :  C'leomenes. 

Sh^'-ther,  s.    [Shotjlder,  5.]    (Scotch.) 

shoi^f-ing,  pr.  par.,  «.,  &  s.    (Shout,  v.] 
A,  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  &  parlicip.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  -4s  suhst. :  The  act  of  shouting ;  a  shout, 
a  loud  outcry,  expressive  of  joy,  grief,  triumph, 
or  the  like. 

shove,  '^schove,  v.t.  &  i.  [A.S.  scojlan, 
sciifan  (pa.  t.  seed/,  pi.  sen/on,  pa.  par.  sco/en) ; 
cogn.  witli  Dut.  schuiveii;  Icel.  skufa,  skyfa; 
Dan.  shuffe;  Sw.  slcuffa;  0.  H.  Ger.  sciuban  ; 
Goth,  skiuban ;  Ger.  schitben  (pa,,  t.  schoh,  pa. 
par.  geschoben).'] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  drive  along  by  tbe  direct  application 
of  .strength  without  any  direct  impidse ;  to 
push  along,  so  as  to  make  a  body  slide  or 
move  along  on  the  surface  of  another  body ; 
to  push  along  by  main  force. 

"  From  the  pebbles  of  this  mnrgin, 
Slioved  it  foi'tb  into  the  ^vater." 

LoujfcUtyui :  niawatha. 

*  2.  To  push  aside,  to  jostle ;  to  press  or 
pnsli  agiiinst. 

"He  used  ioshove  and  elbow  his  fellow-servants  to 
get  ne.ir  his  niistrsss,  when  money  was  a  payiug  or  re- 
ceiving " — Arbuthniit :  Hist.  John  Hull. 

*3.  To  push,  to  press. 

"We see  bodies  moved  by  other  bodies,  striking  or 
shooing  against  tLiem." — Search  :  Light  q/'  /Mature,  vol. 
ii.,  pt.  i.,  ch.  vii. 

B.  Intransitive : 

1.  To  push  or  drive  forward  on  a  course; 
to  push  roughly  on. 

"The  seamen  towed,  and  I  sJioved,  till  we  arrived 
within  forty  yards  of  tbe  shore." — Swift:  QuUiver  ; 
Liliiput.  ch.  Viil. 

2.  To  push  off;  to  move  in  a  boat  by  means 
of  a  pole  or  oar  wliii-li  reaches  to  the  bottom 
of  the  water.    (Followed  by  off  or  from.) 

"  He  gntsp'd  the  oar, 
Kecelv'd  bi»  guest  aboard,  and  thov'dfrom  shore." 
Gart?L 

^  (1)  To  shove  away:  To  push  away  to* a 
distance ;  to  thrust  off  or  away. 

*  (2)  To  shove  by :  To  push  away,  to  reject ; 
to  delay. 

"  Offence's  gilded  hand  may  tJiove  by  justice." 

Shaketi).  ■  namlet,  iii.  \ 

(3)  To  shove  down :  To  overthrow  by  push- 
ing ;  to  throw  down. 

(4)  To  shove  off:  To  thrust  or  pii.sh  away ;  to 
cause  to  move  from  the  shore  by  pushiug  with 
a  pole  or  oar. 

shove,  8.    [Shove,  v.} 

1.  Tlie  act  of  shoving  or  pushing ;  a  push. 

"  I  rested  two  minutes,  and  then  gave  the  boat 
another </iofe,  and  so  on,"— Sw?//.'  Gullioer;  Liliiput, 
ch.  viii. 

2.  The  central,  woody  portion  of  the  stem 
of  flax  ;  the  boon. 

shove-board,  s.  A  sort  of  game  played 
by  pushing  or  slioving  pieces  of  money  along 
a*  board,  on  whicli  were  cut  a  number  of 
transverse  lines,  the  object  being  to  play  tbe 
coin  so  that  it  rested  between  each  set  of 
lint^s  ;  also  tlie  hoard  on  wliicb  tbe  Rame  was 
played.  AKso  called  Shove-groat,  Shovel- 
board,  Shulile-board,  Shove-halfpenny,  and 
Shovel-penny. 

*  shove-groat,  shove-halfpenny,  a. 

The  same  as  Shove-bo.\rd. 

"  A  favourite  game  durinfc  the  sixteenth  and  aevcn- 
teentb  centuiies  wns  nhove-groat,  which  was  played  va 
the  following  manner.  A  para  1  lei oci-ani  was  drawn 
ni)on  the  middle  of  the  table,  and  divl<led  into  nine 
compartments,  each  of  which  was  numbered.  The 
plavers  then  plaeecl  in  turn  a  silver  groat,  or  pmooth 
halfpenny,  upon  the  edge  of  tbe  tiihle,  and  by  a 
smart  Ptroke  of  the  jialm  sent  itamonpthepartitinns, 
where  it  eountfd  accovrting  to  Iho  number  on  which 
It  Tested."— IC7iight :  Pictorial  Hist.  Eng.  ii.  891. 


shov'-el,  *  sohov-el,  *  show-el.  *  shov- 
ell,  s.     [A.S.  scojl,  from  soo/-,  base  of  pa.  par. 

,  of  sGu-fan  =  to  siiove  (q,v.) ;  Dut.  bchoffel; 
Dan.  skovl;  Low  Ger.  sclivjel ;  Gar.  schaufel.] 

1.  An  iinplenient  consisting  of  a  bj'oad  scoop 
or  hollow  blade  with  a  liaiidle,  used  for  raising 
loose,  sulibtances,  such  as  loose  earth,  coal, 
eaud,  gravel,  money,  &c.  Shovels  are  con- 
itructed  in  various  shapes  aud  sizes,  and  of 
various  materials  accoidinjz  to  the  particular 
piu'poses  to  be  served.    Thus,    a  fire-slmvel 

;  for  raising  coals,  cinders,  or  ashes,  is  of  iron ; 
a  graiu-sliovel  is  of  wood,  &c. 

"  Tlien  must  you  goe  deeper  and  cast  up  the  earth 
■with  a  bi-oad  spai,le  or  $}iovdU."-'P.  Holland ;  Plijiie, 
bk.  xvil.,  eh,  xxi. 

2.  A  shovel-hat  (q-v.), 

"  An  old  party  iu  a  slioveV—Alford  :  Queen's  E?igli4h, 
p.  228. 

shovel-board,  *  shovel-boord,  & 

1,  Th.e  same  as  Shove-board  (q.v.). 

"Tlie  youngest  aud  silliest  cba'ilain  who,  lu  a 
remote  ni.inor  house,  passed  his  life  in  drinking  ale 
and  playing  at  sAovcI-bourcf." — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng., 
ch.  xi. 

2.  A  game  played  on  board  ship  by  shoving 
with  a  cue  wooden  discs  .so  that  they  shall  rest 
in  one  of  nine  squares  chained  on  the  dcclc 

Shovel-fish,  shovel-head,  5. 

Ichthy.:  The  genus  Scaphirhynehus,  and 
especially  S.  platyrhyTich^is. 

"  The  two  einaller  figures  lepresent  tbe  Shovel-fish, 
■o  called  from  the  curRiiia  form  of  its  head,  v/bich  is 
.  .  .  really  iiut  miliko  tbe  imidcment  from  which  it 
derives  its  pupulai'  title." — Wood:  JlluM.  Nat.  Uitt,, 
iii.  20a. 

shovel-hat,  s.  A  hat  with  a  broad  brim 
tui'ned  up  at  the  sides  and  projecting  in  fiont, 
like  a  sliovel,  worn  by  dignitaries  of  the 
Church  of  England. 

shovel-head,  s.    [Shovel-fish.J 

*  shovel-penny,  s.    [Shove- board.] 

shovel-Tjlough,  shovel-plow,  s.     A 

plough  liuving  a  simple  triangular  share,  and 
employed  for  cultivating  gi'ound  between 
growing  crops. 

Shov'-el,  v.t.    [Shovel,  s.] 

1.  To  take  up  and  throw  with  a  shovel. 

"  Where  no  priest  >.houels  iu  dust." 

Shakesp.  .*   Winter's  Tale,  iv.  & 

2.  To  gather  in  great  quantities. 

"  Ducks  sliovel  them  up  as  they  swim  along  the 
waters."— i)eWmm.-  Physico-Theology,  bk.  Iv.,  en.  3U. 

(Note.) 

^  To  shovel  lip : 

1.  To  throw  up  with  a  shovel. 

2.  To  cover  up  with  earth  with  a  spade  or 
shovel. 

Shdv'-el-ard,  s.    [Shoveller,  s.] 

shov'-eJ-ful,  shov'-el-fiill,  s.  [Eng.  shovel; 
-full.]'  As  much  as  a  sliovel  will  hold  ;  enough 
to  fill  a  shovel.  -  ' 

■'  Then  three  times  laid  upon  his  he«d 
A  iliovelful  of  churchyard  cl;iy." 

Longfellow:  Golden  Legend.i. 

shov'-^l-ler,  *  shov'-el-er, ».  [Eng.  shovd; 
-er.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang.  :  One  who  shovels  ;  one  who 
works  with  a  shovel. 

"Of  setting  a  numerous  body  of  ihovellTS  and 
sweepers  to  work  wliilst  the  snow  is  still  dr(ii>ijina 
from  tlie  clovda.'— Daily  Telegraph,  Jan.  8,  188C. 

2.  Ornithology: 

(1)  Sprxtula  (Anas)  clypeata,  the  Broad-bill 
(q.v.),  or  Spoonbill-duck,  widely  distrilmted 
over  the  northern  hciuisplicre,  a  winter 
visitor  to  Britain,  some  remaining  to  breed  ; 
resident  on  tbe  east  coast,  though  becoming 
rare.  Lenp,th  about  twenty  inches ;  bill 
much  widened  on  each  side  near  tip,  some- 
what resembling  tliatofthe  Spoonbill  ;  head 
and  upper  part  of  neck  in  ailult  male  rich 
green,  lower  part  white,  back  brown,  breast 
and  abdnuien  chestnut  brown.  It  nests  in 
some  dry  bj)ot  near  water,  and  lays  from 
eight  to  fourteen  greenish-buff"  eggs.  (See 
extract.) 

"The  flesh  Is  tender,  juicy,  and  of  good  flavour. 
Tlie  excellence  of  the  Canvas-back  of  Amerim.  ns  an 
article  of  food,  ia  proverbial,  yet  Audnbnii  also  says 
that  no  Bpcrtsnifin  who  is  a  judge  will  ever  go  by  a 
SJtivrUer  to  shoot  a  Canv.iB-back."— KarrcK ;  Bricish 
Birds  (ed.  4th).  iv.  379. 

(2)  Tlie  White  Spoonbill.     [Spoonbill.] 
"In  a  M3.  suivey  of  a  certain  manor  fin  Susbcx] 

taken  in  1570,  it  is  el-ated  thnt  'in  the  woods  cilIIc'I  the 
Westwood  and  the  Haslette,  Shnvdcrs  and  Heroufl 
have  lately  breed  \nc\  aitd  some  Shovlers  breed  tliere 
this  year."  It  is  clear  that  this  .  .  .  cannot  poyfihly 
refer  to  the  Shoveller  Duck."— rarre?^.'  British  Mrds 
(ed.  4th).  iv,  sas. 


boil,  boS- ;  pout,  j^l ;  cat,  ^cll,  chorus,  5hin,  bench :  ^o,  gem ;  thin,  this ;  sin,  as ;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist,    ph  =  f. 
•cian,  -tian  =  sh^n.    -tion,  -siou  =  shun ;  -{ion,  -#ion  =  zhun.   -cious,  -tious,  -sious  =  shiis.    -ble,  -die,  &c  =  bel,  d^L 
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show,  shew  {ew  as  6),  *  shew-en,  *  i^e  we, 

v,t.  &  i,  [A.S.  sceawiaii  =  to  look,  see, 
behold,  to  point  out ;  cogn..  with  Dut, 
Bchoiiweti  =  to  inspect,  to  view  ;  Dan.  skuc  = 
toViehnld;  Goth,  skawjan  ('u  uouip.  usskavjan) 
=  to  awake;  Get.  scliaue)i  =  bo  behold,  to 
see.  From  the  same  root  as  Lat.  caveo  =  to 
be  careful,  to  take  care  ;  Eug.  cautious.] 

A.  TratisUive : 

1.  To  exhibit  or  present  to  the  view ;  to 
display  ;  to  place  in  sight. 

**  Show  thyaelt  to  the  pri^t."—3fatth9W  vl\L  *. 

2.  To  point  out  to,  as  a  guide ;  heuce,  to 
guide  or  usher,  to  direct. 

**  Will  you  show  mo  to  tbU  houae  T  " 

Shakesp. :  ifercharU  of  i'cnice,  Iv.  2. 

3.  To  let  be  seen  ;  to  discover,  to  disclose  ; 
not  to  conceal ;  to  exhibit. 

"  I  hare  gJwwed  too  much  the  rashnesa  of  a  womrui." 
Shakesp.  :  Winter's  TcOs,  iii.  2. 

4.  To  discover,  to  reveal,  to  communicate, 
to  disclose. 

"  All  the  secrets  of  our  camp  Til  show* 

Shakeap.:  AtCt  WeU  tl^-U  Ends  Well,  Iv.  t. 

6.  To  explain,  to  expound,  to  make  clear. 

"  Forasmuch  as  knowledge  and  iliewlng  oC  hard 
Bcnteiicea.  aud  dmoh'ias  of  oouljtu,  were  found  La  the 
same  Dauiel,  let  him  be  called."— /Jawifli  v,  12. 

6.  To  indicate,  to  point  out,  to  point  to. 
"  Why  stand  we  longer,  ahiverinj  under  fears. 

That  thow  uo  end  but  death  ?  " 

A/aton:  P.  L.,  Ji.  I.OIKJ. 

7.  To  prove,  to  manifest,  to  make  apparent 
<ir  clear  by  evidence,  reasoning,  or  the  like. 

"I  have 8fu>wed  the  unfitness," 

S/uikiisp.  :  Lear,  L  4. 

8.  To  bestow,  to  confer,  to  afford,  to  do. 

"  Felix  willing  to  shew  the  Jews  a  pleasure,  left 
Paul  hoainL"—Actt  xxiv.  27. 

9.  To  inform,  to  teach,  to  instruct. 

"  I  shall  show  you  plainly  of  the  Fathex."— John 

B,  Intransitive : 

L  To  appear,  to  become  visible. 

"  The  fire  i'  the  dint 
Shows  not  till  it  be  struck. " 

Shafcasp.  :  Tinion  of  Athens,  L  L 

2.  To  appear,  to  look  ;  to  present  an  appear- 
ance ;  to  be  in  appearance. 

"  Floating  (Urkly  downward  there 
Her  rounded  arm  sliow'd  white  and  bare." 

liyroH  :  Hiege  of  Corinth,  xx. 

8.  To  look,  to  appear. 

"The  pivlnter,  whose  pictures  sltow  best  at  a  dis- 
tance, but  very  near,  tuure  uupleaslug." — Banyan! 
Pilgrim's  Progress,  pt.  1. 

*  4.  To  become  or  suit  one  well  or  ill. 

"  My  lord  of  York,  it  better  showi-d  w  itb  you." 
Sha/ccsp  :  2  Uciiry  IV.,  iv.  % 

^  *  (1)  To  shnw  au-ay.  To  sltew  away:  To 
assume  an  air  of  consequence  ;  to  show  oflF. 

"Never give  yourself  airs  ;  never prews  to «hcw away, 
as  fchey  call  iL"— 7",  Ifu/l ;  Genuine  Letters,  iL  45, 

(2)  To  show  forth:  To  manifest,  to  proclaim, 
to  set  forth. 

"  Skew  forth  the  praises  of  Him,"—!  Peter  11.  ft. 

(3)  To  show  off : 

(a)  Trans. :  To  set  off;  to  make  an  ostenta- 
tious show  of. 

(I))  Intrans. :  To  make  an  ostentatious  show 
or  display. 

(4)  3'o  slww  up : 

(a)  To  show  or  point  out  the  way  up  to  :  as, 
To  slww  a  gentleiuau  up  to  a  drawing-room. 

(&)  To  hold  up  to  animadversion,  ridicule, 
or  contempt ;  to  expose. 

"  Certain  ijeraoua  iu  high  stntiona  of  life  would  b© 
shown  up."—Ttines,  March  29,  ISBG. 

show,    shew  (ew  as    d),    *  scbewe,    «. 

[Snow,  v.] 

1.  The  act  of  showing  or  exhibiting  to  the 
view  ;  exposure  or  exhibition  to  tlie  view. 

"  Thus  much  show  of  fire  " 

ShJikesp. :  Julius  CcBsar,  L  SL 

2.  Appearance,  whether  tiue  tir  false. 

"  Thy  odour  matcbetb  not  thy  show." 

Shakesp. :  Sonnet  69. 

3.  Ostentatious  display ;  parade,  ostentation. 

"  His  grandeur  and  majestic  show 
Of  luxury."  AWton  :  P.  It.  W.  UO. 

4.  Anything  presented  to  the  view ;  an 
object  attracting  notice;  an  aspect;  an  ex- 
ternal sign. 

*■  Throng  our  large  temples  with  the  shows  of  peace." 
Shakesp.  :  Coriolanut,  iii.  i. 

*  5.  Semblance,  likeness. 

'■  Our  aeiiators 
Cheat  the  deluded  people  with  a  ^how 
Of  liberty."        Otwuy :   Veni/-/!  Prpsereed,  L  1. 

6.  Speciousness,  plausibility;  hypocritical 
pretence. 

"  For  a  show  make  long  prayers."— ittft«  xx.  47. 


7.  A  sight,  a  spectacle,  a  public  exhibition ; 
si>ecif.,  an  exhiliition  shown  for  money:  aa, 
a  ftower-s/tow,  a  cattle-s/touf,  &e. 

8.  Representative  action. 

"  Expressed  iu  dumb  sA^urthose  sentiments  of  gratl- 
fride  that  were  too  big  for  utterance."— .-iddiion. 
(T-dd.) 

9.  A  mucous  discharge,  streaked  with  blood, 
which  takes  place  one,  two,  or  three  days 
before  a  womau  falls  into  labour. 

^  Slww  of  hands :  The  holding  up  of  the 
hands  as  a  means  of  indicating  the  opinioa 
of  a  meeting  upou  a  proposition. 

show-billt  s.  A  placard  or  other  adver- 
tisement, usuiiUy  printed,  containing  an- 
nouncement of  goods  for  sale. 

*  show-box,  8.  A  box  containing  some 
object  or  objects  of  curiosity,  carried  round 
as  a  show. 

show-bread,  shew-bread,  s. 

/wdaism:  A  word  modelled  on  the  German 
schauhrode,  Luther's  rendering  of  the  Heb. 
C^DH  DnS  Qehem  hapariim)  =  bread  of  the 
faces  or  face,  perhaps  meaning,  designed  for 
the  presence  of  Jehovah.  It  is  called  also  the 
"continual  shew-bi'ead"  (2  Chron.  ii.  4),  or, 
more  briefly,  the  "continual  bread"  (Num. 
iv.  7),  or  "hallowed  bread"  (1  Sam.  xxi.  4-6). 
It  wy,s  to  be  set  on  a  table  of  sliittim  wood 
(q.v,),  overlaid  with  gold  (Exod.  xxv.  23-29  ; 
1  Kings  vii.  48),  and  having  a  blue  covering 
(Num.  iv.  7).  Tlie  shew-bread  consisted  of 
twelve  cakes  baked  with  fine,  flour,  two 
tenth  deals  being  in  each  cake  (Lev.  xxiv.  5). 
It  was  to  stand  in  the  Holy  Place,  and,  being 
sprinkled  with  frankincense,  was  tliere  to  be 
eaten  each  Sabbath  by  Aaron  and  liis  priestly 
des(^endants  (Lev.  xxiv.  9).  When  the  old 
shew-bread  was  removed,  new  and  hot  bread 
was  to  take  ite  place  (1  Sam.  xxi.  6).  When 
David  was  in  want  of  food,  he  ate  the  shew- 
bread,  though  lie  was  not  a  piiest  (1  Sam. 
xxi.  3-G),  and  Jesiis  approved  the  deed  (Matt, 
xii.  4;  Mark  ii.  26;  Luke  vi.  4).  The  twelve 
dikes  of  shew-bread  were  apparently  one  for 
each  tribe ;  the  deeper  spiritual  significance 
of  the  bread  has  been  variously  interpreted. 

show-card,  s.  A  tradesman's  card,  ad- 
vei-tising  goods  or  novelcles. 

show-case,  s.  A  case  or  box,  having  a 
glass  top,  side,  or  front,  in  wliich  delicate  or 
valuable  articles  are  placed  for  exhibition. 

show-glass,  s.  A  glass  in  or  by  means 
of  wliich  anything  is  seen;  a  showman's  glass  ; 
a  mirror. 

*  Show-place,  s. 

1.  A  place  for  public  exhibition, 

2.  'North's  (Plutarch :  Ant.,  liv.)  ti-anslation 
of  the  Greek  yvp.vd{rLov  (gvmiiasioii)  =  a 
gyninasiuin.  adopted  by  Shakespeare  (Ant.  & 
Cieop.,  iii.  6). 

show-room,  s. 

1.  A  room  or  apartment  in  which  a  show  Is 
exhibited. 

2.  A  room  in  a  warehouse  or  wholesale 
establishment,  in  which  sjimples  of  goods  are 
set  out  for  inspection ;  also  a  room  in  an 
bote!  set  a.side  for  the  use  of  commercial 
tmvi-llris  in  which  to  exhibit  samples  of  their 
goods  to  their  customers. 

*  show-stone,  s.  A  glass  or  crystal  ball 
by  means  of  which  fortune-tellers  professed 
to  foretell  futuie  events. 

show-yard,  s.  A  yard  or  inclosure  in 
which  cattle,  sheep,  horses,  &c.,  are  exhibited 
for  show. 

"He  lelt  certain  he  should  not  himself  maintain 
his  own  dock  to  the  same  high  stand;ird  but  for  the 
comiwtitlve  system  iu  the  sliow-yard." — Field,  Dea  12,  ■ 
1885. 

Show'-er  (1),  s.     [Eng.  slww,  v.  ;  -er.] 

1.  One  who  shows  or  exhibits. 

2.  That  which  shows,  as  a  mirror.  (Wycliffe.) 

shtf^-er  (2),  *  schour,  *  shear,  *  shoure 

(orig.  a  monosyllable),  s.     [A.S.  scicr;  cngn. 
with    Dut    schoer ;    Icel.    skur ;    Sw.    skur ; 
Goth,  skvra ;  O.  H.  Ger.  scur;  Ger.  schauer.] 
L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  A  fall  of  rain  or  hail  (and  sometimes  of 
snow)  of  short  or  not  very  long  duration. 

"After  sharpest  stu^ures,  quath  Pees,  most  sheene  1a 
suune,'*  Piers  Plowman,  p.  3G1. 

2.  A  storm  or  heavy  fall  of  anything ;  a 


fall  of  thiii:;s  in  thick  and  fast  succession. 

[METBOR-iiUOWEEl.] 

"  They  wheeled,  and  flying  behind  them  shot 
Sharp  sleet  of  arrowy  showers  agaiuat  the  face 
Of  their  pursuers."  MUton  :  P.  JL,  UL  8S4, 

3.  A  copious  supply  bestowed ;  liberal  dis- 
tribution or  supply. 

"  Siioioers  of  wealth  descending  from  the  aktes.* 
PopB :  Homer ;  Iliitd  iL  8U. 

IL  Pyrotechny :  A  term  applied  to  gold-rain 
(q.v,). 

Shower-bath,  s.  A  bath  in  which  a 
shower  of  water  is  dropped  upon  the  person, 
usually  a  sti'eain  distributed  by  a  strainer. 

^tfw'-er,  v.t.  &  i.    [Shower  (2),  s.] 
A«  Transitive: 

*  1.  To  water  with  a  shower  or  showers ;  to 
wet  with  rain. 

**  Lest  It  again  dissolve  and  shower  the  eftrth." 

Milton:  P.  Z...  xi.  883. 

2.  To  pour  down  copiously  and  rapidly ;  to 
bestow  liberally ;  to  distribute  or  scatter 
freely. 

"  The  commodore's  vacht  was  sttowering  rockets  and 
burning  lights. "—A'ieW,  Sept.  4,  1886, 

B.  Intraiis.  :  To  rain  in  showers ;  to  poor 
or  full  down  copiously. 

"  It  rained  down  fortune  showering  on  your  head." 
Shakesp.  :  1  Henry  iV„  v.  1. 

8h<S^-er-i-ness,  s.  [Eng.  showery ;  -ness.} 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  showery. 

*  sh(Si^-er-mg,  u.    [Eng,  shower  (2)  \  -inj^.l 

Showery. 

Sh6V-er-less,  a.    [Eng.  shower  (2);  -lesB.\ 

Free  from  showers  ;  without  showers. 

"  Scarce  Iu  a  showerless  day  the  heavens  indulge 
Our  melting  clime." 

Armstrong :  Art  of  Preserving  Bealth,  L 

Sh6^-er-^,  a.    [Eng.  shower  (2) ;  -y.) 

1.  Falling  in  showers. 

"  Scnttering  everywhere 
The  showery  niin." 

Longfellow :  liatn  in  Summer. 

2.  Abounding  in  shuwers  of  rain  ;  rainy. 

"  By  sowing  t'le  same  quantity  brcidcasfc  iu  sfiowerp 
weather," — Smithson:  Useful  liouk  far  Fanners,  p.  12, 

3.  A  free  translatinn  of  Germinal  (springing 
or  budding),  the  seveutli  mouth  of  the  French 
republican  year. 

*  show'-ful-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  show;  -full;  -ly.] 
Gaudily. 

"All  showfuUy  gamlsht." — Chapman:  Masque  of 
Middle  I'etnple. 

Show'-i-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  showy;  -ly.]  In  a 
showy  manner;  with  show  or  parade ;  osten- 
tatiously, pompously. 

Show'-i-ness,  s.  [Eng.  showy;  -nsss.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  showy  ;  show. 

Show'-ing,  s.  [Eng.  show;  -ing.]  A  presen- 
tation to  exhibition  ;  representation  by  words; 
a  sotting  forth. 

*shdw'-ish,  a.  [Eng,  show;  -ish.]  Splendid, 
gaudy,  showy,  specious,  plausible. 

"To  disllnguish  real  and  solid  worth  trom.  sTunoish 
or  plausiljlt;  expense." — Pope:  To  Tonaon,  June  7,  1731 

show' -man,  s.  [Eng.  show^  v.,  and  vian.} 
One  who  exhibits  a  show  ;  the  proprietor  of  a 
show. 

"Yet,  slwwman,  where  can  He  the  canao?" 

Wordsworth:  Star  Gaxert. 

shown,  pa.  'pa/r.  of  v.     [Show,  v.] 

*showve,  v.t,    [Shove,  v.] 

show" -3^,  a.  [Eng.  show  ;  -y.]  Malting  a  great 
show  or  appearance ;' attracting  attention; 
gaudy,  ostentatious,  gay,  splendid. 

"  He  loaded  her  with  beads,  and  every  showy  trifle 
that  would  please  hst,"—Cook:  First  Voyage,  bk.  i., 
cb,  viiL 

*  shrag,  v.t.    [Shrao,  s.]    To  lop.    (Huloet.) 

Shrag,  s.  [Prob.  a  softened  fonn  of  scrag  —  a 
stump  or  blanch.]    A  twig  of  a  tree  cut  oflf, 

*  shr&g'-ger,  s.    [Eng.  shrag^  v. ;  -er.]    One 

who  lops  or  trims  trees. 

shram,  v.t.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  To  cause  to 
shrink  or  shrivel,  as  with  cold ;  to  benumb. 
(Prov.) 

shrank,  pret.  of  v.    [Shrunk.] 

shrap,  •  shrape,  a.    [Etym.  doubtful.)    A 

jdace  baited  with  chaff  to  catch  birds. 

"Tliemostchiiffy^Arap  that  ever  was  set  before  the 
eyea  of  winged  tovV— Bishop  Bedell:  LeUers.  p.  8391 


f&te,  fSt,  fare,  ^jnidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  thSre;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marme;   go,  pot, 
or.  wore,  w^lf;  work,  wiio,  sin;  mute,  cuTi,  ciire,  ijnite,  cur,  rule,  lull;  try,  Syrian.    a3,  ce  =  e;  ey  =  a;  qu  =  kw. 
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dir^p'-nel,  s.    [See  compound.] 
Shrapnel-shell,  5. 

Ordn. :  A  hollow  projectile  or  shell,  bo  called 
after  its  inventor,  General  Shrapnel.  As 
originally  constructed,  the  projectile  consisted 
of  a  spherical  iron  shell  filled  with  balls, 
sufficient  powder  being  mingled  with  the  balls 
to  burst  the  shell  when  the  fuse  ignited  tlie 
charge.  It  was  hence  called  spherical  case- 
shot,  and  was  designed  to  attain  a  longer 
range  than  common  case-shot  or  grape.  The 
bursting  charge  was  of  just  sufficient  strength 
to  open  the  shell  without  scattering  the  balls, 
which  continued  their  flight.  The  improved 
shrapnel  has  its  bursting  charge  in  a  cylinder 
in  the  middle  of  the  elongated  projectile  used 
with  rifled  guns.  Shrapnel  are  commonly  filled 
with  leaden  musket-balls  ;  melted  sulphur  or 
'  bituminous  matter  is  poured  in  to  fill  up  the 
'  interstices,  and  a  chamber  sufficiently  lai-ge  to 
contain  the  bursting  charge  is  formed  at  the 
base  of  the  sheiL 

ehread'-head,  a.  [Bng.  *  shread,  and  Jiead.] 
(Jbbkinhead.} 

Shred,  *  shrede,  *  shread,  s.  [a.S.  scredde  ; 
cogn.  with  Icel.  skrjndhr  =  a  shred ;  O.  Dut. 
schroode;  Ger.  schroL] 

1.  A  piece  torn  off;  a  strip ;  a  fragment 
torn  or  cut  off. 

^'  111  a  plobald  livery  of  coarse  patches  ftntl  borrowed 
Areds."—Locka:  On  Human  Untterst.,  bk.  iv.,  ch,  xx. 

2.  A  fragment ;  a  piece  generally. 

"The  tutora  content  themselves  with  teaching  a 
few  unconnected  ahreda  jvml  parcels  of  this  corrUDCed 
course. '—SmiiA.-  Wealth  of  Nations,  bk.  i.,  ch.  i. 
TI  Used  specif,  of  strips  of  cloth  employed 
to  nail  up  trees. 

3.  A  particle  ;  an  iota. 

"There  was  not  a  shred  of  evidence  against  Us 
client.  — Hawley  Smart :  Struck  Down,  ch.  x. 

•  Shred-pie,  ^.    A  mince-pie. 

fihred,  *  Shredde,  v.t.  [AS.  screadian;  Ger. 
schroten  =  to  gnaw,  to  cut,  to  saw.] 

1.  To  tear  or  cut  into  small  pieces,  particu- 
larly into  long  and  narrow  pieces,  as  of  cloth 
or  leather;  to  tear  into  strips  ;  to  strip. 

2.  To  prune,  to  lop,  to  trim. 

"In  lopping  and  shredding  of  trees,  when  the  cnt 
ytandeth  open,  there  wouhl  be  no  hollow  pl.icea  mada 
like  cups,  ior  fenre  that  water  abould  stand  therein." 
~P,  BnUand  :  Plinie,  bk.  xvii.,  ch.  xxiii, 

3.  To  cut  vegetables  into  shreds  for  cook- 
tag.    (2  Kings  iv.  39). 

•  4.  To  cut.     (SpeTiser;  F.  Q.,  IV.  ii.  52.) 

•  5.  To  scatter. 

"Wildgourds  .  .  .  being jftredamongstotherwhole- 
■ome  herbs." — Jones,  of  Maryland :  Works,  il.  289. 

fihred' -ding,  jw.  par.  &  s.    [Shred,  d.] 

A.  As  pr.  par. :  (See  the  verb). 

B.  As  siibstantive : 

L  OrdUiary  Language : 

1.  The  act  of  cutting  into  shreds  ;  the  act 
of  pruning  or  trimming. 

2.  That  which  is  cut  off;  a  fragment,  a  shred. 

"  A  number  of  short  cats  or  shreddinffs,  which  may 
be  better  called  wishes  than  prayers. "—i^oo&er;  Eculcs. 
PolUie,  bk.  v.,  §  27. 

II.  Carp.  (PL) :  Short,  light  pieces  of  timber, 
fixed  as  bearers  below  tUe  roof,  forming  a 
straight  line  with  the  upper  side  of  the  rafters. 

ehred'-dj^,  a.  [Eng.  shred;  -y.]  Consisting 
of  shreds  or  fragments. 

*8hred'-leSS,  a.  [Em;,  shred;  -less.]  Having 
no  shreds.    (Byron:  Childe  Harold,  iii.  47.) 

ehrew,  *  schrewe,  *  shrewe,  *  screwe, 

8.  &  a.     [A.S.  scredioa  =  a.  shrew-mouse,  prob. 
.     orig.=  the  biter,  and  hence  transferred  to  a 
J     scolding  or  churlish  person.     Originally  used 
'     of  both  sexes,  and  implying  a  graver  charge 
than  is  now  involved  in  the  word,] 
A*  As  substantive : 
L  Ordinary  Language : 
1.  In  the  same  sense  as  II. 
*2.  A  churlish  person,  male  or  female;  a 
malignant,  apitefill,  or  cantankerous  person 
of  either  sex. 
•  3.  A  wretch,  an  accursed  person,  a  villain. 

"  f  He!  toke  to  his  couns^ile  a  shrewe. 
Whom  to  his  father  furth  he  sent. 

Gower  :  C.  A.,  Wi. 

4.  A  woman  of  a  vile  temper ;  a  virago,  a 
termagant,  a  scold. 

"  Such  an  injury  would  vex  a  very  saint, 
Uuch  more  n  xhrrw  of  tby  impatient  humour.' 
Shakesp.  :  Taming  of  the  Shrew,  iiL  3. 


IL  Zool. :  A  popular  name  for  any  indi- 
vidual of  the  Soricidse,  particularly  the  Com- 
mon (Sarex  vulgaris)  and  the  Lesser  Shrew 
(S.pygm<xm).  The  former, common  iu  Europe, 
is  about  the  size  of  a  mouse,  which  it 
somewhat  resemoies  m  the  shape  of  the  body, 
feet,  and  tail,  but  has  the  muzzle  produced, 
with  prominent  nostrils,  far  beyond  the  lip  ; 
the  eyes  are  small,  and  scarcely  discernible 
through  the  fur ;  ears  wide  aud  short ;  the 
tail  is  four- 
sided,  with 
the  angles 
rounded  off; 
fur  usually 
reddish- 
gray  above, 
gmyish  be- 
neath, but 
the  colour 
varies,  and 
pied  speci- 
mens often 
occur. 

[L  CBSEB- 
B  H  R  B  W.  ] 

They  feed 
on  insects 
and  worms 
and  the  smaller  mollusca;  thfiy  are  extremely 
pugnacious,  and  two  males  scarcely  ever  meet 
withimt  a  battle,  when  the  weaker  is  killed 
and  eaten.  They  breed  in  the  spring ;  the  fe- 
male makes  a  nest  of  dry  herbage  in  a  hole  in 
the  ground,  and  brings  fin-th  from  five  to  seven 
young,  but  tlieir  increase  is  checked  by  the 
weasel  and  barn-owl.  In  former  times  the 
bite  of  the  Shrew  was  erroneously  considered 
venomous,  and  the  animal  itself  played  an 
important  part  in  folk-medicine.  [Shrew- 
ash,  Oared-shrew,  Water-shrew.] 
B.  As  adj. :  Churlish,  slirewish. 

"  Yet  was  te  to  me  the  moste  shrew," 

Chaucer ;  C.  T.,  6,087. 

shrew-ash,  s.    (See  extmct.) 

"A  shrew-ash  la  an  ash  whose  twlRS  or  branches, 
when  applied  to  tlie  limlra  of  cuttle,  will  Immediately 
relieve  the  pains  which  a  \>esBt  suflfers  from  the  run- 
ning of  a  ehrew-mouse  over  tlie  part  affected. 


SHREWS. 

1.  Common  Shrew.    2.  Ijesaer.  or 

Pigmy,  Shrew. 


Into  the  body  of  the  tree  H  deep  hole 

an  auger,  and  a  poor  devottd  ehrew-inouae  was  thrust 


I  bored  with 


In  alive,  and  plugped  in,  no  tloulit  with  several  incan- 
tations long  since  fuvgiitteu."— FfAtia;  Jfat.  nist.  of 
Selborne.  pt  ii-j  ch.  xxvii. 

Shrew-footed  uropsUe,  s. 

Zool. :  Uropsilus  soi^ipes,  the  sole  species 
of  the  genus,  discovered  in  Eastein  Tibet  by 
Pere  David.  The  general  characters  are  like 
those  of  Urotrichus  (q.v.);  the  tail  is  naked 
and  scaly,  fur  slate-colour,  with  a  brownish 
tinge. 

shrew-mole,  s. 

ZooL :  Scalops  aqiiatica,  often  called  the 
Mole  in  the  United  States,  through  which  it 
is  widely  distiibuted.  The  snout  is  slender 
and  elongated,  and  the  toes  of  the  hind  feet 
are  webbed.     [Scalops.] 

shrew-mouse,  s. 

Zool. :  Sorex  vulgaris.    [Shrew,  s.,  II.] 

*  shrew-struc5c,  a.  Injured  or  affected 
by  a  Shrew.    [Shrew-ash.] 

"  When  a  horse  iu  the  fields  happened  to  be  sud- 
denly  seized  with  anything  like  a  numbness  in  bis 
legs,  he  waa  immediately  judged  by  the  old  peraoiis  to 
be  either  planet-struck  or  shrt-w-struck.  The  mode  of 
cure  which  they  prescribed,  and  which  they  coiiaidered 
in  .all  cases  infallible,  was  to  drag  the  animal  through 
a  piece  of  bramble  that  grow  at  both  ends." — White: 
Selborne,  lett.  xxviiL    (Note.) 

•  shrew,  '  shrewe,  v.t.    [Shrew,  *.]    To 

beshrew,  to  curse. 

"  Shrew  me 
If  I  would  lose  lb  fOL'  a  revenue." 

Shakesp. :  Cj/mbeline,  ii.  S. 

shrewd,  *schrewed,  "^shreude, 
*Shrewed,  a.  [Prop,  the  pa.  par.  of 
shrew  =  to  beshrew,  to  curse.] 

*  1.  Wicked,  unfair,  swindling,  malicious. 
(Conveying  a  graver  charge  than  we  now 
attach  to  the  word.) 

"la  he  shrewd  and  unjust  in  his  dealings  with 
others."— 5ouife.*  Sermons,  vL  IM. 

*  2.  Accursed,  cursed,  vile, 

"  Ne  leuede  yet  nngt 
Here  schrewmle  dede."    Robort  of  OloueesUsr,  p.  IM. 

*  3.  Vixenish,  scolding,  shrewish. 

"  As  old  as  9ybU,  and  as  curst  and  ahreiod 
As  Socrates'  Xantippe." 

Shakes)). :  Taming  of  the  Shrew,  L  i. 

*  4,  Vexatious,  troublesome,  mischievous, 
ill,  hurtful,  malicious. 

"  No  enemjr  is  eo  despicable  but  he  mtkj  do  a  body 
a  tJiretod  turn." — L' Estrange  :  Fables, 


*  6.  Spiteful,  dangerous. 

"  He  made  t^shrmod  thrustat  your  betlj.' 
^  Henry  IV,,  it  i. 

"  6.  Sly,  cunning,  artful,  arch. 

"  That  shrewd  and  knavish  sprite. " 
Shakesp. :  Midsummer  Night's  Dream,  U.  I, 

7.  Astute,  sagacious,  discerning,  Bliar]^ 
acute,  keen  :  as,  He  is  a  shrewd  man. 

8.  Characterized  by  or  arising  from  acat^ 
ness,  sagacity,  oracuteness  of  discernment. 

"Professing  to  despise  the  ill  opiuion  of  mankind 
creates  a  shrewd  susxiiclon  that  we  have  deserr^  iU 
—Seeker:  Sermons,^voL  Iii.,  aer.  15. 

Shrewd -Ij^,  *8hreud-ly,adv-  [Eng.  shrewd; 
-ly-] 

*  1.  In  a  mischievous  manner  or  degree ; 

mischievously,  iiyuriously. 

"  This  practice  hath  moat  shrewdly  past  upon  the&* 
SiMkcsp.  :  Tuiel/ti^  NifflU,  v. 

*  2.  Vexatiously,  annoyingly. 

"  Tet  seem'd  she  not  to  wince,  tbo'  shrewdli/  pain'd.* 
Dryden :  Hind  A  Pantlter.  iiL  UX 

*  3.  Greatly,  exceedingly. 

"  He  Is  sltrewdly  vexed  at  something,' 

SJuikesp.  :  Alt's  Well  that  Ends  WOl,  llL  & 

4,  Sharply,  keenly,  bitingly,  painfully. 

"  Let  us  assume  that  the  morning  is  a  shrewdly  cold 
one,  and  damp  to  \xmt."— Daily  Telegraph,  Dea  L 
18S6. 

5.  In  a  shrewd,  astute,  or  sagacious  manner ; 
astutely,  sagaciously ;  with  acuteness  of  dis- 
cernment. 

"  'Tis  ihrewitly  guessed 
That  Kedmond  rules  the  damsel's  breast," 

Scott:  Itokeby,  vL  Uk 
Bhrewd'-neSS,  s.    [Eng.  shrewd ;  -nessJ] 

*  1.  Iniquity,  wickedness,  depravity. 

"  Forsotbe  the  erthe  Is  corrupt  before  Qod,  nndll 
fulfilled  with  threwdiiess."—Oenesis  vi.- 12.    (1556.} 

*2.  Vexatiousness,  annoyance,  mischievous- 
ness. 

*3.  Cunning,  artfulness,  slyness.  (Shakesp.: 
Antony  &  Cleopatra,  ii,  2.) 

4.  Sagaciousness,  sagacity,  astuteness* 
cleverness  ;  sharpness  of  discernment :  a^ 
the  shrewdness  of  a  reiiKirk. 

*  shrewe,  s.  &  v.    [Surew,  s.  &  v.) 

*  shrewed,  *  shrewed-ness,  &c.  [Shrewd* 

StlHEWDNESS,  &C.] 

Shrew'-ish,  a.  [Eng.  shrew;  -ish.]  Having 
the  qualities  or  manners  of  a  shrew  ;  vixenish. 
(Said  of  a  woman.) 

"  My  wife  Is  shrewish  when  I  keep  not  hours," 

Shakesp.  :  Comedy  of  Errors,  fit  1. 

Shrew'-ish-l3^,  oiu.  \Ex\%.  shrewish ;  -ly.]  In 
a  slirewish  niauuer;  like  a  shrew  ;  peevishly, 
tartly,  shai-ply. 

"  He  speaks  very  shrewishly ;  one  would  tblnkhlB 
mother's  milk  were  scarce  out  of  him,"~Sfiakesp.  ^ 
Twelfth  Night,  i.  6. 

Shrew^-ish-ness,  s.  [Eng.  shrewish ;  -nessJ\ 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  slirewish. 

"  I  have  no  gift  at  all  iu  shrewishness." 

Sluikesp. :  JUidsuinmer  Night's  Oream,  IU.  S. 

*  sbrich,  *  shrlegh,  v.    [Shriek,  v.] 

shrieki  *  scrielc,  *  scrike,  *  shrike*  vX 

&  t.     [A  doublet  of  screech  (q.v.).j 

A.  Intrans. :  To  utter  a  sharp,  shrill  cry; 
to  scream,  as  one  in  a  sudden  fright,  horror, 
or  anguish. 

"  Aud  pour  these  accents,  shrieking  asha  flies,' 

liyron  :  Nisus  &  Euryalut. 

B.  Trans.  :  To  utter  with  a  shriek  or  shriU 
cry. 

"  Shrieking  undistinguished  woe." 

Shakesp. :  Loupr  a  Complaint,  SO. 

shriek,  s.    [Shriek,  v.]    A  sharp,  shrill  cry 
or  scream,  as  of  one  in  anguish  or  extreme 
terror  ;  a  shrill  noise. 
"  The  shrieks  of  the  conquer'd,  the  conquerors'  yelL" 
Byron :  Childe  Harold,  ii.  7^ 


shriek-owl. 


The  Screech-owl  (q.v.). 


shriek'-er,  s.    [Eng.  shriek;  -er.]    One  who 

shrieks. 

'*  Again— the  shrieking  charmers — how  they  read 
The  gentle  air— the  skrickers  Inck  a  frieinl." 

Crabbe:  Tales  of  the  Hull,  vli. 

Shriev'-al,  a.     [Mid.  Eng.  shrieve  =  a  sheriff; 
-at,]    Of  or  pertaining  to  a  sheriff. 

"  Hiaifirteva' sword,  and  hie  richly  bejewelled  chain 
of  office."— (7£;£zen,  Jan.  9,  1886. 

Shriev'-^l-ty,  •  shrev'-al-t^,  a.    [A  coa- 

tract,  of  sheriffalty.]  The  office  or  .jurisdiction 
of  a  sheriff ;  the  period  during  which  a  sheriff 
holds  office. 

"  The  shreoalty  In  ancient  times  was  honos  tina 
onere."— Fuller ;  Worthies  of  EngtandU 


bSil,  b^;  po^t,  jd^l;  cat,  ^11,  chorus,  9hin,  ben^h;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as;  expect,  Xenophon,  eidst.    -Ing* 
Htlan.  -tian  =  sh^o.    -tion.  -sion  =  shun;  -tion,  -$iozi  =  zhim.    -«lons.  -tious,  -slons  =  shus.    -ble.  &c.  —  b^l.    ew  ~  6» 


4256 
*Blirleve,  s,    [Sheriff,]    A  sherifll 

"  Sctirce  a  ihrieos't  wife  nt  an  asaiz» 
Was  drewed  lu  flue,  so  rull'd  iier  eyes. 

Somermie :  The  r»9raan  </  KotL 

•  abrieve,  v.u    [Shmve.] 

flhxift,  s.  (A.S.  scrift=  confession,  from  scrifan 
=  tc  shrive  (q.v.);  Icel.  skriptt  tkrift;  Sw. 
ihrifl ;  Dan,  shrifie.] 

1.  Confession  to  a  priest, 

" '  Twna  told  me  In  rtH/X  ; 
Thou  know'Bt  'tis  devth  an  U  yu  be  revealed. 

iluTloioe:  Jew  of  Ualtii,  u\.  &■ 

2,  The  pnestly  act  of  shriving;  absolution. 

"I  will  pi «  htm  n  present  <Ar(fl. ' 

SAaketft. ;  Meaaarefor  Measure,  iT.  & 

•shrift -father,  * shrifte - foder,  «. 
A  fatlier-coiifyssor. 

•'  I  Bhrewe  these  thrift-fadura  everich  on." 

Chaucvr :  C.  T..  7,021 

•  shright  (gh  silent),  pret.  of  v.  [Shriek,  v.J 
A  shrieic    (Speiiser:  F.  Q.,  VI.  iv.  2.) 

Cdirike,  s.    [From  the  cry  of  the  bird.] 

Omith. :  A  popular  name  for  anyindividnal 
of  the  Laiiiidae  (q.v.),  applied  specially  for 
the  last  three  centuries  to  Lanivs  excuhitor, 
the  Great  Gray  Slinke,  the  largest  European 
Bpecies.  The  lenjj,Ui  of  tlie  adult  male  ie  about 
ten  inches;  pearl  gray  un  upper  pait  of 
body;  chin,  breast,  and  abdomen  white;  tail 
fejUhers  black,  variegated,  and  tipped  with 
white;  a  black  baud  crouges  the  forehead, 
ruuB  under  the  eyes,  and  expands  into  a 
patch  on  the  ear-covtrta.  Of  the  large  lamily 
of  the  Sluikes,  containing  in  all  over  one 
hundred  epecies,  the  United  States  possesses 
but  a  fragnientaiy'repretieutation,  tbeie  being 
here  only  two  species  of  Lauiiis,  the  leading 
genus.  These  are  L.  boTtalis,  tlie  Northern 
Butcher-bird,  and  L.  Ivdooiciuvus,  the  Soulhei  n 
Iiogger-head.  Europe  is  better  provided,  having, 
in  addition  to  tlie  species  named,  L.  w/mor,  the 
Lesser  Gray  Shi'ike.  Like  L.  septeiitviottalis,  it  is 
often  called  iu  England  the  iNine-killer  (q.v.), 
and  is  sometimes  placed,  with  some  other  small 
Bhiikes,  in  a  separate  genus.  The  only  other 
European  species  is  L.  aurUmlalus,  the  Woodcliat 
(q.v.).  Shrikes  feed  on  insects  and  small  birds, 
and  have  a  remarkable  habit  of  impaling  their 
prey  on  thorns  iu  the  neighboiboud  ol  their 
nests,  which  may  thus  be  easily  discovered. 
They  kill  and  impale  many  insects  that  they  do 
not  eat,  and  even  in  confinement  they  putn 
portions  of  the  food  given  them  between  the 
wires  of  their  cages,  or  transfix  it  on  a  sharp 
nail,  if  one  be   provided  for  the  purpose. 

IBUTCHEB-BIRD.] 
"The  mayfly  is  torn  by  the  nrallow,  the  sparraw 
Bpeured  hy  the  ihi-ikc." 

Tennyton :  Maud,  1. 17,  i. 

shrike-crow,  s. 

Omith.  :  Swainson'a  name  for  tiie  genua 
Barita(q.v.). 

ghrni,  *sf  liril.  *shrU,  ''shriUe.  'shirlo, 

a.  &>  s.  [The  snme  word  as  Lowland  Scotch 
skirl  =  a  shrill  cry  ;  skirl  =  to  cry  shrilly  ; 
from  Norw.  slcryla,  sknela  =  to  cry  shrilly ; 
skrcel  =  a  shrill  cry  ;  cf.  Sw.  dial,  skr'ila  =  to 
cry  loudly  ;  A.S.  scralletan  =  to  make  a  loud 
outcry  ;  Low  Ger.  schrell  =  shrill  ;  Prov,  Ger. 
Khrill  =  shrill ;  schrillen  =:  to  sound  shrilL] 
A.  As  adjective : 

1.  Sharp  or  acute  in  sound  or  tone  ;  baTing 
a  piercing  sound  or  tone. 

"  Uuimpair'd,  aud  thiHl,  and  clear." 

Cowper:  TTi*  Crifket. 

2.  Uttering  or  emitting  a  sharp^  piercing 
sound  :  as,  a  shrill  trumpet. 

*B.  As  sithst. :  A  shiill  sound. 

"  With  the  BQQileii  ihrlll  I  was  appalled." 

Sfjimser;  Kninci  of  Time,  680. 

"shrill-edged,  a.  Acute,  sharp,  or 
pierciiif^  m  sound. 

"  The  shrill-edged  slirielE  of  a  mother." 

Tiuinyson :  .Uaad,  1, 1. 16, 

•shrill-gorged,  a.  Having  a  gorge  or 
throat  whijh  emits  a  shrill,  piercing  note; 
having  a  clear  or  high-pitched  voice  or  note. 

"  The  thrill-ftorffed  lark.'       Bhaketp,  :  Lear,  iv.  1. 

shrill-tongaed,  a. 

L  Having  a  slirill  voice. 

"  Wlieo  Bh-iH-tonffued  Falvla  eoolds.' 

ahuk^p  :  A  ntony  &  Cleopatra,  L  L 

2.  Speaking  in  a  high  tone. 

"  Is  she  shrill-tnTifpf'd  or  low?" 

Shakesp. :  Antony  &  Cleopatra,  fit,  & 

shrill-voiced,  a.  Having  a  shriU  or 
piercing  voice  or  sound. 

"Coufluee  the  shrilUvfiiced  irhfi'lwind   ronnd  and 
rouud."        WoTilAioorih:  Jizeurtion,  bk.  lit. 


shrieve— shrinkage 

*  thrill,  v.i.  &  t.    [Shrill,  o.) 

A-  Intransitive: 

1,  To  utter  a  shiill,  piercing  sotind. 

"At  la»t  thej  beard  a  home  that  thrilled  clem*," 
Spenser:  F.  Q.,  IL  m.  S& 

2.  To  sound  shrilly  or  piercingly.^ 

"  First  thrilled  an  onrepeated  female  shriek," 

SmM  •'  Doti  Roderick,  xlx. 
B.  Trar^tivB : 

1.  To  cause  to  give  or  utter  a  shrill  sound. 

2.  To  utter  in  a  shrill  tone. 

"  Death  thrilled,  hard  and  quick.  In  iplte  and  fear; 
Hal  ha  1  and  what  mayat  thon  do  at  the  domes! 
R.  Browning:  Balaustion's  Adventure. 

*  shrill'-ing,  «.  [Eng.  shrill ;  -ing.]  Sound- 
ing shrilly,  shrill. 

*'  JJor  eager  steed,  witb  shriTHnv  netebt 
AccuiOd  the  lagging  groom's  delay. 

Scott:  Rokel>y,i\.17. 

ShriU'-ness,  s.  [Bng.  shrill;  -ness.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  shrill. 

*•  These  parta  first  dispoaa  the  Toica  to  hoarseness  or 
$hrntnea.^—Stmth  t  On  Old  Age. 

shrill'  -f,  *  shrill  -  ie,  adv.  &  o.     [Eng. 

shrill;  -y.] 

A.  As  adv. :  In  a  shrill  manner ;  with  a  shrill 
or  piercing  sound, 

"  K'>ui]d  the  ronsb  castle  ihrittg  sane 
The  whirling  blast." 

Wmrton:  Grave  itf  Sing  Arthur. 

B.  As  adj. :  Somewhat  shrill. 

"  And  children  that,  nnwitting  why. 
Lent  the  gay  shout  their  shrilly  cry." 

Scott :  Lady  of  the  Lake,  IU.  2a 

shrimp,  v.t.  k  i.  [The  same  as  Scrimp  (q.v.). 
Probably  tliere  was  an  A.S.  verb  scrimpan 
(pa.  t.  scramp,  pa.  par.  scrampen\  whence  also 
crimp,  cramp,  and  crumple.] 

A.  Tran3. ;  To  contract,  to  make  small  or 
paltry. 

"Bat  what- dismally  ihrimped  things  would  they 
appear,  turned  iuto  Engliahr  ~  Behard :  Contempt 
of  the  Clergu,  p.  44. 

B.  Intrans. :  To  catch  or  fUh  for  shrimps. 

Shximp,  s.    [Shriup,  v.] 
1,  LiteraUy  &  Zoology: 

(1)  A  popular  name  for  any  individual 
of  the  genus  Crangou  (q.v,),  allied  to 
Lobster,  Crayfish,  and  Prawn.  The  form 
is  elongated,  tapering,  and  arched.  The 
rostrum  is  very  short,  claws  small,  the  fixed 
finger  being  merely  a  small  tooth,  the  movable 
finger  unciform.  The  whole  structure  is  deli- 
cate and  sub-translucent,  .and  of  such  hues 
that  the  species  may  readily  escape  observa- 
tion, whether  resting  on  a  sandy  bottom  or 
moving  throngh  the  water.  When  alarmed 
they  bury  themselves  in  tlie  sand  by  a  peculiar 
motion  of  the  telson.  The  Common  Shrimp 
{Crangon  vulgaris),  about  two  inches  long, 
greenish-gray  dotted  witli  brown,  plentiful  on 
tile  European  coasts,  is  esteemed  as  an  article 
of  food  ;  other  species,  from  warmer  latitudes, 
are  equally  prized.  They  are  usually  taken  by 
means  of  a  shrimp-net.    (See  extract.) 

"The  common  shrimp  la  an  exceptiou  to  the  general 
rule  that  the  cuticle  of  tlie  Crustaceaiia  is  either  rttd 
in  the  living  annua]  or  becomes  soon  hoilius-  The 
cuticle  of  O.  vulg'tris  iu  the  living  state  is  liuht- 
bruwu  or  almost  white,  aud  the  aiiimal  ie  somewhat 
traiialucuiit.  .  .  .  After  bxillue,  the  cuticl*  assumes 
Its  well-luiown  browu  toloui.  ~£ncy.  Brit.  (ed.  Stli), 
xxL  B47. 

(2)  Pav(kdus  annulicomis,  taken  on  the  east 
and  south  coast  of  England,  occurring  also 
in  Scotland,  Ireland,  Shetland,  aud  Iceland. 
When  alive  its  colour  is  reddish-gray,  with 
red  spots.  When  boiled  it  becomes  a  deep 
red.  It  is  snniller  than  the  Prawn  (Palcemoii 
serratv^),  with  which,  however,  it  is  aome- 
tiines  confounded. 

2.  h'ig. :  A  dwarfish  creature;  a  little 
wrinkled  person  ;  a  pigmy,  a  miinikin. 

"  It  cannot  )>e,  this  weak  and  writhled  stirimp 
Should  strike  bucIi  tei  rur  iu  his  uuemiea." 

SJiakesp.  :  I  Henry  VI.,  ii  a 

%  Cup  shrimps:  A  local  name  in  the  south 
of  England  for  the  yomig  of -PoifBHtoft  seivahis, 
from  tiieir  being  measured  in  small  cups  in- 
stead of  being  sold  by  tale,  as  they  are  when 
full  grown. 

shrimp-net,  s.  A  small-meshed  bag-net, 
mouiit'id  on  a  hoop  and  pole  for  catching 
shrimps. 

shrimp' -er,  s.      [Eng.  shrivvp,  r.  ;  -er.]    One 
who  tishes  for  or  catches  shrimps. 

Shrine,  *sohrin,  *schryne,  *srine,  c 

[A.S.  serin  —  the  ark  (of  the  covenant),  from 
Lat,    scriniuM  =  a  cheat,    case,    or    box.] 

[SCRINE.) 


I.  Literally : 

1.  A  case,  box,  or  reliquary  In  which  the 
bones  or  other  remains  of  saints  were  deposited. 
They  were  often  rich- 
ly ornamented  with 
gold,  precious  stones, 
and  elaborate  carv- 
ings, and  were  gene- 
rally placed  near  the 

'f  altar  of  the  church. 
The  earliest  form  of 
the  shrine  was  that 
of  adiminutive  model 
of  a  church,  with  a 
high  -  pitched  roof. 
The  illustration  1' 
shows  the  shrine  of  ,  shrine. 

St.  Etheldreda,   for- 
merly in  Ely  Cathedral,  whither  her  body  was' 
removed  early  in  the  twelfth  century. 

2.  A  tomb  of  shrine-like  form ;  the  mauso- 
leum of  a  saint  iu  a  church. 

"  And  let  the  corse  enhaume,  and  forth  she  fette 
This  dead  corse,  aud  in  the  thi-ine  it  shetto." 

Chaucer  :  Legends  of  Cleopatra*. 

n.  Fig. :  A  place  or  object  sacred  or  hal- 
lowed from  its  associations  or  history ;  an 
altar. 

"  Lovers  are  In  rapture  at  the  name  of  their  fair 
idol;  they  lavish  out  nil  their  incense  upon  that 
ihrinv."— Watts. 

t  shrine-worlE,  s.  Tlie  elaborate  carving 
with  which  shrines  and  canopies  were  adorned. 
"  The  exquisite  tracery  of  their  screens  aud  ihrin*- 
%eorh."—J.  S.  Brewer  :  Engliati  Studies,  p.  lOG. 

*  shrine,  *shryne,  v.«.  [Shrine,  «.!  to 
place  in  a  slirine ;  to  enshrine. 

"Causydit  to  be  had  Into  the  monastery  of  aeynt 
Denys,  and  there  i^trynyd  hym." — Fabyan  :  ChrongUe, 
ch.  xxxii. 

Shrink,  •  shrinke  (pa.  t.  shrank,  *  shronke, 
*shnincJc,  shrunk,  pa.  par.  *  shronk,  shrunk, 
•  shruncken),  v.i.  &  (.  [A.S.  sffi'incan  (pa.  t. 
Bcranc,  pa.  par.  scruncen)=  to  contract,  to 
shrivel ;  cogn.  with  O.  Dan.  schrinken;  cf,  Sw, 
skryiika  —  a  wrinkle ;  skrunkla  =  to  wrinkle, 
to  rumple.] 

A.  Intransitive : 

1.  To  contract  spontaneously ;  to  draw  or 
be  drawn  by  an  inherent  quality  iuto  less 
breadth,  length,  or  compass. 

"It  is  given  very  well  in  case  of  contractions  and 
thrinklng  of  sinews."— P.  Holland  :  Plinie,  bk.  xxlL. 
ch.  xxili. 

2.  To  shrivel;  to  become  shrivelled  or 
wrinkled  by  contraction,  as  the  skin. 

"  And  shrink  like  parchment  In  consuming  flaraa." 
liryden:  Annus  J/irabUis,  cclxir. 

3.  To  withdraw,  recoil,  or  retire,  as  from 
danger ;  to  give  way. 

"  Whereat  the  Eiigliahmen  shonld  haue  kept  their 

Sound  and  defoudea  theiu,  they  began  to  j/iJ-iiiAe."— 
ohiished:  Hist.  Scotland  {hd.  6^4). 

4.  To  recoil,  aa  in  horror,  distrust,  disgnst, 
or  fear. 

"  Nona  had  been  deeper  In  guilt,  and  none  thrank 
with  more  abject  terror  from  death,  than  f  urter."— 
itaeiiulny  :  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xxi. 

5.  To  express  or  indicate  fear,  horror,  or 
pain,  by  a  contraction  or  shrugging  of  the 
body. 

"  And  when  I  bend,  retire  and  ihrinh. 
Says,  '  Well— 'tis  mure  thau  one  would  think.'* 
Coaiper:  Foet,  Oyster,  &  Sengitive  FlMitC 

B.  Transitive: 

1.  To  cause  to  shrink  or  contract. 
"  Return,  Alpheus,  tlie  dread  voice  is  past. 
That  K/iruifA  thy  streams."      JUiltun.  Lycidat,  1S& 

*  2.  To  withdraw.    (Milton.) 

■(f  To  shrink  on:  To  fix  firmly  on  by 
causing  to  shrink,  as  a  tire  on  a  wheel  jr  a 
hoop  round  a  cannon  is  shiunk  on  hy  making 
it  slightly  smaller  than  tlie  part  it  is  to  lit, 
expaniling  it  by  heat  till  it  can  be  slipped 
into  its  place,  and  then  allowing  it  to  cooL 

*  shrink,  s.    [Shrink,  v.] 

1.  The  act  or  state  of  shrinking ;  a  spon- 
taneous contraction  into  less  compass. 

2.  A  withdrawing,  recoiling,  or  drawing 
back,  as  in  fear  or  horror ;  recoil. 

"  Eecelv'd  with  such  a  chear, 
Aa  not  a  sigh,  a  look,  a  shrink  bewmys." 

Daniel :  Cii)il  Wart,  L 

shrink'-age  (age  as  ig),  s.  [Eng.  ehrinkt  v. ; 
-age.} 

1.  The  contraction  of  a  material  in  cooling 
after  lieing  heated ;  or  in  consequence  of 
desiccation,  as  in  the  case  of  wood  and  clay. 
It  is  an  important  element  to  be  taken  into 
consideration  in  many  mechanical  procesBea, 


^te,  f^t,  f^e,  amidst,  what,  f^Jl,  father;   we,  wet,  here,  camel*  her,  thSre;   pine,  pit,  sire,  air,  marine;   go,  p6t, 
or,  wore,  woU;  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  ciire,  unito,  cmr,  rule,  full;  try,  Syrian,     se,  09  =  e;  ey  =  a;  qu  »  kw. 


shrinker— shrutabiness 
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•  2.  The  act  of  shrinking  or  recoiling,  as 
from  danger,  &e. 

"Bynbstaiiiing  altogether  from  action,  the  yubllo 
no  doubt  make  a  further  ahrinkaga  probable." — St. 
Jamba's  Gtuctto,  Sept.  23, 1885. 

3.  Diminution  in  value  :  as,  shrinkage  of 
peal  estate. 

Shrink'-er,  s.  [Eng.  shrink,  v.  ;  -en]  One 
who  shrinks  or  withdraws  from  danger,  &c. 

"  We  are  no  cowardly  shTHnTcers, 
But  true  English  men  bred." 

Old  Sea  Song ;  Jfgptune's  Raffing  Fury. 

Sbrink'-ing,  pr.  par.  or  a.     [Shrink,  v.] 
shrinking-head,  s. 

Founding:  A  body  of  molten  metal  in  the 
gate  of  a  mould,  to  supply  metal  to  the  casting 
during  slirinkiug.    Also  called  a  Sinking  head. 

Shrink'-ing-ly.  adv.  [Eng.  shHnUng  ;  -ly.] 
In  a  shrinking  manner  ;  by  shrinking 

Shrite,  s.  [Etyra.  doubtful.]  A  local  name 
for  the  thrush. 

•  Sliriv'-al-ty,  s.    [Shrievalty.] 

Bhiive  (pa.  t.  shrove,  pa.  par.  shriven),  v,t.  &  i. 
(A.S.  scrifan  (pa.  t.  scrdf,  pa.  par.  scHfen), 
borrowed  from  Lat.  scrlbo  =  to  write,  to  draw 
np  a  law,  hence  to  impose  a  legal  obligation 
or  penalty,  to  prescribe  a  penance;  cf.  Icel. 
$krifa  =  to  scratch,  to  write ;  Dan.  skHve.] 

A.  I'ransitive: 

1.  To  hear  or  receive  the  confession  of,  as  a 
priest. 

"  Save  what  the  father  must  not  say 
Who  shrioed  hlui  on  his  dying  clivy." 

Byron :  The  Qiaour. 

2.  To  confess  and  absolve ;  to  grant  abso- 
lution to  after  coafession. 

"  And  tliey  ihrooe  the  dying  Haco, 
And  tliey  prayed  his  bed  beaide. ' 
Blackie  :  Layt  of  Sighlanda  *  Islands,  p.  «3. 

•  3.  To  make  confession ;  to  confess. 
{Used  reflexively,) 

"  Kneel  thee  down  by  me. 
And  thrive  thee  so  clean  of  thy  deadly  sin." 

Scott :  Qray  Brother. 

B.  Intransitive  ; 

L  To  administerconfession  and  absolution. 

"  Where  holy  fathers  wont  to  shrive." 

Spenser  :  Shepheardt  Calender  ;  Aug. 

•  2,  To  confess,  to  make  confession. 

"  And  who  art  thou,  thou  Gray  Brother, 
IhaX  I  ihoold  thrive  to  thee  r  " 

Scott :  Gray  BrotJier, 

flhriv'-el.  v.i.  &  t.  [Etym.  doubtful.  Skeat 
considers  it  a  frequentative  form  from  Old 
Northumbrian  screpa  =  to  pine  away  ;  cf. 
Norweg.  skrypa  =  to  waste,  skryp,  skryv  = 
transitoiy, frail;  Sw. dial,  skryyp  =to  shorten, 
contract ;  skryp=  weak,  feeble  ;  Icel.  skrjupr 
=  brittle,  frail.] 

A*  Intrans. :  To  contract ;  to  draw  or  be 
drawn  into  wrinkles  ;  to  become  wrinkled  or 
•orrugated.    (Frequently  followed  by  up.) 
"  Leaves,  if  they  shrivel  and  fold  up,  give  them 
AxiTiiL.'— Evelyn. 

B,  Trans.  :  To  cause  to  contract  into 
wrinkles  or  corrugations. 

"  He  calls  for  Fantina,  and  the  meacre  flend 
Blows  mildew  from  beneath  his  thriveZl'd  liin." 
Courper :  Task,  li.  186, 

•  flhriv'-eld-y,  <».  [Eng.  shrivelled;  -y.] 
Shrivelled  up. 

"A  poor,  ricketty,  AHvtldy  sort  of  a  child."— Jfri: 
TroUope  :  Michael  Armstrong,  ch.  iii. 

shriT'-ezi,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [Shrive.] 

SliriV-er,  s.    (Eng.  shriv(e);  -er.]    One  who 

shrives ;  a  confessor. 

"  The  ghostly  father  now  hath  done  hia  ahrift 
When  he  was  made  a  thrioer,  'twas  for  shift," 

Shakesp.  :  8  Ifcnry  VI.,  ill.  2. 

filjliv'-ing,  pr.  par.,  «.,  &  5.    [Shrive.] 

A.  &  B.  ^s  pr.  par.  <*  particip.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  As  subst. ;  Shrift,  confession. 

"  priests  were  praying,  preaching,  thriving,  holding 
op  the  hoBt."~A/acaulay :  Hiit.  Eng.,  ch.  xvii. 

•  shrivins-pew,  s.    A  confessional. 

•  sluiTing-time,  ».  Time  in  which  to 
nmke  confession  and  receive  absolution. 

**  He  should  the  bearers  put  to  sudden  death, 
Not  thrlving-lime  allow'd." 

Shakap.  :  ITamlet,  v.  2. 

Shrd£f,  8.  [Hind.  mrr(if=  a  banker.]  A  banker 
or  money-changer.    {East  Indies.) 

Shrofi'-age  (age  as  ig),  s.  [Shroff.]  The 
examination  of  coins,  and  the  separation  of 
tiie  good  from  the  debased.     (Sim/monds.) 


•  shronk,  *  skronke,  pret.  of  v.  i^  pa,  par. 
[Shrink,  v.] 

*  ehrood,  v.t.    [Shroud,  v.] 

shr^d.  'schroue,  *shrud,  s.  [A.S. 
scriid  =  3.  garment,  clothing;  cogn.  with 
Icel.  skrudh  =  the  shrouds  of  a  ship,  furni- 
ture of  a  church  ;  Norw,,  Dan.,  &  Sw.  fifcrad 
=  dress.    Allied  to  shrtd  (q.v.).] 

1.  OrdiTtary  Language : 

*  1.  A  piece,  shred,  or  fragment  of  stuff. 

"  Giue  my  nakednea 
Some  shroud  to  slieltcr  it. " 

Chnpman:  Humar;  Odyssey  vi.  ^TL 

2.  Dress,  clothes,  a  garment,  a  dress. 

3.  The  dress  of  the  dead  ;  a  winding-sheet. 

"  Nature's  pleasant  robe  of  green. 
Humanity's  appointed  shroud,  enwraps 
Their  monuments  and  their  memory. 

Wordnmorth:  Excursion,  bk.  vlL 

*  4.  Anything  which  serves  to  cover  or 
surround ;  a  surrounding. 

"  I  stood 
Among  them,  but  not  of  them  ;  In  a  shroud 
01  thoughts  which  were  not  tlieir  thoughts." 

Byron :  Childe  Harold,  iii.  113. 

*  5.  A  covered  place,  serving  as  a  retreat  or 
shelter,  as  a  den  or  cave;  a  vault  under  a 
church. 

"  Cryptoporticus.  A  vault  or  ihrovde,  as  under  a 
church  or  other  place."—  H'ithala. 

*  6.  Shelter,  protection. 

"  Put  yourself  under  his  throud." 

Shakesp, :  Antony  £  Cleopatra,  iii.  18. 

*  7.  The  branching  top  or  foliage  of  a  tree. 

"  An  equivocU  reference  to  shrouds  iu  the  sense  of 
the  braitclitiii  of  a  tree."—  Warlon  :  On  Mdton's  Snaller 
Poems. 

II.  Technically : 

1.  Mach.  (PL):  [Shroudinq,  0.]. 

2.  Nantical  iPl.) : 

(1)  Large  ropes  extending  from  the  lower- 
mast  heads  to  the  sides  of  the  ship,  where 
they  are  fastened  to  the  dead-eyes,  which  are 
secured  to  the  channels.  Tliey  serve  to 
steady  the  mast  athwartship,  assist  the  stays 
and  backstays  in  supporting  it  in  a  fore-and- 
aft  direction,  and  aHord  means  of  ascending 
it.  Shrouds  are  named  from  their  position, 
or  from  tlie  spar  to  which  they  are  attached, 
as  fore,  main,  mizzen,  topmast,  top-gallant, 
&c.  The  bowsprit-shrouds  extend  from  the 
head  of  the  bowsprit  to  the  sides  ol'  the  vessel. 
[Futtock-shrouds.] 

"Mr.  Hicks  .  .  .  ordered  him  to  be  taken  to  the 
gang-way,  and  tied  up  to  the  shrouda."~Cook :  First 
Voyage,  bk.  ii.  cl».  iv, 

(2)  The  chains  by  which  the  funnel  is 
braced,  in  steamers. 

shroud-bridle,  s. 

Naut.  :  A  kind  of  crowfoot  fastened  to  the 
shrouds,  to  hold  sheets,  braces,  &c. 

Shroud-laid,  a. 

Rope-making:  A  term  applied  to  a  rope 
made  of  four  strands  twisted  around  a  core. 

shroud-plate,  s. 

1.  Mack.:  [Shroud,  s.,  II.  1.].1 

2.  Nautical : 

(1)  An  iron  plate  fixed  to  a  ship's  side  for 
the  attachment  of  the  shrouds. 

(2)  A  ring  surrounding  a  mast  and  to  which 
the  futtock-shrouds  aie  secured. 

shroud-rope,  s. 

Naut. :  A  line  quality  of  hawser-made  rope, 
used  for  shrouds. 

Shroud- Stopper,  s. 

Naut. :  A  piece  of  rope  made  fast,  above 
and  below  the  damaged  part  of  a  shroud 
which  has  been  injured,  by  shot  or  otherwise, 
in  order  to  secure  it. 

shroud-truck,  s. 

Naut. :  A  wooden  thimble  secured  to  the 
shrouds  and  acting  as  a  fair-leader  for  the 
running-riggin  g. 

shroiLd,  v.t.  &  i.    [Shroud,  s.] 
A,  Transitive : 

1.  To  shelter  of  conceal  with  a  shroud  or 
covering ;  to  cover,  to  hide  from  sight ;  to 
veil ;  to  envelope  so  as  to  conceal. 

•*  Amid  the  flock's  domestic  herd 
His  harmless  head  he  hopes  to  shroitd," 

Scott :  The  Chase,  xxlii 

2.  To  put  a  shroud  or  winding-sheet  on  ;  to 
dress  for  the  grave. 

"  If  I  die  before  thee,  shroud  ma 
In  one  of  these  same  sheets." 

Sltakesp. :  Othello,  Iv.  8. 


3.  To  lop  the  branches  of,    (Prov.) 

*  B.  Intrans. :  To  take  shelter  or  harbour* 

*  shroude,  v.    [Shroud,  v.] 
ShroUd'-ed,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [Shroud,  v.] 

shrouded-gear,  s, 

Mach. :  Cog-gear  in  which  the  cogs  are  pro- 
tected by  a  ilange  coming  out  even  with  the  face 
of  tlie  wheel,  so  tliat  the  interdental  spaces 
are  in  effect  mortises  in  the  face  of  the  wheel. 

Shroiid'-ing,  pr.  par.,  «.,  &  s.     [Shroud,  v.) 
A,  &  B,  As  pr.  par.  <&  particip.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 
C.  As  substantive : 

Hydraul.-eng.:  The  annular  peripheral  plates 
of  a  water-wheel,  forming  the  ends  of  the 
buckets;  usually  teimed  the  sides  of  the 
buckets,  as  occupying  positions  at  the  sides 
of  tiie  wheel. 

*  shroud' -  less,    u..      [Eng.   shroud;    -less.} 

Without  a  shroud. 

"  hies  shroudless,  unentombed." 

DoUsley:  Melpomene. 

*  shraiid'-3^,  *  shroud-ie,  a.  [Eng.  shrcmd; 
-y.\    Ailbrding  slielter. 

"  If  your  stray  attendance  he  yet  lodg'd 
Within  these  shroudie  limits." 
Milton:  AIS.  of  Comua,  Trinity  College,  Carribridgem 

shrove,  pret.  of  v.    [Shrive.] 

*  slirove,  v.i.    (Shrove-tide,]    To  join  in  the 

festivities    of   Khrove-tide ;    hence,   to  make 

merry. 

"Wliat  else,  I  beseech  you,  was  the  whole  life  o( 
this  miserable  mau  liere,  but  in  a  manner  a  perpetual 
shrooingf  "—llale:  Sermon  on  Luke  xvi.  25  (ed.  16SS); 
p.  4. 

Shrove-tide,  s.  Confession  time ;  speci* 
fically,  tlie  time  when  people  were  shriven  pre- 
paratory to  Lent ;  the  period  between  the 
evening  of  the  Saturday  before  Quinquagesima 
Sunday  and  the  jnorning  of  Ash-Wednesday. 

"  For  Easter  glovea,  or  for  a  Shrove-tide  hen. 
Which  bought  to  give,  he  takes  to  sell  again," 

Bp.  Ball :  Salirea,  ir.  6. 

Shrove  Tuesday,  s.  Confession  Tues- 
day ;  the  diiy  before  Ash-Wednesday,  the 
Tuesday  after  Quinquagesiiiia  Sunday,  on 
wliich  day  all  Catholics  were  accustomed  to 
confess  to  their  priest,  after  winch  they  spent 
the  day  in  nieiTiiiient  and  sports,  and  dined 
on  pancakes  or  fritters.  The  practice  of  eat- 
ing pancakes  on  this  day  still  survives,  whence 
the  name  of  Pancake-Tuesday  or  Pancake-day 
given  to  it.  In  Scotland  Shrove-Tnesday  is 
called  Fastern's  E'en  or  Fasten'a  E'en. 
[Fastenseven.] 

Shrov'-mg,  s.  [Shrove,  v.]  Performing  the 
ceremonies,  or  enjoying  the  sports  of  Shrove- 
tide. 

*Shr6w,  3.    [Shrew,  s.]    A  shrew. 
"In  such  a  night 
Did  pretty  Jessica  (like  a  little  throw) 
Slander  her  love,  and  he  forgave  it  her." 

Shakesp.  :  Jiierchant  oj  Venice,  T.  1. 

shrub(l),  ^sclirub,  *  shrob,  s.  [A.S.  scro}); 
cogn.  with  Norw.  sknibba;  Dan.  dial,  sitrub; 
and  Eng.  scrub  (q.v.).] 

Bot, :  A  plant  having  perennial  branches 
proceeding  directly  from  the  surface  of  the 
earth  without  iiny  supporting  trunk.  It  is 
generally  taller  than  a  herb,  and  less  tall 
than  a  tree.  From  four  to  twelve  feet  are 
common  dimensions  for  a  shrub. 

"  The  flowering  iliyntbt  that  decorate  our  door 
Will  prosper,  though  untended  and  alone." 

Woj-dsiuorth  ;  FareweU. 

shrub  (2),  i.  [Arab,  shirb,  shurb  =  a  drink,  a 
beverage,  from  skariba  =  he  drank.  Shrub 
and  syrup  are  doublets.]  [Sherbet.]  A  drink 
or  liqueur,  composed  of  acid,  generally  that 
of  lemons  and  sugar,  with  jspirit,  chiefly  rum, 
to  preserve  it. 

*  shrub,  v.t.  [Shrub  (1),  s.]  To  prune  down, 
BO  as  to  preserve  a  shrubby  form. 

"  Though  they  be  well  shrubbed  and  shred,  yet  they 
begin  even  now  before  the  spring  to  bud." — Anderson: 
Expos,  of  Benedictut  (1573),  lol.  64. 

Shriib'-ber-J^,  s.     [Eng.  shmb  (l),  s.  ;  -ery.] 

1.  Shrubs  generally  or  collectively. 

2.  A  plantation  of  shrubs,  formed  as  an 
ornament  to  gardens  or  pleasure-grounds. 

"  All  the  shore  is  adorned  by  a  gay  successum  of 
country  houses,  shrubburies,  and  flower  beds."— i/ucaj*- 
lay :  Hist.  Eng..  ch.  xvi. 

*  Shrub'-bi-ness,  s.  [Eng.  shrubby;  -mss.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  shrubby. 


bSil,  b^;  poiit,  j^l;  cat,  9ell,  chorus,  9hin,  ben^h;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as;  expect,  Xenophon,  e^ist.   ph  —  x, 
-cian.  -tian  =  shgju   -tion,  -slon  =  shun;  -{ion,  -sion  =  ^^ri-n^   -«ious.  -tious,  -sious  =  shus.   -ble,  -die.  &c.  =  bel,  d$l* 

ly—Vol.   IV.      ■ 
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Shriib'-by,  a.    [Eng.  shrub  (i),  s. ;  -3/.] 

1.  Full  of  or  abounding  with  shrubs. 

"  Due  west  it  rises  Iroin  this  thrubb}/  point." 

Jlillon :  Comut,  306L 

2.  Resembling  a  shrub  ;  specifically  applied 
to  perennial  plants  having  several  woody 
Btems. 

"  The  land  about  it  is  dry  and  sandy,  bearing  only  a 
tev  ihrubb^  trees." — /Jampier:  Voytitfes,  eh.  vL 

3.  Consisting  of  shrubs  or  brushwood. 

"  The  shrubbu  herbage  on  their  mpagre  hills." 

Armstrong :  Art  qf  Preserving  Health. 

shrubby-trefoU,  s. 

Bot. :  The  genus  Ptelea  (q.v.),  aud  spec. 
Ptelea  tri/oliata. 

•  shriib'-less,  a.  [Eng.  shrub  (1),  s. ;  -less.} 
Destitute  of  shnibs. 

*'  And  was  scai'ce  consciotis  wliat  I  wist, 
Ab  shrubless  cra^  within  tlis  luisL" 

Byron  :  Frisuner  of  ChUlon,  Ix. 

Sbruf!^  s.  [A  variant  of  scurf  or  scruf.]  Re- 
fuse, rubbish  ;  the  refuse  or  dross  c»f  metals ; 
light  dry  wood  used  as  fuel.    (Proy.) 

Shrug,  *shrug-gyn,  vX  &  i.  [Dan.  skrugge, 
skrulclce  =  to  stuop  ;  tiw.  dial,  skruldca,  skruga 
=  to  sit  in  a  crouching  position.] 

A.  Trans. :  To  draw  up ;  to  contract ;  al- 
ways used  with  reference  to  the  shoulders, 
and  to  denote  a  motion  or  action  implying 
dislike,  dissatisfaction,  doubt,  or  the  like. 

"  He  shrugged  xip  hi??  shoulders,  and  seemed  to  be 
terrifieti."— .4K»on:  Voyages,  bit.  iii.,  ch.  ix. 

*  E.  Intrans. :  To  raise,  draw  up,  or  contract 
the  shoulders,  as  to  denote  dislike,  dissatis- 
faction, doubt,  or  the  like. 
**  He  grins,  smackB,  shrugs,  aud  such  an  itch  endures. 
An  'prentices  and  acliool-boj's,  wliich  do  know 
Oi  some  gay  siwrt  abroad,  yet  dare  not  go." 

Donne :  Satires,  IL 

Blirug,  s.  [Shrug,  v.]  The  act  of  shrugging 
the  shoulders  ;  a  drawing  up  or  raising  of  the 
shoulders,  as  to  denote  dislike,  dissatisfaction, 
doubt,  or  the  like. 

"  His  shoulders  witnessing  by  many  a  shrug, 
I  How  much  his  feehutjs  sufter'd." 

Cowper:  Hope,  415. 

shrunk,  prei.  &  pa.  par.  of  v.    [Shrink.] 

shrunk-on,  a.    [Shrink,  v.,  T[.] 

8hrunk'-en,pa. par.  ora.  [Shrink.]  Shrunk; 
shrivelled  up  ;  withered,  contracted. 

"  To  build  for  giants,  aud  for  his  vain  earth, 
His  shrunken  ashes,  niiae  tliis  dome." 

Byron :  GhOde  Ifurold,  iv.  15i 

Shiick,  rf.    [Prob.  connected  with  shock,  a.] 

1.  A  shell  or  covering;  a  husk  or  pod  , 
especially  the  shell  or  covering  of  a  nut,  as  a 
walimt,  &LC. 

2.  The  case  or  covering  of  the  larvae  of  cer- 
tain insects. 

"  Larvie  when  rising  to  the  surface  and  before 
emerging  from  the  shuck." — Field,  Jan.  23,  1886. 

3.  A  shock,  a  stook. 

Shuck,  v.t.    [Shuck,  s.]    To  shell ;  to  remove 

tiie  shucks  or  husks  of. 
;.         "  SImcking  peas  in  the  haxn."— Daily  Telegraph, 
Sept.  13,  1SS6. 

shiid'  -  der,     *  shod  -  er,     *  schnd  -  er, 

*  schod-er,  v.i.  [A  fi-equentative  verb,  from 
the  same  root  as  scud  (q.v.);  cf.  O.  H.  Ger. 
schilitern  =  to  shake,  to  treuible,  to  quake.]  To 
ti'einble  or  shake,  as  in  fear,  horror,  aversion, 
or  cold  ;  to  shiver,  to  quake. 

"  Shuddering  with  fear."  Lyer:  The  Fleece,  il. 

Shud'-der,  s.  [Shudder,  v.]  A  trembling  or 
siiaking,  as  in  fear,  horror,  avemon,  or  cold  ; 
a  shivering. 

"  Terribly  swear 
Into  strong  Mhudelers." 

Shakesp. :  Timon  of  A  thens.  It,  3. 

Shud'-der-ing,  pr.  par  or  a.    [Shudder,  v.} 

Shud'-der-ing-l^,  adv.  [Eng.  shuddering; 
-iy.]   In  a  shuddering  manner  ;  with  shudders, 

'•|  "We  listen  shudderingJi/ for  the  creeping  tiger.  "^ 

,  I       Scribne7-'s  Magazine,  Sept.  1877,  p.  656. 

Shude,  s.  [Etym.  doubtful,  but  prob.  con- 
nected with  shed,  v.]  The  husks  of  rice  and 
other  refuse  of  rice-mills,  largely  used  to 
adulterate  linseed-cake.    (SimTaonds.) 

Shiif' -fle,  v.t  &  i.    [A  doublet  of  scuffle,  and  a 
frequent,  from  shove  (q.v.) ;  Low  Ger.  schuffelnj 
schiif'.in.] 
A.  Transitive : 

1.  To  push  or  shove  from  one  to  the  other ; 
to  shove  one  way  and  the  other. 

"  Shining  her  threads  about  the  livelong  day," 

Cowper:  Truth,  320. 


2.  To  mix  by  pushing  or  passing  from  one 
place  to  another ;  to  throw  into  disorder : 
specif.,  to  change  the  relative  positions  of,  as 
of  cards  in  a  pack. 

"A  mere  undistinguish'd  chaos,  l^he^e  sense  and 
reason,  brute  and  man,  are  shuffled  together  without 
any  order."— 5co«.'  Christian  Life,  pt.  L.  ch.  it 

3.  To  remove  or  introduce  with  some  arti- 
ficial or  fraudulent  confusion. 

"  Her  mother. 
Now  firm  for  doctor  Caius,  Hath  appointed 
That  he  shall  likewise  shuffle  her  away. ' 

Sha/ccBp.  :  Alerry  Wxcei  of  Windsor,  iv.  6. 

B.  Intransitive : 

1.  To  change  the  relative  position  of  cards 
in  a  pack  by  moving. 

"To  deal  and  sAtt^e,  to  divide  and  sort 
Her  mingled  suits  aud  sequences." 

Cowper ;  Task,  L  474. 

*  2.  To  shift,  to  move  about. 

"  (The  wind  ]  soon  came  about  n^ain  to  the  east,  and 
blew  a  gentle  gale ;  yet  it  often  shujfled  about  to  the 
&.E."— Dumpier:  Voyages  (au.  1686). 

3.  To  change  position,  to  shift  ground,  to 
evade  questions,  to  prevaricate ;  to  practise 
shifts  to  elude  detection. 

*  4.  To  struggle,  to  shift,  to  make  shift, 

"  Yuur  life,  good  master. 
Must  shuffle  for  itself." 

Shakesp.  :  Cymbeline,  v.  5. 

5.  To  move  with  a  slovenly  and  dragging 
gait. 

"  Shuffle  away  with  slippered  feet  to  their  offices."— 
Daily  Telegraph,  Dec,  1,  1886. 

6.  To  shove,  push,  or  move  the  feet  noisily 
to  and  fro  on  the  floor ;  to  scrape  the  floor 
with  the  feet. 

%  1.  To  shuffle  off: 

(1)  Trans. :  To  get  rid  of ;  to  rid  one's  self 
of;  to  shake  off. 

"  When  we  have  shuffled  off  this  mortal  coil." 

Shakesp. :  Hamlet,  iii.  1. 

(2)  Intrans.  :  To  move  off  in  a  slovenly, 
dragging  manner  ;  to  evade,  to  equivocate. 

"If,  when  a  child  is  (.luestioned  for  any  thing,  he 
persist  to  shuffle  it  off  with  a  falsehood,  he  must  be 
chastised." — Locke:  On  Lducatton. 

*  2.  To  shuffle  up :  To  throw  together  in 
haste ;  to  make  up  or  form  in  confusion  or 
with  fraudulent  disorder. 

"They  sent  forth  their  precepts  to  convent  them 
before  a  court  of  commissiou,  and  there  used  to  shuffle 
up  a  summary  proceeding  by  examinatiou,  without 
trial  of  jury." — Bacon. 

shuf'-lle,  s.    [Shuffle,  v.} 

1.  A  pushing,  shoving,  or  jostling  ;  the  act 
of  shuffling,  mixing,  or  throwing  into  con- 
fusion by  change  of  places;  specif.,  the  act 
of  changing  the  relative  position  of  cards  in  a 
pack  by  shuffling  them. 

"All  ill-favouredly  cobbled  and  jombled  together, 
by  the  unguided  agitation  and  rudo  shuffles  of  matter." 
—Beutley  :  Boyle  Lectures. 

2.  An  evasion,  a  trick,  an  artifice. 
"Socinus's  pretended  reasons  against  the  notion  of 

Temeinbi-»uce  were  mere  shuffle  aim  pretence."—  Water- 
land  :   Works,  vii.  64. 

3.  In  dancing,  a  rapid  scraping  movement 
with  the  teet. 

*  shuffle-board, ».  The  same.'^  Shovel- 
board  (q.v.). 

*  Shuffle-cap,  s.  A  play  in  which  money 
is  shaken  in  a  cap  or  hat. 

"  He  lost  his  money  at  chuck-fazthlug,  shuffle-cap, 
andall-fuura." — Arbuthnot, 

shuffle-scale,  s. 

Tailoring :  A  measure  used  by  tailors.  It 
is  graduated  at  both  ends,  each  end  being  in- 
dependently atljustable. 

shuffle-wing,  s.  A  local  name  for  the 
hedge-sparrow,  Accentor  modularis, 

shiif -filer,  s.    [Eng.  shuffl(e) ;  -er.] 

1.  One  who  shuflles  ;  one  who  mixes  up  the 
cards  previous  to  dealing. 

2.  One  who  walks  or  moves  with  a  slovenly, 
dragging  gait. 

3.  One  who  prevaricates  or  equivocates ;  a 
prevaricator. 

"The  greatest  prevaricator  and 8ftuj?ter  imaginable," 
—  Walerland:  Works,  iii  150. 

ShUf -fling,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.    [Shuffle,  v."] 

A.  As  pr.  par. :  (See  the  verb). 

B.  As  adjective : 

1.  Moving  with  a  slovenly,  dragging  gait. 
"  Tis  like  the  forced  gait  of  a  shuffling  nag." 

Shakesp.  :  1  Henry  IV.,  ill.  L 

2.  Prevaricating,  evasive. 

C.  As  subst. :  The  act  of  mixing  or  changing 


the  relative  position  of  things,  as  of  cardit 
evasion  ;  escape  by  artifice  or  trick. 

"  But  'tis  not  80  above ; 
There  is  no  shuffling."        Shakesp,  :  Hamlet,  UL  % 

shuffling-plates,  d.  pi. 

Locksmith. :  A  series  of  isolated  slabs  or 
boai-ds,  made  to  advance  in  a  given  plane, 
then  to  drop  down,  return  on  a  lower  level 
beneath  another  set  of  advancing  plates,  and 
then  rise  to  repeat  the  movement. 

Shtif'-flihg-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  shuffling;  -ly.] 
In  a  shuttling  manner  ;*with  sliulfiing;  eva- 
sively, prevaricatingly. 

"  I  may  go  shufflingly,  tor  I  was  never  before  walked 
in  trammels ;  yet  1  shall  drudKe  and  moil  at  coil- 
Btancy.  till  I  have  worn  off  the  hitching  iu  luy  pace^"— 
Dryden :  Spanish  Friar,  i. 

*  shug,  V.i.    [Shoo.] 

1.  To  shrug ;  to  writhe  the  body,  as  persona 
with  the  itch  ;  to  scratch.    (jProv.) 

*  2.  To  crawl,  to  sneak. 

*  shulde,  *  shul-deu,  v.i.    [Should.] 
shule,  shool,  s.    [Shovel,  s.]    (Scotch.) 

*  shuUen,  *  shuln,  *  shul,  v.i,    [Shall,] 
shu'-mach,  s.    [Sumach.] 

shiin,   *  shonien,   *  shunien,  v.t.    [A..S, 

scunian,  otiscunian,  orig.  =:to  flee  away,  to 
hurry  olf ;  cogn.  with  Icel.  sk^mda,  skynda; 
Dan.  skynde;  Sw.  skynda  sigr  =  to  hasten,  to 
hurry,  to  speed.] 

1.  To  avoid  ;  to  keep  jclear  of  or  away  from ; 
to  get  or  keep  out  of  the  way  of ;  to  avoid,  to 
shrink  from,  to  eschew,  to  elude.  ' 

"  placed  in  such  a  light  as  to  be  shunned  by  evety 
boy  iu  the  school."— Goldsmith  :  The  Bee, 

*  2.  To  decline,  to  neglect. 


*  Shun'-less,  a.     [Eng.  shun ;  -less.]    No6  to 
be  avoided  or  escaped ;  inevitable. 
"  Alone  he  entered 
The  mortal  gate  of  the  city,  which  he  painted 
With  shunless  destiny."      Sliakesp. :  Coriolamu,  IL  & 

shiint,  *  schont,  *  schount,  *  schowntL 
*  schunt,  v.i.  &  t.  [Xcel.  skunda  =  to  speed.] 
[Shun.] 

A.  Intransitive : 

*  1.  To  start  aside  ;  to  step  or  go  aside^ 

"  I  shunted  from  a  peyke," 

Little  John  Nobody.    iHalliw*Ki 

*  2.  To  escape ;  to  get  away. 

"  If  at  ye  shap  you  to  shount."       Alexandar,  2,14X 
3.  To  go  away  ;  to  depart,  to  shift. 
"Elder  Shipp  managed   to  shunt  away  from  fl» 

question* of    Mormon    morality  altogether. "—JJo^ 

Telegraph,  Oct.  14,  1886. 

*  i.  To  put  off ;  to  delay. 

5.  To  turn  or  be  turned  fi-om  one  line  of 
rails  to  another. 

"  It  came  into  collision  with  a  Southampton  (oo^ 
which  was  shunting,  — Daily  Chronicle,  Sept.  7, 18Bk 

B.  Transitive : 

1.  To  shun,  to  avoid.    (Prov.) 

2.  To  give  a  start  to  ;  to  shove.    (Prov.) 

3.  To  move  or  turn  aside :  as, 

(1)  To  turn  a  railway  train  from  the  main 
line  into  a  siding  ;  to  switch  off. 

"  tn  goods  tmius  the  guard,  moreover,  has  to  shunt 
and  marshal  the  waaons."—St.  James's  Gazette,  BepL  23, 
1885. 

(2)  To  shift  to  another  circuit,  as  an  electric 
current. 

4.  To  get  rid  of ;  to  push  or  set  aside ;  to 
free  from,  as  something  disagreeable. 

"  lie  did  not  do  me  any  harm,  and  a  friendly  police- 
man came  up  aud  gently  shunted  him."~Duily  Tele- 
graph, March  15,  1686. 

shunt,  s.     [Shunt,  u.] 

1.  The  act  of  turning  aside ;  specif. ,  the  turn- 
ing off  or  shunting  of  a  railway  tram  from  the 
main  line  into  a  siding,  so  as  to  leave  the  main 
line  clear. 

2.  Ordn. :  The  transferrence  of  the  studs  on 
a  projectile  from  the  deeper  t^  the  shallower 
sides  of  the  grooves  of  a  gun  in  passing  along 
the  bore,  so  that  it  may  leave  the  bore  axially, 
as  is  effected  in  Armstrong's  and  some  other 
systems  of  rifling. 

3.  Teleg. :  A  wire  used  to  divert  a  portion 
of  the  current. 

shunt-gnin*  s. 

Ordn. .  A  rifled  gun  having  two  sets  of 
grooves,  one  down  which  the  studs  on  the 


fate,  lat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father ;   we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there ;   pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;   go,  pdt» 
or.  wore,  w^l^  woris,  who,  son;  mute,  ciib,  ciire,  ignite,  cur.  rule.  fuU;  try.  Syrian,    ae,  ce  =  e;  ey  =  a;  qu  =  kw. 
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projectile  are  passed  in  loading,  and  another, 
not  so  deep,  along  which  the  studs  pass  iu 
discharging,  thus  fitting  tightly  in  the  shal- 
lower rifling  of  the  double  groove,  the  ball 
lieing  shunted  from  one  set  to  the  other  at  the 
liottom  of  the  bore  by  the  explosion  of  the 
charge. 

Shiint'-er,  s.  [Eng.  shunt,  v. ;  -er.]  One  who 
siiunts  ;  specif,  a  servant  employed  on  a  rail- 
way to  slumt  or  switch  oflF  a  train  or  carriage 
from  one  line  to  another. 

Shiirc,  pret.  of  v.     [Shear,  v.]    (Scotch.) 

shurf,  s.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  A  puny,  insig- 
n  ill  Clint  person  ;  a  dwarf.    {Scotch.) 

*  shurk,  v.i.     [Shark,  v.] 

shiit,  *  sMtte,  *  shutte  (pa.  t.  •  shette,  *  shit, 
shut,  pa.  par.  *  schit,  *  shette,  *  shit,  shut),  v.t. 
&  i.  [A.S.  scT/«a?i  =  to  shut,  prop.  =  to  fasten 
with  a  Liolt  or  sliding-bar  (shuttle),  which 
took  its  name  from  being  s/ioi  across  ;  O.  Dut. 
schut  =  an  arrow,  a  dart ;  Dut.  schutten  —  to 
shut  in,  to  lock  up  ;  schut  =  a  fence,  a  screen, 
a  partition  ;  Ger.  schiltzen  =  to  protect,  to 
shut  off  water ;  schutz  =  a  guard,  a  flood-gate.] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  close,  so  as  to  bar  egress  or  ingress  ; 
to  bar. 

"Jesus  cam  while  the  yatia  weren  3chit.  and  stood 
in  the  myiidil  and  seide  pees  to  you." — Wj/cliffe: 
John  XX. 

2.  To  close  by  bringing  the  parts  close 
together  :  as.  To  shut  a  book. 

3.  To  forbid  or  bar  entrance  into ;  to  pre- 
vent access  to  ;  to  bar,  to  prohibit. 

"  Shall  that  be  shut  to  man,  which  to  the  heast 
Is  open?"  Milton:  P.  L.,  ix.  691. 

4.  To  inclose,  to  surround,  to  confine,  to 
hem  in. 

"  Shiu  me  nightly  iu  a  cliarnel-houae." 

Sliakeap-  :  Romeo  £  Julii't,  iv.  1. 

5.  To  cover  over  or  up.  (Often  followed 
by  up.) 

"  And  shuttinff  tip  their  windows  to  prevent  any  o£ 
their  lights  from  being  seen."— Jn«m.-  Voyages, 
bk.  ii.,  ch.  V. 

6.  To  preclude,  to  exclude. 

"  On  various  seas  not  only  lost. 
But  ghiit  from   every  shore,  and  barred  from  every 
coasL"  Dryden.    (Todd.) 

*  7.  To  contract,  to  harden.     {Deut.  xv.  7.) 

B.  Intrans. :  To  close  itself ;  to  be  closed : 
as,  A  door  shuts  of  itself ;  flowers  shut  at  night. 

^  1.  To  shut  in : 

(1)  To  inclose,  to  confine.    (Genesis  vii.  16.) 

(2)  To  cover  or  intercept  from  view :  as. 
The  headland  shuts  in  the  view. 

2.  To  shut  off: 

(1)  To  exclude,  to  intercept :  as.  To  shut  off 
from  supplies. 

(2)  To  prevent  or  stop  the  passage  of,  as 
steam  to  an  engine,  by  closing  the  throttle- 
valve. 

3.  To  shut  out :  To  preclude  from  entering  ; 
to  deny  or  refuse  admission  to  ;  to  exclude. 

4.  To  shut  up : 

(1)  Transitive: 

(a)  To  close ;  to  make  fast ;  to  secure  the 
entrance  into. 

"  Sliut  up  your  doors."  Shakeap.  :  Lear,  11.  4. 

(6)  To  inclose,  to  confine :  as,  To  shut  up  a 
prisoner. 

*(c)  To  bring  to  an  end;  to  terminate. 
(Pryden.) 

*  (d)  To  bar. 

"  Our  halberds  did  so  shut  up  bis  passage. " 

Shakeip. :  S  Henry  V7.,  iv.  3. 

(e)  To  unite,  as  two  pieces  of  metal  by  weld- 
ing. 

(/)  To  cause  to  become  silent  by  argument, 
retort,  authority,  or  force ;  to  cause  to  cease ; 
to  put  an  end  to  the  action  of.    (Colloq.) 

(2)  Intrans. :  To  cease  speaking ;  to  become 
silent.    (Colloq.) 

5.  To  shut  wp  shop  :  To  come  to  an  end ;  to 
cease  to  exist. 

"It  wouM  not  be  many  months  before,  to  use  a 
bomely  expression,  our  mercantile  marine  would  shut 
up  shop:'~Pan  Mall  Gazette,  Oct.  29,  1884. 

shut,  pa.  par.,  a.,  &  8.     [Shut,  v.] 

A.  As  pa.  par. :  (See  the  verb), 

B.  As  adjective : 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 
1,  Closed,  barred,  fastened. 


2.  Rid,  free.    (Followed  by  of.) 

3.  Not  resonant  or  sonorous ;  dull.  (Said 
of  sound.) 

II.  Orthoepy :  Having  the  sound  suddenly 
interrupted  or  stopped  by  a  succeeding  con- 
sonant, as  the  i  in  grit. 

C.  As  substantive : 

I.  Ordinar^i  Language  ; 

I.  Tlie  act  of  shutting  ;  close. 

"  Since  the  shut  of  eveuiuK  none  had  seen  him. 

Dryden:  Don  Sebastian,  iv.  1. 

*  2.  A  small  door  or  cover  ;  a  shutter. 

*'  In  a  very  dark  chamber,  at  a  round  hole,  about 
one-third  jjart  of  an  inch  broad,  made  in  the  shut  of 
a  window,  I  placed  a  glass  pTisia."—Jfewtun. 

II.  Metal-work. :  The  line  of  junction  of 
two  pieces  of  metal  united  by  welding. 

1  Cold  shut :  [Cold-shut]. 

Shute,  s.    [Chute,  Shoot,  s.] 

shut'-ter,  s.    [Eng.  shut,  v. ;  -er.] 

I.  Ord.  Lang.  :  One  who  or  that  which 
shuts  or  closes. 

II.  Technically : 

1.  Joinery  :  A  framing  hung  upon  hinges  to 
the  sash-frame  of  a  window,  and  serving  to 
close  out  the  light  or  spectators.  There  are 
inside  and  outside  shutters.  The  former  ai-e 
usually  in  several  pieces,  called  flaps,  which 
are  liinged  together  and  fold  into  a  casing 
called  a  boxing.  [Front-shutter.]  Some 
shutters  are  arranged  to  be  opened  and  closed 
by  a  sliding  movement,  either  horizontally  or 
vertically ;  and  othei's,  particuUirty  those  for 
shops,  are  made  in  sections,  so  as  to  be  en- 
tirely removed  from  tlie  window. 

'■  The  wealthy. 
In  lofty  litters  borne,  can  read  and  write. 
Or  sleep  at  ease ;  the  shutturs  make  it  niylit." 

Dryden :  Juvenal,  sat.  v. 

2.  Found. :  [Gate-shutter  ;  Shuitle]. 

shutter-fastening,  shutter-hook,  s. 

A  hook  for  fastening  a  shutter,  open  or  shut. 

Shutter-hook,  s.    [Shutter-fastening.] 

shutter-lift,  s.  A  catch  on  a  shop- 
shutter,  by  which  to  lift  it. 

shut'-ter,  v.t.  [Shutter,  s.]  To  close  up  or 
protect  with  shutters. 

"  Here  is  Garraway's  bolted  and  shuttered  hard  and 
tast,"~Dickens :  Uncommercial  2'raoeller,  xxi 

Shiit'-ting,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.     [Shut,  v.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  <&  particip.  adj. :  (See 

the  verb). 
C.  As  suhstantive : 
Metal-work.  :  The  act  of  joining  or  welding 

one  piece  of  iron  to  another. 

shutting-post,  s.  The  post  or  joint 
against  which  a  gate  or  door  is  closed. 

shiit'-tle,  *  schit-el,  *  shit-tle,  *  schet-yl, 
*schyt-tyl,  *shyt-tell,  s.  [A.S.  scyttels, 
from  scut-,  base  of  pi.  of  pa.  t.  of  scedtan  =.  to 
shoot  (q.v.);  cogn.  with  Dan.  skytle,  skyttel  = 
a  shuttle ;  Sw.  dial,  skyttel,  skottel.]  [Shoot, 
Shut.  J 

1.  Weamng :  An  instrument  used  by  weavers 
for  shooting  or  passing  the  thread  of  the  weft 
from  one  side  of  the  web  to  tlie  other,  between 
the  threads  of  the  warp.  It  is  a  boat-shaped 
piece  of  wood  which  carries  a  bobbin  or  cop, 
containing  the  yarn  of  the  weft  or  woof.  The 
shuttle  sometimes  has  wheels  to  facilitate  its 
motion.  It  is  thrown  by  hand  or  by  the  fly. 
In  the  latter  case,  the  ends  of  the  shuttle-race 
form  boxes  into  which  the  shuttle  is  received, 
and  out  of  which  it  is  driven  by  a  smart  blow 
from  a  pin  called  a  driver  or  picker.  There  is 
one  of  these  pins  on  each  side  of  the  loom, 
and  they  are  connected  by  a  cord  to  which  a 
handle  is  attached.  Holding  the  handle  in 
his  right  hand,  the  weaver  moves  the  two 
pins  together  in  each  direction  alternately  by 
a  sudden  jerk.  The  fly-shuttle  was  invented 
by  John  Kay,  of  Bury,  in  1735.  The  shuttle 
for  haircloth  weaving  has  no  pirn,  but  a 
spring-catch  to  hold  the  ends  of  the  hair 
forming  the  weft,  and  carry  them  through  the 
shed  when  the  shuttle  is  thrown. 

"  Ye  weavers  all  your  shuttles  throw, 
And  bid  broad-clothe  and  sergea  grow," 

Qay  ■  tihe/jlierd's  Week,  I. 

2.  Sevnng-mach. :  The  sliding  thread-holder 
which  carries  tlie  lower  thread  between  the 
needle  and  the  upper  thread,  to  make  a  lock- 
stitch. 

3.  Hydraul.-eng. :  The  gate  which  opens  to 
allow  the  water  to  flow  on  to  a  wheel.    That 


side  of  a  wheel  which  receives  the  water  la 
known  as  the  shuttle-sidf. 

4.  Found.  :  [Gate-shutter]. 

shuttle-hinder,  a.    [Binder,  B.  5.] 

shuttle-box,  s. 

1.  [Box  (3),  a.,  II.  6.  (2).] 

2.  One  of  a  set  of  compartment*!  containing 
shuttles  with  di(!'erently-coloured  threads, 
and  brought  in  relation  with  the  picker  ac- 
cording to  the  pattern. 

*  Shuttle  -  brained,  a.  Volatile,  un- 
steady, fickle. 

Shuttle-check,  5. 

Weaving  :  A  contrivance  to  prevent  a 
shuttle  from  bouncing  out  of  the  box  by  re- 
coil.    [Shuttle-binder.] 

Shuttle-race,  s.    [Lay-race.] 

Shuttle -shaped  dart,  5. 

Entom. .  A  British  night-moth,  Agrotia  puUu 
shuttle-train,  s. 

Railway :  A  train  that  goes  backwards  and 
forwards  over  the  same  distance,  the  position 
of  the  engine  only  being  changed. 

*  shut'-tle,  v.i.  [Shuitle,  s.  ;  cf.  Scuttle.] 
To  move  quickly  backwards  and  forwards, 
like  a  weaver's  shuttle. 

"Their  cor[j3  go  marching  and  shuttling  in  the  In- 
terior of  the  country."— Cari^ie ,-  French  Revol.,  pt.  ii„ 
bk.  vi.,  ch.  L 

shiit'-tle-cock,  *  shut'-tel-cock,  5.  [Eng. 
shuttle,  s.,  and  cork.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang.  :  A  cork  stuck  with  fenthers, 
which  is  struck  with  a  battledore ;   also  the 

game  itself 

"  With  dice,  with  cards,  with  batliardn  farre  unfit, 
With  thuttolcocks,  inisfleeming  niaulie  wit." 

Spenaer :  Mother  Ifubberds  Tale. 

2.  Bot. :  Periptera  punicea,  a.  nialvaceous 
plant,  a  native  of  Spain.  The  flowers  have 
the  sliape  of  a  shuttlecock. 

* shut'-tle-cock,  v.t.  [Shuttlecock,  s.]  To 
bandy  or  throw  backwards  and  forwards  like 
a  slmttlecock.    (Lit.  dfig.) 

"  If  the  phrase  is  to  be  shuttlecorked  between  na.'— 
Thackeray :  Virginians  (pocket  ed.),  ii.  264. 

*  shiit'-tle-cork,  s.    [Shuttlecock,  5.] 

shwan'-pan,  SQhwan-pan,  s.  [Chin.]  A 
Chinese  calculating  machine,  similar  to  the 
Roman  abacus,  and  used  in  the  same  manner, 
[Abacus.] 

Shy,   *schey,   *shie,  *sUey,   *skyg,  a. 

[A.S.  sceoh  =  timid  ;  Dan.  sky  =  shy,  skittish ; 
Sw.  skygg ;  M.  H.  Ger.  schreih,  schieh;  Ger. 
scheu.] 

1.  Fearful  of  near  approach ;  keeping  at  a 
distance  ;  timid,  readily  frightened. 

"They  are  very  shy,  therefore  it  is  hard  to  shoot 
thtm." ^ Dampier :  Voyages  (an.  Icas). 

2.  Sensitively  timid  ;  reserved,  modest, 
bashful,  coy,  retiring ;  not  familiar  or  free  of 
behaviour. 

"Like  some  «%j/ maid  In  convent  bred." 

Scott :  nokcby.  IL  16, 

3.  Cautious,  wary,  careful,  chary.  (Followed 
by  of) 

"lam  very  shy  of  employing  corrosive  liguoiB  In 
the  preparations  of  medicines." — Boyle. 

4.  Suspicious,  di.strustful,  jealous.  (Gene- 
rally followed  by  of.) 

"  Princes  are,  by  wisdom  of  state,  somewhat  ihy  4^ 
their  succeaBora."—  Wotton. 

shy,  V.i.  &  t.    [Shy,  a.] 

A.  Intransitive : 

1.  To  start  or  turn  aside  suddenly  from  any 
object  which  startles  or  causes  fear.  (Said  of 
a  horse.) 

"Shy,  sir?— he  wouldn't  shy  if  he  waa  to  meet  ik 
vaggiu-load  of  monkeys,  with  tUeir  tails  burnt  off."— 
Dickens :  Pickwick  Papers,  ch.  v. 

2.  To  throw  stones. 

B.  Trans. :  To  throw,  as  a  stone,  at  a  per^ 
son  or  thing. 

**  With  a  grievoug  '  clod '  in  his  hand  to  shy  at  it.*— 
DaUy  Telegraph,  Sept.  i7,  1885. 

Shy,  5.    [Shv,  v.] 

1.  The  act  of  starting  aside ;  a  sudden  start 
aside  made  by  a  horse. 

2.  The  act  of  throwing  a  stone,  or  the  like.    ■ 

3.  A  throw,  a  fling.    [Fling,  s.,  2.] 

"There  you  go.  Polly;  you  are  alwaya  having  a  rfitf 
at  Lady  Ann  and  her  relations. "—T^iacA-trray.-  Jfei^ 
conies,  ch.  xvi. 


boil,  bo^ ;  poiit,  jo^l ;  cat,  9eU,  chorus,  9hin,  bcn^h ;  go,  gem ;  thin,  this ;  sin.  a§ ;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist,    -ing. 
-cian,  -tiaxL  =  shan.    -tion,  -sion  =  shun ;  -tion,  -§ioii  =  zhiin,    -cious,  -tious,  -sious  =  shus,   -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  bel,  d$l* 
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shyly— sibylline 


•hy-ly.  o^^-    lE"g-  s^y>  *• ;  -^V-]    Iq  a  shy 
maimer;  timidly,  coyly,  baalifiiUy. 

•shyne,  v.  &«,    [Shine.] 

•hy'-ness,  5.  [Eng.  sfty,  a.; -ness.]  The  quality 
or  sfeite  of  being  shy  ;  reservu,  coyness,  bash- 

lUlllL'S^. 

"  These  ask  with  iminf  ul  shyness,  and  refused 
Becauae  deserving,  sileutlv  retire  ! " 

Coieper:  Task,  iv.  418. 

si,  s.    [Ital.] 

Music :  A  name  given  in  some  systems  to 
the  seventh  note  of  the  natural  or  normal 
scale  (s<-ale  cf  C);  in  others  to  the  seventh 
note  I'f  any  liiatonic  scale. 

Bi-a-go-ni'-nse.s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  siagani(um); 
Lat.  fern.  pL  adj.  -suff.  -ince.] 

Entom. :  A  sub-family  of  Carabidae  or  of 
Slaphvlinidae.  Predatory  beetles  found  cliiefly 
in  sandy  districts  around  the  Mediterranean. 

si-a-gd'-ni-U311,s.  [Lat.  siaf/ones  =  the  maxil- 
lary iiinscley.] 

Entom.  :  The  typical  genus  of  Siagoninpe 
(q.v.>.  Tliey  have  ponected  horns  on  the 
head  and  tliorax.  Tlie  males  are  in  two  sets, 
dittering  ^Teatly  in  the  size  of  tlieir  bodies 
and  in  the  development  of  tlieir  liorns.  The 
fem.iUs  are  the  more  numerous  sex.  (Darwin  : 
Descent  of  Man,  ch.  viii.,  x.) 

t  si'-a-gusch,  s.     [Pers.  =  blaelt  ear.] 
Zool. :  Felis  caracal,  tlie  Caracal  (q.v.) 

Bi-al'-a-gogue,  a.    [Sialogooue.] 

si-a'-li-a,  s.  [From  (Motadlla)  sinlis,  the 
Linintan  name  of  the  Blue-bird  (q.v.).  (Now 
Sialia  sialis.y]    [Sialis.] 

Ornith.  :  A  genus  of  Sylviids,  sub-farnily 
Accentoiinie,  with  eightspecies,  ranging  from 
the  United  States  to  Guatemala.  Bill  short, 
broad  at  base  ;  nostrils  in  uroove,  opening 
elongated  ;  wings  very  long  and  i>ointed  ;  hmd 
toe  moderate.  (Tristram,  in  Wallace:  Geog. 
DisL  Anlin.,  ii.  200.) 

I^_al'-i-d£e,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  sial(is) ;  Lat. 
fern.  pi.  adj.  SLiff.  -icla:.] 

Ent-om. :  A  family  of  Planipennia,  Antennse 
■bristle-shaped  or  filiform,  ocelli  generally  pre- 
sent, head  nearly  in  frontof  the  thorax,  having 
the  moutli  in  line  witl)  it  instead  of  beneath. 
Fore  and  hind  wings  similar  except  tliat  the 
front  margin  of  the  anterior  pair  is  more 
dilated.  Larvae  nearly  all  aquatic,  pupae  not 
inclosed  in  a  cocoon. 

■I'-a-lis,  s.  [Gr.  (TiaXt's  (sialis)  =  a  kind  of 
bird  ] 

Entmn. :  The  typical  genus  of  Sialidee  (q.v.). 
Sialis  lutaria,  common  in  spring  and  early 
summer  upon  walls  and  palings  near  water,  is 
used  by  anglers  as  bait. 

U-al'-O-gOgae,  s.  [Gr.  iriaXov  (sialon)  = 
saliva,  and  dytoyds  (agogos)  =  leading,  drawing  ; 
aym  (agn)=^tQ  lead.]  A  medicine  wliich  pro- 
motes salivary  discharge,  as  pyrethrum,  va- 
rious preparations  of  mercury,  &c. 

" SlaUigogues a,r0  of  two  kinds:  soinn produRe  their 
effect  by  direct  Application  tu  the  inuuth  ;  otliersHre 


T[  Garrod  divided  these  medicines  into 
Topical  or  DirectSialogogues(asMustard,&;c.), 
and  remote  (as  Mercurial  Salts). 

8i'-a-xnang,  s.    [Native  name.] 

Zool, :  Hylobates  syndactylus,  a  Gibbon  from 
Sumatra  and  the  Malay  peninsula.  It  is 
larger  than  the  rest  of  the  genus  (True  Gib- 
bons), has  abnormally  long  pectoral  limbs, 
and  Mie  middle  and  index  digits  of  the  pelvic 
limbs  are  united  for  nearly  the  whole  length. 
A  laryngeal  air-sac  is  present.  It  can  walk 
fairly  well  in  the  erect  position,  by  balancmg 
itself  with  its  arms,  or  by  placing  them  over 
the  head,  and  is  quiet  and  alt'ectioiiate  iu  cap- 
tivity. 

Si-a-xnise',  a,  &  s.    [See  def.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Of  or  pertaining  to  Siam,  its 
inhaliitants,  or  language. 
S.  As  substantive : 

1.  (Sing,  or  PI.):  An  inhabitant  or  native, 
or  the  inhabitants  of  Siam. 

2.  The  language  of  the  people  of  Siam.  It 
is  monosyllaliic  and  uninflei:ted. 

Slamese-mnggar,  s. 

Zool. :    Cro<x}diliis   siamensis.      It   bears   a 


close  resemblance  to  the  Marsh  Crocodile, 
but  the  face  is  much  larger,  and  less  covered 
with  protuberances. 

*  Sib,  *  sibe,  *  sybbe,  s.  &  a.     [A. 8.   sih, 
syb  =  peace,  quiet,  agreement.]    [Gossip.] 
*  A.  As  subst. :  A  relation. 

"  Our  puritans,  very  sibs  unto  those  fathers  of  the 
society  [the  Jesuiiai'—Mountagae  :  AppeaLt  to  Ctes(ir. 
p.  1LI9. 

B.  As  adj. :  Related,  akin,  in  affinity, 
related  by  i-onsanguinity.    (Scotch.) 

"  They  been  hut  Utel  sibbe  to  you,  and  the  kin  of 
youre  enemies  ben  uigh  sibbe  to  Iteia."— Chaucer : 
Talc  of  Melibeus. 

Tl  Mailowe  uses  the  word  as  an  endearing 
term  of  address. 

"  Tush,  Sib,  if  this  he  all, 
Valoia  and  I  will  soou  be  frieuds  ajiaiu  " 

Edward  JI.,  ui.  1. 

sib'-a-ry.  s.    [Severee.] 

Sib' -bald,  s.  [Dr.  Robert  Sibbnld,  who  wrote 
on  the  fauna  of  Scotland  towards  the  rinse  of 
the  seventeenth  centurj.]    (See  compound.) 

Sibbald's  rorqual,  s. 

Zool.  :  lia'ueiioptera  sibbaldii,  one  of  the 
largest  forms,  abundant  in  the  Arctic  regions  ; 
bluck  above ;  slate-gray  below,  varied  with 

wliit.e  spots. 

sTb-bal'-di-a,  s.    [Sibbald.] 

Bot. :  Formerly  a  genus  of  Potentillese,  now 
reduced  to  a  snb-geuus  of  potentdla.  Calyx 
in  ten  alternately  large  and  small  segments; 
petals,  five  to  "seven,  sometimes  wanting; 
stamens  four  to  ten  ;  achenes  four  to  ten.  One 
British  species,  Poti'ntlUa  (formerly  Sibbahlia) 
procumheas.  It  is  a  small  glaucous,  hairy 
plnnt,  with  trifolinlate  leaves  :ind  small  yel- 
low flowet  s,  occurring  abundantly  on  the 
Scottish  nnmntains. 

*  sibbe,  a.  &  s.    [Sid.] 

sib'-ben«t,  *  siv'-ven:^,  a.  [For  etym.  and 
def.  see  extract.] 

"  fiibbens.— Tins  term,  derived  from  a  Scotch  word, 
Bignifyiiig  '  kindred."  is  sugt'eative  of  a  disease  preva- 
lent ill  families,  and  presumed  to  be  a  fonii  of  chronic 
syphilis.'— yifii/i.-  Dicf.  Med.  (ed.  lesa).  p.  1.431. 

Si-ber'-i-an,  n.  [See  def.]  Of  or  pertaining 
to  Siberia,' a  large  extent  of  Russian  territory 
in  the  imrth  of  Asia. 

Siberian-crab,  s. 

Bot.  :  Pyrus  pranifolia,  introduced  into 
English  gardens  from  Siberia,  a.d.  1758. 

Siberian-dog, «. 

Zool. :  A  variety  of  the  Esquimaux  dog, 
but  of  larger  size  and  more  docile  temper. 
They  do  not  stand  so  high  as  the  j)ointer,  but 
their  thick  hair,  three  or  four  inches  long  in 
the  winter,  gives  them  an  appetinince  of 
greater  stoutness.  Under  this  hair  is  a 
coating  of  soft,  tine  wool,  which  begins  to 
grow  in  the  winter,  and  drops  otf  inthe  spring. 
Muzzle  sharp,  generally  black  ;  ears  erect. 

Siberian  pea-tree,  s. 

Bot. :  The  papilionaceous  genus  Caragana. 
Siberian  sub- region,  s. 

Zool.  &  Geog. :  A  divisinn  of  the  Palaearctic 
region,  extending  fi-oin  KamtchatUa  and 
Beliring's  Straits,  and  from  the  shores  of  the 
Arctic  Ocean  to  the  Himalayas  of  Sikkim  in 
29°  N.  lat. 

Sl-ber'-ite,  s.     [After  Siberi(a),  where  found ; 
suff.  -ite  (Mtn.).J 
Min. :  The  same  as  Rubellite  (q.v.). 

sib'-il-an9e,  s.  [Eng.  sibilan(t);  -«.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  sibilaut ;  a  sibilant 
or  hissing  sound. 

*  sib'-n-an-5y,  s.  [Eng.  sihilan(t);  -cy.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  sibilant,  or  of 
being  pronounced  or  uttered  witli  a  hissing 
sound,  as  s  or  z. 

sib'-il-ant,  a.  &  a.     [Lat.  sibilans,  pr.  par.  of 

sibilo  =■  to  hiss.] 

A.  As  adj.  :  Hissing ;  making  a  hissing 
sound  ;  uttered  or  pronounced  with  a  hissing 
sound. 

"  It  were  easy  to  add  li  nasal  letter  to  each  of  the 
other  pair  of  lisping  and  tibil^ant  letter." — Haider: 
Elements  of  Soeec/L. 

B.  As  subst.  :  A  letter  which  is  pronounced 
or  uttered  with  a  hissing  sound  of  the  voice, 
as  s  or  z. 

"  Uia  remarks  on  e^ibilints  are  equally   deserving 
1  attention." — Alhenaajn,  3Iay  :i,  1834,  p.  360. 


t  sib'-il-ate,  v.t.  [Lat.  sibilatum,  sup.  of 
sibilo  =  to  hiss.]  To  pronounce  with  a  hissing 
sound,  as  that  of  s  or  s;  to  mark  with  » 
character  indicating  such  pronunciation. 

*  sib-U-a'-tion,  s.  [Sibilate.]  The  act  of 
hissing,  or  of  pronouncing  with  a  hissing* 
sound  ;  a  hissing  sound  ;  a  hiss. 

"3  has  in  English  the  same  hissing  sound  as  in 
other  languajres,  and  uuhaiipily  prevails  In  ao  many 
of  our  words,  that  it  produces  in  the  ear  of  a 
fuieigner  a  continued  sibilation."— Johnson :  Bng. 
Diet.,  let.  S. 

*  sib'-il-a-tor-y,  a.  [Eng.  sibilat{e);  -ory.] 
Hissing,  sibilous. 

*  sib'-il-ous,  a.  [Lat.  sibilus,  from  sibilo  ~ 
to  hiss.]    Hissing,  sibilant. 

sib'-il-us,  s.     [Lat.=:a  hissing,  a  whistling,] 
Pathol. :  A  dry  sound  like  a  sibilant  murmur 
he.ird  by  auscnltjition  in  bronchitis,  it  indi- 
cates that  the  air-tubes  are  partially  narrowed. 

"^  sib'-rede,s.    [A.S.]    Relationship,  relat.iona. 

(Go'ioer:  C.  A.,  viii.) 

sib-thorp'-e-eo,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  sibthorp{ia); 
Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -ece.] 
Bot.  .  A  tribe  of  Rhinanthideae  (q.v.). 

sib-thorp'-i-a,  s.  [Named  after  Dr.  liumphry 
Sibtliorp,  prof,  of  botany  at  Oxford  ni  the 
eighteenth  century.] 

Bot.:  Moneywort;  the  typical  genus  of 
SibLhorpeiK  (q.v.).  Calyx  in  four  to  eiglit 
deep  si>reading  segments  ;  corolla  subroLate, 
four  to  eight  clett ;  stamens  as  many  as  the 
lobes  of  the  corolla  or  one  fewei' ;  stigma 
Ciipitate;  capsule  membranous,  compressed, 
two-celled,  two-valved,  loculicidal.  Known 
species  four  or  live,  widely  distributed.  One, 
Sibthorpia  europcea,  is  Biltish,  but  very  nire. 
It  has  a  creeping  stem,  and  pinlt  flowers,  with 
two  small  yellowi&h  lobes. 

Sib'-yl.  *  Syb'-il,  *  Syb'-ill,  s.  [Lat.  Sibylla, 
from  Gr.  ^i^v^Ko.  (Sibulla)  =  a  Sibyl.] 

1,  Class.  Myth. :  One  of  a  nmuber  of  certain 
women  supposed  to  be  inspired  by  he;iveu, 
who  floui-iahedin  ditferent  parts  of  the  ancient 
world.  According  to  Vari'o,  the  Sibyls  were 
ten  in  number:  Persica,  Deljihica,  Cumiea 
(of  CumBe,  in  Italy),  Erythra;a,  Samia,  Cumana 
(ofCymse,  in  iEolis,  called  Amalthsea,  Hero- 
phile,  and  Demophile),  Hellespontiea.  Phrygia, 
who  prophesied  at  Ancyra,  LibyhS;i,  aLid 
Tiburs,  called  Albunea,  worshipped  atTibur. 
Besidesthese  there  wei-e  a  Hebrew,  a  Chaldean, 
a  Babylonian,  an  Egyptian,  a  Sardinian  Sibyl, 
and  some  others.  It  is  considered,  however, 
mo.st  probable  that  the  firsteightof  these  were 
in  reality  idcLitical.  The  most  celebrated  of  the 
whole  numlier  was  the  CyniaBan  (Anialtha;a), 
who  is  said  to  have  offered  the  Sibylline  Bonks, 
originally  nine  in  number,  and  which  were 
supposed  to  contain  the  fate  of  the  Roman 
Empiie,  to  Tarquin  the  Pj-oud.  Tarquin  re- 
fusing to  give  the  price  she  asked,  she  went 
away  and  Imnit  three  of  them.  Returning 
witii  the  remainder,  she  again  offered  these  to 
the  king  at  the  same  price,  and  on  his  second 
refusal  departed  again,  and  returned  with 
three,  which  she  still  offered  at  the  same 
lirice  as  the  oiiginal  nine.  The  king,  struck 
with  her  conduet,  at  last  acceded  to  her  offer, 
and  entrusted  the  care  of  the  books  to  certain 
priests  (the  quindecemviri).  They  were  pre- 
.served  in  a  stone  chest  beneath  the  temple  of 
Jupiter  Capitoliuns,  and  were  consulted  in 
tiLiies  of  public  danger  or  calamity.  They 
were  destroyed  by  the  fire  that  consumed  the 
Capitolin  theMarsic  war.  Afterthis  calamity, 
ambassadors  were  sent  to  collect  fragments 
of  Sibylline  prophecies  in  various  countries; 
from  these  Augustus  formed  two  new  books, 
wliieh  were  deposited  in  the  temple  of  the 
Palatine  Apollo.  SiUylline  verses  are  often 
quoted  by  Chi'isttan  writers,  as  containing 
prophecies  of  Christianity  ;  but  these  are  for- 
geries of  the  second  century.    (Ramsay.) 

2.  A  prophetess,  a  sorceress,  a  fortune- 
teller, a  witch.    (Byron:  Dream.) 

sib'-Jl-line,  a.  [Lat.  sibyllimis.}  Of  or  per- 
taining to  the  Sibyls  ;  written,  composed,  or 
uttered  by  a  Sibyl ;  prophetical,  like  the 
utterances  of  the  Sibyls. 

"The  other  extream  may  be.  in  concluding  the 
whole  busjimss  of  the  sibi/lline  oracles  (as  any  ways 
relating  to  Oliristianity)  to  have  been  a  mere  ulicab 
and  hg\nent."—CudiooTth:  liite.ll.  Hystem,  p.  263. 

Sibylline-books,  sibylline-oracles, 

s.  pi.     [Sibyl.] 


fite,  fS,t,  f^e,  amidst,  what,  f^ll,  £a,tlier;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;   pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marijie;  go,  pot^ 
or,  wore,  wqI^  work,  who,  son ;  mute,  ciib,  ciire.  uaite.  cur,  rule,  full ;  try,  Sjrrian,    sa,  oe  =  e ;  ey  =  a ;  qu  =  kw- 
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Bib'-3^1-list,  5.  [Eng,  Sihyl;  -ist]  A  devotee 
of  or  believer  in  the  Sibyls  ;  a  believer  in  the 
Sybilline  oracles. 

"  Upon  Celsiia  mentioning  a  sect  of  Chriatlana  called 
Sibi/Utstii,  Oilmen  t6ll3  us,  tlmt  these  wei-e  such  aa  ualng 
the  8ibyUine  testimonies,  were  cjiiled  so  in  WHy  of  dis- 
grace, by  other  C'hrlstiaus,  who  would  not  allow  the 
sibyl  to  have  been  a  prophetess."— CiwiwortA ;  Jntell 
System,  p.  284. 

sic,  adv.  |Lat.=  so.]  ,Thns,  so.  (A  word 
often  used  within  brackets  in  quoting,  in 
order  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  the 
word  or  words  are  quoted  exactly  and  literally. 
It  is  generally  used  to  indicate  that  there  is 
or  seems  to  be  a  mistake  in  the  original,  or  to 
express  a  difference  of  opinion,  or  contempt.) 

r  sic,  a,     [Such.]    (Scotch.) 

1     ','sic'-a-m6re,  a,    [Sycamoee.] 

'       sic'-ca,  s.  [Hind.]  Anindian  jeweller's  weight 
of  about  ISO  grains  troy. 

*  sicca-rupee.  s.    IRupee.] 

sic'-can,  a.    [Eng.  such;  -an.]    Such;  such 

kind  of.    {Scotch.) 

"  Na,  na !  if  ye  are  nae  friend  to  kirk  and  the  king. 
and  are detaiueUaasiccanayerMOU,"— Scott."  Waverlev, 
ch.  zxx. 

,     sic'-car,  silt-kar,  «.    [Sicker.] 

*SlC'-cate,  v.t.  [Lat.  siccatus,  pa.  par.  otHcco 
=  to  dry  ;  sicciis  =  dry.]    To  dry. 

*  sic-ca'-tion,  s.  [Lat.  siccatio.]  The  act  or 
process  of  drying. 

sic'-ca-tive,  a.  &  s.     [Lat.  siccatimcs.  ] 

A.  As  adj. :  Drying ;  causing  to  dry ;  tend- 
ing to  dry. 

"The  extreme  bitterness  and  siccative  faculty."— 
Sandys  :  Traoela,  p.  1J+. 

B.  Assiihst.  :  [Dryer,  II.  8]. 

*  sic-5if '-ic,  a.  [Lat.  siccijicjts,  from  siccus 
=  dry,  and  /ado  =  to  make.]  Causing  dry- 
ness. 

*  sic'-^i-t^,  3.  [Lat.  sicdtas,  from  siociis  = 
dry  ;  Fr.  sicnte.]  Destitution  of  moisture  ; 
dryness,  aridity. 

"That  which  ia  coagulated  by  a  fievy  aiccitt/,  will 
suffer  (iulliquatiun  from  an  aqueous  humidity,  as  salt 
and  &ugnr."— Browne :   Vulgar  Errourg,  bk,  ii,,  ch.  i. 

*  si^e,  «.  [Fr.  six  =  six.J  The  number  six  at 
dice. 

■•  What  reason  can  he  have  to  presume  that  he  shall 
throw  an  ace  ratbur  than  a  sice t"— South:  Sermons, 
voL  i.,  p.  lib. 

si'-9e-se,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  sic(yos) ;  Lat.  fern, 
pi.  adj.  suff.  -em.] 

BoL  :  A  tribe  of  Cucurbitaceae,  Placentaj 
nnt  projecting  into  the  cavity.  Seed  solitary 
from  the  top  of  the  cell.    (Lindley.) 

si9h,  a~    [SocH.] 

If  Still  used  in  vulgar  talk. 

*  Slch,  s.  [A.S.=  a  watercourse.]  A  little 
current  of  water  which  is  dry  in  summer ;  a 
gutter.    (Cowd,) 

Si-9il'-i-an,  a.  &  s.    [See  def.] 

A.  As  adj.  :  Of  or  pertaining  to  Sicily  or 

iw  inhabitants. 

B.  As  subst. .  A  native  or  inhabitant  of 
Sicdy. 

Sicilian-safn^on,  s. 

Bat.  :  Crocus  odorus. 

Sicilian-vespers,  s.  yiZ.  A  name  com- 
monly given  to  the  gi-eat  massacre  of  the 
I'renuh  in  Sicily,  which  befjan  on  a  signal 
given  by  the  first  stroke  of  the  vesper-belt  on 
l-j.ister  Monday  in  12S2. 

si-9il-i-a'-na,  si-jil-i-a'-no,  s.    [itai.] 
Music:  A  graceful   dance   of  the  Sicilian 
peasantry,  set  to  a  melody  in  |  or  ^^  time,  of 
a  simple  pastoral  charai-.ter. 

si-^il'-i-an-ite,  s.  [Eng.  Sicilian;  suff.  -ite 
{.\rui.).y 

Uln.  :  A  name  suggested  for  the  celestite 
(q.v.)  from  Sicily,  because  of  the  exceptional 
be;iuty  of  the  crystal-gioups  found  in  the 
sulphur  ijiines  thei'e. 

sick,  '  sek,  *  seke,  *  slcke,  *  sik,  *  sike, 

a,  [A.S.  seoc;  cngn.  witii  Dut.  ziek ;  IcrI, 
siiiln  ;  Dan.  syg ;  Sw.  sjuk ;  Goth,  sixties  ; 
Gci".  .-iimh.] 


*  1.  Affected  with  disease  of  any  kind  ;  ill ; 
in  bad  health.  (Still  used  in  this  sense  in 
America.) 

"  Tie  up  the  knocker,  say  I'm  sick,  I'm  dead." 

Pope:  Satires.    (Pro!.) 

2.  Affected  with  nausea ;  inclined  to  vomit. 

"  If  you  are  sick  at  sea."      Shakesp. :  Cumbeline.  iil.  4. 

3.  Tending  to  cause  or  accompanied  with 
sickness  :  as,  a  sick  headache. 

4.  Disgusted  ;  having  a  strong  feeling 
against  or  dislike  to.    (Followed  by  of.) 

"  I  am  iick  of  this  false  world." 

tSuikasp. :  Tiinon  of  Athens,  iv.  a 

5.  Feeling  ill  or  disturbed. 

"  I  am  sick  at  heart"        Shakesp.  :  Uamlet,  1.  1. 
•6.  Applied  to  any  irregular,  distempered, 
Or  coiTupt  state. 

"  Poor  kingdom,  sick  with  civil  blows," 

Shakesp.  :  2  Henri/  II''.,  iv.  «. 

7.  Occupied  by  or  set  apart  for  sick  per- 
sons :  as,  a  sick  room. 

8.  A  trade  term  applied  to  wine  when  it 
loses  its  bri'rhtness  and  becomes  turbid ; 
caused,  according  to  Pasteur,  by  low  veget- 
able cells  or  orgJiniams,  the  growth  and  de- 
velopment of  which  are  promoted  by  slight 
elevations  of  temperature,  or  exposure  to  air. 

IT  The  sick:  Persons  affected  with  disease 
collectively. 

Sick-bay,  s. 

Naut.  :  A  portion  of  the  main  deck,  usually 
in  the  bow,  partitioned  off  for  invalids. 

Sick-bed,  s.  A  bed  to  which  one  is  con- 
fined by  sickness. 

sick-bertb,  s.  An  apartment  for  the 
sick  in  a  man-of-war. 

*  Sick-brained,  a.  Disordered  in  the 
brain  ;  distempered  in  mind. 

*  sick-fallen,  i*.  Struck  down  with 
sickness  or  illness. 

*'  A  sicl^fallen  beast."       Shakesp.  :  King  John,  iv.  8. 

sick-headache,  s.    [Meoribi,  ii.  2.] 

sick-list,  s.  A  list  containing  the  names 
of  person.s  laid  up  by  sickness. 

IT  Oil  the  sick  list :  Indisposed. 

Sick  Man,  s. 

Hist.  :  A  term  applied  to  Turkey  on  Janu- 
ary 15,  1854,  by  the  Czar  Nicholas,  in  a  con- 
versation with  Sir  Hamilton  Seymour,  tlie 
British  ambussaiior  at  St.  Peterslung.  The 
Czar  intimated  iiis  opinion  that  Turkey  was 
sick  and  dying.  He  then-fore  projiosed  that, 
to  avoid  a  European  w.ir  when  thu  demise 
took  place,  Russia  and  Great  Britain  should 
come  at  once  to  a  private  arrangement  as 
to  tlie  disposal  of  the  Sick  Man's  effects. 
As  France  was  ignored  in  the  arrajigement, 
there  was  some  doubt  as  to  the  good  faith 
of  the  Czar.  The  British  Goveinment  re- 
jected the  pro]iosal,  intimated  its  belief  in  the 
recovery  of  the  Sick  Man,  and  snon  after 
fought  by  his  side  in  the  Ciimean  war. 

*  sick,  v.t.  &  i.     [Sick,  a.] 

A.  Trans. :  To  make  sick  ;  to  sicken. 

B.  Intrans. .  To  become  sick  or  ill ;  to 
sicken. 

*■  Our  great  grandsire  Edward  sick'd  and  died." 

SkaJcesp,  :  2  /icnr//  J  T.,  iv.  4. 

s£ck'-en,  v.i.  &  t.    [Eng.  sick;  -en.] 
A.  Intransitive : 

1.  To  fall  ill,  to  become  ill;  to  fall  into 
sickness  or  disL-ase. 

"My  Lord  of  Southampton  and  his  eldest  son 
sickened  at  the  siege."— //oioWi ."  Letters,  bk.  L,  let.  15. 

2.  To  become  qnalinish  or  sii-k  at  heart ;  to 
feel  sick  ;  to  be  ttUed  with  disgust,  aversion, 
or  alihorence. 

"  Pensive  she  stood  on  Tlion's  towery  height. 
Beheld  tiie  war,  .iiid  sii;ken'd  at  the  aiglit 

J'ope :  Burner ;  Iliad  vi.  469. 

3.  To  become  distempered ;  to  decay ;  to 
languish,  to  become  feeble. 

"  When  love  begins  to  sicken  and  decay.** 

Shakesp. :  Julius  C'cesar,  Iv,  2. 

H.  Transitive : 

1.  To  make  sick  ;  to  disease. 

2.  To  make  squeamish  or  qualmish, 

3.  To  disgust. 

*4.  To  impair,  to  weaken. 

"  Kinsmen  of  mine  have 
By  this  BO  sicken'd  tlieir  catates  ' 

Shikesp. :  Uanry  VI If.,  i  L 

sick'-en-ing,  j>r.  par.  &  a.    [Sicken,] 
A.  As  pr.  par. :  (See  the  verb). 


B,  As  adj. :  Making  sick  ;  causing  disgust, 
disgusting.    (Byron:  Siege  of  Corinth,  xvii.) 

sick'-en-mg-ly,  adv.    [Eng. 
In  a  sickenmg  manner. 

"  Seized  her  by  the  arm.  with  a  grip  not  iiainful,  but 
Sickeningly  finu."—Scribner's  Atagazine,  Sept.  1877. 
p.  028.  "  •        f  . 

sic'-ker,  •sik-er,  *  sik -ere,  a.  h  adv. 
[Lat.  SEctiru8=  secure  (q.v.)  ;  cf.  O.  Fris.  siker, 
sikur ;  Dut.  zeker ;  O.  H.  Ger.  sickur ;  Ger. 
siclter ;  Sw.  sdJcer  ;  Dan.  sikker;  Wei.  sicr.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Sure,  certain,  steady,  firm. 
(Scotch.) 

"  Setting  my  staff  wi'  a'  my  skill, 
To  keep  me  nicker." 

Burns:  Death  *  Doctor  Uombook, 

*B,  As  adv.  :  Surely,  certainly. 

"  Siclcor  thou's  but  a  hizy  loord."  Spenser. 

*  sIc'-ker,  *  sik-er.  v.t.  [Sicker,  a.]  To 
make  sure  or  certain  ;  to  assure. 

"  Now  he  we  duchesses  both  I  and  ye. 
And  si/carUe  to  the  regals  of  Athenes. 
And  both  hereafter  liKely  tn  be  giieenea." 

Chaucer  :  Legend  nf  A  riadne, 

*  sic'-ker-ly-,  t  sik-er-ly,  adv.    [Eng.  sicker; 

•ly.]    Surely,  certainly,  linnly. 

"  And  by  that  lijiht  she  saw  hem  bothe  two. 
But  sickerly  ahe  ii'late  who  was  who." 

Chaucer:  C.  T.,  4.22«. 

*  sic'-ker-ness.  *  sik-er-nesse,  s.  [Eng, 
sicker ;  -jtess.]  Certainty,  securitv  ;  sureness, 
secui-eness.    (Cliaucer :  C.  2'.,  9,153.) 

sick'-ish,  a.     [Eng.  sick ;  -ish.] 

1.  Rather  sick  ;  somewhat  sick  or  diseased; 
feeling  sick  or  squeamish. 

"  The  medicine  had  scarce  any  other  sensitde  opera, 
tion  upon  lier,  and  did  not  make  her  sickish."--Bo(/le  t 
Works,  ii.  i45. 

2.  Somewhat  exiiiting  nausea  or  disgust; 
nauseating  :  as,  a  sickish  taste, 

sick'-ish-ly,  adv,  [Eng.  sickish;  -ly.}  In  a 
sickisli  manner. 

sick'-ish-ncss.  s.  [Eng.  sickish ;  -tiess.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  sickish. 

sic-kle,  *sik-il.  *sik-ul,  *  syck-ell,  s. 

[A.S.   sicol,  irom  Lat.  secula  =  a.  sickle,  from 

seco  =  tn  cut ;  

cogn.  with  Dut. 
sikket;  l(;el. 
Bigdhr,  sigdh ; 
Dan.  segel ;  O. 
H.Gqt.  sikhila ; 
Ger.  shekel.] 

1.  Ihisband- 
ry :  A  re;t ping- 
book;  a  Iiooked 
blade, flattened 
in  the  plane  of 
its  curve  and 
sharpened  on  sickles. 
its  inner  edge, 

used  for  cutting  growing  grain.  One  side  \jS 
the  blade  is  notched,  so  as  always  to  sharpen 
with  a  serrated  edge. 

"  The  plough  he  guided,  and  the  scythe  he  sway'd ; 
And  the  ripe  corn  before  his  sickle  fell." 

Word>.worih  •  Excursion,  hk.  vii 

2.  Astron. :  A  group  of  stars  in  the  constel- 
lation Leo,  resembling  a  aicUle  in  form.  The 
radiant  point  of  the  Leonids  is  within  its  area. 

sickle-bills,  s.  pi. 

Ornithology : 

1.  A  popular  name  for  the  genera  Drepan- 
ornis  and  Epimachus, 

2.  Eutoxeres,  a  genus  of  Humming-birds, 
with  three  species,  from  Cential  America,  re- 
markable for  their  strong  and  greatly  arched 
bills.  When  approaching  a  flower,  like  othei 
Humming-liirds,  in  a  direct  line,  tliey  no 
sooner  reacli  the  calyx  than  tliey  alter  the 
position  of  their  body  in  a  downward  direction, 
so  that  they  appear  to  be  suspended  from  the 
flower  by  the  tip  of  the  bill.  The  sexes  ure 
alike  in  p_luniage,  which  is  rather  plam. 

Sickle -head,  s. 

Husbandry  :  The  pitman-head  in  a  reaping- 
machine,  which  grasps  tlie  end  of  the  cutter- 
bar. 

Sickle-pod.  &. 

Bot. .  Arabis  atnadeTisis. 

siclile-shapcd,  u.  Having  the  shape 
or  furm  of  a  sickle. 

*  Sic'-kled  (le  as  el),  a.     [Eng.  sickl(e) ;  -ed.} 

Kuj-uislieti  with  ii  sicicie. 

"Tempts  the  sickled  swain  into  the  flcld." 

Tho7iisoii  :  Autumn,  1,322. 


MODERN  fi, 
ENGLISH^ 


boil,  boy;  poiit,  jowl;  cat,  ceil,  chorus,  9hin,  ben^h;  go.  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as;  expect,  Xenophon,  e^ist.    ph  =  £ 
-cian.  -tian  =^  shaii.    -tion.  -sion  =  shun;  -(ion,  -§ion  =  zhun.    -clous,  -tious,  -sious  =  shus.   -ble,  -die,  <&c.  =•  bel,  d^L 
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sickleman— side 


•  sio'-kle-man,  *  sic'-kler;  s.  [  Eng.  sicMe  ; 
man,  -er.]  oue  who  cues  grdin  with  a  sickle ; 
a  reaper. 

"Their  ticklers  reap  the  corn  another  aows." 

Sandffi:  PariLphraae  of  iJia  Psalmt. 

•  ^ck'-less.  €*.  [Eiig.  sick ;  -Uss.l  Free  from 
sictviiesa. 

^C'-kle-Wort,  s.  [Eng.  sicTde,  and  isort; 
A-S.  sicelwyrt.  Named  from  the  shape  of  the 
corolla  wlieii  seen  in  pi-olile.    {Prior.)] 

Bot. :  (1)  Prunella  vulgaris;  (2)  Ajuga  rep- 
tans.    {Britten  &  MoUand.) 

*sick'-li-ly,  a/iv.  [Eng.  sickly ;  -ly.)  In  a 
sickly  or  unhealthy  manner  ;  uiihenltliily. 

"  His  will  swayed  sUAlHy  from  nirte  to  siJe." 

Browninff :  Sordello,  bk.  IL 

sick -li-ness,  s.    [Eng.  sickly ;  -ness.] 

1.  Tlie  quality  or  state  of  being  sickly ;  the 
state  of  being  in  ill  health  or  indisposed  ;  in- 

dlSjMiSLtiuQ. 

"My  iwreoiial  niAladies  and  gic7:Ti ness cntiuot  rightly 
infer  the  inelficacy  uf  the  iiiedicii-.es  1  Impai-t  or  re- 
commended."—flo^/e.'  Works,  V,  ai6. 

2.  The  state  of  being  characterized  by  or 
attended  with  much  sickness  ;  prevalence  of 
sickness  or  diseusj ;  uiiliealthiiiess. 

"  Next  cotiimra  the  sicfdincss,  heitlthfulnesa.  and 
fruitfuliiesa  uf  the  aevera,!  jeACS."—Oraiini:  Bitil  qf 
Mortality. 

3.  A  sickly  look  or  appearance. 

4.  The  dis|iositinn  or  tendency  to  generate 
disease  :  as,  tlie  sickliness  of  a  cliznate. 

sick'-ly,  tt-  &  adv.     [Eng.  sick;  -ly.] 
A^  As  adjective: 

1.  Somewhat  sick,  ill,  or  afVected  with  dis- 
ease ;  not  healthy ;  habitually  indisposed ; 
deli  en  te. 

'■  The  king  of  Spnin  was  a  sickly  child." — Macatt- 
lau  .   Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  ii. 

2.  Connected  with  sickness;  attended  with 
or  characterized  by  sickness ;  unhealtliy ; 
marked  by  or  attended  witli  a  wide  prevalence 
of  disease  ;  as,  a  sickly  season. 

3.  Proihicing  or  tending  to  produce  disease ; 
unhealthy. 

"  Has  some  aicklu  eiistern  waste 
Sent  113  a  wiuu  to  piicli  03  at  a  blast?" 

Cow/jer :  Progiessuf  EiTor,  255. 

4.  Faint,  weak,  languid ;  appearing  un- 
healthy or  dist^nipere^L 

5.  Causing  or  tending  to  cause  qualmish- 
ness or  disgust;  sickening. 

'■  Feels  a  sensible  distaste  for  xickly  sentimentality 
on  tlie  one  hand,  or  uutrageoua  hud  nationalism  on  the 
othat."—DaUy  Telegraph,  Nov.  17. 1S85. 

*  B.  As  adverb  : 

1,  In  a  sickly  manner ;  unhealthily. 

"  We  wear  our  healtli  bat  sh'klii  iii  his  life, 
Wliich  in  his  death  weie  iJerfect." 

Shitkesp. :  Macbeth,  iii,  1, 

2.  Reluctantly;  with  relucttmce  or  aversion. 

"  Cold  and  sickly  he  vented  them." 

Shakesp. :  Antony  &  Cleopatra,  lil.  4. 

•  Sick-l^,  u.^  [Sickly,  a.]  To  ninke  sickly 
or  diseased  ;  to  give  a  sickly  appearance  to. 

"  And  thns  the  native  hue  of  reHolntion 
Is  sicklied  o'er  with  the  i>alo  cast  of  tliought." 

SJuikcsp.  :  Hamlet,  iiL  1. 

^ck'-ness,  *  rjeke-ness,  *  syk-nessa,  ». 

[A.S.  snocites,  from  se6c-=.  sick.] 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  sick  or  dis- 
eased ;  the  -state  of  suffering  from  some  dis- 
ease ;  disease ;  ill-health  ;  indisposition,  ill- 
ness. 

"  I  do  lament  the  sickness  ol  the  king, 
Aa  loth  to  io^B  him." 

Shakesp. :  Ricliard  III.,  i.  3. 

2.  A  disease,  a  malady,  an  illness. 

"  To  tieale  al  mnner  of  sicknesses,  and  al  maner  dlB- 
eases." — J/alt.  x.  [1351). 

3.  A  disordered  state  oFthe  stomach,  attended 
■by  nausea,  retching,  or  vomiting. 

*  4.  Any  diseased  or  disordered  state. 

*'  Argues  agreat  sickness  in  his  judgmenl" 

Sliakesp. :  Timon  of  Athens,  v.  1. 

«  sic'-la-tdun,    *  syc-la-ton,    *  sig-la- 

ton,  s'.      [CiCLATOUN.] 

*  8ic-le,  s.    [Chekel.] 

8ic'--like,  a.  &  adv.  [Scotch  sic  =  such,  and 
like] 

A.  As  adj. :  Such  like ;  such,  similar. 

"  That  yon,  sir,  and  other  siclike  unhappy  peraona." 
^-ScoCt :  W aoerley,  ch.  xxxvL 

B.  As  adv. :  la  the  same  manner. 

l^-^y'-a-seglt  s.    [Gr.  a-iKvairi':  {sikuasis)  =  a 
cupping.] 
Ichthy. :  A  genus  of  Gobleaocidae,  with  in- 


cisor-like teeth  in  both  jaws,  from  the  coast 
of  Chili  and  the  West  Indies. 

si-Cyd'-i-um,  s.  [Gr.  a-iKvBtov  (sihidion), 
dimin.  from  niKva  {sikva)={l)  the  long  Indian 
gourd,  (2)  a  cupping  glass.] 

Ichthy. :  A  genus  of  Gobiida  (q.v.);  ventral 
fins  united,  and  forming  a  short  disk,  more  or 
less  adherent  to  the  abdomen.  Small  fresh- 
water fishes,  fioni  rivers  of  the  islands  in  the 
Indo-Paciftc.  Abouttwelvs  species  are  known. 

si'-ey-os,  sy'-9i  6s, ».    [Gr.  o-i'kuos  or  o-ikuoc 

{sikuos)  =  the  wild  encumber  ] 

Bot.  :  The  typical  genus  of  Sicese  (q.v.). 
The  roots  and  seeds  of  Sicyos  angulatus,  a 
Noith  American  climbing  plant,  are  bitter 
and  diuretic. 

si'-da,  s.  [Gr.  o-i'Stj  {side)  =  (1)  a  pomegranate 
tree!  (2)  a  water  plant,  perhaps  a  water  lily.] 
Bot.:  Tlie  typical  genus  of  Siilese  (q.v.). 
Calyx  cup-shaped,  tive-clelt,  valvate ;  petals 
five  ;  stamens  and  styles  many,  the  former  in 
a  coluiimar  tulie,  tlie  latter  more  or  less 
united  at  the  base  ;  capsule  few-  or  many- 
celled,  each  cell  with  oue  roundish,  flatt-^ned, 
suspemied  seed.  It  contains  about  200  herbs 
and  shrubs,  from  the  warmer  parts  of  the 
world.  Sida  rknmbifolla,  S.  rhomboidea,  S. 
cordifolia,  S.  carpuiijolia,  S.  abutila,  S.  tilioi- 
foliit,  &c.,  have  dcliciite  fibres,  wliicli  may  be 
used  as  a  substitute  for  hemp  and  flax.  The 
last  speries  is  cultivated  f-ir  thispurpo.se  in 
China.  The  runts  nf  S.  cordifolia  and  i'.  acuta, 
mixed  with  rice,  arc  given  in  India  in  dysentery  ; 
that  of  S.  caTpinifjlia  is  prescribed  in  inter- 
mittent fevers,  stomach  t^ompl!iints,&c. ;  those 
of  5.  lanceolata  and  S.  spinosa  are  also  medic- 
inal. The  leaves  of  S.  acuta,  S.  retiisa,  and 
S.  Tnattritania  are  made  into  poultices,  and  the 
chewed  leaves  of  S.  carpiniJbLia  are  applied  in 
Brazil  to  wasp-stings. 

sid'-ddw,  a.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  Sofl^  pulpy- 
{Prou.) 

side,  *  slid,  *  syde.  *  syyd,  s.  &  a.    [A.S. 

si(le  =  a.  side;  si'i -= 'nng,  ex  ( ended  ;  cogn. 
with  Out.  zijde;  Icel  'fe/'-xi  ;  Dan.  side;  Bw. 
sida ;  O.  H.  Ger.  sita  ;  Ger.  selte.] 

A.  As  suhstaittive : 

I.  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  The  broad  and  long  part  or  surface  of 
any  body,  as  diblingnished  from  the  ends, 
wliirli  are  of  less  extent,  and  may  be  points; 
■one  of  the  ['aits  of  a  body  that  run  collater- 
ally, or  ih;it,  iieing  opposite  to  each  other, 
are  extended  in  length. 

2.  The  exterior  line  of  anything  considered 
with  regard  to  length  ;  margin,  edge,  border, 
verge. 

"  I  would  you  had  been  by  the  ship's  side." 

Shitkesp. :   Winter's  Tale,  ill.  3. 

3.  The  part  of  an  animal  between  the  hip 
and  the  shoulder  ;  one  of  the  opposite  parts 
fortified  by  the  ribs;  one  of  the  two  parts  of 
the  body  lying  on  each  side  of  a  plane,  pass- 
ing from  front  to  back  along  the  spine. 

"  His  brawny  «idtis  with  hairy  bristles  aimed," 

Sliiikcsp  :   I'enus  A  AUonis,  625. 

4.  The  piirt  of  a  person  on  the  right  hand 
or  the  left ;  hence,  used  to  denote  nearness, 
proximity,  or  neighbourhood. 

"  She.  on  his  left  triU-.  craving  aid." 

^luikcsp. :  <j  Henry  VT.,  iii.  1, 

5.  The  part  between  tlie  top  and  bottom  ;  a 
slope,  declivity,  or  ascent,  as  of  a  hill. 

6.  Any  part  consi<leied  in  lespect  to  its 
direction  or  its  situation  as  regards  the  points 
of  the  compass  ;  direction,  qn-arter,  region. 

"  Towards  the  south  side  turned  thei  ther  flete.' 

liobei-t  de  Bruniie.  p.  69. 

7.  Any  outer  portion  of  a  thing  considered 
apart  from,  and  yet  in  relation  to  the  lest; 
one  of  two  principal  parts  or  surfaces  opposed 
to  each  other. 


8.  A  part  or  position  viewed  as  opposite  to 
or  as  contiasted  with  another. 

"  Arinado  on  th'  one  aide,  and  hia  page  o'  t'other."— 
Shakesp.  :  Love's  Labmir's  Lost,  iv,  1. 

9.  A  party,  faction,  interest,  or  opinion 
opposed  to  another. 

"  The  Lord  Is  on  my  side." — Psalm  cxviii  8. 

10.  The  interest  or  cause  which  one  tnain- 
taiiis  against  another;  a  doctrine  opposed  to 
another  doctrine;  a  view  contradictory  of 
another. 

"  Favour,  custom,  and  at  last  number,  will  be  on 
the  side  of  gnuiti."— Sprat. 


11.  A  line  of  descent  traced  through  one 
parent  as  distinguished  from  that  traced 
through  another. 

**  Brother  by  the  mother's  tide." 

Shakesp. :  King  John,  L  L 
IL  Technically : 

1.  Billiards:  A  spinning  motion  or  bias 
given  to  a  ball,  by  strikfng  it  on  the  side, 
causing  it  to  deflect  more  or  less  in  the 
direction  of  that»siile,  on  touching  a  cushion. 

"It  ia  possible,  ■theoretically,  to  cuiumuuicate  *ide 
to  an  object  ball.  But  the  amount  of  side  ao  com- 
municated 18  Inaiipreciable,  and  iu  practice  it  may  be 
disregarded.  "—/''ieW,  Dec  4,  1886, 

2.  Cloth:  The  surface  on  the  right  or 
di'essed  side  of  cloth. 

3.  Football,  &c. :  [Off.  t]. 

4.  Geoiih. :  Any  line  which  forms  one  of  the 
boundaries  of  a  right-lined  figure,  as  the  side 

.  of  a  triangle,  &c.  ;  also,  any  of  the  bounding 
surfaces  of  a  solid  :  as,  the  side  of  a  paralleio- 
piped  or  of  a  prism. 

5.  Mining  {PL):  The  hard  rock  enclosing 
the  vein  on  both  sides. 

6.  Naut. :  The  part  of  a  vessel  from  stem  to 
stern  and  from  the  gunwale  to  the  maiu-wale. 
Below  the  latter  is  the  bottom. 

B.  As  adjective : 

1.  Long,  large,  hanging  low,  as  a  dress. 
(Obsolete  excejit  in  Scotland.) 

"  A  side  Bweeinng  gown." 

Hen  Jonsvn  :  J/ew  fnn,  v  1. 

2.  Being,  or  situated  at,  or  on  the  side; 
lateral. 

"  Take  of  the  blood,  and  strike  it  on  the  two  side 
poata." — Exodus  xiu  7. 

3.  Being  from  or  toward  the  side  ;  oblique, 
indirect. 

"  By  ft  neat  side  stroke,  sent  the  halt  between  the 
poata."— AVe/d,  Sept.  4.  1886, 

*  4.,  Oblique,  indirect,  not  legitimate.  (Of 
immaterial  things.) 

"  They  presume  that  the  law  doth  epeak  with  all 
indifteieiicy.  that  tlie  law  liath  no  side  respect  to  thtir 
pei-Boiia."— //ooAer  .*  Ecclea.  Polity. 

1  (1)  By  the  side  of:  Near  to,  adjoining, 
close  at  hand. 

(2)  Exterior  side :  [Exterior]. 

(3)  Interior  side : 

Fort. :  A  line  drawn  from  the  centre  of  ■"ne 
bastion  to  that  of  the  next,  or  the  line  oi  i,iie 
cuitain  produced  to  the  two  oblique  radii  in 
front. 

(4)  Side  by  side:  Close  together  and  abreast. 

(5)  To  choose  sides :  To  select  parties  ror 
competition  in  a  game  or  exercise. 

(6)  To  -p^U  on  side:  To  assume  an  air  of  un- 
due imiiortance ;  to  be  conceited.  (A  mcia- 
plior  probably  taken  from  billiards.)  [tju-E, 
«.,  II.  1.] 

"  He  is  one  among  the  few  successful  music-'iall 
pe'ple  wlio  do  nut  put  on  side." — iif/eree,  Jan.  I6.  ibo'i. 

{7}  To  take  a  side :  To  attach  one's  sidf  to  a 
pnrticnlar  side,  party,  or  opinion  iu  opposiLiou 
to  another. 

Side-arms,  c.  pi. 

Mil. :  Arms  or  weapons  carried  by  the  side, 
as  a  sword  or  bayonet. 

side-axe,  s.  An  axe  with  a  handle  bent 
somewhat  askew,  to  prevent  striking  the  hand 
in  hewing. 

Side-bar,  s. 

1.  Scots  Law:  The  name  given  to  the  bar  in 
the  outer  parliament-house  of  the  Court  of 
Session,  at  which  the  lords -ordinary  weie  in 
use  to  call  their  hand-roUs. 

2.  Saddlery  {PI):  Two  plates  which  unite 
the  pommel  and  cantle  of  a  saddle. 

3.  Carriage:  One  of  the  longitudinal  side- 
pieces  of  a  travelling-forge  or  battery-waggon. 

Side-bar  nde : 

Law :  A  rule  obtained  at  chambers,  without 
counsel's  signature  to  a  motion  paper,  on  a 
note  of  instiuctions  from  a  solicitor. 

Side-1t>ox,  s.  A  box  or  inclosed  seat  on 
the  side  of  a  theatre. 

"  To  ensure  u  side-box  station  at  half-price." 

Cowper:  Task,  il.  621. 

Side-chain,  s.  One  of  the  chainsuniting 
the  sides  of  the  tender  and  engine,  as  a  safety 
arrangement  in  the  event  of  the  drag-bar 
giving  way. 

*  Side-cousin,  s.  An  illegitimate  (or  per- 
haps a  distant)  relation. 

"  Little  Jenny,  though  she's  but  a  side-coutin."~ 

Tennt/son:  ^aeen  Mary,  it  8. 


i^te,  f&t,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  fother;   we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go.  pot, 
or,  wore,  wqI^  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cab,  ciire,  ^nite,  cur,  rule,  full;  try,  Syrian,    bb,  oe  =  e;  ey  =  a;  qu  =  kw. 
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Blde-cut,  s. 

1.  Ap  indirect  blow  or  attack  ;  a  side-blow. 

2.  A  canal  or  road  brancIuDg  out  from  the 
main  one. 

sidje-cuttin^,  s. 

Civil  Engineering : 

1  Earth  cut  away  on  the  side  of  a  canal  or 
railroad  when  there  is  not  sufficient  excava- 
tion on  tlie  line  to  form  the  embankments. 

2.  The  formation  of  a  road  or  canal  along 
the  side  of  a  slope,  where,  the  centre  of  the 
■work  being  nearly  on  the  surface,  the 
ground  requires  to  be  cut  only  on  the  upper 
side  to  form  one-half  of  the  work,  while  the 
material  thrown  down  forms  the  other  half. 

Side-dish,  s.  A  dish  placed  at  the  side 
of  a  dining-table,  instead  of  at  tlie  top  or 
bottom. 

Side-drum, «.    [Drum  (1),  5.,  II.  1  (2).] 

side-fillister,  s. 

Jolmry :  A  plane  for  making  a  rabbet  The 
width  and  depth  are  regulated  by  a  movable 
stop.  Much  used  in  planing  stuff  for  window- 
sashes. 

Side-flap,  s. 

Saddlery:  A  piece  of  leather  which  hangs 
between  the  stlrrup-sti-ap  and  the  skirting. 

side-fiy,  s. 

Entom. :  Gasterophilus  equi  (?). 

'*  From  a  rough  ^^liitish  maggot,  in  the  inteatlnum 
rectuiu  of  horses,  ths  tide-jty  proceeds."— J«rAam. ■ 
Physico-Theology. 

side-glance,  s.  A  glance  to  one  side ; 
asidelring  glance. 

side-head,  s. 

1.  Mach.  :  An  auxiliary  side-rest  on  a 
planiiig-niachine. 

2.  Print. :  A  paragraph,  in  which  the  head- 
ing, or  title,  is  set  at  the  beginning  of  the 
matter,  instead  of  in  a  separate  line. 

Side-hook,  s. 

Carp. :  A  piece  of  wood  having  projections 
at  the  ends,  used  for  holding  a  boaid  fast 
while  being  operated  upon  by  the  saw  or 
plane. 

side-keelson,  a.    [Keelson.] 

side-lever,  s. 

Sleam-eng. :  A  heavy  lever,  working  alnng- 
fiide  the  steam-cylinder  and  answering  in 
futiction  to  tlie  working-beam.  The  side- 
levers  eonimuiiieate  motion  from  the  cross- 
tail  to  the  side-rods,  and  they  to  the  paddle- 
shaft. 

Side-light,  s. 

1.  Liglitadmitted  into  a  building,  &c.,  from 
tl)e  side ;  also,  a  window  in  the  walls  of  a 
building  in  contradistinction  to  a  sky-light; 
also  a  plate  of  glass  in  a  frame  fitted  to  an 
air-port  in  a  ship's  side,  to  admit  light.  It  is 
thrown  open  for  ventilation,  and  closed  when 
necessary  to  exclude  water. 

2.  [Light,  s.,  II.  4.  (2).] 

side-look,  s.  An  oblique  look ;  a  side- 
glaiicc. 

•  side-piercing,  a.    Piercing  the  side ; 
hence,  affecting  severely;  heart-rending. 
*'  O  thou  side-piercing  sight  1 "    Shakntp. :  Lear,  It.  8. 

Side-pipe,  s. 

Steam-eng. :  A  steam  or  exhaust  pipe  ex- 
tending between  the  opposite  steam-chests  of 
a  cylinder. 

Side-plane,  a. 

Joinery:  A  plane  whose  bit  is  presented 
on  the  side,  used  to  trim  the  edges  of  objects 
which  are  held  upon  a  shooting-board  while 
the  plane  traverses  in  a  race. 

side-plate,  s. 

Saddlery :  A  wide  leather  trace-strap,  which 
reaches  back  a  little  beyond  the  point  at 
which  it  is  connected  to  the  breeching. 

side-pond,  s. 

llydr.-eng.  :  A  reservoir  at  the  side  of  a 
caniil-lock  to  economize  the  water  in  locking. 

side-post,  s. 

Carp. :  One  of  a  kind  of  truss-posts,  placed 
in  pairs,  each  disposed  at  the  same  distance 
from  tlie  middle  of  the  truss,  for  the  purpose 
of  sxipporting  the  princifial  rafters,  braces, 
crown  or  camber  beams,  as  well  as  for  hang- 


ing the  tie-beam  below.  In  extended  roofs 
two  or  three  pairs  of  side-posts  are  used. 

side-rail,  s. 

Rail.-eng. :  A  short  rail  at  a  switch,  to  bear 
against  the  wheel-flange  and  keep  the  wheel 
on  the  track. 

side-reflector,  a. 

Optics :  A  highly  polished  concave  speculum 
placed  at  the  side  of  an  ohjetit,  to  direct  an 
illuminating  pencil  of  rays  upon  it. 

side-rods,  s.  pi. 

Steavi-eng. :  Rods  connecting  the  cross-head 
above  the  piston-rod  with  the  side-levers  of 
that  form  of  marine  steam-engine. 

side-round,  o. 

Joinery :  A  joiner's  plane  for  making  half- 
round  mouldings.  They  work  in  pairs,  right 
and  left.  f      >     & 

Side-saddle,  s. 

Saddlery :  A  lady's  saddle  in  which  the  feet 
are  both  presented  on  one  side.  The  right 
knee  is  placed  between  the  two  horns,  whii-h 
are  respectively  called  the  large  and  the 
small  horn. 

"This  'fair*  playne'  Anne  of  Bohemia  exhibtted 
the  n«w  iiishioii  of  riding  sitte-saddle,  wtiich  she  had 
introduced  into  Eujslaua/'—Oloba,  Nov.  6,  1885. 

Side-saddle  Jlower: 

Bot.  :  The  genus  Sarracenia  (q.v.).  The 
Californian  side-saddle  flower  is  Darlingtonia 
cali/ornica. 

si  de-scrip  tion,  s. 

Scots  Laxo :  The  mode  of  subscribing  deeds 
in  use  before  the  introduction  of  the  present 
system  of  writing  them  bookwise.  The  suc- 
cessive sheets  werw  pasted  together,  and  the 
party  subscribing,  in  order  to  authenticate 
them,  signed  his  name  on  the  side  at  each 
junction,  half  on  the  one  sheet  and  half  on 
the  other. 

side-slip,  s.  An  illegitimate  child ;  a 
bastard.     (By-blow,  2.] 

''The  old  man  .  .  .  loit  It  to  this  tide-etip  ot  a  eon 
that  he  had  kept  lii  the  dark."— (?.  £liot:  Middle' 
march,  ch.  il, 

side-snipe,  s. 

Joinery :  A  moulding-plane  made  like  a 
snipe's  mouth,  and  cutting  on  the  side. 

side-space,  s. 

Rail. .  The  distance  outside  each  line  of 
rails. 

side -stick,  s. 

Print.  :  A  tapering  stick  or  bar  at  the  side 
of  a  forme  in  a  chase.  The  matter  is  locked 
up  by  djiving  quoins  between  the  stick  and 
the  chase. 

side-stitch,  s.  A  sudden  sharp  pain  or 
stitch  in  the  side.    (Shakesp. :  Tempest,  i.  2.) 

side -Strap,  s. 

Saddlery :  A  strap  passing  forward  from 
the  breecliing-rings,  to  unite  with  the  tug  at 
the  back -band. 

side-table,  s.  A  table  placed  against 
the  wall,  or  away  from  the  principal  table. 

side-tackle,  s. 

Gun. :  A  purchase  hooking  into  an  eye-bolt 
on  a  naval  gun-carriage  and  an  eye-bolt  in 
the  ship's  side,  and  serving  to  train  the  gun 
to  point  furwaid  or  abaft  the  beam,  and  to 
run  it  out  of  the  port.  Each  carriage  has  a 
side-tackle  on  each  side. 

side-timbers,  side-wavers,  s.  pi 

Build.  :  Purlins  (q.v.). 
side-tree,  s. 

Shipwright.  :  One  of  the  principal  or  lower 
main  pieces  of  a  made-mast. 

side-view,  s.  An  oblique  view  ;  a  view 
from  one  side. 

side-walk,  ».    A  foot-pavement. 

side-wavers,  s.  pi.    [Side-timbers.] 

side-winch,  s.  A  winch  which  may  be 
secured  to  the  side  of  a  wall  or  a  beam  for 
hoisting  light  weights. 

side-wind,  s.  A  wind  blowing  from  one 
side ;  hence,  tig.,  any  indirect  influence  or 
means  ;  an  indirect  or  underhand  course. 

"I  have  been  sailing  with  BOine  nde-tirlnd  or  other 
toward  the  ijoint  I  propused  lu  the  begiuDlug.'— 
Dryden:   Virnil :  ^neid.     (Pref.) 


Side,  v.i.  &  t.     [Side,  s.J 
A,  Intransitive : 

*  1.  To  lean  on  one  side.  (Used  also  re- 
flexively.) 

"All  rising  to  Great  place  is  by  a  winding-stair;  and 
if  tliere  be  factloiia,  It  la  good  to  aide  a  man's  sell 
whilat  rising."— Bttcon;  Etaays;  Of  OreiU  Place. 

2.  To  attach  one's  self  to  any  particular 
party,  faction,  or  interest,  when  opposed  to 
anotlier ;  to  take  sides  with  a  particular  party ; 
to  engage  in  a  faction.  (Generally  followed 
by  with.) 

"That  clasa  which  will  8ide  with  the  landlorda  In 

the  struggle.  "~i>«i^i/  Tulegraph,  Dec.  7, 1886. 

H  Used  also  reflexively. 

•  S,  Transitive : 

1.  To  stand  or  be  at  the  side  of ;  to  be  next  to, 

■"  His  blind  ele  thn.t  sided  Paridell." 

Spenser:  F.  Q.,  III.  Ix.  27. 

2.  To  take  the  part  or  side  of ;  to  side  with; 
to  support. 

"  If  Clara  side  him,  and  will  call  him  friend," 

Beaum.  A  Flet,  :  Love's  Cure,  IL  2. 

3.  To  match,  to  suit,  to  pair ;  to  be  equal 
with. 

"  In  my  country,  friend. 
Where  I  have  sided.  lay  euijeriora." 

Ford :  Lady'n  Trial,  i.  t 

4.  To  go  or  come  to  the  side  of ;  to  approach. 

"He  sided  there  a  lusty  lovely  lasse." 

Fairfax :  Oodfrv-y  of  Boulogne,  xlx.  77. 

t  si'-de-SB,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  sld{a);  Lat.  fem. 
pl.  adj.  suff.  -em.] 

Bot. :  A  tribe  of  Malvaceee,  generally 
merged  in  Malvese. 

side'-board,  s.    [Eng.  side,  and  board.) 

I.  Ord.  Lang. :  A  piece  of  dining-room 
furniture,  consisting  of  a  kind  of  table  or  box 
with  drawers  and  compartments,  placed  at 
the  side  of  a  room,  or  in  a  recess,  to  hold 
dining  utensils,  &,c. 

"  Sideboards  gorgeous^ith  Bilver  bowls  and  chargers.' 
— Macau/ ay :  J/ist  Eng.,  ch.  xiL 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Carp.  :  A  vertical  board  at  the  side  of  a 
work-bench,  aud  provided  with  holes  or  pms 
for  suppoiting  one  end  of  a  piece  of  work,  the 
other  being  held  by  the  bench-screw  or  clamp. 

2.  Vehicles:  An  additional  board  on  the  side 
of  a  waggon,  to  increase  its  carrying  capacity. 

Sld'-ed,  a.  [Eng.  sid{e) ;  -ed.)  Having  a  side 
or  sides  ;  used  in  composition,  as,  oae-sided, 
two-sided,  &c. 

"It  is  funned  like  an  irregular  sided  cone." — Cook: 
First  Voyage,  bk.  ii.,  ch.  vL 

Side'-  ling,  side  -  lins,  *  sid  -  lin^es, 
"syd-lyngs,  adv.,  a.,  &  s.  [Eng.  side; 
adverb,  sutf.  -ling.]     [Sidelong.] 

A,  As  adv.  :  Sidelong  ;  on  the  side. 

B.  As  adj. :  Inclined,  sloping,  oblique. 


C.  As  subst. :  The  slope  of  a  hill ;  a  line  of 
country  whose  cioss-sectiou  is  inclined  or 
sloping.    {Prov.) 

*  side'- ling -WSse,  adv.  [Eng.  sideling; 
-vjise.]    Sidelong  ;  from  the  side  ;  obliquely. 

"Running  at  Colgerme  sideUngwiae."~IIolimhed: 
Eiit.  Scotland :  Cuuranun, 

side'-long,  adv.  &  a.    [Sideling.] 

A,  As  adverb : 

1.  Laterally,  obliquely ;  in  tiie  direction  of 
or  towards  tlie  side. 

2.  On  the  side,  with  the  side  horizontal. 

"  Nectarine  fruits,  which  tlie  uoinpliunt  bongha 
Yielded  them,  sidelong  aa  Lliey  sat  reclined." 

Milton:  P.  L.,  iv.  333. 

B.  j4s  adj. :  Lateral,  oblique  ;  coming  or 
directed  from  the  side. 

"The  dreaming  man  .  .  . 
With  sidelong  eye  looks  out  upon  the  scene." 

Wordsworth :  Excursion,  bk.  1. 

*Sld'-er(l),  s.  [Eng.  sid(e),  v.;  -er.]  One 
who  sides  with  or  supports  a  particular  party, 
faction,  sect,  &c.  ;  a  supporter. 

"The  Papists  and  their  siders."— Sheldon :  MlraclM 
(if  Antichrist.    (Pref J 

*  si'-der  (2),  «.    [Cider.] 

*si-der'-al,  *si'-der-al,  a.  [Lat.  sideralis^ 
from  sidus,  genit.  sideris  =  a  star.] 

1.  Pertaining    or    relating    to    the    stars ; 
sidereal. 
"  These  changes  in  the  heav'na,  though  slow,  produo'd 
Like  change  on  sea  nnd  land,  gtderal  blast, 
Vapuiir  and  mlHt,  and  exhalation  hot. 
Corrupt  and  pestilent,"  Milton  :  P.  L.,  i.  693. 


b6il,  b03^;  po^t,  jiS^l;  cat,  9ell,  cborus,  9liin,  bengh;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a^;  expect,  :Xenophon,  exist,    -ihg. 
-dan.  -txan  =  sbau.   -tion,  -sion  =  shun;  -tion,  -gion  =  zhun.    -clous,  -tious,  -slous  =  shus.    -hie,  -die,  &c.  —  b^l^  d^L 
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siderated— sideroxylon 


2.  Affecting  unfavourably  by  the  supposed 
influence  of  the  stars  ;  baleful. 

"  With  large  and  juicy  otfaprilig.  that  defies 
The  vernal  nippinga  and  cold  Bideral  hln^sta." 

PkUipa:  Cider. 

•  Bl'-der-at-ed,  a.     [Lat.  sideratus,  pa.  par. 

of  S(rffror=  to  be  blasted  by  a  constellation; 
«w?u5,  genifc.  sideris  —  a  star.]  Blasted,  plaiiet- 
Btruck. 

"  So  parts  cauterized,  gangrenated,  sideratfd.  and 
ninrtifled  become  black,  —tf^ownfl  :  Vulgar  £rrourt, 
bk.  vi,,  ch.  xiL 

•  si-der-a'-tion,  s.  [Lat.  sideratio,  from 
sideratuSt  pa.  par.  of  sideror.]  [Siderated.] 
A  blasting'  or  blast  in  plants;  the  state  of 
being  planet-struck  ;  a  sudden  dv. privation  of 
sense ;  an  apoplexy. 

"The  contAgioua  vapour  of  the  very  segs  produced  a 
mortiflcatiou  or  sideratlon  in  the  p.irt3  of  plants  on 
which  they  were  laid."— flaar:  On  tita  Creation,  pt.  u. 

si-der'-a-zote,  ».  [Eng,  sider{ite\  and  azote 
(q.v.).]  * 

Mill. :  A  mineral  occurring  as  a  very  thin 
coating  on  lava,  and  incrusting  small  rounded 
fragments  ejected  from  cert;uii  mud  volcan'tes 
in  Algeria.  Lu.stre,  metallic ;  colour,  brass- 
yellow.  Compos.  :  iron,  9086;  nitrogen.  9-14 
=  100,  corresponding  to  the  formula,  FesN2, 
like  that  of  the  artilicial  preparation. 

ea-der'-e -al,  a.  [Lat.  sidereiis,  from  sidus, 
genit  sideris  =  a  sfcir.] 

1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  stars ;  starry, 
astral. 

2.  Measured  or  determined  by  the  apparent 
motions  of  the  stars  :  as,  a  sideieal  day. 

;    sidereal-aggregation,  s. 

Astroii.  :  The  hypothesis  that  stars  are  con- 
d<?nsed  by  the  gradual  cooling  down  of  the 
phosphorescent  vapour  of  nebulae. 

sidereal-clock,  s.  A  clock  regulated  to 
measure  Hidt^ieal  time,  reckoned  by  sidereal 
days  of  23h.  5ljni.  4  3.  mean  solar  time,  which 
are  measured  l)y  (he  interval  between  two 
successive  passai^^es  of  any  tixed  star  over  the 
same  meridian,  and  divided  into  twenty-four 
sidereal  hours. 

sidereal-day,  a.    [Day  (1),  s.,  %} 

.    sidereal-magnetism,  :.. 

Animal  vutgiietisvi:  A  beneficial  effect  al- 
leged to  be  produced  Tiy  the  stars  in  certain 
circumstances  on  persons  who  are  atflicted 
with  disciise. 

t  sidereal-system,  s. 

Astron.  :  An  expression  modelled  on  the 
appellation  Solar-system.  It  is  the  system  to 
which  all  suns  with  tlieir  planets  belong.  It 
embraces  the  Solar-system. ' 

sidereal-time,  ».    [SiDEnEAL-cLocK.] 

sidereal-year,  s. 

Astron,. :  The  time  occupied  by  a  complete 
revolution  of  the  eaith  around  the  sun.  It  is 
measured  Wv  the  rfcnnvnee  of  some  tixed 
star,  and  is  305  days,  6  hours,  10  m.  nearly. 

•si-der'-e-OUS,  a.    [Lat.  sidereus.]    Sidereal. 
"The  mysticivl  con]iinctii>n  of  hawk  and  liouB  im- 
plica  either  the  ReuiEilur  tha  stdereous  auii."— Browne  • 
Vulgar  Errours. 

|a-der'-et-ine,  s.     [Eng.  sider(i(e),  and  Gr. 

pTiTifTj  {rhetiJie)  =  resiii.] 
Min. :  The  same  as  Pitticite  (q.v.). 

•  si-der-i^'-mus,  s.     [Mod.  Lat.,  from  Gr. 

(ri5T]po5  (sideros)  =  iron.] 

Mesmerism:  The  effect  alleged  to  be  pro- 
duced by  the  loadstone  or  by  a  metallic  md 
on  the  human  bndy,  the  real  agent  being  the 
imagination  of  the  patiunt.   [Metaluc-tract- 

Oli.] 

n-der'-ite,  sid'-er-ite,  s.  [Gr.  o-tSTjpt'-nrjs 
(siderites)  =  of  iron  ;  a-i&rjpo^  (sideros)  =  iron.] 

Miiieralngij : 

1.  A  species  belonging  to  the  rhombohedral 
group  of  carlionates.  Foims  mostly  rhombo- 
he'lml,  frequently  with  curved  faces,  cleavage 
rhnmboliedral  and  perfect.  Hardness,  3"5  to 
4'5 ;  sp.  gr.  3'7  to  .S'9  ;  lustre,  vitreous  to 
pearly  ;  colour,  shades  of  gray,  brown,  and 
biownish-red,  raiely  white  ;  fracture,  uneven. 
Compo-^.  for  pure  varieties  :  carbonic  acid, 
S7'i) ;  protoxide  of  iron,  62*1  =  100,  which  is 
equivalent  to  the  formula.  FeO.COg,  but  part 
of  the  iron  is  frequently  replaced  by  man- 
ganese, magnesium,  or  calcium,  giving  rise  to 


numerous  varieties,  which  Dana  divides  as 
follows : — 

A.  Ordinary  :  (1)  crystallized  ;  (2)  concre- 
tionary (spliaerosiderite);  (3)  granular  to  com- 
pact massive  ;  (4)  oolitic ;  (5)  earthy. 

B.  By  replacing  paitof  the  iron  :  (1)  nearly 
■  pure;  (li)  containing  five  to  twelve  percent. 

of  protoxide  of  manganese,  with  a  little  mag- 
nesia and  lime ;  (3)  containing  seventeen  to 
eigliteen  per  cent,  of  protoxide  of  manganese, 
liaving  tlie  formula,  S^FeOCOg  +  MnOC02  ; 
(4)  containing  twenty-tive  per  cent,  of  pro- 
toxide of  manganese,  the  oligonite,  with  for- 
mula, l^FeOCOa-l-MuOCOs;  (5)  contmning 
little  manganese  and  mucli  nutgnesia,  with 
the  formula,  4FeOC02  +  MgOCOa  ;  (6)  a  simi- 
lar ('om]iosition,  with  sp.  gr.  3'iiH5  to  3'6(J0, 
the  sideroplesite ;  (7)  containing  twenty  per 
cent,  of  carbonate  of  lime,  with  formula, 
SFeOCOo  -I-  2MnOC02  +  SCaOCOo ;  and  (S)  in- 
cluding all  other  kinds.  A  widely  distrilmted 
mineral,  but  only  occasionally  found  in  suffi- 
cient abundance  to  woik  as  ap  iron  ore,  except 
as  the  principal  constituent  of  clay-ironstones. 

2.  The  name  given  to  those  meteorites  wliich 
consist  wholly  of  iron. 

3.  The  same  as  Sapphire- quartz  (q.v.). 

4.  The  same  as  Lazulite  (q.v.). 

si-der-i'-tis,  s.  [Lat.,  from  Gr.  tri5»)pTTis 
(sidcritis)  =  various  plants,  from  a-iSrjpos  (side- 
ros) =  iron.] 

B»t. :  Ironwoi-t ;  a  genus  of  Marrubidse, 
consisting  of  herbs  or  shrubs  from  the  south 
of  Eui'ope,  the  Canary  Islands,  &c.  They 
are  not  known  to  have  medicinal  properties. 
Sideritis  roviana  was  believed  by  Sir  J.  E. 
Smith  to  be  the  sideritis  of  Dioscorides. 

si-der-6-,  pre/.  [Gr.  o-iSjjpos  (sideros)  —  iron.] 
Of,  belonging  to,  or  resembling  iron  in  lustre, 
hardnesi^,  or  weight,  &;c. 

si-der-o-bor'-ine,  s.     [Pref.  sidero-;  Ger. 
bsr  =  boron,  and  sulT.  -ine  (Min.).] 
Min. :  The  same  as  Laqonite  (q.v.). 

Sl-der-6-clial'-5ite,  s.     [Pref.  sidero- ;   Gr. 
Xa^Ko?    (clialkos)  —  copper,    and    suff.    -ite 
(Min.).'] 
Min.  :  The  same  as  Cunoclase  (q.v.). 

si-der'-o -chrome,  ».     [Pref.   sidero-^  and 
Eng.  ckrome.l 
Min. ;  The  same  as  Chromite  (q.v.). 

si-der-6-clep'-te,  s.  [Pref.  sidero-,  and  Gr. 
KAe'TTTw  (klepto)  =  to  steal.] 

Min. :  Limonite  having  the  form  of  chryso- 
lite, from  which  it  has  been  derived  by  chemical 
alteration. 

si-dey-o-co'-nite,  s.  [Pref.  sidero- ;  Gr.  Kovt? 
(coitis)  =  a  powder,  and  sutf.  -ita  (Min.) ;  Ger. 
side.rokonit.] 

Mi)i. :  A  variety  of  marble  of  a  yellowish- 
brown  colour,  owing  to  the  inclusion  of  pul- 
verulent hydrated  sesquioxide  of  iron. 

si-der-6-den'-dr6n,  s.  [Pref.  sidero-,  and 
Gr.  Sdu&poi'  (dendron)=^a.  tree.] 

Bot. :  Inm-tree ;  a  genus  of  Psychotridfe. 
The  popular  and  scientific  names  refer  to  the 
hardness  of  the  wood, 

si-der'-o-dot  (t  silent),  s.  [Pref.  sidero-,  and 
Lat.  doto  =  to  endow,  to  give.] 

Min. :  Asiderite  (q.v.),  containing  carbonate 
of  lime,  found  at  liadstadt,  Salzburg,  having 
a  sp.  gr.  of  3'41. 

si-der-o-fer'-rite,  a.  [Pref.  sidero-,  and 
Eng.  ferrite.^ 

Min. :  Aname  given  by  Bahr  to  some  grains 
of  native  iron  found  in  a  fossil  wood. 

^-der'-o-graph,  sid'-er-o-graph,  s. 

[Pref.  sidero-,  and   Gr.   ypaf^ai   (grapho)  =  to 
write,  to  draw.]    An  engraving  on  steel. 

si-der-6-grS.ph|j-ic,  si-der-o-graph^- 
ic-al,  sid-er-o-graph'-ic,  sid-er-6- 
graph'-ic-al,  a.  [Eng.  siderograpk(y) ;  -ic, 
•ical]  Of  or  pertaining  to  siderography  ;  per- 
formed by  engi-aved  plates  of  steel. 

si-der-og'-ra-phist,  sid-er-og'-ra- 
phist,  s.  [Eng.  siderography);  -ist.]  One 
who  engraves  steel  plates,  or  who  performs 
work  by  means  of  such  plates. 

si-der-6g  -ra-phy ,  sid-er-og'-ra-pliy,  s. 


[Eng.  siderograph;  -y.]  The  art  or  practice 
of  engraving  on  steel ;  applied  especially  to  a 
transfer  process,  in  which  the  design  is  first 
engraved  on  steel  blocks,  which  are  afterwards 
hardened,  and  the  engraving  transferred  to 
steel  rollers  under  heavy  pressure,  the  rollers 
being  afterwards  hardened  and  used  as  dies 
to  impress  the  engraving  upon  the  printiug 
plates. 

si-der'-o-lite,  s.    [Pref.  sidero-,  and  Gr.  \i9o9 

(litlws)  —  a  stone.] 

Petrol. :  A  name  proposed  for  those  meteor- 
ites which  consist  partly  of  iron  and  partly  of 
stony  matter. 

*  Sl-der'-6-man-5^,  s.  [Pref.  sidero-,  and 
Gr.  ixavreia  (mantela)  =  prephecy,  divination.] 
A  species  of  divination  performed  by  burning 
straws,  &c.,  upon  red-hot  iron.  By  obsei-ving 
their  figures,  beudings,  sparklings,  and  buin- 
ing,  prognostics  were  obtained. 

si-der-o-mel'-ane,  s.  [Pref.  sidero-t  and 
Gr.  jLLcAas  (melas)  =  black.] 

Jl/i?i.  ;  A  name  given  by  Von  Waltershausen 
to  the  black  glassy  grains  found  in  the  so- 
called  palagonite.  Probably  an  obsidian  (q.v.). 

si-der-o-na' -trite,  s.  [Pref.  sidero-;  Eng. 
natr(oii),  and  sulf.  -ite  (Min.).] 

Min. :  A  crystalline  massive  mineral,  found 
in  the  mine  San  Simon,  Tarapaca,  Peru. 
Hardness,  2-5 ;  sp.  gr.  2*153 ;  colour  and 
streak,  shades  of  yellow.  An  analysis  yielded: 
sulphuric  acid,  43*26 ;  sesqnioxide  of  iron, 
21*(i0;  soda,  15'59;  water,  15*35;  impurities, 
4*26  =  100*06,  which  corresponds  to  the 
formula,  Na2S04  +  [Fe2]S209  -f-  6  aq. 

si-der-d-phyll'-ite,  c.  [Pref.  sidero-,  and 
Eng.  phyllite.] 

Min.  :  A  variety  of  mica  (q.v.),  containing 
over  25  per  cent,  of  protoxide  of  iron.  Found 
near  Pike's  Peak,  Colorado. 

si-der-o-plej'-ite,  s.  [Pref.  sidero-,  and  Gr. 
itAtjo-los  (plesios)  =  near.] 

Min.  :  A  siderite  (q.v.)  containing  much 
magnesia,  and  having  sp.  gr.  3*616  to  3*66. 
Formula  2FeOC02  +  MgOCOg. 

si-der-o-SQhi'-s6-lite,  s.  [Pref.  sidero-; 
Gr.  o-^to-TOif  (schistos)  =  split,  and  KCdo^  (lithos) 
=  a  stone;  Ger.  sideroschisolith,] 

Min.  :  A  rhombohedral  mineral,  occurring 
in  minute  crystals,  having  a  perfect  basal 
cleavage.  Hardness,  2  5;  sp.  gr.  3  to  3*4; 
lustre,  splendent ;  colour,  velvet-black  t» 
dark-gray  ;  opaque.  An  analysis  yielded  : 
silita,  16*3;  alumina,  4*1;  proto-  and  sesqui- 
oxides  of  iron,  75*5  ;  water,  7*3  =  103*2,  yield- 
ing the  formula,  4FeO,SiO-2  +  l^HO.  Found 
in  Brazil,  with  pyrrhotite,  &c. 

si-der'-o-scdpe,  s.  [Pref.  sidero-,  and  Gr. 
a-Koireoj  (skopp.6)  =  to  observe.]  An  instrument 
for  detecting  minute  ilegrees  of  magnetism  by 
a  delicate  combination  of  magnetic  needles. 
Invented  by  Lebaillif. 

si-der'-ose,  s.    [Siderite.] 

si-der-o-sil'-i-gite,  «.     [Pref.  sidero-,  and 

Eng.  siticite.] 

Min. ;  A  hypothetical  compound,  supposed 
to  be  a  hydrous  silicate  of  sesquioxide  of  iron 
and  alumina.     Named  by  von  Waltershausen. 

si-der'-O-Stat,  s.  [Pref.  sidero-,  and  Gr. 
(TTaTos  (stoios)  =  placed,  stationed,  standing, 
from  to'TTj/j.L  (histemi)  =  to  stand.}  An  appa- 
ratus for  observing  the  light  of  the  stars.  Its 
action  and  construction  are  similar  to  those 
of  tlie  heliostat  (q.v.). 

si-der-o-tan'-tal,  s.  [Pref.  sidero-^  and  Gfer. 
tantai  =  tantalum.] 

Min. :  A  variety  of  tantalite  (q.v.),  rich  in 
iron. 

*  si-der'-o -type,  s.  [Pref.  sidero-,  and  Eng. 
type  (q.v.).]  An  old  method  of  producing 
suu-picturea  by  means  of  ammouio-citrate  ol 
iron. 

Sl-der-ox'-ene,  s.    [Pref.   sidero-,   and   Gr, 
$€v6^  (xenos)  =  a  stranger.] 
Min. :  The  same  as  Hessenberoite  (q.v.), 

si-der-ox'-y-lon,  s.    [Pref.  sidero-,  and  Gr. 
^v\ov   (xiilon)  =  wood.       Named   from  their 
very  hard  wood,  which  sinks  in  water.] 
Bot. :    Iron-wood,  a  genus    of  Sapotaceae, 
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Milton :  Comus,  212. 


containing  from  tliirty  to  forty  species  from 
the  tropics.  Tliey  are  evti  green  trees,  witli 
axillary  and  lateral  fascicles  of  flowers.  Tlie 
fruiC  of  iiideroxi/lon  tomento^um^  an  Indian 
tree,  is  niiiOe  into  pickles  and  curries.  ^', 
dulcijicum.  is  tlie  Miraculous  Berry  of  West 
Afiica,  the  sweet  fruit  of  which  is  taken  to 
correct  the  acidity  of  any  other  article  of  food 
or  drink. 

Oide^'-man,  5.    [Eng.  sides,  and  man.] 

1.  A  church  officer  chosen  to  assist  the 
churchwarilen  ;  a  questman. 

"  A  gift  of  such  gooJa,  maJe  by  tliein  with  the  con- 
Bent  uf  tlie  siUtiitntin  or  vestry,  ia  void." — Ayliffe: 
J'arerjoii. 

*  2.  A  party-man  ;  a  partisan. 

"  How  little  leisure  would  tliey  find  to  be  the  most 
pni^uial.iail  siilcsmen  of  every  [>upul)U.'  tumult  aud 
Beditioii." — Milton:  I'enui-e  of  Kings  &  Magistrates. 

*  Side'-tak-ing',  s.  [Eng.  side,  nnd  taldng.] 
The  taking  of  sides  in,  or  attaching  one's  self 
to  a  piirty  or  sect. 

*  Side-ward,  *  syde-warde,  adv.  [Eng. 
siile  ;  -ward.]    Towards  the  side  ;  sideways. 

"Therefore  croaaiiig  lier  uniis,  and  looking  a  side- 
torird,  u|jou  the  ground,  do  wbiit  you  will,  said  ahe, 
with  as.' —aidJici/ :  Arcadia,  bk.  ill. 

Side'-TPays,  side'-wise,  adv.  [Eng.  side; 
'Ways,  -ivlse.] 

1.  Towards  one  side  ;  inclining. 

"  His  be^rd,  n  good  imlm'a  leugth  at  least  .  .  . 
Shot  sidewaijs,  like  iv  swallow's  wings  " 

Loiiff/ellJio :   Wai/side  Inn.    (Prel.) 

2.  On  one  side  ;  laterally,  obliquely. 

"  Casual  inequalities  of  the  refractiou  sideways."—' 
Heivton:  Optic/cs. 

•sid'-faSt,  tf.      [SiTFAST.]  -r 

Ud'-ing',  pr.  par. ,  a.,  &  s.     [Side,  v.]        ~ 

A.  As  pr.  par.  :  (See  the  verb). 

B.  As  adj.  :  Taking  part  with  any  particular 
Bide  or  party. 

"  The  virtuous  mind,  that  ever  walks  attended 
By  a  atioim-udinj  cha,Lupiou,  cousc: 

C.  As  substantive : 

*  I,  Ord.  Lang. :  The  attaching  of  one's  self 
to  any  particular  side  or  party. 

"  stickle  and  keep  on  foot  such  questions,  which 
may  be  better  sopited  and  sileuced  than  maintained 
aud  drawu  into  sidings  aud  partakiuga," — H'ood: 
Athence  Oxon.,  voL  iL 

II.  Technically  : 

1.  Carp. :  The  boarding  of  the  sides  of  a 
frame  building. 

2.  liail.-eng. :  A  short  line  of  additional 
track  laid  alongside  of  a  railway,  and  con- 
nected therewith  Ity  switches.  It  is  for  a  train 
to  lie  by  while  another  is  passing  on  the  main 
line. 

3.  Shipbuild.  :  That  part  of  the  operation  of 
forming  or  trimming  .ship's  timbers,  Arc,  which 
consists  in  giving  them  their  correct  bi'eadths. 

siding-machine,  s.  A  machine  for  saw- 
ing timbers,  oi-  ]e-sawing  boards  into  tliin 
stuff  for  weather-boarding. 

Bl'-dle,  v.i.     [Eng.  side;  frequent,  suff.  -Ze.] 

1.  To  go  or  move  side  foremost ;  to  move 
sideways,  or  push  one's  way  through  a  crowd 
by  moving  siile  foremost. 

"  I  was  accosted  by  a  villainous-Iookiucr  ruffian,  who 
Hdled  quite  close  up  to  me.  walking  by  my  Bide."— 
iaily  7'tlegraph,  Aug.  27,  1885. 

2.  To  saunter  idly  about.    {Prov.) 

•sid'-ling,  adv.     [Sideling.] 

Sl-do'-ni-an,  a.  (See  def.]  Of  or  belonging 
to  Sidon,  an  old  Phcenician  town  on  the  coast 
of  Syria. 

"  Not  m  that  proud  Sidonian  tincture  dyed.' 

P.  J-Hetcher:  Purple  Island,  xlL 

*  Sie,  pret.  of  V.     [See,  v.]    ' 

Sie-bol'-di-a,  ».  [Named inhonourofPhilipp 
Franz  v.  Siehold,  who  in  1823  accompanied 
the  Dutch  Embassy  to  Japan.  He  was  the 
author  of  Nippon,  Fauna  Japonica,  Flora 
Japonica,  &c.] 

Zool.  :  A  genus  of  Menopomidge  (q.v.),  with 
two  species,  from  Japan  and  NorLli-west 
China.  They  are  lai-ge  salamanders  of  rejtul- 
sive  ai)pearance,  four  toes  in  front,  live  be- 
hind ;  no  branchial  clefts;  tongue  not  dis- 
tinct, numerous  teeth  on  palate. 

Bieg'-bur^-ite,  s.  [After  Siegburg,  Rhine, 
where  found;  suff.  -iie{Mln.).^ 

Min.  :  Afossilresin,  containing  85  per  cent. 
of  carbon. 


siege,  *  sege,  s.   [Fr.  siege  =  a  seat,  a  sitting, 

uliimati'ly  lioni  Lat.  s&dm  =  to  sit.] 

I.  Ordinary  Laity aage: 

*  \.  A  seat,  a  throne. 

''  Tlieit  he  shall  sitte  on  the  sege  of  his  majeste,  nnd 
all  folks  shall  be  gaderede  before  hym."—iyyclijf3: 
Matt.  XXV.  32. 

*  2.  Place,  position,  or  situation  occupied ; 
Beat. 

"  Ah,  traitor  eyea,  come  out  of  your  Bhamelease  ti^e 
for  ever." — Palace  of  Pleasure. 

*  3.  Rank,  class,  position. 

"  Prom  men  of  royal  sipge," 

d/nt^ei/>. ;  Othello,  i.  9. 

*  i.  Stool,  excrement ;  fiiecal  matter. 

"  The  siege  of  this  moon-calf." 

Shakesp.  :  2'empe»t,  il,  2. 

5.  The  sitting  down  of  an  army  before  or 
around  a  fortilied  place  for  the  purpose  of 
compelling  it  to  suri-ender  ;  the  investment  of 
a  place  by  an  aimy,  and  attack  of  it  by 
trenches  and  other  works,  intended  to  cover 
the  advance  of  the  besiegers.  A  siege  ditlers 
from  a  blockade,  as  being  an  attempt  to  reduce 
a  place  to  surrender  by  force  or  assault, 
whereas  in  a  blockade  the  besiegers  endeavour 
to  effect  Iheir  object  by  blocking  up  all  means 
of  exit  and  ingress,  so  as  to  intercept  all 
supplies,  and  thus  compel  the  garrison  to 
surrender  through  famine. 

"  The  towu  of  Calais  had  been  defended  with  re- 
markiihle  viiiilance,  constiiuuy,  and  br.ivery  by  the 
towusiiien  duriiiy  a  siege  of  unusual  length.'  — Huine  : 
List.  Eng.  ;  Edward  III.,  ch.  XV. 

IF  Two  of  the  most  celebrated  sieges  in 
ancient  times  were  the  mythic  siege  of  Troy 
and  the  siege  of  Jerusalem  by  Titus,  a.d.  70. 
Three  of  the  most  notable  .sieges  of  recent 
date  were  the  siege  of  Sebastopol  by  tlie 
British,  the  French,  the  Sardinians,  and  the 
Turks,  A.D.  1854-5;  the  siege  of  Delln'  by  the 
British,  a.d.  Hi57 ;  and  the  siege  of  Paris  by 
the  Germans,  a.d.  1870-1. 

6.  Any  continued  assault  or  endeavour  to 
gain  possession, 

"Give  me  so  much  of  your  time,  lu  exchange  of  it, 
as  to  lay  an  amiable  siege  to  the  honesty  of  Ford's 
v/ite."— Shakesp.  :  Merry  Wioes  oj  Windsor,  il.  2. 

7.  A  workman's  table  or  bench. 

II.  illa^s :  The  floor  of  a  glass-furnace. 
siege-gun,  s. 

Ordii. :  A  cannon  sufficiently  light  to  be 
conveniently  transported,  and  throwing  pro- 
jectiles adapted  for  breeching  fortifications  in 
sieges.  It  is  mounted  on  a  siege-carriage,  and 
forms  part  of  the  train  of  an  army.  Siege- 
gun  carriages  differ  from  those  of  ordinary 
tIeUl-pieces  in  being  stronger  and  heavier.  The 
limber  has  no  ammniiition-chest,  the  ammu- 
nition and  implements  being  transported  in 
waggons  accompanymg  the  train. 

siege-train,  s. 

Ord}L.  :  The  artillery,  with  its  carria£;es  and 
eqnipmenth,  which  is  cairied  witli  an  army 
for  the  purpose  of  attaclcing  fortified  places. 

*siege,  v.t.     [Siege,  s.]     To  besiege,  to  beset. 

"They  sieged  him  a  whole  summer  night." 

Scott :  Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel,  iv.  4, 

Sieg'-en-ite,  s.  [After  Siegen,  Prussia,  where 
found  ;  suff.  -He  {Min.).'\ 

Min.  :  A  variety  of  Linnaeite  (q.v.),  in  which 
a  part  of  the  cobalt  is  replaced  by  nickel, 

si'-en-ite,  &c.    [Syenite,  &c.] 

Si-en'-na,  «.    [See  def.] 

1.  Geog. :  A  city  of  Central  Italy,  thirty-one 
miles  south-east  of  Florence. 

2.  Art:  A  pigment  made  of  tei^a  di  Sienna 
(Sienna  earth),  a  compound  of  iron  oxide  and 
eartliy  matter.  Sienna  is  of  two  kinds,  raw 
aud  burnt,  the  latter  being  simply  the  earth 
exposed  to  red  heat,  so  as  to  make  it  take  up 
more  oxygen. 

Sienna-earth,  s.    [Siekna,  s.] 

si-er'-ra,  a.  [Sp.,  from  Lat.  serm=a  saw.] 
A  chain  of  hills  or  mass  of  moun-tains  with 
jagged  or  saw-like  ridges. 

"And  to  the  South,  from  Foutalne-qui-bout  and  th« 
Si)aiU3h  sierras."        Longfellow:  £vangeline,  il  i. 

Sierra  Leone,  s. 

Geog. :  A  British  colony  on  the  West  Coast 
of  Africa,  notorions  for  Its  unhealthiness. 
Sierra  Leone  fever : 
Patlwl. :  Remittent  fever  (q.v.). 
Sierra  Leone  peach :  [Peach,  1[]. 

si-es'-ta,  s.  [Sp.]  The  act  or  practice,  fol- 
lowed IJy  the  Spaniards  and  other  inhabitants 


of  hot  countries,  of  resting  for  a  short  time  in 
the  iiot  part  of  the  day,  oi'  after  dinner. 

sies'-ter,  s.  [Native  word.]  A  silver  coin, 
current  iu  Bavaria,  and  worth  about  8^d. 

siethes,  *  sieves,  sithes,  v.    [Chive  (2).] 

Botany : 

1.  Allium  fissile.    (Treas.  ofBot.) 

2.  A.  SchKnoprasum.  (Britten  &  HolUmd.'i 
[Chive  (2)  2.] 

si'-eur,  s.    [Fr.,  contracted  from  seigneur.]  A  * 
title  of  respect  used  by  the  French  ;  sir. 

Sieve,  *seve,  *sive,  s.  [A.S.  sife;  cogn. 
with  Dut.  zeef;  M.  H.  Ger.  sip;  Ger,  sieb ; 
probably  so  called  from  having  been  originally 
made  of  sedge  or  rushes  ;  cf.  Icel.  sef=^  sedge  ; 
Sw.  sdf;  Dan.  siv  =  a  rush.] 

1.  An  instrument  for  effecting  the  sepai-a- 
tioD  of  the  finer  particles  of  substances  from 
the  grosser.  The  sifter,  strainer,  riddle,  and 
colander  are  all  forms  of  sieves,  and  have 
special  applications  rather  than  different  func- 
tions. Sieves  are  made  of  various  lorms  and 
materials,  according  to  the  natiu'e  of  the 
article  to  be  sifted,  but  in  its  ordinary  foini  a 
sieve  consists  of  a  hoop  or  frame  of  wood  or 
metal,  from  two  to  six  inches  in  depth,  having 
a  mesiied  bottom  of  wire,  basket-work,  horse- 
hair, gauze,  siik,  perforated  parchment,  cloth, 
canvas,  muj,lin,  lawn,  &.c.,  according  to  the 
use  intended. 

"  Mr.  Bank's  house  admitted  the  water  in  every  part 
like  a  sieiie.  and  it  ran  tlirnuffh  the  lower  rooms  m  a 
ati'eam  that  \vould  huva  turned  a  miil."— t'ooA:.-  I'lrst 
Vuyage,  bk.  ill.,  cH.  x. 

2.  A  kind  of  coarse  basket. 

3.  A  bH.sket  used  as  ii  measure  of  fruit.  It 
varies  in  capacity  in  different  places. 

4.  Calico-printing:  A  cloth  extending  over 
the  vat  which  contains  the  colour, 

U  (1)  Drum-sieve:  A  kind  of  sieve  largely 
used  for  sifting  very  fine  powders  by  di-uggists, 
drysaltery,  and  cimfectioners,  and  so  named 
from  its  shape.  It  consists  of  three  parts  or 
sections,  the  top  and  bottom  section  being 
covei-ed  with  leather  or  parchment,  and  made 
to  tit  over  and  under  a  sieve  cf  the  usual  form, 
which  is  placed  between  them.  The  substance 
to  be  sifted  being  thus  closed  in,  the  operator 
is  not  annoyed  by  the  clouds  of  powder, 
which  would  otherwise  be  produced  by  the 
agitation,  and  the  material  under  operation  ia 
at  the  same  time  saved  from  waste. 

(2)  Sieve  <&  Shears :  A  popular  name  for  Cos- 
ciuomancy  (q.v,), 

"  Th'  oratle  of  sieve  and  shears. 
That  tm-ua  aa  ceitain  as  the  apherea." 

Butler:  Hudibnts,  pt.  ii.,  c.  iii. 

t  Sieve-disc,  s. 

Bot.  :  The  partition- wall  of  a  cell  when  per» 
forated  like  a  sieve.    {Tkum^.) 

t  Sieve-tube,  s. 

Bot. :  A  tube  resulting  from  the  coalescence 
of  cells  with  sieve-discs  standing  over  eac^ 
other ;  called  also  a  bast  vessel.    (Thom4.) 

Sie-ver'-si-a,  s.  [Named  by  Willdenow  aft€* 
M.  Sievers,  a  Russian  botanical  collector.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Potentillidae,  closely  akin 
to,  and  often  merged  in  Geum.  Tlie  root  of 
Sieversia  montana,  an  Austrian  plant,  is  a 
febrifuge. 

•  siev'-ej^-er  ■* siv'-ey-er,  s.  [Eng.  sieve; 
-er.]    A  maker  of  sieves. 

"  William  Siveyer  was  born  at  Shinkley  In  this 
biBhijpvic,  where  his  father  waa  a  siveyer  or  aire- 
maker."— /"uiier .'  Worthies;  Durham. 

^  sif'-fle-ment,  s.  [Fr.,  from  siffi^r  —  to 
whistle.]  The  act  of  whistling  or  hissing;  a 
whistling  sound,  or  a  sound  resembling  a 
whistle. 

"  Uttering  nought  else  but  sifflements.' 

Brewer :  Lingua,  i,  1. 

sift,    v.t.      [A.S.  sijtan,  syftan,  from  si/e  =  a 
sieve  (q.v.);  Dut.  zifteii  =  to  sift;   zift=& 
sieve.] 
I.  Literally : 

1.  To  sepaiute  by  means  of  a  sieve,  as  the 
finer  parts  of  a  substance  from  the  grosser; 
to  pass  through  a  sieve  ;  to  operate  upon, 
with  a  sieve, 

"  And  freah  mould  sifted  and  strewed  over  with 
riddles,  an  nich  thicke  and  no  more."— 7*.  Hollands 
Pliaie,  bk,  xvii,  ch.  x, 

2.  To  part,  as  by  a  sieve  ;  to  separate. 

"  When  yellow  sands  are  sifted  fmni  below. 
The  glitt'ring  billows  yive  a  gnUleii  show." 

Dryden.    [Todd.\ 


b^l,  bo^;  pout.  Jowl;  cat,  9ell,  chorus,  9bin,  benQh;  go,  #em;  thin,  this;  sin,  a§;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist,    ph  =  i; 
-ciau,  -tian  =  sban.    -tion,  -siou  =  shun ;  -tiou,  -§ion  =  2hun.    -cious,  -tious,  -sious  =■  shiis.   -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  bel,  deL 
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II.  Fig. :  To  examine  minutely  or  critically  ; 
to  scrutinize. 

"Those  who  have  not  irifted  this  question  to  the 
bottom."— ^ora/ey;  Sermons,  vol.  li.,  ser.  17- 

edft'-er,  s.     [Eng.  si/t ;  -er.] 

1.  One  who  sifts  ;  that  which  sifts ;  a  sieve. 

2.  An  impleiuetit  with  meshes,  tine  or 
coarse,  according  to  circumstances,  for  sepa- 
rating materials  according  to  size,  used  for 
sifting  ashes  from  cinders  ;  flour  fiom  lumps, 
&e.  ;  Sand  from  g»^vel,  dust  or  smaller  seeds 

,     from  grain,  and  for  vaiious  other  purposes. 

Big,  s.  [Cf.  A.S.  sihan,se6n ;  Ger.  s&igen,  seihen 
=  *o  filter.]    Urine  ;  stale  urine.    {Prov.) 

si-gal'-i-ou,  s.  [Lat.=  the  god  of  Silence 
among  the  Egyptians,  from  Gr.  criydut  {sigaa) 
=  to  keep  silence.] 

Zool. :  A  genus  of  Aphroditidse,  with  cirri 
on  all  the  feet.  SigaZlon  boa,  tlie  Boa-shaped 
Sigalion  is  a  worm  about  eight  inches  long, 
and  a  quarter  of  an  inch  broad,  with  numer- 
ous feet,  and  horny  jaws.  It  lives  near  low- 
water  mark  iu  the  British  and  Mediterranean 
Seas. 

aig-a-re'-tus,  s.  [Latinised  by  Adanson  from 
mgaret,  prob.  the  native  name  of  some  species.] 
Zool.  (&  Palaiont :  A  genus  of  Naticidas ; 
shell  striated,  ear-shaped ;  spire  minute ; 
aperture  very  wide,  oblique,  not  pearly  ;  oper- 
culum minute,  horny,  sub-spiral.  Recent 
species  thirty-one,  fiom  the  West  Indies, 
India,  China,  and  Peru  ;  fossil  ten,  from  the 
Eocene  onward,    (S.  P.  Woodward.) 

Bi-gaul -ti-an  (ti  as  shi),  a.  [See  def.]  Of 
or  belonging  to  iSigault,  a  French  physician. 

sigaultian-section,  s. 

Ohsti'trics :  The  operation,  first  performed  by 
Bigault,  of  dividing  tlie  symphysis  pubis,  for 
the  purpose  of  facilit^iting  labour ;  symphy- 
seotomy.   {Dungtison.) 

isfig'-ger,  vA.    [Ger.  sieger  =  a  filter.]    [Sig,  s.] 
Ahning :  To  trickle  through  a  cranny  or 
crevice  ;  to  ooze  into  a  mine. 

sigh  igJi-  silent),  *  slke,  *  sygh,  *  syke, 

v.i.  &  t.     [A.S.  sicaii  =  to  sigh,  prob.  of  imi- 
tative origin;    cf.   A.S.   swogan  =ito  sound, 
to  howl  as  wind  ;  Sw.  sucka  ;  Dan.  sukke  =  to 
siyh,  to  groan  ;  Eng.  sough.] 
A,  IntTa^isitive : 

1.  To  make  a  deep,  single  respiration,  as 
the  result  or  involiintary  expression  of  grief, 
sorrow,  or  tlie  like ;  hence,  to  grieve,  to 
mourn. 

"  He  whose  virtue  xiffked  to  lose  a  day." 

Pope  :  Es»ay  on  Man,  iv.  147. 

2.  To  utter  or  give  out  a  sound  resembling 
or  suggestive  of  a  sigh. 

"  Whenever  »  Mnrch  wind  siaTta." 

Tennyson :  Alaud,  L,  zxU.  40i 

*  3.  TTaiisitive : 

1.  To  emit  or  exhale  in  sighs. 

"  N'ever  man  siffhcd  truer  breath." 

Siui/cesfj. :  Coriol'inua,  iv.  S> 

2.  To  mourn,  to  grieve,  to  lament. 

"  I  sighed  the  hick  of  many  a  thing." 

aiutkvsp. :  Sonnet  8n, 

1[  To  sigh  for :  To  long  for  or  desire  ardently. 

Gagll  igh  silent),  *  sike,  s.  [Sigh,  v.]  A  single 
aepp  respii.ition  ;  a  long  breath  ;  the  inhaling 
of  a  larger  quantity  of  air  than  usual,  and  the 
sudilen  emission  of  it,  especially  as  tlie  result 
or  involuntary  expression  of  fatigue,  exhaus- 
tion, or  some  depressing  emotion,  as  grief, 
sonow,  anxiety,  or  the  like. 

"An  iiiteiiml  emotion,  which  acting  on  the  d(a- 
pliragiii,  !Uid  that  uijou  the  lungs,  producesa  sigh."— 
Goldsmith  :  Hist.  Earth,  vol.  ii.,  ch.  v. 


*  sigh,  prei.  ofv.     [See,  v.] 


A,  V. ;  -cr.] 


Slgh'-er  {gh  silent),  ».     [Eng, 
One  who  sighs. 

"There  are  a  set  of  sighers  in  ttat  anlveiHity,  who 
have  erected  themselves  iuto  a  society  in  lionour  of 
tliiit  tender  pasaion."— Steele  .■  Spectator,  No.  30. 

*  Slgh'-fiill  igh  silent),  a.  [Eng.  sigh,  s.  ; 
-julL]  Sor]-owful,  mournful ;  nttering  or 
accompanied  by  sighs.  {Sylvester  :  Trophies, 
l.iibj.) 

Sigh'-ing  (ffft  silent),  pr.  par.  or  a.     [Sigh,  v.] 

Blgh'-ing-ly  (gh  silent),  adv.  [Eng.  sighirtg  ; 
-ly.]  In  a  sighing  manner;  with  sighs  or 
BJghing. 

"  SoinctimeB  fi'jh/nfj/v.  and  Bometimes comfortably." 
— Bunuan:  Pi/ffnm's  Progress,  pt.  i. 


sight  {gh  silent),  *  siht,  s.     IA.S.  siht,  gesiht, 
gesitlh,  &c.,  from  segen,  gesegen,  pa.  par.  of 
se^7i=to  see;  cogn.  with  Dut.  gezigt ;  Ban. 
sigte;  Sw.  sigt ;  O.  H.  Ger.  siht;  Ger.  sicht.] 
L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  The  act  of  seeing ;  perception  of  objects 
by  the  organs  of  vision  ;  view.    {Acts  i.  9.) 

2.  The  power  of  seeing;  the  faculty  of 
vision  or  of  perceiving  objects  by  the  eyes ; 
vision. 

■'0  losfl  of  sight,  of  thee  I  moitt  complain,'* 

Milton  :  Saniso7i  Agonistes,  67. 

3.  Range  of  unobstructed  vision  ;  space  or 
limit  to  which  the  power  of  seeing  extends ; 
open  view  ;  visibility. 

"  Hostile  Tioy  was  ever  full  in  sight." 

Pope :  Homer  ;  Iliad  x.  222. 

*4.  The  eye  or  eyes  ;  the  orgaus  or  instru- 
ments of  vision, 

"Why  cloud  they  not  their  sights  t" 

Shakesp. :  Perii^es,  1. 1. 

5.  Inspection,  examination,  notice,  know- 
ledge. 

*'  It  was  writ  as  a  private  letter  to  a  person  of  piety, 
npon  au  assurance  tliat  it  should  never  come  to  any 
one's  sight  but  her  own." —  Wake. 

6.  Judgment,  view,  estimation,  considera- 
tion, 

"If  I  be  BO  disgracious  in  your  sight." 

Shakesp. :  Jiichard  IIL,  iv.  4. 

7.  That  which  is  seen  or  beheld ;  a  spec- 
tacle, a  show ;  especially  something  won- 
derful, remarkable,  or  worth  seeing. 

"  I  will  now  turn  aside  and  see  this  great  sight,  why 
the  bush  is  not  hnvned."— Exodus  iii.  ^ 

8.  A  small  aperture  tlirough  which  objects 
can  be  seen,  and  by  wliich  the  direction  is 
settled  or  ascertained  ;  an  aperture  for  tlie 
eyes  in  a  helmet,  &c. 

"  Their  eyes  of  fire  sparkling  through  sights  of  steel." 
Shiikesp. :  2  henry  J  I'.,  iv.  L 

9.  A  piece  of  metal  attached  or  applied  to 
a  firearm,  by  whicli  the  arm  is  pointed  at 
the  object.  Small  arms  have  breech  and 
front  sights,  the  former  usually  notched,  and 
the  latter  pointed. 

"  The  back  sight  in  a  ^eat  measure  hides  the  body 
of  the  deer."— /'VtJ^rf,  April  4,  1885. 

10.  A  great  number ;  a  great  many ;  a  mul- 
titude,   {CoUoq.) 

*  II.  Insight.    [Seek.] 

"I  gave  my  time  for  nothing,  on  coudition  of  his 
giving  me  a  sight  iuto  his  business."— i/.  Brooke :  Fool 
<^  quality,  i.  385. 

11.  Physiol. :  The  eye  is  a  camera  consisting 
of  a  series  of  lenses  and  media  arranged  in  a 
dark  chamber,  the  iris  serving  as  a  diajjliragm, 
and  the  object  of  the  apparatus  i.s  to  form  on 
the  retina  a  distinct  image  of  external  objects. 
[Eye.]  Light  falling  on  the  retina  excites 
sensory  impulses,  and  tliese,  passing-  up  the 
optic  nerve  to  certain  parts  of  the  brain,  pro- 
duce sensations.  We  receive  two  sensations 
from  each  olject;  these,  however,  blend  into 
one,  for  the  two  eyes  virtually  constitute  a 
stereoscoiie,  and  enable  us  to  fcrm  vihual 
judgments  concerning  tlie  form,  size,  and  dis- 
tance of  objects.  The  chief  delects  of  sight 
are :  long  sight,  shoit  sight,  double  vision, 
and  colour-blindness.    {Foster:  Physiol.) 

H  (1)  At  sight,  after  sight : 

Comm. :  In  the  case  of  bills  drawn  payable 
at  sight,  or  on  demand,  no  days  of  grace  are 
allowed.  When  bills  are  maile  payable  after 
sight,  the  customary  days  of  grace  are  allowed. 

(2)  Field  of  sight :  Tlie  same  as  Field  of 
Vision.     [Field,  s.,  A.  II.  3.] 

(3)  To  read  at  sight  : 

Music :  To  read  a  piece  at  first  sight  with- 
out previous  knowledge, 

(4)  Tojake  a  sight :  To  denote  incredulity  or 
contempt  for  authority  by  putting  the  thumb 
tothenoseand  extending  the  fingers.  {Vulgar.) 

(5)  To  take  sight:  To  take  aim,  as  with  a 
firearm,  cannon,  &c. 

Sight-bill,  sight-draft,  s. 

Comm. :  A  bill  or  draft  payable  at  sight 
or  on  presentation. 

*  Sight-hole,  s.    A  hole  to  see  through. 

"  stop  all  sight-holes."       Shakesp.:  1  Benrg  IV.,  iv.  L 

*  Sight  ont-running,  a.  Swifter  than 
sight.    {Shalcesp. :  Teynpest,  i.  2.) 

sight-seeing,  s.  The  act  of  seeing  sights ; 
eagerness  for  novel  or  curious  sights. 

sight-seer,  s.  One  who  is  fond  of  or 
goes  10  see  novel  sights  or  curiosities. 

"  The  existing  narrow  steps,  which  have  sometimes 
been  almost  impaisable  when  crowded  with  sight- 
seers. "—Globe,  Sept.  2,  1885. 


*  Sight,  *  sighte,  pret.  ofv.    [Sioh,  «.] 

sight  {gh  silent),  v.t.  &  i.    [Sight,  s.] 

A.  Transitive : 

1.  To  get  sight  of ;  to  spy,  to  see  ;  to  come 
in  sight  of ;  to  perceive. 

"  At  live  in  the  afternoon  the  crew  of  the  lightehlp 
sighted  the  wreck,  about  seven  miles  distant."— />atfv 
Chronicle,  Sept.  25,  1885. 

2.  To  look  at  or  examine  through  a  sight; 
to  see  accurately :  as,  To  sight  a  star. 

3.  To  give  the  proper  elevation  and  direction 
to  by  means  of  a  sight :  as,  To  sight  a  gun. 

B.  Inirans. :  To  look  along  or  through  the 
sight  or  sights  of  an  instrument ;  to  take  aim 
by  means  of  a  sight  or  sights,  as  with  a  rifle ; 

to  aim.      [SlOHTINQ-SHOT.] 

T[  To  sight  a  bill ; 

Comm. :  To  present  a  bill  for  acceptance  to 
the  person  on  whom  it  is  drawn,  so  as  to 
bring  it  under  his  sight.  This  should  be  done 
as  soon  after  receipt  as  possible. 

Oight'-ed  (gh  silent),  «..    [Eng.  sight;  -ed.] 

1.  Having  sight  or  vision  of  a  particulai 
kind.  (Used  in  composition,  as  shovt-stghted; 
loiii;-sighted,  timck.-sighted,  &c.) 

"  That  he  might  see  this  lovely  sighted  maid." 

Chapinan:  Homer;  Odj/ssey  vl. 

2.  Having  a  sight  or  sights :  as,  a  lifle 
sighted  to  1,000  yards. 

sight'-en-ing  (gh  silent),  s.  [Eng.  sight;  -en; 
•ing.'\  ' 

Calico-print.  :  A  fugitive  colour  added  to  a 
paste  to  enable  the  printer  to  judge  of  the 
pei'fectness  of  the  work. 

*  sight' -ful  {gh  silent),  a.  [Eng.  sight;  -full.1 
Visible,  perspicuous. 

*  sight'-ful-ness  {gh  silent),  a.  [Eng,  sight- 
ful;  -ness.]    Clearness  of  sight. 

"  Let  us  not  wink,  though  void  of  purest  sighifulneas." 
Sidney  :  Arcadia,  bk.  ii. 

Slght'-ing  (gh  silent),  pr.  par.  or  a.   [Sioht,  v.] 

sighting-Ethot,  s.  A  shot  fired  for  the 
purpose  of  asceitaiiiing  if  the  weapon  is 
properly  sighted ;  a  trial  shot. 

sight'-less  {gh  silent),   *  sight-lesse,  a. 

[Eng.  sight ;  -less.] 
1.  Wanting  sight ;  blind. 

"  Kalsiug  his  sightless  halls  to  heaven." 

Scott :  Marmion,  iL  S9. 

•  2.  Not  sightly ;  offensive  to  the  eye  ;  un- 
sightly. 

"  Full  of  unpleashig  blots  and  sightless  stains," 

Shakesp. :  King  John,  iii.  1. 

*  3.  Not  appearing  to  sight ;  invisible. 

"  Upon  the  sightless  couriers  of  the  air." 

Shakcsjh  :  Macbeth,  1.  7. 

sight'-less-ly  (ffft  silent),  adv.  [Eng.  sight- ; 
Less;  -ly.]    In  a  sightless  manner ;  blindly. 

sight'-less-ness  {gh  silent),  s.  [Eng.  sight- 
less; -ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being 
sightless ;  blindness. 

sight'-lz-ness  (gh  silent),  s.  [Eng.  sightly; 
-ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  sightly  ; 
an  appearance  pleasing  to  the  eye ;  conicli- 
uesa. 

"  Olass  eyes  may  be  used,  though  not  for  seeing,  for 
sightliness: —Fuller :  Holy  titate,  p.  200. 

sight'-lS^  {gh  Silent),  a.  [Eng.  sight;  -ly.^ 
Pleasing  to  the  eye  ;  striking  to  the  view ;  of 
pleasing  appearance, 

"  The  most  sightly  ot  all  her  majesty's  subjects."— 
Quardian,  No.  lUS. 

*  sight'-Shot  (gh  silent),"  s.  [Eng.  sight,  and 
shot.]  The  distance  to  which  the  sight  c;iu 
reach;  range  of  sight;  eye-shot.  (Cotuley : 
Essays;  Obscurity.) 

Sights'-man  (gh  silent),  s.  [Eng.  sight,  and 
mail.] 

M  usic :  One  who  reads  music  readily  at  first 
sight. 

*  sigT-il,  s-  [Lat.  sigUlum  =  a  seal,  diinin.  of 
sign.um  =  a  sign,  a  mark.]  A  seal,  a  signature; 
an  occult  sign,  mark,  or  charactei". 

"  And  tigilB  fram'd  in  [ilauetary  hours." 

Dryden:  Palainon  &  Arate,  li.  483. 

sig-il-lar'-i-a,  s.  [Mod.  Lat.,  diinin.  from 
sigillum  =  a  seal.  Named  from  the  markings 
like  a  seal  on  the  stem,] 

Palccobot.  :  The  type-genus  of  Sigillariege 
(q.v.),  or  any  individual  of  tl'ie  genus.    The 


dte,  f^t,  fare,  amidst,  \7hat,  fall,  father ;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  thdre ;   pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;  go,  pot, 
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trunk  is  arborescent,  cylindncal,  unjointed, 
and  unbranched,  except  towards  the  apex, 
where  in  some  species  it  parts  dichotoniously. 
The  height  is  froni  tliirty  to  sixty  or  seventy 
feet ;  the  diameter  of  the  stem  from  one  to 
five.  Its  interior  bemg  largely  cellular, 
speedily  decayed,  for  most  of  the  prostrate 
stems  are  flattened,  the  outer  parts  being 
nt>w  generally  coal  without  vegetiible  struc- 
ture, and  the  inner  purlion  is  replaced  by  the 
inorganic  rock.  The  stem  is  deeply  fluted  with 
obliuiu',  discoid,  or  neaily  rounded  leaf  scars, 
with  three  vascular  marks  in  their  centre. 
The  ari-angement 
is  not  distinctly 
spii-al.  Tlie  long, 
narrow,  rigid,  twn- 
or  three  -  nerved 
leaves,  at  first 
called  from  their 
Bei.lge-like  appear- 
ance Cyperites, 
are  their  leaves. 
Stigniaria  (q.v.) 
has  been  proved 
to  constitute  the 
roots,  the  two 
liaving  been  seen 
actually  united.  Principal  Dawson  believes 
that  yigilliiiia  had  medullary  luy.s,  Mr. 
Carruthers  is  of  a  contrary  opinion.  The 
former  palaeobotanist  believes  Trigonocarpum 
to  have  been  their  fruit,  the  latter  regards 
the  fruit  as  having  been  a  eoue  or  strobilus. 
Brongniart  ultimately  classified  them  with 
arborescent  ferns  ;  Corda  tliought  them  akni 
to  Euphorbiacea; ;  Priucipal  Dawson  places 
them  among  Gynmosperms  near  the  Cycads,  or 
iiiterm*^diate  between  these  and  the  higher 
Acrogens ;  Sir  Joseph  Honker  deems  them 
Cryptogams ;  Mr.  Canutiiei-s,  concurring  in 
this  view,  ranks  them  among  the  Lycopods. 
A  si)ecies  is  recorded  from  the  Upper  Silu- 
rian, they  occur  in  the  Devonian,  reach  tlieir 
maximum  in  tlie  Carboniferous,  with  thirty- 
one  British  species,  and  a  single  doubtful  one 
in  tlie  Permian.  In  the  coal  measures  near 
Newcastle,  about  thirty  stumps  of  their  stems 
were  found  upright  just  whsre  they  grew, 
within  an  area  of  fifty  yards  square. 

^g-il-lar'-i-an,  a.  [Mod.  Lat.  sigillari{a); 
Eng.-a7i.]  Sigillarioid.  (Geo;.ilfaff.,1870,p.293.) 

sig-il-lar-i-e'-ae,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  sigil- 
lari{a);  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -eo;.] 

Paloiohot. :  An  order  of  fossil  plants  founded 
by  Unger.  Paljeozoic  trees  with  the  seal-like 
markings  described  under  Sigillaria.  Genera 
Sigillaria,  Syringodendron,  and  Diploxylon. 

Sig-il-lar'-i-oid,  a.  &  s.  [Mod.  Lat.  sigillar- 
'i(a);  Eug.  suff.  -oid.] 

A,  As  adj.  :  Resembling  Sigillaria  (q.v,). 
(Geol.  Mag.,  1870,  p.  293.) 

B.  As  substantive : 

Palceobot.:  Any  paleozoic  plant,  as  Rhyti- 
dolepis,  Favniaria,  &g.,  having  affinity  with 
Sigillaria  (q.v.). 

•  sig'-il-la-tive,  u  [Fr.  sigiUatif,  from  Lat. 
sigilluvi  =  a  seal,  j  Fit  to  seal ;  belonging  to  a 
seal;  coinposed  of  wax. 

Sijf-il-li'-na,  s.  [Mod.  Lat,  dimin.  from 
siglllam^i  seal.] 

Zool. :  A  genus  of  Botryllidae  (q.v.),  with 
one  species,  from  tropical  seas.  Covering 
solid,  gelatinous,  conical,  elongated,  erect  on 
a  stalk,  individuals  one  above  another ;  open- 
ings six-rayed. 

t  sig-il-log'-ra-phy,  s.  [Fr.  sigillograpkiej 
Lat.  sigillum  =.  a  seal,  and  Gr.  ypd4>m  (grapko) 
=  to  write.]    The  study  or  history  of  seals. 

"The  study  of  Byznutine siffiUo.graphi/ now  aaauineB 
the  poaitiuu  due  to  it." — AthencBum,  bept.  11,  1Ij66, 
p.  342. 

Sig'-la,  3.  pi.  [Lat.]  The  signs,  characters, 
ahbi'eviations,  or  letters  used  for  words  in 
ancient  manuscripts,  printing,  coins,  medals, 
and  the  like. 

8ig'-ma,  8.  [Gr.]  The  name  of  the  Greek 
letter  %  o-,  s,  equivalent  to  the  English  S. 

Sig'-mate,  v.t.  [Bng.  sigmia);  -ate.}  To  in- 
crease hy  adding  the  letter  sigma  (q.v.). 

"  The  root  of  the  future  ia  got  from  the  root  of  the 
preaetit  (or  infinitive)  by  siffntating  it." — T.  K.  Arnold : 
First  Ore  -k  Book,  p.  5. 

eig'-mo-don,  s.  [Gr.  a'lyfxa  (^sig7nx>)  —  thQ 
letter  o-,  s  (s);  suff.  -odon.} 
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Zool, :  The  type-genus  of  the  group  Sigmo- 
dontes  (q.v.).  It  contains  but  one  species, 
Sigmodon  hispidus^the  Cotton-rat  or  Rice-i'at, 
ranging  through  the  southern  United  States 
and  Mexico  to  Vera  Cruz  and  Guatemala. 

sig'-md-dont,  a.  &  s.    [Stomodontes.] 

A,  As  adj. :  Of,  belonging  to,  or  charac- 
teristic of  the  genus  Sigmodon  or  the  group 
Sigmoc  ontes  (q.v.). 

"  Probably  deaceudanta  of  Sigmodont  Murldas."— 
Encyc.  Brit.  (ed.  utb),  xvii.  6. 

B,  As  subst. :  Any  individual  of  the  genus 
Sigmodon  or 

the  group  i^»;5r«inmiertK(WW 
S  igmodontes  RlLAfiiJvSMl'*^  xiim. 
(q.v.).  fcV^fc^fi^'^i.iB.. 

slgjnd-ddii'- 

tes,  s.  pi. 

[Mod.  Lat., 
pi.  of  sigmo- 
don (ii.v.).] 

Zool.  :  A 
group  of  Mu- 
rinae  (q.v.), 
having  the  cusps  of  the  molars  arranged  bi- 
serially  in  pairs  along  the  teeth.  When  ground 
down  by  use,  the  cuspi  show  S-like  patterns 
in  the  fol  Is  of  the  enainel.  Ten  gunera,  four 
from  Madagascar  and  six  from  America.  The 
teeth  in  the  cut  are  much  enlarged. 

sig'-moid,  sig-xnoid'-al,  a.  [Gr.  a-Cytia 
(aigvui),  and  ei6os  (eidos)  =  form,  appearance.] 
Curved  like  the  letter  S.  Used  iu  anatomy 
of  the  sigmoid  notch  of  the  lower  jaw,  tiie 
sigmoid  cavity  of  the  ulna,  &c.  ;  and  in 
botany  of  the  form  of  certain  embryos, 

sigmoid-fiexure,  s, 

Anat. :  A  flexure  of  the  colon  situated  in 
the  left  iliae  fossa  consisting  of  a  double 
binding  of  the  intestine  upou  itself  in  the 
form  of  the  letter  S. 

Sign  (g  silent),  *  Signe,  s.    [Fr.  sig-ne,  from 
Lat.  signu7n,-=!i  mark,  a  token;  Sp.  sigitOj 
sena ;  Port,  siyno,  senha;  Ital.  segiw.] 
I.  OrdiTiary  Language : 

1.  That  by  which  anything  is  shown,  made 
known,  or  represented  ;  tliut  which  luinishes 
evidence  of  the  existence  or  approach  of  any- 
thing ;  a  mark,  a  token,  an  indication. 

"  Tbe  first  faint  siff-ns  of  a  change  of  public  feeling." 
— Mucautay  :  JJist  ii'ng.,  ch.  ii. 

2.  A  motion,  action,  or  gesture  by  which  a 
thought  is  expressed,  a  wish  made  known, 
or  a  coinmand  given  ;  hence,  one  of  the 
natural  or  conventional  gestmes  by  which 
intelligence  is  coinniunii;ated  or  conversation 
carried  on  as  by  deaf-mutes.    {Luke  i.  G^.) 

3.  Sometliing  intended  or  serving  to  indi- 
cate the  existence,  or  preserve  the  meniory,  of 
a  thing ;  a  menmrial,  a  monument,  a  token. 

"  The  fire  devoured  two  hundred  and  fifty  luen, 
and  they  became  a  sign.."~iVujnbers  xxvi.  10. 

i.  Any  symbol  or  emblem  which  prefigures, 
tyi'ifies,  or  repiesents  an  idea ;  hence,  some- 
times, a  picture. 

"  The  holy  symbols  or  si^vB  are  not  barely  signifi- 
cative; but  what  they  reiiresent  is  as  certainly  de- 
livered to  us  as  the  symbols  themselves." — Brerewood. 

5.  A  remai'kable  event,  regarded  as  indi- 
cating the  will  of  a  deity  ;  an  omen,  a  prodigy. 

6.  Any  remarkable  event,  transaction,  or 
phenomenon,  regarded  as  indicating  the  will 
of  the  deity,  or  as  manifesting  an  inteiposition 
of  the  divine  pswer  for  some  special  end ;  a 
wonder., 

"  If  they  will  not  hearken  to  the  voice  of  the  flrat 
sign,  tbey  will  not  believe  the  latter  sign."— Exodus 
iv.  8. 

*  7.  A  word  regarded  as  the  outward  mani- 
festation of  thought.    {Bacon.) 

*  8.  A  mark  of  distinction,  a  cognizance. 

"  The  enctigu  of  Messiah  bloz'd, 
Aloft  by  ancelB  bonie,  his  si<in  in  heav'n." 

MtUon:  P.  L.,  vi.,776. 

9.  That  which,  being  external,  represents 
©r  signifies  something  internal  or  spiritual. 
A  term  used  in  the  formularies  of  the  English 
Church  in  speaking  of  an  ordinance  considered 
with  reference  to  that  which  it  represents. 

"An  ontward  and  visible  sign  of  an  inward  and 
Bpiritual  grace  given  unto  ub,"— Church  Ciitechism, 

10.  A  lettered  board,  carved  or  painted 
figure,  or  the  like,  set  conspicuously  over  or 
near  a  door,  shop,  &c.,  to  indicate  the  oc- 
cupation of  the  tenant  of  the  premises,  or 
to  give  notice  of  the  articles  sold  or  made 
within;  a  sign-board.  {Shakesp. :  2  Henry  VI., 
iii.  2.) 


IL  Tec 

1.  Astron.  :  Originally,  any  constellation ; 
now  limited  to  a  constellatiu"  of  the  Zodiac 
or  to  the  marks  representing  them.   [ZodiacJ 

"  There  stay  until  the  twelve  celestial  signs 
Have  brought  about  their  annual  recliuuiag." 
ahakesp. :  Love's  Labour's  Lost,  v.  2. 

2.  Arith.  &  Math.  :  A  symbol  employed  to 
denote  an  operation  to  be  pejformed,  to  show 
the  nature  of  a  result  of  some  previous 
operation,  or  to  indicate  the  sense  in  which 
an  indicated  quantity  is  to  be  considered. 
Tlius  the  sign  -H  (plus)  prefixed  to  a  quantity 
indicates  tiiat  that  quantity  is  to  be  added, 
while  the  sign  —  (minus)  indicates  that  the 
quantity  to  which  it  is  prefixed  is  to  be 
subtracted.  Other  signs  are  x  (into),  indi- 
cating multiplication  ;  -^  (divided  by),  in- 
dicating division ;    ^  for  the  square  root ; 

1/  for  the  cube  root ;  ^  for  the  nth.  root, 
&c.  The  signs  indicating  relation  are 
^  (greater  than),  <^  (less  than),  =  (equal  to), 
&c. 

3.  Bot. :  Certain  marks,  designed  to  econo- 
mize space  (*,  t,  ?,  i,  &c. ;  (5,  ?,  &c.),  in  bo- 
tanical desciiptions.  They  were  introduced 
by  Linnsus,  W'iiklenow,  De  Candolle,  Loudon, 
&c.,  but  the  meanings  of  the  signs  are  not  the 
same  in  diHerent  authors. 

4.  Med. :  Any  indication  which  may  present 
itself  as  to  tlie  healLli  or  morbid  state  of  an 
individual,  and,  in  the  latter  case,  point  out 
the  naLure  and  stage  of  the  disease. 

5.  Music :  Any  character,  as  a  flat,  sharp, 
dot,  &c. 

sign-board,  s.  A  board  on  which  a  man 
sets  out  his  occupation,  or  gives  notice  o( 
ai'ticles  for  sale.     [siiGN,  s.,  1.  10.] 

sign-manual,  s.  The  subscription  ot 
one  s  name  to  a  document ;  a  signature ; 
specif,  a  royal  signature,  which  must  be 
adhibited  to  all  writs  which  have  to  pass  the 
privy  seal  or  great  seal. 

'■  Within  twenty-four  hours  after  h©  had  assumed 
the  ret;al  title,  be  put  furth  several  prudamatioua 
liuaddd  with  his  sign-manual."— JJacuulay :  Hist, 
Eng.,  ch.  V. 

sign-painter,  s.  One  who  paints  sign- 
boards lor  trauesmen. 

sign-post,  e.  A  post  on  which  a  sign 
Langs. 

"  The  sign-post  at  the  White  Hart  Inn  served  for  a 
gallows." — lUacaulug :  Hist.  Eitg.,  ch.  v. 

sign  (sr  silent),  *  signe,f.*.  &  i.  [Fr.  signer^ 
from  Lat.  signo,  tiom  signuvi  =  a  mark,  a 
sign  (q.v.) ;  tip.  sigiuir ;  Ital.  segjiare.] 

A.  Transitive  ; 

1.  To  make  a  sign  upon;  to  mark  with  a 
sign  or  symbol. 

"  We  receive  this  child  Into  the  congregation  of 
Chrjsfa  fluck,  and  do  sign  liiin  with  the  sign  uf  the 
crusa,  in  token  tljut  heie.ifter  he  shall  nut  be  abhamt^ 
to  cuufess  the  faith  of  Christ  crucified." — Buuk  oj 
CorMTitrn  Pmyir ;  Order  of  ISiipttsm. 

*  2.  To  express  by  a  sign  ;  to  make  known 
in  a  typical  or  symbolical  manner,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  speecli ;  to  signify. 

"  The  3;icramenta  atnl  symbols  are  just  such  as  the; 
seem  ;  bnt  beciiuse  thty  are  made  to  be  signs  of  a 
secret  mystery,  they  receive  the  uames  uf  what  them- 
selves do  sign. ' — Taylor. 

3.  To  alhx  one's  signature  to  a  writing  or 
deed ;  to   mark  and  ratify  by  wiiting  one's 
name  ;  to  subscribe  in  one's  own  hundwuLing. 
"  Send  the  deed  after  me 
And  I  will  sign  it." 

aiiukctp.  :  Merchant  of  Venicu,  iv.  L 

*  4.  To  convey  formally  ;  to  assign. 

*  5,  To  dress  or  array  in  insignia. 

"  Here  thy  hunters  stand 
Signed  in  thy  spoil." 

iiliakesp.  :  Juh 

*  6.  To  make  known  ;  to  make  distui; 
able;  to  marli 

*'  You  sign  your  place  and  calling  in  fall  seeming. 
With  meekness  and  bunnlity,  butyuur  heart 
Is  (liamm'd  wjth  arrog.'incy." 

Hitakesp.  :  Henry  VIIL,  ii  4. 

B.  Intransitive : 

1.  To  make  a  sign  or  signal. 

"  Signing  to  their  heralds  with  hifl  hand." 

Dryden  :  Palajnon  A  Arcite,  iii.  ^94. 

2.  To  write  one's  signature  on  a  paper, 
deed,  &c. 

"  One  set  of  men  signed  on  after  having  only  seven 
hours'  absence  from  work."— S(.  James's  GazcttOt 
Sept.  2:i.  1885. 

3.  To  be  a  sign  or  omen. 

"it  signs  weU,  does  it  not?" 

Shakvp. :  Antony  &  Cleopatra,  !v.  8. 


i;iii.-,U-       I 


boil,  b6^;  poiit,  jdwrl;  cat,  9ell,  chorus,  9hiii,  benfh;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a?;  expect,  Xeaophon,  exist,   -mg. 
-tion,  -slon  =  shun ;  -{ion,  -sion  =  zhun.    -cious,  -tious,  -sious  =  shus.    -We,  -die,  &c.  =  bel,  deU 


-isith^4,  -i.±ii.si.  =  sjtiijin. 
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signable— significant 


Blgn'-a-ble  (g  silent),  a.  [Eng.  sign,  v.; 
■tU)U.\  Capable  of  being  signed  ;  requiring 
to  be  signed. 

Big'-nal,  *  sig'-nall,  s.  &  a.  [Fr.  signal  = 
a  signal,  lioiu  Low  Lat.  sigiiale,  accus.  of 
Lat.  sigualui  =  pertaining  to  a  sign  ;  sigmim 
—  asigii;  Sp,  ae/lai;  Fovt.  siiuxl;  ItaJ.  segnale.] 

A.  As  stiOstantive : 

*  1.  A  sign,  a  token,  an  omen. 

"  The  we»ry  auu  hath  luade  a  gohlen  set, 
Autl  by  tbe  bviglit  track  uf  l>ia  hery  carj^ 
Uivea  signal  ui  a  goudly  day  to-uioiTuw. ' 

lilut/iesp. :  Richard  III.,  v.  8. 

2.  A  means  of  coniniunicalion  by  audible 

,      or  visible  si^^ns  between  two  distant  puints 

I     acroidiug  to  a  preconcerted    system.      The 

"'     jpii^ans  of   signalling   are    nuinerons,  as    by 

fiioLions  of  tlie  hand  or  arm,  the  display  of 

liglits  uf  various  colouis,  the  liring  of  guns, 

the  sound  of  a  bugle,  rockets,  semaphores, 

heiiostats,  flags,  (fee. 

"For  God's  uake,  lords,  give  signal  to  the  fight." 
anakenp. :  3  Henri/  VI.,  ii.  2. 

E,  As  aftj. :  Distinguished  or  sta.uding  out 
from  tlie  rest ;  einnn^nt,  notable,  remarkable, 
conspieutius  :  as,  a  signal  failure. 

signal-book,  a.  A  book  containing  a 
code  ot  signals. 

si^ial- jox,  9. 

1.  A  small  liouse  or  building  in  which  rail- 
w;iy  bignals  are  wurked. 

2.  A  street-box  liaving  a  signalling  ap- 
paratus connected  by  wires  with  a  central 
apparatus  for  ringing  alarms  of  tire.    (Avier.) 

signal-cry,  s.  A  cry  intended  to  act  as 
a  signal. 

"  Moiikcya  .  .  .  wheii  wild  utter  signal-cries  of  dan- 
ger,"—/)aj-i«(H.-  Descent  of  Man  (nd.  2ud),  p.  67. 

Slgnal-fire,  s.  A  hre  intended  to  act  as 
a  signal. 

Blgnal-gun,  s.    A  gun  fired  as  a  signal. 
"  Mark  tiiat  the  signal-gun  be  duly  fired. 
To  tell  lis  when  the  hour  of  stay's  expired." 

Hyrorn :  Corsair,  i.  7. 

signal-lamp,  s.  A  lamp  with  coloured 
panes  or  bull's-eyes,  for  signalling  trains. 

Signal-light,  s.  A  light  displayed  as  a 
signal. 

"  His  looks  are  lifted  to  the  skiea, 
A»  if  the  signal-tights  of  Fate 
Wera  sliiuiug  Id  those  av/ful  eyes  !" 

Aioore :  Fire-  WorihipptrM. 

Signal-man,  s.     [Signalman.] 

signal-post,  s.  A  post  on  which  flags, 
lamps,  &c.,  are  displayed  as  signals. 

*  Sag'-nal-ist,  s.  [Eng.  signal;  -ist.}  One 
who  makes  signals. 

* sig-nSl'-X-ty,  s.  [Eng.  signal;  -ity.']  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  signal  or  remarkable. 

"And  therefore  herein  sigultications  are  UAtural 
and  coucludiug;  upon  the  iniaut.  but  not  to  be  ex- 
tended unto  signalitiet,  or  any  other  person." — 
Browne:  Vulgar  JUrrours,  bk.  v.,  ch.  xjti. 

Big'-nal-ize,  v.t.    [Eng.  signal;  -ize.] 

1.  To  make  signal  or  remarkable  ;  to  render 
distinguished  or  conspicuous  from  what  is 
coumion  ;  to  distinguish. 

"To  mark  thy  love  and  rignaliM  my  doom." 
Byron :  Ntsu*  A  Euryaliu, 

2.  To  make  signals  to ;  to  indicate  by  a 
signal ;  to  signal. 

%  To  signalize  or  make  one's  self  the  sign 
of  anything,  is  a  much  stronger  term  than 
simply  to  distiTiguish ;  it  is  in  the  power  of 
many  to  do  the  latter,  but  few  only  have  the 
power  of  effecting  the  former:  the  English 
have  always  signalized  themselves  for  their 
uncouqueiuble  valour  in  battle ;  there  is  no 
nation  that  has  not  distinguished  itself  at 
.    flome  period  or  other  in  war.    (firahh.) 

ffUg'-nal-ler,  ».    [Eng.  signal,  v. ;  -er.]    One 
)    who  signals  ;  one  who  makes  signals. 

Slg'-nal-lj?,  adv.  [Eng.  signal;  -ly.}  In  a 
signal  manner  or  degree  ;  eminently,  remark- 
ably, conspicuously,  notably. 

"The  adherence  to  our  purpose  proves  so  tignaUff 
Berviceabla."~if«circ7i.-  ZiffJU  of  /fature,  voL  L,  pt.  ii, 
ch.  xxiiL 

flag'-nal-man,  s,  [Eng.  signal,  and  man.]  A 
man  whose  duty  it  is  to  convey  intelligence, 
notice,  warning,  &c.,  by  signals ;  specif.,  a 
man  who  works  the  signals  on  a  railway. 

"A  sicmaZman  reversed  the  switches  before  the 
whole  of  tbe  train  bad  parsed  over  thtim,"—jliapier : 
On  Railway  Signals,  p.  86. 


*  sig'-nal-ment,  «.    [Fr.  signalenient.] 

1,  The  act  of  signalling. 

2.  A  description  by  means  of  peculiar  or 
appropriate  marks. 

*  sig-na'-tion,  s.  [Lat.  signatio,  from  sig- 
natus,  pa.  par.  oi'  sigiio  =  to  mark,  to  sign.) 

1.  Tlie  act  of  betokening  ;  a  sign  given. 

2.  The  act  of  marking  with  a  sign  or  mark. 

"  Those  other  examples  of  tbe  stgnation  of  the  foetus 
from  the  mothers  fitucy,  Fieiius  rejecteth."— Jf ore; 
Immortality  of  tlie  Soul.  pt.  lii.,  bk.  lii.,  ch.  vit 

sig'-na-t6r-3^,   sig'-na-tar-^,  a.  &  s. 

[Lat.  signatorius  =  that  serves  for  sealing.] 
A,  As  adjective : 

1.  Pertaining  or  relating  to  a  seal ;  used  in 
sealing. 

2.  Signing  or  subscribing  to  a  document ; 
specif,  applied  to  the  lieail  or  representative 
of  a  state  who  signs  a  public  document,  as  a 
treaty. 

"An  exchange  of  views  is  now  going  on  between 
them  and  the  other  signatory  Powers.  — Daily  I'vle- 
graijh,  Sept.  'JS,  1886. 

£.  As  suhst. :  One  who  signs;  specif.,  the 
head  or  representative  of  a  state  who  signs  a 
public  document,  as  a  treaty. 

"  Hoping  to  receive  tbe  support  of  tbe  sigiiatorics 
of  the  Treaty  of  B&tliu." —liaily  Telegraph,  aept.  ■2A, 
1SS5. 

sig'-na-ture,  s.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  signaiura, 
fem.  sing,  of  fut.  part,  of  signo— to  sign 
(q.v.);  8p.  siguatura;  Ital.  sigttatura,  segna- 
tura.] 

1.  Ordinary  Language : 

*  1.  A  mark,  sign,  or  stamp  impressed. 

"The  signature  and  at<uu|j  of  power  divine." 

Cuwper:  Iletirement,  5i. 

2.  Tlie  name  of  a  person  written  with  his 
own  hand,  and  intended  to  signify  his  ap- 
proval or  ratification  of  the  writing  which 
precedes. 

3.  An  external  mark  or  figure  by  which 
physiogunmists  pretend  to  discover  the 
temper  or  cbaracter  of  persons. 

IL  Technically: 

1.  Miisic  (PL):  The  signs  of  chromatic 
alteration,  shai-ps  or  flats,  placed  at  the  com- 
mencement of  a  composition,  immediately 
after  the  clef,  and  afiecting  all  notes  of  the 
same  names  as  the  degrees  upon  which  they 
stand,  unless  their  influence  is  in  any  case 
counteracted  by  a  contrary  sign.     (Grove.) 

*  2.  Old  Med.  :  A  mark  or  sign  on  any  sub- 
stance, esjiecially  on  a  plant,  supposed  to 
indicate  its  use  as  a  remedy.    [If.] 

"  The  doctrine,  that  plants  bear  certain  marks  and 
signatures,  iudiuative  of  their  qualities  oruruperties." 
—Browne :    Works  (ed.  Bobii),  i.  199  (Note  8f. 

3.  Print. :  A  distinguishing  letter  or  num- 
ber at  the  bottom  of  the  first  page  of  each 
sheet  of  a  book,  to  indicate  its  order  to  the 
folder  and  binder.  Signatures  are  sometimes 
insei"ted  at  the  bottoms  of  otlier  pages,  as  the 
third,  fifth,  and  seventh  in  octavo,  the  tliird 
in  quarto,  and  so  on  of  the  other  styles.  The 
signature  of  the  first  sheet  of  matter  is  b,  a 
being  reserved  for  the  title-page,  index,  con- 
tents, &c. ;  the  next  would  be  c,  and  so  on. 
The  old  Roman  alphabet,  which  is  destitute 
of  J  v  w,  is  adopted,  so  that  the  twenty-fouith 
sheet  will  be  a  a  or  2  a,  according  to  the 
custom  of  the  office. 

4.  Scots  Law :  A  writing  formerly  prepared 
and  presented  by  a  writer  to  the  signet,  to  the 
baron  of  exchequer  as  the  ground  of  a  royal 
grant  to  the  person  in  whose  name  it  was 
presented,  which  having,  in  the  case  of  an 
original  charter,  the  sign-manual  of  the  sove- 
reign, and,  in  other  cases,  the  cachet  appointed 
by  the  Act  of  Union  for  Scotland,  attached  to 
it,  became  the  warrant  of  a  conveyance  under 
one  or  other  of  the  seals,  according  to  the 
nature  of  the  subject  or  the  object  in  view. 

IT  Doctrine  of  Signatures : 

*  Old  Med. :  (See  extract). 

"  Such  notions  as  these  were  elaborated  into  the  old 
medical  theory  known  as  the  Doctrine  of  Siffnatures, 
which  suijposed  that  plants  and  niiiienils  indicated 
by  their  external  characters  the  diseases  for  which 
nature  had  intended  thetu  as  reniediea.  Thus  the 
Euphr.oAia,  or  Byebri^ht.  was,  and  is,  supposed  to  be 
good  for  the  eyes,  lui  the  strength  of  a  black  pupil- 
like  spot  in  Its  corolla,  the  yellow  turmeric  was 
thought  good  fur  jaundice,  and  the  blood-atone  is 
probably  u^^ed  to  this  day  for  stopping  blood.  By 
virtue  of  a  similar  association  of  ideas,  the  ginseng, 
which  ia  still  largely  used  in  China,  wa»  also  em- 
ployed by  the  Indians  of  North  America,  and  in  both 
cooutnes  ita  virtues  were  deduced  from  the  shape  of 
the  root,  which  is  supposed  to  ren^mble  the  human 
hody."--Tyior  :  Early  Bist.  JIankind  (ed.  1878),  pp.  122, 
123. 


*  sdg'-na-ture,  v.t,  [SioNAxuaE,  s.]  To  mark 
out,  to  distinguish. 

"  Those  who,  by  the  order  of  Providence  and  BitnA- 
tion  of  life,  have  l>een  signalureil  to  InteUectual  pro- 
fessions."— Cheyne:  Essay  on  liegimen,  p.  30, 

*  sig'-na-tiir-ist,  s.  [Eng.  signatur(e);  -ist.] 
One  who  liolds  to  the  doctrine  that  signatures 
impressed  upon  various  objects  indicate  their 
characters  or  qualities. 

"  Signaturists  have  eomewhftt  advanced  It,  who 
seldom  omitting  what  ancients  delivei-ed  ;  drawing 
into  inferences  reoeivetl  distinctions  of  sex,  not  willing 
to  exiimine  its  human  lesembiance." — Brounte  :  Vulgar 
Errours,  bk.  il.,  ch.  vi. 

*  signe,  s.  &  V.    [SioN.] 

sign'-er  (g  silent),  s.  [Eng.  sign,  v. ;  -en] 
One  who  signs. 

sig'-net,  s.  [Fr.,  dimin.  of  signe  =  a  sign 
(q.v.).]  A  seal,  especially  the  seal  used  for 
the  seal-manual  of  a  sovereign,  as  in  England, 
one  of  the  seals  for  the  authentication  of 
royal  grants.  In  Scotland  the  sigiiet  is  a  seal 
by  which  royal  wariants  for  the  purpose  of 
justice  seem  to  have  been  at  one  time  authen- 
ticated. Hence  the  title  of  "clerks  to  the 
signet"  or  "  writers  to  the  signet,"  a  class  of 
legal  pi-actitioners  in  Edinburgh  who  formerly 
had  important  privileges,  which  are  now  nearly 
all  abolished.  Tliey  act  generally  as  agents  or 
attorneys  in  conductingcauses  before  the  Court 
of  Session. 

"  The  Parliament  laid  claim  to  a  Veto  on  the  iiom> 
ination  of  the  Judges,  and  nssumeutbe  power  of  8toi>. 
ping  the  signet,  in  other  words,  of  bub\  ending  the 
wliole  aduiinistr.itioii  of  juetlue,  till  this  claim  should 
be  ii]]owe<X."—Macaulay :  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xiii. 

^  Clerk  of  the  signet :  An  officer  in  England 
continually  in  attendance  upon  the  principal 
Secretary  of  State,  wlio  has  the  custody  of 
the  privy  signet. 

signet -ring,  s.  A  ring  containing  a 
signet  or  private  seal. 

■'  His  signet-ring  she  bore. 
Which  oft  in  sport  adorned  her  hand  before." 

Byron :  Corsair,  11.  U, 

*  sig'-net-ed,  a.  [Eng.  signet;  -ed.]  Stamped, 
sealed,  or  marked  with  a  signet. 

*  sig'-ni-fer,  s.  [Lat.  signum  =  a  sign,  and 
fero  =  to  bear.]    The  Zodiac. 

*  sig-ni-fi-ance,  *  sig-ni-fl-aunce,  & 

[O.  Fr.  signijlance.]    [Signify.]    Signitication, 

"  sig-nif' -ic,  a.  [Lat.  signijlco  =  to  signify 
(q.v.).J    Significant. 

sig-nif -i-canje,  sig-mf'-i-can-9y,  & 

[Fr.  significance,  from  Lat.  significantiiif  from 
si(/?ii^c«.fts  =  signifying,  significant  (q.v.);  Spw 
&  Ital.  significanza.] 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  significant; 
meaning,  import;  that  which  is  intended  to 
be  expressed. 

"  If  he  declares  he  Intecda  it  for  the  honour  of 
another,  be  tjikes  away  by  his  words  the  significant 
of  bis  aMtiQii."—StillingJteet. 

2.  Tlie  real  import  of  anything,  as  opposed 
to  that  which  appears  ;  the  internal  and  true 
sense,  as  distinguished  from  the  external  and 
pailial. 

3.  Expressiveness,  Im press! ven ess,  force ; 
the  power  or  quality  of  impressing  the  mind, 

"As  far  as  this  duty  will  admit  of  privacy,  our 
Saviour  bath  enjoined  it  lu  terms  of  particular  «j^ 
nificancy  and  force." — Atterbury. 

*  4.  Importance,  moment,  consequence. 

"Tbe  third  commandment  would  have  been  of  very 
small  stgnificancy  under  the  QospeL" — Seeker:  S*r>- 
mons,  vol.  iL,  ser.  30. 

sig-nif-i-cant,  a.  &  s.    [Lat.  signifi^ata,  pr. 
par.  of  significo  =  to  signify  (q.v,);  Fr.  sig- 
nifiarU.] 
A.  As  adjective : 

1.  Serving  to  signify  something ;  having  a 
meaning  expressing  or  denoting  sometlting; 
having  a  signitication. 

_^  ' '  Man  .  ,  .  Burvey'd 

_  All  creatures,  with  precision  understood 

.."„        Their  nurport,  uses,  properties,  afisign'd 
To  each  hia  name  g^nificant." 
J^  Coutper:  Yardley  Omh. 

2.  Expressive  or  suggestive  of  sometbinc 
more  than  appears  on  the  surface. 

"  He  was  designated  at  the  public  offices  and  In  the 
antechambers  of  the  palace  by  the  significant  nick* 
name  of  the  Cardinal.  —JUacauiay:  Hist.  £ng„  ch.  xiiL 

3.  Betokening  something;  representing  or 
standing  as  a  sign  of  something :  thus,  figures 
standing  for  numbers,  as  1,  2,  3,  &,c,  ate 
called  significant  figures. 

"  It  waa  well  said  of  Flotinus,  that  the  atan  WiM 
tignificant,  but  not  efficient."— Raleigh. 


f^te,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fSll,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit.  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pfil; 
or.  wore*  woU,  worls,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  ciire,  i^ute,  cur.  rule,  full;  try,  Syrian.    £e,  oe  =  e;  ey  =  a;  qu  =  kw. 
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4.  Expressive  or  suggestive  in  an  eminent 
degi-ee ;  forcible ;  full  of  meaning  or  signifi- 
cance. 

*'  other  some  not  so  well  Beene  in  the  English  tongue, 
as  perhaps  in  othtir  laiijfiuiges,  if  they  haiipeii  to  hwire 
ui  olds  word,  albeit  very  uaturall  and  significant,  cry 
out  straightway,  that  we  speake  no  English,  but  gili- 
berish."— iSps7M«r  .■  Epiitle  to  Afaister  Barvey. 

*  5.  Important,  momentous. 

*  B.  As  subst.  :  Something  intimating  one's 
meaning ;  a  sign,  a  token,  a  symbol. 

"  In  dumb  siffnificants  proclaiin  your  thoughts." 
,  Sltakesp. :  l  lleuri/  VI..  ii.  4. 

irfg-nif'-i-cant-ly,  adv.    [Eug,  significant; 

1.  In  a  signifitjant  manner  or  degree  ;  so  as 
to  convey  meaning  or  signification. 

"Ye  do  significantly  express  it,  ye  do  solemnly  pub- 
lish and  declare  it."~Atterliuri/ :  Sennoiia,  vol.  iv., 
ser.  6. 

2.  Meaningly,  expressively  ;  so  as  to  signify 
or  convey  more  than  appeare  on  tlie  surface. 

Slg-nif -i-cate,  s.  [Lat.  signiticatus,  pa.  par, 
ofsignifico  =to  signify  (q.v.).]' 

Logic:  One  of  several  things  signified  by  a 
common  term. 

»ig-ni-fi-ca'-tion,  s.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  signi- 
fieationem,  accus.  of  signifiaitlo,  from  slynijl- 
catits,  pa.  par.  of  signifioo  =  to  signify  (q.v.) ; 
Si>.  significacion  ;  Ital.  sigiiificazloiie.] 

1.  The  act  uf  signifying  ;  tlie  act  of  making 
known  by  signs  or  other  intelligible  means. 

"  For  all  speaking,  or  signification  of  one's  mind 
implies  an  act  or  address  of  oiie  man  to  another."— 
Souch. 

2.  That  which  is  signified  or  expressed  by 
Bigns  or  words  ;  meaning,  import,  sense  ;  that 
which  a  person  by  a  sign  intends  to  convey, 
or  tliat  wliicha  sign  is  commonly  understood 
to  convey.  By  custom  certain  signs  or  ges- 
tures haveacqun-edadetentiinetl  signitieation, 
and  so  also  with  figm-es,  algebraic  characters, 

&C. 

*3.  Tliat  which  signifies ;  a  sign. 

"Big-nif'-i-ca-tive,  a.    [Fr.  signijicatif.'l 
1.  Betokening  or  representing  by  an  external 
«ign. 


2.  Having  signification  or  meaning  ;  expres- 
rive  of  a  meaning  ;  siguiticatory,  .significant. 

"  Neither  in  tlie  degrees  of  kindred  the>  were  desti* 
tute  of  bignijicatiae  words." — Camden:  Uemaiiit; 
Languages. 

Sig-nif '-1-ca-tive-ly,  adv.  {Eng.  signifi- 
cative; -ly.]  In  a  significative  manner  ;  so  as 
to  betoken  liy  an  external  si^n  ;  significantly. 

"This  sentence  must  either  he  tsikeii  tropically, 
that  bread  uiay  lie  the  body  uf  Cnri:it  aigmlica'io.  ly, 
or  else  it  is  plainly  absurd  and  impossible,  —£/sft<;/-. ■ 
Ans.  to  J/alone,  p.  fiO. 

•sig-nif'-i-ca-tive-ness,  s.  [Eng.  signifi- 
cative; -vess.\  The  quality  or  state  of  being 
significative. 

Sig-nif -i-ca-tor,  s.  [Lat]  One  who  or 
that  which  signifies  or  makes  known  by  signs, 
words,  &.C. 

"  They  are  principall  aigniflcatnrs  of  manners." — 
Barton  :  A  nat.  of  .1/ela.ndioty,  p.  I'M. 

•Jg-nif '-i-ca-tor-y,  a.  &  s.  [Lat.  significa- 
tonus.] 

A.  Asadj.  ;Havingsignification  or  meaning; 
significative. 

S.  Assuhst. :  That  which  signifies,  betokens, 
or  represents. 

"  Here  is  a  double  significatory  of  the  spirit,  a  word 
and  a  sign." — Tiiylor, 

•sig-ni-fi-ca'-vit,  s.  [Lat.,  3rd  pers.  sing, 
perf.  indie.  u£ sigiiifico^  to  signify  (q.v.).] 

Eccles.  Law:  A  writ,  now  obsolete,  issuing 
out  of  Cliancery  upon  certificate  given  by  the 
ordinary  of  a  man's  standing  excommunicate 
by  the  space  of  forty  days,  for  the  keeping 
him  in  prison  till  he  submit  himself  to  the 
authority  of  the  Church.     (_Wliarton.) 

sig'-ni-fy,  *sig-ni-fie,  *syg-ny-fye,  v.t 

&i,  [f''r.  signlfier  ;  from  Lat.  slgnijlco  :=  Xo 
sliow  by  signs  :  signum  =■  a  si^m,  and  fijcio  = 
to  make  ;  Sp.  &  Port,  significar;  ital  signifi- 
eare.] 

A.  Transitive : 

1.  To  make  known  by  signs  or  words;  to 
express,  convey,  or  comnmnicate  to  another 
by  woril.s,  signs,  gestures,  or  the  like. 

"  Noljofly  ever  saw  one  animal,  by  its  gestures  and  j 
natural  cries,    itupiifg  to  aLiothcT,  thiR  ia  ivifne,  thH,t 

y&nrs ;  I  am  willing  to  cive  thiei  tiC   ttiaw —Smith  .•  , 

h'eulth  of  Nations,  bk.  L,  cli.  iL  I 


2.  To  give  notice  of;  to  announce,  to  de- 
clare, to  impart. 

"  This  he  found,  and  signifiaO,  the  same  by  signal. '— 
Cook, :  Second  Voyage,    bk.  L,  ch.  in. 

3.  To  mean,  V>  Mnport,  to  denote ;  to  have 
the  meaning  or  sense  of. 

_  "A  tale 

Told  by  an  idiot,  full  of  aound  and  fury, 
"■  Signifying  vtotWux^."         Shakesp.  :  Macbeth,  t.  6. 

*i.  To  represent;  to  suggest  as  being  in- 
tended. 

"  Let  liim  have  some  plaster,  or  some  loam,  or  some 

roiiLih-cnst  abimt    hnn  to  siyi^y  va^V  ~  ShaktiSp.  : 
iltdsummer  Night's  Oream,  iii, 

5.  To  weigh,  to  matter. 

"  What  signifies  the  splendour  of  courts,  considering 
ttie  slavish  attend.iuces  tliat  go  along  with  iti^°— 
L  Estrange. 

B.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  be  of  consequence  or  importance,  to 
matter:  as.  It  does  not  signify  whether  you 
go  or  not. 

*2.  To  express  meaning  with  force. 

"Forif  tiie  words  be  but  beconiiug,  and  signifying, 
and  tlie  sense  gentle  tliera  is  jayi^e."— Ben  Jonao/i; 
DiscoDeries. 

signior,   signor  (as  sen'-yor),  s.     [ital. 

signore;  Sp.  seiior.]  A  title  of  respect  cor- 
res|>onding  to  the  English  sir,  or  Mr.  ;  French, 
MunsLRur. 

"This  worthy  signior,  I  thank  him,  makes  no 
stranger  of  me."— S/wi&esp.  .■  Cymbeline,  1  5. 

*  signiorize  (as  sen'-yor-ize),  v.i.  &,  t.  [Se- 

MlORIZE.j 

*  signiorship,  *  signorship  (as  sen'-yor- 
shlp),  s.  [l^iig-  signior,  signor;  -sliip.]  I'lie 
quality  or  state  of  a  signior. 

*signiory,  *signory  (as  sen'-yor-y),  «. 

[Seignory.] 

1.  A  principality,  a  province. 

"At  tint  time 
Through  all  the  signiones  it  "tu  the  first, 
And  Piuspero  the  priiuL?  duke. " 

hhitkesp.  :  Tempest,  i.  2. 

2.  An  estate,  a  manor  ;  the  landed  property 
of  a  lord.     (Sliakesp. :  Richard  IL,  iv.  1.) 

3.  Government,  power,  dominion,  seigniory. 

4.  The  governing  body  ;  the  aristocracy. 
"My  services  whiuli  1  have  done  tlie  signiory  " 

ahahesp. :  O.heUo,  L  2. 

5.  Seniority. 

*'  If  ancient  sorrow  be  most  reverent, 
Give  iiniie  the  benefit  of  si'iniory. 
Aud  let  my  griefs  fiown  on  tlie  upper  hand." 
Shakesp. :  Richard  JIJ.,  It.  1 

Signor,  s.    [Signior.] 

signora  (as  sen-yor'-a),  s.  [Ital.i  An 
Italian  title  of  address  or  respect,  equivalent 
to  Madame  or  Mrs. 

signor ina  (as  sen-y6r-e'-na)»  a.  [Ital.] 
An  Italian  title  ot  address  or  respect,  equiva- 
lent to  Miss;  Fr.  madevioiacLlc. 

sig'-niini,  s.    [Lat.  =  a  sign  (q.v.).] 

Law:  A  cross  prefixed  as  a  sign  of  assent 

and  approbation  to  a  charter  or  deed. 
H  Ecce  signum.  (Jj^t.  =belioId  the  sign) :  Here 

is  ocular  demonstration  for  you.    (JShakesp. : 

1  Henry  IV.,  ii.  4.) 

*  sigrim,    *  segrum,   •  seggrom,  *  seg- 

grum,  5.     [Cl.  sengreen  (q.v.).J 

Bat. :  (1)  Senecio  Jacobcmt  (2)  iiempervivv.Tft 
tectorum. 

sike,  a.    [Such.] 

"^sike,  a.  &  s.    [Sick.1 

slke  (1),  s.  [Icel.  sih.]  A  small  itream  of 
water,  a  rill ;  a  marshy  bottom  with  a  small 
stream  in  it.    (Prov.) 

*  sike  s.  &  V.    [Sigh,  s.] 
*sik'-er,  &c.    [Sicker,  (fee] 

Sikh,  Seikh,  s.    [Sans,  sishya ;  Mahratta,  &c. 

shishya  =  a  disciple.] 

Religious  H'lslory,  £c. :  A  Hindoo  reforming 
sect  and  nationality,  the  former  of  which 
commenced  with  Nanuk  Shah,  (a.d.  1409- 
1589).  He  was  an  enthusiast  wlio,  retaining 
tlie  whole  body  of  poetical  and  mythological 
fiction  of  Hindooism,  still  preached  the  unity 
of  the  Godliead,  tlie  essential  identity  of  all 
castes,  universal  toleration,  and  the  emanci- 
pation of  the  s]iirit  finni  the  tenets  of  Maya 
(illusion),  by  acts  of  benevolence  and  self- 
denial.  Persecuted  bv  the  Multammadans, 
the  Sikh  enthusiasm  became  fanaticism;  and 


about  *he  close  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
their  leader,  tlie  Guru  Govind,  the  tenth 
teacher  from  Nanuk,  devoted  his  followers  to 
steel  and  the  wurahip  of  the  sword,  which  ho 
encouraged  theni  to  use  in  defence  of  the 
faith.  He  also  ordered  his  adherents  to  allow 
theii  lair  and  beards  to  grow,  to  wear  blue 
ganne.'ts,  andeat  all  flesh  but  that  of  the  cow. 
Caste  was  abolished  among  his  followers,  and 
the  Das  Fadibhah  ka  granth  was  compiled  by 
hnn,  that,  with  the  Adi  GranUi,  containmg 
the  sayings  of  Nanuk  and  his  immediate  suc- 
cessors, it  might  supercede  tlie  Vedas  and 
the  Puranas.  The  struggle  against  the  Mu- 
hainniadan  government  was  sanguinary,  but 
it  ended  by  the  Sikhs  achieving  tlieir  inde- 
pendence. Runjeet  Singli  (1760-1g3!J),  the 
Lion  of  the  Punjaub,  their  chief  seat,  ob- 
tained for  tlieni  the  benefit  of  European 
disci  iiline,  and  laid  the  foundation  of  a  Sikh 
enipife.  which,  coming  into  collision  with  the 
Anghi-Indian  government,  went  tlown  in  the 
pitched  battles  of  Mondkee,  Ferozeshah, 
Ahwal,  and  Sohraun,  in  1845-6.  RebclUon 
occurring  in  1848,  furtherlusses  were  infiiL-ted, 
in  1849,  at  Cliillianwallali  and  Goozerat. 
When  the  mutinies  broke  out  in  1857,  tlie 
Sikhs,  who  had  been  well  governed  during 
the  few  years  they  had  been  under  British 
rule,  fought  with  exceeding  loyalty  on  the 
side  of  their  conquerors,  to  prevent  the 
restoration  of  a  Muhaminadaii  empire  like 
that  from  which,  two  centnnes  before,  they 
had  SQllered  sucli  persecution. 

Sll'-age  (age  as  ig),  s.  [An  abbrev.  of  eii- 
sllaije  (q.v.).J  Ensilage;  fodder  prepared  by 
the  system  of  ensilage. 

"The  snpei-ior  Vilne  of  good   silage  over  hay  for 
milk  protluctiou, '—/■'*«.  d,  Dec.  19,  1885. 

sil'-age  (age  as  i^),  v.t,  [Silage,  s.]  To 
prei'aie  or  ineserve  in  a  silo  (q.v.). 

"Any  gKisd  in  excess    of  tlie  requirements  of  tht 
stock  could  besilageU." — Field,  Dec,  ly,  laSa, 

sil-a'-o-nite,  s.  [After  Silao,  Mexico,  where 
found  ;  u  connect.,  and  suff,  -tie  (jU/u.).] 

Mia.:  A  massive  minei'al,  described  as  a 
selenide  of  bismuth.  Now  shown  to  bea  mix- 
ture. 

si-la'-us,s.  [Liit  =  Sllaus  pratensi^.]  [Seedef.] 
Bot. :  Pepi'cr  Saxifrage,  a  genus  of  SeselinidiB 
(Lindley),  of  achultzieu:(SirJ.  Hooker).  Par- 
tial involucre,  many-leaved,  calyx  oliriolete; 
petals  obcordate,  subemarginaLe,  with  an  in- 
flated point  appendaged  oi'  sessile.  Fruit 
oval;  carpels  with  live  sharp,  somewhat 
winged  libs,  and  many  vittai  between.  Known 
species,  two ;  one,  ■'SilansprateiMis,  the  Meadowr 
Pepper  Saxifrage,  is  British. 

sil-boe'-lite,  s.     [Etym.  doubtful,  but  prob- 
ably after  Silboele,  Finland  ;  sutf.  -ite  (Mln.).'} 
Min. .-  A  variety  of  actinolite  (q.v.). 

sile  (1),  i(.     [Sill  (2).] 

sile  (2),  s.  [Sw.  sila  =  to  strair  ;  sit  ■=  a 
strainer  ;  Low  Ger.  sielen  =  to  draw  off  water ; 
cf.  Icel.  sia;  Dan.  sie  =  tn  filter;  A.H.  nihait 
=  to  filter;  O.  H.  Ger.  sihan ;  Ger.  seUi&n.\ 

1.  A  sieve,  a  strainer.     (Proy.) 

2.  Filth,  sediment,  silt. 

sile,  v.t.  &  i.    [Sile  (2),  s.] 

A.  Trans. :  To  strain,  as  fresh  milk  froir 
the  cow. 

B,  Intrans. :  To  flow  down,  to  drop,  to  fall. 
K  Provincial  in  both  uses. 

*  Si-le-na'-5e-9e,  .?.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  siUn{e): 
Lat.  fein.  pi.  adj.  sufF.  -acem.] 

Bot. :  An  old  order  of  jilants  now  generally 
reduced  to  a  sub-(jrder  or  tribe  Sileneie  (q.v.). 

si-le'-n&d,  : 

-ad.\ 


[Mod.  Lat.  silen(e) ;  Eng.  sulf. 


Bot.  (PL):  The  Caryophyllacese,  called  also 

Clove  woi'ts.     (LiiuUey.) 

si-le'-nal,  a.    [Silenales.] 

Bot.  :  Of  or  belonging  to  the  Silenales(q. v.)  : 

as,  the  Sitenal  Alliance. 

si-le-na'-les,  s.  pi.    [Mod.  LRt.  silence);  Lat 
masc.  or  feni.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -ales.] 
Bot.  :  The  Silenal   Alliance  ;  an  alliance  of 

HyjKigynoMs  Exo,^ens.  Flowers  ni'inodi- 
chlarnydeous;  cariiels  combined  into  a  coin- 
jiouml  fi'nit,  having  a  free  cntral  i)laccnta 
and  an   external  embryo,   curved  arouml  a 


boil,  bo^;  pout,  jowl;  cat,  ^ell,  chorus,  ^hin,  ben^h:  go,  gem;  tbin,  this;  sin,  a^;  expect.  Xenophon,  exist,    ph  =  f, 
-ciazi,  -tian  =  sbau.    -iion.  -sion  =  shun ;  -^ion,  -§iou  =  zbau.    -clous,  -tious.  -sious  =  s-ius.    -ble,  -die,  tSic  =  bel,  del. 
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little  mealy  albumen.  Orders:  Caryophyl- 
laceffi,  lUeeebraceae,  Portulacacege,  and  Poly- 
gonacese.    (Lindley.) 

a'-lence,  s.  IFr.,  from  Lat.  silentia,  from 
silensy  genit.  silentis  =  aileat  (q.v.);  Sp.  & 
Port.  siUndo;  Ital.  silemio.] 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  silent ;  the 
state  wliich  prevails  when  everythmg  is 
silent ;  entire  absence  of  noise ;  stillness, 
quiet. 

"I  should  poBsesB 
The  poet's  treasure,  ailenee,  aud  indulge 
The  dreams  of  iancy."        Cowper :  Task,  L  235. 

2.  Stillness,  calmness ;  a  state  of  rest, 
quiet,  01'  cessation  from  agitation,  fury,  or 
tumult :  as,  Tlic  winds  were  hushed  to  silence. 

3.  The  state  of  holding  one's  peace;  for- 
bearance of  speech  in  man  or  of  noise  in  other 
animals  ;  taciturnity,  muteness  :  as,  To  keep 
silence,  to  listen  in  si/eTice. 

i.  The  refraining  from  speaking  of  or  mak- 
ing known  sometliing ;  secrecy :  as.  To  pur- 
chase a  person's  si{ence. 

5.  Oblivion,  obscurity  ;  absence  of  mention. 

*1[  SileTUX  is  either  occasional  or  habitual ; 
it  may  arise  from  circumstances  or  character ; 
taciturnity  is  mostly  habitual,  and  springs 
from  disposition. 

Si'-Ien9e,  v.t.    [Silence,  s.] 

1.  To  make  silent ;  to  compel  to  hold  one's 
peace,  or  to  refrain  from  speaking. 

"  The  iuterested  individuals,  who  have  been  served 
bytheir  cuimiiig,  have  been aUenced." — Knox:  Winter 
Eaeningi.  even.  84. 

2.  To  oppose  or  refute  with  arguments 
which  are  unanswerable. 

"  riie  king  was  silenced,  but  not  appeased."— Jf«ca«- 
lay :  J/tst.  Eng.,  ch.  viL 

3.  To  stop  from  sounding ;  to  quiet ;  to 
make  to  cease. 

"  Silence  that  dreadful  bell." 

Shakes}}. :  Othetlo,  iL  8. 

4.  To  stop  the  noise  of  firing  from  ;  to  cause 
to  cnase  filing,  as  by  a  vigorous  cannonade. 

"To  aacertaiuthe  comparative  efficiency  of  quiok- 
flring  and  mitcliiue  guns  in  sileJteirig  n  shore  battery." 
—Standard,  Oct.  13,  1885. 

0.  To  restrain  in  reference  to  liberty  of 
speech ;  especially,  to  restrain  or  interdict 
from  preaching  by  revoking  a  licence  to 
pieach. 

"  The  sileiic'd  preacher  yields  to  potent  strain, 
Aud  feels  that  grace  his  prayer  besought  in  vain." 
Pope  :  Imitation  of  Horace,  Ep.  L 

6.  To  still,  to  quiet,  to  appease,  to  restrain : 
as,  To  silence  opposition,  to  silence  complaints. 

si'-len9e»  interj.  [Silence,  v.]  Used  ellipti- 
caliy  lor,  Let  there  be  silence,  or,  Keep  silence. 

"  Silence  I  one  word  more 
Shall  make  ma  chide  thee.  If  not  hate  thee." 

ShakeSp. :  Tempest,  i.  2. 

si-le'-ne.s.  [Fromljat.  silenus(q.v.)(Loitdon), 
from  Gr.  o-iaAoi'  (sialon)  —  spittle,  from  the 
viscid  moisture  on  the  stalks  of  many  species, 
by  which  small  flies  are  entrapped;  hence 
the  English  name,  Catchfly.  (FaMon,  Sir  J. 
Hooker,  &c.).] 

Bot. :  Catchfly ;  the  typical  genus  of  Silenese. 
Calyx  gamosepalous,  tubular,  often  ventricose, 
■five-toothal,  ten-nerved ;  petals  five,  clawed, 
mostly  crowned  at  the  mouth,  and  with  the 
limb  generally  notched  or  bifid  ;  stamens  ten  ; 
fityle-s" usually  three;  capsule  three-celled  be- 
low, six  toothed  above,  many  seeded.  Species 
200,  from  the  noilh  temperate  zone.  Of  these 
the  United  States  puBsess  ten  native  and  several 
that  have  been  introduced.  These  are  usually 
incoUispicuous  plants,  but  SUene  regia,  the 
Splendid  Catchfly,  is  of  large  size  and  beau- 
tiful in  cultivatiun,  it  bearing  flowers  of  a 
bright  scarlet  color.  Its  range  is  from  Ohio  to 
Louisiana.  Europe  possesses  a  considerable 
number  of  spi  cies,  variously  known  as  Cam- 
pion and  Catchfly,  the  latter  name  due  to  their 
visLid  gecretiuuH.  Many  species  are  cultivated 
jid  ornamental  plants.  Darwin  mentions  Silene 
:is  a  genna  in  which  it  is  nearly  impossibe 
to  produce  hybrids,  even  between  the  moat 
closely  allied  species.  S.  Otites  is  bitter  and 
astringent;  it  has  been  given  in  dropsy.  A 
decoction  of  the  root  of  S.  virginica  has  been 
Used  in  the  United  States  as  an  anthelmintic. 

tt-le'-ne-SB,  s.  [Mod.  Lat.  silenie);  Lat.  fem. 
pi.  adj.  suff.  -ecs.] 

Bot.  :  A  sub-order  of  Caryophyllacese.  Sepals 
united  into  a  tube,  opposite  the  stamens, 
when  the  latter  equal  them  in  number. 

si'-leut,  a.  &  s.    [Lat.  sUens,  genit.  silentis,  pr. 


par.  of  sileo  =  to  be  still ;   cogu.  with  Goth. 
{ana)silan=  to  become  silent.] 
A.  -As  adjectwe : 
1.  Not  speaking  ;  mute,  dumb. 
"  0  my  God,  I  cry  in  the  day  time,  and  In  the  night 
seasun  I  am  not  silent."— Psulm  xxii.  2. 

2    Habitually  taciturn  ;  naturally  disposed 
to  silence;  speaking  little;  not  loquacious. 
"  Ulysses,  adds  he,  was  the  most  eloquent  aud  moat 
tUent  of  men."— Broome .-  On  tha  Odyssey. 

3.  Not  making  mention  or  proclamation; 
making  no  noise  or  rumour. 

"  Tliifl  new  created  world,  whereof  in  hell 
Fame  is  not  silent"  ililtun :  P.  L..  iv  938. 

4.  Perfectly  quiet ;  still ;  free  from  noise  or 
sound  :  as,  a  silejit  wood. 

5.  Making  no  noise ;  noiseless  :  as,  a  silent 
match. 

6.  Not  pronounced  or  expressed ;  not 
sounded  in  pronunciation  :  as,  The  e  in  fable 
is  silent. 

*  7.  Having  no  effect ;  not  operating ;  in- 
efficient. 

•*  Second  and  inBtrumental  causes,  together  with 
nature  itself,  without  th;it  operntive  faculty  which 
God  gave  them,  would  become  silent,  viituelesa,  aud 
dead.'— Raleigh:  Hist.  World. 

*  B.  As  subst. :  A  time  of  silence  ;  silence, 
quiet. 

"  Deep  night,  dark  night,  the  silent  of  the  night." 
Shakesp. :  2  Sanry  i'J.,  i.  4. 

silent-partner,  s.    The  same  as  Sleep- 

INQ  or  DOItM ANT-PARTNER.      [DORMANT.] 

Silent-system,  s.  A  system  of  prison 
discipline  which  imposes  entire  silence  among 
the  prisoners  even  when  assembled  together. 

*  si-len'-ti-ar-y  (ti  as  shi),  s.  [Lat.  silen- 
tiarius  ;  Fr.' silenciaire.] 

1.  One  appointed  to  keep  silence  and  order 
in  a  court  of  justice. 

2.  A  privy-councillor ;  one  sworn  to  secrecy 
iu  afl'airs  of  state. 

"  The  emperor  afterwards  sent  his  rescript  by  Eu- 
stathius,  the silentiary."— Barrow :  Pope s Supremacy. 

*  si-len'-tious,  a.  [Lat.  silentiosiis.]  Ha- 
bitually silent ;  taciturn. 

si'-lent-ly.  adv.     [Eng.  silent;  -ly.l 

1.  In  a  silent  manner ;  without  words  or 
speech. 

"  Some  hand  unseen  these  silently  diBplay'd." 

Thomson :  Castle  qf  Indolence,  L  34. 

2.  Without  noise  ;  quietly. 

*■  With  tiptoe  step  vice  silently  succeeds." 

Cowper :  Expostulation,  84. 

3.  Without  mention  ;  in  silence. 

"What  the  compilers  recommended  chiefly  to  our 
faith,  he  silently  passes  ovei."— WateHand :  Works, 
V.  887.  • 

si'-lent-ness,  s.  [Eng.  silent;  -ness.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  silent ;  silence,  still- 
ness, quiet. 

•'  And  if  my  eyes  reveafd  it,  they,  aJas  ! 
Were  puniah'd  by  tlie  silentness  of  thine. 

Byron:  Lwment  of  Tasso,  v. 

t  si-le'-nus,  5.  [Lat. ,  from  Gr.  SeiAiji/os  (.Set- 
ItnQi),  the  constant  attendant  and  tutor  of 
Bacchus,  and  the  fatlier  of  the  Satyrs.  He 
wa.s  represented  as  drunken,  bald-headed,  with 
short  horns  and  a  flat  nose.] 

Zool. :  An  old  genus  of  Monkeys,  with  one 
species,  Silenvs  vetus,  the  Silenus  Ape  or 
Wanderoo  (q.v.),  now  merged  in  Macacus, 

silenus-ape,  s.    [Silenus.] 

si'-ler,  s.  [Lat.  =  a  kind  of  willow,  Salix 
Caprea  or  S.  vitelllna.  Not  of  the  modern 
genus.] 

Bot. :  The  typical  genus  of  Sileridse  (q.v.). 
Siler  trilobum  occurs  in  Cambridgeshire,  but 
is  rare. 

si-ler'-i-dse,  s.  pi.    [Mod.   Lat.  siler;  Lat. 
fem.  pi.  adj.  sufl".  -idee.] 
Bot. ;  A  family  or  tribe  of  Apiaceas. 

sil'-er-^,  s.    [Etyra.  doubtful.] 

Arch. :  Foliage  carved  on  the  tops  of  pillars. 

si-le'-si-a  (si  as  shi),  s.    [See  def.} 

Fabric:  A  kind  of  thin  coarse  linen  cloth, 
so  called  from  having  been  originally  manu- 
factured in  Silesia,  a  province  of  Prussia. 

Si-le'-si-an  (si  as  shi),  a.  &  s.    [Silesia.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Pertaining  or  relating  to 
Silesia :  as,  Silesian  linen. 

B.  As  subst. .  A  native  or  inhabitant  of 
Silesia. 


Si'-lex,  3.    [Lat.  =  flint] 

Min.,  Ac:  A  word  formerly  used  to  desig- 
nate any  flinty  substance,  also  as  an  equivalent 
of  silica  (q-v.). 

silf -berg-ite,  s.  [After  Vester-Silfberget, 
Sweden,  where  found;  sutt".  -i(e(MiJi.).] 

Min.  :  A  mineral  occurring  in  honey-yellow 
crystals  or  in  laige  cleavable  masses.  Hard- 
ness, 5-5 ;  sp.  gr.  3-44(3 ;  lustre,  vitreous ; 
transparent.  Compos.  ;  silica,  48-83 ;  pi-ot- 
oxide  of  iron,  30-49  ;  jirutoxide  of  manganese, 
8-34  ;  magnesia,  8-39  ;  lime,  1-74  ;  loss  on  igni- 
tion 0-44  =  98-23,  wliich  nearly  correspnnas 
to  the  ])roposed  formula,  4FeSi03 -I- S^MgCa) 
SiOs  +  MnSiOs. 

sil'-green,  s.    [Sengreen.] 

sil-hou-ette',  s.  [A  name  given,  about  1757, 
in  derision  of  the  French  Minister  of  P^inance, 
itienne  Silhouette,  he  having  vexed  the 
people  of  Paiis  by  many  salutary  and  some 
rather  trifling  reforms ;  the  wits,  therefore, 
dubbed  any  very  cheap  article  a  silhouette.] 
A  profile  or  outline  repiesentation  of  an 
object  Idled  in  with  black.  The  inner  parts 
are  sometimes  touched  up  with  lines  of  ligiiter 
colour,  and  sliadows  are  indicated  by  a 
brightening  of  gum  or  other  lustrous  medium. 
The  first  notice  of  the  modern  practice  of  the 
art  was  in  legard  to  portraits  made  by 
Elizabeth  Pyberg,  who  cut  tlie  proliles  of 
William  and  Mary  out  of  black  paper,  1699. 

"  Converting  the  old  lady's  strong  aquiliue  profile 
into  a  gruii  silhouette  of  some  wairior  of  ancient 
Gieece  or  Aoii^e.'— Harper's  Magazine,  June,  188;^ 
p.  117. 

Sil'-i-ca,  s.     [Lat.]    [Silicic-anhydride.] 

sil-i  -cal-car'-e-ous,  sil-i-9i-cal-car'-&- 
OUS,  a.    [Eng.  siLiai,  and  calcareous.] 

Min.  &  Petrol.  :  Applied  to  calcaieous  sub- 
stances containing  free  silica. 

Bll'-i-cate,  s,     [Eng.  silic(ic) ;  -afe.] 
Ghevi.  .  A  salt  of  silicic  acid. 

sil'-i-cat-ed,  a.  [Eng.  silicat(e);  -erf.]  Com- 
bined witli  silica ;  coated  with  silica. 

sillcated-hydrogen,  s. 

Cheiii. :  SiH4.  Siliciuin  hydride.  A  colour- 
less giis  produced  by  treating  magnesium  con- 
t.ainiijg  bilicmm  with  hydrochloric  acid.  In 
its  impure  stale  it  takes  fire  spontaneously 
when  exposed  to  the  nu;  burning  with  a  white 
flame,  aud  depositing  clouds  of  silica.  On 
passing  pure  siliCiited  hydrogen  through  a 
tube  heaiedto  redness  it  is  decomposed,  silica 
being  deposited. 

sil-i-cat-i-za'-tion,  ».  [Eng.  8ilicat{c); 
•izatioiL.] 

Min.  (&  Petrol.  :  Becoming  more  or  lesa 
changed  to  silica  or  a  silicate. 

Ei-ll9'-e-a  (or  9  as  sh),  s.  pi.    [Neut.  pL  of 
Lut.  siliceus  =  of  flint,  flinty.] 
Zool. :  The  Silicispongia  (q.v.). 

si-Ii'-ceous  (ce  as  sh),  si-li'- clous,  a 

[Lat.  siliceus.] 

Min.  &  Petrol.  :  Applied  to  any  mineral 
substance  or  rock  containing  or  consisting 
wholly  or  in  part  of  impure  silica. 

Siliceous-sinter,  s. 

Min. :  A  spongy  or  cellular  form  of  silica, 
mostly  hydrated.  and  tlnirefore  referable  to 
opal  (q.v.),  brought  to  the  surface  and  de- 
posited by  thermal  waters,  occasionally  the 
deposit  is  more  or  less  compact  with  a  vitie- 
ous  lustre,  and  in  this  case  is  not  to  be  dis- 
tinguished from  true  opal. 

siliceous -Sponges,    s>.     pi.       [Silici- 
spongia. 
si-li9'-ic,  a.     [Eng.  sili(cium) :  -ic]    Derived 
from  or  containing  silica. 

silicic-acid,  ^. 

Cheia. :  SiliO^.  A  weak  polybasic  acid  ob- 
tained by  a('tiiig  on  a  so]uli<m  of  sodic  and 
potassic  silicate  with  hydrochloric  acid.  On 
concentrating  the  solution,  the  silicic  acid 
separates  out  as  a  gelatinous  precijiilate.  It 
is  very  unstable,  having  a  great  tendency  to 
give  ott"  water  and  form  the  anhydride. 

silicic-anhydride,  s. 

Chem.  :  SiOg.  Silica.  Silicic  oxide.  Occurs 
in  nature  as  sand,  flint,  rock  crystal,  quartz, 
&c.,  and  readily  prepared  by  heating  silicio 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  1311,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;   pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;   go,  pot, 
or.  wore,  wolf;  work,  who,  son ;  mute,  cub,  ciire,  ijnite,  cur,  rule,  full ;  try.  Syrian,    se,  ce  =  e ;  ey  =  a ;  au  =  kw. 
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acid  to  100°.  In  the  aiaorplious  state  it  is  a 
tine  white  jiowder,  sp.  gr.  1-9-2-3,  but  in  the 
crystalline  condition  it  exists  in  the  form  of 
hexagonal  prisms,  terminated  by  a  hexagonal 
pyramid,  as  in  rock-crystal,  sp.  gr.  2*69.  In 
both  forms  it  is  insoluble  in  water  and  acids, 
with  the  exception  of  hydrofluoric  acid. 

silicic-chloride,  s. 

Chem. ;  SiCl4,  Obtained  by  heating  a  mix- 
ture of  finely  diviiled  carbon  and  silicic  an- 
hydride in  a  cuixent  of  dry  chlorine.  It  is  a 
colourless,  mobile  liquid,  fr;niing  in  contact 
with  air  ;  sp.  gr.  1 '52,  and  boiling  at  59°.  Water 
decomposes  it  instantaneously,  with  forma- 
tion of  silicic  and  hydrochloric  acids. 

Silicic-ethers,  s.  pi. 

CJiem. :  Silicates  of  alcohol  radicles, produced 
by  the  action  of  alcohols  ou  silicic  chloride. 

Silicic-fluoride,  s. 

Chem. :  SiF4.  A  colourless  gas  with  pun- 
gent odour,  prepared  by  heating  a  niixtnre  of 
quartz,  sand,  fluorspar,  and  concentrated  sul- 
pliuric  acid,  and  collecting  in  a  dry  vessel 
over  mercury.  It  fumes  in  contact  with  air, 
and  under  a  pressnie  of  thirty  atmospheres 
condenses  to  a  colourless  liquid. 

sillcic-hydrotrichloride,  s.  [Silicon- 

CHLOROrORM.] 

silicic-oxide,  s.    [Silicic- anhydride.] 
Bil-i-ji-cal-car'-e-oiis,    a,      [Silicalcar- 

EOUS.j 

sil-i-9if'-er-OUS,  a.    [Eng.  silic(a);  Lat. /ero 
=  to  produce,  and  Eng.  sutf.  -ov>s.] 

Petrol. :  Applied  to  rocks  containing  mi- 
nutely disseminated  free  silica, 

Bi-li$-i-f  i-ca'-tion,  ».   [Eng.  silicif(y) ;  -icca- 
tion.] 

Petrol.:  Applied  to  rocks  in  which  silica 
replaces  one  or  more  of  their  constituents. 

si-li9'-l-f  ied,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [Silicify,] 
5illcified-wood»  s. 

Mm.  :  Quartz  pseudoraorphous  after  wood 
in  which  the  original  structure  is  usually  well 
retained. 

81-119'-!-?^,  v.t.  &  i.     [Lat.  silex,  genit.  silids 
=  a  flint,  and  Jacw  (pass,  fio)  =  to  make.] 
V  A.  Trans. :  To  convert  into  silica ;  to  miner- 
alize or  petrify  by  silica. 

B,  Intrans. :  To  become  silica ;  to  be  im- 
pregnated with  silica. 

sil-i-9i-inur'-ite,  s.  [Eng.  silie(a);  Lat. 
nuT(ex),  genit.  mur(icis)  ~  a  rock,  or  point  of 
rock,  and  suff.  -ite  (Min.)."] 

Min. :  A  name  formerly  applied  to  a  com- 
pound of  silica  and  magnesia. 

sU-i-9i-o'-phite,  s.    [Eng.  siliax,  andojjHie.] 
Min. :  A  name  given  by  Schrauf  to  a  sub- 
stance   supposed    to    have   an    intermediate 
composition  between  olivine  and  opal,  and 
resulting  from  the  alteration  of  the  former. 

si-li'-cious,  a.    [Siliceous.] 

8il-i-ci-Spon'-gi-89,  s.  pi.    [Lat.  siUXf  genit. 
silicis  =  flint,  and  spongia  =■  a  sponge  (q.v.).] 

Zool. :  An  order  of  Sponges.  Skeleton 
characterized  by  siliceous  spicules  which  may 
or  may  not  be  united  into  a  fibrous  skeleton. 
They  are  the  most  highly  developed  of  the 
class,  and  its  most  numerous  division.  They 
exist  in  all  seas.  The  only  family  of  fresh- 
water sponges  falls  under  this  order.  Families, 
or  sub-orders  :  Monaxonldse,  Tetractiueliidie, 
and  Hexactinellidie. 

Sil'-i-9ite,  s.    [Eng.  siiic(a) ;  snS. -ite  {Min.).'] 
Min. :  Labradorite  (q.v.),  from  Co.  Antrim. 

Bi-U9'-it-ed,  a.    [Lat.  silex,  genit.  8iliciis)  = 
flint;  t  connect.,  and  Eng.  sufl*.  -ed.'[ 

Min. :  Impregnated  with  silica  to  a  greater 
or  less  degree. 

Si-li9'-i-uin,  s.  [Lat.  silex,  genit.  siZias  = 
flint.  Modelled  on  calcium,  potassium,  &.C.] 
Chem.  :  Silicon.  A  tetratomic  element, 
symbol,  Si  ;  at.  wt.  28'2  ;  sp.  gr.  (crystallized) 
2'49,  first  isolated  by  Berzelius  in  1810 ; 
occurs  in  combination  with  oxygen  as  quartz 
or  silica,  and  enters  largely  into  the  composi- 
tion of  many  of  the  rocks  of  which  the  earth 
is  composed.     With  the  exception  of  oxygen 


I  it  is  the  most  abundantand  widely  distributed 
of  the  elements.  It  may  be  obtained  nearly 
pure  by  heatingthednul)le  fluoride  of  silicium 
and  potassium  in  a  glass  vessel  with  its  own 
weight  of  potassium  or  sodium,  and  treating 
the  fused  mass  wlien  cold  with  water,  silicium 
remaining  behind  as  a  dark -brown  amorphous 
powder.  It  may  also  be  obtained  in  the  crys- 
talline form  by  heating  in  a  crucible  a  mixture 
of  aluminium,  glass,  and  cryoUte.  Amorphous 
silicmm  is  devoid  of  lustre,  inflames  when 
heated  in  the  air,  and  is  insoluble  in  water 
and  all  acids,  except  hydrofluoric,  in  which  it 
dissolves  readily.  Ci-ystallized  silicium  forms 
dark  lustrous  octahedra,  hard  enough  to 
scratch  glass,  and  is  almost  infusible. 


silicium-hydride,  s. 

DROGEN.] 


[SlLIOATED-HY- 


si-li9-i-ur-et'-ed,  si-lij-i-ur-et'-ted,  a. 

[Eng.  silicate,  and  uretted.)    Silicated  (q.v.). 

siliciuretted-hydrogen,  s.  [Silicated- 

HYDROGEN.] 

sil'-i-cle,  si-lic'-u-la»  a  [Lat.  silimla, 
dimin.  from  siiiqua  (q.v.).] 

Bot. :  A  shorter  form  of  a  siiiqua,  in  no 
case  more  than  four  times  as  long  as  broad, 
and  often  much  shoi-ter. 

sil-i-co-b6r-6-car-9ite,  s.  [Pref.  silico-, 
and  Eng.  borocalcite.] 

Min. :  A  compact  to  earthy  mineral  occur- 
ring in  small  nodules  in  anhydrite  or  gypsum 
near  Windsor,  Nova  Scotia.  Haidness,  3'5  ; 
sp.  gr.  2-55;  lustre,  subvitreous ;  colour, 
white  ;  subtranslucent.  Compos. :  boric  acid, 
43-0;  silica,  15-8;  lime,  29-4;  water,  11-8  = 
100.  According  to  How,  the  formula  should 
be  2CaOSi02  -I-  2(Ca02B03  -|-  HO)  +  3HOBO3. 

sil-i-c6-flu-6r'-ic,  a.  [Eng.  silico(n),  and 
tluoric]    A  synonym  of  Hydrofluosilicic  (q.v.). 

silicofluoric  -  acid,  s.     tHYDROFmo- 

SILICIC-ACID.] 

sil-i-co-flu'-or-ide,  s.  [Eng.  silico(n),  and 
Jiuoride.] 

Chem.  (PL) :  2MF-SiP4.  Salts  produced  by 
dissolving  the  metallic  oxides,  hydrates,  or 
carl'onates  in  silicofluoric  acid,  till  the  liquid 
is  saturated.  The  silicofluorides  of  sodium, 
lithium,  barium,  and  calcium  are  sparingly 
soluble  in  water;  all  the  other  silicofluorides 
are  very  soluble. 

sil'-i-c6n,  «.    [Silicium.] 

silicon-chloroform,  a. 

Chem.  :  SiHCls-  Silicic  hydrotrichloride. 
A  volatile  inflammable  liquid  formed  when 
silicium  is  heated  t<)  dull  redness  in  a  curi-ent 
of  hydiochloric  acid  gas.  It  burns  with  a 
green-edge  flame,  boils  at  36°,  sp.  gr.  1-6,  and 
is  decomposed  by  chlorine  at  ordinary  tem- 
peratures. 

si-lic'-u-la,  s.    [SiLicLE.], 

sU'-i-cule,  s.    [SiLiCLE.] 

•  si-lic-u-lo'-sa,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  neat  pL  of 

siliculosus,  from'  silicula  (q.v.).] 

Bot. :  Plants  having  for  their  fruit  a  silicle 
(q.v.).  In  Linnffius's  Artificial  System  an 
order  of  Tetradynamia.  Genera,  Draba,  Lu- 
naria,  &c. 

si-lic'-u-lose,  si-lic'-u-loiis,  u.  [Eng. 
silicul(ej;  -ose,  -ous.] 

1.  Having  silicles  or  pertaining  to  silicles. 

*  2.  Full  of  or  consisting  of  husks  ;  husky. 
(Bailey.) 

*  si-lig'-in-ous.  *  si-lig'-in-ose,  a.  [Lat. 
siligtnens,  from  siligo,  genit.  siliginis  =  Une 
white  wheat.]  Made  of  white  wheat.   (Bailey.) 

Sll'-ing,  pr.  par.  or  a.     [Sile,  v.] 

siling-dish,  s.    A  colander,  a  strainer. 

sil'-i-qua  (pi.  sil'-i-quse),  s.  [Lat.=  a  pod 
or  husk.] 

1.  Bot. :  A  dry,  elongated  pericarp,  con- 
sisting of  two  valves,  held  together  by  a 
common  suture  or  replum,  from  which  they 
ultimately  dehisce.  Many  seeds  attached  to 
two  placentse  adhering  to  the  replum,  and 
opposite  to  the  lobes  nf  the  stigma.  Lindley 
places  it  under  his  Compound  Fruits. 

2.  A  weight  of  four  grains  used  in  weighing 
gold  and  precious  stones  ;  a  carat. 


sil-i-quar'-i-a,  ».  [Mod.  Lat.,  dimin.  from 
silitiua  (q.v.).] 

Zool.  &  Palasont.  :  A  genus  of  TurritellidsB 
(Woodward),  of  Verraetidee  (Tate),  with  eight 
recent  species,  from  the  Mediterranean  (where 
the  typical  species,  Siliquaria  anguina,  is 
found  embedded  in  silicious  sponges),  and. 
North  Australia.  Fossil  species  ten,  from 
the  Eocene  onward, 

si-lique'  (que  as  k),  ».    [Biliqtta.] 

sU-i-quel'-la,  «.  [Mod.  Lat,  dimin.  from 
Lat.  siiiqua  (q.v. ).2 

Bot. :  One  of  the  carpels  or  divisions  of 
certain  fruits  like  that  of  Papaver  with  the 
two  placenta;. 

si-li'-qui-form,  a.  [Lat  siiiqua  =  &.  pod, 
and  forma  =  form.]  Having  the  form  or 
shape  of  a  siiiqua. 

t  sil-i-qu6'-sa,  s.  pi.  [Neut.  pi.  of  Mod.  Lat 
siliquoous,  from  Lat.  siiiqua  (q.v.).J 

Bot.  :  Plants  having  for  their  fruit  a  siiiqua 
(q.v.).  In  Linnfpus's  Artificial  System  an  order 
of  Tetradynamia.  Genera ;  Raphanus,  Cheiran- 
thus,  &LC. 

*  sa-i-qu6'-SSB,  s.pl.  [Fern.  pi.  of  Mod.  Lat 
siliquosus.  ]    [Siliquos  A.  ] 

Bot. :  The  fifty-seventh  order  in  Linnseus's 
Natural  System.  The  same  as  CrucifervB 
(q.v.). 

sil'-i-qudse,  sil'-i-quoiis,  a.  [Siliqda.] 
Bearing  siliquae  ;  having  that  species  of  peri- 
carp called  a  siiiqua. 


silk,  *  selke,  *  silke,  s.  &  a.  [A.S.  seolc, 
from  Lat.  sericum  =  silk,  prop.  neut.  sing,  of 
Serimis  =  \ji  or  pertaining  to  the  Seres  or 
Chinese;  cogn.  with  Icel.  silki;  Sw.  siUix; 
Dan.  siUce.] 

A,  As  substantive : 

1.  A  fine,  glossy,  and  tenacious  fibre  spun 
by  Bombyx  mori  and  allied  species.  [Silk- 
worm.] The  Chinese  seem  to  have  led  the 
way  in  rearing  the  silkworm,  a  native  of  their 
country,  and  using  the  silk  for  textile  pur- 
poses. The  first  Greek  writer  who  mentions 
it  is  Aiistotle  (b.c.  384-322).  Some  tliink 
that  Virgil  alludes  to  silk  in  Georg.  i\.  121, 
but  it  may  be  cotton  that  is  referred  to.  Pliny 
describes  the  formation  of  silk  by  the  Bombyx 
(Hist.  Nat.,  xi.  17).  In  the  reign  of  Tiberius 
a  law  was  passed  at  Rome  that  no  man  should 
disgrace  himself  by  wearing  a  silken  garment 
(Tacit. :  An.,  ii.  33).  The  Emperor  Helioga- 
bains  broke  through  the  regulation  and  camis 
forth  all  in  silk.  His  example  was  followed, 
and  the  use  of  silk  spread  among  all  classes. 
Hitherto  the  fibre  had  been  imported  from 
China,  but  in  a.d.  551  two  Pei'siau  monks, 
resident  in  China,  were  encouraged  by  Jus- 
tinian to  carry  off  the  eggs  of  the  moth  to 
Constantinople.  They  were  successiul,  and 
the  new  industry  took  root  in  Europe.  It  was 
introduced  into  Sicily  in  1146,  whence  it  passed 
to  the  mainland  of  Italy,  to  Spain  in  1253,  and 
to  Lyons,  now  its  great  seat  in  France,  in 
1621,  and  to  England  by  refugees  fiom  Ant* 
werp  in  1585. 

The  insects  are  fed  by  silk  producers  ou 
mulberry  leaves,  their  appropriate  nutriment, 
though  they  will  also  consume  lettuces.  The 
cocoons  are  boiled  for  a  considerable  time 
in  an  alkaline  solution,  to  which  some  gly- 
cerine may  be  added.  They  are  then  placed 
in  a  basin,  where  a  semi-rutating  brush  is  so 
adjusted  as  to  remove  the  outer  waste  shell, 
and  pick  out  the  continuous  threads.  Then 
the  cocoons  are  placed  in  the  hot  water  basin 
of  a  reeling  machine,  cleansed,  and  a  fixed 
number  of  threads  are  wound  into  a  single  of 
uniform  thickness.  Two  or  more  single^  are 
then  thrown  together  and  spun  or  twisted 
into  a  yarn.  Two  or  more  threads  twisted 
together  are  called  a  tram.  When  silk  is  em- 
ployed in  this  state  in  weaving  it  is  called  the 
shoot,  or  weft.  Thrown  silk  is  formed  of  two, 
three,  or  more  singles  twisted  together  in  a 
contrary  direction  to  that  in  which  the  singles 
of  which  it  is  composed  are  twisted.  This 
process  is  termed  organzining,  and  the  pi'O- 
duct  organzine.  [Silk-thrower.]  The  silk 
reaches  the  smnner  twisted  into  the  form  of 
knots,  and  inijatches  called  books  or  hard 
yarn,  (For  the  manufacture  of  silk  in  India 
see  Tnsser.) 

A  thread  of    silk  will    support   a  weight 


boil,  bo^;  pout,  jdn^l;  cat,  (ell,  chorus,  9tuii,  benck;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a§i;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist,    -ing. 
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standing  to  that  borne  by  a  flax  thread  of  the 
eame  diameter  ii  the  ratio  of  136  to  47,  and 
to  one  of  hemp  in  the  ratio  of  102  to  49. 

"I  need  not  explain  that  silk  is  originally  spun  from 
the  bowels  of  a  caterpillar,  .md  that  it  cumpodfci  a 
golden  tomb  from  whence  a  worm  emerged  in  the 
form  of  a  butterfly."— tfiftfton ;  Decline  £  Fall,  ch.  X. 

2.  Cloth  made  of  silk. 

"He  caused  the  shore  to  be  covered  with  Persian 
tak  for  him  to  tread  \}-pon."—Knolles  :  Bist.  Turlcef, 

^  In  this  sense  the  word  admits  of  a  plural. 

3.  A  dress  made  of  silk. 

"  Let  not  the  creaking  of  shues.  or  rustling  of  tUkt, 
betray  thy  poor  heart."— S/mftego. .'  Lear^  in.  4. 

4.  A  name  given  to  the  filiform  style  of  tho 
female  flower  of  maize,  from  its  resemblanco 
to  real  silk  in  fineness  and  softness. 

B.  As  adjective. : 

1.  Made  of  silk ;  silken :  as,  a  silk  dress, 
Hlk  stockings. 

2.  Resembling  silk  ;  silky :  as,  silk  hair. 
(Shuki'sp.  :  As  You  Like  It,  iii.  5.) 

•[[  (1)  To  tale  silk:  To  attain  the  rank  of  a 
queen's  counsel. 
(2)  Virginia  silk:    [Virginian-silk]. 

Silk-cotton,  s.  A  short,  silky,  elastic 
fibre  obtained  from  tlie  bonibax  and  some 
other  trees.  It  is  employed  by  the  Hindoos 
for  producing  a  coarse,  loose  kind  of  cloth, 
and  lias  been  used  instead  of  silk  for  cover- 
ing hat-bodies. 

Silk-cotton-tree : 

Bot.  :  (1)  The  genus  Bombax  (q.v.) ;  (2)  the 
genus  Eriodendron. 

silk-dresser,  s.  One  whose  occupation 
is  to  dress  or  stiffen  and  smooth  silk. 

Bllk-flower,  s. 

Bot. :  Calliandra  trinervia. 

Silk-fowl,  s.    The  same  as  Silky,  B. 

silk-gelatine,  s.    [Sebicin.] 

silk-gOTirn,  s.  The  teclinical  name  of  the 
canonical  gown  or  robe  of  a  queen's  counsel, 
differing  frnm  that  of  an  ordinary  barrister  in 
being  made  of  silk,  and  not  of  stuff;  hence, 
applied  to  a  queen's  couusel  himself^ 

t  silk-grass,  s. 

Bot. :  A  popular  name  for  the  genus  Yucca, 
from  the  tibies  which  it  yields. 

silk-hen,  a.    The  female  of  the  silk-fowl 

(q.v.). 

silk-mercer,  b.    A  dealer  in  silk. 

silk-mill,  s.    A  building  where  silk  is 

reeled,  spun,  and  woven. 

silk-moth,  s. 

Entonwlogy : 

1.  Bomhyx  tnoH. 

2.  (PL):  The  family  Bombycidffl. 

silk-shag,  s.     A  coarse,  rough,  woven 

Bilk,  with  a  shaggy  nap. 

Silk-tail,  s. 

Ornith. :  A  popular  name  for  any  species 
of  the  genus  Bombycilla  (q.v.). 

silk-thrower,    silk -throwster,    s. 

One  who  winds,  twists,  spins,  or  throws  silk, 
to  prepare  it  for  weaving. 

^  The  Silk-throwsters  are  one  of  the  Lon- 
don Companies,  commeucing  in  1562,  and  iu- 
eorpoiated  in  1629. 

Silk-tree,  s. 

Bot. :  Acacia  Julibrissin,  a  native  of  the 
Levant. 

silk-weaver,  s.  One  whose  trade  is  to 
wuave  silken  manufactures. 

"  True  English  hate  your  monsleurs'  paltry  »Tt> ; 
For  you  are  all  silk-iaeavers  in  your  hearts." 

Dryden :  Epilogue  to  Aurungaeb*. 

Silk-weed,  s. 

Botany : 

1.  Asclepias  Cornuti,  or  syriaca, 

2.  (PI.):  The  Confervaceae. 

silk-Winding,  s.  The  operation  of  wind- 
ing otl'the  cocoons  of  the  silk-wonn. 

•*  Her  day  that  lightens  the  next  twelvemonth's  toil 
At  wearisome  sUk- winding  cull  on  coll.' 

Brouming:  Pippa  Paue$. 

Bilk -worm,  *  silke-worme,  s. 

Entorn.,  Comm.,  <S:c. :  A  popular  name  for 
the  caterpillar  of  any  moth,  the  chrysalis  of 
which  is  enclosed  in  a  cocoon  of  silk.  Ap- 
plied to  the  caterpillars  of  the  genus  Bombyx, 


all  the  species  of  which  produce  silk,  and 
specially  to  Bombyx  mori,  a  native  of  the 
nortlieru  provinces  of  China.  It  is  of  a  yellow- 
ish-gray colour,  and  when  full-grown  is  about 
three  inches  long,  witli  a  horu-like  process  on 
the  last  segment.  Tlie  cocoon  is  yellow  or 
white,  and  about  the  size  of  a  pigeon's  egg. 
Tlie  perfect  male  insect  is  about  an  inch  long, 
with  a  wing-expanse  of  two  inches,  the  female 
is  rather  larger  ;  wing.s  yellowisli-white,  with 
indistinct,  dusky,  ti.msverse  lines.  Eleven 
genera  of  the  family  Saturnidte  (Actias, 
Antherasa,  Attacus,  Caligula,  Circnla,  Loepa, 
Neoris,  Riiiaca,  Rhodia,Salassa,and  Satuinia), 
natives  ofChina,  Japan,  or  India,  also  bear  silk. 

"  [I]  silk-vjortn  like,  a^  long  within  have  wronght. 
That  I  am  lost  hi  my  own  web  uf  thouaht." 

Drydeii ;  Conguest  of  Qranada,  1.  2. 

Silk-worm  dl-iease,  sUk-worm  rot:  [Panhisto- 

PHVTON,    PeBRINE]. 

Silk-worm  gut:  A  fine  cord  for  angling, 
made  of  the  gut  of  the  silk-worm.  Fine 
worms  abnut  to  begin  spinning  are  killed 
by  immersion  in  vinegar.  After  steeping  for 
about  twelve  hours,  the  worms  are  jemoved 
and  pulled  apart,  each  exposing  two  trans- 
parent yellowish  -  green  cords.  These  are 
stretched  to  the  I'equired  extent,  and  fas- 
tened in  the  elongated  condition  on  a  board 
to  dry. 

silk'-en,  a.    [A  S.  seolcen,  from  seolc  =■  silk.] 

1.  Made  of  silk. 

•'  Off  with  these  tilk^n  robes  and  cap  of  velvet." 

Mickle  :  Siege  of  Marseilles,  i.  S. 

2.  Like  silk ;  silky  ;  soft  to  the  touch ; 
hence,  tender,  delicate,  smooth,  efleminate. 

"And  silken  dalliance  in  the  wardrohe  Ilea." 

Hhakesp. :  Benry  Y.,  ii.    (Chorus.) 

•  3.  Delicate,  smooth. 

*       •*  Time,  as  he  passes  us,  haa  a  dove's  wing, 
Vuaoiled,  and  swift,  and  of  a  silken  sound. 

Cowper:  Task,  iv.  212. 

*i.  Dressed  in  silk  ;  effeminate,  soft, 
"  Shall  a  beardless  boy, 
A  cocker'd  silken  wanton,  brave  our  fields?" 

tihakesp.  :  King  John,  v.  1. 

•  sxlk'-en,  v.t.    [Silken,  a.]    To  make  like 
Bilk ;  to  render  soft  or  smooth. 

"  To  house  them  dry  on  fern  or  straw, 
BUkening  tlieir  fleeces."  Jii/er  :  FUece,  Ii. 

Sllk'-i-ness,  s.    [Eng.  sillqi  ;  -ness.} 

1.  The  quiility  or  state  of  being  silky  ;  soft- 
ness or  sm.>othness  to  the  touch. 

*  2.  Smoothness  of  taste. 

•  silk'- man,  s,     [Eng.  silk,   and  man..]     A 
dealer  in  silk  ;  a  s.lk-mercer. 

"  He  is  invited  to  dinner  at  .  .  .  Master  Smooth's, 
the  si.lkman."—31iakt:sjj.  :  2  Henry  JY„  ii.  1. 

•  silk'-ness.  *  sllk-nesse,  «.    [Eng.  silk; 
-Tiess.]    Silkiness. 

"  Tills  brize  hath  prickt  my  patience :  sir,  your  silknttte 
Ctearely  mistakes  Mecxenas.  and  liis  hnuse." 

Ben  Joiuon  :  Poetaster,  ill.  1. 

sUk'-^,  a.  &  s.    [Eng.  silk;  -y.] 

A.  As  adjective : 

I.  Ordinary  Laiigiuige : 

1.  Made  or  composed  of  silk  ;  silken, 

2.  Resembling  silk  ;  soft  and  smooth  to  the 
touch,  like  silk  ;  delicate,  glossy. 

"  To  spread  npon  the  field  the  dews  of  heaven, 
And  feed  the  silky  fleeae,"  Dyer  :  Fleece,  iL 

3.  Delicate,  soft,  smooth. 

"  The  several  graces  and  elegancies  of  muslck,  the 
soft  and  silky  touches,   the  nimble  transitions  and 
delicate  closes.  "—Smith :  On  Old  Age  (1666),  p.  144. 
II.  Botany : 

1.  (0/  ftairs) :  Long,  very  fine,  and  pressed 
closely  to  the  surface,  so  as  to  present  a  sub- 
lucid  silky  appearance. 

2.  {Of  leaves,  &c.):  Covered  with  such  hairs, 
as  the  leaves  of  Alchemilla  fi,lpina. 

B.  As  substantive : 

Ornith. :  A  fancy  variety  of  the  domestic 
fowl,  origmally  from  China,  Malacca,  or 
Singapore. 

"  Silktes  may  be  classed  as  purely  fancy  poultry, 
having  little  Imt  their  unique  appearance  to  recom- 
mend them,  IiiBt>;ad  of  feathers  they  are  covered 
with  abundance  of  white,  silky  hair,  the  wing  and 
tail-quills  also  being  hung  with  long  silky  fringe.  The 
skin  and  l^s  are  blue,  the  face  and  comb  a  deep 
purple  colour,  ear-lobes  bein^  slightly  tinged  with 
white.  The  best  specinieus  have  five  toes,  and  are 
feathered  on  the  legs.  The  plam^e  should  be  pure 
white."— iewTis  Wright :  IHut.  Book  ^ Poultry,  p.  452, 

silky-tamarin,  s. 

Zool.  :  Midas  rosalia,  one  of  the  prettiest  of 
the  genus.  [Midas.]  The  fur  is  long,  yellow, 
and  silky,  and  aixanged  like  a  mane  round  the 
neck  and  face. 


silky-wainscot,  s. 

Entom, :  A  British  night-moth,  Senta  wofi^ 
tima. 
silky-wave,  s. 

Eiitom. :  A  British  geometer-moth,  AcidaVta 
Jiolosericata. 

Sill  (1),   5111,  *selle,   •sille.  *sylle,s. 

[A.S.  syl  =  a  base,  a  support ;  ci)gn.  with  Icel. 
syll,  svill  =  a  sill,  a  door-sill ;  Sw,  syll;  Sw, 
dial,  svill;  Dan.  syld^Wie  base  of  a  fr;mi6- 
woik  building ;  0.  H.  Ger.  swelli  =  a  sill,  a 
threshold ;  Ger.  schwelle ;  Goth,  sulja  =  a 
foundation,  the  sole  of  a  shoe.] 
I,  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  A  block  forming  a  basis  or  foundation  ;  a 
stone  or  a  jiieceof  timberon  which  a  structure 
rests;  the  lowest  timber  in  a  wooden  struc- 
ture, especially  the  liorizontal  piece  of  timbei 
or  stone  at  the  bottom  of  a  framed  case,  as 
of  a  door  or  window. 

2.  The  shaft  or  thill  of  a  caiTinge.  (Prov.) 
II.  Technically: 

X,  Fort. :  The  inner  edge  of  the  bottom  or 
sole  of  an  embrasure. 

2.  Mining :  The  floor  of  a  gallery  or  passaga 
in  a  mine. 

If  (1)  Ground-sills :  [Cill,  tl- 

(2;  Sills  of  the  port:  [Fort-sill], 

sill  (2),  s.  [Cf.  Icel.  SBl  =  a.  fish  allied  to  the 
herring.]    The  young  of  the  herring.    (Prov.) 

sU'-la-biib,  *  sil'-li-bub,  *  syl'-la-biib, 
*  siilibouk,  s.  [Etyin.  doubtful.  Perliaps 
for  sivill-bouk  or  swell-bouk,  where  bouk  =  IceU 
&)tA:r=the  belly.]  A  dish  made  by  mixing 
wine  or  cider  with  creain  or  milk,  and  thus 
forming  a  soft  curd. 

"  Qua£&  sillabubt  in  cans." 

Drayton :  Poly-OlHon,  B.  14. 

sU-la'-gO,  5.    [Etym.  not  apparent] 

Ichthy. :  A  genus  of  Trachanina  (q.v.),  with 
eight  species.  Two  dorsals,  the  lirst  with 
nine  to  twelve  spines ;  ventrals  thoracic ;  villi- 
lorm  teeth  in  jaws  and  on  vomer;  operculum 
unai'med  ;  prseoperculum  serrated.  They  are 
small  plain-cnlourud  shore-fishes,  common  la 
the  Indian  Ocean  to  Australia. 

sil'-ler,  s.    [Silver.]    (Scotch.) 

sn'-ler-3^,  s.  [See  def.]  A  non-sparkling  cham- 
pagne wine,  so  called  after  the  Maiquis  of 
Sillei-y,  the  owner  of  the  vineyards  where  it 
is  produced. 

sir -Ilk,   S.      [SiLLOCK.] 

sil'-li-l^,  adv.  [Eng.  silly:  -?y-]  In  »  eilly 
manner ;  foolishly. 

"  We  are  caught  as  sitlity  as  the  bird  in  tha  net"— 

L'Ettrange :  Fables. 

sill'-i-man-ite,  s.  [After  Prof-  Billiman ; 
sutf.  -iie*(Mm.)-] 

Min. :  A  variety  of  fibrolite  (q.v.)  occurnng 
in  long  slender  crystals  at  Chester,  Connecti- 
cut. Because  of  its  distinct  crystallization 
formerly  regarded  as  a  distinct  species,  but 
its  optical  analogies  with  fibrolite  were  first 
pointed  by  Des  Cloizeaux,  as  well  as  its 
chemical  composition  which,  like  that  of 
fibrolite,  is  essentially  a  silicate  of  alumina. 

sil'-li-ness,  *  se-li-nesse,  s.    [Eng.  silly: 
•ness.] 
*  1.  Simplicity,  simpleness. 
2.  Weakness    of   understanding;   want   of 
sound  sense  or  judgment ;  foolishness. 

"  The  sillinetg  of  the  person  does  not  derogate  from 
the  dignity  of  his  chiiracter." — VEstrange, 

sir -lock,  s.  [Eng.  sill  (2) ;  dimiTi.  suff.  -ocfe.] 
The  fry  of  the  Coal-tish  (q.v.).  Written  also 
sellok,  sillik,  silloc.     (Orkney.) 

"  A  large  quantity  of  8illock$,  or  yonng  aaithe,  were 
got  to-day  here  with  the  sweep-ueti."— i)a*iy  Tel*- 
graph,  Nov.  26,  18B1. 

t  sil'-lo-graph,  «.  [Lat.  sillographiis ;  Gr. 
0-tAX67pa<^os  (sillographos).2  A  satirist ;  a 
writer  of  satirical  poems. 

"  His  state  of  inind  is  finely  deeeribed  by  Timon  th* 
eillograpli."-'Lewes  :  BitU  Philosophy,  1  UL 

sU'-lon,  5.    [Fr.] 

Fort. :  A  work  raised  in  a  ditch  to  defend  it, 
if  too  wide.  It  must  be  lower  than  the  main 
works,  but  higher  than  the  covered  way. 

sil'-ljr,  *  sel  -ie,  *  sel-i.  *  sel-y.  *  secl-y,  a. 

[AS.   stBiiff  =  happy,  prosperous,   fortunate, 


15.t9,  fSct,  fare,  amidst,  what,  faM,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  thSro;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pSt, 
c:i-a  v-oro.  wqU;  worli,  whd,  son;  mute,  ciib,  oiire,  ^nlte^  ciir,  riilo.  full;  try,  Syrian,    ce,  o3  =  e;  ey  =  a;  <m  =  kw. 


sillylio-wr— silvanite 
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frnin  sitl  =  time,  season,  happiness ;  cogn. 
with  Dut.  zalig  =  blessed ;  Icel.  s-dl  —  blessed, 
haniiy  ;  sttria  =  bliss ;  !S\v.  iolX  —  blest,  happy  ; 
Gcr.  wlig;  Guth.  seia.) 

•  1.  Blessed. 

"(Hc)l»-ul  his  he!\(l  stricken  from  hta  aliouldors  by 
va-\\.xiHu  wouiAU  Judith,"— i/t((j4*;i«;  {ianiioH  ajuirut 
iiluitQity. 

*  2.  Happy,  fortunate,  prosperous. 
*3.  Innocent. 

"TliiB  Miloi  Forest  and  Jnhti  Dighton  ftliont  mid- 
ntjlit  <lhtt  si/li/  chiUU'eii  lyiuu  in  tlieir  bijilsi  u.uiie  into 
tli«  uhiiiiibtsr,  nml  siuldoiity  la^H'^il  them  up  aiuuuif 
tli«  cluthcs."— ,sir  T.  More:  I/isL  /UdMrU  IN. 

*  i.  Harmless,  innocent,  im;!Tensive. 

"  Strrvuite  lb  wiia  thou;jht  and  absiinl  nbove  the  rest, 
t«  cliaao  »iiil  kueii  out  of  tlid  huiiau  .nlli/  8wnll<i»-^, 
hn-Mik'M  and  geiitlu  creatui'ea. "— >*.  Uulland:  Fla- 
UJVA'a  Jl'H-nlt.  II.  775. 

•  5.  Pl.iin,  simple,  rude,  rnstic 

*•  There  was  a  fourth  mau,  f u  a  j»7f//  hnblL" 

SItukeap. :  Cj/mbelmt,  r.  8. 

•6.  Weak,  impotent,  helpless,  frail. 

"Soino  soelif  trough  of  wood  or  loiiia  trees  rind," 

liruwne:  Jinttnnias  Pitstaruia.  i.  3. 

7.  Weakly  foolish ;  wanting  in  sense  or 
judgment;  weak  of  intellect;  witless. 

8.  Foolish,  as  a  term  of  contempt ;  charac- 
terized by  weajiiiess  or  f.dly  ;  showing  want 
of  itulgtiiont;  loolish,  unwise,  stupid. 

"  F«ulcs,  tit  rniire  suuh  Bi/h/  forts,  not  worth  thg  least 
avuuuiit.'  Chupmuii:  ifoiner ;  llLiU  ilil. 

9.  Fatuous,  tmbecile ;  having  weakness  of 
mind  «pproaehiiig  to  idiocy. 

10.  Weak  in  body ;  not  in  good  health. 
(SoiteA.) 

j^'-ljr-ll3^.  «.  [A.3.  s<:SZig=  blessed,  and 
hH/e  =  :\  liMod.J  Tlie  membiune  that  covers 
the  head  of  the  fetus  ;  a  caul. 

**  Great  conceits  are  THlsed  of  tb«  merabraiious 
covering  Cilk'd  tlia  siUnhow,  souLetiiiiot  found  about 
tiie  Ueiila  uf  children  u  joh  thflir  birth." — Broutna  : 
Vutgar  KiTourt,  Itjc  v.,  ch.  iL 

•  Sil'-ly-ton.  s.     [Silly.]    A  simpleton. 

"SUfi/t0n,  forb«ar  railing,"— JuUctf  .■  Erasmnt,  p.  413. 

a?-15  (I),  s.    [O.Fr.]    [Ensilage,  Silage.] 

L  Astoie-pit  for  potatoes  or  beets.    (Amur.) 
2.  A  |Ht  in  which  green  fodder  is  tightly 
packed  to  iu:tke  silage  or  ensilage. 

**  'rite  system  uf  nreaerring  one  kind  of  green  food  nfe 
Icnst  was  ur^ctissd  in  pits  ur  silud  luote  than  uisliL/ 
ymc*  ikS^.—fK^J,  UoL  ^  1835. 

8i'-15  (2\  *.     [Lat.  siliis  =  snub-nose.] 

Siitom. :  A  genus  of  Sencostoinafidce.  The 
gpeuicR,  wliich  are  mostly  small  dark  insects 
mucli  resembling  eacli  otlier,  usually  aOoniid 
in  the  lo&dities  where  they  occur,  the  males 
flying  briskly  in  the  afternoon,  especially  in 
bright  sunsliine,  settling  on  t)ic  herbage, 
among  which  the  less  artive  females  occur. 
Seven  'tr  eight  siiecifs  ;  two,  HUo  paJiipM  and 
S.  nigTicoTiiis,  are  JiilLish. 

8i'-l3,  v.t.  [Silo  (1),  «.]  To  pack  or  store  in  a 
&Ui>. 

"  I^ut  year,  swing  p\rtly  to  commencing  too  late, 
aH<l  tirinui|>»ily  io  tlie  drou^'ht,  niat<Tl.il  wa^  silned 
which  woiilil  hire  be«!u  better  m-uie  iuto  bay." — 
FUlt,  U*c.  IJ.  1K85. 

si-lom'-e-ter,  s.  [First  element  doubtful ; 
Dlez  deriven  it  from  Scand.  sUa  =  to  plough, 
and  Littrc  from  Fr.  sUter  =  to  make  sail ;  Gr. 
f/Lerpoif  {inetroii)  ^  a  measure.] 

Naut.  :  An  instrument  for  measuring,  with- 
onb  the  aid  of  the  log-line,  the  distance  passed 
over  by  a  ship.  Vari'ius  forms  have  been 
proposed  or  actually  constructed. 

sil'-plia,  s.     [Gr.  0-tA.^T)  (si/p/te)  =  a  grnb,  an 
insect  emitting  an  evil  odour,  perhaps  Blatta.] 
JSntom. :  The  typical  genus  of  the  family 
Slliihidic. 

Bil'-plll-d£9,  8,  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  8ilph(a);  Lat. 
fern.  pi.  adj.  suff,  -idee.] 

Entom.  :  A  family  of  Pentamerous  Beetles, 
tri'.ie  Necrophaga  (q,v.).  The  mandibles  end 
in  an  entire  poiut,  and  the  antennse  in  a 
knob,  generally  perfoliate,  and  having  four  or 
five  articulations.  There  arc  many  genera 
and  a  considerable  n  umber  of  species,  in 
Europe  and  elsewhere. 

afl-phi-e'-to,  8.  pi.     [Mod.  Lat.  si^)hi(uin); 
lat.  fein.  pi.  at^,  suff.  -ece.] 
Bot. :  A  sub-tiibe  of  Senecionidae. 

BU'-plli-tinif  «•  [Lat,,  from  Gr.  trik^iov  (sll- 
phion)  =  a  plant,  the  juice  of  which  was  used 
for  food  and  medi.dne.  Probably  ThapsUt 
Silphion  or  Prangos  pabularia.] 


Bot. :  The  tyjucal  genus  of  Silphieffi.  Per- 
ennial herbs  from  the  western  part  of  tlio 
United  State.s.  SUiihlun  laclniatuin  is  the 
Compass  plant  (q. v.).  The  tubers  of  S.  Imve 
ai-e  eaten  by  the  Indians. 

silt,  *  elite,  a.  [From  the  pa.  pTr.  of siZ^  =  to 
drain,  strain,  filter.]  [Sile.]  A  fine  mixture 
or  deposit  of  clay  and  sand  fiom  running  or 
standing  water;  tine  soil  deposited  from 
water;  mud,  slime,  sediment. 

"  Covered  bv  the  inundation  of  tho  froih  ivod  snU 
waters,  and  the  itUt  and  iiioun'^n  otrth  uxiu^^'ornced 
uyon  tboni."— //«(«.-  Ortg.  of  Aianltiad,  S  a,  ch.  »iL 

silt,  V.t.  &  i.     [Silt,  s.] 

A.  Trans.  :  To  choke,  fill  up,  or  obstruct 
with  Jsilt  or  mud.    (Generally  w:th  vp.) 

"  Both  [canoesi  would  become  ^i/tet  up  on  the  floor 
of  the  estuiiry."— Qiifirr.  Joum.  (JoA.  Sjh.,  xviil  a-JL 

B.  Intransitive : 

1.  To  percolate  through  crevices ;  to  ooze. 

2.  To  become  choked  or  tilled  up  with  silt. 

Sflt'-y,  a.  [Eng.  silt ;  -y.]  Consisting  nf,  or  of 
tiie  nature  of  silt ;  resembling  silt;  full  of  silt. 

Sil-U-b6-sau'-rU3,  S.  [Gr.  crtAAujSo!  {sillu- 
bos)  =  a  kind  of  thistle,  and  cravpos  (attuj'os)  = 
a  lizard.] 

ZooL:  A  genus  of  Scincidae,  with  two 
spiicies  peculiar  to  Australia.  The  tail  is 
short,  conical,  and  armed  with  shaip  spinous 
scales. 

sil-iir-^u'-o-don,  s.    [Lat.  stlur(iis),  and  Gr. 

avoSovs  ((inodous)  =  toothless.] 

Ichlhy. :  An  Indian  genus  of  SiUiroids,  group 
Silurina  (q.v.). 

si-liire',  s.  [Silurcs.]  Ajiy  fish  of  the  genus 
Silurus  (q.v.). 

S3E-lur'-i-an,  a.  [See  def.]  Pertaining  to  the 
Si  lures,  an  old  British  people,  who  in- 
habited part  of  Wales,  Her-;fordshire,  &c. 
Under  their  king,  Caractacus  (C.ir.idoc),  Ihey 
maintained  their  freedom  for  a  tiiUK,  but  were 
ultimately  subdued  by  the  ilomuus.  {Tlioin- 
ton :  Liberty,  iv.) 

Silurian-system,  n. 

Geol. :  A  term  made  public  by  Sir  Roderick 
Murchison,  in  ISiiO,  though  he  liad  be^un  to 
use  it  as  early  as  1835.  It  implied  that, 
siH'aking  broadly,  the  rocks  so  described 
were  well  developed  in  the  country  of  the 
old  Silures.  The  term  has  been  universalty 
adopted.  Murchison  divided  his  Silurian 
system  into  Upper  and  Lower  Silui'ian,  eu]i- 
tendiiig  tliatthe  Cambrian  system  of  Sedgwick 
was  not  indei'endent,  bat  sim|dy  Lower 
Silurian.  Whatever  be  the  case  with  the 
Cambrian,  the  LaureiiHan  system,  since 
established,  la  unequivocally  okler  tlian  the 
Silurian.  In  the  United  States  Silurian  strata 
extend  southwest  along  the  All';ghaijie«  into 
Alabama,  and  probably  throughout  the  interior 
continental  baaiu,  fur  areas  appear  at  intervals, 
and  they  reappear  in  the  Kucky  mimutaiu:*. 
In  Canada  thuy  extend  fiuiii  tlie  month  uf  tiie 
St.  Lawience  past  the  great  lakes  into  the  far 
northwest.  The  Cauudian  and  the  Trenton 
formations  are  believed  to  be  buwer  Silurian, 
the  Niagara,  the  S.diii  i,  and  ihe  Oriskany  lo  bo 
successive  strata  of  Ujiper  Sdurian  age.  The 
table  of  strata  in  England  stands: 

I.  Up/jer  Silurian:  1,  Ladlow  formation  (q.v,); 
3,  Wenlock  formatlou  (q.v.) :  3.  Llaudovery  formutioD 
or  Group  {q, v.). 

II.  Lower  SUurian:  1.  Bala  and  Caradoc  beda. 
[CaradocJ;  2.  Ll»ndcilofliiga(q.v,);l  ArenigorStiper 
Stojie  Group. 

There  is  a  great  break  between  the  Upper 
and  Lower  Silurian,  which  are  iinconforninble, 
and  a  greater  break  between  tlie  Upjier  Silu- 
rian and  the  Devonian.  During  tlie  early 
part  of  the  Silurian  the  land  was  sinking; 
during  the  de]tosition  of  the  Llandeilo  the 
sea  was  moderately  deep.  Algee,  corals, 
brachiopods,  trilobites,  and  other  Crustacea, 
and,  ill  the  upper  strata,  lishes,  are  the  cha- 
racteristic fossils.  The  higher  vertebrates 
had  not  yet  appeared.  Vast  areas  in  Russia, 
&c.,  are  covered  by  Siluriau  rocks,  and  they 
are  found  in  many  other  parts  of  Europe. 
[Greywacke,  Transition.] 

Sil-iir-icli'-tlij^s,  5.  f  Lat.  siliiT(m),  and  Gr. 
Ix^o'i  (ickthus)  =  a  fish.] 

Ichthy. :  An  Indian  genus  of  Siluroids,  group 
Silurina  (q.v.). 

si-liir'-i-daa,  s.  pL  [Lat.  silur(us) ;  fern.  pL 
adj.  sutr.  -idle.] 


1.  Ichthy.:  Cat-fishes;  a  famllyof  Piiy.sosto- 
mi,  cliierly  from  tho  ficshwatera  of  troi)ieal 
and  temperate  regions,  and  the  few  which 
enter  the  aaa  keep  clo^e  to  the  coast.  Scalea 
ore  never  piesent,  and  when  the  skin  is  not 
naked  it  bears  osseous  scutes;  the  maxillary 
bouea  ate  reduced  to  rudiments,  and  generally 
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form  the  support  for  a  maxillary  barbel,  so 
that  tho  margin  of  the  upi>er  jaw  is  formed  by 
the  pre-maxillary  bone.s  only  ;  siib-operculum 
ab.seut ;  air-bladder  generally  present,  com- 
municating with  the  organ  of  hearing  by 
au<lit<)i'y  ossicles.  The  anal  and  dinsal  find 
are  variable  in  their  deveIo[)inent,  antl  the 
family  liave  been  subdivided  as  under  : — 

SuB-uivisioss.  Gnoupa 

1,  B.oMJi.uiirrEK.M    ...    Clarlinn,  Plutuslno. 
i.  t.ie,i'iLKtiPTLf.£     ...    tiilujina. 
s.  Anomal  pjaaM  ...    \iy,  uijlitlnilmina. 
A.  FaurE[toPTi,iLA:   ...    Lai^nna,  Aniiiirina,Pimelodin% 

AriinA,  Bagitriinit 
G.  STfiNOBRANcni^...    DoTadiiia.  Kill  nog  biuina,  Malap- 

teiuriiia. 
0.  PRoTEROFODBa     ...    Byiit>»luniaLhm,  AspmlininEk 

7.  Upia I'Koi^i^u^    ...    hoinatuguuylnu,    'iricboinyct^ 

liua. 

8.  Branch  ICO  !..£. 

2.  ral(co&t. :  They  appear  in  the  Chalk. 

ci-lur'-i-dg>n,  s.  [Silurid-e.]  Any  fish  of 
the  family  Siluiidae  (q.v.). 

Sil-iir-i'-ua,  s.  pi.  [Lat.  siluT(us);  neut.  pL 
adj.  suff.  -ina.] 

Ivhthy. :  A  group  of  Sihiridje.  snb-divisfon 
neteroiiterie.  Rayed  dor.sid  very  little  deve- 
loped, if  present,  it  belongs  to  the  alidoudiial 
po;tion  of  the  vertebral  column;  adii»n3f  fin 
exceedingly  sinall  or  absent.  Chief  genera, 
Saccobranehns  and  SiluriH,  with  nuiti{T'"tiis 
less  imporUmt  oucs  fruin  Africa  and  Easl, 
India. 

si-liir'-oid,  a.  &  s.  [Lat.  silufius);  Eng.suIT 
■Old.] 

A.  A3  adj.  :  Of,  belonging  to.  or  character- 
istic of  the  genus  Silurus  or  the  family  Sdu- 
ridie. 

"Of  nil  the  Si'uroid  f^enttnv,  tlilt  his  the  grentsat 
number  of  ■i»riciea."—(;.7i(' /(«/•.■  Hindi/  »/  Fishct,  i*.  6QJ. 

B.  As  suhst.  :  Any  individual  of  the  genus 
Silurus  or  the  family  Siturida. 

"The  skeletiin  of  t)ie  ty \>ic>\.\  Si'uroJds  bIiowb  many 
peculiarities." — GdittUar :  Htmlff  of  /^•t/u-s,  it.  5^8, 

Si-liir'-iis,  ».  [Lat.,  from  Gr.  ut'Aoupoc  (si- 
loitros)—  piob.  5.  ylaiiis.  AtlieinfusGramnta- 
ticus,  287  B,  duiive-sit  fromo-ei'eii'  oupdv  (seiein 
ouran)  ~  to  shake  the  tail.    {IMlddi  &  Hcoti.y] 

1.  Ichthy.  :  The  typical  genu.s  of  Silurina 
(q.v.).  Adipose  lin  wanting  ;  <inc  very  short 
8i)ineless  doi-.sal  ;  barl»els  fmr  or  six,  one  to 
each  maxillary  ;  head  and  body  covei-ed  with 
soft  skill ;  caudal  I'ounded.  Four  speeiea 
from  the  temperate  jiarts  of  Asia,  one  Euiv- 
pean,  Silurii.^  glanis,  the  Slieat-lish  (q.v.). 

2.  PalcBont. :  From  the  Middle  Eocene  oi 
Bracklesham. 

sil'-va,  sirl'-va,  a,    [Lat.  =  a  wood.] 

1.  A  word  corresponding  to  Floi-a  and 
Fauna,  meaning  the  description  of  the  forest 
trees  of  a  country. 

^  yiie  word  in  this  sense  dates  from  tho 
publication  'jf  Joliii  Evwlyn's  i^ylva;  or,  A 
Discourse  of  Forest  Trees,  in  IGli-l. 

2.  A  name  given  to  a  woodland  plain  of  the 
great  Amazonian  region  of  Soutii  America. 

Sil'-van,  syl'-van,  a.  &  s.  [Lat.  silvanus  = 
belonging  to  a  wood  ;  silva=a  wood;  cogn. 
with  Gr.  v\ri  (htile)=  a  wood.] 

A.  As  adj.:  Pertaining  to  or  consisting  of 
Woods ;  woody. 

"  Betwixt  two  rowB  or  rocks,  n  ailvan  seeue 
Appears  above,  and  groves  for  evur  green." 

nrydvn:  Virgil;  ^Sneid  I.  233. 

•  B,  As  siibst  :  An  obsolete  name  for  tho 
element  Tellurium  (q.v.). 

fiil'-van-ite,  a.    [S^lvanite,] 


bSU,  bdy*;  poUt,  j6wl;  cat,  (ell,  cborus,  (bin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as;  expect,  Xenophon,  e^t.    ph  =  C 
-«iaiit  -tian  =  shaa.    -tion.  -sion  =  shun;  -tion,  -gion  =  zhun.    -cious,  -tious.  -sious  ~  shiis.   -ble,  -die.  &c.  =  bel,  d^ 
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Bilvanus— Silver 


SILVANUS. 
(Britlnh  Museum.) 


Bll-va'-llSs,  s.    [Lat.l    [Silvan.] 

i,£aman  Myth,:  Adeiry  anuMig  MieRnntans, 
wlii>  lijid  the  care  of 
fields  anil  cattle, 
ami  I'l-esided  over 
boundaries.  He 
was  usually  repre- 
sented as  (till,  and 
bearing  a  eypress 
plucked  up  by  the 
rnots ;  and  the  le- 
geiul  of  Apollo  and 
Cyijarissus  wastrans- 
ftjiTed  to  liiin.  The 
usual  olTeriiifi  to  Sil- 
vjiiius  was  uiilk. 

2.  Entom.  :  A 
genus  of  Cucu- 
jida;.  Tlie  spe- 
"  cies  infest  meal- 
bins  or  sng-ir- 
casks,  and  are 
sometimes  seen 
on  windows  or  floating  in  teacups.  Four  are 
Britisli. 

eiV-ver,  *sel-ver,  "syl-ver,  s.  &a.  fA.S. 
seolfor ;   cogii.   v/lhli   Dnt,   zi-hmr ;    h-e\.  ailfv; 
Dan.  snlv ;  8w.  silfver ;   Gotb.   sllnlyr ;   Ger. 
silber;  Russ.  sereJtro;  Lith.  siddbras.] 
A.  As  sJibstanltve : 
L  Ordinary  Ijinguags: 
X.  In  the  same  sense  as  TI. 
"  A  mail,  Denietriiic  bi  ii»me,  a  worker  in  sUver."— 
Wi/vlijfe:  /ledia  xix. 

2.  A  piece  nf}i]ate  orutensil  made  of  silver: 
%a.  To  eat  off  silver. 

3.  Money  ;  coin  mnde  of  silver. 

"  Four  Mid  twenti  thoiisanJpontlehegaf  a'wny  togo. . . 
Tlio  Dalies  tuk  bhe  tUiier.  to  Dn.iiiiiark  gnu  weiitle." 
fiiibert  de  Brunne,  p.  33. 

4.  Anytliing  resembling  silver;  anything 
lustrous  like  silver. 

"  Pallas,  i>iteou3  of  her  plaintive  cries. 
In  slumber  clos'd  her  sifuer-Btreniniue  eyes.*' 

Pope:  Homer i  Odysaeu  1 161 

n.  Tedmically : 

1.  Chem. :  [Arqentum]. 

2.  Coinage,  Comm.,  Sc  :  As  early  as  the 
times  of  Abraham  silver  (not  coined,  but 
weighed)  was  given  as  a  me<lium  of  exciiange 
(Gen.  xxiii.  16).  For  many  ages  it  has  been 
coined  into  money,  bearinga  certain  fluctuating 
relition  to  the  value  of  gold.  Murchison 
^Siiuria,  ch.  xvii.)  stated  that  gold  was  so 
restricted  in  range  and  abundance,  and  silver 
or  argentiferous  lead  so  plentiful,  tliat  there 
was  no  danger  of  the  depreciation  of  gnld. 
Depreciation  of  silver,  with  the  corresponding 
appreciation  of  gold,  has  been  in  progress 
Bince  1876,  caused  partly  by  increased  produce 
of  silver  in  the  United  States,  with  the  intro- 
ductioQ  by  Germany  of  a  gold  coinage.  Hence 
the  controversy  between  the  monu-metallists 
and  the  bi-metullists.     [Metal,  «.,  fl.] 

3.  Min. :  Crystallization  isometric,  only 
occasionally  found  in  distinct  crystals,  nmre 
often  filiform,  reticulated  and  arborescent  in 
calciteandquftitzin  veins  traversing  metamor- 
phic  rocks.  Dana  distinguishes  tlie  following 
varieties:  (1)  Ordinary,  (a)  ciystallized,  (b) 
filiform  or  arborescent,  (c)  massive  ;  (2),  Auri- 
ferous =  Kiistelite ;  (3)  Cupriferous;  (4) 
Antimonial.  Much  of  the  silver  from  Kongs- 
berg,  Norway,  contains  mercury  in  variable 
amounts,  which,  it  is  suggested,  may  account 
for  the  fine  crystallizations  which  occur  there. 
In  the  copper  mines  of  the  Lake  Superior 
mining  region  it  is  frequently  found  in  a  pure 
state,  intnnately associated  with  native  copper. 

^  Silver-bromide  =  Bromargyrite ;  Silver- 
carbonate  =  Selbite ;  Silver-chloride  =  Chlor- 
argyriie;  Silver-chlorobromide  =  EniboUte; 
Silver- fahlera  =  Telrahedrite  ;  Silver-iodide  = 
Joikirgyrite .  Silver-selenide  =  Naumannite; 
Silver-sulphide  =  Argetitite  and  Alcanthite; 
Silver-tellurium  =  Hessite. 

4.  MiniTig  &  Geol. :  Silver  exists  in  moRt 
countries,  but  thechief  mines  are  in  the  United 
States  and  Mexico.  A  recent  statement  makes 
the  total  production  of  the  world  to  be  about 
$100,000,000  in  value.  Of  this  the  United  States 
yielded  about  865,000  (MK),  Mexico  ft5o,(KX),000, 
and  South  America  S20,OtK),0(tO.  In  1865  the 
total  annual  yield  of  all  countries  was  estimated 
at  48,204,000  ounces,  worth  about  SGO,OJU,000, 
BO  that  the  sulwequent  period  has  shown  a  great 
increase.  Thia  is  mainly  due  to  the  very  rich 
mined  opened  ia  Nevada  and  Colorado,  whieb 
have  added  enormously  to  the  world^s  stock  of 
BilTer  and  correspondingly  reduced  its  valued 


5.  Pharm. :  Nitrate  of  silver  is  used  exter- 
aally  as  an  e.scharotic,  and  is  given  intei-nally 
in  chronic  gastric  atl'ections  of  an  iiiHamma- 
tory  type  or  ejiilepsy,  &c.  Oxide  of  silver  and 
chloride  have  bitth  of  tliem  somewhat  similar 
effects.    (Garroii.)    [Caustic] 

"R.  As  adjectiw: 

1.  Mail e  of  silver;  silvern. 

'*  Put  my  silver  oup  iu  the  Back's  mouth."— Offneiif 
xliv.  2. 

2.  Resembling  silver  in  one  or  more  of  its 
characteristics  :  as, 

(1)  White  like  silver ;  of  a  pure  and  bright 
whiteness. 

"  Shame  to  thy  si/ver  hair  " 

Sfuiki'^p. :  2  Henry  VT.,  v.  L 

(2)  Bright  and  lustrous  as  silver ;  shining, 
glitteiing. 

Spread  o'er  the  iilver  waves  thy  golden  hairs.** 

Sludtusp. :  Comeiiy  of  Errors.  iiL  2. 

(3)  Having  a  pale  lustre ;  of  a  soft  spleu- 
dour. 

"  Nor  ahinea  the  tVwr  moon  one  half  so  bright." 

ali'iknp.  :  Lavex  Labour's  Lost,  iv.  a. 

(4)  Having  a  snft  and  clear  tone. 

'*  Let  your  aHvr  chime 
Move  in  meludiuua  time." 

J/ilton  :  Ode  xiii 
•  (5)  Snfh,  quiet,  gentle,  peaceful. 

"  All  the  night  ill  tifner  sleei)  I  Bpeiid." 

Sptf'ser:  F.  <l.,  Vl.  li.  22. 

IT  (^)  OtrT(w.n'!iilver :  [German-silver]. 

(2)  To  he  bnrn  with  a  silver  spnon  in  one's 
mnnth:  To  lie  born  under  favniii-able  circum- 
stances ;  to  be  btttn  to  good  foitune. 


And  iiei-e  liave  I  fallen  ajfiiln  into  my  usinvl  goixl  luck 
with  the  ne>v  pupil." — Dickens:  Martin  Chiuztewit, 
ch.  vi. 

1[  Silver  is  uR^-d  in  many  compounds,  the 
meanings  of  which  are  iu  most  coses  self- 
explanatory. 

silver-acetyl»  s. 

Chem.  :  C^Ag.H.  An  organic  radicle,  the 
compiuinds  uf  which  are  obtained  by  the  aetion 
of  acetvlcne  on  ammouiacal  solutions  of  silver 
salts.    {Watts.) 

silver-age.  s. 

1.  The  second  mythological  period  in  the 
history  of  the  world,  under  the  care  of 
Jupiter.  It  succeeded  the  golden  age,  and 
was  characterized  by  voluptuousness.  [Aoe, 
«.,  IV.  1, J 

2.  Applied  to  a  period  of  Roman  literatrare 
succeeding  the  most  brilliant  period,  and  ex- 
tending from  about  a.d.  14  to  a.d.  180. 

BilTer-alum,  s. 

Chem. :  Al"'Ag(S04)2.12H20.  Prepared  by 
heating  equivalent  quantities  of  aluminium 
and  argentic  sulphates  till  the  latter  is  dis- 
solved.  It  crystallizes  in  regular  octahedrons, 
and  is  resolved  by  water  into  its  component 
salts. 

silver-barred  moth,  ». 

Entom. :  A  British  night-moth,  BanJda  or- 
gerUula. 

silver-barred  sable,  s. 

Entom. :  A  British  pyralideous  moth,  Enn^- 
chia  cingiUalis. 

Silver-beater,  s.  One  who  beats  silver 
into  thin  leaves  or  sheets. 

"  fUrver-bentern  choose  the  finest  coin,  as  that  whLoh 
is  most  extensive  uuiler  the  hammer." — Boj/le. 

silver-bell,  silver-bell  tree,  * 

BoL  :  The  genus  Halesia  (q.v.). 
silver -bash,  s. 

BoU :  Anthyllis  Barha-Jovis. 

*  silver-buskined,  a.    Having  buskins 

ornamented  with  silver. 

Bilver-ohaiiii  s. 

Bot. ;  Robinia  Pseudncada.  Modelled  on 
the  appellation  Golden-chain,  used  of  Uie 
Laburnuio.    {Britten  i&  Holland.) 

Silver-chloride,  ft.  [ARaaHTic-CHLORicc.] 

silver-cloud,  s. 

ErUom.  :  A  British  night-moth,  Xyiomigea 
amspiciUane. 

6ilver-fir,  s. 

Bot. :  Abies  (or  Ptcm)  pectinala,  Pinug  Pioea 
of  Linnaeus.  It  is  named  from  its  silvery- 
white  bark.  Leaves  arranged  in  two  rows, 
with  their  points  turned  upwards ;  the  tree 
very  elegant   It  is  a  native  of  Central  Europe, 


where  it  sometimes  reaches  a  hundred  feflfc 
high.    It  yields  Sti-asburg  turpeutiua 

silvei'-flsh, ». 

Ichthyology : 

1.  [SlLVBliSlDE,  2.]. 

2.  A  variety  of  Cyprimts  aurntvSf  the  Gold- 
fish (q.v.).  The  colour  of  this  Jltih  varies 
mucli  ill  domestication. 

Silver-fox,  s. 

Zool. :  A  variety  of  the  Virginian  Fox,  Vulpes 
fulvus^  to  which  specific  distinction  was  for- 
merly given  as  V.  argentatus.  When  adult, 
the  fur  is  of  a  deep  glossy  black  (whence  it  is 
also  called  tlie  Black  Fox),  with  a  sili'ery 
grizzle  on  the  forehead,  and  on  the  flanks 
passing  upward  to  the  rump.  It  is  exLrcmedy 
rare,  and  the  fur  is  very  valuable 

silver-glance,  s. 

Min. :  The  same  as  Aroentite  (q.v,)t 

silver-grain,  s.  Tlie  name  given  by  car- 
penters to  medullary  rays  (q.v.). 

silver-gray.  u.  Of  a  colour  resemblii^ 
silver. 

silvcr-gronnd  carpet,  s. 

Ent07)i. :  A  British  geometer  moth,  Melanippg 
montanata. 

silver-haired,  a.  Having  hair  of  the 
colour  of  silver  ;  having  white  hair. 

silver -headed,  a.  Tipped  or  headed 
with  silver.    (Longfellow :  liiaioalhaf  ix.) 

silver-hook,  s. 

Entom.;  A  British  night-moth,  Hydrelia 
unca. 

silver-leaf,  s.  Silver  beaten  out  into 
thin  leaves  or  plates. 

silver-mill,  s.  A  mill  or  set  of  machinery 

in  wliicli  argentiferous  orea  are  treated. 

silver-ore,  s. 

Min. :  A  name  which  includes  all  the  na- 
tive compounds  of  silver,  their  various  me- 
chanical mixtures,  aud  argeutiferous  orea  ol 
other  metals. 

silver-paper,  s. 

1.  Paper  covered  with  silver  foil. 

2.  Tissue-paper. 

silver-plate,  s. 

Bot. :  Lunaria  biennis.    (Britten  A  Hollam3Ly 

Silver-plated,  a.    Oovered  with  a  thin 

coating  of  silver. 

silver-purple,  s. 

Chem. :  A  purple-brown  compound,  obtained 
by  adding  Btimnous  nitrate  to  a  dilute  neutral 
solution  of  argentic  nitrate.  It  contairji  silver, 
tin,  and  oxygen,  and  is  probably  au  ai^entuus 
stannate. 

silver-rain,  s. 

Pyrotechny:  Small  cubes  of  a  composition 
which  emits  a  white  light  In  burning,  used  aa 
decorations  for  the  pots  of  rockets,  &c. 

silver-salts, «.  pi   (ARaEHTic-sAr.Ts.] 

•  silver  -  shafted,  a.  Carrying  silver 
arrows. 

•■  Fair  tU9er4ha/ted  queea,  for  ever  chniite." 

A/ilton :  Comut,  443. 

silver-Steel,  e.  An  alloy  of  silver  and 
steel,  which  seems  to  have  been  first  made 
about  1822,  and  which  was  soon  taken  up  by 
tlie  cutlers  of  Sheffield  for  fine  razors,  surgical 
instruments,  &c.  The  silver  is  only  about 
one  part  in  five  hundred. 

silver-stick,  s.  The  name  given  to  a 
field-officer  of  the  Life  Guards  when  ou  palace 
duty. 

silver-striped  hawk-moth,  s. 

Entom. :  Cherocampa  celerio  (Stainton),  D»' 
iksphUa  livornica  (Newman),   very   ram   in 

Bi-itaia. , 

silver-studded  blue  butterfly,  t. 

Entom.:  PolyommcU^us  eegoHf  common  (Ml 
British  heaths. 

silver-thistle, «. 

Bot. :  (1)  Acanthus  spinosus  lAcKvmsJJs} ; 
(2)  Onopordum  AcanUiium.  (Britten  A  Hal- 
hind.) 

silver-tongued,  a.  Having  a  smooth, 
soft  tongue  or  speech. 


&te.  fat,  fSre,  amidst,  what,  f^,  father ;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there ;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;  go,  p8t^ 
or,  wore,  'VqU^  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  ciire,  unite,  cur,  rule,  fiill;  try,  Syrian.    £e,  os  =  e:  ey  =  a;  qu  =  kw. 


silver—similar 
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silver-tree,  s. 

Bot. :  Leucadeiidron  argeiiteum. 
sUver-vItrlol, «.   [Aroentic-sulphatb.] 
silver-washed  fritillary. ». 

E)itoin. :  A  Biifciah  butterfly,  Argynnis 
paphia. 

silver- wedding,  s.  The  twenty-fifth 
anniversary  of  the  weddiag-day  of  a  married 
«ouple. 

silver-weed, ». 

Botaiifi : 

1.  Poteiitilla  ansertna.  It  is  a  stoloniferons 
plant,  with  interrupledly  piniiaW  sillcy  leaves, 
si[vtT\  liiMieath,  ami  solitary  yellow  flowers. 
Comninn  by  roadsides  ami  in  piwtures,  flower- 
ing in  July  or  August.  The  ntots  huve  been 
tised  for  tanning. 

2.  The  ^'f.nus  Argyreia  (Lovdon),  spec,  A. 
cun^ata  {Paxton). 

silver-wood*  s. 

Bot. :  (1)  TliB  genus  Mouriria,  spec,  M. 
Guuiiih;  (2)  Gasttarda  argeiUea;  (3)  Qaelania 
iatioides. 

Silver  Y, ».    [Silvery  Y.] 

iOl'-ver,  v.t.     [Silver,  s.] 

1.  Tn  cover  superllcially  with  silver ;  to  coat 

with  silver. 

"  On  a  tribtiiiiil  silorr'd, 
Cloratrrv  riLiil  himself  iii  ch.iii-s  of  gold 
Weie  [tuljJic  y  eiitlirutiod." 

Siuiieap. :  A  utou//  &  Clao/jatrii,  111.  6. 

2.  To  cover  or  nnut  with  tin-foil  anial- 
garii.ited  witli  quicksilver  :  as,  To  sltver  glass. 

3.  To  a  lorn  with  iu.*i.l,  pure  lustre. 

"  Siuiliiig  caluiiLess  lilaer'd  o'er  the  deep." 

I'ofjr.    (TofW.) 

4.  To  tiuga  with  gray;  to  make  white  or 
hoary. 

"  His  head. 
Not  yet  by  time  completely  silBer'd  o'er." 

C'ritofjcr :  Ttuk,  il.  70S. 

•  sn-ver-if -er-OU3,  a.  [Bug,  silver;  i  con- 
nect., and  Lat.  fero  =  to  produce.]  Producing 
silver. 

"  I  vta  struck  with  the  tilverlferous  appearniice  ot 
the  foriiiabi'jit  »rouu±"  —  Sydney  Tovn  i  Country 
Jouniat,  iJec  19,  1835. 

adCl'-ver-ing,  <f.     [Eng.  siZwr;  -ing.] 

1.  The  act,  art,  or  process  of  covering  the 
suiface  of  anything  with  silver  or  with  an 
amalgam  of  tin  and  quicksilver. 

"  The  ailvaring  of  glass  is  effected  )>y  an  amalgam  of 
iin."—arahaTn :  Chemistry, 

2.  The  silver  or  amalgam  laid  on, 

•  sil'-ver-ize,  v.t.  [Eng.  silver;  -ize.]  To 
coat  or  cover  with  silver  ;  to  silver  over. 

"  Wheu  nice  age  ahall  si7-veriZ€  thy  treaae." 

Sylventer :  (luadraim  of  Pilirac,  cxix. 

•sil'-ver-less,  "  sel-ver-les,  o.     [Eng. 
silver;    -less.]     Having  no  silver  or  money; 
moneyless. 
"FuT  he  sente  hem  forth  gelvfrles,  in  a  someTgarne- 
meiit."  Pieri  Ploughman,  p,  153. 

•  Bil'-ver-ling,  s.  [Eng.  silver ;  dimin.  sufT. 
-ling  :  A,S.  sjfi/rlng.]    A  silver  coin. 

"  Hers  have  I  purat  their  paltry  sileerlinja." 

M'lrlowe :  Jevt  of  JfaUa.  L  1. 

•sfl'-ver-ly,  adv.    [Eng.  silver;  -ly.] 

1.  With  a  bright,  lustrous  appearance,  as  of 
silver  ;  like  silver. 

"  Let  me  wipe  oflf  thia  hononnhle  dew 
TU<it  silvuriy  doth  yrogreas  on  thy  chceJca." 

Shakeip,  :  King  John,  r.  9. 

2.  With  a  soft,  clear  tone  or  sound. 

"  And  thou,  cherubic  Gratitude,  whoac  voice 
To  piuus  ears  somiJe  gilocrly  so  sweet." 

Smart :  OmnisciencB  of  Vu  Suyi-emv  Beinff. 

•  stl'-Vem,  *  sil-vcnie,  a.  [A.S.  syljren.] 
Made  of  silver  ;  silver. 

"  MaVide  lilearn  hoosee  to  Diane."— Fr^cJt7«.'  Aott 

xu.  14. 

e£l'-ver-side.  s.    [Eng.  silver,  and  side.') 

1.  Cookery:  The  lower  and  choicer  part  of 
the  buttock  or  round  of  beef,  tender  and  close 
in  grain.     It  is  frequently  corned. 

2.  Ichtky. :  A  pf)pular  American  name  for  any 
specitis  of  the  family  Atlieriniilie  or  the  genus 
Atherina,  the  species  of  which  have  a  broad 
silvery  baud  on  eacii  side.  The  Dotted  Silver- 
aide  (Ath&riTia  TtotaUi)  is  called  also  Capelin 
(q.v.). 

ffil'-ver-smith,  *  syl-ver-smith,  s.  [Eng. 
silver,  ami  smith.]  One  whose  occupation  is 
to  work  in  silver.    (Acts  xix.  24.) 


sll'-ver-j^,  a.     [Eng.  silver;  -y.] 
L  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  Covered  with,  containing,  or  of  the  nature 
of  silver. 

2.  Having  the  appearance  of  silver;  bright 
and  lustrous  like  silver. 

"  Til'  ciinmeU'd  niL-e  whose  nlver//  wing 
Wftvea  to  the  tepid  zoplivra  of  tlie  aijrlug," 

Po/je  :  Daitciad,  iv.  421. 

t  3.  Sounding  soft  ami  clear,  as  the  sound 
of  a  silver  bell,  &c.  :  as,  a  siloery  laugh. 

11.  Bot.  {Of  colour):  White  a  little  chang- 
ing to  liluish-gray  with  some  metallic  lustre. 

silvery-arches,  a. 

Etitom. :  A  British  night-moth,  Aplecta 
tincta. 

sllvery-gade.  s. 

Ichthy.  :  CouclUa  argentata,  from  the  North 
Atlantic.  It  is  closely  allied  to  the  Jilackerel- 
midge  (q.v.). 

silvery-gibbon,  a. 

Zool. :  Hiflohates  leuciacus,  the  Wow-wow. 
Nothing  is  known  of  its  habits,  but  there  is  a 
Btufled  spcciniiMi  in  the  British  Museum  (Nat. 
Hist.),  Siiutli  Kensiugton, 

Silvery-gall,  «.    [HERRiNa-ouLL.] 

silvery-hairtail,  s. 

Ichthy. :  Trichiarus  lepturtts,  a  common  West 
Inilian  lish,  oc'-asiou;illy  taken  on  the  British 
coast.     Body  band-like,  about  four  feet  long. 

silvery  shrew-mole,  s. 

Zool.  :  Scalnps  argoitatus,  about  seven  inches 
long,  h:iving  tlie  hairs  anmilated  with  white 
and  lead-colour-,  giving  the  animal  a  silvei-y 
appearance.  It  inlialiits  tlie  western  prairies 
advancing  as  far  east  as  Ohio  and  Michigan. 

Silvery  Y,  s. 

Eiitom.  :  A  British  night-moth,  Pfusia 
gnvima.  Called  also  the  Gamma  Moth. 
[Plusia.]  It  flies  at  all  hours  of  the  day  and 
nig)  it. 

si-lyb'-e-se,   «.  pi.     [Mod.    Lat.    sily(bum); 
Lat.  fem.  pi.  adj.  sufT.  -eoe.] 
Bot.  :  A  tribe  of  Cynarese. 

sil'-y-biiin,  s.  [Lat.,  from  Gr.  a-tWv^o^  (sil- 
lut'Oi)  =  a  thistle-like  plant.] 

Bot. :  The  typical  genus  of  Silybese  (q.v.). 
Now  reduced  by  Sir  J.  Hooker  to  a  sub-genus 
of  Cnrduus,  having  the  filaments  glandular, 
connate,  the  fruit  rugose,  the  pappus  silky, 
connate  at  the  basi*.  Under  it  is  placed 
Carduus  marianus,  formerly  Silybum  mttrt- 
aninn,  a  thistle,  with  rose-purple  flowers ; 
an  European  plant. 

Sink,  s.  [Abbrev.  of  Simeom^B  (q.v.).]  Origin- 
ally applied  to  a  follower  of  the  Rev.  C. 
Simeon  ;  hence,  a  Low  Churchman. 

si'-ma,  a.    [Cyma.] 

si-ma' -ba,  s.  [The  native  name  of  SiTtidba 
guianeiisis.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Simavubese,  Trees  or 
shrubs  from  ti  opical  Aineiica.  Simdba  Cedron, 
a  native  of  New  Granada,  has  fruits  the  kernel 
of  wliich  is  the  cedron  of  commerce.  It  is 
given  in  fevers  and  for  the  bites  of  serpents 
and  other  venomous  animals. 

*8im'-a-gre,  s.    [Fr.  siviagree.]    A  grimace. 

"  Now  in  the  crystal  atre^ira  he  looka,  to  try 
Hiasimagres,  and  rolla  hia  glariiiK  eye." 

Hryden :  Ovid ;  MotamorjjhoHes  xiiL 

*  si-marre',  *  si-mar',  *  si-mare',  s.  [Fr. 
siTnarre;  Ital.  zimarra.]  A  woman's  robe;  a 
loose,  light  garment.    [Cimab.] 

sim-a-ru'-ba,  s.  [From  simarouha,  the  Ca- 
ribl»ean  name  of  Simaruba  officinalis.] 

Bot.  ,  The  typical  genus  of  Simarubacese 
(q.v.).  Flowers  unisexual ;  calyx  small,  cup- 
shaped,  five-toothed;  petals,  stamens,  styles, 
and  ovaries  five.  Tropical  American  trees. 
Simaruba  amara  yields  simaruba  bark,  used 
in  dysentery,  &c.  The  variety  versicolor  is 
the  Mountain  Damson,  sometimes  cultivated 
in  Encrlish  hothouses.  S.  versicolor,  a  native 
of  Brazil  is  so  intensely  bitter  tliat  no  insects 
will  touch  it,  and  is  used  to  preserve  plaota 
in  herbaria  from  their  attacks. 

slm-a-ru-ba'-ce-Ee,  s.  jtl.  [Mod.  Lat.  simo- 
rub(a);  Lat.  fem.  pL  adj.  suff.  -acece.] 

Bot.  :  Quassiads  ;  an  order  of  Hypogvnons 
Exogens,  alliance  Rutales.    Trees  or  shrubs 


with  exstipnliite,  alternate,  mostly  compound 
leavijs;  peduiicleti  axillary  oi'  tenniual;  flowers 
whitish,  green,  or  pui-ple ;  ciilyx  in  four  or 
five  divisions,  imbricated;  petals  the  same 
number  ;  stamens  twice  as  many  as  Ihe  petals, 
each  arising  from  the  bai-k  nf  a  hypogynous 
scale  ;  ovary  stalked,  four  ur  live  lohed",  four 
or  five  celled,  each  ci^U  with  one  suspended 
ovule.  Fruit  of  four  orlive  drupes.  Intensely 
bitter  plants  from  thu  Tropics  of  both  liemi- 
8i)lieres.  Tribes  four:  Siniiirubese,  H'lrri- 
sonieie,  Ailautheae,  and  S|i;ithtjtiea?.  Genera 
seventeen  ;  number  of  species  doubtful. 
(hiiidley.) 

sim-a-ru'-be-se,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  5ima- 
rub(a);  Lat.  fem.  pi.  ailj.  sutt".  -ecs.] 

Bot. :  Tlie  tyidcal  tribe  of  Simarubace» 
(q.v.). 

sim'-bldt,  5.    [Fr.]    The  harness  of  a  weaver'i 

draw- loom. 

Sim-e-on-ites,  s.  pi    [See  dof] 

Church  Hist. :  A  inirne  given  to  tlie  fol- 
lowers  of  the  Rev.  Ch;iries  Simeon  (1758-i8;t6), 
Vice-provijst  of  Kiiii^^'s  College,  and  Viciir  of 
Trinity  Church,  Caniliridge.  He  was  distin- 
guished for  an  ipiipassioned  evangelicalism  in 
language,  sentiment,  and  doctrine,  that  at 
first  roused  bitter  opposition,  but  his  influ- 
ence increased,  and  from  about  1703  he  ga- 
thered roiinil  him  a  niimbei-  <if  young  men, 
chiefly  iinileigradiiates,  whom  he  snuj^Ut  to 
indoctrinate  with  his  opinions,  which  he  also 
.jiuleavoured  to  pt-rpctuate  by  establishing  the 
kjiineon  Trust,  fm"  the  purchase  of  cures  of 
souls  to  whicn  nien  huldmg  evangelical  views 
were  to  be  aiipointed. 

8i'm.e'-this,  s.  [Named  after  ihe  Sicilian 
nymph  yyniiEthis.    (Uold:  Met.  xiii.  700. )J 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Liliacese,  tribe  Anthericeae. 
Flowers  jiertcct,  jointed  with  the  iiedicel; 
perianth  six-partite,  spreading,  deciduous  ;  sta- 
mens six,  distinct,  wjtii  woolly  filaments;  style 
filiform  ;  stigma  entire  ;  ovary  three-celled, 
with  two  ovules  superimposed  in  each  cell 
Only  known  siiecies  Slmethis  blcolor,  a  native 
of  Britain,  or  a  denizen.  Found  in  fir  woods 
at  Bournemouth  and  in  Ireland  ;  rare.  Its 
flowers  are  purple  ou  the  back,  white  inside. 

sim'-i-a,  5.  [Lat.  =an  ape,  from  Lat.  simiu, 
Gr.  cTL^Lto;  (simos)  =■  stiub-iiosed.] 

•  1.  A  Linna'an  genus  of  Pi-imates,  coexten- 
sive with  tlie  niodein  Simiadai  and  CebidaB 
(the  Gatarhina  and  Platyrliina  of  Geotfroy). 

2.  Orang-utan  (q.v,);  the  type-genus  of  the 
family  Simiada  (q.v.).  Head  vertically  pro- 
duced ;  arms  reaciiing  to  ankle  ;  ribs,  twelve 
pairs ;  no  ischiatic  c^llosiLies  or  os  inter- 
msilium ;  hallux  small.  One  .species,  Si/itia 
satyrtts,  from  Borneo  and  Sumatia. 

si-mi' -a-dsB,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  simMjx);  Lat. 
fem.  pi.  adj.  suit',  -adce.] 

Zool.  :  A  family  of  Primates,  equal  to  the  old 
group  Gatarhina.  p.  h  ^,  w  ^  ;  bony  mca^fs  cat- 
dltorins  exterv.us  present;  pcillex,  if  present, 
oppo.sable  ;  tail  never  prehensile;  intui-nasal 
septum  n.trruw  ;  ischial  onUnsities  and  clieek- 
jtuucties  nfcen  jiresent ;  pectoral  liml)s  sttme- 
times  much  longer  than  the  pelvic  limbs  ;  the 
latter  m  im  case  mucn  longer  than  the  loimcr. 
There  are  three  sub  famihes  ;  Simiinae,  Bym- 
nopithecinea,  and  Cynopilheciuie. 

sim'-i-al,  siTii'-i-an,  a.  [Lat.  simia  =  an 
ape.]  Of  or  pprtaiuiiig  to  an  ape  ;  resembling 
an  ape ;  apelike. 

"  Not  in  any  siniJil.  canine,  ovine,  or  otherwi-.o  In. 
human  uiHimjx'," — Cailyla:  jfaJi  mul  Present,  b.i-  li., 
cb.  i. 

sim-i-i'-nOT,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  sim.i(a) ;  Lat 
fem.  pi.  atlj.  sufT.  -inoJ.] 

Zool. :  Anthropoid  apes,  Latisternal  apes  ; 
a  sub-family  of  Simiadie  (q.v.).  Pectoral 
longer  than  pelvic  limbs;  no  tail  or  cheok- 
pouches  ;  stomach  simple-,  caecum  with  a  ver- 
miform appendix;  steinuin  broad,  os  inter- 
medium  sometimes  absent  from  carpus.  There 
are  three  genera :  Simia,  Troglodytes,  and 
Hylo  bates. 

sim'-i-lar,  a.  &  s.    [Fr.  similaire,  as  if  from 
a  Lat.  slviilarla,  extended  from  similis  =  lil»i; 
Ital.  sinUlare.] 
A.  As  adjective: 
I.  Ordinary  iMngvnge: 
1.  Like  ;  luiving  a  like  form,  appearance, 


bSl,  bo^;  po^t,  jo^l;  cat.  ^ell,  chorus.  5hiii,  ben^h;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin.  a?;  cspect.  Xcnophon.  eyist.   -iiiff. 
•«ian.  -tian  =  sh^n.   -tion,  -sion  =  shun ;  -|ion,  -^on  =  zhun.   -«ioiis,  -tloiis,  -eious  =  ahus.   -ble.  -die,  &c  =  bcl.  d?!. 
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similarity— simpering 


ehaificteristics,  <n'qu;tlitie8;ivsembliii,ii,  alike. 
Similar  Boiiietiiues  ineaiis  exactly  alike,  liut 
geiieiiillv  it  denotes  a  reB-mblaiice  less  th;in 
exac.  likeness,  that  is,  a  general  likeuea*  in 
the  iiriiici]>al  iioints. 

"  Jly  prL-Boiit  coucfru  is  vrith  tlie  cominniKtiDent  to 
love  our  iiL-ulilJoiir,  which  ismluty  secnulniKl  liiailur 
to  lint  of  tUd  lovtf  or  Liud."—  tyuierlaiiU :  Wm-ka.  vol. 
liL^  ser.  'J. 

*  *1.  Homogeneous  ;  having  all  parU  alike  ; 
uniionu, 

"  JnnL-mls  nppKir  to  the  eye  to  he  parfectly  timiUtr, 
fta  \\\oli\.\s."—lSt'A^' 

n.  Otont.,  £c. :  Applie^l  to  figures  made  up 
of  the  s.iuie  niniilicr  of  i<artH,  tlioae  parts 
being  amnge-l  in  t  le  same  manner,  so  that 
theligiiressIiiiU  henf  the  same  form  and  dilfer 
from  each  oUier  only  in  magnitude. 

*  B,  As  siilist. :  That  which  is  similar  to  or 
re'^'initles  SMtuelUiiig  else  in  furiii,  itppearanee, 
quality,  or  tlie  like. 

i*iin-i-lar'-i-t^,  a.  [Fr.  simllarite.)  The 
qiuliLy  or  state  of  heiiig  similai';  pe\Tect  or 
partial  resemblanee  ;  chise  likeness. 

"Tiie  si'r.l'arit'/  it  bore  to  the  ■pruce."— CtfoA ." 
SeooitU  \'o:itfja,  bit.  i„  cli,  iv, 

alm'-i-lar-l^,  ndv.  [Eng.  similar;  -ly.]  In 
artim.liVnr  like  manner;  in  a  iiianner  more 
or  le-..s  exactly  resemhliu.s;  or  conespoiidiny 
'With  riometliiug  else  ;  in  like  manner. 

Bim'-I-lar-y,  a.  [En^.  similar ; -y.]  Similar, 
like. 

"Kliviiiiiis  ciuleiicea   of   tiinilayy  worila.*'— 5du£A  .' 

*  Sim  liar  y-parts,  s.  pi. 

But. :  Grew's  name  fur  the  vegetable  tissue 
or  elemeiiUny  or^iiins  of  plants. 

aim'-i-le,  s.  [T/at.  =  a  like  thing  ;  neut.  sing. 
oi uiiulis  =  like,  similar  (q.v.).J 

Rhet. :  The  likeniii'^  of  two  things,  wliicli, 
tlioiigii  differiiiji  in  otliei'  ruspi-cts,  li  ive  some 
s^nnig  pniiit,  or  pnmts,  nf  resemblance;  a 
comparisiin  ;  a  likening  by  compari:>ou.  [Me- 
taphor. J 

"  To  which  !et  ma  here  fttld  M!i>ther  near  or  Tflii  to 
thifi,  iit  leivHt  ill  II  Line,  whX  blmt  id  li;ttiii^  tliu  iniiid 
Uj'uii  the  aii/uestj 'II  nf  unr  »ew  iintiuii,  run  liuiutf- 
dJAtcly  nfterii'xi/ifs  to  make  it  bhu  clearer  lu  itaelf ; 
whii-ii,  thoiigli  it  iii  ly  1'e  .\  i^ooil  w^iy,  autl  UBaiiil  in 
tlieeY|>hili)iiu  our  thniiL-htii  t»  otliera  :  yet  It  id  hy  no 
iiieaiid  ari^iit  iiieLliuil  t>(  Stsltitj  tiua  u  •tioii.-t  uf  aiiy- 
thni_'  ill  oiiivehes.  liycTU-w  ximilM  alwiiya  mil  In  soiii« 
iciit.  rikI  c-iitit)  sin  lit.  oE  th.it  ev.icti  16:^  wliich  unrcoii- 
ce|ilii>ii(i  shtJiiM  have  to  thiiii;'<.  if  we  wuiild  thiuic 
ariglit." — Uif.ko  :  Cmvlnct  of  tua  (JoderAt.,  \  31. 

H  Kver> thing  is  a  simi'e  whifh  associates 
objecLi  togctlier  on  account  of  any  real  or 
supiiosed  likeness  oetweeii  them  ;  but  a  $ivu- 
litmle  signitirs  a  prolonged  nr  routinned 
simil/i.  KL^  ery  simile  is  more  nr  lfi.SH  a  com/wri- 
so'i.  but  every  comp>irLsoii  i*  nut  a  simile:  tiie 
latter  cmiinares  tliing-s  only  as  far  ;is  tliey  are 
alike  ;  but  the  former  cxiemia  to  tho^iC  things 
which  are  ditlerent.    (Crabb.) 

Bi-miV-i-ter,  adv.    (fjat.  =  in  like  manner.] 
Law. :   Th«    teetinical  ilesigiiation    of  the 
form  by  which  either  pnrty  in  pleading  ac- 
cepts the  issue  tendered  by  his  opponent, 

^-ma-i-tude,  * sy-myl-i-tude,  x.    (Fr., 

frnm  lAt-  siviUltnd'niem,  accu-!.  nf  slmili  iiih 
=  likeness,  froiusimutji=  like;  £>]i.  slmiUtud; 
Ital.  siinildudine  ] 
1.  Likeness,  resemblance,  similarity. 

"Such  ia  the sitnir it u'le  bbtttseii  JuilAiiin,  the  ■u- 
cleiit  Htock,  and  Chnaciniity.  nhiuh  was  inj^ra'teil 
niwii  it." — Oll/jin:  tiermotts,  vol.  iii.,  aer,  ^2. 

*  2.  A  comparison,  a  simile,  a  likeness,  u 
parable.     [SfMiLE.] 

"He  Bpake  by  a.sim'tHtude.''—Luke  viii.  (iSSl.) 

3.  A  representation,  a  likeness,  a  portrait, 
a  facsimile. 

"Hivd  rhrebos  fail'd  to  move 
MoAAA,  in  tirnil'itiide  K\i  reriiihiLS," 

Chapman:  Homer;  Iliad TViL 

•  si-mil-i-tu'-diu-ar-^,  a.  [Eng.  similihide; 
-iiutnj.]  Making  similitudes  or  similes;  in- 
vulviirg  a  simile  or  similes. 

"Our  Savionr  chose  this  aimirUurllnnrif  way  to 
exfes.-?  our  uniou  with  himself,"— i);-./*uil«r.-  Cfiruto- 
paih}/  (1680),  p.  41. 

•sim'-i-lize,  v.t.     [Eng.  simil(e);  -ize.] 

1.  To  liken,  to  compare, 

"The  beat  to  whom  he  may  be  BimVUed.''—lIack*t  • 
lAJa  of  WUlkams.  i.  53. 

2.  To  imitate.    (Sj/^wrfer ;  Captain«,  454.) 

8im'-i-lor,  a.    [Semilor.] 

tsim'-i-ous,  a.  [SiMiA-]  Pertaining  to  or  re- 
sembling an  ajte ;  monkey-like. 


sim'-i-tg-r,  a.    [Scimitar.] 

sim'-la-ite»  .*.     fAfter  Simla,  India,  where 

found';  sntf.  -i(e  (Jf  iw.).] 
Jtfin. :  The  same  as  MEEHSCHALUMiNiTE(q.v.). 
sim'-mer,  s.    [Summer.]    (Scotch.) 

sim'-mer,  *sim-ber,  •sim-per,  *syiii- 
per,  v.i.  &  t.  [Frob.  an  imit-itive  word  ;  cf. 
Jjan.  siuam^  ;  Ger.  summen  ;  Sw.  dial,  sumina 
=  to  hum,  to  buzz.] 

A.  Intratis. :  To  boil  gently ;  to  boil  with  a 
gentle  hissing. 

"  Increase  the  heat  by  degreaa,  till  tlie  npirit  of  wIii* 
begin  X,uiiim»it:i:"—ii>ii/le:   iVurks,  i.  TLJ. 

B.  Traits. :  To  cause  to  boil  gently. 

sX3n-mdnd'-2i-a,  5.  [Named  afteranatm-alist, 
T.  W.  Simmo.iil.s,  who  accompanied  Lord  Sea- 
furth  to  the  West  Indies.) 

JJot. :  A  genus  of  AcalyphcEe  (TAndley),  of 
Garryaceae  (Nuitall).  Only  known  species, 
Simmoiidsia  adi/omici.  Tlie  nuts  taste  like 
Hlberts,  bub  leave  a  nauseous  after -taste,  and 
cause  purging. 

•  sim'-nel,  *  simenel,  •  sim'-nell.  s.  [O.Fr. 

siiiiennL'=^hre-u\  or  cake  of  line  wlieat  flnur; 
frnm  Low  L;it.  simiiieUu-^,  prob.  tor  similellus, 
fioin  Lat.  simila  =  fine  wheat  flour.] 

1.  A  cike  made  of  fine  tlour;  a  cracknel. 

2.  A  simnel-cake  (ipv.). 

"  ru  to  thee  a  simnell  hring, 
'Gaiust  tliou  tjo'st  a  ninUKring." 

I/erridc  :  To  Dianeme. 

Simnel-cake.  s.  A  raised  cake,  with  a 
crust  cnbiiired  with  saffrnn,  the  interior  being 
filled  witli  the  mateii.ils  of  a  very  rich  plnm- 
puddiug.    Tliey  are  made  up  very  still',  boiled 


SIMNEI.-CAKBS. 

In  n  clnth  fnr  several  hours,  tlien  brushed  over 
witli  egg  ami  baked.  I*;  ".vas  formerly  (and  in 
some  paits  still  is)  the  cnstom  in  the  West- 
ern niidlaiids  to  semi  siiiniels  as  presents  at 
Cliristmas,  I'^aster,  and  especially  on  Mid- Lent 
or  Mothering  Sunday. 

Dim-69'-l?'-6n,  a.  [Gr.  a-itiK  (simos)  =  snub- 
nosed,  and  Kvtuv  (Jcwn)  —  a  dog.] 

PaUennt.  :  A  geim.s  of  Carnivora,  sometimes 
placed  witli  Ihe  Caniihe,  Imt  of  doui'tful 
afFinitiew,  from  the  Upper  Mineene  nf  Greeee. 
It  was  about  the  size  of  a  sinall  pinther,  but 
liad  "the  c;iniiies  of  a  cat,  the  molars  of  a 
dug,  and  the  jaws  shaped  like  those  of  a  bear." 

*  sim'-6n-er,  s.  [Simony.]  a  simoniacal 
person.     (B,de:  Select  Works,  p.  129.) 

si-iii5'-ui-3,o,  *  si-ni5'-ni-5,ck,  *si-nio- 
nX-aks,  s.  [Fr.  simoniaiine  ;  from  Lat.  simo- 
nuuyitr^.]  (Stmony.)  Ou'^  who  ptartises  or  is 
guilty  of  simony ;  one  who  buys  or  sells  pre- 
ferment in  the  churcli. 

"  Whirae  exaiiiinAtioii  ami  proofes  being  Bciit  rnto 
the  pope,  he  pi'UMoniiced  liini  an  lien-ti  e.  iichistiiiitike, 
a\id  Kiiii<>iiiii/ce,"—//oUniihad:  JJist.  Scotland  (an.  14i7}, 

sim-o-ni'-ac-al,  o.    [Eng.  simoniac  ;  -al.] 

1.  Practising  simony  ;  gnilty  of  simony. 

"  Tt  in  hilt  reasonable  to  believe,  the  Holy  Glioat  will 
lint  deHceiiil  npiin  the  Himnid'tnal,  iiiirlcv.'-te,  coiicu. 
binaries,  schisinitlclia.  and  Rcandaious  priest:].''— fi/A 
Tiitflor  :  Si-rinmn,  vol.  i.,  Ber,  vi. 

2.  Pertaining  to,  involving,  or  consisting 
of  simnny  ;  olit  lined  by  siniouy  :  as,  asinioui- 
aad  presentation. 

t Sim-d-ni'-ac-al-ly,  adr.  [Eng.si'TJtoTiiocaZ; 
•ly,]  In  a'simoiiiacal  manner;  with  or  by 
simony. 

"  Bfliiuflces  disposed  of,  not  elmnniarnVy,  yet  At 
least  uuwortliily.'—fliiJ'ntJf.'  II tit.  Own  Time. 

Si -mo'-ni-ans,  s.  ph     [Lat.  Simnniani,  Tvoin 
Simon  Magus.'    (Euseb:   Ecdes.  Hiat.,  lib.  ii ., 
ch.  xxii.)]    [SrMONY.) 
Chui-ch  History : 

1.  A  name  api)Iied  to  the  GnoKtics,  from  the 
belief  that  Simon  Magus  was  their  founder. 

2.  A  name  of  infamy  applieil  to  the  Ne»- 
torians,  after  Simon  Magus,  the  lirst  heretic. 
{Shipley.) 


*si-md'-m-oiis,  a.  [Eng.  siifton(y);-o«s.l  Par- 
taking of  simouy ;  given  to  simony ;  simouiacaL 

*  aim'-6n-Sst,  ».  [Eng.  simQn{v);  -£si.]  One 
who  practises  simony  ;  a  sinioniac 

"If  we  bo  coudeuiucd  oa  almoiiiatM.'* — Admmt t 
Worka.  i.  463. 

»[m'-6n-y,  •  slm-on-ie,  *  sym-on-yo,  a. 

■  [Fr,  siiuonie,  frimi  Low  Lat.  simoiiia  ;  named 
after  Simmi  Magus,  who  wished  to  buy  the 
girt  of  the  Holy  Ghost  with  money  (Acta 
viii,  18.).]  Tlic  act,  practice,  or  crime  of 
trathcking  iii  sacred  thing.s,  and  especially  in 
the  buying  or  selling  ol'  ecelesia.'.tical  jue- 
fermeiits,  or  the  corrupt  presentatinii  of  any- 
one to  an  ecclesiastical  benelice  for  inunoy  or 
reward. 

"  By  simony,  the  right  of  preaeiitntion  to  a  living 
Is  foiiieited  and  reBted  ;>ro  wtc  vice  in  tlio  crowii. 
Simimif.  Ko  called  from  the  meuiblaiice  It  la  said  to 
betu*  to  the  Bin  of  minoii  Mh^ub,  is  tlie  corrupt  preecn- 
tatiuii  iif  any  one  to  an  eccIenlHSLlcal  Ixnelice  lor 
money,  K'ft,  or  reward,  and  is  by  tlie  triunin  law  h  rmtj 

fi'iuvuus  crime.  With  us,  hiiwever,  the  law  hi>6  exjalt- 
islietl  so  many  axcepLione  tlial  there  is  no  diilicnlly 
whatever  in  avuidiiis  the  forleiltu'e."— /I^utxUoite.' 
Comment.,  blc.  ii.,  vli.  IS. 

si'-in6n-3rite,  «.      [After  Prof.  F,  Simony, 

sun'.  -i(e(Jl/in,).] 

Jf  tn. ;  A  monoclinic  mineral  occnrring  both 
in  crystids  and  massive.  Hardness,  2'3 ; 
sp.gr.  2"244.  Comiios,  :  sulphuric  aciil,  47 '17; 
magnesia,  12'ti5  ;  soda,  IS'SG ;  water,  2182  = 
100-50,  yielding  the  formula  ROSU3-h2aO, 
where  RO  =  magnesia  and  sutla. 

^-modm',  *sS-iiio6n',  «.  [Arab,  samflm  =  a 
sultry,  ijDKtiieiitial  wind  whirh  deslroys  tra- 
vellei'S ;  from  suiuma  =  he  poisoned;  samua 
=.  poisoning,] 

Meteor.  :  A  hot  wind  whieh  blows  over  the 
deserts  of  Asia  and  Africa,  darkening  the  air 
will)  the  sand  which  it  rai-ies.  Under  iis  in- 
fluence the  hkiii  feels  dry,  the  respiration  is 
accelerated,  and  there  is  liurning  thir.st,  Tho 
Mininoin  is  called  in  Algiers  and  Italy  tho 
Sirocco,  ill  Eg.\  i>t  the  Kamsin,  in  Tnikey  tlio 
Snmiel,  and  in  Guinea  the  Harmatlan.  The 
Indian  hot  wind  blowing  o\'er  Central  India 
in  Apiil  and  May  is  a  milder  loriu  ol^tha 
Siinouni. 

"  Like  a  nilnttte'H  gleam  of  aim, 
Aiaiil  the  hltwk  vintuoin's  eclijiKC.'' 

JUuure :  Fiia-  Worshippert. 

*si-modn',  £f.    [Siuoom.] 

sim-o-sau'-r^s,  s.  [Or.  o-i/jibj  {simon)  = 
snub-nosed,  and  traifpo^  {smiros)  =  a  lizard.] 

PaUeont. :  A  ficuus  of  Plesiusautia,  ronl^ned 
to  the  Muscltelkalk  (q.v.).  Jt  liad  a  largo 
head,  with  enormous  orbits,  and  teeth  suukin 
distinct  sockets. 

*  si'-moiis,  a.     [Lat.  simus.]    [Simia.] 

1.  Having  a  flat  or  snub  uose,  with  the  end 
turned  uji. 

2,  Concave. 

"  In  the  concnre  er  Mimou$  part  of  tiie  liTcr.**— 
Browne  :  Vulnnr  Ht-ruun,  p.  ItuL 

sim'-pai,  «.     [Native  name.] 

Zool.  :  Semnopitkecitsmelalof.htts ;  CAlledalso 
the  Black-ciested  Monkey,  a  native  of  Suma- 
tra. Body  long,  slender,  pelvic  limbs  so  long 
that  the  hitid-quarter»  are  higher  than  the 
shouldei*s  when  the  animal  walks  on  all  fours. 
There  is  a  long  i-iest  of  black  hair  on  the  t<ip 
of  the  head  ;  under  i)aiU  white;  back  auu 
neck  bright  yellow  and  red. 

Bim'-per,  v.i.  [Prob.  a  nasalized  form  from 
up  ^(l.^■.);  cf.  Dan.  slp2ie=.n  woman  who  in 
alfectnUy  coy;  Sw,  s/pp  =  linical,  prim; 
Low  Ger.  sipp  =  the  gesture  of  a  compressed 
mouth  and  atl'icted  pronunciation ;  Korw. 
ae77iper  =  line,  smart;  Dan.  dial,  simiier,  sen^- 
per  —  aflected,  coy,  prudish  ;  Prov.  Ger.  zimr 
pern  =  t*)  be  affectedly  coy. J 

1.  To  smile  in  an  affected,  silly  manner. 

**  Tht're  dost  thou  glide  from  fair  to  fair, 

bli.l  liinperins/  on  witli  oa^er  hii^ite.'' 

Hyron:  Ton  VoulliJiU  FrienA. 

•  2.  To  glimmer ;  to  twinkle. 

"Stars  above 
Bimper  and  ohliie.'"  tf.  Ilerbert, 

eim'-per,  s.  [Simper,  v.]  An  alTeeted  smile 
or  smirk  ;  a  smile  with  an  air  of  anectatlon 
and  silliness.    {Byron:  iieppo^  Ixv.) 

sim'-per-er,  «.    [Eng.  simiper,  v. ;  -er.J    One 

who  Liiniwrs, 

"  And  well  the  ^mp^rer  might  be  vain, 
He  vbese  the  fairest  of  the  tniln," 

SeaU:  LaAy  of  the  Lnke,  v.  2L 

Sim'-per-ing,  pr.  par.  or  a.    [Simper,  v.} 


GXe,  fat,  lire,  amidst,  what,  fall,  £ather;   we,  wet.  here,  camel,  her.  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  p6t, 
or.  wore,  wvl£  wor^  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  ciire,  unite,  cur,  rule,  fall;  try,  Syrian.    £S,  oe  =  e;  ey  =  a;  an  =  kw. 


simperingly— simply 
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Blm'-per-ihg-ly,  cuJv,  (Eng.  simverinp; 
-in.]  hi  a  siiiipeiiiig  luanner ;  witU  sinipui'S 
or  aiiiirks. 

"  Why  looks  nent  Curvw  all  so  aim}>rrtn!)lji  t" 

JJurtiuu  :  Au/uiya  qf  t'illung,  iil.  9. 

mm  pS-ea-om'-o-ter,  &    [Sympiesouetbo.] 

sim'-i^le,  *  sym-ple,  a.  &  s.  [Fr.  simj^le, 
fruiii  LaL  shnpiiceiiu,  accuH.  of  siviplcx  = 
simple  ;  lit.=  nnc-rnkl,  from  «ini-,  u  pielix 
=  s:ime  (seen  also  in  sein-c/ =  once,  sim-id 
=  tngetlier)  and  piico=.  to  fnld  ;  Sp.  sivipie  ; 
Port,  simples  ;  Ital.  sivi2>lice,  sevbplux.] 

A.  ^3  culjectim : 

I.  Ordiuay-y  Ijing^iage : 

1.  Single  ;  not  double  or  duplex ;  consist- 
ngornnlvone  thing;  nncompouudtsl  or  uu- 

comhincd  with  aiiytliin^  else. 

"  Auioiiz  aubaUiicufl.  some  aio  called  thnpla,  some 
eoliii-oiiii'r.  wheLliei-  t»keii  iiuv  pliilusovhiculorvulgAT 
Bi!us.u." — Waila:  Laijic. 

2.  Not  complex  or  complicated  :  as,  a  simpl& 
machine. 

3.  Mere,  ]»ure  ;  being  nn  more  and  no  less 
than;  nuthiny  else  than  ;  I>einji  only. 

"The  sceptre  ia  n  shnpJe  reed," 

LonijfcHow .    (Joldeii  Legond,  W. 

i.  Not  disUrigui.shed  by  any  excellence  ; 
plain  ;  (tf  an  aveiatfc  quality. 

•*  Thy  simple  fare,  luid  all  thy  plain  deHglita." 

Covjpcr :  Tusk,  i.  GiG. 

5.  Not  given  to  deceit,  sfrutagem,  nit,  or 
du['licity ;  uudesigning,  arLles.,  harmless, 
einccre. 

"Orr  their  own  element  tliey  were  na  »im-ple  aa 
diililreii." — ^acitiilw/ :  Hist.  ICng.,  ch.  iii. 

C.  UnalTected,  plain,  aitless,  unconstrained  ; 
not  arliticial  ;  unadnnied. 

"  In  hia  simple  show  he  liarbours  trea-vin." 

!s7uikes/j. .  1  henry  I'/,,  lil.  1. 

7.  Unniistakalile,  clear,  plain,  intelligible: 
as,  a  siiiijila  statement. 

8.  Easy  to  be  (hme;  not  difficult  nr  cniii- 
pbcaled  :  ns,  a  simple  prnblem,  &  simple  lasU." 

D.  Weak  in  intellect ;  ratlier  silly  ;  too  con- 
fiiling. 

"Tli8  simple  he!ieve*.h  every  woid."*— /Vooerfts  xiv.  IS. 
II.   TedttiLailhj: 

1.  JUil.  :  Not  consisting  of  several  distinct 
part*  ;  scarcely  dividetl  or  branched  at  all. 

2.  O^'vi. :  Eh-nientary.    {Element,  s.,  II.  2.J 

3.  iffth. :  Not  eoinplicjilcil.  A  simple 
quantity  is  a  quiintity  ontaiiiing  but  one 
term.  (Monomial.1  A  simple  equation  is 
one  nf  the  fii-st  ilegree.  Simple  aildition  is 
the  aildition  nf  nnniliers  expiesseil  in  a  uni- 
form scnie.  Simide  subliartifm,  niultiplica- 
tinii,  division,  Sec,  have  correspouiling  signi- 
Ijcatiomt. 

4.  Uin. :  The  same  as  HoM0GE?rEOUS  (q.v.). 

5.  rutliof. :  Uncomplicated  with  other  dis- 
eases :  as,  siTTiple  apoplexy- 

2S.  As  substantive : 

1.  OnUiianj  iMJig^tage : 

*  1.  Gen.  :  Something  single ;  not  mixed  or 
OonipnundeJ. 

•■  It  U  a  iii«l«.nchoIy  of  mine  own.  eomponndwl  of 
many  iiiiipJea,  e^ctrncted  fruiu  iiiiLuy  obJHctit." — 
Bhtikexjt. :  An  I'ou  Like  It.  iv.  1. 

2.  Specif. :  A  meilidnal  herb,  or  medicine 
obtained  Jiom  a  herb  ;  sn  called  Iwcause  each 
veg  table  was  supposed  to  po.ises.s  its  parti- 
ciilar  virtue,  and  tlmrefoie  to  cmistituto  a 
ciniple  remedy. 

•'  There  I  lion  Bhnlt  cnll  ma  <imp7fit,  nnd  ahalt  tench 
.  Tliy  friuud  the  lutuie  iiiid  healiiis  tiowers  of  eiioh." 
'  Cowpvr :  Death  w/  Danwtt, 

II.  Technically : 

1.  Roman  liitual : 

•(1)  A  feast  on  which  the  ofRre  of  the  feria 
was  said,  with  only  a  cummemoralion  of  the 
feast. 

(2)  Any  feast  which  is  not  a  double  or  senii- 
douide.  Thi;  office  for  a  simple  difleis  little 
froiu  the  ferial  office, 

"The  iirnctice  nf  taking  the  hynni  on  fimplcM  from 
theoniniun  llI^«.lnl3  .  .  .  unly  dutia  fioiu  Hub  V.'— 
AJdlsA  Afiwld:  L'Htit.  Diet.,  p.  Mi. 

2.  Weaving: 

(1)  A  di-aw-loom  employed  in  fancy  weaving. 

(2)  A  cord  dependent  from  the  fail  of  a 
liamesM  cord  in  a  dniw-Inom,  Iiaviny  at  its 

'  cud  a  bob,  by  whit:h  it  is  pulled  to  work  a 
Ceitaiii  portion  of  the  harness. 

^  Simple,  wh«n  applied  to  the  I'nderstand- 
ing,  implies  sut-h  a  cnutrnctrd  power  as  is 
Jncapiible  uf  eonibination  ;  silly  and  foolixh 
rise  in  sense  upon  the  former,  signifynig 
oillier  tlie  pervei-sion  or  the  total  dcliciency 


of  understiMiding.  The  bebiiviour  of  a  ])erson 
may  lie  s'dly.  wlio  from  any  txuess  ol  lei  buy 
loses  his  sense  of  inopritily  ;  the  conduirt 'da 
person  will  be/oo/i;'/(,  wiio  has  injt  jiulgniciit 
to  diiect  himself.  Country  pt-ojile  may  be 
simple  owing  tu  thmr  want  uf  knowledge;. 
((JruOb.) 

^  Simple  interest:  (See  under  the  noun.) 
[iNTLaiiST,  s.,  11.  l.J 

•  simpie-a-nswered,  «.  Makinga  plain, 
Bimple  ansuei-. 

"  Be  aiiiifjie-u.mwered,  iw  we  know  the  trnth." 

,&/i(i/l(,'!,/).  ;  L  ar,  jiL  7. 

slinple-ascidian^,  s,  pi.    [Ascidixdm.] 
simple- contract,  ». 

Laio :  A  parole  piomi-^c,  verbal  or  written, 
but  not  under  spfil.  A  nimiile  ojiilrnvt  debt  is 
one  ascertained  only  by  oial  evidence  or  by 
unsealed  notes. 

simple-hearted,  a.  Having  a  simple, 
open  heai't ;  sinyle-Uciiii.ed,  ingunuuus, 

simple-larceny,  s.    [Lakueny.] 

simplo-leaf,  s. 

Bol.  :  A  leaf  consisting  of  a  single  piece, 
not  dividetl  into  leaflets. 

simple-minded,  a.  Artless,  frank, 
gtiai!^'liLlor\Tuid,  devoid  of  duplicity,  unsus- 
pecting. 

simple-mindedness,  s.  The  qual  ity  or 
state  Ol'  being  siinide-niindcd  ;  aiblessncss; 
frueuoni  from  ilu[iln;ity  or  suspicion. 

Simple-mineral,  s. 

Min. :  An  imliudual  mineral  substance,  as 
distinguished  fiom  a  lock.  Irtineials  are  nut, 
as  a  rule,  reidlv  simple,  for  clicmicd  analysis 
can  I'esolve  them  Into  various  elements. 

simple 'toothed  rodents,  «.  pi.    [3m- 

PLlCIDENTATA-l 

simple-trust,  s. 

Law:  'J  be  term  used  when  property  Is 
vested  in  one  person  in  trust  lor  aiiuUier. 

Simple-umbel,  s.    [Vu-hj^^^ 

*  Sim'-ple,  li.i.  [Simple,  a.]  Toiiutherdiniples. 

"  While  botu'iiists,  all  ci'ld  to  niuUt;'!  hiiuUiihi^IUik, 
Fui3.iko  thu  Iftii',  ttiid  ii.itittiiLly— Ki>  annpli  g." 

UvldsnUllt ;  /'*•«(.  to  Zobeida. 

szm'-ple-ness,  *  slm-ple-nesse, «.    lEug. 

suiipie ;  -nA-w.J 

1.  'J'be  quality  or  fr.atQ  of  being  simple, 
single,  or  uiu;oni  pounded. 

"  Tliey  nre  IcMt  i;unipwii"d«i!.  nnd  npproich  moat  to 
the  shn/jleiiean  ut  the  eleuients."— />(yfc//  .  On  liadtea. 

2.  Ai-tlessness,  simplicity,  pl:dnness,  inno- 
cence. 

"  For  never  Miy  thing  cnn  he  amiss, 
WJieii  tim/j/eufss  luul  duty  ti;iider  iL" 
Shtikeap.  ■  .U iUsuimrwr  .V I'jIU'i  Ure-im,  V.  1. 

3.  Weakiiessof  intellect;  silliness, stupidity, 
folly. 

"  yflinitimpleness  is  this  !    1  come,  I  cume." 

S,iitiu:sp.:  liomisa  A  Juliu-t.  Hi.  S. 

4.  Freodoin  from  eoiiipiication  or  liifTn-ulty  ; 
simiilicity  :  as,  the  simpleuess  of  a  niacliine  ur 
remedy. 

*  sim'-pler,  s.  [Eng.  simpl{e) ;  -ct*,]  One  who 
coUciis  sim|>les,  or  mediubial  berb:i ;  a 
Biinplist,  a  herbalist. 

"Tlio  lich  green  Ijeda  of  aweet-forn  (rive  out  tliefr 
aronmlic  b.-vvoiir  U>  tlie  wise  olU  Mimpler." — ilarper't 
Mus/aztTie,  May,  188J,  p.  U\i. 

Simpler  s  joy,  s. 

r>ot.  :  Verbena  officinalis.  So  named  from 
the  liood  sale  collectors  of  simples  had  for  so 
highly  esteemed  a  piai.t.    (Prior.) 

*  Sim'-plesse,  «.  [Fr.]  Simi>licity,  simpleness. 

"  Their  weeds  lieen  not  so  nijihly  wme. 
Such  sim!-li-s^e  luuught  Lhcm  ahcnd." 

Spenser:  S}irp!uiurtis  C'uleniier ;  July. 

Sim'-ple-tfin,  -s.  [Fr.  simplet,  few.  siinplette  = 
a  simple  person,  from  simple  =  simple  (q.v.).] 
A  simple,  .silly  person  ;  one  who  is  simple,  a 
person  of  weak  intellect. 

■•  They  louk  npun  i^rsoiis  eniploylns:  their  tliTie  In 
ni.i'  iiiL'  verses,  pictures,  or  in  rending  Ijooka.  iis 
simp/e  07ts  eiiaily  tu  be  deceived."— Anox ."  WiiUer 
hociiingx,  even.  6U. 

Sim'-plex.  a.    [Lilt.]    Simple,  single. 

*  sim-pli'-cian,  s.  [0.  Fr.  simpHcien.}  A 
snnple,  artless,  or  innocent  person ;  a  sim- 
pleton. 

■'  bometiniefl  tlie  veriest  siwpliclans  Rte  moat  lucky. 
the  wistfflt  lulltio-iiiiis  leaj*t,  cBpeL-iiilly  where  mdem 
are  nii'.lwei'ved."— ^rc/ui  Arnwaii :  Tlus  Tablet,  or 
iludvruttuit  ofVh'it,  L,  ii.  IH. 


sim-pli-9i-dQ«-ta'-ta,  i^.  i^.  [Lat.  simjikx, 
genii.  sLiiplicis,  and  ncut.  pi.  of  Lai.  Ubuuttus 
=L  deiitiiteil.] 

Ziiol. :  yimple-toothed  Rodents;  a  sub-order 
of  Rodcntia  (q.v.).  Tlie  suli-onler  cnmpiiscR 
most  ol  Ihe  RiKicnIia,  arran-eii  in  tbr.'c  wp- 
ti.ius:  Sciui'omoipba,  Miomoriila,  and  Hys- 
tricoinorpiia. 

*  sim-pli-fi -ma'-ni,  s.  pi.  [Lat.  simplex, 
gcnit.  siiitpUcis,  and  mamts  —  a  lian<l.) 

iLiUuin  :  A  division  of  Cambidte,  iustiLUted 
by  LaLreille. 

Sim-pli9'-i-ter,  adv.     [Lat,=  simply.] 

Law:  Without  involving  anything  not 
actually  nametl. 

sim-pli^'-i-ty',  s.  [Fr.  simjylieite,  from  Lat. 
sihipluututein,  accus.  of  siniiuicitas,  from  sim- 
plex,    geiiit.    bimiillcis=  simple    (q.v.) ;    Sp. 

Siviplioiilud ;  iLal.  simpUciia,  dHutplicUa.l 

1.  'I'he  qu;dil.y  or  stiite  of  being  siiniile, 
sinyle,  or  uncoinpountled  ;  sinipleiiehs,  single- 
ness. 

"  Minulrakea  .ilTord  a  p;ipHVfroiis  nnnlenmint  odour 
hi  the  luMl  ur  ti.pp  c,  di^uuvciibljle  in  llkir  ni>itp/iciti/ 
and    iiiix.iUia."~/irouinu :    i  ulyur   £rrouiv,   hiv.   \ii., 

ch.  vii. 

*  2.  That  wliiili  is  simple,  single,  uucom- 
^MUiided,  ur  indii  isilile. 

'•  Tlicy  divided  the  divine  attiihutw  into  so  many 
liei'ttuim ;  l>ec.iii>ie  t..e  iii.iiuiity  uf  a  liiiniHu  minu 
OLiniut  sdtliuiciiLly  uunceive,  ur  eX|'l:iin,  mt  natL'b 
puwcr  find  jLctiun  in  :i  suiiplictlj/  so  grij.it  inu)  tudi^ 
visilile  iud  tliubof  Uud." — t'upt:  i'mta  oj  the  il/Ac  i'uem, 
f  1. 

3.  The  quiilily  or  state  of  being  simple  or 
not  cum[tlex  ;  IVeedoin  trum  complication. 

"  We  are  l-^d  to  cuiiL-eivti  that  grcHt  nincliiiie  of  th4 
world  tu  have  hi^en  once  in  r,  st.ilo  uf  Kie.itci*  ^jr?w 
pJtciiff  tliaii  nuw  iL  ia.'—Gitrimt;   Tkeuri/  -/tUe  iiktith, 

4.  Freedom  Irom  sul'tlety  or  abslruseness  ; 
phiiiMiess,  clearness  :  us,  the  slnLpitcity  of  a 
proldem. 

5.  Freedom  from  a  disposition  to  duplicity, 
cunning,  or  SL.r,itageiii  ;  artlessness,  smcerity, 
harm  less  n  CSS,  innoceiice. 

"  Cy  t.iii  simiilicUn  I'f  Venna"  doves," 
Hiutln'sp. :  iluiaummef  iS'iyUi'»  lireitm,  1. 1, 

6.  Pliiininiss,  naturalness;  absence  of  any- 
thing tuat  seems  extiaordiinir^. 

"  U  aweut  nini/jtioitji  o(  days  gone  by  ! " 

Lonu.'VlUioi :  rite  Brook. 

7.  Freetlom  from  or  absence  of  iirtidcial 
ornament;  plainness  :  as,  simpUoity  of  druSS^ 
siviplicitij  of  stj  le. 

8.  Weakness  of  intellect ;  siUines.'i,  folly. 

'*  How  lung,  ye  aiuipleuuea,  will  ye  love  ttmplieity}' 
— Pruofibi  1.  :ii 

sim-pli-fi-ca'-tion,  s.  [Fr.]  The  art  of 
simplify  ill;:,  or  of  reducing  to  simplicity  or  to 
a  sraie  not  complex. 

"  The  gim/JiJicuti-itt  of  inachliiea  renders  thmn  itior* 
and  iiioie  per  eut,  Idit  tiuH  snuiil.jicutitit  ui  tlie  rutli' 
munts  ui  langimi^fa  lo.idei-s  them  more  and  luwra 
luilMsrieut." — iHJiUU  :  ^'M-nniiiitii  qf  Languaueit. 

sim'-pll-fy,  v.t.  (Fr.  simpUJier,  fi-om  Lat. 
simples  — biu\\>\ef  ;iud  /ado  =  to  make;  Sp, 
simplijicar ;  Ital.  simpUficare,  sem]iiifunre.\ 
To  inaue  simple;  to  reiUice  to  simpbcity  or  to 
a  state  not  cmnplex  ;  t*»  free  from  complexity, 
abstrusencss,  or  dilticulty  ;  to  make  easier  or 
simpler. 

"  Fliiloaophei'B  .  .  .  Wd  ua  endeavour  to  lim/tliff 
ouraelvixa,  ur  to  get  intu  a  condition  reqniihiKof  ua 
the  laxat  tliat  uui  ho  toila."—iiarrouf:  iiaii»t»n»,  voL 


•  sim'-plist,  5.     [Eng.   Kimpl{e);    -ist.]     Ono 
who  collects  or  is  skilled  in  simples ;  a  simpler, 

"  A  plant  ao  unlike  arose.  It  h^itli  heeii  mistaken  bj 
luiue  goud  iitu/lista  rurumuuiuui."— iVruw/w;  t'uii/ar 
£nours,  bk.  ii.,  -.U.  vL 

•  sim-plis'-tic,  a.    [Eng.  simplist ;  -ic.]    Of 
or  i>eruiining  to  simples  or  a  -simplist 

•  sim'-pli-ty,   ».     [See  def.]     Simplicity. 

(Piers  Ploiuman.) 

sim'-plo-ye,  o.    [Svmploce.] 

sim'-ply,  at'f .     [K"S-  simp{lc);  -ly.] 

1.  Witlioutanotherorothers ;  siniply,a1on0| 
absolutely. 

"  If  lie  take  her,  let  lilm  L;vke  her  limply.' —S/tuke$p.* 
ilerrn  WiOta  ff  Wxndsor,  ill.  ± 

2.  In  asiinple  uiiinncr;  without  nrt,,  duplU 
city,  or  subtleness  ;  artlessly,  plainly. 

3.  In  a  plain  manner;  unostentatiously, 
plainly. 

"  Simplif  let  these,  like  lihn  of  Stimos.  live. 
Let  Iterba  to  them  ahlouJleaa  lampietgive. 

Cowper :  To  Charles  Deodati,  elegy  n. 


boil,  boy ;  poiit,  j^l ;  cat,  5eU,  chorus,  yhin,  hengh ;  go,  gem ;  thin,  this ;  sin.  as ;  expect,  X  cnophon,  e^ist.    ph  -  1 
-clan, -tian  =  sh^n,   -tion, -sion  =  shun ; -tion, -sion  =  zhun.    -cious, -tious, -sious  =  shus.   -ble, -die,  <tc.  =  bel,  d^lo 
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simson— sinaite 


i.  Merely,  solely,  only. 

"B/  iiuitHtiou,  I  do  not  mean  imitation  in  its 
Ui^eat  Btuse,  but  timidy  Ibe  I'oUowiug  of  utber  inas- 
X^arAS'—Ucynuldt:  UUcuur^e  \\. 

5.  In  a  simple  or  foolish  manner ;  foolishly, 

weakly  ;  like  a  siiiipletuu. 

idbn'-son,  *  sin'-sion,  *  sen'-cion.  (ci  as 

Sh),  s.    [Fr.  sejtefou.l    [Sekecio.] 
EoU :  Senecio  vulgaris. 

sim'-u-la-ohre  (chre  as  ker),  s.    {tat 

«imn/acn(m  =  an  iin.ige,  a  likeniii-.s,  from  sim- 
ulo  =  to  make  like,  to  simulate  (q-v.)-]  An 
image. 

"  Pbidiae  made  of  ivory  the  9imulachre  or  image  of 
JupiivT."— ill t/ut :  Uoumiiour,  foL  22  b. 

•  sim'-u-lar,  s.&a.    [Simulate.] 

A.  As  mbst. :  One  wlio  simulates  or  coun- 
teiteits  bomeLlniig  ;  one  who  pretends  to  be 
what  he  is  not;  a  hi-poci'itical  preteudei-;  a 
simulator. 

'*  Hide  tbee,  thoa  bloody  hand, 
Tbou  perjmer,  tbou  simulnr  of  virtae, 
Tbiit  ai't  luceatuuUB."        lihaket,p. :  Lear.  iii.  2. 

B.  As  adj. :  Simulated,  counterfeited, 
specious,  false. 

"IreturueJ  with  limator  proof  enough." 

ahakaip. :  C'tfinbeliru,  ▼.  i. 

•aun'-u-late,  a.  [Lat.  simulatvs,  pa.  jiar.  of 
simiUo'=U)  liiign,  to  preteiiil,  to  make  like; 
8imiiis—hke;  si;n.i(i=  together.]  Simulated, 
feigned,  pretended,  false. 

*'  They  biid  vowed  a  simulate  chastity." — Bale: 
Snglit'i  Votarict,  itU  ii. 

gym'-Ti-late,  u.t.  [Fr.  simvler;  Sp.  &  Port. 
simaluT.]  [Simulate,  a.]  To  assume  the 
likeness  of;  to  Jissume  the  mere  signs  or 
appeaiance  of  tal.-.ely ;  to  feign,  to  counter- 
feit, to  iihani,  to  imitate. 

"  The  stems  and  foliage  uf  a  creeper  are  bo  gljituJatcd 
that  utiLui-ci  is  not  nioi-e  litbe  aud  liviiig  tbau  the 
■toue. '— ii(i7tf  Telegraph,  Juu.  16, 1B86. 

dbn-u-la'-tion,  s.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  simula- 
tionem,  accus.  uf  siviiilutio  =  an  apijearance 
falsely  assumed,  from  Umulaius  =  siuuilate 
(q.v.) ;  Sp.  simulaclon;  Ital.  simulazLoTie.] 
Tlie  aiit  of  siumlatiny,  or  of  pretending  to  be 
what  one  is  not ;  thu  act  of  assuming  a  deceit- 
ful ciiarauter  or  apjiearunce. 

"  Simalation  ia  put  ou  that  we  may  look  into  the 
carda  of  auutber,  wheieas  ilisiiiiiiulHtiou  iuteiids  iio- 
tliing  nioi'e  thmi  to  hide  our  owu."—/tofint/^roA-e;  luea 
of  it  i'alriot  King. 

1  Siitiulation  and  dissimulation  differ  in 
that  tlie  toriner  is  the  deceiUul  assumption  uf 
a  fulse  cliaiacter,  the  latter  is  the  coucealment 
of  tlie  true  cUavacter, 

•  sim'-u-la-tor,  s.  [Lat.]  One  who  simu- 
lutes  or  feigns. 

"They  aie  merely  simulatori  of  the  part  they  bus- 
taiu.'  —De  iiunicey :  Autub.  Uketdtei,  i.  iM. 

•  sim'-U-la-tor-y,  o.  [Lat.  simulatori^is.] 
Cunsisling  in  or  cuia'act-erized  by  simulation. 

"  Jeliuram  wisely  suspects  this  flight  of  the  Syrians 
to  be  Uul  innuliUury,  aud  [iiilitiuke  only  tu  dmw  iBniel 
out  of  tljeii  Gil\6'~lip.  JJtiU:  /'aiitiiitiu/  iMmitna. 

Bfm-a-lid'-i-um,  o.  [Mod.  Lat,  dimin.  from 
simulium  (q.v.).j 

Pakmnt.:  A  genus  of  Diptera,  akin  to 
Simulium,  Irom  tiie  Puibeck  beds. 

Si-mu'-li-um,  s.  [Lat.  siimdoJ]  [Simulate.] 
Entom, :  Sand-fly  ;  a  genus  of  Bibionidae  or 
of  lipuhdiE.  Tliey  resemble  mosquitoes,  and 
their  bite  often  produces  very  painful  swell- 
ings. SinnUiuvL  reptajis  is  a  ccnunon  British 
species.  'Ihe  larva  lives  on  thu  sub-aquatic 
stem  of  Pheilaiidiiuniiind  Siuin,  to  which  also 
it  attaches  its  cocuon.  Other  species  nihabit 
Sontli  America,  Laplanrl,  &c.  One,  S.  coluvi- 
hat-'Clieiise,  swiirnis  alung  the  Lower  Dannbe, 
and  bites  so  severely  us  sometimes  to  injure 
cattle  fatally. 

t  sim-iil-ta-ne'-i-t^,  s.  [Eng.  simuHane- 
(oiis);  -itii'l  The  qunlity  or  state  of  beiug 
simnltancuiis ;  sinmltimeousuess. 

"  Tlicse  equ;tti.iii3  are  equations  of  condition  for 
ttmuUaneity."—  Ua.oit  dt  Pecfi ;  Jlalh,  OiclioiiaT]/, 

B^xn-ul-ta'-nS-ous,  a.  [Low  Lat.  simul- 
taneiis,  fiotn  stvnutim  ~a.t  the  same  time, 
fiom  Lat.  simut=  logcther.J  Haiipeumg, 
done,  or  Uiking  place  at  the  same  time. 

"All  tliat  we  liiid  need  of,  in  the  jierforining  of 
tikcse,  is  uulyGotls  coinurrenve,  wlietUer  previous  or 
tiJnuilaneout.'  —Unmmoiid .    Worka,  Iv.  5T0. 

Simultaneous-equations,  5.  pi. 

Math.:  Two  equations  are  simultaneous 
when  the  value  of  the  unknown  quantities 


which  ent«rthem  are  the  same  in  both  at  the 
same  time.  A  group  of  equations  is  sinuil- 
taueous  when  the  valne  of  the  unknown 
quantities  is  the  same  in  thein  all  at  the  same 
time. 
sim-ul-ta'-ne-ous-l3^,  adv.  [Eng.  simul' 
taiieoits;  -ly.]  In  a  simultaneous  manner;  at 
the  same  time  ;  together  ;  in  conjunction. 

sim-iil-ta'-ne-ous-ness,  s.  [Eng.  simul- 
taneous; -ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being 
siumltaiieons,  or  of  happening,  acting,  being 
done,  or  taking  place  at  the  same  time. 

"  Tliere  has  been  no  explanation  of  the  timuJtatu^ 
cusness  witli  wiiich  th«y  all  apjjeared  togetliei"."— 
Sci-ibiier's  JJajaziiie,  May,  1830,  p.  2. 

*  sim'-til-t^,  5.  [Lat.  simultas  =  grudge,  en- 
mity.]   Private  grudge  or  quarrel. 

"To  enquire  after  domestic  siTnultieg,  their  eports, 
or  ahiBctioua."— //en  Jonson  ;  DiscovcrKt. 

sun'-urg,  s.  [Pers.]  A  fabulous  monstrous 
bird  of  the  Persians.    [Roc] 

sin,  *sinne,  *synne,  s.  [A.S.  syn^  rfnn, 
senn,  genit.,  dat.,  and  accus.  synne ;  cogu. 
with  Dut.  zoiide;  Icel.  synd,  syiidk;  Dan.  & 
Sw.  synd;  O.  H.  Ger.  suntja,  suudja;  Ger. 
siinde;  Lat.  sotis  —  guilly.] 
L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Any  voluntary  tiansgression  of  the  law 
of  God  ;  disobedience  tt>  the  divine  cimimand  ; 
any  violation  of  the  divine  command  ;  moral 
dei)ravity,  wickedness,  iniquity.  Sin  includes 
not  only  actions,  but  neglect  of  known  duty, 
all  evil  thoughts,  words,  purposes,  and  all 
that  is  contrary  to  the  law  of  God.  It  may 
consist  in  commission,  when  a  known  divine 
law  is  violated,  or  in  omission,  when  a  positive 
divine  command  or  a  rule  of  duty  is  volun- 
tarily and  wilfully  neglected. 

"All  crimes  fti'e  indeed  sins,  but  not  all  tira  crimes. 
Asin  may  be  in  tbe  tbuugbb  ur  secret  purpose  of  a 
man,  of  whicli  neither  a  judge,  nor  a  witness,  nor  any 
man  can  tiike  notice;  but  a  crime  is  such  a  sin  as 
cousiijtti  in  an  action  ;igftinst  tlie  law,  of  wbicli  action 
be  cin  bs  Hcciised,  and  tried  by  a  judge,  and  he  cun- 
vinced  or  cleaved  by  \\itnesses,  JJ'arLher,  that  wbich 
is  no  sin  in  itbelf,  but  iiidiirereiit,  may  he  made  sin  by 
a  positive  law."— i/oftdie;  On  the  Common  Maws  qf 
^xgla-nd. 

2.  An  offence  in  general ;  a  transgression,  a 
breach  :  as,  a  siv.  against  good'taate. 

*  3.  A  sin-offering ;  an  offering  made  to 
atone  for  sm. 

"He  bath  niadp  h'm  *rt'lie  «in  for  us,  who  knew  no 
sin,  tbiit  we  migiit  ua  >i.i>*le  tde  nghteousucsa  of  Gud 
ill  liini"— 2  CoriuthicMl  ».  il. 

*  4.  A  man  enormously  wicked  ;  the  incar- 
nation of  sin. 

"  Thy  nmbitlon, 
Thou  rcarlet  sin,  robb'd  this  bewailing  laud 
Ui  noble  fiuckiugham." 

Shakesp.:  Henry  VIII.,  liL  2. 

H,  Technically: 

1.  Script.  &  Protest.  Tkeol. :  Sin  is  used  gen- 
erically  (1  Kings  viii.  34 ;  Rom.  vi.  1)  and  spe- 
cifically (Exod.  xxxiv.  7).  It  is  defined  as  the 
ti-ansgressinn  of  the  law  (1  John  iii.  4).  All 
sins  are;  not  equally  great  (Exod.  xxxii.  31 ; 
1  bam.  ii.  17).  Distinction  is  recognized  be- 
tween a  "sin  unto  death"  and  a  sin  "not 
unto  death"  (1  Joliii  v.  16).  There  are  sins 
against  one's  self  (Num.  xvi,  38  ;  Acts  xvi.  28) 
and  against  one's  fellow-man  (Gen.  xlii.  22; 
Matt,  xviii,  21),  but  every  sin  is  also  a  sin 
against  God  (Deut.  xx.  IS),  which  is  so  ini- 
porLint,  that  coinitared  with  it  Ihe  others  may 
almost  be  leftunmenti(nied(cf.  Psalm  li.  4,  14). 
Unlike  crime,  or  transgiession  of  human  law, 
sin  may  be  comniiited  witlmutaiiy  overt  act; 
there  may  be  sins  of  thought  as  well  as  siiis 
of  word  or  deed  (Matt.  v.  22-28).  Theologians 
divide  sins  into  sins  of  omission  and  of  com- 
mission ;  the  former  chai'acterized  by  the 
oiuissi(m  of  some  coinmanrled  duty,  and  the 
latter  by  tlie  commission  of  some  deed  posi- 
tively forbidden.  Another  division  is  into 
Original  and  Actual  Sin,    [Original-sin.] 

2.  Roman  Theol. :  Sin  was  defined  by  St. 
Augustine  as  "any  thought,  worrl,  or  deed 
against  the  law  of  God,'  and  his  definition  is 
generally  followed  by  theologians.  The  Coun- 
cil of  Tient  (sess.  vi.,  can.  23)  defined  that 
"no  one  can  avoid  sin  nllogether,  except  by 
a  special  i>rivilege  of  God,  as  the  Church  holds 
of  the  Blessed  Virgin."  Hence  follows  the 
division  into  mortal  aud  venial.  [Mortal-sij>i, 
Venjal-sin.J 

*  sin-born,  a.  Bom  of  sin  ;  originally 
sprung  or  derived  from  sin.  (Milton :  P.  L., 
X.  596.) 

•sin-bred,  a.  Produced  or  bred  from 
sin.    {Milton:  P.  L.,  iv.  315.) 


*  sin-eater.  ». 

Folklore :  A  man  who,  for  a  small  cona^ 
deration,  protessed  to  take  upon  himself  tUs 
sins  of  a  person  reueutly  deceased.     tSi»- 

EATING.] 

"The  urnnuer  sua.   that  when    the    corpse  ww 

hrou|{lit  out  of  the  house,  and  laid  on  tlie  Llev,  A  loai 
of  U-ejitl  was  Lrou^lit  out  and  dullveied  tu  the  tin- 
enter,  over  the  curiiue,  as  also  a  inazard-huwl,  uf 
mai.le,  full  of  Lieer  (which  he  was  to  drink  u|i),  and 
sixpence  in  luuuey  :  in  cuiiBideratiou  whereof  he  took 
uiJun  himself,  ipso  facto,  all  tlie  sins  of  tlie  defunct^ 
aud  freed  liiiii  or  her  from  walking  nftev  they  were 
dead."— j< it&re^,  iu  Uone:  i'ear  Hook,  July  19: 

*  sin-eating,  & 

Folklore :  A  practice  formerly  common,  by 
which  a  man  [Sin-eater],  in  consideration  of 
a  small  quantity  of  food  and  drink  and  a 
trifling  money  gratuity,  professed  to  lake 
upon  himself  the  sins  of  a  person  deceased. 
The  practice  is  said  by  Laurence  Howel  (Hist. 
Poniijieate)  to  have  originated  from  a  mistaken 
interpretiition  of  Hosea  iv.  8 :  **  They  eat  up 
the  sins  of  my  people.' 

"  An  uaage  oUled  sin-eatiny  nndonbtedly  aroaa  in 
Cathohc  liiueu,  and,  however  it  ni.iy  have  heeii 
limited  to  the  clergy  in  early  ages,  was  afterwards 
continued  aud  practised  as  a  iiroftissiuu  ljy  eerlaiu 
peivoua  called  sin-eaters."— //una .'  Vaar  Hook,  July  la. 

sin-o£fering,  s. 

Judaism.:  Heb.  DMian  (ckhattath),  a  sacrifice 
for  the  removal  of  sin,  first  instituted  in 
Lev.  iv.  When  a  sin  had  been  committed  by 
an  anointed  priest,  a  young  bullock  without 
blemish  was  brought  to  the  door  of  the  taber- 
nacle of  the  congregation  before  tlie  Lord, 
The  priest  laid  his  hand  upon  the  bullock's 
head  (as  if  to  transfer  his  sins  to  tJie  animalX 
and  then  killed  it  before  the  Lord.  ISca^b- 
GOAT.]  He  next  sprinkled  its  blood  seven 
times  before  the  veil  of  the  sanctiiai-j',  put 
some  of  it  on  the  horns  of  the  altar  of  in- 
cense, burnt  the  fat,  &c.,  and  then  the  bullock 
itself  outside  the  camp  (Lev.  iv.  1-12).  There 
weie  similar  ceremonies  in  the  case  of  tlia 
people  at  large  (13-21),  or  of  a  ruler  (22-2e)» 
or  one  of  the  common  people  (27-:56).  Some- 
times a  ram  or  a  kid  of  the  goats  was  5ut>- 
stituted  for  a  bullock,  or,  in  case  of  poverty, 
a  turtle-dove  (v.  7) ;  or,  if  the  indigence  wa» 
stiU  greater,  the  tenth  paitof  an  epliah  of  fine 
flour  (]1).  There  were  stated  times  or  occa- 
sions on  which  sin-ofi'erings  wt-re  sacriticed 
(Num.  xxviii.  15;  xxix.  3S).  The  Chri-stian 
sees  in  the  sin-otfering  a  vivid  type  of  the 
propitiatory  sacrilice  of  Christ.  (Cf-  Heb. 
vii.  27;  ix.  13,  14;  x.  2ti,  &c.) 

"The  flesh  of  the  linllnck  shalt  thou  bum  without 
the  camp :  it  is  a  sin-oJferiiig."—Extjdiu  xxix.  14. 

*  sin-sicl£>  u.     Sufleriiig  from  the  efifecta 

ofsiu. 

"  O  God,  whose  favourable  eye 
The  siu-Bidi  soul  reviveti." 

C'owper:  Olncy  IlymnM,  Iviit 

*  sin-worn,  a.  Worn  by  sin.  (Mi/i*rfir 
Comus,  17.) 

sin,  *  sinne,  •  sin^en,  *  sinegen,  •  sun- 
gen,  v.i.  il  (.  [A.S.  syngiaii,  gesyngian.] 
LblN,  s.] 

A.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  commit  sin ;   to  depnrt  volnntarily 

fi-om  the  path  of  duty  prescribed  by  God  to 
man  ;  to  violate  or  transgress  the  divine  law 
in  any  i)articiilar,  either  by  comini.ssion  of  a 
sin.  or  liy  omission  to  fulfil  a  positive  cf)iu- 
niand ;  to  transgress. 

"  All   hn\e  tinned  aud  come  short  of  tha  glory  of 

God."— Jioniatit  iii.  23. 

H  Frequently  followed  by  against. 

"Against  thee  only  \ia.ve  I  sinned."— J'satmlL  4, 

2.  To  olfend,  to  transgress,  to  trespasau 
(Followed  by  against.) 

**  J  am  a  man 
Jdore  tinned  agaitut  tlian  uiuning." 

miahesp.  '  Lear,  UL  & 

*  B.  Trans. :  To  commit,  as  a  sin. 

"Dost  thou  repent  tbee  of  Ihe  sin  we  sinned  f 

A.  C.  Swinbame :  Tristi  am  of  Li/oJiesie.  r. 

^  Sinning  one's  mercies:  Being  ungrateful 
for  the  gilts  of  Providence.    (ScotcJt.) 

sin,  adv.  &  conj.    [Simce.J 

*Si-nsa'-an,  a.  [See  def.]  Of  or  pertaining 
to   the  tiinae  or  people  of  ancient  China; 

Chinese. 

"  Aud  SamarcnDd  by  Oxns,  Teinlr's  throne^ 
To  rmiuiu,  of  iiiuwan  kings." 

MUton:  P.l.,xl.aik 

Bl'-na-lte,  s.  [Aller  Mount  Sinai,  where 
found  ;  suff.  -ite  (Petrol.).'] 

Petrol. :  A  name  suggested  by  Rozifere  for 
the  granites  of  Mount  Sinai  <q.  v.).    [Svenite-J 


f&te,  f^t,  f^re,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  p2l* 
or,  wore,  w^l^  work,  who.  son;  mate,  ciib,  ciire,  ^nite,  cur,  rule,  full;  try*  Syrian,    sa,  oe  =  e;  ey  =  a;  qjx  =  kw. 
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Si-na-it'-ic,  *Si-na'-ic,  a.  [See  tlef.l  Of 
or  pertain  ill*;  to  Muuut  Sinai ;  given  or  made 
at  Mount  tjinai. 

^LU'-a-inine»  s.  [Lat.  sia(apis)  =  mustard, 
and  Eitj^.  amine.] 

CN  ) 
Chevi. :  CjHfiNa  =  C3H5  >  N.  A  basic  com- 
pound, discnvered  in  1S39  by  Robiquet  and 
Bussy,  itiepared  by  rubbing  together  a  mix- 
ture of  onti  part  tliinsiiiiiunne  and  Hve  parts 
mercuric  oxiile,  exhausting  witli  etlier,  eva- 
porating, dissolving  tlie  viscid  mass  in  boiling 
water, iind  allowing  it  to  cryj,tallize.  It  forms 
wliitp,  siiining,  triclinic  prisms,  which  niiilt 
at  100°,  is  very  hitter  to  the  taste,  inodorous, 
ami  di.-solvea  in  water,  uicolml,  and  ether. 
Its  aqucnns  s-olntictn  iias  an  idUidine  reaction, 
and  is  jnccipitated  by  tannic  acid.  With 
nitrate  of  silver  it  forms  a  resiuous  precipi- 
tate. 

*  Sin-a-mome,  s.    [Cinnamon.] 

ot-n&p'-ic,  o.  [Eng.  sinap(i)ie);  -tc]  Of  or 
pcrt-iiinmg  to  mustard  ;  derived  from  or  con- 
tained in  mustard. 

Binapic-acid,  a. 

Chem.:  CnHi2O5  =  ^^ngj0*^3r|  O2.  A  di- 
basic acid,  obtained  by  hoihngsino  pine  snlpho- 
cyanate  witli  potaslj  or  baryta  water.  It 
cryst-ilbzea  in  prisms,  whicli  melt  between 
150°  and  tiOD",  is  sparingly  soluble  in  water 
and  ttlcolioi  at  the  onlinary  teinperatun-",  very 
sobihle  in  boiling  alcohol,  hut  insoluble  in 
ether.  It  forms  easily  soluble  salts  with  the 
alkalis,  sparingly  soluble  with  the  caitlis  and 
metallic  o.xules,  but  all  tbe  salts  decompose 
with  great  facility. 

aXn'-a-pine,  s.  [Lat.  sinap{is)  =  mustard ; 
-int  (CV(c»i.).] 

Chem. :  Ci(;H23NOg.  An  organic  base,  exist- 
ing as  snlpliocyanate  in  tlie  seed  of  S'uiapis 
albf(,  Jind  iirst  extracted  by  Henry  and  Garot 
in  lij25.  It  is  only  known  iu  the  form  of  its 
salts  (q.v.). 

sinapine-sulphate.  s. 

Chem.:  Ci6H23N05.H-jS04,2H20.  Obtained 
"by  adding  a  small  quantity  of  sulphuric  acid 
to  a  hot  couceuti-ateii  alcoholic  solution  of 
Binaiiinesulphocyaiiiite.  It  forms  rectangular 
plates,  solulile  in  water  and  boiling  alcohol, 
insoluble  in  ether. 

sinapine-sulphocyanate,  s. 

Chem. :  C17H24N2SO5  =  CmHaaKOg.nsCN. 
Dry  ninstard  (loui'  IVectl  fiom  lixed  oil  by  pres- 
sure, anil  washed  with  cohl  alcoliol  as  long  as 
the  alcohol  acquires  a  yellow  colour,  is  boiled 
with  alcohol  of  8j  per  cent.,  and  hlteied.  On 
evaporating  the  filtrate,  and  removing  the 
layer  of  fat  fi'iim  tlie  solution,  .sinapuie  snlpho- 
cyanate  crystallizes  out  in  loose  tullsof  wliite 
peuily  needles,  whieli  melt  at  130°.  It  is  in- 
odorous, tastes  bitlci",  and  dissolves  with  a 
yellow  colour  in  water,  alcolnil,  and  ether. 
Wlicn  sti'ongly  heated,  it  flecomposcs,  giving 
off'em|iyi-enuiati.  ods  which  burn  with  lumin- 
ous tiame,  leaving  chaicoal. 

Si-na'-pis,  s.  [Lat.  sincqii,  sinapi^,  from  Gr. 
aivaTTL,  (Ttfairv,  (rti/rjTri,  o"iV»jjru  (siiuipi,  silwjMy 
sinepi,  sinepu)  =  mustard. 1 

1,  Hot. :  Foitnerly  a  gonus  of  Brassioidse, 
now  reduced  by  Sii-  J.  Hooker  to  a  sub-gi-nus 
of  IJrassica,  cliaracterized  by  spicadini:  sepals. 
Four  are  British;  Brussica  nigra.  Black,  B. 
adpressa  or  im-ciiia,  Fhuiry  Mustard  ;  li.  Shia- 
pistrum,  Chirlock  ;  aud  B.  uibtt,- Wliite  Mus- 
Urd. 

2.  Pharm. :  [Mustaud,  3.]. 

b£- n&p'-is-ine,  a.  [Lat.  sinapis  ^mnstard; 
-ine  {ChevL.).] 

Chem. :  Simon's  name  for  a  vfhite  scaly 
crystiiliine  substance,  obtained  from  Mack 
mustard  seed  by  extracting  witli  alcohol  and 
ether. 

sin'-ap-ism,  s.  [Lat.,  from  Gr.  a-Lvairia-fjLot; 
(8inapis»ws)—[\ie  use  of  a  mustaid  blister, 
from  o-ivaiti^ta  (siiiapizo)  :=  to  use  a  mustard 
blister.] 

Pharm.  :  (1)  A  mustard  ]daster  or  poultice  ; 
(2)  the  application  of  a  mustard  plaster  or 
poultice.    [Poultice,  5.,  2.J 

Bl-nap'-d-line,  5.  [Eng.  sinnj^ic);  (alcoh)ol, 
and  suft;  -ine.\    [Diall%l-urea.] 


sin'-ca-line,  5.    [Fr.  siu^npique),  and  (a/)ca- 

Ch^'m. :  C5H13NO.  A  brownish  crystalline 
mass,  obtained,  together  with  sinai)ic  mid, 
by  boiling  siiiapine  sulphocyanate  with  bary- 
ta water.  It  has  a  strong  alkaline  reaction, 
dissolves  suljihur,  ard  precipitates  most  of 
the  metallic  oxides  fmni  their  solution.  Its 
salts  aie  extiemely  deliquescent. 

&in9e,  *sins,  ^sithens,  *sithencep 
*sithen,  *  sin,  ^sith,  *sithe,  adv.,  jtrep., 
&  conj.  [A.S.  skihdhuii,  sidhdhni,  sydkdhaii, 
sedhdiian,  siodhdiutn  =  nftnv  that,  since,  lor 
siiUt  d//am  =  after  that:  sii//i  =  after  (prep.), 
dhdvL,  dat.  masc.  of  the  dcniunstrative  pron.] 

A.  As  adrerb : 

1.  From  that  time;  from  then  till  now; 
after  that  time  up  to  now. 

"Since,  I  have  not  uiticli  iuiportune'l  yen,'' 

tihakvsij, ;  Cuniedy  uf  £nurs,  Iv.  1. 

2.  At  a  period  or  point  of  time  subsequent 
to  one  already  uicnLioned  :  as,  I  have  heard 
since  that  he  is  dead. 

3.  Before  this  or  now  ;  ago. 

"  Twel  ve  j'eftre  since. 
Thy  father  was  llm  dutie  of  miliiii.' 

a/iukesp.     'J'tnnpett,  i.  2. 
•4.  When. 
"We  kuow  the  timeiiwcche  waamikl  aud  affaMe." 
.Sl,akes/j.  :  2  IJe.iry  I'/.,  lii.  1. 

B.  As  prep. :  Even  from  the  Lime  of;  in  or 
duiing  the  period  subsequent  to  ;  after.  (With 
a  past  event  tor  the  object.) 

"i^iit  since  Widow  Dido'a  time." — Shakesp. :  Tern- 
pcsf,  H.  1. 

C.  As  conjunction : 

1.  From  the  time  that  or  when. 

"  How  lung  ia  it,  cuunt, 
BincH  tlie  iilijsiLJan  itt  your  fiitlitfr'sdled  !" 

H/utLesjj.  :  All's  n  ell  tliuC  JiiiiU  II  e/l,  L  2. 

2.  Seeing  that ;  because  that ;  iuasmuch  as ; 
considering. 


Hi- uKf-ujj.  :   Venus  &  Atiotiis.  1,135. 

sin-^cre',  a.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  sincer^is,  a  word 
of  doubtful  etjmology,  some  considering  it  a 
eontractictn  of  sine  rerd  =  with(mt  wax,  like 
the  strained  honey,  the  best  in  the  sln)|', 
while  others  consider  sen-  to  be  the  same  as 
in  shi-gnii  =  one  liy  One,  sem-el  —  once,  sim-id 
=  iogether,  and  -cerus  to  be  connected  with 
ceino  =  to  sejiar.ite  ;  fti.«-  &,  lui.  siaceru.] 

*  1,  Pure,  umnixed. 

"Tlie  luitid  of  a  iiimu,  hs  it  is  not  of  that  content  or 
receljit  to  uumiJielieiid  knowledi^ti  without  lieljie  iiiid 
siiplJicK,  S'l  :igain,  it  la  not  sn/vje,  liut  ot  an  ill  and 
coiTiiiit  Liiiutui'e." — liucoii :  Jntei'preCativn  o/  Mature, 
ch.  xvj. 

*  2.  Unhurt,  uninjured,  whole. 

"He  tiled  a  Ui\i^\\  weU  chosen  spear; 
Til  iii\ioKible  bodj  btood  mni-rii:" 

Dryilen:  OoiU  ;  Mctumor/ihoseS  xll, 

3.  Being  in  reality  what  it  ajipears  or  jire- 
temls  to  be ;  not  feigned,  not  a-ssunifii ; 
genuine,  leal,  true.  [See  also  example  under 
Nard,  s.,  2,] 

"A  nioiiniiuir  mnch  mt^re  sincere  thnii  on  the  death 
of  line  of  tliutii;  )jiincea  wt.ose  aui-Uised  Kinbitiou  i:t  the 
Bole  cause  of  wm-."— A'dox ."  Vii  (Ite  Folly  (./  Nfir, 

4.  Honest,  undisseinbting,  franU,  trutliful, 
true  ;  reall)  meaning  what  one  says  oi'  does. 

"  Asanre  yourKelE  that  I  never  was  more  since:  e." — 
ilacaiilay  ■  Utsi.  Eng.,  v\\.  xxiii. 

sin-yere'-ly,  adv.    [Eng.  sincere;  -ly.] 

\.  In  a  sincere  manner ;  without  mixture  or 
alloy. 

"OonimonweaUha  .  .  .  absohitely  aud  nnrerp^v  made 
of  any  of  thi-iu  .  .  .  Ijut  ahviii.-3  luKed  wiLli  auothui'." 
—Smith  :  VonuuonweaUh,  bk.  1.,  cti.  vi 

2.  Honestly  ;  with  purity  «if  heart,  purpose, 
or  motives;  in  sincerity  ;  without  snuulation 
or  d]s^ui^e. 

"Notliliig  siniitly  or  sinrerpftf  dine." 

Jniiil'jl :  DkiUc.  of  ijueen's  Arcadia, 

Sin-cere'-ness,  s.  [Eng.  sincere;  -ness.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  sincere ;  sincijrity, 

"Suddenly  ste  you  leave  off  tliiw  shirerfneits. ' 

Ueaum.  £  Ftvt.  :   Womnn  /'leased,  iv.  l. 

Ein-fer'-i-ty,  s.  [Fr.  sincdrite,  from  Lat. 
sinceritatem,  aicns.  of  sivcer-Uas,  I'rnm  sincerus 
=  sincere  (q.v.);  Sp.  sinceridad;  Ital.  sin- 
ceritd.] 

*  1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  pure  or 
unmixed. 

"The  Gi'iinana  are  a  peojile  that  more  than  all  the 
woild.  1  think,  may  lum^ininfrit,/,  as  heiiin  for  Pi-itie 
thonsaiidyearH a  1  Hire luid unmixed  nco|)le.''— A'e/^/iaHt; 
Orii-f  CJmrncter  ff  the  Lot-  Cnuntriej,  p.  -■9, 

2.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  sincere  or 
honest  in  ndnd,  niouvcs,  or  intention  ;  free- 


dom from  simulation  or  disguise;  gpnuino- 
ness  of  purpose  ;  truthfulness,  earnestness. 
"  Sincerity  Sa  a  duty  no  leiia  plain  thau  iiuportaut" 
—Knox:  Hermons,  vol.  lii.,  aer,  8. 

sinQh,  s.  [Sp.  cincJto.]  A  strap  whereby  the 
loop  on  tbe  end  of  the  girth  of  a  Spaufsli 
saildle  is  laced  to  tlie  loop  on  the  saddle.  The 
Spaniards  and  Mexicans  do  not  use  a  buckle, 
but  I  ass  a  strap,  rope,  or  raw-hide  over  and 
over  around  the  loops,  and  tuck  (he  end  in. 

"Has  quietly  writ'gled  and  swelled  hliuftelf  until  he 
has  got  far  enuui^ii  lliiuUfjh  the  sinvh  U.  try  liia  exi^rt 
Ui6Ut."—iicribiier'ti  iliiguziiie,  April,  Hi8U,  p.  aas. 

Sin-^ip'-it-al,  a.  [Lat.  sinciimt,  geiiit.  sin^ 
cipitis=.  the  fore-part  of  the  head.]  Of  or 
pertaining  to  the  sinciput  (q.v.). 

sin'-^i-put,  s.    [Lat.,  fjoin  semi  =  half,  and 

ca^mi=  the  head.] 
Anat. :  The  upper  part  of  the  head. 

*  sin'-der,  s.    [Cinder.] 
sin'-doc,  s.    [SiNTOc.) 

Sin'-don,  s.     [Lat.,  from  Gr.  tnvSiov  (sin(J5n).'] 

*  1.  Ord.  Lang.  :  A  piece  of  cotton  or  linen ; 
a  wrapper. 

" Theie  were  found  a  hook  and  a  letter,  hoth  written 
in  film  paruhuieut,  aud  wrupijed  iu  iiindons  oi  liueu." 
— litic'ju. 

2.  Snrg. :  A  small  piece  of  rag  or  a  round 
plei'get  introduced  \\\iQ  tbe  hole  made  iu  the 
cranmni  by  a  trephine. 

*  sin'-dry,  ».    [Sundry.] 

sine,  s.    [Lat.  siims  —  a  ciu've,  a  fold,  a  bosom. 

a  gulf.] 

•  1.  Ord.  Lang. :  A  gulf,  a  bay. 

"The  Persian  tine."  Sylvester:  Colonies,  9t 

2.  Trigon. :  The  stiaight  line  drawn  from 
one  extremity  of  an  arc  ptrpcndicular  to  the 
fliainet^ir  passing  thiongh  tbe  other  extreiu- 
ity.  If  Irom  any  point  on  one  side  of  a  plane 
angle  a  perpenilicuiar  be  let  fall  upon  the 
other  side,  thus  foitning  a  right-angled  tri- 
angle, the  ratio  of  the  liypothcnuse  of  this 
ttiairgle  to  the  perpendicular  is  the  sine  of 
the  aiigle. 

T[  (1)  Arithmetic  of  sines:  Analytical  trig- 
onometry, tlie  oiiject  of  which  is  to  exhiliit 
the  relations  of  the  sines,  cosines,  tangents, 
&c.,  of  aics,  multiple  arcs,  &c. 

(2)  A-^tiJicial  sines:  Logarithms  of  the  na- 
tuial  sines  or  logarilhiidc  sines. 

(3)  Line  of  sires:  A  line  on  the  sector,  or 
Giin'»i's  scale,  &c.,  thvidcd  according  to  the 
sines,  or  expressing  tlie  sines. 

(4)  Nafural  sines :  Sines  expressed  by  natural 
numlters. 

(5)  Versed  sine,  of  an  arc  or  angle:  The  seg- 
ment of  the  diameter  intercepted  between  the 
sine  and  the  extremity  uf  the  arc. 

sine  -  galvanometer,  sine  -  com  - 
pass,  s. 

Elect.  Xpalvanomelerin  which  the. strength 
of  the  cun-ent  is  ineasnieil  by  tlie  sine  of  the 
angle  thiongh  whiih  the  coil  has  lo  be  turned 
to  be  paralkd  to  the  deflected  needle. 

"It  may  he  wurtli  while  to  jjuliit  out  that  anv  gal- 
vanometer may  he  used  as  a  xlrif-gn'V'nnmie'i'r,  even 
lli»nnih  it  in  not  pruviOeu  with  a  (innliialiipii  tii  hIiow 
the  iiiigle  thc-iigli  whit-li  it  has  been  tuiued."— yvoa 
I'hyi.  Sue.  Londiin,  pt.  ii.,  p.  luo. 

si'-ne,  prep.    [Lat.]    Witliout. 

sine  die,  phr.  [Lat.  =  without  a  day.] 
A  phrase  usid  in  reference  lo  an  adjournment 
or  proingaiion  of  an  assembly  or  meeting,  as 
of  a  court  or  ]iarlinment,  when  no  sinxilied 
day  or  time  is  lixed  for  its  re-as.'^embling  or 
for  the  resuming  of  biisinp.ss.  Wlien  a  de- 
fendant is  allowed  to  go  sine  die,  he  is  dis- 
missed the  court. 

sine  qua  non.  pTir.  [T«it.  =  wiMiont 
which  not.J  Stmiething  absolutely  iieies.sary 
or  indispensahle;  ar.  indispensable  condition. 

*  sine-c^^ua-non-ni-ness,  s.  Indis[iea- 
sabihty.    {6ouUiey :  Doctor,  ch.  iii.,  a.  1.) 

*  Ein'-e-cur-al,  a.  [Eng.  5in«C7/r(e)  ,•  -oZ.J  Of 
or  peitaining'toa  sinecure;  of  theuatuie  of  a 
sinecure. 

sin'-e-ciiro,  s.  [Lat.  sine  curd  =  v/ithout  cure 
of  souls.] 

L  Strictlyan  ecclesiastical  benptice,  vritlioufc 
cure  rtf  souls.  'J'liere  are  tnree  sorts  of  ecclesi- 
astical sinecures : 


b^l,  b6>;  po^t,  j<S^i;  cat,  gell,  chorus,  9liin,  benph;  go,  i^em;  thin,  this;  sin,  as;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist,   -ing. 
-olan»  -tian  =  shan.   -tlon,  -sion  =  shun ;  -tion,  -§ion  =  zhun.   -cious,  -tious,  -sious  —  shus.   -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  \x^\,  d§l* 
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sinecure— singing 


(1)  Where  the  benefice  is  a  donative,  and 
is  commit-teil  to  the  iiicuiiil^eut  by  the  piitrou 
expressly  wiLhnut  cure  of  souls,  the  cure 
eitlier  not  existing  or  being  intrusted  to  a 
vi&ir ;  this  is  Uie  strictest  form  of  ecelesiiistical 
beueliee. 

(2)  Certain  cathedral  offices,  viz.,  the  cannn- 
ries  anil  prcbendn,  and,  accordiug  to  some 
fiutliorities,  the  deaneries. 

(3)  Wltere  a  parish  is  destitute  of  parish- 
lonere,  having  become  depoi'ulated. 

2.  Any  office  or  jiast  which  has  remuneration 
witltout  employment. 

"  Tlio  f:\-9\t  patent  offices  lu  the  exchequar  ...  lira 
rtneeurtii  "—Burke  :  On  /iconomicat  lie/orm. 

•  sin'-e-ciire,  v.t.  [Sinecure,  s.l  To  place 
in  a  sinecure. 

•  sm'-e-ciir-ism,  a.  [Bnj.  *irt€our(«);  -ism.] 
Tlie  sUite  of  Uulding  a  sinecure. 

•sin'-e-oiir-ist,  s.    [En^  simcur(e);  -isl.] 

1.  One  who  holds  a  sinecure. 

2.  An  advocate  or  supporter  of  sinecures. 

•Bin.'-e-pite,  «.  [T-at.  sUmpi,  slnapis  =  mus- 
tard.]   Bometliiug  i-esemldiug  mustard-seed. 

gin-es'-ic,  a.    [Formed  from  Gr.  "SXva  (Sina) 
=  China.]     Contained  in,  or  derived   from 
Chinese  wax. 
8inesic-acld, ». 

Ciiem. :  C24H4JO2  (?).  Lewy's  name  for  a 
fatty  acid,  which  lie  obtained  by  heating 
Chinese- wax  with  potash  lime. 

83fn-e-tliyr-a-mine,  s.  [Contract,  from 
tliioBinelliyluiJuibe  (<l-v.).J 

CN    ) 

C/iem. .  C6HioN2=  CjHg^N.  Ethylsin- 
C2H5) 
amine.  A  bitter  compound,  produced  by  de- 
composing tliiosinethyhimine  with  plumbic 
liydrate.  U  ciystallizes  in  needles  arranged 
in  dendritic  groups,  melts  to  a  colourless 
liquid  at  100°,  is  insoluble  in  water,  but  soluble 
in  alcohol  and  ether. 

tfEn'-ew  (ewas  u).  *si-newe,  *sl-nowe, 
*  sy-xiewe»  «.  [A.S.  siitu,  beonu,  sioim ; 
Cogn.  with  Dut  xC'iiuw;  Dan.  sent;  Sw.  soia ; 
O.  H.  Ger.  eenatva,  senewa,  seiiuiva;  Ger.  seJuie.} 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

L  lu  the  same  sense  as  II. 

"  Wfttrior.  who  liiist  waited  long, 
Firm  i*f  aoul,  of  sini-w  struint " 

Saott :  iiridai  of  Trunnain,  lU.  18. 

*2.  Muscle,  nerve. 

'•  The  feeling  pow'r,  which  Is  life's  root. 
Through  ev'ry  living  iMut  itaeir  ilutli  slieJ 
By  ifjiatfff,  wliicli  e^Lteiid  fi'um  head  to  fuxt." 
t  1)11  Dies.     [TaJd.) 

8.  Tiiat  which  gives  strength  or  vigour; 
tliat  in  which  stienglh  consists. 

**  t^nf>  imtieiico,  or  \i6  I'lcak  the  «j«ioiat  of  our  plot." 
m~Fhaki-»p. :  Taieljth  XifflU.  ii.  5. 

IL  Anat. :  A  tendon  (q.  v.). 

%  The  sitiews  of  war :  Mnney. 

"  Tlie  Irtali  Loynl  aiid  Pntriotic  Uiiinn  ^111  aupply 
fha  iiiioiot  iif  tt)ai;''—Uaili/  Telegraph,  UeU  \i,  ISSo. 

Blnenr-shrunk,  u. 

Farr. :  Hnving  the  sinews  under  the  belly 
Ehrunk  by  excessive  fatigue.  (Said  of  a  horse.) 

•sin'-0\7  (ew  as  u),  vA.  [Sinew,  &]  To 
kuit  stiungly  togetiier,  as  with  sinews. 

"  Ask  the  laily  B>iiin  for  thy  qneeii : 
Bo  shalt  tlioa  sinea  Uutlt  tlitise  lands  tu^tlier." 
SlutkeMtf-  ■'  »  iieiirif  \'l..  U.  S. 

6in'-©W0d(ew  as  u),  u.     [Eng.  sinew;  -ed.] 

1.  Having  sinews. 

2.  Strong,  vigorous,  finn,  sinewy. 

"  Drew 
Witli  $ineie'd  arm  the  stubbum  yew." 
^       „  „  Tichai:OiU. 

t  SUl'-e-wey,  s.    [Fr.  scnkvi.] 
Bot. :  The  seed  ofSiuapis  nigra. 

•  sSn'-ew-i-ness  (ew  as  u),  s.  [Eng.  sinewy  ; 
-»iess.]    The  quality  or  statw  of  being  sinewy. 

•^bl'-ew-ish  (ew  as  u),  a.  [Eng.  sinew; 
•uiu]    Sinewy. 

**  Hia  budy  glngwUh  and  strong  compact.''— /Tefjn- 
CAarf  .'  Conq<iatt  of  Ireland,  cb.  xkip. 

E^*-ew-less  (ew  as  ii),  a.  [Eng.  sinew  ; 
-lesi.]  Devoid  of  sinews;  hence,  having  no 
strength  or  vigour. 

"EU  foot,  in  bony  whiteness,  glittgrd  there, 
BliruukeU  and  sijtno'ess  find  gluiAtly  biire." 

liyron  :  IJfbrew  Melodies  ;  &luZ. 


*sin'-ew-ous  (ew  as  u),  a,  [Eng.  siiiew; 
^(«.l    Siuewy. 

"  Hia  anus  and  other  Umhs  more  rincwoua  than 
fitiahitt."—nolinslted:  Conquest  of  Irelattd,  ch.  x. 

sin'-ew-y  (ew  as  u),  a.    [Eng.  siaew;  -y.] 

1.  Pei-Uiuing  to,  consisting  of,  or  resembling 
a  sinew. 

"Tlie  tinewif  thread  my  brain  let*  fall 
Thvougli  every  i-art  '^  Donne, 

2.  Well  braced  with  sinews  ;  strong,  vigor- 
ous, nervous. 

"  His  timwff  thi-oat  seema  by  convulsions  twltobed." 
Scoti :  2'Atf  Foacher. 

Gi'-ne^,  s.    [Etym.  doubtful] 
Bot. :  Stapkylea  pinnata. 

sin'-fdl,   *syn-ful,  *syn-vol,  a.    [A.S. 

syiijuil.] 

1.  Full  of  sin ;  tainted  with  sin ;  wicked, 
unholy;  acting  or  living  sinfully. 

"  DdL>ni-t  froui  me,  for  I  am  a  sin/al  mxu."— Luke 
UL  2. 

2.  Containing  sin ;  consisting  of  sin  ;  con- 
trary ti>  the  laws  of  God  ;  wicUed  :  as,  siii/ul 

'    actions,  siii/al  thoughts. 

sin'-ful-l]?",  adu.  [Eng.  sin/al;  -ly.]  In  a 
sinful  nmnner ;  wickedly;  lu  a  maimer  con- 
trary to  the  laws  of  God. 

"  Thy  Deiglieboar  tliou  wltoat  tin/aU//. 
Aiid  saybt,  tliou  base  a  llttil  iviid  lie  hath  all." 

C'tutacet-  :  C.  7'..  4.528. 

sin'-f&l-ness,  «.  ['Sng.  siti/ul; -tiess.]  Tlie 
quality  i)r  stiite  of  being  sinful ;  iniquity, 
wickedness,  criminality,  depravity,  moral  cor- 
ruption. 

"  Supernal  griice  contending 
"With  MiT\fulnei»  of  men."        SliUon:  P.  L.,  xi.  390. 

sing  (pa.  t.,  saii!7,  *so?i(;,  *sov,.ge,  *sung,  pa. 
par.  *sang,  stuig),  v.i.  &  t.  [A.S.  singan  (pa.  t. 
sang,  pi.  suiigon,  pa.  jmr.,  sungen);  cogn. 
with  Dut  zingen  (pa.  t.  song,  pa.  |jar.  gezoii- 
gen) ;  I>-cl.  s^pigja  (pa.  t.  sauiig,  song ;  p:i.  par. 
eiinginn);  Dan.  syage;  tivf.  sjunga;  Goth, 
siygwaii;  Ger.  singen.] 

A.  Intransitive  : 

1.  To  utteranundswith  melodious  inflections 
or  moduhuiuus  ol  the  vtwe,  either  as  fancy 
may  difta*-*>.  or  according  to  the  notes  of  a 
song  or  tune. 

*'  To  the  Inte  alie  tnng." 

ishafcesp. :  I'artclei  Iv.   (Prol.) 

2.  To  utter  swfet  or  melodious  sounds  ;  to 
produce  or  emit  rhythmical  or  pleasing  bounds 
OS  birdv. 

"The  birds  such  plt^itaura  took 
Thatauiiie  troiild  tin;/." 

tilyiKesp. :  liomeo  i  Juliet.  U.  2. 

1"  Some  think  that  male  birds  sing  to  attract 
the  f.juales ;  oi  her.s  that  tlieir  song  i.s  intended 
only  foi-  a  call.  Th>;re  is  great  rivalry  between 
males  as  to  which  will  sing  best.  At  other 
times  than  the  breeding  season  tlie  male  sings 
apparently  to  phase  himself.  {Darwin:  Ue- 
scent  of  Man,  pt.  ii.,  ch.  xiii.) 

*  3.  To  ma'ko  or  cause  a  small  shrill  sound. 
"  Tiirough  bis  mane  and  tail  the  hiyh  wiiul  ainjs." 

ahitkeitp. :   Venibi  if-  Adunis,  3JJ. 

^  The  singing  of  a  kettle,  or,  strictly  speak- 
ing,  of  the  watei-  in  a  keftle,  is  produced  liy 
the  formation  and  successive  conden.satinn  of 
the  llrst  hubbies  which  rise  as  the  water 
begins  bo  boil. 

4.  To  relate  or  speak  of  something  in  num- 
bers or  verse. 

"  itais'd  friim  earHi,  and  sav'd  fmm  paasion,  iiiig 
01  liuiiiau  Impo  by  cioas  evoUt  destrnyU." 

i'rMf.    [Todd.) 

B.  Transitive: 

1.  To  utter  with  musical  or  melodious 
modulations  of  tlie  voice. 

"  And  to  the  inaydens  sownding  tymhrela  song 
lu  tvell  aDtuuud  notes  a  luyutis  lay." 

b/ieimer :  F.  Q.,  I.  xil,  7. 

2.  To  celebrate  in  song  ;  to  give  praise  to  in 
ver.-ie. 

"  Arms  and  the  man  T  Ring." 

Dryden  :  Virgil ;  ^£neid  I.  L 

3.  To  usher,  attend  on,  or  accompany  with 
singing 

"  Sing  him  horae.**     Hhnkexp. :  As  I'ou  Lika  It,  iv.  2, 

4.  To  produce  an  ctfect  on  by  singing. 

"  King  nia  novr  asleep."  —  Shakesp.  :  Uldiumm&r 
NiglU's  Dream,  u.  3. 

^1.  To  sing  small :  [Small]. 

•  2,  To  sing  sorrow :  To  fare  badly. 

"  As  for  tho  iionr  sqiiirea  they  tuny  sing  aorroio."— 
Jmrvit:  Don  (Quixote,  pt.x.,  bk.  iJl.,  ch.  iv. 

Sing-song,  s.  &  a. 

A.  As  snhstantlve : 

1.  The  term  for  bad  singing  or  drawling ; 


a  drawling  or  monotonous  tone  ;  a  weartsan6 
repetition  of  similar  notes  or  tones. 

2.  A  convivial  meeting,  whei'e  each  person 
is  expected  to  contribute  a  sung. 

"  He  de|K)sed  that  he  mvk  the  defeudaufe  at  tti« 
iingsottg.'— Daily  Tetegrufih,  Jan.  IS,  lSfi& 

*  3.  A  song,  a  rhyme. 

"  Tlita  siiig-timg  waa  made  on  the  Euglish  bj  ttn 
Bcois."— Falter :   lyorthies;  Oarkskiro. 

B.  As  adj. :  Drawling,  monotonous,  chaut- 

ing. 

"  Keeping  time  to  the  sing-aong  drawl  bf  m  npU 
Tvaviug  uf  tbeir  budltts."— /Vuft^,  Oct.  ;i,  idtis. 

*  Slng-SOhg,  v.i.    To  write  poetry. 

'■  You  sib 
SiTig.songing  here."    Tennnsun  :  QudCH  ilai-j/,  IL  L 

*  sing'-a-ble,  a.  [Eng.  sing ;  -able.]  Capable 
of  being  aung  ;  tit  or  suitable  f<«r  singing. 

"  Does  not  excel  tn  the  iurentiuu  of  HUitnble 
operutic  mutiv<M  or  the  iiiiinulacture  ui  tinffuUe 
lyriL-u,"— (^^AiCfer,  Nur.  15,  Ibtid. 

singe*  *  senge,  v.t.  [A.S.  sengnn  =  to  singe, 
lit.  =  to  cause  to  sing,  in  lefereiice  to  tlie 
noise  made  by  singed  liair,  &c. ;  cogn.  with 
Dut.  sengen ;  Ger.  sengen;  Icel.  taiigrsz 
singed,  burnt.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  To  burn  sliglitly  or  8U|)er> 
ficially  ;  to  burn  tlie  surlace,  ends,  or  outside 
of;  to  scorch. 

"  If  you  wiint  pai>er  to  slnae  a  fowl,  tear  tht  QtA 
book  yuu  aea  ubuuti  the  house." — 6wi/t:  KuU/t  /Or 
Heraaiits  in  Ueiierai. 

2.  Calico :  To  remove  the  nap  from  ;  to 
prepare  for  printing  or  dyeing  by  removing 
the  fibrous  down  from  the  surface  of,  by 
passing  it  through  a  gas  flame. 

Singe,  s.  [Singe,  v.]  A  slight  burning ;  a 
bui  ning  of  the  surface. 

siuge'-ing,   *sindg'-mg,  pr.   par.    or  a. 

[tilNGE,  V.\ 

singeing-lamp,  s.     A  flat-bodied  lamp 

with  4ine  open  side  lo  the  light-chamber,  ii^^ed 
to  singe  the  hair  of  horses  as  a  substitute  for 
clipping. 

singeing-maclilne,  s.    A  machine   tn 

which  the  librous  down  is  removed  lioiit  the 
sui  f.ice  of  cotton  cloth  by  ].)assiiig  it  thrtfugk 
a  gas  flame. 

Einge'-ing-l^,  *  sindg -mg-l^,  adv.    [2ng. 

singeing;  -ly.l  In  a  singeing  inauner;  m>  as 
to  .singe  or  scorch. 

"  I  oontass  thivt  the  ]>odlea  of  tieviU  nifty  ba  not  tm\j 

wsifi,  hut  sindginglg  huL" — Mora:  AiUiiluCc  agaiait 

Ailiei;iiH.     (App.J 

sing'-er,  s.    [Eng.  sing;  -er.] 

1.  One  who  sings. 

"  Here  aeeni'd  the  singer  touch 'd  nt  what  fae  otrajL 

Aud  grief  n.  wliile  del:iy'd  hin  liiuid  and  ttinsiieT" 

J'arnelt:  To  lord  i'isv.  aatiughvkt, 

2.  One  wJiose  occupation  is  to  sing ;  a 
skilled  or  professional  vocalist. 


Sing'-er  s.  [Eng.  singe,  v.  ;  -er.)  One  who  or 
that  which  singes  ;  specif.,  a  singeing  niachiue. 

•  sing'-er-ees,  s.     [Eng.  singer  (1) ;  -ess.]     A 

feniule  singer.    {IVycUffe  :  2  Chrun.  iii.  6.) 

Singh,  5.  [Punjnbi,  Hind.,  &C.1  A  lion.  Uaed 
as  a  title  by  Itajponts,  iSikhs,  &c.  :  as,  Ghobib 
Singli,  or  more  I'arely  in  the  names  ot  y'lanxa, 
as  6'nip(/i)apure  =  tlie  city  of  lions. 

Sin-gha-le^e',  u.  &  s.    [Cingalesr.] 

sing-lia'-r^,  s.  [Mahmtta  shingnree  =  Tra^ 
bispinosa.]    (See  etyin.  and  compmuid.) 

singhara-nuts,  s.  pi.  The  large  edihUt 
seeds  of  Trapa  bicvrnis,  a  native  of  CItiiu, 
and  T.  bispinosa  and  T.  nalanif,  nativew  »« 
India.  The  nutsalmund  in  fecnia.  In  China 
the  kernels  m-e  roasted  or  boiled,  like  pota- 
toes.   Called  also  Water-nuts. 

sing'-ing,  pr.  par,  or  a.    [Sing.] 

Singing-bird.  s. 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  A  bird  that  sings ;  a  son^ 
bird. 

"  wicker  ciigea  .  .  . 
All  full  of  tinginij-birUs." 

Ltivafellow :  liirds  of  KillingiMrtk. 

2.  Ornith.{Pl.):  Tlie  Acromyodi,  a  division 
of  Passeres  suggested  by  Garrod.  They  have 
the  muscles  of  the  syrinx  attached  to  tlie 
extremities  of  the  broncliiul  semi-rings. 

*  Glnging-book,  s.  A  book  containing 
music  for  singing ;  a  scng-book. 


{Ete,  f?it,  tkret  amidst,  what,  faXi^  father ;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  thSre ;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;  go.  piili 
Vor.  wore,  wglf,  work,  whd,  sda :  mute.  cub.  ciire,  uiiite,  cur,  rule,  full ;  try,  Syrian.    S8,  oe  =  e ;  ey  —  a ;  qu  =  ltw» 
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*  sbigiug-csikes.  s,  pi. 

Ecdts. :  The  ancient  terra  for  the  altar- 
firead  used  for  the  priest's  couiinuiiion.  In 
Queen  Elizabeth's  Injunctions  it  is  ordered 
that  thwy  be  round  as  lieretofore,  but  some- 
what thicker,  anct  without  tlie  usnul  imprint 
Of  a  cnicinx,  a  ci"'S3,  or  tlie  sucrnd  inouu- 
grams  l.H.3.  or  X.P.a    {Lea:  Glossary,) 

slnglng-flame,  s. 

Physics:  A  flame,  either  n.iked  or  enclosc'i 
En  a  tube,  which  emits  musical  sounds  uuder 
Certain  condilious. 

singing-glass,  5.  A  thin,  sonorous  glass 
vessel,  wliich  yielrls  an  echo  when  set  iu 
▼ibnitiou  by  a  sound. 

slnging-hinny,  s.  A  ralce  mnde  with 
butter  uud  curi-auts  and  baked  on  a  griddle. 
(Prov.) 

*  fiinging-man,  s.  A  man  who  sings,  or 
Is  eniployerl  to  siuij,  as  in  churclies  or  cathe- 
drals ;  a  chorister. 

**  Ukliig  his  father  to  a  itnjtnff'tnan  ol  Wiudaor.* — 

ffuikesp. :  1  Uenrg  l\'.,  ii.  L 

einging-master,  s.  A  man  who  teaches 
Blngiii;;. 

*  Singing- worn  an,  «.  A  woman  em- 
ployed to  ahx'i. 

••  Her  liancU  Rre  .not  alternately  atretched  ont,  and 
then  tlmwii  ill  AijAiii,  ru  M'ith  tlie  ai-ightg-woiitan  at 
Sadler's  Weils,'— Ouldtmith:  The  Uee,  Mo.  i. 

J^ng'-ing-l3^»  ado.    [Eng.  singUig  ;  -Ii/.l    In 
a  sinking  m.inner  ;  wilh  sonud  like  singing. 

**  Couiiterfaile   courtiers— ^pfrnkiiis    lispiiigly,    and 

fnawtjriug  nngii\gl]/."—NoHh:  Philotopher  at  Court 
1575).  p.  I6L 

tfn'-gle,    a.    &    s.      [Lat.    ^ngv.his  —  single, 
sepaiate,    from  the  same  root  as  simplex  = 
simple  (q.v.).] 
A.  ^.1  adjective : 
I.  Orilinainf  Languaga  : 
J        1.  One  only,  as  distinguished  from  a  nnm- 
\     ber;  ennsiiiting  of  one  only;   not  double  or 
mure  than  one. 

*■  Hear  ine  one  iingttt  word." 

ShiiJcaip.  :  AtVt  WM  that  EndM  WOl,  v.  2. 

^      2.  Concerning  only  one;  i^iticular,  indi- 
vidual. 

"  WbereLa  9vvrj  one  of  ua  hat  a  sintjJs  honoiur.* 

SJiakexp. :  CartoUtniu.  IL  8. 

Z.  Separate,  alone;  by  one's  self  or  itself. 

**  What,  alaa  [  can  theae  my  Mlii{fte  anna  *  ' 

SitaHesft.  :  TritUat  A  Cieuuia,  11.  S. 

A.  Unmarried. 

i  "  But  if  these  live  remembered  not  to  be. 
1>1«  tvit/U,  lukil  tliLue  iiu.Ljfe  dies  with  thee.* 

Hhaketii. :  SonnM  Z, 

5.  Not  compound  ;  simple. 
j*The  Bii^Iiah  toiigus  ha»  bokip  ndvaiitase  above  the 
IrriuU  \iuvi\\.\^&i,  whiL-ti  have  iiu  iisuai  word  to  dts* 
tyui^h  single  Itma  aiiiipla." — Wnttt. 

t  Not  twisted,  doubled,  or  combined  with 
OtVs  :  as,  a  single  [hre<id. 

TPerformeil  by  one  person  only,  or  by 
Onetniiosed  to  one:  as,  sinuU  combat,  sinule 

*  iNotdonbleordeceitful ;  simple,  honest, 
•rtlOj  siiicei'e. 

1      "  I  apeak  It  with  a  flrtgle  heart.* 

tihikesi.  :  IlMir^  rill.,  T.  & 

•ftimple,  silly,  foolish,  weak. 
"  l3>  your  viiice  hroken?  yiuir  wind  short?  your 
fhiii   %le?  yuur  wit  Mtuglel" — Shukaip. :  2  iienri/ 

*  10.  ngular. 


T^^ytdi  may  V 
^vf  I  here  iv 

T         f„rd . 


now  my  xtttfilf  charity, 
iiit all  iiit«reat," 
'7'u  i'lcy  ^M«  a  IVHore,  It.  1. 
n.  Ted^ically: 

3,  BoL  laving  but  one  of  any  organ  :  a.^, 
ft  single  fli^r^  a  ^liu/le  seed,  &c. 

2.  ilort.f a  fiownr) :  Having  but  one  row 

of  |>/t.ilS. 

B.  Assi^tniive: 

\.  A  unit,ie  :  as.  He  spored  a  sivgte. 

*  2.  Tlie  tl,,f  an  aniiiral ;  properly  applied 
to  tlMt  or  tli^m;k.    {llaUiwell.) 

"  V-'  '(*!?'*  >*'!>'gBi"g  f^t  thy  liutt." 

'"'^'^JJarlvtjaa  a/iOn  Duiiveque,  p.  277. 

3.  (SlNOLESi 

Single-act^^  o,  Api>licd  to  an  engine 
in  ulticn  steaii^  atlnirtti;d  lo  one  .side  only 
Of  the  pi-.tc)tt,,  co)itra«listincMon  to  ti.e 
donbju-actiiig  e■\n^,^  „,  uiiich  both  motions 
Of  the  i«i.stuu  ard,je  by  live-sti-ain. 

*  single-alertiji^ie_|ieer,  *  single- 
drink,  s.  oi'iaijuer,  as  douide-ale  was 
stMMig  ale.  I 


single -blessedness,  e.     The  state  of 
being  unmai-iiud  ;  celibacy, 
"  But  earthlier  hiipyy  Is  tlie  ruae  distiird. 
Than  that  wiiiuh,  witiiernii;  oii  tlie  virgin  thorn, 
Gruvva,  livea.  ami  dies,  in  mngle-''le<HeUiiexs." 

atiukesfj.  :  .UidMiminer  Night't  Dream,  L  X. 

single-block,  «,  A  block  having  but  a 
single  f»lieave;  a  single  sheave  in  a  pair  of 
Cheeks. 

single-bond,  s.    [Bond,  s.,  A.  II.  6.) 

single-breasted,  a.  Applied  to  a  coat 
or  wai.stuoat  winch  butttms  only  to  one  side, 
and  has  not  tlap^  iuv  overlapping.  (Opposed 
to  double-breasted.) 

single -combat,  s.  A  combat  between 
two  iudividuuts.    [Battle,  s.,  B.  l.j 

single-cut,  a.  Applied  to  a  file  having 
but  a  single  rank  of  teeth. 

Single-entry, «. 

Book-keeping,  £c. :  A  method  of  book-keep- 
ing in  which  tjicli  transaction  is  only  entered 
once.    Op[iosea  to  double-entry  (q.v.). 

*  single -escheat,  s. 

Law:  The  foifeiLure  to  the  Crown  of  all  a 
person's  movables  on  his  being  decLired  a 
rebel. 

Single-fluid  baitery,  s. 

Electvo-magiietism:  A  galvanic  battery  having 
but  a  single  fluid,  in  whirb  the  elements  are 
submerged  or  by  which  tliey  are  wett-'d.  The 
original  Voluic  pile  was  tlie  Hist  of  this  class. 
The  term  is  in  coiitrailistiiiction  totlie  douMe- 
fiuid  batteries,  which  are  also  very  numerous. 

Single-handed,  a. 

1.  Having  one  hand  or  workmnn  only. 

2.  Unassisted  ;  by  one's  self  alone  ;  alone. 

"Wlieu  Kittglp-handed  in  a  aloup.  caro  aUoiild  be 
taken  to  reet  dowu  iu  good  time."— /''^aW.  Jan.  30, 
urn. 

3.  Worked  or  managed  by  one  r«rson  only. 

"  I  ahuuld  not  adviae  any  toimiast  for  a  tingle* 
handed  ».tilin^'  \msil."— Field,  Jan.  ;io.  1886. 

single-hearted,  a.    Havmg  a  single  or 
hon&st  lieart ;  simple-hearted. 
single-line,  s. 

SatUllery :  A  single  rein  leading  from  the 
hiuid  of  the  driver  to  a  strap  r.nked  a  little 
behind  the  hanies,  and  proceeding  thence  to 
the  bit-ring.s. 

single-minded,  a.  Having  a  single  or 
honesD  hiiml  or  heart. 

single -reed  plane,  s.  A  bead-plane 
A\itli  but  mie  hollow  in  it»  sole.  Beail-planes 
are  also  made  for  planing  several  beads  at 
once. 

single-seeded  cucumber,  s. 

hot. :  The  genus  tiiuyos  (q-v.). 

single-stlcU,  s. 

1.  A  long  stick,  formerly  used  !n  a  certain 
descri[)tioii  of  feuriiig ;  also  the  style  of 
fencing  prartiaeil  with  such  &ticks. 

*  2.  A  game  of  cudgels,  in  which  he  who 
first  bron.:ltt  blond  from  liis  ailversary's  head 
was  declared  victor. 

"  Fenrltj'8  lie  riska  that  cranium  thick 
Ab  cudgel iiu([  and  ^i^llgle■^fiu:'£. ' 

Fraed :  To  Julia, 

single-tax,  a.  Tlie  the-ry  of  taxation 
advocated  by  Ili-nry  George  and  his  dirfi;i\ilea, 
in  wliich  it  is  maintained  that  all  tixarioii 
should  be  laiil  upon  1  utd,  an  1  all  iinpruvementH 
bif  rflieveil  lr.>m  revenue  charges.  They  ilaim 
that  the  land  id  rigbttnlly  tho  property  of  the 
community  ami  Kbniilil  be  lieM  for  the  puhiic 
pood,  all  who  use  it  being  made  to  pay  for  the 
privileire.  Tlie  ailvo.-ates  of  this  theoiy  main- 
tain that  it  womM  put  an  en  1  to  poverty,  and 
yielil  other  highly  benefichd  results. 

single-thorn,  *. 

Idithy. :  The  Engli'ih  translation  of  Mono- 
ceiitris  (q.v.).  Used  as  a  pnpular  name  tor 
the  .single  .-.I'ecies  of  that  genus, 

single-tree,  s.  A  bar  seeiired  by  its 
centre  Co  the  cr<is-i-ba7  of  the  thills  or  shafis, 
Hii'l  to  whose  ends  the  traces  are  attached. 
The  single-trees  are  coimeete.il  to  the  ends  of 
the  doulde-tree  when  tlie  lioisesare  hitclied  in 
pairs.     A  whitfie-tree. 

Sivgk-tret  hook:  A  book  on  each  arm  of 
the  single-tree,  to  which  the  traces  are  at- 
taclied. 

sin'-gle,  v.t.    [SiNoi.K,  a.] 

1.  To    select    imlivionally  from    among   a 


number ;  to  choose  or  pick  out  from  ainougst 
others.    (Generally  followed  by  out.) 

"  vvhy  ahe  Iti  |)articular  ahould  .l>e  singled  tut  for 
prot^at."— /Jail g  Telegrai/h,  Aug.  29.  1884. 

*  2.  To  sequester,  to  withdraw,  to  retire,  ttt 
separate. 

"I  aeenot  any  thinji  done  aa  It  should  be.  If  Itb« 
wrought  bv  an  agent  Bingtiiig  itselj  Iruui  cuusurt^"^ 
Uuoker:  Ecciet.  Pitlitg. 

*  3.  To  take  alone  or  apart. 

"  Many  ineu  there  are.  than  whom  uothlofr  la  tnon 
com niuudaUe  wlieu  they  uie  Bitigl»d."—nQoi>MF :  Hcctea. 

s2n'-gle-ness, s.     [Eng.  single;  -ness.] 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  single  ;  the 
state  or  condition  of  being  one  only  or  of 
being  separate  from  all  others.  (Opposed  to 
doubleness  or  multiplicity.) 

2.  Simplicity;  sincerity  or  purity  of  mind 
or  purpose  ;  freedom  from  duplicity. 

"[They  I  did  eat  their  meat  with  i{hului»aaujlrif^(rt». 
ness  ut  hearL"— ^iL'^ir  11  46. 

sin'-glef,  s.    [SiNOLE,  a.] 

Sillc-vianv/. :  Silk  thread  formed  of  one  of 
the  reel-threads  twisted.     [Thbuwn-silk.] 

Sin'-gle-ton,  s.    [Fr.]    A  single  card  of  anj 
suit  held  by  a  player. 

"  Nor  was  It  to  Drove  that  the  lead  of  a  ilngletoit 
was  amiietimtfs  good  iila.y."—J''ield,  Dec.  la,  18B5. 

sSn'-glo,  s.     [Chinese  (?).]    A  sort  of  fine  te^ 
with  lai-ge  flat  leaves,  not  much  rolled. 

sin'-gly,  adu.    [Eng.  singile);  -ly.] 

1.  Indiviibially,  particularly,  separately, 

"  Demand  them  zingtg.'^^hjJ^esp.  ;  AU'a  WoU  &M 
Ena»  Well,  Iv  3, 

*  2.  By  one's  self;  alone. 

'*  Thou  singlii  honest  man,** 

Shaken/f. .-  Ttmim  of  Athsnt,  It.  %. 

3.  Without  partners  or  associates  ;  singly 
handed  :  as,  To  altack  a  person  singly, 

*4.  HtmesLly,  simply,  sincerely. 
•5.  Singularly.  •' 

*'  Aa  edict  tinglg  unjust."— J/i/(on.    {Todd.) 

sing  sing,  s.    [See  extract.] 

Ziiol. :  Kohxis  (or  Cobus)  sing  sing,  fWim 
Western  Africi.  Colour  reddish-  brown, 
grayish  on  shoulders.  It  'liffers  in  its  colour- 
ing and  ill  the  length  of  its  rough  coat  at 
dilfuient  seasons  of  the  year. 

"  This  animal  la  called  i^hif/  Sing  by  all  the  negroes. 
They  do  nut  think  that  their  (lucka  will  he  healthy  or 
fruitful  unlett^i  tney  have  a  .S"i/  Stng  villi  t.'>e<ii.  .  . 
The  English  on  ttieUimiila  call  it  a  Jnekass.deer  froia 
lt»HL>|itfHnoice,  anil  it  ia  C'llleil  Knlia  anil  K.isdiuiaua« 
by  the  iie^rueB  at  Muuarlby'a  iahiud." — Engtisk.  Vydop, 
(.Vuf.  mat.),  i.  2i\. 

*  sing'-ster,  s.    [Eng.  sing ;  fern.  suff.  -sUt.} 
A  female  singer. 

sin'-gu-lar,   *  sin'-gu-ler,  a.   &  a.     [Fr. 

singulier,  from  l,a'.  e'mgulnrls  =  single,  separ- 
ate, from  singull  r-  "-ne  by  r,ne ;  Sp.  &  Poit, 
singular;  Ital.  slf.gukire,  singoiare.\  ISinolk.] 

A#  As  adjective : 

I,  Ordinnrtj  Language: 

1.  Sepaiate  from  others;  di.'^tinct,  singlt 
(Obsolete  except  in  legal  phrases.) 

"That  the  two  priiicee  sliunlil  trie  tha  matter  thtu 
tugitiiur  in  tMui a a(' LI- Komhiit." — Untiiisltisu:  Uutt.  £t^ 
tuiul,  hk.  vti.,  ch   X. 

*  2.  Being  alone;  unique. 

**  These  busts  of  the  em  erurs  and  einyreasea  fti*e  afl 
very  Mcirce,  and  suiue  of  them  amunt  singtUur  in 
their  kind,"— Jiu^M'fi. 

*3.  Alone  in  its  kind;  unparalleled,  unex- 
ampled, 

"  Some  villain,  ay,  and  eingnlar  in  hit  art." 

.Vi  .Atffl/A  .-  Vyiiib  hue,  iil.  4. 

4.  Out  of  the  usual  course;  cxtiaordiiiary, 
unusual,  strange. 

"  The  fame  of  these  singufar  audiences  a'>read  over 
Eoiiie."— j;acitKi.(y     //*--(.  /iitj.,  on.  vii, 

6.  Above  or  iK-yoini  the  common  ;  reniaik- 
abU,  ui'tai'le.  rare,  eminent. 

"  Meu  nf  sitigalar  integrity  and  learning.' 

ah.kti/j  :  i/^iiiy  l///„li.i 

6.  Not  folUtwing  coniinun  usage  or  idea-"; 
peculiar,  odd,  strange. 

"Soapake  the  fervent  angel,  hut  his  zeal 
Kune  feonded,  a;,  out  ol  Bliliuh  jndhM. 
Or  tiingamr  an  J  rauh. '        .UtU'ni  :  I'.  /,.,  v.  851. 

IL  Gram. :  Denoting  one  person  or  tliingj 
oppo.sed  to  dual  or  pluiul. 
B.  As  sahntinUlce : 

*  1.  Ord.  Lang.:  A  particular  inst-inc*;  I 
particular. 

2.  Gram. :  The  fiingnlar  number. 

TT  By  13  &  14  Vict.,  c.  21,  B.  4,  it  is  enacted 


^oiU  boy;  pout^j.  ^at,  9elX,  chorus,  9hin,  ben^h*  "^o,  gem;  thin,  t1uB\  £in,  a^;  expect,  Xenophon,  e^st.    ph  :=  £ 
H}^an«  -tian  =  s^  -tlon,  -sion  =  shun;  -$l9ii»  -§ioji  —  zaasu  -cious,  -tious,  -sious  —  shus,  -ble.  -die*  &&  =  bel,  dQle 
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singularist— sink 


that  a  woiil  in  an  Act  of  Parliament  meaning 
the  siui^ul.ir  shall  include  tlie  plural,  aud  vice 
vei^a,  unless  the  conli-ary  is  stated. 

singular-point,  s. 

Matk. :  A  singular  point  of  a  curve  is  a 
point  at  which  the  curve  possesses  some 
peculiar  properties  not  possessed  by  otUei' 
points  of  the  curve. 

Singular-proposition,  9. 

Logic:  A  iiroposition  which  has  for  its  sub- 
ject a  singular  term,  or  a  cnniuinn  term 
limited  to  one  individual  by  a  siugular  sign. 

Singular-successor,  5. 

Scots  Lata:  A  purchaser  or  otherdisponeror 
ECiiuirer  of  titles,  wlit:ther  juiiiciiil  or  volun- 
tary, in  contradistiniition  to  the  heir,  who 
Burceeds  by  a  j-eufrjil  title  of  succession  or 
auiversal  representation. 

Singular-term,  s. 

Logic :  A  term  which  stands  for  one  indi- 
vidual.   [Term,  s.] 

•  sin'-gu-lar-ist,  s.  [Bng.  sing^dar;  -isL] 
One  wlio  ariects  singulaiity. 

"  A  demure  snavlisby,  a  clownish  ttni^ulariai,  or 
non-couformist  tu  urJiimi-y  nanv,e,  a  stiff  opiuiatre."— 
Barrow:  tiei-Tjums,  vol.  iii.,  aer.  u4. 

1^En-gu-lar'-i-ty,  s.  [Fr.  singulariti,  from 
Lat.  'tyingularilatejn,  arcus.  of  singtUaTitus, 
frnrn  sitigidarls  ~  siugxihiv  (q.v.);  Sp.  strigu- 
laridad ;  Ital.  sitigularilaJ] 

1.  The  quality  or  stnte  of  being  singular; 
Bonie  quality  nr  character  by  wliinh  a  thing  is 
distinguished  from  others;  a  peculiaiity. 

"  I  took  notice  of  tbis  little  ftgnre  fur  the  sintju- 
larli'i  of  the  iiiHtiuiueut:  it  ia  uut  luilike  a  viuliu."— 
Ad  <ixon:  On  Itidy. 

♦2.  Something  singular,  rare,  or  curioua; 
a  rarity,  a  curiustty. 

"  YoiiT  gallery 
Enve  we  i^isu'd  through,  not  without  muuh  content 
111  luaiiy  singularU'u'^." 

Sliakesp.  :  Winter'$  Tnle,  v.  3, 

*3.  A  particular  privilege,  prerogative,  or 
distiiiuLiou. 

"  CnbiioMcism,  which  is  here  atbribated  nnto  the 
churcli,  iiinst  be  iiiiileLStood  iii  uiJiiualtiuii  to  tbe  legal 
niigiiliii  iiy  uf  the  Jewish  naUou.'  —  Pearson. 

4.  Chiinicter  or  trait  of  character  dilfering 
from  tliab  of  others;  strangeness,  odtlity, 
eccentricity. 

"  fHi'ijuhirity  in  this  mntter  Ib  bo  far  from  being  a 
refiecriuik  upon  uuy  in.in'3  prudence,  tliiit  it  ia  a 
■insular  cotu lueiidatiuu  of  it."— TUiotion:  Sermons, 
ler.  1. 

•  5.  Celibacy. 

•  Bin'-gu-lar-ize,  v.t.    [Eng.  singular;  -ize.'i 

1.  To  miike  singular  or  single. 
t  2.  To  distinguish. 

•'  The  two  Aiiiaziius  who  HngularSzed  themaclveB 
moot  111  nctlou."— ;)'inoi;cU ;  JJumplirei/  Clinker,  leLt. 
Ap.  W). 

Sin'-gU-lar-ly,  adv.    [Bng.  s^.ng^ilar ;  -ly.] 

1.  In  a  singnlar  manner  or  degree;  in  a 
manner  or  de^'i-ee  diUerent  from  others;  pe- 
culiai'ly,  eminently. 

"  Hia  temperance  hnd  Its  proper  reward,  a  aintu- 
Inrly  jireeii  imd  viijoruua  uid  age."— jUttcau^ij/ ;  UUt, 
Eii'j.,  cli.  xiv. 

2.  Sti-angely,  oddly. 

3.  So  as  to  express  one  or  the  singular 
nuniber. 

•sin'-gulf,  »sin'-gulf3,  s.    [Singdlt.] 

•sin'-gult,  s.    [Lai.  singvltiis.^    A  sigh. 

"  Sit  when  lier  tear-en  were  stopped  from  eyther  eye 
"Kav 6iiigultt,  bluiib.iujg'ii,  seem  d  tu  lualiethuiii  flye," 
Browim:  lirtlaimias  i'usloyti.'3,  li.  l. 

•  sin  -  gul'  -  ti  -  ent,  a.  [Lat.  singuUiens.] 
Sigliin;^,  sobbing. 

"  So  iiiaiiy  disordered  notes  and  jfnjuKient accentx* 
—UnumU  :  Parly  of  Bemts,  p.  2a. 

•sin-gul'-tous,  a.  [Stnoclt.J  Eclating  to 
ur  ah'ected  with  hiccough. 

tfbl-gur-tus,  s.    [Lat.l 

Med.  :  The  hiccough  (q.v.), 

in[n'-ic-al,  a.    [Eng.  sin(e);  -ical.}    Of  orpcT^ 

taining  to  a  :>ine. 

slnical-qnadrant,  s.  A  quadrant  for- 
merly usud  loi-  taking  the  altitude  of  the  sun. 
It  had  lines  diuwn  fioin  each  Nide  intei'secting 
each  othei',  with  an  index  divitled  by  sines, 
also  with  90*  on  the  limb,  and  sights  at  the 
edge. 

aXn'-is-ter,  *  sin-is'-ter,  a.  [Lat.  =  on  the 
left  hand,  inauspicious,  ill-umeneii.) 


L  Ordinary  LuTigitage : 

1.  On  the  left  hand  ;  on  the  side  of  the  left 
hand.    (Opposed  tu  right  or  dexter.) 

"  Hia  cicatrice,  an  einblein  of  war,  here,  on  bis 
ttnittfr  cliiHik."—Shuk<isp.  ■  All'i  iVelt,  iL  1. 

2.  Unlucky,  inanspiciofls,  ill-omened. 

"The  victor  eagle,  whose  ff*)iis^<!/- flight  ,  .  ,., 

Eetardu  our  host,  aud  tills  our  lie-irts  with  fright 

Pope:  Ilomur;  Iliad  xii.  257. 

3.  Evil, bad, dishonest, cmrupt, treacherous. 

'• '  Tis  seuaeleaa  arrogance  to  accuse 
Aiiiitlier  ut  sinister  views. 
Our  owu  HB  mud)  distorted." 

Cowper:  Friendship, 

IL  ffer. :  A  term  apjilied  to  the  left  side  of 
the  escut<'lieon  ;  as,  the  sinister  chief  point, 
the  sinister  base  point. 

sinister-aspect,  & 

Astrol. :  An  appearance  of  two  planets 
hnp|tening  according  to  the  succ&ssinn  of  the 
signs,  lis  Saturn  in  Aries,  aud  Mars  in  the 
same  degree  of  Gemini. 


*  slnister-lianded,  ■ 


Left-handed. 


sin'-is-ter-l3^,  *sin-is-ter-lie,  adv.  [Eng. 
sinister ;  -ly.i  In  a  sinister  manner,  unfairly, 
dislnmt'stly,  perversely. 

"  By  ejivioua  carpers  miUterlle  BUBpected. "—iToHn. 
Aed  :  D.sa'ipL  Irel-and,  cli,  vi. 

•  sin'-is-ter-ness,  *  sin-is-ter-nesse,  s. 

[Eng.  sinister;  -ness.]    Wrongfulness. 

"  Fi-ecipitaiicy  and  ttnisternease  of  this  silly  cen- 
sures."*—tfuutien ."  Tears  of  the  C/iurch,  p.  52. 

Sm'-is-tral,  a.    [Eng.  sinister ;  -aZ.] 

*1.  Ord.  Jjing. :  Of   or  pertaining  to  the 

left  baud;  inclining  to  the  left  hand;  sinis- 

trous. 
2.  Zool.  (Of  a  shell) :  Having  a  spire  turning 

to   the   left   hand ;   reverse,  as   Fhysa  and 

Clauailia. 

•  sin'-w-tral-l^,  adv.     [Eng.  sinistral;  -ly.] 

On  the  left  hand  ;  from  left  to  right. 

^[n'-is-trui,  5.  [Lat.  sinistr(a)  =  the  left 
hand  ;  -in.] 

Chem. :  Marquart'sname  for  irnilin,  prepared 
from  dahlia-root  by  boiling  "with  water.  It 
disintegrates  quickly  in  cold  water,  dissolves 
to  a  colourlesy  liquid  at  75%  and  turns  the 
plane  of  polarization  to  the  left. 

sin-is-tror'-sal,  a.  [Lat.  sinistrorsus,  for 
siaisiroversns,  from  sinister  =■  left,  and  versus, 
pa.  par,  of  verto  =  to  turn.l  Turned  or  turn- 
ing towards  the  left ;  sinistrorse. 

sin'-is-trorse,  a.  [Sinistrorsal.]  Directed 
towards  the  left;  twining  or  tnrniug  to  the 
left.    (Said  of  the  stems  of  plants.) 

*  sin'-is-trous,  a.    [Sinister,] 

1.  Being  on  the  left  side ;  inclining  towards 
the  left. 

*■  Its  siiiistrous  gravity  la  drawn  that  way  by  the 
great  iirtKrie,"— Browne :   Vulgar  Errours,  p.  179. 

2.  Wrong,  pervei'se,  absurd. 

"  Miulit  not  your  maid  have  a^iiie  ainis'roiit  respect 
to  delude?"— iSfteWon.'  JJiraclns  of  Antichrist,  p.  332. 

*  sin'-is-troiis-lj^,  afiv.  [Eng.  sinistrous ; -ly.} 

1.  With  a  tendency  to  use  the  left  band. 

"  M.any  in  their  infancy  are  sinistromify  disposed, 
and  divtii'S  continue  all  their  life  left-li».nded,  and 
have  hut  weitit  and  imperfect  use  of  the  right." — 
Browne:  Vulgar  Errourf,  bit,  iv.,  cb,  v, 

2.  Perversely,  wrongly. 

sink,  *  sinks  (pa,  t.  sank,  sunk,  pa.  par. 
*  sonken,  sunk,  *  sunken),  v.i.  Si,  t.  [A.S.  sin- 
can  (pa.  t,  sfinc,  ]tl.  suncon;  pa,  jiar.  suncen) 
=  to  sink;  senca'n,=-to  cause  to  sink  ;  cogn. 
with  Dut.  zinken';  Icel.  sokkva (]^a,.  t. ,  sokk ; 
]ia.  par,  sokkin);  Dan,  synke;  Sw.  sjunJca; 
Goth,  sigkwan,  sigzkwan  ;  G.qi\  sinJcen.] 
A.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  fall  by  the  f<irce  of  gravity ;  to  de- 
scend to  the  bottom,  as  through  Wiiter,  sand, 
mud,  or  the  like;  to  become  submerged;  to 
desi-end  below  the  surface. 

"Haveyoiiamind  to ninkt"— Sliakesp.:  Tempest,  L  1. 

2.  To  fall  gradually  orsubside,  as  from  want 
of  power  to  keep  erect  or  standing  ;  to  drop 
slowly  or  gradually. 

"Vain  race  !  the  mantle  quits  the  conynce  band, 
WraiJB  Ilia  fierce  eye— 'tis  past— he  ninks  oi)oh  the 
sand."  Byron :  ChUde  Harold,  i.  78. 

3.  To  faint,  to  droop. 

"  For  the  sorrow  almost  I  stnke." 

/iomaant  afthc  Rote. 

i.  To  penetrate  or  enter  into  any  body. 
"The  atone  tat^  Into  his  foreh^d."— 1  Bamutl 


5.  To  go  down,  to  descend. 

"  Till  he  tink  into  his  grave."— fiTiatejp.  .*  UutA  A^ 
U.L 

6.  To  be  received  ;  to  be  impressed;  tocntoff 
deeply.     (Followed  by  in  or  inio.} 

"  Let  these  eayiiigs  aiiik  into  your  eaxi.'—Z,uk«  Iz.  44 

7.  To  become  hollow  from  loss  of  Uealu 
(Used  chiefly  in  tlie  pa.  par.) 

"  A  blue  eye  aud  sunken."— Shakesp.  :  At  Vou  Uk*  1% 
ill.  2. 

8.  To  bike,  or  appear  to  take,  a  lower  level 
orpo.sition;  to  decrease,  orappearto  decrease, 
in  lieight :  as.  The  land  sinks  as  a  fillip  sails 
further  from  it. 

9.  To  be  overwhelmed  or  depressed;  tO 
give  way. 

*'  Out  country  iln'ha  beneath  the  yoke." 

Sliakesp. :  JlacbeCli,  It.  &    ' 

» 10.  To  fiall,  to  perish. 

"Now,  Troy,  jinftdown." 

Slia/cesp.  :  TroVut,  T.  * 

11.  To  change  from  a  better  to  a  worsQ 
state;  to  decny,  to  decrease;  to  fall  olf  of 
decline  in  value,  strength,  vigour,  estimation, 
or  the  like. 

"The  value,  as  It  rises  in  times  of  opulence  and 
proaijerity,  au  it  si/M-s  intinies  of  poveity-inddiBtreaa" 
—Smith:  Wealth  qf  Nations,  bk.  i..  t:li.  xi. 

♦  12.  To  fall  into  a  state  of  rest  or  indolenGOh 
S.  Transitive : 

1.  To  cause  to  sink ;  to  immerso  or  &ab> 
merge  in  a  fluid  ;  to  put  under  water. 

"  A  load  would  sink  a  navy." 

Sltakesp.  :  l/enry  Vllf..  li!.  % 

2.  To  bring  from  a  higher  to  a  lower  posi« 
tion ;  to  cause  to  fall  or  droop ;  to  let  fall  of 
droop.    {Skakesp. :  Tempest,  ii.  1.) 

3.  To  depress,  to  degrade,  to  lower. 

4.  To  plunge  into  destruction ;  to  ruin,  to 
make  to  perisii. 

"  If  1  have  a  conscience,  let  it  sink  me, 
Ev'u  as  the  ax  fulJti,  if  I  be  not  faitliiu)." 

ShakeBp.  ■  Henry  Vilt.,  U.  1 

5.  To  make  by  digging  or  delving. 

"  In  this  square  Ihey  sink  a  pit,  imtl  dijj  for  frofr 
■tone." — Addison  :  On  ftalj/. 

*  G.  To  reduce  in  quantity ;  to  bring  low, 

"  When  on  tlie  banks  of  an  unhH)Ti'd-for  Rtreain, 
You  sunk  the  river  witii  repeated  drnughU." 

Addison.    ITodd.) 

•7.  To  lower  in  value  or  amount;  to  d» 
crease  the  value  of. 

•  8.  To  crush,  to  depress,  to  overbear. 

"  The  first  of  these  will  sink  the  spirit  ol  a  horf*-" 
Pope.    (Todd.) 

*  9.  To  suppress,  to  conceal,  to  appropr/tei 
"If  nent  with  ready  money  to  buy  anythin^md 

yot]  haiipeii  to  be  ont  of  pocket,  sink  tlie  uiune'>^ii<l 
take  up  the  goods  on  o.cQO\iut."—Swifi:  Direclv'  '" 
Servants. 

10.  Not  to  take  into  account ;  to  lose-igbft 
of ;  to  suppress  :  as.  To  sink  self. 

11.  To  invest,  as  money,  more  or  le'  per- 
manently, in  any  undertaking  or  schee  for 
the  sake  of  a  pruhtable  return,  intent*  <* 
the  like.    [Sinking-fund.] 

%  To  sink  the  shop :  To  avoid  all  all^ion  to 
one's  business  or  calling. 

sink,  *  sinke,  s.    [Sink,  v.] 

1.  A  receptacle  for  tilth ;  a  kenne^  sewer, 

"The  h-iilife  that  had  the  charge  of '8  i>nhlicfc 
tinkex  vaulted  under  the  giound,  dealt  iv*  SeauruB. 
— P.  IJulluiid:  Plinie,  lik.  xxxvi.,  cli,  li. 

2.  A  tray  into  which  slops  or  'isb-wator 
are  poured,  to  get  riil  of  them  b-'it'au.'*  of  a 
pipe  which  carries  them  to  a  draii  Sinks  are 
used  in  kitchens,  wash-houses,  & 

3.  Any  place  where  corruptio'3  gathered. 

"  She  poured  forth  out  of  her  liellh»'""*«        „ 
Her  fruitful  curucU  spawnc  of  He''l™.8"\'*''' 

Spense  ^-  V-.  I.  *■  21 
H  Used  also  fig. :  as,  a  sink  iniquity. 

4.  A  hole  or  depression  iitand  or  rocli 
wliere  waters  sink  and  are  lo(   (-^m-CT*.) 

sink-hole,  s. 

1.  An  orifice  in  a  sink ;  ^^^^  ^o'  dirty 
water  to  pass  tln-ough. 

2.  The  same  as  Sink,  s,,  ' 

sinlc-stone,  s. 

Anthrop. :  A  stone,  in  ^Pe  reaemblin^  a 
hammer-atone  (q.v.),  buff  RO'ter  ihatenal, 
used  in  early  times,  and"*  by  races  of  low 
culture,  to  sink  nets  or  ^^ 

"  Sink-tton€»  are  by  no  n'*  ^2™  J"  Ireland  anj 
continue  in  use  to  the  pres''"**-  —^oans  :  Ancimt 
Stone  Implements,  p.  212: 

sink-trap,  s.  A  f  ^^^  *  kitchen-sinh, 
so  constructed  as  to  a"'  wat«r  *<>  I^«s  down 
but  preventing  the  re^  <>*  air  or  gaaea. 


I&te,  fSt.  fdxe,  amidst,  what,  i^,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  si^^^^^^l  S®,  pSt» 
or,  wore,  wqI^  work,  whd,  son;  mate,  cub,  ciire,  i^te,  cur,  rule,  full;  try,  Syrian.    SB,0B  =  ey  =  *5  au  =  kww 
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*  8in]£'-ab-pa9e,  s.    [Cinquepace.] 

eiiik'-er,  s.    [Eng.  siiik,  v. ;  -er.]    Ouo  who  or 
tliat  which  sinks  ;  specitically : 

1.  A  leadeu  weight  for  a  fisliing-Iine,  net, 
or  seine. 

II  "  }  ^"^^^  frequently  found  baits,  fliio,  strong,  nnd 
lively,  reniiiiii  uiituuclieil  on  n.  line  weiubted  witli  a, 
Biiigle  sinker.'— Field,  J»i;.  2,  1886. 

)d.  A  siiik-stnue  (q.v.). 

"A  water-worn  niidule  of  saiidBtoiio,  Ave  iiicheB 
lone,  with  a  deep  giuove  round  It,  nnd  desuvibed  aa 
probaliiy  }isi„kfr  for  ii  net  or  line,  was  f.iund  in  Aljer- 
aueiiabiiK.  —tCvaiis  :  Ancient  Stone /mplettivnts,  p.  211. 

3.  Knitting-machine:  A  sinker-wheel  (q.v.). 
sinker-bar,  s.     A   bar   in    a   knitling- 
macliiiietowliiclitltekad-siukersareatLached, 
sinlier-wheel,  s. 

Knitting-vmchine:  A  wheel  with  a  scries  of 
obliiiue  wings  to  depress  the  yarn  between 
the  needles. 

sinU'-neld.  s.    [See  def.] 

Hot..  A  corruption  of  cinquefoil.    (Prior.) 
Binls'-ins-,  pr.  pnr.,  «.,  &  s.    [Sink,  a.\ 

A.  &  B,  As  pr.  par.  <&  particip.  adj. :  (See 
Uie  verb). 

C.  As  s^ibstantive : 

1.  Joinery:  A  rabbet  (q.v.). 

2.  Mining :  The  digging  of  a  vertical  shaft 
from  above  dovvuwiud. 

sinking-f^ind.  s.  A  fund  set  aside  bv  a 
bonowinL;  state  m-  t-omj^my  for  the  giadlial 
extinction  oftlic  delit,  as  in  tbe  case  of  the  re- 
duction of  the  Naliuual  Debt. 

^  Sinking  fnmls  exist  in  many  of  the  states 
and  ciiies  of  this  country  fur  the  gnuluul 
reduction  and  ultimate  extinction  of  the  jiublii: 
delit.  I'V'iiuently  tlieyliiivoiuovedofnot^peciHl 
utility,  ntw  ilel^ts  being  cieated  faster  than  the 
old  weie  extinguished,  while  the  Fund  itself  is 
OLcasii.n.diy  aiipropriated  to  meet  cuircnt 
deiiuinils.  In  EnglaiiU  the  fin,t  establishnienL 
of  a  Sinking  Fund  tciuk  place  in  171G.  Tlie 
system  was  i  e-tot;tblisiicd  on  a  Rreat  scale  in 
17SG  hy  Mr.  I'itt,  but  the  debt  A\e>it  on 
increasing,  and  tbe  sy&teni,  as  administsred, 
provi-d  a  fuJliicy.  In  ls75  a  new  Sinking 
Fund  was  fornieJ,  £28,0UU,U(IU  annually  to  he 
raised,  the  suiplus  over  mteiest  to  he  applied 
to  the  payment  of  pnncipal.  Tlie  reduction  of 
the  debt  by  this  means  baa  been  very  bmall. 

Sinking-head,  s. 

Foumling  :  Tbe  molten  metal  in  the  ingate 
of  a  mcjuld,  to  supply  metal  to  tlie  casting 
during  shrinking. 

*  Sinking-ripe,  a.  Ready  to  sink;  on 
the  point  of  sinking. 

*'  The  Bailors  sougbt  for  safety  by  our  boat, 
Aud  left  tbe  sliip,  tlien  sink/iig-ri/ie.  to  U3." 

SUiikusp, :  Comcdif  of  Erruva,  i.  L 

^^'-less,  u.     [Eng.  sin;  -less.] 

1,  Exempt  from  sin  ;  innocent. 

"To  condemn  themselves,  ns  false  and  Insincere, 
because  tbey  lue  u-.t  iierfectaiid  tinless." — Aiterbury  : 
SermoTiM,  Vol.  lii..  ser.  12. 

2.  Free  from  sin  ;  pure,  perfeet. 

"  Some  Ijent  at  Tiipe  tbeir  fiery  diirts,  while  Thou 
Bat'at  uui^XJiiali'd  iu  calio  and  xin/egs  pence  !" 

J/iltun:  I',  a.,  iv.  ^25. 

Btl-leS3-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  sinless;  -ly.]  In  a 
Binless  manner;  without  sin,  innocently. 

Bin'-lcss-ness,  s.  fEng.  sinless;  -ness.]  The 
qunlity  or  state  of  heing  sinless  ;  freedom  from 
sin  and  guilt ;  innocence. 

•■  We  may  the  less  admire  nt  hia  eracious  condescen- 
Bions  to  tlioxc,  tlie  smlessneKnoi  uhuue  cuiiditiun  will 
keep  thtini  frum  turning  bU  ruuclisaifeineiits  into  any 
thing  lint  oi:ciiii:ona  of  joy  aud  gratitude."— ^o^2ti.' 
Seraf/hick  Luae. 

Oin'-na-mine,  s.    [Sinamike.] 

Bin'-ner,  *  syn-ner,  s.    [Eng.  sin,  v. ;  -er.] 

1.  One  wlio  sins  ;  one  wlio  ^-ommits  or  lias 
committed  sin  ;  OKe  who  has  wilfully  violated 
the  divine  law. 

"  I  came  not  to  call  the  rfgliteous  but  itnnerB  to 
rejieutanec."— J/'iIiAtwix.  13. 

2.  One  who  fails  in  ;iny  duty  or  transgresses 
any  law  ;  an  ou'endei-,  a  trespasser. 

•sin'-ner,  v.i.  [Sinner,  s.]  To  act  as  a 
siiiuer. 

"  Whether  the  charmer  sinner  It  or  mint  it," 

/'ope:  Moral  Eaimyt,  11,  18* 

•slu'-ner-ess,  «.  [Eng.  sinner;,  -ess.]  A 
woman  who  sins  ;  a  female  sinner.  {lVycli£e: 
jAtke  v:L  37.) 


s£n'-net,  s.    [Sennit.] 

si-no-den'-dron,  s.  [Gr.  aiVos  (sinos) = hurt, 
liarni,  mischief,  and  fievSpOf  hlendyon)  =  a 
tree.) 

Entom.  :  A  genua  of  Lucanidae.  Body  nar- 
row, cylindrical;  the  luiterior  le-is  broad, 
digitate.  One  species,  Sinodeiidroji  cylindri- 
cuni,  is  British,  and  is  found  in  the  interior 
of  ilead  abh  trees. 

siu-o-log'-ic-al,  a.  [Eng,  sinolog(ij) ;  -ical.] 
Of  or  pertaining  to  sinology. 

si-nol'-o-gist,  o.  [Eng.  sinolog(y);  -isf.]  A 
sinologue. 

sm'-o-logue,  s.  [Fr,,  from  Gr.  Tiva  (Sina) 
=:Chinii,  and  Aoyo?  (J.ogo6)  =  a.  woid,  a  dis- 
course.] A  student  of  the  Chinese  lan^^ua^e, 
literature,  history,  &i:. ;  one  who  is  versed  in 
Chinese  lauguaj^e  and  liteiature. 

si-nol'-o-gy,  s.  [SiNoi.ooiiE]  That  branch 
of  knowledge  which  deals  wil.li  the  language, 
literature,  history,  &c.,  of  China. 

si'-no-per,  s.    [Si>:ople.] 

si-no'-pi-a,  si'-no-pis,  s.  [Sinople.]  A 
pigment  ot  a  tine  red  colour,  prepai-ed  from 
the  earth  sinople. 

si'-no-pitc,  s.  [After  Sinop(e),  Asiatic  Tur- 
key, wlieie  found  ;  sutf.  ■ite^Min.).^ 

Min.:  A  doubtful  species,  belonging  to  the 
clays  or  eai'thy  hydrous  aluminous  bdicates. 
Coloured  brick-red  with  oxide  of  iron. 

si'-no-ple,  si'-no-pite,  s.  [Fr.  sinople, 
from  Low  Lat.  sinupis  =  a  lead  colour,  also  a 
jireen  colour,  fioni  Lat.  sinojiis ;  Gr.  o-ii/win's 
(sijiopis)=  earth  of  Sinope,  red  ochre,  fi-om 
Sinope,  a  town  on  the  Black  Sea,  where  it  is 
found.) 

1.  Min. :  [Sinopite]. 

2.  Her.  :  The  Cijntinentnl  term  for  tbe 
colour  green  ;  called  by  English  heralds  vert. 

si-n6x'-3^-l6n,  s.  [Gr.  crivo^  (sinos) .— hurt, 
and  ^uAot'  (xaion)  =  wood.] 

Eiitnm. :  A  genus  of  BostricliidEe.  Sinozylon 
sexdentatnm  is  sonietinies  very  destructive  to 
the  vine  in  France. 

*  sinque,  s.    [Cinque.] 

*  sin'-sion,  "*  sen'-cicn  (cl  as  sh),  «.  [Sim- 
son.] 

sins'-rihg,  s.    [Native  name.] 

Zool. :  Any  individual  ottlic  fa'Tiily  Tnpaiidae 
(q.v,).  The  Sinsrings,  or  Banxrings  (as  tliey 
.nre  also  called),  li\e  in  and  about  ti'ee.s,  and 
their  activity  nnd  general  appearance  give 
tliem  consideralile  resemblance  to  small 
sqniirels  oi-  lemurs.  'Iheir  fur  is  fine  and 
siitt,  the  tail' generally  long  and  well-ch'tbed 
with  hair,  and  they  feed  on  fruit  and  inset;ts. 

Sin'-ter,  s,  [Ger.,  from  sintern  =  to  drop,]  A 
jock  [jiecipiialed  fmm  mineral  watci's.  It  may 
be  calcai'eous  LCALCAKEOUb-TUFA]  or  siliceous. 

sin'-toc,  sin'-doc,  syn'-doc,  s.  [ Amboyna  (?) 
name,] 
Hot,  £c. :  Cnlilawan  hark  (q.v.). 

Sm'-too,  Sin'-too-i^m,  &c.    [SniNToo,  &c.] 

si-nil-,  pre/.     [Sinus.]    Sinuated. 

sinu-pallial,  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  tlie 
Sinu-pallialia  (q.v,). 

slnu-pallialia,  5.  pi. 

Zool. :  A  section  of  Siphoni(la(q.v,),  having 
the  pallial  line  sinuated,  and  tbe  lesi'ir.itory 
Riph<ms  long.  Families:  Venei'id^,  Maetridce, 
Telliuida;,  Soienidte,  Myaciilie,  Anatinidi#, 
GastrocliajnidiE,  aud  Pholadida;.  (S.  K  ii-'ood- 
ward.) 

*  sin'-u-ate,  v.t.  [Lat,  sinuatvs,  pa.  par.  of 
simio'—  to  bend,  to  curve.]  To  bend  or  curve 
iu  and  out;  to  wind,  to  turn, 

"  Another  was  very  perfect,  souiewli.it  leas  with  the 
mai'gtu,  aud  more  tinuated.'—  iVooUwuiU :  Cu  Futttit. 

sin'-u-ate,  sm'-u-at-ed,  h.    [Sinuate,  v.] 
*  1.  Ord.  Lang. :  Bending ;  wincling  in  and 

out;  sinuous. 
2.  But.  (0/ a  leaf,  £c.) :  Bending  in  and  out; 

having  the  margin  uneven  alternately  with 

concave  aud  convex  curvatures,  as  the  leaf  of 

Querciis  Rohur. 


Sin-U-a'-tion,  s.  [Lat.  simiatio^  from  sinVf 
lUus  =  sinuate  (q.v.). j  A  bending  or  winding 
in  and  out. 


The  human  hriiln  is,  in  proportion  to  the  body, 

"■■'•' *.—■*.  -^ 'aofbrutt      ■  ■'    ■ 

,     ---    Riifri 

-JJaie:  Oriff.  qf  jUan/iind,  p.  05. 


much  larger  than  tlje  hnvina  of  fjrutes,  iu  proportioa 
to  tiieir  budies,  uud  lulkrof  iiiifriUitViS,ov  tUiuatiovM." 


sin-u-a-to-,  pre/.    [Sinuate.] 
sinuato-dentate,  a. 

Sot. :  At  once  sinuate  and  dentate. 

sin'-u-o-late,  a.    [A  dimin.  form  of  ainuatd 
(q.v.)J 
Bot. :  Kepand  (q,v.). 

*  sm'-u-ose,  a.    [Sinuous.] 

sin~u-6s'-i-ty,  s.    [Fr.  sinuosite.'] 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  sinuous,  OP 
of  bending  or  winding  in  and  out. 

"  Meander  la  a  river  in  Lycia,  a  province  of  Natiilla, 
or  Asi.L  Minor,  fiiniyus  for  Llie  tiiinonUi/ mid  vftvii  re- 
tuiniiiij  Lheieof."— />ru^ew«;  Jiosamond  to  A',  l/irnrv. 
tAuuut.) 

2.  A  series  of  bends  or  curves  in  arches  or 
other  iriegidar  tigures ;  a  bend,  a  curve,  a 
wavy  line, 

"  Their  sinuogit'Ct  .lud  turnings  become  more  numer- 
ous !13  tiiey  \}voce&ii.'  —  Uuldsmitlt.-  Animattid  jVatare, 
\>t.  i.,  cii.  \iv. 

sin'-u-oiis,  a.  [Fr.  sinueux,  from  Lat.  sinvr 
osns,  frmn  si7iws  =  a  curve.]  Bending  or 
cur\ing  in  and  out;  winding,  crooked,  incau- 
dering,  serpentine. 

"And  with  the  imngln.ition  be  content. 

Mot  wisliing  iirji'c  ;  reijiniug  nut  tu  tread 
The  little  «;iMJU4  path  of  eaithly  care." 

tVoidsworlk:  Ej^curttoii,  bk.  111. 

Sm'-U-oiis-ly,  adv.  |Eng,  sinvovs;  -ly.]  In 
a  biiiuous  inuiiner  ;  in  bends  or  cui'ves. 

si'-nus,  s.    [Lat.=  a  bay  of  the  sea ;  a  curve, 

a  bend,  a  bosom.] 
*  I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  A  bay  of  the  sea ;  a  recess  In  the  coast; 
an  ojiening  into  the  land. 

"  I  do  not  tiiink  it  iiu possible  thnt  some  arms  of  the 
Bca,  or  finiises,  might  lia^e  b;ul  such  au  oii^iuul."— 
3urn^t:  Theory  ff  the  E-irfh. 

2.  An  opening,  a  hollow,  a  sinuosity;  a 
bend  or  curve. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  A  nat. :  A  hollow.  There  are  sinuses  of 
the  veins,  a  coronary  sinus  of  the  lieait,  a 
sinus  of  the  vehlibnle,  a  frontal  sinus,  &c. 
Owen  applies  the  term  specially  to  a  dilated 
vein  or  lecejit.icle  of  blood. 

2.  Bot. :  A  recess  between  two  lobes  of  a 
lobed  leaf. 

3.  Zool. :  A  bay  in  tbe  pallia!  impression  of 
a  coneliiferous  mulluse,  indicating  tliat  tha 
animal  had  retractile  sipiions. 

4.  Surg. :  A  little  elongated  cavity  in  which 
pus  is  collei'ted  ;  an  elongated  abscess  with  a 
small  opening, 

sio'-gun  (i  as  h),  s.    [Shooun.) 
si'-6n,  s.    [SiuM.] 

Lot. :  Ilelosciadium  nodi/lorum.  (Britten  Si 
Holland..) 

§i-6'-na,  s.  [Named  from  Mount  Sion,  "  on 
accnunt  of  the  buixenuess  of  its  markings." 
(McMcoll.)^ 

Eiitom. :  The  typical  genus  of  Sionidae  (q.v.)^ 
with  two  European  spe.cies. 

gi-6n'-i-d09,  5.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  sion(a);  Lat, 
fem.  ]>1.  adj.  suff,  -idee.] 

Entom.:  A  family  of  Genmetrina.  Antennao 
of  the  male  simple;  abdmnen  very  slender; 
wings  entire,  of  one  colour,  erect  in  repose, 
the  anlerior  pair  ratlier  lilunt  at  the  ti|i. 
Larva  slender,  velvety,  without  lines,  feeding 
on  low  plants.  Briti.sh  species  one,  Oihzia 
chcerophylluta,  the  Chimney  Sweeper.  (Staitv 
ton.) 

Si'-6n-ites,  s.  pi.    [See  def.] 

Church  tliat.  :  A  small  seft  which  arose  in 
Norway  in  the  fijst  half  of  the  eighteenth 
century.  Tbey  embroidered  the  word  .sioii, 
with  some  mystical  chai  art  ers  on  their  sleeves, 
and  endeaviiured  to  establisb  a  community, 
which  should  he  the  germ  uf  tlie  kingdom  of 
Sion.  In  the  reign  of  ClnistiJin  VI,  (1730-46), 
the  community  was  dissolved  by  legal  process. 

sip,  "  Sippe,  v.t.  &  i.  [From  the  same  root 
as  Slip  (,q.v.),  and  cogn.  witli  O.  Dut.  sippe» 
=  to  sip ;  ziiypen  =  to  sup ;  Dut.  zuipen.] 


OoU,  bo^;  poiit,  jo^^l;  cat,  9011.  chorus,  ^liln,  hengh.;  so,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as;  expect,  ^lenophon,  exist,    -ing. 
-tfiau*  -tian  =  ah^JU   -tloii«  -£tioa  =  shua;  -^lozi,  -jioa  =  2liiin«   -oious,  -tlou3,  -sloua  =  sh.as.   -blc,  -die,  &c  =  bel^  d^L 
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sip— siphonopliora 


A*  TransUire: 

1.  To  imbilie  or  talce  into  the  month  in 
small  quaiitities;  to  drink  in  small  dmuglits. 

**  Uinr\em  Mipped  a  llbtls  of  tlie  poisuuous  drauifht."— 
Bolingbrohe :  On  i'artiet,  leL  iu 

2.  To  drink  in  or  absorb  in  small  quantities. 
"Sliethould  iinbaa  the  tuiijfue  wltl)  wlint  she  ri;>s.'' 

Cawpar:  Vunweitfttion,  4-11. 

3.  To  draw  inti  the  mouth  ;  to  exti-act,  to 
flnck  up :   as,  A  bees  sipx  uectar  lxi>m  tlie 

flow  PI'S. 

d.  To  drink  out  of. 

"  Ere  lit  tip* 
ThB  iKtrple  Ijumper."  Cowper:  ffope,  357. 

B.  Intra}vs. :  To  driuk  in  sniull  quantities ; 
to  lake  a  &>p. 

"  Ri(]iirta*/rs  Anil  dances,  till  sho  tea 
Tiie  doubling  lustres  tlaiic«  :  a  fiuitas  pbe:" 

i'op€ :  JmiC.  of  Horace,  blc  iL,  sat  1. 
«Lp,  K.      [3lP,  v.] 

1.  Tlie  act  of  sipping  ;  the  taking  of  b 
liquor  with  tlie  lips. 

2.  A  very  small  draught  taken  with  the 
lips. 

"One  tip  I'f  tills 
Win  bathe  the  drooping  l^initt  with  di^livht" 

AlUlon :  C'oiruu,  911. 

•3.  Sup,  drink. 

**  Thus  BeiiiatU  he  ntthont  m^at  or  stp." 

C'huticer:  V-  AiieUda  ±  /-'aUe  A  rvita. 

npe,  seep,  v.i.  [A.S.  sipan;  cngn.  wtlh  Dut. 
siJi'en ;  Lnw  Ger.  seipeii.)  To  issue  shiwly  us 
a  liquid;  to  ooze.     {I'rov.) 

"The  tIplMff  through  of  the  wnt«ra  luto  the  bouse." 
-~Oriiiiiger :  On  EccleiiuMtes,  i>.  31G. 

rf-peer'-a,  si-peir'-a,  si-pi'-ra,  •-  [Etym. 

doubtful.] 
Dot. ;  The  Greenheart  (q.v.). 

si-peer'-Sne, «.    [Eng.  sipeeiXa):  -ine.] 

Chem. :  Sipirine,  Scpeerine.  An  alkaloid 
disi-overed  by  Rodie,  in  1SJ4,  in  the  Green- 
lienrt  tree  (Nectaiulra  Itodlcn).  It  Innn.s 
ret Idiah -brown,  sliining  sciiles,  ^li;;htl.v  soluble 
in  water,  very  soluble  in  alcoiiol,  but  insolu- 
ble in  ether.  It  ntiutializes  acids,  funning 
brctwnisli-uoloured  salts. 

Si-pll^g'-O-llUS,  S.  [Gt.  a-itftiiiv  (sipllOM)  =  a 
small  pii»e,  and  Mod.  Lat.  ngotius  (q.v.),] 

Ichlhy. :  A  genua  of  Catapln-acti.  from  Beh- 
ring's  Stiaits  and  Jai^an.  The  snout  is  pm- 
diieeJ  int<i  a  Inng  tube  like  that  uf  a  Fipe- 
lisli ;  ciiin  pi-omiuent,  with  a  barbel. 

«  si -p3ier,  *.    [Cipher.] 

"  sip3i'-i-Us,  B.    [SvPHiLis.] 

sfeh-nS-i'-nro,  s.  jrf.  [Mod.  Lit  slphne(us) ; 
L;it.  fern.  pi.  adj.  snlT.  -iii^.\ 

Znol. :  A  Bub-raniily  of  Mundip,  with  two 
ppn^ra,  Slphnaus  and  Ellobius.  F'lrni  <-yliii- 
di'i»il,  ear  conch  rudimentary,  liinlis  and  tail 
veiy  slioit. 

^pll'-ne-us,  «.  [Gr.  o-nficevs  (siphneus)  =  a 
mole,  from  its  supposed  blindness;  <ti4>\6^, 
CTK^i'oq  (KiplUos,siphiios)=ci'\\\^\ei\f  blinking, 
purblind.! 

Zonl. :  Tlie  typical  genns  of  Siphnpinpc 
(q.v.)  ;  forming  a  cnimecting  link  between  the 
Muriil;«e  nnd  the  Spalaci"Ijp.  Two  species,  <Mie 
fioiu  tlie  Alt^i  Mountiiins  and  one  fiuni  the 
north  of  Cliina. 

ea-pho-cSm'-p^-liis,  s.  [Gr.  a-i^tav  (sipMn) 
=  a  siphon,  and  ku/ulttvAo;  {kampulos)  =.  lient, 
curved.] 

Dot. :  A  genus  of  Lolielpir.  Sii'hocampyJvi 
Cfiimtclinitr.,  growing  near  Pojiayan,  is  di-stiu- 
guished  for  the  tenacity  of  its  juice. 

6l'-pll6id,  «.  [Fr.  sipJioiife.]  An  apparatus 
for  nianufactnrijig  itoda-water. 

Si'-phon,  •sy'-plion,  s.  [Fr.  sipJmv.  from 
IjOt.  siphonem,  accus.  nf  s)p/wrt=a  siphon; 
Gr.  Tiiptov  {siplidH)  =  a  small  pi|  c  or  reed.) 

1.  A  curved  tulw  having  one.  biTinch  longer 
tlian  the  otiier  ;  nspd  for  transfeiring  liquids 
fioui  higlier  to  lower  levels.  It  m-ls  by  at- 
mospheric pressure,  anrl  cimseqneutly  cannot 
be  depended  on  f()r  overcoming  lieights  greater 
than  iilfont  Ihiity  feet  near  the  level  of  the 
sea,  and  a  luss  height  at  great  elevations.  It 
is  nsecl  in  tiausfemng  liquids  iu  the  fnllow- 
jrii;  manner:  the  syphon  is  filled  with  some 
lirjuid,  and  the  two  ends  Iteini;  closed,  the 
shorter  leg  is  flipped  in  Ibe  lifpiid,  or  the 
sliorter  leg  having  lieen  dippi'tl  in  the  linuid, 
the  air  is  exlia!.isted  hy  applying  the  mouth  at 


the  extremity  of  the  longer  leg.  A  vacuum 
is  tlius  produced,  the  liquid  in  the  vessel 
rises  and  tills  the  tul)©  in  consequence  of  tlie 
atuiosphei'ic  pressura.  It  will  then  run  out 
tliiough  the  siphon 
as  long  lis  the  shot  ter 
iid  dips  iu  tlie  li- 
quid. In  the  illustra- 
tion, c  is  the  surface 
of  the  liquid  ;  c  d  A 
the  siphon.  Tlie  pres- 
sure acting  on  the 
right  and  left  hand 
sides  of  the  bend 
equals  the  pressure 
of  the  atmospheie, 
less  the 
pressure 
of  the  co- 
lunin  of 
li(|uid  A  B, 
DC  lespeo- 
t i  vely. 
Since  a  b 
is  greater 

than  D  c,  the  pres-^ure  tending  to  keep  the 
liquid  in  the  tube  is  less  on  tlie  right  hand 
side;  the  liquid  consequently  tlows,  and  will 
continue  t-<)  How  Iruin  the  lower  end  of  tlie 
siphon  so  hmg  as  the  shoiUr  cud  remains  in 
the  liqtud,  nnd  the  end  B  is  lower  tlian  the 

BUrfai-e  C      [iNTERMnTENT-SlPUON.] 

2.  A  siphon-bottle  (q.v.). 

3.  Zool. :  A  canal,  often  drawn  out  Into  a 
long  tube.  thr<High  which  water  pasbcs  to  the 
respiratory  cliamiter  in  various  couchifenuis 
niolluHC-s,  es|«ecially  those  which  burrow  iu 
Band.  Though  the  combiui^d  siphoiia  of  Mya 
are  much  lon>;er  than  the  shell,  and  those  of 
Bonio  Tellinidie  tluee  or  four  times  as  hmg, 
they  may  be  retracted  avithiu  the  sbell.  'J  here 
is  also  a  tubular  prolongalion  or  folding  of  the 
manlle,  constitiitini;  a  siplion  to  convey  water 
to  and  Irom  the  breathing  apparatus  uf  some 
Gasttropods. 

slpbon-baromcter,  «.    [Baro^ilter.] 

siphon-bottle,  s.  A  flask  for  containing 
flismted  waters,  which  may  be  dihcharged 
without  nucorUinji,  tlirnugli  a  bent  tube  pto- 
viiled  with  a  downwardly  opening  valve 
opei-aled  by  a  lever,  and  kept  to  ils  seat  by 
pressure  of  (he  coiit;nned  gas,  which,  when 
the  valve  is  <lisiilaced  by  pressure  oti  the 
lever,  lorccs  out  tlie  liquid  uutil  ail  is  dis- 
charged. 

Siphon-cup,  s. 

Mack. :  A  form  of  lubricator  in  which  the 
oil  is  led  over  Ihe  edge  of  the  vi-sscl  by  capil- 
laiy  actiou,  aseending  and  deseeiuling  in  a 
cotton  uick  and  dropping  on  tlio  juurual. 

siphon-gauge,  s.  A  bent  glass  tube 
partially  lilleil  wiih  mercury,  u.-<eil  for  ascer- 
taining the  degree  of  exliauslion  cflected  I'y 
an  Jtir-immp,  and  also  lor  asccitaining  the 
degree  of  v.icnnm  in  the  condenser  of  a  steam- 
engine,  or  for  inrlicatiiig  '.ho  prcssuie  of  a 
fliud  contain  d  in  a  vessel  when  greater  than 
Ihi-  pressure  of  the  external  atmosphere,  and 
also  the  presbure  of  liquids,  as  of  water  in 
pij>es,  &c. 

Si'-phon,  v.t  [SiPHorJ,  s.]  To  convey  or 
transfer,  as  ivater,  liy  means  of  a  siphon;  to 
tiansnnt  it  remove  l»y  a  siphon. 

Si'~ph6n-age  (age  as  ig),  ».  [Eng.  niplutn, 
a.  ;  -aye.]  'Ihe  action  or  operation  of  asiplion. 

si'-phon-al,  a.  (Eng.  sipJmn;  -oi.]  Pertain- 
ing to  oi-  resembling  a  siphon. 

Biphonal  -  impression,  &     [Fallial- 

SINUS.] 

sip^onal-stomach,  s. 

Comjxir.  A  not. :  A  term  applied  to  ihe 
slomach  of  lishes,  when,  as  in  the  genus 
Salnio,  tl.at  organ  presents  the  form  of  a  l«ent 
tnlie  or  c.imd  (U),  cme  arm  being  formed  by 
the  cardiac,  the  other  by  the  pyloric  purtion. 

si-ph6-nar'-i-a,s.  pi.    [Mod.  LaL,  from  Lat. 

siphnii  (q.v.).] 

Znnl.  ^  Pnir^nnt.  .*  A  genus  of  Gasteropoda, 
placed  by  AA'oodward  iu  tlie  familv  PatcUidse, 
by  oUiei-s  among  the  InoppreulatcPidinonifeia. 
Siiell  flattened  and  tent-shaped,  like  that  of 
Patella  (ipv.),  rngo.se  externally,  divided  on 
the  tight  side  I  y  a  deep  sipl^onal  groove, 
winch  makes  a  slight  projection  on  the  inargiii. 
The  sjiecies,  wliie.h  are  numerons  and  very 


widely  distributed,  live  between  tide-inurkil 
Tiiey  commence  in  the  Miocene. 

*  si-phd-aa'-ta,  s.  pi.    [Siphonida.1 

si-pho'-ne-SB.  si-pho-na'-9e-BB,  *.  ft 

[Mud.  Lat.  siplt^i}{ia) ;  Lat.  fein.  pi.  adj.  iiufil 
-eieor  -ace<«.\ 

Dot, :  A  sub-order  of  Confervncese.  Frond 
either  consisting  of  a  single  cell,  with  ron- 
tiunous  or  jointed,  distinct  or  variously  united 
brandies,  or  of  many  tubular  cells  in  con- 
tact, brniiched,  nnd  variously  united,  or  held 
together  by  interi;eilulariuatter.  Maiiue  plants 
usually  covered  witli  calcareous  cncrustfitions. 
Tribes,  CauleipiUae,  Acetabularidaj,  and  Haly- 
medldie. 

si-pho'-ni-a,  s.  [Ijat.  sipho,  genit.  si2>h.onfa 
=:a  siphon  (q.v.).] 

1.  Lot. :  A  genus  of  Crotonero,  Siphonia 
elastica  is  a  tree  lifty  to  sixty  feet  high,  com- 
mon iu  Guiana  and  Brazil,  and  has  been  intro- 
duced into  the  West  Indies.  It  yields  the 
bottle  india-ruliber  of  Europe,  which  the  na- 
tives obtain  by  smearing  clay  moulds  with. 
tlie  juice  in  successive  layers. 

2.  Zool.  &  Pukiioiil. :  A  genus  of  Siliceous 
Sponges,  Cimily  Tetraelodina.  Mass  poly- 
morphous, fiee  or  lixed,  ramose  or  simple, 
concave  or  fistulous  abo\e,  pormis  at  the  sur- 
face, and  penetrated  by  auaslomosing  canals 
which  terminate  iu  sub-radiating oriliccs  with- 
in the  cup.  Type,  Siphoiiia  typnm,  from 
Sicily.  They  occur  in  great  nuinbcru  iu  the 
Grecnsand. 

si-phon'-ic,  a.  [Eng.  siphon,  s. ;  -ic]  Of  or 
pertaining  to  a  siphon  ;  siphunal. 

Bi-phon'-i-da,  *£i-ph6-na'-ta,  «.  jrf, 
[Mod.  Lat.,  t'lom  Lat  siphon  =a  tube,  a 
siphon  (q.v.).] 

Zool. :  A  section  of  Conchifera,  with  fifteen 
families,  seven  of  which  belong  to  tlie  sub- 
Bection  lutegro-pallialia,  the  remaining  eight 
constituting  the  yiuu-pallialia  (q.v.).  The 
auiiual  lias  lesiuratory  siphons,  and  the 
iuantle-lobes  are  umre  or  less  united. 

*  si-phon'-if-er,  s.  [Siphonifera.]  Any 
ineinber  of  the  order  Siphonifera  (q.v.). 

*  ei-pho-nif -er-a, ».  jrf.  [Eng.  sijj/ioii,  and 
Lat.  Jero  =  to  bearj 

Znol.  :  D'Orbigiiy's  name  for  an  order  of 
Blollusca,  approximately  equivalent  to  tlie 
modern  Tetrubi-anehiata  (q.v.). 

*  si-pho-nif'-cr-oiio,  a.  [SiPtioNtrERA.] 
Bearing  siphons,  as  the  cliambered  slielib  uf 
the  nautilus. 

si-phon-i-zan'-ti-a  (or  t  a.*?  sh), «.  pi.    [Gr, 

{Ti^tavi^'ii   {sli  liOiiUo)  =  to   tap   a   wine-cask 
with  a  Eiplnm,]  ^ 

Zool. :  A  family  of  Chilognnlha,  akin  to 
Iididte.  Body  semi-cylindiical,  the  dorsal 
plates  of  I  lie  segments  encroaching  but  slightly 
on  the  under  stn  lace ;  lieinl  small;  oral  ap- 
paratus a  conical  sucUing  organ  ;  legs  short. 
Bmall  millipedes  in  rotten  stumps  uf  tiues. 
Species  few. 

si-ph6n-6-,  pre/.  fSiPtroy.l  ReseTubling  a 
bii'lion  or  tube;  furuisheil  with  a  siphmi. 

*  si-phon-o-bran-chi  a'-tni,  s.  pi.    [Pref, 

blphoiio;  and  Mod.  Lat.  hninaiiata.] 

Zool.:  Dp  Blainville's  name  for  an  order  of 
his  Malacozoa,  approximately  equivalent  to 
the  modern  ^3iphonostoinala(q.v.). 

£l-phon - 6 -brah'-chi-ate,  a.  [S i phono- 
bbanchiata.I  uf,  OI-  belonging  to  De  Blain- 
viIle"KordcrBiphonobranchiata(q.v.);5iphoiio- 
stomatons. 

si-phon-og'-na-thus,  s.  [Pief.  siphono-^ 
and  Gr.  yvd9o^  {jjnidhos)  —  a  jaw.  J 

Ichthy.  :  An  al'eiiaut  genus  of  Labridje, 
with  onesiiecii's,  Siphotiognathiisargyioiikrines, 
from  King  Gciuge's  Sound.  It  retains  the 
in-iiu'ipal  characters  of  a  Wrasse,  but  in  sliape 
the  body  resembles  that  of  a  Pipc-llsl.. 

a-ph6-n6ph'-6p-g,,  s.  pi.  [Pref.  sijjJiono-, 
unri  Gr.  <^op6s  (phoTos)  =■  bearing,] 

Zon}.:  Oceanic  Hydrozoa ;  an  order  or  B 
Gub-class  of  Hyilrozoa  (q.v),  possessing  a 
free  anrlr  oceanic  hydrosoma,  cruisisling  n1 
several  polypites,  united  by  a  fiei'ible,  con- 
tractile,   unbi-anched    or   slightly    biuiiche*^ 


fi&to,  f3.t,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  -we,  wet,  here,  camol,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  po^ 
«r.  wore,  wolt  work,  whfi,  son;  muto,  cub,  ciire,  ^alte,  cur,  rule,  full;  try,  Sjrrian.    43,  oe  =  e;  ey  =  a;  qu  =  l&w* 


fliphonops— siren 
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coenosirc,  the  iiroxiimil  end  of  which  is 
usuiUv  fiirnislicd  witli  nectDCulyues,  aiul 
dil.itctl  into  a  soiuatouy:it.  or  intn  a  piiiiiiiiiuto- 
phoFL'.  {(iTccne.)  All  are  imiitLaclietl,  peniia- 
iiciitly  frue,  mid  Iiave  the  liydi-nsumii  l'1)ui|io- 
Bite.  They  are  bi'iiulilul  (irg:iiiibiiis,  usually 
fouirl  lluatiir^'  on  tho  suilaee  ol"  Iroi'ical  suas. 
Fh'j^tUii  ntriculns,  tlie  Pin'tui^uosu  Mau-of- 
wai',  id  tli-iliinstfainiliitriiiumher  iif  tliugroup. 
Tlie  Kub-rlarisis<livideil  iiitutwnoitlors  ;  Caly- 
tfnphniiJBe  anil  Physoplioi'ldie  ;  ami  the  order 
int<j  fnur  suli-nnlcrs :  Pliysophora,  Physalia, 
CalycojOiora,  and  Discnida, 


^'-pboa-ops. 


[SiPiTONOPais.) 


fli-plawn  op-sis.  si'-phon-ops,  s.  [Picf. 
siiilLoii^o)',  nud  Gr.  01//1S  (ojwts)  =  outward  ap- 

paiiMni;u.J 

Zool.  :  A  gonns  of  vennifonn  Amphibia' 
family  Ciociliada'.  TIk'  umzzlo  is  short ;  head 
anil  Imdy  cvlimlricid  ;  cyc-s  iliaLimt  liironrjh 
tlu>  slihi ;  a  ialso  nostril  iuiiontof  and  a  littlo 
bclo'.v  i-  icli  eyu. 

si-plion-os'-to-ma,  5.  fPref.  stpftono-,  and 
Gr.  a-ToficL  (57u)Hrt)  =  a  uionlh.] 

1.  h-htky.  :  A  gtinii.s  of  Pipe-fishos,  gi'oup 
Synjjnathiiia.  Body  witli  dislinct  ridges  ;  pec- 
torals and  c-indal  weU-ikn'uh)i)eil,  dorsal  of 
mcleratc  Icnglh,  uppnsite  the  vent.  Males 
with  an  cgg-iiituch  un  the  t;dl,  the  eggs  bcinu' 
covered  by  cutuneuub  fuida.  There  aie  only 
two  epeuies. 

2.  Pakeont. :  From  tlie  Eocene  of  Monte 
Bolca  and  Lieata. 

fli-plion-o-stom'-a-ta,  s.  pi.  fPrcf.  siphono-, 
and  Gr.  a-TOfj-ara  {stomata),  pi,  of  aro/Aa  Qituvui) 
=.  a  mouth.  J 

Zool. :  Cavnivorons  Gastoropnds  ;  a  section 
ofPro3ohr;nK'hiata(q.\.).  Blioll spiral,  usually 
imperforate;  aperture  notched  or  produced 
into  a  canal  in  front;  opyrcuUnu  liorny, 
lamellar.  Animal  with  relractilc  proboscis; 
eye-pcdiccis  conuocted  with  the  tentacles ; 
margin  of  mantle  prolonged  into  a  siphon,  liy 
■which  the  water  is  coiiveie<l  to  llie  brancliial 
chamber;  gills  one  or  two,  pectin  rte,  placed 
obliqnelyovi'rthoback.  Families:  SlronibidiE, 
MuritiidLe,  Cuceinidse,  Conid;p,  V(j1ij  id;e,  and 
Cyprjeidae;  all  marine.    {IVoodwurd.) 

si-phan-o-stom-a-tous,  a.  [Mod.  Lat. 
sipkonostomaiXa) :  Eng.  adj.  suflT.  -oits.)  Of  or 
pertaining  to  the  t>ipiionostoniat.i  (<i-v.), 

id'-phon-d-stomef  s.  [Siphonostomata.] 
Any  mollusc  belonging  to  the  division  tii- 
phonostomata  (q.v.). 

ffi-phda-OB'-to-nious,  a.  [Eng.  slphmio- 
stom{e) ;  -ous.]  The  same  as  Siphonoctoaia- 
Toos  (q.v.). 

•  m-pho-ri'-ni,  s.  pi.  [Gr.  <ri<f>aiv  (isiphdn)  = 
a  tube,  and  pt's  (Wtis),  genit.  ptvo^  (rliinos)^ 
the  nose.] 

Omith. :  A  family  of  Natatorcp,  founded  by 
Vieillot,  containing  the  Fetrel3  and  Alba- 
trosses.     [TUBINAKES.] 

u'-phon-cle,  ».    [Sipuncultts.] 

Zool.  :  The  tube  which  connects  together 
the  air-chambers  of  the  shell  in  many  Cephal- 
opods.  In  the  Anniionitidae  the  siphuncle  is 
external,  anil  close  to  the  outer  margin  of  the 
shell ;  in  the  Nautilidu:  it  is  usually  central  or 
internal. 

ai-phun'-CU-lar,  a.  [Eng.  siphund(e) ;  -ar.] 
Of  or  pertaining  to  a  siphuncle. 

8i-phun'-cu-lat-ed,     si'-phiin-cled,    a. 

[Eng.    sip!iund(e) ;    -ated,    -ed.]      Having   or 
being  provided  with  a  siphuncle. 

"Tlia  internal  alielU  inny  even  lie  chambered  and 
tiphuni:ulateU."—Uux!ey  :  AnaU  Inveri.  Anim.,  p.  S31. 

*  sip'- id,  a.  [Lat.  sipidus;  cf.  irisipid.] 
Ilaving  a  taste  or  flavour ;  savoury, 

8i-pi'-ra,  s.    [Sipeera.] 

sip'-per,  «.    (Eng.sip,  v.;  -er.}    One  who  sips. 

sip'-pet,  «.     [Eng.  sip,  fl, ;  dimin.  suff.  -et.] 

1.  A  small  snp ;  a  small  piece  of  bread 
dip:i>cd  in  milk,  gravy,  broth,  &c. 

2.  A  little  sup  or  drink  ;  a  sip. 

"Give  me  atip/jet 
Of  yonr  stale  :ile."       Shelton  ;  Minour  Rummifig. 

3.  CookiPL):  Triangular  pieces  of  toasted 
or  fried  bread,  used  for  garnishing. 


*  sip'-ple,  v.i.  [Eng.  sip,  v.;  freq.  suff.  -U;  cf. 
tippLt.\    To  sip  Irequcntly  ;  to  tipple. 

si-pun-cfi'-li-dse,  s.  pi  [Mod.  Lat.  n- 
%nuitiiU{iis) ;  Lat.  feni.  jil,  adj.  buH'.  -id(e\ 

Zoul.  :  The  typical  fannly  of  the  Sipuncu- 
loidca  or  t-iepliyrfu  (q.v,),  with  tbreo  gtiieia, 
Sipunculiis,  a,\rinx,  and  Plia-srolnsnijiu.  Tiie 
]ir<)boseis  is  retractile,  rnrnished  with  tenta- 
cles at  its  tip ;  vent  at  Ijase. 

si-pun- cu-l5i'-de- a,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  JaL,  from 
iit/jinic»/(f(.s)  (q.v.),  and  Gr.  ei6os  (ctdoa)=  re- 
sendtlanL-e.] 
Zuol. .  A  synonym  of  Gei)hyrea  (q.v.X 

si-pun'-cu-lu3,  s.  [Lat.  sipuncuhis  =  a 
little  tulic,  dindn.  from  biiihoii  (q.v.).] 

Zuol. :  Thetype-goniisof  Sipnnrulidie  (q.v.). 
Tlio  probciHcis,  whicli  is  retractile,  is  as  long 
as  the  body,  lurnLsiiCd  with  sliort  tentacular 
appendages  aiiangcd  in  a  t-n'cle  round  the 
monlli  ;  uitiistjue  coiled  and  bent  ujinn  itself, 
so  a-,  to  ternnnate  in  the  middle  of  tlie  body. 
Siitiiiiciihis  beriihurdus  is  eouinnin  on  the 
Briti.sh  coasts,  livingat  adepth  often  tothii  ly 
I'athnijia,  nccupyinir  the  shell  of  some  uni- 
valve mollusc  lor  the  jtroteclion  of  iis  soft 
verniiloim  body,  j)lasleiing  up  the  ejilraiii-e, 
leaving  only  a  bole  for  Ihe  jirotrusinn  of  its 
]irob()seis.  Other  siiecies  buirow  in  sand,  as 
does  S.  edttlis,  eaten  liy  the  Cliinese. 

Sip'-y-lite,  s.  [After  Sipylas,  one  of  Niobo's 
children;  sulf.  -He  (Miii.).'} 

Mia.:  A  tetragonal  mineral,  occurring  in 
odahiidrons.  Hanlness,  6'0 ;  sp.  gr.  4'S9 ; 
lustre,  ri'sinons ;  colour,  brownish-ldack  to 
brownish-orange.  Con:]).  :  csscidially  acohnu- 
bateofcibiuui,  laulhaniiin,  didyniinm,  cerium, 
(Stc.     Ftiund  in  Andieist  counly,  Virginia. 

si  quis,  phr.  [T.«at.  =  if  any  one,  so  called 
Irom  the  opening  words  of  the  notice  for- 
merly given  in  l^lin.] 

Ecdes.  ^((w:  A  notification  by  a  candi<lntfl 
for  orders  of  his  intciitidn  to  inquire  «hefher 
any  impediment  may  be  alleged  against  him, 

sir,  5.  [Fr.  sieur,  from  Lat.  senior  =  older, 
senior  (q.v.);  led.  sira ;  Sp.  ser ;  Hal.  ser. 
The  older  [oini  of  sir  ivas  sirf  (q,v,);  senior, 
seignlur,  seiior,  signor,  and  sir  ara  tloublets.] 

1.  A  lerm  of  i-ompbmentaty  address  applied 
comnmnly,  witlnmt  regard  to  position  or 
standing,  to  men  of  any  degree;  a  g-neral 
tille  by  wliicli  a  person  addiesse.s  the  man  t<» 
whom  he  is  si)eakiiig.  Conmionly  used  as  a 
title  of  respect  by  servants  to  their  ma.stcrs, 
sons  to  their  fathers,  jiupils  to  their  t<'arhers, 
and  generally  by  infeiiors  to  snix^riors  ;  also 
in  phrases  expressing  doubt,  displeasure,  as- 
tonishment, or  the  lil^e. 

*  2.  A  title  formerly  given  to  clergymen: 
an,  Sliakfspearu's  Sir  Hugii  Evans,  a'  Welsh 
priest,  &c. 

3.  A  title  of  honour  given  to  baroncta  and 
knights ;  it  is  always  prefixed  to  the  Christian 
name,  as  Sir  John,  Sir  Robert,  &.c. 

*4,  Used  as  a  noun  appellative  to  signify— 

(1)  A  lord,  a  master,  a  sovereign. 

"Sole  sir  o'  the  worlil." 

SUakcMp.  :  Antony  i  Cleopatra,  T.  %, 

(2)  A  gentleman. 

"  Ju  the  habit  of  some  tfr  ef  notfl." 

a/iitkt-tp. :  Tuml/lIt  A'ight.  IIL  4. 

sir,  v.t.    [Sir,  5.]    To  address  as  sir. 

"  bir'd  hjiu  at  every  r/oT(\.'—/ikhartUon :  Clarissa. 
1.  47. 

*  sir -reverence,   *  sur-reverence, 

phr.     [A  cnrrniit.  ot  suve-reverence  (<].v.).] 

1.  An  apologetical  apostrophe  for  introduc- 
ing an  indelicate  word  or  expression. 

"A  very  levereiid  bcxly:  ay,  Boch  i*  one  ns  a  man 
xnny  not  speiik  uf,  without  he  eay,  rir-revereves," — 
Shakesp. :  Comedy  of  F.rrort,  iii.  2. 

2.  The  thing  .signified  by  the  word  or  ex- 
pression.   {StWu]<je.\>p. :  Romeo  &  Juliet,  i.  4.) 

si-ra-bal'-li,  a.    [A  Demcrara  word.] 

Bot.  &  Covim. .-  A  valuable  timber  brought 
from  Demerara.  It  is  snpposedto  aorae  from 
a  Nectandra  or  Oreodaphne. 

si-rSs'-kicr,  s.    [Seraskieb,] 

sir'-dar,  s.    [Hind.)    A  chieftain,  a  captain, 

a  head-man. 

Sirdar-bearer  (or  simply  sirdar),  t. 
The  chief  of  the  palnnquin-bearers,  who  is 
generally  his  master's  valet. 


sir'-kar,  s.    [Gircah.] 

1.  A  Hindu  cierk  or  acccuntant. 

2.  A  ciicar. 

3.  The  government. 

sire,  a.     [Tlie  same  word  a.«i  sir  (q.T.).] 

1.  A  title  of  respect,  Jiddressed  to  seniors 
or  aupeiiftn  ;  sii.  It  is  now  used  only  In 
addrwssing  a  king  or  other  sovereign  I'rince. 

"Sire  knight,  ((]UoU  he)  luy  iiiiiiiitei'  anil  my  lont" 
Cluiuicr:  C.  J'.,  8;!fl.    (Prol.) 

2.  A  father,  a  progenitor.  (Useil  only  in 
poetry,  anil  in  compubition,  as  giandi-ire=: 
grandfnther,  Ac.) 

*'  Whel  lier  his  hnary  aire  lie  Rpiea, 

Willie  tliouyiiiid  grateEul  tliouylita  ariBB, 
Or  meets  i>ia  uimiut;  a  fum'.ei-  eye." 

/'ojjij:  Choi'usta  Rriitim. 

3.  The  male  parentof  abeast,  and  espeei  '!l;y 
of  a  horse;  an  entire  anirnul,  as  a  buii  or 
siallion,  kept  for  breeding  purposes.  Opposed 
to  dam.     [Dam(1),  s.,  3.]. 

•  4.  A  maker,  an  author, 

"  ffedied. 
Who  was  the  lire  of  au  iiinindi  Ul  stniiit.* 

Slieliey:  Adoutiit,  S.V. 

zive,  v.i.  [Sire,  s.]  To  lie  the  sire  orfaiher 
of;  to  beget,  to  proer-ate.  (Used  now  only 
of  beasts,  and  especially  of  stallions.) 

"  FcLniliain  was  a  dark  choeimt  horse  hy  RafcatclieiL 
whw  also  Kired  the  uoted  chaecr  r.at-tiau."— /-ie-'tt 
Dec.  2S,  1833. 

sired,  a.  [Eng.  sir{e);  -ed.]  Having  a  sire  or 
fatlier. 

t  si-re'-don,  s.  [Late  Gr.  aeipy\&6v  (seiraJoii) 
=  a  siren  (q.v.).] 

Zool. :  An  old  name  for  the  Axolotl  (q.v.), 
the  lai'val  form  oT  Jmhlyiitoina  viexicanus.  Aa 
will  be  seen  from  the  illustiMtiou,  in  the  ]  cr- 
fect  annual  the  gills  are  absorbed,  and  the 


AMBI.YSTOMA   MEXICANU9. 
A.  Larval  furiu,  ur  Axolotl.    b.  Adult  form. 

whole  botly  beeonies  altered.  Both  larval  and 
adult  foiina  are  oviparons,  and  from  the  eggs 
of  bolh  branchiatn  .nnd  ahranchiale  yonng 
have  been  produced,  so  that  tl'.e  Amblystome 
■  or  perfect  form  may  be  born  from  an  egg,  or 
lose  its  gills  and  change  its  shape  by  meta- 
morphosis. 

*  Sire-less,  a.    [Eng.  sire,  s. ;  -less.]    Ilaviag 
no  sire  or  father  ;  fatherless,  orphaned, 

•*  T)ie  airetoM  offtpriiig  and  the  lonely  M)0(iae." 
Byron:  Addreu/or  Cttladoniitn  Meeting  (181-1)^ 

siV-Sn,  *ser-ein,  *sir-ene.  *syr-ene,i 

&  fl.  [Lat.  siren  ;  Gr.  trcip^t/  (seiren),  a  word  of 
*louIitful  etymology;  fr,  sirint;  tip.  &.  UaL 
tireua.] 

A.  As  substantive : 

I.  Ordinary  Ijntgvage  : 

I.  In  the  same  sense  as  TT.  2, 

"Next,  where  the  sirens  dwell,  you  pTengh  the  (teas I* 
J'opti :  Homer;  Odysiey  xii.  fiL 

•  2.  A  mermaid. 

*•  OTer-agaiiist  the  crcekc  rteetannm.  there  la  7>n. 
eA-ta,  ca'lcd  bo  of  a  ineieiiinid  ur  eirme  llicre  hurled." 
—P.  llQlliiml:  Pliuiis,  Ilk.  iii.,  ch.  vii, 

3.  Acharming,  alluring,  or  seductive  woman; 
a  woman  da  ngerous  from  her  powers  of  al  1  ming 
or  enticing. 

•*  Oh,  train  ine  not,  iwcet  mermaid,  wllh  thy  note. 
To  drown  nie  in  tliy  sister'-?  floixl  of  tcara : 
Sing,  Mrcn,  to  thyself,  and  [  will  dote" 

Shah-csji. :  Comedy  nf  Errors,  ill.  2. 

*  4.  Something  alluring,  seductive,  or  in- 
sidious. 

II.  Technically : 

1.  Acoustics  :  An  instrument  for  determining 
the  number  of  vibrations  corresponding  to  a 
note  of  any  given  pitch.  In  its  nio.st  ele- 
mentary form  the  siren  is  simply  a  perfoiatcd 
rotating  disk,  against  whieh  a  current  of  air 
is  directed,  producing  sounds  of  higher  or 
lower  pitcli,  according  to  the  velocity  of 
rotation.     The  improved  siren  of  Helniholta 


hSilf  bo^;  pout,  J<5^1;  cat,  9ell,  choms,  ghin,  beiiQh;  go,  gem.;  thin,  this;  sin,  as;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist,    ph  =  C 
-cion,  -tian  —  sh<an.    -tion.  -sion  =  shim ;  -tiozx,  -gion  =  zhiin.    -oloua,  -tious,  -sious  =  ahus.    -ble.  -die.  &c.  =  b^l.  d^l* 
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sirene— siskin 


consists  of  two  equal  discs,  one  forming  the 
top  of  a  hollow  fixed  cylinder  into  wliich 
air  can  be  driven,  the  other  capable  of  re- 
volving concentiiailly  ujion  it  with  the 
smallest  possible  amount  of  fiiction.  A  ciiclo 
of  small  holes,  equidistant  fi-om  eac:h  other, 
Is  bored  upon  each  disk,  and  conteiitric  witli 
it,  those  in  the  upiier  disic  being  inclined 
fllantwise  to  its  phme,  thnse  in  the  lower  being 
Gliiiitwise  also,  hut  in  the  opposite  direction. 
There  aie  airangenients  far  registeiing  the 
number  of  revolutions  the  upper  disk  per- 
forms in  a  minute.  Thus,  when  air  is  foi cod 
iriio  the  cylinilcr,  it  will  pass  thrnuffh  the 
p  vlbralions,  and,  by  reason  of  theirobliquity, 
will  cause  tlie  movable  disc  to  revolve  with 
ft  raiiiility  corresponding  to  the  pressure,  and 
eacli  time  that  the  holes  coincide,  a  muulier 
of  little  puffs  of  air  get  through  siniulia- 
neousiy,  and,  if  the  pressure  of  the  air  in 
tlie  cylinder  is  sufficient,  the  series  of 
impulses  thus  given  will  link  themselves 
together,  forming  a  continuous  note.  From 
th(i  deep,  piercing  nature  of  the  sound  whicli 
the  siren  emits,  it  is  well  adapted  for  fug- 


SIREN,  I  Sfc:D   AS   FuU-S.tJWAL. 

signals  or  alarms.  In  this  case  two  disTts 
rot-atiug  witli  great  rapidity  in  opposite  direc- 
tions are  employed.  They  are  diiven  by  a 
Bteam-enginc,  which  also  forces  a  blast  of 
Btcam  thnmgh  their  ajjortures  when  those  in 
the  two  uisks  come  in  apposition.  The  device 
is  placed  at  the  smaller  extremity  of  a  large 
trumpet,  which  intensifies  the  sound. 

2.  Class.  Mythol. :  Certain  melodious  di- 
vinities, who  dwelt  on  the  shores  of  Sicily, 
and  so  charmed  passing  mariners  by  the 
sweetness  of  their  song,  th:it  they  forgot 
their  Iiomes,  and  remained  there  till  they 
perished  of  hunger.  According  to  one  legend, 
they  threw  themselves  into  the  sea,  from  rage 
and  despair,  on  hearing  the  more  melodious 
eong  of  Orpheus.  Originally  there  were  only 
two  sirens  ;  but  their  number  was  afterwards 
increased  to  three,  and  their  names  are  given 
with  great  variety. 

3.  Zool. :  Mud-eels :  a  genus  of  Urodela  or 
of  Perennibrancliiate  Ichthyoidfla,  constitut- 
ing the  family  Sirenidse.  They  are  eel-like 
Amphibians,  with  two  anterior  feet  and  per- 
manent bianchia;,  and  range  from  Texas  to 
Carolina,  There  aie  three  species.  Siren 
iacertina  is  the  Mud-eel  (q.v.). 

B.  As  adj. :  Pertaining  to  a  siren  ;  like  or 
befittnig  a  siren;  bewitching,  alluring,  fas- 
cinating. 

"  Her  siren  voice,  enchanting,  draws  him  on 
To  guileful  shoree,  and  nicada  of  fatnl  joy." 
_      _  Thornton  :  Spring.  AM. 

«l-rene',   s.     [Fr.]     The  same  as  Sirew,  A. 

«i-ren'-i-a,  s.  pi  [Mod.  Lat.,  from  siren. 
Named  from  the  pectoral  position  of  the 
mam  m  EC.] 

1.  Zool. :  An  order  of  aquatic  Mammalia, 
allied  to  the  Cetacea,  with  which  they  were 
formerly  and  are  still  occasionally  classed. 
The  body  is  long,  compact,  and  cylindrical, 
narrowing  towards  the  tail,  which  is  set 
horizontally  and  terminate.s  either  in  forked 
flukes  or  a  flat  fibrous  expansion.  Hind  limbs 
and  sacrum  ahsent ;  anterior  limbs  converted 
into  paddles.  Snout  fleshy  and  well-developed; 
nostrils  on  upper  surface;  lips  fleshy,  the 
upper  lip  usually  with  a  moustache.  The  skin 
is  rough  and  sparsely  hairy,  or  smooth  like 
that  of  the  Whale.  The  two  mammse  are  on 
the  breast,  close  to  the  armpits,  and  there  is 
little  doubt  that  from  the  habit  of  the  Du- 
gong  (q.v.)  raising  the  upper  part  of  its  body 
perpendicularly  out  of  the  water  and  clasping 
Its  young  to  its  breast,  the  stories  of  Sirens 
and  Mermaids  took  their  rise.  There  are  two 
recent  genera,  Halicore  and  Manatus.  The 
former  is  monophyodont,  the  latter  diphyo- 


dont,  the  permanent  teeth  consisting  of 
moiai-s  with  flattene4l  crowns  adapted  fur 
bruising  vegetable  fooil.  The  recently  extinct 
eenus  Khytma  (q.v.)  had  no  true  teeth.  Tiie 
Siienia  pass  theu"  life  in  the  water,  living 
chiefly  in  shallow  bays,  estuaries,  lagoons, 
and  rivei-s,  never  sti-aying  far  trom  shore,  aud 
feeding  solely  on  aquatic  vegetatioiL 
2.  Paheont. :    From   the   Eoceue    onward. 

[EOTHERIUM,  RHVTINA.] 

si-re'-ni-an,  a.  &  s.    [Sirenia.) 

A.  As  adj. :  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  order 
Sirenia. 

B.  As  sitbst :  Any  individual  member  of 
the  order  Sirenia. 

*  Ei-ren'-io-al,  a.  [Eng.  siren;  -icdl.}  Liko 
or  axipropriate  to  a  siren. 

"  A  couxile  uf  sirenical  roDcala."  S/arstoiu 

si-ren'-i-dse,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat  siren;  Lat. 
fein.  pi.  ailj.  suff  -idai.] 

1.  fclUhy.:  A  family  of  Dipnoi,  with  three 
genera,  Lcpidusiren,  Frutopterus,  and  Cciti- 
todus.  The  cauilal  fin  isdiphycercal ;  nugular 
lilates,  scales  cycloid.  Tivo  molars,  aouve 
and  below,  and  a  pair  of  vunieriue  teeth. 

2.  Palceont. :  [Ceratoi>U3]. 

3.  Zool. :  [Siren,  3.]. 

*  s'ir'-en-^ize,  v.i.  [Eng.  s^/'ejii;  -fee.]  To  uso 
the  enticements  or  alluiemeuta  ol  a  siren  ;  to 
cliaim,  to  fascinate. 

t  sir-e-noi'-dg,,  s.  pi   [Mod.  Lat.,  from  siren 
(q.v.),  aud  Gr.  eiSos  (eidos)=  resemblance.] 
IcIUky. :  A  .synonym  of  Sireuidai,  1.  (q.v.). 

t  sir-e-n6i'-de-i, «.  pi.    [Sirenoida.j 

IcJitky.:  An  order  containingasiugle  family, 
similarly  named,  coustituting  Muller's  sub- 
class Dipnoi  (q.v.). 

sir'-ex,  s.  [Gr.  aeiprjv  (seirm).]  [Siren.] 
EjUoth.  :  The  typical  genu.s  of  Uroceiidie. 
It  was  fonneily  called  Urocerus.  Sirex  glgus 
is  the  Great-tailed  Wasp,  It  is,  however,  an 
aberrant  saw-fly,  the  apparent  sting  being  a 
projecting  ovipositor.  It  is  black,  the  anten- 
nse,  the  hinder  part  of  the  head  on  each  side, 
the  tibiae  aud  t-arsi,  and  the  base  and  apex  of 
the  abdomen  yedow;  abdomen  uf  the  male  red- 
dish, spotted  with  black  at  tne  side.>j  and  apex. 
It  is  not  uncommon  in  pine  and  fir  woods  in 
Britain.  The  eggs  are  deposited  about  an 
inch  fi-om  the  surface,  and  the  hatched  grubs 
bore  deeper.  S.  juvencus,  also  British,  is 
smaller.  The  male  is  banded  with  orange, 
while  the  female  is  dark  pur^da. 

Sir'-i-am,  s.  [Xative  name.]  (See  componnd.) 
Sirlam-gamet,  s. 

Min.  :  A  variety  of  almandine  (q.v.),  of  a 
beautiful  crimson  colour  tinged  with  violet, 
found  itt  Siriam  or  Syrian],  in  Pegu. 

*  si-ri'-a-sis,  s.      [Lat.,  from  Gr.  o-eipiatrts 

(seiriasis)  =  sunstroke.]    (dee  etym.) 

si-riL9'-i-dse,  s.  pi  [Mod.  Lat.  sirex,  geuit. 
siric(is);  Lat.  fem.  pi.  adj.  suft'.  -ida;.] 

Eniom. :  The  same  as  Urocerid^  Darwin 
uses  Siricidae. 

Sir'-it9h,  s.     [Arab.]    A  sweet  oil  expressed 

from  the  seeds  ofSesamum  oricntale,  much  used 
as  an  article  of  diet,  for  friction  of  the  body, 
and  for  lamps. 

Sir'-i-us,  5.  [Lat.,  from  Gr.Sei'pio?  (Seirios).'] 
Astron. :  The  Dog-star,  by  far  the  brightest 
fixed  star  in  the  sky.  It  is  a  Canis  Major, 
situated  a  little  below  Orion,  and  is  mytlio- 
logically  regarded  as  one  of  two  hounds  held 
in  leash  by  Orion,  Procyon  in  Canis  Minor 
being  the  other.  A  line  drawn  from  the 
Pleiades  through  the  three  stara  of  Orion's 
belt  will  pass  it  closelv ;  straight  lines  con- 
necting it  with  Procyon  and  Bctelguese  will 
constitute  a  nearly  equilateral  triangle ;  and 
Aldebaran,  Betelguese,  Sirius,  an<l  Regel,  all  of 
the  first  magnitude,  form  a  lozenge-shaped 
figure,  with  Orion's  beltintheceutre.  Ptolemy, 
in  the  second  century,  ranked  Sirius  among 
red  stars  ;  now  it  is  white,  and  is  a  very  bril- 
liant object,  its  light  being  324  times  as  great 
as  that  of  a  star  of  the  sixth  magnitude.  It 
is  about  a  million  times  a.s  far  from  us  as  the 
sun,  and  its  mass  is  about  twenty  times  ai^ 
great.  Viewed  by  the  spectrosco[ie,  its  chief 
lines  are  those  of  incandescent  hydrogen,  with 


feebler  ones  of  sodium  and  magnesium  ;  the 
metal  mercury  seeni.s  also  to  be  pre.seuC.  Sume 
irregular  mtp\'enients  of  tiiiius  led  to  the  belief 
that  a  heat  enly  body  existed  near  enough  to 
produce  a  peiturbation,  and  a  sou  of  Mr. 
Alvan  Clark,  of  Boston  (Mass.),  discovered, 
on  Jan.  31,  lStJ2,  what  appears  to  be  a 
planet  revolving  around  Sirius  as  its  sun,  it 
is  thought  in  ahout  forty-nine  years.  Tlie 
heliacal  rising  uf  fairius  varies  in  difTcreuti 
latitudes,  aud  the  precession  4il  the  eqiiiUdxes 
makes  it  ilo  so  also  in  suct-e-^sive  age.-*.  WJiCu 
tho  heliacal  rising  of  Sirius  {called  by  the  old 
Egyptiiius  tothca)  took  place,  it  imiii-afed  to 
them  that  the  overflow  of  the  Nile  was  at 
hand.  In  England,  Sirius  rises  ht^liacally  on 
Aug.  25,  fuurLcfii  days  alter  the  tcrn.ina'aon 
of  the  "dug  da.\s"  (July  3  to  Aug.  11),  to 
.  which  hollas  given  their  name,  borne  cun- 
sidei'  thti  Bog-siar  to  liave  been  Pj-ocion  ;  but 
that  hound  ii^aa,  like  tJie  other  dogs,  far  be- 
hind the  "dug  days,"  in  pluce  oi  usheiiug 
them  iu, 

eir'-loln,   sur'-l65n,  *sur-loyn,  s.     (Fr. 

surtonycy  from  SMr(Liit.  sziper)  ■=  abuvc,  upon, 
and  loiige  —  a  loin  tq.v.).j  llic  loin,  oi'  uj-per 
part  ot  the  lain,  of  beef,  or  ]  ait  cuvenng 
eitlier  kidney.  The  spelling  sirloin  is  de- 
rived from  the  erruncous  idea  that  this  joint 
was  knighted  by  Clnu-les  11.  inaineri-j  momeuU 

"  The  strong  taltle  groaiia 
Beiienth  the  ainoklag itrlom  aticittni'd  iniuic^iise 
Viuui  aldu  Li>  side."  T.iQiiuon :  AtUu,iu.x  60L 

sir'-mark,  s,    [Surmark.] 

sir'-name,  &-.    [Surnaaie.] 

si-r6c'-c6,  si-roc',  s.  [Ital.  sirocco  =  th» 
suuth-cast  uuul,  ironi  Aiab.  s/tftraj/u  =  (the 
6UU)  arose.]  A  hot,  op|pressive  wind,  connng 
lioni  northern  Aliiia,  over  the  Mediterranean, 
to  Italy,  t.ioilj,  &c. 

"  But  cuiiie,  the  buard  is  spread ;  cur  silver  ininp 
Is  ti'imui  d,  HuU  liet-Utf  uut  tlm  tiruccu  s  dti  ui  (i. 

ityron :  Vortiwtr,  l  14, 

sir'-rah,  sir'-ra,  "  ser-rha,  *  sir-rha^  «. 

[leel.  scm=:sir,  sirrali,  fium  Fr.  sir«  =  sir 
(q.v.).]  A  term  ut  address  used  in  anger  or 
contempt,  and  geneiaily  equivalent  to  lellow. 
It  is  sonittimes  applied  to  children  in  play, 
and  was  furmeiiy  used  also  as  an  address  to 
women. 

"  Who  1b  hero  I    What  I  are  you  packing,  tirrahf" 
ahakesi:  :  C'i/mbeline,  iu.  & 

*sirt,  a.     [SvRT.J    A  quicksand,  a  bog. 

They  discovered  the  imiiieiiae  and  vast  ocean  of  tht 
courtti  to  im  B.H  over  fall  of  Hats,  shelves,  ahallows, 
quicltsaiKls.  an^B.  louks,  gulls,  wliiilpools,  Mirts,  Ao."— 
H'raimL  of  doccalini  (li.28),  p.  42. 

sur-up,  sir'-iip-y,  &c.    [Syrup,  &c.] 

*  sirurgleu,  s.    [Chiruhceon,  Surgeon.] 

sir-vente  (e  as  a),  sir'-vahte,  s.  [Fr.  sir- 
vente  —  a.  poem  of  service,  orignmlly  a  poem 
in  praise  of  some  one,  irom  Lat.  servimis,  pr. 
jiar.  of  servio  =  to  serve.]  In  mediaeval 
literature,  a  species  of  pofein  in  common  us6 
among  the  'Iroubadours  and  Trouveres, 
usually  satirical,  though  sometimes  devoted 
to  luve  or  praises,  and  divided  into  strophes 
ot  a  peculiar  construction. 

*  sis,  s.    [Fr.  six  =  six.]    The  cast  of  aiz ;  the 

highest  throw  on  a  die. 

Si-sal',  s.    [Seedef] 

Geog.  :  A  port  iu  Yucatan. 
Sisal-hemp,  s. 

Bot, :  Agave  sisalana, 

*  sif  e,  *  size,  s.  [See  dcf.]  A  contraction  oj 
asaize  (q.v.). 

"  You  said,  If  I  retun/d  next  tlze  in  Lent, 
I  should  be  in  remitter  of  joui-  grace."     Donne. 

fig'-el,  s.    [Russ.] 

Zool :  Sperviophilus  citilHs,  a  small  squirrel- 
like rodent,  abundant  in  central  and  eastern 
Europe  and  in  Siberia.  Ualied  also  Suslik 
and  Earless  Marmot. 

sis'-e-ra-ra,  sis'-e-ira-r^,  s.    [a  corrupt 

of  certiorari  (q.v.).j    A  hard  blow.    {Prov.) 

sis-ldn,  8.  [Dan.  sisJcen;  Sw,  sisJax;  (3er. 
zeisig.] 

Omith. :  Carduelis  spinvs,  an  autumnal 
visitant  from  the  north  to  England,  generally 
leaving  in  the  spring,  though  many  pairs 
remain  and  breed,  especially  in  Scotland.  The 
adult  male  is  rather  less  than  five  inches  long. 
Its  plumage  is  chiefly  green,  spread  over  the 
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back  and  upper  parts  of  the  body,  with  the 
centre  of  eacli  feather  dark  oUve-tji-oen  ;  top 
of  head  and  chin  bLauk ;  patches  of  yellow 
beluiul  the  eai-,  on  neck,  bi-east,  greater 
coverts  and  tail,  and  edge  (tf  quill  feathers; 
Bli(loriienniid  undertaii-cnverts  white,  deepen- 
ing into  gray  on  Hanks.  They  nest  usually  in 
the  fork  of  a  bough,  and  lay  from  three  to 
five  eggs,  bluish-white,  spotted  at  the  hii-ger 
end  with  brown  or  gray.  Breeders  often  \miT 
the  Siskin  with  the  Canary  to  obtiiin  a  song- 
bird whose  note  is  less  slirill  than  that  Of  the 
pure  Canary. 

sis'-Ud-wit,  s.    (American  Indian  name.] 
loiithy. :  Snhno  siscoioet  (Agass.). 
"  The  sUkoiait  U  of  lar^e  eUe.  stout  mid  thick,  of  n 
rich  Hiivuur,  but  so  fat  iia  to  be  almost  uuflL  fur  food." 
—llipleji  A  Diinit:  Ainer.  Cs/clop.,  xvi.  9. 

Bif-mom'-e-ter,  s.    [Seishometeb,] 

Bis-mon'-dtne,  sis-mon'-dite,  s.  [After 
Prof.  A.  Sisnionda,  of  Turin :  sutf.  -irw,  -iU 

Oil  It.).  J 

Mln.  :  A  black  variety  of  Chloritoii  (q.v.), 
but  Des  Cliiizeaux  states  that  very  thin  cleav- 
ege  laniiiue  are  grass-green.  Occurs  at  San 
Marcel,  Vald'Aosta,  Italy. 

IU'-s6n»  s.  [Lat.,  froni  Or.  tTi.<Tiav  (swon.)=: 
Sismi  Anwnuim.    (See  def.).] 

Bot, :  A  genus  of  Amniinidre  (Lindley):  um- 
belliferous plants,  section  Aniniinese  (Slr,  J. 
Hooker).  Involucre  of  few  Ipaves,  partial,  snli- 
diniidi  ite ;  calyx-teeth  ol>.solete ;  petals  broailly 
obconiLite,  deeply  curved  and  notched,  with 
an  inftectetl  potiit;  carpels  with  five  ribs  and 
single  claviitevittsebefcwe'^'  them.  Only  known 
Bpecius  Sison,  Amomuvi,  the  Bastard  Stone- 
parsley.  It  is  a  plant  two  or  three  feet  high, 
the  lower  leaves  pinnnte,  th«  upper  cut  into 
jiairow  segments.  Found  in  Britain  and  on 
the  Continent  in  moist  ground  under  hedges. 
It  is  aromatic  and  carminutive. 

Ca'-sor,  tf.    [From  the  native  name.] 

Ichtky. :  A  genus  of  Siluridae  Proteropodes, 
group  Hypostomatina.  Head  depressed,  spatu- 
late ;  trunk  depiessed ;  tail  long  and  thin; 
eye-s  veiy  small ;  moutli  inferior,  small,  trans- 
verae,  with  barbels  ;  no  teeth.  One  species, 
Sisor  rJiabdophonis,  from  the  livers  of  northern 
Bengal. 

Siss,  v.i,  [Dut.  sissen.]  To  hiss.  {Prov.  dt 
Atner.)  (Often  used  of  the  noise  made  by 
grooms  when  rubbing  down  horses.) 

Siss'-ers-kite,  s.  [After  Sissersk,  Urals, 
Russia,*where  found ;  sutf.  -ite  (itfm.).] 

Mill. :  A  variety  of  Iridosmine(q.v.),  occur- 
ring frequently  in  hexagonal  flat  scales.  Sp. 
gr.  20*0  to  21 '2.    Iridium  not  over  30  per  cent. 

aiS'Sod',  sis-siitn'*  s.  [H4nd.  sissoo,  sissaL] 
Bot  :  Dalbergia  Sissoo,  a  large  timl«r-tree, 
with  pinnate,  drooping  leaves,  growing  along 
the  base  of  the  Uimatayas.  It  is  used  by 
shipbuilders  in  Bengal  when  crooked  timbers 
and  knees  are  required. 

eist,  v.t.    [Lat.  sisto  =  to  stop.] 

Scots  Law : 

1.  To  stop,  to  stay. 

2.  To  cite,  to  summon,  to  bring  forward. 

^  (1)  To  sid  one's  self:  To  take  a  place  at 
tihe  bar  of  a  court  where  one's  cause  is  to  be 
judicially  tried  and  determined. 

(2)  To  sisi  parties:  To  join  other  parties 
in  a  suit  or  action,  and  serve  them  with 
process. 

(3)  To  ns!t  proceedings:  To  delay  judicial 
proceedings  in  a  cause.  (Used  both  in  civil 
and  ecclesiastical  courts.) 

I^t,   8.      [SiST,  v.] 

Scots  Law:  The  att  of  legally  delaying  dili- 
gence or  execution  on  decrees  for  civil  debts. 

%  Sist  on  a  svspension : 

Scots  Law:  In  the  Court  of  Session  the 
order  or  injunction  of  the  lord-ordinary  pro- 
hibiting diligence  to  proceed,  where  relevant 
grounds  of  supersession  have  been  stated  in 
tlie  bill  of  supersession.    [Supersession.] 

•  sis'-teu9e,  «.  [Lat.  sistens,  pr.  par.  of  sisto 
=  to  stop.]    A  halting-place. 

"  There  is  seldome  any  aiitonce  'twixt  sinking  and 
■witiitiiiiig."— i/ouieU:  Dodona »  Qrove,  p.  122. 

els'-ter,  *sis-tir,  *sos-ter,  *sus-ter, 
*8ys-ter,   *80s-tre,    *  sus-tre,   s.  <B  a. 


[Icel.  systir;  Sw.  syster ;  Dan.  sfister ;  A.S. 
sweostor,  sw  lister  ;  Dut.  zuster;  Goth,  swistar ; 
O.  H  Gei'.  suester,  suister ;  Ger.  schwester; 
Russ.  sestra ;  Lat.  sorur  ;  Sansc,  svasri.] 

A.  As  substantive : 

1.  A  female  born  of  the  same  parents  as 
another  ;  the  correlative  to  brother. 

"But  bislills  the  cros3  of  Jbesiis  utooden  hla  niodor 
and  the  smtirot  ttiij  itiudir  Marie  Cltiu[)liu  and  Itlj<,rie 
MnuUeleyii."— n'^c!/(iJPe.-  Jtm  xix. 

2.  A  woman  closely  allied  to  or  asscK-iated 
with  another  ;  a  female  belonging  to  the  same 
society,  conimuuity,  or  the  like,  as  nuns*  in  a 
couvent.     [Sisterhood.] 

"  Gave  liiin,  with  her  last  farewell, 
The  cliiiL'^o  of  Sister  Isiiltel." 

ticoit :  Lord  o/tlie  latea,  v.  6. 

3.  A  woman  belonging  to  the  same  faith  ;  a 
female  rellow-Christian. 

"  If  a  brother  ur  t'tster  be  naked,  and  destitute  of 
food."— ./u'HtM  ii.  15. 

B,  As  adj.  :  Applied  to  females,  or  things 
re/.'ardeil  as  female,  of  the  same  kuid  or  con- 
dition ;  akin. 

'"Thiia  liave  I  given  your  lordship  tlie  beat  account  I 
cnuhl  oi  the  .fisfcj- dinlecta  of  the  IuIIhu.  b^uuiiBh,  uud 
Vftiuuli."— Howell :  Letters,  blf.  U„  ieC  6». 

8lstcr-blocl£,  s. 

Naut. :  A  liddle-block  (q.v.), 
sistor-liook,  5.    [Match-hook,  MotrsiNo- 

HOOK.] 

sistcr-in-law,  s.  A  husband's  or  wife's 
sister;  a  brother's  wife. 

Sister-keelson,  o.    [Kbelson.] 

Bister-like,  adu.     Like  sister^i. 

"  Ami  xinU-r-Uke  in  ]ove  they  dwell 
lu  tluvt  luue  coiiveul'ii  silent  cell." 

Scott :  Lord  of  tlie  Islet,  vL  & 

Sister-marriage,  s. 

Anthrop. :  (Fur  def,  .see  extract). 

"  A  remarkable  "Veddn  custom  sauctioued  a  man 
talcing  hi;i  younger  (not  eider)  siater  as  his  wife  ; 
tister-marriiiffe  exlatiug  ainoui;  ttie  Singhalese,  but 
beiugconflnuJ  to  the  royal  family." — Tj/ior  :  Frimltioe 
Culture  (ed.  187JJ,  L  45. 

*  sis'-ter,  v.t.  &  i.    [Sister,  s.] 

A.  Trans.  :  To  be  sister  to ;  to  resemble 
closely. 

"  Her  art  $isters  the  natural  roaea." 

tihakesp. .  Pericles,  v.    (Prol.) 

B.  Intrans. :  To  be  allied ;  to  be  close  and 
contiguous. 

*■  A  hill  whose  concave  womb  reworded 
A  plaiutful  story  from  a  sisferlng  vale." 

Shakeap.  :  Looer't  Complaint,  2. 

6is'-ter-hood,  *"  sus-ter-liode,  s.    [Eng. 

sister;  -hood.] 

*  1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  a  sister ; 
the  office  or  duty  of  a  sister. 

"  For  susterhode  and.conipante 
Of  loue,'  Gower:  O.  A,,  V. 

2.  Sisters  collectively ;  a  number,  society, 
or  community  ot  sisters,  or  of  females  united 
in  one  faith  or  order.       ^ 

"  The  members  of  a  religloua  sisterhood  were  trained 
to  hitbita  of  order  and  ol>f:aieuce."—Vicio7iaMaffa£hie, 
Nov.,  188ti,  p.  64. 

%  In  the  early  ages  of  the  Church  the  ob- 
ject of  religions  wimien  living  in  community 
was  their  own  sanctification  by  means  of  re- 
tirement from  the  world,  prayer,  arid  meditii- 
tion.  In  course  of  time  tliey  extended  their 
spliei-e  of  work,  and  founded  hospitals,  peni- 
tentiaries, and  .schools,  and  for  the  last  four 
centuries  among  Roman  Catholics  the  educa- 
tion uf  gii'Is  of  all  classes  has  been  lajgely 
connected  with  sisterhoods.  The  most  import- 
ant of  these  is  that  uf  the  Siotere  of  Charity 
(q.v.).  This,  after  its  origin  in  1633,  spread 
with  remarkalile  rapidity,  and  now  nuniLuiB 
between  yU,iJOU  and  4l),(HK)  sisters,  with  two 
thonsand  honses,  in  all  parts  of  the  world,  and 
devoted  to  works  of  ehariiy  of  every  descriittion. 
All  are  in  connection  with  the  mother  house, 
Rue  de  Bac,  Paris,  and  are  under  the  control  of 
the  enperioiess,  who  is  elected  every  tJiree 
years,  and  who  resides  there.  The  first  sititer- 
houd  in  ihe  Chui-ch  of  England  waa  founded 
at  Plymouth  in  1848,  for  the  benefit  of  the* 
poor  of  that  city.  Since  then  several  otheiB 
nave  been  founded.  The  first  Pjoteetatit sister- 
hood in  tlie  United  States  was  organized  in  1852 
at  New  York,  the  sisters  afterwards  taking 
charge  of  St.  Luke's  hospital,  founded  in  1859. 
The  following  are  some  uf  the  most  important 
Boman  sisteihoods : 

(1)  Little  Si-iters  of  the  Poor:  Founded  In 
1840  Ity  M.  le  Pailleur,  the  Cure  of  St.  Servan, 
for  the  support,  relief,  and  nursing  of  the 
aged  or  intirm  poor.     Their  only  resources 


are  the   alms   of  the   charitable,  in   many 
gathered  from  door  to  door. 

(2)  School  Sisters  of  Notre  Dame :  Founded 
at  Amiens  in  17&7.  The  sisters  devote  them- 
selves to  teaching,  especially  among  the  poor. 

(3)  Sisters  of  Charity:  Founded  by  St. 
Vincent  de  Paul  at  Paris  in  1G34,  Cor  (he  work 
of  nursing  the  sick  in  hospitals,  to  which  are 
sometimes  added  the  charge  of  orphanages 
and  tlie  niiinngement  of  poor  sclionls.  In 
1S83  they  had  eighteen  honses  in  Eiiglnnd, 
two  In  Scotliind,  and  three  in  Ireland.  C.illed 
also  Gray  Sisters,  Daugliteis  of  Cliarity,  and 

'  Sisters  of  St.  Vincent  de  Paul. 

(4)  Sisters  of  Charity  (Irish) :  Founded  In 
Duhliu  in  1815,  by  Mary  Francis  Aikenhead, 
for  the  pinpo.sc  of  nursing  the  sick  in  hospi- 
tals and  at  their  own  homes.  Tlierc  arp 
twenty-two  convents  of  this  institute  in 
Ireland. 

(5)  Sisters  of  Charity  of  St.  Paul :  Founded 
by  M.  Oiauvet,  a  Fieuch  cure,  in  1704,  loj 
educational  work. 

(6)  Sisters  of  Mercy:  Founded  in  Dublin  in 
1S27  hy  Catherine  McAuley,  for  carrying  ofi 
the  spii'itual  and  corporal  wniks  of  mercy. 
The  order  has  109  houses  in  Ireland,  forty- 
nine  in  Great  Britain,  v/ith  oirshoots  in 
America,  Australia,  and  New  Zealand. 

(7)  Sisters  of  Providence  :  Founded  a  little 
before  the  Frenuh  Revolution,  by  M.  Moyo^ 
for  educational  woik  in  country  districts. 

(S)  Sisters  of  St.  Drigid,  or  of  the  Holy  Faith: 
Foumled  by  Cardinal  CnUen  in  1S57,  to  take 
charge  of  poor  schools. 

(9)  Sisters  of  the  Assumption :  An  educational 
ordei',  fouinled  by  Monsiynor  Atlrc  of  Paris,  in 
IS39. 

(10)  Sisters  of  the  Good  Shepherd :  Founded 
by  P6re  Ernies  (whence  they  arc  also  called 
Enrlists)  and  Maigaret  I'Ami,  in  104(3.  Their 
object  is  the  refoiniation  of  fallen  women. 
They  have  seven  houses  in  Great  Britain  and 
five  in  Ireland. 

Sis'-ter-less,  a.  [Eng.  sister;  -less.]  Having 
no  sister. 

Sis'-ter-ly,  a.  [Eng.  sister;  -ly.]  Like  a 
sister  ;  becoming  or  befitting  a  sister ;  atfeo- 
tionate. 

"  And  after  much  dehatement 
My  siaterly  reniorae  coiifuttis  ndue  iiouoor, 
And  I  did  yield  to  him," 

HhaJcesp. :  pleasure  for  Measure,  v.  L 

Sis'-tine,  a.  [See  def.]  Of  or  pertaining  to 
Po|)e  Sixtus  V. :  as,  the  Sistine  Chapel  in  the 
Vatican  at  Rome. 

BiS'-trum,  s.  [Lat.,  from  Gr.  o-tio-Tpoi'  (sets' 
iron),  from  oeCm  (setO)  =  to  shake.] 

Music:  A  jingling  instrument  of  ancient 
Egypt.  It  had  four  loose  rods  in  a  lyre- 
shaped  metallic  liead.  It  was,  in  fact,  a 
rattle  made  of  bronze  or  silver,  according  to 
ability.  It  was  used  in  the  services  of  Isis 
or  Athor,  which  were  introduced  into  Rome 
before  the  Christian  era,  and  is  still  employed 
in  Chiistian  churches  in  Nubia  and  Abyssinia. 

si-^iiir'-a  (gi  as  zh),  «.    [Seisura.] 

si-sym'-bri-dsB,  si-sym-bri-e'-sB,  s.  pU 

[Lat.  slsy)itbriii)um)  ;  tern.  pi.  adj.  sutf.  -(i)ci£B, 
•ea:.] 

Bot.:  A  family  or  tribe  of  Notorhlzeae. 
Seeds  usually  in  a  single  series ;  cotyledons 
incumbent,  straiglit,  plano-convex.  Flowers 
white,  yellow,  or  lilac. 

si-sym'-bri-um,  5.  [Lat.,  from  Or.  o-tovV- 
/Spioi/  (slsumbrion)  =  a.  sweet  smelling  jtlant, 
probalily  mint  or  thyme.  Not  the  modern 
genus.] 

Hot. :  Hedge-mustard ;  the  typical  genus 
of  Sisymbridae  (q..v.).  Annuals  or  biennials, 
with  simple  hairs.  Flowers  usually  racemes, 
yellow  or  white  ;  pod  nari'ow,  linear,  rounded, 
or  six-winged  ;  valves  convex  or  three-angled, 
three-nerved  ;  stigma  entire.  Known  species 
alKjut  eighty ;  chiefly  from  the  north  temper- 
ate zone.  The  Common  Hedge-mustard,  {SUiym- 
brium  offiicinale)  is  a  native  of  Enrope,  and 
was  once  employed  in  medicine  lor  catarrhs 
and  other  ailments.  In  taste  it  is  mildly 
pungent,  and  is  sometimes  cultivated  as 
a  pot-herb.  It  is  an  annual  plant,  plentiful  Oh 
waste  places  and  by  waysides,  sometimes  two 
feet  high.  The  pods  are  erect  antl  closely 
presaed  to  the  stalk,  fluwei-s  very  nmall 
and  yellow   in   color.      S.  Irio   is   found   in 


boil,  boy ;  pout,  jowl ;  cat,  5ell,  chorus,  9liin,  ben^h ;  go,  gem ;  thin,  this ;  sin,  05 ;  expect,  Xenophon,  e^t.   -ing, 
-Gian.  -tian  =  sh^ji.   -tlon,  -sion  =  shun ;  -tion,  -gion  =  zhiin.    -clous,  -tious,  -sious  =  shus.   -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  bel,  d^ 
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Sisyphean— sittor 


North  In<Ua  from  Ra.jpnotana  to  the  Punjab. 
Tlie  seed  is  stiiiinhnit,  resLor.itive,  ami,  it  is 
(Will,  lebrifugal ;  It  is  useil  in  India  also  ex 
tenially  as  a  stimulaiit  V'"<ll'C6-  S,  'i'ludiaTir 
urn  is  often  culled  Arabis  Thaliaiuu 

Sla-^-phe'-an«  a.    [See  def.] 

Gr,  Mythol. :  Of  or  ]iertjiining;  to  Sisyphns» 
a  king,  prince,  or,  according  tn  otliHr  accounts, 
a  notorious  rohluT  of  Corintli.  He  was  dis- 
tiiii^ui.shed  for  Ids  criifl.iness  and  cunning; 
and  Ins  punishment  in  Tnrtains  for  hisciinies 
conmiitted  on  earth  consisted  in  rtdling  a 
hnge  stone  to  the  top  of  a  litgli  hill,  which 
constantly  recoiled,  and  thus  rendered  his 
lalmur  incessant.  The  tenn  is  hence  aiiplied 
tOHonicbliing  unending  or  uuceasing :  as,  a 
Sisypluan  task. 

Bis-j^-rin'-chi-um,  *  sis-y-rhj^n'-clu- 

um,  s.  [Lat.  sUnp'iTwliion ;  Gr.  (ntrvpiyx'-ov 
islsiiringchlon)  =  a.  hullions  plant  of  the  Iris 
Kind.  Not  the  modern  genus,  which  has 
fibrous  roots,  and  is  Aniencan.] 

Hot. :  Blue-eyed  grass ;  a  geinis  of  Iridaceie. 
Perianth  six  cleft,  segments  neaily  eijual, 
patent,  tube  scarcely  longer  than  the  limb, 
stamens  nionadclpliotis  ;  stigina  three-i}firtite, 
Begments  filiform.  Sisyrinckium  hermwlUm- 
um,  or  anceps,  the  comniou  Blue-eyed  grass, 
or  Bcrrnudiana,  has  linear,  equitant,  radicid 
leaves,  scapes  six  to  eighteen  inches  high, 
perianth  segments  blue  inside.  It  is  common 
in  Bei-miida  and  the  temperate  niainhuul  of 
North  America.  It  has  been  found  at  Wuod- 
foril  in  Galway,  but  is  not  indigenous.  S.  ga- 
ktxioides,  from  Brazil,  is  reputed  purgative. 

tit,  *  sitte,  *  sytte  (pa.  t.  sat,  *  sate,  pa.  par. 
tat,  *  seten,  *  sitett),  v.i.  &  t.  [A.S.  sittau  (pa.  t. 
soet,  pi.  siEtmi,  pa.  par.  seteit);  cogn.  with  Dut. 
xttten;  Icel.  st(ja  (pa.  t.  sat,  pa.  par.  setinn): 
Dan.  sidde ;  Sw.  sitta  ;  Goth,  sitan  ;  O.  H.  Ger. 
aizzan ;  Ger.  sitzen ;  Gr.  e^ofxat  (iiedzomai)  =^ 
Lat.  sedeo;  Russ.  sidiete ;  Sansc.  sad.  From 
tiie  same  root  come  sea(,  set,  settle,  sedate,  siege, 
possess,  preside,  sediment,  session^  subside,  &c.} 

A*  Intraiisitive : 

1.  To  rest  U]ion  the  haunches  or  lower 
extrennties  of  the  body ;  to  repose  on  a  .scat ; 
toseatoue's  self.  Generally  applied  to  human 
beings. 

"  Aloft,  In  jxwfnl  state, 
Tb«  ifodlika  )icro  lof." 

D)-yden:  AleKttitAet'i  Fcaat. 

%  To  pf  rch  ;  to  rest  on  the  feet :  as,  A  bird 
ails  on  a  tree. 

3.  To  incubate;  to  cover  and  keep  warm 
eggs  for  hatehing. 


4.  To  occupy  a  place  or  seat  in  an  official 
capacity ;  to  have  a  seat  in  any  council  or 
assembly,  as  a  menilxfr ;  to  be  a  member  or 
representative  for  a  place  in  a  representative 
asacmbly. 

"Sevcnl  eentleincii  who  tat  on  the  late  Ordnanca 
OBniinittee.  — Arj^tf  Telegraph.  Sept  20,  1S86. 

5.  To  meet,  or  be  convened  as  an  assembly  ; 
to  hold  a  sitting  or  session  ;  to  meet  for 
business;  to  be  officially  engaged  in  public 
basin  CSS. 

"Tliere  will  be  no  necessity  for  the  Houinof<Vim' 
nous  tu  lit  uii  TIiuTsJay."— />uilj/  Itlegraph,  Sept.  20, 
USd. 

6.  To  stay  or  remain  in  a  place. 

"1  l<ave  Milt  here  oil  ^y,"—Shakap. :  ifeanir*  far 
J/ranirf,  IV.  1, 

*7.  To  continue  or  remain  occupied;  to 
■tay. 

"  We  sit  too  long  on  triflfs." 

Shakesp. :  PerieTe$.  11.  X 

8.  To  rest  or  remain  in  any  position,  condi- 
fton,  or  situation  ;  to  rest,  to  abide. 


9.  To  ha\e  a  seat  or  position  ;  to  be  placed 
or  located  ;  to  dwell. 

"  Is  there  no  pity  fitting  in  the  clouds  ?  " 

Sliuketp.  :  Itomeo  £  Juliet,  IIL  S. 

10.  To  rest,  lie,  or  hear  on  ;  to  be  felt  as  a 
weight  or  burden  ;  to  press. 

"  Woe  tloth  the  heavier  sit 
Wlieu  it  i>arceiveB  it  ia  but  faintly  borne." 

Shiiketp. :  Richiird  IT.,  L  8. 

11.  To  assnme  a  jtosition  for  the  purpose  of 
fcaving  one's  portrait  taken  or  bust  modelled, 
or  thi;  like. 

"One  is  under  do  more  ohlleatinn  to  extol  tivery. 
thtiiK  he  findd  rn  the  aiilhor  he  trnnalates,  than  a 
pajuter  is  to  make  every  face  that  sill  to  hini  baud- 
■OBie."— ti'frtft. 

12.  To  attend  the  ministrations  of :  as,  To 
$it  under  a  minister. 


13.  To  attend  for  the  purpose  of  being 
examined  :  as.  To  sit  fur  a  loUowship  at  Dub- 
lin. Pupil  teachers  are  also  said  to  sit  when 
they  attend  examinations  for  ceitilicates  under 
the  Elementary  Education  Act. 

*  II.  To  have  position  or  direction. 

•*  PJuckiiiB  the  gniaa,  tu  know  where  sits  the  wind.* 
^ihakeep. :  Merchant  of  VeixlcH,  i.  L 

15.  To  be  suited  to  a  peison ;  to  fit,  suit,  or 
become  when  jiut  on. 

"How  will  my  garments  nt  npoii  me?" 

S.akvsp. :  Tent/jcst,  11. 1. 

*  IG.  To  be  becoming,  proper,  or  beseeming ; 
to  beueeui. 

"  With  them  It  sits  to  care  for  their  helre.*' 

Spenser:  ijiepherds  CuleiiUer ;  Map. 

B.  Uefiex. :  To  place  on  a  seat ;  to  scat. 

"Sit  yon  down."    Rhakesp.:  Measure  for  MeasuTS,  r. 

C.  Tnnisilively : 

L  To  keep  the  seat  upon. 

"  He  cuuld  not  sit  his  n)\i]e." 

SJtal.csp. :  lleniy  VIJI.,  |v.  2. 

*  2.  To  become,  to  befit,  to  beseem,  to  ba 
becoming  to. 

"  It  sitte  the  well  to  leaue  pride, 
Aiid  take  humblesse  on  tny  8itte." 

ijower  :  C.  A..  11. 

^  1.  To  sit  at  taUt;  tosUat  meat :  To  be  at 
table  for  eiiting. 

2.  To  sit  doicii: 

(1)  To  scat  one's  self  on  a  chair  or  other  seat. 

(2)  To  begin  a  siege. 

••  Nor  wunlil  the  enemy  have  stt  drnon  1>efore  it,  till 
they  liad  ilioie  tlicit-  huaiueas  iu  all  uthisr  idawa." — 
C'liueitditsi  ;  Cioit  IVar. 

*(:i)  To  settle;  to  take  up  a  permanent 
abode. 

"  From  l^esldes  Tanais,  the  Goths,  Hans,  and  Getee 
sat  d(ru>ii."—ii)ie-'*er :  .'ituta  qf  J  ret  and, 

*  (4)  To  re„st  content ;  to  .stay  or  stop,  as 
being  satistied. 

"Here  wevaniiot  sit  dovm.hnt  BtUI  proceed  In  onr 
lenrL-h,  am)  look  higher  fur  n  support  "—/jufjfrjt. 

3.  To  sit  out: 

(I)  To  sit  till  all  is  over  or  done ;  as.  To  sit 
out  a  ]ierrormnnce. 

•(2)  To  be  without  engagement  or  employ- 
ment ;  to  sUnd  out,  or  not  to  take  x^in't,  ns  in 
a  game. 

"They  are  glad,  rather  than  sit  out.  to  play  very 
Bninll  game,  ai><l  to  make  nse  of  arguments,  such  as 
will  not  1  rove  a  L^ai-e  iuexpeUieucy."— £^.  Oauderttitt  : 
Judgment. 

i.  To  sit  tip: 

(1)  To  rise  or  be  raised  &om  a  recumbent 
position. 

(2)  To  refrain  from  lying  down;  not  to  go 

to  bed  :  as,  He  sai  up  all  night. 

Si'-ta,  s.    [See  def.  1.] 

1.  Hindoo  Mytliol. :  The  wife  of  the  bcro-god 
Rama. 

2.  Attron. :  [Ast|roid,  244]. 

si-ta'-na,  s.    [Cf,  Sita.] 

Zool. :  An  Indian  genus  of  A^midse,  with 
two  species.  Limits  long,  five  toes  in  fnmt, 
four  behind  ;  scales  regularly  airanged, kt'eled  ; 
male  with  a  very  large  gular  apiinndage,  which 
can  be  folded  up  like  a  fan.    0vnther.) 

si'-tar-ris,  s.  [Gr.  (Tiraptov  {sitarion)  =  a  little 
corn,  bread,  or  food.] 

Entom. :  A  genus  of  Meloidre  (q.v.).  One 
species,  Sitaris  muralis,  is  found  in  Brit-ain. 
It  is  parasitic  in  the  nest  of  the  Mason-bee 
(q.v.).  M.  Fabie  has  shown  that,  emerging 
from  the  egg  as  a  minute  insect,  with  six  legs, 
two  long  antenna",  and  four  eyes,  it  affixes 
itself  to  the  male  bees  as  they  emerge  fiom 
the  combs  in  spring.  Thence  it  transfers 
itself  to  the  females.  Whenever  a  bee  deposits 
her  eggs  the  Sitaria  devouis  them.  Next  the 
parasite  loses  its  eyes,  its  antenna  and  legs 
become  rudimentary,  and  it  emerges  as  a  per- 
fect beetle.    {Darwin :  Orig.  Species,  ch.  xiv.) 

site,  •spite,  s.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  situm,  aceus. 
of  situs  — A  site,  also  pa.  par.  of  sino=  to  let, 
to  suffer,  to  permit] 

1,  Local  position ;  situation,  as  regards 
surroundings. 

•'  The  sUe,  the  wealth,  the  beanty  of  the  place." 

Beaum.  J:  Flet.  :  Prophetess,  iL  3. 

•2.  Posture.    (Thomson:  Spring,  1,023.) 

3.  A  plot  of  ground  set  out  or  fit  for  building. 

*sif-Sd,  o.  [Eng.  sit(e);  -«L]  Situated, 
placed  ;  having  a  site. 

"  It  sited  was  in  fruitful  eoll  of  old." 

Spenser:  F.  Q.,  III.vL  SL 


Uf-filSt,  a.  &  s.    [Eng.  At,  and  j^O 
*  A,  As  adj. ."  Stationary,  immovable. 
"To  find  the  sUfust  acres  where  you  left  IhenL^ 
Emerson.    (AmutndaXt.} 
B.  As  substantive : 

1.  Bat. :  Ranunculus  repens  and  Ononis 
ttrvensis,  the  roots  of  whidi  cling  tenacioufvly 
to  the  ground. 

2.  Farr. :  An  nlceroted,  homy  sore  or 
tumour  on  a  hoi'se's  back  under  the  saddl£u 

•  sfth,  *  sithe,  *  sithen,  adv.,  prep.,  eonj.,  A 
s.    [A.S.  sidh.]    ISiMCCj 

A.  As  adverb: 

1.  Since. 

2.  Afterwards. 

"  Tlie  thrid  sonow  of  this  lond  com  thm^h  the  Bes80it% 
Thiit  tell  eithea  aryucd  vpimn  tlie  BrotoiiB, 
And  tithen  were  chaced  afieyn  away." 

Robert  de  Brunn*.  p.  X. 

B.  As pr«p.  :  Since;  from  the  time  that. 
"He  axide  hia  fadir  how  long  it  ia  (iCA*  thla  haibo 

falleto  him."— i^'ffc^tift:  Mark  ix, 

C.  A.'i  conj. :  Since  ;  seeing  that. 

"A  man   may  alwaye  errc,  *  vet  not  fayle  nor  fal 
away  fro  God.  sith  euery  orrour  la  uob  dauipuablo.^ 
J/ora:  Works,  p.  TVS. 

D.  Ah  subst.  :  A  time,  an  oerasion, 

"  A  tbouauul  sithes  I  ciirse  the  cnrcfull  hoare." 
Spenser :  Sltepheariia  Calvadw  ;  January^ 

*cathe,  a.    [Scythe.] 

sithe,  v.i.    [SiGB.]    To  sigh.    (Prop.) 

*sith'-ed,  a.     [Mid.  Eng.  jrifAd  =  scythe;  -«4) 

Afnie<l  with  scythes  ;  scythed. 

*sithe'-inaji,  s.    [Scvthemas.] 

sith'-en,  sitli'-en9e,  *sith'-en8>  *si±lft- 
then,  adv.  &  conj.    [Since.) 

A,  As  adv. :  Since,  afterwards. 

B.  As  conj. :  Since;  seeing  thaL 

^tlieS,  a.     [SIETUE8.} 

si'-tic,  a.     [Gr.  o-tTtKof  (fiitlkoi^  =  of  aan.) 

(See  etym.  and  Ctimpuund). 

sitic-acid, «. 

Chem.  :  Berzelius's  name  for  oenanthlc  ackL 

si-ti-61  -6-gy,  "  si-tol'-o-gS^,  a.    [Gr,  ffiWop 

(*Wio)i)  =  footl ;  Eng.  Kulf.  -oloyy.] 

Med.  :  That  dei>artment  of  medical  seienoa 
which  deals  with  matters  connected  witlt  tUetj 
dietetics.    (Mayne.) 

a-ti-o-pho'-bi-a,  si-tl-d-ma'-iuf-a,  a 

[Gv.  (TiTi'of  {siiion)  ~  food,  and  ^o^ot  (plioioa^ 
=  fear,  or  fxavia  (mania)  =  madness.) 

Mental  Patliol. :  Tlie  refund  to  take  food,  a 
couniKU)  symptom  in  pei*sons  sutTci'ing  from 
uielantholia.  It  may  proceed  fi'om  Indhicina- 
tion  or  from  nnorexJa,the  sensnlion  of  hunger 
being  starcely  experienced,  hut  in  either  cusa 
tlie  meclianical  adminibtration  of  food  ia 
necessary.    (Nyaten.) 

sit'-sio-ker,  s,    [Eng.  sit^  and  Scotch  sU^er 

=  filSt.] 

Bot. :  Jtanunevlvs  repens.  [Sitfast,  B.  1.] 
(BritUn  d  liolland.} 

sit'-ta,  s.     [Lat,  from  Gr.  o-imf  (fiitte)  =  ak 

woodpecker.] 

Oriiith. :  Nuthatch  ;  the  typlcnl  genus  of 
the  sul)-fami1ySittinx,  with  seventeen upecics, 
ranging  over  the  Falaiarctic  and  Nearctio 
regions  to  Soutli  India  and  liexico.  Bill 
fitraiglit,  nosti'ils  in  broad  gi'onve  ;  wings,  first 
quill  very  slnnt,  third  and  fourth  longest) 
tiiil  short  and  broad ;  tarsi  strong,  hind  to6 
longer  than  middle.  tSitia  nuopoea  is  the 
Common  Kuthatch. 

*  sit'-tand,   *  sit'-tende,  pr.  par,  or  a. 

[Sit.]  'Sitting,  becoming,  beseeming 

*8itte,p.i.  Stt.    [Sit.] 

sit-tel'-lzu  <.    lUod.  Ist.,  dimin.  from  sitta 
(q.Y.).]   * 

Omith.:  A  genus  of  Sittinx,  with  six 
species,  fiom  Austmlia  and  New  Guinea. 

sit'-ter,*.    [Eng.  tit;  -er.] 

1.  One  who  sits. 

"  An<l  be  cam  and  took  of  the  rtphUiond  of  tlw 
titter  in  the  trone  the  book.*' —  lYj/cHSli  :  Apoeatipt  ▼. 

2.  One  wl)o  site  for  his  portrait. 

3.  A  bird  that  sits  or  incubatea. 

"  The  oldest  hena  are  reckoned  tlie  1«st  sitters ;  and 
the  youngest  the  beat  layers." — Martimer:  Ilusbnndry. 


boil,  h^;  poilt,  J^l;  cat,  9ell,  chorus,  9hin,  ben^h;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a^;  expect,  :!£enophon,  e^cist,    -m& 
-dan*  -tiaa  =  sh^xi.    -tion,  -sion  =  shun;  -Uon,  -f ion  =  zhiin.    -cions,  -tions,  -sious  =  shua.    -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  1i$l,  d^ 


sittidse— six 
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t  Blt'-ti-dse,  s.    jal.     [Mod.  La,t.  sltt(a);   Lat. 
fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.]    [Siitin^.] 

Btt-ti'-nSB,  s.  pL   [Mod.  Lat.  sitt(a) ;  Lat,  fern. 
pi.  adj.  suff.  -incB.] 

Ornitfi.  :  Nuthatches ;  a  sub-family  of 
CertliiidiE,  with  six  genera  and  thirty-one 
BpL'cies.  (Formerly  made  a  family,  Sittidse.) 
Outer  toe  longer  than  inner,  and  united  as 
far  as  first  joint  to  middle  toe.  They  are  small 
tree-creeping  birds,  widely  distributed. 

Slt'-tme,  a.  [Sitting.]  Of  or  pertaining  to 
thi  yitLiuEe  or  Nuthatches, 

Bit'-ting,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.     [Sit.] 
A.  As  pr.  par. :  (See  the  verb). 
"R,  As  adjective : 
I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Resting:  on  the  haunches  or  lower  ex- 
tremity of  the  body  ;  seated. 

2.  Incubating,  brooding  :  as,  a  sitting  hen. 

3.  Perched,  or  resting  on  the  legs,  as  birds. 
i.  Having  a  seat  in  a  council,  assembly,  &c.  : 

as,  a  sitting  member  of  Parliament. 

5.  Occupying  a  seat  in  an  official  capacity ; 
holding  a  court :  as,  a  sitting  judge. 

n.  Bot.  :  Sessile. 

C.  As  mbstantive 

1.  The  act  or  state  of  one  who  sits ;  the 
posture  of  buing  on  a  seat. 

2.  Tlie  act  of  one  who  sits  for  his  portrait ; 
the  occasion  on  which  or  the  time  during 
which  one  sits  for  his  portrait,  bust,  model,  &;c. 

"  Few  good  pictures  have  been  fluiahed  at  one  sit- 
ting ." — DrydeTu 

3.  Incubation  ;  a  resting  on  eggs  for  hatch- 
ing, as  fowls. 

"  Whilst  the  hen  is  covering  her  eggs,  the  male  bird 
takea  hia  staiid  upon  n  neighbouring  bougie  and 
amuses  her  with  Ins  songs  dui'iug  the  whole  time  of 
her  sitting."— Addison. 

4.  A  session ;  a  meeting  for  business  ;  the 
meeting  or  presence  of  any  body  of  men  in 
their  official  seats  for  the  transaction  of  busi- 
Dess. 

*'  The  sitting  closed  in  great  agitation."— ^acau^ay  .■ 
Sist  Eng.,  ch.  xiil. 

5.  The  holding  of  a  court  of  justice. 

6.  The  time  during  which  one  sits,  as  at 
cardSj  boolvs,  work,  or  the  like. 

"  For  the  understanding  of  any  on«  of  St.  Paul's 
epistle^  I  read  it  all  through  at  one  sitting." — Locke, 

7.  The  space  occupieil  by  one  person  in  a 
church  or  other  place  of  regular  meeting. 

8.  A  set  of  eggs  placed  under  a  hen  for 
hatching.  When  no  number  is  specified,  it 
usually  consists  of  twelve  or  thirteen. 

sitting-room,  s. 

1.  Sufficient  space  or  room  for  sitting  in  : 
as,  There  was  no  sitting-room  in  the  hall. 

2,  An  apartment  or  room  for  sitting  in ;  a 
parlour. 

Mf-n-ate^  a.  [Low  Lat.  situatus,  pa.  par.  of 
situo  ==  to  place,  to  locate,  from  Lat.  sitiis  = 
a  site  (q.v.).J 

1.  Placed  or  located  with  relation  to  other 
objects  ;  permanently  fixed  ;  situated. 

"I   know  where    it   is   situate." — Shakesp.:    Love's 
Labour's  Lost,  i.  2. 
*  2.  Placed,  consisting. 

"  Pleasure  situate  in  hill  and  d.ale." 

Milton:  P.  L.,  vl.  641. 

•Bit'-n-ate,  v.t.  [Situate,  a.]  To  place,  to 
locate. 

"A  painter  would  situate  a  beggar  under  a  trium- 

Shal  arch.*'— iiXTwfor:  Works,  ii.  (Author  to  the 
,eader.) 

Bif-U-at-ed,  a.     [Eng.  situate);  -ed.] 

1.  Having  a  situation,  seat,  or  position  ; 
seated,  placed,  or  located  with  relation  to 
otlier  objects  :  as,  a  house  situated  on  a  liill,  a 
town  situated  on  the  sea-coast,  &c. 

2.  Placed  or  being  in  any  state  or  condition 
with  relation  to  other  men  or  things. 

"  Thus  situated,  we  began  tu  clear  places  iu  the 
woods.'— Cook :  Second  Voyage,  lik.  i,,  ch.  Iv. 

Sit-u-a'-tion,  s.    [Fr.]    [Situate,  a.] 

1.  Position,  place,  seat,  or  location  with 
relation  to  other  objects. 

"  Prince  Cpsarini  has  a  palftce  in  a  pleasant  situa- 
tion."—Addison:  On /(all/. 

2.  Condition,  state,  orposition  with  relation 
to  society  or  circumstances. 

"  We  hoped  to  enjoy  with  ense  what,  in  our  siti 
tion.  mii^bt  be  called  the  luxuries  of  life.'— '''" 
Second  Voyage,  bk.  i.,  ch.  "■ 


3.  Temporary  condition  of  affairs  ;  circum- 
stances ;  position  of  affairs. 

"  The  utter  incapacity  of  the  Union  authorities  to 
gra.9p  the  situation." — I'^ield,  Oct.  17,  1885. 

4.  Hence,  a  point  or  conjuncture  in  a  play. 

5.  Place,  office,  permanent  employment : 
as,  He  has  a  situation  under  government. 

^  Situation  is  said  generally  of  objects  as 
they  respect  others  ;  condition  tis  they  respect 
themselves.  SituxitioK  ^r\d  comlition  are  either 
permanent  or  temporary  ;  case  is  a  species  of 
tempornry  condition.  Situation  and  condition 
are  said  of  that  whicli  is  contingent  nnd 
changeable  ;  state,  signifying  that  position  in 
wliich  one  stands,  is  said  of  that  which  is 
comparatively  stable  and  established.  (Crabb.) 

si'-tu3»  i!.     [Lat.] 

Bot. :  The  position  occupied  by  an  organ. 

sltz,  a.     [Ger.  =  a  chair.]    (See  compound.) 
Sitz-bath,   s.      A  hip-bath,   in  which 


posture ;  a  bath 


— Cooft : 


person    assumes   a  sitting 
taken  in  a  sitting  posture. 

si'-'Uxn,  s.    [Gr.  triov  (sion)  =  a  marsh  or  meadow 
plant,  probably  Sium  ^atifoHum.] 

Bot. :  Water-parsnip  ;  a  genus  of  Umbel- 
liferiE,  family  Amminidje.  Bracts  and  bi'ac- 
teoles  many;  calyx-teeth  small  or  obsolete; 
petals  obcordate,  with  an  inflected  point, 
white ;  carpels  with  five  rather  obtuse  ribs, 
and  two  or  more  vittai  in  the  interstices  ; 
suture  with  vittse ;  fi'uit  ovate  or  globose, 
Rubdidymous,  crowned  by  the  depressed  base 
of  the  reflexed  styles.  Known  species  four  ; 
two,  Si^lm  latlfolium,  the  Broad-leaved,  and 
S.  augustifoJium,  the  Narrow-leaved  Water- 
parsnip,  are  British.  The  first  is  three  or 
four  feet  high,  ihe  second  is  smaller,  S. 
sisanim  is  the  Skillet  (q.v.). 

Si'-va,  t  Si'-wa,  s.     [Sansc,  &c.,  from  Sans. 
fitia.'=  happy,  liappiness.] 

1.  BraliTnanism :  The  Destroyer  and  Repro- 
ducer; the  third  person  of  the  Hindoo  triad. 
Modern  views  of  Siva  seem  to  have  been 
evolved  from  two  distinct  germs,  one  Aryan, 
the  other  Turanian.  The  Ai'yans  of  Vedic 
times,  deeply  impressed  on  hearing  the  noise 
and  viewing  the  devastation  produced  by  a 
cyclone,  framed  the  conception  of  lludra,  the 
Roarer,  or  Storm-god,  afterwards  dt^'veloped 
into  Siva,  the  Destroyer.  Reflecting  next 
that  the  death  of 
living  organisms 
cleared  the  way  for 
yonngei'  and  more 
fruitful  life,  they 
added  the  concep- 
tion of  Siva,  the 
Reproducer  as  well 
as  the  Destroyer. 
The  Turanian  abo- 
rigines were  in  that 
state  of  religious 
barl)arism  when 
every  god  is  an 
object  of  terror, 
wiien  converted  to 
Bralnnanism,  tliey 
had  to  choose  be- 
tween Vislinu,  tlie  siva 
Preserver,  and  Siva, 

the  Destroyer  (Brahma  having  become  uparly 
obsolete),  and  instinctively  preferred  Siva  as 
their  patron  divinity.  The  image  of  Siva, 
on  the  Brahmanioal  conception,  is  a  man  of 
fair  colour,  in  prnfoimd  thought,  with  the 
symbol  of  the  Ganges  above  his  head,  and  the 
Braliman-bull  (a-v.)  at  his  side.  The  Tura- 
nians added  a  necklace  of  skulls,  a  collar  of 
twining  serpents,  a  tiger  skin  and  a  club  with 
a  human  head  at  the  end,  fi^'e  faces  nnd  four 
arms ;  his  wife  is  Durga,  or  Kali ;  the  Linga 
(q.v.)  is  his  symbol,  and  the  chief  form  in 
which  he  is  now  worshipped  in  India.  [Saiva.] 

2.  Astron.  (Of  the  form  Siwa):  [Asteroid, 
140]. 

3.  Ornith. :  A  genus  of  Liotrichidge,  with 
three  species,  from  the  Himalayas. 

Si-va'-lik,  Si-wa'-lik,  Se-wa'-lik  (w 

as  v),  s.     [From  Siva  (q.v.).J 

1  Geo-?..*  The  name  given  to  a  range  of  Indian 
hills,  otherwise  called  the  Sub-Himalayas, 
running  parallel  to  the  main  chain,  and  gene- 
rally consisting  of  two  ranges  .sejiarated  by 
a  broad  doon  or  valley,  the  southern  slope 
overlooking  the  plain  of  the  Ganges. 

2.  Geol.  (PL):  The  Siwalik  strata. 


Sivallk -strata,  s.  pi. 

Geol. :  Certain  fieshwater  strata  found  hi 
the  Sivalik  Hills  in  Sirmoor,  &c.  Tliey 
were  originally  regardiid  as  Miocene,  but  Mr. 
Bhuiford  bidieves  that,  while  the  Lower  Si- 
valik or  Nalmn  beds  ai'e  not  older  than  Upper 
Miocene,  the  mass  of  the  strafai  is  Pliocene. 
They  have  been  inveslig;ited  by  Dr.  Hugh 
Falconer,  Sir  Pioby  T.  Cautley,  Lieuts.  Baker 
&  Durand  (Sir  Henry  Durand),  and  by  the 
Geological  Surveyor  India— leading  toa  series 
of  publications  beyiniiiu'i  i[i  Calcutta  in  183G. 
They  yielded  mollusea  belonging  chiefly  to 
living  species.  Forty-eij^ht  geneia  and  ninety- 
tliree  species  of  miimmalia,  some  recent, 
others  extinct,  liave  been  described;  they 
include  Macacus,  Scnniopitlicus,  Fclis, 
Macliairodus,  Elephas,  Mastodon,  Rhinocer- 
os, Equus,  Hipparinn,  Hii>popntanms,  Cer- 
vns,  Sivatheriuni,  Antilope,  Capra,  Ovis, 
Canielns,  Mns,  and  Hystrix.  Some  species 
have  lingered  on  in  the  Nerbuddah  and  the 
Godavery  Valley  to  tlie  Pleistocene,  with. 
flint  implements. 

Si'-van,  s.  [Heb.  ]Vp(siua?i);  Pers.  sefend- 
armad ;  Pehlevi  sapandovMd ;  2end  gpenti 
arniaiti.]  Tlie  third  month  of  the  Hebrew 
year.  It  extended  fiom  the  new  moon  of 
June  to  that  of  July.    (Esther  viii.  9.) 

t  si-va-ther'-i-dse,  s.  pi.  [Mod,  Lat.  siva- 
ther(ium);  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.] 

PalcBont. :  A  family  of  Cavicornia,  proposed 
by  Dr.  Murie,  for  the  reception  of  Sivather- 
iuni(q.v.),  which  he  regards  as  most  nearly 
related  to  the  Antilocapridae. 

si-va-ther'-i-iim,  s.  [Eng.,  &c.  Siva,  1, 
audOr.  9-rjpiov  (therion)  =  a  wdd  beast.] 

Pnlmonf.  :  A  genus  of  Antilopidse  or  Siva- 
therida;,  with  one  species,  Sivatheriitm  gigan- 
teiim,  discovered  by  Falconer  and  Cautley  iu 
the  Sivalik 
Hills.  [Siv- 
alik-STRA- 
TA.] It  must 
have  been 
far  larger 
than  any 
li  ving  Ru- 
minant, for 
the  skull 
was  nearly 
as  long  as 
that  of  an 
e  lephant. 
Di.Falconer 
(Palceont. 
Notes,  ed. 
Murchison),  considered  that  it  connected  the 
Ruminantia  with  the  Pachydermata.  It  lia<i 
two  pairs  of  horns  ;  the  anterior  pair  sihiple, 
the  posterior  [lossessing  two  snags  or  brandies. 
[Bramathebium.]    (See  extract.) 

"  That  the  Stvatherium  had  a  huge  long  proboscis, 
tactile  and  prehensile,  aa  In  the  l!,teplmiit,  or,  to  a 
lessened  extent,  as  in  the  Tapir,  does  not  seeui  to  be 
est-iblislied.  Falconer  aud  Cautley,  from  the  structure 
of  the  facial  bones,  infer  as  much.  The  bones  of  the 
face  of   Sivathcrium  and  Saiga  assimilate  closely  in 

IiHttem,  and  individuiilly  correspond;  and,  as  ni  the 
[vtter  we  hiive  a  soft,  flahljy,  enlarged,  patulous  nostril 
of  moderate  dinienaioii,  it  follows,  as  a  matter  of  prob- 
ability, that  the  same  existed  in  the  former,  as  in  the 
Elk  and  others.  For  it  Is  to  ha  borne  in  luind,  when 
we  attribute  a  pachyderm's  trunk  to  tlie  Sivntiicrimn. 
that  the  animal  had  large,  heavy  horns  occipital  and 
pre-f rental ,  a  circumstance  vastly  diilerent  from  the 
Elephant  and  Tapir.'~Z)r.  Murie.  in  Geol.  Mag.,  1871, 
p.  U2. 

si'-ver,  s.    [Syver.] 

*  siv'-er,  v.i.    [Etym.  doubtful.]    To  simmer. 

siv'-vens,  s.    [Sibbens.] 

six,  *  Sixe,  a.  &  s.  [A.S.  six,  siex,  syx;  cogn. 
with  Dut  zes ;  leel.,  Dan.,  &  Sw.  s&t;  O.  H. 
Ger.  sehs ;  Ger.  seeks;  Fr.  six;  Gotli.  sarhs; 
Ross,  sheste;  Wei.  chivech;  Gael.  &  Irish  se; 
Lat.  sex ;  Gr.  e^  (hex) ;  Lith.  czeszi ;  Pers. 
&  Sansc.  shash;  Sp.  &  Port,  seis ;  Ital.  sei.] 

A.  -4s  adj. :  Amounting  to  the  sum  or 
number  of  twice  three  ;  one  more  than  five. 

B.  As  substant  i,ve : 

1.  The  number  of  six,  or  twice  three. 

2.  A  symbol  representing  such  number,  as 
6  or  vi. 

%  (1)  The  Six  Acts: 

Hist.  :  1  Geo.  IV.,  cc.  1,  2,  4,  6,  8,  &  9, 
passed  in  1819,  to  suppress  seditictis  neet- 
ings  and  publications.  Called  also  the  Gag- 
ging Acts. 


BKULL   OF  SIVATHEBIUM. 


boh.  bdj^;  poftt,  j<J*l;  cat,  9eU.  chorus,  9liin,  benph;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin.  as;  expect.  ..enophon,  eKist.   ph  -  « 


-«lan,  -tian  =:  sh^a. 

19— Vol.  IV. 


-tlon,  -slon  =  shun;  -tion.  -sion  =  zhun.    -cious,  -tious,  -sious 


shuE.   -We,  -die,  &o  =  bfl.  del. 
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Six— sizing 


(2)  The  Six  Articles : 

Hhil. :  The  popular  Danie  for  the  Act 
SI  Hen.  VIII.,  c.  14,  technii-iilly  called  "An 
Act  for  Abolishing  Diversity  of  Opinion."  It 
provided  that  if  any  one  by  word  of  mouth 
or  in  viriting  denied  the  real  presence,  or 
affirmed  that  communiuii  in  both  kinds  was 
necessary,  or  tliat  priests  might  marry,  or 
that  vows  of  chastity  might  be  broken,  or 
that  private  masses  should  not  he  userl,  or 
that  auricular  confession  was  inexpedient, 
he  slu'nld  be  deemed  guilty  of  felony.  Called 
alsn  the  Bloody  Statute,  and  the  Whip  with 
Six  Strings.     Repealed  by  1  Eliz.,  c.  1. 

*  (3)  Tfie  Six  Clerks  in  Cliancery  : 

LfLW :  Six  officers  who  received  and  filed 
all  proceedings  in  Chancery,  signed  office 
copies,  attended  court  to  read  the  pleadings, 
&c.  The  office  of  the  clerks,  which  was  of 
gre.it  antiquity,  was  abolished  by  5  &  6  Vict., 
c.  103. 

(4)  To  be  at  six  and  seven  or  (more  commonly) 
at  sires  and  sevens:  To  be  in  a  state  of  dis- 
order or  confusion. 

"AH  is  uneven, 
And  everything  Is  left  a.t  six  and  seven." 

Shakesp. :  Richard  J  I.,  ii.  L 

Six-banded  armadillo,  s.    [Poyoo.] 
six-belted  clear-wing,  s. 

Entom. :  Sesia  ichneunwnifonnw,  a  hawk- 
moth  found  at  Bamsgate,  Margate,  &e.  The 
larva  feeds  on  Helleborus  fcetidvs. 

six-gilled  shark,  s.    [NoTrcANDS.] 

Bix-o'-clock  flower,  s. 

Bot. :  Ornithogalum  umbellatum.  Named 
from  the  early  closing  of  the  flowers.  (^Britten 
<£  Holland.) 

Six-principle  Baptists,  s.  pi. 

Church  Hist. :  An  American  sect  of  Baptists, 
claiming  descent  from  the  original  settlement 
of  Roger  Williams  at  Providence,  Rhode  Is- 
land, in  1630.  The  Six  Principles  from  which 
they  deiive  their  name,  are  Repenfeance  from 
dead  works,  Faith  towards  God,  the  Doctrine 
of  Baptism,  Laying  on  of  Hands,  Resurrec- 
tion of  the  Dead,  and  Eternal  Judgment 
(Heb.  V.  1-3). 

six-shafted  bird  of  paradise,  s. 

Oniith.  :  Parotia  sexpennis.  Called  also  the 
Six-plumed  Bird  of  Paradise.    [Parotia.] 

six-shooter,  s.  A  colloquial  name  for  a 
Bix-chambered  revolver. 

six-Spot  bumet-moth,  s.    [Bubnet- 

MOTH.] 

six-Striped  rustic,  s. 

Entom. :  A  British  night-moth,  Noctua 
umbrosa. 

Six,  s.    [See  compound.] 
Six's  thermometer,  s. 

Physics :  A  form  of  thermometer  invented 
by  Six  in  1782,  which  regulated  the  maximum 
and  iTiinimum  temperature  occurring  between 
observations.  It  has  since  been  modified  by 
Dr.  Miller  and  Mr.  Cassella,    [Thermometer.  ] 

Bix'-aUi,  a.    [Fr.]    A  stanza  of  six  verses. 

sixe,  s.     [See  def.} 

Chem. :  Gmelin's  name  for  propylen6|  from 
containing  six  atoms  of  hydrogen. 

SUX'-fold,  a.  [Eng.  six,  and  fold.]  Six  times 
repeated  ;  six  times  as  many  or  as  much- 

^LX' -pence,  s.     [Eng.  six,  and  p^ux.] 

1.  An  English  silver  coin  of  the  value  of 
six  penuies,  or  half  a  shilling. 

2.  The  value  of  six  pennies  or  half  a  shil- 
ling. 

six'-pen-n^t  a.  [Eng.  six,  andpeaw^.]  Worth 
sixpence ;  coatiog  sixpence :  as,  a  sixpenny 
loaf. 

*  sixpenny-strikers,  s.  pL  Petty  foot- 
pads.   {Shakesp. :  1  Henry  IV.,  ii,  1.) 

^b^- score,  a.  [Eng.  six,  and  score.]  8ix 
times  twenty ;  one  hundred  and  twenty. 

flix'-teen,  a.  A  s.    [A.S.  sixtine,  sixt^n&\ 

A.  As  adj. :  Amounting  to  six  and  tea  ; 
eonsisting  of  six  and  ten. 

B.  ^3  gahstantiift : 

1,  The  sum  of  six  and  ton. 
X.  A  symbol  rapreseating  such  number :  as, 
10  or  xvL 


six'-teen-mo,  s.    [Sexto-decimo.1 
six'-teenth,  a.  &s.    [Eng.  sixteen;  -th.} 

A.  4s  adjective : 

1.  Next  in  order  after  the  fifteenth ;  the 
ordinal  of  sixteen. 

2.  Being  one  of  sixteen  equal  parts  into 
which  a  whole  is  divided. 

B.  As  substaTiiive : 

1.  Ord.  Lang.  :  One  of  sixteen  equal  parts 
into  which  a  whole  is  divided. 

2.  Music:  The  replicate  of  the  ninth;  an 
interval  consisting  of  two  octaves  and  a  second. 

sixth,  '^  sixtc,  *  sexte,  a.  &  s.    [A.S.  sixta.] 

A.  As  adjective : 

1.  Next  in  order  after  the  fifth  ;  the  ordinal 
of  six. 

2.  Being  one  of  six  equal  parts  into  which 
a  whole  is  divided. 

B.  As  substantive: 

1.  Ord.  LaTig. :  A  sixth  part ;  one  of  six 
equal  parts  into  which  a  whole  is  divided. 

2.  Music :  A  hexachord  ;  an  interval  of  two 
kinds ;  the  minor  sixth,  consisting  of  three 
tones  and  two  semitones  major,  and  the  major 
sixth,  consistmg^  of  four  tones  and  a  major 
semitone, 

%  Chord  of  the  sixth : 

Music :  The  first  inversion  of  the  common 
chord  ;  it  consists  of  a  note  with  its  minor 
third  and  minor  sixth. 

sixth'-ly",  adv.  [Eng.  sixth;  -ly.)  In  tiie 
sixth  place. 

"Sixthly,  living  creatures  have  more  diversity  of 
organs  thau  plauta." — Bacon. 

six'-ti-eth,  a.  &  s.    [Eng.  sixty;  -th.] 

A.  As  adjective : 

1.  Coming  next  after  the  fifty -ninth ;  the 
ordinal  of  sixty. 

2.  Being  one  of  sixty  equal  parts  into  which 
a  whole  is  divided. 

B,  As  sitbst. :  One  of  sixty  equal  parts  into 
which  a  whole  is  divided. 

six'-t^,  a.  &  s.     [A.S.  sixtig,} 

A.  As  adj. :  Ten  times  six. 

B.  As  substantive ; 

1.  One  sum  of  ten  times  six. 

2.  A  symbol  representing  such  number,  as 
60  or  Ix. 

sixty-fold,  a.  Sixty  times  as  much  eras 
great. 

siz'-a-We,  size'-9r-ble,  a.  [Eng.  size  (1); 
-able.] 

1.  Of  considerable  size  or  hulk. 

"  Yearlings,  which  in  three  yeara  have  grown  Into 
aizeable  i&ck,"— Field,  Jan.  2,  1&S6. 

2.  Being  of  reasonable  or  suitable  size  or 
bulk. 

"  He  should  he  purged,  sweated,  vomited  and  starved 
till  be  come  to  a  sizeable  bulk." — Arbuthnot. 

siz'-ar,  *  siz'-er,  s.  [Eng.  siz(e)  (l) ;  -ar.] 
One'  of  a  class  of  students  in  the  universities 
of  Cambridge  and  Dublin  who  pay  lower  fees 
than  the  ordinary  students,  being  pecuniarily 
assisted  by  the  benefactions  of  fx>unders  or 
other  charitable  persons.  They  had  formerly 
to  perform  certain  menial  offices,  but  these 
are  not  now  required  of  them.  The  corre- 
sponding term  at  Oxford  is  Servitor  (q.v.). 

siz'~ar-ship,  s.  [Eng.  sizar;  -sAip.]  The 
position  or  standing  of  a  sizar. 

size  (1),  *  si§(e,  s.  [A  shortened  form  of  assise 
or  assise,  the  usual  word  for  an  allowance  or 
settled  portion  of  bread,  &c.,  doled  out  for  a 
particular  price  or  given  to  a  dependent.  The 
assize  of  bread  or  fuel  was  the  ordinance  for 
the  sale  of  bread  or  fuel,  laying  down  price, 
length,  weight,  thickness,  &c.  Hence  size 
came  to  mean  dimension,  magnitude,  &c., 
generally,  as  at  present.    (Skeat.y] 

*  1.  A  settled  allowance  or  quantity. 

"  To  scant  my  nzet."  Shakesp. :  Lear,  U.  4. 

*  2.  A  farthing's  worth  of  bread  or  drink, 
which  scholars  at  Cambridge  had  at  the 
buttery.    (Blount.) 

*  3.  {PI.) :  Assize,  assizes.  (Becmm.  & 
Fletcher.) 

4.  Extent  of  volume  or  snrface ;  dimensions, 
whether  great  or  small ;  comparative  magni- 
tude ;  bulk.    {Shakesp. :  Trail,  db  Cress.,  iv.  6.) 


5.  A  conventional  lelative  measurement  of 
dimension,  applied  to  various  AiDicles,  aa 
gloves,  boots,  shoes,  hats,  &c. 

"  6.  Measure,  in  a  figurative  sense ;  amount, 
form. 

*'  In  cLimouia  of  all  sizes." 

Shakesp. :  Complaint  of  a  Lover,  21. 

*  7.  Condition  as  to  standing,  position  in 
society,  rank,  character,  or  the  Tike. 

"  Tbey  do  not  consider  the  dltference  between  ela- 
borate discoui-aes,  delivered  to  princes  or  mrliamentfl, 
and  a  plalu  sermon,  for  the  middling  or  lower  size  of 
people."— Swift. 

8.  A  gauge  for  measuring;  specif.,  sn  in- 
strument for  measuring  pearls.  A  number  of 
perforated  gauges  are  fastened  together  by  a 
rivet  at  one  end. 

•Jf  Size  is  a  general  term,  including  all 
manner  of  dimension  or  measurement ;  magni- 
tude is  employed  in  science  or  in  an  abstract 
sense  to  denote  some  specific  measurement ; 
greatness  is  applied  in  the  same  sense  to 
objects  in  general.  Size  is  indefinite  ;  magni-  ' 
tude  and  greatness  always  suppose  something 
gi'eat,  and  hulk  denotes  a  considerable  degree 
of  greatness.    (Crabb.) 

Size-roll,  s.  A  small  piece  of  parchment 
added  to  some  part  of  a  roll  or  record. 

size-Stick,  s.  The  shoemaker's  measuring- 
stick  to  determine  the  length  of  feet. 

Size  (2),  syse,  s     [Ital.  sisa,  an  abbrev.  of 
assisa  =  size,  an  assize  or  session.     Size  (1) 
and  size  (2)  are  thus  essentially  the  same  word. 
{Skeat.)] 
I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  A  gelatinous  solution  made  by  boiling 
the  skin  and  membraneous  tissues  of  animals 
to  a  jelly,  and  used  by  painters,  paper-makers, 
and  in  many  other  trades.   [Isinglass,  Glue.] 

2.  Anything  resembling  size  in  being  glu- 
tinous and  viscid ;  specif.,  a  thick,  tenacious 
kind  of  varnish  used  by  gilders  ;  gold-size. 

II.  Pathol.,  <&c. :  [Buffy-coat.] 

size-box,  s. 

Ropemaking :  A  box  through  which  cordage 
is  drawn  in  the  process  of  sizing. 

size  (1),  v.t.  &Li.     [Size(1),  s.] 

A.  Transitive : 

L  Ordinary  Language : 

*  1.  To  fix  or  determine  the  standard  of. 

"  There  was  a  statute  ...  to  size  weights  and  mea> 
BMTea."— Bacon :  Benry  VII.,  p.  101. 

2.  To  adjust  or  arrange  according  to  size  or 
bulk  ;  specif.,  to  take  the  size  of  soldiers 
with  the  view  of  placing  them  in  the  ranks 
according  to  their  sizes  ;  to  arrange  according 
to  sizes  or  statures. 

*  3.  To  swell ;  to  increase  the  size  or  bulk  ot 

*'  To  size  your  belly  out  with  shoulder  fees." 
Beaum,  i  FleU  :  Wit  at  several  Weapons,  il.  1. 

4.  Mining :  To  sort  or  separate,  as  ore,  or 
the  finer  from  the  coarser  parts  of  metal,  by 
sifting  through  a  wire  sieve. 

B.  Tntram. :  At  Cambridge  University,  to 
order  food  or  drink  from  the  buttery,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  regular  commons.     [Battel,] 

size  (2),  v.t.  [Size  (2),  s.]  To  cover  with  aize; 
to  prepare  with  size. 

size'-9r-ble,  a.    [Sizable.] 

sized,  a.     [Bug.  siz^e)  (1);   -ed.]    Having  a 
particular  size  or  magnitude.     Now  used  only 
in    compounds,  as    middle-swted,  loige-sieed, 
medium-sized.  &c. 
"  And  as  my  love  is  sized,  my  fear  la  ao. 
Where  love  is  great,  the  littlest  doubta  are  fear.* 
Shakesp. :  SarrUet,  Hi*  & 
Siz'-el,  s.     [SciSSEL.] 

siz'-er,  s.    [Sizar,] 

*  1.  A  sizar  (q.v.). 

2.  A  machine  of  perforated  plates  to  sort 
articles  of  varying  sizes,  as  the  ooffee-siaen 
of  Ceylon  and  Rio. 

3.  A  gauge,  as  the  bullet-steer,  which  luis 
holes  to  determine  the  size  of  buUetfc 

*  siz'-er^  s.  pi.    [Scissors.] 

*siz'-i-ness,  s.  [Eng.  sizy ;  -ndss.)  Tlae 
quality  or  state  of  being  sizy  ;  glutiaoneMs^ 
viscosity. 

"  Cold  is  capable  of  producing  a  «irfn««»n*TtooBeMjr 
in  the  blood.  —Arbuthnot. 

nz'-ing  (1),  s.    [Eng.  siz(e)  (1) ;  -vng.}i 

1.  The  act   or   process    of   adjusting    Ot 


iiate,  l&t,  fiire,  amidst,  what,  ^U,  father ;  we,  wet,  hero,  camel,  her,  there ;  pine,  pit.  sire,  sir,  marine ;  go,  pttt, 
«r.  wore,  w^l^  work,  who,  son;  mnte,  eiib,  ciire,  ignite,  cur,  rule,  full;  try,  Syrian,    se,  oa  =  e;  ey  =  a;  qu  =±:  kw. 
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arranging  according  to  size;  specif.,  the  act 
of  sorting  ore,  &;c.,  into  grades  according  to 
size. 

2.  Camhridge  University :  Food  or  drink 
onlered  by  a  student  from  the  buttery  ;  a  size. 

sizing -Cistern,  s.  A  form  of  ore- 
si'parator  which  acts  upon  the  metalliferous 
Blune  from  the  stamping-mill. 

Uz'-ing  (2),  s.    [Eng* siz{e)  (2);  -ing,] 

1.  The  act  or  process  of  covering  with  size. 

2.  The  glutinous  material  used  in  such 
operation ;  size. 

sizing-machine,  s.  An  apparatus  for 
sizing  cotton  warp-threads. 

•  siz'-y,  a.  [Eng.  siz(e)  (2) ;  -y.]  Containing, 
consisting  of,  or  resembling  size;  glutinous, 
viscous,  ropy  ;  adhesive  like  size. 

"  The  blood  let  the  first  time  florid  ;  afters  second 
time  sizy."—Arbuthnot :  On  Diet,  ch.  Iv. 

si-zyg'-i-um,  s.    [Syzygium.) 

aiz'-zle,  v.L  [A  frequent,  of  siss  (q.v.).]  To 
dry  or  shrivel  up  with  a  hissing  noise  by  the 
action  of  fire.    (Prov.  £  Amer,) 

"To  test  whether  the  fat  is  hot  enough,  when  the 
sizzling  has  ceased  for  a  minute  or  two,  and  the  smoke 
befj'iua  to  appear,  drop  a  small  square  of  bread  into  it." 
—iicritmer  s  Magazine,  March,  19B0,  p.  788. 

Siz'-zle,  5.    [Sizzle,  v.]    A  hissing  noise. 

skad'-dle,  a.  &  s.     [From  scath  =  hurt.] 

A,  As  adj. :  Hurtful,  mischievous.    (Prov.) 

B,  As  subst. :  Hurt,  damage,  mischief. 
iProo.) 

skad'-don,  s.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  The  em- 
bryo of  a  bee. 

•  skaf-faut,  *  skaf-fold,  s.    [Scaffold.] 

skail,  skale,  v.t.  &  i.    [Scale,  v.] 

A.  Trans. :  To  disperse,  to  scatter,  to  spill. 
(Scotch.) 

B.  Intrans. :  To  separate,  to  disperse,  as 
the  members  of  an  assembly. 

Bkain  (1),  *skeane,  Skene,  skein, 
*  skayne,  s.  [Ir.  &  Gael,  sgian  =  a  knife  ; 
Wei.  ysgien  =  a  slicer,  a  scimitar.]  A  dagger, 
a  knife. 

"  He,  or  au7  man  ela,  that  is  disposed  to  mlscbief  or 
villauy,  ma?  under  his  mantle  goe  privily  armed 
without  suspicion  of  any,  carry  his  head-peece,  His 
Hke'in,  or  pistol  If  he  please.  —SpeTWer .-  State  of 
fr viand. 

skain  (2),  o.    [Skein.] 

•  skains'-mate,  s.  [Eng.  slcain  (1),  and  mate.  ] 
A  comrade  or  brother  in  arms. 

"  I  am  none  of  hia  skainsmates." 

Shakesp. :  Romeo  A  Juliet,  11.  4. 

skaith,  -i.    [Scath.]    Hurt,  damage. 

sliald,  ^.    [Scald.] 

skall,  v.t.    [Scale,  v.]    To  climb. 

skar,  skair,  v.i.  [Scare,  v.]  To  take  flight ; 
to  be  scared.    {Scotch.) 

Skar,  skair,  a.  &  s.    [Skar,  v.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Scared,  frightened. 

B.  As  subst. :  Fright,  scare. 

skart,  scart,  v.t.    [Scrat,  v.]    (Scotch.) 

skart,  scart,  «.  [Skart,  v.]  A  scratch. 
(Scutch.) 

skat,  s.    [Scat.] 

skate  (1),  *  scate,  *  skeat,  s.  [Icel.  skata; 
Norw.  skata,  from  Lat.  squatiis,  squatina  =  a 
skate.] 

Ichthy. :  The  popular  name  of  any  individual 
of  a  section  of  the  genus  Raja  (q.v.),  differing 
from  the  Bays  proper  in  having  a  long  pointed 
enout.  [Ray  (3).]  Numerous  apeciea  occur 
on  tlie  coast  of  the  United  States.  Of  these 
Buay  be  named  Eaja  erinacea,  the  Tobacco-box 
tjkate ;  R.  eglantena,  the  Briar  Skate ;  B.  Uevis, 
the  Smooth  or  Barndoor  Skate.  Theae  are 
Atlantic  coast  fishes;  the  Pacific  coast  has 
J£.  inomcUa  and  R.  binoculata,  the  latter  a 
large  specieH  which  attains  a  length  of  six  feet, 
iilurope  also  possesBes  a  number  of  species,  of 
which  R.  marginata,  the  White  Skate,  is  fre- 
quently eight  feet  long.  R.  batis,  the  True 
Skate,  also  attains  a  large  size.  R.  vomer,  the 
Long-nosed  Skate,  has  its  snout  exceedingly 
prolonged.    Skates  are  voracious  fishes,  feeding 


along  the  bottom.  They  are  often  caught 
as  food  fishes  in  European  waters,  large  num- 
bers being  brought  to  market  by  the  trawlers. 
The  greatly  expanded  pectoral  fins  are  eaten. 
The  flesh  is  apt  to  bo  coarse. 

"  The  yawl,  which  had  been  left  upon  the  shoal, 

returned  with  three  turtles  and  a  large  akeat."—Cook  : 

First  Voyage,  bit.  ill.,  ch.  iv. 

Skate  -barrows,  s.  pi,    [Sea-purses.] 
Skate-sucker,  s.    [Pontobdella.] 

skate  (2),  *  sclieets,  *  skeates,  *  scate,  s. 

[Prop,  skates  (s.),  with  a  pi.  skateses,  from  Dut. 
schaatsen  —  skates.]  A  contrivance  consisting 
of  a  steel  runner  or  ridge  fixed  either  to  a 
wooden  sole  with  straps  and  buckles  or  laces, 
attached  to  fasten  it  to  the  boot,  or  to  a  light 
iron  framework  having  clamps  or  other  means 
of  attachment  to  the  boot,  and  used  to  enable 
a  person  to  propel  himself  along  the  ice. 
[Roller-skate.] 

"  They  sweep 
On  sounding  «fta<e«."  Thomion:  Winter,  769. 

skate,  v.i.  [Skate  (2),  s.]  To  slide  or  move 
along  the  ice  on  skates. 

"  A  Dutchman  skating  upon  the  ice."— Search :  Light 
of  Nature,  vol.  ii,,  pt,  ii.,  ch.  xxiii. 

Skat'-er,  ».    [Eng.  slait(e),  v.  ;  -er.]    One  who 

skates. 

Skat'-ing,  jw.  par.  or  a.    [Skate,  vJ] 

skating-rink,  s.  The  same  as  Rink,  ».,  2. 

Skayle,  s.     [Kayle.]    A  skittle,  a  ninepin. 

Skean,  skeen,  s.  [Skain  (1),  5.]  Along  knife 
or  short  sword  used  by  the  Irish  and  the 
Highlanders  of  Scotland. 

"  A  long  knife  called  a  skean."— Macautay  :  EisU 
Eng.,  ch.  xii. 

skean-dhll,  s.  A  knife  worn  by  High- 
landers when  in  full  costume,  stuck  in  the 
stocking. 

*  Ske'-att,  3.    [Corrupted  Arabic] 
Astron. :  A  fixed  star,  fi  Pegasi. 

ske-dad'-dle,  v.i,  (Btym.  doubtful ;  perhaps 
allied  to  scud.  ]  To  betake  one's  self  hurriedly 
to  flight ;  to  run  away  as  in  a  panic ;  to  fly  in 
terror.     (A  word  of  American  origin.) 

Skeed,  s.     [Skid.] 

Skeel  (1),  e.    [Skill.]    (Scotch.) 

Skeel  (2),  s.  [Allied  to  scale  and  shell.]  A 
shallow  wooden  vessel  for  holding  milk  or 
cream.    (Scotch.) 

Skeel'-y,  u.  [Eng.  skeel  (1)  ;  -y.]  Skilful, 
cunning. 

"  It  wad  hae  taen  a  akeelp  man  to  bae  Bqnared  wl' 
her." — Scott :  Antiquary,  ch.  xxlx. 

skeen,  ».    [Skean.] 

Skeer,  v.t.  [Scare,  v.]  To  frighten.  (Amer. 
colloq.) 

"'I  seen  they  waa  mighty  skeered,'  said  he,  'and 
took  me  JEor  the  devil  or  some  other  sea  varmint.'" — 
Scribner's  Magazine,  Jan.,  ISliO,  p.  832. 

skeer'-3^,  skear'-y,  a.  [Eng.  skeer;  -y.] 
Scared,  afraid.     {Prov.) 

"  Women  get  afteary.  and  desperate  afraid  of  being- 
compromiBed." — Bawley  Smart :  Struck  Down,  ch.  xi. 

skeet,  8.    [Etym.  doubtful.] 

Naut. :  A  scoop  used  for  throwing  water 
on  the  sails  and  decks. 

skeg,  s.  Ucel.  skegg-=:a.  beard,  the  beak  or 
cutwater  of  a  ship.] 

1.  Naut. :  A  knee  which  unites  and  braces 
the  stern-post  and  keel  of  a  boat. 

"It  ia  protected  by  a  akeg,  or  depressed  convex  pro- 
jection of  wood  and  copper,  or  copper  alone."— Ceneur;y 
Magazine,  Dec.,  1878,  p.  601. 

2.  (PI.) :  A  kind  of  oats. 
*3,  A  kind  of  wild  plum. 

"  That  kind  of  peaches  or  apricota  which  bee  called 
tuberes,  love  better  to  be  graffed  either  upon  a  skeg  or 
wild  plumb  stocke,  or  quince."— i*.  Holland;  Plinie. 
bk.  xvii.,  ch.  X. 

skeg-sliore,  a. 

Shipbuild.  :  One  of  several  pieces  of  plank 
put  up  endways  under  the  skeg  of  a  heavy 
ship,  to  steady  her  after-part  a  little  at  the 
moment  of  launching. 

skeg'-ger,  s.    [Gael.]    (See  extract.) 

"Little  flalmons,  called  skeg gers,  are  bred  of  such 
sick  salmon,  that  might  not  go  to  the  BeA."—tValton  : 
Angler,  cb,  vii. 


skeigh,  slciegh  (gh  guttural),  a.    [Shy,  a.] 
Proud,  nice,  liigh-raettled,  skittish,  coy. 
"  Wben  thou  an'  I  were  young  and  skeigh." 

Bums :  To  His  Avid  Jfare, 

SkSin  (1),  ».    [Skain  (1),] 

skein  (2),  skain,  *  skeyne,  s.  [Ir.  sgavnne 
=  a  flaw,  crack,  fissure,  a  skein  or  clue  of 
thread;  O.  Fr.  escaigne,] 

1.  A  shaved  split  of  osier. 

2.  A  flock  of  wild  geese  or  swans. 

"A  uunt-gun  waa  fired  into  a  skein  of  brent  geese 
and  wild  swaua."— Z)«(iy  Telegraph,  Jan.  23,  1886. 

3.  Spinning:  A  quantity  of  yarn  from  the 
reel,  of  silk,  wool,  cotton,  or  flax.  Of  cotton 
it  contains  eighty  threads  of  fifty-four  inches  ; 
seventeen  skeins  make  a  hank. 

"Drew  from  the  reel  on  the  table  a  snowy  «A:ein  of  her 
spinniug."         Longfellow:  Miles  Standish,  viii. 

4.  Vehicle:  A  metallic  strengthening  band 
or  thimble  on  the  wooden  arm  of  an  axle. 
The  ordinary  skein  consists  of  three  straps, 
let  into  slots  in  the  arm. 

Skel'-der,  s.  [Etym.  doubtful  ;  perhaps 
allied  to  skellum  (q.v.).J  A  vagabond,  a 
vagrant. 

skel'-der,  v.t.  oii.  [Skeldee,  s.]  To  swindle, 
to  trick. 

"  Wandering  abroad  to  skelder  for  a  shilling." 

Marmion :  Fine  Companion,  lii.  4. 

*Skel'-et,  s.  [Skeleton.]  A  mummy.  (Hoh 
land:  Plutarch's  Morals ;  Explan.  of  Words.) 

*  Skel'-et-al,  a.  [Eng.  skelet(on)  ;  -al.}  Of  oi 
pertaining  to  a  skeleton. 

Skel-e-tol'-d-gj^,  a.  [Eng,  skelet(on);  suflf. 
-ology.] 

Med. :  The  branch  of  anatomy  which  treats 
of  the  skeleton.    (Dunglison.) 

skel'-e-ton,  *scer-e-t6n,  s.  &  a.  [Gr, 
cTKeAeToi'  (skeleton)  =  a  dried  body,  a  mummy, 
from  (TKeAeTo?  (skeletos)  =  dried  up,  parched ; 
tTKeWtii  (skello)  =  to  dry  up,  to  parch.] 

A.  As  substantive : 

I.  Literally : 

1,  Ordinary  Language  : 
*  (1)  A  dried  mummy. 

(2)  In  the  same  sense  as  II, 

(3)  The  supporting  framework  of  anything  ; 
the  principal  parts  which  support  anything, 
but  without  the  appendages. 

(4)  A  very  lean  or  thin  person. 

(5)  An  outline,  rough  draft,  or  sketch  of  any 
kind  ;  the  heads  and  outline  of  a  literary  com- 
position. 

"The dead  carcase  or  skeleton  of  the  old  Moschical 
philiisophy.  namely  the  atomical  physiology."— Cud- 
worth  :  Intellectual  Systeni,  p.  51. 

2.  Fig. :  Somctliing  annoying,  usually  kept 
secret. 

'■  No  skeleton  is  allowed  to  remain  peacefully  in  hia 
cupboard."— /)(!*//  News,  Oct.,  1886. 

II.  Ajiat. :  The  support  or  framework  of  an 
animal  body,  in  life  protecting  the  central 
parts  of  the  nervous  system,  and  forming  a 
fulcrum  for  the  limbs.  It  is  made  up  of 
different  parts— in  the  human  adult  of  198 
separate  bones.  The  skeleton  proper  con- 
sists of  the  skull  and  bones  of  the  trunk, 
the  pectoral  and  pelvic  limbs  forming  the 
appendicular  skeleton,  the  whole  constitut- 
ing the  interior  or  endoskeleton .  This, 
when  removed  from  the  body  for  purposes  of 
examination  and  study,  is  termed  a  natural 
skeleton,  if  connected  by  the  dried  ligaments  ; 
an  artificial  skeleton,  if  the  various  bones  are 
joined  together  by  wire  ;  and  a  disarticulated 
skeleton,  if  the  bones  are  separated  from  each 
other.  In  the  majority  of  vertebrates  the 
skeleton  is  osseous  ;  in  some  fishes  it  is  carti- 
laginous, and  in  the  Lancelet  (BrarKhiostovia 
lanceolatum)  the  vertebral  column  is  reduced 
to  a  notochord.  [Chorda-dorsalis.]  Oweu 
looks  upon  the  endoskeleton  as  a  whole  inada 
up  of  three  parts  :  the  neuroskeleton,  the 
scleroskeleton,  and  the  s  planch  noskeleton. 
(See  these  words.)  In  the  typical  skeleton 
the  axial  or  chief  portion  comprises  the  skuU, 
the  vertebral  column,  the  sternum,  and  tha 
ribs.  The  anterior  or  pectoral  portion  of  the 
appendicular  skeleton  consists  of  the  humer- 
us, the  radius  and  ulna,  and  the  carpals, 
metacarpals,  and  phalanges.  The  posterior  oa- 
pelvic  portion  consists  of  the  femur,  the  tibia 
and  fibula,  the  tai-.salR,  metatarsals,  and  phal- 
anges. In  the  Pinnipedia,  Cetacea,  aad 
Fishes  all  four  limbs  are  modified ;  in  Bats  and 
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skeleton— skew 


Birds  the  pectoral  limbs  are  converted  into 
organs  of  flight;  in  the  Pythons  the  pelvic, 
and  in  some  lizards— e.^.,  the  British  Slow- 
worm — both  pelvic  and  pectoral  liinbs  arc  ru- 
dimentary. [Vestige.]  There  is  no  endoskele- 
ton  in  the  Invertebrata,  though  the  internal 
bone  of  some  of  the  Cephalopoda  may  fore- 
shadow the  neuro-,  as  the  phragmacoue  fore- 
shadows the  splanctinoskeleton.  The  arma- 
dillo, crocodile,  and  the  sturgeon  among  Ver- 
tebrates, and  the  crab  and  lobster  among  In- 
vertebratL-s,  are  familiar  examples  of  animals 
furnished  withanexo-  or  dennoskeleton  (q.v.). 
B,  As  adj.  ;  ContainiTig  only  the  heads  or 
outlines  :  as,  a  skeleton  sermon. 

^  There  is  a  skeleton  in  every  hoiise  :  Every 
house  or  ffuiily  has  its  own  peculiar  trouble 
or  aunoyantje.  1  he  expression  probably  arose 
from  a  secret  murder  being  made  known  by 
the  accidental  discovery  of  the  skeleton  of  the 
murdered  person. 

Skeleton-Army,  s.  An  organization 
framed  to  dispute  with  the  Salvation  Army 
(q.y.)  the  possession  of  the  streets.  It  was 
soon  broken  up. 

skeleton-bill,  s.  A  signed  blank-paper 
stamped  with  a  bill-stamp.  The  subscriber 
is  held  the  drawer  or  acceptor,  as  it  may  be, 
of  any  bill  afterwards  written  above  his  name 
for  any  sum  which  the  stamp  will  cover. 

skeleton-ftrame,  s. 

SpinnUig :  A  kind  of  frame  in  which  the 
usual  can  is  replaced  by  a  skeleton. 

Skeleton-key,  s.  A  key  of  skeleton 
form,  a  large  portion  of  the  web  being  removed 
to  adapt  it  to  avoid  the  wards  and  impedi- 
ments in  a  lock. 

skeleton-plough,  s. 

Agric.  :  A  plough  in  whieh  the  parts  bear- 
ing against  the  soil  are  made  in  skeleton  form 
to  lessen  friction. 

skeleton-proof^  s. 

Eiigr. :  A  proof  of  print  or  engraving  with 
the  inscription  outlined  in  hair  strokes  only, 
such  proofs  being  earlier  tlian  those  having 
the  inscription  in  ordinary  letters, 

skeleton-regiment,  s. 

Mil.  :  A  regiment,  the  officers,  &c.,  of  which 
are  kept  up  after  the  men  are  disbanded,  with 
a  view  to  future  service. 

skeleton-screw,  s. 

Zool. :  Caprella  linearis.  Called  also  Spectre 
Shrimp,  and  Skeleton  shrimp. 

skeleton-shrimp,  s.  [Skeleton-screw.] 

skeleton-suit,  s.  A  suit  of  clothes  con- 
sisting of  a  tight- fttting  jacket  and  a  pair  of 
trousers,  the  trousers  being  buttoned  to  the 
jacket. 

•  dcel'-e-ton,  v.t    [Skeleton,  8.J 

1.  To  skeletonize. 

2.  To  draft  in  outline. 

"  He  skeU-toJis  his  act,  then  clothes  it  with  language, 
adnrus  its  eitiiatiuiia,  and  flually  worka  in  Bis 
cliina.x.."~Pall  Mall  Gazette,  Nov.  26,  1883. 

•skel'-e-tou-ize,  v.t.  [Eng.  skeleton;  -ize.]  To 
form  into  a  ske-leton  ;  to  make  a  skeleton  of. 

Bker-loch  (ch  guttural),  s.     [Gael,  sgailc] 

1,  A  shrill  cry. 

2.  Wild  mustard ;  charlock  (q.v.). 

Skel'-lum,  s.  [Dan.  skielm  —  a  rogue,  a  knave ; 
Dut.  &  Ger.  schelm.]  A  worthless  fellow,  a 
Bcoundiel.    (Scotch.) 

"  She  tauld  thee  weel  thoa  was  a  skellum, 
A  blethenug,  blustering,  drunken  blellum." 

Bumx :  Tarn  O'Shanter. 

Bkel'-ly,  v.i.  [Dan.  skele ;  Sw.  skela,.'\  To 
squint.    {Scotch.) 

"'It  is  the  very  man!"  said  Both  well ;  '  skelliet 
fearinlly  with  one  eye  I'"— &»«.-  Old  Mortalitu, 
ch.  IV.  "' 

Bkel'-l^,  s.  &  a.    [Skelly,  v.] 

A.  As  mbst. :  A  squint. 

B.  As  adj.  :  Squinting. 

6kel'-l^,  s.    [For  etym.  and  def.  see  extract.] 

"The  Chub  is  the  SkOli/  of  the  waters  of  Cumber- 
land, so  called  on  accountof  the  large  size  ol  its  scales." 
—  JuTTcU.'  £,-it.  Fithes^eA.  3rd),  i.  42L 

fikclp,  V.t.  [Gael,  sgealxi.]  To  strike,  to  slap. 
iScotdi.) 

"XoiAe/jjan'scaud  poor  dogs  like  me." 

Bui^u  :  Addveii  lo  the  DeU. 


Skelp  (1),  5.     [Gael,  sgealp.] 

1.  A  blow,  a  slap. 

2.  A  squall  ;  a  heavy  fall  of  rain.     {Scotch.) 

skelp  (2),  s.  [Etym.  donbtful]  A  strip  of 
iron  which  is  bent  and  welded  into  a  tube  to 
form  a  gun-barrel,  or  pipe. 

sken,  v.i.  [Cf.  Sw.  skela  — to  squint,  skeining 
=  squinting.]    To  squint.    {Prov.) 

ske'-ne-a,  s.  [Named  after  Dr.  Skene,  of 
Aberdeen,  a  contemporary  of  Linnseus.] 

Zool. :  A  genus  of  Littorinidse,  made  by  Tate 
the  type  of  a  family  Skeueidse.  Shell  minute, 
orbicnlar,  few  whorled ;  peristome  continu- 
ous, entire,  round ;  operculum  paucispiral. 
Number  of  species  doubtful.  Distribution, 
Norway  and  Britain,  &c.  Found  under  stones 
at  low  water.    (5.  P.  Woodward.) 

Ske-ne'-i-d£e,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  skene{a); 
Lat.  fem.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.]    [Skenea.] 

t  ske-no'-to-ka,  s.  pi.    [Gr.  tnc^via-n^s  (sken- 
otes)  =  a  comrade  in  a  tent.] 
Zool. :  The  Sertularida.    (Cams.) 

skep,  s.  [A.  S,  seep,  sceop  =  a  basket,  a  chest ; 
Icel.  skeppa,  skjappa.] 

1.  A  sort  of  basket,  uaiTOw  at  the  bottom 
and  wide  at  the  top. 

•'  The  akepa  ...  are  then  loaded."— Z)aii«  CJironicle, 
Oct.  19,  1885. 

2.  A  bee-hive.    (Scotch.) 

"But  I'm  thinking  Ihey  are  settled  in  their  $fC9p$ 
for  the  night,"— Scott ;  /tab  Roy,  ch.  xxiL 

skep'-tic,  skep'-tic-al,  «fcc.    [Sceptic,  &c.] 

Sker'-ry,  s.  [Icel.  sker ;  Dan.  skar,  skiar."] 
[Scar  (1).  s.]  A  rocky  island,  an  insulated 
rock,  a  reef. 

"The  cautious  helmaraan  gives  its  skerries  and 
wave-laahed  cliffs  as  wide  a  berth  as  he  conveniently 
ca.li."— Standard,  Qo,l.  13,  1885. 

Sketgh,  s.  [Dut.  schets  =  a  draught,  model, 
sketch,  from  Lat.  schedium  =  an  extempo- 
raneous poem,  from  Gr.  axe&io^  (schedios)  = 
sudden,  off-hand,  near,  from  axeSov  (schedon) 
=  near,  hard  by  ;  Ital.  schizzo  =  a  rough 
draught  of  anything  ;  Ger.  sMzze  =  a.  sketch.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  An  outline  or  general  delinea- 
tion of  anything  ;  a  first  or  rough  draught  of 
a  plan  or  design. 

2.  Art: 

(1)  The  first  embodiment  of  an  artist's  idea 
in  modelling  clay,  canvas,  or  paper,  from 
which  he  intends  to  produce  a  more  finished 
performance. 

(2)  A  copy  from  nature  only,  sufficiently 
finished  for  the  artist  to  secure  materials  for 
a  picture  ;  an  outline  of  a  building  or  street- 
view  ;  a  transcript  of  the  human  figure  in 
pencil  or  chalk,  with  simple  shades  only,  or  a 
rough  draught  of  the  same  in  colours. 

"The  meniorand  urns  and  rude  «ftefc7^e5  of  the  master 
and  aUTgeou."— Anson :  Voyages,  bk.  ii.,  ch.  iii. 

3.  Mnsic: 

<1)  A  short  movement,  usually  for  the  piano- 
forte, deriving  its  name  from  its  descriptive 
character,  or  the  slightness  of  its  construction. 

(2)  The  tentative  treatment  of  a  subject,  to 
be  afterwards  fully  worked  out. 

"The  sketches  are  in  the  key  of  C'—Orove:  Diet. 
Music,  iii.  527, 

sketch-hook,  s. 

1.  A  book  formed  of  drawing-paper,  and 
used  for  sketching  in. 

2.  A  collection  of  slight  descriptions  of 
people  or  places :  as,  Washington  Irving'a 
Sketch-'book. 

8ket9h,  v.t.  &  i.    [Sketch,  a.] 

A.  Transitive  ; 

1.  To  make  a  sketch  of ;  to  draw  the  out- 
line or  general  figure  of;  to  make  a  rough 
draught  or  drawing. 

"The  method  of  Reul^ens  was  to  sketch  his  compost, 
tioiia  in  coio^vs."— Reynolds :  Art  of  Painting,  Note  11. 

2.  To  plan  by  giving  the  principal  points  or 
ideas  of  ;  to  describe  roughly. 

"  He  sketched  a  most  attractive  plan  of  campine 
OMt."~Scribner's  Magazine,  Aug.,  1877,  p,  488. 

B,  Intrans. :  To  practise  sketching. 

Sket9h'-er,  s.     [Eng.  sketch,  v. ;  -er.]    One 
who  sketches. 
.."Tbe  woods  and  the  watera.  were  Indeed  the  same 
tnat  now  swarm  every  autumn  with  admiriiiiz  gAzers 
Bsia  tketchers."~lfacaulay :  Blet.  Eng.,  ch.  xiii. 


sketch' -i-1^,  adv.  [Eng.  sketchy ;  -ly."]  Jsx  ft 
sketchy  manner. 

"  The  authoress  writes  too  skstcMly  at  timM.'*'^ 
Daily  Chrcmicle,  Oct  10, 1885. 

sket^h'-i-uess,  s.  [Eng.  sketchy :  -mwa.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  sketchy. 

Sket9h'-jr,  a.     [Eng.  sketch;  -y.]    Possessing 
the  characteristics  of»a  sketch  ;  not   elabor- 
ated; slim  or  slight  in  execution  ;  not  finished. 
"  The  sketchy  freedom  which  varies  the  accustomed 
elaboration  of  detail."— />ai/3/  Telegraph,  Oct.  3. 1885. 

skew  (ew  as  u),  *Skue,  a.,  adv.,  &  s.  [Cf. 
Dan.  skiev  =  oblique  ;  skieve  =  to  slope,  tn  de- 
viate; Sw.  £^e/=  oblique  ;  skefva  =  to  sicew; 
Dut.  scheef=.  oblique  ;  Ger.  schief;  O,  H.  Ger. 
sciuhen  =  to  avoid,  get  out  of  the  way  ;  Ger. 
scheuen  —  to  shun,  to  avoid  ;  M.  H.  Ger. 
sehiech,  schich  ;  Ger.  scheu  =  shy,  timid.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Having  an  oblique  position ; 
oblique  ;  turned  or  twisted  to  one  side. 

"This  skue  posture  of  the  axis  is  a  most  unfortunate 
and  pernicious  thing."— flenHey  .■  Sermons,  No.  viiL 

B.  As  adv. :  Obliquely,  askew,  awry. 

C.  As  substantive : 

1.  Ordinary  Language : 
•  1.  A  sidelong  glance. 

"A  skew  unto  our  own  names."— TTard ;  BerTtwnt, 
p.  9. 

2.  A  piebald  horse.    (Prov.) 

II.  Arek.:  The  sloping  top  of  a  buttress 
■where  it  slants  off  into  a  wall ;  the  coping  of 
a  gable ;  a  stone  built  into  the  bottom  of  a 
gable  or  other  similar  position,  to  support  tlie 
coping  above;  a  summer-stone,  a  skew-corbel. 

Skew-arch,  s. 

Arch. :  An  arch,  in  which  the  front  is 
oblique  with  the  face  of  the  abutment,  in- 
stead of  being  at  right  angles  thereto. 

skew-back,  s. 

Architecture  : 

1.  The  upper  course  of  an  abutment  which, 
receives  the  spring  of  an  arch  ;  an  impost. 

2.  A  bedding-stone. 


SKEW   BRIDGE. 

skew-hrldge,  s. 

Arch. :  A  bridge  having  an  oblique  arch  GS 
arches  with  spiral  courses. 

Skew-chisel,  s. 

1.  A  chisel  for  wood  working  or  turning, 
having  the  basil  on  both  sides  and  an  oblique 
edge. 

2.  A  carver's  chisel,  whose  shank  is  bent  to 
allow  the  edge  to  reach  a  sunk  surface. 

Skew-corbel,  skew-put,  s. 

Arch. :  The  same  as  Skew,  o.,  II. 
skew-fillet,  s. 

Arch. :  A  fillet  nailed  on  a  roof  along  the 
gable  coping  to  raise  the  slates  there  and 
throw  the  water  away  from  the  joining, 

skew-gearing,  s.  Cog-wheels  with  teeth 
placed  obliquely,  so  as  to  slide  into  oach  other 
and  avoid  clashing. 

skew-plane,  s. 

Join. :  A  plane  in  which  the  mouth  of  the 
plane  and  the  edge  of  the  iron  lie  obliquely 
across  the  face. 

Skew-put,  «.    [Skew-corbel.] 

skew-table, «. 

Arch.  :  A  course  of  skews. 

"  Skew-table  was  probaldy  the  course  ol  stone  w«a^ 
thered,  or  sloped  on  the  top,  placed  as  a  coping  to 
the  wall.  It  may,  perhaps,  have  been  applied  to  the 
sloping  tabling,  comuiunly  used  in  meuiasval  archi- 
tecture over  the  gable  ends  of  roofs,  where  they  abut 
against  higher  buildings  ...  or  it  may  be  a  racking 
coping  formed  of  solid  blocks,  with  horizontal  joints, 
and  built  into  the  walling."— OtoMai-y  q/ ArchitecttMV, 

skew-wheel,  a. 

Mach. :  A  form  of  wheel  used  to  transmit 


L 


fiite,  lat,  faie,  amldsi;.  v.-iicvt.  fdu,  father;  we.  wet,  here,  cam?!,  her,  there 
o..  wore,  wgif,  worii,  wJio,  coa;  mute,  cub,  oiire,  walto.  our,  rule,  fiiU;  try. 


;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  p8t, 
Sj^rian.    te,  <»  =  e;  ey  —  a;  <tjx  =  kw. 


skew— skim 
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*  uniform  velocity  ratio  between  two  axes 
which  are  neither  parallel  nor  intersecting. 

*8kew  (ew  as  u),  *skewe,  *8kue,  v,i.  &  t 
[Skew,  o.] 

A.  Intransitive:  '^ 

1.  To  walk  obliquely  or  sideways. 

2.  To  start  aside,  as  a  horse  ;  to  shy. 

3.  To  look  obliquely :  hence,  to  look  slight- 
ingly, suspiciously,  or  uncharitably. 

.  "  Our  service 

Neglected,  and  look'd  lamely  on,  and  sfcevfd  at.* 

Beaum.  A  Flet. :  Loyal  Subifect,  11. 1. 

B.  Trayisitive: 

1.  To  give  an  oblique  position  to;  to  put 
askew. 

2.  To  shape  or  form  in  an  oblique  manner. 

"  Windows  bi-oad  within  and  narrow  without,  or 
tkewtid  and  closed." — 1  Kings  vi.  4.    (Margin.) 

3.  To  throw  or  hui-1  obliquely. 

eke\^-bald  (ew  as  u),  a.  [Eng.  sfcew,  an^ 
bald.}  Pieliald.  (Said  of  horses.)  Properly 
piebald  means  spotted  with  white  and  black, 
skewbald  spotted  with  white  and  any  other 
colour  tlian  black. 

Sltew'-er  (ew  as  u),  s.  [A  variant  of  Prov. 
skiver  —  a  skewer.  Skiver  is  au  older  form  of 
shiver  (q.v.).] 

1.  A  spindle-shaped  piece  of  wood  or  metal 
inserted  into  meat,  to  hold  the  layers  of 
muscle  or  muscle  and  fat  together. 

"  Send  up  meat  well  stuck  with  skewers,  to  make  It 
look  round;  aud  au  iron  skewisr,  wlieu  rightly  em- 


2.  A  bobbin-spindle  fixed  by  its  blunt  end 
into  a  shelf  or  bar  in  the  creel. 

skewer-wood,  skiver-wood,  s. 

Bot.  :  A  popular  name  for  Euonymus  euro- 
pcBus  and  Cornus  sanguinea,  used  for  making 
butchers'  skewers. 

«kew'-er  (ew  a.s  u),  v.t.  [Skewer,  s.]  To 
fasten  with  a  skewer  or  skewers ;  to  pierce  or 
transfi.\  as  with  a  skewer. 

8kid,  s.     [Icel.  skidh ;  a  billet  of  wood,  a  kind 
of  snow-shoe  ;   Sw.  skid  =  a  kind  of  skate  ; 
A.S.  scide  =  a  billet  of  wood,  a  shide ;  Ger. 
scheit  =  a  log,  a  billet  of  wood.] 
I.  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  A  chain  with  a  shoe  to  drag  a  wheel  of  a 
carriage  or  waggon,  and  prevent  it  from  re- 
volving in  descending  a  hill ;  a  skid-pan. 

"  A  portion  of  the  hamesa  broke,  through  the  omls- 
Biou  to  apply  the  skid,"  -Daili/  News,  Aug,  4, 18B6. 

2.  A  log  forming  a  track  for  a  heavy  moving 
object, 

3.  Slanting  timliers  forming  an  inclined 
plane  in  loading  or  unloading  heavy  articles 
from  a  truck  or  waggon. 

4.  Timbers  resting  on  blocks  on  which  a 
structure  is  built,  such  as  a  boat. 

5.  One  of  a  pair  of  parallel  timbers  for  sup- 
porting a  bariel,  a  row  of  casks,  &c. 

6.  A  di-a^  of  any  sort. 

"  Backslidiug  in  spite  of  all  moral  skid." 

Bood  :  Tale  t^  a  Trumpet. 

II.  Technically : 

1.  Meeh.  :  An  iron  brake-piece  in  a  crane. 

2.  Nautical : 

(1)  A  strut  or  post  to  sustain  a  beam  or 
deck,  or  to  throw  the  weight  of  a  heavy 
object  upon  a  part  of  the  structure  able  to 
bear  the  burden. 

(2)  One  of  a  pair  of  timbers  in  the  waist,  to 
support  the  larger  boats  when  aboard. 

(3)  Timbers  acting  as  fenders  again.st  a  ship's 
side  when  raising  or  lowering  heavy  bodies 
inboard  or  overboard. 

3.  Ordn.  :  An  oaken  timber  six  feet  long  by 
eight  inches  square,  used  for  the  temporary 
support  of  a  cannon.  These  and  the  other 
implements  are  all  made  to  given  sizes  for 
mnre  convenient  use  and  transportation  toge- 
ther. Skids  of  cast-iron  are  generally  used  iu 
arsenals. 

Skid-pan,  a.    The  same  as  Skid,  «.,  1. 1. 

8kid  (1),  v.t.  &  i.    [Skid,  «.] 
A.  'rransltive : 

1.  To  place  on  a  skid  or  skida. 

2.  To  support  with  skids. 

3.  To  put  a  skid  or  skid-pan  on ;  to  lock ; 
to  scotch. 

"  In  the  act  of  skidding  the  wheel  of  a  waggon  down 
Kingston  Hill." — Morning  Chronicle,  Aug.  8,  1857. 


B.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  slip  along  obliquely.     (Followed  by 
with  or  on  before  a  substantive.) 


2.  To  revolve  rapidly,  as  the  wheel  of  a 
locomotive,  without  biting  the  rails.  To 
obviate  this,  the  driving-wheels  in  goods- 
engines  are  coupled. 

*  skid  (2),  v.i.    [Scud.] 

*  skie,  6.    [Sky,] 

*  ski'-ejr,  a.  [Eng.  slcy;  -eg.'\  Like  the  sky ; 
skyey. 

"  Hindoos  draw 
Their  holy  Ganges,  from  a  skiey  fount." 

Worcisworth :  Excursion,  bk.  IIL 

Skt£f,  *  Skifife,  s.  [Fr.  esquif,  from  M.  H.  Ger, 
skif,  schif;  Ger.  schig=  a  ship.] 

Naut. :  A  small  flat-bottomed  boat,  usually 
without  a  keel;  a  small  boat  generally.  In 
some  parts  of  the  United  States  the  term  is 
particularly  applied  to  a  small  flat-bottomed 
boat,  sharp  at  both  ends,  generally  having  a 
centre-board,  and  provided  with  a  small  tri- 
angular sail. 

"  Her  light  (t^^ approached  the  side." 

Scott :  Lady  of  the  Lake,  i.  23. 

*  skiff,  V.t.   [Skiff,  s.]   To  pass  over  in  a  skiff. 

"They  have  skift 
Torrents."    Shakesp.  (;)  -■  Two  Jfoble  SiTiamen,  t  a 

Skif' -fliing,  s.    [Etym.  doubtful.] 

Mason.  :  Knocking  off  the  rough  comers  of 
ashlar  in  the  preliminary  dressing. 

Skil'-der,  v.i.  [Skelder.J  To  live  by  begging 
or  pilfering.    (Scotch.) 

skil'-fiil,  skill -ful.  *  skil'-fiiU,  •  skiU 
fuUe,  a.     [Eng.  skill;  -full.] 

1.  Having  skill ;  well  skilled  in  any  art ; 
hence,  dexterous  or  clever  in  any  manual 
operation  in  the  arts  or  professions  ;  expert. 

"  His  father  waa  a  man  of  Tyre,  skOfal  to  work  in 
gold  and  silver,"— 2  Chronicles  iL  14. 

2.  Characterized  by  or  done  with  skill ; 
clever ;  indicating  skill  in  the  perfurmer :  as, 
a  skilful  performance. 

*  3.  Cunning,  judicious. 

"  The  skilful  shepherd  peel'd  me  certain  wanda.* 
Shakesp.  ;  Merchant  of  Venice,  L  3. 

*  i.  Reasonable. 

"  All  that  wrought  la  with  a  skUful  thought," 

Chaucer:  C.  T.,  IS, 732. 

Skil'-ful-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  skilful;  -ly.]  In  a 
skilful,  dexterous,  or  clever  manner ;  dex- 
terously, cleverly,  expertly  ;  with  skill, 

"  Their  encouragements  to  merit  are  more  BkVfyXly 
AyrecieA:'— Goldsmith :  Polite  Learning,  ch.  viii. 

skil'-ful-ness,  s.  [Eng.  skilful;  -ness.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  skilful  or  possessing 
skill ;  dexterity,  expertness,  cleverness,  skill. 

"  The  ship  would  quickly  strike  against  the  rocks 
for  want  of  skilfulness  in  the  pilots," — Search:  Light 
of  Nature,  vol.  i.,  pt.  ii.,  ch.  xxxv. 

skill,  skil,  skile,  *skille,  ^skyl,  *skyll, 

s.  [Icel.  sA:ii  — distinction,  discernment;  eogn. 
with  Dan.  skiel  =  a  separation,  a  boundary ; 
skille  =  to  separate  ;  Sw.  skcil  =  reason  ;  skilja 
=  to  separate.  From  the  same  root  as  shell, 
scalBy  shilling.] 

*  1.  Reason,  judgment,  discernment,  wit, 
sagacity. 

"  All  the  s?dU  I  have 
Remembers  not  these  garments." 

Shakesp.  :  Lear,  Iv.  7. 

*  2.  Reason,  cause. 

•'  Philip  herd  th.it  chance,  how  the  Inglia  had  done. 

And  alle  how  it  bigan,  and  alle  the  skille  why," 

Robert  de  Brunne,  p.  252. 

*  3.  Reason  ;  reasonable  ground  for  action, 

"  Ab  it  is  right  and  skil." 
Chaucer:  Legend  o/Good  Women.    (Prol.) 

4,  Familiar  knowledge  of  any  art  or  science, 
combined  with  readiness  and  dexterity,  or 
manipulation,  or  performance,  or  in  the  ap- 
plication of  tlie  art  or  science  to  practical 
purposes ;  power  to  discern  and  execute ; 
ability  to  perceive  and  perform ;  dexterity, 
expertness,  art,  aptitude. 

"  By  her  wicked  arts  und  wiely  skill, 
Too  false  and  strong  for  earthly  skill  or  might" 
Spenner  :  F.  (I.,  I.  xii.  32. 

*  5.  A  specific  exercise  or  display  of  art  or 
ability. 

*  6.  Any  particular  art, 

"Learned  in  one  skill,  and  in  another  kind  of  leam< 
Ing  unskilful."— ^ooier.'  Eccles.  Polity. 

*  skill-less,  a.     Inexpert,  ignorant. 

"  How  features  fire  abroad, 
I  am  akUl-less  of."        Shakesp.  :  Tempest,  lii.  1. 


*  skill-thirst,  a.  Strong  desire  for  knofr< 
ledge. 

"  Too  curious  akill-thirst,  envy,  felony." 

Sylvester :  The  Imposture,  K$t 

*  skill,  v.t.  &  i.    [Skill,  a.] 

A,  Trans.  :  To  know ;  to  understand ;  to  ' 
be  skilled  in. 

"  To  skill  the  arte  of  expressing  our  mind." — Barrowi 

B.  IntraTisitive : 

1.  To  discern,  to  discriminate,  to  un'ler- 
stand;  to  have  discernment  or  understand- 
ing. 

"  One  man  of  wisdom,  experience,  learning,  and 
direction,  may  judge  better  in  those  things  that  be 
oiu  skill  of,  than  ten  tboueand  others  that  be  igno- 
rant."—  WIdtgi/te. 

2.  To  matter,  to  signify ;  to  be  a  matter  of 
concern  or  importance.  (In  this  sense  used 
impersonally.) 

*■  It  skills  not,  boota  not,  st«p  by  step  to  trace 
His  youth  through  all  the  mazes  of  its  race."* 

liyiun :  Lara,  1 1. 

Skilled,  a.  [Eng.  skill;  -ed.]  Having  skill 
or  familiar  knowledge  of  any  art  or  science, 
combined  with  readiness  and  dexterity  in 
manipulation  or  performance  ;  familiar  or 
well  acquainted  with ;  expert,  dexterous, 
skilful. 

"  Whom,  skilled  in  fates  to  come. 
The  sire  forwarn'd."        Pope:  Homer;  Iliad  ii.  1,008. 

*  Skil'-less,  a.  {Y^r\g,  skilil) ; -less.]  Destitute 
of  skill;  unskilful,  unskilled,  ignorant,  awk- 
ward. 

"  Who  ever  taught  a  skiUess  roan  to  teach  ?" 

Sidney:  Arcadia,^ 

skil'-let,  *  skel'-let,  s.  [O.  Fr.  escuellette  = 
a  little  dish,  dimin.  from  escuelle  =  a  dish,  from 
Lat.  scutella  =  a  salver,  dimin.  from  sc^itra,  scuta 
=  a  tray.  Skillet  and  sciUtle  are  doublets.]  A 
pan  or  vessel  of  iron,  copper,  or  other  metal, 
with  a  lung  handle,  used  for  boiling  water, 
stewing  meat  or  vegetables,  &c. 

"  Saves  the  small  inventory,  bed,  and  stool, 

SkiUet  and  old  carved  chest,  from  public  sala" 
_         _,  Cowper :  Task,  iv.  tiH 

*  skill'-ful,  «-.    [Skilful.1 

skil-li-ga-lee',  skil-li-go-lee',  a.  [Etym, 
doubtful.]  A  kind  of  poor,  thin,  watery  broth 
or  soup,  sometimes  composed  of  oatmeal  and 
water  in  which  meal  has  been  boiled  ;  thio 
watery  porridge  served  out  to  prisonera, 
paupers,  &c. ;  a  dish  made  of  oatmeal,  sugar, 
and  water,  formerly  served  out  to  sailors  in 
the  navy. 

Skill'-ing  (1),  s.  [Prob.  connected  with  sheaU 
ing  or  shp.Uing.]  A  bay  of  a  bam  or  a  slight 
addition  to  a  cottage. 

skill'-ing  (2),  s.    [Schilling.] 

Skil'-ly,  s.  [See  def.]  An  abbreviation  of 
skiiligalee  (q.v.). 

skim,  s.  [Skim,  v.]  Scum;  the  thick  matter 
which  forms  on  the  surface  of  a  liquid. 

skim -coulter  plough,  s.  A  plough 
having  a  small  sliare  in  advance  of  the  main 
one,  the  object  being  to  pare  and  turn  into 
the  furrow  the  surface  herbage  and  manure, 
so  that  the  main  furrow-slice  may  cover  it 
over  entirely. 

skim-milk,  s. 

Chem.  :  Milk  from  which  the  excess  of 
cream  has  been  extracted.  It  is  a  light  and 
digestible  food,  but  its  composition  varies 
according  to  the  extent  to  which  the  cream 
has  risen  and  been  removed. 

*'  Cheese  was  brought ;  says  Slouch,  This  e'en  shall  roll  t 
This  is  skitn~milk,  and  therefore  it  shall  go."     Sing. 

skim,  *  skymi,  v.t.  &  i.  [A  variant  of  scum 
(q.v.);  Dan.  skumme  =  to  skim,  from  skum 
=  scum  ;  Sw.  skumvia  mjnlk  =  to  skim  milk  ; 
skum  =  scum  ;  Irish  sgemim  =  to  skim  ;  sgeim 
=  foam,  scum  ;  Ger.  schdumen  =  to  skim,  from 
sc}iau'm  =  scum.] 

A.  TraTisitive : 

1,  To  clear  the  scum  from  ;  f.o  clear,  as 
liquid,  from  a  substance  floating  on  it  by 
means  of  an  instrument  which  passes  under 
the  substance  and  along  the  liquid. 


2.  To  take  off  by  skimming. 

"Skimna-ig  theni  |locu3ts)  from  off  the  water  wltb 

little  nets." — iJampier  '    Voviigcs  (an.  1688). 

3.  To  pass  near  the  surface  of;  to  passove? 
lightly  and  rapidly  ;  to  graze. 

"  The  horse  hs  wanton,  and  almost  as  fleet. 
That  ekims  the  spacious  meadow  at  full  sijeed." 
Cowper :  Task,  vl.  3^ 


boil,  boy;  pout,  jowl;  cat,  9ell,  chorus,  9hm,  Tsen^h;  go,  £;exa;  thizi,  tkis;  sin,  a§;  expect,  iXeuoplion,  e:^ist.    ph  =  £ 
-clan,  -tian  =  Shan,    -tion,  -sion  =  shun;  -(ion,  -sion  =  zliun.    -cious,  -tious,  -sious  =  shiis.   -ble,  -die,  <Sic.  =  bel,  d^l. 


skimblescamble— skink 


i.  To  glance  over  slightly  or  superficially, 

"  To  read,  or  at  all  eveDts  to  skim,  the  voluminous 
utterances  of  rival  statesmen. "—Z^aj^t/  Telearavh, 
Oct  29, 1885. 

B.  Intransitive  ; 

1.  To  pass  lightly  and  rapidly;  to  glide 
along  in  an  even,  smooth  couise. 

"  Embarked  his  men,  and  sHnfTtied  oIodr  the  sea." 
Dryden:  Virgil;  ..fintfta  vi  1,244. 

2.  To  glide  along  near  the  surface  ;  to  brush 
along. 

"  Not  80  when  swift  Camilla  scours  the  plain. 
Flies  u'er  th  uuheuding  com,  and  gkims  along  the 
main."  Pope:  Essay  on  Criticism,  ii.  368. 

3.  To  hasten  over  superficially  and  without 
attention. 

"  They  skim  over  a  science  in  a  very  superficial  sur- 
vey, and  never  lead  their  disciples  iuto  tiie  depths  of 
itr—Wallt 

•  skim-  Me  -  scdm  -  ble,  *  skim'  -  ble  - 
sk^jn-ble,  a.  &  adv.  [A  reduplication  of 
BTximhle  (q.v.).] 

A.  -^5  ai!j. :  Wandering,  rambling,  discon- 
nected, wild. 

"A  clip-winged  griffin,  and  a  moulteii  raven. 
A  couching  liou,  and  a  rnmniDg  cat, 
And  such  a  deal  of  skimblesKatnble  stuif." 

Shakesp. :  1  Henry  IV.,  iii.  1. 

B.  As  adv. :  In  a  confused  or  rambling 
manner. 

•  skim'-ing-ton,  *  skim'-i-trj^,  «.    [Skim- 

MINGTON.] 

Skim'-mer,  s.    [Eng.  skim,  v. ;  -er.] 

I,  Ord.  Lang.  :  One  who  or  that  which 
skims;  specifically — 

1.  A  perforated  ladle  or  flat  dish  with  a 
handle  for  taking  the  scum  frojii  a  boiling  so- 
lution, or  from  the  water  in  which  an  object 
is  boiled. 

2.  One  wlio  skims  over  a  subject ;  a  super- 
ficial student. 

"  There  are  different  deerees  of  skimmers ;  first,  he 
who  goes  no  farther  than  the  title-page  :  secondly,  he 
■who  proceeds  to  the  contentsand index, &c."—iSAeUon.' 
Deisjn  Revealed,  diaL  8. 

IL  Technically  : 

1.  Founding:  A  stiff" bar  of  iron,  the  end  of 
which  for  a  few  inches  is  flattened  and  curved 
slijrhtly.  It  is  used  at  the  time  of  pouring, 
to  keep  back  the  slag. 

2.  Ornith. :  The  popularname  of  any  species 
of  Rhynchops  (q.  v.),  from  their  habit  of  skim- 
ming along  the  sui-face  of  the  sea  in  search  of 
food.  They  are  also  called  Seissor-bills,  from 
the  fact  that  their  bills  are  well  adapted  for 
cutting  or  scooping,  the  lower  mandible  being 
much  longer  and  rjither  flatter  than  the  upper, 
and  shutting  into  it  like  the  blade  of  a  clasp- 
knife  into  its  handle.  The  best  known  species 
is  Khynchops  nigra,  the  Common  Skimmer, 
Cut-water,  Shear-bill,  or  Bliick  Skimmer,  found 
on  the  coast  of  America  and  part  of  Africa, 
about  twenty  inches  long,  dark  brown  on  the 
top  of  head  and  upper  surface,  with  a  bar  of 
■white  across  the  wings,  and  the  under  surface 
white.  It  breeds  on  marshes  and  sandy  islands, 
laying  three  white  eggs  with  ash-coloured 
spots. 

•  skim'-mer-ton,  ».    [Skimmington.] 

flkim'-mi-a,  s.  [Japanese  skimmi  =  a  hurt- 
ful fruit.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Celastracese  orof  Anranti- 
aceae  {Treas.  of  Bot.),  of  Rutacese  (Prof.  Watt). 
Calyx  fonr-parted,  persistent ;  petals  four ; 
stamens  four ;  disk  fleshy,  four-lobed  ;  seed,  a 
drupe  with  four  one-seeded  stones.  Skimviia 
Laiireola  is  a  very  fi-agi-ant  Himalayan  shrub, 
the  leaves  of  which  are  l)urnt  for  incense  or 
*         are  eaten  by  the  hill  people. 

BlidLm'-ming,  pr.  par.,  o,.,  &  s.    [Skim,  v.] 
A.  &  B,  ^s  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj. ;  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  As  substantive : 

1,  The  act  of  one  who  skims. 

2.  That  which  is  removed  by  skimming 
from  the  surface  of  a  liquid  ;  scum.  (Usually 
in  the  plural.) 

"  They  relished  the  very  skim.mings  of  the  kettle.  "■— 
Cook:  Second  Voyage,  bk.  L,  ch.  vli. 

Bldin'-niing-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  skimming;  -ly.] 
In  a  skimming  manner  ;  by  gliding  along  the 
surface. 

Bkim'  -  ming  -  ton,  *  skim'  -  mer  -  ton, 
*skim'-ing-tdzL,  *  skim'-i-try,  adv.  &  & 
[See  def.  A.] 
A.  As  adv. :  A  word  of  unknown  origin,  but 


probably  the  name  of  some  notorious  scold ; 
usHd  only  in  the  phrase,  To  ride  skimmington, 
or  to  ride  the  skimmington,  a  borlesque  pro- 
cession in  ridicule  of  a  man  who  allowed  him- 
self to  be  henpecked.    The  man  rode  behind 
the  woman,  with  his  face  to  the  horse's  tail. 
The  man  held  a  distaff,  and  the  woman  beat 
him  about  the  head  and  face  with  a  ladle. 
As  the  procession  passed  a  house  where  a 
woman  was  paramount,  each  person  gave  the 
threshold  a  sweep. 
B.  As  subst :  A  row,  a  disturbance. 
"  There  was  danger  of  a  skimTtiington  between  the 
^eat  wig  and  the  coif." — Walpole  :  Letters,  i.  289. 

skimp,  o.  [Of.  Icel.  sfeamr,  skamt  =  short ; 
s^cemma  =  to  shorten.]  Scanty,  niggardly,  in- 
sufficient. 

Skimp,  v.t.  &  i.     (Skimp,  a.] 

A.  Trans.  :  To  treat  in  a  niggardly,  scanty 
manner;  to  scrimp. 

"When  skimped  and  cut  with  economy  they  are 
simply  horrible."— Oai^i^  Telegraph,  Sept  11, 1886. 

B,  Intrans. :  To  be  parsimonious  or  nig- 
gardly ;  to  save.    (Prov.) 

t  skimp'-ing,  a.  [Skimp,  a.]  Insufficient; 
scant,  done  in  an  unworkmanlike  manner,  from 
want  of  time,  proper  materials,  or  sufficient 
care. 

"  The  work  was  not  skimping  work  by  any  means ; 
it  was  a  bridge  of  some  preteusiou."— y.  S.  Brewer  : 
English  Studies,  p.  441. 

*  Skimp'-ing-l^,  adv.  [Eng.  skimping;  -ly.] 
In  a  skimping  manner  ;  parsimoniously. 

"  All  thin^  leas  skimpingly  dealt  out."— Lytton  :  My 
Novel,  bk.  iii.,  ch  xv. 

Skin,  *  skinne,  "^  skyn,  *  skynne,  s.   [Icel. 

skinn ;  A.S.   scinn;   cogn.  with  Sw.  skinn ; 
Dan.  skind  ;  Ger.  schiiiden  ■=.  to  skin  ;  O.  H. 
Ger.    scintmi^    sdndan ;    Welsh   cen  =  skin, 
peel.] 
I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Literally : 

(1)  In  the  same  sense  aie  IT.  1. 

"  The  body  is  consumed  lo  aetttiM^  the  sMn  feeling 
rough  and  dry  like  leather.  "^Sarvey  :  On  Consump- 
tions. 

(2)  A  hide,  a  pelt ;  the  skin  of  an  animal 
stripped  off"  the  body,  whether  green,  dry,  or 
tanned.  In  commercial  language  the  term 
skin  is  applied  to  those  pelts  as  of  calves, 
sheep,  deer,  goats,  lambs,  »fcc.,  which,  when 
prepared,  are  used  for  the  lighter  uses  of 
bookbinding,  the  manufacture  of  gloves, 
parclmient,  &c.  ;  while  the  term  hide  is  ap- 
plied to  those  which  are  tanned  and  used  for 
stronger  and  heavier  purposes,  as  fur  boots, 
harness,  belts  for  machinery,  &c. 

"Alamentable  thing,  that  of  the  skinot  an  inno- 
cent lamb  should  be  made  parchment." — Shakes/).: 
2  Henry  VI.,  iv.  2. 

(3)  The  hide  of  an  animal  still  retaining  its 
shape,  and  used  as  a  vessel  for  containing 
liquids. 

(4)  Any  external  covering  resembling  skin 
in  appearance  ;  a  membranous  substance 
formed  or  attached  to  a  surface. 

2.  Fig. :  The  body,  the  person. 

"  We  meet  with  many  of  these  dangerous  civilities, 
wherein  'tis  hard  for  a  man  to  save  both  his  skin  and 
his  cKulit." —L' Estrange. 
II.  Technically : 

1.  Anat. :  The  integument  everywhere  sur- 
rounding the  body.  It  consists  of  an  outer 
layer  called  the  cuticle,  epidermis,  or  scarf- 
skin,  andan  inner  one,  the  cutis  iJera,  the  cutis, 
or  the  corinm.  These  constitute  the  proper 
skin.  Under  them  is  a  third  layer,  called  the 
subcutaneous  cellular  tissue,  considered  also  as 
pertaining  to  the  skin  when  that  word  is  used 
in  its  most  comprehensive  sense.  In  man 
the  skin  is  more  or  less  covered  with  scattered 
hairs  ;  in  some  lower  mammals  the  hairs  are 
much  more  dense  ;  in  birds  they  are  replaced 
by  feathers,  and  in  reptiles  and  fishes  by  scales, 
or,  in  some  cases,  by  plates  ;  the  typical 
Amphibia  have  a  naked  skin.  An  integu- 
ment homologous  with  the  skin  exists  in  the 
Invertebrates. 

2.  Physiol. :  The  skin  acts  as  a  protection  to 
the  organs  below.  It  is  also  a  vast  excretory 
system,  sending  out  a  large  amount  of  perspi- 
ration (q.v.)  through  the  sudoriferous  glands. 
To  a  small  extent  it  is  also  an  absorbent  of 
fluids  from  without. 

t  3.  Bot. :  The  epidermis  of  a  plant  or  of  a 
fruit. 

4.  Navt. :  That  part  of  a  sail  when  furled 
whinh  remains  outside  and  covers  the  whole. 


COMMON  SKINE. 


Serpents,  since  "it  contains  individuals  which 
are  lacertiform,  others  having  rudimentary 
limbs,  and  others  again  serpentiform  in  ai>- 


LIMBS   OF  SCINC1D./Ii. 


1.  Sept  ocellatus.    2.  S.  mionectoh.    3.  S.  tridactyltu, 
'4.  The  genus  Rhodoua.    fi.  S.  monodactylus. 

pearance,  the  external  limbs  being  entirely 
absent,  as  in  the  Slow-worm.  The  Common 
Skink  is  from  six  to  eight  inches  long,  red- 
dish-dun, with  darker  transverse  bands, 
wedge-shaped  head,  and  four  short;  limbs. 
[Adda.] 


To  furl  with  a  sitwoth  skin,  or  slcvti  the  miX  op 
in  the  hunt,  is  to  turn  the  skin  well  up,  bo  aa 
to  cover  the  sail  neatly. 

5.  Shipbuild. ;  The  casing  covering  the  ribs 
of  a  ship.  When  this  is  of  iron  it  consists  ot 
plates  laid  in  alternate  inside  and  outsidtt 
strakes. 

skin-bound,  a.  A  terra  applied  to  a 
state  in  which  the  skin  appears  to  be  drawn 
tightly  over  the  flesh. 

Skin-bound  disease : 

Pathol. :  Induration  of  the  cellular  tissne. 

skin-diseases,  5.  pi. 

Pathol.  :  Diseases  aS'ecting  the  skin.  Some 
are  of  a  trifling  character,  others  are  sympto- 
matic of  grave  internal  derangements,  and 
are  difficult  to  cure.  Many  resemble  each 
other,  and  mistakes  of  identification  are  apt 
to  occur.    [Dermatology.] 

skin-eaters,  t  skin-moths,  o.  pL 

Entotn. :  The  Dermestidse  (q.v.). 

t  skin-moths,  s.  pi.    [Skin-eaters.] 

*  skin-merchant,  &  An  old  name  for  a 
recruiting  sergeant. 

skin-wool,  s.     Wool  plucked  &om  tbo 

dead  sheep. 

skin,  v.t.  &  i.    [Skin,  s.] 

A.  Transitive: 

1,  To  strip  or  divest  of  the  skin ;  to  flay,  to 

peel. 

"  It  was  unanimously  agreed  that  they  should  eab 
their  vulture  :  the  hird  was  accordingly  skinned." — 
Cook :  First  Voyage,  bk.  i.,  ch,  iv. 

2.  To  cover  with,  or  as  with  skin  ;  to  cover 
superficially.    (Lit.  &fig.) 

"  That  sMtu  the  vice  o'  th'  top." 

Shakesp. :  Measure  for  Measure,  iL  2. 

B.  Intrans.  :  To  become  covered  over  with 
skin  :  as,  A  wound  skins  over. 

1"  To  skin  up  a  saii  in  the  bunt:  [Skin,  a., 
II.  4.]. 

Skin^h,  v.t.  [Cf.  skimp,  scrimp,  sca-nt,  &c.]  To 
stint,  to  scrimp;  to  give  short  allowanoeu. 
(Prov.) 

skin'-deep,  a.  [Eng.  sUn,  and  deep.]  Not 
reaching  or  penetrating  beyond  the  skin; 
superficial,  slight ;  not  deep. 

skin'-flint,  s.  [Eng.  skin,  oaAJlint.]  A  very 
niggardly,  stingy  person. 

Skin'-ful,  s.  [Eng.  skin;  -MiT).]  As  much 
as  the  skin,  i.e.,  the  stomach,  will  hold. 

*  skmk  (1),  o.    [A.S.  scene  =  drink.]    Drink. 

Skink  (2),  *  skihck,  s.  [Shank,]  A  shin- 
bone  of  beef ;  soup  made  with  a  shin  of  beef 
or  other  sinewy  portions. 

"  Scotch  skink,  which  is  a  pottaee  of  strong  nourish- 
ment, is  made  of  the  knees  and  sinews  of  beef,  bub 
long  boiled  ;  jelly  also  of  knuckles  of  veal."— ^auon c 
Jfat.  Hist,  §45. 

skink  (3),  S9ink,  s.    [Scincus.] 

Zool.  :  The  popnlar  name  for  Scincus  oj^cU 
Tuxlis  or  any  individual  of  the  family  Scincidge, 
considered  by  some  naturalists  as  forming  a 
connecting  link  between  the  Lizards  and  the 


&te,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  -what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot» 
or.  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  son ;  mute,  ciib,  cure,  ^nlte,  cur,  rule,  fuU ;  try.  Sshrian.    so,  ce  =  e ;  ey  =  a ;  qu  =  kw. 


skink— skirt 
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•  Blank,  vA.  &  t.   [A.S.  scencan;  Icel.  skenkja.] 

A.  iTUrans. :  To  serve  drink ;  to  pour  out 
liquor. 

"  Vlllalnes,  Tvh;  skink  you  uot  uato  this  fellow  f 
He  makes  me  blytlie  and  merry  in  iiiy  tlioughta." 
Lodge:  LooJcing-gtats for  England. 

B.  Trans, :  To  serve  out  or  draw,  as  liquor ; 
to  pour  out  for  drinking. 

"  Theu  skink  out  the  first  glasa  evor,  and  drink  with 
all  comiMLDlea."— ijen  Jonson  :  Bartholomew  Fair,  iL  8. 

8kink'-er,  s.  [Eng.  sUnk;  -er.]  One  who 
serves  or  jiours  out  liquor ;  a  drawer,  a 
tapster. 

■  "An  old  tMnker,  you  mean,  John."— Sco« ;  Old 
Mortality,  ch.  xi. 

Skink' -ing,  skmk-lihg,  a.  [Seinch.] 
Mean,  paltry,  niggardly,  scanty. 

"  Auld  Scotland  wants  no  skunking  ware." 

Buna :  To  a  ffaggts. 

8kin'-less,  a.  [Eng.  shin;  -less.]  Having  no 
skin  or  a  thin  skin ;  destitute  of  a  skiu  or 
outer  covering. 

skinned,  i?a.  par.  &  a.    [Skin,  «.] 

A,  As  pa.  par, :  (See  tlie  verb). 

B.  As  adjective : 

L  Deprived  of  the  skin ;  flayed,  peeled, 

2.  Having  a  skin  ;  covered  with  a  skin. 

"  The  wound  was  skinned;  but  the  strength  of  his 
thigh  waa  not  restored." — Dryden:  Virgil:  jEneit. 
<I)ed.) 

3.  Having  the  nature  of  skin  or  leather ; 
Lard,  callous. 

"  When  the  \ilcer  becomes  foul,  and  discbai^es  a 
nasty  ichor,  the  edges  in  procebs  of  time  tuck  In,  and 
growing  skinnedaad  hard,  give  it  the  name  of  callous." 
— Sharp:  Surgery. 

Skin'-ner,  s.    [Eng.  skin,  v. ;  -cr.J 

1.  One  who  skins. 

"  Then  the  Hockser  immediately  mounts,  and  rides 
after  more  game,  leaving  the  other  to  the  skinners, 
who  are  at  hand." — Dampier :  Voyages  (an.  1676). 

2.  One  who  deals  in  skins  or  felts. 

"  Let  not  the  skinner's  daughter's  sonne 
Fossesse  what  he  pretends." 

Warner  :  Albions  England,  bk.  Iv. 

IT  The  Skinners  are  one  of  the  chief  London 
Companies.    They  were  incorporated  in  1327. 

Skin'-ni-ness,  5.  [Eng.  skinny ;  -ness.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  skinny ;  want  of 
flesh,  leanness. 

8kin'-ny,  *  skin-nie,  a.    [Eng.  skin;  -ny.'\ 

1.  Consisting  only  of  skin  ;  very  lean ; 
wanting  flesh. 

*'  Her  chappy  finger  laying 
Upon  her  skinny  lips."         Sliakesp. :  Macbeth,  i.  3. 

2.  Of  the  nature  of  or  resembling  skin. 

"  The  end  of  their  beaks  is  soft,  and  of  a  skinny,  or 
more  properly,  cartilaginous  substance. "—CooA:.' Second 
Voyage,  bk.  L,  ch.  v. 

Bkip»  *sklppe,v.i.&t.  [Ir.sg'io&  =  to  snatch; 
sgobaim  =  to  pluck,  to  pull,  to  bite ;  Gael. 
sgiab  —  to  start  or  move  suddenly ;  Wei. 
ysgipio  =  to  snatch  away  ;  ysgip  =  a  quick 
snatch  ;  cf.  Icel.  skoppa  :=  to  spin  like  a  top.] 

A.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  leap  lightly  ;  to  fetch  quick  bounds ; 
to  bound  or  spring  lightly. 

"  He  skipped,  he  smiled,  he  blessed  them  with  a 
thousand  good  wishes.' — Banyan:  Pilgrim's  Progress, 
pt.  ii. 

2.  To  pass  without  notice  ;  to  make  omis- 
sions.    (Frequently  with  over.) 

"  The  Spaccio  taxes  even  a  bookworm's  patience, 
and  ought  to  be  read  with  a  liberal  licence  in  skip- 
ping."—Q.  B,  Lewes  :  Bist.  of  Philosophy,  ii.  114. 

B.  Transitive : 

1.  To  pass  with  a  quick  bound ;  to  pass  over 
or  by  ;  to  miss. 

"  As  our  toads  are  known  at  times  to  do,  and  thus 
tHp  the  tadpole  state. ' — Burroughs :  Pcpacton,  p.  202. 

2.  To  pass  over  intentionally  in  reading. 

'*  They  who  have  a  inind  to  see  the  i&sue,  may  skip 
these  two  chaijters,  and  proceed  to  the  following." — 
Burnet. 

skip  (1),  s.    [Skip,  v.] 
L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  A  light  leap  or  bound  ;  a  spring. 

"  You  will  make  so  large  a  skip  as  to  cast  yourself 
from  the  land  into  the  water." — More :  Antidote 
against  A  theism, 

2.  In  Dublin  University,  a  slang  term  for  a 
college  servant  or  waiter  ;  a  sc^ut. 

II.  Music:  A  movement  from  any  one  note 
to  another  which  is  at  a  greater  interval  than 
one  degree. 

*  Skip  -  brain,    *  skipp  -  braine,    a. 

Flighty,  volatile. 


skip-jack,  s. 

I.  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  (See  extract). 

"  The  boyes,  striplings,  &c.,  that  have  the  riding  of 
thejatles  upand  downe  are  called  a&ip-/ocft*."—/)e>bfcar." 
Lantlioriie  A  Candle  Light,  oh.  i. 

2.  An  upstart. 

"  Now  the  devil,  said  she,  take  these  villalna,  that 
can  never  leave  griuaing,  because  I  am  not  so  fair  as 
mistress  Mopsa;  to  see  how  this  skip-jack  looks  at 
me.  —Sidney  :  Arcadia,  bk.  Ui. 
II.  Technically: 

1.  Entom. :  Any  insect  of  the  Elateridae 
(q.v.).    Called  also  Click-beetle. 

"The  British  species  are  numerous,  the  largest  not 
quite  half  an  inch  loug.  Ski}i-jack-is  another  popular 
name  for  them."— CJiambera'  Cyclop.,  iii.  77. 

2.  Ichthy. :  The  same  as  Blue-fish,  2. 

"  Tmnnodon  saltator,  sometimes  called  Skip-Jack,  Is 
spread  over  nearly  ali  the  tropical  and  sub-tropical 
seas.  —Qiinther:  Study  of  Fishes,  p.  447. 

*  skip-kennel, «.    A  lackey,  a  footboy. 

"The  lowest  station  of  human  life,  which,  as  the 
old  ballad  says,  is  that  of  a  skip-kennel  turned  out  of 
place."— Sw(rt .-  Directions  to  the  Footman, 

skip-tooth  saw,  s.  A  saw  in  which 
alternate  teeth  are  cut  out. 

skip  (2),  s.     [A.S.  seep.]    [Skep.] 

1.  Mining :  A  kind  of  bucket  employea  m 
narrow  or  inclined  shafts,  where  the  hoisting- 
device  has  to  be  confined  between  guides. 

"  There  will  be  nothing  to  prevent  the  proper  work- 
ing of  the  skip  with  the  new  engine.  "—J/^cmej/  Market 
Review,  Nov.  7,  1835. 

2.  Sugar-making :  A  chaise  of  syrup  in  the 
pans. 

3.  A  wicker  basket  mounted  on  wheels,  and 
employed  to  convey  cops,  &c.,  about  a  factory. 

skip-shaft,  s. 

Mining:  A  shaft  boxed  off  by  itself  for  the 
skip  to  ascend  aud  descend  in. 

skip-wheel,  &. 

Carding  :  A  wheel  in  a  self-stripping  carding- 
macliine  to  gr.vri  d  the  order  in  which  the  top- 
flats  are  lifted  to  be  cleaned. 

skip  (3),  s.  [An  abbrev.  of  skipper  (1),  (q.v.).] 
The  leader  of  the  players  on  each  side  in 
curling, 

skip'-per  (1),  s.  [Dut.  scMpper  =  a  mariner, 
a  sliipper,  a  sailor,  from  schip  =  ship  (q.v.).] 

1,  The  master  or  captain  of  a  small  trading 
or  merchant  vessel ;  a  sea-captain ;  the  master 
of  a  vessel  generally. 

"  And  the  skipper  had  taken  his  little  daughter. 
To  bear  him  company." 

Longfellow :  Wreck  of  tlie  Hesperus. 

2.  The  same  as  Skip  (3),  s.  (q.v.). 
skip'-per  (2),  s.    [Eng.  sfcip,  v. ;  -er.] 

I,  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  One  who  skips. 

"Two  classes  of  readers,  however,  may  get  not  a 
little  that  ia  interesting  out  of  this  book— the  pachy- 
dermatous plodder  aud  the  judicious  sWpjDer." — Pall 
Mall  Gazette,  Feb.  28,  1884. 

2.  A  young,  thoughtless  person;  a  youngling. 

3.  The  cheese  maggot. 

4t.  A  name  sometimes  given  to  the  Saury 
Pike,  Scomberesox  saurus. 

II.  Entom.  (PI.):  The  family  Hesperidae 
(q.v.).  So  named  from  their  short,  jerky 
night.  The  Grizzled  Skipper  is  Thymele  alve- 
olus; the  Dingy  Skipper,  Tkanaos  tages ;  the 
Chequered  Skipper,  Steropes  paniscus ;  the 
Small  Skipper,  Pamphilalinea;  the  Lulworth 
Skipper,  P.  actceon;  the  Large  Skipper,  P. 
sylvanus;  the  Pearl  or  Silver-.spotted  Skipper, 
P.  comma.  The  rarest  are  the  Lulworth  and 
the  Pearl. 

skip' -pet,  s.     [Dimin.  from  A.S.  sdp  =  a  ship.] 

*  I,  Ord.  Lang. :  A  small  boat ;  a  skiff. 

"  upon  the  bank  they  sitting  did  espy 
A  dainty  damsel,  dressing  of  her  hair. 
By  whom  a  little  floating  slcippet  did  appear." 
Spenser :  F.  Q.,  II.  xii,  14. 

II.  Archwol :  A  small  cylindrical  turned 
box,  with  a  lid  or  cover,  for  keeping  records. 

Skip'-ping,  pr.  par.  &  a.    [Skip,  v.] 

A,  As  pr.  par.  :  (See  the  verb). 

B.  As  adj.  :  Given  to  skip ;  characterized 
by  skips  or  bounds ;  hence,  fig.,  flighty, 
wanton,  thouglitless. 

skipping-rope,  s.    A  small  rope  used 

for  exercise  by  youii^  persons,  who  make 
short  leajis  while  it  U  swung  under  their 
feet  and  over  their  heads. 


skipping-teache,  s. 

Sugar:  A  dipping-pan  used  in  a  sugar- 
boiling  house  for  lifting  the  concentrated 
saccharine  solution  from  the  open  evaporating 
pan  aud  conveying  it  to  the  cooler. 

Skip'-ping-ly,  adv,  [Eng.  skipping;  -ly.] 
In  a  skipping  manner;  with  skips  or  bounds  ; 
with  omissions. 

"  If  one  read  skippingly  and  by  snatches,  and  not 
take  the  thread  of  the  story  along  it  must  neiida 
puzzle  aud  distract  the  memory.Sowell:  Inatr, 
for  Foreign  Trav.,  p.  39. 

skir,  t).i.    [Skirr.] 

*  skirk,  v.i,    [Shriek.] 

skirl,v.t.  [Allied to s7tn?Z(q.v.).]  Toshriek; 
to  cry  out  in  a  shrill  voice ;  to  give  out  a, 
shrill  sound.    (Scoirfc.) 

"  D'ye  think  ye'U  help  ^,hem  wi'  skirling  that  gate  ?" 
— Scott :  Antiquary,  oh.  xxx. 

skirl,  s.  [Skirl,  v.]  A  shrill  cry  or  sound. 
(Scotch.) 

"  Done  naething  but  laugh  and  greet,  the  skirl  at 
the  tail  o'  the  guflfa."— Sco« .'  Antiquary,  ch,  xxxv. 

Skirl'-ing,  s.  [Skirl,  v.]  A  shrill  cry;  a 
skirl,     (ijcotch.) 

**  Skirm,  v.i.  [O.  Fr.  eskermir;  Fr.  escrimer.] 
To  fence,  to  skirmish.     [Skirmish,  s.] 

skir'-mish,  *  scar'-mishe,  *  scar-moge, 
*  skrym-yssh,  *  skyr-myssh,  s.     [Fr. 

escarmouche,  from  O.  H.  Ger.  scirman;  M.  H. 
Ger.  schimien  =  to  defend,  to  fight,  from 
O.  H.  Ger.  scirm,  schirm;  Ger.  schimi  =■  sk 
shield,  a  shelter,  a  defence.]  [Scaramouch, 
Scrimmage.] 

1.  A  slight  fight  in  war,  between  small 
parties,  and  less  than  a  battle ;  a  loose, 
desultory  kind  of  engagement  in  presence  of 
two  armies,  between  small  detachments  sent 
out  for  the  purpose  either  of  drawing  on  a 
battle  or  of  concealing  by  their  fire  the  move- 
ments of  the  troops  in  the  rear. 

"  In  this  skirmish  only  two  of  the  Indians  were 
hurt  with  the  small  shot"— CooA.-  First  Voyage,  bk. 
ii.,  ch.  iv. 

2,  A  contest:. 

"  There  is  a  kind  of  merry  war  betwixt  aignlor 
Benedick  and  her:  they  never  meet  but  tliere's  a 
skirmithol  v/it." —Shakesp. :  Much  Ado,  i  1. 

skir'-mish,  v,i.  [Skirmish,  s.]  To  engage  in 
skirmishes;  to  fight  slightly  or  in  small 
parties. 

"  Skirmishing  every  day  In  small  parties,  and  some- 
times surprising  a  brest-work."— ZJampier:  Voyages 
(an.  1686). 

Slur'-mish-er,  s.  [Eng.  skirmish,  v. ;  -cr,] 
One  who  skirmishes. 

skirr,  skir,  v.i.  &  t.    [Scour.] 

A.  Intrans. :  To  pass  quickly,  to  scud,  to 
run. 

"  The  black-maned  clouds,  like  Furies  on  the  wii:g 
Skir  pHSt."  Blackie:  Lays  of  Highlands,  p,  118. 

B.  Trans. :  To  pass  over  rapidly  ;  to  scour. 

"  Mount  ye,  spur  ye,  skirr  the  plain. 
That  the  fugitive  may  flee  in  vain." 

Byron:  Sieye  of  Corinth,  xxil. 

skir'-ret,  sker'-ret,  s.  [Dut.  suikerwortel 
=  sugar- root.    (Prior.)'] 

Bot. :  Slum  Sisaruvi,  a  perennial  umbel- 
liferous plant,  a  native  of  China,  culti\ated 
for  its  small  fleshy  tubers,  which  are  boiled 
and  served  with  butter  as  a  vegetable. 

"  The  skirret,  and  the  leek'a  aspiring  kind  " 

Cowper  :  Virgil ;  The  Halad. 

skir'-rhiis,  s.    [Scirrhus.] 

skirt,  *  skyrt,  s.      [Icel.  skyrta  =  a  shirt ; 

Sw.  skjorta ;  Dan.  skiorte.  Skirt  and  shirt  are 
doublets.] 

1.  The  lower  and  loose  part  of  a  coat  or 
otlier  dress  below  the  waist. 


2.  The  edge  of  any  part  of  dress. 

"  In  a  long  purple  pall,  whose  skirt  with  gold 
Was  fretted  all  about,  she  was  arrayd," 

Spenser  :  F.  Q.,  II.  ix.  37. 

3.  The  border,   edge,   margin,  or   extreme 
part  of  any  thing  or  place. 

"  Which  shone  the  roundest  of  the  stars,  when  I 
Beheld  them  from  the  skirts  of  Paradise." 

Byron:  Cain,  Ii  1, 

4.  A  woman's  garment  like  a  petticoat. 

5.  The  diaphragm  or  midriff  in  animals. 

T[  To  sit  upon  one's  skirts  :  To  take  revenga 
upon  a  per.son. 


hSiU  bo^ ;  po^t,  jo^l ;  cat,  9ell,  chorus,  9hin,  bench ;  go,  gem ;  thin,  this ;  sin,  a^ ;  expect,  Xenopl:on,  exist,    -mg. 
-Clan,  -tian  =  shan.    -tion,  -sion  =  shun ;  -tion,  -fion  =  zhiin.    -clous,  -tious,  -sious  =  shiis.    -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  b?l,  deL 
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skirt,  v.t.  &  i.    [Skirt,  s.] 
A.  Transitive : 

1.  To  border ;  to  run  along  the  edge  of;  to 
form  or  constitute  the  border  of. 


2.  To  pass  along  or  by  the  border  or  edge  of. 

"  Skirting  the  little  Bplnuey  on  tbe  top  of  thts  hilL" 
^Field,  D«c  19, 1885. 

*  B.  Intrans.  :  To  be  on  the  border ;  to 
live  on  the  border  or  extreme. 

•kirt-ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.    [Skirt,  v.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  <£  particip.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 

C,  As  substantive  ; 

L  Ord  Lang. :  Material  for  making  skirts. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Buitd.  :  A  wash-board  or  plinth  laid 
around  the  wall  of  a  room  next  to  the  floor. 
Called  also  Skirting-board. 

2.  Saddlery :  A  padded  lining  beneath  the 
flaps  of  a  saddle. 

skirting-board,  s.   [Skirting,  C.  II.  1.] 

*  skirt' -less,  a.  [Eng.  skirt,  s.  ;  -less.]  With- 
out a  skirt ;  destitute  of  a  skirt. 

"  And  Bure  great  Skeffington  must  claim  our  praise, 
For  skirtless  coats  aud  skeletons  of  plays." 

Byron  :  Englieh  Bards  A  Scotch  /teviewers, 

skit,  s.  [Cf.  Icel.  slcuti,  sTciita,  skoiting  =  a  scoff, 
a  taunt ;  skyti,  skytja,  skyttd  =  an  archer,  a 
mailvsman;  Dan.  skytte;  Sw.  skytt.]  [Skit- 
tish.J 

1.  A  banter,  jeer. 

"  But  I  cauua  thiuk  It's  Mr.  GloBsan  ;  thU  will  be 
Bome  o'  your  ikita  uov,"—ScoU :  Quy  Mannering,  ch. 
xxxlL 

2.  A  satirical  or  sarcastic  attack ;  a  lam- 
poon, a  burlesque. 

"  Of  these  many  are  ikits  at  the  expense  of  that  im- 
failing  object  of  Thackeray's  love  of  banter." — Daily 
Hews.  Sept.  28,  1885. 

*  3.  A  light,  wanton  wench. 

"  [Herod]  at  the  request  of  a  dancing  skit  stroke  off 
the  head  of  St.  John  the  Baptist." — Howard  (Earl  of 
Northampton) :  Def.  agt.  Superstitious  Propheciea. 

Skit,  V.t.  &  i.     [Skit,  s.] 

A.  Trans.  :  To  cast  reflections  on.    (Prov,) 

B.  Intrans. .  To  skip  or  caper  about. 
(Scotch.) 

skit'-tish,  *  skyt-tyshe,  o.    [Eng.  skit,  v. ; 
-ish  :  cf.  Sw.  skuta  =  to  leap  ;  Sw,  dial,  skutta 
skotta  =  to  leap.  Closely  allied  to  shoot  (q.v.).] 
I.  Shy  ;  easily  frightened. 
•*  How  many  skittish  girls  have  thus  been  caught." 

Dryden  :  Ovid  ;  A  H  of  Love,  i. 

*  2.  Wanton,  volatile,  hasty. 

"  Now  expectation,  tickling  skittish  splrita, 
Sets  all  on  hazard."       Shakesp:  Troilut.    (Prol.) 

*  3.  Changeable,  fickle. 

"  Some  men  sleep  in  skittish  fortune's  hall." 

Sluiket^p.  :  Troilus  &  Cressida,  iii.  a, 

*  4.  Deceitful,  deceptive,  untrustworthy, 

"  Withal  it  is  observed,  that  the  lands  in  Barkshire 
are  very  sfri«M7i,  and  often  cast  their  owners. "—J'u(/er, ■ 
Woriliies;  Barkshire. 

Skif-tish-^y,  adv.  [Eng.  skittish;  -ly.]  In  a 
skittish  manner ;  shyly,  wantonly,  cliange- 
ably. 

"  The  beasts  were  very  plump,  and  skittishly  played 
as  they  passed  \>y."— Situation  of  Paradise  (ICdsf,  p.  93. 

ekit'-tish-ness,  5.  [Eng.  skittish ; -ness.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  skittish  ;  shyness, 
wantonness,  fickleness. 

*,  skit' -tie,  *.    [Skittles.] 

Skittle-alley,  s.  An  alley  or  court  in 
which  the  game  of  skittles  is  played. 

skittle-ball,  s.  A  disc  of  hard  wood 
used  in  the  game  of  skittles. 

skittle-dog,  i.    [Picked  Dog-fish.] 

skittle-ground,  ^.  The  same  as  Sktttle- 

ALLEY  (q.V.). 

skittle-pot,  s. 

Metall.  :  A  tall  crucible,  swelled  towards 
the  middle,  used  for  reducing  jeweller's  sweep- 
ings. 

0kit'-tle§(,  s.  pi.  [Dan.  skyttel ;  Sw.  dial,  skyttd, 
skdttci  =  a.  slmttle ;  Icel.  skntile,  from  root  of 
skjola  =  to  shoot  (q.v.).]  A  game  in  which 
nine  wooden  pins  are  set  up  on  a  frame  at  the 
end  of  a  short  court  or  alley,  the  object  of 
the  players  being  to  knock  over  all  the  pins 
in  as  few  throws  as  possible  with  tlie  skittle- 
ball  (q.v.). 


skive,  s.  [The  same  as  Shive  (q.v.).]  The 
revolving  table  or  lap  charged  with  diamond- 
powder,  on  which  diamonds  are  polished  and 
other  gems  are  ground. 

ski'-ver  (1),  *.    [Skive.] 

1.  A  paring  tool  for  leather ;  a  knife  used  in 
splitting  sheep-skins. 

2.  A  leather  prepared  from  sheepskin  with 
sumach,  like  imitation  morocco,  only  the 
skins  are  split  by  machinery.  The  skins  are 
spread  out  in  the  ooze,  and  not  sewn  into 
bags,  as  in  the  morocco  jirocess. 

"  Surrounded  by  smaller  rosettes  of  diflTerent  kinds 
of  coloured  A^ver*  (split  sheep  skins),  as  also  of  Persian 
Imitation  calf  and  morocco."— £cAo,  Sept.  27,  1B31. 

*  skiv'-er  (2),  ».    [Skewer.] 

slu'-vie,  a.  [Skew.]  Out  of  the  proper  direc- 
tion ;  deranged,  askew.    {Scotch.) 

" '  Ye  have  it,'  said  Peter.  '  that  Is,  not  clean  skivie, 
butr- — ." — Scoti:  Jtedgawntiet,  ch.  viii. 

sklent,  v.i.  [Slant.]  To  run  or  bit  in  an 
oblique  direction  ;  to  slant :  hence,  to  depart 
from  the  truth. 

"  Do  ye  envy  the  city  gent, 
Behint  a  kist  to  lie  and  sklent." 

Burns :  Epistle  to  I.  Lapraik. 

*  sklere,  v.t.  [Etym.  doubtful ;  cf.  Ger.  schleier 
=  a  veil.]    To  cover,  to  shield,  to  protect. 

Skog'-boe-lite,  s.      [After  Skogboele,   Fin- 
land, where  found  ;  suff.  -ite  (Min.).'] 
Min. :  The  same  as  Tantalite  (q.v.). 

sko'-le-zite,  s.    [Scolecite.] 

*  skdn9e,  s.    [Sconce.] 

*  Skor'-cle,  v.t.  [A  frequent,  from  scorcA 
(q.v.).]    To  scorch. 

skor'-o-dite,  s.    [Scorodite.] 

skouth,  s.  [Cf.  Icel.  skodha  =  to  look  about, 
to  view.]  Freedom  to  converse  without  re- 
straint ;  range,  scope.    {Scotch.) 

"  They  talk  o'  mercy,  grace,  and  truth. 
For  what? — to  gie  tlieir  malice  skouth." 

Bums :  To  the  Jiev.  John  McMath. 

ski5^,  s.    [Scow.] 

*  skreen,  s.  &  v.    [Screen.) 

skreigh  {gh  guttural),  s.  &  v.  [Screech.] 
{Scotch.) 

*  skr im'-mage  (age  as  ig),  &    [Scbiumage.  ] 
skrimp,  v.    [Scrimp.] 

skrimp'-y,  «.    [Scrimpy.] 
skringe,  v.t.    [Scringe.]- 
*skrippe,  s.    [Scrip.] 

skr6t'-ta,  skrot -tie,  scrot'-tyle,  s. 

[See  def.] 

Dyeivg  d:  Bot. ;  The  Shetland  name  for  a 
dye  prepared  from  Parmelia  saxatilis,  or  from 
the  variety  omphalodes. 

sku'-a,  s.    (See  extract.) 

Ornith.  :  The  popular  name  of  any  species 
of  the  genus  Stercorariiis  (q.v.).  They  are 
predatory  swimming  birds,  rarely  fishing  for 
themselves,  and  generally  pursuing  smaller 
gulls  and  terns,  and  compelling  them  to  drop 
or  disgorge  their  prey.  Four  species  may  be 
named  ;  Skua  catarrhactes  (f  Lestvis  cataracles), 
the  Great  Skua,  which  breeds  in  the  Shetland 


Islands ;  it  is  about  twenty-four  inches  long, 
and  of  sombre  plumage  ;  S.  pomatorhinus,  the 
Pomatorliine  Skua,  twenty-one  inches,  dark, 
mottled  above,  under  surface  brown  (nearly 
white  in  old  birds) ;  5.  crepidatus,  the  Arctic, 
or  Richardson's  Skua,  about  twenty  inches 
long,  occurring  under  two  different  plumages, 
one  entirely  sooty,  tlie  other  with  white 
under  parts,   and  S.  para'siticus,   the  Long- 


tailed,  or  Buffon's  Skua,  about  fourteen  inctaei 
long,  upper  part  of  head  black,  upper  surface 
brownish-gray,  under  surface  white. 

"  The  name  of  Skua  la  said  to  be  derived  from  Vb» 
cry  of  the  bird,  which  somewhat  resembles  the  word 
'  skui.'  '•—  Wood :  Plus.  Nat.  Eitt.,  ii  762. 

skua-gull,  s. 

Ornith. :  The  Great  Skuft.     ^SkuaJ 

*  Skud,  v.i.    [Scud,  v.] 

skue,  u.  k  adv.    [Skew.] 

skug,  scoug,  8.    [Scuo.] 

skiil-dud'-der-j^,  s.  &a.    [Sculcuddebt.) 

skiilk,  ''scolk,  *sculk,v.i.&^.  [Tia.n,shulhti 
Sw.  skolka;  Icel.  skolla.] 

A.  Intrans. :  To  hide  one's  self ;  to  lurk  ;  to 
withdraw  into  a  corner  or  close  place  for  con- 
cealment ;  to  lie  close  or  hide  one's  self  through 
shame,  fear,  or  the  like ;  to  sneak  away. 

"  Who  were  forced  to  gkulk  in  disguise  through 
back  streets.  "—JU'acauIa!/.'  Hist.  Eng.,  cli.  v. 

*  B.  Trans. :  To  produce  or  bring  forward 
clandestinely  or  improperly. 

skulk'-er,   ^  skulk,   s.    [Skulk,   v.]    One 
who  skulks  to  avoid  duty  or  work ;  a  shirker. 
"  Did  we  conjure  thee  not  to  let  that  skulker. 
That  fox  Octavio,  pass  the  gates  of  Pelsen  1 " 

Coleridge  :  Death  of  Wallenstein,  L  7. 

Skiilk'-ing,  pr.  par.  or  a.    [Skulk,  v.] 

skiilk' -ihg-ly,  adv.   [Eng.  skulking ;  -lyj]  In 
a  skulking  manner. 

skiill  (1),  *  scolle,  *  scul,  *  scull,  *  sculle» 

'^SChulle,  s.      [Named    from    its  bowl-like 
shape;   Icel.  skdl  —  o.  bowl;  Sw.  skSl;  Dan. 
skaal.      Allied  to  saxle  (of  a  balance),  shdl, 
sciill,  &c.] 
L  Ordinary  language : 

I.  In  the  same  sense  as  II. 

"  But  nil  the  ground  with  aculs  was  scattered. 
And  dead  men's  bouea."       Spenser:  F.  Q.,  IL  vlLSdl 

*2.  The  brain,  as  the  seat  of  intelligence. 
{Cowper.) 

*  3.  A  skull-cap. 

"  No  succour  it  was  to  many  that  had  their  tkuUa 
aa."— Patten  :  Exped.  to  Scotland  {15«.) 

II.  Anat. :  The  bones  of  the  head  united 
by  sutures  into  a  spheroidal  figure  compressed 
on  the  sides,  broader  behind  than  before,  and 
supported  on  the  vertebral  column.  It  is 
divided  into  the  cranium  (q.v.)  and  the  face, 
composed  of  fourteen  bones,  twelve  being  in 
pairs,  viz.  :  the  superior  maxillary,  the  malar, 
the  nasal,  the  palate,  the  lachrymal,  and  the 
inferior  turbinated  bones;  the  vomer  and  the 
inferior  maxilla  are  single.  The  hyoid  bone,  one 
of  the  bones  of  the  head,  is  suspended  from 
the  under  surface  of  the  cranium.  Goethe,  in 
1791,  adopted  the  view  that  the  skull  was 
formed  by  four  modified  vertebr*.  Oken 
independently  published  the  same  view  in 
1807.  In  the  hands  of  subsequent  anato- 
mists, the  hypothesis  has  undergone  some 
change,  and  has  by  some  been  abandoned 
altogether.  (Quain.)  The  skull  varies  in  form 
according  to  age,  sex,  race,  &c.  [Brachy- 
CEPHALic,  Dolichocephalic,  Orthogna- 
THOUS,  Prognathous.]  Broadly  speaking, 
the  capacity  of  the  skull  measures  the  in- 
tellect.    [Oraniometer.] 

skull-cap,  s. 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  An  iron  defence  for  the  head  sewed  In 
side  the  cap. 

2,  A  cap,  usually  of  black  silk  or  velvet, 
fitting  closely  to  the  head.  Often  worn  by 
feJderly  men  at  church.     [Zuchetto.] 

"  You  wore  an  open  skuU-cap,  with  a  twist 
Of  water-reeda."  A".  Drowning :  Luria,  U. 

II.  Technically : 

1.  Bot.  :  The  common  book-name  for  the 
genus  Scutellaria.  Named  from  the  shape  of 
its  flower.     (Prior.) 

2.  Geol. :  The  Lower  Purbeck  beds.  Called 
also  the  Cap.    (Etheridge.) 

skull-fish,  s.  A  whaler's  name  for  an 
old  whale,  or  one  more  than  two  years  old. 

Skul'-less,  a.    [Eng.  skul(l);  -less.]    Destitute 
of  a  skull  or  cranium ;  having  no  skuU. 

skul'-pin,  s.    [ScuLPiN.] 

Ichthyology: 

1.  [ScULPIN]. 

2.  TheDragonet(q.v.), 


fate,  fat,  &re,  amidst,  what,  fall,  fatiier;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go.  p8t, 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cuh.  ciire,  unite,  cur,  rule,  fuU;  try,  Syrian.    ».  ce  =  e,-  ey  =  a;  qu  =  kw. 
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gkftnh,  s.    [From  seganku,  the  North  Aiiier. 
udine.] 

Zool. :  The  popular  name  of  any  individual 
of  the  genus  Mephitis  (q.v.),  especially  M. 
mephitica,  the  Common  Skunk,  which  occurs 
throughout  the  temperate  portion  of  North 
America.  It  is  about  two  feet  long,  of  which 
the  tail  occupies  nearly  a  half,  stoutly  built, 
with  short  legs,  a  long,  conical  head  and 
truncated  snout,  and  bushy  tail.  The  fur  is 
black,  or  vei-y  dark  brown,  with  a  white 
streak  oa  the  forehead,  and  a  white  patch  on 
the  neck,  from  which  two  broad  bands  of  the 
same  colour  proceed  backwards  on  the  upper 
surface  of  the  body.  In  general 
appearance  the  Skunk  resembles 
the  Badger,  and,  like  it,  burrows 
the  earth,  and  feeds  on  mice. 


fruits,  insects,  &c.  Its  means  of  defence 
consist  in  its  power  of  ejecting  a  fetid,  acrid 
secretion  from  the  anal  glands,  and  its  bite 
produces  symptoms  not  distinguishable  from 
hydrophobia.  Clothes  defiled  with  the  secre- 
tion are  rendered  useless  on  account  of  its 
unbearable  odour,  and  it  is  said  that  persons 
have  been  rendered  blind  by  having  it  squirted 
into  their  eyes  by  the  animal.  A  method  of 
purifying  Skunk-skins  has  been  discovered, 
and  large  numbers  are  used  by  farriers.  In  Eng- 
land they  are  sold  under  tlieir  proper  names, 
but  in  America  they  are  called  Alaska  Sable. 

skunk-bird,  skunk-blackbird,  $. 

Omith :  Dolichonyx  oryzivoms.   [Bobolink.] 

"  The  song  of  the  male  generally  ceiises  about  the 
first  week  iu  July,  and  about  the  same  time  liia 
variegEited  dresa,  which,  from  a  resemblance  in  its 
coleui's  to  that  of  the  quadruped,  obtained  fur  it  the 
name  of  Skunk-bird  amuug  the  Cree  Indians,  is  ex.- 
chaneed  for  the  sombre  huea  of  the  plumage  of  the 
female." — £ng.  Cyclop.  (Hat.  £fist.),  i.  527. 

skunk-cabbage,  s.    [Skunkwbed.] 

Skiink'-isll,  a.  [Eng.  skunk;  -ish.]  Resem- 
bling a  skunk  ;  having  an  oiFensive  odour  like 
a  skunk.    (Airier.) 

fikunk' -  weed,  scunk'-weed,  s.  [Eng. 
skunk,  and  weed.] 

Bot.  :  Pothns  fmtida  (Symplocarpits  fcstidus). 
Called  also  Skunk-cabbage. 

•skur'-r^,  v.,  s.,  &  a.    [Scdrry.] 

Skute,  5.  [Put.  sckuyt :  Icel.  skuta ;  Dan. 
skiide.]    A  boat ;  a  scout. 

"They  carried  with  them  aU  the  skutes  and  boats 
that  might  be  io\xnd."—WiUiamt:  Actions  of  the 
Lowe  Countries,  p.  114, 

Skiit'-ter-ud-ite,  s.  [After  Skntterud,  Nor- 
way, wliere  found;  suff.  -ite  {Min.).'] 

Aiin.  :  An  isometric  mineral,  occurring  in 
individual  crystals  in  a  hornblende  band  in 
gnt-iss,  frequently  associated  with  cobaltite. 
Hardness,  6-0  ;  sp.  gr.  674  to  6-84  ;  lustre, 
metallic;  colour,  tin-wliite.  Compos. :  arsenic, 
79-2;  cobalt,  20'8=100,  corresponding  with 
the  formula,  C0AS3. 

Bky,  *  skie,  *  skye,  s.    [Icel.  skp  =  a  cloud ; 
Dan.   &  Sw.   sky;    cf.   A.8.   scua,   scuwa  =  a, 
shade  ;  Icel.  skuggi  =  shade,  shadow.] 
*1.  A  cloud. 

"  It  fthe  wind]  ne  left  not  a  skie 
In  all  the  welkeii  long  and  brode." 

Chaucer :  House  of  Fame,  HI. 

*2.  A  shadow.  ■■ 

*'  With  these  words  all  sodenly 
She  passeth  as  it  were  a  skie."        Oower :  C.A,,  iv. 

3.  The  apparent  arch  or  vault  of  heaven  ; 
the  firmament. 

4.  That  portion  of  the  ethereal  region  in 
■which  meteorological  phenomena  take  place ; 
the  region  of  clouds. 

*  5.  The  weather,  the  climate. 

"Thou  wert  better  in  thy  grave,  than  to  answer 
with  ihy  uncovered  body  this  extremity  of  the  akiet." 
—Sh'tkesp.,  Lear,  UL  4. 

*6.  Heaven. 

"  The  fated  iky  gives  ua  free  scope.' 

Sliakesp.  ■  Alts  WeU,  i. 

^  Open  sky  :  Open  air ;  sky  with  no  cover 
or  shelter  intervening. 


sky-blue,  a.  &  s. 

A,  As  adj. :  Of  tlie  blue  colour  of  a  clear 
aky ;  azure. 

"  upon  the  board  he  laya  the  aku-blue  stone 
With  its  rich  apoil." 

Wordsifftyrth  :  Excursion,  bk.  vlil. 

^  The  azure  colour  of  the  sky  is  produced 
by  the  reflection  of  the  blue  rays,  wliilst  the 
others  are  absorbed.  It  becomes  deeper  as 
one  ascends  to  great  elevations.  It  is  to  the 
vapoury  and  the  earthy  particles  in  the  atmo- 
sphere that  the  reflection  is  due  ;  but  for 
these  there  would  he  total  darkness  till  the 
instant  of  sunrise,  and  it  would  return  the 
moment  of  sunset. 

B.  As  s^ibst :  Milk  and  water,  from  its 
colour.  (Applied  also  to  milk  diluted  with 
water,  but  sold  as  pure.) 

"  That  mild  sky-bTue 
That  washed  my  sweet  ineala  down." 

Hood :  Itetrospective  Review, 

*  sky-born,  a.  Born  or  produced  in  the 
sky ;  heaveu-born. 

sky-bred,  *  skie-bred,  a.    Sky-born. 

"  The  skie-bred  e^tgle,  Toiall  bird, 
Percht  there  upon  au  oke  above." 

Spenser:  FrieiuVt  PatsUm, 

sky-colour,  s.  The  colour  of  the  sky ; 
azure. 

"A  solution  as  clear  as  water,  with  only  a  light 
touch  of  skf/-t;alour,  but  nothing  near  flo  high  as  the 
ceruleous  tmcture  of  silver."— fieaic. 

Sky-coloured,  «.  Of  the  colour  of  the 
sky ;  sky-blue. 

"This  your  Ovid  himseli  has  hinted,  when  he  tells 
ua  that  the  blue  water-nymphs  are  dresaed  in  sky- 
coloured  garments."— Addison. 

Sky-drain,  s.  An  open  drain,  or  a  drain 
filled  with  loose  stones  not  covered  with 
earth,  round  the  walls  of  a  building,  to  pre- 
vent dampness. 

*  sky-dyed,  a.    Coloured  like  the  sky. 

"  There  tigs,  sky-dyed,  a  purple  hue  disclose." 

J'ope :  Bomer :  Odyssey,  xL  727, 

sky-high,  lu  or  adv.  High  as  the  sky ; 
very  high. 

Sky-lark,  s. 

Omith. :  Alauda  arvensis,  one  of  the  most 
popular  European  cage-birds  from  the  variety 
and  power,  rather  than  the  quality  of  its 
song,  and  the  ease  with  which  its  health  is 
preserved  in  captivity.  It  is  an  inhabitant  of 
tlie  British  Islands  and  of  all  the  countries  of 
the  Continent,  many  migrating  southward  in 
winter.  The  adult  male  is  about  seven  inches 
long;  feathers  on  top  of  head  dark  brown 
witn  paler  edges,  forming  a  crest,  upper  parts 
brown,  each  feather  with  a  spot  of  darker 
hue  ;  throat  and  upper  part  of  breast  grayish- 
brown,  spotted  with  dark  brown,  abdomen 
yellowish-white,  deepening  into  pale  brown  on 
the  flanks ;  tail-feathers  v;irious  shades  of 
brown.  The  female  is  a  little  smaller  than 
the  male  and  somewhat  narrower  across  the 
shoulders. 

"  He  next  proceeded  to  the  skylark,  mounting  up  by 
a  projier  scale  of  uotes,  and  afterwaids  falling  to  the 
grouud  with  a  very  easy  descent, "—&^ec(a(or, 

sky-larking,  s.  The  act  of  running  or 
gambolling  about  in  the  rigging  of  a  vessel  in 
sport ;  hence,  frolicking  ;  tricks  or  games  of 
any  kind. 

sky-light,  8.  A  glaaed  frame  covering 
an  opening  in  a  roof  or  ship's  deck. 

"  A.  \>\a.Me,  skylight  is  about  even  with,  and  has  the 
slope  of  the  roof  ;  a  raised  ski/light  is  set  upon  an 
elevated  curb  ;  a  double  skytiff/it  has  an  outer  window 
for  protection,  ;ind  an  inner  one.  of  stained  glaaa,  for 
orua.m6at."— I! night :  Pract.  Diet.  Mechanics. 

*  Sky-planted,  a.  Placed  or  planted  in 
the  sky. 

"The  thunderer,  whose  bolt,  you  know. 
Sky-planted,  batters  all  rebelling  coasts." 

Shakesp. :  Cymbeline,  v.  4, 

*  sky-pointing,  a.  Pointing  towards  the 
sky. 

*  sky-robes,  ■■?.  v^-  Heavenly  dress ;  the 
garb  of  a  spirit  or  angel. 

"  First  I  must  put  off 
These  my  sky  robes,  spun  out  of  Iris's  woof." 

JSIilton :  Comus,  83. 

sky-rocket,  s. 

Pyrotechny:  A  firework,  composed  of  a  mix- 
ture of  nitre,  sulphur,  and  charcoal,  tightly 
rammed  in  a  stout  paper  case,  which  ascends 
when  the  compnund  is  ignited  at  the  lower 
end.  A  stif'.k  is  attached  to  one  side  of  the 
case  to  steady  the  fliglit. 

"The  diverging  flre  of  a  Sky-rocket."— Eerschel: 
Astronomy  (1858),  §  556. 


*  sky-roofed,  ».  Having  the  sky  for  a 
roof. 

sky-sail,  s. 

Naut. :  A  square  sail  set  above  the  royaL 

"  When  you  speak  of  sky-saU  poles  you  are  talking  of 
a  length  of  mast  continued  above  the  royal  mast,  ui>oii 
which  a  s*vsaiZ-yard  may  be  crossed.  Wnen  you  epeak 
of  fltump  topgallant  masts  you  refer  to  a  mast  that  la 
neither  royal  mast  nor  skysail  mast,  and  upon  which 
only  a  topgallant  sail  can  be  set,  thus  Losing  the  two 
sails  which  the  existence  of  the  Aft^satl  pole  aamltsol. 
— Daily  Telegraph,  Nov.  26,  1886. 

sky-scraper,  s.  ' 

Naut. :  A  triangular  sky-saiL 

*  sky -tinctured,  a.  Tinctured  or 
coloured  like  the  sky  ;  azure. 

"The  third  his  feet 
Shadow'd  from  either  heel  with  feather'd  mail, 
Sky-tinctured  grain."  Hilton  :  P.  L„  v.  285. 

Sky  (1),  v.t.    [Sky,  s.] 

1.  To  raise  or  throw  aloft  or  towards  the 
sky  ;  to  raise  in  the  air. 

" in  the  following  ov&vsHed  a  ball  from  Qarrett^ 

the  catch  being  mi8judi;,ed."— /^Ve/tf,  Sept.  4,  188G. 

2.  To  place  or  hang  up  high  :  as,  To  sky  a 
picture. 

sky  (2),  v.i.  &  t.    [Shy.] 

A.  Intrans. :  To  shy. 

B,  Trans. :  To  throw,  to  tOSS,  to  shy, 

Skye,  s.    [See  def.] 

Geog. :  The  secoi.d  largest  of  the  Scotch 
islands,  one  of  the  Inner  Hebrides,  forming 
part  of  the  county  of  Inverness,  from  which 
it  is  separated  by  a  channel,  about  half  a  mUe 
wide  in  the  narrowest  part 

Skye-terrier,  s. 

Zool.,  &c.:  A  small  variety  of  the  Scotch 
terrier,  with  very  long  body,  very  short  legs, 
long  neck,  and  ears  standing  out  slightly  from 
the  head.  The  coat  should  be  long,  wiiy,  and 
straight,  and  the  colour  either  slate  or  fawn. 

*Skyed,  a.  [Eng.  shy;  -ed.]  Enveloped  by 
the  sky  or  the  clouds. 

■  The  pale  deluge  floats'  , ', 
O'er  the  sky'd  mountain  to  the  shadowy  ^^^^]q/ 

Tliomson ,  Summer. 

*  sky'-ey,  a.  [Eng.  sky ;  -ey.]  Like  the  sky; 
ethereal ;  pertaining  to  tlie  sky. 

"  A  breath  thou  art, 
Servile  to  all  tlie  skyey  influences." 

Shakesp. :  Measure  for  Measure,  111.  1. 

*sky'-ish,  a.  [Eng.  sfcj/; -is/t.]  Like  the  sky; 
approaching  the  sky. 

"  To  o'ertop  old  PelJon,  or  the  skyish  head 
Of  blue  Olympus, '  Shakesp. .  iJamlet,  v  1. 

skyr'-in  (yr  as  ir),  a.  [Icel.  sUrr  =  clear, 
bright.]  Shining,  showy,  flaunting,  gaudy. 
(Scotch.) 

"  But  had  you  seen  the  philabegs. 

And  skyriii  tartan  trewa.  niiiu," 

Bui-ns    Battle  of  Sheriff-Muir. 

Skyte,  s.     [A.  S.  scytan  =  to  shoot.]    (Scotch.) 

1.  A  contemptible  fellow. 

"  Right,  Mr.  Osbaldistone— right  But  I  maun  speak 

to  this  gabbling  skyle  t^o."— Scott :  Rob  Hoy,  ch.  xxviL 

2.  Force. 

"  When  hailstanes  drive  wi'  bitter  skyte  " 

Hums    Jolly  lieggars. 

3.  The  act  of  squirting  or  shooting ;  a  squirt 
of  fluid. 

4.  A  squirt,  a  syringe. 

Skyte^,  s.     [From  Scotch  skyters  =  shooters 

for  which  the  hollow  steins  are  used.  ]   [Skyte.] 

Bot.:  (1)  Angelica  sylvestris ;  (2)  Flerachum 

Sphondylium.    (Scotch.)    (Britten  &  Holland.) 

Sky'-ward,  a.  or  adv.  [Eng.  sky;  -wardJ^ 
Toward  the  sky. 

slab,  a.  &  s.  [Irish  slah,  slaib  ;  Gael,  slaib  m 
mire,  mud;  siai&eac/i  =  miry ;  leel,  slepjatti 
slime.] 

A.  As  adj.  :  Thick,  viscous,  slimy. 

"  Make  the  gruel  thick  and  s'ah." 

Shakesp. :  Macbeth,  IT.  1* 

B.  As  subst. :  Moist  eartli,  slime,  paddle. 

"  They  must  be  diligently  cleansed  from  moss,  sltit, 
and  oase." — Evelyn. 

Sl^b,  s.      [Prop.  =  a  smooth  piece;  cf.  IceU 

sleipr  ~  slippery ;  sleppa  =  to  slip ;  Norw. 
sleip  =  slippery,  smooth  ;  sleip  =  a  smooth 
piece  of  timber  for  dragging  anything  over; 
Sw.  sldpa=^a  sledge;  6.  Dut.  siij)pen^  to 
slip,  to  tear  or  cut  in  pieces.] 
1,  A  thin,   flat,  regularly-shaped  piece  of 


boil,  boy;  pout,  j6wl;  cat,  5ell,  chorus,  9hin,  benQh;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a?;  expect,  Xenophon,  e^iist,    ph  =  fc 
Hiian,  -tian  =  shan.    -tion,  -sion  =  shiin;  -^ion,  -siou  =  zhun,    -cious,  -tious,  -sious  =  shiis.   -bio,  -die„  .tc.  :=  boL  d' 
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slabber— slake 


Miything.  (Used  spec,  of  fissile  sandstones, 
large  thin  pieces  of  which  can  be  detached 
without  their  breaking.) 

"  There  were  some  rough  slabt  of  rock  partially  sub- 
merged cloae  to  where  the  geeae  were  feeding."— /Vc^ 
Sept  4,  1686. 

2.  The  outside  piece  sawn  from  a  log  in 
squaring  the  side ;  a  slab-board. 

slab -board,  s.  A  board  cat  off  the 
rounding  portion  of  a  log. 

Blab-grinder,  s. 

Saw-mill.  :  A  machine  used  for  grinding  up 
the  Refuse  slabs  in  a  water-driven  saw-mill,  in 
order  to  allow  them  to  pass  off  with  the  saw- 
dust. 

Blab-line,  s.  A  rope  fastened  to  the  foot 
of  a  sail,  and  used  to  truss  it  up,  after  hauling 
upon  the  leech  and  bunt  lines. 

Blab'-ber,  *  slab-er,  slob'-ber,  *  slub- 
ber, v.i.  &  t.  [0.  Dut.  sldbben,  heslabben  = 
to  slabber ;  slabberen  =  to  sup  up  hot  broth  ; 
Ger.  schlahberrif  schlabben  ■=■  to  slabber,  to  lap  ; 
schlabberig  =  slobbery.   Prob.  allied  to  slab,  s. 

(q-v.).] 

A.  Intrans. ;  To  let  the  saliva  or  spittle  fall 
frora  the  mouth ;  to  drivel. 

"  Blead  each  little  slobbering  mouth." 

JUason :  The  Dean  &  the  Squire. 

B.  Transitive: 

1.  To  smear  or  dirty  with  spittle  or  liquids 
lUlowed  to  pass  from  the  mouth. 

"  Slobbers  hia  beard  with  sack-posset." — Sing :  Art 
qf  Cookerry,  let.  vi. 

2.  To  sup  up  hastily,  as  liquid  food. 

3.  To  cover,  as  with  a  liquid  spilled. 

"  The  milk-pan  and  cream-pot  so  Habber'd  and  tost. 
That  butter  la  wanting,  and  cheese  is  half  lost." 

Tusser  :  Buibandry ;  April. 

BlS.b'-ber  (1),  s.  [Slabber,  v.]  Slimy  moisture 
from  the  mouth  ;  saliva. 

8l^b'-ber  (2),  s.     [Eng.  slab,  s.  ;  -er.] 

1.  Metal-worJdng :  A  quick-motion  machine 
for  dressing  the  sides  of  nuts  or  heads  of 
bolts. 

2.  Wood-working :  A  saw  for  removing  a 
portion  from  the  outside  of  a  log  so  as  to 
square  it. 

slab'-ber-er,  s.  [Eng.  slabber,  v, ;  -er.]  One 
who  slabbers ;  a  driveller. 

Sl3.b'-ber-i-ness,  s.  [Eng.  slobbery;  -Tiess.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  slabbery. 

Blab'-ber-mg,  jw.  par.  or  a.    [Slabber,  v.] 

Bl3.b'-ber-ing-l^,  "slub'-ber-ing-lj^,  adv. 
[Eng.  slabberiiig ;  -ly.]    In  a  slabbering  man- 
ner. 
"  Not  such  as  basely  sooth  the  humour  of  the  time. 
And  slubberingly  patch  up  some  slight  and  shallow 
rhyme."  Drayton:  Poly-Olbion,  a.  21. 

t  8l^b'-ber-y,  a.    [Slobbery.] 

*  sl^b'-bi-ness,  s.  [Eng.  sktbby  ;  -tuss.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  slabby  ;  rauddiness, 
slime,  filth. 

"  The  way  was  also  here  very  wearisome,  through 
dirt  and  slabbinets." — Bunyan:  PUgrim't  Progress, 
lit.  ii. 

BlS<b'-by,  a.    [Eng.  slab,  a.  ;  -y.] 

1.  Thick,  viscous. 

"  In  the  cure  of  an  ulcer»  with  a  moist  Intemperies, 
tlnbby  and  greasy  medicaments  are  to  be  forborne,  and 
drying  to  be  uaeiL"— Wiseman:  Surgery. 

2.  Slimy,  muddy,  filthy. 

"  When  waggish  boys  the  stunted  besom  ply. 
To  rid  tha  slabby  pavements,  jjass  not  by. 

Qay  :  Trima,  ii.  91, 

al^ck,  ^slacke,  *  slake,  a.,  adv.,  &  5.  [a.s. 
sUac;  cogn.  with  Icel.  stafcr  =  slack  ;  slakna 
=  to  slacken,  to  become  slack  ;  Sw.  &  Dan. 
atofe;  Prov.  Ger.  schlock;  M.  H.  Ger.  slack- 
O.  H.  Ger.  slak.] 

A.  As  adjective : 

1.  Not  drawn  tight ;  not  tense  ;  not  firmly 
extended  ;  loose. 

"  He  givesa  particular  caution,  in  this  case,  to  make 
a  ilack  compression,  for  fear  of  exciting  a  convulsion." 
—A  rbuthnot. 

*  2,  Weak,  relaxed ;  not  holding  fast  or  tight. 

*'  From  his  slack  haod  the  garland  wreath'd  for  Eve 
Down  dropp'd."  Milton:  P.  Z„  ix,  892. 

3.  Not  using  due  diligence ;  remiss,  back- 
ward ;  not  zealous,  eager,  or  fervent. 

"  I  will  not  be  ttach  to  play  my  part." 

Shakesp.  :  2  Uenry  VI.,  I.  2. 

•4.  Not  violent ;  not  moving  rapidly  ;  slow. 

*'  With  ilake  paaa."        Chaucer:  C.  T.,  2,908, 


5.  Not  busy;  not  fully  occupied;  dull; 
not  brisk  :  as,  Business  is  slack,  a  slocft;  time. 

B.  As  adv. .-  In  a  slack  manner ;  in- 
sufficiently. 

"  A  handful  of  slack  dried  hops  spoils  many  pounds, 
by  taking  away  their  pleasant  Bmell."— Mortimer : 
Husbandry, 

C.  As  substantive : 

1.  The  part  of  a  rope  which  hangs  loosely, 
not  being  drawn  tight. 

2.  A  dulness  or  remission,  as  in  trade  or 
work ;  a  slack  period  ;  slackness. 

3.  Small  coal  screened  at  the  mines  from 
household  or  furnace  flre-coal  of  good  quality. 

^  Slack  in  stays : 

Naut. :  Slow  in  going  about,  as  a  ship. 

slack-baked,  a.  Imperfectly  baked; 
hence,  crude. 

"  Who  stigmatise  as  hopelessly  dull  the  simple 
plots,  homely  dialogue,  and  slack-baked  jocularities." 
—Dally  Telegraph,  Dec.  26, 1885. 

slack-course,  s. 

Knitting 'vmchine :  A  range  of  loops  or 
stitches  more  open  than  those  which  precede 
them, 

slack-jaw,  s.  Impertinent  language ; 
impudence.    {Slang.) 

slack-lime,  s.    Slaked-lime  (q.v.). 

slack-water,  s.  The  time  when  the  tide 
runs  slowly,  or  the  water  is  at  rest ;  or  the 
interval  between  the  flux  and  the  reflux  of  the 
tide. 

slack,  5.  [Icel.  sldkki  =  a  slope  on  a  moun- 
tain.] An  opening  between  hills;  a  hollow 
where  no  water  runs.     (Prov.) 

"  I  see  some  folk  coming  through  the  slack  yonder." 
— jSco«  .•  Ouy  Jfannering,  cb.  xxiu. 

slack,  slack'-en,  *  slek-nen,   v.i.   &  t. 

[Slack,  a.] 

A.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  become  slack  ;  to  become  less  tense, 
firm,  or  rigid  ;  to  decrease  in  tension. 

2.  To  be  or  become  remiss  or  backward ;  to 
neglect. 

"  Meantime  Luke  began 
To  slacken  in  bis  duty."        Wordsworth :  MiehaeL 

3.  To  abate  ;  to  become  less  violent  or 
fierce. 

"  Whence  these  raging  fires 
Will  sl4icken,  if  his  breath  stir  not  their  flames." 
Milton :  P.  L„  ii.  214. 

4.  To  lose  force  or  rapidity ;  to  become 
more  slow :  as,  His  speed  slacken^. 

*5.  To  languish,  to  fail,  to  flag. 

"  Their  negociatlons  all  must  slacJc" 

Shakesp. :  Troilus  &  Cressida,  iii.  a. 

B.  Transitive : 

1.  To  diminish  the  tension  of;  to  make  less 
tense,  firm,  or  rigid ;  to  relax,  to  loosen. 

"  Which  like  the  strings  of  a  lute,  by  being  slackened 
now  and  then,  will  sound  the  sweeter  when  they  are 
wound  up  again,'— ScoM .-  Christian  Life,  pt.  i.,  cb.  iv. 

*  2.  To  relax,  to  remit,  to  be  remiss  in,  to 
neglect. 

'■  They  slack  their  duties."    Shakesp.  :  Othello,  iv.  S. 

*  3.  To  abate,  to  mitigate ;  to  make  less 
fierce,  severe,  or  intense ;  to  ease,  to  lessen, 
to  relieve. 

"  To  respite,  or  deceive,  or  slack  the  pain." 

Milton  :  P.  L.,  ii.  461. 

4,  To  abate,  to  lower:  as.  To  slacken  the 
heat  of  a  fire. 

5.  To  cause  to  become  more  slow;  to 
diminish  in  rapidity  ;  to  retard. 

"  I  am  nothing  slow  to  tla^k  his  haste.*' 

Shakesp. :  Romeo  &  Juliet,  iv.  L 

*  6.  To  repress,  to  check. 

"I  should  be  griev'd,  young  prince,  to  think  my 
presence 
Unbent  your  thoughts,  and  slackened  them  to  arms," 
Addison:  Cato,  i. 

*  7.  To  withhold  ;  to  cause  to  be  withheld  ; 
to  cause  to  be  used  or  applied  less  liberally. 

*  8.  To  quench,  to  slake. 
slack'-en,  s.    [Slakih.] 

slack' -ly,  *  slacke-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  slack ;  -ly.] 

1.  Not  tightly  ;  loosely. 

"  Blackly  braided  in  loose  negligence." 

Shakesp. :  Lover's  Complaint,  86. 

2.  Negligently,  careles.sly,  remissly. 

"  That  a  king's  children  should  be  so  conve/d. 
So  slackly  guarded."     Shakesp. :  Cymbeline,  i.  1. 

3.  Not  briskly ;  dully  ;  without  activity  in 
trade. 

"  The  week  finishes  up  slackly."— Daily  Chronicle. 
Oct.  19,  1885. 


SldiCk'-ness,  s.    [Eng.  slack,  a. ;  -Tiess.] 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  slack; 
looseness ;  absence  of  tightness,  tension,  or 
rigidity. 

"  Knowing  well  the  slackness  of  his  arm." 

Blair:  OroM. 

2.  Remissness,  negligence,  inattention. 

"  To  afford  any  excuse  or  colour  for  slfickness  in  our 
bounden  duties/'— Waterland:  Works,  Ix.  283. 

*  3.  Slowness,  tardiness  ;  want  of  tendency. 

"  There  is  a  slackness  to  heal,  and  a  cure  is  very 
difficultly  effected."— iSAar/j ;  Surgery. 

*  4.  Weakness  ;  want  of  Intenseness. 

"  Through  the  tlacbnets  of  motion,  or  long  banish- 
ment from  the  air,  it  might  gather  some  aptness  to 
putrefy.  "—Brerewood. 

5.  Dulness ;  want  of  briskness :  as,  the 
slackness  of  trade. 

Blade,  s.  [A.S.  slced.}  A  little  dell  or  valley ; 
a  glade  ;  a  flat  piece  of  low  moist  ground. 

"  The  thick  and  well-grown  fog  doth  mat  my  smootbet 
Blades."  Drayton :  Poly-Olbion,  s.  13. 

Slade,  pret.  of  v.    [Slide,  v.]    (Scotch.) 

Slae,  A.    [Sloe,]    (Scotch.) 

Sla^,  ^slagg,  s.  [Sw.  slagg  =  dross,  slag; 
jdTTislagg ~ dross  of  iron;  cf.  Icel.  slagna^ 
to  fiow  over,  to  be  spilt ;  Ger.  schlacke  —  droaSt 
sediment ;  Low  Ger.  slakke  =  scoria.] 

1.  Metall. :  Vitreous  mineral  matter  re- 
moved in  the  reduction  of  metals ;  the  scoria 
from  a  smelting  furnace.  It  is  used  for  mak- 
ing cement  and  artificial  stone,  in  the  manu- 
facture of  alum  and  crown-glass,  and  is  cast 
into  slabs  for  pavements,  garden-rollers,  &c. 

2.  Founding :  The  fused  sullage  and  drosa 
which  accompanies  the  metal  in  a  furnace, 
and  which  it  is  the  business  of  the  skimmer 
to  hold  back  from  the  ingate. 

3.  The  scoria  of  a  volcano. 

slag-car,  s.  A  wrought-iron  car  on  two 
wheels,  used  to  carry  off  the  slag  of  a  furnace 
to  a  place  where  it  may  be  dumped. 

slag-ftirnace,  s. 

Metall. .-  A  furnace  for  extracting  the  lead 
from  slags,  and  from  ores  containing  a  small 
proportion  of  that  metal. 

Slag-hearth,  s. 

Metall. :  A  furnace  for  treating  slags  run 
from  the  surface  of  lead  in  a  smelting-furnace. 

Slag'-g^,  a.  [Eng.  slag;  -y.]  Pertaining  to, 
resembling,  or  of  the  nature  of  slag. 

Blaggy-cobalt,  s, 

Min. :  The  same  as  Cobalt-ochre  (q.v.). 

slate,  s.    [A.S.  sld^.]    A  weaver's  reed  ;  a  sley 

(q-v.)- 

slain,  pa.  par.  or  a.     [Slat,  v.] 

t  slain  (1),  "^slane,  *sleean,  s.  [Etym, 
doubtful;  cf.  si^aw  :=  to  strike,  to  kill.]  Smut 
in  corn.    (Britten  &  Holland.) 

*  slain  (2),  *  slaine,  *  slay-an,  «.  [See 
def.]    A  slaying.    (Scotch.) 

*  H  Letters  of  slains : 

Scots  Law :  Letters  subscribed  by  the  rela- 
tions of  a  person  slain,  declaring  that  they 
had  received  an  assythement  or  recompense, 
and  containing  an  application  to  the  crown 
for  a  pardon  to  the  murderer. 

Slais'-ter,  s.  [Etym.  doubtful;  prob.  con- 
nected with  slush.    (Jamieson.)'] 

1.  The  act  of  dabbling  in  anything  moist 
and  unctuous  ;  the  act  or  bedaubing. 

2.  A  quantity  of  anything  moist  and  unc- 
tuous ;  a  worthless  heterogeneous  composi- 
tion.        ^ 

slals'-ter,  v.t.  &  i.    [Slaister,  s.] 

A.  Trans. :  To  bedaub. 

B.  Intrans. :  To  do  any  thing  in  an  awk- 
ward  and  untidy  way. 

"  Hae,  there's  a  soup  parritch  for  ye  ;  it  will  set  yoO 
better  to  be  slaistering  at  thlm."— Sco((;  Antiquary, 
ch.  X. 

Slais'-ter-3^,  s.  [Eng.  slaister  ;  -y.]  The  offals 
of  a  kitchen,  including  the  mixed  iffuse  of 
solids  and  fluids  ;  dirty  work.    (Scotch.) 

Slake  (1),  *  slack,  v.t  &  i.  [A.S.  sleaciam.= 
to  grow  slack  or  remiss  ;  sleac  =  slack  (q.v.); 
Icel.  sZofcDa=  to  slake;  Sw.  sZacfca  =  toqiienoh, 
to  put  out,  slack.  Slake  is  a  doublet  of  sla<M 
(q-v.).] 


late,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what.  faU.  father;  we.  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pane,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot; 
or.  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  son ;  mute,  cub,  cure,  ^nite,  cur.  rule,  full ;  try,  Syrian,    ro.  ce  ^  e ;  oy  =  a ;  qu  ==  kw. 
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A*  Transitive  : 

1.  To  quench,  to  extinguish,  to  allay,  to 
decrease. 

"  For  lack  of  further  Uvea  to  sJake 
The  thirst  of  veiigeaiii'e  qow  iiii-iike." 

Byroii ;  Siege  of  Corinth,  xxxll. 

2.  To  mix  or  cause  to  combine  with  water, 
so  that  a  true  chemical  combination  shall 
take  place. 

"  That  which  he  saw  happeued  to  be  freah  lime,  and 
gathered  before  any  raiu  had  fallen  to  slake  it"— 
Woodward. 

B.  Intransitive : 

1.  To  absorb  or  become  mixed  with  water, 
so  that  a  true  chemical  combination  takes 
place. 

"  I  have  kept  lime  long  without  slahirig,  and  with- 
out iuiparting  to  the  ambient  liquor  any  sensible 
heat."— Hoyie."  Works,  iii.  479. 

*  2.  To  be  quenched  ;  to  go  out ;  to  become 
extinct ;  to  fail. 

*'  Perceiving  that  his  flame  did  slake." 

Brown.    (Todd.) 

*  3.  To  give  way ;  to  fail,  to  slacken,  to  be- 
come "relaxed. 

"  But  when  the  body's  strongest  sinews  slake, 
Then  ia  the  soul  most  active,  quick,  and  gay." 

Davies.    (Todd.) 

*  i.  To  abate ;  to  become  less  decided  ;  to 
decrease. 

"  No  flood  by  raining  slaketh." 

Shakesp. :  Jtape  of  Lucrece,  1,677. 

Slake-trough,  s.  The  water-trough  in 
which  a  blacksmith  slakes  or  cools  his  tools 
or  his  forging. 

slake  (2),  v.t.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  To  bedaub, 
to  besmear.    (Scotch,) 

slake  (1),  slauke,  sloke,  sluke,  slawk, 

s.     [Etym.  doubtful.] 

Bot. :  Various  Algae,  chiefly  marine  edible 
species,  though  some  are  freshwater.  Spec. : 
(1)  Ulva  Lactuca,  (2)  Porphyra  ladniata,  (3) 
various  species  of  Enteromorpha,  (4)  some 
Confervae  (Scotch).    (Britten  <&  Holkind.) 

slake  (2),  s.  [Slake  (2),  v.]  A  smear  ;  a  splotch 
of  that  with  which  any  thing  is  bedaubed. 
(Scotch.) 

"  May  be  a  touch  o"  a  blackit  cork,  or  a  slake  o' 
paint," — Scott:  Midlothian,  ch.  xxii. 

slaked,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [Slake  (1),  v.] 
slaked-lime,  a. 

Ghem,. :  CaOHaO.  Calcium  hydrate.  Pro- 
duced by  sprinkling  calcium  oxide  with  water. 
When  a  mass  of  lime  is  moistened  with  water, 
an  energetic  combination  takes  place,  accom- 
panied occasionally  with  slight  explosions, 
due  to  the  sudden  evolution  of  steam ;  the 
mass  splits  in-  all  directions,  and  finally 
crumbles  to  a  soft,  white,  bnlky  powder.  It 
is  chiefly  employed  in  the  i  preparation  of 
mortar  for  building  purposes. 

* Slake'-leSS,  a.  [Eng,  slake  (1),  v.;  -less.'] 
Incapable  of  being  slaked  ;  inextinguishable, 
imquenchable. 

Bl^'-in,  s.    [Slake  (1),  v.] 

Metall. :  A  spongy,  semi-vitrifled  substance 
mixed  by  smelters  with  the  ores  of  metal  to 
prevent  their  fusion.  It  is  the  scoria  or  scum 
separated  from  the  surface  of  a  former  fusion 
of  the  same  metal. 

slam,  v.t.  &  i.  [Norw.  slemta,  slemma,  slamra 
—  to  smack,  to  bang,  to  slam  a  door  ;  Sw.  dial. 
sldmina  =  to  slam ;  Icel.  slamra,  slambra  =  to 
slam ;  Sw.  slamra  =■  to  prate,  chatter,  or 
jingle ;  slammer  =  a  clank,  a  noise.  ] 

A.  Transitive : 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  To  close  or  shut  suddenly  with  noise  or 
force ;  to  bang. 

"  Joy  and  Temperance  and  Repose 
Slam  the  door  on  the  doctor  s  nose." 

LongfeUow :  Best  Aledieinet. 

2.  To  beat,  to  cuff".    (Prov.) 

3.  To  strike  down,  to  slaughter.     (Prov.) 
n.  Cards:  Tobeatby  winning  all  the  tricks 

in  a  hand  at  whist. 

B,  Intrans. :  To  strike  violently  or  noisily, 
as  a  door  or  the  like  :  as,  The  door  slammed, 
a  valve  slams. 

slam-ban^,  adv.    Slap-bang. 

Slam  (1),  8.    [Slam,  v.l 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  A  violent  and  noisy  driving 
or  shutting  against ;  a  violent  shutting  of  a 
door;  a  hang. 


2.  Cards :  The  winning  of  all  the  tricks  in  a 
hand  of  whist. 

"  Until  a  noble  general  came, 
Aud  gave  the  cheaters  a  clean  siam,"    Loyal  Songs. 

Slam  (2),  s.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  The  refuse  of 
alum-works,  used  as  a  manure. 

slam'-kin,  slam'-mer-kin,  s.  [Dut.  slomp  ; 
Ger.  schlampe  =  a  slut,  a  trollop  ;  dimin,  suR', 
•kin.]    A  slut ;  a  slatternly  woman.    (Prov.) 

*  slam'-paine,  *  sldm'-pant,  s.  [Cf.  Slam.] 
A  hit,  a  cuff,  a  blow. 

"  That  one  rascal  in  such  BCornefuU  wise  should  giue 
them  the  stampainB."—Holins}ied :  Dee.  Ireland,  ch.  iU. 

sl3,n,  slane,  slern,  s.    [Sloe.] 

slan'-der,  *  schlaun-dir,  *  sclaun-der, 

*  sclaun-dre,  *  sclan-dr e,  *  slaun-der, 

s.    [O.  Fr.  esclandre,  scandele,  escandel,  escandle, 
from  Lat.  scaiidalum  =  scandal  (q.v.).    Shxnder 
aud  scandal  are  thus  doublets.] 
I.  Ordinary  Language : 

I.  A  false  report  or  tale  maliciously  uttered 
or  circulated,  and  tending  to  damage  the 
reputation  of  another ;  the  act  of  uttering  or 
circulating  such  a  report  or  tale  ;  defamation, 
detraction. 

"  Whether  we  speak  evil  of  a  man  to  his  face,  or 
behind  hia  back ;  tlie  former  way  Indeed  seems  to  be 
the  moat  generous,  but  yet  is  a  great  fault,  and  that 
which  we  call  reviiing:  the  latter  ia  more  mean  aud 
base,  and  that  which  we  properly  call  slander  or 
backbiting.  '^Tillotaon :  Sermon  42. 

*  2.  An  injury  or  offence  done  by  words. 

"  Do  me  no  slander.  Douglaa." 

Shakesp,  :  1  Henry  TV.,  Iv.  8. 

*  3.  A  disgrace,  a  reproach,  a  scandal. 

*'  That  shameful!  hag,  the  slaunder  of  her  sexe." 
Spenser:  F.  §.,  IV.  viii,  35. 

*  4.  Ill-name,  ill-report,  ill-reputation,  dis- 
repute. 

"  You  shall  not  find  me,  daughter. 
After  the  slander  of  most  stepmothers. 
Ill-eyed  uuto  you."        Shakesp. :  Cymbeline,  1.  1. 

II.  Law:  The  maliciously  defaming  of  a 
person  in  his  reputation,  business,  or  pro- 
fession, by  spoken  words,  as  libel  is  by  writ- 
ten words.  A  person  (an  only  be  proceeded 
against  civilly  for  slander,  whereas  libel  may 
be  criminally  punished. 

slan'-der,  v.t.    [Slander,  s.] 

1.  To  defame  ;  to  injure  in  reputation,  busi- 
ness, or  profession,  by  the  malicious  utterance 
of  a  false  report ;  to  utter  slander  concerning  ; 
to  calumniate. 

"Slandered  by  those  to  whom  his  captivity  waa 
justly  imputable."— jWacawtoi/."  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xviii. 

■*  2.  To  detract  from  ;  to  disparage. 

"  The  sentence  that  you  have  slandered  so," 

Shakesp.  .'  Measure  for  Measure,  11.  4. 

*  3.  To  disgrace,  to  dishonour. 

*'  Slandering  creation  with  a  false  esteem," 

Shakesp.  :  Sonnet  12. 

*  4,  To  reproach. 

Slander  Valentine 
With  falsehood,  cowardice,  aud  poor  descent." 

Shakesp.  .\Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona,  iii.  2, 

Slan'-der-er,  s.  [Eng.  slander,  v. ;  -er.]  One 
who  slanders  another ;  a  calumniator,  a 
defamer;  one  who  utters  slanders  about 
another. 

"The  slanderer  here  confesses,  he  has  no  further 
notice  of  me  than  his  own  conjecture."— Jfitton  .• 
Apol.  for  Smectymnuvs, 

Slan'-  der  -  oiis,         *  sclaun  -  der  -  ous, 

*  Slaun-drous,  a.     [Eng.  slander ;  -ous.l 

1.  Uttering  slanders  or  defamatory  reports 
concerning  others ;  given  or  disposed  to 
slandering  others. 

"  I  love  him  still,  despite  my  wrongs, 
By  haaty  wrath  and  slanderoiis  tongues." 

Seott :  Lady  of  the  Lake,  H.  82, 

2.  Containing  slander  or  defamation ;  de- 
famatory, calumnious. 

"  Truth  shall  retire 
Bestruck  with  standjous  darta." 

Milton  :  P.  £.,  xli.  58fl. 

*  3.  Scandalous,  disgraceful,  shameful, 
opprobrious. 

"  The  vile  and  slanderous  death  of  the  cross."— £ooft 
qf  BomUiea.    (Ibl'A.) 

Slan'-der-oiis-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  slanderous; 
-ly.]  In  a  slanderous  manner;  with  slander 
or  defamation ;  caiumniously. 

"Its  enemies  slanderouMp  represent"— iSfftorp.* 
Sermons,  vol.  i.,  ser,  2. 

Slan'-der-ous-ness,  adv.  [Eng.  slanderoiis; 
-ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  slan- 
derous or  defamatory. 

*  Slane  (1),  s.    [Slain  (2).] 


*  slane  (2),  «.    [Slan.] 

Sl3.hg»  pret.  of  v.     [Sling,  u.] 

Slang  (1),  s.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  A  narrow 
piece  of  waste  ground  by  the  roadside. 

"  Eventually,  though  very  beat,  he  struggled  across 
A  couple  of  grass  fields  into  the  slang  adjoining  Brown's 
Wood."— /''ie^d,  Aijril  4,  1885. 

slang  (2),  s.  &  a.  [A  word  of  doubtful  origin. 
According  to  Skeat  and  Wedgwood,  from  slang^ 
pa.  t.  of  sling;  cf.  NorW.  slenQ=a,  slinging, 
an  invention,  a  device  ...  a  burdbu  of  a  sung; 
slengja  kjeften  (lit.  =  to  sling  the  jaw)  =to  use 
abusive  language,  to  slang;  slengjenamn  = 
a  nickname.] 

A.  As  substantive  ; 

1.  A  kind  of  colloquial  language  current 
amongst  one  particular  class  or  amongst 
various  classes  of  society,  uneducated  or  edu- 
cated, but  which,  not  having  received  the 
stamp  of  general  approval,  is  frequently  eon- 
sidei'ed  as  inelegant,  incorrect,  or  vulgar. 
Almost  every  profession  or  calling  has  its 
own  particular  slang,  as,  literary  slang,  theat- 
rical slang,  legal  slang,  sporting  slang,  &c. 
In  this  sense  it  means  any  colloquial  words 
or  phrases,  vulgar  or  refined,  used  conven- 
tionally by  each  particular  class  of  people  in 
speaking  of  particular  matters  connected  with 
their  own  calling.  Slang  is  sometimes  allied 
to,  but  not  quite  identical  with  cant. 

"In  the  exuberance  of  mental  activity,  and  the 
natural  delight  of  language- malting,  slang  is  a  neces- 
sary evil ;  and  there  are  grades  and  usaa  oi  slang  wiiose 
charm  no  one  need  be  ashamed  to  feel  aud  confess; 
it  is  like  readme;  *  uarrative  in  a  series  of  rude  but 
telling  pictures,  instead  of  in  words." — Whitney:  Life 
&  Qroioth  of  Language,  ch.  vii. 

2.  A  term  used  by  London  costermongers 
for  counterfeit  weights  and  measures. 

3.  A  travelling  show  or  booth  ;  a  perform- 
ance. 

4.  A  'ivatch-chain. 

*5.  A  fetter  worn  by  convicts,  so  called 
from  being  slung  on  their  legs  by  a  sling  to 
prevent  slipping  down. 

B.  As  adj. :  Of  the  nature  of  slang ;  slangy : 
as,  a  slang  expression. 

T[  (1)  Back  slang:  A  kind  of  slang  used  by 
street  traders  in  London.  Its  main  principle 
is  that  of  pronouncing  words  rudely  back- 
wards :  as,  Cool  the  ddo  nammow  =  Look  at 
the  old  woman.    (Slang  Diet.) 

(2)  Rhyming  slang,  Riming  slang :  A  kind  of 
cant  language  used  by  street  vagabonds,  &c., 
of  Loudon,  which  consists  of  the  substitution 
of  words  and  sentences  which  rhyme  with 
other  words  or  sentences  intended  to  be  kept 
secret.     [Back-slang.] 

Slang -whanger,  s.  A  long-winded 
speaker ;  one  given  to  slang. 

Slang-whanging,  s.  The  use  of  slangy 
or  abusive  language. 

*  Slang  (3),  5.  [Slino.]  A  promontory.  (ffoU 
land:  Camden,  p.  715.) 

slang,  v.i.  &  (.    [Slano,  s.] 

A,  Intrans. :  To  use  slang;  to  make  use  of 
vulgar  or  abusive  language. 

B.  Traits. :  To  address  in  vulgar,  abusive 
language ;  to  abuse  with  slang. 

"  A  tipsy  virago  slanging  the  magistrate  to  the  high 
amusement  of  the  top-Dooted  constables."— ilaW^  TeM- 
graph,  Sept.  11, 1886. 

*  SlS.ng'-ey,  «.    [Slangy.] 

Sl^ng'-i-neSS,  s.  [Eng.  slangy;  -Tiess.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  slangy  ;  slang. 

"  It  is  the  business  of  slanginess  to  make  everything 
yi%\.V-"— Daily  Telegraph,  Jan.  l,  1886. 

*  8ia.n'-gl^-lar,  a.  [Slang,  s.]  Having  the 
nature  of  slang  ;  slangy. 


Slaiig'-^,  *  slang'-ey,  a.  [Eng,  slang ;  -y.] 
Of  or  relating  to  slang ;  of  the  nature  of  slang; 
using  or  given  to  the  use  of  slang, 

"'Don't   be    so    slangy,    Julia,'    remonstrates    her 
father." — Daily  Telegraph,  Sept.  13,  1886. 

Sl^nk,  pret.  of  v.    [Slink.] 

slant,  *slent,  a.  &  s.  [Sw.  dial,  slenta^ 
sldnta  ~  to  cause  to  slide  ;  slinta  (p.  t.  slaiit, 
pa.  par.  sluntit)  =  to  slide  ;  slant  —  slippery; 
cf.  Corn,  slyntya  —  to  slide ;  Wei.  ysglent  =  a 
slide.] 
A.  As   adj. :    Sloping,    oblique  ;    inclined 


boil,  bo^;  pdat,  jowl;  cat,  9eU,  cborus,  fhin.  ben^h;  go,  gem;  tmn,  this;  sin.  a§;  expect,  Xenopbon,  e^st.   -ing. 
-clan,  -tian  =  shan.   ~tioii«  -slon  =  ebtin;  -t^on,  -gioa  =  zbun.   -eious,  -tloiis,  -sious  =  shus.   -els,  -die,  &c.  =  h^\,  del. 
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from  a  direct  line,  whether  horizontal  or  per- 
pendicular. 

"The  tlant  ligbtniD?,  whose  thwart  flame  driven 
KiudleB  the  gummy  bark  of  fir  or  piue."        filowu 
Milton:  P.  A.,  x.  1.075. 

S.  As  substantive : 

1.  Lit. :  An  oblique  direction  or  plane ;  a 
slope. 

2.  Fig.  7  An  oblique  reflection. ;  a  gibe ;  a 
aircastic  remark. 

3.  Naut. :  A  transitory  breeze  of  wind,  or 
the  period  of  its  duration. 

"  Lenore  agaiu  got  away,  but  the  others  were  catch- 
ing sliints  on  their  own  accouut  and  keeping  inside  the 
haiidiciiia."— /"iuW,  Sept.  4,  1886. 

«laat,  •  sclent.  *  slent,  v.t.  &  i.    [Slant,  a.] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  turn  from  a  direct  line  ;  to  slope  ;  to 
give  a  sloping  or  oblique  direction  to. 

"To  break  and  tlent  the  downright  ruBhings  of  a 
stronger  vesaal."— Fuller :  flolu  War,  p.  210, 

*  2.  To  hold  or  stretch  out  in  a  slanting  or 
oblii[ne  direction.    (Followed  by  out.) 

B,  Intrans.  :  To  slope ;  to  lie  slantingly  or 
obliquely. 

"  On  the  Bide  of  yonder  slatiting  hill," 

Dodsle//:  Agriculture,  liL 

elant'-iiig,  pr.  par.  or  a.    [Slant,  v.] 

Slanf-ing-l]^,  adv.     [Bng.  slanting;  -ly.] 

1,  Lit. :  In  a  slanting  or  oblique  direction  ; 
with  a  slope  or  inclination  ;  on  the  slant ; 
obliquely. 

"  He  digs  in  slantingly  for  about  two  or  three  feet." 
—Burroughs :  Pepcicton,  p.  220. 

2.  Fig. :  With  an  oblique  or  indirect  hint 
or  remark. 

*  Slant'-ly,  slant -wife,  adv.  [Eng.  slant ; 
'ly,  -iuu<e.]  In  a  slantinti  or  oblique  direction; 
obliquely,  slantingly. 

"  Some  maketb  a  boUownesa  half  a  foot  deep, 
With  flower  Beta  iu  it,  set  slantwise  asteep." 

Tusser  :  Husbandry  ;  Harch. 

Elap,  *  Slappe,  s.  [Low  Ger.  slapp  =  the 
sound  of  a  bluw  ;  sdilappen  =.  to  slap.] 

1.  A  blow,  especially  one  given  with  the 
open  hand  or  with  something  broad. 

"  The  laugh,  the  slap,  the  jocund  curse,  go  round." 
3'hoTnsori  :  Autumn,  51. 

2.  A  gap  in  a  wall  or  dyke.    (Scotch.) 

"  Hin  guide  then  broke  down  a  slap,  as  he  called  it, 
in  a  dry  atone  fence. ' — Scott :  Quy  Munnerlng,  cb.  i. 

Slap,  V.t.    [Slap,  s.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang.  :  To  strike  with  the  open 
hand,  or  with  something  broad. 


2.  Mason.  :  To  break  out  an  opening  iu  a 
solid  wall. 

slap,    adv.      [Slap,  s.)     With  a  sudden  and 
violent  blow  ;  plump. 

"They  offered  to  come  into  the  warehouae.  then 
elraiuht  went  ibe  yard  sl-ip  over  their  noddle." — 
Arbuthriot  :  JJist.  of  John  Bull, 

slap-bang,  adv.  Violently,  suddenly; 
with  a  baiif^  or  noise. 

*  slap-sauce,  s.     A  parasite. 

slap-up,  tt.    Excellent,  lirst-rate. 

elap'-dash,acZy.,  u..,&s.   [Eng. slap,  sjid dash.] 

A.  As  adverb : 

1.  All  at  once  ;  slap. 

"  And  ytt.  slap'.iash.  is  all  again 
In  every  sinew,  nerve,  and  vein." 

Prior  ■  Alma,  L  17. 

2.  In  a  careless,  rash  manner. 

B.  As  adj.:  Free,  careless. 

"  It  wjis  a  x'apdash  style."— iyWon  ;  My  Novel,  bk. 
iii,  ch.  vi, 

C.  -ris  aub'tantive : 

Build.  :  A  composition  of  lime  and  coarse 
snu'l  reduced  to  a  liquid  form,  and  applied  to 
fh'i  e\teiior  of  walls  as  a  preservative;  also 
c.illed  HdUgh-casting. 

siap'-dash,  v.t.     [Slapdash,  adv.] 

"  1.   lo  do  iu  a  careless,  iMsh  manner. 
2.  To  rough-c.ist,  as  a  w.-ill,  with  mortar. 

Elap9,  a.     [Ici^l.  sZei/)r=:  slippery.]     Slippery, 
smuuth  ;  hence,  cmlty,  hypocritical.    {Prov.) 

slaps-ale,  s.  Pl.iin  ale  ;  as  opposed  to 
medicated  or  mixed  ale. 

slap2-face,  s.  A  soft-spoken,  crafty 
hypni  nil?.     {lUdVnvfU.) 


BlS.p'-jacli,  s.     [Flapjack.] 


slap'-per,  a.  &  s.    [Slap,  «.] 

A.  As   adj.  ,    Very  big,    large,  or  great. 

{Vulgar.) 

B.  As  substantive : 

1.  One  who  or  that  which  slaps. 

2.  A  person  or  thing  of  large  size ;  a 
whopper.    {Vulgar.) 

Slap'-ping,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.    [Slap,  v.] 

A.  ^5  pr.  par. :  (See  the  verb). 

B.  As  adj. :  Very  big,  great,  or  large. 
{Vulgar.) 

C.  As  sviistantive : 

Pottery:  The  process  of  working  clay  by 
dividing  a  block  and  slapping  the  halves 
together.  This  develops  the  plasticity,  makes 
the  mass  homogeneous,  and  expels  air-bub- 
bles. The  grain  of  the  mass  is  preserved,  the 
pieces  being  dashed  parallel  upon  each  other. 
The  process  is  repeated  again,  the  dividing 
instrument  being  a  wire. 

Slasb  (1),  v.t.  &  i.  [A  variant  of  slice ;  O.  Fr. 
esc^ecAer,  esclescher,  esciisc/ter  =  to  dismember, 
to  sever  ;  esclesche  =  a  portion;  a  part,  a  sever- 
ing, a  dismemberment,  from  O.  H.  Ger. 
slizan  =  to  slit,  to  rend,  to  destroy.  {SJceat.)'] 
[Slice,  Slit.] 

A.  Transitive : 

1.  To  cut  with  long  incisions  ;  to  slit. 

2.  To  cut  by  striking  violently  and  at 
random. 

B.  Intransitive : 

1.  To  strike  violently  and  at  random  with  a 
knife,  sword,  or  other  sharp  instniment ;  to 
lay  about  one  with  blows. 
"  Broke  their  rude  troops,  and  orders  did  confound, 
Hewing  and  slashing  at  their  idle  shades." 

Spenser:  F.  Q.,  II.  ix.  15. 

*  2.  To  cut  through  anything  rapidly,  and 
with  violence. 

*'  Not  that  I'd  lop  the  beauties  from  his  book 
Like  slashing  Heutley  with  his  desp'rate  hook." 
Pope :  Satires,  v.  104. 

slash  (2),  V.t.     [A  corrupt,  of  lash  (q.v.).] 

1,  To  cut  with  a  whip  ;  to  lash. 

"  Daniel,  a  sprightly  swain,  that  us'd  to  slash 
The  vig'rous  steeds  that  drew  his  lord's  Cfilash, 
To  Peggy's  side  Inclin'd."  liing. 

2.  To  cause  to  make  a  sharp  sound ;  to 
crack,  as  a  whip. 

"  She  slash'd  a  whip  she  held  in  her  hand.'— J/ore  .■ 
Mystery  a/  Godliness,  p.  220. 

slash  (3),  v.i.  [Sw.  slaska  =  to  paddle  in  water.] 
To  work  in  the  wet.    (Scotch,) 

slash  s.    [Slash  (1),  v.] 

1.  A  long  cut ;  a  cut  given  at  random. 

"  Some  few  received  Koine  cuts  and  slashes  that  had 
drawn  blood. " — Clarendon. 

2.  A  large  slit  in  the  thighs  and  arms  of  old 
dresses,  such  as  those  of  the  time  of  Queen 
Eliziibetli,  made  to  show  a  rich-coloured 
lining  through  the  openings. 

3.  Miniiig :  A  local  Welsh  terra  for  a  small 
natural  trough  or  hollow  filled  with  small 
fragments  of  culm  or  anthracite.  (Murchison : 
Slluria,  ch.  xi.) 

slashed,  pa.  par.  or  a.     [Slash  (1),  v.] 

A.  As  pa.  par. :  (See  the  verb). 

B.  As  adjective : 

L  Ordinary  language  : 

1.  Cut  with  a  slash  or  slashes ;  deeply 
gashed. 

2.  Having  artificial  slashes  or  ornamental 
openings,  as  a  sleeve,  &c. 

II.  Technically : 

1.  Bot.  (Of  a  leaf):  Divided  by  deep,  taper- 
pointed  cut  incisions.  Multifid,  laciniated, 
decomposed. 

2.  Her. :  A  term  employed  when  openings 
or  gashings  in  the  sleeve  are  to  be  described 
as  filleil  with  a  pufling  of  another  tincture. 

slash '-iii^,  j5r.  par.  &  a.     [Slash  (1),  v.] 

A,  As  pr.  par. :  (See  the  verb). 

B.  As  adjective : 

1.  Striking  or  cutting  violently  and  at 
random  ;  hence,  in  literary  slang,  cutting  up; 
severe,  sarcastic. 

2.  Very  large;  very  big  or  great ;  whopping. 
(Vulgar.) 

slash'-y,  a.     [Eng.  slash  (3),  v. ;  -y.]     Wet 

and  dirty  ;  slushy. 

Slat,   •  sclat,  s.     [O.  Fr.  esclat  —  a  shiver,  » 


splinter,  a  small  thin  lath  or  shingle,  ftom 
0.  H.  Ger.  sclizan  (Ger.  schleissen)  —  to  split] 

1.  A  thin  narrow  strip  of  wood  :  specif., 

(1)  One  of  the  transverse  pieces,  which  rest 
at  their  ends  upon  the  side-rails  of  a  bedstead. 

(2)  In  vehicles  ; 

(a)  A  bent  strip  which  bows  over  the  seat 
and  forms  one  of  the  ribs  of  the  canopy ;  a  bow. 

(b)  The  sloats  or  rounds  of  a  kind  of  cart 
or  waggon  bed. 

2.  The  foundation  of  a  basket,  consisting  of 
crossing  sets  of  parallel  rods  interlaced,  and 
forming  a  nucleus  for  the  commencement  of 
the  spiral  courses  of  which  the  bottom  is  made. 

3.  A  spent  fish. 

"  These  slats  would  then  escape,  and  the  cause  of  a 
great  injury  to  the  fiahiug  be  prevented."— /"^eZti,  Feb, 

27.  18S6. 

slat-iron,  s.  The  iron-shoe  or  terminatiou 
of  the  bow  or  slat  of  a  carriage-top. 

slat-xnattlng,  s.  A  floor  covering  of 
wooden  slats  or  veneers  on  a  flexible  fabriCi 
which  may  be  rolled  like  a  carpet. 

slat,  v.t.      [Icel.  sletta  =  to   strike,  to  slap; 
Norw.  slett  =  a  blow.] 

♦  1.  To  beat,  to  strike,  to  slap  ;  to  throw 
down  violently.     [Slate  (2),  v.] 

"  Slatted  hia  brains  out."  Marston. 

2.  To  split,  to  crack  (Prov.).  In  this  sense 
perhaps  from  slate. 

3.  To  set  on  ;  to  incite.    {Prov.) 

SlS.t9h,  s.     [A  softened  form  of  siacA;(q.r.)J 

Nautical : 

1.  The  slack  of  a  rope. 

2.  The  period  of  a  transitory  breeze, 

3.  An  interval  of  fine  weather. 

slate,  *  sclat,  *  slat,  d.    [Slat,  i.\ 
I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  In  the  same  sense  as  11. 

2.  A  thin  riven  slab  of  slate  used  in  roof- 
ing. The  upper  surface  of  a  slate  is  called  its 
back,  the  under  surface  the  bed,  the  lower 
edge  the  tail,  the  upper  edge  the  head.  The 
part  of  each  course  of  slates  exposed  to  view 
is  called  the  margin  of  the  course,  and  the 
width  of  the  margin  is  called  the  gauge.  The 
portion  hidden  from  view  is  the  cover.  The 
bond  or  lap  is  the  distance  which  the  lower 
edge  of  any  course  overlaps  the  slates  of  the 
second  course  below,  measuring  from  the  nail- 
hole,  and  may  be  from  two  to  four  inches.  Slates 
are  laid  on  laths,  battens,  or  sheathing,  and 
must  break  joint.  [Bbeak,  v.,  C.  21.].  The 
nails  are  of  copper,  zinc,  or  tinned  iron.  In 
England,  1,200  slates  constitute  a  thousand, 
common  sizes.  Slates  are  known  technically 
as  Doubles,  Ladies,  Countesses,  Duchesses, 
Princesses.  Queens,  Imperials.  (See  these 
words.)  A  square  of  slate  or  slating  is  100 
superficial  feet. 

3.  A  tablet  for  writing  upon,  formed  of 
slate  or  of  an  imitation  of  slate. 

"  A  person  who  should  undertake  to  draw  any  plan 
aasigiied  him  upon  a  slate." — Search:  /Aght  of  Nature, 
vol.  ii.,  pt.  1.,  un.  iii. 

*  4.  A  lamina  ;  a  thin  plate  ;  a  flake. 

"  It  [the  Coliiniblne  marie]  will  resolve  and  cleavQ 
into  most  thin  slates  and  flakes." — P.  Holland  :  Flinie, 
bk.  xvii.,  ch.  viiL 

5.  A  list  of  candidates  prepared  for  nomina- 
tion or  election  ;  a  preliminary  list  of  candi- 
dates which  is  liable  to  revision.    (Amer.) 
II.  Technically: 

1.  Geol.  :  Slates  of  a  typical  kind  are  gene- 
rally  of  great  antiquity,  being  cliiefly  of  Cam- 
brian or  Silurinn  age.  Sometimes,  however, 
the  term  is  more  loosely  applied  to  any  rock 
of  fissile  structure  whatevei'  the  character,  ba 
the  Collyweston  Slates  of  tlie  Lower  Oolite, 
which  are  calcareous  sandstone. 

2.  Petrol. :  An  indurated  laminated  rock,  cor- 
responding to  shale,  but  of  greatei'  age,  and  ia 
which  a  cleavage,  independent  ol'  the  lines  of 
bedding,  has  been  set  up  by  pressure. 

3.  Comm. :  About  half  the  slates  used  in  this 
country  are  quarried  in  Pennsylvania.  Theit 
total  value  is  over  $i,oOO,000  yearly.  I  n  Britain 
the  great  quarries  are  in  Wales.  The  total 
value  of  product  equals  $5,000,000  yearly. 

IT  To  have  a  slate  or  tile  loose :  To  be  a  little 
unsound  in  the  head. 

slate-axe,  s.  A  slater's  tool.  It  has  a 
bl^de  for  trimming  tlie  edges  of  the  slate,  and 
a  spike  for  making  nail-holes. 


i&te,  fat,  fare,  ^midst,  what,  fall,  father ;   we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there ;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine :  go,  pot, 
or,  wore,  w^olf,  work,  who,  son;  riute,  cub,  ciire.  ijnitc,  cur,  rule,  full;  try,  Syrian.    »,  ce  =  e;  ey  =  a;  qu  =  Isw. 


slate— slaver 
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slate-clay,  a.  Another  name  for  Sliale 
(q.v.). 

Slate-club,  s.  A  mutual  benefit  club  in 
whicii  each  member  pays  in  a  small  contribu- 
tion each  week  to  the  funds,  out  of  which 
allowances  are  made  to  sick  or  disabled  mem- 
bere.  The  balance  of  the  contributions,  after 
payment  of  such  allowances,  is  divided  at  the 
end  of  the  year  amongst  the  members. 

slate-coal,  s. 

Min. :  A  hard  coal  with  a  thick  slaty  struc-' 
ture,  and  an  uneven  fracture  across  the  lamina- 
tion. 


Gray  with  a  bluish 


slate-gray,  s.  &  a. 

tinge. 

Slate-peg,  s.  A  kind  of  nail  used  in 
securing  slates  on  a  roof ;  a  slater's  nail. 

slate-pencii,  s.  A  pencil-shaped  piece  of 
sott  slate,  used  for  writing  or  figuring  upon 
slates  in  schools,  &;c. 

Slate-spar,  s. 

Min.  :  A  name  given  to  calcite  (q.v.))  when 
crystallized  in  thin  tabular  crystals  with  sharp 
edges. 

Slate  (1),  v.t.  [Slate,  s.]  To  cover  with  a  slate 
or  slates  ;  to  roof  with  slates. 

*'  Sonnets  and  elegies  to  Chloria 
Would  nuso  a  house  about  two  storiea, 
A  lyrick  ode  would  slate." 

Swift:  Vanburgh'a  ffouie. 

■late  (2),  *  slatte,  v.t.    [Of.  Norw.  sletta  — to 
fliag,  to  cast ;  slett  =  a  blow.] 
*  1.  To  cast  down  ;  to  throw, 

2.  To  set  a  dog  loose  at ;  to  bait. 

3.  To  hold  up  to  ridicule ;  to  criticise 
severely  ;  to  reprimand  severely. 

fllat-en-ha'-ra,  s.    [Etyra.  doubtful.] 

Bot. :  A  local  Scotch  name  for  Lamiimria 
digitata.    (Britten  &  Holla'iid.) 

Slat'-er,  s.    [Eng.  slate  (1),  v. ;  -er.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  One  who  manufactures  slates ; 
one  who  lays  slates  or  whose  occupation  is  to 
slate  buildings. 

2.  Zool. :  A  popular  name  for  various  cur- 
sorial Isopods.  The  Slater,  simply  so  called, 
is  Onisctis  armadillo,  the  Water-slater  is  the 

fenus  Asellus,  the  Box-slater  Idotbea,  the 
liield-slater  Cassidina,  and  the  Cheliferous 
Slater  Tanais. 

Slat'-i-ness,  s.  [Eng.  slaty;  -ness.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  slaty ;  slaty  nature  or 
character. 

Blat'-ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.     [Slate  (1),  v.] 
A,  &  B.  -4s  pr.  par.  £  particip.  adj.  :  (See 
the  verb;. 
C.  As  substantive ; 

1.  The  act  or  operation  of  laying  slates  on 
roofs,  &c. 

2.  The  covering  of  slates  laid  on  roofs,  &c. 

3.  Slates  taken  collectively ;  materials  for 
slating  a  roof. 

Blat'-ihg,  s.  [Slate  (2),  v.}  A  severe  criti- 
cism or  reprimand, 

Blat'-ter,  v.L  [A  frequent,  from  slat,  v.  (q.v.) ; 
cf.  Icel.  sletta  =  to  slai),  to  dab,  to  squirt  out 
liquids,  to  dash  tlieni  about;  sletta  =  a.  dab, 
a  spot,  a  blot]    [Slat.] 

1.  To  be  careless  in  dress  ;  to  be  untidy  or 
slovenly.    (Prov.) 

2.  To  waste  ;  not  to  make  a  proper  and  due 
ase  of  aiiyLliing.     (Frov.) 

jAat'-tem,  a.  &  s.  [Prob,  for  slattering,  pr. 
par.  of  slatter  (q.v.),  or  the  n  may  be  a  simple 
adUitiun,  as  in  bitterji.] 

A,  As  adj. :  Resembling  a  slattern  ;  untidy, 
ilovenly,  slatternly. 

"  The  uew-scour'd  manteau,  and  the  alatterm  air." 
Oay:  Trivia,  iii.  270. 

B.  As  subst.  :  A  woman  who  is  slovenly  or 
nntidy  in  her  dress ;  one  who  is  not  neat  in 
dress ;  a  slut. 

"  The  slfittem  had  left,  in  the  hurry  and  haate, 
Her  lady's  couiplexiou  and  eye-brows  at  Calais. 

Prior :  A  Jieaeonable  AJfliction. 

•slat'-tern,  v.t.  [Slattern,  a.]  To  consume 
wastefully  or  carelessly  ;  to  waste. 

fslat'-tern-li-ness,  s.  [Eng.  slatternly; 
-ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  slatternly  ; 
untidiness,  slovenliness. 


slS,t'-tern-ly,  a.  &  a'^.v.     [Eng.  slattern;  -ly.] 

A.  -4s  adj.  ;  Untidy,  slovenly  ;  like  a  slat- 
tern. 

"  The  slatterniy  girl  trapesing  about,"— iJai?^  Tele- 
graph, Match  20,  am. 

B.  As  adv.  :  In  a  slovenly,  untidy  manner ; 
like  a  slattern ;  awkwardly. 

Slaf-ter-^,  a.  [Slatter.]  "Wet,  dirty.  {Frov.) 


slat '-3^.  a. 

nature   or 


[Eng.   slatie);    -y.] 
properties    of   slate ; 


Having  the 
resem  bling 


"  The  griealy  gulfs  and  slaty  lif  ts." 

iicolt :  Lord  of  tlm  Isles,  iiL  16. 

Slaty-cleavage,  ».    [Cleavaoi:.] 

Slaugh'-ter  {gh  silent),  *  slagh-ter,  *slau- 

tir,  *  Slaw-tyr,  s.  [Icel.  sid(r  =  a  slaugh- 
tering, butchers'  meat ;  sidtra  =  to  slaughter 
cattle;  A.S.  sleaht.  From  the  same  root  as 
slay,  V.  (q.v.).]    The  act  of  killing  or  slaying : 

1.  (Of  human  beings):  Anindisiiriminate  and 
violent  putting  to  death. 

"  He  made  of  hem  through  his  high  renoun, 
So  great  slaughter  and  eccisiomi." 

Lidf/aie :  atory  of  Thebes,  iii. 

2.  (Of  beasts):  The  killing  of  oxen  or  other 
beasts  for  market. 

Slaughter-house,  s. 

1.  Lit. :  A  house  or  shed  where  beasts  are 
slaughtered  for  human  food ;  an  abattoir,  a 
shambles. 

"  Bearing  it  to  thd  bloody  slaughter-house." 

Shakesp. :  2  I/enry  VI.,  Hi.  1. 
^  A  Slaughter-house  Act  for  London  was 
passed  in  1874. 

2.  Fig. :  The  scene  of  a  great  destruction  of 
human  life  ;  the  scene  of  a  massacre. 

*  slaughter-man,  s.  One  employed  in 
slaughtering ;  a  slayer,  a  destroyer. 

"  Tea  chased  by  one. 
Are  now  each  one  the  slaughter-man  of  twenty." 
Shakesp. :  Gymbeline,  v.  3. 

slaugh'-ter  (gh  silent),  v.t.     (Slaughter,  s.] 

1.  (0/  human  beings) :  To  massacre  ;  to  kill 
indiscriminately. 

"  Mercilessly  slaughtered  in  discharge  of  their  duty." 
Scott:  War  Song  of  the  Royal  Edinburgh  Light 
Dragoons.    (Note.) 

2.  (Of  beasts) :  To  kill  for  the  market ;  to 
butcher. 

slaugh'-ter-er  (gh  silent),  s.   [Eng.  slaughter, 
V. ;  -er.]    One  who  slaughters  ;  a  person  em- 
ployed in  slaughtering  ;  a  liutcher. 
"  Thou  dost  then  wrong  me  as  that  slaughterer  doth." 
Shakesp. .  1  Henry  VJ.,  ii.  5. 

*  slaugh'-ter -oils  (gh  silent),  a.  [Eng. 
slaughter;  -ons.]    Destructive,  murderous. 

"  There  would  I  go  and  hang  my  armour  up. 
And  witli  these  slaughterous  hands  draw  swnrd  no 
more."  Matthew  Arnold  :  Sonrab  &  Rustum. 

*  slaugh'-ter-oiis-ly  (gh  silent),  adv.  [Eng. 
slaughterous;  -ly.]  Destructively,  murder- 
ously. 

*slauke,  *.    [Slake,  s.] 

Slav,  Sclav,  Sclave,  Slave,  s.  [Slave.] 
Ethnol.  (PL) :  One  of  the  primary  divisions 
of  the  Aryan  race.  [Panslavism.]  Latliam 
called  them  Sarmatians,  and,  following, 
Retzius  descriVied  them  as  brachy cephalic 
rather  than  dolichocephalic,  and,  In  many  in- 
dividuals, approaching  the  Turanian  type. 
He  divided  them  into  Lithuanians  and  Slavo- 
nians, subdividing  these  again  by  their  lan- 
guages. [Slavonic]  The  name  is  sometimes 
counned  to  the  Slavonians  proper. 

Slav'-dom,  s.  [Eng.  slav;  -dom.]  Slavs  col- 
lectively. 

"  It  was  premature  and  less  calculated  to  promote 
the  interests  of  Slavdom."— Daily  Telegraph,  Dec.  5, 

1865. 

slave,  s.  [Fr.  esclave,  from  Ger.  sklave  ;  IVI.  H. 
Ger.  slave  =  a  slave,  from  Ger.  Slave  =  a 
Slavonian,  one  of  Slavonic  race  captured  and 
made  a  bondman  by  the  Germans,  from  Russ. 
slava  — glory,  fame;  O.  Dut.  slave,  slaeve; 
Dut.  slaof;  Dan.  slave,  sclave;  Sw.  slaf;  Sp. 
esclavo;  Ital.  schiavo.] 

*  1.  A  Slav,  a  Slavonian. 

"  From  the  Euxine  to  the  Adriatic,  in  the  state  of 
captives  or  sublects,  or  allies  or  enemies,  of  the  Greek 
empire,  they  overspread  the  land ;  and  the  national 
appelJa'tlon  of  the  slaves  has  been  degraded  by  chance 
or  malice  from  the  signification  ol  glory  to  that  of 
servitude."— Oibb&n  :  Decline  &  Fall,  ch.  Iv. 

2,  A  bond-servant ;  one  who  is  wholly  sub- 
ject to  the  will  and  power  of  another ;  one 
whose  person  and  services  are  wholly  at  the 


disposal  and  under  the  control  of  another. 
In  ancient  times,  and  even  now  amongab 
uncivilized  nations,  prisoners  of  war  were 
treated  as  slaves. 

"  Any  British  subject  who  conveys  or  removes  any 
person  as  a  slave,  is  now  by  statute  guilty  of  piracy, 
lelouy,  and  robbery  ;  for  which  penal  servitude  fot 
life  may  be  awarded,  so  that  this  crime  is  now  rarely, 
if  ever,  attempted." — Blackstone:  Comment.,  bk.  iv., 
ch.  6. 

3.  One  who  has  lost  the  power  of  resistance ; 
one  who  has  surrendered  himself  to  any  iu- 
fluence  or  power  whatever. 

"  Slaves  of  folly,  love,  or  strife." 

Wordsifforth :  Echo- 

*  4.  A  mean,  abject  person  ;  a  wretch. 
*'  Go  base  intruder,  overweening  «?a«c/ 
Bestow  thy  fawning  smiles  on  equal  mates." 
Shakesp. :  Two  Oe-ntleinen  of  Verona,  iii.  L 

5.  A  drudge ;  one  who  has  to  work  like  a 
slave. 


Born  in  slavery. 

A  band  of  slaves  for 


One   who   deals   in 


*  slave-born,  u 

slave-coffle,  ». 

sale ;  a  collie. 

slave-dealer, 

slaves. 

slave-driver,  s.  An  overseer  of  slaves 
at  their  work ;  hence,  a  cruel  or  severe  master. 

slave-fork,  s.  A  branch  of  a  ti-ee  of 
considerable  thickness,  four  or  five  feet  long, 
forking  at  the  end  into  two  prongs,  and  em- 
ployed to  inclose  the  necks  of  slaves  when  on 
their  march  from  the  intei  ior  of  Africa  to  the 
coast,  to  prevent  their  running  away. 

slave-grown,  a.  Grown  upon  land  cul- 
tivated by  slaves  ;  produced  by  slave  labour. 

Slave-making  ant,  5. 

Entom.  :  Polyerges  rufescens  and  Formica 
sanguinea.  Their  habits  were  first  made 
known  by  Pierre  Huber.  The  latter  species 
being  found  in  England,  Mr.  F.  Smith.  Mr. 
Darwin,  and  others,  watched  its  habits.  These 
ants  attack  the  nests  of  F.  fusca,  carry  off 
their  cocoons,  and  rear  them  as  slaves. 

slave-merchant,  s.  A  slave-trader;  a 
slaver. 

slave-ship,  s.  A  vessel  employed  in  the 
slave-trade ;  a  slaver. 

"  There  the  black  slave-ship  swims, 
Freighted  with  human  forme." 

Longfellow:  The  WUnesset. 

slave-trade,  s.  The  business  or  trade 
of  buying  men,  women,  or  children,  tran.s- 
porting  them  to  a  distant  country,  and  selling 
them  for  slaves. 

slave-trader,  s.  One  who  deals  in 
slaves  ;  a  slave -merchant. 


Called  also  the 


Slave-wood,  s. 

Bat.  :  Simaruba  officinalis. 
Bitter  Damson-tree. 


slave,  v.i.  &  t.    [Slave,  s.] 

A.  Intrans.:  To  toil  or  drudge  like  a  slave; 
to  work  hard. 
"  Had  women  been  the  makers  of  our  laws. 
The  men  should  slaoe  at  cards  from  mom  to  night.* 

&Uftft- 

•  B.  Trans. :  To  enslave. 

"A  woman  slaved  to  appetite." 

Afassir.ger:  /ienegade,  Iv.  2. 

slave' -hold-er,  s.  [Eng.  slave,  s.,  and  holder.] 
One  who  owns  slaves  ;  a  slave-owner. 

Slave'-hold-ing,  a.  [Eng.  slave,  and  holding.] 
Holding  or  pos.sessing  persons  in  slavery  :  as, 
a  slave-holding  state. 

Slave'-like,  a.  [Eng.  slave,  and  like.]  Like 
a  slave ;  becoming  a  slave. 

Slav'-er  (1),  *.     [Eng.  slav(e);  -er.] 

1,  One  who  is  engaged  in  the  slave-trade ; 
a  slave-trader. 

**  The  slaver's  thumb  was  on  the  latch." 

Longfellow:  Quadroon  Oirl, 

2.  A  vessel  engaged  in  the  slave-trade, 

"  Her  appearance  is  saucy,  rakish,  and  severe,  and 
suggests  rather  some  fleet  smuggler,  or  siauer  than  a 
yncat."— Century  Magazine,  Aug.,  1882,  p.  602. 

slav'-er  (2),  s.  [Icel.  slafr.]  Saliva,  slabber, 
drivel. 

"  Adown  my  beard  the  slavers  trickle." 

Burns  :  Address  to  the  Toothache. 

slav'-er,  v.i.  &  t    [Icel.  slafra;  cogn.  witl 
Low  Ger.  slahbern.] 
A.  Intransitive : 

1.  To  slabbfr;  to  suffer  the  spittle  to  lun 
from  the  mouth. 


Ph: 


Hoil,  bos';  pout,  jiJwl;  cat,  5eU,  chorus,  si™,  bench:  so,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a§;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist, 
-cian.  -tian  =  slxan.    -tion,  -sion  =  shun ;  -tion.  -?ion  =  zhun.    -oious,  -tioUB.  -sious  =  shus.    -We,  -die,  &o.  =  bel,  <leL 
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slaverer— sled 


2.  To  be  beaineared  with  saliva. 

"  Should  I 
Slaver  with  lii»  aa  conimou  as  the  stairs 
Ttuit  mount  the  CapituL" 

Skaketp. :  Cj/mbeline,  L  6. 

B.  Travis. :  To  besmear  with  slaver  or  saliva ; 
to  slabber. 
"  Twitch'd  by  the  fllave,  he  Ciouths  It  more  and  more, 
TUl  with  white  froth  hia  gown  is  ilaeer'd  o'er," 

Dryden.    {Todd.) 

Blav'-er-er,  s.     [Eng.  slaver,  v. ;  -er.)    One 
who  slavers  ;  a  slabberer,  a  driveller. 

BUiv'-er-ing,  pr.  par.  &  a.    [Slaver,  v.] 

*  slav'-er-ing-l^,  adv.    [Eng.  slavering ;  -ly.] 
lu  d  slavering  manner ;  with  slaver  or  drivel. 

Blav-er-y,  s,    [Eng.  slave;  -ry.] 

1.  The  state  or  condition  of  a  slave  ;  bond- 
air.-  ;  tlie  state  or  condition  of  being  entirely 
8ui>ject  to  the  will  of  another.  Slavery  is  the 
oliligation  of  the  slave  to  work  for  the  benefit 
of  his  master,  without  the  consent  or  contract 
of  the  former ;  or  it  is  the  establishment  of 
a  light  which  gives  one  person  such  a  power 
over  another  as  to  make  him  absolute  master 
of  the  other's  life  and  property. 

^f  In  barbarous  times  the  man  who  over- 
came an  adversary  in  battle  never  thought 
his  victory  completed  till  he  had  killed  him. 
In  tlie  next  stage  of  development  it  was  dis- 
covered that  by  sparing  him,  he  could  be  put 
to  some  use ;  and  slavery  arose  as  a  reform. 
Thougli  tending  to  stop  slaughter  in  the  battle- 
field, it  caused  fresh  wars  of  its  own,  the 
object  being  to  overcome  the  men  of  feebler 
tribes,  and  reduce  them,  with  their  wives  and 
families,  to  servitude. 

Tlie  subjection  of  some  at  least  of  Ham's 
race  to  slavery  is  prophesied  in  Gen.  ix.  25, 
and  slavery  very  early  existed  in  the  world. 
The  318  trained  servants  (A.V.),  men  (R.V.) 
born  in  Abraham's  house,  seem  to  have  been 
slaves,  and  the  patriarch  must  have  habitually 
treated  them  well  or  he  would  not  have 
ventured  to  arm  them  (Gen.  xiv.  14).  The 
Mosaic  law  found  slavery  previously  existing 
among  the  Jews,  and  regulated  it,  making  it 
milder  (Exod.  xxi.  16),  especially  in  the  case 
of  tlie  poor  of  their  own  race  temporarily  in 
bondage  (Lev.  xxv.  39),  for  whom  it  had  a 
year  of  release  (Exod.  xxi.  2)  and  a  jubilee 
(Lev.  xxv.  39-54). 

The  Egyptians  (Gen.  xxxix.  1,  Exod.  i.-xii.), 
the  Carthaginians,  the  Greeks,  and  the  Ro- 
mans, even  when  their  civilization  was  at  its 
highest,  all  had  slaves.  The  New  Testament 
did  not  directly  attack  slavery  (Philemon  10- 
19),  but  the  principles  of  Jesus  were  quite 
inconsistent  with  its  maintenance  (Matt.  vii. 
12),  and,  as  Christianity  gained  the  power  of 
moulding  European  faith  and  practice,  the 
severti  slavery  of  the  ancient  times  was  trans- 
formed into  the  milder  serfage  of  the  Middle 
Ages.  With  regard  to  Muliainmadan  slavery, 
Hughes  (Diet.  Islam,  p.  596)  says  : 

"  From  the  teaching  of  the  Qur'au  ...  it  will  be 
eeeii  tli&t  all  male  and  female  slaves  taken  as  pi  under 
in  war  are  the  lawful  property  of  their  master ;  that 
the  master  has  power  to  take  to  himself  any  female 
slave  either  maxried  or  single :  that  the  position  of  a 
slave  13  as  helpless  as  that  of  the  stone  idols  of  Arabia ; 
but  they  should  be  treated  with  kindness,  and  granted 
their  freedom  when  they  are  able  to  ask  for  aud  pay 
for  it." 

On  the  conquest  of  Hispaniola,  Peru, 
and  Mexico  by  the  Spaniards,  the  American 
Ind  lan  natives,  reduced  to  bondage,  were 
C'liupelled  to  labour  long  hours  in  mining  and 
otlier  occupations.  Las  Casas  (1474-15U6),  a 
Siuinish  Dominican,  "the  Father  aud  Pro- 
tector of  the  Indians,"  in  vain  urging  their 
emancipation.  The  mortality  among  them 
was  so  great  that  negroes  from  Africa  were 
introduced  to  take  their  place.  It  was  found 
that  a  negro  did  four  times  as  much  work  as 
an  Indian,  and  lived  when  the  Indian  died. 
The  first  slaves  were  brought  to  Hispaniola  in 
1503,  and  a  larger  number  in  1511.  American 
slavery  once  begun  gradually  reached  large 
pio|iortions,  and  sullied  the  fair  feme  of  all 
European  nations  which  possessed  colonies 
abrtwid.  In  1713,  Great  Britain  was  no  better 
than  the  rest.  [Assientc]  The  worst  fea- 
ture of  slavery  was  the  slave  trade.  As  early 
as  A.D.  1688,  William  Penn,  the  Quaker,  had 
denounced  it.  The  London  Society  of  Friends 
did  so  also  in  1727,  and  resolved  in  1760  to 
exj»el  any  member  who  engaged  in  the  traffic. 
On  June  22, 1772,  the  English  Court  of  King's 
Bench,  in  the  case  of  Somerset,  decided  that 
a  slave  reaching  England  was  free,  and  the 
Scotch  Court  of  Session,  about  the  same  time, 
came  to  the  same  decision.    In  1785,  the  Vice- 


Chaucellor  of  the  University  of  Cambridge 
offered  a  prize  for  the  best  essay  on  the  ques- 
tion whether  slavery  was  right,  and  the  suc- 
cessful candidate  was  Mr,  Thomas  Clarkson 
(1760-1S46),  who  commenced  an  agitation  for 
the  abolition  of  the  slave  trade.  Many  of  his 
warmest  supporters  belonged  to  the  Society 
of  Friends.  In  1786  William  Wilberlorce 
(1759-1833)  brought  the  subject  before  Parlia- 
ment, but  the  Act  abolishing  it  did  not  be- 
come law  till  March  25,  1807.  Agitation  was 
now  directed  against  slavery  itself,  and  in 
1833  an  Emancipation  Act  was  passed,  which, 
on  August  1, 1834,  set  free  770,280  slaves  in  the 
British  West  Indies,  with  a  compensation  of 
£20,000,000  to  their  owners.  On  August  1, 
1838,  slavery  was  abolished  in  British  India. 

As  time  went  forward,  the  struggle  between 
the  advocates  of  slavery  and  the  abolitionists 
in  the  United  States  became  more  determined, 
the  former  being  generally  Democrats  aud  the 
latter  Republicans,  and  when  on  Nov.  6, 1860, 
Abraham  Lincoln,  the  Republican  candidate, 
was  elected  President,  great  excitement  arose 
among  the  Southern  or  slave-holding  States, 
one  after  another  of  which  seceded  from  the 
Union.  [Confederate.]  Lincoln,  at  the  head 
of  the  Northern  States,  declared  war  against 
the  revolted  South.  The  war  was  undeitaken 
for  the  preservation  of  the  Union,  yet  the  Presi- 
dent found  it  expedient,  in  1863,  to  proclaim  the 
emancipation  of  the  slaves  in  the  unsubdued 
portions  of  the  South,  and  the  ultimate  eucceBS 
of  the  North  led  to  the  abolition  of  slavery 
throughout  the  Union.  Slavery  was  abolished 
in  Cuba  in  1886,  and  in  Brazil  in  1888.  It  no 
longer  exists  anywhere  upon  the  American 
continent. 

2.  The  keeping  or  possessing  of  slavea ; 
Blaveholding  :  as.  To  abolish  slavery. 

3.  The  office  of  a  slave ;  exhausting  and 
mean  labour ;  drudgery. 

SlaV-esr,  s.  [Eng.  slave,  a. ;  -y.]  A  servant- 
girl.    (CoUog.) 

"  No  well-conducted  English  girl  need  be  a  slavep  at 
ail"— J)aUy  Telegraph,  April  1,  1886. 

SlaV-ic,  a.    [Eng.  Slav;  -ic.]    Slavonic. 

Tf  Church  Slavic :  A  name  given  to  an  ancient 
dialect  of  Bulgaria,  from  its  being  used  as  the 
sacred  language  of  the  Greek  Church.  Called 
also  Old  Bulgarian. 

Slav'-ish,  a.    [Eng.  slav(e);  -isk.] 

1.  Pertaining  to,  befitting,  or  characteris- 
tic of  a  slave  ;  mean,  base,  servile. 

"  To  slavish  sloth  and  tyranny  a  prey." 

TJwmsoii :  Castle  of  Indolence.  IL  18. 

2.  Servile,  laborious  ;  fit  for  a  slave  ;  con- 
sisting in  slavery  or  di-udgery. 

"  You  have  among  you  many  a  purchased  slave. 
Which,  like  your  asses,  aud  your  dogs  aud  mules, 
You  use  in  abject  aud  in  slavish  part." 

Shakesp. :  Merchant  of  Venice,  iv.  1. 

•3.  Being  in  slavery. 

"  Clogge  their  slavish  tenants  with  commands." 

Bp.  Hall :  Satires,  iv.  2, 

Slav  -ish-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  slavish ;  -ly.l  In  a 
slavish  manner ;  like  a  slave ;  servilely, 
meanly,  basely. 

"  She  never  slavishly  aubvaita.'    Qay:  Fables.No.  12. 

slav'-ish-ness,  5.  [Eng.  slavish ; -ness.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  slavish  ;  servility, 
baseness,  meanness. 

"  Imprinting  a  character  o(  slavishneSM  upon  it."— 
Seeker  :  Sermons,  vol.  iii.,  ser.  7. 

Sla-vo-,  pref.  [Slav.]  Pertaining  to  or  con- 
nected with  Slavonic. 

Slavo-Lettic,  a.  A  name  sometimes  ap- 
plied to  the  Slavonic  language. 

"  This  [the  Slavonic]  branch  is  often  called  the 
Slavo-Lettic,  because  it  is  made  to  include  another 
sub-branch,  the  Lettic  or  Lithuanic,  which,  though 
considerably  further  removed  from  the  Slavonic  than 
any  of  theae  from  the  rest,  is  yet  too  nearly  related 
to  rank  aa  a  separate  branch." — Whitney:  Life  & 
Growth  of  Lanffuage.  eh.  x. 

*  Slav-oc'-ra-jj?,  ».  [Eng.  slave ;  suff.  -eracy, 
as  in  demoeraci/,  aristocracy,  &c.  ]  Slave- 
owners collectively  ;  persons  exercising  politi- 
cal power  for  the  maintenance  of  slavery. 

Sla-vo'-m-an,  a.  &  s.    [See  def.] 

A.  As  adj. :  The  same  as  Slavonic  (q.v,). 

B.  As  subst. :  A  native  or  inhabitant  of 
Slavonia ;  a  Slav. 

Sla-v6n'-Jc,  Scla-von -lo,  a.  &  s.  [See  def.] 

A.  As  adj.  :  Pertaining  to  the  Slavs  or 
Slavonians,  or  their  language. 

B.  As  subst. :  The  language  of  the  Slavs,  a 


branch  of  the  Indo-European  family  of  lan- 
guages.  Sometimes  also  called  the  Slavo- 
Lettic  (q.v.). 

"  The  Slavonic  branch  haa  always  lain  in  cIom 
proximity  to  the  Germanic  on  the  eaat ;  it  has  been 
the  last  of  all  to  gain  historical  prominence.  Ita 
eastern  division  Includes  the  Russian,  Bulgarlau, 
Servian  and  Croatian,  and  Slovenian.  ...  To  the 
western  division  belong  the  Polish,  the  Bohemian,  of 
which  the  Moravian  aud  Slovak  ian  axe  closely  kin- 
dred dialects,  the  Serbian,  and  the  Polabian."— FTAifc 
ney :  Life  &  Orototh  of  Language,  cb.  x. 

Sla'-vo-phil,  a.    [Pref.  slavo-y  and  Gr.  <^(Aos 

{philQs)  =  a.  friend.]  Supporting  or  advocat- 
ing the  interests  of  the  Slavs. 

"  And  it  is  of  these  peoples,  therefore,  that  oar 
Slavophil  politicians  aud  professors  speak." — DaUy 
Telegraph,  Sept.  25,  1885. 

slaw,  a.    [Slow.]    {Scotch.) 

Sl^w,  s.  [Dan.  5^0,  slaa,  contract,  from  saXadt 
=  a  salad  (q.v.).]  Sliced  cabbage,  served 
cooked  or  uncooked  as  a  salad. 

*  slaw©/ pa.  par.    [Slay,  u] 

*  slawk,  s.    [Slake,  s.] 

slawm,  5.    [Cf.  Sw.  sZam=.mud,  slime.] 

Min. :  A  point  in  the  stone  or  ore  filled  with 
soft  clay.    (Weale.) 

slay,  *  sle,   *  slee,  *  sleyn  (pa.  t.  slew^ 

*  slewe,  *slou,  *sloug,  *  slough,  *slouh,  *slow, 
pa.    par.    *  slaw,     *  slawe,    *  y-slawe,    slain, 

*  slaine,  *  slayn),  v.t.  [A.S.  sledn  (contract, 
from  skihan)  =  to  smite,  to  slay  (pa.  t.  sl6h, 
sldg,  pi.  sldgon,  pa.  par.  slegen);  cogn.  with 
Dut.  slaan  (pa.  t.  sloeg,  pa.  par.  geslagen); 
Icel.  sld;  Dan.  slaae;  Sw.  sla;  Goth,  slahan; 
O.  H.  Ger.  slahdn;  Ger.  schlageti.] 

1.  To  put  to  death'  with  a  weapon  of  any 
kind  ;  to  kill  violently  or  suddenly. 

"  I  saw  under  the  &lta.r  the  souls  of  them  that  wen 
tlain  ^or  the  word  of  Qod."~Iievelation  vi.  2. 

2.  To  annihilate,  to  destroy,  to  ruin ;  to  pub 
an  end  to. 

"  To  save  a  paltiy  life,  and  slay  bright  fame." 

Shakesp.  :  1  Eenry  VI.,  iv.  6. 

slay,sley,s.  [A.S.  slds,  from  sledn— to  strike; 
to  smite  ;  cf.  Icel.  sld  =  a  bolt,  a  bar.]  [Slay, 
«.]    A  weaver's  reed ;  a  sley. 

slay'-er,  *  sle-er,  s.  [Eng.  slay,  v. ;  -er.]  One 
who  slays  or  kills  ;  a  killer,  a  murderer;  a 
destroyer  of  life. 

"  What  1  wait  they  till  its  beams  amain 
Crash  on  the  slayers  and  the  slaiu  ?  " 

Scott :  Jiofcebff,  r.  QEb 

*slaz'-y,  ic.    [Sleazy.] 

*  sle,  *  slee,  v.t    [Slay,  v.] 

sleave»  s.  [Etym.  doubtful ;  cf.  Ger.  schlep, 
=  a  loop,  a  knot]  The  knotted  and  entangled 
part  of  silk  or  thread  ;  soft  floss  or  unspun 
silk  used  for  weaving. 

*'  As  soft  a^  sleave  or  sarcenet  ever  was. 
Whereon  my  Clona  her  sweet  self  reposes." 

Drayton :  The  Mutes  Elysium,  Nymph.  4. 

sleave-silk,  s.   Soft  floss  or  unspun  silk. 

sleave,  v.t.  [Sleave,  s.]  To  separate  and 
divide  as  into  threads. 

"  The  more  subtle,  and  more  hard  to  sleave  a-two, 
...  Is  that  dominion  over  consciences." — Whitlock: 
Manners  of  the  English,  p.  360. 

*  sleaved,  *  sieved,  a.  [Sleave,  v.]  Raw, 
unspun,  unwrought. 

"  Eight  wild  men  all  apparelled  in  green  moss  made 
with  sieved  silk."— i7o2in5Aed  :  Hist.  England,  p.  836. 

*^  Sleaz'-i-ness,  s.  [Eng.  sleazy;  -Tiess.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  sleazy ;  thinnesSi 
nimsiness. 

sleaz'-y,   sleez'-^,   *slaz'-Sr,  a.     [Ger, 

schleiszig,  schlissig  =  worn-out,  threadbare 
from  sclileiszen  =  to  slit,  to  split,  to  decay.] 

1.  Thin  ;  wanting  in  substance  ;  tlinisy. 

"  I  cannot  well  away  with  such  sleazy  stuff,  with 
such  cobweb  compositions,  where  there  is  ng  strength 
of  matter." — BoweU :  Letters.    {Halliwelt.] 

2.  Rough  from  projecting  fibres,  as  yarn  OF 
twine  made  of  inferior  material, 

sled,  *  slede,  i<.  [Icel.  sledhi;  Dan.  slcede; 
Sw.  slede ;  Dut.  slede ;  O.  H.  Ger.  slito,  slitd; 
Ger.  schlitten ;  It.  &  Gael,  slaod  —  a  sledge. 
From  the  samerootassJifie.]  [Sledge,  Sleioh.] 

1 1.  A  sledge. 

"  Upon  an  ivory  sled 
Thou  sbalt  be  drawn  among  the  frozen  poles." 

Tamburlaine,  or  the  Scythian  bhepherd. 

2.  A  vehicle  on  runners,  used  for  hauling 
loads.  It  corresponds  to  the  waggon,  as  the 
sleigh  does  to  the  carriage  among  wheeled 


Cite,  fat,  fiire.  amidst,  whit,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  prne,  pit.  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot, 
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vehicles,  the  two  latter  being  intended  for 
passengers. 

3.  A  seat  mounted  on  runners,  used  for 
sliding  on  snow  or  ice.    (Amer.) 

Sled-brake,  s.  A  device  to  prevent  too 
rapid  motion  of  a  sled.  It  is  usually  a  prong 
brought  into  contact  with  the  ice 

sled-knee,  s.  One  of  those  portions  of 
the  tVauie  of  a  sled  or  sleigh  which  rest  on 
tlie  runners  and  raise  the  fenders  and  benches 
a  sufficient  height  above  the  ground. 

sled -runner,  s.  One  of  the  curved 
pieces  on  which  a  sled  slides. 

Bled,  v.t  [Sled,  s.]  To  carry  or  convey  on  a 
sled  :  as,  To  sled  wood  or  timber. 

*  sled'-ded,  a,  [Eng.  sled;  -ed.]  A  word  of 
doubtful  meaning,  but  probably  denoting 
mounted  on  a  sled. 

"  He  smote  the  sledded  Polack  on  tbe  ice." 

Shakesp. :  Hamlet,  1.  1. 

•  Sled'-der,  s.  [Eng.  sled;  -er.]  Ahorse 
tliat  draws  a  sledge. 

filedge  (1),  3.  [Prop,  for  stedSt  pi.  of  sled 
(q-v.).] 

1.  A  veliicle  mounted  on  runners,  or  low 
wheels,  or'  without  wheels,  and  used  for  con- 
veying loads  over  snow,  ice,  baregi'ound,  &c. ; 
%  sled. 

2.  A  travelling  carriage  mounted  on  runners, 
used  for  travelling  over  snow  or  ice  ;  a  sleigh. 

"  The  sledge  Is  extremely  light,  and  shod  at  the 
hottom  with  the  skin  of  a  young  deer,  the  hair  turned 
to  slide  on  the  frozen  anovf."^QoldsmUh:  Animated 
JfutuTe,  bk.  ii.,  ch.  v. 

*  3.  The  hurdle  on  which  traitors  were 
drawn  to  the  place  of  execution.  [Hurdle, 
«.,  4.] 

sledge-cbair,  s.  A  kind  of  chair  mounted 
on  runners  and  propelled  along  the  ice  by  the 
hand. 

eledge  (2),  *  slegge,  s.  [A.S.  slecge  =  a  heavy 
hammer,  prop.  =  a  smiter,  from  slegen,  pa. 
p;ir.  of  sledn  =  to  smite,  to  slay  (q.v.)  ;  cogn. 
with  Dut.  sleggCf  slei  ;  Sw.  slagga ;  Icel.  sleggja; 
Ger.  schldgel ;  Dut.  slegel=.3.  mallet;  Ger. 
schlag-hammer  =  a  sledge-hammer.  ]  The  heavy 
hnmmer  of  a  smith,  Yielded  by  both  hands  ; 
a  sledge-hammer. 
"  The  blacksmith's  sledge  and  the  scythe  of  the  mower." 
Longfellow :  Evangeline,  i.  2. 

Sledge-hammer,  «.    A  sledge. 

*  sledge-hammer,  v.t.  To  hit  with  a 
dledge. 

elee.  s.     [Perhaps  corrupt,  from  shigh  (q.v.).] 
Shipwright. :    A   cradle    placed   beneath  a 
sliip  when  hauling  her  up  for  repairs, 

Slee,  a.     [Sly.]    (Scotch.) 

Slsean,  s.     [Slain  (2).]  l 

slee9h,  s.    [Sleetch.] 

sleek,  *sleke,  *slicke,  *slike,  *sclyke, 

a.,  adv.,  &  s.  [Icel.  slikr  =  sleek,  smooth  ; 
O.  Dut.  sleyck  =  plain,  even  ;  cf.  Dut.  slijk ; 
Low  Ger.  slikk;  Ger.  scftiicfc  =  grease,  slime, 
mud ;  Low  Ger.  sliken  (pa.  t.  sleek,  pa.  par. 
sleken) ;  Ger.  schleichen  (pa.  t.  slich,  pa,  par. 
gesehlichen) ;  O.  H.  Ger.  slihlian  =  iii  slink, 
to  crawl,  to  creep.] 
A.  As  adjective : 

1.  Smooth ;  having  an  even,  smooth  sur- 
fece  ;  hence,  glossy. 

"  If  the  cattea  akin  be  sleke  and  gay.' 

Chaucer:  C.  T.,  5,930. 

*  2.  Not  rough  or  harsh.    (Milton.) 
^,  As  adverb: 

*  1.  Smoothly. 

"  Seyde  til  hire  fake  and  slike."         EaveloJc,  1,157. 

2.  With  ease  and  dexterity ;  with  exactness ; 
elick.    (Vulgar.) 

0.  As  subst.  :  That  which  makes  sleek  or 
smooth ;  varnish. 

sleek  -  headed,  a.  Having  the  hair 
■muotlied  or  well-combed. 

*'  Sleek-headed  men  and  such  as  sleep  o'  nights," 

Shakesp. :  Julius  Ccesar.  i.  2, 

4lieek,  *  slecke,  *  slick,  v.t.  &  i.   [Sleek,  a.] 
A»  Transitive : 
L  Lit. :  To  make  sleek,  even,  and  smooth. 

••  The  third  a  gentle  squire  Ostlero  hight. 

Who  will  our  palfrles  Blicfc  with  wisps  of  straw. 
Seaum.  *  Flet. :  Knight  of  the  Burning  Pestle,  ii.  1. 


XL  Figuratively : 

1.  To  make  smooth,  soft,  or  more  pleasant ; 
to  smooth  over. 

"  Gentle  my  lord,  sleek  o'er  your  rugged  looks  ; 
Be  kiLlght  and  Jovial  moug  your  guests  to-mght." 
S/Mkesp. :  Macbeth,  ill.  2. 

*  2.  To  soothe,  to  appease,  to  calm. 

•  B.  Intrans. :  To  glide  or  sweep. 

"  The  racks  came  sleeking  on." 

Leigh  Hunt :  Foliage,  p.  xxx. 

Sleek'-U,  a,     [Eng.  sleek;  -it.] 

1.  Lit.  :  Smooth-haired ;  having  a  sleek 
skin.    (Burns:  To  a  Mouse.) 

2.  Fig.  :  Smooth  in  appearance.;  deceitful, 
sly,  cunning. 

sleek'-l^,  *  slicke-ly,  adv.    [Eng.  sleek,  a. ; 
-ly.]    In  a  sleek  manner  ;  smoothly,  glossily. 
"  Let  their  heads  be  slickly  combed,  their  blue  coata 
brushed."— 5ftafce*p.  .■  Taming  of  the  Shrew,  iv.  1. 

sleek'-ness,  s.  [Eng.  sleek;  -ness.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  sleek  ;  smoothness, 
glossiness. 

"  They  lost  their  sleekness  and  grace,  and  were  soon 
purchased  at  half  the  value." — Rambler,  No.  136. 

Sleek' -  Stone,  ^  sleke  -  stone,  j.  [Icel. 
slike-steinn  =  a  fine  whetstone  for  polishing.] 
A  smoothing  stone. 

"  The  purest  pasteboard  with  a  sleekstone  rub 
smooth,  and  as  even  as  you  cau." — Peacham;  On 
Drawing. 

Sleek'-jr,  a.    [Eng.  sleek;  -y.] 

1.  Lit.  :  Sleek,  smooth,  glossy. 

"  Of  brave  Troxartas'  line,  whose  sleeJry  down 
In  love  compress'd  Lychomile  the  browu," 

Parnell :  Battle  of  Frogs  &  Mice,  L 

2.  Fig. :  Sly,  cunning,  deceitful,  hypo- 
critical, fawning. 

Sleep.  *  slepe,  *  sleepe,  v.i.  &  t.  [A.S. 
slc&pan,  slepaii  (pa.  t.  slep) ;  cogn.  with  Dut. 
slapen;  Goth.  slejMn ;  O.  H.  Ger.  sldfan;  Ger. 
schlctjen.     From  the  same  root  as  slip  (q.v.).] 

A.  Intransitive : 

1.  To  take  rest  in  sleep ;  to  slumber ;  to 
take  rest  by  suspension  of  the  mental  and 
corporal  powers.    (Piers  Ploughman,  p.  1.) 

^  When  apparently  transitive,  as  in  the  fol- 
lowing example,  there  is  an  ellipsis  of  during 
or  for. 

"  Never  slept  a  quiet  hour." 

tshakesp.  :  Bichard  III.,  v.  a 

2.  To  be  careless,  inattentive,  or  uncon- 
cerned ;  to  live  thoughtlessly  or  carelessly. 

"  Why  should  a  man  sleep  when  he  is  awake  !  " 

Shakesp. :  Merchant  of  Venice,  i,  L 

3.  To  be  dead  ;  to  lie  in  the  grave. 

"  If  we  believe  that  Jesus  died  and  rose  again,  even 
BO  them  also  which  sleep  in  Jesus  will  God  bring  with 
him."— 1  Tltess.  iv.  14. 

4.  To  be  in  a  state  of  repose,  rest,  or  quiet ; 
to  be  unemployed,  unused,  or  unagitated  ;  to 
be  or  lie  dormant. 

"  Tht  !r.w  hath  not  been  dead,  though  it  hath  slept.' 
Shakesp.  ■  Measure  for  Measure,  ii.  2, 

5.  To  spin  so  rapidly  and  smoothly  that  the 
motion  caunot  be  observed  or  detected.  (Said 
of  a  top,  &c.) 

6.  To  assume  a  state  as  regards  vegetable 
functions  analogous  to  the  sleeping  of  animals. 

B.  Transitive: 

1,  To  slumber.  (Followed  by  a  cognate 
object.)    (Tennyson:  Day  Dreams,  262.) 

2.  To  afford  sleeping  accommodation  for  : 
as,  The  cabin  sleeps  thirty  passengers.  (Colloq.) 

%  (1)  To  sleep  away :  To  pass  away  in  sleep, 
to  consume  in  sleeping :  as,  To  sleep  one's  life 
away. 

(2)  To  sleep  off:  To  get  rid  of,  overcome,  or 
recover  from  sleeping  :  as.  To  sleep  off  the 
effects  of  drinking. 

sleep,    *  slepe,  s.      [A.S.  sld^p;   cogn.  with 
Dut.  slaap;  Goth,  sleps;  O.  H.  Ger.  sla/;  Ger. 
schlaf.] 
I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Lit. :  In  the  same  sense  as  II. 

"  In  a  most  fast  sleep."       Shakesp.  :  Macbeth,  v.  1. 

2.  Fig. :  Death ;  rest  in  the  grave. 

"  Here  are  no  storms. 
No  noise,  hut  silence  and  eternal  sleep." 

Shakesp. :  Titus  Androjiicus,  i.  2. 

II.  Physiol.  :  The  periodical  lethargy  and 
repose  of  the  organs  of  sense  and  locomotion 
and  some  of  the  intellectual  powers.  Tlie 
salient  feature  of  sleep  is  the  cessation  of  the 
automatic  activity  of  the  brain.  When  sleep 
is  approaching,  the  mind  becomes  less  active, 
the  power  of  attention  being  among  the  first 
to  give  way ;  finally  greater  or  less  loss  of 


consciousness  takes  place.  [Dream.]  All  the 
higher  animals  sleep,  and  some  hibernate. 
[Hibernation.]  The  functions  of  organic  life 
are  not  muuh  affected  by  sleep.  The  pulse  and 
breathing  are  slower,  the  latter  more  thoracic 
than  diaphragmatic ;  the  intestines  and  other 
muscular  mechanisms  and  the  secreting 
organs  less  active,  or  even  some  of  them 
quiescent,  and  the  pupil  of  the  eye  is  con- 
tracted proportionally  to  the  depth  of  the 
sleep.  The  temperature  of  the  body  is  lower, 
and  from  two  to  five  in  the  morning  vitality 
is  low,  and  this  period  is  marked  by  a  high 
rate  of  moitality  among  the  old  and  weak. 
Tlie  cause  of  sleep  is  not  yet  fully  understood. 
The  very  young  require  much  sleep  ;  in  adult 
life  about  eight  hours'  sleep  are  required  ;  in 
old  age  there  should  be  more,  for  the  repair  of 
waste,  but  generally  there  is  less.  A  morbid 
tendency  to  sleep  denotes  imperfect  nutrition 
and  degeneracy  of  the  nervous  tissue,  and  is 
often  the  precursor  of  apoplexy.  It  may  be 
caused  also  by  undue  heat  or  cold,  by  dys- 
pepsia, passion,  mental  excitement,  overwork, 
anxiety,  or  drunkenness,     [Sleeplessness.] 

1[  Sleep  denotes  an  entire  relaxation  of  the 
physical  frame  ;  drowse  is  a  short,  light  sleep. 
Sleep  is  the  general  term ;  to  slumber  is  to 
sleep  lightly  and  softly ;  to  doze  is  to  incline 
to  sleep,  or  to  begin  sleeping;  to  TUip  is  to 
sleep  for  a  time. 

IF  Sleep  of  plants : 

Bot.  :  The  folding  of  leaves  during  the  night. 
Simple  leaves  may  rest  face  to  face,  or  may 
envelop  the  stem,  &;c.  ;  trifoliolate  ones  be 
divergent,  pendent,  &c.,  and  compound 
pinnate  leaves  may  be  turned  up  or  down,  or 
be  imbricated  orretrorse.  [Sensitive-plants. J 
An  analogous  phenomenon  is  presented  by 
the  opening  and  closing  of  flowers. 

sleep-at-noon,  s. 

Bot. :  Tragopogon  pratensis. 

^Sleep-cbarged,  «.    Heavy  with  sloep. 

*  sleep-sick,  i*.    Fond  of  sleep  ;  sleepy. 

*  sleep-waker,  s.  One  in  a  state  of 
mesmerie,  morbid,  or  partial  sleep. 

*  Sleep-waking,  s.  The  state  or  con- 
dition of  one  who  is  mesmerized,  or  one  who 
is  understood  to  be  at  once  asleep  and  awake,, 
or  in  a  partial  and  morbid  sleep. 

sleep-walker,  s.    A  somnambulist. 

sleep-walking,  s.    Somnambulism- 

Sleep'-er  (1),  s.     [Eng.  sleep,  v. ;  -er.} 
I,  Ordinary  Language : 

I.  One  who  sleeps. 

"  Come,  my  queen,  take  hand  with  me. 
And  rock  tlie  gi-ound  whereon  these  sleepers  be." 
Shakesp.  :  Midsummer  Night's  Dream,  iv.  L 

*2.  A  lazy  drone. 

"He  must  be  no  great  eater,  drinker,  nor  sle^>er. 
that  will  discipline  hia  senses,  and  exert  hismiudj 
every  worthy  undertaking  requires  both."— Crew. 

*  3.  A  dead  person. 

"  Graves,  at  my  command. 
Have  waked  their  sleepers." 

Shakesp.  :  Tempest,  v.  1. 

*4.  That  which  lies  dormant;  as,  a  law  not 
put  in  execution. 

"  Let  penal  laws,  if  they  have  been  sleepers  of  long, 
or  if  grown  uuflt  for  the  present  time,  be  by  wis* 
Judges  confined  in  the  execution."— fiocon. 

5.  A  sleeping-caj"  (q.v.). 

"  Our  sleeping-car,  or  sleeper  as  the  natives  prefer  to 
call  these  much-vaunted  American  inventions. "— 
Referee,  Dec.  26,  1886. 

II.  Ichthy. :  A  popular  American  name  for 
several  fislies  :  (1)  Somniosus  microcepJialus, 
a  shark  of  the  family  Scymnidse,  common  in 
the  North  Atlantic ;  (2)  Ginglymostoma  cir- 
ratum;  (3)  any  individual  of  the  genus 
Eleotris. 

sleep'-er  (2),  s.    [Allied  to  slab  (q.v.).] 

1.  Shipbuilding : 

(1)  A  fore-and-aft  floor-timber  in  »  ship's 
bottom. 

(2)  A  knee-piece  connecting  the  transom 
and  after-timbers,  to  strengthen  the  counter. 
Similar  timbers  strengthen  the  bows  of 
whalers. 

2.  Ordn.  :  The  undermost  timbers  of  a  gun 
or  mortar  platform,  or,  generally,  of  any 
framework. 

3.  Carpentry  : 

(1)  One  of  the  set  of  timbers  supporting 
the  lower  floor  of  the  building.     The  sleepers, 


boll.  b6y;  po^t,  j6^1;  cat,  5ell,  chorus,  9liln,  benph;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist,    -inft 
•Cian, -tian  =  Shan,    -tion, -sion  =  shun ; -tion, -gion  =  zhiin.    -cious, -tious, -sious  =  shus.    -ble, -die,  &c.  =  bgl.  del. 
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in  a  wooden  frame,  rest  on  the  sills.  In  a 
brick  or  stone  house  they  rest  on  the  walls. 
[Joist.] 

(2)  One  of  a  set  of  logs  or  scantlings  laid 
beneath  a  rough  floor,  as  of  a  pen,  shed,  or 
temporary  stable. 

4.  RaU.-eng. :  One  of  the  timbers  support- 
ing a  railway  track.  When  it  is  longitudinal 
with  the  track,  it  is  called  a  stringer  or  sill ; 
when  it  is  transverse  it  is  called  a  sleeper  or 
tie. 

"Tlie  obstruction  conaiBtetl  ottleepers  and  materiaU 
lor  mending  the  permaneot  way.' — Standard,  Now. 
30,  1885. 

5.  A  platform. 

6.  Weaving:  The  upper  part  of  the  heddle 
of  a  draw-loom  through  which  the  threads 


•sleep'-fiil,  a.  [Eng.  sleep;  -full.\  Strongly 
inclined  to  sleep  ;  sleepy,  drowsy. 

"Diatriist  wiU  cure  a  lethargy;  of  a.aleepfuZ  man  it 
makes  a  wakeful  one,  and  so  keeps  out  iwTerty," — 
&coU  :  Essay  on  Drapery  (1036),  p.  138. 

*  Sleep'-ful-ness»  s.  [Eng.  sleepful;  -ness.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  sleepful ;  sleepi- 
ness, drowsiness. 

Sleep'-i-ly,  adv.     [Eng.  sleepy;  -ly.} 

1.  Lit. :  In  a  sleepy  manner ;  drowsily  ; 
with  a  desire  to  sleep. 

2.  Fig. :  Lazily,  dull,  stupidly,  without 
energy. 

•'  I  rather  chuse  to  endure  the  wounds  of  those  dai*ts 
which  envy  casteth  at  novelty,  than  to  go  on  safely 
and  sleepily  in  the  easy  ways  oi  aucieub  mistakinga."— 
Raleigh. 

Bleep'-i-ness,  s.  [Eng.  sleepy;  -ness.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  sleepy ;  inclination 
to  sleep ;  drowsiness. 

*'  Watchfulness  precedes  too  great  sleepinesB,  and  is 
the  most  ill-boding  symptom  of  a  fever." — Arbuthnot. 

tfleep'-iug,  *  slep-ynge,  pr.  par.,  ».,  &  s. 
[Sleep,  v.} 
A.  Aspr.  par. :  (See  the  verb). 
S.  As  adjective : 

1.  Reposing  in  sleep. 

2.  Occupied  in  sleep  :  as,  sUepiiig  hours. 

3.  Tending  to  produce  sleep. 

•*  A  sleeping  potion,  which  so  took  effect 
As  I  intended."        Shakesp. :  Romeo  &  Juliet,  v.  S. 

4.  Used  for  sleeping  in  :  as,  a  sleeping  room. 
C.  As  substantive : 

1.  The  act  or  state  of  one  who  sleeps. 

2.  The  state  of  being  at  rest  or  not  stirred 
or  agitated ;  the  state  of  being  dormant. 

"  You  ever 

.-,--  ig  of  this  bi 

Shakesp. :  Henry  VIII.,  11.  4, 

^  Sleeping  of  process : 

Scots  Law :  The  state  of  a  process  in  the 
outer  court  of  the  Court  of  Session,  in  which 
no  judicial  order  or  interlocutor  has  been 
pronounced  for  a  year  and  a  day. 

sleeping-car.  sleeping-carriage,  s. 

A  railway-car  arranged  with  berths  for 
passengers  during  night  travel  The  seats 
are  usually  convertible  into  a  lower  berth, 
while  an  upper  berth  is  let  down  from  the  roof. 

sleeping  -  partner,  «.  A  dormant 
partner  (q.  v.). 

sleeping-table,  s. 

MetaXl. :  An  apparatus  consisting  of  an  in- 
clined plane  (two  such  are  generally  arranged 
alongside  each  other),  upon  which  finely- 
pounded  ore  is  washed  to  concentrate  it. 

•  Sleep'-mg-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  sleeping;  -ly.] 
Sleepily. 

"  To  Jog  sleepingly  through  the  world."— Jennei  : 
Eratmus ;  Praise  of  Folly,  p.  25. 

,•  Sleep'-isll,  a.     [Eng,  sieep;  -ish.^    Disposed 
1    to  sleep  ;  sleepy,  drowsy. 

f sleep'-lesSp  *  slepe-lesse,  a.  [Eng.  sleep ; 
-less.] 

1.  Having  no  sleep  ;  without  sleep ;  wakeful, 
"  Lo  see  myne  eyes  flow  with  continual  tearea. 

The  body  still  away  tlepeletse  it  wearea." 

Wyatt :  To  hit  UnTHnde  Loee. 

2.  Havirg  no  rest ;  never  resting ;  un- 
ceasingly in  motion. 


sleep '-less-ly,  adv.     [Eng.  sleepless  ;  -ly.]    In 
a  sleepless  manner ;  without  sleep. 

sleep' -less-ness.  *  sleep -lesse-nesse,  s. 

[Eng,  sleepless;  -ness.]    The  quality  or  state  of 


being  sleepless ;  want  or  deprivation  of  sleep. 
[Insomnia,  Sleep.] 

"Conceiviug  an  imi>ossibility  of  an  absolute  sleep- 
Iessen€sse."—Bp.  Ball.  Balm  of  Oilead. 

sleep'-wort,  s.    [Eng.  sleep,  and  wort.   Named 
from  the  soporiQc  tendency  of  the  plant.] 
Bat. :  LactMca  sativa.    (Prior.) 

sleep'-3^,  *  Slep-ye,  a.     [Eng.  sleep;  -y.] 
1.  Inclined  to  sleep;  drowsy, 

"  I  am  sleepy."  Shakesp. :  Meas.  for  Meas.,  iv.  3. 

*  2.  Tending  to  induce  sleep  ;  soporiferous, 
somniferous. 

"  We  will  give  you  sleepy  drinks.'" 

Shakesp. :  Winter's  TtiZe,  L  1 

*3.  Sleeping,  asleep. 

"  Go  .  .  ,  smear 
The  sleepy  grooms  with  blood." 

Shakesp. :  Macbeth,  i.  7. 

*4.  Dull,  lazy,  indiilent,  inactive,  sluggish. 
"  In  the  mildness  of  your  sleepy  thoughts." 

Shakesp.  :  Richard  III.,  Hi.  7. 

*  Sle'-er,  s.  [Mid.  Eng.  siec=slay;  -er.]  A 
slayer. 

*  sle'-er-esg, ».  [Eng.  steer;  -ess.]  A  female 
slayer. 

sleet  (1),  s,    [Norw.  sletta  =  sleet,  from  sletta 
=  to  fling  ;  Icel.  sletta  =  to  strike,  to  slap,  to 
dash  down ;  cf.  Dan.  slud  =  sleet ;  Icel.  slydda.] 
1.  Rain  mingled  with  hail  or  snow.     It  con- 
sists of  small  icy  needles  confusedly  pressed 
together,  and  is  probably  produced  by  the 
sudden  congelation    of   minute   globules    of 
aqueous  vapour  in  an  agitated  atmosphere. 
"  The  marble  where  her  feet 
Gleam'd  whiter  than  the  mountain  sleet." 

Byron :  The  Giaour. 

*  2.  A  shower  of  anything  falling  thickly, 
and  causing  a  painful  sensation. 

"  They  wheel'd.  and,  flying,  behind  them  shot 
Sharp  sleet  of  arrowy  showera  against  the  face 
Of  their  pui-auers."  Milton ;  P.  R.,  iii.  821 

Sleet  (2),  6.     [Etym.  doubtful.] 

Ordn.  :  The  part  of  a  mortar  passing  from 
the  chamber  to  the  trunnions  for  strengthen- 
ing that  part. 

sleet,  v.i.  [Sleet,  s.]  To  snow  or  hail  with  a 
mixture  of  rain. 

Sleetch,  s.  [Prob.  connected  with  sludge  or 
slush,  the  spelling  being  affected  by  sleet  (1).] 
Thick  mud,  as  at  the  bottom  of  rivers. 

sleet'-i-ness,  s.  [Eng,  sleety;  -mess.]  The 
quality  or  stat^  of  being  sleety. 

Sleet'-^,  a.  &S.     [Eng.  sleet  (1) ;  -y.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Consisting  of  sleet ;  resembling 
sleet ;  of  the  nature  of  sleet. 

"  Meantixie  the  dark  banks  of  cloud  had  been  drift- 
ing up,  and  soon  a  cold,  sleety  rain  began  to  lalL"— 
Fieht,  Sept.  11,  18B6. 

B.  As  suhst. :  The  translation  of  Frimaire, 
the  third  month  of  the  French  Republican 
year. 

sleeve  (1),  *  sieve,  «.    [A.S.  sUfe,  slef,  slyfe, 
slyf;  coga  with  O,  Dut.  sloove  =  a  veil  or  a 
skin;  sieve  =  a  sleeve  ;  Ger,  sc/Uai(&e  =  ahusk, 
a  shell.     From  the  same  root  as  slip  (q.v.).] 
I.  Ordinary  Langiiage : 

I.  Lit. :  The  part  of  «  garment  which  la 
fitted  to  cover  the  arm. 

"  Shaped  like  our  carters'  frocks,  being  without 
sleeves."— Dampier :   f'oyages  {a.u.  16871. 

*2.  Fig.:  A  narrow  channel  of  the  sea;  a 
channel.  (Cf.  Fr.  La  Manche=.  the  English 
Channel ;  rrianche  =  a  sleeve.] 

II.  Mech. :  A  tube  into  which  a  rod  or 
another  tube  is  inserted.  If  small,  it  is  often 
called  a  thimble  ;  when  fixed,  and  serving 
merely  to  strengthen  the  object  which  it  in- 
closes, it  is  a  reinforce.  In  the  majority  of 
its  applications,  liowever,  the  two  parts  have 
moie  or  less  relative  circular  or  longitudinal 
motion. 

*  II  (1)  To  Mng  on  (or  upon)  the  sleeve :  To 
be  or  make  dependent. 

"  It  is  not  for  a  man  which  doth  know,  or  sliould 
know,  what  orders,  and  what  peaceable  govenimeiit 
reijuired,  to  ask  why  we  should  hang  our  judgment 
upon  the  church's  sleeve,  and  why  in  m.itters  of  orders 
more  than  in  mivttera  of  doctrine."— floofter  ."  Eccles. 
Polity. 

(2)  To  laugh  in  one's  sleeve:  To  langh  or  exult 
privately ;  originally,  to  laugh  while  hifling 
one's  face  behind  the  wide  sleeves,  so  as  to 
escape  detection. 

"  John  laughed  heartily  in  his  sleeve  at  the  pride  of 
the  esquire.'— .^r&it(A7io(.-  Rist.  John  Hull. 


sleeve-axle,  s.  A  hollow  axle  running 
upon  an  axial  shaft. 

sleeve-button,  s.  A  button  to  fasten 
the  sleeve  or  wristband. 

sleeve  -  coupling,  s.  A  tube  within 
which  the  abutting  ends  of  shafting  are 
coupled  together. 

sleeve-fish,  s. 

Zool. :  A  popular  name  for  the  genus  Loligo 
(q.v.). 

*  Sleeve-hand,  ;;.  The  cuff  attached  to 
a  sleeve.    (SJiakesp. :  Winter's  Tale,  iv.  4.) 

sleeve-knot,  s.  A  knot  or  bow  of  ribbon 
attached  to  a  sleeve. 

sleeve-link,  s.  A  contrivance  consisting 
of  two  buttons  or  studs  connected  by  a  link, 
for  fastening  the  wristband  or  culfs. 

sleeve  (2),  a.    [Sleave.] 

sleeve,  v.t.  [Sleeve  (1),  s.]  To  furnish  with 
sleeves ;  to  put  in  sleeves. 

sleeved,  a.  [Eng.  sleeve  (1);  -ed.]  Having 
sleeves. 

sleeve'- less,   *  sleeve  -  lesse,  u.     [Eng. 
sleeve;  -less.] 
1.  Lit. :  Having  no  sleeves ;  wanting  sleeves. 

"  Then  imring  both  his  arms — a  sleeveless  coat 
He  girds  the  rough  exuviie  of  a  goat," 
Cowper :  Translations  from  Virgil ;  The  Salad. 

*  2.  Fig. :  Wanting  a  cover,  pretext,  or 
excuse ;  unreasonable,  bootless,  useless, 
(Generally  in  the  phrase,  a  sleeveless  errand.) 

"To  save  himself  from  the  vexation  of  a  sleeveless 
errand."— JKarftwrioM  .'  Divine  Legation,  bk.  lit 

sleez'-y,  a.    [Sleazy.] 

Sleid,  v.t.  [Sley.]  To  prepare  for  use  in  the 
weaver's  sley  or  slaie. 

"  She  weaved  the  sleided  silk, 
With  Angers  long."      Shakesp.: Pericles,\Y.  (ProL) 

sleigh  {gh  silent),  s.  [The  same  word  as  sled^ 
or  sledge,  the  form  being  due  to  contraction 
by  the  loss  of  d.\  A  vehicle  mounted  on 
runners  for  transporting  passengers  or  goods 
on  snow  or  ice ;  a  somewhat  finer  vehicle 
than  a  sled  (q.v.). 

sleigh-bell,  s.  A  small  bell  of  globular 
form  attached  to  sleigh  harness. 

*'  Tlie  musical  jaugle  of  tleigh-bells." 

Longfellow :  Theologian's  Tale. 

sleigh-hrake,  s.     The  same  as  Sled- 

BBAKE  (q.v.). 

sleigh-runner,  s.  One  of  the  curved 
pieces  on  which  a  sleigh  slides. 

Sleigh'-ing  (g/t  silent),  s.    [Exig.  sleigh ;  -ing."] 

1.  The  state  of  the  snow  which  permits  of 
running  sleighs.    {Anier.) 

2.  The  act  or  pastime  of  riding  in  a  sleigh. 

*sleigh-ly,  ad-y.   [Sleight.]    Slily,  cunningly. 

sleight,  *  slight  {gh  silent),  ^slehthe, 
*  sleighte,  *  sleighth,  *  sleithe,  s.  &  a. 
[Icel.  slcegdh  =  slyness,  cunning ;  from  slagr  — 
sly  (q.v.);  Sw.  sidf^d  =  mechanical  art,  dex- 
terity ;  from  slog  =  hardy,  dexterous,  expert.] 
A.  As  substantive : 

1.  An  artful  trick ;  a  trick  so  dexterously 
performed  as  to  escape  detection. 


•  2,  An  art ;  a  skilful  operation, 

"  Distilled  by  magic  sleights." 

Shakesp. :  Macbeth,  iii.  9. 

3.  Dexterity,  expertness,  dexterous  practice. 

"  Lookers  on  feel  most  delight, 
Tliat  least  perceive  the  juggler's  sleight." 

Butler  :  Uudibras,  II.  ill.  i> 

*  B.  As  adj. ;  Deceitful,  artful. 

"  Spells  .  . . 
Of  power  to  cheat  the  eye  with  sleight  illusion.'* 
MiUon:  Comus  (MS.). 

%  Sleight  of  hand:  Legerdemain,  prestidigi- 
tation. 

"  Will  ye  see  any  feats  of  activity, 
Some  sleight  of  hand,  legerdemain?" 

Beaum.  &  Flet.  :  Beggar's  Bush,  iii.  L 

*Sleighf-ful  {gh  silent),  a.  [Eng,  sleight; 
-full]    Cunning,  artful,  crafty. 

"  Wilde  beasts  forsooke  their  dens  on  woody  hils. 
And  ileightful  otters  left  the  purling  rils." 

Brovme :  Britannias  Pastorals,  11.  4. 

*  sleight'-i-ly  (gh  silent),  adv.  [Eng.  sleighty; 
-ly.]  In  a  cunning  manner;  cunningW,  art- 
fully. 


&te,  £^t,  fare,  amidst,  what,  ^11,  fother;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;   pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot^ 
or,  wore,  wol^  work,  whd,  sj^ ;  mute,  cub,  ciire,  gjiite,  cur,  rule,  full ;  try,  Syrian.    »,ce  =  e;ey  =  a;  qu=  kw. 


Bleighty— slide 
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•sleight'-y    (3/1  silent),    *  sleyght-ye,  a. 

[Eng.  sleUjht;  -y.]  Exereising  or  given  to 
sleights  or  tricks  ;  artful,  cunning,  crafty. 

"Men's  «/«.y.?fe(.y  tugliiitf  and  cuuiiterlelt  craftea."— 
Bp.  Oarduer  ■  2'ru»  Obetiience,  iol.  n. 

*  slen, ""  sleexit  v.t.    [Slay,  v.] 

Slen'-der,  "^  sclen-dre,  "slen-dre,  a.  [O. 

Dut.  s/t;wfer  =  slender,  tliiti  ;  properly  =  trail- 
ing, dragging;,  hence,  long  drawn  out,  from 
srnideieiL=  to  drag,  to  trail.] 

1-  Smjdl  or  narrow  in  circumference  or 
widtli  as  compared  with  the  length;  thin, 
8lim,  not  thick. 

"  Hire  urioea  long  and  sclfTtdre." 

Chaucer:  C.  T.,  9,575. 

2.  Not  strong,  weak,  feeble,  slight. 

"The  xfei'clnycst  sliews  of  probaliiiity  will  suffice  to 
make  tiiiii  iui  iiiliiiel."— Sooft .-  Chri^ttiun  Life.  pt.  it, 
eh.  lii. 

3.  Moderate,  small,  inconsiderable,  slight, 
trivial. 

"  Whe-e  joy  ino3t  revpls,  grief  doth  most  laineut ; 
Grief  joys,  joy  giievtsi,  ^n  slmniHr  nceident." 

S/iukes/t.  :  JIumlet,  iil.  2. 

4.  Small,  insufficient,  meagre,  poor,  pitiful. 

"  A  thill  mid  sleoder  pittattCQ." 

Shakesp.:  T<iming  of  the  Shrew,  iv.  4. 

•5.  Notamply supplied, poor.uiipretending. 
"  Tlie  good  Ostoriua  often  deiyn'd 
To  grace  my  slendvr  tablt>  with  liia  intMciicB." 

PhUips.    (TocUt.) 

*6.  Spare,  abateniious. 

"Ill  olistnictions  iiiflatiiiiiatoTy,  the  riliment  ought 
to  he  cool,  sleiidtiT,  thin,  diluting,"—^  rbuthnot 

slender-beaked  spider-crab,  s. 

Znol. :  Stenorhynchus  tenuirostris,  a  small, 
brilllHutly  coloured  triangul.tr  crab,  hiiving 
the  rostrum  as  long  as  tlis  canipace.  It  is 
often  met  with  in  deep  water  off  Torquay. 

slender  clouded-brlndle,  s. 

Eutom. :  A  British  night  moth,  Xylophasia 
aeolopaciTia, 

slender-loris,  s. 

Zool.  :  Loris  gTodlis,    [Loris.) 
Slender-pug,  s. 

Entom. :  A  British  geometer  moth,  EupitJie- 
€ia  teauiata. 

Slender-Striped  rufous-moth,  s. 

Eiitom. :  A  British  geometer  moth,  Pkiha- 
lapteryx  Vipidatti. 

fllen'-der-lj^,  adv.  [Eng.  slender;  -ly.]  In  a 
slend  -r  manner;  slightly,  feelily,  inadequately, 
sparely,  sparingly,  meanly. 

"  He  hath  e%'er  but  slemlerly  kno'wn  himself." — 
Shalmip. :  Lear,  i.  l. 

tf  en'-der-ness,  s.    [Eng.  slender ;  -m^ss.] 

1.  'Ihe  quality  or  state  of  being  slender; 
llimness,  tliiaiiess,  sliglitness. 

"By  their  extreme  littleuesa  or  by  their  slender' 
no's  "-- Hoy le:    Wur/ai,  i.  574, 

2.  Want  of  stren-ith  ;feeltleness,  slightness, 
■Weakness  :  as,  the  sie'ider/iess  of  a  probability. 

3.  Insninciency,  meagreness,  sparseness. 

"From  the  glendnrness  ol  their  fortunes." — Knox: 
BintB  to  young  Men. 

*Slent,  s.  [Slrnt,  v.]  An  oblique  or  sarcastic 
rejiiai'k  ;  a  gibe,  a  jest. 

"Cleopatra  found  Antoniii))'  Jesta  and  ilent$  to  be 
butgroea."— A^urt/t."  J'lutarch,  p.  7W. 

^Slent,  v.i.  &  t.     [Slant,  a.] 

A.  Intrans. ;  To  make  oblique  or  sarcastic 
remarks  nr  retlectious. 

"One  Prnteus,  a  pleasant  conceited  nmn,  and  that 
cuuUl  gfent  finely."— Aort A  :  Plutarch,  p.  744. 

B.  TraTuitive : 

1.  To  cause  to  turn  aslant  or  aside ;  to  ward 
off. 

2.  To  rend. 

"  They  were  ^enfedand  BblveredaBxmdei."—Sou>eU: 
Latere,  bk.  iv.,  let.  19. 

*  Slep,  *  sleps,  s.  &  V.    [Sleep.] 

filS'pez'  (z  as  ts),  s.    [Russ.] 
iiool. :  The  Mole-rat  (q.v.). 

filSpt,  prei.  &  -pa.  par.  of  v.    [Sleep,  ».J 

•  alete,  a.    [Sleet,  s.) 

elautli,  8.  [Slot  (1),  3.\  The  track  of  man  or 
beiiat  as  known  by  the  scent. 

Sleuth-hound,  s.    A  bloodhound  (q.v.). 

•  sleve-lesse,  a.    [Sleeveles.?.] 
Slow  (ew  as  6),  pret.  of  v.    [Slay,  «.] 


Slew  (ew  as  6),  v.t.  [Slue.]  To  swing  round ; 
to  slue. 

slewed  (ew  »s  6).  a.   [Slew,  vJ\   Moderately 
drunk;  tipsy.    {Slang.) 

"  When  a  vessel  changes  tha  tack,  bIib,  r«  It  were, 
Btiic^gers,  the  wills  fljip,  alio  graituiilly  heela  ovur,  and 
the  wind  DkLtilitng  tlie  waltlug  ciuivaa,  she  glldea  uil  at 
anotlier  angle.  'Ihe  course  pursued  by  an  intuxluiited 
ov  slewed  man  la  B>ipposed  to  be  aualoiioua  to  thut  of 
the  ship."— i^ffuTif;  OicL 

sley,  s.    [A.S.  sice.] 

1.  Weaving:    A    weaver's    reed, 
s.,  II.  7.] 


[Reed, 


2.  Knitting-machlTie :  Any  guide- way  in  a. 
knitting-machine. 

sley,  v.t.  [Sley,  s.]  To  separate  or  part  into 
tlireads,  as  weavers  do;  to  prepare  for  the 
sley. 

"The  iirtfofadapthig  the  yam  to  the  reed  lis  known 
by  the  names  of  exmnniiui;,  si-tting,  or  Blcn'mg,  which 
are  used  indiscrimiit'itely,  ami  mean  exactly  the  same 
tiling."— 6'rfl;  Dk-thruiry  of  Aria,  <t& 

•  Slib'-ber,  a.    [Slipper,  a.] 

slibber-sauce,  s.    Dralf,  hogswash. 

Slib'-o-witz  (W  as  v),  s.  [Bohemian.]  An 
ardent  spiiit,  distilled  in  Bohemia  Irum  the 
fermented  juice  of  plums. 

sli9e,  *  sclico,  *  sclise,  *  sclyce,  s.  [O.  Fr. 

esdice  =  a  shiver,  a  splinter,  a  broken  piece  of 
wnod,  from  esclier,  escUcer  =  tn  split,  to  slit, 
from  O.  H.  Ger.  slizan  =  to  slit  (q.v.),] 

1,  A  broail  thin  piece  of  any  thing  cut  off, 

"  Whether  the  Grecians  took  a  Kli<-a 
Four  times  a  day,  or  only  twice." 

/,lo//U :  A  Dialogu9. 

2.  Something  bi'oad  and  thin  ;  as, 

(1)  A'broad  thin  knife  for  serving  flsh  at 
table. 
*  (2)  A  salver,  platter,  or  tray. 

(3)  A  peel  or  fire  shovel. 

(4)  Around-ftnded  pliable  knife  for  spreading 
plasters  ;  a  S|)atula. 

"  The  pelican  liatb  a  beak  broad  and  flat,  much  like 
the  slice  of  upothee.iries." — HaketoUL :  Apolugie,  bk.  i,, 
cb.  1.,  §  5. 

(5)  Furrutce  :  The  instrument  used  for  clear- 
ing the  }iir-spaces  between  the  bars  of  the 
furnace  when  they  become  choked  with 
clinkers. 

(6)  Nautical: 

(ft)  A  bar  with  a  cbis*"!  or  spear-shaped  end, 
used  for  .stripping  olf  sheatliing  or  planking. 

(b)  A  spade-shaped  tool  used  in  flensing 
whales. 

(c)  A  wedge  driven  between  the  false  keel 
and  the  bilge  way,  to  raise  a  vessel  before 
launching. 

(7)  Printing 

(a)  An  ink-slice  (q.v.). 
(&)  A  galley-blice  (q.v.). 
Slice-bar,  o.    [Slice,  «.,  2.  (5).] 
slice-galley,  s. 

Print. :  A  galley  having  a  movable  false 
bottom  or  slice. 

sU9e,  v.t.     [Slice,  s.] 

1.  To  cut  into  hroad,  thin  pieces;  to  cut 
slices  or  broad,  thin  pieces  from. 

"  An  iron  bar  sticed  out  Into  a  multitude  of  plates 
as  thni  aa  nai>er." — Search:  Light  of  Niuure,  vol.  li., 
^4-    ;      »i.    ji. 


pt.i 


ch. 


2.  To  cut  off  in  slices  or  broad,  thin  pieces. 
*  3.  To  cut  up  into  parts  ;  to  cut,  to  divide. 
"  Priucea  and  tyrants  jftce  the  earth  among  them." — 
Uumet. 

sli9'-er,  s.    [Eng.  slidfi),  v. ;  -tr.]   One  who  or 

that  which  slices  ;  specifically, 

1.  [Lapid/p  .-whekl]. 

2.  The  same  as  Slice,  ».,  2.  (6)  h. 

Slich,  slick,  s.  [Low  Ger.  slich ;  Ger.  schlieli 
=  pounded  and  washed  ore.]  The  ore  of  a 
metal,  particnlarly  of  go',d,  when  pounded 
and  prepared  for  working. 

slick^  *  slicke,  a.,.adv.j  &«.    f-^  doublet  of 

sleek  (q.v. ).^ 
A.  As  adj. :  Sleek,  smooth. 

"  Whom  silvei-bow'd  Apollo  bred  ,  .  . 
Both  8!ii:he  and  ditintie."  Clia/nnan.    {Todd.) 

^^Asadv.:  Immediately, quickly, thorough- 
ly, effectually.    (Amer.) 
C*  As  substantive : 
1.  Joinery:  A  wide-bitted  chisel,  ufed  by 


fratners  in  paring  the  sides  of  mortises  and 
tenons. 
2.  MetalL  :  A  metalliferous  slime. 


*  slick,  v.t. 
sleek. 


[Slick,  a,]     To  make  slick  or 


Slick'-en,  a.    [Slick.]  Slick,  smooth.    (^Prov.} 

slick'-en-side,  s.  [Eng.  sUckerij  and  side; 
Fr.  plumb  salj'are  spec  it  I  aire.] 

Min.  (£  PeiroJ. :  A  name  originally  applied 
to  a  specular  galena,  found  as  a  tliin  coating 
on  the  sid(3s  of  Hssures  in  the  Derbyshire  lime- 
stone. Now  apiilletl  to  any  poli.shed  and 
grooved  rock  sniface  produced  by  the  sliding 
and  fricLiun  of  two  contiguous  suifacea. 

Sluck'-er,  «.     [Eng.  slick;  -er.] 

Leather:  A  tool  for  removing  ineqnalities 
from,  and  imparting  a  polish  to  a  surf&ce. 

Slick'-ing,  s.    [Slick.] 

Min. :  A  narrow  vein  of  ore. 

sHck'-ness,  s.  [Rug.  slick;  -t«s8.]  The 
quality  ur  state  of  being  slick  or  sleek ;  aleeli* 
ness. 

Slid,  pret.  of-o.    [Slide,  v.} 

Slid,  slid'-dcn,  pa.  par.  ofv. 


[Slide,  w.] 


Slid'-der,  v.i.    [Slidder,  a.]     To  slide  with 
interruptions;  to  slip  repeatedly. 

"  With  that  he  dragged  the  trembtiug  sire* 
Slidd'riiii/  throutih  clotted  blood." 

Dryden:  Virgil;  ^ISnHd  il.  746, 


slid'-der,    slid'-der-3^,   a. 

[Slide,  v.]    Slipiiery. 

"  Wliich.  In  these  sUddery  timea,  ^ 
A  mm  like  tbe  Marquia."— iScc»(i/ 
moor,  ch.  XV. 


[A.S.  slid(yr.\ 


'ill  be  expected  hjr 
iride  of  LammeF' 


slide,  *  slyde  (p.t.  slid,  *slond,  \ia.  par.  slifi, 
sliJden.  ^  si  iil  e  II,  *  sliilun,  *slyden),  v.i.  &  t 
[A.S.  slidan  (jia.  t.  sldui,  pa.  jiar.  sliden) ;  cf. 
slidor  =■  slippery  ;  Icel.  sledhi  =  a  sledge; 
O.  Dut.  sli<ldere)i  =  to  drag  or  trail ;  Ir.  & 
Gael,  slood  —  to  slide  ;  Lilh.  slidus=.  slippery. 
From  the  same  root  as  sled^  sledge^  sleigh, 
slender.] 

A.  Intransitive: 

I,  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  To  move  smoothly  along  the  surface  ot 
any  body  by  £dipping  ;  to  slip,  to  glide. 

"  The  snake  of  gold  slid  from  her  hair." 

I'tmnuifyi:  Vivien,  737. 

2.  Specif. :  To  move  over  the  surface  of  ice 
or  snow  with  a  simintli,  uninterrupted  mo- 
tion ;  to  amuse  one's  self  with  gliding  over  p 
surface  of  ice. 

"Frost  admits  of  a  certain  amount  of  slidit^  and 
Bkatiiig,"— /-'ie^if.  Dec.  2.i.  1886. 

3.  To  pass  along  smoothly  ;  to  move  gently 
on  ;  to  glide  or  slip  onward. 

"The  moonbeam  sliding  softly  in  between." 

Cuisijer  !  Tfisk,  \.  7fi3; 

4.  To  make  a  slip  in  walking;  to  slip, 

"  Young  children,  who  are  tied  in 
Go-carta,  to  kuei)  their  sLejts  from  stiUing." 

I'rior  :  £ptst,  to  K  ShepJiurd,  Eaj, 

•  5,  To  pass  gently. 

"  The  weary  eight. 
Too  well  acquainted  with  their  smile,  s'I'fea  off 
Faatidioua.'  Vinoper :  2'at/e,  L  filL 

*6.  To  ijass  inadvertently. 

"  Make  a  door  and  a  bar  for  thy  mouth ;  beware  tbos 
tlid«  not  by  if'-^Ucclas.  xxvlii.  26. 

7.  To  pass  gradually  fi-om  one  state  to 
another  (generally  from  a  better  to  a  worse 
state) ;  to  glide. 

"They  have  not  only  sTid  Imperceptibly,  but  haTfe 
phingtjd  oiwiily  into  artitice. "—iorU  BoUngbfolso  i 
£as  ly  I. 

8.  To  pass  away  disi'egarded. 

"Let  the  wmld  aiide."— Shakesp. :  Taming  qf  the 
Ehreio.    (Induct,  i.) 

9.  To  make  a  slip;  to  commit  a  fiiult;  to 
backslide. 

"  I  find  mvself  a  learner  yet, 
UnakiltuI,  weak,  and  apt  to  sVde." 

Cnwper  :  Olney  Hymn*,  xL 

10.  To  go,  to  move  off ;  to  be  gone.  (00110%."} 

*  11.  To  slope. 

"  Then  looks  upon  a  hill,  whose  itTldinQ  sides 
A  goodly  flocke,  like  winter's  covering,  liiilea.* 
Biowne:  Biiiamiiat  PiU,tvruls,ii,  8. 

11.  Music :  To  pass  from  one  note  to  another 
without  any  cessation  of  sound,  or  disLinctioa 
between  the  intervals, 

B.  Transitii'e : 

1.  To  thi-iist  smoothly  ar.vl  gently  along; 
to  cause  to  slide  or  slip  along  :  as.  To  slide  a 
piece  of  timber  along. 


b^  bo^ ;  poiit,  j6^1 ;  cat,  9eU,  chorus,  9hin,  ben<?h ;  go,  gem ;  thin,  this ;  sin.  as ;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist,    ph  -  C 
-^au,  -tian  =  sh^n.   -tioa.  -sion  =  shun ;  -$ion,  -§ion  ^  znan.   -oious.  -tious,  -sioua  -  shus.    -ble.  -die,  &c  =  bel,  deU 
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slide -slighting 


•2.  To  place,  put,  or  pass  imperceptibly ; 
to  slip. 

•'  Little  trieka  of  Bophidtry.  by  *7idinff  in  or  leAvInr 
out  ftucli  words  fta  entirely  utiAUKe  the  questiuu,  ilioulu 
be  abauduueJ  by  all  Litr  dl^iiuiauta."—  iVutU. 

tilide,  8.    [Slide,  v.] 

L  Ordinary  Language : 

*  1,  The  act  or  state  of  sliding ;  a  smooth 
end  easy  passage. 

"Khijn  that  have  able  men  of  their  nobility  ibull 
6nd  6nse  111  eiii'iloyui^  tliam  and  h  iietter  glide  iiito 
tlie' 'buaiiiefia." — tlacon:  EmiyM;  0/ XobU'Uy. 

*2.  Slow,  even  course. 

"There  be,  wlioiie  fortiinoa  are  like  Homer's  verses, 
that  have  h  «/(</'■  aiid  ejiaiueds  uiure  thau  the  veraea  of 
other  poets,"— tfucon. 

3.  That  on  which  a  person  or  thing  slides; 
apecif.,  a  prepared  smooth  smface  of  ice  for 
sliding  on. 

"  M/-.  Woller  and  the  fat  boy,  havln?  by  their  Joint 
endeAVuurs  cutuuta  i/((/r',  were  exerciBuiK  thtjuiselvea 
thereuiJoii."— />i(Ad'U."  Pickwick,  cli.  xxx. 

4.  Ad  ini-.lined  plane  for  facilitating  the 
descent  of  heavy  boilies  by  the  force  of  gritvity. 

5.  A  sliding  shutter  to  an  aperture,  as  of  a 
darlC'lant'ern. 

6.  A  lirooch  or  clasp  for  a  boa. 
"Beautiful  dark  fur,  fjiateaed  at  her  throat  with  ft 

coatly  t^uainelled  »lida."--Miu  IV ether etl :  The  Lamp- 
lighter, \).  o'i. 

IL  TechnicaVy: 

1.  Magic  LruUenii  A  painting,  photograph, 
or  other  pii;ture  on  glass  for  prv  action  on  a 
screen. 

2.  Microscope:  A  micrnscoT/ij  preparation 
mounted  on -a  slip  of  ghif^,  r.fually  8x1 
in.  The  thin  gla>*s  for  crvj'i.i^  the  object 
is  maiie  from  J^  to  ^ig  of  ap  ?jj'j  thick, 

3.  Mitsic : 

(1)  An  arrangement  vi  ^'.1J  trumpet  and 
trombone,  by  means  of  y/Yif.h  the  tube  can  be 
leiigrhimed  so  as  to  gciff'-f-!  a  new  series  of 
harmonics. 

(2)  The  slider  of  ar.  rfj'po. 

4.  Ordn. :  The  \cwdr  p.irt  of  a  ship's  nar- 
ronade  or  liowit/jr  'jj?riage,  on  wliinh  the 
top  carriage  rei^s  aa 'j  if,  run  in  and  out.  It 
corresponds  to  c'if.  cl'-assis  of  a  land  fortifica- 
tion  carriage. 

5.  Steam-er.g  r  Th'j  gnide-bara  of  a  box  or 
cross-head. 

slide-brjy.;  s, 

Steam-evg. :  ^.  olide-valve  chest.     TT^l 
slido-ca'^c,  $. 

Steam.  e%g. :  Tlie  chamber  In  which,  the 
gliding  valvs  operates. 

•  slid  e-groat,  *  sUde-grote,  s.  Shove- 
j^oat  (Cj.v.). 

"TV.e  lieutenant  and  he  for  the?r  disport  were 
plAieliig  at  slide-grot-  or  shoofiebuord." — Holiruhed: 
1jhT.jnicte»  of  Ireland  (au.  l&ii). 

Slide-head,  s. 

Mach. :  A  device  for  supporting  a  tool  or 
fiece  of  work  in  a  lathe,  &c. 

slide-lathe,  s.  The  'aihc  of  the  metal- 
'*orker,  in  which  tlie  tc/.-Vft*;  is  caused  to 
ira verse  the  bed  from  eua  w  ind  by  means  of 

I  scjew, 

slide-rail,  s. 

Railway-engijieering  ? 

1.  A  turn-table  (q.v.). 

2.  A  swit-ch-raiL 
slide-rest.  «. 

Modi. :  A  tnol'-'nsl'  'nnployed  for  lathes, 
planing-mnchines-,  Jr.  in  which  the  tool  is 
securely  clamped  '/'  n  plate  capable  of  motion 
in  one  or  eever^J  directions  by  means  of 
screws. 

Slide-rod,  &- 

Steam-eng. :  Tb  J  Wd  which  operates  a  slide- 
valve, 
sllde-ni'ie«  f.    A  sliding-rule. 

*  slldc-^-hrift,  8,  Tlio  same  as  Slide- 
oaoAT  (q.v.).    (Statute  on  Games,  1541.) 

slide-ralve,  & 

Steam-rtig. :  A  valve  which  opens  or  closes 
by  slJd'ng  over  the  poit  or  ports,  as  the 
oidinary  steam-valve  of  a  steam-engine. 

tiEd'-er,  s,  [Eng.  slid(e\  v. ;  -er.]  One  who 
or  tiiat  which  slides  ;  the  part  of  an  instru- 
mi^nt  or  apijaratua  wliich  slides. 

"  Whilst  ho  is  receiving  tli*ir  hnmoee  Is  .  .  .  flttinff 
to  their  size  the  slider  of  hla  guillotiue.*— £ur^.- 
Begicid^.  Peace. 


sUder-pump,  s.  A  name  common  to 
Severn!  pumps  of  various  forms,  but  all  liavin^ 
a  pistrm  wliich  revolves  continuously  and 
forces  the  watertbrough  a  pipe  by  means  of  a 
slide  regulated  by  a  spi-inir,  whicli  intercepts 
its  passage  in  any  other  direction. 

slid'-ing,  *slid-yilg,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  «. 
ISlide,  v.] 

A.  As  pT.  TKir. :  (See  the  verb). 

B.  As  adjecUoe: 

1.  Fitting  for  sliding  ;  apt  to  slide. 

•  2.  Slippery,  uncertain,  fickle,    (jCliaucer.) 

C.  As  substantive : 

I.  Ordiimry  Language: 

1.  The  act  or  state  of  one  who  slides. 

2.  A  lapse,  a  backsliding,  a  falling  away,  a 
transgression. 

"  Bather  proved  the  slidiitQ  of  your  mother 
A  uieiTlmeut  than  a  vice." 

ahttkeip. :  Measure/or  Measure,  IL  4. 

n.  Much. :  The  mntimi  of  a  body  along  a 
plane  when  the  same  face  or  surface  of  tlie 
moving  body  keeps  in  contact  with  thesnrface 
of  the  plane  :  tlius  'listinguished  from  rolling, 
in  which  the  several  parts  of  tho  moving  body 
come  successively  in  contact  with  the  plane  on 
which  it  rolls. 

8liding-baull£,  a. 

Shipbuild. :  One  of  a  set  of  planks  fitted 
under  the  liuttum  of  a  sliip,  to  descend  with 
lier  upf>n  the  bilge-ways  in  launching;  also 
called  Sliding-plaiik. 

sliding-gauge,  s.  An  instrument  used 
by  matheinatical-MistrumeMt  nialcers  for  mea- 
suring and  setting  olf  distances. 

slidlng-gunter,  a. 

Naut, :  A  mast  with  means  for  mounting 
on  the  after  side,  used  with  royals,  skysails, 
&c. 
sliding-keel.  s    [Keel,  v.,  II.  S.] 
slidlng-plank,  s.   The  same  as  Slidiko 

EAULK  (q.V.). 

sUding-puUey, ». 

Mach. :  A  kinil  of  coupling  in  which  the 
band-pulley  is  slipped  into  or  out  of  engage- 
ment wiih  iin  arm  ftrmlyattached  to  the  shaft 
and  rotating  therewith. 

slldlng-rellsh,  s. 

Music :  A  grace  in  old  harpsichord  music 

slidlng-rule,  s.  A  scale  having  two 
graiUiateU  parts,  one  of  which  slips  upon  the 
other.  The  numbers  are  so  arranged  tliat, 
when  a  given  nuiiilier  on  one  scale  is  made  to 
coincide  with  a  given  number  on  the  other, 
the  pioduct  or  some  other  function  of  the  two 
nuinliers  is  obtained  by  inspection.  It  is  used 
for  gauging  and  mensuration. 

sliding-scale,  <>. 

1.  The  same  as  Slidino-rtjle  (q.v.). 

2.  A  scale  of  payments  varying  under  cer- 
tain conditions  :  as. 

(1)  A  scale  for  raising  or  lowering  imposts 
in  propf)rtion  to  the  fall  or  rise  in  tlie  price  of 
the  goods.     [(4).] 

(2)  A  scale  of  prices  for  manufactured  goods, 
whicli  is  regulated  by  the  rise  and  fall  in  the 
price  of  the  raw  material. 

(3)  A  scale  of  wages  which  rises  and  falls 
in  proportion  to  the  rise  or  fall  in  the  market 
value  of  tiie  goods  turned  out. 

(4)  English  Econnmical  History :  Two  methods 
for  raising  the  duty  on  imported  wheat  and 
other  cereals  when  they  became  cheap,  and 
lowering  it  when  they  became  dear.  The 
first  came  into  operation  on  July  13,  1828. 
The  highest  duty  in  the  scale  was  £1  5s.  M. 
per  quarter,  when  the  average  tirice  of  wheat 
was  umler  62s.  over  all  Englanil,  and  the 
lowest  was  la.,  when  the  avei-age  price,  was 
73s.  Tlie  attempt  to  substitute  a  uniform 
duty  of  8s.  on  wheat  overthrew  tlie  Melbourne 
administration  on  August  30,  1841,  and  trans- 
ferred power  to  Sir  Robert  Peel,  who  (-arried 
the  Act  5  Vict.,  c.  14,  establistiing  the  second 
sliding-scale.  The  highest  duty  was  now  £1. 
and  took  effect  when  wheat  fell  below  51s.  ; 
the  lowest  was  Is.,  wlien  wheat  rose  above 
733.  The  Corn  Importation  Act,  9  &  10  Vict., 
0.  22,  passed  June  26,  1846,  reduced  the  duty 
on  wheat  to  4s.,  when  the  -nverage  price  was 
63s. ;  but  after  June  24,  1849,  it  was  to  be  Is. 
whatever  the  average  price,  and  the  impost 
was  abolished  in  lSii9.    [Corn-laws.] 


slldlng-seat,  s. 

Rowing:  A  form  cf  seat  of  American  inven- 
tion. The  thwart  is  much  wider  tliau  in  tlio 
old  form  of  seat,  and  <ni  the  top  of  it  is  fixed 
a  glass  lod  which  receives  an  ivory  traveller, 
firmly  screwed  to  the  under  side  of  the  fli-at, 
which  can  thus  slide  backwards  ami  forwaitls, 
enabling  the  rower  to  make  a  much  lunger 
stroke. 

sUdlng-ways.  s.  pi 

ShipbaiUl. :  The  inclined  planes  down  which 
the  vessel  slides.  They  are  made  of  phtuks 
three  or  four  inches  wide,  laid  ou  blocks  of 

wood. 

•  sUe,  *  Bllgh,  «.    [Sly.1 

*  slight,  *  sleight  (gh  silent),  •  slyght,  a., 

adv.,  &  8.  LO.  Dut.  slickt  =  evtiii,  jilain  ; 
siec/i(  =  slight,  simple,  vile,  of  little  acctmnt; 
slichten  =  lo  make  even  or  plain;  O.  Fries. 
sUuclU  =  slight ;  O.  L.  Ger.  sligt  =  even, 
smooth,  simple,  silly,  poor,  bad  ;  Icel.  slAttrss 
flat,  smooth,  level,  wortiiless,  slight;  Oan. 
slet  =  flat,  level,  bad  ;  Sw.  slat  =  smuuth,  level, 
plain,  worthless,  slight ;  Goth,  slaihtji  = 
smooth  ;  Ger.  scldiclU  =  smooth,  sleek,  plaiUi 
homely.) 
A.  As  wijective: 

1.  Trifling,  in(ionsiderable,  small,  inslgnlU- 
cant;  of  little  iniporttince  or  account. 

"  In  some  tligtit  mensnre."' 
Shakcsp.  •  Midsumiittr  NtghlM  Dream.  Hi.  8. 

2.  Not  Strong,  forcible,  or  violent;  gentle, 
feeble,  light ;  as,  a  stiyht  impulse,  a  j>-^tf//t(  blow. 

3.  Not  severe,  violent,  or  very  i>ainful ;  not 
dangerous  :  as,  a  slight  pain,  a  slight  illnesH. 

4.  Not  firm,  lasting,  or  enduring;  perish- 
able. 

*  5.  Paltry,  contemptible,  worthless,  friv- 
olous. 

"  Away,  ilight  man  I"     Shakesp.  :  Jul.  Cconnr,  Iv.  S. 
6.  Not  thorough, close,  or  exhaustive;  snper- 
flciat,  careless,  negligent :  as,  a  slight  exam- 
ination. 

*  7.  Careless,  negligent. 

"  We  have  been  too  slight  In  Bufferance." 

Shuk*:si>.  ;  Cy^nbeline,  lU.  & 

*  8.  Foolish,  silly,  weak  in  intellect. 

*  9.  Contemptuous,  disdainful. 

10.  Not  stout  or  heavy  ;  slender,  slim  :  a6| 
^blight  figure. 

*  B.  As  adv. :  Slightly,  little 

"  Is  Csesar  with  Aiituuiua  prized  ao  slight  t " 

Shakvsp.    Antony  &  Cleupaira,  L  1. 

C.  As  subst. :  A  moderate  degree  of  con- 
tainpt  manifested,  especially  by  neglect,  in- 
difference, oversight,  or  inattention  ;  neglect, 
disregard,  scorn;  a  slight  insult  or  act  of 
contempt. 

*'  In  flery  spirits,  tlighfi,  though  few 
And  thou)>[hble)^,  will  diutuib  repose." 

Bi/ron :  Bride  of  AbydaS,  IL  18. 

slight  (gh  silent),  v,t.    XSluiht,  a.] 

*  1.  To  overthrow ;  to  dismantle,  as  a 
fortress ;  to  raze. 

"  They  slighted  and  deinolishod  all  the  works  otthitt 
ganiaoii." — Clarendon  ■  Biatoit/,  ii.  i^'A. 

2.  To  treat  as  of  little  value  or  importance  ; 
to  treat  with  neglect  or  superciliousness  ;  to 
disregard  as  unworthy  of  notice  or  considera- 
tion ;  to  put  a  slight  upon. 

"That  sHghting  and  desi^isiiig  the  things  that  are 
presuiit,  for  the  love  thti.t  he  hath  to  his  Mstutti'a 
hervii:e."—iiuni/an  :  Pilgrims  Progress,  pt.  L 

*  3.  To  throw,  as  of  no  value. 

"  The  roj^uea  ilighte  I  lue  into  the  river." — Shakesp. : 
Merry  Wiaes  of  Windsor,  iii.  ». 

*  1[  To  slight  over :  To  treat  carelessly  ;  to 
run  over  in  haste  ;  to  perlorm  au])crficiij.llj  or 
perfunctorily. 

"  These  men,  when  they  liave  (jromised  ffreait 
matterx,  and  laiied  inoab  .luainefully.  tf  tti«jr  h«r«  the 
l<erte(;tiou  ol  bolduev,  will  but  slight  ituMr,  aadae 
uiure  lulo."— Aaccin;  Esmigs. 

slight  {gh  silent),  s,    [Sleiout.] 

*slight'-eii  (sh  silent),  v.t.    [ISng.  Aigktf  k.  ; 
-en.\    To  slight,  to  disregard. 

"  lb  Is  ail  odious  wisdom  to  blaspheme, 
Mueh  more  to  lighten,  or  daiiy  their  tiowers." 

Ben  Jomon :  Styanue,  r.  1*. 

slxght'-er  {gh  silent),  s.    [Bng.  slight,  r. ;  -er.] 
One  who  slights  or  neglects. 

"  I  do  not  beliere  you  are  so  great  an  nnderT«Iaer 
or  sligh'er  of  it,  m  not  to  preserve  it  tenderly  *ud 
thriftily."  —  B;3.  Taylor:  ArtiJUAal  Sands<^maneu, 
p.  102. 

*  Sllght'-ful  {gh  silent),  a.    [Slkiohtful.] 
slight'-ing(i?Asilent),pr.  par.  oro.  [Slight, v.] 


£5.te,  f^t,  f^e,  amidst,  what,  f&ll,  father ;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there ;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;  ge,  p5t» 
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alight'-xug-ly  (gh  silent\  adv.  fBng.  slight- 
i^^:  -Ift-]  In  a  sliyhtiiig  inanuer;  with 
neglect,  disregard,  or  disreapect. 

"  A  pei-son  whom  we  esteemed  our  (rlend  has  apokea 
mgiUinglu  of  ua."— ^no* ,-  EMti)/  25. 

eiight'-ly'(i//ig:;ent),  •^sleight-ly.odw.  [Eng, 
slight^  a.  ;  -I3/.]    lu  a  sliglit  maimer  or  degree : 

Ad, 

<I)  In  a  small  degree ;    not  strongly,  vio- 
lently, or  dangerously;  inconsiderably. 
"  If  I  gall  hlin  slighdy."       Shiikesp,  :  naihtet.  It.  T. 

(2»  Cai-elessly,  negligently,  superticially ; 
not  thiiroii^'lily  or  exlmustively. 

"  I  haiiB  not  sleiffhtrj/  looked,  but  by  many  yeres 
stu'Iied  and  aduisedly  ooiiaidered."— Sfr  T  Mors: 
ti^orkes,  p.  1,435. 

*  (3)  Slightingly,  con  tempt  iiously,  thought- 
Iciisly. 

"  You  Trere  to  blame. 
To  part  BO  HigUVy  with  your  wife's  Hrat  gift" 

iUi-ikftp. :  Merchant  1^  X'enicB,  T. 

tfligXlt'-  ness  {jh  silent),  ».    [Eng.  slighty  ». ; 

-flWJSS.l 

1.  ITie  quality  or  state  of  being  slight  or 
incoini'lerable;  want  or  absence  of  force, 
sti-en.'th,  or  violence :  as,  tlie  sUgliUeas  of  a 
blow. 

2.  Negligence ;  want  of  tlioroughness  or 
cxhauitiveiiess ;  siipeiticialness. 

'*  Exjrerieuce  has  Rfvoii  ua  a  better  opinion  of  It, 
than  I  fear  the  sUghtntu  of  the  piepaiutluu  wiilaa 
fetal luM'  yo\i."—Oo!//e:  iForkt,  xi.  231. 

*  3.  Trifling,  frivolity. 

"  Give  way  tbe  while 
T  unstable  slightneu."     HJtaket/j. :  Cm-ia'anus,  UL  1, 

•sHght'-^  (gh  silent),  a.    [Eng.  sUglU,  a. ;  -y.] 

1.  Superdcial,  slight. 

"TliiB  slothful  Mid  alif/hti/  vny." — Echard:  Oba.  on 
Answer  to  Contempt  of  Clei-gy,  p.  lai. 

2.  Trifling,  Inconsideiable. 

sli&e,  a.    [A  corrupt,  oiso-like  =  such  (q.v.).] 

iSuuii. 

"  Wba  herkned  ever  alike  a  ferly  thing?  ■ 

Chaucer:  C.  T.,  4,128, 

tfilz'-en-side,  s.    [Slickenside.] 

aai'-lir,  adv.  [Eng.  sly ;  -Zj/.]  In  a  sly  or  cnn- 
ning  manner;  cunningly,  artfully;  with 
artful  or  d^^xterous  secrucy. 

"  Full  alii}/  smiled  tlie  observant  pa^e." 

Hditt :  Lay  of  the  Last  J/instrcl,  IL  84. 

iSTitn,  a.  [O.  Dnt.  slim  =■  awry,  crafty ;  Dan. 
4;  ovv.  s?c7u  =  ba<l,  vile,  worthless;  Icel.  slonnr 
=  vile,  bad ;  Ger.  schlimm  =  bad,  evil,  arch, 
cunning.] 

*  1.  Slight,  weak,  feeble,  poor,  unsubstantial. 

"  Was  it  iu  regard  to  the  succession  of  St.  Peter? 
Ko :  that  was  a  elim  excuse." — Barrow :  Pope'a 
Supremacy. 

2.  Wortliless,  bad.    {Prov.) 

3.  Slender,  thin  ;  of  small  diameter  or  thick- 
ness in  proportion  to  the  height. 

«linie,  *  slim,  *  sisrme,  s.    [A.S.  slim ;  cogn. 
with  Dut.  si',;m  =  phlegm,  slime;  Icel.  sim; 
fiw.  sle:ni;  Dan.  sliim  =  mucus ;  Ger.  schleiin.} 
I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  Lit. :  Any  soft,  ropy,  glutinous,  or  vis- 
cous substance :  as, 

(1)  Soft,  moist,  and  sticky  earth;  viscous 
mud. 

"  His  fattle  waves  doe  fertile  sJime  outwell." 

Spatuer:  F.(i..LL2L 

(2)  Asphalt  or  bitumen. 

"  Sfyme  was  a  fatnesse  that  issued  out  of  the  earth, 
Uke  vnto  tarre."— rjndaM  ;  fPorftes,  p.  C. 

(3)  A  mucous,  viscous  substance,  exuded 
Cc'om  the  bodies  of  certain  animals. 

"The  soft  ali'ne  of  the  snail  hardens." — Ooldtmiih: 
Animated  Jfature.  bk.  iv.,  ch.  r. 

2.  Fig,:  Anything  of  a  clinging  and  offen- 
alvB  nature,  as  cringing  or  fawning  words  or 
ftetions,  the  reproach  that  follows  evil-doing, 
Aa. 

"  Tbe  sliine  that  sticks  on  Slthy  deeds." 

aha/Ceap. :  OtheHo,  V.  2. 

n.  Metall. :  The  common  name  among 
aiinei"s  for  the  mud  obtained  by  wet  giinding 
«r  stamping  the  ores  of  the  precious  metals. 

slime-pit,  *  slyzne-pitte.  s. 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  An  asphalt  or  bitumen  pit. 
"  The  vale  of  Siddim  waa  full  oi  alime'pUs."—Oeneti» 

%iv.  10. 

2.  MetaU. :  A  labyrinth.  [Labybinth,  h., 
U.  3.1 

8limo-separator,  «.     [Scpabator,  II. 

*  slime,  v.t.     (Slime,  a]    To  cover  with,  or 
as  with  slime ;  to  make  slimy. 


Slim'-s-ness,  s.  [Eng.  slimy;  -ness.']  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  slimy ;  slime,  vis- 
cosity. 

**  Procreated  by  the  auii"a  heat,  and  the  earth's  alimi- 
nesa.  —Aaatiti:  Ilato  JJotno,  p.  47.    l/icchaiUSju.} 

fslim'-l^,  adv.  [Eng.  slitn;  -ly.]  Tliinly, 
sparsely,  scantily. 

"  The  farewell  aU-iilght  moetings  which  were  held 
In  a  small  church  hero  were  siimly  a.lteuile±"—JJaUy 
Jfewa,  Due.  l;;.  188S. 

Slim'-mer,  a.  [Slim.]  [Cr.  Ger.  schlimner  = 
Surry,  paltry.]   Delicate;  eusily  hurt.   (Prov.) 

•  slim'-mish,  a.  [Eng.  slim;  •ish.}  Some- 
wiiat  slim. 

slim'-ness,  s.  [Eng.  slim;  -ness.]  The  quality 
or  state  of  being  sliui. 

Sli-mo'-ni-g.,  s.  [Named  after  Mr.  Robert 
Slimon,  its  discoverer.] 

Pal(Ecnt.:  A  genus  of  Eurypterida,  having 
the  anteiinie  simple  and  the  telson  bilobate. 
Found  in  the  Upper  Silurian  of  Lanarkshire. 
Dr.  Henry  Woodward  (Quar.  Journ.  Geol.Soc, 
xxiii.  30)  puts  the  known  species  at  three. 

Slim'-S]^, «.  [Slim.]  Flimsy,  frail.  (Frequently 
applied  to  cutt<  >n  and  other  cloth.)    (Avier.) 

elim'-5^.  *slim-ie.  a.  [Eng.  sli7,i(e):  -y.] 
CotiMistlngof  or  aliomiding  witli  slime;  of  the 
niture  of  slime;  overspread  witii  slime;  glu- 
tinous; iu  botany,  nuicous  (q.v,). 

"  Reflecting  gems, 
That  woo  d  tbe  alimy  hottom  uf  tlie  deep." 

Shakeap. :  liLdiai-d  III.,  L  4. 

Sli'-neSQ,  s.    [Slyness.] 

Sling  (1),    *  sleng,    •  slyn^e,    s.     [Dut. 
shnger;  Sw.  shutga;  Icel.  slaiiya;  O.H.  Ger, 
slinga.]     [Sling,  v.] 
I.  Ordinary  Langttage: 

1.  A  sweep  or  swing ;  a  sweeping  stroke,  as 
if  made  with  a  swing. 

"  The  deadly  aUnij  of  the  hailstones." 

Langfelloio :  Eoingeline.  1.  4. 

2.  A  short  leather  strap  having  a  string 
Becured  to  each  end,  by  winch  a  stone  is 
hurled.  The  stnne  lying  in  the  strap,  which 
has  a  central  apeiture  to  receive  it,  tlie  sling 
is  rapi'lly  whirled,  the  ends  of  the  two  strings 
being  held  in  the  hand,  and  when  one  string 
is  released,  tlie  stone  flies  off  at  a  tangent. 
The  veliicity  of  the  projectile  is  computed 
from  the  length  of  tne  radius  and  rate  of 
revolution. 

"  The  most  common  feneiue]  In  field  engagements 
was  a  aling ;  which  we  lire  told  bv  some,  waa  invented 
by  the  natives  of  the  Balt^arian  islands,  where  it  waa 
managed  with  so  great  art  and  dexterity,  that  young 
children  wert;  not  allowed  any  fooJ  by  their  mothert, 
till  they  could  aling  It  down  from  the  lieam.  where  it 
waa  placed."— /"oi^er  /  Avtiq.  Greece,  bk.  iii.,  ch.  iv. 

^  The  skill  of  the  left-handed  Benjamites  in 
using  a  sling  is  mentioned  in  Judges  xx.  lij. 
A  sling  was  the  weapon  which  David  used 
with  fatal  effect  against  Goliath.  In  ancient 
times  the  best  slingers  were  believed  to  be 
the  natives  of  the  Balearic  isles.    (See  extract.) 

3.  The  strap  by  which  a  rifle  is  supported 
on  the  shoulders. 

IL  Technically: 

1.  Mach. :  A  device  for  holding  articles  se- 
curely while  being  hoisted  or  lowered.  It  is 
usually  of  rope,  but  frequently  a  chain  having 
hooks  at  its  ends,  and  a  ring  through  which 
to  pass  the  hook  of  the  hoi.-fLing-rope,  is 
employed.  For  embarking  or  disembarking 
horses  or  cattle,  the  slings  have  a  canvas 
band  whicli  furms  a  cradle  for  the  animal. 

2.  Naut. :  The  chain,  clamp,  or  rope  which 
supports  a  mast.  To  sling  the  yards  for  at^tiim 
is  to  secure  thein  at  the  slings  by  iron  chains 
fitted  for  the  purpose. 

3.  Surg.:  A  looped  bandage  or  handkerchief 
placed  around  the  neck  to  support  a  wounded 
arm  :  as.  To  carry  one's  arm  iu  a  aling. 

%  (1)  Boat  slings : 

Naut. :  Strong  ropes  furnished  with  hooks 
and  iron  thimbles,  whereby  to  hook  the  tac- 
kles in  order  to  hoist  the  boats  in  and  out  of 
the  ship. 

(2)  Slings  of  a  yard :  [Slinq  (1),  «.,  II.  2.]. 

6ling-cart»  s. 

Ordn. :  A  two-wheeled  vehicle  used  for 
transporting  cannon,  &.C.,  short  distances. 
It  has  a  strong,  upwardly  curved  iron  axle, 
through  which  passes  a  perpendicular  ele- 
vating-screw. The  breech  of  the  gun  is  slung 
beneath  the  axle,  and  the  muzzle  beneath  the 


pole,  anil  it  is  raised  from  the  ground  by  turn- 
ing the  screw. 

Sling-dog,  8.  An  Iron  hook  with  a  fang 
at  one  end,  and  an  eye  at  the  other  for  a  rope. 
Used  iu  pairs  for  hoisting,  hauling,  rafting,  &c. 

*  sling-man,  ».    A  slinger.    (Sylvester.) 

*  sUng-stone,  s.  A  stone  hurled  from  a 
sling. 

"  The  arrow  cannot  make  him  flee :  aling-stontt  an 
turned  with  him  into  atuhhW—Jub  xlL  28. 

sling  (2),  s.  [Cf.  Low  Ger.  slingen ;  Ger.  schlin- 
gen  =  to  drink,  t<»  swallow.]  Au  Ainericau 
drink.    [Gin-sling.] 

sling  (pa.  t.  *  slang,  slung,  pn.  par.  *  slonqen, 
slung),  v.t.  &  i.  [A.S.  sllngan  (pa.  t.  slaag, 
pa.  par.  slnngen);  cogn.  witli  Dut.  sliiigei-er 
=  to  toss,  to  sling ;  Icel.  slyngvci,  slongva  (pa. 
t.  sWng,  slaung,  pa.  par.  slunglnn)  =to  sling, 
to  throw;  Dan.  slynge ;  Sw.  shmga;  Grr. 
schlingen  (pa.  t.  schlang,  pa.  par.  ge^cklungen). 
Prob.  fnim  the  same  root  as  slide,  slip,  sLirUc, 
and  sleek.] 
A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  throw,  to  hurl,  to  cast. 

2.  Specif  :  To  hurl  or  throw  with  or  from  a 
sling. 

"  Every  one  could  altng  atones  at  an  hair  breadth 
and  nut  mlaa."— J uU:;ea  xx.  16. 

3.  To  hang,  so  as  to  swing ;  to  suspend  in 
slings. 

"  The  yard  Is  sJting  nearly  in  the  middle,  cr  upon  an 
oquii^uise."— 6'ooA:  Hacond  f'oyitt/e.  bk.  iii.,  ch.  il 

.  4.  To  move  or  swing  by  a  rope  which  sus- 
pends tlie  tiling  nuived  ;  to  place  in  or  move 
by  slings  in  order  to  hoist,  lower,  or  move 
from  one  position  to  another. 

*  B.  Intra)is. :  To  move  with  long,  swing- 
ing, or  elastic  strides. 

sUiig'-er,  *  slyng-er,  s.  [Eng.  sling,  v. ; 
-er.]  One  who  slings  ;  one  who  uses  or  is 
skilled  in  the  use  of  a  sling. 

"  They  repulsed  the  cavalry,  cut  the  archera  and 
alhigers  to  piecea." — UlaUen:  Cceaar't  Comment.,  bk. 
iii.,  ch.  xxiL 

Sling'-ing,  a.  [Slino,  v.]  A  term  applied  to 
a  hmg,  swinging,  elastic  pace,  in  which  much 
ground  is  covered  with  apparently  little  ex- 
ertion ;  swinging  :  as,  a  slinging  trot. 

slink,  *  slinke,  *  scljoik.  (pa.  t.  *  slamh, 
slunk),  v.i.  &  t.  [A.S.  sUncan;  cogn.  with 
Low  Ger.  silken  (pa.  t.  sleek,  pa.  par.  sleken) 
=  to  slink,  to  cree]),  to  crawl,  to  sneak  ;  Ger. 
schleichen  (pa.  t.  schlich,  pa.  par.  geschlichen).'] 

A.  [ntraiisUlve  ; 

1.  To  sneak  or  creep  away  meanly  or 
timidly. 

"  And  by  a  postern  gate  he  aJunk  away." 

H'ordaworth:  I/oni  of  Egremont, 

2.  To  miscarry;  to  slip  or  cast  the  young. 
(Said  of  cattle  and  sheep.) 

"  Swedes  have  not  proved  a  cheap  food  when  ewes  la 
lamb  h<ive  slinked  after  living  on  tliem." — EieCd,  Jao. 
16.  ISBG. 

B.  Trans.  :  To  cast  prematurely,  (Said  of 
cattle  and  sheep.) 

"  Soiueti-'nes  all  cows  In  a  dairy  .tZinft  their  calvet, 
yet  the  farmer  caunot  account  ior  it."—FielU,  Feb,  ul 

1888. 

slink,  a.  &  s.    [Slink,  v.] 

A.  .^5  adjective : 

1,  Pioduced  prematurely. 

"  This  membrane  does  not  properly  appertain  to 
dtigs,  &c.,  yet  it  may  be  fouud  m  slinJe  calves."-' 
Siudant,  vol.  i.,  p.  340. 

2.  Tliin,  slender,  lean,  hungry, 

B.  As  substantive : 

1.  A  sneak;  a  mean,  paltry  fellow. 

"  Ho  haa  no  settled  hia  account  wi'  my  gudeman  tfbA 
deauun  for  the  twelvemonth  ;  has  but  aUnk,  I  doubt.*" 
— :icott :  Atuiquary,  ch.  xv. 

2.  A  calf,  or  other  animal  brought  forth 
prematurely  ;  the  flesh  of  such  an  animal ;  the 
veal  of  a  calf  killed  immediately  after  bein? 
calved,    (Prov.) 

"  A  alinJc  being  acaatcalf."— /"ieM.  Oct.  I7, 1885. 

3.  Diseased  meat ;  meat  unfit  for  humaii 
food. 

Slink-butcher,  s.  One  who  slaughters 
diseased  animals  and  sends  their  carcases  to 
markets. 

"There  is,  however,  reason  to  fear  that  some  of  th« 
rabbita  and  other  animals  eximrted  from  the  motheK 
country  in  lU-bealth  may  return  to  us  in  the  shape  oH 
tinned  meata  ;  and  steju  should,  of  course,  be  tAken 
for  the  protection  of  our  own  alinJi-biitchera  from  any 
dishonourable  competition  of  this  nature  with  tlieU 
iiidnatry."— .'it  JamHa'a  Gazette.  May  14,  1886,  p.  'L 


«6il,  bo^;  p5ut,  joWl;  cat,  9ell,  chorus,  ^hin.  benph;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a^ ;  expect.  Xenophon,  exist,    -ing. 
-dan.  -tiaa  ~  shan-    -tion,  -sion  =  shun ;  -(ion,  -§ion  =  zhiin.    -cious,  -tlous,  -sious  =  shus.   -ble,  -die.  &c  =  bel,  «Le^ 
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slinkie— slip 


SUnk'-ie,  slmk'-y,  a.  JSlink.  a. ;  cf.  Cut. 
situiAreit  =  gaunt,  tiiia ;  Gei".  schlaiilc  =  sleiiUer.] 
Thin,  lank,  lean. 

@lip.  sllppe  (pa.  t.  *  slope,  slipped^  pa.  par. 
Elipi>€il,  *  siippeii),  v.i.  &  (.  [A.S.  s?//Kt/i(pii.  t. 
slap,  pa.  p:ir.  slipoi);  cogii.  witli  Uan.  slipiKii 
=  tn  blip,  to  rs'-ape  ;  Irel.  sleppa  —  (tr.)  Xo  lt*t 
Blip,  (iiUr,),  to  slip,  to  escjipe,  to  tail,  to  miss ; 
Dan.  s/t/)/te  =  to  let  yo,  to  est;;i]ie;  Sw.  sUppa 
=  to  get  rill  of,  to  escajte  ;  O,  H.  Gtr.  ftlifan  ; 
M.  H.  Ger.  slipfen  ;  Ger.  schleifeii=  to  slide, 
to  gl.Mice,  to  glitle ;  also  GmLIi.  slhipaii=to 
slip  or  iTrcp  into  ;  A.S.  sled]Tnii,  sliipan  ;  Dut. 
sliiipen  r=^  to  sneak;  Ger.  schliip/eii  =^  to  slip, 
to  glide.] 
A.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  move  nlong  tlie  surface  of  anytliing 
witlmut  bounding,  rolling,  or  steiiping;  to 
slide,  to  glide. 

2.  To  slide,  to  miss  one's  step,  to  fill  down ; 
not  to  tread  firmly. 

'■  Bin  foot  sli/jt."        Sprmer:  F.  Q..  VL  vil.  48. 

3.  To  p:iss  unexpectedly  or  imperceptibly; 
4o  glide.    (Followed  hy  away,) 

*■  And  tlirice  the  flitting  sluvduw  gUpn'd  away' 
liryd-.u:  Virgil;  .Eimid  vi.  9JX. 

4.  To  move  nr  start  out  i)f  place,  a.s  from 
ft  socket  or  tlie  like.    (FoUoweil  by  met.) 

"Soiiietiines  tlie  ancle-bone  ia  apt  to  turn  nut  on 
eltliei'  niilf,  by  renaoii  or'  relax. ition,  wliicli  though 
yuii  reduce,  yet,  141011  the  l<-.i3t  walking  on  it,  the  boue 
iiipi  out  iiijain."—  Wisenntr. :  Suryei\i/. 

5.  To  pass  through  neglect,  inattention,  or 
oversight. 

"Thirdiv,  there  is  nlwaya  a  certi-iu  proportion  of 
BlDfl  wliiuh  may  lie  !<!ii'i  tu  s/lp  through  h^ith  Honaes, 
aii'l  tu  iscuive  the  Ruyal  asacuL"— ^ui7y  J'ele^raph, 
Aug.  4.  iaT5. 

6.  To  pass  unnoticed. 

"  Let  liliu  let  the  matter  nTlp." 

Shtlinip.:  Twe'fth  Xijht.  ill.  4. 

7.  To  riepart  or  witlidmw  secietly  ;  to  sneak 
or  slink  oil.    (Fnllowed  by  aivay.) 


8.  To  escape  insensibly,  especially  from  the 
memory  ;  to  be  hist. 

"  Uae  the  must  proper  methods  to  retain  the  Idena 
yon  h'Lve  xciinirL'd  :  fur  the  mind  Id  re.uly  to  let  miiuy 
of  them  8lip,"—\V'Uts:  EUnc'itimt. 

9.  To  enter  or  be  admitted  by  oversight. 
/[Followed  by  in  or  into.) 

"  Some  miitiike.i  niny  have  xfipt  into  It ;  but  others 
Will  be  ijrevei.ted."— /"o/^e.     \Tinld.) 

10.  To  fall  into  emir,  fault,  crime,  or  sin; 
to  backslide. 

"  If  he  had  been  as  yon. 
And  you  as  he.  you  would  have  a'«^<  like  him." 

Shaketp.  :  M-castirnfor  Measure,  II.  2. 

S.  Transitive : 

1.  To  cause  to  slip ;  to  convey  gently  or 
■ecretly.    (Followed  by  in.) 

"  We  t'ippe  n  n  a  couple  of  No.  4  uartrldg^."— Anilv 
Telegraph,  Dec.  211,  l88->. 

2.  In  cricket,  to  play  a  ball  so  that  it  shall 
run  towards  or  througli  the  slips. 

3.  To  let  loose  from,  or  as  from  slips. 

*■  Miiuy  n  gpind  greyhound  is  very  aby  of  beln; 
talcen  up  when  ouce  slipped."—  \'ero  Sfnito :  Book  of  the 
Dog,  [).  243. 

4.  To  throw  off;  to  disengage  one's  self 
from. 

"Forced  to  alight,  my  horse  dipped  hia  bridle  and 
nm  nvin.y. "Swift. 

*b.  To  lose  by  neglect  or  negligence;  to 
allow  to  escape. 

"Let  us  WittxVip  the  occasion." — ViJt-)n.    {Tod'l ) 

*  G.  To  pass  over  negligently ;  to  omit  by 
negligence, 

"  1  had  almost  slipped  the  hour," 

Shtikeap. :  .Wtcbeth,  i1.  8. 

7.  To  make  abortion  of;  to  miscarry  with. 
Used  of  a  beast :  as.  To  slip  a  calf, 

8.  To  cut  a  slip  or  slips  from ;  to  make  a 
■lip  or  slips  of  foi-  planting. 

"The  branches  a'so  mny  iio  slipped  and  planted." 

Jlortiiner  :  IJus'iandry. 

*  9.  To  set  loose,  to  free. 

"Fiom    v^hich  [yoke)  even  here  I  tilto  my  weary 
neck."  Stiaktisp.  :  /U^jharU  III.,  iv.  4. 

IT  To  slip  and  slide  are  lateral  movements 
of  the  feet,  but  to  glide  is  the  movement  of 
the  whole  body.  A  person  glides  along  the 
Burfacf  of  the  ice  when  he  slides :  a  vessel 
gliiles  along  through  the  water.  In  the  moi-al 
and  fl^'urative  application,  a  person  slips  who 
commits  unintentional  errors  ;  he  slules  inio 
a  course  of  life  who  wdlingly,  and  yet  with- 
out difficulty,  falls  into  the  pnictire  and 
habits  whififi  are  reeomtiiended ;  he  glides 
though  life  if  lie  pursue  his  i-nui-se  smootlily 
and  witliout  interruptmn. — Crabh. 


^  (1)  To  let  slip :  [Let  (1),  v.,  1 19.]. 

(2)  To  slip  a  cable:  [Cable,  s.,  TI  U.] 

(3)  To  slip  collar:  [Coll.\b,  s.,  III.  2.] 

(4)  To  slip  off:  To  take  off  quietly,  noise- 
lessly, or  hastily  :  as.  To  slip  0/  one's  clothes. 

(5)  To  slip  on :  To  put  on  quietly  or  hastily : 
as,  "To  slip  on  one's  rlothes. 

*  (6)  To  slip  the  hreath  or  wind :  To  die. 

(7)  To  slip  the  leash :  To  disengage  one's  self 
as  from  a  leash  or  noose ;  hence,  to  free  one's 
self  from  all  resti-aiiiing  iiitlueuces. 

slip,  s.    [Slip,  v.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  The  act  or  state  of  slipping. 

2.  An  nnintentinunl  ernu-  or  fault;  a  mist- 
take  made  tlirongh  inadvertence. 

"  Mistake  iu  tlie  names  by  a  xUp  nf  the  pen." 

Buraiii:  P.itron  t/u  of  /Cngl-irtd. 

3.  A  false  step,  a  fault,  an  ulfence,  an  indis- 
cretion. 

" '  Tis  a  venial  slip."         Shakesp. :  Othelto,  iv.  1. 

4.  A  twig  separated  from  ttie  main  sto(;k, 
espei'ially  for  planting  or  glutting  ;  u  scion,  a 
cutting. 

"A  Uiitive  slip  to  us  from  foreign  seeds," 

Shul:,:sp.  :  Alfa  IVell.  L  2. 

5.  A  scion,  a  descemlaut. 

"  The  girlish  slip  of  a  Sicilian  bride. 
Fniiii  Otliiis  house,  hi  viirried  to  reside 
At  M)intu:L"  Drowning  :  Sordello,  bk.  II. 

6.  A  leash  or  string  by  which  a  dog  is  held. 
(Usually  in  the  plural  ) 

"  I  Bee  you  ntaud  like  grsybounda  fii  the  •H/m." 
•Skuhet/i,  :  IJiiaru  i".,  iii.  i, 

7.  Anything  ensily  slipped  on  or  off:  as — 

(1)  A  loose  kind  of  garment  worn  by  a 
woman. 

(2)  A  child's  pinafore. 

(:J)*  A  loose  coveiing  or  case  :  as,  the  cover- 
ing of  a  i>illow. 

"  The  prisoner  vvfia  conveyed  in  a  pillow-*/^/)  to  the 
edge  'it  the  clitf,  and  tlie  itlip  up**  led.  so  th^it  he  might 
h.ive  hid  chuiue,  whether  tu  iriii  lin  a  captive  or  to 
taki!  the  le.ip.*'— Aun-0'i.vA{.-  Pcp^ict^n,  p.  21». 

(4)  A  slip-carria;,'e  (q.v.). 

8.  Along,  narrow  piei-e  ;  a  strip,  a  streak. 

"An  unproductive  slii>nt  rw^nX  ground." 

Wordswjrth:  Exnrsijti.  bk.  I. 

9.  A  long,  narrow  seat  or  pew,  often  with- 
out any  door,  in  chui'che.s.     (Ainer.) 

10.  A  space  between  wlinrves  or  .jetties,  in 
which  shijis  or  ferry-lioats  may  lie  to  recdive 
or  discharge  curgo  or  passengers.    (Atner.) 

*1I.  A  narrow  passage  between  two  build- 
ings.   {Prov.) 

*12.  A  counterfeit  piece  cf  money,  being 
brass  covered  with  silver. 

13.  A  particular  quantity  of  yarn.    (Local.) 

14.  The  tine  mud  Irom  a  griudstoue  trough. 
(Prov.) 

15.  A  young  sole. 

11.  Technically : 

1.  Boohbind.  :  The  end  of  the  twine  to 
which  the  sheets  are  sewed,  serving  to  attach 
the  book  to  the  bomils. 

2.  Cricket:  One  of  two  fielders  who  .stand 
lieliiud  antl  on  the  off  side  of  the  wicket. 
Shoi-t-siip  stands  close  up  to  tlie  wicket,  and 
is  backeil  up  by  long-sfip. 

"  Was  luissed  at  slip  lu  the  now  bowler's  third  over." 
^FU-ld,  Sept.  4,  1886. 

3.  Geol.  :  The  slipping  of  the  strati  down- 
ward on  one  side  of  a  fault  or  dislocntion,  or 
the  ainieavance  presented  by  the  stiat^i  wliicli 
have  done  so.     [Landslip.] 

4.  Hydr.-eng. :  An  iiudiiicd  plane  on  which 
a  vessel  in  its  cradle  is  supported  wliile  on 
the  stocks  building,  or  upon  whicli  itis  liauled 
for  repair:  al.so,  a  contiivam-e  for  hauling 
vessels  out  of  the  water  for  repairs,  &c.  It 
generally  consists  of  a  carriage  or  cradle  with 
thick  wheels,  which  run  upon  rails  laid  on  an 
iuidined  plane. 

5.  Insurance:  A  note  of  the  contract  made 
cut  before  the  policy  is  effected,,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  asking  the  consent  of  undeiwriters  to 
the  proposed  policy.  It  i.s  merely  a  jotting 
or  short  memorandum  of  the  terms,  to  whicli 
the  underwritei-s  subscribe  their  initials,  with 
the  sums  for  which  they  are  willing  to  engage. 
It  has  no  force  as  a  contract  of  insurance. 

6.  Nant. :  Th"  difference  between  the  speed 
of  the  i)ropeller  and  that  of  Ihe  vessel,  due  to 
the  retreat  of  the  resisting  body  under  the 
impact  of  the  propeller. 

%  Negative  slip  is  when  the  speed  of  the 


vessel  is  apparently  greater  than  tliat  of  tho 
propbller.  This  occura  when,  owing  to  tfafl 
bad  lines  of  tlie  vessel,  a  body  of  dead  water 
id  created,  which  follows  in  her  wake. 

7.  Pottery: 

(1)  Fluid  material  for  making  porcelain.  It 
consists  of  finely-ground  flint  or  of  clay.  Tlie 
flint  is  calcineil,  stamped,  and  ground  in  water. 
Ghiy  is  mixed  with  water,  and  mectiauically 
divided  until  it  makes  a  creamy  fluid. 

"These  are  I«jvd  glazed,  rudely  painteil  or  with 
single  coloui's,  luid  ju  some  iiisttuices  'st'iiini.ito,* 
proving  that  the  use  of  a  white  «/«/^  or 'engolw.  wai 
kn')wu  ill  Italy  at  that  period."— ^orf  num. '  A/aJatiea, 
p.  23. 

(2)  The  coloured  clays  used  to  fill  up  the 
depressed  pattern  in  the  face  nf  a  tile  which 
is  to  be  ornamented  by  encaustic. 

8.  Print. :  Matter  in  column  printed  from 
the  galley  on  slips  of  paper  for  levision,  when 
the  corrections  are  likely  to  be  extensive,  and 
to  affect  the  paging. 

9.  Shipbuild. :  A  place  having  a  slope  to  a 
liarbour  or  a  river,  at  a  proper  angle,  for  the 
launch  from  it  of  a  ship  ;  a  bnilding-slip. 

10.  Theat.  (PI.) :  That  part  of  a  theatre  from 
which  the  scenery  is  slipped  on  ;  al.so  that 
part  where  the  actors  stand  before  euteiing 
on  the  scene. 

"  Go  at  half  price  to  the  slips  nt  the  City  Theatre."— 
Dickens  :  Sketdtes  by  Uoz ;  JlaUng  it  JVight  0/  it. 

%  To  give  the  sUp :  To  escape  from ;  to  evad& 
"  111  Agonies  of  fear  lest  our  stivg  should  ffve  us  th« 
mp:'— field,  aept.  25,  1886. 

*  Slip-along,  a.    Slip-shod. 

*  Slip  -  board,  s. .  A  board  sliding  In 
grooves. 

"  I  ventured  to  draw  back  the  alip-board  od  th« 
roof,  contrived  ou  purpose  to  let  iu  air," — ,$iif^  .*  Oui> 
liBer. 

slip-carriage,  s. 

llaiiway  :  A  carriage  attached  to  an  express 
train  in  such  a  manner  that  it  may  be  detached, 
and  put  down  passengei's  at  a  station  through 
whicli  the  rest  of  the  traiu  passes  withoufe 
stopping. 

slip-clutch  coupling,  s. 

Much. :  A  kind  of  coupling  belonging  to  tho 
class  of  fi-ictiou  couplings.  In  the  ^gurea 
hoop  F,  cm  the  .shaft  a,  j 

i.s  set  in  nioliou  by  the  JF     r^ji 

bayonet  c  11  e,  which  is   t[[^[[]-[^p  - '    'jff 
slippeil  upon  the  shaft  *^"^        '*'™ 

A,  the  rods  c  n  sliding 
iu  holes  in  the  cross- 
head    R    B    ly 

which     is 
keyed   fast 
to  the  shaft  a.     When 
the  bayonets  I'roject,  as 
in  the  illustration,  tliey  ^  j.^    i?i_T^ 
come    in    contact  with   ^^^Iflt^sj^  ~  '^ 
the  si  uds  L  M  on  the  J      ^^ 

ho(tp,aud  impartmotioii  ^^ 

thereto.     The  hoop  may   ""P-ci-DTcn  coupLiwa. 
be  tightened  on  the  wheel,  which  it  incloses 
to  just  such  an  extent  as  will  cause  it  to  im- 
part motion  thereto,  when  revohed,  without 
giving  t(;o  sudden  a  jerk  iu  starting. 

slLp-COat  cheeso,  s.  A  ricli  variety  of 
cheese,  m.ide  from  milk  warm  from  the  cc/W, 
and  resembling  butter,  but  white. 

*  slip-coin,  s.     Counterfeit  coin. 


slip-dock,  s. 

Shipbuild. :  A  dock  whose  floor  slopes  to- 
ward the  wat-er,  so  that  its  lower  end  is  in 
deep  water  and  its  upper  end  above  high- 
waler  mark.  On  the  floor  of  the  slip  are  foui 
parallel  rails  to  support  the  cradle. 

slip-hook,  s. 

Naut. :  A  hook  which  grasps  a  chain-cable 
by  one  of  its  links,  and  may  be  disengaged  or 
slipped  by  the  motion  of  a  trigger,  a  sliding 
ring,  or  otherwise. 

Slip-kiln,  5. 

Pottery  :  An  oblong  trough  of  stone  or  brick, 
bottomed  with  tire-tiles,  and  heated  by  a  lur- 
jiace  beneath.  It  is  used  for  evaporating  slip 
to  a  workable  consistence. 

slip-knot,  s.  A  knot  which  slips  along 
the  line  or  rope  around  which  it  is  made. 

"  They  dntw  otT  so  much  line  as  is  nscessary,  and 
fasten  the  rest  uik>u  the  line-rowl  with  a  sUp-kiHnt 
that  no  more  line  turn  off." — Moxon :  Meeharuaajl 
ExvrviseS. 


late,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what.  fall,  father ;    we.  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there ;   pine,  pit.  sire,  sir,  marine ;   go,  p&t, 
or,  wore,  wol^  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  ciire.  unite,  cur,  rule.  fuU;  try,  Syrian,    se,  oe  =  e;  ey  =  a;  an  =  Itw. 


Blipped— sliver 
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slip-link,  5.  A  coniiGctiii*^  liitk  which 
allows  a  certuiu  rreednin  of  iiiotioii. 

8llp-on,  s.  A  gi-eat  coat  thrown  over  the 
■hoLiUlern  loosely  like  a  cloak.    {West  Scotch.) 

Blip-rope,  s. 

Nuut.  A  rope  by  which  a  cable  is  secured 
prepai-atory  to  slipping  the  cable. 

Slip-shackle,  s. 

Naut, :  A  shackle  having  a  lever-bolt  which 
may  be  let  go  suddenly  wlieii  required. 

*  slip-skin,  a.    Slippery,  evasive. 

"  A  nrettv  alip-akin  conveyance  to  sift  mass  iuto  no 
moss.' — Milton:  AninutU.  on  licmorts.  licence. 

*  Slip- slap.  v.t.    To  slap  repeatedly. 

*  slip-slop,  a.  &  s. 

A.  As  adj. :  Slipshoil,  slovenly. 

B.  As  rubst.  :  A  blunder. 

*  Slip-Sloppy,  a.    Wet,  splashy. 
slip-stopper,  s. 

Nani. :  App;Matus  for  suddenly  letting  go 
the  anchor  out  of  its  lasliings  wlien  it  is 
required  t(»  drop  it. 

*  Slip-thrift,  o.  A  spendthrift,  a  pro- 
digal. 

"  Th»i3  it  is  In  the  hnuae  of  protliffals,  drinking  iTlp. 
Viiiftt.  imd  Belials." — Granger  :  On  Ecclesiustes.  p.  273. 

slip-way,  s. 

Shiphuild. :  One  of  the  pair  of  pai-allel.  in- 
clin«d  pl.itfornis  of  timber,  lirnily  founded  on 
the  floor  of  thu  slip,  and  kept  stt-aily  in  their 
positions  by  shores.  Tlieir  inclination  varips 
from  1  in  12  for  small  ships  to  I  in  24  for  the 
largest.  The  breadtli  may  be  four  feet  and 
mider,  accordiiig  U)  tlie  size  of  the  vesseL 

tf  ippsd,  pa.  -par.  &  a.     [Slip,  v.] 

A.  As  jia.  par. :  (See  the  verb). 

B.  As  ailjective: 

Her. :  An  epithet  applied  to  a  flower  or 
branch  depicted  as  torn  fiom  the  stalk. 

Blip'-per,  s.     [Eng.  slip,  v. ;  -er.] 

1.  One  who  or  Uiat  which  slips  or  lets  slip: 
specif.,  in  coursing,  the  oflHi-ial  wlio  holds  a 
coii|ilu  of  greyhounds  in  tlie  slips  or  leash, 
and  lets  both  go  at  the  same  instant,  ou  a 
given  signal,  aftei-  the  hare. 

"  If  one  <1>itf.gets  out  of  the  slips,  tlie  I'ipper  is  not 
allowed  tu  let  tliu  otlier  no." —  Vera  Sftitio :  Book  of  the 
Duj,  p.  2i9. 

2.  A  covering  for  the  foot,  into  or  out  of 
which  the  font  can  he  ejisily  slipped.  It  dons 
not  extend  so  hiLih  up  as  tlie  ankle-joint,  and 
is  unpi-ovided  with  a  fasLening. 

**  MiMinwIiile  the  master  porter  wide  disjday'd 
Grttat  atoie  uf  cajts.  of  g/ipf/Ts,  and  of  gowns," 
7'h  itwson  :  Castle  uf  Indolence,  i,  26. 

3.  A  brake-shoe  for  a  wheel  in  descending  a 
hill. 

4.  A  kind  of  apron  or  pinafore  for  children, 
to  be  slipped  on  over  their  other  uhithea  to 
keep  them  clean  ;  a  slip. 

b.  The  same  as  Sr-ifPER-^LANT  (q.v.). 
Slipper-animalcule,  s. 
Zool. :  PuramcBciam  aurella. 

slipper  -  bath,  s.  a  bnth,  usually  of 
tinned  iron  or  zinc  plates,  and  shapr-il  like  a 
high  shoe,  so  as  to  enable  the  liather  to  take  a 
half-horizontal,  half-vertiad  position. 

Slipper-plant,  slipper-spurge,  s. 

Hot.  :  The  genus  Pedilanthus  (q.v.). 
Slipper-Shell,  5. 

2ool. :  The  genus  Crepidula  (q.v.). 

•slip' -per,  *slyp-per,  «.    [A.S.  super.] 
Slippery. 

"  I  know  they  bee  slipper  that  I  have  to  do  wyth, 
and  there  is  no  hotde  of  them." — UarneM:  Worlies, 
p.  2tt.l. 

alip'-pered,  a.  [Eng.  slipper ^  s. ;  -ed.]  Having 
or  wearing  slippers. 

"  The  sixth  age  shifts 
Into  the  lean  and  slipper'd  pantaloon." 

'    Shakesp.  :  As  I'ou  Like  It,  11.  7, 

Slip'-per-i-lj?,   adv.    [Eng.  slippery;   -ly.] 
In  a  sfippery  manner. 

Blip'-per-i-ness.   'slip-per-nesse,  «. 

[Eng.  slippery;  -iness.\ 

1.  The  quality  or  afcite  of  being  slippery ;  a 
atate  of  surface  rendering  it  easy  to  slip  or 
slide  ;  smoothness,  lubricity. 

"  The  smoothneBB  and  tlippcrinas  of  the  Burfaceo."— 
Boyle  :  Works,  ili.  3j7. 


*  2.  Glibnoss;  readiness  or  liability  to  slip. 

"We  du  uiit  only  fall  by  the  stip/terinexK  of  our 
tongues,  but  wo  delibemtely  di^^c-lpline  them  to  luid- 
chii3t"~Gi>iJriiiniint  oftho  Totiffue, 

3.  Rearliness  or  disposihiiHi  to  use  evasions, 
or  the  like ;  lubricity  or  uiicertuiuty  of  clia- 
raoter. 

i.  Uncertainty,  instability,  changcableness. 

Slip'-per-wort,  s.    [Eng.  slipper,  and  wort.} 
Bot. :  The  genus  Calceolai  ia. 

Slip'-per-y,  u.    \^n%.  slipper ;  -y.] 

1.  Having  a  suifa(;e  of  such  a  state  as  to 
render  it  easy  fot-  anv  body  to  slip  or  slide 
along  it  easily  ;  alhiwing  or  cansing  anything 
to  slip,  slide,  or  move  smoothly  along  on  tlie 
surface  with  little  IViction  ;  smootli. 

"Sanguine  struatna  tha  itlip/mri/  ground  einlirne." 
Itrijden:   Virgil;  .ffnuiU  \M.  1,003 

2.  Ditficult  to  hohl  in  cunsequeiice  of  lu- 
bricity :  as.  The  eel  is  slippery. 

3.  Not  affording  tirin  footing,  standing,  or 
support. 

"  My  credit  now  stands  on  such  sHpperu  pround." 
Shakesp.  :  Julius  Casur,  ilL  L 

*4,  Liable  to  slip  ;  not  standing  tirin. 

"  Being  slippery  HtmdenJ." 

SfOikesp.  :  Troilas  *  Cresxida,  ill.  8. 

•3,  Unstable,  uncertain,  mutable. 

"  0  world,  thy  s'iitper//  tnnw  ! " 

Slink  sp. :  Corl-}lanus.  Iv.  4. 

6.  Ready  or  disposed  to  use  evasions,  sub- 
terl'n^'es,  or  tricks  ;  not  to  he  depended  on  ; 
artful,  cnnning,  untiustworthy  ;  that  cannot 
be  kei't  or  bound  to  one  statement  or  line  of 
conduct. 

*  7.  Not  sure  or  certain  in  its  eff'ect. 

"One  sure  trluk  is  better  than  a  hundred  slippery 
ones. "  -  L'  F.stranje. 

*  8.  ^'anton,  unchaste. 


Slip-pi-ness,  s.  [Eng.  sHp}>y:  -ness.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  btiug  sUi'py  or  slippery  ; 
slipperiness. 

Slip'-pjr,  a.  &  s.    [Eng.  slip ;  -y.] 

A.  As  ailj. :  Slippery,  smooth. 

"  The  white  of  an  egi;  is  roijy,  slippu,  and  nutritious." 
— Floyer. 

B.  As  subst.  :  A  free  translation  of  Nivose, 
the  fourth  month  of  the  French  Republican 
yejir. 

Slip'-shod,  a.     [Eng.  slip,  and  shod.] 

1.  Lit. :  Wearing  slippers  or  shoes  down  at 
heel. 

"  The  aliiv'rinsr  iirchtn,  bending  as  he  goes, 
With  s'iinhad  licelj."  t'otepi^ :  TnUh,  144. 

2.  Fig. :  Careless,  slovenly  in  manner,  style, 
&c. 

"Stilted   phraseology    is  preferable  to  tUpahod."  — 
Dnilu  Telegraph,  Aug.  29.  1.8B5. 

*slip'-Sh6e,  a.  [El.T-  slip,  and  shoe.]  A 
slipper. 

*  slip' -slop,  s.  &  a.     [A  redup.  of  slop  (q.v.).] 

A.  As  substantive : 

1.  Bad,  poor  litiuor. 

2.  Feeble  composition. 

B.  As  adj.  :  Po(ir,  feeble,  jejune, 

*  Slip'-String,    s.      [Eng.   slip,   and    strinrj.] 

One  who  lias  shaken  olf  restraint ;  a  prodigal. 
"  One  owed  to  tlie  gallows."    (Trench.) 
"Well,  sHii-striiig,  \  shall  meet  with  you." 

Beaiim.  it  Pint. :  A  lUng  A  Nu  King,  11. 

*  slish,  s.  [A  lighter  form  ol  slash  (q.v.). J  A 
cut,  a  slash. 

"Thhasleeve? 
Hero's  snip  and  nip,  and  slish  and  slash." 

Shakesp. :  Taming  of  the  ATireut,  iv.  8. 

silt,  *slitte,  V.t.  [A.S.  slitan  (pa.  t.  slat,  pa. 
par.  sliten);  Icel.  sliia  (pa.  t.  sleit,  pa,  par. 
slitinn);  Dan.  slide;  Sw.  dita;  Dut.  slijte7i ; 
O,  H.  Ger.,  dizan;  Ger.  schleLssen.  From  the 
same  root  as  slate,  slash,  slice.] 

1.  To  cut  lengthwise ;  to  cut  into  long 
pieces  orstiips. 

2.  To  cut  or  make  a  long  cut  or  fissure  in 
or  upon. 

"  And  sav'd  the  sliftlvg  of  his  nose, 
By  tiun;ly  cliauging  of  bis  clothes." 

King :  A  rt  of  Love,  v. 

3.  To  cut  generally  ;  to  divirle  by  cutting. 
"  Comes  the  blind  Fury,  with  the  abhorred  sheara, 

And  stila  tlie  thiu-apun  life." 

Milton :  Lycidaa,  76. 

slit,  *  slitte,  pa.  par.,  a.,  tSc  s.  (A.S.  slite  =  a 
slit]    [Slit,  v.] 


A.  As  fia.  par.  :  (rfce  the  verb*, 

B.  As  ailj. :  Divided  ;  specif., .  in  Botaoj, 
split  up  iuto  narrow,  pointed  segments. 

C.  As  substantive : 

1.  A  long  cut  or  narrow  opening. 

"  We  made  It  to  move  in  a  perpendicular  tUt  !■  A 
piece  uf  p.uituboard."— flj^^i; :   Works,  iii.  252. 

2.  A  cleft  or  crack  in  the  breast  of  cattle. 
slit-deal,  s. 

Carp. :  A  1^  inch  plank  cut  into  two  boards. 
Slit-deal  plane :    A  tongning    or   gr(/oving 
plane. 

slit-planting,  s.  A  method  of  planting 
wliicii  is  performeiJ  by  making  slits  in  the 
soil  by  means  of  a  spade  so  ;is  to  cross  each 
other,  and  inserthig  the  plant  at  the  poiut 
where  the  slita  cross. 

Slit-shell,  s. 

Zool. :  The  genus  Pleurotomaria  (q.v.).  The 
scientific  aixl  the  popular  name  refer  to  a 
deep  slit  in  the  ont-r  Up,  which,  as  the  shell 
grows,  is  gradually  liUed  up,  and  forms  a  dia- 
tiiu;t  band  round  the  whorls. 

Slith'-er,  v.i.    [Slidder.]    To  sliile,  to  glide. 

"You  could  not  t^atlinate  the  distancf  or  direction 
to  which  yuur  horse  lai^ht  slitlier."— Field,  Feb.  U; 

1881. 

slith'-er-3?,  «.  [Eng.  slither;  -y.]  Slipperj; 
{Proo.) 

slit'-ter,  s.  [Eng.  slit,  v.;  -er.]  One  who  or 
that  which  slits;  specif.,  a  slitliug-inacluae 
(q.v.). 

slit'-ting.  pr.  par.  or  a.    [Slit,  v.] 

slitting-file,  s.    A  lozenge- shaped  fila» 
slitting-gauge,  5. 

Satldlery :  A  toivi  used  to  cut  straps  of  any 
given  width  from  tlie  hiJe. 

slitting- machine,  s. 

1.  Metal-iur-rk. :  A  inairhine  for  cutting  plat©* 
metal  into  strips  for  nail-rods  or  other  pux^ 
poses. 

2.  Leather:  A  machine  for  cutting  leather 
into  strips  or  tlnmgs. 

slitting-mill,  s. 

1.  Gem-cutting :  [Lapidary's  mill], 

2.  Metal-work. :  A  slitting-inachiuo, 

slitting-plane,  s. 

Carp. :  A  tool  for  cutting  boards,  &c.,  into 
strips. 

slitting-roUer,  s.  One  of  a  pnir  of  re- 
ciprocating rollers  for  cutting  iuto  strips  ma- 
terial fed  between  thein. 

slitting-saw,  s. 

Wood- work. :  A  machine  for  slitting  scants 
ling,  boards,  &c.,  into  thin  planks. 

Slive  (IX  v.t.  [A.S.  sHfan  (pa.  t.  slnf,  pa.  par. 
slipeii).^    To  cut,  to  cleave,  to  split,  to  rend. 

slive  (2),  v.i.  [Cf.  Ger.  schleifen  =to  glide.) 
To  sneak,  to  skulk,  to  creep;  Co  idle  away 
time.    {Piou.) 

"  I  tniiiiled  her  when  she  stived  oCT.' — Centlivre: 
Platoiiick  Lady,  iv. 

slive,  A.    [Slive  (1),  v.]  A  slice,  a  chip.  {Prov.} 

sliv'-er,  v.t.  &  i.    [Sliver,  s.] 

A.  Trans.  :  To  cut  or  divide  into  long,  thin 
pieces  ;  to  cut  into  very  small  pieces  ,  to  slity 
to  slice,  to  rend,  to  tear  U|'. 

"  Gall  of  goat,  and  slips  of  yew. 
hlivered  in  the  uiuoii'u  eciipsc-" 

Shakesp. :  .Uacbeth,  Iv.  L 

B>  Iiitrans.  :  To  split ;  to  become  split. 

"The  planks  being  cut  across  tlie  gr.iin  to  |i  , 
alioering. ' — ^critmer  t  Magazine,  May,  1B8j,  p.  7a, 

sliv'-er,  s.     [A  dimin.  of  slive,  s.  (q.v,).] 
I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  A  long  piece  cut  or  torn  oIT ;  a  slice,  a 
slive. 

2.  A  small  branch. 

"  There  on  the  pendent  bonghs  her  coronet  weeds 
Clambering  to  hung,  an  envious  aUvrr  broke." 

Shaliesp. :  lliimlft,  iv.  7. 

11.  Spinning:  A  continuous  stratnl  of  cotton 
or  other  Hlne  in  a  loose,  untwisted  cou'lition, 
ready  for  slubbing  and  roving,  preparatory  to 
being  spun. 

sliver-box,  s.  The  machine  in  which 
slivers  of  long-stapled  woolare  lapped  on  each 
other  and  then  elongated. 


l>oil,  b^ ;  poiit,  j^^l ;  cat,  9ell,  chorus,  5hin,  bench ;  go,  gem ;  thin,  this ;  sin,  as ;  expect,  Xencphon,  exist.    ph  =  t, 
-cian,  -tian  =  sh^n.    -tion,  -sion  =  shiin ;  -tion,  -§ion  =  zuiuu   -cious,  -tious,  -sious  =  shus.   -ble,  -die,  &c  —  hel,  dei* 
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slivering— slope 


flUv'-er-iug,  jw.  par.  or  a.    [Sliver,  a.] 

sliveriiig-machine,  s.       * 

Wood-work. :  A  inacliine  for  cutting  splints, 
slivers,  or  shieds  of  \7oad  for  vaiious  pur- 
poses. 

•clo,  v.t    [Slay,  v.} 

•  rJlOf  s.    [Sloe.] 

Bloak,  sloak'-an.  a.    [Slorait.] 

doam,  a.    [Etyiii.  doublfal.] 

Mln.:  A  layer  of  eartli  between  coal-seams. 

Bl6an'-C-a,  s.  [Named  after  Sir  Hans  Sloane 
(JOlJO-1753),  President  of  the  Royal  Society, 
whose  natui-al  history  colleetion,  sold  to  the 
natidii,  beciune  the  nucleus  of  those  in  the 
British  Museum.] 

Bot.  :  The  typical  genus  of  Sloanidse  (q.v.). 
L'aves  fratlier-viined ;  flowei-s  axilhiry,  in 
racemes,  pannies,  or  clnsters,  white  or  green- 
ir>Ii-yello\v ;  species  inoie  tlian  tlii^ty;  fruit 
from  the  size  of  a  hazel-nut  to  tliat  of  an 
oraiigp,  bristly,  fonr-celled,  four-seeiled.  Tro- 
pical American  trees,  often  aliove  a  hundred 
feet  high,  with  very  hnrd  wood.  Sloaiiea 
jaimiicemisisthe  13reak-axe  or  Ironwond.  Tlie 
fiiiit  of  .■-■.  dentiita  is  eaten,  and  the  inner  bark 
of  the  tree,  wliieh  is  astringent,  is  given  in 
dysenteiy. 

flloan'-i-dse,  s.pl.   [Mod.  Lat.  sloan(ea);  Lat. 
feni.  pi.  adj.  sutf.  -itte.] 
Bof. :  A  family  of  TileEe. 

flloan'-ite,  s.  [After  the  Chevalier  Sloane,  of 
Florence;  sufT.  -i(e  (Miji.).] 

Min. :  An  ortlmrhombio  mineral,  occurring 
in  radiated  masses  in  fissures  of  the  gabhro 
rnssn  (if  Tuscany.  Hardness,  4"5;  sp,  gr. 
2"44l ;  lustre,  pciuly  ;  colnnr,  white  ;  oiianue. 
CJompns.  :  silica.  427;  alumina,  34 "9 ;  lime, 
11-4  ;  water,  ll'O  =  100. 

"sloap'-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  sloap  =  slope;  -hj.} 
Slopingly. 

Sloat,  a,  [A  variant  of  slat  (q.v,);  cf.  Low 
Ger.  slaate  =  a  pole,  a  stem.]  A  narrow  piece 
of  timber  which  holds  together  lartce  pieces  ; 
specif.,  one  of  the  cross  pieces  in  the  fiame 
funning  the  bottom  of  a  cart  or  waggon-bed, 

fllob,  s.  [Gael,  slaib  =■  mnd.]  Mud;  muddy 
land. 

"The  ii.iv\ie3  toolt  refage  In  flicht,  B^me  making 
tlieirway  oier  tlie  a/oh  ]uid  towarda  tlie  comity  Dowu 
BiOt!  of  tlie  Luujjli."— Z)uJjj/  Telegraph,  June  5,  1S86. 

Blob'-ber,  s.  (Slabber,  s.]  Slaver,  slabber; 
liquor  spilled ;  drivel. 

elob'-ber,  v.t.  &  i.    [Slabber,  v.] 

A,  Trans. :  To  slaver,  to  slabber ;  to  drivel 
npitn. 

*■  The  cook  that  s^nb'tert  his  beard  with  sack-posset" 
■^King :  Art  of  Vookury,  lett.  vL 

B.  Intrans. :  T-.  slaver,  to  drivel,  to  dote; 
to  be  weak  or  fnulish. 

"  When,  lilesseach  little a?'j6ftei-inff  mouth, 
1 1  h,ul  uut  cut  a  single  tuoth," 

Miwm :  Dcnn  *  f^ire. 

^  To  slobber  over  work:  To  do  work  in  a 
careless,  slovenly  marnier. 

filob'-ber-er,  s.    [Eng.  slabber^  v. ;  -er,] 

1.  One  whn  slobbei'S  ;  a  driveller. 

2.  A  slovenly  farmer ;  also,  a  jobbing  tailor. 
(Proy.) 

Gl6b'-ber-y,  a.  [Eng.  slobber;  -y.}  Moist, 
muddy,  sloppy. 

•■  Tu  buy  a  tlobberi/  and  a  dirty  fami." 

tifiakesp. :  IleiiTy  I'.,  iil.  5. 

Block,  slock'-en.  slok-en,  v.t.  [Icel. 
tiokna=U>  be  extinguished.]  [Slake.]  To 
quench,  to  slaUe,  to  allay. 

"Tlie  blue  bowl  .  ,  .  that  will  tlohen  all  their 
drouth."— tiuoW :  HedQauntiet,  ch.  xiv. 

dock'-ing,  "pr.  par.,  or  a.    [Slock.] 
slocking-stone,  s. 

Mining:  A  piece  of  rich  ore  extractfid,  or 
pretended  to  be  cxtriicted.  from  a  certain 
mine,  and  disjilaycd  to  induce  persons  to  take 
shares  in  such  mine. 

^oe,  Sl6,  s.  [A.S.  sld,  pi.  sldn;  Dut.  she, 
sleeiiwe ;  Dan.  slaaen;  Sw.  sJdn  ;  Ger.  scMehe; 
0.  H.  Ger,  slehci,  from  Low  Ger.  slee,  slei ; 
N.  n.  Ger.  schlnh;  Dut.  skeuw ;  Sw.  slo~ 
harsh,  blunt,  dull.] 


BoL,  &c. :  The  fruit  of  Prunvs  communis^ 
vnr.  spinosa,  or  the  tree  which  bears  it.  The 
latter  has  black  baik,  divaricate  br.mches, 
all  spinesfcnt;  finely-serrulale  leaves,  ctmvo- 
lute  when  young,  at  last  glabrous  beneath ; 
pedicels  solitary  or  in  pairs,  ghibruus  ;  flowei-s 
apiiearing  before  the  leaves;  petals  obovute, 
wliite ;  beiry  globose,  half  an  inch  in  diameter, 
black,  covered  with  blnom,  very  austere. 
Found  in  Europe  in  hedges,  coppices,  and 
woods.  Called  also  Bluuklhom,  and,  mure 
rarely,  Blackthorn  May  iq.w).  There  is  a 
species  of  soio  \P.  vmueluitu)  found  in  tho 
Bunthern  United  States,  which  beuis  a  pleasant 
fruit,  of  black  or  red  tulor. 

sloe-carpet,  s. 

Entom. :  A  geometer  moth,  Aleiuiis  pidaria, 
found  in  the  south  of  England.    The  cater- 
pillar feeds  on  the  sloe. 
slo?,  v.i.     [Etym.   doubtful.]     To  hit  hard. 
(Slang.) 

Sld'-gan,  s.  [Gael,  sluagh-ghairm-,  from  shiagh 
=  a  h"ost,  an  army,  and  gnirm  =  a  call,  an  out- 
cry.] The  wnr-cry  or  gathering  cry  of  one  of 
the  oLl  Highlanrl  clans;  hence,  the  watch- 
word used  by  soldiers  in  the  held. 

"  The  popular  Rlngnns  on  both  sides  were  indefatdga* 
bly  rep"  ited. "— J/acoirfti^  ;  Uht.  Eng.,  cU.  ¥. 

*  slog-ard-ie,  s.    [Sluggard v.] 

slog" -ger,  s.    [Eng.  slog;  -cr.] 

1.  One  who  slogs  ;  a  hiird  hitter. 

"  He  was  a  vigorous  slofjqcr,  and  he-irtilyohjected  to 
being  bowled  fli-at  \ya,i\." —atund  ird,  Dec.  l,  1883. 

2.  A  second-class  racing  liojit  at  Cambridge, 
corresiionding  to  the  toipids  at  Oxford.  {Univ. 
slang.) 

slog' -wood,  s.  [Scotch  slogg=a  slough,  a 
qnagniire'(?),  and  Eng.  wood.] 

Dot. :  Ilufelandia  pendiUa,  one  of  the  Lau- 
racea?. 

sloke,  slouk,  slok-aun,  slake,  s.    [Sw. 

s^(/c  =  louse  (?).] 
Bot. :  Porphyra  ladniata,  (Scotch.)  [Slake, 

GUEEN-SLOKE.] 

slok-en,  v.t.    [Slock.] 

slom-ber,  s.  &  v.    [Slumbbr,]    '. 

Blod,  s.    [SLouon  (1).] 

*slo6m,  8.  [A.S.  sluvia  =  slwrabev  (q.v.).] 
Slumber. 

Sloom'-y,  a.  [Eng.  sloom;  -y.]  Sluggish, 
slu...    (Prov.) 

Sloop,  *  sloope,  s.  [Dnt.  sloep ;  O.  Dut. 
sloepe,  slnepken;  prob.  a  contract,  of  Fr.  cha- 
loupe;  Eng.  s/iaZ/oj>  (q.v.).] 

Nant. :  A  fore-and-art  rigged  vessel  with  one 
mast,  like  a  cutter,  liut  having  a  jil)-stay  and 
6tan<iing  bows]n"it,  which  the  cutter  has  not. 

"  And  besides  at  this  isKiid  we  might  hnild  caiioas, 
it  bi-iiig  plentifully  Bt.oreil  with  Inrgo  cedara  for  such  a 
pnrpuse,  and  for  thla  reasini  the  Jamaica  uieii  coine 
liitliei-  frpqueiitly  to  build  sloops." — Dampier :  for- 
ages (an.  1G80). 

*[  Sloop-of-war :  In  the  modern  navy,  a 
vessel,  of  whatever  rig,  between  a  corvette 
and  a  pnn-bnat,  generally  nndei-  the  command 
of  a  commander.  Formeily  sloops-ol'-war 
carried  from  ten  to  eigliteen  guns,  but  since 
tlie  introduction  of  steam-shii'S  the  number 
of  guns  has  ceased  to  be  distinctive. 

•  sloor,  *  slore,  s.  [TceL  sior  =  offal.]  ]Mud, 
hltli.    (Prompt.  Parv.) 

Slop.  v.t.  &  f.    [Slop  (1),  s.] 

A.  Transitive  : 

1.  To  spill  or  cause  to  overflow,  as  a  liquid. 
*  2.  To  drink  grossly  and  greedily. 

3.  To  spill  liquid  upon;  to  soil  by  spilling 
liquid  upon. 

B,  Intrant. :  To  be  spilled  or  overflow,  as 
a  liqnid  by  the  motion  of  the  vessel  contain- 
ing it.    (Generally  with  oyer.) 

slop  (I),  s.  [A.S.  sloppe,  slyppe  =  the  sloppy 
drippings  of  a  (;ow ;  pi'ob.  allied  to  slab, 
slabber,  slaver,  and  slobber;  cf.  Icel.  slop^= 
slimy  offal  of  lish ;  slipja  =  slima  ;  Gael.  &. 
Irish  slaib  =  mire,  mud.] 

1.  Water  carelessly  thrown  about  or  spilt, 
as  on  a  table,  &c. ;  a  puddle,  a  soiled  spot. 

2.  Poor  liquor;  liqnid  food,  such  as  broth, 
milk,  &c.,  given  to  invalids.  (Generally  iu 
the  plural.) 

3.  (PI.) :  The  waste,  dirty  water  of  a  liou3c. 


slop-basin,  slop-bowl,  s.  A  basin  or 
vessel  into  which  the  di-ega  troni  the  tui.  or 
colfee-cups  are  emptied. 

slop  pa41,  9.  A  pail  or  bucket  tor  tm> 
ceiving  slops,  or  for  chamber  use. 

slop  (2),  *  sloppe,  s.  [Icel.  sloppr  =  a  sloi^ 
gown,  loose,  trailing  garment ;  yflrsloppr  =» 
an  outer  gown  ;  A.S.  slype,  sl^pe,  from  dvpan 
=  to  glide;  Dan.  sl(Bh  =  a.  train,  Ironx  dctbe 
=  to  trail  ;  Ger.  sclUeppe  =  a  train,  from 
schleppeii  =to  trail.] 

1.  A  smock-frock. 

2.  Any  kind  of  oulergarmentmadcof  linenj 
a  night-gown  ;  a  kind  of  cloak  m-  mantle. 

"  Shyiiies  htb  guards  on  waiitou  Cnijid's  hose: 
Dlstlgure  iiut  his  slop." 

Slmkesp. :  Love's  Labours  Lott,  It.  S. 

Z.  (PL):  A  luoso  luwer  gaiinent;  wide 
hi'eeches, 

"  He  had  nothing  upon  him  but  a  pair  of  a'ojw,  and 
upon  his  body  a  goat  skin."— .Si'^ne^ .'  Arcadia,  bk.  L 

4.  (PI.):  Ceady-made  clothing. 

5.  (PL) :  In  the  navy,  the  clothes  nnd  bed- 
ding of  a  sailor;  thoy  are  supplied  to  thft 
men  at  cost  price. 

a.  A  tailor.    (Slang.) 

slop-book,  s.  In  the  navy,  a  rpgistcr  of 
the  slop  clothing,  soap,  and  tobacco,  served  to 
the  men  ;  also  of  the  religious  books  supplied. 

slop-room,  s. 

Nant. :  The  room  in  which  the  slops  ara 
kept  for  the  ship's  company. 

Glop-worU,  s.  The  manufacture  of  cheap 
ready-made  clothing. 

"  Worse  done  than  if  sent  to  tho  worat  ffop-twrft 
shop  iu  the  Eaat-eiid."— (^'ee/i,  Sept.  26,  liiSS. 

slop  (3),  s.  [See  def.]  A  contractiim  of  eadop^ 
a  teiin  used  in  tho  back-slang  of  the  lower 
classes  for  a  policjman.  It  is  an  attempt  to 
render  the  backward  spelling  of  the  woi-d 
police  pronounceable.     [Slang  (2),  5.,  T  (I).] 

slop  (1),  s.    [Slip,  ..,  II.  7  (1).] 

Slope,  s.  &  a.    [Frub.  from  A.S.  slap,  pa.  t>  i>t 
slipan^to  slip.] 
A.  As  subiftantive : 
I.  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  An  oblique  direction,  especially  a  direc- 
tion downwai'ds. 

2.  A  declivity  or  acclivity ;  any  gi*oiiDd 
whose  surface  makes  an  angle  with  the 
horizon. 

"HiB  army  -nns  drawn  up  ou  the  sZn/w  of  a  hill, 
irhicli  WAS  iiiiiiout  BuiTouuded  by  red  bos."— J/oiXttk 
lug:  nut.  Eng,,  ch.  xvjL 

II.  Technically : 

1.  Cicil-eng.  :  An  inclined  bank  of  earth  cai 
the  sides  of  a  cutting  or  an  embankment. 

2.  Mining :  The  dip  or  inclination  of  a 
stiatum  rtr  vein  of  ore. 

3.  Fort. :  The  inclined  surface  of  (he  interior, 
top,  or  exterior  of  a  paiapet  or  other  portiooi 
of  a  work. 

*  B.  As  adj.  :  Inclined  or  inclining  from  k 
horizontal  position  ;  forming  an  angle  with 
the  plane  of  the  horizon. 

"  MuriuuTJng  waters  fall 
Down  the  slope  hills."         JiliUoj) :  P.  L.,  1».  2Gk 

slope-level,  s.     [Clinometer,  l.J 

slope,  v.t.  &  i.    [Slope:,  s.\ 
A.  Transitive : 

1.  To  form  with  u.  slope;  to  form  to  olbll- 
quity  or  declivity. 

2.  To  direct  obliquely ;  to  bend  down. 

"  The  Btfir  that  mse,  at  evening,  bright, 
Toward  heiiveii'a  desueut  had  sloped  hia  west*rtng 
nliecl."  J/ilton:  Lycidas, '•'A, 

3.  To  give  the  slip  to  ;  to  defraud  by  running 
away  :  as,  To  slope  a  shopkeepei'.    (Slatig.) 

S.  Intransitive  : 

1.  To  take  an  oblique  direction  ;  to  be  do* 
clivons  or  inclined  ;  to  descend  in  an  oblique^ 
sloping,  or  slanting  dii'ection. 

•'  Broad  in  the  her.in,  but  sloping  aft 
With  gnu:e[ul  curve  iind  slow  degrees," 
'  Longfellow:  Building  of  t/te  Shtp. 

2.  To  run  away ;  to  decamp,  to  bolt,  (iilang.) 
^  (1)  To  slope  arms : 

Mil. :  To  caiTy  the  rifle  obliquely  over  tla 
shoulder. 

(2)  To  slope  the  standard : 

Mil. :  To  dip  or  lower  the  standard  as  a 
form  of  salnte. 


e^te,  f5.t,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;   we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;   prne,  pit,  sire,  sir,  xoarine;   go,  pdt» 
or»  wore,  wol^  w6rl£,  who,  son:  mute,  ciib.  ciire,  ^nlte,  cur,  rule,  full;  try,  Syrian.    »,  oe  =  e;  ey  =  a;  q,u  =  kw» 


slope— slough 
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*  Slope,  adv.  [Slope,  a.]  Obliquely;  not 
peipeiidiuiilarly, 

"Tliiit  bri^lit  beaui,  whose  point  now  raised 
Bure  liiui  slvpe  ilowuwiirU  to  the  aim." 

Milton:  F,  L.,iv.  591. 

* Slope'-ness,  s.  lEng.  slope;  ■■ness.]  Tlie 
qiiiility  or  state  of  being  siui-'ing;  obliquity, 
declivity. 

"The  ItiilifiDS  are  very  precise  In  giving  the  cover  a 
gnicetul  iwudeuue  uf  i[0ixites3."--Jieliqui(B  Wotttmianee, 

1).  4a. 

•slope'-wiae,  adv.  [Eng.  slope ;  -wise.]  Ob- 
liqiu'ly,  slantingly. 

"Tlio  fosse  thiit  goeth  not  directlle  hut  slopnoise 
OTcr  tlie  grcftti-.-it  i»Mt  of  this  island."— iJolviSUed  : 
ik-ic.  /;jv7..ch.  xix. 

Slop'-iiig,  pr.  par.  or  a.    [Slope,  v.]    Oblique, 
d^clivi).i.-i ;  incliiieil  or  incliuing  fiom  a  hori- 
zonl.il  or  other  stniiglit  line. 
"  IliU'k  !  'tis  tlie  iiiusiu  of  i\  thniiBiuid  rills, 
Sunie  thruu^li  tlio  ^ruvvs,  siiuiu  down  the  sloping 
hills."  Cowper:  Churity,  aG8. 

•slSp'-ing-ljr,  a/fv.  [Eng,.  sloping ;  -ly.^  In  a 
slujiing  niauiier;  obliquely. 

"Wilts,  which,  whenever  the  rain  descends,  they 
T^iMinslatiingly  ngaiusttlte gunwale." — Anson:  Voyajus, 
hk.  li.,  oil.  X. 

*  Slop'-pi-ness,  s.  [Eng.  sloppy  (l);  -ness.] 
The  quality  or  state  nf  being  sloppy  ;  muddi- 
ness  ;  wetness  of  the  ground. 

8lop'-py  (1),  u.    [Eng.  slop  (1),  s. ;  -y.] 

1.  Wet,  so  as  to  spatter  easily;  muddy, 
plasliy. 

'"riie  links  in  many  places  were  ilopp'/  and  the 
puttilii;  Bi'euiis  very  lii;avy,"— /'ieW,  Oct.  3,  1883. 

2.  Bespattered,  slopped  ovei-. 

"The  weather  was  cold,  and  sloppy  bait-cana  are  not 

fileas.uit  thin(;s  In  niilway  canlapes.  est  ecially  on  luU;; 
ouY\isy^."— Fishing  Qtizcttc,  Jan.  30,  188G. 

slop'-py  (2),  a.  [Eng.  slop  (2),  s.;  -y.]  Loose, 
ill-iittiiig. 

"It  must  not  he  iinaglned  that,  to  be  easv,  dress 
must  necessai'ily  be  »loiJiiy."—(luMen,  Oct.  T,  1SS2. 

slops,  s.  pi.    [Slop  (2),  s.] 

alop'-sel-ler,  s.  [Eng.  slop  (2),  a.,  and  seller.} 
A  dealer  in  ruady-made  clothes. 

"The  harsh,  oppressive  middleman,  and  the  heart- 
less indilteieiit  a'o/ gc'?/er  hjivt;  sat  for  tlicir  i>orlrait8 
agHiii  and  ajjain." — Daily  JVewi,  Dec  'd,  1886. 

Slop'-shop,  s.  lEng.  slop(2\  3.,  andshnp.]  A 
shop  wlii^ie  ready-made  clothe.-i  are  sold. 

•filop'-^p  rt.     [Eng.  slop(e)  :  -y.]    Sloping. 

"  Where  Ihe  niaiitlint;  v/illowa  nod 
Fi'uiu  the  green  baiilr'e  slopy  side." 

Cuitiiiiiglinm:  A  Lan<Ucap«. 

Slosll,  «.    [Slush.]    Soft  mud,  tilth. 
8losli-\72ieel,  $. 

ifach. :  A  wheel  having  two  slots  crossing 
at  ri^ilit  angles  and  foruiiug  guides  for  two 
Bliiles  whicli  tiMversc  in  thein  like  the  sliiles 
in  u  tr.iiiiniel  (q.v.).  A  liar  pivoteil  to  the 
two  sillies  makes  two  r('cipro(;ation.s  in  eai-h 
direction  for  each  levolniion  nf  the  wheel. 
The  name  liasreference  to  the  fact  tliat  wheels 
of  this  desciiption  are  used  in  grinding  lime. 

slosll,  v.i.  [Slosh,  5.]  To  flounder  among 
bIusIi. 

Blosh'-y,  a.    [Eng.  slosh  ;  -y.]    Muddy,  slushy. 

"The  ruaila  were  wet  and  tloshy."—St.  Jameit 
tiiizette.  Dec.  2-1,  ItiSG. 

slot  (1),  v.t.  [Slot  (2),  s.]  To  shut  with  vio- 
lence ;  t»i  slain,  to  bang.    (Piov.) 

Sldt  (2),  v.t.  [Slot  (1),  s.]  To  track  or  trace 
by  the  slot. 

"The  outlying  deer  .  .  .  had  been  i?ott"d  by  the 
keepers  round  the  neighljouiiui;  cuvurta."— /Ver/U,  Feb. 
20.  18iU. 

slot  (1),  sleuth,  *  sloth,  s.  [Tcel.  sJ6(Ui=.a 
ti'.H'k  or  trail  in  snow,  orthe  like  ;  slcedka  —  to 

trail.]      iSLiiUTH-HOUND.] 

1.  The  track  of  a  deer,  as  followed  by  the 
mark  cjf  his  feet. 

"  The  labouring  hunter  tufts    the  thick   unbnrhpd 
I  rum  ids 
fV'hfre  hai  hnnr'd  is  the  hnrt ;  there  often  from  hlH  feed 
TliediJt;suf  him  d  i  hn<) ;  ur  tlior"iigli  nkilftil  heed 
Ihe   huntaiiiau  by  his  ifot.  or  brenkliig  eartli   per- 
teivtjs."  iirayton  :  /'o/y-Olbi'in,  e.  13. 

•2.  A  track,  trail,  or  tiace  of  any  kind. 

"This  I'dioim  fnol,  who  .  .  .  leaves  the  nolnoine 
tteiicli  uf  hi»  rude  slot  behind  him."— J/t/Con :  Colas- 
teriuii. 

Slot-hound,  a.    [Sledth-hound,] 

Slot  (2),  *slotte,  *sloot,  s.  [Dut.  slot  =  a, 
lock,  from  shiUen.=  to  shut  (pa.  t.  sloot,  pa. 


par.  {{esloien) ;  O.  Fris.  slot^  from  sh((a=:  to 
shut;  Low  Ger.  slot,  from  sluta^io  shut; 
Bw.  slvkt  =  to  shut  (pa.  t.  slot,  pa.  par.  shUen  ; 
Ger.  sdU lessen ;  O.  H.  Ger.  sliozan ;  M.  H. 
Ger.  sUezen.] 
I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  The  fastening  of  a  door ;  a  bar,  a  bolt 
iProv.) 

2.  A  piece  of  timber  which  connects  or 
holds  others  together  ;  a  slat  or  sloat. 

IL  Technically : 

1.  Mach.  :  An  elongaterl,  narrow  perforation 
or  aperture,  a  slit;  a  rectiingnlar  recess  or 
depression  cut  partially  into  the  thirliiiess  of 
any  piece  of  metal  lor  the  reception  of  another 
piece  of  similiir  form. 

"  Some  of  them  hiul  pearls  enclosed  in  a  slat  within 
the  breadth  of  the  bladi-."— /JiuVy/  Tttegia,j/i,  Jan.  27, 
1886. 

2.  Tlieat. :  A  trap-door  in  the  stage  of  a 
theatre.    (Also  spelt  slote.) 

slot  (3),  s.  [Sw.  sliitt  =  a.  slope,  a  declivity.] 
A  hollow. 

^  (1)  Slot  of  a  hill :  A  hollow  in  a  hill  or 
between  two  ridges. 

(2)  Slot  of  ihe  breast :  The  pit  of  the  stomach. 
(Scotch.) 

slote,  A.    [Slot  (2),  «.,  IL  2.] 

sloth,  *  sleuthe,  *  slouth,  *  slouthe.  s.  & 

a.     [A.S.  dOiivdh,  from  siciw  =  slow  Cl-v.).] 
A.  As  mhdantive  : 

1.  Oidlnary  Language : 

*  1.  Slowness,  dihitoiiness. 

"This  dilatory  sloth  and  tricks  of  Rome," 

Shia-esp. :  Henry  Vllf.,  11.  4. 

2.  Disinclination  to  work  or  exertion  ;  lazi- 
ness, idleness;  habitual  indolence;  sluggish- 
ness. 

"  Nor  tloih  h?.th  seized  me.  but  thy  word  restrains." 
Pope:  Homer;  lli'idv.  1,013. 

II.  Zool.:  The  popular  name  for  any  indi- 
vidnal  of  the  Edentate  group  Tardigiuila 
(q.v.),  from  their  slow  and  awkward  move- 
ments on  the  ground,  owing  to  ihe  peculiar 
structure  of  the  wiist  and  ankle-joints.  The 
feet  aie  armed  with  long  claws,  and  turned 
towards  the  body,  so  that  the  animal  is  com- 
pelled to  rest  on  the  side  of  the  hind  lout, 
while  the  (lis])roportionate  lenjrth  of  ihe  f-)re- 
liiiibs  causes  it  to  rest  also  on  the  elbows.  It 
shnlHes  forward,  alternately  strclching  the 
foredegs  and  Imoking  the  claus  into  Ihe 
ground,  or  giasping  some  ohjert  to  draw  itself 
along.  Slotlis  are  natives  nf  South  Aineiica, 
noclurnal  in  haltit,and  aiefonud  in  the  hirests 
of  that  region,  ])assing  their  lives  ainoiig  the 
branches  of  trees,  on  the  leaves  and  >ouiig 
shoots  of  whicli  tliey  feetl.  Ih  ni"ving  from 
one  limb  of  a  iree  to  another,  they  hang  back 
downwartls.  embracing  tlie  limb  with  their 
hind,  and  drawing  themselves  forward  with 
their  fore  feet.  They  are  covered  witli  coarse, 
shaggy  hair,  not  unlike  witlieied  grn.ss,  which 
jirntects  them  from  insects  aufl  shields  them 
from  observation  when  at  rest  in  the  tiay- 
tiine.  The  stmnauh  is  complicated,  but  there 
is  no  rumination.  The  female  in-oiluces  but 
one  at  a  liiitli,  which  clings  to  its  mother  l ill 
able  to  provide  for  itself.  Their  I'hief  enemies 
are  snakes  and  the  Cainivoia  ;  theii-  arboreal 
liahits  are  a  pai'tial  protection  against  the 
latter,  and  again.st  the  former  they  delend 
themselves  by  their  jiowerful  foie-linilis  and 
claws.  There  are  several  si'ccies,  the  ino.st 
imi'irtant  of  which  are  desciibed  in  this 
Dictionai'y  under  their  pojiular  names.  [Ai, 
TwoTOED  Klotii,  Tiiree-toed  Sloth.] 

*B.  Asailj.  :  Slow,  sh.lhlnl. 

"God  is  .  .  ,  very  «/o(ft  to  Hveiige."— taiimer. 

sloth-anixnalcules,  s.  pi. 

Zoo{.  :  The  Aiachnidiin  order  Tardigrada 
(q.v.).     Called  also  Bear  Animalcules. 

sloth-bear.  «. 

Zool.:  Meliirsus  Jahiahis,  an  Indian  bear, 
found  throughout  the  Peninsula  and  in  Ceylon. 
It  feeds  on  ants,  honey,  fiuit,  and,  oeea- 
sionally,  Iiiids'  eg"s.  It  is  between  live  and 
six  feet  long,  extremely  awkwaid  and  un- 
gainly in  apf)earance,  and  the  snntit  and  lower 
lips  are  prnhmged.  [PRonHTi.us.J  The  fin-  is 
nmstly  black,  the  muzzle  :ind  tips  of  the  feet 
being  of  a  dirty  while  or  yellowish  colonr,  ami 
the  breast  (nnamented  with  a  light  crescentic 
or  V-shaped  mark. 


•  sloth,  v.i. 
idle. 


[Sloth,  s.]      To  be  slothful  or 


Sloth'-fiil,  •  slouth-full,  a.  [Eng.  sloth: 
•fulL']     Inactive,  sluggish,  lazy,  indolent. 

"  To  vice  industrious,  but  tu  nobler  deeila 
Timuroua  and  ttollifut."        Alilion  :  /*,  L.,  iL  117. 

Sl6th'-ful-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  slothful;  -lv.\  In 
a  slothful  or  lazy  manner ;  lazily,  sluggislily. 

sloth'-ful-ness,    *  slouth -ful- ness,  b. 

[Eng.  slothful ;  -ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of 
being  sIoMifnl;  laziness,  habitual  indolence, 
idleness,  sloth. 

"  .'^IntTt/ulii.'SS  ca'  teth  into  a  deep  s'eep,  and  an  Idle 
soul  shall  sutler  h\iu(ier."— Proverbs  xix.  16. 

Slot'-ter-y",  a.  [Allied  to  slattern  (q.v.);  ct. 
Low  Ger.  dodderig  =  loose,  slovenly  ;  Ger. 
schlotleriij  =  negligent.] 

1.  Squalid,  dirty,  sluttish,  slovenly,  un- 
trimmed. 

2.  Foul,  wet. 

Slot'-ting,  s.  [Eng.  slot  (2),  b.  ;  -ing.]  The 
act,  oi'eralion,  or  process  of  making  slots. 

slotting-auger,  s.  A  form  of  auger 
having  side-C'»<ting  lii)S  so  as  to  make  a  slot 
in  wojk  fed  lateially  against  it. 

slotting-machine,  s. 

Metal-work: :  A  variety  of  plan  ing- machine 
in  which  the  tool  is  vertically  reciprocated 
while  the  woik  is  led  I'eneath  it  between  cuts. 
It  is  eniplov  ed  in  the  fonnuLiuu  of  slots  in  any 
piece  of  macliinery.  ' 

8l6u9h,  s.  [feel.  sWcr=&.  slouching  fellow ; 
slakr  =  slack  ;  cf.  Sw.  sloia  =  to  druup  ;  slokig 
=  hanging,  shmching  ] 

1.  A  drooping  or  depression  of  the  head  or 
other  paitof  the  body  ;  a  stoop  ;  an  ungainly, 
clownish  gait. 

2.  An  awkward,  lubberly,  clownish  fellow. 

"  Begin  thy  carola  then,  tlnni  vaunting  slouch  : 
Be  tliino  the  oaken  stan*.  ui*  mitiu  the  pouch.' 

Oay:  tihepherd's  Week,  1. 

3.  A  depression  or  hanging  down,  as  uf  the 
brim  of  a  hat. 

slouch-hat,  s,  A  hat  with  a  wide,  hang- 
ing iirim. 

"  A  big  farmer-looking  min  in  a  tJonch-hat  a?ia 
sbiiclciiig  old  cuat."— ^'criAnefj  Mugazine,  Se^jL,  1877. 
p.  C2B. 

slouch,  v.i.  &  (.    (Sloucii,  «.] 

A.  Intrans. :  To  have  or  move  with  a 
slouching,  dowmast,  or  clownish  gait  or 
manner. 

"  A  child  taken  by  a  slaaching  villain." — Dailjf 
Te!  griiph,  Sept.  U,  isas. 

B,  Trans. :  To  dejiress;  to  cause  to  hang 
down,  as  the  brim  of  a  hat. 

sloii9h'-ihg.  a.    [Kng.  slouch;  -ing.^ 

1.  Hanging  down,  depressed. 

2.  Walking  with  a  heavy,  clownish  gait  oi 


*  Slough'-y.d.     [Eng.  slouch  ;  -j/.]    Slouching. 

"  Buw-lepgi'd.  slouchy,  ungraceful,  and  inactive." — 
Scribiter's  JJajuiiiie,  Aug.,  18J7,  |j.  510. 

slough  {gh  silent)  (1),  *  slogh,  s.  [A.S.  sM/k, 
from  Ir.  sioc  =  a  ]iit,  a  hnlhnv,  tVom  b/iff/oufi^ 
to  swallow,  to  devtmr  ;  Gael,  sloe  =  a  ]iit,  den, 
jioiil ;  siii'iard  =a  slougli,  Irom  shig  =to 
swmIIow,  to  }:nv^G.]  A  hole  lull  of  mire;  a 
hollow  place  iilled  with  mud  ;  a  mire. 


^  Slough  of  dts/Kind :  A  <leplli  of  despond- 
ency. An  expression  bcmowcd  IVom  the 
SInugh  nf  D''S[)ond,  in  which  Bun>aii,  in  the 
rUijr'uiL's  Prdi/reas,  desctibes  Christian  as 
having  sunk  an<l  become  bemired. 

slough  (gh  as  f)  (2),  *  slou^th,  *  slouh, 
*  slow,  *  sloughe,  *  slugUe,  s.  Lt"rtMu 
the  same  root  as  slip  (q.v.);  cf.  Sw.  dial. 
slug,  slave,  sh(v=.a  covering;  Low  Gei'.  slu, 
shtv)e  =  a.  husk,  a  covering;  O.  Dut.  slonre^= 
a  veil,  a  skin  ;  Ger.  schlauch  =  a,  skin,  a  bag.] 

1.  Ord.  Lung. :  The  skiu  or  cast  skin  of  a 
seriicnt. 

"  Purged  of  his  tXough,  he  ntmhiy  thrids  the  brake.'* 
■/.  Philips:  Ceiealiii. 

2.  Surg.:  The  dead  part  wliicli  .separates 
from  the  living  in  mortilicatiun,  ur  the  part 
that  separates  from  a  foul  sore. 

"At  the  next  dre.Hftiiit;  1  fninul  an^ouffA  come  away 
witli  the  dicasiuga,  which  Wiis  tlie  sordes. ' — ll'isenuin  : 
On  Ulfurs. 

Slough-heal,  s. 

Pot.:  Prvnp.IJa  vulgnris.  (Prior.)  A  mis- 
taken correction  of  Self-heal. 


boil,  b6^;  po^t,  jo^l;  cat,  yell,  chorus,  yhin.  bengh;  go,  gem;  tSiin,  this;  sin,  as;  expect,  Xeaophon.  exist,    -mg. 
-cian*  -tian  —  shan.   -tion,  -^ion  =  shun;  -tion,  -gion  =  zhon.   -clous,  -tious,  -sious  =  shus.   -hie,  -die,  &c  =  bel,  deU 
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slough— sludging 


Slough  (gh  as  f),  v.i.    [Slough  (2),  s.] 

Unrg. :  To  separate  from  the  sound  part ;  to 

separate  or  come  off,  as  the  matter  formed 

over  a  sore. 
TI  To  sloitgh  off: 
Surg. :  To  separate  from  the  living  part,  as 

tlie  dead  part  in  mortincatioii. 

al^gll'-^  (Slh  sileiit)(l),  a.    [Eng.  slourjh  (1),  s. ; 
-J/.]    Full  of  sloiiglis ;  miry,  muddy,  bojigy. 
"  The  old  slounhii  lane  coiinecUug  Swaubonie  and 
Stewkley.-— /'ieW.  Fab.  20,  188C. 

*lofigh'-3r  (gh  a»  f )  (2),  a.  (Eng.  slough  (2).  s. ; 
■y.]  Of  the  nature  of,  or  resembling  slough ; 
foul,  mortified,  suppurated. 

GAo-va'-ki-an,  o.  &  ».  [Slavonian  Slovak; 
Eng.  sulf.  -iuli-.] 

A,  As  culj. :  Of  01-  belonging  to  the  Slovaks 
or  their  language. 

B.  As  subst. :  The  language  of  the  Slovaks. 
It  is  still  spoken  In  parts  of  Moravia  aud 
Bohemia. 

elo'-van,  s.    [Etym.  doubtful.] 

Mining:  A  gallery  in  a  mine;  a  day  level. 
(Specially  applied  to  danii*  places.) 

8ldv'-en,  *  slov-yn,  s.  [O.  Dut.  slof,  sloe/= 
a  careless  person,  a  sloven ;  sloeveii  =  to  i>lay 
the  sloven;  Dut.  frZo/=  c;ireless ;  Low  Ger. 
8lvf=s]o^'2]i]y;  slujfeii,  shtfer)i  —  to  be  care- 
less; s/.'*'yt  =  to  go  about  in  slippers.]  A 
slovenly  jierson ;  one  who  is  careless  i>f  his 
dress  or  neglig'-nt  of  cleanliness;  a  j'erson 
habiUially  unti-ly  or  negligent  of  cleaulinesa 
or  order  ;  a  slow,  lazy  fellow. 

"  The  iiifdiuiii  between  n  foy  and  a  aloven  Is  what  a 
man  uf  sense  wuulU  endeavour  to  iieei)."— Steele  : 
Spectator,  No.  140. 

alov'-en-li-ness,  s.  [Eng.  slovenly;  -nfi^s.] 
The  'qnality  or  state  (»f  being  slovenly; 
habitual  negligence  of  dress  or  disregard  of 
cleanliness,  tiilin"ss,  and  order;  careles.sness 
or  uiitidiness  gcncnilly. 

"A  literature  not  m  tolerant  as  our  own  of  doB#n- 
lineas.'—At/iBiiteum,  Dec  2J.  1B84. 

Slov'-en-ly,  a.  &  adv.    [Eng.  sloven ;  -ly.] 

A.  As  adjective: 

1.  Haviiiij  the  habits  or  manners  of  a  sloven ; 
negligent  of  dress  nr  neatness  ;  untidy. 

'  "  JEsop  at  last  found  out  a  ulnveniy    lazy  fellow, 

lolliniiiit  III*   ciiae.  as   U   lie  iiad  nothing  to  du." — 
VE^tfaiige:  Piihles. 

2.  Charactei  izod  by  slovenliness  or  untidi- 
ne.ss ;  wanting  in  neatness  or  tidiness;  care- 
less, l(tose  :  as,  Hloveitly  dress. 

B.  As  adv.:  In  a  slovenly  manner;  like  a 
sloven;  carelessly,  negligently,  untidily. 

"How  sligbtly  It  hath  heeii  handled;  and  hnw 
hastily  and  aloecitly  liurried  ov^i."—\Varburton : 
Julititi,    (Concl.l 


s.       [Eng.    sloven;    -ness.] 


•slov'-en-ness. 

Slovenliness. 

•  slov'-CA-r^,  s.    [Eng.  sloven ;  -n/.]    Sloveu- 
liuess,  untiiJiiiess,  want  of  noaln^ss. 

"  And  time  hiith  worn  us  into  utooenri/.  " 

Sh'tkfK/i.  ■  rienry  I'.,  iv.  8. 

slow,  *  slaw,  *  slough,  *slowe,  a.,  axlv.,  & 
s.  [A.S.-s?diw;  cogn.  with  Dnt.  s'ee;  Icid.  sljo}- ; 
Dan.  slov  =  blunt,  dull  ;  Sw.  sld=  blunt,  dull, 
dead,  weak;  O.  H.  Ger.  sieo  =bluut,  dull, 
lukewarm  ;  M.  H.  Ger.  s/e.] 
A.  As  adjective : 

1.  Moving  a  slmrt  distance  in  a  long  time  ; 
not  swift,  not  rapid  ;  not  quick  in  motion  :  us, 
a  slotv  stream,  a  slow  pace. 

2.  Not  thrown  with  a  rapid  motion :  as, 
slow  bowling;  in  cricket. 

3.  Tlirnwing  or  bowling  a  ball  in  cricket 
with  a  gentle,  easy  motion;  not  bowling  fast : 
as,  a  slow  bowler. 

i.  Nnt  happening  in  a  sliort  time  ;  gi-adnnl ; 
spread  over  a  long  period  of  time;  not  rapid 
in  growth  or  progress. 

*'  These  changes  in  the  heav'nR.  though  xloir,  produc'd 
Like  chaui:i:  uii  ueaand  laud." 

MUton:  P.  L.,  i.  692. 

5.  Not  ready,  not  quick  or  prompt. 

"  I  am  s/ow  of  speech,  aud  of  a  tlow  toQgne."^ 
Exodus  iv.  10. 

6.  Inactive,  tardy,  sluggish,  dilatory,  back- 
ward. 

"  FixM  on  defence,  the  Trojana  are  not  n'nw 
To  guard  their  shore  from  an  expected  foe." 

liryiten.    ( Todd.) 

7.  Not  hasty,  not  precipitafe;  acting  with 
deliberation.    {Proverbs  xix.  29.) 


8.  Behind  in  time;  not  keeping  true  time: 
as,  A  clock  or  watch  is  slow. 

9.  Behind  the  times;  exciting  contempt  on 
account  of  dulne-^s,  or  want  of  spirit;  not 
lively;  stupid,  dull. 

10.  pull,  spiritless,  lifelesg. 

"  The  iKirty  was  what  you  young  follow!  call  alow." 
—Thavkeray  :  NewcOinci.  ch.  xlix. 

*  11.  Dull,  heavy,  dead. 

"It  makes  nie  havean^ow  heart."— S?ia7;«j), ;  Two 
Ocntlomen  of  Veroim,  iv.  2. 

B.  As  adv.:  Slowly. 

"  How  slnw  thue  goes." 

ShaJcesp. :  liape  of  Lucrece,  MO. 

C.  As  siihstantive : 

Criclet :  A  ball  bowled  or  delivered  slowly  : 
as,  To  bowl  slows. 

slow-coach,  s.  A  lumbering,  dull  per- 
scm ;  one  of  slow  conipreheut.ion.  {Slang 
Diet.) 

slow-galted,  a.    Going  or  moving  slowly. 

■'  You  must  send  the  ass  np.m  the  horse,  for  he  is 
very  slou>-gaiteU."—:}hakesp.  :  Looe'i  Labour's  f.ost,  iu.2. 

slow-hound,  s.     A  sleuthhound  (q.v.). 
"  The  slnw-hound  wakes  the  fox'a  lair; 
The  ijreyhound  presses  un  the  liare." 

ScoU :  Rokeby,  HL  L 

slow-lemnroids,  s.  ^1. 

Zool. :  Tlie  Asiatic  genera  Nycticebus  and 
Loiis. 
slow-lemurs,  5.  pi. 

Zool. :  The  African  genera  Perodictieus  and 
Arctocebus. 

slow-lorls,  s. 

Zool. :  Nycticefms  tardigradmt.  Called  also 
Slow  Lemur,  Slow-paced  Lemur,  aud  Bengal 
Sloth. 

slow-match,  s.    [M.^tch  (1),  s.  2.] 

*  slow-paced,  u.  Having  a  slow  paco ; 
moving  slowly. 

Slow-paced  lemur :  [SLOw-LEiiun]. 

*  slow-sighted,  «.  Slow  to  discern ;  dull. 

*  slow- winged,  o.     Flying  slowly. 

*'  The  slow-iohiffe-l  turtle." 

Shak<:sp.  :  Taming  of  the  Shrew,  il. 

slow-worm,  sloe-worm,  s. 

Zool.  :  Aiiguis  fragilis,  the  Blind-worm. 
Common  throughout  Europe,  except  in  the 
more  imrthern  parts.  It  is  from  ten  to  four- 
teen inches  in  length,  bi'ownish  gray  with  a 
silvery  glance,  and  a  dark  line  dowu  the 
back. 

Slow,  v.t.  &  i.    [Slow,  a.] 
A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  slacken  in  speed:  as,  To  sZow  a  loco- 
motive or  steamer. 

*  2.  To  delay,  to  retird. 

"  I  would  1  knew  why  it  should  he  alomrri.' 

Shukesj . :  iiuineo  ±  Juliet,  W.  1. 

t  B.  Tntrans. :  To  slacken  speed :  as,  A 
locomotive  slows. 

*  Slow" -back,  s.    [Eng.  s^ojy,  a.,  and  6ac7:.]  A 
lazy,  iille  fellow;  a  lubber,  a  loiterer. 

"  The  aloTO'iarks  And  lazie  hoiiea  will  none  of  thia."— 
Fauour :  Antiqaitya  Tiiumphover Nooelty,  p.  G3. 

Slow'-ish,  n.     [Eng.  slow,  n. ;   -isli.}    Eather 
slow  i»r  dull. 

"  A  sirnniih  kind  of  sport,  all  thiags  taken  Into  con- 
sidt^ration.'— /'iuft/,  OuL  a,  1886. 

slow'-ly,  adv.    [Eng.  slow,  a.. ;  -/?/.] 

1.  Iiiaslf)wmanner ;  not  quickly  or  rapidly ; 
with  slow  uiotiim  or  progress. 

"  Like  the  new  moon  slniol}/,  ttowly 
Sinking  in  thu  purjile  didUiiiue." 

Lnngfelloto:  n.amniha.nxW. 

2.  Not  soon  ;  not  in  a  little  time ;  not  with 
rapid  progress  ;  gradually,  taidily. 

"The  chapel  of  St.  Laurence  advances  nnvery sloiely, 
that  'tis  not  iniposi'ihie  lint  the  family  of  Mi^Uicia  \u-\y 
he  extinct  Wfore  their  burial  plact)  ia  tinidlied."— 
Addis  it\  ■  On  Italy. 

3.  Nntha.stilv;  not  rashly  or  precipitately ; 
with  due  delibei'ation. 

\.  Not  promptly,  not  readily :  as,  He  learns 
slowly. 

sldw'-neSS,  s.    [Eng.  slow  ;  ■ness.'] 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  slow  ;  want 
or  ahsencieof  speed,  rapidity,  orvehtcity. 

"The  i'owKflM  of  the  proceasiou." — Knox :  Christian 
Philcsnph//,  A|tp.  L. 

2.  Leiifitli  of  time  in  which  anything  acta  or 
is  hmuglit  to  pass  ;  tardy  advance  or  progress ; 
slow  progiessiou. 


3.  Want  of  readiness  or  promptness;  did- 

ness. 

"HiajZowneMofapprehenslon."— ira(«-]'aii(l;?r»rft^ 
vL  a*4.  , 

4.  Absence  of  haste  or  rashness ;  delibera- 
tion ;  coolness  or  caution  in  deciding  or  pro- 
ceeding. 

0.  Dilatorinesa,  procrastination,  tardiness, 
sluggishness. 

6.  Want  of  life  or  spirit;  dulness :  as,  the 
slowness  of  an  entertainraent.    {Colloq.) 

slows,  s.  pi.  [Slow.]  A  diipaso  prevalent  In 
some  of  the  western  and  southern  states  of 
America ;  milk-sickness  (q.v.), 

Slub,  s.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  A  slightly  twisted 
roving  of  wool,  intermediate  between  the 
carding  and  the  yarn. 

Sliib,  v.t.  [Sll-b,  s.]  To  draw  out  and  slightlj 
twist,  as  wool ;  to  form  into  stubs. 

sliib'-ber,  s.    [Eng.  slub,  v. ;  -en] 

1.  One  who  slubs;  one  who  manages  a 
slnbbing-machine. 

2.  A  slubbing-macliine  (q-v.). 

*  slub'-ber,  v.t.  &  i.  [A  variant  of  alaHber 
(q.v.).] 

A.  TransitU>e: 

1.  To  do  lazily,  carelessly,  or  with  careless 
hurry ;  to  shibber  over. 

..  "  Slubber  net  buslneBi  for  my  aiike." 

Sh'ikvsp. :  ilerchavt  of  \'enie9A\.  8. 

2.  To  stain,  to  daub,  to  cover  carelessly,  to 
obscure. 

"You  must  bo  content  to  iruftftpr  the  gloss  of  your 
new  fiirtuiies  with  this  more  stubliorii  Hud  buLsLcrous 
exiieditlon."— .S/'<(A:e3/^. .'  Othello,  L  3. 

3.  To  stain,  to  soil. 

"Smothered  under  the  habit  of  a  scholar,  and  iluh* 
hered  over  with  n  certain  i  ude  aud  cluwuisli  faahiou. 
—  Wotton. 

B.  Intrans. :  To  move  or  act  in  a  slovenly, 

hiuTied  manner. 

*sliib-ber-de-giir-li6n(liasy),  s.    [Eng, 

slubber,  aud  Prov.  Eng.  gtdlion  (Eng.  cuUion)^ 
a  mean  wretch.]    A  dirty,  mean  wretch. 

"Thou  haat  deserved. 
Base  tlubberUi-ffulUon,  to  be  served 
As  tliou  didtst  vow  to  dcil  with  ine." 

Uatlcr :  Jladibras,  1.  111.  6I&. 

*Sliib'-ber-ing,  pr.  par,  or  a.    [Slubber,  v,\ 

•slub'-ber-ing-lj^,  adv.  [Eng.  slubbering: 
-ly.]     In  a  slovenly,  hurried,  or  iniperfecti 

manner. 

slub'-blng,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.    fSi.UB,  v.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  <&  particip.  adj.:  (Set 
the  vert)). 

C.  As  subst.  :  Reducing  the  sliver  of  carded 

fibre  to  a  uniform  thickuess  by  doubling  and 
slightly  twisting. 

slubbing-blUy,  slubbing-machlne, 

s.  The  tir.st  si>inning-machiue  for  drawing 
andtwisting  slightly  the  cardings  or  acriliblings 
of  wool.  It  consists  of  a  wooden  frame,  within 
wliich  isa  moving  carriage  containinga  nuinher 
of  sinnilles  rotated  l)y  a  series  of  cords  iiassiiig 
round  the  pulley  of  each  spindleand  connected 
with  a  dmm  extending  the  whole  breadth  of 
the  carriage.  Tliedriim  is  turned  by  a  crank- 
handle  on  a  shaft  connected  by  a  band  witJi 
the  drum. 

Sliid,  s.     [An  abbrev.  of  sludge  (q.v.).] 

Mining  :  A  term  given  to  the  water  and  mud 
mixed  together  which  runs  olf  in  waahing 
some  minerals. 

Sludge,  s.    [Slush.] 

1.  Mud,  mii-e,  soft  mud,  slnsK  . 


ontfalls  ill  the  Tliames  out  to  fe:t.  1,000  tuus  of  aevPflft' 
slmlge."— Daily  .Vews,  Feb.  I,  lS8f.. 

2.  Small  floating  pieces  of  ice  or  snow,  i 


sludge-door,  sludge-hole,  s.  \ 

Sleam-eng. :  A  hole  in  a  steam-boiler  i(.' 
whict)  mud  or  deposits  are  raked  out. 

Sliidg'-er,  s.     [Eng.  sludg{e);  -er.] 

1.  An  instrument  for  boring  in  slodgG^ 
quiclisand. 

2.  A  sand-pump. 

Sludsf'-ing,  s.    [Eng.  sludg(e);  -ing.] 

Hyilr.-enq.  :  Stopjting  the  crevices  incident 
to  the  contraction  of  clay  piled  in  embank- 
ments, by  mud  sufficiently  tluid  to  run  fruel/. 


I&te,  f^t,  fare,  %midst,  what,  fall,  father ;  we,  wet.  here,  camel,  her,  there ;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;  go,  pot» 
or,  wore,  wgU,  work,  whd,  sob;  mute,  cub,  ciire,  unite,  cur,  riile,  full;  try,  Syrian,    as,  ca  =  e;  ey  =  a;  q.u  =  kw. 


sludgy— slumbering 
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blush/. 


a.     [Eng.    sludgifi):   -y.]     Miry, 


aludf »  5.  pi.    tSt'Tm.l 

Mining :  Half-roastcd  ore. 

«a&o,  slew  (ow  as  6),  v.t.  &  «.  [Etym.  doubt- 
ful.] 
A*  TramitivK: 

1.  Ord.  Lnufj. :  To  turn  or  twist  about. 
(Ofte'i  used  reflexively  wLtli  round.) 

2.  WrttU. ;  To  turn  round  as  a  mast  or  boom 
abniit  its  axis,  vvitliout  removiug  it  from  its 
pl;ice. 

B.  Tntmns, :  To  turn  about ;  to  turn  or 
twist  round. 

Slue-rope,  s. 

Naut. :  A  rope  applied  for  turning  a  spar  or 
other  object  in  a.  required  due.cticm. 

CAued',  a-    [Slewed.]    Intoxicated. 

dus  (1),  single,  5.    [Sluo.  v.] 
*L  Ordinary  lAingiAoge : 
1.  A   slow,    heavy,    awkward    fellow;  a 


8lu< 


slow, 
i;ar(L 


"Thou  drone,  tliou  snail,  thoa  tlui; /"—Slutkeip. : 
Comedy  of  Erri-rt,  IL  2, 

2.  A  hiiidi-ance,  an  obstruction. 
"Money  would  be  atirriii^.  It  ib  woro  not  for  thli 
Mlugjo." — B'lanii  ■  /imaj/a;  0/  l/tut-j/. 

*3.  A  slow-sailiui,' vessel. 
"Hia  rendezvous  for  his  fleet  nnd  for  all  iXuggi  to 
come  to."— Pe/ii/s :  Diary.  Oct.  17,  1(1C5. 

11.  ZnnK:  Any  iiidivitlujil  of  the  family 
Liin;n^i(J:e  (q.v.).  Tliey  are  nakoil,  nir-breit th- 
ing umUuscs,  iiniversiilly  tlistriUuted,  cnmiuit- 
tiu<;  j:reat  ravages  in  fiehls  and  garden  crops 
in  moist  weather,  hut  becoming  donuaut  dur- 
ing finsts.  The  body  is  geneniUy  oval  or 
obl"ncj,  elongated,  frpm  one  to  three  inches  in 
leni{th  ;  the  creei>ing  disk,  or  sole  of  the  fout, 
extends  the  wliole  length  of  the  animal,  but, 
like  su;iils,  slugs  fi-equently  raise  their  Iieiids 
and  move  their  tentiicles  in  search  of  objects 
above  tliem.  They  often  climb  trees,  and  can 
lower  themselves  to  the  ground  by  the  ai-i-u- 
mulatioii  of  mucus  at  the  extremity  of  tlie 
tail  Jiai'dening  into  a  gel-itiiious  thread, 
niey  ovipi'sit  in  moist  places  in  spi-ing  and 
sum n IT,  often  at  lonts  of  grass;  the  egj^s 
resfuilile  small  oval  clusters  of  jeily.  lAniax 
agrestis,  the  Gniy  Slug,  is  the  commonest,  and 
L.  Tnaximus  (or  arUii/iiorumX  the  Great  Uray 
Slug,  ODD  of  Ihe  largest  species.  Arton  ater, 
the  iilack  Slug,  or  Black  Snail,  and  A.  aqrestis, 
the  Red  Slug,  are  also  plentiful  V.irinus 
means  are  employed  by  gardeners  to  check 
the  ravages  f»f  these  animals.  One  of  the 
most  efficacious  is  the  sprinkling  of  coal 
aslies,  lime,  or  sootj'ouud  young  aud  tender 
plants.     [ScA-SLUG.] 

dug  (J),  s.    [Etym.  doubtful.] 

1.  Print. :  A  strip  of  metal  less  than  type 
high,  and  as  hinj,'as  the  width  of  the  coliimn 
or  page.  Sings  ate  used  to  fill  out  a  sliurt 
page  or  between  display  lines. 

2.  Firearms:  An  extemporized  leaden  |>ro. 
'    Jectile  lormed  by  cutting  b.ir.orsheet  lead  ii;to 

Irregul'ir  masses.     Usi-d  in  case  of  necessity 

as  a  substitute  for  balls  m-  shot. 

*' Some  of  the  men  were  employed  in  ciittlnar  lead 
tniu\  lliu  Fi'of  uf  the  MiLniut's^'ti  h  iiuiu  hiuI  aiuiitius  it 
lutu  y/u^s. '—  Maaaal'iif  ■  lli-t    Hiin.,  cli.  xiii 

3.  Metall.{in.):  Partially  roasted  ore. 

4.  Hat-making:  A  hattei''s  heating-iron. 
Slug-shaped  caterpillars,  s.  vl, 

Entivn. :  Newman's  name  for  catiM'pillars 
shaped  like  a  shig.  They  are  somelim-s 
downy  or  covered  with  shm-t  pile,  are  desti- 
tute of  spines,  and  have  two  tail-lilie  prnjec- 
tions  directeil  backwards.  Exitnples.  lh« 
caterpillars  of  i4pa^wra  iris,  fflpp'irchia  JaiUra, 
end  Arge  galathea.  (alt  butterflies). 

.  Slug  (1),   *  slogge.  *  slugge.  v.i.  &  t. 
[Dan.  stug ;  Norw.  sU)lca~tJo  go  heavily,  to 
filoutsh  (q.v.).] 
A.  liUrans. :  To  play  the  sluggard  ;  to  be 
<    lazy  or  slnggish. 

"  He  lay  not  aU  iii^ht  nlu^glm  in  a  cabin  under  hia 
mnntle.-— .SpeiMer  /  ^UtUe  of  Ireland. 

5.  Transitive: 

1.  To  make  sluggish. 

"  And  it  is  Btiil  e))lfluop:icy  that  before  all  our  eyn 
vomuns  and  aiuff*  iht*  iii<i.tt  luinied,  an<l  seeinrn^iU' 
ligiaUB  of  uur  miniatero."— J/i^/on;  Ji^/orniation  in 
Engl'titd,  bk.  I. 

2,  To  retard,  to  hinder. 


Bliig  (2).  v.t.,  &  i.    [Sluo  (2),  s.] 

A.  Trans. :  To  load  with  a  slug  or  slugs,  as 
a  Kuu. 

B.  Tnirana. :  In  breech-loading  armi,  which 
carry  a  bullet  slightly  larger  than  the  bore  of 
the  barrel,  tlie  bullet,  when  forced  to  assume 
the  sectional  shape  of  tlie  bore  in  the  act 
of  firing,  is  said  tu  slug  or  be  slugged. 

•  Sliig'-^-bad,  s.  (Eng.  slug  (1),  v.,  and  had.] 
One  who  indulges  iu  lying  in  bed  ;  a  sluggard. 

"Fie.  yon  tlusnbedl" 

HhA/cvip. :  Hjmeo  &  JvXlot,  W.  5. 

SlUg'-gard,  s.  &  a.    [Bug.  slug  (1),  s.  ;  -nrd.J 
A.  AssUfbst.:  A  person  habitually  lazy  and 
indolent. 

*'  (in  to  the  ant,  tlirm  gtuggard;  consider  her  ways 
and  be  vi\M"~froverbs  vi.  6. 

*  B.  vis  adj.  :  Sluggish,  lazy. 

"  For  sitrlghtly  May  coiuiniiDda  our  youth  to  Iteep 
The  vi;;il3  ol  her  iii^lic,  and  i)reiika  their  tlu'j'fird 
Bioup."  Drj/den:  Vatainoii  &  ArcUts,  i.  177. 

•  Slfig'-gard-ize,  v.t.  [Eng.  sluggard  ;  -ize.] 
To  make  sluggish  or  lazy. 

"  Riither  see  the  wonders  of  the  world  nbroad. 
Thill,  hvinu  dully  slaijfi-irdizdsxt  liunie, 
Wear  out  thy  youth  >•  :tli  sliapelena  Idltiiesa." 

tiluikeap.  :  Two  OenclB'nen  (^f  i'eroiia,  I.  7, 

•  sliig'-gard-Sr,  •  slog-ard-io,  s.  [Rug. 
stufjgurd  ;  -y.]  The  state  of  a  sluggard  ;  slug- 
gishness. 

'*  Arise,  for  shame,  do  way  your  aluggardu." 

M'-jatt:  TIte  tooer  Unliappy. 

•  sltigge,  v.i.    [Slug  (1),  v.] 

Sllig'-gisll,  a.    [Eng.  slug  (1),  3. ;  -ish.] 

1.  Habitually  lazy  or  iudolent;  slothful, 
dull,  inactive. 

"  But  nroie  of  these  things  moved  that  tlugjlah  aud 
Ignoble  nature."— J/ourtu/ai/  .■  Iliit.  Eng.,  cU.  Kvi, 

2.  Inert,  inactive;  having  no  I'ower  to 
mo\'e  itself. 

•'  Mutter,  being  fmpntent,  tluiiith,  and  Inactive, 
bath  (IU  power  to  stir  or  move  iLaelf." — WoodtoariL 

3.  Slow;  having  little  inotion. 

"  Fl'iatiug  slowly  down  the  current 
Of  Lhe  Bfwjgisli  'r»LqLiiun(;iia»'." 

Li>nj/ouom :  Miateatha,  xvIU. 

*  4.  Dull,  tame,  stuiiid, 
6.  Dull,  inert,  inactive. 

"  Bacou  had  sown  the  eoud  seed  in  a  $liiijfflah  soil 
and  Hii  uujfeuial  seusuu.  ' — JIactiulaj/ :  tilat,  Jinj., 
ch.  ill. 

*  6.  Not  volatile. 

*' Anawei-abte  to  my  conjecture,  there  remained  In 
the  hutCoui  11  adt  f.ir  uiuie  Hui'iis'i  tliaii  tUu  lUtjitlve 
one  of  \ii:iu<!."—iijyle :  WurKs,  lii.  aoo. 

Slug'-gish-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  slagglsli ;  -ly.]  In 
a  sluggish  manner;  lazi.y,  idly,  indolently. 

"  On  shore  they  [seals]  lie  very  slu'/giahTt/.  hihI  wIU 
not  go  out  oi  uur  w.i^  s." — JJanipier :  \'ou'iye3  (nu.  iGdil). 

Slug'-gish-ness,  s.    [Eng.  sluggish:  -•ness.] 

1.  Tlie  ([Uality  or  state  of  lieing  sluggish  ; 
natural  nr  habitual  laziness  or  induleuce ; 
Hloth,  dulness. 

2.  Ineriiiiess;  want  of  power  to  move. 

3.  Slowness :  as,  the  sluggishness  of  a 
stream. 

4.  Dulness;  want  or  absence  of  spirit  or 
life. 

"  But  it  is  probable  that  he  was  gniUy  of  nothing 
worse  tli.ut  the  hiiugliby  iipiithy  mi  I  iiaggi-.hiieai  kXxa- 
nicLeristiu   of   hi^i    u.\.Uiiii."—Mni:itu(ag :    Utsl,    Eng. 

Cil.   XIX. 

•  sliis'-gj^,  o.  [Eng.  slug  (1),  s.  ;  -j/.]  Slug- 
gisn  ;  lazy. 

"Than  coineth  sompuolence,  that  is.  ifwjqn  olum- 
briiK,  wliiuti  111,1  <eth  a  iu;ui  hevy,  and  dull  in  body 
aud  111  soult!."— CViiiiit-e/*  .■  TIte  J-'eraoJitsu  Tale. 

sluice,  *  slU9e,  s.  (O.  Fr.  esduse  (Fr.  icluse), 
fnnii  fjow  fjiD.  ex3insa  =  i\  flundgate;  lif,  shut 
otf  [waterl,  frnni  Lit.  exdnsiis,  pa.  par.  of 
excludn  =  to  exclude  (q.v.);  Dut.  sluys,  sLaU ; 
Dill,  sliise ;  Ger  scidaiLse.l 

1.  Ifylr.-eng. :  A  waterway  provided  with  a 
valve  cirgiLe  by  wliicli  the  flow  nf  the  Wiiter 
is  cnntmlled.  It  is  used  in  rcguhiting  the 
passage  of  wntrr  iiit*)  anil  out  of  canal- 
lucks  and  ill  the  hydraulic  arrangements  fm- 
sluicing  harbours  to  de>,'pen  the  channels. 
They  are  aNo  used  on  mill-streams  to  keep 
back  the  w.itf^r  when  the  mill  is  at  rest,  and 
to  regulate  tlie  tlow  wlien  the  mill  is  at  wink. 
They  are  jMso  largely  used  in  the  hydraulic 
arrangements cnniiecteil  witli  irrigation  work-i. 

"  Most  of  their  towns  are  thereby  iiiL-oinprLSsM  with 
water,  which  liy  suces  thev  cm  ooiitnii-'t  i*r  dilate  i\a 
they  list."— //"W^'/i.-  Letters,  bk.  i.,  let.  .^ 

2.  A  tubiiliire  or  pipe  througli  which  water 
is  directed  at  will. 


3.  The  stream  of  water  issuing  through  a 
floodgate. 

*  4.  Any  vent  for  water. 

'*  Two  othor  procloTis  drops  that  ready  stood, 
Eiiuh  ill  Uieir crystal  hIuIch."    MUfon:  P.  L.,r.\Si. 

*  5.  An  opening ;  that  through  which  anj 
thing  dows. 

"  Through  uueeen  sJuleet  of  the  air.' 

LonifoUote :  Golden  LegeTld,  IL 

6.  Steam:  An  injection-valve  (q.v.), 

Sluloe-gato,  s.    [Floodgate.] 

Slulce-valve»  s.  The  sliding  door  whfoh 
pnverns  the  opening  tlir(nigh  a  sluice-gate. 
Sluice-valves  at  the  mouth  of  a  discharge 
pipe  or  main  serve  to  control  the  exit  of  water 
from  a  reservoir.    They  are  of  several  kinds. 

Sluico-way,  s.  An  artificial  passage  or 
channel  into  which  water  is  admitted  by  a 
sluice. 

Bluipe,  v.t.    [Sluice,  s.] 

1.  To  oi>en  a  sluice  or  floodgate  upon  ;  to 
let  in  a  copious  flood  of  water  upon  :  as.  To 
slaice  a  meadow. 

2.  To  wet  or  bathe  freely.    (Colloq.) 

3.  To  scour  or  cleanse  out  by  means  of 
sluices  ;  as.  To  sluice  a  harbour  or  channel. 

*  4.  To  emit  by  or  as  by  a  sluice ;  to  let 
gush  otit. 

"  And  consequently,  like  a  traitor  coward, 
Hiui'-'-d  out  his  iuuuuuiit  sou!  through  streams  of 
blood."  aiM/tesp.  :  /iic/tarU  IL,  i.  L 

*Slui'-9Sr,  a.    [Eng.  sluic(e);  -y.] 

1.  Falling  in  streams,  as  from  a  sluice; 
falling  heavily  or  thickly. 

*'  While  Jove  dRauends  ni  ihiini/  ehoets  of  rain, 
And  all  the  labours  of  ni.inkiiid  are  v.iin." 

Pupe:  Uoiner ;  Iliad  v.  112. 

2.  Soaked  witli  water. 

"  Uhe  dabbles  ou  the  conl  and  slntci/  sanda." 

Keats :  Endi/mion,  L  918. 

aliim,  s.  [Etym.  doubtful  ;  cf.  slmnp  =  boggy 
ground.]  A  biw,  ilirty  liack  street  of  a  city, 
especially  one  inhabited  by  a  poor  ciimiual 
pojinlatiou  ;  a  low  neighliourhood. 

"There  li  little  in  the  author's  observations  on 
iTtiini  and  sluni-liEe  which  has  nut  beeu  said  before.'  — 

Eciiv,  Sept.  s,  mas. 

tsliim,  v.i.  [Slum,  s.]  To  visit  slums  in  a 
dilettante  manner,  rather  than  with  the  ob- 
ject of  relicvmg  the  necessities  of  the  poor. 

"  A  wealthy  lady  went  s'ummimj  through  the  Dials 
the  other  day."— /t'e/erw;,  June  ii,  1884. 

sliim'-ber,  *8lum-er-en.  *sloin-er, 
*"  slom-ber.  *  slom-bren,  v.i.  &  (.  lA 
freq.  tVoni  Mid.  Eng.  siiuneti^ttt  sluuibpr, 
fioin  slin)ie  =  slnnilier  ;  cogn.  with  Dut. 
sluinieren  :  Dan.  stumre,  freq.  of  sliiiunip,=.  to 
sluml'er;  Sw.  siuin-ma  =  toslunilier  ;  slummer 
=  slumber;  Ger.  schliimmerii.=.\,o  slumber; 
schlitiiimer  =  slumber.  For  the  inserted  6,  ct 
nuDilicr,  humble,  &c.]  [Slumen.J 
A.  IntransiUve: 

1.  To  sleep  lightly ;  to  doze.  (Tsa^jn  cxii.  4.) 

2.  To  sleep. 

**'  Iu  fiery  dreams  the  Dutch  they  still  destroy. 
Aud  t  ariibertn'j  suolu  .it  thtj  nnagineO  llaiiiea." 
Drydtiii-.   A  HULLS  MirablUs,  Ixix. 

3.  To  be  in  a  state  of  inactivity,  sloth,  or 
negligence  ;  to  be  or  lie  doriiiaut. 

*  B.  Transitive : 

1.  To  lay  to  sleep. 

2.  To  sluiiefy,  tn  stun. 

"  T'l  honest  a  Ueod  after  it  was  done,  or  to  a^utnbgr 
bis  C'lnsciciicu  in  the  iloiUK,  he  studied  othor  iucen. 
tivea."— IKw«o*i. 

slum'-ber,  *  slom-ber,  s.    [Slumber,  v.] 

1.  Light  sleep  ;  sleep  not  deep  or  sound. 

"  Prom  carelessnesH  it  shall  fall  into  stumher,  and 
from  a  sfum'ier  it  shali  uettie  iutu  a  deep  aud  luug 
aleep."— Voiii"/*.'  Seniuiiis. 

2.  Sleep,  repose. 

"They  iiuuiediately  fell  into  a  deep  tlumbcr,  which 
WHB  iioi-aculuU:iiy  prolonged."— OiZtAU'i:  DccliatiA  Fall, 
ch.  xxiiiii. 

Slum'-ber-er,  s.  lEng.  s/u(?i6cr,  v.;  -er.J  Oua 
who  sluniln.'rs  ;  a  sleeper. 

"  A  tluinbcrer  atrutcliini;  on  his  hed," 

Donne,   /'rujn-ss  iif  the  Soul. 

slum'-"ber-ihg,  slora-bringf  pr.  par.,  a., 
&  s.    [6lumbi:;h,  y.j 

A.  Sn  B.  As  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 

C,  As  sdbst. :  A  state  of  slumber,  sleep,  or 
repose. 

"  And  ever  lay 
Pandaroa  bod,  hilfe  in  n  sfonbrlnfi." 

CUancrr  ■  Truilus  <C  C'yensitin,  IL 


1>oil,  "toS^ ;  pout,  jowl ;  cat,  jell,  chorus,  911m,  beu^li ;  go,  gem ;  thin,  this ;  sin,  as ;  expect,  i.  enophon,  e^ist.   ph  =  i- 
-Olan*  -tian  =  shan.   -tion,  -sion  =  shun;  -{ion,  -§lon  —  zhiin.   -clous,  -tious,  -sious  ==  shiis.   -ble,  -die,  6ic.  =  bel,  d^L 
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slumberingly— smack 


Utim'-ber-ing-lj^,  oilv.  [Eiig.  slumbering; 
•ly.]    In  a  sluiiibuiing  manner. 

•  Slum'-ber-land,  5.  [Eng.  duniber,  a.,  and 
land.]    Sleep;  diva  111  land. 

*-  Takes  hia  stmn^e  re^tat  heart  of  $7umb^r7nnd.' 
A.  C.  Swiiiburiia :  Triainim  nf  Lyoiteste,  vL 

•  slum'-ber-less,  «.  [Bug.  slumber;  -less.^ 
tjlut^pless. 

•  sliim'-ber-ous,  *  sluo'-brous.  a.  [Eng. 
slumber  t  -o«s.] 

1.  Inviting;  to  sleep ;  causing  or  inducing 
sleep;  sleepy,  sopoiiierous. 

"  Flowery  beds  that  slumberous  iuflneuce  knt, 
Fivui  poppies  lireiitheil." 

Thomson  :  Castle  of  ludotenee,  i.  3. 

2,  Inclined  lo  sleej) ;  sleepy,  drowsy. 

"And  wakes  niul  flmls  his  s/inn&erou5  eyes 
Wet  with  must  deliuiuus  tem-s. ' 

Longfellow:  Cnrillort. 

•  slfim'-ber-^,  *  slom-bry,  *  slum'-brj^, 

a.     Ll^ng.  slumber;  -y.] 

1.  Invicing  to  sleep;  causing  sleep;  slum- 
beruus. 

2,  Sleeping ;  tiltirtg  place  in  sleep. 

*'Iu  this  shtmbery  .-if;itiitioii,  wliat  have  yon  lieard 
Siersjiy  ?■  — a/m*(;</^. ;  Mac'jeth,  v.  i. 

•  Slum'-brous,  a.    [Slumberous.] 

•  slume,  *  sloumbe,  s.  [A.S.  siinna.]  Slum- 
ber, sleep. 

•slum-en,  v. i.  [M.H.Ger.sZummen.]  [Slume.] 
To  sliiiiiber,  to  sleep. 

ftlump  (1),  v.i.  (Etym.  douMfnl  ;  cf.  Dan. 
shinipe  =  tn  stumble  or  light  njKin ;  s^i/mp  = 
chance,  hnzard.  But  pei'haps  of  imitative 
origin.]  Tu  fall  or  sink  suddenly  when  walk- 
ing on  the  surfiice,  as  on  ice  or  Irozcii  ground 
not  strong;  enough  to  beai- the  weight;  towiilk 
with  sinking  feet ;  to  sink  as  in  snow  or  mud ; 
to  fall. 

"Its  body iZfftn^ji  off;  mid  rolls  and  iptlladown  the 
hill." — Bitrroughs :  Pepucton,  p.  217. 

Bliiinp  (2),  v.t.  [Slump  (2),  a."]  To  ihrow 
together  into  a  sijigle  lot  or  mass;  to  lump 
together  :  as,  To  slump  work  or  charges. 

filamp  (1),  s.    [Slump  (1),  v.] 

1.  A  boggy  place  ;  soft,  swampy  ground ;  a 
swamj),  a  iiiiirsh. 

2.  The  noise  made  by  anything  falling  into 
a  liole  or  slunip, 

Sliixnp  (2),  s.  [Dan.  slv'm.p  =  &  lot,  a  nnmher 
ol'  tilings  indiscriminately;  Sw.  slumpa—Xo 
buy  things  in  a  lump;  Dut.  siOTip  =  a  mass, 
a  heap.]  The  gross  amount;  the  lump;  as, 
To  take  things  in  the  slump. 

filtimp'-^,  o.  [Eng.  slump  (1),  s. ;  -i/.]  Marshy 
swampy,  boggy;  easily  broken tln-ough.  (^Prov.) 

Sliing,  pre(.  &pa.  par.  of  v.     [Sling,  r.] 

Slung-Shot,  s.  A  weapon  consisting  of 
a  leudtiu  or  nietul  ball  with  a  stinp  or  chain 
attached,  used  by  rowdies  in  America  and 
elsewhere. 

"Attacked  by  the  ronclia  with  knives  and  stiiny- 
thots,  and  sLibbed.'— ^'f.  Jiimat  Gazette,  Feb.  7, 18S7. 

eliiuls,  pret.  d:  pa.  par.  of  v.    [Slink.) 

BXut»  v.^  [Tcel.  s/o)a  =  to  trail,  contr.  fi'om 
8i().//(ra  =  to  trail  or  drng  (Uie's  self  along; 
8lO'lk  =  a.  trail,  a  track,  ri  .slot;  cf.  O.  Dut. 
sfeiiren,  slooreji  =  U*  <liag,  to  trail  ;  sloorigJi  = 
filthy,  slulti-h;  Low  Ger.  slvren^to  hang 
loiisely  ;  slnrig,  si ii dder ig—  ]azy  ;  Prov.  Eng. 
slur  =  thm,  washy  mud  ;  Korw.  sWre  =  to 
sully.]    [Sloor.J 

L  Onllnary  Laiignage : 

•1.  To  sdil.  to  sully,  to  contaminate,  to 
tarnisl),  to  pidlute. 

"They  iniimdeiitly  slur  the  eoBpeV'—CudworlA : 
Bentioiis.  p.  7.-i. 

*  2.  To  obscure  by  running  the  different 
paixs  into  cacli  other. 

"Tlie  iiarts  never  a-'iiearing  nnccrLiIn  or  confn&e<1, 
0r,  as  11  iiMiaiciuu  wuuld  sjiy,  sluyred." — Heifnolus:  Art 
Cf  I'liiiitiiii/.     (Nuto  58.) 

•3.  To  disjiai-nge  by  insinuation  or  innu- 
endo; to  cnlnmniatt',  to  traduce,  to  asperse; 
to  speak  slightingly  of. 

4.  To  jjass  lightly  over ;  to  pass  with  little 
notice. 

"  Ptndioua  to  please  the  penlns  of  the  tlraefl. 

With  periuds,puiuta,  iuid  tropes,  he  sJiiri  his  crimen" 
hryden.    {Todd.) 

&  To  prononnce  in  an  indistinct  manner. 
*6.  To    cheat,  originally    by   slipping    or 


sliding  a  die  in  a  pai-ticular  manner ;  heuce, 
to  trick,  to  cbeat  geneially. 

"  What  W.1S  tbe  public  frith  found  ont  for, 
But  to  slur  uieu  ui  what  they  fuiight  for?" 

Butler:  Utidibras,  pL  ii.,  c  3. 

II.  Tcdmically: 

1.  Music:  To  sing  or  perform  in  a  smooth, 
gliding  style  ;  to  run  notes  into  each  otlier. 

2.  Print. :  To  blur  or  double,  as  an  iiupres- 
siou  from  type ;  to  macule. 

slur,  *  slurr,  *  slurre,  s.    [Sluk,  v.] 

L  Oi-iUnary  Language: 

I,  A  mark  or  stain  ;  a  stigma,  a  slight  re- 
proach or  disgrace. 

"  TIioHe  worthies  seem  to  see  no  shame  in, 
Nor  strive  to  pass  a  slur  un  gnuiiiii,'." 

Cambridge:  A  Dialagud. 

•2.  A  trick,  an  imposition. 

"  Without  Bouie  ftiiKeriug  trick  or  slur." 

Butter:  JUiscelluncoas  Thoughts. 

II,  Technically : 

1.  Knitting:  A  piece  of  metal  in  a  stoeking- 
fl'aine  which  depresses  the  jack-binkersiu  suc- 
cession. 

2.  Music:  Tlie  smouth  TOending  of  two  or 
more  notes  not  on  the  same  degi-ee ;   also  a 

curved  line  ( or  -- -)  plaeed  over 

or  under  notes,  directing  that  they  are  to  be 
played  legato.  [Bind.]  A  slur  is  often  used 
in  modern  music  to  show  the  phrasing.  In 
violin  music  a  slur  directs  that  the  notes 
under  it  are  to  be  played  with  one  bow. 
[Bowing.] 

3.  Print. :  A  blurred  impression. 
slur-cock,  s. 

Knitting:  A  cam  or  wiper  projecting  from 
the  traverse  nv  carriage  to  lift  the  jacks,  and 
through  chem  the  jack-siukers. 

Slurred,  u.    [Slur.] 

Music:  Marked  with  a  slur;  performed  in 
a  smooth,  gliding  style,  as  notes  marked  with 
a  slur. 

Slor'-rj?,  v.t.     [Eng.  slur;  -ry.]    To  dirty,  to 

smear. 

Sl'&sh,  slosh,  a.    [A  variant  of  sludge  (q.v.),] 

1.  Sludge;  thin,  watery  mire;  soft  mud. 

2.  Snow  in  a  state  of  liquefaction ;  half- 
melted  snow. 

"To  block  vip  streets,  divert  nccnatnmed  traffic, 
tarn  solid  pavement  into  slush."~Daily  I'eteyvat/h, 
Sept.  12, 1885. 

3.  A  mixture  of  grease  and  other  materials 
used  for  lubrication. 

4.  Whiteleadand  lime  used  in  painting  hright 
parts  of  machinery  to  jirevent  their  rusting. 

5.  The  refuse  fat  or  grease,  especially  of 
salt  meat,  skimmed  oil'  iu  cu,okiug,  particu- 
larly on  sliips. 

Slush-bucket,  s. 

Katit.:  A  bueket  kept  in  the  tops,  to 
grease  the  masts,  sheets,  &u.,  to  make  ail  run 
smoothly. 

sliish,  »'.<.    [Slush,  5.] 

1.  To  wash  roughly  ;  to  sluice  :  as,  To  slush 
a  floor. 

2.  To  cover  with  a  mixture  of  white  lead 
and  lime,  as  the  bright  paits  of  machinery, 
to  prevent  their  rusting. 

3.  To  grease  or  coat  with  slush,  as  a  mast. 

Slushed,  pa.  par.  or  n.    [Slush,  v.] 

Slushed-up,  «.    Grouted.    [Grout,  v.] 

Sliish'-y,  slosh'-^,  a.  [Eng.  slush;  -y.) 
torisi.sting  of  slush  or  soft  nmd,  or  of  suovv 
and  watei' ;  covcied  with  slush. 


slut,  *  slutte,  *  slout,  s.  [Icel.  eJiiUr  =  a 
heavy,  clownish  fellow,  from  slotct  —  tu  droop; 
Sw,  dial.  s/(?to  =  an  idle  woman,  a  alut ;  sldter 
=  an  idler;  slota  =  to  be  idle;  Noi'w.  sloth  = 
an  iiller;  s/iifa  =  to  dro{)p  ;  D.m.  slutte  ^=  a 
slut;  s/()(  =  loose,  flabby;  Dut.  sloilde  =^  a 
slut,  a  sloven  ;  Icel.  s\odhiz=  a  sloven  ;  Ir.  & 
Gael.  f>Z«ot?£[tre=  a  lazy  jierson,  a  sluggard; 
slupaire,  slajiair  —  Si.  sloven.] 

1.  A  woman  who  is  careless  or  negligent  of 
cleanliness,  and  is  dirty  or  untidy  iu  dress, 
person,  t'lirniture,  &c. 

"  And  thus  1  buy  good  meat  for  sluls  t-o  Hpnil." 

King:  Art  of  VouKerji. 

H  Tlie  term  was  originally  applied  to  males 
as  well  as  to  females. 


2.  A  term  of  slight  contempt  for  a  wcmaib 

"  Hold  lip.  you  shift. 
Your  aprons  uiountant ;  you're  not  uiitliuble.* 

ahtiketp. :  Tinitnt  itf  Atfieut,  Iv.  ^ 

*3.  A  .servant-girl ;  a  drudge.    (Pepys.) 
4.  A  female  dog,  a  bitch.    (Amer,) 

•  filiit,  v.t    [Slut,  s.]    To  befoul. 

"Tobacco's  diuuuHl)le  infection  tlufinff  the  bodji,* 
HyliL'ster:  Tobacco  Battered,  SUb 

8lut9h,  5.  [k  triTm  of  shidge,  or  shtsJL}  Sludge, 
niiru,  slush.    {Prov.) 

slut9h'-3^,   tt.     [Eng.    slutch;   -y.}     Slushy, 

miry. 

sluth'-h6^d,  a.    [Sleuth HOUND.  1 

slut'-ter-3?",  s.  [Eng.  slut;  -ry.]  The  cha- 
racter, qualilies,  or  habits  of  a  slut;  habitual 
neglect  of  cleaiiliness,  tidiness,  or  order ;  dirti- 
ness of  clothes,  person,  or  furniture ;  slovenli- 
ness. 

"  Oup  racHaiit  queen  hates  slnta  and  sfuttery." 

HhukfStJ.  :  Mei-ry  Wives  of  Windsor,  V,  X 

sliit'-tish,  *  slut-tysshe,  a.  [Eng.  slut; 
'ish.] 

1.  Like  a  slut;  charnrteristie  of  or  befitting^ 
a  slut  ;  marked  by  want  of  cleanliness,  tidi- 
ness, 01-  order  in  dress,  person,  or  furniture; 
slovenly. 

"The  SiwnyardeB  .  .  .  be  «?t(«)/i«7i«  and  lousy. *•— 
Derrtera:  Froissai't ;  Cronycle,  vol.  ii.,  ch.  xxx'i. 

*2.  Belonging  or  pertaining  to  a  woman  of 
loose  behaviour  ;  meretricious.  i 

Slut'-tish-ly,  otlu.  [Eug.  sluttish ; -ly.^  In  a 
Hluttish  manner;  dirtily,  negligently.  1 

"Sliittishly  conceived  or  written."— Sandz/*.-  Statt 
of  lieligioit. 

slut'  -  tish  -  ness.  *  slut  -  tish  -  nesse,   s, . 

[Ei\^.  si u tt isk  ;  -ness.]    The  qualities,  manners^ 

or  pi-actice  of  a  slut ;  want  of  L-k'aniiness,  tidi« 

ncs.s,  or  order  in  clothes,  person,  or  furniture. 

"  Well,  priiised  be  tlie  guds  for  thy  foulness  t  thtt- 

tlslijiesa  luiiy  cuiue  hereafter. " — Shakcsp. .'  A»  I'uu  LUsM 

It,  Hi.  3.  , 

sly.  *  slie,  *  sleh,  *  sleigh,  *  sligb.  *  slygH , 

a.  &  ado.     [U-el.  slaigr  —  s\y,  cunning;  cngu. 
with  Sw.  slug ;  Dan.  sluy^  slu ;  L/jw  Ger.  slou; 
Ger.  schlau ;  Sw.  slog  =  uunuing,  dextei'ous.] 
A*  As  adjective : 

*  1.  Cautious,  wily,  sharp. 

"  Be  ye  slygh  ns  uerpentiB,  and  simple  *a  doTvnis."— 
WycliM'e :  Mattheu)  x. 

2.  Meanly  art! ul,  crafty,  or  insidious;  culi- 
ning :  proceeding  by  crafty  or  underhand 
ways  ;  not  open  or  fi-aidt. 

"Envy  is  a  curtied  plant;  some  fibres  of  It  nro 
rooted  ahiiugt  in  evei'y  niiiii's  nature,  and  it  woika  in 
B«/^aud  iuiL'trueptiUle  mnuner."—  Wails. 

3.  Using  good-humoured  and  innoeentwiles 
or  stratagems ;  areh  :  as,  a  sly  remark 

*4.  Tbin,  fine,  slight,  slender,  subtle. 
"  Covered  with  iids  devtz'd  of  aubatance  nJy.'* 

Upeiteer  :  J-',  (i.,  11.  ix.  itL 

*  C  As  adv. :  Slyly. 

H  For  the  difference  between  sly  and  cu»- 
ning,  see  Cunning. 

If  On  the  sly,  t  By  the  sly:  In  a  sly  or  secrob 
manner ;  secretly  ;  not  oi)enly. 

sly-boots,  s.  A  sly,  cunning,  or  artful 
person.    (Genei-ally  used  playfully.) 

"  The  frog  called  the  la/y  one  beveral  times,  hut  In 
Tnln  ;  tijere  wan  no  Biif;li  tliinK  an  utining  liini,  thouKli 
tlie  aly-bnots  lieaid  well  euou^u  all  tbe  wuile." — Auita^ 
tureavf  Abdulla,  p.  32. 

sly-silurus,  a.    [Sheat-fish.] 

Sly'-lj^,  adv.  [Eng.  sly;  -hj.]  In  a  sly  man- 
ner; cunningly,  aitfuUy,  craftily,  slily. 

Sly'-ness,  «.  [Eng.  sly;  -ness.]  Tlie  qnnlitw 
or  state  of  being  sly;  artlul  secrecy;  craftt* 
ness,  cunning. 

"  With  wonted  wile  and  s'l/ness." 

Swift :  miieridan'M  Hubmi'Slon. 

Slype,  s.  [Cf.  Dut.  shdp  denr  =  a  secret  door ; 
s/»ij' /i67=:  a  corner  to  cieep  into;  shtipea^s 
to  sneak,  to  slip.]  A  passage  between  two 
walls. 

If  A  narrow  strip  of  Innd  between  the  walls 
of  New  College,  Oxford,  and  the  old  city  waU, 
is  still  called  Tlie  Slype. 

sma't  u.    [Small.]    (Scotch.) 

sinS>ck  (1),  v.i.    [Smack  (1),  «.] 

1.  To  have  a  taste ;  to  be  tinctured  with  any 
particular  taste. 

2.  To  have  a  tincture  or  quality  infused  j  to 


&te.  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  tail,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot^ 
or,  wore,  W9U;  worls,  who,  son ;  mute,  cub,  ciire,  unite,  cur,  rule,  fiill ;  try,  Syrian,    as,  oa  =  e :  ey  =  a ;  q,u  =  l£W* 
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show  or  exhibit  the  presence  or  influence  of 
any  charucler,  quality,  or  the  like.  (Kailowed 
hyof) 

"  All  Mcts,  all  ARCS  tmack  of  tliia  vice." 

Shalceop, ;  Measure  fur  Meusure,  IL  2. 

am&ok  (2),  vX  &  i.  [Or  imit-.-iUve  ori^iu  :  cf. 
J3w.  smacka  =  to  Kinack  ;  S\v.  d  ial.  smukica  =  to 
tln-ow  down  noisily;  svidkk  =  a  light,  quick 
blow  with  the  Imud  ;  smiikka  =  to  hit  sniaitly  ; 
Dan.  smcekke  =  to  slmn,  to  baiiy ;  smculc  =  a 
siuoek,  a  rap ;  Ijow  Gcr.  smakkeii  =  to  smack 
the  lips  ;  O.  Dnt.  s^micken,  Dut.  ^VLakken  =  to 
c;ist  on  the  ground,  to  fling;  Dut.  smak  = 
\  loud  noi.sc;  Ger.  schmatzeii  =  to  smack. 
Smack  (1)  and  sjmtck  ('2)  are  quite  distinct, 
though  tliey  have  often  heen  confused.)  {Skeat) 

A,  TruTisitive  : 

1.  To  give  a  sharp  stroke  or  slap  to  ;  as,  To 
Sfimck  a  person's  facj. 

2.  To  make  a  loud,  sharp  noise  hy  striking 
with  ;  to  crack. 

"  The  boy  tlien  emack'd  liia  whip,  and  inst 
The  lioi-se3  scLiupercd  through  the  riiiii." 

IVoi-iijM»yj(ft;  Alice  FeU. 

3.  To  make  a  sharp  noise  by  opening  the 
lips  quickly. 

4.  To  kiss  witli  a  sharp  noise. 

*"Gotl  blcs3  tlioe.  mo\i3B,"  the  bridegroom  said, 
Aud  smakc  lev  on  the  )i|i9." 

IVarncr:  Albioris  England,  pt,  H.,  ch.  iT. 

B.  IniTans. :  To  malte  a  sharp  noise  by  the 
sadden  sepai-iition  of  the  lips. 

"  In  vain  X  t-tste.  Jiiiil  sip  aiid  tmaiik" 

tloyii:  Familiar  Epistle  to  a  Friend. 

^To  smncls  at:  To  relish,  as  shown  by 
smacking  the  lips. 

tfm^ck  (1),  •  smacke»  •  smak,  s.  [A.g. 
simec  =  titste  ;  sviecgan^  svueccan  —  to  tasto  ; 
eogu.  with  O,  Dut.  smagcfc  =  taste,  smack,  or 
flavour ;  smaecken  =  to  savour ;  Dut.  svuikeii 
to  taste  ;  Dan.  siHrtj=  taste  ;sviage=^ to  taste; 
Sw.  svmk  =  taste  ;  smaka  =  to  taste ;  Ger. 
geschmack  =  taste  ;  schmecken  =:  to  taste  ;  Low 
Ger.  smekken  =  to  taste.] 
■*  1.  Taste,  flavour. 

'*  The  tiat  or  tmncke  of  siverie  ...  Is  Iioto  and  bit- 
in^.^—P.  UoUaiid:  Pli'.ua,  Ijk.  xix.,  ch.  xii, 

2.  A  slight  tasto  or  flavour ;  savour,  tinc- 
ture. 

"  Yonr  lonlahip,  Ihoiigli  not  clean  XMst  jarvr  youth, 
bath  yet  some  aiaac':  ot  age  in  you." — Shake3p.:ii 
Benry  /  r„  i.  2, 

*  3.  Pleasing  taslc  ;  a  relish. 

"  Stnclt  noise  upon 
To  cover  it  qtiiclt  y  let  owner  reg 
Lest  duve  and  tne  ca.(ow  tliere  nndliig  a  smie^ 
Wllh  ill  Btui'uiy  weather  do  perish  thy  Btack." 

Tiissei- :  Ihin^aitdry, 

4.  A  flavour,  a  savour ;  a  slight  taste  or  ex- 
perience. 

"  If  good  M.id.nn  STninlam  my  wnrlc  should  nbnse^ 
Hay  I  reuiuic  to  tive  Imr  a  smack  of  iiiy  uiuso." 
Aiistey:  Xew  Bath  Guide, 

*  6.  A  small  quantity,  a  taste. 

"  H'  essayg  the  winiMc,  often  drawa  it  back. 
And  dc:vid  to  thiidty  uervatits  but  a  ain-ft/:.'' 

Dryden  :  Pursiiis,  Siit.  Iv. 

*6.  A  slight  or  Etiperficial  knowledge;  a 
smattering. 

"  He  hath  a  tmnrik  of  all  neighhonring  langaa^ea.*'— 
Bhakenp. :  All's  Will  tltat  EiiUt  IVelt,  iv.  1. 

imS.Ck  (2),  5.     [SSIACK  (2),  v.] 

1,  A  quick,  smait  blow,  as  with  the  flat  of 
tlie  hand  ;  a  slap. 

2.  A  quick,  sharp  roi.se,  as  after  a  relished 
taste,  or  a  hearty  Uiss;  a  similar  noise  made 
by  cracking  a  whip. 

"  ITo  .  .  .  kiaa'd  her  lips. 
With  fltiL'h  n  claTnormia  tmack,  that  at  tli»  iiarting 
All  the  church  cclio'il," 

ii7m.':eBp. :  Taming  of  the  Shrew,  iil.  3. 

■mack  (3).  s.  [O.  Dnt.  smacks,  smak:  Dan. 
smakU;  Ger.  schmncke;  i>rob.  for  snack;  cf. 
A.S.  snocc  =  a  smack;  Ir-el.  snekkja;  Dan. 
auekke ;  and  so  called  from  its  snake-like 
D.oveinent  in  tlie  water,] 

Naut. :  A  one-ma.sted  vessel,  re.seml>Iing  a 
8looi>  or  a  en  titer,  as  the  case  may  be,  usyd  in 
tlie  coasting  trade.  Tlie  Leifch  (Scotland) 
smacks  ran  as  high  as  200  tons. 

"  TTie  smack  la  a  vcisel  thi.t  ia  rigged  like  a  cutter, 
and  it  i»  not  iiucotsaary  that:L  vea«el  a  onid  be  a  fishing 
boat  111  order  to  bo  called  a-STJiack." — Daily  Teiegraph, 
Kov.  £6,  1333. 

Bmd.ck,  adv.  [S^rACK  (2),  v.\  In  a  sudden  and 
direct  manner,  as  with  a  smack  or  slap, 

smack-sr.loot2i,  adv.  Openly;  without 
obsti'ucllou  or  impediiiient;  smootlily  level. 

sznack'-er,  s.    [Eng.  smackt  v. ;  -cr.J 

1.  One  who  smacks. 

2.  A  smack ;  a  loud  kiss. 


•  smaols'-er-ingp  s.  [Smack  (l),  s.]  A  smat- 
tering.   {iVard:  6ennoiis,  p.  8J.) 

smack -ing,  pr.  par.  &  a.    [Shack  (2),  v.] 

A,  Aspr,  par.:  (See  tlie  verb). 

B.  As  adj. :  Making  a  sharp,  brisk  sound; 
hence,  brisk. 

*  smack'-lj^,  adv.  [Eng.  smn^^k  (2),  v. ;  -ly.] 
With  a  smack  or  sniacUing  sound. 

fitnaik,  s.  [led,  smeykr,  s.ncijldnn  =  mean- 
spiritnl,  timid.]  A  ailly  fellow,  a  puny  fellow, 
a  paltry  rogue.    (Scotch.) 

"  'O,  I  have  hcjird  of  that  smitik,' Btiid  the  Scotch 
merchant,  iuteiruptiug  iiim.'— Scott :  Hjb  Ho//,  xtiii. 

Cmaii''-doc1:,  s.    [Scotch  sinair  =  sincar,  and 

Eng.  dock  (1).] 

Hot.  :  Rumez  ohtusifoUns  (Prior).  Named 
from  having  been  formerly  used  in  making 
healing  oiuLment.     (Jamieson.) 

'''  czntil-zio'ht  s.    [Smallage.] 

Eni:il-!iar-dic,  a.  [See  def.]  Of,  or  pertain- 
ing to  SmMlk.iUi,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the 
]iro\ince  of  Fulda,  eleven  miles  north  of 
Meinin-en. 

Smallcaldic  Articles,  s.  pi. 

Jlist.  :  Articles  of  guarantee  drawn  up  by 
Lutli"!',  at  Wittenberg,  in  15J(i,  and  subscribed 
by  t.he  tlieolo;:ians  present  at  a  mi-eling  of 
the  League  in  1537.  It  was  a  sunniiary  of  tlie 
religious  principles  of  the  League,  designed 
to  be  presented  to  the  Council  proclaimed 
by  L'opo  I'aul  III. 

rJmallz^aldic  League,  a. 

Hist:  A  defensive  alliance,  formed  in  1531, 
between  the  whole  of  Northern  Geiinany, 
Denmark,  Saxony,  and  Wurtemburg,  witli 
jiortioMS  of  Bavaria  and  Switzeiland,  for  the 
defence  of  IbeProtestint  religion  and  the  poli- 
tical freedom  of  its  adlierents  ag;diist  (Jliarlcs 
V.  and  tlie  Calholic  Powers.  The  struggle 
kunwn  as  the  War  of  Smalkald  coniineneed  iu 
154(5,  end  was  carried  on  witli  vailing  for- 
tune on  both  sides  [Interim],  till  the  ob,!ects 
of  the  Lcngue  were  attniiied  in  i5j2,  when 
Maurice,  Elector  of  Saxnny,  compelled  tlie 
Emperor  to  grant  tlie  treaty  of  Fassau,  which 
was  raiified  in  1C>J5. 

£ma.U,  *  cmal,  *  smalo,  a.  &  s.    [A.8.  smasl 
=  small,  tinn ;  cngti.  wiLli  Dut.,  D;in.,  &  Sw. 
57rial=  narruw,    tiiin  ;  Goth,   smals  =  small ; 
Gcr.  ficfcnia/ =  narrow,  thin,  slim.] 
A.  ^5  adjective: 

1.  Little  in  size ;  not  large,  not  great ;  of 
little  dimensions  ;  not  big;  diminutive. 

2.  Little  in  degree,  quantity  amount,  or 
number.    (Actsxix.  23.) 

3.  Little  in  duration;  short 

"After  eoine«m(f;i  space." 

bhukcsij. :  As  J'ou  Like  It,  \v.  3, 

4.  Being  of  little  moment,  weight,  or  im- 
portance ;  trifling,  inconsiderable,  petty. 

"  So  small  ti  fault." 
Shakesp. :  Two  Oenllnmen  of  Verona,  iv.  L 

5.  Of  111  tie  genius,  talent,  worth,  or  ability ; 
pctliy,  poor. 

"  Knowing  by  fame,  small  poeta,  jmniinmsiclanat 
Hmall  iiaiuters,  and  still  amalli^r  iiollticiitiiR." 

JIartt. 

6.  Of  little  strength;  of  poor  quality; 
weak  :  as,  small  beer. 

7.  As  applied  to  the  voice  : 

*(1)  Fine ;  of  a  clear  and  high  sound. 

"  Tliy  small  pipe 
Is,  OS  the  maiden's  organ,  BhrlM  ami  suuikI." 

aiuikesp. :  Twelfth  Jfijht,  L  4. 

(2)  Gentle,  soft ;  not  loud. 

"  After  the  fire  a  still  small  voice."— 1  Kings  xix.  IZ 

8.  Characterized  by  littleness  of  mind  or 
character;  indicating  little  worth;  nnirow- 
niinded,  sellisli,  ungenerous,  mean,  petty, 

D.  As  snbstaiUive : 

1.  The  small  or  slender  part  of  anything: 
tts,  th'^  sviall  of  the  leg. 

2.  (PL):  Small-clnthes,  breeches, 

"Wear  a  negative  coat  and  imaitue  amaUs.' 

J/oocl:  MibS  Kdiititntegg, 

3.  (P/):  The  Little-go  ot  previous  examina- 
tion.    Now  called  Responsions. 

••r.ookini,'  foiwaid  with  aniiuyance  to  the  r.ither 
chiUliMh  tirst  exaiMinatiun,  In  Uxi'.rd  langii.ige  l.uowu 
OS  fimalU."—Svribiiei-'i  M>i'jazine,  Dec,  18T8,  p.  283, 

^  Small  of  an  anchor : 

Naut. :  The  ^lart  of  the  shank  immediately 
under  the  stock. 


small-arms,  a.  p/.  A  general  term  fn« 
eluding  innskeus,  litles,  carbines,  pistols,  &c.f 
as  distinguished  from  cannon. 

small-beer,  a.    Beer  of  a  poor,  ireab. 

qua  Id  y. 

^  *  (1)  To  chronicle  small  beer :  To  be  engaged 
in  trivial  occupations. 

"  To  Buckle  fools  aud  chronicle  small  beer." 

Shakesp. :  Olheilo,  II.  L 

(2)  To  think  small  beer  o/anyLlUng:  To  hare 
a  poor  opinion  of  lb. 

small-bur,  5. 

Bat, :  TriumJ'e.Ua  Lappula, 
small-burdock,  s. 
Lot. :  Xanthinvi  Stnanarlou 
small-cardamom,  e. 
Bot. :  Amomum  Cardamomum. 

*  small-chat,  s.    Small  talk,  gossip. 

"  Some  small-chat  aud  guinea  ex[)ectjiLiun.'' 

Dry  den:  An  Epilogue. 

small-chisel,  s.  A  burin  or  graver  used 
by  eiigraveis,  ciiasers,  &c. 

small-clothes,  s.  pi.  The  male  nether 
garuitrnts,  as  troiisei's,  breeches,  &c.  ;  smalls. 

"  You'd  lietter  walk  about  begirt  with  lji-i.-iTa, 
Inutead  of  coat  aud  small-clothes." 

Dyron  .*  Beppo,  Iv. 

small-coal,  s. 

*  1.  Little  wood  coals  that  used  to  be  sold 
to  light  fires. 

"  Wheusmrtir-cooZ  murmurs  in  the  hoarser  tin  oat." 
Uay :  Trivia,  ii.  3^ 

2.  Coal  not  in  lumps  or  large  pieces. 

Small-coal  man:  One  who  sells  coal  in  small 
quantities,  usually  in  connection  with  other 
articles,  as  greengrocery,  itc. 

small-craft,  s.  A  vessel,  or  vessels  in 
general,  of  a  small  size. 

small-crepitation,  a. 

Pathol. :  A  Rijund  of  the  bursting  of  air- 
bubliles  in  the  mucous  secietitm  existing  in 
the  smaller  vesicles  of  the  lungs  iu  biunchitis^ 
and  still  more  in  pneumonia. 

small-debts,  s.  pi. 

1.  In  England,  such  debts  as  are  nsuallj 
sued  for  iu  the  county  cuutts. 

2.  In  Scotland,  debts  under  £12,  recover* 
able  by  summiiry  process  in  tlie  sherilfcourtrf 

Small-deht  court:  A  court  for  the  lecovery 
of  small  debts  :  in  England,  t  he  county  cotuts* 
iu  Scotland,  the  slierilT  courts. 

small-fruits,  s.  pi.  Fruits  raised  In 
markiit-gaiLlens,  such  as  strawberries,  rasp- 
berries, and  the  like. 

smaU-fry,s.  Small creaturescnllcctively | 
young  cliildrcii ;  persons  of  no  impoitanco. 
(CoUoq.)    [Fry  {2),  s.} 

*  small-hand,  s.  The  hand-writing  used 
in  oniinary  coirespoudence,  as  distinguished 
from  text  or  large-hand. 

small-  hours,  s.  pi,    [Hour.] 

small-intcstiac,  n.    [Intestine,) 

small-lupine,  a. 

Hot. :  Lujiinus  Tianus, 
small-monarda,  s. 
Hot. :  Fyciutnthemuvi  moTiardellat 
small-nailed  seal,  s, 
Zool. ;  Phoca  kidoiiyx,    [Sea-i^eopaBIx] 
small-palm,  a. 
Bot. :  Sabal  Palmetto, 
8mall-peppermint» 
Bot.:  Thymus  Piperella, 
small-pica,  s. 

Print. :  A  size  of  type  between  long  primez 
and  pica. 

This,  line  is  Small  Piccu 

*  small-piece,  a,  A  Scotch  coin,  worth 
about  2.A'  sierhiig. 

small-pox,  s. 

Pathol.  :  Vaiiola;  a  contngious  disease,  dis- 
tinguished by  an  ernpiion  of  Ihe  skin,  passing 
through  several  slages,  Irom  simple  congcslioo 
of  the  papillije,  fnllowed  by  small  red  spots, 
which  develop  serous  inliltrations,  called  ve- 
sicles, with  their  characteristic  centml  de- 
pression, changing  to  pustules,  which  invade 
the  deeper  tis.iuc  under  the  skin,  and  leave 


a>dil,  bdj^;  poiit,  jo-ifc^l;  cat,  ^ell,  chorus,  qtin,  bengh;  go,  g:c22i;  thin,  this;  sin,  as;  expect,  Xeuophon,  exist,   -ing; 
-cian,  'tian  =  shaa.   -tlon,  -siou  =■  shun ;  -i.i^^»  -siou  =  :iliu:i*   -cious,  -tiuus,  -sious  —  shus.   -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  "uel,  del. 
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cicatricfri  in  the  tirin  of  pitting.  After  the 
■pust nil's  have  roniipil,  a  crust  isjirndiice'i,  cnu- 
tractiiig  ill  tlie- centre,  ainl  ultimately  falling 
otf,  when  in  f.ivnuralile  casfs,  recovpiy  takes 
placi; ;  but  (ifien  slniighiiij^,  ii>Eeitiia,  pueii- 
mnni.1,  laryngitis,  &<;.,  supervene,  ami  increase 
the  (lunger  to  life.  'J  he  sight  alsn  is  liaMe  to 
lie  dcslrnyed  by  fhe  form.itinn  of  pustules  nn 
the  cornea,  and  the  etupMon  is  iilsn  found  in 
severe  <ase.-i  in  the  nostrils,  mouth,  and  ntlier 
niucons  passages.  The  period  of  inculiatinn 
is  usu;i!ly  alinnt  twelve  d;iys,  in  wliiidi  fever, 
heada'-he,  backaclie,  and  resllessness  ami 
anxiety  are  prominent  syni|ttoTns.  'J'hree  days 
after  the  invasion  of  the  iintial  fever,  tlie 
finptifin  appeaw.  going  on  tn  siip)iin'atinn, 
Willi  second.iry  feveralmnt  the  eightli  day,  and 
lunninatirig  from  tho  eleventh  to  the  four- 
ti^entli  iliiy,  with  ilesii',:;atinn,  whieh  lasts  for 
three  to  six  weeks  t\T  more,  act-ordin;,'  to  the 
severity  of  the  attai-k,  Tlien^  are  three  chief 
forms  of  thertiseas',  vurhila  dUcrefa  {simple 
sniali-pox),  usually  tei-niiuating  in  recovpry; 
variola  coxfinais  (i-onfl  .ent  small-pox,  where 
the  ppois  run  into  om!  annthei'),  in  which 
nlin-7st  half  the  e.iscs  end  fatally  :  and  varinla 
heniurr/iaijic'i  (tlie  S|iots  being  nf  a  pnrplisli- 
lAaiiV  fi-oni  lt,i.'moirliagic  ellusifnis).  usually 
fit^d  in  forty  eight  hours.  Vact^inali^m  (q.v.) 
is  ordinarily  a  pievi-nhive,  and  where  it  does 
not-  prevfiit,  «,'r<'atly  modilies  the  disease, 
allhou-li  fiital  cas  s  sometinifs  occur  anmng 
vaccinated  persons.  Tlie  niottality  from 
smnll-pox  nnnifidifie'l  hy  vai-cinat.ion  is  about 
50  ]>ei-  cent.  (Revaccination.)  From  the 
very  iMntat(inus  nature  nftliedisease,  isolation 
of  the  patient,  and  vaccin.tlion  or  revaccina- 
tion of  all  who  have  heen  in  contact  \yith  liim, 
are  absolutely  indicated  to  prevent  it  be- 
coming, as  it  too  IVequently  does  through 
neglect  of  these  prCL-autions,  epideniic. 

S2nall-reed,  >. 

Bot. :  The  genus  Calamagrostis  (q.v.). 
sno  all-stuff,  s. 

Nc'ut::  A  term  applied  to  spun-yarn,  mar- 
line, and  the  snniUest  kind  of  ropes. 

small-talk,  s.  Light  conversation,  gossip. 
small-tithes,  ».  pi.  [Tithe.] 
sm all-war'js,  s.  pi.  'the  name  given  to 
textile  aitii-les  'if  the  tape  kind,  narrow  bind- 
ii\-j,-i  ot  cotton,  liiiei:,  .silk,  or  woollen  fabi-ic. ; 
pl.iited  sasli-cord,  braid,  iS:c. ;  also  fo  buttons, 
hrn)ks,  eyes,  and  other  dress  ti'iminin^s,  &c. 

•  small,  v.t.    [Small,  a.]    To  make  small  or 
l-.s. 

fimall.  ndv.    [Small,  a.] 

"  I,  In  or  to  a  little  degree  or  qunntlty : 
little. 

"it  sniiV  avails  my  innnil." 

ti.'niJeenjj.  ■  /•'  //>e  11/  /.iirrece,  1.2T3. 

2.  In  or  into  small  jtartiidea  ;  liuely  :  as,  To 
pound  sui^ar  snuilL 
*  3.  With  a  liii^h  j.nd  clear  sonnrl. 
"Slie  Kuwikagiw'ir.  likea  Woman."— .^Ki*tfm  ;  STerrji 
Wijs-if  iViiiiUo,-,  I  1, 

4.  Timilly:  ns,  To  sing  sHi/i^/— i.e.,  to  speak 
hiinihly  through  fear.     (Volloq.) 

small' -aga   (ago   as   15),   »  small-aclie, 
"^  smal-acll,   a.      friug.   small,  and   '^ach=. 
ji  ll■^l'■y,    a-s    dislin;;nished     fioni     Snuirmian 
Vlusiitrum,  the  Gieat  Parsley.     (l'rior.).'\ 
But. :  AjdiniL  (/nweotc >i-i.     [Arii'.^i.] 

'■  Stii'ill  ii/e  in  niMeil  liy  aliin  -n-  se -il.  which  is  red- 

diali.  Jiiiil    jnetty  1j1_',  v(  a  luuiidisli   ovjil   liyure." 

iltirtiinvr :  J/iubunuri/. 

small -isX  a.    [Eng.  small,  a. ;  -is/t.]    Rather 
small. 

"  SmanUh  ill  the  KirdleateiJe."     Romaiiiit  qft'ie  Hose. 

small'-ness,  "^  smal-ness,  s.    lEug.  snmll, 
a.  ;  -«c«.J 

1.  Tin'  quality  or  st.ite  of  being  small  or  of 
little  dimensions  ;  litthness  of  sizu  or  extent. 

"Tl.;it  s..it  c.f  .an^niiiU  heinj;.  by  laisi.ii  ut  tlieir 
M'l'ii/tiirKx  Til,,  fittest  ul  tliU3t;  f uriiidlieif  \\i  h  luiiga,"— 
BuH'i::    I    w  '.«,  ill.  ;[7U. 

2.  Liiti  ness  of  quantity,  amount,  or  value: 
as,  the  svmUness  of  a  bill. 

3.  l.ittlenL'b.-i  in  degree:  as,  the  small  ness 
of  pain. 

4.  Liltleness  in  force  or  strength;  weak- 
ness. 

"  When  the  erpjitii"^  of  hia  cli.irge  exceeds 
Tlie  auiailn-  u  uf  hia  \ttiw  i-s.' 

If'tiufJ :  Cioil  Wam,  iL 
.*>.  Liltleness    nf    irnj>ort--ince :     incoiisider- 
ablniie.-.s  :  as.  the  smilhie-^'i  nf  an  .:llair. 


*  6.    Fineness,     softness,     melodiousness, 
clearness  ;  as,  the  s}iuUliiess  of  a  female  voica. 


smalls,  s.  pi.    [Small, 


,3.] 


*  smal'-ly,  adv.    [Eng.  small ;  -ly.] 

1.  In  a  small  quantity  or  degree  ;  little. 

"The  Freiichiiieii  aeeiii^  they  could  uot  thiib  way 

Creviiil,  coiitimied  tlieir  liattery  hut  Smallu.  ini  whioh 
efure  tliey  hud  speiit  l.SJualiot  iu  a  tl>iy?'—Baniet: 
JieeurUs :  King  Kdio.trd  dm.  3J. 

2.  By  few  peojde. 

"Veimlph  Jtiul  liis  ijai-aiiioure  were  anally  acoom- 
paiiyeU."-/'a6^'i'i ;  Cruaycle,  ch.  cliL 

sm.alt,  5.  [Ital.  smalto,  fi-oni  0.  H.  Ger.  smalz- 
jiui ;  M.  H.  Ger.  smel2en  =  to  smelt  (q.v.); 
Ger.  sclunelsen  ;  Dut.  smalt.] 

Chem.:  A  vitreous  substance  prepared  by 
nndting  roasted  cobalt  ore  with  silica  and 
potash,  and  grinding  the  product  to  a  fine 
powder.  It  is  sometimes  calleil  pnwder-blue, 
ami  is  used  to  give  a  blue  tinge  to  writing- 
]iaper,  linen,  and  starch,  and,  not  being 
allecteil  by  (ire,  is  frequently  employed  la 
painting  earthenware. 

smalt'-ine.  smalt'-ite,  a.  [Ital.  smalto  = 
smalt,  enamel;  sulf.  -iiu,  -He  (Miii.);  Ger. 
speiskohalt.] 

Mln. :  An  isometric  metallic  mineral,  oc- 
curring someliines  in  crystals  in  which  the 
cubic  faces  mostly  predominate,  but  more 
frequently  massive.  Hardness,  5"5  to  6;  .sp. 
gr.  ti"4  to  7'2;  lustre,  metallic;  C(diiur,  tin- 
white  to  steel-gray ;  streak,  grayish-black  ; 
brittle.  Compos.  :  soniewliat  variable  owing 
to  the  replacement  of  a  part  of  the  cobalt  by 
nickel,  but  typical  kinds  would  contain, 
arsenic,  72'1  :  enb.dt,  9-4;  nickel,  9'5 ;  --ron, 
9'0=100,  cnrrespouding  with  the  formula, 
(Co,Fe,Ni,)Asj.  Dani  divides  as  follows  :  (i; 
Cob.iltic  =smaltine;  (2)  Nickelifcioiis  =  cldo- 
antliite,  in  which  cobalt  is  sometimes  almost 
absent;  (3)  Ferriferous  =  sarllorite,  which 
contains  over  ten  per  cent  of  iron.  Mixtures 
of  these  lead  to  ot'.ier  gi'onps,  which  however 
blend  more  or  less  with  one  another.  Found 
in  veins  fi'equently  associated,  with  silver. 

smaltz,  s.    [Sjl\lt.] 

*smar'-a,gd,  *  sma-rag'-diis,  s.  [Lat. 
smar-igdas,  from  Ur.  afjidpaySo^  (nDiaragdiis)  = 
an  emerald  (q.v.) ;  O.  Fr.  snutrngde,  esvier- 
aulte.]  The  einei-ahl ;  also  applied  to  the 
jasper,  beryl,  ni.ilaidiit-e,  &c. 

"A  tiOile  of  B'jid  riclilv  ailunied  with  carlmnclea, 
gin'D-it  /lifs,  ii}\d  titliei'  itreciuiis  sWuea. '— /7o;fji0.-  //«/, 
Haptua-jiiit,  p.  luC. 

sm7--rag'~dme,  a.  [Lat.  SDiarogiUnus.]  Per- 
tiiniiig  to  cniurald  :  consi  Ling  of  or  resem- 
bling emerald  ;  of  an  emerald  green. 

sm-a-rag'-dite,  s.  [Lat.  sinaragd{u.'i)=.a.-a 
enier;ild  ;  surf.  -ite{M'ui.).'\ 

Mill. :  A  variety  of  .-\nipIdbole  (q.v.),  of  a 
liglit  ■;i-ass-.i^r;en  colour,  belonging  (according 
tit  Dana  ;iiiii  others)  to  the  aluminous  division 
of  the  ainphiboles.  Occurs  frequently  wiih 
tlieill-delined  form  of  felspar  called  iSaussurite 
(q.v.),  constituting  the  ruck  called  G.ibbro. 

sma-rag-dd-chal'-9ito»  s.     [Lnt.  smarag- 
diLi  =  emer.dii ;  Gr. x^Ako,  {chalkos)  =  copijer, 
and  sulf.  -Ue  (.Ut/i.).J 
Mi  ii. :  The  same  as  Atacamite  and  Dioptase 

(a.  v.). 

smar'-is,  s.  [Lat.,  from  Gr.  a-fxapU  (smarts) 
=  .1  sni.dl  sea-lisli  mentioned  by  Oppian.] 

Ic'ithy.:  A  genus  of  snrill  Percida;,  with 
six  .species,  Cr-mi  the  Mediienanean.  Body 
cl'loiig  01  cylindrical,  with  very  small  ciliated 
scales;  mnutli  very  piotrartde,  teeth  villi- 
form,  palate  toothless  ;  caudal  foiked. 

smart,  *smartc,  *smerts,  «.,  a.,  &  adv. 
[Dut.    smart,  sm^rt ;    Low    Ger.    amnt;  Dan. 
sinerte ;    Ger.    schmnrz ;    Russ.    smart ;    Litli. 
smertls  =n.U;.\l]i ;  Sw.  smirta.]    [Smart,  v.] 
A.  As  suhstuiitive  : 

1.  A  sharp,  quick,  lively  p?,in ;  a  pricking 
locil  piiin. 

"And  this  we  dejiomiufite  heat,  from  that  Iieat 
Kiiuwii  erteut  We  find  it  Iriveiimni  oarsulves  in  raisiiiK 
a  Iminiiiij  snuirt  in  niir  floah."— jeiinft .■  Light  of 
Jintnre.  vuJ.  i..  |.t.  i.,  cli.  vii. 

2.  Severe  ^lain  of  mind  ;  sharp,  pungent 
grief. 

"  And  monnis  with  much  and  frcqneiit  mnnrt." 

Cuiofier  ■  Uliiev  //ffmiia,  xUL 

3.  A  contraclion  of  smart-money  (q.v.). 

4.  A  fellow  that  ntfects  smartness,  brisk- 
ness, or  vivaeily.    {:ilaiig.) 


B.  As  ailjective : 

1.  Causing   a   sharp,    qnick,  lively   pain ; 

smarting,  pungent,  pricking. 

"  Their  softest  touch  are  amnrt  as  lizards'  stinga." 
Sliu/Ces/i. :  2  lleuru  17.,  in.  2. 

2.  Keen,  sharp,  severe,  poignant :  as,  a 
smart  pain; 

3.  Vigorous,  sharp,  severe :  as,  a  cntart 
skirmish. 

4.  Prodncingany  effect  with  force  or  vigour; 
vigorous,  strong,  elTective  :  as,  a  si)mrt  blow. 

5.  Brisk,  fresli :  as,  a.  smart  breeze. 

6.  Brisk,  quick;  performed  briskly:  as,  a 
smart  walk. 

7.  Brisk,  vivacious,  lively,  witty. 

8.  Brisk,  active  ;  quick  in  action  ;  not  dull 
or  slow. 

"  And  sighs  for  the  smart  coinrndea  ho  hns  left." 
Cow/jer:  Tusk.  iv.  ^C8. 

9.  Quick,  intelligent,  clever,  sharp :  as,  a 
smart  business  man. 

10.  Keen  or  sharp,  as  in  making  bargains ; 
well  able  to  take  (tare  of  erne's  own  interests  ; 
sharp;  using  sharp  practices,     (/tatcr.) 

11.  Acute  and  pertinent;  witty,  to  tho 
point :  as,  a  smart  answer. 

12.  Di'essed  in  a  showy  manner,  spruce. 

13.  Hea\y,  severe,  sharp  :  as,  a  smart  sen- 
tence. 

C.  As  adv. :  Smartly, 

"  For  to  lede  hyin  swithe  and  smnrfe," 

Uower :  C.  A.,  vIl. 

smart-money,  s. 

1.  Money  paid  by  a  person  to  buy  himself 
od'  from  some  unpleasant  ditficultyor  predi- 
cament :  specif., 

(1)  Mil.  :  Money  paid  by  a  recruit,  before 
being  sworn  in,  to  be  free  from  his  engagenieut. 

(2)  Law:  Excessive  or  vindit  tive  damages  ; 
damages  in  excess  of  the  injury  done:  su<',h 
damages  are  given  in  cases  of  gross  miscon- 
duct OJ-  cruelty  on  the  j-ai  t  of  the  defemlanfc. 

2.  Money  allowed  to  soldiers  ami  sailors 
for  wounds  and  injuries  received  in  service. 

Smart-tlcliet,  s.  A  certificate  granted 
to  a  seaman  wlicn  hurt,  maimed,  or  disabled 
in  the  service,  showing  that  he  is  entilled  to 
smart-money,  <n- an  allowance  for  wounds  or 
iajni'ies  reeeivetl  iu  the  service. 

smart-weed,  6. 

Bat. :  Pol0onum  Ilydropiper,  called  also 
Arse-smart.  The  English  names  n  fi-r  to  the 
aci'id  qualities  of  the  plant,  which  is  from  one 
to  three  feet  high,  and  grows  iu  watery  places. 
[P0LYGONU.M.] 

smart,  *  smerte,  v.i.  &  t.  [A.S.  sneortan, 
cogn.  with  Dut.  amarten  =  to  give  jiain ; 
snuirt  =  pain  ;  Dan.  smerte;  Sw.  smdrta; 
0.  II.  Ger.  smersuii  =■  to  [laiii,  smcrsa  ~  snijiit, 
jiain  ;  Ger.  schmerzun  =  to  smai'l, ;  schvierz  = 
sinait,  pain  ;  l.iat.  viurdeo  ^io  bite.] 
A.  Intransitive : 

1.  To  feel  a  lively,  pungent  pain  ;  to  bo  tho 
seat  of  a  pungent,  locil  pain,  as  from  some 
piercing  or  irritaliiig  application. 

*'  I  liiive  soiut)  wounds  upmi  mo  and  thev  smart" 
•Sliitl.csii. :  Corioltinui,  1.  D. 

2.  To  feel  pungent  pain  of  mind  ;  to  feel 
sharp  |iiiin  ;  to  suffer  evil  consequences ;  to 
suUer,  to  beai"  a  penalty. 

"  Suiiie  uf  ua  will  smart  for  it." 

tiliaktis/j.  :  Miii-h  Ado,  v.  i. 

D,  Trans. ;  To  cause  a  lively,  pungent  pain 
in, 

Smart'-cn,  v.t  [Eng.  smart;  -c».1  To  make 
smart  or  si>ruce ;  to  render  I  risk,  lively, 
Biiiart,  <n-  active.  (Frequeutly  witli  up:  a.-*, 
To  SDUirten  one's  self  «/).) 

smar'-tle,  vA.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  To  waste 
away.    {I'ruo.) 

smart'-ly,  *  sta^vt-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  sjimr^o.; 
■ly-\ 

1.  In  n  smart  manner;  so  as  to  smart; 
wiLli  sharp,  )iungent  paiii. 

2.  Quiekly,  briskly. 

"  And  tlicrwitU  he  sterte  up  smerrly  and  cist  down 
it  {ji'ott)."  OtiiuKcr:  'fa  e  uf  Ijci'nit. 

3.  Vigorously,  actively,  shar[ily. 

"The  ai't,  order,  and  Rmvitv  of  these  uroncedliigB, 
where  uhort.  severe,  uuiiBtant  rii;.  a  wcrr  set.  Hiid 
tiri'Lrtiy  i  iii-»n<>d,  mads  tl.eiu  le^a  tiiLeii  ituLivD  vL" 
—CltireiiUnii :  Cinil  War. 

4.  Sharply,   wittily,  briskly :   as.   He  an-  * 
swered  smanly. 


©.fi,  fat.  fare,  amidst,  wiat,  fall,  father ;  we.  w3t,  here,  camel,  her,  thSre;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine:  go,  pBt, 
or.  wore,  wgli;  wor^  wlio,  soa;  mute,  ciib,  oiire.  gsite.  o-ir,  rule.  fuUj  try.  S^riaa.    n,  oo  =  6;  ey  =  aj  qu  =  kw. 
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5.  Sharply,  haavHy :  as,  He  paid  smartly 
for  [lis  rOIKlUCt. 

G.  Showily,  in  a  showy  manner,  spiucely: 
as.  He  dresses  smartli/. 

smart' -ness,  s.    [Erig.  smart,  a. ;  -ness.] 

1.  Tlie  quality  or  slate  of  being  yinart ; 
acutenoss,  poigiiiincy,  keenness,  pungency. 

2.  Quickness,  briskness,  vigour:  as,  the 
Sinartncss  nl'a  blow. 

3.  Sliarpnc'ss,  wittiness,  vivacity,  cleverness. 

•'Koamtu-i'KfSs  ill  tliejest"        Cowper:  7\(sk,  i  iCa 

*  I,  Sharpness,  severity;  as,  the  smartness 
of  a  penalty. 

5.  Sliowincss,  spruceness  :  as,  smartness  of 
dress. 

G.  Shnrpness  in  dealing  with  others  ;  keen- 
ness in  business. 

smash,  v.t,  Sz  i.  [A  word  of  fomparntively 
rerent  intiniUirtion.  S\v.  <lial.  snfas/.e  =  to  ivlss 
with  a  Unid  noise,  to  .siuiicU  ;  smash  —  a  slight 
explosion,  a  cinok,  a  report] 

A,  Trans. :  To  break  in  pieces  by  violence, 
to  tlash  to  pieces. 

E.  Iiiiraiisitive: 

1.  To  go  to  picres,  to  lie  mined,  to  fail,  to 
became  bankrupt.  (Frecnitiiitly  with  up.) 
iCoUo'i.) 

2,  To  utter  base  coir,.    (Slang.) 

Bmlish.  s.     [Smash,  v.] 

1.  A  breaking  to  pieces. 

2.  Ruiu,  destruction,  failure,  bankruptcy. 

"  Zf  it  .  .  .  comes  ti>  out-mitl-oiit  smash  aiid  selliug 
W-"—/}iti(!i  Tetoi/Tii/jh,  Dec.  28,  lB8o. 

3.  Iced  braudy-iHid-watcr.    {Slang.) 

^  All  to  smash :  All  to  piects.    {Vulgar.) 

smash-Up,  s.     Total  ruin. 
"  Tlieru  W!ia  it  fiiiiil  sm-ish-ii/j  of  his  party  as  well  na 
his  own  reimtii  Li  ou."— ,')'£.  James's  (Jat(!ite,Jaji.  22, 1S87. 

amasll'-er,  s.     [Eng.  smash;  -er.] 

1.  One  who  or  that  which  smashes  or 
breaks. 

2.  Anything  astounding,  extraordinary,  or 
very  large  and  unusual  ;  a  settler.    {Slang.) 

3.  One  wlio  passes  bad  coin ;  a  coiner. 
(Slung.) 

"  TiiiJer  of  a  kind  commonly  \ised  hy  smashers  to 
wrap  ^^l>  tlieii-  cuiua  to  i-reveiit  their  rublihigogiuust 
eacli  otuer." — Eoeniug  UlanUard.  Jau.  11,  ISSG. 

Bm3.sh'-iBg,  pr.  par.  or  a.    [Smash,  v.] 
smashing-machine,  s. 

Bookhind. :  A  jtress  itiade  on  tlie  principle 
of  an  embossing-press,  and  used  fur  compress- 
ing bo(;ks. 

*8mS.t9h,  "smatche,  s.  [A  softened  form 
oi  S)nack  (\),  s.J    Taste,  tincture,  suiack. 

"  Thy  life  liath  had  some  smtttch  of  liuiiuur  in  't," 
aha/ccs/j. :  Julius  fastir,  v.  5. 

'sm^t^h,  *smatche,  v.i.  [Smatch,  s.\  To 
have  a  taste  or  smack  ;  to  smack. 

"  Allowing  Ilia  deacriptiou  ttierein  to  retiiii  and 
tmatche  ut  veriUe." — Uarttster:  Hist,  o/  Jlan,  p.  22. 

*  8mat'-ter,  *  smat-er,  v.i.  &  t.  [Sw.  smattra 
=  to  cl.ittei',  to  cackle,  a  variant  of  snattra  = 
to  chatter;  Dan.  snuddre ;  Ger.  sdinatterii; 
Dan.  snalcLe  =  to  chat,  to  prate. J 

A.  I ntfa}isitive  : 

1.  To  talk  superficially  or  ignorantly;  to 
chatter. 

"A  virtuoso,  able 
To  smatter,  quack,  and  cjuit,  and  dahhie.'' 

liutler  .  I/udiltras,  pt.  iil.  c.  1. 

2.  To  have  a  slight  or  superlicial  knowledge 
of  anything. 

B.  Trans. :  To  talk  ignorantly  or  superfi- 
cially about ;  to  chatter  about. 

Bm3,f-ter,  s.  [Sjiattkr,  v.]  A  slight  super- 
ficial knowledge ;  a  smattering. 

"  A  smritter  of  judicial  ;iatrology." — Temple:  Ancient 
A  Modern  Letirtiing. 

Smat'-ter  er,  s.  [Eng.  smatter,  v.  ;  -er.]  One 
who  has  only  a  smattering  or  slight  superficial 
knowledge  of  any  subject. 

"Tliey  are  not  ilierefure  men  of  sound  learning  for 
the  must,  but  tmatmrens." — Cranmer:  tetter  unto 
iluoker. 

smat'-ter-ing,  s.  [Smatter,  v.]  A  slight 
superficial  knowledge. 

"He  had  there  actjuired  a  smattering  of  letters." — 
Macaulay  :  Hist.  Eii'j.,  ch.  xiii. 

utear,  *smere,    ''smerien,  ^smirien, 

v.t.     [A.S.  smerten,  s'lityrian,   from  smeru  = 


fat ;  cogn.  with  But.  smereiL=  to  grease,  from 
S]»etrr=tat;  Icel.  sm yrj a  —  tti  anoint,  fi-om 
siiiior,  sj/tdc  =  grease  ;  Dair.  smore,  from  smiir 
grease ;  aw.  sinbrja,  fiom  smiir;  Ger.  sdimieren, 
i'lom  schmeer ;  Gotli.  S7uu irWi?'— fatness  ;j(»ioriia 
=  dung  ;  Gr.  iivpov  {uiitron)  =  an  unguent.] 

1.  To  overspread  with  any  snbstam-e  vis- 
cous, unctuous,  or  adhesive;  to  besmear,  to 
daub. 

"  Smeared  therewith  each  Bunni  ninl  fissure, 
Aladti  wicli  crevice  aafu  liuin  water." 

Loiiff/tsUuw :  Hiawatha,  vil. 

2.  To  soil,  to  stain,  to  conlaniiuate,  to 
pollute. 

"  My  glory  smeared  In  diiat  and  blood." 

ahu/Ci'S/j. :  a  Ilenru  I'/.. »-  2. 

smear,  *  smere,  *  smalr,  s.  [A.S.  snicru 
=  fat.]    [Smear,  v.) 

*1.  Tat,  grejise;  a  Cat,  oily  substance; 
ointment,  faLness. 

2.  A  spot  viiaile  as  if  with  some  unctuous 
substan&i ,-  a  stain,  a  blot,  a  blotch,  a  patch. 

smear-case,  s.  [Dan.  svieer-kaas,  fi-om 
S7n,eer  =  gieasf,  and  /l(«(;j  =  cheese. J  A  pre- 
paration of  milk  made  to  be  si>iead  on  bread. 
Called  also  Cottage-cheese.    (Amer.) 

smear-dab,  s. 

Ichtky. :  The  Lemon  Dab  (q.v.).  Called  also 
the  Smooth  Dab.     [Dab  (1),  s.,  II.  2.] 

smear'-ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.    [Smear,  r  ] 
A,  &  B,  ^5  pr.  par.  H  particip.  adj. :  (See 

the  verb). 
C.  As  substantive : 
Putteiy :   An  operation  in  firing  whereby  an 

external  lustre  is  imparted  without  glazing. 

[Sme[R.] 

Smear'-y,  a.    [Eng.  smear;  -y.]    Tending  to 
smear  or  soil ;  greasy,  unctuous,  and  adhesive 
"  The  smeary  wax  tlie  brlghteuinti  blaze  suppl  iea," 
Howe:  Lueaii;  i'harsulia,  ill. 

smeath,  s.    [Smew.] 

smeath-man'-ni-a,  s.  [Named  by  De 
Cand'olle,  after  Smeathinann,  a  naturalist  and 
African  traveller.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Passiflnj-aceBe.  Known 
species  two,  both  erect  instead  of  creeping 
like  most  Passion-flowers.  Svieathmanuia 
Icevigata,  from  Sierra  Leone,  is  cultivated  in 
English  liothouses. 

smect'-ite,  s.  [Gr.  ff/injKTds  (smektos)  ~  greasy ; 
sulf.  -ite  (Mln.).]  ■ 
Min. :  The  same  as  Fuller's  earth  (q.v.). 

smed'-diim,  s.      [A.S.  smedeme  ^  meal,  fine 
tlour.] 
I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  The  powder  or  finest  part  of  ground  malt. 

2.  Sagacity,  quickness  ;  sharpness  of  appre- 
hension ;  spirit,  mettle,  liveliness. 

II.  Metal.  :  The  smaller  particles  which 
pass  through  the  sieve  in  hutching  (q.v.), 

smee  (1),  s.    [Smew.) 

Smee  (2),  s,  [Dr.  Alfred  Smee,  F.R.S.,  in- 
ventor of  the  battery.]  (See  et^m.  and  com- 
pound.) 

Smee*s  battery,  s. 

Elect. :  A  liattery  in  which  there  is  a  sheet 
of  platinum  (or,  for  cheapnuss,  silver)  between 
two  vei'tical  jilales  of  zinc.  On  the  platinum 
is  a  deposit  of  tiie  same  metal  linely  divided, 
in  ordei-  to  prevent  as  far  as  as  possible  the 
elfects  of  polarization. 

smeek,  ^smelte,  5.    [Smoke 

smee'-kit,  a.    [Smoked.] 

*  smeeth  (1),  v.t  [Vrcth,  connected  with  smith 
(q.v.).]     To  smoke ;  to  blacken  with  smoke. 

smeeth  (2),  v.t.    [Smooth,  v.]    (Prov.) 

*smeg-mat'-ic,  a.  [Eng.  smegmat(ite) ;  -ic] 
Resembling  sniegmatito  (q.v.);  having  the 
nature  nr  properties  of  soap;  soapy,  deter- 
sive, clean-sing. 

smeg'-ma-tite,  s.  [Or.  o-ju^vMa  (smegma), 
gciiit.  a-fx-nyiJLaTu^  (smegmMtos)  =  an  unguent; 
suH".  -itc  (M in.).'] 

Min.:  A  soapy  clay,  occurringatPlombi6res. 
Dana  refers  it  to  Montmurillonite  (q.v.). 

smeir,  a.    [Smear,] 

Pottery:  A  semi-glaze  on  pottery ;  common 
salt  added  to  an  earthenware  glaze. 


smel'-ite,    s.     [Gr.    o-m^Atj    (smele)  =  soap, 

grease;  sulf.  -ite  {M In.).'} 
Min. :  The  same  aa  Kaolin  (q.v.), 

smell,  *'smelle,  v.t.  &  i.  [Allied  to  Dnt. 
smeuleti  =  to  sitionlder;  Low  Ger.  smeten. 
Thf!  inoi'e  original  form  is  A.S.  smoran^  smoriAiU 
=  to  MulfoL-ate.] 

A,  Transitive : 

1.  Lit. :  To  perceive  by  the  nose  or  by  the 
olfactory  nci-ves ;  to  jierci'ive  the  scent  of. 

"We  sinnVeU  the  aiiiokc  *if  fire,  lh<>ii<jh  we  did  uot 
Bcuit.'—Voo/::  Secund  ycyngti,  bk.  i.,  ch.  iv. 

2.  Hg. :  To  perceive  as  though  by  the  smell 
or  scent ;  to  scL-nt  out ;  to  detect  by  sagacity. 

"  Lest  alie  aoriie  subtle  practice  nme'i!" 

ahakesj^. :  FassiimaCe  J'llj/i-im,  307. 

B.  Tntransitiue: 
I.  Literallg: 

1.  To  give  out  an  odour  or  perfume;  to 
affect  (he  sense  of  smell. 

*'  There  flaw  I  eke  the  freflli  hanthomo 
111  white  motley,  that  flu  swute  dotli  tmeV.^ 

LgiUjiite :  Comftluiiit  of  Oluek  Knight. 

2.  To  have  or  give  out  a  i)arlicular  odour, 
perfume,  or  scent.    (Folhiwcd  l)y  of.) 

"Honey  in  SpiMi  smi'Ueth  aiip-ireiitly  q^  the  rose- 
mary ui  orange,  from  whence  tlie  bee  gathei'eth  it." — 
Jincoii, 

3.  To  practise  smelling;  to  exercise  the 
sense  of  smell. 


*  II.  Fig.  :  To  have  a  particular  tincture  or 
smack ;  to  smack. 

"  Thy  counsel  smrtls  of  no  cowardice." 

Hhakesp. :  Titas  A  iidroiticus,  11. 1. 

^  (1)  To  smell  a  rat:  (Hat,  a.  If]. 

*  (2)  To  smell  out :  To  find  out  by  sagacity. 

smell,  *smel,  *smelle,  *smul.  o. 

[S.MELL,  v.] 

I.  Ordinary  Langnage : 

1.  In  the  same  si'use  as  II. 

"  H  idilen  wayes,  that  scai-se  an  hound  by  tmeU 
Can  fuUuw  out,"  apeiiser:  K  i^'.,  V.  Ix.  ft 

2.  The  quality  of  a  thing  or  substance,  or 
emanation  thti-eiVoin,  which  affects  the  oll^ 
tory  nerves;  scent,  odour,  jierfume. 

"All  the  smelt  of  i:l;intx.  nnd  of  other  bodies,  la 
cansiiil  by  these  volatile  parts.'— /ieiti  /  On  Ilia  JIuman 
J/ind,  ch.  il..§  1. 

II.  Physiol. :  The  perception  of  odorous 
emanations,  the  nature  of  which  is  not  cer- 
fciinty  known.  They  may  consist  of  nerial 
waves,  or  may  be  nerial  paiticles  of  tlio 
odorous  substance.  In  either  case,  they  are 
extremely  delicate ;  air  containing  only  a 
niillicmth  part  of  hydrogen  sulphide,  having  .i 
distinct  odonr,  and  a  minute  jiorlion  of  musk 
will  continue,  without  appreciable  loss'  t,r 
weight,  to  render  its  i)rescnce  perceptible  in 
a  large  room  for  years.  Tliese  paiticles  nuist 
be  ijonducted  to  tlie  nostrils  by  the  air,  or  no 
impression  will  be  perceived.  The  organ  nf 
smell  is  situated  in  tlie  u])per  part  of  the 
nose,  a  portion  of  the  nuicons  membrane 
covering  the  uppei' and  niiddli  turbinals  and 
the  septum  nasi  bfing  specially  nmdified  for 
this  purpose.  [Anosmia.}  Smell  exists  in 
all  the  higher  animals.  Danvin  (Descent  of 
Man,  pt.  1.,  ch.  i.)  says  that  it  is  of  su- 
preme importance  to  the  RnmiTiants  in  warn- 
ing them  of  danger,  to  the  Carnivom  for  (ind- 
ing  their  prey,  and  to  others  again,  as  the 
wild  boar,  for  both  i)urposes  combined.  Mr. 
S.  P.  Woodward  linds  it  present  in  ttia 
Cephalopods  and  Gasteropods. 

smell-smock,  s. 

Bot. :  (1)  Cnrdamine  pratensis ;  (2)  Anemone 
Tiemorosa.    {Britten  &  Holland.) 

Smell'-er,  s.-  [Eng.  sm^ll,  v.  ;  -er.] 

1.  One  who  smells;  one  who  perceives  by 
the  organs  of  smell. 

2.  One  who  or  that  which  gives  out  an 
oduur  or  smell. 

"  Such  nasty  imifTTrrs  .  .  . 
They  might  have  cudgcll'd  mu  with  their  vtry  stinks." 
lieaum.  A  Flet.:  JVice  \'itlmir,  v.  1. 

3.  The  nose.  Also  applied  to  a  blow  on  the 
nose.    {Pugilistic  slang.) 

i.  (PL):  The  vibrissEE  of  a  cat    (Prov.) 

•  Smell'-feast,  a.     [Eng.  smell,  and  feast.} 

1.  Onewho  is  quick  atnndingaud  frequent- 
ing good  tabli's  ;  a  parasite. 

"An  iiitrnder,  an<l  avoininon  smeTt-frast,  ihntspajigea 
upvin  otljer  ix'ople'a  treiiclKrfi.'  —VJigtruDgc. 

2.  A  feast  at  whicli  +he  guests  are  supposed 
to  feed  upon  the  odours  of  the  viaud.s. 


boil,  \i&^ ;  pout,  jo^l ;  cat,  9ell,  choms,  9hiii,  bench :  go,  gem ;  thin,  this ;  sin,  as ;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist,   ph  =  i; 
-dan, -tian  -  sUan.   -tlon, -sion  =  shun; -tion. -§ion  =  zhdu.   -cious, -tious, -sious  ^  shus.   -ble, -dle<  &c.  =  bel,  l^ 
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smelling— smile 


smell -ing,  *  smell-ynge,  pr.  par.,  u.,  &  ». 

(.iiMGLL,  v.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj.  :  (See 
the  verb). 
C.  As  substantive : 

1.  The  sense  by  whicli  odours  are  perceived ; 
Qie  sense  of  smell. 

"  Stnellinfj  is  another  sense,  that  aeeras  to  he  wrought 
on  by  lidiltes  )it  a  tlisUuce."— Locia."  Ei^mentt  of 
natural  Phi  osophy,  ch.  xi. 

2.  The  act  of  cue  who  smells. 

smelling-'bottle,  s.  A  small  bottle  cnn- 
taimug  smuB  agreeable  or  piuij^eiit  scent,  used 
either  as  a  remedy  against  laiiitness,  or  to 
please  or  stimulate  the  sense  uf  sujcU. 

smelling-salts,  s.  pi.  Volatile  salts  used 
for  exciting  the  organs  of  smell. 

•  Smcl'-lSss,  a.    [Eng.  smeliT),  s.  ;  -(ess.] 

1.  DesLilute  of  smell;  having  no  smell, 
oduur,  or  scent. 

2.  Not  having  the  sense  of  smell. 

smSlt,  s.    [A.S.  srrult;  cogn.  with  Dan.  smeU; 
Norw.  smeita.'\ 
L  Ordinat-y  Language : 

I.  Lit. :  In  tlie  same  sense  as  IL 
*  2.  Fig.  :  A  gull,  a  simpleton. 

"Talk  whiit  you  will,  ha  is  a  very  tmeU."—Beaum. 
A  Fivt. :  Looe't  Pilgrintage,  v.  2. 

II.  Icluhy.  :  Osvierus  eperlamis;  a  small 
anadroumus  fisli,  conniion  im  the  coasts  and 
in  tlie  frcshwatcrs  of  nurthern  and  central 
liurape.  The  United  States  has  two  species  of 
this  genus:  0.  vwrdux,the  cumnioii  species; 
find  O.  tkafeichfhys,  ii  smaller  Pacitic  coafit  fibli. 
O.  deulex  uccuis  un  the  coast  of  Asia.  The 
Kurojieiin  Smelt  is  one  of  the  must  delicate 
food  ficihed.  It  is  nb')ut  8  or  10  inched  long, 
belongs  to  the  salmon  family,  and  is  charac- 
tevizud  by  its  fatrong,  faug-like  teeth.  [Neio 
Zealand  SmelLl 

smelt,  pret.  &  pa.  par.  of  v.    [Smell,  v.] 

smelt,  v.t.  [Dan.  svieUe  =  to  fuse,  to  melt; 
Sw.  smd]ta=to  smelt,  to  run,  to  liquefy; 
smdlta  inalm,  —  to  smelt  ore  ;  O.  Dut.  smitten, 
smelten  =  to  melt,  to  smelt;  O.  H.  Ger. 
stnalzjan  ;  Ger.  schmelzen.]  [Melt.]  To  fuse, 
as  an  ore,  so  as  to  sepaiate  the  metal  from 
extraneous  substances. 

**  What  tools  are  used  In  smelting,  their  flgures,  uae, 
Ac,  and  tho  whole  manner  of  wotkiiig. '— £ojfte; 
Works,  V.  741. 

smelt'-er,  s.     [Smelt,  v.)    One  who  smelts 
ore  ;  one  whose  occupation  is  to  fuse  ores. 
"  A  name  which  stamps  the  locality  where  tlio  coi>- 
per  and  tin  were  mingled  togetlier  by  the  smelter." — 
Duxokins :  Ecirly  Alan  in  Britain,  ch.  xi. 

smelter's  fume,  s. 

Metall. :  The  metallic  fume  resulting  from 
the  smelting  of  lead,  tiie  sublimation  of  zinc 
from  ore,  mercury  from  cinnabar,  &c 

smelt'-er-y,  s.  [Eng.  smelt ;  -ery.}  A  house 
or  place  where  ores  are  smelted, 

sm,eif-ie,  s.    [Eng.  svielt,  s. ;  -ie.] 

Idithy. :  Morrhua  lusca.    [Bit,  s.,  2.] 

smelf-mg,  jn-.  par.,  a.,  &  8.     [Smelt,  v.] 
A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb), 

C,  As  subst. :  The  act  or  process  of  obtain- 
ing metal  frnni  ore  by  the  combined  actiim  of 
heat,  nir,  and  fluxes.  The  opeiation  varies 
according  to  the  different  metallic  ores  to  be 
operated  on.  In  smelting  iron,  the  ore  is  first 
rna.sted  in  a  kiln,  in  order  to  drive  otf  the 
watei',  sulphur,  and  arsenic  with  which  it  is 
more  nr  lets  conibincd  in  its  native  state,  and 
Is  tlien  subjected  to  the  heat  of  a  blast-fur- 
nace, alons  with  certain  prnportions  of  coke 
or  coal  and  limestone,  varying  according  to 
the  quality  and  composition  of  the  ore  to  be 
heated.  [Blast-furnace.]  The  smelting  of 
cojiper  consists  in  alternate  roastings  and 
fusions.  Tlie  first  of  tliese  operations  is 
calcining  the  ore  in  furnaces  in  which  the 
hejit  is  applied,  and  increased  gradually,  till 
the  temperrtture  l>e  as  high  as  the  ore  can 
support  without  melting  or  agglutinating, 
wlien  the  ore  is  thrown  into  an  arch  fortned 
under  the  sole  of  the  furnace.  The  se(;ond 
operation,  or  fusion  of  the  calcined  ore,  is 
performed  in  a  luted  fiirniuje,  the  ore  having 
been  spread,  unifonnly  over  the  hearth,  and 
fluxes,  such  as  lime,  sand,  or  fluor-spar,  being 
added  when  required,  although  the  necessity 


for  tliis  addition  is  sought  to  be  obviated  by  a 
careful  admixture  of  ores  of  ditterent  quali- 
ties, the  several  earthy  components  of  which 
shall  serve  as  fluxes  in  the  fusion  of  the  mass. 
Tliese  two  processes  of  calcination  and  fusion 
are  repeated  alternately  until  tlie  ore  is  com- 
pletely fieed  from  all  the  earthy  materials, 
and  pure  metal  is  obtained.  In  smelting  lead, 
the  ores,  after  being  sorted,  cleansed,  gronud. 
and  washed,  are  roasted  in  furnaces,  which 
are  without  any  blast  or  blowing  apparatus, 
the  ores  being  sepaiable  from  the  metal  by  ils 
great  fusibility.  The  sineUiiig  of  tin  consists 
of  the  calcining  or  roasting  of  the  ores  after 
they  have  been  cleaned,  sorted,  stamped,  and 
wasihed. 

smelting -furnace,  s.  A  furnace  for 
disi-niiaging  the  metal  from  its  gangne  or  the 
non-metiilliferims  portions  of  the  ore.  The 
furnaces  dificr  nnu-h,  according  to  the  metals 
to  be  treated.     [Blast-fubnaue,  Reverbj^u- 

ATORY-FURXACE.] 

smer'-dis,  s.  (Etym.  doubtful,  perhaps  from 
Gr.  2m.€'p6i?  iSmerdis)=  the  son  of  Cyrus.] 

Palaont. :  A  genus  of  Pcrcidae,  from  the 
Eocene  of  Moute  Bolca. 

sme-rin'-thus,  s.  [Gr.  a-fxT^pivOo^  (smerinthos) 
=  a  cord,  a  line,  a  kind  of  bird.] 

EtUom. :  A  genus  of  Sphingidai.  Antennae 
senot*  ;  no  distinct  tongue,  'there  are  three 
British  species :  SmerinthiLs  ocellat^is,  the 
Eyed,  S.  jiojndi,  the  Poplai-,  and  6'.  iilicet  the 
Lime  Hawk-moth. 

*  smerlE,  o.  &  v.    [Smirk,  s.  &  v.] 

smerlk.  smerlc'-y-,  a.  [Eng.  smerk;  -a/.] 
bmart,  jaunty,  spruce. 

smer'-lin,  s.    [Etym.  doubtful.] 

Ichtliy.:  Cobites  aculmta,  (GoodricIiS Porter.) 

*  smerte,  v.t    [Smart,  v.] 

*  smerte,  a,  &  adv.    [Smart,  a.] 

Smer'-wort,  s.      [Mid.   Eng.  Bmer  =  smear, 
and  wort.    From  the  use  of  the  plant  in  oint- 
ments.] 
Bot. :  Aristolochia  rotunda. 

smew  (ew  as  u),  s.  [Perhaps  a  contract,  of 
ice-mew  =  ice-gull ;  cf.  Gc-r.  weisse  nonne  = 
the  smew ;  eismove  =  the  fulmar  (q. v.).] 

Omilh. :  Mergus  albelliis,  called  also  the 
Smee  or  Nun,  a  biid  which  is  at  home  in 
Itussia  and  Siheiia,  but  baa  a  wide  ranga  of 
migration.  Family  Anatida;.  The 
adult  male  is  about  seventeen 
inches  long ;  head,  chin,  and 
neck  vvl)ite,  a  black  patch 
round  the  eyes,  and  over 
the  back  of  the  head 
is  a  green  streak 
forming,  with 
some  white, 
elongated  fea- 
thers, a  kind  of 
crest;     back 

black,  tail  gray, 

SMEW.  wings  black  and 

white,  under 
surface  white,  pencilled  with  gray  on  the 
flanks.  The  female  is  smaller,  with  plumage 
chiefly  reddish-brown  ami  gray.  The  Smew  is 
a  shy  bird  ;  it  flies  well,  but,  like  most  Divers, 
walks  badly,  from  the  backward  position  of 
its  legs. 

*smick'-er,  v.i.  [Sw.  smiclcra ;  Dan.  smigre.] 
[Smicker,  a,]  To  look  amorously  or  wan- 
tonly, 

*  smick'-er,  a.  [A.S.  sm£cer  =  neat,  elegant.] 
L-jy,  s]iruce,  smart,  amorous,  wanton. 

*'  Eegnrdfiil  of  his  hon"Qr  he  forsook 
The  smicker  use  of  court  humanity." 

Ford  :  fame's  Jfemorial,  674. 

*smick'-er-ing,  s.  [Smicker,  v.]  Anamor- 
ous  inclination. 

"  We  bnd  a  young  doctour,  who  rode  by  our  coach 
and  aeem'd  to  have  n  smickering  to  our  young  lady  of 
Piltou."— flr^den  ;  To  ilrs.  Steward,  let.  S5. 

*  smick-et,  s.  [Eng.  smock;  dimin.  suff.  -d.] 
A  little  smock,  a  shift. 

"  The  white  smickHs  wave  below," 

Combe  :  Dr.  8yntax,  ii.  i. 

*  Smick'-ly,  orfv.  [Smicker.]  Smartly,  trimly, 

amorously.    (Ford :  Sun's  Darling,  ii.  1.) 

t  smick'-smock,  &.    [Cf.  smell-smock.} 

Bot. :  Cardamine  pratensis. 


smid'-dum»  a.    [Smeddum.] 
smiddum-tails,  s.pl. 

Mining:  The  slimy  mud  deposited  fa  WBi 

washing. 

smid'-d^,  8.    [Smithy.] 

smift,  5.    [Etym.  doubtful] 

Mining:  A  match  of  paper  saturated  with 
nitre  or  other  combustible  substance,  for 
igniting  a  charge  of  powder;  a  fuse.  Paper 
rultbed  over  with  gunpowder  and  gi-ea^ie  is 
also  used  by  nuneis, 

*smight,  v.t.    [Smite.] 

smi-la'~9e-S9,  s.2yl.    [^lod.  Lat.  smilrve,  genlt. 
8milac(is);  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  sufl".  -acece.] 

Bot.  :  Sai'saparillas  ;  an  order  of  Dictyogens. 
Hcrlis  or  under-shmbs  often  elimbhig,  and 
Willi  iieshy  tuberous  rhizomes;  leave.s  reti- 
culated; peri;iL  I  six-piirted  ;  stamens  six; 
ptyle  generally  trilid  ;  stigmas  three ;  ovary 
with  tliree  cells,  each  with  one  or  many  seeds; 
fruit,  a  loundish  berry.  Known  genera  two ; 
species  120,  widely  distributed,  but  most 
numerous  in  Asia  and  America. 

smi'-la-chin, «.    [Smilacin.] 

Chem. :  Rcirjsch's  name  for  a  crystalline 
substance  which  he  extracted  froui  the  root 
of  sniilax. 

smr-la-9in,  b.     [Mod,  Lat.   smilax,    genit. 
smilac(is);  -in  (Cliem.).']     [Sarsaparillin.J 

smi-la-ci'-na,  a.    [Dimin.  fiom  Lat.  stuHox 

(q.v.j.]  ' 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Asparagese,  or  Aspara- 
ginese.  Rootstock  slender,  ci-eeping ;  stem 
erect,  leafy  ;  leaves  alternate  ;  flowers  white, 
in  terminal  racemes  ;  periantli  of  four  free 
segments  in  one  series,  or  six  in  two  series  ; 
stamens  four  or  six ;  ovaiy  with  two  to  three 
cells,  each  cell  with  one  or  two  ovules  ;  fiuiti 
a  berry.  Known  species  about  ten,  from  the 
north  tem]ierate  zone.  One,  Smilacina  bi/olia 
(formerly  called  Maianthemum  bifolium),  is 
found  in  woods  in  England,  but  is  very  rare. 
The  berries  of  Smilacina  ramosa  are  said  to  be 
diuretic. 

Smi'-lax,  s.     [Lat.,  from  Gr.  o-jntAof  (smilax) 
=  the  holly,  the  yew,  &c.] 

1.  Bot. :  The  typical  genus  of  Smilacese(q. v.). 
Perianth  petaloid,  six-partite;  stamens  six; 
stigmas  tliree,  spreading ;  ovary  with  three 
cells,  each  one-seeded,  pendulous;  berry  one 
to  three-celled,  one  to  three  seeded.  Climbing 
shrubs  from  tropical  countries,  as  far  north 
as  Southern  Euiope.  Many  species  furnish 
sarsaparilla  (q.v.).  The  leaves  of  the  Aus- 
tralian Smilax  glycyphylla  are  called  Sweet 
Tea.  The  Chinese  eat  the  rhizome  of  jS.  China 
instead  of  rice,  and,  like  the  Hindous,  pre- 
scribe it  in  rheumatism,  &c.  The  large  tuberous 
rhizomes  of  S.  lancem/olia  are  often  eaten,  the 
juice  is  used  in  rheumatism,  and  the  residue 
laid  over  the  affected  parts.  S.  Pseudo-China. 
in  the  United  States,  is  used  as  an  alterative. 
It  constitutes  the  basis  of  many  drinks  given 
by  the  herbalists.  With  maize,  sassafras,  and 
molasses  it  is  manufactured  by  the  Carolina 
negroes  into  beer. 

2.  Paloiobot. :  The  genus  occurs  in  tlio 
Ligni tic-series  (q.v.).  Eight  species  are  in 
the  Miocene  of  (Jblningen,  &c.,  in  Switzerland, 
flowers  and  leaves  being  pieserved  in  the 
slate.    Some  occur  in  the  Pliocene  of  Italy. 

smile,  v.i.  &  t.   [Sw.  smila  =  to  smirk,  to  smile, 
to  simper;  Dan.  smile;  M.  H.  Ger.  smieleti, 
smieren,  smiren ;  Lat.  miror  =  to  wonder  at^ 
admire  ;  minLS=^  wonderful.] 
A,  Intransitive: 

1.  To  express  kindness,  love,  pleasure,  or 
amusement  by  a  change  of  the  countenance, 
especially  by  a  movement  of  the  mouth ;  to 
laugh  gently.    (The  opposite  to  frown.) 

"  And  oue  smiled,  and  another  smiled,  nml  they  nU 
smiled  for  joy  that  Christiana  was  become  a  pilgrim." 
— Bunyan ;  JHlgrim's  Progress,  l>t.  ii. 

2.  To  express  slight  contempt  by  a  locrft 
implying  sarcasm  or  pity  ;  to  sneer. 

**  Twaa  what  I  said  to  CrnggB  and  Child, 
Who  praised  my  modesty  and  smiled.' 

Pope :  Imiu  Horace,  L  67. 

3.  To  look  gay,  cheerful,  or  joyful ;  to  have 
such  an  appearance  as  to  excite  cheerfulnesa 
or  joy. 

"  Smiling  plenty  and  fair  proaiierons  daye." 

Shakesp. :  Ricliard  III.,  v.  6. 


^te,  £^t,  f&re,  gjcildst.  \rhat,  tStU,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;   pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot, 
or,  wore,  w^u;  worlc,  whd,  son;  mute,  cub,  cnire,  Quite,  cur,  rule,  full ;  try,  Syrian,    se,  ce  =  e ;  ey  =  a ;  qu  =  few. 
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*  i.  To  appear  propitious  or  favourable  ;  to 
fiivour. 

"  Smile,  gentlo  heav-^-  " 

S-ifikex/j.  ™  Uetiry  VI.,  H,  S. 

5.  To  take  a  drink  of  liquor,    (^wicr.  slang.) 
B.  Transitive: 

1.  To  express  by  or  with  a  smile:  as,  To 
smile  a  wclcunio. 

*  2,  To  put  an  end  to  ;  to  disjwrse  or  dispel 
by  .smiling;  to  exercise  influence  on  by 
amiliiig.    (Followed  by  away  or  tlm  like.) 

"  No  fair  Htljrew  b>.y 
GUhII  smile  nway  my  inaicleii  biniue." 

Tennj/son  :  Dream  of  FtiU'  Women. 

*3.  To  smile  at;  to  i"eceive  or  liear  with  a 
smile. 

"  SmUe  you  my  apeecbea,  as  I  were  a  foo!  ?" 

iHtaktiKp. :  Lear,  IL  2. 

*  i.  To  wrinkle  or  contrR"t  by  smiling. 

"  He  docs  smUe  )ila  (nee  Into  more  lines  tlmn  iaon 
the  uew  mai)."— 5Aa*B«/j. .-  Twvlfth  Night,  iii.  8. 

smile,  •  smyle,  s.    [S.mile,  v.] 

1.  A  sli^lit  contraction  of  the  features  of 
the  face  inilicativn  of  pleasure,  amusement, 
appiobation,  or  kindnesii.  (The  opposite  to 
froviii.) 

"  Sweet  intercourse 
Of  looka  ftnd  smiles ;  for  ami'en  from  teason  flow. 
Tu  brute  denied.'  Milton  :  /'.  A.,  ix.  ,m. 

2.  Gay,  cheerful,  or  joyous  appeai-ance  :  as, 
the  smiles  of  spring. 

3.  Favour,    propjtiousness,     countenance, 

BUJipoi  t. 

*■  flletliougbt  I  stood  not  in  the  smile  of  heaven." 
.VwiAiSM  .■  Ilcnri/  17./.,  il.  4. 

4.  An  expression  of  countenance,  somewhat 
resembling  a  yniiie,  but  expressing  slight 
contenijit,  scorn,  or  selC-Hatisfaciion ;  a  aueer- 
ing  or  coutempLnous  smile. 

5.  A  dr.im.    {Ainer.  slang.) 

*  smile'-ful,  a.    [Eng.  smile,  s. ;  -ful(l).']    Full 
of  smiles  ;  smiling. 

smile' -less,  a.    [Eng.  smile,  s. ;    -less.]    Not 
Laving  a  smile  ;  without  a  smile. 

"  Smilefeis,  voiceless,  and  bedraggcd." — Scrlbner's 
Aluaazine,  Aug.,  1880,  p,  607. 

exxUl'-er,  s.    [Eng.  sm.il{e),  v. ;  -en]    One  who 

smiles. 
"  And  when  they  lo7e,  your  smUers  guesn  not  how." 
Byron  :  Lara,  li.  22. 

*  smil'-et,  s.    [Eng.  smile;  dimin.   sutf.    -et.] 
A  little  smile.     (Sluckesp.  :  Lear,  iv.  3.) 

Bmil'-ing,  pr.  par.  or  a.    [Smile,  v.] 

cmil'-ing-ly,  adv.     [Eng.  smiling;  -ly.]    In  a 
smiling  manner  ;  with  a  smile  or  smiles. 
"  All  the  regious 
Do  smilingly  revolt"       Shukeip.  :  Coriolarms,  Iv.  6. 

*■  sm.il'-mg-ness,  s.     (Eng.  smiling;  -ness.] 
Tlie  quality  or  state  of  being  smiling, 

"  The  very  knowledge  th.-vt  he  lived  iu  vaio  ,  .  . 
Had  made  Despair  a  smilingness  assume." 

Bffron:  Chil4e  ITaro/cl,  iiL  1$. 

*sm,ilt,  u.i.     [Apparently  from  smelt  or  melt.] 
To  melt. 

"  Having  too  much  water,  many  coma  will  umi/t.  or 
have  their  pulp  turned  into  a  aubitauce  like  thick 
cream."— J/or(imer  .■  Husbandry. 

smin-tlir-nce,  s.  jsi.     [Mod.  Lat  S7nintli{us) ; 
Lat.  feni.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -inas.] 

Zool. :  A  sub-family  of  Muriilgp,  with  one 
genus,  Smintbus,  founded  for  the  reception  of 
Siiilnthus  vagus,  disuoveied  in  the  Crimea, 
ranging  through  Eastern  Europe  to  Tai-tary 
and  Siberia.  One  or  two  other  species  luive 
since  been  disciimin.itcd  ;  m.  ^,  tlie  first  and 
fourth  much  smaller  than  t.liuse  between  them. 

smin'-thiis,  s.  [Fmm  an  old  Cretan  word, 
af^t't^w;  (smi«f/K)s)  =  a  field-mouse.]     [Smin- 

TH1N.G.] 

smirch,  v.t.  [From  tlie  same  root  as  smear 
(<l*v.).]    To  smear,  to  stain,  to  soil,  to  dirty. 

"  He  seized 
Iu  both  his  h.TUds  tlie  dust  tliat  lay  around, 
And  threw  it  on  bis  head,  nnd  smtrrJted  liis  Iiair." 
J/.  AmoCd:  Sahrab  &  /iustmn. 

smirks  *  smerk,  "  smirke,  v.i.  [A.S. 
,8mercian,  from  the  same  root  as  smile;  cf. 
M.  H.  Ger.  smieren,  smiren  =  to  smile.  ] 
(Smile,  v.]  To  smile  affectedlj'  or  wantonly  ; 
to  simper ;  to  assume  an  affectedly  soft  or 
kind  look. 

"  Her  grizzled  locks  assume  a  smirking  ^ace. 
And  art  has  levell'd  her  deep  f  urrow'd  face." 

Foung  :  Love  of  Fame,  V. 

ODOurk,  *  smirke,  s.  &a,    (Suibk,  v.] 


A.  As  s^ibd.i  An  affected  smile;  **  soft 
look,  a  simper. 

"  Oil !  torture  me  not.  for  love's  sake. 
With  the  smirk  vt  those  delluite  liiw." 
_-.,._        .  Jettyns :  A  Bong. 

2.  AS  adj.  :  Smart,  spruce. 

"  Seest  how  brag  yond  buUocke  bearea, 
SomnicAfl,  ao  aiuootlie,  liid  prlokotl  wires?" 

S/jenser:  Slu-pliearus  OalenUtir ;  feb. 

*Smirk'-ly,  adv,     [Eng.  smirk;   -ly.]    In  a 
smiikiiig  nuiniier ;  with  a  smirk. 
"  Smirkly  tb  ua  gan  say."      Sidney :  A  rcadla,  p.  258, 

smirk'-^»a.  [Eng.  smirfc; -y.]  Smart,  spruce. 
iFroi;.) 

*  smit,  pa.  par.  o/v.    [Smite.1 

smit,  v.t.  (A.S.  smitan=  to  infect;  hesmifan 
—  to  pollute,  to  dulile  ;  Ger.  siu.Utm,  soitmitzen 
=  to  Uesmuar.J    To  infect,    {frov.) 

smite,   *  smight,  *  smyte  (pa.  t.  *  smxit, 

*  stnvot.     *  i,J}lot.      fnnn/.p.  :      nn_     imr      *  a^iilon 


smitten),  v.t.  &  i.     [A.S.  siniUm  (pa.  t.  smdt 
pa.   jiar.  smiten) ;  cogn.  with   Dut.  svii/ten'; 
Sw.  smida  =  tn  forge  ;  Dan.  ^lide  =  to  fling  ; 
O.  H.  Ger.  sr)iizan  =  io  tliroiv,  to  stroke,  to 
smear ;  Ger.  schmeissen  =  to  smite,  to  fling.] 
A.  Transitive : 

1.  To  strike  ;  to  give  a  blow  to,  as  with  the 
hand,  a  weapon  held  in  the  iiund,  or  anything 
tlirowti  ;  lo  beat. 

2.  To  destroy  the  life  of  with  weapons  of 
any  kind  ;  to  kill,  to  slay,  to  slaughter. 

"The  eervHuta  of  David  had  smitten  of  Benlainin, 
and  of  Aimer's  men,  so  thiit  tiiree  hundred  aud  three 
Bcore  men  died."— 2  Hamnel  ii.  ill. 

3.  To  lila.-.t ;  to  destroy  the  life  or  vigour  of, 
as  by  a  stmke  or  some  destructive  visiuition. 


*  4.    To  afflict,  to  cliasten,  to  punish;  to 
visit  witli  punisliment  or  suflering. 

"  Let  U3  not  mljtake  God'a  gondiiess,  nor  imagine, 
Iwcause  he  smites  ua,  thut  we  are  forsakeu  by  him." — 
—  IVukK. 

5.  To  strike  or  affect  with  any  passion. 

"  Septiuiins  no  sooner  saw  her,  but  he  was  smit  with 
an  InvoluntHry  \»\ai\o\i."— Goldsmith :  The  Bee,  No.  1. 

£.  Intransitive  : 

1.  To  strike,  to  deliver  strokes. 

"  Saw  where  the  sword  of  Michael  smote." 

ildton:  P.  L.,  vL  250. 

2.  To  strike,  to  collide,  to  knouk. 


3.  To  affect  as  by  a  stroke ;  to  enter  or 
penetrate  with  quickness  and  force  ;  to  shoot, 

"  All  that  secret  regret,  and  those  inward  smitings, 
.  .  .  which  are  ao  often  felt  in  the  minds  of  men, 
11)011  the  coiiiniisaioii  of  any  great  sin."  —  Willcina: 
Natural  lietigion,  bk.  L,  oh.  xi. 

smite,  8.  [Smite,  v.]  A  stroke,  a  blow,  a 
sudden  affection.     (Prov.) 

smit'-er,  ».     [Eng.  smit{e),  v. ;  -cr.]    One  who 

smites. 

"  And  therefore  came  I,  in  my  bark  of  war. 
To  smite  the  smUer  witii  the  scimitar," 

Byron  :  Corsair,  Hi.  8. 

smith,  s.  [A.S.  smidfe,  cogn.  with  Dut.  smid; 
Iccl.  smidhr ;  Dan.  &  Sw.  mned ;  M.  H.  Ger. 
smiti  smid;  Goth.  smitJta ;  Ger.  schmied.  From 
the  same  root  as  smooth  (q.v.).J 

1.  One  who  forges  with  the  hammer;  one 
who  works  in  metals  :  as,  a  gnliismith,  a  silver- 
smitk ;  when  used  independently,  it  is  gene- 
rally applied  to  a  h\a.cksmith  (q.v.). 

"  The  trade  of  the  carpenter  is  commonly  separated 
from  that  of  the  smith.  'Smith :  Wealth  of  Nations, 
bk.  1.,  ch.  i. 

*  2.  One  who  makes,  effects,  or  accom- 
plishes anything. 

"  The  doves  reiwnted,  though  too  late, 
Become  the  smiths  of  their  own  foolish  fate." 
Jiryden :  Hind  &  Pan'her,  iii,  1,268. 

•  smith,  V.t.  [A.S.  smidhian.]  To  beat  into 
shape,  to  forge. 

"  [He]  in  his  forge  8mith£d  plow-harneia." 

Chaucer:  0.  T„  3,687 

•  smith' -  craft,  s.  [Eng.  ernith,  and  craft.'] 
The  art,  occupation,  or  business  of  a  smith ; 
smith's  work  ;  smithing. 

"  Inventors  of  pastorage,  smithcraft,  and  muslck." 
—Raleigh. 

smith'-er§,  smith'-er-eenj,  s.  pi.  [Etym, 

doubtful.  I    Small  fragments. 

"  Knocked  heaps  of  things  to  smithereens.''~BlaiA  : 
Adventures  of  a  i'haeton,  ch.  iii. 

•  smith'-er-S^,  s.     [Eng.  smith ;  -ery.} 

1.  The  workshop  of  a  smith ;  a  smith's 
shop,  a  smithy. 


2.  Work  done  by  a  smith. 

3.  Tlie  act,  art,  or  process  of  forging  or 
hammeiing  a  mass  of  iron  or  other  metal  into 
a  desired  shape  ;  smithing, 

"The  din  of  ail  this  amitheiy  may  aome  time  or 
other  i>osMihly  wake  thia  uohlo  tiuke."— Burke .  A 
Letter  to  a  Noble  Lord. 

Smith'-l-a,  s.  [Named  after  Sii*  James  Smith 
(1769-182a),  founder  aud  first  president  of  the 
Lirniu;an  Society.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Hedysarcffi  (?).  Herbs  or 
undei-shrubs  fioni  the  tropics  of  Asia  and 
Africa,  Smithia  sensitiva  lias  sensitive  leaves. 

smith'-ing,  s.  [Eng.  smith ;  -ing.]  The  act, 
art,  or  process  of  foiginj  or  working  metala 
into  a  desired  shape. 

Smith'-s6n-it9,  e.     [Aftnr   Smithson,    who 
analysed  both  tiie  zinc  carbonate  aud  silicate; 
euir.  -ite  (JIfin,).] 
Mineralogy : 

1.  An  ore  of  zinc  occurring  abundantly, 
both  crystallized  and  massive,  also. stahicLitic, 
nianimillated  and  bo Lryoidalwitii  fibrous  struc- 
ture. CrysLallizatioT),  oitliorhombic.  Hard- 
ness, 4-5  to  5;  sp,  gr.  3-10  to  yi) ;  lustre,  vit- 
reous to  sub-pearly  ;  colour,  white,  sf.nietimea 
bluish  or  greenish;  .streak,  white;  brittle; 
pyroelectric.  Compos.  :  silica,  2o*0:  oxide  of 
zinc,  67-5;  waler,  7-5  =  100,  coiresi-ondinsr 
with  tlie  formida  2Zn0,SiO2  +  HO.  Dana 
divides  this  species  into  (1)  Ordinary  :  (a)  in 
crystals,  (b)  mammill;iry  or  stidactitic,  (c) 
massive  ;  (2)  Carbonated,  contiiining  from  12 
to  20  per  cent,  of  caibonate  of  zinc;  (3)  Argil- 
latjeous.  As  this  name  has  bt-en  used  by 
different  mineralogists  Ijoth  for  the  silicate  and 
the  carlionate  of  zinc,  in  order  to  get  riil  of 
the  confusion  arising  therefrom,  in  the  Brit. 
Mus.  Cat.  Kenngott's  name,  Hemimorphite, 
has  been  adopti  d. 

2.  The  same  as  Calamine  (q.v.). 

smith'-y,  s.  [A.S.  smidhdh;  Icel.  smic^^'o.] 
The  workshop  of  a  smith. 

*'  Under  a  apreadiiig  chpatnut  tree 
The  village  smithy  stauda." 

Longfellow:   t'illugs  Blackamith. 

smit'-3tng,  pr.  par.  or  a.     [Smite,  v.] 
smiting-liue,  s. 

Naut. :  A  rope  by  which  a  yarn -stoppered 
sail  is  loosened  without  sending  the  men 
aloft. 

smitt,  s.  [I>ow  Ger.  sm-iit,  schmitte;  Ger. 
schmitz,  schmitze,  from  smitten,  schmitzen  ^ 
to  besmear.]  The  finest  of  the  clayey  ore 
made  up  into  balls,  and  used  for  marking 
sheep. 

*  smit -ted,  pa.  par.  o/v,    [Smite,  v.] 
smit'-ten,  pa.  par.  o/v.     [Smite,  v.] 

1.  Struck,  killed,  slain,  blasted;  afflicted, 
punished,  destroyed. 


2.  Affected  with  some  passion,  as  love  ;  eK- 
cited  or  struck  by  .something  impressive. 

"  He  was  himself  no  less  smitten  with  Coustaatlft." 
~AUdison.    {Tudd.) 

Smif-tle,  v.t  (Eng.  S7iu(;  frequent,  suff. -Z0.I 
To  infect.     (Prov.) 

smif-tle,  smit -tlish,  a.  [Smittle,  v.]  In- 
fectious, contagious.     (Prov.) 

"  'Tla  a  smittle  night  for  rheumatlca."— i7.  Kingsteff: 
Geoffrey  Ilamiyn,  oh.  xxxvL 

smoclE,  *  smocke,  smok,  s.  (A.S.  smoa^ 
from  smoge>L,  pa.  par.  of  smeogan,  sniugan^ 
to  creep  ;  Icel.  smokkr  =  a,  smock,  from  snio- 
mdn,  pa.  par.  of  smjuga  =  to  creep  through  a 
hole,  to  put  on  a  garment.]   [Smuq,  Smuoole.] 

1.  A  shift,  a  chemise,  a  woman's  under- 
garment. 

"  You  may  do  what  you  please ;  you  may  sell  my 
chemise, 
Mrs.  P.  WHS  too  well-bred  to  menfion  her  «»ocft." 
Bitrham :  Ing.  Lrgends  ;  Look  at  the  CUtak. 

2,  A  smock-frock  (q.v.). 

T[  It  was  sometimes  used  adjectively,  as 
equivalent  to,  pertaining  to,  or  connected 
with  wonien,  female  :  as,  «moc/c-treasou  (Ben 
Jonson),  smocA;-loyalty  (Dryden),  &c. 

*^  smock-faced,  a.  Having  a  feminine 
countenance,  aitpearance,  or  complexion  ; 
smooth-faced,  efi'eminate. 

"  But  active  in  the  foreinoat  ranks  appear 
And  leave  young  smork-ftic'd  beaux  to  gri.  j'-i\  the  rear." 
I-'enton :  Prologue  to  Spartan  Dome. 


hSU,  ho^ ;  p^t,  j^l ;  cat,  9ell,  chorns,  9hin,  bench ;  go,  gem ;  thin,  this ;  sin,  as ;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist.    -Sag. 
-eiaii.  -tian  =  sfa^u.   -tiou,  -sion  =  shun ;  -flon.  -§ion  =  zhun.    -clous,  -tious,  -sious  =  shus.   -ble,  -dle»  &c.  =  i>§l.  dpL 
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smock— smoking 


SMOCK -MILL. 


^  smock- frock,  s.  A  garment  of  coarae 
material,  resembling  a  sliiit,  w<iru  by  lajiu 
tftbotiiers  over  their  other  clothes- 

"  He  was  ofteu  iiitvodnceil  into  iiieecm^  throoffb 
back  (lours,  with  n  smuut-frock  ou  his  buck,  luul  a  wuip 
lu  hi^tiniK)." — ,t/'u-tru> 
lav  •'  '^'M.  Jang.,  cb.  vlL 

smock-mill,  «. 

A  form  of  wintlmiU 
in  which  a  caii  ro- 
tates oil  a  vertical 
axis  to  present  the 
sails  tow:ud.s  tlio 
wind.  Tlic  term  is 
used  in  contradis- 
tinction to  JiOSt- 
mill,  in  which  the 
whole  mill  rotates 
for  a  similar  ]jur- 
pose.  It  is  also 
called  tho  Dutch 
mill,  as  being  the 
form  most  common- 
ly used  in  Holland 
for  jmuipiitL;.  The 
mill  ill  tlie  illustra- 
tion is  at  Blean,  a  village  near  Canterbury. 

*  sm.OCk-race,  s.  A  race  run  by  women 
for  tlie  prize  of  a  line  smock.    (North.) 

•  smock,  v.L  [Smock,  s.]  To  provide  with  a 
smock  ;  to  clothe  or  dress  in  a  smock  or 
emock-frouk. 

"  Tliough  tmocked,  or  furred  and  purpled." 

Tettiiytoii :  Pr'mcets,  iv.  228. 

•  smock'- less,  *smok-les,  «-  fEng. 
smock,  s.  ;  -less.]  Wautiiig  a  siuock ;  without 
a  smock. 

•  smok»  5.    [Smock,  s.] 

6mok'-a-ble,  smoke -a-blc,  a.  [Eng. 
smoke,  v.  ;  -able.]  Capable  of  huing  smoked  ; 
tit  to  be  smoked. 

"  Tlie  riQestiu)!  whether  green  tobacco  can  1)e  rendered 
tmnhrable  hy  tiny  pruuess  uf  drying  tiiiB  yet  to  be  de- 
cided."—£ai/y  TeUgriiph,  Sept  25,  1880. 

•moke,  *  smoake,  *  smok,  5.  [A.S.  smoca., 
from  smocen,  pa.  pa'",  of  smedmn  =  to  suToke, 
to  reek;  cogii.  with  Dut.  s?Mofc=  smoke; 
Dan.  smoge  =  to  smoke ;  Ger.  sclmuiucJi  — 
smoke  ;  Iriwli  simiid  =  vapour,  smoke ;  much 
=  smoke  ;  Wei.  mwg  =  smoke.] 
L  Literally : 

1.  Any  volatile,  and  specially  any  carbona- 
ceous matter  escaping  from  a  burning  sub- 
Btance.  When  wood  or  coal  is  in  process  of 
combustion,  it  emits,  not  merely  minute  par- 
f  iies  of  unnonsumed  carbon,  but  invisible 
gaseous  matter.  Appliances  for  con.sumiiig 
smoke  aim  simply  at  preventing  the  rise  of 
the  carbonaceous  particles,  ignoring  the  un- 
seen gases.  They  turn  on  the  fiirni.shing  of 
a  supply  of  air  containing  an  abundance  of 
oxygen,  the  abseme  of  which  is  the  reason 
wl^  any  carbon  esuapps  unconsumed. 

"  And  ttiere  arose  the  tmok  of  a  great  fomaee."— 
Meoetation  ix.    11551.) 

2.  Something  resembling  smoke ;  a  vapour; 
an  exhalation. 

"  For  smoke  and  dusty  vjipoara  of  the  night." 

Shikesp.  :  1  Ueni-y  VI.,  iL  9. 

3.  The  act  of  drawing  in  and  puffing  out 
the  fumes  of  burning  tobacco. 

4.  A  cigar.    (Slang.) 
•  5.  A  chimney. 

"  Dnbliii  hath  Houses  of  more  than  one  Smoak."— 
Petty :  Polit.  Survev  of  Ireland,  p.  9. 

IL  Fig.  :  Something  light,  inconsiderable, 
or  unimportant ;  idle  talk  ;  mere  words ; 
vanity,  emptiness. 

"TliiB  helpless  «mo*fl  of  wnrdfl." 

Shnkeip.  ■  Jlajje  of  Lucreee,  1,027. 

^  Like  smoJx :  Very  rapidly.    (Slang.) 
smoke-arch,  s. 

Steam-eng. :  The  smoke-box  of  a  locomotive. 
smoke-ball,  s. 

Ordn. :  A  ]mper  shell  filled  with  a  composi- 
tion which,  when  i.^niterl,  emits  voluuif's  of 
mnoke.  Smoke-balls  are  thrown  into  nrilitary 
mines  to  suffocate  working  parties,  or  int« 
forts  to  cover  an  advance.  Tliey  have  also 
Oeen  used  as  signals. 

smoke-bell,  s.  A  glass  bell  suspended 
over  a  gas-light,  to  intercept  the  smoke  and 
prevent  its  blackening  the  ceiling  immediateJy 
over  the  jet. 

smoke-black,  s.  Lanip-black  obtained 
by  deposit  of  smoke  from  buiniug  reainoos 
material. 


smoke  -  board,  s.  A  board  placed 
ftgaiiist  a  lireplaee  to  keep  smoke  from  issuing 
into  a  ]'oom. 

smoke-boK,  & 

steam : 

1.  A  chamber  in  which  the  smoke  and 
heated  gases  of  the  flues  are  collectnd,  and 
from  which  they  pass  to  the  cliiniuey,  funnel, 
or  stack.  Some  forms  of  reverting-flue  boilers 
have  smoke-boxes  at  eadi  end. 

2.  In  loconioliveSj  the  end  of  the  boiler  on 
which  the  L-hininey  is  placed.  It  receives  the 
draught  from  the  tubes.  Locomotives  with 
inside  cylinders  have  thein  placed  in  this  box, 
which  keeps  tliem  aud  tlie  steam-pipes  at  a 
high  temperature. 

*  smoke-cloud,  s.    A  cloud  of  smoke. 

smoke -condenser,  s.  An  ajiparatus 
for  juecipitatiiig  the  soot  and  smoke  emanat- 
ing from  furnaces  underground  or  in  other 
confined  situations. 

smoke-consumer,  s.  An  apparatus  for 
consuming  or  buruiiig  the  smoke  from  a  lire. 

smoke  -  consuming,  a.  Tending  or 
serving  to  consume  or  burn  smoke;  as,  a 
svwke-co-nsuviing  furnace. 

smoke-dried,  a.    Dried  with  smoke. 

smoke-dry,  v.t.  To  dry  by  hanging  up 
in  smoke. 

"  Smoke-drff  the  fruit,  bat  not  If  you  plant  tbem."— 
JJortimer  :  Ilmbitndry. 

*  smoke-farthlng,  s. 

L  Tlie  same  as  Pentecostal  (q.v.X 
2.  The  same  as  Hearth-money  (q.v.)w 

smoke-flue,  &.  A  flue  or  chimney  for  the 
passuge  of  smoke. 

"Shouted  down  into  the  nnoke-jrne," 

Lonf/fettuw :  Hiawatha,  ii. 

smoke-house,  *  smoak-house,  s. 

*  1.  A  dwelling-house  witti  a  hearth  or 
chimney. 

"  T!\ie  B\vn\t\s  fmoak-hoitaes  Ar&  .  .  ,  184,000."— 7*<«y  .■ 
PolU.  tiUTvey  of  Jreland,  p.  9. 

2.  A  building  emjiloyed  for  the  purpose  of 
curing  flesh  by  smoking.  It  is  provided  with 
hoo^s  for  su.s|  lending  the  pieces  of  meat,  which 
are  Inuig  ovi-r  a  snuulge  or  smouldering  fire 
kindled  at  the  bottom  of  the  apartment. 

smoke-jack,  s.  An  apparatus  for  turn* 
ing  a  roa.sting-s])it  by  means  of  a  wheel  or 
wheels  set  in  motion  by  a  current  of  asceuding 
air  in  a  cliimney. 

*  smoke-money,  *  smoke-penny,  a. 

The  same  as  SMOKE-siLVEB(q.v.). 

smoke-pipe,  s. 

1.  A  metallic  chimney;  as  that  of  a  loco- 
motive, a  stove,  or  a  steamboat. 

*  2,  A  tobacco-pipe ;  a  pipe  for  smoking 
tobacco. 

smoke-plant,  smoko-tree,  & 

,.  Bot. :  Ithus  CotiniLS. 
smoke-sail,  s. 

Navt.:  A  sail  hoisted  before  the  funnel  of 
the  galley  when  the  ship  is  anchored  bead  to 
wind,  to  screen  the  quarter-deck  from  the 
smoke. 

*  smoke-silver,  s.  Money  formerly  paid 
annually  to  the  minister  of  a  parish  as  a 
modus  in  Hsu  of  tithe- wood. 

"  Ijands  were  held  In  eome  places  hy  the  payment  ol 
the  BUin  of  Bixpence  yearly  to  the  cberifT,  trailed  smoke- 
silver.  ...  Ill  Boine  manors  formerly  belniijring  to 
religious  houses  there  is  ntill  paid,  as  appendant  to 
the  eaid  manors,  the  ancient  P«ter-i)enc^,  by  the  name 
of  siuoke-niouey."— 7'oinrmo ;  Law  Diet. 

smoke-stack,  s.  The  term  stack  is 
properly  applied  to  a  brick  or  stone  chimney, 
but  is  not  properly  applionble  to  the  funnel 
or  furnace  cbijiniey  rising  above  the  deck  of 
a  vessel  (in  which  sense,  however,  it  is  used 
io  America).  The  term  is  also  sometimes  ap- 
plied to  the  chimney  of  a  locomotive. 

smoke-tight,  a.  Impervious  to  smo^ ; 
not  allowing  smoke  to  enter  or  escape. 

smoke-tree,  s.    [S&iokeflant.] 

smoke,  *  smoake,  v.i.  &  t.    [Smuke,  &] 
A*  Intransitive : 
1.  To  emit  smoke. 

"The  Volcan  may  'joaWy  be  knoTm,  ...  It  tmonH 
all  the  day,  aud  in  the  night  it  uoiuetiines  vPmXa  forth 
flames  of  ^rt^.'—Dampler :  Voyages  (au.  16&4). 


2.  To  throw  off  volatile  matter  in  the  form 
of  vapour  or  exhalation  ;  to  reek.        , 

"The  liurseH  In  the  Btnties  that  were  going  ont  nnd 
bad  cuiiie  tliruu^h  the  City,  were  smoking  bu,  that  Vho 
outbidti  passenijei-s  were  iiivisihle."— /><vA;eru.*  PiU^ 
wick.  oh.  XXXV. 

%  Tennyson  {Holy  Grail,  IS)  applies  this 
verb  to  the  yew,  from  the  blossoms  of  which 
in  spring  light  clouds  of  pollen  are  shaken  out 
by  pulfs  of  Avind. 

"  O  brother,  I  have  seen  this  yew-tree  smoke, 
&]>i'liig  after  siiring,  for  liali  a  iiuudred  jeiirs." 

3.  To  draw  into  and  expel  from  the  inoulh 
the  fumes  of  burning  tobacco,  from  a  pipe, 
cigai',  or  the  lil^e. 

"Given  inon;  to  bihbiiig  and  smnnkSng  than  ths 
duty  of  his  office." — iVood:  Fasti  Oxon,,  vul.  il. 

*4.  To  burn  ;  to  be  liindled. 

"The  anger  of  the  Lord  shall  smoke  asnlnst  that 
man."— /»«((.  xxix.  20. 

*5.  To  raise  a  dust  or  smoke  by  rapid  mo- 
tion. 

"  Frond  of  bis  steeds,  he  smokes  along  the  field." 

Dryilen:  Virgil;  yJineiU  vii.  909, 

•  6.  To  smell  or  hunt  cut ;  to  detect,  to 
Buspeot. 

"  I  began  to  smote  that  they  were  a  iwircel  of  mum- 
mers, ,ind  wondered  thut  ncuie  of  tho  Blldillesei 
justices  took  cure  to  lay  suiiiu  uf  them  by  Hit  hcula."— 
Addison :  FrerliolUer, 

*7.  To  suffer  ;  to  be  punished. 

"  Maugre  all  the  world  will  I  T^eejT  safe* 
Or  some  uf  you  shall  smoke  for  it  in  Itome." 

Shitkes}).  :  TUus  AndvoniKUS,  iv.  L 

8.  To  blush.    (School  slang.) 
S*  Transitive : 

1.  To  apply  smoke  to,  to  foul  by  smoke;  to 
hang  U|>  and  dry  in  smoke;  to  fumigate:  aa. 
To  snioke  hams  or  lish  lor  pix'servation. 

2.  To  draw  smol^e  from  into  tlie  month  and 
expel  it  again  ;  to  burn  or  use  in  smoking. 

"  '  Send  down  word  that  he's  to  siend  the  change  {d 
cigars.  .  .  They  shan't  lie  wjieted,' coiiiiiiued  i-niuiiglfl^ 
turning  ti)  Mr.  Piukwiuk.  *  I'll  jino/ie 'eui.'"— /)icA£ji4.' 
Pickwick,  cb.  xli. 

3.  To  drive  out  or  expel  by  smoke.  (Gcn(h 
rally  with  out.) 

*4.  To  smell  out,  to  find  out ;  to  dotect. 

"He  was  first  smoktid  by  the  old  Li.rd  Lafew— when 
bis  disgufs'!  nnd  he  is  iiarted,  tell  me  wljal  Rsiirut  you 
■hall  find  hU»."—f;Jtakesj>. :  Alls  Well,  ili.  C 

*  5.  To  sneer  at,  to  quiz ;  to  ridicnle  to  the 
face. 

"Thou'rfc  very  smart,  ray  dear.  But  Bee  I  SnutJct 
the  Doctor."— Addison :  ^;'t*mMier,  lii.  L 

6.  To  seek,  hunt,  or  look  after.    (Prov.) 

smoke'-less,  *  smoak-less,  a.  [Eng.  smo7ce ; 
•less.^    Having  no  smoke;  emitting  no  smoke. 


smokeless-povder,  n.  A  form  of 
gunpowder  now  widely  coming  into  use,  whoso 
value  consists  in  its  making  very  little  smoke. 
This  is  likely  to  render  it  of  great  uliliiy  in 
war,  since  the  old  kind  of  puwder,  if  used  in 
the  mudern  rapid  fire  guns,  would  soon  hido 
the  combatants  witbi  n  a  dense  <.  luud  of  smoko. 
Various  smokeless  powdeis  have  been  devised, 
one  uf  which  is  being  used  by  tlie  Japanese;,  in 
the  war  between  Japan  and  China. 

Smoke'-leSS-ness,  s.  lEng.  smokeless ;  -ness.} 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  smokeless  ;  free- 
dom from  smoke. 

"The  quality  of  the  coal  Is  stit^d  to  exceed  any 
In  Engl.-vnd  in  oilinesa  aud  t.HOKeleunKU."—J)ailif 
Chronicle,  Aug.  12, 18B5. 

smok'-er,  s.    (Eng.  smoke,  v. ;  -«*.] 

1.  One  who  dries  or  preserves  by  smoke. 

2.  One  who  smokes  tobacco,  from  a  pipe, 
cigar,  &c. 

*  3,  One  who  makes  game  of  another. 

"  These  qnizzcra.  qiieerers,  smokers." 

Colman  :  Poetical  Vagaries,  p.  ISflL 

smoke'-wood,  s.    [Eng.  smoke,  and  wood.} 
Bot.  :  Clematis  Vitalha,  the  porous  stallcs  of 
which  are  smoked  by  children. 

sm6k'-i-l3^,  adv,  [Eng.  smoky ;  -ly.}  In  a 
smoky  nianner. 

smok'-i-ness,  s.  [Eng.  smoky;  -ness.}  Th« 
quality  or  state  of  being  smoky. 

smok -in^,  *  smok-yng,  pr.  par.,  (•.,&« 
[Smoke,  v.] 

A.  As  pr.  par. :  (See  tho  verhX 

B.  As  adjective : 

1.  Emitting  smokft. 

2.  Used  for  smoking;  adapted  for  being 
snioked  :  as,  a  smolcing  mixture. 

3.  Used  for  smoking  in ;  set  apart  for  the 


gSkte,  f^t,  fsure,  amidst*  what,  fall,  fother;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit»  s'ire»  sir,  marine;  go,  pot* 
or.  wore,  wqI^  work,  who.  son;  mute.  cuh.  ciire,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full;  try*  Syrian,    so,  oe  =  e;  ey  :=  a;  au  =  kw« 


emokles— smoothly 
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nse  or  accommodation  of  smokera :  as,  a 
tmnking  (;an-iage,  a  smoking  room. 

C.  As  sitbstantive : 

1.  The  not  of  one  who  or  of  that  which 
Bmokes  ;  the  emission  of  smoke  ;  specifically, 
the  act  or  practice  of  inliahiig  and  expelling 
from  tlie  nmuth  the  fumes  of  burning  tobacco, 
as  from  a  pipe,  a  cigar,  &c. 

*2.  The  act  of  quizzing  or  hantering, 

"  Whiit  ft  smiikiiiff  dill  Miss  Biivuey  give  Mr.  Crutch- 
ley.  —Mad.  D'Arblay:  Diary,  ii.  6!). 

&inoking-cap.  s.  A  hght  ornnmental 
cap,  reseiiiltling  a  fez,  used  by  smokers  and 
others  for  indoor  wear. 

smoking-carriage,  5.  A  carriage  or 
compartment  ou  a  railway  set  apart  for  the 
use  of  smokers. 

*smo3£-les,  «-.    [Smockless.] 

Bmd3c'-y. "  smoak-ie,  o.    [Eng.  sm6k{e) ;  -3/.] 
I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Emitting  smoke,  especially  in  quantity. 

2.  Filled  with  smoke,  or  with  an  atmosphere 
resembling  siuuke. 

*'  III  iiiftiiy  n  smoky  fireside  nook 
Of  Iculiuid.  ill  the  nucieiit  diiy." 

Longfellow  :   Waysiila  Inn.    (Interlude.) 

3.  Subject  or  liable  to  be  filled  with  smoke, 
as  from  a  chimney  or  fire-place. 

"  Once  Prince  Frederick's  Guard 
Sang  tliuui  in  tlieir  .tniflfr.v  Iwuracks." 

LoitiifcUow :  To  an  Old  Danish  Song-book, 

4.  Failing  to  carry  off  the  smoke  properly  : 
as,  a  smoky  chimney. 

5.  Foul  or  tarnished  with  smoke  ;  noisome 
with  smoke. 

6.  Having  the  appearance  or  nature  of 
•moke ;  dark,  obscure. 

"  If  bl.ist  septentrional  with  brushing  wlnjfs 
Sweep  up  the  sm'-fcf/  iniBta,  iiud  vapours  damp, 
Then  woe  to  luortils!"        Philips:  CUitr,  bit.  L 

*  7.  Suspicious. 


II.  Bot. :  Gray,  changing  to  brown. 
smoky  mastiff-bat,  s. 

Zool. :  Molossiis  nasiitiis,  from  South  America 
and  the  West  Indian  islands.  It  is  about  six 
ini^hts  long,  and  lias  I'ur  of  a  smoky-brown 
colour.    Sometimes  called  Monk-bat  (q.v.). 

smoky-quartz,  s.    [Cairngorm.] 

smoky-urine,  s. 

Pathol.  :  Urine  of  a  dark,  smoky  colour,  and 
higlilyalbnmiiious,  passed  m  Bright's disease, 
or  tinged  by  a  small  quantity  of  blood  in 
liEematuria. 

smoky-wainscot,  s. 

Entom. :  A  British  night-moth,  Leucania 
i/mpura. 

smoky-wave,  s. 

Entom. :  A  British  geometer  moth,  Acidalia 
fumata. 

•  smol'-der,    v.i.    [Smoulder.] 

8m51t,  s.  [Gael,  smal  =  a  spot.]  A  salmon, 
a  year  or  two  old,  when  it  has  acquired  its 
silvery  scales. 

Smodr,  v.t.  [A.S.  smorian;  Dut.  smooren  = 
to  suirociite  ;  Ger.  sckmoren  =  to  stew  ;  O, 
Dut.  smoor  =  vapour,  fume.]  To  smother 
(q.v.).    (Scotch.) 

"  Duncan  could  na'helier  death, 
Swelliui;  pity  smoor'd  liia  wrath." 

Barm  :  Duncan  Gray. 

smootli,    *smoot3ie,  *smethe,  a.  &  s. 

[A.S.  smedhe ;   of.  O.  Diit.  smedlgk,  smijdigh 
=  soft ;    Dut.  smijdig  ~  malleable  ;    Ger.  ge- 
schmeidlg ;    Dan.    smidig  =  pliable,    supple. 
Hence,  allied  to  smith  (q.v.)-J 
A.  -^s  adjective: 

1.  Having  an  even  surface ;  having  a  sur- 
face so  even  that  no  I'oughness  or  points  are 
perce|itible  to  the  touch  ;  free  from  roughness 
or  aspeiitie.s.  In  botany  free  from  asperities 
or  h.iirs,  or  any  sort  of  unevenness. 

"Aa  smooth  as  alabaster."       Shaketp. :  Othello,  v.  2. 

2.  Not  hairy. 

"  Behold  Esau  my  brother  fa  a  hairy  man,  and  I  un 
^tmooth  uisKW."— Genesis  xxvii.  IL 

3.  Evenly  spread,  glossy. 

"  Thy  Bleek,  imtooth  head." 
Shakesp.  :  MiUsummer  Night's  Dream,  Iv,  1. 

4.  Gently  flowing;  not  ruffled,  agitated,  or 
undulating. 

"  The  flea  being  tmooth."      Shaketp.  :  TroUui,  t  8. 


6.  Level,  plain. 

"  The  path  is  smooth  that  leadeth  on  to  danger." 
Shakesp. :  Veiius  &  Adonis,  788. 

6.  Uttered  without  stops,  obstruction,  or 
hesitation ;  fulling  pleasantly  on  the  ear ; 
even,  not  harsh,  not  rugged;  hence,  using 
language  not  haish  or  rugged. 

"  Wlieii  sage  SUiierva  rose, 
From  hor  sweet  lips  smouth  elotutioii  flowa." 

(Jay  :  /'«»,  ill.  1. 

7.  Withoutjoltorshock;  equable.  (Applied 
to  motion.) 

8.  Fiee  from  anything  disagreeable  or  nn- 
pleasant ;  not  alloyed  with  any  painful  sensa- 
tion or  dilficulty. 

"  Smooth  and  welcome  news." 

Shakesp. :  1  Henry  IV.,  L  1. 

9.  Bland,  mild,  sootiiing,  flattering,  fawning. 

"  That  mail,  when  smouthest  he  appears, 
la  moat  to  be  suaijected.*' 
_.  Cowper:  On  Friendship. 

S.  ^5  suostantive : 

1.  Theact  of  making  smooth. 

2.  Tliat  which  is  smooth  ;  the  smooth  part 
of  auytliing. 

■'  site  put  the  akina  of  the  kids .  .  .  upon  the  smooth 
of  liis  iitck.  —Qeiiesis  xxvii.  IG. 

3.  Freedom  from  hardship  or  difficulty  ; 
ease,  comfort. 

"  We  enjiij-ed  some  of  those  smooths  which  wipe  off 
the  roughs  uf  a  liuuter's  \\ie."—Fu;ld,  Seyt.  25,  1886. 

4.  A  grass  field  ;  a  meadow.    {Avier.) 
smootk-blenny,  s.    [Shanny.] 
smooth-bore,  a.  &  s. 

A.  As  adj. :  The  same  as  Smooth-bored 
(q.v.). 

B,  Assubst. :  A  gun  having  a  smooth-bored 
barrel,  as  distinguisijed  froaa  a  lifle. 

smooth-bored,  a.  Having  a  smooth 
bore,  as  distinguished  from  rifled. 

smooth- chinned, ».    Beardless. 

smooth-dab, ».    [Smear-dab.] 

*  smooth  -  dlttied,  a.  Sweetly  and 
smootlily  sung  or  iila,\ed;  having  a  smooth, 
flowing  melody.    (MUtoii :  Camus,  86.) 

smooth-faced,  a. 

1.  Having  a  smooth  face  ;  beardless. 

2.  Having  a  mild,  soft,  bland,  or  winning 
look. 

3.  Having  a  fawning  or  insinuating  look. 

4.  Havinga  smooth  face  or  surface  in  general. 
smooth-file,  s. 

1.  A  linishing'-file,  whose  teeth  are  of  a 
grade  of  coaiseness  between  tlie  second-cut 
and  the  dead-smooth.     [Rough-file.] 

2.  The  rubbing-tool  used  by  the  needle- 
maker  in  pressing  and  rolling  a  pack  of  wires 
cut  for  needles,  to  lake  out  of  them  the  bend 
they  have  acquired  by  the  coiling  of  the  wire. 

smooth -grained,  «.  Smooth  in  the 
grain,  as  wood  or  stone. 

"Smooth-grained,  jiutl  proper  for  the  turner's  tr.ide." 
Lrydea:  Virgil;  (.'coj^ic  Ji.  Gal. 

smooth-hound,  s. 

Ichthy.  :  Mustehts  Imvis,  about  three  feet 
long,  said  to  be  used  for  food  in  the  Hebrides. 
Its  skin  is  much  smontlier  and  softer  than  tlie 
skins  of  other  British  sharks. 

*  smooth-paced,  a.  Having  a  smooth, 
easy  pace  ;  moving  or  flowing  easily,  readily, 
and  smoothly. 

*'  Rem.T.rk3  which  none  did  e'er  disclose 
lu  smooth-pac'd  verse  or  hobbling  prose," 

Prior:  Alma,  ill.  1^4. 

smooth-plane,  s.    A  smoothing  plane. 
smooth-serranus,  s. 

Ichthy.  :  Serranus  cabrilla,  common  in  the 
Mediterranean,  reaching  southward  to  Madeira. 
Tlie  view,  sanctioned  by  Cuvier,  that  this  lish 
is  hermaphiodite,  one  lobe  of  the  roe  consist- 
ing of  ova  and  the  other  of  milt,  is  probably 
an  error,  due  to  some  peculiarities  in  the 
reproductive  apparatus. 

smooth-shaven,  o.  Cut  or  dipt  smooth ; 
made  smooth  by  cutting  or  mowing.  {Milton : 
II  Penseroso,  68.) 

smooth-snake,  <. 

Zool. :  Coronella  la;vis  (or  avstriaca),  called 
also  the  Austrian  Snake,  common  in  Snnthern 
and  Central  Kurope,  and  occasionally  observed 
in  the  western  section.  It  is  about  two  feet 
long,  shiny  brown  with  irregular  patches  of 
bhick,  yellow  mark  on  back  and  sides  of  head, 
under  surface  yellowish  with  black  spots. 


smooth-sole,  5. 

Ichthy.:  Arnoglossus  laterna,  the  Megrim, 
or  Scald-fish,  a  small  species,  four  or  five 
Indies  long,  common  in  the  Mediterranean, 
and  extending  to  the  north  coast  of  the  Biig- 
Jish  Cliaunel. 


Having  a  smooth. 
Soft  of  speech ; 


smooth-spoken,  a. 

plausible  tongue, 

smooth-tongued,  a. 

plausible,  flnttering. 

"  He  was  smooth-tonfued,    gjive   good   words     ancl 
Beldoni  lost  hia  tempar.^'—ArOutlinot :  Uist.  John  BiUL 

smooth-winged  swallows,  s.  pi. 

Ornlth. :  The  sub-family  Hirundinidje. 

smooth, v.(.&i.   [A.S.smMhian.]  [SM00TH,a.) 
A.  Transitive : 

1.  To  make  smooth ;  to  make  level  on  thtt 
surface  by  any  means. 

"  To  smooth  the  ice."        Shakesp.  :  King  John,  Iv.  2. 

2.  To  free  from  obstruction  ;  to  make  easy. 
"  Smooth  my  pasaajje  to  the  realms  of  dfiy." 

Pope :  Eloisa  to  A  belard,  322. 

3.  To  free  from  harshness  ;  to  make  smooth 
and  flowing. 

"  In  their  motions  hannony  divine 
So  smaatlis  licr  charming;  tones." 

Milton:  P.  i.,  v.  628, 

*  4.  To  soften;  to  palliate,  to  colour. 

*'  Had  it  hecn  i\  stranger,  not  iny  child. 
To  smooth,  hia  fault,  I  would  haro  been  more  mild,** 
Shakesp. :  IJichard  II.,  i.  L 

*  5,  To  soften,  to  quiet,  to  allay,  to  calin, 

"  Smooth  every  passion." 

Skakesp.  :  Lear.  il.  X 

*  6.  To  soften  with  blandishments ;  to 
flatter,  to  humour. 

"  Smooth  and  speak  him  fair." 

Shakesp.  :  Titus  Androniau,  T.  % 

*  7.  To  ease,  to  regulate. 

"  Keator'd  it  soon  will  be  :  the  mean's  prepar'^ 
The  difficulty  smooth'd,  the  danger  shard." 

Dryden.    (Todd.) 

*  8.  To  work  up  into  a  soft,  uniform  mass. 

"  It  brings  up  again  into  the  mouth  that  which  1| 
had  swallowed,  and  chewing  it,  grinds  and  smooths  itr 
lia.'/ :  On  the  Creation, 

B.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  become  smooth ;  to  settle  down ;  to 
become  calm. 

"Thetdls  were smootAin?  down."— /'(cW,  Dec.  G,lf! 84 

*  2.  To  use  blandishments ;  to  flatter,  to 
cajole,  to  be  insinuating. 

"  Smooth,  deceive,  .and  cog." 

Shakesp. :  /Uchard  III.,  i  & 

*  smooth'- en,  v.^     [Eng.  smooth;  -en.]    To 
make  smooth  ;  to  smooth. 

"  With  edged  grooving  tools  they  cut  down  and 
«7iooWtc«  the  extuherances left,"— j/oa:on,-  Mech.  Exefi, 

smooth'-er,  s.    [Eng.  smooth,  v. ;  -er.] 
1.  One  who  or  that  which  makes  smooth, 

"  The  ble;icliei-3  and  smoothers  of  the  liueu  "—Smltht 
W&dth  of  Nations,  bit.  i.,  eh.  i. 

*  2.  A  flatterer. 

"  My  claw-baelcs,  my  smoothers,  my  parasitca*'* 
Urquhart:  Rabelais,  bit,  iiL,  ch.  iii. 

smodth'-ing,  pr.  par.  or  a,    [Smooth,  w.) 

*  smoothlng-hox,  s.    A  box-iron. 

"  Smoothing-boxes,  Eucklea,  Steels,  aud  Awlfl.'^- 
Money  Masters  All  Things,  p,  76  (IGOa). 

smoothing-iron,  s.  A  domestic  imple- 
ment, used  in  the  laundry  to  smooth  (iron) 
linen.  It  is  heateil  by  placing  on  a  stove,  by 
a  gas  jet,  by  a  hot  iron  or  cliarcoal  lire  placel 
within  it. 

smooth  ing-mill,  %    [PoLisHiKa-MiLL.] 

smoothing-plane,  &. 

Joinery :  A  short  plane,  finely  set,  for  finish- 
ing.    It  is  7^  inches  long. 

smoothing-stone,  s.  A  substitute  for  a 
smoothing-iron,  made  of  steatite,  attached  to 
a  plate  and  handle  of  metal. 

smo6th'-ly,    *  smothe-ly,    adv,     [Eng. 

smooth,  a.  ;  -Zt/,] 

1.  In  a  smooth  manner;  not  roughly j 
evenly ;  with  even  flow  or  motion ;  not 
harshly  or  ruggedly. 

"  O'er  the  calm  Ionian  smoothly  sails." 

Drydeit ;  Ovid  ;  Metamorphoset  X7. 

2.  Without  obstruction  or  difficulty  ;  easily, 
readily. 

3.  With  soft,  bland,  plausible,  or  insinuatiDg 
language. 

*  4.  Mildly,  innocently ;  especially  with 
afl'ected  mildness  or  innocence. 


bSil,  boy;  pout,  jowl;  cat,  9611,  chorus,  9hin.  hen^h;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as;  expect,  Xenophon,  e^ist.    ph  ==  t, 
Htiou. -tlan  =  shoB.    -tion, -sion  =  shun; -(ion, -giou==zhun.    -clous* -tiouSj -sious  =  shus.   -hie, -die,  <&c  :=  bel,  d$L 
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ttnooth'-ness,  ^i.    [Eng.  sTiwoth ;  -iiess.] 

1.  The  quality  or  stjite  of  lieing  smooth; 
fi-iCtloiii  fioin  ruughness,  inequalities,  or  asper- 
itiea ;  evenness  of  surface. 

*'  How  wit  ami  virtue  from  within 
Seiit  uuta  iinoolhnifss  u'er  thealiin." 

Swift :  To  Dr.  Sheridan. 

2.  Freedom  from  jolt  or  shock ;  evenness : 
as,  the  smoothness  of  motion. 

3.  Softness  or  mildness  to  the  palate  :  as, 
the  smootliiiess  of  wine. 

4.  Softness  or  sweetness  of  numbers;  easy 
flow  of  words. 

"Virgil,  tlioiiL'h  Bmooth,  wlicre  smrtothneas  is  re- 
qnireil,  is  Bofnriruui  atieHiug  it,  that  he  rutiier  dis- 
dajiis  it.'  —Dri/dtni.    [I'odd.) 

5.  Mildness  or  gentleness  of  speech  ;  Ijland- 
ness  i)f  niiinnei's  :  especially  assumed  or  hypo- 
crilieal  mildness. 

"  Siie  is  too  subtle  for  thee  ;  niid  her  gmoothnest. 
Her  very  silcuue.  mid  her  mtieiice. 
>  Speak  to  the  people,  nuil  they  I'ity  her." 

Sha/ces/i. :  As  You  Like  It,  1.  S. 

Bmorz-a'-to,  smorz-an -do  (z  as  tz),  adv. 
[U.il.  ^  smotliered.] 

Music:  A  direction  that  the  passage  over 
wliich  it  is  1)1, teed  is  to  be  played  so  as  to 
gradually  fade  or  die  away. 

smote,  pret.  of  v.    [Smite,  v.} 

•  smoterlich,  c*.  [Smut.]  Smutty,  dirty, 
wautuu. 

smoth'-er,  *  smor-ther,  *  smor-tlire, 
*  smor-thur,  "  smud-der,  v.t.  &  i.  [A.S. 
sviorlan  =  to  choke,  to  stifle ;  Dut.  sinooren.] 

1,S.M00R.] 

A.  Transitive : 

1.  To  suffocate  or  destroy  the  life  of  by 
causing  smoke  or  dust  to  enter  the  lungs  ;  to 
sullocate  by  cnxring  up  closely  and  excluding 
air  troiu  ;  to  stifle. 

"  This  is  the  place  iu  which  iny  dear  busbaud  had 
like  to  have  bei;ii  smolhared  with  inud."—Suuyan: 
Pilgrim's  Pi'offrcss,  pt.  ii. 

2.  To  cover  closely  up :  as.  To  smoth&r  a 
fire. 

3.  To  suppress,  to  stifle,  to  conceal,  to  ex- 
tinguish. 

"  Noticed  with  a  smother'd  sigh." 

Huron :  Parisina,  3ti. 

*  E.  Intransitive : 

1.  To  be  suffocated  or  stifled. 

2.  To  suffocate,  to  stifle. 

"  The  Bniittherlriff  clouda  of  polsonpd  atr." 

Scott :  Bridal  of  TrU-rmuin.  ill.  SS. 

3.  To  smoke  without  vent ;  to  smoiUder. 

"  Hay  aud  stmw  liiive  a  very  low  degree  of  heat: 
but  yet  close  and  smotheriivj,  aud  whiuli  drieth  uot.' 
— fiaco/i ,'  A'ut.  JJist. 

4.  To  be  suppressed  or  kept  close. 

"  A  man  had  better  M\z  to  a  post  th.-vn  let  his 
tkouglits  lie  uuiokiiig  atid  vuotherin3,"—Coiliar :  Of 
Frivndshiii. 

•  smdth'-er,  *■.    [Smother,  «.] 

1,  Smoke;  thick  dust;  thick  and  suffo- 
cating smoke :  hence,  confusion. 

"  Thus  must  I  from  the  smoke  iuto  the  xmother. 
From  tyi-nut  duke  unto  a  tyrant  brother." 

Shakes)).  :  As  You  Like  ft,  L  2. 

2.  A  state  of  suppression. 

*'  Therefore  men  should  |^)rocure  to  know  more,  and 
not  ti>  keep  their  auspicions  iii  stnotlier." — Bacon: 
£ssays ;  Of  Suspicion. 

*  smother-fly,  s.  A  popular  name  for  an 
nnldentiHed  species  of  Apliis. 

"  The  people  of  the  village  were  surprised  by  a 
■hower  of  atihides,  or  Rmotlier-Jiics,  which  fell  iu 
these  parts." — iVhtte:  Selboitie,  let.  liiL 

smdth'-ered,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [Smother,  v.] 
smother ed-mate,  s. 

Chess :  A  form  of  mate  only  possible  when 
the  liing  is  suirounded  by  bis  own  men  and 
check  is  given  by  a  knight. 

•  smoth'  -  er  -  i  -  ness,    s.      [Eng.    smothery  ; 
I    -ness'l  The  quality  or  state  of  being  smotheiy. 

smotli'-er-ing,  yr.  par.  or  a.    [Smother,  ■p.] 

•  smoth'-er-ing-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  smothering; 
•Itj.]  In  a  smothering  manner;  suffocatingly, 
suppressingly, 

BmotU'-er-y,  a.    [Eng.  smother;  -y.^ 

1.  Tending  to  sinotlier  ;  stifling,  suffocating. 
2-  Full  of  smother  or  dust. 

•  smoii^h,  v.t.  [Prob.  allied  to  smack  (2),  v. 
(q.v.).]    To  kiss,  to  embrace,  to  buss. 

"  What  bussing,  what  smimching  and  slahhering  one 
of  another. " — Stubbes :  Anatomy  of  Abuses,  p.  114. 


smool'^der,  smol -der>  •  smool-der,  v.t 

&  i.    [Smoulder,  s.] 

A.  Trans.:  To  suffocate,  to  smother,  to 
choke. 

"  They  preassed  forward  vnder  their  ensignea,  bear- 
tng  dowue  such  as  stuude  in  tlieir  way.  aud  with  their 
owue  fire  sm'joldered  aud  burnt  them  to  ashea." — 
BoUnshed :  Historie  of  England,  bk.  Iv.,  ch.  ix. 

B,  Intransitive : 

1.  Lit. :  To  burn  and  smoke  without  vent 
or  fljime. 

2.  Fig. :  To  exist  in  a  suppressed  state  ;  to 
burn  inwardly  without  outward  sign  or  indica- 
tions, as  a  thonght,  a  jtasaion,  or  the  like. 

"  still,  though  thy  sire  the  jience  renewed, 
S}nouldert  lu  Roderick's  breast  the  feud." 

Scott :  Lady  of  the  Lake,  li.  IS. 

*  smoul'-der,  *  smol'-der,  s.  [The  same 
word  as  smoilier  (q.v.) ;  cf.  Low  Ger.  smolen, 
smeleii  =  to  smoulder.]    Smoke,  smother. 

"  The  smoulder  stops  our  nose  with  stench." 

Oascotgiie:  Maskefar  Viscount  Jilountacute, 

*  smoul'-dry,  a.  [Eng.  smoTfMgr;-^/.]  Smoth- 
ery, suffocating,  smoaldering. 

"  Through  smouldry  cluud  of  dush  ish  stincking  smoke." 
Spenser :  F.  <i.,  1.  vii.  13. 

*  smotitfh,  V.t,    [Smouch.] 

smu^e,  smui9e,  s.    [Muse  (3),  s.] 

smudge,  *  smoge,  v.t.  [Dan.  smuds  =  filth ; 
$mudse=.to  Sdil,  to  di t ty ;  Ger.  schmutz  =  smnt ; 
schmutzen  =:.  to  smudge.]    [Smut,  s.,  Smutch.] 

1.  To  smear  or  stain  with  dirt  or  filth ;  to 
blacken  with  smoke  ;  to  stain,  to  sully. 

"The  hunted  fox,  smudged  and  bedraggled,  was 
viewed  nway,"— Field,  Jan.  23,  18S6. 

2.  To  stifle,  to  suffocate.    (Prov.) 

*  3.  To  smoke ;  to  dry  with  smoke. 
"  In  the  cmft  of  cjitching  or  tiiking  it  [the  herring] 
and  smudging  it" — Sashe:  Lenten  Stvffe. 

smudge,  a.    [Smueoe,  v.] 

1.  A  foul  spot,  a  stain,  a  smear. 

"  Anybody  can  make  a  dark  smudge  with  the  neces- 
sary amount  of  labour.'* — Scribner's  Magazine,  August, 
1881),  p.  592. 

2.  A  suffocating  smoke.    (Prov.) 

3.  A  lieni)  of  damp  combustibles,  partially 
ignited,  ]ilaced  on  the  Avindward  side  of  a 
house,  tent,  &c,,  so  as  to  raise  a  dense  smoke 
to  keep  otf  mosquitoes.    {Amer.) 

smudge-coal,  s.  A  miner's  name  for 
cnal  whicli  lias  been  partially  deprived  of  its 
bitumen  by  coming  in  contact  with  trap- 
dyUes,  A-c,  in  a  stiite  of  heat,  and  so  been 
converted  into  a  kind  of  natural  coke.  Called 
also  Blind-coal,  Stone-coal. 

smudg'-3^,  a.  [Eng.  smudg(e);  -i/.]  Smudged, 
smeary. 

"With  smndgu  telegrams  in  their  hands."— S(. 
James's  OazeUe,  A|iril  7,  letiO. 

smiig,  *  smoog,  a.  [Dan.  smuh  =  pretty, 
tine,  fair;  O.  Sw.  shiuc/c  =  elegant,  fine,  fair; 
Sw.  sin yclca  —  to  adorn;  Low  Gei'.  smuk  = 
neat,  trim  ;  Ger.  schmuck  (a.)  =  trim,  sjiriu^e  ; 
(s.)  =  ornament.]  Neat,  trim,  spruce,  liue  ; 
atlectedly  neat  in  dress. 
"  Like  a  smug  brideifroom."      Shakesp. :  Lear,  It.  «. 

smug-faced,  «.  Having  a  smug  or  pre- 
cise face ;  prim-laced. 

smug,  *  smugge,  v.t.    [Smug,  a.] 

1.  To  make  smug  or  spruce  ;  to  dress  up. 

"  Studiously  sweetened,  smuged  with  oil." 

C/iapmtin:  Ilomer ;  Odyssey  X, 

2.  To  hnsh  up.    (Slang.) 

"  She  wanted  a  guarantee  th.-vt  the  case  should  lie 
smugged,  or.  iu  other  words,  compromised."— J/orTiin^ 
Chronicle,  Oct.  3, 1&57. 

smug,  a.  [A  contract,  olsmtiggle  (q.v.).]  (See 
compound.) 

smug-boat,  s.  A  contraband  boat  on 
the  coast  of  Clmia  ;  an  opium  boat. 

smiig'-gle,  v.t.  &  i.  [Dan.  smvgle;  i  smug 
=  in  secret,  privately;  smughandel  =  cowtr^.- 
band  trade;  cf.  Dan.  smdge-=-B,  narrow  i)as- 
sage ;  Sw.  smitga  =  a  lurldng-hole  ;  Icel.  smuga 
=  a  hole  to  creep  through;  svijuga  (pa.  t. 
smaug,  ]il.  simtgu,  pa.  par.  smoginn)  =  to  creep ; 
A.S.  smeogan,  smugan=. to  creep.] 
A.  Transitive  : 

1.  Lit. :  To  import  or  export  secretly,  and 
against  the  law  ;  to  import  or  export  without 
paying  the  duties  imposed  by  law. 

"And  I  had  the  gre;itest  rea.'^on  to  believe  that  not 
a  sin;;le  article  was  smuggled  by  any  of  our  people."   [ 
— Cook:  First  Voyages,  hk.'i.,  ch.  ii,  ! 


2.  Fig, :  To  convey,  manage,  or  introduoa 
clandestinely. 

"  He  never  acnmped  his  lesson  or  Mtnnggled  clgnn 
Into  the  duriuitury.  — £t.  James's  Gazette,  Jml.  6»  IWL 

B.  Intrans.  :  To  practise  smuggling. 

smiig'-gler,  s.     [Eng.  smuggl(e) ;  -er.) 

1.  One  who  smuggles  ;  one  who  imports  or 
exjiorts  contraband  or  dutiable  goods  secretly 
and  without  paying  the  duties  imposed  by 
law. 

"  The  most  hazardous  of  nil  tnidcB,  ttint  of  a  tmasf 
ffler."~Simih :  Wealth  of  Nations,  hk.  i.,  ch.  x. 

2.  A  vessel  employed  iu  smuggling  gouda 

smiig'-gling,  f/r.  par.,  «;.,  &  s.    [Smuggle.] 
A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par,  &  particip.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  As  siibst. :  The  act  or  practice  of  import- 
ing or  exporting  contraband  or  dutiable  goods 
secretly  and  witliont  paying  the  duties  im- 
posed by  law  ;  the  act  or  piactice  of  defraud- 
ing the  revenue  by  impoiting  or  exporting 
good.s  clandestinely  without  payment  of  the 
duties  imposed  on  them.  Smuggling  may  be 
committed  indifferently  on  the  customs  oi 
excise  revenue.  By  the  Act  19  Geo.  III.,  c.  24, 
it  was  constituted  feltiny  without  beneflt  ot 
clergy,  but  it  is  now  punishable  by  liue  and 
imprisonment. 

*  smiig'-l]?,  smiig'-gl3?,  adv.  [Eng,  smug  ; 
■ly.]  In  a  smug  niaiiiier;  neatly,  sprucely, 
finely, 

"  Lilies  and  rosea  will  quickly  appear, 
Aud  her  face  will  luofc  wond'rous  smugTy." 

Qay :  Beggar's  Opera,  i,  "L 

smiig'- ness,  s.  [Eng.  s^mig ;  -ness.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  smug;  spruceness, 
neatness. 

smiir-kin,  s.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  An  Irish 
brass  coin,  value  Jd.,  current  iu  tlie  reigu  of 
Elizabeth. 

*  smu'-ly,  a.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  Looking 
smoothly  demui'e. 

Smiit,  s.     [Properly  smutch  (q.v.) ;  cf.  Sw.  smtt 
=  grease,  filth;  smeta=.  to  bedaub;  S7)iii(a  = 
contiigion  ;  smitte  =  to  infect ;  Dan.  miitta  = 
contagion.] 
I.  Ordinary  Language  ; 

1.  Lit. :  A  spot  made  with  soot  or  coal ;  the 
foul  matter  itself;  a  particle  of  soot. 

'*  The  steam  of  lamps  still  hanging  on  her  cheek* 
In  ropy  smut."  Hryden:  Juvenal,  sat.  tL 

2.  Fig. :  Oliscene  or  ribald  language ;  ol^ 
Bcenity,  ribaldry. 

"  Spite,  or  smut,  or  rhymes,  or  hlaaphemlss." 
__     „^  Pope:  Satires.    (Fr«M 

II.  Botany: 

1.  Dust-brand ;  a  fungus,  Ustilago  ssgtffPm 
(or  Carlo),  whieh  attacks  the  ears  of  bai'loy, 
oats,  and  rye,  but 
is  seldom  found  on 
wheat.  In  npjiear- 
ance  it  resembles 
bunt,  but  it  is  in- 
odorous. Wlien 
examined  microsco-  i 
pieally,  the  black  ' 
powder  is  found  to 
consist  of  round 
spores,  smaller 
than  those  of  bunt 
and  without  reticu- 
lations. It  lias  been 
ascertained  that 
one  square  i:ich  of  surface  would  contain  noft 
less  than  eight  millions  of  spores. 

"Farmers  have  suffered  hy  sinutti^  wheat,  when 


— Mortimer  :  Ifiisbiindry, 

2.  Tilletia  caries. 


SPORES    OF  SMUT. 


smut-ball,  s. 

Bet. :  (1)  Lycoperdon  Bo'^ista ; 


(2)  Tilletia 


smut,  v.t.  &  i.    [Smut,  8.] 
A.  Transitive : 

1.  To  stain,  soil,  or  mark  with  smnt;  to 
blacken  or  stain  with  coal,  soot,  or  the  like. 

"Clotho  had  her  fingers  smutted  iu  snuffing  the 
cam\le."~nowell:  Letters,  bk.  ii.,  let.  i. 

2.  Toafi'ect  with  the  disease  known  as  smut. 
"Men  or  hoys  shonld  go  through  the  crops,  armed 

with  scissors,  by  which  tfiey  are  tovJip  off  tlie «in««cd 
heads,  and  Jet  them  lall  to  the  grouud. '— iSmilftnon .' 
Useful  Hook  for  Fiirmei »,  p.  25. 

*  3.  To  blacken,  to  stain,  to  taint,  to  tarnish. 

"  He  13  far  from  heiug  smutted  with  the  BoU  ot 
ath  e  i  su  1 . " — More. 


fate,  fat-  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  piae,  pit.  sire,  sir,  maHne;  go,  pot, 
or.  wore,  wqI^  worX  who.  son;  mute,  cub,  ciire,  ijmte.  cur,  rule,  full;  try,  Syr:an,    ce.  ca  =  e;  ey  =  a;  au  =  liW. 
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•  4.  To  make  obscene. 

"  Auother  smuta  his  Bcene." 
'i  Steele :  Conscious  Lover*.    (Frol.) 

B.  IntrainsUive : 

1.  To  gather  smut ;  to  be  converted  into 
smut ;  to  be  attacked  by  smut. 

"Wliito  reileared  wliewt  is  good  for  clays,  and  bears 
a  very  uuud  ci-op,  auil  seldom  $mut».— Mortimer: 
Busbtindry. 

2.  To  give  oflf  smut ;  to  crock. 
8I]liLt9ll,  v.t.    [Sw.  smu(s  =  smut,  diit,  filth; 

smutsa  =  io  dirt,  to  sully;  Dan.  s»t«ds  = 
iilLli ;  smudse  =  io  soil,  to  dirty.]  [Smudge, 
Smut.]  To  blacken  or  soil  with  smoke,  soot, 
or  coal ;  to  smudge. 


Smut9h,  "  sxnutche,  5.  [Smutch,  v.]  A 
foul  spot  or  mark  ;  a  stain,  a  smudge. 

"  Here  aud  tUere  au  ugly  smutch  apiieara," 

Cowfjer:  Task,  iv.  608. 

Bmut'-mUl.  5.  [Eng.  ^lut,  and  mill.]  A 
niacliiue  lor  cleansing  grain  from  smut  or 
mildew. 

Bmiit'-ti-ly,  adv.     [Eng.  smutty;  -ly.] 

1,  In  a  smutty  manner;  blackly,  foully. 

2.  In  an  obscene  m.inner;  with  obscene  or 
filthy  language.    (Tatler,  No.  269.) 

smut'-tl-ness,  s.    [Eng.  smutty;  -wess.] 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  smutty ; 
the  quality  or  state  of  being  soiled  or  foul,  as 
■witli  smut ;  the  state  of  being  affected  with 
eniut. 

"  My  vines  and  peaches,  upou  iny  best  south  walls, 
were  apt  to  a  soot  or  smiUtiiiess  upou  theli:  leaves."— 
Ttiiiiple. 

2.  Obscenity  or  filthiness  of  language ;  smut. 

"  SmiUtiness  is  a  fault  in  behaviour,  as  well  aa  in 
religiou."— CoWter;  English  Stage,  p.  6. 

Bmut'-ty,  a.     [Eng.  smut ;  -y.] 

1.  Soiled  witli  smut,  coal,  soot,  or  the  like. 

"  Lilies  still  are  lilies 
Fulled  by  smu'ty  bauds." 
E.  li.  Browning  :  A  urora  Leigh,  f iL 

2.  Affected  with  smut  or  mildew. 
"Smmty  coin  will  sell  dearer  at  one  time  than  the 

cleiiu  atauuther."— /.oc'b^. 

3.  Obscene,  filthy,  ribald. 

"  The  smutty  joke,  ridicnlously  lewd." 

HmoUett:  Advice,  172. 

smyn-thiir'-i-dsB,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  ,Lat.  s^iyn- 
thui-{iis):  Lat  ftiui.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.] 

Zool. :  A  faniily  of  CoUenibola  (q.v.).  An- 
teiiiue  four-jointed,  tenniiial  segment  long, 
riii'-'ed  ;  saltatory  ap}iendagc  composed  of  a 
bas.il  portion  and  two  arms ;  trachete  well 
developed.  There  is  but  one  genus,  Smyn- 
tUurus,  with  several  species. 

BlRyil-tllur'-us,  s.  [A  miswriting  for  smin- 
tkurits,  fi'oni  Gr.  (TfjiivOai;  (sminthos)  =  &  mouse, 
and  ovpd  (oura)=A  tail.]    [Smynthurida:.] 

Bmyr'-ni-dse  (yr  as  ir),  s.  pi.    [Mod.  Lat 

smyrn{iuvi):  L;it-  fem.  pi.  adj.  sutV.  -idee.] 

Bot.  :  A  family  of  Apiacese.    (Lindley.) 

Bmyr'-ni-um  (yr  as  ir),  s.  [Lat.  smymion ; 
Gr.  tTfxvpvLov  i^iviurnioii)  =  alexander.i  (see 
def.),  the  seeds  of  which  taste  like  those  of 
mynh  ;  a/j-vpua  (swi7(rna)  =  myrrh.] 

Bnt. :  Alexanders  (q.v.);  the  typical  genus 
of  Siiiyniii.lre  (q.v.).  Umbels  compound ; 
brants  and  bractioles  few  or  wanting  ;  calyx- 
t^eth  minute  or  absent;  petals  lanceolate  or 
elliittical,  with  an  inflected  point ;  fruit  of 
two  nearly  globose  lobes  or  carpels,  each 
with  three  dorsal,  prominent,  shaip  ribs, 
the  two  lateral  ribs  obsolete ;  vittse  several. 
Six  or  seven  species,  from  the  north  temperate 
zone  of  the  eastern  hemisphere. 

smy'-ter-ie,  smyt'-rie,  «.  [Etym.  doubt- 
ful.] A  numerous  collection  of  small  indi- 
viduals.   (Scotch.) 

Bliack»  snak,  s.  [The  same  word  as  snatch 
(q.v.).  A  snack  is  lit.  a  snatch  or  thing 
snatcUed  up.] 

*  1.  A  snatch  or  snap,  as  of  a  dog's  jaws. 
(Douglas:  Virgil;  ^neid  xii.  754.) 

2.  A  share,  a  part,  a  portion.  Now  only 
used  in  tlie  phrase  to  go  sTUtcks,  i.e.,  to  have  a 
Bhare. 

"  A 11  my  demurs  but  double  his  attacks  ; 
At  Inat  he  whispers,  'Doaud  w&eo  snacks.'" 

Pope:  Satires.    (Prol.) 

3.  A  slight,  hasty  repast ;  a  portion  of 
food  that  can  be  eaten  in  haste. 


*  snaclc,  v.t.  [Snack,  «.]  To  go  snacks  in, 
to  share. 

"  He  and  bis  eomrades  comini;  to  an  lun  to  snack 
their  booty,"— Smi(A :  Hues  of  Highwasimen,  i.  85. 
(1719.) 

sn^c'-ot,  a.     [A  corrupt,  otsyngruithun  (q.v.).] 
Ichthy. :  Syngnathus   acus,  the  Great  Pipe- 
fish. 

sn^ck-et,  9.    [Snccket.] 

Snaf'-fie,  s.  [Short  Tot  sna^-piece,  from  But. 
snavel  =  a  horse's  muzzle ;  O.  Dut.  sjmbel, 
snavel,  dimin.  of  enabbe,  snebbe  =  t\ie  bill  of 
a  bird  ;  Ger.  schnabel  =  bill,  snout.] 

HarnesH :  A  bridle-bit  with  a  joint  in  the 
middle,  rings  at  tlie  entis  for  the  attachment 
of  the  reins,  without  brandies,  but  in  some 
cases  having  cheeks  (side-bars)  to  keep  the 
rings  from  getting  inside  the  mouth  of  the 
liorse.  They  are  culled  jointed,  twisted,  or 
double-mouth  snaffles,  according  to  the  con- 
struction. 

"lu  all  the  northeni  counties  here, 
WboBe  word  is  SnuJ/le,  sinir,  aud  suear. 
Thou  wert  tlie  besl  to  follow  geiir. 

Scott ;  Lay  of  tho  Last  Altnstrel,  T.  29. 

snaffle-bit,  s.    A  snaffle  (q.v.). 

snaf '-fie,  v.t.     [Snaffle,  s.]     To  bridle  ;  to 
hold  or  manage  with  or  as  with  a  bridle. 
*'  Like  horses  snaffled  with  the  bits 
Of  faucie,  ieare,  or  doubts." 

Mirrour  /or  Magistrates,  p.  395. 

*  sn^ft,  s.  [Prob.  connected  with  sjm/j  v.] 
The  wick  of  a  candle. 

snag,  s.  [Gael,  sji-a^a/r  =  to  carve  or  whittle 
away  wood  with  a  knife  ;  stutigh  =  to  hew,  to 
cut  down  ;  Ir.  siiaigh  =  a  hewing,  a  cutting  ; 
Icel.  6')iagi  =  a  clothes-peg.] 

1.  A  stumpy  base  of  a  branch  left  in 
pruning  ;  a  branch  broken  off  a  tree ;  a  knot, 
a  protuberance. 

"  The  one  her  other  leg  had  lame, 
Which  with  a  staff,  all  full  of  little  snai/s. 
She  did  disport."        Spenser  :  F.  Q.,  II.,  xi.  23. 

*2.  A  conti.-'Uiptuous  expression  for  a  long, 
ugly,  irregular  tooth  ;  a  snag-tooth. 
"  lu  China  uone  hold  wouieu  sweet, 
Except  tlieir  snags  are  lilack  as  jet." 

Prior:  Alma,  ii.  423. 

3.  The  trunk  of  a  large  tree  flrmly  fixed  to 
the  bottom  of  a  river  at  one  end,  and  rising  at 
the  other  to  or  nearly  to  the  surface,  by 
which  steamboats,  &c.,  are  often  pierced  and 
sunk. 

"  We  paddled  a  good  four  miles  to  the  outlet  of  the 
lake,  carefully  avuidiug  the  uiauy  euatjs  of  suiikeu 
timber.  '—Scribner's  Magazine,  Aug.,  1377,  p.  497. 

4.  A  local  name  for  Prv,niis  spinosa. 

snag-boat,  s.  A  steam-boat  with  hoisting 
apparatus,  employed  un  the  western  rivers  of 
America  for  removing  snags. 

snag-tootli,  ».    [Snao,  s.  2.] 

*  snag  (1),  v.i.  [Prob.  connected  with  snatch 
(q.v.).]    To  snap,  to  cavil. 

"  Beware  of  snagging  aud  suarling  at  God's  secreta.' 
Rogers :  Naaman  the  Syrian,  y.  11. 

sn&g  (2),  V.t.     [Snag,  s.] 

1.  To  trim  by  lopping  branches;  to  trim 
or  cut  the  branches,  knots,  or  protuberances 
from,  as  from  the  stem  of  a  tree. 

2.  To  injure  or  destroy  by  running  against 
a  snag,  or  tlie  trunk  or  branches  of  a  sunken 
tree  :  as.  To  snag  a  steamboat.    {Amer.) 

snagged,  a.  [Eng.  snag^  s.  ;  -ed.]  Full  of  or 
cnvered  witli  snags  or  short  stumps  or  points  ; 
full  of  knots. 

"  The  eye  reposes  on  a  secret  bridge. 
Half  gniy,  half  snaao'd  with  ivy  to  its  ridge." 
}V ordsiBorth :  A'vcning  iValk. 

snag'-gy,  a.     [Eng.  snag,  s. ;   -y.] 

1.  Lit. :  Full  of  or  abounding  with  snags ; 
snagged,  gnarled. 

"  His  stalking  steps  are  stay'd 
Upon  tusnaggy  onk."         Spenser:  F.  Q.l.  vii.  10. 

2.  Fig.:  Ill-tempered.  (Tennyson : Northern 
Cobbler.) 

snail,  *snayle,  *snegge,  s.     [A.S.  sncegl, 
snegel,  a,  dimin.  frnm  s;iac«=  a  snake  (q.v.) ; 
Sw.  sndcka ;  Ger.  schnecke;  Icel.  snigill;  Dan. 
snegL] 
I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  In  the  same  sense  as  II.  4. 
"Bearing  his  pfiwu-laid  hands  upou  his  hncke 

As  snaitea  their  shells,  or  [jedlem  do  their  pncke." 
Sp.  Hall :  Satires,  iv.  2. 

2.  A  drone  ;  a  slow-moving  person.  [Slug 
(1),  s.,  I.  1.] 


•3.  A  tortoise;  hence  the  name  of  an  aa* 
cient  military  engine,  called  also  aTestudo^ 

(^Maundevilte.) 
II.  Technically: 

1.  Bot. :  The  same  as  Snail-clover  (q.v.). 

2.  Horol. :  A  flat  piece  of  metal  of  spirally- 
curved  outline,  used  for  lifting  a  movable 
part,  as  tlie  hammer-tail  o(  a  striking  cIocL. 

3.  Mach.  :  A  spiral  cam. 

4.  Zool. :  Any  individual  of  the  family  Heli- 
cidfe.  The  foot  of  tlie  animal  is  long,  pointed 
behind,  head  witli  four  retractile  tentacles 
(of  wliichthe  anterior  pair  are  the  larger),  at 
tlie  tops  of  which  the  eyes  are  situated; 
mouth  with  a  strong  horny  upper  maniUble  ; 
the  tongue  broad  anil  oblong,  ai-ined  with 
numerous  rows  of  siimll  teeth.  Snails  are 
shell-bearing,  pulmoniferous  inoHuses,  univer- 
sally distributed,  feeding  chiefly  on  vegetable 
substances,  and  causing  great  damage  to  gar- 
den crops.  They  are  most  active  in  warm, 
moist  weather.  At  the  approach  of  winter, 
or  during  a  season  of  drought,  they  close  the 
mouth  of  their  shell  with  an  epiphragm  of 
hardened  mucus,  and  become  inactive  and 
torpid.  They  possess  in  a  high  degree  the 
power  of  repairing  injuries  both  to  the  shell 
and  to  the  soft  parts.  Helix  pomatia,  the  Edible 
Snail  of  Eurupe,  was  a  favorite  article  of  food 
with  the  ancient  Romans,  and  is  still  nmch 
esteemed  as  an  article  of  foud  in  Southern 
Eurupe.  H.  aspera  is  also  eaten.  Snails  are 
found  in  nearly  every  part  of  the  earth,  several 
thousand  species  having  been  described. 

"  Snaifs  boiled  iu  milk  are  popularly  regarded  as  a 
remedy  for  dimiases  of  the  cheHt,  aud  for  tliin  purpose 
they  are  brought  to  Cktveut  Gardeu  market."— C/tan»- 
bers'  Cyclop.,  viii.  785. 

snail-Clover,  «.    [Snail-plant,  (1).] 
snail-fisli,  s. 

Ichthy.  :  ApopularnameforL£paris?mea(ttf 
and  L.  montagui,  the  two  British  species  of 
the  gen  us. 

snail-flower,  5. 

Bot. :  Phaseolus  Caracalla.  The  specific  name 
was  given  it  by  the  Portuguese,  who  first 
bi'uught  it  fi'oni  Strnth  America,  from  the 
resemblance  of  the  flower  to  the  Gallic  mantle 
so  called,  from  which  the  Emperor  Caracalla 
was  named  or  nicknamed.  It  is  cultivated  in 
gardens  in  India. 

snail-like,  a.  &  adv. 

A.  As  adj. :  Resembling  a  snail ;  moving 
very  slowly. 

B.  As  adv.  ;  Like  a  snail ;  in  manner  of  A 
snail ;  very  slowly. 

snail-movement,  £. 

Much. :  A  name  sometimes  given  to  thtt 
eccentric  of  a  steam-engine. 

*  snail -paced,  a.  Moving  very  slowlyj, 
like  a  snail. 

"  luipoteut  aud  snail-paced  boffjary." 

Shakasp. :  Ilidutrd.  fit.,  Iv.  8, 

snail-plant,  s. 

Bot.  :  (1)  Jfedicago  sciitellata,  called  alsfli 
Snail-clover  and  Snail-trefoil;  (2)  Afedicago 
Helix,  the  legumes  of  which  in  their  spiral  coa*- 
volutions  resemble  snails  of  the  genus  Helix, 

snail-shell,  s.  The  shell  or  covering  of* 
snail. 

snail-slow,  a.    Slow,  lazy. 

"  Snail-slow in  profit." 

Shakesp. ."  Merchant  of  Venice,  il.  Bk 

snail-trefoil,  s.    [Snail-Plant  (l).] 
snail- wheel,  s. 

Horol.  :  A  wheel  having  an  edge  formed  ia 
twelve  steps,  arranged  spirally,  the  positions 
of  which  determine  the  number  of  strokes  of 
the  hiimmer  on  the  bell.    The  snail  is  placed  ' 
on  the  arbor  of  the  twelve-hour  wheel. 

snail's  gallop,  s.  Motion  or  progress  so 
slow  as  to  be  almost  imperceptible. 

"  Yjju  go  a  stiaiVs  gallop." — Bailey  :  Erasmus,  p.  43, 

*  snail,  v.i.  &  t.    [Snail,  s.] 

A.  Intrans. :  To  move  slowly. 
"  Snail  oil  as  we  did  before."— iJicAardiort  :  Clarissa, 

iv.  121. 

E.  Trans. :  To  curve,  to  wind.  (Sylvester; 
Creation,  sixth  day,  first  week,  637.) 

*  Snail'-er-y,  s.   [Edq.  snail, s.; -ery.]  Aplac» 
where  snails  are  reared  or  fattened. 

"  The  numerous  Continental  smiilprios  where  the 
apple-sniiil  in  cultivated  fur  home  oiMftuinptiuu  or  tov 
the  ui.irket."— S(.  Jamxs's  Gazette,  Miiy  28,  1886, 


boil,  boy:  po^t,  jo^l;  cat,  9011,  chorus,  9hin,  ber^oh;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist,    -ing. 
-cian,  -tian  =  shan.   -tion,  -sion  =  shun ;  -tion,  -§ion  =  sliim,   -cious,  -tious,  -sious  =  shiis.   -ble,  -die,  &c  =  bel,  d?L 
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snake— snap 


make,  s.  lA.S.  snaca,  from  siiicaii  (pa.  t. 
tndc,  pa.imr.  sniceii)  =lo  sneak  (q  v.);  cogn. 
with  Icel.  siidkr,  snokr;  Dan.  snog;  Sw.  stwk; 
Ban.sc.  naga.) 

Zool.:  A  serpent;  any  member  of  the  rep- 
tilian family  Uphidia;  specially  marked  by 
the  absence  of  linilb,  and  by  their  Blender, 
eloijguied  shape.  Tliis  siiape  is  prubaLly  an 
adaptation  to  tlieir  habit  of  cieeping  tlirough 
creviced  and  ainoug  dense  heiba^e,  cunceal- 
nu'iit  being  one  of  the  charucterisiics  of  this 
family  of  animals.  They  may  I*  broadly 
dibCln,^ui^hed  into  tree  enakes,  usually  green 
iu  culoi,  slender  in  body,  and  active  in  motion; 
water  buakes,  found  both  in  fresh  and  salt 
water;  burrowing  snakes,  "i'h  ri^iid  cylin- 
drical bodies  ami  nanuw  muutlis;  and  ground 
fluakeo,  to  v\hich  chias  the  ma.jority  of  species 
belong.  They  are  covered  with  scales,  which 
ventrally  are  developed  into  strong  sliields. 
These  shields  are  es&ential  to  the  life  of  the 
aniniid,  fi>r  to  each  of  them  is  attached  a  pair 
of  rib>,  and  by  their  grip  on  the  ground  the 
animal  iiii^vos.  The  number  ;;f  vertebise  is 
very  gieat,  iu  some  of  the  pythons  more  than 
four  hundred.  Many  snakes  are  poibonous,  the 
poi.-uu  being  conveyed  through  a  hollow  fa-ngto 
the  blood  of  the  victim.  They  vary  greatly  in 
Bize.  The  number  of  species  is  variously  esti- 
mated at  fiom  lOUO  to  ISUO. 

If  A  snake  in  tlie  grass:  A  secret  enemy. 
(Cf.  Virgil :  Ed.  iii.  93.) 

snake-bird,  snake-neck,  s. 

0}-nitk. :  Any  individu.il  of  the  genus 
Plotus  (q.v.).  [See  extract,  and  illustration 
under  Darter.] 

"  They  are  also  called  Srtake-nnckt,  from  the  habit 
they  liiive  uC  swiiuiniiig  with  the  body  Bubiiierb'cd, 
ftiul  oijly  the  ueck  exposed  above  tlie  vvater,  so  tliat 
they  repklly  look  not  unlike  a  siiake  cuiuuig  aluug."— 
Cattetl*  Nat.  Bui.,  iv.  200. 

snake-boat,  s.    [Pambanuanche.] 
snake-cane,  s. 

Bot. :  Kunlhia  montana. 
snake-charmer,  s.  [Serpent-charmeb.] 
snake-charming,  s.    [Serpent-charm- 

ZHO.] 

*  snake-eel.  s. 

IcIUhy.  :  A  popular  name  for  Ophiuma, 
%n  old  genus  of  J^Iuraenidip,  in  which  the 
oxtroniity  of  tlie  tail  was  free,  and  not  sur- 
Boumled  by  a  lin. 

snake-fish,  s. 

Ickthy. :  The  g^nus  Cepola. 
sna-ke-fly,  o.    [Rhaphidia.] 
snake-gour^,  s. 

bot. :  Tlie  genus  Trichosanthes. 
snake-head,  s. 

1.  Bot.  :  [Snare's  head]. 

2.  Tlie  end  of  a  flat  rail  formerly  used  on 
American  niil\va>.s,  which  was  sonietiniu.s 
Bonsened  and  thrown  up  by  the  carriage 
wheels,  and  frequently  entered  the  bodies  of 
the  carriages,  to  the  great  danger  of  tlie 
jiassengers. 

snake-headed  tortoises,  s.  pi. 

Zool. :  The  genus  Hydroniedu.sa,  from  Wnnte 
Video,  Bufnos  Ayras,  and  southern  Bi-jizil. 
The  bucklei  is  large  and  Hat,  the  neck  and  the 
Siead  long  and  pointed. 

snake-line,  5. 

Nuut :  Line  used  in  worming  a  rope. 
t  snakelizard,  5. 

Zool.  (PL):  Lizards  without  visible  limbs, 
M  Ainphisbsena,  Anguis,  and  Fseudopus. 

snake-moss,  s. 

Bot. :  Lycopodium  clctvatu-m. 

snake-neck,  «.    [Snake-bird.] 

snake-nut,  s. 

Bot. .   Ophiocaryon  paracbxum. 

sx^ake-piece,  a. 

Nnut. :  The  same  as  Pointer  (q.T.)^ 

snake-poison  nut,  a,   [Snake-wood,  3.] 

snake-rat,  s. 

Zool. :  (See  extract). 

"  Sfnne  snak'-ritts  ( .\fiiM  ntexandrimui)  ncKppd  In  the 
Zoi>l<ruiL3*l  G«.rileua  of  London,  (iiul  for  a  long  tima 
nflerw.iril'i  the  keei>ers  frequently  canirht  ernss-biwl 
niLN  a.t  first  hnlf-brpetls,  afterwards  with  less  iiiid  less 
o(  the  tliamcter  of  the  sunfcf-rat,  till  at  len^'th  all 
tmces  of  it  disappeared." — Daru>in:  }'<ir,  of  Anvm.  ± 
PluTiU.  ii.  8". 


snake-seed,  s. 

Bot. :  The  genus  Ophiospermum. 
snake-Stone,  5. 

1.  A  popular  name  for  any  species  of  Ani- 
raonite  (q.v.). 

2.  A  l<iud  of  hone  or  whetstone  occurring  in 
Scotland. 

3.  Tiie  name  given  to  any  substance  ap- 
plied as  a  specific  to  snake-bites  in  various 
countries.  Three  which  had  been  used  in 
Ceylon  were  submitted  to  Faraday  for  analysis. 
One  jiroved  to  be  a  piece  of  aniinnl  charcoal, 
the  second  was  chalk,  and  tlie  third  was  nf 
a  vegetable  nature,  and  resembled  a  bezoar. 
Only  the  first  t:oiild  have  any  el1ei;t,  ai'd, 
possibly,  animal  eliarcoal,  if  nistanlaneuusly 
applied,  may  be  sufticiently  porous  and  ab- 
sorbent to  extract  the  venom  from  a  recent 
wound  before  it  can  be  earned  into  the 
system.    {Tennent:  Ceylon,  ed.  3rd,  i.  200.) 

4.  A  local  name  for  a  spiudle-wliorl  (q.v.) 
(See  extract.) 

"In  Harris  &  Lewis  the  distaff  anil  splnitle  are  still 
iu  comuion  use,  aiul  yet  tlie  oriBinal  intention  uf  the 
fitune  spiiidle-wliurls,  whicli  ucuur  tlieie  anil  elaewliere, 
apift^.ir:)  to  be  niikiiuwn,  Tliey  are  calJeil  cluch- 
niilhruch,  ad lier- stones,  or  sinUe-itoiies.  aiul  liave  nu 
origin  assigneil  tliein  niucU  Wke  the  ovum  angiiimim 
of  flmy."— A'vitiia;  Ancient  Hiune  Implementt,  p.  SUl. 

snake-tall,  s.    [Snake's  tail.] 
snake  -  worship,    s.    Serpent  -  worship 
(q.v  ). 

"  The  name  of  Nfigpur,  anil  the  number  of  non- 
Aryan  families  whiuh  cl-iim  a  N^nbaiiaf  connection, 
seems  tu  sliuw  tiiat  sii'tlu'iooriihi/j  formerly  existed  iu 
Giindwiua."— JK.  IK.  Hunter:  Jmp.  Uttzettevr  qf  JnUia, 
ii.  S61. 

snake's  beard,  s. 

Bot.  :  The  genus  Ophiopogon. 
snake's  flower,  s. 

Bot. :  Lychnis  vespertiTUt, 

snake's  head,  s* 

Botany : 

1.  Fri'illaria  iUlmgris  ;  so  named  from  the 
chequered  markinys  on  the  petals,  like  the 
scales  on  a  snake's  head.    (^Pr'ior.) 

2.  The  genus  Clieloiie.    (^mcr.) 
Snalce's  head  iris  :  [Iris,  %]. 

snake's  tail,  s. 

Lot.  :  RolUidlUa  incnrvata.  Cnlled  also  Lep- 
funis  iiiciirvat'is  and  Jj.  inc^irvus.  Named 
from  its  cylindrical  spikes.    (Prior.) 

snake's  tongue,  s. 

Bot.:  (1)  The  yenus  Ophioglossum;  (2)  The 
genus  L.\gOilinin. 

snake,  v.t.  &,  i    [Snake,  s.] 

A,  Transitive : 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  To  drag  or  haul,  as  a  snake, 
from  its  hole.    (Frcqueittlv  with  out.)    (Amer.) 

2.  Navt.  :  To  wind  round  spirally,  as  a  bii'ge 
rope  with  a  sniall(;r  one,  or  witli  cord,  the 
small  ropes  lying  in  the  indentations  bt'twecn 
tlie  strands  of  the  larger  one ;  to  worm. 
[Snaking.] 

B,  !iitrans.:  To  wind  or  crawl  like  a  snake  ; 
to  move  with  serpentine  motion. 

"  Lnced  nbout  with  snaking  silver  brooks." 

Hylvesier:  Creation,  SBVeiitli  Jay,  tirst  wk.,  81. 

snake'-root,  s.    [Eng.  snake,  and  root.l 
Botany : 

1.  Polygonnm  Bistorta.     [Bistort.] 

2.  Polygala  senega.    [Skneoa.] 

3.  Aristolochia  serpentaria.  [Aristolochia.] 

4.  The  genus  Ophiorliiza. 

snake'-wced,    t  snake'-wort,  ».      [Eng. 
snake,  and  weed  or  wort.] 

Bot. :  (1)  Polygonum  Fagopynim  (Britten  & 
Holland);  (2)  P.  Bistorta.  Named  from  iU 
writhed  roots.    (Prior.) 

snake'-wood,  s.    [Eng.  snalce,  and  wood.] 
Botany: 

1,  The  genus  Ophioxylon  (q.v.). 

2,  Brosimum  Aubletii ;  called  also  Plra- 
iinera  guianensis ;  an  Artocarjiad,  sixty  to 
seventy  feet  high,  growing  in  IJrazil.  The 
bejMitiful  heart  wood,  called  from  its  markings 
snake-wood,  is  exceedingly  hard. 

3.  Slrychnos  coJuhHna,  a  climbing  Indian 
pl;Mit,  with  tendrils  believed  by  n;itive  doctors 
to  be  a  cure  for  tlie  poison  of  the  cobra. 

4.  The  genus  Cecropia.    (Paxton.) 


snak'-ing,  s.    [Eng.  snak{e);  -itig.] 

Nautical  ; 

1.  Passing  a  line  spirally  around  a  rope,  ao 
as  to  lie  in  the  indentations  between  the 
strands.    [Worming.] 

2.  Oneofa  set  of  stoppers  passed  alternately 
from  one  stay  or  rope  to  another  throughout 
their  length  in  a  parallel  direction,  so  that  if 
one  is  sliot  away  its  functions  may  be  per- 
formed by  the  other. 

snak'-ish,  a.    [Eng.  snak(e);  -isk.]     Having 
a  snake-like  form,  habits,  or  qualities  ;  snaky. 

snak'-y,  *snak-ie,  a.    [Eng.  snak(e) ;  -y.] 

1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  snake  or  snakes; 
resembling  a  snake. 

"  A  devil  with  horns,  cloven  hoof,  and  a  8na7cy  taiL" 
—Maviicda// :  Ilibt.  Eng..  cli.  xxv. 

2.  Winding  in  and  out  like  a  snake ;  mean^ 
dcring. 

"  A  snakier  stream  I  never  Aa.yr."— Daily  Telegraph, 
Sept.  25,  it)63. 

*  3.  Having  or  consisting  of  snakes. 

"  Wings  oi\  his  lieels  were  hmig,  and  in  liia  hand 
lie  holds  the  virtue  of  tlie  aimkif  wand." 

Addison:  Ovid;  .UelamorphoBetU 

4.  Sly,  cunning,  deceitful,  insinuating. 
"  Girded  with  snaky  wiles. ' 

,1/(7^0)1 ;  P.  «.,  i.  120. 

snaky-headed,  a.  Having  snakes  ia* 
stead  ol  hiiir  on  tlie  head. 

"  That  tn'iky-headed  Gorgon  shield 
ThatwiaeMiuerva  wore,  nuconquerd  virKiu," 

Milton :  Coinus,  447. 

snap,  * snappe,  v.t.  &  i.     [Dut.  snappen=s. 
to  snap,  to  snatch  ;  Dan.  snappe ;  Sw.  snappa; 
M.  H.  Ger.  snabeii ;  Ger.  sduiappen.] 
A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  break  instantaneously ;  to  break  shortp 

"  But  paasiuu  rudely  sna/js  the  string." 

Cowper :  JJiowin  Fraittf/, 

2.  To  shut  with  a  sliarp,  quick  sound. 

"The  b..vvzyBiro 
First  shook  from  oilt  his  inpe  the  seeds  of  fire, 
Tlieu  snn/jt  his  box.  *  /'opit  ■  JJunciud,  iv.  <95. 

3.  Ti)  seize  or  catch  suddenly  ;  to  cateh  un- 
expectedly. 

4.  To  bite  sharply  and  suddenly ;  to  seize 
suddenly  with  tlie  tetjtii. 

*  5.  To  catch,  to  swindle,  to  cheat. 

"Since  the  pri  \  ateers  and  log  wood  ■shii)S  have  sailed 
this  way,  tliese  Hsliei-men  are  vt;ry  shy,  having  ijuea 
oitcii  siiif/jptd  hy  them." — Dampier :  ioyui/ea,  vol.  ii., 
1)L.  i!.,  ch.  1. 

6.  To  crack;  to  make  a  sliarp  sound  with: 
as,  To  s'liup  a  whip,  to  snap  one's  liiigL'is. 

7.  To  break  out  upon  suddenly  witli  sharp, 
angry  words  ;  to  catch  up.  (tJuinetiines  with 
up,  or  Mjj  short.) 

"  A  surly  Ill-ljred  lord. 
That  chid'^3  and  snaps  her  up  at  every  word." 

Oranville. 

8.  To  cause  to  spring  hack,  or  vibrate  with 
a  sudden,  sharp  sound  ;  to  twang. 

D.  Intransitive : 

1.  To  break  olf  short ;  to  part  asunder  sud- 
denly. 

"  Tlie  wive  rope  snapped,  and  the  lift  and  its  occu- 

Eniit'4  fiill  Iruiu  tlie  tiiird  storey."— /Jiti/y  Teligrafjh, 
lec.  12.  1885. 

2.  To  make  an  eflbrt  to  bite ;  to  try  to  seize 
with  the  teetli. 

"  With  little  enrs,  which  daie  liia  way  molest. 
Snapping  hehuid." 

J\  Fletcher:  Purple  Island,  xi. 

3.  To  give  out  a  sharp,  cracking  sound,  as 
that  of  tlie  haunner  of  a  lire-arm  wnen  it  falls 
without  exploding  the  ci.aige  :  as,  'lite  pistol 
snapped. 

4.  To  utter  sharp,  harsh,  or  angry  words. 
(Generally  followed  by  at.) 

6.  To  catch  eagerly  at  a  proposal  or  offer ; 
to  .jump  at  or  accept  an  oiler  readily. 
T[  To  iina2y  ojf : 

1.  TraTisitive : 

(1)  To  break  suddenly. 

(2)  To  bite  suddenly. 

"To  liave  had  our  two  noses  snapped  off  with  two 
old  ineii  without  teetli. '—SAuftesp.;  Much  Ado,  v.  l. 

2.  Inirans. :  To  break  or  part  asunder 
suddenly. 

snap,  s.    [Snap,  v.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  The  sudden  breaking  or  rupture  of  any 
sulistance. 

2.  A  sudden,  eager  bite;  a  sudden  seizing, 
or  attempt  to  seize,  as  with  the  teeth. 

3.  A  sliarp,  cracking  sound,  as  the  crack  of 
a  whip. 


^te,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;   we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;   pme,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  pro.  pot, 
or,  wore,  wol£  work,  who,  son;  mute,  oiib,  ciire,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full;  try,  S2a*ian.    se,  oe  =  e;  ey  =  a;  qu  =  kw. 


snapdragon— snarling 
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*  4.  That  wliich  is  pnaglit  by  »  sudden 
snatch  or  giasp  ;  a  catch. 

*5.  A  greedy  fellow. 

■•  He  liail  no  siioiier  said  out  }iia  say.  but  up  rises  a 
cuuiiiiig  siiup,  then  jit  tli«  hu!U>}:—//i;strtinge. 

6.  The  spriiig-ciitch  or  a  bracelet,  book- 
claxp,  purse,  reticule,  &c. 

7.  A  suthleii  and  severe  interval  or  snell. 
(Applied  to  weatliei'.) 

"If  we  lire  to  lie  '  iiifeniefl' for  n,  co]<l  snap,  it  will 
be  a  i<h-  isuiu  tu  thiuk  of  tlua  Tuesdays  spurt.  —Ae/d, 

8.  A  <:risp  kind  of  giugerbread-nut  or  small 
cake. 

*  9.  A  scrap,  a  fragment,  a  morsel. 

"Alins  of  I.-^r»ing,  lieie  a  !^u',p,  there  a  piece  of 
kiiowlc«lHe    ~rul',>r:  n,ly  ^  I'rqfnne  atate.  V.  xiv.  1. 

10.  A  snack,  a  slight  refection. 

tZ  T-'*""  '"^■'"  hK  '"f-"^'?  ""^"^  '"'"ht  have  heen  mistaken 
ror  ilmiiers,  if  lie  li.xil  not  declared  them  tu  bt  «/iu;>s." 
— 1».  hlwt  ■  Jnne.t  s  /xe/'untunce.  oil.  i. 

11.  An  enr-ring  furnished  with  a  snap  to 
prevent  its  coming  out  of  the  lobe  of  the 
ear.     [G.] 


12.    A    children's    round    game    of    cards, 
phiyed  by  thi'ee  or  more  i  layers. 
II.  Techiiiciilh/ : 

1.  Entom.  (/v.):  A  popular  name  for  the 
Elat^ndx,  l.eniuse  when  they  fall  or  are  laid 
uiH.n  their  baeU,  they  leap  into  the  air  with  a 
fiiiapi)ing  nnisii. 

2.  (!l<L^s:  An  implement  used  in  making 
glassware. 

3.  Jlariient :  [S:^ap-hook1. 

4.  Boilers:  A  tool  used  bv  bniler-makers 
fnr  giving  the  head  of  a  rivet  a  round  iind 
symmetrical  fnrm  Uetore  it  cools  but  after  it 
has  been  chtsed. 

snap-bugs,  s.  pi,    [Snap,  ».,  II.  l.] 
snap-ila3k,  s. 

Frninil.  :  A  two-part  flask  having  its  halves 
joined  tngelher  i)y  a  butt-hnige  ;it  one  C'»riter 
and  a  latch  at  the  diagonally  opposite  corner. 

snap-head,  s. 

M(xchiiie'nj  : 

1.  A  rimnd  head  to  a  pin,  bolt,  or  rivet. 

2.  A  swaging  tool  with  a  hnllow  corresjioud- 
ini:  to  the  reqtiiied  forin  of  a  rivet.  It  is 
heht  over  the  end  of  the  hot  rivet  and  struck 
by  a  hainitiei'. 

snap-hools,  s.  A  hook  with  a  sjiring 
ni"iiMii;r  i,y  which  it  is  inevented  from  aceC 
dentaldisengagcmeutfrom  tiie  object  to  which 
it  ]s  attaclied. 

snap-linli,  s.  An  open  link  with  a 
sj'nn.^  for  the  purpose  of  connecting  parts 
of  lianiess,  cli  diis,  &,ii. 

snap-lock,  s. 

Hardware  :  A  lock  with  a  spring-latch  which 
fastens  by  snapping. 


*  sndp'-han^e.  *  snap-haunce,  s.    [Dut. 
maphaan  =  a.  (irelock  ;  O.  Dut.  smt/'/iaew.J 

1.  Tlie  name  formerly  applied  to  the  spring- 
lock  of  a  fire-arm.  The  word  and  tlie  object 
were  derived  from  Continental  Europe.  The 
snaphance  superseded  the  wheel-lock,  and 
fell  upon  a  movable  piece  of  steel,  called  a 
tnzel,  which  was  placed  vertinally  above  the 
pan.     Hence,  a  firelock,  a  musket. 

Ji'Tf^'^i'"*'.  '''■-"vecl  four  hnr-emeii  .  .  very  well  ap- 
pointed  Imviiigsn'/Mawces  liungiiig  atthe  liomiiiel  of 
tlieir  saddles.  —She/ton:  Don  Quixote,  iv.  le. 

2.  A  snappish  retort ;  a  curt,  sharp  answer  : 
a  repartee. 

sn^p'-per.  s.    [Eng.  sna-p,  v. ;  -«-.] 
I.  Ordinary  language : 

1.  One  who  snaps  or  snatches. 

„n!i'^V"^^*''  '"'"'^^  "»6  Aiitolycus.  beinfir  littered 
under  Mercurv' ;  wlm,  as  I  am.  w,id  likewise  a  nnupuer 
uu  of  uucuiisidered  t.riflea."-S/iuAe«/>.  ;    WinUr'i  Tale. 

2.  A  cracker,  or  bonbon. 

"Nasty  French  lucifer  snnppen  with  mottos." 
/I'trham.  hi g.  Legends :   Wedding-day. 

*3.  {PI):  Castanets. 

"The  instruineiita  not  other  than  snapp'i-g.  gtn?leH. 
«nd  round-hottomed  dTmnar-Sandi/s:  7Vui/«>l,  p  iTz 

IT.  Ichtky.:  Pagrm  unicolor.     [Paorus.] 
snap'-pmg,  pr.  par.  or  a.     [Snap,  v.] 
snapping-tool,  s. 

Mctal-worlc. :  A  stumping-tool  used  to  force 
a  plate  into  holes  in  a  die. 

snapping-turtle, «. 

Zool.  :  Chelydra  serpmtina,  widely  dis- 
tributed over  the  United  tjtates.  They  grow 
to  a   coiisi- 


SN  A  P  PI  NO -TURTLE. 


K.      The  same  as  Snap- 


snap-shooter, 

SHOT,  2. 

"J    ciiniot   but    believe  that  our  brilliant    snap- 
^h-wtt!i-s  .  .  .  are  born,  not  iuade."—/-'ii:lU,  Jan.  8,  Ibl*:. 

snap-Shot,  5. 

1.  A  .shot  liied  suddenly,  without  taking 
dcdiV)eraie  aim. 

"Tlieie  was  not  much  time  for  aiming  a  tnap-sliot 
as  he  uvtactJiiiinBdown  the  track."— /-Vf/rf.  Dec  r.  iss-l. 

2.  One  who  is  sk  Ikd  iu  shooting  without 
taking  delibei-ate  aim. 

"  1  myself  am  a  snap-thot."~FieId.  Jan.  8,  1887. 

snap-tree,  s. 

iSot. :  Jiisticla  hyssopi/nUa. 

snap '-drag-on,  «.     [Eng.  s-mp,  and  dragon.] 
1.  />'o^;(l)Thegr!Ilns  Antirrhinum  (q. v.)  ;(2) 
Silene  AiUirrhiiia;  (S)  LiPMvla  vulgaris.  (Brit- 
ten £  HoUarul.) 

2  nUifiH :  A  kind  of  ton^s  used  by  glass- 
blowerc  to  hold  their  hut  hollow  ware. 

3.  A  game  in  which  raisins  are  snatclied 
from  burning  spirit,  and  put  into  the  niuuth. 

4.  That  which  is  eaten  at  snapdragon. 

snape,  v.t.    [Ef.ym.  doubtful. J 

Shi}'build.  :  To  bevel  the  end  of  a  piece  of 
timber,  so  as  to  make  it  fit  against  a  surface 
which  it  meets  obliquely.  Thisangiilar  fitting 
is  also  termed  flinching,  snying,  faying,  iic, 
in  different  trades. 

Bnaped,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [Snape.] 


rived  from  their  ferocity  in  captivity,  and 
their  habit  of  biting  or  snapping  at  every- 
thing tiiat  comes  ill  their  way.  Called  also 
Alligator  Terrapin  and  Alligator  Tortoise. 

Snap'-piSh,  a.     [Eng.  snap;  -isJi.] 

1.  Reaily  or  apt  to  snap  at  or  bite  people. 

"A  village  cnr,  of  smiftpish  race. 
The  pui-test  pupijy  of  the  place." 

Oiiff ;  Fable  45. 

2.  Sharp  in  reply  ;  apt  to  speak  sharply  or 
harshly. 

3.  yharp,  harsh,  tart,  bitter. 

"Snappish  dialogue,  that  flippant  wits 
Ca.l  cuintdy."  Cow  per  :  Tusk,  iv.  19S. 

snap'- pish -ly,   adv.     [Hlng.   snappish;  -ly.] 

1  n  a  siiap[iisli  manner ;  peevishly,  angrily, 
tartly. 

"  Nell  answered  him  snapplgWy.  '  How  can  that  be, 
When  my  hudl^iuid  has  bean  more  than  two  years  at 
sea?"  Prior:  A  HuUor's  Wife. 

snT-p'-pish-ness,  s.  [Eng.  snapplftU  ;  -ness.] 
Tlie  quality  or  state  of  being  snappish;  pee- 
vishness, tartness. 

"  He  tlireatened  with  great  snappishness  to  flog  me." 
—  iVukufield:  Merru/iis,  p,  23. 

snap'-py,  a.  [Eng.S7iap; -y.]  Snappish,  sharp. 

*  snap'-  sack,    s.      [Sw.     snappsdck ;     Ger. 

sduK(ppmcL]    A  knapsack. 

"We  should  loiik  uimu  him  as  a  strange  soldier  that 
when  he  is  npun  hi.s  ni.ircli,  and  to  -^o  npon  service, 
iimte.iduf  \\ iri  Hwovdah^mld  i:\ke  Ins snapsacft."-~Sou,th: 
Sermuits,  viii.  233. 

sn^lpt,  pret  <&pa.  par.  of  v.     [Snap,  v.] 

snap'-weed,  s.    [Eng.  stuip,  and  weed.] 
Bol. :  The  genus  Impaticns. 

*  suar,  *snarre,  v.i.  [0.  Dnt.  snarrzn  — 
to  brawl,  to  snarl ;  Ger.  schwirren^.  to  snarl.] 
To  snarl. 

"  Tyjres  that  did  aeeme  to  grin, 
Aiid  snar  at  all  that  ever  passed  hy." 

Spenser:  F.  Q.,  VI.  xii.  27. 

snare,  s.    [A.S.  S7iear  =  a  cord, a  string;  cogn. 
with   Dut.  snuar~dL  string;  Icel.  s)iaro,=  & 
snare,  a  halter;  Dan.  snare;  Sw.  snara ;  O. 
H.  Ger.  snarahka.] 
1.  A  string  formed  into  a  noose  ;  a  noose. 

"  Hongida  himself  with  a  snara," — Wycliffe:  Sfatthew 
-s.xvii.  5. 


2.  A  contrivance,  generally  consisting  of  a 
noose  or  set  of  nooses  of  cords,  hair,  or  thft 
like,  by  which  a  bird  or  other  animal  may  be 
caught ;  a  gin,  a  noose. 

3.  Hence,  anything  by  which  one  is  en- 
tangled,  entrapped,  or  inveigled  and  brought 
into  trouble.  ^ 

"Yot  are  we  ao  weake,  and  the  snares  and  occnaions 
80  inii niuerahle.  that  we  fall  dayly  and  hourely,"- 
Tj/ndiilt, :    Workcs,  p.  91. 

4.  The  gut  stretched  across  the  head  (tf  a 
drum. 

snare-drum.  s.  [Drum  (1),  s.,  II.  i.  (i).] 

snare,  v.t.  &  i.     [Snare,  s.] 

A,  Traits. :  To  catch  in  or  with  a  snare  *  to 
take  or  catch  by  guile;  to  bring  into  unex- 
pected  evil,  perplexity,  or  danger;  to  en- 
tangle. 

"  ^l'"^}^"  ^y^^  disposed  their  lookes  to  play. 
Tlie  kiug  had  snamd  beeiie  In  loues  strong  lace  " 
Faitp/ux .   Goitfrey  of  Ooulogne,  ii.  20. 

B.  Intrans. :  To  catch  birds,  &c.,  witb 
snares  ;  to  set  snares  for  birds,  &c. 

"But  he.  triumphant  spirit!  all  things  dared. 
He  pouched  the  wood  aud  on  the  waiien  sinirfni." 
Crubbe:  Parisk  Reg  later, 

snar'-er,  s.     [Eng.  snar{e)y  v. ;  -er.]    One  whC' 
lays  huaics  or  traiis. 
"  Never  prate  on  't ;  nor,  like  a  cunning  tnavr. 
Make  thy  clipped  name  the  bir.I  to  call  it  others." 
Jliddletoii :   WUch. 

*  Snark,  v.i.    [Sw.  snarJ:a  =  to  snore  loudly.T 
To  make  a  grating  noise. 

"  T  will  not  quite  compare  it  to  a  certain  kind  oC 
tntrhmg  or  guaahiug."— A^aiM  <&  Queriet,  Sent.  29. 
18G6,  p.  248. 

snarl  (l),  *snarle  (1),  v.i.     [A  freq.  from 
siiar  (q.v.).] 

1.  Lit. :  To  growl,  as  an  angry  or  surly  dog; 
to  gnarl. 

"  Dogs  that  snarl  about  a  bone 
And  play  together  when  they've  none." 

BuUer :  //(uWi/cis,  iil.  3. 

2.  Fiq.  :  To  speak  roughly  or  crossly;  to- 
talk  harshly. 

"Do  ye  snarre.  yon  black  Jill?  she  looks  like  tho 
picture  of  America."— ZftfuuTn.  &  Ftet. ;  Knight  of 
aiulta,  V.  1. 

*  snarl  (2),  *  snarle  (2),  v.t.  [a  freq.  from 
s/iare  (q.v.). J 

1.  To  entangle,  to  complicate ;  to  involve 
in  knots. 

"And  from  berbacke  her  garments  she  did  teare. 

And  from  her  head  ofte  rent  lier  snarled  heaie." 

Sparser:  F.  Q.,  III.  xii.  7. 

2.  To  confuse,  to  embarrass,  to  erd-aiigle. 

"You  Knar7e  yourself  into  so  many  and  heynnus* 
absurdities,  as  you  shall  never  be  able  to  wyude  your- 
self oiite."—^l&jU.  Craiimcr:  Aiis.  to  Bp.  Gardner. 

snarl  (3),  v.t.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  To  raise 
hollow  work  in  metals  by  X'ercussion. 

snarl  (1),  s.  [Snarl  (1),  v.]  A  growl,  a 
quarrel ;  an  angry  controversy. 

snarl  (2),  s.  [Snarl  (2),  v.]  An  entangle- 
ment ;  a  knot  or  complication  of  hair,  thread, 
&c.  ;  hen('e,  intricacy,  complication,  embar- 
rassing difficulty. 

"  I  have  always  observed  the  thread  of  life  to  be 

like  other  thrcjvds  or  skeins  of  silk,  full  o(  snarfe'i  and 
incumbraucea."— /iauc  Walton:  Life  of  Q.  Uerbert 
(1670). 

snarl-knot,  s.  A  knot  that  cannot  be 
drawn  loose.    {Prov.) 

snarl'-er,  s.  [Eng.  snarl  (1),  v. ;  -er,]  One 
who  snail*  or  growls ;  a  growling,  surly, 
quarrelsome  person. 

"  Lie  down  obscure,  like  other  folica. 
Below  tlie  lash  of  anarltiia'  jokes." 

Siiift:  To  l>}\  Delaney, 

snarl '-mg,  a.  &  s.    [Snarl  (i),  v.] 

A.  ^s  adj. :  Growling,  surly,  snappish, 
quarrelsome. 

B,  As  snbst. :  The  act  of  one  who  snarls  ;  a 
snarl,  a  growl. 

"  I  was  startled  by  a  furious  snarlint;  and  yapping 
Dehm<l."—Aiiste!/ :  Black  Poodle. 

snarling-letter,  s.  The  letter  R.  [R.] 
*  snarling-muscles,  ^^  pi. 

Anaf. :  A  popular  express'on  used  by  Bell 
for  the  TUUKcles  emi)loyed  by  a  dog  iu  snarling. 
(Darwin :  Descent  of  Man  (ed.  2na),  p.  41.) 

snarl'-ing,  s.    [Snarl  (3),  v.] 

Metal-work.:  A  method  of  raising  hollow 
works  in  metal  by  percussion. 

snarling-iron,  s. 

Metal-work. :  A    tool    used    for  fiiiting  ot 


boil,  hS^;  pout,  j5?v!;  cat,  9ell,  chorus,  ^hin,  hen^h;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin.  as;  expect,  Xenophon,  exists    ph  =  t 
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embossing  works  in  sheet-metal,  when,  from 
theii-  shape,  swages  cannot  be  applied.  Its 
two  ends  are  oppositely  curved,  one  being 
held  by  the  jaws  of  a  vice,  and  tlie  other 
inserted  through  the  month  of  the  vessel  and 
•pplied  to  the  part  to  be  raised.  The  iron  is 
Btruek  with  a  hummer,  and  the  reaction  gives 
a  blow  within  the  vessel,  throwing  the  metal 
out  in  fbrm  coiresponding  to  that  of  tlie  tool, 
whetlier  angular,  cylindrical,  or  globular. 

Bnar'-um-ite,  s.     [After  Snarum,  Norway, 
wiiere  found;  suff.  -ite  (M  in.).] 

Min.:  A  mineral  occuiTing  in  columnar 
tnfts  of  crystids  and  massive,  sometimes 
assnciiited  with  mica.  Hardness,  4  to  5"5, 
the  lowest  on  deavage  surface,  which  is 
parallel  with  the  length  of  the  crystal ;  sp.  gr. 
2-82(i ;  Instre  on  cleavage  face,  pearly,  else- 
wliere  vitreous;  colour,  leddish-  to  giayisli- 
whit«.  An  analysis,  yielded  :  silica,  57'90; 
alumina,  13'5d  ;  pi'otoxiiie  of  iron,  1*90 ; 
miignesia,  19-40  ;  lime,  OSl ;  soda  and  potash, 
4-50  ;  loss  on  ignition,  2-86  :=  100-98. 
Des  Cloizeanx  suggests  that  in  view  of  its 
0|itical  projierties,  it  is  probably  an  altered 
alnininous  anthiophyllite. 

*snar~y,  a.    [Eng.  snar{e);  -y.]    Of  the  nature 
of  a  snai'e  ;  entangling,  insidious. 
*'  SijiilciB  iu  the  vault  their  tntti-y  webs  h»ve  BpreRd." 
Dryiien.    |  Tudd.) 

BtiB^lCL,  v.i.    [Cf.  Sw.  sncesa  =  to  chide  sharply.] 
To  use  abusive  language.    (Hootch.) 

gnasft,  s.     [Snasq,  v.]    Abuse.    (ScotcJi.) 

"Poor  tcii;iiit  liudita,  scant  o"  casli, 
HuvT  tliey  luauu  tliul«  u  factor's  nuigh." 

B.trni  •  The  Tata  Dogs. 

Snist,  ''snaste.  s.    [From  the  root  of  A.S. 
Buldkan  =  to  cut.] 

1.  The  snuU'  of  a  candle. 

"SoiJte  piirt  of  tlje  csuidle  was  consumed,  and  the 
dtust  gatlitiied  abuut  the  tutuste." — Bacua:  Nat.  liiau, 

2.  Tlie  wick  of  a  candle  or  lamp. 

"And  thviM  in  our  ckies  do  uieu  iiractiae  to  make 
loutjlanl-iiiK  w"(sM  fur  laiuiit^a."— ^rowfio."  Vviigixr  Er- 
rours,  bk.  iii.,  cu  xiv. 

snat,  a.    [Snot.] 

*  snat-nosed,  a.  Snub-nosed.  (Udal : 
Apopit.  0/  ErLisiiLiis,  p.  250.) 

8n£it9h,  *snacchen,  *snecchen,  v.t.  &  i. 

[A  weakened  fonn  oi  snaklcen,  frmii  Dut.snak- 
Jcen—  to  gi'asp,  to  desire,  to  aspire  ;  Low  Ger. 
Sfuflcken;  Piov.  iSev.  sciinalckeii  =  to  chatter.] 
[Snack.] 

A.  Transitive : 

1.  To  seize  hastily  and  suddenly ;  to  seize 
or  take  witlnnit  jjeiinisslon  or  ceremniiy. 

"  Apurso  of  gold  Jii03t  resolutely  snatched." 

auiikctjj.  :  1  lietiry  I V.,  i.  2. 

2.  To  seize  and  transpurt  away. 

**!  sank  down  in  a  sinful  fray, 
Aud  'twixt  uight  Hiid  ile  ttli  was  snatched  awaj." 
Heart  :  Lady  of  the  Luke,  iv.  IS. 

*3.  To  take  away,  to  rob. 

"The  life  of  Helen  wrw  io^Wj  matched." 

iiluik..sp.  :  Alts  WeU,  r.  15. 

B.  Tntransitive : 

1.  To  attempt  to  seize  anything  suddenly; 
to  catch.    (Generally  with  at.) 

"Liken  doic  that  is  coin |iel led  to  fitflit. 
Snatch  ui  Lis  lunst^ir  that  doth  tiiire  him  on." 
Shahas/i, :  King  J.ih'i,  iv.  1, 

2.  To  poach  for  fish  in  the  manner  described 
In  the  extract. 

"  ."ina/cluiiff  is  n  form  of  illicit  piacieaptnve.  A  large 
tri  ingle  is  attjiclieil  lo  a  line  uf  tine  yut  well  wel;,'lited 
'W>bii  s^van  aliotDrasniall  pluniineL  ^onie 'snatetnirs' 
■will  nsK  two,  tliree,  or  even  four  trian>!le3;  but  the 
mode  oi'  opeiMtiun  is,  of  conrse.  the  saujc.  The  line  is 
tliun  dro[)])'.'d  iiiti>  some  qniet  place  where  liih  are 
rtentiful— a  deep  ciinier  pool,  or  tlie  outfall  of  a  drain, 
or  the  mouth  ot  a  snialf  affluent— and,  sis  suuu  as  tn^ 
pi  inn  mat  has  tiiuchud  the  bottom  is  twitched  violently 
up.  It  is  almost  a  cert-ilnty  that  un  »ome  one  oi'  other 
of  the  hiioUs,  and  puSMlhly  on  mure  than  uue,  will  be  a 
fisli  foul-\iuvKini."~iit(inUard,  Oct  21,  1878. 

Siat^h,  snatche*  a.    [Snatch,  v.] 

L  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  A  ha^ity  catch  or  seizing. 

2.  A  catching  at  or  attempt  to  seize  sud- 
denly. 

3.  A  short,  sudden  fit  of  vigorous  action. 

"  They  move  by  fits  and  miaCrfus  :  no  that  it  is  not 
conce'v.ihle  how  they  conduce  uiiLo  a  motion,  which 
by  it:isouof  itHper,  etuity.  luuut  i>e  regular  oud  equal." 
—  tVi/kiiu.   Dad  it  us. 

4.  A  small  piece,  fragment,  or  quantity. 

"  At  his  dour  he  stood. 
Ami  whistled  many  a  ■  '"tii: *  of  meny  tunes." 

U'ordi-w  rrili  :  Excursion,  bk.  1. 


5.  A  hasty  repast,  a  snack.    (Scotch.) 
•6.  A  shuffling  answer. 

"Leave  your  tnatrhes,  yitfUl  me  r  direct  answer,"— 
Shiikesp.  :  A/eitsut-e/or  Measure,  iv.  2. 

II.  Na\U. :  An  open  lead  for  a  rope. 
[Snatch- BLOCK.]  If  it  be  without  a  sheave, 
it  is  known  as  a  duiub-snatcli,  such  as  are 
provided  on  the  bows  and  quarters  for  hawsers. 

snatch-block,  s. 

Naui. :  Asiiigle  block  which  has  an  opening 
(notch)  in  one  cheek  to  receive  the  bight  of  a 
rope.  The  block  is  iion-bouud,  with  a  swivel 
hook.  The  ]iortion  of  the  strap  which  crosses 
the  opening  or  snatch  in  the  shell  is  hinged, 
so  as  to  Ite  laid  hack  when  the  bight  of  the 
rope  is  to  be  inserted,  when  warping  the  ship. 
This  snvBs  the  trouble  of  reeving  the  end 
through.  Large  blocks  of  this  kind  are  called 
viol-blocks  or  rouse-ahout  blocks. 

snatch' -er,  s.    [Eng.  snatch,  v.  ;  -er.] 

1.  One  who  snatches;  one  who  seizp."!  sud- 
denly or  abruptly;  a  pilferer.  [S.match,  v., 
B.  2.  J 

"  We  do  not  mean  the  coursing  anatchers  only, 
But  fear  the  maiu  iiitendmeut  of  the  Scot." 

Sltakesp. :  Henry  I'.,  i.  2. 

*  2.  (H.) :  A  book-name  for  the  Raptores 
(q.v.). 

snat9li'-ing»  'pr.'par.  era.    [Snatch,  v.i 

* snat9h'-mg-l^»  adv.  [Eiig.  snatching;  -ly.] 
By  snatching  ;  hastily,  abruptly. 

*Sliat^h'-y,  a.  [Eng.  .tnatch;  -y.]  Consist- 
ing of  nr  made  up  of  snatches  or  sudden  starts 
or  Ilts. 

snath,  snathe,  s.  [A.S.  snad,  from  anidhan 
=  to  cut.J   'The  helve  of  a  scythe  ;  a  sneath. 

"  There  crooked  ^n-itht  of  flexile  sallow  make. 
Or  of  touyh  ash  the  foi  k-st;de  mid  the  rake." 
6cott :  A  mabcean  Eclogue,  2. 

snathe,  v.t.  [A.S.  snidhnn;  Icel.  sneitha; 
Goth,  sneitimn;  Ger.  schneiden.]  To  lop,  to 
prune. 

snat'-tock,  s.  [Eng.  snath;  dim.  suflT.  -oclc] 
A  chip,  Ji  slice.     (Prov.) 

"  fiiinttncks  of  that  very  cro-.s ;  of  cetlfir  Rome,  some 
of  junijter."— Go^^on;  Un  Don  (iaixuCe,  y.  275. 

snaw,  H.    [Snow.]    (Scntch.) 

snaw-hroo,  s.     Meltfil  snow.    (Scotch.) 

"  lu  mouy  a  toneut  down  to  his  sna'-bmn  rowca." 
Barm:  Tlie  lir'igs <ff  Ayr, 

Snaw'-ie,  a.     [Snowy.]    (Scotch.) 

snead(l),  sne3d,i>.   [A.S.  sreced.]  The  handle 

of  a  scythe. 

"Tliis  is  fixed  on  a  Ions  tnerd,  or  straight  liindle, 
and  does  wonderfully  expeiliti;  the  triinming  of  the^e 
aud  till)  like  hedges, ' — Eoelyn:  Hylva,  bk.  ii.,  eh.  ii.,§  J. 

snead  (2),  s.  [Snood.]  a  ligament ;  a  line  or 
string.     (Prov.) 

sneak,  *snike,  v.i.  &  t.  [A.S.  siiicnn-=to 
creep;  Sw.  dial,  sniga  =  to  creep;  suika^ 
to  hanker  after ;  Ir,  or  Gael.  siiaLah.  snaig 
=r  to  ei'awl,  to  sneak.] 

A.  Intransitive : 

1.  To  creep  or  steal  privately ;  to  move  or 
go  fiiitively.  a.s  though  jifraid  or  aslntmed  to 
be  seen ;  to  slink.  (Followed  by  off,  away, 
&c.) 

"  If  he  was  a  fierce  bully  he  snenked  off,  mntterl  ng 
that  he  should  find  a  tune." — SlacauZag  :  Hat.  Etvj,, 
ch.  lii. 

2.  To  behave  with  meanness  and  servility; 
to  crouc^h. 

"So  Pliable  sat  sveaking  among  them." — Banyan: 
PUgrim's  Progress,  pt.  L 

B.  Transitive : 

*1.  To  hide,  to  cnnceaL 

2.  To  steal,  to  pilfer.    (Slang.) 

sneak,  *sneake,  s.    [Sneak,  v.] 

1.  A  mean,  cowardly,  and  treacherous 
fellow. 

"  To  pronounce  all  mankind  besides  to  be  a  set  ot 
Binii)ltituus  aud  superstitiuua  sneakt." — (ilanvUlfs :  Her' 
mon  i. 

2.  A  petty  thief.    (Slang.) 

*  sneak-cup,  *  sneake-cappe,  s.   One 

who  snyaks  from  his  cup  or  liquor;  a  paltry 
fellow. 

"How?  The  prince  is  a  Jack,  a  sneak-cup,  and 
if  he  were  here,  1  would  cudgel  him  like  a  dog  iC  he 
were  to  say  so.'—Shakcsp.  :  1  Henry  IV.,  iii.  3. 

*  sneak-Up,  s.  A  corrupt  reading  for 
STiMik-iytLp  (.q.v.). 


8neak'-er,  5.     [Eng.  sneofc;  -er.] 

1.  One  who  sneaks ;  a  sneak ;  a  paltry  fellow. 

"  Many  had  abandoned  the  faith,  and  more  had 
been  aaeakersaii^  tlute  servers."—  Waterland  :  Works, 
iii.  42i). 

*  2.  A  small  vessel  of  drink ;   a  kind  of 
punch-bowl, 

"  He  walked  up  to  the  room  where  Joseph  lay  ;  but 
flndiiig  hita  asleei),  returned  to  take  the  otiier 
ennaker."— Fielding :  Joseph  Andrews,  bk.  i.,  ch.  xiii. 

sneak'- 1-ness,  a.  [Eug.  sneaky;  -ness.] 
Sneakiuguess. 

sneak'-Stng,  a.    [Eng.  .mmk  ;  -ing.] 

1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  sneak  ;  acting  like 
a  sneak  ;  servile,  crouching,  base. 

"  This  fawning,  sneaking,  aud  flattering  hypocrite." 
•^Stil/iiigjieet :  iiermon^,  vol.  ii.,  ser.  1. 

2.  Secret,  clandestine,  as  if  of  a  nature  to 
be  ashamed  of. 

*'  For  they  possessed,  with  nil  their  pother, 
Asneaking  kimluess  for  each  other." 

Combe  :  Dr.  Syntax,  I.  7. 

Sneak'-ing-l^,  adv.  [Eng.  sneaking;  -ly.] 
In  a  sneaking  manner;  meanly,  batiely,  iier- 
viiely. 

**  While  you  sneakingTy  submit, 
Aud  beg  for  pardon  at  our  feet." 

Butler:  Lady's  Answer  to  tlie  Knirfht. 

sneak'-in^-ness,  s.  [Eng.  sneaking;  -ness.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  sneaking; 
in-ianness. 

"A  sneakingneBS,  which  so  implies  a  guilt,  that 
where  it  lU'oceeds  uot  fromafault,  it  is  oue."— ^u^^c. 
Works,  VI.  IG. 

*  sneaks'-b;^,  s  [Sneak,  v.]  A  sneak ;  a 
paltry  fellow. 


sneak'-^,  a.    [Eng.  sneak;  -y.]    Sneaking. 

*  snea^,  v.i.  [tcel.  sjif2/pa=  to  castrate  .  .  . 
to  snub;  s(ie7/7?ft=  disgrace.  From  the  same 
root  as  snib  or. -mub  (q.v,).] 

1.  To  check,  to  reprove,  to  reprimand. 
"  Life  tliafs  here,  .  .  . 

la  often  sneap'd  by  anguish  and  by  fear." 

Dr.  /I.  More:  Hong  of  tite  HoiU,  111.  iii.  13. 

2,  To  nip,  to  pinch, 

"  Sneuping  winds  at  home." 

Shakesp.  :   Winter's  Tale,  i.  2. 

*Sneap,  s.  [Sneap,  «.]  A  reprimand,  a  check, 
a  siiuij. 

"My  lord,  I  will  not  undergo  this  sneap  wiLlmut 
Toiily."—Siiakesp. :  2  Henry  1 1'.,  ii.  1. 

sneath,  sneathe,  s.    [Snath.] 

*  snob,  snebb®,  v.t.  [A  form  of  snih  or  wnb 
(q.v,).J  [Sneap.]  To  check,  to  chide,  to 
repriimmd. 

"  On  n  time  he  cast  him  to  scold 
Aud  siiehbe  tlie  good  o;ik,  for  lie  w,tb  old." 
Spenser:  ithi-phuardu  Calender ;  /VO. 

sneck,  ^snecke,  *  snick,  v.^  [Sneck,  j.] 
To  lasten  with  a  latch  or  catfh, 

"  Keep  them  hard  and  fast  snerked  up,  and  it  'a  a' 
very  weel.'—Hcolt :  Antiqaary,  ch.  xxix. 

sneck,  *  snecke,  snek,  *  snekke,  *  sniclc, 

s.     [Prcb,  t'nnn  siMck  —  snatch.]    A  latrh  ;  a 
catch  or  fastening  of  a  door. 

sneck-dirawer,  s.  A  latch-lifter ;  x  bolt- 
drawei" ;  a  sly  fellow. 

"Syddall    is   au   auld   sneck-drawer,'— Scott :    Rob 
Roy,  ch.  xxxviii, 

sneck-draiving,  a.  Crafty,  cozening, 
cheating.    (Scotch.) 

*  sneck'-et,  s.  [Eng.  sneck,  s. ;  diinin.  suff, 
■et.]    The  latch  of  a  door  ;  a  suacket. 

*  sneck  fip,  *  snlok  iip,  inter}.  [Prob. 
contract,  from  his  neck  up.  (Nares.).J  Go, 
hang  !  Be  hanged  1  ■ 

"  Let  him  go  snick  up."  ¥■ 

Beaum.  &  Flet,  :  Kntght  of  liurii'tng  Pestle,  iii- 1.    %. 

sued,  snead,  ssieed,  s.  [Snath,  Sneao  (l),] 

sned,  v.t.    [Snathe.] 

Snee,  s.  [Dut.,  contract,  from  sne(i«  =  a  cut.i 
A  knife. 

sneer,  *snere,  v.i.  &  t.  [Dan.  sn.«rre  =  to 
grin  like  a  dog  ;  to  snar  (q.v.).] 

A.  Intransitive : 

*  1.  To  show  contempt  by  turning  up  the 
nose  or  by  other  movement  of  tliecoiinteuanea. 

"  The  courtier's  supple  how  and  aMccWufj  flinile." 
Byron :  ChilUtr.li  /iecollcarionx. 

2.  To  insinuate  contempt  by  a  covert  ex* 
pre.ssio]i ;  to  use  words  snggestive  rather  than 


&tc,  fat,  fare,  aTH^tXzt,  what,  fall,  father;   we,  wet,  here,  camol,  her,  there;   pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;   go,  pot, 
or,  wore,  woif,  woile  wij,  son;  mute,  cub,  ciixo,  finite,  cur,  rule,  full;  try,  Syrian,    se,  ce  =  e;  ey  =  a;  qu  =  Iiw- 
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expressive  of  contempt ;  to  speak  derisively. 
<FoUowed  by  at.) 

••  He  constantly  aneera  at  It  as  weaknen  and  folly." 
^BHU  i^uart.  Iteviea,  Ivii.  510  (1873|. 

•  3.  To  show  mirth  awkwardly, 
4.  To  scoff,  to  jibe,  to  jeer. 
B*  Transitive: 

1.  To  affect  or  move  with  sneers. 

••  Kor  meer'd  nor  brib'd  from  virtue  iuto  shiimo." 
Sairaffe:  On  Public  Spirit. 

2.  To   utter  in  a  sneering,  contemptuous 

manner. 

3.  To  address  with  sneers ;  to  sneer  at. 

"  Thus  our  vehicle  begun 
Toa/wer  tlie  lucklesii  ciiaisa  and  one." 

Wartun :  Phaeton  £  On«-Aot-i«  Chaitt. 

e&eer,  s.    [Sibber,  v.] 

1.  A  look  of  contempt,  disdain,  derision,  or 
ridicule.    (Byron:  Corsair,  i.  9.) 

2.  An  expression  of  contemptunus  scorn, 
derision,  or  ridicule ;  a  scoff,  a  gibe,  a  jeer. 

"  Abstained  at  this  coiijuuoture  from  sneara  and 
toTBctives.  —Uacaulay  :  Hiat.  Sag.,  ch.  xir. 

oneer'-er,  s.    [Eng.  sneer,  v. ;  -er.]    One  who 

■neers. 

"  There  was  at  that  Court  no  want  of  ilanderen  ind 
Mneerera,  —Hacaulay :  Iliat.  Eng.,  ch.  xx. 

•eneer'-ful,  a.     [Eng.  srutr;  -fuUJ).']     Given 
to  sneering ;  fond  of  sneering. 
"  The  aneerful  maid.'         Shenstona:  Economy,  UL 

oneer'-ing,  pr.  por.  or  a.    [Sneer,  v.] 

sneer'- ing-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  sneering;  -Zy.j 
In  a  sneering  manner  ;  with  a  sneer. 

aneesh'-in\  sneesh'-ing,  ».  [Sneeze.] 
Snuff.    (Scotdi.) 

"I  wad  be  fain  o'a  pickle  aneaahin\"—^oa :  Ami- 
fuary,  ch.  xiL 

Bneeshln-mill,   sneeshin'-mull,  s, 

A  snuU-bux,  generally  made  of  the  end  of  a 
horn. 

sneeze,  snese,  v.i.  [Ynrfnese  orfneeze,  from 
A.S. /?iedsaa  =  to  sneeze;  Icel.  /jittsa;  Diit. 
/niezen;  Sw.  fiiysa;  Diin.  fnyse  =  to  snort; 
»7t«se  =  to  sniff.]  To  emit  wind  through  the 
nose  audibly  and  vii)lently  by  a  kind  nf  in- 
Toluntary  convulsive  force,  occasioned  by 
irritation  of  tlie  inner  niembiane  of  the  nose. 

"Ttilemach\i3  then  xneez'd  aloud." 

Po)je :  Homer  ;  Odyssey  xvll.  624. 

^  To  sneeze  at:  To  despise  ;  to  object  to; 
to  show  or  feel  contempt  for  ;  to  scorn. 

sneeze*  «.  [Sneeze,  v.]  The  act  of  sneezing ; 
the  act  of  one  who  sneezes  ;  emission  of  wind 
audibly  and  violently  through  tlie  nose. 

"  As  wholeHOme  as  a  itieeze 
To  man's  less  universe."  J/Uton  :  P.  J2.,  iv.  168. 

sneez'-er,  s.    [Eng.  sneez(e)j  v. ;  -er.] 

1.  One  who  sneezes. 

*'  When  a  Hindu  sueezes,  bystanders  s-ay.  Live  I  and 
the  sneezer  replies,  With  you." — Tylor :  Pi-im.  Cult., 
ch.  iii. 

2.  A  violent  gust  of  wind.    (Slang.) 
"Would  make  it  undesirAljla  for  any  craft  with 

Buch  a  low  freebojird  and  sucli  fliniay  u|)i»er  works  to 
get  caught  out  in  a  north-we^it  aneezer."— Century 
Magazine,  Dec,  1878,  p.  6u2. 

sneeze -weed,  5.     [Eng.  sneeze,  and  weed.] 
Bot. :  Ilelenium  autumnale. 

sneeze '-'wood,  5.     [Eng.  sneeze,  and  wood.'\ 
Bot.:  Pterox-f/lon  utile.     Its  sawdust  causes 
sneezing,  hence  the  English  name. 

sneeze-wort,  a.  [Eng.  sneeze,  and  wort.  So 
calleil  because  the  dried  leaves  produce 
sneezing.] 

Bot. :  Achillea  Ptarmica  (Ptarmica  wlgaris), 
a  common  British  plant  with  liin-ar,  serrulate 
leaves.  The  nwt-sLock  is  aiomatic,  the  whole 
plant  pungent  and  sialogogue, 

Sneez'-Ing',  jy.  par.,  «.,  &  s.    [Sneeze,  v.] 
A,  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  dt  particip.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 
C.  As  substantive ; 

1.  A  sudden  violent  and  convulsive  ex- 
pulsion of  air  through  tlie  nostrils,  with  a 
peciilifir  sound.  It  is  preceded  by  a  more  or 
less  long-drawn  and  deep  inspiration,  like 
that  wliich  precedes  congtiiiig;  but  the  open- 
ing from  the  pharynx  into  the  innutli  is  closed 
by  the  contraction  of  tlie  anterior  pillars  of 
the  fauf.es  and  th..^  descent  of  the  soft  palate, 
so  tliat  the  force  of  till-  l)iaHt  is  driven  entirely 
through  the  nose.     It  is  caused  by  ttie  iirita- 


tion  of  the  inner  membrane  of  the  nostrils 
and  is  designed  to  throw  off  anv  particles 
causing  the  morliid  action.  It  is  often  one  of 
the  earliest  symptoms  in  coryza. 

"Repeated  sueezings   proceed   from    the   Invisible 
Bteaiiis  of  spirit  of  sal   armoniak."— flo^ie;    y/orks, 

2.  A  medicine  to  promote  sneezing:  an 
errhine ;  a  sternutatory.    (Bacon.) 

IT  A  large  body  of  folklore  has  gathered 
round  sneezing.  According  to  Aristotle 
(Prob.,  xxxili.  7),  in  liis  days  a  single  sneeze 
was  considered  a  holy  thing.  Tlie  custom  of 
saluting  a  person  sneezing  existed  in  classic 
times,  is  still  found  among  the  Jivfs  and 
Moslems  and  ahnost  every  race  of  lower  cul- 
ture, and  lingers  in  Europe,  though  liere  the 
early  idea  that  sneezing  was  due  to  spiritual 
possession  iias  vanished.  (See  Ti/lor:  Prim. 
Cult.,  ch.  iii.,  for  copious  references.) 

•sneez'-^,  s.  [Eng.  sneez(e);  -y.]  A  free 
ti-anslation  of  Brumaire  (Foggy),  the  second 
month  of  the  French  republican  year. 

snell,  a.  [A.S.  snel;  O.  U.  Ger.  meUer:= 
active.] 

*  1.  Active,  quick,  brisk,  nimble,  brave. 
2.  Sharp,    cold,    severe,    piercing,    bitter. 
(Lit.  £jig.)    (Scotch.) 

"And  he's  aneir,a,nd  dura  enough  in  casting  up  their 
nonsense."— 5cott:  Antiquary,  ch.  xri. 

SneU,  $.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  A  short  line  of 
hoi-seliair  or  gut  by  which  a  fish-hook  is 
attached  to  a  hue ;  a  snood. 

*  snet,  5.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  The  fat  of  a 
deer. 

*  snew,  pret.  of  v.    [Snow,  v.] 

*  snewe,  v.i.    [Snow,  v.] 

*  snib,  *  snibbe,  v.t.  [Snub,  v.]  To  snub, 
to  reprimand,  to  check.  (Cliaucer:  C.  T.,  1,100.) 

snib,  s.  [Snib,  v.]  A  snub,  a  reproof,  a  repri- 
mand. 

snick,  v.t.  [Snick,  s.]  To  cut  slightly; 
specif,  in  cricket,  to  hit  a  ball  very  lightly  to 
the  slips  or  leg,  often  unintentionally, 

"  SnlLk'-d  him  rather  fortunately  to  the  lej  bound- 
ary."—AVcirf.  Sept.  4,  1886. 

snick  (1),  s.      [Icel.   snikka=  to  cut  with  a 
kiiile  ;  Dut.  snilc  =  a  shaip  tooL] 
L  Ordinary  Langiiage : 

1,  A  slight  or  small  cut  or  mark. 

2.  In  cricket,  a  slight  hit  to  the  slips  or  leg, 
often  unintentional. 

"A  four  anick  to  the  old  Carthusian." — Daily  Tele' 
graph,  July  l,  1835. 

II.  Teehnically : 

X.  Fibre :  A  knot  or  irregularity  on  yarn, 
removed  by  passing  it  through  a  slotted  plate, 

2.  Fur. :  A  small  snip  or  cut,  as  in  the  liair 
of  a  beast. 

IT  *  Sniclc-and-snee,  snick-or-snee :  A  combat 
with  knives  amongst  the  Dutch. 

"The  brutal  sport  of  snick-or-sne';,  and  a  thousand 
other  thiutfs  of  tins  iiieiiu  iuveution." — liryden: 
Parallel  of  Poetry  &  Painting. 

'^  snick-snarl,  s.  A  ravel,  a  tangle.  (Prov.) 

"  Smiiebocly  inust  unravel  the  snick-snarla  in  the 
hank  which  somebody  else  Imd  no  mure  wit  than  to 
tangle."— tJMAam  Standard,  April  5,  1862,  p.  8,  coL  4. 

snick  (2),  s.    [Sneck,  s.] 

*  snick  (3),  s.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  Cold  in  the 
head  ;  catarrh.  (Littlet07i :  Lat.  Diet.,  s.  v. 
Coiryza.) 

snick'-er,  s.  [Snicker,  v.]  A  suppressed 
laugh,  or  sound  resembling  a  laugh. 

"Ill  a  momeut  more  we  hear  liis  sni-ker,  and  the 
loud  scrapiug  uf  bis  teeth  ii|)ou  the  bard  wiiitu  uut- 
slieil."— rfarpar'a  Majcuine,  May,  1882,  p.  870. 

snick'-er,  v.i.  [A  word  of  imitative  origin.] 
To  laugh  in  a  half-suppressed  manner;  to 
giggle,  to  snigger. 

*  snick'-er-snee,  s.    [OT.  snick-and-snee.} 

1.  A  combat  with  knives. 

2.  A  large  clasp-knife. 

Sni'-der,  s.  [Named  after  Jacob  Snider(1820- 
ISUti)  the  inventor.] 

Firearms :  A  breech-loading  rifle,  the  systfm 
of  which  wasappliKl  in  1807  to  the  En  field  rifle 
then  in  use  in  the  British  army.  The  breech 
action  consisted  of  a  simple  plug  containing 
an  oblique  needle,  and  being  Jiinged  on  Its 


right  side,  was  opened  by  means  of  a  thumb- 
piece  in  a  short  motion  from  left  to  right. 
The  cartridge,  at  first  of  paper,  but  after- 
wards of  thin  sheet  brass,  with  a  metallic  base 
cup  containing  tlie  detonator,  and  assisting 
to  prevent  the  escape  of  gas,  was  put  in,  and 
the  breech  closed.  The  gun  was  tired  by  pull- 
ing an  ordinary  trigger,  releasing  a  common 
hammer  which  drove  the  needle  into  the  base- 
cup.  It  was  also  pi-ovided  with  an  automatic 
extractor  for  the  latter,  which  came  inta 
operation  wlien  the  breech  was  opened. 

sniff,  v.i.  &  (.  [Dan.  snive  =to  sniff,  to  snuff; 
Icel.  snippa  =  to  sniff  with  tlie  nose ;  s'napa  = 
to  sniff.  J    [Snift,  v.] 

Am  Intrans.  :  To  draw  air  or  breath  audibly 
up  the  nose,  frequently  as  an  expression  of 
Bcurn  or  contempt ;  to  snuff. 
"  So  then  you  looked  scornful,  and  snift  at  the  dean." 
Swift:  Humilton'a  Jiawn. 

B.  Transitive : 

1.  Lit. :  To  draw  in  with  the  breath  througlk 
the  nose  ;  to  snuff  up. 

"[He]  vfna  in  the  habit  of  sniffing  chloroform  to 
■ssuage  nem-Hlgic pains. "—/'aM  Jlall  Gazette,  ilaich  31. 

2,  Fig.:   To  perceive  as    by  snuffing;   to- 
flcent,  to  smell :  as.  To  sniff  danger. 

sniil^  5.    [Sniff,  v.] 

1.  The  act  of  sniffing;  perception  by  tha> 
nose. 

"  One  single  sniff' SKi  Cliarlntte's  caudle-cnp." 

Wurtoa:  Oxford  Newsman's  Verses  [ilSI). 

2.  That  which  is  taken  into  the  nose  by 
sniffing  :  as,  a  snifot'  fre-sh  air.    (Colloq.) 

3.  Tlie  sound  produced  by  drawing  in  tha 
breath  thmugh  the  nose. 

"  MiB.  Gamp  .  .  .  gave  a  sniff  of  uncommon  signlSr 
cance."— ZJifAciM  .■  Martin  Chuzzletsit,  ch.  xxix. 

*  snift,  V.i.    [Sw.  snyfta  =  to  sob,]    [Sniff,  i7.J 

1.  To  make  a  noise  by  drawing  the  breatll 
in  through  the  nose  ;  to  snort. 

2.  To  sniff,  to  snuff,  to  smelL 

snift,  s.     [Snift,  v.] 

1.  A  sniff, 

2.  A  moment.    (Prov.) 

3.  Slight  snow  or  sleet.    (Prov. 

snift'-er,  s.    [Eng.  snift;  -er.] 

1.  The  drawing  of  the  breath  up  the  nostrils 
noisily ;  a  snift. 

2.  Plural: 

(1)  The  stoppage  of  the  nostrils  through 
cold.  I 

(2)  A  disep.se  of  horses. 

snift'-er,  v.t.  [Snifter,  s.]  To  draw  up  tha 
breath  through  the  nose  ;  to  sniff.  (Cotgrave: 
s.  V.  Brouster.) 

snift'-ing,  pr.  par.  or  a.    [Snift,  v.] 
snifting-valve,  s. 

Steam-eng. :  A  valve  commanding  the  valvo* 
way  through  which  the  air  and  water  ara 
expelled  from  a  condensing  steam-engine, 
when  steam  is  blown  through  the  engine. 

snig,  s.    [A  variant  of  snalce  (q.v.).]    Aa  eeL 

(Prov.) 

*  snig,  v.i.  [Perhaps  allied  to  snag  (q.v.).3 
To  be  bitter,  harsh,  or  sharp. 

"Others  are  so  daii(;erou3ly  worldly,  antgglng  and 
bitiiiy,  U3urer.j,  liard  and  oppressing."-  Kogei-a  .* 
NauTnan  the  Hyrian,  p.  211. 

snig' -ger,  s.  [A  word  of  imitative  origin.} 
A  half-suppressed  laugh ;  a  giggle,  a  snicker, 

snig'-ger  (1),  v.i.    [Snicker.] 

snig -ger  (2),  v.i.  [The  same  word  as  sniggle 
(q.v.).]     (Sec  extract.) 

"  In  the  w;iy  of  gvapplinir— or  snigqering,  as  it  !■ 
more  politely  teniied — i.e.,  dniggiug  the  river  with 
huge  gritpplea  and  leiwl  iittJicheil  fur  the  pur|v>Be  of 
Iceepiiig  them  to  the  buttom  uf  the  pool.  — Fishing 
Oazette,  Jan.  HO,  188G. 

snig'-gle,  v.i.  &  t.    [Snio,  s.] 

A.  Intrans.  :  To  tish  for  eels.    (See  extract.) 

"Snifr/j/mg  U  thus  perfuriiied :  in  a  warm  Uny,  when 
the  water  is  lowest,  tivka  a  struiia;  suinll  hook,  tied  to 
a  string  about  a  yard  loui; ;  and  then  intf)  uue  of  the 
holes,  where  an  eel  may  hide  liei'self,  with  the  hel|)  of 
a  short  atiok  put  In  your  bait  leisurelv.  and  as  far  ns 
you  may  conveniently :  if  within  tlie  sight  of  it,  th& 
eel  will  bite  instantly,  and  as  certainly  gorge  it:  puil 
him  out  by  degrees."— ira/^on.-  Angler. 

*  B,  Trans.  :  To  catch,  to  snaiv. 


hSa,  hoy;  po^t,  jd^l;  cat,  9011,  chorus,  9hin,  bengh;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  cin,  as;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist,    -ing^ 
Hdan,  -tian  =  shan.   -tion,  -sion  =  shun ;  -tion,  -sion  =  zhiin.    -clous,  -tious,  -sious  =  shiis.   -ble,  -die,  &c  ~  bel,  deL. 
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8Clp,  v.t.  [Dut.  snipjmii  =to  snip,  to  slip,  a 
weiikjiipd  form  of  siwp(q.v);  Ger.  sdmippen 
^  to  snap.] 

1,  To  clip;   to  cut  or  clip  off  sTiarply,  as 
with  a  pair  of  shears  or  scissors. 

"  S 'tipped  jiiid  cut  about  tUe  edges."—/*.  Holland: 
Pthue,  bk.  \xv.,  cli.  v. 

*2.  To  snap,  to  snatch. 

"  If  you  ftro  BO  reaulv'd.  I  have  provided 
A  ineiins  to  sni/'  hiiii  hence." 

Baum.  £  i-'lei. :  Thierry  A  Theodoret,  iv,  1. 

Bnlp»  s.    [Snip,  v.] 

1.  A  single  cut  with  scissors  or  shears ;  a 
clip. 

•*  A  few  snlpit  of  the  bcisaon,  a  cunning  rej^rrange- 
Bteiitof  ilr.iiierv.  mid  liist  year's  rubw  will  do  duty  lor 
X\i\&."—Diilj  Tale'jraph.  Jjiii.  M,  1886. 

2.  A  smiU  lianil-slieai-G  for  cutting  metal. 

3.  A  tailor.    (Slang.) 

*4.  A  small  piece  ;  a  snack. 
•^For  some  have  doubted  if  [the  beftrd] 'twere  made 
of  snips 
Of  ajibles,  glew'd  aud  fitted  to  the  lips." 

Bailer :  A'ye's  Beard. 

•  H  To  go  snip:  To  go  snacks  ;  to  share. 
•*  Pray,  air,  let  me  go  snii>  with  you  in  this  lye." 

iiryden  :  Evening's  Love,  V. 

•  snip-snap,  s.  &  a. 

A.  As  subst. :  A  tart  dialogue  with  sharp 
replies. 

"  Dennis  and  dissonance,  and  captious  art. 
And  eiiip'Simp  stiurt,  aud  iiiterrui)tiou  einnrt." 
Poi>e  :  /iuuciaU,  ii.  240. 

B.  ^5  adj. :  Short  and  quick  ;  sharp,  smart. 

snipe,  *snype,  *snite,  *snyte,  s.    [Icel. 

sntpa  =  a  siiii»e;   Dan.  siieppe ;   Sw.  sn.djj?ia  ; 

Dut.  snip,  snep;  O.  Dut.  snlppe,  sneppe  ;  Ger. 

Khneiife  ;  A.S.  suite,  whicli  is  allied  to  snout.] 

I.  Onliitary  La>igiutge: 

1.  Lit. :  In  the  same  sense  as  II. 

2.  Figuratively : 

(1)  A  thin,  lean,  puny  person. 

•(2)  A  blncklioad,  a  fool,  a  simpleton. 

*'  I  mine  own  gained  knowledge  should  piofanfl^ 
If  I  would  time  ex^jeud  witli  axich  a  siiiw." 

iHiakesp. :  OtlirJlo,  i.  3. 

II*  OrnUli.  .*  The  name  of  certain  well- 
Itnuwn  game  birds  uf  Uio  order  Gi-all.u,  family 
ficolopacida?,  and  genua  Galiinago.  The  Snipes 
liuve  a  long,  straiglit,  flexible  l>ill,  the  tip  of 
the  upper  mamlitile  being  decurved  at  the 
puint  and  prujecting  over  the  lower.  The 
wings  are  mudeiate  in  size;  the  legs  rather 
Jong.  Snipes  are  found  in  mu^t  parts  of  tlie 
carch.  There  are  several  species  in  the  United 
States,  the  Coninion  Snipe  of  tliis  conntiy 
{G.  iVilsoiii)  chtsely  resemhliug  tiie  Cunimon 
Snipe  of  Euro]ie,  Imt  with  nioie  leathers  in  its 
■  tail.  G.  ca-lef-U.-i,  Ihe  European  Snipe,  extends 
also  into  Asia  aiul  north  Africa,  being  lound 
coniniunly  in  maishy  districts.  It  makes  its 
ne^t  of  a  litlle  dry  grass  in  a  depression  of  the 
gioijud,  or  in  a  tuft  (if  grass  or  lu&lies.  It  is  a 
favorite  game  bird,  and  is  in  high  esteem  fur 
the  table,  imt  isditficult  loslioot,  trom  ith  zigzag 
lialjit  of  fliglit  when  tliished,  followed  by  a 
Bwilt  dart  tbrougli  the  air.  The  species  of  the 
genn&  Macrorliamiihus  are  also  called  snipes. 
To  these  belimgs  BI.  griseus,  the  American  Red- 
breasted  or  Brown  Smpe. 

snipe  bill,  s. 

1,  Joinery:  A  narrow,  deep-working  mould- 
ing-plane, used  for  forming  qnirlcs. 

2.  Vehicles:  A  rod  by  which  the  body  of  a 
cart  is  bolted  to  the  axle. 

snipe-fish,  s. 

Ickthy. :  Centrisciis  scolopax;  named  from 
its  elongated  and  tubular  snout.  (Jailed  also 
Sellows^Iish,  Sea-snipe,  and  Trumpet  fish, 

SJnip'-pcr,   s.      [Eng.  bnip;    -er.]     One  who 
6ni[):}  or  chips. 

snipper-snapper,  s.  A  puny,  insig- 
niti';;i.it  lelhiw ;  a  snuill,  effeminate  man ; 
a  wliipiier-snapper.     {CoUoq.) 

•snip'-pet,  s.     [Eng.  snip;   dimin.  stiff. -e(.] 
A  small  piece  or  sliare  ;  a  fragment. 

"IF  the  editor  had  con  fined  himself  to  one  period  he 
iiii^lit  have  nifule  a  useiul  bonk  ;  aa  it  is,  he  has  pro- 
(1  iced  a  collectiiju  of  snippets."— Saturday  Jleview, 
Jri'ji.  12,  18[J-1,  p.  62, 

•snip'-pet-i-ness,  s.     [Em;,  snippety ;  -ness.'\ 
Tlie'sfjit*  or  condition  of  being  fragmentary. 

"1'he  whole  number  is  broken  np  into  more  small 
fmi-'ineiita  than  we  think  quite  wise.  Variety  is 
I  lf>i.-uiiit,  inippetinuss  is  wot."— Chariot.  Timet,  April  9, 


»gT,iT,'_pnt-ty,  ".     [Eirg.   svippet; 
s.-^  .ihi'imt;  iidn-ulous!y  small. 


•y.]    In- 


snir'-tle,  v.i.  [Prob.  imitative,  or  a  dimin. 
iroin  snort  (q.v.).]  To  laugh  quietly  or  re- 
strained ly. 

"HefelgnedtoinMIein  hissleeve.  ^ 
When  tlma  the  caird  address  d  her. 

Burm :  J'jUy  Boggart, 

•snitgh'-er,  s.    [Etym.  doubtful.] 

1.  An  informer,  a  tell-tale  ;  one  who  turns 
queen's  (or  king's)  evidence. 
,     2.  A  handcuff.    {Slang.) 

*snite,  *sn3rte,  s.    [Snipe.] 

snite,'f.(.  [A.S.  sn-^tan  —  tn  wipe  or  clean 
the  nose  ;  Icel.  snyta  =  to  Vdow  tlie  nose  ;  Sw. 
snyta;  Dan.  snyde;  Dut.  snuiten.]  [Snout.] 
To  blow  or  clean  the  nose  ;  to  siiulf,  as  a 
candle. 

"  Nor  would  any  ooe  he  able  to  gnite  his  nose,  or  to 
sneeze."— Grew;  Cosmo.  Sacrit,  bk.  i.,  ch,  v. 

*  snithe,  *  snith-y,  a.  [A.S.  snid}uin  =  to 
cut.)  Sharp,  piercing,  cutting.  (Applied  to 
the  wind.) 

suiv'-el,  "  snev-il.  s.    [Snivel,  v.] 

1.  Lit.  :  Mucus  running  from  the  nose ;  snot. 

2.  Fig. :  Hypocrisy,  cant. 

"  The  cant  and  snioel  of  which  we  have  seeu  bo  much 
of  late.""— S(.  James  s  Gazette,  Feb,  9,  188u. 

sniv'-el,  •snev-il,  ♦snev-yll,  v.i.  [A 
frequent,  from  smff{(\.w.)\  i;f.  Dan.  sftoWe  = 
to  snullle  ;  Icel.  stufiU  —  a  slight  scent.] 

1.  To  run  at  the  nose. 

2.  To  draw  up  the  mucus  audibly  through 
the  nose. 

"There   Is  nothing   but   tviveJUng   and   blowing   of 
noses."  Coiapn' :  Letter  to /iet>.  .Mr.  JVewtun. 

3.  To  cry  or  fret,  as  a  child,  with  snuffling 
or  snivelling. 

*'  Though  Bell  has  lost  hia  nightingales  and  owls, 
Matilda  s«iue/s  still,  mid  Hati/.  howls," 

Byron  :  English  Bards  &  Scotch  Reviewers. 

sniv'-el-ler,  s.    [Eng.  snivel,  v. ;  -er.] 

1.  One  who  snivels ;  one  who  cries  or  fretB 
with  snivelling. 

2.  One  who  crie.i  ui  irets  for  slight  causes  ; 
one  who  manifests  weakness  by  cr>iug  or 
fretting. 

"  He'd  more  lament  when  I  was  dead, 
Tliau  all  the  smoellers  round  my  lied." 

Swift:  On  the  Deatit  of  Dr.  Swift. 

sniv'-el-ling,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.    [Sntvel,  v.] 
A.  &  B,  j4s  pr.  par.  &  partieip.  adj. .    (See 
the  verb) 

C.  As  suhst.  :  The  act  or  noise  of  one  who 
snivels  ;  a  running  from  the  nose,  a  speaking 
as  through  the  nose. 

* sniv'-el-ly",  a.  [Eng.  snivel;  -y.]  Running 
at  the  nose  ;  pitiful,  whining. 

snob,  s.  [Icel.  sndpr  =  &  dolt,  an  idiot,  a 
charlatiin  ;  Sw.  dial,  snopp  =  a  boy,  a  stump.] 

1.  A  vulgar,  ignorant  person.    {Prov.) 

2.  A  vnigjir  person  wlio  apes  gentility  ;  one 
who  is  always  jiretendiug  to  be  sometl-ing 
better  than  he  is. 

3.  In  the  Universities,  a  townsman,  as  op- 
posed to  a  gownsman.     {Slang.) 

4.  A  shoemaker ;  a  journeyman  shoemaker. 
{Slang.) 

5.  A  workmnn  who  continues  at  work  when 
others  go  on  strike  ;  one  who  works  for  lower 
wages  than  his  fellows  ;  a  knobstick,  a  rat. 

snob'-toer-y,  s. 

ness. 

snob'-bish,  a.  [Eng.  s7io6  ;  -isli.]  Belonging 
to  or  chciiat;teristic  of  a  snub  ;  resembling  a 
snob;  vulgarly  ostentatious, 

"Tliat  wliich  we  call  a  snob,  by  any  other  iiairie 
would  still  be  snobbibh."— Thackeray :  Book  of  Snobs. 

snob'-bish-l3^,  adv.  [Eng.  snobbish  ;  -ly.]  In 
a  snobbish  manner  ;  like  a  snub. 

Snob'-bish-ncss,  s.  [Eng.  snobbish;  -ness.] 
Tlie  qnality  or  state  of  being  snobbish  ;  vulgar 
ostentation. 

'■  It  is  not  sntbbishvein  to  object  to  compete  with 
men  against  whom  ainjile  evidence  is  furth(;uniing 
that  their  incentive  lit  profit  rather  than  sport." — 
Eivtd,  Oct  17,  laes. 

*  snob'- bism,  s.  [Eng.  snob;  -ism.]  The 
state  of  being  a  snob ;  the  maimers  of  a  snob; 
snobbishness. 

*  snob'- by,  a.  [Eng.  snob;  -y.]  Of  or  re- 
lating to  a  snub  ;  like  a  snob  ;  snobbish. 


[Eng,  snob;  -ery.]    Snobbish- 


*  snob'- ling,  s.     (Eng.  snob;   dimin.    Buffi 

-ling.]    A  little  snob. 

"You  Bee,  dear  snobling,  that  though  the  parson 
would  not  have  been  authorised,  yet  he  mi^'lit  have  been 
excused  for  interfering.  "—JfAttctaniff  ;  Book  of  Snobs. 

*sn6b-6c'-ra-95F,  s.  [Eng.  snob;  suflC 
-ocracy,.  as  in  aristocracy,  mobocraci/,  &C.] 
Snobs  taken  collectively. 

*  sn6b-6g'-ra-pher,  s.   [Eng.  snobograph{y); 

-er.]    One  who  studies  or  writes  about  snobs. 
"The  yet  undeveloped  snobographer,"— World,  Nov. 
15,  1B82. 

*  snob-og'-ra-phj^,  s,  [Eng.  snob ;  o  con. 
nect.,  ami  Gr.  ypa^io  {grapho)  =  to  write,  to 
describe.]    A  history  or  descriiition  of  snobs. 

"The  safer  and  wiser  way,  in  this  infancy  of  the 
BcieucQ  oi  snobogritphy,  is  to  refrain  fnim  the  ;ittemiJt 
at  absolute  iipiiorisiii."—Salurday  Jieview,  Jan.  1% 
1894,  p.  7G. 

snod,  s.  &  a.  [A.S.  sn6d  =  a.  fillet;  cf.  Dan. 
s)ioe=  to  twist ;  Sw.siio;  Icel.snwa.]  [Snood.J 

A,  As  subst. :  A  fillet,  a  ribbon,  a  snood 
(q.v.). 

B.  As  adj. :  Neat,  trim,  smooth.    (Scotch.) 

snofF,  s.  [Etym.  doubtful ;  perhaps  eonuected 
withs?i»/(2),  a.] 

Mining:  The  slow  match  for  igniting  the 
train  in  blasting. 

snood,  s.    [Snod.] 

1,  Ord.  Lang, :  (See  extract). 

"The  Snood,  or  riband,  with  which  a  Scottish  Iom 
braided  tier  liair,  h.td  an  emblcniattcal  si^nificiition, 
and  applied  to  her  maiden  chiiractur.  It  was  ex- 
changed fur  tlie  curch,  toy,  nr  coiE,  when  she  passed. 
by  marriiige,  into  tlie  matron  state.  But  if  the  damsel 
was  su  uniurbiinate  as  to  lose  pretensions  to  the  name 
of  niftiden,  without  gaining  a  right  to  that  of  matron, 
she  "iLs  neither  pcrniitted  to  use  the  snood  nor  ad- 
vanced to  the  graver  diuuity  of  the  curch,"— i'coW.' 
Lady  of  (he  Lake.     INoteJ 

2.  Angling:  A  hair-line,  gut,  or  silk  cord 
by  which  a  fish-hook  is  fastened  to  the  Ihie. 

"Letting  the  snoods  htiug  over  the  sides."- /"id^ 
Oct.  17,  1885. 

snood,  V.t.  [Snood,  b.\  To  braid  up,  as  the 
bail',  with  a  snuod. 

snodd'-ed,  a.  [Eng.  snood,  s. ;  -ed.]  Wear- 
ing or  having  a  snood. 

"And  niaided  youth,  with  jest  and  Jeer. 
■Whicn  snoodud  maiden  would  not  henr  I" 

Scatt:  Lady  oftha  Lake,  ill.  SOL 

snood' -ing,  s.     [Eng.  snood,  s.  ;  -ing.] 
Angling:  The  same  as  Snood,  $.,  2. 

*'  Each  baited  hook,  hanging  from  its  short  lengtll 
ot  snouUing." — tteld,  Oct.  IT,  1885. 

^  snopk,  *  snoke,  v.i.  [Cf.  Sw.  S7to/:a  =  to 
lurk,  to  dog  a  person.]  To  lurk;  to  lie  in 
ambush. 

%  To  cvi  snooks :  To  make  derisive  grimaces; 
to  take  a  sight.     [Sight,  s.,  1[  (4).  j 

sno6l,  s.  [Etyni.  doubtful.]  One  whose  spirit 
is  broken  with  oppressive  slavery.    {Scotch.} 

snodl,  v.i,  &  t.     [Snooi.,  s.] 

A.  Intrav.s. :  To  submit  tamely ;  to  sneak, 
"Owre  blute  to  seek,  owre  proud  to  snool." 

Barns :  A  Bard's  Epitaph, 

B,  Trans. :  To  subjugate  or  gn\ ein  by 
authority ;  to  keep  under  by  tyrannical 
means.    (Scotch.) 

snooze,  s.   [Snooze,  v.]    A  nap ;  a  short  sleep, 

"  The  last  surreptitious  snooze  in  which  he  was  wout 
to  re\c\."— Daily  Telegraph,  Dec.  l,  1886. 

snooze,  v.i,  [Prob.  imitative  of  the  sound 
maLie  in  drawing  the  breath  while  asleep.] 
To  take  a  nap  or  short  slee^i ;   to  sleep,  to 

slumber. 

sno6z'-er,  s.  [Eng.  snooi^e);  -er.]  One  who 
snoozes. 

snore,  v.i.  [A,S.  snora  =  &  snoring;  cogn. 
with  O.  Dut.  snoiren—io  grumlile,  to 
mutter;  sncirren.=  to  brawl,  to  snarl;  Ger. 
schnarren  =■  to  rattle,  to  snarl ;  cf.  Dut. 
snorken ;  Low  Ger.  snorken,  snurken ;  Dan. 
snorke ;  Sw.  snorlca  ^=io  snoit  with  rage,  to 
threaten.]  To  breathe  with  a  rough,  hoarse 
noise  in  sleep;  to  breathe  hard  through  the 
nose  and  open  moutli  while  sleeping. 

"And  the  stretched  rustic  snores  beneath  the  hedi^ 
Votcper  :  Death  of  Damon. 

snore,  s.  [Snore,  v.]  A  breathing  with  % 
rough,  hoarse  noise  in  sleep. 

"  The  BUI  felted  grooms 
Do  inrtr;k  their  charge  with  tmnr,  s ;  I've  druii^ged  thdf 
pussets."  Shakesp.  :  Macbeth,  ii  9L 


0it«,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her.  there;   pme,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;   go,  pdt» 
#r«  wore,  W9l^  work,  whd«  son;  mute,  cub,  ciire,  nnite,  cor,  rule,  foil;  try,  Sylvian.    a3^oe  =  e;ey  =  a;q*<7  kw. 
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snore-hole,  a. 

Mining:  Tlie  hole  in  tlie  wind-bore  or  lower 
Btoclc  of  a  iiiiiiing-puiiip,  to  admit  the  water. 

Snor'-er,   a.     [Eng.  sit.or{e);  -er.]    One  who 

snores. 

*6norke,  s.     [Snore,  Snort.]    A  snore. 

"At  tliB  oocke-crowiiig  before  daye  tliuu  shalt  not 
near  tliurp  tlie  oer^rnmiies  anorke."—;stupi0loii:  Jf'urt- 
rtsse  vif  tlu)  t'uUha,  toL  lai  b. 

Snoi't,  vd.  &  t.     [For  snork,  from  Dan.  s?iorte 
=  to  siHirt ;  S\v.  sjiorA:(t=  to  snort  with  ra;,'e, 
to  Uneaten;    Dut.    sHor/cen  =  to    snore,    to 
snoi't ;  Gor.  schnarchen  =  to  snore,  to  snort.] 
A.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  fuee  tlie  air  with  violence  through 
the  nti.se,  so  as  to  make  a  loud,  rough  noise,  ss 
a  iioi-se. 

"He  fuiues,  snorts,  neighs,  and  flre  aud  smoke  breathB 
out."  F-tn-^ax:  Oadjrcij  of  Uuoloyne,  xx.  29. 

*  2.  To  snore. 

"  Awake  tbe  tiiorting  citizens  with  the  bell." 

iilinkeaij. :  Othello,  L  L 

3.  To  Imigh  outright.    {Prov.) 
S.  Transitive : 

*  1.  To  turn  up,  as  in  anger,  scorn,  or  deri- 
sion, as  tlie  110:^6. 

2.  To  utter  with  a  snort. 

*  3.  To  expel  or  force  out,  as  with  a  snort. 

enort,  s.  [Snobt,  v.]  a  loud,  rough  sound 
piuduced  by  (orcing  the  air  through  the  nose. 

snorf-er  (1),  s.     [Eng.  snort,  v. ;  -er.]    One 

who  snoits  ;  a  snorer. 

snort'-er  (2),  s.    [Snotteb.] 

Xvant. :  A  snotter.  

"The  lower  end  or  heel  has  been  known  often  to 
purtor  jumiiuiit  of  the  beuliet  or  snort,^,;  wliicli  8ui>- 
liurt-3  it,  iuid  cuufiiies  it  to  tho  iaaAt''—Ft9Ui,  Feb.  27, 

finort'-ine»  yw.  par.,  a.,  &  s.    [Snort,  v.] 
A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  d  partidp.  adj, :  (See 

the  verb). 
C.  As  siihstantive : 
1.  Tlie  act  of  forcing  the  air  through  the 

rose  with  violence  and  noise  ;  the  sound  thus 

pi'Uiliiced  ;  a  siioit. 

"The  snorting  ot  liia  horses  was  hemd."— Jeremiah 
viii.  16. 

*  2.  The  act  of  snoring. 

*snor'-tle,  v.  [Snort,  v.]  To  snort,  to 
grunt. 

"  [To]  snortle  like  a  hug." 

Bret  m  :  Scfioola  of  Fancie,  p.  6. 

•  Snort'-^,  a.  [Eng.  suorf,  s.  ;  -y.]  Snoring; 
bidki-n  by  snoihs  or  snores.  (Stanyhurst: 
Virgil;  Al)1,  ui.  t)45.) 

snot,  *snotte,  *snotlie,  s.    [O.  Fris.  s7io«e; 

Jjut.  snot;  \.o\\    G'-v.  siwtte. ;  Dun.  snut.    Al- 
lied to  snmit  and  snile,  v.] 

1.  The  mucus  discliarged  or  secreted  in  the 
no.se. 

2.  An  opprnbiinus  name  for  a  low,  mean 
person,    {t^u/gar.) 

snot,  v.t.  [Snot,  s.]  To  free  from  suot;  to 
blow  or  wiiPK  tlie  no^e. 

snot'-ter,  s.    [Snout.] 
I,  Ordimiry  Language : 

1.  The  probosi-is  of  a  turkey-coct. 

2.  Sunt.     (Scotch.) 
II.  Nautical : 

1.  A  becket  on  a  boat's  mast,  to  hold  the 
lower  end  of  tlie  sprit  which  elevates  the 
peak  of  the  sail. 

2.  A  rope  goin*,'  over  a  yard-arm,  used  to 
bend  a  tn[ipiiig  line  to  in  sending  down  the 
top-gallant  and  royal  yards. 

enot'-ter,  v.i.  [Snotter,  s.]  To  go  along 
lazily.     (Scf>tck.) 

H  To  snotter  and  snivel:  To  snivel  and 
snultle. 

"  Bringing  a  woman  here  to  snotter  and  snivel." — 
Scott  ■  Ileurt  of  MtdlothUin,  ch.  xxiii. 

•sn6t'-ter-y»  s.  [Eng.  snotter;  -y.]  Filth, 
abomination. 

"  Teneh  thy  incubus  to  poetize. 
And  throw  abruod  tliy  spurious  anottfrieg. 

lien  Jonaon :  /'oataater,  V.  1, 

t  snot'-ti-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  snotty;  -ly.]  In  a 
snotty  manner.    (Goodrich.') 

Bnot'-ti-ness,  s.  [Eng.  snt>tty;  -ness.]  The 
quality  or  ytaie  of  being  snotty. 


Snot'-ty,  a.     [Eng.  snot;  -y.] 

1.  Foul  with  snot ;  full  of  sunt. 

*2.  Mean,  dirty,  sneering,  sarcastic,  dry. 

"Tlie  uoiitiiiual  importunities  of  his  covetous  and 
)nw(/^  wiLe."—iyQod:  Athcnee  Oxon,,  vol.  ii. 

snout,  *snoute.  *snowt,  *snute,  s.  [Sw. 
snut  =  a  snout,  a  muzzle  ;  Dan  snude;  Low 
Gcr.  simte;  Dau.  smut;  Ger.  schnauze.  Al- 
lied to  snite,  v.,  and  snot.] 

1.  The  long,  projecting  nose  of  a  beast. 
"  A  cruel  boar,  whose  snout  hath  rooted  up 

The  fruitful  vineyard  of  the  cummoii.wealth." 

lii'uum.  &  FUt. :  Frojjhetess,  ii,  8. 

2.  The  noso  of  a  man.    (Said  in  contempt.) 

3.  The  nozzle  of  a  hose  or  hollow  pipe. 
i,  Entom. :  [Snout-moth]. 
snout-moth,  s. 

Entom. :  Hypena  proboscidaHs.  Body  slender, 
wings  broad  and  triangular,  colour  mainly 
brown,  expansion  of  wings  an  inch  and  a  half. 
Common  among  nettles.     [Hypena,] 

Snout-rlng,  s.  A  ring  or  stiple  placed 
in  the  nose  of  a  hog  to  deter  him  from  rooting. 

*snoiit,  *snoTH,  v.t.  [Snout,  s.]  To  furn- 
ish with  a  snout  or  point. 

snoilt'-ed,  *sno^t'-ed,  a.  [Eng.  snout;  -ed.] 
1.  Having  a  snout  or  long  pointed  nose. 
"  fiiioirted  and  tailed  like  a  hoar,  and  footed  like  ft 
goat."— flj-ew. 

*2.  Pointed. 

"Their  ahoea  and  pattens  are  anniofrd  and  piked 
more  than  a  fiuger  long  crooltiu^  vpwaida."— CV(nW«»t  .* 
Heinaines. 

Snoiit'-er,  s.  [Eng.  snout;  -er.]  A  pair  of 
cutting  shears  v/itli  one  ciirved  blade  approxi- 
mating to  tlie  shape  of  a  hog's  snout,  and 
used  for  removing  at  one  cut  the  cartilage 
wherewith  he  roots. 

*snoiit'-y,  a.  [Eng.  snout;  -y,]  Resembling 
the  snout  of  a  beast. 

"  The  no^e  was  ugly,  lonp,  and  big. 
Broad,  and  su  •ati/  hke  a  |>ig." 

Otway :  i'oet\  Complaint  of  his  Miisa, 

snow  (1),  s.  [A.S.  snaw ;  cogn.  with  Dut. 
sweuw;  Icel.  sneer,  snjdr,  snjor ;  Dan.  snp.e; 
Sw.  sno ;  Goth,  snaiios :  Gei-.  schnee;  Lith. 
siiegas;  Rtiss.  snieg ;  L,it.  nix  (genit.  nivis) ; 
Gr.  (ace.)  vL<pa  (nipha),  from  a  noin.  vL^{n'tph), 
not  found  ;  i/itf)aq  (jitji/ias)  =  a  snow-flalie  ;  Ir. 
&  Gael.  s7imc7Ki  ;  Wei.  nyf.] 

1.  Lit.  <&  Meteor. :  Aqueous  particles  frozen 
in  their  descent  throuL^h  the  atmo.spliere  into 
separate  cr\stals,  afterwards  uniting  into 
a.ssemblages  of  crystals  called  snow-flakes. 
To  view  the  cry.'<(als  to  advantage  under  the 
mii'roscn|ie  they  slionld  be  allowed  tn  fall  on 
a  blacU  surface.  Tlie  tinest  are  observed  in 
the  polar  regions,  where  Captain  Scoresby 
keenly  examined  them,  arranging  them  in 
five  classes.  They  belong  to  the  I'hombo- 
hedr.il  or  hexagon;il  system,  and  so  vary  that 
about  a  thousand  forms  of  them  have  been 
observed.  Some  appear  as  hexngonal  or 
dodecahe'lral  plates,  otiiers  as  hexagonal 
prisms,  either  single  or  stellate,  or  terminated 
by  rectangular] >  placed  plates  or  secondary 
gi'onps  of  needles.  The  angles  of  these 
crystals  often  form  secondary  centies,  around 
which  others  of  moie  skeleton  form  aggregate. 
Snow  does  not  fall  at  all  on  low  tropical 
plains,  though  it  does  on  high  mountains. 
[Snow-linb.J  It  is  absent  from  Malta;  it 
falls  at  Palermo  on  an  average  one  day  each 
year,  at  Rome  two  days,  at  Venice  five,  at 
Paris  twelve,  at  Copenhagen  thirty,  and  at 
St.  Petersburg  170.  Where  it  falls  it  protects 
the  ground  from  sinking  tc  a  tempeiature 
which  would  injure  the  seeds  in  the  super- 
ficial mould.  The  snow  and  ice  of  the  polar 
regions  are  among  the  great  elements  affecting 
the  winds,  and  through  them  the  climates,  of 
the  several  regions  of  the  globe.  The  cold  of 
the  snow  on  the  lo!ty  mountain  chains  is 
carried  down  to  the  tropical  places  in  which 
they  are  chiefly  situated,  and  tempera  their 
heat.     [Red-snow.] 

"  Snow  ia  the  small  particles  of  water  frozen  before 
they  unite  intodrops."—jt.Of*u.'  Elements  of  Jiat.  Phil., 
ch.  vi. 

2,  Fig. :  Something  which  resembles  snow. 

"  luimortal  Klch  !  how  calm  he  sits  at  ease, 
'Mid  snoiBs  of  paper  and  fierce  hail  of  peaae." 

Pope :  Danciad,  ill.  262. 

^  Snow  is  largely  used  in  composition,  the 
meanmgs  of  the  various  compounds  being 
in  mc-ii;  cases  sufficiently  obvious:  as  m-ow- 
capped^  snow-clad,  snow-covered,  ^now-crowned, 

&CC. 


snow-berry,  s. 

Botany : 

1.  The  fruit  of  Symphorlcarpv>s  racemosTai 
acaprifoil. 

2.  The  fruit  of  Chiococca  racemosa  and  the 
plant  itself,  also  the  genus  Chiococca  (q.v.). 

snow-bird,  s. 

Ornith.:  Fringilla  ft-yemaZis,  ranging  widely 
over  North  America.  It  is  about  six  inches 
long  ;  head,  neck,  upper  parts  of  body,  and 
wings  slate-brown,  lower  parts  of  breast, 
abduinen,  and  two  exterior  tail  feathers  pure 
white. 

snow-blanket,  s.  A  farmer's  name  for 
such  a  covering  of  snow  as  protects,  or  ma- 
terially contributes  to  jjrntect,  vegetation 
from  tlie  severity  ot  the  weather. 

snow-blind,  a.  Affected  with  snow-blind- 
ness (q.v.). 

snow-blindness,  s.  An  affection  of  the 
eyes  caused  by  the  reflection  of  iiglit  from 
snow. 

snow-blink,  s.  The  peculiar  reflection 
arising  from  fields  of  ice  or  snow. 

*  snow-block,  v.t.  To  block  or  impede 
the  passage  of  by  snow. 

"Tlie  tnvhis  have  been  snnw-blocked  between  tffo 
■tatioiia."— />ui/i/  Telegraph,  Jan.  14, 18B0. 

snow-boot,  s.  A  boot  to  protect  the 
feet  from  snow;  specif.,  a  kind  of  golosh 
with  an  india-rubber  sole  and  felt  Ui)pers, 
covering  the  boot  worn  inside  of  it. 

snow-broth,  3.  Snow  and  water  mixed ; 
very  cold  liquor. 

"  Angelo,  a  man  whose  blood 
la  very  tnnw-broth.,  one  wlio  nc  ver  feela 
The  wanton  utmi^s  and  motions  of  Ihu  ecnse." 

tihtike.-.p. :  Measure  for  JJcaiiUre,  i.  4. 

snow-bunting,  h. 

Ornith. :  Fleet roplianes  nivalis,  an  Arctic 
passerine  bird,  visiting  the  continents  of 
America  and  Eurupe  in  the  winter.  It  is  about 
seven  inuhes  in  length,  and  its  plumage  varies 
considerably  at  ditferent  seasons.  (See  ex- 
tract.) In  winter  the  u|iper  p;at,  of  the  head, 
cheeks,  and  a  band  on  the  lower  neck  are 
light  reddish-brown  ;  lower  pai-Ns  white,  ujiper 
paits  black,  edged  with  yellowish-brown,  but 
varying  much  in  individuals.  In  summer  the 
head,  neck,  lower  parts,  and  a  patch  on  the 
wings  are  pure  white,  the  rest  of  the  plumage 
black.  They  feed  on  seeds  and  insects,  and 
soon  after  tlieir  ariival  in  temperate  regions 
become  very  fat,  and  are  then  esteemed  a 
delicacy.  The  Greenlanders  kill  them  in 
great  numbers,  and  dry  them  for  winter  use. 
Their  song  is  not  unlike  that  of  the  lark,  and 
when  .singing  they  perch  near  a  mate  ;  their 
call  is  a  shrill  piping  note,  generally  uttered 
on  the  wing. 

"  There  arrive  every  year  in  thiM  country,  from  the 
nortli,  flocks  of  pretLy  little  Ijirds  called  snow-bautinijs. 
They  come  frmu  within  the  Arctic  Circle,  and  are  ao 
varuible  in  their  plumage  tliat  naturalists  almost 
desijaired  of  ever  gettiinj  a  character iatic  de8crii)tiou. 
Indeed,  so  much  a  puzzle  did  these  little  straiigera 
offer,  that  for  long  they  were  described  by  the  older 
natiiraliata  as  three  different  birda.  Of  course,  we  now 
know  that  the  mountain,  tawny,  and  suow.b.utting 
are  one;  and  thia  because  we  get  tliein  in  almost 
every  possible  atajje  of  tuiiiaitiun.  Thuy  breed  upou 
the  Buiiimits  of  tlie  highest  hills  with  the  ptarmigan  ,* 
and,  like  that  bird,  they  regulate  their  ptuiniige 
according  to  tlie  prevailing  astiect  of  their  hiuuita. 
In  this  they  succeed  admirably,  and  flourish  accord* 
iugiy."— i'(.  James's  (Jazctte,  Jan.  6,  iaS7. 

snow-cock,   a.      [SNOW-PARTaiDOE.] 

snow-drift,  s.  A  drift  of  snow;  snow 
driven  by  the  wind ;  a  bank  of  snow  di-iven 
together  by  the  wind. 

"  White  his  hair  was  as  a  snow-drift* 

Longfellow :  I/iawctha,  xxl. 

snow-eyes,  s.  pi.  A  contrivance  used  by 
the  Esquimaux  to  prevent  snow-blimhiess. 
They  are  made  of  extremely  light  wood,  with, 
a  bridge  resting  on  the  nose  like  spectacles, 
and  a  narrow  slit  for  the  passage  of  the  light. 

snow-fall,  8.    A  fall  or  storm  of  snow. 

"Further  interruption  in  railway  traffic  has  been 
caused  by  the  coutinuoua  snow-fall," — Daifg  Telf 
graph,  JaiL  14,  1B86, 

snow-fed,  a.  Originating  from  or  aug- 
mented by  melted  snow  :  as,  a  snow-fed  river. 

snow-field,  s.  A  wide  expanse  of  snow, 
especially  of  permanent  snow, 

snow-finch,  s. 

Ornith.:  Monti/ringilla  nivalis  ;  called  alao 
the  Stone-finch. 


boil,  boy;  pout,  jt5^1;  cat,  9ell,  ciiorus,  9hin,  bcn^Zi;  go,  ^em;  thin,  this;  sin,  a^;  eicpect,  Xenophon,  exist,    ph  =  £ 
-dan.  -tian  =  shan.    -tloii«  -slou  =  shun ;  -tion.  -slon  =  zudn.    -cious.  -tious.  -sious  =  shus.    -ble,  -dle»  &c  =  b^  deL 
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snow-flake,  «. 

I.  Ord.  Jjxng. :    A  small  feathery  flake  or 
particle  of  fiilling  snow. 
"  Beatore  ras  the  rocks,  where  the  tnov-flnke  rernsea." 
Oyron:  Ladiin-y-Gair. 

n.  Technically : 

1.  Bat. :  The  genns  Leucpium  (q.v.),  and 
spec.  Leucojxtin  (estivum.  Prior  says  that 
the  English  name  was  given  by  W.  Ciirtia  to 
distinguish  it  from  the  tiiiowdrop. 

2.  Ornith. :  The  Snow-bunting  (q.v.).  Called 
also  Siiow-deok. 

"Seen  agniiist  n  dark  hill-aide,  or»  lowering  sky.  a 
flock  of  thejd  binls  preaeuts  au  exceediu^'ly  benutiful 
appeamiice.  .iiid  it  may  then  Iw  aecu  how  aptly  the 
term  snow jluke  has  been  applied  to  the  Bpecie»," — 
Tarrell:  Brit.  BiriU[t^.  4th),  li.  7. 

snow-fleck,  s.    [Snow-flake,  3.] 

snow-flood,  s.  A  flood  caused  by  melt* 
ing  snow. 

snow-flower,  s. 

Bot. :  (1)  Tlie  Snowdrop  (q.v.);  (2)  Chioti- 
anthiis  vlrglnica. 

enow-goose,  s. 

Ornith.:  Anser  liyherborens.  Colour  white, 
Boiiietimes  with  mnre  or  less  of  a  ferruginous 
tinge  on  the  Jiead  ;  bill,  feet,  and  oibits 
suroia-ied.  It  obtains  its  snow-white  plumage 
only  at  maturity.  It  breeds  in  large  niinibeis 
In  the  barren  grounds  of  Arctic  America,  and 
migrate-s  southward  during  the  winter. 

snow-house,  snow-hut,  s.  A  house 
or  hut,  constructed  of  blot-ks  of  snow.  Capt. 
Lyon  {Private  Journal,  ch.  iii.)  thus  describes 
some  he  saw  in  the  Arctic  legions;  "Each 
dwelling  might  be  averaged  ac  fourteen  or 
sixteen  I'eet  in  diameter,  by  six  or  seven  feet 


fn  height  ,  .  .  The  blocks  of  snow  used  in 
the  biiiMing  wore  fnmi  fuur  to  six  inches  in 
thickness,  and  about  a  couple  of  feet  in 
leitgtli,  carefully  pired  with  a  laige  knife  .  .  . 
The  building  of  a  house  was  but  the  work  of 
an  hnur  or  two,  and  a  couple  of  men,  one  to 
cut  the  slabs  and  the  other  to  lay  them,  were 
labourers  snlficient." 

snow-hut,  s.    [Snow-house.] 

snow-lighr,  s.    Snow-blink  (q.v.)L 

snow-line,  s. 

Physical  Gerig.  :  The  line  of  perpetual  snow 
or  cuiigelatinu ;  the  line  above  which  snow 
does  not  nieit,  even  in  sunnner,  but  con- 
tinues frnui  age  to  iige,  unless  it  descends 
in  gluiers.  It  is  highest  nn  the  northern  side 
of  thtj  iiinialavjis  and  the  western  slDp"  of  the 
Andes,  on  Imth  of  wliicli  it  is  18,500  feethigli ; 
on  Mont  Blanc  it  is  8,500  feet ;  at  the  North 
Cape  2,300  feet ;  and  in  Spitzbergen,  lat.  78° 
N.,  it  falls  to  the  sea  level. 

snow-znould,  s. 

Bot. :  Laiiosa  nivalis,  a  hyphomycetous 
fungal,  one  of  the  Mucedines. 

snow-mouse,  s. 

Zool.  :  Arvicola  nivalis,  found  on  the  Alps 
and  Pyrenees  near  the  snow-line. 

snow-partridge,  snow-cocli:,  s. 

Ornith, :  Tetraogallius  himalayeitsis. 

snow-plant,  s.    [Protococcus.] 

snow-plough,  s.  An  iuipletnent  nsed 
to  cle.tr  a  load  oi-  tiark  of  snow.  It  is  of  two 
kinds  :  one  is  adapted  to  be  hauleil  by  horses 
or  oxen  on  a  common  highw;iy,  and  the  other 
to  be  placed  in  front  of  a  locomotive.  A 
varii-tv  of  the  latti^r  is  adapted  for  street 
tr.unw.-iys.  The  simplest  form  for  common 
hi.L^hways  consists  of  bn;irds  fmmed  together 
so  as  t"  form  a  Kbarp  miglp,  like  the  letter  A, 
in  front,  iind  sprea'lingnnt  liehind  to  a  greatei- 
or  lesa   width.     Being  drawn  along  with  tlie 


apex  in  front,  the  snow  is  thrown  off  by  the 
boards  to  the  side  of  the  road  or  patli,  and 
thus  a  free 

i'" — t  z 


passiige  13 
opened  for 
traffic.  For 
ra  il  way 
p  u  r  p  OSes    :  y^ 

the  forms  —    - — —       — ^-^ 

are  vari-  snow-plough. 

ous,    ac- 
cording to  the  character  of  the  country,  the 
amount  of  snow-fall,  tendency  to  drift,  &C. 

snow-shed,  s.  A  protection  for  a  line  of 
railway  in  expo.sed  situations,  where  snow- 
drifts are  likely  to  occur.  Uprights  are  placed 
on  both  sides  of  the  lines,  which  is  roughly 
roofed  in. 

snow-shoe,  s.  A  light  frame  made  of 
hent  wood  and  interlacing  thongs,  used  to 
give  the  wearer  a  broader  base  of  support 
wlien  walking  on  snow.  The  tread  of  the 
shoe  is  formed  of  strips  of  raw  bide,  liard- 
twisted  twine,  or,  among  the  Indians,  of  deer- 
sinews.  In  use,  the  toe 
is  placed  beneath  tlie 
strapand  Ihefoot rests 
on  the  thongs ;  as  the 
heel  rises  in  walking,  SKOW-suoJi. 

the  snow-shoe  is  not 

raised,  but  as  the  foot  is  lifted,  the  toe 
elevates  the  forward  end  of  the  snow-shoe, 
which  is  then  dragged  along  on  the  snow  as 
the  leg  is  ailvanced.  They  are  usually  fj-om 
three  to  four  feet  in  length,  and  a  foot  to 
eighteen  inches  broad  in  the  middle. 

"Armed  with  utowb,  shod  wUh  aiiiiv-shofi." 

Loiigfcllou) :  Jliamutha,  xv, 

snow-shoer,  s.  One  who  indulges  in  the 
pastime  of  snuw-shoeing. 

"  So  far,  at  least,  the  country  anovr-sTioeya  showed  a 
moat  decided  superiority."— /'le/c^,  Feb.  20,  18SC. 

snow-shoeing,  s.  The  act  or  practice 
of  walking  on  snow  in  snow-shoes. 

"We  consider  snov; »hncing  not  only  one  of  the 
8pnr.triofthe  world,  but  one  of  the  most  ri/busc  and 
manly  »^oii&."— Field,  f  ub.  20,  1886. 

snow-skate,  s.  A  thin  elastic  piece  of 
wood,  about  six  feet  long  and  as  broad  as  the 
foot,  used  by  the  Laps  for  skating  on  tlie 
snow;  sometimes  also  by  the  Swedes  and 
Norwegians. 

snow-slip,  s.  A  large  mass  of  snow 
which  slips  down  the  side  of  a  mountain. 

snow-storm,  s.  A  storm  with  a  heavy, 
drifting  fall  of  snow. 

snow-water,  a.  Water  produced  by  the 
melting  uf  snow. 

snow-white,  a.  White  as  snow  ;  pure 
white. 

"  There  tnow-whlte  curtainu  hnnpr  in  decent  folds." 
Wordsworth:  Excursion,  bk.  vii. 

snow-wreath,  s.  An  accumulation  of 
snow  of  some  considerable  length  and  height. 

snow  (2),  s.     [Dut.  snaauWy  from  Low  Ger. 
snau  —  a  snout,  a  beak.] 

Navt. :  A  brig-rigged  vessel,  whose  driver 
is  bent  to  rings  on  a  suppleuieutaiy  mast  just 
abaft  the  mninmast. 

"Take,  for  example,  that  most  famlli.ir  craft,  the 
brig.  If  the  trystil  tif  this  vesat^l  seta  directly  uixin 
her  maininaiit,  tiieii  slie  is  a  brig;  but  if  ^ou  affix  a 
little  iiijust  abaft  lier  mainniast,  and  call  italrysad- 
iiiast.  and  tlien  set  your  trysail  upon  this  niaitt.  the 
brig,  by  this  very  trifling  change,  becomes  what  is 
cilled  a  iiiuw."—lJaily  TeUgraph.  Nov.  26, 1885. 

snow,  v.i.  &  (.     [Snow  (1),  s.] 

A.  Intrans. :  To  fall  in  snow.  (Used  im- 
personally.) 

*  B,  Trans. :  To  scatter  or  cause  to  fall  like 
snow.    (Shakesp. :  Merry  Wives,  v.  6.) 

snow'- ball,  s.     [Eng.  snow,  and  hall.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang.  :  A  ball  or  round  mass  of 
snow  pressed  together  with  the  hands. 

2.  Conk. :  A  kind  of  pudding  made  by 
putting  rice  which  has  been  swelled  in  milk 
round  a  pared  and  cored  apple,  tying  it  up  in 
a  cloth  and  boiling  well. 

snowball -tree,  ». 

Bot.:  The  sterile-flowered  variety  of  Guelder 
rose.  Named  from  its  round  balls  of  white 
flowers. 

sndw^-ball,  v.t.  &  i.    [Snowball,  s.] 

A.  Trans.:  To  pelt  with  snow-balls. 

B.  Intrans. :  To  tlirow  snow-balls. 


*  snow'-break,  s.  [Eng.  snow  (1),  and  break.} 
The  flood  which  usually  follows  a  thaw  in 
mountainous  districts.  (iktrlyle :  French 
Meoolf  pt.  i.,  bk.  vii.,  ch.  iv.) 

snifiV-d,  sn^d'-  ing,  a.    [Snood,  Snoodino.] 

suow'-drop,  s.  [Eng.  snow,  s.,  and  drop. 
Named  from  the  resemblance  of  the  fl(»wers 
to  the  "  drops  "  or  pendants  worn  in  the  six- 
teenth and  seventeenth  centuries  by  ladies 
both  as  ear-rings  and  hangings  to  their 
brooches.] 

Bot.  dt  Hort. :  The  genus  Galanthus,  specially 
Galanthvs nivalis.  Root  an  ovoid  bulb;  leaves 
obtuse,  glaucous,  keeled,  six  to  ten  inches 
long ;  inflorescence  a  scape,  bearing  a  wliite 
flower  with  a  double  green  spot  below  the 
tip.  The  bulb  of  the  snowdrop  is  emetic! 
[Galanthus.] 

snowdrop-tree, «. 

Bot. :  (1)  Chionanthiis  virginica;  (2)  the 
genus  Haleaia. 

*  snow'-ish,  * snow-Isae,  a.  [Eng.  snow; 
'ish.]  Resembling  snow;  white  as  snow; 
snow-white. 

"  Her  tnowlih  neeke  irith  ble'wlsh  rnlncs." 

Warner:  Albiuni  England,  bk.  It. 

*sn6w'-lcss,  a.  [Eng.  $now;  -less.}  Fre© 
Iroin  snow  ;  destitute  of  snow. 

snow'-likc,  a.  [Eng.  snow;  -like.}  Bo- 
sembliiig  snow. 

Sno W-y,  saow-le,  a.    [Eng.  snow;  -y.J 

I.  Literally  ; 

1,  White  like  snow;  snow-white. 

"  The  sunbeam,  through  the  narrow  lattice,  fell 
Upon  the  snowy  ueck  and  long  dark  hair." 

Scott:  Lord  qfthe  isles,  r.  1. 

2.  Abounding  with  snow ;  covered  with  snow 

"  As  when  the  Tnrtiir  from  his  Bnssian  foe, 
By  AsUacau,  over  the  snow//  iilaiiis 
Retires."  JUilton  :  P.  L..  i.  438. 

*  II.  Fig. :  White,  pure,  spotless,  un- 
blemished. 

snowy-owl,  s. 

Ornith. :  Nyctea.  scandiaca,  a  native  of  the 
noi"th  of  Europe  and  Auieiica,  visiting  and 
breeding  in  the  Oi'kney  and  Shetland  Islands. 
In  old  birds  the  plumage  is  pure  while,  but 
in  younger  and  adult  birds  each  feather  is 
tipped  with  dark  brown  or  black.  The  length 
of  the  adult  male  is  about  twenty  inches,  that 
of  the  female  four  or  five  inches  more.  It 
flies  by  day,  and  preys  on  the  smaller  manw 
maliaand  on  various  birds. 

sniib,  *  snubbe,  s.    [Snub,  v.l 

1.  A  knot  or  protuberance  in  wood ;  a  snag. 
"  And  lilting  up  his  dreadfull  club  on  hight. 

All  ai'iuud  with  ragijed  smibbes  and  kuuitie  gratne.' 
Spenser:  /'.  y.,  I.  vioi.  7. 

2.  A  check,  a  rebuke,  a  take-down. 

3.  A  snub-nose  (q.v.). 

snub-nose,  s.  A  short  nose,  flat  at  tb« 
bridge,  and  somewhat  turned  up  at  the  tip. 

snub-nosed,  a.    Having  a  snub-nose. 
Snub-nosed  cacJialot : 
Zool. :  The  Short-headed  Whale  (q.v.). 
snub-post,  a. 

Naut. :  A  form  of  bitt  or  mooring-post  on  a 
raft  or  canal  boat  or  flat-boat,  used  for  wind- 
ing the  hawser  around,  wlieieby  the  raft  or 
boat  is  brought  to  a  mooring. 

snub  (1),  *  snebbe,  •  snib,  *  snibbe,  v.t. 
[Dan.  sni6i;e=to  set  down,  to  reprimand; 
Sw,  suubba;  Icel.  snubba.  Originally  =  to 
snip  oti'  the  end  of  a  thing  ;  cf.  Icel.  snabbdltr 
'=  snubbed,  snipped;  snupra  =  to  snub,  to 
chide  ;  Sw.  dial,  snojypa  =  to  cut  off,  to  snuflf 
a  candle  ;  snubba  =  to  clip,  to  cut  oU".] 

*  1.  To  nip ;  to  check  in  growth. 

"Trees  .  .  .  whose  beads  aud  boughs  I  have  ob- 
serv'd  to  run  out  far  to  landward,  bub  titward  tlie  sea 
to  be  so  snub'd  by  the  winds,  as  if  tlieii'  buughs  and 
leaves  had  been  par'd  or  shaven  otf  ou  that  side." — 
Jiiiy :  071  Che  Creation,  pt.  i. 

2.  To  clK^ck,  to  reprimand  ;  to  rebuke  with 
tartness  or  sarcasm. 

"  I  found  to  my  cost,  I  was  almost  snubbed  for 
asking."— Wio6e,  Sept.  2,  1885. 

3.  To  slight  designedly;  to  treat  with  con- 
temptuous neglect  as  too  forward  or  pre- 
tentious. 

%  To  smib  a  cable : 

I^aut.:  Te  stop  it  suddenly  when  running 
out. 


tate.  f.if.,  lire,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet.  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  ^b,  p6t; 
CT*.  xpr.re,  yolf;  work,  wh6.  son;  mute,  cub,  ciire.  umite,  cur,  rule,  full;  try,  Syrian.    S3,  ca  =  e;  ey  =  a;  an  =  kw* 


snub— so 
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•  snub  (2),  v.i.  [Cf.  Ger.  snauben  =  to  pant.] 
To  aob  with  couvulsious. 

Bniib'-ber,  s.    [Eng.  snub  (1),  v.  ;  -er.] 

*  I.  Ord.  Lang. :  One  who  snubs, 
n.  Naut. :  A  cable-stopper. 

Snu^'-bing,  pr.  par.  or  a.    [Snob  (1),  ».] 

snubbing-line,  5. 

Naut. :  The  line  on  the  bow  of  a  canal-boat, 
which  is  tiiken  niie  or  two  turns  arouud  a  post 
or  bollard  on  the  land  to  cliack  the  forward 
movement  of  the  boat  in  entering  a  lock. 

•  snub'-bisll,  a.  [Eng.  snub,  s. ;  -isk,']  Snrly, 
repressive  ;  inclined  toadiiiinister  snubs. 

"Sijirit  of  Kiiiit!  hnva  we  not  liiul  enough 
To  iDiike  religiou  sud,  mid  auur,  ami  iniibbUTtf 
Hood:  An  Open  <i,uettion. 

•anub'-by,  a.  [Eng.  snub,  s.  ;  -y.]  Short 
and  flat  at  the  bridge,  and  somewhat  turned 
up  at  the  tii>. 

"  Both  Imve  snithb}/  noses." 

Tlmckeray :  Peg  cf  Li-mavaddy. 

•  snudi^G,  v.i.  [A  softened  form  of  snug 
(q.v,).]    To  lie  close  and  still  ;  to  snug. 

"  Now  eat  liis  bread  in  iieace, 
AuQ  siiadge  iu  quiet.'  Herbert :  GiddineiM, 

*snud^e,  5.  [Snudge,  r.]  A  miser;  a  sneak- 
ing, niggardly  fellow. 

*■  Asid  thus  your  hushRiidrye,  me  thincke,  is  more 
like  the  life  of  a  covetous  snudge,  that  oit«  very  avill 
proves."— jlicftttm:  Toxophilus,  bk.  i. 

•  Builds' -mg.  <^-  [Eng.  snudge,  s. ;  -ing.^ 
Miserly,  niggardly. 

"  Snu'lginij  peniefathers  would  take  him  td  Telia 
xo\xshlie,"—IIotintIied:  Descr.  of  Ireland,  ch.  UL 

gnuff  (1),  s.    [Snuff  (1),  v.] 

1.  The  aot  of  inhaling  by  the  nose  ;  a  sniff. 

*  2.  Snot,  mucus. 

3.  Smell,  soent,  odour. 

*  4.  Resentment  expressed  by  snuffling  or 
sniffing  ;  a  huff. 

"  He  wenc  aiviiy  in  tnnff." — Ben  Jonaon :  Silent 
Wom.in,  iv,  2. 

5.  A  powdered  preparation  of  tobacco  in- 
haled through  the  nose.  The  leaves  of  the 
tobacco-plant,  having  undergone  fermentation 
by  moistnre  and  warmth,  are  chopped,  well 
dried,  and  then  ground  in  mortars  or  mills. 
Tlie  amount  of  drying  gives  the  peculiar 
flavour  nf  liigh-dried  snuff's,  such  iis  the 
Welsh,  Irish,  and  Scotch.  Snuffs  are  scented 
in  various  ways  to  suit  the  fancies  of  the 
users.  Dry  snuHs  are  often  adulterated  with 
quicklime,  antl  moist  snuff's,  as  rappee,  with 
ammonia,  hellebore,  pearl-ash,  &c.  [Tobacco.] 

*  Tf  (1)  To  talx  a  thing  in  smiff:  To  take 
offence  at  a  thing. 

"  I  tell  you  true,  I  tales  it  highly  *'»  svuff,  to  leani 
how  to  eutertiiiii  gentlefolks  of  you,  at  tliese  yeairs, 
i' faith." — SeiiJonson:  Poetaster,  ii.  1. 

(2)  Up  to  snuff:  Knowing,  sharp,  wide- 
awake; not  easily  taken  in  or  imiiosed  upon. 

snuff-dipping,  s.  A  mode  of  taking 
tobacco  i»r.icti.-.ed  liy  some  of  tlie  lower  class 
of  women  in  the  United  St;ites,  consi.sting  of 
dipping  a  brush  among  snulf,  and  rubbing 
the  teetli  and  gums  with  it. 

snuff-mill,  s.  A  mill  or  machine  for 
grinding  tohacco  into  snuff". 

T[  The  Devil's  Snuff-mill:  [Devil's  Snuff- 
box.] 

suuff-taker,  s.  One  who  is  in  the  habit 
of  Uikmg  or  inhaling  snutf ;  a  snuffer. 

snuff-taking,  s.  The  act  or  practice  of 
taking  or  inhaling  snulf  into  the  nose. 

snuff  (2),  *  snoffs,  *  snuf,  s.    [Snuff  (2),  v.] 
1.  The  burning  pait   of  a  candle-wick,  or 
that  wliich    has  been   charred  by  the  flame, 
wliether  burning  or  not. 

"  Virgil  gays.  '  as  the  younff  women  are  plying  their 
evening  tusks,  they  jire  neiisiljle  i>f  the  wmterseasdu, 
from  the  oil  sparkling  in  the  lain]),  luirt  the  snujf 
hardening.'"— t-'oo/ie:  A   \'lewofthe  Works  &  Days, 

*2.  Leavings  in    a    glass   after  drinking; 

heel-taps. 

"  Meantime,  those  very  snufn  which  yoar excess  pro- 
cured, would  liave  been  stveet  drups  to  nmiiy  poor 
thirity  soula,  who  for  want  uf  drinit  have  fainted."— 
R.  SraithW'iUe  :  The  Penitent  PUgrim. 

*  snuff-dista,  *  snuf-disb, «. 

Jew.  Antiq. :  A  dish  for  the  snuff  of  the 
lamps  of  the  tabernncle. 

"  Ajid  he  iniule  for  it  senen  lampes  with  the  snufTprs 
and  muf-dWies  thereof  of  pure  gold."— £xodiM  xxxviiL 
(1583.) 


snu£f  (1),  *  snufife,  v.t.  &  i.  [A  variant  of 
sjiijf  (q.v.).  O.  Dut.  snuffen,  snuyoen;  Dut. 
8nuiven=  to  .snuff;  s7i^/  =  smelling,  scent; 
snaffelen^to  smell  out;  cf.  Sw.  smi/vit  =  ii. 
cold,  a  catarrh  ;  situ/oen=  a  sniff,  a  scent; 
Sw.  dial,  snavlu,  snoflu,  situ^a=  to  snnttle  ; 
Dan.  S)iQvle  ;  Ger.  schnupfen  =  a  catarrh  ; 
schnupfen  =to  take  snuff.] 
A,  Transitive: 

1.  To  draw  in  with  the  breath  ;  to  inhale. 

"  There  feels  a  pleasure  perfect  in  its  kind. 
Ranges  at  liberty,  and  sjiuffa  the  wind." 

Cowper:  iietiretnent,  6SQ. 

2.  To  smell,  to  scent ;  to  perceive  by  the  nose. 
S.  Intru)isitLve: 

1.  To  snort ;  to  inhale  air  with  force  and 
noise. 

"  The  Bnvjflng  dogs  are  set  at  fault" 

£,  Moore  :  Wolf,  Hheep,  A  Lamb. 

2.  To  take  snuff. 

•  3.  To  turn  up  the  nose  and  inhale  air  in 
contempt;  to  suilf  contemptuously. 

"  Ye  said,  wliat  n  weariiieiis  is  it,  and  ye  have 
tnuffe<l»t  iV—.Uulachi  L  IS. 

*  4.  To  take  offence.    (Bp.  Hall.) 

Sniifif  (2),  v.t.     [Sw.   dial,   snoppa  =  to  snip  or 
cutoff;  Dan.  snubbe—  to  snub  (q.v.).]  'locut, 
clip,  or  take  ofl'the  snuff  of,  as  tif  a  ciuidle. 
"  Snuff  the  candles  at  supper  as  they  stand  on  the 
i9.h\e."— Swift :  Directions  to  Si^rvants. 

If  To  snuff  out:  To  exthiguish  by  snuffing; 
hence,  to  annihilate. 

"They  will  he  snuffed  out;  nobody  will  listen  to 
them  before  seven  or  after  mue."— Daily  Telegraph, 
Feb.  15,  18tj7. 

sniiff'-box,  s.      [Eng.  snuff  (1),  s.,  and  boa:.] 
A  box  for  carrying  snutf  about  the  person. 
They  are  made  of  every  variety  of  pattern  and 
material. 
"  Says  the  pipe  to  the  snuffbox  I  can't  understand 
What  the  ladles  and  gciilkinen  sec  in  your  face." 
Cowper ,  Litter  to  Rev.  Mr.  .\'ewt<jn. 

sniiff'-er,  s.  [Eng.  snuff  (1),  v. ;  -er.]  One 
wlm  snuffs. 

sniiff'-er^,  s.  pi.  [Eng.  sn-uff{1),  v. ;  -ers.]  An 
instrument  for  cropping  the  snuff  of  a  candle. 

"  When  you  have  smiffcd  tlie  cjindle,  leave  thesnuffera 
<i^n."—&wift :  JHreutions  to  the  Butler, 

snuffer-dish,  snuffer-tray,  s.  A  small 
stand  of  metal,  papiiir-maciie,  iSc,  for  holding 
snuffers. 

*  Snuff'-i-ness»  s.  [Eng.  snuffy  ;  -Tiess.]  Tlie 
quality  or  state  of  being  snuffy. 

"  There  is  a  smtfflneas,  a  stuffiness,  a  general  seedi. 
neas  about  the  iot:m&T,"—Eoening  Standard,  Nov.  i4, 

lSd5. 

snuf'-fle,  s.     [Snuffle,  v.] 

1.  A  sound  made  by  the  passage  of  air 
through  tiie  nostrils. 

2.  The  net  of  speaking  through  the  nose  ;  an 
adeeted  nasal  twang  ;  henue,  cant. 

Snuf'-fle,  v.i.  [A  freq.  from  snuff  (1),  v. 
(q.v.). J  To  speak  through  the  nose ;  to 
breathe  hard  through  the  nose,  or  through 
the  nose  when  obstructed. 

"  Snuffling  at  nose  and  croaking  in  his  throat." 
Drydtn  :  Persius,  tsat.  i. 

Snuf -fler,  s.  [Eng,  sniiffl(e) ;  -ei\]  One  who 
snuffles;  specif,  applied  to  one  who  makes 
great  profession  of  religion. 

snuf'-fles,  s.  pi  [Snuffle.]  Obstruction  of 
the  nose  by  nmrus,  an  affection  occurring  in 
man  3.ud  the  lower  annuals. 

"Tlieu  Princess  (Augusta  gets  the  »ni^lea."—Mad. 
D'Arblag  :  Diary,  iii.  180. 

sniif'- fling,  a.  [Snuffle,  v.]  Canting, 
hypocritical. 

"Assailing  the  straiglit-haired,  inuSting,  whining 
a»,\nis,"—Maeaulay  :  Uist.  Eng.,  ch.  ill, 

*snuff'-nian,  ■■?.  [Eng.  snitff,  s.,  and  ttmiti.] 
A  dealer  in  snuff. 

"The  shop  of  a  snnffmnn  of  the  present  day." — 
Savage.-  R.  Medlicott,  bk.  iii.,  ch.  L 

snuff'-y,  a.     [Eng.  snuff  (X),  s. ;  -y.] 

1.  Resemblhig  snuff  in  colour. 

2.  Soiled  witli  snuff;  smelling  of  snuff. 

3.  Offended,  displeased,  huffed.    {Scotch.) 

snugt  v.i.  &  t.     [Snuo,  a.] 

A.  Intrans. :  To  lie  close ;  to  snuggle ;  to 
make  one's  self  snug. 

"  We  snugged  up  for  the  night,"— FieM,  Dec.  9,  1885. 

B,  Trans. :  To  put  in  a  snug  position ;  to 
place  snugly. 


snug,  a.  &  s.  [Icel.  snoggr  =  smooth,  said  of 
wool  or  hair ;  O.  Sw.  siiygg  =  short-haired, 
trimmed,  neat ;  Sw.  snygg  ■=  cleanly,  neat, 
genteel;  Norw.  sn-tip^  =  short,  q.uick  ;  Dan. 
sudg  =  neat,  smart.] 

A.  As  adjective: 

1.  Lying  close  ;  closely  pressed. 

*  2.  Close,  concealed ;  not  exposed  to  view, 

"  Wlien  you  lay  snug  to  snap  young  Damoif's  goats.' 
Dryden  :   Virgil ;  Ed.  iii.  24, 

3.  Compact,  trim ;  ciunfoitable  and  con- 
venient. 

"Within  her  master's  snufT  abode." 

Cowper:  Retired  Cat, 

B.  As  substantive : 

1.  Mack. :  *A  small  rib,  lug,  or  marginal 
ridge,  cast  on  a  plate,  and  acting  as  a  lateral 
suppoit  to  keep  an  alitaelied  o'lject  in  place  ; 
as,  on  the  edge  of  a  bracket-sole. 

2.  Steam-eng. :  One  of  the  catches  on  the 
eccentric  pulley  and  intermediate  shaft,  for 
the  iiurpose  of  communicating  the  motion  of 
the  shaft  through  the  eccentric  to  the  slide- 
valves. 

Sniig'-ger-j^,  s.  [Eng.  smig;  -ei-y.]  A  snug, 
warm  loum  or  place.  (Often  used  of  a  bar- 
parlour.) 

"  We  in  Meath  ha<l  a  plcftsnTit  timn  in  Miss  Muiphy'a 
snuggery."— F^ield,  fi'eb.  la,  ISBU. 

snug'-gmg,  s.  [Snug,  a.]  The  operation  of 
rubbing  down  the  ffltres  of  rope  to  iuj])rove 
its  finish.     Known  also  as  slicking  or  huish- 


snug'-gle,  v.i.  [A  freq.  or  dimin.  from  snug 
(q.v.).]  To  move  one  way  and  another  to  get 
a  snug,  close  pLu-e;  to  lie  close  for  warmth 
or  comfort ;  to  cuddle,  to  nestle. 

"Young  Newcoine  stiuijgliiig  by  my  side."- T^tacA- 
eray :  Jfcwcomej,  ch.  i. 

*snug'-i-fy,  v.t.  [Eng.  snitg ;  i  connect.,  and 
sulf.  -fy,]    To  make  snug. 

"Coleridge!  I  devoutly  wish  that  Fortune,  who 
has  made  spoitwith  yoa  soling,  may  play  one  frcjik 
more,  throw  you  into  ijoiidon,  or  some  eiiot  near  it, 
and  there  snugify  you  for  life."— C  Lainb:  Letter  to 
Coleridge, 

Snixg'-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  snug;  -ly.]  In  a  snug 
manner ;  comfortably. 

"  And,  snvgl.i/  housed  from  the  wind  and  weather, 
Mopo  like  birus  that  are  chaiwiug  feather." 

Longfell'jw :  Spring. 

snug'-ness,  s.  [Eng.  snug;  -Jt«ss,]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  snug. 

snush,  o.    [Snuff  (1),  s.] 

sny,  s.    [Etyin.  doubtful.] 

Shipbuilding : 

1.  A  gentle  bend  in  timber  curving  upward. 
If  it  tend  downward  it  is  said  to  hang. 

2.  The  trend  of  the  lines  of  ,i  ship  upward 
from  amidship  toward  the  bow  and  the  stern. 

sny'-ing,  s.    [Sny.] 

Shiphuild. :  A  curved  plank  worked  edge- 
ways into  the  bow  of  a  vessel. 

SO,  *  sa,  *  swa,  adv.,  conj.,  &  inter}.    [A.9. 
swa;  cogn.  with  Dut.  zoo;  Icel.  srd,  svo,  so; 
Dan.  saa;  Sw.  sd;  Goth,  swa;  Ger.  so.] 
A,  ^s  adverb : 

1.  In  that  manner  or  degree  ;  in  such  man- 
ner or  to  such  degree  as  is  indicnted  iu  any 
way,  or  is  implied,  or  is  supposed  to  be 
known. 

"  Give  thanks  you  have  lived  so  long  " 

Shakes}).  :  Temp-st.  i  L 

2.  In  like  manner  or  degree  ;  in  the  way 
that;  for  like  reasmi.  (Used  coirclntivciy 
with  05  preceding  to  denote  comparison  or 
resemblance.) 

"As  whom  the  fables  feign  a  monstrous  size. 
Titanian  or  earthboni  th.it  warred  tm  Jovo, 
So  btretched  out  huge  in  length  the  iirch-tieiid  I.^y.'' 
Miltnn  ■  P.  /..,  i.  1(7. 

3.  In  such  a  manner;  to  such  a  dc^groo. 
(Used  correlatively  with  as  or  Unit  following.) 


^  It  was  formerly  used  with  an  inlinit'Vf 
but  without  as,  to  denote  the  effect  or  rc.-.iili 

"  So  proud  thy  service  tt  despise." 

Shiikesp. :  Sonnet  lid. 

4.  In  such  a  manner,  or  to  such  a  degrct 
as  cannot  very  well  be  expressi'd;  in  a  hij^i 
degree,  vrry  much,  extremely  ;  as,  You  are  a 
good.     (Colloq.) 

5.  In  the  snme  degree  ;  with  as. 

"  So  aoou  waa  she  along  as  he  waa  down," 

Shakesp.  :    'enus  &  Adonis,  43. 


boll,  bd^;  pdat,  jowl;  cat,  9011,  chorus.  9hin,  bencb;  go,  gem;  tbin.  tbis;  sin,  a^;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist,    -ing. 
-Clan,  -tian  =  sban.    -tion,  -sion  =  shun ;  -tion,  -.sion  =  zbiin.    -clous,  -tious,  -sious  =  sbiis.    -ble,  -die,  ^c.  ^  bel,  deL 
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soak— soapwort 


6.  As  has  been  said  or  stated  ;  used  with 
reilex  leleivnce  to  soinetliin^'  just  asserted  or 
implied  ;  used  to  iiuiily  the  sense  of  a  pre- 
ceding word  or  senttiuce,  and  to  avoid  rbi'C- 
titioii. 

"  Let  the  waters  under  the  heaven  be  gathered  to- 
getlicr  mito  one  \i\inx,  luid  let  the  dry  Und  aijpciir; 
aiiil  it  was  so." — Genesis  i.  0. 

7.  liikewise,  as  well,  also. 

"  Yuu  have  cause,  so  have  we  all,  of  Joy." 

Sluikesp.  :  Tempest,  11.  1. 

8.  For  this  reason  ;  on  these  terms  nr  con- 
ditions ;  consequently,  tlioretore,  on  this  ac- 
count, accordingly. 

"(Jod  uiakea  him  in  bis  own  imatre  au  intellectual 
creature,  jiud  so  capable  of  domiuiuu." — Locke. 

9.  Be  it  so  ;  so  let  it  be ;  it  is  well ;  it  is 
good  ;  it  is  all  riglit.  Used  to  supply  the 
jtlace  of  a  sentence,  and  to  express  acquies- 
cence, assi;nt,  or  apjirobation. 

"If  it  be  my  luck,  to."~&hakesp, :  Merry  Wivet, 
iii.  1 

10.  Such  being  the  case ;  accoidingly,  well. 

"And  to,  farewell."    Sliaketp. :  Two  Qeatlemeti,  L  1. 

11.  Used  to  introduce  a  wish,  after  or  be- 
fore an  asseveration. 

"  I  never  siiw  the  chain,  so  help  ine  Heaven." 

Sh-tketiJ. :  Corned!/  of  Errors,  v. 

12.  Used  interrogatively:  Is  it  so?=Doyou 
mean  it? 

13.  Used  to  imply  a  manner,  degree,  or 
quantity,  not  exjjressly  stated,  but  implied, 
hinted  at,  or  left  to  be  guessed  ;  a  little  more 
or  less. 

•*  Have  a  score  of  knavea  or  so." 

Hh'ikesp. :  Taming  o/ iTie  Shrew,  L  2. 

B.  As  conjunction : 

1.  For  this  reason  ;  on  these  terms  or  con- 
ditions ;  on  this  account ;  therefure. 

"It  leaves  lustructfoii  and  so  instructors,  to  the 
sobriety  of  the  settled  ai-ticles  aud  rule  of  the  church." 
—Hulj/day. 

2.  Provided  that ;  on  condition  that ;  in 
case  that. 

"So  the  doctrine  be  but  wholesome  jtud  edifying, 
though  there  sliuuld  he  n  want  of  exactness  in  the 
manner  of  8[>eii,king  or  renaoniug,  It  may  'be  ovet- 
looked."— v<«er6«j7/.   [TodU.) 

C.  As  interj. :  Stand  still  1  stop  1  stay  1  that 
will  do  I 

H  ♦  1.  So  as :  Such  as. 

"  Thou  art  as  tyrauuous,  so  cm  thou  art." 

S/iukdsiJ.  :  Son-net  WL 

*  2.  -So  far  forth :  So  far  ;  to  such  a  degree 
or  extent. 

'■  So  f'lr  forth  as  they  were  worthy  to  be  com- 
mended."—fliit/c  TrunsltUurs  •  To  the  iii^ader  (ICll). 

3.  So  forth;  so  on:  Finther  in  Ihe  same 
or  a.  similar  manner  ;  more  of  the  same  or  a 
similar  kind  ;  et  cetera. 

*  4.  So  much  as  :  However  much ;  to  what- 
ever degree  ur  extent. 

"So  much  as  you  Jidmlre  the  beauty  of  his  verse, 
ble  prose  is  full  as  good."— yopc.    {Todd.) 

5.  So-and-so  :  A  certain  person  or  thing,  not 
mentioned  by  name;  an  indefinite  iicrsou  or 
thing :  as,  I  must  see  so-aiul-so  about  it. 

6.  So-ao: 

(1)  IndifTeicnF,  indifferently,  middling,  me- 
di(u;re  ;  in  an  iiiditferent  manner  or  degree. 
{Used  both  as  an  adjective  and  an  adverb.) 

'* '  What  thinkest  thou  of  the  rich  Mercatio  ?  * 
•  Well  of  luB  wealth;  hut  of  himself  sis  ..'" 

.S/Kikvs/j,  :  Two  Gentlemen,  i,  2, 

(2)  Used  as  an  exclamation  implying  dis- 
coveiy  or  obseivation  of  some  effect;  ay,  ayi 
well,  well ! 

"So-so,  farewell,  we  are  gone." 

Sliakesp. :  Winter's  Tale.  11.  a 

7.  So  that : 

(1)  To  the  end  that ;  in  order  that ;  with 
the  view,  purpose,  or  intention  that. 

(2)  With  the  result  or  effect  that. 

"All  Isrtiel  shouted  with  a  great  shout,  so  that  the 
earth  rang  iiKftui,"— l  Samuel  iv,  5. 

8.  So  then:  Thus,  then,  it  is  that,  the  conse- 
I      qnence  is  ;  tlierefore. 

"  To  a  w.ir  are  required  a  just  quarrel,  sufficient 
•■'        fon.'iB,  .ind  a  prndeni.  chnice  of  tht  oesigna ;  an  then, 
I  will  (irat  justify  the  quarrel,  balance  the  forces,  and 
propound  designs." — Bacon. 

soak,  "soke,  *sok-3ni,  ■y.'-  &  i-  [a.s.  main 
=  to  suck,  to  soak;  cf.  Wei.  sw^a  =  soaked  ; 
sngnn  =to  suck.] 

A.  Transitive  : 

1.  To  steep  or  cause  to  lie  in  a  liquid  till 
the  substance  has  imbibed  all  the  moisture  it 
is  capable  of  containing;  to  macerate  in 
water  or  other  flu  id. 

"  Wormwood,  put  into  the  brine  you  gonk  your  com 
in,  prevents  the  birds  eating  tL  —Mortimer:  En*- 
bandry. 


2.  To  wet  thoroughly,  to  drench. 

'*  While  moist  Aj-uturus  snak'd  the  vales  below  • 
Fawkes  ■  ApuU^iu  Khodias;  Argoaaatics  11. 

3,  To  diaw  in  by  the  pores,  as  the  skin. 

"  Suppling  thy  atiffen'd  joints  with  fragraut  oil ; 
Then  in  thy  si.jicious  giirden  walk  awhile, 
To  suck  tha  moiature  up  aud  soak  it  ui. 

Oryden.    {Todd.] 

•4.  To  penetrate,  work,  or  accomplisli  by 
wetting  thorou'^dily.  (Often  followed  by 
through.) 

*  5.  To  suck  up,  to  drain,  to  dry  up,  to 
exhaust. 

"His  (easthigs,  wherein  he  was  only  sumptuous, 
could  not  but  smk  hts  exchequer."—  JVotton. 

B,  Intransitive : 

1.  To  be  steeped  in  water  or  other  fluid  ;  to 
steep. 

2.  To  enter  gradually  into  pores  or  in- 
terstices. 

"Rain,  soakim into  the  strata  which  lie  near  the 
surface,  bears  witli  It  all  such  movable  matter  aa 
occui-s." —  Wonduiard, 

3.  To  drink  intemperately or  gluttonously; 
to  be  giien  to  excessive  drinking. 

"  The  tickling  of  his  iialatc  with  a  glass  of  wine,  or 
the  idle  chat  of  a  lou/dng  ciub." — Locke. 

soak'-age  (age  as  ig),  s.    [Eng.  soak;  ■age.l 

1.  The  act  or  state  of  soaking. 

2.  Fluid  imbibed. 

soak-er,  *  sok-ere,  s.    [Ehg.  soak ;  -er.] 

1.  One  wlio  or  thiit  which  soaks  or  macerates 
in  watei-  or  other  fluid  ;  one  who  or  that  which 
di-enclies  thoroughly. 

2.  A  heavy  drinker ;  a  toper. 

"  In  the  next  place,  by  a  good  natur'd  man.  le 
usually  meiint,  ncitlier  more  nor  less  than  a  good 
felluw.  a  ijainful,  able,  and  laljorioiis  anaker,  one  who 
owes  all  fiis  good  nature  to  the  pot  aud  the  pipe."— 
South:  Sertnons,  vol.  vi.,  ser.  3. 

s6ak'-mg,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.    [Soak.] 

A.  As  pr.  par.  :  (See  the  verb). 

B.  As  adjective: 

1.  Steeping,  macerating. 

2.  Wetting  thoroughly;  drenching:  as,  a. 
soaking  rain. 

3.  Drinking  heavily, 

C  As  subd..  A  thorough  wetting;  a 
drenching. 

*  soak'-ing-ly,  *  sok-ing-ly.  adv,  [Eng. 
soaliiig ;  -i'/.]  Giadually,  by  degrees,  as  water 
soaks  into  the  ground. 

'■  Sokingly.  one  pece  after  an  other." — Udal:  Apoph. 
of  Erasjnus,  p.  303. 

s6ak'-y,  soc-ky,  a.  [Eng.  soak ;  -y.]  Moist 
on  tlie  sniface  ;  steeped  in  water;  soggy. 

soal  (1),  sole,  a.  [A.S.  solu  =  mire.]  A  dirty 
pool.    {Prov.) 

*  soal  (2),  c.    [Sole,  s.] 

soap,  *  soape,  *  sope,  s.  [A.S.  safe ;  cogn. 
wall  Dut.  zeep ;  Icel.  bdpa',  Dan.  scebe ;  Sw. 
sdpa;  M.  H.  Gei'.  saiffd ;  O.  H.  Ger.  seiphd : 
Ger.  seife  ;  Lat,  sopo  (^accus.  saponem,  whence 
Fi-.  savoii;  Ital.  sajyone ;  Sp.  xahoii ;  Wei. 
sebo)i ;  Gael,  siopiinn,  siabunii:  It.  siabunii),^ 
I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  Lit. :  An  alkaline  unctuous  substance, 
used  chii'Hy  for  washing  aud  cleansing  pur- 
poses.    [11. ] 

"  All  sonps  and  soapy  suhBtances,  and  consequently 
ripe  fruits,  the  juices  of  pungent  and  arumatical 
plants;  all  tli^se  substtmces  resolve  solids,  iiiid  some- 
times attenuate  or  thiu  the  fluids." — ArbuOmot:  On 
Dif.t.  ch,  J, 

2.  Fig. :  Flattery.    iSlang.) 
II.  Technically : 

1.  Chem.  (£  Comm. :  In  a  chemical  sense,  a 
soap  includes  all  compounds  of  an  organic 
acid  with  a  metallic  or  organic  base.  Uoin- 
meri-.ially,  it  is  a  d-tergent  substance,  con- 
sisting of  the  potassium  and  sodium  salts  of 
the  fatty  acids  derived  from  animal  or  vege- 
table oils  and  fats,  and  piepared  by  boiling 
the  neutral  fat,  suidi  as  tidlow,  palm  oil,  or 
olive  oil,  with  Cfuistic  soda  or  potash,  until 
saponificidinn  (q.v.)  is  complete.  To  separate 
tlie  soap  from  the  excess  of  alkali  and  glycerin, 
a  weak  solution  of  common  salt  is  added,  and 
t)ie  boiling  continued  for  a  certain  time. 
The  soap  being  therehy  rendered  insoluble  in 
the  ley,  rises  to  the  top  in  the  form  of  a 
granular  mass  or  curd,  and  is  ladled  out  or 
run  off  into  frames,  whei'e  it  cools  and 
solidifies.  Hard  so^ips  are  compounds  of  the 
fatty  iicids  and  soda,  the  bfst  known  being 
curd  and  yellow  soaps,  tlie  latter  containing 


a  small  percentage  of  rosin.  A  good  hard 
soap  should  contain  not  more  than  26  per 
cent,  water,  7  per  cent,  soda,  and  (Jli  per  cent 
of  fatty  acids.  Soft  soap  is  a  combination  of 
potash,  or  potash  nnd  soda,  with  the  fatty 
acids  derived  tVoin  the  drying  oils,  such  as 
whale-oil,  seal-oil,  liuseed-oil,  &c.  It  is  soft 
and  pasty  to  the  touch,  and  dissolves  more 
readily  iij  water  than  hard  soap.  Hard  soapa 
constilute  the  great  bulk  of  the  soaps  used, 
and  may  be  divided  into  the  three  varieties  of 
curd,  mottled,  and  yellow.  Yellow  soaps  contain 
rosin  as  an  e&seutial  ingredient.  Curd  aud 
mottled  soaps  are  made  from  tallow,  in  a  special 
mauucr,  the  mottling  in  the  latter  being  due 
to  the  preucmce  in  the  lye  of  small  quantities  of 
lime,  niagne^iia,  &c.  The  basis  of  toilet  soap 
is  generally  good  curd  or  yellow  soap. 

2.  Pharm. :  Medicinal  snap  is  an  antacid  and 
slightlv  aperient,  but  is  used  chiefly  as  an  ad- 
junct to  other  drugs,  or  in  the  manufacture  of 
pills.     [Castile-soap.] 

soap-bark,  s. 

Bot. :  The  genus  Quillaia  (q.v-X 
soap-boiler,  s. 

1.  One  whose  trade  is  to  manufacture  soajk 

"  A  smtp  baiter  condoles  with  me  ou  th«  dutiss  on 
castle- soap. "—.4  ddison  :  Spectator. 

2.  A  soap-pan  (q.v.). 

soap'boiling,  s.  The  act  or  business  of 
manufacturing  soap. 

soap-bubble«  s.  A  thin  film  of  soaj^ 
suds  inflated  by  blowing  through  a  pipe,  and 
forming  a  hollow  globe,  with  beautiful  ij> 
descent  colours. 

soap-cerate,  s. 

Pharm. :  A  plaster  consisting  of  hard  soap, 
yellow  wax,  olive  oil,  oxide  of  lead,  aud  vine- 
gai',  applied  to  allay  iuflamuiation. 

soap-engine,  s.  A  machine  upon  which 
the  siat)S  of  soap  are  piled  to  be  cross-cut 
into  bars.    {IVeale.) 

soap-frame,  s.  A  box  to  hold  soap  and 
retain  it  till  it  acquires  a  certain  degree  of 
solidity. 

soap-house,  s.  A  house  or  building  in 
whicti  soap  is  made. 

*  soap-lock,  s.  A  lock  of  hair  made  to 
lie  smoutii  by  soaping  it. 

soap-nut,  s. 

Bot.  :  (1)  Tlie  legume  of  Acaiia  concintia.; 
(2)  the  nut  of  Sapindus  Saponaria, 
Soap-nut  tree: 
Bot.  :  SapindiLs  trifollatus. 

soap-pan,  s.  A  large  pan  or  vessel, 
generally  of  cast-iron,  used  for  boiling  the 
materials  for  the  manufacture  of  soap. 

soap-plant,  s.  A  popular  name  for  any 
plant  that  may  be  used  as  soap. 

soap-pod,  s. 

Bot. :  Various  species  of  Ceesalpinia. 

soap-suds,  s.  pi.  Water  iinpi-eguated 
with  suap  ;  suds. 

soap-test,  s.  A  test  for  determining  the 
relative  hardness  of  waters.  It  consists  in 
adding  to  the  different  waters  a  solution  of 
soap  of  known  strength,  until  a  peiiuaueat 
lather  is  produced  on  shaking. 

soap-tree,  s. 

Bot. :  Sapindus  Saponaria. 
soap-work,  s.    A  soap-houso. 

soap,  v.t.    [Soap,  s.] 

1,  Lit. :  To  rub  or  wash  with  soap, 

2.  Fig. :  To  flatter.    {Slang.) 

floap'-ber-ry,  s.    [Eng.  soap,  and  berry.} 
Bot. :  The  genus  Sapindus  (q.v.). 

*  sdap'-less,  a.    [Eng.  soaji;  -less.]    Without 
soap,  using  no  soap  ;  hence,  dirty,  unwashed. 
"  The  offered  hand .  .  .  was  of  a  marvellously  dingy 
aud  soapiest  aa^ecL"—Lytton  :  Pelham.  ch.  xlix. 

soap' -stone,    s.     [Eng.   soap,    and   stone,] 
[Saponite,  Talc] 

soap'-wood,  8.    [Eng.  soap,  and  wood.] 

Bot.  :  Clethra  tinifolia. 

Boap'-ivort,  s.    [Eng.  soap,  and  worf]    [Sa* 

PONARIA.J 


l&te,  fat,  fire,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father ;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there ;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;  go,  p5t, 
or.  wore,  wplt  work,  who,  son ;  mute,  cub,  ciire,  ^nite.  cur,  rule,  full ;  try,  Syrian,    ae,  ce  =  e ;  ey  =  a ;  qu  =  kw. 
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Botany : 

1.  The  genus  Saponaria  (c|..v.);  spec,  So- 
ponaria  officinalis. 

2.  (PL):  The  order  SapindaceBB  (q.v.). 

•dap'-y,  a.     [Eng.  soap;  -y.] 
I.  Literally : 

1.  Of  the  nature  of  or   resembling  sonp ; 
having  tlie  qualities  of  soap  ;  soft  and  smooth. 

"  Tlie  sanie[tar  water]  na  a  soupy  medluiue,  Oissolvea 
the  gruuioiis  concretions  of  tliu  tibrous  [jait." — 
Berkulej/:  iS*?^,  §  ye.. 

2.  Smeared  with  soap. 

11.  Fig. :     Flattering,    unctuous,    glozing. 
(Said  of  persons  or  of  language.)    (Slang.) 

Boar,  *soaro,  *sore,  v.i.    [Ft.  essorer=  to 
expose  to  the  air,  t'>  mount  or  soar  up,  from 
Low  t-at.  *exaiiro  =  to  expose  to  the  air,  from 
Lat.  ex  =  out,  and  aura  =  a  breeze,  the  air.] 
I.  Literally : 

1.  To  fly  aloft,  as  a  bird  ;  to  mount  upward 
on  wings,  or  as  on  wings  ;  to  tower. 

*'  Wlieii  Deiiinark'a  Rn.veii  soared  on  high, 
TnuuipliEiut  thiough  Nortliumbriaii  i^ky." 

St-ott :  Rokeby,  Iv.  1. 

2.  To  rise  high  ;  to  mount  up. 

••  Ptaiiies  rise  aiul  sink  by  fits  ;  at  Isvst  they  S'xir 
lu  cue  bright  bhizo,  aud  then  desuend  no  mure.** 

Dri/den.     [Todd.) 

n.  Fig. :  To  rise  or  mount  intellectually ; 
to  titwer  mentally. 

"He  wmg  d  hia  upwaid  fli^-ht.  nnd  Boar'd  to  fame.** 
Drydan     Hi-jiimu-iida  &  (^uiacai'do,  5IS. 

soar  (1),  *  scare  (1),  s.    [Soar,  v.]  A  towering 
flight;  asctint. 

"Within  Jioi^r 
Of  tow'iiiig  eagles."        MUtoii,  r.  £.,  v.  270, 

•soar  (2),  soare  (2), s.    tO.  Fr.  sor,  Fr.5aur= 
eorrcl,  rtUd.sh.] 

1.  A  liawU  of  the  first  year. 

2.  A  buck  of  the  fourth  year. 

"  A  buck  is  the  first  year  a  fawu ;  tbw  eecond  a 
prickbb  ;  the  tlnid,  a  soirt;!  ;  ftud  tlie  fourth  ye.ti'  a 
toare."—Iieturn /lum  Fuvnassus. 

Soar-£alcon,  a.    A  sore-falcon  (q.v.). 

soar'-ant,  a.    [Soar,  v.]    A  word  used  in  mo- 
dern lieialdry  as  a  synciiym  of  Volaut  (q.v.). 


fBdar'-in^,  2'r.  par.  or  a.    [Soar,  i;.] 

[Eng.  soaring;  • 


•  sbar'-ing-ly,  adv. 
a  suaiiug  muuner. 

"Tlieir  summits  to  heaven 
Shoot  toui-imjly  forth." 


/.]    In 


Byron  :  ifanfred,  1.  L 

go-a'-ve,  so-a-ve-men'-te,  adv.    [Ital.  = 

sweet,  sweetly.] 

Music:  A  direcfion  that  the  piece  is  to  be 
placed  delicately,  sweetly,  or  gently. 

BObfl),  *Sol>l>e,t'.t.  &(.  [Of  imitative  on'sin; 
A.S.  siofian,  seo/faH  =  to  lament;  cf.  Ger. 
seufsen  =  lo  sigh  ;  O.  H.  Ger.  siljfon ;  M,  H. 
Ger.  siuften,  su/ten,  from  O.  H.  Ger.  Sii/i  = 
asigli,  a  sob.] 

A,  Intrans. :  To  sigh  with  a  kind  of  con- 
vulsive motion,  or  a  sudden  heaving  of  the 
chi-st ;  to  weep  with  convulsive  catching  of 
the  \ireath. 

"  Luke  had  a  manly  heart ;  but  at  these  words 
He  nobb'd  al.md."  WordSiVjrih :  Michael. 

%  Sobbing  is  produced  by  a  series  of  con- 
vulsive inspirations,  like  thnse  of  hi'congli  ; 
but  the  glottis  is  closed  e:irlief,  so  tliaL  little 
•     or  no  air  enters  tlie  chest.    (Foster.) 

B.  Travis.  :  To  utter  with  a  sob  or  sobs. 

•sob  (2),  v.t.     [Etym.  doubtful.]    To  soak. 

"  Tht!  tree  beingsobbed  and  wet,  bwsUs." — Mortimer: 
Evsbaiidiy. 

sob,  *sobbe,  ».  [Sob  (1),  v.]  A  convulsive 
sigh. 

'■  Th^ige  who  lodged  near  him  could  distinctly  hear 
hia  sobi  and  his  piercmg  criea."— J/ticatt^itf  :  Hist. 
Eng.,  ch.  v. 

•s5-be'-it,  conj.     [Eng.  so  he  it]     Provided 

tiiut. 
SO'-ber,   *SObre,    a.      [Fr.  snbre,  from  Lat. 

sobriiim,  accus.  oi86briiis=  snber.] 

1.  Temperate  in  the  use  of  liqunrs,  &c.  ;  ab- 
stemious, inodprate.    (Cowper :  Hope,  158.) 

2.  Not  overcnniH  by  or  under  the  influence 
of  intoxicating  liquors  ;  not  intoxicated,  not 
druiilc. 

"A  law  there  Is  among  the  Greclana.  whereof  Plt- 
tacus  is  antlior ;  tliitt  he  which  bein«  overcuiiie  with 
drink  did  then  strike  aiij^  man,  Bhoutd  suffer  pmilsh- 
niciit  double  ns  much 
sober.  "~Iloo/ter. 


a  If  he  hiid  done  the  same  being 


3.  Not  mad,  insane,  or  flighty;  not  wild, 
visionary,  or  heated  with  itassion  ;  having 
the    reason    cool   and    dispassionate ;    cool- 

.  beaded. 

"Thera  was  not  a  xober  person  to  be  bad  ;  all  was 
tempestuous  and  blustering."— /)j*vd(in.    {Todd.) 

4.  Not  prnceeding  from,  attended  with,  or 
characterized  by  passion  nrftxcitcment ;  calm, 
cool,  regular. 

"With  sober  speed."        Shal-nap.  :  2  ffjnry  IV.,  iv.  3. 

5.  Serious,  solemn,  gravtj,  sedate,  earnest. 

"Speakestthou  in  sober  meanings?" 

UkaJcusp. :  A  s  you  Li'ce  It,  v.  2. 

6.  Not  bright,  gJiy,  or  showy  ;  not  Slirilliant 
in  appearance  ;  duU-louking,  quiet. 

"  Petruclilo 
Shall  offer  ma,  diaguia'd  in  S"6er  robes. 
To  old  Baptijtii  as  a  school  masti-r," 

Shnhesp.  :  Tain.i»g  of  tlie  Shrew,  i.  2. 

*7.  Modest,  demure,  clinste. 

"A  queen,  fair,  sober,  wise." 

Shakes/}. :  Bamlet,  111.  4. 

*  sober-blooded,  a.  Free  from  iiassion 
or  excitement;  cool,  calm,  cool-blooded. 

"This  same  young  sober-blooded  boy,  a  man  cannot 
make  him  laugh."— >7KiS;cap.  .•  2  Henry  IV.,  iv.  3. 

sober  minded,  a.  Having  a  disposition 
of  mind  habitually  sober,  calm,  and  ctiol. 

sober-mindedness,  s.  The  quality  or 
stiite  of  being  sober-minded;  free.dnni  from 
inordinate  passions  ;  calmness,  coolness. 

•sober-suited,  a.    Clad  in  sober,  dark, 

or  sail-coioured  gnrments  ;  not  gaily  dressed 
or  coloured.    (Thomson  :  Summer^  74ti.) 

BO'-ber,  v.t  &  i.    [Sober,  a.} 

A.  'I'ransitive: 

1,  To  make  sober ;  to  cure  of  intoxication, 

2.  To  make  temperate,  calm,  or  cool ;  to 
cool  down. 

"  Tidln'^3  of  a  very  itobrrim  nature  had  Just  reached 
him."— .f/ucaalay :  flht.  IJnfi..  ch.  x:li. 

B,  Tntrans. :  To  become  cool  or  quiet ;  to 
cool  down. 

"  Bl.iny  a  horsa  who  will  soBfr  down  if  struck 
severely  mice  only,  \nll  get  fnrioua  if  the  pmiisbmeut 
is  repeated. "—A'te/d,  Sept.  4.  1886. 

*Sd'-ber-i3e,  v.i.  &  *.    [Eng.  sober;  -ize.\ 

A.  intram.  :  To  become  sober. 

B.  Trans. :  To  make  sober  ;  to  sober. 

"And  I  wastliankEul  for  the  moril  Rit'ht, 
liiAl  sober izcd  the  v.ist.mil  "  ihi  di-lib'lit" 

Cra'jbi :  T.iles  of  the  Ualt.  vt 

sd'-ber-ly,  *so-bre-ly,  adv.    [Eng.  soher, 
a. ;  -ly.] 

1.  In  a  sober  manner;  temperately,  mo- 
derately :  as,  To  live  soberly. 

2.  Ciilmly,  quietly;  without  excess  of  en- 
thusiasm ;  temperately. 

"  And  snberlif 

The  fryer  did  thus  be','iu." 

H'.ii  -or:  Albionn  England,  Ix. 

3.  Without  intemperate  passion,  coolly, 
calmly. 

4.  Gravely,  seriously. 

"  They  must  h.ite  all  that  is  serious,  and  yet  soberly 

believe  tbein«elvri3  to  be  no  better  than  the  beaats 
th,it  \\ar\^h.."—^tillingjleet :  Sermoiia.  vol.  i.,  a  T.  2. 

0.  Without  gaudiness  or  show  ;  quietly  :  as. 
To  dress  soberly. 

so'-ber-ness,  *  so-ber-nesse,  s.    [Eng. 
sober;  -tiess.] 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  sober; 
moderation,  temperance,  abstemiousness. 

"With  their  fjiat,  they  destroy  the  fast  whieh  God 
coniinanndetli,  tliac  is  a  perpetuall  sobernesse  to  tame 
the  fleslie."— 7V/"(ifi«;   Works,  p.  24-t. 

2.  A  sttite  of  being  sober  or  not  intoxicated ; 
sobriety. 

,3.  Freedom  from  heat  or  passion ;  coolness, 
calmness. 
4-.  Gravity,  seriousness. 

5.  Freedom  from  gaudiness  or  show  ;  quiet- 
ness, dulness. 

s6'-ber-s5des,  s.    [Eng.  soher,  and  side.]    A 
person  of  steady,  sedate  habits. 

"You  deemed  yourself  a  melanuholy  sobersides 
enough."— il/ MS  Drontd  :  Viltette,  ch.  xxviii. 

so'-bol,  so'- bole,   sob'-o-les,    s.     [Lat. 
sobnles,    subohs  =  that    which    grows    from 
below,  an  otfshoot] 
Boi. :  A  creeping,  rooting  stem. 

g5l,_^-llf'_er-oii3,   a.     [Lat.  soboUs   (q.v.), 
and /era  =  to  bear.] 

Bot:  Producing  young  plants  from  the 
root,  as  Aloe  brevls. 


so  -  bri'- e  -  ty,   s.      [Fr.   sohrieie,  from  Lat. 

sobriHatein,  aecus.  of  sohrietas,  from  sobrius^ 
sober;  Sp.  sobriedad;  Ital.  sobriety.  Sir  T. 
Elyot,  writing  in  a.d.  1534,  bays  tliat  the 
word  was  not  then  in  general  use.  (Trench: 
Study  of  Words,  p.  128.)] 

1.  Habifual  soberness  or  temperance  in  the 
use  of  intoxicating  liquors ;  abstinence,  ab- 
stemitnisuess. 

"Dnnikenneas  la  more  unctmri table  to  the  soul,  and 
in  ccriiiture  iu  njore  declaiined  aualust,  than  gluttony; 
and  siibrltity  hatli  ohtuiued  to  a'iguify  temperance  m 
dnu\i.iu^."— Taylor. 

2.  Freedom  from  the  influence  of  strong 
drink. 

3.  Moderation  of  the  appetities  or  pnssions. 

".?«6rie(y  Is  sometimes  op]io«ed  In  pcripture  to  piide, 
and  otlier  diaoidurs  of  the  mind.  And  biinittiiiiLH  it 
la  opposed  toaenauality."— tfi//jin.'  Hints/or  Scrmuiis, 

§2l). 

4.  Freedom  fmm  enthn.siasm,  excessive,  or 
inorilin;ite  passion,  or  over-heated  iiiiaj^ina- 
tion  ;  calmness,  coolness,  sedateness. 

"  If  aometlines  Ovid  appears  too  gay,  theve  is  a  secret 
eracefnlness  of  yi>uth  wliich  acciinip'iioi--t  his  untinga, 
thuugli  tlie  stayed  iiesa  and  sabritiCy  oi  ase  be  wautin^^ 
—JJryden.    [Todd.) 

5.  Seriou-'^nL'ss,  gravity. 

"(With  dnll  S'j'irifty  they  raised  a  smile 
At  KuUy's  cost."  Cowper  :  Table  Talk.  659. 

so-bri-quet',  s6u-br£-quet'  (quet  as  Ise), 

s.  [Fr.  sobriquets  a,  surname,  a  nicioiaine; 
a  word  of  doubtful  ori^'in.]  A  Tiii-knainc,  aa 
assumed  name  ;  a  fanciful  a]tpellaLion. 

"  The  rider  of  a  chestnut,  known  in  the  country  by 
the  sobriquet  of  CapUun. "— A'*i,'W,  Apiil  4,  l'>,;5. 

*s6c,  '^  soke,  5.  [A.S.  sc)c  =  the  exercise  of 
judicial  power  ;  s6cn,  socen  =  an  inquiry,  fiom 
soc,  ]ia.  t.  of  saca?t  =  to  contend,  tose*;k  (<|.v,); 
Icel.  sokn  —  an  action  at  law,  an  assembly  of 
the  people,  from  scEfcja  =  to  seek.] 
Old  Law : 

1.  Tiie  power  or  privilege  of  holding  a  court 
in  a  district,  as  in  u  mauoi- ;  jutisdiction  of 
causes  and  tiie  limits  of  such  juiisdiction. 

2.  Liberfy  or  pi'ivite<re  of  tenants  excused 
from  cnstoinary  burdens, 

3.  An  exi'lusive  privilege  claimed  hyniilkrs 
of  grinding  all  tliecorn  used  within  the  n.anor 
in  which  the  mill  stands,  or  of  being  paid  for 
the  siime  as  if  actually  giound. 

4.  A  shire,  circuit,  or  territory. 

*soc'-age,  •  soc'-ca^e  (a^e  as  ig),  s.  [Low 
Lat.  socagiicm,  from  A.S.  soc] 

Old  Law:  A  tenure  by  any  certain  nnd 
detenninate  servic.T ;  being  in  this  sense  jiut 
in  opposition  to  kniglit-scrvice,  where  the 
render  wns  preairious  and  uncerlnin,  and  to 
villenau'e,  wliere  the  service  was  of  the 
meanest  kind.  Tb^se  tennn-s  are  generally 
considered  to  be  relics  of  ^axon  liberty  ;  re- 
tained by  such  persons  as  liad  neither  for- 
feited their  estates  tn  the  crown,  nor  been 
obliged  to  exch.inge  their  tenure  f <  r  the  more 
honourable,  but,  at  tlie  same  time,  more  bur. 
densoiiie  tenure  of  kiiiyht-scrvice.  As,  there- 
fore, the  disiingnisiiing  mark  nf  sncnjie  is  Ihe 
having  its  renders  or  services  ascert^nined,  it 
includes  all  other  methods  of  holdinj;  free 
lands  by  .icrtain  anrl  invariable  rents  and 
duties;  and,  in  particular,  petit  seijeanty, 
tenure  in  Imrga-e,  and  gavelkind.  Socage,  is 
distiugnishcd  as  Iree  ami  villein  :  free  socage 
(al.^o  called  common  or  simple  soi-age),  where 
the  service  was  not  only  ceitain  but  lionour- 
able,  as  by  fealty  and  the  payment  of  a  small 
sum,  in  name  of  animal  rent;  villein  socaj^e, 
wiien  the  service,  though  cotain,  was  of  a 
baser  nature.  From  tins  last  tenure  havfl 
sprung  our  [iresent  copyhold  tciiuits. 

"In  cliporful  prattle  ahout  .  .  .  gardieu  in  socaffa,* 
^Daily  Talegrnph,  Aug.  4,  1S74. 

*s6c'-ag-er  (ag  as  ig),  s.  [Eng.  socagie); 
-er.]    A  tenant  by  socage  ;  a  socman. 

*  soc'-cage,  *  soc'-cag-er  (ag  as  ig),  », 

[bocAOE,  Socager.] 

s6c'-c6t-rine,  a.    [Socotrine.] 

soc-dol'-a-ger,  s.    [Sockoolager.] 

so-ci-ar-bil'-i-ty  (c  as  sh).  s.  [Fr.  sonaUim, 
from  "  socict'jie  =  s-)eialile  (q.v.);  Sp.  syci-o- 
bili'lad.]  The  (luality  or  state  of  being  so- 
ciable ;  snciableness. 

" 'T\te  soLi/ibiUty  ui  relisrionin  the  ancient  world. "— 
Warba7-ton:  Otvme  Lef/ation,  hk.  ii.,  §  l. 

so'-cia-ble  (c  as  sh),  a.  &  s.  [Fr.,  from 
hat.  ' sociabilis,   from  socio  =  to  accompany; 


^11.  boy;  poTit,  JoTvl;  cat,  5eU.  chorus.  5hin.  bench;  go.  gem;  thin,  this;  sin.  a^;  sxpect.  ^^""P^""' _^f f "    f  ' '^ 
^ian.-tian  =  W   -tion. -8icn  =  shim; -{ion, -gion  =  2hun.   -cious. -tious. -sious  =  shus.   -We. -die.  *o.  =  Del.  dpi. 
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sociableness— socialistic 


sociiu  =  a  comj^aaioD,  from  the  same  root  as 
teq  uor  =  to  follow.  ] 

A.  As  adjective : 

*  1.  Fit  to  be  joined  together;  capable  of 
being  conjoined. 

"Another  law  toacheth  them,  na  they  are  lociible 
ptirta  unittHl  luto  oue  body,"— Booker :  Ecclet.  Polity. 

2.  Inclined  to  associate ;  ready  or  willing 
to  unite  with  others. 

"God  having  designed  man  for  a  <9cta&Ze  creature, 
made  liim  .  .  .  uiider  a  uecessity  to  have  fellowship 
witU  those  of  his  own  kind." — Locke :  Human  UndeT' 
Ktaniling,  bk.  ii.,  ch.  L 

3.  Disposed  to  company ;  fond  of  cora- 
pauion3 ;  companionable,  social,  couversible. 

'  Society  id  no  comfort 

To  one  not  tociable."       ShuJcmp. :  Cymbeline,  Iv.  2. 

"■4.  No  longer  hostile;  friendly,  well- 
disposed. 

5.  Affording  opportniiities  for  conversation 
and  the  enjoyment  of  the  company  of  others. 

£,  As  siibsLantive ' 


SOCIABLE. 

1.  An  open,  private,  four-wheeled  carriage, 
Vith  two  seats  facing. 

"  ■yiie'-liiUlren  went  with  their  mother  inaaoclable." 
—Mux  K.ljnwiirth:  Belinda,  ch.  xix, 

2.  A  kind  of  tricycle  for  two  riders,  in  which 
they  sit  side  "by  side,  thus  distinguishing  it 
from  a  tanduni,  in  wliich  one  sits  behind  the 
otlier, 

3.  A  kind  of  couch  with  a  curved  S-shaped 
bncK',  for  two  persons  who  sit  partially  facing 
each  other. 

4.  A  gatliering  of  people  for  social  pur- 
poses ;  a  social  party ;  an  informal  meeting. 
lAmer.) 

sociable-viilture,  s. 

Oriilth. :  Otogyps  auricularis,  called  also  the 
Eiired  Vidture.    [Otooyps.] 

SO'-cia-ble-ness  (c  as  sh),  s.  [Eng.  soci- 
able ;  -ness.^  'Jhe  quality  or  state  of  being 
sociable;  disposition  to  associate;  fondness 
for  company ;  sociability. 

"But  of  tliia  snciahlenei^  "William  was  entirely 
destitute. " — Mucaulai/  :  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xl. 

S0'-cia-bl3^  (c  ns  sh),  adv.  [Eng.  sociah{h); 
-ly.]  In  a  sociiible  manner ;  as  a  companion ; 
conversibly,  familiarly. 

"  Yet  not  terrihle. 
That  I  should  fear ;  nor  sociably  mild. 
As  RiiphfveL"  MHtun:  P.  L.,  xi.  234. 

8d'-cial  (c  IIS  sh),  a.    [Fr.,  from  L.it.  sor.ialis, 
fi'iim  sociits  —  a  crtnipanion  ;  Sp.  social;  Ital. 
sociale.]    [Sociable,] 
I.  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  Pei"taining  to  society ;  relating  to  men 
l!\  ing  in  society,  or  to  the  public  as  an  aggre- 
gate body  ;  as,  sociaZ  interests,  sociai  questions. 

2.  Ready  or  disposed  to  mix  or  associate 
wiMi  otiiers  in  fi'iendly  converse;  sociable, 
conveisible,  companionable. 

3.  Consisting  in  union  or  mutual  converse. 

"  Thou  in  thy  secrecy  although  alone, 
Best  with  thyself  accomiJaiiied,  aeek'at  not 
Social  cuuiiiiiiuiijatioa."    Milton:  P.  L.,  viii,  429. 

IL  Technically : 

1.  Bot. :  Growing  in  large  numbers  to- 
gether, to  the  almost  total  exclusion  of  other 
phints.     (Heiislow.) 

"The  hog-moss  (Sphaffnum)  ia  freely  developed  in 
peaty  swaniy-j,  and  oeooineg  like  the  heatli,  in  the 
]iiiiL;n.ige  of  Ijotanists,  a  social  lAa-uV—Lyell:  Princ 
HfOeol.,  ch.  xlL 

2.  Zool. :  A  term  confined  in  its  strict  appli- 
cntion  to  such  animals aslive  in  communities, 
as  ants  or  bees,  but  often  loosely  employed  as 
a  synonym  of  gregarious  (q.v.). 

^  Brethren  of  Social  Life  : 

Church  Hist. :  An  order  of  secular  clerks 
witliout  vows,  founded  by  Gerard  Grnote, 
who  died  1384.  Habit  like  that  of  the  Domi- 
nicans, but  with  shorter  sleeves  and  hood. 

social-ascidians,  s.  pi, 

Z'Wl. :  The  family  Clavellinida?  (q.v.).  The 
members  are  compound,  eacli  individual 
having  its  own  hp,art,  respiratory  system,  and 


organs  of  nutrition,  but  attached  to  stalks  or 
bases,  common  to  the  group,  through  which 
the  blood  circulates  in  opposite  directions. 

social -contract,  or  original -con- 
tract, s.  That  imaginary  bond  of  union 
wliich  keeps  mankind  together,  and  which 
consists  in  a  sense  of  mutual  weakness  and 
dependence. 

1  Jean  Jacques  Rousseau  (1712-1778)  main- 
tained that  tbe  natural  and  proper  state  of 
man  is  the  savage  state,  when  he  possesses 
complete  liberty,  and  tliat  every  social  organi- 
zation is  an  infraction  of  natural  right.  All 
men  he  believed  are  born  equal,  and  so(;iety  is 
founded  on  a  "Couui-at  social,"  a  social  con- 
tract. His  views  on  the  subject  prepared  the 
way  for  tlie  first  French  Revolution.  David 
Hume  (1711-1776)  says : 

"  It  cannot  be  denied  that  all  governir.ent  is  at  fli-st 
founded  on  a  cunti-act,  and  that  the  most  ;iucieuii  rude 
coml>iiititiou3  of  luaukiud  wi-re  furtiied  chiefly  by  that 
princi|jle.  In  v.iin  are  we  tisked  in  what  record  tJJts 
charter  of  our  liberties  is  registered.  It  was  jiut 
written  on  parcbuieut,  nor  yet  uii  leaves  or  liaiks  of 
ti'ees.  It  ;precedeil  the  use  of  writing  and  all  tlie  otlier 
art.1  of  civilised  hie."— Essays  (ed.  'Jiid),  pt.  ii.,  p.  473. 

Social  Democrats,  s.  pi.  The  name 
given  on  the  Continent  to  Socialists  gener- 
ally, and  in  England  to  ttie  members  of  the 
Social  Democratic  Federation.     [Socialism.] 

"  This  long  period  of  activity  has  eimhled  the  Social 
Democrats  to  found  no  fewer  tliaii  twenty-five  clubs 
in  Loudou."— Si.  James's  Gazette,  March  7,  1877. 


social-dynamics. 


[SOCIOLOOV.] 


social-evil,  a.  A  term  often  applied  to 
prostitution. 

social-kymenoptera,  s.  pi 

Etitom. :  A  term  embracing  those  Common 
Ants,  Bees,  and  Wasps,  wliich  li\''e  in  com- 
munity. Apis  mellifioa,  the  Hive  Bee,  is  the 
best  known  example. 

social-science,  s. 

1.  The  systematic  investigation  of  questions 
relating  to  [lUblic  and  domestic  hygiene,  educa- 
tion, labour,  the  punishment  and  reformation 
of  ciiniiiials,  the  prevention  of  pauperism,  and 
the  like.  The  Societes  de  Bleiifaisance,  estab- 
lished in  Fiance  in  the  eigbteentli  century, 
were  founded  for  the  purpose  of  discussing 
similar  matters,  and  the  Niitionnl  Association 
for  the  Promotion  of  Social  Science  origin- 
ated in  England  in  1857.  The  association  held 
annual  meetings,  and  publislied  its  proceedings, 
classed  under  the  heads  of  Jurisprudence, 
Education,  Punishment  and  Keformalion, 
Public  Healtl),  Social  Economy,  and  Trade  and 
International  Law,  but  its  action  was  tempor- 
arily suspended  in  18S6.  Similar  associalions 
have  since  been  organized  in  the  United  States 
and  in  other  countries,  and  active  discussitm 
of  the  subjects  involved,  and  movements  to 
overcome  social  evils,  are  increasing.  The 
BtejjB  talien  are  those  of  new  sanitary  methods, 
regulation  of  prison  management,  establi&h- 
ment  of  reformatories,  rcconstructiou  of 
hospital  charities,  the  extension  of  industrial 
education,  and  numerous  plans  for  the  amelior- 
ation of  tbe  condition  of  the  poor. 

t  2.  Sociology  (q.v.). 

"  It  is  now  needful  to  consider  whether  Comte  may 
rightful  ly  be  claimed  as  having  cientt^d  Sncial  science. ' 
—U.  H.  Lewes:  Jlist.  Philos.  (ed.  IbSu),  ii.  720. 

^  National  Association  for  the  Promotionqf 
Social  Science:  [Social  Science,  1.]. 

social-Statics,  s.    [SocioLoay.] 

social-^v^ar,  s, 

Raman  Hist. :  A  name  given  to  the  war 
(b.c.  91)  between  the  Romnns  and  those  of  tlie 
Italian  tribes  who  were  specially  termed  tlie 
allies  (Socii)  of  the  Romnn  State,  in  which 
the  latter  fought  for  admission  to  the  rights 
and  privileges  of  Roman  citizenship,  an  object 
which  tliey  ultimately  obtained. 

SO'-cial-xsm  (c  as  sh),  s.  [Eng.  social ;  -ism.] 
Hist,  &  Sociology :  The  word  Socialism  is 
employed  in  several  different  senses.  Loosely, 
it  includes  all  schemes  for  abolishing  social 
inequality,  and  in  this  sense  it  is  generally 
distinguished  as  Utopian  Socialism,  under 
which  designation  communities  like  those  of 
the  Essenes,  tlie  early  Christians,  and  the 
Shakers  in  America  at  the  present  day,  and 
the  ideal  commonwealths  of  Plato,  More,  and 
Hnrington,  are  to  be  classi'd.  St.  Simon 
(1760-1825),  Owen  (1771-1858),  and  Fourier 
(1768-1830)  were  the  leading  modern  Uto- 
pians. Scientific  Socialism  is  an  economic 
theory  which  affirms  that  the  materials  from 


which  labour  produces  wealth— i.e.,  the  land 
— should  be  the  proi)erty  of  tbe  community, 
not  of  imlividuals  forming  a  sepiirate  classt 
Socialists  also  demand  that  the  existing 
capital,  having  (as  they  contend)  been  un- 
justly appropriated  by  the  landholding  clasa 
or  its  assignees,  be  restored,  with  the  laud, 
to  the  community.  It  ^ests  all  ttuthority  ia 
the  hamls  of  delegates  electeil  by  the  coiniiju- 
nity,  and  seeks  to  subslitute  public  coopera- 
tion (or  private  enterprise  in  supplying  all 
social  needs.  Modern  Socifilisni  is  of  Conti- 
nental origin  ;  lint  Ball  in  the  fourteenth,  and 
Kett  again  in  the  sixteenth  century,  endea- 
voured to  carry  Socialistic  theories  into  prao* 
tice  in  England.  In  the  (irst  half  of  the 
nineteenth  cenlnry,  F.  D.  Maurice  (1805-72), 
and  Charles  Kingsley  (1819-75),  two  Eiiylish 
clergymen,  advocated  a  laige  extensi(m  of  the 
system  of  cnoperat'on.  Tlie  work  begun  by 
them  is  carried  on  on  more  extended  lines 
by  C'lristian  Soniali.sm,  which  "claims  to  be 
the  result  of  ajii'lying  Christ's  teaching  to 
national,  social,  ami  commercial  life,  and  not 
merely  to  personal  conduct."  Political  Sccialism 
is  larKt^ly  the  outcumo  of  tbe  doctiiufs  o( 
Karl  Muix  and  Lasalle,  two  German  writers 
and  active  propagandists  whose  labors  have 
resulted  in  the  giowth  of  a  vigorous  political 
party  of  Socialists  in  tbe  German  Empire, 
sufficiently  strong  to  givo  Socialism  a  large 
representation  in  the  German  Reichstag.  This 
pariy  is  steadily  growing  in  strength,  and  la 
likely  to  have  a  powerful  voice  in  the  future  ot 
Geiman  politics.  In  other  countries  of  Europe 
political  socialism  seems  steadily  increasing. 
Scientific  Socialism  embraces  : 

(1)  Cdlectivism :  An  ideal  Socialistic  state 
of  society,  in  which  the  functions  of  the 
government  will  include  the  organixation  of 
all  the  industries  of  tlie  ((iniitry.  In  a  Col- 
lectivist  State  every  person  would  be  a  State 
official,  and  the  State  would  be  coextensive 
with  the  whole  people.  Safeguards  would  be 
provided  against  the  formation  of  an  olig- 
archy by  the  cniitrolling  ofllt-ials. 

(2)  Anarchism  (menning  mistrust  of  govern- 
ment, and  not  abandonment  of  social  order) 
would  secure  individual  liberty  against  en- 
croarhment  on  the  part  of  tlie  State  in  the 
Socialistic,  commonwealth.  Anarchists  deny 
that  the  legislation  of  yesterday  is  enlightened 
enough  for  tlte  aliairs  of  to-day,  and  seek  to 
make  laws  and  other  institutions  as  fluid  as 
possible.  They  admit  noautlmrity  except  that 
which  carries  conviction,  and  would  treat  an 
incorrigible  criminal  as  a  daiigei'ous  lunatic. 
Tliey  are  divided  into  Mutualists,  who  hope 
to  attain  their  ends  by  banks  of  exchange 
and  free  currency,  and  Conimuiiists,  whose 
motto  is  *'From  every  man  according  to  his 
capacity,  to  every  man  according  to  his 
needs." 

About  18S0  the  first  English  Socialist 
organization— the  Social  Democratic  Federa- 
tion—  L-ame  into  existence.  The  Socialist 
League  was  formed  in  1884  by  seceders  from 
tlie  Keileration,  under  the  auspices  of  William 
Morris,  the  poet.  The  Fabian  Society  was 
founded  (Jan.  4,  1SS4)  to  advocate  Socialism 
annrng  the  educated  and  intellci-.tual  classes. 
The  object  of  all  tlie  Socialist  bodies  is  the  na- 
tionalization of  rent  and  interest,  but  the  poli- 
tically active  ones  agitate  for  the  shortening  of 
theworking  day,  payment  of  members  of  parlia- 
ment, adult  suffrage,  and  similar  intermediate 
measures.  Socialistic  vi»ws  arc  held  by  many  . 
persons  in  the  United  States,  and  the  ideas 
involved  are  rapidly  gaining  strength  in  this 
countjy,  though  as  yet  theio  are  no  strong 
organizations  bke  those  of  Europe.  Immigra- 
tion baa  brouglit  not  only  Socialism  but 
Anarchism  to  our  shores,  and  tbe  advocates  of 
the  latter  have  already  produced  serious  trouble. 

SO'-cial-ist  (c  as  sh),  s.  &  a.     [Eng.  sociaZ; 

-ist.]  ' 

A.  As  snhst. :  A  supporter  or  advocate  of 
the  doctrine  of  Socialism. 

"  Thfl  Socialists  are  oiily  kept  from  active  diaturb* 
ance  by  the  steriieBt  supitression.  Tlieir  o)jijiioir  an 
gruwiii!^  ill  extent  and  intensity,  though  iu  nileuco."'^ 
St.  James's  Gazette,  Feb.  8,  1887. 

B,  As  adj. :  Socialistic. 

"The  Metropolitan  Police  authorities  evltlently 
attach  grt»ib  impoi'tanue  to  the  torchlight  Socialist 
pruceasioii."— S^  James's  Gazette,  Feb,  8,  1887. 

s6-cial-ist'-ic  (c  as  sh),  a.  [Eng.  sodalvtt ; 
-ie.]  '  Pertaining  to  Socialism,  or  the  doctrinea 
of  the  Socialists. 

"  That  is  a  propoBal  of  a  directly  soctaliBtic  ten- 
d0ncy."~l}aily  Telegraph,  Sept.  6,  1885. 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  f^U,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot^ 
or,  wore,  wolf;  worls,  who.  son;  mute,  ciih,  ciire,  nnite.  cur,  rule,  full;  try,  Syrian,   aa,  ce  =  e;  ey  =  a;  au  =  kw. 
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BO-ci-al'-i-ty  (C  as  sh),  s.  [Fr.  socialiU,  from 
Lat.  sotikUitatem :  accus.  of  socially  =  social 
(q.v.) ;  Sp.  sociaiidad ;  Itai.  sociatitd.]  The 
quality  or  stato  of  being  social;  socialness, 
sociability. 

"  A  auiirua  of  psrf ect  easy  tociatity' — Boswell :  Li/o 
of  Johntotu 

flo'-cial-ize  (o  as  sh),v.(.    [Eng.  sociai;  -ize.] 

1.  To  render  social. 

2.  To  form  or  I'egulate  according  to  the 
priiuMples  of  Socialism. 

Sd~cial'-I^  (c  as  sh),  oAv.  [Eng.  social;  -ly.} 
In  a  social  nianiter,  uuuiably. 

8d'-cia,l-neS3  (C  as  sh),  s.  [Eng.  social; 
-luss.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  social; 
sociality. 

*sd'-ci-ate  (c  as  sh),  a.  &  s.  [Lat.  sociatus, 
pu.  par.  of  socio  =  Lo  accompany.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Joined  together,  associated. 

'*  Both  we.  the  one  mid  the  other,  are  tociate  aud 
adherent  together." — Udal:  John  x. 

B.  As  subst. :  An  associate. 

*  sd'-ci-ate  (c  as  sh),  v.i.  [Sociate,  a.]  To 
associate.  (Hhdford :  Learned  Discourses,  p.  58.) 

•so-ji-e-tUr'-i-aUjO.  [Eng. societ(y);  -arian.] 
Of  or  pertaining  to  society  ;  societary. 

"  The  nil-sweeping  besom  of  societarian  reforma- 
tion."— Lamb.  Kasays  of  Elia :  Decay  o/ Beggars. 

•s6-5i'-e-tar-y,  a,  [Eng.  society);  -ary.] 
Of  or  pertaining  to  society. 

s6-ci'-e-ty,  s.     [Fr.  soei&U,  from  Lat.  societat- 
em,  aecns.  of  societas,  from  sod^is  =  a  com- 
panion [Sociable]  ;  Sp.  sociedad;  Ital.  societd.] 
*1.  Partnership,  participation,  connection. 

"  Heaven's  greatness  no  society  can  bear." 

Dryden.    {Todd.) 

2.  The  relationship  of  men  to  one  another 
when  associated  in  any  way ;  conipanionstiip, 
fellowship,  company. 

"Thoughts  ...  as  well  might recomosend 
Such  aolilude  be£ore  choicest  society." 

Milton. :  P.  li.,  i.  302. 

3.  A  number  of  persons  united  together  by 
common  consent  to  debate,  determine,  and 
act  conjointly  for  some  purpose  or  object ;  an 
association  for  the  attainment  or  promotion 
of  some  object,  religious,  political,  literaiy, 
benevolent,  convivial,  or  the  like  ;  an  associa- 
tion former*  tf)  promote  mutual  profit,  plea- 
sure, or  usefulness ;  a  club  ;  a  -social  union  ; 
a  partnership. 

"  For  few  were  then  aware  that  trade  iB  in  general 
carried  on  to  much  more  advantage  by  individuiila 
than  hy  gre;i.t  societies." — Macaul<iy  :  Hist  Eitg.,ch.  xx. 

i.  The  persons,  collectively  considered,  who 
live  in  any  region  or  at  any  period  ;  any  com- 
munity of  individuals  united  together  by  any 
common  bond  of  nearness  or  inteiconrse ; 
those  who  recognise  each  other  as  associates, 
friends,  and  acquaintances ;  specifically,  tlie 
more  cultivated  poition  of  any  community  in 
its  social  relations  and  influences;  often 
those  who  give  and  receive  formal  enteitain- 
ments  mutually.    (Used  without  the  article.) 

^  Numerous  societies,  devoted  to  a  great 
number  of  literary,  ailistic,  bcientific  and 
oTher  purposes,  now  exist  in  the  United  States 
andelsewljere,  and  their  number  and  influence 
are  steadily  growing.  The  most  important 
societies  wdl  be  found  under  the  word  denoting 
their  object. 

5.  Fashionable  society. 

*'  Society  became  interested,  and  opened  its  ranks  to 
welcome  one  who  had  just  received  the  brevet  of  '  Man 
of  Letters.'  " — Bayward  Letters,  i.,  ch.  iL 

society-journals  (or  newspapers), 

8.  pi.  Journals  whose  chief  object  is  to 
chronicle  the  sayings  and  doings  of  fashionable 
society. 

society-verses,  s.  pi.  (A  translation  of 
the  French  vers  de  socieU.)  Verses  for  the 
amusement  of  polite  society  ;  poetry  of  a 
light,  enter  till  ning,  polished  character. 

* s6-9l'-e-ty"-less,  a.  [Eng.  society;  -less.] 
Witliout  society  or  companions. 

•' aocietyless  a.\idi3o6klKa8."—Mad.  D'Arblay  :  Diai-y, 

iv,  272. 

So-^in'-i-an,  a.  &  s.    [See  def] 

A.  As  adj. :  Of  or  belonging  to  the  two 
niju,  celel-rated  Socini,  their  tenets,  or  those 
of  the  Socinians  in  general. 

B,  As  subst.  :  One  who  accepts  the  teach- 
ing or  the  Socini ;  a  Iteliever  iir  the  doctrines 
of  Sociniauism  (q.v.). 
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So-^in'-i-an-ism,  s.  [Eng.  Sodnian;  -ism.] 
Church  Iliut. :  A  form  of  Unitariauism  wliicli 
is  identified  with  Livlins  and  Faustus  Socinus. 
The  former,  born  in  1525,  eatly  adopted  anti- 
Ti'initiirian  views,  and  diligently  propagated 
them  among  his  friends,  but  making  no  public 
avowal  of  tliem,  he  escaped  persecution,  and 
died  a  natural  death  at  2!uricli  in  15(32.  His 
papers  came  into  tlio  hands  of  liis  nephew, 
Faustus  (1589-1004),  wlio  in  the  main  adopted 
his  cnnvictioLis,  and  zealously  piomnlgated 
tliem,  both  in  Transylvania  and  in  Poland. 
He  denied  the  existence  of  Jesus  Christ  pre- 
vious to  his  hirtli  of  the  Viigin  Mary,  and  to 
this  extent  was  opposed  to  Arianism  (q.v.)  as 
well  as  to  Trinitarianism  (q.v.).  He,  however, 
acc.e|itt'd  the  doctrine  of  the  Miraculous  Con- 
ception, and  allowed  to  the  teachings  of 
Christ  peculiar  authority,  on  the  ground  that 
during  his  life  he  was  translated  to  heaven, 
where  revelations  were  made  to  him.  He 
also  taught  that  alter  Christ's  flnal  asrension, 
power  was  deh-gnted  to  him  to  assist  men  in 
working  out  their  salvatitm,  and  that  he  was 
invested  with  attributes  by  which  he  was 
virtually  deified,  so  that  he  may  be  spoken  of 
as  God,  aud  is  entitled  to  our  worship  and 
obedience.  Socinianism  is  sometimes  used 
loosely  as  synonymous  with  Unitariauism 
(q.v.),  but  it  differs  in  important  paiticulars, 
not  only  from  Arianism,  but  from  the  more 
modern  and  rationalistic  phase  of  Unita- 
riauism which  represents  Clnist  as  simply  a 
man  in  whose  liirth  and  life  there  was  no 
element  of  the  supernatural.  No  sect  calling 
itself  Socinian  seems  at  the  present  time,  to  be 
in  existence. 

So-yin'-i-an-ize,  v.t.  [Eng.  Sodnian ;  -ize.] 
To  cause  to  conform  to  Socinianism  ;  to  regu- 
late by  the  principles  of  Socinianism. 

s6-ci-6-l6g'-ic,  s6-ci-6-l6g -i-cal  (ci  as 
shi),  a.  [Eng.  sodolog{y);  -ic,  -icaX.]  Qi  or 
pertaining  to  sociology. 

"The  antagonism  feit  toward  the  Indian  seems  to 

result,   not  su  much   from  cunUlcts  incident*  to  our 

oBsessiug  the  land,  as  from  his  sociologic  status  which 

illers  so  widely  iroin  our  own." — CantKry  Magazine, 

June,  1863,  p.  ^12. 

s6-ci-6r-6-gist  (c  as  sh),  s.  [Eng.  soci- 
olog{y) ;  -ist.\  One  who  studies,  treats  of,  or 
is  versed  in  sociology. 

SO-ci-ol'-o-gy"  (c  as  sh),  s.  [Fr.  sodologie, 
a  hybrid  word,  coined  by  Auguste  Comte,  from 
Fr.  sofiteie  =  society,  and  Gr.  Ao-yos  (logos)=Ei 
discouise. 

PhUos. :  The  science  of  the  evolution  and 
constitution  of  human  society,  and,  tlierefore, 
one  aspect  of  the  wider  question  of  evolution 
in  general.  It  is  claimed  for  Comte  that  he 
created  the  science  of  Sociology,  but  according 
to  Mill,  he  only  rendered  suidi  a  science 
jiossible.  Lewes  {Hist.  Philos.,  ii.  721)  points 
out  that  Macchiavelli,  Montesquieu,  Adam 
Smith,  and  Benthani  had  had  a  full  conviction 
that  social  phenomena  conform  to  invariable 
laws,  but  that  it  was  reserved  for  Comte  to 
bring  them  under  his  Law  of  tlie  Three  Stages 
[Stage,  s.,  H]  and  to  show  that  all  societies 
pass  thi'ongh  a  theological,  a  metaphysical, 
and  a  positive  stage.  The  subjectof  Sociology 
embraces  all  social  phenomena  under  their 
statical  and  dynamical  aspects.  Social  statics 
is  tlie  study  of  the  conditions  of  existence  and 
permanence  of  the  social  st-ate ;  social  dynamics 
studies  the  laws  wliich  govern  the  evolution 
of  society.  Herbert  Spencer,  in  the  Plan  of 
his  Principles  of  Sociology  {pve^xed  to  liis  First 
Principles)  pioposes  to  begin  with  the  data  of 
Sociology  (the  several  sets  of  factors  entering 
into  social  phenomena),  and  to  give  the 
empirical  generalizations  arrived  at  by  com- 
paring different  societies  and  successive 
phases  of  the  same  society  ;  next  to  deal  with 
political,  ecclesiastical,  ceremonial,  and  in- 
dustrial organizations  ;  then  to  treat  of  the 
evolution  of  languages,  knowledge,  aesthetics, 
and  morals,  and  lastly,  the  necessary  inter- 
dependence of  structures  and  of  functions  in 
each  tyi)e  of  society,  and  in  the  successive 
phases  of  social  development. 

so'-ci-iis  (c  as  sh),  «.    [Lat.  =  a  companion.] 
Law:  Used  in  the  phrase  sociws  criminis, 
that  is  an   accomplice  or  associate    in   the 
commission  of  a  crime. 

sock    (1),   *SOcke,  s.     [A.S.  soco,  from  Lat. 
soccus  =  a  light  shoe,  a  slipper,  worn  by  coinic 
actors.] 
*1.  The  light  shoe  worn  by  ancient  comic 


actors ;  hence  used  for  comedy,  as  distin- 
gnislied  from  tragedy,  in  which  ttie  actoi* 
wore  the  buskin. 

"  Tlien  to  the  well-trod  stage  anon. 
If  Jonsun's  learuM  tuck  be  on." 

JJilton :  VAilegro,  tSX 

2.  A  knitted  or  woven  covering  for  the  footi 
shorter  than  the  stocking;  a  stocking  reacts 
ing  only  a  short  distance  up  the  leg, 

3.  A  warm  inner  side  for  a  shoe. 

4.  An  overgrown  baby. 

5.  The  Eton  name  for  tuck  (q.v.). 

sock  (2)j  ».  [Fr.  soc  =  a  ploughshare,  fh>iB 
Gael,  soc;  Corn,  soch.]    A  ploughshare. 

sock-plate,  s.  A  plate  from  which  a 
ploughshare  is  made.  ■ 

sock-dol'-a-ger,  s6ck-d6l'-6-ger.  s.    [A 

coriQption  of  doxology  (q.v.).]    {Amer.) 

1.  A  conclusive  argument ;  the  winding-up 
of  a  debate ;  a  settler. 

2.  A  knock-down  or  decisive  blow. 

3.  A  fish-hook  having  a  supplementary 
spring-hook  to  catch  the  flsh  which  touches 
the  bait. 

SOCk'-et,  SOk-et,  s.    [A  dimin.  from  sock  (1).] 

1.  An  opening,  or  tubular  recess,  in  wliich 
anything  is  fitted;  any  hollow  thing  or  place 
in  which  anything  is  fitted  ;  any  hollow  thing 
or  place  which  receives  and  holds  something 
else. 

"  His  eye-halls  in  their  hollow  sockefn  sink." 

Dryden:  Pitlamon  &  ArcUe,  L  526, 

2.  Specifically,  a  little  hollow  tube  or  placet 
into  which  a  caudle  is  fitted  in  a  candlestick. 

"  From  dawn  till  the  candles  bad  burned  down  to 
their  sotKvts  the  ranks  kept  uubrokeu  order," — Mao- 
aulay:  Uist.  Eng.,  ch.  xv, 

socket-bolt,  s. 

Mach.:  A  bolt  passing  through  a  thimble 
or  sleeve  between  the  parts  bolted  together. 

socket-chisel,  5.  A  stout  chisel  em- 
ployed for  heavy  mortising  ajid  having  a 
hollow  tnng  to  receive  the  handle.  It  is  used 
with  a  mallet. 

socket-drill,  s.  A  drill  for  chamfering 
or  enlarging  a  liole  to  a  given  depth. 

socket-joint,    ;>.       [Ball- and -sockst 

JOINT.] 

socket-pipe,  s.  A  pipe  with  an  enlarged 
end  OT'  bianch  to  receive  the  end  of  a  connect- 
ing pipe,  and  hold  the  clay,  lead,  or  other 
packing  wliich  unites  the  two,  to  make  a 
water  or  gas  tight  joint. 

socket-pole,  s.  An  iron-shod  pole  Qsed 
in  propelling  boats.    {Amer.) 

s6c'-ket-ed,  a.  [Eng.  socTcet ;  -ed.]  Fm-mshed 
with  a  socket,  for  the  reception  of  a  handle  or 
anything  similar. 

"Two  socketed  spear-headi,  one  palstave,  and  otui 
socketed  celt  have  been  recovered  from  biiilal-plaoM 
of  tho  Brunze  Age  iu  £ritaiu."~/>au'^-in«;  Early  Man 
in  Driiain,  cb,  x. 

sock'-less,  a.  [Eng.  sock  (1) ;  -less.}  Destitute 
of  socks  or  shoes. 

sock-y,  a.    [SoAKT.] 

SO'-Cle,  8.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  soccwZus,  dimin.  fi-om 
soccus=  a  light  shoe.]     [Sock  (1).] 

Arch.  :  A  plain  block  or  plinth,  forming  a 
low  pedestal  to  a  statue  or  column  ;  or  a  plain 
face  or  plinth  at  the  lower  part  of  a  wall. 


*  soc'-man,  *  soke'-man,  s.  [Eng.  soc,  sol-e, 
and  man.]  One  who  holds  land  or  tenemenl.s 
by  socage  ;  a  socager. 

"  And  I  presume  that  the  socmen,  who  so  frequently 
occur  ill  that  record,  though  f^r  more  in  some  counties 
th.T,n  iu  others,  were  ceorla  more  fortunate  than  the 
rest,  who  by  purchase  liad  acquired  freeholds,  or  hy 
prescription  and  the  indulgence  of  their  lords  had 
obtained  such  a  property  in  the  outlaiids  allotted  to 
tliein.  that  ttiey  could  not  be  removed,  aud  in  many 
Instances  might  diapuse  of  them  at  pleasure.  Tlioy 
are  the  root  of  a  noble  plant,  the  free  soca^ge  tenants 
or  Engliah  yeomanry,  whose  independence  hiia 
stiJiniped  with  peculiar  features  both  our  constitution 
and  our  national  character."— iTui/am;  Middle  A  gas, 
pt.  i.,  ch.  viii. 

*  s6c'-man-ry,  *  s6ke'-man-ry,  s.    [Eng. 

socman,  soke-mau;  -ry.]    Tenure  by  socage. 

*s6c'-6nie,  s.  [Soc]  A  custom  of  tenants 
to  grind  corn  at  the  lord's  milk 

So'-c6-trine,  S6'-c6-tran,  a.  &  o.  [See 
def.] 


boil,  boy;  pout,  jowl;  cat,  9011,  chorus,  9hin.  ben^h;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as;  expect.  Xenophon,  exist,    -mg. 
-oian. -tian  =  Shan,    -tion, -sion  =  shiin ; -tion, -gion  =  zhun.   -cious, -tious. -sious  =  shiis.    -ble, -die.  &c.  =  bel.  del. 
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Socratic— sodium 


A.  As  adj. :  Of  or  pertaining  to  Socotra,  an 
island  in  the  Indian  Ocean,  otf  the  east  cuast 
of  Africa. 

B.  As  subst. :  A  native  or  inhabitant  of 
Socotra. 

Socotrine-aloe,  s. 

Bot. :  Aloe  socotrina.  It  has  sword-shaped 
eeri-ate  leiives,  cme  and  a  hal!'  to  twn  feet  lung, 
with  tlieir  apex  sharp;  flowers  red,  tipped  with 
green,  on  peduncles  rising;  from  among  the 
leaves,  wliich  are  often  nggregated  round  the 
tip  of  the  stem.  It  is  about  tliree  or  four 
feet  high,  is  a  native  of  toouthern  Africa  as 
well  ns  of  Socotra,  but  is  now  cultivated  in 
the  West  Intlies. 

Socotrine -aloes,  s.    [Aloes,  II.  (2).] 

S6-crat'-xc,  So-crat'-ic-al,  a.  [Lat.  So- 
cratlciis.]    Of  or  belougiu;^  tu  Socrates. 

SocratiC'Snethod,  s. 

Fhilos. :  The  method  of  exact  definition  And 
inductiun  iutiodueed  by  Socrates  (b.c.  469- 
399)  {Arist. :  Metapk.,  xiii.  4).  It  was  his 
custom  to  carry  on  his  investigations  from 
pidliositiuns  generally  rei-eived  as  true,  and 
to  place  tlje  particular  stateuient  to  be 
examined  in  a  variety  of  combinations,  thus 
implying  that  each  tiiouglit  must,  if  true, 
maintain  its  validity  under  every  possible 
combiuatiun.  Fiom  tlie  fart  that  this  method 
was  employed  by  its  autlior  in  tlie  form  of 
dialoj^ue,  the  term  Bucratic  ujethod  is  often 
loosely  applied  to  any  inquiry  airried  nn  in 
the  lorm  of  question  and  answer,  witlioub 
reference  to  the  t'ullilment  of  the  conditions 
■which  ISocrates  considered  all-importaut. 

"  With  reaptct  to  the  Sacnttic-mathod,  in  Its  em- 
ployment of  induction,  1  cannot  n^jree  with  those  who 
c^isider  it  an  aiitici|)Atiun  of  Bucuii." — (/.  II.  Levies: 
BUt.  i'h'Uos.  (ud.  188 J},  L  16^. 

Socratic-phUosopIiy.  s. 

Philosophy : 

1,  A  term  sometimes  used  to  include  the 
development  of  Greeic  philosophy  from  the 
time  of  Socrates  to  the  nse  of  the  Neo- 
platonists,  because,  with  the  exception  of  tlie 
Epiourcajis,  the  chief  pliilosophical  scliools 
up  to  that  period  professed  ti)  ground  tlieir 
teachings  on  the  authoriiy  of  iSoerates. 

2.  The  ethics  of  Socrates,  as  gathered  from 
the  wiitmgs  of  Xenoplion,  Plato,  and  Aris- 
totle. It  is  not  known  wlieu  Sot  rales  coni- 
menceil  his  career  as  a  public  teacher,  but 
he  hrst  aitiacted  notice  as  an  o]i]ionent  of 
the  Sophists  (q.v.),  and  was  about  fort.y-six 
yeai's  of  age  when  Aristophanes  intrnduced 
him  on  tlie  stage  in  The  Clnvils^  strange  to 
say,  in  the  character  of  a  Sophist.  All  jire- 
vinus  philosophers  had  been  oecu|'ied  with 
the  Universe  as  a  wlnde;  the  chief  business 
of  Socrates  was  with  man  as  a  moral  being. 
His  reforming  tendencies  made  many  enemies. 
In  B.C.  yLi9  Meletus,  a  leaLlier-seller,  si'couded 
by  Anjtu3,  a  poet,  and  Lycon,  a  rhetor,  pre- 
fei'red  this  iudictmeut against  him  :  "Socrates 
is  guilty  of  reviling  the  gods  acknowledged  by 
the  State,  and  of  preaching  new  gods  ;  more- 
over he  is  guilty  of  cnri'npting  the  youth." 
He  was  tried  and  condemned  to  death,  and, 
refusing  the  means  of  escape  provided  by  his 
friends,  drank  the  fatal  hemlock  in  the 
seventieth  year  of  his  age.  Bishop  Blomtield 
(Ewy.  Aletrop.,  s.  v.  Socrates)  says  :  "  Socrates 
taught  that  the  divine  attributes  miglit  be 
inferied  from  the  works  of  cieation.  He 
maintained  the  omniscience,  ubiquity,  and 
providence  of  the  Deity ;  and,  fnnn  the 
existence  of  conscience  in  the  human  breast, 
he  inferred  that  man  is  a  niorid  agent,  the 
object  of  reward  and  ]iunishmeiit;  and  that 
the  great  distinction  of  virtue  and  vice  was 
ordained  by  the  Deity." 

s6-crat'-ic-al-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  socratical;  -hj.'] 
In  the  Socratic  manner ;  by  the  Socratic 
method. 

"  Is  it  such  a  pleasure  to  be  non-plnsed  in  mood  and 
flguie.  thH,t  you  IkuI  rather  be  snnpiieti  ni  the  uiouse- 
triip  of  n  Byllogism,  than  treated  Bocratically  and 
geotetily  t " — Goodman :  Winter  Evenings,  pt.  iii. 

Soc'-ra-ti^m,  s.  [Eng.  Socraf(e5)  ;  -ism.^  The 
doctrines  or  philosophy  of  Socrates. 

S6c'-ra-tist.  s.  [Eng.  Socrat{es);  -ist.}  A 
follow'er  vT  tfisciple  of  Socrates. 

"The  gocratWeS  said  it  waa  better  and  more  com- 
modious tliat  ai  things  shiild  be  in  commotion." — 
Martin  :  Marriage  of  rritAiS.     (1554  ) 

sod,  *  SOdde,  s.  &  a.  [So  called  from  the 
sodden  condition  of  lurf  after  rain,  or  in 
marsliy  places;  cf.  Dut.  rode  =  a  sod,  from 


O.  Dut.  zode  =  a.  seething  or  boiling  ...  a 
sod;  0.  Fris.  satha,  s>ida  =  a.  sod  ;  Low  Ger. 
sode  =  sod;  Ger.  sode.]    [Seethf,.] 

A,  As  mbst. :  The  stratum  of  earth  on  the 
surface  which  is  filled  with  the  roots  of  grass, 
&c. ;  any  portion  of  such  surface  ;  tuif, 
sward. 

"  Avoiding  only  as  I  trod, 
My  lirotnerfl'  graves  without  a  sod.' 

Byron :  Prisonf.r  of  Chilian,  xt 

B,  As  adj. .  Made  or  consiatiug  of  sods ; 
as,  a  sod  seat. 

sod-burning,  s. 

Agric. :  The  burning  of  the  turf  of  old 
pasture-lands  for  the  sake  of  the  ashes,  as 
manure. 

sod,  v.t.  [Sod,  s.]  To  cover  with  sod  or  turf ; 
to  turf. 

*s6d,  pret.  &pa.  par.  of  v.    [Seethe.) 

so'-da,  s.  [Ital.  soda,  fern,  of  sndo,  contract, 
from" so/ido  =  solid;  O.  Fr.  soulde  ;  Fr.  soade. 
(Skeat.)] 

1.  Cliem,. :  An  oxide  of  sodium  ;  thns,  anhy- 
drous soda,  NaoO,  caustic  soda,  NaHO.  In 
ordinary  language  it  denotes  an  impure 
carbonate  of  soda,  used  in  washing,  for  glass- 
making,  for  the  manufacture  of  hard  soap,  &c. 
[Sodium-carbonate.] 

2.  Pharm.:  Caustic  soda  (Sodium  hydrate) 
maybe  used  externally  as  a  caustic;  the  bi- 
carbonate as  a  direct  antacid  and  alterative  ; 
sulpha(;e  of  soda  is  an  antiseptic.  [Hypo- 
sulphate  of  Sodium.]  A  solution  of  chlori- 
nated soda  is  an  antiseiitic  and  stiuiulant 
given  in  low  malignant  fever,  as  a  gargle  in 
ulcerated  sore  throat,  and  externally  in  gan- 
grene. [Borax,  Glaueeb-salt,  Sodium- 
acetate,  Chloride,  &c. 

If  Soda-aluin  =  Meiidozite ;  Soda-copperas  = 
Jarosile;  Soda-spoduinene  =  Oiiffoc^ose;  Soda- 
nitre  =:iV'iiraiiue  ;  Soda  table-spar,  Soda- 
wotlastonite  —  pectolite. 

soda-asb,  s. 

Comm. :  Crude  carbonate  of  sodium. 

soda-lime,  s. 

Chem. :  An  intimate  mixture  of  caustic 
soda  and  quicklime,  used  chiefly  for  the 
determination  of  nitrogen  in  organic  analysis. 
It  converts  the  organic  nitrogen  of  the  sub- 
stance into  ammonia,  whicli  is  collected 
apart  and  the  quantity  estimated. 

SOda-paperj  s.  A  paper  made  by  satu- 
rating llltering  |iaper  with  carbonate  of  soda. 
Used  for  inclosing  powders  which  are  to  be 
ignited  under  the  blow-]iipe,  so  tliat  they  may 
not  be  blown  away,  and  as  a  test  paper, 

soda-plant«  s. 

Bot.:  Sahola  Soda;  applied  also  to  any 
plan t con fainingsoine  salt  ot'soda,as.Saiicor7iia 
Salsolay  Plantago  squarrosa,  &c 

soda-powder,  s.  The  same  as  Seidlitz- 
powDER  (q.v.). 

soda-salts,  s.  pi.  A  popular  name  for 
the  several  salts  of  sodium  (q.v.). 

soda-'water,  s. 

Chem.  :  An  artificial  aerated  water  contain- 
ing a  minute  quantity  of  sodic  bicarbonate. 
Many  of  the  soda-waters  manufactured  in  this 
country  are  simply  aerated  water,  being  en- 
tirely free  from  soda. 

SO'-da-ite,  s.     [Eng.  soda;  suff.  -ite  (Min).'] 
Min.:  The  same  as  Ekebergite  (q.v.), 

s6'-da-lite,  s.  [Eng.  soda,  and  Gr.  Ai'ffos 
{lith6s)=.a.  stone  ;  Ger.  sodidith.] 

Min. :  An  i.sometric  mineral  occurring  in 
rhombic  dodecahedrons,  also  massive. 
Cleavage,  dodecahedral.  Hardness,  5'5  to  6  ; 
sp.  gr.  2'136  to  2'4 ;  lustre,  vitreous  to  greasy  ; 
colours,  gray,  gieen,  yellow,  white,  sometimes 
shades  of  blue,  light  red  ;  fracture,  conchoidal, 
uneven.  Compos.:  silica,  37 '1 ;  alumina, 
31-7  ;  soda,  19-2  ;  sodium,  47  ;  chlorine.  73  = 
100,  corie-sponding  with  the  formula  2(3NaO)2 
3Si02  +  3(2Al20;},3Hi02)  -!-  2NaCl.  Occurs  in 
mctamorphic  and  old  igneous  rocks,  also  in 
recent  volcanic  rocks. 

^'  s6-dal'-i-ty,  s.  [Lat.  sodalitas,  from  sodalis 
=  a  comiianion.]  A  fellowship,  a  fraternity; 
an  association  for  mutual  protection,  and  ob- 
jects, such  a.s  church  services  at  deaths,  &c. 

^'SndnTities  of  all  sorts  and  conditions  whatsoever, 
either  SKcuiar  or  eccleaiaatlcaL"— /"urf/tejua  Sacra 
(1633),  p.  lau. 


-liche,  *  sod-eyn-ly>  adv,    iBjm> 


SOd'-am-ide,  s.  [Eng.  sorf(a),  and  amide.] 
Chem.:  An  olive-greeu  fusible  con.'pound, 
formed  when  sodium,  which  had  been  partly 
acted  on  with  water,  is  heated  in  ainmoniacal 
gas.  The  aminonia  is  absorbed  and  the 
hydrogen  set  free.  It  is  also  formed  when 
oxygen  and  ammonia  are  passed  over  sodium.. 

sdd-am-mo'-ni-'&m,  ti.     [Eng.  sod(a),  and 
amv'io  Ilium.] 

Chem. ;  HgNNa.  A  compound  formed  by 
bringing  pure  bright  sodium  in  contact  with 
ainnioitia  gas  in  a  sealed  tube,  in  presMuueoi 
silver  chloride.  The  sodium  swells  up  and 
becomes  liquid,  appearing  coiiper-red  by 
reflected,  and  blue  by  transmitted  light. 
The  compound  soon  decomposes,  puie  sodima 
beiug  left  behind  in  asxiongy  condition. 

sod'-ded,  pa.  par,  or  a.    [Sod,  v.} 

SOd'-den,  pa.  par.  &  a.    [Seethe.] 
A.  As  pa.  par. :  (See  the  veib), 
£.  As  atljectlve: 

1.  Boileil,  seethed. 

2.  Snaked  and  softened,  as  in  water.  (Ap« 
plied  to  bread  not  well  baked.) 

3.  Soaked,  saturated :  as,  sodden  with  drink. 

sod'-den,  v.i.  &  t.    [Sodden,  a.] 

A.  Intrans.  :  To  be  seethed  or  soaked ;  to 
settle  down  as  if  by  seething  or  boiling. 

B.  Trans. ;  To  soak,  to  saturate  ;  tr>  fill  th« 
tissues  of  with  water,  as  iu  the  process  of 
seething. 

sod'-d^,  a.    [Eng.  sod,  s. ;  -y.]    Consisting  oS 
sod  ;  covered  with  sod ;  turfy, 

*  sod-en,  u™    [Sudden.] 

*  so'-der,  s.  &  v,    [Solder.] 

*  sod-eyn- 

denly.J 

sd-di-6-,  pref.    [Sodium.]    Having  sodium  In 
its  composition. 

sodlo-potassic  tartrate,  s. 

Chem.  :  CjH^KNaOe  +  ili^O.  Rochelle  op 
Seignette  salt.  Piepared  by  neutralising  a 
hot  solution  of  cream  of  tartar  with  sodium 
carbonate,  and  evaporating  to  a  thin  syrup. 
It  crystallizes  iii  large  prisiualic  crystals, 
which  eflloresce  wlfghtly  in  the  air,  and  dis- 
solve in  one  and  s>,aif  parts  of  cold  v/ater. 
It  is  purgative,  aii^  £ias  a  mild  saline  taste. 

s6'-di-um,  s.    ;.3oda.] 

Chem.  :  Natvium.  A  monad  metallic  ele- 
ment-recognized as  a  distinct  substance  by 
Duhamel  in  173U,  and  obtained  in  the  metallic 
state  by  Davy  in  1807.  Symb.  Na.  At.wt.  =  23. 
It  is  very  widely  ditlused  and  abundant, 
occurring  as  chloride  in  sea  water  and  Kalt 
springs,  and  as  nitrate  in  South  America,  and 
is  jirepared  by  introducing  an  intimate  nii'.ture 
of  thii'ty  parts  dry  sodic  carbonate,  tliirtoen 
parts  coal,  and  three  parts  chalk  into  an  iron 
cylinder,  heated  in  a  reverberatory  furnace, 
the  pure  metal  distilling  over.  It  has  a  high 
lustre  and  silver-white  colour,  sp.  gr.  '972,  is 
hard  at  —  20°,  soft  at  ordinary  temperatures, 
semifluid  at  50°,  and  melts  at  97°.  It  rapidly 
oxidizes  in  the  air,  and  when  dropped  upon 
wat::r  decomposes  it,  liberating  hydrogen, 
which  takes  lire  if  the  water  be  previously 
heated.  Sodium  and  its  SLlts  impart  a  beauti- 
ful yellow  colour  to  the  flame  of  the  blow-pipe. 
It  forms  a  monoxide  and  a  dioxide,  and  a 
hydrate  corresponding  to  the  former. 

^  Sodium -alum  =  Mendozite;  Sodiura- 
borate  =  Borax;  yndium-carbonate  =  Natron 
and  Trona ;  Sodium -chabasite^:  Gmelinite; 
Sodium-chloride  =  Salt ;  SodiuiM-mesotyj)e  = 
Natrolite;  Sodium- nitrace  ■=  Nitratine  ;  So- 
dium-siiodumene  =  Oligoclase;  Sodiuni-sul- 
phate  =  Thcnardite  and  Mirabilite. 

sodium-bicarbonate,  s. 

Chem. :  NaHCOs-  Bicarbonate  of  soda. 
Prepared  by  passing  carbonic  acid  gas  into  a 
cohl  solution  of  the  carbonate,  or  by  placing 
the  crystals  in  an  atmosphere  of  the  gas.  It 
is  a  crystalline  white  powder,  soluble  in  ten 
parts  of  water  at  IS'S",  but  wliich  cannot  be 
dissolved  in  warm  water  without  partial 
decomposition,  feebly  alkaline,  and  more 
pleasant  to  the  taste  than  the  carbonate.  It 
is  employed  in  the  preparation  of  effervescftig 
powders  and  draughts,  and  is  an  ingredient  in 
baki  ng-pov/ders. 


late,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  falL  father ;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there ;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;  go,  poti 
or,  wore,  wglt  worX  who,  s$3:  mute.  cub.  ciire,  ^nite,  cur.  rule,  full;  try,  Syrian,    ro,  ce  =  e;  cy  =  a;  qu  =  kw. 


Sodom— soft 
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sodium-bromide,  s. 

Chem. :  NaBr.  Obtained  by  saturating 
hydrobromic  acid  with  soda.  It  crystallizes 
in  anhydrous  cubes  or  oblique  rhombic  prisms 
according  to  the  temperature  of  evaporation. 
Sp.  gr.  at  IT'S"  =  3-079.  Dissolves  easily  in 
water  and  alcohol. 

sodium-carbonate,  s. 

C/iein-.-NasCOa-lOHaO.  Washing-soda.  Pre- 
pared by  decomposing  common  salt  with 
sulphuric  acid,  heating  the  resulting  sulphate 
of  sodium  with  ehalk  and  small  coal  in  a 
reverberatory  furnace,  lixiviating  the  mass 
with  cold  or  tepid  water,  evaporating  the 
solution  to  dryness,  and  calcining  the  product 
with  sawdust  in  a  suitable  furnace.  By  dis- 
solving the  soda-ash  (q.v.)  formed  in  hot 
water,  filtering,  and  allowing  to  cool  slowly, 
the  carbonate  is  deposited  in  large  trans- 
parent crystals,  which  effloresce  in  dry  air, 
and  crumble  to  a  wliite  powder.  When  this 
is  redissolved  in  water,  filtered,  and  the 
solution  carefully  crystallized,  it  constitutes 
the  pure  carbonate  of  soda  used  in  pharmacy. 

sodium-chloride,  s. 

Chem. ;  NaCl.  Common  salt.  Sea  salt. 
Formed  by  direct  union  of  its  elements,  and 
obtained  in  a  state  of  considei-able  purity  by 
recrystallization  from  brine  springs.  The 
rock-salt  of  Pnland  is  nearly  pure  cliloride 
of  sodium,  that  of  Cheshire  contains  98"5  per 
cent,  of  the  pure  salt.  It  has  an  agreeable 
taste,  crystallizes  in  colourless,  anhydrous 
cubes,  sp.  gr.  21-2"57,  melts  at  a  red  heat, 
dissolves  in  about  three  parts  of  cold  water, 
and  is  only  a  little  more  soluble  in  boiling 
water  ;  insoluble  in  absolute  alcohoL 

sodium-hydrate,  s. 

Chem. :  NaHO.  Caustic  soda.  Formed 
when  protoxide  of  sodium  (NaoO)  is  brought 
into  contact  with  water,  and  prepared  by  de- 
composing the  carbouiite  of  suda  with  milk 
of  lime,  concentrating  the  clear  filtrate  and 
afterwards  purifying  by  alcohol.  The  final 
product,  when  concentjation  is  complete,  is 
poured  into  monlds  or  on  to  pintes  to  solidify. 
It  is  a  white,  opaque,  brittle  substance  hav- 
ing a  fibrous  textuie,  melts  below  redness,  is 
highly  solulile  in  water,  less  easily  in  alcohol ; 
sp.  gr.  =  2-0,  and  is  extensively  used  for  mak- 
ing soap. 

sodium-iodide,  9. 

Chem. :  Nal.  This  salt  is  contained  in  the 
mother  liquor  of  kelp,  and  is  prepared  by 
dissolving  iodine  in  soda  and  slightly  calcining 
the  residue  to  decompose  the  iodate.  It 
crystallizes  from  water  in  anhydrous  cubes, 
which  are  very  soluble  in  water  and  alcohol. 

sodium-oxide,  s. 

Chem. :  (1)  Monoxide  or  Protoxide,  Na20, 
produced  together  with  dioxide  whien  sodium 
is  burned  in  the  air,  and  obtained  pure  wtien 
the  dioxide  is  strongly  heated  or  when 
equivalent  quantities  of  sodic  hydrate  and 
sodium  are  heated.  It  is  a  gray  mass,  sp.  gr. 
2*805,  and  melts  at  a  red  heat.  (2)  Dioxide, 
or  peroxide  of  sodium,  Na^Oa.  Formed  when 
sodium  is  burnt  in  oxygen  gas  nnlil  the 
weight  is  constant.  It  has  a  pure  white 
colour,  but  turns  yellow  wlien  heated,  and 
white  again  on  cooling.  Added,  in  the  state 
of  powder,  very  cautiously  to  wnter,  it  dissolves 
without  decomposition,  forming  a  solution  of 
the  dioxide. 

SOdium-salicylate»  s.  [Salicylate  of 
Soda.] 

Sod' -dm,  s.  iGr.  iofio/xa  t^nanma) ;  iieo. 
DTD  (Sedoni)  =  a  burning,  Sodom.] 

Script.  Geog. :  One  of  the  wicked  cities  of 
the  ^ain  destroyed  by  fire  from  heaven. 
(Gen.  xix.  24,  25.) 

Sodom-apple,  s.    [A.ple,  I.  4.] 

Sod'-om-ite,  s.    [Eng.  Sodom  ;  -ite.} 

1.  An  inhabitant  of  Sodom. 

2.  One  given  to  or  guiltij'  of  sodomy. 

e6d-6-mit'-ic-al,  a.  [Eng,  sofIoTnit(e);  -ical] 
Pertaining  or  relating  to  sodomy. 

SOd'-O-mi?',  s.  [Fr.  sodomie,  from  Sodomle  = 
Sodom,  from  the  crime  being  imputed  to  the 
inhabitants  of  Sodom.]  An  unnatural  crime  ; 
caraal  copulation  against  nature. 

BOe,  *S6,  8.  [A. 8.  saa;  Fr.  seau;  Ger.  sau, 
Bern.]    A  tub  with  two  handles,  carried  by 


means  of  a  pole  passing  through  the  handles  ; 
a  large  wooden  vessel  for  water. 

"Filde  tlier  a  muckel  8o."  Havclok,  932. 

soe'-ful,  s.  fEng.  soe;  -JnlQ).']  As  much  as 
a  soe  will  hold. 

"  Then  for  one  basonful  you  may  fetch  up  so  many 
Bopfiils." — H.  More-  Antidote  a^/ainst  Atltelsm,  pt.  1., 
bk.  11.,  ch.  vL 

Soem'-mer-)[ng,  s.  [Dr.  Samuel  Thomas 
Soemmering,  a  German  anatomist(1755-lS30).] 
(See  etym.  and  compound.) 

Soemmering's  gazelle,  s. 

Zool. :  ARtilope  soemmeringiiy  from  Eastern 
Abyssinia.  It  is  about  tliirty  inches  Idgh, 
sanily  fawn  above,  with  massive  lyrate  horns, 
which  are  more  slender  in  the  female.  It  is 
sometimes  called  the  Abvssinian  Mohr  to 
distinguish  it  from  the  Mohr  or  Mhorr(^n(i- 
lope  mohr),  an  allied  species  in  Western  Africa. 

Soemmering's  mirror,  s.  An  instru- 
ment' for  drawijig  objects  under  the  micro- 
scope. It  is  a  plane  min-or  of  polished  steel, 
less  in  diameter  than  the  pupil  of  the  eye, 
supported  opposite  the  focus  of  the  eyepiece. 
It  inverts  the  objects.    (GrifUh  &  Henfrey.) 

SO-ev'-er,  adv.  [Eng.  so,  and  ever.]  A  word 
used  in  composition  with  pronouns  or  adverbs 
to  extend  or  emphasize  the  meaning  :  as, 
whosoeyer,  what?oeuer,  wheresoeuer.  It  is 
sometimes  separated  from  its  pronoun,  as, 
"  What  bloody  work  soever."  {tihakesp. : 
Othello,  iii.  3.) 

So'-f^,  *  s6'-pha,  s.  [Arab,  sufat,  suffah  =  a 
sofa',  a  couch,  from  saffa  =  to  draw  up  in  line, 
to  put  a  scat  to  a  saddle  ;  Fr.  &  Sp.  sofa.]  A 
long  stuffed  couch,  with  seat,  back,  aud  ends 
upholstered. 

"  The  king  leaped  off  from  the  sofa  on  which  he  sat, 
and  cried  out,  'Tia  my  Abdallah."— flitardian,  No.  167. 

sofa-bed,  sofa-bedstead,  s,  A  sofa 
adapted  to  be  used  as  a  bed  if  required. 


*  so-fett',  5.    [A  dirain.  from  , 
small  sofa. 


^(q-v.).]    A 


s6f '-fit,  s.     [Fr.  so(ji.te  ;  Ital.  soffitta,  from  Lat. 
suffigo  =  to  fasten  beneath :  sub  —  uuder,  and 
figo  =  to  fix.] 
■    1.  Architecture: 

(1)  The  lower  surface  or  intrados  of  an  arch. 

(2)  The  ceiling  of 
an  apartment  divi- 
ded by  cross-beams 
into  compartments. 

(3)  The  under  part 
of  an  overhanging 
cornice  or  project- 
ing balcony 

(4)  The  under 
horizontal  face  of 
an  architrave  be- 
tween columns. 

2.  Sceiie-jMinting : 
A  border.  ourr..^. 

s6'-fi,  s.  [Pers.  sfif,  s6fi  ;  cf.  Gr.  o-ocfio?  (sophos) 
=  wise.]  One  of  a  religious  order  in  Persia," 
also  called  Dervishes.     [Sofism.] 

so'-fism,  su'-fi^m,  s.    [Son.] 

Muliam. :  The  mystical  and  pantheistic  doc- 
trines of  the  Sofis.  They  consider  that  God 
alone  exists;  that  he  is  in  all  nature,  and  that 
all  nature  is  in  him,  the  visible  universe  being 
an  emanation  from  his  essence.  God  is  the 
real  author  of  the  deeds  of  men,  and  there  is 
tiieretore  no  valid  distinction  between  good 
and  evil.  The  passages  in  the  Koran  which 
speali  of  a  paradise  and  a  hell  are  only  alle- 
gorical. Man's  soul  existed  before  his  body, 
and  wdl  transmigrate  when  he  dies  into  other 
bodies  till  sufficiently  purified  to  be  absorbed 
into  tlie  Deity. 

soft,  *  SOfte.  a.,  adv.,  s.,  &  inter j.     [A.S.  sdfte 

softly  ;  O.  Sax.  sdflo;  Ger.  sanfl;  O.  H.  Ger. 
samfto.] 
A.  As  adjective : 
L  Ordinary  Language: 
1.  Easily  yielding   to    pressure;   yielding, 
impressible,  easily  penetrated ;  not  hard  or 
compact. 

"  Hard  and  sqft  are  names  we  givo  things,  only  in 
relatiiiii  to  the  coiistitutioiis  of  our  own  bodies;  that 
heiiig  called  hard,  which  will  put  us  to  pain  sooner 
than  change  figure,  by  the  preBBure  of  any  part  of  onr 
bodies ;  and  that  soft,  which  changes  the  situation 
of  its  pnrts  upon  an  easy  toucli."~iocA:e.'  Human 
UndeTBlandina,  bJt.  il-,  ch.  iv. 


2.  Easilyassuming  or  altered  to  a  change  of 
form ;  hence,  easily  worked,  malleable. 

*'  Spirits  can  either  sex  a.^aunie  :  bc  soft 
And  uucompouuded  is  their  essence  pure." 

AfiUon:  P.  Z^,  i.  424, 

'6.  Easily  yielding  to  pressure,  persuasion, 
or  motives;  impressible,  facile,  weak,  im- 
pressionable. 

"  A  few  divines  of  so  soft  aud  servile  tempers  aa  dis> 

po-^od  them  to  so  sudden  acting  and  compliauoe."'^ 

^mj  C'larlcs:  Et/con  liasilike, 

i.  Delicate,  fine,  not  coarse;  hence,  feininiaa. 

"Her  form  ,  .  .  more  act''' ""'1  f^'i'lnine." 

Mtlton:  I'.  L.,  Ix.  453. 

5.  Tender,  timorous,  fearful,  timid. 

"  However  soft  withni  themselves  tliey  are, 
To  you  they  will  be  valiant  by  det]):iir." 

Dnjdcn.    {Todd.) 

6.  Civil,  complaisant,  courteous  ;  notrou^h, 
rude,  or  irritating. 

"  A  soft  answer  turnetli  away  wrath." — Proa,  xv,  1, 

7.  Mild,  gentle,  kind ;  easily  moved  by 
pity;  lenient,  not  harsh  or  severe  ;  suscep- 
tible of  kindness,  mercy,  or  other  tender 
affections. 

,"  His  mind  was  at  best  of  too  soft  a  temper  for  such 
work  aa  he  had  now  to  do,  and  had  been  recently  mads 
Boftm-  by  severe  a.&lciiuiL"—Mac<(ulay:  HiU,  Mng., 
ch.  xiv. 

8.  Gentle  in  action  or  motion ;  steady  and 
even ;  not  rough. 

9.  Effeminate;  not  manly  or  spirited; 
viciously  nice  or  delicate. 

"  And  more  th.in  all,  hia  blood-ied  flag  aloft, 
He  marvell'd  how  hia  heart  could  seem  ho  ioft," 
Bijron:  Corsair,  L  1S> 

10.  Gentle,  easy,  undisturbed. 

"  Soft  stillness  and  the  night 
Become  the  touches  of  sweet  harmony." 

Shakesp.  .'  Marchant  of  Venice,  T. 

11.  Not  harsh  or  plain-spoken  ;  mild. 

"  For  these  faults  excuses  and  soft  names  wore 
tom\A."—Macaulai/:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xvi. 

12.  Affecting  the  senses  in  a  gentle,  mild,  or 
delicate  manner ;  as, 

(1)  Smooth,  flowing;  not  rough  or  harsh; 
gentle  or  melodious  to  the  ear. 

"  Her  voice  was  ever  soft. 
Gentle  and  low."  Shakesp. :  Lear,  v.  & 

(2)  Smooth  to  the  taste  ;  not  sharp  or  acrid. 

(3)  Not  harsh  or  offensive  to  the  sight ;  nob 
strong  or  glaring;  not  exciting  or  offensive  by 
intensity  of  colour  or  violent  contrast :  as, 
soft  colours. 

(4)  Agreeable  to  perceive  or  feel. 

"Aa  sweet  as  b.Lhn,  as  saf/  as  air."* 

ShakesiJ.  ■  AntoJiij  *  Cteopatia,  v.  2. 

(5)  Smooth  and  agreeable  to  the  touch  , 
not  rough,  rugged,  or  harsh  ;  delicate,  tine. 

"  What  went  ye  out  for  to  see  ?  A  man  clothed  ia 
soft  raiment?  Behold  they  that  wear  soft  clothing 
are  in  kiuga'  ho\iaea."—M'itlhew  xi.  8. 

T[  Hence,  apitlied  to  textile  fabrics,  aa 
opposed  to  hardware  :  as,  soft  goods. 

13.  Foolish,  simple,  silly. 

14.  Reailily  forming  a  lather,  and  washing* 
well  with  soap  :  as  soft  water. 

II.  Pronun. :  Not  pronouncftd  with  a  hard, 
explosive  utterance,  but  with  more  or  less  of 
a  sibilant  sound  :  as  the  c  in  cinder,  and  the  (/ 
in  gin,  as  distini^uished  from  the  same  letters 
in  candle  and  gift. 

B.  As  adv. :  Softly,  gently,  quietly. 

"  Soft  unto  himself  he  said." 

Chaucer:  C.  T.,  l,72i 

C.  As  s'tibst.  :  A  S(rft  person ;  one  who  i» 
silly.  we;ik,  or  foolish.    (Colloq.) 


D.  As  interj. :  Be  gentle,  go  gently  or  softly; 
hold !  stop  ! 

"  S"ftf  no  haste  !" 

aiiakesp.  :  Merchant  of  Venice,  iv.  \. 

U  To  tread  softly  is  an  art  which  is  acquired 
from  the  dancing-master;  to  go  gently  is  a 
voluntary  act;  we  may  go  a  gentle  or  a  quick 
pace  at  pleasure.  Words  are  either  soft  or 
gentle ;  a  soft  word  falls  lightly  upon  the  per- 
son to  whom  it  is  addressed  ;  .it  does  not 
excite  any  angry  sentiment.  A  censure,  an 
admonition,  or  a  tiint,  is  gentle,  whicli  bears 
indirectly  on  the  offender,  and  does  not  ex- 
pose the  whole  of  his  infirmity  to  view ;  a 
prudent  friend  will  always  try  to  correct  our 
eiTors  by  gentle  remonstrances.  Persons,  or 
their  manners,  are  termed  soft  and  gentle,  bud 
still  with  similar  di.stiuctions  :  a  soft  address, 
a  soji  air,  and  tho  like,  are  becoming  or  not, 
according  to  tlie  sex  :  in  that  which  is  denomi- 
nated tho  softer  sex,  these  qualities  of  soft- 
ness are  characteristic  exnellenries  ;  but  even 
in  this  sex  they  may  degenerate,   by  their 


bftl,  b6^;  p^t.  j^T^l;  oat,  9eU,  chorus,  5hin.  l>en<?h;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as;  expect,  Xenophon,  e^^lst.   ph  =  t 
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excess,  into  insipiiUty ;  and  in  the  male  sex 
they  are  compatible  only  in  a  small  degree 
with  manly  firmness  of  carriage.  Gentle 
manners  are  hecoraing  in  all  persons  who 
take  a  part  in  social  life  ;  gentkness  is,  in  fact, 
that  due  medium  of  sojlness  which  is  alike 
suitable  to  both  sexes,  and  which  it  is  the 
object  of  polite  education  to  produce.  (Crdbb.) 
H  Soft  is  largely  used  in  compounds,  the 
meanings  being  in  most  cases  sufficiently 
obvious  :  as,  soft-breathing. 

soft-amadon,  s. 

Bot.,  £c. :  Folyporus  fomentarius.  [Amadou.] 
soft-cancer,  s.    [Cancer.] 

*  sof  t-conscienced,  a.  Having  a  tender 
conscience.    (Sliakesp. :  CoHolanus,  i.  1.) 

soft-corn,  «.    [Corn,  2.] 

soft-eyed,  a.  Having  soft,  tender,  or 
gentle  eyes. 

"  Give  virtue  scandal,  innocence  a  fear. 
Or  from  tlia  soft-eyed  virgiu  steal  a  tear." 

Pope  :  Prologue  to  Satires,  286. 

soft-finned  fishes,  s.  pi. 

Ichthy. :  An  English  book-name  for  the 
Anacanthiui  (q.v.). 

soft-grass,  s. 

Bot.  :  The  genua  Holcus,  spec.,  H.  vioUis 
and  H.  laTiatus. 

soft  -  headed,  «.  Of  weak  or  feeble 
intellect. 

soft-hearted,  u.  Tender-hearted,  weak, 
cowardly. 

"  Pie,  coward  woman,  and  soft-hearted  wretch." 

Shnkesp. :  2  He^iry  VI.,  lit  2. 

soft-heartedness,  s.  The  quality  or 
state  of  being  soft-hearted  or  tender-hearted  ; 
gentleness. 

soft-horn, «.  A  silly  person,  a  simcleton, 
a  greenhorn. 

*  soft-leaf,  s. 

BqL  £  Hart. :  A  variety  of  the  Garden  Ane- 
mone {Anemone  coronaria.) 

soft -money,  soft -cash,  s.  Paper 
money,  as  opposed  to  hard  cash  or  coin. 

soft-palate,  a.    [Palate,  s.] 

soft-sawder,  ».  Flattery,  blarney,  soft- 
soap, 

soft-shelled  tortoise,  s. 

Zool. :  THonyx  ferox,  from  the  rivers  flow- 
ing into  the  northern  bordere  of  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico.  It  attains  a  length  of  a  foot  and 
upwards,  and  is  very  voracious. 

soft-soap,  s. 

1.  Lit. :  A  coarse  kind  of  soap.  [Soap,  s., 
II.  1.1 

2.  Fig. :  Flattery,  blarney,  soft-sawder. 

soft-Spoken,  a.  Having  a  soft,  mild,  or 
gentle  voice ;  hence,  mild,  affable. 

"  They  cannofpat  up  with  the  glib  assurances  of  the 
Moft-tpoken  memoera  of  the  partnership."— Standard, 

Nov.  23.  1BB5. 

soft-tortoises,  s.  pi.    [MnD-TORToisEs.] 
*  soft,  v.t.    [Soft,  a.]    To  make  soft ;  tosoften. 

sof'-tas,  s.  pi.  [From  Pers.  soukte  —  burnt, 
meaning  consumed  by  the  divine  love  and 
devoted  to  a  life  of  meditation.] 

Muhammadanism :  The  pupils  who  study 
Mnssnlman  law  and  theology  in  the  medrissas 
or  secondary  schools  attached  to  the  mosques. 
They  are  boarded  in  the  imarets  or  free  hotels 
kt-'pt  up  with  the  revenues  of  the  vaknuf  pro- 
]n'ity  or  pious  legacies.     Their  clothing  and 

'  lirdiiing  are  furnished  by  their  families,  if 
ilii-;e  are  in  a  position  to  do  so,  if  not  by 
chai  itv.  The  number  nf  softas  is  very  great, 
l'rcui-;e  they  are  exempt  from  military  service. 
Afti'i'  long  study  of  the  Arabic  language,  the 
Koran,  and  its  commentaries,  they  pass  an 
examination,  which  is  almost  always  success- 
ful, and  which  authorizes  them  to  as.sume  the 
title  of  khodjas  (q.v.).  The  name  is  also  ap- 
plied to  all  the  classes  connected  with  the 
mosques  :  Ulemas,  Imams,  Khodjas,  and 
studeuts  of  theology  or  of  the  jurisprudence 
of  the  Koran.  Most  of  them  are  distinguish- 
able by  wearing  a  white  turban  around  their 
fez.  The  Sultan  Abdul  Medjid  (1839-1861) 
ende^vnured  to  induce  his  subjects  to  wear  a 
Eurripi'an  dress,  and  succeeded  so  far  that 
almost    every  one,   except    the   very  lowest 


in  the  public  service,  adopted  it.  But  the 
softas,  to  a  man,  retain  the  old-fashioned 
baggy,  slouching  dress  which  Abdul  Medjid 
wished  to  get  rid  of.  This  is  an  indica- 
tion of  the  conservatism  of  the  class.  In 
May,  1876,  the  softas  weie  the  authors  of  a 
revolution  at  Constantinople,  their  chief  seat ; 
they  dictated  the  dismissal  of  the  grand  vizier, 
and  were  obeyed.  Afterwards  they  made  a 
movement  against  the  sultan  himself. 

*  softe,  ti.  &  adv.    [Soft,  a.] 
SOft'-en  (t  silent),  v.t.  &  i.    [Eng.  soft,  a. ;  -en.] 
A,  TraTisitive: 

1.  To  make  soft  or  more  soft ;  to  make  less 
bard. 

2.  To  make  less  harsh,  severe,  rude,  or 
offensive. 

"  The  language  was  much  gc(fte7ied." — Macaulay  : 
Bist.  Eng.,  ch.  xv. 

3.  To  make  less  fierce,  cruel,  or  intractable ; 
to  make  more  susceptible  of  humane  or  iine 
feelings ;  to  mollify. 

"  But  though  wine  at  first  seemed  to  soften  his  heart, 
the  effect  a  few  houra  later  was  very  different." — 
jaacaulay  :  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  iv. 

4.  To  palliate  ;  to  represent  as  less  enor- 
mous ;  to  reduce  in  degree. 

"  Our  friends  see  not  our  faults,  or  conceal  them,  or 
«(/(«« thein by tbeir representation." — Atlduon.  {Todd.) 

5.  To  make  easy,  to  compose,  to  alleviate, 
to  mitigate. 


6.  To  make  calm  and  placid. 

7.  To  make  less  glaring  or  intense  ;  to  tone 
down  :  as.  To  soJUn  the  colouring  in  a  picture. 

8.  To  make  tender,  delicate,  or  effeminate  ; 
to  enervate. 

9.  To  make  less  strong,  loud,  or  harsh  in 
sound  ;  to  make  smooth  or  melodious  to  the 
ear. 

B.  I-ntransitive : 

1.  To  become  soft  or  softer ;  to  become  more 
ready  to  yield  to  pressure ;  to  become  less 
hard. 

2.  To  become  less  rude,  fierce,  harsh,  or 
cruel :  as,  Savage  natures  soften  by  civiliza- 
tion. 

3.  To  become  less  hard-hearted,  obdurate, 
or  obstinate ;  to  become  more  susceptible  of 
humane  and  fine  feelings  ;  to  relent. 

"  He  may  soften  at  the  sight  of  the  child ; 
The  silence  often  of  pure  innocence 
Persuades,  when  speaking  fails." 

Shakesp. :   Winter's  Tale,  ii.  2. 

*4.  To  become  more  mild. 
*  5.  To  pass  by  soft,  imperceptible  degrees ; 
to  melt,  to  blend. 

soft'-en-er  ((  silent),  s.  [Eng.  soften;  -er.] 
One  who  or  that  which  softens. 

soft'- en -mg  (£  silent),  pr.  pa/r.,  a.,  &  a. 
[Soften.] 

A.  &  B,  j4s  pr.  par.  &  partieip.  acid. :  (See 
the  verb). 

C  As  substantive : 

1.  Ord.  Lang.  £  Pathol. ;  The  act  of  making 
soft  or  softer  ;  the  state  of  becoming  soft  or 
softer.  In  Pathology  there  is  softening  of 
the  bones  [Mollities],  of  the  brain  [If],  of  the 
spinal  cord,  and  of  the  stomach. 

2.  Paint.  :  The  blending  of  colours  into 
each  other. 

U  Softening  of  the  brain : 

Pathol. :  A  disease  of  which  there  are  three 
forms  :  (1)  The  white,  or  atrophic,  softening, 
occurs  in  the  white  substance  of  the  hemi- 
spheres. It  arises  from  imperfect  nutrition, 
and  often  occurs  with  other  diseases  in  weakly 
persons  approaching  old  age.  (2)  Red  soften- 
ing, formerly  attributed  to  prior  inflammation, 
may  arise  from  the  aV)rupt  obstruction  of  an 
artery ;  and  (3)  Yellow  softening,  an  idiopathic 
disease,  local  around  an  inflamed  spot,  an 
apoplectic  clot,  &.C. ;  it  soon  runs  a  fatal 
course. 

soft'-isli,  a.  [Eng.  soft;  -ish.]  Somewhat 
soft ;  rather  soft. 

*  soft'-lihg,  s.  [Eng.  soft,  a. ;  dimin.  suff. 
-ling.]  A  soft,  effeminate  person ;  a  sybarite, 
a  voluptuary. 

"  Effeminate  men  and  snftlings  caase  the  atnute 
man  to  waxe  tender,"  —  Bishop  Woolton:  Christian 
Manuell,  L.  6  b- 

SOft'-ly,  *  softe-ly,  adv.     [Eng.  soft,  a. ;  -ly.] 


1.  In  a  soft  manner ;  gently;  without  force^ 
violence,  or  roughness, 

"  His  falchion  on  a  flint  he  softly  smitetb." 

Shakesp.  :  Rape  of  Lucrece,  lli. 

2.  Without  noise  ;  not  loudly  ;  gently. 

"  So  they  went  s(tftly  tlU  he  had  do}ie."—Bur^ani 
Pilgrim's  Progress,  pt.  iL 

3.  Mildly,  tenderly. 

"  The  klDff  muBt  die ; 
Though  pity  aqfily  pleaa  within  my  bouI." 

Drydm. 

*  H  To  go  (or  walk)  softly  : 

Script.  :  To  express  sorrov^,  contrition,  &o., 
by  one's  demeanour. 

"Ahab  .  ,  .  lay  In  sackcloth  and  teent  sqftly."— 
1  Kings  xxi.  27. 

SOft'-ner  (t  silent),  a.    [Softener.] 

soft'-ness,  *soft-nes,  *soft-nesse,  s. 

[Eng.  sojt,  a. ;  -Ttess.] 
I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  soft  or  not 
hard  ;  tliat  quality  of  bodies  which  renders 
them  ready  to  yield  to  pressure  or  to  easily 
receive  impressions  f>om  other  bodies.  (Op- 
posed to  hardness.) 

2.  Susceptibility  of  feeling  or  passion; 
liability  to  be  affected  ;  gentleness,  tender- 
heartedness. 

"  There  is  scarcely  any  who  are  not  in  some  degres 
possessed  of  this  pleasing  softness."— Goldsmith :  Th9 
Bee.  No.  8. 

3.  Excessive  susceptibility  of  feeling;  weak- 
ness, simplicity. 

4.  Mildness,  gentleness,  meekness, civility; 
freedom  from  roughness,  rudeness,  or  coarse- 
ness :  as,  softness  of  manners  or  language. 

5.  Timidity,  timorousness,  pusillanimity. 

"  This  virtue  could  not  proceed  out  of  fear  or  soft- 
ness;  for  he  was  valiant." — Bacim:  Henry  VII. 

6.  Effeminacy,  delicacy  ;  want  of  manliness 
or  spirit 

"  He  was  not  delighted  with  the  softness  of  th« 
coMxV —Clarendon :  Civil  Wars. 

7.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  pleasing, 
grateful,  or  acceptable  to  the  senses,  arising 
frqm  the  absence  of  harshness,  violent  con- 
trast, roughness,  sharpness,  or  the  like. 

"  One  sung  a  very  agreeable  air,  with  a  degree  of 
softness  and  melody  wliich  we  could  not  have  ex- 
pected."— Cook.-  Third  Voyage,  bk.  iii.,  ch.  xiii. 

II.  Art:  The  opposite  of  boldness.  In 
some  instances  the  term  is  used  to  designate 
agreeable  delicacy,  at  other  times  as  indicative 
of  want  of  power.    {Fairholt.) 

SOft'-y,  0..  [Eng.  soft,  a. ;  -y.\  A  soft,  simple 
person.     {Colloq.) 

"She  were  but  a  softy  after  all."— i/r«.  Oaskell: 
Sylvia's  Lovers,  ch.  xv. 

*  soget,  a.  &  5.    (Subject,  a.  &  s.] 

sog'-g^,  a.  [Icel.  soggr  =  damp,  wet ;  saggi 
=  dampness.]  Wet;  soaked  with  water  or 
moisture ;  thoroughly  wet. 

"  The  warping  condition  of  this  green  and  soggy 
multitude." —flen  Jonson:  Every  Alan  out  of  his 
Humour,  iii.  2. 

SO-ho',  interj.  [See  def.]  A  word  used  in 
calling  from  a  distant  place ;  a  sporlman's 
halloo. 

"  Mr.  Great-heart  called  after  him,  saying,  '  Soho, 
friend!  let  us  have  your  company.'" — liunyant  PiU 
grim's  Progress,  pt.  ii. 

SO-ho',  V.t.     [SoHO,  interj.)    To  halloo  after. 
"  A  third  hare  was  sohoed  near  the  river-side,  cloie 
to  Yann  tovin.'— Field,  Feb.  5,  1887. 

sol  disant  (as  swa  de-zah'),  ocfy.  phr. 
[Fr.]    Calling  himself ;  self-styled;  would-be. 

•  soigne,  s.    [O.  Fr.]  Care,  diligence,  anxiety. 

soil  (1),  *  SOile,  v.t.  &  i.  [O.  Fr.  soillier  (Fr. 
souiller)— to  soil;  se  souiller=tn  wallow  in 
the  mire  (said  of  swine);  O.  Fr.  soil,  souil  = 
the  slough  or  mire  in  which  a  swine  wallows  ; 
Lat.  82iiUus=^  pertaining  to  swine,  from  5m3  = 
a  sow ;  cf.  O.  Ital.  sogliare  =  to  sully,  to  de- 
file ;  sogliardo  (Ital.  sugliardo)  —  slovenly, 
hoggish.] 

A,  Tra-nsitive : 

1.  To  make  dirty  on  the  surface;  to  dirty, 
to  foul,  to  sully,  to  tarnisli,  to  begrime. 

*  2.  To  cover  or  tinge  with  anything  extra' 
neons  ;  to  stain,  to  pollute. 

"  Who  Enyeth,  that  foul  treason's  stain, 
Since  he  bore  arms,  ne'er  soifcd  liis  coat." 

.Scott :  Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel,  v.  20. 

*3.  To  manure. 

"  They  snii  their  ground  :  not  that  they  love  the 
dirt,  but  that  they  expect  a  crop."— Sotrffe. 


f&te,  f^t,  £u:e,  amidst,  what,  ^11,  father;   we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;   pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;   go,  p5t, 
or>  worOf  W9ll^  work,  who,  son ;  mute,  cub,  ciire,  ^nite,  cur,  riile,  full ;  try,  Syrian,    se,  oe  =  e ;  ey  =  a ;  qu  =  kw. 


soil— solan 
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B.  Intratisitive : 

1.  To  take  on  dirt ;  to  take  a  soil  or  stain, 
to  tarnish  :  as,  A  dress  soon  soUs. 

2.  To  take  soil.    [Soil,  (1),  s.,  4.] 


aoil  (2),  soyl  (1),  v,t  [O.  Fr.  saoler,  saouhr 
(Fr.  softer)  =  to  glut,  cloy,  fill,  satiate,  from 
saol,  saoul  (Fr.  soM)  =  full,  cloyed,  satiated, 
from  Lat.  saiuHits,  diiniu.  from  sai«r=full. 
satiated.  ]  To  feed,  as  cattle  or  horses,  in  the 
stalls  or  stables,  with  fresh  grass  daily  mowed, 
instead  of  putting  out  to  pasture— which 
mode  of  feeding  tends  to  keep  the  bowels  lax ; 
iience,  to  purge  by  feeding  upon  green  food, 
"  The  fitchew,  nor  the  soiled  horse  goea  to't  with 
a.  more  riotous  appetite."— Sfiatesp.  ;  Lear,  iv,  6. 

•ami  (3),  Soyl(2),  v.(.  [A  contract,  of  assoil 
<q.v.).]    To  assoil,  to  release,  to  explain. 

"Let  V8  consider  howsubstanclallye  the  man  soyleth 
the  firat  reason,  that  lie  woulde  were  rekenea  so 
lyghte."— iStr  T.  More:  Workes,  p.  626. 

aoil  (1),  s.     [Soil  (1),  v.] 

1,  A  foul  spot,  a  stain ;  any  foul  matter ; 
foulness,  dirt. 

"Wash  them  and  make  them  clean  from  the  8oU 
which  they  have  gathered  by  travelling."— Bunj/an.' 
Pilgrim's  Progress,  pt.  ii. 

*2.  A  stain,  a  tarnish; 'any  defilement  or 
taint. 

"  A  lady's  honour  must  be  touched. 
Which,  nice  as  erminea,  will  not  bear  a  aoil." 

Dryden.    {Todd.) 
*3.  A  wallowing- place  for  swine. 
4.  A  marshy,  wet,  or  miry  place  to  which  a 
lunted  hoar  resorts  for  refuge ;  hence  wet 
places,    streams,    or  water  sought  hy  other 
igame,  as  deer. 

*5.  Dung,  compost. 

"Improve  land  by  dung  and  other  sort  ol  8o(U."~ 
Mortimer-'  HusbanUri/. 

^  To  take  soil:  To  run  into  water  or  a 
marshy  place,  as  a  deer  when  pursued  ;  hence, 
to  take  refuge  or  shelter. 

"Crossed  it  and  Mr.  Samuel's  land  to  the  brook, 
where  he  took  loil."— Field,  April  4,  1885. 

soil-pipe,  s.  A  pipe  for  conveying  foul  or 
"Waste  water,  night-soil,  &c.,  from  a  dwelling- 
house  or  other  building. 

soil  1.2),  ""soile  *soyle,  s.  [O.  Fr.  soel,  svel, 
i(t«ii  =  the  threshold  of  a  door,  from  Lat. 
solea  =  a  covering  for  the  foot,  a  sole,  the  sole 
of  the  foot,  timber  upon  which  wattled  wails 
are  built ;  Low  Lat.  solea  =  soil,  ground  ;  Fr. 
^ol  =  soil.] 

1.  Chem.  &  Agric. :  The  top  stratum  of  the 
•earths  crust,  whence  plants  derive  their  min- 
■ernl  foud.  It  also  contains  a  ceitain  proportion 
of  humous  substances  derived  from  the  de- 
■cayed  organic  matter  of  plants  which  have 
^own  on  it.  This  acts  the  part  of  a  weak 
acid,  and  possesses  the  property  of  decom- 
posing salts,  as  sulphates  of  ammonia,  potash, 
■&C.,  retaining  the  base,  and  giving  up  its 
lime  or  magnesia  to  the  mineral  acid.  The 
humous  principles  also  yield,  under  the 
oxidising  action  of  the  air,  ammonia,  carbonic 
acid  gas,  and  nitrates  for  the  nutriment  of  the 
plant.  [SassoiL.]  Soils  are  classified  accord- 
ing to  their  chief  ingredients,  as  loamy,  clayey, 
:siindy,  chalky,  and  peaty.  The  first  is  the 
lii'st  for  most  purposes,  but  the  others  may  be 
improved  by  the  addition  of  the  constituents 
of  which  they  are  deficient. 

"  The  vine  is  more  affected  by  the  difference  of  soUt 
than  any  other  fruit-tree." — Smith:  Weaiih  of  NO' 
€lufu,  Ijk,  i.,  ch.  xi. 

2,  Land,  country. 

"Flash  hia  spirit  on  a  warlike  aoU." 

Shakesp.  :  King  Jolm,  v.  1. 

*3.  Dry  land,  earth,  ground. 
"  On  the  face  of  terra,  the  soil,  the  land,  the  earth." 
— SkakcEp.  :  Ijove'8  Labour's  Lost,  iv.  2. 

4.  A  provincial  term  for  the  principal  rafter 
©f  a  roof. 

soil-bound,  a.  Bound  or  attached  to 
the  soil.    (Byron:  Lara,  ii.  8.) 

•s?ul'-i-ness,  5.  [Eng.  t'oily;  -ness.]  The 
qu.rlity  or  state  of  being  soiled;  stain,  foul- 
ness. 

"  Make  proof  of  the  incortioration  of  silver  and  tin, 
*nd  observe  whether  it  yield  no  solliiiesB  more  than 
silver."— /lactm/  Physiological  llemaiiis. 

•soil'-less,  a.  [Eng.  soil(2\  s. ;  -less.l  Desti- 
tute of  soil  or  mould. 

*s^r-ure,  *soyl-ure,  s.  [Fr.  souillure.] 
Stain, 'pollution.     [Soil  (1),  v.] 

"  Not  making  any  scruple  of  her  sotlure." 

ShakeBp. :  3'roiliit  &  Cresbida,  Iv.  L 


*s6ir-j^,  *soyl-ie,  «.  [Eng.  soil(i),  a. ;  -y.] 
Soiled,  dirty,  foul. 

"  Whose  soylie  tincture  did  therein  remain." 

Fuller :  Davui's  Sinne,  xxxii. 

s6i'-nioii-ite,  s.    [Etym.  doubtful.] 

Min.  :  A  blue  aggregate  of  barsowite  and 
corundum  (q.v.),  occurring  as  pebbles  in  the 
gold-washings  of  Barsowska,  Urals,'  and 
known  there  under  this  name. 

soiree  (as  sw^re')»  s.  [Fr.  soirie  =  evening 
tide,  from  soir=  evening,  from  Lat.  serus  = 
late;  Ital.  sera  =  evening.]  Properly  an 
evening  party  held  for  the  sake  of  conversation 
only  ;  now  applied  to  various  kinds  of  evening 
parties,  at  which  ladies  and  gentlemen  meet, 
whatever  may  be  the  amusements  introduced. 
The  word  is  frequently  employed  to  denote  a 
meeting  or  reunion  of  the  members  of  certain 
societies  or  bodies  and  their  fi-iends,  for  the 
promotion  of  the  objects  of  their  associations, 
and  for  mutual  improvement  and  discussion, 
when  tea,  coffee,  and  other  light  refreshments 
are  provided  during  the  intervals  of  music, 
speech-making,  &c. 

SO -ja  (or  j  as  y),  s6'-ya,  s.    [Japanese  sooja.] 
Bot. :    A    genus    of    Glycinese,    sometimes 
merged  in  Glycine.     Soja  kispida  is  the  same 
as  Glycine  soja.     [Glycine.] 

*  so-jour,  s.  [0.  Fr.]  [Sojourn.]  Sojourn, 
stay,  abode. 

"Ther  held  thei  long  sQJour*' 

Robert  de  Brunne,  p.  246. 

so'-journ,  s6-journ',  soj'-oum,  *so- 
jorn,  *  so-journe,  v.i.  [O.  Fr.  sojomer, 
sojourner,  sejorner,  sejourner  (Fr.  sejnurner), 
from  a  Low  Lat.  *  subdiurno,  from  Lat.  sub 
=  under,  and  diumo  =  to  stay,  to  last  long, 
from  diurnu^  =  daily  ;  dies  =  a  day ;  Ital.  sog- 
giornare.]  To  dwell  or  take  up  one's  abode 
for  a  time  ;  to  dwell  or  live  in  a  place  as  a 
temporary  resident,  or  as  a  stranger,  not  con- 
sidering the  place  as  a  permanent  habitation. 


so'-joum,  so-joum',  soj'-oum,  s.  [So- 
journ, v.]  A  temporary  residence,  as  in  a 
strange  country  ;  a  stay. 

"Though  long  detained 
In  that  obscure  scffourrt.       Milton  :  P.  L.,  ill.  15. 

so'-journ-er,  s6j'-oum-er,  s.  [Eng.  so- 
journ, V. ;  -en]  One  who  sojourns  ;  a  tem- 
porary resident ;  one  who  takes  up  his  abode 
in  a  place  temporarily. 

"  We  are  strangers  and  sojourners,  as  were  all  our 
fathers  :  our  days  on  earth  are  as  a  shadow."— 1  Okron. 
xxix.  16. 

so'-joum-ing,  s6j'-oum-ing,5.  [Sojourn, 
V.']  The  act  or  state  of  dwelling  in  a  place  for 
a  time  ;  temporary  residence,  abode,  or  stay  ; 
sojourn.    {Exodus  xii.  40.) 

*  so'-joum-ment,   *  soi'-oum-ment,  s. 

'  [Eng.  sojourn;  -luent.l  The  act  or  state  of 
sojourning ;  sojourn  ;  temporary  residence. 

*  soke,  v.t  &  i.    [Suck,  v.] 

*  soke,  s.    [Soc] 

*  soke-reeve,  s.  A  rent-gatherer  in  a. 
lord's  soke. 

*  soke- man,  *  s6Ue'-m^n-rp,  «.  [Soc- 
man, Socmanry.] 

*  sok-en,  s.  [A.S.  sdcn.]  [Soc]  A  district 
held  by  tenure  of  socage. 

*  sok-ing-ly,  adv.    [Suckinoly.] 

s6-k6,  s.    [Native  name.] 

ZooL  :  An  anthropoid  ape,  probably  a 
species  of  Troglodytes,  described  by  Living- 
stone as  living  west  of  Lake  Tanganyika. 
(See  extract.) 

"They  often  go  erect,  but  place  the  hand  on  the 
head  as  if  to  steady  the  body,  .  .  .  When  seen  thus, 
the  Soko  is  an  uusainly  beast.  .  .  .  His  light  yellow 
face  shows  off  hia  ugly  whiskers  and  his  faint  apology 
for  a  beard  ;  the  forehead  villainously  low.  with  high 
ears,  la  well  in  the  backcround  of  the  great  dog-moutli ; 
the  teeth  are  slightly  liuman,  but  the  canines  show 
the  beast  by  their  large  development.  The  hands,  or 
rather  the  fingers,  are  like  those  of  the  natives.  The 
flesh  of  the  feet  is  yellow.  .  .  ,  The  Soko  is  represented 
by  some  to  be  extremely  knowing,  successfully  stalk- 
ing  men  and  women  while  at  their  work  ;  kidnapping 
children,  anil  running  up  trees  with  them."— Living- 
stone :  Last  Journals  (ed.  Waller),  Ii.  62.  68. 

sol  (1),  s.     [Lat] 

•  I.  Ord.  Lang.  :  The  sun. 

"  Not  yet— not  yet— Sol  pauses  on  the  hill— 
The  precious  houi  of  parting  lingers  still." 

Byron  :  Corsair,  ill,  1. 


II,  Technically: 

*  1.  Alchemy :  Gold. 

2.  Her.  :  A  term  implying  or,  or  gold,  in 
blazoning  the  arms  of  emperors,  kings,  and 
princes  by  planets,  instead  of  metaJs  and 
colours. 

sol-lunar,  a. 

Pathol. :  Emanating  from  the  sun  and  the 
moon.  Applied  to  an  influence  said  to  be 
excited  by  the  sun  and  moon  in  conjunction 
on  the  paroxysms  of  fever. 

sol  (2),  s.  [Sou.]  A  small  bronze  French  coin, 
now  called  a  Sou, 

sol  (3),  s.    [Ital.] 
Music ! 

1.  A  syllable  applied  in  solmization  (q.v.) 
to  the  fifth  tone  of  the  diatonic  scale. 

2.  The  tone  itself. 
sol-fa,  v.i.  &  t. 

A,  Intrans.:  To  eing  the  notes  of  the 
musical  scale  up  or  down  to  the  syllables  do 
(or  ut),  re,  mi,  fa,  sol,  la,  si. 

B,  Trans. :  To  sing  a  musical  com])osition 
to  the  syllables  do  (or  ut),  re,  mi,  fa,  sol,  la,  si. 

SO~lSi'f  inter  j.     [Of  no  etym.]    Here  I    Stop  I 

"Sola/  Did  you  see  master  Lorenzo?  Master  Lor- 
enzo, sola,  sola  I  "—Shakesp. :  Merchant  of  Venice,  v. 

s6'~la,  Sho'-la,  s.     [Bengalee.] 

Bot.  <&  Comm.:  Mschynomene  aspera,  a 
small,  half-floating  papilionaceous  bush  found 
in  marshes  in  Bengal,  and  growing  most 
during  the  season  of  inundation.  In  Burmah 
a  fibre  is  made  fiom  the  bark.  The  pith  is 
used  in  India  for  making  light  sola  hats,  worn 
constantly  by  Europeans.  They  are  generally 
covered  with  white  cloth  and  sometimes  have 
a  cream-coloured  turban  round.  The  Ben- 
galees use  the  sola  as  floats  for  nets,  and 
the  pith  for  decorations  in  temples. 

Sol'-a^e,  v.t.  &  i.      [O.  Fr.  solasier,  solacer.l 
[Solace,  s.] 
A,  Transitive : 

1.  To  cheer  in  grief,  trouble,  or  calamity; 
to  comfort,  to  console ;  to  relieve  in  afliic- 
tion.     (Applied  to  persons.) 

"  Those  lips  are  thine— thy  own  sweet  smile  I  see, 
The  same  that  oft  in  childhood  solaced  me." 

Cowper :  On  My  Mother's  Picture, 

2.  To  allay,  to  assuage,  to  alleviate. 

"Solace  our  anguish."        Blackniora :  Creation,  t,  ' 

*3.  To  delight,  to  amuse. 

"  Themselves  did  solace  each  one  with  his  dame." 
SpcTuer:  F.  Q.,  II.  ix.  44. 

*  B.  Intransitive : 

1.  To  take  comfort;  to  be  cheered,  com 
forted,  or  consoled. 

"  Were  they  to  be  rul'd,  and  not  to  rule, 
This  sickly  land  might  solace  us  before." 

Siuuccsp.  .■  Mchard  III.,  ii.  8. 

2.  To  be  happy  ;  to  take  delight. 

"One  poor  and  loving  child, 
But  one  thing  to  rejoice  and  solace  in." 

Shuhesp. :  Romeo  .C  Juliet,  iv.  & 

s6l'-a9e,  *  SOl-as,  s.  [O.  Fr.  solaz,  from  Lat. 
solatium  =  comfurt,  from  solatus,  pa.  par.  of 
solor=.  to  console  (q.v.).] 

1.  Comfort  in  grief,  tronble,  or  calamity; 
consolation  ;  alleviation  of  grief  or  anxiety; 
that  which  solaces,  comforts,  or  relieves. 

"  By  the  solace  of  his  own  pure  thoughts 
Upheld."  Wordsworth :  Excursion,  Bk.  vlL 

*2.  Happiness,  delight. 

*  sdr-a9e-inent,  s.  [Eng.  solaoe  ;  -ment.'] 
The  act  of  solacing  or  comforting;  the  state 
of  being  solaced  or  couifoi-ted. 

*  s6-la'-clous,  *  so-la-cy-ouse,  o.   [O.  Fr. 

solacieitx.']       Affording    solace,    comfort,    o? 
amusement ;  solacing. 

"  His  mater  is  delectable, 
Solacious  and  commendable." 

Slcelton :  Philip  Sparrow, 

so'-lan,  so'-land,  ^sn-land,  s.  [Icel.  sula 
=  gannet.  (Sk'tat.)]  [Booby.]  (See  compound.) 

solan-goose,  soland-goose,  s. 

Ornith.  :  The  gannet,  Sula  bassana.  Bill 
grayish  white,  naked  skin  of  the  face  blue, 
iris  pale  yellow,  head  and  neck  buif,  the  prim- 
aries black,  all  the  rest  of  the  plumage  white 
in  the  adult,  front  of  the  legs  and  tarsi  green. 
Length  thirty-four  inclies.  They  breed  in 
immense  numbers  on  the  Bass  Rock,  in 
the  Frith  of  Forth,  the  coasts  of  the  Baltic, 


*6il.  b6y ;  poftt,  jtfftrl ;  cat,  9011,  chorus,  9hin,  bench ;  go,  gem ;  thin,  this ;  sin,  a^ ;  cspeot,  Xenophon,  exist,    -tng. 
-dan,  -tian  =  shan.    -tion.  -sion  =  shun ;  -tion.  -gion  =  zhiin.    -ciouc,  -tl^-^.  -sioGs  =  eIius.    -ble,  -die,  &c  =  hoi.  del. 
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Iceland,  North  America,  and  South  Africa. 
(Booby,  Gannet.] 

■6-la-na'-9©-se,  s.  pL  [Lat.  sota7i(um) ;  fem. 
pi.  adj.  surt".  -acece.] 

Bot. :  Nightshades ;  the  typical  order  of 
fiolanales  (q.v.).  Herbs  or  shrubs;  alternate, 
undiviJed,  lobed  Itaves  ;  calyx  five  or  four- 
parten.  persistent,  inferior;  corolla  mono- 
petah.us  ;  the  limb  Ave  or  four-cleft,  generally 
nearly  regular,  deciduous ;  stamens  alternate 
with  the  segments  of  the  corolla  and  as  nu- 
nieions ;  ovary  two-celled,  composed  of  one 
carpel  to  the  right  and  the  other  to  the  left 
of  the  Hxis,  rarely  four-,  five-,  or  many-set'ded, 
with  axile  iilacentte ;  fruit  capsular,  with  a 
double  di3se])nnent  parallel  to  the  valves,  or 
a  berry  with  the  plaeentBe  adhering  to  the  dis- 
seiiiiiient ;  seeds  numerous,  albumen  fleshy. 
Cliiefly  tropical  plants,  narcotic  and  excitant, 
or  1  jitter  and  tonic,  pungent  or  stimulant. 
(Lindley.)  Endliclier  divided  the  order  into  six 
fcribes  ;  Nicotianeee,  Daturea;,  Hyoscyameae, 
Sol  mejfc,  Cestrineae,  Vestiete,  and  made  Retzi- 
aceae  a  distinct  order.  Mr.  Miers  separates 
the  oi-der  into  two,  Atropacege  and  Solanacea;. 
Known  genera  sixty,  species  about  1,000. 
They  are  widely  distributed  through  all  the 
coutinentti. 

ed-la-zia'-ceous  (ce  as  sh),  a.  [Solanacea.] 
Of,"  pertaining  to,  or  resembling  plants  be- 
longing to  the  order  Solanaceae. 

BO-la'-nal,  a.  [Solanales.]  Of  or  belonging 
to  8olanum  or  the  Solanacese :  as,  the  Solaiud 
Alliance. 

SO-la-na'-le^,  s.  pi.  [Masc.  or  fem.  pi.  of 
Mod.  Lat.  solctrudis,  from  Lat.  solanum  (q.v.).] 
Bot.  :  The  Solanal  Alliance ;  Perigynous 
Exogens,  with  dichlamydeous,  monopetalous, 
symmetrical  flowers;  axile  placentte,  two  to 
tliree-celled  fjuit,  and  a  large  embryo  lying  in 
a  small  quantity  of  albumen.  Orders  :  Ole- 
aceae,  Solanaceae,  Asclepiadaceae,  Cordiaceae, 
CimvolvulaceEe,  Cuscutaceae,  and  Polemoui- 
acecc. 

Ad'-land,  s.    [SoLAir.] 

fio-lan'-der,  s.  [Fr.  soulandres.'\  A  disease 
in  horses. 

BO-lan'-dra,  s,  [Named  after'  Daniel  Charles 
Solander,  LL.^.,  F.R.S.,  a  Swede,  who  ac- 
companied Sir  Joseph  Banks  as  botanist  in 
his  voyage  round  the  world.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Solanaceae  akin  to  Datura. 
Chiefly  from  tropical  America.  Cultivated  in 
greenhouses  for  their  fine  flowers. 

So  -  la'  -  ne  -  se,  s.  pi.     [Lat.  solan{um) ;  fem. 
pi.  adj.  suff.  -ME.] 
Botany  : 

1,  The  same  as  Solanacea. 

2.  The  typical  tribe  of  Solanaceae. 

80-lan'-i-9ine,  s.  [Eng.  solani(ne);  c  con- 
nect., and  suff.  -int.] 

Chsm.  :  C50H78N2O  (?),  A  base  produced 
by  the  action  of  iiold  concentrated  hydro- 
cldoric  acid  on  solanine.  It  is  very  slightly 
Boluble  in  alcohol  and  water,  yields  slender 
needles,  melts  above  250*,  is  coloured  red  by 
strong  acids,  and  forms  yellow  amorphous 
Balt». 

Iko-lan'-i-dine,  s.  [Eng.  solan(ine) ;  id  con- 
nect, and  siitf.  -iiie.] 

Chem.  :  C26H41NO2  (?).  A  base  produced 
togrther  with  glucose  by  the  action  of  dilute 
boiling  hydrochloric  acid  on  solanine.  it 
dissolves  easily  in  ether  and  alcohol,  and 
crystallizes  from  the  latter  in  colourless, 
Biiky  needles,  which  melt  above  200'.  With 
Btrong  snlphnric  acid  it  forms  a  dark  red 
solution,  and  with  more  dilute  acid  atransient 
bluish-red.     Its  solutions  are  bitter. 

Hd'-lan-ine,  s.  [Mod.  Lat.  solanium);  -ine 
{Chem.).] 

Chem. :  C43H71NO16  (?).  An  organic  base 
existing  in  several  species  of  Solanum.  To 
obtain  it  the  juice  of  the  ripe  berries  is  pre- 
cipitated by  ammonia,  and  the  precipitate 
purified  by  recrystallization  from  alcohol.  It 
crystallizes  in  slender  silky  needles,  slightly 
soluble  in  cold,  easily  in  hot  alcohol,  nearly 
irirfn'uble  in  water  ynrl  ether,  has  a  slightly 
bitter  and  burning  taste,  and  is  very  poison- 
ous. It  melts  at  2  ^5°,  and  forms  acid  and 
neutral  salts,  all  of  which  are  soluble  in  water. 


BO-la'-nd,  s.  [Sp. ,  from  Lat.  solanus  (ventus) 
=  an  easterly  (wind),  from  sol  =  the  sun.]  A 
hot,  oppressive,  south-east  wind  in  Spain.  It 
is  a  moditicatiou  of  the  simoom  (q.v.). 

so-la'-num,  s.  [Lat.  =  a  kind  of  nightshade, 
Solanum  nigrum.     (See  def.)] 

Bot.:  Nightshade;  the  typical  genus  of 
Solanacejfi.  Herbs  or  shrubs,  rarely  trees. 
Flowers  in  or  above  the  forks  of  the  stem, 
solitary,  fascicled,  or  cymose,  white  or  blue  ; 
calyx  with  four  to  ten  segments,  corolla  rotate, 
five  to  ten  lobed,  with  five  exserted  stamens, 
anthers  opening  by  two  pores  at  the  extremity ; 
berry  roundish,  two  or  more  celled,  with  many 
reniform  seeds.  Known  species  between  500 
and  600,  most  of  them  from  the  tropics,  others 
from  temperate  climes.  Two  well-known 
species  are:  Solanum  Dulcamara,  the  Woody 
Nightshade  or  Bittersweet  (q.v.)  and  S.  nigrum, 
the  Common  Nightshade.  The  latter  has  a 
herbaceous  and  thurnless  stem  ;  ovate,  bluntly 
toothed  and  waved  leaves;  lateral  droop- 
ing umbels  of  white  flowers,  and  black, 
rarely  green,  berries.  It  is  frequent  in  waste 
places,  fields,  &c.,  f]o\veiing  from  June  to 
November.  It  is  distribn  ted  through  most  parts 
of  the  world.  A  variety,  S.  Tiiiniatum,  with 
scarlet  berries,  is  found  in  Jersey  and  Guern- 
sey. The  foliage  of  S.  Dulcamara  is  narcotic, 
and  its  berries  are  unsafe  to  eat.  In  India  it 
is  used  in  decoction  in  chronic  rheumatism, 
psoriasis,  &c.  A  grain  or  two  of  the  dried 
leaf  of  S.  nigrum  produce  narcotic  effects  and 
visceral  disturbance.  The  leaves  when  bruised 
are  applied  in  poultices  or  baths  to  painful 
wounds.  The  berries  are  considered  by  the 
Hindoos  tn  be  tonic  and  diuretic,  and  the 
juice  a  hydragogue,  cathartic,  and  diuretic ; 
they  are  given  in  dropsy,  &c.  A  syrup  pre- 
pared from  the  plant  is  used  as  a  cooling  drink 
in  fevers,  and  as  an  expectoiant  and  dia- 
phoretic. S.  tuberosum  is  the  Potato  (q.v.), 
the  leaves  are  powerfully  narcotic  and  used  in 
chronic  rheumatism,  painful  affections  of  the 
stomach,  &c.  The  fruit  of  S.  Melongena,  the 
egti-plant,  and  S.  verbctscifolium  are  used  in 
India  in  curries.  The  berries  of  S.  coagulans, 
S.  xantlwcarp^tm,  wild  in  India,  and  the  fruits 
of  S.  gracilipes,  a  garden  escape  there,  are  eaten. 
The  last  two,  with  S.  ferox,  S.  indicum,  S. 
trilobatum,  are  also  used  medicinally  in  India. 
Fumigation  with  the  burnt  fruit  of  many  of 
them  is  a  domestic  remedy  for  toothache.  S. 
pseuiloquina  produces  the  quina  of  Brazil. 
S.  mammosuvi,  S.  panlctilatum,  S.  guineense 
are  diuretic  ;  a  decoction  of  the  leaves  of  S. 
ceriiuum  is  a  powerful  sudorific.  5.  vuirgina- 
tum  is  used  in  Abyssinia  for  tanning  leather. 
The  berries  ot  S.  muricatum,  S.  nemorense,  and 
S.  quitoense  are  eaten.  5.  laciniatum  produces 
the  Kangaroo  Apple  of  Tasmania,  which  is 
eaten. 

so'-lar,  a.    [Lat.  Solaris,  from  sol  =  the  sun  ; 

Fr.'solaire;  Sp.  solar;  Ital.  solare.] 

1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  sun. 

"Out  solar  Byatem  consiBts  of  the  bud,  and  tlie 
p)niit;ts  and  comets  moving  about  it."— Locke  :  Natural 
Phiimophy.  ch.  iii. 

2.  Produced  by  or  proceeding  from  the  sun. 

"  By  her  instructed,  meet»  the  solitr  ray. 
And  grows  famiUar  with  the  hlaze  of  dny  ! " 

Boyte  :  To  the  Dukt  of  Gordon. 

3.  Measured  by  the  progress  of  tlie  sun,  or 
by  its  apparent  revolution. 

"Ve  AdM  WM  an  intercalary  month,  added,  Bome 
years,  unto  the  other  twelve,  to  mnka  the  lolar  and 
lunary  year  s.^^^^."— Raleigh:  Iliit.  World,  bk.  11., 
ch.  ill. 

*  4.  Bom  under  or  in  the  predominant  in- 
fluence of  the  sun. 

"And  proud  beside,  aa  Fola.r  people  are." 

Dri/den :  Cock  &  Fox,  «52. 

solar-apex,  s. 

Astron. :  The  point  of  space  to  which  it  has 
been  supposed  the  solar  system  is  tending. 

[SOLAB-SYSTEH.] 

solar-camera,  s. 

Pkotog. :  A  camera  in  which  the  sun's  rays 
are  transmitted  through  a  transparent  nega- 
tive. 

solar-cycle,  s.    [Cycle.] 

solar-day,  s.    [Day.] 

solar-eclipse,  s.    [Eclipse,  3.} 

solar-engine,  s.  An  engine  in  which 
the  heat  of  the  solar  rays  is  concentrated  to 
evaporate  water  or  expand  air  used  as  a  motor 
for  a  steam  or  air  engine. 

solar  eye-piece,  s.  An  arrangement 
by  which  the  liglit  and  heat  are  reduced  in 


solar  observations  by  observing  only  a  very 
minute  portion  of  the  solar  surface.  (In- 
vented by  Dawes.) 

solar-flowers,  s.  pi.  Flowers  which  open 
and  shut  daily  at  certain  determinate  hours. 

solar-lamp,  s.    An  Argand-larap  (q.v.), 

solar-microscope,  s.  A  microscope 
which  throws  the  magnified  image  of  an  object 
illuminated  by  the  sun's  rays  upon  a  wall  or 
screen. 

solar-month,  s.    [Month.] 

solar-myth,  s. 

Compar.  MythoL:  A  nature  myth  embody- 
ing, or  supposed  to  embody  a  description  of 
the  sun's  course  in  heroic  legend,  and  used, 
notably  by  Max  Miiller  and  Cox,  to  explain 
the  mythology  of  Aryan  nations.  (See  ex- 
tract.) 

"  Of  this  vast  mass  of  solar-mythi,  some  have 
niei^ed  into  independent  legends,  others  have  fur- 
nished the  KToonclwork  of  wliole  epics. .  .  .  The  legends 
of  Kenhaloa  and  Prokris,  of  Daphng,  Narkissos,  and 
Eudumidn,  have  come  down  to  ua  in  a  less  artificial 
form  than  that  of  Heraklfls,  while  the  myth  of  Hera. 
kl6a  has  been  arrested  at  a  less  advanced  3t;ige  tlian 
tboae  of  Zeus  and  ApollOu.  But  all  alike  can  be  tiaua- 
Jated  back  into  mythical  expreaaioiis,  and  most  of 
these  expreasioiiB  are  fonud  in  the  Vedaa  witli  their 
strict  mytholoKical  meaning."— t7o* ;  Myth.  Aryan 
Nations,  i.  53, 

solar-oil,  s. 

Cliem.  ':  A  name  given  in  commerce  chiefly 
to  the  heavier  portions  of  petroleum  or  shale- 
oil. 

solar-phosphorl,  s.  pi.  Substances 
which  become  luminous  in  the  dark,  after 
liaving  been  exposed  to  solar  rays,  the  electric, 
or,  in  a  less  degree,  lime  the  light.  Calcined 
oyster  shells  are  a  good  example. 

solar-plexus,  n. 

Anat. :  A  plexus  at  the  upper  part  of  the 
abdomen  behind  the  stomach  and  in  front  of 
the  aorta  and  tlie  pillars  of  the  diaphragm. 
It  is  the  largest  of  the  i>re- vertebral  centres. 
Called  also  the  Epigastric  Plexus. 

solar  -  prominences,  s.  pi.      [Pboui- 

NENCE,  II.  1.,  Sun.] 

solar-spectrum,  a.    [Spectrum.] 
solar-spots,  s.pl.    [Sun-spots.] 
solar -system,  s. 

Astron. :  The  sun  and  the  various  bodies 
which  revolve  around  him,  deriving  froni  him 
their  light  and  heat.  The  enumeration  of 
these  bodies,  deeiued  by  the  ancients  complete, 
was  :  the  Earth  (in  the  centre),  then  the  Moon, 
Mercury,  Venus,  the  Sun,  Mars,  Jupiter,  and 
Saturn,  seven  in  all.  [Week.]  Now  planets, 
primary  and  secondary,  are  regarded  as  only 
one,  though  certainly  a  very  imiiortant,  part 
of  the  solar  system.  Of  tlie  major  planets, 
called  simply  the  planets,  eight  are  recognized ; 
Mercury,  Venus,  the  Earth,  Mars,  Jupiter, 
Saturn,  Uranus,  and  Neptune.  Of  the  secon- 
dary planets,  or  satellites,  including  the  Moon, 
twenty.  A  list  of  the  minor  planets  Itetween 
Mars  and  Jupiter  was  given  under  Asteroid 
(q.v.);  it  was  supplemented  under  the  aiticle 
Planet  (q.v.).  The  following  additions  re- 
quire to  be  made  to  it : — 


No. 

Name. 

Name  of 
Discoverer. 

l>»teof 
Disicovery. 

2S4 
25?! 
25G 
257 
253 
2JD 
2lJ0 

Augusta 

Ty^ 
Aletheia 

Paliaa 
PaliSA 
Palisa 
Paliaa 
Luther 
Peters 
PAlisa 

March  31.  1886 
March  31.  1886 
Aiiril  3,  188S 
April  5,  18S6 
May  4,  11)86 
Jliue  ae,  1686 
October  R.  1886 

Among  other  bodies  revolving  round  the  sun 
in  more  or  less  eccentric  orbits  are  many 
comets,  and  a  number  of  meteoric  rings,  some 
of  which  have  been  found  to  have  a  close  re- 
lation to  certain  comets. 

The  orderly  movements  of  the  several  bodies 
in  the  solar  system  is  ellected  mainly  by 
gravitation.  Loosely  stated,  the  planets  re- 
volve around  the  sun.  What  really  lakes 
place  is  that  they  revolve  around  the  centre 
of  gravity  comiimn  to  liim  and  them,  but 
his  mass  so  much  outweighs  the  aggregate 
of  their  masses  that  the  point  around  which 
the  revolution  takes  place,  though  not  the 
sun's  centre,  is  still  within  his  mass.  ITielr 
revolution  also  somewhat  alters  his  position. 
When  several  of  the  large  planets  are  together 
on  the  same  side  they  draw  the  sun  a  certain 
small  distance  from  his  place ;  then,  as  they 
go  round  to  the  other  side,  they  gradualiy 


&te,  fat,  fkre,  amidst,  wbat,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  thSre;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir^  marine;  go,  po^ 
or,  wore,  W9ll^  worlt,  wh6,  son ;  mute,  cut),  cure,  qiute,  cur,  rule,  full ;  try,  Syrian,    ce,  ce  =  e ;  ey  =  a ;  qu  =  Itw. 
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attract  him  back  again :  so  that  the  stability  of 
tlie  solar  system  is  not  disturtied.  [Pertur- 
bation.] That  system  constitutes  part  of  the 
Galaxy  (q.v.)  and  is  moving  to  a  point  in  the 
constellation  Hercules. 

Tbe  Nebular  Hypothesis  (q.v.),  as  to  the 
origin  of  the  solar  system,  after  being  qui- 
escent  for  a  time,    revived    with    the    dis- 
coveries made  by  the  spectroscope  (q.v.),  and 
in  1S77  Dr.  T.  H.Gladstone,  F.R.S. (£ri(.  Assoc. 
Report,  1877,  ii.  41.  Phil.  Mag.,  1877),  said:— 
"  Siippoeing  tlie  solar  system  to  have  beeu  originally 
a  great  revolving  nebula  of   this   descriijtion  con- 
densing to  a  central  sun.  and  forming  Iroui  its  outer 
portions  smaller  masaes,  such  as  the  ijlaueta  and  their 
satellites,  or  the  comets  and  meteurites,  we  may  exiject 
them  to  consist  principally  of  the  more  volatile  or 
the  lightest  elements,   with  smaller  portions  of  the 
leas  volatile  or  heavier  ones.     On  ari'angiiig  the  ele- 
ments of  which  the  eiirth  is  composed  according  to  the 
known  or  presumed  density  of  the  vapours  it  ia  found 
that  sueh  is  actually  the  case." 

Reganlitigtheage  of  the  earth  and  of  the 
solar  system  genemlly,  physicists,  as  repre- 
sented by  Sir  AVnt.  Thomson,  Prof.  Tait,  &c., 
and  geologists,  led  by  Prof.  Huxlev,  are  at 
viiri.mce.  [Geology,  1.  (3).]  Nor  is  there  any 
agreement  as  to  its  probable  future  duration. 
[CopERNiCAN,  Kepler,  Ptolemaic,  ifec] 

solar-telegraph.  s.  a  telegraph  in 
whieh  the  rays  of  tlie  sun  are  projected  fi-om 
and  upon  mirrors.  The  duration  of  tlie  rays 
malies  the  alphabet,  after  the  system  of 
Morse.     [Heliograph.] 

solar-time,  a.  The  same  as  Apparent- 
time.     [Time.] 

solar-year,  s.    [Year.] 

S6'-Ia.r,  s.      [Lat.  solarium  =  a  gallery  or  bal- 
cony exposed  to  the  sun  ;  sol  =  the  sun.] 
Arch. :  A  loft  or  upper  chamber  ;  a  soller. 

s6-lar'-i[-dsB,  s.  pi.      [Mod.  Lat.  solar(ium): 
Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.] 

ZooL:  A  family  of  ProsobranchiateGastero- 
pods,  with  several  genera.  Type,  Solarium 
(q.v.).     (Tate.) 

eo'-lar-ism,    s.      [Eng.   solar;    -ism.'\      The 
doi;trine''of  solar  myths.     [Solar-myth.] 

"  Whom  he  charges  with  a  wrong  use  <if  etymology 
in  regard  to  soUirisin  as  the  exclusive  key  to  c^'ve 
tbe  problems  of  Aryan  religions." — Daily  Telno  w-fi, 
Dec.  31.  1885.  "      ' 

SO'-lar-ist,  s.  [ET\g.  solar(ism) ; -ist]  A  sup- 
porter of  the  doctrine  of  solar  myths. 

"  The  use  made  by  the  solnrists  of  far-fetched 
etymologies."— .sm/iddj-tf,  Oct.  3U,  1885. 

SO-liir'-i-Uin,  s.     [Lat.  =a  sun-dial.] 

Zool.  &  Palceont. :  Staircase-shell ;  a  genus 
of  Littorinida;(/r()odu'f(r(f),  of  Solaridai  (I'ate). 
Shell  orlticular,  depressed,  umbilicus  wide 
and  deep;  aperture  ihombic,  peristome  thin  ; 
operculum  Imrny,  sub  spiral.  The  edges  of 
tlie  whorls  seen  in  tlie  umbilicus  have  been 
fancifully  cni-ipared  to  a  winding  stairease. 
Twenty-live  recent  species,  widely  distributed 
over  sub-tropical  and  tropical  seas;  fossil 
species  numerous,  bom  the  Oolite  onward. 

80-lar-i-za'-tion,  s.    [Eng.  solariz(e);  -ation.] 
Flwtog.  :  Injury  caused  to  a  photographic 
picture  by  exposing  it  for  too  long  a  time  in 
the  camera  to  the  light  of  the  sun. 

Sd'-lar-ize,  v.i.    [Eng.  solar,  a.  ;  -ize.] 

Pliotog.  :  To  become  injured,  as  a  photo- 
graphic picture,  by  too  long  exposure  to  the 
rays  of  the  sun. 

*so'-lar-y  (1),  a.  [Lat.  solarius,  from  sol=:. 
the  sun.]    Solar. 

"Montlis  are  not  onely  binary,  and  measured  by 
the  moon,  but  also  sohiry,  and  deterniiued  by  the 
motidii  of  the  buu."— Browne:  Vulgar  Erroara,  bk.  iv., 
ch.  xli. 

fiol-ar-y  (2),  a.  [Lat.  soUim  =  tbe  ground.] 
Of  or  bel()nging  to  the  ground  ;  proceedii^^ 
from  the  gruund. 

"From  the  like  spirits  In  the  earth  the  plants  thereof 

Eprhapfl  acquire  their  verdure.  And  from  such  salary 
■r.i'lrat-ions  njay  those  wi^ndvfjus  varieties  anie,  which 
are  obseivnljle  in  animals." -~Z<rawne ;  Vulgar  Er- 
Tours,  bk,  vi,,  ch.  xii. 


*  8ol-as, 


[Solace,] 


BO-la'-ti-fJiu  (ti  as  shi),  s.  [Lat.  =  a  com- 
fort, a  solace  (q.v.).] 

I.  Ord.  Lang. :  Anything  which  consoles  or 
conijiensates  for  sutfering  or  loss;  a  com- 
pensation. 

IL  Technically: 

1.  Law :  A  sum  of  money  paid  over  and 


above  actual  damages  to  an  injured  party,  by 
the  person  who  inflicted  the  iiijury,  as  solace 
for  wounded  feelings. 

2.  Eccles.  :  An  additional  daily  portion  of 
foodallotted  to  the  inmates  of  religious  houses 
under  exceptional  circumstances. 

s61d»  pret.  &  pa.  par.  of  v.     [Sell,  v.] 

SOld-note,  s.    [Bought  &  Sold  Note.] 

*  sold,  ♦  SOUd,  s.  [Fr.  solde,  sould,  from  Lat. 
solid2is  =  a.  piece  of  money.]  Military  pay; 
salary,  pay. 

"  Smyte  ye  no  mau  wrongfully,  nether  mak  yo  fals 
chalenge,  and  be  ye  apayea  with  youre  toudit.  —Wt/- 
cliffe :  Luke  liL 

♦s6l-da'-d6.  e.    [Sp.]    A  soldier. 

♦sol'-clan,  s.    [Sultan.] 

sol'-da-nel,  sol'-da-nelle,   s.     [Fr. ;  re- 
mote etym.  unknown.    (Littre..)] 
Bot. :  Convolvulus  Soldanella. 

sol-dab-nel'-la,  s.  [Latinised  from  Fr.  solda- 
nelle  (q.v.).] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Primulidoe.  Corolla  sub- 
eampanulate,  of  one  cleft,  fringed  on  the 
margin.  Soldanella  alpina,  from  the  jouth  of 
Europe,  is  cultivated  in  English  gardens. 

*  sol'-dan-ry,  *  sol-dan-rie,  s.    [Eng.  sol- 

dan;  -7T/.]  The  rule  or  jurisdiction  of  a 
sultan  ;  the  country  or  district  gove/Ded  by  a 
sultan. 

*  s6l-da-teaque'  (que  as  k),  a.  [Fr.,  from 
soklat=^3i,  soldier.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  a 
soldier  ;  soldier-like.  (Thaclceray :  Pi.i^Tinis, 
ch.  xxii.) 

sol'-der,  sd'-der,  *soul-der,  *sow-der, 

s.  [O.Fr.  so7'rfHre,  soitZrfure=  a  soldering;  Fr. 
soudnre  =  solder,  from  O.  Fr.  so^tder,  solder, 
soulder  =  to  solder,  from  Lat.  solido  =  to 
mtike  firm  ;  solidus=  firm,  solid  (q.v.).] 

1.  Lit.  :  A  metal  or  alloy  used  to  unite 
adjacent  mt'tdlic  edges  or  surfaces.  It  must 
be  rather  more  fusible  than  the  metal  or 
metals  to  be  united,  and  with  this  object  the 
components  and  their  relative  amounts  are 
varied  to  suit  the  character  of  the  work. 
(See  extract.) 

"  Jfard  solders  are  such  as  require  a  red  beat  to  fuse 
them  ;  they  are  employed  for  juining  brass,  iron,  and 
the  more  refractory  metals.  .S<j/i  soldcts  melt  ;it  a 
comparatively  low  temperature,  and  are  Uhed  with  tin 
and  lead,  of  which  met-als  they  are  wholly  or  in  part 
composed.  Common  tin  sol dur,  coiiipoaeil  oi  l  tin  and 
2  lead,  is  pernaps  tlie  bei*t-knowii  example  of  this 
chias.  Spelter  and  sWver  solders  jus  the  most  generally 
used  among  the  hard  solders."— K uijlU  :  Diet.  JfecJL, 
8.  V,  Solder. 

*2.  Pig.:  That  which  unites  or  cements  in 
any  way. 

sol'-der,  s6'~der,  *  soul~der,  *  sow-der, 

v.t.     [Solder,  s.] 

1.  Lit.  :  To  unite  by  a  metallic  cement;  to 
join  the  edges  of  with  a  metal  or  alloy. 

"A  concave  sphere  of  gold  filled  with  water  and 
soldered  up  "—A'ewCon:  Opticks 

*2.  Fig.  :  To  unite  or  cement  together  in 
any  way  ;   to  X'atcli  up. 

"  As  if  the  world  should  cleave,  and  that  Blain  men 
Sliould  solder  up  the  rift." 

Shakesp. :  Antony  &  Cleop.,  iii.  4, 

sol'-der-er,  s.  [Eng.  solder,  v. ;  -er.]  One 
who  or  a  machine  which  solders. 

sol'-der-ing,  s.  [Solder,  «.]  The  process  of 
uniting  two  pieces  of  the  same  or  of  different 
metals  by  the  interposition  of  a  metal  or 
alloy,  which,  by  fusion,  combines  with  each. 
In  autogenous  soldering,  the  two  pieces  are 
directly  united  by  the  partial  fusion  of  their 
contiguous  surfaces.  In  the  ordinary  process 
of  soldering  small  articles,  the  woj-kman  places 
the  two  metallic  suifaces  together,  and  then, 
with  his  soldering-iron,  which  has  been  pre- 
viously heated  in  a  furnace,  melts  off"  sufficient 
solder  from  the  stick  or  cake,  allowing  it  to 
flow  on  and  between  the  parts  to  lie  joined  ; 
the  hot  iron  is  then  applied  to  tbe  joint,  so 
as  to  cause  the  solder  to  become  uniformly 
fluid,  equalize  its  distribution,  and  smooth  its 
exposed  surface.  The  surfaces  to  be  joined 
must  be  perfectly  cleaned  by  filing  or  scrap- 
ing, and  the  flow  of  the  melted  solder  is 
al.«!o  assisted  by  the  employment  of  certain 
substances  as  either  deoxidisers  or  fluxes  ; 
amongst  these,  resin,  sal-ammoniac,  or  muri- 
atic acid  are  chiefly  used.  Instead  ot  a 
soldering-irim,  some  form  of  blow-pipe  is 
often  employed  to  heat  the  solder.     Another 


method  sometimes  employed  to  solder  small 
brass  articles  is  to  face  and  clean  the  two 
surfaces,  rub  them  with  sal-ammoniac  or 
dilute  acid,  and  then  squeeze  them  into  con- 
tact with  a  piece  of  tinfoil  between  them. 
When  the  whole  is  heated,  the  two  are  sol- 
dered together  by  the  melted  tinfoil. 

soldering -blowpipe,  s.  A  portable 
gas  blowpipe,  which  can  be  attached  by  a 
flexible  tube  to  any  gas  supply.  Another 
flexible  tube  allows  a  blast  from  the  mouth  to 
be  blown  through  the  centre  of  the  gas  flame, 
which  can  be  directed  to  any  part  of  a  water- 
pipe  or  other  article.  The  usual  form  of  blow 
pipe  is  also  often  used  for  soldering  purposes. 

soldering  -  bolt,  soldering  -  iron, 
SOldering-tOOl,  s.    A  copper-bit  (q.v.). 

sold'-ler  (i  as  y),  ♦  sodiour,  *  soldiar, 

*  soudor,       *  soudiour,       *  souldicr, 

*  souldyour,  *  soldure,  s.  [O.  Fr.  soklUr, 
soldoier,  soudoier,  souldoyer,  from  soulde=: 
pay,  from  Low  Lat.  soUluvi  =  pay ;  I^t. 
solidus  —  a.  piece  of  money;  Low  Lat.  sol- 
darlvs  =■  a  soldier;  Fr,  sokiat,  from  Low  Lat. 
soldatus,  pa.  par.  of  soldo  — to  pay;  Sp.  soi- 
dado ;  Itat.  soldato ;  Ger.  soldat.] 

*  1.  One  who  receives  pay  ;  one  who  is 
hired  for  pay. 

"He  bjidde  goten  many  a  souldyour, "—Caxton: 
Reynard  the  Fox  (ed.  Arber),  p.  39. 

2.  A  man  engaged  for  military  service ; 
one  who  serves  in  an  army  ;  one  who  follows 
the  military  profession. 

"  The  worde  souldier  now  aeemeth  rather  to  come  of 
tould.a.  paiment,  aud  more  to  betoken  a  waged  or 
hired  man  to  liglit,  than  otherwise,  yet  Ciesar  in  his 
Commentaries  called  sol-dures  in  the  tongue  galloia, 
men  who  denoted  &  awore  themselues  in  a  certalne 
band  or  othe  one  an  other,  and  to  the  captaiue." — 
SmitJi:  Commonwealth,  bk.  i.,  ch.  xviii. 

3.  A  common  soldier,  a  private ;  one  who 
serves  in  the  army,  but  is  under  the  rank  of 
an  oificer. 

"  It  were  meet  that  any  one,  before  he  came  to  be  a 
captain,  ahoald  have  beeu  a.  soldier." — Speivser:  Utate 
of  Ireland. 

4.  A  brave  man,  a  warrior ;  a  man  of  mili- 
tary skill  and  experience;  a  man  of  dis- 
tinguished ^'alour. 

6.  A  white  ant.     [Termite.] 

if  (1)  Soldiers  &  sailors:  The  name  given  by 
children  to  Soldier-beetks  (q.\  ' 

(2)  To  come  tJie  old  soldier  over:  Tc  try  to 
take  in. 

"He  was  coming  tlie  old  soldier  over  me."— iScott ,* 

St.  Jionaii's  ir (-■/(,  cii.  xviii. 

soldier-beetle,  s. 

Entom. :  The  genus  Telephorus  (q.v.). 
Named  from  its  courage  and  fierceness. 

soldier-crab,  s. 

Zool. :  Tlie  same  as  Hermit-crab  (q.v.). 
Named  from  their  eombativeness,  or  from 
their  possessing  themselves  of  the  shells  of 
other  animals. 

soldier-flies,  s.  pi. 

Entom.  :  An  American  name  for  the  Strato- 
myid£e  (q.v.). 

soldier-moth,  a. 

Entom. :   An  East  Indian  geometer  moth, 

Eusckema  militaris. 

soldier-orchis,  s. 

Bot. :  Orchis  militaris. 
soldier's  yarrow,  s. 

Bot. :  Stratiotes  aloides. 

sold'-ier  (i  as  y).  v.i.    [Soldier,  s.]    To  go 

or  act  as  a  soldier. 

"I've  been aoldiering."— Dickens:  Bleak  Mouse,  ch.  Iv. 

*  sold'-ier-ess  (i  as  y),  s.     [Eng.  soldier; 

•ess.]  .  A  female  soldier. 

"  Soldier  ess 
That  equally  canat  poize  sternness  with  pity." 

Two  Noble  Kinsmeyi,  i.  L 

SOld'-ier-ing  (i  as  y),  ;;.  [Eng.  soldier;  -ing.] 
The  state,  condition,  or  occupation  of  a 
soldier;  the  military  profession. 

"  In  these  days  of  scientific  soldiering,  unity  of 
command    and    equality   of   service    are    abHolntely 

necttsaary."— £fAt>,  Sept.  7,  1885, 

sold'-ier -like,  sold'-ier-ly  (i  as  y),  o. 

&ad-j.     [Eng.  soldier;  -like,  -ly.] 

A,  As  adj. :  Like  or  becoming  a  soldier; 
martial,  brave,  honourable. 

B.  As  adv. :  Like  a  soldier. 

"His  warlike  daughter  smites  them  hip  and  thigh, 
using  her  aword  right  soldierli/."—St.  James's  Qazette, 
Oct.  16,  1886. 


bSil,  b6^ ;  poilt,  Jo^l ;  cat,  9ell,  choms,  9hin,  bench ;  qo^  gem ;  thin,  this ;  sin,  a§ ;  expect,  Xenophon,  eslst.   ph  =  C» 
-Cian,  -tian  =  shan.   -tion,  -sion  =  shun ;  -tion,  -$ion  =  zhan.   -clous,  -tious,  -sious  —  shiis.   -ble,  -dies  &;c.  =  bel,  d^L 
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soldier  sliip  —solemnity 


Sdld'-ier-ship  (i  as    y),  s.      [Eng.  soldier; 

■ship.]    Military  qualities,  character,  or  state  ; 

martial  skill ;  behaviour  becoming  a  soldier, 

"  Nor  iDdeed  waa  his  soldierihip  justly  a  sabject  of 

deriaioD  " — Macaulay :  Hist.  Eng,,  ch.  iL 

BOld'-ier-wood  (i  as  y),  s.  [Eng.  soldier, 
and  wood.] 

Bot. :   CalliandTa    purpurea,   found    in  the 
West  Indies. 

*sdld'-ier-y  (i  as  y),  *  soul-dier-y, ».  &  a. 

[Eng.  soldier ;  -y.] 
Aa  As  substantive : 

1.  Soldiers  collectively  ;  a  body  of  military 
men. 

"  Garrison'd  around  about  him  like  a  camp 

Of  faithful  souldiei-y." 

Milton :  Samson  Agonistes,  606. 

2.  Soldiership,  military  service. 

"  He  bad  been  brought  up  in  some  snldierp,  which 
he  knew  how  to  set  out  with  more  than  deserved 
C6tenta.tioii."~Sld}iej/ :  Arcadia,  bk.  iv, 

B.  As  adj. :   Of  or  pertaining  to  soldiers; 
martial.    (Milton.) 

BOl'-do,  s.  [Ital.,  from  Lat.  solidm=3.  piece 
of  money.]  A  small  Italian  coin,  the  twentieth 
part  of  a  lira. 


sole  (1),  *  soal  (1),  s.    [A.S.  sole  (pi. 
from  Lat.  5o/ea  =  the  sole  of  the  foot,  or  of  a 
shoe;  Dut.  zool;  Sw.  sola;  Dan.  saale;  Icel. 
s6li ;  O.  H.  Gor.  sola;  Ger.  sohle;  Sp.  suela; 
It&l.  suolo.]  -[Sole  (2),  s.] 
I.  Ordinary  Language : 

I,  The  under  side  of  the  foot. 

"  From  the  crown  of  his  head  to  the  sole  of  hla  foot." 
—Shakesp. :  Sluch  Ado  about  nothing,  lii.  2. 

•  2.  The  foot  itself. 

"  Ceasest  not  thy  weary  goles  to  lead." 

Sjjvnser:  F.  Q.,  I.  X.  9. 

3.  The  under  part  of  a  boot  or  shoe  ;  the 
leather  of  which  the  underpart  is  formed. 

4,  The  bottom  frame  of  a  waggon. 

II.  Technically : 

1.  Agriculture : 

(1)  The  lower  part  of  the  plough  which  runs 
in  contact  with  the  bottom  of  tlie  furrow.  It 
generally  consists  of  the  lower  surfaces  of  the 
share  and  landside. 

(2)  The  bottom  of  the  furrow. 

2.  Farr. :  The  horny  substance  under  a 
horse's  foot,  which  protects  the  more  tender 
parts. 

3.  Fort. :  The  bottom  of  an  embrasure. 

4.  Hydr.  :  The  lower  edge  of  the  barrel  of 
a  turbine  or  water-wheel. 

6.  Join. :  The  lower  surface  of  a  plane. 

6.  Machinery  : 

(1)  The  top  or  floor  of  a  bracket  on  which 
a  plummer-hlock  rests. 

(2)  The  plate  which  constitutes  the  founda- 
tion of  a  marine  steam-engine,  and  which  is 
bolted  to  the  keelsons. 

7.  Metall. :  The  floor  or  hearth  of  the  metal- 
chamber  in  a  reverberatory,  puddling,  or 
boiling  furnace. 

8.  Mining :  The  seat  or  bottom  of  a  passage 
in  a  mine. 

9.  Shipbuilding : 

(1)  The  bottom  plank  of  the  cradle,  resting 
on  the  bilgeways,  and  sustaining  the  lower 
ends  of  the  poppets,  which  are  mortised  into 
the  sole  and  su])port  the  vessel. 

(2)  An  additional  piece  on  the  lower  end  of 
a  rudder,  to  make  it  level  with  the  false  keel. 

10.  Vehicles :  A  strip  of  metal  or  wood 
fastened  beneath  the  runner  of  a  sled  or 
sleigh  to  take  the  wear. 

sole-leather,  s. 

1,  Ord.  Lang. :  Thick,  strong  leather  used 
for  the  soles  of  boots. 

2.  Bot. :  A  name  given  to  the  thicker  Laml- 
narise,  as  L.  digitata,  &c. 

sole-plate,  s. 

1.  Steam  :  The  foundation -plate  or  bed-plate 
of  an  engine. 

2.  Hydr. :  The  back  portion  of  a  water- 
wheel  bucket. 

sole-tree,  s. 

Mining :  A  piece  of  wood  belonging  to  a 
small  windlass  to  draw  up  ore  from  the  mine. 

sole  (2),  *  soal  (2),  s.  {Fr.  sole,  from  Lat. 
solea  —  iht^  sole  ol  the  fuot,  a  sole.]  [Sole 
(IX  s.] 


Ichthy. :  Any  individual  of  the  genus  Solea 
(q.v,);  specif.,  Solea  vulgaris,  the  Common 
Sole,  in  high  estimation  as  a  food-fish,  the 
flesh  being  white,  firm,  and  well-flavoured, 
and  only  inferior  to  that  of  the  turbot. 
Soles  abound  on  the  west  coast  of  Europe  and 
throughout  the  Mediterranean.  The  largest 
supply  comes  from  the  North  Sea.  Several 
other  European  species  are  used  for  food,  in  a 
minor  degree.  The  upper  side  of  the  body 
is  dark  brown,  the  lower  side  white,  and  they 
attain  a  weight  of  six  or  seven  pounds.  They 
spawn  in  the  spring,  and,  except  for  a  few 
weeks  in  the  breeding  season,  are  in  condition 
all  the  year  round. 

solo,  vA.  [Sole  (1),  s.]  To  furnish  with  a 
sole :  as,  To  sole  a  pair  of  boots ;  to  cover  as 
with  a  sole. 

"  His  feet  were  soled  with  a  treble  tuft  of  ft  cloae 
short  tawuy  down."— Grew  .■  MuscBum. 

sole,  a.  &  adv.     [O.  Fr.  sol  (Fr.  seul)  =  sole, 
from  Lat.  soZus=  alone  ;  Sp.  &  Ital.  solo.] 
A.,  As  adjective: 

1,  Ord.  Lang.  :  Single,  unique ;  alone  in  its 
kind;  only;  being  or  acting  alone,  without 
another  or  others. 

"  The  offspring  of  one  sole  unmade  Deity." — Cud- 
toorth :  Intell.  System,  p.  370. 

II.  Law:  Single,  unmarried. 

"  Some  othera  are  such  as  a  man  cannot  make  his 
wife,  though  he  him.ielf  be  sole  and  unmarried."— 
Ayiijfe  ■  Pare.rgon. 

B.  As  adv. :  Alone  by  itself ;  singly. 

sole-corporation,  s.    [Corporation.] 

sole-tenant,  s.     [Tenant,  s.] 

so'-le-a,  i*.  [Lat.  =  the  sole  of  the  foot,  » 
sole.  J  * 

*  1.  Ord.  Lang.  :  The  under  surface  of  the 
foot  or  hoof  of  an  animal. 

2.  Ichthy. :  A  genus  of  Pleuroneetidse, 
with  about  forty  species,  from  the  coasts  of 
temperate  and  tropical  seas ;  absent  only 
from  the  southern  portion  of  the  southern 
temperate  zone.  Some  of  the  species  enter 
or  live  in  fresh  water.  Eyes  on  right  side, 
upper  in  advance  of  lower;  mouth-cleft 
narrow,  twisted  to  the  left  side ;  villiform 
teeth,  on  the  blind  side  only.  Dorsal  com- 
mences on  snout,  distinct  from  caudal ; 
lateral  line  straight ;  scales  small  and  ctenoid. 
There  are  no  Soles  of  any  economic  value  on 
the  Atlantic  coast  of  the  United  States,  but 
several  species  which  are  used  for  food  occur 
in  Europe,  particularly  the  Common  Sole  (S. 
vulgaris.     [Sole.] 

t  so'-le-se-form,  a.    [Lat.  solea  =  a  sandal, 
a.nd/orma  =  form.] 
Bot. :  Slipper-shaped. 

s6r  -  e  -  9i§fm,  *  sol-e-cisme,  «.    [O.  Fr. 

soloedsme,  from  Lat  solcecismum,  accus.  of 
soifKcismiiS ;  Gr.  aoAoiKt'o-ju-os  (soloikismos)  =  a 
solecism,  from  (joKolkC^io  (soloikizo)  =■  to  speak 
incorrectly,  from  o-dAotKo^  (soloikos)  =  speak- 
ing incorrectly,  like  an  inliabitant  of  26Aot 
(Soioi),  in  Cilicia,  a  place  colonised  by  Athenian 
emigrants,  who  soon  coriupted  the  Attic  dia- 
lect, which  they  at  first  sptjke  correctly  ;  Fr. 
solecisme;  Sp.  &  Ital.  solecismo.] 

1.  An  impropriety  of  speech  ;  an  impro- 
priety of  language  arising  fi'om  ignorance  ;  a 
gross  deviation  from  the  idiom  of  a  language 
or  fjom  the  rules  of  syntax.  By  modern 
grannnarians  the  term  is  often  applied  to  any 
word  or  expression  which  violates  any  esta- 
blished usage  of  speaking  or  writing.  Hence, 
that  which  is  considered  at  one  time  a  sole- 
cism may  at  another  be  considered  as  correct 
language,  owing  to  the  change  constantly 
going  on  in  the  use  and  application  of  words 
or  idioms. 

"  The  learned  doctor  Tepresents  it  as  a  great  solecism 
to  speak  of  an  ell  or  a  mile  of  consciousness." — Water- 
land  :    iVorks,  L  209. 

2.  Any  unfitness,  absurdity,  or  impropriety, 
as  in  behaviour ;  a  violation  of  the  rules  of 
society. 

"  My  mind  lately  prompted  me,  that  I  should  com- 
mit a  great  solecism,  if  among  the  rest  of  my  friends 
In  England,  I  should  leave  you  aUB&i.nted."—Bowell : 
Letters,  bk.  i.,  let.  40. 

*  Sol'-e-^Jst,  s.  [Gr.  o-oAotKto-r^?  (soloikistes).'] 
One  who  is  guilty  of  a  solecism  in  language 
or  behaviour. 

"  Shiill  anolile  writer,  and  an  inspired  noble  writer, 
be  called  a  snlecist,  and  barbarian,  for  giving  a  new 
turn  to  a  word  so  .%'ree-i.ble  to  the  anfilugy  lUiJ  ceiiiua 


*s6l-e-5ist'-ic,  *  s6l-e-9ist'-3tc-al,  tu. 

[Eng.  soleeist;  -ic,  -ical.]  Pertaining  to.  in- 
volving, or  of  the  nature  of  a  solecism ;  in- 
congruous,  incorrect. 

"  The  use  of  these  combinations  with  reapect  to  A* 

pronouns  is  almost   always  solectaticaL" — TyrvMit: 

Gloss,  to  Chaucer,  s.  v.  Self. 

*  s6l-e-9ist'-ic-al~ly,  adv.  [Eng.  soleeist- 
ical ;  -ly.]    In  a  solecistic  manner. 

"  I  have  ...  set  down  some  of  them,  briefly  and 
almost  soledsticaily."—  iVoUaston :  Religion  of  Natwro.. 
(Iiitrod.) 

*  sor-e-9ize,  v.%.  [Gr,  (roAoiKt^u  {soloikizo)^ 
To  commit  oi-  make  use  of  solecisms,  in  lan- 
guage or  behaviour. 

"  To  fancy  the  holy  writera  to  solecize  In  theit 
language."— /t/ore.*  Mystery  of  Godliness,  bit.  L,  ch.  ix. 

SO-le-cur'-tus,  s.  [Lat.  solen  (q.v.),  and 
curtiis  —  short.] 

Zool.  &  Palmont. :  A  genus  of  Solenidse 
(q.v.),  with  twenty-five  recent  species,  from 
tlie  United  States,  Britain,  the  Mediterranean, 
West  Africa,  and  Madeira.  Shell  ovate-ohlung, 
umbo  small,  margins  almost  parallel,  enJs 
rounded,  gaping,  ligaments  external,  hinge- 
teeth  2,  pallial  sinus  very  deep,  rounded. 
Animal"  very  large  and  thick,  not  entirely 
retractile  within  the  shell.  They  bury  them- 
selves deeply  in  mud  or  sand,  and  are  difficult 
to  obtain  alive.  Fossil,  thirty  spei-ies,  from 
the  Neocomian  of  the  United  States  and 
Europe. 

*  sol-ein,  a.    [Sullen.] 

s61e'-ly,  *  sol-y,  adv.    [Eng,  sole,  a. ;  -ly.} 
Only,  singly,  alone ;  without  another  or  others. 
"  This  is  a  matter  lolely  with  God."— Oilpin :  Ser- 
mons, vol,  iii.,  ser.  17. 

sol'-emn  (n  silent),  *  sol-emne,  *  sol- 
empnc,  a.  [O.  Fr.  solempne  (Fr,  solennel), 
from  Lat.  solemnem,  accus.  of  solemnis  (older 
forms  solermis,  sollennis)  —  yearly,  annual, 
religious,  solemn,  from  soZ^its  =  entire,  com- 
plete, and  annus  —  a  year ;  Sp.  solemne;  Ital 
solenne.] 

1.  Marked  with  religious  rites  or  ceremonies  ; 
connected  with  religion  ;  sacred. 

"  And  his  fadir  and  modir  wenten  eche  yore  inta 
Jerusalem  in  the  solem.pne  day  of  pask."— IKycii^a.' 
Luke  ii. 

2.  Fitted  or  calculated  to  inspire,  excite,  or 
express  awe,  reverence,  or  serious  reflections; 
awe-inspiring,  awful,  serious,  grave,  impres- 
sive. 

"  How  ceremouloua,  solem.n,  and  unearthly." 

Shakesp. :  Winter's  Talc,  iii.  1. 

3.  Accompanied  or  marked  by  seriousness 
or  earnestness  ;  earnest,  grave,  serious. 

"  With  a  solemn  earnestness  .  .  . 
He  begged  of  me  to  steal  it." 

Shakesp. :  Othello,  v.  2. 

4.  Accompanied  with  all  due  forms  or  cere- 
monies ;  made  or  done  in  due  form ;  formal : 
as,  To  prove  a  will  in  solemn  form. 

5.  Affectedly  grave,  serious,  or  important: 
as.  To  put  on  a  solemn  face. 

*  6.  Sad,  melancholy,  sullen. 

"  All  solemn  thingB 
Should  answer  solemn  accidents." 

Shakesp.  :  Cymbeline,  iv.  9L 

%  For  the  difference  between  solemn  and 
grave,  see  Geave. 

solemn-league,  a.  [Covenant,  II.  3.  (4).} 

*  Sol'-cm-ness,  s.  [Eng.  solemn;  -ness.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  solemn ;  solemnity, 
seriousness,  gravity. 

"  Some  think  he  wanted  lolemneas."  —  Reliquim 
Wottoniance,  p.  55. 

so-lem'-ni-ty,  *  so-lemp-ni-te,  *  so- 

lemp-ni-tee,   s,    [O.  Fr.  solempnite  (Fr. 
solennite),  fi'om   Lat.  solemnitatem,  accus,  of 
solemnitas,  from  so/ennus  =  solemn  (q.v,);  Sp. 
solemnidad;  Ital.  soleiinitd.] 
I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  solemn  ; 
gi-avity,  seriousness,  impressiveness, 

"  With  such  solem.nity  of  tone 
And  gesture."  C'owper:  Task,  v.  648. 

2.  Affected  or  mock  gravity  or  seriousness; 
a  look  or  show  of  pompous  importance. 

"  The  solemnity  worn  by  many  of  our  modem  wrltera 
is,  I  fear,  often  the  mask  of  dulnesa." — QoldsmithJ 
Polite  Learning,  ch.  xi. 

*  3.  Stateliness,  dignity  ;  awful  grandeur. 

"  My  stAte, 
Seldom  but  sumptuous,  showed  like  a  feast. 
And  won  by  rareness  such  solemmty  " 

Shakesp.  :  X  Een^y  IV..  iiL  3. 


fate,  ftit,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father ;   we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there ;   pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;   go,  pdt» 
©T,  wore,  wolt  wdrl£,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  ciire,  ^nite,  cur,  rule,  full;  try,  Syrian,    as,  oe  =  e;  ey  =  a;  qu  =  kw- 


solemnizate— solenostrobus 
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4.  A  rite  or  ceremony  performed  witli  reli- 
gious reverence ;  religious  or  ritual  ceremony. 

"The  moon,  like  to  h  silver  bow. 
New  bent  in  heaven,  shall  behold  the  night 
Of  our  solemnities." 

ShaJiesp. :  Midsummer  Jfight's  Dream,  i.  1. 

5.  A  proceeding  calculated  to  impress  with 
awe  or  reverence. 

"Though  the  forma  and  solemnities  of  the  lust  Judg- 
ment may  hear  some  resemblance  to  tiiose  we  are 
acquainted  with  heve,  yet  the  rule  of  proceeding  shall 
be  very  diSeteiiW—Atterbury. 

II.  Law :  A  solemn  or  formal  observance ; 
a  formality  requisite  to  render  a  thing  done 
valid, 

*s6-lem'-ni-zate,  v.t  [Eng.  solemniz(e); 
-ate.]    To  solemnize. 

"That  they,  nor  auy  of  them  from  henceforth,  do 
presume  to  solemnizate  matrimony  iu  their  churches, 
chapels,  or  elsewhere."— Bur7ie(,'  Jiefonnation,  pt.  ii., 
bk.  ill.,  No.  26.    {JiicJiardsoTu) 

SO-lem-ni-za'-tion,  s.  [Eng.  solemniz(e) ; 
•ation.]    The  act  of  solemnizing  ;  celebration. 

"  Soou  followed  the  solernnization  of  the  marriage 
betweeu  ChiLrles  and  Anue  dutcbess  of  Bretagne."— 
Bacon :  Henry  Vli. 

fior-em-nize,  *  sol-emp-nyse,  v.t.  [Fr. 
solmmiser,  solenniser.] 

1.  To  dignify  by  solemn  formalities  or  cere- 
monies ;  to  celebrate  ;  to  do  solemn  honour  to. 

"Xiords,  ladies,  captaius,  counsellors,  orpriesta  .  .  . 
Met  from  all  parts  to  solemnize  this  feast." 

Milton :  Samson  Agonistes,  1,656. 

2.  To  perform  with  due  ritual  ceremonies 
or  I'espect ;  to  celebrate  or  perform  according 
to  legal  forms. 

"  Whether  they,  and  every  of  them,  have  solemnized 
matrimony  between  his  parishioners,  or  any  other 
persona,  the  hanea  n^t  before  asked,  three  several 
Sund-'iys  or  holydays." — Burnet:  Records,  pt.  li., 
bk.  ii..  No.  15. 
*  3.  To  make  solemn,  grave,  serious,  and 
reverential :  as,  To  solem/nize  the  mind. 

Sol'-exn-mz-er,  s.  [Eng.  solemnUie) ;  -er.] 
One*  who  solemnizes  ;  one  who  performs  a 
solemn  rite. 

BoV-emn-ly    {n    silent),    *  solempneXy, 

*  SOlempneliclie,  adv,     [Eng.  sol&nin;  -iy.] 

1.  In  a  solemn  manner ;  with  religious  rites 
or  ceremonies ;  reverently. 

into 
Spenser :  P.  Q.,  II.  x. 

2.  With  impressive  seriousness  or  gravity. 

"To  the  eleven,  whose  loyalty  remained  as  yet  un- 
shaken, Jesus  in  that  awful  hour  gave  it  solemnly  in 
charge, '  to  love  one  another,  as  he  h:td  loved  them.' " — 
Biahop  Horsley  :  Sermons,  vol.  i..  ser.  12. 

3.  With  all  due  form  ;  ceremoniously,  for- 
mally, regularly. 

4.  With  formal  or  affected  gravity,  import- 
ance, or  stateliness. 

"  There  are,  in  points  of  wisdom  and  sufficiency,  that 
do  nothing  or  little  very  solemnly."— Bacon :  Essays, 

*  sor-emn-ness  (mn  as  n),  e.   [Solemness.] 

*  solempne,  a.    [Solemn.] 

*  solexnpnely,  adv.    [Solemnly.] 

BO-le-my'-a,  a.  [Lat.  solen  (q.v.),  and  mya 
(q.v.).] 

Zool,  &  Palceont. :  A  genus  of  Arcadse  (q.v.), 
with  four  recent  species,  from  the  United 
States,  Africa,  the  Canaries,  Australia,  and 
New  ileal.md.  Valves  of  shell  sub-cylindri- 
cal, elongated,  gaping  at  each  end,  hinge 
edentulous  ;  epidermis  dark,  horny,  extending 
beyond  mai-gins.  Four  fossil  species,  from 
the  Coal-measures  of  Britain  and  Belgium 
onward. 

80'-len,  s.  [Lat.,  from  Gr.  o-toAiJi'  (soUn)  = 
(1)  a  channel,  a  jiipe  ;  (2)  Solen  siliqua,  the 
Razor-tish,  or  Pholas  dactylus.] 

1.  Surgery : 

(1)  A  cradle  for  a  broken  limb. 

(2)  A  tent  or  tilt  of  splits  or  wands  to  hold 
the  bedclothes  from  contact  with  a  broken  or 
sore  limb. 

2.  Zool.  :  The  typical  genus  of  the  family 
Solenidee  (q.v.),  with  tliirtj-tliree  species, 
universally  distributed,  excei>t  in  the  Arctic 
seas.  Shell  very  long,  sub-cylindrical,  straight, 
or  slightly  recurved,  m^irgins  paiallel,  ends 
gaping  ;  beaks  terminal  or  sub-central  ;  hinge- 
teetli  l  ;  ligament  long,  external  ;  pallial  line 
extending  beyond  adductors  ;  siniia  short  and 
square.  Animal  witli  mnntle  closed  except 
at  front  fnd  and  a  minute  vcntr.'il  upeniny; 
siphons  short,  united,  fiiii^'ca  ;  palpi  broadly 
triangular  ;  foot  cylindrical,  obtuse. 


3.  Palceont. :  Forty  species,  from  the  Coal- 
measures  of  the  United  States  and  Europe 
onward. 

*  s6-len-a'-5e-a,  s.  pi.  [Neut.  pi.  of  Mod. 
Lat.  soififtaceus,  from  Lat.  soUn  (q.v.).] 

Zool.:  Lamarck's  name  for  a  family  of  bi- 
valves containing  the  genera  Solen,  Pauopsea, 
and  Glycimeris. 

so-len-a'-ceoiis  (ceassh),  a.  [Solenacea.] 
Belonging  or  relating  to  the  Solenacea. 

SO-len-an'-thus,  s.    [Pref.  solen{o)-,  and  Gr. 
OlvBo'^  (aiithos)  =  a  flower.) 
Bot. :  A  genus  of  CynoglosseEE. 

s6-le-nel'-la,  s.  [Mod.  Lat.,  dimin.  from 
50^671  (q.v.).]' 

Zool.  <&  Palceont. :  A  genus  of  Arcadse  (q.v.), 
with  two  species,  from  Valparaiso  and  New 
Zealand,  Shell  nearly  oval,  valves  pearly 
within,  hinge  ligament  external  ;  pallial  sinus 
large  and  deep.  Sijihonal  tubes  united,  long, 
and  slender,  completely  retractile.  One 
fossil  species,  from  the  Miocene  of  Point 
Desire,  Patagonia. 

sole'-  ness,  s.  [Eng.  sole,  a. ;  -ness.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  sole,  alone,  or  single ; 
singleness. 

"The  laurel  importing  conquest  and  sovereignty, 
and  80  by  conseijuentie  soleness  in  that  faculty." — 
Fuller:  Worthies;  England. 

sole-nette',  s.  [Dimin.  from  soU{2),  s.  (q.v.).] 
Ichthy.  :  Solea  miiiuia,  a  British  species 
often  taken  in  the  British  Channel,  but  rarely 
brought  to  market,  owing  to  its  small  size. 
It  is  about  five  inches  long,  of  a  reddish- 
brown  colour,  with  rudimentary  pectoral  fins. 
Called  also  the  Dwarf  Sole. 

So-len-ho'-fen,  s.    [See  def.] 

Geog. :  A  village  of  Bavaria,  situated  on  the 
Altmuhl,  about  nine  miles  from  Eichstadt. 

Solenhofen-beds,  s.  pi, 

Geol.  :  Beds  consisting  chiefly  of  a  fine  fissile 
slate,  used  for  lithographic  purposes,  found 
at  Solenhofen  and  Eichstadt.  It  is  probably 
of  the  age  of  the  Engli.sh  Kininieridge  Clay, 
or  of  the  Coral  Rag.  It  has  beautifully  pre- 
served the  numerous  fossils  which  it  contains. 
They  include  Fishes,  Reptiles,  Arch^opteryx, 
(q.v.),  &c. 

SO-len'-i-dSB,  s.  pi.  [Lat.  solen;  fem.  pi. 
adj.  sufT.  -idee.] 

Zool.  &  Palceont. :  A  family  of  Sinu-pallialia 
(q.v.),  with  three  recent  genera,  Solen,  Sole- 
curtus,  and  CuUellus.  Shell  elongated,  gapmg 
at  both  ends  ;  ligament  external ;  liinge-teeth 
usually  2,  3.  Siphons  shoi-t  nnd  united  (in 
the  long-shelled  geneva),  or  longer  and  partly 
separate  (in  those  with  shorter  shells).  It 
appears  first  in  the  Carboniferous  rocks. 

Sd-len-is'-cus,  s.  [Mod.  Lat.,  dimin.  from 
solen  (q.v.).] 

Palceont. :  A  genus  of  Pyramidellidae,  from 
the  Upper  Coal-measures  of  Springfield, 
Illinois.  Shell  fusiform,  smooth,  body  whorls 
contracted  below  into  a  distinct  straight 
canal,  with  an  oblique  plait  on  the  columella. 
(Tate.) 

so-len-i'-tes,  s.  [Lat.  solen  (q.v.),  and  suff". 
•ites  (Palceoitt.).^ 

Palceobot.  :  A  genus  of  fossil  plants  of  doubt- 
ful affinity,  containing  two  species  from  the 
Lower  Jurassic  of  Yorkshire. 

BO-len-o-f  pref .  [Solen.]  Channelled,  hollow; 
of  or  belonging  to  the  solen  (q.v.). 

SO-len'-6-d6n,  s.  [Pref.  so^e?i(o)-,  and  Gr.  bSovq 
(pdous),  geuit.  666vto?  (odontos)  =  a  tooth.] 

Zool.  :  The  sole  genus  of  the  insectivorous 
family  Solenodontidte,  with  two  species  :  Sohn- 
odon  paradoxus,  from  Hayti,  and  S.  cuhanus, 
from  Cuba.  They  diff'er  chiefly  in  the  colour 
and  quality  of  the  fur.  In  both  the  snout  is 
cylindrical  and  abnormally  long,  tuil  long 
and  naked,  and  feet  formed  for  running. 

sd-len-6-d6n'-ti-da3,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat. 
solenodon,  genit.  solenodont{is) ;  Lat.  feui.  pi. 
adj.  suflf.  -Idcu.]    [Solenodon.] 

so-len-o-glyph'-i-a,  s.  pi.  [Pref.  soleno-, 
and  Gr.  yAui^ij  {gh,ph(')—a.  carving.] 

Zool:  Viperine  Sn;ikes ;  a  divi-sion  of  the 
sub-order  Thanatojihidia  (q.v.).     Head  trian- 


gular, enlarged  behind  ;  tail  short  in  relatioa 
to  the  body.  There  is  a  small  upper  maxillary 
bone  on  each  side,  with  one  large,  hollow,  per- 
forated, erectile  fang,  and  often  others  grow- 
ing to  replace  it ;  small  curved  teeth  on  lower 
jaw  and  palate.  They  are  usually  viviparous, 
and  are  divided  into  the  CrotalidEe  and  the 
ViperidPE. 

SO-len-og'-na-thuS,  s.     [Pref.  soleno-j  ancj 
Gr.  yvdOos  (g'7iai/ios)  =  the  jaw.] 

Ickthy. :  A  genus  of  Syngnathidae,  group 
Hip]30campina,  with  three  species,  from  the 
Chinese  and  Australian  seas.  Body  com- 
pressed, longer  than  broad  ;  tail  shorter  than 
body ;  pectoial  fins  present.  They  are  the 
largest  of  the  Lophobranchii,  Solenognathus 
Iw/rdwidkii  attaining  a  length  of  two  feet. 

s6-len-6g'~3^-lie,   s.      [Pref.  soleno-,  and  Gr. 
yui/rj  {gune)  =  a  female.] 

Bot.  :  The  typical  genus  of  the  Solenogynese 
(q.v.). 

SO-len-o-gyn'-e-SB,  s.  pi.    [Mod.  Lat,  soUno- 
gyn(e);  Lat.  fem.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -ece.] 
Bot.  :  A  sub-tribe  of  Asteroidese. 

SO'-len-oJd,  s.     [Gr.  (rtiATji/  (sol&n),  and  eT5os 
(eidos)  =  form.] 

Elect.  :  A  coil  of  wire,  the  length  of  which 
is  greater  than  the  diameter,  wound  as  cotton 
is  on  a  reel.  When  a  galvanic  current  passes 
through  the  solenoid  it  possesses  many  of  the 
properties  of  a  magnet. 

so-len-op'-sis,  s.    [Mod.  Lat.  solen,  and  Gr. 
6i/iti  (opsis)  =1  appearance.] 

Palceont. :  A  genus  of  doubtful  affinities, 
from  the  Carboniferous  rocks.  UsuallJ' 
classed  with  the  Solenidse,  and  probably 
allied  to  Solen  (q.v.). 

so-len-o-rhyh'-chus,  s.    [Pref.  soleno-,  and 
Gr,  pvyxo^  (rhungchos)  =  a  snout.] 

Palceont. :  A  genus  of  SolenostomidEC,  from 
the  Tertiary  of  Monte  Postale. 

Sd-len-o-stem'-ma,  s.     [Pref.  soleno-,  and 
Gr.  arefxixa  (stemma)  =  a  wreath,  a  garland.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  True  Asclepiadese,  with 
only  one  species,  Solenostevvma  Argel,  which 
grows  in  Egypt  and  Arabia.  It  is  a  hoary 
undershrub,  with  white  umbellate  flowers,  its 
fleshy  leaves  are  used  for  adulterating  senna. 

so-len-os'-to-ma,  s.    [Pref.  soleno-,  and  Gr. 
OTOiua  {stoma)  =  aniouth.] 
Ichthy. :  The  sole  recent  genus  of  Soknosto- 


solenostoma  cyanopterum. 

mida;  (q.v.),  with  two  or  three  small  species 
from  the  Indian  Ocean.  Snout  produced  into 
a  long  tube ;  body  compressed, 
tail  very  short.  All  parts  covered 
with  thin  skin,  below  which  there 
is  a  dermal  skeleton,  formed  by 
large  star-like  ossifications.  No 
air-bladder  or  pseudobranchi;e ; 
branchiostegals  four,  very  thin. 
This  genus  is  remarkable  as  being 
one  of  the  two  genera  of  fishes  in 
which  the  care  of  the  eggs  and 
young  is  undertaken  by  the  fe- 
male, the  other  being  the  SUuroid 
genus  Aspredo.  In  Solenostoma 
the  inner  side  of  the  ventral  fins 
coalesces  with  the  integuments  of 
the  body,  forming  a  large  pouch 
for  the  reception  of  the  eggs.  In 
the  illustration  the  ventral  fins 
have  been  pushed  aside  so  as  to 
show  the  pouch. 

s6-leii-o-st6m'-i-d£e,  s.  pi     [Mod.  La6. 
solenostom{a) ;  Lat.  fem.  pi.  adj.  sufl".  -idee.] 

Ichthy. :  A  family  of  Lophobranchii  (q.v.). 
Gill-oiienings  wide;  two  dorsals,  the  lays  of 

the  anterior  not  articulated,  all  the  other  fina 
well  developed.  [Solenorhynchus,  Solen- 
ostoma.] 

so-len-o-stro'-biis,  s.  [Pref.  soleno-,  and  Gr. 
(TTpd^o?  {!iirohos)=  a  top,  a  whirling  round.) 

Pcdceohnt  :    A    genus    of  plants    from    the 
London  Clay.     Five  species  are  known. 


EQO-POUCIL 


boil,  hoy;  pi5ut,  jowl;  cat.  9011,  chorus,  9liin,  bengli;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as;  expect,  Xenophon,  CTcist.    -ing. 
-ciau.  -tian  *  shaa.    -tion,  -sion  =  shun ;  -tion,  -sion  =  zhiin.    -clous,  -tious,  -sious  =  shus.    -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  bel,  deL 
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soler— solid 


*s6r-er,  *s6r-ere,  s.  [Lat.  solarium,  from 
sol  =  the  sun.]    [Sollar.] 

*  sol-er-et^,  s.    [Solleret.] 

•sol'-ert,  a,  [Lat.  solers,  genit.  solertis.) 
Crafty,  skilful. 

"It  was  fat  more  reasonable  to  tbiok,  that  bec»a9« 
inaii  w»3  the  wisast  (or  most  so£«r£  and  active]  of  all 
ftbimaU.  therefore  he  had  haada  given  him."— Cud- 
VMrth  :  InteU.  System,  p.  685. 

*86-ler'-tiou3-ness,  s.  [Solert.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  solert ;  craft,  expert- 
ness,  slyness. 

"Which  abounded  to  the  praise  of  Mr.  WilUama'a 
tolertiousnast."— Backet  :  Life  of  WUliamt,  pt.  L,  p.  22. 

*  Sole'-Ship,  s.  [Eug.  sole,  a. ;  -aliip.}  Single 
state  ;  sokness. 

"Tliifl  ambition  of  a  sole  power — this  dangerous 
soieshi/j  is  a  fault  in  our  church  indeed." — Sit  E. 
During  ■  Speeches,  p.  13i. 

BO'-le-iis,  s.     [From  Lat.  soZea(q.v.).] 

Anat. :  A  biceps  muscle  rising  on  the  out- 
side from  the  upper  part  of  the  tibia,  and 
internally  from  tiie  outside  of  the  fibula  ;  it 
joins  the  gastrocnemius  to  form  the  tendo 
A  chillis. 

Sol-fa-nar'-i-gt,  *.    [Ital.]    A  sulphur  mine. 

sdl-fa-ta'-ra,  s.  [Ital.,  the  name  of  a  volcanic 
lake'between  Rome  and  Tivol.] 

Geol. :  A  volcanic  vent,  emitting  sulphureous, 
muriatic,  and  acid  vapours  or  gases.  Solfa- 
t.iras  are  essentiiflly  hot  springs  in  which  the 
dissolved  acids  decompose  the  rocks  through 
which  the  water  flows,  sending  mud  to  the 
surface,  and  depositing  nodular  masses  of  sul- 
phur in  the  clay  of  their  bed.    (Seeley.) 

Bol-fa-ta'-rite,  s       [Eng.  solfatar(a);    suff. 

-ite  (Mill.).] 

Min. :  The  same  as  Alunogen  and  Mendo- 
ziTE.     (See  these  words.) 

Sol-feg'-gi-a-re,  v.i.    [Ital.] 
Music :  To  sol-fa. 

BOl-feg'-gi-o.  s.    [Ital.l 
Mitsic: 

1,  A  system  of  arranging  the  scale  by  the 
names,  do  (ut)y  re,  mi,  fa,  sol,  la,  si. 

2.  An  exercise  in  scale-singing  ;  solmizatioD. 
BO'-li,  s.  pi.     [Solo.] 

*  s6-li9'-it,  s.  [Solicit,  v.]  Solicitation,  re- 
quests. 

"  Frame  yourself 
To  orderly  tolicUs."  Shakesp. :  CyinbeJine,  ii.  8. 

Bo-lig'-it,  *so-lyc-yte,  "sol-lic-ite,  t>.(. 

&  i.  [Fr.  soliclter,  from  Lat.  sollicito^  to 
agitate,  to  incite,  to  solicit,  from  sollicitvs  ■= 
■wholly  agitated,  excited,  solicitous,  from  O. 
Lat.  sollus  =  whole,  entire,  and  citus,  pa.  par. 
of  c'leo  =.  to  shake,  to  excite,  to  cite  (q.v.) ;  Sp. 
&  Port,  solicitar ;  Ital.  sollicitare.l 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  To  ask  with  some  degree  of  earnestness ; 
to  importune  ;  to  make  petition  to. 

"  Unless  his  noble  mother  and  his  wife ; 
Wlio,  as  I  hear,  meant  to  salicU  him 
For  mercy."  Shahesp. :  Coriolanus,  v.  1. 

2.  To  ask  for  with  some  degree  of  earnest- 
ness ;  to  petition  ;  to  seek  by  petition. 

*  3.  To  awake  or  excite  to  action ;  to  move, 
ISO  stir,  to  rouse. 

"  Men  are  sollicUed  and  moved  by  salt  more  than  by 
Anytlimg  else. "—P.  SoUand :  Plinie,  bk.  xxxL,  ch.  vii. 

*4.  To  move,  to  agitate,  to  stir. 

•'  With  gentle  force  soliciting  the  darta, 
He  drew  theiu  forth."         Courper :  Task,  lit  115. 

*  5.  To  disturb,  to  disquiet  ;  to  make 
Anxious.    (A  Latjnism.) 

"  Sotidt  not  thy  thoughts  with  matters  hid." 

MiUon:  P.  L  ,  vliL  167. 

*  6.  To  enforce  or  urge  the  claims  of;  to 
plead  for. 

"He  will  send  thither,  with  all  speed,  the  Bishop  of 
Eaytoii  to  further,  soUicite.  aud  set  forth  the  same."— 
Btirnrt :  /iecords,  bk.  ii.,  No.  22. 

*  7.  To  try  to  o4.itain  or  acquire. 

"To  tolicit  by  labour  what  might  be  ravished  by 
ftrms,  was  esteemed  unworthy  of  the  German  spirit." 
~-3ibt>on  :  Decline  &  Pail,  ch.  ix. 

IL  Law: 

1.  To  incite  to  commit  a  felony. 

2.  To  accost  and  importune.  (Used  of 
prostitutes.) 

3.  To  endeavour  to  bias  or  influence  by 
offering  a  bribe  to. 


B.  Intraiis. :  To  make  solicitation  for  a 
person  or  thing. 

"And  princes  of  my  country  came  in  person, 
I  Solicited,  commanded,  threatened,  urged." 

Milton  :  Samson  AgoniMtes,  853. 

s6-li9'-i-tant,  s.  &  a.  [Fr.,  pr.  par.  of  soli- 
citer  =  to  solicit.] 

A.  As  siibst.  :  One  who  solicit-s. 

"  When  the  last  golicitaja  or  visitor  is  goue."— Gtofc», 
Nov.  5,  1S85. 

B,  As  adj. :  Soliciting ;  making  petition. 

"The  unemployed  labour  that  is  chroDically  solici- 
tant  at  a  \o\i."— Daily  Telegraph,  Jan.  8,  1M6. 

*  so-U9'-i-tate,  v.t.  [Lat.  solicitatus,  pa.  par. 
of  solicito  =  to  solicit  (q.v.).]    To  solicit. 

"  He  did  urge  and  soTicitate  h.im."—Fox«,  iu  Ma.it- 
lUTid  on  Iteformation.  p.  494. 

96-li9-i-ta'-tion,  s.    [Fr.] 

1,  The  act  of  soliciting  ;  an  earnest  request 
or  petition ;  a  seeking  to  obtain  something 
from  another  with  some  degree  of  earnest- 
ness. 

"  Wisdom  there,  and  truth. 
Not  shy,  as  in  the  world,  and  to  be  won 
By  slowao^Mritttiion,"  Cowper :  Task,  vi.  US. 

*  2,  Excitement,  irritation. 

"  Children  are  surrounded  with  new  things,  whicb, 
by  a  constant  solicitation  of  their  senses,  draw  the 
mind  coustantly  to  them."— iocfce;  On  Education. 

*  3.  The  enforcing  or  urging  the  claims  of 
any  person  or  thing ;  a  pleading  for  any  person 
or  thing. 

"  So  as  ye  may  be  sure  to  have  of  him  sfTectual  con- 
cmTeuco  and  advise  in  the  furtherance  and  sallicita- 
tion  at  your  charges,  whether  tlie  pope's  holiness 
amend,  reniam  long  sick,  or  {as  God  forbidf  should 
fortune  to  die."— 5«r7ie( ,-  Reformation,  bk.  ii..  No.  22. 

4.  Endeavour  to  influence  to  guant  some- 
thwig  by  bribery. 

5.  Tlie  offence  of  inciting  or  instigating  to 
commit  a  felony.  (It  is  an  indictable  offence, 
even  though  no  felony  be  committed.) 

6.  The  offence  of  accosting  and  importuning 
by  a  prostitute,,  who  may  be  given  into  cus- 
tody, and  is  liable  to  penalty  of  forty  shillings. 

*  so-lig'-it-er,  s.  [Eng.  solicit;  -er.]  One 
who  solicits  ;  one  who  makes  solicitation. 

"  He  became,  of  a  soliciter  to  corrupt  her,  a  most 
devout  exhorter."— J/ttJ-fin  .■  Marriage  «/  Priestea 
(1544). 

so-lic'-it-or,  "*  so-llc-it-our,  *  sol-lic-it- 
or/s.  (Fr.  soliciteur;  Sp.  &  Port,  solicitador; 
Ital.  sollicitatore.] 

L  Ordinary  Laiigiiage : 

1.  One  who  solicits  ;  one  who  begs  or  asks 
with  earnestness. 

*  2.  One  who  or  that  which  instigates  or 
prompts ;  an  instigator. 

"The  sollicitor  to  every  evil  act,  all  that  defiles  the 
Taa.u."^  Alter  bury,  voL  iv..  ser.  7. 

IL  Law :  Au  attorney,  a  law-agent ;  one 
wlio  represents  another  in  court.  TJie  term 
was  formerly  restricted  to  agents  practising 
in  the  courts  of  chancery,  but  by  the  Judica- 
ture Act,  1S73,  §  87,  all  persons  practising  in 
the  supreme  courts  in  England  are  called 
solicitoi-s.  [Attornev.]  In  Scotland  the  term 
is  applied  to  writers  to  the  signet,  or  general 
legal  practitioners,  and  is  synonymous  with 
attorney  in  England.  In  the  United  States 
the  terms  attorney  and  solicitor  are  synonym- 
ous, and  they  also  act  as  counsel. 

"  Solicitors  a.r  such,  as  beeing  learned  in  the  lawM 
and  informed  of  their  maisters  cause,  doo  informe  and 
instruct  the  comisellors  in  the  same."— ^TnifA  .■  Com. 
monwcaltk,  bk.  ii.,  cli,  i. 

solicitor-general,  s. 

Laio:  Au  English  law  officer  ranking  next 
to  the  attorney -general,  with  whom  he  is 
associated  in  the  transaction  of  legal  busi- 
ness for  the  crown  and  public  ofhces.  On 
him  generally  devolves  tlie  maintenance  of 
the  rights  of  the  crown  iu  revenue  Ciises, 
patent  causes,  &c  In  Scotland,  the  solicitor- 
general  is  a  law  officer  of  the  crown,  ranking 
next  to  the  lord-advocate,  whom  he  assists  in 
conducting  prosecutions  and  protecting  the 
interests  of  the  crown,  &c.  In  Ireland,  and 
in  many  of  the  colonies,  there  is  a  solicitor- 
general,  with  functions  analogous  to  those  of 
the  English  solicitor-general. 

s6-li9'-it-6r-sllip,  s.  [Bng:  solicitor ;  -ship.] 
The  rank,  position,  or  condition  of  a  solicitor. 

SO-li9'-it-ous,  a.  [Lat.  soUcitus,  sollicitus, 
pa.  par.  of  soJlicitn  =  to  agitate  ;  Sp.  &  Port. 
solicito:  Ital.  sollicito,  snilecifo.]  Anxious, 
either  to  obtain,  as  something  desirable,  or  to 
avoid,  as  something  evil  or  dangerous  ;  con- 


cerned,   apprehensive,    uneasy,    disturbed. 
(Followed  by  about  or  for,  and  rarely  by  of.) 

"  We  were  not  a  little  talicUoua  far  hflr  retuTH."-* 
Anson :  Voyages,  bk.  iii.,  ch.  1. 

SO-llf'-it-ous-lj^,  adv.  [Eng.  soliciious ;  -ly.\ 
In  a  solicitous  or  anxious  mauner ;  anxiously ; 
with  care  or  concern. 

"  The  .ipostlfl  doth  most  soli(Atou^.y  iojoia  that  whleh 
is  iu  all  th«  churchas  most  piously  observed,  "—itefv 
row  :  Sermom,  vol.  iii.,  ser.  99. 

sb-li9'-it-ous-i&ess,  s.  [Eng.  solicUoHs; 
•ntss.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  solicit- 
ous ;  anxiety,  care,  concern,  solicitude. 

"Let  not  the  greater  difficulty  of  another's  cure 
lessen  the  solicitousneti  of  thy  care  for  thine." — B*t/l«: 
Works,  iL  362. 

*  SO-li9'-X-tress,  s.  [Eng.  solicitor;  -ess.]  A 
female  who  solicits  or  petitions. 

"I  had  the  moat  earnest  soUcitress,  as  well  as  tho 
tsaxeiV—Dryden :  Cleomencs.    (Ep.  Ded.) 

s6-li9'-it-ude,  s.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  solicitu- 
dinem,  accus.  of  solicitudo,  sollicitudo,  from 
so^iicifiis  =  solicitous  (q.v.);  Sp.  solicitud ; 
Ital.  sollicitudine.]  The  quality  or  state  of 
being  solicitous  ;  anxiety,  care,  concern, 

"  ily  solicitude  13  toT  the  public" — Macaulay  :  Mist. 
Eng.,  ch.  xviii. 

*  so-li9-i-tu'-din-ou8»  a.    [Lat.  soUicitudOt 

genit.  sollicitudinis  =  solicitude  (q.v.).]     Full 

of  solicitude ;  solicitous,  anxious,  concerned. 

"Rather  carefully  solicitous  than  anxiously  solid- 

tudinous."~Browne :  Christian  Morals,  pt.  i.,  S  xxxlil. 

SOl'-id,  *  SOl-ide,  a.  &  s.  [Fr.  solide,  from 
Lat.  solidum,  accus.  of  solidtis  =  firm,  solid  ; 
allied  to  Gr.  oAos  (holos)  =  whole,  entire ;  Sp.  & 
Ital.  solido,] 

A,  As  adjective : 

I,  Ordinary  Language : 

1,  Literally : 

(1)  Having  the  constituent  parts  so  firmly 
connected  that  their  relative  positions  cannot 
be  altered  without  the  application  of  sensible 
force ;  possessing  the  property  of  excluding 
all  other  bodies  from  the  space  occupied  by 
itself;  hard,  firm,  compact,  impenetrable. 

"Tempered  so,  that  neither  keen 
Nor  solid  might  resist  that  edge." 

Milton:  P.  z,.,  tL  32S. 

(2)  Not  hollow  ;  full  of  matter. 

(3)  Having  all  the  geometrical  dimensions  ; 
having  length,  breadth,  and  thickness  ;  cubic: 
as,  a  solid  foot. 

(4)  Firm,  compact,  strong. 

"A  noble  pile,  built  after  this  manner,  which  makea 
it  look  very  solid  aud  mujeiitic." — Addiitm :  On  Italy. 

2.  Figuratively : 

*  (1)  Sound,  strong  ;  not  weakly. 

"If  persons  devote  themselves  to  science,  they 
should  be  well  assured  of  a  solid  a-nd  aiious  coaaiitJi- 
tiou^of  body."—  iVaCts :  On  the  Afind. 

(2)  Substantial,  as  opposed  to  frivolous, 
fallacious,  or  the  like  ;  not  empty  or  vain ; 
real,  true,  just,  valid,  strong. 

"  How  solid  a  science  soever  may  be  erected  on  ideal 
qualities  it  rests  in  siieculation  oulj."— Search :  lAght 
of  Nature.    (lutrud.,  p.  xxviii.) 

(3)  Financially  firm,  safe,  or  sound ;  well- 
established,  wealthy ;  having  plenty  of  capital. 

*  (4)  Grave,  serious,  solemn ;  not  frivolous 
or  light. 

"These,  wanting  wit,  afTect  uravity,  and  ga  by  th« 
name  of  folid  men  ;  and  a  solid  man  is,  in  plaiu  Eng- 
lish, a  aalifJ sulemu  io'3\."—Dryde7i.    [Todd.) 

(5)  Given  in  a  body ;  united  :  as,  a  aolid 
vote. 

IL  Bot. :  Not  hollow.    (Used  of  a  stem,  &c.) 

S.  As  substantive : 

I,  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  A  firm,  compact  body ;  a  body  the  con- 
stituent parts  of  which  are  so  firmly  con- 
nected that  their  relative  positions  cannot  be 
altered  without  the  application  of  sensible 
force.  It  thus  differs  from  a  liquid,  the  parts 
or  particles  of  which  yield  to  the  slightest 
impression,  and  are  easily  made  to  move 
amongst  each  other. 

2.  {PL) :  Solid  food  as  distinguished  from 
slops  (q.v.). 

II.  Technically  : 

1,  Anat.  {PL):  The  bones,  flesh,  &c.,  aa  dis- 
tinguished from  the  blood,  the  chyle,  and 
other  fluids. 

2.  Geom. :  A  magnitude  possessing  length, 
breadth,  and  thickness.  [Volume.]  The 
boundaries  of  solids  are  surfaces. 

Tf  For  the  difl'erence  between  solid  and  AorcE, 
see  Hard. 


15te,  fat,  fare,  amidst^  what,  fall,  father ;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there ;   pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;  go,  pot, 
©r,  wore,  wolf;  work,  who,  son ;  mute,  cub,  ciire,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full ;  try,  Syrian,     se,  oe  =  e ;  ey  =  a ;  qu  =  lew. 
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solid-angle,  9.  An  angle  formed  by 
three  or  more  plane  angles  meeting  in  a  point, 
but  which  ai-e  not  in  the  sanie  plane,  as  tlie 
angle  of  a  die,  the  point  of  a  diamond,  &c. 

solid-hoofed,  a.  Solidungulate ;  with- 
out separate  digits ;  having  the  digits  enclosed 
in  a  solid  Hoof. 

Solid-Tioofed  Pigs : 

Zool. :  Pigs  liaving  solid  hoofs,  the  terminal 
phalanges,  forming  one  solid  bone,  supporting 
an  undivided  hoof.  Darwin  considers  that 
this  peculiarity  has  appeared  at  different  times 
and  places.  In  Texas,  however,  according  to 
Couea,  there  is  a  breed  in  which  this  modifi- 
cation is  persistent. 

solid  -  measure,  s.  A  measure  for 
volumes,  in  which  the  units  are  each  a  cube 
of  fixed  linear  measui-ement,  as  a  cubic  foot, 
yard,  or  tlie  like. 

solid-newel,  s.    [Newel.] 

solid -problem,  s.  A.  problem  which 
cannot  be  constructed  geometrically,  that  is 
by  the  intersections  of  straight  lines  and 
circles,  but  requires  the  introduction  of  some 
curves  of  a  higher  order,  as  the  ellipse,  para- 
bola, and  hyperbola,  wliich,  being  the  sections 
of  solids,  give  rise  to  the  term  solid  problem. 
The  algebraic  solution  of  a  solid  problem 
leaiis  to  a  cubic  or  a  biquadratic  equation. 

solid-square,  5. 

Mil.  :  A  square  body  of  troops  ;  a  body  in 
which  the  ranks  and  files  are  equal. 

8dl-id-a-g;in'-e-S9,  s.  pi.     [Mod.  Lat.  solid- 
ago,  geiiit.  solidagin{is) ;  Lat.  fera.  pi.  adj. 
suff.  -em.] 
Bot. :  A  sub-tribe  of  Asteroideae. 

Bol-i-da'-go,  s.  [Lat.  solido  =  to  unite,  from 
the  vulnerary  qualities  wliich  have  been  attri- 
buted to  some  species.  (Hooker  <&  Arnott,  dtc.)'} 
Bni. :  Golden-rod,  the  typical  genus  of  Soli- 
dagine«  (q.v.).  Herbs  often  shrubby  at  the 
base ;  leaves  alternate,  entire  or  serrate ;  in- 
volucre closely  imbricated  ;  heads  usually  in 
scorpioid  cymes,  yellow ;  florets  of  the  ray 
few,  in  one  row ;  pappus  pilose,  rough, 
ia  a  single  ruw ;  achenes  terete.  More  than 
100  epeciee  ot  this  genus  belong  to  North 
America,  largely  to  the  United  States,  where 
their  bright  yellow  flowers  add  greatly  to  the 
beauty  of  the  autumn  scenery.  There  are 
only  a  few  species  elsewhere.  The  leaves  of 
S.  odora,  a  fragrant  American  species,  have 
been  used  for  tea.  They  aie  mildly  tonic  and 
astringent. 

•  s6l'-i[-daire,  a.  [7t.]  Having  community 
of  interests  and  responsibilities;  mutually 
res|ionsible. 

*■  They  would  never  have  got  their  last  loan  on  such 
favunrallJe  terms  if  it  were  nut  auppused  that  hi  that 
matter  they  were  sotidiire  witli  the  mother  couutry," 
—PaU  Mali  Gaz^te,  Sept.  9,  1882. 

•s6l'-i-dare,  s.  [Lat.  solLdus  =  a.  piece  of 
money.]    A  small  piece  of  money. 

"  Here's  three  soltdares  for  t)iQ9."—Shakesp.  :  Timon 
lifAiheiu,  ill.  1. 

Bol-i-dar'-i-ty',  5.  [Fr.  solidarity  ;  a  word 
borrowed  from  the  Fiench  Communists.] 
Community  in  gain  and  in  loss,  in  good  and 
in  evil  repute  ;  community  of  interests  and 
responsibilities  ;  mutual  responsibility  exist- 
ing between  two  or  more  persons. 

"The  m 'st  familiar  iiuitance  of  this  solidarity  ot 
intereaia  is  the  limitation  of  the  houra  of  labour." — 
Pail  it'iU  OazcUe,  Oct  29,  1883. 

•  sol'-i-dar-y,  a.  [Fr.  solidaire.']  The  same 
as  SoLiDAiBE  (q.v.). 

* s6l'-i-date,  v.t.  [Lat.  solidutiis,  pa.  par.  of 
solido  =  to  make  firm  or  solid  (q.v.).]  To 
make  firm  or  solid ;  to  consolidate. 

"  This  shining  pk'ce  of  ice,  ,  ,  . 
Thy  Verse  does  lolidate  and  crystallize." 

Cowley :  7%e  Afitse. 

id-lid'-i-fi-a~ble,  a.  [Eng.  solidify;  -able.] 
Capable  of  being  solidified  or  rendered  solid. 

fto-lid-i-fi-ca'-tion,  s.    [Fr.] 

L  Ord.  Ixing. :  The  act  or  process  of  solidi- 
fying ;  the  state  of  becoming  soliilitied, 

S.  Physics:  The  state  of  passing  from  a 
liquid  to  a  solid  state.  A  body  which  under- 
goes this  change  emits  heat,  and,  as  a  rule, 
becomes  heavier. 

•  so-lid'-i-form,,  a.  [Eng.  solid;  i  connect., 
and  form.]  Having  tho  form  or  nature  of  a 
solid.     (Poe:  Works  (ISQi),  ii.  396.) 


s5-lid'-i-fy,  v.t.  &  i.  [Fr.  soUdifier,  from 
Lat.  solidus=  solid,  and  facia  =  to  make.] 

A.  Trans. :  To  make  solid  or  compact. 

B.  Intrans. :  To  become  solid  or  compact. 

t  s6r-id-i§[m,  ^.  [Eng.  solid;  -ism;  Fr. 
solidisme;  Ger.  solidlsnms.] 

Med. :  The  theory  which  refers  all  diseases 
to  alterations  of  the  solid  parts  of  the  human 
body,  on  the  ground  that  only  they  are  endued 
with  vital  properties,  subject  to  the  impres- 
sion of  morbific  agents,  and  the  seat  of  patho- 
logical phenomena.  In  all  pathological  In- 
vestigations the  condition  of  both  solids  and 
liquids  is  now  taken  into  account. 

s6l'-id-ist,  s.  [Eng.  solid;  -ist]  One  who 
believes  in  or  maintains  the  doctrine  of 
solidism. 

s6-lid'-l-ty,  s.     [Fr,  soliditi,  from  Lat.  solidi- 
tatem,  accus.  of  soliditas,  from  solidus  =  solid  ; 
Ital.  solidita.] 
I.  Ordinary  Language  ; 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  solid,  firm, 
hard,  and  compact;  firmness,  hardness,  com- 
pactness, solidness.     (Opposed  to  JluidUy.) 

"  The  idea  of  solidity  we  receive  by  our  touch.".— 
Locke.:  Hum.  Undent.,  bk.  ii.,  ch.  iv. 

2.  Fulness  of  matter.  (Opposed  to  hollow- 
ness.) 

"  His  leaues  and  avmes  so  thicke,  that  to  the  eye 
It  shew'd  acoluMine  for  sofiUlty." 

Chapman:  Eomer  ;  Odyssey  xzilL 

3.  Strength  or  stability ;  massiveness. 

4.  Strength,  firmness,  stability. 

"  The  very  laws  which  at  first  give  the  govemmflnt 
tolidity."— Goldsmith :  Polite  Learning,  ch.  ii. 

5.  Moral  firmness,  strength,  validity,  truth, 
certainty,  weight. 

"A  disgraceful  and  unpleasant  aituation  for  a  man 
who  asserts  witli  coittideuce  and  would  affect  solidity 
of  arguuieut." — fip.  HonJey:  Sermarus,  vol.  li.,  aer.  18. 

IL  Geom.  :  The  quantity  of  space  occupied 
by  a  solid  body ;  solid  or  cubic  content  or 
contents  ;  the  number  of  times  that  a  volume 
or  solid  contains  another  volume  or  solid, 
taken  as  a  unit  of  measure ;  or,  the  ratio  of 
the  unit  of  volume  to  the  given  volume. 

SOl'-id-ly,  ady.    [Eng.  solid;  -ly.] 

1.  In  a  solid  manner ;  firmly,  densely,  com- 
pactly. 

2.  In  a  solid  body. 

"  The  Enmiin  Catholics  have  all  voted  solidly  for  the 
Tories."— /J(£i7i(  Telegraph.  Nov.  26,  1885. 

*3.  Firmly,  truly;  on  solid  or  good  grounds; 
authoritatively. 

"  This  appears  to  be  only  a  groundless  surmise;  aa  is 
largely  and  solidly  pruved  by  the  judicious  Bp.  Bull." 
—  WaieHand:  Works,  h.  165. 

sol'-id-ness,  s.    [Eng.  solid;  -nesj.] 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  solid,  dense, 
or  compact ;  solidity. 

"  The  closeness  and  solidness  of  the  wood  and  pith 
of  the  otiM.6."— Bacon  :  Nat.  Hist.,  §  635. 

2.  Soundness,  strength,  truth,  validity,  as 
of  arguments,  reasons,  principles,  &c. 

"  But  muat  I  needs  want  solidnuSs,  becauaa 
By  metaphors  I  speak?"  Banyan  :  Apology. 

Sol'-id-um,  s.     [Lat.,  neut.  sing,  of  solidus  = 

solid.] 

1.  Arch. :  The  die  of  a  pedestal. 

2.  Scots  Law  :  A  complete  sum. 

1"  To  be  bound  in  solidum :  To  be  hound  for 
the  whole  debt,  thnngh  only  one  of  seveial 
obligants.  When  several  debtors  are  bound, 
each  for  his  own  share,  they  are  said  to  be 
bound  p7'o  ratd. 

*  sol-id-uh'-gu-la,  s.  pi.  [Lat.  solidus  — 
whole,  entire,  and  'unguUi  =  a  hoof.] 

Zool.  :  A  lapsed  group,  equivalent  to  the 
modern  Equidaj  (q.v.). 

s6l-id-un'-gu-lar.    sol-id-un'-gu-lous. 

a.  [SoLiDUNGULA.]  Pertaining  to  the  Soli- 
dungula  (q.v.);  having  hoofs  that  are  whole 
or  not  cloven. 

"  It  is  plainly  set  down  by  Aristotle,  an  horae  and 
all  g'lliduiiffitloits  or  whole-hoofed  animals  have  no 
ga.\L"— Browne :  Vulgar  Erroura,  bk.  Hi.,  ch.  ii. 

t  s6l-id-un'-gu-late,  a,  &  a.  [SoLiDtiNGLTLA.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Pertaining  to  the  Solidungula 
(q.v.). 

B.  As  suhsL:  A  quadruped  belonging  to 
the  Solidungula. 

s6l'-id-US,  s.     [Lat.] 

Rom.   Antiq. :   The   name  given  after  the 


time  of  Alexander  Severus  to  the  old  Romas 
aureus,  a  coin  of  the  value  of  £1  la.  lid., 
according  to  the  present  value  of  gold. 

*  so-li-f  id'-i-an, ».  &  a.  [Lat.  solus  =  alone, 
and  fides  =  faith.  ] 

A.  Assubst. :  One  who  maintains  that  fkitU 
alone,  without  works,  ia  sufficient  for  justifi- 
cation. 

"  Able  to  atrangle  the  belief  of  a  Solijldian.' — Cleve- 
land :  tVorks  (ed.  1699),  p.  86. 

B.  As  adj. :  Of  or  pertaining  to  Solifidian- 
isni  (q.v.) ;  holding  the  doctrines  of  the  Soli- 
fidians. 

"  A  soUftdian  Chriatian  la  a  nuUiddtan  Pagan,  an4 
confutes  his  tongue  with  hia  ha-ud."— I-'eltfiam : 
Resolves,  pt.  ii.,  res.  47. 

so-li-fiid'-i-an-i^in,  «.  [Eng.  soUftdian; 
-ism.] 

Church  Hist.  :  The  doctrine  that  faith  is  the 
whole  of  religion,  cueh  doctrine  being  pre- 
ceded by  an  erroneous  definition  of  faith. 
It  is  of  two  forms  :  one  resting  the  whole  of 
religion  in  the  reception  of  correct  dogma  by 
the  intellect ;  the  other,  in  an  inner  sense  or 
persuasion  of  the  man  that  God's  promises 
belong  to  him.  Both  lead  to  Antinomianism. 
The  term  was  often  applied  by  controversialists 
to  the  Lutheran  doctrine  of  justification  by 
faith.    [Justification,  II.  4.  (1).] 

"  It  is  eaaily  seen  that  Solifidiaiiism,  in  both  its 
forma,  destroys  the  nature  of  faith." — McClintock  S 
Strong:  Cyclop.  Bib.  Lit.,  Ix.  861. 

*  s6'-li-form,  a.  [Lat.  sol,  genit.  solis  =  the 
sun,  and  /on?ia  =  form.]  Formed  like  the 
sun  ;  resembling  the  sun. 

"  Light,  and  aight  and  the  seeing  faculty,  may  h»th 
of  thein  rightly  bo  said  to  be  soUform  things,  or  of  kin 
to  the  sun. ' — Cudworth  :  Intel.  Uystem,  p,  204- 

SO-lil'-o-quize,  v.i.     [Eng.  soliloqu{y) ;   -ize.] 
To  utter  a  soliloquy  ;  to  talk  to  one's  self. 
"  At  a  proper  time  and  place 
Religiously  solUoqicize."       Cooper:  Vert-vert,  IL 

so-lil'-o-qujr,  *  so-111-o-quie,  s.  [Lat. 
snliloquiuni,  (a  word  which  Sfc.  Augustine  of 
Hippo  claimed  to  have  invented  (Solitoq.t  2.  7.), 
fioin  solus  —  alone,  and  loquor  =  to  speak ; 
Fr.  soliloque;  Sp.  &  Ital.  soliloquio.] 

1,  A  talking  to  one's  self ;  a  monologue ; 
a  talking  or  discourse  of  a  person  alone,  or 
not  addressed  to  others,  even  wliere  otheri 
are  present. 

"  Seeks  from  his  soliloquy  relief." 

Garth :  Dispensary. 

2.  A  written  composition  reciting  what  a 
person  is  supposed  to  say  to  himself. 

"The  whole  poem  ia  a  soliloquy:  Strlomon  la  th« 
person  that  speaks  :  he  la  at  once  the  hero  and  th* 
author  ;  but  he  tells  us  very  often  what  others  say  to 
hitsi."— Prior. 

s6l'-i-ped,  sol'-i-pede,  s.   [Solipedes.]  An 

animal  belonging  to  tlie  Solipedes  (q.v.). 

"SoHpedes.ot  firm-footed  animals,  as  liorses,  aasea 
and  mules,  are  in  mighty  number."— flrowxc.  Vulgar 
JSrroars,  bk.  vl.,  ch.  vi. 

*  s6-lip'-e-dal,  *  so-Up'-e-dous,  a.  [Eng. 
soliped;  -al,  -ous.]  Having  hoofs  which  are 
not  cloven  ;  solidungnlar. 

*  so-lip'-i-des,  *  so-lip'-i-da,  s.  pi  [Mod. 
Lat.,  from  Lat.  soH(.Hpes=  whole-hoofed.] 

Zool.  :  Synonyms  of  Solidungula  (q.v.). 
The  first  form  was  introduced  by  d'Azyr,  the 
second  by  Cuvier. 

*  so-li-se'-qui-oiis,  a.  [Lat.  sol  =  the  sun, 
and  sequor  =  to  follow.]  Following  the  course 
of  the  sun  :  as,  a  solisequious  plant. 

*  s6r-i-taire»  s.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  solitarids  = 
solitary  (q.v.). J 

1.  Ordinary  Language : 

*  1.  One  who  lives  in  solitude;  a  recluse, 
a  hermit. 

"Often  have  I  been  going  to  take  iwsacBsion  ot 
tranquillity,  when  your  cimversatiou  haa  spoiled  me 
for  a  solitaire." — Pope.    (2'odd.) 

2.  An  ornament  for  the  neck  or  ears ;  an 
article  of  jewellery  in  which  a  single  pret;iouj 
stone  Is  set ;  a  stud. 

"  Before  a  solitaire :  behind 

A  twlated  riblion," 

SI'enslone:  Progress  of  Taste,  L 

3.  A  game  so  called,  which  can  he  played 
by  one  person  alone.  It  is  played  on  a  board 
indented  with  thirty-three  or  thirty-seven 
hemispherical  hollows,  in  which  an  equal  num- 
ber of  balls  is  plMced.  One  ball  lieing  re- 
moved, the  object  of  the  player  is  to  remnve 
all  tlic  otlier  balls  except  one  by  taking  them 
as  in  the  game  of  draughts. 


boil,  bop^;  poiit,  j(5^1;  cat,  5ell,  chorus,  yhin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a^ ;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist,    ph  =  t 
-cian.  -tiaji ~  shan.    -tion,  -sion  =  shun;  -tion,  -gion  =  zhiin.   -eious,  -tious,  -sious  =  shiis.    -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  bel,  d^L 
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solitarian— Solomon 


IL  Ornithology : 

1.  Pezophaps  solUaria.     [Pezophaps.] 

2.  Ptilogonys  armillatiLs.  About  eight  inches 
long  ;  upper  parts  blue-gray  ;  cheeks  black  ; 
breast  ash-gi-ay,  paler  on  belly.  It  is  noted 
for  the  sweetness  of  its  song. 

*'  Ab  far  as  I  know  the  food  of  the  Solitaire  ia  ex- 
cluBively  beiriea.'— Gone ;  Bird*  of  Jamaica,  i>.  205. 

•  sol-i-tar'-i-an,  s.  [Lat.  soiitoriMs  =  soli- 
tary.]   A  hermit,  a  recluse. 

"All  the  dispersed  monka  and  other  tolHariaJuot 
lt&\y."—Twisdun :  Monastic  Life. 

•  sol-i-ta-ri'-e-ty,  s.  [Kng.  soliiaTy ;  -ity.] 
The  qua'lity  or  state  of  being  solitary ;  soli- 
tariness. 

"The  first  God  and  King,  immovable,  and  alway 
remaining'in  the  toHtariety  of  his  own  unity."— <7ud- 
vorth :  IfUeU.  Syitem,  p.  838. 

B6r-I-tar-i-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  soliiaTy;  -ly.^  In 
a  snliti'ry  manner ;  in  solitude ;  alone,  singly ; 
without  company. 

"  Cliriatian  was  walking  loUtarily  by  bimaell." — 
Bunyan  :  Ftlgrim'i  Progress,  pt.  i. 

Bfir-i-tar-i-ness,  *  sol-i-tar-i-nes,  s. 

[Eng.  solitai-y ;  -ness.] 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  solitary, 
alone,  or  by  one's  self. 

"  Lyre  in  contemplation  and  tolitarines," — TyndaU  : 
Workes,  p.  106. 

2.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  deserted  or 
solitary ;  solitude,  loneliness.  (Said  of  places.) 


*B6l-i-t5x'-i-t3^,  s.     [Eng.   solitaTy ; 
Solitude,  seclusion. 


■ty.] 


"Abanduned  at  once  to  lolitarity  and  penury." — 
—  IT.  Taylor  of  Norwich :  Memoirs,  ii.  351. 

Sol-i-tar'-l-iis,  s.    [Lat.  =  solitary.] 

AstTon. :  A  small  constellation,  established 
by  Lemonnier,  above  Centaurus,  and  near  the 
tail  of  Hydra.  The  largest  star  is  of  the 
sixth  magnitude. 

Bol'-i-tar-y,  *  sol-l-tar-ie,  a.  &  s.  [Fr. 
solitaire,  from  Lat.  solitxiTiuSy  from  solitas  = 
=  loneliness,  from  solus  =  alone  ;  Sp.  &  Port. 
eolitario.] 

A,  As  adjective: 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Living  or  being  alone ;  not  having  com- 
pany ;  being  by  one's  self ;  inclined  to  live  or 
be  by  one's  self.    {Cowper:  Task,  vi.  948.) 

2.  Not  much  visited  or  frequented  ;  retired, 
secluded  ;  remote  from  society  ;  lonely. 

."  Alone  within  her  solitary  hut." 

Wordnworth :  Excursion,  bk,  v. 

3.  Passed  or  spent  alone  or  without  com- 
pany ;  lonely  :  as,  a  solitary  life. 

•  4.  Away  from  the  sounds  of  human  life  ; 
Btill,  gloomy,  dismal. 


5.  Single,  individual,  only,  sole,  unique : 
as,  a  solitary  example. 

II.  Bot. :  Growing  singly.    A  solitary  flower 

is  usually  situated  in  the  axil  of  a  leaf,  less 

frequently  at  the  apex  of  a  stem  or  of  a  scape, 

*  B.  As  subst. :  One  who  lives  alone  or  in 

solitude ;  a  hermit,  a  recluse. 

"  I  noted  that  the  Solitary's  cheek 
Coufesa'd  the  power  of  nature  " 

Wordsworth :  Excursion,  bk.  vi. 

^  Solitary  simply  denotes  the  absence  of 
all  beings  of  the  same  kind  :  thus  a  place  is 
solitary  to  a  man  where  there  is  no  liuman 
being  but  himself  ;  and  it  is  solitary  to  a  brute 
when  there  are  no  brutes  with  which  it  can 
hold  society.  Desert  conveys  the  idea  of  a 
place  made  solitary  by  being  shunned,  from  its 
unfitness  as  a  place  of  residence ;  all  deserts 
are  places  of  such  wildness  as  seem  to  frighten 
away  almost  all  inhabitants.  Desolate  con- 
veys the  idea  of  a  place  made  solitary,  or  bare 
of  inliabitants,  and  all  traces  of  habitation, 
by  violent  means  ;  every  country  may  become 
desolate  which  is  exposed  to  the  inroads  of  a 
ravaging  army.    (JJrabb.) 

solitary-ants,  s.  pi. 

Entom. :  The  Mutillidse  (q.v.). 

solitary-bees,  s.  pi. 

Entom. :  Bees  not  li\'ing,  like  Apis  mellijica, 
the  Bombi,  &c.,  in  society.  They  consist  only 
of  true  males  and  true  females.  Some  form 
their  nests  in  old  posts  or  the  trunks  of  trees, 
others  in  the  sterns  of  plants  of  wliich  the 
pith  is  easily  extracted,  or  in  cut  re'^ds,  and 
many  burrow  in  the  ground  or  in  the  mortar 


of  old  walls.  The  cells  are  made  of  earthy  or 
vegetable  materials,  and  there  are  not  the 
fine  hexagonal  combs  of  the  genus  Apis. 

solitary-confinement,  s. 

Law :  Confinement  apart  from  other  pris- 
oners and  with  no  society  of  any  kind.  By 
the  Criminal  Law  Consolidation  Act  of  1861 
it  is  provided  that  no  prisoner  shall  be  kept 
in  solitary  confinement  for  more  than  a  mouth 
at  a  time,  or  more  than  three  months  in  one 
year. 

solitary-glands,  s.  pi 

Anat. :  Simple  glands.     [Gland,  p.,  t  (4).] 

solitary-snipe,  s.    [Snipe,  II.] 

solitary-wasps,  s.  pi. 

Entom.  ;  The  EumenidEe  ;  wasps  not  living 
in  society.  They  consist  of  true  males  and 
true  females,  and  have  deeply -toothed  or  bitid 
tarsal  claws,  and  generally  long,  slender  man- 
dibles. They  are  a  little  smaller  than  social 
wasps,  are  often  black,  with  the  thorax  spot- 
ted and  the  abdomen  with  yellow  rings.  They 
breed  in  holes  in  sandy  banks,  decaying  wood, 
or  old  walls,  to  whicft  they  bring  stores  of 
caterpillars,  &g»,  -for  the  sustenance  of  the 
future  larvae. 

BOl'-i-tude,  s.  t^'r.,  from  lisr-  gsHtudo,  from 
soliis  =  alone,  single ;  Ital.  solitudine.] 

1.  The  state  or  condition  of  being  alone ;  a 
lonely  life  ;  loneliness. 

"  O  solitude  I  where  are  the  charmi 
That  aa^es  have  aeeu  in  thy  face?" 

Cowper:  AlexandeT BelkirJt. 

2.  Remoteness  from  society ;  seclusion,  lone- 
liness :  as,  the  solitude  of  a  wood,  &c. 

3.  A  lonely  place  ;  a  desert. 

"  A  village  leas  than  Islington  will  grow. 
A  solitude  almost"  Cowley  :  On  SolitutU. 

*  Bo-liv'-a-gant,   *  so-liV-a-goiis,  a. 

[Lat.  soi^is  =  alone,  and  vagans,  pr.   par.  of 
vagor  =  to  wander.]    Wandering  alone. 

"  A  dcBcription  of  the  impure  drudge  ;  .  .  .  that  im 

to  say,  a  solivagant  or  BoUtary  vagrant"— ffranfl'er. ■ 

Ecclesiastes,  p.  89. 

so-live',  s.    [Fr.] 

Build. :  A  joist,  rafter,  or  piece  of  wood, 
either  slit  or  sawed,  with  which  builders  lay 
their  ceilings. 

sol'-lar,  *  sol -ere,  *sol-lare,  s.  [Lat. 
solarium  =  a  gallery  or  balcony  exposed  to 
the  sun,  from  sol  =the  sun.] 

*  1.  Ord.  Lang.  :  An  open  gallery  or  bal- 
cony, at  the  top  of  a  house,  exposed  to  the 
sun  ;  a  loft,  a  gaiTet,  an  apple-room. 

"The  reearriage  of  graine  from  the  eame  into  lofts 
and  soUars."~IJolinshed:  Detcript.  England,  bk.  ii., 
ch.  iviii. 
2.  Mining : 

(1)  One  of  the  platforms  at  the  ends  of  the 
successive  ladders  in  a  mine. 

(2)  A  mine  entrance. 

Sol-lec'-i-tO  (c  as  5I1),  adv.     [Ital.] 

Music :  A  direction  denoting  that  the  music 
is  to  be  performed  with  care. 

•  80l-ler-ef ,  a.  [Fr.,  dimiu.  of  0.  Fr.  soller 
=  a  slipper.] 

Old  Cost. :  One  of  the  overlapping  plates 
that  formed  the  iron  shoe  of  an  armed  knight; 


hence,  often  applied  to  the  shoe  itself,  which 
varied  somewhat  in  shape  at  different  periods. 

"  The  toes  of  the  soUerefs  are  made  preposterously 
wide  ill  conformity  with  the  sUoes  of  the  period."— 
Knight:  Pict.  Jlisl.  Eng.,  iL  858. 

sol'-ly-a  s,  [Named  after  Mr.  Richard  Hors- 
man  Solly,  F.R.S.,  a  vegetable  physiologist 
and  anatomist.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Pittosporacese.  Climbing 
shrubs,  with  blue  flowers  in  cymes  opjiosite 
to  the  leaves,  introduced  into  British  gardens 
from  Australia  and  Tasmania. 

sol-mi-za'-tion,  soI-nii-^a-tlon»  o.    [Fr. 

solmiser  =  to  sol-fa.     (See  def.)J 

Music  :  The  art  of  singing  certain  syllables 
to  the  notes  of  the  musical  scale,  as  opposed 
to  the  use  of  a  vowel  sound,  such  as  a  (ah),  e 


(d),  i  (e),  &c.  The  earliest  known  form  in  use 
among  the  Greeks  was  ra,  n,  -n),  tw,  pro- 
nounced probably  ta,  te,  (e,  to.  The  basis  of 
our  present  system  is  to  be  found  in  that  of 
Guido  d'Arezzo,  in  the  eleventh  century,  who 
named  his  six  notes  ut,  re,  mi,  /a,  sol,  la,  after 
the  initial  notes  of  %  Latin  hymn.  [Scale.] 
This  system  was  gradually  superseded  in  this 
country  by  the  repetition  of  fa,  sol,  la  for  the 
six  notes  of  the  scale,  from  any  starting-point, 
the  syllable  mi  being  reserved  for  the  leading 
note  only :  thus,  fa,  sol,  la,  fa,  sol,  la,  mi,  fa. 
But  where  this  system  was  not  adopted  the 
name  ut  was  gradually  rejected  in  favour  of 
do  in  this  country,  and  si  was  the  name 
given  to  the  seventh  degree.  We  now  reach 
the  seven  recurring  syllables,  do,  re,  mi,  fa,  sol, 
la,  si;  but  about  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  Boisgelou,  a  Frenchman,  suggested 
the  following  chromatic  series,  do  (or  ut),  de, 
re,  ma,  mi,  fa,;?,  sol,  fe,  la,  sa,  si.  This  idea 
has  been  improved  and  expanded  in  the  Tonie 
sol-fa  system  as  now  used.  The  use  of  sol-fa 
syllables  gives  to  the  singer  merely  a  rough 
notion  of  tones  and  semitones ;  it  gives  no 
clue  to  the  mathematical  ratios,  or  "propor- 
tion," of  notes. 

s6'-ld  <pl.  so'-los,  s6'-li),  *.  [Ital.,  from 
Lat.  solus  =  alonel] 

Music :  A  tune,  air,  or  strain  to  be  played 
by  a  single  instrument  or  sung  by  a  single 
voice,  with  or  without  accompaniment,  which 
should  always  be  strictly  subordinate. 

"  There  is  not  a  labourer  or  handicraftsman  that,_iil 
the  cool  of  the  evening,  does  not  relieve  biiuaelf  with 
solos  and  sonatas  1  "—Tatler,  No.  222. 

solo-organ,  s. 

Music:  A  manual  or  clavier  of  an  organ, 
having  associated  with  it  stops  which,  for  the 
most  part,  are  intended  for  use  50I0— in  simple 
notes  as  opposed  to  chords. 

solo-stop,  a. 

Music  ; 

1.  A  stop  or  register  of  a  solo  organ. 

2.  Any  stop  which  can  be  used  in  single 
notes. 

*  Sol'-o-grS-ph,  s.  [Lat.  sol  =  the  sun,  and 
Gr.  ypd^o)  (grapM)  =  to  write,  to  draw.] 

Phntog. :  A  picture  taken  by  the  talbotype 
or  calotype  process. 

s6'-ld-ist,  s.  [Eng.  solo;  -ist.]  One  who 
sings  or  performs  alone,  with  or  without  the 
aid  of  accompaniment. 

"  An  Insuperable  difficulty  seems  to  be  found  in  th* 
reluctance  of  the  soloists  to  undertake  the  music." — 
Pall  MaU  Gazette,  Nov.  26, 1883. 

Sol'-o-mon,  s.  [Gr.  SoAojaui/  (Solomon),  ^a\oy 
fiiav  (Salomon) ;  Heb.  mb''?llj  (Shelomoh)  —  tlie 
peaceful  one,  Solomon ;  Dl'jUJ  (sJialom)  =  peace- 
ful, from  ub^  (sTialam)  =  to  be  safe,  to  be  at 
peace.] 

Script.  Biog. :  The  younger  son  of  David 
and  Bathsheba  (2  Sam.  xii.  24 ;  1  Chron.  iii. 
6).  He  was  proclaimed  king  in  opjiosition 
to  Adonijah  by  David's  orders  just  before  his 
death (1  Kings  i.  5-53).  Asking  from  God  "an 
understanding  heart"  to  qualify  him  for  judg- 
ing the  people,  he  was  made  the  wisest  of 
men  (iii.  5-28,  iv.  31,  &c.)'  "He  spake  three 
thousand  proverbs,  and  his  songs  were  a  thou- 
sand and  five"  (iv.  32);  he  "spake  also  of 
plants  and  animals  "  (33),  and  built  the  first 
Temple  (vi.).  He  lived  in  great  magniticence 
(iv.  22-28,  vii.  1-12,  x.),  and  Israel,  though  too 
heavily  taxed  (xii.  10),  enjoyed  great  pro- 
sperity under  his  rnle  (iv.  20,  21).  In  his  old 
age  he  had  an  extensive  harem  of  Gentile 
women,  by  whom  he  was  led  into  idolatry, 
and  the  way  was  prepared  for  the  disruptioa 
of  the  kingdom,  the  limits  of  which  were 
wider  than  at  any  previous  or  subsequenli 
period  (iv.  21,  xi.).  By  the  received  Hebrew 
clironology,  Solomon  was  born  about  b.c.  1033. 
His  reign  of  forty  years  (xi.  42)  extended  from 
B.C.  1015  to  975. 
1"  (1)  The  Song  of  Solomon : 
Old  Test.  Canon:  Heb.  On^lIJn  n^0  (S/tir 
AassMrim.),  Sept.'Ao-jUia  aa-tidrbiv  (Asma  asum- 
ton),  Vulg.  Canticnm  Canticorum,  all  =  the 
Song  of  Songs  [Canticles],  i.e.,  the  song 
more  beautiful  or  mnre  excellent  than  all 
others.  It  stands  in  the  A.V.  and  S^ptuagint 
between  Ecclesiastes  and  Isaiah,  and  in  the 
Hebrew  Bible  between  Job  and  Rutli.  The 
external  evidence  that  it  formed  part  nf  the 


f&te,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  f^U,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot, 
or,  wore,  wolt  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  ciire,  unite,  cur,  rule,  fiiU;  try,  Syrian,    sa,  oe  =  e;  ey  =  a;  qu  =  kw. 


solpuga— solutive 
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Jewish  canon  is  unimpeachable,  almost  the 
only  point  connected  with  tlie  book  about 
•which  there  has  been  no  c.ontioversy.  The 
chief  disputes  have  turned  on  the  method  of 
interpretation.  Tliree  viows  have  been  enter- 
tained :  (1)  that  it  should  be  taken  literally 
as  a  poetic  description  of  actual  occun'ences, 
or,  perhaps,  of  conceptions  like  those  of  a 
modern  novel ;  (2)  that  it  is  a  spiritual  alle- 
gory; and  (a)  (a  combination  of  both  views) 
that  it  has  a  literal  meaning  typifying  spiritual 
truth.  The  second  hypothesis  arose  in  the 
Jewish  Church  prior  to  a.d.  90,  for  in  that 
year  the  Sanhedrim  decided  in  its  favour. 
The  Talraudists  strongly  held  it,  and  it  has 
ever  since  been  the  prevalent  view  among  the 
Jews.  They  believe  that  the  Beloved  (ii. 
8,  9,  16,  &c.)  is  God,  his  loved  one  (ii.  10-13, 
&c.)  the  Jewish  nation  and  Church,  and  the 
theme  of  the  book  his  dealings  with  his 
people  from  the  time  of  the  Exodus,  or  even 
from  the  call  of  Abraham  to  tlie  coming  of 
the  Messiah,  and  the  building  of  the  third 
temple.  This  explanation  soon  found  it«  way 
into  tlie  Christian  Church,  and  prevailed  till 
Origen  substituted  for  it  the  view,  now  gene- 
rally received,  tliat  the  Beloved  is  Christ  and 
his  love  the  Christian  Church.  (See  the  head- 
ings in  the  A.  Y.  to  the  several  chapters.) 
Theodore  of  Mopsuestia  introduced  the  typi- 
cal explanation  that  the  Song  primarily  cele- 
brated the  marriage  of  Solomon  with  Pharaoh's 
daughter  (1  Kings  iii.  1,  ix.  24).  This  view  is 
still  held  by  many. 

The  literal  view  and  the  uncanonicity  of 
the  Song  were  maintained  about  the  time  of 
our  Lord  by  the  School  of  Shammai,  in  oppo- 
sition to  that  of  Hillel,  who  adopted  the  alle- 
gorical interpretation.  It  arose  again  among 
the  Jews  about  a.d.  1100,  and  still  has 
supporters.  Sebastinn  Castellio  (1515-1563) 
timidly  suggested  it  in  the  Reformed  Church, 
and  wished  the  work  removed  from  the 
Canon.  Jacobi  (1771),  Herder  (1778),  Ewald 
aS2t)),  Dr.  Pye  Smith  (1818-21),  Dr.  Davidson 
(1S5GJ,  and  many  others  also  took  the  literal 
view.  Some  held  that  if  the  work  had  no 
spiritual  reference  it  should  be  deemed  unca- 
nonical ;  others  maintained  that  the  sanctity 
of  virtnnus  courtship  and  marriage,  as  op- 
posed to  polygamy  and  seduction,  was  a 
theme  wortliy  of  a  place  in  Scripture.  Dr. 
Ginsburg,  who  holds  this  opinion,  considei's 
that  the  book,  which  he  divides  into  five 
sections,  celebrates  the  fidelity  to  her  lover 
of  a  humble  village  maid  betrothed  to  a  shep- 
herd, and  her  successful  resistance  to  the 
arts  with  which  King  Solomon  tried  to  induce 
her  to  enter  his  harem.  He  does  not  believe 
that  it  was  written  by  Solomon,  iDut  that  it 
was  composed  just  after  his  age.  It  is  not 
directly  quoted  in  the  New  Test;unent. 
(2)  The  Wisdom  of  Solomon :  [Wisdom]. 
Solomon's  puzzle,  s. 
Bot. :  Sedum  Telephiwm. 
Solomon's  seal,  s. 
Bot.:  Polygonatam  multljlorum.,  and  the 
genus  Polygonatam  (q.v).  The  stem  is  terete, 
and  two  to  three 
feet  high  ;  the 
leaves,  which  are 
three  to  four  inches 
long,  are  alternate, 
sub-bifarious,  and 
secund ;  the  pedun- 
cles with  two  to 
five  flowers  ;  the 
perianth  is  tubular 
campanulate, 
greenish-white; 
the  berry  blue- 
black.  It  is  wild 
In  England,  but  in 
Scotland  and  Ire- 
land is  generally 
an  escape.  The 
young  leaves  have 
sometimes  been 
eaten  as  a  vege- 
table. 

BOl-pU'-ga,  s.      [Lat.   solpuga,  solipv^a,  sal- 
puga  =pi'oh.  Galeodes arenoides.] 

Zool. :  A  genus  of  Galeodidse  (q.v.) ;  tarsi  of 
the  second  and  third  pairs  of  legs  four-jointed, 
of  the  fourth  pair  seveu-jointed. 

Bol'-pu-gld,   s.      [SoLPUOiDEA.]     Any  indi- 
vidual of  the  Solpugidea  (q.v.). 

"The  muscular  system  oi  Solpugidt  appeara  to  be 
very  similar  to  that  of  other  Arachuida." — Encyc. 
BrU.  (ed.  9th),  ii.  S31. 


SOrOMON  S  SEAL. 

.  Flower.    2.  Lougitudlnarl 

Suction  of  Flower. 


sol-pu-gid'-e-a,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.,  from  Lat. 
solpuga  (q.v.),  and  Gr.  elSo^  (eidos)  =  form.] 

Zool.  :  A  tropical  or  sub-tropical  order  of 
Arachnida,  with  one  family,  Galeodides  or 
Galeodidae  (q.v. ).  containing  five  genera ;  Rhax, 
jEllopus,  Galeodes,  Solpuga,  and  Gluvia,  cha- 
racterized by  the  sub-divisions  of  the  tarsal 
joints  of  the  second,  third,  and  fourth  pairs  of 
legs.  TJiey  are  nocturnal  in  habits  and  ex- 
tremely pugnacious,  but  it  is  doubtful  whether 
they  are  venomous. 

t  sol-pu'-gi-dea,    t  sdl-pu'-gi-dss,   «.  pi 

[Solpugidea.] 
Zool. :  The  same  as  Galeodid-c  (q.v.). 

*s6r-stead,  s.  [Lat.  soZ  =  the  sun,  and  Eng, 
stead.]    The  same  as  Solstice  (q.v.). 

"If  It  be  gathered  about  the  summer  aolstead." — 
P.  BoUand  :  PUnie,  bk.  Jtxvl.,  ch.  v. 

sdr-Sti9e,  s.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  solstiiium  =  \\%. 
a  point  (in  the  ecliptic)  at  which  the  sun 
seems  to  stand  still :  sol  =  the  sun,  and  stitum 
for  statum,  pa.  par.  of  sisto,  a  reduplicated 
form  of  sto  =  to  stand ;  Sp.  &  Port,  solsticio ; 
Ital.  solstizio.] 

*  1.  Ord.  Lang. .  A  stopping  or  standing 
still  of  the  sun. 

"  The  supernatural  loZstice  of  the  aun  in  the  days  of 
Joshua."— Sir  T.  Browne.    { Webstar.) 

2.  Astronomy : 

(1)  (PL) :  The  solstitial  points  (q.v.). 

(2)  The  time  at  which  the  sun  stands  for  a 
little  at  one  or  other  of  the  solstitial  points 
before  again  moving  back  obliquely  towards 
the  equator.  The  summer  solstice  of  the 
northern  hemisphere  is  on  June  21,  the  winter 
on  Dec.  22;  the  summer  solshice  in  the 
southern  hemisphere  is  on  Dec.  22,  the 
winter  on  June  21.     [Cancer,  Capricorn.] 

sol-sti'-tial,  *  sol-sti'-tiall  (t  as  sh),  u.. 

[Fr.  solstitial,  solsticial.] 
1.  Pertaining  or  belonging  to  the  solstices. 


2.  Happening  at  a  solstice,  or  at  mid- 
summer. 

"Sirius  parched  with  heat 
Solstitial  the  green  herb."        Philips  :  Cider,  hk.  L 

solstitial-colure,  s.    [Colure.] 

solstitial  -  points,  s.  pi.  Those  two 
points  in  tlie  ecliptic  which  are  farthest  from 
the  equator,  and  at  which  the  sun  arrives  at 
the  time,  of  a  solstice.  The  distance  of  each 
from  the  equator  is  equal  to  the  obliquity  of 
the  ecliptic,  about  23'  27'. 

Sol-Ti-bll'-i-ty.  s.     [Eng.  soluble;  -ity.) 
I,  Ordinary  Language : 
1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  soluble; 
that  quality  of  a  substance  which  makes  it 
susceptible  of  solution  ;  susceptibility  of  being 
dissolved  in  a  fluid. 

"  By  its  colour,  weight,  and  solubility  in  aq,  regia." 
—Locke:  Hum.  Understand.,  bk.  iii.,  ch.  ix, 

*  2.  Capability  of  being  solved,  resolved, 
answered,  cleared  up,  or  disentangled :  as, 
the  solubility  of  a  problem. 

IL  Bot.  (Of  a  pericarp) :  Separation  at  the 
transverse  conti'actions  into  several  closed 
portions,  as  in  Ornithopus. 

Scl'-U-ble,  *  Sol-U-bil»  a.  [Fr.  soluble,  from 
Lat.'  solubilis,  from  solutus,  pa.  par.  of  solvo 
=  to  dissolve  ;  Sp.  soluble ;  Ital.  solubile.] 

1.  Capable  of  being  dissolved  in  a  fluid  ;  ad- 
mitting or  capable  of  solution  ;  dissolvable. 

*  2.  Relaxed. 

"Ale  is  tlieir  eating  and  drinking  surely,  -which 
keeps  their  bodies  clear  and  soluble." —Beaum.  &  Flet.: 
Scornful  Lady,  iv.  1. 

*  3.  Capable  of  being  solved,  resolved, 
answered,  cleared  up,  or  disentangled,  as  a 
problem,  doubt,  question,  &c. 

soluble-glass,  s. 

Chem.  :  Ati  impure  alkaline  silicate,  pre- 
pared by  fusing  for  five  or  six  hours  a  mixture 
of  quartz,  carbonate  of  soda  or  carbonate  of 
potash,  and  powdered  charcoal,  pulverising 
the  fused  mass,  boiling  with  water  for  three 
or  four  hours,  and  concentrating  the  solution 
to  a  sp.  gr.  of  1'24  to  1*26.  It  is  used  to  render 
textile  fabrics  less  combustible,  and  as  a 
varnish  to  preserve  stone.  The  soda  com- 
pound is  largely  used  by  calico-piinters  and 
soap  manufacturers. 

Sol'-U-Tjle-ness,  f-  [Eng.  soluble;  -ness.]  The 
qnal'ity  or  state  of  being  soluble  ;  solubility. 


SO'-liim,  s.     [Lat.  =  ground.] 

Scots  Law :  Ground  ;  a  piece  of  ground. 

so'-liis  (fern.  so'-lS.),  a.  [Lat.]  Alone.  (Used 
iu  dran.  itic  directions  or  the  like  :  as.  Enter 
the  king  solus.) 

BO-lute',  a.  [Lat.  solutus,  pa.  par,  of  solvo  = 
to  loose,  to  melt.] 

*  I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Loose,  free,  discursive. 

"As  to  the  iiiterijretation  of  the  Scriptures  tolutt 
and  at  largo,  there  liave  been  divera  khiaa."— Bacon  : 
Advancement  of  Laaming, 

2.  Relaxed  ;  hence,  merry,  joyous. 

"A  brow  salute,  and  ever-laughing  eye." 

Young  :  Night  Thoughts,  il.  579. 

3.  Soluble  :  as,  a  solute  salt. 

IL  Bot.  :  Completely  separate  from  the 
neighbouring  parts. 

*  SO-lute',  v.t    [Solute,  a.] 

1.  To  dissolve. 

2.  To  resolve,  to  answer,  to  confute. 
"With  this  s[)ecial  note  of  reraembmnce  in   the 

margin,  M.  Juela  allegation  saluted."— Jewell :  Reply, 
p.  168. 

3.  To  absolve. 

"  Without  the  blynde  bussinga  of  a  papist  may  no 
sinne  \ia  saluted."— Bale :,  linage,  pt.  ii. 

SO-lu'-tlon,  *  SO-lU-ci-on,  s.    [Fr.  solvtion, 

from    Lat.   solutionem,    accus.   of  solui'to  ~  a 
loosing,  from  solutuSy   pa.  par.  of  solvo  =  to 
loose,  to  melt;  Sp.  solucion;  Ital.  soluzio7ie.] 
I.  Ordinary  Language : 

I.  The  act  of  separating  the  parts  of  any 
body ;  disruption,  breach. 

*  2.  Dissolution,  disunion. 

"  This  solution  of  the  souls  or  spirits  of  wicked  men 
and  deiuuuB  from  their  vehicles." — Afore:  Iminort.  qf 
the  Soul,  bk.  iii.,  ch.  xvilL 

*  3.  Release,  deliverance,  discharge. 

4.  In  the  same  sense  as  II.  1. 

5.  The  act  of  solving,  explnining,  answer- 
ing, or  clearing  up,  as  a  problem,  question, 
doubt ;  the  state  of  being  solved,  explained, 
answered,  or  cleared  up. 

"  Hellen  tooke  on  her 
Th'  oatents  solution,  and  did  this  prefer." 

Chapman :  Homer  ;  Odyssey  xv. 

6.  That  which  serves  to  solve,  explain, 
answer,  or  clear  up ;  a  problem,  question, 
doubt,  or  the  like  ;  explanation,  resolution, 

"Two  sentences,  'It  is  very  common,'  or  'It  is  very 
strange,'  make  at  once  the  sum  and  the  detn.il  of  their 
philosophy  and  of  tlieir  belibt,  and  are  to  them  a  solu- 
tion of  all  difficulties." — Bisfiop  Eorsley  :  Sermon^, 
voL  i.,  aer.  11. 

II.  Technically : 

1.  Chem. :  A  term  applied  to  the  product  of 
the  action,  as  well  as  the  action  itself,  whereby 
a  solid  or  gaseous  body  in  contact  with  a 
liquid,  suffers  lirjuefaction  ;  or  to  the  union 
of  one  liquid  with  another  when  each  is 
capable  of  taking  up  only  a  limited  quantity 
of  the  other.  The  solution  of  a  solid  in  a 
liquid  is  usually  attended  with  a  fall  of  tem- 
perature, excepting  where  solutionis  preceded 
by  the  formation  of  a  definite  cliemicarcom- 
pound.  The  solution  of  one  liquid  with 
another  occurs  without  change  of  tempera- 
ture, excepting  in  cases  in  which  chemical 
union  takes  place,  as  in  the  dilution  of  sul- 
phuric acid  with  water.  The  solvent  pn\yer 
of  liquids,  with  few  exceptions,  is  increased 
by  rise  of  temperature. 

2.  Civil  Law:  Payment;  satisfaction  of  a 
creditor. 

3.  Math. :  The  operation  of  finding  such, 
values  for  the  unknown  parts  as  will  satisfy 
the  conditions  of  the  problem.  Problems 
may  be  solved  algebraically  or  geometrically. 
The  term  is  frequently  used  to  denote  the 
answer  or  result  of  the  operation  itself. 

4.  Pathol. :  The  termination  of  a  disease, 
either  with  or  without  critical  signs.  Applied 
also  to  a  crisis. 

5.  Pharm. :  A  watery  preparation,  either  of 
inorganic  substances  or  of  certain  definite 
active  organic  principles.    (Garrod.) 

"Aretieus,  to  procure  sleep,  recommends  a  solution 
ofopium  in  water  to  foment  the  fQiehea.d."—Arbutfi- 
not. 

*  sol'-u-tive,  a.     [Fr.  solutif;   Sp.  &  ItaL 
solutivo.) 

1.  Tending  to  dissolve  ;  loosening,  laxative. 
"  Though  it  would  not  be  so  abstersive,  opening,  nnd 

solutive  as  mead,  yet  it  will  be  mure  lenitive  in  siiarp 
diseases."— fl«  con. 

2.  Capable  of  being  dissolved  or  loosened. 


hSil,  boy*;  poilt,  j6^1;  cat,  ^ell,  chorus,  911111.  ben^U;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a^;  expect,  V*^uoph<)2X,  e^ist.    -m^* 
-dan,  -tian  =  shan.    -tion,  -sion  =  shun ;  -tion,  -gion  =  zhiin,    -cious,  -tious,  -sious  =  shus.    -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  bel,  deL 
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Sol'-vg^  s.    [See  def.  of  compound.] 
Solva-group,  s. 

Geol. :  A  group  of  Lower  Cambrian  Rocks, 
consisting  of  Purple,  R^ul,  and  Gray  Grit  flags 
and  slates,  with  Crastticeaus  (Ostracoda  and 
Trilohites).  Found  at  Solva,  near  St.  Davids, 
Pembrokesliire,  the  Harlech  Mountains,  Bray 
Head,  &c.    (Etherld;,ie.) 

jol-va-bil'-i-ts^, s.    [Eng.  solvable;  -ity.] 

1.  Capability  of  being  solved  ;  solubility. 

2.  Tlie  quality  or  state  of  being  solvent,  or 
able  to  pay  all  just  debts. 

sol  -va-ble,  *  sol'-vi-ble,  a.  [Fr.  =  payable.] 
1.  Capable  of  being  solved,  resolved,  or  ex- 
plained. 

"  I  do  not  inquire  how  or  where,  because  it  is  not 
eolriblc."—Hale :  Orig.  of  Jilankitid,  p.  56. 

*  2.  Capable  of  being  paid. 

"A  set  Bumine  $olaable  out  of  thfl  excheQnei'."— 
Fuller :  Church  But.,  vt  326. 

*  3.  Solvent. 

"  Be  sure  their  men  are  solvable."— Wpcherle]/  :  Love 
in  a  Wuod,  iii.  4. 

*  Sol'-va-ble-nesS|  ».  [Eng.  solvable;  -ness.] 
Solvability. 

solve,  v.t.  [Lat.  solvo  =  to  Joosen,  to  relax^  to 
.solve,  for  seluo,  from  se=  apart,  and  iuo  =  to 
loosen  ;  Sp.  &  Port,  solver;  Ital.  solvere,] 

1.  To  explain  or  clear  up  the  difficulties  in  ; 
to  free  from  difficulty  or  perplexity  ;  to  make 
clear  ;  to  give  or  furnish  a  solution  of. 

"  Nor  could  this  difficulty  have  beeu  solved,  U  the 
Scriiiturea  had  notsolveditior  ua."~QU^in :  Utirmoni, 
vul.  iii.,  ser.  24. 

*  2,  To  put  an  end  to  ;  to  stop. 

"He  would  solve  high  dispute 
With  conjugal  caresses.        JUUlon:  P.  L.,  viiL  56. 

3.  To  operate  upon  by  calculation  or 
mathematical  processes,  so  as  to  bring  out  the 
required  result :  as,  To  solve  a  problem. 

solve,  s.    [Solve,  v.]    Solution. 

"  The  tolue  ia  this,  that  thou  dost  common  ^ow." 
Shakesp. :  Sonnet  69. 

Bol'-ven-9^,  ».  [Eng.  solven{t) ;  -cy.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  solvent ;  ability  to 
pay  all  just  debts  or  clkiuis. 

"  The  debtor  prescribing  .  ,  .   the  medium  of  his 

solvency  to  the  creditor." — Burke.-  French  Jiwolution. 

sol'-vend,  s.  [Lat.  solmndus^  fut.  pass.  par. 
of  solvo  =  to  solve  (q.v.).] 

Ciiem. :  A  substance  designed  to  be  dis- 
solved, as  distinguished  from  a  solvent  (q.v,). 

Bol'-vent,  a.  &  s.    [Lat.  solvens,  genit.  soZ- 
venti^,  pr.  par.  of  solvo  =  to  solve  (q.v.).J 
A.  As  adjective : 

1.  Having  the  power  or  quality  of  dissolving. 

2.  Able  to  pay  or  meet  all  just  debts  or 
claims. 

"  He  [the  Rood  mnn]  thinlta  God  abundantly  aolnent, 
and  tiimttelf  nevur  the  poorer  for  laying  out  iii  his 
Lch:ii(. "—fl't/"row  ■  Sermons,  vol.  i.,  ser.  ai, 

3.  Sufficient  to  meet  and  pay  all  just  debts 
or  L-haims. 

"  The  directors  and  other  shareholders  contended 
thiit  tlie  coiupiLuy  waa  solvent."— Standard,  Oct.  2, 11*85. 

i3.  As  substantive : 

Chem. :  Any  liquid  or  menstruum  which 
miy  be  employed  to  al)Sorb  or  take  up  iato 
Boliition  a  solid,  a  gas,  or  another  liquid. 

"  By  a  flubstitutlou  of  burnt  alum  for  vitriol,  but  in 
a  f.ir  lesa  protiortloit.  we  niade  solvents  for  ailver."— 
Boyle  :   Wurkt.  iii.  450. 

SOl'-ver,  s.  [Eng.  solv{e);  -er.]  One  who  oi 
tliat  which  stdves  or  explains. 

*  sol'-vi-ble,  a.    [Solvable.] 

*  sol'-y,  adv.    [SoLETv.] 

*  som,  a.    [Some.] 
DO-ma-,  Vref.     [Somato-.] 

r.D-ma,  a.     [Sansc.  =  (l)  the  moon,  (2)  (see 

.lL-f.).J 

Compnr.  Rrligions :  A  plant  growing  in 
Nnrtliern  Indi;i,  probably  AscUfias  acida, 
frimi  which  iir  WaVut  timeH  was  manufactured 
an  intoxicating  liquor,  acceptable  not  merely 
ti  men,  but  to  the  gnds,  whom  it  was  sup- 
pdsed  to  aniiMitte  to  gieat  acliievemeuts. 

Go-naaj',  s.    [Bengalee,  &c.  =a  society.]  (See 
elym.  and  compcmml.) 
^  Brali'md  Somdj,  Brahma  Samdj : 
Covipar.  Religions:  A  Hindoo  thd.stic  sect, 


existing  chiefly  in  Bengal.  It  was  founded 
by  a  Brahman  of  high  descent,  Rammohun 
Roy.  Born  about  1774,  at  the  age  of  sixteen 
he  began  to  attack  the  idolatry  of  modern 
Hindonism,  and  continued  to  do  so  tlirough- 
out  his  life,  on  the  ground  tliat  it  was 
not  countenanced  by  the  Vedas  (q.v.),  and 
translated  the  Vedant  (an  old  summary  of 
the  Vedas)  into  Hindoostanee  and  Bengalee, 
publishing  in  1S61  an  extract  of  it  into 
Engnsh.  He  opposed  the  burning  of  widows. 
[SiTTTEE.]  In  1820  he  sent  forth  in  English, 
Sanscrit,  and  Bengalee  a  series  of  extracts 
from  the  New  Testament,  entitled  The  Precepts 
of  Jesus,  the  Guide  to  Peace  and  Happiness.  He 
believed  in  the  divine  mission  of  Ciirist,  but 
held  at  the  same  time  the  Vedas  to  be  a  reve- 
lation from  God.  In  1828  he  established  the 
Brahma  Somaj,  which  called  into  existence 
as  an  antagonist  to  it  the  Dharma  Sabha,  to 
defend  Hindoo  orthodoxy.  Sent  in  1330 
by  the  Emperor  of  Delhi  to  London  with 
the  title  of  Rajah,  to  prefer  a  complaint  about 
a  financial  matter,  he  arrived  in  April,  1831, 
gained  wliat  he  had  come  to  seek,  fraternised 
with  the  English  Unitarians,  and,  dying  on 
Sept.  27,  1833,  near  Bristol,  v/as  interred, 
according  to  instructions  whicii  he  had  left, 
without  Christian  rites,  lest  the  report  that 
he  had  been  converted  and  lost  caste  might, 
by  a  law  then  existing  in  Bengal,  deprive  his 
children  of  their  inheritance.  Rammohun 
predicted  that  after  his  death  Christians, 
Hindoos,  and  Muhammadans  would  all  claim 
him.  They  did  ;  but  in  his  final  stage  of  reli- 
gious evolution  he  seems  to  have  held  only 
the  doctrines  of  philosophic  theism  or  natural 
religion.  {Calcutta  Review,  iv.  355-393.)  The 
Brahma  Somaj,  wlien  deprived  of  its  founder, 
languished  for  a  time,  but  in  1841  it  received 
a  fresh  impulse  from  Babu  Debendra  Nath 
Tagore,  and  again  made  way,  drawing  to  it 
many  of  the  youths  educated  in  the  Hindoo 
College  and  the  Missionary  Institutions.  As 
numbers  increased,  it  became  evident  that 
th«re  were  in  the  Somaj  a  conservative  and  a 
progressive  parhy,  and  about  18ti3  the  latter 
broke  off  from  the  association  on  the  question 
ofthedivineautliority  of  the  Vedas,  and,  under 
the  leadership  of  Babu  Keshub  Chunder  Sen, 
founded  what  they  considered  churches  ratlier 
than  societies  tliroughout  Bengal,  the  north- 
western  provinces,  the  Pnnjaub,  Bombay, 
and  Madras.  In  1870  Keshub  visited  England, 
finding  his  nearest  allies  in  the  Unitaiians. 
Both  sections  have  singing,  prayer,  and  ad- 
dresses or  sermuns  in  their  assemblies.  Tlie 
seceding  brethren  consider  themselves  to  be 
founding  the  Indian  Church  of  the  future, 
adojiting  the  essence  of  the  gospel  without 
the  distinctive  doctrines  of  Christianity. 

so-mat-,  pre/.    [Somato-.J 

so-ma-ter'-i-a,  s.  [Pref.  sovmt-,  and  Gr. 
TTjpew  (^rto)  =  to  guard.    {Agassiz.)} 

Ornith. :  A  genus  of  Anatidte,  with  five 
flpecies,  from  Arctic  and  sub-Arctic  regions. 
Bill  swollen  and  elevated  at  base;  nostrils 
lateral,  oval ;  legs  short;  feet  of  three  anterior 
toes,  broadly  webbed ;  wings  of  moderate 
lenglh,  tail  abort.  Somcderia  rftolUssima,  the 
Eider  Duck;  S.  spectabil is,  the  King-Eider  or 
King  Duck  ;  and  ti.  stelleri^  Steller'a  Eider,  yield 
the  eider-down  of  commerce. 

t  so-ma'-ti-a  (t  as  sh),  «.  pi.    [PL  of  Gr. 

<rto/i.aTioc  {so'tnation)  =  a  small  body.] 

Bot :  Sa-'^cardo's  name  for  cei-tain  small 
moving  bodies  in  the  fovilla  of  pollen  grains. 

»so-mS,f-io,  •so-maf-ic-al,  a.  [Gr. 
a-iofj^aTiKOi  {Homatikos),  pertaining  to  the  body, 
from  (T(OjLia  (.so/jia),  genit.,  o-oi/xaTO?  (soTjiatos^  = 
the  body.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  body ;  of  the 
nature  of  a  body ;  corporeal. 

so-mat'-ics,  s.     [Somatic]     The  same  as 

SOAIATOLOGV  (q.V.). 

SO'-ma-tist,  s.  [Somatic]  Onfr  who  admits 
the  exi.stence  of  corporeal  or  material  beings 
only  ;  nne  who  denies  the  existence  of  spiri- 
tual substances ;  a  materialist. 

s6-mat-6-,  so-mat-,  pref.  [Gr.  a-Stfia.  (soma), 
genit.  crto;xaT05  {somatos)  =  the  body.]  Per- 
taining to  or  connected  with  the  body. 

Sd-mat'-6-9^st,  s.  [Pref.  somato-t  and  Eng. 
cy5((q.v.).] 

Comri.  Awit. :  A  peculiar  cavity  into  which 
tlie  proximal  end  is  modified  in  the  Caly- 
coplioiitlte. 


SO-ma-tor-o-gsf",  s.  [Pref.  stmiato-,  and  Gh'. 
Adyos  {logos)  =  a  discourse.] 

1.  The  doctrine  of  bodies  or  material  suV 
stances.    Opposed  to  psychology  (q.v.). 

2.  That  branch  of  physics  which  treats  of 
matter  and  its  properties. 

3.  A  treatise  or  teaching  concerning  the 
human  body, 

*sd'-ma-t6me,  s.    [Pref.  soma-,  and  Gr.  t»)lli( 

((onie)  =  a  cutting.]  One  of  the  sections  into 
which  certain  animal  bodies  are  divided 
structurally ;  one  of  the  ideal  sections  into 
which  an  animal  body  may  be  considered  aa 
divided. 

SO-mat-o-pleiir'-al,  a.  [Eng.  somatopleur(e); 
-ai.] 

Embryol. :  Belonging  to  or  connected  with 
the  somatopleure. 

so-mat'-o-pleure,  s.  [Pref.  som^to-,  and 
Gr.  TrAevpd  (pleura)  =  the  side,]     [Splahch- 

NOPLEUaE.] 

*s6-ma-t6t'-6-m^,  «.  [Somatome.]  Tha 
dissection  of  the  human  body ;  anatomy. 

som'-bre  (bre  as  ber),  som -ber,  a.  &  a. 

[Fr.    sombre,    from.    Lat.   sub  =  under,   and 
umbra  —  a  shade ;     Port,    soinbrio  =  dark, 
gloomy,  from  sombra  =  shade.] 
A.  -^5  adjective : 

1.  Dull,  dark,  gloomy,  dusky  :  as,  a  sombn 
hue. 

2.  Dismal,  downcast,  dull,  gloomy,  melan- 
choly. 

"And  late  in  Hagley  you  were  Been, 
With  blood-shed  eyes,  and  sombre  mien." 

Oraiiiger  :  SotUitdt. 

*B.  As  subst.:  Gloom,  obscurity,  sombre- 
ness. 

som'-bre-ly  (bre  as  ber),  adv.  [Eng.  somhres 
■ly.]    Gloomily,  despondingly,  dismally. 

"  The  outpage  which  they  sombreli/  predict  will  b* 
jwrpetrated."— S(.  James's  Qaistte,  April  16,  1886. 

som'-brc-ness  (bre  as  ber),  s.  [Eng.  sonv- 
bre;  -ness.]    Gloom,  darkness,  gloominess. 

Som-brer'-ite,  s.  [After  the  island  of  Som- 
brero, where  found  ;  sufF.  -ite  (Min).'] 

Min. :  A  bard  kind  of  guano,  consisting 
principally  of  phosphate  of  lime. 

Som-bre'-ro,  s.  [Sp. ,  from  somhra  =  a  shade.] 
[Sombre.]    A  broad-brimmed  hat. 

"  The  face  that  from  under  the  Spanish  sombrgro 
Gazed  OD  the  peaceful  scene  " 

Longfellow :  Evangeline,  ii.  S. 

^Som'-brou3»  u.  [Sombre.]  Sombre,  gloomy, 
dull. 

"  A  morbid  melancholy,  which,  at  certain  intervals, 
.gave  to  all  things  around  him  a  tombrous  biie."— 
Knox :  On  Qrammar  HchooU. 

*  som'-broua-ly,  adv.    [Eng.  sombrous ;  -ly.} 

In  a  sombre  manner  ;  sombrely,  gloomily. 

*  som'-broiis-ness,  s.  [Eng.  sombrous :  -ness.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  sombre  or  som« 
brous ;  sombreness,  gloom. 

some,  *som,  *sum  (pi.  *somme,  *8wmm£\ 
a.  &  adv.  [A.S.  sitm.=some  one,  a  certaiu  ouep 
one  (pi.  sume);  cogn.  with  leel.  snmr ;  Dan, 
somme  (pi.)  ;  Sw.  smnlige  (pi.);  Goth,  sums^ 
some  one;  O.  H.  Ger.  sum.  Allied  to  same 
(q.v.).] 
A.  As  adjective : 

1.  Expressing  a  certain  quantity  of  a  thing, 
but  indeterminate;  consisting  of  a  quantity 
or  portion  more  or  less. 

"  I  will  give  him  some  relief," 

Shiikesp. :  Tempest,  11.  2. 

2.  Expressing  a  number  of  persons  or  tilings, 
greater  or  less,  but  indeterminate. 

"  Bore  ua  some  leagues  to  sea." 

Shakesp.  :  Tempest,  i.  3, 

^  In  these  two  senses  som^  is  frequently 
used  absolutely  without  a  noun.     [8.] 

"  Bate  me  some,  and  I  will  pay  you  some."— Shakesp.  t 
Z  Henry  IV.,  v.  b. 

3.  Indicating  a  person  or  thing,  not  known, 
or  not  specifically  or  definitely  pointed  out. 
(Often  used  almost  as  equivalent  to  the  in- 
definite article.) 

"  Let  ua  slay  him  and  cast  him  Into  some  pit,  and 
we  will  Bay  some  evil  beaat  hath  devoured  him."— 
Oenesis  ixxvii.  20. 

1  In  this  case  frequently  followed  by  w 
ether,  or  another. 

4.  Expressing  indeterminately  that  a  thing 


late.  fat,  fare,  amidst,  wiiat,  fall,  father;  t75,  wot,  horo,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  siro,  sir,  marine;  go.  p6^ 
or,  wore,  -woii,  wdi^,  vrlio,  son;  muto,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rule,  fall;  try,  Sj^rlan.    ce,  03  =  e;  ey  =  a:  qu  ~  kw. 
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is  not  very  great  or  extensive  ;  a  little,  mode- 
Jate,  a  certain  ;  us,  This  is  in  some  degree  true. 

5.  Used  before  a    noun  of  number,   and 
equivalent  t>>  about  or  near. 

"  Some  thousand-t  of  tbese  lo^.' 

Sh:ikeap.  :  Tempest,  liL  U 
^  Sometimes  used  before  a  noun  singular. 
"  Some  hour  before  you  tuok  me." 

Shak^sp. :  Tioelfth  Night,  ii  1. 

6.  Consideralile  in  number  or  quantity ;  as. 
It  is  seme  distance  away. 

7.  Expressing  those  of  one  part  or  portion, 
is  distinguished  from  others  ;  certain. 

"  Ami  everich  hath  of  God  a  propre  gift, 
Som  thia,  s<jm  that,  aa  that  him  liketh  ahiffc." 
Chaucer  :  w(f  of  liathes  Prologue. 

8.  Used  without  a  noun,  and  almost   as 
equivalent  to  a  pronoun  or  noun. 

"  S'lm  ■  to  the  shores  do  fly, 
Some  to  the  woods."  Daniel,    (Todd.) 

T  Frequently  followed  by  of. 

',  "  Some  o/your  function,  mistress." 

SfiakBxp.  :  Otliello,  !v.  2. 

9.  Used  pronominally,   and   equivalent  to 
one. 

"  Go,  tome  of  yoii,  and  fetcti  a  looking-glass." 

Shakesp. :  liiehard  II.,  iv. 

S.  Aa  adv. :  Somewhat,  a    little,    rather. 
(Scotch  &  AmeT.) 
•  %  All  and  some :  One  and  all. 

Hsdme,  sit/.  [A.S.  -mm,  as  in  wyn-sum  =  win- 
Kfrne;  cf.  leel.  samr,  as  in  fridh-samr  =  peace- 
ful ;  Ger.  -sam,  as  in  langsam  =  slow ;  Dut. 
-eaam.  Identical  in  oxigin  with  saTJw  (q.v.), 
and  equivalent  to  like.]  A  suffix  used  with 
certain  adjectives  and  substantives,  as  hand- 
80vie,  glaclso77ie,  blithestmw,  gamesojne,  win- 
soms,  &c.,  to  mdicate  a  considerable  degree 
of  the  quality  expressed  by  the  adjective,  as 
mettlesome  =  full  of  mettle  or  spirit,  &c. 


eome'-bod-y. 


[Eng.  soTne,  and  body.] 


1.  A  person  unknown  or  uncertain  ;  a  per- 
son indeterminate. 

"  If  Linguagea  and  copies  all  cry.  No  I 
Sfmabodj/  proved  it  ceuturits  ago." 

Cowper:  Progreat  <^ Srror,  Ml. 

2.  A  person  of  consideration  or  importance. 
"  Before  these  days  rose  up  Theudas,  boasting  him- 

BsU  to  be  Somebody.  —Acts  v.  36. 

adms'-deal,    *  some-dele.    *  some-del, 
some-dele,  adv.  &  s.    [A.S.  sumdcki.] 

A.  As  adv. :  In  some  degree  or  measure ; 
somewhat. 


B,  As  subst.  :  Some  part  or  portion  ;  some. 

"Then  Brenne  .  .  .  aayd  in  his  Rarae,  ryche  goddes 
must  gyue  to  men  somadrtle  of  tUeyr  ryciieaae,  — ^a- 
bjfan:  Chronycle,  ch.  xxii. 

t  sdme'-gate,  adv.  [Eng.  s<yme,  and  gate.] 
Soiuehow,  somewhere.    {Scotch.) 

"  He  could  somegate  gar  the  wee  pickle  sense  he  had 
gang  f  urtlier."— ^i'co« .'  Old  Mortality,  ch.  viii. 

VSSne'-Ilo^,  adv.     [Eng.  some,  and  Tww.]    In 

ffi»me  way  or  other;  one  way  or  other;  in  a 

manner  not  yet  known,  explained,  or  defined. 

**  They  may  ha  swelled  somehow,  so  aa  to  shorten 

the  length." — C'Jieyne. 

*Som-er,  s.  [O.'Ft.  somitr,  sommier,  sumer.]  A 
anmpter-horse  (q.v.);  a  pack-horse. 

"  Onr  land  dooth  yield  no  asses,  and  therefore  we 
irwit  the  ifvuerattdu  of  mules  and  somert." — Uolinr 
jfttftf ;  Dtaeript.  Eng..  bk.  ill.,  ch.  i. 

sAm'-er-sault,  som'-er-set  (1),  *stim'- 
■ler-s&ut,  * som-er-aaut,  s.   [Aconupt. 

of  Fr.  souhresavlt,  from  Ital.  sopra  salto,  from 
eopra  (L^t.  supra)  =  above,  ami  salto  (Lut.  salt- 
«*)  =  a  leap,  a  bound.]  A  leap  in  which  a  man 
tnnis  lieels  over  head,  aligliting  on  his  feet. 

"  I  will  only  make  himbraak  his  neck  in  doing  a 
stmierset." — Beuum.  &  Flet. :  Fair  Maid  of  the  Inn,  iv. 

»dm'  er-set  (2),  s.    [See  def  ] 

Sctd^ilery :  A  saddle  padded  before  the  knee 
and  behind  the  thigh  ;  originally  made  for 
Ijord  Fitzroy  Somerset,  from  whom  it  takes 
its  name,  who  had  lost  his  leg  below  the  knee 
at  the  battle  of  Waterloo. 

•s^m'-er-sSt,  v.i.  [Somrrsault,  «.]  To  turn 
heels  orer  head. 

"In  snch  extraordinary  manner  doea  dead  Catholl- 
onai  somerset  and  caper." — Carlyle :  French  /ieoolutlim, 
pi  iL,  bk.  iv.,  eh.  ii. 

•om'-er-vlll-lte  (l),  s.  [After  Somerville, 
New  Jersey,  where  it  is  found ;  suff.  -ite 
(JKmi.).] 

jtftm. ;  A  mineral  occurring  in  three  distinct 
varieties  :  (1)  A  thin,  green,  transparent  in- 


crustation ;  (2)  bluish-green,  earthy,  light, 
becoming  transparent  when  immersed  in 
water ;  (8)  pale  greenish-blue,  and  sufficiently 
bard  to  take  a  polish.  Compos.  :  variable, 
but  is  essentially  a  hydrated  silicate  of  cupper 
mixed  with  free  silica. 

s6m'-er-\all-ite  (2),  s.  [After  Dr.  Somerville ; 
suff.  -UeiMin.);  Ger.  sommervillit.] 
Min. :  The  same  as  Melilite  (q.v.). 

*  som'-er-w6rt,  s.  (Mid.  Eng.  somer=  sum- 
mer, and  ^vort.]    [Summerwort.] 

Bot. :  The  genus  Aristolocliia.  (Britten  & 
Holland.) 

Some'-thiug,  5.  &  adv.     [A.S.  sumdhing.\ 

A.  As  siibslantive : 

1.  An  indeterminate  or  unknown  event;  an 
affair,  a  matter :  as,  Something  has  happened. 

2.  An  indeterminate,  unknown,  or  unspeci- 
fied material,  thing,  or  substance :  as,  There 
is  something  in  the  way. 

3.  A  part,  a  ])oition  more  or  less ;  some ;  an 
indetinite  quantity  or  degree  ;  a  little. 

"To  the  most  of  praise  add  something  more." 

Shakesp. :  Sonnet  86. 

4.  An  indeterminate  or  unspecified  work, 
task,  or  object. 

"  Something  attempted,  something  done." 

Longfellow:  Village  Ulauksmith. 

5.  A  person  or  thing  of  consideration  or 
importance ;  a  person  or  thing  deserving  of 
consideiation. 

"  If  a  man  think  himself  to  be  something,  when  be 
ia  nothing,  he  deceiveth  hiiaselt"-~Qalatians  vi.  3. 

B.  As  adverb : 

1.  In  some  degree  or  measure ;  somewhat, 
rather,  a  little  ;  to  some  extent. 

"  I  prattle  something  too  wildly." 

Shakesp.  :  Tempest,  ilL  L 

*  2.  At  some  distance. 

"  For  't  must  be  done  to-night. 
And  something  from  the  palace." 

Shakesp.  :  Macbeth,  iii,  1, 

Somo'-tim,e,  adv.  &  a.    [Eng.  some,  and  time.] 
Ai  As  adverb  : 

1.  Once,  formerly  ;  at  one  time. 

"  Sometime  a  keeper  here  in  Windsor  forest." 

Shakesp. ."  Merry  Wives,  iv,  4. 

2.  At  one  time  or  another;  now  and  then  ; 
BOuietimes. 

"Sometime  too  hot  the  eye  of  heaven  shines." 

Shakesp. .  So7inet  75. 

*  B.  As  adj. :  Having  been  formerly  ;  being 
or  existing  formerly  ;  former,  late,  whilom. 

"  My  sometime  general."    Shakesp. :  Coriolanus,  iv.  1. 

some'- tiiue^,   adv.      [Eng.   some,  and  tim^, 

with  the  addition  of  the  adverbial  suffix  -s 

(the  sign  of  the  genit.  sing.),  as  in  needs,  twice.] 

1.  At  times,  at  intervals  ;    from  time    to 

time  ;  now  and  then  ;  not  »lways. 

*  2.  Once,  formerly  ;  at  an  indefinite  past 
period. 

"The  dowager,  sometimes  our  brother's  wife," 

Shakesp.  :  Henry  Fill.,  il.  1. 

some'-wbat,  *  som-hwat,  s.  &,  adv.  [A.S. 
sumhwmt.] 

A,  As  substantive : 

1.  Something,  though  it  be  uncertain  what. 

"  Somewhat  we  must  do."      Shakesp. :  Rich.  II.,  Ii.  2. 

2.  Something  ;  more  or  less  ;  a  certain  quan- 
tity or  degree,  indeterminate  or  not  specified. 

"This  gentleman  told  semewhat  of  my  tale." 

Shakesp. :  Measnrs/ur  Measure,  v.    . 

B.  As  adv. :  In  some  degree  or  measure ; 
rather,  a  little  ;  to  some  extent. 

"  Yet  for  a  danee  they  seem'd 
Somewhat  extra vagaut, "  Milton:  P.  L.,  vl.  B16. 

*  some' -when,  adv.  [Eng.  sfmi«,  and  vihr.n.] 
At  some  indefinite  time ;  sometime  or  other. 

some'-where,  adv.  [A.S.  swrn/twcBr.]  In  or 
to  some  place  or  other  unknown  or  not  speci- 
fied ;  in  one  place  or  another. 

"  He's  tometehere  gone  to  dinner." 

Shakesp. :  Comedy  of  Errors,  ii.  1. 

*  some'-while,  adv.  [Eng.  some,  and  while.] 
Once  ;  for  a  time. 

"  Under  colour  of  the  shepherds  somewhile 
There  crept  in  wolves  full  of  fraud  and  guilo." 
Spenser  :  Shepheards  Calender ;  Moff. 

*  somo'-whi-ther,  adv.  [Eng.  sowie,  and 
whither.]  To 'some  indefinite  or  indeter- 
minate place. 

so'-mite,  s.    [Somato-.] 

Zool. :  A  segmentof  thebody  inanannulose 
animal. 


Som'-ma-ite,  s.     [After  Monte  Somma,  wher» 
found  ;  suff.  -ite  (Min.).^ 
Min. :  The  same  as  Leucite  (q.v.). 

s6m-ma-ru'-ga-ite,  s.  [After  E.  von  Sora- 
maruga  ;  sufi".  -ite  (Min.).'} 

Min.  :  An  auriferous  variety  of  Gersdor£at6 
(q.v.),  found  at  Rezbanya,  Hungary. 

*  somme,  a.    [So^e.] 
*somme,  s.    [Sum,  s.] 

*  s<$m'-meil  (or  as  som-ma'-j^),  t    (Fr.= 

sleep,  repose,  from  Lat.  somnus.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang.  ;  Sleep,  slumber. 

2.  Mv^ic :  A  grave  air  in  old  serious  operas, 
so  named  as  inducing  sleepiness. 

*  som'-mer  (l),  s.  [Summer  (1),  s.] 

*  som'-mer  (2),  ».  [Summer  (2),  a.] 
som'-mer-ing,  «.  [Summering.] 

*  som'-mer-set, ».  [Somersault.] 

som'-mite,  s.    [Sommaite.] 

Min. :  A  clear  glassy  variety  of  Nepheline 
(q.v.)found  associated  with  many  other  species 
in  a  volcanic  agglomerate  on  Monte  Somma, 

*  som-nam'-bu-lar,  a.  [Lat.  somnus  = 
sleep,  and  ambnlo  —  to  walk.]  Of  or  relating 
to  somnambulism  or  sleep. 

"Ecstatic  from  somnambuZar  repose." 

£.  B.  Browning .-  Jfapoleon  III.  in  Italy. 

*  som-nam'-bu-late,  v.i.  &,  t.    [Somnam- 

BULAR.] 

A.  Intrans. :  To  walk  in  one's  sleep ;  to 
wander  in  a  dreamy  state,  as  a  somnambulist. 

"  He  somnambulated  all  about  his  own  mill  in  tha 
daytime."— flaifi/  Telegraph,  April  l.  1886. 

B.  Trans.  :  To  walk  over  or  along  in  a 
state  of  somnambulism. 

"  His  eminence  agahi  somnambutatet  the  Proraen- 
ade  da  la  Rose."— Cariy^e  .■  Diamond  Sfecklace,  ch.  xlv. 

*  som-n^m-bu-la'-tion,  s.  [Somnambu- 
LATE.]  The  act  of  walking  in  sleep ;  somnam- 
bulism. 

*  som-n^m'-bu-la-tor,  s.  [Somnameu- 
LATE.]  One  who  walks  in  his  sleep ;  a  som- 
nambulist. 

*  som-nam'-bule,  s.  [Somnambulab.]  A 
somnambulist,  a  sleep-walker. 

Som~nam'-bu-lic,  a.  [Somnambular.]  Per- 
taining to  or  practising  somnambulism;  walk- 
in  one's  sleep. 

"  Whether  the  act  may  not  have  been  performed  in 
afOTnTta7n6u;icBtate." — Daily  Telegraph,  Nov.  4,  1885. 

Som-XlS>m'-bu-li^m,  s.  [Lat,  somnus  =  sleep ; 
ambulo  =  to  walk,  and  Eng.  sutf.  -ism.] 

Pathol. :  Strictly  speaking,  the  act  of  walk- 
ing in  one's  sleep,  but  used  in  a  wider  sense 
for  all  the  phenomena  which  take  place  when 
a  person,  apparently  insensible  to  external 
obiects,  acts  as  if  he  were  in  a  state  of  con- 
sciousness. The  somnambulist  not  merely 
drejuns  like  others,  but  he  carries  his  dieain 
into  action.  Talking  or  crying  in  slec])  is  a 
mild  form  of  somnambulism.  In  the  tyj)ical 
cases  of  somnambulism  »  person  rises  from 
bed,  and  sets  about  the  duties  of  the  day,  or 
leaving  the  house  by  a  window,  climbs  upun 
the  roof  unconscious  of  danger,  or,  quitting 
it  by  the  door,  proceeds  to  walk  forth  along 
the  street  or  road.  Sometimes  one  intellect- 
ually dispo.sed  tries  a  difficult  problem  which 
has  baffled  his  efforts  during  the  day,  or  notes 
down  a  fact  which  he  is  anxious  not  to  forget. 
Somnambulism  arises  from  derangement  of 
the  nervous  system,  and  may  be  idiopathic  or 
symptomatic,  and  is  said  to  be  produced  by 
animal  magnetism.  It  sometimes  appears  to 
exist  along  with  good  health;  in  most  cases 
there  i.^  a  tendency  to  catalepsy,  ecstasy,  and 
possibly  insanity. 

som  -  nam'-  bu  -  list,  s.  [Somnambular.] 
Ono  who  is  subjeet  to  or  practises  somnam- 
bulism ;  one  who  walks  in  his  sleep. 

"The  somnambulist  directs  himself  with  unerring 
certainty  through  the  moit  intricate  wiadiiiga." — 
Bishop  Perteous :  Sermon,    (1789.) 

"  som-nam-bu-list'-ic,  a.  [Eng.  somnambu- 
list ;  -ic.]  Pertaining  to  or  relating  to  som- 
nambulism; affected  by  or  practising  som- 
nambulism. 

"  A  fimnam,buiistic  murderess." — Daily  TeleprapH, 

Sept.  2»,  1885. 


boll,  bo5^;  pout,  jowl;  catt  9ell,  chorus,  9hin,  ben^h;  go*  gem;  tliin,  tliis;  sin,  af ;  expect,  Xenophon,  e^:lst.   ph  =  C 
-«i7.-i,  -^i--»  =  '->-.-'.    -t:An.  -r;!on  — s!iim:  -tion^  -§ion  =  zhtin.   -x^us,  -tions,  -slous  =  shus.     ble,  -die.  &c.  =  bel,  dgL 
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*  soxn'-ner,  s.  [Sumuoner.]  A  summouer, 
an  apparitor. 

*  s6m'-ni-al,  a.  [Lat.  sovniinm  =  a  dream; 
smnmis  =  sleep.]  Pertaining  or  relating  to 
dreams ;  iuvolving  dreams.    (Coleridge.) 

•som-ni-a-txve,  *  som'-m-a-tor-y,  a. 

[SoMNiA.L.1    Pei-taining  or  relating  to  dreams 
or  dreaming  ;  producing  dreams. 

"After  uiy  somniatoTj/  exeroitdtions.'— Prguhart ,■ 
Jiiibelais,  bk.  iiL,  ch.  xxiii. 

*  SOiXL-niC'-u-lous,  a.  [Lat.  somniculosus  =^ 
dro^vsy,  from  scrniniw  =  sleep.]  Inclined  to 
sleep  ;  drowsy. 

*  s6m-nif'-er-OUS,  a.  [Lat.  somnifer,  from 
soiiinus=.  sleep,  and/ero  =  to  bring.]  Causing 
or  producing  sleep  ;  soporiferous,  soporific 

"  They  ascribe  all  to  this  redundant  melancholy, 
which  dommeers  in  them,  t^t  somniferoiu  potions." — 
Burtati :  Anatomy  of  Melancholy,  p.  61. 

*  soxn-mf '-io,  a.  [Lat.  somnus  =  sleep,  and 
Jaciu  =  to  make.]  Causing  or  producing  sleep ; 
fiomniferous. 

"  All  alike  somnific."— Souihey :  Doctor,  cIl  tl,  A.  1. 

*  som-mf -u-gotis,  a.  [Lat.  somnus  =  sleep, 
and  /ugo  =  to  put  to  flight.]  Driving  away 
sleep ;  preventing  sleep. 

*  s6m-nil'-6-Quen9e,  s.  [Lat.  somnus  = 
sleep,  and  loquens,  pr.  pai*.  of  loquor  =  to 
speak.]  The  act,  custom,  or  habit  of  talking 
in  one's  sleep  ;  soraniloquism. 

*  sdiu-nir-6-qui^m,  s.  [Somniloquence.] 
Somniloquence,  sleep-talking. 

•som-nir-o-quist,  s.  [Somniloquence.] 
One  who  talks  in  his  sleep. 

*  som-nil'-o-quoiis,  a.  [Somniloquence.] 
Apt  to  talk  in  one's  sleep. 

•sofn-mr-o-quy,  s.  [Somniloquence.]  The 
act,  habit,  or  custom  of  talking  in  one's 
sleep ;  somniloquence. 

*  s6m-nip'-a-thist,  s.  [Eng.  somnipath^y)  ; 
-ist.]    A  person  in  a  state  of  somnipathy. 

Bom-nip'-a-thy,  s.  [Lat.  somnus  =  sleep, 
ami  Gr.  iraOo^  (pathos)  =  suffering.]  Sleep 
from  some  external  influence,  as  mesmerism. 

Bom'-ni-iim,  ^f.     [Lat.]    A  dream. 

*  som-niv'-o-lent,  s.  [Lat.  sommus  =  sleep, 
and  volens,  genit.  volentis,  pr.  par.  of  volo  = 
to  want,  to  like  to  have.]  An  opiate.  (Rich- 
ardson: Clarissa,  v.  345.) 

som'-no-lenge,  aom'-no-len-^y,  *  somp- 
no-lence,  s.  [Fr.  somnoleTice,  from  jJit. 
soianulentia,  from  somnulentus  =  sleepy  ;  som- 
nus =  sleep.  ] 

1.  Orel.  lM.ng. :  Sleepiness,  drowsiness;  in- 
clination to  sleep. 

'■  Somnolence  after  meals  is  &  similar  sign  o£  a  weak 
digestion." — Mason  Good :  System  of  Medicine. 

2.  Pathol.  :  A  state  intermediate  between 
sleeping  and  waking  ;  drowsiness. 

*s6m' -no-lent, a.  [La.t.  somnulentus.]  Sleepy, 
drowsy  ;  inclined  to  sleep. 

"  He  ia  invincibly  iomnolent."  —  Lamb :  Letter  to 
Coleridge. 

*  som'-n6-lent-l3^,  adv.  [Eng.  somnolent; 
-ly.\    Sleepily,  drowsily. 

*  som'-no-li^m,  s.  [Lat.  somnus  =  sleep.] 
The  state  of  being  in  magnetic  sleep ;  the 
doctrine  of  magnetic  sleep. 

*  som-nop'-a-tlust,  s.    [Somnipathist.] 

*  s6m-nop'-a-thy,  ».    [Somnipathy.] 
*soni-one,  *souipne,v.t.    [Summon.] 
*8omp-nour,  5.  [Summoner.]  An  apparitor. 

"  Sayde  this  yiman,  '  Wiltow  fer  to  day  ? ' 
I'hiH  soinpnour  answerd,  and  sayde,  '  Nay.'" 

CTiaucer:  C.  T.,  6,970. 

son,  •  sone,  "^  Sonne,  *sane,  s.  [A.S.  sunu; 
cogn.  with  Dut,  20071,"  Icel.  siinr,  sonr ;  Dan. 
son  ;  Sw.  son  ;  0.  H.  Ger.  sunu  ;  Goth,  svnu^  ; 
Ger.  sohn ;  Lith.  sunvs;  Russ.  suin' ;  Gr. 
v'iog  (huios) ;  Sansc.  sunu,  from  su,  sii  =  to  be- 
get, to  bear.] 

1.  A  male  child  ;  the  male  issue  of  a  parent 
father  or  mother,    (Genesis  xxi.  10.) 

2.  Applied  sometimes  to  the  male  ofispiing 
of  an  animaL 


3.  A  male  descendant,  however  remote  ; 
hence,  in  the  plural,  desreudants  generally. 

"Adam's  sons  are  my  brethren."— SAaA-Mp. ;  Much 
Ado  about  Nothing,  it.  1. 

4.  Specif.,  with  the  definite  article,  the 
second  person  of  the  Godhead,  Jesus  Christ, 
the  Saviour,     [t  2.  (1);  3.  (3),  (4).] 

5.  A  male  adopted  into  a  family;  a  male 
dependant ;  any  person  who  stands,  or  is 
supposed  to  stand,  in  the  relation  of  a  son  to 
a  parent.    (Exodus  ii.  10.) 

6.  The  form  of  address  used  by  an  old  man 
to  a  young  one,  by  a  father  confessor  to  his 
penitent,  by  a  priest  or  teacher  to  his  dis- 
ciple, or  the  like.    (1  Samuel  iii.  6.) 

7.  A  native  or  inhabitant  of  a  country. 

"  Ye  free-boni  sotis,  Britannia's  boast," 

/tibdin :  Sea  SoTtffi. 

8.  The  produce  of  anything. 


9.  A  person  whose  character  partakes  so 
strongly  of  some  quality  or  characteristic  as 
to  suggest  the  relationship  of  son  and  parent. 

"  Then  wander  forth  the  sons 
Of  Belial,  flown  with  insolence  and  wine." 

Miltem:  P.L.,L  600. 

IT  1.  Son  before  the  father : 

Bot. :  (1)  Petasites  vulgaris ;  (2)  Tussilago 
Farfara ;  (3)  filago  germanica ;  (4)  Colchicum 
autumnale  ;  (5)  Epilobium  hirsutum.  (1),  (2), 
and  (4)  are  so  called  becau.se  the  flowers 
appear  before  the  leaves ;  (3)  because  the 
older  flowers  are  situated  in  the  forks  of  the 
younger  branches  ;  and  (5)  because  the  seed- 
vessels  project  before  the  flower  opens. 

2.  Son  of  God  : 

(1)  Christ :  (a)  As  Second  Person  of  the 
Trinity,  and  standing  in  a  certain  mysterious 
relation  to  the  First  (Matt,  xxviii.  19) ;  (6) 
beciiu.se  of  his  miraculous  birth  of  the  Virgin 
Mary  (Luke  i.  35) ;  (c)  because  of  his  resurrec- 
tion (Rom.  i.  4). 

(2)  Applied  to  the  angels  (Gen.  vi.  2;  Job 
i.  6,  xxxviii.  7),  and  to  believers  in  Christ 
(Rom.  viii.  14). 

3.  Son  of  Man: 

(1)  A  descendant  of  Adam.  (Job  xxv.  6 ; 
Ps.  cxliv.  31,  cxlvi.  3 ;  Isa.  li.  12,  Ivi.  2.) 

(2)  A  title  applied  by  way  of  distinction.  It 
occurs  about  eighty  times  in  Ezekiel. 

(3)  The  Messiah.  (Dan.  vii.  13;  cf.  Acts 
vii.  56.) 

(4)  A  title  applied  by  Jesus  to  himself  in 
the  Evangelists,  and  ascribed  to  him  by  St. 
John  in  the  Apocalypse  (i.  13,  xiv.  14). 

son-'in-la^v,  s.  A  man  married  to  one's 
daughter. 

son's  brow,  s. 

Bot. :  The  Great  Rush  or  Bulrush. 

so-nange,  s6-nan-9Sr,  s.    [Sonant.] 

*  1.  A  sound,  a  tune. 

"  Let  the  trumpeto  sound 
The  tucket  sonance"       Shakesp. :  ffenrjt  V.,  UL  2. 

2.  The  quality  of  being  sonant ;  sound. 

sd'-nant,  a.  &■  s.      [Lat.  sonans,  pr.  par.  of 
sono  =  to  sound.] 

A.  As  adjective : 

*  1.  Ord.  Lang.  .-  Pertaining  to  sound ; 
sounding. 

2.  Pronunc. :  Applied  to  certain  alphabetic 
sounds,  as  those  of  the  vowels,  semi-vowels, 
nasals,  and  flat  mutes,  as  b,  d,  v,  z,  g,  the 
sound  of  which  is  prolonged,  or  uttered  with 
some  degree  of  resonance  or  intonation,  in 
opposition  to  aspirates,  as  s,  th,  and  hard 
mutes  orsurds,  as/,  p,  t, 

B.  As  substantive : 

Pronunc.  :  A  sonant  letter. 

"  since  the  sonant  elements  in  connected  speech  are 
(including  the  vowels)  much  more  numerous  than  the 
surd,  the  general  weight  of  the  a^imilative  force  is  in 
the  direction  of  aonancy,  and  surds  are  converted  into 
sonants  more  often  than  the  revarae."— fCAiiwe^  .■  Life 
i  Urowth  of  LanguMge,  ch.  v. 

BO-na'-ta,  b.    [Ital.,  from  sonare  (Lat.  sono)  = 
to  sound.] 

Music:  A  term  originally  applied  to  any 
kind  of  musical  composition  for  instruments, 
as  distinguished  from  vocal  compositions, 
which  were  called  Cantatas.  It  is  now,  how- 
ever, confined  to  compositions  for  solo  instru- 
ments, generally  the  pianoforte.  The  term 
Sonata  or  Suonata,  as  applied  to  a  musical 
composition,  was  first  used  about  the  begin- 
ning of  the  seventeenth  century.     Those  of 


that  time  so  called  had  but  one  movement; 
they  were  in  fact  sin:ply  aiis  arranged  in 
parts  for  an  instrument  or  instruments.  A 
modern  sonata  is  generally  constructed  upon 
the  following  plan  :  The  first  movement  is  an 
allegro,  sometimes  with  an  introduction,  but 
more  frequently  without  one;  the  second, 
"the  slow  movement,"  is  set  in  any  time,  be- 
tween adagio  and  andante ;  and  the  final 
movement  is  an  allegro.    [Concerto.] 

soii'-chus,  s.  [Lat.,  from  Gr.  o-dyxos  (songchos) 
=  the  sow-thistle.] 

Bot. :  Sowthistle  ;  a  genus  of  Lactucese.  In- 
volucre imbricated  with  two  or  three  rows  of 
unequal  and  at  length  connivent  scales,  tumid 
at  the  base ;  few-flowered  ;  receptacle  naked  ; 
pappus  pilose ;  achenes  much  compressed, 
not  hooked.  Known  species  about  fiu-ty,  from 
temperate  climates.  Tlie  Comninn  Saw-thistle 
(jS.  oleraceus)  abounds  in  most  paits  of  Europe, 
as  a  weed  in  gardens  and  cultivated  fields. 
The  young  tops  and  leaves  are  much  useJ  as 
greens,  and  the  plant  is  eaten  by  sbeep  and 
swine.  It  is  a  favorite  food  with  the  rabbit 
and  hare. 

s6n'-9ir,  a.    [Sonst.] 

*  sond  (1),  s.    [Sand.] 

*s6nd(2),  *  sonde,  s.  [Send.]  A  message, 
a  dispensation ;  a  messenger. 

"  Fyve  yeer  ancl  more,  as  liked  Cristea  sonde, 
Er  that  liix  schip  approched  unto  londe." 

Chaucer:  C.  T.,  5,82i 

Son'-de-li,  s.    [Native  name.] 

Zool. :  Crocidura  myosura.    [JilusK-BAT,  2.} 

*"  sone,  adv.    [Soon.] 

*Sone,  a.    [Son.] 

song,  s.  [A.S.  sang,  song,  from  sang,  pa.  t.  of 
singan=.  to  sing  ;  cogn.  with  Dut.  zang ;  IceL 
songr;  Sw.  sdng ;  JDut.  &  Ger.  sang;  Goth. 
saggws.] 

I,  Literally  : 

1.  That  which  is  sung  or  uttered  with 
musical  modulations  of  the  voice,  whether  of 
a  human  being  or  of  a  bird  ;  a  singing. 

"The  night- warbling  bird,  that  now  awake 
Tunes  sweetest  his  love-labur'd  song." 

Milton:  /».  L..V.  41. 

2.  A  short  poem  to  be  sung  or  uttered  with 
musical  modulations.  A  musical  setting  of  a 
short  poem  or  portion  of  prose.  The  word  is 
generally  applied  to  solos,  but  sometimes  also 
to  compositions  for  two  or  more  voices.  The 
second  subject  of  a  sonata  is  sometimes  called 
the  "song." 

"This  curiouB  piece  [a  song  or  catch  in  praise  of  ths 
cuckow],  which  13  thought  to  be  'the  moat  ancient 
English  song,  with  (or  wltLiout)  the  musical  tiotea, 
anywliere  extant,'  is  preserved  in  a  manuscript  of  ths 
Barleian  Library." — liitson  :  Ancient  Songs,  L  I. 

3.  A  lay,  a  strain,  a  poem. 

"Nothing  but  songs  of  death," 

Shaketp. :  Henry  VIIT.,  i.  8. 

4.  Poetry  in  general ;  poetical  compositions, 
verse.    (Milton:  P.  L.,  iii.  29.) 

II.  Fig. :  A  mere  trifle ;  something  of  little 
or  no  value. 

"  Evergreen,  who  was  bought  (or  a  mere  song.'-^ 
Globe,  Sept.  2,  1BB5. 

If  (1)  An  old  song :  A  mere  trifle  ;  an  insig- 
nificant sum. 

"  A  hopeful  youth,  newly  advanced  to  great  honour, 
was  forced  by  a  cobler  to  resign  for  an  old  song."— 
A  ddiaon. 

(2)  Song  of  Solomon :  [Solomon's  Song]. 

(3)  Song  of  the  Three  Holy  Children  : 
Apocrypha :  One  of  the  three  pieces  formerly 

incorporated  with  the  narrative  of  Daniel.  It 
constitutes  a  single  chapter,  with  sixty-eight 
verses.  According  to  Westcott,  "tlie  ab- 
ruptness of  the  narrative  in  Daniel,  furnished 
an  occasion  for  the  introduction  of  the  prayer 
and  the  hymn"  immediately  after  iii.  23,  but 
the  fragment  is  now  placed  in  most  copies 
of  the  Apocrypha  between  Baruch  and  the 
History  of  Susanna.  It  opens  with  a  pra>  er 
of  Azarias  from  the  midst  of  the  fire  (l-TJ.), 
describes  the  fierceness  of  the  flame  (23-27), 
and  concludes  with  a  call  from  the  three  con- 
fessors to  the  heavens,  the  angels,  the  earth, 
the  winds,  the  animals,  man,  the  servants  of 
God,  and  specially  themselves,  to  worship 
and  bless  the  Lord.  The  prayer  of  Azarias 
seems  to  have  had  a  different  author  from  the 
rest  of  the  bonk.  It  makes  no  allusion  to  the 
fiery  furnace,  and  while  verse  15  tells  that  tlie 
temple  with  its  worship  had  ceased  to  exist, 
verses  31,  32,  62  imply  that  it  had  not  passed 


i&te,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  f^ll,  father;   we,  wet.  here,  camel,  her,  there;   pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  p»t, 
«r,  wore,  wgli;  wori,  who,  sdn ;  mute,  ciih,  cure,  ^nite,  cur,  r-ole,  fuU ;  try,  Syrian,    ot,  ce  =  6 ;  ey  =  a ;  qu  =  tw. 
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away.  Neither  the  autliorship  nor  the  date 
is  known.  The  Codex  Alexandrinus  places 
the  book  as  two  psalms  at  the  end  of  the 
PsMlter,  calling  them  '*  The  prayer  of  Azarias  " 
and  the  "Hymn  of  our  Fathers."  Other 
Greek  and  Latin  psalters  adopt  the  same  ar- 
rangement, and  verses  35-66,  under  the  name 
of  the  Benetlicite,  have  been  used  liturgically 
in  the  Christian  Church  from  the  fourth  cen- 
tury till  now. 

song-bird,  s.  A  singing-bird,  a  bird  that 
sings ;  they  are  chiefly  confined  to  certain 
families  of  the  Insessores. 

*  song-craft»  s.  The  art  of  composing 
songs  ;  skiU  in  versiflcation. 

song-sparrow,  & 

Omith. :  Melospiza  melodia,  &  common  North 
American  species,  about  six  inches  long, 
rufous-brown  above,  white  ftelow,  breast  and 
Bides  with  dark  rufous  streaks. 

song-thrush,  ».    [Thrush.] 

song,  pret.  of  V.    [Sing.] 

•song'-ful,  a.  [En^.  song ;  -Jul(l).']  Disposed 
or  able  to  sing ;  melodious. 

•  song'-ish,  a.  [Eng.  song,  s.  ;  -ish.)  Con- 
sisting of  or  containing  songs. 

"The  recitative  pai't  of  the  opera  requirea  a  more 
masisuline  beiiuty  of  expression  and  aouud  :  tbe  other, 
which  (for  wmit  of  a  proper  English  word)  I  must  call 
the  songish  part,  must  abound  iu  the  softness  and 
variety  of  numbers."— ZJrwden  ;  Albion's  England. 
IPrel) 

*s6hg'-less,  a.     [Eng.  song ;  -less.'\ 

1,  Destitute  of  the  power  of  singing  :  as,  a 
Bongless  bird. 

2.  Without  song ;  not  singing, 

"  And  silent  rows  the  aongless  gondolier." 

Byron :  Childe  Earold,  iv.  8. 

songless-birds,  s.  pi. 

Omith. :  A  popular  name  for  the  Mesomyodi 
(q.v.). 

Song'-ster,  s.  [A.S.  saTi^ysire,  sangestre  =  & 
female  singer.] 

*  1,  A  female  singer. 

*'  Vasael,  like  a  neat  sempster  and  songster;  her  pa^a 
beiiiiiig  a  brown  bowl." — Ben  Jonson:  Masque  ctf 
Chi-istnias. 

t  2.  One  who  sings  ;  one  who  is  skilled  in 
singing.  (Seldom  applied  now  to  human 
benigs  except  in  contempt.) 

*  3.  A  writer  of  songs. 

'*  He  from  Italian  songsters  takes  his  cue ; 
Set  Paul  to  mUHic,  he  shall  quote  him  too." 

Cowper  :  Progress  of  Error,  112, 

4.  A  bird  that  sings ;  a  song-bird, 
"  Iniiumerous  songxturs,  in  the  freshening  shade 
Of  new-sprung  leaves."        Thomsoti  :  Spring,  608. 

song'-  stress ,  s.  [Eng.  songster ;  -ess  ;  the 
woid  is  thus  really  a  double  feminine.]  A 
female  singer.    {Tliomson:  Summer,  706.) 

^  A  word  of  recent  introduction,  and  which 
was  not  introduced  till  it  had  been  forgotten 
thiit  songster  was  originally  feminine,  (Trench: 
English  Past  &  Present,  p.  112.) 

s6n'-i-fer,  s.  [Soniferous.]  An  acoustic 
instrument  for  collecting  sound  and  convey- 
ing it  to  the  ear  of  a  partially  deaf  person. 

s6-nif' -er-oiis,  a.  [Lat.  sonus  ^  sound,  and 
fern  =  to  bear,  to  bring.]  Producing  or  con- 
veying sound.    [Sonorous,  T[.] 

"Let  the  subject-matter  of  sounds  be  what  It  will 
either  the  atmosphere  in  gross,  or  the  eethereal  part 
thereof,  or  soiii/erous  particles  of  bodies,  aa  some 
tiiicy."— /terflam;  Physico-Theology,  bk.  Iv.,  ch.  iii. 

on'-less,  a.  [Eng.  son;  -less.]  Having  no 
son  ;  destitute  of  a  son, 

"  For,  8on7e«  left  long  years  ago, 
His  wrath  made  many  a  childless  foe.' 

Byron  :  Siege  of  Corinth,  ixv. 

*  Sonne  (1),  a.    [Son.] 

*  Sonne  (2),  5.    [Sun.] 

*  son'-ne-kin,  s,  [Eng.  son;  dimin.  suff, 
-fciu.l    A  little  son. 

"This  word  Traifitoi',  sonnekin."—Udal:  Apoph.  of 
Erasmus,  p.  283. 

Bon-ner-at'-i-a,  s,  [Named  after  M.  Sonnerat, 
a  French  botanical  traveller.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Myrteae.  Known  species 
eight;  trees  from  the  Eastln-lies.  Sonneratia 
ticida,  a  small  evergreen  tree  growing  in  tidal 
creeks  and  littoral  forests  of  India,  Burmah, 
&c.,  produces  a  slightly  acid  and  bitter  fruit 
eaten  in  the  Sunderbunds.  The  Malays  use 
it  as  a  condiment,  and  a  species  of  silkworm 
feeds  on  its  leaves. 


son -net,  *son-et,  *3on-ette,  s.     [Fr. 

sonnet,  from  'tal.  sonetto,  dimin.  of  sono  (Lat. 
soniLs)  =  a  sound.  ] 

1,  A  short  poem,  especially  of  an  amatory 
kind.  At  first  it  was  not  imperative  that  it 
should  consist  of  exactly  fourteen  lines. 

"  He  [Arion]  had  a  wonderful  desire  to  chaunt  a 
sonnet  or  hymn  unto  Apollo  Pythius." — t*.  Bolland  : 
Plutarch's  Morals,  p.  848. 

2.  The  sonnet  proper  is  a  form  of  verse  of 
Italian  origin,  and  consists  of  fourteen  lines, 
each  of  five  accents,  the  whole  being  divided 
into  two  unequal  parts — (1)  the  first  of  eight 
lines,  (2)  the  second  of  six.  (1)  In  the  first  part 
there  are  two  four-line  stanzas.  In  each 
stanza  the  two  middle  lines  rliyme  together, 
and  the  two  outside  lines  rhyme  togethei-, 
and  the  second  stanza  repeats  the  same 
rhymes  as  the  first.  (2)  The  second  part 
consists  of  two  three-line  stanzas.  The  first, 
second,  and  third  lines  in  the  first  stanza 
rhyme  severally  with  the  first,  second,  and 
third  lines  in  the  second  stanza.  In  the 
second  part  of  the  sonnet  great  variety  pre- 
vails, Tlie  six  lines  all  rhyme  in  some  way 
together;  but  sometimes  there  are  only  two 
rhymes  instead  of  three.  Shakespeare's  son- 
net consists  of  fourteen  lines,  each  of  five 
accents.  Tlie  first  twelve  rhyme  alternately ; 
the  last  two  rhyme  together. 

sonnet-writer»  s.    A  sonneteer. 

"George  Whetston,  a  sonvet-writer  of  some  tank," — 
Wartoii :  Hist.  English  Poetry,  iii.  488. 

*  son'-net,  v.i.  &  (.    [Sonnet,  s.] 

A,  IntraTis.  :  To  compose  sonnets. 

B.  Trans. .  To  compose  sonnets  in  honour 
of. 

"They  sonneted  her."— S(.  James's  Gazette,  Feb.  14, 
18B7. 

Son-net-eer',  s.  [Ital.  sonettiere;  Fr.  son- 
netier.]  A  composer  or  writer  of  sonnets  or 
small  poems  ;  a  small  or  petty  poet. 

"  And  shows,  dissolved  in  thine  own  melting  tears. 
The  maudlin  prince  of  mouruful  sonneteers." 

Byron :  English  Bards  &  Scotch  lieoiewers. 

*  son-net-eer',  -y.i.  [Sonneteer,  b.]  To 
compose  sonnets  ;  to  rhyme. 

*  son'-net-ing,  s.  [Eng.  sonnet;  -ing.]  The 
act  of  composing  sonnets  ;  the  act  of  singing. 

"  Tnah,  none  but  minstrels  like  oi  sonneting." 

Shukesp. :  Love's  Labour's  Lost,  iv,  3. 

*  son'-net-ist,  »,  [Eng.  sonnet;  -ist.]  A 
sonneteer. 

"  Great  Solomon  sings  in  the  heavenly  quire. 
And  Is  become  a  new-found  sonru'tist." 

Bishop  Ball :  Satires,  i  8. 

*  son'-net-ize,  v.i.  &  t.     [Eng.  sonnet ;  -ize.] 

A.  Intrans.  :   To  compose  or  write  sonnets, 

B.  Trans.  :  To  celebrate  in  a  sonnet  or 
sonnets, 

"Now  could  I  sonnetize  thy  piteoua  plight."— 
Southey :  Nondescripts,  v. 

*  son'-nish,  a,  [Mid,  Eng.  sonne  =  sun ;  -ish.] 
Like  the  sun  or  its  beams  ;  sunny. 

son'-nite,  s.    fSuuNiTE.] 

s6-nd'-ma-ite,  s.  [After  Sotjoma  County, 
California,  where  found  ;  suff'.  -ite  (il/m.).] 

Min.  :  A  sulphate  related  to  Pickeringite 
(q.v.).  Crystalline;  sp.gr.  1-604  ;  lustre  silky; 
colourless.  An  analysis  yielded  i  sulphuric 
acid,  38'54r;  alumina,  8'01  ;  protoxide  of  iron, 
1-78;  magnesia,  7-33;  water  [44-341  =  100, 
which  yields  the  formula  3MgS04+[Al£]S30i2 
-\-  33aq. 

so-nom'-e-ter,  s.  [Lat.  somts=:&  aound, 
and  Gr.  fjidrpov  {metron)  =  a  measure.] 

1,  Acoustics : 

(1)  An  instrument  devised  by  Marloye  for 
determining  the  number  of  vibrations  made 
by  a  string  emitting  any  musical  sound. 
It  is  provided  with  a  series  of  weights,  to 
vary  the  tension  of  the  central  string,  the 
others  being  tuned  by  pegs,  and  has  three 
divided  scales,  one  corresponding  to  the 
modified  chromatic  gamut,  another  to  the 
true  chromatic  gamut,  and  the  third  the 
French  metre  divided  to  thousandths. 

(2)  An  instrument  for  testing  the  hearing 
capacity  of  a  patient.  It  eonsi.sts  of  a  small 
bell  on  a  table,  caused  to  make  a  definite 
number  of  vibiations  in  a  given  time. 

2.  Elect.:  A  form  of  the  induction-balance, 
which  may  be  used  for  testing  the  sensitive- 
ness of  hearing,  comparing  resistances,  mea- 
suring the  sensitiveness  of  telephones,  &c. 


So-nbr'-a,  s.    [See  def.] 

Geag. :  The  most  north-westerly  state  of 
Mexico. 

Sonora-gum,  s. 

Chem. :  A  lac  produced  by  the  puncture  of 
a  coccus  in  Mimosa  cerifera.  Long  used  iu 
Mexico  as  an  irritant. 

*  so-nor-if -ic,  a.  [Lat.  sonus  =  sound,  and 
fado  =  to  make.]    Producing  sound, 

"  A  clock  strikes,  and  points  to  the  hour  ...  an 
indicating  form  nud  sonoHflck  quality."—  Watts :  Logic, 
pt.  i,,  ch.  vi,  §  3, 

SO-nor'-i-ty,  s.    [Sonorous.]    Sonorousness. 

"There  is  at  this  moment  no  baiitone  to  be  com- 
pared for  mellow  richness  and  sonority  to  h.ia."—Olobe, 
Feb.  4, 1885. 

SO-nbr'-OUS,  a.  [Lat.  sonoriis  =  loud  sound- 
ing, from  sonor  (genit.  sonoris)  =  sound ; 
xj.  Fr.  sonoreux;  Fr.  soTwre;  Sp.  &  Ital.  sonoro.] 

1.  Giving  out  sound,  as  when  struck ;  re- 
sonant, sounding. 

"All  the  while 
Sonorous  metal  blowing  miirtial  sounds," 

Milton  ■  P.  L.,  1.540. 

2.  Loud  sounding ;  giving  a  clear,  loud,  or 
full-volumed  sound. 

"And  near  the  story's  end  a  deep 
iSonorowa  sound  at  times  was  heard." 

Longfellow:  Wayside  Jnn.    (Finale.) 

*  3.  Yielding  sound  ;  characterized  by  sound ; 
sonant ;  as,  The  vowels  are  sonorous.  (Dryden.) 

4.  High-sounding ;  magnificent  of  sound. 

"  His  expressions  are  sonorous  and  more  noble  ;  hla 
verse  more  numerous,  and  his  words  are  suitable  to 
his  thoughts,  sublime  and  ].otty."—Dryden :  Juvenal. 
(Ded.) 

If  Sonorous  is  properly  applied  to  bodies 
which  produce  or  originate  sound;  sonifemus 
to  bodies  which  convey  the  sound,  or  rather 
the  vibrations  of  the  sound,  to  the  ear. 

sonorous-figures,  s.  pi. 

Acoitstics:  Figures  formed  by  the  vibra- 
tions produced  by  sound.  If  the  bow  of  a 
violin  be  drawn  across  the  edge  of  a  plate  of 
glass  covered  with  any  tine  powder,  the 
powder  will  form  figures  standing  in  a  certain 
relation  to  the  tone  sounded.  The  figures 
depend  upon  the  nodal  lines  formed  by  the 
vibrations  of  the  plate.  Called  also  Acoustic- 
figures  and  Sound-figures, 

SO-nor'-OUS-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  sonorous  ; -ly.] 
In  a  sonorous  manner;  wiCli  sound;  reso- 
nantly, 

"  Making  a  noise  like  a  hog  that  eat  grains,  smack- 
ing and  gruutiUL'  verj;  sonorously." — Mare:  Antidote 
ttgainst  At/ieism,lok.  iii.,  ch.  ix. 

SO-nbr'-ous-ness,  a.    [Eng.  son/yrous;  -ness.\ 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  sonorous ; 
the  quality  or  property  of  yielding  sound 
when  struck,  or  coming  into  collision  with 
another  body. 

2.  The  quality  or  state  of  having  or  giving 
out  a  loud  or  clear  sound. 

"To  attain  their  full  and  best  seasoning  for  sonor- 
ousness."— Beyle:   Woi-te,  i.  450. 

3.  Magnificence  of  sound. 

son'-sbip,  s.  [Eng.  son;  -ship.]  The  state, 
condition,  or  position  of  a  son  ;  the  relation 
of  a  son. 

"  Keeeneration  on  the  part  of  the  grantor,  God 
Almighty,  lueans  admission  or  adoption  into  sonship, 
or  spiritual  citizenship." —  Waterland :  Works,  iii.  Si8. 

SOn'-S^,    sbn'-Sie.   a.     [Gael.  &   Ir.    sonas 

=  prosperity,  happiness.]    Lucky,  fortunate, 

good-humoured,  good-looking,  fat,  pleasant, 

plump,  thriving,  in  good  condition.     {Scotch.) 

"  My  sansie,  smurkiug,  dear-bouglit  Bes.<)." 

Bums:  Inventory. 

*SOn'-tie§,  s.  [Acori-upt.  oi  sanctity,  or  of  Fr. 
sante  =  health.]    (See  etym.) 

"  By  God's  sonties,  "twill  be  a  hard  way  to  hit"— 
Shakesp. :  Merchant  of  Venice,  iL  2. 

8o6'-9ey,  s.  [Native  name.]  A  mixed  striped 
fabric  of  silk  and  cotton  in  India.  {Simmoiids.) 

SOO-Qhong',  s.    [Souchong.] 

sod'-dra,  su'-dra,  *  so6'-der,  s.  [Sans.] 
The  fourth  caste'  in  the  old  Hindoo  social 
system.  It  contained  the  labouring  classes. 
It  has  now  split  into  a  large  number  of  dis- 
tinct castes,  perhaps  a  hundred  existing  in 
any  ordinary  locality.  For  instance,  gold- 
suiiths,  blacksmiths,  carpenters,  &c.,  are  not 
merely  dis  *.inct  callings  but  distinct  castes. 
[Caste.] 

sod'-fee,  s.    [Sofi.] 


boil,  b^;  poiit,  j6wl;  cat,  9ell,  chorus,  911m,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as;  expect,  ^enophon,  e?^st.    -ing. 
-Clan,  -tian  =  shan.    -tion,  -sion  =>  shim:  -tion,  -§iou  =  zh^-v    -clous,  -tious,  -sious  =  shus.    -ble,  -Ole,  &c.  =  bel,  d^ 
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sooja— sop 


SOO'-Ja,  s,    [Soy.] 

8o6'-jee,  SOU'-jee,  s.  [Hind.,  &c.]  Indian 
wheat  ground  but  not  pulverized ;  a  kind  of 
semolina.  It  often  forms  a  part  of  an  Anglo- 
Indian's  breakfast. 

BOok'-£e^,  BOok'-ie§f,  souk^,  s.  [Etym. 
doubtful.] 

Bot. :  Trifolium  pratense  and  tho  genus  Tri- 
folium  (q.v.). 

SOol,  i.     [Soul  (2).] 

BOom,  v.t.    [Swim.]    (Scotch.) 

soon,  *sone,  *soone,  adv.&a.    [A.S.  s&na 
=  soon  ;  cogn.  with  O.  Fiis.  sdii,  son  ;  O.  Sax. 
sdn  ;  O.  H.  Ger.  sdn  ;  Goth,  suns,  suits.] 
^  As  adi'erb : 

1.  In  a  short  time ;  shortly  after  ^ny  speci- 
fied or  supposed  time  ;  shortly,  not  long. 

"  [He]  gins  to  cliide,  but  soon  she  stops  tiia  lii^s." 

Shakes/}. :   t^emts  4  Adonis,  46. 

2.  Early  ;  before  the  usual  time. 


3.  Easily,  quickly,  readily,  shortly. 

"  SiiiaU  lights  are  soon  blown  out ' 

Shakesp. :  Rape  of  Lucrece,  647. 

4.  Readily,  willingly.  (Used  with  would  or 
other  woi'd  expressive  of  will.) 

"  I  would  as  soon  see  a  river  winding  through  woods 
and  meadows,  as  wheu  it  is  tossed  up  in  ao  m&uy 
whimsical  hgurea  at  Versailles."— .flddiJo/i  .■  Guardian. 

*5.  As  early. 'is;  no  later  than.  (Used  in 
old  phrases  siicli  its  soon  at  night  =  early  this 
evening  ;  soon  at  Jive  o'clock  =  as  early  as  live 
o'clock.) 

"  I  shall  aea  you  soon  at  night." 

Shakesp.  :  Othello,  iiL  4. 

*B,  As  adj. :  Speedy,  quick. 

"  Make  yon  soonest  haste." 

Shakesp.  :  Antony  &  Cleopatra,  ill.  4. 

T  (1)  As  soon  as,  So  soon  as:  Immediately 
at  or  after  a  certain  event.    (Exodus  xxxii.  19.) 

(2)  Sooner  or  later:  At  some  future  time, 
more  or  less  near. 

Bodn'-dree,  soon'-der,  sun'-der,  sun'- 

dri»  s.    [Bengali.] 

Bot. :  Heritiera  lUtoralis,  a  tree  growing 
abundantly  in  the  alluvial  soil  intersected  by 
many  channels,  fringing  the  shores  of  Bengal, 
and  called  after  it  the  Sunderbunds  or  Soon- 
derbunds. 

Boon'-ee,  soon'-nee,  a.    [Suhhite.] 

*Bo6n'-l^,  adv.  [Eng.  soon;  -ly.]  Quickly, 
speedily,  soon. 

"  A  mason  meats  with  a  stone  that  wants  no  cutting, 
aad,  soonly  approving  of  it,  places  it  ia  hla  work."— 
More. 

So6p,  V.t.     [Sweep,  v.]    (Scotch.) 

Bo<^pa'~ree.  s^i-pa'-ri,  s.  [Mahratta  sur- 
pari  ;  Hind,  swpiyari.}  The  fruit  of  the  Areca 
or  Betel  nut  tree.     Often  with  pan  (=  leaf) 

prefixed. 

■odp'-ing,  5.    [Soop.] 

1.  The  act  of  sweeping. 

2.  (PL) :  What  is  swept  up  or  together ; 

sweepings, 

8odr'-ack8»  sodr'-acks,  s^ur'-acks,  8. 

[Ger.  'sdurcLch.] 
Bot. :  Rumex  Acetosa  and  R.  AeetoseUa, 

8o6r'-ma»  sur-ma,  s.  [Hind.  =  antimony.] 
A  preparation  of  antimony  with  which  Indian 
women  anoint  the  eyelids. 

Bo6-sh.6ng',  s.'   [Souchono.] 

Bo6'-8ody  su'-su,  s.    [Native  name.] 

Zool. :  Platanista  gangetiea^  the  Gangetic 
Dolphin,  one  of  the  oldest  Cetaceans  known, 
since  Fliny  and  .^ian  both  allude  to  it. 
[Platanista.  ] 

BOft.  *SOt.  ^8ote,s.  [A.S.  s6t;  cogn.  with 
Icel.  sot;  Sw.  sot;  Dan.  sod;  Lith.  s6dis;  Ir. 
sulk;  Gael,  suith;  Wei.  swta»'\  Small  carbon- 
aceous particles  arising  from  fuel  in  a  state 
of  imperfect  combustion,  and  generally  adher- 
ing to  the  sides  of  the  chimney  or  pipe  con- 
veying smoke  upward.  These  sooty  particles 
impart  the  dark  colour  to  smoke  (q.v.). 
The  composition  of  soot  slightly  varies  ac- 
cording aa  it  comes  from  coal  or  from  wood. 
It  is  a  good  manure. 

"  Spat  1*  triwi  to  be  a  very  good  compost.''— fiac«7i  .- 
XM.  Mitt.,  i  $»7. 


soot-wart,  s. 

Pathol. :  A  wart  of  a  cancerous  type  pro- 
duced on  the  scrotum  of  chimney-sweeps  by 
soot.    Called  also  Chimney-sweep's  Cancer. 

*soot,  v.t.    [Soot,  s.] 

1.  To  cover  or  foul  with  soot, 

2.  To  manure  with  soot. 

"The  land  was  sooted  belore."  —  Mortiratr:  Ha*. 
bandry. 

*  soote,  *  sote,  a.    [Sweet.] 

*  soot'-er-km,  5.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  A  kind 
of  false  birth,  fabled  to  be  produced  by  the 
Dutch  women  from  sitting  over  their  stoves  ; 
hence,  an  abortive  proposal  or  scheme. 

"  Fruits  of  dull  heat,  and  sonterkins  of  wit." 

Pope  :  Dunciad,  i.  126. 

*  soot'-flake,  s.  [Eng.  soot^  s.,  and  flake.]  A 
flake  or  particle  of  soot,  a  smut,  a  smudge. 

sooth,  *  soth,  *  sothe,  a.  &  s.  [A.S.  s6dh 
=  true,  a  true  thing,  truth  ;  cogn.  with  Icel. 
sannr  ;  Sw.  sann;  Dan.  sand,] 

*  A.  -4s  adjective: 

1.  True. 

"  Ne  whiche  is  fals,  ne  whiche  is  sooth." 

Qower'  O.  A.,  vl. 

2.  Pleasing,  delightful,  sweet. 

"  The  sootheit  shepherd  that  e'er  piped  on  plains." 
Milton :  Comus,  823. 

B,  As  substantive : 
1.  Truth,  reality. 

"  He  ligges  at  Wyncheetre,  the  soth  It  is  to  seie." 
Robert  de  Brunne,  p.  28. 

*  2.  Cajolery,  humouring. 

"  With  words  oi  sooth." 

Shakesp. :  Richard  I/.,  iU,  S. 

*  3.  Prognostication. 

H  In  sooth:  In  truth,  indeed,  assuredly. 

"  In  sooth,  I  know  not  why  I  am  so  and." 

Shakesp.  :  Merchant  of  Venice,  L  1. 

soothe,  *soth-i-en,  v.t.  [A.S.  gesodhian  = 
to  prove  to  be  true,  to  confirm,  from  sodh  = 
true,  sooth  (q.v,);  cf.  ges6dh  =  a.  parasite,  a 
flatterer ;  cogn.  with  Icel.  sanna ;  Dan.  saTide 
=  to  verify,  to  confirm.] 

*  1.  To  make  true,  to  confirm,  to  verify. 

*  2.  To  assent  to,  as  being  true  ;  to  confirm. 
"  That  thiike  skorue  in  thy  enemies  mowethis  on 

thy  petson  be  Jiot  sothed." —Chaucer :  Testament  of 
Loue,  i, 

*  3.  To  say  yes  to ;  to  humour  by  assenting. 

**  Good  my  lord,  soothe  Mm :  let  him  take  the  fellow." 
Shakesp.  :  Lear,  lii.  4. 

4.  To  humour,  to  flatter. 
"  Is't  good  to  soothe  him  in  these  contraries  ?" 

Shakesp. :  Comedy  of  Errors,  iv.  4. 
6.  To  gratify,  to  please,  to  delight. 

"In  this  way  Sir  Edward  was  so  much  Soothed' amd 
flattered  that  he  ceased  to  insist  on  his  right." — Mac- 
aulay:  Bist.  Eng.,  ch.  iviii. 

6.  To  soften,  to  assuage,  to  mollify,  to 
calm,  to  compose,  to  allay. 

"  still  there  is  room  for  pity  to  abate 
And  soothe  the  sorrows  of  so  sad  a  state." 

Cowper:  Charity,  IW 

BOOth'-er,  s.  [Eng.  sooth{e) ;  -er.]  One  who 
or  that  which  soothes  ;  a  flatterer. 

"  T  cannot  flatter  :  I  defy 
The  tongues  of  soothers." 

Shakesp. :  1  Benry  IF".,  It.  1. 

*  So6tll'-fast*  o.  [A.S.  sddh/cesL]  True,  truth- 
ful, upright,  straightforward. 

"  With  good  and  soothfast  life." 

TurbervUte :  Death  of  E.  ArhvmdJM. 

*  806th'-fast-ness,  s.  [Eng.  soothfast ;  -ness.] 
Truthfulness,  truth,  reality. 

"  Therfore  stonde  ye  and  be  ye  gird  aboute  yooie 
leendis  in  sotJ^astnesse."—  Wycliffe :  Mffetles  vi. 

SOoth'-ing,  pr.  par.  or  a.     [Soothe.] 

SOOth'-i&g-l^,  adv.  [Eng.  soothing;  -ly.]  In 
a  soothing  manner ;  bo  as  to  soothe  with  flat- 
tery, soft  or  soothing  words. 

*'  The  most  soothingly  and  contentedly  deceived  that 
could  be  found  in  the  world."— Sftei(on ;  Don  Quixote, 
pt.  iv.,  ch.  vii. 

^sooth-licli,  'sooth-liche,adi}.  [Soothly.] 

*  Bodth'-l^,  *  sothe-ly,  adv.  &  a.  [Eng. 
sooth  ;  -ly.] 

A.  As  adv. :  In  truth  :  in  sooth :  really. 
truly.  '* 

'•  Then  view  St  David's  ruined  pile : 
And  home  returning,  soothly  swear, 
Wm  never  scene  so  sad  and  fair ! " 

Scott :  Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel,  IL  1. 

B.  As  adj. :  True,  real. 

"  This  crooked  rouion,  for  in  soothly  gnlwe 
She  wae  her  genius  and  her  coansellor." 

Midda :  Syr  Martyn. 
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*sodth-ness,  •  soth-nes,  s.    [Eng.  sooth  ^ 
-ness.]    Truth,  ujtriglitness. 
"  Gregore  wist  this  wel,  aud  wilnede  to  my  eoule 
Savaciou  for  the  sothness,  that  he  seih  in  niyn  werkss.' 
Piers  Plowman,  p.  205. 

*  sodth'-saw,  *  sooth'-say,  s.    [Eng.  soothe 

and  saw.] 

1.  A  true  saying,  a  prediction,  a  proverb. 
"  Shewes,  visions,  sootltsai/es,  and  prophesies." 

Spenser:  F.  ft.,  II.  ii.  5L 

2,  A  portent,  an  omen. 

"  God  turn  the  same  to  good  sontJisay." 

Spenser:  P.  Q.,  HI.  viii.  50. 

sootk'-say,  v.i.    [Soothsay,  s.]    To  foretell, 
to  predict. 

"A  damsel,  possessed  with  a  spirit  of  divin; 
met  us,  which  brought  her  masters  much  giuu 
soothsaying." — Actsxvi.  16, 

*  sodth'-say,  «.    (Sooths aw.] 

So6th'-say-er,  ».     [Eng.  sooth,  and  sayer.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang.  :  One  wlio  pi-edicts  or  fore- 
tells  ;  a  foreteller,  a  prngnosticator. 

"  a  soothsayer  bids  you  beware  tlie  ides  of  Mnrch." 
Shakesp. :  Julius  Ciss^ir,  \.  2, 

2.  Entom. :  Any  individual  of  the  family 
Mantidae,  frnm  the  old  belief  that  these  in- 
sects would  indicate  by  gestures  the  road  a 
person  who  had  lost  his  way  should  take. 

"  In  all  probability  when  the  soothsayer  is  supposed 
to  be  kindly  diret:ting  some  lost  child  in  the  w;iv  to 
its  home,  the  attitiidu  suggesting  this  kind  action  is 
really  itssumed  fov  defensive  purposes,"— CaweZ/'s  Nat, 
Bist.,  vi.  lao. 

Sooth'-say-iiig,  s.    [Eng.  sooth,  and  8aying.\ 
*  1.  A  true  saying  ;  truth. 
2.  The  act  of  predicting  or  foretelling ;  a 
prediction. 


SOot'-i-ness,  s.  [Eng.  sooty;  -ness.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  sooty  or  foul  with 
soot. 

*  SOOt'-ish,  a.  [Eng.  soot;  -ish.]  Partaking 
of  the  nature  of  soot ;  sooty. 

"  Things  become  black  by  a  sootith  and  fuliginoni 
matter," — Browne:  VvJgwr  Errours. 

SOOt'-y,  a.     [Eng.  soot;  -y.] 
I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Pertaining  to,  consisting  of,  or  resem- 
bling soot ;  fuliginous. 

"  To  defecate  this  oil,  that  it  shall  not  siwnd  into  a 
sooty  matter." — Wilkins. 

2,  Producing  or  causing  soot. 

"  Fire  of  sooty  cool."  Milton:  P.  L.,  T.  440. 

?.  Covered  or  foul  with  soot. 

"  Her  anowy  fingers  combing   his  tMty  beard."— 
Oarew :  Ccelum  Britannicum. 

4.  Black,  dark,  dusky. 

'*  Under  the  sooty  flag  of  Acheron." 

Milton :  Comits,  WL 
n.  Bot. :  Fuliginous  (q.v.). 

sooty-albatross^  5. 

O-mith.  :  Diomedea  fuliginosa,  found  in  all 
temperate  latitudes  south  of  the  Equator. 
Plumage  dark  sooty  gray  ;  head  and  wings 
brown.  These  birds  breed  chiefly  in  the 
island  of  Tristan  d'Acunha. 

sooty-tern,  s. 

Ornith.  :  Sterna  fuliginosa,  an  intertropical 
apecies.  It  breeds  in  vast  numbers  on  AsceoBion 
Island,  where  it  ia  known  as  the  V/ide-awake. 
It  is  rarely  seen  in  the  temperate  zone.  There 
is  a  smaller  species  (S.  anseslheta)  known  as  th9 
Smaller  Sooty  Tern.  The  plumage  ifl  Booty 
black  above,  white  below. 

sooty  water-mouse,  s. 

Zool. :  Hydromys  fuliginosus,  uom  wcstero 
Australia. 

•  soot'-^,  v.t.  [Sooty,  o.]  To  mrfke  foul  or 
dirty  with  soot. 

"  Tanu'd  and  all  sootUd  with  noisome  smoke." 

Chapman.    (Todd.) 

sop,  *sopi;>e,  s.  [A.S.  soppa,  soppe  (not  found, 
but  seen  in  the  derived  verb  soppigan  =  to 
sop) ;  cogn.  with  Icel  soppa  =  a  sop,  fiom 
sopinn,  pa.  par.  of  supa  =  to  sup  ;  sopi  =  a 
sup,  a  sip  ;  O,  Dut.  soppe ;  Dut.  «p ;  Sw. 
soppa  =  broth  ;  Low  Ger.  soppe  =  a  sop.  Sop 
and  soup  are  doublets.] 

I.  Lit. :  Anything  steeped  or  dipped  aod 
softened  in  liquor;  specifically,  something 
thus  steeped  in  broth  or  liquid  food,  and  in- 
tended to  be  eaten. 

"Jesus  aunswered,  he  It  is  to  whom  I  gene  a  Miwfc 
when  I  liaue  dipt  It."— ^oAre  xiii.    (UH.) 


fite,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  wiiat,  foil,  father;   we,  wet.  here,  camel,  her,  thdre;   pine,  pit,  sire,  sir.  marine;   go,  pot, 
or,  wire,  W?lt  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  ciire,  quite,  cur,  rule,  full;  try,  SS^rian.     »,  oe  =  e  t  ey  =  a;  qu  =  kw. 


sop— soporiferous 
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II.  Figuratively: 

1.  Something  given  to  pacify ;  in  allusion 
to  the  old  legend  of  sop  given  to  Cerberus, 
the  watch-dog  of  the  infernal  regions,  to 
pacify  him. 

"  Even  Cerberus,  when  he  had  received  the  sop,  per. 
mitted  .^eaa  to  paa&."—iyri/den :   Postsci-ipt  to  the 

*2.  A  thing  of  little  or  no  value. 
sop-in-wine,  sops-in-wine,  a. 

Bot. :  (1)  Dianlhus  CaryophyUus ;  (2)  D. 
plumarius,  (Lyte.)  According  to  Nares  the 
name  was  given  to  any  pink  used  to  flavour 
wine. 

BOp,  v.t.     [Sop,  «.]    To  steep  or  dip  in  liquor. 
"  HU  cheeks,  as  anowy  apples  sopt  In  wine." 

J-tetcher:  Christ's  Triumph. 

^  To  sop  up :  To  dry  up,  as  by  rubbing  with 
a  dry  cloth,  a  sponge,  &c. 

•sope,  s.     [Soap.] 

*sop-er,  «.    [Supper.] 

BOph,  s.    [See  defs.) 

1.  In  the  English  Universities,  an  abbrevia- 
tion of  sophister  (q.v.). 

"Three  Cambridge  iaplu,  and  three  pert  Templars 
came."  Pope  :  Dunciad,  ii.  379. 

2.  In  American  Universities,  an  abbrevia- 
tion of  sophomore  (q.v.), 

so'-phi,  so'-phee,  *  sd'-phjr,  e.    [Son.] 

1.  The  same  as  Son. 

2.  A  title  of  the  Emperor  or  Shah  of  Persia, 

"By  tliia  scimitar 
That  Blew  the  sophi  and  a  Peraiau  prince." 

Shakesp. :  Merchant  qf  Venice,  11.  1. 

•  s6p1l'-ic,  *  soph'-ic-al,  a.  [Gr.  a-o^6^ 
{sophos)^  wise.]    Teaching  wisdom. 

"  All  those  books  which  are  called  sovhical,  such  as 
ihe  Wisdom  of  Sirach,  ic,  tend  to  teach  the  Jews  the 
true  spiritual  meanins  of  God's  economy."— Z)r, 
Barrit :  On  the  53rd  Chapter  of  Isaiah,  p.  256. 

'SOpIl'-ie,  s.  [Gr.  <To<t>ia  (sophia),  from  ao(^ds 
=  wise,]    Wisdom. 

"  That  in  my  shield 
The  aeiaeii  fold  sophie  of  Minerue  contein 
A  match  more  mete,  ayr  king,  than  any  here." 
Poems  of  Vncertaine  Auctvrs;  Death  of  Zoroat, 

^sophime,  s.    [Sophism.] 

Bopb-ii^m,  * soph-isme,  s.  [Fr.  sophisine, 
from  Lat.  sophisnna  ;  Gr.  tro^to-jLLa  {sophisma), 
from  o-o^o?  (sophos)  =  wise  ;  Sp.  sofisma;  Ital. 
sojisma,  sofismo.]  A  specious  but  fallacious 
argument ;  a  specious  proposition  ;  a  fallacy ; 
a  subtlety  in  reasoning  ;  an  argument  which 
is  not  supported  by  sound  reasoning,  or  in 
which  the  inference  is  not  justly  deduced 
from  the  premises. 

"  Full  of  subtile  tophitmes,  which  doe  play 
With  double  aences."       Spenser:  F.  Q.,  III.  W.  28. 

aoph'-ist,  s.  [Fr.  sophisU,  from  Low  Lat. 
sopklsta  ;  Gr.  co^ttrTi^s  (sophistes)  =  a  cunning 
or  skilful  man,  a  sophist,  a  teacher  of  arts  and 
sciences  for  money,  from  o-o^i'^w  (sophiz6)  = 
to  instruct ;  a-o(f>6s  {s(^hos)  =  wise ;  Sp.  & 
Ital.  sofista.] 

1.  Lit.  £  Greek  Hisz. :  A  word  used  at  first 
as  an  honourable  title,  but  afterwards  as  a 
term  of  reproach. 

(1)  A  master  of  one's  craft ;  a  person  dis- 
tinguished for  learning  or  ability. 

"A  Sophist,  In  the  genuine  senae  of  the  word,  was 
awise  man,  a  clever  man,  one  who  stood  proiiituently 
before  the  public  as  distinguished  for  intellect  or 
talent  of  some  kind.  Thus  Solon  and  Pythagoras  are 
both  called  Sophists."— Grote  :  Hitt.  Greece,  viu.  480. 

(2)  One  who  demanded  payment  for  philo- 
Bophical  instruction. 

•■  Zeller  {Phil.  d.  Qriech.,  erst.  Tbeil,  1856,  p.  750)  says 
that  the  siwclflc  name  of  sophist  at  first  merely  deaig- 
■ated  one  who  taught  philosophy  for  pay.  The  philo- 
■ophy  might  be  good  or  batl ;  the  characteristic  deais- 
nated  by  the  epithet  sophistical  was  its  demaud  of 
money  fees. "-tf.  //.  iew«g ;  Ifist.  Philos.  (ed.  18S0),  ii.  109. 

(3)  One  of  a  class  of  men  at  Athens  in  the 
fifth  century  before  Christ,  who  were  the 
chief  public  teachers,  especially  of  the  art  of 
disputation,  which  had  a  special  charm  for 
the  Greeks.  Chief  among  the  Sophists  were 
Protagoras  of  Abdera,  with  his  scholars  Gor- 
gia»  and  Prodicus,  and  Hippiaa  of  Elia.  Blom- 
field  (Eneyc.  Metrop.,  s.v.  Socrates)  says  of  them 
*•  that  the  principal  merit  to  which  they  laid 
claim  was  that  of  communicating  to  their 
disciples  a  ready,  off-hand  kind  of  knowledge, 
which  might  enable  them  to  talk  speciously 
and  fluently  upon  all  subjects  Whatever,  and 
to  impart  to  them  that  pei-nicious  skill  in 
dialectics  by  which  they  might  baffle  their 
adversary,  whether  right  or  wrong,  and  '  make 


the  worse  appear  the  better  cause.'"  It 
should  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  Sophists 
are  known  only  from  the  writings  of  their 
antagonists  ;  Grote  points  out  that  the  hos- 
tility supposed  to  have  been  entertained  by 
Socrates  to  the  Sophists  is  Platonic  rather 
tlian  Socratic,  and  Jowett  (Tntrod.  to  Sophist) 
and  Lewes  take  a  similar  view. 

"  That  the  Atheniana  did  not  consider  the  Sophists 
as  corruptora  of  youth  is  unequivocally  shown  in  two 
facts :  tliey  did  not  impeach  the  Soph-ists,  and  tliey  did 
Impeach  Socrates,  When  AnaXiigoras  the  philosopher 
and  Frotaguraa  the  sophist  '  sapped  the  foundations 
of  morality  '  by  exiiressiug  opinions  contrary  to  the 
religion  of  Athens,  they  nere  biuiished  [  but  who  im- 
peached Gorgias,  or  HipxJias,  or  Prodicus?"— ff.  Jff. 
Lewes :  Bist.  Philos.  (ed.  1880),  ii.  117. 
2.  A  captious  and  fallacious  reasoner ;  a 
quibbler ;  one  given  to  the  use  of  sophisms. 

aoph'-is-ter,' s.     [Eng.  sophist;  -er.] 

1.  A  professional  teacher  of  philosophy ;  a 
sophist. 

2.  A  quibbling  disputant. 

"  A  subtle  traitor  needs  no  sophister." 

Shakesp. :  2  Henry  VI.,  T.  L 

3.  A  University  term  : 

(1)  At  Cambridge  University,  applied  to  a 
student  in  his  second  and  third  years  of  resi- 
dence. In  the  first  year  he  is  called  a  Fresh- 
man, or  flrst-year  man ;  in'  the  second,  a 
Juuior  sophister  (or  soph),  or  a  second-year 
man  ;  in  the  third  year  a  Senior  sophister  (or 
soph),  or  a  third-year  man  ;  and  in  the  last 
term  a  Questionist,  in  reference  to  the  ap- 
proaching examination  for  degrees. 

(2)  In  Dublin  University,  a  student  in  his 
third  and  fourth  years.  In  his  first  year  he 
is  called  1?  Junior  freshman  ;  in  his  second,  a 
Senior  freshman  ;  in  his  third,  a  Junior  so- 
phister ;  and  in  his  fourth,  a  Senior  sophister. 

(3)  In  the  older  American  Colleges  the 
junior  and  senior  classes  were  (and  in  some 
cases  still  are)  called  Jmnior  sophisters  and 
Senior  sophisters  respectively. 

•  s6ph'-is-ter,  v.t.  [Sophister,  s.]  To  main- 
tain or  support  by  fallacious  arguments  or 
sophistry. 

"  It  is  well  sophistred  of  you  forsooth.  Preposteroua 
are  your  judgments  evermore," — Fox :  Book  qf  Martyrs, 
p,  517. 

so-phist'-ic,  so-phist'-ic-al,  a.     [Fr.  so- 

phistique,  from  Lat.  sophlsticus  =  pertaining 
to  a  sophist,  sophistical.] 

1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  Sophists. 

"We  cannot  wonder  that  he  should  turn  the  rhap- 
bodical  element  of  the  Greek  drama  into  a  sophistiwZ 
one."— Donaldson :  Theatre  of  the  Greeks,  p.  187. 

2.  Containing  or  of  the  nature  of  sophistry ; 
fallaciously  subtle  ;  quibbling,  unsound. 

"  A  solution  of  the  difficulty,  which,  I  think,  and 
am  not  afraid  to  call  inconclusive  and  sophistical." — 
Bolingbroke .  Fragments,  5  21. 

s6-phisf-ic-al-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  sophistical; 
-ly.]  In  a  sophistical  manner;  fallaciously; 
with  sophistry. 

"  He  sophisticallt/ argues  thatsociety  would  certainly 
not  like  him  to  die  of  starvation."— Oaiiy  Telegraph, 
Jan.  19,  1888. 

s6-pllist'-ic-al-niss,  s.  [Eng.  sophistical; 
-ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  sophist- 
ical. 

s6-phist'-i-cate,  v.t.  [Low  Lat.  sophisti- 
catus,  pa.  par.  of  sophist ico  =  to  corcupt,  to 
adulterate;  Fr.  sophistiquer ;  Sp.  sojisticar ; 
Ital.  sojisticare.] 

*  1.  To  corrupt,  to  pervert,  to  wrest  from 
the  truth. 

"  If  the  paHsions  of  the  mind  be  atrong,  they  easily 
sophisticate  the  understanding."— i7oo*er :  Fccles. 
Polity. 

2.  To  adulterate  ;  to  make  spurious  by  ad- 
mixture. 

"  It  is  a  crime  of  a  high  nature  to  mingle  or  sophisti- 
cate any  wine  here."- ifoweK .'  Letters,  bk.  i.,  let.  38. 

ao-phist'-i-cat-fid,  *  so-phist'-i-cate,  or. 

[Sophisticate,  v.]    Adulterated ;  not  genuine. 

"  The  only  way  to  know  what  is  sophisticate  and 
what  is  not  so,  is  to  briiw  all  to  the  exameii  of  the 
touchatone."— Giani^  •■  Scepsis  Scitntific<^,  ch.  viii. 

s6-phist-i-<ja'-tlon,  s.    [Sophisticate,  v.] 

1.  The  act  of  adulterating  or  making  not 
genuine  by  admixture ;  adulteration. 

"  fDrugs],  whose  preeiousness  may  make  their 
sophistication  very  beneficial  ia  them  that  practice 
it."— Boyle:  Works,  i.  319. 

2.  Something  adulterated  or  not  genuine; 
a  spurious  imitation. 

'■  The  sophist  I  cati'rnaoi  or  substitutes  for  butter  sold 
in  the  metropolitan  and  urban  markats."— ZJaiiz/  Tele- 
graph,  March  20,  1886. 


*  3.  The  act  of  quibbling  or  arguing  aophisb- 
ically  ;  sophistry. 

*  4.  A  fallacious  argument  intended  to  de- 
ceive ;  a  quibble. 

s6-phist'-i-ca-t6r,  s.  [Eng.  sophisticaU.e) ; 
-or.]  One  who  sophisticates ;  one  who 
adulterates  or  destroys  the  genuineness  or 
purity  of  anything  by  foreign  adniixture. 

"  I  cordially  commend  that  the  sophistic/ttora  of 
wine  may  suffer  punishment  above  any  ordinary 
thief."— Whitaker:  Blood  of  tlte  (trape  {IGtij,  p.  107. 

*  sSph'-i&t-ress,  ».  [Eng.  sophist :  -ress.  ] 
A  female  sophist. 

"  You  seem  to  be  a  sophistress,  you  answer  so 
smartly."— Baiiey  ;  Erasmus,  p.  194. 

s6ph'-ist-ry,  *  soph-ist-rie,  3.  [Fr.  soph- 
isterie.] 

*  1.  Logical  exercise  ;  argument  for  exercise 
only. 

"  The  more  youthful  exercises  of  sophistry,  themes, 
and  declamations."— /"el^DTi. 

2.  Sophistic  influence;  sophists  collectively. 

"  Euripides  was  nursed  in  the  lap  of  sophistry." — 
Donaldson :  Theatre  of  the  Greeks,  p.  137. 

3.  Fallacious  reasoning,  unsound  argument, 
quibbling,  fallacy. 

"  A  person  whose  conscience  can  be  set  at  rest  by 
immoral  sophistry." — Macaalay  :  Hist.  Kng.,  ch.  xv. 

*  s6ph'~ist-r^,  v.i.  [Sophistry,  5.]  To  reason 
sophistically. 

"  It  is  well  sophistried  of  yovi."— Bale :  Select  Works, 
p.  84. 

s6ph'-6-m6re,  s.  [Gr.  ao4>6i  (sophos)  =  wise, 
and  pLOjpo-;  (i)ioros)  =  a  fool.]  In  American 
colleges,  a  student  belonging  to  the  second  of 
the  four  classes  ;  a  student  next  above  a 
freshman. 

s6pli-6-m6r'-ic,    s6ph-6-m6r'-ic-al,   a. 

[Eng.  sophomor(e) ;  -ic,  -ical.]  Pertaining  or 
relating  to  a  .sophomore ;  characteristic  of  a 
sophomore  ;  inflated  in  style.    {Arner.) 

"  The  American  idea  of  architecture  had  passed  from 
its  untrained  innoctuce  to  a  soplwmoric  affectation  of 
Greek  iu\Ta&."— Century  Magazine,  June,  1883,  p.  222. 

SO-phor'-a,  s.  [Arab,  sophera  =  a  papilio- 
naceous tree.] 

Bot.  The  typical  genus  of  Sophorese  (q.v.). 
Leaves  unequally  pinnate,  inflorescence  in 
racemes  or  panicles  of  yellow,  white,  or  blue 
flowers;  stamens  ten,  all  distinct;  legmnes 
moniliforni,  without  joints  or  wings.  Orna- 
m':'ntal  shrubs  or  trees,  from  the  hotter  parts 
of  Asia  and  America.  Two,  Sophora  japonica 
(called  also  StyphnoloMum  japonicitm),  and 
&'.  chineTisis  are  grown  as  garden  plants.  The 
former  yields  a  beautiful  yellow  or  orange 
dye  from  the  pulp  of  the  legumes.  The  roots 
and  seeds  of  tlie  latter  have  been  regarded  as 
specifics  in  bilious  sickness. 

s6-pli6r'-e-SB,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  sophor(a) ; 
Lat.  fem.  pi.  adj.  sufi".  -ece.] 

Bot.:  A  tribe  of  Papilionaceae.  Filaments 
distinct ;  legume  continuous  ;  leaves  pin- 
nated, with  one  or  several  leaflets.    (Lindley.) 

So-phr6§i'-^-ne,  ».     [Gr.  =  moderation,  dis- 
cretion.] 
Astron.  :  [Astekoid,  134]. 

SOph'-ta,   o.      [SOFTA.] 

*  s6p'-ite,  v.t.  [Lat,  sopitus,  pa.  par.  of  sopio 
=  to  put  to  sleep.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang.  :  To  lay  asleep  ;  to  put  to 
sleep  or  rest ;  to  lull. 

"  Our  natural  powers  are  tied  down,  sopited,  and 
fettered." — Cfieyne :  Philosophical  Conjectures. 

2.  Scots  Law  :  To  set  at  rest ;  to  qu.^sh. 

*  s6-pi'-tion,  5.  [Sopite.]  The  act  of  putting 
to  sleep  or  rest;  sleep,  slumber,  dormancy. 

"  Demeutatiou  and  sopition  of  reason." — Browne. 
{Webster.) 

*  Bo'-por,  s.  [Lat.]  A  deep  sleep  from  which 
one  can  with  difficulty  be  awakened. 

"  To  awaken  tha  Christian  woild  out  of  this  deep 
sopor  OT  lethargy."- Z)r.  E.  Hore  :  Mystery  of  Iniqttity, 
pt.il.     (Pref) 

*  s6'-p6r-at©,  v.t.  [Lat.  soporatus,  pa.  par.  of 
soporo=^to  put  to  sleep;  sojjor  =  sleep.]  To 
put  to  sleep. 

"The    soul   seeminc   not  to  be  thoroughly  a  vaka 

here,  but.  as  it  wecc.  sojiorated  with  the  dull  ateiira* 
and  oplatick  v.^pours  oi  this  gross  body  "—Cudwurth : 
Intell.  System,  p.  795. 


t  so-por-if -er-oiis,  a. 

sopor  =■  sleep,  and  fero  - 


[Lat.  soporifer,  from. 
;to  briug;  Eng.  adj. 


boiL  b^-  poiit  jdTfrl-  cat,  9cU.  chorus.  vMn,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin.  as;  expect.  Xenophon,  exist,    ph  -  £ 
^iaa   -tlan  =  4an.    -tioa,  -sion  =  shiin;  -tion,  -§ion  -  zhun.    -^ious.  -tious.  -sious  -  ahus,    -hie.  -die.  &c.  =  bel.  del. 
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soporiferously— sordidity 


suflf.  'Ous.]    Causing  or  tending  to  cause  sleep ; 
soporific,  somniferous. 

"  It  is  moTti  topoHferous  than  opium.  "—P.  Soiland  : 
Plhue,  bk.  xxi.,  cii.  zxxL 

•  sd-p6r-if' -er-oiis-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  sopori- 
Jerous ;  -Zi/.]  In  a  soporiferous  manner  ;  so  as 
to  produce  s.leep. 

•  sd-por-if -er-ous-ness,  s.  [Eng.  sopoH- 
jeroim;  -ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being 
soporiferous. 

BO-por-if'-ic,  a.  &  s.  [As  if  from  a  Lat.  so- 
puTiJicus,  from  sopor  =  sleep,  and  fado  =  to 
make,  to  cause.] 

A.  As  adj.  :  Causing  or  tending  to  cause 
eloep ;  soporiferous. 

"  Tlie  clear  faaraugue,  aiid  cold  as  ft  is  clear, 
Falls  soporific  ou  the  listless  ear." 

Cowper :  Progress  of  Error,  20. 

B.  As  sxibst. :  A  medicine,  drug,  prepara- 
tion, or  plant  that  has  the  property  or  quality 
of  producing  sleep ;  a  narcotic. 

•so'-por-ous,  *s6'-p6r-68e,  a.  [Lat. 
soporus,  from  sopor  =  sleep.]  Causing  sleep  ; 
sleepy. 

"In  soporous  diseases  it  Is  commoTiIy  an  uncertain 
and  mettectual  remedy."-  GreenliiU:  Art  qf  £mbalvh- 

"  so'-pour,  s.    [Sopor,] 
■  soppe,  a.     [Sop,  s.) 

BOp'-per,  s.    [Eng.  sop,   v.;  -er.]    One  who 

sops  or  dips  in  liquor  something  to  be  eaten. 

Sop'-py,  a.  [Eng.  sop ;  -y.]  Sopped  or  soaked 
in  liquor ;  saturated  ;  very  wet  or  sloppy. 

BO'-pra,  adv.  [Ital.,from  Lat. swpra  =  above.] 
Music:  A  teim  used  to  denote  the  upper  or 
higher  part,  as  Di  sopra,  above ;  Come  sopra, 
as  above  or  before ;  Nella  parte  di  sopra,  in 
the  upper  or  higher  part ;  Contrappunto  sopra 
il  soggetto,  counterpoint  over  the  subject. 

"  sd-pra'-nist,  s.    [Soprano.] 

Mit3ic :  A  soprano  or  treble  singer. 

6o~pra'-n6  (pi.  so-pra'-ni,  so-pra'-nos), 

s.     [Ital.=  sovereign,   supreme,  treble,   fr('m 
Low  Lat.  superanus  =  sovereign  (q.v,)  ;  Ger. 
jBopi-an.] 
Music : 

1.  The  highest  kind  of  female  voice.  The 
ordinary  easy  range  is  from  c  below  the  treble 
ataff  to  0  or  A  above  it. 

2.  A  singer  having  a  soprano  voice. 
soprano-clef,  s. 

Miisic :  The  c  clef  upon  the  first  line  of  the 
fltave.     [Clef.] 

801^-3^96,  s     [Eng.  5or(e);    -ance.]     Sore, 

soreness. 

"  Nay,  this  removinet  and  replanting  of  them  Ib  the 
proper  cure  of  many  sorances." — P.  IKAland:  Plinie, 
bk.  xix.,  cb.  xii. 

40rb,  s.    [Fr.  s^'»■^e,  from  Lat.  sor'bus.'\ 

Bat.  :  i  (1)  The  Service-tree  ;  (2)  the  Wild 
Service-tree.     [Service-tree.] 

sorb-apple,  a.  The  fruit  of  the  Sorb  or 
Service-tree. 

SOrb-am'-ide,  s.     [Eng.  sor6(w),  and  amide.] 

Chem. :  H2(C6H70)N.      An  amide  produced 

by  the  action  of  aqueous  ammonia  on  sorbic 

ether  at  120°.    It  forms  white  fusible  needles, 

soluble  in  water  and  alcohol. 

SOrb-Su'-il-ide,  s.  [Eng.  sor6(ic);  aniline, 
and  suff.  -ide.] 

Chem.  :  C6H8CC5H5)NO.    Phenyl-sorbamide. 
Produced  by  the  antion  of  aniline  on  sorbic 
i      cliloride,  as  an  oil  which   solidifies   in  the 
,       crystalline  form.    (^Watts.) 

SOr'-bate,  s.    [Eng.  sorb(ic);  -ate.] 
Chem.  :  A  salt  of  sorbic  acid, 

8or-be-fa'-ci-ent  (c  as  sh),  a.  &  ».    [Lat. 

5or&ec  =  to  absorb,  and  faciens,   pr.   par.   of 
facw  =:.to  make.] 

A,  As  adj. :  Causing  or  producing  absorp* 
tion. 

B.  As  suhst.  :  A  substance  or  preparation 
which  causes  or  produces  absorption. 

•  flor'-bent,  s.  [Lat.  sorhevs,  pr.  par.  of 
sorbeo  =  tc}  absorb.]  A  substance  producing 
absorption  ;  an  absorbent  (q.v.). 


*  sor'-bet,  s.    [Sherbet.] 

Cook. :  A  lemon  ice  flavoured  with  spirit, 
usually  rum,  served  at  dinner. 

sorb'-ic,  a.      [Eng.   sorb(in):    -ic.]     Derived 
from  or  contained  in  mountain  ash. 

sorbic-acid,  s. 

Chem. :  C6H70-HO.  A  monobasic  »cid, 
found  in  mountain-ash  berries,  and  produced 
from  parasorbic  acid  by  the  action  of  caustic 
potash,  and  then  boiling  with  hydrochloric 
acid.  It  is  purified  by  recrystallization  from 
water,  and  is  obtained  in  long  colourless 
needles,  very  difficultly  soluble  in  cold,  more 
readily  in  hot  water  and  in  alcohol,  melts  at 
134'5'',  and  is  inodorous. 

sorblc-chloride,  s. 

Chem,. :  Celi/OCl.  Chloride  of  sorbyl.  Pro- 
duced by  the  action  of  phosphoric  chloride 
on  sorbic  acid  or  its  potassium  salt.  It  is 
converted  by  water  into  sorbic  and  hydro- 
chloric acids. 

sorbic-ether,  s. 

Chem.  :  C6H7CC2H5)02.  Ethylic  sorbate. 
Prepared  by  passing  hydrocldoric  acid  gas 
into  an  alcoholic  solution  of  the  acid.  It  ia 
a  liquid  boiling  at  195-5°,  and  having  an 
aromatic  odour  like  benzoic  ether. 

*  sor'-bile,  a.  [Lat.  sorbeo  =  to  absorb.]  That 
may  be  drunk  or  sipped. 

SOrb'-m,  s.  [Mod.  Lat.  sorb(us);  Eng.  suff. -in.] 
Chem. :  C6H12O6.  A  sugar,  discovered  by 
Pelouse,  isomeric  with  glucose,  and  obtained 
from  the  fermented  juice  of  the  mountain-ash 
berries.  It  does  not  exist  ready  formed  in 
tlie  beiTies,  and  its  formation  is  not  yet  clearly 
understood. 

sor-bi-tar-tar'-ic,  a.  [Eng.  sorbic,  and 
tartaric.]  Containing  sorbic  and  tartaric 
acids. 

sorbitartario-acid,  s. 

Chem. :  An  acid  produced  by  heating  soifbite 
with  tartaric  at-id  to  100°.    (Watts.) 

Sorb'-ite,  «.  [Mod.  Lat.  sor6(«s);  Eng.  suff. 
-ite.] 

Cliem. :  C6H14O6.  An  unfermentable  sugar 
present  in  the  berries  of  tlie  mountain-ash. 
It  is  isomeric  with  mannite  and  dulcite,  and 
deposits  in  regular  transparent  crysfcils,  for 
the  most  part  rhombic  octahedrons,  from  the 
expressed  juice  after  standing  for  several 
months.  It  is  nearly  insoluble  in  cold  al- 
cohol, moderately  soluble  in  boiling  alcohol, 
the  hydrated  sugar  melts  at  102°,  is  inactive 
to  polarized  light,  does  not  reduce  copper 
salts,  nor  is  it  carbonised  with  sulphuric  acid 
even  with  heat. 

SOrb~if-ic,  a.  [Eng.  sorUtie);  -ic.]  Con- 
tained in  or  derived  from  sorbite  (q.v.). 

sorbitic-acld,  s. 

Chem.  :  An  acid  obtained  by  heating  sorbite 
for  some  time  to  150-180°.  It  is  insoluble  in 
water,  acids,  and  alcohol ;  but  dissolves  in 
aqueous  ammonia  or  potash,  from  which 
hydrochloric  acid  throws  it  down  in  amor- 
phous dark-red  flakes.  Its  composition  is 
doubtful. 

*  sor-bi'-tion,  s.  [Lat.  sorbitio,  fVom  sorbeo 
=  to  absorb.]    The  act  of  drinking  or  sipping. 

80r-bon'-ic-al,  o.  [Eng.  Sorbon(7ie) ;  -icaZ.] 
Pertaining  or  belonging  to  a  Sorbonist. 

"  The  sorbonical  or  theological  wine,  and  tbeir  f<>Aats 
or  gaudy  days,  are  now  come  to  be  proverbially  jested 
at.  —FlDTio :  Montaigne,  p.  626. 

Sor'-bon-ist,  s.     [Fr.  Sorboniste.] 

Eccles.  Hist. :  A  professor  or  doctor  of  the 
Sorbonne,  a  theological  college  founded  within 
the  University  of  Paris  by  Robert  de  Sor- 
bon  in  1252,  for  sixteen  students,  four  from 
each  of  the  French,  Norman,  Picard,  and 
English  "nations"  [Nation,  s.,  II.],  burses 
being  soon  afterwards  added  for  German  and 
Flemish  students.  The  majority  of  the  Paris 
doctors  were  trained  there,  and  the  Sorbonne 
and  the  theological  faculty  became  identified 
as  early  as  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth 
century.  Cai'dinal  Richelieu,  in  1629,  opened 
the  present  buildings  in  the  Qnartier  Latin. 
The  old  University  of  Paris  was  destroyed  at 
the  Revolution,  and,  when  it  was  reorganized 
by  Napoleon  in  1S08,  a  faculty  of  theology, 
with  seven  chairs,  was  established  at  the 
Soibonne,  where  lectures  are  also  given  and 


degrees  conferred  in  the  faculties  of  science 
and  literature. 

"  He  a  rope  of  sand  could  twist 
As  tough  as  lenrueil  Sorbonist." 

liutl-er  :  Budibrta,  L  I. 

sor'-bus,  s.  [Lat.  =  the  true  service  tree.] 
Sot. :  A  section  or  sub-genus  of  Pyrus(q.v.X 
having  small  fruits,  with  two  to  eight  cells, 
each  one-seeded,  the  endocarp  brittle;  flowers 
in  compound  corymbose  cymes.  (.Sir  J. 
Hoolcer.)  British  species  three,  Pyrus  tor^ 
miTialis,  P.  Aria,  and  P.  Aitcuparia. 

sorb'-yl,  s.     [Mod.  Lat.  sorb(us);  -yl] 

Clbem. :  C6H7O.  The  hypothetical  radical 
of  sorbic  acid. 

S0r'-9er-er,  s.  [Fr.  sorcier,  from  Low  Lat. 
sortiarius  —  a  teller  of  fortunes  by  the  casting 
of  lots,  from  sortio  =  to  cast  lots,  from  La^ 
sors,  genit.  sortis  =  a  lot  [Sort,  s.] ;  Ital.  sor- 
tiere  ;  Sp.  sortero.]  A  conjuror,  a  magician. 
"  This  ia  my  hammer, 
Miolner  the  miglity ; 

aiants  and  Korcerers 
luiiot  witlistaud  it." 
Longfellow :  Tlie  Musician's  Tale,  1. 

^  Before  the  introduction  of  this  word, 
witch  was  indiscriminately  applied  to  both 
sexes  ;  but  wlien  sorcerer  had  come  into  vogue 
it  was  assigned  to  men,  while  witch  was 
limited  to  women.  {Trench :  English  Past  db 
Present.) 

sor'-9er-ess,  *  sor-cer-esse,  s.  [Fr.  sorcier 
=  a  sorcerer ;  Eng.  fem.  suff'.  -ess.]  A  female 
sorcerer  or  magician  ;  a  witch. 

"  How  unlikely  is  it  that  God  should  make  uee  of 
this  sorceress  aa  a  prophetess." —  Waterland :  Seitnant, 
vol.  Ix,,  ser.  33. 

*  SOr'-9er-mg,  s.  [Eng.  sorcer(y);  -ing.]  The 
act  or  practice  of  using  sorcery. 


•  sor'-ger-ous,  a.  [Eng.  sorcer{er);  -mis.] 
Using  sorcery  or  enchantment ;  pertaining  or 
belonging  to  sorcery, 

"  This  sorcerous  worker  to  make  hym  pope."— Bal#.* 
English  Votaries,  pt.  ii. 

sor'-9er-y,   *sor-cer-ie,  *sor-ser-y,  ». 

[O.Fr.  sorcerie,  from  sorcier  =  a  sorceier(q.  v.).] 
Divination  by  the  aid,  or  pretended  aid  ot 
evil  spirits,  or  the  power  of  commanding  evil 
spirits  ;  magic,  witchcraft,  enchantment.. 

"This  witch  Sycorax, 
For  mischiefs  manifold,  and  sorceries  terrihle. 
Was  bauish'd."  Shakesp. :  Tempest,  i.  2. 

1[  Up  to  nearly  the  middle  of  the  eighteentli 
century,  sorcery,  or  witchcraft  (q.v.),  was  pui> 
ishable  with  death. 

^sord,  s.     [Sward.]    Sward,  turf. 

"  r  th'  midst  au  altar  as  a  landmark  stood, 
Rustic,  of  grassy  sord."         Milton  .■  P.  L.,  xL  433, 

sor-dgb-va'-lite,  s.  [After  Sordavala,  Fin 
land,  where  found;  suff'.  -ite  (Min.);  Ger. 
sordaivalit.] 

Min. :  A  massive  mineral  forming  thin 
layers  on  a  basaltic  rock,  also  found  with  pyr- 
rhotite  at  Bodenmais,  Bavaria.  Hardness, 
2-5;  sp.  gr.  2-53  to  2-58  ;  lustre,  like  that  of 
bitumen;  streak,  liver-brown  ;  colour, grayish 
or  bluish-black  ;  opaque;  fracture,  conchoidal. 
Compos. :  essentially  a  silicate  of  iron  and 
magnesia.  i 

*sor'-de^,  8.  [Lat.]  Foul  matter,  excretions, 
dregs  ;  filthy  refuse  of  any  kind. 

"  While  yet,  poor  men,  their  rngs,  sords,  and  beggary 
sufficiently  confute  their  rare  akm.^'—Oauden  :  Miera- 
spistes,  p.  113  (1658). 

sor'-det,  s.    [Sordine.] 

Sor -did^  a.     [Fr.  sordide,  from  Lat.  sordidia 
=  vile,  mean,  dirty,  from  fiorde5=  dirt,  filth.] 
*  1.  Filthy,  dirty,  foul,  gross. 

"  The  trout  1b  banished  by  the  sordid  stream." 

Thomson  ;  Summer,  SBfl. 

2.  Vile,  mean,  base. 

"  Cleave  to  the  world,  ye  sordid  worms." 

Cowper  :  Olney  Bj/miu,  IxL 

3.  Mean,  avaricious,  covetous,  niggardly. 

"Motives  of  avarice  had  prevailed  upon  the  sordid 
mind  of  J \nlAa.''--/}p,  Borsley : SerTnons,  vol.  ii,, ser.  19. 

4.  Characterized  by  meanness  or  avarice. 
"His  principles  and   his  fortune  alike  raised  him 

above  all  temptatlona  of  a  sordid  kind." — Macaulap: 
Bist.  Eng.,  cb.  iL 

*  sor-did'-i-ty,  s.  [Eng.  sordid;  -ity.]  Mean- 
ness, sordidness. 

"Weary  and  ashamed  of  their  own  sordidity  and 
manner  of  life."— Burton  .■  Anat.  o/Melancholp.  pt.  UL, 
ch.  XXV. 


Sats.  fat.  fare,  amidst,  what,  fail,  father;   we,  wet.  here,  camel,  her.  thgre;   pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pSt, 
oz.  wore,  wol^  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  oiire,  unite,  cur.  riile,  f^;  try.  Syrian.     ».  oe  =  e;  ey  =  a;  qn  =  kw. 
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BOr'-did-ly',  adv,      [Kng,  s(yrdid ;   -It/.]    In  a 
sordid  manner ;  meanly,  basely,  covetously. 

^or'-^id-ness,  s.    [Eng.  sordid;  -ness.] 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  sordid  ; 
filthiness,  dirtiness,  foulness. 

"Providence  deters  people  from  atuHiehDess  and 
Mordidness,  and  provokes  them  to  cleauliuees."--rA'u^  ; 
un  Vie  Creation. 

2.  MeannesSj  baseness. 

"Two  or  three  vol.  were  offered  to  liim  fPelham!  by 
vnch  indigent  persons  fur  gix  iieuctj  a  piece,  sucii  U 
the  scn'didness  of  ignorance  and  poverty."— )Koad .' 
^tAenw  Oxon.,  vol.  ii. 

3.  Niggardliness,  base  avarice. 

"To  aeo  the  venality  In  its  full  growtli,  and  survey 

IwordLhtess  in  Its  complete  state  of  abomination  it  u  lU 
be  necessary  ta  turn  from  low  to  liigh  life." — Knox  : 
Bpirit  qf  Despotism. 

>fior'-dme,  sor'-det,  s.    [Ital.] 

Music:  A  mute.    [Mute,  a.,  II.  3.] 

.floivdi'-no  (fi.  sor-di'-ni),  s.    [Ital.] 

M^isic:  A  small  i«.ocIcet  fiddle,  a  pncliette  or 
kit,  foiTnerly  used  for  the  purpose  of  giving 
the  pitch,  &c.,  at  music  parties. 

•sor'-dor,  s     [Sordes.]    Drega. 

"  The  lordqr  of  civilization,  mixed 
With  all  the  savage  which  man's  fall  hatb  Qxed." 
Byron  :  The  Island,  ii.  4. 

'Sor'-dun,  sor-do'-no  (pi.  sor-dd'-ni),  s. 

[Ital.] 
Music : 

1.  An  old  form  of  wood  wind  instru- 
ment, having  a  double  reed,  with  twelve 
ventages  and  two  keys. 

2.  A  sort  of  mute  for  a  trumpet. 

3.  An  organ  reed  stop  of  sixteen-feet 
pitch. 

vSore,  *  sor,  a.,  adv.,  &  s.  [A.8,  sdT  = 
painful ;  scire  =  sorely  ;  sdr  =.  a  sore  ; 
cogn.  witli  Dut.  zeer  =  sore,  sorely; 
Icel.  sdrr  =  sore,  sdr  =  a  sore  ;  Sw. 
s5r ;  O.  H.  Ger.  ser  =  wounded,  pain- 
ful; ser=a  sore,  s^ro  =  sorely  ;  Ger. 
s&hr  =  sorely,  extremely  ;  versehren  = 
to  wound,  lit.  to  make  sore ;  all  from 
Jeut.  base  saira  =  sore.]  [Sorry,] 
,  A.  As  adjective : 

1.  Painful ;  being  the  seat  of  pain ;  tender 
and  painful  to  the  touch  ;  inflamed,  as  a  boil, 
nicer,  or  abscess. 

"  Hia  wounds  will  not  he  tore." 
'  Shakesp.  :  Rape  of  Lu-crece,  1,568. 

2.  Tender  or  pained  in  the  mind  ;  pained, 
grieved,  or  vexed ;  feeling  aggrieved,  galled, 
hurt. 

"  This  unfortunate  affair,  though  it  terminated 
witliout  an  open  quarrel,  left  much  tore  feeliug." — 
Macaulay:  Eist.  Eng.,  cb.  xii. 

3.  Violent,  sharp,  severe,  painful,  bitter, 
grievous,  heavy. 

"  Ponisbed  with  tore  distraction." 

Shakesp, :  Bamlet,  v.  2. 

*  4.  Violent,  fierce,  sharp,  severe:  as,  a  sore 
fight. 

*  5.  Criminal,  evil,  wrong. 

"To  lapse  in  fulness 
Is  lorer  than  to  He  for  need/' 

Shakesp. :  Cyrnbeline,  ill.  6. 
B.  -43  adverb : 

1.  With  paiiilBl  violence,  severely,  griev- 
ously, intensely. 

*'  So  e<xr« 
The  griding  sword,  with  diacontin uoub  wound 
Passed  through  him."  Milton  :   P.  L.,  vi.  828. 

2.  Greatly,  exceedingly,  violently,  griev- 
ously. 

"  In  OUT  hearts  we  believe,  yet  onr  thoughts  at 
times  are  sore  troubled." — Maniet :  BampUm  Lectures, 
vll. 

3.  Sorely,  sadly. 

*'  And  tore  against  his  will." 

Cowper :  John  Qilpin. 
C»  As  substantive : 

1.  A  place  in  or  on  an  animal  body  where 
the  skin  and  flesh  are  ruptured  or  bruised,  ."o 
as  to  be  tender  or  painful  ;  a  painful  spot  on 
the  body,  as  a  boil,  an  ulcer,  &c. 
•"Gainst  veuomed  loret  the  only  sovereign  plaster." 
Shakesp.  :  Vemis  &  Adonis,  916. 
*2,  Grief,  affliction  ;  mental  pain  or  trouble. 

•*  He  sat  yn  aorow  and  t&re."       Launfal  Miles,  i.  229. 

sore-throat,  s. 

Pathol. :  Any  pain  in  or  affection  of  the 
throat. 

Tf  Clergyman's  sore-tliroat  (Dyspkonia  cleri- 
corum)  is  frequently  a  nervous  complaint,  con- 
sisting at  f^rst  only  of  irritability  of  the  in- 
ve.stiiig  membrane    of   the    fauces.     This  is 


succeeded  by  congestion,  inflammation,  or 
relaxation  of  the  mucous  membrane,  enlarge- 
ment of  the  tonsils,  elongation  of  the  uvula, 
with  irritation,  inflammation,  ulceration  of 
the  nmcous  follicles,  and  loss  of  voice,  espe- 
cially towards  the  evening.  It  affects  clergy- 
men, ban-isters,  actors,  singers,  and  otliers, 
who  have  to  use  their  voice  much  in  public. 
In  its  early  stage  tonic  remedies  are  required  ; 
in  a  later  stage,  medicine,  rest,  and  at  times 
chauge  of  air  and  scene. 

*  sore  (1),  v.t  [Sore,  a.]  To  make  sore,  to 
wound. 

"  The  wyde  wound 
Was  closed  up,  as  it  had  not  been  sored." 

Spenser:  K  Q.,  111.  xli.  88. 

*  sore  (2),  v.i.    [Soar.] 

sore,  *  soare,  s.  [0.  Fr.  sor;  Fr.  $aur=. 
surrel,  reddish.  So  named  frOm  the  colour.] 
[Sorrel,  a.] 

1.  A  hawk  of  the  first  year. 

2.  A  buck  of  the  fourtli  year.     [Sorel.] 

sore  -  falcon,  *  soare  -  falcon,  a.    A 

falcon  of  the  first  year. 

*  sor-ef'-i-dse,  s.  pi.    [SoRiciOiE.] 

sor-e'-di-a,  s.  pi.    [Soredixim.] 

s6r-e-dif'-er-ous,  a.    [Mod.  Lat.  sor€di(a), 
and  Lat.  fero  =  to  bear,  to  produce.] 
Bot. :  Bearing  soredia. 

s6r-e'-di-um  (pi.  sor-e'-di-a),  ».  [Mod. 
Lat.,  diinin.  from  sorus  (q.v.),] 

Bot.  (PL):  Heaps  of  powdery  bodies  lying 
upon  any  part  of  the  tliallus  in  lichens.  The 
bodies  of  wliicli  they  consist  have  been  called 
by  Link  Conidia,  and  by  others  Propagula. 

*  sore'-hon,  *  sorn,  s.  [Irish.]  A  tax  for- 
merly imposed  upon  tenants  in  Ireland  for 
the  maintenance  of  their  loi'd  or  his  men. 
Its  exaction  was  entirely  dependent  on  the 
will  of  the  lord.     [Sorn,  v.] 

"Tliey  exact  upon  them  all  kinds  of  services:  yea, 
and  the  very  wild  exactious,  coiipiie,  livery,  and  sore- 
hon:  by  which  they  iioll  and  utterly  undo  the  poor 
tenants  and  freeholdei's  under  them." — Spenser :  State 
af  Ireland. 

s6r'-el,  *  sor'-cll,  s.  &  a.  [A  dimin.  of  sofre^ 
s.=  a  buck.]    [Sore,  s.,  2.] 

A,  As  substantive : 

1.  A  buck  of  the  third  year,  the  series  feeing 
a  fawn,  a  pricket,  a  sorel,  a  sore. 

2,  The  colour  sorrel  (q.v.). 

B.  As  adj.  :  The  same  as  Sobrel,  a.  (q.v.). 

sdre'-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  sore,  a. ;  -ly.]  In  a  sore 
m;inner;  grievously,  severely,  violently,  pain- 
fully, exceedingly,  intensely. 

"  Each  bowed  him,  weeping  full  sorely." 

Longfellow :  Children  of  the  Lord  s  Supper. 

Sore'-ness,  s.    [Eng.  sore,  a.  ;  -mss.] 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  sore,  pain- 
ful, or  tender  ;  painfulness,  tenderness. 

"My  foot  began  to  swell,  and  the  pain  asswaged, 
t  houeh  it  left  such  a  soreness  that  I  could  hardly  suiter 
the  Clothes  of  my  h&d."— Temple. 

2.  Tenderness  of  mind  ;  susceptibility  of 
mental  pain ;  a  state  of  feeling  hurt,  pained, 
or  aggrieved. 

"He  that,  whilst  the  torenest  of  his  late  pangs  of 
conscience  remains,  finds  himself  a  little  indispoBed 
for  sin,  presently  concludes  repentance  bath  bad  its 
perfect  y/OTit-."—Decaii  of  Piety. 

SOr'-ex,  s.  [Lat. ;  cf.  Gr.  vpa$  (hurax)  =■  a 
a  mouse,  a  shrew-mouse.] 

Zool.&PalceonU:  Shrew ;  a  genus  of  Soricidse 
(q.v.),  with  numerous  species  widely  dis- 
tributed. Tliey  closely  resemble  the  mouse, 
but  in  reality  differ  widely  from  it.  They  arei 
very  widely  distributed,  over  North  America 
and  the  Eastern  Hemisphere,  [Shrew,  «.,  II.] 
Several  fossil  species  are  known  from  the 
Miocene  of  the  south  of  France. 

sor'-gho,  sor'-go,  s.   [Sorohtim.]  A  popular 
name  for  any  plant  of  the  genus  Sorghum 
(q.v.). 
sorgho-sugar,  s. 

Chem.  :  Sugar  obtained  from  Sorghum  sac- 
charatum.  The  unripe  canes  were  found  to 
contain  a  mixture  of  cane-sugar  and  fruit- 
sugar  ;  but  in  the  ripe  plant  Gossmann  found 
only  cane-suf^ar,  and  that  to  the  amount  of 
9  to  9 '5  per  cent. 

sor'-ghum,  s.  [Mod.  Lat.,  from  Fr.  sorgo; 
Ital.  s^irgo ;  Low  Lat.  surgum^  swrcum,  suricum 
—  great  millet.] 


Bot. :  A  genus  of  Androjiogonese,  sometimes 
made  a  synonym  of  Traehypogon.  Inflores- 
cence in  panicles,  flowers  nionoicious,  glinuea 
two-flowered,  one  neuter,  the  other  herma- 
phrodite, tiie  piiiea  of  the  latter  bearded, 
that  of  the  former  beardless.  Sorghum  vul- 
gare  {Rolcus  Sorghum,  Linnseus)  is  tlie  Indian 
or  Great  Millet,  or  Guinea  Com.  [Millet,^,] 
It  is  an  annual  cane-like  cereal,  bearing  a 
dense  head  of  spikelets,  with  small  corn-like 
seeds.  In  India  it  forms  with  rice  and  wheat 
the  chief  staple  of  the  country,  but  is  con- 
sidered heating.  Bread,  porridge,  &c.,  are 
made  from  it ;  its  seeds  when  crushed  consti- 
tute an  auxiliary  food  for  cattle,  sheep, 
horses,  swine,  and  i)Oultry.  It  contains  2^ 
per  cent,  of  flesh-forming  and  11  per  cent,  ot 
heat-producing  matter.  The  dry  stalks  and 
leaves  are  chopped  up  for  fodder.  [Cholum, 
JowAREE.]  It  is  cultivated  also  in  Egypt 
and  many  other  parts  of  Africa.  [Doura.] 
S.  bicolor  is  also  cultivated  in  India  as  a 
cereal ;  S.  saccharatum,  tlie  Broom  Corn  or 
Chinese  Sugar-cane,  has  been  introduced  into 
India  for  its  saccharine  juice;  the  grass  is 
used  for  fodder,  as  are  the  young  leaves  of 
8.  hal^ense.  8.  eaccharatum,  is  succesafully  cul- 
tivated in  the  United  States  as  a  source  of 
sugar,  but  more  particularly  of  molasses,  or 
syrup. 

sor'-go,  a.    [Sorgho.] 

sor'-i,  «.  pi    [SoRUS.] 

sor-iy'-i-dflB,  s.  pi.  [Lat.  sorex,  genit.  sori- 
c(is);  fem.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idoe.] 

1.  Zool. :  Shrews ;  a  compact  family  of 
Insectivora,  embracing  more  than  half  the 
species  of  the  order,  from  the  temperate  and 
tropical  parts  of  both  hemispheres,  except 
South  America  and  Australia.  They  have 
been  divided  by  A.  Milne-Edwards  into  two 
sections  i — 

A.  Terrestrial :  feet  without  a  border  of  stiff  hairs. 

(a)  Teeth  white:  Anousorex,  Diplomesodon,  Crocidura. 
\b)  Teeth  more  or  less  brown  or  red :  Blariua,  Soittx. 

B.  Amphibious ;  feet  with  a  border  of  stiff  bain. 
{a\  Feet  not  webbed  :  Neosorei,  Croasopus. 

(b)  Ftiet  webbed:  Neotogale. 

2.  PolcEont. :  The  family  appears  first  in  the 
Miocene.     [Plesiososex.] 

sdr-ig'-i-den^i,  s.  [Lat.  sorex,  genit.  sorid^^s) 
=  a  shrew-mouse,  and  dens  =  a  tooth.] 

PalcBont.  .-  A  genus  of  Sparidse,  of  Eocene 
age. 

sor'-i- fine,  a.  [Lat.  soridnus,  from  sorex 
(l-v^-)-]     Mouse-like  ;  resembling  a  mouse. 

8oricine-bat,  s. 

Zool. :  Glossophaga  soricina,  a  small  bat,  in- 
habiting the  warmer  parts  of  South  Ameriiu, 
feeding  chiefly  on  insects.  It  is  rather  more 
than  two  inches  long,  including  the  tail,  which 
is  enclosed  within  the  interfejuoral  membrane 
Fur  rusty  grayish -brown,  paler  below. 

sor-if'-er-oua,  a.     [Mod.   Lat.   sori  (q.v.); 
Lat.  fero  =  to  bear,  and  Eng.  suff.  -ovs.] 
Bot.:  Bearing  sori. 

SOr-Ul-dei'-a,  s.  [Name  not  explained.] 
Bot. :  A  genus  of  Anacardiaceie,  from  Tropi- 
cal Africa  and  Madjigascar.  Soriiideia  "mada- 
gascariensis,  cultivated  in  India  and  the  Mau- 
ritius, has  drupaceous  eatable  fruit  on  the 
stem  as  well  as  on  the  branches. 

sbr-i'-te§,  s.  [Lat.,  from  Gr.  awpei-njs  (som(es) 
=  heaped  up  ;  hence,  a  heap  of  syllogisms, 
from  a-oipos  (sores)  =  a  heap.] 

Logic :  A  series  of  elliptic  syllogisms,  i.e., 
syllogisms  in  which  the  conclusion  of  all  but 
the  last  is  omitted  ;  a  series  of  syllogisms 
stated  in  a  series  of  propositions  so  liuked 
together  that  tlie  predicate  of  each  one  that 
precedes  forms  tlie  subject  of  eacli  one  that 
follows,  till  a  conclusion  is  formed  by  bringing 
together  the  subject  of  the  first  proposition 
and  the  predicate  of  the  last.  A  sorites  has 
as  many  middle  terms  as  there  are  intermedi- 
ate propositions  between  the  fiist  and  the 
last ;  and,  consequently,  it  may  be  drawn  out 
into  as  many  separate  and  independent  syllo- 
gisms. Tliere  iire  two  forms,  the  Aristotelian 
and  the  Goclenian. 

"  Tn  the  Goclenian  Sorites  extension  la  made  mora 
prominent,  by  starting  with  the  premtae  which  htis 
the  two  widest  ternri;  in  the  comuion  form  inten- 
sion predominates,  as  the  narrower  tevirifi  prciftlo. 
The  former  descends  in  extension  from  the  preihcaco 
of  the  conclusion  ;  the  bitter  iipcencis  in  intpnuiun, 
from  the  uubject.  The  Goclenian  form  suits  deduction 


boil,  boy;  pout,  jowl;  cat,  9ell,  chorus,  fliin,  benQh;  go,  gem;  tMn,  this;  sin,  as;  expect,  Xenophon,  enist.    -ing. 
-cian.  -tian  =  shau.   -tlon,  -sion  =  shun ;  -tion,  -§ion  =  zhun.    -cious,  -tious,  -sious  =  shiis.    -ble,  -die.  &c.  =  bel,  del. 
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best;  the  common,  or  Aristotelian  lorm,  induction. 
The  Gocleniau  aesi:eiida  from  law  to  fact ;  the  common 
ftuuiuils  fruui  fact  to  law. 

OOCLBNIAN   SORITES. 

Sentient  beiugs  seek  happiness. 
All  finite  beiugs  are  sentient, 
All  men  are  finite  )>eings, 
Caius  is  a  man  ; 
Therefore  tte  seeks  happineaa. 

ARISTOTBLIAS   &OIL1TB3. 

Caius  is  a  man, 
A 1 1  men  are  finite  beings, 
All  finite  beings  are  sentient. 
All  sentient  beiiiga  seek  ha^jpinesMt 
Tborefore  Caius  seeks  happme.is." 
Thornton  :  Outlines  of  Laws  of  Thotight,  §  108. 

«6r-it'-ic-al,  a.    [Eng.  sorit(es);  -ical.]    Per- 
taining to  ur  resembling  a  soritea. 

SOm,  a.       [SOREHON.] 

^orHf  v.i.     [SoRN,  s.]    (See  extract.) 

"  Whenever  a  chieftain  had  a  uimd  to  revel,  he 
came  ilown  Jimnijg  his  tenants  with  liis  followers,  by 
Wiiy  Lif  coiitenii't  called  in  the  lowlands  "yiliwittitts," 
and  lived  on  irte  quaiiiers  ;  so  that  ever  since,  when  a 
iteraoii  oblnidea  himself  upon  another,  sU-i-ys  at  his 
ntiuae,  and  hsings  upon  him  for  bed  and  board,  he  is 
auiii  to  sorn,  to  be  a  somer." — Macbean. 

0om'-ar,  som'-er,  «.    [Eng.  som;  -er.] 

1.  Ord.  lAing. :  A  sturdy  beggar  ;  an  ob- 
trusive guest ;  a  vagabond,  a  vagrant. 

"  Seeing  lier  fattier'a  est.'ite  exposed  to  spulzie  and 
depredation  fiom  common  thieves  and  toTnars.' — 
Bcoll:    iVuverlny.  ch.  XV. 

2.  Scots  Law  ;  One  who  takes  meat  or  drink 
from  others  by  force  or  menaces,  without 
paying  for  it.  The  offence  was  at  one  time 
puiiKsliable  with  death. 

•so-ror'-al,  a.    [Lat.   soror  =  a   sister.}    Of 
or  peitaining  to  a  sister  or  sisters  ;  sisterly. 

*  SO-rbr'-i-al-ly,  adv.   [Lat.  soror  =  a  sister.] 
In  a  sitjteily  manner  ;  like  a  sister. 


•  so-ror'-x-cide,  s  [Lat.  soror  =  a  sister, 
and  ccedo  (in  comp.  cido)  =■  to  kill.] 

1.  The  murder  of  a  sister. 

2.  A  iuurderer  of  a  sister. 

•  Bor'-o-rize,  v.i.  [Formed  from  Lat.  soror 
on  analogy  of /ra^ernise  (q.  v.).]  To  associate 
or  consort  together  as  sisters  ;  to  be  in  com- 
mnnion  or  sympathy,  as  sisters. 

"The  beautiful  cirls  .  .  .  are  sororizing  with  the 
rustic  maicieiihooas  of  their  parishes.' — Moj^imtr 
Colling :  Thoughts  in  my  Garden,  ii.  3. 

Bor-O'-sis,  sor-o'-sixs,  s.  [Mod.  Lat.,  from 
Gr.  iTwpos  {soros)  =  a  heap.] 

Bat.  :  A  kind  of  collective  fruit,  consisting 
of  a  spike  or  raceme  converted  into  a  fleshy 
fruit  by  the  cohesion  in  a  single  mass  of  the 
ovaria  and  the  floral  envelopes.  Examples : 
Anaimssa,  Morus,  Artocarpus. 

«or'-rage  (age  as  ig),  s.  [Etym.  doubtful, 
perhaps  from  Fr.  sur  =:  above.]  The  blades 
of  green  wheat  or  barley. 

•  Bor'-ranfe,  s.  [Sorance.]  Any  disease  «: 
sore  in  horses. 

Bor'-rel,  *  sor'-ell,  *  sor'-rell,  a.  &  s.    [A 

dirain.  from  O.  Fr.  sor  (Fr.  saur)  =  of  a  sorrel 
colour ;  saiire  =  a  sorrel  horee  or  colour,  from 
Low.  Ger.  soor=  sear,  dried,  withered  ;  Dut. 
zoor  =  sear,  withered.  Cf.  Ital.  sauro,  soro  = 
a  sorrel  horse.]    [Sorel,  s.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Of  a  reddish  or  yellowish- 
brown  colour. 

"An  hundred  fiftie  mares, 
All  BorreU."  Chapman:  Eomer ;  Iliad -^.i. 

B.  As  substantive : 

1.  A  reddish  or  yellowish-brown  colour. 

"His  horse  was  of  fiery  torrd,  with  black  feet"— 
Sidney:  Arcadia,  blc  iii, 

2.  A  buck  of  the  third  year. 

■iir'-rel.  *  BOr-ell,  s.  [O.  Fr.  sorel  (Ft.  imrdU), 
from  Fr.  sur  ;  M.  H.  CJer.  sur  =  sour.] 

1.  Rumex  Acetosa,  a  dioecious  plant,  having 
the  lower  leaves  sagittate,  the  upper  ones 
sessile,  the  outer  fruiting  sepals  reflexed, 
the  inn«r  enlarged,  orbicular,  quite  entire, 
scarious,  tubercled  at  the  base.  It  contains  a 
large  quantity  of  binoxalate  uf  pntash.  The 
leaves  are  used  as  a  salad  and  a  potherb,  and  in 
(lecootiou  as  a  febrifuge.  Slieep's  Sorrel  {R. 
a£ctos€Ua)  is  a  plaut  of  mucli  smaller  size,  and 
different  shaped  leaves.  Both  have  a  uleasantly 
acid  tiwte. 

2.  Oj-dlis  AcrfnfiPjln.    [Wood-sorrel.] 
sorrel-tree, 


[EUBOTRYS.] 


sorrel-wood,  s. 

Bot. :  The  English  name  for  Oxalis  magel- 
lanica.    (New  Zealand.) 

Bor'-ri-l^,  adv.  [Eng.  sorry ;  -ly.]  In  a  sorry, 
miserable,  or  wretched  manner ;  wretchedly, 
miserably. 

"  This  fort  was  but  sorrily  governed  when  I  waa 
there."— Dampier :  Voyages  (an.  leuo), 

sor'-ri-ness,  *  sor-i-nesse,  s.  [Eng.  sorry  ; 
-Tiess.] 

*  1.  Sorrow. 

2.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  sorry ; 
wretchedness,  meanness,  poorness. 

aor'-row,  *  sorgho.  *  sor-ow,  *  sor-owe, 

*  sorwe,  s.  [A.S.  sorg,  sorh  (genit.,  dat.,  & 
accus.  sorge);  cogii.  with  Dut.  zorg  =z  cuTe, 
anxiety  ;  Icel.  sorg  =  care  ;  Dan.  &  Sw.  sorg  ; 
Goth,  saurga  ;  Ger.  sor^fe.]  The  feeling  of  un- 
easiness or  pain  of  mind  arising  from  a  loss  of 
any  good,  real  or  supposed,  or  by  disappoint- 
ment in  the  expectation  of  good ;  grief  at 
having  suffered  or  experienced  evil;  regret, 
sadness,  mourning. 

"  Sorrows  are  well  allow'd,  and  sweeteu  nature." 

Massinger :  A  Very  Woman  iii.  4. 

sor'-row,  *sor-0'W,  v.i.  [Gotli.  satirgan  = 
to  grieve.]  [Sorrow,  s.]  To  be  affected  with 
sorrow,  grief,  or  sadness  ;  to  feel  sorry  ;  to  be 
son-y  ;  to  feel  mental  pain  from  evil  ex- 
perienced, done,  or  feared ;  to  grieve  ;  to  be 
sad  ;  to  moum  ;  to  lament. 

"  Sorowing  moste  of  all  for  the  wordes  whiche  he 
spake,  that  they  shoulde  se  his  face  no  more." — Acts 
XX.    (1551.) 

*  sor* -rowed,  a.  [Eng.  sorrow ;  -ed.]  Accom- 
panied with  sorrow  ;  full  of  sorrow  ;  sorrow- 
ful, sad. 

"  And  sends  forth  us  to  make  their  sorrowed  render." 
Shakcsp.  :  Timon  of  Aiheus,  v.  l. 

sor'-row-fiil,  *  sorgh-ful,  *  sor-ow-fUl, 

*  sorweful,  a.    [A.S.  sorgful.] 

1.  Full  of  sorrow  ;  feeling  or  exhibiting 
soiTow  ;  sad,  dejected,  depressed. 

"  While  sorrowful,  but  undismay'd. 
The  Douglas  thus  his  counsel  said." 

Scott :  Lady  of  the  Lake,  il.  29. 

*  2.  Producing  or  causing  sorrow ;  sad, 
mournful,  pitiable  ;  as,  a  sorrowful  accident. 

*  3.  Expressive  of  grief ;  accompanied  with 
grief. 

"The  things  that  my  soul  refused  to  touch  are  as 
my  sorrowfut  meat." — Job  vi,  7. 

s6r'-r6w-ful-ly,  *  sorwefally,  *  sor-ou- 
inl-ly,  adv.  [Kng.  sorrowful ;  ■Ly.']  In  a  sor- 
rowful manner,  so  as  to  produce  grief ;  with 
sorrow. 

"  Meekly  and  sorrowfully  confessing  them."— Sliarp  : 
Sermons,  vol.  v.,  dJs.  6. 

Bor'-row-ful-ness,  ».  [Eng.  sorrowful; 
-■aess.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  sorrow- 
ful ;  grief,  sadness,  sorrow,  dejection. 

*  sor'-row-less,  a.  [Eng.  sorrow,  o.  ;  -less.] 
"Without  sorrow  ;  free  from  sorrow. 

Bor'-ry,  *soar-ye,  *sor-i,  *sor-y,  *sar-y, 

*soor-y,  a.  [Properly  sory  with  one  r,  from 
A.S.  sdrig=ss.a,  sorry,  trnmsdr  =  sore  (q.v.).] 

*  1.  Melancholy,  dismal,  mournful,  sad. 

"  The  place  of  death  and  Rorry  execution." 

ShaJcetp. :  Comedy  of  Errors,  v. 

2.  Feeling  grief  for  the  loss  of  some  good  ; 
grieving  or  pained  for  some  evil  experienced, 
done,  or  feared  ;  feeling  sorrow  or  regret,  (It 
is  not  nsually  so  strong  a  term  as  sorrowful.) 

"  Ai.ii  thei  ful  sory  bigunnen  ech  bi  him  self  to  seye, 
Lord  wher  I  am?"—  WycUffe :  Matthew  ixvi. 

3.  Poor,  mean,  pitiful,  worthless,  despic- 
able. 

"  A  sorry  breakfast  for  my  lord  protector.' 

Shakesp.  :  2  Henry  VI.,  i.  4. 

♦Bor'-ry,  ^sor"-^,  vA.  [Sorry,  a.]  To 
grieve. 

"  If  he  complayne  they  sory  with  hyxa.''~Ascham: 
Tozophiliu,  p.  42. 

sort,  *  sorte,  s.  [Fr.  sorte  =  sort,  manner, 
fashion,  quality,  calling ;  sort  =  a  lot,  fate, 
luck,  &;c.,  from  Lat-  sortem,  accus.  of  sors^ 
lot,  chance,  condition,  state  ;  Ital.  sorta  =. 
sort,  kind  ;  sorte  =  fate,  destiny.] 

1.  Ordinary  Language : 

*  1.  Lot,  chance,  fate,  destiny. 

*'  Were  it  by  aventure,  or  sort,  or  cas," 

Chaucer :  0.  T..  8M. 

2.  A  kind  or  species. 

"The  average  quantity  of  all  sorts  of  grain  im- 
ported."—*7M(ft;   Wealth  of  Nettions,  bk,  iv,,  ch.  v, 

3.  A    number  or   collection  of   individual 


peiBons  or  things  characterized  by  tlie  same 

or  like  qualities  ;  a  class  or  order. 

"The  one  being  a  thing  that  helongeth  generallv 
uutu  ail :  the  otber,  such  as  none  but  the  wiser  and 
more  Judicious  sort  can  perform."— iiToofte*- ;  Ecclet. 
Polity. 

4.  A  number  or  collection  of  things  which 
are  of  the  same  kind  or  suited  to  each  other, 
or  which  are  used  together ;  a  set,  a  suit. 

5.  Manner;  form  of  being  or  acting. 
"Flowers,  in  such  sort  worn,  can  neither  be  smelt 

nor  seen  v/ &]\."— Hooker :  Eccles.  Polity. 

6.  Degi'ee  of  any  quality. 

"  I  have  written  the  more  boldly  unto  you,  in  some 
tort,  as  putting  you  in  viia6,."—Romaii»  xv,  16. 

*  7.  Condition  above  the  vulgar ;  rank. 

"  I  know  none  of  that  name,  lady  ;  there  was  none 
such  iu  the  army  of  any  sort,"—S}ia,kesp. :  Much  Ado 
about  Nothing,  i.  1. 

*  8.  A  company  or  knot  of  people ;  a  lot,  a 
gang. 

"I  was  requested  to  supper  last  night  by  a  tort  of 
gallants."— Zie«  Jonson :  Uvenry  Man  in  his  Humour,  i.  i. 

IL  Print.  :  Any  letter,  figure,  point,  space, 
or  quadrat  belonging  to  the  compositor's  case. 

^  1.  Out  of  sorts: 

(1)  Ord.  Lang. :  Out  of  order;  not  in  one's 
usual  health  ;  not  very  well. 

(2)  Print. :  Out  of  type  of  a  particular  letter. 
2.  To  run  upon  sorts : 

Print. :  Work  which  requires  an  unusual 
number  of  certain  liinds  ;  as  an  index,  which 
requires  a  disproportionate  number  of  capitals. 

sort  (1),  v.t.  &  i.    [Sort,  s.) 
A,  Trajisitlve : 

*  1.  To  distribute  by  lot ;  to  allot  to. 

"  What  cruel  fate  has  sorted  us  this  chanceP" 
SackvUte  &  Norton :  Fcrrex  &  Porrex,  iv.  3. 

2.  To  separate,  as  things  having  like  quali- 
ties, from  other  things,  and  arrange  tliem 
into  distinct  and  proper  classes  or  divisions ; 
to  assort,  to  arrange. 

"To  sort  our  nobles  from  our  common  men." 

Shakesp.:  Jlenry  V.,  iv.  7. 

*  3.  To  dispose,  to  arrr-nge ;  to  reduce  to 
order. 

"God  sort  all  1"        Shakesp. :  Merchant  of  Venice,  v. 

*  4.  To  choose  with  respect  to  fitness ;  to 
select  from  a  number. 

"To  sort  some  gentlemen  well  skilled  In  music." 
Shakesp. :  Two  Qentlemetx  of  Verona,  iii.  3. 

*  5.  To  pick  out ;  to  fix  on. 

"  I'll  sort  some  other  time  to  visit  you." 

Shakesp.  :  1  Henry  VI„  il.  a, 

*  6.  To  find  out ;  to  contrive. 

"  I'll  sort  occasion 
To  part  the  queen's  proud  kindred  from  the  king," 
Shakesp. :  Richard  III.,  it  2. 

*  7.  To  conjoin ;  to  put  together  in  dis- 
tribution. 

"  For,  when  she  sorts  things  present  with  things  paat^ 
And  thereby  things  to  come  doth  oft  foresee. 

Davies,    (Todd.) 

*8.  To  ndapt,  to  fit;  to  make  conftirmable; 
to  accommodate. 

"  Sorts  a  sad  look  to  her  lady's  sorrow." 

Shakesp. :  Rape  of  Lucrtce,  1,221 

*  9.  To  assign,  to  appropriate. 

10.  To  correct  by  sti'ipes ;  to  punish,  to 
chastise.    (Scotch.) 

*  B.  Intransitive : 

1.  To  be  joined  with  others  of  the  same  sort. 
"Nor  do  metals  only  sort  .i-nd  herd  with  metals  in 

the  earth,  and  minerals  witli  minarals ;  but  both  in 
common  together."—  Woodward. 

2.  To  consort,  to  associate. 

"  What  friends  we  sort  with  or  what  books  we  read." 
Cov>per :  Tirocinium,  ill. 

3.  To  suit,  to  fit,  to  agree,  to  accord. 

"  It  sorts  well  with  your  fierceness." 

Shakesp,-:  Henry  V.,  iv,  L 

4.  To  be  fit  or  suitable. 

"  When  then  it  sorts,  brave  warriors,  let's  away." 
Shakesp.  :  2  Henry  VI.,  ih  L 

5.  To  agree ;  to  come  to  an  agreement. 

*  sort  (2),  v.i.     [Fr.  sortir=  to  issue.] 

1.  To  terminate,  to  issue,  to  result. 

"  Which  many  times  sorteth  to  Inconveoienot.".' 
Bacon  :  Essays ;  Friendship. 

2.  To  fall  out,  to  happen. 

"  If  it  sort  not  well,  you  may  conceal  her." 

Shakesp. :  Much  Ado  About  Nothing,  It.  1 

3.  To  have  success,  to  succeed ;  tn  termi- 
nate in  the  effect  desired. 

"  The  slips  of  their  vines  have  been  brought  Into 
Spain,  but  tliey  have  not  sorted  to  the  same  purposf 
an  in  their  native  country."— .4 i6o( .-  Descr.  of  World. 

*  BOrt'-a-ble,  a.     [Eng.  sort  (I),  v. ;  -aWe.] 

1.  Capable  of  being  sorted. 


f&te,  lit,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father ;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there ;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;  go,  pot, 
or.  wore,  W9II;  wos-ls,  whd.  son;  mute.  cub.  ciire.  ^jnite,  cur,  rule,  full;  try.  Syrian,    ra,  cb  =  e ;  ey  =  a;  qu  =  kn» 
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2.  Suitable,  befitting. 

"  Not,  sortable  either  to  his  ilisposition  or  breeding." 
— Bowell :  Letters,  ii.  6. 

•sorf-at-bl^,  adv.  [Eng.  tortam^);  -ly.} 
Suitably,  fittingly, 

*  sort'-al,  o.  (Eng.  sort,  s. ;  -alj]  Pertaining 
to  or  designating  a  particular  sort. 

"  That  idea  which  the  aortal,  if  I  may  bo  call  it  from 
tort,  as  I  do  geueral  from  genus,  name  atoods  for." — 
Locke :  Human  Under^anding,  bk.  iii.,  cb.  iit 

*  8ort'-an9e.  s.  (Sort  (1),  v.]  Suitableness, 
agreement. 

*'  As  might  hold  tortance  with  his  quality." 

Shakesp. :  2  Heitry  I K.,  W.  1, 

*  sor-ta'-tion,  s.  [Eng.  sort  (1),  v. ;  •ationJ] 
The  act  or  process  of  sorting. 

"  The  final  sortation  to  which  the  letters  are  Bub- 
Jected."— En?.  lUust,  Magazine,  Feb.,  1684,  p.  294. 

80rt'-er,  s.  [Eng.  sort  (1),  V.  ;  -er.]  One  who 
sorts  or  arranges  things  ;  as,  a  letter-sorter. 

8or'-te§i,  jf.  "pl.  [Lat.,  pi.  of  sors  =  a  lot.] 
[Sort,  s.]  A  kind  of  divination  by  the  chance 
selection  of  a  passage  in  an  author's  writing, 
frequently  practised  in  ancient  tim^s  and  the 
mediaeval  ages.  One  method  followed  was  to 
take  up  a  book,  open  it  at  random,  and  the 
passage  touched  with  the  finger  was  supposed 
to  indicate  the  fortune  of  the  experimenter. 
Another  method  was  to  write  several  passages 
from  a  favourite  author  on  separate  slips  of 
paper,  place  these  in  an  urn,  and  draw  out 
one,  aud  from  its  contents  infer  good  or  evil 
fortune.  Such  methods  of  divination  were 
known  as  Sortes  Virgiliance  or  Sortes  Homer- 
ica,  according  to  the  author  chosen.  Among 
the  Christians  of  the  middle  ages  the  Bible 
was  used  for  a  similar  purpose,  and  the  pro- 
cess was  known  as  Sortes  Biblicas. 

aor'-tie,  s.  [Fr.,  fem.  of  sorti,  pa,  par.  of 
s&r(ir  =  to,  issue,  to  sally  out;  Sp.  surtida, 
from  surtir  ;  Ital.  sortita,  from  sortire.] 

Mil. :  A  sally  of  troops  ;  the  issuing  of  a 
body  of  troops  from  a  besieged  place  to  attack 
the  besiegers ;  an  outrush  of  a  beleaguered 
garrison. 

*  BOr'-ti-lege,  s.  [Fr. ,  from  Lat.  sortilegium, 
from  sors,  genit.  sortis=-a.  lot,  and  lego ^to 
choose,  to  select]  The  act  or  practice  of 
drawing  lots  ;  divination  by  drawing  lots. 

"  I  have  good  hope  that  as  the  gods  in  favour  have 
directed  thia  sortilege,  bo  they  will  be  present  and 
propitious  unto  me.  — P.  Holland :  Livy,  p.  1,183. 

*  sor-ti-le'-gious,  a.  [Sortilege.]  Of  or 
pertaining  to  .sortilege. 

"  Horace  makes  the  blood  of  frogs  an  ingredient  lu 
aortilegious  charms." — Daubrez. 

*  80r-til'-eg-y,  s.  [Lat.  sortilegium.]  Sorti- 
lege ;  divination  by  diawing  lots. 

"  In  sortilegiei.  and  matters  of  greatest  uncertainty, 
there  is  a  settled  and  preordered  course  of  effect."— 
Browne:  Religio  Medici,  S  18. 

*  sor-ti'-tion,  s.  [Lat.  sortitio,  from  sortitns, 
pa.  par.  of  sortior  —  to  obtain  by  lot ;  sors, 
genit.  sortis  =  a.  lot]  Selection  or  appoint- 
ment by  lot 

"  The  soldiers  have  parted  thy  garment*,  and  cast 
lots  upon  thy  seamless  coat :  those  poor  Bijoila  cAiniot 
BO  much  enrich  thein  as  glorify  thee,  nhose  Scriptures 
are  fulfilled  by  their  barbarous  tortitiona"~Bp.  EaU  : 
Oontemplatiora.  bk.  iv. 

*  Bort'-ment,  ».     [Eng.  sort  (1),  v. ;  -ment.^ 

1.  The  act  of  sorting  ;  distribution  into 
classes  or  kinds;  assoi-tnient 

2.  A  parcel  sorted ;  an  assortment 

*  sorf -J^,  a.  [Eng.  sort,  s. ;  -y.]  Of  one  sort ; 
;ilike. 

"  Not  quite  sorti/  as  to  hair.'— Field,  Dec.  12,  1885. 

SOr'-US  (pi.  S6r'-i),  «.  [Gr.  (ra>p6i  (sdros)  =  a, 
heap.] 

Botany  {PL) : 

1  The  patches  of  fnictification  on  the 
fronds  of  ferns.  They  constitute  small  heaps 
of  minute  capsules  in  most  ferns  on  the  backs 
of  the  fronds. 

2.  The  groups  of  spores  in  the  Florideous 
Algae. 

*  sorwe,  s.    [Sorrow,  s.] 

*  sorweful,  a.    [Sorkowful.] 

*  sor'-j^,  s.  [Lat,  from  Gr.  <rw/jv  (sdru).]  The 
ancient  name  for  sulpliate  of  iron. 

*  por-y,  a.    [Sorry.] 


SOS-pi' -ro,  s.    [Ital.] 

Mvsic:  A  crotchet  rest;  in  old  music,  a 
minim  rest 

80SS  (1),  v.i,  &  (.  [Prob,  of  imitative  origin.] 
{Prov.) 

A,  Intrans. :  To  fall  at  once  into  a  chair  or 
seat;  to  sit  lazily. 

"  From  wholesome  exercise  and  air 
To  Housing  In  an  easy  chair." 

Swift :  Stotla  at  WoodparJi. 

B.  Trans. :  To  throw  carelessly  ;  to  toss. 

sSss  (2),  v.i.  [Gael.  sos  =  a.  coarse  mess  or 
mixture.]  To  make  up  or  prepare  messes  or 
mixed  dishes  of  food.    (Prov.) 

sSss  (1),  s.    [Soss  (1),  v.]    (Prov.) 

1.  A  lazy  fellow. 

2.  A  heavy  fall. 

*  soss-belly,  *  sos-belly,  a.  Heavy,  fat 

"Thou  8o»~bely  awil-bol."— Ba/e :  Diet,  of  Bonna^g 
Arttclea  (29.) 

SOSS  (2),  s.  [Soss  (2),  v.]  A  heterogeneous 
mixture,  a  mess  ;  a  dirty  puddle.    (Prov.) 

sos-te-nii'-td,  adv.    [Ital.] 

Music:  A  direction  that  the  note  or  notes 
of  the  movement  or  passage  over  which  it  is 
placed  are  to  be  held  out  their  fUll  length  in 
an  equal  and  steady  manner. 

sot,  *  SOte,  *  SOtte,  a.  &  s.  [Fr.  sot,  fem. 
sotte ;  cf.  O.  Dut  zot  =  a  fool,  a  sot ;  Sp.  & 
Port,  zote  =  a  blockhead.] 

*  A.  As  adj. ;  Foolish. 

"He  underatont  that  heo  is  Bot."—Aneren  Riwltt 
p.  66. 

B,  As  substantive : 

*1.  A  fool,  without  its  being  implied  that 
his  want  of  sense  arose  from  over-indulgence 
in  liquor ;  a  stupid  person,  a  blockhead,  a  dolt 

"  In  Egypt  oft  bat)  seen  the  sot  bow  down 
And  reverence  soiiae  deified  baboon." 

Oldham:  Eighth  Satire  of  BoUeau. 

2.  A  person  stupefied  by  excessive  drinking ; 
an  habitual  drunkard,  a  tippler. 

'*  Like  drunken  sots  about  the  streets  we  roam." 

Dryden  :  Paiamon  &  Arcite,  i.  482. 

*s6t,  v.t.  &i,    [Sot,  a.] 

A,  Trans. :  To  stupefy,  to  besot,  to  in- 
fatuate. 

"  Baailius  sbaU  know  how  tbou  hast  sotted  his  mind 
with  falsehood."— Sidrtfij/.'  Arcadia,  bk.  lii. 

B.  Intrans. :  To  tipple  to  stupidity. 

*  SO-ta-de'-an,  a.     [See  def.]     Pertaining  to 

or  resembling  the  lascivious  verses  of  Sotades, 
a  Greek  poet  of  the  third  century  b.c. 

*  so-tad'-ic,  a.  &  s.    [Sotadean.] 

A.  As  adj. :  The  same  as  Sotadean  (q.v.). 

B.  As  mbst. :  A  Sotadean  poem  or  verse. 

*  SOte,  a.     [Sweet.] 

*  sote,  s.    [Sot,  s.} 

*  SOted,  ct.     [Sotted.] 

*  sot-el,  a.    [Subtle.] 

*  s6-ter-I-6l'-o-g^,  s.  [Gr.  awrqpia  (soteria) 
=  safety,  health,  from  o-w-nip  (soter)  =  a  sa- 
viour, and  Aoyos  (logos)  =  a  discourse.] 

1.  A  discourse  on  health,  or  the  science  of 
promoting  and  preserving  health. 

2.  The  doctrine  of  salvation  by  Jesus  Christ 

"  Eichteousiieas  and  sin.  soteriolojy  aud  hamartiology 
are  the  fuiidauiental  thouglita  in  at.  Paul  a  theological 
sy8tem."~/'ar7-ar  .■  St.  Paul  (pop.  ed.),  ch.  xxvu.,  §  3. 

*  soth,  *  soth-fast,  *  soth-ly,  &c.    [Sooth, 

Soothfast,  &c.] 

*SOth-em,  «.    [Southern.] 

BotU'-i-ac,   s6th'-ic,   a.    [See  def.]    Of  or 
pertaining  to  Sothis,  the  Dog-star,  at  whose 
heliacal  rising  the  year  was  supposed  to  com- 
mence. 
sothic-period,  s. 
Chron.  .  A  period  of  1,460  Julian  years. 

sothic-year,  s. 

Chron. :  The  Egyptian  year  of  365  days. 

*  SOth-SaW,   S.      [SOOTHSAW.] 

*SOt-ie,  8.    [SoT,  a.]     Foolishness,  folly,  in- 
seen  a  man  from  his  eatate 


fatuation. 


sot'-ni-a,  s.    [Russ.]   A  company  or  squadroB 
iu  a  Cossack  regiment. 

*s6t'-ter-^,  s.    [Eng.  soi;  -ery.}    Folly. 

"  Sotteries    and    ineolencleB    of    some    bishopi,"— 
Oauden:  Tears  of  the  Church,  p.  12. 

SOt'-tish,  a.     [Eug.  sot,  a. ;  -ish.^ 

*  1.  Foolish,  infatuated,  besotted,  senseless, 
stupid.    (Milton:  P.  L.,  i.  472.) 

2.  Characterized  by  foolishness  or  stupidity; 
stupid,  senseless. 

"Scandalous frauds  nndsotfiaVsuperatitionB." — War- 
burton  :  tiermons,  vol.  x.,  ser.  27. 

3.  DuU  and  stupid  with  intemperance; 
given  to  excessive  tippling ;  drunken ;  per- 
taining to  or  arising  from  drunkenness. 

SOt'-tish-ly,  adv.     [Eng,  sottish;  -ly.]     In  a 
sottish  manner ;  like  a  sot ;  foolishly,  stupidly^ 


Through  his  sotie  efTeuiliiate, 
And  l*ue  that  a  man  ahal  1  dooe. 
Oowi^: 


"In  their  mournful  solemnities,  they  tottisTUy  at- 
tributed to  the  gods  the  passions  belonging  to  the 
fruits  of  the  ea.Tth."^Oudwort}t :  InteU.  System,  p.  508. 

* sot'-tish-ineiit,  s.  [Eng.  sottish;  -ment.) 
Sottishness,  infatuation. 

"  This  is  imbeciility  and  8Qttis7iment."—a.  Lennard  i 
Of  Wisdome.  bk.  L,  ch.  xxxvi,    (1670.) 

sof-tish-ness,  s.    [Eng.  sottish;  -ness.] 

1.  The  quality  or  state  nf  being  sottish ; 
folly,  stupidity,  dulness,  infatuation. 

"  Sottishness  and  dotage  is  the  extingTiishini  of 
reason  in  phlegm  or  cold.  —H.  More :  Mystery  of  Uod- 
liness,  bk.  viii.,  ch.  xiv. 

2.  Stupidity  from  intemperance  or  drunken- 
ness ;  drunken  stupidity  or  habits  generally. 

"  No  eober  temperate  person  can  look  with  any  com- 
phicency  upon  the  drunkenness  and  sottishness  of  hi9 
nejghboui'.  — iSoiitft. 

sof-to,  a.  [Ital.,  from  Lat  «w&(er  =  under, 
below,  beneath.] 

Music  :  A  term  signifying  below  or  inferior ' 
as,  sotto  il  soggetto  —  below  the  subject ;  sotto 
voce  =  in  an  undertone. 

sdu,  s.  [Fr,,  from  0.  Fr.  sol,  sou,  from  Lat. 
solidv^  =  (&.)  solid,  (s.)  a  coin,  still  preserved 
in  the  symbols  Z.  s.  d.=  librae,  solidi,  denarii.] 
[Solid.]  An  old  French  copper  coin,  twenty- 
four  of  which  made  a  livre  or  shilling.  The 
name  is  still  popularly  given  to  the  five- 
centime  piece,  twenty  of  wliich  make  a  franc, 
but  all  regular  money  accounts  in  France  ar* 
made  out  in  francs  and  centimes. 

86u-a'-ri,  ».    [Saouari.] 

sou'-bah,  s.    [SuEAH.] 

sdu'-bah-dar,  s.    [Subadar.] 

B6u-bi§ie',  s.    [See  def.] 

Cook. :  A  superior  onion  sauce,  said  to  1)6 
named  by  the  inventor  after  the  Prince  of 
Soubise. 

S&u-brette',  s.  [Fr.]  A  waiting-maid ;  specif, 
in  theatiicals,  a  female  in  a  comedy,  especially 
a  servant-maid,  who  acts  the  part  of  an  in- 
trigante ;  a  meddlesome,  mischievous  young 
woman. 

*  &ou9e,  a.  &  V.    [Souse.] 

Sou'-Qhet  ((  silent),  s.    [Fr.] 

1.  Bot. :  The  roots  of  Cyperus  esculentvs. 

2,  Cook. :  A  dish  of  Dutch  origin  in  which 
fish  is  served  in  the  water  or  stock  in  which 
it  is  boiled. 

s6u-gh6fi^,  s.  [Chinese  =  little  sprouts.]  ▲ 
kind  of  black  tea. 


^  soud,  u.  &  5. 
^  sou-dan,  «. 


[Soom.] 
[Sultan.] 


*  soud-an-ess,  *  soud~an-esse,  «.    [Eng. 

soudan ;  -ess.]    [Sultankms.] 

*  souded,  a.  [O.  Fr.  sovder  =  to  solder  (q.v.).] 
Consolidated,  united,  confirmed.     (Chaucer.) 

s6uf'-fle,  s.  [Fr.,  from  souffier  =  to  puflf; 
sou^e  =  a  puff,  a  breath.] 

Cook. :  A  light  kind  of  pudding  made  of 
cheese  or  any  kind  of  farinaceous  snbstance, 
and  flavoured  with  fruits,  liqueurs,  or  essences, 
A  variety  of  the  souffle  is  the  cheese  fondu. 

sough  (gh  as  f)  (1),  s.  [Wei.  soch  =  a  sink  or 
drain.]  A  dram,  a  sewer  ;  an  adit  of  a  mine. 
(Prov.) 

"To  make  any  addita  or  sougJis  to  drain  them."-* 
Ray  :  On  the  Creation,  pt.  ii. 


-^ rZ :::; ;^,         .     ^n    „t,«^„=  niiiu   >»enoh-  CO,  gem;  thin,  this;  ain,  as;  expect,  Xenophon,  e^ist.    ph-C 


-oian. 


-tun  =  shU  '-tion.  -siou  =  shun;  -tion.  -«ion  =  ^hun.    -olous.  -tious, 
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sough— sound 


Songb  (as  suf  or  sugh,  the  gh  guttural)  (2), 
*  swough*  *  swogh,  s.  [Icel.  sugr  =  a 
rusliiug  sound  ;  cf.  A.S.  swdgan  =  to  sound, 
to  resound ;  sweg  =  a  sound.] 

1.  A  murmuring,  sighing  sound  ;  a  rushing 
or  whistling  sound,  as  of  the  wind ;  a  deep  sigh. 

"From  the  loch  would  come  tbe  lough  of  a  porpoise, 
or  the  wild  cry  of  a  \ooa"— Field,  Dec.  12,  1886. 

2.  A  gentle  breeze ;  a  waft,  a  breath. 

3.  A  current  rumour  ;  a  report. 

"  There's  a  soti{jh  in  the  co<aritry  about  that  bIi  hun- 
dred  pouuds. "—iicoir ."  AiUiquari/,  ch.  xxi. 

4.  A  canting  or  whining  way  of  speaking, 
especially  in  pieaching  or  praying  ;  the  chant 
or  recitative  peculiar  to  the  old  Presbyterians 
in  Scotland.    {Scotch.) 

%  To  keep  a  calm  sough :  To  keep  silence  ;  to 
be  silent.    (Scotch,) 

sough  (as  siif  or  sugll,  the  gh  guttural), 
v.i.  &  t.     [Sough  (2),  s.] 

A.  Intransitive : 

1.  To  emit  a  rushing,  whistling,  or  sighing 
sound,  as  the  wind. 

"Its  laat  deapairiiiB  waila.  Bhriekine  and  soughing 
through  the  lofty  flr  to^s."— Field,  Sept.  25, 1886. 

2.  To  breath,  as  in  sleep.    {Scotch.) 

B.  Trans. :  To  utter  in  a  whining  or  mo- 
Dotonous  tone. 

sought  (ough  as  a),  pret.  &  pa.  par.  qf  v. 
[Seek.] 

8du'-jee»  s.    [SoojEE.] 

Soii'-kar,  t  soii'-car,  s.  [Hind,  sahukar.] 
A  native  Indian  banker  or  money-lender. 
Sometimes  called  a  Marwadi  or  Marwan,  as 
many  native  bankers  come  from  the  province 
of  Marwar,  Eajpootana. 

*  souke,  v.i.  or  (.    [Suck,  v.] 

souk'-ie^i,  sonk^,  s.    [Sookies.] 

soul  (1),  *  saul,  *  saule,  *  soule,  *  sowl, 

*^SOWle,  s.     [A.S.  sdwel,  sdivol,  sdvml,  sawl, 
sawle;  cogn.  witli  Dut.  ziel;  Icel.  sdla,  sdl; 
Dan.  sicel;  Sw.sjdl;  Goth,  saiwala;  Ger.  seele.] 
L  Ordinary  Langvage : 

1.  In  the  same  sense  as  II. 

2.  The  immaterial  part  of  a  beast,  when 
considered  as  governed  by  and  subject  to 
human  affections  ;  the  seat  of  life  in  an  animal. 

"  SouJt  of  auiuialB  infuse  themselvea 
Into  the  trunks  of  men." 

Hhakesp.  :  Merchant  of  Venice,  Iv.  1. 

3.  The  moral  and  emotional  part  of  man's 
nature ;  the  seat  of  the  sentiments  and  feel- 
ings, as  distinct  from  intellect. 

*'  Whom  my  very  soul  abhors." 

Shakesp, :  Two  Gentlemen,  iv,  3. 

4.  The  intellectual  principle ;  the  under- 
Standing. 

"  For  eloquence  the  soul,  song  charms  the  sense." 
ShUon  :  P.  L.,  ii.  556. 

5.  The  vital  principle ;  the  animating  or 
essential  part ;  tlie  essence  or  quintessence ; 
the  chief  part.    [II.  1.] 

"  He's  the  very  <ouZ  of  bounty." 

SJiakesp. :  Timon,  L  2. 

6.  Hence,  the  inspirer  or  leader  of  any 
action  or  the  like ;  the  leader,  the  heart. 

"  Unnamed  by  HolHnshed  or  Hall, 
He  w;is  the  living  tonl  of  all." 

Scott :  Jfarmion,  vi.  33. 

7.  Spirit,  courage,  grandeur,  or  any  noble 
manifestation  of  the  heart  or  moral  nature. 

"One  decree 
Spake  laws  to  them,  and  said  that  by  the  souZ 
Only  the  uationa  shall  be  great  and  free." 

Wordtworth :  Sonnet,  Sept..  1802. 

*8.  Internal,  innate  or  inherent  power  or 
principle. 

"  There  is  some  toul  of  goodness  in  things  evil," 

Shakesp. :  Henry  V.,  iv.  1. 

9.  A  spiritual  being ;  a  disembodied  spirit. 

10.  A  human  being,  a  person  :  as.  Not  a 
•ou2  knew  of  his  coming. 

11.  A  familiar  compellation  of  a  person, 
usually  expressing  some  quality  of  the  mind. 

"  Now  mistress  Gllpiu,  caref  al  soul  I 
Had  two  stone  bottles  founj.' 

Cottiper :  John  Qilpin. 

TL  Technically: 

1.  Philos. :  Tiie  Scholastics,  following  Aris- 
totle, by  soul  meant  the  primary  principle 
of  life,  and  held  that  a  plant  was  endowed 
with  a  vegetable  ooul,  that  brutes  and 
man  had  in  addition  a  sensitive  soul,  while 
man  alone  had  a  rational  and  immaterial  soul. 
They  based  their  proof  of  the  immateriality 
of  the  distinctively  human  soul  on  the  power 
of  the  mind  to  form  abstract  ideas. 


2.  Script.  &  Theol. :  The  word  soul  is  used 
chiefly  for  "that  spiritual,  reasonable,  and 
immortal  substance  in  man  which  is  the  origin 
of  om"  thoughts,  of  our  desires,  of  our  reason- 
ings, which  distinguishes  us  from  the  brute 
creation,  and  which  bears  some  resemblance 
to  its  Divine  Master."  (Cruden.)  All  Chris- 
tians admit  the  responsibility  of  the  soul  to 
God  for  the  deeds  done  in  the  body ;  and  the 
orthodox  view — that  of  the  Anglican,  Roman, 
and  Greek  Churches,  and  of  the  great  dissent- 
ing bodies — is  that  at  the  final  judgment  the 
lot  of  every  soul  will  be  irrevocably  fixed,  and 
that  it  will  either  eternally  enjoy  the  Beatific 
Vision  in  heaven  or  share  the  endless  torments 
prepared  for  the  devil  and  his  angels.  Two 
other  views— both  of  which  have  found  sup- 
porters in  the  Church  from  early  ages— are 
coming  increasingly  to  the  front :  (1)  That  of 
the  Bestorationists,  of  whom  there  are  two 
schools  :  (a)  the  Dogmatic,  who  assert,  and  (6) 
those,  represented  by  Archdeacon  Farrar,  who 
express  a  hope,  that  all  men  will  be  finally 
saved  [Restorationist,  Universalist]  ;  and 
(2)  the  Anniliilationists  or  Destructionists, 
who  hold  that  while  the  righteous  will  be  for 
ever  in  a  state  of  bliss,  the  wicked,  after 
receiving  tlie  punishment  of  their  sins,  will 
be  blotted  out  of  existence.  Origen,  with 
Plato,  held  the  doctrine  of  the  pre-existence 
of  souls,  which  was  condemned  by  a  synod 
at  Constantinople  in  543.  [Transmigration.] 
Two  distinct  views  have  at  different  times 
found  supporters  in  the  Christian  Church  :  (1) 
That  the  soul  is  produced  by  natural  genera- 
tion [Teaducianism]  ;  (2)  that  each  soul  is 
separately  created  by  God.    [Creation ism.] 

If  Soul  is  largely  used  in  composition, 
forming  compounds,  the  meanings  of  which 
are  iu  general  self-explanatory :  as,  sowi-be- 
traying,  soui-calming,  sou/-cheering,  souf-dead- 
ening,  sow^destroying,  sou^entrancing,  soul- 
refreshing,  sow^stirring,  sou/-vexed,  &c. 

T[  Cure  of  souls : 

Church  of  Eng. :  An  ecclesiastical  benefice 
in  which  parochial  duties  and  the  administra- 
tion of  the  sacraments  are  included,  primarily 
vested  in  the  bishop  of  the  diocese,  the  clergy 
of  each  parish  acting  as  his  deputies. 

*  soul-bell,  s.    The  passing-bell  (q.v.). 

"  We  call  them  soul-bells,  for  that  they  signify  the 
departure  of  the  soul,  not  for  that  they  help  the 
passage  of  the  aoul."—Bp.  Ball. 

*  soiil-curer,  s.  A  physician  of  souls ; 
a  parson.    {Siiakesp. :  Merry  Wives,  iii.  1.) 

*  sonl-fearlug,  a.  Terrifying  the  soul ; 
appalling.    (Shakesp. :  King  John,  ii.) 

*  soul-foot,  s.  The  same  as  Sodl-scot 
(q.v.). 

*  soul-scot,  *  soul-shot,  s. 

Old  Eccles.  Law :  A  kind  of  heriot  or  funeral 
duty  paid  to  the  church  ;  a  mortuary  (q.v.). 
"In  Saxon  times  there  was  a  funeral  duty  to  be 
paid,  called  pecunia  Sf^ulchralU  et  tymbolum  animw, 
and  in  Saxon  sovl-shot.  '—Ayliffe  .-  Parergon. 

*  soul-sich,  a.  Diseased  in  mind  or  soul ; 
morally  diseased. 

soul  (2),  sdol,  *  sowle,  *  soole,  *  sowel, 

s.  [A.S.  sufol,  sufel,  sufi,  =  broth,  pottage,  any- 
thing eaten  as  a  relish  with  bread ;  Icel.  sufi; 
Dan.  suul ;  Sw.  sofvel.'\  Anything  eaten  as  a 
relish  with  bread,  as  butter,  cheese,  milk,  &c. 
"  I  ne  have  neyther  bred  ne  sowel."     Eavelok,  I,14L 

*sdul  (I),  v.t  [SouL  (1),  s.]  To  imbue  or 
endow  with  a  soul  or  mind. 

"  The  gost,  that  from  the  fader  gan  precede, 
Hath  souZed  hem  withouten  any  drede." 

Chaucer:  C.  T.,  15,7B9. 

*  86ul,  soul  (2),  "vi.  [Etyra.  doubtful ;  per- 
haps from  soul  (2),  s.,  or  from  Fr.  soulerr=.io 
satiate.]  To  afford  suitable  sustenance;  to 
give  a  relish. 

"  Bread  and  weldings  souling  well." 

Warner.    {Webster.) 

SOU-la'-me-a,  s.  [From  soulamion,  tlie  name 
of  the  tree  in  the  Moluccas.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Polygalacese  (Lindley)  of 
the  Simarubaceae  (Treas.  of  Bot.).  Sepals 
three,  stamens  six ;  fruit  heart-shai)ed,  two- 
celled,  two  -  seeded.  Only  known  species, 
Soulamea  amara,  a  tree  with  obovate  leaves 
and  small  axillary  spikes  of  small  green 
flowers,  growing  in  the  Moluccas  and  the 
Feejee  Islands.  All  pai-ts  of  the  tree,  espe- 
cially the  roots  and  fruit,  are  intensely  bitter, 
and  are  used  in  fever,  cholera,  and  pleurisy. 


*  soul-der,  a.    [Solder.] 


"*  soul-dier,  o.    [Soldier.] 

souled,  a.  [Eng.  soul  (1),  s. ;  -ed.)  Furnished 
or  endowed  with  a  soul,  mind,  or  spirit;  in- 
stinct witli  soul  or  feeling.  (Chiefly  in  com- 
position, as  high-souled,  noble-souZcti,  &c.) 

"  Would'st  thou  the  Grecian  chiefa,  though  lanrel; 
souled. 
Should  give  the  prizes  they  hftd  gained  before  ?" 
Di-yden.    (Todd.) 

SOUl'-leSS,  a.    [Eng.  soul(\),  s. ;  -less.] 

1.  Destitute  of  a  soul ;  without  life  ;  dead. 

"  A  conqueror  of  lifeless  and  soulless  things."— Cta* 
vmrth  :  Intell.  System,  p.  82S. 

2.  Without  greatness  or  nobleness  of  mind ; 
senseless,  unfeeling. 

"A  soulless  toy  for  tyrant's  lust."     Byron:  Giaour. 

3.  Dull,  spiritless. 

"Students  find  its  literature,  and  above  all  Ita 
poetry,  soulless  and  uninspired. "—££.  James's  OaeettBt 
Feb.  10,  18B7. 

*  soun,  a.    [Sound,  s.] 

soUnd,  *  sond,  *  sounde,  a.  &.  adv.  [A.B. 
sund,  cogn.  with  Dut.  gezond;  Sw.  &  Dan. 
sund;  Ger.  gesund.  Perhaps  connected  with 
Lat.  sttTnts  =  whole,  sound,  saue  (q.v.).] 

A.  As  adjective : 

1.  Whole,  unimpaired,  unhurt,  unmutilated; 
not  lacerated,  hurt,  or  damaged. 

"Thou  .  .  .  bleed'etnot;  speak'st;  art  soundt*" 

Shakesp. :  Lear,  iv.  S, 

2.  Free  from  imperfection,  defect,  or  decay; 
not  defective  ;  whole,  undeeayed. 

"  Look  that  my  staves  be  sound," 

Shakesp. :  Richard  111.,  v.  8. 

3.  Healthy ;  not  diseased ;  having  all  the 
organs  and  faculties  in  a  peifect  state ;  liearty, 
robust,  strong.  . 

"  To  take  the  Indisposed  and  sickly  fit 
For  the  sound  man."  Shakesp. :  Lear,  IL  4. 

4.  Founded  on  truth ;  strong,  valid,  firm, 
solid. 

"Thy  couneel's  sound." 

Shakesp. :  Taming  of  the  Shrew,  t  'L 

5.  Founded  on  right  or  law ;  valid,  legal ; 
not  defective;  indisputable;  that  cannot  bo 
overthrown  or  disputed  :  as,  a  sound  title. 

6.  Right,  correct,  orthodox;  free  from  error. 

"  Hold  fast  the  form  of  sound  words,  which  thon 
hast  heard  of  me."— 2  Timothy  i.  13. 

*  7.  Honest,  honourable,  upright,  virtuous, 
blameless. 

"  Dare  mate  a  sounder  man  than  Surrey  can  be." 
Shakesp.:  Henry  Vlll.,  ilL  2. 

8.  Solvent :  as.  The  firm  is  sound. 

9.  Fast,  deep,  profound,  unbroken,  undis- 
turbed, heavy. 

"  This  Bleep  is  sound,  indeed." 

Shakesp  :  2  lleiiru  IV.,  iv.  5. 

10.  Heavy,  lusty ;  laid  on  with  force ;  severe; 
as,  a  sound  thrashing. 

*  11.  Clear,  shrill. 

"  Thy  small  pipe  is  as  the  maiden's  organ, " 
Shrill  and  sound."      Shakesp. :  Twelfth  NigM,  L 1. 

B.  As  adv.  :  Soundly,  heartily,  fast. 

"  Let  the  fairies  pinch  him  soxMid." 

Shakesp.  :  ifcrry  Wives  of  Windsor,  Iv.  4. 

sound  -  headed,  ».  Having  a  sound, 
clear  head  or  mind. 

sound  -  hearted, 

trustworthy,  upright. 

s^^d  (I),  *  son,  *  soun,  '^  soune,  *  sown, 
*  SOWnd,  *  SOWne,  s.  [Properly  soun,  the 
d  being  excrescent,  as  in  round  for  roun  (to 
whisper),  &c.  ;  Fr.  son=  a  sound,  from  Lat. 
sonum,  accus.  of  sonus  =  a  sound ;  Sansc 
svana.] 
I.  Ordiruxry  Language: 

1.  In  the  same  sense  as  II. 

"  The  nature  of  sounds  bath,  in  some  sort,  been  in. 
quired."— £acon.'  Nat.  Hist.,  %  lit 

2.  A  particular  manner  of  stiiking  the  ear, 
so  as  to  produce  a  certain  eff'ect. 

"  And  these  hia  accents  had  a  sound  of  mirth." 

Byr&n:  Coraa'u;  ii.  13. 

3.  Noise  without  sense  or  signification; 
empty  noise ;  noise  and  nothing  else. 

"  To  be  words,  unprofitable  sound*." 

shakesp. :  Rape  of  Lucrece,  1,01?. 

11.  Physics  <&  Physiol. :  Sound  is  properly  con- 
sidered under  a  twofold  aspect— (1)  the  eiFect 
produced  when  the  brain  takes  cognizance  of 
sensations  excited  in  the  auditory  nerve,  and 
(2)  a  phenomenon  actually  produ'-fd  in  nature 
hy  a  sounding  body  when  the  particles  ui  that 
body  are  in  such  a  state  of  vibration  as  to 
make  an  impression  on  normal  auditory 
nerves.  This  would  exist,  even  if  no  living 
being  were  possessed  of  a  sense  of  liearing. 


a.      Straightforwai'd, 


f&te,  ^t,  fars,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we.  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,- sir,  marine;  go,  pot, 
or,  wor^  wolt  work,  whd,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  ijaito,  cur,  rule,  full;  try,  Syrian,    so.  08  =  e;  ey  =  a;  4a  =  kw. 
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and  some  of  the  effects  of  sound-waves  would 
still  be  observable ;  for  instance,  the  shatter- 
ing of  windows  by  the  impact  of  sound-waves. 
When  a  sonorous  body  is  struck,  or  an  ex- 
plosion takes  place,  or  a  person  speaks,  a 
sound-wave  is  propagated  by  molecular  mo- 
tion, the  particles  of  the  air  moving  forward, 
each  impinging  on  that  immediately  before  it, 
^id  then  rebounding,  till  those  which  till  the 
cavity  of  the  ear  are  linally  driven  against  the 
tympanic  membrane,  the  vibration  of  which 
is  transmitted  to  the  auditory  nei've,  and 
tlience  to  the  brain,  which  takes  cognizance 
of  the  sensation.  By  this  alternate  movement 
of  advance  and  rebound  the  air  is  alternately 
condensed  and  rarefied,  and  the  length  of  a 
sound-wave  is  measured  from  condensation  to 
condensation,  just  as  in  water  the  length  of  a 
wave  is  measured  from  crest  to  crest.  Solids, 
when  they  possess  elasticity,  are  better  con- 
ductors of  sounds  than  gases  or  liquids.  This 
fact  is  known  experimentally  to  savages,  who 
place  their  ears  to  the  ground  to  detect  the 
approach  of  an  enemy,  and  has  been  utilized 
in  medicine  in  the  construction  of  the  stetho- 
auope  (q.v.).  [For  the  rate  uf  sound,  see 
AcoiiSTics.]  Sound  radiates  from  a  sounding 
body  in  all  directions  in  straight  lines,  and 
diminishes  in  intensity  in  inverse  proportion 
to  the  square  of  the  distance.  Sound-waves 
may  be  reflected,  refracted,  and  inflected.  By 
reflection  they  produce  echoes  [Echo],  by  re- 
fraction they  may  be  converged  on  any  given 
spot,  and  by  inflection  they  bend  round  solid 
obstacles.  Tyndall  (On  Scrnnd,  p.  23)  notes  a 
striking  instance  of  their  inflection  when  the 

?owder  magazine  at  Erith  exploded  in  1864. 
he  village  was  some  miles  distant  from  the 
magazine,  yet  every  window  in  the  church, 
back  and  front,  was  bent  inwards,  the  build- 
ing being,  so  to  speak,  clasped  by  a  girdle  of 
intensely-compjessed  air.  Sounds  are  classi- 
fied as  musical  sounds  and  noises,  a  musical 
sound  depending  upon  a  succession  of  impulses 
at  a  regular  rate,  the  pitch  of  the  note  rising 
with  the  rapidity ;  it  will  also  be  readily  un- 
derstood how  greater  rapidity  must  shorten 
the  sound-wave,  the  air  when  rebounding  from 
one  compression  being  more  quickly  again 
compressed  by  the  succeeding  impulse.  The 
human  ear  is  limited  in  it-s  range  of  hearing 
musical  sounds.  If  the  vibrations  are  less 
than  sixteen  per  second  the  separate  shocks 
are  perceived,  if  they  exceed  3,800  per  second 
consciousness  of  sound  ceases,    [Acoustics.] 

sound-board,  s. 

1.  A  wooden  screen  placed  behind  a  pulpit, 
for  the  purpose  of  reflecting  the  preacher's 
voice;  or  over  it,  to  prevent  the  sound  from 
ascending. 

2.  Carp. :  Deadening ;  a  partition  or  an 
additional  division  between  two  apartments 
to  prevent  the  propagation  of  sound  from  one 
to  the  other. 

,  3.  Music: 

(1)  A  piece  of  resonant  wood  placed  behind 
the  strings  of  a  pianoforte  for  the  purpose  of 
Increasing  the  power  of  the  sounds. 

(2)  The  upper  surface-board  of  a  wind-chest 
in  an  organ,  that  chamber  of  air  into  which 
the  feet  of  the  pipes  are  placed. 

"  As  ill  an  organ  from  one  blnat  of  wind. 
To  many  a  row  of  pipes  the  sound-board  breathes." 
mUon:  P.  L.,  i.  708. 

sound-boarding,  s. 

Build. :  Sliort  boards,  disposed  transversely 
between  the  joists,  to  hold  the  pugging  which 
prevents  the  transmission  of  sound. 

80und-bow»  s.  That  part  of  a  bell  on 
which  the  clapper  strikes.  The  sound-bow  is 
the  point  of  the  greatest  thickness,  and  is 
considered  as  unity  in  stating  the  proportions 
of  the  bell. 

sound -figures,  s.  pi.  [Sonorous- 
figures,  j 

sound-post,  s.     A  sounding-post  (q.v.). 

sound-wave,  a.    [Sound,  II.] 

Bo^d  (2),  *  sounde,  *'  sund,  s.  [A.S.  sund 
(1)  a  swimming,  (2)  power  to  swim,  (3)  a  strait 
of  the  sea;  cogo.  with  Icel.,  Dau.,  Sw.,  & 
Ger.sund.  Cf.  Icel.  sujid-mrrg't  (lit.  sound-maw) 
=  the  swimming-bladder  of  a  fish.] 

1.  A  narrow  passage  of  water,  as  a  strait 
between  a  mainland  and  an  island,  or  a  strait 
connecting  two  seas,  or  connecting  a  sea  or 
lake  with  the  ocean. 

"  To  go  farther  np  the  sound,  and  come  back  along  the 
weat  shore."— Cooft .-  Second  Voyage,  bk.  Iv.,  cli,  vfli. 


2.  The  swimming-  or  air-bladder  of  a  fish. 

[COD-SCHNDS.] 

3.  A  name  for  the  Cuttle-fish  (q.v.). 

Sound-dues,  s.  pi.  The  sea-toll  or  dues 
formerly  collected  at  Elsiuore  on  all  vessels 
passing  the  Sound  between  Denmark  and 
Sweden. 

sound  (3),  s.    [Fr.  sonde  —  a  sounding-line,  a 
probe.]    [Sound  (3),  v.] 

Surg.  :  An  instrumeut  for  exploring  the 
cavities  of  the  body.  [Lithotomv-sound, 
Probe,  s.,  1.] 

*  s^iind  (1),  *  sounde,   *  soune  (1),  v.l 

[Sound,  a.]    To  become  sound  ;  to  be  cured 
or  healed  ;  to  heal. 

"  Tboueb  gyrte  -with  many  a  wound 
That  likely  are  never  for  to  sound." 

Lydgate  :  Complaint  <if  Black  Knight. 

soUnd  (2),  *  soune  (2),  *  soun-en,  sowne, 

v.i.   &  (.     [Fr.  sonner,  from  Lat.  sono,  from 
soTius  =  a    sound   (q.v.);    Sp.    $onar ;    Ital. 

A,  IntraTisitive  : 

1.  To  make  a  sound  or  noise ;  to  utter  or 
emit  a  voice ;  to  cause  an  impulse  of  the  air 
that  shall  strike  the  organs  of  hearing  with  a 
particular  effect.    (1  Corinth,  xv.  52.) 

2.  To  play  on  an  instrument ;  to  cause  an 
instrunient  to  give  out  a  noise. 

"  O  baggepipe  wel  coude  be  blowe  and  soune." 

Chancer:  C.  T.,  6f;7.     (Prol.) 

*  3.  To  be  conveyed  by  or  in  sound ;  to  be 
spread  or  published. 


4.  To  seem  or  appear  when  uttered ;  to  ap- 
pear or  convey  an  impression  on  narration. 
'      "  Tlie  praises  which  he  knew  that  he  had  not  de- 
served sounded  to  him  like  reproacbea."— J/acaufa^.- 
Hist.  Eng.,  cb.  xxlL 

•  5.  To  tend. 

"  Done  anie  thing  sounding  to  the  breach  of  the 
Bame." — Botlnsked:  Hist.  Scotland;  FeHthariM. 

*  6.  To  be  consonant  or  in  accord  ;  to  har- 
monize.   (Followed  by  to,  unto,  or  into.) 

"  Aa  fer  as  sauneth  into  lioneatee." 

Ckaucvr:  C.  T.,  18,590. 

B.  Transitive : 

1.  To  cause  to  make  or  emit  a  noise ;  to 
play  on. 

"  Sound  all  the  lofty  instruments  of  war." 

Shakesp. :  1  Henry  IV.,  v.  2. 

2.  To  utter  audibly  ;  to  express  or  pro- 
nounce ;  as,  To  sound  a  note  with  the  voice. 

3.  To  order  or  direct  by  a  sound  ;  to  give  a 
signal  for  by  sound  or  noise. 

"Our  author  seems  to  sound  a  charge." — Hryden: 
Virgil:  ^neid.    (Dedic.) 

4.  To  spread  or  celebrate  in  sound  or  report ; 
to  spread  abroad,  to  publish,  to  proclaim. 

*  6.  To  declare,  to  tell,  to  describe. 

"  No  words  can  that  woe  sound." 

Shakesp. :  iionieo  A  Juliet,  OL  2. 

•  6.  To  signify,  to  mean,  to  import. 

"  In  Hebrew  it  sounds  '  nakedness  of  aught,  or  any 
realnakediieas.'"— J/iifon;  0/  Divorce. 

^  To  souTid  in  damages :  To  have  the  essen- 
tial quality  of  damages.  (Said  of  an  action 
brought,  not  for  the  recovery  of  any  specific 
thing,  as  replevin,  debt,  &c.,  but  for  damages 
only,  as  trespass.) 

soiind  (3),  *  sownde,  v.t.  &  i.  [Prob.  from 
Fr.  soHder=  to  sound,  try,  prove,  search  the 
depth  of,  from  a  supposed  Lat.  sulmndo  =  to 
submei-ge,  from  sub  =  under,  and  unda  =  a. 
wave.  But  Skeat  also  points  out  that  the 
Sp.  sonda  means  not  only  a  sounding-liiie,  but 
also  a  sound  or  channel  [Sound  (2),  s.],  and 
that  the  Fr.  sonder  was  probably  taken  from 
the  Scandinavian  sund=a.  sound;  cf.  A.S. 
mnd-gyrd,  sund-liTie  =  a  sounding-rod  or  line.] 

A.  TranMtive : 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Lit. :  In  the  same  sense  as  II.  1. 

2.  Fig. :  To  try,  to  examine  ;  to  discover  or 
endeavour  to  discover,  as  something  concealed 
in  the  depth  of  another's  breast ;  to  search 
out  the  intention,  opinion,  will,  or  desires  of; 
to  probe. 

"His  noIinesB.  however,  on  being  sounded  on  the 
subject  by  the  Spanish  Ambassador  in  Rome,  de- 
clined."—Evening  Standard,  Oct.  3, 1885. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Naut. :  To  measure  the  depth  of ;  to 
fathom  ;  to  try  or  test  the  depth  of  water  in, 
and  the  quality  of  the  bottom  of,  as  of  the 
sea,  by  sinking  a  plummet  or  piece  of  lead 
attached  to  a  line  on  which  are  marked  the 


number  of  fathoms.  The  lead  is  elongated, 
has  an  eye  at  one  end  to  receive  the  line,  and 
a  c-avity,  which  is  partially  filled  with  an 
arming  (tallow),  at  the  other,  to  which  the 
gi'ound,  especially  if  it  be  sand,  shells,  or  fine 
gravel,  9,dheres  when  the  lead  strikes  the 
ground.  Numerous  contrivances  are  employed 
for  ascertaining  tlie  nature  of  the  bottom. 
The  form  generally  used  in  the  British  servic-i 
consists  ofa  strong  tube  with  upwardly  open- 
ing valves,  which  admit  the  mud  or  saiirl 
corapo-singthe  bottom  when  the  sinker  stiikes, 
but  are  closed  by  gravity  during  the  upward 
movement. 

2.  Surg, :  To  examine  any  cavity  in  the 
body  by  means  of  a  sound.  Also  used  of 
external  examination  by  means  of  a  stetliu- 
scope  or  by  percussion. 

B.  Intrans. :  To  use  the  line  and  lead  in 
order  to  ascertain  the  depth  of  the  water. 


*  sound,  v.i.    [Swoon.] 

*  Soi^nd'-a-ble,  a.  [Eng.  sound  (2),  v. ;  -dbh.] 
Capable  of  being  sounded. 

so^nd'-age  (age  as  ig),  s.  [Eng.  sound  (3), 
V.  ;  -age.}    Dues  for  sounding. 

*  sounde,  v.  t.    [Sound  (l),  v.  ] 

s6und'-er  (1),  s.  [Eng.  sound  (2),  v. ;  isr.J 
One  who  or  that  which  sounds ;  specif,  in 
telegraphy,  a  device  used  instead  of  a 
register,  the  communications  being  read  by 
sound  alone.  It  consists  of  an  electro-magnet 
with  an  armature  having  a  lever  attached ; 
the  movement  of  the  armature,  as  it  is  at- 
tracted by  the  electro-magnet  or  withdrawn 
by  a  spring,  is  limited  by  two  stops,  between 
which  the  end  of  the  lever  plays,  and  by  the 
striking  of  which  the  sound  is  produced. 

so^d'-er  (2),  s.    [Swine.] 
1.  A  herd  of  wild  swine. 

"  We  had  Just  about  finished  eating,  when  a  large 
sounder  of  pig— not  less  thiin  twenty  of  all  sizes, 
headed  by  a  big  hoar— broke  out  of  tlie  Jungle  about 
eighty  paces  from  \is."~Field,  April  4,  1885. 

*  2.  (See  extract). 

"  A  sounder  (i.e..  in  the  language  of  the  period,  a 
boar  of  only  two  years  old)  baa  crossed  the  track  of 
the  proper  object  of  the  ch&sa." ~ Scott :  Queniin 
Durward,  ch.  ix. 

so^nd'-ing  (I),  pr.  par.,  a.,&,s.  [Sound(2),  v.] 

A.  As  pr.  par.  :  (See  the  verb). 

B.  As  adjective : 

1.  Lit.  :  Causing  sound ;  making  a  noise ; 
sonorous,  resonant. 

"I  am  become  aa  sounding  brass,  or  n  tinkling 
cymhaL"— 1  Corinthians  xiii.  1. 

2.  Having  a  magnificent  or  lofty  sound ; 
high-sounding,  bombastic. 

"  Keep  to  your  subject  close  in  all  you  say  ;  ' 

Nor  for  a  sounding  sentence  ever  stray. ' 

Dryden :  A  rt  of  Poetry,  i. 

C.  As  suhst. :  The  act  of  emitting  or  causing 
a  sound  or  noise. 

sounding-board,  s.    [Sound-board.] 

sounding-post,  »*. 

Music :  A  post  set  beneath  the  bridge  of  a 
violin,  violoncello,  &c.,  for  propagating. the 
sound  to  the  body  of  the  instrument. 

Soilad'-mg  (2),  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  .j.   [Sound (3),  v.] 
A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  <&  particip.  adj.  :  (See 
the  verb). 
C.  As  substantive : 

1.  The  act  of  one  who  sounds ;  the  act  of 
ascertaining  the  depth  of  water  with  a  lead 
and  line. 

2.  Naut.  (PI.) :  The  depths  of  wat<^r  in 
rivers,  harbours,  along  shores,  and  even  in 
the  deep  seas,  which  are  ascertained  by  the 
operation  of  sounding.  Also  a  place  or  part 
of  the  ocean  where  the  bottom  can  be  ri^nehetl 
with  the  deep-sea  line;  also  the  kimi  of 
ground  or  bottom  which  the  line  reaches. 
[Ocean,  A.  1.] 

"  The  soundings  which  lie  gets  from  his  deep-sea 
lead  .  .  .  enable  him  to  declare  the  position  ot  hia 
craft,  even  in  the  thickest  weather."— flaif^  Tele- 
graph,  Marcli  2,  1887. 

^  (1)  In  soundings :  So  near  the  land  that 
the  deep-sea  line  will  reach  the  bott<>m. 

"  We  continued  this  course  till  the  following  night, 
and  then  frequently  brought  to.  to  try  if  we  were  in 
soundings."— Anson:  Voyages,  hh.   iii..  ch.  vi. 

(2)  To  strike  soundings :  To  find  bottom  with 
the  deep-sea  line. 


JtSii,  bop- ;  povLt,  j<J^l ;  cat,  9eU,  chorus,  9liin,  benph ;  go,  gem ;  thin,  this ;  sin,  aj ;  expect,  Xenophon,  exiist.    -ing. 
-Olan,  -tian  =  shan.    -tion,  -sion  =  shun ;  -tion,  -§iion  =  zhun.    -cious,  -tious,  -sious  =  shus.    -ble,  -die,  &).  =  Ijel,  deL 
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sonnding-bottle,  s.  A  vessel  employed 
for  drawing  up  water  from  considerable  depths 
in  tlie  sea,  for  examination  and  analysis.  It 
frequently  contains  a  thermometer  for  ascer- 
taining temperatures  below  the  surface. 

sonnding-lead,  s. 

Naut. :  The  weight  used  at  the  end  of  a  line 
In  sounding.    [Lead  (1),  s.,  II.  6,] 

Bounding-line.  s, 

Naut. :  The  line  which  holds  the  sounding- 
lead. 

soiinding-rod,  s. 

Naut. :  A  graduated  iron  rod,  used  for 
ascertaining  the  depth  of  water  iu  the  well  on 
board  ship. 

*  s6und'-less(l),  a.  [Eng.  sound  (l),  s. ;  -less,] 
Having  no  sound  ;  noiseless,  silent. 

"  With  a  soundless  step  the  foot  of  Evangeline  fol- 
lowed." tongfellow:  Evangeline,  i.  3. 

•  sound-less (2),  *  sound-lesse,  a.  [Eng. 
souivi  (3),  V. ;  -Zess.]  Incapable  of  being 
sounded  or  fathomed  ;  uiifatliomable. 

"  While  he  upon  your  soundless  deep  doth  ride." 
Shahesp. :  Sonnet  8i). 

B6iind'-ly,  adv,    [Eng.  sound,  a.  ;  -ly.] 

1.  In  a  sound  manner ;  healthily,  heartily. 

2.  Without  Haw,  defect,  or  imperfection. 

3.  Truly,  correctly  ;  with  sound  judgment ; 
without  fallacy  or  error ;  rightly. 

"  The  depth  of  reason  souudli/  to  advise." 
Drayton :  Black  Prince  to  Countess  of  tiul'isbury. 

4.  Firmly :  as,  a  doctrine  soundiy  established. 
*  5.  Thoroughly,  satisfactorily,  completely, 

perfectly. 

"  Effect  this  biislness  soundJii." 

SiiaJi^s/f. :  Richard  III.,  iU.  1. 

G.  Fast,  deeply  :  as,  To  sleep  soundly, 
7.  Severely,   lustily;   with    heavy    blows; 
smartly. 

"  Villain,  I  say,  knock  me  here  soundli/.* 

SItalzesp. :  Taming  of  the  Shrew,  i.  2. 

SO^nd'-ness,  s.     [Eng.  sound,  a  ;  -ness.] 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  sound  or 
unimpaired  ;  healthiness  ;  sound  condition  or 
state. 

"  A  man  would  wish  in  the  firat  place  to  enjoy 
vigour  of  limbs  and  soujidiiens  of  ooUBtitutiou."— 
Search  :  Light  of  Nature,  vol.  i.,  pt.  ii.,  ch.  xxxiv. 

2.  Freedom  from  flaw,  defect,  imperfection, 
or  decay  :  as,  the  soundness  of  timber. 

3.  Truth,  rectitude ;  freedom  from  error  or 
fallacy  ;  correctness. 

"  I  will  not  answer  for  the  acutenesfl,  much  less  for 

tite soundness  i)ihia  diatmction." —  Waterland :  Worica, 
Tiii.  238. 

4.  Firmness,  validity,  strength,  solidity, 
truth. 

"  This  presupposed,  It  may  sl^nd  then  very  well 
with  strength  and  s"un(ln«iA  of  reason,  even  thus  to 
auawer."— i/oofter  ;  Ecclet.  J'ohlu- 

6.  Severity,  smartness ;  as,  the  soundness 
of  a  thrashing. 

•  soune  (1),  v.i.    [Sound  (1),  v.] 

•  soune  (2),  v.i.  &  (.    [Sound  (2),  v.} 

BOUp,  i".  [Fr.  soupe  =  a  sop,  v>ottage,  or  broth  ; 
cogn.  with  O.  Dut.  sop,  zop  =  broth ;  soppe, 
zoppe  =  a  sop  ;  Sw.  soppa  ~  a  sop  ;  Ger.  supp^  ; 
Dau.  suppe.     Allied  to  sup  (q.v.).] 

1.  A  kind  of  broth  or  food  made  genernlly 
by  boiling  flesh  of  some  kind  in  water  with 
various  other  ingi'cdients.  Soups  are  of 
numerous  varieties  :  as,  gravy-strnp,  hare-soup, 
turtle-5f)«p,  &;c. 

"  Let  the  cook  daub  the  hack  of  the  footman *a  new 
livery  ;  or,  when  he  is  going  up  with  a  dish  of  soup, 
let  tier  follow  hiui  softly  with  a  iadle-fulL"— iSw/£.- 
J}irections  to  Servants. 

2.  A  sup  ;  a  sip  nr  small  quantity ;  also,  a 
considerable  quantity  of  any  thin  food. 
iScotcK.) 

f  Portable  soup :  A  sort  of  oal:e  formed  of 
coiuentrated  soup,  freed  from  fat,  and,  by 
loiig-coiitiimed  boiling,  from  all  the  putres- 
cible  parts. 

soup-kitchen,  s.  A  public  establish- 
ment, supported  by  voluntary  subscriptions, 
for  preparing  and  supplying  soup  to  the  poor 
fitlier  gratis  or  at  a  nominal  eliai^e. 

soup-malgre,  s.  [Fr.)  Tliin  soup,  made 
cliii'fly  from  vegetables,  a  little  butter,  and 
some  spices. 

soup-ticket,  s.  A  ticket  given  to  poor 
persons,  entitling  them  to  receive  soup  at  a 
soup-kitchen  (q.v.). 


*  s6up  (1),  V.L  [Etym.  doubtful.]  To  breathe 
out,  as  words.    (Cainden.) 

*s6up  (2),  v.t    [Sup,  v.] 

*s6up  (3),  v.i.  [Sweep,  v.]  To  sweep  or  pass 
by  with  pomp. 

"  He  vaunts  Ma  voice  upon  an  hired  sta^e. 
With  bigh-aet  step  and  priucely  carriage, 
Now  souping  in  aide  robes  of  royalty." 

Bishop  Ball :  Satires,  i.  S. 

*80Upe,  V.i.    [Sop,  v.] 

*souper  (1),  s.    [Supper.] 

t  s6up'-er  (2),  s.  [Eng.  soup ;  -er."]  A  name 
formerly  applied  in  contempt,  in  Ireland,  to 
a  Protestant  missionary,  or  Scripture-reader, 
or  to  a  convert  from  Popery,  from  the  fact 
that  the  missionaries,  especially  in  Connauglit, 
were  said  to  assist  their  work  by  the  distribu- 
tion of  soup  to  the  poor.     [Swaddler.] 

SOU'-ple  (1),  a.  [Fr.]  Supple,  active,  athletic, 
flexible.     [Supple.] 

"Od,  ance  I  gat  a  wee  souple  yestreen,  I  was  aa 
yauld  as  an  eeL" — .Scoff .'  Antiquary,  ch.  xiL 

S6u'-ple  (2),   S.      [SWIPLE.] 

1.  The  part  of  a  flail  that  strikes  the  grain  ; 
a  swiple. 

2.  Apiece  of  wood  used  as  a  cudgel.  (Scotch.) 

s6up'-^,  a.  [Eng.  soup;  -y.]  Like  soup; 
having  the  appeai"ance  or  consistence  of  soup. 

sour,  *  soure,   *  sower,   *  sowre,  a.  &  s. 

[A.S.  sur  ;  cogn.  with  Dan.  zuur  :  Icel.  surr ; 
Dan.  suur;  Sw.  sur;  O.  H.  Ger.  sur;  Ger. 
sauer ;  "Wei.  sur;  Lith.  surus  =  salt ;  Russ. 
surovuii  =  T&w,  coarse,  harsh,  rough.]  [Sor- 
rel, $.] 
A.  As  adjective: 

1.  Having  an  acid  or  sharp  taste  ;  sharp  to 
the  taste  ;  acid,  ia.rt. 

"  For  wailed  wine  and  meates  thou  had  tho. 
Tikke  mouled  bread,  pirate,  and  elder  soure." 

Chaucer:  Complaynte  of  Cresside. 

2.  Crabbed,  morose,  sullen;  harsh  of  tem- 
per; austere,  sullen. 

"  He  hath  been  heavy,  sour,  sad." 

Shakesp.  -.  Comedy  of  Errors,  v. 

*3.  Gloomy,  dismal,  sad. 

"  Speak  sweetly,  though  thy  looks  be  tour." 

Shakesp.  :  liichard  II.,  iii.  2. 

4.  Expressive  of  di.scontent,  displeasure, 
dissatisfaction  or  peevishness  ;  peevish,  cross, 
sharp. 

"  Tlie  l»rd  treasurer  often  looked  on  me  with  a  «our 
countenance." — Swift,    ( Todd. ) 

*  5.  Bitter  to  the  feelings,  afflictive,  hard  to 
bear,  distasteful. 

"  Let  me  embrace  thee,  sour  adversity." 

STiakesp.  :  3  ffenry  VI„  iii.  L 

6.  Spoilt  by  keeping,  as  milk;  rancid,  musty. 

7.  Cold  and  unkimlly,  as  sour  land. 

£.  As  subst.  :  A  sour  or  acid  substance. 

*'  The  sweets  we  wish  for  turn  to  loathed  sours." 

Shakesp, :  /tape  of  Lucrece,  867. 

^  Sonr  grapes:  A  term  applied  to  things 
despiseil,  or  rather  which  one  aflTects  to 
desjnse,  because  they  are  out  of  reach.  The 
allu.sion  is  to  .^sop's  fable  of  "The  Fox  and 
the  Grapes." 

sour-clover,  «. 

Bot. :  Oxalis  Acetosella. 

sour-crout,  sour-krout,  «.    [Saxjeb- 

ERAUT.] 

sour-dock,  s.    Sorrel  (Rumex  Acetosa). 

*  sour-dough,  s.  Leaven.  {WycUJfe : 
Matthew  xiii.  33.) 

*  sour-eyed,  a.  Havhig  a  cross,  sour,  or 
sullen  look. 

fiour-gourd,  b. 

Bot. :  (1)  Adansonia  Gregorii,  a  species  from 
the  north  of  Australia  (Treas.  of  Bot.);  (2)  A. 
digitata  (Loudon). 

sour-gum,  a.    [Black-gum.] 

sonr-kettle,  s.  A  vessel  used  in  souring 
bleached  cloth, 

sour-krout,  a.    [Sauebkf.aut.1 

Eour-milk,  s.  A  local  nvimo  for  butter- 
milk (q.v.). 

sour-sauce,  «.    [Sorrel  (1).] 

sour-sop,  8. 

1.  Ord.  Lcmg. :  A  cross,  sour,  crabbed 
pei-sou. 


2.  Bot:  The  fruit  of  .4710-^  ,/iuricato  and 
the  tree  itself.  The  latter  grows  in  tho 
West  Indies,  and  is  of  small  size,  resembling 
the  bay,  with  yellow  flowers  having  an  un- 
pleasant smell.  Tlie  fruit  has  a  thin,  yellowish- 
green  skin,  covered  with  weak  prickles.  The 
pulp  is  as  white  as  milk,  partly  of  a  sweet 
partly  of  a  pleasantly  acid  taste. 

sour-tree,  sour-wood,  5.     [Sorbbi/- 

TREE.  ] 

80^,  V.t.  &  i.    [Sour,  a.] 

A,  Transitive: 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  To  make  sour,  acid,  or  iart ;  to  cause  to 
have  a  sour  taste. 

"The  tartneea  o(  his  face  sours  ripe  grapes."  — 
Shakesp. :  Coriolauus,  v,  4. 

2.  To  make  harsh,  cold,  or  unkindly. 

3.  To  make  sour,  harsh,  or  peevish  in  tem- 
per ;  to  make  cross,  discontented,  or  crabbed. 

"  They  .  .  .  lay  a  heavier  burthen  on  themselves 
than  they  will  be  able  to  bear,  at  least  without  souring 
their  temper."— Secfter:  Sermons,  vol.  ii.,  ser.  23, 

*i.  To  make  uneasy  or  disagreeable  ;  to 
embitter. 

"  To  sour  your  happiness  I  must  report 
The  queen  is  dead." 

Shakesp.  :  CymbeUne,  v.  5. 

*  5.  To  cause  to  lOok  gloomily ;  to  cloud. 

"  Adonis  .  .  . 
Souring  his  cheeks,  cries  Fie !  no  more  of  love  ! " 
Shakesp. :   Venus  &  Adonis,  135. 

6.  To  macerate  as  lime,  and  render  fit  for 
plaster  or  mortar. 

II.  Bleaching :  To  subject  to  the  operation 
of  souring  (q.v.). 

B,  Intransitive : 

1.  To  become  sour  or  acid ;  to  acquire  a 
sour,  tart,  or  pungent  taste. 

"  Used  in  milk  it  has  the  efTect  of  preventing  tho 
faintest  approach  of  souring,  for  at  least  a  week,  ia 
the  hottest  of  weather." — Sheidon:  Dairy  Farming, 
p.  314. 

•  2.  To  become  sour,  sullen,  crabbed,  or 
peevish. 

"Sheaoiircd 
To  what  she  is :  a  natuie  never  kind." 

Tennyson ;  Walking  to  the  Afail,  S8, 

8our9e  (1),  *  sours,  *  sourse.  s.  [O.  Fr. 

sorse,  surse,  soree,  surce  (Fr.  source),  fern,  nf 
sors,  pa.  par.  of  sordre  (Fr.  sourdre)  —  to  rise, 
from  Lat.  surgo.^    [Surgk.] 

1.  The  spring  or  fountain-head  from  which 
a  stream  of  water  proceeds  ;  any  collection  of 
water  within  or  upon  the  surface  of  the  earth 
in  which  a  stream  oi-iginates. 

"  All  rivers  have  their  source  either  in  mountains 
or  elevHtcd  lakeH  ;  and  it  is  in  their  descent  f  rum  these 
that  they  acquire  that  velocity  which  inaintuina  their 
f uturt)  current."— (?cif(/s?mt/t ;  Aniinatcd  Nature,  vol.  i., 
ch.  xiv. 

2.  The  spring  from  which  anything  flows. 

"  The  flouds  doe  gaipe,  f oi  dryed  is  their  sourse." 
Sp&iuer.  Skepheards  Calender ;  Nov, 

3.  The  first  cause,  origin,  or  original ;  one 
who  or  that  which  gives  ri^e  to  or  originates 
anytliing. 

"If  there  Is  any  one  English  word,  which  is  now 
become  virtually  literal,  iu  its  metanborical  applica- 
tion, it  ia  the  word  ao«rce.  W  ho  ia  it  that  ever  thought 
of  a  spring  or  fountain  of  water,  in  speaking  of  God 
as  the  source  of  existence  ;  of  the  sun  as  the  source  of 
light  and  lieat,  of  land  ns  one  of  the  sources  of  national 
wealth  ;  or  of  sensation  and  reflection,  aa  tlie  only 
sources  (according  to  Locke)  of  human  knowledge ; 
propositions  whicti  it  would  not  he  easy  to  enunciate 
with  equal  clearness  and  conciseness  iu  any  other 
manner  V"—'Sfeuur£.'  Philosophy,  p.  i<i'A. 

86ur9e  (2),  ».    [Souse  (2).] 

*  source,  •  sourse,  v.i.  [Source  (1),  s.]  To 
spring. 

"  luimuuities  sou%-cing  from  him."— A'aifte :  Lenten 
Stuffe. 

*  sdurde,  *  aourd-eu,  v.i.  (Fr.  sourdre,  from 
Lat.  surgo.]  [Source.]  To  rise,  to  spring,  to 
issue  ;  to  have  its  source  or  origin. 

"  But  to  all  this  was  the  towne  of  Gaunt  repugnanat 
In  80  moche  y«  inortall  warre  beganne  toioiirdeatweno 
y  sayd  and  the  town  of  Bvugys  and  other."— /"afiyan  r 
Ciironycle;  Car.  V.  (an.  8). 

s6ur'-det,  s.    [Fr.,  from  so^lrd  =  deaf;  Lat. 
surdus.] 
Music:  The  same  as  Sordine  (q.v.)^ 

sdur-dSne',  s.    [Fr.] 

Music : 

1.  A  mute  ;  a  sordine  (q.v.). 

2.  A  stop  on  the  harmonium,  which  by 
limiting  the  supply  of  wind  to  the  lower  half 
of  the  instrument,  enables  the  performer  to 
jilay  full  chords  piano. 


f^te.  fS.t,  f^c,  ^mldst,  wliat,  fall,  father;  T7q,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  thore;  pino,  pit,  siro,  git,  marine;  go,  pot, 
or»  wore,  wol^  work,  wild,  son;  mute,  cub,  ciire,  i;^iite,  cur,  r^c,  full;  try,  Sjrrian,    ea,  oe  =  e;  ey  =  a;  qu  =  few. 
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Bour'-ing,  s.    [Sotjr,  v.] 

1.  Bleaching :  A  part.of  the  process  in  which 
the  goods,  haviog  been  previously  placed  in  a 
solution  of  chloride  of  lime,  are  exposed  to  a 
dilute  solution  of  sulphuric  acid,  which  sets 
free  the  chlorine  and  whitens  the  cloth.  It 
also  neutralizes  the  alkalis  which  have  been 
used  in  previous  treatment  of  the  cloth. 

2.  Hort. :  A  crab-apple.    {Prior.) 

Soiir'-isli.  *s6^r'-isli,  a.    [Eng.  so-ur,  a.; 
•ish.  ]    Somewhat  sour ;  rather  sour  or  tart. 
"The  colour  of  that  in  the  comb  in  the  hive,  but 
not  so  dry,  and  having  a  tourith  amelL" — BurrougM  : 
Pepacton,  p,  173. 

Soiir'-ly,  *  sower-ly,  adv.    [Eng.  soiir,  a. ; 

1.  In  a  sour  manner ;  with  acidity  or  tart- 
ness. 

2.  With  peevishness  or  acrimoay ;  tartly, 
peevishly. 

3.  In  a  sullen,  morose  manner ;  bitterly, 
sullenly. 

"  To  this  replied  the  Btem  Athenian  prince. 
And  sourly  amiled." 

Drffden :  Palamon  A  Arcite,  ii.  808. 

sour'-ness,  *  soure-nes» ""  soure-nesse, 

s.     [Eng.  sour ;  -7tess.l 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  sour ;  tart- 
ness, acidity. 

"  And  as  thou  couldest  not  see  leaueu  though  thou 
brakest  vp  a  loafe,  except  thou  smelledst  or  castedst 
theiOJtrenes  "— ry«d(i«,-   Workes,  p.  225. 

2.  Asperity ;  harshness  of  temper ;  crabbed- 
ness,  sullenness,  moroseness, 

"  It  takes  off  the  ioui'neKt  and  moroseness  of  our 
apirits,  and  inakea  us  atfable  and  courteous."— Mar^  ; 
Hennons,  vol.  i.,  ser.  2. 

Bo^'-OCk,  s.    [Sour,  a.]    Sorrel  (1).    {Scotch.) 

*  sours*  *  sourse,  a.    [Source.] 

•sous  (s  silent),  s.     [Prop,  the  pi.  of  sou  (q.v.), 
but  frequently  used  as  a  singular.]    A  sou. 
"  Not  a  sous  to  save  me  from  gaol." — Arbuthnot  : 
Bitt.  John  Bull,  xvL  1. 

so^e  (1),   *  souce,    *  sowce,    *  sowse, 

*  sowsse,  s.  &  adv.     [A  doublet  of  sauce 
(q.v.).] 
A.  As  siibstantive ; 

1.  Pickle  made  with  salt ;  sauce. 

2.  Anything  steeped  or  preserved  in  pickle ; 
espec,  the  ears,  feet,  &c.,  of  swine  pickled. 

"Sending  the  king  woord  that  he  had  prouided  at 
his  brothers  manor,  against  his  coming,  good  pleiitie 
of  Souse  &  poffdred  meat." — BoliiUhea:  HUt.  Ejig., 
bk.  viji.,  ch.  viL 

*  3.  The  ear,  in  contempt. 

4.  A  plunging  into  water ;  a  drenching  with 
water. 

5.  A  violent  attack  or  falling  upon,  as  of  a 
bird  on  its  prey  ;  a  violent  blow. 

"  The  hawk  give^  it  a  totise  that  makes  it  to  rebound." 
Drayton:  Poly-Olbion,  s.  20. 

*  B.  As  adv. :  With  sudden  violence  ;  slap. 

"And,  looking  full  on  every  man  they  meet, 
Run  toiue  against  his  ch^pa." 

I'oung :  Et/ulles  to  ifr.  Pope,  L 

B^se,  *  souce,  *  sowce,  *  sowse,  v.t.  &  i. 
[Souse,  s.] 
A.  Transitive : 

1.  To  steep  in  pickle  ;  to  pickle. 

"  Kill  Bwine,  and  souse  'em. 
And  eat  'em  when  we  have  bread." 

Beaum.  &  Flat. :  Prophetai,  i  8. 

2.  To  plunge  into  water. 

"They  soused  me  over  head  and  ears  in  water  when 
a  boy,  so  that  I  am  now  one  of  the  most  ca^-hardeued 
of  the  Ironaides."— yiddtafi/i  -■  Guardian. 

3.  To  drench  with  water, 

"Others  soused  him  with  the  contents  of  bucket 
after  bucket  of  cqld  soapsuds  and  viaia^"— Daily  Tele- 
graph,  Oct.  30,  18B6. 

*4.  To  pounce  upon  ;  to  strike  with  sudden 
violence,  as  a  bird  strikes  its  prey. 

"The  gallant  monarch  is  In  arms  ; 
And  like  an  eagle  o'er  his  airy  towera,  __ 

To  souse  annoyance  thH.t  comes  near  Iiis  nest. 

Shakesp. :  King  John,  v.  % 

*  H.  Intraiisitive : 

1.  To  fall  suddenly  ;  to  make  a  sudden 
attack. 

"  Jove'fl  bird  will  souse  upon  the  timorous  hare.'" 
DryUen  :  Juvenal,  sat.  ilv. 

2.  To  strike  ;  to  deliver  blows. 

"  With  hiileous  horror  both  together  smlght. 
And  souce  so  sore,  that  they  the  heavens  affray. 
Spenser:  F.  Q.,  I.  v.  8. 

3.  To  beat ;  to  fall  as  a  blow. 

"  With  huge  great  hammers,  that  did  never  rest 
From  heaping  atroakes  which  thereon  soused  sore. 
Spenser :  F.  q.,  IV,  v.  38. 


soiise  (2),  s6ur9e  (2),  «.    [Fr.  sous  =  under.] 
Arch. :  A  support  or  underprop.    (Gwilt.) 

so^-shiim'-ber,  s.    [Btym.  doubtful.] 

Bot. :  Solanummammosum,  the  Nipple  Night- 
shade, a  West  Indian  species. 

sdus'-lik,  s.    [Suslik.] 

s6^-s6'-eU.  s.    [Etym.  doubtful.] 

Bot. :  Rhodymenia-palmata.    (Scotch.) 

s6us'-ten-U  sdu'-ten-U,  a.  [Fr.  =  sus- 
tained.] 

Her.  :  A  term  applied  when  a  chief  is,  as  it 
were,  supported  by  a  small  part  of  the  es- 
cutcheon beneath  it,  of  a  different  colour  or 
metal  from  the  chief,  and  reaching,  as  the 
chief  does,  from  side  to  side,  being,  so  to  speak, 
a  small  part  of  the  chief  of  another  colour, 
and  supporting  the  real  chief. 

*  sout'-age  (age  as  ig},  s.  [Etym.  doubtful.] 
Coarse  bagging  or  sacking  for  hops. 

"  Take  soutage,  or  hair,  that  covers  the  kell." 

Taster:  Husbandry;  August. 

s6u-tane',  s.  [Fr.,  from  Low  Lat.  subtana, 
from  Lat.  mbt^is—  beneath  ;  Ital.  sottana.] 

Rotnan  Church:  The  ordinary  outer  gar- 
ment worn  by  ecclesiastics  in  ordinary  life, 
and  always  under  the  vestments  in  public 
ministrations.  It  is  generally  of  coarse  cloth 
or  serge ;  for  priests  the  colour  is  black,  for 
bishops  and  monsignori  purple,  for  cardinals 
red,  and  for  the  pope  white. 

86u'-ter,  *  sowter,  s.  [Lat.  sutor,  from  suo 
=  to  sew.]    A  shoemaker. 

"  He  knew  the  measure  of  a  guest's  foot  as  well  as 
e'er  a  «(m(er  on  this  side  Solway. "— ScoM;  Antiquary, 
ch.  ii 

s6u'-ter-ly,  a.  [Eng.  souter;  -ly.]  Like  a 
cobbler ;  low,  vulgar. 

"  As  two  the  special  bassawes  of  that  proud  souterly 
Sowdau,  may  we  well  conayder  the  woiide  and  the 
fleshe."— Sir  T.  More:  Works,  p.  1,296. 

*  SOU'-ter-rain,  s.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  mUerra' 
neus.]    A  grotto  or  cavern  underground. 

"Defences  against  extremities  of  heat,  as  shade, 
grottos,  or  souterrains,  are  necessary  preservatives  of 
nealtli."— .<r&ittft/(o(. 

SO^th,  ^SOUthe,  s.,  a.,  &  adv.  [A.S.  sudh  = 
south  ;  sicdha  =  tlie  south,  the  southern  region  ; 
sudhan  =  from  the  south  ;  cogn.  with  Dut. 
zuid  =  south  ;  zuider  =  southern  ;  zuiden  = 
the  south  ;  Icel.  sudhr ;  Dan.  syd  =  south  ; 
souden  =  southern  ;  Sw.  syd  —  south  ;  sdder  = 
the  south  ;  O.  H.  Ger.  sund  =  south  ;  sundan 
=  froni  the  south;  Ger.  sud  =  south;  sOden 
=  from  tlie  south.] 

A,  As  substantive: 

1.  One  of  the  four  cardinal  points  of  the 
compass,  directly  opi)ositeto  the  north.  The 
meridian  of  any  place  is  a  great  circle  passing 
through  the  north  and  south  points  and  the 
place  itself. 

2.  The  region,  tract,  country,  or  locality 
lying  opposite  to  the  north,  or  situated  nearer 
to  the  south  point  than  some  other  point  of 
reckoning. 

"  The  queen  of  the  south."'— Matthew  xli.  42, 

*3.  The  wind  that  blows  from  the  south. 

"  Like  foggy  south  puffing  with  wind  and  rain," 

Shakesp. :  As  Voa  Like  It,  iii.  5. 

B,  As  adj. :  Situated  in  the  south,  or  in  a 
southern  direction  fi-om  the  point  of  observa- 
tion ;  lying  towards  the  south  ;  peitaining  to 
or  proceeding  from  the  south  ;  southern. 

"  At  the  south  entry."        Shakesp.  :  .tfacbeth,  ii.  2, 

C,  As  adv. .-  Towards  the  south  ;  from  tlie 
south. 

"They  take  their  courses  east,  west,  north,  south." 
Shakesp. :  2  Henry  /!',,  iv.  2, 

^  Shakespeare  used  the  word  as  a  preposi- 
tion =  on  the  south  of. 

'"Tis  south  the  city  miUs."  Coriolanus.  1.  10. 

South  African  chautlng-gosliawk. 

s     [Melierax.] 

South  African  griffin,  s. 

Orniih.  :  Otogyps  auricularis,  called  also  the 
Eared  or  Sociable  Vulture. 
South  American  mud-fish.  s.     [Le- 

PIDOSIREN.] 

South  American  ostrich,  a.    [Rhea.] 
*  south-fog,  s.     A  fog  coming  from  the 
soutli. 

"The  south-fog  rot  him.  \"Shakesp.  :    CyTnheline, 


South  Pacific  ^rhale,  s. 

Zool.  :  BaUena  antipodarum. 

South-sea,  s.  A  name  formerly  given 
to  the  Pacific  Ocean,  and  especially  to  the 
southern  portion  of  it. 

South-sea  Bitbblp. :  A  Htock-jol)I.Mng  j^chcnio 
devised  by  Sir  John  Blunt,  an  Engliah  lawyi'r, 
in  1710.  The  object  of  the  company  was  to 
obtain  the  sole  privilege  of  trading  in  the 
South  seas,  for  which  tlieyolTerfd  tli(!  Govern- 
ment easier  terms  for  the  advance  and  nego- 
tiation of  loans  than  could  be  obtained  from 
the  general  public.  In  1720  the  proposal  to 
take  over  the  National  Debt,  in  consideration 
of  5  per  cent,  v/as  agreed  to  by  the  House  of 
Commons,  but  the  whole  bubble  soon  burst 
and  ruined  thousands.  The  term  is  some- 
times applied  to  any  hollow  scheme  which 
has  a  splendid  promise,  but  whose  collapse 
will  be  sudden  and  ruinous. 

South-sea  tea: 

Bot.:  Ilex vomitoria.     [Ilex.] 

south-southerly,  s. 

Ornith. :  A  local  American  name  for  Harelda 
gtadalis.  (Yarrell:  Brit.  Birds,  ed.  4th,  iv.  449.) 

south-wester,  s.    [South wester.] 

south,  v.i.     [South,  s.] 

1.  To  move,  turn,  or  veer  towards  the  south. 

"When  next  the  southing  aun  inflames  the  day." 
Dryden:  Virgil;  Qeorgic  iv.   57". 

2.  To  arrive  at  or  pass  the  meridian  of  s 
place  :  as,  The  moon  souths  at  nine. 

S6Uth-cot'-ti-an^,  s.  pi.    [See  def.] 

Church  Hist.  (PL) :  The  followers  of  Joanna 
Southcott  (1750-1814),  who  claimed  to  be 
descended  from  an  old  Hertfordshire  family, 
but  ^hose  own  circumstances  were  so  poor 
that  she  had  to  become  a  domestic  servant. 
She  had  strong  religious  feelings,  and,  till 
about  the  age  of  forty,  was  a  member  of  the 
Methodist  body.  In  1792  she  professed  to  re- 
ceive revelations,  which  she  published  in 
1801-3.  These  were  partly  in  prose,  but  cliiefly 
in  doggrel.  From  that  time  to  her  death  the 
nuinberof  believers  in  her  pretension.s  largi;ly 
increased.  Tiiese  were  by  no  means  conlined 
to  the  uneducated  classes,  and  they  made 
such  provision  for  her  as  enabled  her  to  live 
in  considerable  style.  In  return  for  their 
otferings  her  followers  received  "  seals" — 
papers  which  purported  to  number  them  with 
the  mystical  "hundred  and  forty  and  four 
thousnnd  "  of  the  Apocalypse  (vii.  4).  In  1813 
Joanna  announced  that  she  was  about  to  be- 
come a  mother,  that  the  child  would  be 
miraculously  conceived,  and  would  be  the 
Shiloh  (Gen.  xlix.  10)  in  whom  the  Millennium 
was  to  be  established.  She  died  Dec.  27, 
1814,  and  on  her  tombstone,  in  MaryleVtone 
Churchyard,  is  an  inscription  foretelling  her 
reappearance.  Shortly  before  her  death,  the 
Rev.  J.  T.  Foley,  Rector  of  Old  Swinfurd,  on 
her  belialf,  announced  to  her  followers  that 
she  had  received  a  heavenly  command  that 
they  were  not  to  assemble  for  worship  till 
after  the  birth  of  Sliiloh,  but  to  attend  Pro- 
testant churches.  In  1825,  Charles  William 
Twort  pretended  to  be  the  Shiloh,  and  another 
impostor,  Getn'ge  Turner  (whose  followers 
were  called  Turnerites),  arose  about  the  same 
time.  The  last  leader  of  the  Southeottians 
was  John  Wroe,  of  Bowling,  near  Bradford. 
He  claimed  prophetic  gifts,  and  taught  that 
the  Second  Advent  was  at  hand.  His  adher- 
ents, who  are  called  Christian  Israelites,  are 
stronger  in  Australia  (where  Wroe  died  in 
1863)  than  in  England,  where  only  three  or 
four  congregations  exist. 

So^th'-dd^n,  u.    &  s      [Eng.   southf   and 
down,  s  ] 

A.  As  adj. :  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  South- 
downs  of  England  in  Sussex,  &c.  :  a."^,  a  South- 
down sheep,  So^ithdown  mutton. 

B.  As  suhst. :  One  of  a  noted  herd  of  English 
sheep ;  mutton  from  such  a  sheep. 

south'-east,  5.,  a.,  &  adv.    [Eng.  south,  and 
east.] 

A,  As  subst.  :  The  point  of  the  compass 
equally  distant  from  tlie  south  and  the  east 
points. 

B,  As  adj. :  In  the  direction  of,  pertaining 
to,  or  coming  from  the  southeast. 

"The  planting  of  trees  warm  upon  a  wall  against 
the  HDiitn  or  southeast  sun,  doth  liaaten  theu  rli)eii' 
ing."—Bticon. 

C,  ^s  adv.  Towards  the  southeast. 


boil,  ho^;  poUt,  jo^l;  cat,  ^ell,  chorus,  5hin,  hengh;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as;  escpect,  Xenophon,  e^ist.    ph  =  t 
-cian,  -tian  =  shgtsu    -tion,  -sion  =  shiin;  -fion,  -gion  =  zOiun.    -cious,  -tious,  -sious  =  shiis.   -ble,  -die,  Ac.  -  b$l,  d^U 
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s^^th-east'-er-l^,    south-east-em,  a. 

[Kng.  south,  and  easterly,  or  eastern.]    South- 
east. 

t  S^th'-er,  v.i.    [For  sovthem.]    [Southern, 
v.]    To  turn  or  veer  towards  the  south. 

"On  chance  ot  the  wiud  sout?ieHng." — Field,  Sept. 
25,  1886. 

so^'-ther  (1),    s6V-der,   s.      [Solder.] 
(Stxttvh.) 

B^^th'-er  (2),  s.    [Eng.  south;  -er.]    A  wind 
from  the  southeast. 

Bouth'-er-ll-ness,  s.    [Eng.  southerly ;  -ness.'] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  southerly. 

soutll'-er-l^,  a.  &  adv.  [Eng.  soiither(n);  -ly.] 

A,  Asadjective : 

1.  Lying  in  the  south  or  in  a  direction 
towards  the  south  or  nearly  south. 

"  Two  other  country  bills  give  us  a  view  of  the  most 
easterly,  westerly,  mid  southerly  parts  of  Eiiglaud," 
—Qraunt:  Bills  of  Afortality. 

2.  Couiing  from  the  south  or  a  point  nearly 
south.    (Shukesp. :  Hamlet,  ii.  2.) 

B,  As  adv. :  Towards  the  sonth. 

"  Whan  she  is  gone  southerly"— P.  BoUand:  Pliny, 
bk.  ii.,  ch.  xcvii, 

south' -em,   *soth-erne,  a.  &  a.    [A.S. 
siidherne.  ] 
JPl,  As  adjective : 

1.  Of  or  belonging  to  the  south ;  situated 
in  or  towards  the  south ;  lying  on  the  south 
eide  of  the  equator. 

"  Frowning  Auster  seeks  the  southern  sphere." 

DrytLen:  Ovid;  Metamorphoses  i. 

2.  Coming  from  the  south. 

"  Men's  bodies  are  heavier  when  southern  wlnda 
blow  tliiin  wlittn  northern."— Bmcoti;  Jftit.  Hist. 

*  B.  As  subst. :  A  southerner,  a  southron. 
southem-caracara,  s. 

Ornith.  :  Ihycter  austruliSy  a  predatory  bird 
inhabiting  the  South  American  continent  and 
the  Falkland  Islands.  It  runs  fast,  approaches 
houses  to  pick  up  otfal,  attacks  small  wounded 
or  sleeping  aniiniils,  and  congregates  in  num- 
bers, like  vultures,  on  the  carcase  of  any 
larger  animal. 

Bouthern-cavy.  s. 

Zool. :  Cavia  aiLstralis,  a  small  species  from 
Patagonia. 

Southern-cross,  s. 

Astron. :  Crux  australis.    [Crux,  "If.] 

"  Under  the  Southern  Cross,  amidst  the  augax  canea 
■nd  nutmeg  trees."— i/ocaula^ ;  Sist.  Eng.,  ch.  U. 

southern  field-vole,  5. 

Zool. :  Arvicola  arvalis.  It  replaces  the 
Field  Vole  in  southern  Europe  and  extends 
into  western  Asia. 

southern-fish,  s. 

Astron. :  Piscis  australis  (q.v.). 

southem-walnscot,  s. 

Entom. :  Arare  British  night-moth,  Leucania 


BOUth'-ern,  v.i.  [Southern,  a.]  To  veer 
towards  the  south. 

"  The  wind  having  touthemed  somewhat.' — Field, 
Sept.  4,  188C. 

SO'&th'-em-er,  s.  [Eng.  snuthem ;  er.l  An 
inliabitant  or  native  of  the  SDuth,  especially 
of  the  Southern  States  of  Anifiica. 

Bouth'-ern-li-ness,  s.  [Eng.  southernly ; 
-ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  southerly. 

south' -ern-ly",  adv.  [Eng.  southern;  -ly.] 
Towards  the  south. 

"  The  aun  goeth  not  ao  far  tnuthernly  from  nfl." — 
Sakewill:  Apologie,  bk.  ii.,  cli.  iv.,  §  i. 

BOUth'-em-most,  a.  [Eng.  southern;  -most.] 
Situated  nearest  to  the  south. 

Boiith'  -  em  -  wood,  •  soth  -  em  -  wood, 
*  s'oth-ren-wod,  s.  [A.S.  suthemwudu, 
suthernwyrt.] 

Bot. :  Artemisia  Ahrotanum,  a  hoary  plant, 
more  or  less  shrubby,  with  freely-divided 
leaves  and  nodding  yellow  flowers.  The  whole 
plant  is  aromatic  and  agreeable,  though  appar- 
ently the  oyiposite  to  bees.  It  is  a  native  of 
southern  Europe  and  the  temperate  parts  of 
Asia,  Sometimes  called  by  country  people 
the  Old  Man,  and  in  the  West  of  England 
Boys'  Lnve.  It  is  used  on  the  Continent  of 
Europe  for  making  a  kind  of  beer. 


SOUth'-ing,  s.    [Eng.  south;  -ing.] 

I.  Ord.  Lang. :  Tendency  or  motion  to  or 
towards  the  south. 

II.  Technically : 

1.  Astron.  :  The  time  at  which  the  moon  or 
other  heavenly  body  passes  the  meridian  of  a 
place. 

"  Not  far  from  hence,  it  I  observed  aright 
The  southing  of  the  stars  and  polar  light, 
Sicilia  lies."'  Dryden:  Virgil;  .^neiti  v.  33. 

2.  Namg. :  The  difference  of  latitude  made 
by  a  ship  in  sailing  to  the  southward. 

3.  Survey. :  When  the  second  extremity  of 
a  course  is  further  south  than  the  first  ex- 
tremity, the  course  is  said  to  make  southing. 

*  s6^th'-l^.  adv.  [Eng.  south;  -ly.]  Towards 
or  in  the  south ;  from  the  south. 

"  When  the  wiade  bloweth  southty."—Ma8call :  On 
Angling,  p.  2. 

*  s6iith'-m6st,  a.  [Eng.  south,  a. ;  -most.] 
Furthest  toward  the  south  ;  southernmost. 

"  From  Aroar  to  Nebo,  and  the  wild 
Of  southmoat  Abarim."  Milton  :  P.  L.,  l.  408. 

84^th'-ness,  s.  [Eng.  south,  a. ;  -ness.]  The 
tendency  of  a  magnetic  needle  to  point  towards 
the  south. 

soilth'-ron,  s.  &a.    [Eng.  south;  -ron.) 

A.  As  subst. :  A  native  or  inhabitant  of  a 
southern  country  or  of  the  southern  part  of , 
a  country;  specif.,  a  term  formerly  applied 
in  Scotland  to  an  Englishman. 

B.  As  adj. :  Living  in  or  coming  from  the 
south ;  southern. 

"  While  back-recoiling  eeem'd  to  reel 

Their  southron  foes."         Burns :  The  Vision. 

*  south-say.  *  south-say-er,  s.  [Sooth- 
say, Soothsayer.] 

soTlth'-ward,  adv.,  «.,  &  s.  [Eng.  south,  a. ; 
•ward.] 

A,  As  adv. :  Towards  the  south. 

••  Life  .  .  .  from  the  dreary  months 
Flies  conscious  loirfAward."   Thomson:   Winter,  920. 

B,  As  adj. :  Lying  towards  the  south ;  di- 
rected towards  the  south. 

"  Haste  to  our  southward  battle." 

Macaulay  .*  Battle  of  Luke  RegUfus,  xxil. 

C,  As  subst. :  Southern  regions  or  countries ; 
the  south. 

*'  Countries  are  more  fruitful  to  the  southward  than 
In  the  northern  part8."—flaie/fl'A-:  ^Ist.  iVorlU. 

B^iith-weSf,  s.  &  a.  [Eng.  south,  ».,  and 
west.  ] 

A.  As  subst. :  The  point  of  the  compass 
equally  distant  from  the  south  and  west. 

"  The  thaw-wind,  with  the  breath  of  Jane, 
Breathed  gently  from  tlie  warm  southwest" 

Wordsworth :  Oak  &  the  Broom. 

B.  As  adjective : 

1.  Lying  in  the  direction  of  the  southwest. 

2.  Coming  from  the  southwest :  as,  a  south- 
west wind. 

s6^th-west'-er,  soii'-west'-er,  «.  [Eng. 
southwest;  -er.] 

1.  A  strong  southwest  wind 

2.  A  waterproof  hat  with  a  flap  hanging 
over  the  neck,  worn  in  bad  weather. 

"  Oilskins  and  sou'-westers  were  donned,  and  very 
warm  they  were  to  walk  in."— Field,  Dec.  6,  1884. 

s6iith-west'-er-ly,  a.  [Eng.  south,  and 
westerly.] 

1.  In  the  direction  of  the  southwest,  or 
nearly  so. 

2.  Coming  from  the  southwest,  or  a  point 
nearly  southwest. 

So^th-west'-em,  a.  [Eng.  south,  and  west- 
-ern.]  In  the  direction  of  southwest  or  nearly 
so  ;  lying  or  situated  in  or  towards  the  south- 
west. 

Soiith-west'-ward,  adv.  [Eng.  southwest ; 
ward.]    Towards'  the  southwest. 

*  so^-ve-nange,  *  s6'-ve-nan9e,  s.  [O.  Fr.  ] 

Remembrance,  memory. 

"  Qave  wond'rous  great  countenance  to  the  knight, 
That  of  hia  way  he  had  no  souvenance." 

Spenser:  F.  Q.,  II.  vl.  8. 

s6u'-ve-nir,  s.  [Fr.]  Something  to  remind 
one  of  another ;  that  which  revives  the 
memory  of  another ;  a  keepsake. 

*  sov-er-aine,  a.    [Sovereign.] 

*  sov-e-rain-ly,  adv.  [Mid.  Eng.  soverain; 
■ly.]    Above  all.    (Chaucer:  C.  T.,  15,368.) 


*  s6v'-er-a5tn-tess,  s.  [Mid,  Eng.  soverain  =r 
sovereign  ;  -tess.]  The  now  obsolete  femininw 
form  of  soverain,  i.e.  .sovereign. 

"  Seas'  soveraintess,  sleep  bringer,  pil^m's  guide. 
Peace-loving  queen." 
Sylvester :  Du.  Bartas  ;  fourth  day,  first  week,  718. 

s6v'-er-eign    {g    silent),     *  sov-er-aign, 

*  sov-er-aigne,  *  sov-er-aygne,  sov- 
er-ain,   ♦  sov-er-ayne,   *  sov-er-eyu, 

•  sov-er-yn,  *  sdv'-r9.n,  a.  &  s.  [The  g  \&- 
intrusive,  as  if  from  the  idea  that  the  word  had 
something  to  do  with  reigning,  O.  Fr.  sove- 
rain (Fr.  souverain),  from  Low  Lat.  super- 
anum),  accus.  of  superanus  —  chief ,  principal, 
from  Lat.  super  =  above ;  Ital.  sovrano, 
soprano ;  Sp.  &  Port,  soberuno.l 

A.  As  adjective  : 

1.  Supreme  in  power;  possessing  supreme- 
power;  independent  of  and  unlimited  by  any- 
other. 

"  Thou  shalt  have  charge  and  sovereign  trust  hereiu."" 
Shakesp. :  1  Benry  IV.,  ilL  3.- 

2.  Princely,  royal. 

"  Aud  you.my  sovereign  lady,  with  the  rest. 
Causeless  have  laid  disgraces  on  my  head. 

Shakesp. :  2  Senry  I V.,  til.  L 

3.  Supreme  in  excellence ;  most  noble,  most 
gracious. 

"  0  father,  gracious  was  that  word  which  closed 
Thy  sov'reign  sentence,  that  man  should  find  grace." 
Milton:  P.L.,  ill.  145. 

4.  Efficacious  in  the  highest  degree;  effec- 
tual. (Applied  especially  to  medicines  or 
remedies.) 

"  Against  strange  maladies  a  sovereign  cure." 

Shakesp.  :  Sonnet  153, 

B.  As  substantive : 

1.  One  who  exercises  supreme  power;  a. 
su})reme  ruler;  the  person  having  the  highest 
authority  in  a  State,  as  a  king,  emperor, 
queen,  &;c. ;  a  monarch. 


2.  The  name  given  to  certain  gold  coins  : 

*  (1)  A  gold  coin  current  at  223.  6d.  from 
the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  to  that  of  James  I. 

(2)  A  gold  coin,  123-274  grains  Troy  in- 
weight,  of  the  value  of  20s. ,  and  the  standard 
of  English  coinage  at  the  present  day.  By 
the  Coinage  Act  of  1816,  the  gold  coinage  of 
England  consists  of  gold  22  carats,  is  ^  or  ■916. 
fine,  which  is  called  Standard  gold.  The' 
value  of  the  sovereign  is  deduced  from  the 
fact  that  401bs.  Troy  of  standard  gold  is  coined 
into  1,869  sovereigns, 

(3)  A  name  applied  to  a  coin  formerly  used 
in  Austria,  worth  about  £1  8s.  sterling. 

sovereign-state,  s.  A  State  having  the 
administration  of  its  own  government,  and 
not  dependent  on  or  subject  to  another 
power. 

*  sov'-er-eign-ess  (g  silent),  s.  [Eng.  sov- 
ereign; -ess.]    A  female  sovereign,  a  queen, 

"  His  mother,  the  soverpignesa  of  every  loyal  lover  " 
— Braithwaite:  Penitent  Pitgrim. 

*s6v'-er-eign-ize  {g  silent),  v.i.  [Eng.  sover- 
eign; -ize.]    To  exercise  supreme  authoriLy. 

"  Her  rnyaJties  were  spacious,  as  sovnrHgnizing  over 
many  towusand  proviucea.  "—li'ir  i*.  Herbert:  Travels. 
p.  8L 

*  sov'-er-eagn-lj^,    *  sov-er-aign -lie, 

{g  silent),  adv.  L^^ng.  snvereign ;  -li/.]  Su- 
pi'diiely  ;  in  the  highest  degree ;  above  all 
otliers. 

"  But  gnveralgnlic  the  aonne  of  Joue 
BeuLii'd  him  m  tlie  iJita^e," 

Warner  ■  Alblont  England.  11. 

*  sov'-er-eign-ness  {g  silent),  *  sov-er- 
ain-nesse,-'''.  [Eug.  sovereign;  -nas.]  Sove- 
reign power  or  authority ;  sovereignty. 

"  But  soverainnefSP.  nyenward  ahulde  thinke  in  this 
wise."- C'Aaucer ;  Testament  of  Lotte,  Ii. 

sov'-er-eign-ty  {g  silent),  *  sov-er-aine- 

tee,  3.     [O.  Fr.  soverainte  (Fr.  so^tveraiiite).^ 

1.  The  state  or  condition  of  a  sovereign; 
supreme  power  in  a  State ;  the  possession  of 
supreme  or  uncontrollable  power. 

"  The  sovereignty  will  fall  upon  Macbeth." 

Shakesp.  :  Macbi:th,  il.  4, 

2.  Predominant  power  or  character ;  su- 
premacy. 

"  For  Jove's  own  tree. 
That  holds  the  woods  in  awful  sovereignty." 

Dryden  :  Virgil :  Qeorgic  IL  89*. 

*  3.  Supreme  excellence. 

"  Of  all  complexions  the  culled  sooereignty'' 

Shakesp. :  Love's  Labottr's  Lost,  iv.  8. 

4.  Supreme  medicinal  efficacy.  {Shake^,  t 
All's  Well,  i.  3.) 

*  SOV'-ran,  a.  &  s.     [Sovereign.] 


f^te,  i&t.  f^e,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot, 
or.  wove,  T7olf;  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  ciire,  ^nite,  cur,  rule,  full;  try,  S^lan.    S9,  oa  =  e;  ey  =  a;  qu  =  kw. 
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B^^t"  (1),  *  SO  we,  *  SUWe,  s.  [A.S.  mgu,  sit; 
cogn.  with  Dut.  zog;  leel.  syr;  Dan.  so ;  Sw. 
sugga,  so  ;  O.  H.  Ger.  sii  ;  Ger.  sau  ;  Ir.  suig  ; 
Wet.  hwck  (hog) ;  Lat.  sus ;  Gr.  5s,  trus  (Aus, 
a«5).J 

I,  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  The  female  of  the  hog  kind  or  of  swine ; 
«  female  pig. 

2,  An  insect ;  arailliped  ;  thesow-bug(q.v.). 
IL  Technically: 

1.  Founding : 

(1)  The  main  trough  leading  from  the  tap- 
hole  of  a  cupola  or  smelting-funiace,  and 
from  which  ramify  the  passages  leading  to 
the  separate  moulds  in  casting,  or  to  the 
shallow  ditches  in  the  floor  which  receive  the 
pigs  of  cast  metal. 

(2)  The  piece  of  metal  cast  in  this  trough ; 
an  oblong  mass  of  metal.    [Pig.] 

*2.  Mil,:  A  military  structure  of  the  na- 
ture of  a  movable  covered  shed,  formerly  used 
in  sieges  to  cover  and  protect  men  who  were 
employed  in  sapping  and  raining  operations. 

T[  To  have^  get,  or  take  the  right  (or  ivrong) 
sow  by  the  ear:  To  pitch  upon  the  right  (or 
wrong)  person ;  to  form  a  right  (or  wrong) 
conclusion. 
sow-bug,  s.  ^.--^ 

Zool. :  OnisGus  asellus.  ^ 

*  sow-drank,  a.    Beastly  drunk. 
sow-fennel,  s.    [Fennel,  s.,  1[  (4),  Hoo's 

FENNEL.] 

sow  (2),  s.    [Soy.] 

8dw(l),  *SOWe  (pa.  t.  *sew,  sowed;  pa.  par. 
* sowen,  sown,  *  sowan).  v.t.  &  i.  [A.S.  sdwan 
(pa.  t.  seoWy  pa.  par.  sawen);  cogn.  with  Dut. 
zaaigen;  Icel.  sd;  Dan.  saae;  Sw.  s3;  O.  H.  Ger. 
sawen,  saJien;  Goth,  saian ;  Ger.  sden;  Wei. 
ftau ;  Lat.  seroJ]  ' 

A.  Transitive : 

1.  To  scatter,  as  seed  upon  the  ground,  for 
the  purpose  of  growtli ;  to  plant  by  strewing. 

"He  that  aoweth  yede  out  to  sowe  his  aedc.'' — Wy- 
eliffe:  ilatt.  xiii. 

2.  To  scatter  seed  over  for  growth  ;  to  strew 
with  seed  ;  to  supply  or  stock  with  seed. 

"Sow  the  fields  and  plant  vinijyard3."~/'saim  cvli.  37. 

3.  To  scatter  over,  to  besprinkle. 

"  He  SQW'd  with  stai-a  the  heav'n.  thick  aa  a  field." 
JliUton:  P.  L..  vii.  358. 

4.  To  spread  abroad,  to  disseminate,  to 
propagate ;  to  cause  to  extend. 

"  He  devlseth  mischief  contlQually,  be  iotoeth  dia- 
coTd." — Prooerbs  vi.  14. 

B.  Intraiis.  :  To  scatter  seed  for  growth  or 
the  production  of  a  crop. 

"  When  he  lowed,  some  seeds  fell  by  the  wayside." — 
Matt,  xiii,  4. 

•sow  (2),  V.t.  &  i.     [Sew.J 

BfS^-a,  SO^K-a,  s.  [Hind,  smua;  Beng.  sul-phaJ] 
Bot. :  Anethum  Sowa,  an  umbellifer  culti- 
vated in  India  for  its  aromatic  seeds,  which 
are  much  used  by  the  natives  in  cookery,  and 
for  the  foliage,  which  serves  as  a  vegetable. 

sow'-an^,  s.  pi.    [SowExs.] 

s6^'-ar,  s.  [Hind.]  A  trooper ;  a  mounted 
soldier  belonging  to  the  irregular  cavalry, 

stf^-'back,  s.     [Eng.  sow  (1),  s.,  and  back.] 
Geol.  (PL):  A  popular  name  for  the  long 
parallel  ridges  or  bank.s  of  boulder-clay  in  the 
valleys  of  the  Lowlands  of  Scotland. 

"  Sirwbackx  lieiiig  the  glacial  counterparts  of  those 
bro-id  banks  of  ailtand  sand  that  form  here  and  there 
upon  the  beds  of  rivers,"— ffeitie ;  Great  Ice  Age,  p.  76. 

S<J^-bane,  s.  [Eng.  sowO),  s.,  and  bane.  So 
named  because  the  species  is  said  to  be  fatal 
to  hogs.] 

Bot.  :  (1)  Chp-nopodium  hybridum  (Britten  & 
Holland)  ;  (2)  C.  rubram  (Prior). 

s6^-bread,  s.  [Eng.  sow(l),  s.,  and  bread.  So 
called  because  the  species  is  a  favouiite  food 
with  the  wild  boars  of  Sicily.] 

Bot. :  Cyclamen  e^iropceum  and  the  genus 
Cyclamen. 

•  soW9e,  s.  &  V.    [Souse.] 

*  sow-dan,  *.    [Sultan.] 

sd^rd'-wort,  s.  [A  con-upt.  of  Eng.  soda,  and 
wort.] 

Bot. :  (!)  Aquilegia  wJgaris  (Britten  <&  Hol- 
land); (2)  Salsola  Kali  (Prior). 


*SOWe,  v.t.     [Sow(l),  V.J 

SoW-ens,  sow'-ini^.  sow'-ans,  s.pl.  [Etym. 
doubtful.]  An  article  of  food  made  from  the 
farina  remaining  among  the  seeds  (husks)  of 
oats,  and  much  used  in  Scotland.  The  husks 
are  steeped  in  water  till  the  farinaceous  matter 
is  dissolved,  and  until  the  liquid  has  become 
sour.  The  whole  is  then  put  into  a  sieve, 
which  allows  the  milky  liquid  to  pass  through 
into  a  barrel  or  other  vessel,  but  retains  the 
husks.  The  sx^rchy  matter  gradually  sub- 
sides to  the  bottom  of  the  vessel.  The  sour 
liquid  is  then  decanted  off,  and  about  an  equal 
quantity  of  fresh  water  added.  Tliis  mixture, 
when  boiled,  forms  sowens.  In  England  it  is 
more  commonly  known  as  flummery. 

SOW-er  (1),  s.     [Eng.  sow  (l),  a.  ;  -er.] 

1.  One  who  sows  or  scatters  seed  for  growth, 

"  A  sower  went  forth  to  sow." — Afatt.  xiii.  3. 

2.  An  instrument  or  contrivance  for  sowing 
seeds  ;  a  sowing-machine. 

3.  One  who  scatters,  disseminates,  or 
spreads ;  a  disseminator,  a  breeder,  a  pro- 
moter, a  propagator. 

"They  are  sowers  of  suita,  which  make  the  court 
swell  and  the  country  pine."— flacort. 

*  SOW'-er  (2),  s.  [Ft.  saure,  sor  =  sorrel,  red- 
dish.]   A  buck  in  its  fourth  year  ;  a  sore. 

SOW-er  (3),  s.    [Sorrel.] 

S^w'-er-by,  s.  [George  Brettingh  Sowerby 
(178S-1854),  a  distinguished  naturalist.]  (See 
compound.) 

Sowerby's  whale,  s.    [Mesoplodon.] 

SOW^-ing,  pr.  par.  or  a.     [Sow  (1),  v.] 

sowing-machine,  s.  An  instrument  or 
contrivance  for  scattering  seed  either  broad- 
cast or  in  rows.  There  are  numerous  varieties 
to  suit  diffei'ent  soils,  seeds,  &.C. 

s6w'-in§,  s.  pi.    [So WENS.] 

*  SiSw^l,  *  SOWle,  v.t.  [Of.  Prov.  Ger.  zaueln 
=  to  tug,  to  drag.]  To  pull  by  the  ears ;  to 
drag  about ;  to  tug. 

"  Hell  go  and  soiol  the  porter  of  Rome  gates  by  the 
ears.  ■'— Sftoiesp. ."  CoHolanus,  iv.  fi, 

*  sowle,  s.    [Soul.] 

*  sowl-er,  s.    [Etym.  doubtful.] 

Bot. :  Avenafatua. 

SOWm,  s.  &  V.      [SOWMINQ.J 

sdwm'-ing,  s.    [Etym.  doubtful.] 

Scots  Law :  A  word  used  in  the  phrase 
Sowuiing  and  rowniing,  applied  to  an  action 
whereby  the  number  of  cattle  to  be  brought 
upon  a  common  by  the  persons  respectively 
having  a  servitude  of  pasturage  may  be  ascer- 
tained. The  criterion  is  the  number  of  cattle 
which  each  of  the  dominant  proprietors  is 
able  to  fodder  during  winter.  A  sowm  of 
land  is  as  much  as  will  pasture  one  cow  or 
ten  sheep ;  and,  strictly  speaking,  to  sowm 
the  common  is  to  ascertain  the  several  sowrns 
it  may  hold,  and  to  rowm  it  is  to  portion  it 
out  among  the  dominant  proprietors. 

*  s6^im,  v.i.  or  (.    [Sound,  v.] 
sown,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [Sow  (1),  v.] 
SOWp,  s.     [Sup,  s.]    (Scotch.) 

*  sow-ter,  s.    [SouTER.] 

so\t^-this-tle  (tie  as  el),  a.    [Eng.  sow,  and 
thistle.] 
Bot. :    The    genus  Sonchus  (q.v.).      [Mul- 

OEDIUM.] 

so^,  s.    [See  extract.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  A  sauce  prepared  in  China  and 
Japan  from  the  seeds  of^  Dolichos  Soja,  a  kind 
of  bean.     It  is  eaten  with  fish,  cold  meat,  &c. 

"  It  may  he  wurth  while  to  put  on  record  the  deriva- 
tion of  the  fiah  sauce  called  soy.  It  is  well  known  that 
the  original  soy  was  made  from  the  soy  bean.  This 
vegetaijle  figures  largely  in  the  uienua  of  the  Japanese 
cooks  now  in  Loudon  under  the  name  of  9ho-yu ;  in 
Dutch  it  is  called  Shoya ;  and  there  is  no  doubt  that, 
like  '  Long  Elizas '  and  many  other  Oriental  novelties, 
sou  sauce  came  to  London  vid  Amsterdam. "—/'ali 
Mall  Gazette.  Nov.  6,  1885. 

2.  Bot.  :  Soja  Uspida.     [Glycine,  Soja.] 
s6^-a,  s.     [Sowa.] 

*  Soj^le,  v.t.    [Soil  (3),  v.]    To  solve. 

"  Likewise  mayst  thou  toyle  all  other  texts."— r^ndote. 


*  soyle,  s.    [Soil,  s.] 

1.  Soil,  ground ;  specif.,  the  mire  in  which 
a  beast  of  the  chase  wallows. 
■  2.  The  prey  of  a  carnivorous  animal. 
"Neither  lets  the  other  tench  the  soyle." 

Speiiser  :  F.  Q,.,  IV.  iii.  II. 

S(J^-mi'-da,  s.  [Gond.  soiwA ;  Telugu  sumi ; 
Tamil  skemwond  =  the  red  wood.  (See  def.)] 
Bot. :  A  genus  of  Swieteneae.  Sepals  five  ; 
petals  five,  shortly  clawed ;  stamen  tube  cup- 
shaped,  ten-lobed  ;  anthers  ten  ;  stigma  pel- 
tate, five-cornered  ;  ovary  five-celled,  many- 
seeded;  fruit  a  woody,  five-valved  capsule, 
witli  winged  seeds.  Only  known  species 
Soymida  (formerly  Swietenm)  febrijuga,  the 
Indian  Redwood.  It  is  a  tree,  about  eicflit 
fttet  high,  with  abruptly  pinnate  leaves,  and 
the  flowers  in  large  terminal  panicles,  growing 
in  jungles  in  Central  India  and  the  Deccan, 
TLe  bark  is  deep  red,  and  half  an  inch  tliick  ; 
it  contains  a  gum,  is  very  astringent,  and 
given  by  the  Hindoos  in  fever,  diarrhoea, 
dysentery,  and  gangrene.  It  is  used  in  small 
doses  in  British  medicine  in  fever  and  typhus. 
The  bark  is  employed  in  India  in  tanning, 
and  the  timber  for  ploughshares,  &c. 

*  SO^ned,  a.    [Fr.  soigner  =  to  care  for ;  soin 
=  care,]    Filled  with  care  ;  alarmed. 

SOZ'-zle,  v.t.     [A  freq.  from  soss  (q.v.).] 

1.  To  mingle  confusedly. 

2.  To  spill  or  wet  through  carelessness  ;  to 
move  about  confusedly  or  carelessly.    (Amer.) 

Spa,  *  spaw,  s.  [From  Spa,  a  town  in  Bel- 
gium, south-west  of  Lifege,  where  there  is  a 
mineral  spring,  famous  even  in  the  seventeenth 
century.]  Ageneralnanie  fora  mineral  spring, 
or  for  the  locality  in  which  such  springs  exist. 
"The  Spain  in  Germany."— /"itKer .'  Worthies;  SerU. 

*  Spaad,  s.     [Dut.  spaath ;  Ger.  spatk  —  spar.) 
A  kind  of  mineral ;  spar, 

"  English  talc,  of  which  the  coarser  sort  is  called 
plaister:  the  finer,  spaad,  earth-flax,  or  salamandera 
hair. "—  Woodward. 

spage,  s.  [Fr,  espace,  from  Lat.  spatium,  lit. 
=  that  which  is  drawn  out,  from  the  root  spa- 
=  to  draw  out ;  cf,  Gr.  trirato  (span)  =  to  draw, 
to  draw  out;  Sp.  espacio;  Port,  espago;  ItaL 
spazio.] 
I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Extension,  considered  independently  of 
anything  which  it  may  contain ;  extension 
considered  in  its  own  nature  without  regard 
to  anything  external ;  room. 

2.  Any  quantity  or  portion  of  extension; 
the  interval  between  any  two  or  more  objects. 

"Apart,  some  little  space,  was  made 
The  grave  where  Francis  must  be  laid." 

Wordsworth :  White  Doe,  vj. 

3.  Quantity  of  time ;  duration ;  the  interval 
between  two  points  of  time. 

"  After  some  small  space  he  sent  me  hither." 

Shakesp. .'  As  You  Like  It,  iv.  3. 

*  4.  A  short  time ;  a  while.    (Spenser.) 
II.  Technically : 

1.  Geom. :  The  room  in  which  an  object, 
actual  or  imaginary,  exists.  All  material 
objects  possess  length,  breadth,  and  thick- 
ness ;  in  other  words,  they  exist  in  space  of 
three  dimensions.  Plane  surfaces  have  only 
two  dimensions— length  and  breadth,  and 
straight  lines  but  one  dimension — length. 
Hence  we  have  notions  of  space  of  one  dimen- 
sion and  of  two  dimensions,  as  distinguished 
from  the  three-dimensional  space  in  which  we 
live.  The  question  has  arisen,  and  has  been 
warmly  discussed,  as  to  whether  siiaee  of 
four,  and  perhaps  of  higher  dimensions  exists. 
Zollner  (Transcendental  Physics)  believes  that 
it  does,  and  that  some  persons  have  some 
of  tlie  powers  of  beings  living  in  space  nf 
four  dimensions,  and  thus  accounts  for  many 
of  the  phenomena  of  Spiritualism.  For  ex- 
ample, while  a  being  living  in  spaee  of  two  di- 
mensions could  only  get  in  or  out  of  a  squiire 
by  passing  through  one  of  its  sides,  a  human 
being  could  enter  the  square  from  above; 
so,  he  argues,  a  person  having  the  properties 
of  a  four-dimensional  being  cculd  enter  or 
leave  a  closed  box  or  room  on  its  fimrth- 
dimensional  side.  (See  Abbott:  Flat  Land, 
and  Hinton:  What  is  the  Fourth  Dimension?) 

2.  Metaphysics:  A  conjugate  of  material 
existence.  Empirical  philosophers  maintain 
that  notions  of  space  are  derived  from  nur 
knowledge  of  existence ;  transcendentalista 
that  these  notions  are  innate.    [Time.] 
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3.  Music:  One  of  the  four  intervals  between 
the  five  lines  of  a  staff.  ITiey  take  their 
names  from  the  notes  which  ocoupy  them  : 
thus,  the  spaces  of  the  treble  staff,  counting 
upwards,  are  f,  a,  c,  and  e,  and  of  the  bass 
*,  c,  E,  and  G. 

4.  Physics:  The  room  in  which  the  Cosmos 
or  universe  exists. 

"  A3  to  the  infinity  of  physical  space,  or  the  infinity 
of  actual  material  existence,  all  that  we  can  say  is, 
that  however  far  we  advance  (and  we  have  advanced 
a  great  deal)  in  the  power  of  discerning  distant  ob- 
jects, we  have  uniformly  found  new  objects  to  dis- 
cern, and  we  have,  therefore,  good  analogical  reason 
for  supposing  that  no  limit  can  be  assigned  to  their 
Btill  lurther  existence.  This  view  of  what  is  com- 
monly called  the  infinity  of  space  is  further  supported 
by  the  fact  that  metaphysical  space  as  a  conjugate  of 
material  existence  in  no  way  precludes  the  possibility 
of  its  infinite  extension." — Brands  &  Cox. 
!  5.  Priniing  : 

(1)  The  interval  between  words  in  printed 
matter. 

(2)  A  thin  piece  of  type-metal,  shorter  than 
a  type,  and  used  to  separate  the  letters  in  a 
word  or  words  in  a  line,  so  as  to  justify  the 
line. 

space-being,  s.  A  being  living  in  actual 
space ;  a  human  being. 

"  A  ipace-binng  can  put  an  object  Inside  the  square 
without  going  through  any  of  the  Bides," — EazelVs 
Cyclopaedia  (1886),  p.  185. 

space-line,  s. 

Print. :  A  thin  strip  of  metal,  not  so  high 
as  the  type,  used  to  separate  and  display  the 
lines.    [Lead(1),  s.,  II.  S.] 

Space-rule,  s. 

Print. :  Fine  rules  of  the  height  of  the  type, 
of  any  length,  and  used  for  setting  up  tabular 
matter,  (Sic. 

Bpa9e,  v.t.  &L  i,     [Space,  s.] 

A.  Traivi. :  To  arrange  at  proper  intervals ; 
to  arrange  the  spaces  in  ;  specif.,  in  printing, 
to  arrange  the  spaces  or  intervals  between 
letters  or  words,  so  as  to  justify  the  line  :  as, 
To  space  a  paragraph. 

*  S.  Intrans.  (Lat.  spatior) :  To  rove  or 
roam  about ;  to  pace. 

"  But  she,  as  fayea  are  wont,  in  privle  place 
Did  spend  her  dayta,  and  loved  in  forest  wyld  to 
space."  Spenser :  F.  Q.,  IV.  ii,  44. 

^  To  sfMce  out : 

Print. :  To  widen  the  spaces  or  intervals 
between  words  or  lines  in  a  page  for  printing. 

•  spa9e'-ful,  *  spa9e'-fi^ll,  a.  [Eng.  space, 
8.  ;  -full.]     Wide,  spacious,  extensive. 

"  The  ship,  in  those  profound 
And  spacefuU  seas,  stuck  as  on  drie  ground." 

Sandys  '  Ovid ;  Jletamorphoses  ill. 

•  Bpa9e'-less,  a.  [Eng.  space,  s.  ;  -less.] 
Destitute  of  space 

8pa'-ci-al,  spa'-ti-al  (ci,  ti  as  shi),  a. 

[Eng.  space;  -aL]    Pertaining  or  relating  to 
space. 

•  spa'-ci-al-ly,  *  spa'-ti-al-ly  (ci,  ti,  as 
Bhl),  adv.  [Eng.  spacial ;  -ly.]  As  regards 
space  ;  with  reference  to  space. 

Bpa9'-lng,  s.    [Space,  v.] 

Print.:  The  adjustment  of  the  distance  be- 
tween the  words  or  letters  in  a  line. 

Bpa'-CiOUS,  *  spa-tious,  a.  [Ft.  spaeieux, 
from  Lat.  sjxitlosus,  from  spaiium  =  space 
(q. v.) ;  Sp.  espacioso ;  Port,  tspagoso ;  Ital. 
spaaioso.] 

1.  Inclosing  an  extended  space;  wide,  ex- 
tensive, roomy,  widely  extended. 

"  JTow  possess, 
Ab  lords,  a  jT^acioiuworld."         Alillon:  P.  L.,  x.  467. 

2.  Having  ample  room ;  wide ;  not  con- 
tracted or  narrow  ;  capacious,  roomy. 

"The  former bnildinga,  which  were  but  mean,  con- 
tented them  not:  spanoiai  and  ample  churches  they 
erected  throughout  every  city."— ffooker :  Eccles 
Polity. 

•  spa'-cious-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  spacious;  -ly.] 
In  a  spacious  manner  ;  widely,  extensively. 


Cpa'-clous-ness»  s.  [Eng.  spaciom  ;  -ness.] 
Tlie  qnality  or  state  of  being  spacious  ;  roomi- 
ijciss,  extensiveness  ;  largeness  of  extent. 

"  [,  North  Riding,  am  for  spnrioitsve^n  renown'd," 
Drayton:  Poly-Olbion,  s.  28, 

6pr.'-da-ite,  s.  [After  Signor  Medici  Sp;id;i  ; 
.Miff.  -ite(MuL.).^ 

Min.  :    An    amnrphnns   mineral    fnclnsinf; 
W'lllastonite  (q.v.)  occurring  in  nodules  in 


SPADES. 
1.  Ancient  G-reek ;    2.   Irish; 
3.   English  Draining ;  4.  Ja- 


the  leucitic  lava  of  Capo  di  Bove,  near  Rome. 
Hardness,  2*5  ;  lustre,  greasy ;  translucent ; 
colour,  approaching  flesh-red.  An  analysis 
yielded:  silica,  56"0;  alumina,  0"66 ;  prot- 
oxide of  iron,  0*66;  magnesia,  30 '67;  water, 
11-34  =  99'33,  corresponding  to  the  formula 
(|MgO  +  iHO)Si02  +  iHO. 

*  spa-das'-sin,  s.  [Fr.,  from  Ital.  spada  —  a 
sword,  from  Jjat.  spatka==  a  broad,  flat  instru- 
ment, a  pointless  sword.]  A  swordsman,  a 
bravo,  a  bully. 

spad'-dle,  s.  [A  dimin.,  from  spade  (q.v.).] 
A  small  spade  ;  a  spud. 

"  others  destroy  moles  with  a  ipaddte,  waiting  In 
the  mornings  and  evenings  for  them." — Mortiiner: 
ffusbandry. 

spade  (1),  s.  [A.S.  spcedu,  spada;  cogn.  with 
Dut.  spadi;  Icel.  spadhi;  Dan.  &  Sw.  spade; 
Ger.  spatCy  spaten; 
Gr.  a-TTdO-q  (spathe) 
~  a  broad  plate  of 
wood  or  metal,  a 
spatula,  the  blade 
of  an  oai"  or  of  a 
sword,  &c.  ;  Lat. 
spatha,  whence  O. 
Fr.  espee  ;  Fr.  ep^e 
=  a  sword  ;  Sp.  & 
Port,  espada;  Ital. 
^ada.] 

1.  An  instru" 
ment  for  digging 
or  cutting  tlia 
ground,  having  a 
broad  blade  of 
iron,  with  a  cut- 
ting edge,  fitted 
iutoalong  handle, 
and  adapted  to  be  worked  with  both  hands 
and  one  foot. 

"  Of  labouring  pioneers 
A  multitude,  with  spades  and  axes  ario'd." 

Atilton:  P.  R.,  iii.  S31. 

2.  One  of  the  four  suits  of  cards,  from  the 
spade-like  figui'es  on  each  card  of  the  suit. 

"  Ensanguin'd  hearts,  clubs  typical  of  strife, 
And  gpades,  the  emblem  of  untimely  graves." 

Cowper:  Task,  iv.  219. 

3.  Seal-engraving :  A  soft  ii'on  tool  used  to 
dress  off  irregularities  from  the  rounded 
surface  of  a  cameo  figure. 

4.  Naut. :.  A  blubber-spade  (q.v.). 

^  To  call  a  spade  a  spade :  To  call  things  by 
their  proper  names,  even  though  their  names 
may  be  rather  coarse  or  plain ;  not  to  speak 
mincingly. 

spade-bayonet,  s. 

Mil. :  A  broad-bladed  bayonet,  which  may 
be  used  in  digging  shelter-holes  or  rifle-pits. 

*  spade-bone»  s.  The  shoulder- bone,  the 
scapula. 

"  By  th"  shoulder  of  a  ram  from  off  the  right  side  par'd, 
Which  usually  tliey  boil,  the  spaUe-Oone  being  bard." 
Drayton:  Poly-Olbion,  s.  5. 

spade-guinea,  s.  A  guinea  having  a 
spade-shaped  shield  bearing  the  arms  on  the 
reverse.  Tliey  were  coined  from  1787  to  1799 
inclusive,  and  the  last  coinage  of  guineas, 
which  was  from  new  dies,  took  place  in  1813. 
(Kenyan  :  Gold  Couis  of  England.) 

spade-handle,  s. 

Mack. :  A  pin  held  at  both  ends  by  the 
forked  ends  of  a  connecting  rod. 

Spade-husbandry,  s.  A  mode  of  culti- 
vating the  soil  and  improving  it  by  means  of 
deep  digging  with  the  spade,  instead  of  the 
subsoil  plough. 

spade-iron,  s. 

Her.  :  The  term  used  to  denote  the  iron 
part  or  shoeing  of  a  spade. 


Spade  (2),  * 
years  old. 


[Etym.  doubtfu  I]    A  hart  three 


spade  (3),  s.    [Lat.  spado  =  a  eunuch.^ 
*  1.  A  eunuch.  --  - 

2.  A  gelded  beast.  '  _._. 

Spode,  v.t.  [Spade  (1),  s.]  To  dig  with  a 
^patle ;  to  pare  off  the  sward  of  land  with 
a  spade. 

Spade'-ful,  s.  [Eng.  spade  (1),  a.  ;  -ful{l).]  As 
much  as  a  spade  will  hnld. 

Spa-dic'-eoiis  (c  as  sh),  a.  [Lat.  spadiceus, 
from  spadix,  genit.  spadicis  =  a  light,  red 
colour.] 


*  1.  Ord.  Lang. :  Of  a  light,  red  colom 
usually  termed  bay. 

"  Of  those  five  Scaligei-  beheld,  though  one  wai 
tpadiceoua,  or  of  a  light  red,  yet  was  there  not  any  of 
this  complexion  amou^  tlieiu."— Browne :  Yulsa* 
Errours,  bk.  iL,  ch.  xxlii, 

2.  Botany: 

(1)  Bright  brown ;  pure  and  very  clear 
brown, 

(2)  Of  or  belonging  to  a  spadix  (q.v.). 

spa'-^-cose,  a.    [Mod.  Lat.  spadicosus,  from 
Lat.  spadix  (q.v.),] 
Bot. :  Having  or  resembling  a  spadix  (q.v.). 

spa-dille',  spa-dil'-io  (1  as  y),  s.    [Fr. 

spadille ;  Sp.  espadilla,  dimin.  ftom  espada  = 
a  spade  (q.v.).] 

Cards :  The  ace  of  spades  in  the  games  of 
ombre  and  quadrille. 

spad'-ing,  s.  [Spade,  v.]  The  act  or  opera- 
tion  of  digging  with  a  spade ;  the  operation 
of  paring  off  the  surface  or  sward  of  grass 
land  with  a  paring-spade,  preparatory  to 
turning  it,  and  thus  improving  the  land. 

Spa'-dix,  s.  [Lat.,  from  Gr.  a-vdSi^  (spadix) 
=  a  palm-leaf  torn  off  with  the  inflorescenctt 
of  the  tree.] 

1.  Bot.:  A  kind  of  inflor- 
escence in  which  unisexual 
flowers  are  closely  arranged 
around  a  fleshy  rachis,  or 
imbedded  in  its  substance. 
The  rachis  oftep.  termi- 
nates above  in  a  soft,  club- 
shaped,  cellular  mass,  ex- 
tending far  beyond  the 
flower.  The  spadix  is  found  i 
only  in  AraccEe  and  Palms  ; 
in  the  former  it  is  fleshy, 
in  the  latter  woody.  It  is  * 
uniformly  surrounded  by  a 
large  bract,  called  a  spathe 

Z'zool  .-  An  organ  con-  ^Spadix.  B.3path» 
sisting  of  four  tentacles  which  have  coalesced 
in  the  males  of  the  Tetrabranchiate  Cephalo- 
pods.  The  normal  number  being  twelve,  eight 
remain  free. 

Spa'-do,  s.    [Lat-l 

*  T.  A  castrated  animal ;  a  gelding. 

2.  Civil  Law :  One  who,  from  any  cause, 
has  not  the  power  of  procreation ;  an  impotent 
person. 

Spa-droon',  s  [Fr.  &  Sp.  espadon ;  Ital. 
spadone.]  A  cut-and-thrust  sword,  lighter 
than  a  broadsword. 

spae,  spay,  v.i.  or  t.  [Icel.  spa;  Dan.  spaae 
—  to  foretell.]  To  foretell,  to  divine,  to  fore- 
bode. 

spae-man,  spay-man,  s.  A  fortune- 
teller, a  prophet,  a  sootlisayer.    (Scotch.) 

spae-'wark,  ».  Fortune-telling,  predict- 
ing, prophesying. 

"  To  be  sure  he  did  gie  an  awsnme  glance  up  at  th* 
auld  castle— and  there  was  some  suae-wark  gaed  on— 
I  aye  heard  that."— ScoK  ;  0uy  Mannering,  cTi.  xi. 

spae-wife,  spay -wife,  s.  a  female 
fortune-teller. 

spa'-er,  s.  [Eng.  spa{e);  -«r.]  A  fortune- 
teller. 

spa-gir'-ic.  *  spg.-^r'-ick,  *  spa-gjrr'- 

ic,  a.  &;  s.  [Fr.  spagirique,  from  Gr.  o-ttoui 
(spao)  —  to  draw,  and  dyeiput  (ageiro)  =  tu 
collect.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Chemical,  alchemical. 

"  The  divine  mercy,  that  discovered  to  man  the 
secret*  of  spagyric  medicines,  "—Bp,  Taylor  :  Sermom, 
vol.  ii.,  ser.  26. 

B.  As  subst. :  A  chemist,  an  alchemist. 

"  Like  to  some  cunning  spaglrick,  that  can  intend 
or  remit  the  heat  of  his  furnace,  according  to  occa- 
sion.."—Bp.  null:  Of  Oontentation,  §4. 


AUDd  UACui<Arm. 


*  spa-gir'-ic-al,  a.    [Spaqvric,  «.] 


[Spa- 


*  spag'-ir-ist.   *  spag'-yr-ist, 

QIRIC] 

1.  A  term  employed  by  the  alchemists  to 
denote  an  operator  on  metals ;  or,  more  gene- 
rally, a  cliemist  in  search  of  the  philosopher's 
stone.    (Oxf.  Encyc.) 

2.  Old.  Med. :  A  name  applied,  chiefly  in 
France,  to  those  practitioners  who  in  the  six- 
teenth century  made  extensive  use  of  mineral 
medicines.     Mathurin  Morin  was  appointed 


£&to.  fat,  fare,  ^midst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;   pine,  pit,  siire.  sir.  marine;   go,  pot^ 
or.  wore,  wolt  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  ciire.  unite,  cur,  rule,  full;  try,  Syrian,    so,  cg  =  e;  ey  =  a;  qu  =  kw. 


spaliee— spangle 
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"m^decin  spagiriste"  to  King  Henry  II.,  and 
the  office 'was  continued  till  the  reign  of 
Louis  XIV.     (Diet.  Eitcyc.  des  Sciences  MM,) 

epa-hee',  sp^-lii',  s.  [Turk,  sipahi ;  Pers. 
sipahee.] 

1.  One  of  the  Turkish  Irregular  cavalry. 
They  were  disbanded  in  1826.    [Janissary.] 

2.  A  native  Algerian  cavalry-soldier  in  the 
French  army. 

Spaie.  a.    [Spay.]  ' 

spall,  v.L  &  i.    [Spale.3 

Spairge,  vX  [Fr.  asperger,  from  Lat.  spargo 
=  to  scatter.]  To  dash  ;  to  soil,  as  with 
mire ;  to  bespatter.    (Scotch.) 

"  Spairgea  about  the  brimstane  cootie. 
To  acaud  poor  wretches ! " 
_  ,^  „  Burnt :  Address  to  the  Dell. 

spait,  s.    [Spate.] 
Spake,  pret  of  v.    [Speak.] 
spake,  s.    [Etym.  doubtful.)  (See  compound.) 
spake-net,  ».    A  net  for  catching  crabs. 

Bpa-lag'-i-das,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  I^at.  spdlax,  genit. 
spalac(is):  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.] 

Zool. :  Mole-rats,  Rodent-moles  ;  a  family  of 
Myomorpha,  stragglingly  distributed  over  the 
eastern  hemisphere.  General  form  cylin- 
drical ;  eyes  and  ear-conchs  very  small  or 
rudimentary ;  tail  short  and  rudimentary. 
There  are  two  sub-families  :  Bathyerginse  and 
Spalacinse  (q.v.). 

Bpal-a-9i'-nss,  s.  pi.     [Mod.    Lat.   spaZox, 
genit.  spalac(is);  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suflF.  -ince.] 
Zool.  :  The  typical  sub-family  of  Spalacidje, 
with  two  genera,  Spalax  and  Rhizomys. 

Spa-lac'-6-pus,  s.  [Gr.  a-ira\a^  (spalax% 
genifc.  tnraAcuco?  (spalakos)  =  a  mole,  and  n-ous 
(pows)  =  a  foot.] 

Zool.  :  A  genus  of  OctqdontinEe,  with  two 
species,  from  Chili.  Ear-conehs  rudimentary. 
They  make  extensive  burrows  in  the  ground; 
and  lead  an  almost  subterranean  existence. 

Spal-a-co-ther'-i-um,  a.  [Gr.  (rna\a$ 
(spaUuc),  genit.  trvdKaKo^  (spalakos)  ^  a  mole, 
and  9rjpiov  (therion)  =  a  wild  beast.] 

FalcEont. :  A  genus  of  small  Mammals,  pro- 
bably marsupiate,  from  tlie  Purbeck  beds. 
They  appear  to  have  been  insectivorous,  and 
allied  to  the  Australian  Phalangers  and  the 
American  Opossums. 

Spal'-ax,  8.     [Gr.  o-n-oAa^  (spalax)  =  a  mole.] 
Zool. :  Mole-rat  (q.v.) ;  the  typical  genus  of 
Spalacinse.    There  is  bat  one  species. 

spale,  s.    [Dut.  spill  =  a  chip.] 

1.  A  chip  or  splinter  of  wood.    (Scotch.) 

2.  Shipbuild. :  A  strengthening  cross-timber. 

3.  A  lath,  a  pale. 

spale,  v.t.    [Spale,  s.] 
Mining :  To  spall  (q.v.)i 

Spall  (1).  s.    [Spale,  9.] 

Mason. :  A  chip  of  stone  removed  ty  the 
hammer. 

*  spall  (2),  s.  [O.  Fr.  espaule;  Ital.  spalla  = 
the  shoulder,  from  Lat.  spathvla,  spatula, 
dimin.  of  spatha.]  [Spade  (1),  s.]  The  shoul- 
der.   (Spenser:  F.  Q.,  II.  vi.  29.) 

spall,  v.t.    [Spall  (I),  3.] 
.   1.  Mining :  To  break,  as  ore,  with  a  liammer, 
previous  to  cobbing  (q.v.). 

2.  Mason. :  To  reduce  irregular  blocks  of 
atone  to  an  approximately  level  surface. 

Spall-ihg,  pr.  par.  or  a.    [Spall,  v.] 
spalling-hammer,  s. 

Mason. :  An  axe-formed,  heavy  hammer, 
used  in  rough-dressing  stones. 

Spalt,  s.    [Spelter.] 

fipalt,  v.i.  or  t.  [Spalt,  o.]  To  split  off,  as 
chips  from  timber.    (Prov.) 

spalt,  a.    [Prob.  "Hied  to  spall,  split,  &c.l 
*  1.  Brittle  ;  liable  to  break  or  split. 
"  The  park  olte  !•  .  .  .  far  more  spalt  and  brickie 
than  the  hedge  okt."—Hol%nsheii:  Descript.  Sng.,  bk, 
ii.,  ch.  xxii. 

2.  Frail,  clumsy,  heedless,  pert.    (Prov.) 


span,  s.     [A.S.  span,  spanu  ;  cogn.  with  Dut. 
span;  Icel,  sponu;  Dan.  spand;  Sw.  spann: 
Ger.  spanne.]    [Span,  v.] 
L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  The  space  from  the  end  of  the  thumb  to 
the  end  of  the  little  Anger  when  extended  ; 
nine  inches  ;  the  eighth  of  a  fathom. 

"  The  mind  havinff  got  the  idea  of  the  length  of  any 
P*  i.?  expansion,  let  it  be  a  apari,  or  a  space,  or  what 
length  you  will,  can.  as  has  been  Baitl,  repeat  that 
Idea.  —Locke :  Human  Understunding,  bk.  ii.,  ch.  xv. 

2.  A  brief  space  of  time. 

"  We  ehould  accustom  ourselves  to  measure  our  lives 
by  the  shortest  sijaru"— Gilpin :  .S'eniwj/.v.  vol.  i.,  ser.  22. 

3.  A  pair  of  horses  ;  a  yoke  of  animals ;  a 
team.  In  Ameriai  applied  to  a  pair  of  horses 
nearly  alike  in  colour,  &c.,  and  usually  har- 
nessed side  by  side.  In  South  Africa  applied 
also  to  other  animals.     [Inspan,  Outspan.] 

"The  waggon,  with  its  revolving  wheels  and  loutr 
spun  of  oxen."— /*(>,(*,  Sept.  25,  188S. 

II.  Technically : 

1.  ^rc^. ;  The  chord  or  reach  of  anarch.  The 
distance  between  imposts  at  the  springings  of 
the  arch. 

"Cambridge,  who  were  originally  heading  straight 
lor  the  Middlesex  arch  of  the  railway  bridge,  were 
suddenly  fetched  out  and  taken  through  the  centre 
tpan.  '—Field,  April  4,  188&. 

2.  Nautical : 

(1)  A  rope  secured  at  both  ends  to  an  object, 
the  purchase  being  hooked  into  the  bight. 

(2)  A  leader  for  running  rigging,  which  is 
conducted  through  a  thimble  at  each  end  of 
the  span,  which  is  secured  to  the  stay. 

Span-beam,  s. 

Mining :  The  horizontal  beam  into  which  the 
upper  pivot  of  the  axis  of  the  whin  is  journalled. 

Span-block,  s. 

Naut.  :  A  block  attached  to  each  end  of  a 
span  or  length  of  rope  which  lies  across  a  cap 
and  hangs  down  at  each  side. 

*  span-connter,  s.  A  game  played  by 
two  persons  with  counters.  The  first  threw 
his  counter  on  the  ground,  and  the  second 
endeavoured  to  hit  it  with  his  counter,  or  at 
least  to  get  near  enough  to  be  able  to  span 
the  distance  between  the  two  counters,  in 
which  case  he  won.  If  not,  his  counter  re- 
mained lying  as  a  mark  for  his  opponent,  and 
so  alternately,  till  the  game  was  won.  Called 
also  Span -farthing,  Span-feather. 

"  Faith,  you  may  intueat  hitn  to  take  notice  of  me 
for  any  thing ;  for  being  an  excellent  farrier,  for  play, 
ing  well  at  span-counter,  or  sticking  knives  in  walls." 
-Ueaum.  &  Flet. :   Woman  Hater,  i.  a. 

span-dogs,  s.  pi.  A  pair  of  dogs  linked 
togetlier  and  used  to  grapple  timber,  the 
fangs  of  the  extended  ends  being  driven  into 
the  log.     [Dog,  s.,  IL  3.] 

*  span-farthlng,  *  span-feather,  a. 

[Span-counter.] 

*  span-long.  a.    Of  the  length  of  a  span. 

•/-And  sparinloTig  elves  that  dance  about  a  pool." 
'  Ben  Jonaon .'  Sad  Shepherd,  il.  % 

Span-piece,  s. 

Carp. :  The  collar-beam  of  a  roof. 

span-roof,  s. 

Build. :  A  roof  with  two  inclined  sides. 

span-saw,  ».    A  frame-saw. 

span-shackle,  s. 

Shipbuild. :  A  large  bolt  driven  through 
the  forecastle  and  spar-deck  beams  and  fore- 
locked  before  each  beam  with  a  large  square 
or  ti'iangular  shackle  at  the  head  for  receiving 
the  end  of  the  davit. 

t  Span-worm,  5.  An  American  name  for 
a  caterpillar  of  a  geometer  moth.  Named 
from  its  method  of  spanning  the  ground  as  it 
moves  forward.    (Looper.] 

sp^n,  v.t.  &  i.    [Span,  s.] 
A.  Transitive : 
I,  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  To  measure  with  the  hand  having  the 
fingers  extended,  or  with  the  fingers  encom- 
passing the  object. 

2.  To  measure  or  reach  from  one  side  of  to 
the  other :  as,  A  bridge  spans  a  river. 

*3.  To  measure  in  any  way. 
"  Oft  on  the  well-known  spot  I  fix  my  eyea. 
And  span  the  distance  that  between  us  Ilea.* 

Tickell;  Art  Eplttte. 

*4.  To  cock.    [Spanner,  L  2.] 

"  Every  man,  officer  and  soldier,  having  a  pistol 
ready  spanu'dhi  one  \\mi<\."— Clarendon :  Civil  wars, 
Ui.  2iS. 


5.  To  shackle  the  legs  of,  as  a  horse:  to 
hobble. 

II.  Naut.  :  To  confine  with  ropes :  as,  to 
span  the  booms. 

B.  /niraws.:  To  be  well-matched  for  running 
in  harness  :  as,  A  team  spaTis  well.     (Amer.) 

IT  (1)  To  span  the  booms :  To  confine  them 
by  lashings. 

(2)  Th£  span  of  the  shrouds:  The  length  of 
the  sln-ouds  from  the  dead-eyes  on  one  side 
over  tlie  mast-head  to  the  dead-eyes  ou  the 
other  side  of  the  ship. 

Sp^n,  pret.  ofv.    [Spin,  v.] 

spa-nSB'-mi-a,     «.        [Gr.    (Tirav6q   (spanos), 
iTjra.vLo<;  (spanios)  =  rare,  lacking,  and  alua 
(haima)  =hlood.] 
Pathol.  :  The  same  as  Anemia  (q.v.). 

spa-nse'-nuc,  a.  &  s.    [Span^mia.] 

A.  As  adj.  :  Of  or  relating  to  spanjemia ; 
having  the  quality  of  impoverishing  thebtood. 

B,  Assubst. :  Amedicine having,  orsupposed 
to  have  the  quality  of  impoverishing  the  blood. 

span'-9el, v.t.  [Spancel,  s.]  Totie orhobble 
tlie  legs  of,  as  of  a  cow  or  horse,  with  a  rope. 

span'-^el,  «.  [A.S.  spannan=  to  bind;  s<bI 
=  a  rope.]  A  rope  to  tie  a  cow's  or  a  horse'* 
hind-legs.    (Prov.) 

span'-^elled,  a.    [Spancel,  v.] 

Her. :  Applied  to  a  horse  that  has  the  fore 
and  hind  feet  fettered  by  means  of  fetterlocks 
fastened  to  the  ends  of  a  stick. 

span'-drel,  span'-dril,  *  spaan-dere» 
"^  splaun-drel,  s.  [From  O.Fr.  explanader 
=  to  level,  plane,  lay  even.] 

Architecture : 

1.  The  space  over  the  haunch  of  an  arch 
and  between  it  and  the  outscribing  rectangle ; 
between  the  estrados  of  an  arch  and  the 
square  head  or  drip-stone  over  it. 

(2)  The  space  between  the  outer  mouldings 
of  two  arches 
and  the  string- 
course    above 
them. 

1  When  tim- 
ber arches  sup- 
port a  road- 
way, the  span- 
drels    contain 

upright  posts  with  diagonal  stays.    The  posts 
transmit  the  load  to  the  arch. 

spandrel-wall,  5. 

Mason. :  A  wall  built  on  the  extrados  of  an 
arch. 

spane,  spean,  spene,  v.t.  [A.S.  spanu, 
spana  =  a  teat.]    To  wean.    (Prov.) 

"  '  Spaning,'  or  '  spooning,'  is  a  Yorkshire  term  for 
weaning,"— ^W,  March  20,  1886. 

spa-ne'-m^,  s.    [Span-cmia.] 

*Sp^ng  (]),  v.t.  [A.S.  spange=  a  metal  clasp 
or  fastening ;  Icel.  spong  ;  Ger.  spa,nge.]  To 
set  with  spangles,  to  spangle. 

"  Juno's  bird. 
Whose  train  is  tpanged  with  Argus'  hundred  eyes." 
Three  Lords  of  London, 

*  sp^ihg  (2),  v.t.  &  i,  [Perhaps  connected 
with  span  (q.v.).] 

A.  Transitive : 

1.  To  cause  to  spring. 

2.  To  span  with  the  hand  or  flngere. 

B.  Intrans. :  To  leap,  to  spring. 

Spsihg  (1),  s.    [Spang  (2),  v.]    A  spring. 

"  Set  roasted  beef  and  pudding  on  the  opposite  sids 
o'  the  pit  o"  Tophet  and  an  Eugliehman  will  meek  a 
spang  at  it."~~3cott :  Jiub  Hoy,  ch.  xxviii. 

sp^ng  (2),  s.    [Spang  (1),  v.}    A  spangle. 

"  Our  phunes,  our  spangs,  and  al  our  queint  aray, 
Are  pnukiug  spurres,  prouoking  filthy  pnde. 

Gascoigna:  Steele  Qlas. 

Sp&n'-gle,  *.     [A  dimin.  from  spang  (2),  s.] 

1.  A  small  plate  or  boss  of  shining  metal; 
a  small  cinmlar  ornament  of  metal  stitelied 
on  an  article  of  dress. 

"All  cut  in  stars  .  .  .  made  of  cloth  of  silver  and 
eilver  spangles  "—Sidneg :  Arcadra,  bk.  iii. 

2.  Any  little  thing  shining  or  sparkling  like 
pieces  of  metal ;  a  small  sparkling  object, 

"  On  the  rude  cliffs  with  frosty  spangles  gray. 
Weak  as  the  twilight  gle.-Mns  the  solar  ray." 

J/ickle :  Lwnad,  liL 


TIMBER-SPANDREL. 


boll,  boy ;  poiit,  jd^l ;  cat,  9CII,  chorus,  9liin,  ben«li ;  go,  gem ;  thin,  this ;  sin,  as ;  esrpect,  Xenophon,  exist,    ph  =  f. 
-cian,  -tian  =  sh^zu   -tloc,  -sioa  =  shun ;  -tioa«  -gion  ^  zhon.   -clous,  -tious,  -sious  =  shiis.   -ble,  -die,  &c.  —  bfl*  deU 
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3.  A  spongy  excrescence  on  the  leaves  and 
tender  bianelies  of  the  oak  ;  an  oak-apple. 

Sp^'-gle,  v.t.  &  i.    [Spangle,  s.] 

A,  Tram. :  To  set  or  sprinkle  with  spangles ; 
to  adorn  with   spangles  or   small    brilliant 
bodies. 
"  Spangled  with  a  thousand  eyes."     Gay :  Peacock, 

*  B.  Intraiis. :  To  glitter,  to  glisten. 

*  span'-gler,  s.  [Eng.  spangl{e);  -er.]  One 
wlio  or  that  which  spangles. 

SpJin'-gl^,  a.  [Eng.  spangle);  -y.]  Of  or 
pertaining  to  a  spangle  or  spangles  ;  resem- 
bling or  consisting  of  spangles  ;  glittering, 
glistening.    {Keats:  Endymion,  i.  669.) 

Sp^'-iard  (i  as  y).  s.    [See  def.]  •  A  native 
.      or  inhabitant  of  Spain. 

*  span'-iel  (i  as  y),  *  spaynel,  '*  spaneyole, 

s.  &  a,'  [O.  Fr.  espagneul  (Fr.  epagneu£),  from 
Sp.  enpaflol  =  Spanish,  from  Espaiui  =  Spain ; 
Lat.  Hispaaia.^ 
A.  As  substantive : 

1.  Lit.  &  ZooL  :  A  popular  name  for  a  class 
of  dogs,  distinguished  chiefly  by  large  droop- 
ing ears,  long  silky  coat,  and  a  gentle,  timid, 
and  atfoctionate  disposition.  Spaniels  may 
be  grouped  in  three  natural  divisions  : 

(1)  Tjind  Spaniels:  ITie  Cocker  is  one  of  the 
smallest  of  its  kind,  and  is  chiefly  used  for 
flushing  woodcocks.  Tlie  coat  should  be  wavy 
and  tliick,  and  the  colour  black  and  white, 
pure  black,  liver  and  white,  or  red  and  white. 
The  Springer  is  heavier,  slower,  and  more 
easily  kept  within  range  than  the  Cocker. 
The  Clumber,  the  Sussex,  and  the  Nor- 
folk Spjiniel  are  breeds  of  Springers.  The 
Clumber  is  a  low,  strong-limbed  dog,  never 
giving  tongue,  highly  valued  for  battue-shoot- 
ing. Colour  lemon  and  white,  or  yellow  and 
white  ;  coat  thick,  legs  well  feathered,  feet 
round  ;  head  square  and  heavy,  muzzle  broad, 
ears  long.  The  Sussex  Spaniel  is  lighter  in 
shape  and  richer  in  colour  than  the  Clumber, 
and  gives  tongue  freely.  The  Norfolk  Spaniel 
varies  greatly,  and  is  perhaps  the  commonest 
breed  in  England.  Colour  black,  or  liver  and 
white. 

(2)  IVater  Spaniels:  The  body  should  be 
round  and  compact,  covered  with  short,  crisp 
curls ;  ears  long  and  deeply  fringed ;  legs  very 
strong,  with  broad  spreading  feet ;  tail  curled 
to  the  end ;  head  long,  face  smooth,  forehead 
high  ;  the  colour  should  be  a  brownOiver.  but 
liver  and  white  is  common.  They  are  excel- 
lent water-dogs,  and  extremely  faitliful  and 
afiectionate.    They  run  into  several  strains. 

(■j)  Toy  Spaniels :  Of  these  there  are  several 
varieties,  the  chief  being  the  King  Charles 
and  the  Blenheim.  The  former  is  the  larger 
of  the  two,  and  should  be  rich  black  and  tan. 
Tliey  were  tlie  special  pets  of  Charles  11.  The 
Blenheim  is  white,  with  patches  of  red  or  yel- 
low. Both  should  liave  a  short  muzzle,  round 
head,  full  prominent  eyes,  ears  close  to  the 
head  and  fringed  with  long  silky  hair,  and 
hairs  growing  from  the  toes  and  reaching  be- 
yond the  claws. 

"He  might  he  seen,  before  the  dew  was  ofTthe  enwa, 
In  St.  Jaiiiea's  Park,  stridiiiif  muuiig  tbe  treea,  playing 
witli  hia  BpanieU,  aud  fliu{$iiig  kvio.  to  his  clucka."— 
JUacaulay :  Hist.  Rng.,  ch.  iv. 

2,  Fig. :  An  emblem  of  fawning  subniissive- 
ness  ;  a  mean,  cringing,  or  fawning  person. 

"  I  am  your  tpaniel ;  and.  DeuietriUB, 
The  mure  you  beat  me,  I  wili  fdwu  on  you." 
Shakeap. :  ilidsammer  Night's  Dream,  U.  2. 

•  B.  As  adj. :  Like  a  spaniel ;  fawningly 
submissive;  cringing. 

"  Low-crooked-curtaiea,  and  base  spaniel  fawning." 
Shakesp. :  Julius  Ccetar,  iil.  I. 

Spaniel-like, a.  Likeaspaniel.  (ShaJcesp.: 
Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona,  iv.  2.) 

•span'-lel  (i  as  y),  vA.  &  t,    [Spaniel,  s.] 
A.  Intrans. :  To  fawn,  to  cringe. 
6i  Trans. :  To  follow  like  a  spaniel. 

"The  hearts 
That  gpaniel'd  me  at  heels,  to  whom  I  gave 
Their  wialie'*,  dodiaciiudy." 

Shakesp.  :  Antony  *  Cleopatra,  iv.  10. 

Spa-ni'-d-ddn,  s.  [Gr.  (TiravLo^  {spanios)  = 
fe'w,  scarce  ;  siiff.  -odon.] 

Palteont. :  A  genus  of  Clupaeidte,  from  the 
Upper  Chalk  of  Lebanon. 

span'-i-O-litCf  s.  [Gr.  a-Wivio?  (spanios)  ~ 
rare,  and  Ai'^os  (lithos)=  a  stone  ;  Ger.  spanlo- 
lUk.] 


Min.  :  A  variety  of  tetrahedrite  (q.v.)  con- 
taining mercury,  with  sp.  gr.  of  5*2  to  5"28. 

span-i-o-lif-min*  s.    [Gr.  trwavLo<;  (spanios) 
=  rare  ;  Eng.  litiM.its),  and  suff".  -in.] 

Clievi.  :  A  non-azotized  colouring  matter, 
occurring  in  small  quantity  in  litmus.  {Kane.) 

Span'-ish,  a.  &  s.     [Eng.  Spain;  -ish.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Of  or  pertaining  to  Spain,  its 
language,  or  inhabitants. 

B.  As  subst. :  The  language  of  the  people  of 
Spain. 

Spanish  arbour-vine,  s. 
Bot. :  Ipomcea  tuberosa,  a  West  Indian  plant. 
It  furnishes  adrastic  substance  like  scainmouy. 

Spanish-bayonet,  s. 

Bat.:  Yucca  aloi/olia.    {West  Indian.) 
Spanish-black,  s.    A  soft  black,  pre- 
pared by  burning  cork.    (Used  in  painting.) 

Spanish-broom,  s. 

Bot. :  Spartium  junceum. 

Spanish-brown,  s.  A  species  of  earth 
used  in  painting,  having  a  dark,  reddish-brown 
colour,  which  depends  on  the  sesquioxide  of 
iron. 

Spanish-burton,  9. 

Naut. :  A  single  Spa.nish -burton  has  three 
single  blocks  or  two  single  blocks  and  a  hook 
in  the  bight  of  one  of  the  running  parts.  A 
double  Spanish-burton  has  one  double  and 
two  single  blocks.    [Burton.] 

Spanish-chalk,  s.    [French-chalk.] 

Spanish-chestnut,  ». 

Bot.  :  Castanea  vesca  (or  vulgaris). 

Spanish-cress,  ».    [Cress,  s.,  T[  (24).] 

Spanish-elm,  s.    [Cordia,  Elm,  ^  (7).] 

""  Spanish-era,  s. 

Chron. :  An  era  founded  on  the  Julian  cal- 
endar, beginning  January  1,  B.C.  38.  It  was 
current  in  Spain,  Portugal,  the  south  of 
France,  and  the  north  of  Africa. 

Spanish-ferreto,  s.    [Ferreto.] 

Spanish-fly,  ».    [Cantharis.] 

Spanish-fowls,  s.  pi. 

Poultry:  A  breed  of  domestic  poultry  of 
Mediterranean  origin  ;  tall,  with  stately  car- 
riage ;  tarsi  long;  comb  single,  of  great  size, 
deeply  serrated  ;  wattles  largely  developed  ; 
ear-lobes  and  side  of  face  white  ;  plumage 
black,  glossed  with  green.  They  are  tender 
in  constitution,  the  comb  being  often  injured 
by  frost. 

Spanish-grass,  d. 

Bot. .  Macrochloa  tevMcissitna.    [Esparto.] 

Spanish-juice,  a.    The  extract  of  the 

root  of  the  liquorice. 

Spanish-liquorice,  s. 

Bot. .  The  common  liquorice,  Glycyrrhiza 
glabra. 

Spanish-mackerel,  «. 

Ichthy. :  Scomber  colias,  resembling  S. 
pneumatophorus  in  possessing  an  air-bladder, 
but  differing  in  coloration.  It  occurs  occa- 
sionally on  the  British,  coasts, 

*  Spanish-main,  s. 

Geog. ;  The  name  formerly  given  to  the 
southern  portion  of  the  Caribbean  Sea,  to- 
gether with  the  contiguous  coast,  embracing 
the  route  traversed  by  Spanish  treasure-ships 
from  the  New  to  the  Old  World. 
"  My  father  dear  he  is  not  here  ;  he  seeks  tbe  Spanith- 
mam."  Baiham:  Ing.  Legends;  NeU  Cook. 

*  Spanish-marigold,  s. 

Bot. :  Anemone  coronaria.  {Britten  d  Hol- 
land.) 

Spanish-marjoram,  s. 

Bot. :  Urtica  pilulifera,  var.  Dodartii.  {Brit- 
ten &  HoUaiid.) 

Spanish-moss,  s. 

Bot.  :  Lycopodium  denticulatv/nw 
Spanish-nut,  s. 
Bot.  :  Morcea  Sisyrinchium. 
Spanish-oak,  s. 

Bot. :  Quercus  falcata,  a  North  American 
tree  about  sixty  feet  high,  introduced  into 
Britain  in  1763, 


Spanish-onion,  v. 

Bot. :  A  variety  of  Allium  cepa,  grown  ia 
Spain  and  the  south  of  Europe.  It  is  ihucli 
larger  and  milder  than  the  English  onion,  and 
is  imported  in  large  quantities. 

Spanish-potato,  5. 

Bot.:  The  sweet  potato.    [Batatas.] 

Spanish-red,  «•  An.  ochre  resembline 
Venetian  -  red,  but  slightly  yellower  and 
warmer. 

Spanish-root,  s. 

Bot. :  Ononis  arvensis.  Named  from  its  re- 
semblance to  Spanish  liquorice  (q.v.).  {BriP' 
ten  &  Holland.) 

Spanish  sea-bream,  s. 

Ichthy. :  Pagellv^  owenii,  from  the  British 
coasts  and  the  Mediterranean.  Called  also 
the  Axillary  Bream.  It  is  about  a  foot  long^ 
and  pale  silvery-red  in  colour, 

Spanish-soap,  s.    [Castile-soap.] 

Spanish-soda,  8. 

Bot. :  Salsola  Soda. 
Spanish-tufts,  s. 

Bot. .  Thalictrum  aquilegifolium, 

Spanish -white,  s.  Finely  powdered 
and  levigated  chalk,  used  as  a  pigment. 

fipanish-windlass,  s. 

Naut. :  A  windlass  turned  by  a  rope  with  a 
rolling  hitch  and  a  handspike  in  the  bight. 

Sp^nk,   v.t.   &    i.      [Cf.   Low  Ger.  spakkern, 
spenkern  =  to  run  and  spring  about  quickly.] 

A.  Trans. :  To  strike  with  the  open  hand ; 
to  slap. 

"Suggested  tpankinff  all  ronuil  as  a  cure  for  th« 
evil. "—gueen,  Sept.  28, 1865. 

B.  Intrans. :  To  move  with  a  quick,  lively 
step,  between  a  trot  and  a  gallop;  to  mo\'e 
quickly  and  with  elasticity. 

"  We  spanked  aloug,  ravidly  accelerating  our  pace.* 
—Oasselts  Saturday  Journal,  Sept.  19,  1885,  p.  802. 

sp^nk,  s.    [Spane,  v.]    a  sounding  blow  with 
the  open  hand. 

'^spS.nk'-er  (1),  s.     [Frob.  connected  with 

spang  =  a  spangle.] 

*  1.  A  small  copper  coin. 
2.  A  gold  coin.    {Prov.) 

spS-nk'-er  (2),  a.    [Eng.  spartk ;  -er.] 
I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  One  who  spanks ; '  applied  also  to  ft 
sounding  blow  with  the  open  hand. 

2.  One  who  takes  long  strides  in  walking ; 
a  fast-going  horse.    {Colloq.) 

3.  A  tall  person ;  one  taller  than  the  com- 
mon. 

II.  Naut. :  [Driver,  s.,  II.  5.], 

Sp^nk'-ing,  pr.  par.  &  a.    [Spank.] 

A.  ..Is  pr.  par. :  (See  the  verb). 

B.  As  adjective : 

1.  Moving  with  a  quick,  lively  pace  ;  dasll* 
ing,  free-going. 

"  If  you  are  not  mine  by  entreaty,  there  are  foui 
spanking  greys  ready  harnessed  in  Cropland  Parl^ 
here,  that  shall  whisk  us  to  town  in  a  mmute."— ft 
Caiman  the  younger  :  Poor  Gentleman,  iv.  2. 

2.  Stout,  large,  considerable,  solid.  {Colloq.} 
spanking-breeze,  s.    A  strong  breeza* 

sp^'-ner,  ».     [Eng.  span;  -er.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language :  ^ 

I.  One  who  or  that  which  spans. 

*  2.  The  lock  of  a  fusee  or  carbine. 

"My  prince's  court  is  now  full  of  nothing  but  bnfl 
coats,  spanners,  and  muaket-resta."— JJoiwH  ;  Leitert. 

*  3.  A  fusee  or  carbine. 

"  This  day,  as  his  niajeaty  sat  at  dinner,  there  cam« 
a  tall  man  with  his  s/janncr  and  scai-f ;  whereby  everj 
man  in  the  presence  supposed  him  some  ofiicer  in  thi 
army." — Bowring :  Trial  of  King  Charles  I.,  p.  158, 

4.  A  screw-key  ;  an  iron  instrument  for 
tightening  up  or  loosening  the  nuts  upon 
scr&ws. 

"A  large  iron  wrench  or  spanner  was  afterwardi 
found  on  the  &^ot."— Daily  Telegraph,  Sept.  14, 1885. 

6.  A  fireman's  wrench  by  which  he  fastens 
or  unfastens  the  couplings  of  the  hose. 

II.  Marine  Steam-eng.  :  A  bar  used  in  the 
parallel  motion  of  the  side-lever  marine  engine, 
also  in  some  of  the  earlier  engines,  the  hand- 
bar  or  lever  by  whicli  the  valves  were  moved 
to  admit  or  shut  off  the  steam. 


I3.te,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fSU,  father;  we,  wet.  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot* 
or.  wore,  woli;  work,  who,  son ;  mute,  ciib,  ciire,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full ;  try,  Syrian,    86,  oe  =  e ;  ey  =  a ;  qu  =  kw. 
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spS.n'-new  (ew   as   u),  *span-newo, 

*  spon-neowe^  a.  [Icel.  spnnnjjr,  span^r, 
from  spdnn  =  a  cbip,  a  shaving,  and  w^r  = 
new;  M.  H,  Ger.  spdimm^oe;  Ger.  spanneu, 
frnm  M.  H.  Ger.  span,  Ger.  ifpa?t  =  a  chip,  a 
Bpliiiter,  and  niuwe,  tieu  —  new;  cf.  Sw. 
spillemy  —  spill  -  new ;  Dan.  splintemy  — 
eplinter-new.  All  these  terms  thus  mean 
originally  fresh  from  the  hands  of  the  work- 
men ;  fresh-cut.]    Quite  new,  brand-new. 

"Am  I  not  totally  a  £;?ar?7ieu)gatlRUtt'' 

Qtiaum.  A  Flet. :  FaU«  One. 

*SpEin'-Iu[sh-ing,  s.  [0.  Fr.  espanouissement ; 
IT.  epanmiissement ;  s'ipanouir  =  to  open  out ; 
from  Lat.  expando  =  to  spread  out :  ex  =  out, 
and  pando  =  to  spread.]  The  blow  of  a  flower. 
(Romaunt  o/tJie  Rose.) 

spar  (1),  *sparre,  s.  [A.S.  sparrian  =  io 
fasten  with  a  bolt ;  Dut.  spar  =  a  spar  ;  Icel. 
sparri,  sperra;  Dan.  &  Sw.  spaiTe  ;  O.  H.  Ger. 
sparro;  M.  H.  Ger.  spaTre  ;  Ger.  sparren ; 
Gael.  &  Ir.  sparr.  Prob.  allied  to  spear.]  A 
long  piece  of  timber,  of  no  great  thickness ; 
a  piece  of  sawed  timber,  a  pole.  Now  seldom 
used  except  in  technical  or  special  meanings : 
as— 

1.  Naut.  :  A  long,  wooden  beam,  generally 
rounded,  and  used  for  supporting  tlie  sails  of 
vessels.  It  assumes  various  functions  and 
names,  as,  a  must,  yard,  boom,  gaff,  sprit,  &c. 

2.  In  hoisting  machinery,  spars  fonn  the 
masts  and  jibs  of  derricks,  and  the  elevated 
inclined  timbers  which  form  sheers  for  mast- 
ing and  dismasting  vessels, 

3.  In  building,  spars  are  used  as  rafters,  as 
scaffold-poles,  or  as  ledgers  to  rest  on  the  put- 
logs. A  comuiou  rafter  is  sometimes  called  a 
spar. 

i.  The  bar  of  a  gate. 

Spar-deck,  s. 

Naut. :  Originally  one  of  a,  temporary  cha- 
racter, consisting  of  spars  supported  on  beams. 
Now,  the  upper  deck,  with  an  open  waist,  or 
flush-deck.  The  term  is  somewhat  loosely 
applied. 

spar-piece,  s.    [Span-piece], 

spar-torpedo,  s.  A  torpedo  carried  on 
the  end  of  a  spar  rigged  overboard  from  the 
bows  uf  a  vessel,  and  tired  either  by  contact 
or  electricity.    .[Torp£DO.] 

spar  (2),  *  sparr,  s.    [A.S.  spcer,  spcer'Stdn.] 

Min.:  A  name  applied  to  various  minerals 

which    occur    in    crystals    or   which    cleave 

readily  into  fi-agineuts  of  definite  foi-m  with 

bright  surface,  such  as  calc-spar,  fluor-spar,  &c. 

spar-kuzig,  a.  Hung  with  spar,  as  a  cave. 

spar  (3),  o.     [Spar  (2),  v.J 

1.  Literally  <&  Boxing  t 

(1)  A  preliminary  motion  or  flourish  of  the 
partially-bent  arms  in  front  of  the  body ;  a 
movement  in  wbich  the  boxer  is  prepared  to 
act  offensively  or  defensively. 

(2)  A  boxing-matoh ;  a  contest  with  boxing- 
gloves. 

2.  Fig. :  A  slight  contest ;  a  skirmish. 

spar  (1).  *  sparre  (1),  spcr,  spere,  sperr, 

v.t.  [A.S.  spartan.]  [Spab  (1),  s.]  To  fasten 
with  a  bar  or  bolt ;  to  bar,  to  bolt. 

"  Calk  your  windowa.  spar  up  all  your  doora." 

Ben  Jonton  :  Staple  of  Newt,  li.  1 

spar  (2),  *  sparre  (2),  v.i.  &  t.  [O.  Fr.  esparer; 
Fr.  «parer  =  to  fling  or  kick  out  with  the 
heels,  from  Low  Ger.  sparre  =  a  struggling.] 

A.  Intransitive: 

*  1.  To  rise  and    strike   with  the  feet  or 
opurs.    (Said  of  cocks.) 
j        2.  To  move  or  flourish  the  arms  about  in 
I     front  of  the  body,  as  in  boxing,  or  in  a  manner 
suitable  for  offence  or  defence. 

" '  Come  on,"  said  the  cabdriver,  iparring  away  like 
clockwork."— i>M.*CT«;  Pickioick,  ch.  it. 
S.  To  quarrel  in  words ;  to  wrangle.  (Colloq.) 

B.  Trans. :  To  engage  in  a  boxing-match 
with. 

BpS.r'-a-We,  s.  [See  def.]  A  cast-iron  nail 
driven  into  soles  of  boots  and  shoes,  and  so 
called  from  its  resemblance  in  shape  to  a 
sparrow's  bill. 

sparable-tin,  8. 

Min. :  A  name  given  by  Cornish  miners  to 
crystals  of  Cassiterite  (q.v.),  which  occur  in 
ditetragonal  pyramids  resembling  sparable 
nails. 


sp3T'-a-dr^p,  sp^-a-drab,  s.    [Fr.] 
Pharm. :  An  adhesive  plaster  spread  upon 
linen  or  paper ;  a  cerecloth. 

"  With  applicatiou  of  the  commoD  aparadrnb  lor 
issues,  this  ulcer  was  by  a  fontaucl  kept  open." — 
Wiseman:  Surgery. 

sp3-r-a-drap'-i-er,  s.    [Fr.] 

Pharm. :  A  machine  for  spreading  plasters. 
It  is  a  table  with  two  raised  pieces,  movable, 
and  furnished  with  points  by  whicli  the  cloth 
may  be  stretched,  and  a  spatula  for  spreading 
the  composition. 


spar'-a-giis,  s. 


*  sp^r'-age  (age  as  ig), 

[Asparagus.] 

Spar-as'-siis,  s.  [Gr.  o-Trapao-o-w  {sparasso)  = 
to  rend  iu  pieces.] 

Zool. :  A  genus  of  Thomisidae.  Sparassus 
smai-agdulus,  is  a  British  spider ;  the  male 
green,  with  yellowish  abdominal  bauds,  the 
female  green. 

spa-rat-to-sper'-ma,  s.  [Attic  Gr.  a-ira- 
pdTTcd  (sparatlo)  =  to  rend  iu  pieces,  and 
o-Tre'p/ia  (sperma)  =  seed.] 

Bot, :  A  genus  of  Bignoniacece.  The  leaves 
of  Sparattosperma  lithontriptica  are  given  in 
Brazil  in  cases  of  stone  in  the  bladder. 

*  Spar'-ble,  v.t.  [0.  Fr.  esparpiUer.]  To  scat- 
ter, to  displace. 

"  The  more  parte  of  theyr  company,  where  thorough 
that  symple  felealiyp  whlche  uamed  theym  self  ahep- 
hei'dea,  waa  disseuered  and  sparbelyd."  —  Fabyan: 
Chronycle ;  Louia  IX.  {an.  125*). 

spare,  v.t.  &  i.  [A.S.  sparian,  from  spcEr  = 
spare,  sparing  ;  cogn,  with  Dut.  &  Ger.  sparen; 
Icel.  &  Sw.  spara;  Dan.  spare;  Lat.  parco.] 

A,  Transitive : 

1.  To  use  frugally  ;  not  to  be  wasteful  of; 
not  to  waste  ;  to  dispense  frugally. 

*■  The  rather  will  I  spare  my  praiaea  towai-da  him." 
tihakesp. :  All's  Well  that  Ends  WeU,  ii.  L 

2.  To  have  unemployed  ;  to  save  from  any 
particular  use  :  as,  I  have  time  to  spare. 

3.  To  part  with  without  inconvenience ;  to 
dispense  with  ;  to  do  without. 

"  I  could  have  better  spared  a  better  man." 

Shakesp.  :  1  Henry  I V.,  -r.  4. 

4.  To  forbear,  to  omit,  to  refrain  from ;  to 
withhold. 

"  spare  your  arithmetia" 

Shakesp. :  Cymheline,  11.  4- 

^  In  this  use  often  followed  by  an  infinitive 
or  clause  as  an  object. 

"  Being  moved,  he  will  not  ^are  to  gird  the  gods." 
Shakesp.  :  Coriolaniis,  i.  L 

5.  To  forbear  to  inflict  or  impose  upon. 

"  spare  my  sight  the  pain."  Dryd<;n.    {Todd.) 

6.  To  use  tenderly  ;  to  treat  with  mercy, 
pity,  or  forbearance  ;  to  forbear  to  afilict, 
punish,  or  destroy. 

"  Spare  ua,  good  liord."— Boo*  <if  Common  Prayer. 
(Litany.) 

7.  To  hold  in  reserve  for  the  use  of  another ; 
to  give,  to  afford,  to  grant,  to  allow. 

*'  I  am  poor  of  thanks,  and  scarce  can  spare  them." 
SJiakesp.  :  Cymbeline,  iL  8. 

B.  Intransitive : 

1.  To  live  sparingly  or  frugally ;  to  be  par- 
simonious, economical,  or  frugal;  not  to  be 
liberal  or  profuse. 

"  spare  not  for  cost." 

SJuikesp. :  Romeo  £  Juliet,  Iv.  4, 

2.  To  use  mercy  or  forbearance  ;  to  be  mer- 
ciful or  forgiving  ;  to  forgive. 

"  Jealousy  ia  the  ra^e  of  a  man :  therefore  he  will 
not  spare  in  the  day  of  vengeance."— /•rowcris  vl.  34. 

spare,  *spar,  a.  &  s.  [A.S.  spcsr;  cogn. 
with  Icel.  sparr;  Dan.  spar  (in  sparsom — 
thrifty) ;  Sw.  spar  (in  sparsam) ;  Ger.  spar 
(in  sparlich);  Gr.  trrrapvo^  (sparnos)  =  ittie, 
lacking ;  Lat.  parous  =  sparing.] 
A.  As  adjective  : 

1.  Parsimonious,  frugal,  thrifty ;  not  liberal 
or  profuse ;  chary. 

"  Are  they  spare  in  diet  ?  " 

Shakesp. :  Henry  V.,  11. 1. 

2.  Scanty ;  not  plentiful  or  abundant :  as,  a 
^are  diet. 

3.  Lean,  thin,  meagre,  wanting  flesh. 

"  Her  cheek  was  pale ;  her  form  was  upare." 

Scott :  MnmiloTi,  11.  4. 

4.  Over  and  above  what  is  necessary ;  super- 
fluous, superabundant ;  that  may  be  dispensed 
with. 

"  Learning  seems  more  adapted  to  the  female  world 
than  to  the  male,  because  they  have  more  spare  time 
upon  their  haiida,  and  lend  a  more  aedeutary  life."— 
Addism     Spectator. 


5.  Held  or  kept  in  reserve  or  for  an  erner* 
geiicy  ;  additional ;  not  required  for  present 
use  :  as,  a  spare  bed,  a  spare  anchor,  &c 

6.  Slow.    {Prov.) 

*  B.  As  svhstantive : 

1.  Parsimony  ;  frugal  use ;  economy, 

"  I  make  no  spare."       Shakesp.  :  Henry  VIII.,  v.  ^ 

2.  Moderation,  restraint. 

"  Killing  for  sacrifice  without  any  spare.  '—HoUanii 
iTodd.) 

3.  An  opening  in  a  gown  or  petticoat ;  ft 
placket. 

*  spare'-fiil,  a.  [Eng.  spare;  'ful(l).]  Sparing^ 
frugal,  chary. 

•  Spare'-ful-ness,  s.  [Eng.  spareful ;  -ness.) 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  spareful ;  sparing- 
ness,  frugality. 

"  Largess  hia  hands  could  never  skill  of  sparefulnes^^ 
Sidney :  Arcadia,  bk.  ii. 

spare'-l^,  adv.    [Eng.  spare,  a. ;  -ly.}    In  b 
sparing  manner ;  sparingly,  sparsely. 
"Alight,  and  sparely  sup,  and  wait 
Fur  rest  in  this  uutbiiilding  near." 

Matthew  Arnold  :  (Jrandv  Chartreuse. 

Spare'-neSS,  s.  [Eng.  spare,  a.  ;  -ness.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  spare,  lean,  or  thin  J 
leanness. 


spar'-er,  s.  [Eng.  spar(e),  v. ;  -er.]  One  who 
spares  ;  one  who  is  economical  or  frugal. 

"  Very  thriftle  and  overgrea/ 8j^(x;-ert." — P.  HoUandi 
Pliny,  blc  Ki.,  ch.  xix. 

spare'-rlb,  s.  [Eng.  spare,  a.,  and  rih.]  The 
piece  ot  a  hog  taken  from  the  side,  consisting 
of  the  ribs  with  little  flesh  on  them. 

*  spare-wort,  s.    [Spearwort.] 

Spar-ga'-ni-um,  s.  [Lat.,  from  Gr.  a-irap^ 
■yactoc(spar£famo7i)  =  the  bur-weed ;  ujrdpyavov 
{sparganon)  =  a  band,  from  the  form  of  the 
leaf,  which  is  long  and  narrow.] 

Bot. :  Bur- weed  (q.v.);  a  genus  of  Typhacese, 
Spadix  splierical ;  perianth  of  three  to  sii 
spathulate,  membranous  scales  ;  stamens  two 
to  three  ;  ovary  one-  or  two-celled ;  fruit  ft 
small  diupe.    Kntjwn  species  about  ten. 

spar'-ga-nd-sis,  s.    [Gr.  enrapvai'wffis  (spar- 
gaiLdsLsj=  the  wrapping  a  child  in  swaddling; 
clothes.] 
Pathology : 
*  1.  Spargosis  (q.v.). 
2.  Elepliantiasis  Arabum  (E.  Wilson).  [Elb° 

PHANTJASIS.J 

'^sparge,  v.t.  [Lat.  spargo  =  to  scatter,  to 
sprinkle.]  To  dash  or  sprinkle ;  to  throw 
water  upon  in  a  shower  of  small  drops. 

*  spar-ge-fac'-tion,  ».  [Sparge.]  The  act 
of  sprinkling. 

*'  The  operation  waa  performed  by  sparge/action.  In  ft 
proper  time  of  the  moon." — Swi/t :  2'aie  of  a  Tub,  %  iv, 

Sparg'-er,  s.  [Sparge.]  A  sprinkler ;  usually 
a  cup  with  a  perforated  lid;  or  a  pipe  with  a 
perforated  nozzle.  Used  for  damping  paper 
clothes,  &c. 

spar' -go-sis,  *  spar'-ga-no-sis,  s.    [Gr. 

airapydoi  (spargao)  =  to  be  full ;  Fr.  spargose.] 
Pathol. :    Distension    of   the    breasts   with 
milk,  which  is  secreted  in  abundance,  but 
with  difficulty  or  entire  absence'  of  flow. 

spar'-hawk,  *  spar-hauk,  s.  [Sparrow- 
hawk.] 

Sp^r'-i-d£e,  5.  pi.  [Lat.  spar{us)  =  Chry- 
sophrys  aurata,  the  gilthead  (q.v.);  Lat.  fein. 
pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.] 

1.  Ichthy. :  Sea-breams  ;  a  family  of  Acan- 
thopterygian  Fishes,  division  Perciformes. 
Bodycompressetl,  oblong,  covered  with  scales; 
cutting  teeth  in  front  of  jaws,  or  molars  at 
sides,  palate  generally  toothless.  One  dorsal, 
formed  by  a  spinous  and  soft  portion  of  nearly 
equal  development ;  anal  with  three  spines, 
ventrals  thoracic.  The  family  is  divided  into 
five  groups  based  upon  differences  of  denti- 
tion :  Cantharina,  Haplodactylina,  Sargina, 
Pagrina,  and  Pimelepterina.    (Giinther.) 

2.  Palmont. :  They  appear  first  in  the  Chalk 
of  Lebanon. 

spar'-ing,  pr.  par.  &  a.    [Spare,  i'.] 
A.  As  pr.  par. :  (See  the  verb). 


b6il.  b6^-  poat.  j<J*l;  cat,  ceU,  chorus,  ghln,  bengh;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a?;  expect.  Xenophon.  exist,    -ing, 
-ciau.-tian  =  3han.    -tion. -sion  =  shiin ; -tion, -jion  =  zhua.   -cious. -tious, -sious  =  shiis.   -ble. -Ole,  &c.  =  be!.  deL 
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Sparingly— spars© 


B,  As  adjective : 

1.  SaviEg,  parsimonious,  chary,  frugal. 

.  "Christ  .  .  .  upon  Just  occasiooB  was  not  ipaWnjr  in 
(he  use  of  it."— Bp.  Eortley :  Sermons,  voL  iii.  ser.  31. 

*  2.  Scanty,  little. 

"  Of  thistherela  with  you  niarJnjT  memory,  or  none; 
bat  we  have  lari;e  knowledge  thereol'*— Aocon.  (Todd.) 
3.  Spare  ;  not  abundant ;  abstemious. 
"  Be  mindful  of  that  sparing  board." 

ThomMon :  Autumn,  355. 

"  4.  Merciful,  kind ;  willing  to  pity  and 
■pare. 

«par'-mg-l^,  adv.     [Eng.  sparing;  -ly.] 

1.  In  a  sparing,  frugal,  or  economical  man- 
ner ;  frugally,  parsimoniously. 

"  And  taught  at  schools  much  mythologic  stuff. 
But  sound  religion  sparingly  enough. ' 

Covrper :  Tirocinium,  198. 

2.  Scantily ;  not  abundantly ;  sparsely. 

"  The  borders  whereon  you  plant  fruit  trees  should 
be  large,  and  set  with  fine  flowerB  ;  but  thin  and 
apiiringly,  lest  they  deceive  the  trees."— Jocon  ; 
Jitsayi ;  Of  Qardena. 

*  3.  With  abstinence  or  moderation ;  absti- 
nently, moderately. 

"ChriatiaUB  are  obliged  to  taste  even  the  innocent 
pleasures  of  life  but  spartngly."—Atterbury. 

*  4.  Seldom  ;  not  frequently. 

"  The  morality  of  s  grave  sentence,  aflected  by 
Lucan,  is  njore  tparirigly  used  by  Virgil." — Uryden. 

*  5.  Cautiously,  tenderly,  with  forbearance. 

"Speech  of  touch  towards  others  should  be  sparingly 
used ;  for  discourse  ought  to  be  iis  a  field,  without 
coming  home  to  any  man." — Bacon:  Etiaya;  Of 
Discourse. 

«ipar'-ing-ness»  s.     [Eng.  sparivig ;  -ness.] 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  sparing ; 
frugality,  parsimony. 

2.  Caution,  care,  forbearance. 

"This   opinion,  I  say,  Mr.   Hohbea  mentions  as 

Sosslble:  but  he  does  it  with  such  hesibincy,  diffl- 
euoe,  and  spai-ingneas,  as  sliows  plainly  that  he  meant 
It  only  an  a  last  subterfuge  to  recur  to."— Clarke  :  On 
the  A(t>-ibutei,  prop.  10. 

flpark  (1),  *  sparke,  s.  [A.S.  spearca;  cogn, 
with  O.  Dut.  spiircke;  Low  Ger.  sparke;  Icel. 
epraka;  Dan.  sprage  =  to  crackle.] 

1.  A  small  particle  of  fire  or  of  ignited  sub- 
fitance  emitted  from  a  burning  body. 

"  Mau  is  bom  unto  trouble,  as  the  sparks  fly  up' 
wai'd." — Job  V.  7. 

2.  A  small  shining  body  or  transient  light 
a  sparkle. 

3.  A  small  portion  of  anything  vivid  or 
active,  or  that,  like  a  spark,  may  be  kindled 
into  activity  or  flame. 

"  The  small  intellectual  spark  which  he  possessed 
was  put  out  by  the  taeV—Macanlay :  Hist.  Eng., 
eh.  xiv. 

spark-arrester,  s.  A  wire-cage  or  other 
contrivance  placed  upon  the  chimney  of  a 
locomotive  or  a  portable  engine,  to  prevent 
the  passage  of  sparks  from  tUe  chimney. 

spark-condenser,  s. 

1.  Elect. :  [Condenser,  s.,  II.  10.  (3)]. 

2.  Rail. :  A  means  of  carrying  away  sparliis 
from  the  locomotive  chimney  to  a  chamber 
where  they  are  extinguished. 

Opark  (2),  s.    (Tcel.   sparkr,  sprcekr  =.  lively, 
sprightly  ;  Norw.  spr(zk=  cheerful,  lively.] 
L  A  gay  young  fellow;  abrisk,  sbowyman. 

"  The  florid  fustian  of  a  rhyniine  spark  " 

Pom/ret :  Birephon's  LoM. 

2.  A  lover,  a  beau,  a  gallant. 

•spark  (1)  v.i.  [Spark  (1),  s.]  To  emit 
particles  of  fire  ;  to  sparkle. 

"  Delight  upon  her  face,  and  sweetuess  shiu'd : 
Her  eyes  do  spark  as  staiTes." 

P.  Fletcher:  Tliomalin,  egl.  vt,  s.  19. 

•spark  (2),  v.i.  [Spark  (2),  s.]  To  play  the 
s^-ark  or  gallant. 

Bpark-er,  s.  [Eng.  spark  (1),  a. ;  -en]  A 
spark-arrester  (q.v.). 

•Bpark'-ful,*sparke-fiill,a.  [Eng.  sparfc; 
■fjiU.]    Lively,  brisk,  gay. 

"  Hitherto  will  our  sparkftii  youth  laugh  at  thetr 
grent  yr.i,ud fathers'  Eiiglieb,  who  had  more  care  to  do 
well  than  to  apeak  mmion  like."— Camden .'  JiemaiTiM. 

•  spark'-Jsh,  a.    [Eng.  spark  (1);  -ish.] 

1.  Airy,  gay,  lively,  brisk. 

"  Is  anything  more  sparkhh  and  better  humoured 
than  Teuus's  ^costing  her  sou  in  the  deserts  of 
Libya?"— ird/sTi. 

2.  Showily  dressed,  fine,  showy. 

'  A  daw,  to  he  aptirfcish.  trick'd  himself  -n  with  all 
the  gay  feathers  he  could  TauBtHT."—  L  Estrange: 
Fables. 


*  spark'-isli-ly,  adv.    [Eng.  sparkish;  -ly.] 
So  as  to  sparkle  ;  showily,  gaily. 

"  Each  buttonhole  and  skirt,  and  hem  ie  seen 
Sparkishly  edged  with  lace  of  yellow  gold." 

Tennant :  Anster  Fair,  i\.  47. 

•  spar'-kle,  *  spar-de,  a.    [A  dimin.  from 
spark  (X),  s.  (q.v.).] 

1.  A  small  spark,  a  luminous  particle. 
"  The  sparkles  seem'd  up  to  the  skies  to  flie." 

Fairfax :  Godfrey  of  Boulogne,  L  73. 

2.  Luminosity,  lustre. 

"  The  sparkle  and  flash  of  the  sunshine." 

Longfellow :  Miles  Standish,  v. 

3.  A  spark,  a  small  portion. 

"  I  cannot  deny  certain  sparkles  of  honest  ambition." 
—Wottm  :  Lettvr  to  the  King  (an.  1637}. 

spar'-kle  (l),  v.i.  &  t.    [Sparkle,  5.] 

A.  Intraiisitive : 

1.  To  emit  sparks  ;  to  send  off  small  ignited 
or  shining  particles. 

2.  To  shine,  as  if  giving  out   sparks ;  to 
glisten,  to  glitter,  to  flash,  to  twinkle. 


*  3.  To  be  brilliant  or  showy  ;  to  show  off. 

"Politulusis  a  fine  young  gentleman,  who  sparkles 
in  aU  the  shining  things  of  di-ess  and  equipage." — 
Watts. 

4.  To  emit  little  bubbles  which  glitter  in 
the  light.    (Byron :  Childe  Harold,  iii.  8.) 

*  fi.  Trans. :  To  emit  with  coruscations  ;  to 
shine  01  sparkle  with. 

*  Spar'-kle  (2),  v.t.  [A  corrupt,  of  sparpil 
(q.v.).]    To  scatter. 

"  The  landgrave  hath  sparkled  hia  army  without 
any  further  enterprise,  "-^itaie  Papers,  x.  718. 

*spar'-kler,  s.  [Eng.  bparM(e);  -er.]  One 
who  or  that  which  sparkles ;  one  whose  eyes 
sparkle. 

"See  the  sparkler  shaking  her  elbow  for  a  whole 
night  together,  and  thumping  the  table  i^'lth  a  dice- 
box."— Caardian,  No.  120. 

*spark'-let,  s.  [Eng.  sparkle),  s. ;  dim.  suff. 
-let.]    A  little  spark.    {Cotton :  Ode  to  Night.) 

*  spark'-li-ness,  s.    [Eng.  sparkli{ng)  ;  -nessJ] 

The  quality  or  state  of  being  sparkling ;  vi- 
vacity. 

•  "  Sir  John  [Suckling]  threw  his  repartees  about  the 
table  with  much  sparkliness,  and  geutileiiess  of  witt>" 
— Aubrey  :  Anecdotes,  ii.  651. 

Spark'-ling,  pr.  par.  &  a.    [Sparkle  (1),  v.] 

A.  As  pr.  par. :  (See  the  verb). 

B,  As  adj. :  Emitting  sparks,  glittering ; 
hence,  brilliant,  lively,  bright. 

"  And  he  continued,  when  worse  days  were  come, 
To  deal  about  hia  sparkling  eloquence." 

WordtwoTth:  Excursion,  bk.  11. 

*Spark'-lmg-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  sparkling ;  -ly.] 
In  a  sparkling  manner;  with  vividness  or 
brilliancy. 

"  Diamonds  sometimes  would  look  more  sparkHjigly 
than  they  were  woot."— Boyle :  Works,  L  452. 

*  spark- ling -ness,  ».  [Eng.  sparkling ; 
-Rtss.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  sparkling ; 
brilliancy,  sparkle. 

"  I  liave  observed  a  manifestly  greater  clearness  afid 
tparklingness &t  some  times  than  at  others." — Boyle: 
Works,  i.  452. 

spar'-ling,  s.  [Ger.  spierling.l  A  smelt.  Also 
spelt  spirling,  or  spurling. 

"  The  sparling  should  be  protected,  as  It  was  a  fish 
they  all  liked."— /Velcj,  Jan.  23,  1886. 

*spar'-lyre  (yr  as  ir),  s.  [A.S.  spcer-Ura.] 
The  calf  of  the  leg. 

Spar'-no-dus,  s.  [Gr.  airm.pv6s  (sparnas)  = 
rare,  few,  and  65ou's  (odovs)  =■  a  tooth.] 

Palmoni. :  A  genus  of  Sparidae,  of  Eocene 
age. 

spar'-oid*  a.  &  s.  [Lat.  spams  =  the  gilthead ! 
Eng.  suff.  -old.] 

*  A,  .<4stMZ;. ;  Of  or  belonging  to  the  Sparidas. 

B.  As  suhst.  :  Anyihdividualof  theSparidae. 

"  In  our  days  sparoidi  are  held  to  be  of  little  value." 
—  rarreU  :  lirit.  Fishes  (ed.  3rd},  ii.  136. 

sparoid-scales,  s.pi. 

Ichthy. :  The  name  given  by  Agassiz  to  the 
peculiar  scales  of  tlie  Siiarida. 

"  Sparoid-scales  are  ...  thin,  broader  than  long, 
with  the  centre  of  growth  near  their  posterior  border, 
and  the  lines  of  structure  lying  parallel  to  the  noste- 
nor  or  free  border,  but  becoming  straight  laterally."— 
Fintrall :  British  Ftshes  (ed.  3rd),  ii.  135. 

*spaj'-pil,  *spar'-ple.  *spar'-pffitl,  v.t. 
[O.ri'.  esparpiiler.]  To  scatter,  to  spread 
abroad,  to  disperse. 


*8parre,  s.    [Spar  (l),  «.] 
*sparre,  v.t.    [Spar  (1),  v.) 

spar'- row,    *  spar -ewe,    •  sparwe,   «. 

[Mid.  Eng.  spanve,  sparewe;  A.S.  spearioa-; 
Icel.  spor;  Dan.spurv;  Sw.sparf;  O.  H.  Ger. 
^paro ;  M.  H.  Ger.  spar,  whence  Ger.  Sperling ; 
all  from  Tent,  type  sparwa  (lit.  =  a  flutterei'), 
from  root  spar-  =  to  quiver,  hence  to  flutter.] 
[Spar  (2),  v.] 

Ornith. :  Passer  dortiesticus  (Pyrgita  domes- 
tica,  Cuvier),  the  House  Sparrow,  a  well- 
known  bird,  the  constant  follower  of  civilized 
man.  It  ranges  over  the  British  Islands  and 
the  Continent,  into  the  North  of  Africa  and 
Asia,  and  has  been  introduced  into  America 
and  Australia,  Sparrows  are  found  even  in 
crowded  cities  and  in  manufacturing  towns, 
these  differing  only  from  the  country  birds  in 
being  dirtier,  and,  if  possible,  more  daring. 
Mantle  of  male  brown  striped  with  black ; 
head  bluish-gray ;  two  narrow  bands,  one 
white  and  the  other  rusty-yellow,  on  wings  ; 
cheeks  grayish  white,  front  of  neck"  blark, 
under-parts  light-gray.  From  a  high  anti- 
quity, their  great  fecundity,  their  attachment 
to  their  young,  their  extreme  pugnacity,  and 
the  large  tolls  they  levy  on  the  farmer  and 
market-gardener  have  been  commented  on 
by  writers  on  ornithology,  but  opinions  have 
long  been  divided  on  the  subject  of  their 
alleged  service  to  man  in  destroying  insect 
pests,  English  farmers,  however,  settled  the 
question  to  their  own  satisfaction,  and  in 
many  villages  sparrow-clubs  exist,  from  the 
funds  of  which  a  small  sum  (about  twopence 
a  dozen)  is  {iaid  for  the  destruction  of  these 
birds.  Dr.  Coues  {The  English  Siiarrow  in 
America,  1885)  says  that  these  birds,  intro- 
duced to  keep  down  insect  life,  '*  have  proved 
a  failure,  and  are  now  generally  regarded  aa  a 
distinct  curse."  This  opinion  is  now  generally 
entertained  in  the  United  States,  and  the 
sparrows  are  also  disliked  for  their  combative 
disposition,  and  their  tendency  to  drive  off 
other  birds.  They  frequeut  the  cities  and  add 
an  agreeable  element  of  bird  life  to  the  streets. 
The  name  sparrow  is  also  applied  in  this  country 
to  several  of  the  Fringillidai.  [HEnoE-sPARROiv, 
Keed-sparruw,  Tree-sparrow.] 

Sparrow-bill,  «.    [Spabablb.] 
sparrow-hawk,  ». 

Ornith. :  Accipiter  nisus,  common  In  Great 
Britain,  extending  across  Europe,  through 
Asia  to  Japan.  The  adult  male  is  about  twelve 
inches  long,  dark-brown  on  the  upper  surface, 
softening  into  gray  as  the  bird  grows  old  ;  the 
entire  under-surface  is  rusty-brown,  with 
bands  of  a  darker  shade.  The  female  is  about 
fifteen  inches  long,  the  upper  surface  nearly 
resembling  that  of  male  bird  in  ground-colour, 
but  having  many  of  the  feathers  white  at  tlie 
base  ;  under  surface  grayish-white,  with  dark 
transverse  bars.  The  Bparrow-liawk  is  very 
destructive  to  small  quadrupeds  and  young 
birds,  and  is  practically  the  only  bird  of  prey 
the  English  game-preserver  need  faar.  The  lien 
lays  four  or  five  eggs  irregularly  blotched  with 
brownish-crimson  on  a  bluish-white  ground. 

sparrow-tongue,  s. 

But, .  Polygonum  avi<ni,larem 
sparrow's  dung,  s. , 

£ot.  :  Salsola  Kali. 

sp^r- row -grass,    spS.r'-r^- grass,  & 

[See  def.]    A  corruption  of  asparagus  (q.v.). 

sp^ir'- row -wort,  «.     [Eng.   sparrow,  and 
wort] 
Bot. :  The  genus  Passerina  (q.v.). 

Spar'-r^,  a.  [Eng.  spar  (2),  s. ;  -y.]  Resem. 
bling  spar  ;  consisting  of  or  abounding  with 
spar,  spathose. 

"  And  with  the  Sowers  are  intermingled  stones 
Spa'i-ry  and  bright,  the  scatterings  of  the  hills." 
Wordsworth :  Excursion,  hk.  fl. 

sparry-anhydrite,  *.    [Cube-spar.! 

Sparry  iron-ore,  s.    [Siderite.] 

spar'-r^-grass,  s.    [Sparrow-grass.] 

sparse,  a.  [Lat.  sparsus,  pa.  par.  of  spargo 
=  to  scatter,  to  sprinkle.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang.  :  Tliinly  scattered ;  set, 
placed,  or  planted  here  and  there ;  not  close 
together ;  not  dense. 

"  The  ooDgregation  waa  yery  sparse."— Head* .'  Bmrd 
Cafh,  ch.  V. 

2.  Bot.  :  Scattered  (q.v.). 


fate.  fSt,  f^re,  amidst,  what,  f^U,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;   pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;   ^o,  po1» 
or,  wore,  wolf;  work,  whd,  son ;  mute,  ciib,  ciire,  unite,  cur,  rule,  fall ;  try.  Syrian,    as,  ce  =  e ;  ey  =  a ;  qu  =  kw> 
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^sparse,  *  spereo,  v.t.    [Sparse,  a.]    To 
scatter,  to  dispeise,  to  put  abroad. 

"  And  like  a  rt^iiig  flood  they  sparged  are. 
And  uuei'flow  eivch  couutiey,  field  Mid  ijlRine," 
Faivr/ux :  Qoiifrey  of  Houfoi/ne,  vi.  1. 


*  sparsed, 

t'.J 


sperscd, pa.par. era.  [Sparse, 


*  spar'-sed-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  s^arsed;  -ly.'l  In 
a  sciiUei'ed  luamier;  thinly,  sparsely,  not 
densely. 

"  There  are  doubtless  many  such  soila  sparseiUf/ 
throutsliuiit  tiiia  iidXioii."—Eviilyn:  Pomona.    (Vref.) 

Bparse'-lSr,  adv.  [Eng.  sparse,  a. ;  -ly.]  In  a 
si»arse  manner  ;  thinly,  not  densely  or  thickly. 

"  An  utterly  linrreii  country  tlivee  hundred  leagues 
loug  by  iVom  siitty  to  eighty  bmad,  sp'irseJ//  iuhabited 
oy  a  youiig,  hardy,  warlike  r;ici;."— «M/irfard,  Jau.  15, 

ISSIJ. 

sparse'-ness,  s,  [En^.  sparse;  -ness.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  sparse ;  thinness ; 
scattered  state :  as,  The  sparseiiess  of  the 
population. 

*spar'-sim>  adv.    [Lat.]     Scatteredly,  here 

and  tliere. 

apart,  a.    [Esparto.] 
spart-grass,  s. 

Bot. :  Spartina  sirida. 

8par'-ta-ite,  s.     [After  Sparta,  New  Jersey, 
wliere  found  ;  sutT. -i(e(AJi)i.);  Ger.  spar  tail.] 
Mineralogy : 

1.  A  variety  of  Calcite  (q.v.),  containing 
eouie  carbonate  of  manganese,  occurring  with 
aiiic  ores. 

2.  The  same  as  Zincite  (q.v.), 

Bpar'-tan,  a.  &  s.     [Lat.  Spartanus.l 

A.  As  Oilj. :  Of  or  pertaining  to  ancient 
Spai-ta  or  tlie  Spartans  ;  hence,  hardy,  un- 
daunted, indomitable  :  as,  Spartan  courage. 

C  As  siibst. :  A  native  or  inhabitant  of 
Spaita. 

Spartan-dog,  s.  A  bloodhound ;  hence, 
a  cruel  or  bloodthirsty  person. 

"  O  Spnrtaji  dog. 
More  fell  than  anguish,  hunger,  or  the  sea." 

SJiakesp. :  Othello,  v.  2. 

Spar'-teine,  s.  [Mod.  Lat.  spartiium);  -eine 
(CAeni.).] 

Chem. :  CjsHaeNa-  -An  alkaloid  discovered 
"by  Dr.  Stenhouse  in  1851,  in  Spartium  sco- 
parium.  It  is  a  thick,  colourless,  transparent 
ail,  heavier  than  water,  and  possesses  a  pecu- 
liar, unpleasant  odour,  and  a  very  bitter 
taste.  It  boils  at  288°,  is  strongly  alkaline, 
spaiingly  soluble  in  water,  very  poisonous, 
and  resembles  nicotine  in  its  compounds. 
Like  the  latter  it  is  a  nitrile  base. 

epar'-ter-ie,  5.  [Sp.  esparteria  =  a  place  for 
making  articles  of  esparto  (q.v.).]  A  collec- 
tive name  for  the  various  kinds  of  articles 
manufactured  from  esparto -grass,  as  mats, 
nets,  cordage,  ropes,  &c. 

•  spartbe,  s.  [Lat.  spartha.}  An  axe  or  hal- 
bert. 

Spar-ti'-na,  s.  [Gr.  trirapTivr)  (spartin^)  = 
a  rope  or  cord.  Named  from  the  use  to  wliich 
the  leaves  are  put.] 

Bot. :  Cord-grass ;  a  genus  of  Grasses,  tiibe 
Chlorese.  Spikes  two  or  more,  unilateral, 
empty  glumes  two.  Known  species  eight, 
chiefly  from  warm  countries.  One,  Spartitia 
stricta,  the  Twin-spiked  Cord-grass,  is  British, 
being  found  in  muddy  salt  marshes  in  the 
east  and  south-east  of  England.  There  are 
two  sub-species,  S,  stricta  proper  and  S.  alter- 
nifolia. 

Spar'-ti-um  (t  as  Sh),  ».  [Gr.  a-irapTiov(spar- 
tion)  =  a  small  cord,  a  kind  of  broom ; 
Spartium  junceum.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Cytiseae.  Shrubs  thickly 
set  with  "brush-like  verdant  branches,  very 
ornamental,  and  in  summer  covered  with 
white  or  yellow  papilionaosous  flowers. 
Spartium  jv.nceum  is  the  Spanish-broom.  In 
France  and  Spain  a  thread  made  from  its  fibres 
is  twisted  into  cordage,  or  sometimes  even 
woven  into  cloth.  It  is  used  also  as  a  green 
food.  It  was  introduced  into  English  gardens 
in  1548,  and  has  since  been  a  favourite 
shrub.  Its  flowers  are  very  attractive  to 
bees.  S.  Tnonospermvm,  which  has  snow-white 
flowers,  grows  on  sand  dunes  in  Spain,  Bar- 
bary,  Arabia,  &c.,  binding  them  together. 
Its  twigs  are  used  for  tying  bundles,  and  as 
a  fbod  for  goats. 


*  spar'-y,  *  spar-le,  a.  [Eng.  sparse);  -y.] 
Sparini;,  iiaisiiiionious. 

"  Homer  being  otherwise  sparie  enough  in  8]ieaklng 
of  nictures  and  colours."— /".  Holland:  Pltmj,  bk.. 
xxxiii.,  ch.  vii. 

spasm,  *  spasmo,  s.  [Fr.  ^asnie.  =  the 
cramp,  from  Lat.  spasmum,  aecus.  of  spasmus, 
Gr.  o-jratTiLLd?  (sposmos)  =  a  spasm,  a  convul- 
sion, from  (TTrdfi)  (sprto) —■  to  draw,  to  pluck; 
Sp.  cspasiiw,  pasmo  ;  Ital.  spasmo,  spaslino.] 

1.  Pathol. :  A  violent  and  involuntary  con- 
traction of  the  muscles.  When  partial,  of 
considerable  duration,  and  attended  by  hard- 
ness of  the  muscles,  but  not  by  uncon- 
sciousness, they  are  called  Tonic  spasms  or 
Spastic  contractions  ;  when  there  are  rapidly 
alternating  contractions  and  relaxations  tliey 
are  Clonic  spasms.  They  may  affect  the 
bronchii,  the  glottis,  the  bladder,  &c.  Nearly 
the  same  as  Convulsion. 

"  It  cureth  those  who  hiive  their  necks  drawne 
backward  to  their  shoulcleu  with  the  spccsjne."—P. 
Holland:  Pliny,  bk.  xx.,  ch.  v. 

2.  A  sudden,  violent,  and  generally  fruitless 
edbrt ;  as,  a  spasm  of  rei)ent.ince. 

*spas-mat'-ic,  *  spas-mat -icke,  "^spas- 
uiat-lc-al,  a.  [As  if  from  a  Lat.  spasniati- 
cus.] 

1.  Of  the  nature  of  or  pertainiiig  to  spasm, 
spasmodic. 

"  Tho  ligamenta  and  ainewa  of  my  love  to  you  have 
been  so  ati-oiig,  that  they  were  never  yet  auliject 
to  such  apasiaatical  shrliiRlnga  and  cuuvulaiuua." — 
Howell:  Letters,  bk.  il..  let,  20. 

2.  Suffering  from  or  liable  to  spasms. 

"  A  soveraigne  reinedie  for  tlieiii  that  bee  bursten 
or  spasmaticke,  that  is  to  siiy,  VeXf  li  with  the  crampe." 
—P.  JSoUatid  :  Pliny,  bk.  xx.,  ch.  vi. 

spa^-mod'-ic,  a.  &  s.  [Fr.  spasm/)diqne,  from 
Gr,  (TTTauMW^T??  {spasiiiodcs),  from  (TTraa^o;  =  a 
spasm  (q.v.);  Ital.  spasmodico.\ 

A.  As  adjective : 

1.  Pertaining  or  relating  to  spasm  ;  con- 
sisting in  spasm;  convulsive:  as,  spasraodic 
asthma. 

2.  Marked  by  strong  effort,  but  of  brief 
duration  ;  violent,  but  shore-lived  ;  evanes- 
cent ;  not  permanent. 

"A  benevolent  movement  which  otherwise  might 
be  dissipated  in  spas>nodlc  and  evaneuceut  efforts. ' — 
Standard,  Jau.  16,  1666. 

B.  As  subst. :  A  medicine  or  preparation 
good  for  removing  spasm  ;  an  antispasmodic. 

^  Spasmodic  School  of  Poets :  A  term  fre- 
quently applied  to  certain  authors,  of  whom 
Alexander  Smith  and  Philip  James  Bailey 
may  be  taken  as  representatives.  Their 
wiitings  are  distinguished  by  a  certain  un- 
reality and  straining  after  effect,  and  were 
ridiculed  by  Aytoun  (under  the  pseudonym 
of  T.  Percy  Jones),  in  Firmilian :  a  Spasmodic 
Tragedy.    {Davenport  Adarns.) 

spas-mo d'-ic-al,  a.  [Eng.  spasmodic;  -al.] 
Pertaining  or  re'lating  to  spasm  ;  spasmodic. 

SpS-s-mod'-ic-al-l^,  adv.  [Eng.  spas- 
modical ;  -ly.]    In  a  spasmodic  manner. 

*  SpSiS'-mo-dist,  s.  [Eng.  spasmod{ic)  ;  -isi.] 
One  of  the  spasmodic  school.    (Poe.) 

Spas-m,6r-6-ff^,  s.  [Gr.  tnraertios  (spasmos) 
=  a  spasm,  and  Koyoq  (logos)  =  a  word,  a  dis- 
course.]   The  doctrine  of  spasms. 

spas' -tic,  a.  [Gr.  (TTrao-TtKos  (spastikos)."]  Per- 
taining or  relating  to  spasm ;  spasmodic. 

Spastic-contractions,  s.  pi.    [Spasm.] 

Spas-ti9'-i-t3^,  s.    [Eng.  spastic;  -Uy.] 

1.  A  state  of  spasm. 

2.  A  tendency  to  or  capability  of  suffering 
spasm. 

Spat,  pret  ofv.    [Spit,  v.] 

spat  (1),  s.  [From  spat,  pret.  of  spit  (q.v.).] 
The  spawn  of  shell-fish ;  specif.,  the  develop- 
ing spawn  of  the  oyster. 

"  It  is  of  the  spat  in  its  microacopic  atage  that  the 
dredger,  really  concerned  in  knowing  hia  buainess, 
knew  little,  and  needed  to  know  mxich."~S)aUy  Tele- 
graph, AugUBt  31,  1885. 

spat  (2),  5.    [Etym.  doubtful.] 

1.  A  blow.    {Ptov.) 

2.  A  petty  combat ;  a  little  quarrel  or  dis- 
sension.   (Amer.) 

"  4  auret  between  the  feminine  heads  of  two  famt 
liea."— .-tnAmericnn  Correspondent  ill  Jfotes£  (iueriet, 
March  12,  1887,  [).  20e. 


spat  (3),  spatt,  s.  [Etym.  doubtful ;  bufi 
probably  a  shortened  foi-ni  of  spatter  or  spatter- 
dash.]  A  shoit  spatteidash,  reacliing  to  a 
little  above  the  ankle.    (Scotch.) 

Spat  (1),  v.i.  &  (.     [Spat  (1),  s.] 

A.  Intrans. :  To  deposit  spat  or  spawn, 

"Inasmuch  i\a  oysters  cuiiinuie  spnttinfi  .la  late  i._ 
QciohiiT."--  IJ'iity  Tf.legraiih.  August  ai,  1885. 
*B.  Trans.:  To  spiiwit. 

"  Unless  they  he  so  newly  spat,"— Defoe  :  Tour  thro 
Great  Britaiii-,  i.  9. 

*  Spat  (2),  V.i.  [Spat  (2),  s.]  To  dispute,  to 
quarrel. 

*  spat  (3),  v.i.  [An  abbrev.  of  gaiter  (q.v.).] 
To  spatter,  to  defile. 

spa-tan' -gi-d SB,  s.  pi.  [i\roil.  Lat,  spataiig(us); 
Lat.  fein.  pi.  adj.  siiff.  -idee.] 

Zool.  i&  Palreont. :  A  family  of  Ecliinnidea, 
with  sevei'id  genera.  Test  oval,  oblong,  't 
heart-shaped ;  ambulacra  petaloid,  the  an- 
terior one  uni'aired  ;  anus  posterior  ;  mouth 
inferior.  Bands  of  mi>:i'oscopic  tulieri-les 
known  as  fascioles,  are  gpiierally  pi'cscut, 
differently  placed  in  dilferent  genera.  Tliey 
commence  in  the  Chalk. 

spa-tan -gus,  s.  [Gr.  a-TTdrayyos  (spatanggos) 
==  a  kind  of  sea-urchin.) 

Zool.  c&  Palceont. :  The  type  genus  of  Spa- 
tangidic  (q.v.).  Spatangus purpurnis  is  British. 
The  genus  commences  in  the  Tertiary. 

Sp^t9h'-COCk,  s     [Prob.  for  despaich-cock.] 

1.  A  foul  killed  and  immediately  broiled,  on 
some  sudden  occasion. 

2.  A  boy's  game. 

Spate  (1),  spait,  s.  [Gael.,  Irish  speid.]  A 
sudden  heavy  flood,  e.specially  in  mountain 
districts,  caused  by  heavy  rainfalls  ;  a  torrent 
of  rain. 

"Roaring  spatrs  of  turbid  and  soil-laden  water."— 
Field,  Oct.  3,  1885, 

*  spate  (2),  s.    [Spathe.] 

spate-bone,  s.    The  shoulder-bone. 

"  Gnawing  the  spate-bane  of  a  shoulder  of  mutton*' 
—Fuller:  Church  Hist.,  V.  1.  32. 

Spa'-tha,  s.    [Spathe.] 

*  spa-tha'-ge-se,  s,  pi.  [Fern.  pi.  of  Mod. 
Lat.  spathaceus,  from  Lat.  spatha  (q.v.).] 

Bot. :  The  eightli  order  in  Linuteus's  Natural 
System  of  classification.  Genera,  Leucoium, 
Amaryllis,  &c. 

sp^-tha'-ceoiis  (ce  as  sh),  a.  [Eng.  spath(e); 
-aceoiLS.] 
Bot. :  Having,  or  resembling  a  spathe. 

spath'-^l,  a.     [Eng.  spath{e) ;  -al] 

Bot. :  Furnished  with  or  having  a  spathe. 

spathe,  s.  [Lat.  spatJia ;  Gr.  o-wa^Tj  (spathe) 
=  any  broad  blade  of  wood  or  metal,  a  spathe 
of  some  plants.    (See  def )] 

Bot. :  A  large  coloured  bract  in  the  Palms 
and  the  Aracea;,  enveloping  the  spadix  during 
aestivation  and  sheltering  the  organs  of  repro- 
duction fi-om  injury,  as  the  perianth  does  iu 
an  ordinary  plant.     [See  cut  under  Spadix.)  . 

spathed,  a.     [Eng.  spath(e);  -ed.] 
Bot. :  Having  a  spathe ;  spathaL 

spa-thel'-la,  9.    [Spathclle.] 

spa-thelle',  spa-thel'-la,  spa-thir-Ia,ft 

[Mod.  Lat,,  dimin.  from  spa(/ia(q.v.).] 
Botany  (PI.) : 

1.  (Of  the  first  iWo  forms):  Desvaux's  name, 
adopted  by  De  CandoUe,  for  the  valves  or 
valvulse  of  which  the  bracts  in  grasses  are 
composed. 

2.  (Of  all  forms) :  Little  spathes  around 
each  division  of  the  inflorescence  enclosed 
within  a  common  spathe  in  Palms. 


Spath'-ic,  i».    [Fr.  spathique,  from  Ger.  i 
=  spar.] 

Min. :  Constituting  or  resembling  a  spar; 
spathose;  sparry;  lamellar  in  structure.  (See 
compound.) 

spathic  Iron-ore,  spathose  iron- 
ore,  S.     [SiDERITE.] 

Spath'-i-form,   a.     [Ger.  spath  =  spar,   an*' 
Eng.  fo'nn.]    Resembling  spar  in  form. 


bai.  ho^'  pS^t  J^l;  cat.  9eU,  choras,  9hln,  ben?h;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a?;  expect.  Xenophon,  exist.   ph  =  t 
-eian.  -tian  =  shan.    -tion,  -sion  =  shun ;  -tion.  -jion  =  zhun.   -cious,  -tious,  -sioua  ^  shus.   -ble,  -die,  &g.  =  b?l.  d^l. 
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Bpftth-i-o-pyr'-ite,  s.  [Gr.  (nrd9ii  (spathe), 
aud  Eiig.  pyrite.]     [Spathe.] 

Mill. :  A  mineral  occurring  in  rounded 
crystals  with  angles  near  those  of  leucopyrite. 
Crystallization,  orthorhombic  Hardness,  4-5  ; 
sp.  gr.  6-7;  colour,  tin-white  when  broken, 
but  rapidly  tarnishing  to  to  a  dark  steel-gray. 
An  analysis  yielded  :  arsenic,  61 '46  ;  sulphur, 
■J-,i7  ;  cobalt,  14-97  ;  calcium,  4-22;  iron,  16-47. 
Found  at  Bieber,  Hesse. 

spath-o-bat'-is,  ».  [Gr.  o-n-aftj  (spathe),  and 
Lat.  batis  =  a  ray.]    [Spathe.] 

Palceont. ;  A  genus  of  Rhinnbatidff,  from  the 
Onlite.  It  is  closely  allied  to,  if  not  identical 
witb,  Rhinobatus. 

spath-6-dac'-tyl-us,  s.  [Gr.  imaB-q  (spathe), 
and  SaKTuAos  (duktulos)  =  a.  finger.]    ^Spathe.] 
Pahmnt. :  A  genus  of  Clupeidaj,  from  Ter- 
tiary bwiss  formations. 

Spa-tho'-de-a,  s.  [Gr.  a-iraOT}  (spathe),  and 
eT(io5  =  form.  From  the  form  of  the  calyx.] 
i  Spathe.] 

Bot :  A  genus  of  Bignoniacese.  Tall  trees 
from  the  tiopics  of  Asia  and  Africa,  having 
tlie  leaves  unequally  pinnate,  the  inflorescence 
in  panicles,  the  calyx  spathaceous,  and  bright 
orange  or  purple  flowers. 

spa-thol'-o-biis,  s.  [Gr.  a-7rdBri  (spathe),  and 
Ao/ids  (lobos)  —  a  lobe.]    [Spathe.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Dalbergieae.  Spatholobus 
Roxburghil,  called  also  Butea  parvijlora,  a  sub- 
Hiuialayan  tree,  exudes  a  red  gum  resembling 
kiuo. 


[Eng. 


spath'-ose  (1),  t  sp3.tIi'-ous  (1),  «. 

spatk(e) ;  -ose,  -ous.] 

Bot.  :  Of,  belonging  to,  possessing,  or  re- 
SL'Uibling  a  spathe. 

spath'-6se  (2),  t  spsith'-ous  (2),  i».   [Ger. 

spath  ~  spar  ;  Eng.  sutf.  -ose,  -ous.] 
Min. :  The  same  as  Spathic  (q.v.). 

spS.th'-u-late,  a.    [Spatulate.] 

8pS,th-ur'-a,  s.  [Gr.  a-ndBr}  (spathe),  and  ovpd 
(ovra)  =  a  tail.  The  name  refers  to  the  spat- 
'1  les  at  the 
3iid  of  tlie  ex- 
■*.erior  tail- 
!cathers.] 

Ornith. :  A 
gijiius  of  Tro- 
clii!ida:(q.v.). 
Bill  straight, 
slender ;  tail 
very  deeply 
foiket],  exte- 
rior iu.ithers 
very  long, 
bare  almost 
to  end,  where 
they  have  a 
racket  shaped 
web  ;  tarsi 
covei'pd  with 
lar^'e  muff  of 
soft  down. 
Several  species,  from  Pei-u,  Santa  F6,  and 
Bolivia. 

*  spa'-ti-al  (t  as  sh),  a.    [Spacial.] 

*  spa'-ti-al-ly  (t  as  sh),  adv.    [Spaciallt.] 

*  spa'-ti-ate  (ti  as  shi),  v.i.  [Lat.  spatlatns. 


spathura  underwoodii. 

A.  Male.        B.  Female. 


pa.  par.  of  spatLor.] 
ramble. 


[Space,  s.]    To  rove,  to 


"Confined  to  a  nfirrow  chamber,  he  could  tpatiaU 
at  large  through  the  whole  universe. "—BeTWiey. 

8paf -linK,  s.     [A.S.  spatlian  =  to  froth,  spatl 
=  spittle  (q.v.).j     (See  compound.) 

spatling-poppyp  s. 

'         Bot. :   Silaie  injlata.     So  named  from  the 
spittle-like  froth  often  seen  upon  it.    (Prior.) 

[CUCKOO-SPIT.] 

■8paf-ter,  v.t.  &  i.    [A  frequent,  from  spot,  v. 
(q.v.).] 

A.  Tran.'^ilive : 

L  Litewlly  : 

1.  To  sc.atter  a  liquid  substance  on  or  over  ; 
to  spiinkle  with  sonietliing,  liquid  or  semi- 
liquid,  that  befouls  ;  to  bespatter. 

"  He  C'Uii^-s,  the  herald  of  a  noisy  world. 
With    .,,:itcer'U    boota,  atrapp'd  waist,  and   frozen 
io\.k'^. '  Cowper.  Task,  iv,  6. 


2.  To  scatter  about,  as  a  liquid. 
*'  Where  tvmiah'd  doga,  lute  guarcllana  of  my  door. 
Shall  lick  their  mangled  master's  spatter  d  gore.' 
Fope :  Somer  ;  Iliad  xxii.  91. 

II.  Figuratively: 
1.  To  asperse,  to  defame. 
*  2.  To  throw  out  anything  foul  or  offensive. 
B,  Intrans :  To  eject  anything,  as  out  of 
the  mouth,  in  a  scattered  manner ;  to  spatter. 

"  The  Grave  spatter'd  and  shook  his  head,  saying, 
tvruB  the  greatest  error  he  had  committed  since  he 
knew  what  belong'd  to  a  SQl<livt,"—Suweil :  Letcert, 
bk.  i.,  let  15. 

spat'-ter-dasb,  ».  [Eng.  spatter,  and  dash.] 
A  leather  legging  for  equestrians  ;  a  covering 
of  cloth  or  leather  for  the  leg,  fi,tting  upon 
the  shoe  ;  a  gaiter. 

"  Herp's  a  fellow  made  for  a  soldier ;  there's  a  leg  for 
a  spatterdasK"— Sheridan  :  Camp,  i.  2. 

*  spat'-ter-daslied,  a.  [Eng.  spatterdash; 
-ed.]    Wearing  spatterdashes. 

spat'-tle,  v.t.    [Spattle  (2),  s.] 

Pottery:  To  sprinkle,  as  earthenware,  with 
glaze  or  coloured  slip;  to  make  party-coloured 
ware. 

•  spat'-tle  (I),  5.    [Spittle.] 

Spat'-tle  (2),  3.     [Lat.  spatula.'\ 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  A  spatula  (q.v,). 

2.  Pottery :  A  tool  for  mottling  a  moulded 
article  with  colouring  matter. 

Spat'-tling,  pr.  par.  or  a.    [Spattle,  v.] 

spattling-machine,  cr. 

Pottery :  A  machine  for  sprinkling  earthen- 
ware with  glaze  or  coloured  slip,  to  make 
paity-coloured  ware. 

spat'-ii-la,  &  [Lat.  dimin.  from  spatha,'\ 
[Spade,  s.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang.  :  A  knife,  with  a  broad,  thin, 
flexible  blade,  used  by  drugj^ists,  colour- 
coinpounders,  painters,  &c.,  for  spreading 
plasters  and  working  pigments. 

2.  Surg. :  A  flat  instrument,  angular  or 
straight,  for  depressing  the  tongue, 

3.  Ornith. :  A  genus  of  Anatidge,  with  five 
species  :  one  (Spatula  clypeata),  the  Shoveller, 
peculiar  to  the  northern  hemisphere,  and  four 
peculiar  respectively  to  Australia,  New  Zea- 
land, South  Africa,  and  South  America.  Bill 
much  longer  than  head,  compressed  at  base, 
widening  at  end,  lamellae  projecting  conspicu- 
ously from  base  to  near  broadest  part ;  tail 
short,  graduated,  of  fouileen  pointed  feathers ; 
legs  very  short,  hind  toe  small,  free,  unlobed. 

t  spat-u-lar'-i-a,  5.     [Mod.  Lat.,  dimin. 
from  spatula  (q.v.).j 
Ichthy. :  A  synonym  of  Polyodon  (q.v.). 

sp^t'-n-l^te,  spath'-n-late,  a.  [Spatula.] 

1.  Ord.  Latig. :  Shaped  like  a  spatula ;  re- 
sembling a  spatula  in  form  or  shape. 

2.  Bot.  :  Oblong,  with  the  lower  end  very 
much  attenuated,  so  that  the  whole  resembles 
a  chemist's  spatula,  as  the  leaf  of  Bellis 
perennis. 

spat'-ule,  a.    [Spatula.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  A  spatula, 

"Stirring  it  thrice  a  day  with  a  tpatule."—P.  EoU 
land :  Pliny,  bk.  xxiit,  ch.  xviL 

2.  Ornith. :  A  broadening  of  the  vanes  at 
the  end  of  the  rectrices  in  some  birds,  usu- 
ally separated  from  the  rest  of  the  vanes 
by  a  bare  portion  of  the  stem.  In  many  of 
the  Motmots  spatules  are  formed  by  the  de- 
nudation of  the  stem  of  the  tail  feathers  by 
the  bird.     [See  illustration  under  Spathura.] 

■'  For  a  long  time  its  tail  had  perfect  BpatiUei,  but 
towards  the  end  of  ita  life  I  noticed  that  the  median 
feathers  were  no  longer  trimmed  with  such  preci- 
sion."—/»?•«.  Zool.  Soc.,  1873,  p.  429. 

Spauld,  spawld,  5.  [O.  Fr.  e^iauU  (Fr. 
epaw/e)=the  shoulder,  from  Lat.  spatula  =  a 
spatula  (q.v.).]    The  shoulder.    (Scotch.) 

Spav'-iet,  a.  [Spavin.]  Having  the  spavin  ; 
spavined.    (Scotch.) 

"  My  ipaoiet  Pegasus  will  limp." 

BuTTU :  Epistle  to  Davie. 

spav'-in,  *  spav-eyne,  s.  [O,  Fr.  esparvain; 
Fr.  eparvin;  Sp.  esparavan;  Port,  esparavao  ; 
O.  ital.  spavano;  Ital.  spavenio.]  A  disease 
in  horses,  affecting  the  hock-joint,  or  joint  of 
the  hind-leg,  between  the  knee  and  the  fet- 
lock.   There  are  two  forms  of  the  disease : 


(1)  Bog-spavin,  or  blood-spavin,  in  wliieh  the 
joint  is  distended  by  synovia,  or  joiut-oil ; 

(2)  Bone-spavin,  or  spavin  proper,  in  which 
there  is  a  morbid  deposition  of  bony  substance, 
such  as  to  unite  separate  bones. 

"  Lastly,  the  connection  between  the  blood  spavin 
and  the  tihoioughpin  is  proved  by  pressing  on  the 
swelling  in  front,  and  thereby  caushig  the  enlnrge- 
meuts  above  to  increase  in  size."— i^W,  April  4, 1885. 


[Eng.  spavin;  -ed.}    Affected 


spav'-ined»  a. 

with  s].>avin. 

"  Though  she  be  spavin'd,  old,  and  iJlind, 
With  founder'd  feet,  and  broken  wind." 
.  Somervile :  Thu  Bald  Batchelor. 

*  spaw,  5.    [Spa.] 

sp^W-der,  5.  [Etyni.  doubtful.]  An  injury 
arising  from  the  legs  of  animals  being  forced 
too  far  asunder  on  ice  or  slippery  roads. 
(Prov.) 

*spawl,  v.i.  &  t.  [A.S.  s»(fert  =  spittle.] 
[Spit  (2),  v.] 

A.  Intrant. :  To  eject  saliva  from  the  mouth 
in  a  scattered  manner ;  to  disperse  spittle 
about  in  a  careless,  dirty  manner. 

"  He  spits  and  spawls,  and  turns  like  sick  men  from 
one  elbijw  to  another."— iSirT.  Overbury:  Charaeter§, 
G.  4,  b.  (1627). 

B.  Trans.  :  To  eject  as  spittle  or  saliva. 
"  That  'twixt  a  wiffe,  a  line  or  two  rehearse, 

And  with  their  rheume  together,  spiiwle  n  verse.' 
F.  Beaumoiit:  £legy  upon  Air.  Francia  Beaumont. 

Spawl  (1),  s.     [Spall.] 

*  Spawl  (2),  s.  [Spawl,  v.]  Spittle  or  saliva 
ejected  carelessly. 

"  First  of  spittle  she  lustration  makes ; 
Then  in  the  spawl  her  middle  finger  dips, 
Anoints  the  temples."        Drydcn:  Fersius.  sat  IL 

*  spawl'-ing-,  ^ 

Spittle,  saliva. 

"Whose   maxble  floors,  with   drunken  spawlingi 
shine."  Congreve :  Juvenal,  sat.  xi. 

spawn,    *  spawno,  s.     [Etym.    doubtful. 
Perhaps  from  O.  Fr.  espandre  — to  shed,  spill, 
pour  out,  or  switter ;  Lat.  expando  =  to  spread 
out.]    [Expand.] 
I.  Ordinary  Language : 
1.  Lit. :  In  the  same  sense  as  TI. 

*'  When  the  apavma  on  stones  do  lye." 

Beaum  &  Flat. :  FaiV\fid  Hhepherdest,  IIL 


spaul'-mg,  s.    [Spawl,  v.] 


2.  Fig.  .*  Any  product  or  offspring. 
a  term  of  contempt.) 


(Used  as 


"  A  spaton  of  all  vices  and  villanica,  a  deluge  of  all 
mischief  and  outrages.  "—fKateriond.-  Worka,  vi.  282. 
II.  Technically : 

1.  Bot. :  [Mycelium]. 

2.  Hort. :  The  buds  or  branches  produced 
from  underground  stems, 

3.  Zool.  :  A  term  applied  to  the  ova  of  ovi- 
parous animals  which  are  extruded  in  a  mass ; 
as  those  of  fish,  frogs,  and  molluscs. 

"  The  spavm  of  the  sea-anaila  consists  of  large  num. 
hers  of  eggs  adhering  together  in  masses,  or  spread 
out  in  the  shape  of  a  strap  or  ribbou  in  which  the  eggs 
are  arrayed  In  rowa."—  Woodward :  J^oUusca  (ed.  1876), 
p.  40. 

spawn-eater,  s. 

Ichthy. :  Leuciscus  hudsonicus,  a  small  species 
about  three  inches  long,  from  Lake  Superior. 
Called  also  the  Smelt. 

Spawn.  *.span-yn,  *  spawn-yn,  v.t.  &  i 

[Spawn,  s.] 

A.  Transitive : 

1.  Lit. :  To  produce  and  deposit,  as  fish 
their  eggs. 

2.  Fig. :  To  bring  forth,  to  produce,  to 
generate.    (Used  in  contempt.) 

"  And  'twas  the  plague  of  countries  and  of  cities, 
When  that  great  bellied   house  did  »pavm  com- 
mittee!.      Brome :  Speech  to  General  JUordt. 

B.  Intransitive : 

1.  Lit. :  To  deposit  eggs,  as  fish  or  froga. 
"I  think  about  that  time  he  tpaumt."--WaU<mi 
Angler,  pt.  i,  ch.  xiv. 

*  2.  Fig.  :  To  issue,  to  proceed,  as  offspring, 
(Usbd  iu  contempt.) 

"  It  is  so  ill  a  quality,  and  the  mother  of  so  many  ill 
ones  that  spavm  from  it,  that  a  child  should  be 
brought  up  in  the  greatest  abhorrence  of  iV— Locke. 

8pawn'-er,  s.  [Eng.  spawn,  v.;  -er.]  A  fish 
that  spawns  ;  a  female  fish. 

■'  The  barbel,  for  the  preservation  of  their  seed,  both 
the  apavmer  and  the  melter  cover  their  spawn  with 
sima.' —  Walton :  Angler,  pt.  i.,  cb.  xlv, 

spay,  v.t.  [Manx  spoiy;  Gael.  spotk=  to 
castrate;  cf.  Lat.  spado  =  a  eunuch.]  To 
ca.strate  (female  animals) ;  to  extirp.ire  the 
ovaries    of;    a   process   applied    to    femald 


ate.  t&t.  fare,  amidst,  what,  faa  father:   we,  wet,  here,  oamel.  her,  there:   pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;   go   pot. 
«.  wore,  W9lt  work.  who.  soa;  mute.  cub.  oiirs.  qnite.  our.  rule,  fuU;  try.  Syrian.    ».  ce  =  ej  ey  =  a;  qu  =  kw. 
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animals  to  prevent  conception  and  promote 
fattening. 

••  The  dosa  run  into  corners,  the  spaved  bitch 
Bays  at  his  back  aad  howls." 

Dryden  ;  Duke  of  Guise,  v.  3. 

"S  Shakespeare  applies  the  word  to  males. 

"  Does  your  worship  mean  to  geld  and  spap  all  the 
TonthB  m  the  city  !  "—Shakesp.  :  Measure  for  Measure. 

spay,  *  spaie,  s.  [Etyra.  doubtful.]  A  hart 
three  years  old  ;  a  spade  or  spaid. 

"  In  exn.mining  the  conditiou  of  our  red  deerc,  I  find 
that  the  young  male  is  called  in  the  first  yeere  a  calfe. 
In  the  second  a  broket,  the  third  a  svaie."~-Holinshed  : 
Des.  England,  bk.  in,,  ch.  iv. 

spa-yade',  s.    [Spay,  s,] 

Her.  :  A  stag  in  his  third  ye-ar. 

speak,  ""speake,  *speke  (pa.  t.  *  spak, 
*  spaJce,  spoke,  pa.  par.  *  spoke,  spoken),  v.  i.  &  t. 
[For  spreak,  from  A.S.  sprecan,  specan  (pa.  t. 
sprcec,  sp(BC,  pa.  par.  sprecen)  ;  cogn.  with  Dut. 
spreken;  Sw.  spraka ;  O.  H.  Ger.  sprehhan ; 
Ger.  sprechen  (pa.  t.  sprach).  From  the  same 
root  as  Icel.  spraka ;  Dan.  sprage  =  to  crackle  ; 
Dan.  $prcBkke=  to  crack,  to  bui-st.] 

A,  Intransitive: 

1.  To  utter  words  or  articulate  sounds  ;  to 
express  thoughts  by  words. 

"  S^jea*.  Lord,  for  thy  servant  heareth."—!  Samuel 
iii.  9. 

2.  To  utter  a  speech,  discourse,  or  harangue  ; 
to  utter  thoughts  in  a  public  assembly ;  to 
harangue,  to  discourse. 

3.  To  talk  for  or  against ;  to  express 
opinions ;  to  dispute. 

"  He  was  your  enemy:  still  spake  against 
Your  liberties,"  Shakesp. :  Coriotanus,  IL  3. 

4.  To  discourse,  to  make  mention,  to  tell  in 
writing. 

"The  scripture  speaks  only  ot  those  to  whom  It 
apeak  s. "— Eammo  n  a. 

5.  To  give  out  sound  ;  to  sound. 

*'  Make  all  your  trumpets   speak,   give   them  all 
breath."  Shakesp.  :  Macbeth,  v.  6. 

6.  To  bark  or  yelp.  (Said  of  hounds  follow- 
ing scent.) 

"  The  bounds  could  not  speak  to  a  line  In  the 
covert."— /^M,  Dec  26, 1865. 

7.  To  communicate  ideas  in  any  manner;  to 
express  thought  generally  ;  to  be  expressive. 

*' '  A  sail  I— a  sail  I  '—a  promised  prize  to  Hope  I 
Her  nation— flag— how  speaks  the  telescope  ? " 

Byron:  Corsair,  i.  S. 

B.  Transitive: 

1.  To  utter  with  the  mouth ;  to  utter  articu- 
lately ;  to  pronounce. 

"  Speak  fair  words  or  else  be  mute." 

Shakesp.  :  Venus  A  Adonis,  SOS. 

2.  To  tell,  to  say,  to  announce,  to  declare 
orally. 

"  I'll  speak  It  before  the  best  lotA."— Shakesp. :  Merry 
Wives,  ifi.  3.  /~  * 

3.  To  tell,  to  report,  to  declare,  to  express, 
.to  communicate. 

*'  To  speak  my  griefs  unspeakable." 

Shakesp. :  Corned}/  of  Errors,  L  L 

4.  To  proclaim,  to  declare. 

"  That  want,  uncured  ... 
Speaks  him  a  criminal," 

Cowper  :  Bills  of  MortalUy,  1798. 

•5.  To  exhibit,  to  make  known,  to  declare  ; 
to  express  in  any  way. 

"Whose  fury  not  dissembled  ipeais  his  griefs." 

Shakesp. :  Titus  Andronicus,  i. 

6.  To  talk  or  converse  in  ;  to  understand 
so  as  to  be  able  to  express  one's  self  intelli- 
gently in. 

"  Hp  could  not  speak  English  in  the  native  tongue." 
— Shakesp.  :  Benry  V.,  v.  1. 

•7.  To  address,  to  accost. 

"  He  will  deceive  thee,  smile  unon  thee,  put  thee  In 
hope,  speak  thee  fair,  and  say,  What  wantest  thou?" 
—Ecclus.  xiii.  6. 

1^  Speak  is  an  indefinite  tei-m,  specifying  no 
circumstance  of  *yhe  action :  we  speak  from 
various  motives;  the  discourse  derives  its 
value  from  the  nature  of  the  subject,  as  well 
as  the  character  of  the  speaker  :  we  speak  on 
any  subject  and  in  any  manner :  we  discourse 
fonnally :  parents  aud  teachers  discourse  with 
young  persons  on  moral  duties. 

^  (1)  To  speak  against  (or  for) :  To  argue 
against  (or  in  favour  of) ;  to  plead  against 
(or  for) ;  to  oppose  (or  defend)  the  cause  of. 

(2)  To  ^eak  a  ship :  To  hail  and  speak  to 
her  captain  or  master. 

(3)  To  speak  out:  To  speak  loudly  or  more 
londly  ;  hence,  to  speak  boldly  and  unreserv- 
edly ;  to  disclose  openly  what  one  knows 
abuut  a  subject. 

C4)  To  speak  ina  loud  or  louder  tone  ;  henije, 


to  express  one's  thoughts  freely,  boldly,  or 
unreservedly. 

(5)  To  speak  well  for :  To  be  a  commendatory 
or  favourable  indication  or  sign. 

(6)  To  speak  with :  To  converse  with, 

""  Speak -house,    *  speko  ~  house,  s. 

The  room  in  a  convent  in  which  the  inmates 
are  allowed  to  speak  with  their  friends. 

*  speak,  *  speake,  s.    [Speak,  y,]    Speech, 
utterance,  words. 

*  spoak'-a-ble,  a.     [Eng.  speak  ;•  -able.] 

1.  Possible  or  fit  to  be  spoken. 

"  Heapinso  onhtss.upon  othes  one  in  anothers  necks, 
most  horrible,  aud  not  speakabl0."~Ascham :  Toxo- 
philus  bk.  i, 

2.  Able  to  speak  ;  having  the  power  of 
speech.    {Milton :  P.  L.,  ix.  663.) 

speak'-er,  «.     [Eng.  speak,  v. ;  -«-.] 
I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  One  who  speaks. 

•'  Find  out  the  true  sense  .  .  .  which  the  speaker  or 
writer  affixes  to  his  words."-  n'atCs :  Logick. 

2.  One  who  utters  or  delivers  a  speech  or 
discourse;  especiallyonewhospeaksin public, 
or  one  who  practises  public  speaking. 

"A  most  rare  speaker."    SJtakeitp. :  Benry  VIII.,  1.  2. 

♦3.  One  who  or  that  which  proclaims  or 
celebrates. 

"  After  my  death  I  wish  no  other  herald. 
No  uther  speaker  of  my  living  actions, 
To  keep  mine  honour  from  corruption." 

Shakesp.  :  Henry  VIIL,  It.  3. 

4.  One  who  is  the  spokesman  or  mouthpiece 
of  another  or  others. 

II.  Politics:  One  who  presides  over  a  deli- 
berative assembly,  preservinej  order  and  regu- 
lating the  debates:  as,  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Representatives ;  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Lords  and  Commons. 

^  In  England  the  Lord  Chancellor  is,  ex 
officio,  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Lords ;  he 
has  the  privilege  of  speaking  and  voting  on 
any  question.  In  the  United  States'  Senate 
the  Vice-President  occupies  this  position,  but 
under  the  title  of  President  of  the  Senate, 
which  office  he  fills  ex  officio.  In  the  House  of 
Representatives  and  the  House  of  Commons 
the  Speaker  is  elected  by  tlie  meniliers  of  the 
House  from  among  themselves.  He  acts  as 
chairman,  except  when  the  House  is  '  in 
Committee,  when  the  chair  is  taken  by  the 
Chairman  of  Committees.  He  regulates  aud 
controls  the  debates,  keeps  order,  puts  questions 
to  the  vote,  &c.  He  cannot  himself  vote, 
except  in  case  of  an  equality  of  votes,  when  he 
can  give  a  casting-vote,  or  when  the  House  is 
in  Committee.  It  is  his  duty  to  interrupt  or  call 
to  order  any  speaker  who  wanders  from  the 
question  in  debate,  or  who  uses  indecorous  or 
unparliamentary  language.  The  Speaker  of 
the  Huuse  of  Representatives  receives  $8000 
per  year,  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons 
£6000. 

speak'-er-ship,  s.     [Eng.  speaker;  -ship.] 
The  office  of  a  speaker. 

speak'-ing,  pr.  par.  &  a,    [Speak,  v,} 

A.  As  pr.  par. :  (See  the  verb). 

B.  As  adjective: 

1.  Used  for  the  purpose  of  conveying  speech 
or  the  sound  of  the  voice :  as,  a  speaking-tnbe. 

2.  Animated,  vivid,  forcibly  expressive  :  as, 
a  speaking  likeness. 

%  To  be  on  speaking  terms:  To  be  slightly 
acquainted,  as  from  occasional  meetings,  in- 
terchange of  terms  of  civility,  &c. ;  to  have 
a  speaking  acquaintance. 

speaking -acquaintance,  s.  An  ac- 
quaintance of  a  slight  or  not  very  intimate 
character,  the  parties  generally  limiting  them- 
selves to  the  interchange  of  mere  phrases  of 
courtesy  or  the  like. 

•speaking-demurrer,  «. 

Law:  A  demurrer  in  which  new  facts  not 
appearing  upon  the  face  of  a  bill  in  equity 
were  introduced  to  support  a  demurrer.  In 
Chancery  practice  it  was  overruled. 

speaking  -  trumpet,  s.  A  conical, 
flaring-mouthed  tube  employed  for  intensifying 
the  sound  of  the  human  voice,  as  in  giving  com- 
mands or  hailing  ships  at  sea,  by  firemen,  &c. 

speaking-tube,  s.  A  pipe  for  conveying 
the  voice  from  one  apartment  to  another. 

speal,  s.     [Spall  (2),  s.]    The  shoulder. 
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SPEARS. 
a.  and  b.  Ancient  Greek  spenrs; 
c.  Roman  piliim ;  <i.  Aucieni 
British  sijear  ;  e.  Spetum  {temn^ 
Edvaid  IV.) :  /.  P.irtiBaii  temp. 
Heury  VII.);  j7,  FnrtiBan  (temp. 
Henry  VXII.);  Ii.  Partisan  (temp. 
Jajnes  I.);  i.  Pike  (temp.  Crom- 
well). 


speal-bone,  s.    The  shoulder-bone. 

H  Reading  the  speal-bone :  Scapulimancy 
(q.v.). 

"To  find  this  quaint  art  lasting  on  into  modern 
times  In  Europe,  we  can  hurtUygoto  a  hatter  placa 
than  our  own  country;  a  proper  Engllah  term  for  it 
is  reading  the  ^eaUbone.  —Tylor :  Prim.  Cult.  (ed. 
1873),  i.  125, 

spear,  '*speare,  *spere,  s.  [A.S.  spere; 
cogn.  with  Dut.  speer  ;  Icel.  spjor;  Dan.  spcsr; 
O.  H.  Ger.  sper; 

Ger.  speer;  Lat.       g      ^/*    ift^ 
spams.     Allied 
to  spar  (1),  s.] 

1.  A  very  an- 
cient instru- 
ment of  war 
and  hunting, 
consisting  of  a  ^ 
blade  on  the  ^' 
end  of  a  long 
shaft.  It  still 
survives  among 
savage  nations, 
and,  under  the 
name  of  lance, 
is  used  by  ca- 
valry among 
those  compara- 
tively civilized. 

"  One  of  the  sol- 
diers with  appear 
pierced  his  aide." 
— John  xix.  34, 

2.  A  man  armed 
with  a  spear;  a 
spearman. 

"  The  men  of  Nith  and  Annnn's  Vale, 
Aod  the  hold  Spnars  of  Teviotfiale." 

Scott :  Lord  of  the  isles,  vl.  11 

3.  A  sharp-pointed  instrument  with  barba, 
used  for  stabbing  fish  and  otlier  animals. 
i.  A  shoot,  as  of  grass.    [Spire  (1),  s.,  I.  l.J 

5.  The  feather  of  a  horse ;  called  also  the 
Streak  of  the  spear.  It  is  a  mark  on  the  neck 
or  near  the  shoulder  of  some  barbs,  and  ia 
reckoned  a  sure  sign  of  a  good  horse. 

6.  One  of  the  long  pieces  fixed  transversely 
to  the  beam  or  body  of  a  cheval  de  frise. 

*  7.  Mining :  A  pump-rod. 

1[  Under  ike  spear:  A  translation  of  tha 
Lat.  sub  h,astd.  A  spear  (hasta),  originally  as 
a  sign  of  booty  gained  in  fight,  was  stuck  ia 
the  ground  at  public  auctions.  [See  extract 
under  Outcry,  s.,  4.] 

spear-fish,  s. 

Ichthy. :  The  genus  Carpiodea. 

spear-foot,  ts.  The  ofi'  foot  behind  of  « 
horse. 

Spear-grass,  ^. 

Botany : 

1.  A  name  applied  to  various  kinds  of  grftu 
having  long,  sharp  leaves ;  specific,  the  genua 
Poa  (q.v.). 

2.  Avena  fatua,  the  Wild  Oat,  named  tram 
the  awn. 

spear-hand,  s. 

Manege :  The  right  hand  of  a  horaeiaft% 
being  the  hand  in  which  the  spear  ia  held. 

spear-head,  s.  The  metal  point  of  • 
spear. 

spear-nail,  a.  A  nail  with  a  spear-sh&p*A 

point. 

Spear-pyrites,  s. 

Min. :  A  form  of  Marcasite  (q.v.)  formed  hf 
twin  crystals  which  resemble  the  head  of  » 
spear. 

spear-slde,  spear-half.  A  term  o^ 
casionally  used  for  the  male  line  of  a  family, 
in  contradistinction  to  spindle  side  or  spindlo 
half,  the  female  lino. 

Spear-staff,  s.    The  handle  of  a  apear. 

spear-thistle,  s. 

Bot.  :  Carduus  (formerly  Cnicus)  lanceolatio, 
a  very  common  thistle  two  to  fl.ve  feet  higk, 
with  large  purple  flowers. 

spcar-wigeon,  ». 

Ornith.  :  Mergus  serrator.  (See  extract  ondw 
Sheld-duck,  2.) 

spear,  v.t.  &  i.    [Spear,  s.] 

A.  Trans.  :  To  pierce  with,  or  aa  with  A 
spear  ;  to  kill  with,  or  as  with  a  spear. 

"  Our  diversion  waa  therefore  changed  to  sp*arin00l 

Ba.lmon."—Cook  :  Third  Voyage,  hk.  v.,  ch.  v. 


boil,  b^;  poiit,  jowl;  cat,  9011,  chorus,  ^hin,  benQh;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as;  expect,  Xenophon,  e^ist.    -in£^ 
^cian,  -tian=.shan.    -tion.  ~sion  =  shuix;  -tiou,  -gion  =  zhiin.    -clous,  -tious,  -sious-shus,    -ble,  -die   &c.  =  bel,  d^L 
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B.  Intrans.:  To  shoot  into  a  long  stem  ;  to 
«pire(q.v.). 

"Let  them  not  lie  lest  tliey should »pefflr,  and  the  ail 
dry  ftiid  spoil  the  shoot." — Mortimer :  Butbandrj/. 

W^eaV-er,  s.    [Eng.  spear;  -er.} 

1.  One  who  spears. 
•  2.  A  spearman. 

9pear'-man,  *  spere-man,  s.  [Eng.  spear, 
and  ■man.]    One  who  is  armed  with  a  spear. 

"  Horsemen  seuenti  and  aperemen  twei  huudride." 
—  Wycliffe :  Dedis  xxiii. 

apear'-mint,  t  spire' -mint,  s.  [Eng. 
spire  (?)  ;  mint :  so  named  because  its  inilor- 
escesce  is  spiral  in  place  of  capitate.  (Prior.)} 
Bot.  :  A  mint,  Mentha  viridis,  with  oblong, 
lanceolate,  sub-acute,  serrate  leaves,  and  slen- 
der spilces  of  flowers.  Found  in  watery  places. 
It  is  distributed  through  almost  all  the  temper- 
ate jiiirtK  uf  tlie  globe,  being  very  common  in 
many  places.  It  has  a  very  agieeable  odor. 
It  is  used  in  cookery  as  a  eauce,  and  yields 
an  aromatic  and  carminative  oil,  Oil  of  Spear- 
mint. 

Bpeax'-wood,  ».    [Eng.  spear,  s.,  and  wood.] 
Bot.:  (1)  Acacia  doratoxylon;  (2)  Eucalyp- 
tus doratoxylOTi. 

a^>ear'-w6rt,  a.     [Eng.  spear,  s.,  and  wort.} 
Bot. :  (1)  Ranunculus  Lingna ;  (2)  R.  Fhxmr 
mtUa.    Called  also  the  Lesser  Speaiwort. 

Bpeat,  a.     [Spate.] 

spec,  s.  [See  def.]  An  abbreviation  of  specu- 
lation (q.v.). 

"  They  said  what  a.  wery  geu'rous  thing  it  waa  o' 
them  to  have  taken  up  the  case  on  s/jec,  and  to  charge 
sothiug  at  all  for  costa,  unless  they  got  'em  out  of  Mr. 
"Bickwick."— Dickens :  Pickwick,  ch.  xxxiv. 

*8peces,  s.    [Species.] 

Bpecht  (ch  as  k),  spelght  (gJt,  silent),  5. 
[Ger.  specht  =  the  woodpecker;  Icel.  spcetr; 
Dan.  spette.]    A  woodpecker.    {Prov.) 

Bpec'-lal  (c  as  sh),  *8pec-iale,  a.  &  5. 

[Fr.  special,  from  Lat.  specialis  =■  belonging  to 
a  species,  particular,  from  species  =  species 
(q.v.) ;  Sp.  &  Port,  tspecial;  It<il.  speciale, 
speziale.    Special  and  especial  are  doublets.] 

A.  As  adjective : 

,  1.  Pertaining  to,  constituting,  or  noting  a 
ipecies  or  sort. 

"  A  gpecPil  idea  is  called  by  the  schools  a  species." — 
Watts  :  logic. 

2.  Particular,  peculiar  ;  different  from 
others;  out  of  the  common;  extraordinary, 
uncommon. 

"  I  never  yet  beheld  that  special  face. 
Which  I  could  fancy  more  than  any  other," 

Shafcesp. :  Taming  of  the  Shrew,  11. 1. 

3.  Designed  for  a  particular  purpose  or  oc- 
casion ;  affecting  a  particular  person. 

"O'l^eal  .  .  .  was  made  denizen  by  a  special  act  of 
parliament." — Davies :  titate  of  IreUind. 

4.  Confined  to  some  particular  class  or 
brancli  of  subjects  ;  devi)ted  to  a  particular 
field  or  range  :  as,  a  special  dictionary. 

*5.  Chief  in  excellence. 

"The  king  hath  drawn 
The  special  head  of  all  the  land  together." 

Shakeap.  :  1  Jteiiry  IV.,  iv.  4. 

B.  As  substantive : 

*  1,  A  particulfir  item  ;  a  special  or  parti- 
cular person  or  thing. 

"  Promises  of  Ion?  life  auaexed  to  some  specials  of 
hla  service."— ffamrnond .'  SermoTis,  vol.  iv.,  ser.  3. 

2.  A  person  or  thing  designed  or  appointed 
for  a  special  purpose  or  occasion,  as  a  train,  a 
constable,  a  correspondent,  an  edition  of  a 
newspaper  containing  the  latest  news,  &c. 

"  To  number  among  its  enterjmaing  band  of  corre- 
epundents  the  f.imous  special  of  the  Daily  JfetoM." — 

C.  Pebody  :  ETiglish  Journalism,  p.  147. 

•  U  /Tt  special,  in  speciall :  Especially,  par- 
ticularly. 


Qower :  C.  A.    (Prol.) 

special-administration,  s.  Adminis- 
iration  of  the  estate  of  a  deceased  person 
gianted  for  a  special  purpose. 

special-administrator,  s. 

Law :  A  person  appointed  to  carry  out 
gpeciai  administration  (q.v.). 

special-agent,  s.  An  agent  authorized 
to  transact  only  a  particular  business  for  his 
principal,  as  distinguished  from  a  general 
agvnt. 


special-bail,  s.    [Bail,  s.} 
special-bailiff,  s.    [Bailiff.] 
special-bastard,   s.    A  child  bom  of 

parents    before  marriage,  the  parties  after- 
wards intermarrying. 

special-case,  s. 

Law :  A  statement  of  facts  agreed  to  ofl 
behalf  of  two  or  more  litigants  for  the  opinion 
of  a  court  of  justice  as  to  the  law  bearing  on 
the  facts  so  stated.  In  Scots  law,  in  civil 
jury  cases,  a  special  case  differs  from  a  special 
verdict  only  iu  this  that  the  special  verdict  is 
returned  by  the  jury,  whereas  the  special  case 
is  adjusted  by  the  parties  themselves,  or  by 
their  counsel,  and  sets  forth  the  special  facts 
on  which  they  are  agreed  without  the  evidence. 

special-coinage,  s.  A  term  applied  to 
a  word,  coined  for  the  occasion  by  an  author, 
but  which  has  never  been  incorporated  into 
the  language. 

special-commission,  «. 

Law:  An  extraordinary  commission  of  oyer 
and  terminer  and  gaol  delivery  issued  by  the 
Crown  to  the  judges  when  it  is  necessary  that 
offences  should  be  immediately  tried  and  pun- 
ished. 

special-constable,  s.    [Constable.] 

special  -  contract,  s.      [Contract  of 

SPECIALITY.] 

special -correspondent.  «.    [Cobre- 

BPONDENT,  S.] 

Special-damage,  a. 

Law:  A  particular  loss  flowing  from  an  act 
complained  of,  in  addition  to  the  wrongful 
nature  of  the  act  itself. 

special-demurrer,  «.    [Demukber.] 

special-edition,  s.    [Special,  B.  2.] 

special-endorsement,  «.  [Endorse- 
ment, s.,  II.  2.] 

special-imparlance,  a. 

Law :  One  in  which  there  is  a  saving  of  all 
exceptions  to  the  writ  or  count,  or  of  all  ex- 
ceptions whatever. 

special-injunctions,  s.  pi. 

Law:  Those  prohibitory  writs  or  interdicts 
against  acts  of  parties,  such  as  waste,  nuisance, 
piracy,  »fcc. 

special -intention,  s.  The  same  as 
Intention,  s.,  II.  2.  (Used  also,  as  in  the  ex- 
ample, by  High  Anglicans.) 

"In  the  ConimunioQ  Service  a  'gpeciti!  intention' 
was  made  k!iown  by  the  introduction  of  words  imply- 
ing that  the  '  sacrifice  was  received  iu  memory  '  of  the 
dead,  with  the  added  prayer  for  everlasting  rest  aud 
perijetual  light.  And  nobody  nowadays  seriously  pro- 
tests against  what  would  have  been  denounced  at  one 
time  as  reviving  purgatory."— i'cfco,  Nov.  30,  1886. 

Special-jury, ».    [Jury.] 

special -licence,   s.     [Marriaqe- 

LICBNOE,    1.] 

special-occupancy,  a.    [Occupancy.] 

special-paper, ». 

Law :  A  list  kept  in  court  for  putting  down 
demurrers,  &c.,  to  be  argued. 

Special-plea,  s. 

Law :  A  plea  in  bar  in  a  criminal  matter, 
not  being  a  plea  of  the  general  issue.  Such 
pleas  are  of  four  kinds  :  a  former  acquittal,  a 
former  conviction,  a  former  attainder,  or  a 
pardon. 

special-pleader,  s. 

Law :  A  member  of  one  of  the  Inns  of  Court, 
whose  occupation  it  is  to  give  verbal  or  written 
opinions  on  matters  submitted  to  hiin,  and  to 
draw  pleadings,  civil  and  criminal,  and  such 
practical  proceedings  as  may  be  out  of  the 
usual  course. 

special-pleading,  5. 

I.  Ord.  Lang. :  A  popular  term  for  the  spe- 
cious but  unsound  or  unfair  arg  11  mentation  of 
one  whose  aim  is  victory  rather  than  truth. 

H.  Law : 

1.  The  allegation  of  special  or  new  matter 
as  distinguished  from  a  direct  denial  of  matter 
previously  alleged  on  the  other  side. 

2.  The  science  of  pleading,  which,  until  the 
passing  of  an  Act  in  1852,  waa  a  distinct 
bj-anch  of  the  practice  of  English  law,  having 
the  merit  of  developing  the  points  iu  contro- 
versy with  great  preciseness.     Its  strictness 


and  subtlety  were  fi-equently  a  subject  of 
complaint,  and  one  of  the  objects  of  the  Act 
was  to  relax  and  simplify  its  rules. 

Special-property,  3. 

Law:  A  qualificfl  or  limited  property,  at 
the  property  which  a  mau  acquires  in  wild 
animals  by  reclaiming  them. 

special-tail,  3. 

Law:  Where  a  gift  is  restrained  to  certain 
heirs  of  the  donee's  body,  and  does  not  de- 
scend to  the  heirs  in  generaL 

special-trust,  s. 

Law:  A  tru^t  which  names  some  object 
which  the  trustee  is  actively  to  carry  out, 

special-trustee,  s. 

Law:  A  trustee  charged  with  a  special 
trust  (q.v.). 

special- verdict,  s. 

Law :  A  verdict  by  which  the  jury  find  the 
facts  and  state  them  as  proved,  but  leave  the 
law  to  be  determined  by  the  court. 

"  Sometimes,  if  there  arises  in  the  case  any  difficult 
matter  of  law,  the  jury,  for  the  sake  of  hotter  iufor- 
mation,  and  to  avoid  the  danger  of  having  their  ver- 
dict disregarded,  will  find  a  special  verdict,  Btatinc 
.  the  naked  facts,  as  they  titid  them  to  be  proved,  aud 
praying  the  advice  of  the  court  thereon,  .  .  .  Another 
Qiethoa  of  finding  a  species  of  special  verdict  is  when 
the  jury  find  a  verdict  generally  for  the  plaintifF.  but 
subject  nevertheless  tu  the  opinion  of  the  judge  or 
the  court  above,  on  a  special  case  stated  by  the  counHel 
on  both  sides  with  regard  to  a  matter  of  law," — Blacl^ 
atone:  Cominent.,  bk.  lii.,  cb.  13. 

*  special-vert,  s. 

Old  Law :  (See  extract). 

"  Special-vert,  which  may  he  over  or  nether-vert,  or 
botl^'  if  it  bears  fruit,  for  nothing  is  accounted  special- 
ver't  hut  such  which  bearetb  fruit  to  feed  the  deer."— 
Nelson  :  Laws  Cone.  Qame,  p,  2ai. 

spec'-lal~l§tm  (C  as  Sh),  s.  [Eng.  special; 
-isui.]  Devotion  to  a  special  or  particular 
branch  of  a  profession.  (Used  at  first,  and 
still  principally,  of  particular  branches  of 
medicine.) 

"  Specialisms,  doubtless,  like  other  good  things,  ara 
liable  to  a,h\\i&."—Cabb(ild :  Buman  Parasites,  p.  ^fi. 

Spec'-ial-ist  (C  as  sh),  5.  [Eng.  special; 
-ist.}  One  who  devotes  himself  to  a  special 
or  pai'ticular  branch  of  a  profession,  art,  or 
science  ;  one  who  has  stucfiiid  and  acquired  a 
special  knowledge  of  or  skill  in  some  parti- 
cular subject. 

"  It  is  most  desirable  that  apednlists  should,  from 
time  to  tijne,  ovetutep  the  narrow  limits  of  their  own 
subject,  and  judge  aud  criticize  the  work  of  specialisla 
ill  cognate  hranclies." — Atheiiceuin,  Oct.  14,  X882. 

Spec-i-S-l'-i-ty  (c  as  sh),  s.    [Fr,  spicialite.] 

1.  A  particular  matter  or  point ;  a  specialty. 

"  What  we  term  natural  selection  is  the  epitmne  of 
the  improvements  acquired  by  specializ/ition  in  tlie 

Srocesa  of  adaptation/'— Oscur  ScftuiiciC  Doctrine  of 
escent,  p.  190. 

2.  That  property  by  which  a  person  or 
thing  is  specially  characterized  ;  that  branch 
of  a  profession,  art,  or  science  to  which  one 
has  specially  devoted  himself,  and  iu  which 
he  has  acquired  a  special  knowledge. 

3.  A  quality  or  attribute  peculiar  to  a 
species. 

spec-ial-i-za'-tion  (c  as  sh),  s.  [Eng. 
special iz(e) ;  -ation.\ 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  Tlie  act  of  specializing ;  the 
act  of  devoting  to  a  particular  use  or  func- 
tion ;  tlie  actof  devoting  one's  self  to  a  special 
or  xiarticular  branch  of  study. 

"Extreme  enthusiasm  for  specializrtfion  In  study 
has  never  pervaded  this  country,  any  more  than  it 
has  England,  though  fur  different  reaaunB."—5cri6rter'l 
M'xganne,  Dec,  1878,  p.  290. 

II,  Biol. :  The  adaptation  of  a  particular 
organ  for  tlie  performance  of  a  particular 
function.  Animals  of  low  organization  are 
less  specialized  than  those  higher  in  the  scale 
of  being,  and  are  older  in  geological  date.  As 
they  rise,  organs  which  were  originally  used 
to  perform  several  functions  become  more  and 
more  limited  in  their  action,  and  consequently 
carry  it  out  more  effectively.  Many  causes 
have  contributed  to  tliis  end,  one  of  the  most 
potent  being  natural  selection. 

spec'-ial-ize  (c  as  sh),  v.t.  &  i.     [Eng. 
special ;  -ize.] 
A.  Transitive: 

*  1.  To  mention  specially ;  to  specify. 

"Our  Saviour  sprnitlizing  and  nominating  the 
]i]a,ces."— Sheldon:  Mirror  of  Antichrist,  p.  261. 

2.  To  assign  a  specific  use  or  purpose  to; 
to  devote  or  apply  to  a  specific  use  or  func- 
tion. 


l&te,  fat,  fSre,  ainidst,  what,  f^l,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot, 
or.  wore,  wolt  worl:,  who,  son ;  mute,  ciib,  ciire,  umte,  cui-,  rule,  full ;  try,  Syrian,    se,  ce  =  e ;  ey  =  a ;  qu  =  kw. 
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B.  Intrans.  :  To  devote  one's  self  to  a 
BX»edal  or  particular  branch  of  study. 

"Those  who  proceed  to  Part  II.  of  the  Clnaalcol 
TriiJos  may  specialize  in  History,  Philosophy,  Fhilo- 
logy,  or  ArchBoology."— y*aii  Afatl  Qazette,  May  V,  1884. 

Spec'-ial-l^  (C  as  sh),  adv.  [Eng.  special; 
-ly-]     ' 

1.  In  an  especial  manner ;  particularly, 
especially. 

"  Persona  who  were  not  specially  Interested  In  a 
public  bill  very  seldom  petitioned  Parliament." — 
Macaulay :  Biat.  Eng.,  ch,  xix. 

2.  For  a  special  or  particular  purpose  :  as, 
a  meeting  specially  summoned. 

-Spec-i9'l-tjv'  (c  as  sh),  s.  [The  same  word 
as  speciality  (q.v.).] 

I.  Ordinary  Latigiiage : 

*  1.  A  particular  point,  matter,  or  thing ; 
a  particular. 

"The  specialties  wherof  do  so  ferforth  in  the  first 
chapiter  of  this  hoke  appere." — Sir  T.  Jfore:  Workes, 
p.  105. 

*  2.  A  special  term  or  article  in  a  contract. 

"  Let  specialties  be  therefore  drawn  between  ua." 
ShaJtesp. :  Taming  q/  the  Sfirew,  ii  I. 

3.  That  property  by  which  a  person  or 
thing  is  specially  cliaracterized  ;  that  to  which 
a  person  devotes  himself,  and  lii  which  he  is 
specially  versed  ;  speciality. 

II.  Law :  A  special  contract ;  an  obligation 
or  bond  ;  the  evidence  of  a  debt  by  deed  or 
instrument ;  such  a  debt  is  called  a  debt  by 
specialty  in  distinction  from  simple  contract. 

specialty-debts,  s.  pL 

Law :  Bonds,  mortgages,  debts  secured  by 
writing  under  seal. 

8pe'-cie  (C  as  sh),  s.  [A  pseudo  sing,  from 
species  =  money  paid  by  tale,  by  confusion 
with  Lat.  specie^  abl.  sing,  of  species,  as,  paid 
m  specie  =  in  visible  coin.]  Gold,  silver,  &c., 
coined  and  circulated  as  a  medium  of  com- 
merce and  exchange  ;  hard  money,  coin ;  in 
contradistinctiou  to  paper-monoy,  as  bank- 
notes, bills,  &;c. 

^e'-cies  (c  as  sh),  d.     [Lat.  =  a  look,  appear- 
ance, kind,  sort,  from  specie  =  to  look,  to  see ; 
8p.  &  Port,  especie  ;  Ital.  ^ezie,  specie.] 
L  Ordinary  Language : 

*  1.  Visible  or  sensible  representation  ;  ap- 
peamnee  to  the  senses  or  mind ;  sensible  or 
intellectual  representation  ;  an  image. 

"  Thoise  pretty  mirrors  .  .  .  transmit  the  species  of  a 
vast  excellency."— Bp.  Taylor :  Sermons,  vol.  ii.,  ser.  5. 

*  2.  A  public  representation,  spectacle,  or 
exhibition  ;  a  show.    {Bacon.) 

3.  A  kind,  a  sort,  a  variety,  a  description  : 
as,  a  species  of  wit,  a  species  of  cunning,  &c. 

*  4.  Metal  coined  into  a  circulating  medium  ; 
coin,  specie.  [In  Low  Lat.  species,  from 
baving  the  meaning  of  wares  in  general,  came 
to  mean  valuables,  precious  goods,  and  the 
like.] 

"  Rome  posseBsed  a  much  greater  proportion  of  the 
drculatiug  species  of  its  time  than  any  Buropean  city." 
— ArbtUhnot:  On  Coins. 

XL  Technically: 

1.  Biology :  A  somewhat  ambiguous  term 
used  to  denote  a  limited  group  of  organisms, 
resembling  each  other,  and  capable  of  repro- 
ducing similar  organisms,  animal  or  vegetable, 
as  the  case  may  be.  A  species  is  defined  by 
Haeckel  (Gen.  Morphologie,  ii.  359)  as  "the sum 
of  all  cycles  of  reproduction  wliiclj,  under 
similar  conditions  of  existence,  exhibit  similar 
forms."  Linujeus  held  tliat  all  species  were 
tlie  direct  descendants  from  and  had  tlie  cha- 
racters of  prinievally  created  forms  (Totidem 
numeramus  species  qv  otin  principio  formce  sunt 
creatie),  and  in  this  he  was  followed  by  those 
who  accepted  the  first  chapter  of  Genesis  in  a 
strictly  literal  sense.  Biitfon  and  Cuvier, 
leaving  the  question  of  origin  on  one  side, 
held  the  distiii;^uiHhing  marks  of  a  species  to 
be  similarity  and  capaljility  of  reproduction. 
But  besides  varieties  and  rnces  in  various 
species  of  animals  and  plants,  dimorphism, 
and  in  others  trimorphism,  exists,  so  that  close 
similarity  cannot  be  taken  as  a  criterion,  and 
tlie  value  attached  to  external  resemblances 
varies  in  the  case  of  different  observers.  At  a 
later  date  was  added  the  physiological  defini- 
tion that  all  the  individuals  of  every  species 
were  capable  of  producing  fertile  offspring, 
by  int^rcmssing,  whereas  sexual  intercourse 
between  different  species  produced  only  sterile 
offspring  or  was  actually  infertile;  and,  al- 
though subject  to  exceptions,  this  definition 
is  generally  true.     The  descent  of  any  given 


series  of  individuals  from  a  single  pair,  or 
from  pairs  exactly  similar  to  each  other,  is 
in  no  case  capable  of  proof.  Darwin,  in 
his  Origin  of  Species,  says :  '*  I  look  at 
the  term  species  as  one  arbitrarily  given 
for  the  sake  of  convenience  to  a  set  of  indi- 
viduals closely  resembling  each  other,  and 
that  it  does  not  essentially  differ  from  the 
term  variety,  which  is  given  to  less  distinct 
and  more  fluctuating  forms  "  (ch.  ii.).  [Dar- 
winism.] That  book  popularized  in  England 
the  idea  of  the  mutability  of  species,  the  chief 
factor  in  which  Darwin  beheved  to  be  Natural 
Selection,  though  he  afterwards  modified  his 
views  to  some  extent  as  to  its  importance.  The 
latest  theory  of  the  origin  of  species  is  that  of 
Physiological  Selection,  propounded  by  Mr. 
W.  G.  J.  Romanes,  F.R.S.,  who  holds  that 
many  species  have  arisen  on  account  of  varia- 
tions in  the  reproductive  system,  leading  to 
some  infertility  with  parent  forms— mutual 
sterility  being  thus  regarded  as  one  of  the 
conditions,  and  not  as  one  of  the  consequences 
of  specific  differentiation.  ((Journal  Linn. 
Soc,  Zool.,  July,  1886 ;  see  also  Oscar  Schmidt : 
Doctrine  of  Descent,  ch.  v.) 

2.  Civil  Law :  The  form  or  shape  given  to 
materials ;  form,  figure. 

3.  Logic :  A  predicable  that  expresses  the 
whole  essence  of  its  subject  in  so  far  as  any 
common  term  can  express  it.  The  names 
species  and  gemis  are  merely  relative,  and 
the  same  common  term  may,  in  one  case,  be 
the  species  which  is  predicated  of  an  indi- 
vidual, and  in  another  case  the  individual  of 
which  a  species  is  predicated.  Thus,  the  in- 
dividual, George,  belongs  to  the  logical  species 
man,  while  man  is  an  individual  of  the  logical 
species  animal.    [Specific-difference.] 

"  The  name  of  a  species  is  a  more  extensive  H.e„ 
comprehensive]  but  less  full  and  complete  term  than 
that  of  an  individual.  .  .  afoce  the  species  maybe 
predicated  of  each  of  these.''— ff^ufe^i/ ;  Logic,  bk.  ii., 
ch.  v.,  §  3. 

4.  MediciTie: 

(1)  A  component  part  of  a  compound  medi- 
cine ;  a  simple. 

(2)  A  compound  powder  of  any  kind. 

spe-9if' -ic,  *  spe-9if' -ick,  a.  &  s.  [Fr. 
spedfique,  from  Lat.  specijicus,  from  species  — 
species,  and  /acio  =  to  make;  Sp.  especijlco  ; 
Ital.  specifico.] 

A.  As  adjective  : 

I.  Ordinary  Langiiage : 

1.  Pertaining  to,  characterizing,  or  con- 
stituting a  species ;  possessing  tlie  peculiar 
property  or  properties  of  a  thing  which  con- 
stitute its  species,  and  distinguish  it  from 
other  things  :  as,  the  specijic  qualities  of  a 
plant,  the  specijic  difference  between  virtue 
and  vice,  &c. 

2.  Tending  or  intended  to  specify  or  par- 
ticularize,; definite,  precise :  as,  a  specific 
statement. 

3.  Specified  or  particularized;  definite:  as, 
a  specijic  sum. 

II.  Technically : 

1.  Law:  Having  a  certain  form  or  designa- 
tion ;  observing  a  certain  form  ;  i>recise. 

2.  Med. :  Acting  upon  sonje  particular 
organ  more  than  upon  others  ;  possessed  of  a 
peculiar  efficacy  in  the  cure  of  a  particular 
disease.     [B.  2.] 

B.  As  substantive : 

1.  Ord.  Lang.  :  Something  cprtain  to  effect 
the  purpose  for  whiuh  it  is  used  ;  an  unfailing 
agent  or  remedy. 

2.  Med. :  A  remedy  which  possesses  a 
peculiar  efficacy  in  the  prevention  or  cure  of 
a  particular  di.sease  ;  an  unfailing  remedy. 

"  The  ipecificks  usually  prescribed  in  such  caijes."— 
Wiseman :  Surgery,  bl:.  i.,  ch.  v. 

specific-area,  s. 

Biol. :  The  space  over  which  any  individual 
is  distributed. 
t  specific-centres,  s.  pi. 

Biol. :  The  points  at  which  particular 
species  are  supposed  to  have  been  created, 
according  to  those  who  believe  that  each  has 
originated  from  a  conmion  stock.  (Woodward.) 

specific-character,  s.  [Character,  s., 
B.  2.] 

specific-di£rerence. ». 

Logic :  (See  extract). 

"  S;jec^;fct-ri';i/cj-e«ceie  that  primary  attribute  which 
dibtinguishes  e;ich  n/jvrieii  froiii  one  another,  while 
tliey  stand  rnuked  under  the  same  ceiicral  nature  or 


genus.  Though  wine  difTers  from  the  other  1iqnlda,lw 
tljHt  it  Is  tbe  juico  of  a  certain  Iruit,  yet  tliia  is  but  * 
genenil  or  ^eucrick  difference:  for  ft  does  not  dl». 
tiiijfuish  wiue  from  cyder  or  perry ;  the  specific^ 
difference  of  wine  therefore  is  its  pressure  from  th* 
giiipe."— Watts:  Logic. 

specific-gravity,  s.    [Gravitt,] 
specific-heat^  s.    [Heat,  s.} 
specific-legacy,  s. 

Law :  A  bequest  of  a  particular  thing,  as  of 
a  particular  piece  of  furniture,  specified  and 
distinguished  from  all  others. 

Specific-name,  s. 

Nat.  Science:  The  scientific  name  by  which 
one  species  is  distinguished  from  another. 
Linnaius  introduced  the  binomial  system  of 
nomenclature,  in  which  the  first  word  is 
the  generic,  and  the  second  the  specific  name. 
Thus  the  lion  and  the  wild  cat  both  belong  to 
the  genus  Felis,  but  the  specific  name  of  the 
first  is  ko,  and  of  the  second  catiis ;  the  potato 
and  the  egg-plant  both  belong  to  the  genus 
Solanum,  but  the  specific  name  of  the  first  is 
tuberosum,  and  of  the  second  esaulentum.  In 
the  trmomial  system,  sometimes  adopted 
owing  to  the  difficulty  of  distinguishing 
between  varieties  and  species,  the  second 
name  is  specific  and  the  third  varietal :  as, 
Sciurus  (indicating- the  genus)  caniceps  (the 
species)  pygerythrus  (the  variety). 

spe-9if'-ic-al,  *  spe-gif'-ic-all,  u.  [Eng. 
specijic :  -al.]    The  saiue  as  Specific,  A.  (q.v.). 

Bpe-9if' -ic-al-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  specijical ;  -ly.) 
In  a  specific  manner ;  according  to  the  nature 
or  character  of  the  species ;  definitely,  par- 
ticularly. 

"  Here  the  Intended  punishment  is  explained  spe- 
ctficafly." — Warburton:  Divine  Legation,  bk.  iv.,  §  6. 

spe-9if'-ic-al-ness,  s.  [Eng.  specijical; 
-ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  specifical, 

*  spe-^if' -i-cate,  v.t.  [Lat.  spedjlcatus,  pa. 
par.  of  spedjico,  from  species  ■=■  species,  and 
/acto=  to  make.]  To  mark,  note,  sliow,  or 
designate  the  species  or  the  distinguishing 
particulars  of  a  thing  ;  to  specify. 

"  Any  particular,  specificating,  concurrent,  new  'an- 
pernte  act  of  the  divine  special  providence." — Sale: 
Orig.  of  Mankind,  p.  40. 

spe9-i-f  i-ca'-tion,  s.    [Fr.] 

1.  Ordinary  Language : 

*  1.  The  act  of  specifying  or  determining 
by  a  mark  or  limit ;  notELtion  of  limits. 

"  This  sjiecificaiion  or  limitation  of  the  question, 
hinders  the  diaputers  from  wandering  away  from  th« 
precise  point  or  enquiry." — Watts, 

2.  The  declaration  or  designation  of  par- 
ticulars ;  particular  mention. 

"  A  specification  of  a  few  improvements  will  add 
but  little  to  the  sum  of  my  transgrca^iious."— A'nox.* 
Universily  of  Oxford. 

3.  A  jiarticularand  detailed  account ;  specif., 
a  statement  of  particulars  describing  the  di- 
mensions, peculiarities,  materials,  &c.,  of  a 
work  to  be  executed,  as  in  architecture,  civil 
engineering,  building,  drainage,  or  the  like.  A 
person  wishing  to  take  out  a  patent  for  any 
invention  is  required  to  furnish  a  specification 
of  his  invention,  in  which  its  nature  must  ba 
particularly  described. 

4.  An  article,  item,  or  particular  specified. 

*  5.  Specific  character. 

"  The  scion  gives  goodness  to  the  plant,  and  a  spec^ 
fication  to  the  irmt."—Sp.  Hall :  Chi-ist  Mystical. 

II.  Scots  Law:  The  formation  of  a  new  pro- 
perty from  materials  belonging  to  another.      ^ 

Spe-^if'-ic-uess,  s.  [Eng.  specijic;  -ness.) 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  specific. 

sp'e9'-i-fy,  *  spec-i-fie,  v.t.  [Fr.  specifier ^ 
fi'oni  Lat.  specijico,  only  found  in  the  pa.  par. 
specificatus,  fiom  speci^cus  =  specific  (q.v.); 
Sp.  &  Port,  zspccificar ;  Ital.  specijiau'e.]  To 
mention  or  name  specifically  or  distinctively  ; 
to  designate  in  words,  so  as  to  distinguish 
from  anything  else. 

"  Tlie  particulars  are  specified  at  the  conclualou." — 
Pope:  Homer;  Odyssey.    (Postsc.) 

spe9'-i-meii,  s.  [Lat. ,  from  specio  =  to  see, 
to  look  at.] 

1.  A  part  or  small  portion  of  anything 
intended  to  exhibit  or  illustrate  the  kind  or 
nature  of  the  whole  or  of  something  not  ex- 
hibited ;  a  sample. 

"  From  the  frngmpnts  plcka 
His  specimen,  if  bai^ly  interveiu'd 
With  Bparkling  mineral." 

Wordsworth  :  Excurxion,  bk.  Ul. 


boil,  bo^;  pout,  36^1 ;  cat,  9eU,  chorus,  9liin,  bengh;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a^;  expect,  Xenophon,  e^ist.   ph  =  «; 
-cian,'  -tian  =  s^an.   -tion,  -sion  =  shiin ;  -tiozi,  -gion  =  zliiiii.    -cious,  -tious,  -sious  =  shus.    -ble,  -die,  &c.  ^  bel,  del. 
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2.  An  illustration,  an  example,  a  sample, 
an  instance. 

"They  were  perliaps  the  two  most  remarkable 
apedmeTis  that  the  world  could  Bhow  of  perverse 
ahanrdiZy."—Macuulay  :  BUt,  Eni/.,  ch.  xvi. 

T[  It  is  sometimes  used  adjectively  :  as,  a 
specimen  copy,  &c. 

•pe-ci-ol'-o-g^r  (c  as  sh),  s.  [Eng.  speci(es); 
suff.  -ology.]    The  doctrine  of  species. 

•  spe-ci-os'-i-tj?  (c  as  sh),  s.  [Eng.  specioua ; 
-ity.] 

1.  A  "beautiful  scene,  spectacle,  or  show; 
l)eauty. 

2.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  specious ; 
speciousness  ;  a  specious  show. 

"  So  great  a  glory  as  all  the  speciosilies  of  tlia  world 
could  uot  eqiiallfie."— if.  More:  On  (io<Hines«,  bk.  ili-, 
ch.  vL,  §  5. 

■pe'-cioiis,  a.  [Ft.  sp&deitx,  f^om  Lat.  spe- 
dosus  =  beautiful,  from  specie  =  to  see.] 

*  1.  Beautiful ;  pleasing  to  the  eye ;  fciir, 
showy, 

•'  Aa  sweet  to  the  smell  as  specious  to  Uio  eight" — 
Fuller:  PUgdh  Sight,  bk.  iit,  cli.  iL,  §  5. 
2.  Apparently  right ;  superficially  fair,  just, 
or  correct ;  plausible  ;  appearing  well  at  fii'st 
Bight. 

"  It  was  a  Bin  for  which  sjiecioits  jjsmsa  find  pre- 
texts might  be  found.'— Jfataufa^  ;  Uisf.  J^ig.,  ch. 
xiT. 

*  3.  Making  a  fair  outward  show. 

"  I  propose  next  to  describe,  the  speciovJ!  or  <?ccent 
man.  By  the  decent  man,  I  mean  bim  wiio  goven-i 
all  his  actiouB  by  appearances."  — Gilpin.'  E^nnnana, 
vol.  i.,  ser.  S. 

Bpe'-cions-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  specious;  -7y.']  In 
a  specious  manner ;  with  a  fair  show  or 
appearance ;  plausibly  ;  with  show  of  right 
or  justice. 

"  What  may  be  said  tjjectauslp  encngb  to  persnade." 
— Boiingbroke :  On  Bistory,  let.  6. 

Bpe'-cious-ness,  s.  [Eng.  »pe<^^ous:  -tiess.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  specious  ;  fair  or 
plausible  appearance ;  plausibleness. 

Bpeck  (1),  *specke,  *spekte,  s.    [A.B. 

specca  =  a  spot,  mark.  From  the  same  root  as 
spew  (q.v.) ;  cf.  Low  Ger.  spaken  =  to  spot 
with  wet ;  spaldg  =  spotted  with  wet.] 

1.  A  spot,  a  stain,  a  blemish  ;  a  small  place 
or  anything  which  is  discoloured  with  some 
foreign  matter  or  substance,  or  is  of  a  colour 
different  to  that  of  the  main  body, 

"The  bottom  consisting  of  ^ey  sand,  wifli  black 
specks." — Anson  :  Voyages,  bk.  ii.,  ch.  vii. 

2.  A  minute  particle  or  patch. 

"  First  ft  speck,  and  tben  a  vulture, 
Till  the  air  ia  dark  with  piuiouu." 

Longfellow:  IJiauiatha,  xix, 

Speck  (2),  8.    [Dnt.  spek  =  fat.] 

1.  Blubber;  the  fat  of  whales  aud  other 
mammalia. 

*  2.  Bacon. 
speck-block,  s. 

Naut. ;  A  block  used  in  stripping  the  blub- 
ber of  a  whale.  Through  it  tlie  speck-fall,  a 
purchase,  is  r'>vl^  the  blocks  being  made  fast 
to  the  blubber-guy. 

speck-falls,  s.  pi. 

Naut. :  The  ropes  of  the  speck-block  (q.v.). 

8peck»  v.t.  [Speck,  s.]  To  spot ;  to  mark  or 
stain,  as  with  spots  or  drops. 

"  Of  nlvte,  or  blue,  or  speL-k'd  with  gold." 

Gai/ :  To  a  Lady.  Ep.  13, 

Bpec'-kle,  8.  [A  dimin.  of  speck  (1),  s.  (q.v.).] 
A  little  speck  or  spot  in  anything  of  a  diflerent 
substance  or  colour  to  that  of  the  thing  itsel£ 

"  An  huge  great  serpent  all  with  speckles  pide." 
Spenser  :  VirgiX  s  Gnat. 

Bpec'-kle,  v.t  [Speckle,  s.]  To  mark  with 
speckles  or  small  spots  of  a  different  colour 
to  that  of  the  ground  or  surface. 

flQiec'-kled  (Le  as  ol),  pa.  par.  &  a.  [Spec- 
kle, V.} 

A.  As  pa.  par. :  (See  the  verb), 

B.  As  adjective : 

L  Ord.  Lang. :  Marked  with  specks  or  spec- 
kles ;  variegated  with  spots  of  a  different 
colour  to  that  of  the  grouud  or  surface. 

"  TamJDg  fierce  her  speckl&i  taile  advaiiiist." 

Spenser:  F.  <l.,'LL  17. 

XL  Ser. :  Spotted  over  with  anotlier  tinc- 
ture. 

speckled-beaut^Tr  S' 

Entom. .  A  Briti.sh  geometer  moth,  Chora 
viduaria. 


speckled-emys,  s. 

Zool. :  Emys  healii,  about  five  inches  long, 
a  native  of  China. 

speckled-footmaxi,  s. 

Entom. :  A  British  ursine  moth.  EuUpUi 
cribntm. 

speckled-yellow,  s. 

Entom. :  A  British  geometer  moth,  Venilia 
ma£iUata. 

speclUed-yeUow  butterfly,  s. 

Entom. :  Lasiommata  cegeria^  a  British  but- 
terlly.  The  larva  feeds  on  Triticum  repens  and 
other  grasses. 

spec'-kled-ness  (le  as  el),  s.  [Bngspeckled; 
-ness.]    The  quality  or  state  of  being  speckled. 

Speck'-ly,  a.    [Eng.  speckl(_e);  -y.]    Specked, 
speckled. 

"  Among  these  the  breed  of  Plymouth  Rocks,  a 
specHv,  ola-fasbioned  looking  fowL"—/>aiiy  Telegraph, 
i^ov.  17,  1B65. 

speck  -  sion  -  eer',  spec  -  tion  -  eer',  s. 

[Speck  (2),  s.]  In  wliale-fisliing,  the  chief 
harpooner,  who  has  also  the  direction  of  the 
cutting  operations  in  clearing  the  whale  of  its 
blubber  and  bones. 

"  The  dignitary  who  hoB  charge  of  the  stowage  is 
known  aa  the  spectioneer,  which  a  very  slight  philo- 
logical knowledge  enables  anyone  to  see  luia  nothing 
to  do  with  iusuectiou,  but  is  a  denvative  of  the  word 
"spek,"  fat,  or  ohihli^v."— Standard,  Nov.  10,  1885. 


*  fipeckt. 


[Specht.] 


specs,  specks,  s.  pi.  [See  def.]  A  familiar 
abbreviation  for  spectacles  (q.v.). 

"  He  wore  green  specs  with  a  tortoise-shell  rim." 
Bayham :  Ing.  Legends  ;  Knight  &  Lady. 

*  Spec'-ta-ble,  a.  [Lat.  spectabilis,  from 
specto  =  to  see.]  [Spectacle.]  Visible,  re- 
markable. 

*'  Such  corners  where  divers  streets  met,  and  so  more 
tpmtable  to  many  passengers." — Adams :  iVorks,  i.  104. 

8pec'-t^-cle,  *  spek-ta-kel,  s.     [Fr,  spec- 
tacle, from  Lat.  spectaeulum  =  a  show,  from 
specto  =  tc  see,  from  spectum,  sup.  of  spedo  = 
to  see;  Sp.  espectaculo;  Ital.  spettacolo.] 
I.  Literally: 

1.  A  show ;  a  gazing-stock ;  something  ex- 
hibited to  the  view  as  emineiitly  remarkable 
or  unusual  and  worthy  of  special  notice ; 
specif.,  a  pageant,  a  gorgeous  or  splendid 
show,  ail  exhibition  attmctive  to  the  eye. 

''  We  ore  made  a  spectacle  unto  the  world,  and  to 
aogeU  and  to  uien."— L  Corinth,  iv.  9. 

2,  Anything  seen  ;  a  sight,  a  prospect. 

"  Tfeerwinden  was  a  spectacle  at  which  the  oldest 
soldiers  stood  ashaat."—.Uacaulay :  SisL  Eng.,  ch.  xx. 

*  3.  A  glass  through  which  to  view  objects. 

"  Foverte  a  spektakel  is,  as  thinketh  me, 
Thurgfa  which  he  may  his  very  freudes  see." 

Chaueer:  C.  T.,  6,786. 

4.  (PI.) :  A  familiar  and  invaluable  optical 
instrument  used  to  assist  or  correct  defects  of 
vision.  They  are  frequently  also  called  eye- 
glasses, though  properly  this  term  is  applied 
to  spectacles  which  are  merely  fixed  on  the 
nose.  Spectacles  consist  of  two  oval  or  circu- 
lar lenses  mounted  in  a  light  metal  frame, 
composed  of  the  bows,  bridge,  and  sides  or 
temples.  The  frame  is  so  constructed  as  to 
rest  on  and  adhere  to  the  nose  and  temples, 
and  keep  the  lenses  in  their  proper  position. 
Short  sight  is  the  habitual  accommodation  of 
the  eyes  for  a  distance  less  tliau  that  of  ordi- 
nary vision,  so  that  persons  affected  iu  this 
way  only  see  very  near  objects  distinctly. 
Its  usual  cause  is  a  too  great  convexity  of  the 
cornea  or  of  the  crystalline  lens  ;  the  eye  being 
too  convergent,  the  focus,  in  place  of  form- 
ing on  the  retina,  is  formed  in  front,  so  that 
the  image  is  indistinct.  It  may  be  remedied 
by  means  of  diverging  glasses,  which,  in  mak- 
ing the  i-ays  deviate  from  their  common  axis, 
throw  the  focus  further  baek,  and  cause  the 
image  to  be  fonned  on  the  retina.  Long  sight 
is  the  contrary  of  short  sight :  the  eye  can 
see  distant  objects  very  well,  but  cannot  dis- 
tinguish those  which  are  very  near.  The  eye 
is  not  sufficiently  convergent,  and  hence  the 
image  of  objects  is  formed  beyond  the  retina  : 
but  if  the  objects  are  removed  further  off,  the 
image  approaches  the  retina,  and  when  they 
are  at  a  suitable  distance  is  exactly  formed 
ui)on  it,  so  that  the  objects  are  clearly  seen. 
Long  siglit  is  coiTected  by  means  of  converg- 
ing lenses.  These  glasses  bring  the  rays 
together  before  their  entrance  into  the  eye, 
and  therefore,  if  the  converging  power  is  pro- 
perly chosen,  the  image  will  be  formed  exactly 


test-lines  fob 
astigmatism. 


on  the  retina.  Generally  speaking,  numbers 
are  engraved  on  these  glasses,  which  express 
their  focal  length  in  inches.  The  spectacles 
must  be  su  chosen  that  they  are  close  to  the 
eye,  and  that  they  make  the  distance  of  dis- 
tinct vision  ten  or  twelve  inches.     (Ganot.) 

Astigmatic  vision  is  a  defect  of  tlie  eyes  in 
which  the  focus  of  the  crystalline  leus  is  dif- 
feient  iu  different  azimuths.  Thus,  if  vision 
is  directed  to  a  figure,  as  in  the  mnrgin,  in 
strong  black  lines  and  on  a  larger  scale,  some 
of  the  lines  may  be  seen 
sharply  defined,  while 
others  are  blun'ed.  These 
defects  can  be  remedied 
by  spectacles  in  which 
the  focus  differs  in  dif- 
ferent azimuths,  and  ex- 
treme cases  have  been 
known  in  which  cylin- 
drical lenses  (le.,  lenses 
with  no  focus  at  all  in  one 
direction,  but  a  strong 
focus  in  some  other — 
a  segment  of  a  cylinder  instead  of  a  sphere) 
have  been  required,  Ajtignmtism  more  than 
any  other  defect  requires  thorough  study  by 
an  oculist,  as  the  focus  of  the  eyes  is  apt  to 
be  normal  in  some  directions,  and  this  masks 
it,  while  yet  the  vain  effort  to  define  the 
object  in  all  parts  causes  constant  distress  and 
pain.  There  are  also  tinted,  gray,  or  smoke- 
gi'ay  spectiicles  to  protect  sensitive  eyes  from 
too  much  light.  Mere  weakness  of  the  eyeu 
is  not  benefited  by  spectacles,  unless  by  the 
protective  kind.  Wire-gauze  spectacles  are 
used  to  exclude  dust  and  ashes.  Divided 
spectacles  have  each  lens  composed  of  two 
semicircles  of  different  foci  neatly  united ; 
one  half  for  looking  at  distant  objects,  the 
other  for  examining  things  near  the  eye. 
(Goggles,  Pebiscopic-spectaci.es.] 

II.  Figuratively ; 

*  1.  The  eye  ;  the  organ  of  vision. 

"  Bid  mine  eyes  be  pricking  with  my  heart, 
And  called  thein  blind  and  dusky  spectacles 
For  losing  ken  of  Albion's  wished  coiiat." 

Shalzesp.:  2  Bunry  17.,  lit  i. 

2.  (K.):  Anything  which  assists  or  aids  the 
intellectual  vision. 

"  Shakspeare  was  naturally  lennied  ;  he  needed  not 
the  spcctach's  ot  books  to  read  nature;  he  looked  in- 
wards and  found  her  there."— />j-y(/en -■  On  /Jrumuluk 
Poesy. 

spectacle-maker,  5.  One  who  makes 
spectacles ;  specific,  a  member  of  the  Spec- 
tacle-makers' Company,  incorporated  in  1630. 

spectacle-snake,  s.    [Speci'acled- 

COBRA.] 

spec'-ta-cled  (le  as  el),  a.  [Eng.  Bpectacl(e) ; 
-ed.]  Wearing,  or  assisted  by,  spectacles; 
having  spectacles  on  the  nose. 

"  All  tongues  8i)eak  of  him,  and  the  bleared  sights 
Are  spectacled  to  see  him." 

Shakesp, :  Cor\olanus.  iL  L 

spectacled-bear,  s. 

Zool. :  Ursus  oriiutiis,  about  forty  inches 
long,  from  the  mountainous  regions  of  Chili. 
Tlie  general  colour  is  black,  but  the  animal 
has  a  light-coloured  ring  round  each  eye,  not 
unlike  a  large  pair  of  old-fashioned  spectacles. 

spectacled-cobra,  5. 

Zool.  :  Any  variety  of  Naja  tripiidians,  in 
which  the  spectacle-like  markings  on  the 
hood  are  well  develojied.  The  natives  of 
India  say  that  these  markings  are  more  dis- 
tinct in  the  snakes  that  are  met  with  in  and 
near  towns  than  in  those  which  frequent  the 
open  and  hill  country. 

spectacled  -  shrimp,  s.     [Skeleton- 

SCBEW.] 

spectacled-stenoderm,  s. 

Zool.  :  Stenoderma  perspicillatum,  from  the 
West  Indies,  Guiana,  and  Brazil,  It  is  about 
four  inches  in  length,  and  from  sixteen  to 
twenty  in  wing  expanse ;  fur  light-brnwn, 
with  a  whitish  arch  over  each  eye.  Called 
also  Spectacled  Vampire. 

Spectacled- vampire,  a.   [Spectacled- 

STENOUEBM.] 

spec-tac'-u-lar,  a.  [Lat.  spectacuKum)  =  a 
spectacle  (q.v.J ;  Eng.  adj.  suff.  -ar.] 

1,  Pertaining  to,  or  of  the  nature  of  a  spec- 
tacle or  show. 

"  This  spectacnlar  eiiisode  Is  well  worth  seeing  as  • 
stage  curiosity."— S/.  James's  Gazette,  ITeb.  22,  1S87. 

*  2.  Pertaining  to  spectacles  or  glasses  to 
assist  vision. 
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>8pec'-tant,  a.  [Lat.  spectans,  pr.  par.  of 
sp«c(o  =  to  look.] 

Her.:  A  term  applied,  to  an  animal  "at 
gaze."  or  looking  forward ;  sometimes  termed 
"in  full  aspect."  Also  applied  to  any  auimal 
looking  upward  with  the  nose  "bendwise. 

•  Spec-ta'-tion,  s.  [Lat.  spectatio,  from 
spectatus,  pa.  par.  of  specto  =  to  look.)  Regaixi, 
respect,  look,  appearance. 

"  This  simple  ipectation  of  the  lungs  is  differenced 
from  that  which  coucomitates  a  pleurisy."— ^ai-wey.' 
On  Consttmption. 

spec-ta'-tor,  *  spec-ta-tour,  s.  [Lat. 
spectator,  from  spectatus,  pa.  par.  of  specie  =  to 
look ;  Fr.  spectateur ;  Sp.  espectador ;  Ital. 
spettatore.]  One  who  sees  or  beholds;  one 
who  looks  on  ;  especially  one  who  is  present 
at  a  show  or  spectacle. 

"  Plays  are  fensts, 
Foets  the  cooks,  and  the  spectalorR  guests ; 
The  actors,  waiters."        Carew:  McDavenanfs  Play. 

•  Spec-ta-tbr'-i-al,  a.    [Eug.  spectator ;  -laL] 

Of  or  pertaining  to  a  spectator  or  spectators. 
"  I  must  appeal  to  your  spectatorial  wisdom." — 
Steele:  Spectator,  No.  492. 

•  Spec-ta'-tor -ship,  s.  [Eng.  spectator; 
-ship.] 

1.  The  office,  quality,  or  position  of  a. 
spectator. 

2.  The  act  of  beholding. 

"  Thou  atand'st  i'  th'  state  of  hanging,  or  of  some 
death  more  long  in  spectatonhip,  ana  crueller  ill 
8ufferlng."'~Sft(iAe4p. ;  Coriolanut,  v.  2. 

t  spec-ta'-tress,  *  spec-ta'-trix,  s.  [Eng. 
spectator ;  -ess;  Lat.  spectatHx.]  A  female 
spectator  or  heholder. 

"  spectatress  both  and  spectacle,  a  sad 
And  sileiit  cipher."  Coisper:  Task,  L  4"8. 

•  spec'-ter,  s.    [Spectre.] 

spec'-tra,  s.  pi.    [Spectrum.] 

Bpec'-tral,  a.  [Eng.  spectT(e),  spcctr(um);  adj. 
sufl'.  -at.'] 

1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  spectre  ;  ghostlike, 
ghostly. 

"  Above,  the  spectral  glaciers  shone." 

LongfeUow:  Excelsior. 

2.  Pertaining  to  the  solar  or  prismatic 
spectrum  ;  pertaining  to  spectra ;  produced 
by  the  aid  of  the  spectrum  ;  exhibiting  the 
hues  of  the  prismatic  spectrum. 

•spec-tral'-i-ty,  s.  [Eng.  spectral;  -ity.] 
j^ything  of  a  spei;tral  nature. 

"Ghastly  spectraTitiea  prowling  round  him."— Cor- 
Iffle  :  Life  of  Sterling,  pt.  i.,  ch.  i. 

spec'-tral-l^,  adv.  [Eng.  spectral;  -ly.]  In 
a  spectral  or  ghostly  manner. 

Bpec'-tre  (tre  as  ter),  s.  [Fr.,  from  Lat. 
spectrum  =  a  vision,  from  spedo  =  to  see ;  Sp. 
espectro;  Ital.  spettro.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang.  :  An  apparition,  a  ghost,  a 
spirit ;  the  appearance  of  one  who  is  dead. 

"  Housed  from  their  slumbers. 


2.  Entom. :  One  of  the  many  popular  names 
of  the  Phasmidffi  (q.v.). 

spectre-bat,  s. 

Zool.  :  Vampynis  spectrum.     [Vampire.] 
spectre-shrimp,  s.    [Skelkton-screw.] 
spectre-tarsier,  s.    [Tarsi vs.] 

•  spec'-tred  (tred  as  terd),  a.  [Eng.  spectre; 
-ed.]    Haunted  with  .spectres. 

"  The  spectred  solitude  of  sleep." 

Wolcott :  P.  Pindar,  p.  44. 

spec-tro-loff'-ic-al,  a.  [Eng.  spectrolog{y) ; 
-iml.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  spectrology  ;  per- 
formed or  determined  by  spectrology. 

Bpec-trol'-d-g^,  5.  [Eng.  spectrum,  and  Gr. 
Aoyo?  (logos)  =  a,  word,  a  discourse.]  That 
branch  of  science  which  determines  the  con- 
stituent elements  and  other  conditions  of 
bodies  by  examination  of  their  spectra. 

spec-trom'-e-ter,  ».  [Eng.  spectrum,  and 
meter.] 

Optics:  This  word  is  used  in  somewhat 
different  though  allied  senses.  It  has  been 
applied  to  a  micrometer  or  other  apparatus 
applied  to  the  eye-piece  of  a  spectroscope  for 
measuring  the  position  of  the  lines.  But  it 
is  now  very  generally  useil  as  a  substitute  for 
spectroscope,  the  word  being  applied  to  that 
better  class  of  instruments  which  are  fitted 


up  for  measuring  and  determining  with  great 
exactness  the  position  of  the  lines  in  the 
spectra  examined,  and  the  qualities  of  prisms 
as  regards  refractive  and  dispersive  power. 

Spec'-tro-SCOpe,  s.    [Lat.  spectrum,  and  Gr. 
ffKOTrew  (skoped)  =  to  see.  ] 

Optics :  An  instrument  for  observing  spec- 
tra, or  for  spectrum  analysis.  With  a  single 
glass  prism,  the  few  most  prominent  lines  in 
a  solar  spectrum  may  be  seen,  by  using  a 
narrow  slit  to  admit  the  light,  which  was  the 
first  great  improvement  made  upon  Newton's 
experiment,  since  a  hole  or  wide  slit  gives 
confusion  of  effect.  The  second  great  im- 
provement was  to  place  a  collimating  lens 
behind  the  slit  at  its  focal  distance,  whereby 
all  the  rays  from  the  slit  become  a  parallel 
bundle  before  passing  through  the  prism. 
Finally,  a  small  telescope  was  mounted  be- 
hind the  prism,  to  magnify  and  define  the 
image  thus  obtained.  The  whole  arranged  on 
a  table,  with  means  of  adjusting  the  collimat- 
ing and  eye-tubes  at  the  projifr  angles  with 
the  prism,  forms  the  ordinary  single-prism 
Spectroscope,  Further  prisms  may  be  added 
to  increase  the  dispersion,  and  as  many  as 
eleven  have  been  used,  but  it  is  more  usual  to 


SIMPLE  form  of  spectroscope. 

employ  half  the  total  number,  and  having 
sent  the  rays  once  through  their  lower  portion, 
to  reflect  them  back  again  through  the  upper 
ends,  thus  using  each  prism  twice.  Arrange- 
ments are  often  added  for  throwing  the  image 
of  a  micrometer  scale  upon  the  spectium 
[Spectrometer],  or  a  reflecting  prisin  may  be 
placed  over  half  of  the  slib  to  leflect  the  solar 
spectrum  into  the  instrument  for  comparison 
with  the  one  under  observation.  It  is  in  this 
way  that  spectra  are  compared  with  the  solar 
lines,  which  are  carefully  mapped,  and  form 
the  standard  of  reference.  By  combining 
prisms  of  different  refi-active  and  dispersive 
powers,  a  strong  spectrum  may  be  obtained 
without  deflection.  Such  prisms  may  be 
contained  in  quite  a  small  tube  with  slit  and 
lens,  and  are  called  Direct-vision  Spectro- 
scopes, which  are  much  used  for  micrnseopic 
observation.  Instruments  specially  fitted  for 
the  purpose  are  called  Star  Spectroscopes, 
and  there  are  also  special  Sun  Spectroscopes, 
such  being  necessarily  different  in  practical 
details  from  ordinary  or  Chemical  Spectro- 
scopes. Of  late  years,  it  has  become  very 
usual  to  employ  the  spectra  from  diffraction- 
gratings  instead  of  prisms.  The  higher-order 
spectra  thus  produced  are  very  pure,  and  have 
the  advantage  of  giving  the  lines  in  the  true 
position  due  to  their  relative  wave-lengths 
alone,  whilst  prisms  compress  some  groups 
of  lines,  and  extend  others,  according  to  the 
peculiar  dispersion  of  the  glass.  Spectro- 
scopes thus  constructed  are  called  Grating 
Spectroscopes. 
spec-tr6-sc6p'-ic,spec-tr6-sc6p'-ic-al, 
a.  [Eng.  spp.ctroscop(e)  ;  -ic,  -iced,]  Of  or  per- 
taining to  the  spectroscope  or  spectroscopy. 

"  Huggins  has  applied  spectroscopic  observation  to 
the  determiunig  of  the  proper  motion  of  the  heavenly 
hodies." — Knight:  Diet.  Aleclutnics,  8.v.  .Spectroscope. 

spec-tr6-sc6p'-ic-al-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  spectro- 
scopical ;  -ly.]  In  a  spectroscopic  manner ;  by 
means  of  the  spectroscope. 

"Various  portions  of  the  plants  were  reduced  to 
ashes,  and  tested  spectroscopicaliy  for  lithium."— 
Leisure  Hour,  Jan.,  1885,  p.  68. 

Spec-tr6s'-c6-pist,  s.  [Eng.  spectroscop{e) ; 
-UL]  One  who  uses  the  spectroscope ;  one 
who  is  skilled  in  spectroscopy. 

Spec-tros'-c6-py,  s.  [Eng.  spectroscopie) ; 
-y.]  That  branch  of  science  which  is  con- 
cerned with  the  use  of  the  spectroscope  and 
with  spectral  analysis. 

spec'-trum  (pi.  *  spec'-trum^,  spec- 
tra), s.  [Lat.  =  an  appearance,  image,  ap- 
parition, spectre  Cq.v.).J 


*  1.  Ord.  Lang. :  A  spectre. 

"  Lavn.t6r  puts  solltiiriiieaa  a  main  cause  of  snoh 
spectrums  or  appaxitiona,"— fittrion  ;  Anat.  qf  Melan- 
choly, pt.  iii.,  §  4,  p.  2. 

2.  Optics :  The  coloured  image  or  images 
produced  when  the  rays  from  any  source  of 
light  are  decomposed  or  dispersed  by  refrac- 
tion through  a  prism.  It  has  been  proved 
that  whiteness  is  simply  a  totality  of  effect 
produced  by  the  simultaneous  effects  of  many 
colours  falling  at  once  upon  the  retina.  It 
has  been  shown  [Refraction]  how  a  beam  of 
light  is  deflected  on  meeting  at  any  inclina- 
tion the  surface  of  a  denser  inecliuni,  and  it 
is  obvious  that  by  using  a  prism  with  two 
inclined  surfaces,  the  beam  may  be  perma- 
nently deflected.  It  is  found  that  each  differ- 
ent colour,  representing  a  different  length  of 
wave,  is  differently  refracted  by  tlie  prism, 
or  has  its  own  special  index  of  refraction ; 
hence,  the  prism  separates  or  spreads  out,  in 
order,  according  to  their  rel'rangibility,  all  the 
different  colours  of  which  the  beam  is  com- 
posed. This  appeaiance  is  the  Spectrum  of 
that  particular  light.  Solids  or  liquids  heated 
to  incandescence — as  the  particles  of  soot  in  a 
candle-flame— always  yield  an  unbroken  band 
of  colours  shading  into  one  another ;  this  is 
called  a  continuous  spectrum.  Incandescent 
gases  generally  yield  lines  or  bands  only,  and 
this  is  a  line  or  banded  spectrum.  When 
portions  of  what  would  have  been  a  continuous 
spectrum  are  intercepted  or  cut  out  by  an  in- 
tervening medium,  this  is  called  an  absorption 
spectrum.  Besides  the  waves  of  such  a  length 
as  cause  visual  effects,  there  are  many  more 
beyond  the  red  at  one  end  of  the  spectrum  and 
the  violet  at  the  other,  which  produce  powerful 
chemical  and  heating  effects.  This  portion 
is  sometimes  called  the  Invisible  Spectrum, 
sometimes  described  as  the  Ultra-red  or  Ultra- 
violet spectrum.  Its  length  greatly  exceeds 
that  of  the  visible  spectrum,  and  it  is  found 
to  comprise  lines  and  bands  precisely  analo- 
gous to  those  occurring  in  the  luminous 
portion.    [Spectrum-analysis.] 

Spectrum-analysis,  s. 

Physics  <&  Chem.  :  The  determination  of  tho 
chemical  composition,  the  phy.-iieal  condition, 
or  both,  of  any  body  by  the  Spectrum  (q.v.) 
of  the  light  which  it  emits  or  suffers  to  pass 
through  it,  under  certain  conditions.  For 
such  determinations  an  instrument  is  used 
called  the  Spectroscope  (q.v.),  which  em- 
ploys  the  light  passing  through  a  very 
nari'ow  slit,  and,  by  using  more  prisms  than 
one,  disperses  or  separates  the  colours  a  gieat 
deal  more  than  one  prism  alone  can  do.  The 
human  eye  is  totally  unable  to  judge  of  the 
real  component  colours  of  any  light  presented 
to  it ;  not  only  does  a  mixture  of  all  colours 
appear  white,  but  so  do  many  simple  pairs 
of  colours  ;  and,  similarly,  two  apparently 
similar  shades  of  colour  may  be  quite  differ- 
ently constituted,  the  one  being  perhaps  a  pure 
colour,  while  the  other  is  really  a  compoimd. 
The  prism  never  errs,  but  rigidly  sorts  out 
any  light  presented  to  it  into  all  the  separate 
wave-lengths  of  which  it  is  composed,  each 
one  having  its  own  invariable  place  in  the 
spectrum  of  a  beam  of  ideal  white  light. 

Avast  mass  of  commercial  spertrum  analysis 
consists  of  the  study  of  simple  Absorption 
spectra.  Most  of  the  colour  we  see  around 
us  is  really  of  the  nature  of  a  shadow ;  the 
coloured  body  absorbs  amongst  its  molecules 
many  of  the  constituent  rays  of  the  white 
light  which  falls  upon  it,  and  the  colour  we 
see  consists  of  the  remainder.  It  is  the  same 
with  coloured  transparent  bodies  ;  a  red  glass 
does  not  turn  all  the  light  into  red,  but  simply 
stops  or  absorbs  all  the  rays  except  those 
which  make  up  the  red.  Tliis  is  shown  by 
spectrum  analysis  of  the  light  which  has 
passed  through  any  such  body,  or  been  re- 
flected from  it ;  various  dark  bands  are  cut 
out  of  the  white-light  spectrum.  If  glass 
cells  are  filled  with  various  coloured  fluids, 
and  interposed  between  the  slit  of  the  spec- 
troscope and  some  source  of  light  which  gives 
a  complete  continuous  spectrum,  the  various 
bands  cut  out  are  observed.  These  bands 
are  invariable  for  the  same  substance,  in  the 
same  state— i.e.,  of  dilution  or  otherwise— 
and  hence  we  have  an  analysis  which  Is  very 
powerful  as  regards  adulteration.  Thus,  an 
alcoholic  solution  with  a  decoction  of  log- 
wood, &c.,  can  be  made  up  so  as  to  precisely 
imitate  to  the  eye  the  colour  of  port  wine. 
But  the  spectroscope  cannot  be  so  cheated ; 
the  spectrum  of  port  wine  cannot  be  imitated 
by  anything  else ;  though  the  visual  total 
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may  appear  the  same,  the  prism  will  sort  out 
the  imitation  with  different  constituents. 
It  has  been  found  that  up  to  a  certain  age 
even  the  year  of  the  vintage  can  be  thus 
determined.  So,  again,  healthy  blood  gives 
a  quite  different  absorption  spectrum  from 
bloed  poisoned  by  carbonic  oxide.  The  prism 
is  thus  used  daily  to  test  the  validity  of  many 
commercial  products.  It  should  be  observed 
that  numerous  apparently  clear  and  colourless 
substances  show  very  strong  absorption 
bands,  e.g.,  solutions  of  didynium. 

Analysis  of  the  rays  emitted  by  luminous 
bodies  throws  light  upon  both  their  chemical 
constitution  and  physical  condition.  A  solid 
or  liquid  substance  heated  to  a  high  tempera- 
ture gives  a  continuous  spectrum.  [Spec- 
trum.] It  first  becomes  red,  representing  the 
slowest  vibrations  as  taken  up  by  its  mole- 
cules. Gradually  the  yellow,  green,  and, 
finally,  blue  rays  are  added  as  quicker  and 
more  energetic  vibrations  are  imparted,  till  it 
becomes  a  white  or  even  bluish  colour,  but 
the  spectrum  is  always  continuous  so  far  as 
it  goes.  Therefore  a  continuous  spectrum  is 
presumptive  proof  of  tlie  body  being  in  a  solid 
or  liquid  state.  On  the  other  -hand,  every 
substance  heated  sufficiently  to  become  lu- 
minous as  gas  or  vapour,  when  at  a  low 
pressure,  gives  a  spectrum  of  bright  lines  or 
bands  only.  It  is  this  localization  which 
causes  the  colour  of  the  flame ;  and  the  spec- 
trum of  each  of  the  known  elements  is  so  well 
recognized,  that  new  lines  are  proofs  of  the 
presence  of  some  unknown  chemical  element, 
several  of  which  have  been  discovered  in  this 
manner.  Thus  the  spectrum  of  the  vapour  of 
a  substance,  when  ignited  iu  the  electric  arc 
or  in  a  vacuum  tube,  is  another  searching 
method  of  chemical  analyi^is.  It  is  found, 
however,  that  as  the  density  is  increased,  the 
lines  in  the  spectrum  of  a  luminous  gas  are 
widened  or  thickened.  Gradually  these 
"Widened  bands  approach  each  other,  until,  at 
a  great  pressure,  the  spectrum  becomes  con- 
tinuous. This  is  intelligible  on  the  hypothesis 
that  in  i-arefied  gases  the  molecules  are  free 
to  give  their  own  peculiar  periods  of  vibra- 
tion, but  that  as  they  are  crowded  together 
they  are  hampered,  and  the  vibrations  and 
encounters  modified  into  other  periods,  until 
at  last  the  complex  vibrations  of  a  solid  are 
produced,  and  give  the  complete  or  continuous 
spectrum.  Thus  the  nature  of  the  spectrum 
^Sity  of  a  gaseous  nebula — gives  us  informa- 
tion not  only  of  the  composition,  but  of  the 
physical  condition  of  the  gas. 

Another  wide  department  of  research  was 
opened  by  the  study  of  the  spectrum  of  the 
sun.  To  Newton  this  appeared  continuous ; 
but  when  it  was  made  pure  by  more  dispersion 
and  the  use  of  a  slit,  it  was  found  to  be 
crossed  by  countless  dark  lines,  thousands  of 
which  have  been  mapped.  On  the  face  of  it, 
these  appeared  to  show  absorption  of  some 
kind;  while  the  foundation  or  continuous 
spectrum  must  be  due  to  either  incandescent 
solid,  liquid,  or  at  least  very  dense  gaseous 
matter.  It  was  soon  discovered  that  two  of 
the  most  distinct  dark  lines  (called  D  lines) 
across  the  yellow  portion  were  exactly  coinci- 
dent witli  the  two  bright  yellow  lines  given 
by  incandescent  sodium  vapour;  and  Prof. 
Stokes,  in  1852,  pointed  out  the  probable 
cause  of  this,  in  the  molecules  taking  up  or 
absorbing  all  vibrations  of  their  own  peculiar 
period  which  ]-each  them,  just  as  a  tuning- 
fork  will  respond  to  its  own  note  sung  to  it. 
Kirchhoff  verified  this,  proving  experiment- 
ally that  sodium  flame  interposed  before  the 
slit  of  a  bright  solar  spectrum,  darkened  the 
D  lines.  Most  of  the  other  dark  lines  of  the 
solar  spectrum  were  afterwards  identified 
with  the  bright  lines  of  the  vapours  of  various 
elements  ;  and  thus  was  proved  the  fact  that 
the  incandescent  photosphere  of  the  sun  is 
surrounded  by  a  highly-heated,  but  still  by 
comparison  cooler,  atmosphere  containing 
hydrogen,  sodium,  iron,  and  many  other  sub- 
stances. Subsequently,  by  suitable  arrange- 
ments, the  bright  lines  of  this  external  at- 
mosphere were  obtained  at  the  edge  of  the 
sub's  disc.  The  chemistry  and  condition  of 
the  stars  were  rapidly  studied  in  the  same 
way,  with  the  result  of  discovering  very  in- 
teresting resemblances,  and  in  many  cases 
still  more  interesting  and  marked  ditferences  ■ 
between  their  condition  and  that  of  the  sun. 
In  this  way,  for  instance,' when  a  great  in- 
crease in  the  brilliancy  of  the  variable  star 
T  Coronae  was  observed  in  May,  1886,  the 
spectroscope    showed  its   usual  absorption 


spectrum  to  be  crossed  by  a  few  bright  lines, 
as  in  the  figure ;  and  thus  the  phenomenon 
was  clearly  traced  to  some  almost  inconceiv- 
able outburst  of  glowing  hydrogen,  as  was 
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also  the  "new  star"  which  appeared  in  Cyg- 
nus  in  1876.  In  another  star  there  is  an  abun- 
dant quantity  of  the  metal  tellurium,  which 
cannot  be  traced  in  pur  sun,  and  is  only 
present  in  exceedingly  small  quantities  in  our 
earth. 

Still  further  ;  the  apparent  colour  or  wave- 
length of  any  given  ray  apparently  depends 
simply  upon  the  rate  at  which  the  ethereal 
waves  beat  upon  the  retina.  If  the  source  of 
light  be  approaching  rapidly  enough,  this 
rate  will  obviously  be  increased,  the  effect  of 
which  will  be  to  make  that  ray  of  apparently 
higher  refrangibility,  or  nearer  a  blue  colour. 
In  sound  we  get  exactly  the  same  effect,  if  a 
whistle  sounds  while  two  trains  are  approach- 
ing ;  the  pitch  rises  till  the  whistle  is  opposite 
a  hearer  iu  the  other  train,  and  then  as  rapidly 
falls  as  it  recedes.  Now  it  is  found  that  well- 
known  groups  of  lines  are  thus  shifted  in  the 
case  of  certain  stars  ;  and  thus  it  is  absolutely 
determined  that  they  are  approaching  or  re- 
ceding from  the  solai  system  at  the  rate  of  so 
many  miles  per  second.  In  exactly  the  same 
way  the  speed  of  up-rushes  and  down-rushes 
of  the  glowing  hydrogen  during  solar  storms 
has  been  determined. 

Spectrum  analysis  has  finally  led  to  a 
theory,  or  speculation  of  capital  importance, 
concerning  the  so-called  "elements."  The 
spectra  of  compounds  are  as  characteristic 
as  those  of  what  are  called  elements ;  but 
as  the  temperature  of  the  luminous  vapour  is 
increased,  this  spectrum  breaks  up,  as  it 
were,  into  the  lines  of  the  elements  them- 
selves. Where  the  vapour  is  known  to  be 
"  dissociated,"  as  it  is  termed,  at  a  certain 
temperature,  there  is  simultaneously  a  marked 
and  sudden  change  in  its  spectrum.  Now  it 
is  found  that  even  at  temperatures  produced 
in  our  laboratories  the  spectra  of  the  so-called 
elements  themselves  go  through  analogous 
changes  as  the  tempeiuture  is  raised,  giving 
apparently  similar  reason  to  believe  that  they 
then  break  up  into  still  simpler  elements.  In 
the  far  greater  heat  of  the  sun's  chromo- 
sphere there  is  much  more  evidence  of  this 
process  going  on,  and  there  is  one  strong  line 
in  particular  wliicli  has  never  been  ideiititied 
with  any  element  known  on  earth.  It  fur- 
ther appears,  that  unless  we  are  to  suppose 
an  amount  of  impurity  hardly  possible,  dif- 
ferent elements  are  capable  at  certain  high 
temperatures  of  giving  rise  to  certain  coinci- 
dent lines  ;  and  from  these  and  other  collated 
facts,  such  as  an  ascertained  relation  between 
the  atomic  weight  of  an  element  and  the  posi- 
tion of  its  lines  in  the  spectrum,  it  is  now 
held  to  be  probable  that  the  so-called  elements 
are  themselves  compounds,  which  at  a  certain 
temperature  are  broken  up  into  much  fewer 
elements,  or  possibly  into  one.  This  conclu- 
sion is  one  of  the  latest  results  of  spectrum 
analysis. 

spec'-U-lair,  a.     [Ft.  speeulaire,  from  Lat. 
specularis'=  pertaining    to    a    mirror,    from 
speculum  =  a  mirror,  from  specio  =  to  look  at.] 
I,  Ordinary  Language : 

I.  Having  the  qualities  of  a  mirror  or  look- 
ing-glass ;  having  a  smooth  reflecting  surface. 

"  The  object  in  our  case  served  for  a  tpectUar  body, 
to  reflect  that  colour  to  the  eya."— Boyle  :  Works,  i.  698, 

*  2.  Assisting  the  sight  by  means  of  optical 
properties. 

"  Thy  specular  orb 
Apply  to  well-dissected  kernels :  lo  I 
III  each  observe  the  slender  threads 
Of  flmt-beginning  trees."         Philips  :  Older,  L 

*  3.  Affording  a  wide  view  or  prospect. 

"  Look  once  more  ere  we  leavethis  specutftruaoxnit." 
Milton:  P.  R.,  iv,  236, 

II.  Min. :  Presenting  a  smooth  and  brilliant 
surface,  which  reQects  liglit  like  a  mirror. 

specular-iron,  specular  iron-x>re,s. 

Min. :  A  bright  shining  crystallized  variety 
of  Haematite  (q.v.). 


spec-u-lar'-i-;ai,  s.  [Lat.  spemlaris  =  per- 
taining to  a  mirror;  speGuXum ■=  &  mirror. 
Named  on  accouut  of  the  brightness  of  the 
flowers  when  in  sunshine.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Oampanulese,  reduced  by 
Sir  J.  Hooker  to  a  sub-genus  of  Campanula. 
Corolla  rotate ;  capsule  fusiform,  angled, 
opening  by  slits  beneath  the  calyx  limb. 
Specularia  (Campanula)  hybrida  has  the 
corolla  inside  blue,  outside  lilac.  It  is  wild 
in  England,  but  in  Scotland  only  a  colonist. 
5.  (C.)  Speculum  and  Specularia  pentagonia 
have  been  used  in  salads. 

spec'-ii-late,  v.i.  &  t.    [Lat.  speciilntusy  pa. 
par.  of  specular  =  to  behold,  from  ^ecula  =  a 
watch-tower.] 
A.  Intransitive: 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  To  consider  a  subject  by 
turning  it  over  in  the  mind,  and  looking  at  it 
from  various  points  of  view ;  to  meditate  ;  to 
revolve  in  the  mind  ;  to  theorize. 

"  By  merely  sveeulatinff  upon  the  laws  of  perspec- 
tive." — Barrow:  SermoTis,  vol.  iii.,  aer.  2. 

2.  Comm. :  To  purchase  goods,  stocks,  or 
any  other  commodity,  in  the  expectation  of 
a  rise  in  price,  and  of  selling  the  goods  to  an 
advantage  by  reason  of  such  advance  ;  to 
engage  in  speculation.  (Frequently  used  of 
engaging  in  unsound  or  hazardous  business 
transactions.) 

*  B.  Trans. :  To  consider  attentively ;  to 
examine. 

"  Man  was  not  meant  to  gape,  or  look  upward,  but 
to  have  liis  thoughts  sublime ;  and  not  only  behold, 
but  speculaie  their  nature  with  the  eye  of  the  under- 
Btanding."— Browme  ;  Vulgar  Errours,  ok.  iv.,  ch.  1. 

Spec-li-la'-tion,  s.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  specula- 
tionem,  accus.  of  specfiUatio,  from  speculatuSf 
pa.  par.  of  specular  —  to  view,  to  contem- 
plate ;  Sp.  speculacion ;  Ital.  espeadazione.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

♦  1.  The  act  of  viewing  or  looking  on ;  view  ; 
examination  by  the  eye. 

"  Wo  upon  thifl  mountain's  bnsis  by 
Took  stand  for  idle  spaculiition." 

Shakesp. :  Henry  V.,  Iv.  3. 
•2.  Power  of  sight ;  vision. 

"  Thou  hast  no  speculation  in  those  eyes 
Which  thou  dost  glare  with." 

Shakesp.  :  Macbeth,  iii.  ^ 

3.  Mental  view  of  anything  in  its  various 
aspects  and  relations  ;  intellectual  examiuar 
tion ;  contemplation,  meditation. 

"  Whatever  preference  therefore,  in  speculation,  tia 
migbtgive  to  the  republican  form,  he  could  iiot,  with 
these  principles,  be  practically  an  enemy  to  the  govern- 
ment of  kings.  — Horsley :  Sermons,  vol.  iii.,  ser.  44. 
(App.) 

4.  A  train  of  thoughts  formed  by  medita- 
tion ;  the  conclusions  at  which  the  mind 
arrives  by  meditation  or  speculation  ;  a  theory. 

"  To  his  speculations  on  these  subjects  he  gave  tha 
lofty  name  of  the  Oracles  of  Reasoii." — MacauZay: 
Bist.  Eng.,  ch.  xix. 

5.  That  part  of  philosophy  which  is  neither 
practical  nor  experimental. 

6.  In  the  same  sense  as  II.  2. 

II.  Technically : 

1.  Cards:  A  game  at  cards,  the  leading 
principle  of  which  is  the  purchase  of  an  un- 
known card,  on  the  calculation  of  its  probable 
value  when  known  ;  or  of  a  known  one,  on 
the  chance  of  no  better  appearing  in  the 
course  of  the  game,  a  portion  of  the  pack 
not  being  dealt. 

2.  Commercial: 

(1)  The  act  or  jimctice  of  buying  goods, 
stock,  &c.,  or  of  incurring  extensive  risks, 
with  a  view  to  an  increased  profit  or  succesa 
in  trade  ;  the  buying  of  goods,  shares,  stocks, 
or  any  other  purchasable  commodity,  in  ex- 
pectation of  a  rise  in  the  market,  and  thus 
securing  a  gain  to  the  buyer,  or  of  selling 
commodities  in  the  expectation  that  prices 
will  fall,  and  that  thus  the  seller  will  be  able 
to  buy  similar  commodities  back  again  at  a 
lower  price.  The  term  is  generally  used  with 
some  degree  of  disapprobation. 

"  Speculation,  we  fear,  is  Inherent  in  the  human 
constitution,  and  all  that  we  can  say  on  the  mbject  \b 
not  likely  to  put  a  stop  to  it.'^— Chamber^  Journal, 
Feb.  20,  1886,  p.  523. 

(2)  A  single  act  of  speculation ;  a  commer- 
cial or  other  business  transaction  entered  into 
in  the  hope  of  large  profits. 

*  Spec'-U-lat-ist,  s.  [Eng.  speculat(e);  4st.} 
One  who  speculates  or  forms  theories ;  a 
theorist ;  a  speculator. 

"  Fresh  confidence  the  speculatist  taten 
From  ev'ry  hBir-brftin  d  proaelyte  he  mfLksa. 

Cowper  :  Progreu  of  Error,  VSL 


^te,  f3k%,  f^e,  amidst,  what,  f&U,  f^tuer ;  we,  wet,  liere,  camel,  Her,  tli6re ;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;  go,  pdt» 
or*  wore,  W9l^  worls,  wild,  son;  mute,  cub,  ciire,  ^ziite,  cur,  role,  full;  try,  Syrian,    se,  oe  =  e;  ey  =  a;  qn  =  kw. 
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8pSc'-u-l9-tiL7e.  a.  [Ft.  speculatif,  from  Lat. 
^cculativiLs ;  Sp.  &  Port,  especukitivo ;  Ital. 
vp^mlativo,  specolativo.] 

1.  Given  to  speculation  or  theorizing ;  con- 
templative. 

"  Tbere  was  no  reRion  of  the  globe,  no  walk  of  specu- 
lative or  ot  iLctive  life,  in  which  Jesuits  were  not  to  be 
foaud." — MacaiUay :  HUt.  Eng.,  ch.  vi. 

2.  Pertaining  to,  involving,  or  formed  by 
speculation ;  theoretical,  ideal ;  not  verified 
by  fact,  experiment,  or  practice. 

"  That  thei'e  are  all  in  all,  three  speculative  sciencGS, 
distinguished  bj;  their  several  objecte,  physiology,  the 
pure  miithematics,  and  theology  or  metaphyBics."— 
Cudwor/h:  Intell.  System,  p.  416, 

*  3.  Pertaining  to,  or  affording  sight  or 
prospect. 

"  Fond  of  the  specitlative  height, 
Thither  he  wings  his  airy  flight," 

Cowper :  The  Jackdaw. 
*i.  Watching,  pryiag. 

"  My  speculative  and  officed  instruments." 

S/iakesp. :  Othello,  1.  3. 

5.  Pertaining  to  or  given  to  speculation  in 
trade  ;  engaged  in  speculation ;  speculating. 

"The  speculative  merchant  exercises  no  one  regular, 
established,  or  well-kuowu  branch  of  hufliness." — 
Smith  :  Wealth  of  Nations,  bk.  i..  ch.  x. 

6.  Of  the  nature  of  a  speculation  in  trade  ; 
hazardous,  risky  :  as,  a  sp&culMive  business  or 
transaction, 

Bpec'-u-Ia-tive-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  speculative; 
-ly-] 

1.  In  a  speculative  manner;  with  specula- 
tion, theory,  contemplation,  or  meditation  ; 
conte  m  plat  i  vely, 

"  I  have  discoureed  more  speculativelp  than  'tis  fit 
in  a  book  that  Is  designed  for  commou  use  and  edifica- 
tion."—ScoW  .■  Christian  Life.    (Pref.) 

2.  Ideally,  theoretically  ;  in  theory  only, 
not  in  practice  ;  not  practically. 

"For  conscience  .  .  .  signifies,  speculatively,  the 
judjiuient  we  pass  of  things  upon  whatever  piinciples 
we  cliauce  to  have." —  Warburton :  Comment,  on  Pope's 
Essay  on  Man. 

3.  In  the  way  of  speculation  iQ  trade. 

spec'-u-la-tive-ness,  s.  [Eng.  speculative; 
-Ticss,]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  specula- 
tive ;  the  state  of  consisting  in  speculation 
only. 

spec'-u-la-tor,  s.    [Lat.] 

*  1.  Cue  who  watches  ;  a  watcher,  a  look- 
out. 

"All  the  boats  had  one  sprculator,  to  give  notice 
when  tlie  fish  approached." — Brooine:  On  the  Odyssey, 

2.  One  who  speculates  or  theorizes  ;  a 
speculatist,  a  theorist. 

"  The  famous  men  of  war  have  fought. 
The  famous  speculators  thought." 

Matthew  Arnold :  Bacchanalia,  ii. 

3.  One  who  speculates  in  trade ;  one  who 
buys  or  sells  with  a  view  to  a  large  profit. 

"  An  old  man,  who  had  been  a  large  speculator  in 
his  early  days."— CAamfiers"  Journal,  Feb.  20,  1S86, 
p.  523. 

*  spec -u-la-tor-y,  i*.  [Eng.  speculat(e); 
-ory.] 

1.  Exercising  oversight ;  overseeing. 

"My  privileges  are  an  ubiquitary  or  circumambu- 
latory,  speculator!/,  interrogatory,  redargutary  immu- 
nity over  all  the  privy  lodgings."— Coreto;  Coelum 
Sritannicum. 

2.  Intended  or  adapted  for  viewing  or  watch- 
ing. 

"  Speculatory  outposts  to  the  Akeman  Street" — 
T.  Warton :  Hist.  KiUdington,  p.  58. 

3.  Speculative. 

*  Spec'-U-list,  s.     {E.ng.  speculiate) ;  -is(.]    An 

observer,  a  speculator. 

Bpec'-n-lum,  s.    [Lat.  =  a  mirror.) 

*  L  Ord.  Lang. :  A  mirror,  a  looking-glass. 
"A  rough   and   coloured   object   may  serve  for  a 

speculum,  to  reflect  the  artificial  rainbow."— Boyte  .■ 
On  Colours. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Astron.  &  Optics:  A  concave  mirror  of 
metal,  especially  one  used  as  a  reflector  in  a 
reflecting  telescope. 

2.  Bot.  :  Prismatocarpus  Speculum. 

3.  Ornitk. :  A  spot  or  patch,  usually  of 
brilliant  colours,  and  metallic  or  iridescent, 
as  on  the  wings  of  many  of  the  Anatidai,  the 
eyes  in  the  peacock's  tail,  &c. 

4.  Surg.  :  An  instrument  fordilating  certain 
passages  of  the  body,  in  order  to  admit  of  ex- 
aminations or  access  of  instruments  for  opera- 
tion. Speculums  are  known  by  their  con- 
struction, as  bivalve,  four-bladed  valve,  &c., 
or  by  the  part  of  the  body  to  which  they  are 
applicaiale,  as,  anal,  nasal,  vaginal,  &c. 


Speculum-forceps,  s.  ^ 

Surg,  :  Long,  slender  forceps,  used  for 
dressing  wounds  or  operating  on  parts  not 
accessible  except  through  speculums. 

speculum-metal,  i^. 

Chem.  :  An  alloy  of  tin  and  copper,  with  a 
small  proportion  of  metallic  arsenic.  Other 
alloys  are  of  copper,  tin,  and  zinc,  or  of  anti- 
mony and  tin. 

sped,  pret.  &  pa.  par.  of  v.    [Speed,  v.] 

*  spede,  v.i.  &  t.    [Speed,  v.] 

*Spede-ful,  a.    [Speedful.] 

*^speece,  »■    [Species.]    Kind,  sort,  species. 

spee9li,  *  speach,  *  speche,  s.  [For s-prechc, 
from  A.S.  sp<£c,  later  form  of  sp-rrec,  from 
sprecan=tQ  speak  (q.v.);  cogn.  with  Dut. 
j^jroafc;  Ger.  spraclw.] 

1.  The  faculty  of  speaking,  or  of  uttering 
articulate  sounds  or  words  ;  the  faculty  or 
power  of  expressing  thoughts  by  words  or 
articulate  sounds ;  the  power  of  speaking, 

"There  is  none  comparable  to  the  variety  oi  in- 
structive expressions  by  speecJi,  wherewith  man  aloue 
is  endowed,  tor  the  communication  of  hiu  thoughts." 
—Holder :  On  Speech. 

2.  The  act  of  speaking ;  utterance  of 
thought. 

"  I,  with  liberty  ot  speech  implored 
And  bumble  deprecation,  thus  replied." 

Milton:  P.  L.,  viii.  877. 

*  3.  The  act  of  speakiug  with  another ;  con- 
versation, talk. 

"  He  desires  some  private  speech  with  you." 

Sliakesp. :  Measure  for  Measure,  iii. 

4.  That  which  is  spoken ;  words,  as  ex- 
pressing ideas ;  language. 

"  0  goode  God  '  how  gentil  and  how  kind 
Ye  semed  by  your  speche  and  your  visage." 

Chaucer:  C.  T..  8,729. 

*  5.  Anything  said  or  spoken  ;  an  observa- 
tion expressed  in  words ;  a  remark,  talk, 
common  saying. 

"Here  is  speech  that  Scultetus  is  to  make  the  next 
Latin  Bevinon."— Bales :  Jtemains ;  To  Sir  D.  Carlton 
(Nov.,  1618). 

*  6.  A  particular  language,  as  distinct  from 
others  :  a  dialect,  a  tongue. 

"  The  beat  o£  thera  that  speak  this  speech.' 

Shakesp. :  Tempest,  i.  2. 

7.  A  formal  discourse  delivered  in  public  ; 
an  oration,  an  harangue. 

*  speech-crier,  s.  One  who  hawked 
about  printed  accounts  of  the  executions  and 
confessions  (when  any  was  made)  of  crim,inals, 
particulars  of  murders,  &c. 

Speech-day,  s.  The  periodical  (generally 
annual)  day  for  delivering  prizes  in  schools, 
when  exercises  are  recited  by  the  pupils. 

speech  -  maimer,  s.  One  who  makes 
speeches ;  one  who  speaks  much  in  public 
assemblies. 

*  speech,  v.i.  &  t.    [Speech,  s.] 

A.  Intmns. :  To  make  a  speech  ;  to  speak, 
to  harangue. 

"And  were  you  supposed  to  have  the  tongues  ot 
angels  and  archangels  tospeech  it  in  your  behalf,  their 
words  would  have  no  weignt  I  "—Pyle :  Sermons,  ii.  435. 

B.  Trans.  :  To  make  speeches  to. 

"  Tour  lordship  having  spp.ec7ied  to  death 
gome  hundreds  of  your  felJow-meu." 

Moore :  Fudge  FaittUy,  lett.  Ii. 

*  Spee9h'- ful,  a.  [Eng.  speech,  a.;  -/uZ(Z).] 
Speaking ;  full  of  talk  ;  loquacious ;  hence, 
expressive. 

"  Dost  thou  see  the  apeechful  eyne 
Of  the  fond  and  faithful  creature?" 

Blaekie :  Lays  of  Bighlarids,  &c.,  p.  18. 

Spee9h-i-fi-ca'-tl01l,  s.  [Eng.  speechify; 
-cation.]  The  act  or  habit  of  speechifying  or 
making  many  speeches. 

spee9h'-i-fi-er,  s.  [Eng.  speechify;  -er.] 
One  who  speechifies ;  one  who  is  fond  of 
making  speeches. 

"  A  county  member  ...  is  liked  the  better  for 
not  being  a  speechifler."—G.  Eliot:  Daniel  Deronda, 
ch.  xliv. 

Speech'-i-f!y,  v.i.  [Eng.  speech;  i  connect., 
and  suff.  -fy.]  To  make  a  speech  or  many 
speeclies ;  to  harangue ;  to  be  fond  of  speak- 
ing. 

"  When  she  tells  Mr,  Brooke  that  he  is  sure  to  make 
a  fool  of  himself  if  he  goes  speechifying  for  the  radi- 
calB."— British  Quarterly  /tevietv.  Ivit  427.    (1873.) 

*  Spee^h'-ing,  s.  [Eng.  speech;  -ing.]  The 
act  of  making  a  speech. 


speech'- less,  *  speche -les»  *  speche - 
lesse,  a.    [Eng.  speech;  -less.] 

1.  Destitute  of  the  faculty  of  speech ;  un- 
able to  speak ;  dumb,  mute. 

"  He  that  never  hears  a  word  spok-en.  it  is  no  wonder 
he  remains  speechless ;  as  any  one  must  do,  who  from 
an  infant  should  be  bred  up  among  mutes." — Bolder  : 
On  Speech. 

2.  Unable  to  speak  for  a  time  ;  temporarily 
dumb. 

"  speechless  he  stood."  Milton :  P.  L.,  ix.  894. 

*  3.  Silent ;  undisturbed  by  a  voice  or  sound. 

"  In  the  great,  mysterious  darkness 
Of  the  speechless  days  that  slinll  he  I" 

Loyigfellow :  Biaioatha,  xlv. 

*4.  Silent,  taciturn. 

"  Those  whom  speechless  or  sententious  gravity 
might  not  only  displease."— Secter.'  Sermons,  voL  1., 
ser.  10. 

spee9h'-less-l^,  adv.  [Eng.  speechless;  -ly.] 
So  as  to  be  unable  to  speak  :  as,  speechlessly 
drunk. 

spee9h'-less-ness,  *  speeche-les-nesse, 

s.  [Eng.  speechless ;  --ness.]  The  quality  or  state 
of  being  speechless ;  muteness. 

"  Palenesseof  the  face,  the  memory  confused,  speech*- 
lesnesse,  cold  sweats,"— -flotwi;  Bist.  Life  &  Death. 

*  spee9h'-man,  *  speach-man,  s.  [Eng. 
speech,  s.,  and  man.]    A  spokesman. 

"The  Muscouits  doo  write  vnto  S.  Nicholas  to  be  a 
spcachman  for  him  that  is  buried. " — Bolinshed :  Descr. 
of  Britaine,  ch.  ix. 

speed,  *  spede,  *  sped-en,  v.i.  &  t.  [A.S. 
spedan  (pa.  t.  spedde);  cogn.  with  Dut,  spaeden; 
Low  Ger.  spoden,  spuden,  spoden;  Ger.  sputen 
=  to  hasten,  to  advance  quickly,]    [Speed,  s.] 

A.  Intra7i,sltive : 

'^  1.  To  succeed,  to  prosper ;  to  advance  in 
one's  purpose  or  enterpiise  ;  to  have  success. 

"  Spar  hit  nat  and  thou  shalt  spede  the  betere." 
Piers  Plowman,  p.  S9. 

2.  To  fare  ;  to  have  any  fortune,  good  or  ill ; 
to  succeed,  well  or  ill. 

"You  ohall  know  how  I  speed."— Shakesp. :  Merry 
Wives,  ii.  2. 

3.  To  make  haste  ;  to  advance  or  move  with 
celerity. 

"  Well  have  we  speeded,  and  o'er  hill  and  dale  .  .  . 
Cut  shorter  many  a  lejigxia."    3Ii,ton :  P.  R.,  lit  267. 

4.  To  pass  quiekly.  , 
"  Yeai-a  had  rolled  on,  and  fast  thf;y  sped  away," 

Byron  :  Lara,  t,  4. 

*  5.  To  be  expedient.    (Used  impersonally.) 

"  If  it  behoueth  to  have  glorie  it  spediih  not."— 
Wycliffe :  2  Corynth.  xii.  L 

B.  Transitive : 

1.  To  favour;  to  make  prosperous;  to 
prosper. 

"  Heaven  so  speed  mp  in  my  time  to  come." 

Shakesp-  ■  Merry  Wives,  ili.  4. 

*  2.  To  advance,  to  promote. 

"Thei  accomplishen  and  speden  the  deedes  of  hia 
thought."— Cftttucer."  Boecius,  bk.  v. 

*  3.  To  despatch ;  to  send  away  quickly  or  ia 
haste  ;  to  hasten,  to  hurry. 

"  Where  is  Mountjoy,  the  herald  ?    Speed  him  hence." 
Shakesp. :  Benry  V.,  ilL  5. 

*  4.  To  hasten,  to  hurry  ;  to  put  into  quick 
motion  ;  to  accelerate,  to  expedite. 

"She  .  .  .  will  Bp«ed  her  foot  again." 
Sliakesp. :  All's  Well  that  Knde  Well,  ill.  «. 

*  5.  To  hasten  to  a  conclusion ;  to  carry 
through ;  to  execute. 

"Judicial  acts  are  all  those  writings  and  matteia 
which  relate  to  judicial  proceedings,  and  are  sped  ia 
open  co(u-t  at  the  instance  of  one  ur  both  of  the  par- 
ties."— Ayliffe  :  Parergon. 

*  6.  To  help  forward  ;  to  hasten,  to  assist, 

"  Propitious  Neptune  steered  their  course  by  night 
With  rising  gales,  that  sped  their  happy  fliglit," 
Drydcn.     [Todd.) 

7.  To  dismiss  with  good  wishes  or  kindly 
services. 

"  Welcome  the  coming,  speed  the  parting  guest." 
Pope:  Bomer;  Odys\cn  xv.  83L 

*  8.  To  bring  to  destruction  ;  to  destroy,  to 
ruin,  to  kill,  to  undo. 

"  Be  yon  gone :  you  are  sped." 

Shakesp. :  Merchant  of  Venice,  IL  5, 

*  9.  To  make  to  be  versed  ;  to  acquaint. 

"  In  Chaucer  I  am  sped."  Skeltmu 

speed,  *  spede,  s.  [A.S.  spH  (for  sp6di)=z 
haste,  success,  from  S2wwan  =  to  succeed ; 
O.  S.  sp6d  =  success ;  Dut.  spoed  =  speed  ; 
0.  H.  Ger.  spuot,  spd(  =  success  ;  spuon:=  to 
succeed.] 

*  1.  Fortune ;  success  or  prosperity  in  au 
undeitaking. 

"  Happy  be  thy  speed." 

ShaKcsp.  .   Taming  of  the  Shreto,  U. 


bSJl,  l)6y;  poiit,  jS^l;  oat,  jeU,  chorus,  {hin,  t)en?h;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  ag;  expect,  Xenophon,  e^ist.   ph  =  £ 
-clan, -tian  =  Shan,    -tion, -sion  =  shun; -tion, -sion  =  zhun.    -clous, -tious, -sions  =  shiis.   -ble, -die.  &c.  =  bel,  deL 
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*  2.  A  protecting  and  assisting  power. 

"  St.  Nicholas  be  thy  8pecd."~Shak€Sp. :  Two  Gentle- 
K*en  iif  Verona,  Hi-  L 

3.  Swiftness,  quickness,  celerity;  rapidity 
of  motion  ;  rapid  pace  or  rat«. 

"  So  please  you,  sir,  their  speed 
Hath  been  beyond  account." 

Shakesp. :  Winter's  Tale,  li.  8. 

*  4.  Impetuosity ;  headlong  violence  ;  fury. 

"1  pray  you  have  a  continent  forbearance  till  the 
tpeed  of  his  rage  guea  slower."— .a'ftaAesp. :  Lear,  L  2. 

speed-cones,  s.  -pi. 

Mack.  :  The  double  cone-pulleys,  used  for 
varying  and  adjusting  the  velocity  ratio  com- 
municated between  a  pair  of  pai-allcl  shafts 
by  means  of  a  belt. 

speed-indicator,  s. 

1.  Mack. :  A  ccintrivance  for  indicating  the 
number  of  revolutions  made  by  a  shaft  in  a 
given  time. 

2.  Naut. :  A  log  consisting  of  a  spiral  vane 
turned  by  the  passing  water,  and  registering 
its  revolutions. 

speed-multiplier,  s. 

Gearing  :  An  arrangement  by  which  pinions 
are  driven  from  larger  wheels,  the  pinion- 
shafts  carrying  large  wheels,  and  so  on. 

Speed-pulley,  s.     [Cone-pulley,  2.) 

Bpeed'-er,  s.     [Eng.  spe^d;  -er.] 

*  1.  Ord.  Lang. :  One  who  speeds,  hastens 
forwards,  or  assists. 

2.  Cotton :  A  machine  invented  by  Mason 
as  a  substitute  for  tlie  bobbin  and  fly-frame, 
by  which  slivers  of  cotton  from  the  carding- 
machine  are  slightly  twisted,  and  thereby 
converted  into  roviugs. 

•  speed' -ful,  *  spede-ful,  *  sped-fOl,  a. 

[Eng.  speed ;  -ful{i).'\ 

1.  Fortunate,  successful,  prosperous. 

2.  Aiding,  assisting,  advantageous. 

"The  more  iiedefuU  and  necessary  for  vh  la  the 
spedeful  heiije  of  alniyghtyo  God." — Fisher:  Peniten- 
tial Pt.alrris,  cxliii. 

3.  Full  of  speed  ;  hasty. 

•  speed'-  fill  - 1^,  *  spede  -  fill  -  ly,  adv. 
[Eng.  speedful;  -ly.]  In  a  speedful  manner; 
spe^ily,  fortunately,  advantitgeously. 

"This  holye  sacrafyce  may  spedefully  moue  the 
goodues  of  almighty  Ood  to  mercy." — Fisher :  De  Pro- 
fundis. 

Bpeed'-i-l3^,  adv.  [Eng.  speedy;  -ly.']  In  a 
speedy  manner ;  with  speed,  with  haste ; 
quickly,  hastily ;  in  a  very  short  time. 

"  The  king  himaelf  in  person  is  set  forth. 
Or  hitherwarda  intended  s]>eedily.' 

Shakesp.  :  l  Eenry  JV.,  iv.  1. 

Bpeed'-l-ness,  s.  [Eng.  speedy  ;  -twss.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  speedy  ;  speed,  quick- 
ness, celerity,  baste,  rapidity. 

"The  spcediness  of  your  return," 

Shakesp. :  Cymbeline,  IL  4, 

•  Speed- less,  *  speed-lesse,  «.  [Eng. 
speed;  -less.] 

1.  Having  no  fortune ;  unfortimate,  un- 
lucky. 

"  And  in  their  ship  retume  the  speedl^sie  wowera." 
Chapman. :  Homer ;  Odyssey  v. 

2.  Having  no  speed, 

Bpced'-well,  *.     [Eng. 
speed,  and  well.] 

Bat. :  The  genus  Veron- 
ica, and  specially  Veronica 
Chamcedrys,  the  Germander 
Speedwell.  The  name  is 
given  because  the  blossoms 
fall  off  and  fly  away  as  soon 
as  the  plant  is  gathered. 
Speedwell  is  equivalent  to 
FarewfiU  or  Goodbye,  said 
to  them  as  they  depart. 
(Prior.)  The  stem  is  bi- 
fariously  hairy;  the  leaves, 
which  are  nearly  sessile, 
cordate  -  ovate,  inciso-ser- 
rate ;  the  racemes  many- 
flowered  ;  the  corolla  very 
bright  blue,  appearing  in 
May  and  June.  V.  virginica,  a  United  States 
species  kuowu  as  Culver's  Phyjiic,  is  need  in 
medicine  as  an"  active  diuretic  and  cathartic. 
V.  officinalis,  the  Common  Speedwell,  was  form- 
erly mncli  useJ  as  a  substitute  for  tea,  and  as  a 
tonic  and  diuretic.     [Veronica.] 

"  The  little  snecdweJI's  darling  bine." 

Tennyson  :  in  Memonam,  Ixxxlt  10. 


SPEEDWELL. 


speed'-y,  *  sped~i,  a.    [A.a.  spcdig.] 
*  1.  Prosperous,  fortunate. 
"  If  iu  ony  naaner  sum  tyine  I  haue  a  spedi  weie  in 
the  wille  of  God  to  come  to  you."—  Wyclw»  ■  Romans 
L  10. 

2.  Quick,  swift,  rapid,  nimble ;  moving  at 
a  rapid  rate. 

"  He  making  speedy  way  through  speraed  syre." 
Spenser:  F.  Q.,  I.  i.  89. 

3.  Quick  in  performance  ;  not  dilatory,  not 
slow :  as,  a  speedy  despatch  of  business. 

4.  Soon  to  be  expected ;  near  ;  quickly  ap- 
proaching. 

"  Gh)d  send  you  a  speedy  Infirmity." 

Shakesp. :  Twelfth  NiglU,  i.  5. 

speel,  speil,  v.t.  or  i.    [Etym.  doubtful.]    To 
climb. 

"  Nae  mortal  could  speel  them  without  a  rope."— 
Scott:  Antiquary,  ch.  vii. 

speel-^en,  s.    [Spellken.] 

speer,  v.t.    [Speib.] 

*  speer'-hawk,  a.    [First  element  doubtful, 
and  Eng.  hawk.] 
Bot. :  Hawk  weed  (q.  v.).   ( Britten  £  Holland. ) 

speer'-ing, «.    [Speiring.] 

speet,  v.t.    [Spit  (1),  v.]    To  stab.    {Prov.) 


Spee'-ton,  s.    [See  def.] 

Geog. :  A  chapelry  of  the  East  Riding  of 
Yorkshire,  five  miles  north-west  of  Bridlington. 

Speeton-clay,  s. 

Genl. :  An  argillaceous  formation  cropping 
out  from  beneath  the  white  chalk  of  Flam- 
borough  Head,  Prof.  Judd  {Qiiart.  Joxirn. 
Geol.  Soc,  xxiv.  218-250)  considers  that  it  con- 
tains at  least  seven  divisions  well  marked 
lithologically,  and  still  better  palseonto logi- 
cally. The  highest  tliree  are  Neocomian,  and 
the  others  Jurassic.  The  Upper,  Middle,  and 
Lower  beds  of  the  former  series  correspond 
to  the  Upper,  Middle,  and  Lower  Neocomian, 
the  fourth  to  the  Portlandian,  the  fifth,  sixth, 
and  seventh  to  tiie  Upper,  Middle,  and  Lower 
Kimmeridge.  All  have  distinctive  fossils ; 
many  of  them  Ammonites  occurring  in  par- 
ticular zones.  In  the  highest  bed  have  been 
found  remains  of  Plesiosaurusand  Teleosaurus. 


sp  eight. 


[Specht.] 


spell,  v.t.  or  i.     [Speel.] 

speir,  "*  spere,  *  speyre. «.  [Speir,  v.]  An 
inquiry  ;  an  object  sought. 

"  Edward  told  William  of  Alfred  alle  the  case 
&  praied  him  of  help,  for  he  dred  harder  pase, 
&  if  he  myght  conquere  Ingloiid,  thiit  wasliis  speyre." 
Robert  de  Brunne,  p.  53, 

speir,  *  spere,  v.t.  or  i.  [A.S.  spyrian ;  Icel. 
spyrja  =  to  trace  out ;  cf.  Dut.  spoor ;  Ger. 
spur  =  a  track.]    To  ask,  to  inquire.    {Scotch.) 

"  I'll  gie  you  a.  hit  canny  advice,  and  ye  manna  speir 
what  for  neither,"— 5co(( ,-  Guy  Mannering,  ch.  xxii. 


speir'-an-tli^. 


[SPIRANTHV.] 


spelr'-ing,  s.  [Speir.]  An  asking  a  ques- 
tion ;  an  answer  to  questions  asked ;  infor- 
mation.   (Scotch.) 

"  If  it  please  my  Creator,  I  will  forthwith  obtain 
speirings  thereof."— ScoM.'   Waverley,  ch.  xxx. 

Speiss,  s.  [Ger.  speise  =  mixed  metals.]  A 
brittle,  reddish  alloy,  composed  chiefly  of 
nickel  and  arsenic. 

*  Spelce,  s.    [Speak.] 
t  speke,  ».     [Spike.] 

t  spek'-nel,  *.    [Spicnel.) 

*  spek-ta-kel,  ^.    [Spectacle.] 

*  spe-lse'-an,  a.  [Lat.  spelreum;  Gr.  a-trq- 
\aiov  (speiaion)  =  a.  cave.]  Of  or  pertaining 
to  a  cave  or  caves  ;  living  in  a  cave  or  caves. 

"  More  satisfactorily  determining  their  contempo- 
raneity with  the  extinct  quadrupeds  those  cave-ft>in 
killed  and  devoured  than  in  any  other  spelcean  retreat 
which  I  hrtve  explored." — Prof.  Owen,  Id  Longman's 
Magazine,  Nov..  1882,  p.  67. 

*  speld,  s.  [Spill  (1),  s.]  A  splinter.  (Wil- 
liam of  Palerne,  3,392.) 

speld,  v.t.  [Cf.  Ger.  spalten  =  to  divide.] 
[Spill  (1),  s.]  To  spread  out;  to  expand. 
(Scotch.) 

*  spel'-der,  *  spil-dur,  s.  [A  dimin.  from 
speld  (q.v.).]    A  little  splinter. 


8per-<Ung,   spel'-dron,    s.     [Speld.]    A 
small  tisli,  split  and  dried  in  the  sun. 

*  spel'-flol,  a.    [Eng.  spell,  s. ;  -fulil).^  Having 
spells  or  charms. 


spelk,  5.  [A.S.  spelc]  A  small  rod,  used  as 
a  splint ;  a  spike  in  thatching ;  a  rod  in  a 
loom,  &c. 

spell  (1),  *  spelle,  s.  [A.S.  spel,  spell  =.& 
saying,  a  story  ;  Icel.  spjall;  0.  H.  Ger.  spel; 
Goth,  spill.]    [Spell  (1),  v.] 

*  1,  A  tale,  a  story. 

2.  A  charm  consisting  of  some  words  of 
occult  power;  any  form  of  words,  written  or 
spoken,  supposed  to  possess  magical  virtues  ; 
an  incantation  ;  a  charm  of  any  sort. 

"Yet  the  spell  which  hound  his  followers  to  him 
was  not  altogether  broken." — 3/acaulay :  Sist.  Eng., 
ch.  ivii. 

spell-bound,  i*.  Under  the  influence  of 
a  spell. 

"  Spell-bound  within  the  clustering  Cyclades." 

Byron  :  Corsair,  iii.  S. 

"  spell-stopped,  a.    Spell-bound. 

"There  stand, 
For  you  are  spell-stopp'd."    Shakesp  :  Tempest,  v.  L 

*  Spell-word,  s.  a  magic  word,  a  charm^ 
a  spell. 

"  His  only  spell-word  Liberty  I ' 

Moore  :  Fire-  Worshippvrs. 

*  spell-work,  s.  That  which  is  worked 
or  wrought  by  spells  ;  the  power  or  effect  of 
magic ;  enchantment. 

■'  Those  Perl  Islea  of  light, 
That  hang  by  spell-work  in  the  air." 

Moore :  Fire-  Worshippers. 

Spell  (2),  s.  [A.S.  spc^wzT?,=:  to  supply  the 
place  of  another  ;  cogn.  with  Dan.  spelen;  Icel. 
spila ;  Dan.  spille  ;  Sw.  spela;  Ger.  spielen  =  to 
play,  act  a  pari ;  Sw.  &.  Dut.  spel;  Icel.  &  Dan. 
spil;  Ger.  spiel;  O.  H,  Ger.  spil  =  a  game.] 

1.  A  piece  of  work  done  by  one  person  iit 
relief  of  another  ;  a  turn  of  work  ;  a  shift. 

"Their  toil  ia  ho  extreme  as  they  cannot  endure  it 
above  four  hour:)  iu  a  day,  but  are  succeeded  by  spells  i 
the  residue  of  the  time  they  \tear  out  at  coytes  auu 
ieyles."—Carew :  Survey  of  Cornwall. 

2.  A  short  period ;  an  interval ;  a  while  or 
season. 

"  A  spell  of  real  dry  and  growing  weather  would 
800D  enable  us  to  get  fairly  alongside  of  our  work."— 
Field,  March  6,  1886. 

3.  Gratuitous  helping  forward  of  another's 
work  ;  as,  a  •wood-spell.    (Amer.) 

Spell  (3),  «.    [Spill (I),*.] 

spell  (I),  ^speale,  *  spell-en  *spell-ynp 

v.i.  &  t.  [A.S.  sjjeltian  —to  declare,  to  relate, 
to  tell,  to  speak,  to  discourse,  from  spel,  spell 
=  a  discourse,  a  story  [Spell  (1),  s.\ ;  Out. 
speUen=  to  spell ;  M.  H.  Ger.  spellen  =■  to  re- 
late; Goth.  s^i//o7i;  O.  Fr.  espeler ;  Fv.  epeler.\ 

A,  Intransitive: 

1.  To  form  ^\.u■ds  with  the  proper  letters, 
either  in  reading  or  writing. 

"Another  cause  which  hath  maimed  our  language, 
is  a  foolisli  opinion  that  we  ought  to  spell  exactly  u 
we  apeak."— Swift. 

*  2.  To  read. 

"  Where  I  may  nit  and  rightly  j/jeli 
Of  every  star  tb.it  iie:vv'n  doth  show." 

AJilton :  II  I'eiiscrosQ,  170. 

B,  Transitive: 

*  1,  To  tell,  to  narrate,  to  teach. 

2.  To  write,  repeat,  or  point  out  the  proper 
letters  of  a  word  in  their  regular  oider  ;  to- 
form  by  letters. 

"  Leaving  an  obscure,  rude  name. 
In  cliaractere  uncouth,  and  spelt  amiss." 

Cowper ;  Task.  1.  283. 

3.  To  read  ;  to  read  with  labour  or  diffi- 
culty ;  hence,  to  discover  by  marks  or  charac- 
ters.   (Often  with  out.) 

"  To  spell  out  a  God  in  the  works  of  CTeation,"- 
South:  Sermons. 

4.  To  make  up,  to  constitute,  as  letters 
make  up  a  word. 

"  The  Snxon  heptarchy,  when  seven  kings  put  to- 
gether did  spell  hut  one  lu  eSect."— Fuller. 

*  5.  To  act  as  a  spell  upon  ;  to  fascinate^ 
to  chaim. 

"  Such  tales  as  needs  must  with  amazement  >pefl  you." 
Keats :  To  my  Brother 

spell  (2),  v.t.  [Spell  (2),  v.]  To  take  or  sup- 
ply the  place  of  another  ;  to  take  tlie  turn  of 
at  work ;  to  relieve. 

*  Spell'-a-ble,  a.  [Eng.  s^pell;  -abh.]  Cap- 
able of  IJeing  spelt. 

"In  all  its  spellable  dlaleote."— Cariyte;  MUctU^ 
lames,  iv.  68. 


Gkte,  faU  Hire,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  th^re;  pine,  pit,  s'ire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pdt» 
or,  wore,  wolf;  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  ciire,  gjiite,  cur,  rule,  ^ill;  try,  SyrUui.    se,  ce  =  e;  ey  =  a;  qu  =  kw. 
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speU'-er  (i),  *  spell-are,  s.  [Eng.  spell  (i), 
V  ;  -er.] 

1.  One  who  spells, 

*  2.  A  book  containing  exercises  in  spelling ; 
a  spelling-book. 

epell'-er  (2),  a-.  [Prob.  the  same  as  spelder 
(q.v.).] 

Her. :  A  brancb  shooting  out  from  the  first 
part  of  a  buck's  iiorn  at  the  top. 

BpGir-ing,  pr.  par,,  a.,  &  s.    [Spell  (1),  v.] 
A.  &  E,  As  pr.  par.  &  partidp.  adj.  :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  As  substantive : 

1.  The  act  of  one  who  spells. 

2.  The  manner  in  which  words  are  formed 
with  letters  ;  orthography. 

8pelling[-bee,  s.  A  competitive  examina- 
tion in  spelling.     [Bee  (1),  s.,  II.  2.] 

spelling-book,  &-.  A  book  for  teaching 
diildren  to  spell. 

*  Spell'-ken,  s.  [Dut.  speel ;  Ger.  spiel  =  play, 
and  Eng.  ke.n  =  a  house.]  A  play-house,  a 
theatre.    (Slang.) 

"  Who  in  ft  row,  like  Tom,  could  lead  tlie  van. 
Booze  iu  the  ken.  oi  nt  the  apellken  hustle?" 
Byron :  Don  Juan,  xi.  19. 

■pelt,  pret.  &  pa.  par.  of  v.    [Spell  (1),  v.] 

spelt  (1),  s.     [Spelter.] 

Bpelt  (2),  5.  [A.S.  spelt;  Dut.  &  Low.  Ger. 
spelt;  Ger.  spelz.] 

Bot. :  An  inferior  kind  of  wheat,  Triticum 
Spelta;  called  also  German  Wheat.  It  has  a 
stout,  almost  solid  straw,  witJi  strong  spikes 
of  grain.  It  is  more  hardy  than  common 
wheat,  and  grows  in  Bavaria  and  other  parts 
of  Genuany,  in  the  south  of  France,  and  in 
elevated  situatinns  in  Switzerland  where  com- 
mon wheat  would  not  ripen. 

"They  that  use  zeaor  spelt,  have  not  the  fine  red 
wheat  far."— P.  Boliand:  PUnie,  bk.  xviii.,  ch,  viii. 

spelt-corn,  spelt-wheat,  ».    [Spelt, 

(2).] 
Bpelt,  vX     [Ger.  spalten.]    To  split,  to  break. 

"Feed  ^eeae  with  oats,  xfjelted  beans,  barley  meal, 
or  grotind  malt  mixed  with  beer."~Mortimer  :  But- 
bandry. 

0per-ter,  spelt  (1),  spalt,  s.  {G^v.spiauter 
=  zinc,  pewtpr.] 
Metallurgy : 

1.  A  commercial  name  fnr  zinc. 

2.  A  technical  abbreviation  of  spelter-solder, 
an  impure  zinc  of  a  yellowish  colour  used  in 
soldering  brass  .joints.  It  is  kmiwn  in  Ger- 
many as  gelbliclies  englischer  zinte,  and  possi- 
bly owes  its  colour  to  the  presence  of  a  small 
amount  of  copper. 

Spelter-solder.  ».    [Spelter,  2.] 

*  ape-liinc',  a.  [Lat.  spelunca.]  A  cave,  a 
cavern, 

Bpen9e,  *  spense,  s.  [O.  Fr.  despense,  from 
despendre (Lat.  dispendeo)  =  to  spend  (q.v.).] 

*  1.  A  buttery,  a  larder,  a  place  where  pro- 
visions were  kei't. 

"  Al  vjnoleiit  as  hotel  in  the  spence." 

Chaucer:  C.  T.,  7,612. 

2.  A  parlour ;  the  room  wliere  meals  are 
eaten. 

"  I  am  gaun  to  eat  my  dinner  quietly  in  the  spence." 
~8cQtt :  Old  Alortaliti/,  ch.  iv. 

*  3.  Expense,  expenditure. 

"  For  better  is  coste  uiion  somewhat  worth,  than 
tpertce  upon  uothlnge  siortlj." — Axcfuim:  Toxvphilus, 
bk.  ii. 

8pen'-9er  (1),  s.  [Called  after  Earl  Spencer, 
who  first  wore  the  garment,  or  at  least  first 
brought  it  into  fasliion.]  An  outer  coat  or 
jacket  witliout  skirts. 

"He  wore  s.  spencer  of  a  light  brown  drugget,  a 
world  too  loose,  above  a  lesitlieru  jerkin."— Zord 
Lytton:  £uge7ie  Aram,  bk.  iii,,  ch.  iv. 

•spen'-5er  (2),  *spen-cere,  *Gpen-sere, 

3.     [O.  Fr,  despensLer.]   [Spence.]    The  person 
who  had  the  care  of  the  spence  or  buttery. 

8pen'-9er  (3),  s.    [Etym.  doubtful.] 

Najit. :  A  four-cornered  four-and-aft  sail, 
whose  head  is  extended  by  a  gatt'  and  its  foot 
usually  by  a  sheet.  Its  position  is  abaft  tlie 
fore  or  the  main  mast,  and  it  is  frequently 
bent  to  a  spencer-mast  (q.v.).  It  is  a  trysail 
to  the  fore  or  main  nuist,  and  differs  from  a 


spanker  or   driver   in  position.     The  latter 
belong  to  the  mizzen.    [Snow  (2),  s.] 

spencer-mast,  s. 

Naut :  A  small  niaet  abaft  a  lower  mast  for 
hoisting  a  trysail. 

Spen'-^er-ism,  s.    [See  def.] 

Hist.  &  Philos. :  The  system  advocated  by 
Herbert  Spencer  (born  1820)  in  his  works— 
the  application  of  the  principles  of  evolution 
to  tlie  phenomena  of  mind  and  of  society. 
"  Social  or  moral  thaoriea,  such  as  Comtism  and 
Spenceriam,  which,  in  the  abaeuce  of  grounded  [ihilo- 
sojihic  truth,  offer  to  assume  its  place  and  duties."— 
'J'.  Davidson:  Phii.  Sytt.  of  A.  Jiasmini,  p.  cvl. 

spend,  ""apende.  v.t.  &  i.  [A.S.  spendan 
(in  the  compounds  d-spendan  a,v\d  for-spendan), 
from  Low  Lat.  dispendeo  —  to  spend,  waste, 
consume;  Ital.  spe))dere  =  to  spend;  spendio 
=  expense  ;  0.  Fr.  despeTidre.] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  lay  out,  to  expend  ;  to  part  with. 

"  Wherefore  do  ye  spend  money  for  that  which  in 
not  bread  ?  "—Isaiah  Iv.  2, 

2.  To  consume,  to  waste,  to  exhaust,  to 
squander. 

"There  ia  oil  in  the  dwelling  of  the  wise,  but  a 
foolish  man  spendeth  it  up."— Proi/eris  xxi,  20, 

3.  To  exhaust  or  drain  of  force  or  strength  ; 
to  waste  ;  to  wear  away. 

"The  Trojana,  worn  with  toils,  and  spent  with  woes." 
Dr^dsn:  Virgil;  ^Eneidi.  243. 

*  4.  To  utter,  to  speak  ;  to  give  out,  to 
declare. 

"  I  will  but  spend  one  word  here  in  the  house." 

Shiikeap. :  Sferchant  of  Venice,  i.  2. 

5.  To  pass,  as  time  ;  to  suffer  to  pass  away. 
"  They  spend  their  days  in  wealth."— /ofi  xid.  18. 

B.  Intransitive : 

I.  Ordinary  Language  ; 
1.  To  expend  money  ;  to  make  disposition  of 
money  ;  to  incur  expense. 

"  Every  man  will  be  thy  friend 
Whilst  tliou  hiiat  wherewith  to  speTtd." 

Shakesp. :  Passi&iiate  Pilgrim,  408. 

*  2.  To  be  lost,  wasted,  dissipated,  or  con- 
sumed ;  to  vanish,  to  dissipate,  to  spread. 

"  The  sound  spendeth,  and  is  dissipated  iu  the  open 
air;  but  in  such  concaves  it  is  coiiatrved  and  con- 
tracted."—flacon. 

IL  Min.  :  To  break  ground ;  to  make  away. 

^  To  spend  is  to  deprive  in  a  less  degree 
than  to  exhaust,  and  that  in  a  less  degree  than 
to  drain ;  eveiyone  who  exerts  himself  iu 
any  degree  spends  his  strength  ;  if  the  exer- 
tions are  violent  he  exhausts  himself  ;  a  country 
wliiuh  is  drained  of  men  is  supjiosed  to  have 
no  more  left.  To  spend  may  be  applied  to 
that  whicli  is  external  or  inherent  in  a  body  ; 
exhaust  tn  that  which  is  inherent ;  drain  to 
that  which  is  external  to  the  body  in  which  it 
is  contained  :  we  may  speak  of  spending  our 
wealth,  ourresources,  our  tune,  and  the  like  ; 
but  of  exhnusiing  our  strength,  our  vigour, 
our  voice,  and  the  like  ;  of  draining,  in  the 
proper  applicatiun,  a  vessel  of  its  liquid,  or, 
in  tlie  improper  application,  draining  a  trea- 
sury of  its  contents  :  hence  arises  this  farther 
distinction,  that  to  spend  and  to  exhaust  may 
tend,  more  or  less,  to  the  injury  of  a  body  ; 
but  to  drain,  may  be  to  its  advantage.  To 
spend  implies  simply  to  turn  to  some  purpose 
or  to  make  use  of ;  to  expend  carries  with  it 
likewise  the  idea  of  exhausting;  to  dissipate 
signifies  to  expend  in  waste,  to  squander. 
(Crabb.) 

T[  To  spend  a  mast : 

Naut. :  To  break  or  carry  away  a  mast  in 
foul  weather. 

*  spend-all,  s.    A  spendthrift. 

*  Spend'-a-ble,  a.  [Eng.  $2-)end  ;  -able.] 
Cajjable  of  being  spent ;  available  for  expen- 
diture. 

"The  enormous  loss  of  spendable  income  thereby 
occasioned  to  the  landlords.  '—Times,  March  23,  1SS6. 

spend'-er,  *  spend-our,  «.  [Eng.  spend ; 
-er.] 

1.  One  who  spends. 

2.  One  who  spends  lavishly  ;  a  spendthrift. 

"  If  they  were  apendwrs,  they  must  needs  have, 
because  it  was  seen  in  their  port,  and  mauner  of 
living."— flacoji  .■  Ecnnj  VII. 

spen'-drell,  s.    [Spandril.] 

Arch.  :  A  spandril. 

"  The  whole  pressure  caused  by  the  movement  and 
depression  of  the  north  wall,  as  evidenced  by  the 
crushing  at  the  spendrell  and  the  scaling  off  of  the 
brickwork."— /Ja/Ja  TeU'graph,  Dec.  16,  1885. 


spend'-thrift,  a.  &  a.  [Eng.  spend,  and 
thrift.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Prodigal,  wasteful,  improvident. 
"  straight  from  the  filth  of  this  low  grub,  behold 

Comes  fluttering  forth  a  gaudy  spendthrift  heir." 
Tltomson :  Castle  of  Indolence,  ii,  51. 

B.  As  subst. :  One  who  spends  his  means 
lavishly  or  wastefully;  an  improvident  per- 
son ;  a  prodigal. 

"  What  would  he  have  cost  ourprodigal  spendthrifts^ 
if  he  had  been  taken  upon  our  coaata  near  Rome?"— 
P.  Holland:  PUnie,  bk.  ix.,  ch.  xviiL 

*  spend'-thrift-y.  a.  [Eng.  spendthHft;  -y.] 
Spendthrift,  piodigal. 

"  SpendthrSfty,  unclean,  and  rufflau-Uke  courses.'— 
Rogers  :  Jfaaman  the  Syrian,  p.  CIU 

Spen-ser'-3f-ail,  a.  [See  def.]  Of  or  relating 
to  the  poet  Spenser  (1652-1599).  Specifically 
applied  to  the  style  of  versiiication  adopted 
by  him  iu  his  Faerie  Queene,  and  followed  by 
Byron  in  his  Childe  Harold.  It  consists  of  a 
strophe  of  eight  decasyllabic  lines,  and  an 
Alexandrine,  and  has  a  threefold  rhyme  ;  the 
first  and  third  lines  forming  one,  the  second, 
fourth,  fifth,  and  seventh  another,  and  the 
sixth,  eighth,  and  ninth  the  third. 

"In  short,  it  is  to  be  feared  that  Lord  Camarvon'B 
Odyssey  can  never  supersede  Worsley's,  in  Spenserian 
stanzas,  nor  Avia's,  though  it  is  a  very  close  and 
studious  performance.  "—iJaiYy  News,  Nov.  16,  1886. 

spent,  pret,  pa.  par.,  &  a.    [Spend.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pret.  S  pa.  par. :  (See  th& 
verb). 

C.  As  adjective: 

1.  Worn  out,  weary,  exhausted. 

"Her  recent  efforts  had  been  too  much  for  hsr 
strength,  and  had  left  her  spent  and  unnerved," — 
Macauluy:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xx. 

2.  Having  deposited  the  spawn.  (Said  of 
hen'ings,  salmon,  &c.) 

3.  Deprived  of  the  charge  ;  firom  which  the 
charge  has  been  fired. 

"A  spent  cartridge  waa  picked  \ya."— Daily  Tels' 
graph,  Dec.  21,  1881. 

spent-ball,  s.  a  cannon  or  rifle  ball 
which  reaches  an  object,  but  without  suffi- 
cient force  to  penetrate  it  or  to  wound  other 
than  by  a  contusion. 

sper,  sperr,  v.t.    [Spar  (1),  v.) 

*  sper'-a-ble,  *  sper'-ra-ble,  s.  [Sparabls.) 

*  sper'-a-ble,  a.  [Lat.  sperabilis,  from  spero 
=  to  hope.]  Capable  of  being  hoped  for; 
within  the  bounds  of  hope. 

"  We  may  cast  it  away,  if  it  be  found  but  a  bladder, 
and  discharge  it  of  so  much  as  is  vain  and  not  sper- 
able." — Bacon. 

*sper'-age  (ageasig),  s.    [Asparagus.] 
Bot. :  (1)    Asparagus  officinalis ;    (2)   Orni- 
tkogalum  pyrenaicum;  (3)  Phaseolus  vulgaris. 
{Britten  &  Holland.) 

*  Sper'-ate,  a.  [Lat.  speratus,  pa.  par.  of 
spero  ="to  hope.]    Hoped  for. 

"We  have  spent  much  time  in  distinguishing  be- 
tween the  sperate  and  desperate  debts  of  the  clergy.' 
—Representation  to  Queen  Anne,  in  £cton'i  State  <^ 
Queen  Anne's  Bounty,  p.  103,    (1721.) 

spere,  s.  &  v.t.    [Sp£ir,  «.  &  v.} 

*  spere  (1),  ».    [Spear,  5.] 

*  spere  (2),  «.    [Sphere.] 

*  Spere  (3),  s.    [Etym.  doubtful.] 

Arch. :  An  old  term  for  tlie  screen  across 
the  lower  end  of  a  dining-room  to  shelter  the 
entrance. 

sper'-gu-la,  5.  [Mod.  Lat.,  dimin.  from  Lat. 
spargo (in  compos,  -sppvgo)  =  to  scatter.  Named 
from  scattering  its  seeds.] 

Bo^.  :  Spurrey ;  a  genus  of  lUecebracese 
(Lindley),  of  Alsinese  {Sir  J.  Hooker).  Sepals 
five,  petals  five,  as  large  as  the  calyx,  ovate, 
entire  ;  stamens  five  or  ten  ;  styles  five,  alttn-- 
nate  with  the  sepals ;  capsule  with  five  entire 
valves,  many-seeded.  Species  two  or  three, 
from  temperate  countries.  One,  Spergula  ar- 
vensis,  the  Corn  Spurrey,  ia  European.  It  has 
stems  six  to  twelve  inches  high,  swollen  at 
the  joints ;  petals  white.  It  is  abundant  in 
cornfields,  and  is  sometimes  cultivated  as 
food  for  sheep. 

sper-gu-lar'-i-a,  s.  [Mod.  Lat.  spergulia); 
Lat.  fern.  sing.  adj.  suff".  -aria.} 

Bot. :  Sandwort  Spurrey ;  a  genus  of  lUece- 
braceje  or  Alsinese,  akin  to  Spergula.  Tlie 
sepals  are  flat,  the  petals   ovate,  entire,  as 


boil,  bd^;  pout,  jowl;  cat,  9ell,  chorus,  9lun,  beuQli;  go,  ^em;  thin,  this;  sin,  a§;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist,    -ing. 
-cian,  -tian  =  shan.    -tion,  -sion  =  shun;  -tion,  -gion  =  zhun.    -cions,  -tious.  -slous  =  shtis.    -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  bel,  d^U 
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large  as  the  calyx ;  etvlefl  usually  three. 
Known  species  three  or  four.  Two  are 
Kuropcan ;  lypergulaHa  rubra,  field,  and  S. 
marina.  Seaside  Sandwort  Spurrey.  Both  have 
red  flowers.  The  litst  has  flat  leaves,  lanceolate 
cleft  stipules,  and  the  capsule  as  long  as  the 
sepals ;  the  second  has  linear  seniiterete  leaves ; 
deltoid  ovate  stipules,  and  the  capsule  longer 
than  tlie  sejials.  The  latter  is  fleshy,  it  may 
be  only  a  sub-species  of  S.  rubra, 

sperm,  *  sperme*  s.    [Fr.  sperme  =  sperm, 
seed,  from  Lat.  sperma ;  Gr.  <7ir4pfia  (sperma) 
=  seed,  from   a-rreipbi  {>!pelro)  =  to  sow;  Sp. 
eaperma ;  Ital.  sperma.] 
1,  The  seminal  fluid  of  animals  ;  semen. 

*'  Not  begeten  of  inanDes  sperme  uiicleao." 

Chaucer:  C.  T.,  14,015. 

,  2.  The  spawn  of  fishes  or  frogs. 

3.  A  common  and  colloquial  abbreviation 
for  spermaceti  (q.v.). 

sperm-cell,  s. 


1,  The  male  element  in  reproduction. 

2.  A  spFjrmatoblast  (q.v.). 
sperm-oil,  s. 

Chem. :  An  oil  found,  together  with  sperma- 
ceti, in  the  head  of  the  sperm  whale.  It  is 
neutral,  liquid  at  18%  and  is  saponified  with 
difliculty  by  potash. 

sperm-whale,  a.    [Cachalot.) 

Sper-m^-ce'-ti,  *  par-ma-ce-ti,  s.  &  a. 

[Lat.  sperma  ceti-=  sperm  of  the  whale;  cetus 
—  a  whale  ;  Gr.  kijtos  QcUos).'} 
A,  As  mbstantive : 

1.  Chem. :  A  neutral,  inodorous,  and  nearly 
tasteless,  fatty  substance,  extracted  from  the 
oily  matter  of  the  head  of  the  sperm  wliale  by 
filtration  and  treatment  with  potash-ley.  It 
is  white,  brittle,  soft  to  the  touch,  sp.  gr. 
0-943  at  15%  melts  from  38°  to  47%  and  is 
cliiefly  used  in  ointinents  and  cerates. 

2.  Pharm.  :  Spermaceti  was  formerly  given 
as  a  medicine ;  now  it  is  chiefly  employed 
externally  as  an  emollient,  and  in  tlie  pre- 
paration of  a  blistering  paper. 

E.  As  adj.  :  Relating  to  or  composed  of 
epermacL'ti. 

Spermaceti-oil,  ».  The  same  as  Sperm- 
oil  (q.v.). 

spermaceti-ointment,  s. 

Pharm. :  An  ointment  composed  of  sperma- 
ceti, white  wax,  and  almond  oil. 

spermaceti-Whale,  s.    [Cachalot.] 

sper-ma-,  pref.     [Spermat-.] 

Bper-ma-co'-^e,  s.  [Pref.  sperm(a-),  and  Gr. 
aKuiKTj  (((A:o/re)  =  a  point.  Named  fiom  the 
acute  calyx  teeth  surmounting  the  seed- 
vessel.] 

Bot. :  The  typical  genus  of  Spermacocidss 
(q.v.).  Tropical  weeds,  with  white  or  blue 
flowers.  Spervuicoce  feTr%(ginp.a  and  S.  Poaya 
are  used  in  Brazil,  and  S.  vcrticillata  in  the 
West  Indie.-i,  as  substitutes  for  ipecacuanha, 
and  S.  hispida  in  India  as  a  sudorific. 

sper-ma- cd'-§i-d0B,  s.  pi.    [Mod.  Lat.  sper- 
macoc(e);  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  snff.  -idee.] 
Bot. :  A  family  of  Coflfeie  (q.v.). 

sper'-ma-gone,  sper-ma-go'-ni-um,  a. 

[Spermooone,  Sfermogoniiim.] 

Sper-man-gi-iim,  s.  [Pref.  sperm(a)-,  and 
Gr.  ayy^lov  (anggcion)  =  a  vessel,  a  pail.] 

Bot.  :  The  case  containing  the  spores  of 
Algal  s. 

sper'-ma-phore,  sper-maph'-or-um,  s. 

[Pref.  sperma-,  and  Gn  ^opos  Iphoros)  =  bear- 
ing.] 
Bot. :  The  placenta. 

Sperm'-a-ry,  sper-mar'-i-iim,  s.  [Mod. 
I>at.  speniiarium,  from  Gr.  cnTepiJ.a.  (spe)'wia)  = 
seed.] 

Anat.  :  The  spermatic  gland  or  glands  of 
the  male.    (Dana.) 

Spor-mat-,  sper-ma-to-,  sper-ma-, 
Sper-mo-,  pr^.  [Gr.  a-n-epfia  {spervla), 
genit.  trirtpfiaTo^  (spermatos)  =  seed,  spenn.] 
Pertaining  or  relating  to  sperm  or  semen. 

Sper-ma-the'-ca,  s.  [Pref.  sperma-,  and  Gr. 
6^Kr)  (theke)  =  a  case.] 


Entom. :  A  cavity  in  female  insects  for  the 
reception  of  sperm  from  the  male.  (Car- 
penter.) 

sper-ma'-ti-a  (t  as  sb),  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Jliat, 
from  sperma  =  seed,  sperm  (q.v.).] 

Bot. :  The  spores  of  the  Ascomycetes,  Uredi- 
neae,  and  some  other  Fungals.  They  are  con- 
tained in  spermogonia  (q.v.). 

fl>ior-mat'-ic,  sper-mat'-ic-al,  *  sper- 
mat'-ick,  a.  [Fr.  spermatiqi.ie',  from  Lat. 
speTiTiaticTis ;  Gr.  cTrep/xariKos  (spermatikos), 
from  a-rripfLa  (sperma),  genit.  triripfiaTO';  (sper- 
matos) =  seed,  sperm.] 

1.  Consisting  of  seed  ;  seminal. 

2.  Pertaining  to  the  semen ;  conveying  the 
semen. 

"Two  different  sexes  must  coucur  to  their genera- 
tion  :  there  is  in  both  a  gren-t  apparatus  of  spermatick 
vessels,  wherein  the  more  spirituous  part  of  the  blood 
is  by  many  digestions  and  circulatioua  exalted  into 
sperm."— /iay  ;  On  the  Creation. 

sper'-ma-tin,  s.    [Spermat-.] 

Physiol. :  An  organic  substance  resembling 
mucin  and  albumin,  found  in  the  vesiculce 
seminales.    (Power.) 

sper'-ma-ti^m,  s.    [Pref.  spermat- ;  suff.  -ism.] 

1.  The  emission  of  semen  or  seed. 

2.  The  theory  that  the  germ  in  animals  is 
produced  by  spermatic  animalcules. 

*  Sper'-ma-tize,  v.i.  [Gr.  crTrepjaaTtfcj  (^er- 
matizo).']  '  To  yield  seed;  to  emit  seed  or 
semen. 

"  Women  do  not  spermatize" — Brotone :  Vulgar  Sr- 
rourt,  bk.  iii„  eh.  xvii. 

sper-ma -to-,  pref.  [Spermat-.]  (See  the 
compound.) 

sperraato-cystidium  (pi.  spermato- 
cystidla),  s. 

Bot. :  Hedwig's  name  for  the  supposed  male 
organs  in  the  Museales.    [Antheridium.] 

sper-mat'-o-blast,  s.  [Pref.  spermato-,  and 
Gr.  ^Ka.fTTO'i  (ftiosfos).] 

Biology :  A  daughter-cell  in  the  seminal 
duct  giving  origin  to  a  spermatozoon  (q.v.). 

Sper-mat'-6-9ele,  s.  [Pref.  spermato-,  and 
Gr.  K-qKri  (keU)  —  a  tumour.] 

Pathol.  :  A  morbid  distension  of  the  epidi- 
dymis and  vas  defereiis. 

sper-ma-to-gen'-e-sis,  ■.  [Pref.  spermato-, 
and  Eng.  genesis.] 

Physiol. :  Tlie  origin  of  spermatozoids  in 
the  sbitiiniferous  canals.'^ 

"He  (Prof.  GriinhagenJ  had  attained  the  same  results 
on  spermntogenesis  aa  had  Dr.  Biondi,  to  whom,  of  the 
two  liidependGut  discoverers,  was  due  the  title  o(  pri- 
ority."—A'a(K7-e,  Oct  1,  1885,  p.  544. 

Sper-ma-to-ge-net'-ic,  a.  [Pref.  spermato-, 
and  Eng.  genetic]  Of  or  pertaining  to  sper- 
matogenesis (q.v.).  (Eneyc.  Brit.  (ed.  9th), 
XX.  412.) 

sper-msHtoi^-en-oiis,  a.  [Pref.  spermato-, 
and  Lat.  gigno,  pa.  t.  genui  =  to  produce.] 
Producing  sperm. 

Sper'-ma-toid,  a.  [Spermat-.]  Sperm-like ; 
resemblmg  seed  or  sperm. 

sper-ma-t6l'-6-gy,  s.  [Pref.  sperm/ito-,  and 
Gr.  Aoyos  (logos)  =  a  discourse.]  Scientific 
facts  or  theories  concerning  sperm. 

sper'-ma-to-6n   (pi.  sper'-ma-to-a),    s. 

[Pref.  spermat-,  and  Gr.  (aov  (don)  '■=  an  egg.] 

Biol. :  A  cell  which  stands  in  the  relation 
of  a  nucleus  to  a  sperm-cell,  and  of  a  develop- 
mental cell  to  the  spermatozoa.  (Brande  £ 
Cox.) 

sper-mat'-6-ph6re,  s.  [Pref.  spei'mato-, 
and  Gr.  4>op6-;  (phoros)  =  bearing.] 

BioJ.  (PI.) :  Capsules  or  sheaths  containing 
feitilizing  elements.  Used  chiefly  of  the  cylin- 
drical capsules  secreted  by  the  prostatic  gland 
of  male  Cephalopods.  When  moistened,  the 
speriiiatophores  exjtand  and  burst,  expelling 
the  contents  with  considerable  force. 

sper  -  ma  -  toph'-  or  -  ous,  a.  [Spermato- 
PHORE.  ]  Bearing  or  producing  sperm  or  seed ; 
seminiferous. 

sper-ma-to-rrhce'-a,  a.     [Pref,  spermato-, 
and  Gr.  pe'to  (rheo)=  to  flow.l 
Pathol. .  A  real  or  apparent  discharge  of 


seminal  fluid,  witiiont  voluntary  sexual  ex- 
citement. It  is  of  two  kinds  :  (1)  True,  in 
which  discharges  of  spermatozoa  occurs ; 
(2)  False,  or  prostatorrhosa,  in  which  a  fluid 
clearer  and  more  tenacious  than  the  seminal 
fluid,  and  destitute  of  spermatozoa,  is  dia- 
chai'ged. 

Sper-mair-t6-z6'-ic,  a.  [Eng.  spermatozo(a) ; 
-ic]  Belonging  to  or  resembling  spermatozoa 
(q.v.).    (Draper :  Human  Physiol.,  p.  518.) 

t  sper-ma-to-zo'-id,  s.  [Mod.  Lat,  sper- 
7)iatozo(on),  and  Gr.  etfio?  (eidos)  —  form,  re- 
semblance.   (See  def.)] 

Biol. :  Von  Siebold's  name  for  a  sperma- 
tozoon (q.v.).  Dunglison  (ed.  1874)  says: 
"More  properly,  spermatozoid,  for  their  ani- 
nialcular  nature  is  not  demonstrated."  The 
name  is  also  applied  to  antherozooids.     [An- 

THEROZOOID.] 

sper-ma-to-zo'-on    (pi.    sper  -  m^  -to- 

ZO'-^),  s.  [Pref.  spermato-,  and  Gr.  ^uov 
(zooTi)  =  an  animal.] 

Biology  (PL):  The  name  given  by  Leeuwen- 
hoek  to  the  moving,  active  constituents  of 
the  seminal  fluid,  which  were  brought  to  his 
notice  by  his  pupil  Hamm,  in  1677.  Sper- 
matozoa consist  of  a  head,  a  rod-shaped 
middle  piece,  and  a  long  hair-like  tail,  by  the 
vibratile  motion  of  which  they  move  in  a 
spiral  manner.  Cold  arrests  their  movementi, 
and  they  may  be  deprived  of  vitality  (the  power 
of  fecundation)  in  various  ways.  They  were 
at  first  regarded  as  parasites,  and  classified 
as  Helminthes  or  Inlusoria,  and  Von  Baer 
maintained  this  view  as  late  as  1835.  Von 
Siebold  discovered  them  in  many  vertebrates, 
but  Kolliker  was  the  first  to  recognize  th«m. 
as  definite  histological  elements  arising  with- 
in the  testes.     [Spermatozoid.] 

*  sperme,  s.    [Sperm.] 

Sper'-m.ic.  a.  [Eng.  sperm;  -ic]  Of  or  per- 
taining to  sperm  or  seed. 

t  sper-mid'-i-iim,  s.    [Mod.  Lat.,  from  Gr, 

xriripixa  (sperma)  =  seed,] 
Bot. :  An  achene  (q.v.), 

sper-mo-,  pre/.     [Spermat-.] 

sper'-mo-derm,  s.  [Pref.  spermo-,  and  Gr. 
6epi±a  (derma)  =  the  skin.] 

Bot. :  The  skin  or  testa  of  a  seed.  (De 
Candolle.) 

sper-md~go'-ni-a,  s.  pi.  [Pref.  sperma-,  and 
Gr.  yovevui  (goneud)  =  to  beget.] 

Bot. :  The  cysts  containing  spermatia  in 
lichens.    (Tulasne.)} 

sper-mol'-o-gist,  s.  [Eng.  spermolog(y) ; 
-ist.]  One  who  treats  of  sperm  or  seeds ;  one 
who  studies  sperniatology  (q.v.). 

sper-m6r-6-gy,  s.  [Eng.  sperm  ;  suff.  -ology.} 
That  branch  of  science  which  deals  with 
sperm  or  seeds ;  a  treatise  on  sperm  or  seeds. 

sper'-mo-phile,  li.    [Spermo  philu.s.] 

Zool. :  Any  individual  of  the  genus  Spermo- 
philus  (q.v.).  They  are  squirrel-like  in  form, 
with  rather  short  tails, 

"  The  labour  of  the  molea  is  aupploineated  by  that 
of  the  guphera,  spermopkilea,  aud  badgers," — Field, 
Dec.  26,  1885. 

sper-moph'-il-iis,  s.  [Pref.  spermo-,  and 
Gr.  0tAa)  (philo)  =  to  love.] 

Zool.  &  Paloiont. :  Pouched  Marmots,  a 
genus  of  Sciiiridae,  sub-family  Arctoinyina, 
with  twenty-six  species,  confined  to  the 
Nearctic  and  Palsearctic  regions.  Cheek 
pouches  large  ;  poUcx  rudimentary  or  absent. 
They  appear  fii-st  in  the  European  Miocene, 
and  connect  the  Squirrels  with  the  Maimots. 
[SiSKL,  Spermophile.] 

sper'-mo-pbdre,  sper-moph'-or-iim,  s. 

[Gr.  o-n-ep)ao(/>6pos  (spermophoros)  =  bearing 
seeds  :  o-Tre'pjLia  (sperms)  —  seed,  and  tl}op6s 
(phoros)  =  bearing.] 


1.  A  cord  bearing  the  seeds  in  some  plants. 

2.  The  placenta. 

sper-mo-the'-c^,   5.     [Pref.  spermo-;   Lat. 
theca,  and  Gr.  e^icri  (thelci)  =  a  case,  a  box.] 
BoL:  A  seed-vessel. 

*  sperr,  v.t.    [Spab  (i),  v.] 


fate,  lat,  fSre,  amidst,  what,  fail,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  th^re;  pine,  pit,  sire,  ar,  marine;  go.  p6U 
©r.  wore,  wolf,  work,  wtd,  son;  mute.  ciib.  ciire,  ^nite,  cfir.  rule,  fuU;  try.  Syrian.    ».oa^e;e7:=a:<!u  =  bw 
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•  KPGTSOfVX  [Lat.  sparaus,  pa.  par.  of  spargo 
=  to  scatter.]    To  disperse,  to  scatter. 

"  Broke  his  <iword  In  twniDe,  and  nil  his  armour 
sperat,"  Spenser  :  F.  Q.,  V.  iii.  8. 

Sperte,  s.    [Etyro.  doubtful.] 

Bot. :  A  variety  of  Salix  viminalis.  (Britten 
S:  Holland.) 

•sperthe,  s.    [Sparthe.]    a  battle-axe. 

"  At  his  aaddle-gerthe  was  a  good  steel  tpertha, 
Full  teu  poiuid  weight  aud  more." 

Scott :  Eve  </  St.  John, 

Sper'-ver.s.    [Etym.  doubtful.] 

*  1.  Arch. :  An  old  name  for  the  wooden 
frame  at  the  top  of  a  bed  or  canopy,  (Some- 
times the  term  included  the  tester  or  head- 
piece.) 

2.  Her. :  A  tent. 

0pess'-art-ine,  spess'-^rt-ite,  s.    [After 

,  Spessart,  Bavaria,  where* first  found:  sufif. 
•ine,  -ite  (Jtfin.);  Ger.  spessartit.] 

Min.  :  A  variety  of  Garnet  (q.v.)  containing 
a  large  percentage  of  protoxide  of  manganese. 
Dana  makes  this  a  special  subdivision  of  the 
Garnet  group.  Colour,  dark  hyacinth-red  with 
shades  of  violet.  Found  (among  a  few  other 
localities)  in  large  crystals  at  Haddam,  Coa- 
neeticut. 

•spet,  v.(.    [Spit,  «.] 

•  spot.  «.    [Spet,  v.]    Spittle. 

Bpet^h'-e^,  s.  pi.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  The 
trimmings  or  offal  of  skins  or  hides,  used  for 
making  glue. 

•spef-tle,  «.     [Spittle.]    (Baret.) 

•  spe'-tiim,  s.    [Low  Lat.  ] 

Old  Arm. :  A  kind  of  spear  used  in  the 
fifteenth  ceutury.  It  differed  from  the  parti- 
zan  only  in  being  lighter  aud  of  narrower 
form.    (See  illustration  under  Spear.) 

Qpew  (ew  as  u),  spue,  *  spewe,  v.t.  &  t 
[A.S.  spiwan  (pa.  t.  s/idic),  pa.  par.  spiwen); 
cogn.  with  Dut.  spuuwen;  Icel.  npyja;  Dan. 
sp!/e;  Sw.  spy;  O.  H.  Ger.  spiioan;  Ger. 
spuien;  Goth,  speiwaii;  Lat.  spuo ;  Gr.  tttuw 
\ptitn\  From  the  same  root  come  spit  and 
puke.] 

A.  Transitive : 

1.  To  vomit,  to  puke,  to  eject  from  the 
Btoinach. 

"  Therewith  ahc  spewd  out  of  her  filtliie  maw 
A  floud  o£  poyaoD  horrible  Hud  blacke." 

Spenser  :  F.  Q.,  I.  L  20. 

2.  To  eject,  to  cast  forth. 

•'  When  earth  with  alime  and  mud  ia  cover'd  o'er. 
Or  hollow  places  spew  tlietr  wat'ry  store." 

Dryden  :  Virgil :  Qeorgie,  i.  176. 

3.  To  eject  or  cast  out  with  loathing  or 
abhoiTence. 

*'  Keep  my  statutes,  and  commit  not  any  of  these 
aboiijiD.'itii>ii9,  that  the  land  spew  not  you  out" — 
LeoUicus  xviii.  26. 

B.  Intrans. :  To  vomit ;  to  discharge  the 
contents  of  the  stomach. 

"  It  thou  hast  founden  hony,  ete  of  It  that  sufficeth ; 
for  if  thou  ettj  of  It  out  of  ineaure,  thoa  shalt  speive, 
and  be  nedy  and  poure." — Chaaoer :  Tale  of  Melibeus. 

spew  (ew  as  u),  spue,  s.  [Spew,  v.]  Vomit ; 
that  which  is  ejected  from  tiie  stomach. 

gpeW-er,  spu'-er  (ew  as  u),  s.  [Eng.  spew; 
-er.]    One  who  spews  or  vomits. 

*spew-i-ness  (ew  as  u),  s.  [Eng.  spe-wy; 
-Tie-'S.]  The  quality  or  state'  of  being  spewy  ; 
wetness,  damp. 

"  The  coldness  aad  tpevnneu  of  the  soil,"— ffoutfen. 

Spew'-y  (ew  as  u),  a.  [Eng.  spew ;  -y.}  Wet, 
damp,  boggy. 

"  The  lower  valUes  in  wet  winters  are  so  tpewi/,  thnt 
they  know  not  howto  feed  them."— J/or^imer ;  Hut- 
baiidry. 

spha9'-el»  s.    [Sphacelus.]    Gangrene. 

sp!ia9-e-lar'-i-a,  s.  [Mod.  l&t.,  from  Lat. 
spliacelus  (q.v.).  '  Named  from  the  gangreiie- 
luoking  fructification.] 

Bot. :  Tlie  typical  genu.s  of  Sphacelaridse. 
Joiuted.ngid,  dirititiliously-branched,  feathery, 
filamentous  fronds,  of  olive  colour,  with  an 
exiLinded  tenninal  cell,  containing  a  granular 

ephac-e-lar'-i-dse. «.  i^;.  [Mod,  Lat.  spJia- 
cela){ia);  Lat.  feni.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idm.] 

not. :  A  family  of  Fucacese,  tribe  Halysereaa. 
[Sphaoelaria.] 


*  spha9'-cl-ate,  v.i.  &  t.    [Sphacel.] 

A.  Intransitive : 

1.  To  become  gangi-enous,  as  flesh ;  to  mor- 
tify. 

"  The  akin,  by  the  great  distention,  having  been 
rendered  very  thin,  will,  if  not  taken  away,  sphacelate, 
and  tile  rest  degenerate  into  acancerous  ulcer. ' — Sharp  : 
Surgery. 

2.  To  decay  or  become  carious,  as  a  bone. 

B.  Trans. :  To  affect  with  gangrene. 

"  The  long  retention  of  matter  sphacelates  the 
brain," — Sharp:  Surgery. 

8plia9'  -  el  -  ate,  8plia9'  -  el  -  at  -  ed,  u. 

[Sphacelate,  v.] 
Bot. :  Decayed,  withered,  dead. 

Sph^9-el-a'-tion»  s.  [Sphacelate,  v.]  The 
process  of  becoming  or  making  gangrenous ; 
morti  11  cation. 

sph^9'-el-i^m,  spha9-el-is'-nitiB,  s. 

[Sphacelus.]     A  gangrene;  an  inflammation 
of  the  brain. 

8pllS.9-e-lus,  s.     [Gr.   o-^aKeXo?  (spJialcelos), 
from  o-^d^o)  (sphazo)  =  to  kill ;  Fr.  sphacele.] 
Medical  <&  Surgical : 

1.  Gangrene ;  mortification  of  the  flesh  of  a 
living  animal. 

2,  Death  or  caries  of  a  bone. 

sph£er-,  spli£er-6-  (ssr  as  er),  pref.  [Gr. 
a-^alpa  (sphaira)  =  A  ball,  a  sphere.]  Pertain- 
ing to,  or  resembling  a  ball  or  sphere. 

spli8er-al-9e'-a  (ser  as  er),  s.  [Pref.  sphmr-, 
and  Gr.  aAxea  (dUcea)  =  a  kind  of  wild  mallow.] 
Bot. :  A  genus  of  Malvese.  Trees  or  shrubs, 
with  toothed  or  three-  to  five-lobed  leaves,  a 
three-leaved  deciduous  involucre,  a  five-cleft 
calyx,  five  petals.  Chiefly  from  South 
America.  A  decoction  of  Sphceralcea  cisplatiTia 
is  given  in  Brazil  in  inflammation  of  the 
bowels. 

sphser-S-n'-the-ee  (ser  as  er),  s.  pi.    [Mod. 
Lat.  sphcerantkus ;  Lat.  fem.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -eoB.] 
Bot. :  A  sub-tribe  of  Asteroidese. 

sphser-an'-thus  (aer  as  er),   s.     [Pref. 

sphmr-,  and  Gr.  av8os  {antlios)—  a  flower.] 

Bot. :  The  typical  genus  of  Splisranthese. 
Sphcerantkus  indicv^  (or  mollis),  a  composite 
plant  with  globular  heads  of  purple  flowers, 
common  in  India  in  rice  fields,  is  considered 
anthelmintic,  alterative,  depuratory,  cooling 
and  tonic,  and  diuretic.  The  powder  of  the 
root  is  said  to  be  stomachic,  and  tlie  bark 
ground  and  mixed  with  whey  a  remedy  for 
piles.    {Calc.  Exhih.  Rep.) 

sphser-en'-ehs^-ma  (ser  as  er),  s.     [Pret 
splicer-,  and  Gr.  tyx^i^a.  (engchuma)  =  a.ii  in- 
fusion.] 
Bot.:  Merenchyma(q.v.). 

sphser'-i-a  (ser  as  er),  «._  [Gr.  a^aipCov 
(sphairion),  dimin.  from  a4>atpa  (sphaira)=& 
sphere.  Named  from  the  globular  form  of 
the  species.] 

Bot. :  The  typical  genus  of  SphEeriacei  (q.v.). 
Perithecia  carbonaceous,  completely  exposed, 
partially  sunk  into  the  matrix,  or  covered  by 
the  cuticle  and  accompanied  by  a  growth  of 
threads,  constituting  the  mycelium.  Known 
species  about  500,  of  which  about  200  are 
British.  They  are  found  at  all  seasons  on  the 
trunks  of  trees,  on  leaves,  on  fir  cones,  &c. 

Sphssr-i-a'-9e-i  (ssr  as  er),  s.  pi.  [Mod. 
Lat.  sphceriia);  Lat.  masc.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -acei.l 
Bot. :  A  sub-order  of  Ascomycetes.  They 
have  carbonaceous  or  membranaceous  cysts, 
or  perithecia  composed  of  cells  or  very  rarely 
of  interwoven  threads,  with  a  pore  or  narrow 
slit  at  the  top,  which  often  ends  in  a  nipple  or 
crest.  Lining  the  cysts  is  a  gelatinous  mass  of 
asci  and  parapliyses  (barren  threads).  Found 
on  decayed  wood,  stems,  algse,  dung,  soil,  &c. 
(Berkeley.) 

sphser-id'-i-a,  s.  pi.    [Sph.1!;ridtum.] 

Zool. :  Stalked  appendages  with  button-like 
heads  covered  with  cilia,  found  in  most  recent 
sea-urchins.  They  are  supposed  to  be  organs 
of  sense,  probably  of  taste.    {Loven.) 

sptiEer-id-i-i'-nse  (ser  as  er),  s.  pi.  [Mnd. 
Lat.  sp}ueridi(:um) ;    Lat.  fem.  pi.   adj.   suff. 

■iiioi.] 

E>itom.:  A  sub-family  of  Hydrophilidae, 
living  on  the  dung  of  land  animals. 


spheer-id'-i-um  (39  as  er),  s.  [Gr.  o^aipi- 
Stov(sphairidion),  dunin.  from  a-<pa.ipa(sphairay 
=  a  sphere.  So  named  from  the  spherical 
shape  of  the  insects.] 

Entom.  :  The  typical  genus  of  SphEeridiinse 
(q.v.).  Three  are  British,  the  type  being 
Sphceridium,  scardbceoides. 

sphsar-is-ter'-i-um  (ser  as  er),  s.  [Lat.. 
from  Gr.  <r^aipi<Tr-qpiov  (sphairisterion),  from 
a-tjiaipicrTr}^(sphairistes)  =  a.  ball-player;  o-</)atpa 
(sphaira)  =  a  ball,  a  globe.] 

Anc.  Arch. :  A  court  for  the  exercise  of 
ball-playing;  a  tennis-court. 

sphssr'-ite  (ear  as  er),  s.  [Lat.  splirvra  —  " 
sphere;  suff.  -ite(A/in..),] 

Min. :  A  mineral  occurring  in  globular  .•lu.- 
cretioiis  without  fibrous  or  concentric  stiuc- 
ture.  Hardness,  4;  sp.  gr.  2*536;  Instre, 
greasy-vitreous;  colour,  light-gray;  translu- 
cent. Compos.  :  phosphoric  acid,  261 ;  alu- 
mina, 47'4  ;  water,  26*5  =  100,  corresponding 
with  the  formula  5Al203,2P05-|-16HO.  Oc- 
curs in  fissures  in  limonite  at  Zajecov,  Bo- 
hemia, in  Lower  Silurian  schists. 

spbrar-o-blas'-tus  (ser  as  er),  s.  [Pref. 
sphcero;  aud  Gr.  /JAaoros  (blastos)  =  a  sprout, 
a  shoot.] 

Bot. :  A  cotyledon  which  rises  above  ground, 
bearing  at  its  end  a  spheroid  tumour, 

sphaer-o-car'-y-a  (aer  as  er),  s.  [Pref. 
sphoiro-,  and  Gr. 'xapua  (feanta)  =  a  walnut 
tiee.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Santalacese.  Sphcerocarya 
edulis  is  eaten  in  Nepaul. 

sphssr-o-co-balt'-ite  (ser  as  er),  o.    [Pref. 

sphcero-,  and  Eng.  cobaltite.] 

Min. :  A  mineral  found  in  small  spherical 
masses,  having  crystalline  structure,  with 
roselite,  at  Schneeberg,  Saxony.  Colour,  ex- 
ternally velvet  -  black,  internally  rose-red. 
Hardness,  4;  sp.  gr.  4*02  to  4'13.  An  analy- 
sis yielded  :  carbonic  acid,  34'65  ;  protoxide  of 
cobalt,  58"86;  sesquioxide  of  iron,  3'41  ;  lime, 
1-80;  water,  1-22  =  99-94,  which  corresponds 
to  the  formula  C0CO3,  which  requires,  COo, 
36-94,  CoO,  63-06. 

spliSBr-o-c6c-9i'-tes  (ser  as  er),  s.  [Mod. 
Lat.  sphcerococcius) ;  suff.  ■ites.'] 

Palmobot. :  A  genus  of  Algals.  British 
species  two— one  from  the  Lias  and  one  from 
the  Lower  Jurassic. 

sph09r-6-coc-cold'-e-a,  sphssr-o-coc'- 
9e-a  (ser  as  er),  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  spJicerO' 
cocc(us),  and  fem.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -ete.] 

Bot. :  A  sub-order  of  Ceramiacese  (q.v.) 
(Lindley),  placed  under  the  Rhodospernieaj 
(Berkeley).  Frond  cellular,  enclosing  closely 
packed,  oblong  granules  arising  from  the  base, 
within  a  spherical  cellular  envelope,  which 
finally  bursts.  Tetraspores  in  indefinite 
heaps  scattered  over  the  frond.     (Lindley.) 

sphser-o-coc'-cus  (ser  as  er),  s.  [Pref. 
sphcero-,  and  Lat  cogcus  =  a  berry,  a  kernel.] 

Bot.  :  The  typical  genus  of  Sphrerococcoidea 
(q.v.).  Now  nearly  restricted  to  twoEuropeaii 
species. 

sphser'-o-don  (aer  as  er),  s.  [Pref.  apUcer-, 
and  Gr.  uSous  (odous),  geuit.  oSoctos  (odoixtos^ 
=  a  tooth.] 

Ichthy. :  A  genus  of  Pagrina  (q.v.),  with  ona 
species  from  the  Indian  Ocean. 

spli£er-6-don'-ti-dse  (ser  as  er),  a.  pL 

[Sph-erodon.] 

Palceont. :  A  family  of  Ganoid  Fishes.  Body 
oblong,  with  rhombic  scales  ;  dorsal  and  an;d 
fins  short  (q.v.);  vertebras  ossified,  but  nut 
coEUpletely  closed  ;  tail  homocercal ;  fins  with 
fulcra  ;  teeth  on  palate  globular.  Type-genus 
Lepidotus  (q.v.),  made  by  Owen  the  type  of 
his  Lepidotidtfi. 

sphsar'-o-dus  (ser  as  er),  s.  [Pref.  sp1ia^'-t 
and  oSoiis  (odous)  =  a  tooth.] 

Palceont.:  A  genus  of  Pycnodontidae.  One 
British  species,  Sphittrodus  gigas,  from  tha 
Kimmeridge  Clay  of  Shotover  and  from  the 
Jura  Mountains. 

sphssr-o-gas'-tra  (ssr  as  er),  s.  pi.    [Pref. 
sphcero-,  and  Gr.  yao-TTjp  (gaster),  geuifc.7ao-- 
rpos  (gastros)  =  the  belly.] 
Zool. :  The  same  as  Araneida. 


b^  h^;  pout,  j6%Vl;  cat,  9011,  chorus,  chin,  toeiw?h;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  af ;  expect,  Xenophon,  e^ist.   pli  =  £ 
-cian, -iiin  =  ebs-si.   -tion, -sion  =  shuu; -tiou, -Riou^siiim.   -clous, -tious, -sious  =  siiuc,   -ble, -die.  i:c.  ^  feei,  dgL 
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BphsBr -6-ma  (ser  as  er),  s.  [Gr.  (r^iai'pwjua 
(sph'iiroTmi)-  anything  round.] 

Zool.  :  The  type-genus  of  Sphaeromid£e(q.  v.), 
with  several  species,  -which  are  vegetable- 
feeders,  and,  like  many  of  their  allies,  have 
the  [ower  of  rolling  themselves  into  a  tall. 

spli89r-om'-i-dae  (ser  as  er),  s.  pi.  [Mod. 
Lat.  sphcerom(a) ;  Lat.  fein.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.] 
Zonl. :  A  family  of  Natatorial  Isopoda,  with 
several  genera,  in  some  of  which  the  Viranchial 
endopodites  are  transversely  folded.,  so  as  to 
approach  those  of  the  Xiphosura  (q.T.)- 

•  sphser-6-ne'-me-i  (ser  as  er),  s.  pi.  [aiod. 

Lat.,  fioin  pref.  sphcero-,  and  Gr.  rijjiia  {nema) 

=  yarn.] 

B"t. :  An  old  order  of  Gasteroniycetes.   The 

{     species  placed  under  it  are  now  believed  to  be 

1     immature  states  of  otlier  Fungals. 

sphaer-o-ni'-tej  (ser  as  er),  s.  [Gr.  ai>ai- 
pMf  (sphairon),  genit.  a-if>aipojvos  (sphairojios) 
=  a  round  tishiug-net.] 

Pdhnont. :  A  genns  of  Cystideae,  with  fiva 
British  sj'ecif^s  characterizing  the  middle  di- 
vision of  the  Bala  or  Caradoc  rocks. 

Bph0er-o-pli6r;-i-dsB,  sphser-6-ph6-ra'- 
ce-se  (ser  as  er),  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  sphasr- 
oph(oron);  Lat.  fem.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -acece.] 

Bot. :  A  family  of  Gasterothalanieae  (q.v.). 
Apothecia  formed  in  the  swollen  points  of 
tlie  thallus,  bursting  irregularly. 

sphaer-oph'-dr-on  (ser  as  er),  s.     [Pref. 

sphoiro-,  and  Gr.  ^ope'oj  (phoreo)  =  to  bear.] 

Bot. :  The  typical  genus  of  Sph£erophori(3ae 
(q.v.).  Sphcsroplwron  coralloides  is  not  un- 
common on  sand-rocks  among  mosses.  S. 
comjpactum  is  less  common. 

Bpliser-o-si-der'-ite  (ser  as  er),  spher-6- 
si-der'-ite,  s.  [Pref.  sphasro-^  and  Eng. 
siderite.] 

Min. :  A  variety  of  Siderite  (q.v.)  occurring 
In  globular  form  with  radiating  fibrous  struc- 
ture in  cavities  in  basaltic  rocks.  The  name 
is  sometimes  misapplied  to  ordinary  massive 
clay-ironstones. 

Bphaer'-6  spore  (ser  as  er),  «.    [Pref.  ^hce- 
ro-,  and  Eng,  spore.] 
Bot. :  The  quadruple  spore  of  some  Algals. 

sph8Br-d-stil'-bite  (ser  as  er),  s.     [Pref. 

spluLTo-,  and  Eng.  stilbiU.] 

Mill.  :  A  variety  of  stilbite  sometimes 
mixed  with  mesolite,  occurring  in  spheres, 
mostly  minute,  having  a  fibrous  radiating 
structure,  with  other  zeolites  in  the  Isle  of 
Skye. 

sphser-d-zy'-ga  (ser  as  er),  s.    [Pref.  sphce- 
TO-  (q.v.),  and  Gi'.  C,vy6v  (zugon)  =  a  yoke.] 
Bot. ;  A  synonym  of  Anabaina  (q.v.). 

sphser-u-lar'-i-a  (aer  as  er),  s.  [From 
Lat.  sphcerula  =  a  little  sphere.] 

Zool. :  A  genus  nf  Nematode  wor7iis,  family 
Gordiidie,  founded  by  Dufour,  1836,  on  a  spe- 
cimen {Splwirularia  hovibi)  discovered  by  him 
in  the  abdominal  cavities  of  Bombns  tej-restris 
and  B.  hortorum.  Lubbock  has  since  found 
it  in  other  species  of  that  genus,  and  also  in 
Apathus  vestalis  (Nat.  Hist.  Rev.,  Jan.,  1861). 
He  estimated  the  female  to  be  28,000  times 
larger  than  the  male,  which  is  frequently 
found  united  to  his  larger  companion. 

sphser'-ii-Ute  (ser  aa  er),  o.    [Sphebulite.] 

sphag'-ne-i.  sphag-na'-fe-se,  s.  pi.  [Lat. 
sptui(iii{um) ;  masc.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -ei,  or  fem. 
-acece.] 

Bot. :  Bog-mosses  ;  an  order,  tribe,  or  family 
of  nperculate  mosses.  Proper  roots  wanting  ; 
bjanches  f.iseiculate  ;  leaves  with  two  kinds 
of  cells — one  narrow,  elongated,  and  filled  with 
chloroiihyll ;  the  other  hyaline.  Capsule 
sessile,  globose,  in  the  elongated  sheath  ;  at 
first  sj'oies  apparently  of  two  kinds,  the 
first  in  sL'ts  of  four,  the  last  In  sets  of  six- 
teen.    [Sphagnum.] 

Bph^g'-nous,  a.  [SPHAomiM.]  Pertaining  to, 
or  of  the  nature  of  bog-moss  ;  mossy. 

Spb^g'-num,  8.  [Lat.  sphagnos ;  Gr.  o-i^ayt'os 
(sphagrios),  o-i^aKos  (sphakos)  =  (1)  sage,  (2)  a 
lichen.] 

Bot.  :  The  only  genus  of  Sphagnei  (q.v.)  It 
occara  in  all  temperate  climates.     At  first 


only  one  species,  Sphagnum  palustre,  was  ad- 
mitted, then  it  was  multiplied  into  fourteen, 
then  the  number  fell  to  four,  then  rose  again 
to  nine,  though  some  were  doubtful.  They 
form  a  great  part  of  every  hog 
m  moory  districts.  [Peat.] 
They  make  excellent  bedding 
material;  and  when  they  be- 
come lumpy  they  can  be  re- 
stored to  their  original  soft- 
ness by  being  taken  out, 
placed  in  water,  and  then 
dried.  In  the  northern  re- 
gions they  are  used  for  lining 
clothes,  especially  boots,  and 
as  wicks  for  lamps.  They 
afford  excellent  material  for 
enveloping  and  preserving 
tberootsof  plants  which  have 
to  be  sent  a  long  distance. 

Sphag-ol'-O-biis,  S.      [Gr.    a^payr,  {Si 
the  throat,  and  Ao^d?  (lobos)  =  a  lobe.] 

Oniiih. :  A  genus  of  Bucerotid^,  with  one 
species  (Sphagolobus  atrat^^s,  the  Black  Horn- 
bill),  from  the  west  coast  of  Africa.  It  is 
often  classed  with  Buceros,  but  has  been 
separated  by  some  authors  on  account  of  its 
peculiar  casque. 

Splial'-er-lte,  s.  [Gr.  o-i^aAepds  (sphaleros)  = 
treacherous  ;  suff.  -ite  {Min.).j 

Min. :  The  same  as  Blende  (q.v.).  This 
name  was  originally  proposed  by  Haidinger, 
because  Blende  had  been  applied  to  other 
species,  but  it  was  lost  sight  of  till  Dana 
resuscitated  it.  It  is  as  yet,  however,  used  by 
few  mineralogists, 

splial-er-o-car'-pi-iim,  sphal-er-6- 
car'-pum,  s.  [Gr.  <r(^aAep6s  {splialeros)  = 
slippery,  and  Kapn-os  (Awrpos)  =  fruit.] 

Bot.  :  A  fruit  with  a  one-seeded,  indehiscent 
pericarp,  enclosed  within  a  fleshy  perianth. 
Lindley  places  it  under  his  collective  fruits. 

Sphar'-gl-dse,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  spltargiis)  ; 
Lat.  fem.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -ida.]    [Spharois.] 

Sphar'-gis,  s.  [Gr.  (n^apayi'fto  (spharagizo)  = 
to  roar  loudly.] 

Zool.  :  A  genus  of  Cheloniates,  with  a  single 
species,  Sphargis  coriacea,  often  made  the 
type  of  a  family  Sphargidse.  The  skin  re- 
sembles thick  leather,  and  contains  bony  de- 
posits, arranged  like  mosaic,  but  this  dermal 
siiield  is  not  united  to  the  vertebrae  and  ribs. 
The  bones  of  tlie  paddles  are  extremely  simple, 
and  claws  are  absent.  The  genus  is  an  ex- 
tremely ancient  type,  little  progress  having 
been  made  in  the  development  of  a  bony  cara- 
pace ;  and  Cope  discovered  in  the  Challi  of 
Kansas  a  form,  which  he  named  Protostega, 
allied  to  Sphargis. 

Sphe''-5i-a,  s.  [Gr.  a-^-rj^  (sphex),  genit.  o-^tjkos 
(spliekos)  ==  a  wasp.] 

Entom.  :  A  genus  of  ^ffigeriidge.  Abdomen 
moderately  stout,  no  anal  tuffc.  British 
species  two,  Sphecia  apiformis,  the  Hornet 
Moth,  and  S.  6e??i6eCT/or7nis,  the  Lunar  Hornet 
Moth.    [Hornet- MOTH.] 

+  sphe'-Qi-dse,  t  sphe'-gi-dsB,  s.  pi.  [Mod. 
Lat.  sphex,  genit.  sphecicJ(is),  sphegid(is);  Lat. 
fem.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.]    [Sphex.] 

Entom. :  A  family  of  Fossorial  Hymen- 
optiira,  often  merged  in  Crabronidae  (q.v.). 
Antennse  generally  slender,  with  long  joints, 
prothorax  fonniiig  a  distinct  neck ;  base  of 
the  abdomen  constricted  into  a  long  petiole. 
Genera,  Sphex,  Pepsis,  Porapilua,  Amino- 
phila,  &;c. 

spben-,  pref.    [Spheno-.1 

sphen-a-can'-thiis,  s.  [Pref.  spTien-^  and  Gr. 
axavOa  '(aJcantha)  =  a  spine.] 

Palceant. :  Agenus  of  Plagiostomes,  founded 
on  spines  from  the  Coal-measures. 

sphene,  5.    [Gr.  o-<^iJi/  (spTien)  ~  a  wedge.] 
M'ui.  :  The  same  as  Titanite  (q.v.), 

splien-is'-9i-dse,  *-.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  sphenis- 
c{ui>);  Lat.  fem.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.] 

Ornith. :  A  family  of  Natatorial  Birds,  equiva- 
lent to  Huxley's  SpheniscomorphEe  (q.v.).  By 
some  authors  the  genera  are  subdivided. 

sphe-nis-co-mor'-pliSB,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat., 
from  sp}ieniscus,  and  Gr.  fioptpij  (morpM)  = 
form.] 


Ornith.:  A  family  of  Schizognathee  (q.v.). 
It  contains  three  genera  :  Eudyptes,  Splienis- 
cus,  and  Aptenodytes.  (Proc.  Zool.  Soc,  1S67, 
p.  458.) 

sphen-is'-CUS,  s.  [Gr.  (Tffj-qvCa-Koq  (spheniskos\ 
dimin.  from  a-ijyriv  {sp}ten)  =  8.  wedge.  From 
the  shape  of  the  bill.] 

Ornith. :  A  genus  of  Spheniscidse.  Bill 
shoitish,  compressed ;  maxilla  ending  in  a 
conspicuous  hook.  Four  species,  one  ranging 
as  far  north  as  the  Galapagos. 

sphen-6-,  sphen-,  pre/.  [Gr.  tr4>Yiv  (sphen.\ 
genit.  a-(f>Y)v6<!  (splieHOs)  =  a  wedge.]  Pertain- 
ing to,  or  resembling  a  wedge  in  shape. 

spheno-maxiUary,  a. 

Anat. :  Of  or  belonging  to  the  jaws  and  the 
sphenoid  bone :  as  the  spl\^no-m.axillary  fis- 
sure and  fossa. 

spheno-orbital,  a. 

Anat. :  Of  or  belonging  to  the  orbital  bones 
and  to  the  sphenoid. 

spheno-palatine,  spheno-palatin- 
ate,  a. 

Anat :  Of  or  belonging  to  the  palate  bones 
and  to  the  sphenoid :  as  the  spheno-palatint 
artery,  forameh,  and  ganglion. 

spheno-parietal,  a. 

Amtt. :  Of  or  belonging  to  the  parietal  and 
the  sphenoid.  Between  these  is  the  spheiio* 
parietal  suture. 

spheno-temporal,  a. 

Anat. :  Of  or  belonging  to  the  temporal  and 
the  sphenoid  bones. 

Bplien-o-^eph'-a-lus,  s.  [Pref.  spheno-,  and 
Gr.  Ke4>o.K-q  (kephale)  =  the  head.] 

1.  Anat.  :  A  malformation  of  the  he-ad  in 
which  the  upper  part  of  the  cranium  assumes 
a  wedge-like  aspect. 

2.  PalceoM. .-  A  genus  of  BerycidBS,  from  the 
Chalk. 

sphen'-o-elase,  s.  [Pref.  spheno-,  and  Gr. 
kAAo-is  (klasis)  =  a  fracture.  ] 

Min. :  A  massive  mineral  which,  when 
struck,  breaks  into  wedge-shaped  fragments. 
Hardness,  5'5  to  6  ;  sp.  gr.  3"2  ;  lustre,  feeble ; 
colour,  pale  grayish-yellow  ;  sub-translucent. 
An  analysis  yielded:  silica,  46*08;  alumina, 
13*04;  protoxide  of  iron,  4'77 ;  protoxide  of 
manganese,  3'23;  magnesia,  625;  lime,  2650 
=  99-87.  Found  at  Gjellebiick,  Norway,  in 
layers  in  a  granular  limestone. 

sphen'-o-don,  s.  [Gr.  o-0^i/  (spMn)  ~  a 
wedge;  suff.  •ocU>n.'\ 

1.  Palosont:  A  genua  of  Bradypodidse,  from 
the  bone-caves  of  Brazil. 

2.  Zool. :  The  sole  recent  genus  of  Rhyn- 
chocephalia  (q.v.),  with  one  species,  Spheno- 
don  punctatus  (Hatteria  punctata),  from  New 
Zealand,  where  it  is  called  Tuatera  by  the 
Maoris.  Ex- 
t  e  r  n  al  1  y, 
there  is  little 
to  distin* 
guish  this  , 
genus  from  | 
ordinary  liz- 
ards, but  im- 
portant dif- 
ferences o  c- 
cur  in  the  ' 
structure  of 
the  skelet4jii, 
viz.,  the  pre- 
sence of  a 
double  horizontal  bar  across  the  tempore 
region,  the  firm  connection  of  the  quadrate 
bone  with  the  skull  and  the  pterygoid  bones, 
biconcave  vertebrae  as  in  the  Geckos  and 
many  fossil  Crocodilians,  the  presence  of  an 
abdominal  sternum,  and  uncinate  processes 
to  th,e  ribs  (as  in  Birds). 

sphen'-o-diis,  «.  [Pref.  sphen-,  and  Gr. 
ofiovff  {odom)  =  a  tooth.) 

Palceont. :  A  genus  of  Lamnidse,  founded  on 
teeth  from  the  Jurassic. 

sphen'-o-gr&m,  s.  [Fret  spheno-,  and  Gr. 
ypap-(xa  (g ramma)  ^  a,  writing,  a  letter.]  A 
cuneiform  or  arrow-headed  character,  [-gram.] 

sphen-og'-ra-pher,  s.  [Eng.  sphenograpJi^y); 
-er.]  One  wHo  is  skilled  in  sphenography,  or 
the  deciphering  of  cuneiform  inscriptions. 


fate,  fat,  f^e,  gimidst,  what,  f^,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  po(^ 
or,  wore,  wol^  work,  whd.  son ;  mute,  cub,  ciire,  unite,  cur,  rule,  tnil ;  try,  Syrian,    ce,  oe  =  e ;  ey  =  a ;  qu  =  kw« 
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sphen-o-graph'-ic,  a.  [Eng.  sp1i€nograph(y); 
-ic.]    Of  or  pertaining  to  sphenography. 

sphen-6g'-ra-phist,  s.  [Eng.  spheno- 
ffravh(y);  -ist.i   A  sphenographer  (q.v.). 

spheu-og'-ra-phy,  s.  [Pref.  sphmo-,  and  Gr. 
■ypa(|>a)  (graplio)  =  to  write.]  The  act  or  art  of 
writing  in  CLineiforni  or  arrow-shaped  letters 
or  characters  ;  tht3  art  of  deciphering  eunei- 
furm  writings  or  characters ;  that  branch  of 
philological  science  which  concerns  itself 
with  cuneiform  writings. 

Splie-nog'-yn-e,  s.  [Pref.  spheno-t  and  Gr. 
yuffj  igmic)  =  a  female.] 

Bot. :  The  typical  genus  of  Splienogynese 
(q.v).  Garden  plants;  their  flowers  orange 
colour,  barred  with  black.  They  were  brought 
originally  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

sphen-o-gyn'-e-se,  s.  pi.    [Mod.  Lat.  ^h&tio- 
gyn{e);  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -cce.] 
Bot.  :  A  sub-tribe  of  Senecionideae. 

Sphen'-oid,  a.  &  s.  [Gr.  a^-qv  (sphen)  =  a 
wedge,  and  elSos  (eidos)=  form,  appearance.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Resembling  a  wedge ;  wedge- 
shaped. 

"B,  As  substantive : 

1,  Anat. :  The  sphenoid-bone  (q.v.). 

2.  Crystall,  :  A  wedge-shaped  crystal  con- 
tained under  four  equal  isosceles  ti'iangles. 

Sphenoid-bone,  s. 

Anat. ;  A  wedge-shaped  bone  placed  across 
the  base  of  the  skull  near  the  middle,  and 
helping  to  form  the  cavity  of  the  cranium, 
the  orbits,  and  the  posterior  nares.  It  has  a 
central  part  or  body,  two  pairs  of  lateral  ex- 
pansions called  the  great  and  small  wings, 
and  another  pair  pointing  downwards  called 
the  pterygoid  processes.     (Quain.) 

Sphen-oid'-al,  a.  [Eng.  sphsnoid ; -al.]  Sphen- 
oid (q.v.) ;  as'  the  spJienouial  iissure,  the  splien- 
oicUU  sinus,  &c. 

Splien-6-lep'-is,  s.  [Pref.  spheno-,  and  Gr. 
Aeirt's  (l^pis)  =  a  scale.] 

Palceont. :  A  genus  of  Esoeidae,  with  long 
wedge-sliaped  scales,  from  tlie  fresliwater 
limestone  of  Aix  and  the  gypsum  of  Paris. 

sphen-dn'-chiis   (pi.  sphen-on'-chi),   s. 

[Pref.  sph&n-,  and  Gr.  oyKOs  (ongkon)  =■  a  hook, 
a  bai'b.j 

PalfEont.  :  One  of  the  hooked  cephalic 
dermal  spines  of  Hybodus  and  Aciodus,  spe- 
cimens of  which  genera  are  in  the  British 
Museum,  South  Kensington,  showing  the 
spines  (not  more  than  four  in  any  individual) 
in  situ,  but  it  is  not  known  whether  four  was 
the  normal  number,  or  if  they  occurred  in  all 
the  species.  On  these  spines  Agassiz  founded 
a  genus  Sphenonchus,  which  he  placed  with 
the  HyboJontidEe.  This  has,  of  course,  lapsed, 
and  the  word  Sphenonchus  has  now  no  gen- 
eric signification. 

splien-opli'-yl-lum»  s.  [Pref.  spheTio-,  and 
Gr.  (/jvAAoF  (phullon)  =  a  leaf.] 

Palceobot. :  A  genus  of  Equisetacese  (?),  allied 
to  (or,  according  to  Mr.  Carruthers,  identical 
with)  Calamites.  They  have  verticillate  leaves, 
like  revarsed  wedges.  Four  species  from  the 
Carboniferous  rocks  of  Somerset  and  New- 
castle ;  others  from  North  America. 

8pll§n-6p'-ter-is,  s.  [Pref.  spheTto-,  and  Gr. 
Tn-epis  {pteris)  =  a  kind  of  fern.] 

Palceobot  :  A  genus  of  Ferns,  having  the 
leaves  twice-  or  thrice-pinnate  ;  the  leaflets 
not  adhering  to  the  rachis  by  their  whole  base, 
but  resembling  small  wedges  reversed,  the 
nervnres  dividing  pinnately  from  the  base. 
From  the  Devonian  to  the  Wealden.  In  the 
Carboniferous  rocks  there  are  thirty-four  spe- 
cies, and  in  the  Jurassic  seventeen. 

8phcn-6-sp6n'-dyl-us,  s.  [Pref.  spheno-, 
and  Gr.  o-TrorfiuAos  (spondulcs)  =  a  vertebra.] 

Palceont. :  A  genus  of  Deinosauria  or  Croco- 
dilia,  from  the  Furbeck  beds  and  the  Wealden. 

sphen-6-za-mi'-tefif,  s.  [Pref.  spheiw-,  and 
Mod.  Lat.  samites  (q.v,).] 

PalcBohot. :  A  genus  of  Cycads,  from  the 
European  Jurassic  rocks. 

"spher'-al,  a.     [Eng.  spker(e)j  -al.] 

1.  Of  or  pei-taining  to  the  spheres  or  hea- 
venly bodies  ;  inhabiting  the  spheres.  (Lytton: 
Caxtons,  bk.  xiv.,  ch.  i.) 


2.  Rounded  like  a  sphere  ;  sphere-shaped  ; 
hence,  symmetrical,  perfect. 

sphere,  *Spere,  s.  [O.  Fr.  cs/iere;  Ft.  spUre, 
from  Lat.  spkcera;  Gr.  o-(/)aipa  (hpft^tra)  =  (1)  a 
ball  for  playing  witJi,  (2)  a  sphere,  a  globe.] 
I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  Literally : 

(1)  In  the  same  sense  as  II. 

(2)  An  orb,  a  globe,  as  the  sun,  the  earth,  the 
stars,  or  planets  ;  one  of  the  heavenly  bodies. 

"First  the  wax, 
A  mighty  sphere,  he  framed." 

Milton:  P.  L.,  vii.  345. 

(3)  An  orbicular  body  representing  the 
earth  or  the  apparent  heavens ;  a  celestial 
or  terrestrial  globe. 

"  Coiion,  and  what's  his  name  who  made  the  sphere. 
And  ahuw'd  the  st-osuiis  of  tlio  sliding  year." 

iiryden  :   Virgil;  Eel.  iii.  6L 

*(4)  A  circular  body  ;  a  disc. 
"  With  a  hrouder  sphere  the  inouu  looks  down," 

llood.   {Annanddlfi,) 

2.  Figuratively: 

(1)  Circuit  or  range  of  action,  knowledge,  or 
influence  ;  compass,  province,  employment. 

"The  narrow  sphere  of    our    reaearches."— C/ooA:  .• 
Third  Voyage,  bk.  iv.,  ch.  ii. 

(2)  Rank  ;  order  or  class  of  society. 
*(3)  An  orbit,  a  socket. 

"Make  iriy  two   eyes,  like   stars,  start  from  their 
spheres."  &hakesp.  :  Camlet,  i.  5. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Astron.  :  A  term  formerly  applied  to  any 
one  of  the  concentric  and  eccentric  revolving 
transparent  shells  in  which  the  heavenly  bodies 
were  supposed  to  be  fixed,  and  by  which  they 
were  carried  so  as  to  produce  their  apparent 
motions.  The  word  now  signifies  the  vault  of 
heaven,  which  to  the  eye  seems  the  concave 
side  of  a  hollow  sphere,  and  on  which  the 
imaginary  circles  marking  the  positions  of 
the  equator,  the  ecliptic,  &c.,  are  supposed  to 
be  drawn.  It  is  that  portion  of  limitless 
space  which  the  eye  is  powerful  enough  to 
penetiute,  and  appears  a  hollow  sphere  because 
the  capacity  ot  the  eye  for  distant  vision  is 
equal  in  every  direction. 

"  What  stately  buiUliiig  durst  ao  high  extend 
Her  lofty  tourea  unto  tlie  atarry  sphere/' 

Spenser:  F.  Q.,  I.  x.  S6. 

2.  Geom.:  A  solid  or  volume  bounded  by  a 
surface,  every  point  of  which  is  equally  dis- 
tant from  a  point  witlim,  called  the  centre.  Or 
it  is  a  volume  that  may  be  generated  by  revolv- 
ing a  semi-cirele  about  its  diameter  as  an  axis. 
The  distance  from  any  point  of  the  suiface  to 
the  centre  is  called  a  radius  of  the  sphere. 
E^ery  section  of  a  sphere  made  by  a  plane  is 
a  circle,  and  all  sections  made  by  planes 
equally  riistant  from  the  centre,  are  equal. 
A  circle  of  the  sphere  whose  plane  passes 
through  the  centre,  is  a  great  circle  ;  all  other 
circles  are  small  circles.  All  great  circles  are 
equal,  and  their  radii  are  equal  to  the  radii  of 
the  sphere.  The  surface  of  a  sphere  is  equal 
to  the  product  of  the  diameter  by  the  circum- 
ference of  a  great  circle ;  or  it  is  equivalent 
to  the  area  of  four  great  circles.  Denoting  the 
radius  of  the  sphere  by  r,  and  its  diameter  by 
d,  we  have  the  following  formula  for  the  sur- 
face :  s  =  4tjt2  =  nd^  =  3-14159  .  .  .  d^.  The 
volume  of  a  sphere  is  equal  to  the  product  of 
its  surface  by  one-tliird  of  its  radius.  It  is 
also  equivalent  to  two-thirds  of  the  volume  of 
its  circumscribing  cylinder.  The  following 
formula  gives  the  value  of  the  volume  of  any 
sphere,  whose  radius  is  r,  and  diameter  is  d  : 
V  =  f  Trr3.  Spheres  are  to  one  another  as  the 
cubes  of  their  diameters. 

3.  Logic :  The  extension  of  a  general  con- 
ception; the  individuals  and  species  com- 
prised in  any  general  conception. 

t  (1)  Armilkiry  sphere :  [Armillary]. 

(2)  Doctrine  of  the  sphere :  The  application 
of  geometi-ical  principles  to  geography  and 
astronomy. 

(3)  Harmony  (or  music)  of  the  spheres :  [Har- 
mony, 1]  (4).] 

(4)  Oblique  sphere  : 

Sph&rical  projection :  The  case  in  which  the 
projection  is  made  upon  the  plane  of  the 
horizon  of  any  place  not  on  the  equator,  or  at 
the  poles. 

(5)  Parallel  sphere :  [Parallel,  a.]. 

(6)  Projection  of  the  sphere :  [Projection]. 

(7)  Right  sphere:  [Right,  a.]. 

*  sphere  -  born,  a.  Born  among  the 
spheres  ;  celestial.   (Milton :  Solemn  Music,  2.) 


Sphere -melody,  inhere -mnslc.  t 

The  harmony  of  the  hplii  •  s.     [Harmony.] 

*  sphere,  *  sphear,  v.t.    [Sphere,  a.] 

1.  Literally: 

(1)  To  place  or  set  among  the  spheres  ot 
heavenly  bodies. 

"  The  glorious  planet  Sol, 
In  nohle  oiniiieiice  enthroned  and  sphered 
Amidst  the  other." 

fihakesp. :  Troilus  &  Cressidu,  i.  S. 

(2)  To  form  into  roundness ;  to  make  rouufi 
or  roundish. 

"  Blow,  villain,  till  thy  sphered  bias  cheek 
Outsweli  the  puff'd  ALiiiiloij." 

shakesp. :  'J'ruilus  &  Cressida,  iv.  5. 

2.  Fig. :  To  give  perfect  or  complete  form 
to ;  to  concentrate. 

"  Not  vnasals  to  be  beat,  nor  petty  babes 
To  he  dandled,  no,  but  living  wills,  and  sphered 
Whole  iu  ourselves  and  owed  tu  uune." 

Tennyson:  Princess,  iv,  129. 

Spher'-e-o-type,  s.  [Gr.  ar4>a.lpa  (sphaira) 
=  a  sphere,  and  iilng.  type.] 

Photog. :  A  positive  collodion  picture  taken 
upon  glass  by  placing  a  mat  before  the  plate, 
so  as  to  give  a  distinct  margin  to  the  pictui'e. 

spher'-ic-al,  *  spher'-ic,  a.  [Lat .  spherunts ; 
Gr.  o-(/)aLpt«:6s  (sphairikos)  =  like  a  sphere 
(q.v.) ;  Fr.  spherlque;  Sp.  esfenco ;  Ilal. 
sferico.l 

1.  Having  the  form  of  a  sphere ;  orbicular, 
globular. 

"Some  certain  determinate  figure  eitlier  round  or 
angular,  spfterical,  cubical  ...  or  the  like." — 6^ud> 
lourth  :  Iiitell.  .System,  p.  858. 

2.  Pertaining  or  belougmg  to  a  sphere. 

*  3.  Pertaining  or  relating  to  the  orbs  of  the 
planets  ;  planetary.    (Shalcesp. :  Lear,  i.  2.) 

spherical  -  aberration,  o.     [Aberea- 

TION.J 

spherical-angle,  s.    [Angle,  s.] 
spherical-bracketing,  s. 

Arch. :  The  foiining  of  brackets  to  support 
lath-and-plaster  work,  so  tliat  the  surlace  of 
the  plaster  shall  form  the  surface  of  a  sphere. 

spherical  case-shot,  o.    [Shrapnel.] 

spherical-excess,  s.    [Excess.] 

spherical-geometry,  s.  That  branch 
of  geometry  which  treats  ot  spherical  magni- 
tudes, as  spherical  triangles,  areas,  and  angles. 

spherical-lune,  s.  A  portion  of  the 
surlace  of  a  sphere  included  between  two 
gieat  semi-circles,  having  a  common  diameter. 
The  angle  of  the  lune  is  the  same  as  the  angle 
of  the  planes  of  the  circles.    [Lune.] 

spherical-polygon,  s.  A  portion  of  the 
surface  of  a  sphere  bounded  by  the  arcs  of 
three  or  more  gi'eat  circles.  Like  plane  poly- 
gons they  are  named  from  the  number  of  sides 
or  angles.     [Polygon.] 

Spherical-projection,  s.  A  represen- 
tation of  the  surface  of  the  sphere  upon  a 
plane,  according  to  some  geometrical  law,  so 
that  the  ditferent  points  in  the  representation 
can  be  accurately  referred  to  their  positions 
on  the  suiface  of  the  sphere.  [Primitive- 
circle,  Primitive-plane.] 

Spherical-pyramid,  s.  A  portion  of  a 
sphere  bounded  by  a  spherical  polygon,  and 
by  three  or  more  sectors  of  great  circles  meet- 
ing at  the  centre  of  the  sphere. 

spherical-sector,  s.  A  portion  of  a 
sphere  which  may  be  generated  by  revolving 
a  sector  of  a  circle  about  a  straight  line 
through  its  vertex  as  an  axis. 

spherical-segment,  s.  A  portion  of  a 
sphere  included  between  a  zone  of  the  surface 
and  a  secant  plane,  or  between  two  parallel 
secant  planes. 

spherical  -  triangle,  s.  A  spherical 
polygon  of  three  sides.  It  is  a  portion  of  the 
surface  of  a  sphere  hounded  by  the  arcs  of 
three  great  circles.  The  points  where  the 
arcs  meet  are  called  vertices  of  the  triangle, 
and  the  arcs  are  called  sides. 

spherical-trigonometry,  s.  [Trio- 
onometry.] 

spherical-ungula.  s.  A  portion  of  the 
sphere  bounded  by  a  lune  and  two  semi- 
circles meeting  in  a  diameter  of  the  sphere. 

spherical-zone,  s.  A  portion  of  the 
surface  of  a  sphere  included  between  two 
parallel  planes. 


i)5il,  boy ;  poiit,  joSVl ;  cat,  9011,  chorus,  9hin,  ben^h ;  go,  gem ;  thin,  this ;  sin,  as ;  expect.  Xenophon,  exist,    -ing. 
-clan,  -tian  =  shan.    -tion,  -sion  =  shiin;  -tion,  -gion  -■  zZiin.    -<3ious.  -tious,  -sious  =  shus.    -ble,  -die.  &c.  =  bel,  del. 
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fph^-ic-al-l^»  adv.  tEng.  spherical;  -ly.'] 
1q  form  of'a  sphere. 

"Either  wpKaricaU-y  or  anBnlarlyLfiguinte."— Ci*d- 
ievrth:  JnttU.  £^«m,  p.  B&8. 

Vpher'-ic-al-ness,  s.  [Eng.  spherical ;  -ness.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  spherical ; 
sphericity. 

"  Such  bodies  receive  their  fipnre  iind  lituits  from 
such  lets  as  hinder  them  from  attaining  to  that  spheri- 
cal7iets  they  aim  aA."—IHgb]f  :  On  BodUt. 

Bpher-ig'-i-ty,  s.  [Pr.  sphericite-l  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  spherical ;  spherical- 
ness,  globularity,  roundness. 

"  He  espouAed  the  correct  view  of  the  earth's  tpheri- 
citj/  and  rotation."— 0.  S.  Lewes  :  Hist.  PhUot.,  iL  106. 

•spher'-i-de,  s.  [A  dimin.  from  sphere 
(q.v.).]    A  little  sphere. 

Bpber'-ics,  s.    [Spheeic] 

GeoTft. ;  The  doctrine  of  the  properties  of 
the  sphere,  considered  as  a  geometrical  body, 
and  in  particular  of  the  different  circles  de- 
Bcribed  on  its  surface,  with  the  method  of 
projecting  the  same  on  a  plane ;  spherical 
geometry  and  trigonometry. 

•  Bpher-i-f i-ca'-tion,  s.  [Eng.  spherify; 
c  connect.,  and  suff.  -atioii.]  The  act  of  spheri- 
fying,  the  state  of  being  spheritied. 

"  The  rupture  and  general  sphei-ification  of  as  many 
distiuct  uuuiiiform rings. "—Poe;  Eureka  (  Workt  1864), 
ii.  165. 

•  spher'- 1  -  form,  *  spher-  y  -  form,   a. 

[Eng.  sphere,  and  form.]    Having  the  form  of 

a  sphere ;  spheroidal. 

"  Aristotle  dealt  not  Ingeniously  'with  Xenopha- 
ne3,  when  from  that  expression  of  bis,  tbat  God 
was  gpheryfarm,  he  would  iufer  that  Xenopbanes 
made  God  to  be  a  body." — Cudworth  :  IntelL  System, 
p.  378. 

•  Spher'-i-f^,  v.t.  [Eng.  sphere;  -fy.}  To 
make  or  furm  into  a  sphere. 

"  Seven  uniform  bands  which  were  »pherifled  irre- 
Bpectivelyintoas  mauy  moous."— /'oe.'^wrefei  (IVorii 
1864),  ii.  166. 

0pher'-d-grslph,  a.  [Gr.  <rtf)atpa.(sphaira)=. 
a  ball,  a  sphere,  and  ypa^ai  {grapho)  =  to 
write,  to  draw.] 

Navig. :  An  instrument  invented  for  the 
mechanical  application  of  spherics  to  navi- 
gation. By  its  aid  any  possible  spherical 
triangle  can  be  constructed  without  dividers 
or  scale.  It  consists  of  a  stereographic  pro- 
jection of  the  sphere  upon  a  disc  of  paste- 
board, in  which  the  meridians  and  parallels 
of  latitude  are  laid  dowo  to  single  degrees. 
By  its  aid,  with  a  ruler  and  index,  the  angular 
position  of  a  ship  at  any  place,  and  the  dis- 
tance sailed,  may  be  readily  and  accurately 
determined  on  the  principle  of  great  circle 
sailing. 

Bpher'-oid,  s.  [Gr.  ff4>atpoiei.SiJs  (sphairoieides) 
=  sphere-like,  from  o'ijiarpa(sj>7wiira)=:asphere, 
and  elSos  (eidos)  =  form,  appearance ;  Fr.  spher- 
oide.] 

Geom. :  A  solid,  resembling  a  sphere  in  form, 
and  generated  by  the  revolution  of  an  ellipse 
about  one  of  its  axes.  If  an  ellipse  be  revolved 
about  its  transverse  axis,  the  spheroid  gener- 
ated is  called  a  Prolate  spheroid  ;  if  it  be  re- 
volved about  its  conjugate  axis,  the  spheroid 
generated  is  called  an  Oblate  siiheroid.  The 
earth  is  an  oblate  spheroid— that  is,  flattened 
at  the  poles  so  that  its  polar  is  less  than  its 
equatorial  diameter. 

I^er-oid'-al,     spher-65d'-ic»     spher- 
oid'-ic-^l,  a.    [En g.sp/ierou/;  -al;  -ic  ;  -ical.] 
L  Ord.    Laitg. :    Having    the   form    of  a 
spheroid. 

"If  these  corpuscles  he  tpheroiMcaZ,  or  oval,  their 
Bhorteat  diameters  must  not  be  much  greater  than 
those  of  light." — Ch^ne. 

II.  Crystallog. :  Bounded  by  several  convex 
faces. 

spheroidal-bracketing,  s. 

Arch.  :  Bracketing  prepared  for  a  plaster 
ceiling  whose  surface  is  to  form  that  of  a 
splieroid. 

Spheroidal-excess,  n.    [Excess,  s.  ^.] 

spheroidal-triangle,  £.  A  triangle  on 
the  surface  of  a  spheroid,  analogous  to  a  spher- 
ical triangle. 

©her-oid'-i-ty,    spher-oid-ig'-i-ty,    s. 

[E\i}^.  spheroid,  spheroulic;  -ity.]    Tlie  quality 
or  state  of  being  spheroidal. 

ip>her-6m'-e-ter,  a-.    [Gr.  T*^atpa(spftoira)= 


a  sphere,  and  Eng.  ■meter.]  An  instrument 
for  measuring  the  curvature  of  surfaces.  It 
consists  of  a  three-armed  frame,  standing  on 
three  steel  pins,  which  form  with  each  other 
an  equilatei-al  triangle ;  in  the  centre  of  the 
instrument  is  a  vertical  screw  with  a  fine 
thread,  and  having  a  large  graduated  head. 

spher-6-si-der'-ite,  ».    [Sfh^rosiderite.] 

spher'-u-la,  s.  [Lat.,  diiuin.  from  spkcera^ 
a  sphere  (q?v.).] 

Bot. :  A  globose  peridium  with  a  central 
opening,  through  which  are  emitted  sporidia 
mixed  with  a  gelatinous  pulp.  It  occui's  in 
fungals. 

Spher'-U-late,  a.  [Eng.  spherul(e);  -ate.] 
Covered  or"  studded  with  spherules  ;  having 
one  or  more  rows  of  minute  tubercles. 

spher'-ule,  s.    [Spherula.J    A  little  sphere 

or  spheiica]  body. 
a        'Their    pai-ts,   or    little    tpheruUs,  become  more 

neighbourly,    or     coiitiqruous."  —  Brooke:    Univenat 

Beauty,  bk.  ii.    (Note.) 

spher'-n-lite»  s.  [Lat.  sphcerula  =  a  little 
sphere  "or  globe,  and  Gr.  Aifiot  {lithos)  =  a 
stone  ;  Ger.  sphdrulitf  sphdroliihe.] 

Petrol. :  A  name  originally  applied  to  a 
variety  of  pearl-stone  or  pitchstone  (q.v.), 
which  consists  of  an  aggregate  of  spheroidal 
concretions,  but  it  is  now  applied  to  the  parts 
of  any  rock  which  may  have  a  similar  structure. 

spher-u-lit'-lC,  a.     [Eng.  8pherulit(e) ;   -ic.) 
Petrol. :    Partaking  of  the  structure  of  a 
Spherulite  (q.v.). 

*SphGr'-:3^,  a.     [Eng.  spher(e);  -y.] 

1.  Pertaining  or  belonging  to  the  spheres. 

"  She  can  teach  ye  how  to  climb 
Higher  than  the  sphery  chiiue." 

Milton:  Comiit,  1,021. 

2.  Resembling  a  sphere  or  star  in  round- 
ness, brightness,  or  the  like. 

"  Uake  me  compare  with  Hermia's  spJiery  eyne." 
Shakesp. ;  MidsuTnmer  Night's  Dream,  it.  a 

•  Sphet'-er-ize,  v.t.  [Gr.  ©■•^eTepi'^o)  {spheter- 
izo),  from  o-<^eVepos  (spheteros)  =■  their  own  ; 
o-^el?  (sp/ieis)  =  they.]  To  appropriate ;  to 
make  one's  own.    (Burke.) 

Sphex,  s.  [Gr.  o-^^f  (sphex),  genit.  o-^yiko^ 
(sphekos)  =  a  wasp.] 

Entom. :  The  typical  genus  of  Sphecidse  or 
Sphegidae.  They  are  large,  solitary,  wasp-like 
insects,  some  of  them  two  inches  long.  They 
store  their  nests  with  caterpillars,  which 
they  paralyze  by  two  stings.  The  genus  is 
cosmopolitan.  One  of  the  best  known  species, 
Sphex  JUivipennis,  is  common  in  the  south  of 
Europe. 


sphig-mom'-e-ter. 


[Sphygmometer.] 


sphinc'-ter,  s.  [Gr.  o-f^iyKnJp  (sphinglcter)  = 
that  which  hinds  tight;  o-<^iyyw  (sphinggo) := 
to  bind  tight.] 

Anat. :  A  more  or  less  circular  muscle  which 
contracts  or  shuts  any  natural  orifice,  as  the 
bladder,  the  anus,  &c. 

"Nature  has  furiilBhed  the  body  of  this  little  crea- 
ture with  a  glutinous  liquid,  which  it  spins  into 
thread,  coarser  or  finer,  as  it  chooses  to  contract  or 
dilate  its  sphincter."— Goldsmith :  The  Bee;  No.  4. 

sphin'-ge^,  ».  pi    [Sphinx,  3.  (3).] 

sphin-gnt'-dse,  s.  pi.  [Lat.  sphinx,  genit. 
sphing{is);  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idos.] 

Entom. :  The  typical  family  of  Sphingina 
(q.v.).  Antennae  slightly  thickened  in  the 
middle,  generally  terminating  in  a  hooked 
briistle ;  wings  large,  clothed  with  scales ; 
the  anterior  part  long  and  pointed,  or  with  the 
hind  margin  indented.  Larva  generally  naked, 
with  a  horn  on  the  back  of  the  twelfth  segment. 
Pupa  subterranean.  Many  species,  widely 
extended.  Some  of  those  of  South  America 
strikingly  resemble  the  humming  birds. 

sphin-gi'-na,  s.  [Lat.  sphinx,  genit.  sphin- 
giis) ;  neut-  pi.  adj.  suff.  -ina.] 

Entom. :  Sphinges  or  Hawk-moths  ;  a  group 
of  Heterocera,  having  the  antennae  fusiform. 
[Crepdscularia,  Hawk-moth.] 

t  sphin-giir-i'-nse,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  sphin- 
gur(us);  Lat.  feni.  pi.  adj.  suff  'in(s.] 

Zool. :  A  synonym  of  Synetherina  (q.v.), 
with  three  genera:  Erithrznn,  Chaetomys,  and 
Sphingurus  (=  Synetheres).  [Tree -porcu- 
pines.] 


t  sphin-gur'-US,  s.     [Gr.  aitCyyia  (spMnggS^ 

=  to  bind  tight,  to  squeeze,  and  ovpa  (ouixty 
=  a  tail.]    [Sphingurin^e,  Synetherin.*.] 

sphinx  (pi.  sphlnx'-e^),  s.   [Lat.^  from  Gr. 

<r<l>iy$  (spkinyx),] 
L  Ordinary  Language : 

1,  Lit. :  In  the  same  sense  as  IL  1. 

2.  Fig. :  One  who  proposes  riddles,  pnts 
puzzles  or  obscure  questions,  or  tallcs  enig- 
matically. 

n.  Technically: 

1.  Antiq. :  A  fabled  monster,  half  womaa 
and  half  lion,  said  by  the  Grecian  poets  to 
have  infested  the  city  of  Thebes,  devouring 
its  inhabitants  till  such  time  as  a  riddle  it 
had  proposed  to  them  should  be  solved.  The 
riddle  was  as  follows  :  "  What  animal  is  that 
which  goes  on  four  feet  in  the  morning,  ou 
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SPHINX. 
{Prom  the  British  Museum.) 

two  at  noon,  and  on  three  in  the  evening?" 
Niunerous  victims  fell  before  the  monster, 
till  at  length  (Edipus,  who  was  then  at  Thebes, 
came  forward,  and  answered  the  sphinx  that 
it  was  Man,  who,  when  an  infant,  creeps  on 
all  fours  ;  when  he  has  attained  to  manhood 
goes  on  two  feet ;  and,  when  old,  uses  a  staff — 
a  third  foot.  The  sphinx  thereupon  flung 
herself  down  to  the  earth  and  perished  ;  ana 
CEdipus  was,  by  the  gratitude  of  the  Thebans, 
chosen  their  king. 

2.  Egypt.  Antiq. :  A  figure  having  the  body 
of  a  lion,  winged,  and  a  human  (male  or  fe- 
male) head.  Those  with  human  heads  were 
called  Androsphinxes.  Sphinxes  are  also  re- 
presented with  the  heads  of  rains  and  Iiawks 
(Criosphinx,  Hicracosphinx).  Tlie  Egyptian 
sphinx  had  no  wings ;  these  were  added  by 
the  Greek  ax-tists.  The  Grecian  S[ihinx  was 
probably  borrowed  from  the  Egyptian. 

3.  Entomology : 

*  (1)  A  comprehensive  genus  under  which 
Linnajus  placed  all  Hawk-moths. 

(2)  The  typical  genus  of  Sphingidse.  Hind 
wings  rounded  at  the  anal  angle,  or  with  a 
hardly  perceptible  projection.  The  species 
fly  with  great  velocity  in  the  dusk,  remaining 
for  a  time  poised  above  flowers,  sucking  the 
honey  from  them  without  alighting.  The  name 
is  derived  from  the  Sphinx-like  attitude  assumed 
by  the  caterpillar  of  SpMnx  ligustri,  the  Privet 
Hawk-moth. 

(3)  Any  Individual  of  the  modern  genua 
Sphinx  [(2)j.  In  this  sense  the  pluial  10 
Sphinges. 

4.  Zool. :  [Sphinx-Baboon]. 

sphinx-baboon,  s. 

Zool. :  Cynocephahis  sphinx,  a  large  species 
from  the  West  of  Africa.  They  are  good- 
tempered  and  playful  when  young,  but  become 
morose  and  fierce  as  they  grow  older.  They 
bear  confinement  well,  and  are  common  in 
menageries. 

sphr&g'-id,  sphr^g -id-ite,  s.  [Gr.  tril>payU 
(sphragls),  genit.  (r<f>payiSos  (sjphragidos)  =  a 
seal,  a  signet ;  suff.  -ite  {Min.).j 

Min. :  A  name  given  to  a  clay  in  ancient 
times  used  as  a  medicine,  and  stamped  with  a 
seal,  hence  the  name.  It  was  also  called 
Terra  sigillata,  and  is  the  Terra  Lemnia  of 
Pliny.  Compos.  :  like  all  other  clays,  essen- 
tially a  hydrated  silicate  of  alumina,  but  con- 
tains some  soda,  hence  its  medicinal  use. 

Sphra-glS'-tics,  s.  [Gr.  (r<^paYicrTt«6s  (sphra- 
gistikos)  =  pertaining  to  seals  or  scaling.] 
[Sphraoid.]  The  science  of  seals,  their  his- 
tory, peculiarities,  and  distinctions.  Its  chief 
use  is  to  determine  the  age  and  genuineness 
of  documents  to  which  seals  are  affixed. 


fStte,  fSl,  ftire^  amidst,  what,  fall,  father ;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there ;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;  go,  pot, 
or,  woi  i,  wpli;  worit,  who,  son ;  mate,  cub,  ciire,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full ;  try,  Syrian,    ae,  ce  =  e ;  ey  =  a ;  qu  =  kw. 


sphrigosis  -spiculigenous 
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Spblig'-S-^S,  s.  [Gr.  (T^pfyau  {sphrigao)  =: 
to  be  full  to  buratiug.] 

Veg.  Pathol. ;  Morbid  luxuriance  in  plants. 
It  may  exist  in  fruit  trees,  iu  cereals,  in  pota- 
*oes,  &c.  There  is  often  a  peculiar  greenness, 
sr.metiines  pioduced  by  fungi,  which  fore- 
shadows decay. 

sphyg'-mic,  a.  [Gr.  a4)vyij.6^  (sphugmos)  = 
the  pulse,]    Of  or  pertaining  to  the  pulse. 

sphyg* -mo-graph,  s.  [Gr.  tr^tvyfio^  (sphug- 
mos) =  tlie  pulse,  and  ypa<j)ia  (grapho)  ^  to 
write,  to  draw.] 

Mid.  :  An  instrument  used  for  recording 
the  character  of  the  niovenient^s  of  the  pulse. 
An  instrument  for  this  purpose  was  con- 
strneted  by  Ludwig  in  1847,  and  several  forms 
of  sphymngraph  are  now  iu  use.  Tliat  juost 
generally  employed  was  fii'st  described  by 
Marey  in  1863.  It  consistM  of  an  ivory  pad, 
which  rests  on  the  pulse,  and  is  connected  witli 
one  end  of  a  delicate  spring,  tiie  otlier  end 
of  the  spring  being  fastened  to  a  framework. 


MARET  S  SPHYGMOGRAPH. 


The  movements  of  the  pulse,  acting  on  the 
pad,  are  communicated  to  a  system  of  two 
light  levers,  one  of  which  carries  a  small 
point,  or  pen  (a),  whicli  produces  a  trace  on  a 
piece  of  smoked  glass  or  paper  (p)  atta-ched  to 
a  brass  plate,  which  is  iiiovbd  along  by  clock- 
work. The  character  of  the  ti'ace  thus  pro- 
duced depends  on  the  cliaracter  uf  the  move- 
ments of  the  pulse,  wliieh  are  magriitied  about 
fifty  times  by  means  of  the  levers.  The  in- 
formation gained  by  the  examination  of  these 
sphymographic  traces  is  uf  the  greatest  value 
in  the  diagnosis  of  atlections  of  the  heart,  &c. 

Bpliyg-ino-graph'-ic,  a.  [Eng.  sphygmo- 
graph;  -ic]  Of  or  pei-taining  to  the  spliyg- 
mograph  ;  traced  or  marked  by  a  sphygmo- 
graph. 


sphyg-mom'-e-ter,  s.    [Gr.  a-4>vyii.6s  > 
mos)  =  the  pulse,  aud  Eng.  meter,] 

Med.  :  A  comprehensive  name  for  any  in- 
strument for  measuring  aud  recording  the 
movements  of  the  pulse. 

■Ph3^g'-ni6-pll6ne,  s.  [Gr.  a-'f>vytJL6<;  (sphug- 
mos) =  the  pulse,  and  ^(uioj  (phone)  =  sound.] 
Med:  An  instrument  devised  to  enable  a 
person  to  determine  the  rhythms,  &c.,  of  the 
pulse  at  a  distance  by  means  of  the  electric- 
wire.  (Dunglison.)  The  gas  sphygmoscope 
is  sometimes  modified,  so  as  to  render  the 
variation  of  the  pulse  audible. 

BplLJ^g'-md-SCOpe,  s.  [Gr.  o^vy/io^  (sphug- 
mos) =  tlie  pulse,  and  crKoneui  (skopeo)  =  to 
observe.] 

Med. :  An  instrument  for  rendering  the 
movements  of  the  pulse  visible.  Marey's 
sphygmoscope  consists  of  a  small  glass  cylin- 
der containing  a  small  indiarubber  bag,  con- 
nected with  a  receiving  and  a  registering 
tambour.  The  expansion  of  the  indiarubber 
bag,  consequent  on  the  pressure  on  the  receiv- 
ing tambour,  compresses  the  air  m  the  cylin- 
der and  so  affects  tlie  recorder.  The  gas 
sphygmoscope  consists  of  a  metal  chamlier 
with  a  bottom  of  delicate  membrane,  with  a 
service  pipe  at  the  side  and  a  fine  burner  at 
the  top.  When  the  membrane  is  placed  over 
an  artery  and  the  gas  lit,  the  movement?  of 
the  pulse  are  shown  by  up-and-down  move- 
ments of  the  flame.     [Sphygmophone.  ] 

Bph.y~r09n'-a,  s.  [Lat.,  from  Gr.  a(^vpinva 
(sphurai/na)  =  a  kind  of  sea-fish.] 

Ichthy. :  Barracuda,  the  sole  genus  of  the 
ftlmily  Sphyrajnidse  (q.v.).  Laige,  voracmus 
fishes  from  the  coasts  of  tropical  and  sub- 
fe-opical  seas.  Some  of  them  attain  a  length 
et  eight  feet,  and  attack  bathers.  Thev  are 
Qsed  as  food,  but  occasionally  their  fli'sh  con- 
tracts deleterious  properties,  from  tiieir  hav- 
ing fbd  on  poisonous  fishes. 

Bphy-rs&n'-i-dSQ,  s.  pi.  [Lat.  sphyrmvia); 
fem.  pi,  adj.  suff.  -ides.] 

L  Ichtb/y.  :  A  family  of  Mugiliformes  (q.v.). 
~   "  J  elongate,  sub-cylindrical,  covered  wibh 


small  cycloid  scales ;  mouth  wide,  armed  with 
strong  teeth. 
2.  Palceont :  They  commence  in  the  Chalk. 

[HyPSODON,  SPHYKiENODUS.] 

sphy-rsen'-o-dus*  s.  [Lat.  sphyr(sn(a),  and 
Gr.  oSous  (odous)  =  a  tooth.] 

Palceont. :  A  genus  of  Sphyrfenidse,  from 
the  London  Clay  of  Sheppey  and  the  Eocene 
of  Monte  Bolca. 

sphy-rap'-i-ciis,  s.  [Gr.  o-^Opa  (sphum)  = 
a  hamuier,  and  Lat.  ])lciis  =  a  woodpecker.] 

OrnUh.:  A  genus  of  Picidte,  with  seven 
species  fi'om  the  Nearctic  region,  Mexico,  and 
Bolivia.  Sphyrapicus  varius  is  tlie  Yellow- 
billed  Woodpecker. 

*  spi'-al,  *  spy-al,  s.    [Spy,  v.] 

1.  Close  watch.    (Udal:  John  vii.) 

2.  A  spy,  a  scout. 

"  C'!svir  fas  our  apiaJs  say, 
Aud  aa  we  kuow)  rtiiriaius  with  TainburlniDe." 
Marlowe:  1  Tamburlaine,  ii.  2. 

spi-au'-ter-ite  (au  as  ^^),  s.     [Sw.,  Dan., 
Ger.  splauter  =  spelter  ;  sutt'.  -ite  (Min.).'\ 
Min. :  The  same  as  Wurtzite  (q.v.). 

Spi'-ca,  5.     [Lat.  =  an  ear  of  corn.] 

Surg. :  A  form  of  bandage  resembling  a  spike 
of  barley.  The  turns  of  the  bandage  cross 
like  the  letter  V,  each  leaving  a  portion  un- 
covered. 

Spica  Azizneth,  a.    [Spica  viroinis.] 
spica  descendens,  s. 

Surg.  :  The  uniting  bandage  used  in  recti- 
linear wounds.  It  consists  ot'adt)uble-heaited 
roller,  with  a  longitudinal  sUt  in  the  middle, 
three  or  four  inches  long. 

Spica  Virginis,  Spica  Azimeth,  s. 

A^troii.  :  A  star  of  the  first  magnitude,  a 
Virginis,  in  the  constellation  Vii^o.  If  a  line 
be  drawn  through  two  opposite  angles  of  the 
rectangular  figure  in  the  Great  Bear,  t.iid 
prolonged  with  a  slight  curve,  it  will  pass 
through  Spica  Viiginis. 

spi'-cate,  spi'-cat-ed,  a.  [Lat.  i^-picatus, 
pa.  par.  of  spico=- to  furnisli  with  spikes; 
sjiica  —  an  ear  of  corn.] 

Bot.  :  Having  a  spike  or  ear ;  eared  like 
corn. 

spic-ca'-to,  adv.     [Ital.  =dividnd.] 

Mvsic:  A  direction  that  every  note  is  to  be 
played  with  a  distinct  and  sej>urate  sound.  It 
is  marked  by  dots  over  the  notes.  In  the  case 
of  instruments  i)layed  with  a  bow,  it  denotes 
tliat  every  note  is  to  have  a  distinct  bow. 

spice,  a".  ^0.  Fr.  espice,  from  Lat.  spedem,, 
accus.  of  species  =  &  kind,  a  species  (q.v.); 
Sp.  &  Port,  especia;  Ital.  specie;  Fr.  epice. 
Spice  and  species  are  thus  doublets.] 

1.  Ordinary  Language: 

*  1.  Lit. :  A  kind,  a  species. 

"  The  s}>ines  of  penance  ben  three— that  one  of  them 
la  solempne,  another  la  commune,  and  the  thridde 
privJe." — Chaucer:  Parson's  Tale. 

2.  Fig. :  A  small  quantity  which  gives 
flavour  or  zest  to  a  greater ;  a  small  admixture ; 
a  flavouring,  a  smack. 

"  If  by  hard  work,  it  muat  be  eome  kind  that  has  a 
gpice  of  adventure  in  it"— Century  Magazine,  Ayril, 
1882,  p.  503. 

IL  Comm. :  A  general  name  for  vegetable 
substances  posses.-.iiig  aromatic  and  pungent 
properties,  such  as  cinnamon,  cloves,  ginger, 
pepper,  &c. 

spice-bush,  5. 

Bot.  :  (1)  Oreodaphne  californica;  (2)  Spice- 
wood  (q.v.). 

spice-mill,  s.    A  mill  similar  to  a  coffee 
or  drug-mill,  for  grinding  spices. 
spice-nut,  ».     A  gingerbread  nut. 

*  spice-plate,  s.  A  plate  on  which  spice 
was  Jaid,  when  it  was  the  custom  to  take 
spice  with  wine.    (HalHwtli.) 

"  There  was  a  void  of  sjnce-pfirtps  and  wine."— Coron, 
Anne  Boleyn  [Eng.  Garner,  ii.  60). 

spice-Tvood,  s. 

BoL  :  A  North  American  name  for  Benzoin 
odoriferum.    Called  also  Spice-bush. 

Spice,  v.t.    [Spice,  s.] 
I.  Literally : 

1.  To  season  with  spice  ;  to  mix  with  spice ; 
to  mix  aromatic  substances  with  ;  to  season. 


*  2.  To  impregnate  with  a  spicy  odour. 

"  In  the  npicffl  Iiidiau  air  by  night, 
full  uften  ahe  Imth  gOBSip'd  by  my  aide." 

Shakeirp. ;  AUiisurmner  A'ight's  Dream,  ii,  L 

IL  Figuratively : 

1.  To  season  ;  1x)  mix  up  with  something 
which  gives  flavour  or  zest. 

"They  will  palroiiise    a  \ii%h\y-s^piced  sensatiouat 

mehjcirrtiriiL"— /).*/;^  Telegraph,  Seiit.  29,  1885. 

*2.  To  render  nice  or  scrupulous. 

"  Take  it,  'tis  yours. 
Be  not  ao  spicud,  it  is  guod  gold." 

tieaum.  &  Flet. :  Mad  Lover,  Hi. 

*spi9'-er,  *spyc-er,  s.     [Kng.  .spi(j(e:);  -er.\ 

1.  One  who  seasoii.s  with  spice. 

2.  One  who  deals  iu  spi(!es. 

"  A  s/iyccr  or  grocei  named  Petyr  Gylle."— /"afiyan: 
Clironj/cle;  King  John  (iiii,  8). 

'' spi9'-er-^,  s.    [O.Fr.  espicerie:  Fr.  epicene.] 

1.  Spices  genrnillyor  collectively;  aromatic 
substances  uwd  in  seasoning. 

"  With  hahue  aud  wine,  and  cof-tly  xpirery." 

Spensur  :  F.  ii  ,  11.  xL  49. 

2.  A  repository  of  spices. 

"  The  t/ticprii.  the  CL^llar  find  its  furniture,  are  too 
well  known  to  be  here  iuaiated  upon,"— .WtWi^ort  On 
Italy. 

*  Spi-9ir-er-ous,  a.  [Lat.  sjncifer  =  bearing 
spikes  or  ears ;  spica  =an  ear,  and  fero  =to 
bear.]  Bearing  ears,  as  corn ;  producing 
spikes ;  spicated. 

t  spi'-9iL-form,  a.    [Lat.  spiai  =  a  spike,  and 
Jo'rvia  ■=  form.) 
Bot. :  Spike-like. 

spi'-9i-ness,  s.  [Eng.  spic^j;  -ness.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  spicy. 

Spick,  s.    [Spike] 

spick-and-span,  u.  &  adv. 

A.  As  adj. :  Quite  new  or  fresh,  brand  new. 

"  The  tpick-and-span  appearance  presented  by  Mar- 
low  aiid  Huiitliigs  after  their  journey."— Al^/'eree,  Feb, 

27.  1887. 

B.  As  adv. :  Quite. 

spick-and-span  new,  a.  [Lit.  =  spike 
and  ihip  new,  that  is,  new  as  from  tlie  work- 
man's hands  ;  cf.  Dut.  spilcspeldernieuw  =  spicic 
and  quite  new  ;  Sw.  spik-spd.ngende  ny.]  En- 
tii ely  new;  brand-new.     [Spannew.] 

"  Tn  the  same  doinga,  to  QiAike  a  gpickrandspa/n  new 
world."— ,Scdti.*  Hedgaaiitlct,  letter  xi, 

spick'-nel,  s.    [Spignel.1 

Spi'-cose,  spi'-cous,  a.  [Lat,  spica  =  an 
ear  or  spiku.]  Having  spikes  or  eais  ;  eared 
like  corn  ;  spicate. 

spi-c6s'-i-t^,  s.  [Eng.  spicos(e);  -ity.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  spicoae,  or  of  having, 
or  beiug  full  of  ears,  like  corn. 

Spi'-cous,  a.    [Spicose.] 

spic'-u-la  (pi.  spic-u-lse),  s.  [Mod.  Lat., 
from  'spica  (q.v.). J 

1.  Bot. :  (1)  A  small  spike,  a  spikelet ;  (2\ 
a  pointed,  fleshy,  superficial  appendage ;  (3) 
one  of  the  points  of  the  basidia  of  fuugals  or 
their  aciculag. 

2.  Zool.  :  A  fine  pointed  body  like  a  needle. 
Spiculae  are  found  in  the  body-mass  of  many 
of  the  Protozoa. 

Spic'-U-lar,  a.  [Lat.  spiculum  =  a  dart.) 
Resembling  a  dart ;  haviug  sharp  points. 

Spic'-U-late,  a.  [Lat.  spiculatus,  pa.  par.  of 
spiciilo  =  to  sharpen  to  a  point ;  spiculwn  =  a 
point.] 

*  1.  Ord.  Lang.  :  Covered  with  or  divided 
into  fine  points. 

2.  Bot. :  Covered  with  fine,  fleshy,  erect 
points. 


*  spic'-u-late,  v.t. 
sharpen"  to  a  point. 


[Spiculate,    a.]     To 


"  Extend  a  rail  of  elm,  securely  armed 
With  spicidated  paling." 

,     Mason :  English  Garden,  ii. 

epic'-ule,  s.  [Spicula.]  A  needle-shaped  body. 

"  It  ia  destitute  of  hard  parta,  spicules  or  shell. "— 
Scribner's  Magazine,  June,  1877,  p.  X56. 

SpiC'-U-li-form,  a.  [Eng.  spicitle,  and  form.} 
Having  the  form  of  a  spicule. 

spic-u-lig'-en-oiis,  a.  [Lat.  spicula  =  B 
spicule,  and  glgno,  pa.  t.  genui=  to  produce.] 
Containing  or  producing  spicules. 


•SH,  b^;  po^t.  j6^1;  cat,  9ell,  chorus,  9hln,  ben^h;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as;  expect,  Xenophon,  ejfist,    ph  =  t 
-«laa. -ttan  =  aban.   -tion, -sion  =  shun; -tion, -gion  =  zhun.   -clous, -tious. -sious  =  shiis.   -ble. -die,  &c.  =  bel,  d^ 
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spiculum—  spike 


8piC-n-l&m  (pi.   spic'-U-la),  s.     [Lat.  =  a 
little  "sharp  point  or  sting,  dimin.  from  spica 
=  a  thorn.] 
Zool. :  Any  hard-pointed  animal  strncture. 
Spi9'-y,  a.     [Eng.  spic(e);  -y.] 
L  Literally: 

1.  Producing  spice  or  spices  ;  abounding 
with  spices.    (Cotuper:  Charity,  4i2.) 

2.  Having  the  qualities  of  spice ;  flavoured 
with  spice ;  fragrant,  aromatic. 

"Cast  round  a  fragraut  miat  of  spicy  fumes." 

Addison  :  VirgU ;  Georgie  Iv. 

IL  Figuratively : 

1.  Having  a  sharp  flavour  or  smack  ;  pun- 
gent, pointed,  keen :  as^  a  spicy  story. 

2.  Showy,  handsome,  smart :  aSj  a  spicy 
dress.    (Colloq.) 

8pi'-der,  *  spi-ther,  *  spl-thre,  *  spy- 

der,  s.  [Pot spinther,  fromspi7i(q.v.);  cf.  Dut. 
spin  z=  a  spider  ;  Dan.  spinder,  from  spinde  = 
to  spin ;  Sw.  spintiel,  from  spinna;  Ger. 
spinne.] 

L  Ord.  Lang. :  In  the  same  sense  as  II.  6. 

II.  Technically : 

1.  Billiards :  A  rest  having  long  legs,  so  as 
to  stand  over  a  balL 

2.  Domestic: 

(1)  A  kitchen  utensil,  with  feet,  adapted  to 
be  used  on  the  hearth  for  baking  or  boiling. 

(2)  A  griddle. 

(3)  A  trivet. 

3.  Machinery: 

(1)  A  skeleton  of  radiating  spokes ;  as  a 
sprocket-wheel  (q.v.). 

(2)  The  internal  frame  or  skeleton  of  a  gear- 
wheel, for  instance,  on  which  a  cogged  rim 
may  be  bolted,  shrunk,  or  east. 

(3)  The  solid  interior  portion  of  a  piston  to 
which  the  packing  is  attached  and  to  whose 
axis  the  piston-rod  is  secured. 

4.  Nautical: 

(1)  An  outrigger  to  keep  a  block  from  the 
ship's  side. 

(2)  An  iron  hoop  around  the  mast  for  the 
attachment  of  the  futtock-shrouds. 

(3)  A  hoop  around  a  mast  provided  with, 
be  laying-pins. 

5.  Zoology : 

(1)  The  popular  name  of  any  individual  of 
Huxley's  Araneina  (q.v.).  The  species  are 
very  numerous  and  universally  distributed, 
the  largest  being  found  in  the  tropics.  Tlie 
abdomen  is  without  distinct  divisions,  and  is 
generally  soft  and  tumid  ;  the  legs  are  eight 
in  number,  seven-jointed,  the  last  joint  armed 
with  two  hooks  usually  toothed  like  a  comb. 
The  distal  joint  of  the  falces  is  folded  down 
on  the  next,  like  tJie  blade  of  a  pocket-knife 
upon  the  handle,  and  the  duct  of  a  poison- 
gland  in  the  cephalothorax  opens  at  the 
summit  of  the  terminal  joint.  There  are  two 
or  four  pulmonary  sacs  and  a  tracheal  sys- 
tem; eyes  generally  eight  m  number;  no 
auditory  organs  have  been  discovoied.  Their 
most  characteristic  organ  is  the  arachnidium, 
tlie  apparatus  by  whicli  fine  silky  thretids 
—  in  the  majority  of  the  species  utilized  for 
spinning  a  web — are  produced.  In  Epeira 
diadeitia,  the  Common  Garden  Spider,  more 
tlian  a  thousand  glands,  with  sepjivate  excret- 
ory ducts,  secrete  the  "viscid  material  of  the 
web.  These  ducts  ultimately  enter  the  six 
prominent  arachnidial  mammillaa,  projecting 
fiom  the  hinder  end  of  the  abdomen,  and 
having  their  terminal  faces  beset  with  minute 
arachnidial  papillae,  by  which  the  secretion  of 
the  gland  is  poured  out.  By  means  of  these 
silky  threads,  spiders  form  their  dwellings- 
and  construct  ingenious  nets  for  the  capture 
of  their  prey ;  these  threads  serve  also  as  a 
safeguard  against  falling,  and  as  a  means  of 
transport  from  one  elevated  object  to  another, 
being  thrown  out  'as  a  sort  of  flying  bridge. 
TIte  webs  are  in  high  repute  for  stanching 
blood  ;  the  threads  are  employed  for  the  cross 
lines  in  astronomical  telescopes,  and  have 
been  made  into  textile  fabrics  as  aiticles  of 
curiosity.  Spiders  are  essentially  predaceous, 
and  adopt  various  devices  as  nets,  traps,  and 
ambushes,  for  the  capture  of  their  prey;  but 
the  fate  of  the  victim  is  always  the  same — the 
claw-joints  of  the  falces  are  buried  in  the 
body,  inflicting  a  poisonous  wound,  and  the 
juices  are  then  sucked  out  by  the  muscular 
a]>paratus  appended  to  the  oesophagus  of  the 
spider.      The  bite  of  none  of  the  species  is 


dangerous  to  man.  [Tabantula.]  They  are 
extremely  pugnacious,  and  in  their  combats 
often  sustain  the  loss  of  a  limb,  which,  like  the 
Crustaceans,  they  have  the  power  of  reproduc- 
ing. The  males  are  smaller  tlian  the  females, 
which  they  approach  with  great  caution,  as 
they  run  great  risk  of  being  devoured,  even  at 
the  time  of  impregnation.  The  eggs  are  numer- 
ous, and  usually  enveloped  in  a  cocoon  or 
egg-case ;  the  young  undergo  no  metamorpho- 
sis. The  chief  species  are  described  in  thia 
Dictionary  under  their  popular  names. 

"  Scaliger  relates  that  in  Gascony ,  hii  country,  there 
are  spiders  of  that  Tirulency,  that  if  a  man  treada 
upon  them,  to  crush  them,  their  poywn  will  pass 
through  the  very  soles  of  his  Bhooea.  -'D^rlMm  :  Phys. 
Theol.,  bk.  iv.,  ch.  xili.  (Note.) 
(2)  A  spider-crab  (q.v.). 

"  Uke  all  the  other  triangular  Crustacea,  me  fisher, 
men  inveterately  term  it '  spider;' bxiCL  they  appear  to 
have  very  little  idea  of  any  affinity  between  these 
forms  and  the  crabs  properly  so  called.,"— £e2i.'  Brit. 
Stalk-eyed  Crustacea,  p.  12. 

spider-ant,  &. 

Entom, :  A  name  sometimes  applied  to  the 
European  species  Mutilla  (q.v.),  from  the 
fact  that  the  females  have  a  somewhat  spider- 
like appearance. 

spider-catcher,  a. 

Ornithology : 

1.  Arachnothera,  a  genus  of  Indian  birds, 
family  Meliphagidse. 

2.  The  Wall-creeper  (q.v.). 
Spider-crab,  s. 

Zool. :  Any  crab  of  the  family  Maiid»  (q.v.). 
One  of  the  commonest  is  Maia  sguiwado,  the 
Spinous  Spider-crab  (q.v.). 

spider-eater,  a. 

Omith, :  The  same  as  Spider-catcher,  1. 

spider-fly,  5. 

Entom. :  A  popular  name  for  various  insects 
of  the  genera  Hi  ppobosca  and  Nycteribia. 

spider-line,  s. 

Optics :  A  filament  of  spider's  web  used  in 
micrometers  for  delicate  astronomical  obser- 
vations. 

spider-mite,  s. 

Zool.  (PI.) :  The  GamaseL 
spider-monkey,  s. 

Zool.  :  A  popular  name  for  any  Individual 
of  the  genus  Ateles  (q.v.),  so  called  because, 
in  the  opinions  of  the  Europeans  who  first 
saw  them  in  their  native  foresis,  their  long 
limbs  gave  them  some  distant  resemblance  to 
immense  spiders. 

Spider-orchis,  s. 

Bot. :  Ophrys  arani/era.  Sepals  yellow- 
green  inside,  petals  oblong,  lip  broad  and 
convex  without  an  appendage,  anther  beaked. 
Found  in  copses  and  downs  in  the  east  of 
England. 

Spider-Shell, «.    [Scorpion-shell.] 

*spi'-dered,  a.      [Eng.  spider;  -ed.]     In- 
fested with  spiders  ;  cobwebbed. 

"  Content  can  visit  the  poor  spidered  room." 

iVolcott :  Peter  Pindar,  p,  39. 

Spi'-der-like,  a.  [Eng.  ^ider,  and  like.  ]  Like 
or  resembling  a  spider. 

"  Spider-like 
Out  of  his  self-drawlDg  ■web  he  gives  us  note." 

Shakesp. :  Henry  VIII.,  i,  L 

Spi -der-wort,  a.    [Eng.  spider,  and  wort.] 

Botany : 

1.  Sing.:  (1)  The  genus Tradescantia;  spec, 
Tradescantia  virginica;  (2)  Anthericum  eero- 
tinum. 

2.  PL  :  The  order  Commelynaceae  (q.v.). 

spie-gel-ei-^en,  s.    [Ger.    (See  def.)] 

Metall. :  A  name  applied  by  the  Germans  to 
a  variety  of  cast-iron,  which  is  coarsely  crys- 
talline, the  large  crystal  planes  having  bright 
reflections.  Numerous  analyses  show  that  it 
contains  about  five  per  cent,  of  combined 
carbon,  but  although  most,  if  not  all,  analyses 
show  a  fair  proportion  of  manganese  to  be 
present  it  is  still  regarded  as  unceiiain 
whether  this  element  or  the  combined  carbon 
determines  the  crystallization. 

spier,  K.    [Spire,  3.] 

spier,  v.t.  or  i.    [Speir.] 

spif'-fy.  a.    [Etym.  doubtful.]    Spruce,  fine, 
showy.    (Slang.) 


spif'-li-oate,  v.t.  [Etym.  doubWoLJ  Tb 
crush  ;  to  smash  up.    (SUrng.) 

"  The  way  Id  which  the  learned,  moj  <dd  Heatox 
emashea  and  tpijlicatet  scientiflu  idlota  ...  la  A«)l- 
tAoMS."— British  Ctuarttrly  Reoiew  (1873),  ItH.  S7«> 

spif-li-ca'-tlon,  s.  [Eng.  spiJlica(U);  -Mmul 
The  act  of  spifllcating ;  the  condition  of  being 
spiflicated. 

"  Whose  blood  he  vowed  to  drink— the  Oriental  fwa 
of  threatening  apiflicatioTu"— Burton  :  Bl  Medmah,  L 
204. 

Spig-el'-e-a,  s.  pi.    [Mod.  Lat.  spiget{ia); 
Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -ece,] 
Bot. :  A  tribe  of  Loganiacese  (q.v.). 

spi-ge'-li-a,  s.  [Named  after  Adrian  Spige- 
lius  (died  1625),  Prof,  of  Anatomy  and  Surgery 
at  Padua,  and  a  botanical  author.] 

Bot. :  The  typical  genus  of  Loganiacese. 
Calyx  five-parted  ;  corolla  funnel  -  shaped ; 
limb  five-cleffc  ;  anthers  converging  ;  capsule 
two-celled,  four-valved,  many-seeded.  Known 
species  about  thirty,  from  the  warmer  parts 
of  America.  Various  species,  as  SpigeVla 
glabra,  are  poisonous ;  S.  marilandica,  the 
Carolina  Pink-root,  and  S.  Anthelmia^  are  an- 
thelmintic and  narcotic. 

spi-ge-li-a'-9e-se,  s.pl.    [Mod.  Lat.  spi- 
geli{a);  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suflf.  -acece.] 
Bot. :  The  same  as  Loganiace^^  (Q.-^.). 

spi-ge'-li-an,  a.    [Spigelia.] 

Anat. :  Of  or  pertaining  to  Spigelius  ;  ap- 
plied to  the  lobulus  spigelii,  a.  lobe  of  the 
liver  lying  behind  the  fissure  for  the  port^ 
vein. 

*  spight  (gh  silent),  s.  &  v.    [@pitb,  s.  k  v^ 

spight  (gh  silent),  a.    [Specht.] 

spig'-Xiel,  s.  [A  corrupt,  of  spikenail  (q.v.).] 
The  co'mmon  name  of  plants  of  the  genus 
Athamanta. 

Spig'-net,  a.     [A  corrupt,  of  spikena/rd  (q.v.).] 

Bot. :  Aralia  racemosa. 

spig'-ot,  *  spig'-got,  *  splg-otte,  *  speg- 

et,  *  spyk-ette,  s.  [Irish  &  Gael,  spiocard, 
dimin.  of  spice  =  a,  spike  (q.v.);  Wei.  ysbigod 
=  a  spigot;  ysbig  =  a,  spike.  All  from  Lat. 
spica  =  a  spike.]  A  pin  or  peg  used  to  stop  a 
vent  or  to  conmiand  the  opening  through  a 
faucet ;  a  spile. 

"  Then  take  out  the  spiggot  with  your  left  hand, 

and  clap   the  point  of  it  into  youi'  mouth."— .SwiA-" 

Directions  to  the  Butler, 

spigot-joint,  s.    [Faucet-joint.] 

*  spi-gur'-nel,  s.    [Etym.  doubtful.] 

Law:  A  name  formerly  given  to  the  sealer 
of  the  writs  in  Chancery. 

spike  (1),  *  spycke,  *  spyke,  s.  [Lat.  spica 
=  an  ear  of  corn,  a  point,  a  spike.  Cf.  Irish 
pice;  Gael,  pic;  Wei.  pig;  Icel.  splk;  Sw. 
spik;  Dan.  splger ;  Ger.  spieker ;  Dut.  spijker 
—  a.  nail.  All  due  to  Lat.  spica  =  a.a.  ear  of 
corn,  a  point,  a  pike.] 


1.  An  ear  of  corn  or  grain. 

"  The  gleuiers  aproe4  around,  and  here  and  there^ 
Spike  after  spike,  their  scanty  harvest  pick." 

Thomson:  Autumn,  166, 

2.  A  large  nail  or  pin,  usually  of  iron,  but 
sometimes  of  wood. 

"  Sometimes,  however,  nails  much  smaller  than  a 
spike  would  still  be  taken  in  excLauge  for  fiuit."— 
Cook:  Third  Voyage,  bk,  iii.,  ch.  viii. 

3.  A  piece  of  pointed  iron,  like  a  long  nail, 
inserted  with  the  point  outwards,  as  on  tlie 
tops  of  walls,  gates.  &c.,  to  prevent  persons 
frbin  passing  over  them. 

"  He  had  climbed  across  the  spikes." 

Tennyson  :  PHncess.    (FroL  111.) 

4.  A  nail  or  piece  of  iron  with  which  the 
vents  of  cannon  are  plugged  up  to  destroy 
their  efficiency. 

*  5.  Something  resembling  an  iron  or 
wooden  spike. 

"  He  wears  on  his  head  the  corona  radiata,  another 
type  of  his  divinity ;  the  spiki-s  that  shoot  out  repre- 
sent the  ray»  of  the  Bun."— Addison, 

IL  Botany: 

1.  A  kind  of  inflorescence,  having  flowers 
sessile  along  a  common  axis,  as  in  Plantago. 
[Com  po  ds  d-spik  e.  ] 

"These  latter  in  their  turn  developed  spikes  of 
bloom  nearly  6q.ual  to  the  earlier  oue&."—Meld,  Oct.  8, 
188&. 

2.  The  same  as  Spike- la  vender  (q.v,). 


Ste,  f3.t,  f^e,  amidst,  what,  f^ll,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  th&re;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pdt» 
or,  wore.  wqU,  work,  whd,  son;  mute,  ciib,  oiire,  ^nite,  cur,  rule,  full;  try,  Syrian,    se,  <e  =  e;  ey  -  a;  qu  =  kw. 


spike— spilth. 
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spike-lavender,  ». 

Bot. :  Lavandula  S-pica. 

Sj^e-nall.  s.  A  nail  of  three  inches  or 
upwards  in  length. 

"  Which  they  received  with  a  great  deal  of  IndiflTer- 
ence,  except  hatchets  and  ipike-nails."—Oook :  Second 
Voyage,  bk.  i„  ch.  It. 

spike-oil,  s. 

Cfiem. :  A  volatile  oil  obtained  by  distilling 
the  leaves  and  stalks  of  the  lavender.  It  is 
less  agreeable  than  lavender  oil,  specifically 
heavier,  and  deposits  a  larger  quantity  of 
camphor. 

spike-plank,  s. 

Naut.  :  In  arctic  navigation,  a  platform  pro- 
jecting across  the  vessel  before  the  mizzen- 
inast,  to  enable  the  ice-master  to  cross  over 
and  see  ahead,  so  as  to  pilot  her  clear  of  the 
ice.  It  corresponds  with  the  bridge  in 
steamers. 

spike-rush,  s. 

Bot. :  The  genus  Eleocharis. 

spike -team,  s.  A  waggon  drawn  by 
three  horses,  or  by  two  oxen  and  a  horse. 
{Avier.) 

spike-Wheel  propeller,  s.  A  mode  of 
propulsion  of  can^-boats,  in  which  a  spiked 
wheel,  driven  by  the  engine,  is  made  to  track 
upon  the  bottom  of  the  canal,  and  thus  draw 
the  boat.  The  spikewheel  operates  outside 
the  boat,  or  in  a  compartment  inside  open  at 
bottom. 

Cpike  (2),  s.    [Icel.  spiTc  =  blubber ;  Ger.  speck 
=  fat,  bacon.]    Blubber. 

spike-tackle,  :;. 

Naut. :  The  tackle  by  which  the  carcase  of 
a  whale  is  held  alongside  while  flensing. 

spike-tub,  s.  A  vessel  in  which  the  fat 
of  bears,  seals,  and  minor  quarry  is  set  aside 
till  an  opportunity  occurs  for  adding  it  to  the 
blabber  in  the  hold.    (Smyth.) 

ipike,  v.t.     [Spike  (1),  s.] 

1.  To  fasten  with  spikes  or  long  nails. 

"  Lay  lonjr  planks  upou  them,  spiking  or  pinning 
thecn  down  fast." — Aforthner :  Busbtindry. 

2.  To  set  with  spikes ;  to  furnish  with 
spikes. 

3.  To  fix  upon  a  spike  ;  to  impale  on  a 
spike ;  to  pierce  with  a  spike. 

*  4.  To  make  sharp  at  the  end,  like  a  spike. 
5.  To  stop  the  vent  of,  as  of  a  cannon,  with 
a  spike. 

"A  battery  of  four  guns,  which  he  spiked." — Field, 
Sept  4,  1M6. 

If  I'o  spike  a  cannon  or  gun :  To  fill  up  the 
touchhole  or  vent  by  driving  a  spike  into  it, 
go  iis  to  render  it  unserviceable. 

spiked,  a.     (Eng.  spike  (l),  s.  ;  -ed.] 

1.  Having  spikes  or  ears  ;  eared. 

"  In  spiked  come,  the  leafe  reaemhleth  that  which 
groMeCh  to  reedea." — P.  Holland:  PUnie,  bk.  xviiL, 
ch.  vii. 

2.  Set  with  spikes. 

spike'-let,  a.     [Eng.  spike  (l);   dimin.  suff. 
-Let.] 
Bot. :  A  partial  spike  in  grasses. 

8pike'~nard,  s.    [Eng.  spike,  a^n^nard;  Mod. 
Lat.  spica  nardi.] 

1.  Botany : 

(1)  Nardostachys  Jatamansi,  called  in  Hin- 
dustan Jatamansi  and  Balckhar.  The  root, 
which  is  from  three  to  twelve  inches  long, 
sends  up  many  stems,  with  little  spikes  of 
purple  flowers,  whii^h  have  four  stamens.  It 
^ows  in  the  Himalayas  at  an  elevation  of 
from  11,000  to  15,000.  or  in  Sikkim  to  17,000 
feet.     [2.]    [Ploughman's  Spikenakd.] 

(2)  Valeriana  celtica,  and  in  various  coun- 
tries other  plants. 

2.  Perfumes:  An  aromatic  substance  derived 
from  the  root  of  Nardostachys  JataTnansi  [(})■] 
(Song  i.  12,  iv.  13,  14.)  It  was  higlily  prized 
by  the  ancients,  and  used  by  them  both  in 
balhs  and  at  feasts  as  an  unguent  (cf.  Hor. 
Carm.,  11.  xi.  le,  17 ;  IV.  xii.  16,  17),  and  the 
women  of  Nepaul  still  em])loy  oil  in  which 
the  root  has  been  steeped  for  perfuming  their 
iair.  The  "ointment  of  spikenard,"  with 
wliifh  our  Lord  was  anointed  as  he  sat  at 
meat  in  the  house  of  Simou  of  Bethany  (Mark 
xiv.  3 ;  John  xii.  3)  was  prepared  from  it.  I 
its  costliness  may  be  inferred  from  the  indig-  | 


nant  surprise  of  Judas  (John  xii.  5  ;  cf.  Hor., 
ubi  sup.).  Sometimes  applied  to  the  ointment 
itself,  as  in  the  example. 

"  Sha  bows,  ahe  btithes  her  Saviour's  feet 
With  coatly  spikenard  and  with  teara." 

Tennyson:  In  Memoriam,  xxxii,  13. 

spik'-y,  spik'-ey,  a.   [Eng.  spikie)  (i),  s. ;  -?/.] 

1.  In  the  shape  of  a  spike  ;  having  a  sharp 
point  or  points. 

2.  Set  with  spikes. 

"  The  spiky  wheels  through  heaps  of  carnage  tore." 
Pope :  Bomer ;  Iliad  xx.  585. 

3.  Resemblingthespikeof  a  grass.  (Nature, 
xxxiii.  (1886),  p.  500.) 

spi-lSn'-thef,  spi-l^'-thiis,  s.  [Gr. 
(TTTiAos  (spilos)  =  a  mark,  and  arSos  (anthos)  = 
flower.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Verbesinese.  Composites 
with  yellow  heads.  Known  species  about 
forty.  Spilanthes  oleracea,  or  S.  Acmella,  var. 
oleraceoy  is  the  Para  cress,  cultivated  in  the 
tropics  as  a  salad  and  potherb.  The  whole 
plant  is  acrid  ;  the  flower-heads  are  sometimes 
chewed  to  relieve  toothache. 

spile,  s.  [Dut.  spiji ;  Low.  Ger.  spile  =  a  bar, 
a  stake  ;  Ger.  sp&Cl  =  a  skewer.] 

1.  A  small  plug  of  wood  for  stopping  the 
spile-hole  of  a  barrel  or  cask.  The  spile-hole 
is  a  small  aperture  made  in  the  cask  when 
placed  on  tap,  usually  near  the  bung-hole,  to 
afford  access  to  the  air,  in  order  to  permit  the 
contained  liquid  to  flow  freely. 

2.  A  spout  for  sugar-water  (the  sap  of  the 
sugar-maple  tree).     [Maple-sugar.] 

3.  A  stake  driven  into  the  ground  to  protect 
a  bank,  form  wharves,  abutments,  &c. ;  a  pile. 

spile-borer,  ».  An  auger-bit  to  bore  out 
stuff  for  spiles. 

spile-hole,  s.    [Spile,  «.,  I.] 

spile,  v.t.  [Spile,  «.]  To  supply  with  a  faucet 
or  spigot,  as  a  cask  of  liquor. 

"  I  had  them  spiled  underneath."— Jfarryat ;  Pacha 
qf  Many  Tales  ;  The  Greek  Slave. 

spir-i-kin,  «.  [Eng.  spill,  a. ;  dimin.  sufi". 
-kin.  ] 

1.  A  small  peg,  of  bone,  wood,  ivory,  &c., 
■used  for  taking  the  score  at  cribbage  and 
other  games. 

2.  (PI.) :  A  game  played  with  such  pegs  ; 
push-pin. 

spil'-ing,  s.     [Spile.] 

Shipbuilding : 

1.  The  edge  curve  of  a  plank  or  strake. 

2.  (PL):  Dimensions  taken  from  a  straight- 
edge or  rule  to  diflerent  points  on  a  curve. 

spill  (1),  *  spil,  *  spille,  s.  [Prop,  spdd, 
from  A.S.  spdd  =  &.  torch,  a  spill  to  light  a 
candle  with  ;  Dut.  speld  =  a  pin  ;  sjnil  =  the 
pin  of  a  bobbin,  spindle,  axis  ;  Icel.  speld, 
speldi  -=  a  thin  slice  of  board ;  spildd  =  a 
flake,  a  slice  ;  Goth.  spilda  =  a.  writing-tablet; 
M.  H.  Ger.  speUe  =■  a  splinter ;  Ger.  spalten  = 
to  cleave.]  * 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

*  1.  A  spile.     [Spile,  s.,  1.] 

"  Have  near  the  bunghole  a  little  venthole,  stopped 
with  s,  spill."— Mortimer. 

*  2.  A  piece  broken  off ;  a  splinter. 

"The  same  meale  draweth  forth  spills  of  broken  and 
shivered  hones."—  P.  HoUand  :  Plinie,  bk.  xxii., 
ch.  XXV. 

*  3.  A  small  bar  or  pin  of  iron. 

*  4.  A  little  sum  of  money. 

"  The  bishops  .  .  .  were  wont  to  have  a  spill  or  spor- 
tule  from  the  credulous  laity."— ^yiijfB.'  Parergon. 

5.  A  slip  of  paper  rolled  up,  or  a  thin  slip 
of  wood  used  to  light  a  candle,  lamp,  &c. 

XL  Shipwright.  :  A  small  peg  used  to  stop 
the  hole  left  by  a  spike  when  drawn  out. 

spin  (2),  si     [Spill,  v.]    A  throw,  a  tumble,  a 

fall.     (Golloq.) 

"A  quick  drive  along  the  frosty  road,  ending  in  a 
ho.Tm\esB  spUV— Field,  Jan.  2,  1886. 

spill,  *  Spille,  V.t.  &  i.  [For  spild,  from  A.S. 
spildan,  spiUan  =  to  destroy,  from  spild  =  de- 
struction, orig.=  a  cleaving,  from  the  same 
root  as  spill  (1),  s.] 

A.  Transitive : 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

*  1.  To  ruin,  to  destroy. 

"  If  thou  wilt  go,  quod  she,  and  spill  thyself, 
Take  vs."  Surrey:   Virgile;  j€neis II.       \ 


*  2.  To  piece,  set,  or  diversify  with  spills  oi 
small  pieces  ;  to  inlay.     [Spill  (1),  s.] 

"  Though  all  the  pilhiura  of  the  one  were  guilt, 
And  all  the  others  pavement  were  with  yvory  spilt.' 
Spenser:  F.  Q..  IV,  x.  &. 

3.  To  throw,  as  from  a  horse  or  carriage. 
(CoUoq.) 

i.  To  suffer  to  fall  or  run  out  of  a  vessel ; 
to  lose  or  suffer  to  be  scattered.  (Applied 
only  to  fluids  and  substances  whose  particles 
are  small  and  loose :  as,  To  spill  water  out  o£ 
a  jug  ;  to  spill  quicksilver  ;  to  spill  powders. 
It  differs  from  pour  in  denoting  an  accidental 
or  undesigned  loss  or  waste.) 

"  Like  the  fair  pearl -necklace  of  the  Queen, 
That  hurst  in  daociug,  and  the  pearla  were  spilt." 
Tennyson :   Viuien,  302, 

5.  To  suffer  or  cause  to  flow  out ;  to  shed. 
(Applied  especially  with  regard  to  blood. 
Formerly  applied  also  to  tears.) 

"  Enough  of  blood  rests  on  my  head, 
Too  rashly  spilled." 

Scott :  Lord  qf  the  Isles,  lil.  18. 
II.  Naut.  :  To  discharge  the  wind  from,  as 
from  the  belly  of  a  sail. 
B.  IntraTisitive : 

*  1.  To  be  ruined  or  destroyed  ;  to  come  to 
ruin. 

"  That  thou  wolt  aoffVen  innocence  to  spilZ, 
And  wicked  foike  regne  in  proaperitee." 

Chaucer:  C.  T.  5,234. 

*  2.  To  waste  ;  to  be  prodigal. 

"  Thy  father  bids  thee  spare,  and  chides  for  spiUiTtg." 

Sidney. 
3.  To  fall.    (Amer.) 

"Its  body  slumps  off,  and  rolls  nnd  tjrlllsdoviti  the 
hill. "— fliwrowff/Mf ;  Pepacton,  p.  217. 

*4l.  To  be  shed;  to  be  suffered  to  fall;  to 
be  lost  or  shed. 

"  He  was  so  topful  of  himself,  that  he  let  it  spill  oq 
all  the  company  :  he  spoke  well  indeed,  but  he  spoke 
too  lrme."—y¥ails. 

*  spille,  V.t.  &  i.    [Spill,  v.] 

spill'-er,  s.     [Eng,  spill,  V. ;  -er.] 

1.  One  who  spills  or  sheds ;  a  shedder, 

2.  A  kind  of  fishing-line. 

"  In  harbour  they  are  taken  by  sptUers  made  of  a 
cord,  to  which  divers  shorter  are  tied  at  a  little  dis- 
tance, and  to  en.ch  of  these  a  hook  ia  fastened  with  a 
bait:  this  spi/ler  they  aink  in  the  sea  where  those 
fishes  have  their  accustomed  ha.\ait."—Carew :  Survey 
of  Cornwall. 

Spill' -et,  spiir-iard  (i  as  y),  a.  [Appar- 
ently a  dimin.  from  spill  (1),  s.]  (See  com- 
pound.) 

spillet-fishing,  spilliard-fishing,  s. 

A  method  of  fishing  practised  in  the  west  of 
Ireland,  in  which  a  number  of  hooks  are  set 
on  snoods,  and  all  on  one  line.  Called  alao 
Bultow  or  Bultow-fishing. 

spil'-li-ken,  s.    [Spilikin.] 

SpiU'-iiig,  pr.  par.  or  a.     [Spill,  v.] 

spilHng-line,  s. 

Naut. :  Aline tospillthewindoutofasail, by 
keeping  it  from  bellying  out  when  clewed  up. 

*  spi-l6-g£e'-a,  s.    [Gr.  o-n-iAo?  (spilos)  ~  a  spot, 

and  yaia  (gaia)  =  the  earth.] 

Bot.  :  A  spurinus  genus  of  Coniomycetnus 
Fungals,  the  immature  state  of  various  species 
of  Cladosporiuin. 

Spi-l6-ga'-le,  s.  [Gr.  ctttiA-os  (spilos)  =  a  spot, 
and  yaAri  (gale)=-  a  weasel.] 

Zool.  :  Agtjnusof  Melidae,  frequently  merged 
in  Mephitis  (q.v.). 

spil-or'-nis,  s.  [Gr.  o-n-t\os  (spilos)  =  a  spot, 
and  opfi?  (ornis)  =  a  bird.] 

Omith.  :  A  genus  of  AquiliuEE,  with  six 
species  from  the  Oriental  regii)n  and  Celebes. 
Formerly  made  a  sub-genus  of  Circaetus  (q.  v.)t 

Spi'~l6-§ite,^.  [Gr.  0-jrtA.os  (spilos)  =  a  spot ; 
suff.  -ite  (Petrol.).'] 

Petrol. :  A  gray  slate  occurring  in  the  Hartz 
Itfountains,  which  encloses  numerous  dark- 
brown  grains,  giving  it  a  spotted  aspect- 

spilt,  pret.  &pa.  par.  of  v.    [Spill,  v.] 

spll'-ter,  8.  [Spill  (1),  s.]  One  of  the  small 
branches  on  a  stag's  head.     [Spelder.] 

"  Such  spilters  and  trochings  on  their  heads." — 
Howell :  Parly  of  Beasts,  p.  62. 

*  Spilth,  5.  [Eng.  spi}(l),  V.  ;  -th.]  The  act  of 
spilling ;  that  which  is  spilt  or  poured  out 
lavishly. 

"  Our  vaults  have  wept  with  drunken  spilth  of  wine." 
ShaJcesp. :  Timon  of  Athens,  il.  2. 


boh,  l>6y;  poit,  jovtrl;  cat,  9eU,  chorus,  9lun,  lieiiQh;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a?;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist,   -ing. 
-«iaii,  -tian  =  sh^n.   -tion,  -sion  =  shun;  -tlon.  -gion  =  zhiln.   -clous,  -tious,  -sious  =  shiis.   -ble,  -die.  &c.  =  hcl.  del. 
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spilus— spindle 


Spi'-llis»  s.     [Gr.  ffm'Aos  (ipilo<)  =  a  spot.] 

1,  Bot. :  A  browDish  spot,  constitutiug  the 
hiluin  in  grasses. 

2.  PaOwL  :  The  >ftrae  as  N^vus  (q.v.). 

api'-lyte,  s.    [Spk-osite.) 

Petrol. :  A  compa't,  grayish,  felsitic  rock, 
containing  globules  of  cai'bonate  of  lime,  the 
base  confciining,  according  to  Didot,  70  per 
cent,  of  albite  (q.v.)- 

^in,  *  spinne.  *  spynne  (pa.  t.  *  spun, 
spun,  pa.  par,  "^  sponiun,  spun),  v.t.  &  i.  [A.S. 
spinna  n  (pa.  t.  spann,  pa.  par.  spumien) ; 
cogn.  with  Dut.  spinnen  ;  Icel.  &  Sw.  spiuTia  ; 
Dan.  spinde;  Goth,  spinnan;  Ger.  spinnen. 
Allied  to  span  (q.v.).] 

A.  Transitive : 

1.  To  draw  out  and  twist  into  threads,  either 
by  the  band  or  with  machinery. 

"  The  women  spun  gouts'  haAr." Sxodus  xxxv,  26." 

2.  To  work  on  as  if  spinning;  to  draw  out 
tediously  ;  to  extend  to  a  great  length.  (Gene- 
rally with  out.) 

"Mr.  Cowen  never  spiris  out  an  argument;  he  re- 
duces it  to  thecoruiiactebtforin  and  the  fewest  worda." 
—Daily  Telegraph.  Dec.  26,  1885. 

3.  To  protract ;  to  spend  by  delays.  (Fol- 
lowed by  out.) 

"By  one  delay  after  another,  they  spin  out  their 
whole  liv«a,  till  there's  no  more  future  left  before  'em," 
— L'  Kstranqe. 

4.  To  \^use  to  whirl  or  turn  with  great 
speed  ;  to  whirl. 

"The  KroupB  of  children  who  ivin  their  tops  on  the 
pftvement  look  rosy  and  warm. ' — Pail  McUl  Oazette, 
March  31.  1886. 

5.  To  form  as  a  filament  or  thread  by  the 
extension  of  a  viscid  fluid,  which  hardens 
upon  coming  into  contact  with  the  air.  (Said 
of  spiders,  silkworms,  and  the  like.) 

"  spinning  fine  nets  for  the  catching  of  flies."— 
Sharp:  Sermons,  7ol.  i..  aer.  l. 

6.  To  fish  with  spinning  or  spoon-bait. 

*'  He  was  to  be  occaaionally  seen  spim>ing  the  weir 
pool  md   scours  below  Marsh  Lock.  '—Field,  Jan.  SO, 

1886. 

•7.  To  supply  continuously, 

*'  Stockea  of  zuMe  (pinning  forth  milke  abundant- 
ly."—//r/weM;  Oamden,  p.  279, 

B,  I p.transUive  : 

1.  To  perform  the  operation  of  spinning  or 
of  making  threads ;  to  work  it  drawing  out 
and  twisting  threads. 

"  Bi'iolde  ye  '.he  '.ilies  if  '■-he  feeld  hou  thei  wexen  ; 
thei  trauelen  not,,  neither  ipynne}i.^—Wycliife:  Luke 
xii. 

2.  To  revolve  or  whirl  round  with  great 
speed  ;  to  luovp  f-aund  rapidly. 

*'  Quick  and  movo  :iuick  he  iptm  in  giddy  gyres." 
Drijden  ■  'jvid ;  MstdTnorpfwses  viil. 

*  3.  To  stream  or  issue  in  a  thread  or  small 
current. 

"  The  blood  out  if  'hair  .iBimets  svati. 
So  sharp  were  their  jucountera.' 

Dr'zt/ton .  Nvmpfialia. 

4.  To  run  or  drive  with  great  rapidity ;  to 
move  quickly  ;  as,  To  3pin  along  a  road. 

*  1[  (1)  To  fpin  a  fair  thread :  To  busy  one's 
self  about  trifles. 

(2)  To  spin  a  ijarn :  To  tell  a  long  story. 
(Grig,  a  seaman's  phrase.) 


(3)  'To  spin  hay  : 

Mil.  :  To  twist  it  into  ropes  for  convenient 
cairiage  on  an  expedition. 

Spin,  s.  [Spin,  v.]  The  act  of  spinning;  a 
rapid  uninterrupted  action ;  a  single  eftbrt, 
us  in  a  race. 

"  .After  A  short  undecided  %pin,  Athos  took  a  good 
\o&±— Field,  Dec.  6.  1384. 

spi'-na  (pi.  spi'-nae),  s.  [Lat.l  A  thorn,  a 
prickle ;  the  backbone  or  spine. 

Spina- bifida,  s. 

Pathol.  :  Cleft  spine;  a  congenital  malfor- 
mation of  frequent  occurrsnce,  arising  from 
arrest  of  development.  It  may  be  regarded 
as  a  hernia  of  the  membranes  of  the  spinal 
cord  through  a  fissure  in  the  wall  of  the  bony 
canal.  The  person  atfecMd  may  occasionally 
survive  till  middle  life,  but  Che  disease  usually 
terminates  fatally. 

spi-na'-ceous  (ce  as  sb),  a.  [Spinach.] 
Pertaining  or  relating  to  spinach,  or  to  the 
class  of  plants  to  which  it  belongs. 

spin'-ach,  spin-age  (ach,  age  as  ig),  s. 

[Ital.  spinace;  Sp.  espinaca;  Port,  espina/re; 


Low  Lat.  spinacia,  spinacium,  spinaihia,  spi- 
narium,  from  Lat,  spina  =  a  thorn.  So  named 
from  its  pointed  leaves,  or  from  tho  processes 
of  the  seed.] 

1.  Hort. :  The  genus  Spinacia  (q.v.),  and 
specially  Spinacea  oleracea,  Common  or  Garden 
Spinach.  It  is  a  hardy  annual  with  large, 
succulent,  triangular  leaves  on  long  petioles. 
Its  home  is  unknown,  but  it  is  extensively 
cultivated  in  various  countries.  Some  varie- 
ties have  prickly,  others  smooth,  seeds.  The 
leaves  are  used  as  a  vegetable  ;  they  are  gene- 
rally boiled  and  served  with  meat  as  a  puree, 
or  with  cream  and  gravy,  or  pressed  into  a 
mould  and  served  with  poached  eggs.  In 
India  the  seeds  are  given  for  difficult  breath- 
ing, inflammation  of  the  liver,  aiid  jaundice. 
[Heath-spinach,  Wild-spinach.  1 

2.  Entom. :  A  British  georaetei*  moth,  Ci- 
daria  dotata. 

3pi-na'-9i-a,  s.    [Spinach.] 

Bot. :  Spinach  ;  a  genus  of  Chenopodiacese. 
Flowers  dicecious,  the  males  with  five  stamens, 
the  females  witli  four  styles  and  simple  stigmas. 
Ejiown  species,  two,    [Spinach.] 

spi-n3.9'-l-dse,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  spinax, 
genit.  spiiuxc(is)  ;  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  sutf'.  -idee.] 

1.  Ichthy.  :  A  family  of  Selachoidei  (q.v.), 
with  ten  recent  genera,  of  which  the  most 
important  are  Centrina,  Acanthias,  Centro- 
phorus,  Spinax,  Scymnus,  Lemargus,  and 
Echiuorhinus.  No  nictitating  membrane ; 
two  dorsals,  no  anal  fin  ;  spiracles  present ; 
gill-openings  narrow. 

2.  Palceont. :  Two  genera,  Palaeospinax  and 
Prognathodus,  from  the  Lias,  and  two,  Dre- 
panaphorus  and  Spinax,  from  the  Chalk. 

Spin'-al,  a.  [Lat.  spinalis,  from  spina  =  the 
spine.]  Pertaining  or  relating  to  the  spine  or 
backbone  of  an  animal. 

Spinal-brace,  s. 

Surg. :  A  brace  for  remedying  posterior 
curvature  of  the  spine. 

spinal-column,  s.    [Spine.] 

spinal-cord,  spinal-marrow,  s. 

Anat.  :  That  part  of  the  cereiiro-spinal  axis 
whiih  is  situated  within  the  vertebral  canal. 
It  extends  from  the  margin  of  the  foravien 
magnum  of  the  occipital  bone  to  about  the  lower 
part  of  the  body  of  the  first  lumbar  vertebra. 
It  is  continued  above  into  the  medulla  oblon- 
gata, and  ends  below  in  a  slender  filament, 
the  Jilum  terviinale,  or  central  ligament  of  the 
spinal  cord.  It  is  invested  by  a  membrane 
called  the  pia  mater,  surrounded  by  a  sheath 
formed  by  the  dura  mater.  Between  this  and 
the  piu  mater  is  the  arachnoid  membrane  and 
the  cerebro-spinal  fluid.  It  is  subject  to 
various  diseases,  as  spinal  congestion,  haemo- 
rrhage, irritation,  meningitis,  myelitis,  paraly- 
sis, i^C. 

Spi'-nSx,  s.    [Lat.  spina  =  a  spine.] 

Ichthy.  &  Palceont. :  A  genus  of  Spinacidse 
(q.v.),  with  three  small  species  from  the 
Atlantic  and  sonthern  extieniityof  America. 
Each  dorsal  with  a  spine ;  spii'acles  wide, 
superior,  behind  the  eye.     [Spinacid.^,  2.] 

spin-die,  *  spin-el,  spin-nel  (_Prov.), 
^spin-dele,  *  spln-dell,  s.  [A.S.  spinl, 
fi'om  $plnnan  =  to  spin  ;  O.  Dut.  spille  ;  Dut. 
spil  (for  spinle);  O.  H.  Ger.  spinala  ;  Ger. 
spille,  spindel.  The  d  is  excrescent  as  iu 
sound,  thunder,  &c.] 

I,  Ordinary  Language : 

1.   In  the  same  sense  as  II,  6. 

"  Tiie  enormous  wheel  that  tuma  ten  ttioueand 
spindles."  IVordstoorlh:  Excursion,  vii. 

*  2.  A  long  slender  stalk. 

"  The  spindles  must  be  tied  up,  and,  aa  they  grow  in 
height,  rods  aet  by  them,  lest  by  their  bending  they 
ahould  hreSfk."— Mortimer :  Husbandry. 

3.  Any  slender  pointed  rod  which  turns 
round,  or  on  which  anything  turns  ;  as 

(1)  A  shaft,  as  of  a  fusee ;  the  axis  of  a 
capstan. 

(2)  The  rod  which  forms  the  axis  of  a  vane. 

(3)  A  round  connecting  piece  in  a  chair,  as 
the  vertical  pieces  uniting  the  seat  and  slat 
top. 

(4)  The  stem  of  a  door-knob,  which  actuates 
the  latch. 

*  4.  Something  very  thin  and  slender. 
"  I  am  fall'n  away  to  nothing,  to  a  spindle." 

Beaum.  &  Flet. :  Woman  Pleua'd,  iv.  8. 


n.  Technically: 

1.  BuUd. :  The  same  as  Newel  (q.v.). 

2.  Founding:  The  pin  on  which  the  pattern 
of  a  mould  is  formed. 

3.  Geom. :  A  solid  generated  by  revolving  a 
portion  of  a  curve  about  a  chord  perpendi- 
cular to  an  axis  of  the  curve.  The  spindl© 
takes  its  name  from  the  curve  wliich  is  re- 
volved, as  the  hyperbolic,  the  parabolic,  the 
elliptic,  &c.,  spindles. 

4.  Lathe:  The  arbor  or  mandrel.  [Head- 
stock,  Tail-stock.] 

5.  Mill. :  A  vertical  shaft  supporting  the 
upper  stone  or  runner  of  the  pair  in  a  flour- 
mill. 

6.  Spinning : 

(1)  A  skewer  or  an  axis  upon  which  a  bobbin 
is  placed  to  wind  the  yarn  as  it  is  spun.  As 
in  a  lathe,  the  spindles  are  said  to  be  live  or 
dead,  according  as  they  do,  or  do  not,  rotate. 
A  ring-spindle  has  a  travelling  ring  upon  it. 

(2)  A  pendent  piece  of  wood  for  twisting 
and  winding  the  fibres  drawn  from  the  distaff. 

(3)  The  pin  used  in  spinning-wheels  for 
twisting  the  thread,  and  on  which  the  thread, 
when  twisted,  is  wound. 

(4)  A  measure  of  length ;  a  spindle  of 
eighteen  hanks  of  cotton  yarn  is  15,120  yards; 
a  spindle  of  twenty-four  heers  of  linen  yam 
is  14,400  yards. 

7.  Shipwright. :  The  upper  main  piece  of  a 
made  mast. 

8.  Vehicles :  The  tapering  end  or  arm  on  the 
end  of  the  axle-tree.  The  hub  of  the  wheel  is 
slipped  on  the  spindle,  and  is  secured  there 
by  a  linch-pin  in  some  cases,  and  by  a  nut  in 
others. 

9.  Weaving:  The  skewer  in  a  shuttle  on 
which  a  bobbin  or  cop  of  yarn  or  thread  is 
impaled. 

10.  Zool. :  [Spindle-shell]. 
Spindle-lathe,  s.    [Lathe.] 

spindle-legged,  a.    Having  long,  thin 
legs. 
spindle-legs,  spindle-shanks,  s.  pL 

Long,  thin  legs ;  hence  applied  to  a  long, 
slender  person,  humorously  or  contemptu- 
ously. 

"  The  marriage  of  one  of  our  heireasei  with  an  end. 

nent  courtier  gave  us  ap'mdle-shankt  and  cruiups," 

Tatler. 

spindle-mould,  5. 

Bot. :  The  genus  Fusarium. 

spindle-Shanked,  u.  Spindle-legged 
(q.v.). 

"This  siyindle- shanked  fellow." — Addison:  Drwm- 
mer,  i.  l. 

spindle-shanks,  s.  pi.    [Spindle-legs.) 
spindle-shaped,  a. 

1,  Ord.  Lang. :  Having  the  shape  of  s 
spindle ;  fusiform. 

2.  Bot. :  Thick,  tapering  to  each  end,  as  the 
root  of  the  long  radish. 

spindle-shell,  s. 

Zool. :  Fttsus  antiquus.  Called  also  Buckie, 
Boaring  Buckie,  and  Red  Whelk. 

spindle-side,  s.  The  female  side  in  de^ 
scent.     [Spear-side.] 

"  lam  not  suretliat  he  does  notthinkitaconsidracy 
of  all  those  to  settle  the  representation  of  the  murtial 
De  Caxtona  on  the  spindle-aide."— Lytton:  Oaxtons, 
pt,  xviii.,  ch.  viii. 

spindle-Step,  s.  The  lower  bearing  of 
an  ujiright  spindle.  Used  in  milland  spinning 
spindles. 

spindle-stromb,  s. 

Zool. :  The  genus  Rostellaria  (q.v.). 
spindle-tree,  s. 


1.  The  genus  Euonymus  (q.v.)  ;  specit 
Euonymus  Europmus,  so  named  iiecause  it  fur- 
nishes a  hard-grained  wood  which  is  used  for 
spindles,  pins,  or  skewers. 

2.  {PI.) :  The  order  Celastraceae  (q.v.). 
Spindle-tree  oil : 

Chem. :  A  fatty  oil  extracted  by  pressure 
from  the  seeds  of  the  spindle-tree.  It  is 
clear,  reddish-brown,  has  a  repulsive  odour, 
and  bitter  taste,  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether, 
sp.  gr.  0"938,  and  solidifies  between  12"  and  16% 

so ''ndle- valve,  «.  A  valve  having  ao 
axia!.  guide-stem. 


I&te,  f&t,  fare,  amidst,  what,  ^Hl    father;   we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  thSre;   pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;   go,  p5t, 
or,  wore,  wolT,  worli,  who,  son;  mute,  cni>,  ciire,  unite,  our,  rule,  fiiU;  try,  Syrian,    ss,  oo  =  e;  ey  =  a;  q.u  =  kw* 


spindle— spinosG 
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SPINDLE-WHOEL. 


Bplndle-whorl,  spindle-whirl,  *. 

Arch(Kol. :  A  small  perforated  disk  forming 
•  rude  fly-wheel, 
formerly  fixed  on 
the  spindle  to  main- 
tain its  rotatory 
motion  before  the 
introduction  of  tlie 
Bpinning-wheel. 

rSNAKE-STONE.] 

They  ai-e  of.cn  met 
with  in  sepulchral 
chambers,  and  the 
oldest  are  probably 
of  Neolithic  age. 
The  specimen  in 
the  illustration  was  found  at  Holyhead. 

spindle-worm»  s. 

Zool. :  The  caterpillar  of  an  American  moth, 
Gnrfynn  zem.  which  barrows  into  the  stem  of 
maize  and  some  other  cereals. 

•spin'-dle,  v.i.  [Spindle,  s.]  To  shoot, 
grow,  or  extend  into  a  long  slender  stalk  or 
body.    (Cowper:  Task,  v.  11.) 

Spmd'-lihg,  5.  [Eng.  spi7idl(e);  -inq.]  Tlie 
Spindle-tree  (q. v.).   (Tennyson:  Amphion,92.) 

Spin'-dr ift,  s.    [A  variant  of  spoondrifi  (q.  v. ).] 
Naut.  :  Tlie    blinding   haze    of  salt  water 
blown  from  the  surface  of  the  sea  in  a  hur- 
ricane. 

"  Driving  the  epivdrift  like  cloirda  of  smoke  befora 
it.  —Field,  Dec.  19,  1B85. 

epine,  s.     [O.  Fr.  esjiine  (Fr.  epine),  from  Lat. 
spina  —  a  thorn,  a  prickle,  the  spine ;  allied 
tosp/X'e(q.v.);  Sp.  espina;  Port,  espinha.] 
L  Ordiitary  Language : 

1.  In  any  of  the  senses  of  II. 

2.  A  ridge  of  mountains,  especially  a  central 
ridge. 

3.  A  longitudinal  slat  of  a  riddle. 
II.  Technically: 

1.  Bot. :  An  indurated  branch  or  process 
formed  of  woody  fibre  and  not  falling  off  like  • 
a  prickle  from  the  part  that  bears  it.  Some- 
times spines  are  transformed  tendrils.  Spines 
on  the  leavps  are  formed  by  the  lengthening 
of  the  woody  tissue  of  the  veins,  in  which 
case  they  project  beyond  the  margin  of  tlie 
leaf,  as  in  the  holly,  or  they  arise  from  a 
contraction  of  the  parenchyma  of  the  leaves, 
as  in  the  barberry. 

"  Boses,  their  aharp  spines  being  gone." 

Two  Noble  Kinsmen,  i.  1. 

2.  Comparative  ATUttomy : 

(1)  The  vertebral  column.     [Vertebra.] 

"  Ttie  spine,  or  bRfk-bone,  is  a  chaiii  of  Jnints  of 
very  wonderful  coiiatructioc"— Pate^  ;  Jfat.  Xf>^oiogy, 
cL.  viii. 

(2)  A  slender,  sharp  or  pointed  process,  as 
the  nasal  spine,  the  neural-spine,  &c.  Called 
also  a  Spinous  process. 

(3)  A  stout,  rigid,  and  pointed  process  of 
the  integument,  formed  externally  by  the 
epidermis,  and  internally  of  a  poition  of  the 
cutis.  Sometimes  used  of  stout,  rigid,  and 
pointed  processes  of  the  epidermis  only. 

3.  Mach. .  A  longitudinal  ridge ;  a  fin. 
Spine-bearers,  s.  pi.  [Spinigeri.] 
spine-tails,  s.pl. 

Ornith. :  The  family  Dendrocolaptidae.  They 
owe  their  popular  name  to  their  more  or  less 
rigid  tail-feathers.  Messrs.  Sclater  and  Salvin 
divided  the  family  into  five  sub-families  :  Fur- 
nariinas,  Sclerurinae,  Synallaxina;  (to  which 
the  name  Spine-tails  is  sometimes  confined), 
Philydorin*,  and  Dendrocolaptinse. 

0pmed,a.  [Eng.  spin(e) ; -ed.]  Having  spines ; 
spiny  :  as,  a  spined  caterpillar,  spined  cicadas. 
(Swainson  tS:  Shuclcard :  Insects,  p.  405.) 

Hpin'-el  (1),  s.      [Gr,  aTrti/o?   (spinos),  a-mvB^p 
ispintMr)  =■  B,  spark  {King);    Lat.   spinella ; 
Fr.  spin-elle;  Ger.  spinel;  Ital.  spinella.] 
Mineralogy : 

1.  The  type  species  of  a  group  of  minerals 
called  the  Spinel  Group,  crystallizing  in  the 
isometric  system,  and  being  compounds  of 
protoxides  and  sesquioxides  with  the  typical 
formula  ROR2O3. 

2.  A  mineral  occurring  in  crystals  of  octa- 
hedral habit,  and  vei-y  rarely  massive.  Hard- 
Bess,  8'0;  sp.  gr.  3'5  to  4'1  ;  lustre,  vitreous 
to  splendent,  sometimes  dull ;  colour,  many 
shades  of  red,  also  blue,  green,  yellow,  brown, 


and  black ;  sometimes  nearly  white,  or  colour- 
less ;  transparent  to  opaque  ;  fracture,  con- 
choidal.  Compos.  :  when  pure,  alumina,  72-0; 
magnesia,  28-0=100,  corresponding  with  the 
formula,  MgOAlgOa;  but  tlie  magnesia  is 
often  pfirtly  replaced  by  other  protoxides,  and 
the  alumina  by  sysquioxides,  giving  rise  to 
many  varieties.  Dana  thus  distinguishes  them : 

(1)  Ruby  or  magiifiBia-spinel :  with  sp.  gr.SM  to  3-58  : 
(a)  spinel-ruby,  deep  red  ;  (6)  balas-rviby,  rose-red ;  (c) 
rubicelle.yt'Muw  or  orange-red  ;  (d)  nlinandine,  violet. 

(2)  Ceyloiiite.  or  iroii-iiingnesia  Bpiiiel  =  pleoimate, 
containing  mucli  iron  ;  colour,  dark  green  to  black. 

(3)  Mftguesia-liine-apinei ;  colour,  greeu. 

(4)  Chlorospliiel  ;  colour  grasa-gieen,  with  tlie  iron 
constituent  as  aesquioxi<le, 

(51  Picotite.  cuntHiiiiiig  over  seven  per  cent  of  oxide 
of  caromiuiD. 

Found  embedded  in  crystalline  limestone,  and 
associated  with  calcite  in  various  rocUs,  also 
in  the  dolomitic  agglomerate  of  Monte  Soinma. 
Spinel-ruby,  s.    [Balas-ruby.] 

spin'-el  (2),  s.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  Bleached 
yarn  fur  the  manufacture  of  inkle  (q.v.). 

*  spine' -less.  a.  [Eng,  spine  ;  -UssJ]  Desti- 
tute of  a  spine;  hence,  limp.  [Invertebrate.] 

"  A  remarkably  stout  father,  and  three  spineless 
80ue.  — Dickcits:  (IncommercUil  Traveller,  iv. 

spitn'-ell-ane,  s.  [Eng.  spinel;  suff.  -ane 
{Min.).-] 

Mill. :  The  same  as  Nosite  (q.v.). 

Spin'-ell-ine,  s.  [Eng.  spinel ;  suff.  -ine 
(Mill.).] 

Min.  :  The  same  as  Semeline  (q.v.). 

spin-es'-9ent,   a.      [Lat.  spinescens,  pr.  par. 
of  sj)i7iesco  =  to  grow  thorny ;  spma  =  a  thorn.] 
Bot. :  Tending  to  be    spinous ;    somewhat 
spinous. 

spin'-et  (1),  spin'-net,  s.  [O.  Fr.  espinette  (Fr. 
dpiiiette);  from  Ital.  spinetta,  dimin.  of  spiria 
=  a  thorn.  Named  from  a  fancied  resem- 
blance of  its  quill  plectra  to  spines  or  thorns.] 

Mtisic :  An 
ancient  keyed 
i  n  s  t  r  n  m  e  n  t 
similar  in  con- 
struction to, 
but  smaller 
in  size  than, 
the  harpsi- 
chord. The  strings,  which  were  placed  at 
an  angle  with  the  keys,  were  sounded  by  means 
of  leather  or  quill  plectra. 

"  Educated  only  to  work  embroidery,  to  play  on  the 
spinet." —Macauiay  :  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  viL 

Dumb-spinet :  [Manichord]. 

*  Spin'-et  (2),  s.  [Lat.  spinetum,  from  spina 
=  a  thorn.]  A  small  wood  or  place  overgrown 
with  thorns  and  briars  ;  a  spinney. 

"A  Satyr,  lodged  in  a  little  spinet."— Ben  Jonson: 
The  Sati/r. 

* spin'-et-ed, a.  [Eng. spi-net (l);-ed.]  Cleft, 
open,  split.    (Ascham^ 

spin-iif'-er-OTis,  a.  [Lat.  spina  =  &  thorn, 
a  spine,  and /ero  =  to  bear.]  Bearing  or  pro- 
ducing thorns  or  spines  ;  thorny. 

Spin'-i-form,  a.  [Lat.  spina  =  a  thorn,  a 
spine,  and  forma=^  form.]  Having  the  form 
of  a  spine  or  thorn. 

t  Spi-iiig'-er-i,  s.  pi.  [Lat.  spina  =  a  spine, 
and  gero  =  to  bear  or  carry.] 

Entom. :  Spine-bearers ;  a  division  of  Cater- 
pillars in  which  they  are  armed  with  more  or 
less  branched  spines,  shed  with  every  moult, 
but  again  renewed  till  the  final  one,  when 
they  disappear.  Example,  the  caterpillars  of 
Antiopa,  lo,  and  Atalanta.    (Newman.) 

spin-ig'-er-ous,  a.  [Lat.  spina  =  a  thorn, 
a  spine,  and  gero  =to  carry.]  Bearing  a  spine 
or  spines. 

spm'-i-ness,  *spin-i-nesse.  s.  [Eng. 
spiny;  -ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being 
spiny. 

"Their  cold  and  bloudlesae  ipininesse."—Cha/pman: 
Iliad,  iii.  (Commeut,). 

spink  (1),  *  spynke,  s.  [Sw.  dial,  spink ;  Gr. 
ffiri'yyos  (spinggos)  =  a  finch.]  A  finch,  a  chaf- 
fincli. 

"  The  spink  chaunts  sweetest  in  a  hedge  of  thorns. " 
Harris. 

Spmk  (2),  s.     [Dut.  pinkster  bloem.,  from  pink- 
ster  =  Pentecost,  at  which  the  plant  blooms.]   , 
Bot. :  Cardamine  pratensis.  | 


SPINET. 


spin'-na-ker,  s.    [Spin,  v.] 

Naut. :  A  jib-headed  racing  sail  carried  by 
yachts,  set  when  running  before  the  wind  on 
the  opposite  side  to  the  mainsail. 

"Both  hauled  up  spiwtakers  as  they  croaeed  the 
Hue.'— /"iWrf,  Oct.  3,  18S5. 

Spin'-ner,  s.     [Eng.  spin,  v.  ;  -er.] 

1.  One  who  or  that  which  spins  ;  one  skilled 
in  spinning. 

"  The  spinner  in  almost  always  a  distinct  person 
from  the  weaver."— ,8)rti(A.-  Wealth  0/  Jfalions,ok..  !« 
ch.  i. 

2.  A  spinning-machine. 

3.  A  garden-spider. 

"  Weaving  spiders,  come  not  here : 
Hence,  you  long-legged  s/jtnuers,  hence  I" 

SJiakesp.  :  Midsumjner  Night's  Dream,  il.  2. 

4.  A  spinneret,  (q.v.). 

Spin-ner-et',  s.  [Eng.  spinner;  dimin.  suff. 
-et.] 

Comparative  Anatomy : 

1.  Any  one  of  the  mammillse  projecting 
from  the  arachnidium  in  Spiders.  These  mani- 
millse  are  little  eoniral  or  cylindrical  organs, 
four  or  six  in  number,  through  which  tlie 
secretion  of  the  glands  of  the  arachnidium  is 
pasaed,  and  moulded  into  a  proper  thread- 
like shape  for  the  foimation  of  a  web  or  line. 

2.  A  tubular  organ  in  the  labium  of  cater- 
pillars, coiiimnnicating  with  two  internal 
glands  which  furnish  the  silk  from  wliich  the 
animal  spins  its  cocoon. 

spin' - ner - ule,  s,  [Eng.  spinner;  dimin. 
suff.  -ule.] 

Compar.  Anat. :  One  of  the  minute  homy 
tubes  which  compose  the  spinneret  in  the 
Aruneina. 

spin'-ner-y,  «,  [l&ng.  spinner ;  -y.]  A  spin- 
ning-mill. 

spin'-ney,  spin'-ny'.  s.  [O.  Fr.  espirwye 
(Fr.  epiiiaie)  —  a.  thorny  place,  from  Lat, 
spinetuTn.]  [Spinet  (2).]  A  small  wood  with 
undergrowth  ;  a  clump  of  trees  ;  a  small  grove 
or  shrubbery. 

"  The  strip  of  grass  land  which  lies  between  the  spin- 
neys and  the  farm."— f  te^ti,  April  4,  1885. 

Spin'-ning,  pr.  par.  or  a.     [Spin,  v.] 

spinning-head,  s.  A  form  of  spinner 
in  wliicli  the  drawing  and  twisting  mechanism 
are  united  in  one  head.  This  was  the  lirst 
form  of  spinning-machine,  if  we  except  the 
spinning-wheel.  It  was  invented  by  Lewis 
Paul,  and  patented  by  him  in  1738. 

*  spinning-liouse,  s.  An  English  house 
of  correction,  so-called  because  women  of  loose 
character  had  to  spin  or  to  beat  hemp  there  as 
a  punishment.  The  House  of  Correction  for 
ofleuders  within  the  juriadiftion  of  Cambridge 
is,  or  was  till  recently,  so-called. 

spinning-jenny,  s.  The  name  given  by 
James  Hargreaves  to  the  spinning-machine 
invented  by  him  in  1767.  The  name  jenny  is 
a  corruption  of  engine,  the  term  gin  being  a 
common  local  expression  for- a  machine.  It 
consisted  of  a  number  of  spindles  turned  by 
a  common  wheel  or  cylinder  worked  by  hand. 

spinning-mill,  s.  A  mill  or  factory 
where  spinning  is  carried  on. 

spinning;-roller,  s.  A  wheel  in  the 
drawing  portion  of  a  spinning-machine. 

spinning-wheel,  s.  A  machine  for 
spinning  wool,  cotton,  or  flax  into  threads. 
It  consists  of  a  large  wheel,  band,  and  spindle, 
driven  by  foot  or  by  hand.  The  wool  is  carded 
into  rolls,  which  are  twisted,  drawn,  and 
wound  a  length  at  a  time,  the  wheel  being 
turned  periodically  to  twist  the  yarn.  It  was 
the  first  great  improvement  upon  spinning  by 
a  distaff  and  spindle. 

^  At  first  spinning  was  performed  by  the 
spindle  and  the  distaff.  Representations  of 
the  process  are  on  the  Egyptian  tombs.  The 
spinning-wheel  was  invented  in  Nuremberg 
about  1530,  and  was  introduced  into  England 
a  few  years  after.  In  1767  James  Hargreaves 
invented  the  spinning  jenny,  and  Arkwright 
the  spinning  frame  in  1769 ;  then  followed 
the  mule  jenny,  invented  bv  Crompton,  in 
1774-9. 

*spin-ny  (1),  «.    [Spiny,  a.] 

spin-ny  (2), ».    [Spinney.] 

spin'-ose,  u.    [Spinous.] 


b63l,  bo^ ;  poiit,  j^^l ;  cat,  ^ell,  chorus,  9hin,  hen^h ;  go,  gem ;  thin,  this ;  sin,  af ;  expect,  Xenophon,  e^ist.   ph  =  £ 
-«lan,  -tian  =  shan.    -tion.  -sion  =  shun :  -(ion,  -sion  =  zfaiin.    -clous,  -tious.  -sious  =  shiis.    -ble.  -die.  &c.  =  bel,  d^L 
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Bpin-os'-i-ty,  a.    [Eag.  spuios(e) ;  -ity.] 

1.  Lit. :  The  quality  or  state  of  being  spinous 

or  thorny. 
*  2.   Fig. :    Something    thorny,    harsh,   or 

crabbed. 

"  IIe[Jeremy  Taylor]  could  bear  with  the  harahnesB 
uid  roughuesa  of  the  schools,  and  was  not  unseen  in 
their  subtilties  and  spi7iositiai."~}yood  :  Athenw 
Oxon.,  vol.  ii. 

Qli-no-so-,  pref.    [Lat.  s^pinoms.]    Spinous. 

spinoso-dentate,  a, 

Bot. :  Having  teeth  tipped  with  spines. 

Spin'-ous,  a.    [Lat.  spiiiosua,  from  spina  =  a 
thorn,  a  spiae.] 

1.  Lit.  &  Bot. :  Full  of  spines ;  armed  with 
Bpines  or  tliorns  ;  thorny. 

2.  Fig. :  Thorny,  crabbed,  sharp. 

"Nor  needeth  it  any  tpinout  cTlticiamB  (or  lt« ex- 
plication."— Jlede :  Works,  disc.  4. 

spinous-leaf,  s. 

Bot. :  A  leaf  having  its  margin  beset  with 
spines,  as  in  thistles. 

spinous-loach,  s. 

Ichthy. :  Cobitis  txxiiia,  an  European  species  of 
the  Loach  genus.  It  is  about  three  inches 
long,  and  less  valued  for  food  than  the  Common 
Loach.     [Loach.] 

Splnons-process.  n. 

Anat. :  A  sharp  projection,  as  of  a  vertebra 
OT  of  the  sphenoid  Ijone.  To  the  former  Owen 
gave  the  name  Neuial-spine. 

Bpinous-shark,  s. 

Jchthy.  :  Echinorhifius  spinosus. 

"The  Spinousshark  is  readily  recognized  by  the 
short,  bulky  form  of  its  body,  abort  tail,  and  large 
Bpinoua  tubercles.  It  is  evidently  a  ftrouud  shark, 
which  proljably  lives  at  some  depth,  and  but  accident- 
Blly  comes  to  the  surface.  More  frenueutly  met  with 
in  the  Mediterranean,  it  has  been  found  several  times 
on  the  south  coast  of  England  and  near  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope." — Gunther :  Stttdy  of  Fiihi-i,  p.  334. 

spinous  spider-crab,  s. 

Zool. :  Mala  squinado,  common  on  the  south 
and  west  coasts  of  England.  The  carapace  is 
convex,  spinous,  and  tubei'culated,  and  grows 
somewhat  triangular  by  the  increase  in  length 
of  the  rostral  portion. 

Spi'-nd-zi^m,  s.    [See  def.] 

Hist.  &  Philos. :  The  monistic  system  of 
Baruch  Despinosa(or  Benedictiis  de  Spinoza), 
a  descendant  of  Portuguese  Jews  who  had 
sought  refuge  in  Holland  from  the  cruelties 
of  the  Inquisition.  He  was  born  at  Amster- 
dam (Nov.  24, 1632),  and  his  father,  an  honour- 
able but  not  very  wealthy  merchant,  intended 
"Slim  for  a  theological  career.  His  education 
was  superintended  by  the  Talmudist  Saul 
Levi  Morteira,  but  unsatisfied  doubts  kept 
him  from  the  profession  of  a  Jewish  teaclier, 
and  his  determined  and  continued  refusal  to 
attend  the  Synagogue  gave  such  olfence  that 
in  1656  he  was  solemnly  excommunicated, 
(The  ten-ible  formula  is  printed  at  length  in 
Lewes:  Hist.  Phil.  (ed.  18S0),  ii.  167-71.)  For 
a  short  time  Spinoza  became  an  fis.si^tnnt  in  a 
school  kept  by  a  physician  named  Vanden 
Ende,  but  he  soon  resigned  this  post  and 
afterwards  maintained  himself  by  the  art  of 
polishing  lenses,  which,  in  accordance  with 
the  Jewish  custom  of  teaching  every  boy  some 
trade  or  handicraft,  he  had  learnt  in  his  youth, 
though  this  source  of  income  was  afterwards 
increased  by  a  small  annuity  settled  on  him 
by  his  friend  de  Vries.  After  a  life  nf  study, 
abstemiousness,  and  bodily  and  mental  suffer- 
ing, Spinoza  died  at  the  Hague  (Feb.  21, 
1677),  at  the  age  of  foity-four.  The  system  of 
Spinoza  has  been  descriVied  as  Atheism,  as 
Pantheism,  and  as  the  most  rigid  Mnnr.theism, 
according  as  his  cardinal  teacliing — tliLtt  there 
is  only  One  Substance,  God— has  been  inter- 
pi'eted.  By  Substance,  however,  Spinoza 
meant  the  underlying  reality  and  ever-living 
existence,  and  he  chose  for  the  epigraph  of 
his  Ethics  the  words  of  St.  Paul:  "In  Him 
we  live,  and  move,  and  have  our  being  "  (Acts 
xvii.  28).  God  is  for  him  the  one  principle, 
having  Tliought  and  Extension  as  two  etei-nal 
and  infinite  attributes  coustituting  its  essence, 
of  which  attributes  Mind  and  Matter  are  the 
necessary  manifestations  ;  and  thus  he  solves 
the  problem  of  the  relation  of  the  Finite  to  the 
Infinite.  Everything  is  a  form  of  the  ever- 
living  existence,  the  Substance,  God,  which 
is,  and  is  not,  Nature,  with  which  He  is  no 
more  to  he  co'.founded  than  tlie  fountain  with 
the  rivul2t  ol-  eternity  with  time.      God  is 


natura  naturans.  Nature  is  Tiatura  natitrata ; 
the  one  is  the  energy,  the  other  is  the  act. 
In  the  same  way  he  explains  the  union  of  the 
soul  with  the  body.  Man  is  but  a  mode  of 
the  Divine  Existence  ;  his  mind  a  spark  of  the 
Divine  Flame,  his  body  a  mode  of  the  Infinite 
existence. 

"  Neither  in  Holland  nor  In  Germany  has  there  been 
a  Spinozist,  as  there  have  been  Cartesians,  Kantiats, 
and  Hegelians,  although  German  philosophy  is  in 
some  sense  saturated  with  Spinontm."—Lewea :  Sitt. 
PhUoi.  (ed.  1880),  ii.  211. 

Spi'-no-zist,  s.  [Spinozism.]  A  supporter 
of  or  believer  in  the  doctrines  of  Spinoza. 

spin'-ster,  *  spynn-stere,  s.  [A.S.  spin- 
nan  =  to  spin  ;  fern.  sutf.  -estre,  -ster.] 

L  Ordinary  Langvage : 

*1.  A  woman  who  spins  or  whose  occupa- 
tion is  to  spin  ;  a  spinner. 

"The  spinster's  distaff  stood  unemployed. "—/cKcr, 
No.  2. 

^  It  was  formerly  applied  also  to  a  male 
spinner,  as  in  Shakesp.  :  Henry  VIII.,  i.  2. 

*  2.  A  woman  of  evil  life  or  character;  so 
called  in  England  from  their  being  obliged  to 
spin  in  the  House  of  Correction  as  a  punish- 
ment.    [Spinning-hol'SE.] 

"Many  would  never  be  wretched  spinsters  were  they 
epinsters  in  deed,  nor  come  to  so  public  and  shameful 
punishments  if  gainfully  employed  in  that  vocation." 
— Fuller:   Worthies  qf  England  ;  Kent. 

II.  Law :  The  common  term  for  an  un- 
married woman,  from  a  viscount's  daughter 
downward. 

^  It  is  also  used  adjectively  :  as,  a  spinster 
aunt — i.e.,  unmarried. 

*  spin '-stress,  s.    [A  double  fem.  from  spin.] 

A  spinster. 

"  A  compound  of  gentleman  and  spiTistrMt."— 
GeTitleman  Instructed,  p.  149. 

*spin'-stry,  s.  [Eng.  spinster;  -y.]  The 
bu-siness  or  occupation  of  spinning. 

"  What  new  decency  can  then  bs  added  by  your 
tpinstrff  t"— Milton :  Reasons  of  Church  Government, 
bk.  li.,  ch.  ii. 

*  spin'-text,  «.  [Eng.  spin^  and  text.}  One 
who  spins  out  sermons ;  a  prosy  preacher. 

"  The  race  of  formal  spintexts  and  solemn  eaygraces 
1b  nearly  extinct,"— iTnoi  .■   Winter  Evenings,  Even.  9. 

spin'-there,   ».     [Gr.  tririv9^p  (spinther)  =  a 
spark.] 
Min. :  The  same  as  Semeline  (q.v.). 

spin'-ule,  s.  [Lat.  spinula,  dimin.  from  spina 
=  a  spine,  a  thorn.]    A  minute  spine. 

"The  aerrulatione  being  composed  of  spvnules." — 
Travis.  A7ner.  Philos.  Society  (1873),  p,  287. 

spm-u-les'-9ent,  a.  [Mod.  Lat.  spinuUs- 
cens,  from  Lat.  spin/ula  =  a  little  thorn.] 

Bot. :  Having  a  tendency  to  produce  small 
spines. 

spin'-u-16se,  t  spin'-u-lous»  a.  [Mod.  Lat. 
spinuiosus,  from  spimtla  =  a.  little  thorn.] 
Bot. :  Covered  with  small  spines. 

spin-u-lo-so-,  pre/.  [Spindlose.]  Covered 
with  small  spines. 

spinuloso-ciliate,  a. 

Bot :  Spinulose  with  fine  spines. 

spin'-y,  *  spin-ie,  *spin-ny,  «.     [Eng. 
splnifi);  -y.] 
I.  Literally : 
1.  Full  of  or  furnished  with  spines  ;  thorny. 

*  2.  Like  a  spine  ;  hence,  slender. 

"  Cold  spinie  grasshopper."    , 

Chapman  :  Corner  ;  Hind  lil. 

*  II.  Fig. :  Thorny,  perplexing,  difficult, 
troublesome. 

"  So  difficult  and  spiny  an  affair,"— ZMfffiy  ;  On  Bodies. 

Spiny-finned  fishes,  s.  pi. 

Ichthy. :  The  Acanthopterygii  (q.v.). 

spiny-lobster,  s. 

Zool. :  Palinunis  mdgaris.    [Rock-lobsteb.] 

Spiny-rat,  s, 

Zool. :  The  genus  Echinomys,  small  rodents 
from  the  country  east  of  the  Andes  and  some 
of  the  West  Indian  islands.  The  fur  is  mixed 
with  small  spines,  whence  their  scientific  and 
popular  name, 

*  spln-y,  s.    [Spinney.] 

spi'-o,  s.  [Lat,  =  a  sea  nymph  in  the  train  of 
Gyrene,] 


Zool. :  The  typical  genus  of  Spionidce  (q*V.)k 
Body  long,  slender,  tapering,  with  sixty  joints^ 
terminating  In  two  short  styles ;  head  with 
long  cirri  and  two  very  long  tentacles ;  eyea 
four ;  colour  pale,  with  pink  cirri.  It  occu- 
pies a  very  slender  tube  composed  of  adventi- 
tious matter,  slightly  agglutinated,  and  placed 
on  sertularian  zoophytes. 

*  spi'-6n,  s.    [O.  Fr,  espion.]    A  spy,  a  scout. 

"Captain  of  the  spion8."—Heyv3ood, 

spi-on'-i-dae,  s.  pi.    [Mod.  Lat.  spio,  genit. 
spiO)ii{s);  Lat.  fem.  pi.  adj.  suft",  -idfe.] 
Zool. :  A  family  of  Tubicolae  (q.v.). 

spir'-a,  s.    [Lat.] 

Arch. :  The  base  of  a  column.  This  mem- 
ber did  not  exist  in  the  Doric  order,  but  ia 
always  present  in  the  Ionic  and  Corinthian,, 
[See  illustration  under  Base  (1),  s.] 

*  spir'-a-ble,  a.  [Lat,  spirahilis,  from  spir9 
=  to  breathe.]  Capable  of  being  breai:hed; 
respirable. 

"  The  spiraftle  odor.  .  .  ascendingfromit."- JVa^Ae.- 
Lenten  Stuffe. 

spiV-a-cle,  *  spyr-ar-kle,  s.  [Fr.  spirade, 
from  Lat.  spiraculum  —  an  air-hole,  from  spirts 
=  to  breathe.]  Any  small  hole,  aperture^ 
orifice,  or  vent  in  animal  or  vegetable  bodies, 
by  which  air  or  other  fluid  is  inlialed  or 
exhaled.  Applied  to  the  breathing  tubes  of 
insects,  the  blowholes  of  cetaceans,  &c. 

spi-rse'-a,  s.  [Lat,,  from  Gr.  a-irLpaCa  (spiraiay 
=  the  meadow-sweet.    (See  def.).] 

Bot. :  The  typical  genus  of  Sijirseidae  (q,v.X 
Calyx  inferior,  equally  five-cleft,  persistent; 
petals  five,  roundish  ;  follicles  three  to  twelve^ 
usually  distinct,  one-celled,  two-valved,  with 
few  seeds.  Known  species  fifty,  from  th» 
temperate  and  cold  parts  of  the  noi-ther& 
hemisphere.  Spirese  tomentosa,  or  Hardback,  an 
United  States  species,  is  used  as  a  tonic  and 
astringent.  The  Meadow-sweet  of  Europe  {&. 
ubnaria),  has  strongly  fragrant  flowers,  froia 
which  a  distilled  water  is  prepared. 

spiraea^oil,  a.    [Salicylol.] 

Spi-rse'-i-dse,  s.  pi.  [Lat,  spirce(a);  Lat 
fem.  pi.  adj.  sulf.  -idee.] 

Bot. :  A  family  of  Rosacete.  Cnlyx  tub* 
herbaceous,  fruit  a  ring  of  follicles,  seeds  not 
winged. 

spi-rse'-in,  s.  [Mod.  Lat.  spircB(a);  -wi 
(CTiem.).] 

Chem. :  CsoHsqOu  (?).  A  colouring  mass  ex- 
tracted from  the  flowers  of  S^nrcea  Ulmaria 
by  ether.  It  is  a  yellow  crystalline  powder, 
insoluble  in  water,  soluble  in  alcohol  anrt 
ether,  the  solutions  being  of  a  deep  green. 

.  colour  when  concentrated,  yellow  when 
dilute.  Its  alcoholic  solution  forms  a  yellow 
precipitate  with  baryta- winter,  crimson  with 
lead  acetate,  dark  green  with  ferrous  salts, 
and  black  with  ferric  salts, 

sp'ir'-al  (I),  a.  [Spire  (1),  «.]  Pointed  oi 
shaped  like  a  spire. 

Spir'-al  (2),  a.  &  s.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  spiralis, 
from  'spira  =  a  coil,  a  twist,  a  wreath ;  Sp.  espi- 
ral;  Ital,  spirale.]    [Spire  (2),  s.] 

A.  -/4s  adjective: 

1.  Winding  about  a  fixed  point  or  centre^ 
and  continually  receding  from  it,  like  a  watch- 
spring. 

"  Some  watches  have  strings  and  physies,  and  otheT» 
none ;  some  have  the  balance  loose,  and  others  regu- 
lated by  a  spiral  spring,  and  others  by  hogs'  briutles." 
—Loc/ce:  Human  Understand.,  bk.  iii.,  ch.  vi. 

2.  Winding  about  a  cylinder  or  other  round 
body,  and  at  the  same  time  rising  or  advanc- 
ing forward. 

"Prom  this  a  tube,  or  round  body,  was  formed,  by 
which  the  water,  or  air,  or  both,  was  carried  in  a  spirat 
stream  up  to  the  clouds.  "—Cook:  SecoJid  Voyage,  ok,  i., 
ch.  vi. 

B.  As  substantive : 

1,  Geom. :  A  curve  which  may  be  generated 
by  a  point  moving  along  a  straight  line,  in 
the  same  direction,  according  to  any  law, 
whilst  the  straight  line  revolves  uniformly 
about  a  fixed  point,  always  continuing  in  the 
same  plane.  The  portion  generated  during 
one  revolution  is  called  a  Spire.  The  moving 
point  is  the  generatrix  of  the  curve,  the  fixed 
point  is  the  pole  of  the  spiral,  and  the  dis- 
.  tance  from  the  pole  to  any  position  of  the 
generatrix  is  the  radius  vector  of  that  point. 
The  law  according  to  which  the  generatrix 


&te,  t^t,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot^ 
or-  wore,  wq1£  worlt,  wh6,  son ;  mute,  ciib,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full ;  try,  Syrian,    ae,  oe  ^  e ;  ey  =  a ;  qu  =  kw. 
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moves  along  the  revolving  line  is  tlie  law  of 
Idle  spiral,  and  detennin^^i  the  nature  of  the 
curve.  Any  position  of  the  revolving  line, 
assumed  at  pleasure,  is  called  the  Initial  line. 
Spirals  are  known  by  the  names  of  their  in- 
ventors, or  by  terms  derived  from  the  pro- 
perties by  which  they  are  characterized :  as, 
tlie  spiral  of  Archimedes,  hyperbolic  spirals, 
logarithmic  sjnrals,  parabolic  spirals,  &c. 

2.  A  helix  or  curve  which  winds  round  a 
cylinder  like  a  screw. 

spiral-bit«  s.  A  wood-boring  tool,  made 
of  a  twisted  bar  of  metal,  with  a  hollow  axis. 

spiral-gearing,  o.    [Spiral- wheels.] 

spiral  pipe-oven,  5. 

Metall. :  An  arrangement  for  heating  air 
for  the  blast  furnace,  consisting  of  a  long 
spiral  of  cast-iron  pipes,  connected  with  each 
other  by  cemented  socket  joints,  through 
which  the  air  to  be  heated  circulates, 

spiral-pump,  s.  A  form  of  the  Ar- 
chimedean screw  water-elevator,  consisting 
of  a  pipe  coiled  spirally  round  an  inclined 
axis. 

spiral-screw,  s.    A  screw  formed  upon 


ft  conical  or  conoidal  core, 


spiral-Spring,  s.  A  coil  whose  rounds 
have  the  same  diameter,  and  which  is  gene- 
rally utilized  by  compression  or  extension  in 
tlie  line  of  its  axis. 

Spiral-spring  coupling :  A  coupling  for  a 
pair  of  shafts  meeting  at  an  angle.  The  ends 
of  the  spiral  connect  to  the  respective  shafts 
and  make  a  bent  coupling. 

spiral-vessels,  s.  pi 

Bot. :  Membranous  tubes  with  conical  ex- 
tremities, tlieir  interior  occupied  by  a  fibre 
twisted  spirally,  and  capable  of  unrolling  with 
elasticity.  Called  also  Trachese.  They  are 
designed  for  the  transmission  of  air.  When 
formed  by  the  convolutions  of  a  single  spire 
they  are  called  Simple,  when  by  those  of  many 
turning  in  the  same  direction  they  are  called 
Compound. 

spiral-wheels,  s.  pi. 

Mach.  :  A  species  of  gearing  which  serves 
the  same  purpose  as  bevel-wheels,  and  is 
better  adapted  for  liglit  machinery.  The  teeth 
are  formed  upon  the  circumferences  of  cylin- 
deis  of  the  required  diameter,  at  an  angle 
with  their  respective  axes,  when  the  direction 
of  the  motion  is  to  be  changed.  By  this  con- 
struction the  teeth  become  in  fact  small  por- 
tions of  screws  or  spirals  winding  round  the 
cylinders.  Wheels  of  this  kind  are  used  when 
the  two  shafts  require  to  pass  each  other ; 
when  the  shafts  are  in  the  same  plane  bevel- 
wheels  are  employed. 

*  spi-ral'-i-ty,  s.  [Eng.  spiral  (2); -ity.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  spiral. 

Spiy-al-ly,  adv,  [Eng.  spiral  (2) ;  -ly.  In  a 
spiral  form  or  direction  ;  in  the  manner  of  a 
screw. 

"The  aides  are  composed  of  two  orders  of  fibres, 
mnulng  circularly  or  Orally  from  ba«e  to  tip."— ^ay .' 
On  the  Creation. 

Sp'ir'-ant,  s.  [Lat.  spirans,  pr.  par.  of  spiro 
=  to  breathe.]  A  consonant  in  the  ai-ticulation 
of  which  the  breath  is  not  wholly  stopjifd, 
the  articulating  organs  being  so  modified  as 
to  allow  the  sound  to  be  prolonged,  a  con- 
tinuous consonant,  such  as  h,  th,  /,  v,  &c. 

Spi-ran'-tlie^,  s.  [Gr.  a-iTeipa  (speira)  =  a 
spire,  and  avdos  (cmthos)  —  a  flower.  Named 
from  the  twisted  inflorescence.] 

Bot.  :  Lady's  Tresses  ;  the  typical  genus  of 
Spiranthida:?.  Spike  of  small  flowers  in  one 
to  three  spirally-twisted  rows  ;  sepals  and 
petals  similar,  the  former  giblmus  at  base, 
upper  part  adnate  to  the  petiils,  forming  a 
tube  round  the  lip  ;  pollen  masses  four,  pow- 
dery ;  stigma  discoid.  Known  species  fnrty- 
six,  from  tropical  and  temperate  countries. 
8.  gracilis,  the  Lady's  Tresses,  is  a  very  delicate 
plant,  found  in  old  wo»ds  in  New  England. 

»px-ran'-thi-asB,   s.  pi.     [Mod.   Lat.  spir- 
antkies),  and  Lat.  ft-m,  pi.  adj.  suflf.  -idee.] 
BoL  :  A  family  of  Arethuseae. 
Bpi-ran'-tli^,    spei-ran'-thSr,  s.      [Spib- 

ANTHES.] 

Bot.  :  The  occasional  twisted  growth  of  the 
parts  of  a  flower. 


*  spi-ra'-tion,  s.  [Lat.  spiratio,  from  spiratus^ 
pa.  par.  of  spiro  =  to  breathe.]  Tha  act  of 
breathing. 

"To  other  substances,  void  of  corporeal  bulk  and 
concretion,  the  name  uf  spirit  is  assigned  to  imply  the 
manner  of  their  onuin,  because  God  did,  by  a  Kind  of 
spiration,  produce  tnem." — Barrow :  Sennant,  vol,  11., 
eer,  xxxiv. 

spire  (1),  *spir,  s.     [A.S.  spir ;   cogn.  with 
Icel.  spira  =  a  spar,  a  stilt ;  Dan.  spire  =  a 
germ,   a  sprout  ;    Sw.  spira  =  a  sceptre,    a 
pistil ;  Ger.  spiere  —  a  spar.] 
I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  A  stalk  or  blade  of  grass  or  other  plant. 
"  Bot  yf  that  sed  tbn.t  soweu  is,  in  the  sloh  sterve 

Shall  nevore  smr  sDriiigeD  up,  iie  spik  on  etrawe 
curue,"  Piers  FUiioman,  c.  xiii.  180. 

2.  A  body  which  shoots  up  to  a  point ;  a 
tapering,  conical,  or  pyrainidical  body.  [IL  1.] 

"On  the  shrine  he  heaped  a  apire 
Of -burning  sweets."        Keats  :  Endymion,  I.  223. 

*  3.  The  top  oa*  uppermost  part  of  anything  ; 
the  sumnjit. 

"  1*0  the  spire  and  top  of  praiaes  vouch'd." 

Sliakesp. :  Coriolanus,  i,  9. 

II.  Technically : 

1.  Arch.  :  The  tapering  portion  of  a  steeple 
rising  above  the  tower  ;  a  steeple  ;  a  structure 
of  pyramidical  or  conical  form  surmounting 
a  church  or  cathedral.  The  earliest  spires, 
specimens  of  which  still  exist  in  Norman 
architecture,  were  merely  pyramidical  or  coni- 
cal roofs.    The  spires  in  mediaeval  buildings 


BPIRES. 
a.  Tower  and  Spire,  Than  Church,  near  Caen  (a.d.  1080). 
6.  Turret  and  Spire,  St.  Peter's,  Oxfnrd  (a.d.  1160), 

c.  Turret  and  ^nre,  Rochester  Cathedral  (a,d.  1160). 

d.  Tower  and  Broacli  Spiro,  Almondsbury  Church, 
Gloucestershire  (a.d.  1250).  e.  Tower  and  Spire, 
Chichester  Cathedral  (a.d.  1337).  /.  Tower  and  Spire, 
St.  Diinstau's  Cliurch.  near  the  Custom  Houae  (one 
of  Sir  Christopher  Wren's  churches,  built  about 
A.D.  1680). 

are  generally  square,  octagonal,  or  circular  in 
plan,  are  sometimes  hollow  and  sometimes 
solid,  and  are  variously  ornamented  with 
bands  or  panels.  The  angles  are  sometimes 
crocketted,  and  the  spire  almost  invariably 
terminates  in  a  finial.  When  a  spire  rises 
from  tlie  exterior  of  the  wall  of  the  tower 
without  the  intervention  of  a  parapet,  it  is 
called  a  Broach  (q.v.). 

"  AH  the  spires  and  towers  from  Greenwich  to 
Chelsea  made  a.navf qt."— AfacaiUay  :  Eist.  of  Eng.,  ch. 
xxil. 

2.  Bot. :  (1)  Phragmites  communis,  called  also 
Spire -reed;  (2)  Pkalaris  arundinacea  ;  (3) 
Fsamma  arenana. 

3.  Mining:  The  tube  carrying  the  train  to 
the  charge  in  the  blast-liole.  So  called  from 
spires  of  grass  or  lushes  used  for  the  purpose. 

Spire-light,  s. 

Arch. :  The  window  of  a  spire. 
Spire-reed,  s. 

Bot.  :  Fhragmites  communis. 
*  Spire-steeple,  s. 

Arch. :  The  portion  of  a  steeple  formed  by 
the  spire. 
spire  (2),  5.      [Fr.,  from  Lat.  spira  =  a  coil, 
a  twist,  a  wreath,  from  Gr.  airdpa  (s2mra)  =  a 
coil,  a  wreath.] 

1.  That  portion  of  a  spiral  which  is  gene- 
rated during  one  revolution  of  the  straight 
line  revolving  about  the  pole.  Every  spiral 
consists  of  an  infinite  number  of  spires.  A 
winding  line  like  the  threads  of  a  screw  ;  any- 
th.ng  wreathed  or  twisted  ;  a  curl,  a  twist,  a 

wreath. 

"  His  circling  spires,  that  on  the  grass 
Floated  redundunt,."  Milton  :  P.  L.,  ix.  602. 

2,  A  term  applied  collectively  to  the  convo- 


lutions of  a  spiral  shell,  which  are  placed 
above  the  lowest  or  body  whorl,  whateVOT 
shape  it  may  assume. 

spire-bearer^  s. 

Zool. :  Any  individual  of  the  family  Spiri- 
ferid8e(q.v.). 

*  spire  (1),   *  spyer,    *  spyre,   v.i.   &  t 
[Spire  (1),  s.] 

A.  Intransitive : 

1.  To  shoot;  to  shoot  up  in  manner  of  a 
pyramid. 

"  Suddenly  a  flame 
Spired  from  the  fragrant  smolte." 

Landar :  Gebir,  bk.  IL 

2.  To  Sprout,  as  grain  in  malting. 
*B.  Trans.  :  To  shoot  out. 

"  Would  fliavel  spired  forth  fruit  of  move  perfeotioa." 
—Spenser:  Jiuines  of  Time.    (Dedic) 

*  spire  (2),  v.i.     [Lat.  spiro.]    To  breathe. 

spired,  a.    [Eng.  spire  (1),  s. ;  -ed.]    Having  a 
spire  or  steeple. 

"  Whose  steeple's  Gothic  pride 
Or  pinnacled  or  splr'd  would  boldly  rise." 

Mason :  English  Garden,  bk.  iil 

spir'-i-fer,  s.     [SpiniFERiE.]    Any  individual 
of  the  genus  Spirifera. 

spi-rif'-er-a,  s      [Lat.   spira  =  a  ooil,  and 
fero  =  to  bear.  1 

Palceont. :  A  genus  of  SpiriferidEe,  with  nu- 
merous species,  beginning  in  the  Lower  Silu- 
rian and  ending  in  the  Permian,  or,  according 
to  Woodward,  ranging  into  the  Triasaic.  Shell 
Impunctate,  valves  ai"tit;ulated  by  tectli  and 


SPIRTFERA    HYSTERICA. 


a.  Ventral  valve,     b.  Dorsal  valve,  showing  calcareouB 
apirea  for  the  support  of  the  arms. 

sockets;  hinge-line  long  and  straight,  hinge- 
area  divided  across  in  each  valve  by  a  tri- 
angular fissure  (in  the  ventral  valve  closed, 
partially  or  completely,  by  a  pseudo-del- 
tidiuin,  in  the  dorsal  occupied  by  the  cardinal 
process.)  Woodward  reckons  three  sub- 
genera :  Cyrtia,  Sueasia,  and  Spirlferina. 

Spir-i-f^r'-i-dae,  s.pl.  [Mod.  L&t.  spirifer(a) ,' 
Lat.  feni.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.] 

Palceont. :  A  family  of  Brachiopoda,  ranging 
from  the  Lower  Silurian  to  the  Lias.  Animal 
free  wlien  adult,  or  rarely  attached  by  a  mus- 
cular peduncle  ;  the  shell  punctated  or  non- 
punctated  ;  arms  greatly  developed,  and  en- 
tirely supported  upon  a  thin,  sbclly,  spiral- 
ly -  rolled  lamella.  [Spirifera..  ]  Woodward 
enumerates  four  genera,  to  which  Tate  adds 
eight  others. 

spir-if-er-i'-na,  s.      [Mod.   Lat.  spirif&ria) 

(q.v.) ;  Lat.  fem".  sing.  adj.  suff.  -ina.] 

Palceont. :  A  sub-genus  of  Spirifera.  Known 
species  twenty-nine,  from  the  Carboniteious 
to  the  Lower  Oolite.  Found  in  Britain, 
France,  (fee. 

spir-il-li'-na,  s  [Mod.  Lat.,  dimin,  from 
spira-^^  a  spire.] 

i.  Zool.  :  The  typical  genus  of  Spirillinidea. 
Test  coiled  into  a  tlat  spiral. 

2.  Palceont.  :  Two  species  from  the  Permian 
and  one  from  the  Upper  Chalk. 

spir-il-lin-id'-e-a,  s.  pL  [Mod.  Lat.,  from 
spiriliina  (q.v.).] 

Zool.  .  A  family  of  Perforate  Foiuininifera, 
having   a    glassy,    finely-porous,    calcaieous 

test. 

spir'~it,  *spir-ite.  *spir-yt,  *spyr-yt, 

s.  [U.  Fr.  esprit  {Fi\  esprit),  fromL't.  hpirit- 
um,  accus.  of  s)nrit%ts  =  hventh,  spirit,  from 
s^(.ro=  to  breathe;  Sp.  espiritu ;  Porl.  espi- 
rito;  Ital.  splrito.  Spirit  and  sprite  are 
doulilets.] 

L  Ordinary  Lancpinqe: 

*  1.  Breath  ;  the  breath  of  life  ;  hence,  life 
itself,  vital  power,  vitality. 

"Now  my  spir  if  is  going  ;  I  can  no  more." 

aimkesp   ■  Antony  A-  Cleopatra,  i\.  It, 

•2.  A  breath  of  air;  air,  wind. 

"All  purges  have  in  tliern  a  raw  sjilrit  or  wind, 
which  is  the  principal  cause  of  tension  iu  the  stonmch.' 
— Bacon, 


ytSa  \>6d;  pout,  jdwl;  cat,  geU,  chorus,  shin,  hengh;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  af ;  expect,  Xenopnon,  n^i^^.    -mg. 
-oton.  -tlaa  =  Jhan.   -tion.  -sion  =  shun ;  -tlon,  -§ion  =  zhiin.    -cious,  -tious,  -sioua  =  shiis.   -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  bel,  deU 
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spirit— spiritlessly 


3.  Immaterial  intelligence;  intelligence  con- 
ceived of  apart  from  any  physical  organization 
or  material  embodiment. 

"  If  we  seclude  space,  tbere  will  remain  in  tbe  world 
tot  matter  and  mind,  or  body  and  spirit,'— Waits  : 
Logic 

4.  The  intelligent,  immaterial,  and  immortal 
part  of  man  ;  the  sonl,  as  distinguished  from 
the  body. 

"  As  the  body  without  tha  spirit  is  dead,  so  faith 
withoat  works  is  dead  also."— /ani«s  ii.  2G. 

5.  A  disembodied  soul;  the  soul  after  it  has 
left  the  body. 

"  Then  shall  the  dust  rotnm  to  the  earth  as  it  was  : 
■ind  the  spirit  shall  retom  unto  God  who  gave  it."— 
Scclet.  xli.  7. 

6.  A  spectre,  an  apparition,  a  ghost. 

"  They  were  terrified  and  supposed  that  they  had 
Been  a  spirit." — Luke  xxiv,  37. 

7.  A  supernatural  being ;  a  sprite,  demon, 
Kigel,  fniry,  elf,  or  the  like, 

"  Sent  by  some  spirit  to  mortals  good. 
Or  th'  uuseen  genius  of  the  wood." 

Sl'dton  :  II  Penseroso,  151. 

8.  A  person  considered  with  regard  to  his 
peculiar  characteristics  of  mind  ur  temper, 
especially  a  man  of  life,  fire,  or  enterprise. 

"  The  choice  and  master  spirits  of  their  nge." 

Shakeap. :  Julius  Ccesar,  iii.  1. 

9.  Genius,  vigour  of  mind  or  intellect. 

"  The  noblest  spirit  or  genius  cannot  deserve  enough 
of  mankind,  to  pretend  to  the  esteem  of  heroic  virtue," 
— Temple. 

10.  Vivacity,  animation,  fire,  courage  ar- 
dour, eutliusiasm,  vigour,  or  tlie  like.  (Often 
in  the  plural.) 

"  More  alert  my  spirits  rise, 
And  my  heart  is  free  and  light," 

Cowper  :  Watchiytg  unto  0od. 

11.  Temper  or  disposition  of  mind,  mood, 
humour,  mental  condition,  character,  or  na- 
taire.  (Often  in  plural,  as,  to  be  in  good  or 
low  spiHts.) 

"The  whole  «pir^  of  the  assembly  had  undergone  a 
change."— J/ocauZajf  .■  Stst.  Eng.,  ch.  six. 

12.  Real  meaning  or  intent,  as  opposed  to 
the  letter  or  literal  statement. 

"But  they  began  to  perceive  that  it  was  at  direct 
variance  with  the  spirit  of  the  constitution." — Mac- 
aulay  ■  Hist.  Eng.,  oh,  iL 

13.  That  which  pervades  and  tempers  the 
whole  nature  of  a  thing  ;  the  active,  vital,  or 
essential  part  of  anything  ;  essence,  quint- 
essence, actuating  principle. 

"  Do  not  kill 
The  spirit  of  love  with  a  perpetual  dulneas." 

Sliakesp.  :  Sonnet  58. 

14.  Tenuous,  volatile,  airy,  or  vapoury  sub- 
stances of  active  qualities. 


15.  A  liquid  obtained  by  distillation,  espe- 
cially alcohol,  the  spirit  or  spirits  of  wine, 
from  which  it  was  originally  distilled, 

"  In  general,  they  give  the  nnme  of  spirit  to  any  dis- 
tilled volatile  liquor. ' — Boyle. 

16.  iPl.):  Distilled  liquors,  such  as  brandy, 
ruin,  gin,  whisky,  &;c,,  containing  much 
alcohol,  as  distinguished  from  malt  liqueurs 
©r  wine  :  as.  To  take  a  glass  of  sjyirits. 

17.  A  solution  of  tin  in  an  acid.  (Used  in 
dyeing.) 

*  IS.  An  aspirate,  a  breathing,  as  the  letter  ft. 
"  Be  it  letter  or  spirit,  we  have  a  great  use  for  it  in 
our  tongue." — Ben  Jonson :  English  Qrammar. 

II.  Pharm.  (PI.) :  Solutions  in  spirit  of  the 
volatile  principles  of  plants,  prepared  by  ma- 
cerating for  a  few  daj's  the  bruised  seeds, 
flowers,  leaves,  &c.,  in  rectified  or  in  proof 
spirit,  and  distilling  at  a  gentle  beat.  Many 
of  the  spirits  of  pharmacy  are  prepared  by 
simply  dissolving  the  essential  oil  of  the 
plant  in  spirit  of  the  prescribed  strength. 
They  ai'e  employed  medicinally  as  aromatics 
and  stimulants. 

IT  (1)  Animal  spirits^:  [Animal-spirits]. 

(2)  Medicinal  spirits:  [Spirit,  s.,  II.]. 

(3)  Rectified  spirit :  [Rectified-spirit], 

(4)  The  Spirit,  the  Holy  SpirU :  The  Holy 
Ghost  (q.v.). 

spirit-circle,  s.    A  spirit-s6ance  (q.v.). 

"  The  souls  of  Strauss  and  Carl  Vogt,  as  well  aa  of 
AugUbtine  and  Jerome,  are  summoned  by  mediums  to 
distant  spirit-drcles." —Tylor :  Prim.  Cult.  (ed.  1873), 
1  143. 

Spirit-color,  s.  A  style  of  calico- 
printing  produced  by  a  mixture  of  dye-ex- 
tracts and  solution  of  tin,  commonly  called 
Bpirit  by  dyers.  The  colors  are  brilliant  but 
fugitive. 

Spirit-duck,  s. 

Omith.  .-     Clangula    albeola,     from    North 


America.  Head  and  neck  golden  green,  a 
patch  on  the  head,  one  behind  the  eyes,  the 
lower  part  of  the  neck,  the  breast,  and  belly 
white,  the  rest  dusky  white. 

spirit-han^  s.  A  form  of  spirit-mani- 
festation in  which  phosphorescent  hands,  said 
to  be  those  of  spirits,  are  visible. 

"We  had  .  .  .  spirtt-JMitds  touching  ii&."-~The 
Medium,  Feb.  9.  1872. 

Spirit-lamp,  s.  A  lamp  burning  alcohol. 
Used  for  many  purposes  in  the  arts  where 
heat  rather  than  light  is  required. 

Spirit-leaf;  spirit-weed,  s. 

Bot. :  Cryphiacanihus  harbadcTisis ;  called 
also  Ruellia  tuberosa. 

spirit-level,  s.  An  instrument  used  for 
determining  a  line  or  plane  parallel  to  the 
horizon,  and  also  the  relative  heights  of  two 
or  more  stations.  It  consists  of  a  glass  tube 
nearly  filled  with  alcohol,  preferably  coloured. 
The  remaining  space  in  the  tube  is  a  bubble 
of  air,  and  this  occupies  a  position  exactly  in 
the  middle  of  the  tube  when  the  latter  is  per- 
fectly horizontal.  The  tube  is  mounted  on  a 
wooden  bar,  which  is  laid  on  a  beam  or  other 
object  to  be  tested ;  or  it  is  mounted  on  a 
telescope  or  theodolite,  and  forms  the  means 
of  bringing  these  instruments  to  a  level,  the 
slightest  deviation  from  the  horizontal  posi- 
tion being  indicated  by  the  bubble  rising 
toward  the  higher  end  of  the  tube. 

Spirit-level  quadrant :  An  instrument  fur- 
nished with  a  spirit-level  and  used  for  taking 
altitudes. 

spirit-manifestations,  s.pl.  A  generic 
term  for  all  the  mysterious  phenomena  said  to 
take  place  through  the  intervention  of  spirits 
in  the  presence  of  mediums. 

' '  I  am  well  aware  that  the  problem  of  the  so-called 
spirit-manifeslMions  is  one  to  be  discussed  on  its 
morita.  lin  ordSr  to  arrive  at  a  distinct  oijinion  how 
far  it  may  be  concerned  with  facts  iusumctently  ap- 
preciated and  explained  by  science,  and  how  far  with 
Buperatition,  delusion,  and  sheer  knavery."— r^Zor.' 
Prim.  Cull.  (ed.  1B7S),  i.  142, 

spirit-merchant,  s.  One  who  deals  in 
or  is  licensed  to  sell  spirituous  liquors,  as 
brandy,  rum,  whisky,  &c. 

spirit  -  meter,  s.  An  instrument  for 
measuring  the  volume,  and  registering  the 
strength,  of  spirits  passing  through  a  pipe 
leading  from  a  still. 

spirit  of  turpentine,  «.    [Camphene.] 

spirit  of  wine,  s. 

Cliem. :  Alcohol  of  a  strength  56  o.p,,  sp.  gr. 
0"83S.     Used  in  pharmacy. 

Spirit-rapper,  s.  One  who  believes,  or 
professes  to  believe,  that  he  can  evoke  the 
spirits  of  deceased  persons,  and  hold  com- 
munication witli  them  by  raps  made  on  a 
table  in  reply  to  questions,  or  by  their  causing 
a  table,  &c.,  to  tilt  up. 

spirit-rapping,  s.  A  general  name  given 
to  certain  so-called  spiritualistic  manifesta- 
tions, such  as  rapping  on  a  table,  table- 
turning,  and  the  like, 

"  The  iuatructive,  though  deplorable  hypothesis  of 
spirit-rapping."— 0.  B.  Lewes:  Hist.  Philos.  (ed.  1880), 
i.,  p.  xlvi. 

spirit-room,  s.  A  part  of  the  hold  of 
a  ship,  in  which  spirits  and  wines  are  kept. 

spirit-s6ance,  s.  A  seance  held  for  the 
purpose  of  evokmg  spiritual  manifestations, 

"  Suppose  a  wild  North-American  Indian  looking  on 
at as7>»rit-s^a«ce  inlondon." — Tylor:  PHm.Cu^t.  (ed. 
1873),  i.  155. 

spirit-stirring,  spirit  -  rousing,  a. 

Rousing,  exciting,  or  animating  the  spirit, 
"  The  brazen  trump,  the  spirit-stirring  drum." 
Byron  :  Tiie  Oursc  of  Minsrva. 

spirit-world,  s.  Tlie  world  of  disem- 
bodied spirits, 

"Two  of  the  most  popular  means  of  communicating 
with  the  spirit-warld.  by  rapping  and  wilting." — 
Tylor:  Prim.  Cult.  (ed.  1873),  i.  144. 

spirit-writing,  s. 

1.  The  act  of  producing  writing,  profess- 
edly by  the  intervention  of  a  spirit  or  spirits, 
by  mechanical  means,  as  with  a  plaiichette 
(q.v.);  through  a  locked  book-slate  or  on  a 
slate  held  firmly  against  the  under  surface  of 
a  tahle,  or  on  pieces  of  blank  paper  without  a 
material  instrument. 

"  It  is  not  everybody  who  has  the  faculty  of  spirit- 
writhiu,  but  a  powerful  medium  will  write  akme. 
Such  mediums  Hometiiues  consider  themselves  acted 
on  by  a  iwwer  separaf*  from  them.selvea,  in  fact,  pos- 
seased.'— r^/ior.-  Prim.  Cult.  (ed.  187;J),  i.  148. 


2.  Writing  said  to  be  produced  by  spirtta. 

"  The  Baron  ,  .  .  publishes  a  mass  of  fac-slinUes  J^l 
spirit-writings  thus  obtained,"— Ii»Ior;  Prim.  ViOk 
(ed.  1873),  L  149. 

Spir'-it,  v.t,    [Spirit,  s.] 

*  1.  To  animate  or  actuate ;  to  excite,  to 

encourage,  to  rouse,  to  inspirit. 

"  Civil  diaaensions  never  fail  of  Introducing  aud 
spiriting  the  ambition  of  private  uiBn."—8vift, 

2.  To  convey  away  secretly  and  rapidly,  aa 
though  by  the  medium  of  a  spirit ;  to  kidnafL 

"  The  ministry  had  him  spirited  aytay,  and  oarrled 
abroad,  as  a  dangerous  person."— ^rftiriftnoe  &  Pope. 

*  3.  To  breathe,  to  inspire. 

"God  hath  .  .  .  spirited  our  souls  of  one  breath."— 
Adams :  Works,  i.  33. 

*  spir'-it-al-l^,  adv.  [Eng.  spirit ;  -aMy.] 
By  means'  of  the  breath ;  as  a  spirant,  non- 
vocal  sound. 

"  Conceive  one  of  each  pronounced  spiritall]/,  the 
other  vocally."— jffbider ;  Elements  of  Speech. 

spir'-it-ed,  a.    [Eng.  spirit,  a. ;  -ed.] 

1.  Animated,  lively,  vivacious ;  full  of  spirit, 
fire,  or  hfe. 

"  It  may  be  read  to  ^eat  advantage  in  a  version 
equally  spitted  and  literal." — Scott:  Jtokeby,  ir.  1. 
(Note.J 

2.  Having  a  spirit  of  a  certain  character, 
(Now  usually  in  composition.) 

"  Whither  the  party  be  poore  spirited  or  proud,  wvl 
Bomwhat  appeare  by  bya  dely  te  in  hys  own  prayBO.*^ 
Sir  T.  More:  Workes,  p.  1,190, 

*  3.  Possessed  by  a  spirit. 

"  So  talked  the  spirited  sly  snake." 

Milton :  P.  L.,  ix.  618. 

Sp3£r'-it-ed-l^,  ad«.  [Eng.  spirited;  -hj.}  In 
a  spirited  manner;  with  spirit,  animation, 
courage,  or  ardour. 

Spir'-it-ed-ness,  s.     [^ng.  spirited ;  -ness.} 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  spirited ; 
animation,  spirit,  life,  fire,  ardour. 

2.  Disposition,  temper,  or  character  of  mind. 
(Defined  by  the  adjective  with  which  it  is 
compounried  :  as,  mean  -  spiriiedness,  high- 
spiritedness,  &c.) 

*  spir'~it-er,  ».  [Eng.  spirit,  v. ;  -<r.]  Aa 
abductor. 

"  Writh'd  back  to  view  his  spiriter,' 

Cotton:  Burlesque  upon  Burlesque,  p.  257. 

*  Spir'-it-ful,  o.  [Bng.  spirit ;  -Mil).']  FuU 
of  spirits ;  lively. 

"  The  man,  so  late  so  spiritfull. 
Fell  now  quite  spiritlease  to  earth." 

Chapman  :  ffomer ;  Jliad  xll, 

*  Spir'-it-ful-ly,  adv.  [Eng,  spiritjul  ;  -ly.] 
In  a  spiritful  or  lively  manner  ;  spiritedly. 

*  spir'-it-ful-ness,  s,  [Eng.  spiritful;  -ness.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  spiritful ;  liveli^ 
nesB,  spirit,  animation,  sprightliness, 

"  A  cock's  crowing  is  a  tone  that  corresponds  to 
singing,  attesting  his  mirth  and  spiHt/iUness." — 
SaT^ey. 

Spir'-it-mg,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.     [Spirit,  v.] 
A.  &  S,  As  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  As  subst. :  The  working,  service,  ox 
actions  of  a  spirit ;  hence,  work  done  quickly 
and  quietly,  as  though  by  a  spirit. 

"  I  will  ...  do  my  spiriting  gently." 

Shakesp.  :  Ternpest,  i.  8. 

spir'-it-ism,  s.  [Eng.  spirit;  -ism.]  The 
same  as  Spiritualism,  2. 

spir'-it-ist,  s.  [Eng,  spirit;  -ist.]  The  same 
as  Spiritualist,  A.  2.  (q.v.). 

spir'-it-less,  *  spir-it-lesse,  t*.  [Eng. 
spirit ;  -less.] 

1.  Destitute  of  spirit,  courage,  life,  or 
vigour. 

"  I  cannot  think  thee  yet  bo  dull  of  heart 
And  spiritless,  ne  never  to  regret 
Sweeta  tasted  here."  Cowper :  Task,  L  6K!. 

2.  Destitute  of  spirits  ;  having  lost  one's 
spirits ;  dull,  depressed,  dejected. 

"  A  man  bo  faint,  so  spiritless. 
So  dull,  so  dead  in  look,  so  woe  begone," 

Sliakesp. :  2  Henry  IT.,  l.  \. 

*  3.  Having  no  spirit  or  breath  ;  dead,  ex- 
tinct. 

"  The  spiritlesB  'bod7."—GreenhUl :  Art  of  Ernbalnu 
ing. 

Spir'-it-less-lj^,  adv.  [Eng,  spiritless;  -hi.\ 
In  a  spiritless  manner ;  without  spirit,  Infe, 
animation,  or  vigour, 

"  But  Bob  was  neither  rudely  bold, 

Nor  spiHtlessly  tnme. " 

Coioper  :  Epitaph  on  a  Eedlitvtut. 


I&te,  f3.t,  f^e,  amidst,  ^rhat,  f^ll,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pSt; 
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IQri^-it-less-iiesS,  s.   [Eng.  spiritless;  -ness.] 
The  qvmlity  or  stute  of  bemg  spiritless  ;  want 
of  spirit,  life,  animation,  or  vigour ;  dulness. 
"  This  13  not  a  loviug  agreement,  arising  from  one- 
ness of  Bpirit,  but  a  deaa  stupidity,  arguing  a  total 
apirittemisst.  —Leighton  :  Comment,  on  l  Petar,  ch.  iii. 

•  Spir'-it-ly,  a.     [Eng.  spirit ;  -ly.]    Spirited. 

"  Mounted  i^u  a  apiritly  jennet."— Octants ;  Works,  ii. 
420. 

Spiir-i-td'-SOe  adv.     [Ital.] 

Music :  A  direction  that  the  movement  to 
which  it  is  prefixed  is  to  be  performed  in  a 
spirited  manner. 

*  sp5tr'-i-tous,  a.    [Eng.  spirit ;  -oiis.] 

1.  Having  the  quality  of  spirit;  refined, 
pure. 

"  More  refin'd,  more  spiritous  and  pure, 
Afl  nearer  to  liim  plac'd  or  nearer  teuding." 

Milton:  P.  L.,  v.  475. 

2.  Of  the  nature  of  spirit ;  containing  or 
consisting  of  spirit. 

3.  Ardent,  active. 

*'  The  spirito7i3  and  benign  matter  most  apt  for 
generation."— Smitt  .■  Portrait  of  Old  Age,  p.  112. 

spir'- It -oils -ness,    s.     [Eng.    spiritotis ; 

-iiess.]    The  quality  or  state  of  being  spiritous  ; 

relined  state  ;  fineness  and  activity  of  parts. 
"  They,  notwithstanding  the   gi-eut  thinness  and 
tpiritoiisness  of    the    liquor,   did    lift  up  the   upper 
surface,  and  for  a  moment  form  a  thin  film  like  a 
small  hemisphere." — Bogle. 

spir'-its,  s.  pi.    [Spirit,  s.,  I.  16.] 

sp3£r'-it-u-al,  *  spir-it-u-all,  *  spir-it- 
U-el,  a. '&  "s.  [Fr.  spirituel,  from  Lat.  spiri- 
tualis,  from  spiritus  =  spirit  (q.v.) ;  Sp.  & 
Port,  espiritiuit ;  Ital.  spiHtuale.'\ 

A.  As  adjective : 

i.  Pertaining  to  or  consisting  of  spirit ;  not 
material ;  immaterial,  incorporeal. 

"  MilUous  of  spiritual  creatures  walk  the  earth 


2.  Pertaining  to  the  soul  or  its  affections, 
as  influenced  by  the  Holy  Spirit ;  proceeding 
from,  or  controlled  or  inspired  by  the  Holy 
Spirit;  pure,  holy,  sacred,  divine.. 

"  I  long  to  see  you  that  I  may  impart  unto  you  some 
ipiritiial  gift,  to  the  end  ye  may  bo  established." — 
Romans  i.  2. 

3.  Pertaining  to  the  intellect  or  higher  en- 
dowments of  tlie  mind  ;  mental,  intellectual. 

4.  Affecting  the  spirit;  pertaining  nr  relat- 
ing to  the  moral  feelings  or  states  of  the  soul. 

5.  Pertaining  or  relating  to  sacred  tliin^-s  ; 
not  lay  ;  not  temporal;  pertaining  or  relating 
to  the  church  ;  ecclesiastical :  as,  the  lords 
spimtval  and  temporal,  the  spiritual  functions 
of  the  clergy,  &lc. 

*  B.  -4.S-  siibst.  :  A  person  of  a  spiritual  nature ; 
one  having  a  spiritual  office  or  character, 

"  We  bee  the  spirituaJlet,  we  searche  the  bottome  of 
Goddes  commaudement."— Sir  T.  Afore,  p.  333. 

Spiritual-corporations,  s.  pi.  Cor- 
poiations  where  the  membei's  are  entij'ely 
sjii  ritual  persons,  and  incorporated  as  such 
for  the  furtherance  of  leligion  and  perpetua- 
tion of  the  rights  of  the  cliurch.  They  are  of 
two  kinds:  Sole,  as  bishops,  certain  deans, 
parsons,  and  vicars  ;  and  Aggregate,  as  deans 
and  chapters,  prior  and  convent,  abbot  and 
monk. 

Spiritual-courts,  s.  pi. 

Law:  Courts  having  jurisdiction  in  matters 
appertaining  or  annexed  to  ecclesiastical 
all'airs. 

spiritual-lords,  s.  pi.  Tlie  archbishops 
and  bishops  in  the  House  of  Lords. 

Spiritual-minded,  a.  Having  the  mind 
set  oij  spiritual  tilings,  ni>t  ontempmuUliings. 

spiritual-mindedness,  s.  The  quality 
or  state  of  being  spiritual-minded. 

Spir'-ifc-U-al-ism,  s.     [Eng.  spiritual;  -ism.] 

*  1.  The  state  of  being  spiritual ;  spiritual 
character ;  religiosity. 

"  Prudential  secularism  had  superseded  the  fanati- 
cal s/dritualism  of  tlie  preceding  age."  — /'ruscr.- 
Bcrkeley,  p.  117. 

2.  Hist. :  A  system  of  professed  communica- 
tion with  the  iinsoen  world,  chiefly  through 
persons  called  mediums.  It  is  asserted  that 
spirits  n(anif<;st  their  presence  by  raps,  by 
iiniastening  knots,  by  transporting  furniture 
and  human  beings  through  theair,  by  theturn- 
ing  and  tilting  of  tables,  by  \vriting  on  slates, 
playing  on  musical  instrninents,  imitart- 
ing  pliu3i>horescence  to  certain  objects,  and. 


in  some  cases,  by  becoming  partly  or  entirely 
materialized  in  human  form.  The  first  rappings 
are  said  to  have  been  heard  in  April,  1848,  in 
a  house  in  Acadia,  New  York,  inhabited  by 
a  Mr.  Fox,  whose  daughters  afterwards  be- 
came mediums,  and  gave  public  seances  in 
various  towns  in  the  United  States.  About 
1852  American  mediums  came  tu  London,  and 
their  claims  were  more  strictly  investigated 
than  had  been  the  case  in  their  native  country. 
In  1855  Mr.  D.  D.  Home  visited  England,  and 
afterwards  the  continent  of  Europe,  where  he 
is  said  to  have  shown  his  powers  before  many 
sovereigns,  and  to  have  strongly  impressed 
Napoleon  IIL  with  their  supernatural  cha- 
racter. Since  that  time  spiritualism  has  de- 
veloped into  a  cult,  and  many  persons  have 
professed  to  believe  in  it,  and  to  derive  con- 
solation from  its  teachings.  Its  opponents 
urge  that  two  extremely  suspicious  circum- 
stances attend  so-called  spirit-manifestations : 
that  they  always  take  place  in  the  dark,  and 
that  the  presence  of  a  determined  unbeliever 
is  sufficient  to  prevent  them.  Moreoi'er,  it  is 
indisputable  that  in  some  cases  actual  frauds 
have  been  practised  by  mediums,  and  many 
of  the  manifestations  have  been  imitated  by 
professional  conjurers.  TyXov  {Primitive  Cul- 
ture, ch.  iv.)  looks  upon  spiritualism  as  a  sur- 
vival, and  says : 

"Our  own  time  has  revived  a  group  of  beliefs  and 
practices  which  have  their  roots  deep  in  the  very 
stratum  of  early  philosophy  where  witchcraft  makes 
ita  first  appearance.  This  group  of  beliefs  and  prac- 
tices couKtitutes  what  is  now  commonly  known  as 
spiritualis^n.'^ 

The  system,  however,  is  not  without  de- 
fenders ;  several  newspapers  and  monthly 
magazines  in  England  and  America  are  de- 
voted to  its  interests,  and  it  has  a  voluminous 
and  increasing  literature.  The  Spiritual 
Magazine  (the  oldest  Spiritualist  journal  in 
England)  has  as  its  motto  : 

"  Spiritualism,  is  based  on  the  cardinal  fact  of  spirit 
communion  and  influx  ;  it  is  the  effort  to  discover  all 
truth  relating  to  iti-in's  spiritual  nature,  caiJacities, 
relations,  duties,  welf.'ire,  and  destiny  ;  and  its  appli- 
cation to  a  regenerate  life.  It  recognizes  a  continuous 
divine  inspiration  in  man ;  it  aims,  through  a  careful 
reverent  study  of  facts,  at  a  knowledge  of  the  laws 
and  priiici|)les  which  govern  the  occult  forces  of  the 
xmiverse ;  of  the  relations  of  spirit  to  matter  and  of 
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catholic  and  progiessive,  leading  to  true  religion  aa  at 

one  with  the  higliest  philosophy." 

3.  Philos. :  A  wide  term  embracing  all  sys- 
tems which  are  not  Materialist;  that  is,  which 
hold  that  Mind  is  not  a  function  of,  but  some- 
thing distinct  from  Matter  IMatkrialismI,  or 
which  deny  the  existence  of  Matter.  Thus 
the  term  covers  all  systems  recognizing  the 
existence  of  Mind  ami  Matter,  as  well  ns  those 
which,  like  thi-  Idealism  of  Berkeley  and  the 
Egoism  of  Ficlite,  regard  the  external  world 
as  a  succession  of  notions  impressed  on  the 
mind  by  the  Deity,  or  as  the  educt  of  the 
mind  itself. 

Spir'-it-u-gtl-ist,  5.  &a.  [Eng.  spirittial;  -ist.] 

A.  As  substantive : 

*  1.  One  who  professes  a  regard  for  spiritual 
things  only ;  one  whose  employment  is 
spiritual. 

2.  One  who  believes  in  spiritualism  ;  one 
who  believes  that  iiiter._-()urse  may  be  held 
with  the  spirits  of  the  departed  throngh  the 
agency  of  a  medium  ;  one  who  holds  or  pre- 
tends to  hold  such  intercourse  ;  a  spiritist. 

3.  A  believer  in  philosophic  spiritualism; 
an  idealist. 

*  4.  One  who  looks  rather  to  the  spirit  than 
to  the  letter  of  Scrijiture  ;  a  spiritualizer. 

"  And  yet  our  high-flown  enthusiasts  generally 
(however  calliug  themselves  Christians)  are  such  greut 
spir/tutilints.  and  so  iiinuh  fnrthe  inward  rehurrection, 
fta  that  they  quite  allegorize  away,  together  with  other 
parts  of  Christianity,  the  outward  resurrection  of  the 
body." ^CiulwortJi :  Intell.  siistem,,  p,  795. 

B.  As  adj. :  Of  or  belonging  to  any  form  of 
spiritualism. 

"The  following  passage  from  n  spiritualUt  jo-arnBl.' 
~Tyl,or:  Prim.  Cult.  (ed.  187a),  ii.  30. 

Spir'-it--u-^l-ist-ic,  a.  [Eng.  spiritualist; 
■ic]  Pertaming  or  relating  to  spiritualism; 
produced  or  pretended  to  be  produced  by  the 
agency  of  spirits  :  as,  spirit uallUic  manifesta- 
tions. 

spir-it-u-al'-i-ty,  *  spir-it-u-al-te, 

*  spir-it-u-al-ty,  s.  [Eng.  spiritual ;  -ity.] 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  spiritual; 

spiritual    character ;    immateriality ;    incor- 

porfity. 

*'  If  this  light  be  not  spiritual,  yet  it  appvoacheth 
nearest  unto  einrUnaUly ;  and  if  it  have  any  eorporal- 
itv.  then  of  all  other  the  most  subtle  and  pure,"— 
Ritleigh. 


2.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  spirifeial- 
minded,  or  of  having  the  thoughts  turned  to 
spiritual  things  ;  spiritual-mindedness. 

"  We  are  commanded  to  fast,  that  we  may  pray  with 
more  tpiritualily,  and  with  repentance,"— Bp.  Tailor: 
Vol.  i.,  ser.  4. 

3.  That  which  belongs  to  the  church,  or  to 
a  person  as  an  ecclesiastic,  or  to  religion, 
as  distinguislied  from  a  temporality. 

"  Of  common  right,  the  dean  and  chapter  are 
guardiauB  of  the  spiritualities,  during  the  vacancy  of 
a  blBhopriclt,"— .J^ii/Te;  Pamrgon, 

*  4.  An  ecclesiastical  body. 

"  The  prelates  .  .  .  and  the  rest  ol  the  gpiritualtu-" 
—Fox  :  Martyrs  (ed.  1641),  L  611. 

1"  Spiritualities  of  hetiejlces :  The  tithes  of 
land,  &c. 

spir-it-u-al-i-za'-tion,  s.     [Eng.  spirits 

aliz(e);  -ation.] 
1.  Ord.  Lang. :  The  act  of  spiritualizing. 

*  2.  Old  Chem. :  The  act  or  operation  of  ex- 
tracting spirit  from  natural  bodies. 

spir'-it-u-al-ize,  v.t.    [Eng.  spiritual;  -ize.} 
I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  To  make  spiritual  or  more  spiritual ;  to 
refine  intellectually  or  morally ;  to  purify 
from  the  corrupting  influences  of  the  flesh, 
the  world,  or  the  grosser  senses. 

"  Whatever  may  be  the  immediate  state  of  our 
souls,  our  bodies,  in  some  spiritualized  form  which  we 
understand  not,  shall  be  again  united  to  them." — 
Gilpin:  Sermons,  vol.  1.,  ser.  22, 

2.  To  endow  with  spirituality  or  life  ;  to 
infuse  spirit  or  life  into. 

*  3.  To  convert  to  a  spiritual  meaning ;  to 
deduce  a  spiritual  meaning  from :  as,  To 
spiritualize  a  text  of  Scripture. 

*  II.  Chemistry  ; 

1.  To  extract  spirit  from,  as  certain  natural 
bodies. 

2.  To  convert  into  spirit;  to  impart  the 
properties  of  sph'it  to. 

*  spir'-it-u-al-iz-er,  s.  [Eng.  spiritualise); 
-er.]    One  who  spiritualizes. 

"  The  Sooinians  .  .  .  deviated  more  from  these  laws 
than  the  most  licentious  of  the  allegorists,  or  the 
wildest  of  the  spiritualizerg." — WarburUm:  Divine 
Legation,  bk.  ix.,  §  2. 

spir'-it-u-al-ly,  adv.    [Eng.  spiritual:  -ly.\ 

1.  In  a  spiritual  manner  ;  without  corporeal 
grossness  ;  with  purity  of  spirit  or  heart. 

"  For  in  the  same  degree  that  virgins  live  more 
spii-iiually  than  other  pei-soiis,  in  the  same  degree  is 
their  virginity  a  mure  excellenc  state."— 5j).  Taylor: 
Holy  Living,  p.  7l. 

2.  Like  a  spirit  or  spirits. 

"  Bespangled  with  those  isles  of  light, 
So  wildly,  spiritaally  bright." 

Byron  :  Siege  of  Corinth,  xL 

*  spir'-it-u-al-ness,  s.  [Eng.  spiritual ; 
-ness.  ]  The  quality  or  sta,te  of  being  spiritual ; 
spirituality. 

*  spir'-it-u-al-ty,  s.  [Spjritt^ality.]  An 
ecclesiastical  body. 

"  We  of  the  spiritualty 
Will  raise  your  highness  such  a  mighty  sum, 
Aa  never  did  the  cliirgy  at  one  time." 

Shakesp.  :  Henry  V.,  L  2. 

*  spir-it-u-os'-a-ty,   s.     [Eng.    spirituous ; 

-ity.]    The  quality  ir  state  of  being  spirituous  ; 
spii'ituousness,  ethereality. 

"We  derive  .  .  .  their  heat  and  activity  from  the 
fire,  and  their  npirituosity  from  tlie  air." — Cucluforth  : 

intaUcctual-  System,  p.  i21. 

Spi-rit'-u-ous,  u..    [Fr.  spiritueux.} 

1.  Having  tlie  nature  or  character  of  n 
spiri  t ;  ethereal,  immaterial,  incorpoi"eal, 
spiritual. 

*  2.  Lively,  active,  gay. 


*■  3.  Cheerful,  enlivening,  cheering. 

"  That  it  may  appear  aiery  and  spirituous,  and  fit 
for  the  welcome  of  chearful  guesta,"—Jie/iquia!  Wol- 
toniance,  p.  42. 

4.  Containing  spirit ;  consisting  of  refined 
Bpirit ;  alcoholic,  ardent. 

"  Spifitu^oiJs  liquors  distilled,  not  for  sale,  but  for 
private  use."— Sm((/i ;   Wealth  of  A  a(  ions,  bk.  v.,  ch.  IL 

*  spi-rit'-u-ous-ness,  s.    [Eng.  spirituous; 
-riess.]  The  quality  or  slate  of  being  spiri!  uous. 

"  The  operation  was  not  always,  especially  at  first, 
ao  early  manifest,  as  the  spirifuo-isnt'ss  of  the  liquor 
made  some  expect."— flo^^t; ."   t\'or7:s,  iii.  379. 

Spir'-it-US,  s.     [Lat.  =  breath,  spirit.] 

Gram.  :  A  breathing,  ati  aspirate.  Applied 
to  two  marks  in  Greek  grammar.  Spiritus  a~'<per 
(lit.  =a  rough  breathing)   (")    placed    before 


ben,  boy;  pout,  j6^1;  cat.  ^ell.  chorus,  9liin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a?;  expect,  Xenophon.  exist,    ph  =  t 
-fiiau.  '  tian  =  shain.   -tion,  -aion  =  shun ;  -tion,  -gion  =  zhdn.   -clous,  -tious,  -sioua  =  shiis.   -tale.  -die.  &c.  =  b^l,  deL 
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certain  woi^s  beginning  witli  a  vov/el  to  indi- 
cate that  they  are  to  be  pronounced  like 
words  beginning  in  English  with  an  aspirated 
A.  Also  placed  over  the  letter  p,  the  equiva- 
lent of  the  English  r;  and  Spiritvs  lenis  (lit. 
=  a  smooth  breathing)  (*),  denoting  the  ab- 
sence of  any  aspirate. 

Spur'-ket,  s.    [Etym.  douHftil.] 

1,  Ord.  Lang.  :  A  large  wooden  peg. 

'*  High  on  the  tpirket  there  it  hung," 

Bloomfield:  The  fforkey. 

2.  Shipbuild. :  A  space  fore  and  aft  between 
floor-timbers  or  futtocks  of  a  ship's  frame; 
distance  between  rungs. 

Bpir'-ket-ing,  spir'-ket'-txng,  s.    [Spir- 
ket.] 
Shipbuilding : 

1.  The  strake  of  inside  planking  between 
the  water-ways,  which  rest  upon  the  deck- 
beams  and  the  port-sills. 

2.  The  strake  between  the  upper  deck  and 
the  plank-shear  ;  the  quick-work. 

Bpir'-ling,  5.    [Spaeling.] 


[Pref.    spiro-,    and 


Bpir-o-bran'-chus,  s 

Jjat.  branchia  =■  a.  gill.] 

Ichtky. :  A  genus  of  Labyrinthici,  allied  to 
Anabas  (q.v.),  from  the  rivers  of  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope. 

Spir'-ol,  s.  [Mod.  Lat.  spir(cea) ;  -ol.]  [Phe- 
nylic-alcohol], 

Bp'ir-d-ld-be-se,  5.  pi.  [Gr.  a-rrelpa.  (speira) 
=  a  spire,  and  Aopds  (lobos)  =  a  lobe.] 

Bot. :  A  tribe  of  Brassicacese,  having  the 
cotyledons  incumbent  and  spirally  twisted. 

Bp'ir-om'-e-ter,  s.  [Lat.  spiro  =  to  breathe, 
and  Eng.  meter.]  An  instrument  for  measuring 
the  capacity  of  the  chest.  It  consists  of  an 
inverted  chamber  submerged  in  a  water-bath. 
The  breath  is  conducted  by  a  flexible  pipe 
and  internal  tube,  so  as  to  collect  in  the 
chamber,  which  rises  in  the  water.  An  index 
is  attached  to  the  chamber,  and  is  graduated 
on  its  face,  so  as  to  indicate  against  the  edge 
of  the  index-case  the  cubic  inches  of  air 
expired. 

*  spir-op'-ter-is,  s.  [Gr.  o^rerpa  {speira)  =  a 
coil,  and  m-epov  {pteron)  =  a  wing.] 

Zool. :  A  supposed  genus  of  parasitic  worms, 
now  known  to  be  Filaria  piscium. 

Sp'ir-or'-bis,  s.  [Lat.  spira  =  a  spire,  and 
orbis  =  an  orb,  a  circle.] 

1.  Zool. :  A  genu's  of  Tubicolffi.  Shelly  tube 
single,  coiled  into  a  flat  spiral,  one  side  of 
which  is  fixed  to  some  solid  object ;  eggs  car- 
ried in  a  pouch  ;  larvae  free,  ciliated.  They  are 
very  common  on  the  fronds  of  seaweed,  &c. 

2.  PalcEont. :  From  the  Silurian  onward. 

Spir'-6yl,  s.     [Mod.  Lat.  spir^cea);  -oyl.] 

Chem. :  C7H5O2.  Lbwig'a  name  for  the  sup- 
posed radical  of  salicylol. 

Sp'ir-6yl'-ic,  a.  [Eng.  spiroyl;  -ic.]  Derived 
from  oil  of  spiraea. 

spiroylic-acid,  3.    [Salicylic- acid.] 

fipir-oyl'-ous,  o.  [Eng.  spiroyl;  -ous.]  De- 
rived from  oil  of  spir^a. 

spiroylous-acid,  s.    [Salicylol.] 

spirt,  v.t.  &  1.     [Spurt,  v.] 

A.  Trans. :  To  throw,  force  out,  or  eject 
in  a  jet  or  stream. 

"Toads  are  aometimea  observed  to  exclude  or  spirt 
out  a,  dark  and  liquid  matter  behind." — Brovme  : 
Vulgar  Errourg,  bk,  lii.,  ch.  xiiL 

B.  Intransitive : 

1.  To  gush,  or  issue  out  in  a  stream,  as 
liquor  from  a  cask  ;  to  rush  out,  to  spurt  out. 

"  Bottling' of  heer,  while  new  and  full  of  spirits,  so 
that  it  tpirielh  when  the  stopple  is  taken  forth, 
maketh  the  drink  more  quick  and  windy." — Bacon  : 
Jfat.  BUt. 

*  2.  To  sprout,  to  shoot. 

"  If  a  man  have  a  desire  that  both  garlicke  and 
oniona  may  be  kept  long  for  hia  provision,  their  beads 
must  be  dipped  and  well  plunged  in  salt  water, 
warnie:  by  this  meanes  indeed  last  they  will  longer 
without  spiiting." —  P.  Holland:  Pliny,  bk.  xix., 
oh.  vi, 

*  3.  To  make  a  short,  rapid,  and  vigorous 
effort ;  to  spurt. 

Bpirt,  s.     [Spibt,  v.] 

1.  A  sudden  rushing  out  or  ejection  of  a 


liquid  substance,  as  from  a  tube,  orifice,  or 
other  confined  place  ;  a  spurt. 

*  2.  A  short,  rapid,  and  vigorous  effort ;  a 
spurt. 

Bpirf -ing,  pr.  par.  or  a.    [Spirt,  v.] 

spirting -cucumber,  s.     [Cucumber, 

*spir'-tte,  v.t.  [Eng.  spirt;  frequent,  suff. 
•le.]    To  spirt  in  a  scattered  manner. 

"  The  terraqueous  globe  particularly  .  .  .  would 
by  the  centrifugal  force  of  that  motion,  be  soon  dissi- 
pated and  spirtled  into  the  circumambient  space."— 
Dcrham  :  Physico-Theology,  bk.  i.,  ch.  v. 

spir'-u-la,  s.  ["Mod,  Lat.,  dirain.  from  spira 
=  a  spire"  (q.v.).] 

ZooL  :  The  sole  genus  of  the  family  Spiru- 
lidae  (q.v.),  with  three  species  from  all  the 
warmer  seas.  Shell  vertical  in  the  posterior 
part  of  the  body,  with  the  involute  spire  to- 
wards the  ventral  side.  The  last  chamber 
contains  the  ink-bag,  and  is  not  larger  in  pro- 
portion than  the  rest ;  its  margin  is  organi- 
cally connected.  Body' oblong,  with  minute 
terminal  fins ;  mantle  supported  by  a  cervical 
and  two  ventral  ridges  and  grooves,  arms  with 
six  rows  of  minute  cups,  tentacles  elongated, 
funnel  valved.  The  shells  are  common,  and 
a  few  specimens  are  cast  on  the  shores  of 
Devon  and  Cornwall  e\ery  year  by  the  Gulf 
Stream,  but  the  animal  is  exceedingly  rare. 

Sp'ir-U'-li-dsB,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  spiru.l{a) ; 
Lat.  fem.  pi,  adj.  suff.  -idee.] 

Zool. :  A  family  of  Cephalopoda ;  shell  na- 
creous, discoidal,  whorls  separate,  chambered, 
with,  a  ventral  siphuncle. 

spir-u-li-ros'-tra,  s.  [Mod.  Lat.  ^iruUit 
and  Lat.  rostrum  =  a  beak.] 

Palceont. :  A  genus  of  Sepiadae,  with  one 
species,  from  the  Miocene  of  Turin.  Only  the 
mucro  is  known  ;  chambered  internally, 
chambers  connected  by  a  ventral  siphuncle, 
external  spathose  layer  produced  beyond  the 
phragmocone  into  a  long  pointed  beak.  Spiru- 
lirostra  forms  a  connecting  link  between 
Spirula  and  the  fossil  Beleranites. 

*  Spir'-y  (1),  *  spir-ie,  a.  [Eng.  spir{e)  (1) ;  -y.] 

1.  Long,  slender,  and  pointed,  like  a  stalk 
of  grass  or  corn. 

"  Every  herb  and  every  spiry  blade." 

Cowper :  Task,  v.  9. 

2.  Having  the  form  of  a  spire  or  pyramid ; 
tapering  like  a  spire. 

3.  Abounding  in  spires  or  steeples. 

"  To  the  wild  herd  the  pasture  of  the  tame. 
The  cheerful  hamlet,  splry  town,  was  given." 
Thomson :  Liberty,  iv,  7fil. 

*  sp'ir'-y  (2),  a.  [Eng.  spir(_e)  (2)  ;  -y.]  "Wreathed, 

curled,  wavy,  meandering,  serpentine. 

"  Around  our  pole  the  spiry  Dragou  glides." 

Dryden :   Virgil  ;  Qeorgic  i.  334. 

spir'-y!,  s.    [Mod.  Lat.  S2nr((Ba);  -yl.]    [Sali- 

CYL.] 

spi-r^l'-ic,  a.    [Eng.  spiryl ;  -ic.]     Derived 
from  the  oil  of  spiraea. 
splrylic-acid, ».    [Salicylic-acid.] 

^spiss,  a.     [Lat.  spissv^.]    Thick,  close,  dense. 
"This  spiss  and  dense  yet  polished,  this  copious  yet 
concise,  treatise  of  thevaiiety  of  languages.  '—Brere- 
wood. 

*  spiss'-at-ed,  a.  [Lat.  spissatus,  pa.  par.  of 
spisso  =  to  tliicken  ;  6jjias«s  =  thick,  dense.] 
Thickened,  dense,  inspissated. 

"  The  images,  which  the  spissated  juice  of  the  poppy 

})reseut8  to  the  faucy,  was  one  reason  why  this  drug 
latl  a  place  in  the  ceremonial  of  the  shows."—  War- 
burton  :  Divine  Legation,  bk.  ii.,  §  4. 

*  spiss' -i-tude,  s.  [Lat.  spissitudo,'  from 
spissus  =  thick.]  Thickness,  denseness,  espe- 
cially of  soft  substances,  thickness  belonging 
to  substances  neither  perfectly  liquid  nor 
perfectly  solid. 

"  Sp-issitude,  attended  with  heat,  grows  inflamma- 
tory."—^4  jiuWtnoi  ;  /future  of  Aliments,  ch.  vL 

spit  (1),  *  spite,  *  spitte,  *  ^yte.  5.  [A.S. 
spitu,  s]}itu,  spite ;  cogn,  with  Dut.  spit;  Dan. 
spid  ;  Sw,  spett ;  M.H.Ger.  spiz ;Ice\.  spyta=^a, 
spit ;  spjot  =  a  spear,  a  lance  ;  Dan.  spyd  =  a 
spar  ;  Sw.  spjut ;  Ger.  npiess  ;  O.  H.  Ger.  spioz.] 

1.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  A  long,  pointed  spike  or  iron  rod  on 
which  meat  is  impaled  for  roasting. 

"  Lest  that  thy  wives  with  s/Ats,  and  boys  with  stones, 
la  puny  battle  slay  me  " 

khakesp. :  Coriolami^,  Iv.  4. 


2.  A  narrow  point  of  land  jutting  oat  IntW 
the  sea ;  a  long,  narrow  shoal  exteudiag  trook 
the  shore  into  the  sea. 

"  After  making  a  few  boards  to  weather  a  ipit  that 
nm  out  from  an  island  ou  oxii  lee.  Captain  Clerks 
made  the  signal  for  having  discovered  on  harbour."-' 
Cook :  Third  Voyage,  bk.  I.,  oh.  v. 

3.  A  spade  ;  hence,  the  depth  of  earfah 
pierced  by  a  spade  at  once  ;  a  spadefiil. 

"  Where  the  earth  is  washed  from  the  quick,  f&ce  It 
with  the  first  ivit  of  earth  dug  out  of  the  ditt^**— 
Mortimer  :  Huahandry, 

IL  Techniailly : 

1.  Print.  .  An  obelisk  or  dagger  ;  the 
mark  (t). 

2.  Weaving :  A  horizontal  pin  in  the  cham- 
ber of  a  weaver's  shuttle,  for  receiving  the 
spool  or  pirn. 

Spit-full,    spit-fUl,    s.      A  spadeftil. 

(Prov.) 

spit-stilcker,  a. 

Engr. .-  A  graver  or  sculper  with  convex 
faces. 

Spit  (2),  s.    [Spit  (2),  v.] 

1.  That  which  is  spat  or  ejected  fi-om  tho 
mouth  ;  saliva,  spittle. 

2.  The  spawn  or  eggs  of  certain  insects :  as, 
cuckoo-spit. 

spit  (1),   *  speet,  *  spyte,  v.t  &  i.    [IceL 

spita;  Dut.  speten=  to  spit ;  spitten  =  to  dig*) 
[Spit  (1),  s.] 
A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  thrust  a  spit  through  ;  to  put  upon  a 
spit. 

"  Weigh  sunbeama,  carve  a  fly,  or  spit  a  flea." 

Cowper :  Charity,  85^ 

2.  To  thrust  through  ;  to  pierce. 

"  Infants  spitted  upon  pikes." 

Shakesp. :  Henry  V.,  ill.  S. 

3.  To  spade,  to  dig.    (Prov.) 

*  4.  To  plant,  to  set. 

"  SafOron  spitted  ...  or  set  againe  under  mould.''* 
P.  Holland:  Camden,  p.  453. 

*  B.  Intrans. :  To  roast  anything  upon  a 
spit ;  to  attend  to  or  use  a  spit. 

spit  (2),  *  spet,  *  spette,  *  spit-ten  (pa.  t. 
spat,  *  speite,  pa.  par.  spat,  *  spitte),  v.t.&i. 
[A.S.  sjnttan,  spdetan  (pa.  t,  spdtH);  cOgn. 
with  Icel.  sp^ta;  Dan.  spytte;  Sw.  spoUa; 
Ger.  spiitzen,  spuchen.] 

A.  Transitive: 

1,  To  eject  from  the  mouth ;  to  thrust  out,. 
as  saliva  or  other  matter,  from  the  mouth. 

"  He  still  spitting  blood," 

Chapman  :  Homer;  Iliad  iv. 

2.  To  eject  or  throw  out  with  violence  ;  to 
belch  :  as,  A  cannon  spits  out  fire. 

B.  Intransitive : 

1.  To  eject  or  throw  out  saliva  from  the 
mouth. 

"When  he  had  thus  spoken,  he  spat  u|)on  the 
ground."- J^oAn  Ix,  6. 

2.  To  .mizzle,  to  drizzle  ;  to  rain  slightly. 

"  It  had  been  spiiting  with  rain  for  the  last  half- 
hour." — Dickens :  Sketches  ;  Steamboat  Excitrbion. 

^  To  Spit  on,  or  upon :  To  treat  with  the 
greatest  contempt. 

*  spit'-al,  *  spit'-tle»  *  spit-el»  s.    fO.  Fr. 

ospital'=  a.n.  hospital.]    A  hospital,  a  lazar- 
house. 

"  News  have  I  that  my  Nell  is  dead  1"  the  spitak" 
Shakeap. ;  Henry  K.,  L  2. 

*  spital-koEiae,  s.    A  hospital. 

*  spital-sermon,  s.  A  sermon  preached 
on  behalf  of  a  spittle  or  hospital. 

spit'-bdx»  s.  [Eng.  ^it  <2),  H.,  and  box.]  A 
spittoon  (q.v.). 

spit9h'- cock,  v.t.  [Etym.  doubtful;  cf. 
spatchcock.]  To  split,  as  an  eel,  len^jthwise, 
and  broil  it. 

"  No  man  lards  salt  pork  with  orange  peel, 
Or  garnishes  his  lamb  with  spitchcockt  ucl," 

King :  Art  of  Cookery. 

spitgh'-cock,  s.  [Spitchcock,  v.]  An  eel 
split  and  broiled. 

spite,  *  spyt.  *  spight,  ».  [A  contract,  of 
despite  (q.v.). J 

1.  A  disposition  to  thwart  the  wishes  of 
another  ;  a  desire  to  annoy,  vex,  or  disappoint 
another ;  ill-will,  malice,  malevolence,  malig- 
nity. 

"  Now  was  the  time  to  wreak  the  accumulated  spit9 
of  yettXB."~MaKaulay  :  Bist.  Eng.,  ch.  xv. 


f^te,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  £all«  father;   we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;   pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;   go,  pot^ 
or,  wore,  woli;  work,  who.  son ;  mute,  ciib,  ciire,  ^nite,  cur,  rule,  full ;  try,  Syrian,     ae,  ce  =  e ;  ey  =  a ;  qu  =  kw. 


spite— splay 
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*  2,  Hurt,  harm,  injury. 

"  But  spi/t  more."    Gawayn  &  the  Grene  Enigia,  1,444. 
3.  That  which  is  done  to  thwart,  annoy, 
vex,  or  disappoint  another;  any  manifesta- 
tion of  ill-will,   malice,   or   malevolence ;    a 
spiteful  action. 

"I'll  fiud  DemetriuB,  aud  revenge  this  spite.' 
bha/cesp.  :  Midaummer  /fight's  Dream,  iil.  2. 

*  4.  Chagrin,  disappointment,  mortification, 
vexation. 

"  ^^®  ^^"'^  ^^  °"*  *>'  joint— 0  cursed  spitel 
That  ever  I  whs  born  to  set  It  right ! " 

Shdkcsp. :  Bamlet,  i.  6. 
1"  In  spite  of,  SpUe  of:  In  defiance  of;  in 
opposition  to  all  efforts  of;  hence,  notwith- 
standing. 

**  FlourisheB  his  blade  in  spite  qf  me." 

Shakesp.  ;  Jiomeo  A  Juliet,  1.  1, 

spite,  v.t.    [Spite,  s.] 

1.  To  thwart  maliciously  or  spitefully ;  to 
disappoint,  vex,  or  annoy  with  malice  or  ill- 
will. 

"  I'll  sacrifice  the  Iamb  that  I  do  love. 
To  spite  a  raven's  heart  within  a  dove." 

Shakesp. :  TweljCh  NigJU,  v. 

2.  To  fill  With  spite  or  vexation ;  to  annoy, 
to  offend,  to  mortify. 

"Darius,  spited  at  the  magi,  endeavoured  to  abolish 
not  only  their  learniug,  but  thei   language."— remple, 

*  3.  To  he  angry,  annoyef  ,  or  vexed  at. 

"The  Danes  .  .  .  »pi(ed  places  ol  religion."— /^iter. 

spite'-fiil,  *  spighf -ful  (gh  silent),  o.  [Eng. 
spite;  -ful{l):\  Filled  with  spite;  disposed 
to  spite,  thwart,  vex,  or  annoy  otliers  ;  having 
a  malicious  or  malignant  disposition  ;  bearing 
ill-will  or  malice ;  malicious,  malignant. 

"But  the  spiteful  agitator  found  no  support,"— 
Macaulay  :  Hist.  Eng.,  oh.  xxiv. 

spite'-fiil-ly,  *  spight'-ful-lj^  {gh  silent), 
adv.  [Eng.  spitejul ;  -ly.]  In  a  spiteful  man- 
ner ;  with  spite  or  malice ;  maliciously,  malig- 
nantly. 

"  The  farmers  spitefully  combined, 
Force  him  to  take  his  tithes  in  kind." 

Swift :  Horace,  bk.  L 

Bplte'-ful-ness,  s.  [Eng.  spiteful;  -ticss.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  spiteful ;  a  dis- 
position to  spite,  vex,  or  annoy  others  ;  malice, 
iU-will. 

"It  looks  more  like  spitefulness  a.nfi  ill-nature  than 
A  diligent  search  after  truth."— A'eiZ  against  Burnet. 

spit'-f "ire,  s.  [Eng.  spii  (2),  v.,  and  j^m]  One 
wlio  is  very  violent  or  passionate  ;  a  fiery  or 
hot- tempered  person. 

*Spit-OUS,  a.  [Acontract.  ofdespitows(q.v.).] 
Spiteful,  angry,  malicious,  malignant. 

"  That  arrow  was  with  fellonie 
Bnvenimed,  and  with  spitous  blame." 

Romaunt  of  the  Rote,  979. 

*  Spit-OUS-ly,  adv.  [A  contract,  of  despit- 
0U5iy  (q.v.).]     Angrily,  spitefully. 

"  Shook  h  im  bard  and  cried  spitously. " 

Chaucer:  C.  T.,  3,471. 

Spit'-ted,  a.     [Eng.  spit  (1),  s.  ;  -ed,] 
1.  Put  upon  a  spit ;  pierced. 

*  2.  Shot  out  into  length. 

"Whether  the  liead  of  a  deer,  that  by  age  is  more 
spitted,  may  be  brought  iigain  to  be  more  branched." — 
Bacon  :  Jfat.  Sist.,  §  757. 

spit'-ten,  pa.  par.    [Spit  (2),  v.] 

spit'-ter  (1),  s.    [Eng.  spit  (1),  v.  ;  -gr.] 
1.  One  wlio  puts  meat,  &c.,  on  a  spit. 

*  2.  A  young  deer,  whose  horns  begin  to 
shoot  or  become  sliarp  ;  a  brocket  or  pncket. 

spit'-ter  (2),  s.  (Eng.  spit  (2),  v.  ;  -er.]  One 
who  spits ;  one  who  ejects  saliva,  &c.,  from 
hiQ  mouth. 

S^it'-ting,  pr.  par.     [Spit  (1),  v.] 

^  Spitting  of  blood  :  [Hemoptysis]. 

Spif-tle(l),  s.  [Eng.  spit  (1),  s.;  dimin.  suff*. 
-le.]    A  little  spit  or  s[)ade. 

spit'-tle  (2),  *  spet-tle,  *  spat- tie,  *  spat- 
yll,  *'Spot-il,  s.  [A.S.  spdtl  ;ho-w  Gcr. 
spittel,  spedel.]  [Spit  (2),  v.]  Saliva ;  tlie 
thick,  moist  matter  spcrefed  by  tlie  salivary 
glands ;  sa.''va  ejected  from  the  mouth. 


^  Spittle  qf  the  stars : 
Bot. :  Nostoc  commune. 

•spit'-tle  (3),   *spit'-tell,  a.     [Spital.] 
spittle-man,  s.    A  gaol-bird. 

Splf-tle,  v.t.     [Spittle  (1),  s.]    To  dig  or  stir 
up  with  a  spittle  or  little  spade.    (Prov.) 


*spit'-tlj^,  a.  [Eng.  spittKe)  (2),  s.;  -y.]  Like 
spittle,  resembling  spittle,  full  of  spittle, 
slimy. 

spit-todn',  s.  [Spit  (2),  v.]  A  box  or  earthen- 
ware vessel  to  receive  discliarges  of  saliva. 
"A  large  gontleman  with  hia  hat  on,  who  amused 
himself  by  spitting  alternately  inLo  the  spittoon  ou 
the  right  hand  of  the  stove  aud  the  spittoon  on  the 
left  —Dickens:  Martin  CJiuzzlewit,  ch.  xvi. 

* spit'-ven-om,   s.     [Eng.  spit  (2),  v.,  and 
venom.]    Poison  ejected  from  tlie  mouth. 
*'  The  spitvenom  of  their  poisoned  hearts  breaketh 
out  to  the  imnoyance  of  others.  "—Hooker. 

spitz,  s.  [Ger.,  for  spitzig  =  pointed,  sharp, 
with  reference  to  the  pointed  muzzle  of  the 
animal.  ] 

Zool.:  A  variety  of  Canis  familiaris ;  called 
also  the  Spitz-dog  and  the  Pomeranian-dog 
(q.v.). 

spitz-dog, «.    [Spitz.] 

spiz-a-e'-tils,  s.  [Gr.  (nri^aispiza)  =  a  small 
piping  bird,  and  aeros  (ae(os)=:an  eagle.] 

Oriiith.  :  A  genus  of  Aquilinaa,  with  ten 
species,  from  Central  and  South  America, 
Africa,  India,  and  Ceylon  to  Celebes  and 
New  Guinea,  Formosa,  and  Japan.  Beak  con- 
vex above,  nostrils  elliptical ;  tarsi  elevated, 
rather  slender  ;  acrotarsia  scuteJlated  ;  toes 
rather  short,  claws  acute.  It  corresponds 
with  the  Morphnus  of  Cuvier. 

splacb'- ne - 1,    splach-na- 96-93,  «.  pi. 

[Mod.  Lat.  splachn(um) ;  Lat.  masc.  pi.  adj. 
suff.  -ei,  or  fern,  -acece.] 

Bot. :  A  tribe  of  acrocarpous  operculated 
mosses  growing  in  tufts,  especially  upon  dung. 
Stem  lousely  leaved  ;  peristome,  if  present^  of 
lanceolate  rufescent,  rather  fleshy  teeth ; 
capsule  straight,  on  an  apophysis ;  spores 
radiating  in  lines  from  the  columella. 

splach'-nuxn,  s.  [Gr.  (r^^Xdyxvov  (splangchnon) 
=  the  inward  parts.] 

Bot. :  Gland-moss  ;  the  typical  genus  of 
Splachnei  (q.v.).  Fruit-  stalk  terminal ; 
calyptra  conical,  entire  or  slit ;  peristome  of 
sixteen  teeth,  columella  generally  emerging, 
capitate ;  apophysis  large,  often  umbrella- 
shaped.  SplaGlinum  ampullaceum  is  common 
on  rotten  cow-dung. 

*Splale,v.t.  [A  contr.  of  disj5to^(q.v.).]  To 
display,  to  unfold,  to  expand,  to  extend. 

Splanch'-mc,  fX.  [Gr.  <nr\a.yyvoi>(splangchnon) 
=  a  bowel.]  Pertaining  or  belonging  to  the 
bowels  :  as,  the  spla7ichnic  nerves. 

splanch-nd-,  pref    [Splanchnic] 

Anat. :  Of  or  belongmg  to  the  entrails. 

splahcli-ndg'-ra-phy,  s.  [Pref.  splanchno-, 
and  Gr.  ypd(l>r}  igrapkS)=:.  a  writing.]  An 
anatomical  description  of  the  viscera. 

splanch-nol'-d-gy,  s.  [Pref.  splanchno-, 
and  Gr.  A6705  (logos)  =  a,  word,  a  discourse.] 

1.  The  doctrine  of  the  viscera;  a  treatise 
or  description  of  the  viscera. 

2.  The  doctrine  of  diseases  of  the  internal 
parts  of  the  body. 

Splanch-no-pleu'-ral,  a.  [Eng.  splanchno- 
pleur{e) ;  -al.]  Of  or  belonging  to  the  splanch- 
uopleure  (q.v.). 

splanch'-no-pleure,  s.  [Pref.  splanchno- ^ 
and  Gr.  irKevpa.  {pleura)  =  a  rib.] 

Embryology,  t&c. :  A  term  applied  to  the 
lower  lamina  of  the  mesoblast,  forming  the 
walls  of  the  intestines ;  the  outer,  or  upper 
lamina,  which  is  called  the  somatopleuie, 
forms  the  walls  of  the  body.  These  words 
are  used  in  analogous  senses  in  Comparative 
Anatomy. 

"  In  the  Rotifera  a  spacious  perivisceral  cavity 
separates  the  mesoderm  into  two  layers,  the  splanclir- 
nopleure,  which  forina  the  euderon  of  the  alimentary 
canal,  and  the  suniatupleure,  which  constitutes 'tlie 
encleri'U  <if  tlie  integument."— //ita;ie^;  Anat,  Invert. 
Antra.,  V.  57. 

splanch-no-skel'-e-ton,  s.    [Pref. 

splanckuo-,  and  Eng.  skdeton.] 

Com/par.  Anat. :  The  bones  connected  with 
the  sense  organs  and  viscera :  e.g.  the  bone  of 
tlie  heart  in  the  bullock. 

SplS-hch-not'-o-my,  s.     [Pref.  splanchno-, 
=  a  bowel,  and  Gr.  Top.ri  (tome)  —  a  cutting.] 
Anat.  :  The  dissection  of  the  viscera. 


splash  (1),  v.t.  &  i.     [The  same  word  as  plash 
(q.v.) ;  Sw.  plaska  =  to  splash  ;  Dan.  pladske.l 

A.  Transitive : 

1.  To  spatter  with  water,  or  water  and 
mud  ;  to  dash  a  liquid,  especially  muddy  ar 
dirty  water,  over. 

"  Now  we  go  on  foot,  and  are  splashed  by  hia  coach 
and  SIX.  —Macaulay  ;  Hist.  Eng.,  ch,  xvili. 

2.  Todashorspatter;  tothrowaboutindrops. 
"  Daeh'd  and  splash'd  the  filthy  grains  about." 

Lloyd  :  Epistle  to  lord  Churchill. 

B.  Intrans. :  To  strike  and  dash  water  or 
other  liquid  about ;  to  be  dashed  about  ia 
drops. 

"  He  stumbled  twice,  the  foam  splash'd  high," 

Scott :  Lady  of  tJie  lake,  iii.  19. 

splash  (2),  v.t     [Plash  (2),  v.)    To  plash  or 
pleach, 

'■  A  high  splashed  fence  on  a  bank,  reminding  on& 
more  of  Dorsetshire  than  Wilts."— /'ie/d,  Jan.  23,  1886. 

Spl^h,  s.    [Splash  (1),  v.] 

1.  Water,  or  water  and  mud,  splashed  about, 
thrown  on  anything  or-thrown  from  a  puddle 
or  the  like. 

2.  A  noise,  as  from  water  or  mud,  splashed 
or  thrown  about. 

3.  A  spot  of  dirt  or  other  discolouring  or 
disfiguring  matter  ;  a  blot,  a  daub. 

4.  An  attempt,  a  try,  a  dash,  a  struggle,  as 
of  one  struggling  in  water.    (Slang.) 

"  Enable  him  to  have  a  rattliug  good  splash  for  it 
somehow— break  or  maAx.6."  —  Daiiy  Telegraph,  Dec. 
28,  1885. 

5.  A  complexion  powder  used  by  ladies  to 
whiten  their  ndclis  and  faces,  generally  the 
finest  rice  flour. 

U  To  make  a  splash:  To  make  a  show  or 
display.     [Cut,  v.,  C.  11.] 

splash-board,  splash-wing,  s.    Tlie 

leather  or  wooden  board  in  front  of  the  driver 
of  a  carriage  to  prevent  hiin,  or  those  who  sit 
with  him,  from  being  splashed  with  mud. 

splash-wing,  s.    [Splash-eoabd.] 

splash'-er,  s.    [Eng.  splash  (1),  v.  ;  -er.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  One  who  or  that  which 
splashes. 

2.  Locomotive  (PI):  Guard-plates  placed 
over  the  wheels  of  locomotives  to  prevent  any 
person  coming  in  contact  with  tliem,  and  also 
to  protect  the  machinery  from  wet  and  dirt 
projected  by  the  wheels  when  running. 

3.  Vehicles : 

(1)  A  guard  over  a  wheel,  to  keep  dirt  from 
reacliing  the  occupants  of  the  carriage. 

(2)  A  guard  near  the  door,  to  keep  the  dress 
frojn  rubbing  against  the  wheel  in  entering  or 
alighting. 


splash'-y,  a.    [Eng.  splash,  s.  ;  -y.]    Full  of 
dirty  water  ;  wet  and  muddy  ;  slusliy. 


splat'-ter,  v.i.  &  (.    [Prob.  for  spatter  (q.v.); 
cf.  sputter  and  splutter.) 

A.  Intrans. :  To  make  a  noise  as  in  splash- 
ing in  water. 

B.  Trails.  :  To  spla.5h  or  scatter  about. 

"  Dull  prose-folk  Latin  Rplattcr." 

Burn, :  To  Waiium  Simpson.    (Poet.). 

splatter-dash,  s. 

1.  An  uproar,  a  bu.stle. 

2.  (PL):  Spatterdashes. 

splatter-faced,  «,.    Broad  or  flaWaced 
splay  (1),  *_splaye,  v.t     [A  contract,  of 


1),   *spl; 

(q.v.).J 
■*  I.  Ordinary  Langvage : 


1.  To    display,  to    expand,   to    unfold,  to 

spread. 

"  To  splay  out  hir  loves  in  brede, " 

lydgate  :  Complaint  of  Black  Knight. 

2.  To  carve  ;  to  cut  up. 

"  Splaye  that  breme."  Babecs  Boke,  p.  2C5. 

3.  To  dislocate  or  break  a  horse's  shoulder- 
bone. 

II.  Arch. :  To  slope  ;  to  form  with  an  oblique 
angle,  as  the  joints  or  sides  of  a  window. 
[Splay,  s.] 

*  splay  (2),  '*splaie,  v.t.     [Prob.  for  spay 
(q.v.).]    To  spay,  to  castrate. 

"  Suwes  also  are  splaied  as  well  as  camels,  but  two 
daiea  before,  they  be  kept  from  meat," — P.  Eolland  : 
PUine,  bk.  viii,,  ch.  li. 

splay  (3),  v.t.     [Etym.  doul>trul.]     After  two- 


boil,  boy*;  pout,  jowl;  cat^  ^ell,  chorus,  9hin,  bengh;  go.  gexn;  thin,  this;  sin,  a^;  expect,  Xenophon,  e^st.    -ing. 
-cian,  -tiau  =  shan*    -tion,  -sion  =  shun;  -tion,  -§iou  =  zhuu.    -cious,  -tious,  -sious  =  shus.    -hie.  -die.  &c.  =  bel,  deL 
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splay— splenius 


I'iei-es  of  cloth  have  been  run  up  in  3  seam,  to 
sew  down  tlie  edges  somewhat  in  the  form  of 
a  Iiem.     (Scotdi.) 

Bplay,  s.  &  a.    [Splay  (1),  v.] 

A.  As  substantive : 

Arch.  :  The  inward  or  outward  expansion 
of  an  opening  ;  the  difference  between  its 
greatest  and  least  cross-sections. 

B.  .4s  adj. :  Spreading  out ;  turned  out- 
wards ;  wide  :  as,  a  splay  foot,  &c. 

Splayfoot,  splay-footed,  a.  Having 
the  Tctft  turned  outwards  ;  ha\ing  flat  feet. 

**  The  doublers  of  a  hare,  or  in  a  inoriiing 
Salutes  from  a  splay-footed  witch," 

Ford  :  Bi-oken  Heart,  v.  h 

splay-moutli,  $.  A  wide  mouth  ;  a  mouth 
stretched  wide  on  purpose  ;  a  grimace. 

"  fladst  thou  but,  Janus  like,  a  face  behind. 
To  see  the  people  when  tplai/-inoiitks  they  njake." 
thrydxit  ■  Persius,  sat.  L 

flplay-xnouthed,  u.  Having  a  wide  or 
splay  iiiuuth. 

8play'-er,  s.    [Eng.  splay;  -er.] 

Tile-maJcing :  A  segment  of  a  cylinder  on 
which  a  mtjulded  tile  is  pressed  to  give  it  a 
curved  shape,  for  a  pantile,  ridge  or  hip  tile, 
gutter  or  drain  tile. 

Vpleen,  *  splen,  s.  [Lat.  splen,  from  Gr, 
ottAjji-  (splen)  =  the  spleen  ;  Sansc  plihan, 
plihan.] 

L  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  Lit.  :  In  the  same  sense  as  II. 

2.  Figuratively : 

(1)  Anger  ;  latent  spite  or  ill-will ;  malice  ; 
Ill-humour. 

"  I  have  no  spleen  against  you." 

8hahegp.  :  Henry  VIII.,  It  4. 

*  (2)  A  fit  of  passion  or  anger. 

"  Hair-biaiu'tl  Hotspur,  governed  by  »  spleen." 

Shakenp. :  1  Henry  IV.,  v.  2. 

*  (3)  Heat,  fire,  impetuosity,  ardour,  eager- 
ness. 

"  A  brook,  where  Aden  used  to  cool  liis  spltpn," 
Shakeap. :  Passioitate  Pilgrim,  78. 

*  (4)  A  caprice,  a  whim ;  a  disposition  act- 
ing by  fits  and  starts. 

"  A  thousand  spleens  bear  her  a  thousand  ways," 
Shakesp.  :  Venus  &  Adonis,  907. 

*  (5)  A  sudden  motion  or  impulse. 

"  Brief  as  the  lightuinK  in  the  colhed  uight. 
i'lij,t  ill  a  spleen  unfolds  both  heav'ii  and  earth." 
SJtakesp. :  Jlidsummer  Ik'ijht'i  Dream,  i,  1. 

*  fO)  A  fit  of  laughter ;  immoderate  merri- 
ment. 

"  Abate  their  over-merry  spleen." 

Siiakesp. :  Taming  of  the  Shreto  (Ind.  1.) 

(7)  Melancholy,  hypochondria,  low  spirits. 

"  We  have  long  been  characterised  as  a  u.-itiou  of 
tpJecn,  and  our  rivals  ou  the  Continent  aa  a  land  of 
\6vit}i."— Goldsmith :  Polite  Learning,  ch,  viL 
II.  Anat. :  A  soft,  highly  vascular,  and 
easily  distensible  organ,  situated  in  the  left 
hypochoudrium,  between  the  cardiac  end  of 
tiie  stomach  and  the  dia])hragm.  Its  length 
is  about  five  inches,  its  breadth  about  thrive, 
its  weight  about  six  ounces.  After  a  meal  it 
iricrenses  in  size  for  a  time,  reaching  its 
n.aximum  about  five  houi-s  after  food  has 
been  taken.  In  fever  and  ague  it  is  enlarged, 
and  in  prolonged  ague  it  is  permanently  by  per- 
trophiL-U.  Its  use  is  unknown.  It  occurs 
only  in  the  Vertebrates,  and  can  be  remnved 
without  any  obvious  changes  taking  place  in 
liie  animal  eronnmy.  There  are  also  acces- 
.sory  or  supplementary  spleens.  They  are 
smull.  detached,  rounded  nodules. 

spleen- gangrene,  a.     [Quarter-evil.] 

*  spleen,  v.t.     (Spleen,  s.] 

1.  To  deprive  of  the  spleen. 

"  Animals  spleetied  grow  aalacionB,"— Jr&uiAnot 

2.  Tu  dislike. 

"Sir  T.  Wentworth  spleened  the  bishop."— jffocibet- 
Life  of  Williams,  ii.  83. 


3.  To  annoy. 
"The  autbo! 
Exam  en,  p.  32G 


.  is  manifestly  spleened."— North  : 


spleen'-a-tive,  spleen -i-tive,  a.  [Splen- 

ITIVE.] 

splee-net'-ic,  a.    [Splenetic.] 

*  spleen' -  ful,  *  spleene  -  ftil,  a.  [Eng. 
S)'l^en ;  -fvl(0-}  Full  of  or  displaying  spleen  ; 
angry,  peevish,  hot,  eager,  impetuous. 

■'  And  let  ray  spfpt-nfuT  sons  this  trull  deflower." 
Shakesp. :  Titus  Aiidronirue,  ii.  8. 

* Splcen'-fil-ly.j  odT.  [Eng.  spleenful;  -ly.] 
In  a  spleenful  manner. 


*  spleen'-ish,  a.  [Eng.  sp/«n;  -ish.]  Afl'ected 
with  spleen  ;  spleenful,  spleeny. 

"  When  aplevnuh  morsels  cram  the  taping  maw, 
Withouten  dieta  care  or  trencher  law." 

Bp.  Hall :  Satires,  iv.  i. 

*  spleen'-ish-l^?,  adv.  [Eng.  spleenish;  -ly.] 
In  a  spleenish  manner ;  spIeenfuUy. 

*  spleen'  -  ish  -  ness,  s,  [Eng.  spieenisJi ; 
-7(c.ss.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  spleenish ; 
spleen. 

*  spleen'-less,  *  spleene-lesse,  a.  [Eng. 
spleen;  -less.]  Having  no  spleen  ;  hence,  kind, 
favourable,  gentle,  mild. 

"  A  sfileenelesse  wind,  bo  stretclit 
Her  wings  to  waft  vs,  aud  so  vrg'd  our  keele." 

Chapman  :  Homer  ;  Odyssey  xU. 

Spleen'-WOrt,  s.  [Eng.  spleen,  and  wort. 
The  species  to  which  the  name  was  first  ap- 
jilied  was  supposed  to  be  good  for  the  spleen 
loecause  \\s  lobular  leaves  resembled  that 
organ  in  shape.] 

Bot. :  Asplenium  Ceterach  and  the  genus 
Asplenium. 

*  spleen'-j^,  a.    [Eng.  spleen  ;  -y.] 

1.  Full  of  or  characterized  by  spleen ;  angry, 
peevish,  fretful,  ill-tempered. 

2.  Eager,  headstrong,  impetuous. 

"I  know  her  for 
A  spleeny  Lutheran,  and  not  wliuiesonie  to 
Our  cause."  Shakesp, :  Henry  Vlil.,  iii.  2. 

3.  Melancholy ;  affected  with  nervous  com- 
plaints. 

8pleg'-et,  s.  [Prob.  for  pledget  (q.v.).]  A 
wet  cloth  for  washing  a  sore. 

sple-n&l'-gi-a,  sple-nal'-g^,  s.  [Gr. 
tnrkfiv  (sj>it"/t)  =  the  spleen,  and  aAyo?  (cdgos) 
=  pain.]    Pain  in  the  spleen  or  its  region. 

*  Splen'-den-J^,  s  [Eng.  spleiiden(t);  -cy.] 
Splendour. 

"In  sun-bright  splendenc}/." 

Machin:  Dmnb  Knight,  i. 

splen'  -  dent,    *  splen'  -  dant,    o.     [Lat. 
sptende'iu,  pr.  par.  of  sjdendeo  =  to  shine.] 
*  I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Shining,  resplendent,  brilliant,  beaming 
with  light;  glittering. 

"  And  in  his  left  hand  had  a  splendant  shiekl." 
Fairefax:  Goci/rfy  of  Bovlognc,  viii.  8i 

2.  Very  conspicuous  ;  illu.strious. 

"  Divers  gifat  and  s/dendent  fortunes  ol  his  time." 

RcJiquKC  WottOfiiana,  p.  66. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Bot.:  Glittering  (q.v.). 

2.  A/m.  :  Applied  to  minerals  to  indicate 
their  degree  of  lustre. 

Splen'-did,  a.  [Lat.  splendidus,  from  splendeo 
=  to  shine;  Fr.  spleudide;  Ital.  siihndido; 
Sp.  esj'le/ulido.] 

1.  Magnificent,  gorgeous,  showy,  dazzling, 
sumptuous. 

■■  Had  shone  in  the  splendid  circle  of  Versailles." — 
JUuuaalay :  Hint.  Kng.,  ch.  xiv, 

2.  Illustrious,  giand,  heroic,  briUiaut,  glori- 
ous :  as,  a  sphudid  victory. 

*  splen  -  did'-  i  -  oiis,  a.  [Eng.  splendid ; 
-ious.]     Splendid,  magnificent. 

"  When  he  returned  from  that  sovereign  place, 
His  brows  encircled  witli  sp'cndidious  niis." 

Drayton :  Ajoscs,  iii. 

splen'-did-ly,  adv.  [En^.  splendid ;  -ly.]  In 
a  splendid  nianntr ;  magnilic.  utly,  sumptu- 
ously, gorgeously,  grandly,  brilliantly. 

"  The  aniltassador  was  upTendidly  eutt-rtiined  by  the 
Duke  uf  Orleans  at  St,  Cluiid.  and  by  the  D.iuijbin  at 
lieuAoii."—Macauiay  :  Hist.  Kng.,  ch.  xxiiL 

Splen'-did-ness,  s.  [Eng.  splendid ;  -ness.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  splendid  ;  splen- 
dour, magDificence,  gorgetmsness,  brilliancy. 

"Their  liveries,  whose  gaudiness  evinces  not  the 
footman's  des-^rfs.  but  Ids  loid'a  sp1cndid)ip.>'S.  and  in 
men's  esteem  entities  tlif  lacquey  to  nothing  but  a 
good  master  "—Boyie .'   Works,  vLl%. 

*  splen'-did-ous,  ti.  [Eng.  splendid ;  -cms.] 
Splenclid. 

"By  their  tplendidout  liberalities."— ffeii  Jonson: 

Fox.  11.  1. 

*SplSn-dif'-er-ous,  a.  [Lat.  splendidus  = 
spleiiflid,  and  fero  =  tc  bring.]  Splendid, 
splendo  u  r-  bearit  1  g. 

"O  .  .  .  daye  mant  tplendiferotis." 

Bale  :  Interlude  of  Johan  Baptist  (1538). 

splen'-dor,  Splen'-dour  s.  [Fr.  spUndeur, 
from  Lat.  splendnrem.  accus.  of  splewor,  from 
splendeo  — to  shine;  ap.  &  Port,  esplendore; 
Ital.  splendore.] 


BUN  IW  SPLfiNDUlTB, 


1.  Ordinary  Language ; 

*1.  Great  brightness  or  brilliancy;  brilliant 
lustre, 

"  Wa  may  admire 
The  blaze  and  iptendour,  but  not  handle  fire." 
Sen  JensoH  :  Ladu  Anne  Pawdtit, 

2.  IMagnificence ;  great 
show  of  richness  and  ele- 
gance ;  pomp,  parade. 

"  But  though  there  was  little 
eplendour  there  was  much  dis- 
Boluteuess." — Maaaulay  :  Hist. 
Eng.,  ch.  xv. 

3.  Brilliance,  glory, 
grandeur,  renown:  as,  the 
splendor     of  a  victory. 

II.    Her.  :    A  term    ap- 
plied to  the  sun  when  re- 
presented with  a  human  face,  and  onviroucil 
with  rays. 

•  splen'-  drous,    *  splen'-  dor  -  ous,    a, 

[iing.  splendor;  -ous.]  Marked  or  characterized 
by    splendor;   splendid. 

"  Before  him  in  splend'rous  arms  he  rode." 

Drayton:  Battle  of  AgincourU 

8ple-net'-ic,  "  splen'-et-ic»  *sple-aef- 
ick,  *  splee-net'-ic,  a.  &  s.  [Lat.  spleti' 
eticuSj  from  spl  n  =  spleen.] 

A,  As  adj. :  Afl'ected  with  or  characterized 
by  spleen ;  peevish,  ill  -  tempered,  fretful, 
morose. 

"  Whose  wit  can  brighten  up  a  wintry  day, 
And  ohaae  the  splenetic  dull  hours  away." 

Oowper :  Conversation,  .182. 

*B.  Aa  subst.:  A  person  affected  with 
spleen. 

"Tills  daughter  silently  loura  ;  the  other  steals  a 
kind  look  at  you;  a  third  is  exactly  well  behak~ed; 

aud  a  fourth  a  splvneiick."-—Tatler. 

5f  For  tlic  difference  between  splenetic  and 
see  Gloomy. 


^  sple-net'-ic-al. 

Splenetic. 


«.      [Eng.   splenetic;   -ol.] 


Sple-net'~ic-al-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  splenetical; 
-ly.]  In  a  splenetic,  peevish,  fretful,  or 
morose  manner  ;  peevishly,  fretfully. 

*  splen'-e-tivep  a.    [Splenitive.J 

splen' -ic,  '^  splen'-zck,  *  splen' -ic-al,  o. 

[Fr.  spleidque,  from  Lat.  spleaicus,  from' splen 
=  the  spleen  (q.v.).]  Belonging  or  pertidn- 
ing  to  the  spleen. 

"  The  tplenick  vein  has  divers  cells  opening  into  it 
noar  its  extremities  in  humane  bodies. '—Aaw;  Crea^ 
tion,  pt.  li. 

Splenic-apoplexy,  s. 

Animal  Fathol. :  A  form  of  braxy  (q.v.X 
splenic-fever,  s. 

Animal  Pathology: 

1.  A  contagious  and  malignant  disease  of 
the  blood,  most  common  in  cattle,  but  com- 
municable to  all  domestic  animals  and  even 
to  man  [Pustule,  2].  Known  also  as  An- 
tlirax,  Black-quarter,  Black-leg,  Black-tongue, 
Bloody  Murrain,  and  Quarter-ill. 

2.  A  disease  affecting  herds  of  cattle  in 
the  low  swampy  lands  of  Soutliorn  Texas.  It 
closely  resembles  the  Rinderpf.^t  (q.v.),  and  is 
sometimes  called  the  Spanish-fever. 

"  The  spleen  is  uniformly  enlarged,  Ujc  weight  vary, 
ing  from  two  to  ten  pounds.  It  is  of  a  |mi|ilish 
colour,  and  on  cutting  it  the  pulp  oo-ieg  out.  it  being 
soft  like  current  jelly.  From  this  condition  of  tbe 
siJleen.  whioh  ws\s  found  in  nearly  5,000  casts,  Brttl. 
Gainyee  calls  the  dise;ise  the  splenic -fever."— 2'elLor  : 
Diseases  of  /Ave  Stock,  p.  28.!. 

3.  A  form  of  Img-chnlera;  known  also  as 
Anthiax,  Charbon  in  swine,  Malignant  Aa- 
thrax,  and  White  Bristle. 

Splen'-ish,  u,.     [Spleenish.] 

sple-ni'-tis,  s.     [Fr.   splenitis;   Gr.   ottA^f 
(s^)/ew)  =  the  spleen;  sutf.  -itls,  denotiuj;  in- 
flammation.   Cf.  Gr.  o-TrAiji/ms  (splenitis)  =  of 
the  spleen.] 
Pathol. :  Inflammation  of  the  spleen. 

*  splen'-i-tive,  *  splen-i-tive,  a.  [Eng. 
spleen;  -itive.]  Splenetic,  passionate,  irritaUti 
hot,  impetuous. 

'■  I  am  Dot  aplenitive  and  rash." 

Shakesp.  :  Hamlet,  t.  L 

splen'-i-us-  s.  [Gr.  a-wKrji'ioi/  (splenion)  =  a 
bandage.  So  named  because,  Uke  a  bandage, 
it  binds  down  the  xtarts  lying  under  it.] 

Anat. :  A  muscle  dividing  above  into  two, 
the  splenivs  colli,  attached  to  the  cervical 
vertebrae,  aud  splenivs  mpitis,  atta('hed  to  the 
skull.    It  bends  the  neck  backwards. 


fite.  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  f4ll,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot, 
or.  wore.  wolf.  wor3£.  wlio.  son;  mute,  cub,  ciire.  ^aite.  cur.  rule,  fiill;  try,  Syrian.    »,  ce  ==  e;  ey  =  a:  ou  -  Uw. 
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i^ea-i-za'-tion,  s.  [Gr.  o-TrAiji'i^o^ai  (splenr- 
izoDiai)  =  to  be  splenetic  ;  Eng.  suff.  -ation.] 

Pathol. :  A  state  of  the  lung,  produced  by 
iutlatiimation,  in  which  its  tissue  resembles 
that  of  the  spleen,    (punglison.) 

Bpleil'-6-.5ele,  s.  [Gr.  <riT\-qv  (splen)  =  the 
spleen,  and  K-qkif  (fceZe)  =  a  tumoui'.]  A  hernia 
of  the  spleen. 

aple-nog'-ra-ph^,  s.  [Gr.  (nrXriv  (splm)  =. 
tlie  spleen,  and  vpd^yj  {graphe)  =  a  description.] 
An  anatomical  description  of  the  spleen. 

IFpleil'-6id,  a.  [Gr.  airK-qu  (splen)  =  the  spleen, 
and  elfios  ieidos)  =  form.]  Spleen-like  ;  having 
tlie  appeaiance  of  a  spleen. 

sple-n6l'-6-gy,  s.  [Gr,  <nr\-qv  (sp;eu)=the 
spleen,  and  \oyos  {logos)  =  a  word,  a  discourse.] 
A  treatise  on  the  spleen. 

Bple-n6t'-6-my,  s.  [Gr.  <nr\riv  (splen)  =  the 
spleen,  and  tojujj  (tome)  =  a  cutting.] 

Surg. :  Tlie  act  or  art  of  dissecting  the 
spleen.     (Dunglison. ) 

Bplent,  o.     [Splint.] 

1.  A  splint. 

"  Splerit  is  a  callous  hard  subatance,  or  an  insensible 
ffwelliug,  which  breeds  on  or  ndhures  to  the  shauk- 
buue  of  a  hoi-se,  iviid,  when  it  grows  big,  spoils  the 
shape  of  the  leg.  When  there  is  but  one,  it  is  called  a 
single  splent :  out  when  there  is  another  opposite  to 
it,  oil  the  outside  of  the  sbaii k-boiie,  it  Is  called  a 
pegged  or  piuned  splent." — Farrier's  Dictionary. 

2.  The  same  as  Splent-coal  (q.v.). 

splent-coal,  *-.    [Splint-coal.] 

Splen'-ule,  s.  [A  dimin.  from  spleen  (q.v.).] 
A  small  or  rudimentary  spleen. 

spleu'-chan,  spleu'-ghan  (ch,  gh  guttural), 
s.     [Gael,  sjilnichan.]    A  pouch.    (Scotch.) 

"  There's  some  siller  in  the  spleuchan  that's  like  the 
Captain's  aiu." — Scott  :  Guy  MamtcHng,  ch.  1. 

Bp!ti9e,  v.t.  [O.  Dut.  spleisen  =  to  weave  or 
lace  two  ends  together,  as  of  a  rope,  from 
splitsen  =  to  splice,  from  splijten=:  to  split 
(q.v.);  Dan.  splldse,  spledse=to  splice,  from 
splitte  =  to  split.] 

1.  Lit :  To  unite  or  join  together,  as  two 
ropes,  or  two  parts  of  a  rope,  so  as  to  make  a 
continuous  length,  by  interweaving  the 
strands  of  the  ends ;  also,  to  unite  or  join 
together,  by  overlapping,  as  two  pieces  of 
■timber,  metal,  or  the  like. 

2.  Fig.  :  To  marry.  (Said  of  the  person  by 
whom  the  ceremony  is  performed.)    (Skmg.) 

^  (1)  To  get  spliced :  To  get  married. 

(2)  To  splice  tlie  main  Irrace:  To  serve  out  an 
extra  glass  of  grog  to  sailors  in  case  of  extra 
exertion,  severe  weather,  &c. ;  hence,  to  take 
a  dram. 

splice,  s.    [Splice,  v.] 
I.  Literally : 

1.  MacJi.,  &c. :  The  uniting  of  two  pieces  of 
timlier,  metal,  or  the  like. 

2.  Naut. :  The  joint  by  which  two  ropes  are 
united  so  as  to  make  one  continuous  length, 
or  the  two  ends  of  a  single  rope  are  united,  to 
form  a  griiramet  or  eye. 

"  In  the  shorts/'7!»^(o,6).u,ied  for  ropes  which  are  not 
to  be  rove  throuifh  blocks,  the  straiidb  are  unlaid  for  a 
cciivtMiieut  length,  and  each  passed  over  one  and  under 
another  of  its  corresponding  strands  on  the  opposite 
rope  fur  a  sufficient  dii>tince.  The  ends  are  then 
drawn  taut,  usually  trimmed  oiT close,  and  frequently 
tho  Splice  is  covered  by  serving.  The 
long  splice,  for  roiies  which  are  to  iiass 
throu'fh  blocks,  is  formed  by  unlaym" 
tide  strands  fur  a  longer  di.stauce  and 
laying  two  belonging  to  cilIi  rojie  in  the 
Bcoree  formed  by  unlaying  the  opposite 
Bttajidd  of  the  other.     I'his  distilbntes 


the  Joining  over  ft  considerahle  length,  rendering  the 
mh^rgement  scarcely  iierceptible.  The  long-rollinE 
tjaice  is  need  for  lead-lines,  ttshing-linea,  &c.  The  cut 
oc  eaut  splice  (e)  is  made  by  cutting  a  piece  from  a 
rope,  and  laying  open  the  ends  of  the  strands,  which 
■tfe  passed  in  Ijetween  the  strands  of  the  piece  to  which 
it  ifl  to  be  attached.  The  riT\s-$plice  (c)  and  the  eye- 
aplw«  (d)  are  made  in  a  similar  v/a,y."—Jiniff7a :  IHct. 
of  Ji/ech'inics,  s.v.  Splice. 

*  II.  Fig. :  Marriage.    (Slang.) 


splice-piece,  s. 

Rail.-eng. :  A  fish-plate  at  the  junction  of 
two  rails. 

6pli9ed,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [Splice,  v.] 

spllced-eye,  5. 

Naut. :  A  rope  bent  around  a  thimble,  and 
the  end  spliced  into  the  standing  part. 

Spll9'-mg,  pr.  par.  or  a.    [Splice,  v.] 

splicing-fid,  s.    [Fid,  s.,  II.  2.] 

spUcing-hammer,  s.  Ahammerhaving 
a  face  at  one  end  and  a  point  at  the  other, 
used  in  splicing. 

splicing-shackle,  a. 

Naut. :  A  device  for  enabling  a  hempen 
cable  to  be  bent  to  a  cliain-cable.  The  shackle 
of  the  latter  has  a  thimble  like  a  dead-eye, 
around  which  the  hempen  cable  is  passed, 
and  the  end  spliced  to  the  standing  part. 

spline,  s.     [Etym.  doubtful ;  cf.  splint.] 

Mack.  :  A  rectangular  key  fitting  in'to  a  seat 
on  a  shaft,  and  occupying  a  groove  in  the  hub 
of  a  wheel,  which  slips  thereon  longitudinally, 
but  rotates  therewith. 

splin'-ing, «.    [Spline.] 

splining-inacliine,  5.  A  machine  for 
cutting  key-seats  and  grooves. 

splint,  *  splent,  s.  [Sw.  splinia  =  to  splint, 
to  splinter,  to  split,  a  nasalized  form  from 
Sw.  dial.  splitta=to  split;  Dan.  splint  =  3l 
splinter,  from  splitte=  to  split;  Ger.  splint  = 
a  thin  piece  of  iion  or  steel ;  Low  Ger.  splinte 
=  a  forelock  ;  cf.  Dan.  splintre  =  to  splinter  ; 
Dan.  splinteren.] 
I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  A  fragment  or  piece  of  wood  split  off,  a 
splinter. 

"  They  all  ^reed,  that  so  soon  as  ever  they  pulled 
out  the  head  and  splent  of  the  dart  out  of  his  body,  he 
must  needs  die."— jVoreft  ■  F/utarch,  p.  931. 

2.  In  the  same  sense  as  II.  1. 
IL  Technically : 

1.  Farriery: 

(1)  The  splint-bone  (q.v.). 

(2)  A  disease  affecting  the  splint-bone,  as  a 
callosity  or  excrescence. 

"  Kinglet  has  thrown  a  splint,  which  will  destroy 
her  chance  " — DaUj/  Telegraph,  March  IS.  1886. 

*  2.  Old  Arm. :  One  of  the  overlapping 
plates  used  in  the  maniifueture  of  splint- 
armour  (q.v.),  particularly  at  the  bend  of  the 
arm  to  allow  freedom  of  motion. 

3.  Ordn. :  A  tapering  strip  of  wood,  used  to 
adjust  a  shell  centrally  in  a  moitar. 

4.  Surg. :  A  flexible  and  resisting  lamina 
of  wood,  metal,  bark,  leather,  or  pasteboard, 
to  keep  the  parts  of  frac- 
■tures  in  apposition  and 
prevent  displacement. 
They  are  usually  padded, 
and  fixed  by  rollers  or 
tapes. 

*  splint-armor,     s. 

A  nana-  given  t(»  that  kind 
of  armor  which  was  made 
of  several  overlapping 
plates.  It  never  came 
into  very  general  use,  be- 
cause the  convexity  of 
the  breastplate  would  not 
allow  the  body  to  bend, 
unless  the  plates  were 
made  to  overlap  upwards, 
and  this  rendered  them 
liable  to  be  struck  into  and  drawn  off  by  the 
wCiipon  of  an  antagonist. 

splint-bone,  s.  One  of  the  two  small 
bone-^  extending  from  the  knee  to  the  fetlock 
of  a  horse,  behind  the  canon  or  shank-bone. 

splint-coal,  s. 

Mining  :  A  name  given  to  a  splintery  coal 
which  is  non-caking,  owing  to  the  high  per- 
centage of  carbon  and  the  low  amount  of 
bituminous  substance  it  contains. 

splint,  v.t.    [Splint,  s.] 

*  1.  To  break  into  fragments ;  to  splinter,  to 
shiver. 

2.  To  secure,  join  together,  or  support  with, 
or  as  with,  splints, 

"  The  broken  rancour  of  your  high  swoln  hearts, 
But  lately  splinted,  knit,  and  jojn'd  together, 
Must  gently  be  preserved,  cherish'd  and  kept." 
Shakcsp. :  Richard  III.,  II.  2. 


SPLINT  ARHOa  FOB 
BACK  AND  BREAST 
(A.D.   1570). 


splin'-ter,  s.    [Splint,  s.] 

1.  A  fragment  of  anything  broken,  split,  or 
shivered  off,  more  or  less  in  the  direction  of 
its  length  ;  a  shive,  a  splint,  a  fragment. 

"And  with  the  fearful  shock. 
Their   spears    in    splinters  flew,   their  beavers  both 
unlock."  Drayton:  Poty-Olblon,  a.  12. 

2.  A  thin  piece  of  wood. 

splinter-bar,  «. 

Vehicles : 

(1)  A  cross-bar  in  front  of  a  vehicle,  to 
which  the  traces  of  the  horses  are  attached, 
as  in  coaches  and  artillery  carriages,  in  which 
double  and  single  trees  are  not  used. 

(2)  A  cross-bar  which  supports  the  spring. 

"  Had  the  splinter-bar  or  any  of  the  gear  given  way, 
we  should  have  been  launched  into  eternity." — FieUt, 
Dec.  12,  1885. 

splinter-proof,  a.  Proof  or  safe  against 
the  splinters  of  bursting  shells. 

splin'-ter,  v.t,  &  i.    [Splinter,  s.] 
A.  Transitive : 

1,  To  split  or  rend  into  long,  thin  pieces ;  to 
shiver. 

"  Pendragon's  daughter  will  not  fear 
For  clashing  sword  or  splintered  spear." 

Scott :  Bridal  of  Triermain,  ii.  21. 

2.  To  support  with  a  splint,  as  a  broken 
limb;  to  splint;  hence,  to  unite  or  join  in 
any  way. 

"  Those  men  have  broken  credits. 
Loose  and  dismemb'red  faiths  (my  dear  Antonio) 
That  splinter  em  with  vows :  am  I  not  too  bold  ?  " 
Beaum.  &  Flet. :  Maid  in  tlie  Mill,  i.  3. 

*B.  Intrans. :  To  be  split,  rent,  or  shivered 
int-o  long,  thin  pieces. 

Splin'-ter-3^,  a.     [Eng.  splinter,  s.  ;  -i/,] 

1.  Ord.  Lang, .  Consisting  of  or  resembling 
splinters. 

2.  Min. :  Applied  to  a  variety  of  fi-acture 
where  the  surface  appears  as  if  covered  with 
small,  wedge-shaped  splinters. 

split,  *splette,  v.t.  &  i.  [Dan.  splitte;  Sw. 
dial.  spUtta;  Dut.  splijten ;  Ger.  spleissen; 
Dan.  split  =  a.  slit;  Dut.  spleet ;  Sw.  split; 
Ger.  spleisse ;  allied  to  splint^  splice,  and  spelt.] 

A.  Transitive : 

1.  To  divide  longitudinally  or  otherwise  ; 
to  cleave  ;  to  separate  or  part  in  two  from 
end  to  end  by  force  ;  to  rend. 

"  With  sounding  axes  to  the  grove  they  go. 
Fell,  split,  and  lay  the  fuel  on  a  row." 

Dryden  :  Palamon  A  A  rcite,  iil.  907. 

2.  To  tear  asunder  by  violence ;  to  rend,  to 
burst. 

"  When  cold  winter  split  the  rocks  In  twain." 

Dryden:  Virgil;  Georgtciv.  202. 

3.  To  divide  or  break  up  into  parts,  divi- 
sions, or  parties. 

"  Shem  being  yet  alive,  and  his  family  not  a/jlit  into 
its  branches,"— Zip.  Bortley  •  Sermons,  vol.  ii.,  aer.  17, 

*i.  To  cause  to  ache  or  throb- 

"  To  spHt  the  eai-s  of  the  groundlings." — Shakesp. : 
Hamlet,  iii.  2. 

B.  Intransitive : 

1.  To  burst  or  part  asunder ;  to  suffer  dis- 
ruption. 

2.  To  divide,  to  part ;  to  be  divided. 

"  The  road  that  to  the  lungs  this  store  transmits, 


3.  To  be  broken  or  dashed  to  pieces. 
"  The  ship  apli'B  on  the  rock." 

Shakesp. :  3  Henry  VI.,  v  4. 

i.  To  differ  in  opinion  ;  to  separate  ;  to  dis- 
agree. 

"  If     Liburals     were     inclined     to    split."  —  Daily 
Chronicle,  dept.  30,  1885. 

5.  To  burst  with  laughter. 

"Each  had  a  gravity  would  make  you  split." 

Pope :  Satires,  vi.  131. 

6.  To  throb  painfully,  as  though  likely  to 
burst. 

"I  have  such  a  splitting hea.An.che."— Globe,  Sept.  3, 

1885. 

7.  To  inform,  as  upon  one's  accomplices ; 
to  betray  confidence.    (Colloq.) 

"Don't  let  Emmy  know  that  we  have  split."— T. 
Book:  The  Sathfriands. 

8.  To  run  with  long  strides;  to  run  with 
speed.    (Colloq.) 

^  (1)  To  split  a  cause  of  action : 

Law :  To  sue  for  only  part  of  a  claim  or 
demand,  postponing  the  oiher  portion  of  it  to 
•form  a  basis  of  a  fresh  action.  It  is  uoc  per- 
missible. 

(2)  To  split  hairs:  To  make  too  nice  dis- 
tinctions. 


hSiX,  bo^ ;  po^t.  jo^l ;  cat.  ^ell,  chorus,  9liin,  Iben^h ;  go.  gem ;  thin,  this ;  sin,  af ;  expect,  Xenophon,  eyist.    ph  =  1 
-Oian. -tian  =  sh^n.    -tion. -sion  =  shun ; -tion, -sion  =  zhun.    -cious, -tlous, -Bious  =  shiis.    -ble, -die,  &c.  =  bel,  d^U 
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(3)  To  split  on  a  rock :  To  fail ;  to  come  to 
grief. 

(4)  To  split  one's  sides  :  To  burst  with 
laughter. 

(5)  I'd  split  one's  vote :  To  divide  or  share 
one's  vote  among  the  candidates  to  be  elected 
The  opposite  to  plump  (q.v.). 

(6)  To  split  the  difference :  To  divide  the  sum 
or  matter  in  dispute  equally. 

Bplit,  5.  &  a.    [Split,  v.] 

A.  As  substantive : 

X.  Ordinary  Language: 

1,  Literally : 

(1)  A  crack,  rent,  or  longitudiniJ  fissure. 
*(2)  A  splinter,  a  fragment. 

2.  Figuratively : 

(1)  A  division  or  separation,  as  amongst  the 
members  of  a  party  ;  a  breach. 

"  To  discoarage  party  splits  and  duplicate  candida- 
tures."—/)a*7y  TeUgraph,  Nov.  5,  1B85. 

(2)  A  small  bottle  of  aerated  water.  (Used 
also  adjectively  :  as,  a  split  soda.) 

IL  Technically: 

1.  Baslcet-TnaJdng,  <£c. : 

(1)  One  of  the  pieces  of  an  osier  after  it  is 
divided  into  four  by  two  knives  placed  at 
right  angles  to  each  other. 

(2)  A  ribbon  of  wood  rived  from  a  tough 
piece  of  green  timber.  Applied  to  many  of 
the  purposes  for  which  osiers  are  commonly 
used  in  places  where  they  are  plentiful. 

2.  Leather:  A  thin  kind  of  leather  made  by 
splitting  a  hide  into  two  thicknesses. 

3.  Weaving :  One  of  the  flat  strips  which 
are  arranged  in  parallel  veitical  order  and 
form  the  reed  of  a  loom. 

B.  As  adjective : 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  Divided,  separated,  parted, 
rent,  fractured. 

2.  Bot. :  Deeply  divided  into  a  determinate 
number  of  segments. 

split-cloth,  s. 

Surg. :  A*  bandage  consistmg  of  a  central 
portion  and  six  or  eight  tails.  It  is  chiefly 
used  for  the  head. 

split-draft,  s. 

Furnace :  In  steam-boilers,  when  the  cur- 
rent of  smoke  and  hot  air  is  divided  into 
two  or  more  flues. 

split-ful,  s. 

Weaving:  The  number  of  yarns,  usually 
two,  passed  between  each  split  or  opening  in 
the  reed  of  the  batten  or  lathe. 

split-leather, ».    [Split,  a.,  II.  2.] 

split-mosses,  s.  pi. 

Bot. :  The  Andraiacese  (q.v.). 

*  split-new,  a.    Brand-new.    [Spannew.] 

"  A  split-iiew  democratical  system." — Bp,  Sage,  in 
Barrinffion's  Notes  on  Church  of  Scotland,  p.  25. 

split-pease,  $.  Husked  pease,  split  for 
making  pease- pud  ding. 

split-pin,  s.    A  pin  or  cotter  with  a  head 

at  one  tnd  and  a  split  at  the  other.  The  ends 
diverging  after  passing  through  an  object 
prevent  tlie  accidental  retraction  of  the  pin. 

split-ring,  s.  A  ring  which  practically 
consists  of  two  turns  of  a  spiral,  thus  admit- 
ting of  other  rings  being  threaded  upon  it.  The 
common  split  key-ring  is  a  familiar  example. 

split-tongued  lizards,  s.pi. 
Zool. :  The  sub-order  Fisailinguia  (q.v.). 

split'-ter,  s.    [Eng.  split,  v. ;  -er.j    One  who 
or  that  which  splits. 

"  How  should  we  rejfiice  if.  like  Judas  the  first, 
Thuae  i^litters  of  parsona  in  sunder  sliould  buret." 
Suiift.    {Todd.) 

Splif -ting,  jar.  par.  or  a.    [Split,  v.] 
splitting-hoard,  s. 

Mining:  A  dividing-board  used  in  mine 
ventilation  to  divide  the  incoming  air  and 
direct  it  to  separate  districts  of  the  mine. 

Splitting  -  Chisel,  s.  A  blacksmith's 
chisel  with  a  sharp  cutting  edge,  intended  for 
dividing  metal  longitudinally. 

splitting-knife,  s.  A  knife  used  in*  a 
machine  for  splitting  leather. 

splitting-saw,  «.  A  saw  for  re-sawing 
or  npping  up. 


splbre,  s.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  ,  A  frolic,  a  riot. 
(Scotch.)    (Scott:  Guy  Mannering,  ch.  1.) 

splot9h,  s.  [Prob.  from  spot  (q.v.).]  A  spot, 
a  stain,  a  daub,  a  smear. 

"  The  leaves  .  .  .  were  amenred  over  with  ataioa  and 
splotches." — Miss  Braddon :  Sleanor't  Victorff,  ch.  v. 

Spl6t9h'-^,  a.  [Eng.  splotch;  -y.]  Marked 
with  splotches  or  daubs,  daubed. 

"  There  were  splotchy  engravings  scattered  here  and 
there."— ji/iM  Braddon:  Eleanor's  Victory,  ch.  v. 

splurge,  s.  [A  word  of  imitative  origin.]  A 
splash,  a  bustle,  a  noise. 

"  The  great  splurge  made  by  oiir  American  cousins 
when  .  ,  .  they  completed  another  connection  with 
the  Pacific."— iJaiZj/  Telegraph,  Dec.  28. 1BB5. 

spliit'-ter,  u.i.  [FroraspuWer(q.v.).J  To  speak 
hastily  and  confusedly ;  to  sputter. 

"  A  Dutchman  came  into  the  aecretary'a  ofiSce  splut- 
tering aaA  making  a  noise." — Carleton :  Memoirs,  p,  83, 

splut'-ter,  s.  [Splutter,  v.]  A  confused 
noise,  a  bustle,  a  stir. 

"A  wild  splutter  of  slop  when  the  carcass.  .  .  is 
thrown  to  the  yelping,  frothy  dogs." — ScHbiwr's  Maga- 
zine, Aug.,  1877,  p.  506. 

spluf-ter-er,  o..  [Eng.  splutter;  -er.]  One 
who  splutters. 

sp6'-di-6-site,  s.  [Gr.  o-ttoSlos  (spodios)  = 
ash-gray;  suff.  -ite  (Min.)."] 

Min. :  A  rare  mineral  occurring  in  prismatic 
crystals  of  tlie  orthorhombic  system  in  Werra- 
land,  Sweden.  Hardness,  5'0;  sp.  gr.  2*94; 
lustre  dull,  vitreous;  fracture,  uneven.  Eli- 
minating impurities,  it  is  essentially  a  calcium 
phosphate  and  fluoride.  Dana  suggests  that 
it  may  be  pseudomorphous. 

Spo'-dite,  s.     [Gr.  a-n-oSos  (spodos)  =  ashes  ; 
suff.  -ite  (Min.)r\ 
Petrol. :  Fine  volcanic  ashes. 

*  spod'-o-man-gy,  s.  [Gr.  o-ttoSo?  (spodos)  ::=■ 
ashes,  and  fiain-eia  (manteia)  —  prophecy,  di- 
vination.]   Divination  by  ashes. 

*  spod'-o-m&n-tic,  a.  [Spodomancy.]  Per- 
taining or  relating  to  spodomancy  or  divination 
by  ashes.   (Kingsley :  Two  Years  Ago,  ch.  vii.) 

Spod'-U-mene,  S.  [Gr.  (nroSov^ecos  (sjioudour 
■menos'j  =  burnt  to  ashes;  <rjro66w  (spodoo)  = 
to  burn  to  ashes.] 

Min.:  A  monoclinic  mineral  occurring  in 
granites,  sometimes,  as  in  the  United  States, 
in  large,  but  well-defined  crystals.  Prismatic 
cleavage  very  perfect  and  easily  obtained. 
Hardness,  6-5  to  7  ;  sp.  gr.  3-13  to  319  ;  lustre, 
pearly,  in  some  paits  vitreous  ;  colour,  shades 
of  green  to  emerald  green,  giayish-white ; 
transparent  to  sub-translucent ;  fracture,  un- 
even. Compos.;  silica,  64"2 ;  alumina,  29 '4  ; 
lithia,  6"4  =  100,  corresponding  with  the 
formula,  3RO,3Si02+4Al2033Si02.  A  crystal 
found  at  Norwicli,  Massachusetts,  was  16^ 
inches  long,  and  10  inches  in  girth.    (Ua?Mi.) 

*  spoff'-ish,  *  spoflT-y,  a.  [Etym.  doubtful.] 

Smart,  bustlmg,  oflicious.    (Colloq.) 

"A  little  8po£ish  man  with  green  spectacles." — 
Dickens  :  Sketches  by  Boz;  Boratio  Sparking. 

spoil,  ""spoile,  *spoyle,  *spoyl-yn,  v.t. 
&  i.  [Fr.  spolier,  from  Lat.  spolio  =  to  strip  of 
spoil,  to  despoil,  from  spolium  =.  spoil,  booty  ; 
Pori.  espoliar  ;  Ital.  spogliare.  Spoil  lias  been 
to  some  extent  confused  with  despoil  (q.v.), 
and  has  also  taken  the  original  meaning  of 
spilly  i.e.,  to  destroy.] 

A.  Transitive : 

1.  To  rob,  to  plunder,  to  strip  by  violence, 
to  pillage. 

"  He  entred  the  terytoiy  of  seynt  Edmunde,  and 
wasted  nnd  spoyled  the  countvee.  ~Fabi/an :  Chrony- 
cle,  ch.  cc. 

IF  It  is  followed  by  of  before  that  which  ia 
taken. 

*  2.  To  seize  by  violence,  force,  or  robbery. 
"  Not  his  that  spoils  her  young  before  lier  face." 

Shakesp. :  2  Eenry  VI.,  ii.  2. 

3.  To  pet,  to  indulge  ;  hence,  to  corrupt,  to 
damage,  to  mar,  to  vitiate.    [Spoiled-child.] 

"  The  spoiled  darling  of  the  court  aod  of  the  popu- 
lace."— Macaulay :  Bist.  Eng.,  ch.  v. 

4.  To  render  useless  by  injury  ;  to  damage, 
to  ruin,  to  destroy. 

"  Spoil  hia  coat  with  scanting  a  little  cloth." 

Shakesp.  :  Henry  V.,  ii.  4. 

B.  Intransitive : 

*  1.  To  plunder,  to  rob,  to  pillage  ;  to  prac- 
tise plunder  or  robbery.    (Psalm  xliv.  14.) 


2.  To  decay,  to  become  useless  ;  to  lose  all 
valuable  qualities  or  properties. 

"He  that  gathered  a  huudred  bushels  of  acorns  or 
apples  had  thereby  a  property  iu  them  :  he  was  only 
to  look  that  he  used  them  before  they  spoiled,  else  he 
robbed  othera."— Locke. 

sp6il,  *  spoyl,  *  spoyle,  s.    [S^oil,  v.] 

1.  That  which  is  taken  from  others  by  vio- 
lence, force,  or  without  licence ;  plunder, 
especially  in  war ;  pillage,  booty.  (Used  with 
the  same  meaning  in  sing,  and  pi.) 

"  The  cry  of  Talbot  serves  me  for  a  sword  ; 
For  I  have  loaden  me  with  many  spoils. 
Using  no  other  weapon  but  his  name." 

Shakesp.  :  1  Henry  VL,  U.  I. 

2.  The  act  or  practice  of  plundering ;  rob- 
bery, waste. 

"  His  soldiers  (ell  to  spoil." 

Shakesp. .'  Julius  Casar,  T.  8, 

*3.  That  which  is  gained  by  strength  or 
effort. 

"  Each  science  and  each  art  his  spoil." 

Beniley.    {Todd.) 

*  4.  Corruption  ;  cause  of  corruption  ;  ruin. 
*'  Yillainoua  company  hath  been  the  spoil  of  me,"— 
Shakesp. :  1  Henry  IV..  iiL  3. 

*  5.  The  slough  or  cast  skin  of  a  serpent  or 
other  reptile. 

"Snakes,  the  ratbei  for  the  casting  of  their  spoil, 
live  till  they  be  old." — Bacon. 

6.  Earth  dumped  by  the  side  of  an  excava- 
tion, to  get  rid  of  it  when  it  is  in  excess  of  the 
quantity  required  for  embankments. 

Spoil-five,  s.  A  round  game  of  cards 
played  with  the  whole  pack,  and  by  any 
number  of  persons  up  to  ten,  each  player 
receiving  five  cards.  Three  tricks  make  the 
game,  and  when  no  one  can  take  so  many  the 
game  is  said  to  be  spoiled. 

*  spoil-paper,  a.    A  scribbler. 

spoil-sporty  s.  One  who  spoils  or  mars 
sport  or  enjoyment. 

"Mike  Liiuibounie  was  never  a  make-bate,  or  a 
spoil-sport,  or  ilic  like." — Scott:  Kenilworth,  ch.  xxvill. 

*sp6il'-a-ble,  a.  [Eng,  spoil,  v.;  -able.] 
Capable  of  being  spoilt. 

Sp^l'-hank,  s.  [Eng.  spoil,  and  hanlc.]  The 
same  as  Spoil,  s.  6. 

spoiled,  spoilt,  pa.  par.  or  a.  [Spoil,  «.] 
Deprived  of  its  valuable  qualities  or  proper- 
ties ;  corrupted,  damaged,  marred,  injured, 
destroyed,  ruined. 

spoiled-child,  spoilt  -  child,  s.    A 

child  rumed  by  being  petted  or  over-indulged ; 
hence,  one  who  has  had  too  much  of  his  own 
way. 

sp6il'-er,  s.    [Eng.  spoil,  v. ;  -er.] 

1.  One  who  spoils,  robs,  or  plunders;  a 
plunderer. 

"  The  prophet's  peaceful  mansions  evermore 
From  these  rapacious  spoilers  should  be  free." 

West:  Story  of  PhineuB. 

2.  One  who  corrupts,  destroys,  or  injures ; 
a  corrupter. 

"  The  spoiler  came,  and  all  thy  promise  fair 
Has  sought  the  grave,  to  sleep  for  ever  there." 
Byron :  English  Bards  i  Scotch  Uevieweri. 

*  spoil'-ful,  *  sp^ -full,  *  spoyle-full,  a. 

[Eng.  spoil;  -full]    Wasteful,  rapacious. 
"  Those  spoil/ul  Picts  and  swarming  Ensterlings." 
Spenser  :  F.  C-.  H-  x-  «■ 

spoke,  j)re«.  ofv.    [Speak.] 

spoke,  s.  [A.S.  sp&ca;  cogn.  with  Dut.  spaak 
=  a  lever,  a  roller;  specie ^=-b.  spoke;  Ger. 
speiche;  O.  H.  Ger.  speicM.  From  the  same 
root  as  Spike  (q.v.). J 

1.  One  of  the  radial  arms  which  connect 
the  hub  with  the  rim  of  a  wheel.  The  parts 
are  :  the  foot,  which  is  inserted  into  the  hub ; 
the  shoulder  of  the  foot ;  the  tongue  or  tenon, 
which  is  inserted  into  the  felly  ;  the  body,  or 
part  between  the  hub  and  felly ;  the  throat, 
a  contracted  part  of  the  body  near  the  hub. 

"  On  silver  spokes  the  golden  fellies  rold." 

Sandys:  Oi'id;  MetuDiurplioset ii. 

2.  A  fastening  for  a  wheel  to  lock  it  in  de- 
scending a  hill. 

3.  Navt.  :  One  of  the  handles  projecting 
beyond  the  rim  of  the  steering-wheel. 

4.  A  round  or  rung  of  a  ladder. 

^  To  put  a  spoke  in  one's  wheel  (or  cart) :  To 
thwart  him,  or  to  do  him  a  disservice. 

spoke-auger,  s.  A  hollow  auger  em- 
ployed to  make  the  round  tenons  on  the 
outer  ends  of  spokes. 


£ate,  fat,  f^e,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;   pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot, 
or.  wore,  W9lf^  work,  whd,  son;  mute,  cub,  ciiire,  ^nite,  cur,  rule,  full;  try,  Syrian,    ss,  oe  =  e;  ey  =  a;  qu  =  kw. 
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spoke-gauge,  s.  An  instrument  for 
testing  the  set  of  spokes  in  the  hub. 

spoke-lathe,  a,  A  lathe  for  turning  ir- 
regular forms. 

spoke-shave,  s.  A  form  of  plane  with 
a  handle  at  each  end.  Its  name  is  derived 
from  the  article  on  which  it  was,  perhaps, 
primarily  used. 

spoke-wood,  s. 

Bot. :  Eiionymus  europceus. 

Spoke,  v.t.  [Spoke,  s.]  To  fit  or  ftirnish 
with  spokes. 

spok'-en,  pa.  par.  &  a.    [Speak.] 

A.  As  pa.  par.  :  (See  the  verb). 

1  Used  as  an  exclamation  in  parliament, 
when  a  member  rises  to  speak  a  second  time 
in  debate. 

B.  As  adj. :  Oral,  as  opposed  to  written. 
"The  original  of  these  signs  for  communic-ition  ia 

found  in  viva  voce,  in  spoken  language." — Solder :  On 
Speech. 

IF  It  is  also  used  as  equivalent  to  speaking, 
as  a  pleasant-spofce?i  man. 

spoke^'-man,  s.  [Eng.  spoke,  v.,  and  man.] 
One  who  speaks  for  or  on  behalf  of  another  or 
others. 


"  Locliiel,  the  ablest  among  them. 


)  their  apoftcs- 


tnan,  and  argued  the  point  with  much  ingenuity  and 
natural  eloquence." — Macaulay:  Biat.  Sng.,  ch.  xiii. 

Spole,  s.    [Etym.  doubtful.]    (See  compound.) 
spole-frame,  s. 

Rope-makiiig :  One  of  the  parts  of  a  rope- 
making  machine.  Each  spole-frame  has  ap- 
paratus for  determining  the  torsion  and  ten- 
sion of  each  strand,  and  a  cluster  of  three 
spolc-framiBs  combines  the  three  strands  into 
a  rope. 

sp5'-li-a  6-pi'-ma,  s.  pi.  [Lat.j  OrigiDally 
the  spoils  taken  by  a  general  from  the  general 
of  the  opposite  side,  when  he  had  slain  him 
in  single  combiit ;  the  most  valuable  spoil 
taken  from  an  enemy ;  any  valuable  booty  or 
syoil. 

*  spo'-li-a-ry",  s.    [Lat.  spoliarium.] 

Rmnan  Antiq.  :  The  place  in  a  Roman  am- 
plntlieatre,  where  the  slaughtered  gladiators 
were  dragged,  and  where  their  clothes  were 
stripped  from  their  bodies. 

"  spo'-li-ate,  V.  t.  &  i.    [Lat.  ^oliaius,  pa.  par. 

of  spolio  =  to  spoil  (q.v.).] 

A.  Trans.  :  To  plunder,  to  pillage,  to  rob, 
to  despoil. 

"Spoliate  their  church  and  betray  their  king."— 
£.  Diiraaii :  Sybil,  bk,  i.,  eh,  iii. 

B,  Tntrans. :  To  practise  plundering ;  to 
pillage, 

spo-li-a'-tion,  s.     [Lat.  spoliatio,  from  spoli- 
atiis,  pa.  par.  of  5^iio  =  to  spoil  (q.v.).] 
L  Ordinary  Langicage : 

1.  The  act  of  plundering  ;  robbery,  plunder. 

2.  The  act  or  practice  of  plundering  in  time 
of  war,  especially  of  plundering  neutrals  at 
sea  under  authority. 

IL  Eceles.  Law :  (See  extract). 

"Spoliation  is  an  injury  done  by  one  clerk  or  In- 
cumbent to  another,  in  takint;  the  fruita  of  hia  bene- 
fice withoutauy  right  thereunto,  butunderapretended 
title." — Blackstone.  Comment.,  bk.  iii.,  ch.  7. 

%  Writ  of  Spoliation : 

Jmw  :  A  writ  obtained  by  a  party  to  a  suit 
in  tlie  ecclesiastical  courts,  suggesting  that 
liis  adversary  has  wasted  the  fruits  of  a  bene- 
fice, or  has  retieived  them  to  the  prejudice  of 
the  righ'tful  owner, 

*  Spo'-li-a-tive,  a.  [Spoliate.]  Tending  to 
take  away  or  diminish  :  formerly  used  in  medi- 
cine of  aaytliiug  tliat  served  to  lessen  .the 
mass  of  the  blood. 

spo'-li-a-tor,  s.  [Lat.]  One  who  commits 
spoliation. 

Spo'-li-a-tor-3^,  a.  [Eng.  8poliat(e);  -ory.] 
Consisting  in  spoliation;  causing  spoliation; 
destructive. 

spon-da'-ic,    *  spon-da'-ic-al,    *  spon- 

da'-ick,  a.  [Lat.  spmulaieus,  from  spondeits 
^a  spondee  ;  Fr.  spoTida%que.] 

L  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  spondee  ;  denoting 
two  long  feet  in  metre.    {Rambler,  No.  94.) 

2.  Composed  of  spondees  in  excess  :  as,  a 
epondaie  hexameter,     [Hexameter.] 


*  spon'-dal,  s,    [A  corrupt,  of  spondyl  (q.v.).] 
A  joint  or  joining  of  two  pieces. 

Spon'-dee,  _s.  [Lat.  spondeus,  spondmus,  from 
Gr.  tnrovSelo?  (spondeios)  =■  a  spondee,  from 
<nTovSa.i  (spondai)  =  libations,  a  solemn  treaty 
or  truce,  so  called  because  slow,  solemn 
melodies,  chiefly  in  spondaic  metre,  were  used 
at  such  ceremonies  ;  Fr.  spondk.] 
Pros. :  A  poetic  foot  of  two  long  syllables. 

"  The  nimble  dactyl  striving  to  out-po 
The  drawling  spondees  pacing  It  below," 

Bjj.  Mall :  Satires,  L  9. 

spon-di-a'-^e-sB,  s.  pi.    [Spondie^.] 

spon'-di-clS,    s.      [Gr.    mrovSLo.^    (spondias), 
(TTFoSids  (spodias)=  a  bullace  tree.] 
Bot :  The  typical  genus  of  Anacardiace© 

(q.v.).  Leaves  alternate,  without  dots  ;  carpels 
surrounded  by  a  clip-shaped  disk,  and  Ave  in 
number,  each  one-celled  with  a  pendulous  seed. 
The  fruit  of  various  West  Indian  and  South 
American  species,  as  Spondias  purp^irea,  and 
S.  Moinbin  [Hoq-plum],  are  eaten,  so  is  that  of 
S.  dulcis  or  cytherea  (the  Otaheite  apple)  in  the 
Society  Islands.  The  great  fleshy  kernel  of 
S.  Birrea  is  eaten  in  Abyssinia.  An  intoxicat- 
ing drink  is  manufactured  from  it  by  the 
negroes  of  Senegal.  The  bark  of  S.  venulosa 
is  an  aromatic  astringent  given  in  diarrhoea,  &c. 
The  juice  of  the  fruit  of  5.  tuberosa  is  drunk 
in  Brazil  in  fevers.  A  species,  S.  mangifera, 
called  by  Anglo-Indians  Hog  Plum,  grows  in 
India.  The  pulp  is  given  in  bilious  dyspepsia, 
the  bark  as  a  refiigerant.  It  is  also  used  in 
dysentery,  and  the  juice  of  the  leaves  in 
earache.  The  gum  is  somewhat  like  that  of 
gum  arable,  but  darker. 

sp6n-di-e'-£e,    *  spon-di-a'-ce-se,  s.  pi. 

[Mod.  Lat.  spondi(as) ;  Lat.  fem.  pi.  adj.  suff". 
•ecE,  -acece.] 

Bot. :  A  tribe  of  Anacardiaceae  ;  ovary  two  to 
five-celled,  instead  of  being  reduced  by  abor- 
tion to  a  single  cell.  Some  botanists  elevate 
it  into  a  distinct  order. 

sp6n'-du-lic,  spon'-doo-lic,  spon'-dti- 
lac,  s.  '  [Etym.  doubtful.]    (See  extract.) 

"  I  first  became  acquaiiiterl  with  the  word  in  the 
Unitefl  States  just  twenty  years  ago.  Spondulics  was 
then  a  elang  term  for  paper-niouey— an  enlarged  vul- 
gariaation  of  gi'eenbacks.  It  may  aluo  have  been  ap- 
plied to  the  nickel  cents  used  iu  small  change."— ff.  A. 
Sola,  iu  Jllut.  Lond.  News,  Bee.  8,  1883,  p.  547. 

spon'-dyl,   spon'-dyle,   ^spon-dil,   5. 

[Lat.    spondylus ;   Gr.  uttovSvKos    (spondulos); 
Fr.  spoTidile.] 
Anat.  :  A  joint  of  the  backbone ;  a  vertebra. 

"  His  whole  frame  slackens ;  and  a  kind  of  rack 
E.UII8  down  along  the  spondils  of  hia  back." 

Ben  Jonson :  Sad  Shepherd,  ii.  2. 

t  spon-dyl'-i-dse,  s.  pi.     [Mod.   Lat.  spon- 
dyl{iis);  Lat.  ftm.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idai.] 

Zool.  :  A  family  of  Asiphonida,  generally 
merged  in  Ostreid^e. 

spon'-dy-l-iis,  s.     [Lat.,  from  Gr.  <nr6vSv\os 
(spondulos)  =  a  vertebra.] 

Zool.  £  Palceont.  :  Thorny  Oyster  ;  a  genus 
of  Ostreidae  (IVoodward),  of  Pectinidte  (Tate), 
formerly  made  the  type  of  the  family  Spon- 
dylidai,  with  sixty-eight  recent  species,  widely 
distributed  in  coral  reefs.  Shell  irregular, 
with  divergent  ribs,  terminating  in  foliaceous 
spines,  attached  to  foreign  bodies  by  right- 
valve  ;  umbones  wide  apart  and  eared  ;  lower 
valve  with  triangular  hinge-area ;  two  hinge- 
teeth  in  each  valve.  Animal  like  that  of 
Peoten  (q.v.).  Water- cavities  are  common  in 
the  inner  layer,  the  border  of  the  mantle 
having  deposited  shell  more  rapidly  than  the 
umbonal  portion.  Eighty  fossil  species,  from 
the  Carboniferous  opward.  (Woodioard.)  Other 
authorities  make  it  commence  in  the  Jurassic. 

*  spone,  ».    [Spoon.] 

spong,  s,     [Etym.   doubtful.)     An  irregular, 

narrow,  and  projecting  part  of  a  field.  (Prov.) 

"  The  tribe  of  Judah  with  a  narrow  spong  confined 

on  the  kingdom  of  Edom."— ^"uZier .'  Pisgah  Sight,  pt. 

11.,  bk.  i7.,  ch.  ii. 

sponge,  *  spounge,  *  spiinge,  s.    [O.  Fr. 

esponge  (Fr.  eponge),  from  Lat.  spongia ;  Gr. 
o-TToyyia  (sponggia),  triroyyo^  (sponggos)  =  a 
sponge  ;  Lat.  fungus  =  a  fungus  (q.v.)  ;  Sp. 
&  Poi-t.  esponja ;  Ital.  sp^igna,  spogna.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  Literally : 

(1)  The  fibrous  fi-amework  of  any  species  of 
Spongia  (q.v.).    It  is  soft,  light,  and  porous, 


easily  compressible,  readily  absorbing  fluids, 
and  giving  them  out  ;igain  on  compression. 
Sponges  are  used  fci-  many  domestic  purposes  : 
the  finer  qualities  for  the  bath  and  toilet,  and 
the  coarser  for  washing  paint-work,  caiTiages, 
&c.  Mattresses  are  sometimes  stufl'ed  with 
sponge,  which  is  also  employed  as  a  filter  and 
as  a  polishing  material  for  fine  surfaces. 
Sponges  are  obtained  either  by  diving,  or  by 
tearing  them  from  the  rocks  with  a  long  pole. 
The  former  method  is  adopted  for  the  better 
class  of  sponges.  They  are  prepared  for  mar- 
ket by  soaking  them  in  dilute  hydrncliloric 
acid  to  cleanse  them  and  remove  adheient 
particles  of  carbonate  of  lime. 

"  Then  with  a  sponge  he  drest 
Hia  face  all  over."     C%apman :  Homer :  Iliad  xviU. 

(2)  Any  sponge-like  substance,  as,  in  baking- 
dough  before  it  is  kneaded  and  formed,  when 
it  is  full  of  globules  of  carbonic  acid  generated 
by  the  yeast  or  leaven. 

2.  Fig. :  One  who  pertinaciously  lives  upon 
others  ;  a  parasite,  a  sponger. 

II.  Technically : 

1.  Manege:  The  extremity  or  point  of  a 
horseshoe,  answering  to  the  heel, 

2.  Metallurgy : 

(1)  Iron  in  soft  or  pasty  condition,  as  de- 
livered in  a  ball  from  the  puddling-furnace, 

(2)  Iron  ore  reduced,  but  not  melted,  pre- 
serving its  former  shape,  but  porous  and 
ligliter  by  the  removal  of  foreign  matters. 

(3)  Platinum  sponge  (q.v,). 

(4)  The  gold  remaining  from  the  parting 
process,  after  the  silver  has  been  dissolved  by 
nitric  acid  from  the  alloy  of  gold  and  silver. 

(5)  Silver  in  a  partly  reduced  condition, 
ready  for  refining. 

3.  Ordn.  :  A  kind  of  mop  for  cleaning  the 
bore  of  a  cannon  after  a  discharge. 

4.  Pharm. :  Formerly  burnt  sponge  was 
mucli  given  in  goitre  and  strumous  glandular 
swellings  ;  but  the  iodine  and  bromine,  from 
which  it  derived  its  value,  are  now  adnunis- 
tered  iu  other  forms. 

5.  /^ool. :  Any  species  of  the  genus  Spongia, 
and  popularly  the  three  most  cnnanonly  used 
— viz.,  Euspongia  officinalis,  the  fine  Turkey 
or  Levant  Sponge  ;  E.  zimocca,  the  Hard 
Zimocca  Sponge,  and  Hippospongia  equina, 
the  Horse  Sponge  or  common  Bath  Sponge. 
In  the  first,  found  in  the  Mediterranean  and 
in  the  West  Indies,  the  chief  fibres  are  of 
ditterent  thicknesses,  irregularly  swollen  at 
intervals,  and  cored  by  sand  grains,  while 
the  uniting  fibres  are  soft,  thin,  and  elastic. 
In  the  second  the  chief  fibres  are  thinner, 
more  regular,  and  almost  free  from  sand, 
while  the  uniting  filires  are  denser  and  thicker. 
The  third  has  very  generally  a  thick,  cake- 
like form.  The  Yellow  and  Hard-lieaded 
Sponges  of  the  American  shores  resemble  S. 
zimocca  ;  some  at  least  of  the  Wool  Spongea 
belong  to  Hippos/iongia  gossypina,  and  the 
Velvet  Sponge  to  H.  rneandriformis. 

^  To  throw  up  the  sponge:  A  phrase  taken 
from  prize-fighting,  where  the  loser's  seconds 
throw  the  sponge  into  tlie  air  in  acknowledg- 
ment of  the  defeat  of  their  man  ;  hence,  to 
give  in  as  beaten,  to  acknowledge  one's  self 
beaten.    (Colloq.  or  Slang.) 

sponge-cake,  s.  A  kind  of  sweet  cake, 
so  called  from  its  light,  spongy  character. 

sponge-crab,  s.    [Dromia.] 

sponge-fisher,  s,  A  person  engaged  in 
the  sponge-fishery ;  one  who  dives  for  sponges. 

Sponge-fishery,  s.  The  act  or  occupa- 
tion of  diving  for  sponges. 

"  The  numher  of  men  employed  in  the  Ottoman 
aponge-jislieri/  is  hetween  4,000  and  b,W^."—Chamber'9 
Encyc,  ix.  57.  ' 

sponge-leather,  s. 

Bot.  :  Polytrichuvi  commune. 
sponge-particles,  6.  pi. 

Zool. :  The  ultimate  components  of  the 
living  substance  of  a  sponge.  Each  is  similar 
to  an  amneba,  and  contains  a  nucleus.  Called 
also  Sarcoid; 

sponge-tent,  s. 

Surg.  :  A  tent  for  dilating  wounds.  It  la 
formed  by  dipping  sponge  into  hot  wax 
plai^ter,  and  pressing  it  till  cold  between  two 
iron  plates.    It  is  then  cut  into  pieces. 

Sponge-tree,  s. 

Bot.  :  Acacia  Farnesiana, 


hSU,  bo^ ;  poiit,  jov^l ;  cat,  9011,  chorus,  9hin,  bench ;  go,  gem ;  thin,  this ;  sin,  a^ ;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist.    -Ing. 
-oian,  -tian  =  sh^n.   -tion,  -sion  =  shun ;  -j;ion.  -§ion  =  zhun.   -clous.  -tious»  -sious  =  shiis.   -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  b$l«  d^l. 
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Sponge— sponson 


sponge,  *  spnnge,  v.t  &  i.    [Sfonoe,  s.] 

A.  Transitive: 
I,  Literally  : 

1.  To  cleanse  or  wipe  with  a  sponge. 

"  To  load  aod  tponge  out  bo  huge  a  piece  of  cannon." 
—DaUy  Telegraph,  Sept.  22,  1886. 

2.  To  wipe  out  witli  a  sponge,  as  letters  or 
writing  ;  to  obliterate  ;  to  destroy  all  traces  of. 

"  So  that,  except  t~  tweene  the  words  of  translation 
«nd  the  minde  of  acrijiture  it  eelfe,  there  tee  contra- 
dictiuii,  euery  little  difference  should  not  seeme  an  in- 
tolerable blemish  iieceasarily  to  be  spunged  out." — 
Booker  ■  Eecles.  Polity,  bk.  v.,  {  19. 

*  IL  Figuratively : 

1.  To  drain ;  to  harass  by  extortion  ;  to 
squeeze,  to  plunder. 

"  How  came  such  a  moltitude  of  oar  own  nation 
.  .  .  to  bespMni/erfof  their  plate  and  money?"— &ti*(ft.* 
Sermons,  vol.  i.,  ser.  12. 

2.  To  gain  by  sponging  or  sycophantic  arts. 

"  Here  wont  the  dean,  when  he's  to  seek, 
To  apunge  a  breakiast  once  a  week." 

Swi/t.    (Todd.) 

B.  Intransitive : 

1.  Lit.  :  To  suck  in,  as  a  sponge. 

2.  Fig.  :  To  live  upon  others  ;  to  live  by  or 
practise  mean  arts. 

"  &e  .  .  .  had  no  business  to  come  aponging  on  Mr, 
King." — Chambera'  Journal,  July,  1879,  p.  406. 

Sponge'-lety  s.  [Eng.  sponge;  dimin.  suff. 
-kt.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang.  :  A  little  sponge. 

2.  Bot. :  A  spongiole  (q.v.). 

•  spong'- eous,  a.  [Eng.  sponge;  -ous.] 
Resembling  a  sponge  ;  like  a  sponge ;  of  the 
nature  of  a  sponge  ;  full  of  small  pores. 

"  For  which  purpose,  gpongeoia  it  [the  lights]  is  and 
full  of  hollow  pipes  within."—/*.  Holland:  Flinie, 
bk.  xl.,  ch.  XXV. 

spong'-er,  *  spung'-er,  s.  [Eng.  spong{e) ; 
-er.] 

1.  Lit. :  One  who  sponges  ;  one  who  uses  a 
sponge. 

2.  Fig. :  One  who  sponges  on  others ;  a 
parasite. 

"  A  generous  rich  man,  that  kept  a  splendid  and 
open  table,  would  try  which  wore  iriends.  and  which 
only  trencher-flies,  and  8pungers,"—L' Estrange. 

■pon'-gi-a,  s.  [Lat.,  from  Gr.  v-noY^ia. 
{spongia)  =  "a  sponge.] 

1.  Zool,:  TheLinnsean  name  for  the  modem 
class  Spongida,  now  its  typical  genus  (q.v.). 
Skeleton  irregular  in  form,  soft,  elastic,  very 
porous,  the  internal  canals  with  external  ori- 
fices.    No  eaitliy  spicules.     [Sponge.] 

2.  PalcEont. :  From  the  Great  Oolite  onward. 

■pon'-gi'da,  spdn'-gi-d£e,   spon'-gi-88» 

8.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.,  formed  from  spon^ia  (q-v.).] 
1.  Zool. :  A  class  of  Protozoa.  Though  not 
the  lowest  animals  in  organization,  they  were 
once  rel^ated  by  some  zoologists  to  the  vege- 
table kingdom,  but  the  botanists  repudiated 
them,  and  with  justice.  They  are  essentially 
multicellular  annuals,  in  which  the  endodermal 
layers  consist  partly  or  wholly  of  flagellated 
collared  cells.  Most  of  them  have  a  horny 
skeleton,  coin]30sed  of  fibres,  strengthened 
ty  siliceous  or  Ciiicareous  spiculae  (q.v.).  The 
animal  is  of  a  gelatinous  substance,  invest- 
ing the  fibr)-.-!  of  the  skeleton  during  life,  and 
traversed  by  cauals  connected  directly  or  in- 
directly with  the  surface  of  the  skeleton  by 
many  ininut"  and  a  few  larger  apertures.  The 
gelatinous  partconsi.sts  of  an  outer  superficial 
layer  of  sponge  parficles.  The  itifehor  layer 
is  of  similar  composition.  The  two  are  sepa- 
rated by  a  wide  cavity  communicating  with 
the  exterior  by  minute  holes  in  the  .superficial 
layer;  it  is  filled  with  water.  In  the  floor  of 
the  cavity  are  many  apertures,  leading  into 
canals,  which  ramify  in  the  deep  layer,  and 
end  in  the  floors  of  lofty  funnels  or  craters. 
At  the  top  of  these  are  large  exhalent  aper- 
tures called  oscules,  whence  currents  proceed, 
i  while  other  currents  set  into  the  sponge  by 
many  minute  holes,  called  pores  or  inhalent 
apertures.  The  pores  bring  in  nutriment, 
wliile  the  oscules  carry  off  excrementJtious 
matter.  They  may  also  constitute  an  inci- 
pient breathing  apparatus.  Two  reproductive 
Srocesses  exist — one  asexual,  the  other  sexual, 
early  all  sponges  are  marine.  They  occui- 
more  or  less  in  every  sea,  and  vary  in  size 
from  a  pin's  head  to  four  or  even  six  feet 
higli,  and  the  same  broad,  but  are  larsiest 
and  most  numerous  in  the  tropics,  "fhev 
are  massive,  in'-rusting,  sessile,  or  stalked, 
globular,     branched,     tree -like,    with     the 


branches  free  or  united  laterally  into  a  net- 
work ;  lamel'ar,  irregularly  or  fan-shaped ; 
tubular,  vasiform,  or  labyrinthic,  many  of  the 
forms  presenting  a  close  parallelism  to  corals." 
(Sollas.)  Orders:  Myxospongise,  Calcispongise, 
Silicispongiae,  and  Cerospongise.  [Sponge, 
Spongia.] 

2.  Falasont. :  From  the  Cambrian  (?),  or  the 
Silurian  (?),  onward.  Vitreous  sponges  occur 
abundantly  in  the  Chalk, 

spong'-i-form,  a.  [Eng.  sponge,  and  form.'} 
Resembling  a  sponge  ;  sponge-like  ;  soft  and 
porous,  like  a  sponge. 

spongiform  -  quartz,    s.      [Sponot- 

QUARTZ.] 

spon-gil'-la,  s.    [Lat.,  dimin.  from  spongia.] 

1.  Zool. :  The  typical  genus  of  Spongillina, 
and  the  only  one  of  which  the  species  inhabit 
fresh  water.  They  are  green  or  grey.  Several 
species  occur  in  the  streams  of  the  United 
States.  They  are  found  attached  to  stones,  old 
woodwork,  Ac. 

2.  PalcEont. :  From  the  Upper  Oolite. 

spon-gil-li'-na,  s.  pi  [Mod.  Lat.  spongiU(a); 
Lat.  neut.  pi.  a'dj.  suff.  -iiia.] 

Zool. :  A  sub- family  of  Renierinae  or  Reni- 
eridae.  Reproduction  by  ova  and  by  winter- 
eggs  or  statoblasts. 

spdng'-m,  s.  [Eng.  sponge;  -in  (CTiem.).'] 
Chem. :  An  insoluble  substance  obtained 
from  sponge  by  treating  it  with  ether, 
alcohol,  water,  hydrochloric  acid,  and  dilute 
soda-ley.  It  closely  resembles  fibroin,  but  is 
insoluble  in  an  ammoniacal  solution  of  copper, 
and,  when  boiled  with  sulphuric  acid,  yields 
leucine,  but  not  tyrosine. 

spong'-i-nesSt  5.  [Eng.  spongy ;  -ness.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  spongy. 

"  Consider  the  sponginess  and  laxoess  ol  the  brain," 
—More :  Immort.  Houl,  pt.  iii.,  bk.  ii.,  ch.  ix. 

spong -mg,  pr.  par.  or  a.     [Sponge,  v.] 

sponging-house,   spunging-house, 

s.  A  house  or  tavern  where  persons  arrested 
for  debt  were  lodged  for  twenty-four  hours, 
before  being  put  into  prison,  to  allow  their 
friends  an  opportunity  of  settling  the  debt. 
Tliey  were  usuallv  the  private  dwellings  of 
the  hailiff's.    {English.) 

"  From  all  the  brothels,  gambling-houses,  and 
spungliighouses  of  London,  false  witnesaes  poured 
forth  to  swear  away  the  lives  of  Roman  CatholicB."— 
— lUacaiday  :  Hist.  Eng.,  ch,  li. 

sp6n-gi-6-ear'-pi-d3e,  sp6n-gi-6-car'- 
pe-£e,  5.  pi.  [Moi,  Lat.  spongiocarp(us) ; 
Lat.  fem.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee,  -ece.] 

Bot.:  A  family  of  Cryptonemese  (Lindley); 
an  order  of  Rose-spored  Algse  (Berkeley). 

Spon  -  g1[  -  6  -  car'- puSj     S-       [Gr.     a-noyyid 

(spongia)  =  a  sponge,  and  Kapnos  (Icarpos)  — 
fruit.] 

Bot. :  The  single  genus  of  Spongiocarpidse 
(q.v.).     Called  also  Polyides. 

spong'-i-Ole,  s.  [Lat.  spongiolus  —  &  kind  of 
fungus,  dimin.  from  S2)ongia  (q.v.).] 

Bot.  :  The  young  tender  extreniity  of  a  root 
by  which  fluid  food  is  absorbed  from  the 
earth.  It  was  once  believed  to  be  the  grow- 
ing and  absorbing  point  of  the  root.  Tliis  is 
now  known  to  be  j  ust  behind  the  apex.  Called 
also  a  Spongelet. 

"  The  effect  of  this  pruning  is  to  Increase  the  number 
of  fibres  and  spongioles." — Scribner's  Magazine,  April, 
1880,  p.  826. 

t  sp6n'-gl-d-Ute,  s.  [Gr.  a-rroyyid  (spOTigia) 
=  a  sponge,  and  \i6os  (lithos)  =  a  stone.] 

Paloiont. :  The  fossil  spicule  of  a  sponge. 
(Dana.) 

sp6n-gi-d-pi'-line,  s.    [Gr.  <nroyvia  (spong- 

gia)  =  a  sponge,  and  mAo?  (piios)  =  felt.] 

ISurg. :  A  substitute  for  a  poultice,  made  of 
an  absorbent  stratum  of  sponge  and  fibre  on 
an  india-rubber  backing. 

spon'-gi-oiis.  spon'-gl-dse,  a.  [Eng. 
spong(e) ;  -ious,  -iose.]  Sponge-like,  like  a 
sponge ;  spongy. 

*  Spdng'-ite»  s.  [Gr.  o-jroYyi-nj?  (spongites)  — 
of,  in,  or  like  a  sponge.] 

Palceont. :  A  fossil  sponge. 

*  spoil' -g^d,  a.  [Eng.  spong(e) ;  -suff.  -oid.] 
Resembling  a  sponge;  sponge-like,  spongy. 


Spong-y,  *spung'-^,  a.    {Ea%.sjKmg(e);  -y.) 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Resemblii>g  a  sponge;  sponge-like;  soft 
and  full  of  cavities  ;  of  an  open,  loose,  and 
easily  compressible  texture  ;  spongeous. 

"  A  light  spongy  wood,  and  easily  wrought."— Coo*;  ■ 
Firat  Voyage,  bk.  i.,  ch.  xviii. 

2.  Having  the  quality  of  imbibing  like  a 
sponge ;  hence,  drenched,  soaked.  (Lit,  &  Fig.) 

"  There  is  no  lady  of  more  softer  bowels, 
More  spongy  to  suck  in  the  sense  of  fear." 

Shakesp.  :  Troitus  &  Cressida,  iL  2, 

*  3.  Wet,  rainy, 

"  The  xpongy  south."     Shakesp.  :  Cymbeline,  iv.  2. 
II,  Bot. :  Having  the  texture  of  a  sjionge ; 
very  cellular ;  with  the  cellules  filled   with 
air,  as  the  coats  of  many  seeds. 

spongy-bones,  n.  pi 

Anat.  :  Various  bones  of  spongy  texture. 
The  superior  spongy  bone  is  the  sujierior 
turbinated  process  of  the  nose,  the  middle 
spongy  bone  its  middle  meatus,  and  the  in- 
ferior one  the  inferior  turbinated  or  maxillo- 
turbinate  bone.  There  are  also  ethmoidal  and 
sphenoidal  spongy  bones, 

spongy  -  platinum,   a.     [Platinum  - 

SPONGE.] 

spongy-quartz,  s. 

Min. :  A  variety  of  quartz  with  a  cellular, 
sponge-like  structure  which  will  float  on 
water.    Similar  to  floatstone  (q.v.). 

spongy-Stem,  s. 

Bot. :  A  stem  internally  of  spongy  texture ; 
a  stem  composed  internally  of  elastic  cellular 
tissue 

Sp6n'-i-g.»  s.  [Named  after  Jacob  Spon  (1647- 
1685).  a'French  physician.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Celtese.  The  bark  of 
Sponia  orientalis,  formerly  called  Celtis  ori- 
entalis,  a  small  Indian  tree,  yields  a  gum. 
The  Coorg  planters  call  it  Charcoal-tree,  the 
burnt  wood  yielding  good  charcoal  for  gun- 
powder. S.  politoria,  also  Indian,  is  used  to 
tie  the  rafters  of  native  houses. 

sponk.  s.    [Spunk.] 

*  sponne,  pret.  of  v.    [Spin,  5.] 

*  spon'-sal,  a.  [Lat.  sponsalis.]  Pertaining 
or  relating  to  marriage. 

sp6n'-si-ble,  a.  [A  contract,  of  responsible 
(q.v.).] 

1.  Capable  of  discharging  an  obligation ; 
responsible.    (Scotch.) 

2.  Respectable,  creditable ;  becoming  one's 
station.    (.Sco(c/i.) 

spon' -sing,  sp6n'-9ing,  s.    [Sponson,] 

spon'  -  sion,  s.  [Lat.  sponsio  =  a  solemn 
promise  or  engagement,  from  sponsus,  pa.  par. 
of  spondeo  =  to  promise  solemnly.]    [Spouse.] 

*  1.  Ord.  Lang.  :  The  act  of  becoming 
surety  for  another. 

"  A  mockery,  rather  than  a  solemn  ipanston,  in  too 
jnajiy.'—Bamet :  Hist.  Own  Time.    (Concl.) 

2.  Internat.  Law :  An  act  or  engagement 
made  on  behalf  of  a  state  by  an  agent  not 
specially  authorized.  Such  conventions  must 
be  confirmed  by  express  or  tacit  satisfaction. 

*  sp6n'-sion-al,  a.  [Eng.  sponsion ;  -al] 
Responsible ;  implying  a  pledge. 

"  It  is  evident  that  he  is  righteous,  even  In  that 
representative  and  aponaional  person  he  put  ou."— 
Leighton:  Ser- 
mons, ser,  5. 

spon'-son, 

s.  [Etym. 
doubtful.] 
Shipbuild. : 
The  angular 
space  before 
and  abaft 
the  paddle  - 
box  against 
the  ship's 

"The  people 
in  the  steamer 
wanting  to  see 
wlmt  was  hap-  SPONSON. 

penin'  all  ran 

to  one  side,  of  course,  and  Hated  her  down  till  fltae 
was  sponson  antler."— Daily  Telegraph,  Dec,  28.  1885. 

sponson-beam,  s. 

Shipbuild. :  One  of  the  two  projecting  beams 
uniting  the  paddle-box  beam  with  the  ship's 
side. 


&te,  £S.t,  f^e,  amidst,  what,  fill,  father ;   we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there ;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;  go,  pdt» 
m,  wore,  W9l^  worls.  wh««  son ;  muto,  ciib,  ciire,  miite.  cur.  rule,  fall :  try,  Syrian,    so,  oe  =  e ;  ey  =  a ;  au  =  kw. 


sponsor— sporadial 
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st>onsoii-riin,  $. 

Skipbztild. :  Tho  wale  connecting  the  paddle- 
Ijfiaiu  with  the  ship's  side. 

flpdn'-sor,  s.  [Lat.,  (totq  sponszis,  pa.  par.  of 
^oTKieo  =  to  pi-omisc] 

1,  A  surety;  ooe  who  binds  himself  to 
answer  for  auother,  and  to  be  responsible  for 
hia  default. 

3.  Sped/. :  One  who  is  surety  for  an  infant 
at  baptism ;  a  godfather  or  godmother. 

"  William  waa  one  of  the  sponsor i.'—3Iaeaulat/  ' 
Bitt,  Eng.,  ch.  xiv. 

Bp6n-s6r'-i-9,l,  a.  [Eng.  spoTisor;  -lo?.]  Of 
or  pertaining  to  a  sponsor. 

8pdn'-sdr-8liip,  s.  [Eng.  spo/tsor;  -sMp.] 
The  state  of  being  a  sponsor ;  the  office  or 
position  of  a  sponsor. 

"TUe  loan  is  to  fee  raised  In  England,  under  tho 
ausjiices  of  the  firat  tiiiAucin,!  house  In  Exiropo,  a  tpmv- 
sorship  which  would  ensure  its  success." — haillf  Ttle- 
graph.  Jan.  6,  1866. 

Bp6n-ta-ne'-i-t^,  a.    [Fr.  spontaTUiti.] 

I.  Ord.  Lang.  :  The  quality  or  state  of  being 
spontaneous,  or  of  acting  from  natural  feel- 
ing, inclination,  or  impulse,  without  con- 
Btiaint  or  external  force. 

"Keally  a  large  and  charming  sketch,  it  has  all  the 
artist's  spirit,  spontaneUy,  and  wealth  oi  tones."— 
Afhcncetim,  Dec.  20,  1884. 

II,  Technically : 

1.  Biol. :  The  tendency  to  variation,  unre- 
stiaiued  by  environment.     [Variation.] 

2.  Mental  Pkilos.  :  The  doctrine  that  muscu- 
lar activity  may,  and  does,  arise  fmin  inter- 
nal causes,  apart  from,  and  independent  of, 
tlie  stimulus  of  seuaations.  It  supposes  that 
the  nerve-centres,  after  repose  and  nourish- 
ment, acquire  a  fulness  of  vital  energy  which 
discharges  itself  in  the  play  of  movement, 
witliuut  any  other  occasion  or  motive.  The 
addition  of  a  feeling  or  end  enhances  and 
directs  the  activity,  but  does  not  wholly 
create  it.  Freshness  in  horses,  tlie  gambols 
of  puppies  and  kitti;ns,  and  the  boisterous 
play  of  children,  are  examples  of  spontaneity. 
(Bain  :  Senses  &  Intellect.') 

Bpon-ta'-ne-oiis,  a.  [Lat.  spontwMus^  from 
sponte  =  of  one's  fjee  will.] 

1.  Pioceeding  from  natural  disposition,  in- 
cljnation,  or  impulse,  without  constraint  or 
external  force ;  impulsive. 

2.  Acting  by  its  own  impulse,  energy,  or 
natural  law,  without  external  force. 

"  And  rusted  bolt  and  bar 
Spontaneoiu  took  their  place  once  more." 

Scott :  Bridal  of  Triermain.  iiL  17. 

3.  Produced  or  growing  without  being 
planted,  or  witiiout  human  labour. 

*•  llioms  spring  spontanemts  at  her  feet" 

Cowper :  Guion  ;  Joy  of  the  Croat. 

spontaneons-combustion,  s.  [Com- 
bustion.] 

spontaneous-fission,  s.    [Fission,  2.] 

spontaneous-generation,  o.  [Gene- 
ration.] 

spontaneous-rotation,  s.  [Rotation.] 

fipon-ta'-ne-oils-l3^,  adv.  [Eng.  spontaneous; 
■ly.] 

1.  In  a  spontaneous  manner ;  of  one's  own 
impulse,  inclination,  or  disposition ;  impul- 
sively, without  external  influence. 

"  He  never  gave  spontaneously ;  but  it  was  ^ainfnl 
to  him  to  refuse." — MacaiUay.  Ilist.  Eng.,  ch,  ii. 

2.  By  inherent  or  natural  force  or  energy ; 
without  external  influence,  impulse,  or  force. 

"  The  Boli  of  the  island  is  truly  luxmlant,  producing 
fruita  of  maiiy  kinds  spontaneously.  —Anson  : 
Voyages,  bk.  i.,  ch.  v. 

Bpon-ta'-ne-oiis-ness,  s.  [Eng.  sponta- 
neous ;  -ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being 
spontaneous  ;  spontaneity. 

"  The  sagacities  and  Instincts  of  brutes,  the  spon- 
tan-'ausness  of  many  of  their  animal  uiotioua." — Bale: 
Orig.  of  Mankind,  p.  49. 

*8pon-to6n',  s.  [Fr.  esponton,  sponton ;  Ital. 
spoiitone,  spuntone,  from  punto;  Lat.  puTictum 
=  a  point.]  • 

Old  Arms:  A  military  weapon;  a  kind  of 
half-pike  or  halberd,  borne  by  infantry  officers 
ill  the  British  service  up  to  1787.  It  was  used 
for  signalling  orders  to  the  regiment. 

•'Pays  Johnson,  in  a  tone  of  admiration,  How  the 
little  fellow  brandished  hia  spontoonl"—Mwrphy: 
Life  of  Johnson. 

Bpodk,  s.  [Dnt.  spook;  Ger,  spuk,.]  A  ghost, 
a  hobgoblin.    (Amer.) 


Spool,  *  spole,  s.  [O.  Dut.  spoele ;  Dut.  spoel ; 
Low  Ger.  spole;  Sw.  spole ;  Dan.  spole ;  O.  H. 
Ger.  spuolo,  spuold;  Ger.  sinde.]  A  hollow 
cylinder  upon  which  thread  may  be  wound. 
It  assumes  various  forms  :  the  ordinary  spool 
or  reel  for  sewing-cotton  ;  tlie  spool  for  wind- 
ing-machines, otherwise  called  a  bob\)in  ;  the 
spool  to  hold  the  thread  in  a  shuttle,  and  re- 
volving on  a  spindle  in  the  latter. 

spool-holder,  s. 

1.  A  spool-stand  (q.v.). 

2.  A  creel  on  wliich  spools  or  bobbins  are 
placed  on  skewers  for  warping. 

3.  A  skewer  on  a  sewing-machine  to  hold  a 
spool  of  cotton  or  thread. 

spool-stand,  s,  A  frame  for  holding 
varuius-aized  spools  for  work-table  purposes 
or  for  exhibiliou  in  stores. 

8po6l,  v.t,    [Spool,  s.]    To  wind  on  a  spool, 

Spo6r-er,  s.  [Eng.  spool;  •er.]  One  who 
uses  a  spool. 

spo6l'-ing,  s.  [Spool,  v.]  The  winding  of 
yarn  or  thread  upon  bobbins. 

spodnx,  v.i.    [Prob.  from  spume  —  foam.] 

Naut.  :  To  move  swiftly,  as  a  vessel  through 
the  water.    (Also  written  Spoon,) 

"  When  virtue  s/joonts  before  a  prosperous  gals, 
M;  heaving  wishes  help  to  fill  the  sail." 

Dryden :  Uind  &  Panther,  lil.  S6, 

spo6n,  *  spon,  *  spone,  *  spoone,  s.  [A.S. 
s2J6n  =  a  chip,  a  splinter  of  wood  ;  cogn.  with 
Dut.  spaan=a  ctii]),  a  splint;  Icel.  spdnn, 
sp6nn  =  a.  chip,  a  spoon;  Dan.  spaan;  Sw. 
sp&n;  O.  H.  Ger.  span;  Ger.  sxian.] 
I.  Literally : 

1.  A  domestic  utensil,  having  a  shallow 
bowl  at  the  end  of  a  handle,  and  used  for 
taking  up  and  conveying  to  the  mouth  liquids 
or  liquid  food.  Spoons  are  made  of  various 
siztjs  and  materials,  according  to  the  particu- 
lar purpose  for  which  they  are  intended. 
Spoons  for  the  admin  i  strati  on  of  medicine  are 
made  with  a  cover  or  shield,  which  converts 
the  pointed  end  into  a  funnel. 

"  He  must  have  a  long  spoon  that  must  eat  with  the 
deviV—Slitikesp.  :  Comedy  of  Errors,  iv.  i. 

2.  A  spoon-bait  (q.v.). 

"In  the  sea  they  will  often  take  a  fpoon."— /Ve7i2, 
Sept,  i,  188& 

3.  A  kind  of  club  used  in  the  game  of  golf. 
"  He  played  a  capital  shot  with  his  spoon,  clearing  a 

wide  ditxsh," —Field,  Sept.  4,  18B6. 

4.  Cotton:  A  weighted  and  gravitating  arm 
in  the  stop-motion  of  a  drawing-machine, 
which  is  kept  in  position  by  the  tension  of 
the  sliver,  and  fills  when  the  sliver  breaks  or 
the  can  is  emptied,  and  thereby  arrests  the 
motion  of  the  machine. 

II.  Fig.  :  A  foolish  fellow,  «  simpleton,  it 
spooney.    (Slang.) 

"  But  you'll  find  very  soon,  if  you  aim  at  the  moon 
lu  a  carriage  like  that,  you're  a  bit  of  a  s/'oon." 
Barham  :  Jng.  Legends ;  The  Witched  Frolic 

if  (1)  Apostle  spoons :  [Aposti.e], 

(2)  To  he  horn  with  a  silver  spoon  in  one's 
mouth :  [Silver,  a.]. 

(3)  To  be  spoons  on:  To  be  in  love  with. 
(Slang. ) 

"  A  girl  would  rather  niaka  her  way  out  by  herself 
than  with  a  fellow  she  I  spoons  on." — Bawley  Smart: 
Struck  Down,  ch.  xi. 

(4)  Wooden  spoon :  A  term  applied  in  Cam- 
bridge University  to  the  student  last  on  the 
list  of  mathematical  honours. 

Spoon-bait,  s.  A  sort  of  bait  for  fish, 
especially  jtike,  consisting  of  a  spoon-shaped 
piece  of  metal  with  hooks  attached. 

Spoon-bill,  s.    [Spoonbill.] 

spoon-bit,  s.  A  bit  with  a  rounding  end, 
which  assumes  a  conoidal  form. 

spoon-chisel,  s.  A  bent  chisel,  with 
the  basil  on  both  sides,  used  by  sculptors. 

spoon-gouge,  s. 

Join. :  A  gouge  with  a  crooked  end,  used  in 
hollowing  out  deep  parts  of  wood. 

t  spoon-meat,  s.  Food  eaten  with  a 
spoon  ;  liquid  food,  (^Ford :  'Tis  Pity  She's  a 
Whore,  i.) 

spoon-worms,  s.pl.    [Gephyrea.] 

spoon  (1),  v.i.     [Spoom.]    To  move  rapidly 
through  the  water. 

"  without  any  inch  of  sayle,  we  spooned  before  the 
Bea.."~UaiJcluyt .   Voyages,  vol.  iii.,  p.  S49. 


spoon-drift,  o.    The  same  as  SPiNmtiFT 

(q.v.)- 

spo6n  (2),  v.t  &  i.  ^  [Spoon,  s.] 

*  A.  Trans. :  To  take  up  or  eat  with  a  spoon 
or  ladle. 

"  It  then  may  bo  spooned  up  as  It  Is  wauted.'''M 
Anderson :  On  the  Dtliry. 

B.  Intrans. :  To  act  the  lover. 

*spo6n'-age  (age  as  ig),  ».  [Bug.  spxnt; 
•aye.  J    Bpoon-nieat. 

"  And  suck  she  might  a  teat  for  teeth. 
And  spoona<je  too  did  fiiile.' 

yVurner:  Albions  £!nffland,  bk.  ii.,  ch.  x. 

Spoon'-bill,  3.    [Eng,  spoon^  s.,  and  bill.} 

1.  Ichthy. :  The  genus  Polyodon  (q.v.). 

2.  Omith. :  Any  individual  of  the  genus  Pla- 
talea  (q.v.);  specif.,  Platalea  leucorodia,  the 
White  Spoonbill,  found  over  the  greater  part 
of  Europe  and  Asia,  and  the  nortli  of  Africa. 
The  adult  male  is  about  thirty-two  inches 
long;  plumage  white  with  pale  pink  tinge; 
ot  tlie  junction  of  the  neck  with  the  breast 
there  is  a  band  of  bulTy  yellow  ;  the  naked 
skin  on  the  throat  is  yellow;  legs  and  feet 
black ;  bill  about  eight  incites  long,  very 
much  flattened  and  grooved  at  the  base,  the 
expanded  portion  yellow,  the  rest  black. 
There  is  a  white  occipital  crest  in  both  sexes. 
The  Spoonbill  possesses  no  power  of  modu- 
lating its  voice.  The  windpipe  is  bent  on  it- 
self, like  the  figure  8,  the  coils  applied  to  each 
other,  and  held  in  place  by  a  thin  membiane, 
Tliis  peculiarity  does  not  exist  in  young  birds. 
The  Roseate  Spoonbill  (P.  ajaja),  an  American 
speciea,  has  rose-colored  plumage.  It  is  the 
only  species  which  occurs  in  the  United  States, 
and  is  very  abundant  in  the  tropica.  It  is 
nearly  equal  in  size  to  the  White  Spoonbill, 
which  it  resembles  in  habitn.  This  bird  is  a 
beautiful  one,  its  plumage  being  of  a  fine  rose 
color,  the  tint  deepest  on  the  wings.  The  tail 
coverts  are  crimaon, 

spoon'-e^,  s.  ha.     [Eng,  spoon;  -ey.'] 

A,  As  suhst.  :  A  stupid  or  silly  fellow;  a 
noodle,  a  spoon.    (Slang.} 

"  Yea,  Captain  Waldron  nverred,  he  was  B  spooney ; 
that  was  the  light  uaiue  fur  a  man  who  let  hiuiself  be 
played  witu  aa  she  had  played  with  hiin."— J/ao- 
tnillan'a  Magazine,  Nov.,  1B69,  p.  65. 

B.  As  adj. :  Spoony. 

spoon'-fiil  (pi.  spodn'-fuls),  spodn'-fuU^ 
*  spone -ful,  ^^  spoone -full,  t  lEug. 
spoon,  s.  ;  -fidL\ 

1.  As  much  as  a  spoon  will  contain. 

"  Devour  the  whole  diah  without  oflbring  a  apjiynfiit 
to  Her  Boyal  HlRhiiesa." — Macaulag :  Ifist.  Eng,,  ch.  xi. 

2.  Any  small  quantity. 

"  At  lenst  of  03  much  importance  as  what  we  tniU? 
seldom,  and  only  by  graiuis  and  spoonfulls." — ArbutTi- 
not. 

Spo6n'-i[-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  spoony;  -ly.]  In  a 
weak  or  spoony  manner  ;  like  a  spoon. 

spoAn'-Wort,  s.     [Eng,  spoon,  and  wort.]    So 
named  bet;ause  its  leaf  is  shaped  like  an  old- 
fashioned  spoon.     (Prior.y] 
Bot. :  Cochlearia  o^citialis. 

spo6n'-^,  a.  &  s.    [Eng.  spoon,  s. ;  -y.} 

A.  As  adj.:  Soft,  silly,  weak-minded; 
specif,,  foolishly  fond,  showing  calf-love. 

"Lovell,  a  tall,  thin,  spoony  midshipman,  usually 
called  'Lady  Margaret.'"  — ^unnttj/.-  Singleton  Fon- 
tenoy. 

S.  As  siibst. :  A  spooney,  a  spoon. 

Spo6r,  s.  [Dut]  The  track  or  trail  of  a  wild 
animal,  especially  of  such  as  are  pursued  as 
game. 

"  Following  the  tpoor  slowly  and  laboriously  right 
up  to  the  top  of  the  hill."— /Veid,  Sept  4,  188C 

^'spodr,  V.i.  [Spoor,  s.]  To  follow  a  spoor 
or  trail. 

"  After  searching  ftnd  spooring  about  for  another 
hour,  we  were  obliged  to  abaudou  pursuit."— /-'ield, 
Feb.  17.  1887. 

spor-,  sp6r-d-,  pre/.  [Spore.]  Of,  belonging 
to,  or  possessing  spores  or  seed. 

Spor'-^de§t,  s.  pi    [Gr.]    [Sporadic] 

1.  Geog.  :  A  group  of  scattered  islands; 
especially  applied  to  a  group  of  islands  in  tho 
Archipelago. 

2.  Astron.  .*  Stars  not  Included  in  any  con- 
stellation ;  unformed  stars. 

*  Sp6-ra'-di-al,  «.  [Sporadic]  Scattered, 
sporadic. 


b^l,  b^ ;  pout,  j6^l ;  cat,  gcll,  cborus,  ^hin,  bench ;  go,  gem ;  thin,  this ;  sin,  as ;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist,   ph  =  i. 
-clan, -tian  =  Shan,   -tion, -sion  =  shun; -tion, -gion  =  zhan.   -cious, -tious, -sious  =  shus.   -ble, -die,  &c.  =  b^l,  del. 

26— Vol,  IV. 
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spd-rad'-ic,  spo-rad'-ic-al,  a.    [Low  Lat 

^orudicus,  iVoui  Gr.  (nropafiiKOs  (sporadilcos)  = 
scattered,  frum  oTropa?  {s^poras),  geiiit.  <r7rbpa6os 
(sporadus)  =  scattered,  tniui  (nreipm  (^^peira)  = 
to  scatter  ;  Fr.  sporadiqu'e.] 

1.  Ord.  Im,iio.  :  Separate,  single,  scattered  ; 
occurring  singly  or  apart  from  other  things 
or  the  same  kind. 

"  Under  tbeae  cl rcumstaucea.  the  cholera  wliich  bss 
brokdii  out  at  iUoutroail  would  iip.,e;ii-  Ij  ba  luiad  tuid 
tpuraUic'' — Daiig  TeiegrajJh,  Sept.  19.  HiB5. 

2.  Biol.:  Applied  to  animals  aud  plants 
sprpad  over  wide  areas. 

Sporadic-disease,  s. 

Pathol.:  A  disease  which,  being  normally 
an  epidemic  one,  attacks  in  a  particular  year 
only  a  person  here  and  there  without  spread- 
ing extensively. 

Bpo-rad'-ic-al-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  sporadical; 
-ly.]  Id  a  spoiadic  or  scattered  manner ; 
separately,  singly. 

"  They  iire  due  to  causes  acting  universally,  aud  not 
sporadicatly  ill  uiie  or  more  ceutres." — Uawla/tis  :  Early 
Man  in  Britain,  ch.  i. 

Sp6r-3jl-gi-3s'-ter,  s.  [Mod.  Lat.  sporan- 
gi{nm),  and  (jr.  atTTqp  (aster)  =  a  star.] 

Bot.  (H.):  Certain  bodies,  often  clavate, 
into  mixed  with  the  spore-cases  in  some  ferns. 
Probably  abortive  sporangia.    {Treas.  of  But.) 

8|>6r-^]i-gid'-i-um  (pL  spor-an- 

gid'-i-a),  s.  [Mod,  Lat  sporangium,  and 
Gr.  elSo^  (eidos)  =  form.] 

Bot. :  The  inner  series  of  organs  to  which 
the  peristome  belongs  in  the  capsule  of  a  moss. 

sp6r-an'-gl-61e,  spdr-an-gi-o'-lum  (pi. 

sp6r-an-gi-o'-la),  s.    [Mod.  Lat.,  dumu. 
from  sporanguim  (q.v,).] 
Bot.  :  A  case  containing  sporidiainFungals. 

^or-an'-gi-o-pliore,  spor-an-gj-oph- 
dr-um  (pi.  spbr-an-gi-oph'-or-a),  s. 

[Mod.  Lat.  sporangium,  aud  Gr.(/)up6s  (pkoros) 
^  bearing.] 

Bot. :  The  axis  or  columella  on  which  the 
spore-f^ses  are  borne  in  stmie  ferns;  the  fila- 
ments hearing  tlie  sporangia  in  some  fungals. 

Bpbr~an'-gi-um  (pi.  spor-an'-gi-a),  s. 

[Pref.  spor-j  and  Gr.  ayyslov  {angyeion)  —  a 
vessel,  a  jiail,  a  capsule.] 

Bot. :  The  case  in  wliich  the  spores  are  con- 
tained in  flmverless  plants.  It  varies  in  the 
different  ordeis. 

spore  (1),  s.  [Gr.  oTTopo?  (sporos),  triTopd  (spora) 
=  a  sowing,  seed.] 

1.  Bot. :  The  reproductive  body  in  a  crypto- 
gam, which  diHei-s  from  a  seed  in  being  com- 
posed simply  of  cells  and  not  containing  an 
embryo.  Called  also  Sporules.  Applied  also 
to  tlie  reproductive  bodies  produced  either 
Bingly  or  at  the  tips  of  the  fruit-bearing 
threads  in  Fungi. 

"  From  tlie  otfeiisive  smell  communicated  to  aouiid 
corn  by  tliu  bnratiug  of  the  eiiveluije  and  diBtiibutiuu 
of  the  fetid  spores.'— Field,  Oct,  5,  ISdS. 

2.  Palmobot. :  A  large  part  of  the  Better-bed 
coal  of  Lowmoor,  near  Leeds,  is  formed  by 
spores  and  sporangia  ;  so  is  the  white  coal  of 
Australia.     [Flemingites.] 

3.  2ool.(PL):  The  reproductive  gemmulea 
of  cei-tain  sponges. 

spore-case»  s. 

Bot. ;  The  immediate  covering  of  the  spores 
in  cjyptogams, 

•  Spore  (2),  s.    [Spue,  s.] 

Bp6r-en-d6-ne'-ma,  s.     [Pref.  spor- ;   Gr. 

evbov {eiidon)  =:  in,  within,  and  i^jita  {nemxi)  = 

yarn.] 

Bot. :  Either  a  genuine  genus  of  Hyphomy- 

{     cetous  Fungi,  or  3.  spurious  one,  founded  on 

t     soiiie  ha'*  developed  furjgals.     Sporendonevia 

■     muscce  grows  on  flies  in  antunin,  and  kills 

them.     The  fly  attacked  adheres  to  the  walls 

or  window-panes  by  its  proboscis,  with   its 

lei^s  spread  out.     About  twenty-four  hours 

alter  death  a  white  snbstauue  projects  from 

between  each  ring  of  the  abdomen,  and  in  a 

day  or  two  after  there  is  a  circle  around  the 

body.     Called  also  Empusa  or  Empusina. 

t  spbr'-id,  s.    [Spqridium.] 
Bot. :  A  spore  (q.v,). 

Spor-i-des'-mi-um,  s.  [Pref.  sporo-,  and 
Gr.  Seo-fxos  {desiftos)  —  a  band.] 


Bot. :  An  obscure  genus  of  Naked-spored 
Fungals,  with  many  species.  They  form  soot- 
like  patches  on  wooden  rails,  &c. 

spbr-i-dif'-er-i,  s.  pi.    [Mod   Lat  5poridia, 
and  Lat.  fdro  =  to  bear.] 

Bot. :  The  second  of  two  cohorts  of  Fungals. 
It  consists  of  tlioae  bearing  spuridia.  Orders, 
Ascomycetes  and  Physomycetes. 

spbr-i-dir-er-otis, «.  [Sporidiferi.]  Bear- 
ing sporidia. 

Spbr-id-i-6'-la,  s.  pi     [PI.  of  dimin.  from 
Mod,  Lat.  sportdium  (q.v.).j 

Bot.  :  The  spores  or  sporulea  of  Thallogens 
and  Acrogens. 

spbr-id -i-um  (pi.  spbr-id'-I-a),  «.    [Pref. 

spor-,  and  Gr.  etdos  (tuios)  =  form.] 

Botany  {PL):  (1)  The  spores  of  fungals  and 
lichens  when  contained  in  asci.  (2)  Granules 
resembling  sporules,  occurring  in  Algals. 
(Fries.)  (3)  The  immediate  cover  of  sporules 
in  Fungals. 

spbr-if'-er-i,  s.  pi.     [Mod.  Lat.  sponis  =  a 
spore,  and  Lat.  Zero  =  to  bear.] 

Bot. :  The  first  of  two  cohorts  of  Fungals. 
It  consists  of  tliose  bearing  spores.  Orders, 
Hymenoniycetes,  Gasteroniycetea,  Coniomy- 
Ciites,  and  Hyphomycetes. 

spbr-if -er-ou3,  a.    [Sforiferi.J 

Bot. :  Bearing  spores, 
•  sporne,  v.t.  [Spurn.] 
spbr-o-,  pre/.    [Spor-.] 

spbr-bb'-o-liis.  s.     [Pref.    sporo-j  and  Gr. 
^oAos  (polos)  =  a  throwing.] 

Bot.  :  A  genus  of  Agrosteae.  Spordbolus 
tenacisslmus,  growing  on  dry,  barren  ground 
in  India,  is  a  good  fodder  grass. 

spbr'-o-carp,  spbr-o-car'-pi-iim  (pi. 
spbr-o-car'-pi-a),  s.   [Pref.  sporo-,  and  Gr. 

Kapnos  (Jcarpos)  =  fruit.] 

But.  :  Any  spore-case.  Applied  specially  to 
(1)  a  two-valved,  coruiceous  involucre  in  Mar- 
sileaceie ;  (2)  the  sporanguim  in  Jungerman- 
niaeciE  ;  (3)  one  of  the  spore-cases  in  Lyco- 
podiacese ;  (4)  one  of  the  thee*  in  Equisetacese. 

Spor  -  och'  -  ni  -  dae,  spbr-och-na'-je-se, 

s.  pi.     [Mod.  Lat.  sporockn(us) ;  Lat.  fern.  pi. 
adj.  sutt'.  -id(B,  -aceos.] 

Bot. :  A  family  or  tribe  of  Halyserese.  Olive- 
coloured,  unjointed  sea-weeds,  the  oospor- 
angesan  Itrichosporanges  of  which  are  attached 
to  external,  jointed  filaments,  either  free  or 
compacted  together. 

spbr-och'-niis,  s.     [Pref.    sporo-^   and   Gr. 

Xyovi;  (chno'tLs)  =  foam,  wool,  &.C.] 

i3(j;. ;  The  typical  genusofSporochnidEe(q.T.). 
Receptacles  lateral,  on  short  peduncles. 

spbr-o-cla'-diruxn  (pi.  spbr-6-cla'-di-a), 

s.     [Pref-  sporo't  and  Gr.  kAoSos  (klados)  =  a 
shoot,  a  branch,] 

But. :  A  branch  on  which  the  reproductive 
bodies  of  some  Algals  grow. 

spbr'-6-9yst,  ».    [Pref.  sporo-,  and  Eng.  cyst.] 
Bot. :  The  spore-case  of  Algals. 

spbr'-o-derm,  s.    [Pref.  sporo-,  aud  Gr.  Sipfia 

(derma)  =  skin.] 
Bot.  :  The  skin  of  a  spore. 

t  spbr'-6-gen,  s.   [Pref.  sporo-,  and  Gr.  vewaco 
(gen iLuo)  =■  to  engender.] 
Bot. :   A  plant  bearing  spores  instead   of 


t  spbr-6-g6'-ni-um  (pi.  spbr-o-go'-ni-a), 

s.     [Pref.  sporo-,  and  Gr.    yoc^   (go)ie)  =  off- 
spring.] 

Bot. :  A  fruit-like  structure,  in  which  the 
spores  are  formed  in  the  Musiales. 

spbr'-6-phbre,  s.     [Pref.  sporo-,  and  Gr.  i^opos 

(piLoros)  =  bearing.] 


1.  One  of  the  fertile  cells  in  the  Naked- 
spored  Fungi.     [Basidia.] 

2.  A  filamentous  pro(;ess  supporting  a  spora. 

spbr-6ph'-yl-lum  (pi.  spbr-6ph'-yl-la), 

s.     [Pref.  sporo-,  and  Gr.  ^liAAov  (phullon)=B. 
leaf.j 


Bot. :  A  small  leaflet  bearing  teti-aspore^ 
as  in  Plocamium. 

spbr'-d-slic,  A.    [Pref.  sporo-,  and  Eng.  socl 
Zool.  (PL):  The  simple  generative  tuds  ot 
certain  Hydrozoa,  in    which    the    meduiolll 
structure  is  not  developed 

spor- 6 -zb' -id,  s.     [Pref. 
sporo- ;  Gr.  ^wov  (zoou)  =  aa 
animal,  aud  elSos  (eidos)  = 
form.] 
Biol. .  A  zoospore  (q.v.), 

spor* -ran,  spor' -an,  s. 

[Gael,  sporan  =  a  purse ; 
Lish  sparan.]  The  pouch  or 
large  purse  worn  by  High- 
landers in  full  dress,  and 
by  men  of  the  kilted  regi- 
ments. It  is  usually  made 
of  Hie  skin  of  some  animal 
with  the  hair  on,  and  often 
ornamented  with  silver  and 
stones.  It  is  worn  in  front 
of  the  kilt.  The  illustration 
represents  a  soldier  of  the  42nd  Regiment  (the 
Black  Watch),  wearing  the  sporran. 

" '  Ay.'  replied  the  Highlander ;  '  but  I  keep  neithei 

enaw  nor  dollura  in  my  sporran.'" — Hcott:  Hub  Jioth 

ch.  xxili. 

sport,  *  sporte,  s.  [A  contract,  of  disport  op 
desport ;  cf.  spend  for  dispend,  splay  for  dis- 
play, &c.] 

1.  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  A  game,  pastime,  or  amusement,  in  which 
a  person  engages  ;  a  play,  adiversion,  a  merry- 
making, a  frolic-    (Coivper:  Task,  ii.  638.) 

2.  Out-of-door  recreations  sucli  as  grown-up 
men  engage  in,  and  more  especially  hunting, 
shooting,  racing,  Hshing,  and  the  like.  (Often 
used  for  such  amusements  collectively  ) 

"The  king,  who  was  exces-iively  affected  to  hunting, 
and  t)ie  s/jurls  of  ths  Held,  hud  a  great  desire  tu  lUHko 
a  ^rott  pjirk,  for  red  as  well  ay  wllow  deer,  between 
Richmond  and  Hampton  Court."— CiaT-e-ndtm. 

3.  A  comprehensive  term  embracini;  aH 
forms  of  athletics  and  games  of  skill  in  which 
prizes  are  competed  for  or  money  s(-aked. 

4.  Amusement  or  entertainment  derived 
from  some  person  or  thing;  diversion;  enjoy* 
ment  received. 

"  By  disturbing  the  foxes  spoil  the  iport  of  filB- 
hunters."— ^'ijW.  Feb.  12,  18S7. 

6,  Jest,  as  opposeil  to  earnest;  a  joke* 

"  In  merry  sport  .  .  .  let  the  forfelfc 
Be  noiiiinated  for  an  equal  pound 
Of  your  f.iir  flesh." 

Ukakimp. :  Merchant  of  Vonin,  ^.  flt 
6.  Mockery,  mock,  ridicule,  derimoa;  del3k 
aive  mirth.    (1  Esdras  i.  51.) 

*  7.  A  play  ;  a  theatrical  performanc^k 

"  Mark  the  moral  of  this  si/orL" 

tihafcesp. :  Richard  Tf.,  1% 

8.  That  with  which  one  plays,  or  whick  fii 
driven  about ;  a  toy,  a  plaything, 

"  JU  en  are  tpart  of  circu  instances,  when 
The  circuustauceu  seem  the  sport  of  men," 

iiyron:  Don  Juan,  ▼.  A 

*  9.  Play  ;  idle  jingling. 

"An  author  who  should  iutroduce  such  k  «port  Of 
words  iipuuourstage  would  meet  withsmallappluua 
— Druoine. 

*  10.  Amorous  dallying ;  sensual  enjoymerft 
of  love. 

"He  hiid  Bome  feeling  of  the  sport."— Shak€tP>: 
Ifenaure  for  Measure,  Hi.  2. 

II.  Biol. :  Any  organism  which  deviates 
from  the  normal  or  natural  condition. 

"  We  may  conclude  that  sudden  varintioiis  or  Sparta, 
Buchas  the  appearance  uf  a  crest  of  feiitliers  on  Uie 
head  .  .  ,  would  occur  at  rare  intervals  duriii(j  the 
many  centuries  which  have  elapsed  sliiLe  the  pigeuii 
WHS  first  domesticated."- Z/orwin ;  Animals  &  Plantx, 
i.213. 

t  (1)  Book  of  Sports : 

Eiig.  Hist.  :  A  proclamation  issnod  hy 
James  I.,  on  May  24,  1618,  entitled  "l^ia 
King's  Majesty's  Declaration  to  his  subjects 
concerning  lawful  sports  to  be  used."  It  is 
often  represented  as  enjoining  sports  on  tiifi 
Lord's  Day.  It  only  enacted  that  jipnpie 
"should  not  after  the  end  of  Divine  strvieo 
be  disturbed,  letted,  or  discouraged  from  any 
lawful  recreations."  Its  first  pulilication  led 
to  a  Sabbat^iian  controversy.  The  Declara- 
tion was  embodied  in  a  similar  docninerrt 
issued  by  Charles  I.  in  1633,  and  the  severity 
with  which  the  public  reading  of  it  by  the 
clergy  was  enforced  roused  the  Puritans  to  a 
degree  jDf  indignation  which  contributed  net 
a  little  to  the  overthrow  of  the  Monarchy  aJid 
the  Establishment.     In  lti44,  the  Parliament 


f^te,  fat,  f^e,  amidAt.  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pme,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot, 
or,  wbie,  w^lf;  wbrii,  who,  son ;  mute,  ciib,  ciire,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full ;  try,  Syrian,    se,  cs  =  6 ;  ey  =  a ;  qu  =  Iew, 
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ordered  all  copies  of  it  to  be  called  in  and 
publicly  burnt. 
(2)  In  s^port :  In  joke  or  jest ;  not  in  earnest. 

Bport,  *  sporte.  v.t.  &  i.    [Sport,  s.] 

A.  Transitive  : 

*  1.  To  divert,  to  amuse,  to  make  merry. 

(Used  reflexively.) 
"Against  whom  doyetportjourBelven."—T$aiah\vH.  4. 

•  2.  To  exhibit  by  any  kind  of  play. 

"Now  sporting  on  thy  lyre  the  love  of  youth." 
Dryderi,    {Todd.) 

3,  To  exhibit ;  to  bring  out  in  public ;  to 
wear.    (Slang.) 

"Duly  qurtlifled  hy  i^e  to  sport  silk  and  eatln  on 
the  public  raceuourse."— Aii^i/  Chronicle,  Deo.  28,  18B5. 

B.  Intransitive: 

L  Ordhmry  Language: 

I.  To  i>lay,  to  frolic;  to  make  merry;  to 
amuse  one's  self,    {Milton :  Lycidas,  68.) 

•  2.  To  trifle. 

*' If  any  man  turn  relialnn  Into  raillery,  by  hold 
Jests,  he  renders  himself  ridiculous,  because  he  sports 
with  his  own  lUe."—Tiltotson. 

*  3.  To  follow  the  diversions  of  the  field. 

II.  Biol.  :  To  assume  a  character  diflerent 
from  the  specific  or  varietal  type. 

"The  tportinu  character  of  roses  was  as  much  ob- 
served at  that  time  as  now."~Field,  March  6,  1886. 

•I  *  (1)  To  sport  off:  To  utter  sportively ;  to 
throw  off  with  ease. 
(2)  To  sport  one's  oak:  [Oak,  %  (2)J. 

spbrt-a-bil'-i-ty,  ».    [Eng.  sport ;  -ability.] 
Frolicsoineness. 

"  In  this  sportability  of  chit-chat."— >S(c7Tie  :  Sent. 
Journey ;  The  Passport. 

•  Sp6rt'-a-ble,  a.  [Eng.  sport;  -a&te.]  Pre- 
sentable, natural. 

"  He  had  lost  the  tportable  key  of  his  voice." — 
Sterne :  Tristram  Shayidy,  vi.  115. 

•spbrt'-al,  a.  [Eng.  sport;  -al]  Of  or  per- 
taining to  sports  ;  used  in  sports.    (Dryden.) 

•  sport'-anje,  *-.  [Eng.  sport;  -ance.}  Sport, 
gaiety. 

"  Round  in  a  circle  our  sportance  must  be." 

Peele:  Arraignment  of  Paris,  i.  1. 

•sp6rt'-er,  s.  [Eng.  sport;  -er.]  One  who 
sports ;  a  sportsman. 

Sporf-fiil,  a.     [Eng.  sport;  -/u?(Z).] 

1.  Full  of  sport ;  frolicsome,  merry,  wanton, 
mirthful.    (Milton:  P.  L.,  iv.  396.) 
*2.  Done  in  jest  or  sport ;  sportive. 

"  Though  it  be  a  sportful  combat," 

Shakesp. :  TroUzis  ±  Cressida,  L  8. 

*$.  Amorous,  wanton. 

"  Let  Kate  be  chaste,  and  Dian  sportful." 

Shakesp.  :  Turning  of  the  Shrew,  il. 

•Sp6rt'-fiil-l3^,  adv.  [Eng.  sportful ;  -ly.]  In 
a  sportful  manner ;  in  sport  ;  sportively, 
playfully. 

)  "To  see  or  hear  a  serious  thing  sportfuUjf  repre- 

mnted."— Sco«;  Christian  Life,  pt.  ii.,  ch.  iii, 

•  spbrt-fiil-noss,  s.  X^sxg.  sportful ;  ■mss.\ 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  sportful ;  play- 
fulness, sportivciiess. 

"The  ladies  lost  the  farther  marking  his #por(/W-  , 
nest."— Sidney  :  Arcadia,  bk.  ii. 

Bport'-ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.    [Sport,  v.] 

A.  As  pr.  par. :  (See  the  verb). 

B.  As  adjective : 

1.  Ord.  Lang.  :  Pertaining  or  relating  to 
epnrt  or  sports  ;  practising  or  given  to  sport 
or  sports. 


2.  Biol.  :  Assuming  the  character  of  a  sport. 
[Spokt,  s.,  il.  Sporting-plant,] 

C,  ^s  subst. :  The  act  or  habit  of  engaging 
in  sport  or  sports. 

*  sporting-house,  s.  A  public-house 
frequented  by  sportsmen,  betting-men,  &c. 
[Sport,  s.,  I.  3.] 

sporting-man,  5.  A  sportsman  ;  one 
who  follows  sport,  as  a  pugilist,  a  pedestrian, 
a  racing-man,  &c.    [Sport,  s.,  I.  3.] 

sporting-paper,  s.  A  paper  or  journal 
devoted  to  the  interests  of  sport.     [Sportinq- 

MAN.] 

"  A  London  daily  that  chiefly  livea  on  sport,  though 
it  in  not  a  regnhition  tporting -paper."— Referee,  April 
10,  1887. 

*  sporting-piece,  s.    A  plaything. 

"  A  pool-  spnrtlng-piece  for  the  gTti&t."—Jiichard8on: 
Pamela,  li.  15. 


sporting-plant,  s. 

Bot.  dt  Hort.:  The  name' given  by  gardeners 
to  plants  which  have  suddenly  produced  a 
single  bud  with  a  new  and  sometimes  widely 
different  character  from  that  of  the  other  buds. 
Darwin  calls  them  bud- variations,  and  says 
that  tliey  can  be  jiropagated  by  grafts,  &c., 
and  sometimes  Ijy  seed.  Tliey  rarely  occur  in 
plants  in  a  state  of  nature,  but  are  commou 
under  culture.    (Origin  of  Species,  ch.  i.) 

sporting-press,  s.  That  portion  of  the 
public  press  devoted  exclusively  or  raaiuly  to 
the  interests  of  sport. 

*  Spbrt'-ihg-l]?,  adv.  [Eng.  sporting;  -ly.] 
In  a  sportive  manner  ;  sportively,  in  sport. 

"  You  do  it.  I  euppoBe,  but  spQrtingly.'—Bammond  : 
Works,  L  193. 

Spbrt'-ive,  a.     [Eng.  sport;  -ive.] 

1.  Tending  to  or  engaged  in  sport;  sportful, 
merry,  gay,  frolicsome,  playful. 
"  How  often  have  I  led  thy  sportive  choir. 
With  tuneless  pipe,  beside  ttie  murmuring  Loire  I" 
QoldsnUth :  The  Traveller. 

*  2.  Amorous,  wanton. 

"  I,  that  am  not  shaped  for  sportive  tricks. " 

SJuikesp. :  Hichard  III.,  i.  1. 

spbrt'-ive-l^,  adw.  [^ng.  sportive ;  -ly.]  In  a 
sportive  manner;  playfully,  in  sport. 

"  I  saw  the  soft  air  sportiveli/  to  take  it, 
And  tuto  str.iuge  and  sundry  forms  to  make  It." 
Dragton :  Duke  of  Suffolk  to  tlie  French  Queen, 

Sport' -ive-ness,  s.  [Eng.  sportive ;  -ness.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  sportive  ;  dispo- 
sition to  mirtli ;  playfulness,  mirth,  gaiety, 
frolicsomeness. 

"ITie  fiuale— the  Sal tarello— embodying  sa  it  does 
the  sportivenest  and  tumult  of  an  Italiau  carnival, 
never  lacked  the  velocity  and  vigour  the  themes  de- 
miuid.."— Daily  Telegrajjh,  Sept.  10,  1885. 

*  sport'-less,  a.    ['Eng.  sport ;  -less.]   Without 

sport  or  mirth  ;  joyless. 

"Casting  what  tportfess  nights  she  ever  led." 

P.  Fletcher  :  Piscatory  Egtogues,  vil. 

* Spbrt'-ling,  s.  [Eng.  sport;  dimin.  suff. 
-ling.]  A  little  person  or  creature  that  sports 
or  piays  about 

"  Pretty  sporCtingt  full  of  May." 

Philips ;  To  Miss  Carteret. 

Sp6rt§l -man,  s.    [Eng.  sports,  and  man.] 

1.  One  who  en^ges  in  or  is  given  to  the 
sports  of  the  field ;  one  skilled  in  spoils,  as 
hunting,  shooting,  fisliing,  &c. 

"  Gray  dawn  appears  ;  the  tporfrman  and  his  train 
Speckle  the  bosom  of  the  distAut  plain." 

Cowper  :  Progress  of  Error,  82. 

2.  A  sporting-man  (q.v.). 

sp6rt^'-man-like,  *  sport^'-man-ljir,  a, 

[Eng.  sportsinan  ;  -like,  -ly.]    Befitting  or  be- 
coming a  sportsman. 

"  Fly-flshiug  Is  practically  brought  to  a  standstill  by 
the  less  sportsmanly  method."— /"ieZd,  Oct.  IT,  1685. 

sporty' -man -Ship,  s.  [Eng.  sportsman; 
-ship.]  The  practice  of  sportsmen;  skill  in 
field  sports. 

*  Sport^'-wom-an,  s.     [Eng.  sports,  and  wo- 

man.]    A  w'oinan  who  engages  in  field  sports. 
"The  twenty-three  sportsmen  and  sportswomen  who 
took  part  iu  li."—Daily  Telegraph,  Dec.  6, 1BS5. 

spor'-tu-la,  8.    [Sportule.] 

*  Sp6r'-tu-lar-3^,  a.    [Eng.  sportul(e);  -ary.] 

Subsisting  on  alms,  doles,  or  charitable  con- 
tributions. 

'■These  sportuTary  preach  era.  "—5^*  Bali:  Cases  o/ 
Conscience,  dis.  iii,  ch.  vii, 

*  S'DOr'-tule,  s.  [Lat.  sportula,  dimin.  from 
sporta  ='a  wicker-basket ;  Fr.  sportule.]  An 
alms,  a  dole ;  a  charitable  gift  or  contribu- 
tion ;  a  largess. 

"The  bishops,  who  consecrated  the  ground,  had  a 
spill  or  sportule  from  the  credulous  \aAty."—Ayliffe  : 
Parergon. 

spor'-ule,  s.     [Dimin.  fromEug.  spore(q.v.).] 

Botany : 

1.  A  spore. 

2.  A  granule  within  a  spore;  a  sporidiolum. 

sp6r-u-lif'-er-ous,  a.     [Eng.  sporule,  and 
Lat.  fero  —  to  bear,  to  produce.] 
Bot. :  Bearing  sporules. 

spot,  *  spotte,  s.  [From  the  same  root  as 
A.S.  spdtl  =  sinttle  (q.v.);  cf.  Dut.  spat=a. 
speck,  a  spot ;  spatten  =  to  spatter,  to  bedash ; 

Sw,  spott  =  S]}\tt]e ;    spotta—to  spit;    Dan. 
spittle  =  a  spot,  a  speckle.] 


I.  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  A  mark  on  a  substance  or  body  made  by 
foreign  matter  ;  a  place  discoloured  ;  a  speck, 
a  blot. 

2.  A  small  part  of  a  different  colour  ftom 
that  of  the  ground  on  which  it  is. 

"An  idea  made  up  of  barely  the  simple  ones  of  a 
beast  with  spots,  has  but  a  confused  Idea  of  a  leopard." 
—Locke:  Human  Underst.,  bk.  it,  ch,  xxix. 

3.  A  dark  jilace  on  the  disc  or  face  of  the 
sun  or  a  planet.    [Sun-spot.] 

4.  A  stain  on  character  or  reputation ;  a 
disgrace,  a  reproach. 

"  Marching  In  lovely  wise,  that  could  deserve 
No  spot  of  blame. '"^  Spenser  :  F.  Q.,  IV.  L  4. 

5.  A  small  extent  of  space ;  a  place,  a 
locality. 

"  That  spot  to  which  I  poiut  is  Paradlae, 
Adam's  abode."  Milton :  P.  L.,  HI.  784. 

6.  A  variety  of  the  common  pigeon,  having 
a  spot  on  its  head,  just  above  its  beak. 

*  7.  A  stroke,  a  piece. 

*'  You  have  made  a  fine  spot  of  work  on  t" — dbber; 
Jfon-Jaror,  L 

II.  Billiards : 

1.  A  mark  near  the  top  of  tbe  table,  on 
which  the  red  ball  is  placed. 

2.  A  spot-stroke  (q.v.). 

1"  On  (or  upon)  tlie  spot:  Immediately; 
without  moving  ;  at  once  ;  hence,  fig.,  on  the 
alert,  all  alive  to,  well  up  in. 

spot-lens,  s. 

Microscopy:  A  hemispherical  lens  with  a 
large  opaque  spot  in  the  centre  of  its  plane 
face,  adjustable  with  this  plane  side  upwards 
under  the  stage  of  tlie  microscope,  so  that  the 
object  is  in  tlie  focus  of  the  rays  wliidi  it 
converges  from  the  mirror.  The  elfer-t  of  this 
arrangement  is  tliat  no  direct  liglit  from  the 
mirror  can  enter  tlie. objective,  the  spot  caus- 
ing a  central  shadow,  but  tlie  light  receiveil 
by  the  object  from  the  marginal  rays,  and 
reflected  again  by  its  particles,  does  enter. 
Hence  the  object  ajijiears  as  if  bi'iglitly  self 
illuminated  upon  a  dark  back-ground. 

spot-stroke,  5. 

Billiards:  A  stroke  which  consists  in  lioling 
the  red  ball  time  after  time  in  one  of  the  top 
pockets. 

spot,  v.t.     [Spot,  s.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  To  make  or  put  a  spot  or  mark  on ;  to 
discolour,  to  stain  :  as,  To  spot  a  dress. 

2.  To  mark  with  a  colour  diCTerent  from  the 
ground. 

"  Have  you  not  seen  a  handkerchief, 
Spotted  with  strawberries,  in  youx  n  ife'G  hand  t " 
Shakesp. ;  Othello,  iii  S. 

3.  To  cover  with  small  spots  or  sprigs  :  ad, 
to  spot  muslin. 

*  4.  To  put  a  patch  or  patches  on  by  way  erf 
ornament. 

*'  Next  morning  the  whole  puppet-show  waa  filled 
with  faces  spotted  after  the  wbiggisU  maDn^r."— 
Addison:  Spectator,  No.  81. 

5.  To  mark  as  with  a  spot ;  to  mark  or  note, 

so  as  to  ensure  recognition  ;  hence,  to  catch 

with  the  eye  ;  to  detect,  to  recognize.  (Colloq.', 

"  The  hoimda  spotted  him,  and  lie  became  food  and 

trophy  two  miuutes  later."— /''icM,  April  4,  1885. 

•  6.  To  stain,  to  taint,  to  Idemish. 

"  upon  their  spotted  souls." 

Shakesp. :  lUchard  IT.,  iU,  2. 

XL  Technically: 

1.  Billiards :  To  place  (the  red  ball)  on  the 
spot. 

"  The  marker  spotting  the  \ia.l\."— Field,  Dec.  9. 1835. 

2.  Horse-racing,  d:c. :  To  pick  out ;  to  pitch 
upon  ;  to  choose.    (Slang.) 

"  Having  met  with  tolerable  success  in  upottinff 
the  winners." — Morning  Chronicle,  June  22,  1857. 

1[  To  Spot  timber :  To  cut  or  chip  it  in  pre- 
paration for  hewing. 

Spot'-less,  a.     [Eng.  spot;  -less.] 

1.  Free  from  spots,  foul  matter,  or  discolor- 
ation ;  unspotted.    (Thomson:  Winter,  810.) 

2.  Free  from  stain  or  blemish ;  pure,  im- 
maculate, untainted. 

"  Marquis  and  count  of  spotl/^KS  fame." 

Longfellow :  Coplas  de  Manrigue, 


spot'-less-ljr,  adv.    [Eng. 
spotless  manner. 


y.]   In« 


Spot'-less-ness,   s.      [Eng.   spotless;    -ness.] 

The  quality  or  state  of  being  spotless  ;  free^ 
doni  from  spot,  stain,  or  blemish  ;  purity. 

"  Lord,  if  thou  look  for  a  spot/essness,  whom  will 
thou  look  upon  I  " — Dunne  :  Devotions. 


boil,  boy;  pout,  jo^l;  cat,  50!!,  chorus,  9hin,  benQh;  go,  gem;  thin«  this;  sin,  as;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist,   -ins* 
*ci£Ui,  -tlan  =  Shan,   -tion,  -sion  =  shun ;  -tion,  -gion  =  zhun.    -cious,  -tlous^  -sious  =  shus.   -hie,  -die,  &o.  =  Ijgl.  d^L 
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spotted— spraiekle 


■^f -ted,  a,    [Eng.  spot ;  -ed.] 

1.  Marked  with  spots  or  places  of  a  different 
eolour  from  the  ground  ;  disculoured. 

"  Two  water  snakea  swam  by  the  ship :  they  wers 
h^)iiiiu][y »p0tted."^Cook:  tirgt  I'o.i/nge,  bk.  ill.,  ch.li. 

*  2.  Stained,  tainted,  disgi-aced,  polluted, 
guilty. 

"  This  spntted  and  inconstant  inao." 

Shakesp. :  Midtummer  /fiyht'a  Dream,  1.  L 

spotted-axis,  s.    [Axis  (2).] 
spotted-blenny,  s. 

Ichthy.  :  lilennius  vulgaris,  a  fish  from  five 
to  seven  inclies  long,  coniinnn  ou  the  British 
Bhores.  *'Its  thinness  has  also  acquired  for 
It  the  epithet  of  Gunnel  or  Gunwale,  such 
being  the  nains  of  the  thin  de^l  forming  the 
nitper  streak  of  a  boat,  which  the  fish  is  sup- 
posed to  be  like."  {Yarrell:  Brit.  FUhes 
(wi.  3i-d),  ii.  377).  Called  also  Spotted-gunnel 
and  Butter-fish. 

8potted-comfi*ey,  s. 

hot. :  Fulmonaria  officinalis, 
spotted-dogfish,  s.    [Dogfish.] 

spotted-ellipsoglossus,  s. 

Zonl. :  EUipsjglossa  n(nvia,  one  of  the  two 
■pecies  of  the  Japanese  genns  Ellipsnglossa, 
which  forms  a  connecting  link  between  the 
land  and  tlie  water  salamanders. 

spotted-emu,  s. 

Ornith.:  Dro-nueus  irroratuSf  confined  to 
Western  Austmlia. 

spotted -fever*  9.      [Neuropobpoeic- 

FEVER.] 

spotted-flycatcliera  «.    [FLycATCHER, 

«.(y.J 
spotted-goby,  s. 

Ichthy.:  Gobius  minutus;  called  also  the 
Freckled-  or  Speckled-goby.    [Gobjus.] 

spotted-gminel,  ».    [Spotted-blenny.] 

spotted-hysena,  s.    [Hy^na.] 

spotted-lamprey,  a,    [Lauprey.] 

spotted-maaakin,  s. 

Ornith.:  The  genua  Pardalottis  (q.v.)- 
(SuJatTison.) 

spotted-menobranclius,  s, 

Zifl. :    Menobranchus  punctatus,      [Meno- 

BRANCHUS.] 

spotted-muslin,  s. 

1.  Orel.  Lang. :  Muslin  covered  with  small 
8piiy;s  or  spots. 

2,  Eiitom. :  Diophora  mendica,  a  British  moth, 
llamily  Clielonidie.    Male  bluuk,  female  white. 

spotted-ray,  s.    [Hojielyn-ray.] 

spotted -salamander,  »,     [Salamak- 

I>£R,  II.  2. J 

spotted-snake,  s, 

Zoul.  :  Tropidonotus  natrice,    [Snake,  s.  II.] 
spotted-sulphur,  s. 

HhIoiii.  :  A  British  night-moth,  Agrophila 
tulpkiiratis. 

spotted-tree,  s. 

Bot. :  Flindersia  maculosa,  a  native  of  Queen  s- 
lan<l.    So  nameil  because  the  trnnk  is  covered 
■with  spots,  uvving  to  the  outer  bark  falling  off 
'  in  patiilies. 

spotted  'Wild-cat,  s, 

Ziiol. :  Fetis  torquata,  an  Indian  species, 
about  eighteen  inches  long,  the  tai".  bt-lni,' 
abiiut  :i  fitot  more.  It  is  gray,  spotted  witli 
black,  and  the  e.irs  are- tufted,  indicating  a 
relationship  with  the  Lynxes. 

spotted- wrasse,  s. 

Ichthy. :  Labrus  mixtus.    [Red-wrasse.] 

8p6t'-ted-ness,  s.  [Eng.  spntted;  •ness.} 
Tlie  quality  or  state  of  being  spotted. 

spot'-ter,  s.    [Eng.  spot,  v. ;  -er.]    One  who 

makes  spots, 

Spot-ti-ness,  8.  [Eng.  spotty;  -ness.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  spotty  or  marked 
wirli  spots. 

Spot'-ty',  o.      [Eng.  spot;   -y."]     Pnll  of  or 
marked  with  spots  ;  spotted ;  patchy, 
"  To  descry  new  lAnda. 
Rivers  or  moantalnB  in  her  spotty  globe." 

Milton  :  P  L.,  L  29L 


*  sp6i^'-age  (age  as  ig),  s.  [Eng.  spous(fi); 
■age.]    The  act  of  espousing ;  espunsal. 

"The    glorious    tpotisage  of  the    Lainhe."— Aole.* 
Discourse  on  the  Revelation,  F.  ill.,  Cki.  4. 

*  spous-aile,  s.    [Spousal.] 

*  spo^'-al,  "spous-all,  "spous-ayl, 
spous-aile,  a.  &  s.  [A  contract,  of  espousal 
(q.v.).] 

A.  As  adj. :  Pertaining  or  relating  to  mar- 
riage ;  nuptial,  matrimonial,  connubial,  bridal. 

"  From  them  Asterin  sprung,  a  nymph  renowned. 
And  with  the  spousal  love  of  Persas  crowned," 

Cooke;  iiesiod,  fiSa. 

B.  As  subst. :  Espousal,  marriage,  nuptials. 
(Generally  used  in  the  pluiul.) 

"  So  be  there  'twlxt  your  kingdoms  such  a  spoutal.' 
ShaJCesp. :  Henry  V.,  v.  2. 

SpO^e,  SpO wse,  s.  [O.  Fr.  espous,  esponx, 
espouse;  Fr.  epottx,  ipouse,  from  Lat.  sponsiLS, 
fem,  sponsa  =  one  betrotlied,  a  bridegroom,  a 
l)ride,  from  spoiisiis,  pa.  par,  of  sj>ondeo  =  to 
promise  solemnly,  to  betroth.]    [Sponsor.]. 

*  1.  A  bridegroom, 

"The  architriclvn  clepith  the  tpouse,  and  seithto 
him,  ecli  man  eettith  Qrotgoud  wyn. '—  WycHffe  :  Jon  ii. 

2.  One  engaged  or  pined  in  wedlock ;  a 
bride,  a  wife.    {Chaucer:  C.  T.,  15,612.) 

*  spouse-bed.  s.    Marriage. 

"  Spouse-bed  spotless  laws  of  Gud  allow." 

S//lvtister  :  Eden,  669. 

*  spou<;io  -  breach,  •  spouse  -  breke, 
•  spous-breeke,  s.    Adultwry. 

•■  A  fol  woman  in  spoiisbreclie  he  huld  vnder  ys  wyf." 
Jtobert  of  Gh-nceiter,  p.  279. 

*  spouse-hood,  *  spous-hed,  ».  Tlie 
marriage  state. 

"  He  the  Emperourea  dogter  in  spousehed  nome." 
Hubert  of  Oiuucester,  p.  60. 

*  spoiise,  v.t.    [Spoose,  s.] 

1.  To  marry,  to  wed,  to  espouse. 

"  The  spouse  and  tbe  spousi-d  have   the  formost 
voyee,"  Ben  Jonson:  £pithalamion. 

2.  To  give  in  marriage. 

"Kyng  William  of  Scotland  did  his  doubter  «;)ou«s 
Tu  the  erie  of  Bouloyu." 

Robert  of  Gloucester,  p.  aift. 

Spoiise'-less,  a.  [Eng.  spouse ;  -less.']  Desti- 
tute of  a  spouse  ;  having  no  wife  or  husband  ; 
unniaiiied,  single. 

"  The  spotiseleis  Adriatic  monms  her  lord." 

Byron :  Childc  Harold,  Iv.  11. 

*  spo&5'-  ess,  *  spous  -  esse,  *  spows- 
esse,  s.  [Eng.  spoiis{e) ;  -ess.]  A  bride,  a 
wile,  a  maiTied  woman. 

"Cnnie  thou  and  T  schal  scliewe  tothee  the  spouseue, 
the  wyf  of  the  Laiiibe." — Wycliffe  :  Apocutipt  xxL 

spoilt,  *  spoute,  *  spowte,  o.    [Spout,  v.] 
I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  The  dischaiging  chute,  ajutage,  or  tubular 
ventaye  of  a  vessel  or  mnchine  whence  issues 
the  liquid  or  coniniiiiuted  mjitpriiil  ;  as,  the 
S)>nut  of  a  pitcher,  the  issuing  nozzle  for  the 
ground  meal  from  the  mill-stones,  &c. 

2.  A  T'ipe,  a  condnit ;  a  pipe  for  conducting 
water,  as  from  a  roof. 

"  Ae  in  spouts  the  swallows  build." 

Longfellow :  Nuremberg, 

3.  A  shoot  or  lift ;  specif,  the  shoot  or  lift 
In  a  pawnbroker's  shop ;  hence,  a  pawnbroker's 
shop,     tt-] 

*  4.  A  water-spout. 

•'  That  dreadful  spont. 
Which  shipmeii  do  the  hurricano  call  " 

Shakesp.  ;  Troilus  &  Cressida,  V.  2. 

H.  Mining : 

1.  A  channel  of  the  same  size  as  the  air- 
head, driven  from  the  air-head  into  the  gate- 
road  at  intervals  of  about  fifteen  yards,  to  keep 
the  cnninmnication  as  forward  as  possible. 

2.  The  chute  which  carries  the  eoal  or  ore 
from  the  waggon,  and  dumps  it  into  a  car  or 
ship. 

%  Up  the  spout :  At  the  pawnbroker's.  In 
pawn  ;  pawned.    (Slang.) 

spout-^h,  s. 

Zool. :  A  tish  or  mollusc  which  spouts  or 
squirts  out  water ;  spec,  several  bivalves, 
as  Solen,  which  do  so  on  retiring  to  their  holes, 

spout-hole,  s.  An  ori&ce  for  the  dis- 
charge of  water. 

spout-plane,  s. 

Carp. :  A  ronnd-soled  plane  used  in  hollow- 
ing out  stuff  for  spouting  and  troughs, 

s  pout- shell,  s. 

Zool. :  The  genus  Aporrhais  (q.v.). 


Bp6^t,  v.t.  &  i.  [According  to  Skeiit,  for 
sprout,  ftorn  Sw.  spiita,  sp?"uJa  =  to  squirt,  to 
spout ;  spruta  —  a  squirt,  a  pipe ;  Dan.  sprwde, 
epr^Ute  =  to  spout,  to  spurt ;  s-proite  =  to 
squirt;  Dut.  spuiten^ to  spout,  to  squirt; 
sptiit  =  a  spout,  a  squirt;  Ger.  spritzen,  spriitz- 
en,  sprudeln  =  to  spout,  to  squirt ;  Low  Ger, 
sprutten,  fiputterti;  Ir.  &  Gael,  sput  =  to  spout, 
to  squirt.] 

A.  Transitive: 

I.  Lit. :  To  pour  out  in  a  jet,  and  with 
some  force ;  to  throw  out  through  a  spout^ 
pipe,  or  jet, 

"  The  abundance  of  water  that  this  monatrous 
GBh spouted."— P.  Holland;  Plinie,  bk.  ix,,  ch.  vi. 

IL  Figuratively: 

1.  To  utter  with  pomposity ;  to  mouth ; 
to  utter  or  deliver  for  etlect  iu  the  inaiinor 
of  a  mouthing  orator. 

"  While  spouting  the  most  intolerant  rubbish  that 
can  be  endured." — Daily  Telegraph,  Oct.  14,  lBlj& 

2.  To  pawn.    (Slang.) 

"The  dons  are  going  to  spout  the  college  plate."— 3, 
Hughes  :  Tom  Brouin  at  Oxford,  ch.  xxiv. 

B.  Intransitive: 
L  Literally : 

1.  To  eject  wnter  ft-om  or  as  from  a  spont  or 
pipe  :  as,  A  whale  spouts. 

2.  To  issue  with  some  force,  as  water  or 
other  liquid  from  a  spout  or  narrow  orifice; 
to  sjiurt. 

"  If  they  are  deeply  wounded  In  a  dozen  places, 
there  will  instantly  gush  out  as  many  foniitjviiis  oi 
blond,  spouting  to  a  considerable  dinbance." — Anson: 
Vof/ages,  bk.  ii.,  ch.  i. 

II,  Fig. :  To  make  a  speech,  especially  in  a 
pompons  manner. 

"  Introduce  him  to  spouting  cluba  or  disputing 
societies."— A'/ioa;.'  Liberal  Education,  $  20. 

spout -er,  s.  [Eng.  spoMi,  V. ;  -er.]  One  who 
spouts  ;  one  who  makes  speeches  in  a  pompous 
manner;  a  speechitier  ;  a  poor  actor. 

"  The  women's  rights  agitator,  the  platfnsm  tpouter 
In  petticoats." — Daily  2'elegraph,  Jan.  12,  1S86. 

spout'-ing,  s.  [Spout,  v.]  Pompous  talk; 
speechifying. 

"  Listening  to  the  more  forcible  than  polite  siyowt- 
ings  of  rabid  'fair  traders'  and  Soomiiata."  —  Dailg 
Telegraph,  Feb.  9,  18S6. 

Spo^t'-less,  a.  [Eng.  spout;  -less.]  Having 
no  spout ;  destitute  of  a  spout. 

"  There  the  pitcher  stands 
A  fragment,  and  the  spoutless  tea-put  Lhere." 

Cowper:  Task,  iv.  77S. 

sprach'-le  (le  as  el),  spr^c'-kle,  v.i. 
[Icel.  sprokla.]  To  'clamber,  to  struggle. 
(Scutch.) 

"  Bae  far  I  sprachled  up  the  brae." 

BuiiiB :  On  Meeting  with  Lord  Ifaer. 

Spr^Ok,  a.  [lce\. sprcekr,spailcr=  brisk,  lively; 
Gael.  &■  Irish  spraic— strength,  vigour.]  [Spry.] 
Sprnce,  sprightly,  lively,  animated. 

"  He  hath  sae  audiienly  acquired  all  this  fine  »/iraok 
festivity  and  jocularity.  —A'toW  /  WaveJ'iey,  ch.  xliil, 

sprac'-kle,  v.i.    [Sprachle.] 

sprag,  v.t.  [Sprag  (2),  s.]  To  support  with 
sprags. 

"  A  purtion  of  it  wns  spragged,  but  the  first  end, 
which  wii»  four  yarda  Ifi  length,  was  wlttiout  one." — 
Colliery  Ouardian,  Nov.  5,  1880. 

sprag,  a.  [A  corrupt,  of  s^acfc  (q.v.).]  Quick, 

lively,  active. 

"  A  good  s/jrag  rasmoTy."— Shakesp.  :  Merry  IfiusS 
of  Windsor,  iv.  1. 

sprag  (1),  s.  [Cf.  Icel.  spraka  =  a  small 
flounder.] 

1.  A  young  salmon.    (Prov.) 

2.  A  lialf-grown  cod.    (Prov.) 

Sprag  (2),  s.  [Prob.  allied  to  spng  (q.v.).]  A 
billet  of  wood ;  specif.,  in  mines,  a  diagonal 
prop  or  stay  for  preventing  the  roof  of  a  niino 
from  sinking  in. 

"SpragsiLnd  other  articles  were  thrown  under  tho 
wheels  without  effect."— Daily  Telegraph,  Sept.  IB, 
1886. 

Sprag'-gmg,  a.  [Eng.  sprag  (2),  s. ;  -ing.} 
Sprats  collectively  ;  the  fixing  of  sjtrags. 

"  He  did  not  say  anything  to  the  man  about  eprc^ 
ging."— Morning  Chronicle,  Sept.  29, 1659. 

Spraich  (ch  guttural),  s,    [Gael.] 

1.  A  cry,  a  shriek. 

2.  A  collection,  a  multitude :  as,  a  spraich 
of  children.    (Scotch.) 

Spraich  (ch  guttural),  vA,    [Spraich,  s,]   To 

cry,  to  shriek. 

Spralc'-kle,  v.i.    [Sprackle.] 


^to,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father ;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  hey,  there ;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;  go,  pot, 
or,  wore,  w^u:  work,  whd,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  uinite,  cur,  rule,  full;  try,  Syrian,    se,  ce  =  e;  ey  —  az  qjx  —  kw. 
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Spraiu,  v.r.  [O.  Fr.  espreindre  =  to  press,  to 
wring,  to  stiaiu  (Fr.  eprtiTidre),  from  Lat.  ex- 
pHmo,  from  ex=  out,  and  preiiio=  to  press.] 
To  overstrain,  as  the  muscles  or  ligaments  of 
a  joint,  so  as  to  injure  them,  but  without 
luxation  or  dislocation. 

"  The  sudden  turn  may  stretch  the  swelling  -vein. 
The  crauklug  joint  unhinge,  or  ankle  Bprain." 

Oay  :  Trivia,  1.  38. 

tprain.  s.  [O.  Fr.  espreinte.']  [Sprain,  v.]  A 
violent  straining  or  twisting  of  the  soft  parts 
surrounding  a  joint,  without  dislocation.  It 
is  generally  attended  with  swelling  and  iu- 
flammation  in  the  injured  part.  . 

"  I  confessed  I  was  in  pain,  and  thought  It  was  with 
some  sprain  at  tenuis. "—rtunp/e  :  Gout. 

iiipraints,  s.    [O.  Fr.  esprainies  {Yr.  ipreintes), 
^     lit.=nutpressingR,  from  es^mJi(ire=.to  squeeze 
"i    out.]    [Sprain,  i'.]    The  dung  of  an  otter.- 
"s  "  Scrambling  ovur  the  rocks  In  search  of  jprastitt." 

— KingBley  :  2'wo  years  Ago,  ch.  xviii. 

Sprang,  pret.  of  v.    [Spring,  v.] 

4pran'-g'le,  v.i.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  To  wander, 
to  spread  irregularly,  to  sprawl. 

"  Over  its  fence  aprangles  a  squash  vine  in  ungainly 
ioy.'—Cornhill  Magazine,  May,  1882. 

«prat  (1),  *  sprot,  *  sprott,  *  sprotte,  s. 

[Dut.  sprot;  Low  Ger.  sprott;  H.  Ger.  sprotte.'] 
1.  Ichthy. :  Clupea  sprattus ;  a  well-known 
British  tish,  common  on  all  the  Atlantic 
coasts  of  Europe,  extending  to  the  Baltic  and 
the  western  hiUf  of  the  Mediten-anean.  Tlie 
length  nf  those  nsually  brought  to  market  is 
aliout  three  inches ;  imt  it  is  said  to  attain 
about  double  that  length.  Scales  smooth  and 
easily  shed;  lower  jaw  prominent,  oval  patch 
of  small  teeth  on  tongue  ;  abdomen  serrated 
behind  as  well  as  in  front  of  ventral  fin.  The 
spiat  is  taken  in  large  quantities,  and,  in  some 
localities,  the  supply  so  far  exceeds  the  de- 
mand that  they  are  spread  on  the  ground  for 
miinure.  In  Scotland  it  is  known  as  the 
Garvie  or  Garvie-heri'ing.     [Clupea.] 

*  2.  A  small  piece  of  bad  silver  money. 
{^Slang.) 

"  Several  Lascirs  were  charged  with  passing  sprats, 
the  siaug  teiin  implied  to  spurious  fourpeiiny  pieces, 
eixpeuces,  and  slmliugs."— J/or7^i*lff  Ch7-onicle,  Dec,  2, 
1857. 

sprat-day,  s.  A  term  popularly  applied 
to  Nov.  9,  tlie  lir^t  d<iy  of  sprat-selling  in  the 
Btiuets.  The  season  lasts  about  ten  weeks. 
(Brewer.) 

■prat  (2),  *spreat,  *  sprett,  *  sprit, 
*  sprot,  s.     [A.S.  spreotf  sprit  =  a  sprout.] 

Bot. :  A  name  given  to  vai'ious  rushes,  as 
Jiincus  lamprocarpiis,  J.  acutijloriis,  and  J. 
obtusiJloT^is ;  specif.,  Jilucus  articulntvs,  which 
grr)ws  on  marshy  ground.  It  is  used  for  fodder 
and  for  thatch.     (Scotch.) 

sprat-barley,  s. 

Bot.  :  Hordeum  vulgare,  which  has  very  long 
awns. 

sprat,  v.i.    [Sprat  (1),  s.]    To  fish  for  sprats. 

"  They  wiU  lie  afloat  here  and  tliere  in  the  wild 
weatlier,  sprutting,  Levelling,  taking  out  auchora  to 
diatressed  vasseW^Duil//  Telegraph,  Aug.  27,  1886. 

sprat'-tle,  v.i.  '  [Sprawl,  s.]  To  scramble. 
(Scotch.) 

sprat'-tle,  s.  [Sprattle,  v.]  A  scramble,  a 
struggle,  a  sprawl.    (Scotch.) 

aprawl,  *  spraule,  *  sprall,  v.i.  [For 
sprattle,  from  Sw.  sprattla  =  to  sprawl;  Sw. 
dial  spralla,  sprala;  Dan.  spraUe=  to  sprawl, 
Tc  flounder  ;  Dut.  spartelen  =  to  flutter,  to 
li'aii,  to  wrestle  ;  Icel.  sprudhica  =  to  sprawl.] 

1.  To  spread  or  stretch  the  body  carelessly 
in  a  horizontal  position  ;  to  lie  with  the  limbs 
stretched  out  or  straggling. 

"  His  Voice  frightened  the  women,  and  yet  they 
were  glad  to  see  huu  lie  sprawling  upon  tlie  ground." 
^liunyan :  J'llgrim's  Progreu,  pt.  ii. 

2.  To  .struggle  in  the  agonies  of  death. 

"  Grim  in  convulsive  a^'onies  he  sprmols." 

Pope:  tiorncr ;  Odyssey  xxil.  28. 

3.  To  move  with  an  awkward  motion  of  the 
limbs  when  lying  down  ;  to  scramble. 

•■  Whereupon  he  began  to  spraU  to  the  other  side." 
—Bolimhed :  Descript.  Ireland,  ch.  ii. 

i.  To  spread  irregularly,  as  a  plant,  a  vine 
or  the  like ;  to  spread  ungracefully,  as  hand- 
writing. 

"  Owll  from  the  hine  the  BprawUnrr  sprigs." 

Smart :  The  Hop-garden. 

5.  To  widen  or  open  irregularly,  as  a  body 
of  cavalry. 


sprawl,  s,    [Sprawl,  v.] 

1.  The  act  or  state  of  sprawling. 

2.  A  small  twig  or  branch  of  a  tree ;  a  spray. 
(Prov.) 

Bpr&wl'-er,  s.  fBng.  sprawl,  v. ;  -er.]  Oi/e 
who  sprawls  ;  wptcif.,  a  popular  name  for  a 
British  cuspidate  moth,  Peiaski  cassinea. 

spray  (1),  *Spry,  s.  [Prob.  allied  to  A.8. 
spreyan  =  to  pour  ;  Icel.  sprcena  —  a  jet  or 
spiing  of  water ;  S'jarceTia  =  to  jet,  to  spurt  out ; 
Norw.  spreen  —  a  jet  of  water.] 

1.  Water  flying  or  driven  in  small,  fine 
drops  or  particles,  as  by  the  force  of  wind, 
the  dashing  of  waves,  from  a  waterfall,  or  Uie 
like. 

"The  tpray  of  the  sea  being  lifted  up  ty  a  greater 
height."— Coofc .■  .Second  Voyage,  hk,  ii.,  ch.  Iv, 

2.  The  vapour  from  an  atomizer. 
Spray-instrument,  5. 

Swrg.  :  An  atomizer  (q.v.). 

spray  (2),  s.    [Dan.  sprag  =  a  flpri^,  a  spray ; 
Sw.  dial,  spragge,  spragg  =  a  spray.] 
I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  A  small  shoot  or  branch ;  a  twig ;  the 
extremity  of  a  branch. 

"  We  talk'd  of  change,  of  winter  gone, 
Of  gi'eeu  leaven  on  the  hawtlioni  s/jray." 

Wordauorth :  Mother's  Return. 

2.  The  small  branehes  of  a  tree  collectively. 

3.  A  small  branch  of  flowers,  leaves,  &c., 
woi'ii  by  ladies  m  the  hair  or  on  the  diess. 

II.  Fownding :  A  set  of  castings  attached 
by  their  individual  s|irues  to  the  main  stem, 
occupying  the  runner  and  its  brandies  by 
which  tlie  metal  entered  tiie  mould  and  was 
led  to  the  vai'ious  places  to  be  filled. 

spray-drain,  s. 

Agric. :  A  drain  formed  by  burying  the 
sprays  of  trees  in  the  earth,  which  keep  open 
a  channel.     Much  used  in  grass  lands. 

spray-worlc,  s.  A  method  of  decoration 
in  which  sprays  and  ferns  aie  fastened  on  the 
material  to  he  treated,  over  which  marking- 
ink,  liquid  Indian  ink  or  Bejua,  is  spiinkled 
by  means  of  a  line-bristled  tooth-brush  dipped 
into  the  colouring  matter,  and  then  rubbed 
lightly  to  iind  fro  across  the  large  teeth  of  a 
drcssing-conib. 

spray,  v.t.  [Spray  (1),  s.]  To  let  fall  in  the 
lorm  of  spray.    (Annandale.) 

*  spray'-ey;  a.  [Eng.  s/^ra?/ (2),  s.  ; -ei/.]  Full 
of  sprays  or  twigs  ;  laden  with  sprays  or 
twigs. 

Spreach'-er-y  (ch  guttural),  s.    [Spkechbry.] 

spread,  *sprede,  *sprad  (pa.  t.  *sprad, 

*  sprudde,  spread,  *  spred,  *  spredde^  pa.  jiar. 
*sprad,  sjiread,  *  spred),  v.t.  &  i.  [A.S.  spnedan 
=  to  extiend,  to  spread  out ;  cogu.  with  Dut 
spreiden  =  tn  spread,  to  scatter;  Low  Ger. 
spreden,  spreen,  sprein;  Ger.  spreiieii;  Dan. 
sprede;  Sw.  sprida;  Sw.  dial,  sprita.] 
A.  Transitive  : 

1.  To  extend  in  length  and  breadth,  or  in 
breadth  only  ;  to  stretch  or  expand  out  to  a 
broader  surface.    (2  Samuel  xxi.  10.) 

2.  To  open,  to  unfurl ;  to  stretch  or  extend 
out.    (Shakesp. :  Mitch  Ado,  ii.  3.) 

*  3.  To  scatter,   to  disperse ;   to  cause  to 
disperse. 
"  Was  ueuer  in  alle  his  lyiie  ther  fadere  ore  so  glad, 
AIb  whan  he  sauh  his  suns  tuo,  tlie  paiens  force  to 
sprad."  liobert  de  Urunne,  p.  18. 

4.  To  scatter  over  a  larger  surface  ;  to  strew. 

"  The  Spreading  of  mucke,  and  mingling  with  it  the 
mould  of  a  land."—/".  Jlolland:  Plinie,  bk.  xvii., 
ch.  ix. 

5.  To  cover  by  extending  something  over ; 
to  overspread.    (Isaiah  xl.  19.) 

6.  To  extend  over,  to  cover ;  to  overspread. 

"  Of  plate  of  golde  a  berde  he  had, 
The  wliiehe  his  brest  aU  ouer  spradd." 

Gower:  C.  A.,  f. 

7.  To  extend  ;  to  shoot  to  a  greater  length 
In  every  dii'ection  ;  to  reach  out,  to  put  forth, 
to  stretch  out.    (1  Kings  viii.  54.) 

8.  To  divulge,  to  publish ;  to  cause  to  be 
more  widely  or  extensively  known,  as  news 
or  fame  ;  to  disseminate.    (Matthew  ix.  31.) 

"  Tliey,  when  depaned,  spread  abroad  his  fame  In 
all  that  cou.i\tiy. "—MattJiew  ix.  31. 

9.  To  propagate ;  to  cause  to  affect  greater 
numbers. 

"  The  risk  of  Kprending  the  dieeaie  hy  the  agency  of 
the  blood."— /"ieM,  Feb.  12, 1887. 


10.  To  emit,  to  difluse,  to  give  out,  as  ema- 
nations or  effluvia. 

11.  To  set  and  furnish  with  provisions  :  as, 
To  spread  a  table. 

^  Usually  followed  in  most  of  its  senses  by 
abroad,  itp,  over,  or  some  other  preposition. 
B.  Intra-nsitive : 

1.  To  be  extended  in  length  and  breadth  in 
all  directions;  to  he  exjianded  to  a  broader 
surface  or  extent ;  to  be  extended  or  stretched 
out. 

*'  Her  barbarous  sons  .  ,  .  spread 
Beneath  Gibraltar  to  the  Lybian  sands." 

Milton:  /'.  I..  1,354. 

2.  To  be  propagated,  published,  circulated, 
or  made  known  more  extensively;  as,  A  re- 
poi't  spreads. 

3.  To  be  propagated  from  one  to  another. 

"Lest  bis  infection  upread  furtlier." 

Shakexp.  :  C'oriolaniia,  iii.  1. 
If  Things  may  sprewl  in  one  direction,  or  at 
least  without  sepaiatnui  \  but  they  disperse  in 
many  directions,  so  as  to  destroy  the  con- 
tinuity of  bodies.  Between  scatter  and  dis- 
perse there  is  no  other  difference  than  that 
one  is  immethodical  and  involuntary,  the 
other  systematic  and  intentional.  To  sjvread 
is  the  general,  to  expand  and  diffuse  are  parti- 
cular terms.  To  spread  may  be  said  of  any- 
thing which  occupies  more  space  than  it  has 
done,  whether  by  a  direct  separation  of  its 
parts,  or  by  an  accession  to  the  substance; 
but  to  expand  is  to  spread  by  means  of  sepa- 
rating or  untbUUng  the  parts.  'Evils  spreiid, 
and  reports  spread;  the  mind  expands,  and 
prospects  expand;  knowledge  diffuses  itself, 
or  cheerfulness  is  dijjused  throughout  the 
company.  To  spread  is  to  extend  ti)  an  inde- 
finite width  ;  to  cirmdate  is  to  spread  within  a 
circle  ;  thus  news  spreads  through  a  country  ; 
but  a  story  oircuhdes  in  a  village,  or  from 
house  to  house,  or  a  report  is  circulated  in  the 
neighbourhood.  Spread  and  circulate  are  the 
acts  of  persons  or  things;  propagate  and  dis- 
seminate are  the  acts  ul  persons  ouly.  (Crabb.) 

spread,  s.    [Sprkad,  v.] 
I,  OrdiTiary  Language : 

1.  Tl;e  ai:t  of  spieading  ;  the  state  of  being 
spread;  extent,  coiupass,  ditlu.-iion,  dissemi- 
nation :  as,  the  spread  of  knowledge. 

2.  Expansion  of  parts. 

"  No  flower  hath  tluit  kind  of  spread  that  the  wood< 
bine  huth." — tSacon:  A'at.  Hut.,  ^  676. 

3.  A  cloth  used  as  *i  cover :  as,  a  bed- 
spread.   (Amcr.) 

4.  A  table  as  spread  and  furnished  witb 
provisions  ;  hence,  a  feast.    (Colloq.) 

"  To  judyo  fium  the  s/iread 
On  the-  h'jaul.  yuu'd  lune  said 
That  the  'pai-tie  quam'-e'  ha<l  like  ahlennen  fed." 
Bayhum:  Ingnldnby  Lvgands  ;  Lord  i-f  Toulouse. 

II.  Stock  Kxch. :  The  privilege  of  deinand- 
ing  shares  of  stock  at  a  certain  price,  or  of 
delivering  shares  of  stock  at  another  price 
within  aceitain  time  agreed  on. 

spread-eagle,  v.t.  To  scatter  and  leave 
far  behind. 

"Caltha  fp^-end-cagled  her  field  a  long  way  ffom 
hoinG."— Daily  Chronicle,  Oct.  27,  1835. 

Spread-eagle,  s.  &  a. 

A.  As  substantive : 

1.  Cookery:  A  fowl  split  open,  broiled,  and 
served  with  mushrooms. 

2.  Her. :  An  eagle  displayed,  or  an  eagle 
having  the  wings  and  legs  extended  on  each 
side  of  the  body.    [Displayed.] 

3.  Skating:  A  Rgure  simiewhat  resembling 
an  Eagle  Displayed  [2.]. 

*  B,  As  adj.:  Pretentious,  boHstfnl,  pom- 
pous, bombastic  :  as,  a  spread-eagle  speech. 

""  Spread-eagleism,  s.  The  state  of 
being  boastful  or  bombastic  ;  bombast. 

"A  fact  resented  by  the  sprend-eaglnism, ot  the  place 
in  journalistic  'letvlevB.'"-^  Daily  Telegraph,  Mo  v.  29, 


Spread'-er,  a.    [Eng.  spread,  v. ;  -er.] 
I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  One  whf)  or  that  which  spreads,  extends, 
expands,  or  propagates. 

"If  tlieir  child  be  not  such  .a  sp'ecly  s/^render  and 
braneher,  like  the  vuie."—/leliquiw  Woitoinanie.  p.  77. 

2.  One  who  divulges,  circulates,  or  disse- 
minates ;  a  disseminator. 

"  These  he  designs  ft>r  the  sipreaders  of  hia  religion.' 
— Sharfj :  Sermons,  vol.  ii.,  set.  3. 

II.  Technically : 

1.  Flax-manuf. :   A  machine  in   whi(;li  the 


boil,  boy;  poiit,  Jifwrl;  cat,  9011,  chorus.  9liin,  bengh;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as;  expect.  Xenophon,  exist,   ph  =-  C 
-clan, -tian  =  sh9.n.    -tion, -sion  =  s1iun; -^oa, -gion  =  zhun.   -clous, -ti.ous. -sious  =  shus.   -ble, -die.  ^0.  ^  bel.  dpL 
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spreading— spring 


stricks  of  line,  fresh  from  tlie  heckle,  and 
drawu  out  and  cnnibiue'l  so  as  to  make  a 
Bliver,  and  eventually  a  rover,  to  be  operated 
up'in  by  the  spiiinuig-niachine. 

2.  A  device  for  flntteuiiig  aud  spreading  the 
jet  from  a  hose-pi].)e. 

3.  Vehicles:  A  stick  which  stretches  apart 
fhe  ends  of  a  chain  to  wliich  the  single-trees 
are  attached. 

spread'-ing,  jy.  par.  or  a,    (Spread,  v.] 
Bpreading-Arame,  s.  [Drawinq-fraue.] 
spreading-fUmace,  s. 

Class. :  A  heated  chamber  in  which  cracked 
cylinders  of  slieet-glass  are  laid  in  order  to 
spread  out  into  sheets. 

spreadizig-nu«clune,  a. 

Cottoa-maii. :  A  machine  in  wliich  cotton  is 
formed  ini»  a  continuous  band  I'eudy  for  card- 
ing- 

spreadlng-OTen,  «.    [Flattenino-fur- 

HAU1::.J 

Rpreading-plate,  ».     [Flattinq- 

HEAllTH.] 

•  spread'-ing-ly,  «^y-  [Eng.  sjirtading;  -ly.^ 
In  a  spnading  manner,  incrfasingly. 

"  Tlie  l>e3t  tiiiiea  were  ipri:adingly  Infected." — Stil' 
toil :  /iefortn.  in  England,  lik.  i. 

spreagh  (gh  guttural),  spreath,  s.  [Irish 
&  Gael,  spreidh  =  cattle.]  Cattle  ;  hence, 
prey,  bnoty.     (Scotch.) 

"  Ye  linil  better  stick  to  your  auld  trade  o'  theft- 
boot,  l.lacn.-iii;ii],  spi-eaghx.  'Scott .-  Jiob  Hoy,  cb.  xxiiL 

spreagh'-er-ie,  spreacli'-er-y,  sprecli'- 
er-ie,  sprech'-er-y  (gh,  ch  guttural),  s. 
[Spreagh.]  Cattle-lilting,  }irey-drivins;  small 
spoil ;  paltry  booty  of  small  aiticles.   (Scotch.) 

"  It  19  unspeakfib'o  the  q\iniitity  nf  useless  tprcuch- 
ery  wliicb  Ihcy  Iin.ve  collected  ou  tbeir  mufctu"— 
Bcott:   it'aoc?-/«i/,  cb.  xlL 

spreat,  s.    [Sprat  (2).] 

spreck'-led  (led  as  eld),  ».  [Speckled.^ 
Si'eckled,  si'Otted.     (iScbtcA.) 

spree,  s.  [Irish  spre=-a  spark,  flash  of  fire, 
animation,  spirit;  Gaul.  sj)ra/e  =  vigour,  ex- 
ertion.] A  merry  frolic,  esiie(  ially  a  drunken 
frolic  or  bout ;  a  carousal.    {Collofi.) 

spree,  v.i.    [Spree,  s.]    To  indulge  in  sprees. 

(iJoUoii.) 

"  He  was  always  of  tbe  ctevil-may-cnrc  sort,  fond  of 
Bprc  Ing  wbimt  and  lively  aoui\}n\\y."—Dui}y  Telo- 
griiph,  Nov.  16,  18b5. 

•  spreint,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [Sprenoe.] 

•  sprenge,  v.t.  [A.S.  sp^'engan,  spretycan ; 
cogn.  witii  Dut.  sprcnkelen  =  to  sprinkle  ; 
Grr.  sprenkelu.]  [Sprinkle,  v.]  To  sprinkle, 
to  scatter,  to  dispense 

"  All  tbe  ground  with  purple  bloud  wm  tprent." 
Spenter:  F.  Q..  IV.  ii.  18. 

Spreng'-el,  s.  [C  K.  Sprengel  (1766  1S33), 
])hy.sic-i!in  and  proi'issor  of  botany  at  Halle.] 
(See  conipiiund.) 

Sprengel's  air-pump,  s.    [Air-pump.] 

•  sprent,  pa.  pox.  or  a.    [Sprenge.] 

•  sprett,  *.     [Sprat  (2).] 

•  spreu-sid'-a-ny,  a.  [A  corrupt,  of  F&u,ct- 
(lanum  (q.v,).] 

t  sprew  (ew  as  6),  n.    [Sproo.] 

Sprey,  «.     [Spry.]    Spruce,  spry.    (Prov.) 

sprig,  *  Pprigge,  s.  &  a.  [A.S.  spree  =  a  spray, 
a  twig  (Soinner) ;   cogn.  with   Icel.   sprek=a, 
stick  ;    Low  Ger.  sprikk  =  a  sprig    a  twig  ; 
Dan.  sprag  =  a  spray.]     [Spray  (2).J 
A.  ^s  substantive : 

1.  OnUiiarn  Language : 

'  1,  A  rod  for  punishing  children,  a  stick. 
(P.  Plowman,  vi.  130.) 

2.  .-V  small  slioot,  branch,  or  twig  of  a  tree  ; 
E  spray.     (Thomson:  Spring,  651.) 

3.  A  reprcsentatinn  of  a  sprig  or  .spray;  a 
small,  'snlated  oiimment  of  the  nature  of  a 
bianch,  wnvi-n  or  printed  on  textile  fabrics. 

4.  An  oflshoot,  a  scion,  a  sli[),  a  youth  ; 
generally  used  in  disparagement:  as,  a  spHg 
oi  nobility. 

fl.  A  small  brad. 

6.  A  brarl  or  triangular  piece  of  tin  plate  to 


confine  a  pane  of  glass  in  a  sash  until  the 
putty  dries. 
II.  Naut. :  An  eyebolt  with  a  barbed  shauk. 

•  B,  As  adj. :  Smart,  well-trinimed. 

"  He  weara  his  be«.rd  so  sprig." 
Cotton:  JJurles'jue  upon  Uurteigue,  p.  231 

sprig-bolt,  s.    [Rao-bolt.] 

•  sprig-crystal,  s.    (See  extract) 

"  In  perpendicular  tisauren,  crystal  is  found  in  form 
of  mi  bexangidar  culumu,  Hdberrng  at  one  end  to  tbe 
■tune,  aud  ue.<u-  the  otlier  1e<<9euing  gradually,  till  it 
terniiimtes  in  a  lutiiit:  this  is  called  by  lapidaries 
tprig  or  rock  cryaCaL" —  Woodwarti. 

sprig,  v.t.    [Sprig,  s.] 

1.  To  mark,  ornament,  or  work  with  sprigs, 
"  He  liecauie  the  possesaor  of  a  certain  bottle-green 

coat  wltli  bn^'lit  buttons,  niid  a  sprigged  satiu  waist- 
coat."—/J«»/2/  Telegniph,  Dec.  25,  1885. 

2.  To  rJrive  sprigs  into. 

*  sprig' -gy,  a.    [Eiig.  s-prig,  s. ;  -y.]    Full  of 
or  aboimding  with  sprigs  or  small  branches. 

Spright  {gh  silent),  s.    [A  corrupt  spelling  of 
sprite  (q.v.).J 

•  1.  A  spirit,  a  shade,  a  soul;  an  incor- 
poreal agt;nt. 

"  And  forth  he  cald  out  of  derpe  darknu  dredd, 
Legions  o^  spnghii."  Upvnser .'  /•'.  V.,  L  L  SS. 

t  2.  An  eir,  goblin,  or  fairy  ;  a  spi'ite. 


*  3.  Power  which  gives  cheerfulness  or 
courage ;  spirit. 

"  See,  he  gathers  ui)  his  sprifrht 

And  bejiiiis  tu  hunt  for  lift." 

Deaum.  &  Flet.  :  The  Faitliful  Sh^phvrdesM,  It.  1. 

*4.  Mood,  disposition  or  condition  of  mind, 
temper. 

"  Intending  weariness  with  heavy  ffiriffht." 

iiha/ieap. :  liape  of  J^acreca,  121. 

*  5.  An  arrow. 

"  We  have  in  use  for  sea-fights  short  arrows  called 
sprlahts.  without  any  other  heads  save  wood  sliiu'ii- 
eueii ;  which  were  discbarged  out  of  muskets,  and 
would  iiiei'ce  through  tbe  sides  of  ships  wherea  bullet 
would  not." — Bacon:  Natural  Utatory. 

*  Spright  (f//t  silent),  v.t.  [Spright,  s.]  To 
haunt,  as  with  a  spiight. 

"  I  am  sprigh'ed  with  a  fool." 

ShiiKesp. :  Cyinbeline,  11.  8. 

*  Sprigfet'-ful  (ffft  silent),  a.  [Eng.  spright; 
-Jul(l).2  SiJnghtiy,  lively,  brisk,  gay,  nimble, 
vigorous. 

"  Venus,  redress  a  wrong  that's  done 
By  tliat  ytJUiig  tpright/al  boy,  Lby  son." 

CurtwrigM  :  To  Venus, 

*  Spright'- ful  - Ijr  ((//t  silent),  aclv.  [Eng. 
sprig/itful ;  -iy  ]  In  a  sprightful  or  sprightly 
lUiinner;  briskly,  vigorously,  with  spirit. 

"  KTiirfolk,  sprighffaH}/  ami  hold. 
Stays  hut  the  summons  of  the  appellitut's  tniiiipet." 
Hhiihesp.  :  /Ucliard  11.,  i.  a. 

*  spright'- ful  -  ness  (gh  silent),  s.  [Eng. 
sprigntj'nl;  -ness.]  The,  quality  or  state  of 
being  sprightful ;  sprightliness,  liveliness. 

*  spright'-less  (gh  silent),  a.  [Eng.  spright; 
-less.\  Destitute  of  spirit  or  vivacity;  dull, 
disiiirited. 

"  Are  you  grown 
Benumbed  with  fear,  or  virtue's  spriglulenB  cold?" 
Vowley. 
spright'-ll-ness  (gh  silent),  s.  [Eng.  sprightly; 
-imss.]    'Hie  quality  or  stateof  lieiiig  spiightly ; 
Ixvelines.'!,  vivacity,  gaiety,  liriskness. 

"  Youth  has  a  spright/ivesa  and  fire  to  boast, 
That  in  thu  valley  of  decline  aru  lost.*' 

C'owper :  Convema/ ion,  655. 

sprighf -l3^  (gh  silent),  a.     [Eng.  spright ;  -ly.] 

*  1,  Having  tlie  qualities  or  appearance  of 
a  spright  or  spirit. 

"  With  other  sprightly  shows  of  mine  own  kindred." 
lihakesp.  :  Cyinbeline,  v,  5. 

2.  Lively,  spirited,  gay,  brisk,  nimble, 
animated,  ^  ivacious. 

"  The  lyre  rejoins  the  sprightly  lay." 

I'ojje  :  Homer ;  Odyssey  i.  630. 

H  Used  by  Shakespeare  adverbially  : 

"  Address  yourself  to  entertain  thein  sprightly.' 
Shukesp. :   yVinler's  Tale,  iv.  4. 

spring,  ''  sprynge  (pa.  t.  sprang,  *  sprang, 
*  spronge,  sprung,  p;i.  par.  *  spronge,  *  sprongen, 
sprung,  *  sprungen),  v.i.  &  (.  [A.S.  springan, 
sprincan  (pa.  t.  sprang,  sj/ranc,  pa.  par. 
sprungen),  cogn.  with  Dut.  springen  (]m.  t. 
sprang,  pa.  iiar.  ges)irongen);  Ice],  springa  — 
to  burst,  to  split ;  Sw.  springa;  Dan.  springe; 
Ger.  springen;  Sw.  spranga  =  to  cause  to 
burst.] 

A.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  rise  or  come  forth  as  out  of  the 
gruund  ;  to  shoot  up,  out,  or  forth  ;  to  begin 


to  appear ;  to  come  to  light  or  existence ;  to 
issue  into  sight  or  knowledge.  (UsuuUy  ap- 
plied to  any  manner  of  growing,  rising,  or 
appearing,  as  of  a  stream  from  its  source,  a 
plant  from  seed.) 

"  But  othiru  seedia  felden  lu  to  stony  placls  .  .  ,  and 
auoon  thei  sprungen  up."—  Wycliffe  :  Jlatlheu  xlii. 

2.  To  issue,  to  proceed ;  to  take  or  have 
origin  or  beginning,  as  from  parents,  an- 
cestors, country,  or  the  like. 

"  What  stock  be  springa  of." 

Shahetp. :  Coi-iolanut,  It.  8. 

3.  To  result,  as  from  a  cause,  motive, 
reason,  principle,  or  the  like  ;  to  originate. 

"  Whauce  iprijigs  this  deep  deipair?" 

tiltakfsp. :  S  Ilmry  VI.,  liL  a. 

4.  To  leap,  to  bound,  to  jump. 

"  Away  he  springs."    Shaketp.  :  I'anut  A  Adonia,  258. 

5.  To  start  up  or  rise  suddenly,  as  from  a 
covert,  &c. 

*'  A  covey  of  partridges  springing  ia  our  front,  puk 
our  infantry  in  disorder."— ..4  cif^ison. 

6.  To  fly  back,  to  start,  as  a  bow  when  bent 
spHngs  back  by  its  elasticity. 

7.  To  shoot;  to  issue  suddenly  and  with 
violence. 

"  Then  shook  the  sacred  shrine,  and  sudden  light 
Sprung  tbro'  the  vaulted  roof,  and  made  the  temple 
bright."        L'radeii;  fai.amon H  Arcita,  iii.  2C6. 

*  8.  To  thrive,  to  grow. 

"  VPhat  makes  all  this  but  Jupiter  the  king. 
At  vvlio^e  couiiuaud  we  peiialk  and  we  spring  f 
Drydun  :  I'alamon  Jt  Arcife,  iii.  1,082. 

9.  To  warp;  to  become  warped  or  bent 
from  a  .straight  or  plane  surface,  as  timber  in 
seasoning. 

B,  Transitive : 

I.  Ordinal^  Language : 

1.  To  cause  to  stait  or  rise  suddenly;  to 
start  or  rouse,  as  game. 

"  The  too  much  praise  .  .  . 
Could  not  but  sprinff  u^)  blushes  in  my  cheeks.'* 
Massinger  :  Pari,  of  Love,  v.  1. 

2.  To  cause  to  explode  or  burst ;  to  dia 
charge. 

"Our  miners  discovered  several  of  the  enemica* 
mines,  wlio  liave  sprung  diveru  uthers  which  did  liltlo 
execution." — I'atler. 

3.  To  cause  to  open  :  as,  To  spring  a  leak. 

4.  To  crack  ;  to  bend  or  strain,  so  as  to 
crack  or  sjilit. 

*'  The  Genesta  has  broken  her  bowsprit  off  short  .  . 
if  she  baa  nut  also  xprang  her  toiJimist." — Daily  Tale- 
graph,  Sept.  10,  1885. 

5.  To  cause  to  close  suddenly,  or  coinr-  to- 
gether violently,  as  the  parts  of  an  instrunn-nt 
which  are  acted  upon  by  a  spring :  as,  To 
spring  a  trap. 

6.  To  bend  by  force,  as  something  stilT  or 
strong;  to  insert,  as  a  lieam  in  a  platK  tuo 
short  for  it,  by  bending  it  so  as  to  bring  Llie 
ends  nearer  together,  and  allowing  it  to 
straighten  when  in  place.  (Usually  with  in: 
as,  To  spring  t'l  a  slat  or  bar.)    (Goudridb.) 

*7.  To  leap  over;  to  jump;  to  pass  by 
leaping. 

"  To  spring  the  fence,  to  rein  the  iintnclng  steed." 
Thoiuiion. 

II.  Arch. :  To  commence  from  an  abutment 
or  pier  :  as,  To  spring  an  arch. 

^  (1)  2'o  spring  a  butt : 

Naut. :  To  loosen  the  end  of  a  plank  in  a 
ship's  bottom. 

(2)  To  spring  at :  To  leap  towards ;  to  at- 
tempt to  seize  with  a  spring. 

(3)  To  spring  forth :  To  leap  out ;  to  rush  out. 

(4)  3'o  spring  in:  To  rush  in ;  to  enter  with 
a  leap  or  in  haste. 

(5)  To  spring  on  (or  upon) : 

(a)  Lit. :  To  leap  on  or  upon ;  to  rush  on 
hastily  and  violently. 

(6)  Fig. :  To  produce  quickly  or  unex- 
pectedly. 

"  Such  a  man  Is  not  likely  to  spring  upon  his  asso. 
elates  and  allies  a  scbtmeyf  English  surreuder  tolrista 
demands."— £ui/^  Tclvgraph,  Nov.  21,  1B6&, 

(6)  To  spring  the  luff: 

Naut. :  To  yield  to  the  helm,  and  sail  nearer 
to  tlie  wind  than  before.    (Said  of  a  ship.) 

spring.  *  spryng,  *  sprynge,  s.  [Spring,  ».] 
I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  A  leap,  a  bound ;  a  sudden  effort  or 
struggle. 

"  A  very  hunter  did  I  rush 
Upon  the  prey  :  with  Ifaps  and  springs." 

Wordsworth:  To  a  hutterfiy. 

2.  A  flying  back  ;  the  resistance  of  a  body 
recovering  its  former  state  by  its  ela-'^tic 
power  :  as,  the  spring  of  a  bow. 


fate,  fat,  f^e,  amidst,  what,  ^11,  father;  we,  wot,  here,  camel,  her,  thSre;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pol^ 
or,  wore,  woli;  work,  who,  sAn ;  mute,  ctib,  ciire,  ignite,  cur,  rule,  full ;  try,  Syrian.    £8,  ce  :=  e ;  ey  =  a ;  au  =  kw« 


9L  Elastic  power  or  force  ;  elasticity. 

"In  adult  persons,  when  the  flbres  caunot  any  more 
yield,  they  must  bi-eak,  or  lose  their  8uHn(/."—Ar- 
outhnot, 

4.  An  elastic  substance  of  any  kind,  having 
the  power  of  recovering,  by  its  elasticity,  its 
natural  state,  after  being  bent  or  otherwise 
forced,  interposed  between  two  objects,  in 
order  to  impart  or  clieck  motion  or  per- 
mit them  to  yield  relatively  to  each  otiier. 
Springs  are  made  of  various  materials,  as 
india-rubber,  strips  or  wiie  of  steel  coiled 
Spirally,  steel  rods  or  plates,  &c.,  and  are 
nsed  for  many  purposes :  as,  for  diminishing 
concussion  in  carriages,  for  motive  power, 
acting  through  the  tendency  of  a  metallic 
Coil  to  unwind  itself,  as  in  clocks  and  watches ; 
to  measure  weij^ht  and  other  forces  as  in  the 
spring- balance,  &;c.  Springs  of  coiled  wire 
are  much  used  for  balances,  for  chair  and  sofa 
cushions  and  backs,  mattrer.ses,  and  in  vari- 
ous other  domestic  applies tiims  where  no 
great  amount  of  strength  is  required. 

"  The  rpi-ing  must  be  made  of  good  steel,  well  tem- 
pered ;  ajid  the  wider  the  two  ends  of  the  sprinff 
Stand  asunder,  the  milder  it  throws  tliochaijeof  tlie 
▼ice  open."— .Woaron ;  JJachanical  Bxercisas. 

5.  Any  active  power ;  that  by  which  action 
Or  motion  is  produced  or  jiropagated. 

"  Nature  ia  the  same,  and  man  is  the  same,  has  the 
Hme  nlTectiDns  and  passions,  and  the  saiae  tpringi 
that  give  tliem  motloti." — Uyiner. 

6.  In  the  same  sense  as  II.  2. 

^  Often  used  adjeetively,  as  spring ■yt^.ter. 

7.  Any  source  of  sujiply;  source,  origin; 
ttiat  from  which  anything  springs  or  Is  de- 
rived ;  a  source  of  supply. 

"  Philuaoi>hy  aud  science,  and  the  ipringa 
Of  wonder,  uid  the  wisdom  of  the  world." 

Ilyron :  Manfred,  L  1. 

8.  One  of  tlie  fcur  seasons  of  the  year;  that 
season  in  which  plants  begin  to  spring  and 
Tegetate  ;  the  vernal  season.  In  the  northern 
hemisphere  the  spring  season  begins  about 
March  21,  when  the  sun  enters  tlie  sign  of 
Arie.«,  and  ends  about  June  22,  at  the  time  of 
the  summer  solstice.  Pr>pularly,  however, 
spring  is  uonsidered  to  begin  with  March  and 
«ud  with  May. 

"  Spring  Is  here  with  leaf  and  grass," 

Tennyson  :  The  Windov,  128. 

9.  Hence,  the  beginning  or  freshest  part  of 
any  state  or  time ;  the  early  part. 

"  Our  love  was  new,  and  then  but  in  the  spring." 
Shakesp. :  Sonnet  102. 

10.  A  young  shoot,  a  bud. 

*'  Where  the  new  a/tring  first  shooteth  forth."— P. 
BoUand:  Plinie,  bk.  xvii,,  ch.  xxL 

11.  A  plant,  a  young  tree  ;  also  a  grove  of 
trees  ;  a  small  shrubbery. 

"  In  youder  spring  of  rosea."      Milton :  P  L.,  ix.  213, 

12.  Specitically  applied  to  a  white  thorn. 
iProv.) 

"  They  are  commonly  erected  uoon  the  top  of  new 
banks,  until  the  tpring  has  grown  struog  enough  to 
protect  it." — Field,  Jan.  23,  1886. 

*13.  A  youth,  a  springal. 

*'  The  one  hia  bow  and  shafts,  the  other  spring 
A  burning  tcad  about  his  head  did  move." 

Spenser:  Jiuiopotmo^ 

•14.  A  race,  a  family. 
15.  A  flock  (of  teal). 

"  Presently  surprising  a  spring  of  teal  with  good 
efTecta  on  our  bag. " — Oail//  Tefr.graph,  Dec.  26,  1885. 

*  16.  That  which  causes  one  to  -sjtring  ;  spe- 
dfically,  a  lively,  quick,  and  cheerful  tune. 

'*  He  play'd  a  spring  and  danc'd  It  round 
Jielow  the  gai lows-tree." 

Sui^m:  McPherson's  FareweU. 
n.  Technically : 

1.  Nautical : 

*  (1)  A  leak ;  the  starting  of  a  plank ;  an 
Opening  in  a  seam. 

"  Where  her  springs  are.  her  leaks  and  how  to  stop 
'em."  BenJomon:  C'aiUine,  lii,  1. 

(2)  A  ci'aclc  in  a  mast  or  j'ard,  running 
oblirjuely  or  transversely. 

(3)  A  rope  or  Iiawser  passed  from  the  stern 
of  a  ship  and  made  fast  to  the  cable  on  the 
anchor  from  the  bow,  by  v/hicli  she  is  riding. 
The  object  is  to  bring  the  broadside  to  bear  in 
any  direction. 

(4)  A  check  on  a  cable  while  unshackling  it. 

(5)  A  rope  extending  diagonally  from  the 
stern  of  one  ship  to  the  head  of  another,  to 
make  one  ship  sheer  oft' to  a  greater  distance. 

2.  Phys.  Geog.  &  Geol. :  An  overflow  of  water 
or  other  liquid.  When  rain  falls  on  a  [lorous 
soil  it  is  rapidly  absorbed,  the  surface'  of  the 
soil  being  soon  again  dry.  Meanwhile,  the 
water  has  percolated  downwards  till  it  has, 
at  a  greater  or  less  depth,  been  intercepted 
by  an  impervious  stratum,  where  it  gradually 
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forms  a  reservoir.  It  then  pre.sses  with  great 
force  laterally,  and  a  system  of  subteiranean 
drainage  is  established.  If  the  impervious 
stratum  be  some  distance  up  a  hillside,  the 
water  finds  its  way  out,  not,  however,  all 
along  the  sti-atum,  for  the  exiyteuee  of  rents, 
fissures,  and  inequalities  conllnes  it  to  a  few 
spots.  If  the  reservoir  be  beneath  a  plain, 
and  a  boring  to  it  be  made,  it  will  come  to 
or  above  the  surface  as  an  Artesian  well 
(q.v.)  which  is  akin  to  a  spring.  Sjirings  are 
of  two  kinds,  land  and  perennial  springs,  the 
former  existing  where  there  is  a  porous  soil 
with  an  impervious  subsoil,  the  hitter  deriving 
their  waters  from  deeper  sources.  Perennial 
springs  include  thermal  springs  and  geysers. 
tlNTERMiTTENr-spniNO.]  Sometimes  springs 
contain  much  earthy  niateri;d  ;  thus  there  are 
caleareous,  sulphureous  and  gypseous,  sili- 
cetms,  ferruginous,  saline,  carbonated,  and 
petroleum  springs.  They  are  then  called 
mineral  springs. 

1  (1)  Spring  of  pork :  The  lower  part  of  the 
forequarter,  which  is  divided  from  the  neck 
and  has  the  leg  and  foot  without  the  shoulder. 
(Beaum.  d  Flet.  :  PropMess.) 

*(2)  SjTing  of  tlie  day:  The  dawn,  dawning. 

"  About  the  upriag  of  the  dai/,  Samuel  called  Saul  to 
the  toj)  of  the  house. " — l  Samutl  ix.  26. 

spring-back,  s. 

Bookbinding:  A  mode  of  binding  in  which 
a  spring  in  the  back  throws  up  the  folded 
edge  so  as  to  make  the  leaves  lie  flat. 

Spring-balance,  *.  A  balance  in  which 
tlie  we.iglit  of  an  object  is  determined  from 
the  tension  or  compression  of  a  spring  pro- 
vided with  an  index  and  scnle.  7c  the  ordinary 
form  (a)  the  spring  is  spiral  and  inclosed  in  a 
cylinilrical  box,  at 
whose  upper  end  is  a 
suspending  ring.  The 
hook  from  which  the 
object  to  be  weighed 
is  suspended  is  con- 
nected by  a  rod  to  a 
piston  above  the 
spring,  so  that  the 
weight  hns  the  effect  of 
condensMig  the  spring, 
a  finger  on  the  rod 
projecting  through  a 
long  slot  in  the  cnse 
and  indicating  the  weight  upon  a  graduated 
and  nninbered  scale.  Another  (b)  is  in  the 
foim  of  the  letter  G,  the  upper  end  being  sus- 
pended by  a  ring,  anti  the  lower  end  affording 
attachment  foi'  the  hook  whereby  the  object  is 
suspended.  As  the  bow  opens  a  finger  traverses 
a  graduated  arc  and  registers  the  weight. 

Spring-balance  valve: 

Steam:  A  spiial  spi'ing  weighing-balance, 
with  an  index  and  pointer  attached  to  the 
end  of  tlie  lever,  by  which  the  pressure  upon 
the  s;ifety-valve  is  adjusted. 

spring-bsam,  s. 

1.  Shipbuilding:  The  fore-and-aft  timber 
uniting  the  outer  ends  of  the  paddle-box 
beams.     [Sponson.] 

2.  Mach. :  An  elastic  bar  at  the  top  of  a  tilt- 
hammer,  mortising-tnachine,  or  jig-saw,  to 
accelerate  the  fall  or  give  the  return  motion, 
as  the  case  may  be. 

3.  Carp. :  A  beam  stretching  across  a  barn 
without  a  central  support,  so  as  to  leave  the 
two  bents  of  the  barn-floor  free  for  various  uses. 

Spring-beauty,  s. 

Bot. :  An  Amei-ican  najne  for  the  genus  Clay- 
ton i  a. 
Spring-beetle,  ».    [Click-beetle.) 
spring-bell,  s. 

.  Bot.  :  Sisyrinchium  grandifiorwm. 
Spring-block,  s. 

Naut. :  A  common  block  or  dead-eye  con- 
nected to  a  ring-bolt  by  a  spiral  sjiring.  It 
is  attached  to  the  sheets,  so  as  to  give  a  cer- 
t;iin  amount  of  elasticity  and  assist  the  vessel 
iu  sailing. 

Spring-board,  *.  An  elastic  board  used 
in  vaulting. 

spring-bok,  spring-boc,^ «.  [Spring- 
bok.] 

spring-box,  s.  The  barrel  containing 
the  spring  in  any  piece  of  mechanism. 

spring- carriage,  s,  a  wheeled  carriage 
mounted  on  springs. 
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S)prlng-cart,  «.  A  light  cartmounted  on 
springs. 

spring-coupling,  s.  A  connecting  de- 
vice between  cais,  for  attaching  the  ckaffc- 
team  to  streetcars,  &c. 

spring-crocus,  s. 

Bot.  :  Crocus  vermis^  which  flowers  in  spring. 
[Crocus.] 

spring-faucet,  s.  A  faucet  which  is 
closed  by  a  spring  when  the  opening  force  is 
withdrawn. 

Spring-feed,  s.  Herbage  produced  in 
the  spring. 

Spring-forelock,  s.  A  cotter-key  whose 
entering  end  s[iriiigs  apart  to  ke^  it  from 
accidentally  withdrawing. 

*  spring-garden,  5.  A  garden  where 
concealed  springs  are  made  to  spout  jets  ol 
water  upon  the  visitors. 

spring-grass,  *. 

Bot.  :  Anthoxu  nthum  odoi'atum,  and  the 
genus  Anthoxanthura.     [Vernal-qbass.] 

Spring-gun,  s.  A  gun  which  is  fired  by 
the  stumbling  of  a  trespasser  upon  it  or 
against  a  wire  connected  with  the  trigger. 
Tliey  were  foimerly  set  in  plautations  aud 
preserves. 

"  At  that  time  no  statute  had  been  passed  making 
the  use  of  B/jring-ffuiis  a  legal  offence^" — Jiote*  i 
Queries,  March  19,  liisr,  p.  221. 

spring-haas,  s. 

Zool. :  The  Dutch  name  for  the  Jumping 
Hare  (q.  v).     Used  also  by  settlers  at  the  Cape. 

spring-hait,  «.  The  same  as  Stkinch 
HALT  (q.v.). 

" Spring-Jialt  reigned  amongst  theiu." 

Shakeap. :  Henry  VIII.,  L  \ 

spring-head,  s. 

1.  The  liead  or  source  of  a  spring  ;  hence,  a 
fountain,  source,  or  origin.     {Lit.  &  Fig.) 

"  The apriiig-head  of  chanLily.'—Atterbary  :  Sermona, 
Tol,  i.,  ser.  2. 

2.  A  box,  clutch,  or  connection  at  the  point 
of  contact  of  the  outer  ^ends  of  an  elliptic 
spring. 

*  spring-beaded,  a.  Having  heads  that 
spout  or  spring  afresb. 

"  Spring-heuded  hydrea  ;  and  sea-shouldring  whales." 
Spenaer:  F.  (I.,  II.  xii.  23. 

spring-hinge,  s.  A  hinge  provided  with 
a  siuHig  to  shut  it  after  the  door  to  which  it 
is  attached  is  opened. 

Spring-hook,  s, 

Strnvi-eng.  :  One  of  the  hooks  fixing  the 
driving-wheel  spring  to  the  frame  of  a  loco- 
motive engine, 

spring-latch,  s.  A  latch  that  snaps  into 
the  keeper  after  yielding  to  the  pressure 
against  it. 

spring-line,  s.  In  a  pontoon -bridge,  a 
line  jtassiiig  diagonally  from  oue  pontoon  to 
another. 

Spring-lock,  s. 

Loclcsmith. :  A  lock  in  which  the  bolt  slips 
baek  when  the  catch  or  hasp  is  applied,  and 
returns  by  a  spring  to  engage  tlie  hasp,  eatch, 
or  staple. 

Spring-mattress,  s.  A  mattress  having 
metalliu  springs  beneath  the  hair  or  moss 
tilling. 

spring-pin,  s. 

Locomotive :  A  rod  between  the  springs  and 
axle-boxes,  to  regulate  the  pressure  on  the 
axles. 

Spring-punch,  s.  A  punch  having  a 
spring  to  retraet  the  plunger  after  the  blow  or 
the  pressuie. 

spring-rye,  «.  Rye  that  is  sown  in  the 
spring. 

spring  -  searcher,  s.  [Searcher,  »., 
II.  l.J 

spring-stay,  s. 

Naut. :  A  preventer  stay,  used  to  assist  a 
princijtal  stay. 

Spring-tails,  s.  pi 

Eiitom. :  The  CoUenibola  (q.v.). 
Spring  take-up,  ^. 

Knitting:  An  elastic  finger,  fixed  to  ths 
needle-carrier,  to  tnke  up  the  slack  yarn  at 
the  end  of  each  stroke. 


boil,  b5y;  pout,  jd^l;  cat,  fell,  chorus,  fhin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist,    -ing. 
-Clan,  -tian  =  sh^n«   -tion,  -sion  =  shun;  -tion,  -gion  —  zhun.   -cious,  -tious,  -sious  =  shus.   -ble,  -die,  &:C.  =  bel,  d^L 
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aprlng-tide,  s. 

1.  The  time  or  season  of  spring ',  spring- 
time. 

2.  (PL):  The  tides  at  the  time  of  the  new 
and  full  moon.  At  these  times  the  sun  and 
moon  are  in  a  straight  line  with  the  earth, 
and  their  joint  effect  in  raising  the  water  of 
the  ocean  is  at  a  maximum,  and  the  tides  are 
consequently  the  higliest.    {Brande  &  Cox.) 

"  Ab  the  wpring-tidex.  with  heavy  uplusb. 
From  the  cliffs  invading  dash." 

Byron  :  tHege  of  Coi-inth,  v.  at. 

spring-time,  <>'.  The  time  or  season  of 
Bpnng ;  spring. 

"  In  spring-time,  when  the  flun  with  Taurua  rides." 
Milton :  P.  L.,  i.  769. 

spring-tool,  s. 

Glciss:  The  liglit  tonga  of  the  glass-blower, 
whereby  handles  and  light  objects  are  grasped. 

spring-trap,  s. 

1.  A  trap  whose  falling  bar  or  door  is 
operated  by  a  spring  as  soon  as  the  detent  is 
released  by  any  animal  tampering  with  the 
bait. 

2.  A  form  of  steam-trap. 
spring-usher,  s. 

Eixtmi. :  A  British  geometermoth,  Hyhernia 
leticophearia.    The  female  is  apterous. 

spring-valve,  s.  A  valve  which  is  held 
to  its  seat  by  a  spring,  except  as  temporarily 
depressed  by  the  hand  to  allow  the  flow  of 
water. 

spring-water,  s.  "Water  issning  from  a 
spring,  as  distinguished  from  rain-water,  river- 
water,  &c. 

spring-wheat,  s.  A  species  of  wheat  to 
be  sown  in  the  spring. 

•  sprih'-gal  (1),  *  sprin'-gall  (1),  *  sprin- 
gald  (1),  s.  [Prub.  frnin  spring,  and  aM  = 
old.]    A  youth  ;  an  active  young  man. 

"  Then  came  two  springals  of  full  tender  yearea." 
Spe/iBer:  F.  Q.,  V.  x.  6. 

•  sprih'-gal  (2),  *  sprin'-gall  (2),  *  sprin- 
gal (2),  s.     [O.  Fr.  diprliuialti.] 

Old  War:  An  ancient  form  of  military 
veaptm  for  hurling  stones,  arrows,  pieces  of 
Irnn,  &c. 

"  And  this  castell  was  set  hetweiie  the  tounc  and  the 
■e.  and  «as  well  furtj  He:l  with  Bpringalles,  boiiih.irdes, 
Ijoued.  and  other  artillery."  —  Bej-nera;  Fyoissart; 
Cronycle,  vol.  i,,  ch.  cxliv. 

8prihg'-hok,  s.  [Eng.  spring,  and  Dut.  hoo 
=  a  buck,  a  goat.    (See  extract.)] 

Zool.:  AiitUope  euchore,  an  antelope  exceed- 
ingly cnminon  in  South  Africa.  It  is  about 
thii-ty  inclies  high,  the  horns  lyrate,  very 
small  in  tlie  feuiale ;  colour  yellowish  dun, 
white  beneath.  Two  curious  folds  of  skin 
ascend  from  the  lootof  the  tail,  and  teiminate 
near  the  middle  of  tlie  back  ;  they  are  usually 
closed,  but  open  out  when  the  animal  is  iu 
rapiil  nmtion,  and  disclose  a  large  triangular 
white  space,  which  is  otherwise  coni-ealed. 

"The  Springbok  derives  ita  name  from  the  prodigious 
leaps  which  it  tfikea  either  when  ahirmed  or  in  play, 
often  to  the  heiglit  of  seven  leet,  and  sometimes  of 
twelve  or  Uiirbeeti  feet," — ClM^nbers'  Cychip,,  ix.  64, 

springe,  v.t.  [Cf.  Dut.  spring-net  —  a  bird- 
net  ;  Gur.  sprinkd  =  a  springe.]  [Sprimo,  v.] 
To  cat'ih  in  a  springe  ;  to  ensnare. 

"  Whose  weight  falls  ou  onr  heads  and  buries  ua, 
We  sprtiige  our  selves,  we  sink  in  onr  own  bogs." 
Beiiuin.  &  FM. :  Proplietess,  iv.  8. 

Springe,  *  sprindgc,  s.     [Springe,  v.]    A 
noose,  a  gin  ;  a  snare  for  catching  birds. 
*'  As  a  woodcock  to  my  own  springs,  Osric : 
I  am  Justly  kill'd  with  mine  own  treachery." 

Shakesp. :  Hamlet,  v.  2. 

^rihg'-er,  s.    [Eng.  spring;  -er.] 
*  I.  Ordinary  Language: 
1.  One  who  or  that  which  springs ;  one  who 
Si'rings  or  rouses  game. 
*2.  A  young  plant. 

"  The  yoimg  men  and  maidens  .  .  .  cut  down  and 
spoil  young  tprtngers  to  dress  up  their  May-booths."— 
£ve!yn:  Sylva,  bk.  v.,  §  4, 

3.  A  name  given  to  various  animals  :  as, 

(1)  [Spaniel,  A.  1.  (1)]. 

(2)  The  spiingbok  (q.v.). 

(3)  The  grampus. 

(4)  A  young  salmon. 

"  A  nice  springer  weighing  11^  '—Field,  Jan.  28. 

18B6. 

IL  Technically: 
1.  Architecture : 
(1)  The  impost  or  place  where  the  vertical 
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support  to  an  arch  terminates  and  the  curva 
of  the  arch  begins. 

(2)  A  lower  voussoir  of  an  arch.  [Voussoir.] 

(3)  The  rib  of  a  groined  roof. 

(4;  The  bottom  stone  of  the  coping  of  a 
gable. 

2.  Bot. :  A  variety  of  Agaricyus  arvoTisis 
suitable  for  pickling. 

*  sprihg'-gold,  s.    [Sprinoal(I).] 
Sprihg'-i-ness,  «.     [Eng.  springy;  -Tiess.] 

1.  Tlie  quality  or  state  of  being  springy ; 
elasticity. 

"A  springiness,  a  vitality,  an  elasticity,  and  an  exhl- 
hirative  property  in  the  air  which  ia  only  eiiualisd  by 
that  of  Athens."— 0«i/^  Tflegmph,  Sept.  15,  1883. 

2.  The  state  of  abounding  with  springs; 
wetness,  spoiiginess,  as  of  land. 

Spring'-ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.     [Spring,  v.] 

A.  As  pr.  par. :  (See  the  verb). 

B.  As  adjective : 

I.  Ord.  Lang. :  Rising  or  shooting  up  ;  leap- 
ing, proceeding,  rousing. 

"  The  springing  trout  lies  still." 
Scott :  Lad//  of  the 
Lake,  vi.  15. 

II.  Her, :  A  term  applied 
to  beasts  of  chase  in  the 
same  sense  as  salient  to 
beasts  of  prey.  Also  ap- 
plied to  fish  when  placed 
iu  bend. 

G,  As  sitbstantive  : 
1.  The  act,  state,   or  process  of  issuing, 
leaping,  arising,  or  proceeding. 

"  The  sundry  genninatioiia  and  springing  up  of  the 
works  of  righteouiiuess  iu  him." — Aiore:  Moral  Cab- 
bala, pt  iv,,  ch.  iL 

*  2.  Growth,  increase. 

"  Thou  makest  it  soft  with  showers  ;  thou  blessest 
the  springing  thereoi."— Psalm  Ixv.  10. 

spriugmg-course,  s. 

Arch. :  The  horizontal  course  of  stones  from 
which  an  arch  springs  or  rises. 

springing-line,  s. 

Arch. :  The  line  from  which  an  arch  rises. 
springing-use,  s. 

Law :  A  contingent  use. 

*  sprm'-gle,    s.       [A    dimin.    from    springe 
(q.v.).J     A  springe,  a  noose,  a  snare. 

"Almost  euerie  hedge  senieth  for  a  roadeand  euerle 
plashoote  for  spnngles  to  take  them." — Careta ;  tiuroey 
of  Comioafl,  ful,  25. 

t  spring'-less,  a.    [Eng.  spnng;  -less.]   Des- 
titute of  springs  or  wells. 

"  In  that  all  but  springless  countTj." — Burroughs: 
Pepacton,  p.  o3, 

t  Spring' -let,  s.      [Eng.  spring;  dimin.  sulf. 
-ie(.j    A  little  spring,  a  small  stream. 

"  But  yet  from  out  the  little  hill 
Ouzes  the  slender  si-rimflet  still." 

Scott :  Marmion,  vi.  37. 

spring'-^,  a.     [Kng.  spring;  -y.] 

1.  Having  elasticity  like  a  spring ;  elastic 


2.  Accompanied  or  characterized  by  springi- 
ness ;  light. 

"  One  of  the  candidates  walked  with  a  fine  springy 
action,  and  he  was  then  elected."— 5(.  James's  Gazette. 
Jan.  li  1886. 

3.  Full  of,  or  abounding  with  springs ;  wet, 
spongy. 

"  Where  the  sandy  or  gravelly  lands  are  spring!/  or 
wet,  rather  marl  tnem  fur  grast;  thaa  corn." — Morti- 
mer :  Husbandry. 

*  sprink,  *  sprmck,  a.    [Sprinkle,  v.]    A 
sprinkle,  a  stain. 

"  By  sprinck  of  spot  distaynde." 

Howell:  Arbor  of  Amide. 

sprin'-kle,  *  spren-Itle,  *spren-kel- 
yn,  *  spren-kyll,  •  sprinc-kle,  v.t.  &  i. 
[A  frequent,  from  Mid.  Kng.  sprenge  (q.v.); 
Dut.  S]irenkele)i  =:  to  sprinkle;  Ger.  sprenkeln 
=  to  speckle,  to  spot.] 
A,  Transitive : 

1.  To  scatter  in  small  drops  or  partieles ;  to 
scatter  or  strew  in  hue  separate  particles. 

"They  prei^eut  a  ^een  brancli,  and  sprinkle  water 
with  the  hand  over  tlie  h&iul."—Oooh:  Second  Voyage, 
bk,  ill.,  ch.  iiL 

2.  To  besprinkle,  to  bestrew. 

"  SpHnkilng,  as  he  pass'd.  the  sands  with  ftore." 
Pope:  Homer;  IliOti  xiii.  681. 
*  3.  To  wash,  to  cleanse. 

"  Having  our  hearts  sprinkled  from  an  evil  con- 
BcifBce."— Hebrews  k.  22. 


B.  Intransitive : 

1.  To  pei-form  the  act  of  scattering  a  Hqvld 
or  any  fine  substance  iu  small  particles. 

2.  To  rain  in  fine  drops,  or  with  drops  fac- 
ing infrequently  :  as,  It  began  to  sprv^h, 
(Colloq.) 

*  3.  To  fly  in  small  drops  or  particles 
sprin'-kle,  *  sprino-kle,  s.   [Sprinrlb,  ik] 

1.  A  utensil  to  sprinkle  with,  a  sprinkler; 
as  a  loose  brush  for  sprinkling  holy  water ;  a 
holy  water  .sprinkler. 

"  She  [Hope]  always  smyld,  and  in  her  hand  did  hold 
An  holy  water  sprincktc,  dipt  Iu  deow." 

Spenser:  F.  Q.,  III.  xii.  la 

2.  A  small  quantity  scattered,  a  sprinkling. 

•  3.  A  tinkling  sound,  a  tinkle. 

spriiils'-ler,  s.  [Eng.  sprinkl(e);  -er.}  Oao 
who  or  that  which  sprinkles. 

SprSCnk'-ling,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.  [Spkinkle^  tk] 
A.  &  B.  ^5  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  As  substantive: 

1.  The  act  of  scattering  in  small  drops  or 
paiticles, 

"  Your  uncleanly  unctions,  your  crossings,  rreei^ 
inga,  '-eiisiugs,  sprinklings,  &c.  —Bp,  Halt :  JDccod.  1. 
£p.  1. 

2.  A  small  quantity  falling  in  separate 
drops  or  pnrticles,  or  coming  infrequently : 
as,  a  sprinkling  of  rain. 

3.  A  small  or  a  moderate  number  distri- 
buted or  scattered,  as  though  sprinkled  about, 

"  Within  these  limits  there  are  sprinklings  of  vaii- 
OUB  natiouahties."— i)ai/^  Telegraph,  Nov.  20,  1885. 

*  sprint,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [Spreint.] 

sprint,  s.  [Etyin.  doubtful.]  A  short  race 
run  at  fall  speed. 

"  A  strong  wind  prevailed  each  day,  which,  blowing 
down  the  straight,  greatly  intt;rfered  with  the  runuera 
ill  t\i6  sprints.'  —Field,  Peh.  19,  18S7. 

sprint-race,  s.  ThesaineasSpRiNT(q.v.X 

sprint-runner,  a.  One  who  runs  sprint- 
races  ;  a  sprinter. 

"  A  sprint-runner  fi.nc\  football-player  la  ruined  for 
life  by  accident,  over-trainiug,  and  over-exertion."— 
Daily  7'elegraph,  Feb.  21,  1887. 

Sprint'-er,  s.  [Eng.  spHnt;  -er.]  The  same 
as  Sprint-runner  (q.v.). 

"  The  master,  who  was  well-known  In  the  service  ns 
a  very  swift  sprinter,  is  also  a  good  swiiumer." — Field, 
Feb.  12,  1887. 

sprit,  V.t.  &  i.  [A  variant  of  spirt  or  spurt, 
V.  (q.v.).] 

A.  Trans. :  To  throw  out  with  force  from 
a  narrow  orifice ;  to  spurt  out. 

B,  Intrans. :  To  sprout,  to  bud,  to  germi- 
nate, as  barley  steeped  for  inalt. 

Sprit  (1),  s.    [Sprit,  v.]    A  shoot,  a  sprout. 

"  The  barley,  after  it  has  been  couched  four  days, 
will  sweat  a  little,  and  show  the  chit  or  tpiit  at  the 
root-end  of  the  corn." — Mortimer:  Husbandry. 

Sprit  (2),  *  spret,  *  spreot,  s.  [A.S. 
spre6t  =  ^  pole,  orig.  a  spront,  from  spre/itan 
=  to  sprout  (q.v.);  Dut.  sprint  =  a  .'^piit; 
Dan.  si>rbd.    Sprit  and  sprout  are  doublets.] 

Nautical : 

\.  A  diagonal  spar  which  raises  the  peak  of 
a  boat's  sail,  the  lower  end  resting  in  a  beckef 
called  the  iSnutter.   It  serves  instead  of  a  gaff. 

2.  A  bowsprit  (q.v.). 

sprit-sail,  s. 

Nautical : 

1.  A  four-cornered  sail  bent  to  the  mast  at 
its  weather-leech,  and  having  its  peak  ex- 
tended liy  a  sprit.  It  is  a  common  form  of 
sail  fur  boats, 

2.  A  sail  set  on  the  bowsprit. 
S2>rit'sail  barge  : 

Naut. ;  (See  extract). 

"  For  instance,  there  is  the  well-known  $pr1i-taU 
barge,  a  voiisel  witii  a  niainsnil  that  aet^i  on  a  si^rit. , . , 
The  aminsail  of  a  sprit-sail  barge  Is  brailed  up  when 
taken  in,  and  one  must  be  careful  that  she  has  brafJB 
in  talking  to  sailors  about  ber."— Daily  Telegraph, 
Oct.  27,  ims. 
Sprit-sail  yard : 

Naut. :  A  spar,  occasionally  used,  crossing 
below  the  bowspnt  a  little  abaft  of  the 
dolpliin-striUer,  and  used  for  securing  the 
rigging  of  the  jib-boom  and  Hying  jib-liooin. 
A  jtair  of  spars  pointing  obliquely  downward 
at  opposite  sides  of  the  bowsprit  are  some- 
times used  instead  of  the  sprit-sail  yard. 
These  are  known  as  sprit-sail  gaffs. 
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sprite,  *  sprit  (3),  *  spryte,  s.  [Fr.  esprit 
=  spirit,  frum  Lat.  spiriiwm,  accus.  of 
•^pirihts.]    [Spirit.] 

*  1.  Spirit,  life. 

"  Yeld  up  the  sprite  with  wounds  so  cruelly." 

Surrey:  Virgile;  JSnata^ 

2.  A  spirit,  an  elf,  a  ftiiry. 

"She,  ol  this  Peri  cell  the  aixrite' 

Sr/ron :  BHde  of  Abydoa,  ii.  5. 

•sprite'-fiil,  *sprite'-ful-l3r,&c.  tSPRioHx- 

FUL,    SpRIGHTFULLY,  &C.] 

•  sprit-lng,  *  spryt-ing,  ».    [Spiriting.] 

fiprock'-et,  s.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  (See  com- 
poaiiM.) 

sprocket-wheel,  s.    A  rag-wheel  (q.v.). 

Sprod,    s.      [Gael,    sprodh;    Irish    sproth  =  a 
sprat.]    A  salmmi  in  its  second  year.    {Prov.) 
"Anglers  have  had  average  sport  ninongst  the  sea 
flsh,  iLiui'ts,  aud  sprods,"— Field,  Sept.  4,  1886. 

•  sprong,  pret.  of  v.    [SpRiifa,  v.] 

sproo,  sprew  (ew  as  6),  sprue,  «.    [But. 

sprouw,  sprii It'.] 
Pathol. :  Thrush.    {Scotch.) 

Sprot,  !>.  [The  same  word  as  sprout.]  [Sprat 
(2;,  s.]    A  kind  of  rush.    (Scotch.) 

spr^t,  *  sprut,  *  sprute,  vA.     [O.  Fr. 

spntta ;  Low  Ger.  spruterif  sprotten ;  Dut. 
spruiteii ;  Ger.  spriessen ;  Icel.  spretta:=to 
spurt  or  spout  out  water,  to  sprout  (pa.  t. 
spratt,  pi.  spmttu,  pa.  par.  sprotinn) ;  A.S. 
sjn'eotan  (pa.  t.  spreat,  }ia.  par.  sproten)  =  to 
eiirnut.  Allied  to  sprit,  sprat,  spurt,  sputter, 
spluttzr,  and  a  doublet  of  spout  (q.v.).  J 

1.  To  shoot,  as  the  seed  of  a  plant ;  to 
genniii;ite;  to  begin  to  grow;  to  put  out 
slioots. 

"Tliey  are  no  other  than  buds  sprouting  foorth." — 
P.  lluUnnd:  Pfinie,  hk.  xvii.,  ch.  xxi. 

*  2.  To  sliuot  into  ramihcations. 

"Vitriol  19  apt  to  s/rroiit  with  moistui'e." — BacoTt. 

3.  To  grow,  like  tlie  shoots  of  plants :  as,  A 
dcei's  hoiiis  sprout. 

■*4.  To  proceed,  to  shont. 

"The  heartiest  gr:ititnde . 
tht>  partliy  principle  uf  SL;]f- 
o/  •future,  vol.  i.,  pt,  ii,,  uli.  ,\a.iu. 

sprout,  s.  [Dut.  spruit;  Icel.  sproti;  Ger. 
spross.]    [Sprout,  v.] 

1.  Tlie  Hhnot  or  biul  of  a  plant ;  a  shoot 
from  the  seed,  or  fr(nn  the  stump,  or  fioni  the 
root  of  a  plant  or  tree,  or  from  the  end  of  a 
branch. 

"To  this  kid.  taken  out  of  the  womb,  were  brought 
In  the  tender  sprouts  ot  sliniba;  and,  after  it.ljad 
tasted,  it  liigau  to  eat  uf  sucli  as  are  tlie  usual  food  ol 
goats." — lidTf  :  On  the  Cr»nttion. 

2.  (PI):  Brussels  sprouts  (q.v.). 

3.  iPl-):  A  bunch  of  twigs.    {Amer.) 

spruce,  a.  &  s.  [For  Spruce  (leather)  = 
Piussiau  (leather).  To  die.ss  sprucely  was  to 
dre:)S  aftrr  the  Prussian  manner.    {Skeat.)'\ 

A.  As  adjective : 

*  1.  Brisk,  dasliing,  sprightly. 

"Vow  my  spruce  coiiipauious." — Shakesp. :  Taming 
of  the  .-ihrttw,  iv.  1. 

*  2.  Trim,  neat.    (Milton.) 

3.  Dandilied ;  neat  without  elegance  or 
dignity. 

"  In  BO  neat  aud  spruce  anay.' 

Beawnont:  liemedle  of  Love. 

B.  As  snbstuiitive : 

1.  Ordinary  Language : 

*  1.  The  same  as  SpiixrcE-LEATHER  (q.v.). 

2.  The  same  as  Spruce-biser  (q.v.). 

II.  Bot. :  The  same  as  Spruce-fir  (q.v.). 

spruce -beer,  s.  A  fermented  liquor 
maiie  from  the  leaves  and  small  branches  of 
the  sprnce-fir,  or  from  tho  essence  of  spruce, 
boiled  with  sugar  or  molasses,  and  fermented 
with  yeast.     It  is  useful  as  an  anti-scorbutic. 

Spruce-fir,  s. 

Bot. :  A  popular  name  for  many  species  of 
the  genus  Abies  (q.v.),  specif.  Abies  excelsa,  a 
fine  evergreen  which  sometinies  reaches  a 
height  of  150  feet,  with  a  straight,  though 
not  very  thick  trunk,  and  a  regular  pyramidal 
form.  Leaves  scattered  equally  round  the 
twigs  ;  four-cnniered,  niucionate,  dull  green  ; 
C^nes  cylindrical,  pendulous,  with  blunt,  sinu- 
ate, sliglitlv  tuothed  scales.  It  is  a  nativo 
of  the  7iorth  of  Gerinany  and  Norway,  whence 
it  is  often  called  the  Norway  S['ruce.     It  is 


sprouts  originally  from 
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commonly  planted  in  Britain,  and  affords  an 
excellent  shelter  for  gnme.  Its  timber  consti- 
tutes white  deal.  It  is  not  so  durable  as  the 
Scotch  pine,  but  is  prized  for  masts,  spars, 
scalluldiug  poles,  &c.  In  Noi-way  it  takes 
seventy  or  eighty  years  to  arrivo  at  maturity. 
By  incision  it  yields 
a  resin  whence  tui 
ptniine  and  Bui 
gundy  pitch  are 
maunfaclii'..-iJ.  The 
White  Spruiclii-(^ 
alba)  has  the  leaves 
somewhat  .glaucous 
rather  pungent ;  the 
cones  narrow,  oval 
ta]>ering,  with  even 
undivided  scales 
It  is  found  in  North 
America,  where  it 
renches  the  heigl  t 
or  forty  to  fifty  feet 
The  BLa-k  Spruce 
is  A.  nigra,  from 
the  \'ery  cold  parts 
of  North  America. 
It  grows  to  seventy 
or  eighty  feet  higli.  The  timberia  very  valuable. 
Another  Uniteil  States  species  is  A.  rubra,  the 
Red  Spruce.  A.cmiadeusis,  the  Hemlock  Spruce, 
is  ahundaut  in  the  forests  of  the  noith.  There 
are  several  very  large  species  in  the  west,  espe- 
cially A.  Domjlasii,  whiLJi  attains  a  height  of 
250  feet,  antl  forms  immense  forests  in  the 
mountain  districts.     [Hem luck-spruce.] 

Spruce-leather,  s.      Prussian  leather; 
pruce. 

spruce-ochre,  s.  Brown  or  yellow  ochre» 

spruce,  v.t.  &  i.    [Spruce,  a.] 

A.  Trans. :  To  ti'im  or  di'ess  in  a  spruce 
manner  ;  to  dress  up  ;  to  prink. 

"  Then  'gan  Don  Psittaco 
To  splice  his  pluuies.'  More:  Hong  of  the  Soul,  T,  il.  89. 

B.  Intrans.  :    To    dress   one's    self  with 
afTected  neatness, 

^  To  spruce  up :  To  dress  sprucely  or  trimly. 

"  Salinacis  would  not  be  seen  of  Heriuaphroclitus, 
till  uhe  liiul  sprufiid  up  her  self  iirst. "— ^urjCoii :  Anat. 
of  Jiielancholy.  p.  335. 


SPRUCE  FIR. 


spru5e'-ly,  odv, 
spruce  manner; 
neatness. 

"  lieware  of  men  who 


[Eng 
with 


spruce ; 
extreme 


-lyj\     In  a 
or   affected 


tre  too  sprucely  dressed," 
Congi'eve:  Ooid  Imitated. 

spruce'-ness,  s.  [Eng.  spruce;  -ness.'\  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  spruce;  neatness 
without  elegance. 

"  Now  in  the  time  of  gpmcencsfi.  our  plays  follow  the 
□icenccis  of  our  garments." — Jliddletoit  :  Roaring  Girl, 
(To  the  Rtj.ider.) 

*spru9'-i-fy,  *spru9'-i-fi[e,  v.t.  [Eng. 
spruce;  snff.  -fy.]     To  make  spruce  or  fine. 

(Gutgrave:  s.v.  pimper.) 

sprue  (I),  s.     [Etym.  doubtful.] 

founding : 

1.  The  ingate  of  a  mould,  through  which 
the  metal  is  poured. 

2.  The  piece  of  metal  attnehed  to  a  casting, 
occupying  the  gate  through  wliich  the  metal 
was  poui-ed. 

3.  A  piece  of  metal  or  wood  used  by  a  moulder 
in  making  the  ingate  tlirough  the  sand. 

[Sproo.  ) 

.t.    [Cf.  sprack  and  spruce.]    To  make 
(Prov.) 

t  To  sprug  up :  To  dress  neatly ;  to  spruce 
up. 
SprUj?,  3.   [Perhaps  from  sj?nt£r,  v.]  A  sparrow. 
(Scotch.) 

sprung,  pret,  pa.  par.,  &  a.    [Spring,  v.] 
A.  &  B.  As  pret.  &  pa.  par. :  (See  the  verb). 
C.  As  adjective : 

1.  Strained,  cracked  :  as,  a  sprung  bat. 

2.  Intoxicated.    (Slang.) 

"  They  were  a  little  bit  sprung."— Mrs.  Stowa  :  Brad, 
L87. 

sprunt,  -v.i.  [Etym.  doubtful ;  but  perhaps 
connected  with  sprout  (q.v.).] 

1.  To  spring  up  ;  to  germinate,  to  sprout. 

2.  To  spring  forward  or  outward. 

"  Dear  image  of  thvaelf ;  see  I  how  it  tpruntt 

With  ioy  at  thy  approacJi  " 

Somerville :  Rural  ffamea,  lii. 


sprue  (2), 

spriig, 

smiut. 


3.  To  bristle  up ;  to  show  sudden  resent- 
ment.   (Atner.) 

spriint,  u.  &  s.    [Sprunt,  v.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Active,  vigorous,  lively,  hrisk. 

B.  As  substantive : 

1.  A  leap,  a  spring. 

2.  A  steep  ascent  in  a'  road.    (Prov.) 

3.  Anything  short  and  not  easily  bent^ 

spriint'-ly,  adv.    [Eng.  sprunt;  -ly.] 

1.  Vigorously,  youthfully ;  like  a  young 
man, 

2.  Neatly,  trimly,  sprucely. 

"  How  do  I  look  to-day?  am  I  not  drest 
Upruntiyt"         Ben  Jansoii :  Devil  is  an  Ass,  iV.  1. 

Sprush,  a.    [Spruce,  a.]    (Scotch.) 

spry,  a.  [Sw.  dial,  spriigg  =  very  lively,  skit- 
tish ;  sprag,  sprdk,  sprdker  —  spirited,  mettle- 
some. Allied  to  S237'uc/(;(q.v.).]  Active,  nimble, 
lively,  sharp,  wary.    (Chiejly  Amer.) 

Spiid,  s.     [Prob.  a  corrupt,  of  spade ;  but  c£ 
Dau.  spyd;   Icel.  spj6t  =  a  spear;  Eng.  ^pU 
(1),  3.] 
•  1.  A  short  knife. 

"  My  spud  these  nettles  from  the  stones  cim  part. 
No  kiiife  80  keen  to  weed  thee  from  my  heart." 
Swift:  Pastoral  Dialogue  11728). 

2.  Anything  short  and  tliick  ;  specifically — 

(1)  A  piece  of  dough  boiled  in  fat.    (Amer.) 

(2)  A  potato.    (Irish.) 

"  But  it  was  emiLiently  a  'speed  the  plough,"  a  speed 
the  '  spuds  '  aud  the  seeds  day."— /"ieW,  March  12, 1887. 

3.  A  sharp,  straight,  narrow  spade,  with  a 
long  handle.  It  is  used  for  digging  post-holea, , 
and  digging  out  heavy-rooted  weeds,  such  aa^ 
burdock,  thistles,  &c. 

"He  eomes  upon  him  grubbing  thistles  with  ■ 
spud." —tiutarday  Ilevieui,  Dec,  2,  18b2,  p.  737. 

4.  A  kind  of  small  spade  with  a  short 
handle,  for  use  with  one  hand. 

5.  A  spade-slia]ied  implement,  used  in  fish- 
ing for  broken  tool.s  in  a  well. 

spue,  V.  &  s.    [Spew.] 

spuil'-zife,  spul'-zie  (z  as  y).,  s.  [Fr.  spoUer^ 
from  Lat.  spoLio  =  to  rob,  to  spcJl  (q.v.).J 

1,  Ord.  Lang. :  Spoil,  booty. 

2.  Scots  Law :  The  taking  away  of  movable 
goods  in  the  possession  of  another,  against 
the  declared  will  of  the  person,  or  without 
the  order  of  law, 

spuke,  a.    [Spook.]    A  spirit,  a  spectre. 

spule,  s.  [0.  Fr.  espaule ;  Fr.  ipaule  =tho 
shoulder.]    [Spauld.] 

spule-bone,  s.    The  blade-bone. 

"There's  nojuuckle  left  on  the  spule-bane.''^Scott : 
Bride  of  Latmnernioor,  ch.  xviii, 

spul'-ler,  s.  [For  spooler.]  [Spool.]  One 
emplo.vetl  to  inspect  yarn,  to  see  that  it  is 
well  spun  and  fit  for  the  loom.     [Prov.] 

spul'-Zie  (Z  as  y),  s.     [Spuilzie.] 

spu-mar'-i-a,  s.  [Mod.  Lat.,  from  Lat.  sp^cma 
==  foam.] 

Bot.  :  A  genus  of  Gasteromycetous  Fungals. 
Spumaria  alba  looks  like  white  froth,  and 
grows  on  grasses,  tStc. 

spume,  s,  [Lat.  spuma  =  foam.]  Froth, 
scum,  foam ;  frothy  matter  rising  on  liquor 
or  fluid  substances  in  boiling,  effervescence, 
or  agitation. 


spume,  v.i.    [Spume,  s.] 

1.  To  froth,  to  foam. 

2.  To  spoom. 

*  spum.'-e-ous,  a.    [Lat.  spumevs.]     Foamy, 

frothy,  spumous. 

"  In  the  spumeous  and  watry  or  terrene  moisture  o( 
the  seed  Is  contained  a  body  of  a  more  spirituous  or 
a'jreal  oonaisteucy."— J/ore :  /mmoi-tality  of  the  Soul, 
bk.  ii.,  ch.  xiv. 

*  spu-mes'-9en50,  s.  [Eng.  spumescen(t) ; 
-ce.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  spumes- 
cent  ;  the  state  of  foaming  or  being  foamy. 

*  spu-mes'~9ent,  a.     [Lat.  spumesceTis,  pc 

par.  of  spumesco  =  to  grow  foamy,  from  spu  mO 
=  foam.]  Resembling  froth  or  foam  ;  foaming. 


'^spum'-id,  a. 

foaming. 


[Spume.]     Spumous,  frothy, 


boil.  Mo^;  po"at,  jovt^l;  cat,  cell,  chorus.  9hin.  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as;  expect,  Xeuophon,  eylst.    ph  =  t 
-cian. -tian  ^  LJian,    -tiou,    sioa  =  shiin; -tion. -§ion  =  zhu2i,    -cious, -tious. -sious^shiis.    -hie, -die,  &c  =  bel,  d«il. 
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•  8pu-inif' -er-oiis,  a.  [Lat.  spvma  =  foam, 
aiii/ero  =  to  bear.]    Producing  foam  or  spume. 

•pum'-i-ness,  s,  [Eng.  sjmmy;  -ness.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  spumy. 

Spum'-ous,  a.  [Lat.  sp^nnosiis,  from  sjntvui 
=  foam.]  Consisting  of  froth  or  foam  ;  frothy, 
foamy. 

"  The  tpumovji  &ni\  florid  state,' which  the  blond  ac- 
quires 111  viassiiig  through  the  \\xnsA."—Arbutlinot: 
On  Aliments,  ch.  I. 

•spum'-y.  a.     [Eng.  spum^e);  -y.) 

1.  The  same  as  Spumous  (q.v.). 

'* From  both  the  wounds  giiah'd  fuitli  the  spumji  gore." 
tjay  :  The  Death  ^f  Neasu*. 

2.  Covered  with  foam. 

"  Tlie  Tiber  now  their  tpumy  keels  divide." 

Brooke :  Comstantia. 

■pun,  pret.  &  pa.  par.  of  v.  &  a.     [Spin,  v.] 

A.  &  B.  ^s  pret.  &  pa.  par.  :  (See  the  verh). 

C.  As  adj. :  Worked  by  spiiiiiiiig. 

Spnn-goldU  «•  -A-  flattened  silver-gilt 
Wire,  wound  on  a  thread  of  yellow-silk. 

Spuzi-silk,  s.  A  cheap  ai-ticle  produced 
from  short-ribred  and  waate  silk,  in  contra- 
distintttion  to  tlie  long  fibres  w(»uiid  from  the 
eocoon  and  thi'own.  It  is  fiequently  mixed 
with  cotton, 

spun-silver,  s.  Tlircad  of  coarse  silk  or 
fliijglus,  wound  witli  flattened  silver  wire. 

Spun-yam,  «. 

Navt. :  A  line  formed  of  a  number  nf  yams 
twisted  togetliei-,  but  not  laid  up.  Used  for 
seizings,  serving,  &c. 

epune,  s.    [Spook.]    (Scotch.) 

Spunge,  ts.  &■  V.    [Sponge,  5.  &  v.] 

spim'-ger,  «.    [Sponger.] 

^unk,  ''sponk,  *spunck,  a.    [Tr.  &Gael. 

sy<oiic  =  sponge,  linder,  touchwood,  fi'om  Lat. 
spongia  =  a  sponge  (q.v.).] 
L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Touchwood  ;  tinder  made  from  a  species 
of  fungns  ;  anmdou. 

"  To  niivke  white  pwwder  ;  it  is  surely  mary  Trayes 
leJisible  :  the  best  I  know  la  by  tlie  powder  of  rotten 
willows,  spank,  or  touch-wood  preptired  miglit perhaps 
make  it  russet."— /frowiie;  \ulgar  Errours,  bk.  ii., 
ch.  V. 

2.  A  match,  a  small  piece  of  wood  dipped 
in  sulphur  ;  a  spiirk. 

"  A  Kjjvvlc  o'  fire  in  the  red-rooin."— ScoW.'  OuyJJan- 
nering.  ch.  xi. 

3.  A  quick,  ardent  temper  ;  mettle,  spirit. 
II.  BoU  ;  Polyporus  igniartus. 

Cpunk'-y,  spunk'-ie,  u™  &  5.    [Eng.  spunk; 
•V-] 

A,  As  adjective : 

1,  Spiriterl,  mettlesome,  fiery,  irritable. 

"  ErBkine  a  ipunfcie  yurLind  billie." 

Burnt :  Ci-y  &  Prayer. 

2.  Applied  to  a  place  supposed  to  be 
hannled,  from  the  frequent  ai)peariiuce  of  the 
ignis  fatiivs. 

B.  As  svbst^intive : 

1.  The  ignis  fatutis,  or  Wi  11- n'- the- wisp. 

2.  A  person  of  a  fiery  or  iiiitable  tennier. 

Bpur,  *  spore,  *  sporre,  *  spure,  *  spurre, 

s.     (A. 8.  spiira,    sjvora  =  a  spur;   cogn.   with 
Dut.  .s7)oor=a 

v:^r^oH}  ^^^^-^ 

Dan.  spore  ; 
8w.  sporre; 
O.  H.  Ger. 
sporo ;  M.  H. 
r  er.  s-por  ; 
Get.  sporn, 
all  =  a  spur  ; 
Eng.  spoor ; 
I  eel.  spar; 
Of r.  spur  =  a 
truck,  a  spoor 
(q.v.).] 

L  Ordinary 
Langwfge : 

1.  Literally: 

(1)  An  in- 
strument at- 
tached to  the 
heel,  and  hav- 
ing a  rowel  or 
wheel  of  points  to  prick  a  horse's  sirle.  The 
rim  is  the  part  inclosing  the  heel  of  the  boot ; 


PPr-RS. 
a.  Fnmlclsh  (10th  cent.) ;  ft.  Normfin ; 
c.  Hemv  IV. :  d.  Heiirv  VI. ;  e.  Ed- 
w.ird  IV, ;  f.  Ed  ivarrt  IV. ;  g.  Henry 
VII.;  ft.  Henry  VIII. :;.  Elizuleth  ; 
j.  A  Jinsliiig  Spur  (Elizalietht ;  h. 
Cromwell  ;  J.  A  Gnmliado  Simr 
(Jniiips  II. f:  m.  A  Gumlwdo  Sx'ur 
(William  III. ;  v.  George  L 


the  neck,  the  part  between  the  rowel  and  rim. 
[Rowel.]  Spurs  weie  the  special  badge  of 
knighthood ;  hence.  To  win  one's  spurs  =.  to 
become  a  knight,  and,  generally,  to  achieve 
the  utmost  one  can  in  any  line  or  profession; 
to  attain  the  higlicst  eminence. 

"  Wild  as  the  wild  deer,  and  untaught, 
With  spur  and  bridle  undefiled." 

Byron :  Jftueppa,  ix. 

*  (2)  The  largest  and  principal  root  of  a  tree. 
"  By  the  spurs  plucked  up  the  pine  and  cedar." 

Shakesp. :  Tempest,  r. 

(3)  Something  which  projects ;  a  snag. 

(4)  The  hard-pointed  projection  on  a  cock's 
leg,  which  serves  for  defence  and  attnck. 

"The  cock,  for  instance,  hath  bis  spurs,  and  he 
strikes  his  feet  innard  with  siiiKular  strength  aud 
order."— Wa^e:  Orig.  of  Manidna,  p.  fio, 

(5)  A  mountain,  or  mountain  mass,  shooting 
out  from  a  i-ange  of  mountains;  or  frnin  anfi- 
tlier  mountain,  and  extending  for  some  dis- 
tance in  a  lateral  or  rectinigular  direction. 

"Finally  gaining  the  height  of  the  first  fjpurthat 
baned  their  wa.y."— Field,  Feb.  19,  1887. 

(6)  A  sea  swallow.    (Prov.) 

2.  Fig. :  Anything  that  seems  tn  goad,  spur, 
or  impel  to  action  ;  a  goad,  an  incitement,  an 
incentive,  a  stimulus. 

"  His  ferocious  temper  needed  no  spur ;  yet  a  spur 
was  axiplied." — J/acaulay :  Hist.  £ni/.,  ch.  v. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Anat. :  The  angle  at  which  the  arteries 
leave  a  cavity  or  trunk.    {Dujujlison.) 

2.  Arch. .  A  buttress. 

3.  Botany: 

(1)  [Calcar(2).] 

(2)  {PL) :  Little  stunted  branches  on  a  tree, 
flower  buds,  the  growth  of  which  has  been 
retaided  because  they  are  about  to  put  forth 
flower  buds  instead  of  leaves.     (Liiulley.) 

(3)  A  grain  of  rye  affected  with  ergot. 

4.  Carp. :  A  stiut  or  brace  strengthening  a 
rafter  or  stitfenitig  a  post. 

5.  Fortification : 

(1)  A  tower  or  blockhouse  in  the  outworks 
before  tlie  port. 

(2)  A  wall  that  crosses  part  of  a  rampart 
and  connects  it  to  the  interior  woi'k. 

6.  Hydr.-eng. :  A  projection  carried  out 
from  the  bank  nf  .i  rivei'  to  deflect  the  current 
and  protect  the  hank.  It  is  madeof  masonry, 
of  piles,  or  of  earth  revetted  by  gabions  or 
fascines. 

7.  Nautical : 

(1)  A  sole  with  spikes,  to  enablea  seaman  to 
stand  on  a  whale  while  flensing  it. 

(2)  A  prong  on  the  arm  of  some  forms  of 
anchor,  to  assist  in  turning  the  lower  arm 
from  the  shank. 

8.  Shipbuilding : 

(1)  A  sliore  extending  from  the  bilgeway, 
and  fayed  and  bolted  to  the  bottom  of  the 
shij)  on  the  stocks. 

(2)  A  curved  piece  of  timber,  serving  as  a 
hnlf-beam  to  support  a  deck  where  a  hatch- 
way occurs. 

(3)  A  compass  timber  or  knee,  having  one 
arm  bolted  to  the  dock-beams  and  a  vertical 
arm  bolted  to  the  bitts,  which  are  addition- 
ally secured  thereby. 

1(1)  Battle  of  Spurs: 

Hist. :  The  name  given  to  two  battles  in 
whicli  the  French  were  defeated  at  Guine- 
gate,  near  Courtrai :  (1)  by  the  Flemings  in 
1302;  (2)  by  the  English  and  Austrians  in 
1513.  These  battles  are  said  to  have  been  so 
niimed,  because  the  losers  "  nsed  tlieir  .spurs 
more  than  tlieir  swards."  In  the  fir.st,  case,  a 
ninie  probable  reason  is  to  be  fimnd  in  the 
fact  thfit  "ihe  Flemings  tnok  at  Courtrai 
four  thousand  pairs  nf  gilt  spurs,  wliich  were 
only  worn  by  knij,'hts.  Tliese  Velly,  happily 
enough,  compares  to  Hannibnl's  three  biisliels 
of  gold  rings  iit  Cannre."  {Hailam:  Middle 
Ages,  ch.  i.,  pt.  i.,  note.) 

(2)  On  the  spur  of  the  moment :  On  the  im- 
pulse felt  at  the  monient ;  without  considera- 
tion. 

"He  inoab  likely  reprcts  now  havlnpacted  an  the 
spur  of  the  moment."— Dnily  Telegraph,  Due.  25,  1885. 

spur- gear,  spur-gearing,  s. 

Much. ;  Getiring  in  which  spur-wheels  are 
used. 

spur-maker,  s.  One  whose  occupation 
is  to  make  simiE. 

spur-prunlng,   *.    A  mode  of  pruning 


trees,  by  which  one  or  two  eyes  of  the  preced- 
ing year's  wood  are  left,  and  the  rest  cut  ofl^ 
so  as  to  leave  short  rods. 
spur-rowel,  s.    The  rowel  of  a  spur. 

"  Put  feathei-8,  bullets,  and  spurrowels  iu  a  box."— 
-~More :  Iminorlality  of  the  tiouC,  bk.  ii.,  ch.  ii 

spur-royal, 'spur-rlalp  *spur-ryal, 

s.    A  gold  coin  tii'st  made  in  the  reiga  of 
Edward  IV.     In  the  reign  of  James  I.,  lis 


SPUR-ROYAL. 


value  was  15s.  So  called  from  having  on  tT\» 
reverse  a  snn  with  four  cardinal  lays  issuing 
from  it,  so  as  to  support  a  resei'iblance  to  the 
rowel  of  a  spur.  The  illustration  is  about 
half  the  size  of  the  coin. 

"  I  have  a  paper  with  a  s/ar-rj/n?  in." 

Ben  Jonson  :  Alch^miit,  lil.  & 

spur-shell,  a. 

Zool. :  The  genus  Tmperator  (q.v.).  in  allu- 
sion to  its  old  name  Calcar,  and  to  tlie  fact 
that,  seen  from  above,  the  shell  eoiuowhat' 
resembles  the  rowel  of  a  spur. 

Spur-tree,  s. 

Bat. :  Petitia  domingensis, 
spur- valerian,  n. 

Bot. :  The  genus  Centranthus. 

*  spur-way,  ».  A  narrow  way  for  horses  j 
a  bridle-path. 

spur-wheels,  s.  pi. 

Much. :  The  ordinary  form  of  cog-wheels. 
The  cogs  are  radial  and  peiipheral,  and  are 
adnjited  to  engage  conn ter part  cogs  on  another 
wheel.  The  pitch-lines  of  the  driving  and  the 
driven  wheel  are  in  one  plane 

8pur-\plng,  s. 

Ornith.  :  A  popular  name  for  any  bird 
having  a  horny  spur  or  spurs  on  the  sliouldei'a 

of  tlie  wings.      [PALAMEDEIDiE.] 

Spur-winged-goose,  s. 

Ornith. :  Plectropterus gamhensis,  from  north- 
ern and  western  Africa.  It  is  about  the  size 
of  the  common  goose  ;  npi'er  jiarts  of  body 
glossy  black,  with  metallic  reflections  ;  nntler 
parts  wliite  ;  bend  of  wing  with  a  large  blunt 
Biiui',  which  is  sometimes  double. 

spur-wood,  s. 

Bot. :  Eanunculits  Flammula.  {Britten  S 
Holland). 

spur,  *  spurre,  v.f.  &  i.    [Spur,  b.] 

A.  Transitive: 
I.  Literally: 

1.  Tn  jirick  with  spurs  ;  to  urge  to  a  faster 
pace  with  spurs. 

"  Resulv'd  to  learn,  he  sptirT'd  his  flery  steed." 

ffryden :  Palamon  <t  Arcite,  ii.  S49. 

2.  To  fit  or  furnish  with  spurs;,  to  put 
spurs  on  ;  to  attach  spurs  to  :  as,  A  ti'aveller 
booted  and  spurred. 

IL  P'ignratively : 

1.  To  urge,  encourage,  or  incite  to  action; 
to  instigate,  to  impel,  to  goad. 

"  With  their  power  to  unaheath  the  taste  and  spur 
the  Hugging  appetite." — Sci'ibner's  A/agazine,  August, 
1877.  p.  477. 

*  2.  To  hasten.   {Shakesp. :  Coriolanus,  i.  10.) 

B.  Tntransitive : 

I.  Lit.  :  To  spur  one's  horse  to  make  it  go 
ast  or  faster  ;  to  ride  fast. 

"  But  all  spiird  after,  last  as  they  mote  fly. 
To  reskew  lier  from  shainefull  villiiny. 

Spenser:  F.<^..ULIW. 

II.  Figuratively: 

1.  To  press  forward. 

"Some  hold  men,  thongh  they  h^n  with  inflntte 
ignonviicc  and  errour,  yet,  hy  spaiTing  on,  refme  theui- 
eelvea."— Grew. 

2.  To  urge,  to  impel,  to  incite,  to  instigate. 

"  Self-interoat,  as  we  there  show,  spurring  to  actioo 
by  l)0)<e8  and  fears." — Warburton:  Divine  Legation, 
bk.  i.,  §  4. 

*  spur'-gall,  v.t.    [Eng.  spur,  and  gall.}    To 
wound  or  gall  with,  or  as  with  a  spur. 

"  I  am  riddPii,  Ti-auio, 
And  spurgnll'U  to  the  life  of  patience." 

Buanm,  &  Flet. :   Woman's  Prize,  U.  4. 


f&te,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;   we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;   pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  p^ty 
■ — .  T^x-1,.  wplt  worli,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  gnite,  cur,  rule,  fall;  try,  Syrian,    as,  oe  =  e ;  ey  =  a;  qu  =  Uw. 


spurgall— spy 
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•spur'-gall,  s.  [Spuegall,  v.]  A  place  galled 
or  excoriated  by  iimch  using  of  the  spur. 

spurge,  s.  [O.  Fr,  spurger,  espurg^r  =  to 
puige  ;  Lilt,  expurgo:  ex  =.  out,  and  pargo  = 
to  purge.] 

Bot. :  The  genus  Euphorbia  (q.v.)L 

Bpurge-flax,  s. 

Bot.  :  Daphne  Gaidium. 

spurge  hawk-motta,  s, 

Entom. :  Deiltiphila  euphorbias.  Fore  wings 
rra\\  with  blntcties  and  bands  of  olive-Iirown, 
hind  will.^'s  )iink,  with  black  blotches  and 
bainls,  anil  at  the  anal  angle  a  snowy-white 
mark  ;  tlmiMx  an<t  abdomen  olive-brown,  with 
black  and  white  lines  and  spots.  The  lai'va 
feeds  on  spurges. 

apurge-laurel,  s. 

Bot. :  Daphne  Uiureola. 
spurge-olive,  5. 

Bot. :  Daphne  Mezereum. 

■purgo'-wort,  s.     [Eng.  spurge,  and  wor&] 

Botany : 

1.  Irisfcetidissima. 

2.  {yi.):  The  order  Enpliorbiacese. 

•  Bpurg'-ing,  s.    [Spuege.]    Pui-ging. 

"The  tparging  of  a  dead  man's  eyfs." 

ISeii  Junann  :   Witc  let'  Chartna, 

apiir'-i-OUS,  a.     [Lat.  spurius=  bastard.] 

1.  Not  legitimate;  bastard. 

"  Ynur  Scipios,  C»aars,  Fotiipeya,  ahd  your  Catos, 
Tlieae  eiHla  on  eartli,  are  iUl  tlie  s/>uW  lut  liruud 
Of  viulated  luaiiU."  AddUon:  Ctiti,  iL  1, 

2.  Not  proceeding  from  the  true  snurce,  or 
from  the  source  pretended  ;  not  being  what 
It  pretends  nr  appears  to  be;  not  genuine; 
counterfeit,  false. 

"  To  mistake  yoar  genuine  poetry  for  thetr  apuriotu 
prod'-tctioiis."— Z)j-tfrfen :  Juoenul-.    (DcUic.) 

Spurious-disease,  s. 

Pathol. :  A  disease  which  is  mistaken  for 
another,  as  spurious  croup,  hydrocephalus, 
&c. 

Spurious-wing,  s.    [Ba.stard-wino.1 

apur'-i-OUS-ly,  ado.  fEng.  spuHovs;  -I}/.] 
In  a  spurious  m.iiiner  ;  falsely,  cimnterfeitly. 


Hiiius  for  Ills  ( 


Tnigndy  of  A/jpiu»  A 


apiir'-i-OUS-llfiSS,  s.     [Eng.  sptirious  ;  -nest.'\ 

1.  Illegitimacy,  bast;irdy  ;  the  state  of  being 
of  illegitimate  birth. 

2.  The  quality  or  stite  of  >iping  spurious, 
false,  counterfeit,  or  notgonuiiie. 

"  Books  siiiwiTWlded  bv  Patriuiiia  .  .  .  and  no  slgii  of 
tpiiT'tnuSiiess  or  bastardy  discovered  in  Uiem."— Cwi- 
vjorth:  JnleU.  System,  p.  3Jl. 

8pur'-less,   *  spure-les,  a.     [Eng.  spur  ; 
-Less.]    Without  si>urs  ;  having  no  spurs. 

spurless-vlolet,  s. 

Bot.  :  The  old  genus  Erpetion,  now  merged 
In  Viola  (q-v.). 

apur'-liiig,  A.    [Sparling.] 
spurling-line,  s. 

Nautical ; 

1,  A  line  fi'om  the  steering-whRel  to  the 
t*ll-tale  in  the  cabin,  by  which  the  petition 
of  I  hi;  tiller  may  be  ubtserved  withoat  going 
on  deck. 

2.  Aline  with  fair-leaders,  for  running  ropes. 

Spurn,  •  spome,  *  spnrue.  *  spurn-en, 

v.t.  &  i.  [A.S.  speornan.,  gespeurnan,  guspormtn 
=  to  kick  agfiinst  (pn.  t.  spettrn,  pi.  spiirnon, 
pa.  par.  spornen) ;  cogn.  with  Icel.  sperna  (pa.  t. 
8)>ara)  =  to  spurn,  to  kick  with  the  feet ;  Lat. 
siierno  =  to  despise.] 

A,  Tra)isUive: 

1,  To  kick  back  or  away,  as  with  the  foot ; 
to  kick. 

"  He  with  Ills  feet  wol  spurnen  douii  liia  cup." 

Chracer  ■  C.  T..  10,929. 

2.  To  reject  with  the  greatest  disdain  ;  to 
acorn,  to  despise;  to  treat  with  contempt. 

*'  Man  $pnrng  the  worm,  but  ransea  ere  hn  wake 
Tlie  alumboriug  venom  uf  tbe  f.ilducl  Mi.tke.? 

Byroji. :  Comair,  L  ll. 

B.  Intransitive: 

*  1.  To  kick  or  toss  up  the  heels. 

"  'J'he  drunken  etiairmaii  in  the  kennel  itmima.  ^ 
The  KlasSBB  Hliatters,  and  his  charye  r/ertmiis." 
(Jay  :  Trivia,  ii.  519. 


*  2.  To  dash  the  foot  against  anything ;  to 
kick  with  the  feet. 

"  A  leper  lady  rose,  and  to  her  wond. 
And  8Hyd,  Why  spumes  thou  again  the  wall  f  " 
Chancer  :  Complaint  of  Creseide. 
3.  To  manifest  the  greatest  disdain  or  con- 
tempt in  rejectingany thing  ;  to  show  contempt 
or  disdain  in  resistance. 

"  Tliis  pomp  of  pretension,  which  spurns  at  the  Idea 
of  reform."— if noa: ;  Littoral  Educatloju    (App.) 

spurn,  *  spurne,  s.    [Spurn,  v.] 

1.  Ordinary  Language  : 

*  1.  A  blow  with  the  foot ;  a  kick. 

"  And  what  defence  can  properly  be  used  In  Buch  » 
despicable  encounter  as  this,  out  either  the  slap  or 
the  spurn t"^^/Uio7^:  Uotasterion. 

2.  Disdainful  or  contemptuous  rejection ; 
an  insult. 

"  The  insolence  of  ollice,  ftnd  the  tpiirn* 
That  patient  merit  ol  tU'  unworthy  takes," 

Shakesp.  :  llamler,  ill.  1. 

n.  Mining  {PI.)  :  Small  ties  or  connections 
left  between  the  cnnls  hanging  and  the  ribs 
and  pillars,  to  ensure  safety  to  the  miner 
during  cutting. 

*  spurn-point,   *  spume-poynte,  ». 

An  old  game,   the    nature  of  which  is  not 
cxai;tly  known. 

spurn-'water,  s. 

Nant. :  A  ehannel  at  the  end  of  a  deck,  to 
restrain  the  water. 

•  Spume,  v.t.    [Spue,  v.] 

spurn'-er, ».    [Eng.  spurji,  v. ;  -er.]    One  who 

spurns. 

Spurn' -e^,  s.    [See  def.]    Probably  a  corrupt. 

of  Simrrey  (q.v.). 

spurre,  s.    [Spur,  5.] 

*  1.  A  spur. 

2.  The  Sea-swallow. 

Spurred,  a.    [Eng.  spur,  s. ;  -ed,I 

1.  Wearing  or  having  spurs. 

2.  Having  prolongations  or  shoots  like 
spurs. 

spurred-chameleon,  s. 

Zool.  :  Chameleon  calcijer,  from  the  country 
round  Aden. 

spurred-corolla,  *. 

Bot. :  A  c<)rMlla  having  a  spur  near  its  base, 
as  in  Ti'opieoUun.    [Spur,  s.,  II.  3.] 

spurred-rye,  s.  Rye  affected  with  er- 
got.    [Ergot,  Rye.] 

spurred  tree-frog,  s. 

ZooL  :  Pidi/pe'lates  eqnes,  fi'om  Ceylon.  The 
fingers  aie  not  webbed,  and  tliere  is  a  spur- 
like  afipendage  on  the  heel  ;  grayish-olive 
abiive,  with  a  black  mark  like  an  hour-glass 
on  the  back. 

spur'-rer,  s.    [Eng.  spur,  v. ;  -er.] 

1.  Lit. :  One  whospms  ;  one  who  uses  spurs. 

2-  Fig.  :    One    who  or  that  which   spui's, 

incites,  or  urges  on  ;  a  stimulus,  an  instigator. 

Spur'-rej?',  s.     [O.  Fr.   spurrie;   Ger.  spark, 
spergel,  sporgd;  Mod.  i;iat.  spenjula.] 
Bot. :  The  genus  Speigula  (q.v.). 

spur'-ri-er,  s.  [Eng.  s;pMr;  -ier.]  One  whose 
occiipaLinii  is  t.o  make  spurs. 

"  Tliat  saddlers  and  sp-'rrierg  would  be  rained  by 
hundreds." — Jlncaulai/ :  UiaC.  Eng.,  ch.  iii. 

spur'-ry',  o.    [Spurrry.] 

*  spur'-r^r,  a.  [Eng.  spur;  -y.]  Forked  like 
the  rowels  of  a  spur. 

"  Lilte  a  star  It  cast  a  apurr;/  ray." 

Vkapmiin  :  Homer;  //iucZ  xlx.  36f. 

spurt  (1),  *  spirt,  v.t.  &  i.  [The  same  word 
as  sprout;  Mid.  Eng.  sprntten,  from  A.S. 
spnjthan,  spritten  =  io  sprout.] 

A.  Trans.  :  To  throw  out  or  eject  in  a 
stream  or  jet.  as  Wiiter;  to  spnut  out;  to 
drive  or  force  out  with  violence,  as  from  a 
narrow  orifice  ;  to  squirt. 

B.  Intrans.  :  To  gush  out  in  a  small  stream 
suildenly  and  forcibly,  or  at  intervals,  as  blood 
from  ail  artery,  &c.  (Usually  followed  by  out.) 

"  At  last  I  perceived  two  white  epecka  in  the  middle 
of  the  boil,  and  aqueezing  it.  two  uniall  white  wornia 
ti'urted  oni,"—Dj.mpier:  \''oya3es,  vol.  ii.,  pt.  iii., 
ch.  \v. 

spurt  (2),  v.i.  [Icel.  spret^r  =  a  spurt,  spring, 
buund,  from  spretta,  pa.  t.  spratt=to  start,  to 


spring,  to  sprout;  cf.  Sw.  sprHto  =  to  start. 
Closely  allied  to  spurt  (1),  v.]  To  make  a 
sudden,  sliarp,  and  vigorous  temporary  effort 
in  an  emergency,  as  in  running,  rowing,  &c. 
"  Pitman  spurted  in  a  most  determined  moaner."-^ 
Fleid,  ApvU  4,  1885. 

spurt  (1),  s.    [Spurt  (1),  v.] 

1.  A  forcible  gush  of  liquid  from  a  confined 
place  or  narrow  orifice ;  a  jet. 

"  See  the  breeze  curling  on  the  water  on  both  stdev 
of  us,  and  soiactimes  get  a  xpurt  of  it." — Dampitr 
Voltages,  vol.  11..  pt.  lil,,  ch.  iv. 

2.  A  short,  sudden  outbreak. 

"  A  Buddou  spurt  of  woman's  jealousy." 

Tennyson:  nvien.U^ 

*  3.  A  shoot,  a  bud. 
spurt-grass,  s. 

Bot. :  Sci)-p^ts  inaritimus. 

Spurt  (2),  s.  [Spuet  (2),  v.]  A  sudden,  sharp, 
and  vigorous  temporary  effort  in  an  emer- 
gency. 

"  Oxford  drew  away  again  as  the  spurt  In  the  losing 
boat  died  away." — Field,  April  4,  1885. 

*  spur'-tle,  v.t.  [A  frequent  from  spurt  (1), 
v.  (q.v.).J  To  spurt  or  shoot  in  a  scattering 
manner. 

Spur'-wort,  s.    [Eng.  spur,  and  wort.] 
Bot. :  Sherardia  arvensis. 

spu'-ta,  s.  pi.    [Sputum.] 

*  Spu-ta'-tion,  s.  [Lat.  sputatus,  pa.  par.  of 
spu'to  =  to  spit.]    The  act  of  spitting. 

"  A  moist  ciinsumpUon  receives  its  nomenclature 
from  a  moist  sputation,  or  expecstoratiun:  a  dry  one  ia 
known  by  its  dry  cough." — I/arueg  ;  On  Consumption*- 

*  Spu'-ta-tive,  a.  [Sputation.]  Spitting 
much  ;  inclined  to  spit. 

"  To  allay  that  sputative  symptom." — Wotton: 
Remains,  p.  370. 

spiitgh'-edn,  s.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  The  inner 
pai-t  of  the  mouthpiece  of  a  sword  scabbard, 
which  retains  the  lining  in  place. 

*  Spute,  v.t,    [A  contract,  otdispvie  (q.v.)t] 

sput'-ter,  v.i.  &  t.  [A  frequent,  from  spout,  v. 
(q.v.);  Low  Ger.  spruttern,  sputlern  =  to 
sprinkle.] 

A.  Intransitive  : 

1.  To  eject  or  throw  out  moisture  in  email 
detached  particles. 

"  They  keep  the  wheels  of  his  temper  oiled,  and  the 
Are  within  from  sputtering  into  the  asliua  ol  dis- 
content."—/"iei^i,  April  4,  1685, 

2.  To  eject  saliva  from  the  mouth  in  small 
or  scattered  portions,  as  in  rapid  speaking; 
to  spit,  to  spluttei'. 

"  While  N and  M sputter  there 

Thuu'lt  ne'er  prevent  with  all  thy  care, 

Tlie  meltiut!  of  the  suet."  J/aaon  :  Od^. 

3.  To  fly  off  in  small  particles  with  a 
crackling  nnise. 

*'  When  sparkling  lamps  their  sputt'ring  light  advance. 
And  in  the  cockets  oily  liuljblea  dance." 

Dri/den:  Virgil;  Georglci.  bS7. 

i.  To  make  a  spluttering  noise  in  water. 

"The  multitudinous  sputter-lnq  and  shuni\ng  ot 
their  bills  ill  the  water."— flMrroUi77«.'  Pepacton,  [►.  .106. 

B,  Transitive: 

1.  To  eject  or  emit  with  a  spluttering  noise. 

"Lick'd  their  hissing  jaws  that  sputter'd  flame." 
Drydun:   t'irgil:  .Eneid  li.  279. 

2.  To  utter  rapidly  and  indistinctly ;  to 
jabber ;  to  splutter  out. 

sput'-ter,  5.    [Sputter,  v.] 

1,  Moist  matter  ejected  in  small  detached 
particles, 

2.  A  noise,  a  bustle,  an  uproar. 

spiit'-tor-er,  s.  [Eng.  sputter;  -er.]  One 
who  sputters  or  splutters. 

spu'-tiim,  ai.     [Lat.,  froraspuo=to  spit  out.] 

*  1.  Ord.  Lang. ;  Spittle  ;  salival  discharges 
from  the  mouth. 

2.  Pathol.  :  The  substance  expectorated  in 
broiicliitis,  pneumonia,  and  other  chest 
att'ectious.     Often  in  the  plural,  sputa. 

spy,  *  spie,  *  Spye,  3.    [0.  Fr.  esjiie,]  [Spy,v.] 

1.  One  who  keeps  a  constant  watch  on  the 
actions,  moveineiits,  &c.,  of  others ;  one  who 
secretly  watches  all  that  passes. 

"  As  eacli  is  known  to  be  a  st>f/  upon  the  rest,  thoy 
all  live  iu  continual  restraiut,"— /dicr.  No.  78. 

2.  Specif.,  one  wlio  is  sent  secretly  into 
the  camp,  or  territory  of  an  enemy,  to  exa- 
mine their  works,  ascertain  their  strength  and 


boil,  b6y;  pout,  ji^l;  cat,  9ell,  chorus.  9liin,  ben^h;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a§;  expect,  Xenophon,  e^ist.    -ing. 
-dan.  -tian  =  shan.    -tion,  -sion  =  shun;  -tlon,  -?ion  =  zhiin.    -cious.  -tlous.  -sious  =  shus.    -ble,  -dlo^  &c.  =  bel,  del. 
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intended  muvemeuts,  and  report  thereon  to 
the  proper  nutboritles.    A  spy  if  caught  is 
liable  to  capital  punishinent. 
•■  Sends  he  some  tpy,  amidst  these  aileiit  hours, 
To  try  you  camp,  aud  watch  the  TroJRU  powers  ! 
Pope :  Homer  ;  Iliad  x,  43. 

*  3.  The  pilot  of  a  vessel. 
*4.  A  glance,  a  look. 

•*  Each  other's  etiuall  puissawnce  envies. 
And  tlirough  tlielr  iron  aides  with  cruell  tpte* 
Does  seeke  to  perce."         SlJenser :  F.  Q.,  I-  ii-  17. 

*  Spy-boat,  s.  A  boat  sent  out  to  gain 
Intel  li  gen  ce. 

"Giving  thecoloQT  of  the  aea  to  their  «ptf-5oa(«,  to 
keep  theiu  from  beii^  discovered,  came  from  the 
Veiieti."— ^  rfiiii/tTiot. 

Spy-glass,  a.  A  telescope  ;  a  small  tele- 
scoiie. 

*  spy-money,  s.  Money  paid  to  a  spy ; 
s  reward  for  seci'et  int-elligence. 

*  Spy- Wednesday,  s.  A  name  given 
to  tlie  Wednesday  immediately  preceedin^ 
Easter,  in  allusion  to  the  beti'ayal  of  our  Lord 
by  Judas  Iscariot. 

m»y,  *spie,  v.t.  &  i.  [For  espy^  from  O.  Fr. 
espier ;  from  O.  H.  Ger.  spehon ;  M.  H.  Ger. 
apehen;  Ger.  spdhen— to  watch  closely  ;  Lat. 
spedo  =  to  look ;  Gr.  <rK67rTo^tai  {slceptoinai)  ^ 
to  look.] 

A.  Transitive : 

1,  To  gain  sight  of ;  to  discover,  to  espy,  to 
perceive,  to  tletect. 

"  And,  when  I  spy  advantage,  claim  the  crown." 
Shaketp.  :  2  Henry  VI..  i.  1. 

*2.  To  explore,  to  view,  examine,  or  inspect 
closely  and  secretly.    (Generally  with  out.) 
"Mosea  sent  to  spp  out  Jaazer,  and  they  took  the 
Tillage  thereuf." — Nu^nbersxxi.  32. 

3.  To  ascertain  or  gain  a  knowledge  of 
secretly  and  by  artifice;  to  discover  by  close 
searcli  or  examination. 

B.  Intrans. :  To  search  narrowly ;  to  scruti- 
nize, to  pry. 

*'  It  is  my  nature's  plague 
To  spy  into  abuses."  Shaicesp. :  Othello,  iii.  S, 

•spy'-al.s.    [Spial.] 

•spy'-craft,  s.  [Eng.  spy,  and  craft  (1),  s.] 
The  acts  or  practice  of  a  spy ;  the  act  or 
pracLice  of  spying. 

•spy'-dom,  s.  lEng.  spy;  -dom.]  The  act 
or  pi-actice  of  spying  ;  the  system  of  employ- 
ing spies ;  spjisiu. 

"  A  senaibitt  International  custom  has  obtained 
througliDiit  Euiojie  which  deprives  H/jydom  of  its  only 
imagiualjle  extnae  whilst  ii.itious  are  at  peace  with 
oueiuiotlier."— Ziiti/^/  Telegraph,  Feb.  16,  1886. 

•spy'-i^m,  s.  [Eng.  spy;  -ism.}  The  same  as 
Spydom  (q.v.). 

*  spyre,  v.i.    [Spire,  v.] 

8C|..,  abhrev.    [See  def.]    Square. 

squab,  *  squob,  a.,  adv.,  &  s.     [Sw.  dial. 
sgwipp  =  a  splash;    Ger.   schwapp:=a   slap; 
Sw.  dial.  S5i;a6&  =  loose  or  fat  ntjsh ;  sqvabba 
=  a  fat  wuman  ;  sqoabblg  —  flabby.] 
A.  As  adjective : 

1.  Fat,  short,  thick  and  stout ;  bullcy. 

"  The  nappy  ale  goes  round  ; 
Nor  the  squab  daiigbtur  nor  the  wife  were  nice. 
Each  health  the  youths  began,  Sim  pledg'd  lb  twice." 
Betierton, 

2,  Unfledged,  unfeatliered,  newly- hatched. 

"Its  ffoiU  is  pro  einliieiitly  good  in  a  pie,  and  with 
iquab  (i  e.,  very  youny)  cbickeu." — Field,  13, 1886. 

*3.  Sliy,  coy,  quiet 

"  Your  demure  Udies  tliat  are  so  sguob  in  company- 
are  devils  ill  a  coruer."— iVa(.  Lee  :  Princess  of  Clevei 
iiLi. 

*  4.  Sliort,  curt,  abrupt. 


*  Bo  As  adv. :  With  «.  heavy  fall ;  plump, 
flop. 

"The  eajjie  took  the  tortoise  np  into  the  air,  and 
drnpt  him  down,  squab,  upon  a  TOc\i.."~L'HBtrange : 
Fables. 

C,  As  subst(intive : 

1.  A  short,  fat  person. 

"  Gorgonius  sits,  ahdominons  and  wan, 
liike  a  fat  tjuab  ai>i>n  a  Chinese  fan. ' 

Cowper  :  Progress  of  Error,  218. 

2.  A  young  pigeon  or  dove. 

3.  A  kind  of  sofa  or  coucJi ;  a  stuffed  cushion. 

"  On  her  l.^^f,'e  squab  you  find  her  sprcnd." 

Pope :  A  rtemitia. 

squab-chick,  *.     A  chicken  not  fully 
feathered.     {Frot.) 


squab-pie,  «.  A  pie  made  of  meat, 
apples,  and  onions. 

"  Cornwall  sqitah-pie,  and  Devon  whitepot  brings.' 
Eing :  Art  of  Cookery. 

*  squab,  v.i.     [Squab,  a.]    To  fall  plump  or 

flop. 

squa-bash',  v.t.  [Prob.  a  corrupt,  of  squash 
(q.v.),]  To  crush,  to  squash,  to  ruin.  (CoUoq. 
or  slang.) 

"  Compared  with  the  sarcastic  Irony  which  sqtta- 
bashes  poor  Mr.  Nicholas  Carlisle."— /n(eii(i^eHcer, 
April  11,  1830. 

*  squa-bash',  s.  [Sqtjabash,  v.]  A  crush- 
ing, a  squasliing. 

"  A  squabaxh  of  the  growing  Incumbrance  of 
chivalrous  novels." — Morning  Advertiser,  July  1, 1833, 

•squab'-bish,  a.  [Eng.sgttaft,  a.;-isA.]  Squab, 
thick,  heavy;  short  aud  tliick. 

"  Diet  makes  them  of  a  squnbbish  or  hardy  habit  of 
hody."— Harvey  :  Of  Coiisumption. 

squab'-ble,  v.i.  &  (.  [Sw.  dial,  slcvabbel  =  a 
squabble,  from  skvapp  =  a  splash  ;  cf.  skvaklca 
=  to  chide,  to  scold  ;  Iceh  sfcvafctox  =  to  give 
a  sound  as  of  water  shaken  in  a  bottle.] 

A.  iTitransitive : 

1,  To  engage  in  a  low,  noisy  quarrel  or  dis- 
pute ;  to  wiangle,  to  brawl,  to  scuffle. 

y  gffuaftWe.and  for  which  thej 
Savage :   Volunteer  Laureat, 

2.  To  debate  peevishly ;  to  dispute,  to 
argue. 

"  The  sense  of  these  propositions  Is  very  plain,  though 
logicians  miglit  squabble  a  wliole  day,  whether  they 
should  rank  tliem  under  negative  or  affirmative."— 
Watts  :  Ijogic. 

B.  Transitive: 

Print. :  To  put  awry ;  to  disarrange  or 
knock  off  the  straight  line,  as  ty|ie  that  has 
been  set  up.  A  page  is  said  to  be  squabbled 
when  the  letters  stand  much  awry,  and  re- 
quire painstaking  adjustment. 

squab'-ble,  s.  [Squabble,  «.]  A  petty  quarrel ; 
a  wrangle  ;  a  noisy  dispute  ;  a  scuffle. 

"  He  takes  the  side  of  tbe  Irish  House  of  Commons 
in  all  its  squaObles  v/itii  tlie  mother  countTy."—Iirit. 
Quart.  Review,  Ivii.  510  (1873). 

squab' -bier,  s.  [Eng.  sqiuihbl{e);  -er.]  One 
who  squabbles  ;  a  noisy,  quarrelsome  fellow  ; 
a  brawler,  a  wrangler. 

squab' -by",  a.  [Eng.  squab,  a.  ;  -y."]  Short 
and  thick ;  dumpy. 

"So  far  as  the  squabby  stone  structure  which  com- 
jirises  the  ufflces  of  the  Uommaiidt-i'-in-Chief  is  con- 
cerned."—Z)ti(/tf  Telegraph,  Sept.  10,  1885. 

squ^C'-CO,  s.     [Native  name.] 

Zool.  :  A  species  of  heron,  Ardea  comata. 

squad,  s.  [O.  Fr.  esquadre,  escadre,  from  Ital. 
squadra  =  a  squadron  (q.v.).] 

1.  Mil. :  A  small  number  of  men  assembled 
for  drill  or  inspection. 

"F  Company  provi<led  the  winning  squad."— Daily 
Chronicle,  Sept  7.  188.). 

2.  A  small  number  or  party  of  people ;  a 
crew,  a  set. 


^  Awkivard  squad  :  A  body  of  recruits  who 
have  not  yet  mastered  their  drill  sufficiently 
to  take  their  plaees  in  the  regimental  line; 
hence,  any  awkward  .^^et  of  persons. 

squad,  v.t.  [Squad,  s.]  To  draw  up  in  a 
squad. 

"  fiquaii  your  men,  and  form  up  on  the  road." — 
Letter:  Charles  Q'Malley,  ch.  Ixxxvi. 

*  squad'-dy,  a.  [Prnb.  for  squabby  (q,v.),  or 
for  sf^w/Wy  (q.v.).J  Fat,  thick,  dumpy.  (Still 
in  use  in  America.) 

"We  know  him  by  his  bald  pate  and  hia  cowl  hang- 
ing  at  his  back,  Ihat  he  was  a  fat,  sqv.addy  monk  tliat 
had  been  well  fed  in  some  cloyster,"— Gree/ie;  News 
from  both  Heaven  &  Hell. 

squad- ron,   *  squad -rone,  a.     [O.  Fr. 

esguadron  (Fr.  escadron),  from  Ital.  squadrone 
=  a  squadron,  from  Lat.  squadra^  a,  squadron, 
a  square  (q.v.).] 

I.  Ord.  Lang. :  Originally  a  square  or  square 
form ;  hence,  a  body  drawn  up  in  a  square  ;  a 
square  body  of  men. 

"  Those  half-roundini;  guards 
Jnst  met,  and  closing  stood  in  squadron  joined." 
Jfilton  :  P.  L.,  iv.  862. 

IL  Technically: 

1.  Mil.  :  A  force  of  cavalry  commanded  by 
a  captain,  and  usually  about  100  strong.  Each 
squadron  is  composed  of  two  troops,  each,  in 
ordinary  service,  cumnianded   by    a   captain 


for  purposes  of  administration,  but  united 
under  the  senior  for  service  in  the  field.    Poor 
squadrons  form  a  regiment.     The  squadron  is 
frequently  donsidered    the   tactical    unit   of 
cavalry. 
"  Bank  upon  rank,  squadron  upon  squadron  pour.* 
Scott :  Don  Jiadcrick,  ix. 
2.  Naval:  A  division  of  a  fleet;  a  detach- 
ment of  ships  of  war  employed  upon  a  parti- 
cular service  or  station,  and  under  the  (com- 
mand of  a  commodore  or  junior  flag-officer. 
"  Soon  came  the  North  Holland  squadron,  the  Maes 
squadron,  the  Zealand  squadron,"— Macaulay :  Hist. 
Eng.,  ch.  xviii. 

%  Flying  Squadron : 

Naval :  A  small  number  of  ships  of  smaller 
classes  than  those  intended  for  fighting  in 
line  of  battle.  They  are  usually  sent  on  long 
voyages,  and  have  to  trust  largely  to  sail 
power. 

*  squad'- roned,  o.  [Eng.  squadron ;  -ed.) 
Formed  into  a  squadron,  squadrons,  or 
squares, 

"  They  gladly  thither  haste,  and  by  a  quire 
Of  squadroned  augels  hear  His  carol  sung." 

MUton:  />,/,.,  xU  3«7. 

squail,  v.i.  [Etym,  doubtful.]  To  throw 
sticks  at  cocks. 

squail'-er,  s.   [Eng.  sguail; -er.]  (See extract.) 

"  Now  that  the  trees  are  bare  and  the  leaves  hav« 
fallen,  the  idlers  of  the  county  towns  may  perliiipa 
sally  forth  armed  with  squailers,  an  iugeuious  iiistru- 
meut  composed  of  a  short  stick  of  pliant  cane  aud  a 
leaded  knot),  to  drive  the  harmless  little  squirrel  from 
tree  to  tree,  aud  lay  it  a  victim  at  the  feet  of  a  success- 
fui  shot."— Daily  Telegraph,  Nov.  80,  1B8L 

*  squalm'-ous,  u.    [SQUAMoud.] 

squal'-id,  *  squal'-lid,  a.     [Lat.  squalidua 
=  stiff,    rough,   dirty,  i'rom    squaleo  ■=.  to  be 
stiff,  rough,  or  dirty  ;  Ital.  sqmUUdo.] 
I.  Foul,  filthy  ;  extremely  dirty. 

"  They  saw  a  squire  In  squallid  weed." 

Spenser:  F.<i.,y.i.li. 

*2.  Rough,  sha^<gy. 

"  A  bristled  boare  or  else  a  squalid  beare." 

P.  Fletcher :  Plsvatory  Eclogues,  v. 

*  squal'-I-dss,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  squal{us); 
Lat.  fem.  pi.  aJj.  suff.  •idee.] 

Ichthy. :  A  family  of  Plagiostomous  fishes, 
founded  by  Cuvier.  Miiller,  in  his  system, 
elevated  it  to  a  sub-order,  but  the  genera  it 
comprised  ai'e  now  generally  classed  under 
Selachoidei  (q.v.). 

squar-lid'-i-ty,  squal'-id-ness,  s.    [Eng. 

squalid ;  -ity,  -ness.  |  The  quality  or  state  of  be- 
ing squalid ;  foulness,  dirt,  hltliiuess,  squalor. 

squal'-id-lj^,  adv.  [Eng.  squalid;  -ly.}  In  a 
squalid  manner  ;  dirtily,  filtliily. 

squall,  v.i.  [Icel.  skvala  =  to  squeal,  to  bawl 
out ;  skval  =  a  squnlliiig  ;  Sw.  sqvala  =  to 
stream,  to  gush  out  vioIt-uLly  ;  sqval  =  an  im- 
petuous rmiiiiiig  of  water  ;  sqval-regn  =  a 
violent  shuwer  of  rain;  Dan.  sqvaidre  —  to 
clamuur,  to  bluster;  Gaeh  sgal  —  a.  loud  cry, 
the  sound  of  high  wind  ;  sfifof  =  tohowl.  Bqmdl 
andsqv^al  are  douldets.]  To  cry  mit;  to  cry 
or  scream  violently,  as  a  woman  frightened, 
or  a  child  in  pain  oi-  anger. 

"Frequently  interrupted  by  the  squalling  ,ha\}y.'— 
DaUy  Telegraph,  Sept.  10,  1885, 

squall,  s.    [Squall,  v.] 

1.  A  loud  cry  or  scream  ;  a  harsh  cry. 

"Betsy  distorts  her  face  with  hideous  s</uill." 

iiing:  Lillie  Mouth*. 

2.  A  sudden  gust  of  wind,  or  a  sudden  and 
vehement  succession  of  gusts,  generally  ac- 
companied witli  rain,  snow,  or  sleet;  a  Haw. 


^  (1)  A  hlack  squcdl :  One  attendtd  with  a 
dark  cloud,  diminishing  the  usual  quantity  of 
light. 

(2)  A  thick  squall:  One  accompanied  with 
hail,  sleet.  &;c. 

(3)  A  white  squall :  A  violent  squall,  occur- 
ring in  or  near  the  tropics.  Its  approach  is 
not  indicated  by  thick  cloud.s,  as  is  the  case 
with  the  Black  Squall,  and  tlie  surface  of  the 
sea  is  lashed  into  white,  broken  foam  by  the 
violence  of  the  wind, 

(4)  To  look  out  for  squalls :  To  be  on  one's 
guard;  to  look  out  fo.  trouble  or  di-sturbance. 
IColloq.) 

squall'-er,  s.  [Eng.  squall,  s. ;  -er.]  One  wllo 
squalls ;  especially,  a  child  who  cries  or 
screams  loudly. 


6te,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;   we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;   go,  pdt, 
or.  wore,  wgU,  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full;  try,  Syrian,    bb,  oe  =  c ;  ey  =  a;  qu  =  Itw. 
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BquaT-ly,  a.    [Eng.  sqvall,  s. ;  -3/.] 
I.  Ordiiiary  Language : 

1,  Abounding  with  squalls;  frequently  dis- 
turbed with  Ktornis  or  gusts  ;  gusty. 

"  The  night  has  beeu  squally,  aud  rftiu,  though  oot 
heavy,  is  faUing."— AfeW,  Dec.  6,  1884. 

2.  Having  unproductive  spots  interspersed 
ttimughout.  (Saidof  a  field  of  turnips  or  corn.) 

U.  Weaving ;  Faulty  or  uneven,  as  cloth. 

flqU^l'-O-don,  s.  [Mod.  Lat.  sqiialius);  suff. 
-odon.'\    [Squalodontid^.] 

squSl-o-don'-ti-dse,  s.  pi  [Mod.  Lat.  sqxial- 
odnii,  genit.  sqiutlodoiitiis) ;  Lat.  fem.  pi.  adj. 
suff.  -ides.] 

Pal(Bont, :  A  family  of  Odontnceti,  consist- 
ing of  a  single  genus,  Squalodon,  founded  for 
the  reception  of  numerous  extinct  f()rins 
—chiefly  t«eth  and  fr;igments  of  crania— 
widely  distiibuted  thmugliout  the  Marine 
Miocene  and  early  Pliocene  of  Europe,  I^^'ith 
Anieriua,  and  South  Australia.  Tlie  teeth  are 
in  groups,  as  in  2euglodon(q.v.),  the  iinstenor 
molars  with  two  roots ;  the  cranium  is  essen- 
tially oduntocete. 

8qual'-6id,  a.  [Lat.  squalus  =  a  shark  ;  Eng. 
suff.  -oid.]    Like  a  shark ;  resembling  a  Ghark. 

fiqual'-or,  s.    [Lat.]    [Squalid.]    The  quality 
or  slate  of  being  squalid;  divt,  filth,  foulness. 
II  SipialoT  careeris  : 

Scots  Law :  The  strictness  of  imprisonment 
wliiiili  a  creditor  is  entitled  to  enforce,  in 
order  to  'joinpel  the  debtor  to  pay  the  debt 
or  ilisclose  any  conceali^d  funds. 

Bq.ual-6-ra'-ja  (j  as  y),  s.  [Mod.  Lat.  squalus^ 
and  raja.] 

Pcdoiont  :  A  genus  of  Selachoidei,  from  the 
Lias  of  Lyme  Regis.  (For  detailed  descrip- 
tion, see  I'roc.  Zool.  Soc,  18S6,  pp.  527-38.) 

•squal'-iis,  s.    [Lat.] 

Ichtky. :  A  Linna-an  genus  of  Amphibia, 
with  five  latei-al  spiracles.  It  was  approxi- 
mately equivalent  to  the  modern  Selachoidei 
(q.v.),  and,  in  a  more  or  less  modilied  form, 
found  a  place  iii  several  classifications,  but 
has  now  lapsed. 

scLua'-ma  (pi.  squa'-mse),  s.  [Lat  =  a 
scale.  ] 

1.  Bot. :  A  scale.     [Scale  (1),  =.,  II.  1.  (1).] 

2.  Compar.  Anat. :  A  horny  scale.  [Scale 
(1),  s.,  II.  2.  3.) 

3.  Pathol.  (PI):  An  order  of  skin-diseases 
In  which  a  morbid  secretion  of  the  epidermis 
produces  sciilos  or  scurf,  readily  detai'lied, 
but  reproduced  again  and  again  by  desqua- 
matioii ;  the  scales  are  degeneratpd,  thick- 
enetl,  diy  epidermis  covering  minute  iiajiular 
elevations  of  the  skin.  Local  heat  and  itching 
are  picsent,  but  tliere  is  no  constitutional  dis- 
tuibance.  The  order  coiuprelicnds  psniiasis, 
incliidim^  lepra,  pityriasis,  aud  ichthyosis 
(q.v.).     None  is  contagious. 

4.  ZooL:  [Elvtbon,  2.]. 

qna-ma'-ceous  (ce  as  sli),  a.    [Squama.] 
The  same  as  Squamosb  (q.v.). 

■f  squa-ma'-ta,  s.  pi.  [Neut.  pi.  of  Lat. 
sqwaiiatus  =  scaly.] 

Zool  :  A  section  of  Reptilia,  in  which  the 
skin  is  covered  with  scales.  It  contains  the 
Lizards  and  Snakes. 

squa'-mate,  squa'~mat-ed,  a.    [Squama.] 

Cuvertid  with  rim;ili  scale-like  bodies  ;  scaly. 

squar-ma'-tion,  s.  [Eng.,  &c.,  squamia); 
-ntioii.]  Tlie  formation  of  squnmffi,  or  scale- 
likij  processes,  e.g.,  the  rosettes  of  scale- 
shaped  leaves  in  the  rose-willow. 


*  squame. 


[Lat.  squama.]    A  scile. 


^  Still  occnsionally  used  in  Natural  Science, 
as  in  Huxley:  Crayfish,  p.  172. 

squa-mel'-la,  s.  [Dimin.  from  Lat.  squama 
(q.v.).] 

1.  Bot.  :  A  scale-like,  membrnnous  bract, 
a.<?  on  the  receptacle  in  Composites.  (In  this 
sense  there  is  a  plnral  ^'qua-mcl'-loi.) 

2  ZooL:  A  genus  of  Rotifeia,  family  Eu- 
clilanidotse.  It  has  fnur  eyes,  and  the  trochal 
discs  or  rotatory  organs  are  divided. 


squ^mel'-late,  squ&m'-u-lose,  a.  [Mod. 
Lat.  squamellatus,  squamulosas,  from  squumella 
(q.v.).J    Having,  or  covered  with  squaniellae. 

squam'-i-form,  a.  [Lat.  sq^^ama  =  a  scale, 
and  forma  =  form.]  Having  the  form  or  shape 
of  scales. 

squS.-inig:'-€r-ous,  a.  [Lat.  sq^iama  =  a  scale, 
and  gfero  =  to  bear.]  Scaly ;  bearing  or  haviug 
scales. 


*  squa'-m5E-pen,  s. 

the  Squamipennes. 


[Squamipenne^]  One  of 

squa-mi-pen'-ne§i,  5.  pL    [Squamipinnes.] 

squa-nu-pin'-nes,  *  squa-mi-pen'-ne?, 

s.  pi.    [Lat.  squa-ma  =  a  scale,  and  piiina,  pen- 

na  =  &  fin.] 
Ichthy. :  Coral-fishes;   a  family  equivalent 

to  the  Cliostodontidie  (q.v.).  (See  extract.) 
"  TI16  typicfil  forma  of  this  family  ave  readily  recog- 
nized by  tlie  f<irm  of  (heir  body,  and  by  a  pecu- 
liarlty  from  whicli  tliey  derive  their  name,  Sqwimi- 
piniies:  the  soft,  and  frequently  also  the  s] tiiKnia, 
imrt  of  their  dui-aal  iiiid  aiial  fliis  are  so  thickly 
covered  with  scales  that  the  bomulary  between  tins 
and  body  is  entirely  obliterated."— GiiiKAur.'  Study  nf 
risJtes,  p.  3a7. 

Squa-mo-,  pre/.     [Lat.  squama.]     Squamose 
(q.v.). 
squamo-zygomatic,  a. 

Anat.:  A  term  apjdied  to  the  squamous 
porti'»n  of  the  temporal  bone,  and  to  the 
squamosals  or  squamous  bones  collectively. 

Squam'-oid,  a.  [Lat.  squam(a)  =  R  scale; 
Eng.  suff.  -old.]  Resembling  a  scale  or  scales; 
covered  with  scales  or  scale-like  integuments ; 
sealy. 

squa-mo -salf  a.  &  s.   [Eng.  squamos(e);  -al.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Squamous  (q.v.). 

B.  As  siibstantive : 

Anat. :  The  sqiianmus  part  of  the  temporal 
bone ;  applied  collectively  in  the  plural  to 
this  bone,  the  zygoma,  and  the  articular  sur- 
face of  the  lower  jaw. 

sqiiam'-ose,  a.    [Squamous.] 

Bot.  (Of  a  surface) :  Covered  with  the  rudi- 
ments of  leaves;  covered  with  minute  scales 
fixed  by  one  end,  as  the  young  slioots  of  the 
pine-trihe. 

squam'-OUS*  a.  [L-it.  squamosus,  from  sqjiama 
=  a  scale.]  Covere<l  with  scales;  consisting 
of  scales,  resfmbiing  s'^ales,  sealy. 

"  In    the    gctns    of     oak,     which    may   be    called 
aiiunmoits  Oiikv\>]iea.'  —Derliam :  I'hi/sico-Thenlag!/,  bk. 

viii.,  ch.  vi.     (Note.) 

squamous-bones,  s.pl.  [Squamosal,  B.] 
squamous-'bulb,  s. 

Bot.  .  A  scaly  bulb.     [Bulb,  II.  1.] 

squamous -suture,  *.  [Temporo-pa- 
rietal  suture.] 

squa'-mu-la  (pi.  squa'-mu-lje),  s.  [Lat., 
dimin.  froni'squamu  (q.v.).j 

Bnt. :  A  paleola,  a  lodicule  (q.v.).  Called 
also  a  Squamule. 


squam'-ule,  ^ 
squam'-u-lose. 


[Squamula.] 

[Squamellate.] 

squan'-der,  v.t.  &  i.  [A  nasalized  form  of 
Lowland  Scotch  squaHer  =  to  splash  water 
about,  to  scatter,  to  dissipate,  to  squander; 
Prnv.  Eng.  sivattler,  siuattle,  freq.  fi'oni  Dan. 
sqvalte  =  to  splash,  to  squirt,  to  squander; 
Sw.  sqvdttra  =  to  squander,  freq.  oisqvdtta  = 
to  squirt.    {Wedgwood.)'] 

A.  Transitive : 

*1.  To  scatter,  to  dissipate,  to  disperse. 

"  And  the  recollections  of  the  gretit  Ai  luiidn  squan- 
dered upon  tlie  &ei\."—fliuJy  Telegra/jh.  Sept.  29,  1886. 

2.  To  spend  lavishly,  wastefully,  or  pro- 
fusely; to  spend  prodigally,  to  waste,  to  dis- 
sijiate,  to  lavish. 

"  The  cruel  wretch  .  .  .  Las  squandrr''f  vUe, 
Upon  hi;i  acoHiidrel  train,  wiiiit  julglit  hiivc  cheer'd 
A  drooping  family."         Thomson  :  fiummer,  1,638. 

B.  Intrans. :  To  waste  one's  substance;  to 
spend  prndigally  or  profusely. 

"A  vast  excess  of  wealth  ioT  squandering  heirs," 
King:  Arc  of  Vook'-rn,  let.  iv, 

*  squan'-der,  s.    [Squander,  v.]    The  act  or 

habit  of  squandering;  waste,  prudig;iiity. 

squan'-der-er,  s.  [Eng.  squander,  v.  ;  -e.r.] 
One  who  bquaiiders  ;  one  who  spends  his  sub- 


stance prodigally  or  lavishly ;  a  spendthrift^ 
d  prodigal,  a lavisher. 

"  Plenty  in  their  own  keeping  teaches  them  from 
the  begiunini;  to  be  sgttanderers find  wasten. '—i,ocft«.* 
Education,  S  mil. 

sq^an'-der-iiig,  pr.  par.  era.   [Squander,  v.] 

Squan'-der-ing-l^,  adv.  (Eng.  squander- 
ing :  -ly.]  In  a  squandering,  wasteful,  or 
prodigal  manner ;  prodigally,  wastefully,  la- 
vishly. 

square,  a.,  adv.,  &  s.  [O.  Fr.  esquarri-=z 
squared,  square  ;  esquarre  =  a  square,  square- 
ness ;  Ital.  squadra,  fi-om  Lat.  ea;=  out,  fully, 
and  quadro  =  in  square,  to  make  four-cornered, 
fi'oni  quadrus  (for  quxiterua)  =  four-cornered, 
from  quatuor  =  four;  Fr.  ^querre;  Sp.  es- 
cuadra.] 

A.  As  adjective: 

L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Literally : 

(1)  Having  four  equal  sides  and  four  rfglit 
angles  :  as,  a  square  I'oom,  a  square  table,  &c, 

(2)  Forming  a  right  angle. 

"  I'his  instrument  is  for  striking  Hues  square  to 
other  lines  or  str^iigh  t  sides,  and  try  the  squiu'eue&s  of 
their  work."— ,l/»a:o7i, 

2.  Figuratively : 

(1)  Having  a  shape  brond  for  the  height, 
with  re(!tilincal  and  aiigular  rather  thnn  curved 
outlines ;  stout,  v^eli-set :  as,  a  man  of  a 
square  frame. 

* (2)  Exactly  suitable  or  correspondent; 
true,  just. 

"  Slie'a  ft  most  triumpliniit  lady,  if  report  be  squar0 
to  her." — A'lakasp. :  Antony  &  Cleopafra,  ii.  2 

(3)  Rendering  equal  justice  ;  just,  fail; 
honest :  as,  square  dealing. 

*  (4)  Fair,  right,  just. 

"All  hiive  not  oflTended  ; 
For  those  that  wer«,  it  la  not  square  to  tnke, 
On  those  that  are.  revenges." 

tilia/ct;8/J. :  7'hnon  qf  Athens,  v.  S, 

(5)  Even  ;  leaving  uo  bahmce  ;  exactly 
balanced. 

on  the  fifth.** 

(6)  Leaving  nothing;  hearty,  vigorous. 

(7)  Compli'te,  hearty,  full,  satisfying. 

"  By  heaven  !  square  eaters  I 
Uure  iiient.  1  say." 

/leuwn.  &  Flet.  :  Bo7iduca,  U.  3. 

II.  Naut. :  At  right  angles  with  the  mast  oi 
the  keel,  fuul  parallel  to  the  horizon. 

B.  As  adverb: 

1.  Lit.  :  At  right  angles :  as.  To  hit  a  baU 
square  to  the  wickets  in  cricket. 

2.  Fig.  :  Squiirely,  fairly,  honestly  :  as.  To 
act  square.    (Colloq.) 

C.  -^s  suhstaiUive : 

I.  Ordinary  Language  : 
1.  Literally: 

(1)  In  the  same  sense  as  IT.  5. 

"  Pores  ronnd  his  cell  for  undiscovered  stari, 
And  decks  the  wall  witli  triangles  and  equaret." 
Fiiwkea:  A  f'oj/age  to  the  Pla/ieta, 

(2)  A  %ure,  body,  or  substance  neai-ly  ap- 
proaching such  a  figure  ;  a  square  piece  or 
suii'ace. 

(3)  An  area  of  four  sides  with  houses  on 
each  side  ;  sometimes  a  square  blnck  of  houses, 
and  sometimes  applii^d  to  an  area  formed  by 
the  meeting  or  intersection  of  two  oi-  more 
streets.  In  the  ciMesuf  the  United  States  many, 
usually  n-ctangnlar,  spaces  L-allrd  by  this  name, 
and  planted  witli  giass  and  tri't'H,  ai'e  laid  otf  as 
small  parks,  furni.-ihuig  brt'atliing  placL-?,  in  tho 
closely  built-up  portions  of  the  city.  William 
Penn,  in  laying  out  tbo  plan  of  bis  new  city 
of  Philadelphia,  was  caieful  to  prdAidu  for  a 
number  of  squares,  conveniently  BitniUod,  aud 
to  tliebe  many  others  have  sujce  been  added, 
while  several  of  the  other  cities  of  tlie  tniuitiy 
have  followed  the  same  halntaiy  exiimple. 
Similar  open  spaces  exist  in  European  cities. 
They  yielded  the  original  suggestion  of  tho 
modern  park. 

"The  statue  of  Alexander  VII.  stands  in  the  largo 
square  of  the  town."— Addison :  On  Jtnfy, 

(4)  A  square  body  of  troops ;  a  squadron. 
tll  7.] 

"He  alone 
Dealt  on  lieuten.intry,  and  no  practice  had 
In  tiie  bravu  squares  of  war." 

Shiikesp.  :  Antony  <£  Cleopatra,  ilL  11. 

(5)  A  pane  of  glass. 

*(6)  Squareness;  measure  along  each  sido 
of  a  square  figure. 

"  Tlieii  did  a  sharped  spyre  of  diamond  hrlght, 
Tea  feete  eauh  way  iu  ^quiirp,  aiM'eare  to  ir.ee.' 
Spenser:  Visions  of  Bellaji. 


boU  boy^-  pout,  ia^\;  cat,  gell,  chorus,  jhlii,  bench;  go,  gemj  thin,  this;  sin,  as;  expect,  Xenophon,  eyist.    ph  =  fc 
-Oton, -tian  =  Shan,    -tion, -sion  =  shun; -tion, -sion  =  zhun.    -clous, -tious. -sious  =  shus,   -We. -die,  Ac  =  bel,  dsO. 
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square— squarely 


(7)  An  irapleiiiL-iit  used  by  artificers  for 
layiiii,'  off  Hues  to  wliich  woik  is  to  be  sawed 
or  cut.  It  consists  essentially  of  two  iiieces 
at  riylit  angles  to  each  other,  one  of  which  is 
gninetinies  pivoted,  so  tliat  other  angles  than 
a  ri^ht  angle  may  be  scribed  or  measured.  A 
T  s'juare  is  one  in  which  one  ruler  meets  the 
other  in  the  middle,  so  as  to  form  the  fi^nire 
of  a  letter  T.  (Written  also  Squier,  Squire, 
Swero,  Swire.) 

"  Do  you  not  know  my  lady's  foot  by  th'  tguier, 
AuQ  laugh  upon  the  applf  of  hereyef  " 

Shakesp. :  Love's  Labour's  Loit,  v.  % 

*  2.  Figuratively : 

(1)  A  measure,  standard,  pattern,  or  model. 

"Tbdse  that  affect  antiquity  will  follow  the  square 
thereof." — Milton. 

(2)  Rule,  regularity ;  exact  proportion  ;  just- 
ness of  workmanship  and  conduct. 

"I  have  not  k^t  my  iquare,  but  that  to  come  shall 
all  be  dune  by  th'  rule."— MaAe«p. .'  Antony  &  Cleo- 
patra, ii.  3. 

(3)  Level,  equality. 

"  We  live  not  on  the  square  with  ffnch  as  tbesB, 
Such  arts  our  bettera  who  can  better  please." 

Dryien.    \TQdd,) 

(4)  A  quarrel. 

(5)  The  front  part  of  the  female  dress  near 
the  bosorii,  generally  worked  or  embroidered. 

"  Between  her  breasts  the  cruel  weapon  rives 
Her  curious  square,  embossed  with  sweiJiug  gold." 
Fairfax. 

IL  Technically : 

1.  Arith.  &  Alg. :  The  result  obtained  by 
taking  a  quantity  twice  as  a  factor.  Thus 
Itj  (4  X  4)  ij  the  square  of  4. 

2.  Jstrol.  :  Quartile;  the  position  of  planets 
90  degrees  distant  from  each  other. 

"  Tlieir  phuietary  iiiotious  and  anpecis, 
111  Bextile  >tgu'ire,  and  trine,  and  opposite. 
Of  noxious  efficacy."  Milton :  P.  L.,  x.  659. 

3.  B'lokhind.  :  The  projection  of  a  board 
beyond  the  book-edge. 

4.  Oti-p.:  100  feet,  that  is.  10  x  ID;  a  unit 
of  liie.isureineiit  used  in  boaiding  and  roohng. 

5.  Geom.  :  An  equilateral  and  quadrilateral, 
having  all  its  angles  light  anyles.  The  dia- 
gnnala  of  a  square  are  ecjual,  and  mutually 
bisect  each  other  at  right  angles.  The  ratio 
of  cither  Mide_nf  a  square  tn  its  diagonal  is 
that  of  1  to  ^'27  The  square  is  employed  as 
a  unit  of  measure  in  determining  the  area  of 
301  faces,  whence  the  term  square  measure,  in 
that  connection.  The  area  of  any  square  is 
otinal  to  the  product  of  t\\  o  adjacent  sides. 

6.  Hor. :  That  })Ortion  of  the  arbor  on  which 
the  wiiyjing  key  is  plai-ed,  or  a  similar  part  on 
the  arbor  of  the  hands  of  a  watch,  whereby 
tliey  are  set. 

7.  JVt/. :  A  formation  adopted  by  infantry, 
formeily,  to  resist  a  charge  of  cavalry.  It 
was  two  or  four  men  deep,  the  front  ranks 
kneeling  with  fixed  bayonets,  and  the  lear 
rank  standing.  Occasionally  squares  have 
been  formed  to  enclose  baggage,  wounded, 
&c.,  wTien  in  presence  of  overwhelming  num- 
bers, as  in  savage  warfare. 

8.  Naut. :  That  part  of  the  shank  of  an 
anchor  to  which  the  stock  and  shackle  are 
attached. 

9.  Print.  :  A  certain  number  of  lines  in  a 
column,  of  nearly  equal  height  and  width. 

^  i.  All  square:  All  right,  all  arranged. 

*  2.  At  square :  In  or  into  opposition  or 
enmity.     [Square,  s.,  I.  2.  (4).] 

"Falling  a(  «tfuar«  with  hii'  husband."— faliTUbed.* 
nisi.  Hug.,  bk.  iv.,  ch.  viii. 

3.  Geometrical  sfjuare  :  [Geometrical]. 

4.  Magic  s(piare :  [Magic]. 

5.  Ahiliod  of  least  squares:  The  method  of 
finding  tlie  probal'le  error  in  assuming  the 
mean  of  a  number  of  discordant  observations 
of  a  phenomenon  ;  tlie  method  of  determining 
the  valnes  of  certain  elements  by  means  of 
several  equations  which  only  appioximately 
express  the  relations  existing  between  the 
elements.  Tliese  approximate  equations  of 
condition  are  usually  derived  fi'om  a  series  of 
observations,  or  of  experiments,  which  are 
necessarily  liable  to  certain  errors.  It  is 
shown  in  the  theoiy  of  proWabilities,  that  the 
probable  error  will  be  least  when  the  sum  of 
the  squares  of  the  errors  is  a  minimum. 

6.  0*1  (or  upon)  the  square : 

(1)  Lit. :  At  right  angles  :  as,  To  cut  cloth 
on  the  square. 

(2)  Fig. :  Fairly,  honestly  :  as,  To  act  on  the 
square.     (CoUoq.) 

*  7.  Out  of  square:  Out  of  the  proper  order, 
rule,  nr  proprution. 


"  Tlie  whole  ordinance  of  that  govemmeut  was  at 
first  evil  plotted,  and  through  otlier  overslifhts  came 
uiure  oat  of  square,  to  that  disorder  wliich  It  is  uuw 
couje  unto." — ^periter :  Utate  of  Ireland. 

8.  Thr^  square.  Jive  square,  £c.  :  Having 
three,  five,  &c.,  equal  sides;  having  three, 
five,  &c.,  angles.  (An  improper  use  of  square.) 
*'  One  end  uf  which  beingr  thicker,  and  almost  three 
tqyiare,  is  inserted  into  the  first  bone  of  the  steiiioiL' 
—  Wiseman :  Saruery, 

*  9.  To  break  no  squares :  To  make  no  differ- 
ence ;  to  give  no  offence. 

"  I  mtl  break  no  squaret  whether  It  be  80  or  not.' — 
L'Ettrangi: :  Fables. 

*  10.  To  break  squares :  To  depart  from  the 
accustomed  order. 

*  11.  To  see  how  squares  go:  To  see  how 
matters  are  going ;  to  see  how  the  game  pro- 
ceeds. (An  expression  boiTowed  from  chess, 
the  chess-board  being  divided  into  squares.) 

"One  frog  looked  about  htm  to  see  hnw  nquares  went 
with  their  new  king." — ^Estrange :  Fables. 

square-built,  a.  Of  a  square  build  or 
frame ;  having  a  shape  broad  for  the  height, 
and  bounded  by  rectilineal  rather  than  curved 
lines  :  as,  a  square-built  man. 

square-coupling,  s. 

Mill-work. :  A  kind  of  permanent  coupling, 
of  wliich  the  coupling-box  is  made  in  hahes 
and  square,  corresponding  to  the  form  of  the 
two  connected  ends  of  the  shafts.  The  halves 
of  the  box  are  bolted  together  on  the  opposite 
sides. 

square-file,  s.     An  entering-file  (q.v.). 

square-frame,  s. 

Shipbuild. :  A  frame  square  with  the  line  of 
the  keel,  having  no  bevelling. 

square-framed,  u. 

Join.  :  Applied  to  a  work  when  the  framing 
has  all  the  angles  of  its  styles,  rails,  and 
mountings  square,  without  being  moulded. 

square-joint,  s. 

Join.:  A  mode  of  joining  wooden  stuff,  in 
which  the  edges  are  brought  squarely  together, 
without  rabbeting,  tongue,  or  feather. 

square-leg,  s. 

Cricket:  A  fielder  who  stands  square  with 
the  wicket  and  behind  the  batsman. 

*  squareleg,  v.t. 

Cricket :  To  hit  to  square-leg. 

"Mr,  Read  continued  a  fine  display  of  well-judged 
hitting  by  square-letjgiiig  botii  bowlers  for  a  couple 
each  timn."— Daily  Telegraph,  Sept.  8,  1882. 

square-measures,  s.  pi.  The  squares 
of  lineal  measures  :  as,  a  square  iuch,  a  sguart 
yard,  &c. 

square-number,  s. 

Arith. :  A  number  which  may  be  resolved 
into  two  equal  factors  ;  tlie  product  of  a  num- 
ber multiiilied  into  itself.  Thus,  4,  9,  16^  25, 
are  square  numbers,  being  the  squares  of  2,  3, 
4,  5  respectively. 

square -parsley,  <. 

Bot. :  Meum  Bunius. 
square-rig,  s. 

Naut. :  That  rig  in  which  the  lower  sails 
are  suspended  from  horizontal  yards,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  fore-and-aft  rig. 

square-rigged,  a.    [Ship-riqged.] 

square-roof,  s. 

Carp. :  A  roof  in  which  the  principal  rafters 
meet  at  a  right  angle. 

square-root,  a. 

Arith.  &  Alg. :  A  quantity  which,  being 
taken  twice  as  a  factor,  will  produce  the  given 
quantity.  Thus,  the  square  root  of  25  is  5, 
because  5  x  5  =  25 ;  so  also  \  is  the  square 
root  of  %,  since  |  x  ^  =  | ;  :s^  \q  the  square 
root  of  I*,  since  a;-  x  x^' =  a;* ;  a  +  x  is  tlie 
square  root  of  a^  +  2aa:  +  x^,  and  so  on.  When 
the  square  root  of  a  number  can  be  expressed 
in  exact  parts  of  1,  that  number  is  a  perfect 
square,  and  the  indicated  square  root  is  said 
to  be  commensurable.  All  other  indicated 
square  roots  are  incommensurable. 

square-sail,  <>■ 

Nautical : 

1.  A  four-sided  sail,  whose  middle  position 
is  athwartship.  It  is  supported  by  a  yard, 
slung  at  its  mid-length  by  a  truss  or  parral.  It 
is  distinguished  from  sails  which  are  extended 
by  stays,  booms,  gaffs,  lateens,  sprits,  &c. 


2.  A  sail  set  on  the  foremasts  of  BChoonras, 
and  on  the  masts  of  sloops  and  cutters,  when 
sailing  before  the  wind  iu  light  weather. 

square-Stem,  s. 

Naut. :  A  transom  stern. 
square-toed,  a. 

1,  Lit. :  Having  the  toes  or  end  square. 

*'  It[comn]OQ-liIace  w[t|  is  as  obsolete  as  fardiiimlu, 
ruffa,  and  aquara-toed  BhOtA."~Knox :  Winter  £p«fi> 
iiiffs,  even.  9. 

2.  Fig. :  Formal,  precise,  prim,  finical, 
punctilious. 

square-toes,  s.  A  formal,  pieciiie,  or 
finical,  old-fashioned  person.  A  term  derived 
from  the  wearing  by  gentlemen  of  the  old  school 
the  square-toed  boots  of  their  younger  days. 

square-tucks,  s.  pi. 

Shipbuild. :  The  flat  surfaces  left  at  the 
stern  of  a  vessel  when  the  xdanks  of  the 
bottom  are  not  worked  I'ound  to  the  wing- 
transoin,  but  end  in  the  fashion -piece. 

square,  v.t.  &  i.    [Square,  a.] 
A.  Transitive : 
I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  Literally : 

(1)  To  form  with  four  equal  sides  and  four 
right  angles. 

"Squaring  it  in  com  passe  well  beseene," 

Spenser:   Virgil;  QnoL 

(2)  To  reduce  or  bring  accurately  to  right 
angles  and  stiaight  lines :  as.  To  square  mason's 
work. 

*  (3)  To  draw  up  in  squares  or  squadrons. 

" Squared  in  full  legioa"        Milton:  P.  L„  viiL  232. 

2.  Figuratively: 

*  (1)  To  reduce  or  bring  to  any  given  mea- 
sure or  standard  ;  to  compare  with  a  given 
standard. 

"  To  square  the  general  sex 
By  Cresald'a  rule.^ 

Shakesp. :  Troilus  &  Cve^ida.  v.  3. 

*  (2)  To  adjust,  to  accommodate,  to  regulate, 
to  shape. 

"  0,  that  ever  I 
Had  squared  me  to  thy  counsel." 

Shakvsp. :   WhUer's  Tale,  v,  1. 

*  (3)  To  hold  a  quartile  position  respecting ; 
to  be  at  riglit  angles  to. 


(4)  To  make  even,  so  as  to  leave  no  differ- 
ence or  balance  ;  to  equalize. 

"  Mr.  Lnidlay  won  with  six,  und  squared  mattero.' 

—FicUi.  bept.  2.>,  laae. 

*  (5)  To  balance,  to  counterbalance. 

"  I  hiipe,  I  aay,  lioth  being  put  together,  may  nntara 
out  the  must  eniiueut  of  the  nni.ieiit  gentry,  iu  aouie 
tolerable  pruijortiou."— ^u^ier  *  H'orihies,  vol.  1.,  ch.  xv. 
(13)  To  arrange  matters  with  ;  to  bring  k> 
one's  side  by  a  bribe  or  tlie  like  ;  to  gain  ov«r, 
a^  to  silence,    (i'/auff.) 

"They  huve  B((U)4ndered  ennrmoui  sunn  of  moHcy  )b 
SfU'iritii/  &  liuiie  ar  iiy  of  L-ouiiiiitte*  ni«u,  calltici0¥B, 
and  other  liuugers-uu. "— U^f^«,  March  lu,  ISBfi. 
II.  Technically  : 

1.  Math.:  To  multiply  by  itself:  as,  'Set 
square  a  number  or  quantity. 

2.  Naut. :  To  place  at  right  angles  with  tks 
mast  or  keel :  as.  To  square  the  yards. 

B.  Intransitive  : 

1.  To  suit,  to  accord,  to  agree,  to  fit.  (Tei- 
lowed  by  with,)    {Cow per :  Cliarity,  559.) 

*  2.  To  quarrel. 

"  Are  you  auch  fools, 
To  square  far  this?" 
Shakesp.  :  Midsummer  Night's  Dream,  11.  L 

3.  To  take  tlie  attitude  of  a  boxer ;  to  spar 
(followed  by  up) :  as,  He  squared  up  to  me. 
{Colloq.) 

*  4.  To  strut, 

'"VQsquar>'  it  up  and  down  the  atreets."— Green*; 
Quipfor  an  Upstart  Courtier. 

U  (1)  To  square  away  : 
Naut. :  To  square  the  yards  by  the  braces 
and  run  belore  the  wind. 

(2)  To  square  the  circle:  To  determine  the 
exact  area  of  a  circle  in  square  measure ; 
hence,  to  attempt  impossibilities,  (See  extract 
under  Quadrature,  II.  2.) 

(3)  To  square  the  siwulders :  To  raise  the  shoul- 
ders, so  as  to  give  them  a  square  or  angular 
appearance  ;  a  movement  of  scorn  or  disgust. 

square' -ly.  adv.    [Eng.  square,  a..  ;  -ly.'\ 

1.  Lit.:  In  a  square  manner;  at  or  with 
right  angles. 

"  With  shoulderB  Mguarely  ss\..'—Daily  Telegraph, 
Snpt  7,  1885. 


fite,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  faM^  father;  we,  -wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir.  marine;  go,  pSt, 
or.  wore,  wol^  worlc,  who,  son ;  mute,  cub,  ciire,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full ;  try,  Syrian,    £8,  oe  =  e ;  ey  =  a ;  qu  =  Uw. 
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2.  Fig. :  Fairly,  honestly  ;  with  fairness  or 
frankness. 

"  The  question  will  now  come  squareiy  before  ths 
House."— Z/(ii7y  Telegraph,  Feb.  17,  1B86,  p.  6. 

*  Sqnare'-man,  s.  [Eng.  sqvare,  and  man.] 
One  who  cwts  and  squares  stone.  (Carlyle: 
French  RevoL,  II.  v.  1.) 

Bquare -ness,  *  square-nesse,  s.  [Eng. 
sqiiare,  a. ;  -?iess.] 

1.  Lit,:  Thequalityorstateof  being  square. 
"  Tlien  bephmetb  be  to  aprend  ami  buniisb  in  square- 

nessc"—P.  Holland  :  PUuie,  bk.  xl,.  cb.  xxivlL 

2.  Fig, :  Fairness,  honesty,  frankness. 

Bqnar'-er,  s.    [Eng.  squarie);  -er.] 

I.  Lit.  :  One  who  squares  :  as,  a  squarer  of 
the  circle. 
*  II.  Figuratively : 

1.  One  who  quarrels ;  a  hot-headed,  quarrel- 
some person. 

"  Is  tbero  uo  youiie  tmiarer  uow,  that  will  make  a 
Toyftge  with  bim  to  tbe  devil ?"—;$Aa;t««p.  .■  Much  Ado 
A^out  Nothing,  I,  1. 

2.  One  who  spars  ;  a  sparrer. 

sonar '-ish,  a.  [Eng.  sgTiar(c),  a. ;  -isA..] 
Somewhat  square ;  nearly  square. 


Bquar'-rose,  t  squar'-rous,  a.  [Lat  sgwar- 
30STt5  =  rough,  scuify,  scabby.] 

Bot. :  Spreading  rigidly  out  from  a  common 
axis,  at  right  angles  oi'  nearly  so,  as  the  leaves 
of  some  mosses,  the  involucres  of  some  coin- 
posited,  &c. 

"  Tbe  iuvolucral  scales  are  tquarrote," — Qardenerf 
Ohronicle,  1B81,  p.  600. 

squarrose-slaslied,  a. 

Bot.  :  Slashed  with  minor  divisions  at  right 
angles  with  tlie  others.  Called  also  Squarroso- 
laciniate. 

squar-ro-so-,  p-<r/.  [Squabrose.]  (Seeetym. 
and  compounds.) 

squarroso-dentate,  a. 

Bot.:  Having  teeth  whiuh  do  not  lie  in  the 
plane  of  the  leaf,  but  form  an  angle  with  it. 

squarroso-laciniate.  a.    [Squarbose- 

SLASEED.] 

squarroso-pinnatipartite,  u. 

Bot. :  Deeply  piiiuiitilld  witli  squarrose 
divisions,  as  the  leaf  of  Achillea  Millijoiium. 

squarroso-pinnatisect^  a. 

Bot. :  Pinnatifid,  with  the  segments  so 
straggling  as  to  appear  on  ditfereut  planes. 

Bquar'-rous,  a.    [Squarrose.] 

Bquax'-m-ldse,  a.     [Mnd.  Lat.  squamdosiLS, 
dimin.  from  Lat.  sqvxirrosus.]    [Squarrose.] 
Bot.  :  Somewhat  squarrose. 

tsquar'-son,  s.  [Compounded  of  Eng.  sq(uire), 
and  (p)arson.]  A  dignitary  of  the  Church 
who  is  also  tlie  squire  of  the  parish.  The  for- 
mation of  this  word  has  been  attributed  to 
Sydney  Smith,  Theodore  Hook,  and  Dr.  Wil- 
"berforce.  Bishop  of  Oxford,  and  afterwards  of 
Wincliester,  who  is  also  credited  with  the 
fonnatioii  of  "squisliop."  {Hqq  Notes  £  Queries, 
7th  ser.,  ii.  273,  338,  iii.  58.) 

squash,  * squach-en,  v.t.  [O.  Fr.  esquacher, 
eacadier  (Fr.  ecacher)=  to  crush,  to  squash, 
from  Lat.  ex  =  out,  fully,  and  cocu:to  —  to 
restrain,  to  force,  from  coactus,  pa.  par.  of 
£0^0  =  to  compel.]  To  crush  ;  to  beat  or  press 
into  a  pulp  or  flat  mass. 

Tbere  Is  an  unhappie  bird  called  jEaalon,  and  but 
tball :   yet  will  ahe  squash^nd  brenke  the 


Uttk 
ravea's  egi^es. 


squash  (2),  s.  [Massachusetts  Indian  asquash 
—  raw,  green,  immature,  to  be  eaten  un- 
cooked ;  aslciUa  squash  =  vine-ap[ile.] 

Bot.  <&  Hort. :  A  popular  American  name 
for  any  species  of  the  genus  Cucurbita  ;  spiicif. 
Cucurbita  Meloj^epo.  Leaves  cordate,  obtuse, 
somewhat  five-hibed  ;  teiidi-ils  denticulated, 
or  converted  into  small  leaves  ;  calyx  with 
the  throat  nmch  dilated;  fruit  flattened  at 
hoth  ends,  witli  white,  dry,  spungy  fruit, 
whii'li  keeps  fresh  for  many  niuntlis.  It  is 
boiled  and  eaten  with  meat. 

"  a  selected  seed,  he  hiid  received  from  me,  lor  that 
purpose,  uf  squash,  wliieli  is  an  Indian  kind  ol  poiu- 
piou  that  grows  apace." — Hoi/le :  IVvr/u,  vol.  i.,  p.  494. 

squash-hug,  s. 

Ejitovi. :  The  name  given  in  New  England 
to  Coreus  tristis,  a  hemipteroua  insect,  de- 
structive to  the  Squash. 

squash  -  gourd.  squash  -  melon, 
squash- vine,  s.    [Squash,  2.] 

squash  (3),  «.  [An  abbrev.  of  Musquasli  (q.v.).] 

squash'-er,  s.  [Eng.  squashy  v. ;  -er.]  One 
who  or  that  which  equaslies. 

squash -i-ness,  s,  [Eng.  squashy;  -ness.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  beiug  squashy,  soft,  or 
miry. 

squash'-^,    a.     [Eng.    squash  (1),    8. ;   -y.] 

Soft  and  wet ;  miry,  pulpy,  muddy. 

"  Squash//  loly-poly  puddiuif,  with  all  the  Jam  boiled 
out,  and  tUe  waier  boUed  iu.'  ~£.  J.  iVorboUe :  Hissie, 
ch.  xix. 

squat,  v.i.  &t.    [0.  Fr.  esqiiatir  — to  flatten, 
to  c]ush,  from  Lat.  ea;=  out,  fully,  and  guatio 
=  to  press  down.] 
A.  Intransitive : 

1.  To  sit  down  upon  the  hams  or  heels,  as  a 
human  being ;  to  sit  close  to  the  ground  ;  to 
cower,  as  an  animal. 

"  We  could  see  him  p]a.\n\y  squnt  on  bis  bind  legs 
and  Binootti  hia  ruffled  fur." — Burroughs:  Pepacton, 
p.  2H. 

2.  To  settle  on  land,  especially  public  or 
uncultivated  land;  frequently,  to  settle  on 
lantl  without  any  title. 

33.  2'ransUive : 

•  1.  To  bruise  or  make  flat  by  a  faJL       '^' 

•  2.  To  squash,  to  annul. 

"  AlthouBb  lawes  were  squatted  in  warre,  yet  not- 
withetaiidini;  they  ouylit  to  be  reuiued  iu  peace."— 
BoliiDshed :  Desc.  Jreluiid.  cli.  iii. 

3.  To  seat  on  the  hams  or  heels ;  to  cause 
to  cower  or  lie  close  to  the  ground.  (Used 
reflexively.) 

"  Squatted  herself  down,  ou  her  heeli,  oa  the  top  of 
BlL"—Cook :  Second  Voyage,  bk.  iiL,  ch.  xL 

squat,  o.  &  s.    [Squat,  v.} 

A.  As  adjective: 

1,  Sitting  on  the  hams  or  heels ;  cowering 
close  to  the  ground, 

"  Hlin  there  they  fownd. 
Squat  like  a  toad  close  at  the  ear  of  Eve." 

Milton  :  P.  L.,  If.  800. 

2.  Short,  thick,  dumpy,  like  the  figure  of 
one  squatting. 

B.  As  substantive : 

L  Ordinary  Language : 

I.  Tlie  posture  or  position  of  one  squatting, 
or  cowering  close  to  the  ground. 

"  She  sits  at  squat,  and  scruba  her  leathern  face." 
Dryden :  Juvenal,  aat,  x. 

•  2-  A  sudden  fall. 

"  Bruises,  squats,  and  falls,  which  often  kill  othen, 
can  bring  little  liurt  to  those  that  are  temperate." — 
fferbert. 

II.  Mining : 

1.  Tin  ore,  mixed  with  spar. 

2.  A  small  separate  vein  of  ora 

squat-a-ro'-la,  s.  [A  word  of  no  signification.] 
Ornith.  :  A  genus  of  Charadrinje.  Bill 
about  as  long  as  the  head,  rather  strong ; 
wings  long,  puinted  ;  legs  of  moderate  length, 
slender;  toes  four,  tlnee  directed  forward, 
and  slightly  webbed  at  base  ;  fourth  behind 
rudi  mental. 

*squa'-ti-na,s.    [Lat.  =theangel-fish(q.v.).] 
Ichthy. :  A  synonym  of  Rhina  (q.v.). 

squat'-ter.  s.    [Eng.  squat,  v. ;  -er.l 

1,  One  who  squats  or  sits  on  his  hams  or 
heels. 

2.  One  who  settles  on  new  or  uncultivated 
land.  In  Austi-alia,  formerly  used  as  in  the 
extract  (q.v.);    now,   one   who  occupies  an 


-P.  UoUand:  Piinie,  bk.  x.,  ch.  Ixxiv. 

squash  (1),  s.    [Squash,  v.] 

1.  Something  soft  and  easily  crushed  or 
pre>raed  into  a  pulp;  something  uni-ipe  and 
soft ;  espec,  an  unripe  pea-pod. 

•*  Not  yet  old  enough  for  a  man,  nor  young  enough 
for  a  boy ;  an  a  squojih  ie  before  it  ia  a  peaacod,  or  a 
codling  when  it  is  almost  au  apple. ' — Shakeap.  : 
Twelfth  JVtght,  1.  5. 

2.  A  sudden  fall  of  a  heavy,  soft  body ;  a 
stock  of  soft  bodies, 

"  My  fall  v/ns  stopped  by  a  terrible  squash  that 
sounded  louder  to  my  ears  than  the  cataract  of 
Kiagani,  after  which  I  was  quite  iu  the  dark."— S«iy( ; 
■  Cuilivar ;  Brobdigrutg,  ch.  vlii. 

^  L^mon-sqiiash:  A  cooling  drink  made 
"by  squeezing  the  juice  of  a  lemon  into  a 
tumbler,  and  adding  pounded  loaf  sugar  and 
soda-water. 

ftoJl,  b^ ;  poilt,  j<5^1 :  cat,  9ell,  chorus,  $hin,  hengh ;  go,  gem ;  thin,  this ;  sin,  as ;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist,    -ing. 
-Ciaji,  -tian  =  sh^nu    -tion,  -sion  =  shun ;  -tion.  -§ion  =  zhiin.    -clous,  -tious,  -sious  =  shus.    -ble,  -die,  &c  =  bel,  d?!. 


unsettled  tract  of  land  as  a  sheep  farm,  under 
lease  from  government  at  a  nujuinal  rent. 

"  A  squatter  is  a  freed  or  ticket-uf-le»ive  man.  who 
builds  a  liut  with  bark  on  unoccuiJied  t^ionud,  buys  or 
steiLla  a  few  luiim.ib,  sells  spirits  without  a  llceuce. 
leceives  stolen  good.>j,  and  so  at  last  becuiuea  rich  and 
tui-ns  former ;  ne  is  the  horror  of  aU  liiu  lioueBt 
neiyhboura."— /)«rwm;  Voyage  Hound  World,  ch.  xxi, 

squat'-ter,  v.i.  [A  freq.  from  sq^iat^  v. 
(q.v.).]  To  flutter  in  water,  as  a  wild  duck, 
Iticotch.) 

"  Awa  ye  squattered  like  a  drake." 

liurns :  Addruss  to  the  DeU. 

squat'-ting,  a.  [Squat,  v.]  Used  by  or  de- 
voted to  squatters. 

"Wod^te  was  a  sort  of  squatting  di-'irict  of  the 
great  uiinltii;  reg.^m  to  whicli  it  wa^  coutii;uouB."— 
B.  Disraeli :  Sybil,T&,  it,  ch.  iL 

squat'-tle,  v.i.  [Eng.  squat;  dimin.  suff". -Ze.J 
To  sprawl     (Scotch,) 

"  Switb,  In  some  beggar's  hafTet  squa'tle  : 
I'bere  ye  may  creep,  and  sprawl,  and  aprattle." 
Burns .  To  a  Louse. 

squat'-ty,  a.  [Eng.  sqitat,  a. ;  -y.]  Short  and 
thiclc  ;  dumpy. 

"  A  few  yards  away  stood  auother  short,  squattg 
hemlock,  and  I  said  uiy  bees  ouglit  to  be  there."— 
Burroughs :  Fepucton,  p.  100. 

squaw,  s.  [N.  Amer,  Ind.]  Among  tie 
North  American  Indians,  a  woman,  a  wife. 

squaw-man,  s.    (See  extract.) 

"  Yet  there  is  one  still  lower  depth,  the  smiaw-man 
—the  iniaerablw  wretch  of  European  btood  who  inarriea 
ft  Ciow  or  a  Blackfuot  iu  order  to  take  up  laud  in  the 
Indian  Jieaervatiou.  The  ijoorsoul  looks  perpi;tuiillr 
ashaiued  of  his  weakuess  ;  his  own  frieuda  avoid  liim ; 
hia  wifo'a  do  not ;  ou  the  coutraiy,  they  come  and  live 
upon  liiui  with  great  cuuteiitmcut.  The  aquaw  can 
ejwily  divorce  herself  by  Indian  law,  and  when  she 
dijes,  tlie  [)roi>erty,  with  all  hia  Improvements,  ra. 
mains  iiers.  He  liasu't  even  compeusatioa  for  dis- 
turbance."—/*u«  AlaU  Gazette,  Aug.  26,  18B4. 

squaw-root,  s. 

Bot. :  The  genus  Conopholis,  closely  allied 
to  Ojobancha. 

squaw-weed,  s. 

Bot. :  Senecio  aureus. 

squawk,  s.    [Squawk,  v.]    A  squeak. 

"Gerard  gave  a  little  squawk."— Iteade :  Otottttr ^ 
Hearth,  ch.  xxvi. 

squawk,  v.i.  [An  imitative  word.]  To  ciy 
witli  a  loud,  harsh  voice. 

squawl,  v.i.    [Squall,  v.] 

squeak,  v.i.  [Sw.  sgvaka  =  to  croak ;  cfe 
Norw.  sfcva/:a  =  to  cackle;  I  eel.  skvalcka  =.io 
give  a  sound  as  of  water  shaken  iu  a  bottle.] 

1,  To  utter  a  sharp,  shrill  cry,  usually  of 
short  duration  ;  to  cry  in  a  shrill,  fi-etful  tone, 
as  a  child,  a  mouse,  a  pig,  itc.  ;  to  make  a 
shrill  noise,  as  a  door,  a  wheel,  a  pipe,  &c 

*'  The  uiimic  took  his  usual  station, 
Aud  squeaked  with  general  ad uii ration." 

Smarf :  The  Pi^ 

*2.  To  break  silence  or  secrecy;  to  cojirewfc 

"If  he  be  obatinnte,  put  a  civil  qu^stiou  to  him  upon 
the  rauk,  and  he  squeaks,  I  warrant  hiui."~DrydaM: 
Don  Sebastutn,  iv.  1. 

squeak,  s.     [Squeak,  v.]    A  sharp,  shrill  cryw 
usually  of  short  duration  ;  a  shrill,  fretful 
cry,  as  of  a  cliild,  a  mouse,  a  pig,  &c.  ;  a  shiill 
noise,  as  of  a  door,  a  wheel,  a  pipe,  &c. 
"  Our  gravity  prefers  the  muttering  tone, 
A  proper  mixture  of  the  sgiieak  and  proan." 

Byron :  College  Examination, 

squeak'-er,  s.     [Eng.  squealc;  -er.] 

1.  One  who  or  that  which  squeaks,  or  utters 
a  shrill  cry  or  noise. 

2.  A  term  applied  to  young  birds,  of  various 
species,  as  a  young  pigeon,  a  young  partridge, 
&c. 

"Going  on  to  where  the  lunch  was  to  meet  us,  I 
killed  an  old  bird  aud  a  sgueafter."— jS'(.  James's  Uazett% 
Sept.  1,  1886. 

squeak'-ihg,  pr,  par.  or  a.    [Squeak,  v.] 

squeak'-ihg-ly',  adv.  [Eng.  squeaking  ;  -bj.} 
In  a  squeaking  manner ;  with  a  squeaking 
noise. 

*  squeak'-let,  s.  [Eng.  squeak ;  dimin.  suffi. 
-let.]    A  little  squeak. 

"  Vehement  BhrQw-itiouBeajit«atie(j." — Carlyle:  JIU- 
cellanies,  iii.  40. 

squeal,  *  squeale,  *  squelen,  v.i.  [Sw. 
sgua/a  =  to  squeal;  1^ orw.  skvella.]  To  utter 
a  more  or  less  ])rolonged  cry  with  a  shrill, 
sharp  voice,  as  certain  animals  do  when  in 
want,  pain,  or  displeasure. 
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squeal—squilla 


BQUeal.  s.  [SyuEAL,  v.]  A  sharp,  shrill  cry, 
more  or  less  piulonged. 

«queam'- ish,  *  squam  -  Ish,  *squem- 
ous,  *  squaim-ous,  *  squeym-ous,  a. 

[Mid.  Eng.  sweem,  swaim  =  swimming  in  the 
head,  vei-tigo,  from  Icel.  sveimr  =  a  bustle, 
a  stir;  Norw.  sveim  =  &  hovering  about,  a 
slight  intoxication ;  A.S.  swima  =  a  swoon ; 
Icel.  su^mi  =.  a  swimming  iJi  the  head ;  Sw. 
swiinnitig  —  a  swoon  ;  Dut.  zwij'ni-=a  swoon  ; 
Icel.  svlma  =  to  be  giddy  ;  O.  Sw.  sivivia  =  to 
"be  dizzy  ;  Sw.  swimvia  —  to  faint.]  Having  a 
fitomach  tliat  is  easily  turned  or  nauseiited ; 
hence,  easily  disgusted  ;  nice  to  excess  ;  easily 
offended  at  trifles  ;  fastidious,  scrupulous, 

"  He  was  glnH  that  the  conscieitces  of  other  men 
were  leas  tqueamUk," — MucauUiy  "  lliat.  Eng„  ch,  x, 

%  For  the  difference  between  sgiteamis/i  and 
fiistidious,  see  Fastidious. 

squeam'-ish-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  sqiimmish;  -ly.] 
in  a  squeamish  or  fastidious  manner;  fas- 
tidiously,   ifioiigreve :  Ooid  Imitated.) 

squeam'-ish-ness,  s.  [Eng.  squeamish; 
-iiess.]  The  quality  or  state  of  l)eing  squeam- 
ish, fastidious,  or  scrupulous  ;  fastidiousness. 

"  I  liave  been  so  far  from  that  effeminate  Mqueamiih- 
ness"—8ojfie:  Works,  iLli. 

*  Bqueam'-oiis,  a.    [Squeamish.] 

*  squea§'-i-ness,  s.  [Eng.  squeasy;  -ness.] 
Kaiisea,  squeasiness. 

"A  squetiKiness  and  rising  up  of  the  heart  against 
any  mean,  Tuljjar,  or  uieuhiuiical  couditiou  of  men."— 
Ettrr.inond  :  Works,  iv.  611. 

*  sqiieaa'-y,  a.  [An  intensive  from  qiteasy 
(I- v.)-]  Queasy,  nice,  squeamish,  fastidious, 
scrupulous. 

*'  In  aqueaty  Btomachs  honey  turns  to  gull." 

Drjtdaii..    {Latham^ 

gquee-gee',  s.  [From  squeege,  a  vulgar  cor- 
rupt, of  squeeze  (q.v.).]  A  sia'Ubber,  uonsist- 
iiig  of  a  plate  of  gutta-perclia  at  tlio  end  of  a 
handle,  nsed  for  cleaning  the  decks  of  ships, 
foot-pavements,  &c.  ;  also  wiitten  squillagee, 
squilyec. 

Bqueel,  V.  &  s.    [Squkal,  v.  &  s.] 

squeez-a-laQ'-i-ty,  s.  [Eng.  squeezable;  -ity.] 
Tlie  quality  or  state  of  being  squeezable. 

Bqueez'-a-ble,  a.    [Eng.  squeez{e),  v. ;  -aMe.'\ 

1.  Lit. :  Cai)able  of  being  squeezed  or  com- 
pressed, 

2,  Fig.  :  Capable  of  being  constrained ; 
ready  to  submit  to  jiressure. 

"You  are  too  versatile  and  squeezable."Savaae :  R. 
Meillicott,  bk.  i.,  ch.  ix. 

squeeze,  ""squise,  ''squeis-en,  *squize, 

v.t.  &  i.  [A.S.  swisan,  cwyaan  =  to  squeeze, 
to  crush;  with  O.  Fr.  pref.  es- =  Lat.  ex-  = 
out,  fiUly  ;  Sw.  qvdsa  ~  to  squeeze,  to  bruise  ; 
Ger.  quetscheii  =  to  squash,  to  bruise.] 

A.  Traiusitlve : 

I.  Literally : 

1,  To  press  between  tv7o  bodies ;  to  press 
closely  ;  to  compress,  to  (;rush. 


2.  To  press  so  as  to  expel  juice  or  moisture. 


3.  To  force  to  pass  or  issue  by  pressure  ;  to 
cause  to  pass.     (Corbet:  On  John  Dcnoson.) 

4.  To  clasp ;  to  press  lovingly :  as,  To  sqiLeeze 
one's  hand. 

II.  Figuratively: 

1.  To  ofipress,  so  as  to  cause  to  give  money; 
to  haiass  by  extortion, 

"In  a  civil  war  people  must  expect  to  be  crushed 
and  sque'-Ztid  toward  the  burden." — L' Estrange. 

2.  To  exact  by  pressure  or  extortion. 


B.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  press ;  to  presa  or  push  among  a 
number  of  jteople ;  to  force  one's  way  by 
pressing  or  pushing. 

"  iVlnny  a  public  minister  comes  empty  in  ;  but  when 
be  has  ciaiumed  his  guts,  he  is  fain  to  sijueeze  hnjrd 
before  lie  can  get  off." — L  Estrange. 

*  2.  To  pass  throiigh  a  body  on  pressure 
being  apjilied. 

'Let  the  water  squeeze  through  it,  and  stand  all 
over  iia  outside  in  tnultiiudes  of  small  drops,  like 
devf."—y<:ieCon  ■  Optics. 

%  To  squeeze  through:  To  malie  one's  way 
through  by  pressing  or  pushing;  to  push 
through. 


squeeze,  ».     [Squeeze,  v.] 

1.  The  act  of  squeezing,  pressing,  or  com- 
pressing between  two  bodies  ;  pressure. 

2.  A  clasp,  an  embrace,  a  grasp. 

"  A  bookaeller  who  understood  the  art  of  conTeying 
a  guinea  in  a  sqiteezn  of  the  hand."— i/acau^jf  ;  niat. 
Eng.,  ch.  xvi. 

3.  The  same  as  Squeezing,  C.  3. 
Squeez'-er,  o.     [Eng.  squeez(e),  v. ;  -er.\ 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  One  who  or  that  which 
squeezes. 

2.  Metal-worldng :  A  machine  whieh  takes 
the  ball  of  puddled  iron  and  reduces  it  to  a 
compact  mass,  ready  for  the  rolls. 

squeez'-iug,  pr.  par.,  u,.,  &s.    [Squeeze,  v.] 
A,  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  &  parilcip.  adj.:  (See 
the  verb). 
C.  As  substantive : 

1.  The  act  of  pressing  between  two  bodies ; 
pressuie,  compression. 

2.  That  which  is  forced  out  by  pressure. 

3.  A  copy  or  facsimile  made  by,  pressing 
some  soft  material  on  to  the  thing  of  which  a 
copy  is  to  be  made  :  as,  a  squeezing  of  a  medal 
or  brass. 

squeezing-box,  s. 

Pottery :  A  metallic  cylinder  having  a  hole 
in  the  bottom,  tlirougb  which  clay  is  pressed 
for  sliaping  tlie  handles,  &c.,  of  earthenware. 

squelch,  v.t.  &  i.     [Perhaps  allied  to  quell; 
but  cf.  Prov.  Eng.  quelch  =  a  blow.] 
A,  'Trans. :  To  crush,  to  destroy,  to  squash. 

"  In  ten  or  a  dozen  years,  the  farmers  of  that  section 
will  be  iiglitingthe  fire  that,  so  e-isy  to  squelvh  at  its 
heEinniuji.  iaao  baffling  when  once  it  gets  under  full 
\>\iiat."—ticribner's  Magazine,  March,  1880,  p.  689. 

*  B.  Intraiis. :  To  be  crushed  or  destroyed. 

squelQli«  s.  [Squelch,  v.]  A  heavy  blow  ;  a 
flat,  heavy  fall. 

"Ha  tore  the  earth  which  he  had  saved 
From  squelch  of  knight,  and  storin'd  and  raved." 
Butler :  Uudibraa,  vL  8B5. 

tsquenght  v.t.  [Eng.  quench,  with  pref.  s 
intensive.]    To  quench. 

"  They'll  .  .  .  make  church  buckets  on's  skin  to 
tquendi  rebellion." — Deaum.  &  Flct. :  Philaiter,  v.  1. 

sque-teague',  s.    [Etym.  doubtful.] 

Ichtliy..  OtoUthus  regalia,  found  along  the 
Atlantic  coast  to  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence. 
It  is  from  one  to  two  feet  long,  brownish-blue 
above,  with  irregular  brownish  spots,  sides 
silvery,  belly  white.  The  flesh  is  wholesome 
and  well-flavoured,  but  so  quickly  gets  soft 
that  it  does  not  rank  high  in  the  market.  The 
air-bladder  makes  excellent  isinglass.  {Ripley 
&  Dana.)  It  is  a  voracious  ti.sh  and  bites 
readily,  but  its  mouth  is  easily  torn,  whence 
it  is  often  called  Weak-fish. 

squib,  *  squibbe»  s.  [For  squip,  or  swip,  from 
ilid.  'E\)g. si{uippen,swippen  =  to  moveswiftly, 
to  fly,  to  sweep,  to  dash  ;  from  Icel,  svipa  = 
to  flasli,  to  dart ;  svipr  ■=.  a  swift  movement ; 
Norw.  svipa  —  to  run  swiftly.  Allied  to  sweep, 
swoop,  sivlft.     (Slteat.)'] 

1.  A  hollow  pipe  or  cylinder  of  paper  filled 
with  gunpowder  or  otlier  combustible  mate- 
rial, like  a  rocket,  so  that  when  the  powder  is 
ignited  the  squib  throws  out  a  train  of  fiery 
sparks,  and  bursts  with  a  crack. 

"  I  have  been  burnt  at  both  ends  like  a  squib.' 
Jieaum.  &  Flet. :  Island  Princess,  ii.  L 

*2.  A  paltry  fellow. 

"  Asked  for  their  pas  by  everie  squib" 

Spenser :  Mother  Eubbaras  Tale,  871. 

*3.  One  who  writes  squibs  or  political 
lampoons  ;  a  petty  satirist. 

"  The  sqidljs  are  those  who  in  the  common  phrase  of 
the  world  are  called  libellers,  lainpuoners,  and  i>am- 
phieteers. "—raWer,  No.  88, 

4.  A  petty  lampoon  ;  a  sarcastic  speech  or 
little  censorious  publication. 

"  On  accoun  t  of  a  political  squib  in  verse  which  he 
had  just  written."— Z>a«2/  Telegraph,  Feb.  28,  1887. 

5.  A  head  of  asparagus, 

"  It  [asparaBrus]  is  sold  in  bundles  containing  from 
six  t-j  ten  duzeu  sqaibs.'—Mayhew  ;  London  Laboter 
&  London  Poor,  i.  99. 

*  squib,  v.i.  &  (.    [Squib,  s.] 

A.  Intrans. :  To  use  or  write  squibs,  petty 
lampoons,  or  sarcastic  and  censorious  reflec- 
tions. 

B.  Transitive : 

1.  To  write  or  publish  squibs  on ;  to 
lampooTi. 

"The  Bloomer  costmne,  sguibbeil  by  John  I^eecb  in 
1851."— Oai/y  Teleqraph.  March  -26,  1887. 


*  2.  To  inject,  to  squirt. 

"He  squibs  in  this  parentbesiB.'— JVUffT ;  SiA 
Cambs.  Univ..  i.  62. 

*  squib'-bish,  «.    [Eng.  squib ;  -ish.]    Slight, 
flashy. 

"  Light,  squibbish  thingH."— i8oufA«2/ .-  Doctor,  «li.  xci  v. 

squid,  s.  fEtyni.  doubtful ;  praliapsa  variant 
of  squib,  from  their  squirting  oufblack  matter.] 
Zool.  :  A  popular  name  for  any  of  tlie  T^u- 
thidse  (q.v.).  The  Common  Squid  (Loligo  vul- 
garis), about  eighteen  inches  long,  is  found  in 
shoals  around  the  Cornish  coast,  and  is  taken 
by  the  fishermen  in  large  numbers  for  bait. 
It  is  bluish  with  darker  spots,  yellowish-white 
beneath.  The  Little  Squid  (Loligo  media),  is 
about  one-fourth  the  size,  spotted  with  dots 
of  red  or  purple. 

*  squier  (1),  s.    [Square,  s.] 
*squier(2),  «.    [Squire.] 

*  squierie,  s.    [Squier  (2),  «.]    A  company  ot 

number  of  squire.^. 

squig'-gle,  v,i.    [Cf.  svdggle.] 

1.  To  shake  a  fluid  about  in  the  mouth  with 
the  lips  closed.    (Prov.) 

2.  To  move  about  like  an  eel ;  to  squirm. 

squill  *  squille,  *  squylle»  s.  [Fr.  sgiuZte, 
scille,  from  Lat.  squilia,  scilla(q.v.).] 

1.  Bot.  :  Any  plant  of  the  genus  Scilla(q.v.), 
spec.  Scilla  maritivia,  called  also  Urginec 
scilla,  indigenous  in  the  south  of  Europe  and 
the  Levant.  S. 
verna  is  a  fa- 
vourite in  gar- 
dens owing  to 
its  beautiful 
blue  blossom. 

2.  Pharm.  : 
The  bulb, 
sliced  and 
dried,  of  Scilla 
maritivia.  The 
bulb,  which  is 
scaly,  is  pear- 
shaped,  and 
Vi'  e  i  g  h  s  from 
half  a  pound 
to  four  pounds. 
Its  prepara- 
tions are  vine- 
gar, oxymel,  syrup,  and  tincture  of  squill, 
compound  squill  pill,  and  pill  of  ipecacuanha 
with  squill.  It  is  a  stimulant,  expectorant, 
and  diuretic,  and  in  larger  doses,  produces 
vomiting  and  purging.  It  increases  the  se- 
cretions of  the  bronchial  mucous  membrane, 
and  facilitates  the  expectoration  of  nmcus. 
When  used  as  a  diuretic  it  is  generally  com- 
bined with  a  mercurial.    (Garrod.) 

3.  Zool. :  A  popular  name  for  Squilia  mentis. 
"The  curious  squill,  so  common  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean."— It"  H(;?(£  ;  Animal  Life,  p.  536. 

*  squill-fish,  s.  An  unidentified  aquatic 
animal.     [Squill-insect.  ] 

squill-insect,  s.  An  unidentified  aqua- 
tic animal,  ^louiQt(Thzater  of  Insects,  lib.  ii., 
ch.  xxxvii.)  says,  "The  Squilia,  an  insect, 
differs  but  little  from  the  (ish  Squilia,"  a  word 
which  he  uses  as  synonymous  with  shrimp. 
But  by  early  writers  names  wei'e  loosely  ap- 
plied, and  from  Grew  (MuAi.  Reg.  Soc,  p.  119) 
we  learn  that  Squilia  was  applied  also  to  what 
he  calls  the  Rough-horned  Lobster  (probably 
Palinurus  vulgaris). 

"  The  squill-insect  described  by  Moufet.  So  called 
from  soiiio  aiiniljtude  to  the  squill-jieh:  chietiy  in 
having  a  long  body  covered  with  a  cnibt  composed  of 
aeverai  rings  or  plates.  The  liead  ia  broad  ana  squat;. 
He  hath  a  pair  of  notable  sharp  fangs  before,  both 
hooked  inwards  like  a  bull's  horns."— tfreui  /  Alusaum, 
p.  17C. 

squil'-la,  s.  [Lat.  =  (1)  A 
small  crustacean,  possibly  the 
pea-crab  [Pinnotheres]  ;  (2)  a 
sea-onion,  a  sea-leek,  usually 
written  scilla  (q.v.).] 

Zool. :  A  genus  of  Storaapoda 
(q.v.),  with  several  species,  of 
which  the  best  known  is  Squilia 
mantis,  with  a  number  of  popu- 
lar names.  Segments  much  less 
coalescent  than  in  the  lobster; 
those  bearing  the  eyes  and  an- 
tennules  are  readily  separable  bQ''iI'^j^«*«- 
from  the  front  of  the  head,  and 
are  not  covered  by  the  carapace,  which  only 
conceals  eight  segments.    The  gills  are  borne 


SQUILL.    (Scilla  maritiTna.) 


A. Bulb;  B  Scapoof  flowers: cLeaTM 
whicli  appear  after  the  flowers. 


Gite,  faU  f^e,  amidst,  what,  ^U,  father ;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there ;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;  go,  pdt^ 
or,  w6re»  wol^  worls,  who,  son ;  mute,  ciib,  ciire,  unite,  cur.  rule,  fall ;  try,  Syrian,    aa,  oe  =  e;  ey  =  a;  qu  =  fcw» 


r" 


squillagee— squirrel 
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by  the  abdominal  swimming  feet,  free  and  un- 
covered. The  ftrst  pair  of  "eiioracio  limbs  are 
Jbveloped  into  a  pair  of  formidable  claws,  tlie 
terminal  joint  of  whieh  beais  a  row  of  long, 
eliarp,  curved  teetli,  doubling  baolv  ou  tlie 
edge  of  the  penultimate  joint,  which  has  a 
groove  to  receive  them.  Tliey  lay  their  eggs 
at  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  and  the  larvai  pass 
into  forms  which  have  been  described  as  in- 
dependent genera. 

2.  Palceant. :  Several  specimens  of  trno 
Snuilla  (Smlda  pennata,  Miinst),  have  been 
found  fossil  in  the  Solenhofen  Limestone. 
(liuaj.  Brit.,  vi.  658).  It  occurs  also  in  the 
Eocene. 

squil'-la-gee,  squil'-gee,  >.    [Scjoeeoee.) 

t  squil'-li-daB,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  s(pi.itHa): 
Lat.  fem.  pi.  adj.  sufl'.  -t&c] 

Zool. :  A  family  of  Stomapoda  with  one 
genus  Squilla  (q.  v.). 

•squil-lit'-ic,  *squU-lif-ick,  'squU- 
llt-lcke,  a.  (Squill.]  Of,  pertaining  to,  or 
obtained  from  squills. 

"  A  decociaon  of  this  kind  of  worms  sodden  in  tmtil- 
titicke  vinegre."— y.  Hallnnd  :  Plinie,  bk.  xxx.,  uh.  iii. 

•squin'-ange,  •squm'-gji-9y,  s.  [Quinsy.] 
L  Ord.  lang. :  llie  same  as  Quinsy  (q.v.). 

2.  Bot.  :  [QUINSYWORT,  Woodbuff]. 

*  sqnlnancy-berry,  s.   [Quinsy-berby.] 

*  Squin'-an-9y-wdrt,  s.  [Eng.  scpiinamcy, 
and  wort.]    [Quinsywobt,  Woodbuff.] 

sqnin^b,  ».    [Sconce.] 

Arch,. :  A  small  pendentive  arch  formed 
across  the 


fiqnin'-$y, ». 

[Quinsy.] 
sqnint,  a.  &        ,„       .    ^quinch. 

S    rSw  svin-  {Canons  Aihby,  Northampton.) 

te*  =  to  shrink,  to  flinch.    (Sfrecri.)] 

A.  As  adjective: 

*  1.  Looking  obliquely  or  askance ;  not 
looking  directly ;  oblique. 

*'  1  Incline  to  hope  rnther  than  fear. 
And  gladly  banish  squint  auspicioa." 

Jfilton  :  Comus,  418. 

2.  Not  having  the  optic  axes  coincident. 
(Said  of  the  eyes.) 

B.  As  substantive : 

I.  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  The  act  of  looking  oblique  or  askant;  an 
oblique  look,  a  sidelong  look. 

2.  A  look  generally. 

"After  taking  a  prolonged  gquint,  he  called  to  me 
tliat  the  ohject  waa  a  ship  H  boat" — Daily  Tulograph, 
Deu.  24,  16S5. 

3.  An  affection  of  the  eyes  in  which  the 
optic  axes  do  not  coincide.     [Strabismus.] 

"  There  are  two  kinds  of  squint — the  Inward  and  the 
ontWard,  wniish  depend,  with  rare  exceptions,  on  two 
oijpoaite  optical  defects.  The  inward  squint  is  associ- 
aled,  in  by  far  the  greater  majority  of  cases,  with  far- 
Bightednesa.  the  outward  with  snort-elgbtediiesa." — 
Scribtier'B  A/agazine,  Sept.,  1877,  p.  702. 

•4.  A  distortion. 

"  Wit  is  a  SQuint  at  the 
nnderstanding. '  —  Elizabeth 
Carter :  Jitters,  iv.  112. 

IL  Arch. :  An  opening 
through  tlie  wall  of  a 
Roman  Catholic  chnreh, 
in  an  oblique  direction, 
for  the  pui^ose  of  en- 
abling persons  in  the 
transept  or  aisle  to  see 
the  elevation  of  the 
Host  at  the  high 
altar.  They  are 
generally  found 
on  one  or  both 
sides  of  the 
chancel  arch, 
and  are  about 
a  yard  high  and  two  feet  wide.  Also  called 
a  Hagioscoiie. 

squint-eye,  s.    An  eye  that  squints. 

"  I  iear  me  thou  have  a  squint-eye." 

Hpenser:  Shepheards  Calender ;  Aucust. 


SQtFrNT. 
{Hatelcy,  Oxon.) 


squint-eyed,  a. 

1.  Having  eyes  that  squint. 

"  He  was  bo  squint-eyed,  that  he  seemed  apltefully 
to  look  upon  them  whom  he  helmld."~-KnoUes :  Hist<yru 
0/  tTie  Turks. 

*  2.  Oblique,  indirect,  mali^Miant. 

"  This  is  BUch  a  false  ami  squirtt-et/ed  praise. 
Which  seeming  to  lonk  upwai-da  on  Iuh  glories, 
Looks  down  upon  uiy  fears."         Denluim:  Sophy. 

*  3.  Looking  obliquely  or  by  side  glances. 
squint-quoin,  s. 

Arch. :  An  external  oblique  angle. 

squint,  v.i.  &  t.    [Squint,  a.] 
A.  IntraTisitive : 

1.  To  look  with  a  squint,  or  with  the  eyes 
differently  directed. 

"  Some  can  squint  wheu  they  will ;  and  children  set 
upon  a  table,  with  a  candle  behind  them,  both  eyes 
will  move  outwards,  to  seek  the  light,  and  so  induce 
squin  ting.  "—Bucoti. 

2.  To  liave  the  axes  of  the  eyes  not  coinci- 
dent ;  to  be  affected  with  strabismus. 

**  We  have  many  instancea  of  squinting  in  the 
father,  which  he  received  from  friglit  or  habit,  oom- 
municated  to  the  offspring."— GoicismilA;  Animated 
Nature,  pt  11.,  ch.  xl. 

*  3.  To  run  or  be  directed  obliquely ;  to 
have  an  indirect  reference  or  bearing. 

"  111  prudence,  too,  yoa  think  my  rhymes 
Should  never  squint  at  courtiers'  crimes." 

Gay  .  Ant  in  Qfftcf, 

*  i.  To  refer  indirectly  or  obliquely. 

"  Not  meaning  .  .  . 
His  pleasure  or  his  good  alone, 
But  squinting  partly  at  my  own." 

Cowper :  To  Rev.  W.  B\Jl. 

*  B,  Transitive : 

1.  To  turn  (the  eye)  in  an  oblique  direction. 

"  Perkin  began  already  to  squint  one  eye  upon  tlie 
crown,  and  another  upon  the  sanctuary." — Bacon : 
Benry  VII. 

2.  To  cause  to  look  with  a  squint,  or  with 
non-coincident  optic  axes. 

"  He  givea  the  web  and  the  pin,  squints  the  eye,  and 
makes  tije  hare-lip."— SftaA:«!.*p.  .■  Lear,  iil.  4. 

*  3.  To  east  or  direct  obliquely. 

"  On  others'  ways  they  never  squint  a  frown." 

Thomson :  Castle  of  Indolence,  I.  15l 

•  squint'-er,  s.    [Eng.  squint,  v. ;  -er.]    One 
who  squints. 

"  The  triumphs  of  the  patriot  squinter." 

VVarton:  Oxford  Newsman's  y'ersea. 

*  squint-i-fe'-gd,  a.    [Squint.]    Squinting. 

•*  The  timbrel  and  the  squintifego  maid 
Of  leis  awe  thee."  Dryden :  Persius.  sat.  V. 


squint'-ing,  pr.  par.  or  a.    [Squint,  v.] 

squint'-ing-ljr,  adv.  [Eng.  squinting;  -ly.] 
In  a  squinting  manner,  with  a  squint;  by 
side  glances,  obliquely. 

squm'-y,  squin'-ny,  v.i.    [Squint,  a.]    To 
squint ;  to  look  askance  or  asquint.    (Prov.) 
"  I  remember  thlue  eyes  well  enough  : 
Dost  thou  squiny  at  me  ?  "      Shakesp. :  Lear,  Iv.  s, 

*  squm'-zey,  s.    [Squinsy.] 

sqnir,  squirr,  v.t.  [Prob.  imitative  of  the 
sound  of  a  body  passing  rapidly  through  the 
air;  cf.  whirr.]  To  tlirow  with  a  jerk;  to 
cause  to  cut  along  ;  to  move  as  anything  cut- 
ting through  the  air. 

"  I  saw  him  sguirr  away  his  watch  a  considerable 
dietauce into th6Th&meB,"—£udgell ;  Spectator,  No.  77. 

•  squiV-al-tj^,  *  squir-al'-i-ty,  s.  [Eng. 
squirie);  -alty.^  The  same  as  Squirearchy 
(q.v.). 

squir'-arcll-^,  «.    [Squirearchy.] 

squire  (1),    *  squiere,  a.    [A  contract,  of 

esquire  (q.v.).] 

1.  An  attendant  on  a  knight ;  a  knight's 
shield  or  armour-bearer. 

"  The  squire,  who  saw  expiring  on  the  gronnd 
His  prostrate  master,  rein'd  the  eteeds  around." 
Pope :  Homer ;  Iliad  xx.  565. 

2.  An  attendant  on  a  person  of  noble  or 
royal  rank :  hence,  colloquially,  an  attemiant 
on  a  lady ;  a  beau,  a  (j;allant ;  a  male  com- 
panion, a  close  attendant  or  follower. 

"  Has  your  young  sanctity  done  railing,  Madam, 
Against  your  innocent  squire/" 

Beaum.  &  Flet. :   Wife  for  a  ifonth.  i  1, 

3.  The  title  of  a  gentleman  next  in  rank  to 
a  kniglit. 

"  I  think  he  may  be  called  a  squire,  for  he  beareth 
euer  after  those  aimes."— Smif/t ;  Com^nonwealth,  bk. 
L,  ch.  XX. 

4.  A  title  popularly  given  to  a  country 
gentleman. 

5.  A  title  given  to  mapstrates  and  lawyers 
in  the  United  States.     In  New  England  it  is 


given  -flpo.r.ially  to  justices  of  the  peace  and 
judgtjs  ;  in  Pennsylvania  to  justices  of  th« 
peace  only. 

H  Squire  of  Dames:  A  personage  intro- 
duced by  Spunser  in  the  Faery  Qiieen  (III. 
vii.  61).  Often  used  to  express  a  person  de- 
voted to  the  fair  sex. 

*  squire  (2),  s.    [O.  Fr.  esquiene.]    A  rule,  a 

foot-rule,  a  square  (q.v.). 

*  squire,  v.t.    [Squire  (1),  s.] 

1.  To  attend  as  a  squire. 

2,  To  attend  as  a  beau  or  gallant ;  to  escort. 
"She  offered,  if  I  would  ^ffttire  her  there,  to  send 

home  the  footmg.n  "~6oldmiuh ;  Bee,  No.  2. 

*  squire'-age  (age  as  ig),  s.  [Eng.  squire; 
-age.]    Landed  gentry  ;  squires. 

*  squire'-arch,  s.  [Squirearchy.]  A  mem- 
ber of  the  squirearchy. 

"I  had  long  been  disgusted  with  the  Interference  (rf 
those  selQsh  squirearclts." — Lytton:  Caxtcms,  bk.  iL, 
ch.  xi. 

*  squ'ire-arch'-al,  *  squire-arch'-ic-aL 

a.  [Eng.  squirearch(y) ;  -al,  -ical.]  Of  or  per- 
taining to  a  squirearciiy ;  fit  for  a  squire. 

"  Living  in  houses  often  almoat  squirearchal."— 
Daily  News,  Sept.  20,  1881, 

squ'ire'-arcli-y,  s.  [Eng.  squire,  and  Gr. 
•^PXT  ip,rche)  =  rule,  apx*^  (arcko)  =  to  rule.J 
The  squires  or  gentlemen  of  a  country  taken 
collectively  ;  the  domination  or  political  in- 
fluence exercised  by  the  squires  considered  as 
a  body.  {English.) 

"  The  leaser  Irish  squirearchy  of  three  or  four  senn- 
latioua  ago."— 5ric.  quarterly  Review,  Ivil.  610.    fie73j 

squir-een',  s.  [Eng.  squire  (1),  s. ;  dimin. 
suff.  -een.]    A  small  or  petty  squire. 

*  squire'-hood,  s.   [Eng.  squire  (1),  s. ;  -Aood.] 

The  rank  or  state  of  a  squire. 

*  squire'- ling,  *  squire -let,  «.  [En©. 
squire  (1),  s.  ;  dimin.  sufl'.  -ling,  -kL}  A  small 
or  petty  squire  ;  a  squireen. 

"  A  grand  political  dinner 
To  half  the  squireUngs  near." 

Tennyson :  Maud,  I.  zx.  t, 

*  squire'-l^,  a.  &  adv.     [Eng.  squire  (1),  s.  ; 

-ly-] 

A.  As  adj. :  Becoming  or  befitting  a  squire. 


B.  As  adv. :  Like  a  squire. 

"  Squierly  forth  gan  he  gon." 

Romaunt  of  the  Rote. 

squire'-sh)tp,  s.     [Eng.  squire  (1),  s. ;  -ship.'] 
The  state  or  position  of  a  squire  ;  squirehoud. 
"What  profit  hast  thou  reaped  by  this  thy  itfuire- 
$hipt"—S?ielton:  Don  Quixote,  1.  4. 

*squir'-ess,  s.  [Eng.  squirie);  -ess.]  The 
wife  of  a  squire. 

squirm,  v.t.  or  i.  [Perhaps  a  form  ot  swarm 
(q.v.).] 

1.  To  move  like  a  worm  or  eel ;  to  writhe 
about.    {Prov.  &  Amer.) 

"  Next  he  squirms  rapidly  through  the  loosened 
girths  until  he  can  bring  his  heelstobear."— ^loWfr/ier'* 
ilagazine,  April,  1880,  p.  936. 

2.  To  Climb  by  embracing  and  clinging  with 
the  hands  and  feet. 

squirm,  s.    [Squirm,  v.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang.  :  A  wriggling  motion,  as  of 
an  eel. 

2.  Naut. .-  A  twist  in  a  rope. 

squirr,  v.t.    [Squir.] 

squir'-rel,  *squir-el,  *scur-el,  *scur- 
elle,  s.  [O.  Pr.  escurel ;  Fr.  eaireuil ;  Low 
Lat.  sciuriolus,  dimin.  from  Lat.  sciurus,  from 
Gr.  (TKtoupos  {skiouros) :  o-kio.  (skia)  —  a  shadow, 
and  ovpd  (owra)  =  a  tail,  hence  the  name  = 
the  animal  that  shades  or  covers  itself  with 
its  tail,  from  its  habit  of  sitting  with  the  tail 
curved  over  its  back;  Piov.  escurol ;  Sp.  & 
Port,  esquilo  ;  Ital.  scojattulo.] 

Zonl. :  A  popular  name  for  anv  of  the 
Sciuridse  (q.v  );  more  particularly  furtbe  genus 
Sciurus,  thougb  there  are  seven  genera  and 
many  species  in  the  lumily  all  popularly  known 
as  squirrels  They  are  charai  tcMizeil  by  tlieir 
slender  bodies,  round,  hairy  tails,  laige,  pronii- 
neut  eyes,  and  usually  arboreal  haliits,  thoii^ii 
some  few  excavate  subterranean  retreats.  In 
Sciurus  the  tail  is  long  and  Imahy  and  the  ears 
pointed.  Tamiasisan  United  Slaru^sf;■pnu6,  Mitb 
four  species,  each  having  cheek  pum  Ir's,  and 


hSih  boy;  pout,  j6iVl;  cat,  90!!,  chorus,  9liin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as;  expect,  Xenophon,  e^lst.   ph  =  & 
-<:iaD*  -ttan  =  sh^n.   -tion*  -sion  =  shun;  -tion,  -sion  =  zhun.    -eious»  -tious,  -sious  =  shiis.   -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  bcl,  a^li^ 
27-  " 
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SQUIRREL- 


the  back  striped  li-^lit  and  dark.  The  Cinii- 
munkor  Ground  Sijuirrel  is  a  common  ex- 
ample. Squirrels  liauut  woods  and  fores^t-^, 
nesting  in  trees,  and  diaplaying  niarvelluus 
agility  among  the  'branches.  They  feiid  on 
nuts,  acorns,  beech-mast,  which  lliey  store 
up,  birds'  eggs, 
and  tlie  youug 
bark,  shoots,  and 
buds  of  trees, 
doing  no  small 
amount  of  dani- 
hj,e.  Tliey  pass 
the  winter  in  a 
state  of  partial 
hibernation, 
waking  up  in 
fine,  warm  weii- 
ther,  wlien  the 
prnvisionlaidup 
in  tlie  summer  is 
made  use  of  for 
food.  They  are 
monognmous,  and  the  female  of  S.  wlgaris,  the 
cnmnmn  European  squirrel,  produces  three  or 
four  young.  They  are  often  kept  as  pets;  in 
liapland  and  Sibena  this  species  is  killed  in 
great  numbera  for  the  sake  of  its  winter  coat. 
Tins,  though  valuable,  is  i  nferior  to  the  fuc  of  the 
North  American  Gray  Squirrel  (^S.  carolinenais). 

squlrrel-com,  a. 

Bot.  :  DLcentra  eanaderisis. 
"  Diceiitra,  commonly  called  squirrel-cam,  haa  nesfly 
tbe  same  perfume." — liicrroughs :  Pepactoti,  p.  256, 

squirrel-cup,  s. 

Bot. :  Hepatica  or  Liver-leaf. 

"  The  sguinel-cu/ts,  a  gmcefiil  company. 
Hide  ill  Llieir  bells,  a  soft  fierlal  blue." 

Bryant,  in  Burroughg :  Pe/iacton,  p.  130. 

SCLulrrel-fish,  s.    A  sort  of  perch. 
squirrel  flying-phalanger,  s. 

Zool. :  Petauriis  sciureiis  ;  fioin  South  Aus- 
tralia, about  eight  or  nine  inches  long,  with  a 
tail  as  long  as  the  body.  Colour,  ash-gray 
with  a  black  stripe  from  th^s  nose  to  the  root 
of  the  tail,  cheeks  white  with  a  black  patch, 
under  surface  white.     [Fetaurus.] 

squirrel-like  rodents,  s.  pL    [Sciueo- 

WORPHA.J 

squirrel-monkey,  «. 

Zool. :  Cailithrix  sciureus,  from  South 
Amcrii:a.  It  is  about  ten  inches  long,  with  a 
tail  lialf  as  much  aL'ain  ;  fur  olive-gray  on  the 
body,  limbs  red,  muzzle  dark.  Tliey  are  af- 
fectionate and  playful  in  disposition. 

squirrel-tail,  squii*rel-tail  grass,  s. 

Bnt. :  Hordeum  maritivium.  Named  from  the 
shape  of  the  flower-spikes.  Tlie  awns  are  in- 
jurious by  their  mechanical  action  to  the 
gums  of  horses. 

squirt,  *squyrte,  v.f,  &  i.  [Sw.  dial,  skvittdr 
=  to  si)rinkle  all  round;  leel.  sfcye(to=to 
squirt  out,  to  throw  out ;  skvetir  =  a  gush  of 
water  poured  out ;  Dan.  s(ivatte=  to  splash.] 

A,  Trans. :  To  eject  or  throw  in  a  stream 
out  of  a  narrow  orifit;e  or  pipe. 

"To  squirt  water  into  tbat  pai't."— /".  Eolland  : 
Plinie,  \m.  viii.,  ch.  xxvii. 

B.  Intransitive  : 

1.  Lit. :  To  be  thrown  out  or  ejected  in  a 
Btream  from  a  narrow  oiifice  or  pipe. 
•  2.  Fig. :  To  throw  out  words  ;  to  prate. 

"You  are  ao  given  to  squirting  up  and  down,  and 
chattering  that  the  wui'ld  would  say,  I  had  chosen  a 
jHck-pudding  for  a  piiuie-miiuater." — L' Estrange: 
Fables. 

squirt,  *  squyrt,  *  squyrte,  s.    [Squirt,  v.] 
1.  An  instrument  with  which  wat«r  or  other 
liquid  is  ejected  in  a  stream  with  force ;  a 
flyringe. 

"  But  when  they  have  hespatter'd  all  they  may. 
The  stateiiiuau  throws  his  filthy  squirts  away  I " 
Tuung :  To  Mr.  Pope,  ep.  1. 

*2.  A  small  jet. 

"The  watring  of  those  Inmiis  ot  duD^,  with  squirtt 
Ot  an  infusion  of  tbe  medicine  in  dunged  water." — 
Bacon  ■  Nat.  ffist.,  §  500. 

*3.  Looseness  of  the  bowels ;  diarrhoea. 

"  Squyrte.  a  laxe ;  f aire.'— Palsgrave. 

i.  A  foppish  young  fellow  ;  a  whipper- 
snapper.     (  CoUoq,) 

squirt'-er,  *  squyrt-er,  s.  [Eng.  squirt ; 
-er.]  One  who  or  that  which  squirts;  one 
who  uses  a  squirt. 

"  Who  made  squirt-guiiB  of  the  hollow  metal  pen- 
htndlea  which  were  in  vofrue  in  those  days,  and  who 
was  a  mysterious  s'/uirter  of  ink  for  four  daye  before  be 
was  found  out."  —Scribner's  Magazine.  Nov.,  1878,  p.  76. 


squirt'-ing.  pr.  jyir.  or  a.    [Sqlirt,  v.] 

squirting  -  cucumber,  t  spirting - 
cucumber,  s. 

Bot. :  Ecbalium  agreste  (formerly  Momordtca 
Elaierivm),  a  jirostrate  plant  from  the  south 
of  Europe.  Corolla  yellow,  veined  with  green  ; 
the  fruit  is  a  small,  elliptical,  ^reen  gourd 
covered  with  prickles.  When  ri[ie,  it  ejects 
its  seeds  and  juice  with  some  force.  [Ecba- 
lium, Elaterium.] 

squish'-op,  s.  [Eng.  ^i^ij{re)j  and  (bi)sft^.] 
[Squarson.] 

squit9li,  H.    [Quitch.] 

squyer,  s.    [Squire  (l), ».] 

sradh,  shraddh,  s.  [Mahratta,  &c.  shraddh.'] 
Brahijmnism :  Funeral  rites  performed  on 
the  death  of  an  individual,  without  which  his 
soul  would  have  to  continue  in  a  wandering 
state.  Similar  rites  are  performed  monthly 
and  yearly  to  the  manes  of  deceased  ancestors. 

Stab,  *  stabbe,  v.t.  &  i.  [Etym.  doubtful ; 
prob.  from  Ir.  stobaim  =  to  stab;  Gael,  stab 
=  to  thrust  or  tix  a  stake  in  the  ground,  to 
stab,  to  thrust,  from  stob  —  a  stake,  a  pointed 
iron  or  stick  ;  eogn.  with  Eng.  s£af  (q.v.).] 

A.  TratisUive : 
L  Literally: 

1.  To  pierce  or  wound  with  a  pointed 
weapon ;  to  kill  with  a  pointed  weapon. 

"  Clarence  ia  come,  false,  fleeting,  perjur'd  Clarence, 
That  stabb'd  me  in  the  field  by  Tewkesbury." 

SJtakesp. :  JHchard  III.,  1.  4. 

2.  To  drive,  thrust,  force,  or  plunge,  as  a 
pointed  weapon. 

"  Sfoft  poniards  iu  our  flesh." 

Shakesp. :  S  Henry  TT.,  IL  1, 

n.  Fig.  :  To  pierce  or  wound  in  the  heart 
or  feelings  ;  to  injure  secretly  or  by  malicious 
falsehood  or  slander ;  to  inflict  keen  or  severe 
pain  on. 

*'  Then,  to  complete  her  woes,  will  T  espouse 
Herinione  :  'twiU  stab  her  to  the  heart." 

A.  PhiUp§. 

B.  Intraiisitive : 
I,  Literally : 

1.  To  give  or  inflict  a  wound  with  a  pointed 
weapon. 

"  None  ahall  dare 
With  shortened  sword  to  stab  in  closer  war." 

Tyryden :  Palamon  &  Araite,  iii  509. 

2.  To  aim  a  blow  at  a  person  with  a  pointed 
weapon. 

"  lliou  hid'at  a  thousand  daggers  In  thy  thouglita  . . . 
To  stab  at  my  frail  life." 

Shakesp.  :  1  Henry  IV.,  ii.  4. 

II.  Fig. :  To  inflict  pain  secretly  or  mali- 
ciously ;  to  uiortify,  to  pain. 

*'  Critics  of  old,  a  manly  liberal  race, 
Approv'd  or  ceiisur'd  with  an  0|)en  face  .  .  . 
Nor  stabb'd,  conceal'd  beneath  a  ruffian's  mask." 
Lloyd:  Epistle  to  C.  Churchill. 

St^b  (1),  *  stabbe,  a.    [Stab,  v.] 
L  Literally : 

1.  The  thrust  of  a  dagger  or  other  pointed 
weapon. 

"  And  the  possibility  of  getting  rid  of  him  by  a  lucky 
wihotorst'ib  waeagafneeriously  ducusued." — Macaulaff: 
Bitt.  Eng.,  ch.  xxL 

2.  A  wound  with  a  sharp-pointed  weapon. 
"  His  gash'd  Kt.ib<i  look'd  like  a  breach  in  nature^ 

For  ruin's  wasteful  entrance." 

Shakesp. .'  MacbetJt,  il.  S. 

n.  Fig. :  A  wound  or  injury  inflicted  in  the 
dark ;  a  secret  injuiy  maliciously  inflicted. 

"  This  sudden  gtab  of  rancour  I  misaoubt." 

Shakesp.  :  Richard  III.,  iiL  L 

'stlib  (2),  s.  [See  def.l  An  abbreviation  em- 
ployed by  workmen  for  establisJied  wages,  as 
opposed  to  piece-work. 

Sta'-b^t  Ma'-ter,  Sta'-bS,t   AEa'-ter,  s. 

[Lat.  =The  Mother  stood,  the  first  words  of 
the  hymn.    (See  def.).] 

Music:  A  well-known  Latin  hymn  on  the 
Crucifixion,  sung  during  Passion  week  in  the 
Roman  Churfh.  Jaoopone,  a  Franciscan  who 
lived  in  the  thirteenth  century,  is  supposed 
to  have  been  the  author  of  the  words.  In 
addition  to  the  ancient  setting,  probably  con- 
temporary with  the  words,  many  composers 
have  written  music  to  the  Stabat  Mater,  but 
the  compositions  which  are  best  known  are 
those  by  Palestrina,  Pergolesi  (the  last  effort 
of  his  life),  and  Rossini. 

stS.b'-ber,  s.    [Eng,  stab,  v. ;  -er.] 

I.  Ord.  Lang. :  One  who  stabs ;  a  privy 
murderer.    (^Brovming:  SordeUo,  1.) 


IL  Technically: 

1.  Doi)U'M.iG:  A  lady's  awl  for  opening  bote 
for  eyelets. 

2.  Leather:  A  pegging-awl ;  a  pricker. 

3.  Naiit. :  A  marliiispike. 

*t5,b'-bmg,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  9.    [Stab,  vJ] 

A,  &  B.  As  pr,  par.  d  particip.  ad^,  :  (Sea 
the  verb). 
C.  As  substantive: 

I.  Ord.  Lang. :  The  act  of  wounding  or 
piercing  \fith  a  pointe'd  weapon. 

"  Special  orders  were  given  by  Barclay  that  tht 
swords  should  be  made  rather  for  stabbing  than  for 
slashing."— J/acaufay  .-  Bia.  Eng.,  ch.  xxL 

II,  Technically: 

1.  Bookbinding: 

(1)  The  puncturing  of  the  boards  for  thft 
slips. 

(2)  The  perforation  of  a  pile  of  folded  sheets 
for  a  stitching  twine  ;  a  cheap  substitute  for 
sewing. 

2.  Mason. :  The  picking  or  roughening  of  a 
brick  wall,  in  order  to  make  plaster  adhere 
thereto. 

stabbing  -  machine,  stabb i ng  - 
press,  5. 

Bookbind. :  A  machine  or  press  for  per- 
foiating  a  pile  of  folded  and  gathered  signa- 
tures to  prepare  them  for  the  operation  of 
stitching. 

*  Stab'-bing-l^,  adv.  [Eng.  stabbing;  -ly.} 
In  a  stabbing  manner ;  with  intent  to  stab  oi 
injure  secretly  and  maliciously. 

"  This  intimation  against  the  council  iB»Bitabbingt0 
auggeated." — Up.  Parker  :  Reply  to  Rehearsal  TrarU' 
prosed,  p.  287  (1678). 

*  sta-bir-i-f!y,  v.t.  [Eng.  stable,  a. ;  suff.  -fy.l 
To'  make  stable,  fixed,  or  firm  ;  to  establish. 
(^Browning.) 

'sta-bil'-i-xnent,  s.  [Lat.  stabilimentwm^ 
from  stabilio  =  to  make  stable  (q.v.).]  The  aoi 
of  making  firm  or  establishing  ;  firm  support 
"  Its  firmament  by  tlm  piinuix)lea  of  Chrlstianlti^ 
hath  been  blessed  by  the  i:i3ue3  of  that  stabilimait.' 
— Bp,  Taylor :  Sermons,  Foi.  iii.  ser.  6. 

*  sta-bU'-l-tate,  v.t.  [Lat.  stdbilis  =  stabla 
(q.v.).]  To  make  or  render  stable ;  to  es- 
tablish. 

"  What  she  most  doth  love 
She  oft  before  stalnlilates." 

More :  Immort.  Soul,  L  iL  1SL 

sta-bil'-i-ty,  *  sta-bil-y-tye,  s.  [Lat, 
siabilitas,  from  stabilis  =  stable  (q.v.) ;  Fr. 
stabilite.  ] 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  stable  or 
firm  ;  stableness,  firmness  ;  strength  to  stand 
and  to  resist  being  moved  or  overthrown. 

"  Which  number  [eightl  being  the  first  cube,  is  a  fit 
faieroglyphick  of  the  stability  of  that  government."'^ 
More:  Philos.  Cabbala.    (App.) 

2.  Firmness  or  steadiness  of  character, 
resolution,  or  purpose;  freedom  from  fickle- 
ness or  changeableness ;  constancy,  resolution- 

"  But  for  its  absolute  self ;  a  life  of  peaces 
Stability  without  regret  or  fear." 

Wordsworth :  Ezcurgton,  bk.  UL 

*  3.  Fixedness,  as  opposed  to  fluidity. 
"  Fluidneas  and  stabilit}/  are  contrary  q[,UAlitios.'<M 
Boyle. 

*  sta'-bil-ize,  v.t.  [Eng.  stable,  a. ;  -ize.]  To 
make  stable  or  firmly  established ;  to  establish 
firmly. 

"The  language  is  stabilized." — Whitney:  Life  A 
Qriiwth  of  Lai^aage,  ciu  ix. 

Sta'-ble,  a.    [O.  Fr.  estable  (Fr.  stable),  from 
Lat.  stabilis  =  stable,  standing  firmly,  froju 
8to  =  to  stand ;  Sp.  estable  ;  ItaL  sta^il£.\ 
I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Fixed ;  firmly  established ;  not  to  ba 
easily  moved,  shaken,  or  overthrown ;  firmly 
fixed,  settled,  or  established. 

2.  Steady  and  constant  in  resolution  or  pur- 
pose ;  firm  in  resolution ;  not  fickle  or  change- 
able ;  constant. 

"  God  [saith  he]  is  tbe  prince  and  ruler  over  all, 
alwayes  one,  stable,  immovable,  like  to  hlmsell"^ 
Cudworth:  Intelt.  System,  p.  393. 

3.  Abiding,  durable,  lasting ;  not  subject  tO 
change  or  destruction. 

"  He  perfect,  stable;  bnt  imperfect  we. 
Subject  to  change,  and  difterent  in  degree.* 

Dryden :  Palamon  4  Arcite,  liL  l.MS. 

II.  Physics:  Not  easily  moved  from  a  stata 
of  equilihrium.    [Equilibrium,  II.  2.] 
IT  Stable  &  unstable  equUibrivm:  [Equili* 

BRIUMJ. 


&z,  f^t,  i^e,  anuaai,  wnat,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir.  marine;  go.  p5t^ 
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«ta'-1>le,  s.  [O.  Fr.  estable  (Fr.  etable),  from 
Lat.  stabulum  =  a  standing- place,  an  abode,  a 
stall,  a  stable,  from  sto  =  to  stand ;  Sp. 
establo.] 

1.  A  house  or  building  constructed  to  lodge 
and  feed  horses,  and  furnished  with  stalls, 
racks,  mangers,  and  all  other  necessary  equip- 
ments. 

**  Full  many  a  deinte  hon  hadde  he  in  stabtt." 

Chattcer  :  C.  T.,  168.    (Prol.) 

^  The  word  is  occasionally  used  in  a  \vider 
sense,  as  equivalent  to  a  house,  shed,  or 
building  for  beasts  generally,  as  a  cowshed,  &c. 

2.  A  racing-stable  ;  an  establishment  where 
race-horses  are  trained. 

"  They  can  iuaure  a  straight  run  for  their  money  in 
oonnectiou  with  this  >tct()le."—Iie/eree,  April,  24, 1887. 

3.  {PI.)  Mil. :  Attendance  on  horses  in  the 
stables. 

"  They  seem  always  at  stables,  on  parade,  or  out 
doing  fiold-flring."— itforninff  Post,  Feb.  5,  1885. 


stabla-boy, 

stable. 


A  boy  who  attends  in  a 


'*Berv6diM&  stable-boy,  errand-boy,  porter,  and  groom." 
tVorcUuiorth  :  Farmer  of  TiUhwry  Vale. 

stable-man*  s.  A  man  who  attends  in  a 
stable ;  a  groom,  an  ostler. 

"  If  s  stable-man  cannot  keep  a  bloom  on  horsea' 
coats  when  standing  oa  it,  I  am  sure  that  it  is  the 
fault  of  the  ttxtble-vnan^'—Fitild,  Jan.  23,  1886. 

Stable-room,   s       Room   in   a  stable; 

room  for  stables. 

*  stable-stand,  s. 

Old  Law :  (See  extract). 

"Stable-stand  ia  one  of  the  four  arldencea  or  pre- 
Bumptious,  whereby  a  man  is  convinced  to  intend  the 
stc;(.liiig  of  a  king's  deer  in  the  forest.' — Cowelt :  Lata 
DicL 

*sta-ble   (1),  v.t.     [Stable,  a.]     To  make 
stable,  fixed,  or  firm  ;  to  fix,  to  establish. 
"  Articles  devised  by  the  king's  highness  to  stable 
Christian  quietness  and  unity  among  the  people." — 
Strj/pe :  Life  qf  Archliishop  Cranmer  (under  1536). 

flta'-ble  (2),  v.t.  &  i.     [Stable,  s.] 
A.  Tra7isitive: 

1,  Lit. :  To  put,  place,  or  keep  in  a  stable. 
"  He  meetly  stabled  his  steed  in  stall." 

acott :  Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel,  L  8L 

*  2.  Fig,  :  To  fix,  to  stick. 

"  When  they  the  peril  that  do  not  forecast, 
In  the  stiff  mud  are  quickly  stabled  fast." 

Draj/ton :  The  Jloun-Calf. 

^  In  this  sense  perhaps  belonging  rather  to 
Stable  (1),  v. 

*  B.  Intrans. :  To  dwell  or  lodge  in,  or  as 
in,  a  stable  ;  to  kennel;  to  dwell,  as  beasts. 

"  In  their  palaces  .  .  .  sea  monsters  whelp'd 
And  stabled."  Miiton:  P.  L.,  xi.  752. 

6ta'-ble-ness,  *  sta-ble-nesse,  s.  [Eng. 
stable,  a.  ;  -ness.^ 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  stable,  fixed, 
or  firmly  established  ;  fixedness  and  firmness 
of  position ;  stability ;  strength  to  stand  or 
remain  unchanged. 

2.  Steadiness  or  firmness  of  character,  reso- 
lution, or  purpose ;  firmness,  strength,  reso- 
lution, constancy. 

"  Ther  Constance,  that  b  stablenesse  of  corage." — 
— Chaucer:  Pertones  Tale. 

•  Bta'-bler,  s.  [Eng.  stabl(e),  a. ;  -en]  One 
who  keeps  stables  ;  one  who  stables  horses. 

* sta'-bler-ess.  s.  [Eng.  stabler;  -ess.]  A 
female  who  keeps  stables. 

"A  scandal  is  raised  on  her  name,  that  she  was 
Stabularia,  "a  stableress,"  whereof  one  rendreth  this 
witty  reason,  because  her  father  was  Comes  StabulL" 
—t^Uer:  Worthies;  Essex. 

•  stab-li,  *  stab-Uche.  adv.    [Stablt.1 

Bta'-bling,  s.    [Eng.  stabl(e\  3. ;  •ing,] 

1.  The  act  or  practice  of  keeping  in  a  staWe 
or  stables. 

2.  A  stable  ;  a  house  or  shed  for  lodging 
beasts. 

"Now  smok'd  in  dust,  a  ttablirtg  now  for  wolves." 
Thomson ;  Liberty. 

•  st&b'-lisll,  *  stab-lis-en,  v.t.  [An  abbrev. 
of  establish  (q.v.).]  To  settle  permanently  in 
a  state  ;  to  make  firm ;  to  fix,  to  settle,  to 
establish. 

*'  Wlste  thou  not  well  that  all  the  law©  of  klnde  is 
my  lawe,  and  by  Ood  ordeined  and  stablished  to  dure 
by  kinde  reasoon."— C7kiuc#r .'  Testament  of  Loue. 

•  Bt3.b'-li8h-ment,  5.  [Eng.  stahlisk;  -ment.] 
Establi.shment ;  firm  settlement. 

"  Sufficient  for  their  aoules  health,  and  the  stablisK- 
ment  fit  his  monarchisme."  —  Holinshed:  Descript, 
Brit.,  ch.  ix. 


•sta'-bly,   'stab-li,   •  stab-liche,  adi». 

[Eng.  stah{le);  -ly.]    In  a  stable  or  firm  man- 
ner ;  firmly,  steadily,  constantly. 
"  And  bad  hem  for  the  lone  of  Qod,  that  heo  hem 
vnd  erst  ode. 
And  scabhche  hold  togedcre,  to  saue  that  lond." 

Robert  of  Gloucester,  p.  123. 

*  St3ib-U-la'-tion,  s.  [Lat.  stdbulatio,  from 
stabulcUxtSf  pa.  par.  of  stabulor  =  to  stand  in  a 
stable  ;  stabulum  =  a  stable  (q.v.).] 

1.  The  act  of  stabling  or  housing  beasts. 

2.  A  place  or  room  for  housing  beasts ;  a 
stable. 

Btilb'-wdrt,  s.    [Eng.  stab  (1),  s.,  and  wort.] 
Bot. :  Oxalis  Acetosella.     Park  in  his  Theatre 
says  that  it  is   "singular  good  in  wounds, 
punctures,    thrusts,    and    stabbes    into   the 
body."    (Britten  £  Hollaiid.) 

St^c-ca'-t6»  adv.  [Ital.,  pa.  par.  of  stacca/re^ 
for  distaceare  =  to  separate,  to  detach.] 

Mvsic :  Detached,  taken  off,  separated.  In 
music  the  word  signifies  a  detached,  abrupt 
method  of  singing  or  playing  certain  notes, 
by  making  them  of  less  duration  than  they 
otherwise  would  be.  A  small  dash  over  a 
note  signifies  that  it  is  to  be  played  staccato. 

Stacb'-er,  v.i.  [A  softened  form  of  stagger 
(q,v.).]    To  stagger.     (Scotch.) 

"  I  stacher'd  whiles,  but  yet  took  tent  aye 
To  free  the  ditches." 
Burns  :  Death  &  Dr.  Bornbook, 

sta-ch^d'-e-se,  sta'-che-aa,  s.  pi.  [Lat. 
siachys,  genit.  stachyd(is);  fein.  pL  adj.  suff". 
•ece.] 

Bot.  :  A  tribe  of  Lamiacece.  Stamens  four, 
parallel,  two  upper  shorter,  ascending  under 
the  concave  upper  lip,  or  included  in  the 
tube  ;  nutlets  free,  smooth,  or  tubercled. 

Sta'-Cbys,  s,  [Lat.,  from  Gr.  otoxus  (stachus) 
=  an  ear  of  corn ;  woundwort.    (See  def.)] 

Bot. :  Woundwort ;  calyx  as  long  as  the  tube 
of  the  corolla,  sub-cam panulate,  ten-ribbed; 
teeth  five,  nearly  equal,  acuminate ;  upper 
lip  of  the  corolla  arched,  entire  ;  lower  one 
thiee  lobed ;  the  two  lateral  ones  refiexed ; 
the  two  anterior  stamens  the  longest,  with 
the  anther  cells  diverging.  Chiefly  from  the 
warmer  parts  of  the  Northern  Hemisphere. 
Kiiuwn  species  about  160,  mostly  European. 
IStackys  sylvatica,  the  Hedge ;  S.  palustris,  the 
Marsh  ;  S.  germanica,  the  Do«'ny ;  S.  arvevnis^ 
the  Corn  Wounthvurt,  and  S.  Betonica,  called 
also  Befonica  officinalis,  are  common  species. 
The  bruised  stems  of  S.  parviflora,  a  native  of 
Afghanistan  and  Northern  India,  are  applied 
to  paz'ts  of  the  body  atfected  by  the  guinea- 
wurm. 

stach-^-tar'-pha,  st3,ch-^-tar-plie'-ta, 

s.  [Gr.  (TTdxus  {stach%u>)  =  au  ear  of  corn,  and 
Tap<^eios  (iarpheios)  =  thick.  Named  from  the 
inflorescence.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Veibeneae  ;  aromatic  herbs 
or  shrubs  with  fleshy  spikes,  stamens  four, 
the  upper  two  without  anthers  ;  nutlet-s  two. 
The  Brazilians  attribute  powerful  medicinal 
properties  to  Stachytarpkela  jamaireTisis.  Its 
leaves  are  sometimes  used  to  adulterate  tea. 

*  stacU,  pret.  of  v.    [Stick,  v.] 

stack,  *^stac,  ""stak,  ^stakke,  s.  [Icel. 
stakkr  =  a  stack  of  hay  ;  stalcka  =  a  stump  ; 
s(acfc  =  a  colunmar,  isolated  rock;  Sw.  stack 
=  a  rick,  a  heap,  a  stack ;  Dan.  stak.  Allied 
to  stake  and  stick.] 

1.  Com  in  the  sheaf,  hay,  pea.se,  straw,  &c., 
piled  up  in  a  circular  or  rectangular  heap, 
coming  to  a  point  or  ridge  at  the  top,  and 
thatched  to  protect  it  from  the  weather. 

"The  straw  stack  or  tbe  plowmen  at  work  with 
their  teams."— Cewfur^/  Magazine.  Aug.,  1882,  p.  505. 

1"  The  term  stack  is  applied  in  the  United 
States  to  those  which  are  round,  rick  to  those 
which  are  elongated. 

2.  A  pile  of  wood  containing  108  cubic  feet ; 
also,  a  pile  of  pole.-*  or  wood  of  indefinite 
quantity. 

"  The  Indiana  .  .  .  lay  themselves  quietly  upon  a 
stacke  of  wood,  and  so  sacrifice  themselves  by  flre." — 
Bacon  :  Esbuvs  ;  Of  Custom. 

3.  A  number  or  cluster  of  chimneys  or 
funnels  standing  together. 

"  On  the  opposite  shore  are  several  large  buildings 
with  tall  sinoke-«eacft«,  the  only  un-oriental  objects 
witiiin  eight."— Scribnei's  Magazine,  Sept.,  1877,  p.  602. 

4.  A  chimney  of  masonry  or  brickwork,  usu- 
ally belonging  to  an  engine  or  other  furnace  ; 
the  chimney  of  a  locomotive  or  steam-vessel. 


5.  A  columnar,  isolated  rock  ;  a  high  rock 
detached  ;  a  precipitous  rock  rising  out  of  the 
sea. 

"  fenced  by  many  a  sfocft  and  ekerry, 
FuU  of  rifts,  and  full  of  Jags." 
Blackie:  Lays  of  highlands  £  Islands,  p.  U. 
T[  Stack  of  arms  : 

Mil. :  A  number  of  small  fire-arms  set  up 
together  so  that  their  bayonets  cross, 

stack-borer,  s.  An  instrument  for 
piercing  stacks  of  hay  to  admit  air,  when  thS 
hay  has  become  dangerously  heated. 

stack-cover,  s.  A  cloth  or  canvas  cover 
suspended  over  stacks  while  being  built,  to 
protect  them  from  the  rain,  &c.  ' 

Stack-funnel,  s.  A  pyramidal  open 
frame  of  wood  in  the  centre  of  a  stack,  t<l 
allow  the  air  to  circulate  through  the  stack 
and  prevent  the  heating  of  the  grain,  &,c. 

Stack-guard,  s.  A  temporary  roof 
capable  of  elevation,  and  designed  to  protect  i 
a  stack  or  rick  of  hay  or  grain  in  process  of 
formation. 

Stack-Stand,  s.  A  device  for  supporting 
A  stack  of  hay  or  grain  at  a  sufficient  distane* 


STACK-STAND. 

above  the  ground  to  preserve  it  dry  beneath 
and  prevent  the  ravages  of  vermin ;  a  riefe- 
stand. 

Stack-yard,  ".  A  yard  or  inclosure  for 
stacks  of  hay  or  grain. 

8tS«k,v.^  [Sw.  stacka;  Dan.  stocfcKre.]  [Stack, 
5.]  To  pile  or  build  up  into  the  form  of  a 
stack  ;    to  make  into  a  pile  or  stack. 

"  stack  pease  upon  hovell  abroad  in  the  yard." 

Ttisser:  Husbandry;  August, 

%  To  stack  arms : 

Mil. :  To  set  up  arms,  as  muskets,  rifles,  or 
carbines,  with  the  bayonets  crossing  each 
other  or  united  by  means  of  ramrods  or  hooks 
attached  to  the  upper  part  of  the  weapon,  so 
as  to  form  a  sort  oi  conical  pile. 

*  stack'-age  (age  as  ig),  a.  [Eng.  stocky  a. ; 
-age.] 

1.  Hay,  grain,  or  the  like,  put  up  into 
stacks. 

2.  A  tax  on  things  stacked. 

"  Portage,  bankage,  stackage,  &c.''—ffolinshed  :  D^ 
script.  Eng,,  bk.  ii. 

8t3.ck'-er,v.i.    [Stagger.]    To  stagger.  (Prow.) 

*stack'-et,  o.    [Stockade.] 

Stack-boil^'-i-a,  s.  [Named  after  John 
Stackhouse,  F.L.S.  (died  1819),  a  botanical 
author.] 

Bot. :  The  typical  genus  of  Stackhousiaceee 
(q.v.).  Plants  with  wliite  or  yellow  flowers 
from  Australia  and  the  Philippine  Islands. 

8t^ck-h6^s-i-a'-9e-£e,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat. 
stackhousi(a) ;  Lat.  fem.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -acecs.] 

Bot. :  Stackhousiads  ;  an  order  of  Perigynous 
Exogens,  alliance  Rhamnales.  Herbs  or 
shrubs,  with  simple,  entire,  alternate,  some- 
times minuteleaves  ;  stipules  lateral,  minute; 
spikes  terminal,  each  flower  with  three  bracts ; 
calyx  monosepalous,  five-cleft,  tube  inflated; 
peials  five,  equal ;  stamens  Ave,  distinct,  un- 
equal, arising  from  the  throat  of  the  calyx ; 
styles  three  to  five,  stigmas  simple  ;  ovary  in- 
ferior, three  or  five-celled,  uach  with  a  single 
erect  ovule  ;  fruit  of  three  to  five  indehi.scent 
wings,  or  wingless  pieces.  Australian  planta. 
Genera  two,  species  ten.    (Liudley.) 

St^ck-hou^'-i-lid,    s.      [Mod.   Lat.  stacJb' 
housi(a);  Eng,  suflf.  -ad.] 
Bot.  (PI.) :  The  Stackhousiacese  (q.v.). 
Stiick'-ing,  pr.  par.  or  a.     [Stack,  v.] 

stacking-band,  stacking-belt,  s.  A 

rope  used  in  binding  thatch  upon  a  stack. 


bdil,  boj^;  pout,  jo^l;  cat,  90!!,  chorus,  9hin,  ben^h;  go.  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as;  expect,  Xenophon,  e^isc.    -mg. 
^oian,  -tian  =  shan.   -tion,  -sion  =  shun ;  -(ion,  -gion  =  zhiin.    -cious,  -tious,  -sious  -  shiis.   -ble,  -die.  &c.  -  bel.  dgJ. 
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stacte— stag 


stacking-derrick,  «.  A  form  of  der- 
rick for  use  in  the  field  or  stack-yard  for 
lifting  hay  on  to  the  stack. 

stacking-stage,  s.  A  scaQbId  used  in 
building  stacks. 

0t&C'-te,  t  [Lat.,  from  Gr.  trrtucTq  (stdkte).'] 
The  Septiiagint  rendering  of  the  Heb.  Fltp3 
{nataph),  the  name  of  oue  of  the  spices  used 
in  tlie  preparation  of  incense.  Not  certainly 
Wentifled.  Perhaps  it  was  the  gum  of  the 
Storax-tree  {Styrax  officinale). 

"  Take  Bweet  spices,  stacte,  and  galbanum." — Sxodug 

XXX.  S4 

at^'-dle,  *  sta-dle»  5.  [A.S.  stadhel,  stadhol 
=  a  foundation,  a  basis,  from  the  same  root 
as  steady,  staiid.] 

1,  Ordina/ry  Language : 

*  1.  A  prop  or  support ;  a  stafT,  a  crutch. 

"  He  Cometh  on,  bis  weak  steps  governing 

And  aged  liiubs  on  cypress  ttadle  atuut. 

Spenser:  F.  Q.,  1.  vi.  14. 

2.  A  young  or  small  tree  left  standing  when 
the  others  are  cut  down. 

"  Coppice-woode,  if  von  leave  in  them  ttadlei  too 
tiiick,  wilJ  run  to  busnea  and  hriara,  and  have  little 
clean  nnderwood. "—fiacon  ;  Henry  VII.,  p.  74. 

11,  Agriculture: 

L  A  stack-stand  (q.v.). 

"  His  bams  are  stor'd 
AnA  gtoaning  staddles  bend  beneath  their  load." 
Somervile :  The  Chace,  IL 

2.  One  of  the  separate  plots  into  which  a 
cock  of  hay  is  shaken  out  for  the  purpose  of 
drying. 

Staddle-roof,  s.  A  protection  for  a  stack. 

staddle-stand,  s.    A  stack-stand. 

flt^d'-dle,  *  sta-dle,  v.t.    {Staddle,  s.] 

1.  To  form  into  staddles,  as  hay. 

2.  To  leave  the  staddles  in,  as  in  a  wood 
when  it  is  cut. 

"  First  see  it  well  fenced,  ere  bewers  begin . 
Then  see  it  well  itaddfed,  without  and  within. ' 
Ttttser:  Htubandry;  April. 

*8tade  (1),  5.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  ^adiwn.]  A  fur- 
long, a  stadium  (q.v.). 

"  The  greatness  of  the  town,  by  that  we  could  judge, 
atretchetb  in  circuit  soiue  forty  ttadei."— Donne : 
Bial.  S^tuagint,  p.  71. 

Stade  (2) ,  «.    [Staith.1 

Sta'-di-'&ni,  s.    [Lat.,  from  Gr.  ardStov  {sta- 

dion).2 

1,  Greek  Antiquities : 

(1)  A  measure  of  125  geometrical  paces  or 
825  Roman  feet,  or  606  feet  9  inches  of  English 
measure,  and  thus  somewhat  less  than  an 
English  furlong.  It  was  the  principal  Greek 
measure  of  length. 

(2)  The  course  for  foot-races  at  OJympia  in 
Greece,  and  elsewhere.  It  Was  ejcactly  a 
stadium  in  lengtlu 

1 2.  Pathol. :  A  stage  or  period  of  a  disease. 

*  eta-dle,  s.  k  v.    [Staddle,  s.  &  v,] 

8t&dt'-h61d-er  (dt  as  t),  s.  [Dut.  stadfiouder, 
from  stad  =  &  city,  and  houder  =  &  holder.] 
Formerly  the  chief  magistrate  of  the  United 
Provinces  of  Holland ;  or  the  governor  or 
lieutenant-governor  of  a  province. 

"  William,  first  of  the  name,  Prince  of  Orange 
Ifansan,  and  StadthoUler  of  HoUaud,  had  headed  the 
memorable  insurrection  against  SpaluJ'—Macaulau  • 
Bia.  Eng..  ch.  U. 

•t&df-hold-er-ate,  stiidf-hold-er- 
Ship  (dt  as  t),  s.  [Eng.  stadtholder:  -ate, 
'Ship.]    The  position  or  office  of  a  stadtholder. 

"  He  turned  bookmaker,  and  wrote  a  book  about 
the  Stadtholderate." — J.  Jlorley:  Diderot,  cb.  xv. 

gtaff,  *  staf;  *  staffe  (pi.  staves,  staffs,  in 
eenses  A.  I.  7  and  B.  S  always  the  lattier),  s. 
[A.S.  stmf  (pi.  s(a/u5  =  staves,  letters  of  the 
ilpliabet) ;  cogn.  with  Dut.  sta/;  Icel.  stafr 
=  a  StafT,  a  wiitten  letter;  Dan.  stab,  stav ; 
6w.  sta/;  O.  H.  Ger.  stap;  Ger.  stab;  Gael. 

I     gtob;  Lat.  stipes  =  a.  stock,  a  post.    Allied  to 

I     Cto&  and  stub.] 

A.  Ordinary  Language  : 
t.  Literally: 

1.  A  stick  carried  in  the  hand  for  support ; 
A  walking-stick. 

"  Balaam's  anger  wns  kindled,  and  be  smote  the  ass 
with  a  rf<^2f.■'— Awmfter*  xxiL  27. 

2.  A  stick  used  as  a  weapon ;  a  club,  u. 
cudgel. 

"  Are  ye  come  out  as  acrainst  a  thief  with  swords 
and  itavet  for  to  take  me  t '  — Alatttiew  xxvi.  55. 


3.  A  long  piece  of  wood,  used  for  various 
purposes :  as 

(1)  The  handle  of  a  tool  or  weapon,  as  of  a 
spear. 

"  The  etaff  of  hia  spe&r  was  like  a  weaver's  beam." — 
1  Samuel  xviL  7. 

*  (2)  Hence,  a  spear  or  lance  ;  a  pike.    [%] 

"  In  claaaiok  authors  we  have  relations  of  a  stuff  or 
pike  made  of  a  durable  wood,  that  many  yenrs  after 
the  tree  had  been  cut  down,  being  casually  struck  into 
the  ground  took  root  there.  '—Boyle:  Works,  iii.  124. 

(3)  A  pole  on  which  a  flag  is  hoisted ;  a 
flag-staff.     [B.  6.] 

(4)  A  pole,  a  stake. 

"  The  rampant  bear  chained  to  the  ngged  staff.* 
Shaketp. :  2  Senry  VI.,  v,  1. 

(5)  A  straight-edge  for  testing  or  truing  a 
surface  :  as,  the  proof-stojf,  red  staff  (s^.v.). 

(6)  One  of  the  bars  of  an  open  waggon-bedj 
made  like  a  crate. 

4.  The  round  of  a  ladder. 

"  Descending  and  ascending  by  ladders,  I  ascended 
at  one  of  six  hundred  and  tbii'ty-nine  staves,  or  eighty- 
nine  fathoms." — Brown:  Travels. 

5.  An  ensign  of  authority  ;  a  badge  of  office. 
"  Rethought  this  staff,  mine  ofilce-badge  in  court, 

Waa  broke  in  twain :  by  whom  I  have  forgot." 
Shakesp.  :  1  Henry  VI.,  I  % 

6.  A  name  given  in  composition  to  several 
instruments  formerly  used  for  taking  the 
sun's  altitude  at  sea  :  as,  a  back-stojf,  a  cross- 
staff,  &c. 

7.  A  body  or  number  of  executive  officerp 
attached  to  any  establishment  for  the  carry- 
ing out  of  its  designs;  a  number  of  persons, 
considered  as  one  body,  entrusted  with  the 
carrying  on  of  any  undertaking  :  as,  a  hospital 
staff,  the  staff  of  the  ordnance  survey,  &c. 
[B.  3.J 

n.  Figuratively: 

1.  A  support ;  that  which  supports,  props, 
or  upholds. 


2.  A  stanza,  a  stave. 

"  CowJey  found  out  that  no  kind  of  fjoif  is  proper 
for  an  heroick  poem,  as  being  all  too  lyrical. '^--i>;^(ie»  ; 
i>J8C  £/Ac  Poetry. 

^.  Technically : 

1.  Arch. :  The  same  as  Rudentuhe  (q.v.). 

2.  Metall. :  A  bar  of  iron  about  four  feet 
long,  welded  at  one  end  to  a  flat  piece  or 
blade  of  iron,  resembling  in  shape  a  baker's 
peel.  On  this  the  stamps  are  placed  for  re- 
heating. 

3.  Mil. :  A  body  of  officers  selected  and  ap- 
pointed to  carry  out  the  higher  administration 
and  moving  of  an  army.  Each  unit,  such  as 
brigade,  division,  and  corps,  contains  a  certain 
numlier  of  staff-officers.  The  staff"  is  divided 
into  two  sub-departments— that  of  the  Adju- 
tant-General, which  deals  with  equipment  and 
discipline  of  the  troops;  and  that  of  tiie 
Quartermaster  General,  which  has  to  do  with 
the  marching  and  manoeuvring  of  troops.  In 
addition  to  this,  each  General  has  his  per- 
sonal staff. 

4.  Music:  The  five  parallel  lines  and  four 
spaces  on  which  notes  of  times  are  written  ; 
a  stave. 

5.  Naut. :  A  pole  for  a  flag. 

6.  Plastering:  An  angle-staff" (q.v.). 

7.  Shipbuild.  :  A  name  given  to  various 
kinds  of  measuring  and  spacing  rules. 

8.  Surg. :  A  curved  and  gi'ooved  steel  in- 
strument introduced  througij  the  urethra  into 
the  bladder  in  the  operation  of  lithotomy,  and 
serving  as  a  director  for  the  gorget  or  knife. 

9.  Suraeying : 

(1)  A  graduated  stick,  used  in  levelling. 

(2)  A  Jacob's  staff  (q.v.). 

*  If  To  have  the  better  (or  worse)  end  o/  the 
staff:  To  be  getting  the  best  (or  worst)  of  a 
matter. 

Staff-angle,  s. 

Plastering :  A  slat  at  a  salient  angle  of  an 
interior  wall,  to  protect  the  plastering, 

staff-bead,  s.    [Anole-bbad.] 

staff-herding,  s. 

Law :  The  following  of  cattle  within  a  forest. 
Staff-hole,  s. 

MetaU.  :  A  small  hole  in  the  puddling- 
furnace,  through  which  the  puddler  heats  his 
staff. 

staff-man,  s.  A  workman  employed  in 
si  Ik -thro  wing. 


Btaff-offlcer,  & 

MiL  :  An  officer  detailed  for  staff  duties 
on  the  General  staff  of  the  army,  or  on  th« 
Regimental  staff  of  his  battalion  as  Adjutant, 
Quartermaster,  &c. 

staff-sergeant,  s. 

Mil. :  One, of  a  superior  class  of  non  com- 
missioned oflftcers  belonging  to  the  staff  of  a 
regiment,  as  a  quai'teimaster-sergeant.  ar* 
mourer-sergeant,  &c 

Staff-sling,  *  staffe-slsmge.  *  staf- 

slinge,  *  staf-sloung,  s. 

1.  Anthrop. :  A  stick-sling  (q.v.). 

"  The  iti^-sling  reappears  in  Roman  tiuiea  in  a 
somewhat  moditled  form,  with  a  receptacle  for  the 
atone  attached  to  the  end  of  a  etaff.  To  this  weapon 
the  name  of  fustibulus  was  given." — Evans:  Ancumt 
Stone  Implements,  p.  873. 

2.  Archceol. :  An  ancient  weapon  of  war,  con 
sisting  of  a  sling  attached  to  the  end  of  a  staff". 
It  was  held  with  both  hands,  and  was  used  to 
throw  stones,  and,  at  a  later  period,  gi'enades. 

"  This  geaunt  at  him  stones  caste 
Out  of  a  fel  Mtaf-stinge." 

Chaucer  :  Rime  <tf  Sir  Topas,  2,0I9i, 

*  Staff-Striker,  s.  A  sturdy  beggar,  ft 
tramp. 

Staff-tree,  s. 

Bot. :  The  genus  Celastras. 

st^ff -el-ite,  s.    [After  Staffel,  Nassau,  where 
found  ;  suff.  -ite^Mln,)."] 

Min. :  A  bntryoidal  or  reniform  mineral  in- 
crusting  phosphorite  (q.v.).  Hardness,  4'0  ; 
sp.  gr.  3*12 ;  (ioloiir,  leek  to  dark-green.  An 
analysis  yielded  :  phosphoiic  acid,  39"05  ;  car- 
bonic acid,  3"19;  alumina,  0"026  ;  sesqnioxide 
of  iron,  0-037;  lime,  54*67;  fluorine,  3-05; 
water,  1  '40  =  101  '423.  A  n  altered  phosphorite. 

St^ff-el-it-6id«  s.   [Eng.  staffelite ;  suff.  -aid.} 
Min. :  A  variety  of  phosphorite  resembling 
staffelite  (q.v.). 

*  st&f '-f  i-er,  s.  [Eng.  staff ; -ier.]  An  attend- 
ant bearing  a  staff. 

"  Marched  whifflers  and  stafflers  on  toot." 

Butler :  Hudibras,  It  2. 

*  st^'-fish,  *  staf-fishe,  u.     [Eng.  staff; 
-ish.]    Stiff,  harsh. 

"  A  wit  in  youth  not  over  dull,  heavy,  knotty,  and 
lumplah,  but  hard,  tough,  though  BOitiewhat  Uajp^7\, 
both  for  learning  and  whole  course  of  living  proveth 
alway8  hevt.'—Ascham:  Scholemaster,  bk.  i. 

*  st&ff-less,  a.    (Bng.  Staff;  -less.]    Without 
a  staff. 

St&g,    *  Stagge,  5.      [Icel.  steggTj  8teggi=i% 
he-bird,  a  drake,  a,  tom-cat.] 
L  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  Literally : 

(1)  In  the  same  sense  as  II.  2. 

"  To  the  place  a  poor  Boqaester'd  staf. 
That  from  the  hunter's  aim  had  ta'en  a  hnrt, 
Did  come  to  languiBh." 

Sliakesp.:  As  rou  Like  It.  ii.  i. 

(2)  A  hart  in  his  fifth  year.  (See  extract 
8.  v.  Stagon.) 

(3)  The  male  of  the  ox  kind,  castrated  at 
such  an  age  that  he  never  attains  the  full  size 
of  a  bull ;  a  bull-stag.  Also  called  locally  a 
buU-segg. 

(4)  Applied  to  male  animals  of  various  spe> 
cies,  as  a  stallion,  a  gander,,  a  young  horse,  a 
turkey-cock,  &c. 

2.  Fig.:  A  romping  girl ;  aJioyden.  (Prov) 
IL  Technically : 

1.  Commercial  Slang ; 

(1)  An  outside,  irregular  dealer  in  stocks, 
not  a  member  of  the  Stock  Exchange. 

(2)  A  person  who  applies  for  the  allotment 
of  shares  in  a  joint-stock  company,  not  be- 
cause he  wishes  to  hold  the  shares,  but  because 
he  hopes  to  sell  the  allotment  at  a  premium. 
If  he  fails  in  this,  he  forbears  to  pay  the 
amount  due  on  allotment,  and  the  deposit  is 
forfeited. 

2.  Zool. :  The  male  of  the  red-deer  (q.v.). 

stag-beetle>  s. 

Entom. :  Any  individual  of  the  family  Ln- 
canidae  (q.v.) ;  specif.,  Ducanus  cervus,  one  of 
the  largest  known  insects,  the  male  being 
about  two  inches  long.  Their  projecting 
mandibles  are  denticulated,  and  somewhat 
resemble  stag's  horns ;  with  these  they  can 
inflict  a  pretty  severe  wound.  The  Sttig-beetle 
is  common  in  forests,  and  flies  about  in  the 
evening  in  summer.     The  larva  feeds  on  the 


late,  fat,  iSre,  amidst,  what,  ^U,  fother;  we,  wet,  here,  carnal,  her,  there;  pine,  lat,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pit, 
or,  wore,  wg1£,  work,  wh6,  sSn ;  mute,  ciib,  ciire,  ^nite,  cur,  r^e,  f&U ;  try,  Syrian,    se,  oe  =  e ;  ey  =  a ;  qu  =  lew. 
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SCOTCH  STAQ-Hli'JND. 


wood  of  the  oak  and  ths  willow,  into  the 
trunks  of  which  it  eats  its  way,  and  lives  for 
aconsirtt^iiible  time  befon^.  undergoing  a  nieta- 
inorphosis,  Snme  oftlie  tiopical  Stag-beetles 
are  very  brilliantly  culourecL 

stag-dance,  s,  A  dance  performed  by 
males  only  ;  a  bull-dance.    {Ainer.) 

Stag-evil,  s. 

Farriery :  A  kind  of  palsy  affecting  the  jaw 
of  a  horse. 

Stag-horned  longlcorii,  s. 

Entovi. :  Acanthophonis  aeiTaticomis,  from 
southern  India. 

Stag-hound,  s. 

Zoology  &  Sporting 

1.  The  Scotch  deer-hound,  called  also  the 
Wolf-dog,  a  breed  that  is  rapidly  dying  out. 
These  dogs  hunt  chiefly  by  sight,  and  are  used 
for  stalking 
deer,  for 
which  pur- 
pose a  cross 
between 
the  rough 
Scotch 
greyhound 
and  the 
colley  or 
the  fox- 
hound is 
also  often 
employed. 
True  stag- 
hoiinds  are 

wiry-coated,  shaggy,  generally  yellowish-gray, 
but  the  most  valuable  are  dark  iron-gray, 
with  white  breast.  They  are  of  undaunted 
courage  and  great  speed,  and  should  stand  not 
less  than  twenty-eight  inches  high. 

2.  A  breed  of  dogs  hunting  by  scent.  (See 
extract.) 

"The  modem  Stag-hound  is  a  tall  Fox-hound  of 
Bliout  25  lucheB  in  lieii^Iit.  The  ancient  breed  ia  quite 
extinct ;  it  waa,  I  believe,  last  used  in  the  Devon  and 
Somerset  pack,  to  himt  the  wild  red  deer.  The  old 
hountlid  have  often  been  described  t6  me  aa  large  white 
and  yellow  dogs  of  the  old  Talbot-breed.  They  were 
heavy  and  alow,  but  ;tble,  from  tlieir  exquisite  8ceDt>- 
Ing  powers,  to  give  the  stag  a  grace  of  an  hour  or 
more,  and  kill  fiiui  afterwarda.  The  music  of  their 
tongues  ia  spoken  of  as  tnagnitlceut.  In  hunting 
water  they  ncro  peifect."— J/e^»*icA.'  ffouse  Dogs  £ 
Spoitinit  Dogs,  py,  21,  22. 

Stag's  horn,  stag-horn,  s. 

Bot.  :  (1)  HI  if>  tiiphiiia;  (2)  Cenomyce  cervU 
COTiiis ;  {H)  f.yi  nitoiUum  clavatinn  (Hee  ex.). 
"Tlijit  plant  which  in  our  dale 
We  call  stag-horn,  or  fox'a  tsiil." 

Wordtworth  :  Idle  Shepherd-boya. 

Sta^s  horn  moss : 

Bot. :  (1)  Lycopodium  davatiim ;  (2)  Hypnum 
purum. 

Stag,  v.i.  &  t.    [Stag,  s.} 

A.  Intransitive  : 

*  1.  Ord.  Lang, :  To  hunt  stags  ;  to  go  s  Jag- 
hnntiiig. 

2.  Comm.  Slang :  To  act  the  stag  on  the  Stock 
Exchange.     fi^TAO,  5.,  II.  1.] 

B.  Trans. :  To  watch  o^  dog.    (Slang.) 

"You've  been  stagging  this  gentleman  and  me." — 
B.  Kingnley :  Geoffr'y  HanfnlyTi.  ch.  v, 

stage,  s-     fO.  Fr.  esio^e  (Fr.  itagi),  as  if  from 
a  Lilt,  staticwm,  from  Lat.  statuni,  sup.  of  sto 
—  to  stand ;  Ital.  staggio  ~  a  prop.] 
I.  Ordinary  Language : 

*  1.  A  floor  or  story  of  a  house. 

"Al  8le|»viiire  lie  fel  doun  fro  the  thrJdde  stage." — 
Wyclige     Dedi'^  xx. 

*  2.  A  platform  of  any  kind. 

"There  shewed  hym  hf>w  the  great  tonre  stode  but 
on  giiyici  oi  tynibre."— />'('y«er«;  Fvoisi'ii / :  Cronycle, 
vol.  i ,  cli.  ccviii, 

3.  A  floor  or  platfnrm  elHvated  above  the 
level  of  the  ground  or  surrounding  surface,  as 

'     for  tlie  exhibition  of  any  peifoiiuance  or  object 
to  public  view, 

"  Me  thought  I  seighe  vpon  a  stage. 
Where  stoode  a  wonder  strange  image." 

flower:  C.  A.    (ProL) 

*  4.  A  scaffold. 

"That  these  bodies 
High  on  &  stage  be  placed  to  the  view," 

Shakesp. :  /Tamlet,  v.  2. 

5.  An  elevated  platform  or  floor  for  the 
convenience  of  perfuiiniiig  niechniiic.il  work, 
or  tJif^  like;  a  platfMnn  on  whit-h  wnikiiien 
stauil  ill  piinting,  pniuting,  caulking,  siTaping, 
&c.,  a  wall  or  a  sliip. 

6.  'Ihp  laisfid  platform  on  which  theatrical 
perfoi-iiMiices  are  exhibited  ;  the  flooring  in  a 


theatre  on  which  the  actors  perform.  Hence, 
the  stage  =  the  theatre,  the  profession  of  an 
actor,  the  drama  as  acted  or  exhibited. 

"  Lo,  where  the  stage,  thp  poor,  degraded  stage, 
Holdit  its  warped  mirror  to  a  gaping  age  " 

Sprague :  Curiosity. 

7.  A  place  where  anything  is  publicly  ex- 
hibited ;  a  field  of  action ;  the  scene  of  any 
noted  action  or  cai'eer ;  the  spot  where  any 
remaikable  affair  occurs. 

"  When  ive  are  bom,  we  cry  that  we  are  come 
In  this  great  stage  o£  fools." 

Shakesp. :  Lear,  Iv.  «. 

8.  A  landing  at  a  quay  or  pier.  It  some- 
times rises  and  subsides  with  the  tide,  or  is 
lowered  or  raised  to  suit  the  varying  height  of 
water. 

"A  ship  may  lie  aSoat  at  low  water,  so  near  the 
shore  as  to  reuich  it viith&stage."— Cook:  First  Voyage, 
bk.  ill.,  ch.  V. 

9.  A  place  of  rest  on  a, journey,  or  where  a 
relay  of  horses  is  obtained,  or  where  a  stage- 
coach changes  horses  ;  a  station. 

10.  The  distance  between  two  such  stations 
or  places  of  rest  on  a  road. 

"  Brother,  you  err,  'tis  fifteen  miles  a  day. 
His  stage  is  ten,  his  heatings  are  fifteen." 

Beitum.  &  FleU  :  King  &  No  King,  Iv. 

11.  A  single  step  of  a  gradual  process ;  a  de- 
gree of  progression  or  retrogression,  increase 
or  decrease,  rise  or  fall ;  a  change  of  state. 

"  The  first  stage  of  liealing,  or  the  discharge  of  mat- 
ter, is  by  surgeons  called  digestion."— SAar^  .■  Surgery. 

12.  A  coach  or  other  carriage  running  regu- 
larly from  one  place  to  another  for  the  convey- 
ance of  passengers,  parcels,  &c. 

"  To  pay  my  duty  to  aweet  Mra.  Page, 
A  place  waa  taken  in  the  Stamford  stage." 

Fawkes :  The  Stage  Coach, 

11.  Technically: 

1.  Arch.  :  The  pai-t  between  one  splayed 
projection  and  another  in  a  Gothic  buttress  ; 
also  the  horizontal  division  of  a  window 
separated  by  transoms. 

2.  Microscopy :  The  support  upon  which  the 
object  is  placed  for  examination.  It  is  often 
quite  plain,  with  single  springs  to  keep  the 
slide  steady.  It  is  often  made  circular,  with 
graduated  divisions  ind  other  fittings,  which 
is  a^  Concentric  Stage.  In  higli-class  instru- 
ments, there  are  generally  sci'ew  motions 
giving  two  rectangular  adjustments  in  the 
manner  of  the  slide-rest  of  a  lathe,  to  which 
the  concentric  fitting  may  or  may  not  be 
added.  This  is  called  a  Mechanical  Stage,  of 
which  there  are  numerous  modifications.  The 
simplest  Stage  generally  has  some  fitting  on 
its  under-side  for  receiving  a  spot-lens,  nicol- 
prisii),  or  other  adjuncts.    [Substaqe.] 

U"  Three  stages :  [Three-stages]. 

stage-box,  a.  A  box  in  a  theatre  close 
to  tiie  stage., 

*  stage-carriage,  s.    A  stage-coach. 

stage-coach,  s.  A  coach  that  runs  by 
stnges  ;  a  coach  that  runs  regiilarly  every  day 
or  on  certain  days  between  two  places  for 
the  conveyance  of  passengers,  parcels,  &c. 
[Coach,  s.]    (Cowper  :  Hetirement,  492.) 

stage-coachman,  s.    The  driver  of  a. 

stage-coach. 

Stage^direction,  5.  A  written  or  printed 
instruction  as  to  action  or  the  .like,  which 
accompanies  the  text  of  a  play. 

stage-door,  s.  The  door  giving  admis- 
sion to  the  stage  and  tlie  parts  behind  it  in  a 
theatre ;  the  door  of  entiance  for  actors, 
workmen,  &c. 

stage-driver,  s.  The  driver  of  a  stage- 
coach ;  a  stage-coachman. 

Stage-eft'ect,  5.  Theatrical  effect ;  effect 
produced  artiticially. 

Stage-forcepS»  s.  A  device  for  holding 
an  object  upon  tlie  stage  of  a  compound  micro- 
scope. 

stage-manage,  v.i.  &  t. 

A,  Intrans. :  To  set  as  stage-manager. 
"He  possessed  two  of  the  essential  elements  that 

make  faucceas— he  could  write  a.id  siajc-manage ;  but 
bin  plots  Were  wefik  and  flimsy.  "—/'aW  Jlatl  Gazette, 
June  9,  1884. 

B,  Trans. :  To  superintend  the  production 
of  upon  the  stnge. 

"  He  can  build,  he  can  write,  he  can  stage-manage 
his  own  work."— Pail  Mall  Gazette,  June  9.  1884. 

Stage-manager,  s.  One  who  super- 
intends the  production  and  performance  of 
a  play,  and  regulates  all  matters  behind  the 
scenes. 


Stage-micrometer,  3.  One  adapted  to 
the  stage  of  a  microscope,  to  measure  an  ob- 
ject within  the  field  of  view. 

stage-plate,  s. 

Optics ;  A  glass  plate  4x1%  inches,  on  the 
stage  of  a  microscope,  having  a  narrow  ledgo 
of  glass  cemented  along  one  edge  to  hold  an 
object  when  the  instrument  is  inclined.  It 
may  form  the  bottom-plate  of  a  growing-slide. 

*  stage-play,  s.  A  theatrical  representa- 
tion ;  a  play  adapted  for  representation  ou 

the  stage. 

"This  rough.cast  unhewn  poetry  was  instead  of 
stage-plays  for  one  hundred  and  twenty  years." — 
Drydeji:  Juvenal.    (Dedlc.J 

*  stage-rplayer,  s.  An  actor  on  the  stage. 

"Among  staves  who  exercised  polite  arts,  none  sold 
BO  dear  as  stage-players  or  actois,"—Arbuthnot :  On 
Coins. 

Stage-struck,  a.  Smitten  with  a  love 
for  the  stage ;  possessed  by  a  passion  for  the 
drama,  or  to  become  an  actor. 

"  Or  stage-struck  Juliet  may  presume 
To  choose  this  bower  for  tinng-room." 

Scott :  Bridal  of  Trfermavn,  it  & 

stage-iiragon,  stage-waggon,  ». 

1.  A  wagon  for  conveying  goods  and  pas- 
sengers by  stages  at  regularly -appointed  tiniesL 

*  2.  A  stage-coach. 

Stage-whisper,  s.  An  aside  spoken  by 
an  actor  to  the  audience,  generally  out  loud, 
and  so  used  sometimes  to  mean  the  opposita 
of  a  whisper. 

*  stage-wrlght,  a.  A  dramatic  author ; 
a  play-wright,  * 

"  The  stagers  and  your  stage-wiHghts  too." 

Sen  Jonion :  Indignation  of  the  Author. 

stage,  V.t.     {StaOB,  8.] 

1.  To  place  or  set  on  a  stage  or  platform. 

"Messrs.  S also  staged  examples  of  their  new 

melons.  "—i>oi/^  Chronicle,  Sept.  8,  1886. 

2.  To  put  upon  a  stage  ;  to  mount  and  ex- 
hibit as  a  play. 

"It  was  capitally  staged  by  MeBsra.  Chute."— /)«f^ 
Chronicle.  Sept.  14,  1886. 

*3.  To  exhibit  publicly. 

"  But  do  not  like  to  stage  me  to  their  eyes." 

Shakesp.  :  A/easure  for  Jleasurt.  i.  1. 

*  Btage'-craft,  s.  [Eng.  stage,  and  craft]  Th« 
art  of  dranuitic  composition. 

"The  resource  only  of  inexperienced  beginners  in 
the  art  of  stagecraft.  —Globe,  Sept  11, 1886,  p.  a. 

*stage'-ly,  a.  [Eng.  stage;  -ly.]  Pertaining 
to  a  stage  ;  becoming  a  stage  ;  theatrical. 

"  Nor  may  this  be  call^^d  an  histrionick  parada,  or 
stagely  visard  and  hypocrysy."— Bp.  Taylor:  Artifi- 
cial Handsomeness,  p.  1S8. 

*  stage'-man,  s.  [Eng.  stage,  and  man.]  An 
actor. 

Stag'-er,  s.     [Eng.  stag(e);  -er.] 

*  1.  A  player,  an  actor.  (Ben  Jonson : 
Poetaster,  i.  1.) 

*  2.  A  horse  used  to  draw  a  stage-coach. 

3.  One  who  has  long  acted  on  the  stage  of 
life  ;  a  person  of  experience  or  of  skill  gained 
from  experience.    (Usually  with  old.) 

"  Wliile  Sabrhifi  and  Ripijle,  old  stagers  At  theg»m4 
slid  along  the  Bhoie."~Fit:ld,  Dec,  6,  1SS4 

*stag'-er-y,  s.  [Eng.  stage;  -ry.]  Exhibi- 
tion on  a  stage  ;  acting. 

"  Lilcening  those  gr.ive  controversies  to  a  piece  of 
stagery  or  scene-work." — Slilton:  Apology  for  Smec- 
tyninuus.  • 

stag'-ey,  *  stag'-^,  a.  [Eng.  stage;  -y.\  Of 
or  perlaining  to  the  stage;  resembling  the 
manner  of  actors  ;  theatrical.  (Used  in  a 
depreciatory  sense.) 

"She  was  less  excitable,  less  demonstrative,  less 
stagy  .  .  .  than  his  cousin." — F.  W.  Robimon  :  /Jridga 
of  Glass,  bk.  ill.,  ch.  ii. 

St^g'-gard,  s.  [Eng.  stag;  -ard.]  A  stag 
four  years  old. 

stag'-ger,  *  stag-gar,  *  stak-ker.  v.i.  &  t. 

[A  weakened  form  of  stacker,  stoker,  from  Icel. 
stakra=  to  push,  to  stag'-er,  freq.  of  staka  = 
to  grunt,  to  push;  cogn.  with  Eng.  stake; 
O.  r>ut.  staggeren  =  to  stagger,  to  reel  ;  freq. 
of  siaken,  staecken  =  to  stop  or  dam  up  (with 
stakes),  to  set  stakes.] 

A.  Intransitive : 

1.  To  reel,  to  move  from  one  side  to  the 
other  in  standing  or  walking ;  not  to  stand 
or  walk  steadily. 

"My  sfaffrMifiT  steppes  oke  tell  thetrueth  tliat  natur* 
fadeth  fast,"  Oascoignc:  Divorce  of  a  Loner. 


boil,  boy ;  pout.  j6wl ;  cat,  9ell,  choms,  9hin,  bench ;  go,  gem ;  thin,  this ;  sin,  a^ ;  expect,  Xenophon,  e?lst.    ph  - 1 
-cian,  -tian  =  shan.    -tion,  -^sion  =  shun ;  -tion,  -^ion  =  zhun.    -cious,  -tious,  -sious  =  shus.    -ble,  -die,  &c  =  b§l,  d§L 
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stagger— Stained 


*  2-  To  faint ;  to  begin  to  give  way  ;  to 
cease  to  staud  firm. 

"The  enemy  gtaggert;  if  yon  follow  your  blow,  he 
falls  at  you^  ieet."— Addison, 

*  3.  To  hesitate ;  to  fall  into  doubt ;  to 
waver ;  to  become  less  confident  or  deter- 
mined. 

"  He  staggered  not  nt  tbe  promise  of  God  through 
■anbeheV—Jiomans  iv.  2a 
B,  Transitive : 

1.  Ordinary  Language: 
L  To  cause  to  reel. 

"  Tli.it  bncd  shall  bum  in  neTer-qnenching  fir*. 
That  stagyers  thua  my  persou." 

Shiikegp.  -  Richard  II.,  t.  6. 

2.  To  cause  to  doubt,  hesitate,  or  waver ; 
to  make  less  confident  or  steady  ;  to  shock. 

"At  this  they  were  so  mucn  staggered  that  they 
plaiuly  discovered  their  i^'noruuce  of  the  effect  of  fire- 
arms.'— Cook:  Third  Voyage,  bk.  iv.,  ch.  iii. 

II,  Vehicles :  To  set  spokes  in  a  hub  so  that 
they  are  alternately  on  the  respective  sides  of 
a  median  line.     [Dodginq,  B.  2.] 

•t&g'-ger,  8.    [Staoger,  v.] 

1.  A  sudden  swing  or  reel  of  the  body,  as  if 
the  person  were  about  to  fall, 

*  2.  (PI.") :  A  sensation  which  causes  reeling 
•r  staggering.    (Skakesp.  :  Cymbeline,  v.  5.) 

*  3.  (PI.) :  Perplexity,  bewilderment,  con- 
fusion. 

"  The  ttaggers,  and  the  careless  lapse 
Of  youth  and  Iguorauce."    Shakesp.  :  All's  WeU,  IL  S. 

4.  {PL):  A  disease  of  horses  and  cattle, 
attended  with  reeling  or  giddiness.  In  the 
horse  it  appears  in  two  forms  :  mad  or  sleepy 
staggers  and  grass  or  stomach  staggers ;  the 
former  arising  fi'oin  infiamniatiou  of  the  brain, 
the  latter  due  to  acute  indigestion.  [Ccenure.] 
"  His  horse  past  cure  of  the  &ves,  stark  spoiled  with 
file  staggers."— Shakesp. :  Taming  qf  the  Shrew,  iii.  2. 

Btagger-busb,  s. 

BoL :  Lyonia  mariana. 

•t&g'-Sered,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [Stagger,  v.j 

Btaggered-wlieel,  s.  A  wheel  whose 
spokes  are  set  in  and  out  alternately  where 
they  enter  the  hub. 

•tag'-ger-ing,  pr.  par.  or  a.    [Stagger,  v.] 

•tag'-ger-ing-l^,  adv.  [Eng.  staggering; 
-iy.J  In  a  staggering  or  reeling  manner  ;  with 
doubt  or  hesitation. 

"Then  they  looked  well  to  their  steps,  and  made  a 
shift  to  go  staggeringly  over." — Bunyan:  Pilgrim's 
Progress,  pt.  iL 

Bt^g'-ger^.  6.  pi.    [Stagger,  :».,  4.) 

•t&g'-ger-Wort,  s.     [Eng,  stagger,  and  wort.] 
Bot. :  SeTiecio  Jacobcea. 

•tag'-gie,  s.  [Eng.  stag;  dimin.  sufT.  -fe.]  A 
little  stag ;  a  young  deer, 

"Tve  seen  the  day. 
Thou  could  bae  gaen  like  uuie  staggie." 

Bums :  AiUd  Farmer  to  Bis  Auld  Mare. 

•tagT-i-ness,  s.  (Eng.  stagy;  -ness.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  stagey ;  theatrical 
manner,  action,  or  display. 

"  An  actress  vrbo  in  such  a  scene  can  throw  stagi- 
nest  to  Uie  winds." — Daily  Telegraph,  Sept.  U,  1835. 

•tag'-ing,  s.     [Eng.  stof?(e) ;  -ing.] 

1.  A  tempo]-ary  stru(;ture,  as  a  stage  or  plat- 
form, nf  posts  and  boards,  used  by  builders, 
painters,  and  the  like. 

"  A  gigantic  wooden  staging  has  been  nscessary  In 
the  construction  of  tbe  tooi."— Daily  Telegraph, 
Bept.  14,  186S. 

2.  The  business  of  running  or  managing 
stage-coaches ;  the  act  of  travelling  in  a  stage- 
coach. 

8ta-gi'-rite,  Staf-j^-iite,  «.  [See  def.] 
An  appellation  given  to  Aristotle,  from  the 
name  of  the  place  of  his  birth,  Stagira,  in  Ma- 
cedonia. The  name  of  the  town  is  Sta-Q'ir'-q., 
and  the  appellation  should  be  Sta-gi'-rite,  but 
Brewer  notes  that  Std^-y-rlte  is"  usually  em- 
ployed in  English  verse,  and  gives  additional 
examples  from  Pope  and  Wordsworth. 

*'  In  one  rich  eonl 
Plato,  the  Stagyrite,  and  Tully  joined." 

Thomsori :  Summer,  1,662. 

*8t&g'-nia,  8.  [Gr.  a-Tayfia  (stagma)  =  a  drop- 
ping Quid,  from  a-rd^oi  (stazn)^  to  drop,  to 
fall  drop  by  drop.]    Any  distilled  liquor. 

•tfig-mar'-i-a,  s.    [Stagma.] 

Bot.:  A  genus  of  AnacardiacefB.  Leaves 
simple,  without  stipules.  Calyx  tubular,  the 
limb  irregularly  ruptured,  deciduous.    Petals 


five,  stamens  five,  styles  one  to  three,  ovary 
three  lobed.  Berry  kidney  shaped,  one  seeded. 
Slagmaria  verniciflua,  a  native  of  the  Indian 
Archipelago,  yields  the  hard  black  varnish 
called  Japan  lacquer. 

Stag'-ma-tite,  s.  [Gr.  ord-yjita  (stagma),  genit. 
oTaY/xo-Tos  (stagmatos')  =  a  drop  ;  sufl".  -ite 
(Min.).'] 

Min. :  Protochloride  of  iron  found  in  certain 
meteoric  irons, 

St^g'-nan-9^,  ».     [Eng.  stag7ian(t);  -cy.] 

1,  The  quality  or  state  of  being  stagnant  or 
without  motion,  flow,  or  circulation  ;  stagna- 
tion, 
•  2.  Anything  stagnant ;  a  stagnant  pool. 
"  Though  tbe  country  people  are  so  wise 
To  call  these  rivers,  they're  but  stagnancies 
Left  by  the  flood." 

Cotton:  Wonders  qf  the  Peake,  p.  65. 

St^g'-nant,  a.  [Lat.  stagnans,  pr.  par.  of 
stagno  =  to  stagnate  (q.v.) ;  Fr,  stagnant ;  Ital, 
stagTiante.] 

1.  Not  flowing  ;  not  running  in  a  stream  or 
current ;  motionless ;  hence,  impure  or  foul 
from  want  of  motion. 

"  They  seem  to  be  a  stagnant  fen. 
Grown  rank  with  rushes  and  with  reeda." 

lAmgfellow:  Wayside  Inn.    (Interlude.) 

2.  Without  life,  spirit,  or  activity ;  dull, 
inert,  inactive,  torpid,  not  brisk. 

"  Immur'd  and  buried  in  perpetual  sloth, 
That  gloomy  slumber  of^tbe  stagnant  soul." 

Johnson  :  Irene. 

Stag'-nant-l3^,  adv.  [Eng.  stagnant;  -ly.] 
In  a  stagnant,  motionless,  inactive,  or  dull 


Stcig'-liate,  v.i.  [Lat.  stagnatus,  pa,  par.  of 
stagno  =  to  be  still,  to  cease  to  flow,  to  form  a 
still  pool ;  stagnum  =  a  pool,  a  stank  (q.v.) ; 
O.  Fr.  stagner;  Ital.  stagnare.] 

1.  To  cease  to  flow  or  run  ;  to  be  motion- 
less or  without  current  or  motion  ;  to  have 
no  cuiTent ;  hence,  to  become  impure  or  foul 
through  want  of  motion. 

"  Like  standing  water,  stagnate  toA.  gather  mire."— 
Scott  ,■  Christian  Life,  pt.  i.  cb,  iii. 

2.  To  cease  to  be  brisk  or  active  ;  to  become 
dull,  quiet,  or  torpid :  as.  Trade  stagnates. 

*  st^g'-nate,  a.    [Stagnate,  v.]    Stagnant. 

"A  stagnate  mass  of  vapour."  FouTtg. 

stiig-na'-tlon,  ».    [Stagnate,  v.] 

1.  The  qnality  or  state  of  being  stagnant ; 
cessation  of  motion,  flow,  or  circulation  of  a 
fluid ;  the  state  of  being  without  flow  or  cir- 
culation ;  the  state  of  being  motionless, 

"  If  the  water  runneth,  it  holdetb  clear,  sweet,  and 
fresh ;  but  stagnation  tumeth  it  Into  a  noisome 
puddle." — Barrow:  Sermons,  vol.  iii.,  set.  18. 

2.  Cessation  of  briskness  or  activity;  a 
state  of  dulness  or  inactivity  ;  torpidity, 

"  But  there's  a  blank  repose  in  this, 
A  calm  stagnation  thitt  were  bliss," 

Moore  :  Fire-  Worshippers. 

*Stig'-on,  o.  [Stag.]  A  st^g  in  its  fourth 
year. 

"  I  find  that  the  yoong  male  la  called  in  the  fourth 
fyearj  a  stagon  or  stag.  '—Bolinshed  :  Desc.  England, 
Dk.  iii.,  oh,  iv. 

StSg-on-o-lep'-is,  s.  [Gr.  o-raywc  (stagon), 
genit.  (TTayovos  (staganos)  =  a  drop,  and  Aen-i's 
(fepis)  =  a  scale.] 

Palceont. :  A  genus  of  Crooodilia,  from  the 
Trias.  It  resembled  the  Caimans  in  general 
form,  but  possessed  an  elongated  skull  like 
the  Gavials.  The  body  was  protected  by  bony 
pitted  scutes,  of  which  there  were  only  two 
rows  on  tbe  dorsal  surface  ;  teeth  with  ob- 
tusely-pointed crowns,  sometimes  showing 
signs  of  attrition. 

StS,g'-^-rite,  «.    [Stagirite,] 

*  Stahl'-i-an-£§ini,  s.    [Eng.  StaUian;  -ism.] 

Med. :  The  doctrine  that  refers  all  the  phe- 
nomena of  the  animal  economy  to  the  soul. 

*  Stahl'-l-anf,  s.  pi.    [See  def.] 

Hist.  &  Med. :  The  followers  of  Georg  Ernst 
St-ahl,  a  German  physician  (1660-1734),  who 
held  that  the  anima,  or  soul,  is  the  immediate 
and  intelligent  agent  of  every  movement  and 
of  eveiy  cJhange  in  the  body,  and  that  disease 
was  an  effort  of  the  soul  to  expel  whatever 
was  deranging  the  habitual  order  of  health. 
They  were  also  called  Aniinists,  and  their 
school  the  Dynamic  School. 

Staid,  pret.  &  pa.  paa:  of  v.    [Stay,  v.] 


Staid,  *stayd,  a.  [Prop,  the  pa.  par.  of 
stay,  V.  (q.v.),]  Sober,  grave,  steady ;  not  wild, 
not  volatile,  nighty,  or  fanciful ;  sedate,  com- 
posed.   (Milton :  On  Education.) 

Staid'-1^»  adv. '  [Eng.  staid,  a. ;  -ly,]  In  a  staid, 
sober,  grave,  or  sedate  manner ;  sedately. 

stald'-nes8»  *  stayed-ness,  *  stayed- 
nesse,  s.  lEug.  staid,  a. ;  -ness.]  The  quality 
or  state  of  being  staid,  sober,  grave,  or  sedate ; 
soberness,  sedateness,  gravity. 

"  The  love  of  things  doth  argue  staye^esse ;  but 
levltie  and  want  of  experience  maketh  apt  unto  inno- 
vations."— Booker :  Bcdes.  Politie,  bk.  v.,  f  7. 

Staig,  s.  [Stag,  s,]  A  young  horse  not  yet 
broken  in  ;  a  stallion.    (Scotch.) 

stall,  s.    [Stale  (2),  s.] 

Stain,  *6tayne,  *stelne,  v.t.  &  i.  [An 
abbrev.  of  distain,  as  spend  for  dispend,  sport 
for  disport,  &c. ;  O.  Fr.  desteindre,  from  Lat. 
dis-  =■  away,  and  tingo  =  to  dye.] 

A«  Transitive: 

I,  Literally: 

1.  To  discolour  by  the  application  of  foreign 
matter ;  to  spot,  to  make  foul,  to  maculate. 

"  The  lost  blood  which  stains  your  northern  field." 
Jii>we:  Lucan;  Pharsatia,  i.  550. 

2.  To  colour,  as  wood,  glass,  or  the  like,  by 
means  of  a  chemical  or  other  process. 

3.  To  dye ;  to  tinge  with  a  different  colour : 
as.  To  stain  cloth. 

4.  To  impress  with  figures  or  patterns  in 
colours  diff'erent  from  that  of  the  ground  :  as. 
To  stain  paper  for  hangings. 

II.  Figuratively: 

1.  To  soil  or  sully  with  guilt  or  infamy  ;  to 
disgrace,  to  tarnish ;  to  bring  disgrace  on. 
"William  could  not,  without  staining  his  own. 
honour,   refuse   to   protect  one  whom   he  had  not 
scrupled  to  employ." — Macaulay  :  Biat,  Eng,,  ch.  xx. 

*  2.  To  disfigure,  to  deface,  to  impair,  to 
injure.    (Shakesp.:  Richard II. j  iii.  3.) 

*  3.  To  darken,  to  dim. 

"  Clouds  and  eclipses  stain  both  sun  and  moon." 
Shakesp. :  Sonnet  aS. 

*i.  To  pervert,  to  corrupt,  to  deprave. 

"  We  must  not  so  stain  our  Judgmeut." 

Shakesp. :  AWsiWell  that  Ends  Well.  il.  1. 

*  5.  To  excel. 

"  0  voice  that  doth  the  thrush  In  ahrillneas  stain." 
Sidney:  Arcadia,  p.  858. 
B.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  cause  a  stain  or  discoloration. 

*'  As  the  berry  breaks  before  it  staineth.' 

Shakesp. :  Venus  &  Adonis.  430. 

2.  To  take  stains ;  to  become  stained  or 
soiled ;  to  grow  dim  or  obscure, 

"  If  virtue's  gloas  will  stain  with  any  soil.** 

Shakesp. :  Love's  Labour's  Lost,  iL 

stain,  s.    [Stain,  v.] 
I,  Literally : 

1,  A  spot;  a  discoloration  caused  by 
foreign  matter. 

"  Full  of  onpleasing  blots  and  sightless  stains." 
Shakesp. :  King  John,  liL  L 

2.  A  natural  spot  of  a  colour  different  to 
that  of  tlie  ground. 

"  Swift  trouts  diversified  with  crimson  ttatna.' 
Pope  :  Windsor  forest,  145, 

XL  Figuratively: 

1.  A  taint  of  guilt  or  evil ;  disgrace,  re- 
proach, fault. 

"  I  come— thy  stains  to  wash  away," 

Wordsworth:  Elegiac  Verses i¥eh.,  1816). 

2.  Cause  of  reproach,  shame,  disgrace. 

"  Hereby  I  will  lead  her  that  is  tbe  praise,  and  yei 
the  stain  of  all  womH.nkind."— iSidne^. 

*  3.  A  tincture,  a  tinge ;  a  slight  taste  or 
qnality. 

"  You  have  some  stain  of  soldier  in  you." 
Shakesp.  :  A  ll's  Well  that  Ends  WeU,  I  L 

stain' -and,  w.    [Stain,  v.] 

Her.:  A  term  applied  to  the  colours  san- 
guine and  tenne  when  used  in  the  flgures 
called  abatements  or  marks  of  disgrace. 

Stained,  *  stayned,  pa.  par.  &  a.   [Stain,  v.} 
A*  As  pa.  par. :  (See  the  verb). 
B.  ^s  adjective: 

1,  Having  a  stain  or  stains ;  discoloured, 
spotted,  dyed,  tarnished. 

2.  Produced  by  staining ;  caused  by  a  slain 
or  disgrace.    (Shakesp. :  1  Henry  VI.,  iii.  3.) 

Stained-glass,  s.  Glass  painted  on  thft 
surface  with  mineral  pigments,  which  are 
afterwards  fused  and  flxed  by  the  application 
of  heat.     [Glass -PAINTING.] 


f&te,  tat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  f^U,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot, 
or,  wore,  wolf,  worli,  whd,  son ;  mute,  ciib,  ciire,  vnite,  cur,  rule,  fiall;  try,  Syrian,    as,  oe  =  e;  ey  =  a;  qu  =  kw. 


stainer— stalagmitically 


8tain'-er,  *  stayn-er,  s.   [Eng.  stain,  v. ;  -er.] 

1.  One  who  stains,  discolours,  or  tarnishes. 

2.  A  workraanemployedin  staining.  (Gene- 
rally used  as  the  second  element  of  a  com- 
pound, as  a  paper-sfetiTier.) 

Btain'-less,  a.    [Eng.  stain;  -less.] 

L  Lit, :  Free  from  spots  or  stains ;  spotless. 
"  3?^®  phcenix  wings  are  not  so  rare 
For  iftulUesfl  length  and  atainlass  heu." 

Sidney  :  Arcadia,  U. 

2.  Fig. :  Free  from  the  stain  of  guilt  or 
erime  ;  unsullied,  immaculate,  pure. 

"A  man  of  parts  and  learning,  of  quick  seuBibility 
and  ftainieaa  yutae-^—Macaulay  :  But.  Eng.,  ch.  iv. 

Staln'-less-l^,  adv.  [Eng.  stainless  ;  -ly.'\  In 
a  stainless  manner ;  with  freedom  from  stain. 

Stair,  "staire,  *stayTe,  ""stelr.  ^steire, 
*Steyer,  s.  [A,S.  stiv.ger=3,  stiir,  a  step, 
from  stah,  pa.  t.  of  siir/an  =  to  climb;  cogn. 
with  Dot.  steiger  =  a  stair  ;  stfgel  —  a  stirrup  ; 
9tijgert,:=.Xo  mount;  IgqI.  stigi,  stegi-=a.  step, 
H  ladder;  5(197-  =  a  path;  stiga=.%Q  mount; 
Sw.  st'ig  =  a  round  of  a  ladder  ;  stege  =  a  lad- 
der ;  Dan.  stige  =  a  ladder ;  s(i  =  a  path  ;  stige 
=  to  mount ;  Ger.  Oeg  =  a  path;  steigen  =  to 
mount.] 
L  Literally : 

*  1.  Any  succession  of  steps  to  ascend  by ; 
18  a  ladder. 

"  Draw  me  into  bliese,  ne  steyera  to  steye  on  is  none. 
00  that  without  recouer  endlesse,  here  to  endure  I 
wote  well  I  puruelde."— (Tftaucffr;  TeitamcntQfLov9,i. 

2.  One  of  a  series  of  steps  for  ascending  or 
descending  from  one  story  of  a  house  to  the 
next ;  in  the  plural,  a  succession  of  steps  rising 
one  above  the  other,  and  arranged  as  a  means 
of  ascent  between  two  parts  of  a  building  at 
different  heights. 

3.  Steps  leading  down  to  the  waterside  for 
«onvenience  in  entering  or  leaving  a  boat. 

"  The  Thaioes,  by  water  when  I  took  the  air, 
That  danced  my  barge,  in  lanching  from  the  stair.' 
Drayton  :  Elenor  Cobham  to  J>uk*  Humphry. 

*  II.  Fig. :  A  step,  a  degree. 

*  High  honors  staire."         Spenser  :  F.  Q.,  I.  11.  25. 

1  (1)  Below  stairs:  In  the  basement ;  in  the 
lower  parts  of  a  house ;  hence,  amongst  the 
servants. 

(2)  Doicn  stairs :  [Dowu-staiks]. 

(3)  Flight  of  stairs:  [Flight,  s.,  II.  1.]. 
*(4)  Pair  of  stairs:  A  staircase ;  a  set  or 

fliglit  of  stairs.     [Pair,  5.] 

(5>  Up  stairs :  In  or  to  the  upper  part  of  a 
bouse. 

"  "Tia  gone— and  in  a  merry  fit 
Tbey  run  up  stairs  in  ^aiueaoine  race." 

Wordsieorlh :  Mother's  Jietwm. 

stair-carpet,  a.    A  narrow  carpet  used 

to  cover  stairs. 

*  Stair-foot,  ».    The  bottom  of  the  stairs. 

stair-rod,  s.  A  rod  confining  a  stair- 
•arpet  at  the  receding  angle  where  the  riser 
and  tread  meet. 

*  stair-wire,  «.    A  stair-rod  (q.T.). 

Stair'-case,  s.  [Eng.  stair,  and  case.]  A  set 
of  steps  in  a  house  to  ascend  from  one  story 
to  another.     [Geometric-stair.] 

staircaseHshell,  s. 

Zool. :  The  genus  Solarium  (q.v.). 

Btair'-head,  s.    [Eng.  stair,  and  Tiead.]    The 

top   of  the 
staircase. 


staith. 


8  t  a  1 1  h, 

*  staithe, 

*  stathe, 
*.       [A.S. 

st(sdfi  =  a 
bank,  a 
shore  ;  Icel.  stodh  =  a  harbour,  a  roadstead.] 

1,  A  landing-place. 

"On  arriving  at  the  staithi  they  iwcertained  that 
one  of  tbt;  uien  ausweriiig  to  the  description  waa  on 
board  the  shii-.'—rjailt/   TvlegrHjih,  l>ec,  19.  18B5. 

2.  An  e)f^'at«d  railrnMf]-sta,;iing,  from  which 
coiil-cms  disciiarj;e  their  loiids  into  cars  or 
vessels  beneiith.    (See  illustration.) 


Staith'-ni3.n,  s.  [Eng.  staith,  and  man.]  A 
man  employed  in  weighing  and  shipping  coals 
at  a  staith. 

stake,  s.  [A.S.  staka  =  a  stake,  from  the  same 
root  as  stick,  v.  (q.v.);  cogn.  with  O.  Dut. 
sUike,  staeck  =  a  stake  ;  Dut.  staak,  steken  =z 
to  stab,  t-o  I'riek  ;  Icel.  stjaki  —  a  stake,  a 
punt-pole  ;  Dan.  stage  =  a  stiike ;  Sw.  stake  = 
a  stake  ;  Ger.  stake  =  a  stake,  a  Dole.  Allied 
to  sta^k  (q.v.).] 
L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  A  long  piece  of  wood  or  timber,  espec.  a 
piece  pointed  at  one  end  and  stuck  or  set  in  the 
ground,  or  prepared  for  setting,  as  a  sup])ort 
to  anything,  a  part  of  a  fence,  &c. ;  an  upright 
bar  to  support  a  vine  or  tiee.  One  of  the 
uprights  of  a  wattled  fence  or  screen.  One  of 
the  pieces  of  timber  leaning  .igainstthe  corner 
of  a  worm-fence,  and  serving  with  its  fellow 
on  the  other  side  to  hold  the  rider  rail. 

2.  The  post  to  wliieh  persons  condemned  to 
be  burnt  to  dt^ath  werefastpn-^d  :  as,  To  suffer 
at  the  stake,  i.e.,  to  suffer  de.ilii  by  burning. 

3.  The  post  to  which  a  bear  or  bull  was  tied 
to  be  baited. 

"  Call  hither  to  the  ttakp,  my  two  brave  bears." 

Shafoisp. :  2  Henry  VI.,  v.  1, 

*  4.  A  pyre. 

"  Place  barrels  of  pitch  upon  the  fatal  stake." 

Sfuikesp. :  1  Henry  VI.,  t.  4 

*5.  Judgment;  execution  generally. 
"  Bringing  the  murderous  coward  to  the  stake.' 

Shakesp, :  Lear,  11.  L 

6.  That  which  is  staked,  pledged,  or 
wagered  :  that  which  is  laid  down  or  hazarded 
to  abide  the  issue  of  an  event,  and  to  be  gained 
or  lost  by  victory  or  defeat. 

"  For  their  stakes  the  throwing  nations  fear." 

Dryden:  Annua  MirabUis,  cxxiv. 

7.  The  state  of  being  pledged  or  staked  as  a 
wager  ;  the  state  of  being  at  hazard.  (Pre- 
ceded by  at.) 

"At  every  sentence  Beta  his  life  at  stake." 

Duke:  Juvenal,  sat  It. 

*  8.  The  prize  in  a  contest. 

"  From  the  king's  hand  must  Dnuelas  take 
A  silver  dart,  the  archers'  xtnke. 

Scott :  Lady  of  the  Lake,  v,  23. 

n.  Technically: 

1.  Currying:  A  post  on  which  a  skin  is 
stretched  while  currying  or  graining. 

2.  Meiol-working :  A  small  anvil  used  by 
blacksmiths  and  sheet-metal  woikers.  It 
usually  has  a  tang,  by  which  it  is  stuck  in  a 
square  socket  of  a  bench,  block,  or  anviL  It 
has  various  forms  in  different  trades. 

3.  Shipwright.:  A  strake  (q.v.). 

4.  Vehicles:  An  upright  or  standard,  to  keep 
a  log  or  a  load  from  shifting  sideways. 

*  stake-felloTP,  s.  One  tied  or  burnt  at 
the  stake  with  another. 

Stake-head,  s. 

Rope-making :  A  horizontal  bar  supported 
by  a  post  and  stationed  at  intervals  in  the 
length  of  a  ropewalk,  to  support  the  yarns 
while  spinning.  The  upper  edge  of  the  bar 
has  pegs  to  separate  the  yarns  vvliich  are  spun 
by  the  respective  whirls  in  the  spinner. 

Stake-holder,  s. 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  One  who  holds  the  stakes, 
or  with  whom  bete  are  deposited,  when  a 
wager  is  made. 

2.  Law :  One  with  whom  a  deposit  is  made 
by  two  or  more  who  lay  claim  to  it 

Stake-iron,  s. 

Veliides:  The  same  as  Stake,  3,,  II.  4. 

stake,  v.t.    [Stake,  s.] 

1.  To  set  or  plant  like  a  stake ;  to  fasten, 
support,  or  defend  with  stakes. 

"  stake  and  hind  up  your  weakest  plants  and  flowers 
against  the -winds."— jEvetyn :  Calendar. 

2.  To  set  stakes  in  ;  to  fill  with  stakes. 

"  Then  caus'd  hia  ships  the  river  iip  to  stake. 
That  none  with  victual  should  the  town  relieve." 
Drayton:  Battle  of  Ayincourt. 

S.  To  mark  the  limits  of  by  stakes.    (Now 
followed  by  out.) 
"  First  the  nemuid  alle  the,  the  purale  suld  make, 
That  thorgh  the  reaiue  suld  go,  the  boundes  furto 
stake."  R.  liranne,  p.  3i)9, 

*4.  To  keep  out  by  means  of  stakes.  (Fol- 
lowed by  out.) 

"On  the  bank  of  loose  stones  above  the  mud  mid 
stakes  that  staked  the  tide  out."—IHckens :  &reat  Ex- 
pectations, cb.  iii. 

5.  To  pierce  or  wound  with  a  stake. 
"  A  horse  so  badly  staked  that  its  life  was  not  worth 
an  old  Rons."— Field,  Dec.  26, 18.S5. 


6.  To  wager,  to  pledge ;  to  hazard  on  the 
issue  of  souie  event. 

"Every  man  who  heads  a  rebellion  against  an  w< 
tabllshed  government  stakes  his  life  on  the  event."— 
Macaulay  :  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  v. 

Stake'-net,  5.  [Eng.  stake,  and  net.]  A  form 
of  net  for  catching  salmon,  consisting  of  a 
sheet  of  network  stretched  upon  stakes  fixed 
into  the  ground,  generally  in  rivers  or  friths, 
where  the  sea  ebbs  and  flows,  with  contriv- 
ances for  entangling  and  catcliing  the  fish. 

*stak-er,  *stak-ker,  v.i.  [Iccl.  stakra,'\ 
To  stagger  (q.v.). 

"  She  riate  her  vp,  and  stakkereth  here  and  there." 
Cltaucer:  Legendeof  Hypermcstre, 

Stak'-er,  s.  [Eng.  stake,  V.  ;  -er.]  One  who 
stakes,  wagers,  or  hazards. 

Stfik-tdm'-e-ter,  s.  [Gt.  o-TaKTo?  (staktos)  = 
falling  by  drops,  and  nirpov  (metron)  =  a  mea- 
sure. ]    A  pipette  (q.  v.). 

sta-lac'-tic,  sta-lac'-tic-al,  a.  [Eng, 
stalact{ite) ;    -ic,   -ienl]      Of  or 'pertaining  to 

stalactite  ;  resembling  stalactite. 

"  lucrusti-ated  with  this  sparry,  stalactical  anb- 
atAJice."~Derhum  :  Physico-Theoloyy,  bk.  iii.,  ch.  i. 

Sta-iaC-ti-form,  a.  [Erg.  stalacti(te) ;  -ftyrm.} 
Having  the  form  of  a  stalactite ;  like  stalac- 
tite ;  stalactical. 

Btal'-ac-tite,    •  stal-ao-ti'-tej,    s.     [Gr. 

o-ToAaKTOff  (staloGtos)  =  a  dripping  or  dropping,] 

Min.  :    A 
name  origin- 
ally given  to 
the  cones  of 
carbonate  of 
lime  found 
dependent 
from    the; 
roofs  of  cav-  j 
erns,  formed  ; 
by  the  water  j 
percolating 
through   tho 
rocks  above 
becoming 
charged  with 
carbonate  of 
lime    and 
slowly  de- 
positing  it 
on  evapora- 
tion.    The 
name  is  now  applied  to  other  mineral  sub- 
stances of  similar  form,  and  having  a  similar 
origin. 

t  Stal'-ac-tit-ed,  a.  [Eng.  stalactit(e) ;  -ed.] 
Hung  with  stalactites. 

"The  cave  is  extremely  picturesque,  its  roof  stal- 
aiitited  with  pendent  favua.— Dennis ;  Cities  &  Cemt- 
teriea  of  Etrurla,  i.  79. 

*  Stal-3>c-ti'-te^»  ».     [Stalactite.] 

stal-ac-tit'-ic,  stal-ac-tit'-ic-al,  a.  [Eng, 

stalactit{e) ;  -ic,  -ical.] 

Min.  &  Geol. :  Partaking  of  the  structure  of 
a  stalactite  (q.v.). 

"  A  brilliant  gallery  of  stalartitic  ornaments  extends 
beyond  the  great  Pillar."— Scriiner'*  Mui/azine,  April, 
1880,  p.  878. 

Stal-3,c-tif -i-form,  a.  [Eng.  stalactite,  and 
form.]    Stalactiform. 

st&l'-ag-mite,  *  stiil-^g-mi'-tes,  5.    [Gr. 

a-rdXayfj-a  (stalagma)  =  that  which  drops  ;  suff. 
'ite  (Min.).] 

Min. :  The  calcareous  or  other  mineral  sub- 
stance forming  the  floor  of  a  cave,  and  formed 
in  the  same  manner  as  a  stahutite  (q.v.). 
Structure,  laminar,  the  laminaa  frequently 
showing  a  fibrous  structure  at  right  angles 
to  the  plane  of  deposition.    [Cavk-deposits.] 

"The  process  often  goea  on  until  otnlactite  meeta 
Btalatjmite  in  a  colamiL"—Scribiier's  Magazine.  Aprtl 
1880,  p.  878.  <      i-  "r 

*  Stal-ag-mi'-te^,  a.  pi.    [Stalagmite.] 
Stal-ag-mit'-ic,  a.     [Eng.  stalagmit(e) ;  -ic.] 

Mill.  £  Geol. :  Applied  to  mineral  sub.stanees 
which  present  a  similar  structuie  to,  and 
which  have  been  foimed  in  the  same  way  as 
a  stalagmite  (q.v.). 

"Tracing  the  rlfht  edge  of  the  cut,  we  found  it  run* 
niiig  underneath  a  slalagmitlc  wrapping,  eiglit  feei 
wide  and  ten  iiichea  thick  n-t  its  tliickeat  pjirt."— 
t^rribnc)  't  Magazine,  April,  I8B0,  p.  879. 

Stai-ag-mit'-ic-al-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  stalag- 
mitical :  -ly.]  In'  the  form  or  manner  of  a 
stalagmite. 


STAZ.ACTITE3  AND  STALAQUITES. 
(OROTTU  OF  ANTIPAROS.) 


boil,  b^;  po^t,  jiS^l;  cat,  9ell,  chorus,  9hin,  ben^h;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a^;  expect,  :!Cenophon,  exist,    -ing. 
-Clan,  -tlan  =  shan.    -tiou,  -sion  =  shun ;  -tioii,  -§iou  =  zhuu.    -clous,  -tious,  -sious  =  ahus.    -bie,  -die.  &c.  ~  b^l,  d^L 
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stalagmometer— stall 


Stal-^-mom'-e-ter,  s.  [Gr.  (rraKayti6'> 
(sttUaymos)  =  a  dropping,  and  fi£Tpoi>  {metron)  = 
a  measure.]    Thesame  as  Staktometeu  (q.v.). 

Btal'-der,  s.  [Eng.  stall  =  to  set  or  place.] 
A  trestle  or  stand  for  casks. 

*  Stald'-ing,  s.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  A  coun- 
terfeit coin  in  the  rtij;n  of  Edward  I.,  worth 
about  ^d.,  manufactured  abroad,  and  sur- 
reptitioasly  introduced  into  England. 

Stale,  ra.  &s.  [Sw.  stal}a  =  to  put  into  astnll, 
to  stall-feed  ...  to  stall,  as  cattle;  Dan. 
stalde  =  to  stall,  to  stall-feed ;  stalk  =  to  stall, 
as  a  liorse  ;  staid  =  a  stable.] 

A.  As  ailjective : 

1.  Vapid  or  tasteless  from  age  or  being  kept 
too  long;  having  lost  its  life,  spirit,  and 
flavour  from  keeping.    (Prior:  Alnia,  11.  203.) 

2.  Not  new ;  not  newly  or  lately  made ; 
rather  old. 

"The  line  had  eot  too  stale  for  them  to  do  mach 
with  iV~Field.  Feb.  13,  1836. 

*  3.  Having  lost  the  life  or  graces  of  youth ; 
long  past  prime  ;  decayed. 

"  A  stale  virgin  seta  ap  a  shop  in  a  place  where  aha  1b 
not  known."— Specfai^r.    (Todd.) 

4.  Past  the  prime  through  overwork.  {Slang.) 
"Some  have  been  disabled  and  others  are  stale."— 

Field.  April  i,  1835. 

5.  Out  of  regard  from  use  orlongfamiliarity ; 
having  lost  its  novelty  and  power  of  pleasing ; 
trite,  common,  musty. 

"  A  dull  author,  atiff  and  stdls." 

Dry  den :  Art  of  Poetry. 

B.  As  substantive : 

1.  Urine.    (Shalcesp. :  Ant.  £  Cleopatra,  i.  4.) 

*  2.  That  which  is  worn  out  by  use,  or  hag 
become  vapid  and  tasteless,  as  old,  flat  beer. 

*  3.  A  prostitute.  (Skakesp. :  Much  Ado 
About  Nothing,  iv.  1,) 

stale-c1iec],ue,  a-  An  antedated  cheque. 
iOheck,  II.  2.] 

Stale-demand,  s. 

Law :  A  claim  for  a  long  time  dormant  and 
undemanded. 

*  stale  (1),  s.  [A.S.  stoiu  =  theft,  from  stelan 
=  to  steal  (q.v.),] 

1.  Something  set  up  to  allure  or  dmw  others 
to  any  place  or  purpose ;  a  bait,  a  decoy,  a 
snare.    (Dryden  :  Don  Sebastian,  i.  1.) 

2.  A  stalking-horse. 

3.  A  laughing-stock ;  a  dupe  ;  an  object  of 
ridicule. 

"  To  make  me  a  stale  amongst  these  matea." 

ShaJcesp.  :  Taming  of  ths  .Shrew,  i.  1. 

4.  The  same  as  Stale-mate  (q.v.). 

"  Like  a  stale  at  chesse,  where  it  is  no  mate,  hut  yet 
the  game  cannot  aiir."— Bacon :  Easays ;  0/  lioldnesa. 

Stale-mate,  s. 

Cfiess  :  The  position  of  the  king,  when  he  is 
80  placed  that,  though  not  at  the  nioiiient 
actually  in  check,  he  is  unable  to  nmve  with- 
out placing  himself  in  chtcJi,  and  there  is  no 
other  piece  that  can  be  moved.  In  such  a 
case  the  game  is  considered  as  drawn. 

stale-mate,  v.t.  To  subject  to  a  stale- 
mate ;  hence,  to  push  or  drive  into  a  coiner, 
to  bring  to  a  stand. 

Stale  (2),  stall,  steal,  steale,  stele, 
steel,  s.  [A.S.  steel,  stel ;  Dut.  steel;  Ger. 
stiel  =  a.  stalk  (q.v.).] 

1.  A  long  handle. 

"  It  lijith  a  long  stale  or  handle,  with  a  button  at 
the  end  for  one's  liaud." — ifortimer :  Nusbandry. 

2.  A  round  or  rung  of  a  ladder. 

stale,  v.t.  &  i.     [Stale,  a.] 

A.  Trans. :  To  make  stale,  vapid,  tasteless, 
useless,  or  worthless  ;  to  destroy  the  life, 
beauty,  or  use  of. 

"Aee  canimt  wither  her,  nor  custom  fifal* 
Ifer  intiuite  variety.' 

S/iaketp, :  Antony  &  Cleopatra,  IL  2. 

B,  /nfraTW. ;  To  make  water,  (Said  of  liorses 
and  cattle.) 

"  I  found  my  horses  unfortauately  staled  in  the 
■night."— Field,  Jan.  30,  1S86. 

*  stale'-ly,  adv.    [Eng.  stale,  a. ;  -lyj] 

1.  In  a  stale  manner. 

2.  Of  old  :  for  a  long  time.  {Ben  Jonson: 
Catiline,  ii.  1.) 

stale' -ness,  s.     [Eng.  stale,  a.  ;  -ness.] 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  stale,  vapid, 


tasteless,  musty,  old,  or  flat ;  the  state  of 
having  lost  life  or  flavour ;  oldness,  musti- 
uess. 

"  Provided  our  landlord's  princlplea  were  sound,  we 
did  not  take  any  notioo  of  the  atalenesa  of  hia  pro- 
visions."—J  (/diaon.    iTodd-i 

2.  The  state  of  being  out  of  regard  ;  trite- 
ness, commonness :  as,  the  stateness  of  a 
remark. 

stalk  (I  silent),  (1),  *  stalke,  s.  [A  dimin. 
from  stale  (2),  s.  (q.v.) ;  cogn.  with  Icel.  stiller 
=  a  stalk  ;  Dan.  stilk ;  Sw.  st^dk.] 

1.  Ordinary  Language  : 

*  1.  One  of  the  side-pieces  of  a  ladder. 
"To  climhen  by  the  ronges  and  the  stalkes." 

Chaucer:  C.  r.,  3,624. 

2.  In  the  same  sense  as  II.  2, 

"  From  a  gtalk  into  an  ear  forth-groweB." 

Spenser :  Jiuines  q/  RoTtte, 

.S.  The  stem  of  a  quill;  anything  resem- 
bliiiii  the  stalk  or  stem  of  a  plant. 

"  They  appear  made  up  of  little  bladders,  like  those 
in  ti.e  idiime  or  atal/c  at  a  quiIl."~G'reu'. 

4.  A  tall  chimney,  usually  of  a  furnace :  a 
stack. 
II.  Technimlly : 

1.  Arch. :  An  ornament  in  a  Corinthian 
capital,  which  resembles  the  stalk  of  a  plant, 
and  which  is  sometimes  fluted.  From  it  the 
volutes  and  helices  spring. 

2.  Biol. :  The  stem  or  support'  of  an  organ, 
an  the  petiole  of  a  leaf,  the  peduncle  of  a 
flower,  or  that  of  a  brachiopod,  a  barnacle,  &c. 

3.  Founding :  An  iron  rod  armed  with  spikes, 
forming  the  nucleus  of  a  core. 

stalk- eyed,  a. 

Zool.  :  Having  the  eyes  fixed  on  movable 
footstalks,  as  in  the  Crabs,  Lobsters,  and 
Shrimps.  A  terra  applied  to  the  Podoph- 
thalmia,  and  opposed  to  sessile-eyed  (q.v.). 

stalk  (I  silent),  (2),  ».    [Stalk,  v.] 

1,  A  high,  proud,  stately  walk  or  step. 

"With  martial  stalk."  Shakesp.:  Hamlet,  L  L 

2.  The  act  of  stalking  wild  animals. 

"Cartridges  with  heavy  shot  were  chosen,  and  we 
commenced  our  Jta^ft."—/feZd,  Feb.  19,  1837. 

Stalk  (l  silent),  stalke,  v.i.  &  t.  [A.S. 
stcelcan  =  to  go  warily  ;  stcelcung  —  a  stalking ; 
Dan.  stalke  =  to  walk.] 

A.  Intransitive : 

1.  To  walk  slowly,  softly,  and  warily ;  to 
walk  in  a  sly,  stealthy  manner. 

"Into  tha  chamber  wickedly  he  ntaJks." 

shakesp. :  Ji'tpc  of  f^ucrece,  365. 

2.  To  walk  behind  a  Htal king-horse ;  to 
pursue  game  by  approaching  stealthily  behind 
cover. 

"  One  underneath  his  horse  to  get  a  shoot  doth  stalk.' 
Drayton:  Poly-Olbion,  a.  25. 

3.  To  walk  with  high,  proud,  or  pompous 
steps  ;  to  walk  in  a  pompous  or  diKnilied 
manner ;  to  pace  slowly.  It  generally  con- 
veys the  idea  of  affectfd  dignity  or  inipurt- 
ance.    {Byron:  ChUde  Harold,  ii.  19.) 

B.  Trans.  :  To  pursue  stealthily,  as  beliind 
a  stalking  horse  ;  to  pursue,  as  gfime,  by 
creeping  and  moving  behind  cover. 

"  One  of  foiir  we  marked  down  on  a  amall  pool,  and 
then  stalked." —Field,  Dec.  19,  1885. 

stalked  (2  silent),  a.  [Eng.  stalk {\),  s.  ;  -ed.] 
Having  a  stalk  or  sl^m. 

stalked-crinoids,  5.  pi. 

Zool.:  The  Crinoidea  (q.v.), 

Stalk'-er(2  silent),  s.     [Eng.  stalk,  v. ;  -er.] 

1.  One  who  stalks. 

"Deerstalking  has  been  often  dencrihed,  but  the 
adventures  of  eveiy  stalker  ditTer  iii  det.iil8."— A'mj^o!, 
Jan,  9,  188G. 

2.  A  kind  of  fishing-net. 

Stalk'-ing(isilent),23r.  ■par.,a.,k8.   [Stalk,  v.] 
A.  &  B.  -4s  pr.  par.  &  particip.  alj. :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  Aii  suhst.:  The  act  or  practice  of  pursuing 
orhuiitmgj,'aine  by  creepingand  moving  beliind 
cover,  until  near  enough  t»  be  able  to  shoot. 

Stalking-horse,  s. 

*  1.  Lit.  :  A  horse,  or  figure  like  a  horse, 
behind  which  a  fowler  conc(;aled  himself  from 
the  sight  of  the  game  he  was  following. 

"  When  the  ^ame  was  nut  to  be  run  dov^n  with  lioree 
and  hoimd,  variouw  stratagein.<t  were  u«ed  to  get  within 
Hhootiug  reach  of  it  by  the  pedestrian  tmulsuien,  the 
chief  of  which  was  called  the  stalkinjj.hnrse.  This 
was  a  canvas  figure,  resembling  a  horse  in  the  act  of 
grazLitg ;  and  so  light  that  it  could  be  uirried  in  one 


hand.  Sot  etimea  the  figure  represented  a  cov,  ita% 
or  other  couiinon  animal ;  and  under  cover  of  this  ths 
aportameu  atole  bo  nigh  the  game,  that  he  could  easily 
bring  it  down  with  shaft  or  bullet." — Knight :  Pictoriat 
Jliet.  Eng,,  ii.  887. 

2.  Fig. :  Anything  thrust  or  put  forward  to 
conceal  some  more  important  object ;  a  mask. 

"  Let  the  counseller  give  counsel  not  for  faobion  Uut 
for  conscience,  forbearing  to  make  the  good  of  the 
state  the  stalking-horse  of  hla  private  ends."— ffaA»- 
wiU:  On  Providence,  bk.  iv.,  ch.  xiv. 

Stalk'-less, a.  [Eng.  s(affc(l),  s.;-tess.]  Having 
no  stalk  ;  destitute  of  a  stalk.     [Sessfle.] 

stalk'-let  (Ik  as  k),  s.  [Eng.  stalk  (1),  s.; 
dim.  suff.  -let] 

Bot. :  The  stalk  of  a  leaflet,  a  secondary 
petiole,  a  petiolule. 

St4lk'-3^  {I  silent),  a.  [Eng.  stalk  (1),  a. ;  -y.] 
Resembling  a  stalk  ;  of  the  nature  of  a  stalk ; 
hard  as  a  stalk.     [Sessii^.] 

"  It  grows  upon  a  round  stalk,  and  at  the  top  bean 
a  great  stalky  head." — 3fartimer  :  Husbandry. 

stall,  '^  stal,  stalle,  5.  [AS.  steel,  steal  =  & 
place,  a  station,  a  stall  ;  cogn.  with  Dut.  stal  ; 
Icel.  stallr  =  a  stall ;  stalli  =  an  altar  ;  Dan. 
staid  =  a  stable;  Sw.  stall,  Ger.  stall;  O.  H. 
Ger.  stal;  Sansc.  sthala,  sthdla=.  firm  ground  ; 
Gr.  (TT^Ai^  {steU)  =  a  column.] 
L  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  A  bench,  form,  or  kind  of  table  in  tho 
open  air,  or  within  a  large  building,  on  which 
goods  are  exposed  for  sale. 

"  I  saw  a  great  deal  of  meat  on  the  stalls,  that  wei* 
placed  at  a  small  distance  from  the  tower."— iJamptor; 
Vi/yages  (an.  1688). 

2.  A  small  house  or  shed  in  the  open  air,  or 
within  a  large  building,  in  which  goods  are 
exposed  for  sale,  or  in  which  an  occupation 
is  carried  on.     (Spenser;  ¥.  Q.,  I.  v.  49.) 

3.  A  stable  ;  a  place  for  lodging  and  feeding; 
horses  or  cattle. 

4.  A  division  or  compartment  of  a  stable, 
in  which  an  ox  or  horse  stands  or  is  kept. 

"The  fat  oxe,  that  wont  ligge  in  the  stnfl." 

Spe7iser :  Shephewrds  Galender ;  Sept. 

*  5.  The  chief  seat  on  the  dais  in  a  domestic 
halt 

6.  A  fixed  seat,  wholly  or  partially  enclosed 
at  the  back,  having  elbows  at  the  sides,  and 
usually  a  ledge  for  books,  and  a  kneeling- 
board  in  front.  Stalls  are  generally  of  wood, 
occasionally  of  stone,  enriched  with  sculp- 
tured foliage  and 
figures,  some- 
times of  a  gro- 
tesque charac- 
ter; and  in  many 
cases  each  stall 
is  covered  with 
a  rich  canopy  of 
tabernacle  work; 
when  there  are 
two  rows  of 
stalls  on  each 
side,  those  in 
the  hinder  row 
only  have  can- 
opi  es.  Most 
of  the  stalls  in 
the  choir  or 
chancel  of  Eng- 
lish cathedrals 
and  churches, 
and  in  chapter- 
houses, date  from  pre-Reformation  times,  and 
were  intended  for  the  use  of  the  clergy,  the 
chapter,  or  religious.  In  cathedrals  and  col- 
legiate churches,  the  stalls  are  used  by  the 
canons  and  prebends.  Sometimes  there  is  a 
row  of  stalls  for  the  choir,  wlio  occupy  them 
bt-cause  in  some  sort  they  fulfil  part  of  the 
duties  of  the  monks— the  chanting  of  the 
divine  office. 

"  The  pope  creiites  a  canon  beyond  the  number 
limited,  and  iroiumands  the  c)iapter  to  assign  unto 
such  canon  a  slall  in  the  chuir  and  place  in  the 
chapter."— ^//f^i^e;  Parergon. 

7.  A  canonry  or  prebend. 

8.  A  high-class  seat  in  a  theatre,  between 
the  pit  (where  it  exists)  and  the  orchestra. 

9.  A  name  given  by  gamtters  and  pick- 
pockets to  those  who  walk  beloie  (front- 
stall)  and  behind  (back-stall)  the  person  who 
is  to  operate  and  his  victim,  in  order  to  co»er 
the  operation,  and  assist  in  the  escape  of  the 
actual  openitor. 

H  To  hold  a  slall :  To  be  a  canon  or  pre- 
bend of  a  cathedral  or  collegiate  church. 

II.  Milling  :  A  room.  [Uuom,  a.,  II.,  Post 
(1),  s.,  II.  5.] 


STALLS. 
(Osifard  Cathedral.) 


<&te,  fat.  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father ;   w^e,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there ;   pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;   go,  p6t, 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  son ;  mute,  ciih,  ciire,  i^joite,  cur,  rule,  full ;  try,  Syrian.    £e,  ce  =  e ;  ey  =  a ;  qu  =  kw. 
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atall-boards,  s.  pi.  A  series  of  floors  on 
wliicli  soil  or  ore  is  pitched  successively  ia 
excaviitiiij;. 

stall  ]fed,  a.  Fed  or  fattened  in  a  stall  or 
stable  oil  ar\  fodder. 

"  The  moat  fat,  and  boat 
Of  all  the  atall-fad:' 

Chapman :  Homer ;  Odyssey  xt,  161. 

Stall-feed,  v.t.  To  feed  or  fatten  iu  a 
stall  or  stable  on  dry  fodder. 

"  We  do  not  stall-feed  beyond  scattering  a  little  hay 
for  them  in  severe  weather."— ^^(d,  Sept.  4,  1886. 

*  stall-reader,  s.  One  who  reads  books 
■while  standing  at  the  stalls  at  which  they  are 
sold. 

"  Cries  the  stall-reader,  Blefia  us  I  what  a  word  on 
A  title  page  is  thia  1 "  Aliiton :  Sonnet  XL 

Stall,  V.t.  &  i.     [Stall,  s.] 
A.  Transitive : 

1.  To  put  into  a  stall  or  stable ;  to  keep  in 
a  siall. 

"  Now  fiiat  ttuUed  in  her  cmmenall " 

Spenser:  Shvpheard*  Cuiendtr ;  Sept. 

*  2.  To  place  or  set  iu  a  stall ;  to  install ;  to 
place  in  an  oifice  with  the  customary  formali- 
ties. 

"  The  inunkya  .  .  .  chas  him  to  the  ATchcbymhopya 
eee.  4  bad  ye  pnlle,  &  wna  ttallyd  auoiie  Hitar."— 
t^ahyan  :  Cronycle  (an.  1597). 

*  3.  To  place  as  in  a  stall ;  to  fix  or  fajiiten, 

so  as  to  prevent  escape, 

■*  aCaU'd  the  deer  that  tbon  ahould'dt  strike.' 

Sliafoetp. :  Complaint,  Mt, 

*4.  To  shut  up  or  in  ;  to  surround. 

"  Here  you  a  muckworm  of  the  tuwu  u>iglit  se^ 
At  his  dull  dtisk,  timid  his  legei-s  stali'd." 

Thomion :  Castle  fff  liidoUnae,  L  M. 

*5.  To  place  and  keep  securely. 
"  Pray  you  leave  me,  stall  this  in  jour  boeoDft."— 
Bhakesp. :  Alts  Well.  i.  3. 

*6.  To  plunge  into  mire,  so  as  not  to  be 
able  to  move  ;  to  bog. 

"A  Confederate  Seld-piecd  which  was  staUed  sr 
bogged  iu  a  bit  of  swampy  grouud." — Fiekt,  Sept.  \ 

*7.  To  forestall.    (Massing^.) 
8.  To  satiate,  to  fatten.    {Prov.) 

*  9.  To  allow  to  be  paid  by  instalments ;  to 
fori  .ear  to  claim  for  a  tune. 

"  His  Miijesty  would  stall  hia  fine,  and  take  it  np, 
aa  hia  eaUite  would  bear  it."—IIackiit :  Life  qf  iViiUam*, 
iL  Vl-i. 

£.  [ntransitivt : 

1.  To  live  as  in  a  stall ;  to  dwelL 

"  We  could  not  stcUl  together 
In  the  wliole  wurtd," 

Shakeitp.  :  Antony  &  Cleopatra,  T,  L 

2.  To  kennel,  as  dogs. 

3.  To  be  set  fast,  as  in  mire  ;  to  be  bogged. 

4.  To  be  tired  of  eating,  as  cattle. 

\  To  stall  off:  To  avoid,  to  frustrate. 

"Lovely  drew  out,  and,  stalling  ojf  the  challenge  of 
the  uiigeuei-uua  Duke  of  Eiclmioud,  won  by  two 
lengths."— iaiij/r«i«ifrapft,  Nov.  12,  i886. 

8tall'~age  (age  as  ig),  s.    [0.  Ft.  estaUage, 
from  eatcU  =  a  stall.] 

1.  The  right  of  erecting  a  stall  or  stalls  iu 
fairs  ;  also  the  rent  paid  for  a  stalL 

"  The  company  is  authorised  to  charge  a  weekly 
reutiil  of  sixpence  a  9qu.ire  foot  for  gtcUlage."—I)atli/ 
Telegraph,  Nuv.  14,  18H5, 

*2.  Laystall,  dung,  compost. 

*stall-a'-tion,  s.     [An  abbrev.  of  ■mstallation 
(q.v.),]    The  act  of  installing  ;  installatiou. 

"And  now  his  statlation giavr  near."— Start  7'riala 
(an.  l.'>29). 

■stall'-er,  s.     [Eng.  staU;  -er.]    A  standard- 
bearer.    {Fuller.) 

Btall'-iug,  s.     [Eng.  stall ;  -in^.J    Stabling, 
*"  stalling-ken,  s.    A  liouse  for  receiving 
stolen  goods.     (Slang.) 

stall'-in-ger,  «.    [Stall,  a.]    One  who  keeps 

a  ttlall.     (Prov.) 

stdl'-lion  (i  as  y),  *stal-aiuit,   *staU- 
and,   *  stall-ant,  *stal-on,  s.      [O.  Fr. 

eataioii  (Fr.  etalon),  from  estal  —  a  stall  (q.v.)  ; 
cl'.  Hal.  Stallone  =  a,  stallion,  an  ostler,]  A 
horse  not  castrated,  an  entii-e  horse  ;  a  horse 
kent  for  breeding  purposes, 

'  The  colt  that  for  ii  stallion  is  design'd. 
By  sure  presages  ahows  his  generous  kind." 

Dri/den :  Virgil. ;  Georgia  ilL  118. 

BtS/ll'-man,  s.     [Eng.  stalls  aad  man.]     One 
who  keeps  a  stall. 

*  Stall-on,  s.     [Stall,  s.]    A  slip,  a  cutting. 

"I  know  who  might  haue  huA  a  sMp  or  stallmi 
theieoL"— If olmslmd:  Onse.  Eui/land.  bk.  ii.,  ch.  xir. 


stS,l'-wart,  *stS.r-^Farth,  stal'-worth, 
*stal-warde,  "  stale-vrarde,  "^stale- 
wurthe,  *  stal-word,  "  sta^l-worth,  a. 

[A.y.  stcBlwyrdhe,  either  =  worth  stealing,  or 
good  at  stealing  ;  from  A.S.  stalti  =  theft,  and 
wortk(q.v.),  or  stall-worthy,  i.e.,  worthy  of  a 
place  or  stall  (q.v.).J 

1.  Strong,  stout ;  big  and  strong  in  frame. 

"  Faire  luaii  he  was  and  wis,  staZworth  &  holds." 
Uobart  Ue  Brv/itne,  p.  26. 

2.  Brave,  bold,  redoubted,  daring. 

*  Star- wart- hood,  ""stal-ward-hed*  s. 

l^wg.  stalwnrt ;  -hood.^    iSUlwartness. 
"The  kyug  adde  by  hys  vorste  wyf  one  atiilwarde  aone, 
That,  vor  hya  stalwardhed.  longe  worth  iu  mone." 
Robert  <)f  Gloucester,  p.  293. 

St3l'-wart-l^,  *  stal-ward-lyche,  *  stal'- 
worth-ly,  *  stal-worthe-ly,  ado.  [Eng. 
stalwart;  -ly.]  In  a  stal wait  manner  ;  stoutly, 
bravely. 

"  Whan  thei  were  alle  dight,  stalwortheJf/  &  fast. 
Bothe  day  4  uyght  vuto  the  toure  he  htujt." 

Rubert  de  Brunne,  p.  165. 

st^l'-wart-ness,   "^  stal'-worth -ness,  s. 

[Eng.  slalworth ;  -Tiess.]  The  quality  or  state 
of  being  stalwart. 

sta'-men  (1),  (pi.  sta'-men^  in  sense  II., 
Stam'-in-a  in  the  other  senses),  s.  [Lat. 
stam&n  (pi.  stamina)=i  tlie  warp  in  an  ujiright 
loom,  a  thread  ;  lit.  =  that  which  stands  up, 
from  s(o  =  to  stand  (q.v.).] 

L  Ordinary  Language : 

*1.  A  thread,  especially  a  thread  of  the 
warp  ;  the  warp  in  the  ancient  upright  loom 
at  which  the  weaver  stood  upright,  instead  of 
sitting. 

2.  (PL)  :  The  fixed,  firm  part  of  a  body, 
wliich  supports  it  or  gives  it  strength  and 
solidity. 

3.  Hence  (PI.)  that  which  constitutes  the 
principal  strength  or  support  of  anything; 
j.iower  of  endurance;  staying  power,  vigour, 
backbone. 

*4,  A  first  principle  ;  an  essential  part. 

"  Some  few  of  the  main  stamina,  or  chief  lines,  were 
taken  care  of  frutn  the  first,  and  made  ax'  the  first 
cT>ieids."—}Vaterla7id:   iVorks,  iv.  309, 

II.  Bot. :  The  male  organ  of  a  flower,  called 
by  the  old  botanists  an  apex  and  a  chive. 
Morjjhologically,  it  is  a  transformed  leaf.  It 
consists  of  a  filament,  an  anther,  and  pollen. 
The  last  two  are  essential,  the  first  is  not. 
When  anther  and  x^f^leii  are  wanting,  the 
stamen  is  called  sterile  or  abortive.  If  the 
stamens  are  equal  in  number  to  the  petals, 
then  normally  they  alternate  with  them. 
"When  opposite,  as  in  the  primrose,  it  is  sup- 
posed that  tlie  stamens  are 
the  second  of  two  rows,  of 
which  the  first  has  not  been 
developed.  When  the  stanii^ns 
are  twice  as  numerous  as  the 
petals,  and  are  arranged  in  a 
circle,  as  in  Silene,  it  is  be- 
lieved that  they  really  con- 
stitute two  rows  of  five  each, 
though  they  look  like  a  single 
row.  They  always  originate 
fnira  the  space  between  the 
base  of  tlie  petals  and  the  htamens. 
base  of  the  ovary,  but  tliey 
may  cohere  with  other  organs,  whence  tlie 
tejnis  Eiiigynous,  Hypogynous,  and  Perigyn- 
ous  (q.v.).  Cohesion  among  themselves  may 
make  them  Monadelphous,  Diadelphous,  or 
Polyadelphous  (q.v.).  They  may  be  on  differ- 
ent flowers,  or  even  different  plants,  from  the 
pistil.'*,  whence  tiie  tenns  Monoecious  or  Dioe- 
cious (q  v.).  Othf-r  terms  used  of  stamens 
are  exserted,  included,  declinate,  didynanious, 
and  tetradynamous  (q.v.).  In  the  Linnaean 
or  Artificial  System  of  arrangement,  most  of 
the  classes  are  framed  on  the  number  of  the 
stamens.  [Linn^an- system.]  The  stamens 
taUen  collectively  form  the  Andrceceum  or 
male  apparatus  of  the  flower. 

*  sta'-men  (2),  s.    [Stamin.] 
Sta'-mened,  a.    [Eng.  stamen  (1) ;  ■ed.l 

Bot. :  Furnished  vrith  stamens.  (Often  in 
compos.) 

"  The  long  and  abort  stnmened  flowers  of  the  prim- 
roae."— A  Brown :  Manual  of  Botany  (1874),  p.  821. 

st^m-for'-tis,  s.    [Stanium.] 

sta'-min,  *  sta-mine,  s.    [0.  Fr.  estamine, 

from  Lat.  stumineus  =  consisting  of  threads, 
from   stamen,    genit.    staminis  =  a   thread.] 


[Stamen  (1),  s,]  A  light  woollen  cloth  ;  linsey- 
woolsey.  Also  written  Tamine,  Taiuiny, 
Ta.mis,  Tamny. 

Stam'-in-a,  s.pl.    [Stamen  (1),  s.] 

t  stam'-ill-al,  a.  [Lat.  stamen,  genit.  staminia 
=  a  thread,  a  stamen.] 

1.  Pertaining  to  or  consisting  in  stamens. 

"  The  fli<t»ninaZ  whorl  may  be  regular  or  irregular," 
—R.  Brown:  Manual  of  fijf-fm/  (1874),  p.  321. 

2.  Pertaining  to  stamina;  strengtli-giving: 
as,  staminal  food. 

Bt^m'-in-ate,  a,     [Eng.  stamen  (l);  -ate.] 
Bot.  :  Furnished  with  stamens,  but  destitute 
of  a  pistil. 

"  The  whole  of  the  flowers  of  one  individual  plant 
of  a  species  may  have  ouly  etitmlu.ite  flowers.  '—R. 
Brown  :  Alanual  of  Botany  (1874),  p.  2tiu. 

*  Stam'-ln-ate,  v.t.      [Eng.  siamin(a);  -ate.] 
To  endue  with  stamina. 


sta-min'-e-al,  st^-min'-e-oiis,  a.    [Lai 

stamineus,  from  stamen,  genit,  staminis  =  A 
thread,  a  stamen.] 
Botany  : 

1.  Consisting  of  stamens, 

2.  Possessing  stamens. 

3.  Pertaining  tu  the  stamen  or  attached  to  It, 

sta-min-id'-i-um  (pi.  sta-mtn-id -i-a), «. 

[Mod.  Lat.,  dimin.  from  stamen  (q.v.).] 

Bot.  (PI.) :  The  antheridia  of  cryptogamlc 
plants. 

Sta-min-if'-er-ous,  a,  [Lat.  stamen,  genit. 
staminis  =  a  stamen,  and  fero  =  to  bear.J 
Bearing  or  having  stamens. 

sta-min-ig'-er-oiis,  a.    [Lat.  stamen,  genit. 
stamiji{is),   and  gero  =  to  bear  or  carry.] 
Bot. :  Bearing  stamens. 

stam'~in-dde,  ^  stam-m-o -di-um  (pL 
stam-in-o'-di-a),  s.  [Lat.  stainen,  genit 
staminis,  and  Gr.  etdoq  (eidos)  =  form.] 

Bot.  (PI.) :  Bodies  resembling  stamens,  ana 
probably  those  organs  in  an  abortive  state 
found  in  certain  plants.  Sometimes  they  re- 
semble scales.    [Corona,  Nectary.] 

*  stam'-mel,  *  stam'-el,  s.  &  a.     [0.  Fr. 

estamet~R  coarse  woollen  cloth;  estame  =  a 
woollen  stuff",  from  Lat.  stamen  =  a  warp.] 

A.  As  substantive : 

1.  A  kind  of  woollen  cloth,  usually  of  a  red 
colour. 

"  His  table  with  stammel,  or  some  other  carpet 
neatly  covei-ed." — Commentary  on  Chutwer,  p.  10. 

2.  A  kind  of  coarse  red  colour,  inferior  tc 
fine  scarlet. 

"  Hedhood,  the  first  that  doth  appear 
In  stammel :  fcarlet  ia  too  dear." 

Ben  Joivon :  Love's  Welcome. 

B.  As  adj. :  Made  of  stammel ;  pertaining 
to  stammel ;  of  a  red  colour  like  stamtnel, 

"  I'll  not  quarrel  with  thia  gentleman 
For  weaving  stammel  bretclies." 

Beaum.  &  Flei. :  LUlle  French  Lawyer, 

stam'-mer,  *stam-er,  v.i.  &  t.  [AS. 
stamer,  stamur=  stammering;  cogn.  with  Diit. 
stameren,  stam€len  =  to  stammer;  Ii-el.  stavir 
stammering;  stamma,  staina  =  to  stammer; 
Dan.  si(i7Jinie  =  to  stammer  ;  Sw.  stammn  ;  Ger. 
stammsrn,  stamvieln,  from  O.  H.  Ger.  stavi  — 
stammering;  Goth.  stomTHs  —  sLammering.] 

A.  Intransitive : 

1.  To  make  involuntary  breaks  or  pauses 
in  speaking  ;  to  speak  in  a  hesitating  or  fal- 
tering manner  ;  to  hesitate  or  falter  ill  speak- 
ing ;  to  speak  with  stops  or  difliculty ;  to 
stutter. 

"And  the  Black-robe  chief  made  answer. 
Stammered  in  bis  si>eech  a  little." 

Longfellow  •  Uiawatha,  xxii, 

2.  To  speak  imperfectly  or  like  a  child. 

"  And  ttammering  babea  are  taught  to  lisp  thy  name,** 
Dryden  :  Absalom.  &  Avhitophel,  i.  243. 

B.  Trans. :  To  utter  or  pronounce  with  hesi- 
tation or  imperfectly.    (Frequently  with  fMt.) 

"  When  children  first  begin  to  spell. 
And  stamm^er  out  a  syllable." 

Cowper :  The  Parrot. 

stam'-mer,  s.  [Stammer,  v.]  Defective  of 
imperfect  utterance  or  speech  ;  a  stuttering. 

Stam'-mer-er,  s.  [Eng.  stammer,  v. ;  -er.] 
One  who  stammers  in  his  speech  ;  a  stutterer. 

"  Michasl,  the  Stammerer  sent  from  the  Eaat," 
Longfellow :  Golden  Legend,  vi. 


boil,  10^;  pout,  jowl;  cat,  jell,  chorus,  jhln,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a§;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist,    ph  =  £ 
-cian.  -tlan  =  shen.    -tion,  -sion  =  shun ;  -tion,  -eion  =  zhiin.    -cioos.  -tious.  -sious  =  shiis.    -ble.  -die.  Sic.  =  bel,  deL 
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Btaxn'-mer-ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.  [Stam- 
MER,  v.] 

A.  As  pr.  par. ;  (See  the  verb). 

B.  As  adj. :  Characterized  by  spasmodic, 
hesitating,  or  defective  speech  ;  apt  to  stam- 
mer or  stutter  ;  hesitating  in  speech. 

**  The  Psythian  grape  we  dry ;  Ltigeau  juice 
Will  stammei-ing  tongues  and  staggering  feet  pro- 
duce." Dryden :  Virgil ;  Ueorgic  iL  13i 

C.  As  substantive : 

Pathnl.  :  A  defect  of  utterance  which  renders 
one  unable,  especially  when  excited,  to  pro- 
nounce certain  syllables.  It  is  iiiuch  more 
coniition  in  men  tlian  in  women.  It  does 
not  generally  appear  till  about  the  fifth, 
and  often  culminates  about  tlie  tenth  year. 
Tnongh  there  may  be  organic  defect,  tlie  lact 
tliat  it  varies  in  intensity  at  different  times 
shows  that  it  is  chiefly  functional.  Piactice 
in  slow,  deliberate,  and  careful  enunciation 
tends  to  diminish  it,  and  the  more  one  can  gain 
self-possession  in  speaking  tlie  more  likely 
is  the  defect  to  disappear  altogether. 

Stam'-mer-ing-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  stammering ; 
-ly.\  in  a  stannneringmanner  ;  with  a  stam- 
mer or  hesitation  in  speech. 

stamp,  stampe,  v.t.  &  {.  [A.S.  stempen; 
cogn.  with  Dan.  stnmpen;  Icel.  stappa;  Sw, 
stampa ;  Dan.  stamps;  Ger.  stampfen;  O.  Fr. 
estamper;  Fr.  etamper ;  jSr.  ot^h^m  (stembo); 
Sansu.  stoRtfaA  =  to  makefimiorhard  ;  O.H.Ger. 
stomp/i  =  a  pestle  for  pounding;  Ital.  siavi- 
pare  =  to  stiiinp  ;  Sp.  estampar.] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  strike,  beat,  or  press  forcibly  with  the 
bottom  of  ttie  foot,  or  by  pressing  the  foot 
downwards. 

"  Uuder  my  feet  I  stamp  thy  cardinal's  hat." 

Shaketp.  :  1  ffenrg  VI.,  L  8. 

2.  To  thrust  or  press  down  with  force  :  as, 
To  stamp  the  foot  on  tlie  ground. 

3.  To  impress  with  some  mark  or  figure  ;  to 
mark  with  an  impression. 

*'  It  must  be  written  on  »(amp''d  paper,  forinatance." 
'  •^^itpin:  Sei'moiis,  vol.  iii.,  Bcr.  23. 

4.  To  impress,  to  imprint. 

"  Whereiu  Ih  itamped  the  semblance  of  a  devil." 
Shakes^.  :  Jttipe  of  Lucrece,  l,24fi. 

5.  To  mark,  impress,  or  imprint  deeply. 

"  Biaiicb  and  leaf 
Are  stamped  with  au  eternal  grief." 

B/jron:  Bride  of  Abydot,  li.  18. 

6.  To  affix  a  stamp  to,  as  for  postage  or 
receipt :  as,  To  stamp  a  letter. 

*  7.  To  make  valid  and  correct,  as  coins  by 
stamping. 

"An  eye  can  stamp  and  counterfeit  advantages." 
Shakeip.  :  Othello,  11  1. 

8.  To  cut  into  various  shapes,  forms,  or 
figures  with  a  stamp. 

9.  To  crush  by  the  downward  action  or 
pressure  of  a  pestle,  as  in  a  stainping-mill 
(q.v.). 

"  I  took  the  calf  yon  had  made,  burned  it  with  fire, 
and  Btampad  and  grouud  it  very  siualL"— i)euf.  ix  21. 

B.  Intransitive : 

1.  To  strike  the  foot  with  force  on  the 
ground. 

*'  Here's  no  war-steed's  neiyh  and  champing, 
Shunting  clans  or  squadrons  itam-ping." 

Scott :  Ladu  of  the  Luke,  i.  SI. 

2.  To  press  or  thrust  down  anything  with 
the  foot :  as,  He  stamped  on  the  paper. 

^  To  stamp  out:  To  extinguish,  as  fire,  by 
stamping  on  ;  hence,  to  extirpate,  as  a  disease 
which  liHS  broken  out  in  a  herd,  as  cattle,  &c., 
by  destroying  the  animal  or  animals  affected  ; 
and  generally,  to  exterminate,  to  ei-adicate,  to 
extirpate. 

"  The  ttamping-out  policy  was  adopted  to  save  the 
uninfected,  but  endangered  cattle.  —Britith  Quar- 
terly Ueoiew,  Ivlt  213  (I87a). 

Bt&mp,  s.     [Stamp,  v.] 
X.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  The  act  of  stamping. 

"  At  ouTStamp  here  o'er  and  o'er  one  fallB," 
ShafcKsp  :  Hiilsummer  Nights  Dream,  iii.  2. 

2.  An  instrument  fer  making  impressions 
or  marks  on  other  bodies  ;  an  engraved  blo<;k 
by  which  a  mark  may  be  delivered  by  pressure. 

3.  A  mark  or  figure  impressed  or  imprinted  ; 
an  impression. 

4.  Hence,  a  distinguishing  mark  of  any  kind. 

"  His  other  gifts 
All  bear  the  royal  stamp,  that  sjjeaks  them  btB." 
Crrwper  :  Tfisk.  v.  551. 

5.  A  character  or  reputation,  good  or  bad, 
attached  t"  anythbig. 

"  A  pecaliar  atamp  of  iuipiety." — South  :  Sermons. 


6.  Make,  cast,  form,  character. 

"  Not  a  soldier  of  this  season's  stamp, 
Should  go  so  general  current  through  the  world." 
SUakeSp. :  1  Henry  IV.,  iv.  1. 

7.  That  which  is  stamped  or  marked. 

"  The  mere  despair  of  surgery  he  cures ; 
Hanging  a  golden  stam-p  about  their  necks, 
Put  on  with  holy  prayers," 

Shakesp. :  Macbeth,  Iv.  3. 

*  8.  A  picture  cut  in  wood  or  metal,  or  made 
by  impression ;  an  engraving,  a  plate   (Fr. 


"  At  Venice  theypnt  out  very  curious  stamps  of  th» 
several  edifices,  which  are  moat  famous  for  their 
beauty  and  magnificence." — Addison  :  On  Italy. 

9.  An  official  mark  set  upon  things  charge- 
able with  some  duty  or  tax,  to  show  tliat  such 
duty  or  tax  has  been  paid;  the  impression  of 
a  public  mark  or  seal  made  by  the  government 
or  its  officers  upon  paper  or  j)archineut, 
whereon  private  deeds  or  otiier  legal  instru- 
ments are  written  for  the  purposes  of  revenue. 

^  Hence,  the  plural,  stamps^  is  equivalent  to 
Stamp-duties  (q.v.). 

10.  A  small  piece  of  paper,  having  a  certain 
figure  impressed  by  government  and  sold  to 
the  public  to  be  affixed  to  papers  liable  to 
duty,  in  order  to  show  tliat  such  duty  has 
been  paid  :  as,  aposlage-s(((wip. 

11.  An  instrument  for  cutting  out  materials 
(as  paper,  leather,  &c)  into  various  forms  by 
downward  pressure;  an  instrument  for  cutting 
out  objects,  such  as  wads,  planchets,  blanks 
for  making  various  objects. 

*12.  Authority,  currency;  value  derived 
from  any  suff'rage  or  attestation. 

"  The  common  people  do  not  judge  of  vice  or  virtuo 
by  the  morality  or  tlie  imtuonUity,  so  much  as  by 
the  stamp  which  is  set  upun  it  by  men  of  figure."— 
L'£st7-ange. 

IL  Technically: 

1.  BookbiTid. :  A  brass  tool  for  embossing 
or  gilding.  Some  are  hand-stamps,  others 
are  arranged  on  a  foundation  plate  and  used 
in  a  press. 

2.  Leather :  A  machine  for  softening  hides, 
&c.,  by  pounding  them  in  a  vat. 

3.  Metall. :  A  tool  or  machine  by  which 
sheet-metal  is  moulded  into  form  by  a  blow 
or  simple  pressure. 

4.  Mining : 

(1)  One  of  the  pestles  or  vertically  moving 
bars  in  an  ore-stamping  mill. 

(2)  A  mark  cut  in  the  roof  or  side  of  the 
mine,  as  a  point  of  reference  to  show  the 
amount  of  work  done. 

5.  Print :  A  letter.  (Used  chiefly  of  small 
type.) 

Stamp  Act,  s.  An  act  for  regulating  the 
stamp-duties  to  be  imposed  on  various  docu- 
ments :  specif.,  an  act  passed  by  the  British 
Parliament,  in  1765,  imposing  a  stamp-duty 
on  all  paper,  parchment,  and  vellum,  used  in 
the  American  colonies,  and  declaring  all 
writings  on  unstamped  paper,  &c.,  to  be  null 
and  void.  The  indignation  roused  by  this  act 
was  one  of  the  causes  of  the  Revolution. 

Stamp-battery,  s. 

Metall. :  A  series  of  stamps  in  a  machine  for 
comminuting  ores.     [Stamp,  «.,  II.  4.] 

stamp-colltsctor,  s. 

1.  One  who  collects  specimens  of  the  stamps 
of  various  nations  as  articles  of  curiosity. 

2.  A  collector  or  receiver  of  stamp-duties. 

stamp-distributor,  s.  An  official  who 
issues  or  sells  government  stamps. 

stamp-duty,  s.  A  tax  or  duty  imposed 
on  pieces  of  parchment  or  paper,  on  which 
many  kinds  of  lep;al  instruments  are  written. 
Pncuments  which  are  liable  to  stamp-duty 
are  not  admissible  in  evidence  unless  they 
bear  the  stamp  required  by  law.    {English.) 

stam.p  -  hammer,  s.  A  direct-acting 
hammer  where  the  hammer-block  is  lifted 
vertically,  either  by  cams  or  friction-rollers, 
or  by  steam  or  water- pressure  acting  on  a 
piston  in  a  closed  cylinder.    {Percy.) 

stamp-head,  s.  The  iron  block  at  the 
end  of  a  vertical  stamping-bar, 

stamp-mill,  stamping-mill,  s, 

Metall. :  A  mill  in  which  the  rock  is  crushed 
by  descending  pesties  which  are  lifted  by 
water  or  steam-power. 

stamp-note,  s. 

Comm. :  A  memorandum  delivered  by  a 
shipper  of  goods  to  the  searcher,  which,  when 


stiimped  by  him,  allows  the  goods  to  be  sent 
off  by  lighter  to  the  sliip,  and  is  the  captain's 
authority  for  receiving  them  on  board. 

stamp-office,  s.  An  office  where  govern- 
ment stamps  are  i,ssued,  and  where  stanip' 
duties  and  taxes  are  received. 

St&m-pede%  s.  [Sp.  &  Port.  estampido  =  a 
crash,  the  sound  of  anything  bursting  or  fall- 
ing.] A  sudden  fright,  seizing  upon  laige 
bodies  of  horses  or  cattle,  in  droves  or  en- 
campments on  the  prairies,  and  causing  them 
to  run  for  long  distances  ;  a  sudden  disi'i'c-;!! 
of  a  herd  of  cattle  or  horses  ;  hence,  a  sud^-u 
flight,  as  of  an  army,  in  consequence  oi  a 
panic ;  a  hurried  rush. 

"A  stampede  was  made  to  the  nearest  place 


-Field,  Feb.  12, 1887. 
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Stam-pede',  v.t.  &  i.     [Stampede,  s.] 

A-  Trans. :  To  cause  to  break  off  in  a  stam- 
pede ;  to  cause  to  take  to  panic  or  flight. 

•vniere  is  little  fear  that  they  will  wander  away  from  ■ 
the  horse  unless  stampeded,  and  that  rarely  occurs." —  ' 
Scribner'a  Magaxine,  April,  1880,  p.  932. 

B.  Intrans, :  To  take  to  sudden  flight,  aa 
In  a  panic 

*  stam-pe'-do,  •.    [Stampede,  s.] 

atamp'-er,  «.    [Eng.  stamp,  v. ;  -er.] 
I,  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  One  who  stamps :  as,  a  stamper  in  a  posfr   \ 
office. 

2.  An  instrument  for  stamping ;  a  stamp.  ! 
*3.  The  foot.  (Broome:  Jovial  Crew,  i.)  > 
IL  Porcelain  :  A  mill  with  heavy  iron-shod    ' 

stamps,  which  comminute  calcined  flints  for   | 
porcelaiu. 

Stamper-press,  ».    A  press  for  stamp-  , 
ing  sheet-metal. 

St^mp'-ing,  pr.  par.  or  a.    [Stamp,  ^] 

stamping  -  machine,  stamping  - 
press,  s. 

Metall. :  A  machine  for  swaging  sheet-metal 
between  dies  to  the  requisite  form. 

Stamping-mill,  s.     [Stamp-mill.] 

Stamping  -  press,  s.     [Stampinq-jtv 

CHiNE.]  ': 

st^n^e,  s.    [Fr.,  from  Lat.  stans,  pr.  par.  ofsfo   , 
=  to  stand.]    [Stanza.] 

1.  A  site,  a  position,  a  situation;  an  area 
for  building. 

"  No  !  sooner  majr  the  Saxon  glnnet 
Unhx  Beuledi  iroin  hie  stance." 

Hcott :  Lady  qf  the  Li^e,  iv.  8. 

•  2,  A  stanza 

"  The  first  stance  of  the  second  song,' 

ChapTTian  :  Alas<pie  of  Middle  Temple. 

Stanch,  staunch  (u  silent),  *  staunclto, 

v.t.  &  i.  [O.  Fr.  estaiidier  (Fr.  itancher),  fmiu 
Low  Lat.  stanto  =  to  stop  the  flow  of  blond  ; 
stanca  =  a  dam  to  keep  in  water.]    [Stank.] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  stop  or  prevent  the  flow  of,  as  blood. 

**  And  with  a  charm  she  stanched  the  blood." 

Scott :  Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel,  iii.  S3. 

2.  To  stop  the  flow  of  blood  from :  as.  To 
starich  a  wound. 

3.  To  quench,  as  thirst  or  fire ;  to  allay,  to 

extinguish. 

"  To  staunch  the  thrust  of  my  blief  all  bitterBefl."i' 
Ohitacer:  Jestament  of  Love,  bk.  i. 

B.  IntraTis. :  To  stop  flowing  or  sjinning, 

"A  woman  touched  the  hem  of  his  garment,  and 
Immediately  her  issue  stanched." — Luke  viii.  44. 

stanQh,  staunch  (n  silent),  a.  &  s.    [O.  Fr. 

estanche,   pa.   par.  of  estcmcher  ■=■  to  stanch 
(q.T.) ;  cf.  Si>.  stoTtco  =  water-tight,  not  leaky  I 
(said  of  a  ship).]  \ 

A.  As  adjective,  ; 

1.  Strong  and  tight;  not  leaky;  sound, 
firm,  watertight. 

'*  Build  Hie  straight.  0  woT-thy  Master, 
Staunch  and  strong,  a  t''        "  vessel. ' 

Lonyfellnw :  Bui^uing  qfthe  S7iip, 

2.  Firm  in  principle  ;  r.oiind  in  heart;  steudy, 
constant,  hearty,  loyal,  trustworthy. 

"Some  of  the  xtaunchest  friends  of  the  people," — 
Snox :  S/Arii  of  Despotism, 

"  3.  Close,  secret,  private. 

B,  Asmxhst.  :  A  flood-gate  for  accumulating 
a  head  of  water  in  a  river  to  float  boats  over 
shallows,  when  it  is  allowed  to  escape. 

stanch'-el,  s.    [See  def.] 
Arch.  :  A  stanchion  (q.v.). 


2&te,  fat,  fiire,  amidst,  what,  faJL^  fiither;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  so,  poi!, 
or,  wore,  w^oU;  w6rX  whd,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full;  trVi  Syrian,    se,  09  =  e;  ey  =  a;  qu  —  kw. 


stancher — stand 
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stan^li'  -er,  staunph'-er  («  silenr),  s.  [Eng. 
standi;  -er.]  One  who  or  tliat  which  stanches 
or  stops  the  flow  of  blood. 

Stan'-cliion,  s.  [O.  Fr.  estangon,  estanson 
(Fr.  eiajipoii),  dimin.  from  estance  =  a  sitiiatinn, 
a  condition,  a  stanchion,  from  Low  Lat. 
stantia  =  a  house,  a  chamber,  from  Lat.  stans, 
pr.  par.  of  sto  =  to  stand.] 
I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  A  prop,  a  support,  a  post,  a  pillar,  a 
beam,  or  the  like,  used  as  a  support,  as  a 
piece  of  timber  supporting  one  of  the  main 
parts  of  a  roof. 

2.  One  of  the  vertical  bars  of  a  stall  for 
cattle. 

II.  Technically : 

1.  Mack.  :  A  principal  post  of  a  frame  ;  es- 
pecially one  giving  lateral  support. 

2.  Naxitk-al: 

(1)  A  post,  to  which  man-ropes  are  attached 
at  a  gangway  or  stairs. 

(2)  Posts  which  support  the  quarter-railing, 
netting,  awning,  &c, 

3.  Shipwright.:  A  post  for  supporting  the 
deck-beams. 

stancMon-gan, ».  A  pivot-gun ;  a  duck- 
gun. 

Stanch'-less,  staungh'-less  (n  silent),  a. 
fEng.  stanch ;  -less.]  Incapable  of  being 
stanched  or  stopped  ;  unquenchable  ;  insati- 
able. 

"  with  this  there  grows, 
In  my  moat  ill-compoBed  affection,  such 
A  stanchless  avarice."  bTiakesp.  ■  Macbeth,  iv.  8. 

stangh'-ness,  staun^h'-ness  (u  silent),  ;>. 
[Eog.  stanch;  -iiess.] 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  stanch  ; 
sound,  firm,  or  not  leaky. 


2.  Firmness  in  principle;  closeness  of  ad- 
herence ;  constancy. 

*8tanck,  ""  stank,  a.  [0.  Fr.  estanc;  Ital. 
s(a/ico  =  tired,  weary.]  Tired,  exhausted,  faint. 

"  Diggon,  I  am  bo  utiflfe  and  so  stanck." 

Sptmaer :  Shcpheardt  Calender ;  Sept. 

Stand,  *  stond,  *  stonde  (pa.  t.  *  $tod, 
*  stode,  stood,  pa.  par.  *  standen,  *stondeiij 
stood),  v.i.  &  t.  [A.S.  standan,  stovAen  (pa.  t 
st6d,  pa.  par.  standen);  cogn.  with  Icel.  standa; 
Goth,  standan ;  Dut.  staan,  pa.  t.  stand ; 
Dan.  staae,  pa.  t.  stod;  Sw.  st^,  pa.  t.  stod; 
Ger.  stehen,  pa.  t.  stand  ;  Lat.  sto  =  to  stand  ; 
8ansc.  sthd  =  to  stand.]  I 

A«  Intransitive : 

1.  To  be  stationary  in  an  erect  or  upright 
position  ;  to  be  set  in  an  upright  position,  as — 

(1)  Of  men  or  heasts :  To  be  upon  the  feet ; 
opposed  to  lying,  sitting,  or  kneeling. 

"  Thus  ttandt  she  in  a  trembling  ecstacy." 

Shakegp.  :  Venits  Jt  Adonis,  895. 

(2)  Of  things: 

(a)  To  be  on  end  ;  to  be  set  upright. 

"Look  how  you  see  a  field  of  standing  com. 
When  some  atrong  wind  In  sammer  haps  to  blow." 
Drayton  :  Battle  o/Agincourt. 

(b)  To  become  erect. 

"  Mote,  and  amaz'd,  my  hair  with  horror  ttood; 
Fear  shrunk  my  sinews,  and  cuugeal'd  my  blood." 
Dryden  :  Virgil ;  ^Eneid  lii.  40. 

2.  To  cease  from  progress  or  motion ;  not 
to  proceed  ;  to  cease  m{iving ;  to  come  to  a 
stand  or  a  state  of  rest :  to  pause,  to  stop,  to 
halt. 

"Stand,  ho  I  Speak  the  word  along." — Shakesp.: 
Jviiux  C(B$ar,  iv.  2. 

3.  To  be,  as  regards  situation  or  position  ; 
to  be  situated  or  located  ;  to  have  a  site  or 
position. 

"My  house  doth  ttand  by  the  church."— Sfto*c<p.  .- 
ruel/th  Jfiffht,  ill.  L 

i.  To  continue  or  remain  without  ruin  or 
injury  ;   to  continue  to  withstand  or  resist 
decay  or  injury ;  to  last,  to  endure,  to  abide. 
(Of  material  things.) 
"  Troy  in  our  weakuess  stands,  not  in  her  streng:th." 
Shakesp. :  Troilus  &  Cressida,  i.  S. 

6.  To  continue,  to  endure,  to  abide.  (Of 
immaterial  things.) 

"  Now  doth  my  honour  stand  as  firm  as  faith." 

Shakesp.  :  Merry  Wives,  iv.  4. 
6.  To  maintain  one's  ground  or  position. 
(1)  Not  to  yield  or  give  way ;  to  resist  suc- 
cessfully. 

"Put  on  the  whole  annotir  of  God,  that  ye  raay  be 
able  to  stand  against  the  wiles  of  the  devu."—Ephe' 
tian*  vi.  11. 


(2)  Not  to  fall  or  fail ;  to  be  acquitted  or 
approved. 

*'  Readere,  by  whose  judgment  I  would  stand  or  fall, 
would  u.jt  be  such  as  are  accniivliited  only  with  the 
French  and  Italian  ci\tica."—AUdison :  Spectator. 

(3)  To  remain  constant ;  to  be  llxed  or  con- 
stant. 

"  Watch  ye,  stand  fast  in  the  faith,  quit  you  like 
men,  be  strong."— i  Corinthians  xvi.  13, 
*(4)  To  delay,  to  pause,  to  stop. 

"They  will  auapect  they  shall  make  but  small  pro- 
gre»a,  if,  in  the  bouks  tliey  read,  they  must  stand  to 
exauiiuo  and  unravel  every  aiguinent."— iocA*. 

7.  To  stagnate  ;  to  be  stagnant ;  not  to  fiow 
or  run. 

"  Cream  and  mantle  like  a  standing  pond." 

Sha/cesp. :  Merchant  of  Venice,  i.  1. 

8.  To  maintain  a  fixed,  fiim,  or  steady  atti- 
tude; to  take  up  a  fixed  or  firm  position,  as 
of  oi)position,  resistance,  or  defence. 

"  Fro'"  enemies  lieav'n  keep  your  majesty ; 
And  wiien  they  stand  against  yuu,  may  they  falL" 
Shukt'sp  :  2  Ilenru  IV.,  iv.  4. 

9.  To  remain  or  continue  in  the  present 
state. 

"If  meat  make  my  brother  to  offend.  I  will  eat  no 
flesh  while  the  world  standetli."—!  Corinthians  viu.  13. 

*  10.  To  persevere,  to  persist. 

"  Never  staiid  in  a  lye  when  thou  art  acensed.  but 
ask  pardon  and  make  amends."- ra^Zor.'  Holy  Living. 

11.  To  be  pertinacious,  unyielding,  particu- 
lar, or  obstinate. 

"  To  stand  upon  every  point,  and  be  curious  in  par- 
ticulars, belongeth  to  the  tirat  author  of  the  story,"— 
2  Maccabees  ii.  30. 

*12.  Tu  remain  satisfied  ;  to  depend. 

"  Though  Page  be  a  secure  fool,  and  stand  so  firmly 
on  his  wife's  frailty,  yet  I  cannot  put  off  my  oijinlou 
80  easily,"— .^aAe«p.  .■  Merry  Wives,  ii.  1. 

13.  To  be  in  a  particular  state  or  condition ; 
to  be  ;  to  fare. 

"It  stands  well  with  him." —Shakesp.  :  Two  Gentle- 
men, ii.  5. 

*  14.  To  be  or  lie  exposed  or  subject. 

"Have  I  lived  to  stand  In  the  taunt  of  one  that 
makes  fritters  of  Euglish?"— SftaAflip. .-  Merry  Wiva 
of  Windsor,  v.  5. 

15.  To  be  consistent ;  to  agree,  to  accord. 

"  I  pray  thee.  II  it  stands  with  honesty. 
Buy  thuu  the  cottage,  pasture,  and  the  flock." 

Shakesp. :  As  Kou  Like  It,  ii.  4. 

16.  To  be  in  the  place  of  anything  ;  to  repre- 
sent a  tiling  ;  to  be  equivalent. 


17.  To  be  valid ;  to  continue  in  force ;  to 
have  efficacy. 

"  No  conditions  of  our  peace  can  stand." 

Shakesp.  :  2  Henry  IV..  iv.  1. 

18.  To  be  or  be  placed  with  regard  to 
relative  position,  rank,  or  order. 

"  Mr. got  down  with  a  fine  put,  and  stood  again 

one  up." — Field,  Sept.  25,  18B6. 

19.  To  measure,  as  from  the  top  to  the 
bottom,  or  from  the  head  to  the  feet :  as.  He 
stood  six  feet  high. 

20.  To  become  a  candidate  for  an  office  or 
the  like. 

21.  To  hold  a  certain  course,  as  a  ship;  to 
be  directed  towards  any  particnlar  spot. 

"  On  the  afternoon  of  the  second  of  May  he  stood 
out  to  sea  before  a  favourable  breeze."— Jfocautay  / 
Sift.  Eng.,  ch.  v. 

B.  TraTisitive : 

1.  To  place  or  set  in  an  erect  position ;  to 
set  up. 

2.  To  endure,  to  sustain,  to  bear,  to  put  up 
with ;  to  be  able  to  endure  or  meet :  as,  To 
stand  cold,  to  stand  expense. 

*  3.  To  await;  to  abide  by;  to  suffer  ;  to 
stand  by. 

"  Bid  him  disbanil  the  legions,  .  .  . 
And  stand  the  j  udgment  of  a  Roman  senate." 

Addison:  Cato,  Ii  1. 

*  i.  To  resist  without  yielding ;  to  with- 
stand. 

"  None  dnrst  stand  him  ; 
Here,  there,  and  every  wliere,  enrag'd  he  flew." 

Shakesp. ;  1  Henry  VI.,  i.  1, 

5.  To  be  at  the  expense  of ;  to  pay  for. 
(Colloq.) 

"  [He]  asked  us  to  stand  him  a  drop  of  mm." — Daily 
Telegraph,  June  9,  1885. 

^  SUind  with  many  adverbs  assumes  an  idea 
of  motion  as  previous  to  coming  to  rest  or 
stop,  or  of  a  state  caused  by  previous  motion, 
and  is  almost  equivalent  to  go,  step,  move, 
come:  as,  to  stand  aloof,  to  sUmd  aside,  to 
stand  back. 

S  1.  To  stand  against :  To  oppose,  to  resist. 
"  stand  against  us  like  an  enemy." 

Shakesp.  :  1  Eenry  IT.,  It.  & 
2.  To  stand  by : 
(1)  With  by  as  an  adverb. 


(a)  To  be  present,  without  taking  an  active 
part ;  to  be  a  spectator  ;  to  bu  near. 

"  Margaiet's  curse  is  fall'n  upon  our  heads. 
For  standing  by  when  Richard  kitliJ  lier  son." 

Shakesp. :  iiidiard  ///.,  iii.  3, 
(6)  To  be  placed,  left,  or  set  aside ;  to  be 
neglected  or  disregarded. 

"  We  make  all  our  addresses  to  the  promiseB,  hog 
and  cares-i  them,  and  in  the  inter! lu  let  tue  cumiuauda 
stand  by  neglected."— y^ecti^  of  Piety. 
(2)  Witli  by  as  a  preposition. 

(a)  To  snppoi't,  to  assist ;  not  to  desert. 

"  Now,  brother  Richard,  will  you  stand  by  ub?" 
Shakesp.  :  3  Henry  VI.,  iv.  L 

(b)  To  rest  in,  to  repose. 

"  The  world  is  inclined  to  stand  by  the  Arundellan 
marbles."— Pope.-  Essay  on  Homer. 

(c)  Naut. :  To  attend  to,  and  be  prepared 
for  action  with  :  as,  To  stand  by  the  anchor. 

3.  To  stand  fire:  To  remain  firm  without 
giving  way,  while  under  fire  fi-om  an  enemy. 

4.  To  stand  for : 

(1)  To  espouse  the  cause  of;  to  support,  to 
maintain. 

"I  stand  wholly /or  you." — Shakesp.:  Merry  WteeM 
of  Windsor,  li.   2, 

(2)  To  represent ;  to  be  in  the  place  of. 

"  I  stand  here /or  him."    Shakesp, :  Benry  V.,  U.  4> 

(3)  To  offer  one's  self  as  a  candidate. 

"  Were  he  to  stand  for  consul," 

Shakesp. :  Coriolanut,  VL  t. 

(4)  Naut. :  To  direct  the  course  towards. 

5.  To  stand  from : 

Naut. :  To  direct  the  course  away  from. 

6.  To  stand  in : 

(1)  To  join  in. 

(2)  To  cost :  as,  It  stood  me  in  ten  shillings. 

(3)  Naut.  :  To  direct  the  course  towards  the 
land  or  a  harbour.  (With  for  before  tho 
object  of  the  course.) 

7.  To  stand  in  for  ;  [TI  6.  (3)]. 

*  8.  To  staTid  in  hand :  To  be  conducive  to 
one's  interest ;  to  be  advantageous  or  service- 
able. 

9.  To  standoff: 

(1)  To  keep  at  a  distance. 

(2)  To  refuse  ;  not  to  comply. 

"  Stand  no  more  qff."      Shakesp.  :  AlPs  WeU,  Ir.  S: 

(3)  To  keep  at  a  distance  in  friendship  (» 
social  intercourse  ;  to  forbear  intimacy. 

"  Such  behaviour  frights  away  friendship,  and 
makes  it  »ta7idoffm  dialilte  and  aversion."— CoHier  .- 
On  Friendship. 

*  (4)  To  appear  prominent ;  to  have  relief, 

"  Picture  is  best  when  it  standeth  q^  aa  if  It  w«» 
carved."— JfoWoji  .■  Architecture. 

10.  To  stand  off  and  on : 

Naut. :  To  sail  toward  the  land  and  thea 
from  it. 

11.  To  stand  on :  [TT  22]. 

12.  To  stand  one's  ground :  [Ground,  «.,  Tf  9J. 

13.  To  stand  out : 

(1)  To  project,  to  be  prominent. 

"Their  eyes  stand  oufwithfatneBS."- /"gaimlrxiiHt 

(2)  To  have  relief. 

"All  objects  on  the  horizon  .  .  .  standout  ahandy 
•gainst  tlie  iky.  "—Century  Magazine.  Aug.,  1882,  p.  &(& 

(3)  To  persist  in  opposition  or  resistance  j 
not  to  yield,  comply,  or  give  way. 

"  Scarce  can  a  good-natured  man  refuse  a  compllancB- 
wlth  the  solicitations  of  his  compRUy,  and  stand  OMt 
against  the  raillery  of  bis  iiunilia.n."— Rogers. 

14.  To  stand  to: 

*  (1)  To  apply  or  set  one's  self  to  ;  to  ply. 

"  Btand  to  your  tackles,   mates,  and  stretch  your 
oara"  Dryden  :  Virgil;  .^neid  v.  2L 

(2)  To  remain  fixed  in  a  purpose  or  opinion  ; 
to  maintain. 

"  I  will  stand  to  it,  that  this  is  his  sense,  aa  wOfi 
appear  from  the  design  of  his  words.'— 5(iMina«Mt 
(Todd.i 

*  (3)  To  abide  by,  to  adhere  to,  as  to  a  con- 
tract, promise,  &c. 

"  As  I  have  no  reason  to  stand  to  the  award  of  mjr 
enemies,  so  neither  dare  I  trust  the  partiality  of  my- 
friends.  "—Dry  den.    ( Todd. ) 

(4)  To  be  consistent,  to  accord,  to  tally  :  as^ 
That  does  not  stand  to  reason. 

*  (5)  Not  to  yield,  not  to  fly ;  to  maint&i» 
one's  ground, 

"Who  before  him  stood  so  to  It?  for  the  LorA 
brought  his  enemies  unto  him," — Bcdus.  xlvi.  s. 

*  15.  To  stand  together :  To  be  consistent,  t» 
agree. 

16.  To  stand  to  sea : 

Naut. :  To  direct  the  course  from  the  land  ; 
to  put  to  sea. 


b6il,  bo^;  p^t,  j^^l;  cat,  9ell,  chorus,  9liin,  ben^li;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,,  a^;  expect,  Xenophon,  e:^ist.   ~ih^ 
-dan,  -tian  =  shgn.   -tion,  -sioa  =  shan ;  -tiozi,  -gion  =  zhun.    -olous,  -tious,  -sions  =  shiia.    -ble,  -die,  &c.  —  hel,  d^ 
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stand— standard 


17.  To  stand  trial:  To  sustain  the  trial  or 
exainiuatidii  of  a  cause;  not  to  git^e  up 
Without  a  trial. 

*  18.  To  stand  under : 

(1)  To  undergo,  lo  sustain* 

"  11  you  unite  in  your  complaints. 
And  force  ttieiu  witU  a  coHStnucy,  the  cardinal 
Cannot  Hand  under  theia." 

Hhakesp. :  ffenry  nil.,  ih.  S. 

(2)  To  be  subject. 

*'  None  standi  under  more  calumnious  tongues.' 
ShaJceip.  :  Henry  Vlll.,  v.  1. 

19.  To  stand  up : 

(1)  To  rise  from  sitting ;  to  rise  to  one's 
feet ;  to  assume  an  erect  or  stiinding  position. 

"  He  stood  up  and  spoke." 

Shakesp. :  Anton}/  A  Cleopatra,  V.  L 

(2)  To  rise  in  order  to  gain  notice. 

**  Wlien  the  accusers  stand  up,  they  brought  none 
accnaatiouof  such  thLiigs  as  1  supposed."— i4ci8  xxv.  18. 

(3)  Torise  in  opposition  or  resistance;  to  rise 
to  make  a  claim  or  declaration ;  to  rise  in  arms. 

"  We  all  tland  up  against  the  spirit  of  Cs3sar." 

tihakesp.  :  Julius  Ccesar.  lu  1- 

(4)  To  rise  and  stand  on  end :  as,  His  hair 
stood  vp  with  fear. 

20.  To  stand  up  o-gainst :  To  rise  or  place 
ouc.'ti  self  in  opposition  to  ;  to  resist,  to  oppose. 

21.  Tostaiul  up  for:  To  rise  In  defence  of; 
to  support,  to  justify. 

22.  To  stand  upon  : 

*  (1)  To  concern,  to  interest. 

*'  Consider  how  it  stands  upon  my  credit. " 

6!Mkesp. :  Comedy  of  Errors,  i^  \. 

*  (2)  To  insist  on. 

"  Do  nut  stand  upon  it." 

Hhakesp. :  CorinlamtM,  IL  1 

(3)  To  make  much  of ;  to  attach  a  high 
value  to. 

'  "  You  stand  upon  your  honour," 

Shakesp.  :  Merry  Wives  of  iVindtor,  IL  2. 

*  (4)  To  depend  on. 

"  Your  future  »tood  upon  the  casket  there." 

Shakesp. :  Merchant  of  Vemce,  lil.  2. 

*  (5)  To  be  becoming  to  ;  to  be  the  duty  of. 

"  It  stands  youi"  giace  upon  to  do  him  right." 

Sliukesp. :  Richard  II.,  ii.  a. 

•23.  To  sta-nd  with:  To  be  consistent:  to 
SKJCord. 

Btand,  s.    [Stand,  v,] 
L  Ordinary  JMuguage : 

1.  The  act  or  state  of  standing ;  a  cessation 
of  progiess  or  motion  ;  a  -stop,  a  halt. 

"A  stride  aud  a  stand." 
SJiakesp. :  Troitus  i  Oressida,  iii.  3. 

2.  A  halt  or  stop  made  fur  the  purpose  of 
resisting  an  attack  ;  the  act  of  opposing  or 
resisting  ;  resistance. 

"  We  are  come  off 
Like  Romans ;  neither  foolish  in  our  stands. 
Nor  cowardly  iu  retire."    Shakesp. :  CoriolanuB,  L  6. 

3.  A  point  or  condition  beyond  which  no  fur- 
ther progress  is  or  can  be  made  ;  a  standstill. 

'*  Flncliiic  the  painter's  science  at  a  stand. 
The  goddess  snatched  the  [leucil  from  his  hand." 
Prior :  A  Flower  painted  bi/  Varelst. 

•4.  A  slate  of  hesitation,  perplexity,  or  em- 
fcariussment. 

"  Make  the  ears  a  little  longer,  then  you  hegin  to 
bll^'L'le:  make  the  face  yet  narrower,  and  then  you  are 
at  .1  stand."— Locke. 

5.  A  place  or  post  where  one  stands ;  a 
place  convenient  for  persons  to  remain  for 
dny  purpose  ;  a  station. 

"  Some  stand  from  off  the  earth  heyund  our  sight." 
Spenser  :  Musophitus. 

•6.  Rank,  post,  station,  standing. 

"  Fatlier.  since  your  fortune  tl  id  attain 
So  high  a  stand,  I  mean  not  to  descend." 

Daniel.    {Todd.) 

7.  A  small  table,  frame,  or  piece  of  fumi 
tni  e  on  which  an  object  is  placed  for  suppoit. 

"After  supper  a  «(atid  was  brought  in,  with  a  brass 
Teaiel  full  of  wine,  of  which  be  that  pleased  might 


8.  A  young  tree,  usually  reser^'ed  when  the 
other  trees  are  cut ;  a  staddle ;  also,  a  tree 
growing'  or  standing  upon  its  own  root,  as 
distinguished  from  one  produced  from  a  scion 
set  in  a  stock  either  of  the  same  or  another 
kind  of  tree. 

9.  A  place  or  station  in  a  town,  where  car- 
ria-'ps,  cabs,  and  the  like,  stand  for  hire;  a 
standing. 

10.  A  temporary  or  permanent  erection  or 
raised  i)latform  for  spectators  at  open-air 
gathrrings,  as  at  races,  cricket- matches,  and 
the  like. 

11.  The  place  where  a  witness  stands  to 
give  evidence  in  court.    (Amer.) 

*  12.  A  beer-bairel  standing  on  end. 


II.  Technically: 

1.  Comm.  :  A  weight  of  from  2i  to  3  cwt.  of 
pitch. 

2.  Microscopy:  The  table  on  which  the 
object  is  placed  to  be  viewed. 

^  Stand  of  arms: 

Mil. :  A  musket  or  rifle  with  its  usual  ap- 
pendages, as  bayonet,  cartridge-box,  &c.  (Used 
also  as  a  plural.) 

"  Causinsc  the  destruction  of  .  .  .  many  thousand 
stand  of  arms."— Chambers'  Eiicyc.  (eU.  1867),  ix.  500. 

stand-crop*  s. 

Bot. :  Crassula  7ninor, 

Stand-pipe,  s. 

1.  Sleain-eagine  : 

(1)  A  boiler  supply-pipe  of  sufficient  eleva- 
tion to  enable  the  water  to  flow  into  the 
boiler,  notwitlistandiug  the  pressure  of  the 
steam. 

(2)  Stand-pipes  are  also  used  on  the  educ- 
tion-pipes of  steam-pumps  to  absorb  the  con- 
cussions arising  from  pulsations  and  irregu- 
larities, caiised  by  the  unavoidable  employ- 
ment of  bends  and  change  in  the  diiection  of 
pipes.  Stand-pipes  for  this  purpose  are 
erected  on  the  eduction-pipe,  as  near  the 
pump  as  possible. 

2.  Hydr.-eng. :  A  curved  vertical  pipa,  ar- 
ranged as  a  part  of  the  m:.in  in  water-worlis 
to  give  the  necessary  head  to  supply  elevated 
points  in  the  district,  or  to  equalize  the  force 
against  which  the  engine  has  to  act. 

3.  Gas :  Tlie  vertical  pipe  leading  from  the 
retort  to  the  hydraulic  main. 

stand-point,  s.  A  fixed  pointor  station ; 
a  basis  or  fundamental  principle;  a  position 
from  which  things  are  viewed,  anil  in  rela- 
tion to  which  they  are  judged  and  compared. 

stand-rest,  s.  A  kind  of  stool  which 
supports  a  person  behind  whilst  standing  in 
an  almost  upright  position  at  a  desk,  an  easel, 
&c. 

stand-still,  s.  A  stand,  a  stop ;  a  state 
of  rest. 

"The  engine  rested  athwart  the  line,  and  was 
htQugUt  to  a  standstill  by  coming  into  collision  with 
the  buttress  of  the  rail  of  a  bridfie,"— Weekly  EcJio, 
Sept.  5,  1885. 

stand-up,  a.  A  term  applied  in  pugilism 
to  a  fair  boxing-match,  in  which  tlie  com- 
batants stand  up  manfully  to  each  other  :  as, 
a  fair  staiid-up  fight. 

stand'-age   (age  as  ig),  ».     [Eng.  stand; 
-age.] 
Minting :  Space  for  water  to  accumulate  in. 

stand- ard,  *  stand'- erd,  *  stand- ert, 

s.  &  a,'  [O.  Fr.  estandart,  from  O.  H.  Ger. 
standan  ■=  to 
stand  (q.v.) ; 
O.  Dut.  stan- 
daert  =a  stan- 
dard ;  M.  H. 
Ger.  stand- 
hart;  Ger. 
standartR  ; 
Sp.estatidarte; 
Fr.  etenflard ; 
Ital.  sten- 
dardo.] 

A.  As  sub- 
stantive : 

I.  Ordinary 
Language : 

1.  A  flag  or 
ensign  round 
which  men 
rally,  orunder 
which  they 
unite  for  a 
common  pur- 
pose ;  a  flag  or 
carved  sym- 
bolical figure, 
&c.,  erected 
on  a  long  pole 
or  staff,  serv- 
ing as  a  rally- 
ing -  point  or 
the  like.  The 
ancient  mili- 
tary standard 
consisted  of  a 
symbol  car- 


BOMAN  STANDARDS. 


1.  The  most  ancient  form:  a  handful 
of  hay  or  fern  fixed  to  the  top  of  a 
spear;  hence,  the  company  was 
called  JUauiputus.  2,  Later  cnsi^ 
of  a  Mani).>le,  called  Numina  U-gio- 
num.  S.  Rnsign  of  Maniple  of  still 
later  date  ;  the  eagle,  wolf,  mino- 
taur,  bor^e,  and  bear  were  used  as 
emblems.  4.  In  the  second  consul- 
ship of  Marlus  (B.C.  104),  ho  adopted 
the  eagle  only.  5.  The  ball,  emble- 
matic of  dominion.  6.  The  bronze 
figure  of  Victory,  7.  A  scjuare  clotli 
attached  to  a  pole,  bearing  the  let- 
ters S.  P.Q.R.  (Senatus  Populusque 
Romanua  =  the  Senate  and  people 
of  Rome,  i.e.,  the  State,  the  Repub- 
lic) ;  5, 6,  or  7  was  sometimes  sunsti- 
tuted  for  the  eagle  under  the  later 
emperors  8.  Standard  of  a  cohort ; 
each  cohort  had  its  own  device  em- 
blazoned on  a  square  piece  of  cloth 
attached  to  a  crossbar,  and  elevated 
on  a  gilt  staff.  9.  Vexilium  or 
standard  of  the  Cavaliy. 


Tied  on  a  pole  like  the  Roman  eagle,  which 
may  be  considered  as  their  national  standard. 
Each  cohort  had  its  own  standard,  by  which 


it  was  known,  and  which  was  surmounted 
with  a  figure  of  Victory,  an  open  hand,  &c., 
the  pole  being  decorated  with  circular  medal- 
lions, crescents,  &c.  The  Labarura  was  the 
peculiar  standard  adopted  by  Constantino. 
[Labarum.]  In  mediaeval  times  the  standard 
was  not  square,  like  the  banner,  but  elon- 
gated, like  the  guidon  and  pennon,  but  much 
larger,  becoming  narrow  and  rounded  at  the 
end,  wliich  was  slit,  unless  the  standard  be- 
longed 10  a  prince  of  the  blood-royal.  The 
size  of  the  standard  was  regulated  by  the 
rank  of  the  person  whose  arms  it  bore  :  that 
of  an  emperor  v/as  11  yards  long ;  of  a  king, 
9  yards ;  of  a  prince,  7  yards ;  a  rnai'quis,  6^ 
yards  ;  an  earl,  e  yards  ;-a  viscount  or  baron, 
5  yards;  a  knight-banneret,  4J^  yards;  and  a 
bp,ronet,  4  yards.  It  was  generally  divided 
fiito  three  portions — one  containing  the  arms 
of  the  knigh'i,  then  came  his  cognizance  or 
badge,  and  then  his  crest ;  these  being.divided 
by  bands,  on  which  was  inscribed  his  war-cry 
or  motto,  the  whole  being  fringed  with  hia 
livery  or  family  colours.  The  so-called  Eng- 
lish royal  standard,  as  at  present  displayed, 
is  propeiiy  a  banner,  being  square,  and  having 
its  whole  field  covered  solely  by  the  national 
arms.  Cavalry  standards  are  also  properly 
banners,  of  a  small  size,  and  corresponding 
in  colour  with  the  facings  of  the  regiment  to 
whicli  they  belong.  They  are  charged  with 
the  ciplier,  number,  insignia,  and  honours  of 
the  regiment.  The  corresponding  flags  used 
by  infantry  regiments  are  called  colours. 

"  Knights  banupreta  are  made  in  the  fielde,  with  the 
ceremonie  of  cutting  of  the  point  of  his  standert,  & 
makiiiK  It  as  it  were  a  banner."— iSmif A.'  Common' 
wealth,  bk.  i.,  ch.  xviii. 

2.  That  which  is  capable  of  satisfying  cer- 
tain defined  conditions  fixed  by  the  proper 
authorities  ;  especially  that  which  is  esta- 
blished by  the  competent  authority  as  a  rule 
or  measure  of  quantity;  the  original  weight 
or  measure  sanctioned  by  government,  and 
deposited  in  some  public  place,  to  be  used  in 
regulating,  adjusting,  and  trying  weights  and 
measures  used  in  traffic.    [Measure,  Weioht.] 

"It  is  therefore  necessary  to  have  recourse  to  some 
visible,  palpable,  material  standard;  by  forming  a 
comparison  with  which,  all  weights  and  nieitsures 
may  be  reduced  to  one  uniform  size:  and  the  pre- 
rogative of  fixing  this  standard  our  antient  law  vested 
iu  the  cTow\\."—Blackitone :  Com-ment,,  bk.  i.,  ch.  7. 

3.  That  which  is  established  as  a  rule  or 
model,  by  the  authority  of  public  opinion,  or 
by  respectable  opinions,  or  by  custom  or 
general  consent ;  that  which  serves  as  a  test, 
gauge,  or  measure. 

"  Labour  alone,  therefore,  never  varying  In  It.'t  own 
value,  is  aloini  the  ultimate  and  real  standard  by 
which  tlie  value  of  all  commodities  can  at  all  times 
and  places  he  estimated  and  compared."— 5mi(ft.- 
Wealth  of  Nations,  bk,  L,  ch.  v. 

4.  A  certain  degree  of  advancement,  pro- 
gress, proficiency,  &c.,  to  which  one  must 
attain  to  meet  certain  requirements :  as,  The 
standard  of  height  in  loot  regiments;  and  the 
degree  of  proficiency  which  a  Child  must 
reach  in  order  to  satisfy  the  requirements  of 
the  public  scliools,  in  passing  from  section  to 
section,  or  graduating. 

■*  5.  A  candlestick  of  large  size,  standing  on 
the  ground,  and  having  branches  for  several 
ligiits. 

6.  A  measuring  device  for  men  or  horses ; 
the  first  expressed  in  feet  and  inches,  the 
latter  in  hands  and  inuhes. 

7.  In  the  same  sense  as  II.  4. 

*  8.  One  who  remains  or  stays  long  in  ttie 
flame  place  or  position. 

"The  ficklenesse  and  fugitivenesse  of  such  servanta 
Justly  add6th  a  vjiluation  to  their  constancy  who  are 
standards  iu  a  family,  and  know  when  they  hau6 
met  with  a  good  master." — fullar:  General  Worthtsa, 
ch.  xi. 

•  9.  A  suit. 

"The  lady  commanded  a  standard  of  her  own  beat 
apT'arel  to  be  brought  down,  and  Prudence  is  suhited," 
— tenJonson:  New  Inn.    (Arguui.) 

II.  Technically : 

1.  Bot. :  The  erect  and  expanded  fifth  or 
upper  petal  in  a  papilionaceous  corolla.  Called 
also  Vexilium  (q.v.). 

2.  Carp. :  A  stnit. 

3.  Coiruige:  The  proportion  of  weight  of 
fine  metal  and  alloy  established  by  autliority. 
Standard  gold  is  a  mixture  of  metal  contain- 
ing 11  parts  of  pure  gold,  with  onepart  of  alloy 
— i.e.,  22  carats  fine,  with  two  carats  of  alloy. 
Standard  silver  is  a  mixed  metal,  containing 
87  parts  of  pure  silver,  with  three  pai-ts  of 
alloy. 

4.  Hort.  :  A  tree  or  shrub  standing  by  it- 
self, without  being  attached  to  any  wall  or 


Cite,  fit,  fare,  amidst,  -whAt,  fall,  &ther;  we,  wet.  here,  camel,  her,  there 
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Bupport ;  also,  a  shrub,  as  a  rose,  grafted  ou 
an  uprijiht  stem. 

5.  Husbandry :  The  sheth  of  a  plough. 

6.  Mack. :  A  vertical  principal  post  of  a 
machine-frame. 

*  7.  Old  Arm. :  A  collar  of  mail,  worn  in  the 
fifteenth  centnry,  for  the  protection  erf  the 
net^k  of  an  armed  soldier. 

8.  Shipbuild.  :  A  knee-timber  above  deck, 
having  one  erect  and  one  prone  arm,  bnlti'd 
to  the  bitt,  or  other  object,  and  to  the  deck 
and  its  beams. 

9.  Vehicles:  An  upright  rising  from  the 
end  of  the  bolster  to  hold  the  waggon-body 
laterally. 

B.  As  adjective : 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  Having  a  permanent  quality  ; 
capable  of  satisfying  certain  conditions  fixed 
by  a  competent  authority  ;  fixed,  settled  •  as, 
standard  weight,  staTidurd  measure,  &c. 

2.  Hort. :  Not  trained  on  a  wall ;  standing 
by  itself :  as,  a  standard  pear-tree,  a  standard 
rose,  &c. 

II  Battle  of  the  Standard :  A  battle  fought  be- 
tween the  English  and  the  Scotch,  near  North- 
allerton, Yorkshire,  in  1138.  Here  David  I., 
fighting  on  beliaU'  of  Matdda,  was  defeated  by 
King  Stephen's  general,  Robert  de  Mowbray. 
The  battle  ret-eived  its  name  from  a  ship's 
mast,  erected  on  a  waggon,  and  placed  in 
the  centre  of  the  English  army.  The  mast 
displayed  the  standards  of  St.  Peter  of  York, 
St.  John  of  Beverley,  and  St.  Wilfrid  of  Ripon, 
and  on  the  top  was  a  little  casket  containing 
a  consecrated  host. 

standard-bearer,  s.  An  officer  of  an 
army,  comi-'any,  or  troop  that  bears  a  standard. 

"  As  sfandard^beamgr  he  defended 
Olaf'a  fljig  iu  triPTglit." 

Longfellow :  Musician's  Tale,  xiv. 

Standard-gauge,  s.  A  gauge  for  verify- 
ing the  dimensions,  or  any  partii;ular  diinen-' 
sion,  of  articles,  or  their  component  parts, 
which  are  matle  in  large  numbers,  and  re- 
quired to  be  of  uniform  size. 

Standard-piles,  s.  pi. 

Hydr.-eiig. :  Piles  placed  at  regular  inter- 
vals apart  and  connected  by  runners. 

standard-time,  a.    [Universal-time.] 

Standard-wing,  s.    [Semioptera.] 

St&nd'-ard,  v.t.   [Standard,  s.]  (See  extract.) 

"  To  Blandard  gold  or  silver  ia  to  convert  the  gross 
weight  of  either  metal,  whose  fineut^as  diH'ers  from 
the  staudiird,  into  its  equivalent  ueii^ht  ot  standard 
met&l." —Bithell:  Counting-Home  D-ict. 

•  Stand'-ard-ize,  v.t.     [Eng.  standard;  -ize.] 
To  bring  up  to,  or  recognize  as,  a  standard, 

*st3jid'-el,  *  stand-ell,  s.    [Stand.] 
L.  Ord.  Lang. :  A  tree  of  long  standing. 

"  Care  was  taken  .  .  ,  for  the  preserving  of  the 
$tandeUtot  beech."— Fuller :   Wortkit;s ;  Bucki. 

2.  Lav} :  A  young  store  oak-tree,  twelve  of 
which  were  to  be  left  in  every  acre  of  wood  at 
the  felling  thereof, 

t  stS.nd'  -  el  -  wort,  *  stand  -  el  -  worte, 
stand' -  er  -  wort,  s.      [Eng.  standel,  and 
wort;  cf.  Ger.  stendelwum  =^  spotted  orchis.] 
Bot. :  Various  Orchids,  spec.  Orchis  mascula. 

Btand'-er,  s.     [Eng.  stand;  -er.} 
I.  Ordinary  Language: 
1,  One  who  stands. 

*  2.  A  tree  that  has  long  stood. 

"  The  fairest  stunders  of  all  were  rooted  up  and  caat 
Into  the  &Ti."—Ascham :  Schoolmatter,  bk.  ll. 

3.  A  supporter. 

"The  old  ttandere  and  professors  of  the  Beet"— 
Berkeley:  Atdphron,  ji,  §  37. 

*  II.  Church  Hist.  (PL):  A  class  of  penitents 
in  the  early  Cliurch,  when  public  penance  was 
practised.  When  the  other  penitents,  ener- 
gumens,  and  catechumens  had  been  dismissed, 
the  standers  were  allowed  to  remain  and  join 
in  the  prayers  and  witness  the  oblation,  but 
could  not  partake  of  the  Eucharist.  Called 
also  Bystanders,  Costanders,  and,  in  ecclesias- 
tical Latin,  Consistentes. 

stander-by,  s.  One  who  stands  by ;  a 
bystander,  a  spectator. 

*■  Were  her  antics  play'd  in  the  eye 
Of  a  thousand  gtanders-by." 
Wordtworth  :  KitUn  &  the  Falling  Veavet. 

*  stander-np,  s.    One  who  takes  a  side. 
eta,nd'-er-grass,  s.  [Eng.  stander,  and  grass.] 


Standohvort  (q.v.).     (Beaum.  Jt  FUt. :  Faith- 
fid  Shepherdess,  ii.  2.) 

stS,nd'-or-wdr^  s.  [Standelwort.]   {Prior.) 

st^d'-ing,  *  stand-and,  *  stand-yng, 
*  stond-yng,  *  stond-ynge,  pr.  par.,  a., 
&  s.     [Stand,  v.] 

A.  As  pr.  par. :  (See  the  verb). 

B.  As  adjective : 

1.  Erect;  in  an  upright  position;  not  sit- 
ting, kneeling,  or  lying. 

2.  Remaining  erect ;  not  cut  down :  as, 
standing  corn. 

3.  Fixed  ;  not  movable. 

"His  Btanding  bed  and  tmckle  bed." — Sutkesp.  : 
Me}~i'y  Wives,  iv.  6. 

4.  Established  either  by  law  or  custom  ; 
continuously  existing  ;  not  temporary. 

"The  name  of  itanding  army  waa  long  held  in 
abhorrence."— J/acait/oj/;  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  ii. 

5.  Lasting,  permanent ;  not  transitory  ;  not 
fugitive  :  as,  a  standing  colour. 

6.  Stagnant;  not  flowing  :  as,  sfaudiiig' water. 

7.  A  term  applied  to  a  relatively  stationary 
portion  of  an  olijettt  which  lias  several  parts, 
one  or  more  of  them  moving  :  as,  the  standing 
leaf  of  a  hinge,  that  attaeiied  to  the  post ; 
the  standing  pait  of  a  rope,  the  main  portion 
around  which  the  end  is  hitched  ;  the  standbig 
pulley  of  a  compound  system,  that  attached 
to  a  permanent  object. 

C.  As  substantive : 

1.  The  aet  or  state  of  being  erect  or  up- 
right ;  a  being  or  becoming  erect  or  upright. 

"  ."Handing  upright  of  the  hair  is  caused,  for  that  by 
the  shutting  of  the  pores  of  the  akin,  the  hair  that  lieth 
aslope  must  needa  Tiae-"— Bacon  :  Jiat.  Hist.,  %  713. 

2.  Position,  place,  stand. 

"  Your  cavalcade  the  fair  spectators  view. 
From  their  high  standings,  yet  look  up  to  yon." 
Dryden :  To  hia  Sacred  Majetttf. 

3.  Continuance,  duration,  existence. 

"  This  tract  of  land  is  ns  old.  and  of  as  lonir  a  stand- 
ing, as  any  upon  the  coiitineiit  of  Africa."—  Wood/iffard. 

4.  Possession  of  an  office,  position,  charac- 
ter, or  place. 

5.  Power  to  stand.    (Psalm  xlix.  2.) 

6.  Condition  or  position  in  society  ;  rank, 
reputation  :  as,  a  man  of  high  standing. 

Standing-army,  s.    [Army  %  (/).] 

standing-block,  s. 

Naut. :  That  block  of  a  tackle  or  purchase 
whicli  is  attached  to  a  stationary  object,  in 
contradistinction  to  the  block  which  moves  as 
the  fall  is  hauled  in  or  paid  out.    [Runnino- 

BLOCK.] 

standlng-buddle,  s. 

Mining:  A  trough  filled  with  water,  in 
which  pieces  of  lead  ore  are  placed  and  stirred 
with  a  shovel. 

standing-orders,  s.  pi.    [Order,  s.,  ^.] 

standing-part,  s. 

1.  (Of  a,  hook) :  The  part  attached  to  a  block 
or  chain,  by  which  power  is  brought  to  bear 
upon  it. 

2.  {Of  a  rope  or  tackle) :  The  part  made  fast 
to  the  object,  in  contradistinction  to  the  fall 
or  part  pulled  upon. 

standing-press,  s.    A  heavy  press  for 

bookbinders  or  other  trades. 

Standing-rigging,  ». 

Naut.  :  The  fixed  ropes  and  chains  whereby 
the  masts  and  bowsprit  are  stayed  securely. 

[RUNNING-RIGOINO.] 

standing-stones,  s.  pi. 

Archceol. :    A  generic   name    for   menliirs, 
cromlechs,  &c.,  without  reference  to  the  pur- 
.     pose  for  which  they  were  erected. 

"  The  remarkable  gronps  of  standing-stones  in  India 
are  in  many  cases  at  least  set  up  for  each  stone  to  re- 
present or  embody  a  deity."— Tj/lor :  Prim.  Cult.  (ed. 
1878),  ii.  163. 

'^  st^nd'-isXl,   s.     [Eng.  stand,  and  dish.]    A 
stand  or  case  for  pen  and  ink. 

"  A  standish,  steel  and  golden  pen." 

Pope :  On  Receiving  a  Standish  A  Penu 

stane,  staine,  s.    [Stone,  s.]    (Scotch.) 
stane-raw,  staney-rag,  ». 

Bot. :  Parmelia  saxatUis,  var.  omphalodes. 
[Crottle,  Skrotta.] 

st&n'-ek-ite,  s.  [Named  by  Dana  after  J, 
Stanek,  who  analysed  it ;  suff.  -ite  (Aftn.).] 


Min.  :  A  resin-like  substance  separated  by 
boilingaleohol  from pyroretin (q.v.).  Compos. : 
carbon,  76'97 ;  hydrogen,  7-24;  oxygen,  1579 
=  100. 

st^g  (1),  ""stange,  ""st&ngue,  s.  [Icel, 
stong,  genit.  stangar=:a.  jiole,  a  stake;  A.S. 
steng ;  Dan.  stang  ;  Sw.  st&ng, ;  Dut.  stang ; 
Ger.  stange ;  from  tlie  pa.  t.  of  sting  (q.v.) ;  cf. 
Icel,  stanga  =  to  goad.] 

*  1.  A  long  pole,  a  shaft,  a  stake. 
"  Hu  has  braw  braid  shimthers,  and  1  just  took  tba 
measure  o'  them  wi'  the  stang."— Scott :   Aniiqiuiry. 
eh.  xxvlL 

2.  A  pole,  rod,  or  perch  ;  araeasure  of  land. 

"These  flelda  were  intermingled  WiVb  woods  of  lialf 
Astitng,  and  the  talleat  tree  appenrett  to  be  seven  feeb 
high.  —Swift."  GiUltver;  lUliput,  ch.  ii. 

*  3.  A  tooth,  a  tusk. 
"  They  lik  the  twynkilland  stangis  in  tharhed  " 
0.  Douglas:   Virgil;  yEnmU  ii. 

TT  To  ride  the  stang :  To  be  carried  on  a  pole 
on  men's  shoulders,  in  derision  ;  a  punish- 
ment inflicted  on  wife  or  husband  beaters,  or 
the  like. 

"A  custom  [is]  still  prevalent  among  the  country 
pfiople  of  Scotland;  who  oblige  any  mun,  who  is  so 
unmanly  as  to  beat  hii^  wife,  to  ride  astride  on  a  lous 
pole,  buiiie  by  two  men,  through  the  village,  aa  a 
mark  of  the  highest  infamy.  This  they  call  aiding 
the  utang  ;  and  tlie  person  who  has  been  thuH  treated 
seldom  recovers  his  honour  in  the  opinion  of  hia 
neighbours.  When  they  cannot  lay  hold  of  the  culprit 
hiniBeK,  they  put  some  young  fellow  on  the  stang  or 
pole,  wlio  proclaiiiiB  that  It  is  not  an  his  own  act;ount 
that  be  is  Uius  treated,  but  on  that  of  another  iierson, 
whom  he  names." — Cailunder :  Two  Ancient  Scottish 
PoKtns,  p.  151. 

stang-ball,  s. 

Project. :  Two  half-balls  united  by  a  bar ;  a 
bar-shot 

Stang  (2),  s.    [Stano,  v.]    A  sting.    (Scotch.) 
stang-fish,  s.    (See  extract.) 

"  Wliilfit,  from  disagreeable  sensations  produced  by 
handling  most  of  them,  they  [the  jelly-flBhcs]  have- 
been  called  Sea-nettles,  Stingers,  or  Stang-fisnes." — 
T.  Jiymer  Jones :  Animal  Kingdom,  p.  74. 

stang,  v.t.  &  i.  [From  stang,  old  pa.  t.  otstinff 
(q.v.).] 

A,  Trans. :  To  sting.    (Scotch.) 

B.  Intrans. :  To  shoot  with  pain.    (Prov.) 

StSn'-lldpe  (1),  s.  [From  the  name  of  the  de- 
viser.] A  light,  two- wheeled  carriage  without 
ft  top ;  a  sporting  phaeton. 

"Broughanui  and  wai^onetteo,  stanhopes  and  ba> 
Touches,  filled  with  strangely  assorted  eompony." — 
Daily  Telegraph,  Nov.  26,  1885, 

St&n'-hope  (2),  s.    [See  def.] 

Printing :  An  iron  press  invented  by  Lord 
Stanhope,  and  completed  in  1800.  It  was  a 
great  improvement  on  the  old  wooden  presses, 
and  the  modern  presses  now  iu  use  are  only  im- 
provements ou  it.  Called  also  Stan liope-pr ess. 

stanhope-lens,  s. 

Optics:  A  magnifying  lens  consisting  of  two 
convex  surfaces  of  dissimilar  curves,  separated 
by  a  considerable  thickness  of  glass  so  ad- 
justed that  when  the  more  convex  surface  is 
next  the  eye,  small  objects  on  the  oUier  aur- 
face  are  in  focus. 

stanhope-press,  a.    [Stanhope  (2).] 

•  st^'-iel  (1  as  y),  *  stan'-yel,  s.  [STAwwaL.) 
The  kestrel. 

"  With  what  wing  the  stanyd  checks  at  ii" 

Shahasp. :  Twelfth  Night,  II.  k 

•  StSn'-iel-r^  (i  as  y),  5.  [Eng.  stanid ;  -ri/.J 
Tlie  act  or  practice  of  hawking  with  stanie'ls ; 
ignoble  falconry. 

"  That  puny,  pen-feathered  ayry  ot  faazarc|iim  and 
ttanielry." — Lady  Alimony,  sign.  I.  4. 

•  sta'-ni-um,  s.  [Low  Lat.]  A  kind  of  strong 
cloth  of  a  superior  quality  worn  during  the 
Anglo-Norman  period ;  called  also  Stamfoitis. 

^Stlink,  a.    [Stanck.] 

St^nk,  v.i.    [Sw.  stanka.]    To  sigh.    (Pnw.) 

t  St^ink,  pret.  of  v.    [Stink.] 

StS^k,  *  stanc,  s.    [0.  Fr.  estang,  from  Lat. 
siagnum  =  a  pool    of  stagnant    water ;    Sp. 
estangw.;   Port,  tangue ;   lt&\.  stogno.    Stank 
and  tank  are  doublets,]    A  pool,  a  tank, 
*'  They  lighted  and  abiden  Meid-?  a  witer  stank." 
Jiobert  de  lirunne,  p.  68L 


Stank,  stanck,  v.t    [Stank,  s.} 

L  To  dam  up. 

"  Btanck  up  the  salt  conduits  of  mix 
2.  To  make  a  well  water-tight. 


bfiil,  boy;  pout,  joitrl;  cat,  9611,  chorus,  ^hin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as;  expect,  ^enophon,  e:9ist.    ph  =  t» 
-clan,  -tian  =  shan.    -tion,  -sion  =  shun ;  -tion,  -sion  =  zhun.    -cious,  -tious,  -sious  =  shiis.   -ble,  -die,  <fcc.  =  bel,  deL 
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Stan  -ley,  s.    [See  def.  of  compound.] 
Stanley-crane»  s. 

Oniith. :  Anthropoides  stanleyanus,  from  the 
East  Indies.  It  is  about  forty  inches  long, 
genenil  plumage  bluish.  Named  by  Vigors  in 
honour  of  Lord  Statikv,  afterwards  thirteenth 
Earl  of  Derby  (1775-lSJl). 

Stan'-lei^-an,  a.  [Eng.  StanUy  (q.v.);  -an.^ 
Of  or  belonging  to  the  thirteenth  Earl  of 
Derby,  in  whose  meiiagerie  at  Knowsley,  near 
Jjivrepool,  the  species  was  first  recognized. 

Stanleyan-deerlet,  s. 

Zool.  :  Tragulus  stanleyanus.     [Tragulus.] 

f¥t^n'-mar9li»  s.    [A.S.  stdn  =  atone,  and  Mid. 
Eng.  marclie  =  parsley.] 
Bot. :  Smyrnium  Olusatrum. 

fitann-^m'-yl,  s.  [Eug.  stann^um),  and  amyl.] 
Cliem.  (PL):  Coinpounds  pioduced  by  the 
action  of  amylic  iodide  on  an  alloy  of  sodium 
and  tin.  The  product  contains  the  three 
compounds,  Sn"(C5Hii)2,  Sn"'2CC5Hii)6,  and 
en''(C5Hii)4,  homologous  with  the  sianne- 
thyls.  They  are  all  unctuous  masses,  and  do 
not  fume  in  the  air,  insoluble  in  water,  soluble 
in  ether;  and  more  soluble  in  alcohol  in  pro- 
portion as  they  contain  less  tin.  The  stan- 
uamyls  reduce  silver  solutions,  and  are  oxi- 
dized by  nitric  acid. 

^tan'-nar-y,  *  st3,n'-ner-^,  a.  &  s.    [Low 

hat.  sta}inaria  =  a,  tin-mine,  from  hut.  st an- 
num =  tin,  an  alloy  of  silver  and  lead ;  cf. 
Com.  stcmi. ;  Wei.  ystaen;  Bret,  stean;  Ir. 
Stan;  Gael,  staoin;  Manx  stainney  =  tin.] 

A,  As  adj. .  Pertaining  or  relating  to  tiu- 
inines. 

"  The  stannarjf  courts  in  DevonBhire  and  Cornwall, 
tor  the  julminiatmtion  of  juatice  among  the  tinners 
therein,  are  also  courts  of  record,  but  of  the  sjiine 
private  and  exclusive  nature."— BiacAafoKe  .■  Cojn- 
mentariet.  bk.  iii,  ch.  c. 

B.  ^s  subst. :  A  tin-mine,  tin-works.  The 
term  is  generally  used  to  include  in  one 
general  designation  all  the  tin-mines  within  a 
certain  district,  the  miners  employed  in  work- 
ing them,  and  the  customs  and  privileges 
attached  to  the  udnes  and  those  employed  in 
them. 

"  li  by  publick  law  the  mint  were  ordained  to  be 
onely  supplied  by  our  itannarieg,  how  currently  would 
they  pass  for  more  precious  tliau  silver  mines  ?  "—Bp. 
Sail :  Select  Thoughts. 

Stan'-nate,  s.     [Eng.  stawn^ic);  -aU.\ 
Otiem.  .  A  salt  of  stannic  acid. 
stannate  of  potassinm,  s. 

Cliei/i.  :  K2Sn03.  Prepared  by  dissolving 
stannic  acid  in  potash-ley,  and  evaporating 
over  sulphuric  acid.  It  is  gummy,  uncrystal- 
lizable,  and  strongly  alkaline,  very  soluble  in 
water,  but  insoluble  in  alcohol. 

stannate  of  sodium,  s. 

Chem. :  Na^SnOs.  Prepared  by  dissolving 
stannic  acid  in  soda-ley,  and  evaporating  over 
sulphuric  acid.  It  is  a  crystallo-granular 
body,  and  is  less  soluble  in  warm  than  in  cold 
water,  insoluble  in  alcohol.  Used  in  calico- 
printing  as  a  mordant,  chiefly  for  mixtures  of 
wool  and  cotton. 

*stan'-nel«  *st3,n'-yel,  ""  stan'- nell,  s. 

[Prob.  a  corrupt,  of  staml-gale,  from  the*  habit 
which  the  bird  has  of  sustaining  itself  in  one 
position,  with  its  head  to  the  wind,  by  a  rapid 
motion  of  the  wings  ;  cf.  its  other  name, 
Wind-hover.]  The  Kestrel  (q.v.).  Called  also 
fitaniel,  Stanyel,  Stannyel,  Stone-gale. 

"  To  prevent  this  daunger,  therefore,  the  doven  need 
to  have  with  them  the  bird  which  ie  called  Tiunun- 
cbIus,  Le.,  a  keatrill,  or  ttannelW—P.  BoUand: 
Plinie,  bk.  x.,  ch.  xxxviL 

StSnn-e'-thyl,  s.  [Eng.  stann^wm),  and  ethyl.'] 
Chem.  (PI.) :  Ethyl  compounds  of  tin.  Three 
of  these  are  at  present  known  :  viz.,  stannous 
ethide,  Sn'*(C2H5>i,  stannoso-stannic  ethide 
Sn'"2(C2H5)6,  and  .^jtannic  ethide  Sn''(C2H5)4, 
the  first  and  second  acting  as  organic  radicles 
callable  of  uniting  with  chlorine,  bromine, 
oxygen,  &c.,  and  the  third  being  a  saturated 
compound. 

Stan'-nio,  a.      [Eng.  stannium);  -ic.]     Con- 
tained in  or  derived  from  tin, 

stannlc-acld, ». 

Chem. :  HaSnOg.  Obtained  by  adding 
barium  or  calcium  carbonate,  not  in  excess, 
to  a  solution  of  stannic  chloride.  When 
recently  precipitated,  it  is  gelatinous ;  but 


after  drying  in  the  air,  it  forms  hard  trans- 
lucent lumps  like  gum-arabic.  It  dissolves  in 
the  stronger  acids  forming  stannic  salts,  and 
forms  easily-soluble  salts  with  the  alkali 
metals. 
stannic-cbloride,  s.    [Tin-tetrachlo- 

RIDE.] 

stannic-ethide,  s. 

Chem. :  Sn*'(C2H5)4.  Stannotetr ethyl.  A 
transparent  colourless  liquid  obtained  by  the 
distillation  of  stannous  ethide.  It  has  a  faint 
ethereal  odour  and  metallic  taste,  sp.  gr.  1-19, 
boils  at  181°,  and  is  very  inflammable,  burn- 
ing with  a  dark  blue-edged  flame.  It  dis- 
solves iodine  with  a  brown  colour,  which 
gradually  disappears. 

Stannic-oxide,  s.    [Tin-dioxide.] 

Stan-nif'-er-OUS,  a.  [Lat.  stannuin  =  tin, 
and  fero  =  to  bear,  to  produce.)  Producing  or 
containing  tin. 

"Tiie  further  addition  of  the  oxide  of  tin  produces 

an  enriiiiel  of  an  opaijue  white  of  great  purity,  which 
is  tlie  cliitracteristic  glazing  of  stanniferous  or  tin- 
glazed  wiiTea."—Fortnum :  Majolica,  p.  4. 

Stan' -nine,  stan'-nite,  s.    [Lat.  stann(um) 
=  tin  ;  suff.  -ine,  -ite  (Min.) ;  Fr.  eiain  swi- 
fure;  Ger.  ziwikies.] 
Mineralogy : 

1.  An  ore  of  tin,  now  of  rare  occurrence,  but 
formerly  found  in  a  few  mines  in  Cornwall  in 
fair  quantity.  Crystallization  undetermined, 
but  probably  tetragonal ;  found  mostly  mas- 
sive. Hardness,  40  ;  sp.  gr.  4'3  to  4-5  ;  lustre, 
metiillie  ;  streak,  blackish  ;  colour,  steel-gray, 
sometimes  with  a  bluish  tarnish;  opnque ; 
brittle.  Compos.:  sulphur,  29-6;  tin,  27-2; 
copper,  293  ;  iron,  6'5  ;  zinc,  7'5  =  lOO'l. 

2.  Under  the  name  Stannite,  Breithaupt  has 
described  an  amorphous  pale-yellow  mineral, 
which,  with  much  tin  oxide,  ccmtains  also 
much  silica.  Now  shown  to  be  quartz,  in 
which  finely  divided  cassiterite  (q.v.)  is  me- 
chanically suspended. 

st^n-me'-thyl,  s.  [Eng.  siann^um),  and 
methyl.] 

Chem.  (PL):  Methyl  compounds  of  tin. 
Compounds  analogous  in  constitution  to  the 
stannethyls,  and  resembling  tlieni  generally 
in  their  properties  and  modes  of  formation. 
Three  of  these  are  known,  viz.,  stannous 
methide,  Sn"(CH3)9,  stannoso-stannic  metliide, 
Bn'"2(CH3)6,  and  stannic  methide  Su^'(CH3)4. 

8tan-nd-,  pre/.  [Lat.  stannum^tm.]  Of, 
pertaining  to,  or  consisting  more  or  less  of 
tin. 

stan-no-di-e'-thyl,  s.  [Pref.  stanno-^  and 
Eng.  diethyl.]    [Stannous-ethide.] 

StS-n-no-SO-,  ?we/.  [Mod.  Lat.  stannosus  = 
full  of  tin.]  Pertaining  to  tin,  largely  con- 
sisting of  tin. 

stannoso-stannic  chloride,  s.    [Tin- 

SESQTJICHLORIDE.] 

Stannoso-stannic  ethide,  s. 

Chem. :  Sn^'sCC^HsV  StannotriethyL  A 
slightly  yellow  refractive  oil  obtained  by 
digesting  an  alloy  of  sodium  and  tin  with 
etbyl  iodide,  exhausting  the  mass  with  ether, 
evajioratingthe  ethereal  solution,  and  washing 
the  residue  with  alcohol.  It  has  a  peculiar 
odour,  resembling  that  of  rotten  fruit,  is 
insoluble  in  water  and  alcohol,  soluble  in 
ether,  and  boils  at  180°, 

stan-no-te-treth'-yl,  s.  [Pref.  stanno-,  and 
Eng.  tetrethyl]    [Stannic-ethide.] 

stan-no-tri-e'-thyl,  s.  [Pref.  stanno-y  and 
Eng.  triethyL]    [Stannoso-stannic  ethide.] 

stan'-no-type,  s.  [Lat.  stannum  =  tin,  and 
Eng.  type.] 

Photog. :  A  picture  taken  upon  a  tinned  iron 
plate. 

St^'-nous,  a.  [Lat.  $tannvm  =  tm.]  Of, 
pertaining  to,  or  containing  tin. 

Stannous -chloride*  «.     [Tin-dichlo- 

BIDE. 

stannons-ethide, «. 

Chem.:  Sn"(C2H5)2.  Stannodiethyl.  A  thick 
yellowish  oil,  obtained  by  heating  ethyl  iodide 
and  tinfoil  in  a  sealed  glass  tube  to  160°,  and 
decomposing  the  resulting  iodide  with  sodiinn 
or  zinc     It  has  a  pungent  odour,  is  insoluble 


in  water,  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether,  sp.  gr. 
1'558,  does  not  ,Rolidify  v.t  -  12°,  and  caunot 
be  distilled  without  decomposition. 

stannous -oxide,  s.    [Tin-monoxide.] 

stan'-niim, ».    [Lat.  =  tin.  ]    [Tin.] 

*  stdnt,  v.i.  [For  standeth,  3rd  pers.  sing.  pr. 
indie,  of  staiid.] 

stw,n-tien'-ite,  s.  [Etym.  doubtful,  but  pro- 
bably after  a  Mr.  Stantien  ;  suff'.  -ite  (Min.).] 
Min.  :  A  black  resin  found  in  glauconitic 
sands  in  East  Prussia.  Sp.  gr.  1"175.  Compos.: 
carbon,  71  "02  ;  hydrogen,  8"15  ;  oxygen,  20'83 
=  100.    Insoluble  in  benzine,  alcohol,  &c 

*  stan'-tlent  (ti  as  sh),  s.    [Stanchion.J 
st^n-tion,  a.    [Stemsun.] 

*  st^n'-yel,  a.    [Staniel.] 

st^n'-za,  *  stan9e,  *  st^nze,  *  stSin -zo, 

s.  [Itid.  stanza;  O.  Ital.  stantia-=a  loilging, 
a  dvvelling,  a  stanm,  from  Low  Lat.  staiitia  = 
an  abode,  from  Lat.  stans,  pr.  par.  of  sto  =  to 
stand  ;  Fr.  stance ;  Sp.  &  Port,  estancia.] 

1.  Poetry:  A  number  of  lines  or  verses 
regularly  adjusted  to  each  other,  and  properly 
ending  in  a  full  point  or  pause  ;  a  part  of  a 
poem  ordinarily  containing  every  variety  of 
measure  in  that  poem  :  a  combination  or  ar- 
rangement of  lines  usually  recurring,  whether 
like  or  unlike  in  measure.  A  stanza  is  va- 
riously termed  Terzina,  Qnaiietto,  Scstina, 
Ottava,  &c,,  according  as  it  consists  of  three, 
four,  six,  eight,  &c.,  lines. 

"  Therefore  (but  not  without  nev>faahionlng  the 
whole  frame)  1  chose  Ariosto's  stanza,  of  all  other  tlie 
most  coinpleat  and  best-proportioned,  consisting  of 
eiyht ;  six  interwoven  or  alternate,  and  a  couplet  in 
bB£e."— Drayton  :  Barons'  Wars.    (Pref.) 

*2.  Arch. :  An  apartment  or  division  in  a 
building  ;  a  room  or  chamber. 

Stan-za'-'lC,  a.  [Eng.  stanza;  -ic]  Pertaining 
or  relating  to  a  stanza  or  stanzas  ;  consisting 
of  or  arranged  as  stanzas. 

"  That  levolt  against  all  stanzaic  law  for  which  ha 
WES  afterwards  to  become  ao  i&uioaa."—Athenaum, 
Feb.  25,  1882. 

stanz'-a-ite  (z  as  tz),  s.      [After  Stanzen, 
Bavaria,  where  found  ;  suff",  -lie  (Min.).] 
Min. :  The  same  as  Amdalusite  (q.v.). 

*8tanze,  *stan'-zd,  *.    [Stanza.] 

sta-pe'-di-al,  o.  [Low  Lat.  stapes  =  a  stii^ 
rup.]    Stii-rup-shaped. 

Sta-pe'-di-us,  o.  [Mod.  Lat.,  from  Low  Lat 
stapes  (ci.v.).j 

Anat. :  A  muscle  of  the  ear,  lying  in  a  small 
cavity  of  the  os  petrosum  and  inserted  into  the 
head  of  the  stapes.  It  is  governed  by  fibres 
from  the  facial  nerve,  tightens  the  tympanic 
membrane,  and  is  sujjposed  to  regulate  the 
movements  of  the  stapes. 

sta-pe'-H-a,  s.  [Named  by  Linnaeus  after 
John  Bodge'us  Stapel,  who  died  in  1636.  He 
was  a  physician  at  Amsterdam,  and  wrote  a 
commentaty  on  Theophrastus.] 

Bot. :  The  typical  genus  of  Stapelieae  (q.v.). 
Corolla  rotate,  five-cleft,  fleshy,  containing 
inside  it  a  double  staminal  corona  of  leaves 
or  lobes ;  odour  of  the  flowers  like  that  of 
carrion  ;  stems  succulent.  The  branches  are 
generally  four-sided  and  toothed,  without 
leaves.  More  than  a  hundred  species  are 
known,  from  the  Gape  of  Good  Hope.  Some 
are  cultivated  in  gieenhouses  on  account  of 
the  beauty  of  their  flowers. 

sta-pe-li-e'-ee,  $.  j^.     [Mod.  Lat.  ata^li(a), 
Lat.  fem.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -ece.] 
Bot. :  A  tribe  of  Asclepiadacese. 

Sta'-pe^,  s.     [Low  Lat.  =  a  stirrup.] 

1.  Anat.:  The  third  and  innermost  bone  of 
the  ear,  named  from  its  form.  It  is  composed 
of  a  head,  a  base,  and  two  crura.  It  is  the 
auditory  ossicle,  which  is  joined  to  the  fenestra 
ovalis,  and  corresponds  with  the  coluiuella  in 
Sauropsida. 

2.  Surg. :  A  bandage  for  the  foot,  making 
a  flgure-of-8  round  the  ankle. 

staph-is-a'-giTL-a,  s.      [Lat.    stapJiU ;    Gr. 

(TTa^t?  (staphis)  =  (1)  a  raisin,  (2)  stavesacre 

(see  def.),  and  aypios  (agrios)  =  living  in  the 

fields,  wild.] 

Pharm. :   The  seed  of  Delphinium  Staphis- 


<&te,  f^t,  f^e,  g-midflt,  what,  f&ll,  father;   we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;   piao,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot* 
or.  wore,  woU;  work,  whd.  son;  mute,  cub,  ciire,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full ;  try.  Syrian.    £q,  oe  —  e ;  ey  =  a ;  qu  =  kw* 


staphisagric-star 
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aoria,  the  Stavesacre,  or  Licebane  (q.v.)-  It 
appeara  to  act  as  an  emetic,  purgative,  and 
anthelmintic.  A  powder  or  ointment  of  it 
applied  externally  destroys  vermin. 

Btaph-is-a'-gric,  a.  [Eng.staphisagr{ia);-ic,] 
Contained  in  or  derived  from  staphisagria 
(q.v.)- 

Btapliisagric-acld,  s. 

Chem.  :  A  peculiar  acid,  said  to  exist  in  the 
seeds  of  Delphinium  Staphisagria.  It  is  wbite, 
crystalline,  and  sublimable,  and  possesses 
emetic  properties. 

st^pli-is-a'-grme,  s.  [Eng.  staphisagr(ia) ; 
-ine.] 

Chem. :  Staphisaine.  An  alkaloid  extracted 
from  the  seeds  of  Delphinium  Staphisagria  by 
alcohol.  It  has  a  slightly  yellowish  colour 
and  a  sharp  taste,  is  insoluble  in  water  and 
ether,  very  soluble  in  alcohol,  and  dissolves 
in  acids,  but  without  neutralising  them. 

Btapli'-i^aine,  s.    [Stapqisagrine.] 

staph' -y-le,  s.    [Gr.  =  a  bunch  of  grapes.] 

Anat. :  The  uvula. 

Staph-^-le'-a,  s.     [Abridged  from  Gr.  m-ac^v- 

\6BevSpov  (siaphulodendron)  =  the  bladder- 
nut.] 

Bot.:  Bladder-nut  (q.v.);  the  typical  genus 
of  Stapbyleaceae  (q.v.).  The  branches  of 
Staphylea  Emodi  are  made  into  the  "  serpent- 
sticks  "  which  are  sold  by  the  Afghans  and 
the  Indian  hill  tribes,  it  being  supposed  that 
they  possess  the  property  of  keeping  off 
snakes. 

8taph-yl-e-a'-9e-99,   s.  pi.     [Mod.  Lat 

staphyle(a)  ;  Lat.  fem.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -aceae.] 

Bot.  :  Bladder-nuts ;  an  order  of  Hypo- 
gynous  Exogens,  alliance  Sapindales,  sojne- 
times  reduced  to  a  section  of  Celastracese. 
Leaves  pinnate,  with  common  and  partial  de- 
ciduous stipules  ;  flowers  in  terminal,  stalked 
racemes;  sepals  five,  colaured,  imbricate  ; 
petals  five,  inserted  in  or  around  a  crenate, 
saucer-shaped  disk  ;  stamens  five,  styles  two 
or  three,  cohering  at  the  base;  ovary  two  or 
three-celled,  with  the  carpels  more  or  less 
distinct;  ovules  several;  fruit  membranous 
or  fleshy ;  seeds  ascending,  roundish.  Known 
genera,  three ;  species,  fourteen,  widely  dis- 
tributed. 

6tapli'-y-line,  a.    [Gr.  ora^uA^  {staphule)  =  a 
bunch  of  gmpes.] 
Min. :  Botryoidal  (q.v.). 

fitaph-y-lin'-i-dse,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  staphy- 
lin(us) ;  Lat.  fem.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.] 

Entom.  :  Rove  -  beetles  :  Devil's  Coach- 
horses  ;  the  typical  family  of  the  section 
Bi-a(:helytra(q.v.),  Some  recent  entomologists 
make  it  the  only  family  of  the  section,  and 
divide  it  into  eleven  sub-families,  with  about 
5,000  species.  These  are  spread  over  the 
world,  occurring  in  the  dimg  of  animals,  in 
decaying  animal  and  vegetable  matter,  under 
the  bark  of  tiees,  in  fungi,  in  ants'  nests,  &c. 
They  fly  abroad  in  large  numbers  in  warm 
evenings  after  sunset.  Their  larvae  more 
nearly  resemble  the  adults  than  in  other  Cole- 
optera,  showing  their  rank  in  the  order  to  be 
low.    {Bates,  in  Cassell's  Nat.  Hist.) 

Btaph-^-lz'-niis,  s.  [Lat.,  from  Gr.  o-ra^u- 
Aii/o?  (staphuli'fios)  =  (1)  a  kind  of  carrot  or 
parsnip  ;  (2)  a  beetle.] 

Entom. :  The  typical  genus  of  Staphylinidae 
(q.v.)  Labrum  fissile;  tarsi  always  penta- 
merous.  They  are  the  largest  of  the  family, 
and  are  predaceous.  Six  or  more  species  are 
British. 

8taph-;^-lo'-ina,  «.     [Lat.,  from  Gr.  cra^^- 

\(ofia  {staphuloma)  ;  trTa^vK-q  (staphule)  =  a 
bunch  of  grapes,  to  which  the  diseased  por- 
tion of  the  eye  sometimes  bears  a  remote  re- 
semblance.] 

Patliol. :  The  protrusion  of  part  of  the  eye- 
ball beyond  its  natural  position.  When  tJie 
affection  has  its  seat  in  the  cornea  it  is  called 
staphyUyma  corneoe ;  when  in  the  sclerotica, 
8.  scleroticas.  It  may  arise  from  the  ulceration 
of  the  cornea,  or  from  the  eff'usion  of  fluid 
behind  the  lens  of  the  eyeball.  Called  also 
Stapbylosis. 

&t^ph'-3^-ld-pl3j9-tic,  a.  [Eng.  staphylo- 
plast(y):  -ic.]  Of  or  relating  to  staphyloplasty 
(q.v.). 


Staph'-3^-16-plas-ty,  s.  [Gr.  o-Ta<^uAiJ  (stii- 
phule)  =  the  uvula,  and  irAatro-oj  {plasso)  =  to 
mould,  to  form.] 

Surg.  :  The  operation  for  replacing  the  soft 
palate  when  it  has  been  lost. 

Staph-^-lor'-^-pllic,  a.  [Eng.  staphylo- 
raph(y);  -ic.]  '  Of  or  relating  to  staphylo- 
raphy  (q.v.). 

st3.pli-y"-ldr'-a-pliy,  s.  [Gr.  (rra^vXri  (sta- 
phule) =  the  uvula,  and  pa^^  (rhapM)  —  a 
suture  ;  pdin-bi  (rhapto)  =  to  sew.] 

Surg.:  The  operation  of  uniting  a  cleft 
palate. 

staph-y-ld'-sis,  s.    [Staphvloma.] 

staph'-y-lo-tome,  s.  [Gr.  (rTa<^uA^  (staphule) 
=  the  uvula,  and  TOjunj  (tome)  =  a  cutting,  ] 

Surg. :  A  knife  for  operating  upon  the  uvula 
or  palate. 

staph-y-lot'-o-m^,  s.    [Staphylotome.] 
Surg. :  Amputation  of  the  uvula. 

8ta'-ple,  *sta-pel,  *sta-pil,  *stap-ylle, 

a.  &  a.  [O.  Fr.  estaple,  estupe  (Fr.  ^tape)  =  a 
staple  or  mart,  from  LowGer.  stapel=^a.  heap, 
a  storehouse  of  wares  ;  Dut.  stapel  =  a  staple, 
a  pile  ;  Dan.  stdbel  =  a  hinge,  a  pile  ;  Sw.  stapel 
=  a  pile,  a  heap;  Ger.  staffel  =  a  slip,  a 
staple  ;  stapel  =  a  pile,  a  heap.  The  meaning 
A-  I.  7  is  dii'ectly  from  AS.  stapul  =  a  prop.] 

A*  As  substantive : 

L  Ordinary  Language : 

*  1.  A  prop,  a  foundation,  a  support. 

*  2.  A  heap  of  goods  or  wares  ;  hence  a 
settled  or  established  mart  or  market  ;  an 
emporium  ;  a  town  where  certain  wares  were 
chiefly  taken  for  sale,  hi  England,  formerly, 
the  king's  staple  was  established  in  certain 
ports  or  towns,  and  certaingoods  could  not  be 
exported  without  being  first  bi'ought  to  these 
ports  to  be  rated  and  charged  with  the  duty 
payable  to  the  king  or  public.  The  principal 
comnioditiL'S  on  which  customs  were  levied 
were  wool,  skins,  and  leather,  and  these  were 
originally  the  stnple  commodities. 

"  Bruges  .  ,  ,  was  the  great  staph:  for  lx)th  Mediter- 
raneau  and  Northern  inerchandiae."—  BaUam :  Middle 
Ages,  ch.  ix.,  pt.  ii. 

*  3.  A  mart,  a  market,  a  place  of  production. 

"  This  city  of  Aiiia^erdam,  tliough  she  he  a  fO'eat 
stnple  of  iiewa,  yet  (  can  imtmrt  imiie  uuto  you  at  this 
timz."—nowcll :  Letters,  bk.  i.,  let.  5. 

i.  The  commodities  s(ild  at  a  mart ;  hence 
the  principal  commodity  grown,  man  ufactured, 
or  prodneed  in  any  country,  district,  or  town, 
cither  for  exportation  or  home  consumption. 

5.  The  materinl  or  substance  of  anything ; 
raw  or  unmanufactured  material. 

6.  The  thread  or  pile  of  wool,  cotton,  or  flax. 

"  Her  wuol  whose  staple  doth  excel. 
And  seems  to  overmatch  the  golden  Phrygian  fell," 
Briii/ton :  I'ol-y-Olbion. 

7.  The  principal  element  or  inijredieiit  in 
anything  ;  the  chief  constituent ;  tlie  main 
part,  the  chief  item. 

8.  A  bow  or  loop  of  metal  bent  and  formed 
with  two  points  for  driving  into  wood,  to  hold 
a  hook,  pin,  bolt,  &c. 

"  He  gnn  the  etroiiff  gates  hew  and  break : 
From  wlieus  he  bet  the  st'iplea  out  of  braaa." 

tiurrey :  Virgil»;  ^neisii. 

*  9.  A  district,  especially  one  granted  to  an 
abbey. 

"  Uo  also  graunted  lihertie  of  coynlng  to  certaine 
•ities  and  abbeies,  alli^wmg  them  mie  stnple,  mid  two 
puncheons  at  ft  rate,  with  certalno  reatrlcUona."— 
Camden:  Remaines;  Money. 

IL  Technimlly: 

1.  Foundry:  One  of  the  pieces  of  nail-iron, 
a  few  inches  long,  on  one  end  of  which  flat 
discs  of  thin  sheet-iron  are  rivetted. 

2.  Mining : 

(1)  A  shaft  uniting  workings  at  different 
levels, 

(2)  A  small  pit. 
B.  As  adjective : 

*  1.  Pertaining  t^  or  being  a  staple  or  mart 
for  commodities  :  as,  a  stajjle  town. 

*  2.  Established  in  commerce  ;  settled. 

*•  To  ruiu  with  worse  ware  our  staple  trade." 

Dryden:  Anmta  Mirabilis,  ccvii, 

*3.  According  to  the  laws  of  commerce; 
marketable ;  fit  to  be  sold,  &c. 

"  What  needy  writers  would  not  aoliclttu  work  under 
Boch  iiiaattjra.  who  will  take  otf  their  ware  at  theirown 
rates,  and  tmuble  not  tlipmBelves  to  examine  whether 
it  be  stnple  or  uu  ?  "—Sunft. 


i.  Chief,  principal,  main ;  regularly  pro- 
duced or  manufactured. 

"  The  BJiid  three  couimodities  [wool,  akiiis,  and 
leather]  .  .  .  were  styled  the  staple  comiaoditles  of 
the  kingdom,  becH-usi;  they  were  obliged  to  be  brought 
to  theae  ports  where  the  king's  staple  was  established, 
in  order  to  be  thfj-u  tlrst  rated,  and  then  exported."— 
Blavkatone :  Comment.,  bk.  i.,  ch.  viiL 

staple-knee,  s.    [Standard-knee.] 

staple-punch,  s.  A  punch  with  two 
points,  useil  to  prick  blind-rods  and  slats  to 
receive  the  staples  which  connect  them. 

Sta'-ple,  v.t.     [Staple,  s.]    Td  sort  and  arljust 
the  ditterent  staples  of  :  as.  To  staple  woul. 

sta'-pler,  *sta-pel-er,  s      [Eng.  stapl(e); 
-er.] 

1.  A  dealer  in  staple  commodities. 

"  staplers  and  merchaiit-itd ventures,  the  one  re- 
flidiug  constautly  in  one  place,  where  ttiey  kept  their 
magazine  of  wool,  the  other  stirring,  and  advcuLuritig 
tooivera  places  abroad."— Fuwd!; ;  Letters,  bk.  i  ,  iet-Sr 

2.  One  employed  in  assorting  wool  accon* 
ing  to  its  staple. 

Star  (1),  *  starre,  *  sterre»  s.  [A.8.  sterra; 
cogn.  with  Dut.  ster  (in  conip.  stcrre);  O.  H. 
Ger.  sterro ;  Icel.  stjarna;  Sw.  stjerna ;  Dan. 
stjarne ;  Goth,  stairno ;  Ger.  stem ;  Lat. 
Stella  (ior  sterula) ;  Gr.  atrrfip  {oMer) ;  Corn.  »Sc 
Shet.  steren ;  Wei.  seren ;  Sansc.  tdrd  (for 
stdrd),  stri.  from  the  same  root  as  strew 
(q.v.).] 
I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Literally : 

(1)  In  the  same  sense  as  II.  2. 

"{He]  aow'd  with  stars  the  heav'n  thick  as  a  field." 
Milton:  P.L..  viL  35i 

(2)  Something  resembling  a  star  ;  specif., 
(a)  An  ornamental  figure,  having  rays  like 

a  star,  and  worn  upon  the  breast  to  indicate 
rank  or  honour.  (Tennyson:  Wellington,  196.) 
(h)  The  series  of  I'adial  spokes,  forming 
handles,  on  the  roller  of  a  copperplate  or 
lithographic  printing-press. 

(c)  A  reference  mark  (*)  used  in  printing  or 
writing  as  a  reference  to  a  note  in  the  margin 
or  at  the  foot,  or  to  fill  a  blank  where  words 
or  letters  are  omitted  ;  an  asterisk. 

"  Remarks  worthy  of  riper  observation,  note  with  a 
marginal  star."—  Watts. 

(d)  A  radiating  crack  or  flaw,  as  in  ice  or 
glass.    (Tennyson:  Epic,  12.) 

2.  Fig.:  A  person  of  brilliant  or  preeminent 
qualities,  especially  in  a  public  capacit} ,  as  a 
distinguished  actor  or  singer, 

II.  Technically : 

*  1.  Astrol. :  A  heavenly  body  supposed  to 
have  influence  over  a  person's  life  ;  a  con- 
figuration of  the  planets  supposed  to  influence 
fortune. 

Tl  Hence  the  expressions.  To  thank  one's 
stars.  To  be  born  under  a  lucky  star,  &c. 

2.  Astron. :  The  word  star  is  popularly  ap- 
plied to  any  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  with  (he 
exception  of  the  sun,  the  moon,  and  comets. 
Stj-ictiy  speaking,  tlie  name  is  limited  to  the 
self-huninous  bodies,  constituted  like  Ihe 
snn,  and  ai)parently  maintaining  a  fixed  itosi- 
tinn  towards  each  other.  [Fixed-stars,  Star- 
drift.]  Till  recently  the  liypothesis  that  the 
fixed  stars,  which  are  undoubtedly  suns,  are 
all  surrounded  by  planets,  was  formed  solely 
on  tlie  analogy  of  the  solur  system  ;  now  the 
discovery  of  an  apparent  planet  revolving 
round  Sirius  (q.v.)  places  it  on  a  firmer  basis. 
The  fixed  stars  have  hmg  been  grouped  into 
constellations.  [Constellation.]  The  ai)pa-- 
rent  revolution  of  the  celestial  vault  witli  all 
the  constellations  aronnd  a  fixed  point  near 
Polaris,  or  the  Pole  Star  (q.v.),  is  produced 
by  the  real  rotation  of  the  earth. 

3.  Billiards :  In  the  game  of  pool,  an 
additional  life  bought  by  a  player  who  has 
already  lost  his  three  lives.  In  a  game  of 
less  than  eight  players  there  is  only  one  .5(01-. 
So  called  from  the  player's  colour  on  the  scor- 
ing-board being  marked  witli  a  small  star. 

"  The  star  cannot  be  taken  before  the  balls  han 
done  rolling.  "—Field,  Jan  2'J,  1886. 

4.  Fort. :  A  small  fort,  having  five  or  more 
points,  or  salient  and  re-entering  angles 
flanking  one  another.     Called  also  a  Star-tort. 

5.  Her. :  An  estoile ;  a  charge  frequently 
borne  on  tlie  shield,  diff'ering  from  the 
mullet  in  having  its  rays  or  points  waved 
instead  of  straight,  and  in  having  usually  six 
of  these  points,  while  the  mullet  has  only 
five.  When  the  number  is  greater,  the  points 
are  waved  and  straight  alternately. 


I>6il»  boy ;  poiit.  j6^1 ;  cat,  9011,  choms,  9X1131,  ben^li ;  go,  gem ;  tMn,  this :  sin.  a? ;  expect,  Xenophozi,  e^ist.    -mg. 
-daiw  -tlan  =  sli&n.    -tlon,  -siou  =  shun ;  -tion,  -gion  =  zhiin,    -cious,  -tious,  -slous  =  shiis.   -ble,  -die,  &c  =  bel,  del* 
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6.  Pyrotf.chny  :  A  small  piece  of  inflammable 
composition,  which  burus  with  a  coloured 
flauie. 

*1I  1.  Order  of  the  Star :  Ad  order  of  knight- 
hood formerly  existing  in  France,  founded  in 
1360,  in  imitation  of  the  Order  of  the  Garter 
in  Enjjland,  then  recently  instituted. 

2.  Order  of  the  Star  of  India :  An  order  of 
knighthood  instituted  in  Febniary,  1861,  to 
commemorate  the  direct  assumption  of  the 
government  of  India  by  Queen  Victoria,  and 
subsequently  enlarged  in  186e,  1875,  and  1876. 
It  is  conferred  for  services  rendered  to  the 
Indian  Empire. 

The  collar  of  gold  consists  of  the  lotus  of 
India,  palm  branches  tied  together,  and  altf  rn- 
ate  red  and  white  roses,  the  whole  enamelled 
in  their  proper  colours.  The  badge  is  an  oval 
onyx  cameo  of  her  Majesty,  surroimded  by 
the  motto   and  surmounted   by  a  star  of 


STAR. 
{Order  t/  Ui^  Star  of  TjidUi.) 

diamonds.  The  stir  is  a  five-pointed  one 
composed  of  diamonds,  resting  upon  a  light 
blue  enamelled  circle  bearing  the  motto,  tbe 
whole  surrounded  by  rays  of  gold.  The 
ribbon  is  sky-blue,  with  narrow  white  stripe 
towards  each  edge.  Tlie  motto  on  the  badge 
is  "Heaven's  Light  our  Guide." 

3.  Star  of  Bethlehem : 

Bot. :  (1)  The  genus  Ornithogalum  (q.T.),  and 
epec.  0.  umbellatum ;  (2)  Hypoxis  decwmbens; 
(3)  Stellaria  Holostea;  \  (4)  Hypericum  caly- 
cinvm ;  (5)  Applied  to  some  species  of 
Allium.  Orniihogalnm  is  a  genus  Avith 
somewhat  numerous  species,  almost  exclusively 
confined  to  the  Eastern  Hemisphere,  many 
b'^longing  to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  some  to 
the  south  of  Europe.  O.  umbellatum  bears  6  to 
9  large  flowers,  white  and  somewhat  fragrant. 
It  is  a  native  of  France,  Switzerland,  Germany, 
&c.,  but  IB  naturalized  and  a  common  wild 
flower  in  the  United  States. 

4.  Star  of  Jerusalem  : 

Bot. :  Tragopodon  pomfolius  and  T.  pralen- 
tis.  Jerusalem  is  a  corruption  of  Ital.  Giro- 
aole,  from  its  turning  to  the  sun. 

6.  Star  of  night : 

BoL  :  Cliisea  rosea. 

6.  Star  of  the  earth  : 

Bot. :  Plantago  Coronopus.  Named  because 
the  leaves  spread  on  the  earth  in  star-fashion. 
(Prior.) 

^  Star  is  largely  used  in  compounds,  the 
meaning  being  in  most  cases  sufficiently 
obvious,  as  star-aspiring,  star-bespangled,  star- 
CTovmetl,  star-encircled,  star-paved,  star-roofed, 
ttar-sprinkled,  &c. 

Btar-anise,  s. 

Bot. :  lUidum  anisatum,  a  small  tree  of  the 
order  Magnoliacese,  indigenous  to  China  and 
Japan.  The  seeds  resemble  anise,  whence 
the  name.  In  India  they  are  used  medicinally, 
in  Europe  they  are  employed  chiefly  to  flavour 
spirits. 

Star-anise  oil : 

Chem. :  A  volatile  oil  extracted  from  the 
seeds  and  seed-capsules  of  Illicium  anisatum. 
It  has  a  pale  yellow  colour,  and  resembles 
anise  oil  in  ta.ste,  odour,  and  nearly  all  of  its 
reactions,  but  is  more  mobile,  and  remains 
liquid  at +2°. 

Star-apple,  s. 

Bot. :  The  fruit  of  Chrysnphjillnm  Cainito. 
It  is  aliout  the  size  nf  a  lai^e  apple,  with  ten 
cells,  and  ten  seeds  disposed  round  the  centre. 
[Chrvsophyllum.] 


star-bearers,  s.  pL   [Bethlehem ite,  3.3 

*  star-blasting,  s.  The  supposed  per- 
nicious influence  of  the  stars. 

"Bless  thee  from   whirlwinds,  ttar-blatting,  utd 
taking."— Sftaftesp.  -■  Lear,  iii.  4. 

*  Star  Cbamber,  s. 

Eng.  Hist. :  A  coui-t  of  civil  and  criminal 
jurisdiction  at  'Westminster.  As  originally 
constituted,  it  consisted  of  a  committee  of 
the  Privy  Council.  When  remodelled  by 
Henry  VIII.,  it  consisted  of  four  high  officers 
of  state,  with  power  to  add  to  their  number 
a  bishop  and  temporal  lord  of  the  council, 
and  two  justices  of  tlie  courts  at  West- 
minster. It  had  jurisdiction  in  cases  of 
foigery,  perjury,  riots,  maintenance,  fraud, 
libel,  and  conspiracy,  and  generally  of  every 
misdemeanour,  especially  those  of  public  im- 
portance. It  was  exempt  from  the  inter- 
vention of  a  jury,  and  had  the  power  of  in- 
flicting any  punishment  shoit  of  death.  Under 
Cliarles  I.  its  jurisdiction  was  extended  to 
cases  properly  belonging  to  the  courts  of  com- 
mon law,  and  its  process  was  summary,  and 
frequently  iniquitous,  the  punishments  in- 
flicted being  cruel  and  arbitrary,  and  mainly, 
if  not  solely,  for  the  purpose  of  levying  fines. 
It  was  abolished  by  the  Statute  10  Charles  I. 
"  That  court  of  jnatice,  so  tremendous  in  the  Tudor 
and  part  of  tiie  StuH.rt  reign,  the  star-chamber,  still 
keeps  its  name;  whicli  wiis  not  talcen  from  the  stai-s 
with  whifih  its  rowf  is  said  to  have  been  painted  (which 
were  obliterated  even  before  the  reign  of  queeu  Eliza- 
beth), hut  from  the  atarra  (Hebrew  «^Iar)  or  Jewish 
covenants,  nhich  Mere  deposited  there  by  order  of 
Richard  I  in  chests  ander  three  IogIcb.  No  staiT  was 
allowed  to  t>e  valid  except  found  iii  these  repositories : 
here  they  remained  till  the  banishment  01  the  Jews 
by  Edward  1."— Pennant :  London,  p.  122. 

Star-cluster,  s. 

Astron. :  A  spot  or  region  of  the  sky  thickly 
studded  with  stars.  [Cluster,  s.,  H  ;  Nebula.] 

*  star-conner,  *  star-cooner,  s.    One 

who  cons  or  studies  the  stars  ;  a  stargazer, 
an  astrologer. 

"  If  Mars  mooue  warre,  as  ttar-coonnert  can  tel. 
And  poets  eke  in  fables  use  to  faine." 

Qatcoigne:  Pruiteaof  Warre, 

*  star-crossed,  «.  Not  favoured  by  the 
stars ;  unfortunate. 

"  A  pair  of  star-croimed  lovers." 

Shakesp.:  Romeo*  JuUeL    (ProL) 

Star-diamond.  5. 

Min.  :  A  diamond,  which,  when  viewed  by 
transmitted  light  through  one  of  the  octah»- 
dral  planes,  displays  a  six-rayed  star. 

Star-drift,  s. 

Astron. :  (See  extract). 

"  It  may.  indeed,  sometimes  hapiwn,  as  Mr.  Proci»r 
has  pointed  out,  that  stars  in  a  certain  re^»n  (ir< 
animated  with  a  common  movement.  Id  thia  phen- 
omenou,  which  haa  been  called  star-drift  by  its  dis- 
coverer, we  have  traces  of  a  real  movement  Bh»red  ia 
by  a  number  of  stars  in  a  certain  group. "—iSaA,'  -Bttrjf 
of  the  Heavens,  p.  483. 

Star-falling,  s.    [Star-jexlt^ 
star-finch,  s. 

Ornith.  :  The  Redstart  (q.v.X 
Star-fish,  s. 

1.  Zool. :  A  popular  name  for  any  indiTidnal 
of  the  family  Asteriadse  or  Asteridae  (q.T.) ; 
applied  specifically  to  the  Common  Star-fish, 
Asterias  {Uraster)rubens,  a  familiar  object  on 
the  British  coasts.  The  body  is  more  or  les« 
star-shaped,  and  consists  of  a  central  portion, 
or  disc,  surrounded  ty  five  or  more  lobes,  or 
anns,  radiating  from  the  body  and  containing 
prolongations  of  tlie  viscera ;  but  in  some 
forms  the  central  di.sc  extends  so  as  to  include 
the  rays,  rendering  the  animal  pentagonal  in 
shape.  [See  illustration  under  Asterias.]  The 
integument  is  of  a  leathery  texture,  and  is 
often  strengthened  by  calcareous  plates  or 
spines.  The  mouth  is  situated  in  the  centre 
of  the  lower  surface  of  the  body ;  and  the 
anus  is  either  absent  or  on  the  upper  surface. 
Locomotion  is  effected  by  means  of  peculiar 
tube-like  processes  [Ambulacrum],  which  are 
protruded  from  tlie  under-surface  of  the  arms. 
The  nervous  system  consists  of  a  gangliated 
cord  surrounding  the  month,  and  sending 
filaments  to  each  of  the  arms.  The  young 
generally  pass  through  a  free  larval  stage, 
[EcHiNOP>eoiUM],.and  parthenogenesis  seems 
to  occur  in  Asterias.  Star-fish  are  extremely 
voracious,  and  are  very  destructive  to  fisher- 
men by  devouring  their  bait.  They  possess  in 
a  high  depnee  the  power  of  reproduciiig  lost 
members,  and  abound  in  all  seas.  [Brittle- 
star.] 

2,  Bot :  Stapelia  Asteriag. 


Star-flower,  s. 

Bot. :  (1)  Borrago  ofjicinalis ;  (2)  Tarious 
species  of  Stellaria ;  (3)  Omithogalwti  tM»t- 
bellutum,  fVom  the  stellate  white  flowers ;  (4) 

J'lHentalis  amxricanO' 

Star-fort,  s. 

Fort, :  The  same  as  Stab  (1),  II.  4. 
star-f^uit,  «. 

Bot. :  Actiiiocarpus  Damasonivm,  called  •^IBO 
Damasonium  stellatum.  It  is  named  from  the 
radiated  stpj-like  fruit.  [Actimocarpw,  Dam- 
asonium.] 

Star-grass,  s. 

Bot. :  (1)  The  genus  Callitriche,. named  from 
the  gi'assy  appearance  and  stellate  leaves ;  (2) 
Aspffrula  odorata;  (3)  the  genus  Hypoxis; 
spec.  H.  erecta,  a  small  plant,  with  grassy 
lea\  es  and  star-shaped  yellow  flowers ;  (4)  the 
genus  Aletris. 

*  Star-hawk,  a.  Frob.  a  mistake  for 
Bparhawk  =  a  Sparrow-hawk, 

Star-head,  *. 

Bot. :  The  genus  AsterocephaltlS. 
star-hyaclnth,  s. 

Bot.:  (1)  Scilla  autumnalis;  (2)  S.  hifblia, 
named  &om  the  stellate  look  of  the  open 
flowers. 

star- jelly,  s. 

Bot. :  Nostoc  comimine,  a  trembling,  gelati- 
nous plant  which  springs  up  after  rain. 
Called  also  Star-shoot,  Star-shot,  and  gtar- 
slough,  from  the  old  folk -superstition  that  14 
was  part  of  the  remains  of  a  fallen  star. 
(See  extract  for  an  obsolete  hypothesis  as  to 
this  plant.) 

"The  geliitinouB  substance  known  by  the  name  of 
ttar-Bliot,  or  star-jelly,  owes  Its  origin  to  this  bird,  oc 
some  of  the  kind  ;  being  nubhiue  but  the  lialf-digflsted 
remiiiuB  of  etu'th  worms,  on  wliich  these  birds  feed, 
»ud  often  discharge  from  their  stomachs." — i'sruianC; 
BriUsh  Zoology,  vol  ii.,  p.  538. 

Star-light,  *>.  &  a.    [Starlight.] 
Star-lizard,  ».    [Stellion.] 
star-map,  s. 

Astron. :  A  map  of  the  stars  or  constella- 
tions visible  in  a  portion  of  the'  sky.  ITie 
observer  is  supposed  to  be  looking  either  due 
north  or  due  south  along  the  meridian  of  the 
place, 

*  star  -  monger,  a.  An  astrologer,  a 
qoack. 

"  A  oobleor,  stmr-monger,  and  qaach,- 

Sunft :  Elegy  on  Partridge, 

Star-nose,  s. 

Zool. :  Condylura  cristata,  the  sole  species 
of  the  genus.  It  is  about  five  inches  long, 
■brownish -black  in  colour,  a  little  pnler  be- 
neath. At  the  extremity  of  the  elongated 
nose  ia  a  sort  of  fiinge  of  about  twenty  long, 
fleshy  processes,  forming  a  regular  star,  witti 
tlie  nostrils  in  the  centre.  Called  also  Star* 
Mosed  Mole. 

>tar-nosed  mole,  ».    [Star-mobe.] 

star-pagoda,  a.  A  gold  coin  of  the  East 
Indies.     In  Madras  its  value  is  7s.  6d. 

*  Star-proo^  a.  Impervious  to  the  light 
of  tlM  stars. 

**  Under  the  ehndy  roof 
Ot  branching  dm  star-proof." 

jattton:  Arcades.  60. 

*  Star-read,* Star-rede, s.  Knowledge 
of  the  stars. 

"  Egyptian  wiearda  old, 
Whick  la  ttmr-road  ware  wont  have  best  inelehtb* 

Spenser  :  F.  fi.,  v.    (ProL  8j 

Star-reed,  a. 

Bot.:  Aristolochia fragrantissima.  Its  root) 
Is  used  in  Peru  against  dysentery,  malignant 
inflammatory  fever,  cold,  rheumatism,  &c. 

star-ruhy,  «. 

Afin. :  A  variety  of  red  corundum  (q.v.),  ex- 
hibiting a  six-rayed  star  when  cut  en  cabochon. 

Star-sapphire,  s. 

Min, :  A  variety  of  sapphire  (q.v.),  which, 
owing  to  an  internal  lamellar  structure,  shows, 
when  cut  en  cabocJion,  a  six-rayed  star. 

Star-shake,  s.  A  defect  in  timber,  con- 
sisting in  clefts  radiating  from  the  pith  to  the 
circumference. 

Star-shaped,  a. 

Bot.:  Sti.'llate(q.v.). 

Star-shoot,  star-  shot,  5.  [Stab-jellt.1 


&te,  fS,t,  ^ire.  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;   we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there:   pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;   go,  p5^ 
V  •r*  wore,  wqU;  worK.  who,  son ;  mute,  cub.  cure,  unite,  cur,  rule,  faH ;  try,  S:^rian.    »,  oe  c  e ;  ey  =  a ;  gu  =  lew* 
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*  star-shooter,  s.    An  old  term  of  con- 
tempt for  an  astronomer.    (From  their  using 
optical  instruments  to  observe  the  stars.) 
*'  Wheu  iiaTigatora  befirnn  toinake  obBervatlons  with 
Instruments  on  deck,  tlie  eelf-aufflcient  called  them 
$t"r-shooters.  aud,  wheu  a  stAr's  altitude  wna  taken, 
would  nak.  tbem  1(  thay  had  hit  it."— From  Matter  to 
Spirit,  by  C.  D..  Pref.  by  A.  B. 

star-slongh,  =.    [Star-jelly.] 

star-spangled,  a.  Spangled  with  stars  : 
as,  The  star-spangled  banner  is  the  national 
flag  of  the  United  States. 

Star-Spotted,  a.  Spotted  or  studded 
with,  or  as  with  stars. 

"While  evening's  solemn  bird  melodtoua  weeps. 
Heard  by  ttarspotted  bays,  baneath  the  steeps." 
Wordsoforth :  Desin^ptive  Sketciies. 

Star-stone,  s.    [Stab-sapphire.] 

star-tail,  5. 

('•ndth.:  Any  individual  of  the  genus 
Pl...jDlion(q.v.). 

■'  On  account  of  Its  shrill  cry,  the  sailora  call  It  the 
Boatawam-bird.  They  also  call  it  by  the  name  of  star- 
tail,  on  account  of  the  long  proiectijig  tail  feathers."— 
Wood  :  niut.  Hat.  Hist.,  ii.  756. 

Star-thistle,  a. 

Botany : 

1.  Centaurea  CcHcitrapa,  a  British  biennial 
plant,  from  one  to  two  feet  higli,  with  inter- 
ruptedly pinnatifid  leaves,  long  spines,  and 
rose-purple   flowers.     It  is   rare.     [Jersey 

6TAR-TH1STLE.] 

2.  Centaurea  solstitiaUs. 
Btar-wheel,  s. 

Eorol. :  A  wheel  having  radial  projections, 
■which  engage  with  a  pin  on  the  hour-wlieel, 
employed  in  repea ting-clocks.  Also  used  in 
metres  and  registers. 

Btar  (2),  shtarr,  s.  [Mod.  Lat.  storrwm,  from 
Heb.  "iTDiIJ  (sketar)  =  a.  deed,  a  contract,  T£i'^ 
(shatar)=  to  write.]  An  ancient  name  for  all 
deeds,  leases,  or  obligations  of  the  Jews,  and 
also  for  a  schedule  or  inventory. 

■tar,  v.t.  &  i.    [Star  (1),  s.] 
A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  set  or  adorn  with  stars  or  bright 
radiating  bodies  ;  to  bespangle. 

"  Like  a  sable  curtain  ttarr'd  with  gold.' 

Foung :  Night  Thoughts,  ix.  663. 

2.  To  make  a  radiating  crack  or  flaw  in  :  as, 
To  star  a  miiTor.    {Colloq.) 

S.  Intramdtive : 

L  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  To  shine  as  a  star;  to  be  brilliant  or 
prominent. 

"  8uch  his  fell  glances  as  the  fatal  light 
Of  starring  comets  that  look  kingdoms  dead." 

Crashaa. 

2.  To  shine  above  others,  as  a  theatrical  or 
musical  performer ;  to  appear  as  an  actor,  &c., 
in  the  provinces  amongst  inferior  players. 
(Theiit.  slang.) 

II.  Billiards :  To  buy  an  additional  life  at 
pool.    [Star  (1),  s.,  II.  3.] 

■tar-blind,  a.  fA.S.  stare-blind;  Dut.  ster- 
blind;  Dan.  starblind;  Ger.  staarblmd  ;  Dan. 
st(er,  Ger.  stewr  =  cataract,  glaucoma.]  Pur- 
blind; seeing  obscurely,  as  from  cataract; 
blinking. 

Star- board,  •star-boord,  *stere- 
bourde,  *  stere-burde.  s.  &  a.  [A.S. 
steorbord  =  the  steer-bord,  from  sfedr  =  a 
rudder,  and  bord  =  a  board,  the  steersman 
standing  on  the  riglit  sifle  to  steer;  Dut. 
stuurboord,  from  stuur  —  helm,  and  boord  = 
board,  border ;  Icel.  stj6rnbordhi=  starhoa-rd, 
from  stjdrn  =  steerage,  and  bordh  =  board, 
flide  of  a  ship;  Dan,  styrbord,  from  8tyr  = 
Bteerage,  and  bord  =  board  ;  Svr.  styrbord.] 
A.  As  substantive : 

Naut. :   The  right-hand    side  of  a  vessel. 
Booking  from  aft  forward  ;  in  contradistinction 
to  port,  which  was  formerly  called  larbonrd. 
"  The  Kapanda  heeled  over  to  starboard."— Echo, 
Feb.  25.  18S7. 

B',  As  adj. :  Pertaining  to,  or  on  the  right- 
hand  side  of  avessel,  looking  fi-oin  aft  forward  : 
as,  the  starboard  quarter,  the  starboard  tack, 
&a 

«Car' -board,  v.t.  &  i.    [Starboard,  s.] 
A«  Transitive : 

Naut. :  To  turn  or  put  to  the  right  ^^  star- 
board side  of  a  vessel :  as.  To  f^i^rooard  the 
helm. 


B.  IntransiUve: 

Naut. :  To  turn  or  put  the  helm  to  the  right 
or  starboard  side  of  a  vessel. 

"  Whether  the  steamer  starboarded.'— Daily  Tele- 
graph, Dec.  6,  1884. 

Star9ll,  *  starche,  .5.  &  a.     [A  weakened  form 
of  stark  (q.v.),  as  Mnck  from  A.S.  bene,  arch 
from  Fr.  arc,  &c.  ;  Ger.  sidrlce  =  (1)  strength, 
(2)  starch,  from  atark  =  strong.] 
A.  As  s^ibstantive : 

1.  Lit  £  Technically  : 

(1)  CMm. :  (CioH2oOio)".  Amylum.  Feciila. 
One  of  the  most  important  and  widely  dit- 
fused  substances  in  the  vegetable  kingdom, 
being  found,  in  greater  or  less  quantity,  in 
almost  every  plant.  To  prepare  it,  the  root 
or  seed  is  finely  ground,  so  as  to  break  the 
cell- membranes,  stirred  up  with  water,  and 
the  milky  liquid,  after  passing  through  a  fine 
sieve,  allowed  to  stand  for  some  time,  when 
the  starch  settles  to  the  bottom  of  the  vessel. 
It  is  a  glittering  white  powder,  soft  to  the 
touch,  tasteless,  and  insoluble  in  cold  wiiter. 
Sp.  gr.  1*505  at  19°.  Under  the  microscope 
it  is  found  to  consist  of  granules  varying  in 
size,  according  to  the  plant  from  which  it  is 
obtained,  from  -002  to  -185  millimetre  in  dia- 
meter. The  gianule  consists  of  a  thin  envelope 
or  series  of  envelopes,  having  the  composition 
of  cellulose,  and  enclosing  the  true  starch 
matter  or  granulose.  In  water  heated  to  more 
than  40°,  the  granules  swell,  burst  tlie  integu- 
ment, and  the  granulose  diffusing  throii;,'h 
the  liquid  makes  the  mass  appear  like  a  snln- 
tion.  On  cooling,  if  too  much  >vater  has  not 
been  used,  it  becomes  a  transparent  or  serai- 
transparent  jelly,  and  dries  to  a  hard  mass. 
Sulphuric  acid  and  diastase  change  it  into 
dextrose,  maltose,  or  dextrine,  according  to 
the  temperature  and  the  agent  employed. 
Heated  to  160",  starch  is  converted  into  dex- 
trin, sometimes  called  Biitisli  gum.  The  most 
characteristic  reaction  for  starch  is  the  deep 
blue  colour  which  it  gives  with  iodine. 

(2)  Bot.  t&  Physiol. :  Starch  is  deposited  in 
vegetable  cells.  Starch  grains  are  stored  up 
as  reserve  food  material  in  bulbs,  rhizomes, 
tubers,  the  cellular  parts  of  endogenous  stems, 
seeds,  &c.  It  is  starch  which  makes  the 
grains  of  cereals  and  the  seeds  of  leguminous 
plants  so  nutritive. 

2.  Fig. :  A  stiff,  formal  manner;  formality, 
starchedness,  primness :  as,  To  take  all  the 
starch  out  of  a  person. 

*B,  As  adj. :  Stiff,  precise,  starched,  prim, 
formal. 

"  Philips  came  forth  aa  starch  as  a  Quaker." 

Suc)dnffhamsliire !  Election  of  LaureaL 

starcb-com,  5. 

Bot. :  Triticwm  Spelta. 
starcb-hyaclnth,  s. 
Bot. .  Muscari  racemosum. 
starob-sugar,  ».    [Glucosk.] 

Star^b,  v.t.     [Starch,  s.] 

1.  To  stiffen  with  starch. 

2.  To  make  stiff  and  heavy  with  starch. 

"  These  Manchester  goods  ...  are  of  fibre  heavily 
atarched."'-Field,  Oct.  3,  1885. 

Star9bed,  a.    [Eng.  starch;  -ed.] 
L  Literally: 
*L  Stiffened,  stiff,  stark. 

"  Wide  he  star'd  and  starched  hair  did  stand," 

P.  Fletcher :  Purple  Island,  vJl. 

2.  Stiffened  with  starch. 

"  Who?  This  in  the  starched  beard?" — Ben  Jonson  : 
Every  Man  out  qfhis  Humour,  iv.  4. 

XL  Fig-  ■•  Formal,  stilf,  precise,  starchy. 

"  Does  the  Gospel  any  where  prescribe  a  starched 
squeezed  countena.nce,  a  stiff  formal  gait,  or  a  sin- 
gularity of  manners?  "—Sioi/t 

•staryb'-ed-ness,  s.  [Eng.  starclbed;  -ness.'] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  starched  ;  stiff- 
ness in  manners  ;  formality,  preciseness. 

"  Chancing  to  smile  at  the  moor's  depfjrtment,  as 
not  answering  to  the  starchednen^  ot  his  own  nation." 
—L.  Addison:   West  Burbary,  p.  106. 

starch'-cr,  «.  [Eng  starch;  -er.]  One  who 
starches ;  one  whose  occupation  is  to  starch 
linen,  &c. 

"The  taylorfl,  starchers.  serasters." 

Marston:  Com.  o/  iVhat  You.  Wm. 

*  Cfciirgb'-ls?,  adv.  [Eng.  starch,  a. ;  -ly.'\  In  a 
starch,  stiff,  or  formal  manner ;  stifliy,  primly, 
precisely. 

"  I  might,  with  good  jjatlence  enouph,  talk  starchZy." 
—Swift :  Letter  in  Sheridan's  Life  (1704). 


*  Star9b'-ness,   a.     [Eng.   starch,   a. ;  -tims.J 
Stiffness,  starchedness,  preciseness. 

Star9h'-wdrt,  3.    [Eng.  starch,  a.,  and  wort.1 

Bot. :  Arum  maculatum.     Named   because 

its  tubers  yielded  the  finest  starch  for  the 

ruffs  worn  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth.    [Arum.J 

•stargb'-j^,  a.     [Eng.  starch,  a.  ;  -y.] 

1.  Consisting  of  starch,  resembling  starch. 

2.  Stiff,  i)recise,  formal  in  manner,  prim. 


[Eng.  s(cw,   B.,  and  craft.} 


*  Star -craft. 

Astrology. 

"  Dndar  the  selfsame  aspect  of  the  stars 
(0  falsehood  of  all  stnrcraft  /)  we  were  bom," 

Tenni/son:  The  Lover's  Tale,  I, 

stare  (1),  s.  [A.S.  steer,  stceru,  steam;  cogn, 
with  Icel.  starri,  stari;  Dan.  steer;  Sw.  stare; 
Ger.  staar ;  Lat.  stumus.]  [Starling.]  A 
starling. 


Stare  (2),  s.  [Stare,  v.\  The  act  of  one  who 
stares ;  a  fixed  look  with  eyes  wide  open. 

*'  With  a  dull  and  stupid  stare." 

Churchill :  The  Ghost,  ir. 

Stare  (3),  *starr,  s.    [Ger.  sto7T  =  rigid.] 
Bnt. :  Various  coarse  sea-side  grasses  and 
sedges ;  spec. ,  Psamma  arenaria,  Carex  arerk- 
aria,  and  C.  vulgaris. 

Stare,  *star-yn,  v.t.  &  (.  [A.S.  starian^ 
to  stare;  cogn.  with  Icel.  stara,  stira;  Sw. 
stirra  ;  Dan.  stii're;  Ger.  stleren.} 

A.  Intran^siiive : 

I.  Ordinary  Jjanguage : 

1.  To  look  with  eyes  fixed  and  wide  open ; 
to  gaze  earnestly,  as  in  admiration,  wonder, 
surprise,  stupidity,  horror,  fright,  impudence, 
or  the  like ;  to  fix  au  earnest  gaze  upon  some 
object. 

"  Wild  stared  the  Minstrel's  eyes  of  flame." 

Hcott :  Ole/tfinlat. 

2.  To.  stand  out  stiffly ;  to  stand  on  end ; 
to  be  stiff,  to  bristle. 

"  [Thou]  makest  my  hair  to  stare." 

Shakcup. :  Julius  Ccesar,  iv.  S. 

II.  Art :  To  stand  out  with  undue  promi- 
nence. Used  of  any  feature  or  bit  of  colour 
in  a  picture  that  claims  attention  when  it 
should  subserve  the  general  effect. 

B.  Trans.  :  To  look  earnestly  or  fixedly  at ; 
to  gaze  at  with  a  bold  or  vacant  expression ; 
to  affect  or  influence  by  staring,  as  to  drive 
away  or  abash.    (Followed  by  out  of.) 

"A  bear  .  ,  .   as  I   approached  with  my  present 

"   ~ ~  "  "  '  stared  me  out  of  my 

n. 

%  For  the  difference  between  to  stare  and 
to  gapCy  see  Gape. 

^  To  stare  in  the  face:  To  be  evident  before 
tlie  eyes ;  to  be  clear  and  obvious.  (Lit.  <&fig.y 

"  This  terrible  object  stares  our  speculative  inQuirer 
intJieface."—Bolingbrohe:  The  Occasional  Writer. 

*Star-ee',  «.  [Eng.  star(e);  -ee.]  A  person 
stared  at. 

"I  as  starer,  and  she  as  9taree."—Mi8s  Edgewortht 
Belinda,  cb.  iii. 

Star'-er, ».  [Eng.  s*are,  v. ;  -er.]  One  who 
stares. 

"  A  starer  ia  not  usually  a  person  to  be  convinced 
by  the  reason  of  the  thing.'  —Steele :  Spectator,  No.-20l 

*  starfe,  pret.  of  v.    [Starve.] 

*  star'-ful,  *  star* -full,  a.   [Ens.  star;  'fall.} 

Starry.    {Sylvester:  Vocation,  S89.) 

star'-gaz-er,  starre-gas-er,  s.  [Eng.  star 
(1),  s.,  and  gazer.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang.  :  One  who  gazes  at  the  stTr.s  ; 
a  contemptuous  name  for  an  astrologer,  and 
sometimes  for  an  astronomer. 

"  Let  now  the  ft.^trologerB,  the  starreganers.  and 
prognosticatours  stiuid  vp."— isa.  xlvii.  13.     (1&B3.) 

2.  Ichthy.  {PL):  The  group  Uratioscopina 
(q.v), 

Star'-gaz-ing,  s.  &  a.  [Eng.  star{\),  a.,  and 
gazing.  ] 

A,  As  subst. :  The  act  or  practice  of  ob- 
serving or  studying  the  stars  ;  astrology. 

B.  As  adj.  ;  Looking  at,  observing,  or  ad- 
miring the  stars.    (Swift:  Elegy  on  Partndge.) 

*star-i-er,  «.  [Eng.  star  (1),  o.,  -ier.]  An 
astronomer. 

"Without  any  maner  of  nicitc  of  starieres  imagina- 
cion."— C/(auct!r.'  Testament  uf  Lnut.  Ijk.  lii. 


boU,  bo^ ;  po^t,  ^6^1 ;  cat,  yell,  cborus,  ybin,  benpb ;  go,  gem ;  tbin,  tbis ;  sin,  as ;  expect,  Xenophon,  ei^-ist,    pb  =  £ 
-oian,  -tian  =  sban.    -tion,  -sion  =  flbun ;  -tion,  -giou  =  zbuo*   -cious,  -tlous,  -sious  =  sbiis.   -ble,  -die,  <!ic  =  bgl,  d?!* 
38_Vol.  IV. 
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Bt^r'-ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &;  adv.     [Stare,  v.] 

A.  Aspr.  par.  :  (See  the  verb). 

B.  As  adjcrtive: 

1.  Gazing  fixedly  and  earnestly  with  widely 
opened  eyes. 

2.  Standing  stiffly  up ;   standing  on  end ; 
biistling. 

3.  Very  bright,  glaring,  dazzling :  as  staring 
coloiu's. 

C.  As  adv.  :  Staringly. 

"Stark,  staring  mad."        Dryden  ■  Persius,  ait.  v. 

star' -ing-l3?',  ado.    [Eng  staring;  -ly.]    In  a 
staring  manner  ;  with  fixed  or  wild  look. 

*  Stark,  v.t.    [Stark,  a.]    To  stiffen. 

"  If  horror  have  not  starJcd  your  limbs." 

Taylor :  St.  Clement's  Eve,  v  5. 

stark,    *  Starke,  a.   &  adv.      [A.S.    stearc; 
cngn.  with  Dut.   sterk;     Icel.   sttrkr ;    Dan. 
Btmrk  ;  Sw.  &  Ger.  stark.'i 
A.  As  adjective : 
L  Stiflf,  rigid,  as  in  death. 

"  Many  a  uoblemsn  lies  atOTk  and  Btiff." 

ahakesp. :  1  Henry  IV.,  v.  9. 

2.  Stout,  strong,  powerful. 


*3.  Entire,  full,  perfect,  absolute. 

"  Consider  the  stark  security 
The  coDimonwealth  is  in  now." 

Ben  Jonson:  CatUhie,  1  1. 

4.  Mere,  gross,  downright,  pure. 
"He  is  a  starke  heretike."— Sir  T.  More :   Workes, 
Ik  set. 
*5.  Naked. 

"I  stripped  and  dressed  myself,  fox  .  .  .  there  waa 
no  harm  in  my  being  stark." —  WaZpoie  :  Lett-:rs,  iv.  25, 

B.  As  adv.  :  Wholly,  absolutely,  entirely, 
completely,  purely. 

"  The  courtiers  who  attended  him,  ten  or  twelve  in 
number,  were  sfark  naked."— J/dcauJa^.'  Sisi.  Eng., 
ch.  XX  tv. 

•stark'-en,  v.t  [Eng.  stark;  -en.]  To  make 
stiff;  to  stiffen.  {Taylor:  E' I  win  the  Fair,  iv.  4.) 

•stark'-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  ^tark;  -ly.]  Stiffly, 
strongly. 

"  When  it  lies  starkly  in  the  traveller's  bones," 

tih-tkesp. :  Measure  for  Measure,  iv.  2. 

*  stark'-ness,  *  starke-nesse,  s      [Eng. 

stark;  -ness.]     Stirt'u«Sri,  rigidity. 

"  The  stiffnesse  and  atarki^nensv  of  the  times."—/'. 
Holland:  Plinie,  bit.  xxxL.  ch.  x. 

Star'-kj^-ites,  s.  pi.  [Named  from  the  Rev. 
Samuel  Starky,  rentor  rtf  Charlin<-h,  to  whom 
Prince  wus  curate  in  1840.]    [Princeites.] 

star'-less,  *  ster-lesse,  *sterre-les,  a. 

[Eng.  star  (1),  s.  ;  -less.]    Destitute  of  stars; 
having  no  stars  visible  ;  not  starligbt. 

"  Dark,  waste,  and  wild,  under  the  frown  of  night 
StarlenB  e.xpos'd."  MUton :  P.  L.,  iii.  425. 

•  star' -let,  s.  [Eng.  star  (1),  a.  ;  dimin.  suff. 
-let.]    A  little  star. 

star'-liglit  (3?i  silent),  *  starr-light,  o.  &a. 

[Eng.  star  (1),  s.,  and  lujht,  s.\ 

A.  As  subst. :  The  light  emitted  by,  or  pro- 
ceeding from,  the  stars. 

'*  Dark  in  comparison,  when  this  was  done. 
As  moon  or  starlight  to  meridian  aun," 

liyrorn:  A  Memjriul  Abstract. 

B.  As  adj. :  Lighted  by  the  stars,  or  by 
the  stars  only  ;  starlit. 

*'  Owls,  that  mark  the  setting  sun,  declare 
A  starligTU  evening  and  a  morning  fair." 

Dryden  :  Virgil ;  Georgic  1.  518. 

Star'-llke,  a.     [Eng.  star  (1),  s.,  and  like.] 

1.  Resembling  a  star  ;  radiated  like  a  star  ; 
stellated. 

"  The  nightehade  tree  rises  with  a  wooden  stem, 
green-leaved,  and  liaa  starlike  flowers." — Mortimer: 
Husbandry. 

2.  Bright,  lustrous,  illustrious,  luminous. 
3            *'  With  starJike  virtue  in  ite  place  may  shine ; 

Shedding  beuiguaut  influence." 

Wordsioorth:  Recluse. 

Btar'-li^g  (1),  *  ster-lyng,  s.  [A  dimin.  from 
store  (1),  s.  (q.v.).] 

Oniith. :  A  popular  name  for  any  individual 
of  the  genus  Sturnus  (q.v.),  sometimes  ex- 
temled  to  the  whole  family  [Stuenid^],  but 
specifically  applied  to  Sturnvs  vulgaris,  the 
Common  Starling,  abundant  in  most  parts  of 
Britain  and  the  continent  of  Europe,  frequently 
visiting  northern  Africa  in  its  winter  migra- 
tions. Tlie  male  is  about  eight  inches  long, 
general  colour  of  the  plumage  black,  glnssed 
with  blue  and  purple,  the  feathers,  except 
those  of  the  head  and  fore-neck,  having  a 


triangular  white  spot  on  the  tip.  The  female 
is  very  siuiilar,  but  has  the  feathers  tipped 
with  broader  spots,  thuse  on  the  upper  parts 
being  light  brown.  The  eggs  are  from  four  to 
six  in  number,  li\;l;t  blue  in  colour,  and  are 
deposited  in  some  hole  or  crevice  on  a  scanty 
lining.  Stai  lings  feed  on  snails,  worms,  and 
insects  ;  they  are  gregarious,  uniting  in  large 
flocks,  and  may  be  readily  distinguished  from 
all  other  birds  by  their  wliirliiig  method  of 
flight  They  become  exceedingly  familiar  in 
confinement,  and  display  great  imitative 
powers,  learning  to  whistle  tunes  and  to 
articulate  words  and  phrases  with  great  dis- 
tinctness. 

Starling-like  birds,  s.  pi 

Oriiith. :  The  sub-order  Stinuiformes  (q.v.). 

star'-ling(2),  ster'-ling,  s.  [Etym.  doubtful.] 
Hydr.-eng. :  An  enclosure  consisting  of  piles 
driven  closely  together  into  the  bed  of  a  river, 
and  secured  by  horizontal  pieces  at  the  top. 
The  space  between  the  rows  of  piling,  being 
filled  with  gravel  or  stone,  forms  an  effectual 
protection  for  the  foundation  of  a  pier. 

star'-lihg,  a.  &  s.    [Sterling,  a.] 

Star'-lit,  a.  [Eng.  star(l),  s.,  and  lit.}  Lighted 
by  the  stars  ;  starlight. 

Star'-ost,  s.  [Polish.]  A  Polish  nobleman 
possessed  of  a  castle  or  domain  called  a 
Starosty  (q.v.). 

Star'-os-t;^,  s.  [Polish.]  A  name  given  in 
Poland  to  a  castle  or  domain  conferred  on  a 
nobleman  for  life. 

starred, sterred,  a.    [Eng.  star  (i),  s. ;  -ed.] 

1.  Studded  or  decorated  with  stars ;  be- 
spangled. 

2.  Set  iu  a  constellation. 

"  Or  that  starred  Ethiop  queen  that  strovo 
To  set  Iier  beauty's  praise  above 
The  aea-uymphs,  and  their  powers  offended," 

Milton  :  It  Penseroso,  19. 

3.  Influenced  by  the  stars.  (Usually  iu 
composition,  as  iW-starred.) 

"  starred  most  unlnckily," 

Shaki'Sp.  :  1  Henry  IV.,  i.  a, 

4.  Having  a  radiating  crack  or  flaw :  as,  A 
mirror  is  starred. 

*  star'-ri-fy,  *star'-ry-f;y,  v.t.  [Eng.  star; 
i  connect. ;  suff.  -fy.]    To  mark  with  a  star. 

"  His  forehead  starryfi'd. " 

Sylvester :  Handie-Crafti,  4ia 

Star'-ri-ness,  s.  [Eng.  starry;  -ness.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  starry. 

Star'-ry,  *  star-rie,  a.    [Eng.  star  (1),  s.;  -y.] 

1.  Abounding  with  stars ;  studded  or 
adorned  with  stars. 

inread  o 

Milton 

2.  Consisting  of  or  proceeding  from  stars  ; 
stellar,  stellary. 

3.  Shining  like  stars ;  bright,  brilliant. 

"  The  peacock  sends  his  heavenly  dvea, 

His  raiulKJWs  and  hia  Starr]/  eyes. ' 
Cowper  ■  Mrs.  Montague's  Feather  Hangings. 

*  4.  Connected  with  the  stars.    {Byron.) 

5.  Having  rays  radiating  like  those  of  a 
star ;  shaped  like  a  star ;  stellate,  stelliform. 

starry  puff-ball,  s. 

Bot. :  The  genus  Geaster  or  Geastrum  (q.v.). 

*  star'-shine,  s.  [Eng.  sta/r,  ».,  and  shine.] 
The  light  of  the  stars. 

"  Neither  noontide  nor  starshine  .  .  . 
Might  pierce  the  regal  tenement." 

Browning :  Paracelsui,  iv. 

start,  *  Sterte  (pa.  t.  *  stirtSy  *  storte,  *  sturte, 
started),  v.i.  &  t.  [Cf,  Dut.  storten  =  to  pre- 
cipitate, to  plunge,  to  rush  ;  Dan.  styrte  =  to 
fall,  to  hurl;  Sw.  s/6Vto  =  to  cast  down,  to 
ruin ;  Ger.  sturzen  =  to  hurl,  to  precipitate, 
to  ruin  ;  Low  Ger.  steerten  =  to  flee.] 
A.  Intransitive : 

1.  To  make  a  sudden  and  spasmodic  move- 
ment ;  to  move  suddenly  and  spasmodically, 
as  with  a  twitch  ;  to  make  a  sudden  and  in- 
voluntary movement  with  the  body,  as  in 
surprise,  fear,  pain,  or  other  feeling  or  emo- 
tion. 

"  Starting  is  both  an  apprehension  of  the  thing 
feared  (and.  in  that  kind,  it  is  a  motion  of  shrinking) : 
and  likewise  an  inqiiiBition,  iu  the  be^dnning,  wltac 
the  Djatter  should  be  (and  in  that  kind  it  is  a  motion 
of  erection);  and  therefore,  when  a  man  would  listen 
suddenly  to  anything,  he  ttarteth ;  fur  the  xtarling  is 
an  erection  of  the  spirits  to  attend."— Bacon.  JVat. 
Hist..  S  713. 


*  2.  To  shrink,  to  wince, 
"  With  trial  fire  touch  me  hla  flnger  end  ; 
If  he  be  chaste,  the  flame  will  Iwck  aeaoBndt 
And  turn  blin  to  no  pain ;  but,  if  he  start. 
It  is  the  flesh  o(  a  colrupted  heart." 

Shakesp.  :  Merry  Wives,  t.  S. 

3.  To  move  suddenly ;  to  rise  and  move 
abi-uptly  ;  to  make  a  sudden  or  unexpected 
change  of  place  ;  to  spring  from  a  place  or 
position. 

"  Prom  her  betumbled  couch  she  starteth." 

Shakesp  :  Rape  of  Lucrece,  1,087. 

4.  To  set  out ;  to  commence  a  course,  as  a 
race,  a  journey,  or  the  like  ;  to  begin  or  enter 
upon  any  career,  enterprise,  or  pursuit :  aa, 
To  start  in  a  race,  to  start  in  business,  &c. 

5.  To  be  moved  from  a  fixed  position  ;  to 
lose  hold ;  to  be  dislocated. 

"  You  must  look  to  see  anotlier  plank  in  the  Stato- 
vessel  start  ere  long.  "—Southey :  Letters,  iv.  66, 

6.  To  change  condition  at  once  ;  to  make  a 
sudden  or  instantaneous  change. 

B.  Transitive : 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  To  cause  to  start ;  to  disturb  suddenly ; 
to  startle. 

"  Direneas  familiar  to  my  slaught'roua  thoughts, 
Cannot  once  start  me."       Shakesp. :  Macbeth,  v.  S. 

2.  To  cause  to  start  or  move  suddenly  from 
concealment ;  to  cause  to  rise  and  flee  or  fly. 

"The  blood  more  stirs 
To  rouse  a  Uou  than  to  start  a  hare." 

Shakesp. :  1  Henry  IV.,  i.  8. 

*  3.  To  produce  to  view  suddenly  ;  to  raise 
or  conjure  up. 

"Brutus  will  start  a  spirit  as  soon  as  Ciesar." 

Shakesp.  :  Julius  Ccesar,  1.  2. 

4.  To  move  suddenly  from  its  place ;  to 
cause  to  lose  its  hold  ;  to  dislocate. 

"  One,  by  a  fall  in  wrestling,  started  the  end  of  the 
clavicle  from  the  stemon." —  Wiseman :  Surgery, 

5.  To  give  the  signal  to  for  beginning  a 
race ;  to  act  as  a  starter  to  :  as,  To  sUirt  com- 
petitors. 

6.  To  bring  forward  ;  to  raise,  to  allege. 

"What  exception  can  possibly  be  started  against 
this  stating?"— ffa/nmond. 

7.  To  invent  or  discover ;  to  originate. 

"  The  sensual  men  a^ree  in  pursuit  of  every  plea- 
sure they  can  start."— Temple. 

8.  To  set  in  motion  ;  to  set  agoing :  as.  To 
start  an  engine. 

9.  To  begin,  to  commence ;  to  put  iu  opera, 
tion. 

"  starting  a  loan-office,  and  calling  himself  Elythe." 
—  Victoria  Magazine,  Nov.,  1886,  [i.  33. 

II.  Naut.:  To  empty,  as  liquor  from  a  cask; 
to  pour  out. 

IT  (1)  To  start  after:  To  set  out  in  pursuit 
of ;  to  follow. 

(2)  To  start  against :  To  set  up  as  a  candi- 
date in  opposition  to  ;  to  oppose. 

(3)  To  start  an  anchor : 

Naut. :  To  make  it  lose  its  hold  of  the 
ground. 

(4)  To  start  a  tack  (or  a  sheet) : 
Naut.   To  slack  it  off  a  little. 

(5)  To  start  for :  To  set  out  for ;  to  becoma 
a  candidate  or  competitor  for. 

(6)  To  start  up :  To  rise  suddenly,  as  from 
a  seat  or  conch ;  to  come  suddenly  into 
notice  or  importance. 

Start  (1),  *  stert  (1),  ».    [Start,  v.] 
I,  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  A  sudden,  involuntary  motion,  twitch, 
or  spring,  caused  by  surprise,  fear,  pain,  or 
the  like. 

"  The  fright  awakened  Arcite  with  a  start." 

Dryden :  Palatnon  &  Arcite,  i.  65S. 

2.  A  sudden  voluntary  movement,  or  change 
of  place  or  position. 

3.  A  quick  movement,  as  the  recoil  of  an 
elastic  body  ;  a  shoot  or  spring. 

"In  string!!,  the  more  they  are  wound  up  and 
strained,  and  thereby  give  a  more  quick  start  back, 
the  more  treble  is  the  sound,  "—/(aeon ;  Hat.  Hist. 

*4.  A  bursting  forth  ;  a  sally. 

"Several  starts  of  f-iiicy.  off-hand,  look  well  enough  ; 
but  bring  them  to  tlie  test,  and  there  is  nothing  in 
'enx."—L' Estrange :  Fables. 

6.  A  sudden  fit ;    a    spasmodic   effort ;   a 
sudden  action  followed  by  intei'mission. 
"  She  did  speak  in  starts  distractedly." 

Shakes/'. :  Twelfth  Night,  11,  2. 

6.  A  sudden  beginning  of  action  or  motion ; 
a  sudden  rousing  to  action ;  the  setting  of 
something  agoing. 

"  How  much  had  I  to  do  to  calm  his  rage  I 
Now  fear  I  this  will  give  it  start  again." 

Shakesp. :  Hamlet,  Iv.  7. 


2&te,  fat,  l^e,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pU,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pfit, 
or,  wore,  wplf,  worlc,  who.  son ;  mute,  ciib,  ciire,  ignite,  cur,  role,  full ;  try,  Syrian.    S9,  oa  =  e ;  ey  =  a :  au  =  kw. 
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7.  First  motion  from  a  place  ;  first  motion 
in  a  nice  or  the  like ;  the  act  of  setting  out ; 
cutset.  , 

"  The  eager  dogs  upon  the  start  do  draw," 

Drayton:  Poly-Olbion,  b.  23. 

8.  A  starting-post. 

"Capital  'vantage  ground  for  spectators,  especially 
II  the  start  and  finish  and  the  club  raito  be  placed  at 
the  west  end."— /"ieW,  Feb.  19,  1887. 
11.  Hydraul.  :  One  of  the  partitions  which 
determine  the  form  of  the  bucket  in  an  over- 
shot wheel. 

If  To  get  (or  have)  the  start :  To  be  befnre- 

hand  ;   to  gain  the  advantage  in  a  similar 

nudertaking ;  to  get  ahead.     (Followed  by  of.) 

"She  miyht  have  forsaken  him  if  he  had  not  ffo(  tte 

Itart  of  hm:  —Dryden:  VirgU ;  JUneid.    (Dedic) 

Btart  (2),  ^  stert  (2),  s.  [a.S.  steoH  =  a  tail ; 
Icel.  sterti;  0.  Dut.  steci't;  Dut.  stert;  Low 
Ger.  steerd;  Ger.  sterz;  Dan.  stiert;  Sw.  stjert.] 

1.  Orditiary  Language : 

*  1.  A  tail ;  the  tail  of  an  animal. 

2.  Something  resembling  a  tail,  as  the 
handle  of  a  plough.    (Provlj 

n.  Mining :  The  lever  of  a  crab  or  gin,  to 
wliicb  the  horse  is  attached. 

xtart'-er,  s.    [Eng.  start,  v. ;  -er.] 

1.  One  who  sets  out  or  starts  on  a  race,  a 
journey,  or  the  like. 

"  If  I  had  been  aaked  to  make  out  a  list  of  probable 
atartprs.  I  Should  certainly  have  included  all  those 
mentioned." — Jiefaree.  April  17, 1887. 

2.  One  who  or  that  which  sets  persons  or 
things  in  motion  ;  specif.,  a  person  who  gives 
the  signal  for  the  beginning  of  a  race ;  an  ap- 
pariitus  for  giving  an  initial  motion  to  a 
machine,  especially  such  as  may  be  at  rest  on 
a  dead  centre. 

"  Only  a  couple  of  the  twenty-one  coloured  on  the 
■ard  faced  the  starter."~Pield,  Oct.  3,  1885. 

*  3.  A  dog  that  rouses  game. 

"  There  were  two  varieties  of  this  kind,  the  first 
used  in  hawking,  to  spring  the  game,  which  are  the 
eame  with  our  starteri."— Pennant :  Britith  Zoology; 
The  Dog. 

*  4.  One  who  shrinks  from  his  purpose ; 
one  who  suddenly  moves  or  suggests  a  ques- 
tion or  an  objection. 

"  He  shall  not  look  us  Jong,  we  are  no  starters. 
Down  with  the  foresail  too,  we'll  spoou  before  her." 
Beaunt.  &  Flet. :  Double  Marriage,  ii  1. 

•  Start'-ful,  a.  [Eng.  start  (1),  3.; -JuUl).]  Apt 
to  start ;  skittish. 

"  Where  dost  thou  delight  to  dwell  ? 
With  maida  of  honour,  ttar^ul  virgin  ?  " 

Wolcott :  Peter  Pindar,  p.  174, 

*  Starf -ful-ness,  s.  [Eng.  start/ul;  -ness.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  startful ;  skit- 
tishness  ;  aptness  to  stai-t. 

Btart'-mg,  pr.  par.  or  a.    [Stabt,  «.] 
starting-bar»  s. 

Steam^eng. :  A  hand-lever  for  starting  the 
valve-gear  of  a  steam  engine. 

Starting-bolt,  s.    A  drift-bolt  (q.v.). 

*  starting -hole,  ».  A  loophole,  an 
evasion,  a  subterfuge. 

"What  staTting-hole  canst  thou  now  find  out?'— 
Shakesp.  :  1  Henry  IV.,  XL  4. 

Starting-place,  s.  A  place  at  which  a 
start  or  beginning  is  made ;  a  starting-point. 
{penham.) 

Starting-point,  s.  The  point  from 
which  anything  starts  ;  a  point  of  departure. 

starting-post,  e.  A  post,  stake,  barrier, 
&c.,  from  which  competitors  start  in  a  race. 

Starting-price,  s. 

Sacing :  The  odds  on  or  against  a  horse  at 
the  time  of  starting. 

"  A  little  Jade  of  a  mare,  whose  starting-price  had 
been  16  to  1,  took  the  lead,  and  held  it,' —Saturday 
Beview.  Nov.  25,  1862,  p.  702. 

H  Used  also  adjectively. 

"  Making  stay-at-horae  ttaHing-price  Iroolunakera 
Bm&xt."— Referee,  April  17, 1887. 

Starting-valve,  s. 

Stmm-eng. :  A  small  valve  used  in  starting 
the  main  valves  of  large  steam  engines  when 
setting  the  engine  to  work. 

starting- wheel,  ?. 

Steam-eng. :  A  wheel  operating  the  valves 
in  starting  the  engine. 

•  Start'-ing-l^,  adv.  [Eng.  starting;  -ly.'\ 
By  sudden  fits  ;  by  fits  and  starts  ;  spasmodi- 
cally, abruptly. 

"  Why  do  you  speak  so  startingly  ?  " 

Shakesp. :  Othello,  iiL  4. 


*  Start' -ish,  a.  [Eng.  start,  v. ;  -ish.]  Apt  to 
start;  skittish,  shy.    (Said  of  horses.) 

atar'-tle,  ster-tle,  stir-tle,  n.i.  &  ft    [A 

frequent,  from  start,  v.  (q.r.).] 

A>  Intransitive : 

*1.  To  move  spasmodically  or  abruptly;  to 
start. 

"  The  startling  horses  plunged  and  flung." 

Scott:  Lord  of  the  lales,  T.  31. 

2.  To  run,  as  cattle  stung  by  the  gad-fly. 
"  Or  by  Madrid  he  takes  the  rout  .  .  , 
Or  down  Italian  vista  startles." 

Surju:  TUo  Dogs. 
E.  TraTisitive: 

1.  To  cause  to  start;  to  excite  by  sudden 
alarm,  surprise,  or  the  like  ;  to  alarm,  to 
shock,  to  fright. 

"  The  supposition  at  least,  that  ansels  do  sometimes 
asBume  bodies,  needs  not  startle  \a. — Locke:  Suman 
Undent.,  bk.  IL,  cb.  xxJLl 

•  2.  To  deter,  to  move ;  to  cause  to  deviate. 

"  His  known  affections  to  the  king's  service,  from 
which  it  was  not  posaible  to  remove  or  stariie  him." 
—Clarendon:  Civil  War. 

*  atar'-tle,  s.  [Startle,  v.]  A  start,  a  fright ; 
a  sudden  motion  or  shock  caused  by  an  un- 
expected alarm,  surprise,  or  the  like. 

Start'-ling,  pr.  par.  &  a.     [Startle,  v.) 

A.  .4s  pr.  par. :  (See  the  verb). 

B.  As  adj. :  Impressing  suddenly  with  fear 
or  surprise;  strongly  exciting  or  surprising. 

"  It  may  now  perhaps  be  a  startling  thought,  that 
they  are  just  upon  the  edge  of  eternity."— Qitpin  : 
Sermojis,  vol,  iiL,  aer.  22. 

Start'-Ung-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  startling;  -ly.] 
In  a  startling  manner ;  so  as  to  startle. 

"  Whirling  with  startlingly  sharp  twists  down  a 
steep  ziex&g.-ET^.  lUustr.  Mag.,  Aug.,  1884,  p.  697. 

*  Start'-lish,  a.  [Eng.  startl{e);  -ish.]  Apt 
to  start ;  startish,  shy,  skittish. 

*  start'-iip,  *  stert-up, «.  &  a.  [Eng.  start, 
v.,  and  up.] 

A.  As  substantive : 

1.  One  who  suddenly  comes  into  notice  or 
importance ;  an  upstart. 

"  That  young  startup  hath  all  the  glory  of  my  over- 
throw."—Shakesp  :  Much  Ado  About  Nothing,  l  3. 

2.  A  kind  of  rustic  shoe  with  a  high  top  or 
half  gaiter. 

"  Fie  upon't.  whata  thread  'a  here  I  apoorcobler'awife 
Would  make  a  finer  to  sew  a  clown's  rent  startup." 
Ford:  Picture,  v.  1. 

B,  ^s  adj.:  Suddenly  coming  into  notice 
or  importance ;  upstart. 

"  Father  Falconara'a  startup  nan." -Walpolt :  Cattle 
qf  Otranto,  eh.  iv. 

Star-va'-tion,  s.  [Eng.  starv(e);  -ation.] 
According  to  Horace  W a]po\e  (Letters,  ii.  396) 
it  was  first  used  by  Mr.  Dundas,  afterwards 
Vi.scount  Melville,  in  a  debate  on  American 
affairs  in  1775,  and  in  consequence  he  obtained 
the  nickname  of  Starvation  Dundas.]  The 
state  of  starving  or  of  being  starved ;  ex- 
treme suffering  from  cold  or  the  want  of  food. 

Starve,  *sterve  (pa.  t.  *starf,  starved),  v.i. 
&  t.  [A.S.  steorfan  (pa.  t.  stearf,  pa.  par. 
storfen)  —  to  die ;  sterfitti  =  to  kill ;  cogn.  with 
Dut.  sterven  (pa.  t.  stierf,  storf,  pa.  par.  ge- 
storven);  Ger.  sterben  (pa.  t.  starb,  pa.  par. 
gestorben.] 

A.  Intransitive: 

*  1.  To  die,  to  perish, 

"  He  that  ttarf  for  oar  redemption." 

Chaucer  :  C.  T.,  4,988. 

2.  To  perish  with,  or  suffer  extremely  from 
hunger ;  to  suffer  extreme  want ;  to  be  very 
indigent. 

"But,  said  the  Pharisee,  it  you  tellyottr  poor  father 
you  intended  to  dedicate  your  money  to  holy  uses, 
you  may  let  him  starve." -Gilpin :  Sermans,  vol-  Hi , 
aer.  S. 

3.  To  perish  or  die  with  cold  ;  to  suffer  ex- 
treme cold.    (Prov.) 

"  Have  I  seen  the  naked  ttarve  for  cold, 
While  avarice  my  charity  controlled  ?"' 

Sandys:  Paraphrase. 

*i.  To  be  hard  put  to  it,  through  want  of 
anything. 

B.  Transitive: 

1.  To  kill  or  distress  with  hunger ;  to  dis- 
tress or  subdue  with  famine, 

"  I  am  starved  tor  meat," 

Shakesp. .'  Taming  qf  the  Shrew,  Iv.  & 

2.  To  kill,  afflict,  or  destroy  with  cold. 

"  The  air  bath  starved  the  roses  in  her  cheeks." 
Shakesp. :  Two  Qentle^nen,  iv.  4. 

3.  To  destroy  by  want  or  deprivation  of 
anything. 


4.  To  deprive  of  force  or  vigour ;  to  pa- 
ralyze. 

"The  powers  of  their  minds  are  starvedhy  disus^ 
and  have  lost  that  reach  and  strength  which  natur* 
fitted  tliem  to  receive." — Locke. 

starve-acre,  a. 

Bat. :  Ranunculus  arveTisis.  So  called  ftotn 
Its  impoverishing  the  soil,  or  indicating  that 
the  land  is  poor.    (Britten  &  Holland.) 

starved,  pa.  par.  &  a.    [Starve,  v.] 

A.  As  pa.  par. :  (See  the  verb). 

B.  As  adjective : 

Bot. :  Less  perfectly  developed  than  Is 
usual  with  plants  of  the  same  family,  as  the 
lower  scales  of  a  cyperaceous  plant,  which 
produce  no  flowers. 

8tarve'-ling,  a.  &  s.  [Eng.  starve;  dimin. 
suff.  -ling.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Hungry,  lean ;  pining  with 
want. 

"  And  starveling  famine  comes  of  large  expense." 
Bp.  Ball :  Satires,  IL  L 

B.  As  suibst. :  An  animal  or  plant  thin, 
lean,  and  weak  through  want  of  nutriment. 

"But  there  are,  apaii:  from  this  predatory  claaab 
plenty  of  deserving  starvelings  who  might  honestly  b« 
relieved."— Odicrfer,  Nov.  IS,  1885. 

*  Star'-ward,  a.  [Eng.  star  (I),  s. ;  -ward.} 
Pointing  or  reaching  towards  the  stars  or  sky, 

"I  clomb  thy  starward  peak  not  long  ago." 

Blackie  :  Lays  of  Highlands,  Ac,  p.  99. 

Star'-wort,  «.     [Eng.  star  (1),  a.,  and  wort.} 

1.  Botany : 

(1)  Sing. :  A  popular  name  for  (a)  The  genTH 
Stellaria,  (&)  Aster  Tripolium,  (e)  Helonias 
dioica.    (Britten  <&  Holland.) 

(2)  PI.  :  The  CaUitrichaceae  (q.v.). 

2.  Entom.  :  A  British  night-moth,  CucuUia 
a^teris. 

Stas'-is,  3.  [Gr.  <TTa(rt9  (stasis)  =  a  placing,  a 
setting,  a  standing.]    [Static] 

Pathol.  :  Stagnation  of  the  blood  or  othe* 
fluid  in  a  vessel  of  the  body,  from  the  cess^ 
tion  or  slowness  of  its  movement. 

StS,ss'-furt-ite,  s.  [After  Stassfurt,  Prussia, 
where  found  ;  suff.  -ite  (Min.).^ 

Min. :  Named  in  the  belief  that  it  was  9 
hydrous  boracite  (q.v.),  but  since  shown  to 
contain  chloride  of  magnesia,  which  is  very 
deliquescent.     Is  a  massive  boracite. 

*  Stat'-al.  a.  [Eng.  stat(e)  ;  -a^.]  Of  or  re- 
lating to  a  state,  as  distinguished  from  the 
general  government. 

Stat'-ant,  a.    [Lat.  sto  =  to  stand.]    [Posii.] 

*  Sta-tar'-l-an,  a,  [Lat.  statarius  =■  station- 
ary ;  sto  =  to  stand.]   Steady,  well-disciplined. 

"A  detachment  of  your  ttatarian  soldiers  to  escort 
him  into  the  regions  of  physiology  and  pathology."— 
Search:  Light  qf  Nature,  vol.  ii.,  pt  ii.,  ch.  xxUi. 

*stair-tar'-i-an-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  statarian; 
-ly.]    In  a  sta.tarian  manner. 

"  Tour  skirmishing  parties  .  .  .  shall  never  drive  my 
ttatarianly  disciplined  battallion  from  its  ground."— 
Search :  Light  of  Nature,  vol.  11,  pt.  ii.,  ch.  xlii. 

*Sta'-tair-y,  ».  [Lat.  statarius.]  Fixed, 
settled. 

"  The  set  and  statary  times  of  paring  of  nails,  and 
cutting  of  hair,  is  thought  by  many  a  point  of  coo- 
Bidera,tion."— arow«e,-  Vuigar  Brrours,  bk.  v.,  ch.  xxi. 

State,  *  Stat,  s.  &  a.  [O.  Pr.  estat  (Fi*.  etat)^ 
estate,  case,  nature,  from  Lat.  statum,  accus. 
of  sia(^ts  =  condition,  from  statum,  sup.  of 
a(o=  to  stand  ;  Sp.  &  Port,  estado;  Ital  stattK 
State  and  estate  are  doublets.] 

Ac  As  substantive : 

1.  Condition  as  detennined  by  circumstancea 
of  any  kind;  the  condition  or  circumstances 
of  any  being  or  thing  at  any  given  time ;  posi* 
tion. 

"I  all  alone  beweep  my  outcast  state." 

Shakesp. :  Sonnet  ffk 

2>  Rank,  condition,  standing,  quality. 
"  Had  he  matched  according  to  bis  state." 

Shakesp. :  8  Benry  Vf.,  if,  t, 

*3.  A  seat  or  chair  of  dignity  ;  a  throne. 
"This   chair  shall  be   my  state,  this  dagger  or 
iceptre."— Shakesp. :  i  Benry  IV.,  ii.  4. 

•4-  A  canopy  ;  a  covering  of  state. 
'•  His  high  throne,  which  under  state 
Of  richest  texture  spread,  at  th'  upper  end 
Was  plac'd  in  regal  lustre."     MUion  ■  P.  L.,  x.  44B. 

5.  Royal  or  gorgeous  pomp;  splendour; 
appearance  of  greatness. 

"High  on  a  throne  of  royal  state." 

Milton:  P.  L..  iL  1 


boil,  ho^;  p^t.  Jowl;  cat,  9ell,  chorus,  9bin,  bonph;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a^;  expect,  ^enophon,  e^st.    -£u& 
MsUua,  -tian  =  sh^n.    -tion,  -slon  — shun;  -tion,  -gion^zhuo.    -oious,  -tioua,  -sious  =  shiis.    -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  bol,  dpi* 
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•6.  Dignity  of  deportment. 
**  With  what  great  ttate  be  heard  their  embassy." 
tihakesp,  :  Henry  T.,  ii,  4. 

*  7.  A  person  of  high  rank.  {Milton :  P.  I*., 
iL  387.) 

•8.  Estate,  possession. 

' '  Stroug  was  their  plot. 
Their  ttatei  far  off,  aud  they  of  wary  wit.' 

Daniel.    \Todd.) 

9.  One  of  the  separate  commonwealths  which 
are  combined  to  form  the  United  States  of 
America,  each  of  which  stands  in  certain 
relations  of  eubordination  to  the  central  or 
national  government,  but  poaeesses  an  inde- 
pendent power  as  concerns  its  internal  affairs : 
as,  the  State  of  Pennsylvania.  The  original 
thirteen  of  tlieae  were  separate  colonies,  which 

-  combined  in  revolt  against  Great  Biitain,  and 
afterwards  associated  into  a  federal  republic,  to 
which  new  states  have  been  added  till  they 
now  number 45.  New  Mexico  aud  Arizona  may 
Boon  be  nia,de  states,  leaving  only  2  territories. 

10.  Any  body  of  men  constituting  a  commu- 
nity of  a  particular  character  in  virtue  of 
certain  political  privileges,  who  partake  either 
directly  or  by  representation  in  the  govern- 
ment of  their  country  ;  an  estate :  as,  The 
Lords  spiritual  and.  temporal  aud  the  Com- 
mons are  the  states  (or  esUiUs)  of  the  realm 
In  Great  Britain. 

11.  {PI.):  The  legislative  body  in  the  island 
of  Jei'sey.  It  consists  of  tifty-five  persons, 
including  the  Bailifif  of  the  island,  who  is  ea; 
oj^io  president 

"  The  States  of  Jersey  on  Monday  passed  a  measure 
to  enable  landlords  to  evict  refractory  tenauts."— 
Seynoldi  Newepiiper,  Feb.  ill,  1887. 

If  States-General :  Tlie  bodies  that  consti- 
tute the  legislature  of  a  country,  in  contra- 
distinction to  tlie  assemblies  of  provinces ; 
Bpecitically,  the  name  given  to  the  legislative 
assemblies  of  France  before  the  revolution 
Of  1789,  and  to  those  of  tlie  Netherlands. 

12.  A  whole  people  united  into  a  body 
politic;  a  civil  and  self-governing  community. 
(Often  witli  tlie). 

"  Our  state  thinks  not  ao."—Shakesp. :  Coriolanui, 
tr.  8. 

13.  The  power  wielded  by  the  government 
of  a  country ;  the  civil  power,  often  as  con- 
trasted with  ecclesiastical. 

*'  The  same  criminal  may  be  ahaolved  by  the  church, 
and  coudejuned  by  thestate;  abaolved  or  pardoned  by 
the  state,  yet  censured  by  the  chu.i-ch,"—Cealej/. 

*  14.  A  republic,  as  opposed  to  a  monarchy. 

*  15  Stationary  point  or  condition ;  crisis, 
height ;  point,  as  that  of  maturity  between 
growth  and  decline,  or  as  tliat  of  crisis  be- 
tween the    increase   and   the  abating  of  a 


"  Tumours  have  their  several  degrees  aud  times  :  as 
fcaginniug,  augment,  state,  aud  ueclinatiou." — Wite- 
muii:  Surgery. 

*  16.  That  which  is  stated  or  expressed  in 
words  or  figures ;  a  statement ;  a  document 
•ontaining  a  statement. 

"  He  put  oil  his  spectacle  and  sate  down  to  examine 
Mr.  Oweu'a  Hates."— Scott :  Hob  Roy,  ch.  xxiv. 

B.  As  adjective : 

1.  Pertaining  to,  or  belonging  to  the  com- 
aiunity  or  body  politic  ;  public. 

2.  Used  on,  or  intended  for  occasions  of 
B^te  or  ceremony  :  as,  a  state  carriage. 

*3.  Stately.    (Spenser:  Shep.  Cat.;  Sept.) 
^    For   the  difference  between   state   and 
tUuationt  see  Situation. 

State-ball.  «.  A  ball  given  by  a  sove- 
reign or  viceroy. 

State-barge,  «.  A  royal  barge ;  a  barge 
used  on  occasions  of  state. 

state-bed,  s.     An  elaborately-carved  or 

decorated  bed. 

state-carriage,  *.  The  carriage  used  by 
8  sovereign,  prince,  or  any  public  official  on 
•ccabions  of  state. 

State-craft,  s.  The  art  of  conducting 
Btate  aM'airs ;  state-management,  statesman- 
Bhip. 

"He  bacl  gained  two  kingdoms  by  stntc-craft,  and 
a  third  by  conquest"— ifacautay  .•  Iflst.  Eiig.,  ch.  xx. 

State-criminal,  s.  One  who  commits 
an  offence  against  the  state ;  a  political  of- 
fender. 

State-honse.  s.  The  building  in  which 
the  legislature  of  a  state  holds  its  sittings; 
t2ie  capitol  of  a  i^tate. 

State-monger,  s.  One  who  dabbles  or 
is  versed  in  state  affairs. 


State-paper,  s.  A  paper  or  document 
relating  to  the  interests  orgoveininent  of  a 
state. 

State -prison,  s.  A  prison  or  jail  in 
which  state-criminals  are  confined.  In  Amer- 
ica, the  name  given  to  a  public  prison  or 
penitentiary. 

state-prisoner,  s.  A  state-criminal ;  a 
political  offender. 

state-room,  s. 

1.  A  magnificent  room  in  a  palace  or  great 
house. 

2.  A  small  cabin,  usually  for  two  persons, 
and  elegantly  fitted  up,  on  a  steamer. 

"Leading  to  the  ladies'  saloon  and  state-rooms  anA 
the  ttiUe-room  of  the  owner."— Cenfitru  Magaane, 
Dea,  1878,  p.  606. 

3.  An  apartment  in  a  railway  sleeping-car. 

state-sword,  s.  A  sword  used  on  state 
occasions,  being  borne  before  the  sovereign 
by  a  person  of  high  rank.  Called  also  a  Sword 
of  State. 

state-trial,  s.  A  trial  for  a.  political 
offence,  as  treason. 

States-General,  s.  pL  [State,  s.,  10.  tO 

state,  v.t.     [State,  s.) 

*1.  To  set,  to  settle,  to  fix,  to  establish. 
[Stated.]    {Pope:  Essay  on  Man,  iii.  107.) 

2.  To  express  or  declare  the  particulars  of ; 
to  set  down  in  detail  or  in  gross  ;  to  make 
known  specifically ;  to  represent  all  the  cir- 
cumstances of;  to  declare  fully  in  words  ;  to 
narrate,  to  recite. 

"  Many  other  inconvenfences  there  are  consequent 
to  this  i(a(»nj?  oi  this  question."— -ffammond.'   Works, 

*^  To  state  it :  To  assume  state  or  dignity  ; 
to  act  or  behave  one's  self  pompously. 


Staf-ed,  pa.  par.  &  a.     [State,  v.] 

A,  As  pa.  par.  :  (See  the  verb). 

B.  As  adjective: 

1.  Settled ;  regular ;   occurring  at  regular 
intervals ;  not  occasional. 

"Men  should  assemble  at  stated  intervals  for  the 
public  worship  ot  God."— Bp.  Borsley :  Sermons,  vol. 
t,  ser.  21. 

2.  Fixed,  established,  settled  :  as,  a  stated 


*  sta'-ter  (2),  s.    [Gr.] 

Numis. :  The  name  of  certain  coins  current 
in  ancient  Greece  and  Macedonia.    The  gold 


*Staf-ed-ly,  adv.  [Bng.  stated;  -ly.]  At 
stated  or  settled  times ;  at  certain  intervals  ; 
regularly. 

"Statedly  use  the  opportunities  It  gives  you."— 
Seeker:  Bemwns,  voL  II.,  aer.  IL 

*  State'-fizl,  a.  [Eng.  store,  s.  ;  -ful{V).\  Full 
of  state;  stately. 

*  State'-less,  a.     [Eng.  state,  s. ;   -less.}    De- 

void of  state ;  without  state  or  pomp. 

* Stato'-li-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  stately;  •ly.'\  In  a 
stately  manner. 

"  How  can  he  well  satisfy  himself  to  dwell  statelilpf" 
—Barrow:  SerrnoTU,  vol.  lil.,  ser.  2L 

state'-li-ness,  ""  state-li-nesse,  *  state- 
ly-ness,  s.  [Eng.  stately ; -Tiess.]  The  quality 
or  state  of  being  stately;  loftiness  of  mien  or 
manner;  dignity,  majestic  appearance. 

"In  beantie  aud  statelinease  of  building  .  .  .  thera 
was  not  any  other  in  the  realme  comparable." — 
Scdinshed :  Richard  II.  (an.  1381). 

State'-ly,  a.  &  adv.    [Eng.  state ;  -ly.] 
A.  As  adjective: 

1.  August,  grand,  noble  ;  having  a  noble  or 
dignified  appearance, 

"  Now  is  the  stately  column  broke." 

Scott :  Marmion,  t    (Introd.) 

2.  Elevated  or  dignified  in  sentiment ;  ma- 
gisterial. 

"  He  maintains  majesty  In  the  midst  of  plainness, 
and  is  ttntely  without  ambition." — Dryden.    \Todd.) 

*B.  As  adv. :  In  a  stately  manner;  statelily, 
loftily.    {Milton:  P.  L.,  v.  201.) 

state'-ment,  s.    [Eng.  state,  v. ;  -Tnent.] 

1.  The  act  of  stating,  declaring,  reciting,  or 
presenting  verbally  or  on  paper. 

2.  That  which  is  stated,  declared,  or  re- 
cited ;  the  embodiment  in  language  of  facts 
or  opinions  ;  a  narrative,  a  declaration,  a  re- 
cital. 

stat'-er  (1),  5.     [Eng.  stat{e),  v, ;   -er.]     One 

who  states. 


MACEDONIAN  STATER. 


stater  of  Athens  was  worth  about  16s.  ;  the 
silver  stater  about  3s.  6d.,  and  the  Macedo- 
nian gold  stater  £1  Is.  Od. 

States-man, s.    [Eng.  states,  and  man.] 

1.  One  who  is  versed  in  the  arts  of  govern- 
ment ;  one  eminent  for  political  ability ;  a 
politician. 

"  The  vrord  statesmen,  Is  of  great  latitude,  sometimes 
signifying  such  who  are  able  to  manage  offices  of  atJite, 
though  never  actually  called  thereunto."— /Wfer: 
Worthies,  ch.  vi. 

2.  One  employed  in  the  administration  oi 
the  affairs  of  government. 

"  It  is  a  weakness  which  attends  high  and  low  ;  the 
statesman  who  holds  the  helm,  as  well  as  the  peasaut 
who  guides  the  plough."— South. 

3.  A  small  landholder,  as  In  Cumberland. 

{Prov.) 

States'-man-like,  a.    [Eng.  statesman;  -like.] 

1.  Worthy  of  or  becoming  a  statesman. 

"  This  gmnz  land  question  should  be  dealt  with  in  a 
statesmamike  aia.uner."—Ilaily  Telegraph,  bept.  23, 1886. 

2.  Having  the  manner  or  experience  of  a 
statesman. 

states'-man-ly,  adv.  [Bng.  statesvian;  -ly.] 
In  a  states'nianlike  manner;  in  a  manner  be- 
fitting a  statesman ;  like  a  statesman. 

States'-man-slutp,  s.  [Eng.  statesman ;  -ship.] 
The  qualifications  or  occupation  of  a  states- 
man ;  political  skill  or  experience. 


•  States'-WO-man,  s.  [Eng.  state,  and  woma-n. ) 
A  woman  who  meddles  in  public  affairs, 
"  [She  may]  be  statesvjotnan,  know  all  the  news."— £«a 
Jonson :  SUent  Woman,  ii.  1. 

Stat'-ic,  *  Stat'-icb.  a.  &  s.  (Gr.  aTaTtmSs 
(stoii/cos)  =  at  a  standstill,  from  o-raTos  (statos) 
=  placed,  standing,  from  ara-  {sta-),  root  of 
i<m}iJLt  {histemi)  =  to  stand.] 

A.  As  adj. :  The  same  as  Statical  (q.v.). 

B.  As  subst. :  [Statics]. 

StS,t'-ic-al,  a.     [Eng.  static;  -al] 

1.  Pertaining  to  bodies  at  rest  or  in  equiU* 
briuni, 

2.  Acting  by  mere  weight,  without  pro- 
ducing motion  :  as,  statical  pressure 

Statical-electricity,  s.  [Fbictionai.- 
electricity.] 

statical-figure,  s. 

Physics:  The  figure  which  results  from  the 
equilibrium  of  forces :  as,  the  statical  figure 
of  the  earth.    (Lyell.) 

StSit'-ic-^l-lj^,  adv.  [Bng.  statical;  -ly.]  lo 
a  statical  manner  ;  according  to  statics, 

St3.t'-i-9e,  s.  [Lat.,  from  Gr.  o-TartK^  (stcUik^ 
=  an  astringent  herb,  probably  Armvrim 
maritime,.] 

Bot. :  Sea-lavender ;  the  typical  genui  al 
Staticea;  (q.v.).  Perennial  herbs,  with  radiool 
leaves,  and  unilateral  spikes  on  a  ])anicl«4l 
scape  ;  calyx  funnel-shaped,  plaited,  dry.  mud 
membranous  ;  petals  united  at  the  Daaa, 
bearing  the  stamens ;  styles  distinct,  glabrous ; 
stigmas  filiform,  glandular.  Known  speci«a 
fifty  or  sixty,  from  the  sea-shores  in  Western 
Asia  and  other  parts  of  the  north  temperate 
zone.  S.  caroliniana,  the  Marsh  Rosemary  ef 
North  America,  has  narrow,  obovate  leaves  on 
long  petioles,  and  bluish-purple  flowers.  It  ia 
one  of  the  most  powerful  astringents  derived 
from  the  vegetable  kingdom.  It  has  been  given 
with  success  in  C^nanche  maligna,  aphthae  of 
the  jaws,  &c.  Of  the  other  species  may  ba 
named :  Statice  Limonium,  the  Creeping  Spike4 ; 
S.  auricidcefoUa,  the  Upright  Spikt-d  Sea  Laven- 
der, and  S.  caspia,  the  Matted  Thrift.  The  firet 
and  third  have  one-ribbed,  and  the  secoAfl 
three-nerved  leaves.     [Aphtha.] 


lite,  fat,  £ire,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father ;   we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there ;  pine,  piEt,  sire,  sir,  marine ;  go,  pdl^ 
or,  wore,  wqI^  work,  whd,  son ;  mate,  cub,  oiire,  Qnite,  cur,  rule,  full ;  txY,  Syrian.    eo.oa  =  e;  ey  =  a;  au  =  lew. 
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8td.t-i'9e'-9S,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  static(e);  Lat. 
fem.  pi.  adj.  suflf.  -«b.] 

Bot. :  A  tribe  of  Plumbaginacese  having  the 
styles  free. 

Qtat'-ncs,  «.    [Static] 

Physics :  That  branch  of  dynamics  which 
investigates  the  relations  which  exist  between 
forces  in  equilibiimn.  A  body  is  said  to  be 
in  equilibrium  when,  if  two  or  more  forces 
act  upon  it  at  the  same  time,  their  united 
etfect  is  such  that  no  motion  ensues.  The 
science  of  dynamics  is  divided  into  kinetics 
and  statics,  tlie  former  tieating  of  forces 
considered  as  producing  motion,  the  latter  of 
forces  considered  as  producing  rest.  By 
sniiie  authorities  statics  is  used  in  opposi- 
tinn  to  dynamics,  tlie  former  being  the  science 
or  equilibiium  or  rest,  the  latter  of  motion, 
and  the  two  tugetlier  constituting  mechanics. 
T)ie  two  great  propositions  in  statics  are  that 
of  the  lever  and  that  of  the  composition  of 
forces. 

"  John  Wallia  placed  the  whole  system  of  statict 
on  a  new  foundation. '—rf/acawZai/  .■  Hiat.  Eng.,  oh.  i\L 

If  Social  statics :  [Sociology]. 
tBtdt'-i-graph,  t  stat'-i-gram,  s.    [Eng. 

stati(stics) ;  suff.  -graph,  -gravi.]  Terms  pro- 
posed to  denote  represeiitatiuns  of  statistics 
by  means  of  lines,  areas,  &c.  {Nature,  Oct.  22, 
I8S5,  p.  597.) 

Bta  -tion,  *  sta-d-on,  s.  [Fr.  station,  from 
Lat.  stationevi,  accus.  of  static  =  a  standing 
still,  from  status,  pa.  par.  of  s(o  =  to  stand; 
Sp.  estacion  ;  Ital.  s/ozioTie,] 

1.  Ordinary  Language : 

*  1.  Tlie  act  or  manner  of  standing ;  atti- 
tude, posture,  pose. 

"  In  ttation  like  the  herald  Merunry." 

Shafccg/j. :  Samlet,  iii.  i. 

*2.  A  state  or  condition  of  standing  or 
rest ;  a  standing. 

"  His  motion  and  her  station  are  as  one." 

STiakesp. :  Antony  <t  Cleopatra,  iii.  8. 

3.  The  spot  or  place  where  a  person  or  thing 
stands,  especially  the  spot  or  place  where  a 
person  habitually  stands  or  is  posted  to  re- 
main for  a  time  ;  a  post  assigned. 

"  Take  up  some  other  statioTi." 

Shakesp. :  Conolanut,  Iv.  5. 

•4.  Situation,  position. 

I       "  The  fig  and  date,  why  love  they  to  remain 
In  middle  station,  and  an  even  plain  ?" 

Prior :  Solomon,  i.  68. 

5.  Condition  of  life ;  social  position  ;  rank, 
state,  status. 

^^         "  And  yet  my  love  without  ambition  grew, 
*  1  knew  thy  state,  my  station." 

Byron ;  Lament  ftf  Tasso,  v. 

6.  Employment,  occupation,  business ; 
sphere  or  department  of  duty. 

"  Wb  acquire  new  strength  aaid  resolution  to  per- 
fcrui  God's  will  in  our  several  stations  the  week  fol- 
low lag. " — Nelson.    { TadcLj 

II.  Technically : 

L  Ecclesiology  &  Church  History  : 

(1)  A  name  given  to  the  fast  on  Wednesdays 
ftnd  Fridays.  In  the  Roman  Church  these 
were  fasts  of  devotion,  not  of  precept,  and  the 
Wednesday  fast  died  out,  while  that  on  Friday 
became  obligatory,  about  the  end  of  the  ninth 
century. 

(2)  A  church  in  which  a  procession  of  the 
clergy  halts  ou  stated  days  to  say  any  stated 
prayers. 

(3)  A  stopping-place  in  a  monastic  pro- 
cession. These  are  usually  three  :  Before, 
(a)  the  dormitory ;  (b)  the  refectory,  and  (c) 
the  west  door  of  the  church. 

(4)  Any  one  of  the  series  of  stopping-places 
In  the  devotion  of  the  Stations  of  the  Cross. 

(5)  (In  Ireland) :  (See  extract). 

"A  station  in  this  sense  differs  from  a  station  made 
to  aiiy  peculiar  sijot  remarkable  for  local  sanctity  .  .  . 
here,  it  simply  means  the  coming  of  the  parish  priest 
and  his  curate  to  some  house  in  the  townlaiid,  on  a 
day  ijubliciy  announced  from  the  altar  for  that  pur- 
pose, ou  the  preceding  Sabb&tli.  This  Is  done  to  give 
those  who  live  within  the  district  in  which  the  ttation 
is  helil  an  oitportnnlty  o£  coming  to  their  duty,  aa 
frequeiitingtne  ordinance  of  coiifession  is  emphatically 
called."— C'arietow.-  Tales  qf  Irish  Peataniry ;  The 
Station. 

2.  Police:  A  place  or  building  where  the 
police  force  of  any  district  has  its  head- 
quarters ;  a  district  or  branch  police-office. 

3.  Railroad  :  A  building  or  buildings  erected 
for  the  leceptiou  and  accommndation  of  pas- 
sengers and  goods  intr^nded  to  he  conveyed 
by  railway;  a  place  at  which  railway  trains 
regularly  stop  for  the  setting  down  or  taking 
np  of  passengers  or  goods.     [Depot.] 


4.  SJiipbuild. ;  Aroom-and-space  3tafr(q.v.). 

5.  Survey. :  The  position  of  an  instrument 
at  the  time  of  an  observation. 

6.  Zoology  <&  Botany : 

(1)  The  peculiar  nature  of  the  locality  where 
any  plant  grows  or  any  animal  lives.  In  the 
case  of  plants,  it  has  reference  to  climate, 
soil,  humidity,  light,  and' elevation  above  the 
sea ;  in  that  of  animals,  it  has  reference 
chiefly  to  food,  climate,  and  elevation.  Thus 
some  animals  feed  only  on  certain  plants,  and 
cannot  exist  where  they  are  absent.  Tlie 
station  differs  from  the  habitation  or  habitat 
of  the  plant  or  animal,  which  simply  means 
the  country  of  which  it  is  a  native.  {Lyetl : 
Princ.  of  Geol.,  ch.  xxxviii.,  xlii,) 

(2)  A  building,  generally  on  the  sea-coast, 
titled  with  all  appliances  for  the  examination 
of  the  animals  of  the  adjacent  bay,  gulf,  &c. :  as, 
the  Granton  station,  the  Neapolitan  station,  &c. 

IF  (1)  Miiitari/ s(tt(ioTi:  A  place  where  troops 
are  regularly  kept  in  garrison. 

(2)  Naval  station:  A  safe  and  commodious 
shelter  or  harbour  for  the  navy  or  mercantile 
marine  of  a  nation,  provided  with  a  dock  and 
all  other  requisites  for  the  repair  of  ships. 

(3)  Stations  of  the  Cross : 

Ecclc';.  £  Church  Hist.  :  A  popular  devotion 
in  the  Roman  Church,  consisting  of  visits, 
either  alone  or  in  procession,  to  a  series  of 
pictures  or  images,  each  corresponding  to 
=  some  particular  stage  in  the  Passion  of  Clnist, 
and  meditating  devoutly  thereon.  The  stations 
are  to  be  found  in  nearly  every  church,  and  on 
the  continent  of  Europe  they  are  frequently 
erected  in  the  open  air.  The  devotion  began 
in  the  Franciscan  order,  the  official  guardians 
of  the  Holy  Places  of  the  Latins  in  Jerusalem, 
and  is  intended  to  be  a  pilgrimage  in  spirit  to 
the  sceneof  the  Saviour's  siifl'eringsand  death. 
Many  indulgences  are  annexed  to  the  Stations 
of  the  Cross.  Wlieu  the  stations  are  made  in 
procession,  a  verse  of  the  Stabat  Mater  (q.v.) 
is  sung  as  the  people  pass  from  one  station  to 
another.  Called  also  Way  of  the  Cross.  There 
are  fourteen  stations : 

1.  Christ  condemned  bv  Fllate ;  1.  Christ  receives 
his  cross ;  3.  His  first  faU  ;  4.  Hla  meeting  with  his 
mother;  5.  The  bearing  of  the  cross  by  Simon  of 
Cyrene;  6.  Veronica  wipes  the  face  of  Jeaus  with  a 
handkerchief ;  7.  His  second  fall ;  8.  Uis  words  to  the 
women  of  Jerusalem :  "  Weep  not  for  me,"  &c.  ;  9.  His 
third  fall ;  10.  He  is  stripped  of  his  garments:  11.  The 
crucifixion ;  12.  The  death  of  Jeaus ;  13.  The  taking- 
down  from  the  cross  ;  14.  The  buriaL 

Station-bill,  s. 

Naut. :  A  list  containing  the  appointed  posts 
of  the  ship's  company  when  navigating  the 
ship. 

Station-calendar,  s. 

1.  A  dial-board  at  a  railway-station,  to  in- 
dicate the  hours  of  starting  of  trains  for 
given  destinations,  or  the  time  of  starting  of 
the  next  train  for  a  given  place. 

2.  A  contrivance  by  which  the  name  of  the 
station  they  are  approaching  is  exposed  to  the 
vie  w  of  passengers  in  a  railway-carriage. 
(Amer.) 

station-clerk,  s.  A  clerk  employed  at 
a  railway-station. 

station-house,  «.    A  police-station. 

station-master,  s.  The  official  in  charge 
of  a  station :  specif,  the  official  in  charge  of 
a  rail  way -station. 

station-pointer,  s.  A  circular  plotting 
instrument,  having  a  standard  radius  and  two 
movable  ones.  By  laying  off  two  observed 
angles  right  and  left  from  a  central  object, 
and  laying  it  over  the  object.';  on  a  chart,  the 
position  of  the  observer  is  indicated. 

Station-staff,  s. 

Survey. :  An  instrument  for  talting  angles. 

Sta'-tion«  v.t     [Station,  s.]    To  place,  set,  or 
post  in  or  at  a  certain  station ;  to  assign  a 
station,  post,  or  position  to ;  to  appoint  to 
the  occupation  of  a  post,  place,  or  oftice. 
"  This  youth  had  station'd  many  a  warlike  band 
Of  horse  and  foot." 

Jloole :  Orlando  Furloso,  xxiii. 

*  Sta'-tion-al,  a.  [Eng.  station,  s.  ;  -al.]  Of 
or  pertaining  to  a  station. 

*  Sta'-tion-g,r-i-ness,  s.  [Eng.  stationary ; 
-ness.]  Thequality  or  state  of  being  station- 
ary ;  fixity. 

"The  statlonariness  of  Eastern  thought  may  ba 
more  thoroughly  appreciated."— ff.  it.  Lewes:  Biat, 
PhUol.,  i.  2. 


sta'-tion-ar-y,  a.  &  s.  [Fr.  8tati(m.iMiiTe, 
from  Lat.  'stationarius,  from  statio  =  a  station 
(q.v.);  Sp.  estadonario ;  Ital.  stazionario.] 

A,  As  adjective : 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Remaining  or  continuing  in  the  same 
station  or  place  ;  not  moving,  or  not  appear- 
ing to  move ;  ftxed,  stable. 

"  No  stationary  steeds 
Cough  their  own  knell."  Ctnoper :  Ta^,  iv.  147. 

2.  Remaining  in  the  same  condition  or  state  \ 
neither  progressing  nor  receding  ;  neither  im- 
proving nor  getting  worse  ;  standing  still. 

"Though  the  wealth  of  a  country  should  be  very 
great,  yet  if  it  has  been  long  stationary,  we  must  not 
expect  to  find  the  witges  of  labour  very  high  in  it" — 
SmUh :  Wealth  of  Nations,  bk.  i,,  ch.  viil. 
II.  Astron.  (Of  a  planet) :  Not  changing  its 
relative  place  in  the  heavens  for  some  days. 
This  stage  occurs  at  the  beginning  and  end- 
ing of  the  planet's  retrogradation. 

*  B.  As  subst.  :  A  person  or  thing  whicll 
remains  or  continues  in  the  same  place. 

"Then  they  me sCiitianaries  in  their  housea,  which 
be  in  the  middle  points  of  the  latitudes,  which  they 
call  eclipticks. "— /*.  Holland  :  Plinie,  bk.  ii.,  ch.  xvL 

stationary-diseases,  s.  pi. 

Pathol. :  Certain  diseases  which  depend  upon 
a  particular  state  of  the  atmosphere,  and 
which,  after  ]irevailing  for  a  certain  number 
of  years,  give  way  to  others.    (Ihtnglison..) 

Stationary-engine,  s.  An  engine  per- 
manently ttxed,  as  distinguished  from  a  loco- 
motive or  portable  engine  ;  a  fixed  engine  for 
drawing  carriages  on  a  railway  or  tramway, 
by  means  of  a  Joi>e  extending  from  the  station 
of  tlie  engine  along  the  line. 

Sta'-tion-er,  s.     [Eng.  station  ;  -er.] 

1,  One  who  took  his  station  to  sell  an  article. 
If  applied,  as  it  generally  was,  to  those  con- 
nected with  book-selling,  it  included  the  pub- 
lisher as  well  as  the  bookseller. 

"  The  right  of  the  printed  copies  (which  i\i6  statiotwr 
takes  aa  liis  own  freehold),  was  dispersed  in  five  or  six 
several  hands  " — Oley :  Pref  to  Dr.  Jackson's  WorkJt. 

2,  One  who  sells  paper,  pens,  pencil,  ink, 
and  other  articles  connected  with  writing. 

T[  The  Stationers,  or  Text  Writers,  consti- 
tute one  of  the  London  companies.  They 
were  formed  into  a  guild  in  1403,  and  received 
their  first  charter  in  1557. 

Stationers'  Hall,  s.  The  hall  of  th« 
Stationers'  Company  in  Ave  Maria  Lane, 
London,     [Stationer.] 

Tf  To  enter  at  Stationers'  Hall :  To  register 
(a  published  work)  in  the  books  of  the  Sta- 
tioners' Company.  This  formality  is  necea- 
sary  before  commencing  proceedings  for  in- 
fringement of  copyright. 

8ta'-tion-er-y,  s.  &  a.    [Eng.  stationer;  -y,} 

A,  As  subst. :  The  articles  retailed  by  sta- 
tioners, such  as  paper,  pens,  pencils,  ink,  ao- 
connt-books,  writing-cases,  portfolios,  &c. 

B.  As  adj.:  Belonging  to  or  sold  by  a  sta- 
tioner ;  as,  stationery  goods. 

Stationery- office,  s.  A  government 
office  in  London  through  the  medium  of  which 
stationery  is  supplied  to  all  other  government 
offlces  at  home  and  abroad.  It  also  contracts 
for  the  printing  of  reports,  &c. 

^Stat'-l^m,  s.  [Eng.  stat(e);  4sm.]  The  art 
of  government;  policy. 

"Hence  it  is  that  the  enemies  of  Ood  take  occasloa 
to  blaspheme,  and  call  ourreligioD  stati8m.."~^ithl 
Sermons,  vol.  i.,  ser.  4. 

*Stat'-ist  (1),  5.  [Eng.  stat(istics) ;  -«(.]  A 
statistician. 

*  Stat'-ist  (2),  s.    [Eng.  stat(e);  -ist.]    A  states- 
man, a  politician  ;  one  skilled  in  government* 
"  Adorned  with  that  even  mixture  of  fluency  and 
grace  as  are  requested  both  in  a  statist  and  a  courtier." 
— Marmion:  Antiquary,  i.  L 

Sta-tlS'-tic,  I*.  &  s.     [Eng.  stat(e) :  -istic] 

A.  As  adj. :  The  same  as  Statistical  (q.v.), 

B.  As  substantive : 
1.  [Statistics], 

*  2.  A  statistician. 

"  You  were  the  best  statistic  in  Europe."— SoutA^ 
in  Memoirs  of  Taylor  of  Norwich,  i.  508. 

Sta-tis'-tic-al,  a.  [Eng.  statistic;  -al.}  Ot, 
relating  to,  or  treating  of  statistics. 

"  The  narrow  views  of  cold-hearted  statisHciU 
writers."— /fnoa::  Sermon  2&. 

Statistical  Society,  s.  [Statistics,  t.) 


bSili  b6^;  pout,  jowl;  cat,  90!!,  choms,  9liin,  benQh;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a^;  expect,  Xenophon,  e^st.    ph.  —  t^ 
-oixuo,  -tian  —  Shan,    -tion,  -siou  =  shun ;  -tion,  -sion  =  zhon.    -cious.  -tious,  -sious  =  shus.   -ble.  -die.  &c.  =  hel,  d©L 
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Btgr-tis'-tic-al-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  statistical; 
-ly.}  In  a  statistical  manner ;  by  means  of 
statistics. 

StT,t-is-tic'-ian  (C  as  sh),  s.  [Eng.  statis- 
tic; -ian.]  One  who  is  versed  in  statistics; 
one  who  collects,  classifies,  and  arranges  facts, 
especially  numerical  facts,  relating  to  the 
condition  of  a  country,  state,  or  community, 
with  respect  to  extent  of  population,  wealth, 
social  condition,  &c. 

6ta-tis'-tics,  s.     [Fr.  statistique.] 

1.  A  collection  of  facts,  arranged  and  classi- 
fied, respecting  the  condition  of  a  people  in  a 
state  or  community,  or  of  a  class  of  people, 
their  health,  longevity,  domestic  economy, 
tbeir  social,  moral,  intellectual,  physical,  and 
econoiiiical  condition,  resources,  (Sic,  espe- 
cially those  facts  which  can  be  stated  in 
numbers,  or  tables  of  numbers,  or  in  any 
tabular  and  classified  arrangment. 

2.  That  department  of  political  science 
which  classifies,  arranges,  and  discusses  sta- 
tistical facts. 

^  The  Italians  were  the  first  to  recognize 
the  importance  of  statistics.  The  earliest 
English  work  on  the  subject  was  Graunt's 
Observatians  on  tlie  Billf  of  Mortality ,  published 
in  16G1.  Tlie  Statistical  Account  of  Scotland, 
edited  by  Sir  John  Sinclair,  which  appenred 
in  1791,  was  the  first  complete  work  on  the 
subject.  The  perfecting  of  statistical  methods 
is  largely  due  to  Quotelet,  the  great  Belgian 
statistician,  Mho  founded  the  Belgian  statistical 
bureau  iu  1831.  The  first  International  Statis- 
tical Conjireys,  held  at  Brussels  in  ISoti,  wiis  due 
to  his  exertions.  Similar  congresses  have  been 
held  since,  and  in  every  civilized  country  since 
then  much  time  and  pains  have  been  given  to 
the  cuUectiou  and  tabulation  of  statistics.  This 
has  been  particularly  the  case  in  the  United 
States,  France,  Italy,  and  Germany. 

Btat-is-tol'-o-gy,  s.  ["Eng.  statist(ics)  ;  -ology.^ 
A  discourse  or  treatise  on  statistics. 

•staf-ive,  a.  [Lat.  stativus=^  stationary  ; 
stativa  (eastra)  =  a  stationary  (camp),  from 
status,  pa.  par.  of  sto  =to  stand.]  Pertaining 
to  a  fixed  camp  or  military  posts  or  quarters. 

*  stat'-ize,  v.i.  [Eng.  state ;  -ize.]  To  meddle 
in  sta:,B  atlairs.    (Adams:  Works,  ii.  168.) 

BtS,f '6-tolast,  s.  [Gr.  cTTaTo?  (statos)  =  s+and- 
ing,  and  (SAao-rds  (blastos)  =  a  sx'rout,  a  shoot.] 
[Static] 

Biol.  :  One  of  a  number  of  peculiar  internal 
tiuds  developed  in  some  of  the  Polyzoa,  and 
liberated  after  the  death  of  the  parent  or- 
ganism. After  a  time,  the  statoblast  is 
ruptured  and  there  emerges  a  young  Polyzoon, 
with  essentially  the  same  structure  as  the 
adult. .  It  is,  however,  simple,  and  has  to 
undergo  a  process  of  continuous  gemmation 
before  assuming  the  compound  form. 

•fitat'-u-a,  s.    [Lat.]    A  statue  (q.v.). 

"Some  faire  worke  of  stotuas  Id  the  middest  of 
thia  court.*— Bacon:  Essays;  On  Building. 

etat'-u-ar-y,  s.  &  a.  [Fr.  statuaire  =  a  statu- 
ary, a  stune-cutter,  from  Lat.  statimrius, 
from  statua  =  a  statue  (q.v.)  ;  Ital.  statuaria.] 

A.  As  substantive : 

1.  Tlie  art  of  carving  or  sculpturing  statues  ; 
the  art  of  modelling  or  carving  figures  repre- 
Bcnting  persons,  animals,  &c. 

"  No  science  or  art  offers  its  instruction  and  amuee- 
ment  In  bo  obvioua  a  manner  as  statuury  and  paint- 
ing.*'—Goidsjuiift:  The  See,  No.  5. 

2.  Statues  collectively. 

3.  One  who  practises  or  professes  the  art  of 
Carving  or  making  statues. 

"  There  was  not  a  siii^^le  Engllsii  painter  or  statuary 
"Whose  name  is  nowiemembered."— J/ucaitiay  .■  Mist. 
Eng.,  ch.  iii. 

B.  As  adj.:  Pertaining  or  relating  to 
etatuary. 

"  Moses  [baniahpd]  "both  painting  and  the  statuary 
art." — Ilakeweil:  Apology,  bk.  iii.,  ch.  v- 

statuary-l>ronze»  s. 

Metall.  :  An  alloy  of  copper,  tin,  zinc,  and 
lead. 

Statuary-marble,  s. 

Min.  :  A  fiii'^-crybtalline  white  limestone 
suitable  for  statuary. 

Btat'-ue,  s.  [O.  Fr.  statue  (Fr.  statue),  from 
Lat.  sifj(ua-=.s.  staiirling  image,  from  stotiim, 
Sup.  of  uto  =  to  stand  ;  Sp.  &  Port,  estatua  ; 
Ital.  statua.] 


1.  A  lifelike  representation  of  a  living  being, 
carved  or  modelled  in  some  solid  substance, 
as  marble,  bronze,  iron,  clay,  or  in  some  ap- 
parently solid  substance;  a  sculptured  cast  or 
moulded  figure,  of  some  size,  anc  in  the  round. 
"  A  stupid  moment  motionless  she  stood  ; 
So  stands  the  statue  that  enchantei  the  world." 
ThOTtiSon:  Sumyner,  1,347. 

*  2.  A  picture.    (Massinger.) 

^  Equestrian  statue :  A  statue  in  which  the 
figure  is  represented  as  mounted  on  a  horse. 

statue-lilce,  a.  Like  a  statue ;  still, 
motionless. 

"  Silent  and  statiie-like  stood  Friscilla." 

Longfellow :  Miles  Standish,  viil. 

*  stat'-ue,  v.t.  [Statue,  s.]  To  form  a  statue 
of ;  to  place  as  a  statue. 

"  The  whole  man  becomes  as  ii  statued  into  ■tone 
and  eaxtiL"—FeUJiam:  Resolves,  pt.  i.,  res.  33, 

*  Stat'-ued,  a.  [Eng.  statute) ;  -ed.]  Fur- 
nished or  ornamented  with  statues. 

*  Stat'-ue-less,  a.  [Eng.  statue;  -less.]  De- 
stitute of  a  statue  or  statues. 

"  The  staiueleas  column." — Thackeray:  Sowidabout 
Papers,  xix. 

Stat-u-esque'  (que  as  k),  a.  [Eng.  statute); 
-esque.  ]  Having  or  partaki  ng  of  the  character- 
istics of  a  statue;  calm,  immobile. 

*  stat-u-esque'-lj?  (que  as  k),  adv.  [Eng. 
statuesque;  -ly.]  In  a  statuesque  manner ;  like 
a  statue. 

*  Stat-u-ette',  s.  [Fr.,  from  Ital.  statuetta.] 
A  little  statue  ;  a  statue  smaller  than  nature. 

*  Stat'-u-ize,  v.t.  [Eng.  statute);  -ize.]  To 
comme'morate  by  or  in  a  statue. 

"James  II.  did  also  statuize  himself  in  copper."— 
AlUion :  Travels  in  England,  p.  309. 

^sta-tu-mi-na'-tas,  s.-pl.    [Fem.  pi.  of 

Lat.  statum^inatus.]    [Statuminate.] 

Bot. ;  The  sixty-first  order  in  the  Natural 
System  of  Linnaeus.  Genera,  Ulmus,  Celtis, 
Bosea. 

*  Sta-tu'-mi-nate^  v.t.  [Lat.  statuminatus^ 
pa.  par.  of  statumino,  from  statumen,  genit. 
statuminis  =  3.  prop,  a  support.]  To  prop  up  ; 
to  support.    (Ben  Jonson :  New  Inn,  ii.  2.) 

Stat'-ure,  s.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  statura=z  an  up- 
right'posture,  stature,  from  statum,  sup.  of 
5io  =  to  stand;  Sp.  &  Port,  estatura;  Ital. 
statura.] 

1.  The  natural  height  of  an  animal ;  bodily 
height  or  tallness.  (Generally  used  of  human 
bodies.) 

"  A  man  In  §tature,  still  a  hoy  in  heart." 

Pope :  Bomerj  Odyssey  xviii.  268. 

*  2.  A  statue. 

"  And  then  before  herfDiana's]  stature  strait  he  told, 
Devoutly  all  his  'whole  petition  there." 

Afirrour/or  Magistrates. 

If  In  comparative  stature  vaiious  Polynesian 
tribes  staod  first,  being  6933  inches;  the 
Patagouians,  whose  stature  has  been  much 
exaggerated,  69  inches ;  the  American  whites 
in  the  United  States,  67*67 ;  the  Zulus,  67-19 ; 
the  American  negroes,  66-62;  the  English 
Jews,  66-57 ;  the  French  upper  classes,  66-14 ; 
the  Germans,  66-10 ;  the  Arabs,  66'08 ;  the 
Russians,  66'04 ;  the  French  working  classes, 
65-24 ;  the  Hindoos,  64-76 ;  the  Chinese,  64-17 ; 
the  Bushmen  of  South  Africa,  the  lowest  in 
stature  of  any  known  peo])le,  52'78  inches. 
The  people  of  the  United  States  differ  widely  in 
stature  iu  differeut  sections  of  the  country,  those 
of  the  State  of  Maine,  according  to  army  meas- 
urements, being  the  greatest  in  average  height. 
The  average  height  of  the  natives  of  the  British 
lales  nearly  equals  that  of  those  of  the  United 
States,  the  latter  being  67'67,  the  former  07-66. 

*  Stat'-ured,  a.     [Eng.  statur(e);  -ed.] 

1.  AiTived  at  full  stature. 

"  How  doth  the  eiant  honour  seeme 
"Well  statured  In  my  fond  eatseme  I " 

J.  Hall :  Poems,  p.  98. 

2.  Conditioned,  circumstanced. 

"Being  mark'd  alike  iu  tlieir  poeticall  parts,  living 
in  the  same  time,  and  statur'd  alike  in  their  eatatea. 
—J-'uller :   Worlliies;  £sscx. 

sta'-tiis,  s.    [Lat.] 

1.  standing  or  position  in  society,  or  as  re- 
gards rank  or  condition. 

2.  Position  of  affairs. 

H  Status  quo:  The  conditinn  in  which  a 
thing  or  tilings  were  at  first :  as,  a  treaty  be- 
tween two  Stat>t;s,  which  leaves  each  in  statu 


quo  antea,  i.e.,  in  the  same  position  as  they 
were,  before  tlie  war  began. 

Stat'-ut-a-ble,  a.    [Eng.  statut(e);  -able.] 

1.  Made  or  introduced  by  statute  ;  proceed- 
ing from  an  act  of  the  legislature. 

"They  spend  no  more  time  in  the  university  than 
ia  necessary  to  give  them  a  statutable  claim  to  gradua- 
tion."— Knox:  Liberal  Education. 

2.  Made  or  being  in  conformity  with  statute  j 
standard. 

St^t'-Ut-ar-bl3^,  adv.  [Eng.  statutable);  -ly.l 
In  a  manner  agreeable  to  statute ;  in  accord- 
ance or  conformity  with  statute. 

"The  servant  whom  he  originally  statutably  em- 
powered to  convey  him  aaid  his."~Fielcl.  Dec.  ID,  X886. 

stat'-nte,  a.  &  s.    [Lat.  statutus,  pa.  par.  of 

stoiito  =  to  set,  to  establish  ;   statutum  =  a 

statute;  Fr.  statut;  Sp.  estatuto;  Ital,  statuto.} 

*A,  As  adj, :  Determined,  decreed,  ordained, 

settled. 

"  It  ia  statute  and  ordaint,  that  gif  ony  ship,  gal- 
zeoun,  or  other  vessel,  happunis  to  Grek." — Sea  Lawit 
in  Balfour's  Practicks,  p.  62^ 

B,  As  substantive  : 

1.  A  law  proceeding  from  the  government 
of  a  state  ;  an  enactment  of  the  legislature  of 
a  state;  a  written  law:  specif.,  in  the  United 
States  an  Act  of  Congress  or  state  legislature, 
made  by  th  e  two  Houses  and  the  President  or  Gov- 
ernor.   In  Britain  a  similar  Act  of  Parliament. 

"The  written  Irwb  of  the  kingdom  are  statuteSt 
acta,  or  edicts,  made  by  the  sovereign,  by  and  with  the 
advice  and  consent  of  the  lords  spiritual  and  tem- 
poral, and  commons,  in  parliament  assembled.  Tha 
oldest  of  these  now  e\taut.  and  printed  in  our  statute 
books,  is  the  famous  Magna  Charta,  as  coutirtned  bx 
parliament  9  Henry  III.  .  .  .  And  these  statutes  are 
either  general  or  special,  public  or  private.  A  generni 
or  public  act  is  a  universal  rule,  that  regards  the  whole, 
community :  and  of  this  the  courts  of  law  ai-e  bouud 
to  take  notice  judicially  and  ex  oMcio.  Special  or 
private  acts  are  rather  exceptions  than  rules,  being: 
those  which  only  operate  upon  particular  )}er30U8,  and 

Private  concerns:  and  of  these  the  judges  are  not 
ound  to  take  notice,  miless  they  be  formally  shoivu 
and  pleaded.  Statutes  also  are  said  to  be  either  de- 
claratory or  remedial.  Declai-atory,  where  the  old 
custom  of  the  kingdom  is  fallen  into  disuse,  or  become 
disputable  ;  in  which  case  parliament  has  sometiinea 
thought  proper  to  declare  what  the  common  law  i» 
and  ever  has  been  .  .  .  Kemedial  statutes  nre  those 
which  are  made  to  au{)ply  defects  iu  the  common  law 
itself,  either  by  enlarging  the  law  where  it  was  narrow^ 
or  by  restraining  it  where  it  was  too  la.x.."—Blac}cstone  .' 
Cormnent.,  §  2.     (Introd.) 

2.  The  act  of  a  corporation,  or  of  Its 
founder,  intended  as  a  permanent  rule  or  law : 
as,  the  statute  of  a  university. 

3.  (In  foreign  &  dvil  law) :  Any  particular 
municipal  law  or  usage,  though  not  resting 
for  its  authority  on  judicial  decisions  or  thd 
practice  of  nations.    (Burrill.) 

4.  A  statute  fair  (q.v.).    (Prov.) 

TT  (1)  Statute  of  Frauds :  [Fraud,  ^  (S)]. 
(2)  Statutes  of  Limitation :  [Limitation,  II.]. 

Statute-book*  s.  A  register  of  tJia 
statutes,  laws,  or  legislative  acts  of  a  state. 

*  statute-cap,  «.  A  woollen  cap,  en- 
joined to  be  worn  on  holidays  by  a  statuto 
passed  in  1571. 

"Better  wits  have  worn  plain  statuie-capi." 

Skaketp.  :  Love's  Labour's  Lost,  y.  S. 

statute-fair,  a.  a  fair  held  by  regular 
legal  appointment,  as  distinguished  from  one 
authorized  only  by  use  and  custom. 

statute-lalbor,  s.  The  amount  of  work 
appointed  by  law  to  be  furnished  annually 
for  the  repairs  of  highways  not  turnjtike. 
(Scotch.) 

statute-law,  «.  A  law  or  rule  of  artioa 
prescribed  or  enacted  by  the  legislative  autho- 
rity, and  promulgated  and  recorded  in  writing ; 
also,  collectively,  the  enactments  of  a  legisla- 
tive assembly,  in  contradistinction  to  com- 
mon-law. 

*  Statute-merchant,  s. 

Eng. :  Abond  of  record,  acknowledged  before 
the  chief  magistrate  of  some  trading  town, 
pursuant  to  statute  13  Edward  I.,  on  wliicli  if 
not  paid  at  the  day,  an  execution  might  be 
awarded  against  the  body,  lands,  and  goods  of 
the  obligor. 

"  Statute-mercTiant  [is]  a  bond  acknowledged  heforo 
one  of  the  clerks  of  the  statutes-merchant,  and  mayor 
of  the  staple,  a  chief  warden  of  the  citie  of  London,  or 
two  merchants  of  the  said  city,  for  that  purpose  aa- 
signed  ;  or  before  the  mayor,  chief  warden,  or  loasLer, 
of  other  cities  or  good  towns,  or  other  sufficient  inett 
for  that  i)uii>ose  ai>nointed :  sealed  with  the  sew.!  of 
the  debtor  and  the  kine,  which  ia  of  two  pieces ;  the 

freater  is  kept  by  the  said  merchant,  &c,  and  the  Iea» 
y  the  said  clerk." — Bloujit. 

*  Statute-roll,  s.  A  statute,  from  its  be- 
ing at  first  in  the  form  of  a  roll.    (Hallam.) 


late,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  faU,  father;  we,  wet.  here,  camel,  her,  th^re;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  poU 
or.  wore,  wolT,  wdrk,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  ciire,  unite,  cur,  nils,  fuU;  try,  Syrian.    S3,  ce  =  e;  ey  =  a;  qu  =  Uw. 


statutory— stay 


*  statute-staple,  s. 

Eng. :  A  bond  of  record  acknowledged,  pur- 
snant  to  statute  27  Edward  III.,  c.  9,  before 
the  mayor  of  the  staple,  by  virtue  of  which 
the  creditor  might  forthwith  have  execntion 
against  tlie  body,  lands,  and  goods  of  the 
debtor  on  non-payment. 

"How  much  money  had  proprietoi-s  borrowed  on 
mortgage,  oil  statute  iiiercLaut^  on  statute  ataplu  /  "— 
Macauluy  :  Htst.  Eng.,  ch.  xii. 

BtJtf-U-tor-y,  a:  [Eng.  stahit(e) ;  -ory.] 
l-uai'ted  by  stitLute;  deriving  its  authority 
from  statute. 

"AU  these  different  statutory  regulatlona  seem  to 
have  been  made  with  trre;it  propriety,"— Smi(7i.' 
Wealth  of  lyaCioiis,  bk,  i.,  cb,  ix. 

statutory-exposition,  s. 

Law:  An  exposition,  direct  or  indirect,  of 
an  ambiguous  statute  by  oue  subsequently 


statutory-law,  s.  The  same  as  Statute- 
law. 

statutory-release,  s. 

Law:  A  conveyance  esfciblished  by  4  &  5 
Vict.,  c.  2l,  which  superseded  the  old  com- 
pound assurance  by  lease  and  release. 

Staum-rel,  a.     [Etym.  doubtful.]    Stupid. 

"  The  staumreZ  corky-headed  graceless  gentry. 
The  herryment  and  ruin  of  tlie  country." 

Burns  ■  liriijs  of  Ayr. 

staun<?ll  (u  silent),  a.  &  v.    [Stanch,  a.  &  v.] 

*stauncli  {n  silent),  s.     [Stanch,  v.] 
Bot.  :  A}UhyULs  Vulneraria.    (Pratt.) 

Stdun-to'-ni-a,  s.  [Named  after  Sir  George 
Staunton,  Bart.  (17:J7-1S01),  who  introduced 
many  plants  into  Britain  from  China.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Lardizabalacese.  Flowers 
monoecious;  males  with  six  sepals,  petals  six 
or  wanting,  the  stamens  six,  opposite  the 
petals;  females  with  no  petals,  six  sterile 
stamens  and  three  distinct  ovaries.  The  fruits 
of  Stauntonia  hexaplvylbi  have  a  sweetish, 
■watt-ry  taste,  and  are  eaten  by  the  country 
people  of  Jajian  ;  the  juice  also  is  a  remedy 
for  ophthalmia. 

stau'  -ri-a,  s.  [Gr.  a-ra.vp6q  (staurofi)  =  a  cross  ; 
so  named' because  four  of  the  principal  septa 
form  a  cross  in  the  calice.] 

PalcBont. :  The  typical  genus  of  Striiiridce. 
The  lamellee  or  septa  in  each  cup  are  divided 
by  four  promiufnt  ridges  into  four  groups. 
From  the  Silurian. 

Stau'-ri-dSB,  s.  'pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  staur(ia) ; 
Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.] 

PalceoTit. :  A  family  of  Rugosa.  Septa  well 
developed,  extending  from  the  bottom  to  the 
top  of  the  visceral  chamber,  and  showing  a 
conspicuous  quaternary  arrangement.  Dis- 
sepiments are  present,  and  there  is  a  central 
tabulate  area.  From  the  Silurian  to  the 
Tertiary. 

8t^tt-ro-,  pref-  [Gr.  oraupo?  (stauros)  =  a 
cross.]  Pertaining  to  or  resembling  a  cross ; 
having  processes  in  the  form  of  a  cross. 

Stau-r6-9eph'-a-lus,  s.  [Pref.  stauro-,  and 
Gr.  Ke^akri  (JcephaU)  =  the  head.] 

Palceont.  :  A  genus  of  Cheiruridse  (q.v.), 
fiom  the  Upper  and  Lower  Silurian,  with 
the  general  characters  of  the  type-genus,  but 
having  the  frontal  portion  of  the  glabella 
enormously  swollen. 

Btau-ro-der'-ma,  s.  [Pref.  stauro-,  and  Gr. 
6epfxa  {derma)  =  the  skin.] 

Palceont :  The  typical  genus  of  Stauroder- 
midfe  (q.v.).     From  the  Upper  Jurassic. 

stau-ro-der'-nu-dse,  s.  pi     [Mod.  Lat. 
stauroderm(a) ;  Lat.  fem.  pi.  adj.  suff".  -iflce.\ 
PoXoiont :  A  family  of  HexactinellidSponges. 

Stau'-ro-lite,  s.    [Pref.  stowo-, -and  Gr.  kLQas 
(lUhos)  =  a.  stone;  Ger,  staurolith.] 
Mineralogy : 

1.  An  nrthorhombic  mineral  occurring  only 
in  crystals,  mostly  in  cruciform  twins 'of  two 
kinds,  one  in  which  the  crystals  form  ap- 
proximately right  angles  with  each  other,  and 
the  other  in  which  they  are  inclined  at  an 
angle  of  about  60°.  Hardness,  7  to  7 '5  ;  sp.  gr. 
3-4  to  3-8,  after  purifying,  3*70  to  3-76 ;  lustre, 
sub-vitreous ;  colour,  dark  brown  to  black, 
sometimes  grayish ;  translucent  to  opaque  ; 
fracture,  conchoidal.     Compos.  :  silica,  28-3; 


alumina,  51 '7 ;  protoxide  of  iron,  15"8  ;  mag- 
nesia, 2*5  ;  water,] '7  =  100,  the  discrepancies 
in  the  analyses  being  due  to  impurities.  The 
varieties  are  ;  (1)  Ordinary;  (2)  ilinc-stauro- 
lite;  (3)M;uiganese-staurnlite=  N<ii'(lmarkite. 
Occurs  in  schists  and  gneiss,  occasionally  in 
crystaN  of  a  tesselated  structure,  when  seen 
in  transverse  section,  rtscmbling  chiastolite, 

2.  The  same  as  Harmotome  (q.v.).  Named 
by  Kirvvan  because  of  its  cruciform  twiLs. 

staurolite-schist,  s. 

Petrol. :  A  line  micaceous  schist  containing 
crystiils  of  staurolite  in  various  stages  of  de- 
velopment. 

stau'-ro-piis,  s.     [Pref.  stauro-,  and  Gr.  ttovs 

(pous)  =  a  foot.] 

Entom. :  A  genus  of  Notodontidcc.  [Lobster- 
moth.  ] 

Stau'-ro-scope,  s.      [Pref.  stauro-,  and  Gr. 

aKOTrdui  (skopeo)  =  to  see.] 

Ojiti'cs:  A  kind  of  polariscope  invented  by 
Von  K'lbell,  of  Bavaria,  about  1855,  and  par- 
ticularly designed  for  investigating  the  effects 
of  polarized  light  upon  crystals. 

stau-r6-sc6p'-ic,  stau-ro-scop'-ic-al,  a. 

[Eng.  s7awroicoj)(e) ;  -io,  -ical.]  Of,  pertaining 
to,  or  determined  by  means  of  the  stauroscope. 

"A   complete  atauroscopic   ex.amiuati()n." — ItutJey: 
Study  of  flocks  (ed.  2nd),  p.  85. 

Stau-r6-sc6p'-ic-al-ly,  a-dv.    [Eng.  staiiro- 

scoplcal;  -ly.l     By  ineaiis  of  the  staurosei)[]c. 
"The  different  crystnllographic  systems  (nay  be  de- 
termined stauroscopicailn." — liutl'iy  :   Study  of  Rocks 
(ed.  2ntl),  p.  84. 

Stau'-ro-tide,  s.     [Staurolite.] 

stau-rot'-y-pous,  a.  [Pref.  staaro-,  and  Gr. 
TUjro9  (tujios)  =  a  type.] 

Min.  :  Having  the  marks  or  spots  in  the 
form  of  a  cross. 

stave,  s.  [From  stave,  dat.,  and  staves,  pi.  of 
staff  (q.v.);  cf.  Icel.  stafr  =  a.  staff,  a  stave; 
Dan.  stav=  a  staff;  stave  =a  stave  ;  Icel.  sief 
a  stave  in  a  son;:;.] 

1.  Ordinary  Lang^ia/je : 

*  1.  A  pole  or  piece  of  wood  of  some  length ; 
a  staff. 

"  But  I  must  hnaten  downward, 
All  wall  my  pilgrim  stav.'." 

Longfellow:  Whither f 

2.  Specif.,  one  of  the  strips  (dressed  or  un- 
dressed) which  compose  tlie  sides  of  a  cask, 
tub,  or  bucket. 

3.  One  of  the  boards  joined  laterally  to  form 
a  hollow  cylinder,  curb  for  a  well  or  shaft, 
the  curved  bed  for  the  intrados  of  an  arch,  i:c. 

4.  One  of  the  spars  or  rounds  of  a  rack  to 
contain  hay  in  stables  for  feeding  horses  ;  of 
a  ladder,  of  a  lantern-wheel,  &c. 

5.  A  stanza,  a  verse,  a  metrical  portion. 

"  And  let  us  chant  a  passing  stave 
In  honour  of  that  hero  lirave  ! " 

Wordsworth :  Rob  Roy's  Grave. 

II.  Music:  A  term  applied  to  the  five  hori- 
zontal and  parallel  lines  in  music,  upon  which 
the  notes  or  rests  are  written  ;  a  staff. 

^f  Great  Stave : 

Musi-c:  A  stave  consisting  of  eleven  lines, 
formed  by  the  ordinary  treble  and  bass  staves 
connected  by  a  dotted  line,  on  which  Middle 
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c  19  written.  On  the  great  stave  the  clefs 
never  change  their  jilaces ;  but  any  cousecu- 
tive  set  of  five  lines  can  be  selected  from  it, 
the  clef  really  retaining,  though  apparently 
changing,  its  place. 

stave,  v.t.  &  i.    [Stave,  s.] 

A.  Transitive: 

1,  To  break  in  a  p-±^^  or  staves  of;  tjo 
break  a  hole  in  ;  to  burst.    (Often  with  in.) 

"  The  risk  oi  having  our  boats  filled  ^vith  water,  or 
even  staved  to  pieces."— CooA.-  Second  Voyage,  bk.  il., 
ch.1. 


2.  To  push,  as  with  a  staff;  hence,  to  puj 
off,  to  delay,  to  postpone,    (With  off.) 

"Pitman  did  hiB  utmost  to  utave  off -what  iooked 
like  iiii|jciidint'  detent."— Field,  April  4.  1885. 

3.  To  furnisli  with  staves  or  rundles. 


*  4.  To  sulfer  to  be  lost  or  poured  out  by 
staving  a  cask. 

"The  fenred  diaordei's  that  might  ensue  thereof 
have  been  an  occnHioii  that  divera  times  all  the  w"wt 
in  the  city  hath  bei;u  staved." — Sandys :  Travels. 

5.  To  malce  firm  by  compression  ;  to  shorten 
or  compact,  as  a  heated  rod  or  bar  by  end 
wise  blows,  or  as  lead  in  the  socket-joints  of 
pipes. 

*  B.  Intrans. ;  To  fight  with  staves. 

*  '^  To  stave  and  tail :  A  phrase  taken  from 
bear-baiting ;  to  stave  was  to  ch6ck  the  bear 
with  a  staff,  and  to  tail  was;  to  hold  back  the 
dog  by  the  tail ;  hence,  to  cause  a  cessation  or 
stoppage. 

"  First  Trulla  stai'ed.  and  Cerdon  tail'd. 
Until  their  mastiffs  looatd  their  hold." 

Butter:  JIudibras,  I.  ill.  138. 

*  staved,  a.    [Perhaps  a  misprint  for  slaved  or 
staled.]    Accustomed,  used. 

"  My  touch  knew  how  to  perform  her  office,  but  by- 
touching  nncleaji  things,  or  by  using  clean  things  ua- 
cleauly,  that  sense  became  stnvat  to  all  sensuality." — 
It.  Bruithwailo :  The  Penitent  t'ilgrim,  p.  16U. 

stav'-er-wdrt,  s.  [Mid,  Eng.  storer  =  stagger, 

and  Eng.  wort;   from  its  being  supposed  to 
cure  the  staggers  in  horses.     {rrior.)'\ 
Bot. :  Senecio  Jacobcea. 

Stave§,  s.  2^1.     [Staff.] 

t  staves'-a-cre  (ere  as  ker),  *stave§'- 
a-ker,  s.    [Corrupted  from  Lat.  staphit>agria 

(q.v.).] 

1.  Bot. :  Delpliinium  Staphisagria. 

2.  Pkarvi. :  The  seeds  of  Delphinium  Sta- 
phisagria. Formerly  used  as  a  puilgitive  foi 
lings,  and  to  destroy  vernun  in  the  head. 
Now  sold  as  a  medicine  to  kill  vermin  in 
cattle. 

"  Siavesnkerl  that's  good  to  kill  vermin."— Jfar 
lowe :  Dr.  Faastus. 

Stave'-wood,  s.     [Eng.  stave,  s.,  and  WQod!\ 

Bot.  :  Sitiiaruba  amara. 
Stav'-mg,  s.     [Eng.  stav(e);  -ing.] 

1.  A  casing  of  stives  or  planks  which  forms 
a  curb  around  a  turbine  or  similar  water-wheel. 

2.  Forging :  Shortening  or  compacting  a 
heated  rod  or  bar  by  endwise  blows ;  upsetting. 

Staw,  v.i.  &  (.      [Dan.  staae ;    Sw.   s(aa=to 
stand  (q.v.).] 

A.  Intrans.:  To  be  fixed  or  set;  to  be 
stalled  ;  to  stand  still,  as  a  cart.     (Prov.) 

B.  Trans.  :  To  put  to  a  stand  ;  to  surfeit, 
to  glut,  to  clog,  to  disgust.    (JScotch.) 

Stay  (1),  *  Stey-yn,  v.t.  &  i.  [O.  Fr.  estayer 
=  to  prop,  to  bhoie,  to  stay,  to  underset 
(Fr.  etayer),  from  estaye=fi  prop,  a  shore,  a 
stay  (Fr.  etai),  from  O.  Dut.  stade,  staeye=^A 
prop,  a  stay.] 
A.  Transitive : 

1.  To  prop  up,  to  support,  to  underset. 

"  Aaron  and   Hur  stayed  up  hia  hands."— A'arodai 

xvii,  12, 

2.  To  obstruct,  to  delay,  to  hinder,  to  keep 
back. 

"  Your  ships  are  stayed  at  Venice." 

Shakesp. :  Tamivg  of  the  Shrew,  iv.  & 

3.  To  detain  ;  to  cause  to  remain. 

"  That  tide  will  stfij/  me  longer  than  I  sliould." 

Shakesp.     Two  Gantlemen  of  Verona,  11.  S. 

4.  To  make  to  stand  ;  to  stoji ;  to  hold 
back  ;  to  retard,  to  withhold  ;  to  put  olf ;  to 
put  an  end  to. 

*'  Old  men,  upon  the  verge  of  life, 
ElesBed  liim  who  stayed  the  civil  strife," 

Scott  :  Lady  of  the  Lake,  v.  29. 

5.  To  abide  ;  to  undergo,  to  meet,  to  stand. 

"  They  baaely  fly,  and  d.ire  not  stay  the  field." 

Shakesp.:  Venus  &  Adonis,  S9i. 

6.  To  remain  for  the  purpose  of;  to  wait 
for;  to  await  tlie  time  of;  to  wait  to  partake 
of  or  to  be  benefited  by. 

"  I  stay  dinner  there  " 

Sltiikesp. :  JLichard  TIL,  iii.  2. 

7.  To  last  during  the  accomplishment  oi 
completion  of. 

"  Doubts  are  also  entertained  concerning  her  abititj 

to  stay  the  comy&q." — Duil y  Telegraph  Nov.  11,  1885. 

*  8.  To  stop  for,  to  care  for,  to  heed. 

"  Nor  hedge,  nor  ditch,  nor  hill,  nor  dale  she  stayea." 
Spenser:  F.  (l,  IV.  viL  22. 


bolL  \i6^t  •  nSht  jd^l ;  cat,  gell,  choms.  ^h^  Hench ;  go.  gem ;  thin,  this ;  sin,  as ;  expect,  Xenophon,  eyist.   -Ing. 
•        -tian  =  Shan,   -tion,  -sioa  =  shun ;  -tion,  -gion  =  zhua.   -cious,  -tious,  -sious  =  shus.    -tolo.  -die.  &ic  =  heL  deL 
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B.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  remain  or  continue  in  a  place ;  to 
abide  or  remain  for  any  indefinite  time. 

"  stay  thou  by  thy  lord." 

Shakesp.  :  Juliitt  CcBtar,  v,  h. 

2.  To  delay,  to  tarry,  to  be  long. 

"  Where  is  Kate  ?  I  itay  too  long  from  her. ' 

SlMketp:  Taming  of  the  Shrew,  lii.  2. 

3.  To  make  a  stand  ;  not  to  flee  ;  to  stand. 

**  Give  them  leave  to  fly  that  will  not  itay." 

Shakesp. :  3  Seiiry  VI.,  il.  3. 

•  4.  To  take  np  one's  position ;  to  staud  ; 
to  insist. 

*'  X  stay  here  on  my  bond." 

Shaketp.  :  Merchant  qf  Venice,  iv.  L 

•  5,  To  stop ;  to  stand  still. 

"  The  glorious  suu  stays  in  his  course." 

Shakesp.  :  King  John,  ill.  1. 

•  6.  To  have  an  end  ;  to  come  to  an  end  ;  to 


"  Here  my  commlaston  stays." 

Slutkesp. :  2  Henry  VT.,  IL  4. 

7.  To  continue  In  a  state  ;  to  remain. 
*'  The  Btain  upon  his  silver  down  will  stay" 

Shakesp.  :  Rape  <if  Lucrece,   1,012. 

*  8.  To  wait,  to  attend  ;  to  forbear  to  act. 

"  Would  ye  stay  for  them  from  having  huabands  i ' 
— /iirih  i.  la. 

*  9.  To  dwell  in  thought  or  speech ;  to  linger. 
"  I  must  stay  a  little  on  one  action,  wbifh  preferred 

the  relief  of  otiiers  to  the  consideration  of  yourselt"— 
Dryden.    {Todd.} 

*  10.  To  wait,  to  attend ;  to  give  attendance. 
(With  on  or  upon.) 

"  Worthy  Macbeth,  we  stay  upon  your  leisure.' 

Shakesp. :  Macbeth,  i.  & 

*  11.  To  rest,  to  depend. 

"  Ye  trust  in  oppression,  and  stay  thereon."— /laioA 
XXX.  12. 

12.  To  last  in  a  race  or  contest. 

"  He  won  at  Lincoln  .  ,  .  and  would  stay  better  than 
Vlzn.iro.'—Dail!/  Telegraph,  Sept.  14, 1885. 

Stay  (2),  v.t.  &  i.     [Stay  (2),  s.] 

Nautical : 

A,  Trans. :  To  tack ;  to  arrange  the  sails 
and  move  the  rudder,  so  as  to  bring  the  ship's 
head  to  the  direction  of  the  wind. 

B.  Intrans. :  To  change  tack ;  to  be  in 
stays,  as  a  ship. 

If  To  stay  a  mast : 

Naut. :  To  incline  it  forward  or  aft,  or  to 
one  side,  by  the  stays  and  back-stays. 

Ctay  (1),  *  staye, ».    [Stay  (l),  v.] 
L  Ordinary  Language : 

I.  A  support,  a  prop ;  anything  which  sup- 
ports. 

"  The  Lord  was  my  8tay.''—PscUm  xvliL  18. 

*2.  A  stop,  a  check,  an  obstacle,  an  ob- 
struction. 

3.  Stand,  stop ;  cessation  of  motion  or  pro- 
gression. 

"Abase  spirit  has  this  vantage  of  a  brave  one,  it 
keeps  alwayes  at  a  stay,  nothing  brings  it  down,  not 
beatiuK."— fleaujn.  4  Flet. :  King  i  No  King,  iii. 

4.  Continuance  in  a  place ;  abode  for  any 
indeftnite  time. 

*'  Your  stay  with  him  may  not  be  long." — Shaketp. ; 
Measure  for  Measure,  iii.  l. 

*5.  A  lingering  or  tarrying ;  delay. 

"No  more  stay  :  to-morrow  thou  must  go."^ 
ghakesp. :  Two  Gentlemen,  i.  3. 

*  6.  Continuance  in  a  state  or  condition. 

"  The  conceit  of  this  inconstant  stay." 

Shakesp.  :  Sonnet  IS. 

•7.  State. 

"It  were  good  we  invented  some  potiticke  wale 
Our  matters  to  addresse  in  good  orderly  staie." 
jfew  Custome,  i.  L 

*8.  A  fixed  state ;  fixedness,  stability,  per- 
manence. 

"  Alas  I  what  Stay  is  there  in  human  state. 
And  who  can  ahun  Inevitable  fate  1 " 

Dryden.    (Todd.) 

*9.  Restraiiit  of  passion;    prudence,  mod- 
eration, caution,  steadiness,  sobriety. 
"  With  prudent  stay  he  long  deferr'd 
The  rough  contention.'  Philips.    [Todd.) 

*  10.  A  hook  or  clasp. 

*11.  A  station  or  fixed  anchorage  for  vessels. 

"  Our  shij?s  lay  anchor'd  close :  nor  needed  we 
Feare  harme  on  any  states.' 

Chapman:  Horner  ;  Odyssey  x. 
12.  {PI.):  A  corset  (q. v.). 

"Yet,  if  you  saw  herunconSn'd  by  rtai/i/" 

Oay  :  The  Toilet. 

%  In  composition  the  singular  is  always 
used,  as  staylace,  s(aj/maker,  &c. 

II.  Technically  : 

1.  Build.  :  A  piece  performing  the  office  of 
a  brace,  to  prevent  the  swerving  or  lateral 
deviation  of  the  piece  to  wliich  it  is  applied. 


2.  Mach.,  ^c. :  A  lean-to,  support,  brace- 
tie  &c.,  as  the  case  may  be. 

3.  Mining :  A  piece  of  wood  used  to  secure 
the  pump  in  an  engine-shaft. 

4.  Steam: 

(1)  A  rod,  bar,  bolt,  or  gusset  in  a  boiler,  to 
hold  two  parts  together  against  the  pressure 
of  steam,  as  the  tube-stays,  water-space  stays, 
&c. 

(2)  One  of  the  sling-rods  connecting  the 
locomotive  boiler  to  its  frame, 

(3)  One  of  the  rods  beneath  the  boiler  sup- 
porting the  inside  bearings  of  the  crank-axle 
of  an  English  locomotive. 

8tay-at-home»  a.  &  s. 

A,  As  adj. :  Not  given  to  roam  or  travel. 

"An  indolent,  atay-at-home  man." — Miss  Austen,' 
Mansfield  Park,  ch.  V. 

B.  As  subst. :  A  person  not  fond  of  roam- 
ing or  travelling, 

"  The  quantity  of  admiration  might  make  a  modest 
ttay-at-home  dizzy  to  contemplate." — Pall  Mali  Qa- 
g&Lte,  Nov.  2,  183S. 

Stay-bar,  s. 

1.  Arch. :  The  horizontal  iron  bar  which 
extends  in  one  piece  along  the  top  of  the  mul- 
lions  of  a  traceried  window. 

2.  Stuam:  A  stay-rod  (q.v.). 

stay-bolt, «. 

Mach. :  A  bolt  connecting  two  plates,  so  as 
to  make  them  mutually  sustaining  against 
internal  pressure. 

stay-bnsk,  s.    [Busk  (2),  s.,  A.] 

stay-chain,  s. 

Vehicles :  One  of  the  chains  which  connect 
the  ends  of  the  double-tree  with  the  fore-axle, 
so  as  to  limit  the  sway  of  the  former.  In 
carriages  straps  efifect  the  same  purpose. 

Stay-pile,  s. 

Hydraul.-eng.  :  A  pile  driven  into  a  bank 
and  affording  an  anchor  for  the  main  piles 
which  form  the  face  of  the  quay,  to  which  it 
is  connected  by  land-ties. 

Stay-plough,  ». 

Bat. :  The  same  as  Rest-harrow  (q.T.X 
stay-rod,  s. 

1.  steam-engine : 

(1)  One  of  the  roiis  supporting  the  boiler- 
plate which  forms  the  top  of  the  fire-box,  to 
keep  the  top  from  being  bulged  down  by  the 
pressure  of  steam. 

(2)  Any  rod  in  a  steam-boiler  which  con- 
nects parts  exposed  to  rupture  in  contrary 
directions. 

(3)  A  tension-rod  in  the  frame  of  the  marine 
steam-engine. 

2.  Build. :  Any  tie-rod  which  prevents  the 
spreading  asunder  of  the  parts  connected. 

stay-wedge,  s. 

Locomotive :  One  of  the  wedges  fitted  to  the 
inside  bearings  of  the  driving-axles,  to  keep 
thein  in  their  proper  position  in  the  stays. 

stay  (2),  s.  [A.S.  staig ;  cogn.  with  Dut.  stag; 
Icel.,  Dan.,  Ger.,  &  Sw:  stag ;  prob.  from  its 
being  used  to  climb  by;  cf.  A.S.  st(tger=& 
stair ;  Sw.  stege  =  a  ladder.] 

Naut. :  A  strong  rope  which  stiffens  and 
supports  a  mast  in  its  erect  position,  by  con- 
necting its  head  to  some  part  of  the  hull,  or 
to  a  part  stayed  from  the  bull.  The  fore-and- 
aft  stays  lead  forward  in  the  vessel's  line 
amidships;  the  back  stays  pfiss  somewhat 
abaft  the  shrouds,  and  are  attached  to  the 
side  of  the  vessel,  at  the  channels  ;  the  breast 
and  standing. stays  lead  from  the  mast-he;uis 
down  to  the  gunwale  on  each  side.  Spring 
stays  are  preventer  stays  to  assist  the  prin- 
cipal ones.  The  fore-and-aft  stays  support 
the  staysails  by  means  of  hanks.  The  stays 
are  named  frnm  the  niasfs  they  support :  as, 
the  fOrestay,  fore  topmast-stay,  niaintopmast- 
stay,  jib  and  tlying-jib  stay,  bob-stay,  &c.  A 
jumper-stay  is  a  movable  stay  leading  from 
the  head  of  a  mainmast  to  a  pair  of  eye-bolts 
in  the  deck  close  to  the  after  p;irt  of  tlie  fore- 
rigging.  The  triatic  stay  is  cnnnected  at  its 
ends  to  the  heads  of  the  fore  and  main  masts, 
and  has  a  thimble  spliced  to  its  bight  for  the 
suspension  of  the  stay-tackle  (q.v.). 

"  When  the  Manila  ship  Srat  puts  to  sen.,  she  takes 
on  board  a  much  ^Tcater  quantity  of  water  than  can 
be  stowed  between  decks,  and  the  jars  which  coutHiu 
it  are  hung  all  iiliout  the  ahrouda  and  stays,  bo  hs  to 
exliiliit  at  adiatance  a  very  odd  appeiuauce.  '—Anson: 
Voyages,  bk,  ii..  ch.  x. 


^  1.  In  stays,  hove  in  stays  : 

Naut. :  The  situation  of  a  vessel  when  sh* 
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going  about 
from  one 
tack  to  ano- 
ther.  For 
details  see 
Illustration. 

2.  To  miss 
stays :  To  fail 
in  tacking. 

3.  To  heave 
in  stays :  To 
put  a  vessel 
about  by 
tacking. 

4.  Slaekin 
stays:  The 

situation  of  a  ship  when  she  works  slowly  In 
stays. 

stay-hole,  s. 

Naut :  The  grommet  or  hole  in  a  stay-satt 
thrnugh  which  the  hanks  pass  ;  by  the  latter 
the  sail  runs  on  the  stay. 

stay-sail,  s. 

Naut. :  A  fore-and-aft  sail  supported  by  & 
stay  of  a  vessel. 

"  If  caught  suddenly  in  a  squall,  the  stay-saii  caa  b» 
quickly  lowered." — Field,  Jan.  30,  1886L 

stay-tackle,  n. 

Naut. :  Tackle  suspended  from  the  trlatU 
stay,  and  used  for  hoisting  in  heavy  butts  of 
water,  freight,  boats,  blubber,  &c. 

*  stayd,  *  stayed,  a.  [Stay  (1),  v.]  Staii 
(q.v.).       . 

"  Whatsoever  is  above  these  proceedeth  of  Bhortnew 
of  memory,  or  of  waat  of  a  stayed  and  equal  atten- 
tion."—^ucon. 

*  Btayed'-ljr,  adv.  [Bug.  stayed;  -ly.]  In  » 
staid  manner ;  staidly. 

^  stayed'  -  ness,  *  stayd'  -  ness,  «.    [Eng, 

stayed;  -ness.] 

1.  Solidity,  weight. 

"  When  suhstatitiaineas  comhlneth  with  dellghtfnl- 
ness,  and  currentiieBS  with  ttayednesa,  how  cau  tha 
language  sound  other  than  most  full  of  sweetuessF"— 
Camden  :  Remains. 

2.  Composure,  gravity,  staidnesa. 

"  Ttieir  supposed  courage,  stayedness  and  aobrletr  !■ 
really  nothing  else  but  the  dull  and  sottish  stupidity 
of  their  miud^." — Cudworth :  IrueU.  System,  p.  6S8. 

stay'-er,  a.    [Eng.  stay  (1),  v. ;  -er.] 

1.  One  who  or  that  which  stays  ;  one  who 
or  that  which  supports,  stops,  or  restrains. 

"  Jove  the  guardian  of  the  capltol. 
He,  the  great  stayer  of  our  troops  In  rout.' 

A.  PhUipt. 

2.  A  man  or  animal  capable  of  holding  on 
for  a  long  time. 

"  Monolith  hits  never  been  thought  such  a  genuine 
stayer  as  to  prefer  two  miles  to  oii&.'— Field,  Oct.  & 

1885. 

8tay'-la98,  s.     [Eng.  stay  (1),  s.,  I.  12,  and 

lace.]    A  lace  for  fastening  up  the  stays,  or 
the  bodice  of  ladies'  dress. 

"Astaylace  from  England  should  become  a  topick 
for  censure  at  visits."— Swi/if. 

*  stay'-less,  *  stai-lesse,  *  stay-lesse,  a. 

[Eng.  stay  (1),  s. ;  -less.]  Without  stop  or  delay. 
"They  fled  the  Held  .  .  . 
With  atailesi  steps,  each  one  his  life  to  shield." 

Mlrrour/or  Magistrates,  p.  187. 

stajT'-mak-er,  s.  [Eng.  stay  (i),  s.,  I.  ii, 
and  maker.]  One  whose  occupation  is  to 
make  stays. 

Stay§f,  s.  pi.    [Stay  (1),  ».,  l.  12.) 

stead,  *  stede,  *  steed,  *  stude,  s.  [A.9. 
stede=:a,  place;  stcedh,  s(ed7t  =  a  bank,  a  shore 
[Staithe]  ;  cogn.  with  Dut.  stad  =  &  town; 
O.  Dut.  stede  =■  a  farm  ;  Icel.  stadhr  =  a  stead, 
a  place ;  stadha  =  a  place  ;  Dan.  &  Sw.  stad 
=  a  town  ;  Dan.  sted  =  a  place  ;  Ger.  stadt, 
datt  =  a  town,  a  place ;  O.  H.  Ger.  stat ;  Goth. 
staths  =  a  stead,  a  place.] 

*  1.  A  place,  a  spot. 

"  File,  flie  this  fearefull  ntPMd  anoon.' 

Spenxcr:  F.  «.,  II.  tv.  4& 

2.  Place  or  room  which  another  had,  ol 
might  have  had.    (Preceiled  by  in.) 

"  Hang  the  guiltlesH  in  their  stead 
Of  whom  the  churches  have  Ipss  need.** 

BiOf^ :  Hudibraa,  U.  2. 

*  3.  A  frame,  as  of  a  bed. 

"To  loll  on  couches,  rich  witli  aitron  steds." 

Dryden:  VirgU;  Oeorgic  IL.  72b. 


f^te,  tat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  f^U,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pSt* 
or,  wore,  wol^  work,  wh6,  son ;  mute,  cub,  ciire,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full ;  try,  Syrian.    £e,ce  =  e;  ey  =  a:  au  =  kw. 
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1.  A  steading  (q.  v.). 

•  6.  Plight,  state,  condition. 

••  In  80  bad  a  stead."  Spenser  :  F.  Q.,  IV.  iv.  32. 

•  6w  A  moment ;  time. 

"  Rest  a  little  «(«ad."         Spenger .-  P.  Q.,  VI.  vlL  40. 

T  Stead  la  common  as  the  second  element 
In  names  of  places  :  as,  Hamps^ead.  Cf.  also 
homestead,  roadsiead,  &c. 

•  If  (1)  To  do  stead :  To  do  service  to ;  to 
avail.     (Usually  with  an  adjective.) 

"  Here  thy  aword  can  do  thee  little  stead." 

Milton :  Oomus,  611. 

(2)  To  Stand  in  stead:  To  be  of  use  or  advan- 
tage.   (Usually  with  an  adjective.) 

"The  help  ol  one  stands  me  in  little  stead.'' 

Shdkesp.  :  I  Ilsnry  VI.,  iv.  6. 

•  Btead,  *  Steed,  v.t.  &  i.    [Stead,  s.] 
t        A,  Tratisitive : 

1.  To  stand  in  stead  to ;  to  benefit,  to  ad- 
vantage.   {Sluilcesp. :  Two  Gentlemen,  ii.  1.) 

2.  To  supply  the  place  of ;  to  replace. 
"We  8hall  advise  this  wronged  maid  to  atead  up 

ronr  appuiutineut,  and  go  in  your  place." — Shakeap.: 
Measure/or  Measure,  Hi,  L 

J3.  Intrans. :  To  stop,  to  stay. 

"  I  shalle  not  ated 
Tille  I  have  theyin  thider  led." 

TownJey  Myittriea,  p.  ft. 

*  StSad -a~ble,  <*.    [Eng.  stead;  ■ahU.I    Ser- 
viceable. 


"  Wherein  I  oonld  not  be  steadable." 
Rabelais,  bk.  i.,  ch.  xxviii. 


-Ursuhart: 


etead'-fast,  *sted'-fast,  *sted-faste, 
*stide-fast,  *  stude-vaste,  a.  [A.S. 
stedefosste  =  firm  in  one's  place,  steadfast ; 
8tede=:a.  place,  and /cesi  =  fast ;  cogu.  with 
O.  Dat.  stedevmt ;  Icel.  stadkfastr,  from  stadk 
=  a  place,  and /asi7-  =  fast ;  Dan.  stadfast.] 

1.  Firmly  fixed  or  established ;  firm. 
••  How  rev'rend  U  the  face  of  thia  tall  pile  .  .  . 

By  its  own  weight  made  stwidfast  aud  immoveable." 
Ctmgrsve :  Mourning  Bride,  iL 

2.  Constant,  firm,  resolute ;  not  fickle  or 
wavering. 

"  Whom  resist,  stea<^ait  in  the  faith." — i  Peter  t.  9. 

3.  Steady,  unwavering,  firm. 

"  We  say  with  word  st&ffasta.  we  chese  Ballol  Jon." 
Robert  de  Brunne,  p.  2!>0. 

Stead'-fast-l^,  sted'-fast-ly.  adv.  [Eng. 
steadfast;  -ly.\ 

1.  In  a  steadfast  manner ;  firmly,  resolutely ; 
without  wavering. 

"But  to  the  politics  of  bis  family  be  sted/astly  bA^ 
hered." — Alacaiday  :  Biat.  E7ig.,  ch,  jql, 

2.  With  steady  or  fixed  gaze. 

"AdmiriuK  with  a  look  stedfastty  set. 
His  real  beauty  in  his  counterfeit." 

Sherburne:  Salmacta. 

BtSad'-fast-ness,  *  sted'-f§.st-nesse,  s. 

[Bng.  steadfast ;  -ness.} 

1.  The /quality  or  state  of  being  steadfast; 
firmness  of  standing ;  fixedness  in  place. 

2.  Firmness  of  mind  or  purpose ;  fixedness 
in  principle  ;  resolution,  constancy. 

"  In  public  storms  of  manly  steadfastness.' 

Dryden  :  Absalom  &  Achilophel,  i.  SS9. 

tead'-i-er,  s.  [Eng.  steady,  v.  ;  -er.]  One 
who  or  that  which  steadies  ;  in  racing  slang, 
a  heavy  weight  to  be  carried  by  a  horse. 

"  Carrying  the  steadier  of  12at.  9  lb.  on  her  back." — 
Field.  Dec  26,  18So. 

sf^ad'-i-l^,  * sted-di-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  steady; 
-ly-] 

1.  In  a  steady  manner ;  with  steadiness  or 
firmness  of  standing  or  position ;  witliout 
shaking  or  tottering. 

2.  Without  wavering  or  irregularity ;  con- 
stantly ;  without  variation. 

"  Meau while  a  fire  of  musketry  was  kept  up  on  both 
Bidtja,  but  more  skilfully  and  more  steadily  by  the 
rp^'iilar  soldiers  than  by  the  mountaineers."  —  J/a- 
caalay:  Rise.  Eng.,  ch.  xiit 

Btead'-i-ness,  *  sted-dl-ness,  «.      [Eng. 

steady ;  -ness.'\ 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  steady; 
firmness  or  fixedness  of  standing  or  position ; 
freedom  from  tottering  or  shaking. 

"Setting  out  the  steadiness anA  immntablenesa  of 
the  uiiitter,"— 3/ore:  Dif.  PhUos.  Cabbala  (App.). 

2.  Firmness  of  mind  or  purpose  ;  steadfast- 
ness, constancy,  resolution. 

3.  Consistent,  uniform,  or  steady  conduct. 
"A  friend  is  useful  to  form  an  undertaking,  and 

Beeure  steadiness  of  conduct."— (7oHi«r :  0/  Friendship. 

i.  Uniformity ;  absence  of  variation  or  ir- 
regularity. 

"This  extraordinary  steadiness  of  price."— Sm«A.- 
Wealth  of  JValloiiB,  bk-  i.,  ch.  xi. 


Stead'-ing,  s.  [Eng.  stead,  s.  ;  -ing.]  The 
collection  of  buildings,  the  house,  stables, 
barns,  and  other  ont-houses  of  a  farm. 

stead'-3^.  *sted-dy,  *sted-i.  *sted-y, 
* sted-ye,  *stid-igh, a.  [A.S.  siosddkig  = 
steady,  from  stosdh  =  a  place ;  cogn.  with 
O.  Dat.  stedigh  =  firm,  from  stede  =  a  place  ; 
Icel.  st6dhugr  =  steady,  from  stadhr ;  Dan. 
stadig;  Sw.  stadig ;  Ger.  stdtig=  continual,] 

1.  Firmly  fixed ;  firm  in  standing  or  posi- 
tion ;  last ;  not  shaking  or  tottering. 

2.  Firm  in  mind  or  purpose ;  constant, 
resolute  ;  not  fickle,  changeable,  or  wavering ; 
not  easily  moved  or  persuaded  to  change  a 
purpose. 

"  O'er  moss  and  moor,  and  holt  and  hill, 
Hla  track  the  steady  bloodhounds  trace." 

Scott :  The  Chase,  xxiv. 

3.  Regular,  constant,  undeviating,  uniform  ; 
free  from  variation  or  irregularity. 

"  He  would  luve  scea,  wherever  be  turned,  that  dis- 
like of  steady  Industry,"  —  Jfacautav/  Mat.  Eng., 
ch.  xiii. 

4.  Not  loose  or  irregular  in  conduct ;  per- 
severing. 

Steady-going,  a.  Quiet,  respectable; 
that  may  be  depended  on. 

*'  He  has  been  for  many  years  a  prominent  member 
of  the  House,  where  hia  steady-going  qualities  and 
commou-sense  have  given  him  weight  and  iufiueuce." 
~&t.  James's  Qazette,  Feb.  22,  181(7. 

Steady-pin,  s. 

Founding : 

1.  One  of  the  pins  which  connect  the  parts 
of  a  fiask. 

2.  A  dowel-pin  in  a  sectional  structure. 
Steady-rest,  s. 

Lathe:  A  guide  attached  to  the  slide-rest  of 
a  lathe,  and  placed  in  contact  with  the  work, 
to  steady  it  in  turning.  Called  also  a  Back- 
rest.    [Rest,  II.  6.] 

Stead'-y,  v.t  &  i.    [Steady,  a.] 

A.  Trans. :  To  make  steady,  firm,  or  fast ; 
to  hold  or  keep  from  shaking  or  tottering  :  as. 
To  steady  one's  hand. 

B.  Intrans. :  To  become  steady  ;  to  regain 
or  maintain  an  upright  position  ;  to  move 
steadily. 

"  The  ^pidlty  with  which  they  steady  down  and 
resume  their  straightforward  motion."— FUtld,  Sept. 
4,  188& 

*Stead'-3^,  «.    [Stithy.] 

steak,  ^steike,  ^steyke,  s.  [lc&\.  •steHc  =. 
a  steak,  so  called  from  its  being  roasted, 
which  was  formerly  done  by  sticking  it  on  a 
wooden  peg  before  the  fire  ;  from  steikja  =  to 
roast ;  stLka  =  a  stick  ;  Sw.  stek  =  roast  meat ; 
stelca  =  to  roast,  sticka  =  to  stick,  to  stab  ; 
Dan.  steg  =  a  steak ;  stege  =  to  roast ;  stUc  = 
astab;  stiklce  =astick.]  Asliceof  beef,  pork, 
venison,  or  the  like  broiled  or  cut  for  broiling. 

*'  If  there  want  but  a  collop  or  steak." 

Beauin.  &  Flet.  :  Maid  in  Vie  Mill,  iv,  2. 

Steal,  ^steale,  *  stele  (pa.  t.  *stal,  *  stale, 
* staal,  stole;  pa.  par.  *" stole,  stolen),  v.t.  &,  i. 
[A.S.  stelan  (pa.  t.  st(sl,  pi.  stcelon,  pa.  par. 
stolen);  cogn.  with  Dut.  stelen;  Icel.  stela; 
Dan.  sticele;  Sw.  stjdla;  Ger.  stehl&n;  O.  H. 
Ger.  stelan;  Goth,  stilan.] 
A.  Transitive : 

1.  To  take  and  carry  away  feloniously ;  to 
take  clandestinely  and  without  right  or  leave, 
as  the  goods  of  another;  to  purloin. 

2,  To  take,  to  extract,  without  any  idea  of 
felonious  intent. 

"  And,  like  the  bee,  steal  all  the  sweets  away." 

Cowper :  An  Ode. 

*  3.  To  gain  or  win  secretly  or  gradually. 

"  How  many  a  tear 
Hath  dear  religion's  love  stoVn  from  mine  eye." 

Shakesp. :  Sonnet  81. 

•i.  To  assume  hypocritically. 
"  Who  cauiiot  steal  a  shape  that  means  deceit  ?  " 
Shakes)!. :  2  Henry  VI.,  iii.  l. 

*5.  To  withdraw  clandestinely,  to  insinuate, 
to  creep,  to  slink  furtively.    (Used  reflexively.) 
"  He  will  steal  himself  into  a  man's  favour." 

Shakesp. :  All's  Well,  ili  6. 

•6.  To  do,  perform,  or  effect  secretly;  to 
try  to  accomplish  clandestinely. 

"  'Twere  good  to  sttal  our  marriage." 

Shakesp. :  2'aming  cff  the  Shrato,  ill.  a. 

•  7,  To  abduct. 

"  The  gentleman 
That  lately  ttoie  his  dauRhter," 

Slta'nesp.  :  Merchant  of  Venice,  iv.  1. 

%  To  steal  a  child  is  kidnapping  (q. v.);  to 
steal  and  many  an  heiress  for  her  money's 


sake  is  felony,  and  her  money  is  settled  aa 
the  Chancery  Division  of  the  Supremo  Court 
may  direct. 

B.  Intransitive : 

1.  To  thieve ;  to  practise  or  be  guilty  of 
thieving. 

"Let  him  ih>itstole,atealnomoTe."—Ephestansiv.  28. 

2.  To  witlidraw  or  pass  privily  ;  to  go  or 
come  furtively  ;  to  slip  away  or  in  secretly. 

"  He  atealeth  into  her  chamber."— fi'fttiftesp.  :  Have  of 
Lticrece,  Arg.  15. 

1  To  steal  a  inarch:  To  march  secretly; 
hence,  figuratively,  to  gain  an  advaiiu.gc  by 
being  beforehand.    (Usually  followed  by  on.) 

Steal,  steel,  s.  [Stale  (2),  s.]  The  wooden 
handle  of  any  iron  implement,  as  a  rake. 
(Prov.) 

Stear-er  (l),  s.  [Eng.  steal,  v.  ;  -er.]  Quo 
who  steals  ;  a  thief. 

"Yield  up 
Their  deer  to  bo  the  stand  of  the  stealer.' 

Shakesp.  :  CymbuLine,  li.  S. 

steal -er  (2),  a.    [Steeler.] 

steal'-ing,  3?r.  'par.,  a.,  &  s.    [Steal,  v.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  As  substantive  : 

1.  The  act  of  one  who  steals  ;  theft.  (Lar- 
ceny.] 

*2.  That  which  is  stolen  ;  stolen  property. 
(Generally  in  the  plural.) 

*  Steal -ing-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  stealing ; -ly.]  By 
stealing;  slily,  stealthily,  furtively,  imper- 
ceptibly, 

"  They  did  bo  stealingly  slip  Into  oae  another.  ".* 
Sidney:  Arcadia,  bk.  ii. 

Stealth,  "  stelth,  *  stelthe,  s.  [Eng.  steal; 
-th;  Icel.  stuldr;  Dan.  styld;  Sw.  stold.] 

*  1.  The  act  of  stealing. 

"  The  owner  proveth  the  stealth  to  have  been  com- 
mitted upon  him  by  such  au  outlaw,  aud  to  have  been 
found  in  the  poaaeasiou  of  the  prisoner."— ,S^enser." 
State  of  Ireland. 

*  2.  That  which  is  stolen  ;  stolen  property. 

"  On  Ilia  back  a  heavy  load  he  bare 
Of  nightly  stealths,  and  jjillage  several." 

Spenser:    F.  Q.,  1.  Iii.  IB. 

*3.  A  going  secretly ;  clandestine  or  furtive 
motion. 

"  Your  stealth  unto  this  wood," 
Shakesp. :  Midsummer  Night's  Dream,  iii  a. 

4.  .Secret,  furtive,  or  cltindestine  mode  of 
procedure;  a  proceeding  by  secrecy;  furtive 
actions  or  procedure.  (Used  both  in  a  good 
and  bad  sense.) 

^  By  stealth :  Secretly,  in  secret,  privately. 

"  Let  humble  Allen,  with  an  awkward  ahame, 
JJo^ood  by  stealth,  and  lilush  to  find  It  fame," 

Pope  :  EpUogue  to  aatires,  i.  188. 

*  stealth-like,  a.    Stealthy,  furtive,  sly, 

"  Aud  thtm  advanced  with  s/ealth-like  pace. 
Drew  softly  near  her— and  more  near. 

Wordsworth  :   iVhite  Doe,  vU. 

*stealth'-ful,    *  stealth-full,    a,     [Eng. 

stealth;  -full.}    Given  to  stealth  ;  stealthy. 

"  If  thy  graue  rale 
Hath  any  man  seeue,  making  steaUhJuU  wale 
With  all  these  oxen  1 " 

Chapman  :  Homer ;  Hymne  to  Hermes. 

*stealth'-ful-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  stealthful ;  -ly.l 
Stealthily. 


[Eng,    steaUhful ; 


*  Stealth'- ful~ness,    s. 

-ness.]    Stealthiness. 

Stealth'-i-lj^,  adv.     [Eng.  stealthy;  -ly.]    In 

a  stealthy  manner  ;    by  stealth  ;    furtively, 
slily. 

stealth' -  i  -  ness,  s.  [Eng.  stealthy;  -Tie&s.) 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  steaitliy. 

Stealth'-]?,  a.  [Eng.  stealth;  -y.]  Like  one 
whose  object  is  to  steal ;  done  by  stealth  ; 
done  or  accomplished  clandestinely;  furtive, 
sly,  clandestine,  privy. 

"  Now  wither'd  murder  with  hia  stealthy  pace. 
Moves  like  a  ghost,"  Shakesp. :  Macbeth,  it.  1 


Steam,  *  steem,  *  stem,  *  steeme,  s.  [A.S. 
sttdin  =  a  vapour,  smell,  smoke  ;  Lut.  si^om 
=  steam.  ] 
I,  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  In  the  same  sense  as  II.  1. 

2.  Popularly  applied  to  the  visible  moist 
vapour  which  rises  from  water,  and  from  all 
moist  and  liquid  bodies,  when  subjected  to 
the  action  of  heat :  as,  the  steam  of  boiling 
water. 

3.  Haze  caused  by  the  sun's  heat. 


boil,  boy;  pout,  jowl;  cat,  9CII,  chorus,  9hin,  bengh;  go,  fem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as;  expect,  Xenophon,  e5:ist.    ph  =  C 
-cian.  -tian  =  shon.    -tion,  -sion  =  shiin;  -fion,  -sion  =  zhun.    -cious,  -tious,  -sious  =  shus.   -ble,  -die,  iSic.  =  bel,  doL 
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4.  Any  exhalation. 

"  A  iiestileiit  and  most  corrosive  steam, 
Likeagru33  fog  Boeotiai),  rising  f.utt." 

Ccmper:  :/m*/j,  ilL  «4. 
n.  Technically: 

1.  Physics  :  Water  in  its  gaseous  form.  It 
is  a  colou-rless,  invisible  gas,  quite  distinct 
from  the  visible  cloud  which  issues  fioui  a 
kettle,  &c.,  which  is  composed  of  minute 
dnips  of  waber  produced  by  the  condensation 
of  the  st^-aru  as  it  issues  into  the  colder  air. 
Under  oi-dinary  atmospheric  pressure,  water 
b->ils  in  an  open  vessel  at  a  temperature  of 
212',  iind  the  steam  always  has  llii:^  tsnipera- 
tiu'L',  no  matter  how  fast  the  wMtor  is  made  to 
boil.  The  lieat  which  is  supi'lied  simply 
snlVice-^  to  do  the  w(irk  of  c^nvi^rting  tlie 
iii|iiiil  wat-^'r  at  21'2''  into  gaseous  steam  111212°, 
wii-hdut  raising  the  temperature  of  the  steam 
at  all.  If  the  temperature  of  steam  at  212°  is 
lowered  by  only  a  very  small  amount,  it;trt  of 
the  steam  is  condensed  ;  hence  steam  at  this 
temperature  is  termed  moist  or  saturated 
stt-ani.  At  high  temperatures  and  pressures, 
Eteam  "beiiaves  like  a  pi-rfeet  ff'S ;  but,  at 
lower  pressures  and  at  t<-mperai  tires  near  the 
boibn„'-point  of  wati^r,  its  behaviuui  dithrs 
markeilly  from  that  of  perfect  gases  ;  and  this 
change  uf  properties  has  to  be  t;ik2n  into 
account  in  all  calculations  connecteil  with  tli£ 
expansion  of  steain  in  stefim-en^ones.  [Law, 
^  (2).J  The  terms  high  pressure  (q. v.)  and  Unv 
pressure  (q.v.)  are  applied  to  steam  without 
any  sharplv-defined  limit  between  them.  If 
the  steam  ih  superheated  bypassingittlii-ough 
hot  pip''S,  it  is  converted  into  dry  steam, 
whirh,  within  certain  limits,  behaves  like  a 
perfect  gas.  If,  instead  of  allowing  tJie  .stram 
to  e.scape  freely,  the  water  is  boiled  in  a  closed 
vessel,  the  steam  accumulates,  and  both 
pressure  and  temperature  rapidly  increase, 
until  the  former  becomes  several  times  greater 
tli.in  that  of  the  atmosphere.  If  now  the 
steam  is  allowed  to  escajie.  it  rapidly  expands, 
and,  if  it  escapes  into  tlie  cylinder  uf  a  sti-'am- 
engine  (q.v.),  the  expan.-^ion  can  be  utilised 
and  converted  into  woik.  As  the  steam  ex- 
pands, its  pressui'e  of  course  becomes  less 
and  le>s,  until  it  is  not  greater  than  that  of 
tlie  atmospliere ;  and  at  the  same  time  its 
temi)erature  is  redueed,  the  reduction  depend- 
ing on  the  rajiKPty  with  which  expansion 
t;ikc's  place.  The  economic  uses  of  steam  are 
extremely  numerous.  The  must  important  is 
that  of  an  agent  for  the  production  of  me- 
chanical force  on  railways,  in  steam-boats,  and 
in  manufactories.  It  is  also  largely  employed 
in  warming  buildings,  in  heating  baths,  in 
brewing,  in  distilling,  and  for  cooking  pur- 
poses.    LSteam-engine.J 

2.  Geol. :  The  explosive  force  of  steain 
Becking  vent  is  believed  to  be  a  X)otent  factor 
in  producing  earthquakes  and  vulcanic  phe- 
nomena. 

steam-blower,  s.  A  blower  driven  by 
a  steam-engine,  or  one  in  wliich  the  steam  is 
mingled  with  the  air-blast.  [Blower,  s.,  II.  I.] 

steam-boat,  s.  A  boat  or  vessel  pro- 
pelled by  steam  acting  either  on  paddles  or  on 
3  sciew.  The  term  especially  belongs  to  steain 
river-craft ;  oeean-going  craft  being  called 
steamers,  steamships,  &c. 

Sieam-hoai  rollers :  Rollere  armed  with  steel 
teeth,  and  revolving  on  p;irallel  axes  towards 
each  other,  by  which  coal  is  broken  at  the 
mines.  The  coal  falls  on  to  an  inclined  screen 
known  as  the  steam-boat  screen  (q.v.). 

Steam-iuat  screen :  An  inclined  barrel-screen 
which  receives  the  coal  from  the  steam-boat 
rollers,  and  sorts  it. 

Steam-boiler,  o.    [Steam-engine.] 
steam-boK,  s.    A  steam-chest- 
steam-brake,  s. 

Rail.-eiig.  :  A  device  for  bringing  the  power 
of  steam  under  pressure  to  act  upon  the  car- 
riage wheels  and,  stop  their  motion. 

Steam-buzzer,  s.  A  form  of  steam- 
whistle  (q.v.)  used  in  the  manufacturing  dis- 
tricts as  a  signal  for  commencing  and  leaving 
ofl'  work. 

"  N'otliinc  ftt  all  approaching  the  tfeam-buzzer, 
wliKh  is  still  to  be  found  in  some  manufacturing 
uetL'libourhoods,  was  known  to  our  happy  fort-falhi-rs. 
The  stfim-buzzfr  is  a  peculiarly-ingenious  coinbina- 
tum  of  th«  f'-L-'-horn,  a  trireshiiig-machiiie,  and  a  loco- 
iTiiitivB  biii'i'"'  'JU  the  point  of  bursting.  When  this 
d-vice  'goes  olf'  at  six  o'clock  in  the  morning,  with 
the  (liiject  of  summoning  workpeople  to  tlieir  daily 
tnil,  \t  is  aniversally  recoi-Tn ',ed  in  its  vicinity  that 
til"  time  for  sleep  has  paaaed. ' — Daily  Telegraph,  Dec 
J,  is^S. 


Steaxn-car,  s.  A  steam-carriage  ;  a  car  or 
carriage  drawn  by  steam  power.    (^Aiiwr.) 

steam,-carriage,  s.  A  carriage  pro- 
pelled by  steam  ;  specially  used  of  a  locomo- 
tive engine  adapted  to  work  on  an  ordinary 
road.    [Steaji-engine,  Tramway.] 

Steam-casing,  s. 

Steam-eng.  :  A  steam-jacket  around  a  cylin- 
der 01'  other  object  to  keep  in  the  warmth. 
Invented  by  Watt,  to  prevent  the  radiation 
of  heat  from  the  cylinder, 

steam-chamber,  s. 

1.  The  steam-room  in  a  boiler ;  the  space 
foL'  the  coUeetion  of  steam,  above  the  water- 
line  ;  a  steani-dnme. 

2.  A  steam-tank  (q.v.). 
Steam-chest,  s. 

1.  steam-engine :  A  box  or  chamber  above 
the  boiler  to  form  a  reservoir  for  the  steam, 
and  whence  it  passes  to  tlie  engine. 

2.  Calico-pruiting :  One  form  of  steam  ap- 
paratus in  which  steain  is  applied  to  cloths, 
in  order  to  fix  the  colours,  called  steam- 
colours  from  this  mode  of  treiitinent. 

3.  A  chamber  heated  by  steam,  and  used 
for  softening  timber  which  is  to  be  bent  to  a 
curved  form,  as  ships'  planking. 

Steam-chimney,  s. 

Steam-eng. :  An  annular  chamber  around 
the  chimney  of  a  boiler-furnace  for  super- 
heating steam. 

steam-coclc,  ».  A  valve  or  faucet  in  a 
steam-pipe. 

steam-coil,  s.  A  steam-pipe  bent  into  a 
shape  to  occupy  the  bottom  or  sides  of  a 
boiler,  so  as  to  liave  a  large  suri'ace  in  com- 
pact space.  Used  in  lard-tanks,  malt-vats, 
vacuum- pans,  &c. 

Steam-colors,  s.  p?.  A  style  of  calico- 
printing  in  which  a  mixture  of  dye  extracts 
and  mordants  is  topically  a[iplied  to  cloth, 
while  the  cheruic^al  reiictum  which  tixes  tlie 
colors  to  the  flbie  is  produced  by  steam. 

steam-crane,  s.  A  crane  worked  by  a 
steam-engine  ;  it  frequently  carries  the  engine 
upon  the  same  frame. 

steam-cylinder,  s. 

Steam-eng. :  The  chamber  within  which  the 
piston  reciprocates.     [Piston.] 

Steam-dome,  s.    [Steam-chamber,  1.] 

Steam-dredger,  5.  [Dredging-machine.  ] 

steam-engine,  «. 

Steam  SMeeh. :  An  apparatus  for  converting 
heat  into  work.  The  hr^t  steam-engine  of 
which  we  have  any  accuuut  is  the  eulipile 
(q.v.).      The   Marquis   of   Worcester   (about 


described  by  Paiun  a  few  years  previously 
[Digester,,  II. J,  and  was  applied  by  New- 
comen,  who,  in  conjunction  with  Cawley, 
invented  the  first  self-acting  engine  in  1712, 
and  used  it  for  working  pumps,  &c.  It 
consisted  of  a  cylinder  in  wliich  there  waa 
a  circular  disc  or  piston  fitting  tightly,  but 
capable  of  being  moved'  up  and  down.  At- 
tached to  the  centre  of  the  piston  was  a  ver- 
tical shaft  or  piston-rod  ;  and  a  stout  be;nn, 
turning  about  a  centre,  wns  attached  at  one 
end  by  a  cliain  to  the  piston  rod,  and  at  the 
other  end  by  a  chain  to  a  pump-rod.  Steam 
was  admitted  to  the  cylinder  at  the  bottum, 
and  the  piston  rose,  the  pumii-roil  being  puUcd 
down  by  a  counterpoise  attaclied  to  that  end 
of  the  beam.  When  the  cylinder  was  fulLofi 
steam,  the  supply  was  cut  off,  and  cold  wat^r  i 
was  injected  into  the  cylindei'.  The  stejim 
was  thus  condensed,  and  the  pressure  of  the 
atmosphere  acting  on  the  top  of  the  piston 
drove  it  down,  raising  the  opposite  end  of  the 
beam,  and  with  it  the  pump-rod.  In  1763 
James  Watt  invented  tlie  method  of  condensing 
the  steam  in  a  separate  vessel  away  from  the 
cylinder  [Condenser,  II.,  1.] ;  he  also  was  the 
first  to  use  the  pressure  of  the  steam  itself 
instead  of  that  of  the  atmosphere,  thus  mak- 
ing the  mechanism  in  reality  a  steam-enyine. 
Watt's  first  jjatent  was  taken  out  in  1769. 
Neweomen's  engine  and  Watt's  first  engme 
were  single-acting  (q.v.).  In  1781  Watt  took 
out  a  patent  for  a  double-acting  engine 
(q.v.).  Some  time  previously  Watt  had 
introduced  the  method  of  allowing  the 
steain  to  work  expansively.  [Expansion, 
II.  5],  and  showed  that  the  condenser  migiit 
be  dispensed  with,  the  waste  steam  bf-mg 
discharged  into  the  air  by  opt-iiin^i  .suitaoJe 
valves.  The  non-condensation  of  the  .'-.ttiain 
and  the  method  of  working  steam  exp;nisively 
can  only  be  satisfactorily  employed  witli  high- 
pressure  engines,  in  wliich  thepiessure  of  the 
st.(-'am  is  sevei'al  times  grenterthan  thatof  the 
atmosphere  ;  the  early  enginrM  of  ISewcomcn 
and  Watt  were  low-]jressure  engines,  in  which 
the  pressure  of  the  steam  was  not  vei'y  much 
greater  than  tliat  of  the  atmosphere.  The  es- 
sential parts  of  a  modern  stiain-engine  are: 
the  steam-boiler,  usually  cailed  the  boiler,  in 
which  the  steain  is  generated.  It  is  made  of 
wrought-iron  plates,  sufficiently  thick  to  lesist 
considerably  mon'  than  the  highest  pressure 
which  they  will  be  ciUed  uptm  to  bear,  and 
the  form  of  the  boiler  is  designed  to  secure 
the  grefilest  possible  etiunomy  of  lieiit.  The 
boilers  of  lucuinotives,  and  of  those  of  many 
stationary  engines,  are  traversed  by  a  large 
number  of  tubes,  along  which  the  gases  from 
the  file  pass;  and  in  sleam  fire-engines  the 
boiler  coii.sists  of  a  series  of  com pji rati vely 
narrow  tubes  filled  with  water,  this  lieing  the 
form  wliich  enables  steain  to  be  got  up  with 
the  greatest  rapidity.  The  height  of  tlie  w;iter 
and  the  pressure  of  steam  in  the  boiler  are  in- 
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Dimensions  of  Cylinder,  17in.  by  24in. ;  Coimectiiie-rodQ,  6ft.  6in. ;  Drivjjig-wbeel,  8ft.  6iti,  a.  Barrel  of  Boiler; 
B.  Tubes;  c.  Smoke  twx;  d.  Fire  box  ;  e.  Fire  l>ara :  f.  Cljiiniiey ;  c.  Steaui  iiiiies ;  H.  Link  moticii;  r  E\ii  I'.st 
pipe;  J.  Cylinder;  k.  Valve  porta;  l.  Dntw-lMr  Ijook;  n.  Bult'er;  k.  daiety  valve;  o.  apriug  biilaiice;  p.  Ive- 
versiDggear;  q.  Spiiug-brake  cylinder;  e.  Brake  block. 


1601-1667)    described  a  steam-engine  in  his 

Century  of  Inventions,  but  no  practical  result 
followed.  In  1698  Captain  Savery  described 
lii^i  i^'iigine  for  raising  water,  and  this  was  the 
first  actually  used.    The  piinciple  had  been 


dicated  bv  gauges,  of  whieli  there  are  several 
forms.  In  order  to  prevent  thf  pressure  ri-^ing 
too  high,  earh  lioiler  is  fitted  witti  one  or 
nioie  forjiis  orsnfi'ly-VHU'eCq.v.).  The  eyiiiider 
is  [uade  of  cast-iron,  eaiefully  bored  on  the 


f^tc,  fit,  fore,  amidst,  wliat,  fall,  fattier;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pme,  pit,  sire,  rir,  marine;  go,  pot, 
Cff,  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  son ;  mute,  cub,  ciire,  unite,  cur,  rdle,  full ;  try,  Syrian,    £e,  cs  —  e ;  ey  —  a ;  qu  =  kw. 
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inside;  and  the  piston  (q.v.)  is  a  circular  plate 
of  iron  packed  closely  into  the  cylinder  by 
means  of  metallic  rings.  The  piston-rod  ia 
usually  steel,  and  imsses  out  of  the  cylinder 
through  a  stuffing-box,  in  which  it  is  i)ai;ked 
steam-tight,  either  by  greased  tow  or  by  me- 
tallic-rings. The  cylinder  is  provided  with  a 
sti'am-jacket,  or  outer  casing,  in  which  steam 
c.-C'ulates;  or  is  covered  with  some  non-con- 
durting  material,  in  order  to  prevent  loss  of 
heat  and  consequent  condensation  of  steam. 
The  distribution  of  steam,  or  its  admission 
above  and  below  tlie  piston,  is  controlled  by 
a  slide-valve  (q.v.),  working  in  a  small  cylin- 
der or  valve-casing  attached  to  the  cylinder. 
According  to  the  arrangement  of  these  prin- 
cipal parts,  distinctive  names  are  applied  to 
eteam-engines.  [Beam-engine,  Horizontal 
Steam-engine,  OaciLLATiNo-ENCiNE,  Verti- 
cal-engine.] They  are  also  classified  accord- 
ing to  their  uses,  as  Portable,  Stationary,  Lo- 
comotive, Marine,  Pumping,  &c.  In  order  to 
overcome  the  difliculty  of  the  dead-points 
(q.v.),  the  fly-wheel  was  adopted  by  Watt  in 
his  engines,  and  has  been  used  ever  since. 
[Fly-wheel.]  In  engines  which  have  no  fly- 
wheel the  same  end  is  attained  by  having  two 
cylinders,  working  on  the  same  shaft,  but 
■with  their  ci-anks  at  right  angles.  The  speed 
at  which  an  engine  works  depends  on  the  re- 
eistance  which  it  lias  to  overcome  ;  and  where 
this  resistance  is  continually  varying,  as  it 
generally  is,  the  speed  of  the  engine  will  also 
vary.  It  is  necessary,  however,  to  keep  the 
speed  as  uniform  as  possible,  aud  this  is  done 
partly  by  the  fly-wheel,  and  partly  by  the 
governor.  [Governor,  II.,  2.]  In  locomotive 
and  other  engines  where  fly-wheels  or  governors 
are  not  used,  the  speed  is  regulated  by  means 
of  an  arrangement  for  varying  the  time  ;it 
which  the  steam  is  cut  off  by  the  slide-valve. 
[CoMPOOND  Steam  -  engine.]  About  17S4, 
■Watt  patented,  but  did  not  actually  construct, 
a  locomotive,  and  Murdoch  made  a  small  high- 
pressure  engine,  the  fly-wheels  of  which,  nine 
and  a  half  inches  in  diameter,  were  used  as 
driving-wheels.  Trevithick  constructed  a 
high-pres>uie  locomotive  io  1S02,  and  Blen- 
kinsop  and  Chapm;in  also  made  locomotives 
a  few  years  later.  The  oldest  locomotive  in 
existence,  Puffing  Billy,  now  in  the  Patent 
Museum,  South  Kensington,  was  constructed 
in  1813,  and  was  continually  used  until  June 
6,  18G2.  In  1814,  Stephenson  constiucted  the 
Killingworth  Engine,  which  he  continually 
improved,  and,  in  l^iS,  won  the  prize  ollered 
by  the  directors  of  thn  Liver[>ool  and  Man- 
chester Railway,  with  his  engine.  Rocket.  In 
this  he  used  two  cylinders  placed  one  on  each 
Bide  of  the  engine,  and  acting  on  cranks  at- 
tached to  large  driving-wheels.  The  boiler 
was  traversed  by  a  number  of  narrow  tubes, 
as  proposed  by  Seguin  and  Booth.  In  modern 
locomotives,  the  boilers  are  of  the  tubular 
form,  and  the  engine  is  driven  by  twtj,  or 
occasionally  four,  cylinders,  placed  in  front 
nnderthe  boiler,  and  inside  the  iron  frame  on 
which  the  boiler  is  supported.  The  waste 
steam  from  the  cylinders  is  discharged  through 
a  pipe  in  the  chinmey  of  the  engine,  and 
creates  the  draught  for  the  boiler.  The  two 
cylinders  aot  on  cranks  on  the  axle  of  the 
driving-wheels,  which  are  sometimes  eight  or 
nine  feet  in  diameter.  The  number  of  wheels 
is  six,  eight,  and  in  some  cases  twelve,  there 
being  two,  four,  or  six  diiving-wheels  conpled 
together.  Since  the  date  of  the  experiments 
described  the  power  and  efficiency  of  engines 
have  been  enormou-sly  inL-rea&eci,  largely 
through  the  skill  and  talent  of  the  inventors 
and  machinists  of  the  United  States,  who  have 
more  than  kept  pace  with  those  of  Eunlaiid  in 
the  conception  of  useful  and  economical  de- 
vices. The  application  of  tlie  steam  engine  to 
the  movement  of  hoatd  was  first  made  a  success 
by  Fitch  and  Fulton,  aud  the  power  aud  size  of 
locomotive  engines  liave  been  incjeaaed,  until 
now  mousteis  of  eighty  tons  weight  are  in  use, 
and  a  speed  of  seventy  miles  an  hour  is  occa- 
sionally attained,  while  forty  and  murL-  miles 
has  become  a  common  &peed.  The  nominal  or 
low-pressure  borse-power  of  English  marine 
enginesisnot3;j,0ti0foot  pounds,  as  on  land,  but 
more  than  44,UUU  toot  pounds,  and  in  America 
its  value  is  still  greater,     [iNniCATOK,  II.,  3.J 

Steam  lexhaust-port,  ».     [Exhaust- 

T>OHT  i 

fitecm  fire-enidine,  s.  [Fire-engine,  1.] 

step  m- fountain,  s.     A  jet  or  body  of 

water  raised  by  the  pressure  of  steam  upon 
the  su, 'ace  of  the  water  in  a  reservoir. 


[Superheated    steam 


steam  -  gas, 

(q.v.).] 

steam-gauge,  s.  An  instrument  attached 
to  a  boiler  to  indicate  the  pressure  of  steam. 
There  are  many  varieties.  Tlie  oldest  and 
simplest  consists  of  a  bent  tube  partially  filled 
with  mercury,  one  end  of  which  springs  (mm 
the  boiler,  so  that  the  steam  rising  in  the 
tube  forces  up  the  mercury  in  proportion  to 
the  amount  of  pressure.  Bourdon's  consists 
of  "an  elliptical  copper  tube  bent  into  an  arc 
of  540°.  One  of  the  extremities  communicates 
with  the  boiler  or  reservoir  of  condensed  gas 
whose  pressure  is  to  be  measured,  and  the 
other  carries  an  index  which  moves  backward 
or  forward  on  a  graduated  arc  as  the  curvature 
of  the  tube  is  varied  by  changes  of  pressure. 

steam-governor,  s.    [Governor.] 

Steam-giui,  s.  A  gun  whose  projectile 
force  is  derived  from  the  expansion  of  steam 
issuing  through  a  shotted  tube, 

steam-bammer,  s. 

Mech. :  A  hammer  worked  by  means  of 
steam.  The  idea  of  a  steam-hammer  seems 
to  have  occurred  first  to  James  Watt,  who 
patented  it  in  1784.  William  DevereTl  also 
took  out  a  patent  for  a  steam-hammer  in 
1806;  but  it  does  not  appear  that  in  either 
case  the  idea  was  carried  into  operation.  In 
the  year  1S3'J  James  Nasmyth  invented  the 
steam-hammer  called  after  him,  and  patented 
it  in  1842.  In  the  older  forms  of  steam- 
hammer,  the  hammer-head,  attached  to  one 
end  of  a  lever,  was  raised  by  the  action  of  a 
cog-wheel  or  cam  acting  on  the  other  end  of 
the  level-,  and  was  then  allowed  to  fall  by  its 
own  weight.  Hammers  of  this  description  are 
often  called  Steam-tilts.  In  Nawmyth's  ham- 
mer, the  head  is  attadied  to  the  piston  rod  of  an 
inverted  cylinder  supported  vertically,  and  the 
piston  is  raised  by  tiie  action  of  the  steam 
admitted  into  the  cylinder  below  the  piston. 
The  hammer  is  allowed  to  fall  by  its  own 
weight,  or  is 
driven  down- 
wards with 
still  greater 
velocity  by 
the  action  of 
steam  admit- 
ted into  the 
cylinder 
above  the 
piston.  The 
admission  of 
steam  into 
the  cylinder 
is  regulated 
by  a  slide- 
valve  worked 
by  a  lever, 
aud  the  force 
of  the  stroke 
can  be  con- 
trolled     to  STEAM  HAMMER 

such  an  ex- 
tent, by  regulating  the  admission  of  steam, 
that  the  largest  hammer  can  be  made  to 
crack  a  nut,  or  to  come  down  upon  a  mass 
of  iron  with  a  momentum  of  many  hun- 
dred foot-tons.  The  cylinder,  which  is  sup- 
ported on  a  strong  iron  framework,  is  very 
strong,  and  the  steam-pipes  are  of  extra 
strength,  because  of  the  high  pressure  at 
which  the  steam  is  employed.  The  piston- 
rod  is  of  stout  wrought-iron  or  steel,  and  the 
hammer  itself  is  also  of  steel.  The  weight  of 
the  hammer  ranges  from  about  two  hundred- 
weight to  twenty-five  tons  ;  and  the  object  to 
be  struck  is  placed  upon  an  anvil,  consisting 
of  a  slab  of  iron  resting  on  a  huge  mass  of 
piles  and  concrete,  which  frequently  descends 
a  great  depth  into  the  ground.  There  are 
some  other  forms  of  less  importance.  In 
Condie's  steam-hammer  the  hammer-head  is 
attached  to  the  lower  end  of  the  cylinder, 
and  Eanisbottom's  two  cylinders  move  hori- 
zontally in  the  same  line,  but  in  different 
directions,  and  the  metal  to  be  forged  is  placed 
between  them.  Some  of  these  are  iu  use  at 
the  Bailway  Works,  Crewe,  Steam-hammers 
are  rated  or  classified  according  to  the  etl'ective 
weight  of  the  piston  and  hammer-head  or 
drop,  and  range  from  100  pounds  up  to  80 
tons.  The  laigest  steam-hammer  in  the  world 
is  one  in  Peonsylvania,  of  125  tons.  Powerful 
hydiaulic  pref^ses  are  being  substituted  for 
bammeiB  in  heavy  forging  woik. 

Steam-hoist,  s.  An  elevator  or  lift  worked 
by  a  steam-engine,  frequently  portable. 


steam-horn,  s.    A  steam-buzzer  (q.v.). 

"The  ateam-Tiomn  of  large  manufactoriea."— Soffit  A 
Queries,  April  2,  1SB7,  p.  279. 

Steam-indicator, ».  A  device  to  record 
tlie  pressure  of  steam.  It  was  invented  by 
James  Watt. 

Steam-jacket,  s.    [Jacket,  s.,  II.  i.] 

steam-jet,  s.  A  blast  of  steam  emitted 
from  a  nozzle. 

Steam-jet  pump :  A  form  of  injector  or  ejector 
in  which  the  body  of  water  is  put  in  motion 
by  a  steam-jet. 

steam  -  kitchen,  s.  An  apparatus  for 
cooking  by  steam. 

steam-launch,  s.  A  large  kind  of  boat 
with  a  propeller-engine. 

Steam-navigation,  s.  The  art  or  prac- 
tice of  applying  steam  to  the  propelling  of 
boats  and  vessels  ;  the  art  or  practice  of  navi- 
gating steam-vessels.  A  doubtful  claim  has 
been  made  that  on  June  17,  1543,  a  Spaniard, 
Blasco  de  Garay,  exhibited  a  steam-ship, 
which  made  an  experimental  trip  in  the  poi"t 
of  Barcelona,  in  presence  of  commissioners 
appointed  by  Charles  V,  The  Marquis  of 
"Worcester  described  a  steam-ship  in  1655, 
though  he  did  not  jiublish  his  description  till 
1663.  On  Dec.  21, 1736,  a  patent  was  granted 
to  Jonathan  Hulls  for  a  kind  of  steam-tug, 
which  he  does  not  seem  actually  to  have  con- 
structed. In  1783,  Fitch,  an  American,  moved 
a  boat  on  the  Delaware  by  paddles  worked  by 
a  ste;im-engine  ;  and  in  the  same  year  Claude, 
Comte  de  Joufiroy,  constructed  an  engine 
which  propelled  a  boat  on  the  Sa6ne.  Paddle 
wheels  had  been  patented  by  Miller  in  1781, 
and  for  some  time  all  steam-boats  were  pro- 
pelled by  paddies,  [Screw  -propeller.) 
Symmgtou  used  a  steam-boat  on  the  Fttrth 
and  Clyde  in  1790,  and  in  180'2  he  had  one 
on  the  Clyde  which  was  able  to  tow  vess.ds. 
Fulton  u&ed  a  steam-boat  on  the  Seine  iti 
1803;  and  in  1807  his  boat,  the  Cleritwnt, 
M'ith  engines  built  by  Boulton  and  Watt,  rau 
from  New  York  to  Albany,  and  soon  after- 
wards there  was  a  regular  service  between 
these  towns.  Th**  fii'St  successful  steam-btrat 
in  Europe  was  Bell's  Comet,  which  in  1812,  I'au 
on  the  Clyde  between  Glasgow  and  Greenock, 
three  times  a  week,  with  a  maximum  speed  of 
five  miles  an  hoar.  The  first  voyage  of  a 
steam-shiji  from  New  York  to  Liverj>ool  was 
made  by  the  Savannah  in  twenty-six  days, 
in  1819.  The  first  steam  voyage  to  India  was 
made  by  Captain  Johnson,  in  the  Enterpriup^ 
in  1825.  Regular  steam  communication  with 
America  was  begun  in  1838  ;  in  1S45  the  Great 
Britain  did  the  distance  from  New  York  in 
fourteen  days,  about  double  the  time  now 
taken  by  fast  liners.  Marine  engines  are 
constructed  on  the  same  principle  as  land 
engines,  differing  mainly  in  their  great  size 
and  power.  Oscillating  engines,  beam  engines 
with  the  beams  below  the  cylinders,  and 
engines  in  which  the  motion  is  communicated 
to  the  cranks  by  connecting  rods,  are  all 
employed.  Since  water  is  plentiful,  even 
high-pressure  engines  are  worked  at  sea  with 
condensers.  Compound  engines  are  also  used 
to  a  considei'able  extent.    [Steam-engine.] 

steam-navvy,  s.  A  steam-engine  era- 
ployed  in  excavating  earth  for  docks,  canals, 
Aic. 

"  The  visitors  inspected  the  inasaive  walls  of  the 
capneioua  lock  aud  graving  clocks,  and  were  luucb 
Interested  in  the  steaitt-navvy  expeditiously  c-aTrying 
away  the  dumpling,  or  earthwork,  which  haa  to  bo 
removed  after  the,  walla  have  been  built  round  it." — 
Daily  Telegraph,  Jan.  31, 1885. 

Steam-packet,  s.  A  steaTn-vessel  carry- 
ing mails  and  running  periodically  between 
certain  ports. 

steam-pipe,  s.  Any  pipe  conveying  steam 
from  a  boiler  to  an  engine,  or  a  supply-pipe  in 
a  system  of  steam  heating  or  drying. 

steam-plougli,  s.  A  plough  or  gang  of 
ploughs  drawn  by  portiible  steam-engines.  By 
the  same  moans,  cultivators,  harrows,  and 
other  agricultural  implements  are  drawn. 
Steam  ploughs  are  largely  used  on  the  great 
wheat  tarms  of  the  West,  which  are  much  too 
large  for  hand  ploughing. 

Steam-port,  if. 

Steam-eng. :  An  opening  through  the  valve 
seat  to  the  inside  of  Ihe  cylinder.  Known  a;- 
the  indnction  (inlet)  port,  or  the  eduction  (our.- 
let)  port,  respectively,  according  to  the  course 
of  the  steam. 


b&il,  boy;  poiit,  jowrl;  eat,  v®ll»  chorus,  9hiii,  bencli;  go,  gem;  tMn,  this;  sin,  a§;  expect,  Xenophon,  e^ist.    -mg. 
^in.Ti   -tian  =  shau.    -tion.  -sion  =  shun ;  -tiou,  -^iou  =  zhusu    -clous,  -tious,  -sious  =  shus.    -ble,  -dlle,  &c.  =  bel,  deL 
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steam-power,  s.  The  power  of  steam 
applied  t,o  move  mauhiuery  or  produce  any 
results. 

Steam-press,  s  A  press  worked  by 
st*;au»-power ;  specif.,  a platteu-machine  driven 
by  steam  power. 

steam-propeller,  s.  The  same  as  Screw- 
propeller  (q.v.). 

Steam-ram,  s.     [Ram,  s.,  II.  2.  (2).] 

steam-roller,  s.  A  locomotive  with  wide 
wheels  used  for  crushiug  road-metal  and  level- 
ling roads. 

steam-room,  s.  The  capacity  for  steam 
over  the  surface  of  the  water  in  the  boiler. 

Steam-ship,  s.  A  ship  propelled  by 
steam ;  a  steamer. 

steam-sled,  s.  A  locomotive  constructed 
to  run  o]i  ice.  The  fnmt  part  rests  on  a 
sledge,  and  the  driving  wheels  are  studded 
with  spikes. 

Steam-Stoker,  a.  A  gas-retort  charger 
(q.v.). 

Steam-table,  s.  A  hollow  table,  heated 
by  steam,  to  keep  joints  and  other  viands 
warm  in  the  dining  or  carving  rooms  of  hotels. 

Steam-tanlc,  s.  A  chamber  heated  by 
steain,  used  for  various  purposes  in  the  arts, 
such  as  steaming  wood,  paper-stock,  render- 
ing fats,  &c. 

Steam-tight,  a.  Tight  enough  to  resist 
the  ingress  or  egress  of  steam. 

steam-tilt,  *-.    A  steam-hammer  (q.v.). 

steam-toe,  s. 

Steam-eiig. :  An  arm  fastened  to  a  lifting-rod 
to  raise  it  by  the  contact  of  tlie  cam  or  tappet. 
The  toes  on  the  lifting-rods  of  the  inlet  and  ex- 
haust are  steam  and  exhaust  toes  respectively. 

steam-trap,  s.  A  self-acting  device  for 
the  discharge  of  condensed  water  from  steam- 
engines  or  steam-pipes. 

steam-tag,  s.  A  small  but  powerful  steam- 
vessel  for  tuwing  ships  in  or  out  of  harbour. 

steam  vacuum-pump,  s.  A  pump  for 
raising  water  by  the  condensation  of  steam 
in  a  vessel  situated  at  such  elevation  aViove 
the  water  supply  that  the  atmospheric  pressure 
will  raise  the  water  to  the  chamber  and  operate 
the  valves. 

steam-valve,  s.  A  device  for  opening  or 
closing  a  steam  pipe  or  port. 

steam-vessel,  >>.    A  steam-ship. 
steani-way,  s.    A  passage  leading  from 
the  steam-port  of  a  valve  to  the  cylinder, 

steam-wheel,  s.     The  same  as  Rotary 

STEAM-ENGINE  (q.V.). 

steam-whistle,  s.  A  sounding  device 
connected  with  the  boiler  of  a  steam-engine, 
either  stationary,  locomotive,  or  marine,  for 
the  piu-pose  of  announcing  the  hours  of  work, 
signalling,  &c.  In  the  ordinary 
locomotive  steam-whistle  the 
foot  is  bolted  on  to  the  fire- 
liox,  has  an  opening  (a)  for  the 
admission  of  steam,  and  is  pro- 
vitled  with  a  cock  (e),  by  tui'n- 
ing  which  steam  is  permitted 
to  rush  into  the  hollow 
pi(>ce  (&),  which  is  pro- 
vided with  holes  aronnd 
its  lower  and  narrower 
portion,  through  wliich 
the  steam  rushes  into 
the  cavity  of  the  cnp 
(c),  and,  passing  out 
through  the  narrow  an- 
nular opening,  impinges 
.i^ainst  the  rim  of  the  bell  (d),  causing  a 
shrill,  x^iercing  sound.  Holes  in  the  top  of 
the  bell  permit  the  escape  of  the  steam  up- 
wardly and  increase  the  volume  of  sound. 
The  quality  of  the  tone  depends  on  the  width 
of  the  annular  opening,  the  depth  of  the  bell, 
and  the  distance  between  it  and  the  cup.  The 
calliope  (q.v.)  is  a  series  of  such  whistles 
tuned  to  a  scale  and  opeiated  by  keys. 

steam-winch,  s.  A  form  of  hoisting- 
ipparatus  in  which  rotary  motion  is  imparted 
to  the  winding-axle  from  the  piston-rod  of  a 
eteam  engine,  directly  or  intermediately, 
through  bevel-gearing.  The  fonner  is  more 
rapid  ;  the  latter  affords  greater  power.  Spe- 
cially used  for  loading  and  unloading  ships. 


STEAM-WHIgTI^ 


steam-yacht,  a.  A  yacht  fitted  with  a 
screw  propeller. 

steam, "" Sterne, *steeme,v.i. &(.  [Steam.s.] 

A.  Intransitive : 

1.  To  emit  steam  or  vapour;  to  give  out 
any  vapour  or  exhalation. 

"  Ye  mista  and  exhaliitiona  that  now  ri«e 
From  hill  or  iteaming  lake." 

Milton:  P.  L..  v.  IBS. 

2.  To  rise  in  a  vaporous  form ;  to  pass  off  in 
visible  vapour. 

■■  The  luiiie  or  Tapour  thereof  &teeming.'''—P. 
ffalliiad:  Pli?iie,  bit.  xxix.,  ch.  iv. 

3.  To  move  or  travel  by  the  agency  of  steam. 

"  He  steamed  into  the  atatiou  at  tlio  uflual  apeed."- 
Haili/  ChronicU,  Oct.  19,  1S85. 

B.  Transitive : 

*  1.  To  emit  or  give  up  in  vapour ;  to  exhale, 
to  evaporate.  , 

'*  In  sloutlitul  aleepe  his  molten  heart  to  steme." 
Speruer:  F.  Q.,  II.  vi.  27. 

2.  To  expose  to  the  action  of  steam,  for  the 
purpose  of  softening  (as  wood),  cooking,  or 
disinfecting. 

steam' -er,  s.     [Eng.  steam,  v.  ;  -er.] 

1.  A  vessel  propelled  by  steam ;  a  steam-ship. 

2.  A  steam  fire-engine. 

3.  A  locomotive  for  roads. 

4.  A  culinary  vessel  with  a  perforated 
bottom,  placed  upon  a  cooking  pot,  and  having 
a  lid  to  keep  in  the  steam. 

5.  An  apparatus  for  steaming  grain  pre- 
paratory to  grinding. 

6.  A  steam-tank  (q.  V. ). 

steamer-duck,  o.    [Eacehobse,  2.] 

steamer  -  lane,  s.  The  usual  track 
followed  by  ocean  steamers  plying  between 
any  two  ports,  e.g.,  Liverpool  and  New  York. 

'*  MovId^  east  on  a  north -easterly  track,  a  little 
BO\xt)i  ot  tteamer-lanea."—St.  James'a  Qazette,  April  6, 
1867. 

*  Steam'-i-ness,  s.  [Eng.  steamy;  -ness.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  steamy  or 
vaporous ;  mistiness. 

Steam.'-^,  a.  [Eng.  steam,  s.  ;  -y.]  Consisting 
of  or  abounding  in  steam ;  resembling  steam  ; 
misty,  vaporous. 

"  Meantime,  on  that  side  tteamy  vapours  rise." 

Cowper :  Sotinet. 

stean,  s.    [Steen.] 

ste-ar'-a-mide,  s.  [Eng.  steatiic),  and  amide.] 
Cliem. :  (CigHggO^HgN.  Obtained  by  heating 
ethylic  stearate  with  alcoholic  ammonia  for 
several  days  in  a  sealed  tube  at  a  temperature 
of  120°.  It  is  purified  by  reciystidlizntion 
from  alcohol  and  washing  with  ether.  After 
melting  it  solidifies  at  107 '5. 

Ste-ar-an'-il-ide,  s.  [Eng.  stear{ic) ;  anil(ine), 
and'suff.  -ide.] 

Chem.  :  (Ci8H3gOXC6Hg)HN.  Phenyl-steara- 
mide.  Formed  when  excess  of  aniline  is  dis- 
tilled over  stearic  acid  heated  to  230°  in  an  oil 
bath.  The  product  is  purified  by  repeated 
crystallization  from  alcohol,  when  it  is  ob- 
tained as  white  shining  needles,  melting  at 
93-6°,  and  solidifying  to  a  mass  of  radiated 
crystals. 

ste'-ar-ate,  s.    [Eng.  stear(ic);  -ate.] 

Chem.  (PL)  :  Compounds  of  stearic  acid  vnth 
the  alkalis  and  metals.  They  have  the  con- 
sistence of  hard  soaps  and  plasters,  and  are 
mostly  insoluble  in  water.  Stearate  of  potas- 
sium, C18H35KO2,  separates  on  cooling  from  a 
solution  of  one  part  stearic  acid  and  one  part 
^otassic  hydrate  in  ten  parts  of  water.  It 
torms  shining  delicate  needles,  having  a  faint 
alkaline  taste,  and  dissolves  in  6'7  parts  boil- 
ing alcohol  and  25  parts  boiling  water.  Acid 
stearate  of  potassium,  CiaH35K02'CigH3(i02, 
obtained  by  decomposing  the  neutral  salt  with 
1,000  parts  of  water.  When  dried  and  dis- 
solved in  alcohol,  it  separates  in  silvery  scales, 
inodorous  and  soft  to  the  touch.  It  dissolves 
in  four  parts  of  boiling  absolute  alcohol. 

ste'-ar-ene, ».    [Stearone.] 

Ste-ar'-gil-lite,  s.  [Formed  from  Eng.  stea- 
tite, and  argillite.] 

Min.  :  A  soapy-looking  clay  of  vai-ying  co- 
lour, and  like  all  other  clays  a  hydiated  alumi- 
nous silicate.    Found  near  Poictiers,  France. 

Ste-ar'-ic,  a.  [Eng.  stear(in);  -ic,]  Derived 
I'rom  or  containing  stearin. 


stearlo-acid,  s. 

Chem.:  CisHasO'OH.  An  acid  discovered 
by  Chevreul,  and  found  as  a  frequent  con- 
stituent of  fats  derived  from  the  animal  and 
vegetable  kingdoms,  and  especially  abundant 
as  a  tiisteariu  in  beef  and  mutton  suet.  It 
may  be  obtained  by  saponifying  the  fat  with 
soda  ley,  decomposing  with  sulphuric  acid, 
dissolving  the  fatty  acids  in  alcohol,  aud  re- 
peatedly crystallizing,  the  first  portions  of 
the  fatty  acid  only  being  taken.  When  pure 
it  crystfillizes  from  alcohol  in  nacreous  laminro 
or  neeiUes,  is  tasteless  and  inodorous,  and 
has  a  distinct  acid  reaction.  Its  specific 
gravity  is  nearly  that  of  water,  it  melts  at 
ti9-6Q'2%  distils  in  a  vacuum  without  altera- 
tion, and  is  sparingly  soluble  in  alcohol,  more 
so  in  ether  and  benzene. 

stearic-anhydride, ». 

Chem.:  q^^^^q]o.    Formed  by  the  action 

of  stearic  chloride  on  potassic  stearate.  It  is 
difficult  to  obtain  pure. 

stearic-ether,  s. 

Chem.  (PL):  Compounds  of  stearic  acid 
with  the  alcohol  radicals.  Methylic  stearate, 
Ci8H35(CH3)02,  is  formed  by  heating  stearic 
acid  with  methylic  alcohol  in  a  sealed  tube. 
It  is  a  neutral  crystalline  mass,  insoluble  in 
water,  and  melting  at  38°.  Ethylic  stearate, 
stearic  ether,  Ci8H35(C2H5)02.  Obtained  by 
passijig  hydiochloric  acid  gas  into  an  alco- 
holic solution  of  stearic  acid.  It  is  a  crystal- 
line mass,  resembling  white  wax,  melts  at 
337,  and  is  tasteless  and  inodorous. 

Ste-a-rid'-ic,  a.  [Eng.  stear(in) ;  Gr.  etfios 
(eidos)  =  form,  and  Eng.  suff.  -ic.]  Derived 
from  or  containing  stearic  acid. 

stearidic-acid,  s. 

Chem.:  C18H34O2.  Obtained  by  heating 
bromostearate  of  silver  with  water.  It  is  an 
amorphous  mass  with  a  peculiar  faint  odout, 
is  soluble  in  alcohol,  melts  at  35°,  and  distils 
unchanged.     With  the  alkalis  it  forms  soaps. 

ste'-ar-in,  »,  [Gr.  a-reap  (stear)  =  fat,  tallow, 
suet.  ] 

Chem.  (PL) :  Glyceric  stearates.  These  com- 
pounds can  be  formed  artificially,  but  the  last 
is  also  a  constituent  of  most  of  the  more  solid 
animal  and  vegetable  fats.     (1)  Monostearin 

(q.v.).  (2)  Distearin,  CsH^^^'^^^^^^^-^'^^-  Ob- 
tained  bv  heating  monostearin  with  stearic 
acid  to  2()0^  for  three  hours.  It  forms  micro- 
scopic lamiuEe,  which  melt  at  58°.  (3)  Tri- 
stearin  (q.v.) 

Sto'-ar-in-er-^,  s.  [Eng.  stearin{e);  -ery.] 
The'  process  of  making  stearine  from  animal 
or  vegetiible  fats;  the  manufacture  of  stearin 
or  stearine  products. 

ste-ar-6-chl6r-hy'-drin,  s.  [Eng.  stear- 
o(ne);  chlorhydr{ic),  and  sulf.  -in.] 

rci 

Chem. :  C3H5  <  C18H35O2.  Produced  by  pass- 
ing hydrochloric  acid  gas  into  a  mixture  of 
steaiic-acid  and  glycerin  heated  to  100°.  Puri- 
fied from  ether  it  forms  a  solid  mass,  melting 

at  28°. 

Ste-ar-oc'-6n-6te,  s.  [Pref.  stearo-,  and  Gr. 
KovU  (konis)  =  powder.] 

Chem. :  Conerbe's  name  for  a  yellow-broWn 
pulverulent  fat  which  he  extracted  from  the 
brain.  It  is  insoluble  in  alcohol  and  ether, 
except  in  the  presence  of  fixed  oils,  in  which 
case  it  dissolves  in  ether. 


ste-ar-6-glu'-c6se,  s. 

Eng.  glvcose.} 


[Pref-  stearo-,  and 


Chem.:  <^e^5{^^l^Sh^^''  Glucic stearate. 
Formed  when  stearin  and  anhydrous  glucose 
are  heated  to  120'^  for  fifty  or  sixty  hours.  It 
is  obtained  in  microscopic  granules,  or  as  a 
white  fusible  mass,  is  neutial,  and  assumes 
with  oil  of  vitriol  a  reddish  colour,  changing 
to  violet  and  black. 

ste-ar-o-lau-ret'-in,  s.  [Pref.  stearo- ;  Eng. 
lav.r{in),  and  retin.] 

Chem,  :  Grosourdi's  name  for  the  solid  fat 
which  separates  on  standing  at  -\-  iC*  from 
the  oil  obtained  by  warm  pressure  from  the 
pericarp  of  bay-berries.  It  crystallizes  in 
warty  masses,  but  has  not  been  further  ex- 
amined. 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;   we,  wet.  here,  camel,  her,  there;   pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;   go,  pot, 
or-  wore,  wplf.  work,  who,  son;  mute,  ciib,  ciire  ijnito,  ciir,  rule,  full;  try,  Syrian,     se,  ce  =  e;  ey  =  a;  cu  =  U.\r^ 
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Bte-ar-o-lau'-rin,  a.  (Pref.  stearo-,  and  Eng. 
laurin.] 

Ckem. :  Grosourdi's  name  for  a  fat,  de- 
posited on  standing  at  +  6"  from  the  oil  ob- 
tained by  warm  pressure  fi'oni  the  shelled 
seeds  of  the  bay-berry.  It  forms  a  yellowish 
white  mass. 

Ste-ar-Ol'-ic,  a.  [Pref.  stear-,  and  Eng. 
ol{e)lc.'\     Derived  from  oleic  and  elaidic  acid. 

stearolic-acid,  a. 

Chem.  :  C18H32O2  =  CiyHai-CO-OH.  Ob- 
tained by  heating  the  dibromide  of  oleic  and 
elaidic  acids  with  an  alcoholic  solution  of 
potash.  It  forms  long,  colourless  prisms,  in- 
soluble in  water,  slightly  soluble  in  alcohol, 
melts  at  48'^,  and  volatilizes  without  decom- 
position. Its  salts  are  mostly  crystalline, 
those  of  the  alkalis  having  the  properties  of 
soaps. 

8te'-ar-6ne,  ste'-ar-ene,  s.  [Eng.  stear(ic) ; 
•one,  -e?ie.] 

Chem.:  C18H33O 'CiyHag.  The  ketone  of 
stearic  acid,  produced  by  the  dry  distillation 
of  L-alcic  or  plumbic  stearate,  the  resulting 
product  being  finely  pulverispd,  and  then 
several  times  washed  with  ether.  It  forms 
delicate  pearly  laniince,  slightly  soluble  in 
boi!  ing  alcohol,  nearly  insoluble  in  cold  ether, 
and  melts  at  ST'S". 

Bte-ar-o-phan'-ic,  a.     [Eng.  stearophan{in); 
-tc]    Derived  from  stearophaniu  (q.v.)- 
Stear ophanic-acid,  s. 

Chem.:  A  kind  of  stearic-acid  obtained  from 
Cocculiis  indicus  beriies.  It  crystallizes  in 
small  needles,  melting  at  (j8°. 

Bte-ar-Sph'-an-in,  s.  [Pref.  stmro-,  and 
Gr."i^a(v(u  {plialm)  =  to  appear.] 

Che^n.:  The  fat  of  Gocculus  indimts  berries. 
It  agrees  with  tristearin  in  nearly  all  its  pro- 
perties, but  melts  at  35-36°. 

Ste-ar-6p'-tene,  s.  [Pref.  stearo-,  and 
Gr.  TTTTjcos  (pfe'i05)  =  feathered;  hence,  fleet- 
ing, volatile.] 

Chem. :  Any  of  the  more  solid  constituents 
of  essential  oils,  which  crystallize  out  in  the 
cold. 

Bte-ar-6x-yl'-IC,  a.  [Pref.  stear-;  Eng. 
ox(a}yyl,  and  sufT.  -ic.]  Derived  from  or  con- 
taining stearic  acid  and  oxatyl. 

stearoxylic-acid»  s. 

Chem.:  Ci8H3204=Ci7H3i02-CO-OH.  Ob- 
tained by  the  action  of  nitric  acid  on  stearr)lic 
acid.  It  crystallizes  in  brilliant  plates,  in- 
soluble in  water,  soluble  in  boiling  alcohol, 
and  melts  at  86°. 

Ste'-ar-6^1,  a.     [Bag.  stearG(ne) ;  -yl.] 

Chem.:    C18H33.      The  hypothetical  radical 
of  stearone. 
Bte'-ar  yl,  s.     [Eng.  stear(ic) ;  -yl.l 

Chem. :   C18H35O.     The  radical  of  stearic- 
acid. 
Ste-it-,  pre/.  *[Steato-.] 

Bte-at-ar'-giU-ite,  ^.    [Steargillite.] 

Min. :  A  doubtful  mineral  species  occurring 
in  some  porphyritic  rocks  near  Ilmenau, 
Thuringia. 

Bto'-a-tite,  s.  [Gr.  (TTeap  (stear),  genit.  o-T^aTos 
(steaios)  =  tallow,  hard  fat.  The  ateatitis  of 
Pliny.] 

Mineralogy : 

1,  A  term  including  all  the  massive  and 
erjrstalline- massive  varieties  of  talc  (q.T.). 

8.  The  same  as  Saponite  (q.v.). 

Ste-a-tit'-ic,  a.  [Eng.  Bteatit(e);  -ic]  Per- 
tai  liing  to  steatite  or  soapstone ;  of  the  nature 
ef  OT  resembling  soapstone. 

Ste-a-to-,  Ste-lit-,  pre/.     [Gr.  irreap  {stear), 

Bcn'it.   a-reoTo^  (st&itos)  =  tallow,  hard  fet.] 
FaUy ;  composed  of  or  resembling  fat. 

Sto-at'-d-^ele,  s.    [Pref.  steato-,  and  Gr.  k^Ai? 

(hele)—a,  tumour.] 

Pathol. :  A  tumour  of  the  scrotum  contain- 
ing fat ;  scrotal  hernia. 

Ste-a-td'-ma,  5.      [Gr.  <rrearta^a  (slea^ma).'] 
Surg.  :  A  wen,  the  contents  of  which  re- 
semble suet.     It  mny  arise  on  any  part  of  the 
body,  and  often  grows  to  a  large  size. 


Ste-a-tom'-a-toiis,  t*.  [Steatoma.]  Of  the 
nature  of  a  att;atonia. 

Ste-at'-o-m^s,  *.  [Pref.  steato-,  and  Gr.  fiO? 
(mus)  =  a  mouse.] 

Zool.  :  A  genus  of  Muridse,  sub-family  Den- 
dromyinae,  with  two  species  from  North  and 
South  Africa. 

ste-a-top'-y-ga,  s.  (Pref.  steato-,  and  Gr. 
nvy^  {puge)  =  the  rump,  the  buttocks.]  A 
great  accuintdation  of  fat  in  the  buttocks  of 
some  Africans,  especially  of  Hottentot  women. 

Ste-a-top'-y-goua,  a.  [Steatopyga.]  Per- 
taining or  relating  to  steatopyga;  character- 
ized by  steatopyga. 

ste-at-or'-nis,  ».  [Pref,  steat-,  and  Gr.  opris 
{pruis)  =  a.  bird.  Named  because  the  birds 
are  extremely  fat.    Guacharo-oil.] 

Omith. :  A  genus  of  Caprimulgidae,  with  a 
single  species,  .S(ea(or?iis  caripewsis,  sometimes 
made  the  type  of  a  family  SteatnriiithidEe.  In 
many  respects  it  resembles  the  Goat-suckers, 
but  differs  from  them  in  being  a  vegetable- 
feeder.  Since  Humboldt's  time,  it  has  been 
found  in  Bogota  [Guacharo]  and  in  Trinidad. 

ste-at-or-nitli'-i-dee,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat. 
steatornis,  genit.  steatornUh{is) ;  Lat.  fem.  pi. 
adj.  suff.  -idee.]    [Steatornis.] 

Ste-a-t6-z6'-6n,    s.     [Pref   steato-,  and  Gr. 
^woV  (zoon)  =  a  living  being,  an  animal.] 
Zool. :  A  synonym  of  Demodex  (q.v.). 

steck-a'-do,  ».    [Stick aipobe.] 

*  sted,  a.    [Stead.] 

sted'-fast,  a.    [Steadfast.] 

Sted'-ing-^r^,  s.  pi.    [See  def.) 

Church  Hist. :  A  politico-religious  sect  which 
arose  early  in  the  thirteenth  century  in  the 
district  of  Steding,  now  called  Oldenburg. 
They  appear  to  have  been  a  section  of  the 
Albigenses,  and  a  crusade  was  organized 
against  them  by  Gerhard,  Archbishop  of 
Bremen. 

Stee,  s.  [A.S.  stigan  =  to  mount.]  A  ladder. 
(Prov.) 

Steed,  *  stede,  s.  [A.S.  steda  =  a  stud-horse, 
a  stallion  (cf.  st6dmyre  =  a.  atud-mare),  from 
st6d  =  &  stud  (q.v.);  Irish  stead  =  a.  steed; 
Ger.  stute  —  a,  mare;  Icel.  stedda  =  a.  mare; 
stddhhestr  =:  a  sbiUion  ;  stodhinerr  =  a  stud- 
mare,  a  brood-mare.]  A  horse,  especially  a 
spirited  horse,  or  one  for  war  or  state.  (Used 
chiefly  in  poeti'y  or  poetical  prose.) 

"  To  Bee  this  wondrous 
Winged  tteed  with  mane  ot  gold.** 

Longfellow:  Pega^ui  in  Pound. 

Steell,  stellc*  v.t.  [A.S.  stidan  =  to  pierce, 
to  stick  (q.v.).] 

1.  To  pierce  with  a  sharp-pointed  instru- 
ment ;  to  stitch  or  sew  with  a  needle.  (Scotch.) 

2.  To  shut,  to  close,  to  fasten. 

"  Butnow,  hinny.  that  ye  hue  brought  hb  the  brandr, 
and  t}ie  muK  with  the  het  water  ,  .  .  yo  may  §teek  the 
dooi."— Scott :  Quy  Mannwring,  ch.  zlvt 

steek,  steilc,  a.     [Steek.  v.]     The  act  of 

stitching  with  a  needle ;  a  stitch. 

steel,  s.  &  a.  [A.S.  ttilf  gUle,  styU ;  cogn.  with 
Dut.  staal;  Icel.  ttdl;  Dan.  ataal;  Sw.  sidl; 
O.  H.  Ger.  staJtal ;  Ger.  «toW.] 

A.  As  substantive  : 

I,  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  Literally: 

(1)  In  the  same  sense  as  II, 

(2)  A  piece  of  such  metal  used  for  striking 
sparks  from  flint  to  ignite  tinder  or  match. 

"The  Bteel  must  be  struck  In  a  proper  manner,  and 
with  proper  materials,  before  the  latent  spork  can  be 
frlicited.  — ifnoi.-  EKays.  esB.  70. 

(3)  A  round  rod  of  steel,  having  longitudinal 
striations,  used  for  sharpening  knives. 

2.  Figuratively: 

(1)  A  weapon,  especially  an  offensive  weapon, 
as  a  sword,  a  spear,  or  the  like. 

"  Brave  Macbeth  with  his  braiidish'd  ttcpl  .  .  . 
Carv'd  out  hie  passage."      Shakeap.  :  Macbeth,  i.  2. 

(2)  Anything  of  extreme  hardness;  hard- 
ness, sternness,  rigour :  as,  a  heart  of  steel. 

(3)  A  narrow  slip  of  steel  used  for  stiffen- 
ing or  expanding  ladies'  dresses. 

"  No  tierU  are  worn  behind  the  knees."— />ai?p  Newt, 
Dec.  17,  18S6. 

•  (4)  A  mirror.    (Cartwright :  Lady  Errant.) 


II,  Technically : 

1.  Chem.,  <6c. :  A  very  remarkable  and  useful 
kind  of  metallic  iron,  intermediate  between 
cast-iron  and  malleable  iron,  prepared  by  im- 
bedding bars  of  malleable  iron  in  powdered 
charuiml  contfiined  in  a  large  rectangular  cru- 
cible, and  exposing  for  many  hours  to  a  full  red 
lieat.  The  iron  takes  up  from  one  to  two  per 
cent,  of  carbon,  becoining  harder,  and,  at  the 
same  time,  fusible,  but  witli  a  certain  diminu- 
tion of  its  malleability.  The  product  of  this 
optration  has  a  blistered  appearance— hence 
called  blistered  steel,  but  this  is  obviated  by 
welding  a  number  of  bars  together.  Bessemer 
steel  is  produced  by  forcing  atmospheric  air 
into  melted  cast  iron.  The  colour  of  steel  is 
grayish-white  ;  sp.  gr.  7'60-7*93.  Its  most 
remarkable  propej'ty  is  that  of  becoming  very 
hard  when  heated  to  redness  and  sudiieidy 
plunged  into  coUl  water.  If  re-iieated  to  red- 
ness, and  left  to  cool  gradually,  it  becomes  as 
soft  as  ordinary  iron.  Between  these  two 
conditions  any  required  degree  of  hardness 
may  be  attained.  Hence,  in  the  manufacture 
of  steel  articles,  they  are  first  forged  into 
shape,  then  hardened,  and,  lastly,  tempered 
by  exposure  to  a  proper  degree  of  annealing 
heat,  which  is  often  judged  of  by  tiie  colour 
of  the  thin  film  of  oxide  whicli  appears  on  the 
surface.  A  temperature  of  221°,  indicated  by 
a  famt  straw  colour,  is  the  most  suitable 
temper  for  lancets  and  razors,  250°,  indicated 
by  a  brownish  tint,  for  scissors  and  penknives. 
For  swords,  watch-springs,  and  all  articles 
requiring  softness  and  elasticity,  the  steel 
must  be  lieated  to  289''-293'',  or  until  the  sur- 
face becomes  deep  blue. 

"  Steele  is  eldest  brother  of  iron,  extracted  from  the 
Bame  oare,  ditferiug  from  it  uot  in  kind,  but  degree  ot 
purity,  ae  beine  the  llrat  rumiiug  thereof.  It  is  luore 
hard  and  brittle  (whilest  iron  is  sufterand  tougher), 
UBt-ful  for  the  making  of  English  knives,  sitliea, 
sliears,  &c.,  but  fine  tidces  ciiniiot  be  made  thereof,  aa 
lancets  for  letting  of  blood,  incision  knives,  nizura^ 
&c."~FuUer:  Woi-thiea;  Gloucestershire. 

2.  Hist,  &c. :  In  the  A.V.  of  the  Bible,  the 
word  "  steel"  occurs  in  2  Sam.  xxii.  35  ;  Psalm 
xviii.  34 ;  Job.  xx.  24  ;  and  Jer.  xv.  12,  but  in 
all  these  places  the  R.V.  substitutes  the  word 
*'  brass."  The  Greeks  are  said  to  have  de- 
rived it,  as  early  as  the  Homeric  age,  from 
the  Chalybes,  and  the  name  XaAui/f  (ChalupSf 
was  applied  both  to  the  people  and  to  the 
metal.  The  Celtiberians  were  celebrated  for 
their  manufacture  of  steel  in  the  first  century, 
B.C.  The  process  of  hardening  it  by  immer- 
sion in  water  was  known  in  Western  Europe 
in  the  eleventh  or  twelfth  century.  Then  oil 
was  substituted  for  water.  Cast  steel  was 
first  made  at  Attercliffe,  near  Sheffield,  in 
1740.  The  Bessemer  process  for  converting 
pig-iron  into  malleable  iron,  and  it  again  into 
steel  with  small  consumption  of  fuel,  was 
first  communicated  to  the  British  Association 
at  Cheltenham  in  1856.  Siemens,  in  1876, 
produc.ed  steel  direct  from  iron  ore.  The 
greater  durability  of  steel  now  increasingly 
leads  to  its  being  preferred  to  iron,  for  the 
construction  both  of  ships  and  of  rails. 

B.  As  adjective ; 

1.  Lit. :  Made  of  steel. 

2.  Fig. :  Resembling  ateel  in  hardness  1 
hence,  unfeeling,  stern,  rigorous. 

"Thy  steel  boeoiD."  Shaieip. :  Sonnet  13& 

steel-bow,  s. 

Scots  Law :  Steel -bow  goods  consist  of  com, 
cattle,  straw,  implements  of  husbandry,  de- 
livered by  the  landlord  to  his  tenant,  by 
means  of  which  the  tenant  is  enabled  to  stock 
and  work  the  farm,  and  in  consideration  of 
which  he  becomes  bound  to  return  articles 
equal  in  value  and  quality  at  the  expiration  of 
the  lease.  The  origin  of  the  term  is  uncertain. 
(Bell.) 

8teel-lbronze»  «.  A  very  hard  and  tena- 
cious alloy,  u.sed  as  a  substitute  for  sti'f4  in 
the  manulacture  of  cannon.  ItvS  coni}iiisn,io« 
varies  but  little  from  that  of  the  usual  guu- 
metal— 90  copper,  10  tin. 

steel -cap,  s.  a  cap  or  head-piece  of 
steel ;  armour  for  the  head. 

"He  has  placed  the  tUel-cap  o'er  his  long  dowing 
hair.  Scot* :  Rokeby,  v.  ao. 

steel-clad,  ct.    Clad  in  steel  or  armour 
mailed. 

"  No  lonseT  steel-rXad  wiurriora  ride 
Along  thy  wild  and  willowed  nliore." 

Scott :  Lay  of  the  L'ut  Minatrel,  W.  1. 

*  Steel-clenched,  u.  Fastened  or  pro- 
tected with  steel. 

"  By  a  steel-clenched  poateni  door." 

Scott :  Lay  of  the  Last  Minitrd,  If.  0. 


boil,  toj^;  pout,  3<Rt'l;  cat.  5eU,  chorus,  ^hin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a?;  escpect.  Xenophon.  exist,    ph  =  f. 
-eian.  -tian  =  Bian.    -tion,  -sion  =  shun ;  -tion.  -gion  =  zhun.   -clous,  -tious.  -sious  =  shua.    -tola,  -die,  &c.  =  Uel,  del. 
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Bteel'dight,  a.    Steel-claa. 

"And  tteel^ight  nobles  wiped  tlulr  e'e." 

Scott :  Thonuia  the  llhymer,  pt.  ii. 

Steel-engraving,  s. 

1.  The  art  of  engraving  upon  steel  plates 
for  the  purpose  of  pioducing  prints  or  im- 
pressions in  ink  upon  paper  and  other  sub- 
Staiii'es. 

2.  The  design  engraved  upon  a  steel-plate. 

3.  The  impression  or  print  taken  from  an 
engraved  steel-plate. 

Steel-fiimace,  s.  A  metallurgic  furnace 
in  which  ore  or  iron  is  treated  for  the  pro- 
duction or  refiniag  of  steel. 

steel-headed,  *  steel-head,  ^steel- 
hed,  a.    Having  a  head,  tip,  or  top  of  steel. 

"  TliB  steel-hed  apeares  they  atroiigly  coucht,  and  met." 
Spemer:  F.  ft..  III.,  ix.  16. 

Steel-keaded-rail : 

Rudway:  A  rail  having  an  upper  surface  or 
tread  of  st«el  welded  on  to  a  body  of  iron. 

steel-hearted,  u.  Hard-heartsd,  stern, 
rigorous. 

steel-master,  s.  A  proprietor  of  steel- 
wujks. 

■■  Iron-tnaatera,  iteeUmatters,  Imn  conBamera,  and 
expoi't  merchants,  frnm  all  parts  of  the  kingdom,  will 
be  piesent  in  great  iorai."—Hitillf  Telegraph,  Bept, 
38,  18(15. 

Steel-mill,  ». 

1 ,  Ord.  Lang. :  A  mill  with  metallic  grind- 
in  ^'-surfaces,  usually  of  steel,  but  sometimes 
ot  cast-iron,  as  being  cheaper  aci  suflBcient 
for  the  purpose. 

*  2.  Mining:  A  steel- wheel  revolving  in 
contact  with  a  flint,  to  make  a  light  in  a  mine ; 
used  before  the  invention  of  the  safety-lamp. 

steol-ore,  s. 

Min. :  A  name  given  to  the  sideri^o.;  (q.v,)  of 
Nassau,  because  of  the  Irou  it  yielded  being 
peculiarly  adapted  for  conversion  into  steel. 

steel-pen,  5.  A  pea  made  of  steel.  [Pen 
<2),s.,  M.  (3).] 

Steel-plate,  s. 

1.  A  piece  of  steel  flattened  or  extended  to 
an  even  surface,  and  of  uniform  tliickness. 
Tliey  are  used  as  armour  for  the  sides  of  war- 
ahips,  and  other  ]iurposes. 

2.  A  plate  of  polished  steel,  on  which  a  de- 
eigu  is  engraved  for  the  purpose  of  transfei'ring 
it  tx)  paper,  &c.,  by  impressing  or  printing. 

3.  An  impression  or  plate  taken  from  an 
engraved  steel-plate ;  a  steel  engraving. 

steel-toys,  s.  pi.  A  manufacturing  term 
ajtpUed  to  small  articles  sucli  as  corksciews, 
buckles,  and  similar  objects,  when  made  of 
polished  steel.  Birmingham  and  Sheffield  are 
Lit'  chief  seats  of  their  manufacture,  which 
employs  a  laigc  amount  of  capital  and  a  con- 
siderable number  of  operatives,    (fjluimhers.) 

Steel-trap,  s.  A  trap  with  steel  jaws 
and  a  s;iring  to  catch  wild  animals. 

steel-wine,  s.  Wine  in  which  steel  filings 
have  bben  placed  for  some  time ;  it  is  used 
medicinally. 

Steel-yard,  ».     [Steelyard.] 

Bteel,  ■".(.     [A.S.    stylan;   Icel.    stdsla;  Ger. 
6tahl&n.] 
L  Lit. :  To  point,  overlay,  or  edge  with  steel. 

"  He  had  in  bis  hande  a  great  glaue,  sharpe  and  well 
ttelyd."~Jiemers :  Froissart ;  CrOHycle,  voL  i.,  ch.  lix. 

IL  Figuratively : 

1.  To  fortify  as  with  steel;  to  make  hard, 
stubboi-n,  obdurate,  or  unfeeling  ;  to  harden, 
to  strengthen. 

"Tempered  their  headlong  rage,  their  courage  «(ceted." 
Scott :  Don  Roderick,  xiv.  (CbucL) 

2.  To  cause  to  resemble  steel,  as  in  smooth- 
ness, polish,  or  other  qualities. 

Steele'-ite,    &.     [After  Mr.  J.  Steele ;  suff. 

-itn  (Afin.).] 

Min. :  An  altered  variety  of  raordenite  (q.  v.), 
ocnirring  in  spheres  varying  in  size  from  one 
to  two  and  a  half  inches  in  diameter  at  Cape 
Split,  Nova  Scotia. 

steel'-er,  s.    [Etym.  doubtful.] 

Shipwright.  :  The  foremost  or  aftermost 
|ilank  in  a  strake,  which  is  dropped  short  of 
the  6t*icn  or  stem-post  of  a  vessel. 

etecl'a-ness,  s.      [Eng.  steely;   -ness.]    The 
quality  or   state   of  iMsing    steely;   extreme  : 
hardiness. 


steel' -xng,  pr.  par.  &  s.    [Steel,  v.] 

A,  As  pr.  par.  (See  the  verb). 

B.  As  substantive : 

1.  The  proL-ess  of  welding  a.  piece  of  steel 
on  that  part  of  a  cutting  instrument  which  is 
to  receive  the  edge. 

2.  The  process  of  covering  a  metal  plate 
with  steel  by  voltaic  electricity  for  the  pur- 
pose of  rendering  it  more  durable.  It  is  ap- 
plied to  stereotype  and  engraved  copper-plates. 

steeling-straUe,  s. 

Shipwright :  A  steeler  (q.v.). 

"steel'-y.  *stel-y,  «.    [Eng.  sted;  -y.] 

1.  Literally : 

(1)  Made  of  steel ;  consisting  of  steel. 

"  steel  through  opposing  plates  the  magnet  draws, 
And  steely  atoms  calls  from  dust  and  straws." 

Crabbe :  Parish  Register. 

(2)  Resembling  the  surface  of  polished  steel. 

2.  Fig. :  Resembling  steel  in  hardness  ; 
hard,  lirm,  stern,  inflexible. 

"  O  tough  and  stvly  hertes,  o  herte  more  herd  than 
flynte  or  other  stone.  "—^s/ier/Stuen/'saimes,  Pa  143, 
pt.  ii. 

steel'-yard,  *stil-i-ard,   ^  styl-i-arde, 

s.     [Eng.  steel,  and  yard,] 

Mech. :  A  balance  or  weighing-machine  con- 
sisting of  a  lever  with  unequal  arms.  It  is  of 
two  kinds.  The  Roman  balance  is  formed  by 
suspending  the  article  to  be  weighed  from  the 
end  of  the  shorter  arm,  or  placing  it  in  a  scale 
depending  therefrom,  and  sliding  a  determi- 
nate weight  along  tlie  longer  one  till  an  equili- 
brium is  obtained.  The  longer  arm  is  so 
graduated  that  the  figure  opposite  to  which 
the  weight  rests  indicates  the  weight  of  the 
article  at  the  extremity  of  the  sliorter  arm. 
The  second  form  is  the  Danish  balance  (q.v.). 

"It  is  usnal  with  butchers  and  other  tradesmen  to 
weigh  in  the  statera,  commonly  called  the  stiliards, 
ten  or  twenty  pounds  weight."— Boyte ;   Work*,  ill.  431. 

Steelyard  Company,  Stillyard  Company: 
Hist. :  A  company  of  German  and  Flemish 
merchants  to  whom  Henry  III.  granted  many 
valuable  privileges  in  1259.  These  were  con- 
firmed by  Edward  I.,  and  the  company 
flourished  till  the  reign  of  Edward  VI.,  when 
the  Merchant  Adventuiers  com])lained  of 
them,  and  they  were  held  to  have  forfeited 
their  liberties,  and  were  expelled  from  England 
by  Elizabeth  in  1597.  Their  ball  was  called 
the  Steelyard,  according  to  some  authorities, 
from  the  steel  which  they  imported,  but  more 
probably  from  the  king's  steelyard  ei-ected  on 
that  spot  (near  what  is  now  Iron  Wharf)  to 
weigh  the  tonnage  of  all  goods  brouglit  into 
London.  {Thornbury :  Old  <&  New  London, 
ii.  32-34.) 

steen,  stean,  "steane,  s.  [A.S.  stcena.]  A 
vessel  of  clay  or  stone. 

"  Upon  a  huge  great  earth-pot  stenne  he  stood. 
From   whose   wide  moutli   there  flowed  forth   the 
Eomane  flood."         Upenser :  F.  Q.,  VII.  vii.  42. 

Steen,  stean,  v.t.  [Stone,  s.]  To  line  with 
stone  or  brick,  as  a  well,  a  cesspool,  or  the 
like;  to  mend  with  stone,  as  a  road.    (Prov,) 

steen'-bok,  s.    [Steinbok.] 

steen'-lng,  stean'-mg,  s.    [Steen,  v.] 

Arch. :  The  brick  or  stone  wall  or  lining  of 
a  >vell  or  cesspool,  the  use  of  which  is  to  pre- 
vent the  irruption  of  the  suiTounding  soil. 

Steen-lurk,  s.    [Steinkirk.] 

steen'-stru-pine,  s,  [After  Steenstrup,  who 
first  found  it ;  suft".  -wie  (Afm.).] 

Min. :  A  mineral  occurring  in  crystals  and 
massive  at  Kangerdluarsuk,  Greenland, 
associated  with  lepidolite  and  segyrite.  Hard- 
ness, 4'0;  sp.  gr.  3'38;  colour,  brown. 
Compos.  :  essentially  a  hydrous  silicate  of 
cerium,  lanthanum,  didymium,  thoria,  soda, 
alumina,  and  sesquioxide  of  iron. 

Steep,   *  steepe,   *  step,   *  stepe,  a.  &  s. 

[A.S.  stedp  =. steep,  high,  lofty  ;  O.  Fris.  stap 
=  high  ;  Icel.  steypdhr  =  steep,  rising  high  ; 
A.S.  stepan=  to  erect,  to  exalt.] 

A,  .4s  adjective: 

1.  Making  a  large  angle  with  the  plane  of 
the  horizon ;  ascending  or  descending  with 
great  inclination  ;  precipitous. 

*  2.  Not  easily  accessible ;  lofty,  elevated, 
high. 

3.  High-priced,  dear.    (Slang.) 

B.  As  subst. :   A  precipitous  place ;  a  rock 


Of  hill  sloping  with  a  large  angle  to  the  plane 
of  the  horizon  ;  a  precipice. 

"  So  eagerly  the  fiend 
O'er  bog,  or  steep,  through  strait,  rough,  dense,  or  rai^ 
With  head,  hands,  wings,  or  feet,  pursues  his  way." 
Milton  :  P.  L..  ii.  948. 

*steep-down,  a.    Precipitous. 

"  Wash  me  in  steep-down  gulfs  of  liquid  Art" 

Shakesp. :  Othello,  V.  % 

t  steep-grass,  steep-weed,  steep- 
wort,  s. 

Bot. :  Pinguicula  vulgaris. 

Steep,   *  stepe,   *  stepyn,  *  steepe,  v.t, 

[Icel.  steypa  — to  make  to  stoop,  to  pour  out 
liquids,  to  cast  metals  ;  stupa  =  to  stoop 
(q.v.) ;  Sw.  stdpa=to  cast  (metals),  to  steep, 
to  sink  ;  Dan.  stobe  =  to  cast  (metals) ;  stob  = 
the  steeping  of  grain,  steeped  corn.]        • 

1.  To  soak  in  a  liquid  ;  to  macerate  ;  to  dip 
and  soak  in  a  liquid,  to  imbue ;  to  extract  tho 
essence  by  soaking. 

"  A  sop  in  honey  steep'd  to  charm  the  guard." 

Dryilen  :  Virgil ;  jEneid  vi.  567. 

2.  To  wet,  to  make  wet. 

"  That  nought  she  did  but  wayle,  and  often  steepe 
Her  dainty  couch  with  teares,  which  closely  she  did 
weepe."  Spemer:  F.  Q.,  ILL  ii.  28. 

3.  To  imbue  thoroughly. 

"  With  tongue  in  venom  stpeped." 

Shakezp. :  Hamlet,  il.  2. 

Steep,  *  Steepe,  s.    [Steep,  v.] 

1.  Something  steeped  or  used  in  steeping ; 
a  fertilizing  liquid  in  which  seeds  are  steeped 
to  quicken  germination. 

*  2.  The  state  of  being  steeped,  soaked,  or 
imbued. 

"  strait,  to  the  house  she  hasted ;  and  sweet  sleope 
Pour"d  on  each  wooer ;  which  so  laid  in  steepe 
Their  drowsie  tempjes,  that  each  brow  did  nnd." 
Chapman:  Homer;  Odyssey  il, 

3.  A  rennet-bag. 

*Steep'-en,  v.i.  [Eng.  steep,  a. ;  -em.]  To  be- 
come steep,  or  steeper. 

Steep'-er,  s.    [Eng.  steep,  v.  ;  -er.]    A  vat  ia 

which  the  indigo-plant  is  soaked  for  macera- 
tion, previous  to  soaking  in  the  beating-vat. 

Steep'-i-ness,  s.  [Eng.  steepy;  -ness.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  steepy  or  steep; 
steepness. 

"The  crngginesB  and  ateepinesi  of  places  up  and 
down  is  a  great  advantage  to  the  dwellers."— flowed; 
Inst,  for  Travellers,  p.  132. 

*steep'-mg  (1),  s.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  A 
counterfeit  coin  current  in  the  reign  of  Ed- 
ward I.  They  were  manufactured  abroad, 
and  were  of  the  value  of  one  halfpenny. 

Steep'-ing  (2),  s.  [Steep,  v.]  The  watering 
or  wetting  of  flax  haulm,  to  facilitate  the 
separation  of  the  woody  matter  from  the  tilire. 


stee'-ple,  *  ste-pel,  s.  [A.S.  st^pel  =  a  lofty 
tower,  from  stedp  =  lofty,  high  ;  Icel.  stopull  ; 
Low  Ger.  stipel.]  [Steep,  a.}  A  tower  or 
turret  of  a  church  or  other  public  edifice, 
ending  in  a  point,  and  generally  intended  to 
contain  bells  ;  the  superstructure  above  the 
tower  of  a  cliurch  ;  a  spii'e^a  lantern. 

"  The  whole  country  was  one  great  lake,  from  which 
the  cities,  with  Iheirramxiarta  and  Afeep2ea,  rose  liko 
islands."— J/acau2a^:  Uiat.  Eng.,  ch.  ii. 

Steeple-bush,  a. 

Bot. :  Spircea  tomentosa.    [Hard-hack.] 

steeple-chase,  s.  A  kind  of  horse-race 
across  coimtry,  in  which  ditches,  hedges, 
fences,  &c.,  have  to  be  jumped.  The  name 
is  derived  from  the  fact  that  these  races  were 
originally  run  in  a  straight  line  across  country 
from  some  point  to  a  conspicuous  object, 
generally  a  church  steeple,  wliich  served 
the  purpose  of  the  modern  winning-post. 
The  course  is  now  marked  out  by  flags  and 
stakes  between  which  all  the  riders  must 
pass. 

steeple-chaser,  s.  One  who  rides  in 
steeple-chases ;  a  horse  engaged  in  or  trained 
for  steeple-chases. 

steeple-crown,  s.  A  tall  hat  formerly 
worn  by  women.    (Hudibraa  Redivivus.) 

Steeple-engine,  s. 

Steam.-eng. :  A  fonn  of  marine  engine,  com- 
mon on  American  river-boats.  It  deiives  its 
names  from  the  high  erection  on  deck  required 
for  the  guides  to  the  connecting-rod,  which 
works  above  the  crank-shaft. 

*  steeple-house,  s.  A  contemptuons 
name  for  a  church. 


fete,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father ;  we,  wet.  here,  camel,  her.  there ;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;  go,  pot^ 
or,  wore,  wol^  work,  whd,  son;  mnte,  ciib.  ciire,  ^nite.  cur.  rule.  fuU;  try,  Syrian,    w,  C3  =  e;  ey  =  a;  qu  =  tw. 
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steeple-jack,  s.  A  man  who  climbs 
steeples  and  tiiit  cliimneys  to  effect  small  re- 
pairs, or  to  erect  st^tfolding. 

"A  steeple-jack  of  Sheffield  .  .  .  met  with  a  ahock- 
ing  accident.  —i'(.  James's  Oazeite,  May  11,  1837. 

Btoe'-pled  (le  as  el),  a.  [Eng.  sURpl{B) ;  -ed.] 
1  iiniished  or  adorned  witli,  or  as  with  steeples 
or  towers  ;  towering  up,  high. 

'•  A  steepled  tnrbaiit  on  her  hejid  she  wore." 

Fail-fax:  Qodifrey  (^ Boulogne,  Ix.  8. 

Steep'-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  steep,  a.  ;  -ly.\  In  a 
steep  manner ;  with  steepness,  precipitously  ; 
as,  A  hill  rises  steeply  up. 

steep'-ness,  *  steepe-nesse,  s.  [Eng. 
steep,  a.  ;  -iiess.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being 
Bleep ;  preulpitousness. 

"  Forct  by  the  steepenesse  of  the  dike." 

Ctiapman  :  Homer  ;  Iliad  xvl. 

*8teep'-y,  a.  [Eng.  steffp,  a,;  -y.]  Steep, 
precipitous.    {Scott :  Mai-viion,  vi.  2.) 

Steer  (1),  *  stere  (l),  s.  [a.S.  ste&r;  cogn. 
with  Dut.  &  Ger.  stier  =  a  bull ;  Icel.  stjdrr  ; 
Goth,  stiur  ;  Lat.  taunts ;  Gr.  TatJpos  (towros); 
Russ.  tur  ;  It.  &  Gael,  tarhh  ;  Wei.  tarw.']  A 
young  male  of  the  common  ox,  or  ox  kind ;  a 
buUm-k. 

"  The  distant  steer  forsook  the  yoke." 

Byron:  Siege  of  Corinth,  xxxiii 

*  Steer  (2),  steire,  *  stere  (2),  s.  [Dut. 
stuur ;  Icel.  stpri ;  Dan.  styr ;  O.  H.  Ger. 
stiura  ;  Ger.  steuer.]  [STEEB(i),  v.\  A  rudder, 
a  helm.    (Gow&r :  C.  A.,  ii.) 

Bteer  (1),  *  stere,  v.t.  &  %.  [A.S.  si^oraw, 
styran;  cogn.  with  Dut.  sturm ;  leel.  styra; 
O.  H.  Ger.  stiurjan,  stiwrwn ;  Ger.  steiiem; 
Goth.  stiurjanJ] 

A.  Transitive : 

1.  To  direct  and  govern  the  coui-se  of,  by 
the  movement  of  a  helm. 

"Two  ,  .  .  steer  the  TeesGl  alternately." — Anson: 
Voyages,  bk.  iii.,  ch.  v. 

2.  To  control,  direct,  or  govern  the  course 
of ;  to  direct,  to  guide. 

"  With  cane  extended  far  I  songbt 
To  steer  it  close  to  laud." 

Wordsworth :  Dog  A  Water  Lily. 

B.  Intransitive : 
I.  Literally ; 

1.  To  direct  and  govern  the  course  of  a  ship 
or  other  vessel  in  its  course,  by  the  movement 
of  the  helm. 

"  We  steered  by  the  sound  of  the  breakers." — Cook  : 
First  Voyage,  bk.  i.,  ch.  vii. 

2.  To  direct  one's  course  at  sea  ;  to  sail,  to 
take  a  course. 

"  Four  days  I  steered  to  eastward." 

Longfellow  :  Discoverer  of  iforth  Cape. 

3.  To  have  a  certain  character  as  regards 
answeiing  the  helm  ;  to  answer  the  helm  :  as, 
A  ship  steers  well. 

II.  Fig.  :  To  conduct  one's  self;  to  take  or 
pursue  a  certain  course. 

Steer  (2),  v.t.  [Stir,  v.]  To  stir,  to  molest, 
to  meddle  with.   (Scott :  Antiquary,  ch.  xxxiv.) 

Steer  (3),  v.t.  [Steer  (l),  a.]  To  castrate. 
^itidofabuU.) 

"  The  male  calves  are  ste.ered  and  converted  to  beef." 
—Daily  Telegraph,  Oct.  18,  1886. 

Steer'age  (age  as  ig),  *  steer'-idge,  s. 

[Eug.  steer  (Xii  v.  ;  -age,  -idge.] 
I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Literally : 

(1)  The  act  or  practice  of  steering,  or  of 
diiecting  and  governing  the  course  of  a  vessel 
by  the  movements  of  tihe  helm. 

(2)  A  part  of  a  ship  forward  of  the  chief 
cabin,  frum  which  it  is  separated  by  a  bulk- 
head or  partition.  In  passenger  ships  it  is 
allotted  to  the  inferior  class  of  passengers, 
thence  called  steerage  passengers ;  and  in 
iiiiMcliant  ships  it  it  occupied  by  the  petty 
affi(;(*r6  und  crew. 

*  (3)  The  part  of  a  ship  where  the  steersman 
stands;  the  stern. 

"  I  was  much  surprized,  and  ran  into  the  steeridge 
to  look  ou  the  compasa  " — Dampier  :  Voyaget  (an.  1669). 

2.  Figuratively : 

(1)  The  act  or  power  of  directing,  guiding, 
or  governing  anything  in  its  course  ;  direction, 
guidance,  regulation. 

"  He  that  hath  the  steerage  of  my  course." 

Shakes/J. :  Homeo  &  Juliet,  L  4. 

(2)  That  by  which  a  course  is  directed. 

"  Here  he  hung  on  high. 
The  steerage  of  his  wings,  and  cut  the  sky." 

Dryden.    (Todd.) 


II.  Naut:  Theeffectof  ahelmon  aship;  the 
peculiar  manner  in  which  an  individual  ship 
is  affected  by  the  helm. 

steerage-way,  s. 

Naut. :    Motion  of  a  vessel    sufficient   to 
enable  her  to  feel  the  effect  of  the  rudder. 
"  We  were  not  going  more  than  a  knot  through  the 
water  .  .  .  barely  enough  to  give  us  steerage-way."— 
CasseU's  Saturday  Journal,  Sept.  19,  188&,  p.  801. 

steer'-er,  s.    [Eng.  steer  (1),  v. ;  -er.] 

1.  One  who  steers  ;  a  steersman,  a  guide. 

"  There's  not  a  better  steerer  in  the  realm." 

Swift :  Epistle  to  Lord  J.  Carteret. 

2.  The  rod  and  wheel  (the  latter  usually 
small)  which  guide  or  turn  a  tricycle.  When 
placed  before  the  body  of  the  machine  it  is 
known  as  a  front-steerer,  when  behind  as  a 
rear-steerer. 

steer'-mg,  pr.  par.  or  a.    [Steer  (1),  u.] 

steering-apparatus,  s. 

Naut. :  Any  contrivance  in  aid  of  the  steers- 
man, being  interposed  between  the  tiller  or 
tiller-wheel  and  the  rudder-head. 

steering-sall,  a.  A  sail  set  to  assist  in 
steering  a  sliip. 

steering-wheel,  s. 

Naut.  :  A  wheel  by  which  a  rudder  is  turned 
through  the  medium  of  a  tiller-rope  winding 
on  the  axis  of  the  wheel. 

*  steer* -less.   *  stere-les,   *  ster-les,  a. 

[Eng,  steer  (2),  s.  ;  -less.]    Without  a  rudder  or 
helm.    (Chaucer:  C.  T.,  4,859.) 

*  Steer'-ling.  s.  [Eng.  steer  (1),  s. ;  dimin.  sufT. 
-ling.]    A  young  steer  or  bullock. 

"  While  I  with  grateful  care  one  steerling  feed. " 
Francis  ■  Horace;  Odesiv.  2. 

steers'-man,  *  ster-ys-man,  *  stlres- 
man,  s.  [Eng.  steer  (1),  v.,  and  jnan.]  One 
who  steers  ;  the  helmsman  of  a  ship  or  boat. 

"  The  Cambridge  steersman  commenced  to  bore  his 
opponent  outwards."— /"isid,  April  4,  1885. 

Steer^' -man-ship,  s.  [Eng.  steersman;  -ship  ] 
Skill  as  a  steersman. 

"They  praised  my  steersmanahip."  —  BurrougTu  : 
Pepacton,  p.  2.3. 

*  steer^'-mate,  s.  [Eng.  steer  (l),  v.,  and 
mate.]     A  stfersnian. 

Steer'-^,s.  [Eng.  sieer  (2),  v. ; -y.]  Bustle,  stir, 
quandary.   {Scotch.)  (Scott:  Antiquary,  ch.  ix.) 

steeve,  a.  &  s.  [Prob.  allied  to  s(ijr(q.v.) ;  cf, 
Dut.  stevig  =  firm.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Stiff,  strong,  durable.    (Scotch.) 
"But  then  there's  parts  that  look  the  steever  and 

stronger." — Scott:  Antiquary,  eh.  xxvilL 

B,  As  substantive : 
Nautical  : 

1.  The  upward  slope  of  an  outboard  spar, 
as  the  bow-sprit,  cathead,  &c. 

2.  A  long,  heavy  spar,  with  a  place  to  fix  a 
block  at  one  end,  used  in  stowing  certain  kinds 
of  cargo,  which  need  to  be  driven  in  close. 

steeve,  v.t.  &  i.    [Steeve,  a.] 

A,  Transitive  : 

1.  To  give  a  certain  angle  of  elevation  to, 
as  to  a  bowsprit. 

2.  To  stow,  as  bales  in  a  hold,  by  means  of 
a  jack-screw. 

B.  Intrans. :  To  project  from  the  bows  at 
an  angle,  instead  of  horizontally;  said  of  a 
bowsprit.  (So  called  when  the  lower  end  is 
fixed  firmly,  or  stiffly  and  immovably  in  the 
vessel,  a  horizontal  bowsprit  being  movable.) 

steeve'-ly,  adv.   [Eng.  steeve,  a. ;  -ly.]  Firmly, 

stoutly.    (Scotch.) 

Steev'-ing,  s.    [Steeve,  v."] 

Nautical : 

(1)  The  angle  of  a  bowsprit  with  the  horizon ; 
formerly  70°  to  80°,  n'ow  much  less. 

(2)  Stowing  bales  in  a  hold  by  means  of  a 
jack-screw. 


Steg,  *Steyg,  *Stegg,  s.  [Icel.  stegor  =  the 
male  of  various  animals.]  [Stag,  s.]  A  gander. 
(Prov.) 

"  Item,  vj.  gees  with  one  ategg."— Invent,  of  Thomas 
Robinson,  of  Appleby  |1542). 

*  steg-an-og'-ra-phist,  s.  [Eng.  stegano- 
graph(y) ;  -ist.]  One  who  practises  or  is 
skilled  in  steganography. 


*  steg-an-og'~ra-phy,  s.  [Gr.  o-Teyarrfs  (steg" 
anos)  =^  covered,  secret,  and  ypa^at  (grapho)  = 
to  write  ;  Fr.  steganographie.]  The  art  of 
secret  writing ;  the  art  of  writing  in  cipher, 
or  in  chaiucteis  intelligible  only  to  those  who 
have  the  key  ;  cryptography. 

"Such  occult  notes,  st-i'ianograuhy,  polygraphy,  or 
magnrtical  telling  of  their  minds,  —flwrton  .■  Anat.  of 

Melan.,  p.  503. 

tsteg-an-oph-thal'-ma-ta,  s.pi.  [Mod. 
Lat.,  from  Gr.  areyavos  (steganos)  =  covered, 
and  a09aA/Lt6s  (ophthalnws)  =  the  eye.] 

Zool:  A  group  of  organisms  whicli,  with  the 
Gymno[ihthalmata  (q.v.),  made  up  the  old 
sub-class  AcalephEe  (q.v.).     [Steganophthal- 

MATE-MEDUSA.  ] 

t  steg-an-oph-th^r-mate,  t  steg-an- 
dph  -  thai'-  mous,    a.     [Steganophthal- 

MATA.l    Having  the  eyes  covered  or  piotected. 

*  steganophthalmate-medusss,  s.pL 

Zool. :  The  Steganopbthalmata,  now  merged 

in  Lucernarida.     They  consist   of  the  genus 

Pelagia,  the  free  generative  zobids  of  most  of 

the  Pelagidse,  and  those  of  the  Rhizostomidae, 

steg'-an-o-pod,  s.    [Steranopodes.] 

Omith.  :  Any  individual  of  the  Steganopodes 

(q-v.)- 

Steg-an-op'-O-de^,  s.  pi.  [Gr.  o-Tevai'dTroSes 
(steganopodes)  =  web-footed  animals,  a  term 
employed  by  Aristotle.] 

Omith.  :  An  order  of  birds,  easily  recognis- 
able by  the  feet,  all  the  toes  being  united  by 
a  web,  which  joins  the  hind  toe,  as  well  as  the 
three  front  ones.  It  includes  three  families— 
Fregatidee,  Phaethontidse,  and  Pelecanidaj. 

Steg-no'-sis,  ;*.    [Gr.]    Constipation. 

steg-not'-ic,  a.  &  s.  [Gr.  erreyvoiTiKo^  (steg- 
notikos);  Ft.  stegnotique.] 

A.  As  adj.  :  Tending  to  constipate  or  render 
costive,  or  to  diminish  excretions  and  dis- 
charges generally 

B.  As  subst. :  A  medicine  which  tends  to 
inciease  constipation  or  costiveness,  or  which 
diminishes  excretions  and  discharges  generally. 

Steg-6-,  pre/.  [Gr.  a-TevY}  (stege)  =  a  roof,  a 
covering.]    Covered,  defended,  protected. 

t  Steg-o-car'-pi,  s.  pi.  [Pref.  stego-,  a:hl  Gr, 
KapTTo^  (karpos)  =  fruit.] 

Bot. :  Mosses  having  the  theca  covered  by  a 
calyptra,  and  oi)ening  by  throwing  niT  aa 
operculum.    The  same  as  Bryace.*:  (q.v.) 

Steg'-o-don,  s.  [Gr.  a-reyj)  (stege)  =  a  roof,  a 
covering  ;  suff.  -odon.] 

Palreont. :  A  sub-genus  of  Elephas  (q.v.), 
with  three  or  perhaps  four  species  of  extinct 
forms  from  the  Indian  Tertiaries.  These  were 
collectively  named  by  Clift  Mastodon  elephant' 
oides,  and  constitute  the  intermediate  ginup 
of  the  Proboscidea,  from  wliich  the  other 
species  diverge,  through  their  dental  charac- 
ters, on  the  one  side  into  the  Mastodons,  and 
on  the  other  into  the  typical  Elephants.  Steg- 
odon  inslgnis  abounded  in  the  Sivalik  Hills. 
(Falconer:  Palceont.  Mem.,  ii.  9.) 

Steg-oph'-il-us,  s.  [Pref.  stego-,  and  Gr. 
<^tAoi  (philo)  =  to  love.] 

Ichthy. :  A  genus  of  Siluridse  (q.v.).  Body 
narrow,  cylindrical,  and  elongate,  a  small  bar- 
bel at  each  maxillary ;  short,  stiff  spines  in 
operculum  and  interoperculum.  Stegophilus 
and  the  closely-allied  genus  Vandellia  consti- 
tute the  group  Branchicolie.  They  are  fi-om 
South  America,  and  live  parasitically  in  the 
gill-cavities  of  larger  fishes. 

steg-o-sau'-ri-a,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat,  from 
stegosaurus  (q.v.)'] 

Palceont. :  An  order  of  Cope's  sub-class 
Dinosauria,  with  two  families,  Scelidosaurida; 
and  Stegosauridse.  Feet  plantigrade,  with 
five  digits,  ungulate ;  fore-limbs  very  small, 
locomotion  mainly  on  hind  limbs;  verteluie 
and  limb-bones  solid ;  a  bony  dermal  armour; 
herbivorous. 

steg-o-sau'-ri-dse,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  stego^ 
saur(us);  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -id(x.] 

Palaiont. :  A  family  of  Stegosauria  (q.v,); 
vertebrse  biconcave ;  ischia  directed  back- 
wards, with  the  sides  meeting  in  the  median 
line ;  astragalus  coalesced  with  tibia,  meta- 
tarsals short.  Genera :  Stegosaurus,  some 
thirty  feet  long,  well  armed  with  enormous 


bSil,  bo^;  poiit,  jo^l;  cat,  ^ell,  chorus,  9hin,  ben^h;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  slu,  a§;  expect,  Xenophon,  e^ist.    -ing. 
-clan,  -tian  =  shan.    -tion,  -sion  =  shun;  -tion,  -§ion  =  zhmu   -clous,  -tious,  -sious  =  shus.   -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  bel«  del. 
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bucklers,  some  of  which  were  spinous,  from 
tlie  Jurassic  beds  of  the  Rocky  Mountains ; 
Diracodon,  and  Amosaurus, 

6teg-d-sau'-rus,    s.      [Pref.   stego-,  and  Gr. 
traupos  {sauros)  =  a  lizard.]    [Stegosaurid^] 

Btcg-os'-to-ma,    s.      [Pref.   stego-,    and  Gr. 
ffTowa  (stOTiw.)  =  the  mouth.] 

Ichthy.  :  A  genus  of  Selachoidei,  with  one 
species,  Stegostoma  iigrinum,  the  Tiger  Shark 
(q.v.),  from  the  Indian  Ocean.  Tail,  with 
caudal  fin,  measuring  one-half  the  totiil  length  ; 
eyes  very  small ;  teeth  small,  trilobed,  in 
many  series,  occupying  a  transverse  fiat  patch 
in  both  jaws. 

,  t  etein,  v.t.    [Steen,  vJ\ 

Btein'-bok,  steen'-bok,  s.    [Dut.sfei7i,  steen 
—  a  stone,  and  &oft:,  hoc  =  a  goat] 


STEINKIRK. 


1.  Aniilope  tragulus,  from  the  stony  plains 
and  mountains  of  South  Africa ;  rather  more 
than  three  feet  long,  and  about  twenty  inches 
high  at  the  shoulder ;  red  brown  above,  white 
below ;  tail  rudimentary,  ears  large ;  horns 
straight,  about  four  inches  long  in  the  male, 
absent  in  female  ;  do  false  hoofs. 

2.  The  ibex  (q.v.). 

8tein'-heil-ite,  s.    [After  Mr.  Steinheil ;  suff. 
■iU  (Mm,).'] 
Min. :  The  same  as  Iolite  (q.v.). 

Btein'-ing,  «.    [Steenino.] 

Stein'-kirk,  Steen'-kirk,  s.  [See  def.]  A 
name  brought  into  fashion,  after  the  battle  of 
Steinkirk  (1692),  for  several  articles,  especially 
of  dress,  as  wigs, 
buckles,  powder, 
&c.,  and  especially 
large,  elaborately 
ornamented  neck- 
ties of  lace. 

"  Lace    neckcloths 

were   then   worn  by 

mcEi  of  fashion;  and 

it  had  been  usual  to 

arjange    them    with 

freat  care.  But  at 
lie  terrible  moment 
when  the  brigade  of 
Boarboanais  was  fly-  , 
ing  before  the  onset  jV* 
of  the  allies,  there /\_ 
was  no  time  for  fop- 
pery ;  and  the  finest 
gentlemen  of  the 
court  came  spurrinK  to  the  front  of  the  line  of 
battle  with  their  rich  cravats  in  disorder.  It  there- 
fore became  a  fashion  among  the  beauties  of  Paris  to 
wear  round  their  necka  kerchiefs  of  the  finest  lace 
studiously  disarranged ;  and  these  kerchiefs  were 
culled  Steinkirki." — Macaulay :  SUt.  Eng.  ch.  xlx. 

Btein'-man-mte,  s.  [After  the  German 
chemist, 'Steinmann ;  suff.  -ite  {Min.).'] 

Mi)i. :  An  impure  galena  containing  arsenic 
and  zinc. 

Ste'-la,  Bte'-le,  s.  [Gr.  trnjKt)  (stste)  =  a  post, 
a  pillar.] 

1.  Arch. :  A  small  column  without  base  or 
capital,  serving  as  a  monument}  milestone,  or 
the  like. 

2.  Archceol.  :  A  sepulchral  slab  or  column, 
which  in  ancient  times  answered  the  purpose 
of  a  gravestone. 

stele*  B.    [Stale  (2),  ».]    A  handle.    (ProtJ.) 

Ste'-ld-Cbite,  s.  [Gr.  trreAexos  (stelechos)  = 
the  crowu  of  the  root  from  which  the  stem 
springs.]    A  fine  kind  of  storax. 

•ste'-lene,  a.  [Stela.]  Resembling  or  used 
as  a  stela  ;  columnar. 

■tel-gid-op'-ter-yx,  s.  [Gr.  oreKyU  (suigis), 
genit.  oreAyifios  (stelgidos)  =  ft  auraper,  and 
irre'puf  (pterux)  =  a  wing.] 

Ornith. :  A  genus  of  Psalidoprocninae,  with 
fire  species,  ranging  from  La  Plata  to  the 
United  States. 

Btel'-lS*  «.  [I-^t.,  from  Gr.  0-Te\c(  ^stdis)  =  a 
kind  of  mistletoe.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  PleurothallidEe.  Known 
species,  about  130.  Orchids,  most  of  tham 
small,  with  solitary  leaves,  and  spikes  oi* 
racemes  of  minute  green,  yellow,  or  purple 
flowers.    From  South  and  Centi*al  America. 

■tell  (1),  s.  [Allied  to  stall  (q.v.).]  [Stell,  v.] 
A  sort  of  ftnced-in  inclosure  for  cattle  or 
sheep.    (Prov.) 

"The  neighbouriiiz  tteUa  and  walls  failed  to  show 
a  siDRle  hewn  Btoue.'— Field,  Oct  17,  1685. 


Stell  (2),  s.     [Still,  5.]    A  still.    (Scotch.) 
"  Thae  curst  horse-leeches  o'  th"  Excise, 
Wha  mak  the  Whisky  Stells  their  prize." 

Burns  :  Scotch  Drink. 

stell,  v.t.  [Dut.  &  Ger.  stellen  =  to  set,  to  place.] 
To  tix,  to  set ;  to  place  in  a  permanent  manner ; 
to  place  against  a  fixed  support. 

"  To  find  a  place  where  all  distress  is  steUed." 

Shakesp. :  Rape  of  Lucrece,  1,444. 

stel'-la,  B.    [Lat.  =  a  star.] 

Stirg.  :  A  star-shaped  bandage  crossed  like 
the  letter  X,  applied  to  the  shoulder  in  cases 
of  fracture  of  the  clavicle  or  scapula,  or  dis- 
location of  the  humerus. 

Stel'-lar,  a.    [Lat.  stellaris,  from  stella  =  a  star.] 
1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  stars  ;  astral. 
"  There  was  no  sign  whatever  of  a  stellar  nucleus." — 
Daili/  Telegraph,  Seyt  8,  1885. 

*  2.  Starry  ;  full  of  or  set  with  stars  :  as, 
the  stellar  regions. 

stellar-indicator,  s.  An  instrument  for 
enabling  an  observer  to  recognize  the  dilTerent 
stars  and  point  out  their  positions  in  the 
heavens. 

Stel'-lar'-i-a,  s.  [Mod.  Lat.,  from  Lat.  stel- 
ktrls  =  pertaining  to  a  star.  So  named  be- 
cause the  corolla  is  stellate.] 

Bot. :  Stitchwort;  agenusof  Alslnese.  Herbs, 
often  glabrous,  with  the  flowers  in  diehoto- 
nious  cymes  ;  sepals  five  ;  petals  five,  deeply 
cloven;  stamens  ten;  styles  three;  capsules 
oi>ening  with  six  valves,  many  seeded.  Known 
species,  70,  from  temperate  or  cold  climates. 
The  Stellaria  are  frequently  known  under  the 
popular  name  of  Stitchwort.  Tliey  are  small 
herbs,  in  moist,  sliady  placee.  Stellaria  media 
is  tlje  Conmion  Chickweed,  found  as  a  weed  in 
every  situation  north  of  Mexico.  The  seeds  are 
eaten  by  poultry  and  birds.  There  are  in  all 
eight  species  in  the  United  States.  <S.  longifolia, 
a  northern  species  extending  to  the  Arctic 
circle,  has  an  open  cyme  of  attractive  white 
flowers.  S.  Holostea,  an  European  species,  bears 
large  white  flowers,  and  is  cultivated. 

*  Stel'-labF-y,  u.  [Eug.  stellar;  -y.}  Stellar, 
astral. 

"  An  infinite  Infinity  of  such  groupsof«2«tIar2/ orbs." 
— Stukely  :  Palceog.  Sacra,  p.  48. 

Stel-la'-tee,  s.  pi.  [Fern.  pi.  of  Lat.  stellatus  = 
set  with  stars,  starry.] 

Bot. :  The  forty-fourth  order  in  Linnseus's 
Natural  System.  Genera  Galium,  Hedyotis, 
Spigelia,  Cornus  (?),  Coffea,  &c.  Retained, 
in  a  restricted  sense,  by  Ray,  DecandoUe, 
Hooker,  &c.,  as  a  synonym  of  Galiacese  (q.v.). 

stel'-late,  stel'-lat-ed,  a  &  s.  [Lat.  std- 
latiis,  pa.  par.  of  sicHo  =  to  set  with  stars; 
Stella  =  a  star.] 

A.  As  adjective  (Of  hoth  forms): 

1.  Ord.Lang.:  Resembling  a  star ;  radiated. 

"  A  more  conspicuous  star  than  I  have  seen  in  hv- 
eral  stellate  reguluses." — Boj/le  :   Works,  i.  825. 

2.  Bot. :  Divided  Into  segments,  radiating 
from  a  common  centre. 

B.  As  substantive  (of  the  form  stellate) : 
Bot. :  (PI.) :  The  Galiaceas  (q.vX 
Stellate-bristle  or  hair, «. 

Bot  (PI). :  B]-istles  or  hairs  growing  in  tuft« 
from  the  surraee,  and  diverging*  littlo  from 
their  centre,  as  in  the  mallows. 

Stellate-flower,  s. 

Bot. :  A  radiate  flower. 

Stellate-leaves,  s.  pU 

Bot. :  Leaves  in  a  whorl,  verticillate  leaves. 

Stellate-ligament,  s. 

Anat. :  The  anterior  cnsto-central  ligament 
of  the  ribs.    Called  also  the  Radiated  ligament. 

Stellated-bandage,  s.    [Stella.] 

*  stel-la'-tlon,  s.    [Stellate.]    Radiation  of 

liglit,  as  from  a  star. 

Stel-la-to-»  pref.  [Stellate,^  Radiating, 
stellate. 

stellato-pilose,  a. 

Bot. :  Having  hairs  arranged  In  a  stellate 
manner. 

*  stelled,  a.  [Lat  stella  =  a  star.]  Starry, 
stellated. 

"  The  stelled  fires."  Bhakusp.  :  Lear,  fil.  1. 

IF  By  some  explained  as  fixed,  from  stell  ■= 
to  fix. 


Stel'-ler,  s.  [Georg  Wilhelm  Steller  (1709* 
1745),  a  German  physician,  naturalist,  and 
traveller,  for  many  years  in  the  Russian  seT" 
vice.]    (See  compounds.) 

Steller's  blue-jay,  s. 

Ornith. :  CyatMcitta  stelleri, 
Steller's  rhytina,  s.    [Rhytina.] 
Steller's  sea-lion,  s.    [Sea-lion.] 

stel'-ler-id,  stel-ler'-i-dan,  s.    [Steller- 

iDEA.]    Any  individual  of  th'e  Stellerida,  Stel- 
lerides,  or  Stelleridea  (q.v.). 

stel-ler'-i-da,  stel-ler'-i-dea,  s.  pi.  [Stel- 
leridea.] 

stel-ler'-i-dan,  s.    [Stellerid.] 

stel-ler-id'-e-a,  s.  pi.  [Formed  from  I^at 
stdUi  =  a  star.  ] ' 

Zool. :  A  term  introduced  by  Lamarck  for  a 
section  of  Echinodermata,  equivalent  to  the 
Linnaean  genus  Asterias,  It  was  afterwards 
used  by  Blainville,  Pictet,  and  others,  in 
almost  the  same  sense.  The  names  Stellerida 
and  Stellerides  occur  in  a  similar  sense. 

*  stel'-ler-ine,  s.    [Stellerus.] 

Zool.  :  An  old  name  for  any  individual  of 
the  genus  Rhytina  (q.v.). 

*  ster  -  ler  -  lis,  s.  [Mod.  Lat.,  from  Steller 
(q.v.).] 

Zool. :  Cuvier's  name  for  the  geuus  Rhytina 
(q.v.). 

Stel-lif -er-ous,  a.  [Lat.  stella  =  a  star ; 
fero-=.  to  bear,  to  produce,  and  Eng,  adj.  suflf. 
-OTis.]  Having  or  abounding  with  stars,  or 
anything  resembling  stars. 

Stel'-li-form,  a.  [Lat.  sieHa  =  a  star,  and 
fomuh  ~  form.]  Formed  like  a  star ;  stellate^ 
radiated. 

*Ster-li-^,  v.t.  [Lat.  Stella  =  a.  star;  Eng. 
suff.  -fy.]  To  make  or  turn  into  a  star  ;  lience, 
to  make  glorious ;  to  glorify. 

"  Chloi'is,  ill  a  genera)  council  of  the  Gods,  was  pro- 
claimed eoililess  of  the  fiowers  ;  niiiJ  wiis  to  be  stellified 
on  earth.  — SenJonson:  Chloridia. 

*  Stell'-ing,  s.     [Stalling,]    Sheds  for  cattle. 

Stel'-li-o,  s,  [Lat.  =  Lacerta  gecko  (Linn.), 
from  its  star-like  spots  ;  stella  —  a  star.] 

Zool.  :  A  genus  of  Aganiidae,  having  the  tall 
ringed  with  spinous  scales.  There  are  five 
species,  ranging  from  Greece  aud  the  Caucasus 


STELLIO   CORDYLINA. 

to  Arabia,  the  Himalayas,  and  Central  Indt^ 
The  illustration  is  from  a  specimen  in  the 
British  Museum  of  Natural  History,  South 
Kensington. 

t  stel'-li-on,  «.    [Stellic] 

Zool. :  Star-lizard,  a  popular  name  for  any 
species  of  the  genus  Stellio  (q.v.). 

•  stel'-li-on- ate,  s.  [liat.  stellionatvs,  from 
sielUo  =  (1)  a.  lizard,  (2)  a  crafty  or  deceitful 
person  ;  Fr.  stellionat.  ] 

Scots  £  Roman  Law :  A  kind  of  crime  which 
is  committed  in  law  by  a  deceitful  selling  of  a 
thing  otherwise  than  it  really  is  ;  a  term  used 
to  denote  all  such  crimes,  in  which  fntud  is  an 
element,  as  have  no  special  names  to  dis- 
tinguish them,  and  are  not  defined  by  any 
written  law,  as  when  one  sells  the  same  thing 
to  two  purchasers,  when  a  debtor  pledges  t» 
his  creditors  that  which  does  not  helong  to 
him,  &c 

"The  court  of  Btar-cbaniheris  compounded  of  g*od 
elements,  for  it  cojisisteth  of  foure  hinds  of  perBOiw, 
couusellors,  peeres.  prelates,  and  chiefe-judKes.  It 
discei'ueth  also  principally  of  foure  kinds  of  causeB:— 
forces,  fraudn,  crimes  varlons  of  stellionate,  and  tbfl 
iuchoations  or  middle  acts  towa^-ds  crimes  capital  or 
hiilnous,  nut  actually  committed  or  perpetraied."— 
Bitcon:  Henry  VIJ.,  p.  C4. 


Site,  £&t,  f^e,  amidst,  what,  f^U,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  potu 
cr.  wore,  wqU;  worls,  whd,  son ;  mute,  ciib,  ciire,  ignite,  cur.  rule,  full ;  try,  Syrian.    £e,  ce  =  e ;  ey  =  a ;  qu  =  kw. 
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rteU'-ite,  8.    [Lat.  stell(a)—  a  star ;  smff.  -Ue 

Min. :  The  same  as  Pectolite  (q.v.X 

ttKl'-lu-lar,  a.  [Lat.  stellular  dimin.  from 
Stella  =  B,'stsff.] 

*  1.  Ord.  LaTig. :  Having  the  appearance  of 
little  stars. 

2.  Nat.  Science :  Small  and  radiated,  like 
stars,  as  some  corals,  or  the  markings  on  the 
corals  themselves. 

Stel'-lu-late,  a.  [Lat.  stellnla  =  a  little  star.  J 
Resembling  little  stars.  ' 

*Ste-l0g'-ra-phy,    S.       [Gr.    tmi^oypaipia 

(stelograpJiia),  from  a-rj^r)  (stele)  =  a  pillar,  and 

Ypa0w  (grapjio)  =  to  write.  ]  The  art  or  practice 

oC  writing  or  inscribing  characters  on  pillars. 

"  This  pillar  thus  engraved  (rave  probably  the  origin 

to  the  invention  o£  ttelography."Stack1iouse  :  Bist. 

Bible. 

Etem,  *  stam,  *  stemme,  s.  rA.S.  stcefn, 
stef  ji,  stemn  =  (1)  a  stem  of  a  tree,  (2)  the  stem 
or  prow  of  a  vessel,  (3)  a  stem  or  race  o 
people  ;  stefna,  stcefna  ~  the  stem  or  prow  of  a 
vessel,  from  st(ef=  a  staff  (q. v.);  cogn.  with 
Dut.  stam  =  a  trunk,  stem,  stock  ;  steven  =  a 
prow  ;  Tcel.  stafn^  stamn,  ste/ni,  stemni  =  the 
stem  of  a  vessel ;  stofn,  stomn  =  the  st«m  of  a 
tree;  Dan.  stam'me=the  trunk  of  a  tree; 
stcevn  =  the  stem  of  a  vessel ;  Sw.  stam  = 
la-unk  ;  staf  =  prow  ;  framstam  =  the  fore- 
stem,  the  prow  ;  Ger.  stamm  =  a  trunk  ;  steven 
(or  vorder  steveib)  =  the  stem.] 

L  OrdiTiary  Langiiage : 

1,  Literally: 

(1)  In  the  same  sense  as  11.  1. 

"  Shriveli'd  herbs  on  withering  gtem$  decay." 

Dryden:  Virgil;  &e<yr'gici.  157. 

(2)  The  peduncle  of  the  fructification  or  tha 
pedicel  of  a  flower  ;  the  petiole  or  leaf-stem  ; 
that  which  supports  the  flower  or  the  fruit  of 
a  plant. 

"Two  lovely  berries  moulded  on  one  ttem." 
Shakesp. :  Midsummer  NiglU't  Dream,  lit,  2. 

(3)  Anything  resembling  a  stem  or  stalk : 
as,  the  stem  or  tube  of  a  tobacco-pipe,  a  ther- 
mometer, or  the  like. 

(4)  In  the  same  sense  as  II.  6. 

"Armed  the  steTnme  and  beake-head  of  the  ship 
-nith  shnrpe  tineu  and  pikes  of  brass."—/*.  BoUand: 
Plinie,  bk.  viL,  ch.  Ivi. 

*  2.  Figuratively : 

(1)  The  stock  of  a  family  ;  a  race  or  genera- 
tion of  progenitors. 

"  Wliosoever  will  undertake  the  imperial  diadem, 
must  have  of  his  own  wherewith  to  support  it ;  which 
ia  one  of  the  reasons  that  it  hath  continued  these  two 
ages  and  more  in  that  uem,  now  so  much  spoken  oL" 
— J/owel :  Vocal  Forest. 

(2)  A  branch  ;  a  branch  of  a  family. 

"  This  Is  a  stem 
Of  that  victorious  stock." 

Ukakeep. :  Bcnry  F.,  II.  4. 

(3)  An  ad  van  ced  or  leading  position  ;  a  look- 
out. 

IL  Technically: 

1.  Bot. :  The  ascending  axis  of  a  plant.  It 
seeks  the  light,  strives  to  expose  itself  to  the 
air,  and  expands  itself  to  the  utmost  extent 
of  its  nature  to  tlie  solar  rays.  With  regard 
to  direction,  it  may  be  erect,  pendulous,  nod- 
ding, decumbent,  flexuose,  creeping,  or  climb- 
ing. It  is  generally  cylindrical ;  but  may  be 
triangular,  as  in  Carex  ;  square,  as  in  the  Labi- 
ate ;  two-edged,  as  in  some  Cacti ;  tiliforin,  as 
in  flax  ;  or  leaf-like,  as  in  Ruscus.  It  consists 
of  bundles  of  vascular  and  woody  tissue  em- 
bedded in  various  ways  in  cellular  substa.nce, 
the  whole  being  enclosed  with  an  epidermis. 
Stems  may  be  aerial  or  under  ground.  The 
most  highly  developed  form  of  the  former  is 
the  trunk  of  a  tree,  the  next  is  that  of  a  shrub. 
There  are  also  herbaceous  stems.  Sometimes 
a  plant  appears  stemless ;  only,  however,  be- 
cause the  stem  is  short  enough  to  be  over- 
looked. In  duration,  a  stem  may  be  annual, 
biennial,  or  perennial.  In  structure  it  may  be 
exogenous,  endogenous,  or  acrogenous  (q.v.), 
Aerial  stems  generally  branch,  and  bear  leaves, 
flowers,  and  fruit.  An  underground  stem  is 
oft^n  mistaken  for  a  root,  but  differs  in  its 
capacity  of  bearing  leaves.  [Rhizome.] 
■  2.  Mech.  :  The  projecting-rod  which  guides 
a  valve  in  its  reciprocations. 

3.  Mining :  A  day's  work. 

4.  Music:  The  line  attached  to  the  head  of 
a  note.  All  notes  used  in  modern  music 
fent  the  semibreve,  or  whole-note,  have  stems  ; 
qnavers  and  their  subdivisions  have  stems 


and  hooks.  In  writing  a  "single  part"  for  a 
voice  or  instrument,  it  is  usual  to  turn  the 
stems  of  notes  lying  below  the  middle  line 
of  the  stave  upwards,  of  notes  lying  above 
the  middle  line  downwards.  Notes  on  the 
middle  line  have  their  stems  up  or  down  as 
seems  best.  In  a  "short  score,"  as  for  four 
parts,  the  stems  of  the  higher  part  in  each  stave 
are  turned  up,  those  of  the  lower  pait  down. 

6.  Ornith.  :  The  main  stalk  of  the  feather, 
bearing  all  the  other  external  parts,  and 
usually  resembling  a  greatly  elongated  cone. 
At  the  lower  part,  which  is  inserted  in  the 
skin,  it  is  cylindrical,  hollow,  and  transparent ; 
higher  up,  it  is  filled  with  a  cellular  pith.  The 
parenchymatous  portion  of  the  stem  is  called 
the  shaft,  and  it  is  from  the  flattened  sides  of 
this  that  the  barbs  issue.  (Nitzsch :  Pterylo- 
graphy,  sect,  i,,  ch.  i.) 

6.  Shiphuild. :  The  upright  piece  of  timber 
or  bar  of  iron  at  the  fore  end  of  a  vessel,  to 
which  the  forward  ends  of  the  stakes  are 
united.  With  wooden  stems,  the  lower  end 
is  scarfed  into  the  keel.  The  upper  end  sup- 
ports the  bowsprit,  and  in  the  obtuse  angle  is 
the  figure-head.  The  advanced  edge  of  the 
stem  is  the  cut-water.  It  is  usually  marked 
with  a  scale  of  feet,  showing  the  perpendicular 
height  above  the  keel,  so  as  to  mark  the 
draught  of  water  at  the  fore-part.  Called  also 
stem-post. 

7.  Vehicles :  The  bar  to  which  the  bow  of  a 
falling  hood  is  hinged. 

Stem-clasping,  a. 

Bot.  :  Embracing  the  stpm  with  its  base ; 
amplexicaul,  as  a  leaf  or  petiole. 

stem-head,  s.  The  top  of  the  stem-post 
(q.v.). 

"  A  ^aff  trysail  and  a  staysail  tacked  to  the  stem- 
head  gives  me  uufflcieut  sail-area  for  cruising."— /'ie;<2, 
Jan.  30,  18B6. 

Stem-knee,  s. 

Shiphuild. :  A  knee  uniting  the  stem  with 
the  keel. 

Stem-leaf,  s. 

Bot. :  A  leaf  growing  ftom  the  stem. 
Stem-muscle,  s. 

Biol.  :  A  name  sometimes  given  to  a  con- 
tractile fibre  in  the  pedicle  of  Vorticella  (q.v.). 

Stem-piece,  s. 

Shiphuild. :  An  independent  piece  CQ-v.). 

stern-post,  ii.    [Stem,  II.  6.] 

stem-winder,  s.  A  watch  having  a 
stem  or  pendant  which  may  be  thrown  into 
engagement  with  a  winding  wheel,  so  as  to 
wind  up  the  spring  without  the  intervention 
of  a  key ;  a  keyless  watch. 

stem,  *stemme,  v.t.  &  i.  [Eng.  stem  =  a. 
truDk  of  a  tree,  as  a  trunk  thrown  into  a  river 
stems  or  checks  its  current ;  Icel.  stemma  =  to 
dam  up  ;  Dan.  stemme  =  to  stem  ;  Ger.  stemmen 
=  to  fell  trees,  to  dam  up  water.] 
A.  Transitive  : 

1.  To  dam  up ;  to  check  or  stop,  as  a  stream 
or  moving  force. 

"  Not  being  able  to  stem  the  torrent  which  he  has 
allowed  to  burst  toith."—&lobe.  Sept.  2. 18S5. 

2.  To  make  way  or  progress  against,  as  a 
tide  or  current ;  to  make  way  or  press  forward 
through.    (Mallet :  Amyntor  &  Theodora,  i.) 

3.  To  dash  against  with  the  stem  ;  to  stnke 
or  cut  with  the  stem  :  as,  The  vessels  stemmed 
each  other. 

*  4.  To  steer. 

"He  Is  the  master  of  true  courage  that  all  the  time 
sedately  stems  the  s\ii^."— Cornelius  Neposin  English 
(1723).    (Dedic.) 

*  B.  Intrans. :  To  make  way  in  opposition 
to  some  obstacle  or  obstruction,  as  a  tide,  a 
current,  the  wind,  or  the  like. 

They  on  the  trading  flood,  . 
mminguighUy  town'  ^'"    " 
J/i 

*Steme,  v.     [Steam,  s.  k  v.] 

Stem'-less,  a.  [Eng.  stem;  -less.]  Having 
no  stem  ;  having  the  stem  so  httle  developed 
as  to  appear  to  be  wanting  ;  acaulescent. 

*Stem'-let,  s.  [Eng.  stem,  s. ;  dimin.  suff. 
-let]    A  little  or  young  stem. 

Stem'-ma-ta,  s.  pi.  [PI.  of  Gr.  {rre'jw./ia 
(stemma)  ==  a  garland,  So  called  because  they 
are  often  arranged  in  a  circular  form  on  the 
top  of  the  head.] 


Compar.  Anat. :  The  same  as  Ocelli,  i, 
[Compound-eyes.] 

stem-ma-top'-ter-is,  s.  [Gr.  trrefitLa 
(stemma),  gen  it.  a-Tt/ifxaTc;  (stemm£(itos)  =  a,  gar- 
land, and  TTTepi?  (pteris)  =  a  kind  of  fern,  so 
named  from  the  form  of  the  markings  on  its 
surface.] 

Palceohot. :  Probably  the  external  aspect  of 
the  tree-ferns  of  which  the  internal  one  is 
Psaronius  (q.v.).  It  is  of  considerable  size, 
and  occurs  in  the  Devonian  and  Carboniferous 
rocks.    It  is  not  accepted  as  a  genuine  genus. 

*  stem-mSit'-d-piis,  s.  [Gr.  are fifia  (stemma), 
genit.  (7Teju,ju.aT09  (stemiiiatos)  =  a  wj'eath,  a 
garland,  and  6i//  (ojys)  =  the  countenance.] 

2ool. :  Cuvier's  name  for  the  Hooded  Seal, 
to  which  he  gave  generic  distinction  as  Stem- 
viatopus  cristatus  (=  Fhoca  cristata  =  Cysto- 
phora  cristata). 

*  stemme,  v.  &  s.    [Stem,  v.  &  s.] 

Stem'-mer,  s.    [Eng.  stem,  v.  ;  -er.] 

Mining :  A  piece  of  iron  with  which  clay  is 
rammed  into  the  blasting  holes  to  make  them 
water-tight. 

stem'-ming,  s.    [Stem,  v.] 

Mining :  The  stuff*  beaten  down  upon  a 
charge  of  powder. 

ste-mo-ni'-tis,  s.  [Gr.  a-v^fiiiiv  (stemon)=^ 
warp,  spun  thread.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Myxogastrous  Fungals, 
Small,  stamen-shaped  plants,  separate  or  fasci- 
culate, growing  on  rotten  wood.  Stemonitis 
fusca  is  abundant  in  hothouses. 

Stem'-ple,  s.  [Perhaps  a  nasalized  dimin. 
from  step,  s.] 

Mining:  One  of  the  cross-bars  of  wood 
placed  in  the  shaft  of  a  mine  and  serving  the 
purpose  of  steps. 

"  The  transverse  pieces  of  wood  for  this  purpose 
they  call  stemples."—Rees ;  Cyclopcedia. 

Stem-son,  s.    [Stem,  s.\ 

Shiphuild. :  A  knee-piece  whose  horizontal 
arm  is  scarfed  to  the  keelson  and  vertical  arm 
fayed  into  the  throats  of  the  transoms. 

"  Stemson  and  keelson  and  sternsoii-knee." 

Lortg/tiUow  :  Building  of  the  Ship. 

Sten-,  pre/.     [Steno-.] 

Sten,  v.i.  [An  abbrev.  of  stend  (q.v.).]  To 
leap,  to  spring  ;  to  rear  as  a  horse.     (Scotch.) 

sten,  s.  [Sten,  v.]  A  long  step,  a  leap. 
(Scotch.) 

"  Or  foaming  strong,  wi'  hasty  stens." 

Burns :  Elegy  on  Capt.  M.  Henderson. 

sten-^n'-thi-um,  s.  [Pref.  sten-,  and  Gr. 
o.vdo';  (anthos)  ~  a  flower.] 

Bot.  :  A  genus  of  Veratrese,  closely  akin  to 
Veratrura.  Segments  of  the  perianth  united 
at  the  base,  and  adhering  to  the  ovary.  Sten- 
anthium  frigidum,  called  in  Mexico  Savoeja^ 
has  a  rod-like  stem,  grassy  leaves,  and  a  long 
terminal  panicle  of  flowers.  It  is  poisonous, 
stupefying  animals  which  eat  it. 

Sten-as'-ter,  s.     [Pref.  sten-,  and  Gr.  dan^p 
(aster)  =  a  star  (q.v.).] 
Zool. :  A  synonym  of  Urasterella  (q.v.). 

stengh,  *  stencbe,  *  stinch,  *  stinche,  s. 

[A.S.  stenc,  from  stanc,  pa.  t.  of  stincan  =  to 
stink  (q.v.) ;  Ger.  stank.] 
*1.  A  smell  ;  a  scent  of  any  kind. 

"  Black  bulls  and  bearded  goats  on  altars  lie, 
And  clouds  of  savoury  stench  involve  the  sky." 
Dryden :  Homer ;  Iliad  i.  44L 

2.  A  foul  or  offensive  smell ;  a  stink. 

"The  stench  remains,  the  lustre  dies  away." 

Cowper :  C'onveisation,  678. 

stench-trap,  s.  A  depression  in  a  drain 
made  to  collect  water,  so  as  to  prevent  the 
reflex  current  of  air. 

*  stench  (1),  v.t.    [Stench,  s.]     To  cause  to 

stink. 

"  A  boast  how  vain  !    What  wrecks  abound  I 
Dead  bards  stench  every  coast." 

young :  Resignation,  I. 

*Stenpli(2),  V.t.  [Stanch,  v.]  To  stanch  or 
staunch  ;  to  stop  the  flow  of. 

"  Restringontfl  to  stendt,  and  incrassativea  to  thickes 
the  blood." — Harvey  :  On  Consumption. 

*  StenQh'-ful,  a.  [Eng.  s(enc/i;  -JiiUl).']  FuU 
of  bad  smells  ;  foul. 

"  Smoke  and  stenchful  miBts."— ^  darns  :  Works,  II.  66. 


bSU,  bo^ ;  po^t,  j6^1 ;  cat,  9ell,  choms,  9hin,  bench ;  !?o,  gem ;  thin,  this ;  sin.  as ;  expect,  Xenophon«  exist,    ph  =  f, 
•CCm.  -tian  =  sh^n.   -tiXHi,  -sion  —  shim ;  -tion«  -§ion  =  zhdn.   -cious,  -tious,  -sious  —  shus.   -ble,  -die.  &c.  =  b^l,  (£@L 
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•stenpli'-^,  a.  [Eng.  siench,  s. ;  -y.]  Having 
an  otlensive  smell,  stinking. 

"  Where  jtencAjr  vapours  often  blot  the  sun." 

Oyer :  Fleece,  L 

Sten'-9]tl,  s.  [Etym.  doubtful.  Skeat  sug- 
gests that  it  is  for  sti-nsel,  the  original  form  of 
tinsd  (q.v.),  fromO.Fr.  cs(i?ici/ier= to  sparkle, 
to  set  with  sparkles.]  A.  thin  plate  of  metal, 
cardboard,  leather,  or  other  material  (brass 
generally),  out  of  which  patterns,  numbers,  or 
letters  have  been  cut.  The  plate  is  laid  on 
the  surface  to  be  painted  or  marked,  and  a 
brush,  dipped  in  ink  or  colour,  is  then  rubbed 
over  it,  the  surface  receiving  the  colour  only 
through  the  parts  cut  out  of  the  plate. 

Stencil-plate,  &.  The  same  as  Stencil, 
•.  (q.v.). 

8ten'-9il,  v.t.  [Stencil,  s.]  To  mark  or  fonn 
by  means  of  a  stencil  or  .stencil-plate;  to 
paint,  colour,  or  mark  with  a  stencil. 

Sten'-cil-ler,  s.  [Eng.  stendl,  v.  ;  -er.]  One 
who  works  or  marks  surfaces  with  a  stencil  or 
stencil-plate. 

Stend,  v.i.  [O.  Fr.  estendre  =  to  extend  (q.v.).] 
To  leap,  to  spring ;  to  walk  with  a  long  step 
or  stride.    (Scotch.) 

stend,  s.  [Stend,  v.]  A  leap,  a  spring ;  a 
long  step  or  stride.    (Scotch.) 

sten-e-ly'-tra,  s.  pi.  [Pref.  steiir,  and  Eng. 
elytra,  pi,  of  ei^(ro7i  (q.v.).] 

Entom.  :  The  third  sub-tribe  or  family  of 
Heteromera  in  Latreille's  arrangement.  Ob- 
long, convex  beetles,  with  long  legs  and  an- 
tenuffi,  the  latter  thickened  at  their  extremi- 
ties. They  live  under  the  bark  of  trees,  or  on 
leaves  and  flowers.  Genera ;  Helops,  Cistela, 
(Edemera,  &c. 

eten-e-6-fi'-"ber,  s.  [Gr.  (rreVos  (stenosX 
genit.  o-TcVeos  (steiieos)  =  a  narrow,  confined 
H]ia('e,  and  h&t.  fiber  =  a  beaver.] 

Palreont. :  A  genus  of  Caatoridae,  from  the 
Miocene  of  France. 


sten-e-o-sau'-ms,  s.   [Gr.  oreVos . 
genit.  (TTeVeos  (steneos)  =  a  narrow,  confined 
jjpace,  and  o-aupos  (sauros)  =  a  lizard.] 

Pakeont.  :  A  genus  of  Amphicoelian  Croco- 
■diles,  with  six  species  from  the  Jurassic. 
With  the  exception  of  their  biconcave  ver- 
tebrae, they  present  many  points  of  resem- 
l)lance  to  the  living  Gavials.  They  attained 
a  considerable  size ;  for  the  skull  of  one 
species,  Steiieosauiiis  herberti,  is  about  forty 
inches  long. 

sten'-i-a,  s.    [Stentjs.] 

Entom. :  The  typical  genus  of  Steniadse. 

Ste-ni'-a-daB,  s.pl.  [Mod.  Lat.  stenia;  Lat. 
fem.  pi.' adj.  suff.  -(iyice.] 

Entom. :  A  family  of  Pyralidina.  Antennae 
of  tlie  male  pubescent,  or  slightly  ciliated ; 
abdomen  very  long  and  slender ;  anterior 
wings  narrow,  lanceolate.  Four  British 
species. 

8ten'-i-d3Q,  s.pl.  [Mod.  Lat.  sten(iis);  Lat. 
fem.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -ides.] 

Entom.  :  An  old  family  of  Brachelytra,  now 
generally  merged  in  Staphylinidje.  Veiy 
active  little  beetles  with  cylindrical  bodies 
and  prominent  eyes ;  found  in  moist  places. 

8ten-6-,  Sten-,  prej.  [Gr.  a-revos  (steiws)  = 
narrow  ;  cf.  iv  areviZ  (en  stend)  =  in  a  narrow 
compass.]  Small,  natrow,  confined ;  in  a 
small  compass. 

Sten-o-bran'-chi-se,  s.  pi.  (Pref.  steno-, 
and  Mod.  Lat.  6ra/ic7titE  =  gills.] 

Ichth^. :  A  section  of  Siluridse  (q.v.),  with 
one  group,  Doradina,  comprising  several 
genera  from  South  America,  and  one  (the 
most  important)  from  tropical  Africa.  [Syno- 
EONTis.]  Tlie  rayed  dorsal,  if  present,  is 
short ;  gill- membranes  confluent  with  the 
ikin  of  the  isthmus. 

■sten-och'-ro-my,  s.  [Pref.  steno-,  and  Gr. 
xpw/jia  (chroma)  =  colour.] 

Printing:  The  production  of  many  colours 
at  one  impression.  Mr.  E.  Meyei-stein  de- 
scribed his  method  of  doing  this  at  the  Society 
of  Arts  (Dec.  IS,  1876). 

stcn-6-c6-r6'-nine.  a.  [Pref.  steno-;  Lat. 
corona,  -—  a  crown,  and  Eng.  sufl".  -ine.J 


Zool.  :  Having  narrow-crowned  molar  teeth. 
"  It  has  been  suggeated  to  me  that  the  contrasted 
terms  of  Diuotheriau  and  Hippopotainiue  types  may 
mialead,  through  being  BUppoaed  to  imply  a  greater 
amount  buth  of  aflinity  aud  of  difference  than  ia  in- 
tended. I  propose,  tlierefore,  to  substitute  for  the 
former  Eurycorouine  or  broad-crowued  tyiw,  aud  for 
the  latter  ktenocoronine  or  narrow-crowned  type.  '— 
Falconer:  Palwont.  Memoirs,  ii.  83.    (Note.) 

sten'-o-derm,  s.  [Stenoderma.]  Any  indi- 
vidual of  the  genus  Stenoderma  (q.v.). 

Bten-d-der'-nia,  s.  [Pref  steno-,  and  Gr. 
Sep^oL  (derma)  ='skin.] 

Zool.  ;  The  type-genus  of  Stenodermata 
(q.v.).  Crown  of  head  slightly  elevated ; 
muzzle  very  short  and  broad  ;  nose-leaf  well 
developed  in  front  of  nasal  aperture ;  inter- 
femoral  membrane  short.  Three  species,  Steno- 
dermxi  ackradophilum,  S.  rvfum,  and  S.  fal- 
catum.  The  genus  is  divided  into  several  sub- 
genera. 

sten-o-der'-ma-ta,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.,  pL 
of  stenoderma  (q.v.).] 

Zool. :  A  group  of  Bats,  family  Phyllo- 
stomidie  (q.v.),  from  the  Neotropical  region. 
Muzzle  very  short,  and  generally  broad  in 
front ;  nose-leaf  generally  short,  horseshoe- 
shaped  in  front  and  lanceolate  behind  ;  inter- 
femoral  membrane  always  concave  behind  ; 
no  tail ;  inner  margin  of  lips  fringed  with 
conical  papillae. 

sten'-o-gr&pll,  s.  [Pref.  steno-,  and  Gr.  vpa^w 
(^rapTw)  =  to  write.  ]  A  production  of  steno- 
graphy ;  any  writing  in  shorthand. 

"The  reporters'  room,  in  which  they  redact  their 
hasty  ttenograpfiM." — Emerton ;  English  Traitt,  ch.  xr. 

Sten'-d-grapl^  v.t.  [Stenograph,  s.]  To 
write  or  repoi't  in  stenography  or  shorthand. 

Sten-og'-ra-pher,  s,  [Eng.  stenograph(y) ; 
-gr.]  One  who  practises  or  is  skilled  in  the 
art  of  stenography ;  a  shorthand- writer. 

"  The  speech  as  a  whole  is  evolved  to  a  ttenographer 
before  it  is  addressed  to  an  audience." — Daily  Tele- 
grapli,  Dec.  26,  1885. 

sten-6-graph'-ic,  sten-o-gr&ph'-ic-al, 

a.  [Bug.  stenugraph(y)  ;  -ic,  -ical.]  Of  or  per- 
taining to  stenography  or  the  art  of  writing 
in  shorthand  ;  written  or  expressed  in  short- 
band. 

Sten-og'-ra-pllist,  s.  [Eng.  sUnograph(y) ; 
-ist.]    A  st'enographer ;  a  shorthand- writer. 

Sten-o^-ra-ph^,  s.  [Stenograph.]  A 
generic  term' applied  to  any  system  of  short- 
hand (q.v.),  whether  based  upon  phonetic, 
alphabetic,  or  hieroglyphic  principles. 

"  The  alphabet  should  fumiah  a  good  basis  for  a 
system  of  stenography,  yet  stenographic  hooks,  crooks, 
and  contmctions  should  form  uo  essential  part  of  the 
regular  writing. "—iScriftTier'a  Magazine,  Oct.,  18/8,  p. 
762. 

Ste-no'-ni-an,  a-  [From  Mod.  Lat.  Stenoni- 
anus,  from  'Stenonius,  the  Latinised  form  of 
(Nicholas)  Steno  or  Stenon,  an  eminent  Dan- 
ish anatomist  (1631  (or  8)-1686),  physician  to 
Ferdinand  II.,  Gjand  Duke  of  Tuscany,  and 
titular  bishop  of  Titiopolis.] 
Anat. :  Of  or  belonging  to  Steno.  (See  etym.) 

Stenonian-duct,  s. 

Amit. :  A  name  sometimes  given  to  the 
parotid  duct ;  from  Steno,  its  discoverer. 

sten-6-pet'-a-lous,   a.      [Pref.  steno-,  and 
Gr.  nera\ov  (petalon).'}    [Petal.] 
Bot. :  Narrow  petaled.    (Paxton.") 

Sten-oph'-^l-lous,  a.    [Pref.  steno-,  and  Gr. 
ii>vK\ov  (phullon)  =  a  leaf.] 
Bot  :  Narrow-leaved. 

sten'-ops,  s.     [Pref.  steno-,  and  Gr.  otp  (ops) 
=  the  countenance.] 
Zool. :  A  synonym  of  Loris  (q.v.). 

Sten-6p'-ter-^x,  «.  [Pref.  steno-,  and  Qt. 
TTTcpuf  (pier«x)  =  a  wing.] 

Entom. :  A  genus  of  Hippoboscidffi  (q.v.), 
infesting  birds.  Stenopteryx  hirundinis  occurs 
numerously  in  the  plumage  of  young  swallows. 

sten-o-rhyn-clu'-nse,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat. 
stenorhynchlus) :  Lat.  fem.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -ince.] 
Zool. :  A  sub-family  of  Phocidee  (q.v.),  with 
five  genera,  Monachus,  Stenorhynchus  (= 
Ogmorhinus,  Pet.),  Lobodon,  Leptonyx,  and 
Ommatophoca.  (Flower:  Ency.  Brit.,  xv.  443.) 
Molars  two-rootetl,  except  the  first.  On  the 
bind  feet  the  fourth  and  fifth  toes  greatly  ex- 


ceed the  others  in  length  ;  nails  rudimentary 
or  absent.  Monachus  from  the  Meditenanean, 
the  other  genera  from  the  shores  of  the 
southern  hemisphere. 

sten-o-rhyn'-chiis,  s.   [Pref.  steno-,  and  Gr, 
pvyxos  (rhungchos)  =  the  snout.] 
Zoology  ; 

1.  A  genus  of  Stenorhyncbinse  (q.v.)  Skull 
elongated  ;  molars  with  three  pointed  cusps. 
Flower  recognizes  one  species,  i>.  leptonyx,  the 
Sea  Leopard,  widely  distributed  in  the  Ant- 
arctic and  south  temperate  seas.  Mivart 
(Proc.  Zool.  Soc,  1885,  pp. 484-501)  merges  Lobo- 
don in  Stenorhynchus,  which  in  his  classifi- 
cation contains  two  species— S.  leptonyx  aud 
S.  carcinopJiagtis. 

2.  A  genus  of  Maildse  (q.v.). 

Sten-OS'-to-ma,    s.      (Pref.  steno-,   and  Or. 
oTO/ua  (stoma)  =  the  mouth.] 

Palceont. :  A  genus  of  Berycidse,  with 
granular  scales,  from  the  Upper  Chalk. 

oten-6-stom'-g.-ta,  s.  pi.    [Stenostoma.] 
Zool. :  A  sub-order  of  Ctenophora,  having 
the    mouth    small    and  narrow.      Families : 
SaQcatffi,  Lobatae,  and  Taeniatse.    (Nicholson.) 

*  stent  (1),  v.t.  &  i.    [A.S.  styntan,  gestenta/n.] 

A,  Trans. :  To  keep  within  limits ;  to  re- 
strain, to  stint. 

B.  Intrans. ;  To  cease,  to  stint,  to  stop. 

stent  (2),  v.t.    [Stent  (2),  s.] 

Scots  Law :  To  assess  ;  to  tax  at  &  certain 
rate. 

*  stent  (1),  s.    [Stent  (1),  v.]    A  stopping,  » 
ceasing ;  stint. 

stent  (2),  s,     [Low  Lat.  extenta  =  valuation, 
from  extendo  (0.  Fr.  estendre)  ■=  to  estimate.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  An  allotted  portion  ;  a  quan- 
tity, a  task  ;  work  to  be  performed  in  a  certain 
manner ;  stint.    (Scotch.) 

2.  Scots  Law :  A  valuation  of  property  iu 
order  to  taxation ;  a  tax,  a  tribute. 

"  Our  Laird  gets  in  bis  racked  rents, 
His  coals,  his  kain,  and  a'  his  stents." 

Burns:  TiaaDogw. 

stent  (3),  «.    [Etym.  doubtful.] 

Mining :  The  rubbish  constituting  the 
waste-heaps  at  mines. 

8tenf-ing,  stent'-on,  s.    [Etym.  doubtful.] 
Mining :  An  opening  in  a  wall  in  a  coal- 
mine.    (Prov.) 

stenton-wall,  s. 

Mining:  The  pillar  of  coal  between  two 
winning  headways. 

Sten'-tor,  s.    [See  def.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang.  :  The  name  of  a  Greek  herald 
in  the  Trojan  war,  famous  for  the  loudness  of 
his  voice,  which  was  said  to  equal  that  of 
fifty  other  men  together:  hence,  a  person 
having  a  very  loud,  strong  voice. 

2.  JBboL ;  Trumpet -animalcule;  the  type- 
genus  of  Stentoiidae(q.v.),  cosmopolitan,  with 
numerous  species,  from  salt  and  fresh  water, 
mostly  social.  Animalcules  sedentary  or  mobile 
at  will ;  body  conical  or  trumpet-shaped,  often 
brilliantly  coloured,  covered  with  cilia,  ante- 
rior portion  widened  and  fringed  with  a  mar- 
ginal row  of  longer  cilia,  with  a  spiral  row 
extending  from  the  mouth.  They  ara  amang 
the  largest  and  most  beautiful  of  the  class,  of 
which  they  are  the  earliest  known  membej-a, 
the  first  record  of  them  being  by  Trembly, 
who  described  them  under  the  nauie  »f 
Funnel-like  Polypes,  in  Phil.  Trans.  (1744). 
They  increase  by  oblique  fission,  and  by  genus 
separating  from  the  band-like  endoplast.  Qae 
species,  Stentor  niger,  is  common  in  punds  is 
Eppiug  Forest. 

sten  -  tor' -  i  -  an,  a.    [Lat.  stentereTis;  fir. 
arevTopeLos  (stentoreios).'] 

1.  Extremely  loud,  like  the  voice  of  Stenfew- 
"They  echo  forth  in  stentorian  cIbbioiiI'S.'— 59r  f> 

Serbert :  Travels,  p.  326. 

2.  Able  to  utter  a  very  loud  asujul:  aa, 
stentorian  lungs. 

sten-tor'-i-dse,  «.  pi.    [Mod.  Lat.  sterUor; 
Lat.  fem.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.] 

Zool :  A  family  of  Heterotrichous  lafu- 
soria,  with  three  genera.  Animalcules  free- 
swimming  or  temporarily  adherent,  higbiy 
elastic  and  contractile,  more  or  less  elongate 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father ;   we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there ;   pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;  go,  p&t» 
<ir>  wore,  W9l^  worli,,  who,  son;  mute»  cub,  ciire,  v^«Gi  cur>  rule,  full;  try,  Syrian,    ce.  ce  =  e;  ey  =  a;  au  =  kw« 
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-and  cylincl  deal ;  often  inhaljiting,  either  singly 
or  socially,  a  mucilaginous  or  hardened  slieath 
or  lorica.    (Kent.) 

•  Sten-tor'-S-ous,  a.  [Lat.  stentoreits.]  Sten- 
torian. 

"The  loudiiesa  of  hia  ttentoriou3  voic9."— Fuller: 
Church  Hist.,  X.  iv.  64. 

•  Sten-t6r-6n'-ic,  a.  [Eng.  stentor ;  -onic] 
Stentorian  ;  very  loua. 

"He  measures  out  hia  own  sttmtoronic  voice."— 5p. 
Warburton :  Doctrine  of  Grace,  bk.  ii.,  ch.  v. 

*sten-tdr-6-ph6n'-ic,  a.  [Gr.  Sre'in-wp 
(Steiitor)  =  Stentor,  and  ^otirq  (phone)  =  a 
voice.]  Spealiing  or  sounding  very  loud ; 
stentorian. 

"  I  heard  a  formidable  noiaa. 
Loud  AB  the  ste7tt'roijhonick  voice, 
That  roiir'd  far  off!'* 

Butler :  Budibreu.  III.  1.  251. 

8ten'-US,  s.     [Gr.  o-rems  (stenos)  =  narrow.] 
lintom. :  The  typical  genus  of  Stenidffi(q.v.). 
About  64  species  are  British.    (Sliarp.) 

Step,  "^  stappe,  "^steppe,  v.i.  &  t.  [A.S. 
stapan  (pa.  t.  stop,  pa.  par.  stapen)  —  to  go,  to 
advance  ;  sttppan  =  to  step  ;  Dut.  &  Low  Ger. 
stappen;  O. -Fris.  st^ypa^  stapa.]    [Step,  s.] 

A.  Intransitive : 
I,  Literally : 

1.  To  move  by  a  single  ■change  of  the  place 
of  the  foot;  to  move  the  foot  and  leg  in  walk- 
ing ;  to  advance  or  recede  by  a  movement  of 
the  foot,  or  feet,  -forwards,  backwards,  or 
sideways. 

"They  were  afraid  of  the  lions;  so  they  stepped 
back,  aud  went  behind." — Bunyan :  Pilgntn  s  t^'o- 
grejis,  pt.  ii. 

2.  To  go,  to  walk,  to  march.  (Used  espe- 
cially and  colloquially  of  a  little  distance  and 
a  limited  purpose.) 

"Step  into'tbe  chamber." — Shdkegp.:  iferri/  Wives 
Ujf  Windsor,  iv,  3. 

3.  To  walk  or  move  gravely,  slowly,  or 
resolutely. 

**  Home,  from  his  morning  task,  tbe  awaiu  retreats, 
Hia  flook  before  hiin  stepping  to  the  fold." 

Thomson :  Summer,  221. 

H.  Figuratively : 

1.  To  advance  or  come,  as  it  were,  suddenly 
01  by  chance.    (Usually  followed  by  into.) 

"  Ventidius  lately 
Buried  his  father,  by  whose  death  he's  stepp'd 
'     Into  a  great  estate."  Shakesp. :  Timon,  ill.  2. 

2.  To  advance. 

"  I  am  in  blood 
Stept  in  so  far,  that  should  I  wade  no  more, 
Beturuing  were  as  tedious  as  go  o'er." 

Slmkep. :  Macbeth,  iti.  4- 

3.  To  go  in  imagination  ;  to  move  mentally. 

"  They  are  stepping  almost  three  thousand  yeara 
back  into  the  remotest  autiqulty." — Pope:  Iliad. 
(fref.) 

B.  Transitive: 

1,  Ordinary  Language : 

*  1.  To  set,  as  the  foot. 

2.  To  measure  by  stepping  or  walking  over 
and  counting  the  steps  :  as,  To  sUp  a  piece  of 
ground. 

II.  Naut.  :  To  fix  the  foot  of,  as  a  mast ;  to 
lerect  in  readiness  for  setting  sail. 
TT 1.  To  step  aside : 

(1)  To  move  or  walk  a  little  distance ;  to 
withdraw  a  short  distance. 

*  (2)  To  deviate  from  the  right  path  ;  to  err, 

2.  To  step  out : 

(1)  To  go  out  of  doors,  generally  for  a  short 
time  or  distance. 

"  When  your  master  wants  a  servant  who  happens 
to  be  abroad,  answer,  that  he  had  but  that  miuute 
ttejjt  sut." — Swift :  Instructions  to  Servants. 

(2)  To  increase  the  length  but  not  the 
rapidity  of  the  step. 

3.  To  step  short : 

Mil. :  To  diminish  the  length  or  rapidity  of 
the  step,  according  to  the  established  rules. 

•Step,  steppe,  s.  [A.S.  etcepe,  from  stapan  = 
to  go,  to  advance,  to  step  ;  Dut.  stap  =  a  foot- 
print, a  footstep  ;  Ger.  staffe.] 

L  Ordinary  Language : 

1,  Literally: 

(1)  A  pace ;  an  advance  or  movement  made 
l^  one  removal  of  the  foot,  as  in  walking. 

"  Over  fields  aud  waters,  as  in  air 
Smooth  sliding  without  rtep."  _,„  „  „ 

MUton  :  P.  £.,  viii.  302. 

(2)  One  remove  in  climbing,  or  in  ascending 
or  descending  a  stair ;  a  stair. 

"  Upon  the  second  step  of  that  small  pile . . . 
He  sat,  and  ate  hia  food  in  solitude." 

Wm-dsvHyrth  :  Old  Cumberland  Beggar. 


(3)  A  round  or  rung  of  a  ladder. 

(4)  The  space  passed  over  or  measured  by  a 
single  movement  of  tlie  foot ;  the  distance 
between  the  feet  in  walking  or  running ;  a  pace. 

"  The  gradus,  a  Roman  measure,  may  be  translated 
B,8tep,  Of  the  half  of  a  pasaus  or  -pa.ce."~Arbuthiiut : 
On  Coins. 

(5)  A  footprint,  a  footstep  ;  the  print  or 
impression  of  the  foot ;  a  track. 

(6)  (PI.)  A  self-supporting  ladder,  with  flat 
steps,  much  used  in  reaching  to  a  moderate 
height ;  a  pair  of  steps  ;  a  step-ladder. 

2.  Figuratively: 

(1)  Gait;  mannerof  walking  ;  also  the  sound 
of  tiie  step  or  setting  down  the  foot ;  footfall ; 
as,  A  person  is  recognized  by  his  step. 

(2)  A  degree  or  grade  in  progress  or  rank, 
especially  a  degree  of  advance  or  promotion; 
a  higher  grade  of  rank ;  promotion;  a  decisive 
gain  or  advantage. 

"  He  gets  hia  step,  and  at  once  assumes  an  air  of 
greater  aud  becomiug  importance." — Daily  Telegraph, 
Dec.  29,  1884. 

(3)  A  gradation,  a  degree. 

"The  same  sin  for  substance  bath  sundry  sfe;M  and 
de^nrees,  in  respect  whereof  one  man  beeometh  a  muie 
heinous  offender  than  auother." — Perkins. 


(4)  A  small  space  or  distance. 

"  There  ia  but  a  step  between  me  and  death," — i 
Samuel  xx.  3. 

(5)  (Fl.)  The  course  which  one  follows. 

(6)  A  proceeding ;  the  first  of  a  series  of 
proceedings ;  measure,  action  ;  course  adopted. 

"  Such  a  step  would  be  attended  by  considerable 
diinger  to  the  Sxmuish  throne."—  DaUg  Chronicle, 
Sept.  7,  1385. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Carpentry : 

(1)  The  foot-piece  of  any  timber. 

(2)  The  tread  of  a  stair. 

2.  Machinery : 

(1)  The  lower  brass  of  a  journal-box  or 
pillow-block. 

(2)  The  socket  for  the  lower  pivot  of  a 
spindle  or  vertical  shaft ;  an  ink.  Sometimes 
called  a  breast. 

3.  Music :  A  term  often  applied  to  one  of 
the  larger  diatonic  degrees  or  intervals  of  the 
scale,  as  between  one  and  two. 

4.  Shipwright. :  The  block  in  which  the  foot 
of  a  mast  is  placed. 

5.  Vehicles:  A  foot-piece  to  assist  one  in 
entering  or  descending  from  a  carriage. 

TT  1.  Pair  of  steps:  A  step-ladder  (q.  v.). 

2.  Step  by  step  : 

(1)  By  a  gradual  and  regular  process. 

"  Put  it  into  words,  and  step  bg  step  ahow  it  another." 
—Locke:  On  Hum.  Undergt,.  bk.  li.,  ch.  ix. 

(2)  Moving  as  fast ;  keeping  together. 

3,  To  take  a  step  (or  steps) :  To  make  a  move- 
ment in  a  certain  direction  (Lit.  d  Jig.),  to 
move  in  a  matter  ;  to  take  action. 

Step-bit,  s. 

Locksmith.  :  A  notched  key-bit. 

Step-box,  s. 

Mach. :  A  case  for  a  bearing  surface  at  the 
lower  end  of  a  vertical  spindle  or  shaft. 

step-grate,  s.  A  furnace-grate  in  several 
successive  heights,  like  stairs. 

Step  -  ladder,  s.  A  portable  ladder, 
usually  having  flat  steps,  and  its  own  means 
of  support  by  struts  or  posts. 

*  Step-stone,  ».    A  stepping-stone  (q.v.). 

Step-wheels,  s.  pi.  Wheels  having  seve- 
ral sets  of  teeth  on  the  circumference  forming 
a  series  of  steps.    (JRossiter.) 

Step-,  pref.  [AS.  siedp  =  orphaned,  deprived 
of  its  parent ;  cogn.  with  Dut.  stief-,  as  in 
stiefzoon,  stie/dochter,  &c. ;  Icel.  stjup-,  as  stjup- 
son,  stjupddttir,  &c.  :  Bzn.  sted-,  as  in  stedbam; 
Sw.  styf-,  as  in  siyfbam;  Ger.  stief-,  as  in 
stiefsohn,  stief tockter,  &c. ;  O.  H.  Ger.  stiuf 
Cf.  O.  H.  Ger.  stiufan  =  to  deprive  of  parents.] 
A  prefix  used  before  child,  brother,  sister, 
father,  mother,  daughter,  and  the  like,  to 
signify  that  the  person  spoken  of  is  a  relative 
only  by  the  marriage  of  a  parent.  It  was 
originally  used  in  the  compounds  stepc^iild, 
stephaim,  stepson,  and  stepdaughter,  as  re- 
ferring to  orphaned  persons  (see  etym.),  and 
was  afterwards  extended  to  stepfatlier,  step- 
mother, &ic. 

step'-balm,  ^ 

(q.v.). 


[A.B.  steopheam.]  A  stepchild 


Step'-broth-er,  s.  [Pref.  step-,  and  Eng. 
brother.]  A  stepfatlter  or  stepmother's  son 
by  a  former  wife  or  husband. 

Step'-9hild,  M.  [A.S.  stedpdld.]  The  child  of 
a  husband  or  wife  by  a  former  wife  or  husband. 

*  Step'-dame,  s.  [Pref,  step-,  and  Eng.  dame.] 
A  stepmother. 

"  His  cruell  stepdame,  seeing  what  was  done." 

Spenser  :  F.  <;/.,  I.  v.  89. 

step'-daugh-ter  {gh  silent),  s.  [A.S.  ste&p- 
dohtor.]  The  daughter  of  a  husband  or  wife 
by  a  former  wife  or  husband. 


^  stepe. 


[Steep,  a.] 


Step'-fa-ther,  s.  [A.S.  stedpfoider.]  A 
mother's  s'ecoud  or  subsequent  husband. 

Steph-an'-i-a,  s.  [Named  after  S.  Stephan, 
professor  of  botany  at  Moscow,  who  died  in 
1817.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Cissampelidese.  The  root 
of  Stepliania  hernandifoUa,  an  Indian  plant,  is 
an  astringent  useful  in  fevers,  urinary  dis- 
eases, dyspepsia,  &c. 

Steph'-  an  -  ite,  s.  [A  f  ter  the  Archduke 
atephan  of  Austria  ;  suff.  -lie  (Min.).'] 

Min.  :  An  ore  of  silver  occurring  both  in 
crystals  and  massive.  Crystallization,  ortho- 
rhombic.  Hajdness,  2  to  25  ;  sp.  gr.  6'269  ; 
lustre,  metallic;  colour  and  streak,  iron-black. 
Compos.:  sulphur,  16-2;  antimony,  15"3 ; 
silver,  68-5  =  100,  corresponding  with  the 
formula  5AgS  +  SbsSg.  Occurs  with  other 
silver  ores  in  lodes  in  vajious  localities. 

Steph-a-no-,  pref.  Gr.  o-Tc^ai/os  (Uephanos) 
=  a  crown,  a  garland.] 

Phys. :  Resembling  a  crown  or  garland ; 
bearing  circular  processes. 

Steph-.a-noc'-er-as,  s.  [Pref.  stepJmv/)-,  and 
Gr.  /cepas  (keras)=a.  horn.]  [Ammonite,  B. 
II.  2.] 

steph-a-n69'-er-6s,  s.  [Stephanoceras.] 
Zool. :  A  genus  of  Floscularidge.  Eyes 
single;  rotatory  organ  divided  into  five  ten- 
tacular lobes,  furnished  with  vibratile  cilia, 
with  which  the  animal  takes  its  prey;  body 
attached  by  the  base  to  a  cylindrical  hyaline 
tube.  One  species,  Stephanoceros  eichhomii, 
Jjj  inch  long,  from  fresh  water. 

steph-a-no-mo-nSid'-i-dse,  s.  pi  [Mod. 
Lat.  st'epkanomonas,  genit.  step}ianonionad(is) ; 
Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  euff.  -idee.] 

Zool.:  A  family  of  Cilio-Flagellata ;  ani- 
malcules free-swimming,  bearing  a  single  ter- 
minal flagellum,  the  base  of  which  is  embi-accd 
by  a  brush-like  fascicle,  or  uninterrupted 
circular  wreath  of  cilia.  One  genus,  Stephano- 
monas,  with  one,  or  possibly  two,  species. 
(Kent.) 

steph-a-nd-mon'-as,  s.  [Pref.  stephano', 
and  Mod.  Lat.  monas   (q.v.).]     [Stephano- 

MONADID.*:.] 

steph-a-no-sjy'-phus,  s.  [Pref.  stephaTUh, 
and  Gr.  o-kv^o?  (skuphos)  =  a  cup.] 

Zool. :  The  only  known  genus  of  Thecome- 
dusas.  Animal  consisting  of  a  series  of  chitin- 
ous  tubes  embedded  in  a  sponge,  and  opening 
by  oscula.  From  these  the  animal,  which  has 
a  crown  of  tentacles,  at  intervals  protrudes 
itself. 

ateph-^niir'-iis,  s.  [Pref.  stephanio)-,  ana 
Gr.  ovpd  (aura)  =  the  tail.] 

Zool. :  A  genus  of  Strongylidse  (q.v.),  alliod 
to  Strongylus  (q.v.).  Steplianurus  dentat/aa 
probably  produces,  in  whole  or  in  part,  tbs 
hog-cholera  of  the  United  States. 

step'-moth-er,  *  step-mod-er,  s.    |[A.B. 

ste6pm6der.^ 

1.  Ord.  Lang, :  A  father's  second  or  subse- 
quent wife. 

"  You  Bhall  not  find  me,  daughter. 
After  the  slander  of  most  stepmothers. 
Ill-eyed  unto  you."  Shakesp. :  Ogmbeline,  1 1. 

2.  Bot. :  Viola  tricolor. 

Step'-moth-er-lj^,  a.  [Eng.  stepmother ;  -ly.} 
Of,  belonging  to,  or  befitting  a  stepmother; 
hence,  neglectful,  harsh. 


Step'-par-ent,  s.  [Pref.  step,  and  Eng.  parent} 
A  stepfather  or  stepmother. 


^finl,  bo^;  pout,  j6frl;  cat.  9011,  chorus,  9liiu,  bench;  go.  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a§;  expect,  Xenophon,  e^lst.   -ing. 
-cian.  -tian  =  shgj>-   -tion,  -sioa  =  shun ;  -tion,  -§ion  =  zhun.    -cious,  -tious,  -sious  =  shua.   -ble,  -die.  &c.  =  M9U  deL 
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steppe— stereo- 


STEPPED-BACK. 


Bteppe,  s.  [Russ.  stejie  =  a  waste,  a  heath,  a 
Bteppe.]  A  term  applied  to'  one  of  those  ex- 
tensive plaius  which,  with  the  occasional  in- 
terpolation of  low  ranges  of  hills,  stretch 
from  the  Dnieper  across  the  south-east  of 
European  Russia,  round  the  shores  of  the 
Caspian  and  Ai'al  seas,  between  the  Altai  and 
Ural  cliains,  and  occupy  the  low  lands  of 
Siberia.  In  spring  they  are  covered  with 
verdui-e,  but  for  th"  greater  part  of  the  year 
they  are  dry  and  barren. 

if  There  are  three  different  kinds  of  steppe, 
viz.,  grass,  salt,  and  sand  steppes,  each  main- 
taining peculiar  forms  of  vegetation. 

steppe  -  zuurrain,  s.  The  rinderpest 
(q.v.). 

Stepped,  a.  [Eng.  step;  -ed.]  Having; steps 
or  grades. 

Stepped-gauge,  s.  A  form  of  gauge 
having  a  series  of  notches  which  may  tit 
varying  sizes  of  holes. 

stepped-gearing,  s. 

Mach.  :  An  invention  of  Dr.  Hooke  for 
obtaining  a  continuous  bearing  between  the 
meshing  surfaces  of  gear-wheels. 

stepped-key,  s. 

Locksjjiith. :  The  same  as  Bit- 
key  (q.v.). 

Stepped -rack,  s.  A  rack 
having  teeth  arranged  in  several 
rows,  which  alternate  with  each 
other  so  as  to  produce  the  nni- 
furmity  of  motion  due  to  smaller 
teeth,  wit-hout  sacrifice  of 
strength.  The  teeth  of  tlje  pinicm 
with  which  it  geara  are,  of  course,  correspond- 
ingly arranged. 

fltep'-per,  s.  [Eng.  step,  v.  ;  -er.]  One  who 
steps ;  one  that  has  a  gait,  good  or  bad ; 
specif,  applied  to  a  horse,  in  reference  to  his 
high  action  in  trotting.     [Hiqh-steppiir.] 

"The  man  who  krauts  &  pair  of  steppers."— Field, 
Jan.  16, 1686. 

%tep'-ping,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  5.    [Step,  v.] 

A,  &  "R,  As  pr.  par.  £  particip.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  As  subst. :  A  step  ;  motion  ;  progress  or 
advance. 

"But  still  the  flood  crept  by  little  steppivg»."—Bp. 
Taylor:  Sermvtit,  vol.  i,  ser.  8, 

Stepping-stone,  s. 

1,  Lit,  :  A  raised  stone  in  a  stream  or 
swampy  places,  by  stepping  on  which  a  per- 
son may  cross  without  wetting  or  dirtying 
the  feet. 

2.  Fig. :  An  aid  or  means  for  the  accom- 
plishment of  an  end  or  the  gaining  of  an  ob- 
ject ;  a  help,  an  advantage. 

"  Those  obatacles  his geuius  had  turDed.into  stepping- 
stones." — Macaulay :  Wat.  Eng.,  ch.  xi.' 

Crtep'-Sis-ter,  s.  [Pref.  sie.p-,  and  Eng.  sister.] 
A  stepfather  or  stepmother's  daughter  by  a 
former  wife  or  husband. 

Btep'-s6n,  *  step-sone,  s.  [A.S.  steopmnu.] 
The  son  of  a  husband  or  wife  by  a  former  wife 
or  husband. 

-Ster,  8\iff.  [A.S.  -estre  (the  same  as  in  the 
L;it.  oleaster,  Low  Lat.  poetaster).  Cf.  Dut. 
spinsier  =  a  spinster ;  zaugs/er  =  a  female 
singer.  In  A.S.  we  also  find  hearpes(re=a 
female  harper,  webbesire  =:  a  female  weaver, 
fitlitlestre  =.  A  female  fiddler,  fajcts^ri?,  &c.}  A 
stilhx  denoting  occupation  :  as,  malts/er,  gaine- 
sier,  songster,  huckster,  &c.  Up  to  the  end  of 
the  thirteenth  century  the  suffix  -ster  was  a 
characteristic  sign  of  the  feminine  gender, 
and  by  its  means  new  feminines  could  be 
always  formed  from  the  masculine.  In  the 
fntirteenth  century  the  suff.  -ster  began  to 
give  place  to  the  Norman-French  -ess,  and 
tiiere  is  consequently  a  want  of  uniformity  in 
tiip  employment  of  this  suffix.  Thus  Robert 
de  Brunne  uses  sangst-er  (songster)  as  a  mas- 
culine. A  good  number  of  words  with  this 
suffix  are  to  be  found  as  feminines  even  late 
in  the  fifteenth  century :  as,  kenips^pr,  web- 
ster,  sewsfer,  Kix^ct-,  &c.  In  modern  English 
there  is  only  one  feminine  with  this  suffix, 
viz,,  spinster,  though  huckster  was  used  very 
late  as  a  feminine,  and  sev/ster  is  still  used 
iu  Scotland  and  provincial  dialects.  When 
the  original  feminine  force  of  the  suffix  -ster 
was  forgotten  or  lost,  some  new  feminines 
wore  formed  from  English  feminines  by  the 


addition  of  the  French  suiRx  -ess:  as,  seam- 
st^,  seamstress,  songster,  songs(7'ess,  which  ai-e 
thuSsTeally  double  feminines. 

"  The  suffix  -iter  now  of teu  marks  the  agent  with 
more  or  less  a  sense  of  contempt  and  depreciation,  as 
punster,  trickster."— jtforrii."  English  Accidence,  p.  90. 

ster-,  pref.    [Stereo-.] 

*  ster-c6r-a'-ceous  (ce  as  sh),  a,  [Lat. 
stertMS,  genit.  stercorls  =  dung,]  Pertaining 
to  or  composed  of  dung ;  partaking  of  the 
nature  of  dung. 

"  The  stable  yields  a  stercoraceous  heap." 

Cowper :  Task,  iii.  463, 

stercoraceous-vomitmg,  s. 

Pathol.  :  Vomiting  of  foeeal  matter,  some- 
times occurring  in  enteritis  and  obstruction 
of  the  bowels. 

*  Ster'-cor-an-ism,  s.    [Stercoranist.] 

Church  Hist.  :  The  belief  that  the  Eucharistic 
elements  suffered  pliysical  change  in  the  body 
of  the  recipient.  During  the  controversy  on 
Transubstantiation,  in  the  eleventh  century, 
the  charge  of  stercoranism  was  brought  against 
the  believers  in  and  the  objectors  to  that  dog- 
ma by  their  respective  opponents. 

"  It  is  not  easy  to  determine  the  precise  form  of  this 
indecent  charge  as  advanced  by  eitfier  i);u'ty.  The  be- 
lievers in  transubstautiation  supposed  the  sacraiaeiital 
elements  not  to  pass  through  tlie  huumu  body  like 
ordinary  aliments,  but  to  become  wholly  incorporated 
with  the  bodies  of  the  communicants ;  so  that  on  their 
principles  they  could  not  be  justly  charged  with  ster- 
coranum.  On  tlie  contrary,  the  opposera  of  ti-anaiib- 
stautiation  supposed  the  substance  of  the  sauraiiientikl 
elements  to  undergo  the  ordinary  changes  in  the 
stomach  and  bowels  of  the  communicant ;  so  that  by 
assuming  that  these  elements  had  become  the  real 
body  and  blood  of  Ohi'ist,  they  might  be  charged  with 
stercoranistn ;  but  it  was  only  by  assuming  wliat  they 
expressly  denied,  namely,  the  truth  of  the  doctrine  of 
transubstantiation.  Thus  neither  imrty  could  he  justly 
taxed  with  this  odious  consequence;  and  yet  a  dex- 
terous disputant,  by  resorting  to  a  little  perveraion  of 
his  ant^ouist's  views,  might  easily  cast  upon  him  this 
vulgar  and  unseemly  reproach."  — Jfosfteim;  Hccles. 
Hist  (ed.  Reid),  p.  31S.    (Note  2.) 

*  Ster'-cor-an-ist,  s.  [Fr.  stercoraniste,  from 
Eccles.  Lat.'  stet-coramsta,  from  Lat.  stercus, 
genit.  s/ercons  =  dung.  ] 

Eccles. :  One  charged  with  holding  that  the 
Eucharistic  elements  suffered  physical  change 
in  the  Itody  of  the  recipient.  Tlie  word  appears 
to  have  been  first  applied  by  Card.  Humbert, 
about  the  middle  of  the  eleventh  century,  to 
the  Greek  monk  Nicetas. 

"  He  [Radbert]  doas  not,  however,  apply  the  term 
stercoranists  to  his  opponents." — McClifUock  &  strong  : 
Cydop.  Bib.  Lit.,  ix.  X,014. 

*  Ster-co-rar'-i-an,  s.  [Lat.  stercorariiis  = 
pertaining  to  dung,]  The  same  as  Sterco- 
ranist (q.v.). 

ster-c6-rar-i-i'-nse,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  ster- 
Gorari(us);  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -incB.] 
[Stercorarius.] 

ster-co-rar'-i-us,  ».  [Lat.  =  pertaining  to 
dung.] 

Ornith. :  Skua  (((.v.),  a  genus  of  Laridse,  in 
some  classifications  made  a  sub-family  Ster- 
corariiuse.  These  birds  were  at  first  classed 
with  the  Gulls  [LarusJ,  but  were  separated 
on  account  of  differences  in  external  charac- 
ters and  habits,  and  placed  in  a  separate 
genus,  Lestris  (q.v.).  The  Linnsean  name 
Stercorarius  was  adopted  by  Brisson,  with  a 
generic  description  (OmithoL,  vi.  150),  in  1760, 
and  is  now  revived  by  those  authors  who  are 
endeavouring  to  purify  nomenclature  and  to 
restore  to  use  names  originally  given. 

*  ster-cdr-ar-^,  s.  [Low  Lat.  stercoraHum, 
from  Lat.  stercus,  genit.  s(ercoris  =  dung.]  A 
place,  properly  secured  from  the  weatlier,  for 
containing  dung. 

*  ster-cor-ate,  v.t.  [Lat.  stercoratus,  pa.  par. 
of  stercoro  ~  to  manure,  from  stercits,  genit. 
i,tercoris=  dung.]    To  manure,  to  dung. 


*  ster-cor-a'-tion,  s.  [Lat.  stercoratio.]  The 
act  of  dunging;  the  act  of  manuring  with 
dung- 

"  The  stereoration  ot  the  soil,  and  promotion  of  the 
growth,  though  not  the  tirst  germination  of  the 
seminal  plant."— Tiay.'  On  the  Creation,  i, 

*  ster-cdr'-i-an-i§tm,  b,    [Stercoranism.] 

Ster-cor-ic'-d-lous»  a.  [Lat.  stercus,  genit. 
stercoris=  dung,  and  floio  =  to  inhabit.]  Living 
in  dung. 

"This  appears  to  be  probably  the  case  in  parasitic 
and  itercoricolous  forms."— £«c^c.  Brit.  (ed.  9thJ,  xix. 


*  ster'-c6r-ist,  s.  [Lat.  stercrts,  genit.  ato* 
coHs  =  dung.]    A  stercoranist. 

"  Writers  like  Sanchez  and  the  Stercoristt  who  had 
opened  frivolous  aud  uubecomiug  questiuns."  — /. 
Morley :  Voltaire,  ch.  v. 

ster'-cdr-ite,  s.  [Lat.  stercits,  genit.  stercor{is) 
=  dung  ;  suff.  -ite  (Min.).^ 

Min. :  A  mineral  found  in  crystalline  masses 
and  nodules  in  the  guano  of  Ichaboe.  Com- 
pos. :  phosphoric  acid,  34 '05  ;  ammonia,  12-40; 
soda,  14'92 ;  water,  38*G3  =  100,  corresponding 
with  the  formula  NaO,  NH40,P05  -I-  OHO.  This 
is  a  native  microcosmic  salt  (q.v.). 

*  ster'-cor-j?,  «.  [Stercorist.]  Excrement, 
dung. 

Ster-cu'-le-se,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  stercul(ia); 
Lat.  tern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  ~ece.] 

Bot.  :  A  tribe  of  Stercnliaceae.  Leaves 
simple  or  palmate;  flowers  by  abortion  uni- 
sexual. 

Ster-cu'-li-a,  s.  [Prom  a  Latin  god,  Ster- 
culius,  who  "presided  over  manuring  ;  stercus 
=  dung.  So  named  because  the  leaves  of 
some  species  are  fetid.] 

Bot.:  The  typical  genus  of  Stercnliaceae 
(q.v.).  Trees  with  soft  timber  ;  leaves  simple 
or  compound  ;  inflorescence  in  racemes  or 
panicles  ;  flowers  polygamous  or  monoscious ; 
calyx  somewhat  coriaceous,  five-lobed ;  petals 
none ;  carpels  follicular,  five  or  fewer,  each 
with  one  cell  and  one  or  many  seeds.  Stercidia 
urens  is  a  large  Indian  tree,  with  white  bark, 
cordate  leaves,  and  very  small  flowers  in  ter- 
minal panicles,  coming  out  in  February  or 
March.  The  tree  yields  an  inferior  sort  of 
tragacanth,  used  in  the  hospitals  at  Bombay 
and  in  making  sweetmeats,  and  native  guitars 
are  made  of  the  wood.  Its  seeds  are  cathartic. 
S.  villosa,  another  ludiaii  tree,  yields  a  similar 
gum  of  little  value.  The  bark  of  these,  and 
of  S.  colorata  and  S.  gvMata,  also  Indian  trees, 
yield  fibres  adapted  fur  cordage.  An  oil  may 
be  extracted  from  the  seeds  of  i>.  fcetida,  a 
large  East  Indian  evergreen,  by  boiling  tliein 
in  water.  Tiie  seeds  of  S.  toinentosa  and  S. 
acuminata,  African  species,  when  chewed  and 
sucked,  render  hulf-putrid  water  agreeable. 
iS.  Tragacaiitha,  of  Sierra  Leone,  yields  traga- 
canth (q.v,).  The  nuts  of  S.  balanghas,  S. 
foiiida,  and  5.  urenst  are  eaten  in  India,  and 
are  sometimes  roasted  like  coffee,  as  ai'e  those 
of  S.  nobilis  in  the  East  Indies,  and  those  ot 
S.  Chicha  and  S.  lasiantka  in  Brazil. 

ster-cu-li-a'-9e-£e,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  ster' 
culi{a);  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -acece.] 

Bot. :  Stereuliads  ;  an  order  of  Hypogynous 
Exogens,  alliance  Mai  vales.  Large  trees  or 
shrubs,  having  the  haii's,  if  present,  stellate. 
Leaves  with  free  deciduous  stipules;  calyx 
naked  or  surrounded  by  an  involucre  ;  sepals 
five,  more  or  less  united  at  the  base,  O'Stivation 
generally  valvate ;  petals  five  or  none,  aistiva- 
tion  convolute ;  stamens  indefinite,  monadel- 
phous  ;  anthers  two-celled,  turned  outwards  ; 
styles  five  or  three ;  fruit  capsular,  tln-ee- 
or  five-celled,  or  drupaceous,  berried,  or  con- 
sisting of  distinct  follicles  ;  seeds  sometimes 
winged  or  woolly.  Natives  of  warm  countries. 
Tribes,  Bombaceae,  Helicterese,  and  SterculetE. 
Genera,  34;  species,  125.    (Lindley.) 

ster-cu'-li-ad,  ».     [Mod.  Lat.  sterculi^a) 
Eng.  suff.  -ad.] 
Bot.  (PI.) :  The  Sterculiaceae  (q.v.). 

*  stere,  s.  &  v.    [Steer,  s.  &  v.] 

Stere,  s.  [Fr.,  from  Gr.  trrepeos  (s(greos)^ 
solid.]  The  French  unit  for  solid  measure, 
equal  to  a  cubic  metre,  or  35*3156  cubic  feet 

*  Stere,  v.t  &  i.    [Stir,  v.} 

*  stere-les,  *  stere-less,  u.    [Steerless.] 

t  ster-el-min'-tha,  s.  pi.  [Pref.  ster-,  and 
Gr.  e'Ajuii/s  (helmins),  genit.  €\fj.iv6oi  (Jielmin- 
thos)  =  a  tape-worm. J 

Zool. :  Owen's  name  for  one  of  the  two 
classes  into  which  he  divided  the  Entozoa, 
the  other  being  Coelelmintha.  It  is  equiva- 
lent to  the  Trematoda  (q.v.).  (See  extract 
under  Coelelmintha.] 

ster-e-6-,  ster-e-6-,  pref.     [Gr.  arepeo^ 

(stereos)  =  solid.]     Solid;  having  an  appear- 
ance of  solidity. 

"^  Authorities  differ  as  to  the  pronunciation 
of  the  first  e  in  ihis  prefix.  In  printing,  how- 
ever, ster-e-u-  is  always  used. 


f^te,  tat,  f^re,  amidst,  what,  ^11,  Cather ;   we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there ;   pine,  pit,  siire,  sir,  marine ;   go.  p6t» 
or.  wore,  wgU,  worls,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  ciire,  unite,  car,  rule,  full;  try,  Syrian.    £0,  C3  =  e;  cy  ^  a;  qu  =  itw* 
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Bter'-e-o,  s.    [Abbrev.  from  stereotype  (q-v.)-] 
Tlie  same  as  Stereotype,  1. 
1[  Used  also  adjectively  :  as,  a  stereo  plate. 

star'-e-o-bate,  s.  [Pref.  stereo-,  and  Gr. 
jSdo-ts  0asis)  =  a  base  (q.v.).] 

Arch.  :  A  base  ;  the  lower  part  or  basement 
of  a  building  or  column  ;  a  kind  of  continu- 
ous pedestal  under  a  plain  wall. 

ster'-e-o -Chrome,  s.  [Pref.  stereo-^  and 
Eng.  chroTne.]    A  stereocliromic  picture. 

ster  -  e  -  6  -  chrom'-  ic,  a.  [Eng.  stereo- 
chrom{y) ;  -ic]  Of  or  pertaining  to  stereo- 
chromy  ;  produced  by  stereochromy. 

ster-e-och'-ro-my,  s.  [Stereoohrome.]  A 
method  of  wall  painting  in  which  the  colours 
are  covered  with  a  vai-uish  of  soluble  glass. 

-Ster-e-o-del'-phis,  s.  [Pref.  stereo-^  and 
Gr.  fie\^ts  (delphis)  =  a  dolphin.] 

Palceont. :  A  genus  of  Delphinidse  (q.v.), 
from  Miocene  strata. 

flter-e-o-e-lec'-tric,  «.  [Pref.  stereo-,  and 
Eng.  electric.] 

Elect. :  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  generation 
of  electricity  by  solids  alone  :  thus,  a  stereo- 
electric  current  is  one  produced  without  the 
intervention  of  a  liquid.    (Dana.) 

fiter-e-og'-na-thiis,  s.  [Pref.  stereo-,  and 
Gr.  yco^os  (g'TiaWtos)  =  a  jaw.] 

Palceont.  :  A  mammalian  genus  of  unknown 
affinities,  founded  on  a  fragment  of  a  small 
jaw,  with  three  molars  in  position,  from  the 
Lower  Oolite  at  Stonesfield,  Oxfordshire. 

Bter-  e  -  6  -  gram,    ster'-  e  -  6  -  graph,    s. 

[Gr.  (TTepeoy  (stereos)  =  solid ;  sutf.  -gram, 
-graph.]  The  representation  of  a  solid  on  a 
plane  ;  specif.,  a  stereoscopic  slide. 

Ster'-e-o-graph,  «.    [Stereogram.] 

Bter-e-o-graph'-ic,  ster-e-6-graph'-ic- 

al,  a.  [Eng.  stereograph{y)  ;  -ic,  -ical.]  Made 
or  done  according  to  the  rules  of  stereo- 
graphy ;  delineated  on  a  plane. 

stereographic-projection,  s.  That 
projection  of  the  sphere  which  is  represented 
upon  the  plane  of  one  of  its  great  circles,  the 
eye  being  situated  at  the  pole  of  that  great 
circle.  All  circles  are  projected  either  into 
straight  lines  or  circles,  and  the  angle  made 
by  two  circles  meeting  on  the  globe  is  the 
same  as  that  made  by  the  projections  of  those 
circles.  It  is  the  projection  generally  em- 
ployed in  ordinary  atlases.  The  distortion  in 
the  form  of  countries  on  the  plane  surface  is 
very  slight. 

Bter -e-o- graph'- ic-al-l3^,  adv.  [Eng. 
stereographical ;  -ly.  ]  I  n  a  stereographic 
manner  ;  according  to  the  rules  of  stereo- 
graphy ;  by  dehneation  on  a  plane. 

Bter-e-og'-ra-phy,  s.  [Stereogram.]  The 
art  of  delineating  tlie  forms  of  solid  bodies  on 
a  plane ;  a  branch  of  solid  geometry  which 
demonstrates  the  properties  and  -shows  the 
construction  of  all  solids  which  are  regularly 
defiued. 

Bter-e-6m.'-e-ter,  ».    [Pref.  stereo-,  and  Eng. 

meter.] 

1.  An  instrument  for  mensuring  the  solid 
or  liquid  contents  or  the  capacity  of  a  vessel. 

2.  An  in.strument  for  determining  the  spe- 
citic  gravity  of  porous  bodies,  powdei's,  &c. 

ater-e-6-met'-ric,  ster-e-o-met'-ric-al, 

a.  [Eng.  stereometr(y) ;  -ic,  -ical]  Pertaming 
to  or  perfuruied  by  stereometry. 

Ster-e-6m'-e-try,  s.     [Eng.  stereometer;  -y.] 

1,  Tlie  art  of  measiiring  solid  bodies  and 
determining  their  solid  contents. 

2.  The  art  or  process  of  determining  the 
specitic  gravity  of  liquids,  porous  bodies,  &c. 

flter-e-6-m6n'-6-scdpe,  s.  [Pref.  stereo-, 
Gr.  fj-ovos  (monos)  =  alone,  and  a-Koneo}  (skopeo) 
=  to  see.]  An  instrument  with  two  lenses  by 
which  a  stereoscopic  effect  can  be  obtained 
from  a  .single  picture.  (Proc.  Hoy.  Soc,  June, 
1857,  and  April,  1858.) 

Bter-e-6p'-ti-c6n,  s.  [Pref.  stereo-,  and  Gr. 
oTTTiKos  ioptikos)  =  of  or  for  seeing  or  sight.] 
An  American  name  for  a  magic  lantern  in, 
which  photographic  slides  are  employed. 


Ster'-e-o -scope,  s.     [Pref.  stereo-,  and  Gr. 

o-KOTrew  (skopeo)  =■  to  see.] 

Optics :  An  instrument  invented  by  Wheat- 
stone  and  improved  by  Brewster,  for  i^ivinga 
flat  picture  the  appearance  of  a  solid  object. 
Perception  of  perspective  and  what  is  termed 
tlie  solidity  of  an  object  depends  on  the  fact 
that  in  consequence  of  the  distance  between 
the  eyes  the  right  eye  sees  part  of  theobject 
which  is  invisible  to  the  left  eye,  and  vice 
versd,  the  two  separate  images  being  combined 
by  the  brain  into  one  impression.  If  a  land- 
scape, &c.,  is  viewed  with  one  eye  alone,  the 
effect  of  perspective  to  a  great  extent  vanishes. 
The  stereoscopic  effect  is  also  lessened  by  dis- 
tance. In  order  to  obtain  a  due  effect  from 
a  stereoscopic  slide,  two  pictures  are  neces- 
sary, one  representing  the  object  as  seen  by 
the  right  eye  alone,  the  other  representing  it 
as  seen  by  the  left  eye  alone,  and  these  pic- 
tures must  be  so  arranged  that  each  eye  sees 
only  the  corresponding  pictm-e.  Brewster's 
stereoscope  consists  of  a  box  divided  by  an 
opaque  partition  down  the  middle,  the  slide 
being  placed  at  the  bottom  of  the  box,  and 
then  viewed  through  a  pair  of  half-lenses  or 
prisms,  which  act  upon  the  light  rays  pro- 
ceeding from  the  pictures  in  such  a  way  that 
the  virtual  images  of  the  two  pictures  are  co- 
incident in  position  ;  the  two  images  are  com- 
bined by  the  brain  into  one  impression  ;  and 
the  appearance  of  solidity  of  the  scene  or  ob- 
ject is  accurately  reproduced.  In  Wheatstone's 
original  instrument  mirrors  were  employed 
instead  of  half-lenses  or  prisms.  In  the 
binocular  microscope  a  certain  fimount  of 
stereoscopic  effect  is  obtained. 

ster-e-6-sc6p'-ic,   ster-e-6-sc6p'-ic-al, 

a.  [Eng.  stereoscop(e) ;  -ic,  -ical.]  Pertaining 
or  adapted  to  the  stereoscope ;  produced  by 
the  stereoscope. 

"  These  observations  will  be  found  useful  in  ob- 
taiuing  stereoscopic  views  of  the  structures  in  carpen- 
try and  shipbuilding." — Brewster :  Stereoscope,  p.  188. 

stereoscopic-slide,  s. 

Optics :  A  slip  of  cardboard  on  which  are 
mounted  side  by  side  two  photographs  of  the 
same  scene  or  object.  Theoretically,  these 
photographs  should  be  taken  by  similar  lenses 
from  points  of  view  separated  by  a  space  equal 
to  the  distance  between  the  human  eyes,  but 
in  practice — especially  in  dealing  with  archi- 
tectural groups — the  space  is  increased  in 
order  to  procure  a  greater  effect. 

ster-e-6-sc6p'-ic-al-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  stereo- 
scopical ;  -ly.]  In  a  stereoscopic  manner;  by 
means  of  a  stereoscope. 

♦  ster-e-0s'-c6-pist,  s.  [Eng.  stereoscop(e) ; 
-ist.]  One  who  is  skilled  in  the  use  or  manu- 
facture of  stereoscopes. 

*Ster-e-6s'-c6-py,s.  [Eng.  stereoscopie) ;  -y.\ 
The  art  of  using  or  manufacturing  stereoscopes 
or  stereoscopic  pictures. 

Ster-e-o-sper'-miim,  s.    [Pref.  stereo-,  and 
Gr.  cTTrep/xa  (sperma)  =  seed.] 
Bot. :  A  genus  of  Bignouiacege.     Trees  from 

tropii-al  Asia  and  Africa,  with  unequally 
pinnate  leaves  and  terminal  panicles  of  fra- 
grant flowers,  generally  white.  The  bark  of 
Stereospermum  suavcolens,  an  Imiian  plant, 
yields  a  gum  of  the  hug  or  tragiu-anth  series, 
and  the  root  and  bark  are  used  in  Hindoo 
medicine,  as  are  the  roots,  leaves,  and  flowers 
of  S.  chelonioides.  Both  are  large  trees  with 
deciduous  leaves. 

Ster-e-6-stat'-iC,  a.  [Pref.  stereo-,  and  Eng. 
stati<f.]  Applied  to  a  linear  arch  sustaining 
the  pressure  of  a  material  in  which  at  any 
given  point  there  are  a  pair  of  conjugate 
pressures,  one  vertical  and  the  other  in  a  fixed 
direction,  horizontal  or  inclined.  The  con- 
ditions involve  the  symmetrical  distribution 
of  the  vertical  load  on  either  side  of  a  vertical 
axis,  traversing  the  crown  of  the  arclr. 

ster-e-o-tom'-ic,     ster~e-6-t6m'-ic-al, 

a.  [Eng.  stereotom{y)  ;  -ic,  -ical.]  Pertaining  to 
or  performed  by  stereotomy. 

Ster-e-ot'-o-mj?',  s.  [Pref.  stereo-,  and  Gr. 
rofi-fi  ((0JJie)=^a  cutting.]  The  science  or  art 
of  cutting  solids  into  certain  figures  or 
sections. 

ster'-e-o-trope,  s.  [Pref.  stereo-,  and  Gr. 
TpoTTij  (trope)  —  a  turning;  rpeVw  {trepo)=  to 
turn.]  An  instrument  by  which  an  object  is 
perceived  as  if  in  motion,  and  with  an  ap- 


pearance of  solidity  or  relief  as  in  nature.  It 
consists  of  a  series  of  stereoscopic  pictures, 
generally  eight,  of  an  object  in  the  successive 
positions  it  assumes  in  completing  any  motion, 
affixed  to  an  octagonal  drum,  revolving  under 
an  ordinary  lenticular  stereoscope,  and  viewed 
through  a  solid  cylinder  pierced  in  the  entire 
length  by  two  apertures,  which  makes  four 
revolutions  for  one  of  the  picture-drum.  The 
observer  thus  sees  the  object  constantly  in 
one  place,  but  its  parts  apparently  in  motmn, 
and  in  solid  and  natural  relief. 

Ster'-e-o -type,    ster'-e-o-type,  s.  &  ct. 

[Gr.  o-repeos  (stereos)  =  solid,  and  Eng.  type 
(q.v.).] 

A.  As  substantive ; 

1.  Fixed  type;  hence  a  plate  cast  from  a 
plaster  or  papier-machi  mould,  on  which  is  a 
facsimile  of  the  page  of  type  as  set  up  by  the 
compositor,  and  which,  when  fitted  to  a  block, 
may  be  used  under  the  press,  exactly  as 
movable  type.  The  alloy  for  stereotype- 
plates  is  composed  of  the  same  materials  as 
ordinary  type-metal.  An  alloy  composed  of 
600  lead,  300  tin,  and  225  cadmium,  has,  on 
account  of  its  hardness,  been  pronounced  the 
best  for  stereotype-plates.  The  original,  or 
plaster  process  of  stereotyping  was  invented 
by  William  Ged,  a  goldsmith  of  Edinburgh, 
who  was  employed  by  the  University  of  Ox- 
ford, in  1731,  to  manufacture  plates  for  Bibles 
and  Prayer-books.  In  this  process  the  type 
is  set  up  in  the  usual  way,  except  that  shoul- 
der-high spaces  and  quadrats  are  employed. 
The  face  of  the  forme  is  thinly  and  evenly  oiled 
with  a  brush,  and  it  is  surrounded  by  a  rect- 
angular frame  termed  a  flask.  Plaster  of  Paris 
mixed  with  water  is  then  poured  upon  it, 
forming  a  mould  corresponding  to  the  face  of 
the  forme.  When  this  has  sufficiently  hard- 
ened, it  is  dried  in  an  oven  until  all  the  moist- 
ure is  driven  otf,  and  it  is  then  used  as  a  mould 
to  obtain  a  facsimile  in  stereotype  metal  of 
the  forme  of  type.  This  system,  however,  has 
been  to  a  great  extent  superseded  by  the 
papier-viaclie  process,  invented  by  Wilson,  in 
Scotland,  in  1823.  This  is  a  very  expeditious 
process,  and  is  generally  used  on  the  daily 
papers  of  large  circulation.  A  paper  matrix 
is  formed  by  spreading  paste  over  a  sheet  of 
moderately  thick  unsized  paper,  and  covering 
it  with  successive  sheets  of  tissue-paper,  each 
carefully  patted  down  smooth,  and  the  pack 
then  saturated.  The  face  of  the  type  is  oiled, 
the  face  of  the  paper  treated  with  powdered 
French  chalk  and  laid  upon  the  type.  A  linea 
rag  is  wetted,  wrung  out,  laid  over  the  paper, 
and  then  the  matrix  dabbed  by  a  beating- 
brush  from  the  back,  so  as  to  drive  the  soft 
paper  into  all  the  interstices  between  the 
letters  of  the  form.  The  cloth  being  removed, 
a  reinforce  sheet  of  damp  matrix  paper  is  laid 
upon  the  back  of  the  matrix,  and  the  matrix 
beaten  again  without  the  cloth,  to  perfect  the 
impression  and  establisli  a  junction.  The  hol- 
lows in  the  back  are  filled  up  with  a  smooth 
coat  of  stucco,  and  the  matrix,  after  being 
covered  with  a  double  thickness  of  blanket,  is 
placed  in  a  press  and  subjected  to  strong 
pressure  over  a  steam-chest,  the  heat  of  which 
dries  the  matrix.  The  press  is  imscrewed,  the 
matrix  removed,  its  edges  pared,  and  it  is 
wanned  on  the  moulding-press.  The  matrix 
is  then  placed  in  the  previously-heated  iron 
casting- mould ;  a  casting-gauge  to  determine 
the  thickness  of  the  stereotype  is  placed  round 
three  sides  of  the  matrix,  the  other  side  being 
left  open  for  a  gate,  at  which  the  molten 
metal  is  poured  in.  The  cover  is  screwed 
tight,  the  mould  tipped  to  bring  the  mouth  up, 
and  the  metal  poured  in.  Wlien  the  metal  is 
set,  the  mttuld  is  opened  and  the  matrix 
removed.  The  plate  is  then  trimmed  and 
otherwise  prepared  in  the  usual  manner.  For 
rotary  printing-machines  both  matrix  and 
plate  form  the  segment  of  a  circle  to  enable 
the  plate  to  fit  on  the  iujpression  cylinder. 
[Electrotype.] 

2.  The  art  of  making  solid  plates  forming 
an  exact  facsimile  of  the  page  of  type  as  set 
up  by  the  compositor,  and  from  which  im- 
pressions are  taken  in  the  usual  manner;  the 
process  of  producing  printed  work  in  such  a 
manner. 

B.  As  adjective : 

1.  Pertaining  or  relating  to  the  art  of  stereo- 
typing ;  pertaining  to  fixed  types. 

2.  Done  or  executed  by  means  of  fixed  me- 
tallic types,  or  plates  of  fixed  types :  as  stereO' 
type  printing,  a  stereotype  Bible. 


boil,  too^;  pout,  jowl;  cat,  9ell,  chorus,  ^liin,  bengh;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as;  expect,  Xenophon,  e^ist.    pb  =  C 
-ciau,  -tian  =  shaii.    -tion,  -sion  =  shiin;  -fioiit  -gion  —  zhuu.    -clous,  -tlous,  -sious  =  shiis.    -l*le,  -die,  ic.  —  bcl,  del. 
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stereotype-block,  5. 

Print. :  A  block  on  which  a  stereotype  is 
mounted  to  make  it  type  high.  Blocks  are 
made  with  clasps,  and  are  adapted  to  hold 
plates  within  a  given  range  of  sizes. 

Stereotype  -  plate,  s.  The  same  as 
Steekotype,  s.,  1. 

stereotype     shooting  -  board,     s. 

[Shooting-board.] 

stereotype-work,  s.  Printed  work  exe- 
cuted from  tixedtype  or  plates  of  fixed  type. 

ster'-e-o-type,  v.t.    [Stereotype,  s.] 

L  Literally: 

1.  To  cast,  as  a  stereotype  plate. 

2.  To  prepare  for  printing  by  means  of 
stereotype  plates  :  as,  To  stereotype  a  book. 

II.  Fig. :  To  fix  or  establish  firmly  and  un- 
changeably. (In  this  sense  often  pron.  ster'- 
e-6-type.y 

"To  ttereotype  the  Liberal  creed."— Standard,  Oct 
SO,  1885. 

Ster'-e-o-typed,  a.    [Stereotype.] 

1.  Lit.  :  Made,  executed,  or  printed  from 
Btereotype  plates. 

2.  Fig. :  Fixed,  formed,  or  settled  firmly 
and  unchangeably ;  unalterable,  unaltered ;  as, 
^reotyped  opinions,  a  stereotyped  answer. 

Ster'-e-6-typ-er,  s.  [Eng.  stereotyp(e),  v. ; 
-er.]  One  who  stereotypes ;  one  who  makes 
stereotypes. 

Bter'-e-o-typ-er-Jr,  s.    [Eng.  stereotype ; -ry.] 

1.  The  art,  work,  or  process  of  making.stereo- 
type  plates. 

2.  The  place  where  stereotype  plates  are 
made ;  a  stereotype-foundry. 

Bter'-e-o-typ-ic,  a.  [Eng.  stereotyp(e) ;  -w;.] 
Of  or  relating  to  stereotype  or  stereotype 
plates. 

Ster'-e-i-t^-ing,  s.  [Stereotype,  w.]  The 
art  or  process  of  making  stereotype  plates, 
and  of  producing  printed  work  from  such 
plates. 

«ter'-e-6-typ-ist, s.  [Eng.  stereotype);  -isi.] 
One  who  makes  stereotype-plutes ;  a  stereo- 
typer. 

«ter-e-6-ty-p6g'-ra-pher,  s.  [Pref.  stereo-, 
and  Eng.  typograpJier  (q.v.).]  A  stereotype 
printer. 

Ster-e-o-ty-pog'-ra-phy,  s.  fPref.  stereo-, 
and  Eng.  typography  (q.v.).]  The  art  or  prac- 
tice of  printing  from  stereotype  plates. 

Ster'-e-6-typ-y,  s.  [Eng.  stereotyp(e) ;  -y.] 
The  art,  process,  or  business  of  making  stereo- 
type plates. 

•  steres-man,  s.    [Steersman.] 

8ter-liy-drau'-lic,  a.  [Gr.  a-repeos  (sterens) 
=  solid,  and  Eng.  hydraulic.]  A  term  applied 
to  a  press  in  which  a  powerful  hydrostatic 
pressure  is  obtained  by  introducing,  by  a 
steady,  uninterrupted  movement,  a  solid  sub- 
stance into  the  cylinder  of  a  hydraulic  press 
already  ,fi lied  with  liquid. 

■te-rig'-ma    (pi.    ste-rig'-ma-ta),  s.  pi. 
[Gr.  iTT^piyiia  {sterigma)  —  a.  support,  a  foun- 
dation, a  prop.] 
Botany  (PL) : 

1.  Filiform  or  pointed  protuberances  on 
special  cells  which  develop  into  spores  in 
fungals,  the  filaments  forming  the  pedicels 
of  the  spermatia  in  fungals.    {Tulasne.) 

2.  Tlie  name  given  by  Link  and  Klutzsch  to 
the  elevated  lines  on  the  stem  of  various 
thistles,  &c.,  produced  by  decurrent  leaves. 

Ste-rig'-mum,  s.    [Steriqma.] 

Bot.  .-^Desvaux's  name  for  a  Carcerule  (q.v.). 

*Ster'-il,  *ster'-ill,  c*.    [Sterile.] 
steril-coal,  o. 

Mining :  Black  clay  or  shale  at  the  head  of 
a  coal-seam. 

•  Ster'-il,  5.     [Etym.  doubtful.]    (See  extract.) 

"To  lade  so  many  thousJind  sterils  or  measures  of 
coru  out  of  Siinliiiiaaud  Sicily  custom- free."— i^owjeii -■ 
Letters,  p.  118. 

Ster- lie,  *  ster'- il,  *  ster'- ill,  a.  [Fr. 
stSrile,  from  Lat.  sterihm,  accus.  of  sterilv^  = 


barren,  unfruitful ;  Ital.  sterile ;  Sp.  esterile. 
From  the  same  root  as  Gr.  trrepeos  (stereos)  = 
hard,  solid  ;  Ger.  starr  =  rigid.] 
I.  Ordinary  Langitage ; 

1.  Literally : 

(1)  Barren,  unfi-uitful ;  producing  little  or 

no  crop ;  not  fertile. 

"  Tlie  sterUl  coasts  of  barren  Kinoceere 
They  past,  and  seas  where  Caaiua  hill  doth  stand. 
Faire/ax :  Godfrey  of  Boulogne,  x.v.  15. 

(2)  Barren  ;  producing  no  young  ;  of  seeds 
or  plants,  not  germinating,  not  producing 
other  plants. 

(3)  Not  accompanied  with  good  crops  ;  un- 
productive. 

"  In  sterile  years,  come  sowne  will  grow  to  an  other 
kinde,"— /iacon.-  Nat.  Hist.,  §  525. 

2.  Fig.  :  Barren  of  ideas  ;  destitute  of  senti- 
ment :  as,  a  sterile  author  or  work. 

IL  Biol. :  Barren.     [Sterility.] 

"  Hearing  curious  exotica  sterile  of  all  flowers  or 
fruit"— G.  If.  Lewes :  Hist,  Fhilos.  (ed.  1880),  ii.  8. 

sterile-^ood,  s. 

Bot. :  Coprosma  foetidissima,  a  cinchonaceous 
plant  from  New  Zealand. 

ster-ir-i-t^,  *  ster -il-i -tie.  s.     [Fr. 
sterlUte,  from  Lat.  sterilitatem,  accus.  of  ster- 
ilitas,  from  sterilis  =  sterile  (q.v.) ;  Sp.  ester- 
ilidad ;  ItaA.  sterelitd.] 
L  Literally : 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  sterile  ; 
barrenness,  unproductiveness,  unfruitfulness. 

"SteriUty  has  been  said  to  be  the  bane  of  horti- 
culture."—-flaTim'rt:  Origin  qf  Species  (cd.  1859),  p.  9. 

^  Sterility  in  animals  and  plants  may  be 
constitutional  or  accidental,  and  often  arises 
from  changed  conditions  of  life.  Thus  most 
raptorial  birds  from  the  tropics  do  not  lay 
fertile  eggs  in  captivity  in  temperate  climates, 
and  many  exotic  plants  under  cultivation 
have  worthless  pollen.  Sometimes  a  little 
more  or  less  water  will  decide  whether  or  not 
a  plant  will  seed.  There  are  various  degrees 
of  sterility  in  first  crosses  and  hybrids  ;  occa- 
sionally there  Is  an  absence  of  some  element 
necessary  to  reproduction,  thus  in  the  more 
sterile  kinds  of  hybrid  rhododendrons  pollen 
is  wanting.    (Darwin.) 

2.  Barrenness,  unfruitfulness  ;  want  or  ab- 
sence of  power  of  producing  young,  as  of 
animals. 

II.  Fig. :  Barrenness  of  ideas  or  sentiments  ; 
want  of  fertility  or  the  power  of  producing 
sentiment. 

"  One  cannot  ascribe  this  to  any  sterility  of  exprea- 
eion,  but  to  the  genius  of  bis  times." — Pope :  Essay  on 
Bomer, 

*  ster-il  i-za'-tion,   *  ster-a-i-ga'-tion, 

8.  [Eng.  steriliz(e);  -ation.]  The  act  of 
making  sterile,  barren,  or  unproductive. 

"These  experiments  destroyed  any  hope  of  a  prac; 

tical  result  being  obtained  by  ttei-ilisation  from  cold. 

—Daily  Telegraph,  Sept.  12,  1885. 

*  ster'-il-ize,  ster-il~if  e,  v.t.     [Eng.  ster- 

il(e);  -ize.] 

1.  To  make  sterile,  barren,  or  unproductive ; 
to  impoverish,  as  land ;  to  exhaust  of  fertility. 

"  Go,  sterilize  the  fertile  with  thy  rage, 
Whole  nations,  to  depopulate  la  thine." 

Savage :  PvAlic  Spirit. 

2.  To  deprive  of  fecundity,  or  the  power  of 
producing  young. 

Ster'-let,  s.     [Ger.,  from  Buss.  sterliad.\ 

Ichthy. :  Acipenser  ruthenus,  from  the  Danube 
and  Russian  rivers  flowing  into  the  Black  Sea. 
It  is  a  small  species,  rarely  exceeding  three  feet 
in  length,  but 
is  highly 
prized  as  a 
fond-fish.  It 
has  a  narrow,  sterlet. 

elongated, 

pointed  snout,  barbels  slightly  fringed,  skin 
of  upper  surface  dark  gray,  dorsal  shields  and 
belly  whitish.  The  sterlet  is  a  regular  article 
of  food  at  Vienna,  and  sometimes  ascends  the 
Danube  as  far  as  Ulm. 

ster'-ling  (1),  *  star-ling,    *  ster-ljmg, 

s.  &  a.  [Prob.  for  esterling  or  esternling,  from 
A.S.  edstan  =  from  the  east,  or  eastern  = 
eastern,  and  suff.  -ling;  so  called  after  the 
Esterlings  or  North  Germans  (Hanse  mer- 
chants), who  were  the  first  moneyers  in  Eng- 
land. In  a  statute  of  Edward  I.  we  find 
"Denarius  Angliee,  qui  vocatur  Sterlingus ;" 
and  in  a  charter  of  Henry  III.  the  sterling 
is  set  down  as  a  penny.  Cotgrave  gives 
"  Esterlin,  a  penny  sterling,  our  penny."] 


A.  As  substantive : 

*  1.  A  penny. 

*  2.  Sterling  coin  ;  coin  of  good  weight, 

"  Vor  he  get  hem  atten  ende 
Four  thousand  pound  of  sterlyngea,  bom  Hgen  to 
wende."  Robert  of  Gloucester,  p.  2SA. 

3.  English  money  ;  English  coin. 
"Accept  this  offering  to  thy  bounty  due. 
And  Roman  wealth  in  English  sterling  view." 
Ai'buthnot.    {Todd.} 

*  4.  Standard,  rate. 

B.  As  adjective : 

1.  Lit. :  A  term  applied  to  English  money- 
of  account,  signifying  that  it  is  of  the  fixed 
or  standard  national  value. 

"An  annual  revenue  amounting  to  close  upon  ono- 
hundred  and  fifty  millions  of  pounds  sterling.'  —Dailjf- 
Telegraph,  March  12,  1887. 

II.  Figuratively : 

*  I.  According  to  a  fixed  standard  ;  having, 
a  fixed  and  permanent  value. 

"  If  ray  word  be  sterling  yet  In  England." 

Sliakeap. :  Richard  II.,  Iv. 

2.  Genuine,  pure,  unadulterated ;  of  excel- 
lent quality. 

"  True  faith  like  gold  into  the  furnace  cast. 
Maintains  its  sterling  flnenefis  to  the  lost. ' 

Barte  :  Thomas  vL  Kempts. 

Ster'-ling  (2),  s.    [Starling.] 

Ster'-ling-ite   (1),  s.      [After  Sterling,  New- 
Jersey,  where  found ;  suff.  -ite  (Min.).^ 
Min.  :  The  same  as  Zincite  (q.v.). 

ster'-ling-ite  (2),  s.  [After  Sterling,  Massa- 
chusetts, wliere  found ;  suff.  -ite  (Mi?i.).] 

Min. :  A  variety  of  Damourite  (q.v.)  occur- 
ring with  spodumene. 

stern,  *  sterne,  *  sturne,  s.  [A.S.  styme- 
=  stern ;  styrHan  =  to  be  stern  or  severe.  From 
the  same  root  as  Icel,  storr  =  large ;  Ger.  starr 
=  stiff,  rigid ;  Icel.  stura  =  gloom,  despair.] 

1.  Severe  of  countenance ;  austere,  rigid^ 
gloomy,  grim,  frowning,  hard  ;  fixed  with  an. 
aspect  of  severity  and  authority. 

"Why  look  you  still  ao  sterri  and  tragical?" 

Shakesp. :  1  Henry  I'/.,  iii.  1. 

2.  Severe  of  manners ;  harsh,  hard,  hard- 
hearted, pitiless.    (Of  persons.) 

"  He,  like  you,  would  not  have  been  so  stem." 
Shakesp. :  Measure  for  Measure,  ii,  8, 

3.  Harsh,  hard,  cruel,  afflictive.  (Of  things.)! 

"  Uncourteoua  speech  it  were,  and  stem. 


4,  Fierce  and  rude ;  rough. 

"  The  sterve  wynde  so  loude  gan  to  route." 

Chaucer  :   Troilus  *  Cressida,  111. 

•  5.  Cruel,  ferocious. 

"  Teaching  stem  murder  how  to  butcher  thee." 
SJiakesp. :  Richard  II.,  L  2. 

*  6.  "Wild,  savage. 

"  These  barren  rocks,  your  stem  inheritance." 

Wordsworth  :  Excursion,  bk.  Ix. 

7.  Rigidly  steadfast ;  immovable  :  as,  stern^ 
honesty. 

stem,  *  Sterne,  *  steorne,  «.  [Icel. 
stj6rn=3.  steering,  steerage;  hence  applied 
to  the  hinder  part  of  a  vessel  where  th* 
steersman  stood.]    [Steer  (1),  v.\ 

1.  Literally : 

•  1.  A  rudder,  a  helm,  a  tiller. 

"  And  bow  he  lost  hl'j  ateresinan. 
Which  that  the  sterne,  or  he  tooke  keepe 
Smote  oner  the  bord  as  he  sleepe." 

Chaucer :  Rous  of  Fame,  11. 

2.  SliipwrighU  :  The  after  part  of  a  vessel  or 
boat.  In  ships  the  stern  ends  below  at  the 
junction  of  the  stern-post  with  the  keel. 
Sterns  are  round  or  square.     [Astern.] 

1"  A  ship  is  said  to  be  down  by  the  stem 
when  drawing  more  water  aft  than  forward. 

3.  The  tail  of  an  animal. 

"  Gan  hia  sturdy  sterne  about  to  weld." 

Spenser :  F.  Q.,  I.  xf.  28- 

*  II.  Fig. :  The  post  of  management  or 
direction  ;  the  helm. 

"  Have  sometime  po^essed  the  «ieme  of  Scotland." 
—Bolinshed :  Eist.  Scotland  (an.  16S3). 

Stem-board,  s. 

Naut. :  The  backward  motion  of  a  vessel ; 
hence,  a  loss  of  way  in  making  a  tack. 

If  To  make  a  stern-hoard :  To  fall  back  from 
the  point  gained  in  the  last  taok  ;  also,  to  set 
the  sails  so  as  the  vessel  may  be  impelled 
stern  foremost. 

Stem-chase,  s.  A  chase  in  which  two 
vessels  sail  on  one  and  the  same  course,  one- 
following  in  the  wake  of  the  other :  as,  A 
stem-chase  is  a  long  chase. 


&te,  :Kit,  f^e,  amidst,  what,  f^,  father ;  -we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there ;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir.  marine ;  go,  po^ 
or,  wore,  wol:^  work,  who,  son;  mute,  ciib,  ciire,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full;  try,  Syrian.    £b,  oe  =  e;  ey  =  a;  qu  =  kw. 


stern — sternum 
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Stem-chaser,  s.  A  gun  pointing  through 
a  stern-port, 

"Coustautly  firing  her  eiiiglo  stern-chaser."— Cos- 
»elVa  Saturday  Journal.  Sept.  19,  1865,  p.  603. 

Stern-fast,  ^-. 

Naut.  :  A  warp  or  chain  mooring  the  after 
part  of  a  vessel  to  a  wharf  or  quay. 

Stern-frame,  s. 

Shlpbuil'L :  The  pieces  which  make  up  the 
stern  of  a  ship— the  stern-post,  transom,  and 
fashion-pieces. 

Stern-knee,  s.    [Sternson.] 

stern-port,  s. 

Naut. :  Any  opening  in  the  stem  of  a  ship 
to  admit  cargo,  light,  or  air,  or  to  allow  of 
the  service  of  a  gun,  as  the  case  may  be. 

Stern-post,  s. 

Shipbuild. :  A  slightly  raking  straight  piece, 
rising  from  the  after  end  of  the  keel,  to  which 
It  is  secured  hy  tenons  and  dovetail-plates. 

Stem-sheets,  s.  pi. 

Naut.  :  That  part  of  a  boat  which  is  in- 
cluded between  the  stern  and  the  aftermost 
thwart.  It  is  the  place  of  honour  in  the  boats 
of  a  Government  or  other  vessel,  and  for 
passengers  in  ferry-boats  and  wherries. 

stern-way,  s.  The  movement  of  a  ship 
backward,  or  with  her  stern  foremost. 

%  To  fetch  stern-vxty :  To  acquire  motion 
asterji. 

Stem-,  pre/.     [Stebno-.] 

*stem,  ''Sterne,  v.t    [Stern,  s.]    To  steer, 
to  guide,  to  direct. 

"  Directing  them  which  waie  to  xtcme  their  Bhips," 
— Bolinshed  :  DeacHp.  of  Ireland,  ch.  iii. 

Bter'-na,  s.  fMod.  Lat.,  from  (eru  (q.v.).] 
Ornith.  :  Tern;  a  cosmopolitan  genu.s  of 
Laridse,  sub-family  Sterninaa.  Bill  longer  than 
head,  nearly  straight,  compressed ;  nostrils 
near  middle  of  the  beak,  pierced  longitudin- 
ally, pervious  ;  legs  slender,  toes  four,  the 
three  in  front  webbed  ;  wings  long,  pointed ; 
tail  distinctly  pointed.  In  plumage  the  terns 
resemble    the 


fresh  as  well  as  salt  water.  Those  of  the  north 
migrate  to  the  south  in  winter.  The  Bpeciee 
are  found  everywhere,  and  some  of  them  have 
a  wide  range  of  habitatiun.  Thus,  the  Common 
Tern  (S.  Jluviaialie)  is  found  on  the  coasts  of 
Europe,  western  Asia  and  Africa,  and  eastern 
North  America.  Terus  lay  their  spotted  eggs 
on  sand  or  shingle,  from  which  it  is  not  easy  to 
distinguish  them. 

*Btem'-age  (age  as  Jg),  s.  [Eng.  stem,  ». ; 
-age.]    Steerage,  stern. 

"Grapple  your  minds  to  gteriiaffe  oi  thia  navy." 
Shahesp.  :  Henry  ¥.,  iii.    (Choi-UB.) 

Btem'-al,  a.  [Lat.  stem{uni)  =  the  breast- 
bone ;  Eng.  adj.  suff.  -al.] 

1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  sternum  or  breast- 
tone  :  as,  the  sternal  ribs. 

2.  On  the  same  side  as  the  breast-bone; 
anterior. 

sternal-ribs,  «.  pZ.    [Rib,  II.  1.] 

Btcrn-al'-gi-a,  s.  [Fref.  sten\^,  and  Gr.  oAyos 

(algos)=  pain.] 

Pathol. :  Pain  in  the  breast.  Applied  speci- 
fically by  Baumes  in  1806  to  angina  pectoris. 

8tem-ar'-chus,  s.  [Pref.  stern-,  and  Gr. 
apxos  (archos)  =  the  fundament  (Agassiz) ; 
apx(^  (archo)  —  to  rule  (McNicoll).^ 

Ichthy. :  A  genns  of  Gymnotidae,  with  eight 
species,  from  tropical  America.  Tail  termi- 
nating in  a  small,  distinct  caudal  fin,  dorsal 
rudimentary,    teeth     small,    branch ioateguls 


four.  Some  of  the  species  have  the  snout 
compressed  and  of  moderate  length,  in  others 
it  is  produced  into  a  long  tube. 

Stem-as' -pi-dse,  s.  jd.  [Mod.  Lat.  stem- 
affpiis);  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  sutf.  -idee.] 

Zool. :  A  family  of  Tubicolai.  Annelids 
having  very  short  bodies,  the  fore  part  thick, 
and  with  three  rows  of  sette  and  a  corneous 
shield  on  the  under  surface,  near  the  ex- 
tremity.    The  sutse  are  locomotive  organs. 

stem-as' -pis,  s.  [Pref.  stem-,  and  Lat.  aspis; 
Gr,  ao-TTi's  (asjjis)  =  a  round  shield,  an  asp.] 

ZooL  .  The  typical  genus  of  Sternaspidse 
(q  7.). 

Stern-berg'-i-a,  s.  [Named  after  Count 
Caspar  Steinberg,  a  botanist  and  patron  of 
botany.] 

1.  Bot.  :  A  genus  of  Amaryllea;.  Sternhergia 
lutea,  which  leseiubles  an  autumnal  crocus,  is 
cultivated  in  gardens. 

2.  Pakeohot.  :  A  pseudo  -  genus  of  fossil 
plants.  It  is  a  cylindrical  stem  with  trans- 
verse markings,  now  known  to  be  the  cast  of 
the  pith  cylinder  of  some  tree.  One  so-called 
species  from  the  Carboniferous  rocks, 

stem'-berg-ite,  s.  [After  Count  Caspar 
Sternberg  of  Prague  ;  suff.  -ite  {Min.).] 

Min. :  An  orthorhombic  mineral,  of  rare 
occurrence.  Hardness,  1  to  1'5  ;  sp.  gr.  4"215  ; 
colour,  piiichbeck-brown,  blackening  on  ex- 
posure; streak,  black  ;  opaque;  very  flexible. 
Compos.:  sulphur,  30'4;  silver,  34-2  ;  iron, 
35*4  =  100,  which  yields  the  formula  AgS-J- 
3FeS-l-FeS.2. 

*  Sterne,  i*.     [Stern,  o.] 

*  Sterne,  a.    [Stern,  s.] 

Sterned,  a.  [Eng.  stem,  s. ;  -ed.)  Having  a 
stern  ;  used  in  composition,  as  sqaare-sterned, 
&c. 

*  Stem'-er,  s.  [Eng.  stern,  v. ;  -er.]  A  director, 
a  guide. 

"  He  that  is  '  regeiis  aidera,'  the  sterner  of  the  stars." 
—Dr.  Clarke:  Sermons,  p.  15.    (1637.) 

*  stern'-ful,  a.  [BTtg.  stem,  &. ; -ful(l).2  Stern. 

*  Stem'-£ul-ly,    odv.      [Eng.    stemful ;   -ly.] 

Sternly.    (Stanyhurst.) 

Ster-ni'-nse,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  stern(a) ;  Lat. 
fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -ince.] 

Ornith. :  A  sub-family  of  Laridse.  It  in- 
cludes three  genera :  Hydrochelidon,  Sterna, 
and  Anoiis. 

*  stern -less,  *  stern'-lesse,  a.  [Eng.  stem, 
8. ;  -less.]    Having  no  rudder  or  helm. 

"He  .  ,  .  iterneless  ship  ysi^nxea." 

Gosson:  Schoole  of  Abuse,  p.  78. 

8tern'-l3^,  *.steme-ly,  *  stume-lyche, 

adv.  [Eng.  stern,  a, ;  -ly.]  lu  a  stern  man- 
ner ;  with  sternness,  severity,  or  austerity ; 
severely,  harshly. 

"The  Btrauger  guests  he  sternly  eyed." 

Scott :  Lord  of  the  Iilea,  iL  9. 

Stem'-most,  o.  [Eng,  stem^  s.,  and  most.] 
Nearest  the  stern  or  rear;  farthest  in  the 
rear ;  farthest  astern. 

Stern' -ness,  *stem-esse,  s.  [Eng.  stern, 
a,  ;  -ness.] 

1,  The  quality  or  state  of  being  stern  ; 
severity  of  look ;  a  look  of  austerity,  rigour, 
or  severity. 

*'  Should  I,  in  these  my  horrow'd  flaunts,  hehold 
The  sternness  oi  his  presence  ! " 

Shake&p. :  Winter's  Tale,  iv.  4. 

2.  Severity  or  harshness  of  manner ;  rigour. 

"  r  have  sternness  in  my  soul  enough 
To  hear  of  Boldiera'  work."       Dryden :  Cleomenes. 

Ster~nd-,  stern-,  pref.  [Mod.  Lat.  sterrmm 
=  the  breast-bone.]  Of,  belonging  to,  or 
situated  on  or  near  the  sternum  (q.v.). 

sterno-clavicular,  a. 

Anat. :  Of  or  belonging  to  the  sternum  and 
the  clavicle. 
sterno-cleidomastoid,    sterno- 

mastoid,  a. 

A-nat. :  Of  or  belonging  to  the  sternum,  the 
clavicle  and  the  mastoid  process.  There  is  a 
stemo-cleidomastoid  or  a  stemo-mastoid  muscle. 

sterno-hyoid,  a. 

Anat. :  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  sternum  and 
thehyoid  bone.  Thereisas(er7io-fti/oi(?muscle. 


sterno -mastoid,  a. 

AiuU.  :  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  sternum  and 
the  mastoid  process.  There  nre  sterno-mastoiAl 
arteries,  and  a  stemo-mastoid  muscle. 

sterno-thyroid,  a. 

Anat. :  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  sternum  and 
to  tlie  thyroid  cartilage.  There  is  a  sterno- 
thyroid  nmscle. 

Ster'-non,  s      [Gr.]     The  breast-bone ;    the 
sternum. 


stern-6p-tych'-i-d£e,    s.  pi.     [Mod.    Lat. 

stenwptyx,    genit.    steruoplycli(is) ;    Lat.    feui. 
pi.  adj.  sulf.  -idai.] 

Ichthy. :  A  family  of  PhysosLomi ;  pelagic 
and  deep-sea  fishes  of  small  size.  Body 
naked,  or  covered  with  thin,  deciduiius 
>  scales ;  gill-opening  very  wide;  air-bladdiir 
simple,  if  present;  adipose  fin  gL-ntrally  I'nii- 
meutary ;  series  of  phosphorescent  l)(3ili(^s 
along  the  lower  pai-ts.  The  eggs  are  euclo.sed 
in  the  sacs  of  the  ovarium,  anil  excludt'l  by 
oviducts.    Gunther  enumerates  nine  gentra. 

Stern-6p'-tyx,  s.  [Fref.  ste'nw-,  and  Gr. 
TTTiii  {ptux)  =  a  fold.] 

Ichthy. :  The  type-genus  of  Steinoptychidaa 
(q.v.).  Body  compressed  and  elevati^d,  tail 
sliort;  covered  with  a  silvery  pigment,  regu- 
lar scales  absent ;  phosphorescent  spots  on 
lower  surface.  Specimens  are  occasionally 
picked  up  in  the  Mediterranean  and  Atlantic. 
They  most  probably  live  at  a  .small  depth 
during  the  day,  and  come  to  the  surface  at 
niglit. 

Ster-nop'-y-giis,  s.  [Pref.  stemo-,  and  Gr. 
Truy»)  {page)  =  the  rump.] 

Ichthy. :  A  genus  of  Gymnotidie,  with  four 
species,  from  tropical  America.  Caudal  and 
dorsal  absent ;  small  viMiform  teeth  iu  both 
jaws  and  uu  each  side  of  the  palate ;  body 
scaly. 

ster-no-ther'-us,  ster-no-thser'-tis  (aer 
as  er),  ster-no-ther'-es,  s.  [Pref.  stemo-, 
and  Gr.  flatpos  ((/iairos)  =  a  hinge.] 

Zool. :  A  genus  of  Chelydidse,  with  six 
species,  from  tropical  and  southern  Afiica 
and  Madagascar.  Head  dci-ressed,  with  great 
plates,  jaws  without  dentilations,  no  nuchal 
plate  ;  sternum  wide,  with  narrow  latei-al  pro- 
longations ;  free  anterior  portion  of  plastron 
rounded  and  moveable. 

t  stem-ox'-i,  t  stem-ox'-i-a,  s.  pi.  [Pret 

stern-,  and  Gr.  h^v';  (oxus)=  sharp.] 

Entom. :  Asub-tribe  of  Pentamerous  Beetles. 
Presternum  produced  in  front  into  a  lobe, 
and  behind  into  a  spine  received  into  a  small 
cavity  of  the  mesosternum.  Families,  Ela- 
teridie  and  Buprestidee. 

Stem'-son,  s.     [Stern,  s.] 

Shipbuild.  :  A  binding-piece  above  the  dead- 
wood  in  the  stern,  and  practically  forming  an 
extension  of  the  keelson,  on  which  the  stern- 
post  is  stepped. 

tstem'-u-la,  s.  [Mod.  Lat.,  dimin.  from 
sterna  (q'v.).J 

Ornith. :  A  genns  of  Laridse,  founded  hj 
Boie  for  Sternula  minuta  (=  Sterna  minuta), 
the  Little  or  Lesser  Tern.     [Sterna.] 

Ster'-niim,  s.  [Gr.  a-repvov  {sternon)  =  the 
breast,  the  ihest.] 

Compar.  Anat.  :  The  breast  bone.  In  man 
the  flat  bone  occupying  the  front  of  the  chest, 
and  formed  by  the  meeting  of  the  visceral 
arches.  It  is  flattened  from  before  backwards, 
and  presents  a  slight  vertical  curve  with  the 
convexity  in  front.  It  is  divided  into  the 
manubrium  or  presternum,  the  mesosternum, 
and  the  ensiform  or  xiphioid  process  or  meta- 
sternum.  All  mammals  and  birds  possess  a 
sternum,  and  the  presence  or  absence  of  a 
keel  on  that  booe  iu  birds  is  used  as  a  means 
of  classification.  Fishes,  Amphibians,  and 
Ophidians  have  no  sternum,  and  in  Saurians 
the  broad  portion  is  generally  expanded. 
Some  suppose  that  the  plastron  of  the  Chelonia 
is  a  highly-developed  sternum ;  others  hold 
that  it  is  a  mere  integumentary  ossification. 
The  name  sternum  is  also  given  to  the  plate 
on  each  segment  of  the  breast  of  a  crustacean 
and  an  arachnidan,  but  these  are  integu- 
mentary, and  have  no  relation  to  a  true 
sternum. 


bSU,  bo^;  poUt.  jov&^l;  cat,  5011,  chorus,  9lii3,  ben^h;  go,  gem;  tUin,  this;  sin,  a§;  expect.  :Kenophon,  e^cist.      ing, 
-oian.  -tian  =  shan.    -tion,  -sion  =  shun;  -tion,  -gion  =  zhun.   -cious,  -tious,  -sious  =  shus.    -ble,  -die,  &g.  =  bel.  deL 
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*  Ster-nu-ta'-tlon,  s.    [Lat  stemutatiOy  from 

sternuto',  frequent,  of  stemiLO  =  to  sneeze.] 
The  act  of  sneezing. 

"A  disease  wherein  sternutation  proved  mortal, 

and  Buch  a»  sneezed  died.  "—Browne  ,■  Vulgar  Errourt, 

bk.  iv.,  ch.  ix. 

*ater-nu'-ta-tive,  a.  [Fr.  stemutatif.] 
Having  the  quality  of  provoking  to  sneeze. 

Bter-nu'-ta-tor-y,  a.  &  s.  [Fr.  stemutatoire, 
from  Lat.  sternuto  =  to  sneeze.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Having  the  quality  of  exciting 
to  sneeze  ;  sternutative;  as  snuff,  subsulphate 
of  mercui-y,  &c.    [Errhine.] 

B,  As  subst.  :  A  substance  which  provokes 
sneezing.  The  lutist  familiar  sternutatories 
are  snuffs  of  various  kinds. 

"  Phj-sicittus,  in  persons  near  death,  use  sternuta- 
tories, or  auch  niediciiiea  as  provoke  unto  sneezing." — 
Browne  :  Vulgar  Errours,  bk.  iv.,  ch.  ix. 

*  ster"  -  nu  -  tor  -  ^,  s.  [Lat.  sternuto  =  to 
sneeze.]  The  same  as  Sternutatory,  B.  (q.v.). 

Ster'-o-pes,  s.  [G.  Srepdjnjs  (Steropes)  =  the 
Lightner,  one  of  the  three  Cyclopes.] 

Entom. :  A  genus  of  Hesperidae.  Steropes 
paniscus,  the  Chequered  Skipper,  rare  and 
local  in  England,  has  rich  dark-brown  wings 
eliequered  with  orange-tawny  spots. 

*  Ster-q.uil'-in-ous,  a.     [Lat.  sterguilinium 

=  a  dunghill,  from  sfercus,  genit.  stereoris  = 
duug.]  Pertaining  to  a  dunghill ;  hence, 
dirty,  mean,  paltry, 

"  Any  gterquilinous  rascal,  is  licens'd  to  throw  dirt 
In  the  face  of  suvereign  princes  in  open  printed  lan- 
guage."—if^oweiJ .-  Letters,  bk.  iL,  let.  48. 

'  Sterre,  s.    [Star,  «.] 

*  stert,  a.    [Start,  a.] 

*  sterte,  vA.  or  t.    [Start,  w.] 

ster'-tor-oiis,  *  ster-tbr'-i-ous,  a.    [Lat. 

sterto  =  to  snore.]  Cliaracterized  by  deep 
snoring,  such  as  frequently  accompanies  cer- 
tain diseases,  as  apoplexy ;  hoarsely  breathing ; 
snoring  with  a  loud  and  laborious  breathing. 

"The  stn-toroua,  unquiet  slumber  of  sick  life," — 
Carjyle  ■  Sartor  Hesartus,  bk.  i..  ch,  iii. 

8ter'-tdr-OUS-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  stertorous;  -ly.] 
In  a  stertorous  manner ;  with  hoarse  breathing 
or  snoring. 

"The  (leceiiaed  was  then  on  the  couch,  breathiuf! 
Mtertorously."— Daily  Telegra/jh,  Match  IG,  1887. 

*  Bterve,  v.i.  or  t.    [Starve.] 

Stet,  pliT.     [Lat.  =  let  it  stand.] 

Print. :  A  word  writti-n  in  the  margin  of  a 
proof,  directing  attentiun  to  a  portion  (}f  the 
inatter,  and  countermanding  an  order  to  ex- 
punge it.  A.  series  of  dots  made  below  the 
inatter  lias  the  same  eflt'ct.  Often  used  as  a 
verb  :  as,  To  stet  a  passage. 

stet  processus^  phr.     [Lat.  =  let  the 

process  stijp.] 

Jmi'-' :  An  order  from  a  court  to  stay  pro- 
ceed ui_'s. 

«tet'-e-feldt-ite,  s.    fAfter  Stetefeldt,  who 

analysed  it  ;  suff.  -itc  (j1/(»,).] 

Min. :  An  argentiferous  copper  ore,  found 
in  Nevada.  Analyses  of  a  similar  oi'e  fiom 
other  localities  ai-e  discordant.  Itis  probably 
a  mixtuie  of  antimony  oxide  with  copper  and 
other  metallic  oxides. 

Bteth'-al,  s.  [Eng,  s((€aric),  and  etAaZ.]  [Stetht- 

LI^-ALCOHOL.] 

Steth-om'-e-ter,  s.  [Gr.  ar^do^  (stcthos)  — 
the  chest,  and  /ncrpov  (itietron)  =  a  measure.] 

Surg.:  An  instrument' fur  measuring  the 
external  movement  in  the  walls  of  the  chest 
during  respiration,  as  a  means  of  diagnosis  in 
thoracic  disease.  In  one  form  a  cord  is  ex- 
tended round  tlie  chest,  and  its  extension,  as 
the  thorax  is  expanded,  works  an  index-finger 
on  a  dial-j)late.  It  thus  becomes  a  measure  of 
the  expansive  power  and  cajjacity  of  the  lungs. 

■tetIi'-o-scdpe»  s.  [Gr.  o-ttJ^os  (stMhos)=  the 
chest,  and  o-jcoWoj  (skopeo)  =  to  see,  to  observe.] 
Med. :  An  instrument  employed  in  auscul- 
tation (q.v.).  It  was  invented  by  Laennec, 
who  at  tir.^tuseda  mil  of  blotting-paper  for 
the  purpose  of  concentrating  and  conveying 
sound  to  the  ear  ;  but,  according  to  Tyndall 
(Sound.,  pp.  42,  43),  the  philosophy  of  the 
stethoscope  was  enunciated  by  Dr.  Robert 
Hooke  (1635-1702).      The  simplest  form    of 


stethoscope,  and  that  most  commonly  em- 
ployed, consists  of  a  cylindrical  stem  of 
porous  wood,  as  cedar  or  deal,  some  seven  or 
eight  inches  long,  expanding  at  one  end  into  a 
circular,  funnel-shaped  aperture  from  two  and 
a  half  to  three  inches  in  diameter,  which  is 
applied  to  the  chest,  whilst  the  other  end 
terminates  in  a  smaller  aperture,  which  is 
placed  in  the  ear  of  the  physician.  Flexible 
stethoscopes  of  rubber  are  also  employed; 
these  are  sometimes  furnished  with  two  ear- 
tubes,  so  that  the  sounds  may  be  perceived 
by  both  eare.  The  chief  use  of  the  stetho- 
scope is  to  enable  the  medical  man  to  sound 
small  portions  of  lung  at  a  ti.me,  and  so 
detect  more  correctly  than  by  the  unaided 
ear  the  exact  seat  of  disease. 

*  steth'-o-scope,  v.t.    [Stethoscope,  s.]    To 
examine  with  a  stethoscope. 


steth-6-scop'-ic,  steth-o-scop'-ic-al,  a. 

[Eng.  stethoscop(e) ;  -ic,  -iaiL]  Of  or  pertain- 
ing to  a  stethoscope ;  obtained  or  made  by 
means  of  a  stethoscope :  as,  a  stethoscopic  ex- 
amination. 

steth-6-sc6p'-ic-al-ly,  adv.  rEng  stetho- 
scopical;  -ly.]    By  means  of  a  stethoscope. 

Steth-os'-co-pist,  s.  [Eng.  stethoscop(e) :  -ist.] 
One  who  is  skilled  in  the  use  of  the  stetho- 
scope- 

Steth-os'-co-py,  s.  [Eng.  stethoscGp(e) ;  -y.] 
The  art  of  stethoscopic  examination. 

Steth-yl'-ic,  a.  [Eng.  st(earic\  and  etkylic.] 
Derived  from  or  containing  cetyl  alcohol. 

stethylic-alcoliol.  s. 

Chem. :  C18H33O  =  Ci8H37-HO.  Stethal. 
The  alcohol  of  the  series,  CnH2n-|-20,  corre- 
sponding to  stearic  acid.  It  occurs  in  sper- 
maceti, together  with  ethal  and  inetlial,  but 
has  not  yet  been  obtained  in  the  separate 
state. 

Steve,  v.t.  [From  stevedore  (q.v.).]  To  stow, 
as  cotton  or  wool,  in  a  shii)'s  bold.    {Local.) 

stev'-e-dore,  s.  [Sp.  estivador  =  a  packer  of 
wool  at  shearing,  from  cs((i'ar  =  to  stow,  to 
lay  up  cargo  in  a  ship's  Imld,  to  compress 
wool,  from  Lat.  stipo  =to  crowd  or  press  to- 
gether, Cf.  Sp.  estiva;  Fr.  estive  =  the  stow- 
age of  goods  in  a  ship's  hold  ;  Port,  estivar  ■= 
to  trim  a  ship  ;  iLal.  stUare^=  to  press  close.] 
One  whose  occupation  is  to  stow  goods,  pack- 
ages, &c.,  in  a  ship's  hold  ;  one  who  loads  or 
unloads  vessels. 

*  steV-en,  s.      [A.S.  stefn;  Icel.  stefna  =  the 
V(*K-e,  a  ci-y.] 
L  A  voice. 


2.  A  cry,  an  outcry,  a  clamour,  noise. 

"  And  had  not  RotTy  renne  to  the  Atcvcn, 
Luwdec  had  been  slaiu  thilke  same  even." 

Spenser:  Unefihtiar da  Calendar  ;  Sept. 

3.  An  appointment ;  an  appointed  place  or 
time. 

"  Al  day  meteth  men  at  unaet  iteven." 

Cliaitcer:  C.  T.,  1,526. 

Stev'-i-a,  s.    [Named  after  Peter  James  Esteve, 
M.D.,  Prof,  of  Botany  at  Valencia.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Vernoniaoese  akin  to 
Ageratum.  Pretty  autumnal  flowering  plants, 
natives  of  this  country,  with  purple,  red,  pink, 
white,  or  violet  fluwerH.  Many  species  have 
been  bruught  under  cultivation  in  gardens, 
where  they  are  sometimes  used  ab  border 
plants,  but  require  the  protectiuu  of  a  frame 
in  severe  weather. 

Stew  (ew  as  u),  *  stnw-en,  *  stuw-yn, 

*  Stuyn,  v.t.  &  L  [O.  Fr.  estnver  (Fr.  etuver) 
=  to  bathe,  to  stew,  from  estuve  (Fr,  etuve)  = 
a  stove,  a  hothouse,  in  pi.  stews ;  0.  H.  Ger. 
stupa  =  a  hot  room  for  a  bath ;  Sp,  &  Port. 
estu/a  =  a.  stove,  a  hothouse  ;  Ital,  stu/a.] 

A.  Trans. :  To  boil  slowly  or  with  a  simmer- 
ing heat ;  to  cook  or  prepare,  as  meat  or  fjuit, 
by  putting  it  into  cold  water,  and  gradually 
bringing  it  to  a  low  boiling  point. 

"  Stew'd  shrimps  and  Afrlc  cockles  shall  excite 
A  jaded  drinker's  languid  appetite." 

Francis :  Horace ;  Satires  iv,  a, 

B,  Intrans. :  To  be  boiled  or  cnoked  in  a 
slow,  gentle  manner,  or  in  heat  and  moisture. 

ste^7    (ew  as   u),  (1),    *  stewe,    *  stue, 

*  stuwe,  *  stuyve,  "*  sty  we,  s.    [Stew,  v.] 


*  1.  A  hot  or  warmed  room  ;  a  house  off 
place  furnished  with  warm  water  or  vapour 
baths  ;  a  bagnio.    (Gower:  C.  A.,  viii.) 

*  2.  A  brothel ;  a  hou.se  of  jn'ostitution, 
(Generally  in  the  plural  form,  but  frequently 
treated  as  a  singular.) 

"  And  here  as  in  a  tavern  or  a  stews. 
He  and  his  wild  associates  apijnd  their  hours." 
Ben  JoHSon:  Every  Man  in  his  Humour,  ii.  1. 

*  3.  An  early  form  of  lock-hospital  (q.v.). 

"  Thus,  in  the  borough  of  Southwai'k,  prior  to  the 
time  sometimes  fixed  upon  for  the  origin  of  syphilis, 
there  were  places  callea  b^smw,  where  prostitutes  weie 
confined,  and  leceived  the  benefits  ot  surgical  assist- 
ance.   They  were  taken  up  and  put  into  tlieae  estab- 


of  certain  deciecs,  made  exuressly  to  protect  the  rest 
of  the  community  from  tiie  risk  of  catching  their 
complaints.  "—iS.  Cooper:  Practice  of  Surgery  (qCl.  6thJ, 
p.  8B2. 

*  4.  A  prostitute.    (In  this  sense  also  the 

plural  form  is  frequently  used  as  a  singular.) 

"  Instead  of  that  beauty  he  had  a  notorious  a(ew 

sent  to  him."— iStr  A.  Weldon:  Court  0/ King  Jamea, 

p.  146. 

5.  A  dish  that  has  been  cooked  by  stewing; 
meat  stewed. 

6.  A  stew-pan  (q.v.). 

7.  A  breeding-place  for  tame  pheasants. 

%  Tn  a  stew :  In  a  state  of  agitation,  con- 
fusion, trouble,  or  excitement. 

"  He,  though  naturally  bold  and  stout, 
lu  short  was  in  a  tremendous  stew. " 

Barham :  Ing.  Legends ;  The  Ohott. 

stew-pan,  s.  A  cooking  utei;isll  for  ex- 
posing meats  to  a  prolonged  gentle  heat ; 
usually  in  well-appointed  kitchens  a  charcoal 
furnace  or  steam- bath. 

Stew-pot,  s.    A  pot  or  vessel  for  stewicg. 

stew  (ew  as  u)  (2),  *  stewe,  s.  [Cf.  Prov. 
Ger.  stau  =  si  darn,  a  pond.]  A  small  pond 
where  tish  are  kept  for  the  talile  ;  a  store-pond. 


steW-ard  (ew  as  u),  *  stiv-ard,  *  stiw- 

ard,  *stu-arde,  s.  [A.S.  stiiueard,  stiward 
for  stigioeard  =a  sty- ward,  from  stigo  =  a  sty, 
and'weard  =  a  guardian,  a  warden,  a  keeper  ; 
Icel.  sti-vardhr.  The  original  sense  was  one 
who  looked  after  the  domestic  animals,  and 
gave  them  their  fnod  ;  hence,  one  who  pio- 
vides  for  his  master's  table,  and,  generally, 
one  who  superintends  household  aU'airs  tor 
another.    (Skeat.)] 

*  1.  One  who  manages  affairs  for  another. 

"  Tlie  first  of  them,  that  eldest  was  and  best. 
Of  all  the  house  had  charge  Jind  govermuent, 
As  guardian  and  steward  of  the  raat." 

Spenser:  IP.  Q.,  I.  x.'S7. 

2.  A  person  employed  on  a  large  estate  or 
establishment,  or  in  a  family  of  consequence 
and  we:tlth,  to  manage  the  domestic  atlairs, 
superintend  tlie  other  servants,  collect  rents, 
keep  the  accounts,  &c. 

"The  consequence  was  that  the  steward  was  taktm 
into  custody  and  heavily  lined,"— jl/acauiay  /  UtsL 
Eng.,  ch,  xvii. 

3.  An  officer  in  a  college  who  provides  food 
for  the  students,  and  superintends  the  affairs 
of  the  kitchen. 

4.  An  official  on  a  vessel,  whose  duty  is  to 
distribute  provisions  to  the  officers  and  men. 
In  passenger  ships,  a  man  who  supei'intends 
the  distribution  of  provisions  and  liquors, 
waits  at  table,  &;c. 

5.  A  fiscal  agent  of  certain  bodies  :  as,  the 
atetward  of  a  congregation  of  Methodists. 

6.  An  officer  of  state,  as  the  Lord  Ili^h 
Steward,  the  Steward  of  the  Household,  &c. 
The  Lord  High  Steward  was  the  greatest 
officer  of  state  in  England.  The  office  was 
anciently  the  inheritance  of  the  Earls  of 
Leicester,  till  it  was  forfeited  by  Simon  de 
Montfort  to  Henry  IIL,  at;  the  end  of  whose 
reign  it  was  abolished  as  a  permanent  office. 
A  Lord  High  Steward  is  now  only  appointed 
for  particular  occasions,  as  a  coronation  or 
the  trial  of  a  peer.  In  the  former  case  he  has 
to  arrange  questions  of  precedence;  in  the 
latter  to  preside  over  the  House  of  Lords. 
His  office  ceases  with  the  business  for  which 
it  was  required.  The  Steward  of  the  House- 
hold is  an  officer  of  the  royal  household,  who 
presides  over  the  court  known  as  the  Board  of 
Green  Cloth,  which  has  the  supervision  of  the 
household  expenses  and  accounts,  the  pur- 
veyance of  provisions,  payment  for  them,  &c. 
He  appoints  the  royal  tradesmen,  and  select* 
and  has  authority  over  all  sei'vants  of  the 
honseliold,  except  those  of  the  chamber, 
cliapel,  and  stables. 


f^te,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  f&U,  fatlier;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;   pine,  pit.  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot, 
or,  wore,  WoU  worl^  whd,  son;  mute.  cub.  ciire,  ^nite,  cur,  rule,  full:  try,  Syrian,    se.  ce  =  5;  ey  =  a;  qu  =  Itw. 


steward— stick 
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7.  In  Scotland,  an  officer  appointed  by  the 
sovereign  over  certain  lands  belonging  to  him- 
self, having  the  same  proper  jurisdiction  as  a 
regality;  also,  the  deputy  of  a  lord  uf  regality. 
,  ^Steward  (or  High  Steicard)  of  Scotland: 
An  ancient  chief  officer  of  the  crown,  of  the 
highest  dignity  and  trust.  He  had  not  only 
the  administration  of  the  crown  revenues, 
but  the  cliief  oversight  of  all  the  atfaii-s  of  the 
household,  and  the  privilege  of  the  first  place 
in  the  army,  next  to  the  king,  in  battle. 

*stew'-ard  (ew  as  u),  v.t.  [Steward,  s.] 
To  manage  as  &■  steward.    (Fuller.) 

Stew'-ard-ess  (ew  as  u),  s.  [Eng.  steward, 
s.  ;  -ess.]  A  female  steward  ;  specifically,  a 
woman  who  waits  upon  ladies  in  passenger 
ships,  &c. 

Stew'-ard-ly  (ew  as  u).  adv.  [Eng.  steward, 
s. ;  -ly.]  Like  a  steward ;  with  the  care  of  a 
steward. 

"To  be  fi^tw/ird/v  (lisnensed,  not  wast-efully  spent" 
—Canon  Twher.    ( yvebui-r.) 

*  Stew'-ard-ry  (ew  ^s  u),  s.  [Eng.  steward, 
s.  ;  -ry.]  The  work,  office,  post,  or  position 
of  a  steward ;  stewardship,  superintendence. 

Stew'-ard-ship  (ew  as  u),  s.  [Eng.  steward, 
s.  ;  -shifi.]  The  office,  post,  or  position  of  a 
steward.    (Shakesp. :  Riclutrd  II.,  ii.  2.) 

Stew'-art-ry  (ew  as  u),  s.  [Eng.  steward^ 
s.  ;  -rij.] 

*  1.  The  office  or  post  of  a  steward ;  steward- 
ship. 

"  A  human  stewartry,  or  trust, 
OS  which  iiccouiit  is  to  he  giv'n,  find  juat." 

liyrom:  Poetical  Version  of  a  Letter. 

2.  Jurisdiction  over  a  certain  extent  of 
territory,  nearly  the  same  as  that  of  a  re- 
gality ;  also,  the  territory  over  wliich  this 
jurisdiction  extends.  Most  stewartries  con- 
sisted of  htinall  parct^ls  of  land,  which  were 
only  parts  of  a  county  ;  but  the  stewartries  of 
Kirkcudbri<,flit,  and  of  Orkney  and  Shetland, 
make  counties  by  themselves. 

*Stewe,  f.  tSc  s.     [Stew,  v.  &  «.] 

*  stew'-ish  (ew  as  u),  a,  [Eng.  stew,  a. ;  ■ish.'] 
Befitting  a  brothel ;  low,  coarse,  obscene. 

"  Rhymed  m  rules  of  stewish  rihaldry," 

Bp.  Ball:  Satires,  L  9. 

Stey,  v..     [Steye,  v.]    Steep. 


*  steye,  *  stye,  v.i.     [A.S.  ftigan  =  to  ascend, 

to  mount,]    To  ascend,  to  mount,  to  soar. 

*  steyer,  *  steyere,  a.    [Stair.] 

Stham'-ba,  s,    [Pali.]    A  pillar.    [Lat.] 

Sthen'-ic,  a.  [Gr.  cr^eVos  (sthenos)  =  strength.] 
Pathol.  :  Arising  from  accumulated  exrit- 
ability ;  used  by  the  founder  of  the  Brun- 
onian  system  for  the  increased,  tone,  vigour, 
or  vitality  which  certain  constitutions  possess 
temporarily  or  permanently,  and  which  creates 
in  them  a  liability  to  a  class  of  diseases  not 
likely  to  affect  an  asthenic  or  feeble  constitu- 
tion. Thus,  what  looks  like  rude  health, 
sometimes  precedes  and  piepares  the  way 
for  an  attack  of  rheumatism.  [Brunonian- 
THEOBY.]  CuUen  called  it  inflammatory  dia- 
thesis. 

Bthen-iir'-us,  s.  [Gr.  aeevo<;  (sthe-nos)  = 
strength,  and  ovpd  (oura)  =  the  tail.] 

PaUeont. :  A  genus  of  Diprotodont  Marsu- 
pials, allied  to  Dendrolagiis,  from  the  post- 
Tertiary  deposits  of  Australia. 

Sti-a-cci-a'-to  (cc  as  ^h),  s.  [Ital.  =  crushed, 
fiat ;  from  stiacciare  =  to  crush  ;  stiacciata  =  a 
cake.] 

Art :  A  very  low  relief,  adopted  by  sculptors 
for  works  which  could  be  allowed  little  prnjyc- 
tion  from  the  surface  or  base  line.    (Fairholt.) 

•sti'-an,  *sty'-an,  *sty-an-ye.  a.  [Sty  (2), 
s.]    A  humour  iii  the  eyelid  ;  a  sty. 

Stib'-ble,  a.     [Stubble.]    (Scotch.) 

Stibble-rig,  s.  The  reaper  in  harvest 
who  takes  the  lead.    (Scotch.) 


Stib -bier,  5.    [Etym.  doubtful.]    A  ludicrous 
designation  for  a  clerical  probationer.  (Scotch.) 


stib'-i-al,  a.  [Lat.  stibi(mn)  =  antimony; 
Eng.  adj.  suff.  -al.]  Like  or  having  the  quali- 
ties of  antimony ;  antimonial. 

"The  former  dei>eiid  upon  a  corrupt  Incinerated 
mehmoholy,  and  the  latter  ujjuii  an  tiAnat  stibtal  or 
OL'Ugmous  sulphur."— flu  rttetf. 

Stib'-i-al-i^m,  s.  [Eng.  stiUal;  -ism.]  Anti- 
monial intoxication  or  poisoning.  (Dunglison.) 

Stib'-i-an-ite,  s.  [Lat.  stibi(iiin)  =  antimony, 
an  connect.,  and  sutt".  -i/e  {Mlii.).'] 

Min. :  A  doubtful  species,  resulting  from 
the  alteration  of  stibnite  (q.v.). 

*  Stib-i-ar'-i-an,  s.  [Lat.  s^i?)t(w7n)  =  anti- 
mony ;  Eng.  sulf.  -avian.  From  the  violent 
operation  of  antimony.]    A  violent  man. 

"This  gtibiarian  preaaeth  audiiciously  upon  the 
royal  throne,  and,  after  some  sacrificatlou,  teiidert-th 
a  bitter  pill  of  sacrilege  and  cruelty  ;  but,  wlien  the 
eanie  was  rejected  because  it  was  violent,  tlien  he  pre- 
seuts  h is  anti mouiau  potion,"—  White.    ( Todd. ) 

Stib'-i-at-ed,  a.     [Lat.  stihiuw  =  antimony.] 

Impregnated  witli  antimony. 

sttb'-ic,  stib'-i-ous,  a,  [Lat.  s^t&i7tJii  =  an- 
timony; J£ng.  adj.  sutt. -ic, -ous.]  Antimonic, 
autimonious. 

Stib'-i-c6ii-ite,  s.  [Lat.  stibium  =  antimony ; 
Gr.  Kuviui  (koiiict)  =  dust,  and  sutt'.  -ite  (Mi7i.).] 
Min. :  A  massive  cnnipact  mineral,  occur- 
ring also  in  a  pulverulent  fonn.  Hardness, 
4  to  5'5  ;  sp.  gr.  5'2S  ;  lustre,  earthy  ;  colour, 
pale  yellow  to  yellowish-white.  An  analysis 
yielded :  oxygen,  19*54 ;  antimony,  TO'Sy ; 
water,  4-63  =  100,  which  gives  the  formula 
SbU4+  HO.    A  species  not  as  yet  well  deliued. 

Stib-ine',  s.    [Eng.  stib(ium);  -ine.] 

1.  Chem.  :  An  antimony  base,  formed  on  the 
ty|)e  of  ammonia,  NII4.  Tims  SbHg  is  stihine, 
Sb(C2Hg)3  is  ethyls(i6t7ie,  &;c.    (Watts.) 

2.  Min. .  [Stibnlte]. 

stib-i-o-fer'-rite,  s.  [Pref.  stiblo-,  and  Eng. 
/err  ite.] 

Min.  :  An  amorphous  mineral  foun-l  coating 
stibnite  in  Santa  Clara  County,  California. 
Haidiiess,  4*0  ;  sp.gr.  3'598;  lustre,  somewhat 
resinous ;  colour,  yellow.  An  analysis  yielded  ; 
antimonic  acid,  47"69;  sesquioxide  of  iron, 
35-36;  water,  16-94  =  99-99. 

stib-i-o-ga-le'-nite,  s.    [Pref.  stibio-,  and 
Eng.  galenite.] 
Min.  :  The  same  as  Bindheimite  (q.v.). 

stib-i-o-hex-ar-gen'-tite,  s.  [Pref.  stibio- ; 
Gr.  e^  (ftea:)  =  six,  and  Eng.  argentite.] 

Min. :  One  of  two  native  compounds  of 
antimony  and  silver,  the  other  being  stibio- 
triargentite  (q.v.).  Compos.  :  antimony  and 
silver,  with  formula  Ag6Sb2.  Petersen  con- 
siders that  all  analyses  of  dyscrasite  (q.v.) 
indicate  mixtures  of  these  two  compounds. 

stib-i-o-tri-ar-gen'-tite,  s.    [Prefs.  stibio-, 

tri-,  and  Eng.  argentite.] 

Min. :  A  mineral  consisting  of  antimony 
and  silver,   with  formula  Aggaba.      [Stibio- 

HKXARGENTITE.] 

stib'-i-ous,  u,.    [Stibic] 
stib'-i-iim,  s.    [Lat]    [Antimony.] 

Stib'-lite,  8.     [Lat.  sUb(ium\  and  Gr.  Ki6oq 

(lithos)  =  a  stone  ;  Ger.  stlblith.] 
Min. :  The  same  as  Stibiconite  (q.v.). 

stib'-nite,  stib-ine',  s.  [Lat.  stibium  = 
antimony;  Fr.  antLmoine  suifure ;  Ger.  grau- 
spiesaglatizerz.] 

Min.  :  The  principal  ore  of  antimony. 
Crystallization,  orthorhombic  ;  crystals  being 
deeply  striated  longitudinally.  Cleavage, 
piismatic,  very  distinct.  Hardness,  2'0  ;  sp. 
gr.  4-516;  lustre,  metaUic ;  colour  and  streiik, 
lead  to  steel-gray.  Compos.  :  sulphur,  2y-2  ; 
antimony,  71-8  =  100,  which  corresponds  to 
the  foiiuula  SboSg.  Occurs  abunduntly  in 
many  places,  sometimes  in  beds  but  more 
frequently  in  veins. 

sti-bo'-ni-iim,  a.     [Eng.   stih(ium),   and 

(amvijonium.] 

Chem. :  An  antimony-radicle  formed  on  the 
type  of  ammonium,  NH4.  Thus  Sb(C2Hg)4 
is  tQtvethyl-stibonium.    (Waits.) 

stic-ca'-do,  stic-ca'-td,  s.    [Ital.] 

Music :  An  instrument  composed  of  pieces 


of  wood  of  graduated  lengths,  flat  at  the 
bottom  and  rounded  at  the  top,  resting  on  the 
edges  of  an  open  box,  and  tuned  to  a  diatonic 
scale.  The  tone  is  produced  by  striking  the 
pieces  of  wood  with  small  hard  balls  at  the 
end  of  a  flexible  stick. 

*  Stich,  s.  [Gr.  o-Tt'xo?  (stichos)  =  a  row,  a  line, 
a  verse.] 

L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  A  verse,  of  whatever  measure  or  number 
of  feet. 

2.  A  row  or  line  of  trees. 

IL  Hebrew  Literature  :  One  of  the  rhythmic 
lines  which  go  to  constitute  the  parallelism  in 
the  poetic  hooks  of  Sciipture.  The  liQuks  of 
Job,  Psalms,  Proverbs,  Eoclesiahtes,  and  the 
Song  of  Soloman  are  thus  written  in  the 
oldest  known  Hebrew  manuscripts,  and  poeti- 
cal passages  (like  Exod.  xv.  1-21)  in  the  hia- 
toi'ic  books  are  still  so  printed  in  the  Helircw 
Bible,  wlience  they  have  been  trai.si'crred  to 
tlie  English  Revised  Veisiun.  The  arrange- 
ment is  of  great  antiquity,  and  may  Ijave  beea 
introduced  by  the  sacred  writers  th^iiisrilves. 
Sometimes  prose  works  are  divided  intostiehs, 
consistin^^  either  of  a  cei'tain  number  of  words 
or  clauses  separated  by  their  sense.  It  is  be- 
lieved that  a  stichoinelrieal  arrangement  per- 
vades the  whole  Vulgate,  the  prose  as  well  as 
the  poetic  books;  and  Josephus  ctmsidered 
that  his  works  v\ere  composed  of  60,000  stichs. 

sti-chse'-us,  s.    [Mod.  Lat.]    [Stich.] 

Ichihy. :  A  genus  of  Blenniidai,  with  ten 
species,  peciUiar  to  the  coasts  neai-  the  Arctic 
circle,  ranging  southwards  to  Japan,  Norway, 
and  Sweden.  They  are  small  fishes,  and  have 
the  body  elongate  and  covered  with  sniiill 
scales,  sometimes  several  lateral  lines  ;  doiaal 
hn  of  spinas  only. 

*stich'-ic,  a.  [Eng.  stich;  -fc.|  Pertaining 
or  relating  to  lines  or  verses;   consisting  of 

lines  or  verses. 

stich-id' i-um(pl. stir'-  "d-i-a), «.   [Mod. 

Lat.,  from  Gr.  o-Tt^tiioc  ^stichidion),  diniia, 
from  o-Ti'xo?  (stichos)  =  a  vow,  a  line.] 

Bot.  (PL):  The  pod-like  processes  contain- 
ing tetraspores  in  some  rose-snored  algae. 

Stich-6-,  pref.  [Stich.]  Having  rod-like  pro- 
cesses. 

stich- 6-ch£8'-ta,  s.  [Pref.  stlrho-,  and  Gr. 
xatTTj  (chaite)^  long,  flowing  hair.] 

Zool.  ;  A  genus  of  OxytricliidiJ',  with  one 
species,  Stichotricha  pediculiformU ;  akin  tc 
Stichotrieha  (q.v.),  but  separated  therefrom 
on  act^oimt  of  its  well-developed  anal  slyles. 
Free  swimming  animals,  from  salt-water. 

*  stich'-6-nian-9y,  a.  [Gr.  o-ti'xo?  (stichos)  = 
a  line,  a  verse,  and  fiavreia  (7)ia7i^.eia)  =  pro- 
phecy, divination.]  Di\iiiation  by  Imes  or 
passages  in  books  taken  at  hazard  ;  biblio- 
maney. 

*  stich-o-met'-ric-al,  a.  [Eng.  sticho- 
metr(y) ;  -ical.]  Of  or*  pertaining  to  sticho- 
metry  ;  characterized  by  stichs  or  lines. 

*  stich-6m'-e-try,  s.  [Gr.  o-tixos  (stichos)^ 
a  row,  a  line,  a  verse,  and  iierpoi/  (metron)  =  a 
measure.] 

1.  Measurement  or  length  of  books  as  ascer- 
tained by  the  number  of  verses  cont:iined  ia 
each  book.    [Stich,  II.] 

2.  A  division  of  the  text  of  books  into  lines 
accommodated  to  the  sense ;  a  practice  fol- 
lowed before  punctuation  was  adopted.   [Gno- 

MOMETRY.J 

stich'-o-myth,  s      [Gr.  <TTixoixv9La.  (sticho- 

nnithia).^ 

Gk.  Plays :  A  conversation  in  alternate  lines 

Stich-6t'-rich-a,  s.  [Pref.  sticho-.  and  Gr. 
Opi^  (thrix),  genit.  Tpixo<i  (trichos)  =  hair.] 

Zool. :  A  genus  of  Oxytrichidre,  with  five 
species  from  salt  and  fresh-water.  Animal- 
cules elongate,  elastic,  and  changeable  in 
form,  often  excreting  and  inhabiting  a  mucil- 
aginous or  granular  sheath,  the  anterior  liaK 
of  the  body  when  protruded  from  this  sheath 
usually  twisted  like  a  screw. 

Stick,  *  steke,  *  sticke,  *  stike,  *  styke 

(pa.  t.  *siak,  ^  sticked,  stuck,  pa.  pai'.  *  steke n, 
*  stiken,  *  stoke,  *  stoke n,  stuck),  v.t.  &  i.  [A.S. 
stecan,  a  sti'ong  verb  (pa.  t.  stfrc,  pa.  par. 
stecen,  stocen);  cogn.  with  Low  Ger.  steken=: 


*Stib-borne,  t*.     [Stubborn.] 

bSil,  bo^;  p^t,  j6^1;  cat,  5ell,  chorus,  9hin,  ben^h;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a^;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist,    ph  =  C 
-Clan,  -tian  =  shan.    -tion,  -sion  =  shun ;  -tion,  -§ion  =  zhon.   -clous,  -tious,  -sious  =  shus.    -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  bel,  deL 
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stick— sticking 


to  pierce,  stick  (pa.  t.  stak,  pa.  par.  steTcen); 
Ger.  stechen  =  to  stiug,  to  jiierce,  stick,  stab 
(pa.  t.  sta(^,  pa.  par.  gestocken).  Also  A.S. 
stician,  a  weak  verb  (pa.  t.  sticode) ;  cogn. 
with  Dut.  steken  =  to  stick;  Icel.  stifca  =  to 
drive  piles;  Dan  stikke  =  to  st&h  ;  Sw.  stikka 
=  to  stab,  to  sting,  to  prick ;  Ger.  stec/jeu 
=  to  stick,  to  set,  to  plant.  Sting  is  a  nasal- 
ized, and  stitch  a  softened  form  of  stick.] 

A.  Transitive : 

L  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  To  pierce  with  a  sharp  instrument ;  to 
stab  with  a  weapon. 

"  You  were  best  sfict  her. ' 

Shakesp. :  Two  Oentlemen,  L  1. 

2.  To  cause  to  pierce  ;  to  thrust  in  so  as  to 
pierce  or  wound. 

"Thou  stickent  a  dagger  in  me." 

S/tahcsp. :  Merchant  of  Venice,  iii.  1. 

3.  To  fasten  or  cause  to  remain  by  piercing ; 
to  thrust  in. 

"  A  codpiece  to  ttitJc  pins  on," 

Shakesp. :  Two  Gentlemen,  li.  7. 

4.  To  fasten  or  attach  by  causing  to  a'lhere 
to  the  surface  :  as,  To  stick  a  stamp  on  a  letter. 

5.  To  fasten  or  attacli  in  any  manner. 

"  Stick  your  roaeinary  on  this  fair  corse." 

Shakesp. :  Romeo  &  Juliet,  iv.  5. 

&  To  fasten,  to  fix,  to  place,  to  settle,  to  set. 
"I  stuck  my  choice  upon  her." 
Shakesp.  :  AU'a  Well  that  Ends  Well,  v.  8. 

7.  To  set;  to  fix  in;  hence,  to  set  with 
something  stuck  in  or  pointed  ;  to  furnish  by 
inserting  in  the  surface :  as,  To  sticks  cushion 
full  of  pins. 

8.  To  fix  on  a  pointed  instrument :  as,  To 
stick  an  apple  on  a  fork. 

IL  Technically: 

1.  Print.  :  To  compose  or  arrange  in  a 
composing-stick :  as,  To  stick  type. 

2.  Wood-work. :  To  plane  as  the  mouldings 
on  sash-bars  and  rails. 

B.  Intransitive : 

1.  To  cleave  or  adhere  to  the  surface,  as  by 
tenacity  or  attraction  ;  to  adliere. 

"  I  will  cause  the  flah  of  thy  rivers  to  stick  unto  thy 
tca\%a"—Ezekiel  xxix.  4. 

2.  To  be  fastened  or  fixed  by  insertion,  or 
by  piercing,  or  by  being  thrust  in. 

"  Lucretia's  glove  wherein  her  needle  sticks." 

Shakesp.  :  Jiape  of  Lucreee,  317. 

3.  To  remain  or  continue  attached  naturally. 

*'  Like  fruit  imripe  stirjcs  on  the  tree." 

Shakesp. :  Hamlet,  iii,  2. 

4.  To  continue  where  attached  or  fastened. 
"  There  ttvtck  no  plume  in  any  English  crest." 

Shakesp. :  King  John,  II. 

5.  To  hold  fast  to  or  continue  in  any  posi- 
tion ;  to  adhere  closely  ;  to  abide. 

"  In  their  quarrels  they  proceed  to  calling  names, 
till  they  light  upon  one  that  is  sure  to  stick." — Swift. 

6.  To  adhere  closely  in  friendship  and 
a  flection. 

"There  is  a  friend  that  stic?ceth  closer  than  a 
brotlier."— /"roBeris  xviii.  24. 

7.  To  remain,  abide,  or  continue  in  a  place. 

"And  there  they  must  have  stuck,  till  fitmiiie  and 
desertion  lia<l  ended  the  quarrel."— H'ar&urton.'  Diolne 
Legation,  bk.  L,  §  5. 

8.  To  be  hindered  from  proceeding  or 
making  progress ;  to  be  restrained  from 
moviug  foiwnrd,  or  from  action  of  any  kind  ; 
to  be  arrested  in  a  course,  career,  motion, 
passage,  or  the  like. 

"Amen 
Stack  in  my  throat."        Shakesp. :  Macbeth,  ii.  2, 

9.  To  be  brought  to  a  standstill ;  to  be 
embarrassed  or  puzzled. 

"A  truth  that  nohody.  .  .  stitJa  at." — Locke:  Human 
Understand.,  bk.  iv.,  ch.  ii, 

*  10.  To  scruple,  to  hesitate. 

"Aristotle  sticked  not  to  afQrm  that  the  world 
neither  began,  nor  yet  shall  Giid."~Swan :  Speculum 
Ituiidi,  ch.  i.,  §  1. 

*  11.  To  cause  difficulty,  trouble,  or  em- 
barrassment. 

■'This  is  the  difficulty  that  sticks  with  the  moat 
reasonable  of  those  who,  from  cciuscieuce.  refuse  to 
Join  with  the  revolution.'— iSw^r. 

1[  (1)  To  stick  expresses  more  than  to  cleave: 
things  are  made  to  stick  cither  by  incision 
into  the  substance,  or  through  the  interven- 
tion of  some  glutinous  matter;  they  are  made 
to  cleave  by  the  intervention  of  some  foreign 
body  :  what  sticks,  therefore,  be(;nnies  so  fast 
joined  as  to  render  the  bodies  inseparable  ; 
what  cleaves  is  less  tightly  bound,  and  more 
easily  sepainble.  Two  i»ieces  of  clay  will 
stick  together  by  the  incorporation  of  the 
BUbstnnL-e  in  the  two  parts  ;  paper  is  made  to 
gtiak  to  paper  by  means  of  glue :  the  tongue 


in  a  certain  state  will  cleave  to  the  roof.  Stick 
is  seldom  employed  in  the  moral  sense,  ex- 
cept in  familiar  and  inelegant  style  ;  cleave  is 
peculiarly  proper  in  the  moral  acceptation. 

(2)  For  the  difference  between  to  stick  and 
to^,  see  Fix. 

^  1.  To  stick  by : 

(1)  To  adhere  closely  to ;  to  be  constant  to ; 
to  support  steadily. 

"  We  are  your  only  friends  ;  stick  by  -as,  and  we  will 
stick  by  you."— Daveriant. 

♦  (2) -To  be  troublesome  by  adhering. 

"  I  am  satisfied  to  trifle  away  my  time,  rather  thsQ 
let  it  stick  by  uie."^Pope :  Letters. 

2.  To  stick  oiU : 

(1)  To  project ;  to  be  prominent. 

"His  hones  that  were  not  aeeu  stiiA  out." — Job 
xxxiii.  2L 

(2)  To  hold  out ;  to  refuse  to  treat,  sur- 
render, or  come  to  terms:  as,  They  stiLck  out 
for  a  rise  of  wages. 

3.  To  stick  to : 

(1)  To  adhere  closely ;  to  be  constant  to ; 
to  stick  by. 

(2)  To  be  persevering  in  holding  to,  (»r  in 
continuing  at ;  to  abide  or  continue  firmly 
and  steadily  at. 

"  Two  gentlemen,  fishing  at  Aldermaston,  stuck  to  it 
all  il&y."— field,  Oct  3,  1885. 

4.  To  stick  up  : 

(1)  To  stand  on  end ;  to  assume  an  erect 
position  ;  to  stand  up  :  as,  His  hair  sticks  up. 

(2)  To  run  into  debt  for ;  to  run  credit  for  : 
as,  To  stick  up  a  suit  of  clothes.    (Slang.) 

(3)  To  put  a  stop  to ;  to  cause  to  fail :  as, 
To  stick  up  a  game. 

(4)  To  attack  and  plunder.  {Australian 
slang.) 

"Having  attacked,  or  in  Australian  phrase,  stuck 
up  the  station,  and  made  prisoners  of  ail  the  in- 
mates."—/.euure  Hour,  Marcb,  1S85,  p.  1U2. 

5.  To  stick  up  for:  To  maintain  the  cause 
of;  to  fight  or  contend  for :  as,  To  stick  up/or 
one's  rights. 

*  6.  To  stick  upon : 

(1)  To  adhere  to  ;  to  stick  to. 
"Proverbial    sentences  are  formed   into  a  verse, 

whereby  they  stick  upon  the  memory."'-  Wat/s. 

(2)  To  dwell  upon ;  not  to  give  up ;  to 
stick  to. 

"The  mind  must  stop  and  buckle  to  it,  and  stick 
upon  it  with  Ubuur  and  thoagiit.."— Locke. 

7.  To  stick  up  to : 

(1)  To  court.     (Colloq.) 

(2)  To  stand  up  to,  to  fight. 

Stick*  *  sticke,  s.    [A.S.  sticca  =  a  stick,  a 
staff,  a  stake ;  Icel.  stika  =  a  stick,  a  yard 
measure.] 
L  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  Liierally : 

(1)  A  piece  of  wood  of  indefinite  size  and 
shape,  but  generally  long  and  rather  slender  ; 
a  branch  of  a  tree  or  shrub  broken  or  cut  off; 
a  piece  of  wood  cliopped  for  burning,  or  cut 
for  any  purpose.    {Gower:  C.  A.,  v.) 

(2)  A  rod,  a  wand,  a  staff,  a  walking-stick. 

(3)  Anything  shaped  like  a  stick ;  as,  a 
stick  of  sealing-wax. 

(4)  A  thrust  with  a  pointed  instrument, 
which  penetrates  the  body  ;  a  stab. 

(5)  The  numbei'  of  twenty-five  eels ;  ten 
sticks  make  one  bind.    Called  also  a  Strike. 

2.  Figuratively : 

(1)  One  who  perseveres  ;  one  who  sticks  to 
anything. 

(2)  A  term  of  contempt  for  an  awkward, 
incompetent,  or  stupid  person. 

"Agi'eat  actor  may  not  exhibit  himself  aa  a  'stick' 
for  half  an  hour  together,  and  claim  to  redeem  his 
fame  by  a  few  magnificent '  momenta.' " — Daily  Tele- 
graph, July  13,  1886. 

IL  Technically : 

1.  Gun. :  A  rammer  used  in  filling  car- 
tridges. 

2.  Printing: 

(1)  A  composing-stick  (q.v.).  A  stickful  is 
as  much  as  the  stick  will  hold,  and  the  matter 
is  then  lifted  and  placed  in  the  galley. 

(2)  Furniture  for  locking  up  a  forme  in  a 
chase  or  galley.  Known  according  to  posi- 
tion as  head-stick,  foot-stick,  side-stick,  or 
gutter-stick,  the  latter  being  between  the 
pages. 

3.  Pyrotechnics:  The  slat  which  trails  be- 
hind a  rocket,  and  directs  its  flight. 


^  (1)  Gold-stick,  Silver-stick:  (See  under' 
Gold  and  Silver). 

(2)  To  beat  all  to  sticks:  To  completely 
surpass. 

(3)  To  go  to  sticks  and  staves:  To  go  to 
pieces,  to  be  ruined. 

*  (4)  To  stick  a  point :  To  settle  the  matter. 

stick-and-groove,  n. 

Anihrop. :  One  of  the  simplest  means  of 
producing  fire,  out  of  which  the  fire-drill 
(q.v.)  was  developed.  Till  recently  it  was  in 
common  use  in  the  South  Pacific. 

"One  of  the  simplest  machines  for  ijroduclng  tirO' 
is  that  which  may  be  called  the  atick-and-groove.  A 
bluut-pointed  stick  is  ruu,  along  a  gi*oove  of  its  owu 
making  in  a  piece  of  wood  lying  on  the  ground.  .  .  . 
Mr.  Darwiu  says  that  the  very  light  wood  of  ths 
Hibiscus  tiliaceus  was  alone  used  for  the  purpose  iu 
Tahiti.  A  native  would  produce  fire  with  it  in  a  few 
BecoadB."— Tylor :  Early  Hist.  Mankind  (eil.  ie78)» 
p.  237. 

Stick -and -stone,  adv.  Totally,  alto- 
gether.   {Scotch.) 

"Folk  thought  them  ruined  atick-an^ .stone." 

£u]-ns :  To  William  Simpson.    (Posts.) 

Stick-chimney,  s.  A  chimney  mads 
witli  sticks  laid  crosswise  and  plastered  with 
clay  inside  and  out.  Common  in  the  Westera- 
States  of  America  in  log-cabina. 

stick-insects,  5.  pi. 

Entom. :  The  Phasmidse  (q.v.).  Called  also' 
Walking-sticks.  Most  of  them  resembla 
sticks,  either  green  growing  twigs  or  brown 
and  withered  branches,  hence  their  popular 
names.     [Phyllium,  Leaf-iksects.J 

Stick-lac,  s.    [Lac] 

stick-seed,  s. 

Bot. :  The  genus  Echinospermum  (q.v.)L 
stick-sling^,  s. 

Anthrop. :  The  simplest  and  earliest  form' 
of  sling,  consisting  of  a  stick  split  for  a  short 
distiince  down  one  end,  so  as  to  form  a  notch, 
in  which  the  stone  is  placed ;  the  elasticity  of 
the  two  halves  of  the  stick,  which  are  kept 
asunder  by  the  stone,  retaining  it  there  until 
the  proper  moment  for  its  discharge, 

"  This  flat  lenticular  form  is  lietter  adapted  lor  tha 
stick-sling."— Evans :  Ancient  Stone  Itnptementl,^.  376^ 

Stick -a^dore,  stick'-a-dove,  steck-a 

do,  5.     [A  corruption  of  Lat.  {fios)  StcecJiadoSp 
=  the  flower  from  the  Stoechades  or  Hyereft 
Islands,  near  Marseilles.    (Prior.)} 
Bot. :  Lavandula  Stcechas. 

stick'~er,  s.    [Eng.  stick,  v. ;  -er.] 
I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1,  Literally: 

(1)  One  who  or  that  which  stabs  or  sticks  p 
one  who  kills  :  as,  a  pig-sticker. 

(2)  One  who  or  that  which  causes  to  stick 
or  adhere :  as,  a  bill-s(icfcer. 

2.  Figuratively : 

(1)  An  article  or  commodity  which  does  not 
meet  with  a  ready  sale.    (Avier.) 

*(2)  A  sharp  remark,  very  pointi'dly  mnde, 
and  calculated  to  silence  a  person  or  put  hiui 
completely  down. 

IL  Technically : 

1.  Mach.  (PL):  The  arms  of  a  crank  axis 
employed  to  L-liange  the  plane  and  diiecLmu 
of  a  reciprocating  motion.  Fo»  diaiiitctii'n 
the  arms  are  tlms  named  when  they  act  by 
compression,  and  trackers  when  they  act  by 
tension.    The  axis  is  termed  a  roller. 

2.  Music :  A  rod  connecting  the  far  end  of 
the  key  of  an  organ-manual  with  the  lever  by 
which  the  valve  is  opened,  to  allow  the  wind 
to  pass  from  the  chest  to  the  appropriate  pipfr 
of  tlie  organ. 

stick'-ful,  8.     [Eng.  stick;  -M(l).2 
Print. :  [Stick,  s.,  II.  2.]. 

Stick'-i-ness,  s.  [Eng.  sticky;  -ness.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  sticky  ;  viscousness, 
glutinous  ness,  tenacity,  adhesive  quality  or 
nature. 

Stick'-ing,  pr.  par.,  o.,  &  «.    [Stick,  v.] 

A,  &  "B,  As  pr.  par.  dt  particip.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 
C.  As  substantive : 

1.  (PI):  The  sameas  STiCKiNO-PiECK(q.v.)k. 

2.  Carp.  :  The  act  of  running  or  striking  a 
moulding  with  a  moulding-plane. 

3.  Milling:  A  narrow  vein  of  ore. 


f&te,  f^t,  f^e,  amidst,  what,  fall,  fsLther;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;   go.  poV 
•r,  wore,  wol^  work,  whd.  son;  mute,  cub,  ciire,  unite,  cur,  rule,  fall;  try,  Syrian.    »,  ce  =  e;  ey  =  a:  qu  =  kw» 
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sticking-piece.  s.  A  joint  of  beef  cut 
from  the  neck  of  the  ox ;  it  is  considered 
coarsB  meat,  fit  only  for  gravy-beef  or  pies. 

*  stiolciiig-place,  s.  The  point  of  deter- 
mination.   {SJiakesp. :  Macbethj  i.  7.) 

Sticking  -  plaster,  ».  An  adhesive 
plaster  for  closing  womids. 

Bti[ck'-it,  w.    [Stick,  v.]    (Scotch.) 

stickit-minlster,  s.  A  clerical  student 
or  probationer  disqualiiied  for  the  ministerial 
office  fiom  imbecility  or  immoral  conduct ; 
spec,  one  who  breaks  down  on  endeavouring 
to  deliver  his  first  sermon,  and  never  has  the 
courage  to  attempt  a  second.    (Scotch.) 

"  But,  alaa  !  partly  from  his  owu  bnehfuliiess,  pnrtly 
cwiiig  to  a  strong  and  obvious  (liai>03itiou  to  risibility 
which  pervjided  the  congregatlou  upou  his  firat  at- 
tempt, he  became  totally  iucapftble  of  proceeding  in 
iiis  intended  discourse — gasped,  grinned,  hideously 
rolled  his  eyes  till  the  congregatlou  thought  them 
flying  out  of  his  head— shut  the  Bible— atuuibled  down 
the  pulpit-staira,  ti-ainpling  ui>ou  the  old  women  who 
Keuerally  take  their  station  there — and  was  ever  after 
designated  a  stickit-minister,"— Scott :  Ouy  Manner- 
ing,  ch. iL 

•etSc'-kle,  v.i.&t.  [O.'Eng.  stightle  =  to  Toie.] 
JL,  Intransitive : 

1.  Orig.  :  To  interfere,  as  seconds  were 
accustomed  to  do,  in  a  duel,  when  the  prin- 
cipals were  imagined  to  have  satisfied  the 
laws  of  honour.  It  is  supposed  they  bore 
sticks,  wands,  or  sceptres,  as  symbols  of  their 
authority.  Sometimes  also,  quarrelling  with 
each  other,  they  fought  witii  their  sticks. 

"The  same  angel  fin  Tassol  when  half  of  the  Chris- 
tians are  already  killed,  and  all  the  rest  are  in  a  fair 
way  of  being  routed,  sticHes  Ijetwixt  the  remainders 
«f  God's  hosts  and  the  race  of  fleuds,  puUs  the  devils 
bnckwarda  by  the  tails,  and  drives  them  from  their 
quarry,"— flr^rfeii ;  Juvenal.    (Dedic.) 

2.  To  take  part  with  one  side  or  the  other. 

3.  To  contend,  contest,  or  altercate  per- 
tinaciously or  obstinately  on  insufficient 
gi-ounds ;  to  stick  up  pertinaciously  or  ob- 
stinately for  some  trifle. 

*'  The  presbyter  aud  indeiJendent, 
That  stickle  which  shall  make  an  end  on't." 

Butler :  Hudibras,  iil.  2. 

4.  To  play  fast  and  loose  ;  to  pass  from  one 
Bide  to  the  other. 

B,  Trans. :  To  intervene  in ;  to  part  the 
combatants  in  ;  to  arbitrate  in  or  between. 

Stic'-kle  (1),  s.     [A.S.  sticd  =  a  prickle,   a 
sting.]    A  piickle. 

*stickle-haired,  a.    Rough-haired. 

"  Their  dogs  .  ■  .  that  serve  for  tbat  purjHise  are 
ttickln-haired,  and  not  unlike  to  the  Irish  gray- 
houude."— rSuiidtfi;  TraoeU,  p.  76. 

Stlc'-kle  (2),  s.     [Etym.  doubtful.]     A  rapid 
shallow  in  a  stream.    (Prov.) 

"The  ewiy-  stickles,  which  may  occasioDally  produce 
a  big  trout.  '—Field,  March  6.  1886. 

Btic '-kle~b3,ck,  •  stik-kle-bag^  *  styk- 

yl-bak,  s.     [Bug.  stickU  (l),  s.,  and  hack.] 

Ichthy.  :  A  popular  nnme  for  any  of  the 
species  of  Gasterosteus  (q.v.).  The  Fifteen- 
spiried  Stickleliack,  lives  in  salt  or  brackish 
water,  the  others  are  fie.sli water  fish  ;  and  all, 
though  small  in  size,  are  active,  greedy,  and 
extiemely  desfractive  to  the  fiy  of  other 
fishes.  G  unther  (Study  of  Fishes,  p.  505) 
records  that  fact  that  a  young  Three-spined 
Stickleback  ((?.  aciileatus)  the  unmmon  Euro- 
pean species,  "  kept  in  an  aquarium,  devoured 
in  five  hours'  time  seventy-four  young  dace, 
which  were  about  a  quarter  of  an  indi  long, 
and  of  the  thii^kness  of  a  horse-hair.  Two 
days  after  it  swallowed  sixty-two,  and  would 
proliably  liave  eaten  as  many  every  day  could 
they  have  been  prncured."  In  the  breeding 
season  the  male  Stickleback  constructs  a  nest, 
about  tiiree  inches  wide  and  six  inches  deep, 
of  stalks  of  grass  and  other  matters,  cemented 
together  with  mucus  which  exudes  from  his 
skin.  The  nest  is  barrel-shaped  and  baa 
apertures  at  each  end,  thus  ]jeimitting  both 
ease  af  ingress  and  tlie  current  of  water 
needed  in  tlie  develupnieut  ol  the  ova.  The 
ni'ftt,  when  filled  witli  eggs,  is  jealously  guarded 
by  the  male,  who  keeps  off  ijarasiteH  and  otlier 
fiah,  even  tliose  of  nmcli  laiger  size.  After  the 
eggs  are  hatclied  the  male  takes  sinn'lar  active 
care  of  the  young;  keeping  them  within 
the  shelterof  the  nesttill  large  enough  to  care 
for  tbeniKelves. 

Btic  -kler,  ».    [Eng.  stickKe),  v.  ;  -er.] 

*  1.  One  who  as  a  second  helped  to  separate 
combatants  when  they  had  fcn^ht  longennu'^h 
to  satisfy  wliat  wore  dpemed  to  be  the  claims 


of  honour  ;  a  second  to  a  duellist ;  an  umpire 
or  arbitrator  of  a  duel. 

"  But  Baaillus  rising  himself  came  to  part  them,  the 
ilicklert  authority  scarcely  able  to  pei-suade  cholerick, 
hearers;  aud  part  them  no  did,"— Sidney :  Arcadia, 
bk.  i. 

2.  An  obstinate  and  pertinacious  contender 
about  anything,  especially  a  thing  of  little  or 
no  consequence. 

"  The  Englishman— in  his  own  country  greatest  of 
all  sticklers  Sov  the  correct  thing  in  raiment."— i-'ield, 
April  4,  1885. 

*  stickler-like,  adv.  Like  an  arbitrator 
or  umpire  in  a  duel. 

"  The  dragon-wing  of  night  o'erspreade  the  oarth, 
And,  stickler-like,  the  armies  separates." 

Sliakesp. :  TroUus  &  Cressida,  v.  9. 

*stick'-ling,  s.    [Stickle  (1),  s.]    A  tlsh,  pro- 
bably the  stickleback  (q.v.).    (Prompt.  Parv.) 

stick'-jjr,  *  stick-ie,  a.     [Eng.  stick,  v. ;  -y.] 

Having  the  quality  of  adhering  to  a  surface ; 

adhesive,  viscous,  glutinous,  viscid,  tenacious. 

"Herbs  of  strong  smell,  and  with  a  stickie  atalke."— 

Bacon:  Jfat.  Hint.,  §  683. 

Stic'-ta,  s.     {Qr.  o-TtKTos  (siifc(os)=  pricked, 
punctured.] 

Bot.  :  A  genus  of  ParmeliadFe.  Lichens, 
some  of  them  very  large,  with  circular  white 
or  yellow  pits  on  the  underside,  whence  their 
generic  name.  They  grow  on  trees,  and  some 
have  a  fishy  smell.  Stlcta  pulvionaria,  or  pul- 
monacea,  is  used  for  dyemj;,  &;c. 

stic'-tic,  a.  [Mod.  Lat.  stict(a);  Eng.  suff.  -ic] 
Derived  from  Sticta  pulinonacea. 

stictic-acid,  s. 

Ckem. :  An  acid  discovered  by  Knop  and 
Schneedermann  in  Sticta  pubiionacea.  It  has 
a  peculiar  bitter  taste,  is  slightly  soluble  in 
water  and  in  ether,  very  soluble  in  boiling 
alcohol,  and  is  precipitated  by  acids,  acetate 
of  lead,  aud  silver  salts. 

Stid'-dy»  ».     [Stithy.]    An  anvil,  a  stithy. 

*stie,  v.i.     [A.S.  stigan  =  to  mount.]    To  soar, 
to  mount. 

"  Here  and  there,  and  round  about  doth  stie." 

Spenser  :  F.  Q.,  IV.  ix.  38. 

stieve,  a.    [Steeve.] 

stieve'-lj?",  adv.    [Steevely.] 

stiff,    *stif,     *stiffe,    *styf,     *'styflre, 

*  Steve,  *styve,  a.  &s.  [A.S.  stif;  cogn. 
with  Dut.  siii/=  stiff,  hard,  rigid  ;  Daa  stlv; 
Sw.  styf;  Ger.  sttif.    Allied  to  staff.] 

A,  As  adjective : 

1.  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  Not  easily  flexible,  bent,  or  pliant;  not 
limber ;  rigid. 

"  Where  stiff  the  hand,  and  still  the  tougus. 
Of  those  who  fought,  and  spoke,  and  smig." 

Scott  :  Marmion,  i.   (ivtrod.) 

2.  Not  liquid  or  fluid  ;  not  easily  yielding 
to  the  touch ;  thick  aud  tenacious ;  not  soft 
nor  hard. 

"  Mingling  with  that  oily  liquor,  they  were  wholly 
Incorporate,  and  so  grew  more  s?*^ ami  firm,  making 
but  one  substance."- flur7n;(  .-  Theory  of  (he  Earth. 

3.  Drawn  very  tight ;  tense. 

"  This  said,  another  arrow  forth  from  his  stiffe  string 
he  sent "  Chapman :  Bomer ;  Iliad  viii. 

4.  Not  easily  moved ;  not  to  be  moved  with- 
out great  fiiction  or  exei'tion  ;  not  working  or 
moving  smoothly  or  easily  :  as,  a  stiff  joint. 

5.  Hard  to  work,  tough,  strong,  heavy  ;  as, 
a  stiff  soil, 

6.  Not  natural,  smooth,  or  easy  ;  not  flow- 
ing or  graceful ;  cramped,  constrained;  not 
easy  in  action  or  movement. 

"  Your  eompiwition  needs  not  he  at  all  the  stiffer. 
hut  may  bo  the  Ireer,  for  the  pains  thus  eni|)l(jyecl 
upon  it.  —Seeker  :  A  Charge  to  the  Clergy  of  Canter- 
bury. 

7.  Rigidly  ceremonious,  formal,  precise, 
constrained,  affected,  starched. 

"  The  French  are  open,  familiar,  and  talkative ;  the 
Ibilijins  atijf,  (.-eremonioua,  aud  T6aiiTved."—-Addison  : 
On  Italy. 

*  8.  Not  easily  subdued  ;  firm  or  i-esolute  in 
resistance  or  perseverance;  obstinate,  stub- 
born, pertinacious. 

"  A  war  ensues,  the  Cretans  own  their  cauBe, 
Stiff  to  defend  their  hospitable  laws." 

Dryden:  C'ymon  &  Iphigenia.  684. 

9.  Impetuous  in  motion,  strong,  violent. 

"  The  stlffer  f^riles 
Kise  on  the  poop  and  fully  stretch  the  f^aih  " 

I'opc  ■  Homer  ;  Odf/snei/  iv.  4^1.'!, 

10.  strong  :  as,  a  stiff  tumbler  of  punch. 

11.  Heavy,  costly  :  as,  He  paid  a  stiff  price 

for  it.     (Slang.) 


12.  Deal",  high-priced.    (Comm.  Slang.) 
"  Yarna  were   very  stiff." — Daily  Chronicle,  ManA' 

21,  13^7. 

■*13.  Harsh,  grating,  disagreeable. 

"  This  is  Bit/)' news." 
Shakesp.  :  Antony  A  Cleopatra,  1. 3. 

14.  Severe,  hard,  strict :  as,  a  stiff  exaraina* 
tion.    (CoUoq.) 

IL  Naut. :  Bearing  a  press  of  canvas  without 
careening:  as,  a  stiff  vessel.  (Opposed  to 
crank.) 

B.  As  subst. :  Money.    (Slang.) 

stiff-bit,  s. 

Harness :  A  bit  withou  t  a  joint,  like  a  snaffle ;, 
or  branches,  like  a  curb-bit. 

*stiff-bome,  «.  Carried  on  with,  ua- 
pliaut  constancy. 

"  Could  restrain 
The  stiff-borne  action."    Shakesp. :  2  Henry  IV.,  L 1. 

*  stiff-grit,  a.     Obstinate. 

^stiff-hearted,  i*.  Obstinate,  stubborn,, 
contumacious. 

"  They  are  impudent  children,  and  ttiff-Jtearted,"-^- 
Ezekiel  li.  4. 

stiff-^eck,  s. 

Pathol. .  A  kind  of  rheumatism,  generally^ 
produced  by  sitting  in  a  draught.  The 
muscles  of  the  neck  become  very  painful,  and 
to  relax  tijem  the  patient  bends  the  head  \a> 
the  affected  side.  The  muscles  in  consequence 
become  rigid,  whence  the  name  Stiff-  or  Wry- 
neck. 

stiff-necked,  a.  Stubborn,  obstinate, 
contumacious. 

"Thls'peopleisasi^-nscftedpeople."— ff2Wd.xxxii.9. 

stiff-neckedness,  s.  The  quality  or 
state  of  being  stiff-necked ;  obstinacy,  stub- 
bornness. 

stifif-tailed  ducks,  s.  pi. 

Ornith. ;  The  genus  Erismatura,  with  six 
species  from  America,  the  south-east  of 
Europe,  and  Africa.  The  tail-feathers  are 
narrow,  pointed,  and  extremely  rigid,  and  not, 
covered  at  the  base  by  the  upper  tail-coverts. 

*  stiff,  v.i.    [Stiff,  a.]   To  be  stiff;  to  persevere.. 

"  Dido  affrighted  stift  also  in  her  obstiuat  onset," 
Stanyhurst:  Virgil;  ..ffneid  iv,  C90. 

Stiff -en,  *Stifne,  v.t.hi.  [Svr.stifna;  Dan. 
stivne  ;  Dut.  stijven;  Ger.  steifen.]    [Stifle.] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  make  stiff  or  more  stiff;  to  make  less 
pliant  or  flexible. 

"  The  blast  that  whistles  o'er  the  fells. 
Stiffens  his  locks  to  icicles," 

Scott:  Marmion,  iv.    (Introd.) 

2.  To  inspissate;  tB  make  more  thick  or 
viscous :  as.  To  stiffen  paste. 

*  3.  To  make  torpid  ;  to  deprive  of  the 
power  of  motion  ;  to  paralyze, 

"  Stifned  with  ihr,  like  dismay  was  Menelaus  to." 
Chapman:  Homer;  Iliad  iv. 

*4.  To  make  stubborn,  obstinate,  or  con- 
tumacious. 

"The  man  .  ,  .  who  is  settled  and  stiffened  in  vice."* 
— Barrow:  Sermons,  vol.  iii.,  ser.  16, 

5.  To  make  stiff,  constrained,  or  formal  ia 
manners. 

"  And  binds  a  wreath  ahaut  their  baby  brows, 
Whom  education  stiffens  into  state." 

Cowper:  Table  Talk,  138. 

B.  Intransitive : 

1.  To  become  stiff  or  stiffer ;  to  become 
more  rigid  or  less  flexible. 

"Though   faint   with    wasting   toil   and   xtiffening 
wound."  Byron:  Corsair,  ii,  8. 

*  2.  To  become  more  thick  or  less  soft ;  to 
become  inspissated  ;  to  approach  to  hardness. 

*  3.  To  become  more  obstinate  or  stubborn ; 
to  grow  less  susceptive  nf  impression ;  to  be- 
come less  tender  or  yielding. 

"  Some  souls  we  see 
Grow  hard  and  stiffen  with  adversity." 

Dryden.    (Todd). 

4.  To  become  violent,  strong,  or  impetuous ; 
to  increase  in  strength  or  violence ;  as,  A 
breeze  stiffens. 

5.  To  become  higher,  to  rise:    as,    Prices 

stiffen. 

StifT-en-er,  s.  [Eng.  stiffen:  -«r.]  One  who 
or  that  which  stiffens  ;  spucif.,  a  piece  of  stiff 
material  inside  a  neckcloth. 

Stiff'-en-ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.     [Stiffen,] 
A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  &  particip.  aOj. :  (Sea 
the  verb). 


boil,  boy ;  poiit,  jovlrl ;  cat,  9011,  chorus,  9hin,  bench ;  go,  gem ;  thin,  this ;  sin,  a§i ;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist.    -liiS* 
cian.  -tian  =  shan,    -tion,  -sion  =  shun ;  -tion,  -^ion  =  ziiu:i.    -cious.  -tious.  -sious  =  shus.    -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  toel,  d^l. 
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stiffish— stigmatization 


C*  As  substantive : 

1.  The  act  of  making  stiff;  the  state  of  be- 
coming stiff  or  stitfer. 

2.  Something  used  to  make  a  substance  stiff 
or  more  stiff. 

stiffening-girder,  s.  A  truss  girder 
wliieh  distributes  the  weight  of  the  platfonii 
and  load  niion  the  suspension-chain  and  pre- 
vents undulations. 

stiffening-order,  s.  A  custom-house 
■warrant  by  which  ballast  or  heavy  goods  may 
be  taken  on  board  before  the  whole  in\v;ird 
cargo  is  discharged  to  prevent  the  vessel  be- 
coming too  light. 

Stiff'-ish,  a.  [Eng.  stiff;  -isA.]  Somewhat 
stiff,  rather  stiff. 

"There  waa  a  rather  stiffUh  eouth-eaaterly  wind 
blowing,  which  somewhat  loilitated  agaiuat  good 
T^}a.y."— Field,  April  4,  18S5. 

stifif -ly,  '^  stiffe-ly.  *  stif-ly,  *  stife-ly, 
*  styf-liclie,  *styf-lyche,  adv.  [Eug. 
stiff;  -ly.] 

1.  In  a  stiff  manner;  rigidly,  inflexibly, 
strongly,  firmly. 

2.  Obsti  nately ,  stubbornly,  unyieldingly, 
contumaciously. 

"  How  darcke  is  the  doctrine  of  them  that  say  stiffly 
that  the  worke  ol  the  aacramentea  m  it  selfe  (nut  re- 
feiriiig  it  to  atyrre  vp  the  faith  of  the  I'romiats  an- 
nexed to  them)  doth  iusti^er—Ti/ndall :  Works,  p.  232. 

3.  In  a  formal,  cramped,  constrained,  or 
affected  manner  :  as,  To  act  stiffly. 

4.  Heavily,  expensively,  with  heavy  cost : 
as,  To  pay  stiffly  for  an  article. 

Stiff '-ness,  ^  stifif-nesse,  s.  [Eng.  stiff; 
-ness.] 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  stiff ;  want 
of  iiliableness  ;  rigidity,  firmness  ;  that  quality 
or  state  of  a  substance  which  renders  it  diffi- 
cult to  bend. 

"  The  willow  bows  and  recovers,  the  oak  la  stubhom 
and  inflexible ;  and  the  punishment  of  that  stiffness  ifl 
one  branch  of  the  aUegory."— L' Estrange. 

2.  A  state  between  hardness  and  softness  ; 
epissilude,  viscidness. 

3.  Tension  ;  as,  the  stiffness  of  a  rope. 

4.  The  state  of  being  difllcult  to  move,  or  of 
not  moving  easily  or  smoothly. 

"It  uioUifieth  the  stiffenesse  and  hardnease  of  the 
slniiwis."— P.  nolland:  Pliny,  bk.  xtl,  oh.  xx. 

*  5.  Obstinacy,  stubbornness,  contuma- 
ciousness,  firmness. 

"Firmnesa  or  stiffness  of  the  mintl  is  not  from  ad- 
herence  to  truth,  but   Bubmisaion  to   prejudice."— 

6.  Formality  of  manner  ;  a  constrained, 
cramped,  or  affected  manner  :  as,  stiffness  of 
manners. 

7.  Affeeted  or  constrained  manner  or  style 
of  exprt-ssion  or  writing  ;  absence  or  want  of 
natural  ease,  simplicity,  and  grace. 

"Yet  Tou  would  think  me  very  ridiculons,  if  I 
Bhonld  accuse  the  atubhoriiness  of  blank  veraefor  thia. 
ami  not  rather  the  stiffneas  of  the  poet." — Dri/Uen: 
iliaay  on  Dramatic  Poesie. 

8.  Highness  of  price,  high  rate. 

"The  stiffness  of  country  rates  also  tends  to  give 
firmness  to  the  attitude  of  staplers." — Daily  News, 
Sept.  28.  1885. 

sti'-fle,  *sti-fil,  *stie-fle,  v.t.  &  i.  [Tcel. 
stifia=^tu  dam  up,  to  block  up,  to  choke  ; 
Nnrw.  stivla  =  to  stop,  to  check  ;  stivia  =  to 
stiffen;  stiva  (Dan.  stive)  =  to  stiffen;  Sw. 
stt/j'ea;  Dut.  stijven;  Ger.  steifen=^to  stiffen.] 

A.  Transitive: 

I.  Literally : 

1,  To  block  the  passage  of;  to  arrest  the 
free  action  or  passage  of;  to  stop. 

"  Sigha  were  stifled  in  the  cries  of  blood." 

Dryden :  Ovid  ;  Metamorphoses  viil, 

2.  To  kill  by  impeding  respiration,  as  by 
covering  the  mouth  or  nose,  by  introducing 
an  irrespirable  substance  into  the  lungs,  or 
by  other  means;  to  suffocate  or  greatly  op- 
press by  foul  air  or  otherwise  ;  to  smother. 

"Within  a  while  amored  and  stifled,  theyr  breath 
failing,  ttiei  gaue  vp  to  God  their  innocent  aoulea  into 
the  ioyes  of  heauen.""— Sir  T.  More  '   tVorkes,  p.  68. 

n.  Figuratively : 

1.  To  stop  the  passage  or  progress  of;  to 
deaden,  to  quench,  to  smother:  as,  To  s(i/fi 
sound. 

2.  To  suppress ;  to  keep  from  any  ar-tive 
mjinife-statinn  ;  to  keep  back  from  public 
notice  or  knowledge;  to  conceal,  to  repress, 
to  put  down. 

"  It  wouUi  be  a  li.id  day  for  England  if  debate  were 
to  be  si-jLi-d  and  umioritir-j  silenced,"— i'(.  James's 
Otaelte.  Sei>t.  2:s.  lKd5. 


B.  Intransitive: 

■-■  1.  To  be  suffocated ;  to  perish  by  suffoca- 
tion or  strangulation. 

"  You  shall  stifle  in  your  own  report." 

Shakesp. :  Measure  for  Measure,  il  4. 

2.  To  be  so  hot  and  close  as  almost  to  stifle. 

"  In  the  stijUng  bosom  of  the  town." 

Cowper  :  Task.  Iv.  768. 

Stl'-fle,  s.     [Prob.  connected  with  s(t/(q.v.).] 

1.  The  joint  of  a  horse  or  other  animal  next 
to  the  buttock,  and  corresponding  to  the  knee 
in  man ;  also  ctiUed  the  Stifle-joint. 

"  He  has  rare  legs  and  feet,  grand  ahoul- 
dera,  but  he  is  too  straight  in  slijie*  to 
please  u&."— Field,  Sept.  i,  1886. 

2.  A  disease  in  the  knee-pan  of  a 
horse  or  other  animal. 

stifle-bone,  s.  A  bone  in  the 
leg  of  a  horse,  corresponding  to  the 
knee-pan  in  man.  In  the  illustra- 
tion, a  is  the  femur  or  thigh-bone  ; 
b,  the  stifle-bone ;  c,  the  tibia ;  d, 
the  tarsus  ;  and  e,  the  metatarsus. 

stifle-joint,  s.  The  same  as 
Stifle,  s.  1. 

stifle-slioe»  s. 

Farr.  :  A  horseshoe  which  has  a  |?hd^leo 
curved  bar  beneath  it,  exposing  a  of  horse. 
rounded  surface  to  the  ground,  so 
as  to  give  it  an  insecui'e  foundation.  It  is 
placed  on  the  foot  of  the  sound  leg,  in  order 
to  induce  the  animal  to  throw  tlie  weight  of 
the  hind-quarters  upon  the  foot  of  that  leg 
which  is  stifled,  that  is,  has  a  luxated  or  weak 
stifle-joint. 

Sti'-fled  (le  as  el),  a.  [Eng.  stijl(e),  s.  ;  -ed.] 
Suffering  from  or  affected  with  stifle. 

Sti'-fler,  s.  [Eng.  stijl(e),  v. ;  -er.]  One  who 
or  that  which  stifles  ;  specifically,  in  military 
engineering,  a  small  mine  made  for  the  pur- 
pose of  interrupting  the  operation  of  the 
enemy's  miners  ;  a  camouMet. 

stig'-ma  (pi.  stig'-mas;  stig'-ma-ta,  in 

senses  II.  1.  2.  4.),  s.     [Lat.,  from  Gr.  a-Tiyiia 
(stigma)  =  a  mark.] 

I,  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  Literally  : 

(1)  A  mark  made  with  a  redhot  iron;  a 
brand  impi'essed  on  slaves  and  otheis. 

(2)  A  small  red  speck  on  the  human  skin, 
causing  no  elevation  of  the  cuticle ;  a  natural 
mark  or  spot  on  the  skin. 

2.  Firi. :  Any  mark  of  infamy,  disgrace,  or 
reproach  which  attaches  to  a  person  on 
aci'.ount  of  bad  conduct ;  a  slur. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Anat. :  The  projecting  part  of  a  Graafian 
follicle  at  which  rupture  occurs. 

2.  Biol.  (PI.):  The  external  openings  of  the 
tracheal  apparatus  in  the  Insecta  and 
Arachnida.  Applied  also  to  the  pores  of  the 
segmental  organs  of  Leeches,  and  to  tlie 
openings  by  which  the  pneumatocyst  com- 
munii-ates  with  the  exterior  in  some  of  the 
Physophoridae.     [Spiracle.] 

3.  Bot. :  The  part  of  the  pistil  to  which  the 
pollen  is  applied.  It  is  generally  situated  at 
the  upper  exti-eraity  of  the  style.  It  is  a 
glanilular  body,  destitute  of  epidermis,  and 
secretes  a  viscous  material,  wliich  is  most 
abundant  at  the  period  of  fecundation.  It  is 
sometimes  smooth,  at  others  it  maybe  covered 
with  papillae  or  with  plumose  hairs,  or  it  may 
have  around  it  an  indusium.  Morphologically 
viewed,  the  stigma  is  the  apex  of  the  carpellary 
leaf.  When  there  is  more  than  one  style,  each 
has  a  stigma;  when  there  are  several,  they 
may  coalesce  so  as  to  have  various  lobes  or 
divisions.  In  most  cases  the  stigma  is  tliicker 
than  the  style.  It  varies  greatly  in  form,  and 
may  be  capitate,  penicillate,  plumose,  or 
feathery,  petaloid,  peltate,  filiform,  or  papil- 
lose. In  some  cases  the  sliigina  extends  down 
the  inner  face  of  the  style ;  it  is  then  called 
unilateral. 

4.  Eccles.  (PI.) :  A  term  borrowed  from  Gal. 
vi.  17,  "I  bear  in  my  body  the  marks  (Gr. 
(myfj,a.Ta,  Vulg.  stigmata)  of  the  Lord  Jesus," 
and  applied  by  ecclesiastical  writers  to  the 
marks  of  stigmatization  (q.v.).  St.  Paul  prob- 
ably took  his  metaphor  from  the  fact  that 
jiiigan  soldiers  sometimes  branded  the  name 
of  their  general  on  soine  part  of  their  body. 
(Lightfoot,  in  loc).  No  writer  of  fiutliority 
has  e\'er  maintained  that  the  stigmata  of  St. 
Paul  were  anything  more  than    the    actual 


marks  of  sufferings  inflicted  by  his  persft* 

cutors  (Cor.  ii.  xi.  23-27). 

"  In  a  work  on  the  subject  Dr.  Imbert-Qourbeyrs 
enuiueratea  145  pereons.  twenty  men,  the  rest  women, 
who  are  stated  to  have  received  the  st^mata."—Addii 
4  Arnold:  Cath.  Diet.,  p.  777. 

Stig-mar'-i-a,  s.     [Gr.  trriyiMa  (stigma)  =  tk 
mark.] 

Palcedbot. :  A  pseudo-genus  of  coal  plants, 
now  proved  by  actual  union  to  be  the  roots 
chiefly  of  Sigillaria,  but  in  some  cases  of 
Lepidodendron.  Cylindrical,  trunk-like  bodies, 
often  more  or  less  compressed,  the  external 
surface  of  which  is  covered  with  shallow  pits, 
sometimes  with  a  rootlet  projecting.  Very 
abundant  in  the  fireclay  of  the  carboniferous 
rocks,  the  old  soil  in  which  the  Sigillariae 
grew.    The  common  species  is  Stigmaria  ffr- 


stig'-ma-ta,  s.  pi.    [Stigma.) 

stig-mat'-ic,  ♦  stig'-ma-tic,  *  stig-mat' 

ick,  a.  &  s.  [Fr.  stigmatique,  from  Lnt.  s/^' 
mft,  genit.  stigmatis ;  Gr.  a-Tiyfia  (stigma),  geji. 
aTiyixaToq  (stigmatos)  =  a  mark.] 

A.  As  adjective : 

X,  Ordinary  Language: 

1,  Marked  with  a  stigma ;  deformed, 

2.  Having  the  character  of  a  stigma. 

"  The  muse  hath  made  him  stigmatic  and  lame. 

T.  Heywood :  Troia  liritanniea* 

*  3.  Disgraced,  infamous. 

II.  Bot. :  Belonging  or  relating  to  tlie  stigma. 

*  B.  As  stihstantive  : 

1.  A  notorious  profligate  or  criminal  who 
has  been  branded  ;  one  who  bears  about  him 
the  marks  of  infamy  or  shame. 

"  Convaied  him  to  a  justice,  where  one  swots  , 
He  had  been  branded  stigmatic  before." 

PhUomythie.    (1616.> 

2.  One  on  whom  nature  has  set  a  mark  ol 
deformity. 

"  Like  a  foul  misshapen  stigmatic, 
Mark'd  by  thedeatmies  to  be  avoided." 

Shakesp.  :  8  Heyiry  VI.,  11.  X 

*  stig~mat'-ic-al,  *  stig-mat' -ic-all,  t«. 

[Eng.  stigmatic ;'-al.]    Stigmatic. 
"  Stigmatical  in  making,  worse  in  mind." 

Shakesp. :  Comedy  of  Errors,  iv.  a. 

*  stig-raat'-ic-al-ly,ady.  [Eng.  stigmaticaZs 
-ly.]  With  a  stigma,  or  mark  of  aharae  of 
deformity. 

"  If  you  spy  any  man  that  hath  a  look, 
Stigmatically  drawn,  like  to  a  fury." 

Wonder  of  a  Kingdom.    (1685.) 

Stxg-mat'-ick,  «.  &  s.    [Stigmatic] 

stig'-ma-tist,  s.  [Stioma.]  One  on  whom 
stigmata,  or  the  marks  of  Christ's  wounds, 
are  said  to  be  supernaturally  impressed. 

stig  -  ma  -  ti  -  za'-  tion,  stig  -  ma  -  ti  -  f  a'- 
tiou,  5?    [Eng.  stigmatiz(e) ;  -atioji.] 

Eccles.  <&  Church  Hist. :  The  appeai-ance  or 
impression  of  counterjiarts  of  all  or  some  of 
the  wounds  received  by  Jesus  in  his  Passifln, 
in  their  appropriate  positions  on  the  human 
body.  The  first  case  on  recoid,  and  the  most 
important,  is  that  of  St.  Fiancis  of  Assisi, 
the  tounder  of  the  Franciscans.  It  is  said 
that,  while  the  saint  was  engaged  in  a  fast  of 
forty  days  on  Mount  Alveinus,  in  the  year 
1224,  a  crucified  seraph  witli  six  wings  ap- 
peared and  discoursed  to  him  of  heavenly 
things.  Francis  fainted,  and,  on  recovering 
consciousness,  found  himself  marked  with  the 
wounds  of  crucifixion  in  his  hands,  bis  feet, 
and  right  side.  Thomas  a  Celana  and  St. 
Buonuventura  attested  the  case,  and  Pope 
Alexander  IV.  (1254-1261)  chiimed  to  have 
seen  the  stigmata  during  the  lifetime  of  St, 
Francis  and  after  his  death.  A  feast  of  the 
Stigmata  of  St.  Francis  is  celebrated  in  the 
Roman  Church  on  Sept.  17.  The  Dominicans 
claimed  a  similar  distinction  for  a  .saint  ot 
their  Order  (St.  Catherine  of  Siena,  1347-SO), 
and  the  fart  of  her  stigmatization  is  recorded 
in  the  fifth  lection  of  the  olUce  of  her  feast 
(April  30)  in  the  Roman  Bieviary.  She  is 
honoured  with  a  special  feast  in  her  own 
Order,  though  she  is  never  represented  in 
painting  or  sculpture  with  the  stigmata. 
Since  then  many  persons  have  claimed  to  have 
received  these  marks  of  divine  favour.  [See 
extract  under  Stigmata,  II.  4.]  There  is  an 
excellent  account  of  one  of  the  latest  cases— 
that  of  a  Belgian  peasant  woman,  Louise 
Lateau— in  Macmillan's  Magazine,  April,  1871. 
Carpenter  (Mental  Physiol,  ed.  4tli,  ^  541)  sees 
notliing  either  incredible  or  uiiraculous    in 


fate,  fat,  fore,  amidst,  wliat,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir.  marine;  go,  pot^ 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  ciire,  ^nite,  cur,  rule,  full;  try»  Syrian.    3d,  co  =  e;  ey  =  a;  qu  =  kWa 
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these  cases.  "  The  subjects  have  been  persons 
or  strongly  emotional  tenipei-ament,  who  fell 
into  a  stiite  of  profound  reverie,  in  which  their 
minds  were  wholly  engrossed  by  the  con- 
templation of  their  Saviour's  sufferings,  with 
an  intense  direction  of  their  sympathetic 
attention  to  his  several  wounds ;  and  the 
power  which  tliis  state  of  mind  would  have  on 
the  local  action  of  the  corresponding  parts  of 
their  own  bodies  gives  a  definite  physiological 
rationale  for  what  some  persims  accept  as 
genuine  miracles  and  others  repudiate  as  the 
tricks  of  imposture." 

"  StigTnatization  seems  only  to  have  occurred  where 
the  suTiject  hivij  estmestly  and  decisively  turned  away 
from  the  world  aud  its  pleasures,  aad  had  emiiraced 
the  Saviour  lu  the  fervour  of  a  glowing  love;  but  it 
was  nevertheless  uot  an  endowment  conferred  by  God. 
As  a  pheiiomeuon,  permitted  rather  than  caused  by 
hnn,  it  must  be  regarded  rather  as  a  negative  than  a 
positive  eltect  of  hia  divine  workiug," — ^cOtmtock  A 
atrong :  Cyclop.  Bib.  Lit,,  ix.  l,02iJ. 

etig'-ma-tize,  stig'-ma-tise,  v.t.  [Fr. 
stigmatiser=:^ to  brand  with  a  lint  iion,  to 
defame  publioly,  from  Gr.  <my^a.7i^ta  {sdiima- 
tizo)  =:  to  mark  or  brand,  from  aTtyfia.  (stigma), 
genit.  oTiyMaTo?  (stigviatos)  ^  a  mark,  a  prick, 
a  brand,  from  o-n'^co  (stlzo)  =to  prick.] 

1.  Lit. :  To  brand  ;  to  mark  with  a  brand  or 
stigma. 

"  fThey  had  more  need  some  of  them]  have  tlieir 
cheeks  stigmatized  nith  a  not  iron,  I  say,  some  of  our 
Jesabells,  instead  of  painting,  if  they  were  well 
BSived." — Burton  :  Aiiat.  Melandioly,  p.  470. 

2.  Fig. :  To  set  a  mark  of  disgrace  on  ;  to 
attach  disgrace  or  infamy  to ;  to  brand,  to 
reproacli ;  to  hold  up  to  disgrace,  reproach, 
and  contempt. 

"  Stigmatized  by  the  popular  branch  of  the  legisla- 
ture as  a  teiicher  of  doctrines  so  servile  that  they  dis- 
gusted even  Tories." — Alacaalay :  Uiat.  Eng,.  cb.  xix. 

Btig'-ma-tized,  pa.  -par.  &  a.    [Stigmatize.] 

A.  -45  -pa.  par. :  (See  the  verb). 

B.  As  a^Jjective : 

1.  Marked  with  »  stigma;  branded  with 
disgrace. 

2.  Resembling  stigmata  :  as,  the  stiginatized 
dots  on  the  skin  in  measles. 

Btig-ma-toph'-or-a,  s.  [Gr.  a-rCyfjia  (stigma), 
genit.  o-TtyjLiaTos  (stigmatos),  andi^opos  (phoros) 
=  bearing.]    [Stiqma.] 

Ichthy. :  A.  genus  of  Syngnathina  (q.v.), 
from  the  Australian  seas. 

Btig-ma-toph'-or-iis,  s.    [Stigmatophora.] 
Bot. :  The  part  of  the  style  of  composites 
which  bears  the  stigmata. 

fltig'-ma-tose,  a.    [Gr.  tniyfta  (stigma),  genit. 
o-TtyjL(.aTos  (stigTtiatos) ;  Eng.  suflf.  -ose.] 
Botany : 

1.  Of  or  relating  to  the  stigma ;  stigmatic. 

2.  Having  the  stigma  long  and  lateral  or 
on  one  side  of  the  style.    (Paxton.) 

stig-ma-td-ste'-mdn,  s.  [Gr.  tniy^ia 
(stigma)',  genit.  oTi'-yjaaTos  (stigmatos)  =  a 
mark,  and  (m^Mw*'  (stemon).']    [Stamen.] 

Bot. :  A  body  ff.rmed  by  the  union  of 
anthers  with  the  stigma. 

Stxg'-mite,  s.  [Gr.  a-riyna  (stigvn(a)  =  a  spot ; 
suff.  -ite  (Petrol.).'] 

Petrol.  :  A  name  given  by  Brongniart  to  the 
porphyritic  varities  of  pitchstone  (q. v.). 

Btig-mo-no'-ta,  s.     [Gr.  frriyna  (stigma)  =  a 
puncture,  awd  i/wto?  (notos)  =the  back.] 
Entom. :  The  typical  genus  of  Stigmonotidae. 

stig-mo-Bd'-ti-dse,  s.  pi  [Mod.  Lat.  stig- 
moTU)t(a);  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suflf.  -idos.] 

Entom. :  A  family  of  Tortricina.  Anterior 
wings  varying  in  length,  costa  regularly 
arched.  Larva  feeding  in  rolled  leaves  or 
between  united  leaves  or  under  bark,  or  on 
the  young  shoots  of  trees.  Species  widely 
diatributed. 

*  stig'-6n~o-mau-9^,  s.  [Qt.  a-TCy<av(stigon\ 
genit.  arriyoivos  (stigonos)  =  one  who  marks, 
from  oTL^to  (stiz5)  =  to  prick,  to  mark,  and 
fiavreia  (manteia)  =  prophecy,  divination.] 
Divination  by  writing  on  the  bark  of  a  tree, 

*Stlke,  v.t.    [Stick,  v.] 

Stik-pile,  stik-pyle,  a.  [A.S.  stidan  — to 
pierce,  and  pile  =  a  pillow  (?).] 

Bot.  :  Erodiutn,  cUsiUariv/m,  (Britten  & 
Ballamd.) 


stil-S-g-in-a'-^e-se, «.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  stilago, 
genit.  stilagin(is) ;  Lat.  fem.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -acece.] 
Bot.  :  Antidesmads ;  an  order  of  Diclinous 
Exogens,  alliance  Urticales.  Trees  or  shrubs, 
with  simple  coriaceous  alternate  leaves,  and 
twin  deciduous  stipules.  Flowers  minute, 
in  axillary  scaly  spikes.  Flowers  unisexual, 
with  a  two-,  three-,  or  five-parted  calyx,  and 
no  corolla.  Males,  stamens  two  or  more, 
arising  from  a  tumid  receptacle;  females  with 
a  three-  or  four-tuothed  sessile  stigma,  and  a 
one-  or  two-celled  ovary,  with  the  ovules  sus- 
pended in  pairs.  Fruit  drupaceous.  Found 
in  the  East  Indies  and  .Mada^'ascar.  Known 
genera  tliree,  species  about  twenty.  (Liiidley.) 

Stil-a'~g6,  s.  [Lat.  stilus,  stylus  [Style], 
perliaps  witli  reference  to  its  lengtli.] 

Bot. :  The  typical  genns  of  Stilaginaceas 
(q.v.),  not  sutfiGiently  distinct  from  Auti- 
desma  (q.v.).  The  shinini;,  subacid  fruit  of 
Stilago  Bunins  is  eaten.  The  leaves  are  acid 
and  diaphoretic ;  the  young  ones  are  boiled 
with  potherbs,  and  given  in  India  in  syphilis. 

Stil'-ar,  a.  [Eng.  stil(e)(l),  s.  ;  -on]  Pertain- 
ing or  belonging  to  the  stile  of  a  dial. 

"  Laying  a  ruler  to  the  centre  of  the  plane  and  to 
this  mark,  draw  a  line  for  the  stilar  line   ^Moxon. 

Stll-'ba'-9e-£e,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  siilh(e);  Lat. 
fem.  pi.  adj.  suff,  -acece.] 

Bot.  :  Stilbids ;  an  order  of  Perigynous 
Exogens,  alliance  Gentiaiiales.  Shrubs,  with 
rigid,  leathery,  narrow  leaves  in  whorls, 
articulated  at  the  base,  without  stipules. 
Flowers  in  dense  spikes  at  the  point  of  the 
branches,  sessile,  each  with  three  bracts  at 
the  base.  Calyx  tubular,  campanulate,  limb 
five-cleft,  the  segments  equal,  corolla  mono- 
petalous,  the  limb  four-,  rarely  five-parted, 
somewhat  tv/o-lijtped ;  stamens  as  many  as 
the  division.s  of  the  corolla,  if  five,  then  one 
abortive  ;  ovary  superior,  with  two  cells,  each 
with  an  erect  ovule ;  fruit  dry,  indehiscent. 
All  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Genera 
three,  species  seven, 

*  Btil-ba'-9e~i,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  stilb(um); 
Lat.  masc.  pi,  adj.  suflF.  -acei.] 

Bot.  :  An  obsolete  sub-order  of  Hypho- 
mycetous  Fungals,  having  a  wart-shaped 
receptacle  composed  of  conjoined  filamentous 
or  hexagonal  cells  and  spores,  borne  singly  on 
the  apices  of  free  filaments.  Nine  British 
genera  are  placed  under  it,  but  some  may  be 
immature  states  of  other  fungals.  ,  They  grow 
on  decaying  animal  or  vegetable  matter,  or 
on  bark  or  leathery  leaves. 

Stil'-be,3.  [Gr.  ffTiA/3jj  (stilbe)  =  a  lamp,  from 
(ttlA^m  (stilho)  =  to  glitter,  to  shine  ] 

Bot.:  The  typical  genus  of  Stilbaceae  (q.v.). 
Flowers  in  straight  flowering  spikes  ;  corolla 
lobes  narrow.  Known  species  four,  from  the 
Cape. 

stil'-bene,  stil'-bin,  s.  [Eng.  o-tiAjSij  (stilbe) 
=  lustre,  and  Eng.  ben(zen)e.] 

Chem. :  C14H12  =  CfiHg'CHCH-CeHs.  Pi- 
cramyl.  Toluylene.  Prepared  by  passing  the 
vapour  of  toluene  over  heated  plumbic  oxide, 
or  by  the  action  of  sodium  on  benzoic  alde- 
hyde. It  crystallizes  in  thin,  colourless  plates, 
having  a  mother-of-pearl  lustre,  is  insoluble 
in  water,  soluble  in  boiling  alcohol,  melts  at 
115°,  and  boils  at  306°.  Heated  with  hydriodic 
acid,  it  is  converted  into  dibenzyl. 

stilbeue-oxide,  a. 

Chem. :  C7H6O.  Laurent's  name  for  oil  of 
bitter  almonds. 

stilbene-peroxide»  5.   [Stilbous-acid.  ] 

Stil-be'-sic,  a.  [Gr.  (nCK^r)  (stilbe)  =  lustre  ; 
s  connect.,  and  suflf.  -ic.}  Derived  from  or 
containing  stilbene. 

stilbesic-acid,  s. 

CJiem. :  C28Hio07(?).  Obtained  by  passing 
chlorine  gas  into  crude  bitter-almond  oil, 
pressing  the  product  between  paper,  and 
washing  with  a  mixture  of  ether  and  alcohol. 
It  crystallizes  in  monoclinic  prisms,  is  very 
slightly  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether,  but  solu- 
ble in  alcoholic  ammonia,  and  melts  at  105°. 

stil'-bi-a,  s.    [Stilbum.] 

Entom. :  The  typical  genus  of  Stilbidse  (q.v.). 

Stil'-bic,  ti.    [Eng.  st^b(ene);  -ic.] 

Chem.:  A  term  sometimes  used  as  a  syn- 
onym of  Benzilic  (q.v.). 


Stil'-bidt  8.     [Mod.  Lat.  stilbe,  and  Gr.  e'dos 
(eidos)  =  forn  1 .  ] 

Bot.  (PI.):  Lindley's  name  for  the  Stilbaceaa 
(q.v.). 

Stil'-bi-dse,  5.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  stilb(ia) ;  Lat. 
fem.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idoi.] 

Entom. :  A  family  of  Noctuina.  Thorax 
smooth ;  abdomen  long,  smooth ;  anterior 
wings  narrow,  in  repose  forming  a  very  in- 
clined roof.  Larva  smooth,  with  sixteen  legs, 
feeding  on  grasses.  Only  British  species, 
atilbha  ajwmala. 

StU-bil'-ic,  a.    [Eng.  stilbyl;  -ic]   [Stii,bous.J 

Stil'-bm,  a.     [Stilbene.] 

Stil'-bite,   3.     [Gr.    <ni\^-(\  (stilbe)  =  lu.-^Lro; 

suff,  -ite  (MtJi.).] 
Mineralogy : 

1.  An  orthorhombic  or  monoclinic  mineral 
belonging  to  the  group  of  zeolites.  Occurs 
commonly  in  sheaf-like  bundles  of  crystals, 
divergent,  also  globular.  Hardness,  S'S  to  4  ; 
sp.  gr.  2*094  to  2-205  ;  lustre  of  cleavage  face, 
pearly,  of  otliers  vitreous ;  colour,  white, 
yellow,  brown,  red  ;  transparent  to  trans- 
lucent. Compos.;  silica,  57'4;  alumina,  lti'5  ; 
lime,  8*9;  water,  IT^'S  =  100,  which  corre- 
sponds to  the  formula  6Si02,Al203,CaO,6HO. 
Mostly  found  in  cavities  in  amygdyloidul 
basaltic  rocks,  but  sometimes  in  metalliferous 
veins,  also  in  fissures  in  granites  and  gneiss. 

2.  The  same  as  Heulandite  (q.v.) 

Stil-bous,  a.  [Eng.  stilb(ic);  -ous.]  Derived 
from  or  containing  stilbic  acid. 

stilbous-acid,  s. 

Chem. :  Ci5Hi203(?).  Stilbilic  acid.  A  com- 
pound formed  by  treating  bittei-  almond  oil 
with  fuming  sulphuric  auid.  It  crystallizes 
from  ether  in  monoclinic  prisms,  from  alcohol 
in  trimetric  prisms,  is  insoluble  in  ammonia, 
and  melts  at  360°.  When  boiled  in  caustic 
potash,  it  is  resolved  into  benzoic  acid  aud 
benzoic  hydride. 

Stil'-biim, s.  [Gr.  (rTiA^o5(sii;&os)  =  glittering.] 

1.  Bot. :  The  typical  genus  of  Stilbacei.  Re- 
cejitacle  stalked  at  the  base,  capitate  or 
clavate  at  the  summit.  Various  mildew-like 
fungals,  often  brightly  coloured,  on  decaying 
wood,  herbs,  &c. 

2.  Entom. :  A  genus  of  CHirysiclidae  (q.v.). 
Stilbum  splendidum  is  more  than  half  an 
inch  long,  blue  or  emerald,  often  with  the 
abdomen  golden  red.  It  occurs  in  the  south 
of  Europe  and  in  Asia  and  Africa. 

Stil'-byl,  8.     [Eng.  stilb(cne):  -yl] 

Chem. :  C14HU.  The  hypothetical  radical 
of  stilbene. 

Stile  (1),  s.  [Style  (1),  s.]  A  pin  set  on  tli« 
face  of  a  sun-dial  to  form  a  shadow. 

"  Erect  the  atUo  perpendicularly  over  the  sub-Btilar 
line." — Aloxon:  Mechanical  Exerdaea. 

Stile  (2),  *  style,  s.  [A.S.  stigel,tTom  stiqan 
to  climb,  to  mount;  cogn.  with  O.  H.  Ger. 
atigila  =  a  stile ;  stigan  =  to  climb.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  A  step  or  series  of  steps,  or  a 
frame  of  bars  and  steps  which  may  be  ascended 
or  descended  by  a  pedestrian  for  getting  over 
a  fence  or  wall,  but  stopping  the  passage  of 
horses,  cattle,  &c 

"Did  you  not  see  a  little  below  thece  mountains  a 
ttUe  that  led  into  a  meadow  on  the  left  hand  of  ths 
way  ?  "—Bunyan .'  Pilgrim's  Progress,  pt.  i. 

2.  Carp.  :  One  of  the  vertical  bars  in  a 
wooden  fence,  as  of  a  door  or  sash.  In  the 
former  they  receive  the  rails  and  panels,  in 
the  latter  the  rails  and  bars. 

If  To  lielp  over  a  stile.  To  help  a  lame  dog  over 
a  stile :  To  help  one  over  a  difficulty ;  to  render 
assistance. 

sti-let'-to,  sti-^lette',  *ste-let-to,  *^til- 
let-O,  s.  [Ital.  stiletto  =  a  little  dagger; 
dimin.  from  stilo  (0.  Ital.  stillo)  =  a  dagger,  a 
gnomon,  from  Lat.  stylum,  accus.  of  stylus  = 
a  style  (q.v.).] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Lit.  (Of  the  forms  stiletto,  steletto,  and 
stilleto) : 

(1)  A  small  dagger  with  a  round,  pointed 
blade,  about  six  inches  long. 

"  Your  pocket-dagger,  your  sr»W(o,  out  with  it-!" 
Beaum.  i  Flet. :  Custom  of  the  Oauntry,  1 1. 

(2)  A  pointed  instrument  for  making  eyelet- 
holes. 


1>®1»  b^;  poilt,  jowl;  cat,  96!!,  chorus,  911111,  benph;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin.  as;  expect,  >:enophon,  e^ist.    ph  =  £ 
oCfan,  -tian  =  ehan.    -tion,  -sion  =  shun ;  -(ion,  -sion  =  zhiin.   -cious,  -tious,  -filouc  =:  shus.    -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  bcl,  d^ 
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stiletto— stillness 


*  2.  Fig. :  A  beard  trimmed  into  a  sharp, 
pointed  form. 

II.  Surgical  (Of  the  form  stilette)  : 

1.  A  small,  sharp-pointed  instrument  in- 
closed in  a  canula,  or  sheath,  and  used  for 
making  openings  for  the  introduction  of  the 
said  canula  into  dropsical  tissues  or  cavities, 
into  tumours,  &c. 

2.  A  wire  placed  in  a  flexible  catheter  to 
give  it  the  required  form  and  rigidity. 

■  Bti-let'-to,  *stil-lef-6,  v.t.  [Stiletto,  s.] 
To  stab  or  lull  with  a  stiletto. 

"  This  king  likewise  was  stUettoed  by  a  rascal 
votary,  wbicli  had  beeu  eiichaiited  for  the  pnrpoae." — 
Bacon :  Charges  agaitut  W.  Talbot. 

Bti'-li-fer,  B.  [Lat.  stiliLs  =  a  stake,  a  pale, 
a  style,  and/ero  =  to  bear.] 
]l  Zool. :  The  typical  genus  of  Stiliferidae  (q.v.) 
j  (Tate),  a  genus  of  Pyrainidellid»  (S.  P.  Wood- 
ward). Shell  hyaline,  globular,  or  subulate, 
witli  a  tapering  apex  ;  the  animal  with  slender 
cylindrical  tentacles,  having  at  their  outer 
base-,  small  sessile  eyes  ;  foot  large.  Parasites, 
attached  to  the  spines  of  Sea-urchins  or  im- 
mersed in  1  i ving  Star- fishes  and  Corals. 
Known  species  sixteen,  from  the  West  Indies, 
Britain,  the  Philippines,  &c. 

Bti-li-fer'-i-daa,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  stUifer; 
Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.] 

Zool.  :  A  family  of  Holostomata,  separated 
by  Tate  from  the  Pyramidellidje. 

Still  (1),  stille,  *styUe,  v.t.  [A.S.  stillan, 
fvom  stills  =  still  (a.)  ;  cogn.  vf'ithVntstillen:= 
to  be  still i  stellen=  to  place,  from  stal—a. 
stall ;  Dan.  stille  =  to  still,  to  set,  to  place,  from 
staldf  stall  =  a  stall ;  Sw.  stilla  =  to  quiet, 
from  stall  =  a  place  ;  Ger.  stlllen  =  to  still ; 
stellen  =  to  place,  from  stall  =  a  place.] 

1.  To  make  quiet,  to  stop,  as  motion  or 
agitation  ;  to  cheek,  to  restrain,  to  quiet,  to 
make  motionless. 

"  Thou  rulest  the  laglng  of  the  sea  :  when  the  waves 
thereof  Hiise  thou  stiUest  iheia.'—F»alm  Ixxxix.  9. 

•  2^  To  appease,  to  calm,  to  quiet,  to  lull, 
to  allay. 

"niwalk. 
To  stUl  my  beating  miud." 

Shakcip. :  Tempest,  It.  1, 

3.  To  make  silent,  to  silence,  to  bring  to 
Biience. 

"  'Tls  merry,  tia  merry,  in  good  green  wood, 
Thougli  the  birds  have  stiUed  their  siii^iui;.'' 

Scott :  Lady  of  fht  Lake,  iv.  14. 

•otlll  (2),  V.t.  &i.  [A  contr.  of  distil  (q.v.); 
in  sense  B.  directly  from  Lat.  s(iZio  =  to  fall 
in  drops.] 

A.  Transitive,: 

1.  To  cause  to  fall  in  drops. 

2.  To  expel  spirit  from  liquor  by  heat,  and 
condense  it  in  a  refrigerator  ;  to  distil. 

"  The  luiowledge  of  ttilling  is  one  pretty  feat." 
Tusser:  Huibandry ;  Afay. 

B.  Intrans. :  To  fall  in  drops,  to  drop. 

"  Fmm  her  fair  eyes  wiping  the  dewy  wet 
Which  softly  atild."        Spenter :  F.  ^.,  IV.  viL  85. 

Still,  ^stiUe.  *stylle,  a.,  adv.,  &  8.  [A.S. 
stille,  from  steal,  steel  ~  a  place,  station,  stall ; 
hence,  remaining  in  a  place,  fixed,  at  lest, 
still ;  cogn.  with  Dut.  stil  —  still ;  Dan.  stille; 
8w.  stilla  ;  Ger.  still.]    [Still  (-1),  v.\ 

A.  As  adjective: 

1.  At  rest,  motionless. 

"  By  the  greatness  of  thine  arm  they  ehall  be  aa 
ttiU  as  a  stune." — Exodux  xv.  19. 

2.  Quiet,  calm ;  undisturbed  by  noise  or 
agitation. 

■  At  ttill  midnight." 

Shakeap. :  Merry  Wivet,  iv.  4, 

3.  Uttering  no  sound  ;  silent,  noiseless. 

"  And  the  pepie  hlamyde  hem  that  the!  achulden  be 
ttille.'—lVycliJfe:  Matthew  xx. 

4.  Not  loud,  gentle,  low,  soft. 

"  After  the  fire  a  itUl  small  voice." — 1  Eingt  xii.  12. 
6.  Not  sparkling  or  effervescent:  as,  still 
hock. 

*6.  Continual,  constant. 

"  Still  oae  of  grief  makes  wild  grief  tame." 

Shaketp. :  Richard  III.,  iv.  4. 

B.  As  adverb : 

1.  CJontinually,  abidingly,  ever,  constantly. 

"  Like  atill  pining  Tantalus  he  aits." 

Shakesp.  :  Hape  of  Lucrece,  858. 

2.  Ever;  in  future  no  less  than  now  or 
formerly, 

"  Hourly  Joys  be  stiP  apon  you  I " 

Shakesp. :  Tempest,  iv. 

3.  In  an  increasing  or  increased  degree ;  even 
yet ;    with   repeated  or  8dded   effoi-ts ;  even 


more.     (Often  with    comparatives,    as    still 
more,  still  further,  &c.) 

"  The  guilt  being  great,  the  fear  doth  ttill  exceed," 
Shaketp,  :  Rape  of  Lucrece,  229. 

4.  To  this  time  ;  till  now ;  yet ;  now  no 
less  than  fonnerly. 

"  She  holds  them  priaonera  stin.' 

Shaketp. :  Two  Oentlemen,  11.  4. 

5.  Nevertheless  ;  notwithstanding  what  has 
happened  or  been  done  ;  yet;  in  spite  of  all 
tliat  has  occurred  ;  all  the  same. 

"  They  fright  him,  but  he  stiU  pursues  hla  fear." 
SJtakesp. :  Rape  <if  Lucrece,  SOfl, 

6.  After  that ;  after  what  has  been  stated  ; 
in  continuance. 

*  If  Still  and  anon :  Ever  and  anon ;  con- 
tinually. 

"  Still  and  anon  cheered  up  the  heavy  time." 

Sitaketp.  :  King  John,  iv.  1. 

*  C,  As  subst.  :  Calm,  quiet,  stillness ;  ab- 
sence of  noise,  agitation,  or  disturbance. 


*  stUl-birth,  s.  The  state  of  being  still- 
born ;  birth  of  a  lifeless  thing ;  an  abortion. 

still-bom,  a. 

1.  Lit.  :  Born  lifeless  ;  dead  at  the  birth. 

"  Many  casualties  were  hut  matter  of  sense ;  as, 
whether  a  child  were  abortive  or  ttUl-bom."—Oraunt : 
BiUa  of  Mortality. 

2.  Fig.  :  Abortive,  unsuccessful. 

"  The  ttUl-bom  sounds  upon  the  palate  hung." 

Dryden  :  Tfieadore  &  Honaria,  S08. 

*  Still-breeding,  a.  Continually  pro- 
pagating. 

"  A  generation  of  tUll-breeding  thoughts." 

Shakegp. :  Ricitard  IT.,  v.  6. 

*  Still-cloaing,  u.  Always  uniting  or 
coalescing  again. 

"  The  ttOl-<iaHvij  wfttera." 

Shaketp. :  Tempest,  UL  S. 

*  Still-gazing,  a.  Continually  or  silently 
gazing. 

"  In  silent  wonder  of  ttill-ga^nfj  eyes." 

Shakesp. :  Rape  qf  Lucrece,  84. 

stiU-life,  s. 

Art :  A  term  applied  to  that  class  of  pictures 
representing  fruit,  flowers,  groups  of  furni- 
ture, dead  game,  or  other  articles,  which 
generally  form  adjuncts  to  a  picture  only, 
and  none  of  which  have  animate  existence. 

*  still-peering,  a.  Motionless  in  appear- 
ance (?)  {Shakesp,:  All's  Well,  in.  2.)  Many 
emendations  have  been  proposed.  (Schmidt : 
Shakesp.  Lexicon.) 

*  Still-Stand,  s.    A  halt,  a  stop,  a  stand. 
"  As  with  the  tide,  sweil'd  up  unto  its  height, 

That  makes  a  still-stand,  running  neither  way."    ' 
Shaketp. :  2  Be.nry  IV.,  il,  a 

*  still-vexed,  a.  In  a  state  of  continual 
agitation  or  disturbance. 

"  The  stm-vex'd  BermootheB." 

Shakesp. :  Tempest,  i.  2, 
Still,  if.     [Still  (2),  v.] 

1.  A  vessel  or  apparatus  employed  for  the 
distillation  of  liquids.  It  is  made  in  various 
forms  and  of  various  materials,  some  being 
very  simple,  whilst  others  are  elaborate  and 
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complicated.  They  all  consist  essentially  of 
a  bndy  or  boiler  (a),  a  worm  (b)  enclosed  in  a 
refrigerator,  and  a  receiver  (c).  The  body  is 
generally  made  in  two  parts :  the  pan  or 
copper  to  which  the  heat  is  applied,  and  the 
head  or  neck,  which  is  removable.  [Alembic, 
Distillation,  Retort.] 

"  Oil  the  2lBt  I  ordered  the  stiTl  to  be  fitted  to  the 
largest  copper,  which  held  about  sixty-four  galloua." 
—Cook.'  Second  Voyage,  bk.  iv.,  ch.  x. 

2.  The  house  nr  works  in  which  liquors  are 
distilled ;  a  distillery. 


still-burn,  v.t.  To  burn  in  the  process 
of  distillation  :  as.  To  still-Jmrn  brandy. 

Still-house,  5.  A  distillery,  or  rather 
the  part  containing  the  still. 

Still-room,  s. 

1.  An  apartment  for  distilling  ;  a  domestlo 
laboratory. 

2.  An  apartment  where  liquors,  preserves, 
and  the  like  are  kept. 

stiU'-age  (age  as  ig),  s.  [Etym.  doubtful.] 
A  low  stool  to  keep  cloths  off  the  floor  of  a 
bleachery. 

*  Stil-la'-tim,  adv.  [Lat.,  from  stiUa  =  & 
drop.]    Drop  by  drop. 

*  Stil-la-tl'-tious,  a.  [Lat.  stillatitius,  from 
stillatdm,  sup.  of  stillo^ to  drop;  stilla  ~& 
drop.]    Falling  in  drops  ;  drawn  by  a  still, 

*  Still'-a-tor-J?,  ».    [Still  (2),  v.] 

1.  An  alembic,  a  still,  a  vessel  for  distillation. 

"  Put  water  into  the  bottome  of  a  stillatory,  with 
the  neb  etopped." — Bacon  :  Nat.  Bist.,  §  27. 

2.  A  place  or  room  in  which  distillation  is 
performed  ;  a  laboratory,  a  still-room. 

"  These  are  nature's  ttillatories,  in  whose  hollow 
caverns  the  ascending  vapours  are  congealed  to  that 
universal  aqua  vitte."—  More :  At^idote  against 
Atheism,  bk.  ii.,  ch.  iiL 

*  Stille,  I*.    [Still,  a.] 

Stni'-er,  s.    [Eng.  still  (1),  V. ;  -er.]    One  who 

stills  or  quiets. 

Stlll'-i-9id6,  8.  [Lat.  stillicidiwm,  from  stilla 
=  a  di'op,  and  mdo  =  to  fall ;  Sp.  &  Port 
estillicidio.} 

*  1.  Ord.  Lang. :  A  succession  of  drops ;  a 
continual  falling  in  drops. 

"We  see  in  liquors,  the  threading  of  them  in  stiUi- 
cides,  OS  hath  beeu  said." — Bacon:  Nat.  ffitt.,  §  20i. 

2.  Law :  The  right  to  have  the  rain  from 
one's  roof  to  drop  on  the  land  or  roof  of 
another. 

*8till-i-5id'-X-oiis,  o.  [Stillicide.]  Palling 
in  drops. 

"Crystal  is  found  eomettmea  in  rocks,  and  In  soma 

S laces  not  unlike  the  etirious  or  stiUicidioui  depen- 
ences  of  ice."— Brovme  :  Vulgar  Brrouri,  bk.  ii.,  en.  L 

*still-i-9id'-i-iim,  s.    [Lat.] 

Law:  [Stillicide,  2], 

Stir-li-form,  a.  [Lat.  stilla-=a.  drop,  and 
forma  =  form.]  Having  the  form  of  a  dropi, 
(Owen.) 

Still'-ing  (1),  s.  [Sttll  (2),  v.]  The  act,  pro- 
cess, or  operation  of  distilling ;  distillation. 

atill -ing  (2),  8.  [Low  Ger.  stelling,  from  Ger. 
stellen  =  to  place,  to  set.]  A  stand  for  casks ; 
a  stillion. 

Stil-lin'-g^-a,  s.  [Named  after  Dr.  Benjamin 
Stillingfleet  *(1702-1771),  an  English  botanist, 
grandson  of  Bishop  Stillingfleet.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Hippomaneae.  Milky  trees 
or  shrubs  with  alternate  leaves,  on  petioles 
which  have  two  glands  at  the  apex  ;  flowers 
monoecious,  the  males  usually  in  crowded 
terminal  spikes,  with  a  bi-glandular  bract  at 
the  base  ;  calyx  cup-shaped  ;  stamens  two, 
with  their  filaments  united  at  the  base  ;  female 
solitary;  calyx  tridentate  or  trifid;  stigmas 
three,  simple ;  ovary  three-celled,  three-se^ed ; 
fruit  capsular,  globose,  with  three  cells,  each 
one-seeded.  From  the  tropics  of  Asia  and 
America.  Stillimgia  sebifera  is  the  Chineaa 
Tallow-tree  (q.v.).  The  root  of  S.  sylvatica  is 
considered  in  Carolina  and  Florida  to  be  a 
remedy  for  syphilis. 

Still'-ion  (i  as  y),  ».   [Still  (2),  v,]    The  sams 

as  Stilling  (2). 

Stil-li-ste-ar'-ic,  a.  [Mod.  Lat.  8tiUi(ngia), 
and  Eng.  stearic.]    (See  def.  of  compound.) 

stillistearic-acid,  s. 

Cliem. :  C15H30O2.  Borck's  name  for  the 
fatty  acid  obtained  by  the  saponification  oi 
Chinese  tallow. 

*still'-i-tdr-^,  B.    [Stillatory.] 

still'-ness,  *  stil-nesse,  *  styl-nesse,  oi. 

[Eng.  still,  a.  ;  -ness.] 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  still ;  free- 
dom from  agitation,  disturbance,  or  noise ; 
calm,  quiet,  silence. 

"Passing  and  repassing,  in  great  ttillnett  betTTSM 
the  ehiia. '^—Cooft  ;  Third  Voyage,  bk.  v.,  ch.  Iv. 


rate,  mt,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we.  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  thSre;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  p6t» 
or,  wore,  wol^  work,  who,  son;  mute,  ciib,  ciire,  ^nite,  cur,  rule,  fall;  try.  Syrian,    se,  oe  =  e;  ey  =  a;  q,u  =  kw. 


stillolite— sting 
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2.  Freedom  from  agitjition  or  excitement ; 
as,  the  stillness  of  the  passions. 

*3.  Habitual  silence  or  quiet;  taciturnity. 
"  In  peace,  there's  nothing  ao  becomes  a  man, 
Aa  mode&t  stillness  &i\ii  Ouuiiinity." 

Shakesp. :  Menry  V„  tU.  L 

■  *  StiU'-d-litCp  s.     [Lat.  stiUa  —  a  drop,  and 
Gr.  A.10OS  (lithos)  =  a  stone.] 

Min. :  A  variety  of  siliceous  sinter  (geyser- 
ite). 

;Still'-^,  a.  &  adv.    [Eng.  still,  a. ;  -y.] 
*A,  As  adj. :  Still,  quiet. 
"  Oft  In  the  atUly  night."       Moore:  Irish  Melodies. 
B.  As  adverb : 

1.  Silently,  quietly ;  without  noise  or  dis- 
turbance. 

"  From  camp  to  camp,  through  the  foul  -womb  of 
The  hum  of  either  army  stiUy  sounds."  [night, 

Shakesp.  :  Benry  v.,  Iv.    (Chorui) 

2.  Quietly,  calmly,  gently,  softly. 

"  Thus  mindless  of  what  idle  men  will  say. 
He  takes  his  own,  and  stiUii  goea  his  way." 

More:  Philosophical  Poems.    (1647.) 

Stilp-nom'-e-lane,  s.    [Gr.  <TTiKnv6^  (stilp- 
Tws)  ^  shining,  and  jueAas  (melas)  =  black.] 

Min. ;  A  mineral  occurring  as  foliated  plates, 
also  fibrous.  Hardness,  3*4 ;  sp.  gr.  276 ; 
lustre,  in  parts  pearly,  sometimes  sub-metal- 
lic: ;  colour,  shades  of  black,  yellowish  and 
greenish  bronze.  Compos.  :  a  hydrated  sili- 
cate of  alumina,  proto-  and  sesqnioxides  of 
iron,  with  some  magnesia.  Found  in  several 
places  associated  with  iron  ores. 

Btilp-no-si-der'-ite,  s,     [Gr.  trTtkirvos 
(_stilpnos)=  shining,  and  Eng.  sideHte.] 
Min. :  The  same  as  Limonite  (q.v.). 

"Stat,  *  stilte,  *  Stylte.  s.  [Sw.  stylta ;  Dan. 
stylte ;  Norw.  styllra  =  a  stilt ;  Dan.  stylte  = 
to  walk  on  stilts,  to  stalk  ;  Dut.  stelt  =a  stilt; 
Ger.  stel2e.  Allied  to  Eng.  stalk  and  stale,  s. ; 
Gr.  a-rrih-Tf  (stele) ^&  column,  Irom  the  same 
root  as  statul  (q.v.).] 
L  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  Literally: 

(1)  A  staff  or  pole  having  a  rest  for  the  foot, 
used  in  pairs,  to  raise  a  person  above  the 
ground  in  walking. 

(2)  The  handle  of  a  plough. 

*  (3)  Applied  to  the  leg  of  a  heron  or  other 
long-legged  bird. 

"  The  heron,  and  such  like  fowl  that  live  on  fiahes, 
walk  on  long  stilts  like  the  people  in  the  marshes."— 
More:  Against  Atheism. 

*(4)  A  root  which  rises  above  the  surface 
3f  the  ground,  supporting  a  tree  above  it,  as 
Sa  the  mangrove. 

"  Neither  the  black  nor  white  mangrove  grow  tower- 
ing np  from  stilts  or  rising  roots,  aa  the  red  doth  ;  but 
the  body  immediately  under  the  ground,  like  other 
txe^'—Dampier  :  Voyages  (an.  1682). 

2.  Fig. :  Conceit,  self-esteem,  bombast. 

'*  Solemn  faice,  where  Ignorance  in  stilts  .  .  . 
With  pan'ot  tongue  perform'd  the  scholar's  part" 
Covjper :  Task,  li.  736. 

II.  Technically : 

1.  Arch.  &  Engin.  :  One  of  a  set  of  piles 
forming  the  back  for  the  sheet-piling  of  a 
starling. 

2.  Pottery :  A  small  piece  of  pottery  placed 
between  two  pieces  of  biscuit  ware  in  the 
saggar  to  prevent  the  adherence  of  the  pieces. 

3.  Omith.  :  The  Stilt-plover  (q.v.). 
Stilt-plover,  *  stllt-blrd,  ». 

Omith.  :  Hiinantoptts  cawHdus  (or  ruelan- 
opterus),  which  owes  its  popular  name  to  the 
gieat  length  of  its  legs,  which  are  about  twenty 
inches  long 
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Spanish  Peninsula,  on  the  Lower  Danube  and 
the  shores  of  the  Black  Sea,  extending  into 
Africa  and  Asia.  The  male  is  about  thiitf-en 
inches  long,  greater  part  of  the  plumage  white, 
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back  and  wing  deep  black  glossed  with  green; 
in  the  female  the  back  and  wings  are  brownish- 
black.  Collectively,  the  name  is  applied  to 
two  genera :  Himantopus  and  Eecurvirostra. 

*Stnt,  vX    [Stilt,  s.] 

1,  Lit.  :  To  set  or  raise  on  stilts. 

"  This  antic  prelurle  of  grotesque  events. 
Where  dwarfs  ivre  often  stilted." 

Young !  Night  Thoughts,  vi.  855. 

2.  Fig. :  To  raise,  to  excite,  to  stir  up. 

"  It  takes  the  whirlpool  of  a  general  election  to  stilt 
the  blood  of  an  Engllah  or  Scotch  votev,"— Daily  TelS' 
graph,  Jan.  10,  18S6. 

Stllt'-ed,  a.    [Eng.  stilt;  -ed.] 

1.  Lit. :  Raised  or  set  on  stilts. 

2.  Fig. :  Bombastic,  pompous  ;  stiff"  and  in- 
flated.   (Said  of  language.) 

"  It  ia  a  fault,  no  longer  so  common  as  It  formerly 
was,  with  story- writers,  to  l>e  stilted." —Daily  Tele- 
graph, Aug,  29,  1895. 

stilted-r^rcli, 

s. 

Arch. :  A  term 
applied  to  a  form 
of  the  arch  which 
does  not  spring 
immediately  from 
the  imposts,  but 
from  a  veiiical 
piece  of  masonry 
resting  on  them, 
so  as  to  give  the 
arch  an  appear- 
ance of  being  on 
stilts.  Arches  of 
this  kind  occur  frequently  in  all  the  medi- 
eval styles,  especially  as  a  means  of  main- 
t^iuing  a  uniform  height  when  arches  of 
diflcrent  widths  are  used  in  the  same  range. 

*  Stllf-i-fSr,  v.t  [Eng.  stilt :  i  connect.,  and 
suff,  -Jy.]    To  raise,  as  on  stilts. 

"Cushioned  and  stiltifted  into  great  fat  giants." — 
Xeade:  Cloister  A  Hearth,  ch.  Ixv. 

Stil'-ton,  tt.  &  s.    [See  def.J 

A,  As  adj. :  Applied  to  a  highly-esteemed, 
solid,  rich,  white  cheese,  originally  made  at 
Stilton,  in  Huntingdonshire,  but  now  chiefly 
made  in  Leicestershire. 

B.  As  subst. :  Stilton  cheese.     [A.] 

*StUt'-y,  a.  [Eng.  stilt;  -y.]  Stilted,  in- 
flated, pompous,  bombastic. 

Stime,  ff.  [Cf.  AS.  stima=a  gleam,  bright- 
ness.] A  glimpse,  a  glimmer;  the  slightest 
or  faintest  form  of  anything;  the  slightest 
degree  imaginable  or  possible. 

sti'-mie,  s.    [Stimy,  a.] 

stim'-part,  s.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  The  eighth 
part  of  a  Winchester  bushel.    (Scotch.) 

"A.  heapit  atitnpart,  I'll  reserve  ane 
Laid  by  for  you." 
BwrTW  .■  A  uld  Farmer  to  his  A  uld  Mare. 

Stim'-U-lant,  a.  &  s.  [Lat.  stimulans^  pr. 
par.  of  stimulo  =  to  stimulate  (q.v.);  Fr. 
stimulant.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Serving  to  stimulate  ;  inciting, 
provocative ;  specif.,  in  medicine,  producing 
a  quickly  diffused  and  transient  increase  of 
vital  energy  and  strength  of  action  in  the 
heart  and  arteries. 

"The  solution  of  copper  in  the  nitrous  acid  is  the 
most  acrid  and  stimulant  of  any  with  whicii  we  are 
acquain  ted. '"— /"ato'ier. 

B.  As  substantive  : 

1,  Ord.  Lang. :  Anything  which  stimulates, 
incites,  or  provokes  ;  a  stimulus,  a  spur, 

"The  frivolous  and  dissolute  who  remained  required 
every  year  stronger  and  stronger  stimulants." — J/o- 
caulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  ili. 

2.  PMrm.  (PL):  Agents  which  increase 
vital  action,  first  in  the  organ  to  which  they 
are  applied,  and  next  in  the  system  generally. 
Stimulants  are  of  three  kinds,  stomachic, 
vascular,  and  spinal.  The  name  is  popularly 
restricted  to  the  first  of  these,  which  act  upon 
the  stomach,  expelling  flatulence,  besides 
allaying  pain  and  spasm  of  the  intestines. 
They  are  also  called  carminatives.  Examples  : 
ginger,  capsicum  and  chillies,  cardamoms, 
mustard,  pepper,  nutmeg,  &c.  Some  vascular 
stimulants  act  on  the  heart  and  the  larger 
vessels,  others  on  the  smaller  ones.  Of  the 
first  are  free  ammonia,  alcohol  in  the  form  of 
brandy  or  wine,  camplior,  aromaties,  &c.  Of 
tlie  latter  are  ar-etate  of  ammonia,  guiaeum, 
sassafras,  &c.  Spinal  stinmlants  incre.'ise  the 
function  of  the  spinal  cord.     Examples  :  nux 


vomica,  strychnia,  cantharides,  phosphorus, 
&c.    (Garrod.) 

Stixn'-u-late,  v.t  &  i.  [Lat.  stimulatus,  pa. 
par.  of  stimulo  =  to  prick  forward,  to  stimu- 
late, from  stimulus  (for  stigmulus)  =  a  goad, 
from  the  same  root  as  stick,  sting ;  Fr.  stiin/w- 
ler ;  Sp.  estimular;  Ital.  stlmolare.] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  prick,  to  goad ;  hence,  to  rouse,  ani- 
mate, or  excite  to  action  or  greater  exertioa 
by  persuasion  or  some  powerful  motive ;  to 
spur  on,  to  incite,  to  urge  on. 

"  That  criais  would  have  paralysed  the  faculties  of  an 
ordinary  captain :  it  only  briu-ed  and  stimulated  those 
of  Luxemburg."— ifacau7a^.'  Hist.  £ng.,  ch.  xix. 

I  2.  To  excite  or  arouse  greater  vitality  or 
keenness  in  ;  specif.,  in  medicine,  to  produce 
a  quickly-diffused  and  transient  increase  of 
vital  energy  and  strength  of  action  in ;  to  ex- 
cite the  organic  action  of,  as  any  part  of  the 
animal  economy. 

B.  Intrans. :  To  act  as  a  stimulus  ;  to  goad 
or  urge  on ;  to  instigate. 

"  UiVd  by  the  stimulating  goad, 
I  clrag  the  cumbrous  waggon's  load." 

Gay :  To  a  Poor  Man. 

Stim-n-la'-tion,  s.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  stimu- 
latioriem,  accus.  oi  stimulatio,  from  stimulattut^ 
pa.  par.  of  stimulo  =  to  stimulate  (q.v.).] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  The  act  of  stimulating  or 
exciting  ;  the  stat^  of  being  stimulated  ;  that 
which  stimulates  ;  a  stimulus. 

"The  secret  stimulation  of  vanity,  pride,  or  envy,* 
—  Watts :  On  tJie  Mind,  pt.  i.,  ch.  v. 

2.  Physiol. :  A  quickly  diffused  and  transient 
increase  of  vital  energy. 

*  stim'-ll-la-tive,  u.  &  s.  [Eng.  stimulat(e); 
•ive.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Having  the  power  or  quality  of 
stimulating. 

B.  As  subst. :  That  which  stimulates  or 
rouses  into  more  vigorous  action  ;  a  stimulant^ 
a  stimulus. 

"So  ma-ny  stimulatives  to  such  a  spirit  as  mine."—* 
Richardso}i :  Clarissa,  i.  225. 

Stitn'-u-la-tor,  «.     [Lat.]     One  who  stimti!> 

lates. ' 

*stiiu'-u -la-tress,  s.  [Eng.  stimulat(e); 
-ress.]    A  female  who  stimulates  or  incites. 

Stim'-u-li,  8.  pi.    [Stimulus.] 

stim'-u-loso,  a.    [Lat  stimjdosus.l 
Bot. :  Covered  with  stings  or  stimuli 

stim'  -  u  -  lus  (pi.  stim'-u-li),  a.  [Lat.  =  a 
prick,  a  gnad,]    [Stimulate.] 

L  Ord.  Lang.  :  A  goad  ;  hence,  that  which 
stimulates,  excites,  or  animates  to  action  or 
greater  exertion  ;  anything  that  rouses  or  ex- 
cite.-i  the  spirits  or  mind ;  an  incitement,  a 
spur. 

"  Its  issue,  in  the  absence  of  mercenary  or  monetary 
ettmulus,  was  stripped  of  aU  ita  attractions,"— i>aj^ 
Telegraph,  Mai-ch  12,  1887. 

IL  Technically: 

1.  Bot.  (PL):  Stinging-hairs  (q.V.X 

2.  Pharm. :  A  stimulant. 

Sti'-m^,  v.t.    [Etym.  doubtful.] 

Golf:  To  place  one's  ball  close  to  the  bole, 
and  exactly  in  a  line  between  the  hole  and 
the  adversary's  ball,  so  that  the  latter,  whose 
turn  it  is  to  play,  is  unable  to  make  the  hole 
without  touching  the  first  ball,    [Stivy.] 

"Kirk  once  more  stimied  MacGregor." — Field,  Sept. 
4,  1886. 

sti'-my,  sti'-mie,  s.    [Stimy,  v.] 

Golf:  The  position  of  a  ball  as  described 
under  the  verb. 

"  Doleman  .  .  ,  laid  his  opponent  a  dead  stimie.^'^ 
Field,  Sept.  4, 1886. 

*Btin9h,  V.t.    [Stanch,] 

Stixi^t  v.t.  &L  i.  [A.S.  stingan  (pa.  t.  stang,  pa, 
par.  stungen) ;  cogn.  with  Dan,  stinge;  Sw. 
Btinga;  Icel.  stinga.] 

A.  Transitive: 

I,  Literally  ; 

1.  To  pierce  or  wound  with  a  sting,  or  the 
sharp-pointed  organ  with  wliich  ceitiiin  ani- 
mals and  plants  are  furnished  ;  to  poison  or 
goad  with  a  sting. 

2.  Applied  improperly  to  the  biting  of  a 
serpent  or  the  like  ;  to  bite. 

"  Anonn  the  neders  gonne  her  for  to  sting. 
And  she  Jier  death  receiueth  witli  ^tinil  chere." 
Chaucer:  Legend  of  Qood  Woman  ;  Vh-'ipatril* 


b^.  l>oy;  poilt,  jowl;  cat,  9ell,  chorus,  9hiii,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin.  as;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist,    -mg. 
<«laii,  -tian  =  sb^n.   -tion,  -sion  =  shun ;  -tion,  -$ion  -  zhun.   -cious.  -tious,  -sioua  ~  shus.   -ble,  -cUe,  &c.  =  bcl.  del. 
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II.  Figuratively: 

L  To  goad,  to  prick,  to  stimulate. 
2.  To  pain  acutely,  as  with  a  8ting. 
"  Not  800U  provoked,  however  stung  and  teased." 
Cowper :  ChavUy,  428. 
B.  IiUransitive : 

1.  Lit. :  To  use  as  a  sting ;  to  wound  with  a 
■ting ;  to  bite  as  a  serpent. 

"  Ha  I  it  buzzes  and  stivfft  like  a  hornet  t" 

Longfellow :  Qolden  Legend,  vL 

2,  Fig. :  To  hurt,  to  pain,  to  bite. 

Sting,  s.   [A.S.,  Dan.,  &  Sw.  sting;  IceL  a(ingr.} 
I.  OrdlTiary  Langxtage: 

1.  Literally: 

(1)  In  the  same  sense  as  II.  2. 

(2)  The  thrust  of  a  sting  into  the  flesh. 

*'  Killed  by  death's  sharp  stiTig" 

Shakesp. :  Complaint,  134. 

2,  Figuratively : 

(1)  That  which  goads,  excites,  or  incites ; 
a  goad,  a  spur,  a  stimulus. 

"They  never  worked  till  they  felt  the  etirig  of 
hunger."— if acouia^."  Bitt,  Eng.,  ch.  vi. 

(2)  Anything  which  gives  acute  pain. 

"  Slander,  whose  eting  is  sharper  than  the  sword'a." 
Sltakatp. :  Winter's  Tale,  il  a 

*(3)  That  which  constitutes  the  principal 
terror  and  pain.    (1  Corinthians  xv.  56.) 

(4)  The  biting,  sarcastic,  or  cutting  effect 
of  words  ;  the  point,  as  of  an  epigram. 

*'  It  ifl  not  the  jerk  or  sting  of  an  epigram,  nor  the 
Beeming  contradiction  of  a  poor  antitheais."— Z^rtfrfen. 
(Todd.) 

*  (5)  An  impulse,  a  goad,  a  stimulus,  a  spur. 

"  The  wanton  stinqs  and  motion  of  the  sense." 

Shakesp. :  Pleasure  for  Measure,  L  i. 

II.  Technically : 

1.  Bot. :  A  stinging  hair  (q.v.). 

2.  E/ttnm. :  A  weapon  of  defence,  concealed 
within  the  abdomen  in  bees,  wasps,  &c.  [Acu- 
leata],  and  capable  of  exsej-tion,  or  forming 
part  of  the  last  joint  of  the  tail  in  scorpions. 
[Scorpion.]  The  sting  of  the  bee  appears 
to  the  naked  eye  a  simple  needle-shaped 
organ ;  but  the  microscope  shows  that  it  is 
formed  of  three  pieces  :  a  short,  stout,  cylin- 
drico-conical  sheath  containing  two  setse,  or 
lancets,  one  edge  thickened  and  furnished 
■with  teeth  directed  backwards,  the  other  sharp 
and  cutting.  The  poison  apparatus  consists 
of  two  glandular  elongated  sacs,  and  terminates 
by  one  or  two  excretory  ducts.  Morphologi- 
cally viewed,  a  sting  is  an  altered  oviduct. 

1"  The  term  sting  is  sometimes  inaccurately 
used  of  the  bite  of  a  venomous  serpent,  and 
of  the  forked  tongue  of  snakes. 

"  Beware  the  secret  snake  that  shoots  a  et'ivg." 
Dniden  :  Virgil ;  £:cL  in.  145. 

Sting  and  ling,  phr. 
1.  By  force  of  arms,  vi  et  armis.     (Scotch.) 
"  Unless  he  had  been  brought  there  sting  and  ling.' 
—Scott:  Antiquary,  ch,  xliv. 

2.. Entirely,  completely. 
ating-bull,  s. 

Ichthy.  :  A  popular  name  for  Trachinus 
draco,  from  the  painful  effects  of  a  prick  from 
ttie  spines  of  the  dorsal  fin  and  of  the  oper- 
culum, which  are  supposed  to  be  sharp  enough 
to  pierce  a  bull's  hide.    (H''ood.) 

sting-fish»  s. 

Ichthy. :  Trachinus  vipera,  common  on  the 
Biitisli  coasts.  Called  also  Otter-pike  and 
LfSM-i  Weever, 

Sting-moth,  s. 

Entom.  :  Dorat'ifera  vulnerans,  from  New 
South  Wales.  The  larva  is  furnished  with 
protuberances  on  the  bead  and  on  the  tail, 
frnjri  n  hich  itprojects  slight  filaments,  capable 
of  piercing  the  skin  and  causing  painful 
wuunils.    {Wood.) 

Sting-nettle,  s.    [Nettle,  t.\ 

stlng-ray,  *•. 

Ichthy.  :  Any  individual  of  the  family  Try- 
gonidffi  (q.v.)  ;  specif.,  Trygon  pixstinaca,  fTom 
tri>pi(:al  seas.  The  tail  is  armed  in  its  middle 
portion  with  a  sharp,  flattened  bony  spine, 
serrated  on  both  sides,  projecting  upwards 
and  backwards,  and  capable  of  inflicting  a 
very  sevi_'re  and  dangerous  wound. 

Sting-Winkle,  s. 

Zool. :  Murex  erinacetis.    [Murex,  1.] 


s<an-ga-ree,, 


[Sting-ray.] 


Sting'-er,  s.     [Eng.  alinq.  V.  ;  -er.l    One  who 
or  that  wliich  stings,  vexes,  or  gives  pain ;  a 


heavy  blow.  Applied  to  the  sting  of  an  in- 
sect [Sting,  s.,  II.],  and,  erroneously,  to  the 
forked  tongue  of  suakes. 

Sting'-i-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  stingy;  -ly.]  In  a 
stingy  manner ;  with  mean  covetousuess ; 
meanly,  covetously  ;  in  a  niggardly  manner. 

Sling'-i-ness,  s.  [Eng.  stingy;  -ness.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  stingy ;  meanness, 
covetousuess,  niggardliness. 

"  To  make  amends  for  his  stingineas  in  the  matter." 
— Johnson  :  Noctes  NottinghamiccB,  p.  19. 

Sting'-ihg,  pr.  par.  &  a,    [Sting,  v.] 

A.  As  pr.  par.  :  (See  the  verb). 

B.  As  adjective: 

1.  Ord.  Lang.  :  Piercing  with  or  as  with  a 
Bting ;  causing  acute  pain ;  sharp,  keen,  biting. 

"  He  wrapped  her  warm  in  his  seaman's  coat, 
Against  the  stinging  bliist" 

Longfellow:   Wreck  of  the  Hesperus. 

2.  Bot. :  Covered  with  hairs  which  sting  the 
hand  that  touches  them.  Used  of  a  leaf,  a 
plant,  &c.     [Stinging- HAIR.] 

stinging-1>ush,  s. 

Bot. :  Jatropha  stimulans.    {Treas.  of  Bot.) 
Stinging-hair,  s. 

Bot.  (PL):  Sharp,  stiflE"  hairs,  containing  an 
acrid  fluid  which  is  injected  into  the  wound 
which  they  produce  ;  stimuli  (q.v.).  Example, 
the  nettle,  in  which  the  apex  is  expanded  into 
a  little  bulb,  which  is  broken  off  when  the 
sting  is  slightly  touched. 

stinging-hymenoptera,  s.  pi. 

Entom. :  The  Aculeata  (q.v.). 

flting'-ing-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  stinging;  -ly.]  In 
a  stinging  manner ;  sharply,  keenly,  bitingly ; 
with  biting  sarcasm. 

"But  who  is  the  critic?  Difiraeli  says,  stingingly, 
'The  man  who  has  failed,'  and  who  tries  to  avenge 
himself  upon  those  who  succeed. "—ifarper'j  Maga- 
zine, July,  1S66,  p.  311. 

Stmg'-less,  *  sting-lesse,  a.  [Eng.  sting, 
s.  ;  -less.]  Having  no  sting;  destitute  of  a 
sting;  innocuous. 

"  What  harm  can  there  be  in  a  stinglesse  snake?"— 
Bishop  Ball :  Balm  of  Gilead. 

Stin'-go,  *  styn-go,  s.  [From  sting,  v.,  in 
allusion  to  its  sharp,  biting  taste.]  Strong 
ale,  old  ale. 

"  Thys  Franklyn,  syrs,  he  brewed  goode  ayle, 
And  he  called  it  rare  goode  sti/ngo." 

Barham :  Ingoldsby  Leg. ;  St.  Dunatan. 

etmg'-3^  (1),  a.  [Eng.  sting,  v.  ;  -y.]  Having 
power  to  sting  or  produce  pain  ;  stinging. 

Sting'-y  (2),  a.  [Eng.  sting;  -y;  cf.  swing  and 
swinge  ;  but  cf.  also  skinch  =  to  stint.] 

1.  Extremely  close-fisted  and  covetous ; 
meanly  avaricious,  niggardly,  miserly. 

"  No  little  ai-t  is  made  use  of  to  persuade  them  {my 
servants)  that  I  am  stingy,  and  that  my  place  is  the 
worst  in  the  town." — Knox:  Essay  166. 

*  2.  Sc^mty ;  not  full  or  abundant :  as,  a 

stingy  harvest, 

stink,  *  stinck,  *  stinke  (pa.  t.  stank  *  stonk, 
stunk,  pa.  par.*  sionfefiji,  stunk)^  v.i.  &  t.  [A.S. 
stinr.an  (pa.  t.  stanc,  stone,  pa.  par.  stuncen); 
cogn.  with  Dut.  stinJcen;  Icel.  stokkva ;  Dan. 
stinke;  Sw.  stinka;  Goth,  stiggkwan;  Ger. 
stinkmi.] 

A.  iTitran^tive : 

1.  Lit. :  To  emit  an  offensive  or  noisome 
smell ;  to  send  out  a  disgusting  odour. 

"  Exhale  out  filthy  araoak  and  stinking  ^teama." 
Bisliop  Hall :  Satires,  i,  3. 

2.  Fig. :  To  be  offensive ;  to  be  in  bad 
odour  or  reputation. 

"  Ful  soth  it  is  that  swiche  profered  service 
Stinketh."  Chaucer:  C.  T.,  16,464. 

B.  TraTis. :  To  annoy  with  an  offensive 
smell. 

stink,  *  stinke,  *  stjmke,  s.    [Stink,  v.] 

1.  A  strong,  offensive  smell ;  a  disgusting 
odour ;  a  stench. 

"They  are  the  most  contemptible  lieople,  and  have 
a  kind  of  fulsom  scent,  no  better  than  a  stink,  tluit 
diBtmguisheth  them  from  others."— Howell :  Letters, 
bk.  i..  let.  14. 

2.  A  disagreeable  exposure.    (Slang.) 

stink-ball,  s.  A  combustible  prepara- 
tion, composed  of  pitch,  rosin,  nitre,  gun- 
powder, colophony,  assafcetida,  sulphur,  &c. 
It  emits  a  suffocating  smoke  and  smell,  and  is 
thrown  among  working  parties,  or  on  an 
enemy's  deck  at  close  qnarters.  Still  used  by 
the  Chinese  and  iLiLiy  pirates. 


stink-stone,  s. 

Mln. :  A  bituminous  limestone  which  givm 
off  a  fetid  odour  when  struck. 

Stink-tree,  s. 

Bot.  :  Viburnum,  Opulus.  So  called  because 
the  wood,  when  green,  and  the  fruit,  when 
kept  too  long,  emit  an  unpleasant  odour. 

stink-wood,  s. 

Bot. :  The  genus  Oreodaphne,  and  spec.  (1) 
Oreodaphne  hullata;  (2)  Fcstidia  mawitiaiui; 
(3)  Zieria  macrophylla. 

stink' -ard,  s.    [Eng.  stink;  -urd.] 

*  1.  Ord.  Lang.  :  A  mean,  paltry  fellow. 

*'  No  matter,  stinkards,  row."    Ben  Jonson  :  Voya^9. 

2.  Zool.:  [Mydaus,  Teledu], 

Stink'-er,  s.  [Eng.  stink;  -er.]  One  who  or 
that  which  stinks ;  something  intended  to 
offend  by  the  foul  smell ;  a  stinkpot. 

"The  air  may  he  purified  by  burning  of  stinkpots  op 
stinkers  In  contagious  lanes."— ffaruey. 

Stink'-hom,  s.  [Eng.  stink,  and  horn.  Named 
from  its  shape  and  from  its  offensive  odour. 
(Prior.)'] 
Bot.  :  Phallus  impudicus, 

Stihk'-ing,  pr.  par.  or  a.    [Stink,  v.] 
Stinking-badger,  s.    [Mvdaus.] 
stinking-cedar,  s. 

Bot.  :  Torreya  taxifolia,  a  tree  from  Florida. 
So  called  because  it  has  a  strong  and  peculiar 
odour  when  burnt  or  bruised.  The  wood  is 
not  attacked  by  insects. 

stinking -gladdon,  stinking-glad- 
wyn,  «. 

Bot.  :  Iris  foetidissivui. 
stinking-horehound,  a. 

Bot. :  The  genus  Ballota,  and  spec.  Ballota 
nigra. 

Stinking-mayweed,  s. 

Bot.  :  Anthemis  Cotnla,  a  corymbosely 
branched  composite  plant,  with  glandular- 
dotted  leaves  ;  occurring  in  cultivated  fields 
in  Britain,  where  it  is  a  troublesome  weed. 
Watson  considers  it  a  colonist.  It  is  acrid 
and  emetic,  and  tlie  leaves  blister  the  hjuid. 

stinking-polecat,  s. 

Bot. :  Plmllus  impudicus.    {Treas.  of  Bot.) 
stinking-vervain,  s 
Bot.  :  Petiveria  alUacea. 
Stinking-weed,  s. 
Bot.  :  Cassia  occidentalis. 
Stinking- wood,  s. 

Bot. :  (1)  Anagyris  fcetida;  (2)  Cassia  oorf- 
dentalis. 

Stinking-yew.  s. 

Bot. :  The  genus  Torreya.  [Stinking-cedaB.] 

Stink' -ihg-ly',  adv.    [Eng.  stinking;  -ly.]    In 
a  stinking  or  disgusting  manner;  disgustingly. 
"  Canst  thou  believe  thy  living  is  a  life. 
So  stinkingly  depending?" 

Shakesp.  :  Measure  for  Measure,  lii.  2. 

etink'-pot,  s.     [Eng.  stink,  and  pot] 

1.  A  vessel  used  by  the  Chinese  and  Malay 
pirates  to  throw  on  board  a  ship  to  suffocate 
the  crew. 

*  2.  A  vessel,  pot,  or  jar  full  of  stinking 
materials. 

*  3.  A  disinfectant. 

"  The  air  may  be  purified  by  fires  of  pitch  barrela, 
espeefally  in  close  places,  by  burning  of  stinkpots.''-' 
Harvey. 

stink' -trS.p,  s.  [Eng.  stink,  and  trap.]  A 
contrivance  to  X"'''vent  the  escape  of  effluvia 
from  the  openings  of  drains ;  a  atench-tiap. 

stint,  (1)  *  stinte,  *  stynt,  v.t.  &  i.  [A.S. 
s-.yntan=z  lit.,  to  make  dull,  hence  to  stop, 
from  stunt  =  dull,  obtuse  ;  Icel.  stytta  =  to 
shorten,  from  stuttr  =  short,  stunted  ;  Sw. 
dial,  stynta  =  to  shorten,  from  stunt  =  small, 
short ;  Norw.  stytta,  stutta  =  to  shorten,  from 
stutt  =  short.  ] 
A.  Transitive : 

*  1.  To  stop ;  to  cause  to  stop ;  to  put  an 
end  to. 

"  The  Reve  answered  and  saide.  Stint  thy  clappe." 
Chaucer:  C.  'J'.,  3,144. 

*  2.  To  spare,  to  omit. 

"  Mount  thee  on  the  wightest  steed  ; 
Spare  not  to  spur,  nor  stint  to  ride." 

Scott :  Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel,  L  23. 


£ite,  fS-t.  f^re,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wit,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir.  marine;  ffo,  po<» 
or.  wore,  woIT.  wbrii,  wh6,  son ;  mute,  cub,  ciire,  uiute,  cur,  rule,  ffiil ;  try,  Syrian,    sb,  ca  =  e ;  ey  =  a ;  q.u  =  kw» 


stint— stipulation 
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3.  To  restrain  within  certain  limits ;  to 
bound,  to  confine,  to  limit ;  to  restrict  to  a 
scanty  allowance. 

"  The  river,  stinted  in  its  supplies,  ran  at  a  very  low 
leveV— Chambers'  Journal,  July,  1879,  p.  366. 

4.  To  serve.    (Said  of  mares.) 

"Tbe  marea  would  have  foaled  and  beea  ttinted 
%e^in."— Field,  March  13, 1886. 

*  B.  Intrans. :  To  stop,  to  cease,  to  leave 
off. 

"  But  I  will  never  $tint,  nor  rest,  until  I  have  got 
the  ful  and  exact  knowledge  hereof."— iSir  T.  Afore : 
Utopia  ;  Giles  to  Buslide, 

Stint  (2),  v.t.  [Stent  (2),  s.]  To  assign  a  cer- 
tain task  or  labour  to,  on  the  completion  of 
wliich  the  person  employed  is  excused  for  the 
day  or  for  a  certain  time. 

Stint  (1),  *  stynt,  s.    [Stint  (1),  v.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  Limit,  hound,  restriction. 
"Without  being  ever  able  to  come  to  any  stop  or 

itint."— Locke ;  Buman  Understand.,  bk.  li.,  cb.  xiii 

2.  Ornith. :  A  popular  name  for  several 
species  of  the  genus  Tringa  (q.v.).  The  Stint, 
or  Common  Stint  {T.  alpirta),  is  known  also 
as  the  Dunlin  (q.v.),  Purre,  Churr,  Ox-bird, 
and  Sea-suipe.  Many  species  are  known  as 
Sandpipers.  Of  United  States  species  may  be 
named  the  American  Stint  {T.  mmutilla),  and 
the  Solitary  Saudpiper  {T.  solUarius). 

"  In  the  Houaebold  Books  of  the  L'Estrange  family, 
and  of  the  Duke  of  Northumberland,  StyrUes  seem  to 
ha.ve  varied  from  a  dozen  to  six  for  a  penny,  but 
several  of  the  smaller  species  were  comprised  under 
this  aaxaQ."—rarreU:  Brit.  Bird*  (ed.  4th),  iii.  878. 

U  Com-nwn  without  stint : 

Law :  An  unmeasured  right  of  common 
lasting  all  the  year,  and  permitting  a  com- 
moner to  put  an  unlimited  number  of  cattle 
upon  the  common.  It  is  possible  in  law,  but 
fery  rarely  exists,  being  ultimately  cut  short 
by  admeasurement  (q.v.). 

stint  (2),  s.  [Stint  (2),  v.]  A  quantity  as- 
signed ;  proportion  ;  allotted  task  or  perform- 
ance. 

"Whilst  in  Birminf^ham  and  other  workhouses 
able-bodied  men  were  required  to  pick  8lb.  of  beaten 
or  'lib.  of  unbeaten  aikum,  the  stint  in  the  Wallsal 
'  workhouse  was  only  4  lb.  of  beaten." — Echo,  Jan.  27, 
1886. 

*8tinf-an9e,  s.  [Eng.  stint;  'ance.}  Re- 
straint, stoppage,  stint. 

"  I  shall  weep  without  any  ttintance."— London 
Prodigal,  i.  1.    (1605.) 

Btint'-ed,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [Stint  (1),  v.] 

8tint'-ed-ness,  s.  [Eng.  stinted  ;  •ness.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  stinted. 

*  stint'-er,  s.  [Eng.  stint  (1),  v. ;  -er.]  One 
who  or  that  which  stints. 

"  The  great  hinderer  and  ttinter  of  It."— iSimf  A .' 
Sermons,  vol.  ii.,  ser.  3, 

Stinf -ing,  s.  (Eng.  stint  (1),  s. ;  -ing.]  Stint, 
restriction. 

*Stint'-less,  a.  ["Eog.  stint  (I),  8.; -less.]  With- 
out stint ;  unstinted. 

*'  The  stintless  tears  of  old  Heraclitus." 

Marston.    ( Webster.) 

ati'-pa,  ».    [Gr.  a-Tvin}  (stupe)  =  tovf.] 

Bat.  :  Feather-grass  ;  the  typical  genus  of 
Stipese  (q.v.).  Inflorescence  an  erect,  some- 
what contracted  panicle  ;  spikelete  one- 
flowered  ;  glumes  two,  membranaceous,  larger 
than  the  floret,  outer  one  involute,  with  a  very 
long,  twisted  awn,  which  finally  separates  at 
a  joint  near  its  base.  Steudel  describes  104 
species.  They  are  widely  distributed,  but  are 
most  abundant  in  warm  countries.  Stipa 
pennata  is  the  Common  Feather-grass.  It  has 
rigid,  setaceous,  grooved  leaves,  and  exceed- 
ingly long  awns,  feathery  at  the  point.  It  is 
very  ornamental  in  gardens  in  summer,  and 
if  gathered  before  the  seeds  are  ripe  it  retains 
its  long  feathery  awns,  and  is  sometimes  dyed 
of  various  colours  and  used  for  decorative 
purposes. 

Stipe,  sti'-pef,  s.  [Lat.  stvpes  =  &  log,  a 
stock,  the  tiunk  of  a  tree.] 


1.  The  petiole  of  a  fern. 

2.  The  stalk  supporting   the  pileus  of  a 
fbngal. 

3.  The  caudex  of  an  endogen,  especially  of 
a  palm. 

Sti'-pe-se,  s.  pi.     [Mod.  Lat.  stip(a);  Lat,  fern, 
fom.  pi.  adj.  sufl'.  -«ce.] 
Lot.  -.  A  tnbe  of  Grasses. 


Sti'-pel,  s.    [Stipule.] 

Bat.  (Fl.):  Stipules  at  the  base  of  each 
leaflet  of  a  pinnated  leaf  in  addition  to  the 
two  at  the  base  of  the  common  petiole. 

Stl'-pend,  s.  [Lat.  stipendium  (for  stippen- 
dium  or  stipipendlum,  from  stips,  genit. 
stipis  =  small  coin,  and  pendo  =  to  weigh  out) ; 
Sp.  &  Port,  estipendio;  Ital.  stipendio.]  A 
periodical  payment  for  services  rendered ;  an 
annual  salary  or  allowance,  especially  the 
income  of  an  ecclesiastical  benefice,  and  in  the 
Roman  Church  the  sum  which  a  priest  may 
demand  for  saying  mass  for  a  special  intention. 
In  Scotland,  a  teiui  applied  specifically  to  the 
provision  made  for  the  support  of  the  parochial 
minister  of  the  Established  Church.  It  con- 
sists of  payments  made  in  money  or  grain,  or 
both,  varying  in  amount  according  to  the 
extent  of  the  parish,  and  tiie  state  of  the  free 
teinds,  or  of  any  other  fund  specially  set  apart 
for  the  purpose. 

"  It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  an  official  man  would 
have  been  well  paid  if  he  had  received  a  fourth  or  filth 
part  of  what  wuuld  now  be  an  adequate  stipend."— 
MacavZay  :  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  iii. 

*Sti'-pend,  iJ.(.    [Stipend,  !.]    To  pay  by  a 

settled  stipend,  salary,  or  allowance. 

"  I,  sir,  am  a  physician  ;  and  am  stipended  in  this 
islnnd  to  be  so  to  the  goveniours  of  it." — Shetton: 
Don  Quixote,  ch.  xlyii. 

*  sti  -  pen  -  dar -i  -  an,  a.  [Eng.  stipend ; 
-avian.]  Mercenary,  hired ;  acting  from 
mercenary  motives ;  stipendiary. 

*  Sti-pen-di-ar'-i-on,  a.  ['Ei^g.  stipendiary : 
-an.]  Acting  from  iaerceiary  motives;  hired 
stipendiary. 

Sti-pen'-di-at-rijr,  a.  &  s.  [Lat.  stipendiarnis, 
from  stipendium  =  a  stipend  (q.v.) ;  Fr. 
stipendiaire.] 

A,  As  adj. :  Receiving  pay,  wages,  or  salary ; 
performing  serviiies  for  a  fixed  stipend  or 
salary. 

"  To9  usual  pay  of  a  curate  or  of  a  stipendiary 
parish  ptiesV-Smitit :  Wealth  of  Jfations,  bk.  i.,  ch.  x. 

B.  As  substantive : 

I.  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  One  who  performs  services  for  a  settled 
stipend,  payment,  or  allowance. 

"  If  thou  art  become 
A  tyrant's  vile  stipendiary," 

Glover  :  Leonidas,  vlil. 

2.  A  stipendiary  magistrate  (q.v.). 

*  n.  Law :  A  feudatory  who  owed  service 
to  his  lord. 

Stipendiary-estate,  s. 

Law :  A  feud  or  estate  granted  in  return  for 
services,  generally  of  a  military  kind. 

Stipendiary-magistrate,  s.  A  paid 
magistrate  acting  in  large  towns,  and  ap- 
pointed by  the  Home  Secretary  on  belialf  of 
the  Crown.    (English.) 

*  sti-pen -di-ate,  v.t.  [Stipend.]  To  endow 
with  a  stipend  or  salary. 

"Professors  stipendiated  by  the  great  cardinaL"— 
Evelyn  :  Diary,  Sept.  14,  1664. 

*  Sti'-pend-less,  a.  [Eng.  stipend;  -less.] 
Having  no  stipend,  allowance,  or  compensa- 
tion. 

sti'-per-stdne,  a.  [A.S.  stipere  =  a  pillar  (?), 
and  Eng.  stone.] 

Geog.  (PL):  The  local  name  of  natural 
quartzose  eminences  forming  the  summits 
of  the  hills  flanking  the  mining  district  of 
Shelve,  at  heights  varying  from  1,500  to  1,600 
feet.    (Murchison.) 

stiperstone-group,  s. 

Geol. :  The  lowest  beds  of  the  Lower  Silu- 
rian.   Called  also  the  Arenig  group. 

Sti'-pe?,  a.    [Stipe.] 

Stip'-i-form*  a.  [Lat.  stipes,  genit.  stipitis  =  a 
trunk,  and /or77ia=  form.] 

Bot. :  Having  an  unbranched  trunk  like 
that  of  an  endogenous  tree,  as  the  Papaw. 

Stip'~i-tate,  a.  [Lat.  stipes,  genit.  stipitis 
=  the  trunk  of  a  tree.] 

Bot.  :  Elevated  on  a  stalk  which  is  neither  a 
petiole  nor  a  peduncle  ;  furnislied  with  a  stipe. 

Stip'-ite,  s.  [Lat.  9tip(es)  =  a  trunk  ;  euff". 
-ite  (Jl/iTi.),] 

Min. :  A  variety  of  lignite  named  from 
the  fact  tliat  the  woody  texture  of  trunks  of 

trees  is  ajipiLrent. 


sti-pit'-i-form,  a.    [Stipiform.] 
Bot. :  Resembling  a  stalk  or  stem, 

stip'-ple,  v.t.  [Dut.  atippelen  =  to  speckle,  to 
cover  with  dots,  from  stippel=a.  speckle, 
dimin.  from  stip  =  a  point ;  Dut.  &  Ger.  stip- 
pen  =  to  make  dots  or  points ;  Dut.  stip;  Low 
Ger.  stippe  =  a  dot,  a  point.] 

1.  Engrav. :  To  engrave  by  means  of  dots, 
as  distinguished  from  engraving  in  lines. 

2.  Paint. :  To  paint  by  means  of  small 
touches  rather  than  by  broad  touches  or 
washes. 

"  Those  who  colour  and  stipple  their  pictures  to  the 
semblance  of  highly-flulahed  miiiiatuieo.  "—2)aily 
Telegraph,  March  26,  13i)6. 

Stip'-ple,  stip-pling,  s.  [Stipple,  v.]  A 
mode  of  engraving  in  imitation  of  chalk  draw- 
ings, in  wliich  the  effect  is  produced  by  duta 
instead  of  lines.  Each  dot,  when  magnified, 
is,  however,  a  group  of  smaller  ones.  Used 
also  of  painting  [Stipple,  v.  2.]. 

stip'-pler,  s.  [Stipple,  v.]  An  artist's  brush, 
used  for  stippling.     [Stipple,  v.  2.] 

"  A  stippler  made  of  hog's  hair."— Cassrira  Technical 
Educator,  pt.  xi.,  p.  304. 

Stip'-pling,  pr.  par.  or  a.    [Stipple,  v.) 
stippling-macliine, ». 

Metal-work. :  A  machine  or  tool  for  giving  a 
roughened,  or,  as  it  is  termed,  matted  surface 
to  metal  in  order  that  the  dead  portions  may 
form  a  foil  to  the  more  lustrous  ones. 

*  stip'-tic,  a.  &  s.    [Styptic] 

stip'-u-la  (pi.  stip'-u-lse), 


[Stipule.] 


stip-u-la'-ceeus  (ce  as  sh),  u.  [Eng. 
stipul{e);  -aceoiis.] 

Bot. :  Occupying  the  place  of  stipules,  aa 
the  prickles  at  the  base  of  the  petiole  ia 
Pallui'us  australis. 

Stip'-u-lar,  a.     [Eng.  stipul(e);  -ar.} 

Bot.  :  Of,  belonging  to,  or  standing  in  the 
place  of  stipules. 

stipular-buds,  a.  pi. 

Bnt. :  A  bud  enveloped  by  the  stipules,  an 
are  those  of  the  Tulip-tree. 

Stip'-u-lar-y.  a.     [Er\g.  stipul(e) ;  -ary.] 
Bot. :  Relating  to  stipules ;  stipular. 

Stip'-U-late,  v.i.  &  (.  [Lat.  stipulatus,  pa, 
par.  of  stipulor=^  to  settle  an  agreement,  to 
bargain ;  lit.  =  to  make  fast,  from  O.  Lat. 
stipulus  =  fast,  film  ;  allied  to  stipes  =  a  post ; 
Fr.  stipuler;  Sp.  &  Port,  estipular ;  ItaL 
stipulare.] 

A,  Intrans. :  To  make  a  bargain,  agreement, 
or  covenant  with  any  person  or  persons  to  do 
or  to  forbear  to  do  any  thing  ;  to  bargain,  to 
contract,  to  make  terms.  (Often  followed 
by /or;  as,  To  stipulaic  for  a.  longer  time.) 

"The  parties  stipulating  must  both  possess  ths 
liberty  ot  assent  and  letab&V'—Paley  '  Moral  Philo- 
sophy, bk.  iv.,  ch.  iii. 

B.  Trans.  :  To  settle  by  agreement  ot 
covenant:  to  arrange. 

"Those  articles  which  were  stipulated  in  theix 
favour."— ifoujert,   Leitirs,  bk.  i.,  let.  20. 

Stip'-U-late,  tt.     [Eng.  stipul(e) ;  -ate.] 
Bot. :  Having  stipules  on  it. 

Stip'-u-lat-ed,  a.  [Stipulate,  v.]  Agreed 
on,  contracted,  covenanted,  bargained  ;  deter- 
mined by  stipulation  :  as,  He  finished  the 
work  in  the  stipulated  time. 

stipulated-damage,  s. 

Law :  Liquidated  damage  (q.v.). 
Stip-u-la'-tion,  s.      [Fr.,  from  Lat.  stipuH-  . 
tione'm,  accus.  of  stipulatio,  from  stipulatus^  \ 
pa.  par.  of  stipulor  =  to  stipulate  (q.v.)  ;  Sp. ' 
estipuladon  ;  Ital.  st ixndazione.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  The  act  of  stipulating,  bargaining,  agree- 
ing, or  covenanting ;  a  bargaining,  contract- 
ing, or  agreeing. 

"Without  the  express  stipulation  of  any  other  con- 
dition."—Bp,  llorsley :  Herinons,  vol.  iti.,  aer.  42. 

2.  That  which  is  stipulated  or  agreed  on  ;  a 
contract  or  bargain  ;  a  particular  article, 
item,  or  condition  in  a  contract  or  covenant. 

"  Being  obliged  under  the  same  laws  and  stipule^, 
tions." ~ Scott :  Cliristian  Life,  pt.  ii..  ch.  viii. 

IL  Technically: 

1.  Bot. :  The  situation  and  structure  of  the 
stipules. 


boU.  1)6^ ;  po^t,  jowl ;  cat,  ^ell,  chorus,  9hin,  bench ;  go,  gem. ;  thin,  this ;  sin,  as ;  expect,  Xenophon,  e:[^ist.    ph  —  £> 
-«ian,  -tian  —  sham,    -tlon,  -sion  =  shun ;  -{ion,  -§lon  =  zhun.   -clous,  -tious,  -sious  =  shus.   -ble,  -die,  &c.  ~  bel,  del. 
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stipulator— stiteh 


2.  Law :  An  undertaking,  in  the  nature  of 
bail,  taken  in  the  Admiralty  Courts. 

S^p'-n-lar-tdr,  s.   [Lat.]   One  who  stipulates, 
contracts,  bargains,  or  covenants. 

8tip'-ule,  stip'-n-la  (pi.  stip'-u-lss),  s. 

[Lat.  stijmla  —  a  stalk,  stem,  or  blade  of  corn, 
uimin.  from  stipes  (q.v.).]] 

Botany  (PI.)  : 

1.  Two  small  appendages,  generally  taper- 
ing at  the  end,  situated  at  the  base  of  a 
petiole  on  each  side,  and  generally  of  a  less 
tirin  texture  than  the  petiole  itself.  They 
either  adhere  to  the  base  of  the  petiole  or  are 
separate ;  they  may  last  as  long  as  the  leaf, 
or  fall  oflF  hefure  it.  In  texture  they  may  be 
membranous,  leathery,  or  spiny  ;  in  margin 
entire  or  laciniated.  Stipules  are  absent  in 
exogens  with  opposite  leaves,  iu  some  with 
alternate  leaves,  and  in  the  great  majority  of 
endogens.  Tliey  are  probably  transformed 
leaves.     [Ochrea,  Reticulum.] 

t  2.  Appendages  at  the  base  of  the  leaves 
in  Jungermanniacese  and  Hepaticse. 

Stip'-Uled,  a.     [Eng.  stipul(e)  ; -ed.] 

Bot. :  Furnished  with  stipules,  or  leafy  ap- 


Stir»  v.t.  &  i.  [A.S.  styrian  =  to  stir,  to  move ; 
allied  to  Icel.  si^rr  =  stir,  disturbance;  Dut. 
8toren  =  to  disturb,  to  inten-upt;  Sw,  stora; 
Ger.  storen  =-to  disturb;  O.  H.  Ger.  stoeren^ 
storen  =  to  scatter,  to  destroy,  to  disturb.] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  move  ;  to  cause  to  move ;  to  cause  to 
.change  place  in  any  way. 

"He  could  not  gtir  bis  pettitoes." 

Shakesp.  :  Winter's  Tale,  Iv.  4. 

"2,  To  agitate  ;  to  cause  the  particles  of,  as 
of  a  liquid,  to  change  places,  by  passing  some- 
thing through  it;  to  disturb. 

"My  mind  u  troubled,  like  a  fouutaio  stirred." 

Shakesp. :  TroUui  i  Cretiida,  iil.  S. 

3.  To  agitate ;  to  bring  into  debate ;  to 
bring  forward,  to  moot,  to  start. 

"Preserve  tbe  right  of  thy  place,  but  sWr  not  qnea- 
tioiis  of  jurisdiction." — Bacon. 

4.  To  agitate,  to  disturb. 

"  I  will  ftir  him  strongly." 

Shaketp. :  Eenry  YW.,  llL  2. 

•5.  To  incite  to  action;  to  instigate,  to 
"prompt,  to  stimulate. 

"  stirred  by  a  painted  beauty  to  his  verse." 

Shakesp. :  Sonnet  21, 

•  6.  To  excite,  to  raise ;  to  put  in  motion. 

"  To  stir  a  mutiny  In  the  mildeat  thoughts." 

Shaketp. :  Titus  Andronicut,  iv.  L 

*7.  To  arouse,  to  awaken. 

*'  'Tia  time  to  etir  him  from  his  trance." 

Shaketp. :  Taming  of  the  Shrew,  L  1. 

B.  Intransitive : 

1.  To  move  one's  self ;  to  change  posture, 
position,  or  place ;  to  go  or  pass  from  one 
place  to  another  in  any  way. 

"  He  listened  to  the  song. 
And  hardly  breathed  or  stirred." 

'Longfellow:  Golden  Legend,  IL 

2.  To  make  a  disturbing  or  agitating  mo- 
tion, as  in  liquid,  by  passing  something 
through  it. 

3.  To  be  in  motion  ;  not  to  be  still ;  to 
bustle  about.    (Shakesp. :  RoTtieo  &  JvZ.,  iii.  1.) 

*  4.  To  be  roused ;  to  be  agitated. 

"  That  .  .  .  for  which  the  peoi^le  stir." 

Shakesp. :  Coriolanus,  lit,  L 

5.  To  be  on  foot;  to  exist,  to  occur,  to 
bagpen. 

>  "  No  111  luck  stirring 

Snt  what  lights  on  my  shoulders." 

Shakesp. .  Merchant  of  Venice,  iiL  L 

b.  Tn  become  the  object  of  notice  or  con- 
versation ;  to  be  on  foot. 
7.  To  be  already  out  of  bed  In  the  morning. 
"  You  are  eiiriy  stirring." 

Shakesp.  :  Richard  III.,  lit  2. 

^  To  stir  up : 

1.  To  excite  ;  to  put  or  bring  into  action ; 
Co  start. 

"I  will  stir  up  Id  Eugland  some  black  storm." 

Shakesp. :  2  Henry  VI.,  iii.  1. 

2.  To  incite,  to  animate  ;  to  instigate  by  in- 
flaming passions. 

"The  words  of  Judas  were  very  good,  and  able  to 
ttir  them  up  to  valour."— 2  Maccatiaes  xiv.  17. 

3.  To  quicken,  to  enliven  ;  to  make  more 
lively  or  \'igorous. 

"  The  use  of  the  p;ibsinns  is  to  stir  up  the  mind  and 
put  it  ui>on  ficii<>n."~A'J  'aon. 

4.  Tn  disturb  ;  a.s,  To  stir  up  the  sediments 
of  a  liquid. 


*  stiirt  s.  [IceL  styrr  =  a  disturbance,  a  stir.] 
[Stib,  v.] 

1.  The  state  of  being  in  motion  or  in  action ; 
'  agitation,  tumult,  bustle,  noise. 

"  There  la  no  itir  or  walking  la  the  streets.' 

Shakesp.  :  Juliitt  Cauar,  L  8. 

2.  Public  disturbance  or  commotion ;  tumul- 
tuous or  seditious  uproar. 

",Wbat  halloing  and  what  stir  Is  this  to.day  t " 

Shakesp. :  Two  Gentlemen,  v.  4. 

3.  Agitation  of  thought ;  disturbance  of 
mind ;  excitement. 

"This  kind  of  writing  makes  an  angry  stir  lu  the 
blood  9f  men."— Bri(.  Quart.  Review,  Ivii.  610.    (187S.) 

Stir,  s.    [See  def.]    Sir.    (Scotch.) 

"  Tm  seeking  for  service,  iWr."— Sco«  ;  Old  Mor^ 
tatity,  ch.  viiL 

stir'-a-bo^t,  s.  [Eng.  stir,  v.,  and  dbovi.]  A 
dish  composed  of  oatmeal  and  w^ter  boiled  to 
a  certain  consistency,  or  of  oatmeal  and  drip- 
ping mixed  together  and  stirred  about  in  a 
frying-pan. 

*  stir'-i-at-ed,  a.  [Lat.  stiria  —  an  icicle.] 
Ornamented  with  pendants  like  icicles. 

*  stir'-i-oiis,  *  stir'-ri-oiis,  a.  [Lat.  stiria 
=  an  icicle.]    Resembling  an  icicle  or  icicles. 

"The  stirima'oT  atillicidious  dependences  of  ice," — 
Broione  :  Vulgar  Errowrs,  bk.  iL,  ch.  i. 

stirk,  s.  [A.S.  ^yre,  styric,  a  dimin.  of  steor 
=  a  steer.]  [Steer  (1),  s.]  A  young  steer  or 
heifer  between  one  and  two  years  old. 

••  To  procure  restitution  in  integrum  of  every  ttirk 
wid  stot  that  the  chief,  his  forefathers  and  his  clan 
had  Btoleo." — Scott:  Waverley,  ch.  xv. 

* Stir'-less,  a.  [Eng.  siir;  -less.]  Still;  with- 
out motion  ;  motionless. 

"  But  silence,  and  a  ttirless  breath 
Which  neither  was  of  life  nor  death." 

Byron  :  Prisoner  of  ChUlon,  Ix. 

stir'-lmg-ite» «.  [After  Stirling,  New  Jersey, 
U.S.A.] 

Min. :  (1)  The  same  as  Rcepperite  (q.v.) ; 
(2)  the  same  as  Sterlingite  (q.v.). 

*  stirp,  *  stirpe,  s.  [Lat.  stirps  =  a  stock.] 
Race,  family,  generation,  stock. 

"  She  is  sproDg  of  noble  stirpe  and  high." 

Chaucer  :  Court  of  Low*. 

*  Stirp'-i-ciil-ture,  s.  [Lat.  stirps,  genit. 
stirpis  =  a  stock,  and  Eng.  culture,]  The 
breeding  of  special  stocks  or  races. 

Stirps,  s.    [Lat.  =  a  stock.] 

1.  Bot. :  A  rare  or  permanent  variety,  as  the 
Red-cabbage.    (Treas.  of  Bot.) 

2.  Law :  The  person  from  whom  a  family  is 
descended  ;  family,  kindred. 

*  Stir'-rage  (age  as  ig),  s.  [Eng.  stir  ;  -age.} 
The  act  of  stirring  ;  stir. 

"Every  small  stirrage  waketh  them." — Cfranger: 
On  Ecaet.,  p.  320. 

Stir'-rer,  «.    [Eng.  stir,  v.  ;  -er.] 

1.  One  who  stirs  or  is  in  motion. 

2.  One  who  or  that  which  stirs  or  puts  in 
motion;  specif.,  an  instrument  to  keep  a  solu- 
tion or  the  like  from  settling,  or  to  mix  more 
completely  the  ingredients  of  a  mixture. 

3.  An  exciter,  inciter,  or  instigator. 
"These  uglie  stirrers  of  rebellion." — Sir  J.  Cheke: 

Burt  of  Sedition. 

4.  One  who  rises  in  the  morning. 

"  An  early  stirrer. "Shakesp.  :  2  Henry  IV.,  U.  S. 

Stirrer-up,  s.    An  inciter,  an  instigator. 

"  Ad  industrious  ttirrer-up  of  dovbta."— At(er&urtf : 
Sermons,  vol.  iii.,  ser.  8. 

Stir'-rmg,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.    [Stir,  v.) 
A,  As  pr.  par. :  (See  the  verb). 
"Rt  As  adjective: 

1.  Being  constantly  in  motion ;  bustling 
about ;  characterized  by  stir  or  bustle ;  active, 
energetic  ;  accustomed  to  a  busy  life. 

2.  Animating,  rousing,  exciting,  stimulating. 

"  But  now,  the  stirring  verse  we  hear, 
Like  trtunp  in  dying  soldier's  ear  ! " 

Scott :  Rokeby,  v.  2L 

C,  As  suhstantive : 

1.  The  act  of  moving  or  setting  in  motion  ; 
the  state  of  being  in  motion. 

2.  Impulse,  stimulus,  prompting. 

"  It  feels  not  now  the  stirrings  of  desire." 

Crabbe :  Tales  of  the  HaU,  via 

stir'-riip,  *  stir-op,  *  stir-rop,  *  stir- 
rope,  *  Sty-rop,  *  sty-rope,  s.  [For  sty- 
rope,  from  A.S.  stirdp,  stigrdp,  from  stigan  = 


to  climb,  to  mount,  and  rd,p  =  a  rope,  thft 
original  stirrup  being  merely  a  rope  for  mount- 
ing into  the  saddle  ;  O.  Dut.  stegel-reep,  steegh- 
reep,  from  stijgen  =  to  mount,  and  reep  =  a 
rope;  Icel.  stig-reip,  from  stiga,  and  reip; 
Ger.  stegrei/,  from  steigen,  and  reif,] 

1,  Ord.  Lang. :  A  leather  strap,  or  similar 
device,  suspended  from  a  saddle,  and  having 
at  its  lower  end  a  loop,  ring,  or  other  suitable 
appliance  for  receiving  the  foot  of  the  rider, 
and  used  to  assist  him  in  mounting  a  horse,  as 
well  as  to  enable  him  to  sit  steadily  in  the 
saddle  while  riding,  and  also  to  relieve  him  by 
supporting  a  part  of  the  weight  of  tlie  body. 
"Dundee  turned  round,  stood  up  in  his  stirrupt, 

and,  waving  his  hat,  invited  them  to  come  ou."—ifao- 

aulay  :  Bist.  Ettg.,  ch.  xiii. 

%  Stirrups  were  not  known  to  the  ancients, 
and  in  the  second  century,  b.c.,  the  highways 
in  and  around  ancient  Rome  were  fitted  with 
stones  to  enable  horsemen  to  mount.  Stirrups 
were  introduced  about  the  fifth  century,  but 
were  not  general  till  about  the  twelfth. 

IL  Technically : 

1.  Carpentry : 

(1)  A  device  for  holding  a  rafter-post  or 
strut  to  a  tie.  In  wooden  construction  it 
consists  of  a  wrought-iron  loop,  secured  by  a 
through  bolt  to  one  piece  and  embracing  the 
foot  of  the  other.  In  iron  framing  the  stirrup 
is  usually  wrought  on  the  tie. 

(2)  An  iron  strap  to  support  a  beam. 

2.  Machinery: 

(1)  A  band  or  strap  which  is  bent  around 
one  object  and  is  secured  to  another  by  its 
tangs  or  branches. 

(2)  The  iron  loop  or  clevis  by  which  the 
mill-saw  is  suspended  from  the  muley-head  or 
in  the  sash. 

3.  Naut. :  A  rope  with  an  eye  at  the  end 
for  supporting  a  foot-rope  below  its  yard. 

i.  Shipbuild. :  A  plate  which  laps  on  each 
side  of  a  vessel's  dead-wood  at  the  stem  or 
stern,  and  bolts  through  all. 

stirrup-bar,  s. 

Saddlery :  The  part  of  a  saddle  to  which  the 
stirrup-strap  is  attached. 

Stirrup-cup,    stirrup-glass,   s.    A 

parting  glass  of  liquor  given  to  a  traveller 
when  he  has  mounted  his  horse  and  is  about 
to  leave. 

"  Lord  Marmlon's  bugles  blew  to  horse: 
Then  came  the  stirTvp-cup  In  course." 

Scott :  JUarmion,  1  SL 

Stirrup-iron,  5. 

Saddl. :  The  ring  suspended  from  a  saddle, 
and  in  which  the  foot  is  placed. 

Stirrup-ladder,  s.  A  thatcher's  short 
ladder  which  is  attached  to  the  roof  by  spikes. 

stirrup-leather,  stirrup-strap,  s. 

Saddl. :  The  strap  by  which  the  stirrup  is 
attached  to  the  saddle. 

*  stirrup  -  oil,  s.  A  sound  thrashing 
(orig.  with  a  stirrup-leather). 

"  To  give  one  some  stirrup-offl.  Aliquem  fustigare," 
^Ooles. 

Stirrup-piece,  s.  A  name  given  to  a 
piece  of  wood  or  iron  in  framing,  by  which  any 
part  is  suspended ;  a  vertical  or  incliried  tie. 

Stirrup-Strap,  ».    [Stirrup-leather.) 

stirrup-verse,  ».  A  verse  at  parting. 
(HalliweU.) 

Stir'-rup-less,  a.  [Eng.  stirrup  ;  -less.]  With- 
out stirrups  ;  not  having  stirrups. 

"  The  equestrian  statue  of  George  IV.  sitting  itir" 
ruplett  on  a  spiritless  steed." — DaUy  Telegraph,  A.ug, 
35,  18B3. 

Stit9ll,  V.t.  &.  i.    [Stitch,  $.} 

A,  Transitive: 

I.  Ordinary  language : 

I.  Literally: 

(1)  To  form  stitches  on ;  to  sew  in  such  i 
manner  as  to  show  on  the  surface  a  continu- 
ous line  of  stitches. 

(2)  To  unite  together  by  sewing. 

"  Full  many  a  feather 
With  twine  of  thread  he  slitch'd  together." 

JHng :  Artt^ Lovt. 

*  2.  Fig. :  To  join,  to  unite,  to  repair,  to 
mend. 

"It  is  in  your  hand  as  well  to  stlrcA  uphis  life  again* 
as  it  was  before  to  rent  it."— S^n^ .'  Arcadia. 

II.  Agric. :  To  form  into  ridges. 

B.  Intrans. :  To  practise  stitching  or  needlfr 
work ;  to  sew. 


Cate.  fAt,  fare,  amidst,  what,  f^U,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  p5^ 
4>r,  woi  *,  ^ygix,  troirit,  who,  son ;  mute,  cub,  ciire,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full ;  try,  Syrian.    »,  oe  =  e ;  ey  =  a ;  au  =  Ifew* 
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^^t9li,  *  stiche,  *  styche,  s.  [A.S.  slice  = 
a  nricking  sensation,  from  s£iaafl.  =  to  prick, 
co'pierce,  to  stick  (q.v.) ;  Ger.  stich  =  a.  prick, 
a  stitcli,  fi'om  stechen  =  to  prick  ;  sticken  =  to 
stitch  ;  Dut.  stikken;  Sw.  sticka.] 
I,  Ordina/ry  Language, ; 

1.  Literally: 

(1)  A  sharp,  spasmodic  pain  in  the  side ;  a 
sharp  local  pain. 

"It  taketh  away  the  stitcJiea  In  the  side."— P.  Bol- 
land :  Pliny,  bk.  xxi.,  oh.  xix. 

*  <2)  A  contortion  or  twist  ot  the  face. 

(3)  A  single  pass  of  a  needle  in  sewing, 

"  There  ore  four  sorta  of  stttche$  mentioned  by  the 
ancieuts." — WUeman  :  Surgery/,  bk.  v.,  ch,  i. 

(4)  A  single  turn  of  the  wool  or  thread 
round  a  needle  in  knitting ;  a  link  of  thread : 
as,  To  take  up  or  drop  a  stitch:  to  cut  the 
stitches  of  a  dress,  &c. 

2.  Figuratively : 

(1)  Used  to  express  the  smallest  part  of 
dress  or  clothing,  or  the  like,    (fiolloq.) 

"  With  every  stitch  of  clotJiing  wet,  and  no  lacilitiee 
for  drying  them."— Field,  April  4.  1885. 

*  (2)  Space  passed  over  at  one  time  ;  dis- 
tance, way. 

II.  Agric. :  A  space  between  two  double 
farrows   in    ploughed  ^ound  ;  a  furrow  or 
ridge. 
"  Many  man  fft  plow  .  .  .  drave  earth  here  and  there, 
And  turud  up  ttUchet  orderly." 

C/tapman  :  Homer  ;  Iliad  xviil. 

etitch-wheel,  a.    [Pricker,  s.,  II.  4.] 

Stlt^h'-el,  s.    [Btym.  doubtful.]    A  kind  of 
haiiy  wool.    (^Prov.) 

Stit9ll'-er,  ts.    [Eng.  etitch,  v. ;  -er.]    One  who 

stitches. 

*  Stitfh'-er-^,  s.    fEng.  etitch ;  -ery.]   Needle- 
work, sewing.    (Used  contemptuously.) 


•  stitgh'-f^-en,  *  stitcb-faln»  a.    [Eng. 

stitch,  a.nd  fallen.]    Fallen,  as  a  stitch  in  knit- 
ting.   (Dryden :  Juvenal^  x.  309.) 

stitch' -ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.    [Stitch,  v.] 
A.  &  B.  Aspr.  par.  £particip.  adj. :  (See  the 
verb). 

C,  As  substantive : 
I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  The  art  of  sewing  or  of  making  stitches. 

2.  Work  done  by  sewing ;  stitched  work. 
II.  Technically : 

1.  Agric. :  The  formation  of  land  into  ridges 
Or  divisions. 

2.  Bookbind.  :  Fastening  the  sheets  of  a 
pamphlet  or  book  together  by  threads  passed 
through  holes  simply  stabbed  through  the 
pile,    A  cheap  substitute  for  sewing. 

Stitching -horse,  ».  A  sewing-horse 
(q.v.). 

Stit^h'-wort,  a.    [Eng.  stitch,  e.,  and  wjort.] 

Botany : 

1,  The  genus  Stellaria,  and  spec.  S.  Holostea. 
So  named  because  used  in  some  parts  as  a 
remedy  for  stitch  in  the«ide. 

2.  Plantago  holosteum. 

•  stith,  *  stithe,  *  stythe,  e.  [Icel.  stedhi; 
Sw.  stdd.]    An  anvil. 

"  Determined  to  strike  on  the  stith  while  the  iron 
vBfl  hot." — Greene :  Card  of  Fancy. 

•stith,  *stithe,  a.     [A.S.  stidh';  O,  Fris. 
stith.']    Strong,  stiff,  rigid. 
"  stith  and  strong."    Story  of  Genesis  A  Fxodua,  1,591, 

•fltith'-y,  •stith-ie,  *steth-y,s.  [Stith,  s.] 

1.  A  smith's  workshop  ;  a  forge,  a  smithy. 

"  My  imaginations  are  as  foul 
As  Vulcan's  ftithy."     Shakesp. :  Samlet,  ilL  2, 

2,  An  anvil. 

"There  is  of  it  [steele}  which  serveth  better  for 
stithie  or  anvill  heads, <—/>.  Ht/Uand:  Pliny,  bk, 
autiv.,  ch.  xiv. 

•stith'-y,  *Styth-y,  v,t.  [Stithy,  s.]  To 
forge,  as  a  smith  on  an  anvil. 

"  The  forge  that  gtithied  Mara  his  helm." 

Sfiafcesp.  :  Troilu8&  Cressida,  iv,  5, 

stive  (1),  tJ.f.  &  i.  [O.  Fr,  estiver;  Lat.  stipo 
tn  compress,  to  pack  tight;  Dut.  stijveri; 
Sw,  styfva;  Ger.  stf-lfen  =to  stitlcTi.  Allied  to 
stijfisi.v.).^    [Stifle,  v.] 


A.  Transitive: 

*  1.  To  stiffen. 

"  The  hote  sunoe  hade  so  hard  the  hides  itiued," 
WUliam  of  Palerng,  3,033. 

2.  To  stuff ;  to  pack  close ;  to  cram,  to 
crowd  ;  hence,  to  make  hot,  sultry,  or  close ; 
to  render  stifling. 

"  His  chamber  wna  commonly  atived  with  friends  or 
suitors  ol  one  kind  or  other"— Wattou:  Remains,  p, 
172. 

B.  Intrans. :  To  be  stifled  ;  to  stew,  as  in  a 
close  atmosphere. 

*  Stive  (2),  v.t.  [A  variant  of  stew  (q.v,). J  To 
stew,  as  meat. 

Stive  (1),  s.  [Cf,  Ger.  staub ;  Dan,  stCBv  = 
dust,  or  perhaps  from  stive  (1),  v.]  The  float- 
ing dust  in  flour-mills  during  the  operation  of 
grinding. 

Stive  (2),  a.    [Stive  (2),  v.]    A  brothel,  a  stews. 

Stived,a.    [Stive (1),  v.]   Close,  stuffy,  stifling. 

"  Mounting  to  the  fifth  storey  of  the  rickety,  stived 
building." — Scribner's  Magazine,  Nov.,  1878,  p.  78, 

Sti'-ver  (1),  s,  [Dut.  stuiver;  allied  to  Ger. 
8tiiber  =  a  stiver.] 

*  1.  Lit. :  An  old  Dutch  coin  and  money  of 
account,  worth  about  Id.  sterling. 

"  They  will  not  budge  under  a  8tiver.''~Dampier : 
Voyages,  an.  leaS. 

2.  Fig. :  Anything  of  little  or  no  value ;  a 
straw,  a  fig. 

*  Sti'-ver  (2),  s.  [Eng.  stive  (2),  s.  ;  -er.]  An 
inhabitant  of  the  stives  or  atews ;  a  harlot. 

Stive§f,  s.    [Stews.] 

Sti'-vy,  v.t.     [Prob.  connected  with  stive(l),  v.] 
Golf:  To  stimy  (q.v.). 


sto'-at,  s.    [Gr.  =  a  porch.] 

Gr.  Arch. ;  A  porch,  a  portico ;  specially  of 
the  Stoa  Poikile  referred  to  in  the  extract. 
[Stoic] 

"  The  Bchools  of  ancient  sages ;  bis,  who  bred 
Great  Alexander  to  aulKliie  the  world, 
Lyceum  there,  and  painted  >stoa  next." 

Milton:  P.  It.,  Iv.  263. 

Stoak,  V.t.  [Cf.  Ger,  stockcn  ~  to  stop.]  To 
stop  up ;  to  choke.    {Prov.) 

Std-SiS'-tO-ma,  s.  [Gr.  trrod  (stoa)  =  a  roofed 
colonnade,  and  o-roju-a  (stoma)  =  a.  mouth.] 

Zool. :  Agenusof  Cyclostomidae(W^oodiyard), 
of  Helicinidae  {Tate),  with  nineteen  species, 
from  Jamaica.  Shell  minute,  globose-conic 
or  depressed,  spirally  striated ;  operculum 
shelly,  lamellar. 

Stoat,  *  Stott,  s.    [Mid.  Eng.  stot  =  (l)a  stoat, 
(2)  a  horse,  a  stallion,  (3)  a  bullock  ;  Icel.  stiltr 
=  a  bull ;  Sw.  stut ;  Dan.  stud ;  Norw.  stut.] 
Zool. :  Mu^stela  ermiiiea,  the  Ermine  (q.v.). 
"  It  is  exceedingly  sanguinary  in  disposition  aud 
M;ile  in  its  movements :  it  feeds  principally  on  the  rat, 
the  water-vole,  and  the  rabbit,  which  it  pursues  with 
unusual  pertinacity  and  boldness,  hence  the    name 
gtoai,    signifying   hold,    by   which    it    is   commonly 
known."— S/icffC.  Brit.  (ed.  9thJ,  viii,  626. 

Sto-ble^  s.    [Stubble.] 

*  stob'-wort,  *  stuh'-wort,  o.  [Eng.  stub, 
and  wort.] 

Bat. :  Oxalis  Acctosella. 

*  Sto'-cah,  s.  [Ir.  &  Gael,  stocach  =  a  kitchen 
lounger.]  An  attendant,  a  horseboy,  a  hanger- 
on. 

"  He  holdeth  himself  a  gentleman,  and  scometh  to 
work,  which  he  saith  is  the  life  of  a  peasant ;  but 
thenceforth  becometh  a  horseboy  or  a  ttocah  to  some 
kern." — Spenser:  State  of  Ireland. 

stoc-cade'  (1),   *  stoc-ca'-do,   *  sto-ca'- 

da,  s.  [Fr.  estoecade;  Sp,  estocada;  Ital,  stoc- 
caia  =  a  thrust  with  a  weapon,  from  Fr.  estoc  ; 
Sp.  estoque  ;  Ital.  stocco  =  a  truncheon,  a  short 
sword ;  Ger,  stock  =  a  stick,  a  staff,  a  stock 
(q.v.),  J  A  thrust  in  fencing  ;  a  stab;  a  thrust 
with  a  rapier. 

"  Tut,  sir :  I  could  have  told  you  more :  in  these 
times  you  stand  on  distance;  your  pasaea,  s(occado«, 
aud  I  know  not  what." —Sha/cesp  :  Merry   tyives,  ii  L 

*  stoc-cade'  (2),  s.    [Stockade,  a] 

*  stoc-cade',  v.t.    [Stockade,  v.] 

*  sto-chas'-tic,  *  sto-chas'-tick,  a.    [Gr. 

<rToxa(rT tK6<;  (sfochnstikos)  =coniecturs.\,  from 
(TToxa^ojuoLi  (stochazomai)  =  to  aim  at  a  mark, 


to  .conjecture  ;    cttoxos  (stochos)  —  a   mark.] 

Conjectujal ;  able  to  conjecture. 

"  Though  he  were  no  prophet,  nor  son  of  a  prophet, 
fet  in  that  faculty  which  comes  nearest  It  he  es> 
telleth,  i.e.,  tlie  stochasfick.  wherein  he  waa  seldom 
mistaken  as  to  future  oven  ta,  as  well  public  as  private." 
—  Whitefoot:  Life  qf  Browne. 

stSck  (1),  *  stocke,  *stok,  ^  stokke,s.  &  a. 

[A.S.  stocc  =  a  post,  a  trunk,  from  the  same 
root  as  stick,  v,  (q.v.) ;  cogn.  with  Dut.  s(ofc  = 
a  stick,  a  handle,  stocks  ;  O.  Dut.  stock;  Icel. 
stokkr-=a.  trunk,  log,  stocks;  Dan.  stok  =  & 
stick ;  Sw.  stock  =  a  beam,  a  log ;  O.  H.  Ger. 
stoch;  Ger.  stoch,  from  gestochen,  pa.  par.  of 
steehen  =  to  stick.] 

A.  As  substantive : 

L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  The  stein  or  main  body  of  a  tree  or  plant ; 
the  trunk. 

"The  bud  of  peach  or  rose, 
Adorns,  though  diflTring  In  its  kind, 
The  stock  whereon  it  growa." 

Cowper :  To  Rev.  W.  C.  Untoin. 

2.  The  stem  in  which  a  graft  is  inserted, 
and  by  which  it  is  supported  ;  also,  the  stem 
or  tree  which  furnishes  slips  or  cuttings, 

"  The  scion  over-ruleth  the  stock  Quite ;  and  the 
stock  is  passive  only,  and  glveth  aliment,  but  no 
motion  to  the  graft." — Bacon, 

3.  Something  fixed  and  solid ;  a  post,  a 
block,  a  pillar. 

4.  Hence,  something  lifeless  and  senseless. 

"  Saying  to  a  stock,  thou  art  my  father,  and  to  a 
stone,  thou  hast  brought  me  forth."— yeremiaA  il.  27. 

5.  A  person  who  is  as  lifeless  and  senseless 
as  a  post  or  stock. 

"  While  we  admir« 
This  virtue  and  this  moral  discipline. 
Let's  be  no  atoica,  nor  no  stoc/ca." 

Shakesp. :  Taming  of  the  Shrew,  L  J. 

6.  The  principal  sui)porting  or  holding  part 
of  anything ;  that  part  in  which  others  are 
inserted,  or  to  which  they  are  attached  for 
firm  support  or  hold  ;  specifically : 

(1)  Husbandry :  The  part  of  a  plough  or 
other  implement  to  which  the  irons,  drdft, 
and  handles  are  attached. 

(2)  That  part  of  a  firearm  to  which  tha 
barrel  and  lock  are  attached. 

(3)  Joinery : 

(a)  That  arm  of  a  bevel  which  is  applied  to 
the  base  or  moulding  side. 
(6)  The  brace  which  holds  a  bit  for  boring, 
(c)  The  block  wliich  holds  the  plane-bit. 

(4)  Mach. :  The  handle  which  contains  the 
screw-cutting  die. 

(5)  Naut. :  The  cross-bar  at  the  upper  end 
of  the  shank  of  an  anchor,  which  cants  the 
anchor  and  turns  a  fluke  down. 

(6)  The  support  or  pillar  of  the  block  on 
which  an  anvil  is  fitted,  or  of  the  anvil  itself. 

(7)  The  wooden  frame  which  supports  the 
wheel  and  post  of  a  spinning-wheel. 

(S)  (PL):  [Stocks,  1,]. 

7.  The  original  race  or  line  of  a  family  ;  the 
progenitors  of  a  family  and  their  direct  de- 
scendants. 

"  Say  what  stock  he  springs  of 

Shakeip. :  Coriolanus,  IL  3. 

T[  Used  also  in  an  analogous  sense  of  the 
domesticated  animals,  &c. 

"  In  the  case  of  strongly-marked  races  of  some  other 
domesticated  species,  there  is  presumptive  or  even 
strong  evidence  that  all  are  descended  from  ii  single 
wild  stock." — Darwin :  Origin  of  Species  (ed.  6th),  p.  13. 

8.  The  property  which  a  merchant,  a  trader, 
or  a  company  has  invested  in  any  business, 
including  merchandise,  money,  and  credits ; 
more  especially  the  goods  kept  on  hand  by  a 
commercial  house  for  the  supply  of  its  cus- 
tomers, 

9.  Capital  invested  :  as— 

(1)  A  fund  employed  in  the  carrying  on  of 
some  business  or  enterprise,  and  divided  into 
shares  held  by  individuals  who  collectively 
form  a  corporation ;  shares. 

"In  modern  finance  the  term  [Stock]  laaniilledto 
an  iimiginary  sum  of  money,  almost  invaritLbly  £lfiO, 
on  which  interest  la  paid  at  a  given  rate  tu  jierpetuity. 
Hence,  ai>erHon  who  buys  Stock,  simply  buys  a  right 
to  receive  th«  said  interest;  and  this  right  he  may 
sell  again,  but  the  priiictpal  sum  is  altogether  ima- 
ginary, and  cannot  he  claimed  Consula,  Railway 
Stocks,  and  Stocks  in  Commercial  Companies  are  ex- 
amples. In  the  first  of  tliese,  luiy  amount  of  Stock 
cap  ha  purchased  and  held  that  does  not  involve 
frcuitiona  of  a  penny.  In  Railway  Stocks  the  limit 
more  commonly  stands  at  one  shilling  or  one  prtuud. 
In  this  respect  Slock  differs  from  bunds,  debentures, 
shares,  and  obligiitions,  which  are  invariably  for 
round  sums,  as  £10,  £20,  £.si),  £liid,  and  su  on ;  nevor- 
thelesB,  the  term  Stocks  is  currently  used  in  a  looaa 
way  to  signify  bonds,  shares,  and  ftimncial  securities 
of  any  kind  v/ha.tao0vei:"—SUhell:  Coantiny-Hous* 
Dictionary. 


llSil,  o6y;  poiit,  jowl;  cat,  96!!,  chorus,  9liin,  bengh;  go,  ^cm;  tHin,  this;  sin,  a§i;  expect,  Xenophon,  e:^st.    -mg« 
-Clan,  -tian  =  shgji.   -tiou,  -slon  =  shun ;  -tion.  -gion  =  zhun^   -cious«  -tious,  -sious  =  shus.   -hie,  -die,  &c.  =  hel,  d$L 
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(2)  A  fund  consisting  of  a  capital  debt  due 
by  Government  to  individual  holders,  who 
receive  a  fixed  rate  of  interest  on  their  shares; 
money  funded  in  Government  securities  :  as, 
the  Three  per  Cent.  Stocks. 

"It  wan  cuBtomary  wlien  money  waa  borrowed  for 
State  pui-poaes  to  record  the  ttansactlon  by  means  of 
notclies  on  a  stick  (commonly  hazel  I,  and  then  to  split 
the  stick  through  the  notchea.  The  lender  took  one 
half  as  a  proof  of  hia  claim  against  the  Exchequer, 
and  it  was  called  hia  stock.  The  Exchequer  kept  the 
other  half,  which  was  called  the  counterstock. 
[Counterfoil,  l.J  In  this  way  Stock  came  to  be  un- 
derstood sm  money  lent  to  the  Government,  and 
•ventuatly  to  any  public  body  whatever,  and  the  dif- 
ferent funds  subscribed  from  time  to  time  came  to  be 
called  The  Stocka."—BitheU  :  Counting-Botue  Diction- 
ary. 

10.  A  supply  provided ;  provision,  store, 
fund,  accumulation. 

"  Till  all  my  Btoch  of  infant  sorrows  spent, 
I  learn 'd  at  last  aubniission  to  my  lot," 

Coiopar :  My  Mother's  Picture. 

11.  That  portion  of  a  pack  of  cards  which 
is  not  dealt  out  in  cei*tain  games,  but  is  allowed 
to  remain  on  the  table,  and  may  be  drawn 
from  as  occasion  requires. 

*  12.  A  covering  for  the  leg ;  a  stocking. 

"  Our  knit  alike  ttockes  and  Sitfinish  lether  Bhoea." 
Ckucoigjie :  Stele  Qlas,  375. 

13.  A  kind  of  stiflf  wide  band  or  cravat  worn 
round  the  ne^'k. 

14.  Rags  and  material  for  making  paper. 
Said  also  of  other  material  used  in  business. 

15.  Liquor  in  which  meat,  bones,  vegetables, 
&c.,  tiave  been  boiled,  used  as  a  foundation 
for  soups  and  gravies. 

*  16.  A  counterstock  [9.  (2)]. 
II.  Technically: 

1.  Agriculture : 

(1)  The  collective  animals  used  or  reared  on 
a  farm  ;  called  also  Live  stock. 

"The  facilities  he  has  for  making  ready  disposal  of 
gurplua  stock,"— Pield,  Jan.  23,  1886. 

(2)  The  implements  of  husbandry  and  pro- 
duce stored  for  use ;  called  also  Dead  stock. 

2.  Bot.  £  Hort.:  An  abbreviation  of  Stock 
Gillyflower,  Matthiola  incana,  extended  in 
botanical  works  to  the  genus  Matthiola 
under  which  article  a  number  of  species 
are  described.  Various  species  have  furnished 
the  garden  stocks,  which  have  run  into 
varieties  and  sub- varieties,  some  of  them 
probably  hybrids.  All  the  garden  varieties 
of  the  Broiupton  or  Simple-stemmed  Stock 
and  of  Queen's  Stock  have  been  derived  from 
M.  incatia ;  those  of  Ten-weeks'  Stock,  from 
M.  annua,  and  the  Smooth-leaved  annual 
stocks  from  M.  graca.  The  Wallflower- 
Jeaved  Stock,  M.  tristis,  a  small  plant,  with 
narrow  hoary  leaves  and  dingy  brown  flowers, 
growing  iu  tlie  south  of  Europe,  is  the  Night- 
scented  Stock,  which  is  cultivated  in  green- 
houses for  its  fragrance  by  night,  as  are  M. 
livida  and  M.  odoratissima,  &c.  M.  fenestra- 
lis,  is  the  Window-stock.  [Gilliflower, 
MATTnioLA,  Virginia-stock.] 

3.  Build.  :  Red  and  gray  bricks  used  in 
particoloured  brickwork. 

4.  Frilling :  The  beater  of  a  fulling-mill. 

6.  Skiphuild.:  The  frame  which  supports  a 
vessel  and  its  cradle  while  building. 

6.  Timber :  Lumber  of  regular  market  size. 
[Stock-oano.] 

B.  As  adj. :  Kept  in  stock  ;  kept  on  hand 
ready  for  service  ;  habitually  used,  standing, 
permanent. 

"  Anything  waa  thought  good  enough  for  the  staging 
of  a  stock  piece."—  Globe,  Jan.  6,  1S36. 

If  (1)  Stock  and  die:  The  screw-cutting  die 
In  its  holder. 

(2)  Stock-and-stone  worship : 

Comp.  Relig. :  A  term  embracing  all  forms 
of  worship  offered  directly  or  indirectly  to 
stocks  and  stones;  i.e.,  whether  they  are 
considered  as  fetishes,  or  as  mere  ideal  repre- 
sentatives of  deities. 

"  The  frequent  stock-and-stone  worship  at  modern 
Inili"  belongs  especially  to  races  non-Hindu  or  part- 
Hinnu  in  race  and  culture.  Among  such  may  serve  as 
examples  the  bamljoo  which  stands  for  the  Bodo  god- 
dens  Mainow,  and  fur  her  receives  the  annual  hog,  and 
the  monthly  eggs  o'lered  by  the  women;  the  stone 
under  the  great  cottoii-tfee  of  every  Khond  vilLoge, 
shrine  of  Kadzu  Peniiu,  tbe  village  deity,"  &Q.—Tylor  : 
Prim.  Cult,  (ed,  1873),  ii.  143, 

(3)  Stock  in  trade :  The  goods  kept  for  sale 
by  a  slioi)keeper  ;  the  tools  and  appliances  of 
a  workman;  hence,  fig.,  a  person's  resources 
or  capabilities. 

(4)  To  take  stock :  To  make  an  inventory  of 
goods  on  hand ;  hence,  tig.,  to  make  an  esti- 
mate, to  set  a  value  ;  to  examine  or  observe 


carefully   for  the    purposs   of  forming   an 
opinion. 

stock-acoonnt,  n. 

Comm. :  The  account  in  a  ledger,  showing 
on  one  side  the  amount  of  the  original 
stock  witti  accumulations,  and  on  the  other 
the  amount  withdrawn. 

stock-bill,  s.    [A  corrupt,  of  stork's  bill.] 
Bot. :  Geranium  Eohertianum.     (Britten  & 
Holland.) 

*  stock-blind,  a.  Blind  as  a  stock ; 
stone-blind. 

"  True  lovers  are  blind,  ttock-blind.'—  Wycherley  : 
Country  Life,  ii.  L 

Stock-board,  s. 

1.  Music:  The  board  above  the  arrangement 
of  register  slides  by  which  is  regulated  the 
access  of  air  to  the  respective  systems  of 
pipes  or  reeds  which  form  the  stops  of  an 
organ.  The  stock-board  is  pierced  with  holes, 
in  which  set  the  lower  ends  or  feet  of  the 
pipes. 

2.  Brick-TJiaking :  The  board  over  which  the 
brick-mould  slips,  and  which  forms  the  bottom 
of  the  latter  while  the  brick  is  moulding. 

3.  Comm. :  A  body  of  brokers  engaged  In 
the  purchase  and  sale  of  stocks. 

stock-breeder,  s.  One  who  devotes  his 
attention  to  the  breeding  of  live  stock,  or 
domestic  animals,  as  horses  or  cattle. 

stock-broker,  s.  A  broker  who  deala 
in  the  purchase  and  sale  of  stocks  as  the  agent 
of  others. 

stock-brush,  s.  A  brush  for  whitening 
and  distempering.  The  tufts  are  on  each  side 
of  a  long  head. 

Stock-certificate,  s. 

Law  &  Comm.  ;  A  certificate  of  title  to 
certain  stock  or  any  part  of  it,  with  coupons 
annexed,  entitling  their  bearer  to  the  divi- 
dends on  thfi  stock. 

stock-dove,  & 

Ornith :  Columba  cenas,  an  European  species 
more  locally  distributed,  smaller  in  size,  and 
darker  in  colour  than  C.  livia,  the  Wood- 
pigeon  (q.v.),  and  with  no  white  on  the  neck 
or  wings.  It  is  the  Hohltaube  or  Hole-dove 
of  the  Germans. 

"  By  Montagu,  Bewick.  Fleming,  and  some  of  the 
earlier  authors  the  stock-dove  was  confounded  with 
the  Rock-dove  [C.  livia],  from  which,  however,  it  is 
now  well  known  to  be  perfectly  distinct.  Whilst  this 
confusion  lasted,  the  name  was  supposed  to  lie  owing 
to  its  being  considered  to  be  the  origin  of  our  domestic 
stock  ;  buttheappellatlon  ia  now  generally  attributed 
to  its  habit  of  nesting  iu  the  stocks  of  trees,  jjartieu- 
larly  such  as  have  been  headed  down,  and  have 
become  rugged  and  bushy  at  the  bop," — Varrell:  Brit. 
Birds  (ed.  4th),  iii.  9. 

Stock-exchange,  n. 

1.  The  building,  place,  or  mart  where  stocks 
or  shares  are  bought  and  sold. 

2.  An  association  of  brokers  and  dealers  or 
jobbers  in  stocks,  bonds,  and  other  securities 
created  under  state  or  municipal  authority,  or 
by  corporations  concerned  in  the  business 
connected  with  the  carrying  on  of  railways, 
mines,  banks,  manufactures,  or  other  com- 
mercial or  industrial  pursuits. 

stock-farmer,  s.  a  farmer  who  devotes 
himself  to  the  breeding  and  rearing  of  different 
kinds  of  live  stock,  as  horses  and  cattle. 

*  stock-father,  a.    A  progenitor. 

stock-feeder,  s. 

1.  A  stock-farmer. 

2.  A  contrivance  for  automatically  supply- 
ing feed  to  stock  in  limited  quantities  at  cer- 
tain times. 

stock-fish,  s.  [Dut.  stokvisch.]  Fish,  as 
cod,  ling,  torsk,  split  open  and  dried  in  the 
sun  without  salting. 

stock-fowler,  s.  A  blunderbuss;  a 
short  gun  with  a  large  bore. 

stock-gang,  s.  An  arrangement  of  saws 
in  a  gate,  by  which  a  log  or  baulk  is  reduced 
to  boards  at  one  passage  along  the  ways.  The 
stock-gang  makes  stock -lumber,  or  regular 
market-lumber,  as  distinguished  from  dimen- 
sion-lumber, which  is  sawn  to  a  specilic  size. 

stock  gillyflower,  s.    [Stock,  A.  II.  2.] 
1  Stock  here  means  the  trunk  of  a  tree  or 
the  woody  stem  of  a  shrub,  to  distinguish  it 
from  tho  Clove  Gillyflower.    (Prior.) 


*  stock-gold,  s.  Gold  hcarded  or  acuii* 
mulated,  so  as  to  make  a  store. 

stock-hole,  s. 

Puddling :  The  opening  through  which  the 
crude  metal,  or  stock,  is  inserted.  It  is  closed 
by  a  door  which  ia  counterweighted  or  raised 
by  a  lever. 

stock-jobber,  s.  One  who  deals  in 
stocks  and  shares ;  one  who  speculates  ia 
stocks,  &c.,  for  profit. 

"A  succession  of  rutnours,  which  eprangr  ■  ■  .  from 
the  avidity  of  stock-jobbers. — MacaiUay:  ffist.  Eng., 
ch.  xxi. 

Stock-jobbing,  *  stock-Jobbery,   s. 

The  act  or  business  of  dealing  in  stocks  and 
shares  ;  the  business  or  profession  of  a  stock- 
jobber. 

stock-list,  8.  A  list  published  daily  or 
periodically  in  connection  with  a  stock-ex- 
change, enumerating  the  leading  stocks  dealt 
in,  the  actual  transactions,  and  the  prices 
current. 

stock-lock,  s.  A  lock  adapted  to  be 
placed  on  an  outer  door.  It  is  inclosed  in  an 
outer  wooden  case,  and  is  opened  and  locked 
from  the  outside  by  the  key,  and  bolted  only 
inside. 

"  There  are  locks  for  several  purposes ;  as  street-door 
locks,  called  stock-locks  i  chamber-door  locks,  called 

ring-loclcs  ;     and     cupboard-locks." — Moxon:     Me- 
niaal  Exercises. 

stock-man,  s.  One  having  the  charge  of 
stock  ;  a  herdsman.    (^U3(r.) 

stock-marlcet,  s. 

1.  A  mart  where  stocks  and  shares  are  soldi 
a  stock-exchange. 

2.  A  cattle-market. 

Stock-morel,  s. 

Bot. .  Helvetia  es(yitlentcu 
Stock-nut,  s. 
Bot. :  Corylus  Avellana, 
stock-pot,  s. 

Cook. :  A  pot  in  which  stock  for  soups  Of 
gi-avies  is  boiled.    [Stock,  s.,  A  I.  15.J 

stock-pump,  s.  An  arrangement  in 
wliich  the  weight  of  the  animals  coming  to 
drink  is  made  to  work  the  pump. 

*  Stock-punished,  «,.  Punished  by  being 
set  in  the  stocks. 

"  Whipped  from  tithinK  to  tithing,  and  stocks 
punished.  '—Hhakesp.  :  Lear,  iii.  4. 

Stock-purse,  s. 

*  1.  Ord.  Lang.  :  A  common  purse. 

2.  Mil.  :  Savings  made  in  the  outlay  of  a 
corps,  and  applied  to  regimental  purposes. 

Stock-range,  «.  A  range  or  pasture  for 
cattle,  sheep,  &c. 

"The  hill  country  is  all  open  as  a  stocft-ranffe.""* 
Century  Magazine,  Aug.,  1882,  p  511. 

stock-shave,  s.  A  form  of  shave  used 
by  block-makers. 

Stock-Shears,  s.  pi.  Shears  need  in 
shearing  cloth. 

'*  stock-sleeve,  s.  A  truncated  or  half- 
sleeve. 

stock-station,  s.  A  station  or  district 
where  stock  is  raised.    (Austj.) 

stock-still,  a.  Still  as  s  fixed  post ;  per- 
fectly still ;  motionless 


"Our  preachers  stand  etock-stVl  in  tht  pulpit,  and 
will  not  BO  much  as  move  e  finger  to  set  otf  the  bejit 
aevmon."— Addison. 

stock-stone,  5,  A  rubbing-tool  used  by 
curriers  on  the  grain  side  of  leather  to  stretch 
and  straighten  it  before  currying. 

stock-tackle,  s. 

Naut. :  A  tackle  applied  to  the  stock  of  an 
anchor,  when  fished,  to  rouse  it  perpendicular. 

stock-taking,  s.  A  periodical  examina- 
tion, inventory,  and  valuation  of  the  stock  in 
a  shop,  warehouse,  or  other  business  pre- 
mises. 

stock-trail,  s.  A  term  applied  to  gun- 
carriages  which  have  a  stock  between  the 
cheeks  supporting  the  gun.  The  trail  at 
the  end  of  the  stock  rests  upon  the  ground 
when  the  gun  is  in  position  for  firing.  When 
limbered  up,  a  loop  on  the  extremity  of  the 
trail  is  passed  over  the  pintle-hook  of  tho 
limber. 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father ;   we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there ;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;   go.  p8t, 
or,  wore,  W9li;  work,  who,  son ;  mute,  ciib,  ciire,  i!$Jiite,  cur,  rule,  fuU ;  try,  Syrian.    £e,  oe  =  a ;  ey  =  a ;  qu  =  kw. 
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Stock-work,  s.  ,- 

Mining:  A  luetliod  of  working  ore  where, 
Instead  of  lying  in  veins  or  strata,  it  is  found 
in  solid  masses,  so  that  it  is  worked  in  cham- 
bers and  stories. 

Stock-yard,  s.  An  inclosure  for  cattle 
on  the  way  to  or  at  market. 

*  Stock  (2),  s,    [Stoqcade.] 

1.  A  thrust  with  a  rapier. 

"To  see  thee  paas  thy  puncto,  thy itocfe,  thyrererae." 
— Shakesp. :  Merry  Wivet  of  irindtor,  U.  8.. 

2.  A  long  i-apier. 

4BtSck,  v.i.  &  i.    [Stock  (1),  s.) 

A.  Tra,n&iiive, : 

1.  To  lay  up  in  store ;  to  accumulate  or  put 
by  for  future  use. 

2.  To  supply,  provide,  or  furnish  with  stock ; 
to  till,  to  supply, 

"Did  oe  make  a  bad  world,  atid  ^iocTc  it  with  bad 
Inhabitants?" — Qilpai:  Sennont,  vol  iii.,  eer.  13. 

*  3.  To  put  into  the  stocks. 

"  Who  ttock'd  my  servant  V'^-Shakesp.  :  Lear,  11.  4. 

4.  To  attach  to  or  supply  with  a  stock, 
bandle,  or  the  like  :  as,  To  stock  an  anchor. 

6.  To  put  into  a  pack :  as,  To  stock  cards. 

6.  To  suffer,  as  cows,  to  retain  their  milk 
for  twenty-four  hours  or  more  previous  to 
being  sold. 

B,  Intrans. :  To  take  in,  provide,  or  pro- 
cure supplies. 

"They  «^ocft  heavily  and  expensively  for  the  festive 
season,  and  the  weathci'  beijig  close  and  wet,  the  meat 
keeps  badly."— iJ«i/y  Telegraph,  Dec,  12,  18S5. 

^  *  To  stock  up :  To  root  or  dig  up  ;  to  ex- 
tirpate. 

"The  wild  boar  not  only  spoils  her  branches,  but 
gtocka  up  hor  roots."— Jecay  of  Piety. 

Ctock-ade',  *  stoc-cade',  s.  [From  Eng. 
ttockiX),  s.,  in  imitation  ot stoccade  (q..v.).] 

I.  Ord.  Lang. :  An  inclosure  or  pen  made 
with  posts  and  stakes. 

IL  Technically: 

1.  Civil  Engin,  :  A  row  of  piles,  or  a  series 
of  rows  with  brushwood  in  the  intervals, 
driven  into  a  sea  or  river  shore,  to  prevent 
the  erosion  of  the  banks. 

2.  Fort :  Stout  timbers  planted  in  the 
ground  so  as  to  touch  each  other,  and  loop- 
holed  for  musketry.  In  its  most  effective 
form  it  is  eight  or  nine  feet  high,  has  a  ditch 
In  front,  and  a  banquette  in  the  rear.  As 
appears  from  the  extract  (and  from  the  still 
surviving  customs  of  savage  races),  the  driving 
of  timber  into  the  ground  was  an  early  form 
of  fortification.  The  illustration  shows  a 
native  stockade  at  Donoobow,  in  Burmah, 
"Which  was  stonned  by  the  British  troops  in 


1826.  It  was  composed  of  solid  teak  beams 
(c),  from  fifteen  to  spveuteen  feet  high.  Be- 
hind this  wooden  wall,  tlie  old  brick  ramparts 
(a)  of  the  place  rose  to  a  considerable  height, 
connected  with  the  front  defences  by  means 
of  cross  beams  (b),  wliich  afforded  a  firm  and 
elevated  footing  to  the  defenders.  A  ditch 
(d)  of  consideialile  niagiiitnde  surrounded  the 
defences,  the  passage  of  which  was  rendered 
more  ditticnlt  by  sjiikes,  nails,  bolts,  and 
otlier  contrivances.  Outside  the  ditch  were 
several  rows  of  strong  railing  (e),  and  in  front 
of  all  an  abattis  (f),  thiity  yards  broad, 
reaching  down  to  the  river  Irrawaddy  (o). 
"The  earthworks  and  gtoi-kudes  which  were  said  to 

have  lieen  constructed  by  Severua."— £Kon ;  Origini  of 

Engtith  UitU,  p.  325. 

Stock-ade',  f.^  [Stockade,  s.]    To  surround, 
fortify,  or  protect  witli  a  stockade. 

"The  dauoits  are  reported  to  he  stronfly  ftockt/Aed 
at  Muiitshobo."— />ui/2/  Telegraph,  Dec.  12,  188a. 


Stook'-er,  s.    [Eng.  stockf  V.  \  -er.] 

1.  One  who  stocks. 

2.  One  engaged  in  making  stock-locks, 

Stocker's  saw,  s.  A  small  saw,  specifi- 
cally constructed  for  the  use  of  the  armourer 
or  gun-stocker. 

Stook'-hold-er,  s.  [Eng.  stock,  s.,  and  Uolder.] 
One  who  is  the  holder  or  proprietor  of  stock 
in  the  public  funds,  or  in  the  funds  of  a  bauk 
or  other  public  company. 

Stook-i-net',  s.    [Stocking.] 

Fabric :  An  elastic  material  used  for  dresses, 
jackets,  &c. 

"  The  tail  gentleman  in  the  stockinet  pantaloona"— 
Th,  Hook :  The  Suthcrlanda. 

Stook'-ing,  s.  [From  stooJc  (1),  s.,  in  the  sense 
of  stump  or  trunk.  The  clothing  of  the  legs 
and  lower  part  of  the  body  formerly  consisted 
of  a  single  garment,  called  hose,  in  French 
chausses.  It  was  afterwards  cut  in  two  at  the 
knees,  leaving  two  pieces  of  dress — viz.,  knee- 
breeches,  or,  as  they  were  then  called,  upper- 
stocks,  or  in  French  haut  de  chausses,  and  the 
nether-stocks,  or  stockings,  in  French  bos  de 
chaiisses,  and  then  simply  bos.  In  these 
terms  the  element  stock  is  to  be  understood 
in  the  sense  of  stump  or  trunk,  the  part  of 
the  body  left  when  the  limbs  are  cut  off. 
In  the  same  way  Ger.  strumpf=ak  stocking, 
properly  signifies  a  stump.    (Wedgwood.)'] 

1.  A  close-fitting  knit  or  woven  covering 
for  the  foot  and  leg.  They  are  made  of  wool, 
cotton,  or  silk. 

"  The  first  person  that  wore  stocHnga  in  England  la 
said  to  have  been  Queen  Elizabeth.  She  received  them 
as  a  present  from  the  bpaiiibh  ambassador."— iSmi(/i  ; 
Wealth  of  A'ations,  bk.  i.,  ch.  il. 

2.  An  elastic  bandage  used  as  a  support,  and 
to  remedy  varicose  veins,  injuries  to  the  ten- 
dons, &c.,  occurring  in  the  human  leg.  A 
coarser  and  stronger  kind  is  used  in  veterinary 
surgery. 

%  1.  In  one's  stocking  feet :  Without  shoes 
on.    (Colloq.) 

2.  To  have  a  long  stocking :  To  be  well  off ; 
to  have  saved  a  good  amount  of  money. 

stocking  -  frame,  s.  A  machine  for 
weaving  or  knitting  stockings  or  other  hosiery 
goods.  It  was  invented  by  William  Lee,  of 
Cambridge,  in  1589. 

stocklng-loom,  ».  The  same  as  Stock- 
ing-frame (q.v.). 

Stocking-weaver,  •.  One  engaged  in 
weaving  stockings. 

8tock'-ing,  v.t.  [Stocking,  s.]  To  dresa 
with,  or  as  with  stockings ;  to  enclose  in 
stockings. 

"  The  yard  dotted  with  shaven  polls,  and  the  foot- 
ropes  embellished  with  several  varieties  of  stockinged 
\ega."— Dally  Telegraph,  March  6,  1S87. 

StSck'-ing-er,  s.  [Eng.  stocking;  -er.]  One 
who  knits  or  weaves  stockings ;  a  stocking- 
weaver. 

Stock'-ing-less.  a.  [Eng.  stocking;  -less.] 
Without  stockings. 

"All  slip-shoed,  stoclchigless  BO'rae."—Bichardgon : 
Clarima,  viii.  166. 

*  stock'-ish,  a.  [Eng.  stock  (l),  r.  ;  -isft.]  Like 
a  stock  or  block;  stui>id,  blockish. 

"  Since  nought  so  stockish,  hard,  and  full  of  rage. 
But  music  lor  the  time  doth  change  liis  nature." 
Shakesp,  :  Merchant  of  Ventee,  v.  1, 

*  Stock -less,  a.  [Eng.  stock  (1),  a. ;  -Z«S5.] 
Having  no  atock  ;  witliout  a  stock. 

"  He  fired  off  his  stockiest  gun  and  l>randished  his 
sword  dreadfully,  "—fii.  James's  Qazette,  Jan.  H,  lb86. 

Stocks,  s.  pi.    [Stock  (1),  s.] 

I,  Ord.  Lang.  :  An  apparatus  formerly  used 
for  the  puiiisliment  of  petty  offenders,  such  as 
vagrants,  trespassers,  and  the  lilce.  It  con- 
sisted of  a  frame  of  timber,  with  holes,  in 
which  the  ankles,  and  sometimes  the  ankles 
and  wrists,  of  the  offenders  were  confined. 

"  Fetch  forth  the  stocks  : 
Aa  I  have  life  and  honour,  there  shall  he  sit  till  nnon." 
Shakesp. :  Lear,  li,  2. 
IL  Technically : 

1.  Farriery,  <&g.  :  A  frame  in  which  refrac- 
tory animals  are  held  for  shoeing  or  vetermary 
purposes. 

2.  Finance:  [Stock  (1),  s.,  A.  I.  9.  (2)].  • 

3.  Shipwrigltt. :  Afraiiieofblocks  and  shores 
on  wlilch  a  vessel  is  built.  It  declines  down 
toward  the  water,  and  is  usually  a  timber 


frame,  which,  as  the  building  proceeds,  as* 
suunis  the  form  of  a  cradle.  The  cradle  rests 
on  ways,  on  which  it  eventually  slides  whr-n 
the  vessel  is  hmnched.  The  vessel  is  laterally 
supported  by  shores ;  the  cradle  is  held  by 
struts  and  chocks.  In  launching,  the  shores 
are  removed,  so  that  the  vessel  rests  altogether 
in  the  cradle ;  the  ways  are  greased  or  soaped ; 
the  struts  are  knocked  away;  the  chocks 
knocked  out,  and  the  ship  slides  down  the 
ways  into  the  water,  where  the  cradle  becomes 
detached  and  lloats  away. 

•J[  On  (or  upon)  the  stocks :  In  preparation ; 
in  course  of  preparation  or  manufacture. 

"  ilv.  Dryden  has  somethlug  of  thla  nature  upan 
the  xtockt."—T.  Browne:  Works,  iv.  42. 

Stock'-y,  a.    [Eng.  stock  (1),  s. ;  -y.] 

1.  Stout  of  person ;  rather  thick  than  tall  or 
corpulent. 

2.  Thick,  stout,  stumpy. 

"  The  canes  are  very  stocky  and  Bttoug.'—Scyilnef'e 
Magazine,  Maicli,  ISSO,  p.  762. 

3.  Headstrong.    (Prov.) 
stoe-chi-ol'-6-sir.  3.    [Stoichioloot.I 
stoe-chi-o-iuet'-ri-cal,  a.     [Stoichio^ietl 

EICAL.] 

stod-chl-om'-e-trj^,  s.    [Stoichiometry.] 

Sto'-ic,  *  Sto'-ick,  s.  &  a.  [Lat.  Stoicus,  from 
Gr.  Stwiko?  (S(oifco3)=:(l)  belonging  to  a  colon- 
nade, (2)  stoic,  because  Zeno  taught  under  a 
colonnade  at  Athens,  named  the  Stoa  Poikile  ; 
ffTod  (stoa)  =  a  colonnade,  a  portico.]  [Stoa.] 
At  As  substantive : 

1,  Lit  &  Philos.  (PI.) ;  The  adherents  of  a 
system  of  philosophy  derived  from  that  of 
the  Cynics  by  Zeno  (born  at  Citium  in  Cyprus 
about  the  middle  of  the  fourth  century  b.c). 
Zeno  was  the  son  of  a  merchant,  and  being 
reduced  to  poverty  by  the  loss  of  a  cargo 
of  Phoenician  purple  which  he  was  taking 
to  Athens,  he  embraced  the  doctrine  of 
the  Cynics,  and  became  for  a  while  the 
disciple  of  Crates.  But  he  disliked  the  gross 
manner  of  the  Cynics,  and  chose  Stilpo  of 
Megara  [Megaric]  for  his  next  instructor; 
then,  still  unsatisfied,  he  turned  his  attention 
to  the  Platonic  philosophy.  After  twenty 
years  of  laborious  study  he  became  a  teacher 
himself,  and  opened  liis  school  in  the  Stoa  at 
Athens,  whence  his  followers  derived  their 
name.  Though  it  had  its  origin  in  Greece, 
the  Stoical  philosophy  was  Roman  in  spirit; 
and,  after  giving  way  to  other  systems  in  its 
native  land,  it  exercised  great  influence  in 
Italy,  and  among  the  Roman  Stoics  are  to  be 
mentioned  Cato  the  Younger  (f  46  a.d.  ;  cf. 
Lucan:  Phar.,  it.  380-91),  Seneca  (b.c.  6- 
65  A.D.),  Epictetus  (60-140  a.d.),  and  the 
Emperor  Marcus  Aurelius  (120-180).  Stoical 
philosophy  recognised  one  Supreme  Moral 
Governor  of  tlie  Universe  (who,  according  to 
Epictetus,  is  the  Father  of  all  men),  and  a 
number  of  inferior  deities.  They  taught  that 
man  alone  had  a  rational  soid,  and  that 
though  he  has  a  body  like  the  lower  animals, 
he  has  reason  and  intelligence  like  the  gods, 
and  that  all  his  other  faculties  should  be 
brought  into  subjection  to  reason.  Hence, 
all  that  interfered  with  a  purely  intellectual 
existence  was  to  be  eliminated  as  dangerous. 
The  pleasures  and  pains  of  the  body  were  to 
be  despised,  for  the  pleasures  and  pains  of  the 
intellect  were  alone  worthy  to  occupy  man, 
allied  to  the  gods  by  the  possession  of  reason. 
It  therefore  became  the  duty  of  man  to  sub- 
due his  passions  and  senses,  so  that  he  might 
be  free  and  virtuous. 

"  The  Stoics,  in  their  dread  of  becoming  efl'eminat& 
became  marble.  They  despised  pain ;  they  despised 
deatli.  To  be  above  ^ain  waa  thought  manly.  They 
did  not  Bee  that,  in  thiB  respect,  instead  of  being  above 
humanity,  they  sank  below  it.  .  .  You  receive  a 
blow,  ana  you  do  not  wince?  8o  much  of  heroism  is 
displayed  by  a  stone.  You  are  face  to  face  wltli  Ijeath, 
and  you  iiave  no  regrets?  Then  you  aie  unwurthv  of 
life.  Real  heroism  feels  the  pain  it  conquei-s,  iind 
loves  the  life  it  surrenders  in  a  noble  cauae."— 6  H, 
Lewes:  Hist.  Philos.  led.  1880),  i.  864. 

2.  Fig.:  A  person  not  easily  excited,  moved, 
or  disturbed  ;  one  who  is,  or  pretends  to  be, 
indifferent  to  pleasure  or  pain. 

B.  As  adjective: 

1.  or  or  pertaining  to  the  Stoics  or  thei' 
teaching. 

"Tlie  S(ojc,  sect  was  founded  by  Zeno." — Carter: 
Spictetus.    (Intrud  J 

2.  Apathetic,  stoical, 

"  Full  many  a  st'iic  eye  and  aspect  stern 
Mask  liearts  where  grieJ  hath  little  left  to  lenm." 
ISyrvn  :  Corsair,  lii.  ^L 


boil,  b^;  po^t,  j6^l;  cat,  9ell,  chorus,  fbin.  bencli;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a§;  expect,  Xenophon,  e^ist.   ph  =  £ 
-clan, -tian  =:  EhaH.    -tion, -sion  =  shun ; -(ion, -sion  -  zhiiu.    -cioua, -tioos* -sious  =  shils.   -bXe, -^e>  •S:c.  =  b^l,  dfi. 
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Bto'-ic-^l,  a.    [Eng.  stoic;  -aL] 

1.  Lit. :  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  Stoics  or 
their  teaching. 

2.  Fig. :  Not  affected  by  passion  ;  able  com- 
pletely to  repress  feeliug ;  manifesting  or 
cliaraeterized  by  real  or  pretended  indifference 
to  pain  or  pleasure. 

"The  condemned  men  faced  death  with  stoical 
coorage."— riMtej.  Weekly  Sdition,  March  11,  18S7.  p.  7. 

Sto'-XC-al-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  stoical;  -ly.]  In  a 
stoical 'manner;  like  a  stoic;  with  real  or 
assumed  indifference  to  pleasure  or  pain. 

"Be  not  stoical!  p  mistaken  in  the  quality  of  flins." 
— Browne:  Christian  Morals,  hk.  iii.,  ch.  xii, 

8t6'-ic-al-ness,  6".  [Erg.  stoical ;  -ness.]  The 
qualityor  state  of  being  stoical ;  stoicism. 

gt^-Chi-ol'-o-gy,  .5.  [Gr.  orotxos  (stoichos) 
:=  a  row ;  suff.  -ology.] 

Science :  The  doctrine  of  elements,  whether 
material  or  mental. 

"  Saeh  also  was  the  stoichiology  connected  with 
this  reduction  (of  the  ideas  to  numbers],  or  the  doc- 
•riue  of  the  singular  or  limiting  etemeut,  of  the  uq- 
detennined  element  determinable  by  the  former,  tuid 
of  the  third  element  resulilug  from  the  mixture  of 
the  first  two— the  three  coustitutiug  the  elements  of 
all  that  exists."— Pefterw^.'  Bia.  PhUoa.  (Eng.  ed.), 
1117. 

Bt^-chi-o-mef-ric-al,  a.  [Eng.  stoichio- 
■metriy);  -ical.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  stoichio- 
metpy. 

BtSi-chl-om'-e-try,  s.  [Gr.  arolxos  {stoichos) 
=  a  row,  and  nerpov  (metTon)  =  a  measure.] 

Chem.  :  The  law  of  chemical  combination  in 
definite  proportions,  and  its  application  to 
chemical  calculations.    (Watts.) 

BtO'-i-yism,  s.    [Eng.  stoic ;  -ism.] 

1.  The  opinions,  teachings,  or  maxims  of 
the  Stoics. 

"Ab  a  reaction  gainst  effeminacy,  stcidsm  may  he 
applauded  ;  as  a  doctrine,  it  is  one-sided.  It  ends  in 
apathy  and  egotism."— G.  B.  Lewes:  Eist.  Philos,  (ed. 
1S80),  1.  364. 

2.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  stoical; 
real  or  assumed  indifference  to  pleasure  or 
pain. 

"William  so  far  forgot  his  wonted  stoicism  aa  to 
otter  a  passiunate  exclamation  at  the  way  in  which 
the  English  reeimeuts  had  been  sacrificed." —Jtfoc- 
auiay.  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xix. 

* Bto-i9'-i-t^,  s.  [Eng.  stoic;  -ity.\  Stoical- 
uess,  stoicism. 

"  Leave  this  stoicUy  alone,  till  thou  makeat  ser- 
mons."— Ben  Jonson :  Silent  Woman,  L  l. 

Btoit,  stolt'-er,  v.i.  [Btym.  doubtful ;  of.  Sw. 
stoeta  =  to  dasli  one  thing  against  another.] 
To  walk  in  a  staggering  manner ;  to  totter ; 
to  stumble  on  an  object.    (Scotch.) 

"  I  wish  ye  had  seen  him  stoiting  about,  otf  ae  leg  on 
to  the  other."— SciXf  .■  Heart  of  Midiothian,  ch.  xxx. 

Btoke,  Btock,  3>re/.  &  siiff.  [See  def.]  Used 
in  place-names  as  a  prefix  and  suffix,  with  the 
meanings  of  (1)  place,  from  A.S.  stoc  =  a 
place:  as,  Woods/ocfe;  A.S.  wude  stoc  =  a 
woody  place  :  Bishopsfofce  =  the  bishop's 
place  or  seat;  (2)  a  stock,  a  sticlc,  a  trunk, 
from  A.S.  stoc,  stocce  =  a  stock  (q.v.),  as  in 
Stockwood,  Stockton,  &c.,  being  thus  equiva- 
lent to  a  place  siocfcaded. 

•  Stoke  (1),  *  Stol^e,  v.i.  [O.  Fr.  estoqiieT.} 
To  stab. 

"  What  for  ire  &  tene,  and  alle  in  euelle  wille, 
Scho  stokked  kyng  Steuen,  &  ther  did  acho  ille." 

Robert  de  Brunne,  p.  121. 

Btbke  (2),  v.t.  &  i.  [Formed  from  stoker  (q.v.).] 

A.  Ttutis.  :  To  poke,  stir  up,  supply  a  fire 
with  fuel,  and  attend  to  it  generally.  (Spoken 
generally  of  large  furnaces,  steam-engines,  or 
the  like.) 

B.  Intrans.  :  To  act  as  a  stoker 
Stoke-hole,  s. 

1.  Furnace: 

(1)  The  place  beneath  the  level  of  a  boiler 
or  oven  where  the  furnace  fire  is  fed  or  tended. 

(2)  The  hole  in  a  furnace  at  which  the  poker, 
stirrer,  rabble,  paddle,  or  other  tool  is  intro- 
duced to  stir  the  charge,  as  in  puddling,  cal- 
cining, or  refining. 

2.  Naut. :  A  scuttle  in  a  steamer's  deck  for 
the  admission  of  fuel. 

Stok'-er,  *  stoak'-er,  s.     [Dut.  stoker  =  a 

kindler   or   setter  on    fire,   from    stolzen  =  to 
make  or  kindle  a  fire  ;  stock  =  a  stick,  a  stock 
(q.v.).] 
1,  One  who  feeds  and  attends  to  a  furnace 


?t.  of  V.     [Steal.] 

,  s.     [A.S.,  from  Lat.  stola  —  a  stola 


or  large  fire,  especially  one  employed  to  feed 
and  tend  the  furnace  of  a  locomotive  or  marine 
engine. 

*  2.  A  poker. 

stok'-in,  stok'-en,  s,  [Etym.  doubtful; 
perhaps  from  Stoke,  in  Herefordshire.]  A 
kind  of  apple. 

Sto'-la,  s.  [Lat.,  from  Gr. 
o-ToA^  (stole)  =  equipment,  a 
robe,  a  stole ;  o-Te'AAu  (stello) 
=  to  equip.] 

Rovian  Antiq. :  A  loose  gar- 
ment worn  by  Roman  matrons 
over  the  tunic.  To  the  bottom 
of  it  a  border  or  flounce  was 
sewed,  the  whole  reaching 
down  so  low  as  to  conceal  the 
ankles  and  part  of  the  feet.  It 
was  tlie  characteristic  dress  of 
the  Roman  matron,  as  the  toga 
was  of  the  meu ;  divorced 
women  or  courtesans  were  not 
allowed  to  wear  it.  It  was  usu- 
ally gathered  and  confined 
at  the  waist  by  a  girdle, 
and  frequently  ornamented 
at    the   throat   by  a   co-  stola. 

loured    border.      It    had 
either  short  or  long  sleeves,  and  was  fastened 
over  the  shoulder  by  a  tibula. 

Stole,  pTi 

stole  (1), 
(q.v.).] 

*  1.  A  garment  resembling  the  Roman  stola ; 
a  loose  robe  or  garment  worn  by  ladies,  and 
reaching  to  the  ankles  or  heels. 

"  The  solemn  feast  of  Ceres  now  was  near. 
When  long  white  Ihien  stolex  the  matrona  wear.' 
Dryden:  Cinuraa  &  Myrrha,  239. 

*  2.  A  dress  or  robe  woru  by  men. 

"And  the  faJir  seide  to  hia  seruauntia,  swlthe 
brynge  ye  forth  the  fii-at  etole  ;  and  clothe  ye  hym." — 
Wycliffe  '  Luke  xv. 

3.  A  narrowband  of 
silk  or  stuff,  some- 
times enriched  with 
embroidery  and 
jewels,  worn  on  the 
left  shoulder  of  dea- 
cons, and  across  both 
shoulders  of  bishops 
and  priests,  pendant 
on  each  side  nearly  to 
the  ground.  It  was 
used  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  sacra- 
ments and  all  other  stole. 
sacred  functions.     In 

England,  since  the  fourteenth  century  to  the 
Reformation,  it  was  woi'n  crossed  on  the 
breast  by  tlie  priest  at  the  altar,  as  it  still  is 
by  Roman  priests  when  saying  Mass. 

t  4.  A  surplice,  a  cotta. 

"  Six  little  siiigiiig-hoyB — dear  little  souls  I 
In  nice  clean  faces,  and  nice  white  stoles." 

Barham .  Ing.  Leg. ;  Jackdaw  of  Rheimt. 

5.  A  band  of  trimming  for  ladies'  dresses 
and  mantles. 

"Between  the  lines  of  passementerie  in  front  la  a 
wide  stole  of  bine  fox,  grebe,  or  chinchilla." — Daily 
Jfews.  Dec  17.  1886. 

*  6.  A  dress,  a  covering. 

"  When  mild  mom  in  saffron  stole 
First  issues  from  her  eiisteni  goaL" 

Warton :  Ode  on  Approach  of  Summer. 

^  Groom  of  the  Stole :  The  first  lord  of  the 
bed-chamber  in  the  household  of  English 
sovereigns.  His  title  is  derived  from  the  long 
robe  (stola)  worn  by  the  sovereign  on  state 
occasions.    (Brande.) 

"Groom  of  the  stole  ...  is  a  great  officer  of  the 
king's  household,  whose  precinct  is  properly  the  king's 
bedchamber,  where  the  lord  chamberlain  hath  nothiug 
to  do." — Jacob  :  Law  Diet. 

stole-fees,  s.  pi.    [Surplice-fees.] 

Stole  (2),  s.    [Stolon.] 

*  stole  (3),  s.    [Stool.] 

Stoled,  a.     [Eng.  stol(e),  s. ;  -ed.]     Wearing  a 
stole  or  long  robe ;  robed, 

"  Prophets  brightly  stoted 
In  shining  lawn."       G.  Fletcher:  Christ's  Victory. 

Stol'-en,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [Steal.] 
stoleu-goods,  s.  pi. 

Tjxw  :  Goods  or  any  kinds  of  property 
which  have  been  atoleu.  The  civil  law  requires 
that  any  one  who  has  purchased  such  goods, 
unless  in  open  market,  such  as  a  shop  or  store, 


is  bound  to  restore  them  to  the  true  owner. 
This  law  does  not  apply  to  valuable  securities^ 
which  have  been  purchased  bona  jide^  if  the 
securities  are  negotiable  instruments.  It  is  a 
punishable  offence  to  offer  or  accept  rewards 
for  the  recovery  of  stolen  property. 

Stol'-id,  a.  [Lat.  stolidiis  =  fiirm,  stock-like  ; 
fioin  same  root  as  sUmd.]  Dull,  foolish^ 
stupid,  impassive. 

Sto-lld'-i-t^,  s.  ["Fr.  stoliditi,  from  Lat. 
stoliditatem,  accus.  of  stoliditas,  from  stolidtts 
=  stolid  (q.v.).]  The  quality  or  state  of  being; 
stolid;  duhiess  of  intellect;  stupidity,  im- 
passiveness. 

"These  are  the  fools  In  the  text,  indocile  untractabl»> 
fools,  wliose  stolidity  can  baffle  all  argumeutu."— 
Benttey  :  Sermons,  ser.  i. 

stol'-id-l^,  adtf.  [&R%.  Stolid ; -ly.\  In  a  stolid 
manner. 

Stol'-id-ness,  a.  [Eng.  stolid  ;  -ness.  ]  Stolid- 
ity. 

sto'-lon,  stole  (2),  s.  [Lat.  stolo,  genit* 
stolonis  =  a  branch.] 

1.  Bot. :  A  shoot  which  proceeds  from  a 
steti  above  the  ground,  and  then  descends, 
into  it  and  takes  root,  as  in  Aster  junceus.  It 
is  aliin  to  a  sucker,  which,  however,  leavea 
the  stem  beneath  and  not  above  the  ground. 

2.  Zool. :  The  name  given  to  (1)  any  con- 
necting process  of  protoplasm  in  the  multi- 
locular  Foraniinifera  ;  (2)  to  the  prolongation 
of  the  common  tunic,  forming  a  vascular 
canal,  in  the  Social  Ascidians  ;  and  (3)  to  any 
of  the  processes  sent  out  by  the  coeuosarc  iHi 
some  of  the  Actinozoa. 

sto-lon-if'-er-oiis,  a.  [Lat.  stolo,  genit- 
stolonis  =  a  branch,  and /ero  =to  bear.] 

Bot.  :  Producing  or  putting  forth  stolons. 
Sometimes  used  more  loosely  for  producing  or 
putting  forth  suckers.    [Stolon.] 

Stol'-pen-Ite,  s.      [After  Stolpen,  Saxony,, 
where  it  occurs  ;  suff.  -ite  (JWin.).] 
Min. :  A  clay  found  in  the  basalt  of  Stolpen. 

StolZ'-ite  (Z  as  tz),  s.  [After  Dr.  Stolz,  of 
Teplitz;  suff.  -ite  (Min.);  Ger.  scheelbleispath, 
scheeWleierz,  wolframhleierz,  stolzit.] 

Min.  :Atetragonal  mineral  occurring  mostly" 
in  octahedral  forms.  Hardness,  27  to  3  ;  sp. 
gr.  7*87  to  8*13;  lustre,  sub-adamantine; 
colour,  gray,  brown,  red.  Compos.  :  tungstlc 
acid,  51-0  ;  oxide  of  lead,  49-0  =  100,  whic-h  is. 
equivalent  to  the  formula,  PbO,W03.  Ponni 
with  molybdate  of  lead,  at  Bleiberg,  Cariuthiaj. 
and  a  few  other  places. 

.sto'-ma  (pi.  sto'-ma-ta),  sto'-mate, 
^  std-ma'~ti-um  (pi*  sto-ma'-ti-a)  (tl 

as  Shi),  s.  [Gr.  crrd^a  (stoma),  genit.  arii- 
^aTos  (stoTnatos)  =  a  mouth.] 

1.  Aimt.  (PL,  generally  of  the  form  stomata)r 
Openings  in  the  lymphatic  vessels  in  man; 
lymphatic  orifices.  Similar  orifices  have  been 
found  in  the  omentum  of  the  lower  mammals. 
Used  also  of  the  spiracles  or  breathing  hole* 
along  the  sides  of  insects. 


(1)  The  opening  through  which  dehiscence- 
takes  place  in  the  spore-cases  of  ferns, 

(2)  The  ostiolum  of  certain  fungals. 

(3)  (PL):  Passages  through  the  cuticle  of  a 
plant  for  the  maintenance  of  respiration. 
They  appear  like  an  oval  space,  in  the  centra- 
of  which  is  a  slit  that  opens  or  closes  accord- 
ing to  circumstances,  and  lies  above  a  cavity 
in  the  subjacent  tissue.  In  some  plants, 
including  those  with  floating  leaves,  stomata 
are  on  the  under,  in  others  on  the  upper 
surface  of  the  leaves;  in  leaves  standing  at 
right  angles  to  the  earth  both  sides  have 
stomata.  In  succulent  plants  the  sto'mata 
are  few. 

8td-mac'-a~9e,  s.    [Lat.,  from  Gr.  tTTOfitucdiai 

(stomakake)=  scurvy  of  the  gums.] 

Pathol. :  (1)  An  erosion  of  the  gums,  with 
spontaneous  hseinorrhage,  fetid  breath,  &c.» 
symptomatic  of  scurvy  ;  (2)  scurvy  (q.v.). 

stom'-ach,  ^stom'-aick,  ^stom-acke^ 
*  stom-ak»  *  stom-ake,  s.  [Fr.  estoTnac 
(O.  Fr.  estomxi,ch),  from  Lat.  stomachvm,  accus. 
of  storruichus  =  the  gullet,  the  stomach,  from 
Gr.  <n6fiaxo<;  (stomachos)  =  a.  mouth,  an  open- 
ing, the  gullet,  the  stoma<;h,  from  a-rofia 
(stoma)  =  a  mouth  ;  Sp.  <fe  Port,  stomaco.] 


f&te.  fat,  f^e,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pdt» 
or.  wore,  wq1£.  work.  who.  son ;  mute,  cub,  ciire,  ^nite,  cur,  rule,  full ;  try,  Syrian,    ae,  oe  =  e ;  ey  =  a ;  qu  =  kw. 
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L  ordinary  Language : 

1.  Literally : 

(1)  In  the  same  sense  as  II.  1. 

*  (2)  The  throat,  the  gorge,  the  guUet, 

*  2.  Figuratively : 

(1)  The  desire  for  food  caused  by  hunger ; 
appetite. 

"  What  la't  that  takea  from  thee  thy  stomach  t " 
Sluiketp. :  1  Benry  IV.,  li.  8. 

(2)  Inclination,  liking. 

(3)  Courage. 

"  He  who  hath  no  ttomach  to  this  fight 
liflt  him  depart."  Shakesp.  :  Henry  F.,  Iv.  8. 

(4)  Violence  of  temper ;  anger,  resentment. 
'The  winds  grow  high  ;  so  do  your  stomachs,  lords." 

Shakesp.  :  2  Henry  VL,  ii  1. 

(5)  SuUeniiess,    resentment,    stubbornness, 
Wilful  obstinacy.    (Shakesp. :  Tempest,  i.  2.) 

(6)  Pride,  haughtiness,  arrogance. 

"  He  was  a  man 
Of  sxi  unbounded  stomach,  ever  ranking 
Himself  with  princes." 

Shakesp.  :  Henry  VIII.,  Iv.  a. 
n.  Technically : 

1.  Compar.  Anat.  :  A  membranous  sac, 
formed  by  a  dilatation  of  the  alimentary 
canal,  in  which  food  is  received  and  sub- 
jected to  the  processes  of  digestion  among  the 
Vertebrata.  The  human  stomach  is  an  elon- 
gated, curved  pouch,  from  ten  to  twelve  inches 
long,  and  four  or  five  ini:hes  in  diameter  at 
its  widest  part,  lying  almost  immediately 
below  the  diaphragm,  nearly  transversely 
across  the  upper  and  left  portion  of  the  abdo- 
minal cavity,  and  having  the  form  of  a  bag- 
pipe. It  is  very  dilatable  and  contractile, 
and  its  average  capacity  is  about  five  pints. 
The  left  and  larger  extremity  is  called  the 
cardiac,  great,  or  splenic  extremity  ;  the  right 
and  smaller,  is  known  as  the  pyloric,  from 
its  proximity  to  the  pylorus  (q.v.).  The  food 
enters  the  stomach  through  the  oesopliagus 
by  the  cardia  or  cardiac  orifice,  and,  after 
having  been  acted  on  by  the  gastric  juice,  is 
passed  on  in  a  semi-fluid  or  pulpy  state 
through  the  pylorus  into  the  small  intestines. 
The  stomach  has  four  coats,  named  from 
without  inwards  ;  (1)  the  serous,  (2)  the  mus- 
cular, (3)  the  areola  or  sub-mucous,  and  (4) 
the  mucous  coat.  The  last  is  a  smooth,  soft, 
rather  thick  and  pulpy  membrane,  generally 
reddish  in  colour  from  the  blood  in  its  capil- 
lary vessels ;  often  ash-gi-ay  in  old  age.  After 
death  it  becomes  a  dirty  brown,  and  in  acute 
inflammation,  or  from  the  action  of  strong 
aciid  poisons,  it  beconi'.'s  of  a  bright  red, 
either  continuously  or  in  patches.  Corrosive 
poisons  also  affect  its  coloration.  The  sur- 
face of  the  mucous  membrane  is  beset  with 
secreting  glands.  The  stomach  is  supplied 
with  blood  from  the  cceliac  artery,  which 
gives  off  arterial  branches  that  ramify  freely, 
and  the  veins  return  the  residual  blood  into 
the  splenic  and  superior  mesenteric  veins, 
and  directly  into  the  portal  vein.  The  lym- 
phatics of  the  stomach  are  very  numerous, 
and  arise  in  the  mucous  membrane.  The 
nerves  are  large,  and  consist  of  the  terminal 
branches  of  the  two  pneumogastric  nerves 
belonging  to  the  cerebro-spinal  system,  and 
of  offsets  from  the  symi-athetic  system  de- 
rived from  the  solar  plexus.  Tlieir  ending 
bai  not  been  traced.  In  the  lower  mammals 
three  forms  of  stomach 
have  been  distin- 
guished :  (1)  Simple, 
consisting  of  a  single 
cavity,  as  in  man ;  (2) 
Complex,  in  which 
there  are  two  or  more 
compartments  coramu- 
nicating  with  each 
other,  as  in  the  kan- 
garoo, the  porcupine, 
and  the  squirrel ;  and 
(3)Compound,  in  which 
the  stomach  is  sepa- 
rated into  a  reservoir 
and  a  digestive  portion. 

[RttMINATION.]      In 

birds  there  are  three 
small  but  distinct  dila- 
tations of  the  aliment- 
ary canal  [Crop,  Giz- 
zard, Proventricu- 
Lus],  and  in  most  rep- 
tiles the  simplicity  of 
the  oesophagus  extends  to  the  stomach.  In 
fishes,  two  forms  are  found,  the  siphonal  stom- 
ach (q.v.)  and  the  ccecal,  in  which  the  upjier 
poition  gives  ofl"  a  long  blind  sac.     In  tlie 


TYPICAL  MAMMALIAN 
STOMACH, 

0  (Eeopbagua  :  st  Stom- 
acD  ;  8  Small  Jntefttine  ; 
i  Large  inteatino ;  c 
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higher  Invertcbrata,  there  is  a  digestive  tract 
with  functions  analogous  to  those  of  the 
stomach  of  Vertebrates ;  in  the  lower  there 
may  (Hydra)  or  may  not  (Amoeba)  be  a  gastric 
cavity  in  which  food  is  ingested  and  absorbed. 
In  the  latter  case  the  living  protoplasm  closes 
over  its  prey,  and,  after  a  time  by  a  reversing 
process,  tlie  indigestible  remains  are  ejected. 
To  these  ti-acts  or  cavities,  the  name  stomach 
is  often  applied.     [Digestion,  II.  4.] 

2.  Pathol. :  The  human  stomach  is  subject 
to  ulceration,  cancer,  cadaveric  softening,  per- 
foration, catarrh,  &c.  ;  besides  which,  chiefly 
througli  errois  in  food,  and  want  of  exercise  on 
the  part  of  the  individual,  it  may  fail  in  its 
proper  function  of  digestion.     [Indigestion.] 

*  stomach-animals,  s.  pi 

Zool. :  Oken's  name  for  the  Infusoria. 
Stomach-piece,  s. 

Shipbuild. :  A  compass-timber  fayed  to  the 
stem  and  keel ;  an  aprou. 

Stomach-pump,  s. 

Surg. :  A  suction  and  force  putnp  for  with- 
drawing the  contents  of  the  stomach  in  cases 
of  poisoning,  &c.,  and  also  used  as  an  injector. 
It  resembles  the  ordinary  syringe,  except  that 
it  hus  two  apertures  near  the  end,  in  which 
the  valve  opens  different  ways,  so  as  to  con- 
stitute a  sucking  and  a  forcing  passage. 

*  Stomach-qualmed,  a.     Sick  at  heart. 

"  Or  stomach-qualmtd  at  land,  a  dram  of  this 
Will  drive  away  diateinper."^ 

Shakesp.  :  Cymbetlne,  ill.  4, 

Stomach  -  Staggers,  s.  A  disease  in 
horses,  depending  on  a  paralytic  affection  of 
the  stomach.  In  this  disease  the  animal  dozes 
in  the  stable,  and  rests  his  head  in  the  manger  ; 
he  then  wakes  up  and  falls  to  eating,  which  he 
continues  to  do  till  tlie  stomach  swells  to  an 
enormous  extent,  and  the  animal  at  last  dies 
of  apoplexy  or  his  stomach  bursts. 

*  stomach-timher, ».    Food. 

stom'-ach,  *st6m'-acli,  v.t.  &  i.     [Lat. 
stoniachor  =  to     be    or    become    indignant.] 
[Stomach,  s.] 
A.  Transitive : 

*  1,  To  resent ;  to  remember  with  anger  and 
resentment. 

"  Believe  not  all ;  or,  if  you  must  boUeve, 
Stomach  nol:  all." 

SJiafcesp.  :   Antony  it  Cleopatra,  ill.  4. 

2.  To  bear  without  resenting  or  opposing  ; 
to  put  up  with  ;  to  brook, 

"  English  theatrical audiencea,  who  will  not  stomach 
the  uncompromising  rea.liHm  with  which  cu- temporary 
French  dramatists  set  lorth  the  workings  ol  the 
deadlier  sina."— Daily  Telegraph,  Dec.  26,  1885, 

*  3.  To  encourage. 

"  When  Hh  had  stomached  them  by  the  Holy  Ghost," 
—Bale :  Select  Workt,  p.  313. 

*  B,  Intrans.  :  To  be  angry ;  to  show  re- 
Bentment. 

"  'TiB  not  a  time  for  private  ttomachinff." 

Shakesp :  Antony  &  Cleopatra,  1).  2. 

*  stom'-ach-al,  tf..   {Yi.sto-macal.l  Stomachic, 

cordial. 

*  stom'- ached,  a.  [Enxg.  stomach ; -ed.]  Filled 
with  resentment.    (Chiefly  in  composition.) 

Stom'-ach-er,  5,     [Eng.  stomach;  -er.\ 

*  1.  One  who  stomachs. 

2.  An  ornamental  covering  for  the  breast, 
forming  part  of  a  lady's  dress.  (In  this  sense, 
pron.  stom'-a-cher.) 

"  These  bodices  ara  of  peculiar  cut.  with  a  sort  of 
full  stomacher,  always  oi  a  different  cotton  to  the 
bodice."— /YeW,  Oct.  3.  1885. 

*stom'-ach-fal,   *st6m'-aich-full,  a. 

['Eng.  stmnach ;  -full.]  Sullen,  stubborn,  per- 
verse, wilfully  obstinate. 

"  A  stomachfiUl  Eaaw  knows  that  hia  good  father 

cannot  but  be  displeased  with  his  Fagan  matcties." — 

Bp.  Hall :  Remaines,  p,  138. 

*  stom'-ach-fiil-ly,  odv.  [Eng,  stomachful ; 
-ly.]  In  a  stomachful,  obstinate,  or  perverse 
manner ;  perversely,  angrily. 

*  Stom'-ach-ful-ness,  s.  [Eng.  stomachful; 
-ness.]  Stubbornness,  perversity,  obstinacy, 
sullenness. 

"  Pride,  stoTnacJifulneBS,  headineaa— avail  but  little," 
— Qranger:  On  Eccles.,  p.  248. 

Sto-mach'-ic,  a,  &  s.    [Eng.  stom,aeh;  -ic] 
A.  As  adjective : 
1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  stomach. 

"  Various  shades  of  stomachic  and  cerebral  dlacom- 
toTt"~/ilackte :  Self-culture,  p.  41, 


2.  Strengthening  and  comforlmg  to  the 
stomach  ;  exciting  the  action  of  the  stomach ; 
cordial. 

B.  Assubst.  :  A  medicine  which  strengthena 
the  stomaeh,  and  excites  its  action. 

T[  There  are  stomachic  tonics  or  stomachics 
proper,  i.e.,  medicines  which  act  direi'tly  upon 
the  stomach,  improve  appetite,  and  aid  the 
digestive  function,  as  caluniba,  gentian, 
quassia,  hops,  strychnia,  cinchona  bark, 
sulphate  of  quinine,  salts  of  iron,  &c. ;  sto- 
machic stimulants  or  carminatives,  as  ginger, 
capsicum  and  chillies,  nmstard,  nutmeg,  dill, 
fenngl,  &c.  ;  and  stomachic  sedatives,  as 
dilute  hydrocyanic  acid,  nitrate  of  silver, 
bicarbonate  of  soda,  bicarbonate  of  polasli, 
belladonna,  opium,  &c.    (Garrod.) 

*  sto-mach'-ic-al,  *  sto-mach'-ic-all, ». 

[Eng.  stowMchic;  -al.]    Stoinacliic. 

"  The  dropaie  and  the  detluxiou  itomachicall.'— 
r.  Holland:  FUny,  bk.  xi.,  ch.  xviL 

*  stom'-  ach  -  ing,   *  stom'-  ack  -  liig,  s, 

[Eng.  stoviach;  -ing.}     Resentment,  anger. 
"  There  wns  great  etomaching  betwixt  the  clergle  oj 
the  two  provinces."— ifoHrts/wrf.-  Chron.  vf  England; 
Henry  I.  (an,  1108). 

*  Stom -ach~less,   *  stom-ack-lesse,  a. 

[Eng,  stomach;  -less.] 

1.  Lit. :  Destitute  of  a  stomach  ;  having  no 
stomach. 

2,  Fig. :  Having  no  appetite  ;  without  any 
appetite. 

"  Why  else  la  thy  countenance  so  dejected,  thy 
cheeks  pale,  and  watered  so  oft  with  thy  teurea.  tliy 
Bleeps  broken,  thy  meals  stomachlesset'—Op.  Halt: 
Baltn  of  QUeadL 

*  stom'-ach-oiis,  a.  [Eng.  stoniach ;  -mLS.\ 
Sullen,  obstinate,  stubborn. 

"  But  with  stern  looks,  and  stom^chout  disdivin. 
Gave  aigus  of  grudge  aud  dixconteutmeiit  vain," 
Spenser:  F.  q.,  II.  viii.  28. 

*  stom'-ach-y',  a.  [Eng.  stomach;  -y.}  01^ 
stinate,  sullen,  stubborn. 

8tdm'-a-pod,  s.    [Stomapoda.] 

Zool. :  Any  member  of  the  order  Stomapoda 

(q.v.). 

t  st6-map'-6-da,  s.  pi.  [Gr,  trro^a  (stoma)  = 
the  mouth,  and  ttovs  (pons),  genit.  ttoSos  (po- 
dos)  =  &  foot,] 

1.  Zool.  :  An  order  of  Crustaceans,  legion 
Podophthalinia.  The  gills  are  composed  of 
plates  or  simple  hlaments  attached  to  the 
feet ;  carapace  shorter,  and  body  narrower 
and  less  compact  than  in  the  Decapoda. 
Under  it  are  ranged  Squilla  (the  type),  some- 
times made  a  family  (Squillidae),  Mysis  (witli 
some  forms  of  Eriehthys),  to  which  similar 
distinction  is  sometimes  given  (Mysidse),  and 
an  anomalous  group,  Diastylidae,  consisting 
of  three  genera  :  Cuina,  Alauna,  and  Bodotria. 

2.  PalcBont. :  Pygocephalus  hitxleyiy  from  the 
Coal-inea.sures,  probably  belongs  to  this 
division.  True  Squillse  and  MysiS-like  forma 
occur  in  the  Jurassic. 

Sto-map'-o-dous,  a.  [Eng.  stomapod ;  -ous»\ 
Pertaining  or  belonging  to  the  Stomapoda, 

sto'-ma-ta,  a.  pi.    [Stoma.] 

Sto'-mate,  a,  &  s.    [Stoma.] 

A.  As  adjective : 

Bot. :  Having  stomata. 

B.  As  subst.  :  [Stoma], 

Stom-a-tel'-la,  s.  [Mod,  Lat,,  dimin.  froic 
Gr.  (TTOfia  (stoina)  =  a  mouth,  an  aperture,] 

Zool.  &  Palaiont. :  A  genus  of  Turbiniiise, 
with  thirty-three  recent  species,  found  on 
reefs  and  under  stones  at  low  water  in  tropical 
and  sub-tropical  regions.  Shell  ear-shaped , 
regular,  spire  small,  aperture  oblong,  very 
large  and  oblique;  interior  pearly,  lip  thin 
and  even,  operculum  circular,  horny,  and 
multispiral.  They  commence  in  the  Second- 
ary.   (Nicholson.) 

Sto-ma'-tl-^.  (ti  as  shi),  a  [Mod.  Lat., 
from  stoma  (q,v.).] 

Zool.  &  Palceont.  :  A  genus  of  Haliotid;e, 
akin  to  Haliotis,  but  with  a  prominent  spire, 
and  a  furrow  instead  of  perforations  on  the 
shell.  Recent  species  twelve,  found  under 
stones  at  low  water,  from  Java,  the  Philip- 
pines, Torres  Straits,  aud  the  Pacific  ;  fossil 
eighteen,  from  the  Lower  Silurian  to  the  Chalk 
of  North  America  and  Europe, 


boil,  boy ;  pout,  jdr^l ;  cat,  96!!,  chorus,  9hin,  hen^h ;  go,  gem ;  thin,  this ;  sin,  a^ ;  expect,  Xenophon,  e^ist.    -mg> 
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Bto-maf-iCt  s,  &  a,  [Gr.  oToiLtaTiieos  (stoma- 
tikos)  =  pertaining  to  the  mouth ;  a-TotiaTucrj 
(^stcmatilx)  =  a  medicine  for  diseases  of  the 
mouth.] 

A,  As  suhst. .  A  medicine  for  diseases  of 
the  mouth. 

B.  As  adj. :  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  stoma  or 
stomata. 

Btom-a-tif'-er-ous,  o.    [Mod.  Lat.  stomata, 
and  Lat.  fero  =  to  bear.] 
Bot.  :  Beahng  stomata. 

Stom-a-ti'-tis,  s.  [Gr.  trroiLta  (s£o)7ia),  genit. 
IT  TO  fjiaroi  (stomatos) ;  suff.  -itis.] 

Pathol. :  Inflammation  of  the  month,' a  dis- 
ease  commonly  occurring  in  young  children. 
There  are  three  forms  of  it :  follicular  stoma- 
titis, affecting  the  mucous  follicles  of  the 
mouth;  ulcerative  stomatitis,  attacking  the 
gums ;  and  gangrenous  stomatitis,  cancrum 
0/  is,  or  sloughing  phagedsena  of  the  mouth, 
affecting  the  tissues  of  the  cheek. 

sto-ma'-ti-um  (tl  as  shi),  s.    [Stoma.] 

Btom-a-to-,  pre/.  [Gr.  arotxa  (sioTna),  genit. 
o-To/uttTOs  (stomatos)  =  a  mouth.]  Pertaining 
to  or  connected  with  the  mouth. 

•stom-a-to'-da,  s.  pi.  [Pref.  stomat(p)-,  and 
Gr.  elSos  (eidos)  =  form.] 

Zool. :  An  old  order  of  Infusoria,  charac- 
terized by  the  possession  of  a  mouth. 

6tdm'-a-t6de,  a.  &  s.    [^tomatoda.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Possessing  a  mouth ;  belonging 
to  the  Storaatoda  (q.v.). 

B,  As  subst. :  Any  individual  of  the  Stoma- 
toda. 

stomatode-protozoa,  s,  pi 

Zool. :  The  Infusoria. 

8tdnL-a-t6-den'~dron«  (pi.  stom-a-to- 

den'-dra),  s.  [Pref.  stomato-,  and  Gr.  SivSpov 

{detviron)  ■=  a  tree.] 

Zool.  (PI):  The  dendritic  branches  of  the 
Rhizostomidse.  They  end  in  minute  poly- 
pites,  which  cover  them. 

Btoxn-a-to-gas'-tric,  a.  [Pref.  stomato-f 
and  Eiig.  gastric  (q.v.).]  Of  or  pertaining  to 
the  mouth  and  stomacii.  Used  chiefly  of  the 
system  of  nei'ves  distributed  upon  the  sto- 
mach and  the  intestinal  canal.    (Owen.) 

etdm-a-td-mor'-plious,  a.    [Pref.  stomato-, 
and  Gr.  fj.op<p-ij  (morplie)  =  form.] 
Bot. :  Mouth-shaped.    (Trea^.  of  Bat.) 

Bt6na-a-t6-plas'-tic,  a.    [Pref.  stomato-,  and 

Eng.  plastic  (q.v).] 

Surg. :  A]ii>licd  to  the  operation  of  forming 
a  mouth,  where  the  aperture  has  been  con- 
tracted from  any  i-ause.    (DunglLson.) 

Stom-a-td-rrlia'-^-a,  5.  [Pref.  stomato-, 
and  Gr.  p-qywfu.  (rliegnumi)  —  to  break.] 

Pathol. :  Discharges  of  blood  from  the  mouth 
and  throat.  As  a  rule,  it  is  not  a  formidable 
disease. 

8t5-itiat'-o-SCope,  s.  [Pref.  stomato-,  and 
Gr.  o-KOTre'o)  (skoped)  — to  observe.]  An  instru- 
ment for  keeping  the  mouth  open  for  pur- 
poses of  inspection. 

Btoxn'-a-tofls,  a.  [Mod.  Lat.  stomata ;  Eng. 
adj.  suff.  -ous.]    Furuished  with  stomata. 

Bt6m-e-chi'-nU3,  s.  [Gr.  a-To/ia  (stoma)  — 
a  mouth,  and  Mod.  Lat.  echinus  (q.v.).] 

Palceont.  :  A  group  of  Star-flshes,  family 
Echinit^,  occurring  in  the  Jurassic. 

Std'-mi-^,  ».    [Gr.  cTO/xtas  (stomias)  =  hard- 
mouthed.] 
'  Ichthy. :  The  type-genus  of  Stomiatidaa(q.v,), 

with  tbree  species.  Body  elongate,  compressed, 
covered  with  delicate  deciduous  scales  ;  head 
compressed,  snout  very  short,  mouth-cleft 
very  wide ;  series  of  phosphorescent  dots 
along  the  lower  side  of  head,  body,  and  talL 
Spedimens  have  been  dredged  at  depths  vary- 
ing from  4.30  to  1,800  fathoms. 

8t6-mi-3<f -i-dsB,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat  stomias, 
genit.  stomiat(is);  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff. 
-idee.] 

Ichthy.:  A  family  of  Physostomi  (q.v.); 
deep-sea  fishes  from  the  Atlantic,  charac- 
terized chiefly  by  their  formidable  array  of 


teeth.  Skin  naked,  or  covered  with  very 
delicate  scales  ;  eggs  enclosed  in  tlie  sacs  of 
the  ovarium,  and  excluded  by  oviducts.  Dr. 
Gunther  enumerates  the  following  genera : 
Astronesthes,  with  two  dorsals,  the  posterior 
adipose;  Stomias,  Echiostoma,  Malacosteus, 
and  Bathyophis,  in  which  the  rayed  dorsal  la 
opposite  to  the  anal  fin. 

sto'-mi-um  (pi.  sto'-mi-a),  a.     [Gr.  o-to- 
fLiov  (stomion)  =  a  small  mouth,  diniin.  from 
o-TOju-a  (stoma)  =  a  mouth.] 
Bot. :  The  same  as  Stoma,  2.  (1),  (2). 

Stom  -  ox*  -  ys,  s.  [Gr.  a-rofia  (stoTna)  =  a 
mouth,  and  o^u's  (oxus)  =  sharp.] 

Entom.  :  A  genus  of  Muscidae.  Stomoxys 
calcitram  resembles  the  house-fly,  but  has  a 
long,  sharp  proboscis,  by  means  of  which  it 
sucks  the  blood  of  man  and  the  inferior 
animals. 

Stomp,  a.  &  V.    [Stamp.] 

*  Stond,  s.     [Stand.] 

1.  A  stop,  a  stand ;  an  impediment  or 
hindrance. 

"The  removiug  of  the  stands  and  impediments  of 
the  miud,  doth  often  clear  the  pna'^a^e,  aiid  curreiit 
to  a  luan'a  fortune." — Bacon:  tetter  to  Sir  Henri/ 
Saoille. 

2.  A  stand,  a  post,  a  station. 

*  3.  An  attack. 

"  On  th'  other  side,  th'  assiet;ed  cattle's  ward 
Their  stedfaat  ttonds  did  mightily  maiutaln." 
Spenser :  F.  Q.,  II.  xi.  16. 

*  stonde,  *  stond-en,  v.    [Stand,  v.\ 

stone,  *  ston,  *  Stoon,  s.  &  a.  [A.S.  stdn; 
cogn.  with  Dut.  steen;  leel.  steinn;  Dan.  & 
Sw,  sten ;  Ger.  stein ;  Goth,  stains ;  Russ. 
stiena^a.  wall;  Gr.  tm'a  (siia)  =  a  stone,  a 
pebble.] 

A.  As  sitbstantlve : 

I.  Ordinary  Lang^tage : 

1.  Literally : 

(i)  In  the  same  sense  as  II.  1. 

(2)  The  material  obtained  from  rocks  or 
stones  ;  the  kind  of  substance  they  produce. 

"  There  beside  of  marble  stone  was  built 
Aualtare."  Spensi-r .-  F.  g.,  I.  vlii  86. 

(3)  A  gem  ;  a  precious  stone. 

"I  thought  I  saw 
Wedges  of  gold,  great  anchors,  heaps  of  pearl, 
Icestiiuable  stones,  unvalued  jewels." 

Shakesp. :  Richard  III.,  i.  4. 

(4)  Something  made  of  stone  :  as — 

(a)  A  monument  erected  to  preserve  the 
memory  of  the  dead  ;  a  gravestone. 

"  Underneath  this  stone  doth  lie 
As  mucli  beauty  as  could  die." 
£(.-71  Jonson :  Epitaph  on  Queen  Elizabeth, 

*(&)  A  gun-flint. 

CO  Something  which  resembles  a  stone :  as — 

(a)  A  calcareous  concretion  in  the  kidneys 

or  bladder  ;  hence,  the  disease  arising  fiom 

a  calculus.    [Calculus,  2.J 

"  Fast  earthciuakea— ay,  aud  gout  and  stone." 

Tennyson ;  Lucretius,  163, 

(&)  The  nut  of  a  drupe  or  stone  fruit ;  the 
h*ixl  covering  enclosing  the  kernel,  and  itself 
enclosed  by  the  pericarp  ;  the  hard  and  bony 
eudocurp  of  a  drupaceous  fruit. 

"  Cracki;ig  the  sttynes  of  the  prunes," 

Sha/cesp.:  Aleusurefor  Jleasure,  it.  i. 

(c)  A  testicle. 

^  In  composition  used  by  the  old  herbal- 
ists for  an  orchis,  as  dog-ston&s  =  dog-orchis 
(Orchis  mascula). 

(d)  The  glass  of  a  mirror  ;  a  mirror. 

"  Lend  me  a  lookiug-gla^s  : 
If  that  her  breath  will  mist  or  staiu  the  stonm. 
Why  then  she  lives."  Shakesp.  :  Lear,  v.  i. 

*  (6)  A  hailstone. 

*  (7)  A  thunderbolt. 

"  The  gods  throw  stones  of  sulphur  on  me." 

SItakesp. :  Cymbeline,  v.  6. 

(8)  A  measure  of  weight  in  use  throughout 
the  north-west  and  central  countries  of 
Europe,  but  varying  much  in  different  places. 
The  Enghsh  imperial  standard  stone  is  a 
weight  of  14 lbs.  avoirdupois,  but  there  are 
stones  of  other  weights  for  particular  com- 
modities ;  thus  the  stone  of  butcher's  meat  or 
fish  is  8  lbs.,  of  cheese  16  lbs.,  of  hemp  32  lbs., 
of  glass  5  lbs.,  &c. 

2,  Fig. :  Used  as  the  symbol  of  hardness, 
torpidity,  or  insensibility  :  as,  He  has  a  heart 
of  st&ne. 

II.  Technically : 

1.  Petrol.,  Geol.,  Arch.,   &c.:    Stone  is  not 


used  as  a  technical  term  in  either  Petrology 
or  Geology,  though  it  enters  into  the  compo- 
sition of  words  in  those  sciences,  as  Portland- 
stone.  By  masons,  builders,  »&c.,  it  is  con- 
tinually used,  and  is  sj-iecially  contrasted  with 
brick  as  material  for  the  construction  of 
edifices.  ''That  portion  of  it,"  says  Weale, 
"which  is  used  for  buiUUng  purposes  is  a 
dense,  coherent,  brittle  substance,  sometimes 
of  a  granulated,  at  others  of  a  laminated 
structure,  these  qualities  varying  according 
to  its  chemical  constitution  and  the  mode 
in  which  it  has  been  deposited."  The  qual- 
ities which  render  a  building  stone  valu- 
able are  strength  to  resist  superincumbent 
pressure,  durability,  and,  a  capability  of 
being  easily  wrought.  The  chief  building 
Atones  at  present  in  use  are  granites  of  varioiM 
colors,  syenites,  porphyries,  sand-stones,  mill- 
stone grit,  dolomite,  marbles,  the  mountain 
limestone,  aud  othera.  The  art  of  working  in 
stone  is  of  greafantiquity,  the  Egyptians  being 
especially  celebrated  for  their  granite  edifices, 
obelisks,  sculptures,  Ac.  Among  the  Greeks 
marble  was  usually  employed  for  the  great 
temples  and  other  edifices. 

2.  Print, :  The  same  as  Imposing -stonb 
(q-v.). 

B.  As  adj.  :  Made  of  stone. 

"Stone  walls  do  not  a  prison  make, 
Nor  iron  bart  a  cage. ' 

Lovelace:  To  Althea,  from  Prison. 

T[  (1)  Artijicial  stone :  A  concreted  material 
used  for  many  purposes,  as  making  building 
blocks,  flagstones,  tiles,  vases,  statuary,  sewer- 
pipes,  &c.  Many  substances  have  been  used 
for  its  production.  That  which  has  been  used 
on  the  largest  scale,  and,  until  a  compara- 
tively recent  period,  exclusively,  was  cemented 
Roman,  or,  still  better,  Portland  cement, 
which  hardens  after  being  mixed  with  water. 
Ordinary  concrete  and  beton  are  of  this  class. 
Terra-cotta,  employed  for  architectilral  orna- 
ments, statuary,  &c.,  is  in  the  nature  of  a 
fine  brick. 

(2)  Meteoric  stone :  [Aerolite]. 

(3)  Philosopher's  stone:  [Philosopher's 
stone]. 

(4)  To  leave  ?io  stone  unturned :  To  use  all 
available  or  practicable  means  to  eff'ect  an 
object ;  to  omit  or  spare  no  exertions. 

Stone-age,  s,    [Age,  s.,  B.  3.] 

stone-axe,  s.  An  axe  with  two  some- 
what obtuse  edges,  used  in  spawling  and 
hewing  stone. 

stone-basil,  s. 

Bot. :  Melissa  Clinopodium. 

stone-bass,  s. 

Ichthy.  :  Polyption  cernium,  about  eighteen 
inches  long,  and  valued  for  the  table.  It 
occui's  round  the  European  coasts,  and  ia 
often  met  with  accompanying  floating  wood, 
being  attracted  by  the  small  marine  species 
generally  surrounding  such  objects  and  alford- 
ing  a  supply  of  food. 

stone-blind,  u.  Blind  as  a  stone ;  per- 
fectly blind. 

stone-blue,  s.  A  compound  of  indigo 
and  starch  or  whiting. 

stone-boat,  5. 

1.  A  barge  used  for  carrying  stones. 

2.  A  flat-bottomed  sled  for  hauling  heavy 
stones  for  short  distances. 

stone-boilers,  s.  pi. 

Anth/rop. :  Any  race  of  people  practising 
stone-boiling  (q.v.).  [Hide -boiling,  Pot* 
BOILCB,  A.  2.] 

"The  Australians,  at  least  in  modern  times,  moBt 
be  counted  as  stone-boilers." — Tylor:  Early  Hist.  JUan- 
kind  (ed.  1876),  p.  265. 

Stone-boiling,  s. 

Anthrop. :  (See  extract). 

"It  is  eren  likely  that  the  art  of  boiling,  as  com* 
,  monly  known  to  us,  may  have  been  develo]«d  through 
this  Intermediate  process,  which  I  proi>08e  to  call 
stone-boiling.  There  is  a  North  American  tril>e,  who 
received  from  their  neighbours  the  Ojibwas,  the  name 
of  AHslnabolns,  or  'stone-boilers,'  from  their  mode  of 
boiling  their  meat.  . . .  They  dig  a  hole  in  tl...  ground, 
take  a  piece  of  the  aiiiraal'a  raw  hide,  and  press  It 
down  with  their  hands  close  to  the  sides  of  the  hole, 
which  thus  becomes  a  sort  of  pot  or  basin.  This  they 
fill  with  water,  aud  they  make  a  number  of  stones 
red-hot  in  a  fire  close  by.  The  meat  is  put  into  th* 
water  and  the  stones  dropi)ed  in  till  the  meat  If 
boiled."— r^/ior  ••  Early  Fist.  Mankind  (ed.  1878),  p.  2ea. 

Stone-borer,  s. 

Zool. :  A  popular  name  for  any  of  the  Litho* 
phagi  (q.v.). 
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*  stone-bow,  s.  A  cross-bow  for  shoot- 
ing stones. 

"  O  fur  ft  stone-bow  to  hit  him  iu  the  eve." 

Shakesp. :  twelfth  Ni-jht,  IL  «. 

8tone-bra,niT>le,  s. 

Botany : 

1.  Rulnis  saxatilis,  a  bramble  having  the 
barren  stems  pruuumbent,  unarmed,  or  witli 
scattered  bristles,  trifoliate  leaves,  and  very 
aiiiall  petals.  Found  on  the  stony  banks 
of  subalpiue  and  alpine  rivnlets  in  Britain, 
Europe,  and  Asia  to  the  Himalayas. 

t  2.  Riihus  Chamcemorus.    (Ogiloie.') 

Stone-brash,  5. 

Agric. :  A  subsoil  composed  of  shattered 
rock  or  stone. 

stone-break,  s. 

Lot.:  Any  saxifrage  (q.v.).  Gerarde  calls 
Soxijraije  gnnmlata  the  Wliite  Stone-bi-eak, 
and  Chrysospknium  opposUifnlium  the  Golden 
btone-break.     (Britteii  £  Holland.) 

Stone-buck.  s.    The  steinbok  (q.v.). 

Stone-butter,  ».    A  sort  of  alum. 

stone-canal,  s.    [Sand-canal.] 

*  stone-cast,  s.  A  stone's  cast ;  as  far  as 
one  cunld  throw  a  stone. 

"  About  a  stone-cast  from  the  w.ill." 

Tennyson:  Mariana,  37. 

stone-cement,  s.  a  hard  composition 
of  the  iiatuiv  of  mortar,  whicli  will  harden 
and  foriii  a  water-tight  joint. 

stone-circles,  s.  Circles  of  standing 
stones,  OGcnniig  iu  the  British  Ibles,  where  they 
are  populiirly  kuown  as  Druidieal  circles;  iu 
t;i,-andiiiavia,  where  they  are  called  Dum-rings, 
or  Thing-Bleads ;  iu  France,  where  they  receive 
the  popular  uanie  of  Cromlech,  and  in  otiier 
countries.  All  these  titles  are  given  under  erro- 
ucousidea.'^,  since  the  origin  of  these  circles 
FH'i-edes  liistuiical  times,  and  there  is  little 
cviilence  as  to  their  purpose.  In  some  localities 
they  ai"e  very  numfruus,  and  acme  are  of  such 
size  and  weight  tliat  it  is  remarkable  how  they 
were  erected.  In  certain  places  they  seem  con- 
nected with  buriiil  custums. 

stone-coal,  s. 

Min. :  A  name  applied  in  America  and  Eng- 
land tfl  anthracite  (q-v,),  but  iu  Germany  it  ia 
used  to  distiugnish  the  cual  of  the  carboniferous 
formation  from  the  more  recent  Lignites  or 
Brown  Coals  (Ger.  braunkohle)  of  the  Tertiary 
period. 

Stone-cold,  a.  Cold  as  a  stone ;  very 
cold. 

•'  At  last  as  marble  rocke  he  standeth  still, 
Stone-cold  without ;  witliiii,  burutwith  loues  flame." 
Fairejax:  Godfrey  of  Bovlogne,  xxvii. 

Stone-color,  s.  &  a. 

A,  As  subst. :  The  color  of  a  stone;  a  gray- 
ish color. 

B.  As  ailj. :  Of  the  color  of  a  stone  ;  of  a 
grayish  color. 

stone-coral,  s.  Massive,  as  distinguished 
from  branched,  coral. 

stone-cray,  «.    A  distemper  in  hawks. 

Stone-cru?Jh,  s.  A  sore  on  the  foot  oc- 
casnmed  by  a  bruise,  or  as  if  by  a  bruise. 
(Prfiu.) 

stone-curlow,  stone-plover,  s. 

Omith. :  QHdiaiemiLs  scolopax  (^crepitans); 
called  also  the  Thick-knee,  Thicknee,  or  Nor- 
folk Plover.  An  European  bird,  whose  common 
name  comes  from  swellings  at  the  joints  in  the 
young. 

Stone-cutter,  s.  One  whose  occupation 
Is  to  cut  stones  for  building,  ornamental,  or 
other  purposes ;  a  machine  for  working  a 
face  on  a  stone  or  ashlar. 

"  A  stone-cutter'e  man  bad  the  resfculse  of  hia  lungB 
BO  stuffed  with  dust,  that,  Id  cutting,  tbe  knife  went 
as  if  through  a  heap  ol  aand."— /Jerftum;  Phyg.  TTteol. 

stone-cutting,  s.  The  business  or  occu- 
pation of  cutting  or  hewing  stones  for  walls, 
monuments,  &c 

stone-dead,  a.  Dead,  or  lifeless  as  a 
stone;  qnite  dead. 

"  Then  home  he  went,  and  left  the  Hart,  atone-dead,' 
Wordsworth  :  Bart-Leap  Well. 

stone-deaf,  a.  Deaf  as  a  stone,  perfectly 
deaf. 

Stone -dresser,  s.  One  who  dresses, 
Bhapes,  or  tools  stone  for  building  purposes. 

Stone-eater,  s.    [Stone-boreb.] 


stone-falcon,  stone-hawk,  s. 

Omith. :  The  merlin  (q.v.). 
"  Fi'uni  this  habit  of  peruhiiig  on  pieces  of  stone,  it 
has  (lui'ived  Uio  name  uf  stone-fntcon,  a  ttuie  which 
liHa  Iji-eu  ajjplioil  to  tliia  bird  iu  Gerumiiy  and  France 
as  well  as  in  England."— ^^'oorf.■  Uius.  Nat.  Hist.,  u.  77. 

Stone-fern,  s. 

Botany: 

1.  Cclenich  officinarnm.  So  named  because 
it  grows  on  stone  walls. 

2.  Allosorus  crispas.    {Britten  £  Holland.) 
Stone-fly,  s.    [Perla.] 
stoue-fougasse,  ». 

MU.-eng. :  A  mine  covered  with  stones. 

stone-ft*uit,  s.  Fruit  whose  seeds  are 
covered  with  a  hai-d  shell  enveloped  in  the 
pulp,  as  peaches,  plums,  cherries,  &c. ;  a  drupe. 
"  We  giLtheved  ripe  apricocks  and  ripe  plums  uiwu 
one  tree,  from  wliich  wa  expect  some  other  aurtu  of 
stone-fruit. " — Boyle. 

stonc-gall,  s. 

1.  The  name  given  by  quarrymcn  to  nodules 
or  round  masses  of  clay  often  occuri'iiig  in 
variegated  sandstone,  and  rendering  it  less 
valuable  as  a  building  stone. 

2.  The  same  as  Stannel  (q.v.). 
Stone-grig,  s. 

IdUhy. :  The  young  of  the  Mud-lamprey, 
Pelroiwyzon  hraiichialls. 

stone-hag,  s.  The  name  given  to  the 
pit-houses,  divided  into  apartments  by 
partition-walls,  and  all  strongly  lined  with 
stone,  so  as  to  be  the  favourite  quarry  of  the 
road-menders,  jirubably  2,000  or  a, 000  years 
old,  found  in  such  numerous  clusters  at 
Goatliland  and  elsewliere  in  the  easterly 
moorlands  of  north  Yorkshire.  (Geatlcin.aiis 
Magazine,  May,  18(31,  p.  503.) 

Stone-hammer,  s.  A  chipping  hammer 
used  by  stone-masons  in  rough-dressing  stone. 

*  stone-hard,  a.  Hard  as  stone,  unfeel- 
ing.    (Shakesjf.) 

stone-harmonicon,  s.  A  musical  in- 
strument consisting  of  a  number  of  bars  or 
slabs  of  stone  supported  on  wood  or  straw, 
and  played  like  the  dulcimer. 

Stone-hatch,  s. 

Omith. :  (See  extract). 

"  The  nest  ia  only  a  slitrht  hollow  In  the  sand,  In 
which  its  four  eggs  Jire  deijosited ;  but  sometimea  tliia 
cavity  is  liued  or  covered  with  a  number  of  small 
Btouea  itbout  the  aize  of  peas,  upon  which  the  eggs  iire 
laid.  JUid  tliia  habit  haa  gained  fur  the  Ringed  Plover 
{JBgialitis  hiaticula]  in  some  cimntiea  the  iirovmcial 
name  of  stone-liatc]u"~YarreU :  Brit.  Birds  (ed.  Uh), 
iii.  258. 

stone-hawk,  ».    [Stone-falcon.) 
Stone-head,  ». 

Mining:  The  rock  immediately  below  the 
alluvial  deposit. 

stone-hearted,  a.  Hard-hearted,  piti- 
less, unfeeling,  stony-hearted. 

stone-hore,  stone-hot,  s. 

Bat.  :  (1)  Sedum  acre  (Britten  &  Holland) ; 
S.  reflexum  (Prior). 

*  stone-horse,  s.  A  horse  not  castrated, 
an  entire  horse. 

"The  Scythians  chuse  rather  *;o  use  their  mares  In 
warre-aervice  thau  their  stone-horses." — P.  Holland  : 
Pliny,  bk.  viii.,  ch.  xlii. 

stone-house,  if.    A  house  built  of  stone. 
stone-jug,  s.    A  prison.    (Slang.) 
Stone-lichen,  s. 

Bat. :  Parmeliafahlunensis.    (Ros9iter.) 

Stone-lily,  a.     [Bnchinite,  ENCRINtre.] 

stone-lugger,  &. 

Ichthy. ;  Campostoma,  an  American  genus 
of  Carps. 

Stone-marten,  a. 

Zool.  :  MiisUla  foiim,  a  species  allied  to  the 
Pine-marten  (q.v.),  from  which  it  dilfers  in 
cranial  and  dental  characters,  and  in  having 
tbe  throat  white  instead  of  yellow.  It  is 
also  known  as  the  Common  or  Beech  Marten. 
It,  with  the  Pine  Marten,  is  a  native  of 
Europe. 

stone-mason,  s.  One  who  dresses  stones 
for  building  or  other  purposes ;  one  who 
builds  with  stone. 

stone-merchant,  s.  One  who  deals  in 
building,  jiaving,  or  other  stone. 


*  stone-mortar,  s.  A  lai'^e  mortar  for- 
merly used  in  siegis  for  throwing  a  niiish  -if 
small  stones  or  hand-grenades  upon  an  ad- 
vancing enemy. 

Stone-oak,  s. 

Bot.  :  Lithocarpus  javensiSj  a  mastwort ; 
named  from  tlie  hardness  of  its  fruit. 

stone-ochre,  s.  An  earthy  oxi<le  of  iron 
which  forms  a  yellow  pigment  of  (;onsiderable 
l)eimanence  in  oil  or  water-colours. 

stone-oil,  s.     Rock-oil,  petroleum. 

stone-orpine,  s. 

Bot. :  iSedu'in  rejlexum.  Corrupted  into 
Stone-hore  or  ytonor. 

Stone-parsley,  s. 

Bot.  :  Slson  Amomiim. 

stone-pillar,  s.  A  stfiniling-stone;  a 
monolith  woitihipped  as  the  representative 
or  (jiubodiineiit  of  a  deity.  [Pillar-deity, 
Pillar-symbol,  Stone-worship.] 

"  A  curious  iuiiuiry.  whether  thia  iJo'Ht  of  Ireland, 
on  the  utmost  western  vergL;  of  Eiiroije,  bf.  not  the 
Ifiat  spot  in  Chridtmiiiudi  iu  which  a  tiacB  can  now  ba 
found  of  stone-fjillar  \vuisiiii>."~Nuttis  <t  Queries,  b'ub. 
7,  1852,  V.  Ul. 

stone-pine.  s. 

Bot.  :  Piiius  Pinea;  a  tree  about  sixty  feet 
high,  with  cones  live  inches  in  length,  the 
kernels  of  wliich  are  eaten  in  Itiily,  France, 
and  China.  It  is  the  ttitus  (pitus)  of  Dios- 
corides. 

Stone-pit,   s.     A  pit  or  quurry  wher 

stone  is  dug. 

stone-pitch,  s.    Hard,  inspissated  pitch. 

stone-plant,  a.    [Lithophvte.] 

stone-plover,  a.    [Stone-curlew.] 

stone-pock,  s.  An  acrid  and  hard 
pimple  which  suppurates. 

*  stone-priest,  s.    A  lecherous  priest. 
Stone-quarry,  ».    A  stone-pit  (q.v.). 
stone-rag,  stone-raw,  s.  [Stane-raw.] 
stone-rollers,  s.  pi.    [Eed-horses.] 
stone-root,  s. 

Bot. :  CoUinsonia  canadensis,  a  labiate  plant, 
having  liglit-yellow  flowers  with  a  lemon-like 

odour.      [HORSE-BALM.] 

stone-seed,  «. 

Bot. :  Lithospermum,  ojicinale,  the  Common 
Groinwell. 

*  stone-shot,  s. 

1.  An  early  form  of  projectile  for  a  cannon, 
consisting  of  a  lump  or  ball  of  stone. 

2.  The  distance  to  which  a  stone  can  be 
shot  or  cast ;  a  stone's  cast.  (Tennyson : 
Priiicess,  V.  51.) 

Stone-snipe,  s.    [Stone-curlew.] 

stone-squarer,  s.  One  who  forms  stonea 
into  square  shapes ;  a  stone-cutter.  (1  Kings 
V.  18.) 

Stone-still,  a.  or  adv.  Still  as  a  stone; 
perfectly  still. 

"I  will  stand  sfone-still." 

Shakesp. :  King  John,  iv.  1. 

stone-toter,  s. 

Ichthy. :  Exoglossum,  an  American  genua 
of  Carps.    Called  also  Cut-lipa. 

Stone-wall,  ».    A  wall  built  of  stones, 

stone-ware,  s.  A  species  of  potter's  or 
ceramic  ware  largely  in  use  for  domestic  and 
other  purposes. 

"The  stone-ware  of  London  la  made  of  pipe-clay 
from  Doiaetshire  and  Devoiiabiie,  c.ilciued  and  (ground 
flint  from  Stafford  shire,  aud  sand  frojii  Wuolwich  and 
Charlton.  The  dry  clay  ia  pulverized  nud  sifted.  The 
int'iedients  are  coiiipuuiided  in  diHeieiit  proportions, 
according  to  the  fineness  of  the  ware,  ita  siae,  and 
purpose.  The  ronnd  articles  are  turned  on  a  wheel, 
dried,  and  ahaved  in  a  lathe.  Articles  of  oilier  shapea 
are  moulded  The  articles  are  then  aticked  in  the 
kiln,  with  pieces  of  well-sanded  clay  placed  'ittween 
theia,  to  prevent  their  adhering.  A  slow  fire  dissi- 
pateh  the  moisture,  and  tbe  heal  ,8  then  raiaed  until 
the  flame  iind  ware  have  the  same  colour.  The  glaze 
ia  then  added  by  pouring  twenty  or  thirty  ladlefuls  of 
common  salt  into  the  top  of  the  kiln.  This  is  vola- 
tilized by  heat,  becomes  attached  to  the  snrfiice  of  the 
ware,  and  is  decomposed,  the  muriatic  acid  flying  off 
and  leaving  the  soda  behind  it  to  form  a  fine  thin 
glaze  on  the  ware,  which  resists  ordinary  acids."— 
Knight:  Diet.  Mechanics,  a.  v.  Stone-ivare. 

stone -work,  s.  Work  consi.sting  oi 
stone  ;  mnsons  work  of  stone. 

"They  make  two  walls  with  flat  atones,  and  fill  the 
space  with  earth,  and  so  they  continue  the  stone- 
work."—Mortimer. 


hoiU  h^;  p6ht,  j6^1;  cat,  ^ell,  chorus, 
Hsiocu  -tdau  =  sh^n.    -tion,  -sioii  =  shun 


9hln.  hen^h ;  go,  &em ;  thin,  this ;  sin,  as ;  eirpect,  Xenophon,  exist,    ph  =  fc 
;  -tion,  -$ion  =  zhon.   -cious,  -tioua,  -sious  -  siius.   -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  hel,  d^L 
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Stone-worship,  s. 

Coviimr.  Religimis  :  Divine  honours  paid  to 
stones,  either  as  the  einbodiments  or  tlie  re- 
presentatives of  deities.  It  is  a  part  of  stock- 
aud-stone  worsliip,  dating,'  from  remote  an- 
ticiuity,  and  was  once  widely  spread,  tirote 
(Hist.  Greece,  iv.  132)  noies  thiit  it  existed 
auiungtlie  ancient  Greeks;  Tacitus  (Hi^?.,  ii. 
3)  describes  a  conical  pillar  wliich  stood  in- 
stead of  an  image  to  represent  the  Paphian 
Venus,  and  adds,  "ratio  in  obscuro,"  and 
Isaiah  Ivii.  G  shows  that  it  was  not  unknown 
among  tlie  Jews.  It  lingered  on  in  France 
and  Europe  till  the  Early  Middle  Ages  (Lub- 
bock ;  Orig.  Civil,  (ed.  1S82),  p.  307),  in  Norway 
till  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century  (NiUson: 
FritiilUve.  Inhabitants  of  ScawliTiavia^  i>.  241), 
and,  according  to  Lord  Roden  (Progress  of 
Reformation  iti.  JreUcnd,  pp.  51-54),  the  is- 
landers of  Inniskea,  otf  tlie  coast  of  Mayo, 
worshipped  a  stone,  and  whenever  u  sturili 
arose  biismight  it  to  send  a  wreck  on  the 
coast.  Tylor,  coupling  the  fact  that  stone- 
worship  survived  to  the  Early  Middle  Ages  in 
England  and  France  with  tlie  circumstance 
that  groups  of  standing  stones  are  set  up  in 
India  to  represent  deities,  suggests  "that  men- 
hirs, cionilechs,  &c.,may  be  idols,  and  circles 
and  lines  of  idols,  woi-shipped  by  remotely 
ancient  dwellers  in  the  land  as  representatives 
or  embodiments  of  their  gods."    [Stylite.] 

"This  stmie-worihip  among  the  Hindus  seeina  a 
Burvival  of  a  rite  beloiigiug  originally  to  a  low  civili- 
zation, in-oiMthly  -A  i-ifce  of  the  rude  indiseues  of  the 
laud."— r^/^or     I'rim  Cult.  (ed.  1873),  ii.  184. 

Stone's  cast,  stone's  throw,  s.     The 

distance  to  which  a  stone  can  be  thrown  by 
tiie  hand. 

"  The  new  building  will  be  within  a,  stone's  throw  of 
the  R\ii^\jrA&!i^"— Daily  Telegraph,  Mtirch  14,  1887. 

8tdne'-9hat,  s.  [Eng.  stone,  s.,  and  chat  (1),  s.] 
Ornith.  :  i^axicola  rubicola.  The  colour 
varies  according  to  the  season  :  in  an  adult 
male  in  summer  the  head,  throat,  and  small 
coverts  of  the  wings  ai-e  black,  the  borders  of 
each  feather  ruddy  brown,  white  spots  on  the 
sides  of  the  neck,  on  the  wings  above,  and  on 
the  rump,  under  parts  ruddy,  wings  brown, 
tail-feathers  white  at  the  base,  on  the  other 
parts  dark  brown.  The  colours  of  the  female 
are  less  bright,  and  ttie  white  spots  on  the 
sides  of  tlie  neck  are  smaller.  The  Stonechat 
occurs  all  the  year  in  Britain,  though  many 
migrate  southwards  for  the  winter.  It  is  rather 
smaller  than  the  robin,  frequents  furze-clad 
commons  or  heaths,  where  it  perches  upon 
stones,  darting  forth  in  pursuit  of  some  insect, 
and  then  returning  to  the  same  spot.  The 
nest  is  built  in  April  of  moss  and  grass,  hair 
and  feathers ;  eggs  pale  grayish  blue,  with 
some  reddish-brown  spots  at  the  larger  end. 
It  occurs  in  India,  Asia  Minor,  &c.,  as  well 
as  throughout  Europe.  Called  also  Stone- 
smith,  Stone-smich,  Stone-chatter,  Stoneclink, 
and  Moor-titling. 

Stone'-crop,  s.  [Eng.  stone,  s.,  and  crop  =  a 
top,  a  bunch  of  flowers ;  so  called  because  the 
typical  species,  Sedum  acre,  grows  on  stone 
walls,  and  has  dense  tufts  of  flowere.  (Prior.y] 
Bat. :  Any  species  of  the  genus  Sedum  (q.v.), 
and  specially  the  Common  or  Biting  Stone- 
crop,  Sedum  acre. 

%  The  Great  Stonecrop  is  (1)  Cotyledon  Urn- 
hUicus,  and  (2)  Sedum  album ;  the  Shrub 
Stonecrop  is  Suceda  fruticosa. 

Stone,  *stene,  v.t    [Stone,  &] 
L  Literally : 

1.  To  pelt,  beat,  or  kill  with  stones. 

"  And  the  husbandmen  took  his  servanta,  and  beat 
one  and  killed  another,  aadstoned  another." — Mattfttw 
xxt  35. 

2.  To  face  or  wall  with  stones  :  as,  To  stone 
a  well. 

3.  To  cover,  spread,  or  repair  with  stones. 

"  Many  of  the  orchards  are  more  than  a  mile  from 
the  town,  no  ttoned  roads  leading  to  theia"— Field. 
Feb.  26,  1887. 

4.  To  free  from  stones  :  as.  To  stone  raisins. 
•  n.  Fig. :  To  harden  ;  to  make  like  stone. 
"  O  perjnr'd  woman  1  thon  dost  stone  my  heart." 

Shakesp.  :  Othello,  v.  2. 

•  Stone'-less,  a.    [Eng.  stonx,  s. ;  -less.]   Free 
from  or  destitute  of  stones. 

"  Netting,  for  which  the  river  is  far  too  well  adapted 
owiue  to  ita  stonelesa,  gravelly  bottom.'— j'^Mina 
Gazette,  Jan.  SO.  1886. 

*Btdn'-en,  u,.    [Eng.  stance);  -en.]    Of  stone; 
Btone. 

"  He  forsothe  arerlde  a  ttonen  Bigne."—  Wpi^iffe : 
OmietU  xzv.  14. 


Ston'-er,  s.  [Eng.  s/on(e); -er.]  One  who  stones. 

"  It  was  the  character  of  Jerusalem  to  be  the  killer 
of  the  prophets,  and  the  ttoner  of  them  who  were  sent 
unto  her.  —tfarrott .-  On  the  Creed. 

Stone^'-field,  s.    [Eng.  stone,  s.,  aixdfield.] 
Geog. :  A  parish  in  Oxfordshire,  three  and  a 
half  miles  W.N.W.  from  Woodstock. 

Stonesfield-slate,  s. 

Geol. :  A  slightly  oolitic,  shelly  limestone 
occurring  at  Stonesfield.  It  forms  large, 
lenticular  masses,  embedded  in  sand  only  six 
feet  thick,  but  is  very  rich  in  organic  remains. 
It  contains  pebbles  of  a  rock  very  similar  to, 
if  not  identical  with  itself.  Of  plants  it  con- 
tains about  twelve  fern  genera ;  specially, 
Peeopteris,  Sphenopteris,  and  TEeniopteris  ;  a 
cycad,  conifer;*,  Thuyites,  and  Araucaria,  an 
endogen  like  Pandanus.  Of  animal  remains, 
the  elytia  of  beetles,  some  resembling  Bu- 
jirestis;  reptiles,  specially  Ichthyosaurus, 
Plesiusaurus,  Cetiosaurus,  Teleosaurus,  Mega- 
losaurus,  and  Rhamphorhynchus  ;  ten  species 
of  marsupials  of  the  genera  Amphilestes, 
Phascolotherium,  and  Stereoguathus.  The 
Stones ti eld-slate  lies  at  the  base  of  the  Great 
Oiilite,  and  is  developed  in  Oxfordshire,  North 
Northamptonshire,  and  Lincolnshire.   (Lyell.) 

stones'-mic-kle,  stdne'-smit9h,s.  [Etym. 
of  second  element  doubtful.]  The  Stonechat 
(q.v.). 

Stone'-wort,  s.  [Eng.  stone,  and  wort ;  from 
the  calcareous  deposits  on  its  stalk.] 

Bot. :  (1)  The  genus  Chara  (Prior);  (2)  The 
genus  Nitella. 

*St6n'-l-fy,  v.t.  [Eng.  s(07W,i  connect.  ;  suff. 
-fy.]    To  petrify. 

"  A  shell-Qsh  ston^ed."~Solland ;  Cainden,  p.  863. 

Ston'-i-l^,  ody.  [Eng.  stony;  -ly.]  In  a 
stony  manner;  with  stony  coldness  or  unim- 
pressiveness  ;  coldly,  harshly,  inflexibly. 

8tdn'-i-ness,  *  ston-y-ness,  s.  [Eng. 
stony;  -Tiess,] 

1.  Lit. :  The  quality  or  state  of  being  stony 
or  abounding  with  stones. 

"  The  name  [Hexton]  really  owes  its  original  to  the 
natural  stontJiess  of  the  place."— Z/eomfi .'  Glossary  to 
R.  Gloucester,  p,  657. 

2.  Fig. :  Hardness  of  heart  or  mind. 

Ston'-^,  a.     [Eng.  5(07i(e)  ;  -3/.] 

1.  Lit.  :  Pertaining  to,  made  or  consisting 
of,  abounding  in,  or  resembling  stone. 

"Salt  water  which  had  filtered  through  a  rtony 
beach."— CooA  .■  Secortd  Voyage,  bk.  ii.,  ch.  vllL 
n.  Figuratively : 

*  1.  Petrifying ;  converting  to  stone. 
"  And  ttony  horrour  all  her  sceucea  flld." 

Spemer :  F.  q.,  I.  vi.  87. 

2.  Hard,  cruel,  pitiless,  inflexible,  unre- 
lenting. 

"  My  heart  is  tum'd  to  stone  ;  and  while  'tia  mine. 
It  flhall  be  stony,"  Shakesp. :  2  ffenry  VI.,  v.  2. 

3.  Cold,  hard,  unimpressive. 

"  He  responded  only  with  a  stony  staro."— Daily 
Telegraph,  Sept.  12,  1885. 

4.  Obdurate,  perverse,  stubborn;  morally 
hard  or  hardened. 

Stony-coral,  s. 

Zool.  (PL) :  Any  coral  of  stony  structure. 
[Stone-coral.]  Spec,  any  one  of  the  Coral- 
liose,  a  sub-family  of  Gorgonidae. 

Stony-hard,  ». 

Bot. :  Lithospermum  officinale, 

stony-hearted,  a.  Hard-hearted ;  In- 
sensible to  feeling  ;  unfeeling,  obdurate. 

"  Eight  yards  of  uneven  ground  is  threescore  and 
too  miles  fufoot  with  me,  and  the  stony-hearted  villaiia 
know  ii.'— Shakesp. :  l  Benry  IV.,  ii  2. 

stood,  "pret.  &  pa.  par,  of  v.    [Stand,  v.] 

Stook,  s.  [Low  Ger.  stuke ;  Ger.  stauch  =  a 
heap.]  A  shock  of  corn,  consisting,  when  of 
full  size,  of  twelve  sheaves. 
I  . "  Aa  soon  as  the  com  there  (mostly  oats)  begins  to 
ripen,  the  grouse  in  large  numbers  come  down  from 
the  neighlxiuriuK  moors  to  it,  and,  when  cut  and  iu 
atook,  they  may  be  seen  at  feeding  time  busy  enough 
on  the  shocks  and  stubblei."— ^eZc2,  Idarch  13,  1686. 

Stook,  V.t.  [Stock,  s.]  To  set  or  make  up,  as 
sheaves  of  corn,  in  stooks  or  shocks.   (Scotch.) 

"  still  shearing  and  clearing 
The  tither  stonked  raw." 
Bums :  To  the  Quidvrife  o'  Wauchope  ffoiue. 

Btook'-er,  s.  [Eng.  stook,  v. ;  -er.]  One  who 
sets  up  sheaves  in  stooks  or  shoclts  in  the 
harvest- tield. 


stool,  *  stole,  ^  stoole,  '^  stoale,  *  stoulOv. 

.?.  [A.S.  st6l  =  a,  seat,  a  throne;  cogn.  with 
Dut.  stoel  ~  a  chair,  seat,  stool ;  Icel.  st6U ; 
Dan.  &  Sw.  stol=  a  chair ;  Goth,  stols  =  a  seat ; 
O.  H.  Ger.  stuol,  stital ;  Ger.  stuhl;  Rusa.  siirf 
=  a  table  ;  Lith.  stdlas  =  a  table.] 
L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  A  kind  of  seat  without  a  back,  usually  a 
square  or  circular  block  supported  on  three  or 
four  legs.  Stools  are  named  from  their  ctm- 
struction,  as  a  folding-s(oo2;  or  from  their 
purpose,  a  camp-s(ooi,  a  foot-s(ooi,  a  inuslc- 
stool,  &c. 

"  Fetch  me  a  itool  hither." 

Shakesp. :  2  Henry  VF.,  It  1. 

2.  The  seat  used  in  evacuating  the  bowels  ; 
hence,  an  evacuation,  a  discharge  from  tlie 
bowels. 

3.  The  root  or  stump  of  a  timber-tree,  which 
throws  up  shoots ;  also  the  set  or  cluster  of 
shoots  thus  produced. 

"  When  a  grene  tree  is  cut  in  sunder  in  the  middle, 
and  the  part  cut  off  is  carried  three  acres  bredth  froia 
the  stocke,  and  returning  again  to  the  stoule,  shall 
loine  therewith,  &  begin  to  oud  and  bear  fruit  alter 
the  former  manor,  by  reason  of  the  aap  renewing  th& 
accustomed  nourishment  :  then  (I  say)  may  tJ>ere  be 
hope  that  such  euils  shall  cease  and  dimiuish." — 
Hotinshed :  Hist.  £ng.,  bk.  vii.,  ch.  vli. 

4.  The  mother-plant  from  which  young 
plants  are  propagated  by  layering. 

5.  A  decoy-bird.  [In  this  sense  probably  » 
corruption  of  stale  (q.  v.).J    (Amer.) 

II.  Technically : 

1.  Agric.  :  A  frame  of  four  growing  corn- 
stalks, tied  together  to  form  a  support  for  a 
corn-shock. 

2.  Brick-making:  A  stand  for  a  brickmaker. 
"  The  present  output  is  at  the  rate  of  }tOO,000  brlcbft 

a  week  ;  hut  it  is  proposed  to  lay  down  twelve  moro 
stools,  by  which  the  company's  make  can  be  increased 
to  30,000,000  per  annum,  or  more  than  double  tbtt- 
present  yield.  '—Daily  Telegraph,  Nor.  33,  1B&8. 

3.  Shipbuilding: 

(1)  PI. :  Chocks  beneath  the  transoms  for 
the  attachment  of  the  fashion-pieces. 

(2)  A  piece  of  plank  fastened  to  a  ship'a- 
side  to  receive  the  bolting  of  the  gallery. 

(3)  A  small  channel  on  a  ship's  side  for  con- 
taining the  dead-eyes  of  the  back-stays. 

U  (1)  Stool  of  a  window^  Window  stool : 
Arch.  :  The  flat  piece  upon  which  the  win- 
dow shuts  down,  corresponding  to  the  sill  of   > 
a  door. 

*  (2)  Stool  of  repentance :  An  old  applianca 
for  punishment  iu  the  discipline  of  the  Kirk, 
of  Scotland,  somewhat  analogous  to  the  pil- 
lory. It  was  elevated  above  the  congregation. 
In  some  places  there  was  a  seat  in  it,  but  it 
was  generally  without,  and  the  person  who  had 
been  guilty  of  fornication  stood  or  sat  therein 
for  three  Sundays,  in  tlie  forenoon  ;  and  after 
sermon  was  called  upon  by  name  and  sur- 
name, the  beadle  or  kirk  officer  briiigiTig  the 
oflender,  if  refratitory,  forwards  to  his  pust ;, 
and  then  the  preacher  proceeded  to  adm'tni- 
tion.  Here  too  were  set  to  public  view  adul- 
terers ;  only  tliese  were  habited  in  a  coarstj 
canvas.  Gradually  the  harsher  features  ol 
the  punishment  were  modified,  ami  it  had 
itself  nearly  everywhere  disappeared  by  tho^ 
end  of  the  eighteenth  century. 

*  Stool-ball,  s.  A  game  at  ball,  formerly- 
played  by  young  women. 

"The  game  of  stooJ-baU.the  rudimentary  form  of 
cricket  ...  is  not  extinct."— S«(urrfow  Review,  FelC 
16,  1864,  p.  229. 

Stool-bent,  s. 

Bot. :  Juncus  sguarrosus. 
Stool-end.  s. 

Mining :  A  poi'tion  of  the  rock  left  unworked 
for  the  purpose  of  supporting  the  rest. 

stool-pigeon,  s.  a  pigeon  used  as  a 
decoy  to  attract  others ;  hence,  a  person  used 
as  a  decoy  for  others ;  a  decoy,  [Stool,  s.,  I.  5.) 

Stool,  v.i.    [Stool,  s.] 

Agric. :  To  tiller,  as  grain ;  to  shoot  out 
stems  from  the  root. 

"  Cutting  the  saplings  where  they  stooled  too  doM. 
together.'  —BUickmori :  Loma  Doone,  ch,  zxxrill. 

8to6m,  v.t.    [Stum.] 

8to6p.  ""Stoupe,  v.i.  &t.  [A.S.  st-apian^ 
cogn,  with  O.  Dut.  stuypen  =  to  bow;  leeL 
stupa  ;  Sw.  stupa  =  to  fall,  to  tilt.  From  thfr 
same  root  as  steep.} 

A.  Intransitive : 

1.  To  bend  the  body  downward  and  for* 


Qte,  «a,t,  fire,  amidst,  what,  tail,  fother;  we.  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  th^re;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  p5t» 
or.  wore,  wqU,  worlc,  whd,  son;  mute,  oiib,  cure,  ijnlte,  cur,  rfile.  foU;  try,  Sj^rian.    »,  ce  =  e;  ey  =  a;  qu  =  tw. 
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I         ward ;   to  hend  (iown  the  head  aad  upper 
j  part  of  the  body. 

*  Stoopivg  lowly  down,  with  loosen 'd  zones. 
Throw  each  behind  your  backsyour  mighty  mother's 
bones."  Dryden:  Ovid;  Metamorphoses i, 

2.  To  bend  or  lean  forward  with  the  head 
and  shoulders  ;  to  walk  or  stand  with  the 
back  bowed  or  bent ;  to  become  bent  or  bowed 
in  the  back  ;^  as,  Men  stoop  from  age  or  in- 
firmity. 

3.  To  come  down,  as  on  a  prey,  as  a  hawk ; 
to  pounce,  to  swoop,  to  drop. 

"  Here  stands  my  dove  ;  stoop  at  her,  if  you  dare." 
B^nJomon:  Alcheinist,  v.  3. 

•  4.  To  sink  when  on  the  wing  ;  to  alight. 

"  Satan  ready  now 
To  stoop  with  wearied  wlugs  and  willing  feet. 
On  the  bare  outside  of  this  world." 

MUton:  P.  £.,  iii.  "3. 
5.  To  descend  ftom  rank  or  dignity ;    to 
condescend  ;  to  lower  one's  self. 

"Danby,  on  the  other  hand,  rather  than  relinquish 
Wa  great  place,  sometimes  stooped  to  compliaiices 
■which  caused  him  bitter  pain  and  shame."— Jl/«couia^  ; 
Bitt.  Eng.,  ch.  ii. 

*  6,  To  yield,  to  submit,  to  bend,  to  give 
way. 


*  7.  To  give  way  under  pressure ;  to  bend. 
"  The  grass  stoops  not,  she  treads  on  it  so  light." 

ahakesp. :  Venus  &  Adonis,  1,028. 

B.  Transitive : 

1.  To  bend  or  bow  downward  and  forward  ; 
to  bow  down. 

"  Stooping  his  pinions'  ahadowy  away 
Upon  the  uighted  pilgrim's  way." 

Scott :  Lady  qfthe  Lake,  ii.  83. 

*  2.  To  bend  or  bow  down ;  to  abase,  to 
humble,  to  debase. 

"  Before  his  sister  should  her  body  stoc^ 
To  such  pollution." 

Sliafcesp.  :  Measure/or  Measure,  ii.  4. 

3.  To  cause  to  incline  downward  ;  to  bend 
forward,  to  slant :  as,  To  stoop  a  cask  of  ale. 

4.  To  cause  to  submit  or  give  way ;  to  over- 
come, to  submit. 

■toop  (1),  *  stoiip,  s.    [Stoop,  «.] 

1.  The  act  of  stooping  or  bending  the  head 
and  upper  part  of  the  body  forward  and  down- 
ward ;  an  liabitual  bend  or  bow  of  the  back 
or  shoulders  :  as,  He  walks  with  a  stoop. 

*  2.  Descent  from  dignity  or  superiority ; 
«t  of  condescension. 

*  3.  The  fall  or  swoop  of  a  bird  on  its  prey. 

"  Now  I  will  wander  through  the  air. 
Mount,  make  a  stoop  at  every  fair." 

Waller:  To  the  Mutable  Fair. 

*  ^  To  give  the  stoop :  To  yield,  to  knock 
nnder, 

8to6p  (2),  *  StOpe,  *  Stdup,  s.  [A.S.  stedp 
=  a  cup  ;  cogn.  with  Dat.  stoop  =  a  gallon  ; 
Icel.  staup=ii.  stoup,  a  beaker,  a  cup;  Sw. 
stop  =  a  measure,  about  three  pints  ;  O.  H. 
Ger.  staup,  stouph;  Ger.  stauf.]  A  vessel  of 
liquor,  a  Ilagon. 

"  Set  me  the  stoops  of  wine  upon  that  table," 

Shakesp. :  Eandet,  v.  2. 

Stoop  (3),  s.     [Etym.  doubtful;  cf.  stub.] 

1.  A  post  fastened  in  the  earth  ;  a  stump. 

"It  might  be  known  hard  by  au  aiicient  stoop. 
Where  grew  an  oak  in  elder  dayM." 

Tancred  &  Oistnunda. 

2.  A  pillar. 

^  (1)  stoop  and  room : 

Mining :  The  same  as  Post  and  stall.  [Post 
(i),  s.,  H  5.] 

(2)  Stoop  and  roop,  st-oup  and  roup:  Com- 
pletely, altogether.    {Scotch.') 

Bto6p  (4),  s.  [Dut.  stoep.'\  The  steps  at  the 
entrance  of  a  house ;  door-steps  ;  a  porch 
witti  a  balustrade  and  seats  on  the  sides. 
{Amer.) 

"He  came  on  to  the  stoop  anJ  whispered  to  the 
T&v.ve."— English  lllust.  Magazine,  August,  1864,  p.  699. 

Bto6p'-er,  s.  [Eng,  stoop^  V.  ;  -er.]  One  who 
stoops  or  bends  the  body  forward. 

8to6p -ing,  pr.  par.  or  a.     [Stoop,  v.] 

8to6p'-ing~l^,  adv.  [Eng.  stooping ;  -ly.] 
In  a  stooping  manner  or  position ;  with  a 
stoop. 

"To  tread  softly,  to  walk  Ktoopingly."—ReliguiCB 
WoUonianoB,  p.  2QCi. 

Stodr,  o.  &  8.    [Stouk.] 

Btodr,  v.i.  [Cf.  stir  and  Wei.  ystvyr^a.  stir,  a 
bustle.]  To  rise  in  clouds,  as  dust  or  smoke, 
iProv.) 


Stoot'-er,  s.  [Dut.  &  H.  Ger.  stoszer.']  A 
small  silver  coin  in  Holland,  valued  at  two 
and  a  half  stivers,  or  about  ^Ive  cents, 

stooth'-ing,  3.    [Etym.  doubtftd.] 

Arch.  :  A  provincial  term  for  battening. 

stop,  ^Stoppe.  v.t  &i.  [A.S.  stoppian ;  cogn, 
with  Dat.  stoppe7i  =  to  till,  to  stuff,  to  stop; 
Sw.  stoppa;  Dan.  stoppe;  Ger.  stop/en;  Ital. 
stoppare,  from  Low  Lat.  stupo  =  to  stop  up 
with  tow,  to  stop,  from  Lat.  stupa,  stuppa 
=  tow  ;  Gr.  o-ruTnj,  (rrvirin}  (stupe^  stuppc)  ; 
O.'  Sp.  estopar;  Fr.  Uouper.] 

A.  Transitive : 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  To  close  up  by  fllting,  stuffing,  or  other- 
wise obstructing  ;  to  fill  up  a  cavity  or  cavities 
in. 

"  She  cut  off  her  aho  aole. 
And  stopped  therewith  the  hole." 

Skelton :  Minour  Rumming. 

2.  To  stanch  or  cause  to  cease  bleeding. 

"  Have  by  some  surgeon  .  .  . 
To  stop  his  wounds,  feat  he  do  bleed  to  death." 

Shakesp.  -.  Mei-chant  of  Venice,  iv.  1. 

*  3.  To  fill  entirely. 

"  stopping  my  greedy  ear  with  their  bold  deeds." 
Shakesp. :  2  Henry  IV.,  i.  1. 

4.  To  obstruct ;  to  render  impassable. 

"  Sad  Oreusa  stopp'd  my  way, " 

Ut-yden  :  Virgil ;  ^neid  Ii.  fll6. 

5.  To  impede ;  to  stand  or  set  one's  self  in 
the  way  of;  to  arrest  the  progress  of ;  to  pre- 
vent from  pro3;ii5S3  or  passage. 

"Hs  stopped  the  fliers." 

Shakesp. :  Coriolanus,  ii.  2. 

6.  To  cause  to  cease  working  or  acting  :  as. 
To  stop  an  engine. 

7.  To  restrain,  to  hinder ;  to  suspend  the 
action  of;  as.  To  stop  the  execution  of  a 
decree. 

8.  To  leave  off,  to  desist  from :  as,  You 
must  stop  that  kabit. 

9.  To  repress,  to  suppress  ;  to  put  down,  to 
finish. 

"  Send  succours  and  stop  the  rage  betime," 

Shakesp. :  2  Henry  VI.,  iiL  1, 

10.  To  check  or  hinder  in  utterance ;  to 
silence. 

"  We  shall  stop  her  exclamation." 

Shakesp.  :  King  John,  ii. 

11.  To  hinder  in  performing  its  proper 
fu  action. 

"  I'll  stop  my  ears  against  the  mermaid's  song." 

Shakesp. :  Comedy  of  Errors,  lii,  3. 

12.  To  hinder  from  action  or  practice. 


13.  To  keep  back  and  refuse  to  pay ;  to 
deduct. 

"Do  you  mean  to  stop  any  of  William's  wages?" — 
Shakesp,  :  2  Henry  IV.,  v.  1. 

14.  To  regulate  tlie  sound  of  by  pressure 
with  the  finger  or  otherwise  :  as,  To  stop  a 
string. 

t  15.  To  point,  to  set  with  stops,  to  punc- 
tuate :  as,  To  stop  a  sentence. 
II.  Naut. :  To  make  fast ;  to  stopper. 
B.  Intransitive : 

1.  To  cease  to  go  forward ;  to  stand  still ; 
to  come  to  a  stop. 

"  He  bites  his  lips,  and  starts ; 
Stops  on  a  sudden,  looks  upon  the  ground. 
Then  lays  his  finger  on  hia  temple  ;  straight 
Springs  oat  into  fast  gait,  then  stopa  agam." 

Shakesp. :  Henry  VlTl.,  iii.  % 

2.  To  cease  fron  any  motion,  habit,  practice, 
or  course  of  action. 

"  Encroachments  are  made  by  degrees  from  one  step 
to  another ;  and  the  best  time  to  stop  is  at  the  begin- 
ning. " — Lesley. 

3.  To  remain ;  to  stay  or  reside  temporarily; 
to  put  up,  to  have  lodgings. 

IT  For  the  difference  between  to  stop  and  to 
c/tec/c,  see  Check. 

Stop-out,  v.t.  &  i. 

Steel  Engraving :  (See  extract). 
"  If  variation  of  tone  and  a  difference  of  force  In  the 
lines  is  required,  as  ia  usually  the  case,  the  more  deli- 
cate  portions  of  the  sketch  are  stopped.out.  that  is, 
covered  by  varnish  bo  that  they  shall  not  be  affected 
by  any  subsequent  exposure  in  the  Imth.  The  plate  is 
again  immersed,  and  the  procesfl  of  stopping-out  le- 
peated."— A'criftjjer's  Magimne,  Aug.,  1880,  p.  58B. 

Stop,  *  stoppe,  s.    [Stop,  v.] 
I.  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  The  act  of  stopping;  the  state  of  being 
stopped  ;  cessation  of  progressive  motion. 

2.  Hindrance  of  progress,  action,  or  opera- 
tion ;  pause,  interruption. 

"  These  stops  of  thine  fright  me." 

Shakeap.  :  OtheUo,  III.  8. 


3.  The  act  of  stopping,  filling  up,  or  closing;, 
stoppage. 

"  A  breach  that  craves  a  quick  expedient  siop." 

Shakesp, :  2  Henry  VL.  iiL  1. 

4.  That  which  stops,  hinders,  or  obstructs ; , 
an  obstacle,  an  obstruction,  a  hindrance,  an 
impediment. 

*5.  A  state  of  embarrassment  or  perplexity. 

" Martins  was  a  little ata-stop." — Bacon :  Holy  War, 

6.  A  point  or  mark  in  writing  intended  to- 
distinguish  the  sentences,  parts  of  a  sentence, 
or  clauses,  and  to  sliow  tlie  proper  pauses  in 
reading;  a  punctuation  mark.  [Punctuation.]. 

II.  Technically : 

1.  Joinery :  One  of  the  pieces  of  wood  nailed  - 
on  the  frame  of  a  door  to  form  the  recess  or 
rebate  into  whicli  the  door  shuts. 

2.  Music: 

(1)  The  pressure  by  the  fingers  of  the  stringa  • 
upon  the  fingerboard  of  a  stringed  instrument. 

(2)  A  fret  upon  a  guitar  or  similar  instru- 
ment ;  a  vent-hole  in  a  wind  instrument. 

"  Teaching  every  stop  and  key 
To  those  upon  the  pipe  that  play." 

Drayton  :  Muses  Elysium  ;  Nymph,  iv. 

(3)  Tlie  handle  and  leverage  which  act  upon  ■ 
the  rows  of  pipes  in  an  organ  ;  a  I'egister. 

(4)  Tlie  series  of  pipes  thus  acted  on.   Oi-gan- 
stops  are  of  two  kinds,  flue  and  reed  :   thftv 
tone  of  flue-pipes  is  produced  by  directing  a 
current  of  air  against  a  sliarp  edge  called  the^ 
lip;   the  tone  of  reed-pipes  is  produced  by 
setting  a  metal  tongue  in  motion  at  the  open' 
ingof  atube.    Flue-stops  are  opened  or  closed' 
at  the  top  ;  as,  open  diapason,  stopjjed  diapa- 
son, &c.    The  tone  of  a  stopped  pipe  is  an 
octave  lower  than  that  produced  by  an  open 
pipe  of  the  same  length.   An  open  pipe  of  8  ft. 
in  length  gives  the  note  cc,  the  lowest  nota 
on  the  manuals  of  a  modern  organ  ;  it  is  cus- 
tomary, therefore,  to  write  on  stop-handles  ■ 
the  length  of  the  longest  pipe  of  tlie  series, 
thus  informing  the  player  of  the  pitch  of  the 
stK)p,  e.g-.,  double  diapason,  10 ft.  ;  open  dia- 
pason, 8  ft. ;  stopped  diapason,  8  ft.  tone  (4  ft. 
stopped);   octave  or  princijial,  4ft.;    flute, 
4  ft.  tone,  &c.    The  8  ft.  flue-stops  constitute- 
the  foundation  stops.    Stops  containing  more 
than    one    rank  of  pipes,   such  as  mixture, 
sesquialtera,  &c.,  are  called  compound  stops. 
Stops  sounding  the  interval  of  a  twelftli,  or- 
tierce  (and  sometimes  also  tlie  octave  and  the 
fifteenth),  are  called  Mutatinn  stops. 

3.  Naut. :  A  projection  at  tlie  upper  part  of" 
a  mast,  outside  of  the  cheeks. 

4.  Optics:  A  perforated  diajihragni  between 
two  lenses,  to  iutei'cept  tlie  extreme  rays  that. 
might  disturb  the  perfection  of  the  image. 

stop-cock,  s.  A  faucet  in  a  pipe,  to  open  ■■ 
or  close  the  passage. 

Stop-finger,  «.     The  same  as  Faller- 

WIRE,  2.] 

stop-gap,  s.  &  a. 

A,  As  si(.bsta7itive : 

1.  Lit. :  That  which  closes  or  stops  a  gap  or 
other  opening. 

2.  Fig. :  A  temporary  expedient. 

B.  As  adj. :  Acting  as  or  serving  the  pur- 
pose of  a  stop-gap  ;  temporary. 

"Ab  a  mere  stop-gap  Government  he  admits  they 
may  be  allowed  to  hold  office  a  little  lunger."— />a/7y 
Chronicle,  Nov.  18,  1885. 

stop-motion,  s.  An  arrangement  in  a 
machine  by  which  the  breakage  oi  the  failure 
of  supply  of  the  material  under  treatment, 
causes  an  arrest  of  the  motion. 

Stop-order,  s. 

Law :  An  order  for  the  stoppage  of  the 
transfer  of  any  stock  till  notice  has  been  sent 
to  the  person  by  whom  the  stop-order  haa 
been  obtained. 

stop-plank,  s. 

Hydraul.-eng.  :  One  of  the  planks  employed 
to  form  a  sort  of  clam  in  so^ie  hydraulic  works. 
They  generally  occupy  Vertical  grooves  in  the 
wing  walls  of  a  lock  or  weir,  to  hold  back 
water  in  case  of  temporary  disorder  of  the 
lock-gates. 

*  Stop-ship,  a.     The  Remora  (q.v.).  ■ 

stop-valve,  s. 

1.  Hydr, :  A  valve  which  closes  a  pipe 
against  the  passage  of  fluid.  The  large  valve 
used  in  water-mains  is  known  by  this  name. 
It  IS  u.sually  a  disk  wliich  occupies  a  chamber 
above  the  pipe  when  the  passage-way  through 


b6£U  b63^;  poiit,  jo^l;  cat,  9ell,  chorus,  gh&n,  ben^h;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a^;  expect,  ^enophon,  e^st.    -iii& 
-«ian,  -tiau  =  sh^n.   -tioa,  -slon  =  sh^;  -tlon,  -§ion  =  zhiin.    -clous,  -tious,  -sious  =  shiis.    -ble,  -die,  &c.  —  bel,  d§l. 
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stope— Store 


the  latter  is  open,  and  is  driven  down  by  a 
screw  to  stop  the  aperture,  its  face  being 
pressed  against  the  seat  by  the  contact  of  the 
rear  with  wedging  abutments. 

2.  Steam-eTig. :  Valves  fitted  in  the  steam- 
pipes  where  they  leave  tlie  several  boilers, 
and  in  the  connecting-pipes  between  the 
boilers,  in  such  a  manner  that  any  boiler  or 
boilers  may  be  shut  off  fi'om  the  others,  and 
from  the  engines. 

Stop-'Watcll,  s.  A  watch  in  which  the 
works  (or  a  part  of  them)  may  be  stopped  by 
pressing  in  an  exterior  pin.  Used  in  timing 
races,  &;c. 

stop-work,  s.  A  device  attached  to  the 
barrel  Qf  a  watch,  musical-box,  or  spring- 
cloolc,  to  regulate  the  winding  of  the  spring, 
and  prevent  overwinding. 

Stope,  s.     [From  step  (q.v.).] 

Mining :  A  horizontal  bed  or  layer  of  ore 
forming  one  of  a  series  of  steps  into  which  it 
has  been  excavated. 

"  We  were  obliged  to  stope  the  aides  of  the  Bhaft  In 
blue  stone,  but  ve  have  cut  through  the  lode  In  the 
ttope  about  live  feet  wide  of  very  good  appearance. "— 
Money  Market  Reoieio,  Nov.  7, 1885. 

stope,  v.t.  or  i.    [Stope,  s.] 

Mining : 

1.  To  cut  away  the  ore  so  that  the  upper  or 
under  surface  presents  the  form  of  a  series  of 


2.  To  fill  in  with  rubbish,  as  a  space  from 
which  the  lode  has  been  excavated. 

•  Stopen,  pa.  par.  or  a.     [Step,  v.] 

Stop'-ing,  s.     [Stope,  v.] 

Mining:  The  act  of  cutting  mineral  ground 
with  a  pick,  working  downwards ;  the  act  of 
forming  into  stopes. 

*  stop'-less,  a.    [Eng.  stop;  -less.]    Not  to  be 
stopped. 

"  Stopless  OS  a  running  utultitude." 

Davenant :  Return  qf  Charlet  II. 

8t5p'-page  (age  as  ig),  ».    [Eng.  stop,  v. ; 
-aye.] 

1.  The  act  of  stopping  or  arresting  motion 
or  progress ;  the  state  of  being  stopped. 

"  This  stoppage  of  a  favourite  article,  without 
asaigikiiig  some  reason,  might  have  occasioned  a  general 
mui-niur."— Coo*.'  Third  Voyage,  bk.  iii.,  eh.  1. 

2.  A  deduction  made  from  pay  or  allow- 
ances, to  repay  advances,  &c. 

%  Stoppage  in  transitu  : 

Law:  The  right  which  an  unpaid  vendor  of 
goods  has,  on  hearing  that  the  vendee  is  in- 
solvent, to  stop  and  reclaim  the  goods  while 
in  transit  and  not  yet  delivered  to  the  vendee. 

Stopped,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [Stop,  v.] 

stopped-pipe,  a. 

Mv^ic :  An  organ-pipe,  the  upper  end  of 
which  is  closed  by  a  wooden  plug  or  cap  of 
metal.     [Stopper,  II.  3.] 

Stop'-per,  s.    [Eng.  stop,  v. ;  -er.] 
L  OrdiTiary  Language : 

1.  Lit. :  One  who  or  that  which  stops  or 
hinders  ;  that  which  stops  or  obstnicts  ;  that 
which  closes  or  fills  a  vent  or  hole  in  a  vessel ; 
a  plug  or  cork  for  a  bottle  ;  a  stopple. 

2.  Fig. :  A  finisher,  a  settler. 

"  Here  we  come  immediately  upon  a  stopper,  unless 
it  can  be  happily  shunted."— /"iefd,  Feb.  19,  1687. 

IL  Technically : 

1.  Naut. :  A  short  piece  of  rope  having  a 
knot  at  one  end,  with  a  laniard  under  the 
knot,  applied  to  shrouds,  cables,  &c.,  for 
Various  purposes,  as  for  checking  and  holding 
fast  a  cable,  rope,  &c. 

*  2.  Rail.-eng. :  A  trai ling-brake  formerly 
used  on  inclined  planes.  It  was  in  the  rear  of 
the  last  waggon  in  ascending,  and  was  thrown 
into  action  by  the  pressure  of  the  cars  if  the 
rope  broke.  It  penetmtpd  the  ground  and 
stopped  the  descent.  Also  called  a  Trailer  or 
Cow. 

3.  Music :  The  plug  inseited  in  the  top  of 
an  organ-pipe,  in  order  to  close  it,  thereby 
producing  a  note  an  octave  lower  than  the 
pitch  of  the  pipe  if  open. 

Stopper-bolt,  s. 

Naut. :  A  large  ring-bolt  driven  in  the  deck 
of  a  ship  before  the  main-hatch,  for  securing 
the  stoppers  to. 


stopper-bole,  s. 

Puddling :  A  hole  in  the  door  of  the  furnace 
through  which  *the  iron  is  stu-red  and  the 
operation  observed.  It  is  sometimes  stopped 
with  clay,  hence  the  name. 

stop'-per,  v.t.  [Stopper,  s.}  To  close  or 
secure  with  a  stopper. 

1[  To  stopper  a  cable : 

Naut.  :  To  put  stoppers  on  it  to  prevent  it 
from  running  out  of  the  ship  when  riding  at 
anchor. 

Stop'-pered,  a.  [Eng.  stopper,  s. ;  -ed.]  Pro- 
vided with  a  stopper  :  as,  a  stoppered  bottle. 

Stop' -per -less,  a.  [Eng.  stopper;  -less.} 
"Without  a  stopper  or  stoppers. 

"  The  stopperless  cruets."— i)icAen«  .•   Uncommercial 
Traveller,  xxii. 

stop' -ping,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  8.    [Stop,  v.] 

A,  &  B.   As  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 
C.  As  substantive : 
I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  The  act  of  one  who  stops ;  the  state  of 
being  stopped. 

2.  That  which  serves  to  stop,  fill,  or  close 
up  :  as,  stopping  for  a  decayed  tooth. 

IL  Technically : 

1.  Build. :  Patching  incomplete  work  with 
cement,  such  as  gaps  made  by  tlie  spalling  of 
marble  or  stone,  of  veneer,  &c. 

2.  Engrav. :  [Etching,  Stop-out]. 

3.  Farriery :  A  pad  or  ball  occupying  the 
space  within  the  inner  e(Jge  of  the  shoe, 
around  the  frog  and  against  the  sole.  Its 
object  is  to  keep  the  parts  in  a  moist  con- 
dition, similar  to  that  wliich  they  possess  in 
a  state  of  nature,  where  the  sole  and  frog 
come  in  contact  with  the  damp  earth  and 
verdure. 

4.  Mining :  A  door  in  a  drift  or  gallery 
which  stops  the  paissage  of  air  at  a  certain 
point,  being  a  part  of  the  artificial  ventilation 
system  of  a  mine. 

5.  Miisic:  The  act  of  pressing  the  fingers 
on  the  strings  of  the  violin,  viola,  &c.,  in 
order  to  produce  the  notes.  [Double-stop- 
ping,] 

stopping-brush,  s. 

1.  Hat-tnaking :  A  brash  used  to  sprinkle 
hot  water  upon  the  napping  and  the  hat  body 
to  assist  in  uniting  them. 

2.  Steel  Engraving:  A  camel's-hair  brush, 
used  by  engravers  in  stopping  out  portions  of 
etched  plates. 

Stopping-knife,  ».  A  glazier's  putty- 
knife. 

stopping-off,  s. 

Fojuiding :  A  term  applied  to  the  filling  up 
with  sand  of  a  portion  of  a  mould,  when  the 
casting  is  desired  to  be  smaller  than  the 
pattern  from  which  the  mould  is  formed. 

Stopping-out,  *. 

Steel  Engrav. :  [Stop-out,  Etching]. 
stopping-up  pieces,  s.  pi. 

Shipbuild. :  Timbers  placed  on  the  middle 
part  of  the  bilge-ways,  to  meet  and  support 
the  bottom  of  the  ship.  They  forma  part  of 
the  cradle. 

Stop'-ple,  *Stop'-pel,  s.  [Eng.  stop;  dimin. 
suff.  -le;  cf.  Low  Ger.  stoppel;  Ger.  stiipfel, 
stopsel.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  That  which  stops  or  closes 
the  mouth  of  a  vessel ;  a  stoi)per. 

"  Here's  the  beat  ale  i"  th'  l&nd,  if  youll  go  to  the 
price ; 
Better.  I  sure  am,  never  blew  out  a  stopple." 

Cotton  :  Voyage  to  Ireland  in  Burlesque, 

2.  Mu.sic :  A  plug  inserted  in  some  of  the 
ventages  of  the  flute  in  order  to  accommodate 
its  scale  to  some  particular  mode. 

Stop'-ple,  v.t.  [Stopple,  s.]  To  close  or  stop 
with  a  stopple. 

stbr'-age  (age  as  ig),  a.  [Eng.  stoiie),  v. ; 
■age.] 

1.  The  act  of  storing  ;  the  act  of  depositing 
in  a  store,  warehouse,  or  the  like  for  safe 
kepping. 

2.  Tlie  price  charged  or  paid  for  the  storing 
of  goods. 

storage -battery,    a.      [Electric- 

BATTEEir,  3.] 


Stor'-^x,  K.  [Lat.  storax,  styrax.]  [Styraz.] 
Chem. :  A  fragrant,  balsamic  resin  im- 
ported into  Europe  from  Trieste.  True  storax 
was  a  solid  resin,  obtained  from  the  stem  of 
Styrax  officinale.  It  was  held  in  great  esteem 
from  the  time  of  Pliny  down  to  the  end  of  the 
last  century.  At  the  present  time  it  has 
almost  disappeared,  genuine  specimens  being 
raiely  found  even  in  museums.  (Liquid- 
amber,  LiQUID-STORAX.] 

"  I  yielded  a  pleasant  odour  like  the  heat  myrrh,  OB 
galbauum,  and  sweet  storax." — Eccles.  xxiv.  15. 

Stbr -ax-wort,  s.     [Eng.  storax,  and  w(yrt.\ 
Bot.  {PL) :  The  order  Styracaceae  (q.v.). 

Store,  *  Stor,  *  Stoor,  s.  &  a.  [O.  Fr.  estor, 
estoire,  from  Low  Lat.  staurum  =  store,  from 
Lat.  instauro  =  to  construct,  to  build,  to  re- 
store, from  in  =  in,  and  stauro  =  to  set  up,] 

A,  As  substantive : 

1.  That  which  is  collected,  accumulated, 
hoarded,  or  massed  together ;  stock  accumu- 
lated ;  a  supply,  a  hoard :  specif.,  in  the 
plural,  articles,  especially  of  food,  provided 
for  some  special  purpose ;  supplies,  as  of  pro- 
visions, arms,  ammunition,  clothing,  &e.,  for 
an  army,  a  ship,  or  the  like. 

"Increase  thy  wealth  and  double  all  thy  store." 

Drydeii :  Persias,  sat,  vi, 

*  2.  Hence,  a  great  quantity,  plesty,  abund" 
ance,  a  large  number. 

"  Too  small  a  pasture  for  such  store  of  mutton." 
Shakesp. :  Two  Gentlemen,  i.  L. 

3.  A  place  where  supplies,  as  provisions, 
arms,  aiiimunitiou,  clothing,  »Sic.,  are  stored 
for  future  use ;  a  storehouse,  a  wareliouse,  a 
magazine. 

"Sulphurous  and  nitrous  foam. 
Concocted  and  adusted,  they  reduc'd 
To  blackest  grain,  and  into  store  coiivey'd.* 

Milton:  P.  /,.,  vi.  615 

4.  A  place  where  goods  are  kept  for  sale^ 
either  by  wholesale  or  retail ;  a  shop. 

"  The  owner  of  this  small  store  gravely  asserts  that 
be  has  naught  to  sell  of  a  fiuid  kind  stronger  than 
y/&ter."— Harper's  Magazine,  Sept.,  1882,  p.  492. 

B,  As  adjective : 

1.  Hoarded  up,  laid  up,  amassed,  accumu- 
lated. 

2.  Kept  in  stock;  stock. 

"  To  buy  in  store  aheep  to  feed  off  their  turnip  croija 
In  winter." — Daily  Telegraph,  Sept.  28,  lg85. 

*  3.  Containing  stores ;  set  apart  for  re- 
ceiving stores  or  supplies  for  future  use. 

"All  the  (tore  cities  that  Solomon  had."— 2  Chron. 
viii.  4. 

4,  Obtained  at  a  store  or  shop ;  purchased 
or  purchasable  at  a  store :  as,  siore-clothes. 
{Anier.) 

U  (1)  In  store :  Accumulated ;  ready  for  use ; 
on  hand. 

(2)  To  set  store  by :  To  value  highly ;  to  set  a 
great  value  on. 

Store-farmer,  s.  A  farmer  who  devotes 
himself  chiefly  to  the  breeding  of  sheep  and 
cattle. 

store-house,  s.    [Storehouse.] 

store-keeper,  s.  One  who  has  the  charge 
of  a  store  ;  one  who  superintends  tlie  purchase 
and  issue  of  stores. 

Store-man,  s.  A  man  engaged  in  a  store 
or  in  storing  goods. 

"  The  question  of  wi^ee  of  shifters  and  store-TTien 
has  been  referred  to  aibitratiou." — Weekly  Echo,  Sept. 
5,  1885. 

store-master,  s.  The  tenant  of  a  sheep- 
farm.    (Scotch.) 

store-pay,  s.  Payment  for  goods  or  work 
in  articles  from  a  store  or  shop  instead  of 
cash.    (Amer.) 

Store-room,  s.  A  room  set  apart  for  the 
reception  of  stores  or  supplies. 

Store-ship,  s.  A  vessel  employed  to  carry 
stores  for  the  use  of  a  fleet,  garrison,  &c. 

Store,  v.t    [Store,  s.] 

1.  To  collect,  amass,  or  accumulate  in,  afi 
for  future  use  ;  to  stock,  to  furnish,  to  supply, 

"  Having  by  sensation  and  reflection  stored  our 
minds  with  simple  ideas."— iocfte."  Human  Under- 
standing,  bk.  ii.,  cb.  xxii, 

2.  To  stock  or  supply  with  stores,  provisions, 
&c. 

"  Com  .  .  .  whereof,  they  say. 
The  city  is  well  stored." 

Sfuikesp,:  Coriolanus,  1. 1. 

3.  To  deposit,  as  in  a  st*jre,  warehouse,  &o^ 
for  preservation  or  future  use. 

'Ammunition  was  stored  in  the  VAulta." — Macavlay: 
Hist.  Eng,,  ch.  Jtii. 


I^te.  f3.t,  f^e,  amidst,  what,  f^ll,  £ather;   we,  -wet,  hero,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit.  sire,  sir,  i -me;   go.  pot, 

©r,  wore,  wol^  work,  whd,  son ;  mnte,  cub,  ciire,  ^nite,  cur,  rule,  full ;  try,  Syrian.    £e.  go  =  e ;  ey  =  a ;  qu  =  kw. 
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Btdre'-h^^e,  s.    [Eng.  store,  and  house.] 

1.  A  house  in  which  things  are  stored  ;  a 
building  for  storing  grain,  supplies,  goods, 
&c. ;  a  warehouse,  a  repository. 

"  So  that  the  common  storefiouset  and  bams  be 
■uffitiioutly  stored."— .tfore/  Utopia,  bk.  it.,  ch.  ii. 

2.  A  repository,  a  magazine,  a  store. 

"  Au  illustration  of  this  may  again  be  taken  from 
that  rich  storehouse  of  fiicta  furuisned  us  by  Hudson. " 
— Harper's  Magazine,  J  uly,  1886,  p.  255. 

*  3.  A  store,  a  great  quantity.    {SpenserJ) 

Stor'-er,  s.    [Eng.  stor{e\  v, ;  -er.]    One  who 

lays  up  or  forms  a  store. 

Stor'-ey,  «.    [Story  (2),  s.] 

8tor'-ge,  s.  [Gr.,  from  (nipybt  (stergo)  =  to 
lovL'.]  That  strong  instinctive  affection  which 
animals  have  for  their  young ;  parental  affec- 
tion ;  tender  love, 

•  stor'-i-al,  *  stor'-i-all,  t*.  [Eng.  story  (1), 
6. ;  -al.]    Historical,  true. 

"  This  is  Btoriall  sooth,  it  la  no  fable." 
CJuiuccr :  Legend  qf  Good  Women ;  Cleopatra. 

•  Stor'-ied  (1),  a.     [Eng.  story  (1),  s.  ;  -ed.] 

1.  Painted  or  adorned  iu  any  way  with 
scenes  from  stories  or  history. 

"  Ab  the  ancient  art  could  stain 
Achievements  on  the  storied  pane." 

Scott :  Marmion,  v.     (Introd.) 

2.  Related,  referred  to,  or  celehrated  in 
etory  or  history ;  having  a  story  or  history 
attached. 

**  Ye  Naiads  !  blue-ey'd  sisters  of  the  wood  I 
Wlio  by  old  oak,  or  storied  stream. 
Nightly  tread  your  mystic  maze." 

Logan  :  Ode  to  a  Fountain. 

Stor'-ied  (2),  a.     [Eng.  story  (2),  s. ;   -ed.) 

Having  a  story,  stories,  or  stages. 

"When  we  speak  of  the  intercolumniation  or  dis- 
taiicc  which  is  due  to  each  order,  wn  mean  in  a 
ddi'niue,  iiinical,  corlnthiiui  porch,  or  cloister,  or  the 
like  of  uiie  contiguatiou,  and  not  in  storied  buildings. ' 
—  Wotton .  Remains,  p.  26. 

•  Stor'-i-er,  s.  [Eng.  story  (1),  v.  ;  -«r.)  A 
relater  of  stories  or  history  ;  an  historian. 

"  The  storie  made  of  three  most  fainose  aud  crediblo 
ttoriers  in  Greek  Loud." — Dp.  Pecoch,  in  Li/e,  p.  117. 

•  stbr'-i-fSr,  vA.  [Eng.  story  (1),  s. ;  •fy.'\  To 
form  or  tell  stones  of. 

•stor-i-ol'-o-gist,  s.  [Eng.  storiolog(y) ;  -is(.] 
A  ci'Uector  or  student  of  popular  tales  and 
legends. 

"English  comparative  ttorialagists  undoubtedly 
OQght  to  be  grateful  to  YLiai."~^Academy,  Jan.  9,  1386, 
p.  22. 

•  stbr-i-ol'-o-gy",  s.  [Eng.  story  (1),  s. ;  sufT. 
-ology.]  The  study  of  popular  tales  and 
legends. 

etork«  *  storke,  s.  [A.S.  store;  Dan.,  Sw., 
Diit.,  &  Ger.  storlc.\ 

Ornith. :  Any  individual  of  the  genus 
Ciconia,  or  of  the  sub-family  Cicnuiinae.  In 
form  the  storks  resemble  the  herons,  but  are 
more  robust,  and  have  larger  bills,  shorter 
toes,  with  a  nnn-seirated  claw  nn  the  middle 
toe.  They  inhabit  tlie  vicinity  of  marshes 
and  rivers,  where  they  find  an  abundant 
supply  of  food,  consisting  of  frogs,  lizards, 
fi.slies,  and  even  young  birds.  Storks  are 
migratory,  arriving  from  the  south  at  their 
breeding  haunts  in  the  early  spring,  and  de- 
parting again  in  the  autumn.  The  White 
or  House  Stork  (Ciconia  alba),  which  is  com- 
mon in  many  countries  of  Central  Enrope, 
constructs  a  large  nest,  most  fieqneiitlv  on 
the  chimney  of  a  cottage ;  also  on  the  tops  of 
tall  trees,  epires,  walls  of  ruined  buildings,  &c. 
The  plumage  is  dirty  white,  the  quills  and 
longest  feathers  on  the  wing-covers  black ; 
beak  and  feet  red.  The  male  is  about  forty- 
two  inches  long,  the  female  somewhat  less. 
The  Black  Stork  (C.  nigra),  from  the  centre 
and  east  of  Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa,  has  the 
upper  surface  black,  the  lower  parts  white. 
It  reoembkb  the  White  Stork  in  habits.  Storks 
are  protected  by  laws  in  some  countries  for 
their  services  in  destroying  small  mammals 
and  reptiles,  and  in  consuming  offal.  They 
have  iilso  been  celebrated  from  ancient  times 
for  their  affection  for  their  young ;  their  re- 
putation for  regard  for  the  old  birds  is  much 
overrated,  though  heralds  have  adopted  the 
stork  as  an  emblem,  of  piety  and  gratitude. 

Stork-billed  kingfishers,  s.  pi. 

Ornith.  :  The  genus  Pelargopsis  (q.T.^ 
Stork's  bill,  s. 

Bot. :  (1)  The  genus  Erodinm,  and  spec. 


Erodium  moschatnm ;  (2)  Geranium.  Rober- 
tianum  {Britten  o&  Holland);  (3)  The  genus 
Pelargonium  {Treas.  of  Bot.).  All  are  so  named 
from  their  long,  tapering  seed-vessels. 

storm,  s.    [A.S.  storm;  cogn.  with  Icel.  stormr; 
Dut.,  Sw.,  &  Dan.  storm;  Ger.  sturm;  Ital. 
stormo.     From  the  same  root  as  Lat.  sterno; 
Eng.  strew.] 
I.  Ordinary  Ijanguage : 

1.  Lit. :  A  violent  commotion  or  disturb- 
ance of  the  atmosphere,  pi-nducing  or  attended 
by  wind,  rain,  snow,  hail,  or  thunder  and 
lightning ;  a  tempest.  (Often  applied  to  a 
heavy  fall  of  rain,  snow,  fitc,  witiiout  a  high 
wind.) 

"  Bide  the  pelting  of  this  pitiless  ttorm." 

ShaJcesp.  :  Lear,  iii.  4. 

^  The  severest  storms  which  occtir  on  the 
globe  have  their  origin  in  the  tropics.  They 
were  long  known  as  hurricanes,  but  the  in- 
vestigation of  the  law  of  storms  proved  them 
to  be  rotatory,  and  they  are  now  called 
cyclones.  [Cyclone.]  Motleru  investigation 
has  divided  stuims  into  two  clairses,  the  Cyclone, 
or  great  rotatory  storm,  and  the  Tornado,  or 
small  rotatory  stoi'ui,  believed  to  be  a  secondary 
result  of  the  C^clune.  Thunder  storms  aud 
hail  storms  often  appear  to  originate  in  causes 
similar  to  those  which  produce  the  Tornado. 
Id  the  United  States,  Cyclones  liuve  two 
centres  of  oi'igiu,  one  in  the  region  of  the 
West  Indies,  whence  they  migrate  up  the 
Atlantic  coast  region,  and  the  other  in  the 
district  east  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  whence 
they  make  their  way  eastward  by  the  line  of 
the  Great  Lakes.  The  width  of  their  circle 
of  rotation  may  be  1000  or  2OU0  miles.  Torna- 
does, on  the  contrary,  are  very  contracted 
storms,  a  half  mile  and  usually  much  less  in 
width,  but  of  extreme  violence  of  rotati  m. 
The  destruction  of  life  and  property  caused  by 
these  storms  is  sometimes  enormous. 

2.  Figuratively : 

(1)  A  violent  disturbance  or  agitation  of 
human  society  ;  a  tumult,  a  clamour,  a  com- 
motion. 

"The  storm  subsided  aa  quickly  as  it  arose,  and  all's 
wftU  that  ends  well,  we  ar»  toid.  —fKeld,  Sept.  4,  1886. 

(2)  A  violent  or  vehement  outbreak. 

"  Bills,  the  first  appeamnce  of  which  has  aroused  a 
ttorm  of  protest  and  denunciation  from  the  traders," 
—Morning  Post,  Feb.  5,  1885. 

(3)  A  violent  or  destructive  calamity;  a 
sad  or  distressful  state  of  affairs ;  extreme 
distress,  misfortune,  or  adversity. 

"  A  brave  man  struggling  in  the  storms  of  fate." 
Pope :  Prol.  to  Addison's  Cato. 

(4)  A  heavy  shower  or  fall. 

"Rattling  Kotvtm  of  arroiva  barbed  with  flre." 

Milton:  P.  L.,  vi.  646. 

n.  Mil. :  A  violent  assault  on  a  fortified 
place  or  strong  position  ;  a  furious  attempt 
by  troop.s  to  capture  a  fortified  place  by 
scaling  the  walls,  forcing  the  gates,  or  the 
like. 

"  Far  more  terrible  to  me  than  aU  the  dangers  of  the 
Itonn  itself."— i«fer  .■  Charles  O'AIaUey,  ch.  ciiL 

^  (1)  MagTietic  storm : 

Magnetism :  A  magnetic  disturbance  simul- 
taneously affecting  a  large  portion  of  the 
globe.  Sabine  records  a  storm  of  this  kind 
felt  at  the  same  time  at  Prague,  the  Cape, 
Tasmania,  and  Toronto. 

(2)  Storm  in  a  tea-eup :  A  great  quarrel  or 
commotion  about  a  trifling  matter. 

^  Storm  is  largely  used  in  compounds,  the 
meanings  being  in  most  cases  self -explana- 
tory :  as,  storm -menacing,  storm-presaging, 
storm-tossed,  &c, 

storxu  and  stress*  phr.  [A  translation 
of  the  German  sturm  und  drang,]  Impulse, 
excitement,  unquiet,  unrest. 

"There  is  a  good  deal  of  storm  and  stress  In  Si^nor 
C 's  pianoforte  playing."— ^fl/eree,  July  18, 1888,  p.  8. 

%  Used  also  adjectively,  as  a  storm  and  stress 
period— i.e.,  a  period  in  which  one's  actions 
spring  from  impulse  rather  than  judgment. 

Storm-boat,  storm-beaten,  a.  Beaten 
or  injured  by  storms  ;  weather-beaten. 

"  To  dry  the  tain  on  my  storm-beaten  face." 

Shuketp. :  Sonnet  34. 

Storm-bird,  s.   The  Stormy-petrel  (q.v.). 

Storm-blast,  a.    The  blast  of  a  tempest. 

storm-bound,  a.  Prevented  from  pro- 
ceeding by  storms  or  inclement  weather; 
storm-stayed. 

"  For  four  weary  days  we  had  been  storm-bound  on 
aaujall  island."— Ae/d,  Sept.  2a,  18B6. 


Storm-cook,  s.   The  Missel-thrush  (q.v.>, 
"  Our  resident  thrushes  are  the  throstle,  the  oranga- 
billed  black-bird,  missel-thruBh  or  storm-cock,  and  tli» 
dipper."— S(.  James's  Gazette,  Jan.  17,  1887. 

storm-cone,  s.  A  cone  consisting  of 
tarred  canvas  extended  on  a  frame  three  feet 
high  and  three  feet  wide  at  base  ;  used  singly 
or  in  conjunction  with  a  cylinder  or  drum  as- 
a  storm-signal  (q.v.).    [Storm-drum.] 

storm-door,  s.  An  outer  or  additional 
door  for  protection  against  storms  or  incle- 
ment weather.    (Amer.) 

Storm-drum,  s.  A  drum  or  cylinder  of 
tarred  canvas  three  feet  high  and  three  feet 
wide,  used  as  a  storm-signal  (q.v.). 

Storm-finch,  s.   The  Stormy-petrel  (q. 

Storm-glass,  s.  a  tube  co^tainin,^,'  a 
liquid  holding  a  solution  which  is  sensible  to 
atmospheric  changes.  In  clear  weather  the 
substance  is  seen  to  settle  near  the  bottom  of 
the  tuV»e,  the  liquid  remaining  comparatively 
clear  ;  previous  to  a  storm  the  substance  rises, 
causing  the  liquid  to  present  a  turbid  and 
flocculent  appearance. 

storm-ld.te,  s.  A  contrivance  for  send- 
ing a  rope  from  a  stranded  vessel  to  the  shore. 
An  anchor-ball  is  frequently  used  from  tb& 
shore  to  the  vessel. 

storm-pane,  s.  A  supplementary  framed 
sheet  of  glass,  to  substitute,  in  an  emergency, 
for  a  broken  pane  in  a  lighthouse. 

Storm-pavement,  s. 

Hydr.-engln. :  The  sloping  stone  paving 
which  lines  the  sea-face  of  piers  and  break- 
waters.   The  breakwater  glacis. 

storm-petrel,  ».    [Stormy-petrel.] 

*  storm-proof,  «.  Proof  against  storms 
or  bad  weather. 

Storm-sail,  s. 

Naut. :  A  sail  of  reduced  dimensions  and 
extra  stout  canvas,  for  heavy  weather ;  as  a 
storm-jib,  stonn-trysail,  &c. 

Storm-signal,  s.  A  signal  for  indicating 
to  mariners,  tishennen,  &c.,  the  probable  ap- 
proach of  a  storm.  It  consists  of  a  hollnw 
cylinder  and  cone,  either  of  which,  or  buth 
simultaneously,  may    be   suspended  from  a 


Cylinder  (c),  dangerous  winds 
from  both  quarters  successively.  Upright  cone 
above  cylinder  (d),  dangerous  wind  from  north. 
Reversed  cone  below  cylinder  (e),  dangerous 
Wind  from  south. 

Storm-stayed,  storm-stead,  a.  Pre- 
vented from  proceeding  on,  or  interrupted  in 
the  course  of  a  journey  by  bad  weather. 

storm-window,  s.  An  outer  window  to 
protect  the  inner  from  the  effects  of  storms 
or  the  inclemency  of  the  weather ;  also,  in 
some  localities,  a  window  raised  from  tlie 
roof,  and  slated  above  and  on  each  side. 
{Am£r.) 

storm,  *  storme,  v.t.  &  i.    [Storm,  s.] 

A.  Trans. :  To  attack  and  attempt  to  tako 
by  scaling  the  walls,  forcing  the  gat^s  or 
breaches,  or  the  like ;  to  assault ;  to  take  by 
storm. 

"  Of  castles  stormed,  of  cities  freed  .  ,  . 
As  heroes  think,  lo  thought  the  Bruce." 

Scott :  Lord  qf  the  Isles,  iii.  27. 

B.  Intransitive : 

*  1.  To  raise  a  tempest.    (Spenser.) 
"  From  Shetland  straddling  wide,  his  fo»t  ou  Tbuly 

seta : 
Whence  stormirt^,  all  the  vast  Dencalidon  be  threata,'^ 
Draiiton  :  Poly-Olbion,  s.  10. 


boil,  bo^ ;  pout,  jd^l ;  cat,  cell,  cliorus,  chin,  ben^h  •  ^o,  gem ;  thin,  this ;  sin,  as ;  e3:pect,  Xenophon,  eKlst.    ph  =  ft 
-Clan*  -ti:in  =  sli^ii,   -tloa,  -3lon  =  sbiui ;  -{ion,  -gion  =  ziidn.   -oious,  -tlous,  -sious  ~  alius,   -ble,  -die,  iSic.  ~  bcl,  d^L 
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stormer— stout 


*  2.  To  blow  witli  violence ;  to  rain,  hail, 
STinw,  or  the  like  violently.  (Used  imper- 
sonally.) 

3.  To  be  In  a  violent  passion ;  to  rage,  to 
fume. 

"  And  he  bo  often  gtomu  at  nought, 
AUah  I  forbid  that  e'nr  he  ouglit ! " 

Byron :  Bride  of  Abydoa,  L  13. 

Btorm'-er,  s.  [Eng.  storm,  v.;  -er.]  One  who 
takes  part  in  a  storming  party  (q.v,). 

"'Move  on,  move  on,'  whispered  O'Shaaghnessy, 
'they're  telling  off  the  stormera.'" — Lever:  Charlei 
ffMalle!/,  ch.  cj. 

•storm'-ful,a.  I'En^.stffr-m; -fu.l(l).^  Abound- 
ing with  storms  ;  stormy. 

•  Storm'-ful-ness,  s.  [Eng.  stormfulj  -ness.] 
'Ihe  quality  or  state  of  being  stormful ;  abund- 

iance  of  stonns  ;  storminess.  _ 

Storm'-i-l^,  adv.     [Eng.  stormy;  -ly.] 

1.  In  a  stormy  manner  i  with  storms ;  tem- 
pestuously. 

"  The  wind  blew  ttormUg  bluA  &  high  tea  waa  run- 
Ding."— Da-ilj/  Telegraph,  Sept.  11,  1885. 

2.  In  a  tumultuous,  excited,  or  disturbed 
manner. 

"  The  session  had  opened  stormUy."~Centtvry  Maga- 
zine, Dec,  lS(8,p.  502. 

Btorm'-i-ness,  a.  [^ng.  stormy ; -ness.]  The 
quiility  or  state  of  being  stormy;  tempestu- 

OUKTieSS. 

storm'-ing,  pr.  par.  or  a.    [Storm,  v.] 
storming-party.  s. 

Mil. :  Tlie  party  to  whom  the  duty  is  as- 
signed of  malnng  the  first  assault  in  storming 
a  fortress  or  town. 

Storm -less,  a.     {Eng.  storm;   -less.}     Free 

from  stonns. 

"  It  seems  aatoniahlug  that  any,  save  the  lowest 
thickset  treen,  could  ever  have  foand  a  period  suffl- 
cieiitly  Btormtess  to  eBtablish  theiaaelvea.  —ScrUtner't 
Mag.tzine,  Nov.,  laTS,  p.  U. 

Btorm'-jr,  *  storm-le,  a.   [Eng.  siorm,  s. ;  -y.  ] 

1.  Lit.  :  Characterized  by  storms  or  tem- 
pests ;  tempestuous,  boisterous,  very  rough ; 
accompanied  by  high  winds. 

"  The  shudd'rlng  teiiant  of  the  fiigid  zone  .  .  . 
Extols  the  treasures  of  his  stonny  seas." 

Qoldsmith :  Traveller, 

2.  Pig-  .'  Violent,  passionate,  rough,  excited 

"  If  you  give  g'ct  to  stormy  passion." 

Shalcesp. :  2  Henry  IV.,  i  i. 

stormy-petrel,  s. 

Oniith. :  Procellaria  pelagica,  common  in 
the  North  Atlantic.  In  general  appearance  it 
is  not  unlike  a  swift,  of  a  sooty  black  colour, 
with  a  little  white  on  the  wings,  and  some 
near  the  tail.  It  is  popularly  believed  to  be 
a  iiarbinger  of  bad  weather,  and  is  called 
by  sailors,  Mother  Ctirey'a  Chicken,  a  name 
which  is  also  applied  to  other  species.  [Pe- 
trel, Tlbinares,] 

Stor'-thing  (th,  as  t),  s.  [Dan.  stor  —  great, 
and  thing  ■=  court.]  Tlie  parliament,  or  su- 
preme legislative  assembly  of  Norway  ;  the 
great  court  or  representative  nf  the  sovereign 
people.  It  is  elected  trieunially,  and  holds 
annual  sessions.  When  in  session,  it  divides 
itself  into  two  bouses,  one-fourth  of  the  mem- 
bers constituting  the  lagthing,  and  the  re- 
maining three-fourths  the  odehihing. 

*Stor-ven,  pret.  of  v.    [Starve.] 

etbr-y  (1),  *Stor-ie,  s.  [O.  Fr.  estoire,  es- 
tate, variants  of /iisioi7'e  =  history  (q.v.);  Ital. 
isioria,  storia.} 

1.  A  narrative,  recital,  or  description  of 
Bomething  which  has  occurred ;  an  account  of 
past  events  ;  history. 

"  He  with  his  consorted  Eve 
The  rtory  heard  atteutive,  fiud  were  fiU'd 
"Willi  admiration."  Milton:  P.  L.,  vil.  5L 

2.  A  nariTative  or  account  of  an  incident  or 
event ;  a  short  narrative. 

*•  Intent  he  liears  Penelope  disclose 
A  inoiuiiful  itory  of  domestic  woes." 

Pope  :  ffomer ;  Odyuey  xxiil.  324. 

3.  A  fictitious  narrative;  a  short  romance 
or  imaginative  lale. 

"  A  story  in  which  native  humour  reigns, 
la  often  useful,  always  entertains." 

Cowfjer:  Conversation,  203. 

^  A  lie,  a  falsehood.    (Colloquial.) 
*' Aa  they  cau't  all  be  true,  some  of  tbem  must  be 
$torLe8."—Iiefei-ee,  April  17.  1887. 

Story-boolE,  s.  A  book  containing  one  or 
jttore  stories  or  tales. 

"  My  maid  left  on  the  tjible  one  of  her  story-books, 
whicli  I  fuinid  full  of  strange  impertiueuce,  of  poor 
servants  who  cauie  to  be  ladies."— .Sidz/f. 


story-teller,  s. 

1.  One  who  tells  stories,  true  or  fictitious ; 
a  writer  of  stories  or  tales. 

*  2.  An  historian.    {In  contempt.) 

"  Company  will  be  no  longer  pestered  with  dull, 
dry,  tedious  story-teUers."Swift : Polite  Oonveraation. 

3.  One  who  tells  stories  or  falsehoods. 
(Colloquial.) 

Story-telling,  s. 

1.  The  act  of  relating  stories  or  tales,  true 
or  fictitious. 

2.  The  act  of  telling  stories  or  falsehoods. 

*  story-writer,  a. 

1.  A  writer  of  stories  or  tales. 

2.  An  historian,  a  chronicler  (1  Esdras  ii.  17). 

Stor'-^  (2),  Stor'-e^,  s.  [O.  Fr.  estor^e  =  a 
thing  bnilt ;  properly  pa,  par.  of  estorer  =  to 
build,  to  store  (q.v.).] 

*  1.  A  building. 

*'  Hii  bygonne  her  heye  tonnes  strengthy  Taste  ahoute. 
Her  castles  &  storys."  R.  Gloucester,  p.  ISl. 

2.  The  space  between  two  fioors  of  a  build- 
ing ;  a  stage  or  floor  of  a  building ;  a  sub- 
division of  the  height  of  a  house ;  a  set  of 
rooms  on  the  same  floor  or  level. 

"  Mounting  to  the  fifth  story  of  the  rickety,  stlved 
\iU\\C^S.''—ScrHmer't  Magazine,  Sov.,  187B,  p.  78. 

Story-post,  »*. 

Build. :  An  upright  post  occupied  in  sup- 
porting the  breasomer  wlien  a  window  occu- 
pies the  whole  front  of  the  ground  floor. 

Story-rod,  s. 

Build.  :  A  rod  equal  in  length  to  the  height 
of  the  floor,  and  having  the  heights  of  the 
several  steps  of  the  stairs  marked  upon  it,  so 
that  the  steps  may  be  measured  and  distri- 
buted accurately. 

*St6r'-y  (1),  v.t.  &  i.    [Story  (1),  a.] 

A.  Trans.  :  To  tell  in  historical  relation ;  to 
make  the  subject  of  a  story,  history,  narrative, 
or  account ;  to  relate,  to  narrate. 

"'  What  the  saee  poets,  taught  by  th'  heavenly  muse, 
Storied  of  old  in  high  immortal  vei-se. 
Of  dire  chimeras."  Milton:  Comus.  S16. 

B,  Intrans. :  To  tell,  to  relate,  to  narrate, 
to  declare,  to  report. 

"  Cupid,  if  starying  legends  tell  aright, 
Once  framed  a  rich  elixir  of  delight." 

Coleridge  :  Kisses. 

*Stor'-^  (2),  v.t.  [Story  (2),  s.]  To  arrange 
or  range  under  one  another;  to  aiTange  or 
build  in  stories.  (Only  used  in  the  past  par- 
ticiple.) 

"  All  the  parts  of  an  undisturbed  fluid  are  either  of 
equal  gravity,  or  gradually  placed  and  storied  together 
according  to  the  dilTerences  of  i\J'~Bentley :  Sermoru, 
ser.  4. 

stot,  *  stoat,  *  stote,  *  stott,  s.  [Icel.  st'&tr 
j=:abull;  Sw.  &  Norw.  stut.]  [Stoat.]  A 
bullock  between  two  and  three  years  old. 

"  To  procure  restitutiou  in  integrum  of  every  stlrk 
and  stot  that  the  chief,  his  forefathers,  and  his  clan, 
had  stolen."— fi'coW .'   iVaverley,  ch.  xv. 

*2.  A  stoat  (q.v.). 
*3.  A  horse,  a  stallion. 
"  This  EevB  sate  upon  a  right  good  stot. 
That  was  all  iJomelee  grey,  and  hlght  Scot." 

Chaucer  :  C.  T.,  617.    (Prol.) 

stot.  v.i.  [Btym.  doubtful.]  To  stump,  to 
tramp. 

"They  stotted  along  side  by  ilds. "—ifiu  Ferrier : 

Inheritance,  iL  867. 

^stoiind,  v.i.  [Icel.  stynja,  pret.  stundi^  to 
groan;  Dan.  stoune;  Ger.  stohnen.l  To  be  in 
pain  or  sorrow. 

*  stoiind,  pa.  par.    [Stun.]    Stunned. 

"  So  was  he  stound  with  stroke  of  her  huge  talle." 
Spenser  :  F.  Q.,  V.  ix.  29. 

sto^d  (1),   *  stonnde,  *  std^md  (1).  s. 

[IceL  stynr.]    [Stound,  v.] 

1.  Sorrow,  grief. 

Seeming  like  one  in  oncouth  ntnund." 

Spenser :  An  Elegie. 

2.  A  shooting  pain,  a  pang. 

"  Like  a  mazed  steer. 
That  yet  of  mortal  stroke  the  stound  doth  fear." 

Spenser    F.  Q..  IV.  vi.  fir. 

*  Stound  (2),  *  std^nd  (2),  s.  [Stound,  pa. 
par.] 

1.  Amazement,  astonishment. 

"  Lightly  he  started  up  out  of  that  stound. 

Spenser:  F.  Q.,  IV.  vi.  12. 

2.  A  blow. 

"This  the  aword  which  wrought  those  cruell  stounds." 
Spenser:  F.  Q..  V.  iii.  22. 


*  stoi^nd  (3),  *  stounde,  *^  stund,  *  standee 

s.    [Icel.  stund;   A.S.  &  Dan.  stund;   Ger. 
stunde;  DuU  stond.] 

1,  A  certain  length  of  time,  long  or  shoi-t ; 
a  short  space  of  time. 

"The  kyngbiheld  himastinencf,  ftsaahnorepentanco, 
He  bad  drawe  away  that  hound,  God  has  taken 
vengeance."  Robert  de  Bruniie,  p.  55. 

2.  A  point  of  time ;  hour,  moment,  time, 
season. 

"  Out  of  bia  bead  the  same  stounae 
TUei  stert."  Bower:  C.  A.,  U. 

St^nd  (4),  s.  [Mid.  En^.  stond  =  stand.)  A 
vessel  to  put  small  beer  in.    (Prov.) 

*  st6^de -mele,  *  sto^d'-meale>  adv. 
[A.S.  stundmcelum.]  Momentarily  ;  everf 
moment. 

"  TliiB  wind  that  more  and  mora 
Thus  staundmeale  encreaaeth  in  my  face." 

Chaucer  .*  TroU.  k  Creacide,  T. 

stdup.  stowp,  stoop,  *stope,  s.  [A.S. 
stediJ  =  s.  cup;  Icel.  siawp  =  a  oeaker,  a  cup ; 
Dut.  stoop  —  a  gallon  ;  Sw.  stop ;  Ger.  stai^; 
O.  H.  Ger.  staup^ 
stouph.]    [Stoop  (2),  s.] 

1.  A  deep  and  narrow 
vessel  for  holding  li- 
quids ;  a  flagon  ;  also 
a  vessel  used  as  a  mea- 
sure :  as,  a  pint  stoup. 
(In  this  sense__^usually 
pronounced  stoup.) 
"  Here's  crying  out  lor  bakes 

and  gills. 
And  there  the  pint  stoup 
clatters." 

Burns:  Holy  Fair. 

2.  A  portable  vessel  ^^oup. 
for  holy  water ;  a  stone 

basin  for  holy  water,  placed  at  the  entrance 
to  a  Roman  Catholic  church  ;  an  aspersorium. 

*stoup-en,  pa.  par.  or  a.  [Step,  v.]  Ad- 
vanced :  as,  stoupen  in  age. 

stdur,  •  stoiire,  *  stowre,  ».    [O.  Fr.  estor, 
estour.] 
1,  A  battle,  a  skirmish,  a  tumult. 

"Ye  aa,v/  a.  ^3onuy  stour."— Scott:  Old  Mortality,  (Si* 
zxxvii. 

*  2.  A  fit,  a  paroxysm. 

"  Which  suddeiu  fltt  and  halfe  extatick  sfmire.* 
Spenser:  F.  q.,  IIL  iii.  50l 

3.  Dust ;  more  particularly  dust  in  motion- 
(Scotok.) 

"  Our  minister  did  weel ;  ay,  he  gara  the  atour  flea 
out  of  the  cushion."— Z)flan  Ramsay:  Reminiscencn 
(ed.  1862),  p.  187. 

Stdur,  Stoor,  a.  [A.S.  st6r;  O.  Icel.  stdrr; 
Low  Ger.  stur.]  Strong,  great,  brave,  tall, 
stern,  hard,  tough, 

"  A  fenny  goose,  even  as  her  flesh  e  is  blacker,  stoorer, 
unholsomer,  so  is  her  feather,  for  the  same  cause, 
courser,  stoorer,  and  rougher." — Ascham  :  ToxophUtts, 
bk.  IL 

Stour-looking,  a.  Gruff-looking.  (Scotch.) 

Sto^r'-bridgc,  s.  [Eng.  Stour,  a  river  in 
Worcestershire,  and  bridge.] 

Geog. :  A  township  of  England,  twenty  miles 
N.N.E.  of  Worcester. 

Stourbridge-clay,  s. 

Pottery:  A  dark-coloured  clay  used  in  the 
manufacture  of  crucibles. 

*  stoure,  *stowre,  ».    [Stour,  a.] 

StoiLt,  ^stoute,  a.,  adv.,  &  s.  [O.  Fr.  estoiU 
=  stout,  furious,  rash,  from  O.  Dut.  stolt,  stovi 
=  stout,  bold,  rash;  Ger.  stolt;  cogn.  with 
8;o2z=  proud;  A.S.  stolt;  cogn.  with  Lat. 
stoliAus  =  stolid  (q..v.).'] 
A.  As  adjective: 

1.  Strong,  lusty,  vigorous,  robust, 

"A  stout  and  sturdy  thief," 

Spenser:  P.  q.,  I,  UL  17. 

2.  Strong,  firm.  \ 

"  Rifted  Jove's  stout  oak,"       Shakesp. :  Tempest,  t. 

*3.  Proud  ;  one  possessed  of  strength  or 
stoutness  being  tempted  to  this  feeling ;  over- 
bearing. 

"  So  ambitious  and  stout  to  strive  against  Antigonns 
for  the  chiefest  place  of  authority.  "—/?^orf  A;  PiirforcA'i 
Lives,  p.  509. 

*  4.  Bold,  intrepid;  valiant,  brave,  coura- 
geous.   (SkaJcesp. :  1  Henry  IV.,  v.  4.) 

5.  Rather  corpulent,  or  fat  in  proportion  to 
size ;  thickset. 

*  B.  As  adv. :  Stoutly,  vigorously,  bravely, 
ovei'bearingly. 

"  A  man  that  beris  him  «2oute,  whan  that  he  auldbowe, 
In  chance  if  that  he  coute,  lie  findea  foos  inowe." 
Robert  de  Brunne,  p.  29ft 


late,  f&t,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot, 
or*  wore,  wglf;  worU,  who,  sou;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full;  try,  Syrian,    se,  oe  =  e;  ey  =  a;  qu  =  kw. 
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"C.  -4s  subst. :  The  strongest  kind  of  porter. 

"  with  heavenly  lambs- wool  nud  Deotariol  stout." 
Sfnnervile:  Th«  Wife. 

Btoat-built,  stout-made,  a.  Robust, 
■strong,  thickset. 

Stout-dart,  s. 

Entom. .  A  British  night  moth,  Agrotis 
ravida. 

stout-hearted,  a.  Having  a  brave  or 
■stout  heart. 

"Injustice  seema,  however,  to  have  anlnanted  the 
courage  of  the  atout-Jieurted  yoemeu  of  Bucks." — 
Macaulay  :  ffttt.  Eng.,  ch.  ir. 

*  stout-resolved,  a.  Firm  or  resolute 
in  purpose. 

"  How  now,  my  hardy,  ttout-resolved  mntes  ? 
Are  you  now  going  tu  despatch  this  thing  ?" 

Shakesp.  :  Richard  Ul.,  i.  8. 

i     >8toiith,  s.    [For  stowzd^  i.e.,  hoarded  up.]    A 
store,  a  hoard. 

stouth  and  routh,  plvr.  Plenty,  abun- 
dance. 

*'  It's  eaay  for  your  Honour  ...  to  say  sae,  that  ha« 
Btonth  and  routli,  and  fire  and  feuding,  and  meat  and 
cJaith." — Scott :  Antiquar]/,  ch.  xi. 

'  8toiLth'-rief,  s.  [Scotch  stouth  (q.v.),  and 
rief—  plunder.]    [Reave.] 

Scots  Imw:  Robbery;  theft  accompanied 
with  violence  ;  usually  applied  to  robbery 
committed  witliin  a  dwelling-house. 

"  '  Deforcement,  apulzle,  s^oMfftj-ip/— masterful  res- 
coel'  exclaimed  "BaXas." Scott :  /tedgauntlet,  ch.  viii. 

6toiif-ish,  a.  [Eng.  stout ; -ish.]  Rather  stout. 
"  A  stoutith  matt  of  about  forty,"— JictcTu  :  Sketchet 
6j/  Boz;  Parlour  Orutoi'. 

Stout'-ly",  *  stoute-ly,  adv.  [Kng.  stout; 
-ly.]  In  a  stout  manner;  lustily,  boldly,  ob- 
stinately, pertinaciously,  stmdily. 

"  stoutly  they  braved  the  current's  courae." 

Scott :  Marmion,  vi  22. 

6tout'-ness,  s.     [Eng.  stout ;  -ness.^ 

1.  Tlie  quality  or  state  of  being  stout; 
vigour,  robustness,  sturdiness,  lustiness. 

2.  Boldness,  courageousness,  valour,  spirit. 

*  3.  Pride,  obstinacy  ;  stubbornness,  over- 
tearingness. 

"  Come  all  to  ruin,  let 
Thy  mother  rather  feel  thy  pride,  than  fear 
Tliy  dangerous  gtoutnext " 

Shaketp. :  Coriolnnui,  fii.  2. 

4.  Fulness  and  fleshiness  of  body ;  corpu- 
lence, bulk. 

Stove,  s.  [O.  Dut.  stove  =  a  stew,  a  hot-house; 
Low  Ger.  stove ;  Icel.  stofa,  siufa  =  a  bathing- 
room  with  a  stove ;  Ger.  stuhe  =  a  room  ;  O. 
H.  Ger.  3tu/d  =  a.  heated  room;  Bp.  estv/a; 
Ital.  stufa;  Fr.  etuve.] 

1.  Ordinary  Language  .* 

*  1.  A  room  or  place  artificially  heated, 
such  as  a  bath,  a  hothouse,  &c. 

"  When  a  certain  Frenchman  came  to  visit  Melanch- 
thoTi,  he  found  him  in  his  ttove,  with  one  liaud  dan- 
dling his  child  in  tlie  awatldling-clonts,  and  tlie  other 
holding  a  hook  and  readmij  it,"— firfier;  Holy  State, 
bk.  ii.,  ch.  X). 

^1  Often  applied  to  the  hottest  room  in  a 
Tiukibh  batli. 

2.  An  apparatus  in  which  a  fire  is  made  for 
the  purpose  of  warming  a  room  or  house,  or 
for  cooking,  or  for  other  purposes.  They  are 
generally  made  of  iron,  sometimes  of  brick 
or  tiles,  and  are  of  various  forms,  according 

to  the  heating 
medium  used, 
which  may  be  coal, 
wood,  oil,  or  gas. 
In  most  stoves  the 
fire  is  excluded 
from  sight,  but  in 
some  it  is  open  in 
front,  thus  at  once 
radiating  heat,  and 
admittingair  to 
support  combus- 
tion. Stoves  on 
STOVE.  the    continent  of  Europe 

have  a  double  casing  which 
surrounds  the  fuel-chamber.  Into  the  in- 
tervals between  the  casings,  air  is  admitted 
from  the  outside  of  the  building,  and  from 
this  space  the  heated  air  is  conducted  to  the 
room.  These  stoves  are  generally  of  earthen- 
ware, being  made  round  or  square,  and  are 
frequently  constructed  mainly  of  tiles. 

3.  A  small  box  with  an  iron  pan  used  for 
holding  coals  to  warm  the  feet ;  a  foot- warmer, 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Bookhind.  :  A  small  gas-stove  used  for 
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heating  the  tools  with  which  the  covers  of 
books  are  lettered  and  ornamented. 

2.  Cloth-manuf. :  The  room  in  which  scoured 
cloths  are  dried  before  burling  and  fulling. 

3.  Found. :  The  usual  contraction  for  the 
drying-stove  for  cores  and  moulds. 

4.  Hort. :  A  hot-house  or  structure  in  which 
a  high  temperature  is  constantly  maintained. 
They  are  heated  by  smnke-flues,  or  by  hot- 
water  or  steam-pipes,  or  by  fermenting  bark. 

"  Stovi  are  contrivances  for  the  preserving  such 
tender  exotlck  plants,  which  will  not  live  in  these 
northern  countries  without  artificial  warmth  in  win- 
ter."— Afiller:  Oardener'i  DicHonary, 

6.   Pharm. :   A   chamber    used   in    drying 
plants,  extracts,  &c. 
6.  Surg. :  A  heated  dry-air  bath. 
Stove -damper,  s.    [Damper,  ».,  II.  1.]. 

stove- drum,  s.  A  chamber  above  a 
stove  in  which  the  heated  products  are  dis- 
seminated, in  order  that  their  heat  may  be 
more  perfectly  abstracted. 

Stove-house,  s.  The  same  as  Stove,  s., 
II.  4. 

Stove-tank,  a.  A  reservoir  attached  to 
a  stove. 

stove-truck,  s. 

Found. :  A  truck  employed  in  cannon-foun- 
dries for  moving  pieces  of  ordnance. 

stove,  pret.  of  v.    [Stave,  v.] 

Stove,  v.t.    [Stove,  s.] 

*  1.  To  keep  warm  in  a  house  or  place  arti- 
ficially heated  ;  to  force  in  a  stove. 

"Orange-trees,  limon-trees,  and  mirtles,  if  they  be 
ttoved," — Bacon:  Ensaiji ;  Of  Qardens. 

*  2.  To  heat,  as  in  a  stove :  as,  To  stove 
feathers. 

3.  To  cook  in  a  close  vessel ;  to  stew. 
{Scotch.) 

*  4.  To  shut  or  exclude  from  sight,  as  the 
fire  in  a  stove. 

"A  naked  or  ttoo'd  Are.  jient  up  withlu  the  house 
without  an?  exit  or  aucces-^inn  of  external  fresh  and 
unexhausted  vital  air  mast  needs  be  noxious  and  per. 
iiiiiio\a."—JSveli/n :  Advertisement  to  Quintenye. 

*  Stov'-er,  s.  [O.  Fr.  eftnver,  estovoir  =:  neces- 
saries, provisions.]  Fodder  and  provisions  of 
all  kind  for  cattle. 

"  The  haie  of  our  low  medowea  is  not  so  profitable  for 
ttoiicr  aud  furrage  as  the  higher  meada  be."—B(jlin- 
thed:  Dtacript.  iirit.,  ch.  zviil. 

Stov'-iug,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.    [Stove,  v.] 

A,  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  <fe  partidp.  adj. ;  (See 
the  verb). 
C.  As  substantive : 

1,  Cloth-Tnawf.  :  The  exposure  of  printed 
fabrics  in  a  heated  room  to  fix  the  colour. 

2.  Vinegar-Tnalcing  :  Exposure  of  malt-wash 
in  casks  to  an  artificial  heat  in  closed  rooms. 

Stow  (1),  *  stowe,  v.t.    [Stow,  s.] 

1.  To  put  away  in  a  suitable  or  convenient 
place  or  position;  to  lay  up,  to  put  up,  to 
pack :  as,  To  stow  a  cargo  in  a  ship's  hold. 

2.  To  place,  to  lodge. 

"  Where  hast  thou  ttow'd  my  daughter?" 

Shaketp. :  Othello,  L  2. 

3.  To  arrange  things  compactly  and  neatly 
in;  to  fill  by  packing  closely;  to  pack:  as. 
To  stow  a  ship's  hold. 

stow-wood,  s. 

Naitt. :  Billets  of  wood  used  as  chocks  to 
steady  casks  in  a  ship's  hold. 

8t<$\^  (2),  v.t.  [Cf.  Low  Ger.  stuw  =  a  remnant ; 
stuf=-  blunt,  stumpy.]  To  cut  off,  to  crop,  to 
lop.    (Prov.) 

stow,  *  stowe,  s.  [A.S.  stdw  =  a  place  ;  0. 
Fris.  sto ;  Icel.  st6 ;  Lith.  stowe.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  A  place,  a  spot.  (Frequently 
found  in  place-names  :  as,  Walthainsfoiy.) 

2.  Tin-work. ;  A  raised  structure  containing 
the  furnace  and  set  of  pots  used  in  the  manu- 
facture of  tin-plate.  The  pots  are  arranged 
in  a  series  of  five :  tin-pot,  wash-pot,  grease- 
pot,  pan,  list-pot. 

stow'-age  (age  as  ig),  s.  [Eng.  stow  (1),  v. ; 
-age.] 

1.  The  act  or  operation  of  stowing  or  put- 
ting by  or  away  in  a  suitable  place  or  re- 
ceptacle. 

"Then  the  tt'nonge  of  these  things  cannot  be  left 
onto!  sight."— /\eW.  March  19,  1887. 


2.  The  act  or  operation  of  packing  or  filling 
with  goods,  &c. 

"  Ou  Wednesday  we  had  Snlshed  the  stowage  of  tha 
ho\<^6."—Coak  :  Third  Voyage,  hk.  vL.  cli.  v, 

3.  Room  or  accommodation  for  things  to  be 
stowed. 

"They  are  a  fortnight  or  twenty  days  at  sea,  and 
could  keep  it  longer  if  they  had  more  stowage  ior  pro* 
visions."— Cooft ;  IiHrst  Voyage,  bk.  i.,  ch.  xviii. 

*  4.  The  state  of  being  stowed,  packed,  or 
laid  up. 

"  And  I  am  sometldng  curious,  being  strange. 
To  have  tUem  in  Bale  stowage." 

Shakesp.  :  Cpmbeline,  i.  6L 

*  5.  Money  paid  for  the  stowing  of  things, 

*  6.  That  which  is  stowed. 

StoW-a-way,  s.  [Eng.  stow  (l),  v.,  and 
away.]'  One  who  conceals  himself  on  board  a 
vessel  about  to  leave  port,  and  who  does  not 
myan  to  show  himself  till  too  far  from  the 
shore  to  be  sent  back,  and  so  obtains  a  free 
passage. 

"The  people  who  make  stowaways  of  themselves 
are  usiinlly  of  the  most  hopeless  sort" — Oaily  Tele- 
graph, Sept,  6.  1835. 

Stow'-board,  s.  [Eng.  stow,  v.,  and  board.] 
A  place  into  which  rubbish  is  put. 

8to^9C,  s.     [Etym.  doubtful.] 

Milling : 

1.  The  drawing-stowce  is  a  small  windlass. 

2.  (PI.) :  Pieces  of  wood  of  particular  forma 
and  constructions  placed  together,  by  which 
the  possession  of  mines  is  marked. 

stow'-ing,  *  stoo-ing,  s,    [Stow  (1),  v.] 
Mining :  Rubbish  put  into  old  workings  to 
fill  them  up. 

st^^-lin^,  adv.  [Scotch  stown  =  stolen ;  adv. 
suff. -iiris.]    By  stealth.    (Scotch.) 

"  Rob,  stowlins,  prie'd  her  bonny  mou'." 

Burns  :  Halloween, 

*  stowre,  «.    [Stoue.] 

Sto^e,  v.i.    [Stoit.]    (Scotch.) 

Stra'-bi^m,  s.  [Fr.  strabisme,  from  Lat.  strO' 
bismus.]    The  same  as  Strabismus  (q.v.). 

Stra-bi^'-miis,  s.  [Lat,,  from  Gr,  crTpa(Stcr/x(Se 
(strabisnios),  from  a-Tpa.^i^(o  (strablzo)  =  to 
squint,  from  o-rpajSos,  tTTpa.^<av{strabos,  strabon) 
=  distorted,  squinting,  from  a-Tpe^ta  (strepko) 
=  to  turn;  Sp.  estr^ismo;  Ital.  strabismo; 
Fr,  strabisine.] 

Pathol. :  Squinting,  arising  from  the  optic 
axes  of  the  eyes  in  certain  individuals  not 
being,  as  in  normal  cases  they  are,  parallel. 
Stiabismu-'  may  affect  one  or  both  eyes,  and 
may  be  upwards,  downwards,  inwards,  out- 
wards, or  in  the  intermediate  directions. 

Stra-bom'-e-ter,  s.     [Gr.  (rrpapo^  (strahos)  = 
squinting,  and  ixerpov  (metron)  =  a  measure,] 
Surg.  :  An  instrument  for  measuring  the 
want  of  concordance  of  the  optic  axes. 

stra'-bo-tome,  s.    [Strabotomy.] 

Surg. :  A  knife  for  operating  for  strabismua 

Stra-bot'-O-m^,  s.  [Gr.  errpajBdy  (strdbos)  = 
squinting,  and  tojlliJ  (tome)  =  a  cutting.] 

Surg. :  The  operation  for  the  cure  of  squint- 
ing by  cutting  the  muscle  or  muscles  that 
distort  the  eyeball. 

*  strack,  strak,  pret.  of  v.    [Strike,  »,] 
*strack-en,  pa.  par.    [Strike,  y.] 

*  str^d-a-met'-ri-cal,  a.     [Stradometei- 

CAL.] 

strad'-dle,  *  strl-dle,  *  strid-dU,  v.i.  &  t. 
[A  frequent,  from  stride  (q.v.).J 

A.  Intrans.  :  To  part  the  legs  wide  ;  to 
stand  or  walk  with  tlie  legs  wide  apart ;  to 
sit  astride. 

"Then  ApoUyon  straddled  quite  over  the  whole 
breadth  of  tlio  way." — Banyan:  Pilgrim's  Progress, 
pt.  i. 

B.  Trans. :  To  place  the  legs  one  on  each 
side  of ;  to  stand  or  sit  astride  of. 

Straddle-legged,  a.  Having  the  legs 
wide  apart ;  with  the  legs  astride  of  an  object. 

Straddle-pipe,  s. 

Gas:  A  bridge-pipe  connecting  the  retort 
with  the  hydraulic  main. 

Straddle -plough,  s.  A  plough  with 
two  triangular,  parallel  shares,  a  little  dis- 


boil,  b6^ ;  po^t,  j^i^l ;  cat.  ^ell.  chorus,  ghin,  benQh ;  go,  gem ;  thin,  this ;  sin,  as ;  expect,  Xcnophon,  exist,    -iug. 
-cioii,  -tian  =  sh^n.    -tion,  -sion  =  shuu ;  -tion,  -gion  =  zhun.    -cious,  -tious,  -slous  =  shus.   -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  b@l,  d^l. 
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tance  apart,  and  used  for  running  on  each  side 
of  a  ro^v  of  dropped  corn,  to  cover  the  seed. 

•tri&d'-dle,  9.    [Straddle,  v.] 
L  OrdiTiary  Langiutge : 

1.  The  act  of  standing  or  sitting  with  the 
legs  far  apart. 

2.  The  distance  between  the  legs  or  feet  of 
one  who  straddles. 

"  Then  holdlnfi  the  apectaclea  up  to  the  conit— 
Your   lordship   observes  they  are  tunde  with  a 
straddle,"  Cowper :  Adjridged  C'aie. 

•  3.  Anytliing  more  or  less  resembling  the 
flpace  inclosed  by  the  legs  in  straddling. 

II.  Stack  Exch. :  A  contract  wliieh  gives 
the  holder  the  privilege  of  calling  for  the 
stock  at  a  fixed  price,  or  of  delivering  it  at  the 
same  price  to  the  party  who  signs  tlio  contract. 

8trad'-dling,  a.  [Straddle.]  Applied  to 
spokes  when  they  are  arranged  alternately 
in  two  circles  in  the  hub.  Wlien  the  spokes 
aru  thus  arranged,  the  wheel  is  said  to  be 
staggered. 

*  strad-o-met'-rfc-al,  •  strad-a-met'- 
ric-al,  a.  [Ital.  strada  —  a  street,  a  road ; 
Eiis-'imtriml  (q.v.).]  Of,  or  relating  to,  the 
measuring  of  streets  or  roarls.  (In  the  ex- 
ample =  pedestrian,  walking  through  tlie 
streets.) 

"  We  commenced  our  ttradametrical  survey  ol 
Botterdam."— JouseftflW  Words,  vii.  246.    (IS,^.) 

Btrae,  -.    [Straw.] 

strae-death,  s.  Death  upon  the  bed- 
straw  ;  a  natural  death.    (Scotch.) 

"  You  are  come  to  no  house  o(  a.  fair  itrae-death.' — 
SeoU :  Guff  ifannering,  ch.  xxvii. 

*  strage,  s.  [Lat.]  Destruction,  massacre, 
carnage.    (Heywood :  Earth  &  Age.) 

Btrag'-gle,  *  strag-le,  v.i.  [For  stracTcle, 
frequent,  from  Mid.  Eiig.  strake=  to  go,  to 
Toain,  from  A.S.  strdc,  pa.  t.  of  strican  =  to  go, 
to  strike.] 

1.  To  wander  from  the  direct  course  or  road ; 
to  rove. 

"  straggled  soldiers  aummon'd  to  their  arms." 

Dryden:  Absalom  A  Achitophel,  it 

2.  To  be  dispersed  or  scattered ;  to  stand 
alone  ;  to  be  isolated  ;  to  be  apart  from  any 
main  body. 

3.  To  escape  and  stretch  beyond  the  proper 
limits  ;  to  spread  widely  ;  to  shoot  too  far. 

4.  To  wander  at  large  ;  to  roam  idly  about. 

StrS.g'-gler,  *  Strag'-ler,  s.  [Eng.  straggle) ; 

1.  One  who  straggles ;  one  who  has  deserted 

erhaslaeen  left  behind  by  his  fellows;  one  who 

has  wandered  from  the  direct  or  proper  road. 

"  Cromwell  had  sent  him  to  follow  iu  the  track  of 

the    king's    march   to    gather   up   tlie    tlraglerg."— 

CtarettUon  :  Civil  If'arx.  lii.  103. 

*  2.  A  vagabond ;  a  wandering,  shiftless 
fellow.    (Sluikesp.  :  Fuchard  III.,  v.  3.) 

3.  Something  standing  alone  or  apart  from 
otiiei's. 

4.  Something  which  shoots  or  spreads  out 
too  far  or  beyond  the  rest ;  an  exuberant 
growth. 

"  His  pruning  hook  corrects  the  vines. 
And  the  looao  stragglert  to  their  ranks  ouftsps." 
Pope.    {Todd.) 

ItrS-g'-gling,  pr-  PO'T.,  a.,  &  s.    [Straqqle.] 

A.  As  pr.  par. :  (See  the  verb). 

B.  As  adjective : 

I,  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Wandering  or  having  wandered  from  the 
main  boMy ;  roving,  ranging  loose;  spreading 
or  stretching  out  irregularly, 

"  Each  straggling  felon  down  was  hewed." 

Scott :  Itokeby,  v.  35. 

2.  Scattered,  dispersed ;  standing  alone  or 
singly. 

*■  Some  other  straggling  rocks  lie  west  of  the  Caps." 
—Cook:  Second  Voyage,  bk.  iv..  ch.  iiL 

n.  Bot. :  Turning  off  irregularly,  but  almost 
at  a  right  angle,  as  do  many  branches. 

C.  As  substantive : 

Stone-work. :  The  process  of  working  down 
the  face  of  a  grindstone  to  a  regular  shape. 

Straggling-money,  s. 

1,  Money  given  for  the  apprehension  of 
desertefs  and  others  who  straggled  or  over- 
stayed their  leave  of  absence. 

2.  Money  rleducted  from  the  wages  of  a 
man  absent  from  duty  witliout  leave. 


Strag'-gling-ly,  ad«.  [Eng.  straggling ;  -ly.] 
In  a  straggling  manner. 

strahl -ite,  stral'-ite,  s.    [Ger.  strahlerz.] 
Min. :  The  same  as  Actinolite  (q.v.). 

straight  (gh  silent)  (1),  *  strayght, 
""straught,  *streight,  *streit, 
*  streyghte, «.»  adv.,  &  s.  [The  same  word 
as  Mid.  Eng.  streight,  pa.  par.  of  strecchen  =  to 
stretch ;  A,S.  streht,  pa.  par.  of  streccan  =  to 
stretch.] 

A.  As  adjective : 

I,  Ordinary  Uingu^^e : 

1.  Passing  in  a  direct  line  from  one  point 
to  another ;  right,  in  a  mathematical  sense  ; 
not  bent,  curved,  or  crooked  ;  direct. 

"  The  streets  are  straight,  and  of  a  convenient 
breadtli."— Cooft  ;  First  l'offage,hk.  i.,  ch.  li. 

2.  Upnghb ;  aecording  with  justice  and 
rectitude ;  not  deviating  from  truth  or  fairness. 

"  But  going  to  first  principles,  nothing  can  l>e 
straighter  or  more  likely  to  work  to  an  employer's 
interest  than  for  his  jockey  to  back  his  own  mount." — 
Referee.  April  17,  1887. 

3.  Chaste  ;  of  irreproachable  morals.  (Sling.) 

"The  husband  of  Lady  Uak,  a  virtuous  lady,  who, 
03  we  are  frequently  told,  is  perfectly  straight  and  all 
that  sort  of  thing.' —Sr.  James's  Gazette.  Nov.  11,  1886. 

4.  Direct,  plain,  open  :  as,  a  straight  hint. 
{Slang.) 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Bot.  (Of  a  stem,  c&c.);  Not  wavy  or 
curved,  or  deviating  in  any  way  f  i-om  a  straight 
direction. 

2.  Cards:  Applied  to  a  series  of  regularly 
graduated  value,  as  ace,  king,  queen,  knave, 
ten,  &c.  at  poker.    (Amer.) 

B.  As  adverb : 

1.  Directly  ;  in  a  straight  line  :  as,  To  walk 
straight. 

2.  Immediately,  at  once,  directly,  without 
delay  or  deviation. 

"  To  her  goes  he  straight." 

Shakesp. :  Venus  &  Adonis,  264. 

3.  Plainly,  openly,  directly.    (Slang.) 
C-  As  substantive : 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  Straight  part ;  straight 
direction  :  as,  the  straight  of  a  piece  of  timber. 

2.  Cards :  A  series  of  regularly  graduated 
value,  as  ace,  king,  queen,  knave,  &c.  at 
poker.    (Amer.)    , 

"  We  always  decide  that  a  straight  beats  triplets. 
A  straight  Is  much  more  uncommon  than  triplets, 
and  the  general  principle  of  the  game  in  tirat  the  rare 
hands  beat  the  more  frequent  oiiea.' — Field.  March  13, 
1886. 

H  Straight  is  applied  in  its  proper  sense  to 
corporeal  objects  :  a  path  is  straight  because 
it  is  kept  within  a  shorter  space  than  if  it  were 
curved.  Direct  is  said  of  that  which  is  made 
by  the  force  of  the  understanding,  or  by  an 
actual  effort, 
what  one  wishes 
it  to  be ;  hence 
we  speak  of  a 
direct  route  or  of 
a  direct  answer. 

Straight- 
arch,  s. 

Build. :  A  kind 
of  arch  used  for 
the  heads  of  door- 
ways and  win- 
dows.  It  is 
formed  of  vous- 
soirs,  but  has  a  level  intrados. 

straight-billed  parrots,  s.  pi. 

Ornith. :  Fsittaci  orthognathi,  a  name  given, 
in  some  classifications,  to  the  sub-family 
Trichoglossinae  (q.v.). 

Straight-edge,  s.  A  strip  of  metal  or 
wood  of  proved  rectitude,  used  to  test  the 
flatness  of  a  surface  or  the  straightness  of  an 
edge. 

Straight-joint,  s. 

1.  A  joint  which  does  not  curve  or  depart 
from  a  straight  line. 

2.  A  name  given  to  the  junction  line  of 
flooring  hoards  when  the  joints  at  the  butting 
ends  ef  the  boards  form  a  continuous  line. 

straight-line,  s. 

Geom.  :  A  line  which  lies  evenly  between 
its  extreme  points ;  a  line  in  which,  if  any 
two  points  be  taken,  the  part  intercepted 
between  them  is  the  shortest  that  can  be 
drawn.     In  geometry,  a  straight  line  is  re- 


STRAIGHT -ARCH. 


A^rded  as  of  indefinite  length,  unless  it  Is 

expressly  limited. 

Straight-line  cMick :  A  peculiar  chuck  fitted 
to  a  rose-engine  when  nie  patterns  are  re- 
quired to  follow  a  straight  instead  of  a  curved 
direction. 

straight  of  breadth,  s. 

Shipbuild. :  That  part  of  a  vessel  where  her 
cross-sections  are  vertical  at  the  sides. 

Straight-out  Democrats,  s.  pi. 

Hist. :  A  political  party  which  arose  in  the 
United  States  in  1872,  their  distinguishing 
tenet  being  that  governments  should  be  limited 
to  police  functions.  They  have  not  risen  into 
any  considerable  power.    (Haydn.) 

*  straight-pight,  a.  Straightly  fixed ; 
erect. 

"  The  shrine  of  Venus  or  straight-pight  Minerva." 
Shakesp :  CymbeWie.  v.  6. 

Straight-ribbed,  a. 

Botany : 

1.  Having  the  lateral  ribs  straight,  aa  in 
Alnus  glutinosa.    (Mirbcl.) 

2.  Having  the  ribs  straight  and  almost 
parallel,  as  iu  grasses,  palms,  and  orchida, 
(De  Candolle.) 

Straight-sinus,  s. 

Anat.  :  A  sinus  of  the  dura  mater^  running 
backward  in  thebase  of  thefalx  cerebri. 

Straight-stall,  s. 

Mining :  An  excavation  made  into  the  thick 
coal,  having  the  solid  coal  left  on  three  sides 
of  it. 

straight-veined,  a. 

Bot. :  The  same  as  Straioht-ribbed,  2. 

*  straight  (gh  silent)  (2),  u.    [Strait,  a.] 

*  straight  (gh  silent),  v.t.  [Straight  (1),  a.] 
To  make  straight ;  to  straighten. 

straight'-en  (1)  (gh  silent),  v.t.  &  i.  [Eng. 
straight  (i),  a.  ;  -en.] 

A.  Trails. :  To  make  straight ;  to  reduw 
from  a  crooked,  curved,  or  bent  to  a  straight 
form. 

"A  crooked  stick  is  not  straightened  unleiia  it  ba 
bent  aa  farre  on  the  cleane  contrary  side."— ifooftsr.* 
Socles.  Polity,  bk.  iv.,  §  8. 

B.  Intrans, :  To  become  straight ;  to  as- 
sume a  straight  form. 

straight'-en  (2)  (gh  silent),  v.t.    [Straiten.] 

Straight'  -  en  -  er  (gh  silent),  s.  [Eng. 
straighten  (1),  v.  ;  -er.]  One  who  or  that 
which  straightens. 

*  Straight- forth  (gh  silent),  adv.  [Eng. 
straight  (1),  a.,  and/or(A.]  Directly,  straiglit- 
way. 

straight'-for-ward  (gh  silent),  a.  &  adv. 
[Erig.  straight,  and  forward.] 

A.  As  adjective : 

1.  Proceeding  in  a  straight  or  direct  line ; 
not  deviating. 

2.  Upright,  honest,  open,  frank :  as,  a 
straightforward  man. 

3.  Characterized  by  uprightness,  honesty, 
or  frankness  :  as,  a  straightforward  answer. 

B.  As  adv. :  Directly  forward ;  straight  on. 

straight- for- ward -ly  (gh  silent),  adv. 
[Eng.  straightforward;  -ly.]  In  a  straight- 
forward manner. 

Straight- for- ward -ness  (gh  silent),  s. 
[Bug.  straightforward;  -ness.]  The  quality  or 
state  of  being  straightforward;  straightnes.s, 
uprightness,  honesty,  openness. 

Straight'-Hned  (gh  silent),  a.  [Eng,  straight 
(1),  a.,  and  line.]  Having  or  consisting  of 
straight  lines. 

*  straight'-ly  (1)  (gh  silent),  *  streight-ly» 

adv.    [Eng.  straight  (1),  a. ;  -ly.]    In  a  straight 
line  ;  straight  on  or  forward. 


Straight'-ly  (2)  (gh  silent),  adv.    [Straitly.] 

straight'- ness  (1)  (gh  silent),  s.  [Eng. 
straight  (I),  a. ;  -ness.]  The  quality  or  state 
of  being  straight. 

straight'-ness  (2)  (gh  silent),  e.    [Strait- 

NESS.] 


iate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;   we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;   pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;   go,  p6t| 
et,  wore,  wol^  wdrU.  who.  son ;  mute,  ciib,  ciire,  Quite,  cur,  rule,  full ;  try,  Syriusiu    ta.  ce  =  e ;  tif  =  a ;  ciu  =  kw. 


straight  w  ay —strait 
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Btralglit-way  (gh  silent),  ^strelght- 
WAy,  mfy.  [lins.  straight  (1),  a.,  aud  min.] 
FortliwitI),  at  uiice ;  without  loss  of  time; 
GQ  tlie  !j|<ut. 

**  Slieightvay  oil  that  last  long  voinge  fare." 

Spenser:  K  (J.,  I.  X.  63. 

StraUc  (1).  a.    [Strokr.]    A  stroke.    {Scotch.) 

stralk  (2),  ^.    [Strake.] 

strain,  *  straine,  *  strayne,  *  strein, 
*  streyn,  *  streyne,  v.t.  &  i.  [0.  Fr. 
est  ruin- (re,  fvou\  Lnt.  s/rfngo  =  to  draw  tij^lit ; 
Fi\  elrebuJre.  From  the  same  root  come  con- 
eti'i'ii,  restrain,  resiriciiou,  strict,  straight, 
striii'jeiit,  &c.] 

A.  Transitive : 

1.  To  stretith  ;  to  draw  out  with  force ;  to 
extend  with  great  elToit :  as,  To  strain  a  roj-ie. 

*  2.  To  make  tigliter ;  ti>  bind  closer. 

"  Tliott,  the  more  he  varies  forms,  beware 
To  ttru in  his  fetters  with  n.  stricter  cure." 

Dryden  :  Virgil;  U«ui-fficiv.  69S. 

3.  To  exert  to  the  utmost. 

"lis  ttra'med  his  feeble  Tolce, to  thniik  .\iiverqiier- 
qn«  fur  the  ntTec tioiiiite  mid  loyiil  Bervicet  of  thirty' 
yam's."— .l/ucfitt/uv  ;  Ilist.  Eng.,  ch.  xxv. 

4.  To  injure  or  weaken  by  stretching  or 
©Ter  exertion  ;  to  suliject  to  too  great  exer- 
tinn  nr  elTort ;  to  injuie  by  a  twist  or  wrench  ; 
to  sprain  :  as,  Tn  strain  tlie  neck  or  arm. 

^  Used  also  liguriitively,  in  an  analogous 
■ense. 

"  Ttie  latter  is  imturally  in  a  comtitioii  which  jiistl- 
fies  tlie  sUkteiiieiit  tliHb  his  relfttiuiis  with  the  Ailmiral 
u*  tir(iiiitd.'~St.  Jumea'i  UazetU,  Dec  22,  18B6. 

5.  To  imsh  lieyoiid  the  proper  extent;  to 
Btrelcli  or  carry  too  lar. 

"Witli  th.it  cattilogue  of  declsione  before  him,  he 
preteii(t«  tlmt  tlio  Jaw  was  hardly  ever  strained  or 
*enrrieil  out  with  triuiiii'hAUt  reck  1  ssiin ess. "'—£rU. 
QnkW.  /ttotnw,  Ivii.  51<>.  (1873). 

*  6.  To  nrge,  to  ply,  1o  press. 

**  Note  if  your  laiiy  ttmin  liia  eiit«rtaIumcTit 
With  RUy  atvoiijc  or  veheuieDt  iiiiportuiiity." 

Sita/ctsfJ.  :  OlTullo.  lil,  3. 

•7.  To  force,  to  constrnin. 

"Thf  quality  of  mercy  is  not  xtrained.' 

Shtiitsjj. :  iiei-chant  of  Vvnica,  It.  1. 

8.  To  press,  to  squeeze. 

"Yfthou  (lesrrestor  wylt  vBcn  jrrapes,  ne  srlte  thon 
Wkt  a  ijluutuiis  imnde  to  ilniiite  mid  iirefL<-e  the  ibilltM 
ef  thi  T.\ne  tii  the  Urate  suiuuier  ceuoa."— C^ucar; 
BoBlhi,t$.  hk.  i. 

9.  To  press  or  squeeze  in  an  embrace. 

"Our  kiiii;  ))a»  nil  tlie  Indies  in  ii is  arms. 
Aud  mure  and  richer,  nliun  tie  sl'-aiiin  that  Indy." 
&h'iketfj. :  Henrj/  17//.,  i».  i. 

*  10.  To  confine. 


11.  Tii  press. or  cause  to  pass  throuph  some 
ponms  substance,  originally  by  squefzintj ;  to 
filter;  1«  purify  and  sepanite  from  extraneous 
naltcr  by  tiltcring  :  as,  To  ttruin  milk. 

12.  To  renidvft  by  Btraining  or  filtering. 
(Foliowed  hy  mit.)    [Gnat,  s.,  if.] 

B.  [ntransitive: 

1,  To  exert  one's  self;  to  mate  violent 
effwfcB ;  to  struggle. 

"Tlie  frantic  crowd  amiin 
Strained  at  ■ulijectiun'5  biirsliiig  rein." 

Scott:  Marmion,  i.    {fntrod.) 

T  Used  specif,  of  evacuating  the  bowels. 
(Bee  extract  uniler  Strain,  s.,  1.  1.) 

2.  To  be  filtered;  to  percolate:  ns.  Water 
$b'-aini)ig  through  s;ind  becomes  pure. 

*3.  To  distrain. 

*f  1.  To  strain  a  jwini : 

(1)  To  make  a  sjifcial,  and  generally  incon- 
venient effort  to  oblige  another. 

(2)  To  exceed  one's  duty  ;  to  overstep  one's 
O&nimission. 

*2.  To  strain  courtesy : 

(1)  To  use  careuiouy  ;  to  insist  that  another 
or  others  shall  take  piecedeucc. 

"  Finding  tlieir  enemy  to  l>e  no  cni-sb, 
Ihey  all  etram  uoarti'sy  wlio  shall  cope  him  first," 
Sha/n;)lp,:   i'eitus  d  Adonis,  HSS. 

(2)  To  remain  behind. 

*'  My  busiii&'ra  wna  great !  and  in  snch  a  cnse  ag  mlno 
a  lumi  nray  tiruiii  court^nff." — Sltakesp. :  Jtomto  * 
JitH«t,  ii.  4. 

■[f  To  strain  is  properly  a  species  of  forcing; 
we  may  force  in  a  variety  of  ways,  that  is,  by 
the  exprcise  of  force  upon  different  bodies,  and 
Jn  different  directions ;  but  to  strain  is  to 
exercise  force  by  stretching  or  prolonging 
hollies;  thna  to  r*rnln  a  cord  is  to  pull  it  to 
Its  full  extent;  but  we  may  speak  ot  forcing 
any  hnril  substance  in,  or  forcing  it  out,  or 
forcing  it  tlirough,  or  forcing  it  from  a  body  : 
a  door  or  a  lock  may  be  forced  by  violently 


breakiufr  them  ;  but  a  door  or  a  lock  may  be 
strained  by  putting  the  binges  or  tlie  spring 
out  nf  place.  iSo,  liUewise,  a  person  may 
be  said  to /orce  hiiiis«lf  to  sjteak,  when  by  a 
violent  exertion  he  gives  uttfriince  to  his 
woids ;  but  he  strains  his  thi'Ojit  or  his  voice 
when  he  exercises /orce  on  the  throat  or  luugs 
su  as  to  extend  them. 

Strain  (1),  *  stralne,  *  strayue,  *  strcin, 

6.     [Strain,  v.] 
I.  Ordinary  Ixingitage : 

1,  A  violent  effort;  an  excessive  exertion 
or  straining  uf  the  limbs,  muscles,  or  mind. 

"Trowblesome  offen  and  ttreitis  to  the  seege  without 
doing  lUiythma."— /'.  UMand:   i'Uiiij,   bk.  xxii.,  ch. 

2.  An  injury  cs^used  by  excessive  or  ini'u- 
rious  exertion,  drawing,  or  sh'etching ;  an 
injuricms  straining  of  tlit  muscles  or  tendons. 

*3.  Inlernal  action;  motion  of  the  mind  ; 
impulse,  feeling. 

"  Swell  my  thoughts  to  any  strain  of  jiride.' 

ShitUx/j. :  2  /loin-tf  /i'.,  iv.  s. 

4.  Manner  of  speech  or  action  ;  line,  course, 
bearing. 

"Such  take  too  high  tistrain  at  the  first,  and  are 
inagnnniinuuB  more  tlinn  tract  uf  yearn  can  u|jliiild  :  au 
was  SL-iijio  Africanns,  of  whuiu  Livy  ^aith,  '  Ultima 
primia  cedebaiit."— Bdco/i. 

5.  A  song,  a  poem,  a  lay. 

"  Few  will  hear,  and  fewer  heed  the  strain." 

Vawfjer;  Jixfjosiulation,  725. 

6.  The  subject  or  theme  of  a  poem,  dis- 
course, conversatinn,  &,c. ;  manner  of  speak- 
ing or  writing,  style. 

"  In  thia  etrain  the  venerable  sn^e 
Poured  forth  lii-j  as>[jir;aiuiia." 

WordiWurth:  Excursion,  bk.  Iv. 

II,  Technically: 

1.  Mp.ch. :  The  force  wliich  acts  nn  any  ma- 
terial, and  which  tends  to  disarmnge  its  com- 
ponent parts  or  destroy  tlieir  cohesion  ;  also, 
any  delinite  alteration  in  the  form  ordiiueii- 
sions  of  a  given  portion  of  malter.  In  solid 
bodies  sti-ain  is  always  acconipjinifd  with  in- 
ternal stress,  and  this  iirojieity  of  exerting 
stress  when  strained  is  called  elasticity. 

2.  Mysio: 

(1)  Generally,  a  tune;  a  melody  or  part  of 
a  melody. 

(2)  More  strictly,  a  musical  subject  forming 
part  of,  and  having  relations  to,  a  genei'al 
whole. 

Strain  (2),  *stralne.  *streen,  *stren, 
*strenc,  '^streou,  s.  IA.S.  strynd,  h-om 
steoium,  sti'ptum  =  to  beget.] 

1.  Race,  stock,  generation,  descent, lineage; 
quality  or  line  as  regards  breeding. 

"  If  thou  wert  the  noblest  of  thy  strain." 

Shakeg/i. :  Juhiis  Casar,  r.  1. 

•  2.  Hereditary  or  national  disposition  ; 
turn,  tendency. 

"  You  haTo  shown  to-day  your  valiant  strain.'' 

Shiikesp. ;  Ltiai;  v.  3. 

*3.  Rink,  character,  kind,  sort. 

"  But  thou  who,  lately  of  the  common  strain. 
Were  one  of  u»."  Dryden.    (yWd.) 

*  strain'-a-ble,  *  strein'-a-blo,  *  streyn- 
a-ble,  a.     [Eng.  btruin,  v.  ;  -aft/e.j 

1.  Capable  of  being  strained  or  pushed  be- 
yond the  proper  extent. 

"A  thing  captions  and  sirainabJe,"— Bacon :  Of 
Church  Controver  t.tes. 

2.  Viole"'.  strong. 

"A  Port.ngale  shi[i  was  driven  and  drowned  by 
force  of  n.  streiinthfa  temiieet  nenre  unto  tl.e  shore  of 
the  Scutiuh  \alee."—lljiiiis}teci:  /lat.  Huutland;  Junina. 

*  Strain'  -  a  -  bl3^,  *  strein  -  a  -  bile,  adv. 
[Epg.  strainab{le)  ;  -ly.]    Violently,  fiercely. 

"The  wind  .  .  .  drove  the  flame  so  streinublie 
Rimmgeiib  the  tenta  and  CHhiiiu  uf  the  Suaouti."— 
UoUfished  :  Hist.  Scotlimd ;  DougaU. 

6train'-er,  s.    [Eng.  strain;  -er.] 

1.  One  who  stiains. 

2.  Tliat  through  which  any  liquid  passes 
for  filtration  and  purification  ;  an  apparatus 
for  filtering. 

"The  same  pitch-rosin,  if  It  be  boiled  more  lightly 
with  water,  &  be  let  to  run  tlirougli  a  strainer,  cuin- 
nieth  to  A  reddish  colour,  and  is  glewie."— /•.  Jtollarui  : 
riiny,  bk.  xvi.,  ch.  xl, 

otrain'-iiig,  strayn-ing,  jw.  par.,  ».,  &  s. 

[Strain,  v.] 

A.  &  B.  .4s  pr.  'gar.  &  particip.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  As  substantive : 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  The  act  of  one  who  strains  ; 
a  stretching,  forcing,  or  filtering,  as  through  a 
strainer. 


2.  Suddlery :  A  piece  of  canvas  or  leather, 
wliicli,  being  driiwn  tightly  over  the  tre^ 
futnis  the  f'ounilation  fur  the  seat  of  a  saddle. 
It  receives  its  name  from  the  liact  that  the 
stieich  is  t;d<eu  out  of  it  by  repeated,  weLtiuj^ 
and  strainings. 

Straining-beam,  straining-piece,  s. 

Carp. :  'I'lie  piece  situattd  between  the 
upper  end  of  the  queens  of  a  frame  to  resiBt 
the  thrust  of  the  lafteis. 

Straining-fork,  s. 

Saddlery  :  A  tool  used  in  straining  the  web- 
bing over  saddlc-lrees. 

Straining-leather,  s. 

Saddlery:  A  kind  of  web  forming  the  seat 
of  a  liussar-saddle. 

Straining-piece,  «.     [Straining-beam.] 

Straining-post.  s.  A  post  firmly  fixed 
in  the  ground,  from  which  wire  fences  are 
stiained  or  stretclicd  tight. 

Straining-reel,  s. 

Stuldlery :  A  tool  for  taking  the  stretch  nut 
of  webbing  before  putting  it  on  the  tree,  as  a 
fouiMlatiun  fur  the  saddle-seat. 

Straining-Sill,  5. 

Carp. :  A  jiiece  of  timber  on  the  tie-beam, 
between  the  feet  of  the  queen-posts,  to  hold 
them  against  the  thrust  of  the  struts. 

*straint,  s.     [Strain  (1),  s.}     A  strain,  an 
effort,  a  pressure. 

"  That  with  tlie  straint  his  wesand  nigh  he  brast."* 
tipenxer:  f.  t^.,  V.  ii  14. 

*  strait  (1),  a.    [Straioht,  a.] 

strait  (2),  *  straight  (<jh  silent),  *strayt, 
*  stray te,  *streight,  *streit,*sireitc, 
*Streyt,  a.,  adv.,  tV:  s.  [O.  Vwestrelt,  estroict 
(Fr.  iiroit)y  from  Lat.  si/ic(iii>-=  strait,  .strict 
(q.v.)  ;  Sp.  estrecho ;  Ital.  stretto.  Strait  and 
stHct  arc  doublets.] 
A.  As  adjective : 

1.  Narrow,  close,  not  wide. 

"  Entur  ye  in  at  the  ^tn(U.  gate."— JI/aKflew  vll,  Ii 

2.  Confined,  small. 

"The  |)Iaco  where  we  dwell  ia  too  strait  foroD."— 
ZA'ingi  vi.  I. 

*3.  Tiglit,  close,  not  loose. 

*' lu  y OUT  strait  AiruHJiiini.''— Shakpsp.:  TTenry  V.,  111,7. 

*1.  Close,  niggardly,  stingy,  mean,  avaricious. 

"  You  are  so  strait  and  so  nigra teful." 

hiiuKcsp. :  liiiig  John,  v.  7. 

*5,  Strict,  rigorous. 

"Such  a  itrait  edict."        Shdkesp. :  2  Henry  I'/.,  lit  % 

* G.  Close,  familiar,  neai*,  intimate. 

"  He  forgettnig  all  foitner  injuries,  bad  received 
that  naughty  Plexirtiu  into  a  straight  Uegtee  ok 
in\ti\iY."—biUaey. 

7.  Difficult,  distressful. 

"  But  to  make  jour  strait  efrcnmBtancfis  yet 
glraittT."~!iecli<:r  :  Sennons,  voL  IL,  uer.  IL 

*  B,  As  adoerb  : 

1.  Tightly. 

"  Hire  bosen  weren  of  fine  scarlet  retJe, 
Ful  slreile  ytejud,  and  slioxn  tul  muistand  newe.* 
CliUucir  :  V.  'J'.,  ifiuL  ihOt 

2.  Strictly,  sexerely,  harshly. 

"Proceed  no  ttraitur  'gainst  our  uncle  Gloucester.** 
iihaketp.  ;  2  Henry  VI.,  lit  2. 

C.  As  substantive : 

*  1.  A  iiariow  pass  or  passage. 

"  He  brought  him,  thruugh  a  daiksum  narroiv  strayt, 
Ty  a  brojui  yate  all  built  of  bejiten  gi<ld." 

.ypenaer:  /■'.  y.,  II.  vii.  40. 

*  2.  A  strip  of  land  between  two  sea-s  ;  an 
isthmus. 

3.  A  nnrrow  passnge  of  water  between  two 
seas  or  oceans.  (Olten  used  iu  the  plural :  as, 
the  Straits  •>!  Di>ve\:) 

"Through  Hellas  stormy  a^rnirt,  and  oyster- breed  log 
sea.  Jjrydeii:  Virgil;  tieuiytc  i, -ZjT. 

i.  Distress,  difficulty. 

"The  strikes  contiuue,  and  the  people  are  iu  great 
tirailt.''— Weekly  £fho,  Seiit,  6,  1685. 

*  Strait -braced,  a.  Braced  or  laced 
tightly. 

"The  dreadful  bpllowlnp  of  whose  tfrnff-fti-ncrf  drum*, 
To  the  French  suuuded  like  the  dreadful  doom." 
Jirayton  :  Battie  of  A  gincoart, 

*  strait-handed,  u.  Close-fisted,  parsl* 
moniouB,  niggjidly. 

"If  yoM  axe  strait-haiuLed-'—QentleTnan  InstrucU^ 
p.  628. 

*  strait-handedueso,  s.  Kiggardlinesa, 
parsimony,  closeness. 

"The  Romish  doctrine  makes  their  straU-handed- 
nrss  HO  much  moi-e  injurious." — Bp.  Bali:  Caaet  of 
CoiUfience,  dec.  iv.,  cases. 


hoU,  bop';  poiit,  J6^1;  cat,  9ell,  chorus,  (hln,  ben^h;  go,  gem;  thin,  {his;  sin,  af ;  expect,  Xenophon,  e^lst.   ph  =  £ 
-Oian, -tion  =  sh^n.   -tion* -flion=  shiin; -tion, -sioii  =  2hun.   -clous, -tious. -elous  =  shiis.   -ble, -dle»  iic  =  b^l*  d^L 
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strait— Strange 


A  strait  -  waistcoat 


strait -jacket, 

(q.v.). 

Strait-laced,  a. 

I.  JMerally : 

1.  Having  tlie  st-avs  or  bodice  tightly  laced ; 
laced  or  Itraced  tiglitly. 

2,  QUff,  constrained. 

II.  Fiq. :  Rifrfi  in  opinion ;  over-strict  in 
morals  or  manners. 

*■  I  kuow  not  wb;it  pltiloBOpher  hee  was.  that  would 
have  wniiieii  couie  but  tlirice  abrwid  all  tliuir  time,  to 
be  bAptiseJ,  inanetl.  aiul  luiried.  Imt  he  waa  too  utrait- 
iaced."—liurton :  Anat.  Melundiotu,  !>.  629. 

6tr alt-waistcoat,  s.  A  gjirment  made 
of  some  stron;^  material  with  long  slt*e\ty, 
■wliich  are  tied  lifliiiid  the  body,  so  that  the 
arms  canimt  be  drawn  nut ;  used  to  restiain  a 
lunatic  or  n  person  lal-ouring  under  violent 
delirium.    CaUt:d  also  a  Sti-ait-jacket. 

*8trait,  *^  straight  (^A  silent),  v.t.  [Strait 
(2),  a.] 

1,  Lit, :  To  narrow ;  to  make  narrower  or 
closer  ;  to  contract. 

"ICnisaua]  aet  his  raiikfi  wide,  casting  bU  aoulilfera 
Into  ft  H'luare  liattell :  yet  afterward  lie  cliaut^eil  hia 
iniiid  KKaiii,  aixl  sfntiffd  the  Imttell  of  his  footiiieu, 
fiialiiouiiig  it  like  a  biick,  umre  lung  tlieii  liruad, 
making  a  front  and  slicwiu^  their  faces  every  way." — 
/forth:  /'lutarch.  i>.  ^71^. 

2.  Pig. :  To  eniliairass, 

"  You  were  ttraited 
For  a  reply."      dhakeatj.:  (Ki>i(*r'j  7Vi?«,  Iv.  8. 

Btrait'-en,  *  stralght'-en,  *  streight'-en 

(gh  silent),  v.t.  &.  i.    lEus-  strait  {2),  a. ;  -en.] 
A.  Trajisitive  : 
L  LileraUy : 

1,  To  make  narrow  or  strait ;  to  narrow,  to 
confine,  to  contract. 

"Tlie  breadth  of  the  waters  Is  straitened." ^Job 
xxxvil.  ii). 

2,  To  make  tense  or  tiglit ;  to  draw  tight. 

"Stretcli  tiiem  at  Iheir  length. 
And  pall  the  streighiened  uurilit  with  all  your  streut^h." 
Vryden.    [TmUL) 

S.  To  diminish,  to  reduce,  to  lessen. 
•'fSbejilooa  a  mischief  while  she  lends  a  grace, 
airaiteniiig  its  growth  by  such  a  strict  embrace." 
Ctiwper :  Retirement,  ^^ 

IL  Pig.:  To  place  in  a  state  of  distress  or 
dilTirulty  ;  to  eniharruss,  to  press ;  to  put  in 
pecuniary  dilficulties. 

"Thvtwe  may  not  pretend  to  want  objects  of  com- 

{•aasiun  and  charity,  or  to  gmw  Mtniiteneci  and  narrow 
u  our  afTectiuiis,  all  mauKind  have  au  interest  aad 
concern  in  them." — Walerlmid :   tVorkx,  viii.  374. 

*  B.  Intrans. :  To  become  narrow  or  nar- 
rower ;  to  contract. 

"  Nfir  straitening  vale,  nor  wood,  nor  stream  divides 
Their  i>Br£ect  ranks."  Atiitt/n:  P.  L..  vL  70. 

•strait-for-'ward,  a.  [STRAicHTFoawARD.] 

straif -Ijr,  *  streight-ly,  adv.    [Eng.  strait 
(2),  a. ;  -bj.] 

1.  In  a  strait  manner ;  narrowly,  closely. 

2.  Strictly,  rigorously. 

"He  str'rti^if  charged  him, and  forthwith  Beat  him 
away."— J/«rft  L  43. 

*  3.  Clo-sely,  intimately. 

Stralf -ness,  s.    [Eng.  strait  (2),  a. ;  -ness.^ 
1.  Narrowness. 

"  The  town  was  hard  to  beslpje,  and  niieaay  to  come 
untu.  by  reason  of  the  itraitnas  ol  ull  the  places." — 
2  JIacciibet  xil.  2L 

*  2,  Stnetness,  rigour. 

"If  his  own  life  answer  the  ttraitnest  of  his  pro- 
ceeding, it  sIlhII  becumo  him  vftHL'^^hukaap. :  JleO- 
gure/or  Meanure,  iii.  2. 

*  3.  Distress,  difficulty. 

"Since  the  late  cidd  weather,  there  is  cnrnpllcatetl 
with  it  a  tiioie  asthmaticiit  atmitnea  of  r..-«i)i ration 
than  heretufure." — WnttoniantB  Retiquia,  p.  467. 

*  4.  Want,  scarcity. 

"  III  the  Bii*ge  and  in  the  ttraitnegi  wherewith  thine 
enemies  shall  distress  thee." — Deuteronorajf  x£riil.  u. 

*  strojie,  pret.  of  v.    [Strikb,  v.\ 

Strake  (1).  ».    [Streak,  5.] 
L  Ordinary  Language : 

*  1.  A  streak,  a  band. 

"Jacob  took  him  rods  of  green  poplar,  iind  of  the 
ha^iel  and  che^tnut^tree,  and  pilled  white  Mtrakea  tu 
theiu." — Genesis  xxi.  37. 

*  2.  A  naiTow  board. 

3.  A  band  ou  the  felly  of  a  wheel,  tu  s«c- 
tious,  and  not  continuous  like  a  tire. 

n.  Technically: 

1.  Mining:  An  inclined  trough  for  sepa- 
lating  ground  ore  according  to  gravity,  by 
means  of  a  flow  of  water ;  a  laimdei. 


2.  Shi'phuild. :  A  continuous  line  of  plank- 
ing or  iilates  on  a  vessel's  side;  reaching  from 
stem  to  stern. 

•  Strake  (2),  i».    [Strike,  «.]    A  bushel.     , 

•  strake,  v.i.  [A.S.  sfrrfc,  pa.  t.  of  strimn  = 
to  gi),  to  strike.]  [Straggle.]  To  go,  to 
I>ass,  to  roam. 

"  They  ouer  loud  strnTttth."  Piert  Plowman'i Crede,  82, 

8trS,k-6-nitz'-ite,  s,  [After  Stvakonitz, 
Bohemia,  where  it  occurs ;  suff.  -ite  {Min.).'\ 

Min. :  A  steatitic  niinei-al  substance  occur- 
ring in  greeiiish-yellow  crystals,  pseadomor- 
lilious  after  augite  (q.v.). 

*Strale,  s.  [Ger.  strakl  —  &  ray.]  The  pupil 
of  the  eye.    (^Wilkal.) 

'Strain,  v.i.  &  t.  [Cf.  Low  Ger.  strammen ; 
Dull.  s(ram7jie  =  to  strain,  to  stretch;  stram 
=  stretched.] 

A.  Intransitive : 

1.  To  spring  or  recoil  violently.    (Prov.) 

2.  To  spre.id  out  the  liinhs;  to  walk  un- 
gracefully ;  to  straddle.    (Amer.) 

B.  Trans,:  To  dash  down  violently;  to 
beat.    (Prov.) 

Stra-masll',  s.  [Fr.  e'^travtagnn  =  a  blow,  a 
cu'tr,  from  Ital.  strumazzare  =  to  knock  down, 
from  mazza  =  aclub.  a  mace  (q.v.).]  A  tumult, 
a  fray,  a  ttght,  a  struggle.    (Prov.  £  Scotch.) 

"  What  a  fearful  stramush  they're  all  in." 
Durham :  Jngoldsby  Legends ;  House-  Warming. 

Stra-mash',  v.t.  [Stramarh,  s.)  To  strike, 
beat,  or  bang;  to  break,  to  destroy. 

•  stram'-a-zoun,  s.  (Fr.  estramagon.] 
[Strajiash'  S.J  A  descending  blow  or  cut 
witli  a  sword,  as  distinguished  from  a 
stoccade  or  thrust. 

"  I  .  .  .  made  a  kind  of  rtramaznvn,  ran  him  up  to 
the  hilta  tlirough  Die  doublet."— fien  .'(wwon;  £v«r]/ 
Man  out  q/*  his  Humour,  iv.  3. 

stra-min'-e-ous,  a.    [Lat.  siraTniTWiw,  from 
stranien,  genit.  straininis  =  straw.] 
I,  Ordinary  Language : 

I.  Lit. :  Strawy  ;  consisting  of  straw. 

"  The Rtr-anrinenir* bodies  will  at  drst  a  little  need&" 
—Rtibtngnn  ■  liudoxa,  p.  123, 

•  2.  Fig.  :  Chaffy  ;  like  straw ;  light. 
"  In  all  other  discourse,  dry,  barren,  stramineous, 
dull,  and  beavie  "—Burton  :  Anat.  Alelunchuly,  p.  149. 

II.  Bot. :  Straw-coloured  (q.v.). 

stram' -  mel,     s.      [Stramineous.]      Straw. 

{iieotch.) 

"  Sleep  on  the  atrammet  In  his  bam." — Scott :  Ouy 
Mannering,  ch,  xxvlii. 

stra-mo'-ni-iim,  stram'-o-nsr,  s.  [Mod. 
La't.  abbrev.  of  Gr.  tnpvxvo<;  {str^ichnos)  ^= 
nightshade,  and  fiaviKos  (manilcos)  =  mad.] 

Bot,  &c.  :  The  thorn-apple,  Datura  Stra- 
monium, a  herbaceous  plant  about  three  feet 
high,  with  a  green  stem  ;  ovate,  angulate,  sin- 
uate, glabrous  leaves ;  generally  white  flowers ; 
capsular  and  ovate,  erect  fruit,  clothed  ex- 
ternally with  numerous  nearly-equal  spines, 
and  internally  four-celled  at  the  Vase  and 
two-ceiled  at  the  apex.  A  native  of  the  East 
Indies,  but  intruduced  into  the  United  States, 
&c.  A  variety  occaaioually  occurs  with  purple 
stems  and  flowers.  The  Stiamonium  is  a 
dangerous  narcotic.    [Datura,  Daturin.] 

stramonium-cigar,  s.  A  cigar  made 
fivnn  the  leaves  of  Datura  Stramonium,  or  D. 
tat'da.  Suoli  cigars  are  highly  recommended 
for  asthma. 

Strand  (1),  strond,  a.  [A.S.  strand  ;  cogn. 
with  Out.  strand;  Icel.  strond;  Dan.,  Sw.,  & 
Ger.  strand.] 

1.  The  shore  or  beach  of  the  sea  or  ocean, 
or  of  a  large  lake,  rarely  of  a  navigable  river. 

"  On  thedrearytfr>xndof  the  estuary  of  tbeLaggan." 
— ilacitulay :  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xvi 

2.  A  shore,  a  country,  a  land. 

*'  As  liuuie  his  foutsteps  he  hath  turned. 
From  wandering  on  a  foreign  strand.'' 

Hcott :  Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel,  vL  1. 

3.  A  small  brook  or  rivulet ;  a  passage  for 
vrater  ;  a  gutter.    (Scotch.) 

Strand  mole-rat,  5. 

Zool. :  Bailiyergus  maritimus,  from  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope.  It  is  abrmt  ten  inches  long, 
tail  two  inches ;  fur  grayish  white,  yellowish 
on  un<1er-surface.  It  frequents  sandy  localities 
near  the  sea-shore. 


strand-wolf,  9. 

ZooL :  Hyuma  striata,  the  Striped  or  Crested 
Hyaina.    [HViENA.] 

Strand  (2),  s.  [Put.  streen ;  Ger.  strahne  =  a 
skein,  a  hank.]  One  of  the  twists  or  parts  of 
which  a  rope  is  composed  ;  an  assemblage  of 
several  twisted  yarns  wound  together.  Hemp 
is  twisted  into  a  yarn;  and  scxeial  of  the 
latter  are  twi.sted  together,  or,  as  it  is  called 
laid  up,  into  a  rope. 

Strand  (1),  v.t.  &  i.    (Strand  (1),  s.) 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  Lit. :  To  drive,  run,  or  force  aground  on 
the  sea -shore. 

"A  whale,  with  a  tonf^ie  eerenteen  feet  long  and 
Boveii  feet  broad,  had  been  stmnilvd  uenr  AberduuU."^ 
Manuulay  :  Hist.  Jing.,  ch.  xviil. 

2.  Pig. :  To  bring  to  a  standstill ;  to  wreck, 
to  embarrass. 

"Then  cainn  shallow  water  where  both  canoes  and 
ho]>es  were  weil-nigh  stratiUeU." — :ici'ibner'i  Magaana, 
August,  lliS',  p.  50U. 

B,  I ntrarudtive : 

1.  Lit.:  To  drift  or  be  driven  or  forced 
aground  on  the  st-a-sliore  ;  to  run  aground. 

"  Stranding  on  an  isle  at  morn." 

Tennyson:  linoch  Arden,^^ 

^  To  con.stitute  stranding  in  law  it  is  neces- 
sary that  the  ship  which  runs  aground  sliall 
remain  stiitioiiary  for  some  time. 

*  2.  fig.:  To  have  progiess  interrupted; 
to  come  to  a  standstill. 

strand  (2),  v.t.  [Strand  (2),  s.\  To  break 
one  of  the  strands  of,  as  of  a  rope. 

Str^g,  a.    [Strong.]    {Scotch.) 

Strange,  •  straunge,  a.  d  adv.  [0.  Fr. 
estrange  (Fi-.  etrange)^  Irom  Lat.  extraneus^ 
foreign,  from  ex(ra=  without,  outside;  Spt 
extrano;  Ital.  estranio,  estraneo.]    [Extra.] 

A.  -^s  adjective: 

1.  Foreign  ;  belonging  to  another  country. 

*'  Cue  of  the  strange  queen's  lords." 

Siiakeip. :  Love's  Labouj's  Lost,  iv.  % 

2.  Foreign. 

"  Where  wast  thou  horn,  Sosicrates,  and  where, 
In  whiit  strange  country  can  thy  parents  live?" 
Cowper  :  On  Female  Inconslancy. 

3.  Not  one's  own  ;  not  pertaining  to  one'a 
self  or  one's  belongings ;  belonging  to  another 
or  others. 

"  Some  such  strange  bull  leaped  your  father's  cow." 
Hhakenp. :  Much  Ado  about  /tuthifig,  v.  4. 

i.  New;  unused  before;  not  before  seen, 
heard,  or  known  ;  unknown. 

"  The  signet  is  not  strange  to  you." 

b%itkesp.  :  Measure  for  Measure,  Ir.  2. 

5.  Wonderful;  causing  wonder  or  surprise; 
exciting  curiosity ;  extraordinary,  remarlcable, 

'  unusual,  singular. 

"  'Tis  strange  but  trae :  for  truth  Is  always  strange- 
Stranger  than  Action." 

Byron  :  Don  Juan,  xlv.  lOL 

6.  Odd,  unusual,  singular;  not  according 
to  the  ordinary  way. 

"  Full  of  strange  oaths,  and  bearded  like  the  x)ard.* 
ahakenp. :  As  you  Like  It,  ii.  7* 

7.  Distrustful,  reserved,  estranged. 

"Why  do  you  look  so  strange  U])oii  your  wife?" 

Shakvsi^.:  AlCs  Well  that  Ends  Well,  V.  & 

8.  Unacquainted;  not  knowing. 

"  Joseph  .  .  .  made  liimyeli  strange  uuto  them."^ 
Qenetis  xlil.  7. 

*  9.  Backward,  slow. 

B.  As  adv. :  Strangely. 

"She  wiil  speak  moat  bitterly  and  ttrnvge." 

Shahesp.:  Measure  fur  Measur^t'W, 

^  Strange  is  often  used  as  an  interjection, 
elliptical  ly,  for  It  is  strange. 

"  strange,  all  this  dlfTereiice  should  be 
Twixt  tweedle-dum  and  tweed  le-dee." 

Byrom:  iHscrllnnim. 

*  ^  To  vuike  it  strange:  To  act  as  if  Mom«- 
thing  extraordinary  had  happened  ;  to  appear 
to  be  shocked. 

"  She  makes  if  strnnqif,  but  she  would  be  beat  pleaa'd 
To  be  lo  antfcr'd  witli  another  letter." 

Shakesp.  :  Two  Gentlemen  of  Vtrvna,  L 1. 

*  Strange-achieved,  a.  Acquired  no* 
for  one's  self,  but  for  the  benefit  of  others. 

"  Cauker'd  heaps  of  strnnge-achiered  gold," 

Sh'tkeip. .-  3  Hettry  Jr..  tv.  Bw 

*  strange-disposed,  u.  Of  a  remark- 
able disposition  or  nature. 

"  Indeed,  it  is  a  strange-disposed  time." 

Shakesp.  :  Julius  Ctesar,  L  8L 

Strange-sail,  5. 

Naut. :  A  vessel  heaving  in  sight,  of  which 
the  particulars  are  unknown.    (Smyth.) 
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*  Btrange»  v.t.  &  i.    [Strange,  o.] 

A.  TtuiisUlve: 

L  To  atieuute,  to  estrange. 

2.  To  change.    {G(mer:  (7.  A,  it) 

Urn  Intransitive : 

1.  To  wonder;  to  be  astonished. 

"  Iiiiploties.  which  we  need  not  sfran^i  at,"— GZan* 
vill  ■  ficei^sh  Sciciitijirtt.  xix. 

2.  Ti)  be  alieiiiitetl  or  estranged. 

3.  To  he  or  become  strange.  {Gower:  C,  A.,  ii.) 

•  stranse'-ful,  *  strange'-full,  a.    [Bug. 

strange;    -/uU.]     Streuiiie,  wonderful.     (^Syl- 
vester.) 

fitrange'-ly,  *  strannge-lle,  adv.    [Eng. 

strange,  a.  ;  -ly,]      •. 

*  1.  As  belnnging  to  some  one  else;  in  a 
foreign  plate  ;  at  or  to  a  distance. 

"As  by  »tnviigre  fortune 
It  cmrie  ti>  us,  I  do  in  justice  chaise  tliee 
Tliiib  tliou  c  'iiiuieud  it  s'ruiigi-iy  Ui  Bome  piftce, 
Wlierc  chance  miiy  iiuiae  ur  end  it." 

itJutkci/i.  :  Win/er't  T'lle,  \i.  3. 

2.  In  a  distant  or  reserved  manner,  as  one 
who  does  not  know  another. 

"They  |uu«  by  stningpl t/.' 

^hnkftp.  :  Troilut  &  Cretaida.  111.  3. 

3.  In  astrange,  odd,  rpniarkalile,  or  singular 
manner;  in  a  niiinner  to  excite  snrprise  or 
wonder;  wonderluUy,  unusually,  remarkably. 

"  Men  who  liad  never  i>efore  had  a  scruiile  hnd  on  a 
Btiddtii  ifcunnt  itrangely  scruxmluiu.'  —  Alacaulay  : 
J/tsi.  Jinj..uli.  vi. 

stran^e'-ness,  *  Strang  e-nesse,  s.  [Eng. 
slrung",  a. ;  -ae-s.] 

1.  The  quality  or  stnte  of  lieing  stmnge  or 
foieign  ;  rnreignness  ;  tlie  statu  or  condition 
«f  belonging  to  amitlier  eoniitry. 

"  If  I  Hill  ubey  the  gospel,  no  distance  of  pliice,  no 
ttrangeriess  of  country,  CiLu  umke  any  uuui  a  atrnnger 
to  lue," — S/jrut. 

2.  Tlie  (ioality  or  state  of  being  strnnge, 
odd,  renin rlcable,  or  singular  ;  wonderfidness, 
surprisingupss ;  the  power  or  quality  of  ex< 
citing  surpritio  or  wonder  by  novelty. 

"This  in  above  all  ttraiigenets.' 

Shakesp.  :  Lear,  iv.  «. 

3.  Distance  in  behaviour ;  reserve,  colduess, 
forbidding  manner. 

"  Uiigird  thy  strangeness,  and  tell  me  what  I  shall 
vent  to  my  \iWif"—Shnkesp. :  Twelfth  Night,  Iv.  1. 

4.  Alienation  of  mind  ;  estrangement;  mu- 
tual dislike. 

"To  create  a  diatauce  and  mntual  itrangenas  be- 
tween them."— Seoi( ;  Christian  Life,  bk.  ii.,  ch.  vil. 

*  5.  Remoteness  from  common  manners  or 
notions;  uncouihness, 

"  [  Men  I  worthier  than  hlmaelf 
Here  tend  the  savage  strangeness  he  puts  on." 

SIta/tesp,  :  Troilus  &  Cretiida,  U.  8. 

etrang'-er,  *  straong-er,  «.  &  a.    [0.  Fr. 

estraugter.] 
A.  An  svhstaviive : 
L  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  A  foreigner ;  one  who  belongs  to  a  foreign 
country.    (Shakesp.:  Henry  VIII. ^  ii.  2.) 

2.  One  of  another  place  in  the  same  country ; 
one  whose  home  is  at  a  distance  from  where 
be  is. 

'*  To  Bee  the  famiahed  stranger  fed.' 

Crabbe:  Woman. 

3.  One  unknown  or  not  familiar :  as^  He  is 
«  stranger  to  me. 

i.  A  guest,  a  visitor  ;  one  not  belonging  to 
the  house. 

"  A    neat    room    designed    for    the    reception    ol 

terangeri."—Dantpier  :  Voyages  (an.  ISSS). 

5.  A  non-member,  a  visitor. 

^  In  college  halls  at  Oxford,  guests  are 
often  entertained  at  a  special  table  known  as 
the  Strangers'  Table,  and  in  the  principal 
clubs  there  is  a  Strangers'  Room. 

*  6.  One  not  admitted  to  any  communica- 
tion or  fellowship ;  one  haviug  no  community. 

7.  One  not  knowing ;  one  ignorant  or  un- 
acquainted. 

"  But  truly  there  are  many  that  go  upon  the  road, 
who  rather  declare  themselvea  strangers  to  pll^'riioit^e, 
than  strangers  and  pitgriuu  on  earth."— ^unyon .' 
^Ugrim't  Progress,  pt.  ii. 

IL  Technically: 

1-  Entom.:  A  rare  British  night -moth, 
BadcRa  peregrina. 

2.  Law :  One  not  privy  or  party  to  an  act. 

3.  Parliament  (^Pl.) :  AH  persona  otlier  than 
members  or  officials  present  when  the  House 
is  sitting.  When  the  House  is  cleared  for  a 
division  the  reporters  are  not  required  to 
witlidraw.    Formerly,  if  any  member  called 


the  attention  of  the  Speaker  to  the  fact  that 
stranjjers  were  present,  lie  had  no  alternative 
but  to  order  thorn  to  withdi-aw,  iind  then  tlie 
reporter's  gallery  was  also  cleared  ;  this  rule  is 
uuw  niudiUed. 

4.  Congress  {PL):  All  persons  other  than 
membeiB  or  pei-sons  ofticiidly  connecied  with 
tho  Huuse  or  Senate  are  considered  strangers, 
and  subject  to  an  order  to  witlidiaw  wheu  pri- 
vate bnsiuess  is  to  bo  transacted,  as  when  the 
Senate  goes  into  executive  rse8.~.ion.  In  case  of 
undue  applause  or  contusion  tlie  sergeaiit-at- 
arms  may  bo  diiecled  to  clear  the  galleries. 

£•  As  adj. :  Str-jinge. 

"Tlie  «'ff(?j(7flr  guest 
Followed  and  entered  with  tlie  rest."  \ 

Longfellow:  Atusici.iH'a  Tale,  vL 

•  strang'-er,  v.t.  [Stkangeb,  s.\  To  estrange, 
to  alieuiite. 

"Djweid  with  our  curse,  and  stranger'd  with  our 
oath."  ahakeiip.  :  Lear,  i.  L 

Straii'-gle,  v.t.  &  i.  [O.  Fr.  estrangler  (Fr. 
etraugler),  IVoin  Lat.  strangulOy  fiom  Gr. 
arpayya  ^dia  (strcinggalao),  from  o-rpayyahr) 
(stranggalc)  =  d  halter;  <rTpayy6i;  {stranggos) 
=  twisted  ;  Sp.  &  Port,  estrangalar.] 

A.  Transitive  : 

I.  Lit.  :  'I'o  destroy  the  life  of  by  compress- 
ing tlie  windpipe  ;  to  choke, 

'*  Yuu  three  shall  be  s'rititgled  on  the  gallowa." 
mitikiap, :  2  Uenftf  VL,  ii.  & 
H.  Fignralively  : 

1.  To  siiffotate  by  drowning. 

2.  To  su|>press  ;  to  keep  back  from  birth  or 
appearance;  to  stifle. 

"Strangle  ench  thoughts." 

Shakc/ip. :   HinCer'a  Tale,  It.  4. 

*  B.  Tntrans. :  To  be  choked  or  suffocated. 
"I  pniye  Gud  if  it  wei"  so  I  atrang'c  of  tliU  brede.*" 
Hubert  de  Orunne,  p.  53. 

•  stran'-gle,  *  stran'-gel,  s.  [Strangle,  v.] 
Straii>,ailation. 

"  Miu  is  the  prison  in  the  derke  cote, 
Mill  ia  the  atrumjel  and  hanging  by  the  throte." 
Cliaucer  :  C.  T.,  2,460. 

strangle-tare»  s. 

Botany  : 

1.  Vicia  lathyroides  and  V.  hirsuta,  tares 
which  strangle  other  plants. 

2.  Cuscuta  eurojicea,  and  the  Orobanches, 
because  they  strangle  tares.    {Prior.) 

strangle-weed,  s. 

Bot.  •  (1)  The  geuus  Cuscuta ;  (2)  The  genus 
Orobanche. 

•  stran'-gle-a-ble, a.  [Eng.  strangle;  <tble.] 
Capable  of  being  strangled. 

Stran'-gler,   s.     [Eng.  strangl(e),    v.;   -er.] 

1.  One  who  or  that  which  strangles  or  de- 
stroys. 

"The  band  that  seema  to  tie  their  friendship  to- 
gether, will  be  the  very  Btrangler  of  theii'  amity." — 
~~Sliake»p. :  Antony  &  Cleopatra,  il.  6. 

2.  [Thug]. 

8tr£in'-gle^,  s.  pi.    [^trangle,  v.] 

Farriery  :  A  disease  attacking  horses,  gener- 
ally between  the  ages  of  three  and  five  years. 
It  consists  of  an  abscess,  which  occurs  between 
the  branches  of  the  lower  jaw.  It  is  con- 
sidered contagious.  Also  applied  to  a  similar 
infectious  disease  in  swine. 

"SideritlB  hath  a  peculiar  vertueforto  cure  a  wine  of 
their  squiusies  or  strangles."— P.  Holland :  PUny,  bk. 
xxvi.,  CO.  XV. 

Stran'-gU-late,   a.      [Lat,  strangulatus,  pa. 
par.  of  slrangulo  =to  strangle  (q.v.).J 
Bot. :   The  same  as  Strangulated  (q.v.X 

•  stran'-gu-late,  iJ.i.   [Strangulate,  a.]  To 

strangle. 

"  Suck  their  food,  like  the  Ivy.  from  what  they 
atr ang ulate  umd  hili.."— Southeff :  Doator,  iutercbaxiter 

Stran'-gu-lat-ed,  a.    [Strangulate.] 

1.  Bot. :  Irregularly  contracted  and  ex- 
panded. 

2.  Surg. :  Having  the  circulation  stopped 
in  any  part  by  con.pression  :  a.s,  a  strangulated 
hernia;  that  is,  one  so  compressed  as  to  ob- 
struct the  circulation  in  the  pait  and  to  cause 
dangerous  symptoms. 

8tr3,n-gu-la'-tion,  s.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  stran- 
gulationsm,  accus.  of  strangulatio,  from  stran- 
gula.tus,  pa.  par.  of  strangulo  =  to  strangle 
(q.  V.) ;  Sp.  estrangulacion ;  Ital.  strangulazione.] 
I.  Ord.  iMiig.  :  Tlie  act  of  strangling ;  the 
state  of  being  sti-angled  ;  a  sudden  and  forcible 


compression  of  Ihe  windpipe,  so  as  to  prevent 
the   pjissage   of  air,    aud   thereby   suspend 
respiration  and  lite. 
IL  Technically: 

1.  Bot. :  The  state  of  being  irregularly  con* 
tracted  and  expanded. 

2.  Palliol. :  The  state  of  a  part  too  closely 
constrii-ted,  as  the  throat  in  hysterics,  or  the 
intestines  in  hernia. 

*  stran-giir'-i-an,  s.  [Strangury.]  Stran' 
gnry. 

"The  gout,  colic,  atone,  or  ttratigarian.' — Ward: 
Servians,  p.  HO. 

strS-n-giir'-i-ous,  a.  [Lat.  sirangurlosiis^ 
from  s£r(ni(/((rut=  sirangiir\'  (q.v.).J  Snlfer- 
ing  froiiiHtiangury  ;  of  the  nature  of  stranguiy ; 
deiinting  the  pain  of  str;iiigiii-y. 

"I  was  often  fretted  with  straiigarioits  aymptoioa.' 
— Chayne:  EagUsh  Malady,  p.  iiL 

strS.ii'-gu-ry,  s.  [Lat.  stranguria,  from  Gr. 
arpayyovpia  {stranggouria)  =releiitiou  of  the 
uiiue,  wlien  it  falls  by  drops,  I'l-'nu  urpay^ 
(straitgx).  genit.  o-rpayyo?  (,iitranggos)=  a  di-op, 
aud  oupoi'  (fturoii)  =  uiiiie;  tip.  estranguria; 
Ital.  stianguria.] 

1.  Hot.:  A  swelling  or  other  dispase  pro- 
duced in  a  plant  by  the  pressure  of  too  tiglit 
a  ligat'ire. 

2.  Pathol.  :  A  disease  in  wliieh  thore  is  pain 
in  passing  the  uiiue,  which  is  excreted  in 
drop.-). 

"  I  hope  they  got  better  of  their  colds,  toothachea, 
level's. stiangurifs,  hcintiujis,  sweUiiiys,  and  ame  eiea. 
— Wienie  :  Ti  isiraui  :sluindii,  vol.  viii.,  ch.  iu. 

Strap,  Strop,  *  strope,  s.  [A.S.  stro-p-p, 
from  Lat;.  ntnipptis  =  a  strap  ;  l)ut.  Urop  =  a 
halter;  b'wetrope;  Dau.  stroppe  ;  tiw.  strojyp  ; 
Ger.  strippe,  striippe,  striippe  strnpp,  stropp; 
allied  to  Gr.  o-rpoi^os  {strop^os)  =  a  twisted 
band  or  coid,  arpe^ta  (otre^'ko)  =  to  twist.] 
[Strop,  Strophe.) 
L  Ordinary  Language: 

1,  A  narrow  band  or  strip  of  cloth,  leather, 
or  other  niaterhd  used  to  form  a  fastening; 
they  are  geneially  provided  with  a  Imckle, 
and  are  made  in  various  forms;  as,  the  strap 
of  a  slioe  or  lioot,  i.e.  a  short  strap  connect- 
ing the  two  sides  of  each  leg  of  a  pair  of  tiow- 
sers,  by  passing  under  tlie  shoe  or  bont,  the 
object  being  to  keep  the  trowsers  well  over 
the  ankles. 

"  These  clothes  are  good  enough  to  drink  In,  and  aa 
be  these  bouts  tuo ;  au'  tliey  be  not,  let  tliem  haiie 
themselves  iu  their  own  straps,"— Shakesp. ;  Tweijtn 
Night,  t  3. 

2.  A  piece  of  leather  prepared  with  fine 
emery  or  pitlishing-powder,  to  sharpen  a  razor 
or  knife ;  a  strop. 

n.  Technically: 

1.  Botany: 

(1)  The  flat  part  of  the  corolla  in  a  lignlate 
floret,  specially  in  the  florets  of  the  ray  iu  a 
composite  plant. 

(2)  The  leaf  without  the  sheath  in  some 
grasses. 

2.  Carp. :  An  iron  plate  placed  across  the 
junction  of  two  or  inoi-e  timbers,  either 
branclied  out  or  straight,  as  may  be  found 
re(inisite,  and  each  branrli  bolted  or  keyed 
with  one  or  more  bolts  or  keys,  tlirongb  each 
of  the  timbers,  for  the  purpose  of  securing 
them  together. 

3.  Harness :  A  leathern  thong,  provided 
with  a  buckle,  by  which  separate  paits  of  a 
set  of  harness  are  conneited  together. 

4.  Maclt. :  A  band  over  the  end  of  a  rod  to 
hold  a  connecting  pin  or  wriat. 

5.  Mil. :  A  strip  of  worsted,  silk,  silver,  or 
gold,  worn  on  the  slioulder  that  has  no  epau- 
let.   [Shouldek-stbap.] 

6.  Nautical: 

(1)  One  of  the  rudder  bands,  which  also 
holds  a  pintle,  which  hooks  into  au  eye  on 
a  bi-ace  bolted  to  the  stern-post. 

(2)  A  band  of  rope  or  metal  around  thh  shell 
of  a  tackle-block,  by  which  its  hook,  eye,  or 
tail  is  attached  thereto. 

7.  Vehicles: 

(1)  A  phito  on  the  upper  side  of  the  tongue, 
and  resting  upon  the  cloiible  tree,  to  assist  in 
holding  the  waggon-hammer. 

(2)  A  clip,  such  as  that  which  holds  ill* 
spring  to  the  siiring-biir  or  to  the  axle. 

(3)  The  stirrup-shaped  piece  of  a  clevis. 
H  Black-strap:  [Black-strap]. 


boil,  bo^ ;  poiit,  jd^l ;  cat,  9ell,  chorus,  9liiii,  bengh ;  go,  gem ;  thin,  this ;  sin,  a§ ;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist,    -ing. 
-dan,  -tian  =■  shgn.   -tion,  -sion  =  shun ;  -tion,  -$ion  =  zhiin.    -cious,  -tious,  -sious  =  shiis.   -bio.  -die.  &c.  =  bel,  dcL 
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strap'block,  s. 

NaiU. :  A  block  with  a  strap  around  it,  nnd 
an  eye  workeil  at  the  Imvi^r  eiul  Inr  attiicli- 
meiit  to  a  liuuk  upun  deck  lur  a  pui'clia;de. 

Strap-head,  s. 

Mack. :  Ajuurnal-box  secured  by  a  strap  to 
a  cuiiiiuctiiig  rud. 

Strap-hingO,  •■'.  A  binge  with  long  flaps, 
by  wjiicii  lb  IS  secured  tu  tlie  door  and  post. 

Strap-joint,  s. 

MMh, :  A  c'limertinn  by  strap,  Icey,  and 
gib,  a»  on  tUe  end  of  a  pitman. 

Strap-oil,  o.    A  tlirashing.    (Cf.  Stirrup- 

Strap-shaped,  a.    [Ligulate.] 
strap-worl£,  a 

Arch. :  A  style  of  arcliitectuiTil  oniaiiienta- 
ti"n,  it'iJiTsonliny  a  baud  or  bauds  crossed, 
fi.l.lcMt,  and 
i  ntcrliicing. 
Tlu'ie  exist 
speui  nit'ii.s 
of  ir,  which 
nin.st  have 
been  exe- 
c  n  t  e  d  as 
long  iigo  as 
tlie  elf \ejilli 
ceiiinrv,  but 

it   was   t; 


STUAV-WORK. 
{From  the  door  of  ■■^f.  Maciou.Iioueti, 


lore  general  in  the  fifteenth  and 
sixleeiith  centuries. 

fitr^lp,  v.t.    [Str\p,  s.] 

1.  To  f.islen  or  bind  with  a  strip. 

"  Witli  aimttcr'tl  boots,  Mtrappil  \yaidt,   and   frozen 
luckn."  Cow/jtir:  Titak,  iv.  6. 

2.  To  be;it  or  chastisfj  with  a  sti-ap. 

3.  To  siiiiiptjii  with  or  on  a  strap  or  strop. 

4.  To  liaiig.    {Scotch.) 

*  strip -pa'-dd,  s.  [Ital.  strnppata  =  a.  pnll- 
iiig,  wringing,  fijom  strupit<ire=  to  pull,  to 
wiiiig;  O.  Vr.  Urupude ;  tip.  estrapmla.]  A 
kind  of  iiiilitary  punishnieut,  finnierly  pi-ac- 
tised  in  diawingnp  an  oll'ender  to  tlie  lop  nf 
a  beant,  and  letting  bini  tall ;  in  cnnsetiueiiL-e 
of  wliich  dislocation  of  a  limb  usnally  hap- 
pened. 

"  Were  I  at  the  utrappado.  or  all  the  racks  in  the 
worki,  I  vTDuliI  not  tell  you  uii  cojUtiulstuu." — iihulcirtp.  : 
X  /A'H/v  /)'.,  il.  4. 

*Btr3,p-pa'-d6,  r.i.  IStrappapo,  i.]  Totor- 
tuvQ  or  piinisti  witli  the  strH|>pado. 

"  Str-ipfi'id/t'd  wlthfl.1)  oath  'ex  ottiuio'  lirymrboTT'- 
ineii  o£  the  uruhcB."— J^i/to't .'  AnimaU.  Jinmuiu.  Ua- 
Jence. 

Btrap'-pcr,  s.    [Eng.  stm-p;  -er.] 

1.  One  wlio  uses  a  strap. 

2.  Something  bulky  or  large;  a  tall,  strap- 
ping person. 

"Shc'3  a  Mtrapper,  a  real  strapper.'— C,  BrontB: 
June  Eyre.  cli.  Xt 

Btrap'-ping,  a.  [Strap,  f.l  Tall,  Insty, 
strong,  weil-ma-le.  (Fruni  Ihe  iil^a  of  large 
size  being  counucted  witli  violent  action.  Ci. 
boiuicliig,  thiimjiiiig,  thiuidenng,  wluu-kin'j,  &(;.) 

"The  jxilicf*.  flue  ntnipping  fellowa.  uenally  Irish, 
wenr  white  Uuclca  in  fiiia  weHlher.' — D<iiiy  S'ulejraph, 
Aug.  25,  18S5. 

Strapping-plate,  s. 

Mining:  One  of  the  straps  or  bands  whifh 
bind  the  connecting  nxls  t^>  each  other  at  the 
points  where  they  are  scarfed  tngetlier. 

•  StrS,p'-ple,  v.t.  [A  frequent,  from  strap 
(q.v.),]    To  bind  or  tie  with  a  strap  ;  to  strap. 

"  5it.r'.i)p!ed  strait 
One  of  his  Im^est  oxeit. ' 

Chapman:  J/onuir ;  Hymn  to  UermeM. 

StrSip'-  wort,  s,  [Kng.  strap,  and  wort. 
i^auied  finm  its  trailing  habit-J 

Bot. :  The  genus  CJorrigiola,  and  specially 
CorrigioLa  lUtoralis. 

Strass  (1),  s.  [Named  after  the  inventor,  a 
German  cheniisL] 

Min.  :  A  name  applied  to  an  artificial  com- 
pound used  to  iinititte  precious  stOTies.  Com- 
pos, :  silica,  potash,  and  lead,  with  various 
mi'tallie  oxides  according  to  the  vulours  re- 
quired. 

Btrass  (2),  «.    (Etym.  doubtflil.] 

Silk :  The  refuse  of  silk  in  the  process  of 
working  into  skeins. 

Stra'-ta,  s.  pi.    [Stratou.] 


strat'-a-gem,   *  strat-a-geme,  a.     [Ft. 

strtiluyeine,  fium  Lat.  stratfyenui;  Gr.  o-Tpar^- 
yrtfLo.  (strateyenin)  =  the  device  or  act  of  a 
general,  o-Tparrjyos  (^trateuos)  =  a  general : 
(TTpaTos  (stnUos)  =  an  army,  and  ayw  (mjo)  = 
to  lead  ;  H'p.  estrcUageiiia  ;  lt&\.  stratugenuiM.] 

1.  An  artilice  in  war  ;  a  trick  by  which  the 
enemy  is  deceived. 

"  Their  wuiiteil  wi'es  and  ttrutagems  provide. 
To  aid  tbeii-  (jieitt  iu:knowletlg'iJ  victor's  aiile.''_ 

li</w<i:  Lucitn;  i^li'tiB.iliii,  \V. 

2.  Any  artifice  or  trick  by  which  an  advan- 
tage is  gained. 

"  An  iiiiioct-nt  gtrafnrjpm  to  draw  their  atteDtlou  to 
Lisbiiok."— A'<((Jj:.'   ICjnfe**  A'lWrtmjs,  even.  10. 

*  3.  A  cabal;  a  combination  for  the  com- 
mission of  some  unlawful  act. 

"The  man  that  hatli  no  music  in  himself, 
la  lit  I'ur  tiea.siiiH,  strati  up:  ins,  and  sijuils." 

Shaki!8p. :  Merchant  of  Venice.  V. 

*  strat-a~gem'-ic,  *  strat-a-gem'-ic-al, 

a.  [Eng.  stratagem;  -ic,  -ical.\  Of  the  nature 
of,  or  containing  a  stratagem. 

"  His  wife,  to  gain  entirely  hia  atTections,  sent  him 

this  ilfnt:i.jeiniciil  eniutle."— atci/"*;   2'ripot,  aaaiyned 

to  him  bi/  Dr.  Garret. 

*  strat-a-rith'-met-r^,  s.  [Gr.  arpaTo^ 
{strut<is)=au  army  ;  apiOixo^  {arithiiios)^=  num- 
ber, niid  jLteVpoc  (»tefro)t)=  measure.] 

MIL :  The  art  of  drawing  up  an  anny  or 
body  of  men  in  a  geometi'ical  ligure,  or  of 
estimating  or  expressing  tlie  number  of  men 
in  Sitcli  a  ligure. 

*  strat-e-get'-ic,  *  strat-e-get'-ic-al,  w. 

[Eui;.  stratej{y) ;  -etic,  ■eticul.]    Strategic. 

*  strat-e-get'-ic-al-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  strate- 
gelical;  -ly.j    Strategically. 

Dtra-teg'-ic,  stra-teg'-ic-al,  a.  [Or.  a-rpa- 
tt)7<.k6?  (stnUegikos),  from  o-TpaTTjyia  (strutegia) 
=  strategy  (q.\".);  Fr.  strategiipie ;  Ital.  stra- 
te.gico.]  JPe/laining  to  slratejiy;  effected  by 
strategy;  of  tlie  nature  of  strategy. 

Strategic-line,  s. 

Mil. .  An  imaginary  line  joining  strategic 
points. 

Strategic-point,  s. 

Mil.  :  A  point  or  object  in  the  theatre  of 
military  opeiations  whicli  attbi-ds  to  its  pos- 
sessor ail  advantiige  over  liis  opponent. 

"  A  gtrnti-gic-poiiit  on  tlie  railway  weat  of  Fhilippo* 
polls." — at.  James's  Quzette.  Sept.  2J,  ltlil5. 

Stra-teg'-ics,  *  strat-e-get'-ics, ».  [Stra- 

TEUEC.J 

Mil.  :  The  same  as  Strateoy  (q.v.). 

StrS-t'-e-gist,  s.  [Eng.  stTateg(y) ;  -ist.]  One 
skilled  in  strategy. 

Stra-te'-gilS,  s.  [Gr.  trTparryy6<;  (strotegos).'} 
lfc>TK,ATAOE.\i.J    An  Athenian  general  officer. 

Strat'-e-gy',  s.  [Gr.  erTpsTrfyia  (stra^gia)  = 
generalship,  from  uTparqyii;  {stralegos)^  3, 
general ;  Fr,  strategie;  tip.  estrattgia  ;  Ital.  & 
Lat.  strategla.^ 

1.  Mil. :  The  science,  as  distinguished  from 
the  ait  of  war ;  the  direciion  (»f  a  campaign  ; 
tlie  conibination  and  eiii|iloymeiit  of  liis  avnil- 
able  forces,  by  a  cominander-in-chief,  to  bring 
a  campaign  tu  an  etnl,  as  distinct  from  tiie 
minor  operations  by  wiiich  it;  is  sought  to 
effect  that  result,  aiirl  whicli  are  subsidiary  to 
the  general  plan.     [Tact.cs.] 

2.  The  use  of  artihce,  sti-atagem,  or  finesse 
in  (wrrying  out  any  jToject. 

Strath,  s.  [Gael,  sraih  ;  Wei.  ystrad  =  a  val- 
ley.] A  valley  through  wliich  a  river  runs. 
(Scotch.) 

"  Ar'-ived  at  the  bottom  of  the  strath  on  the  sea- 
coaat"— /«(ic/i:ie;  flighhuuli  A  Is/nntit,  p.  40. 

2.  A  hillock  ;  a  little  mound  or  hill. 
"  Here  and  there  are  pockets,  kuolla,  or  Mtrath$ot 
gra.Vb\.''—3'imee,  Nov.  4,  Idtil, 

Straths'-pSy,  s.     [See  def.] 

1.  A  kind  of  dance  in  duple  time,  so  called 
from  having  been  first  practised  in  the  dis- 
trict of  Stiatlisjiey.  Tt  resemldes  the  reel, 
but  is  slower  in  movement.  It  was  invented 
about  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century. 

"The  best  dancer  of  a  Urathspey  iu  the  whole 
Btinth."— Scoff ;   WiLeerleu,  cii.  xvVii. 

2.  A  kind  of  dance  music  adapted  to  this 
dance. 

Str&t-i-f  !-ca'-tion,  s.  [Eng.  stratify ;  c  con- 
nective; -ation.] 


L  Ordinary  Languagt : 

1,  The  process  by  which  substances  In  tba 
earth  have  been  formed  into  stnitaor  layefs. 

2.  The  state  of  being  sti-atilied ;  an  arrange- 
ment  of  strata  or  layeis  one  upon  another. 

"  A  mass  in  which  tliere  la  no  ttruH/ieatioH,''~ItU^ 
ton :  Thttoru  of  tJis  Earth,  ii.  307. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Elect.  :  A  term  used  of  the  electric  light 
when  it  does  not  appear  as  an  niiititeriiipt«d 
brush,  but  is  arranged  in  zones  of  diflei'ent 
width  and  intensity.  The  cause  of  this  phe- 
nomenon is  not  satisfactorily  uscurtained. 

2.  Physiol. :  The  disposition  of  tissues  io 
layers  in  certain  organs. 

strat'-i-f  led,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [Stratift.] 

stratified -lichens,  «.  pi,   [Hetcrosis- 

ROUS- LICHENS.] 

Strat'-i' form,  a.  [Eng.  sfrafnm,  and  form.} 
In  the  form  ot  strata  ;  applied  to  nek  niassc6| 
whether  aqueous  or  igneous,  having  more  or 
less  a  stratified  appearance. 

Strat'-i-flv,  v.t.  [Eng.  stratum;  suflf.  -/j/.'Fr, 
stTatifier.]  To  form  into  sti-ata  or  layers ;  to 
range  in  strata. 

"  steel  is  made  from  the  pnrest  and  eofteet  imm,  br 
keepiiiif  It  red  hot,  itmiijimd  witli  cuhI-UuiI  aiiil  wwooa 
ashes,  £c." — HM:  Materia  .Uedica. 

strlit-i-graph'-ic,  strat-i-gr^ph'-ic-al* 

a.  [Eng.  strutigrujilidi) ;  -ic,  •ical.\  Peifcdii- 
ing  or  relating  to  straia  or  their  disposition  ; 
relating  to  the  manner  iu  which  substances 
are  arranged  in  strata  in  nature. 

"Tlie  lifth  bo  >k  is  |)alo!u>itt')oL'i<:aI ;  the  tixUiifruifr 
grap/nvat.'—AtheiuBUifi.,  Uuluber;i6,  ISfii. 

strat-i-graph'~ic-al-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  stmtv- 
graphical;  -ly.]  In  a  stratigraphicid  manner: 
as  regards  stratigraphy  or  the  disposition  of 
strata. 

stra-tig'-ra-phy",  s.  [Eng.  =  n  stratum,  and 
Gr.  7pdv'U)  (grapho)  =  to  write,  to  deaciilw.J 

Gent.  :  That  department  of  geology  which 
deals  with  the  disposilion  or  nri-angeinent  of 
strata,  or  tlie  order  in  which  they  isuccced 
each  other. 

strat-i-o-my'-X-dsa,  s.  pi.  [Lat.  stratiomy^a); 

Lat.  lem.  pi,  adj.  suff.  -Utr.] 

Entom.  :  A  family  of  Notacnntha.  Antenn» 
three  jointed,  jind  having  in  most  cases  a 
terminal  stylet  with  five  or  six  ring!f,  Wlieu 
this  is  absent,  tlie  third  articulation  is  Iouk 
and  fusiform.  Wings  in  many  species  couched 
one  upon  the  other,  'J'liere  are  two  sub-liaiu:- 
lies— Stratiuinyinai  and  Xylopliaginm. 

strat-i-d-m^-i'-nsB,  s.     [Mod.  Jjit.  stratii>- 

myis)  ;  Lat.  lem.  pi.  adj.  suff,  -iws.] 

Entom.  :  A  sub-family  of  StratiomyidsB. 
Abdomen  with  live  free  segmenta. 

Str&t'-i-o-mys,  s.    [Gr.  (rrpa'Tio?  (atntios)  = 

warlike,  and  p.via  (muia)  =  a  fly.] 

Entom. :  The  typical  genus  ofStratiomyidas. 
The  best-known  species  i."*  Strutiomys  diamtfi- 
leon,  a  large,  handfioine  fly,  a  little  more  than 
lialt'  an  inch  long,  the  colour  brasny  black, 
with  tawny  hairs  ;  the  scutellum  yello\r,  witb 
two  long  spines ;  the  abdomen  black  with 
yellow  spots  ami  liands.  'Ihe  female  deposits 
her  eggs  on  the  lower  side  of  tlie  wat  er-plantain, 
Alisiua  Flunlago;  the  pu^ut  floats  like  a  boat. 

Strat-i-6'-te-CD,  s.pl.  [Lat  8tratiot(a) ;  la±, 
fem.  pi.  adj,  suff.  -ece.J 

Bot. :  A  tribe  of  Hydrocharidacese,  having 
the  ovary  six,  eight,  or  nine-celled. 

Strat-i-6'-tes,  s.  [Lat.  from  Gr.  orpoTiwnK 
(stratiotes)  =  (1)  a  soldier ;  (2)  a  water-|diiiib 
(see  def.),  so  named  from  the  swurd-like 
foliage.] 

But. :  Water- soldier ;  the  typical  genus  ot 
Stratiutea;  (q.v.).  Only  known  sijccieu,  Ulra- 
tiotes  aloiden,  a  sttdnni'ferons  submerged  dice- 
cious  herb,  with  the  leaves,  which  are  aU 
radical,  triangular,  aculeate,  serrate ;  the 
scape  four  to  six  inches  long,  compressed,  two- 
edged  ;  the  perianth  six-parted,  white;  Uie 
stamens  twelve  or  thirteen,  with  tweuty-thrco 
or  twenty-four  staminodes;  six  stigma-s,  and 
a  six-celled,  niany-seeiied,  baccate  fruit,  It 
is  a  very  ornamental  plant,  and  (recurs  in 
Britain,  fspecialiy  in  the  fens  of  Norfolk  and 
Lincolnshire.  It  renmins  under  water  duiing 
the  greater  part  of  the  year ;  but  appears  on 
the  surface  at  the  time  when  the  seeds  reqnixB 
to  be  fertilized. 


I&te,  f&t,  i^ire,  amidst,  what,  f&ll,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  thSre;   pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go.  pdW 
or,  wore,  wol^  wbrli,  whd,  son ;  mute,  oiih,  ciire,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full ;  try,  Syrian.    »,«e  =  e;ey  =  a;(iu  =  l«r« 
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■stP»-t6c'-r^-93?,  s.  [Gr.  orpaTo?  {stratos)  = 
ail  aiiiiy,  and  Kpure'co  (Jcruteu)  =  t(>  rulii.|  Mili- 
tary governiimiit ;  guvernrntjut  by  military 
chiefs  and  an  army. 

"Slorbidly  niixloiu  (or  the  Biipporfc  of  k  coiupoilte 
ttrutorraci/  auil  n  ilec»yiiiir(lesu^tisiu."'-Z)ai/y  Jfewi, 
W«v.  10,  18». 

•  stra-tog'-ra-pliy.  «-  [Gi*.  o-Tparo?  (stratos) 
=  ari  aruiy,  and  yp-i^m  (graplio)  =  to  write,  U» 
dtAcribe.  ]  A  descri^itiun  of  antiies  or  of  what 
belongs  to  an  arnty. 

6trar-tSm'-e-ter,  «.  [Eng.  strata,  and  meter.} 
Aii  insU-umont  for  determining  in  wliat 
manner  gunlo^ical  strata  pi-eas  upon  eacU 
other,    (if'tyne.) 

•  atra-ton'-ic,  a.  [Gr.  o-TDards  (stratos)  =  aq 
mrniy.l    PerUiinin-j  or  relating  to  an  aiiuy. 

Btra-tO-pe'-ite,  s.    [Etym.  donbtful.l 

Jl/i?i. ;  An  ainorplious  mineral  resulting 
from  Lhe  alteration  of  rliodonite,  tlie  manga- 
nese  passing  from  protoxide  to  sesqiiioxide. 
Dana  makes  it  a  vai-iuty  nf  neoti'Cite,  but  it  id 
a  iloubtful  coniponnd.  Found  with  rliudonite 
at  Filipstad,  Sweden. 

•  stra-tot'-ic,  a.  [Gr.  ffTpards  (stratos)  =  an 
anny.J    Warlike,  military. 

Btra'-tiizn  (pi.  stra'-ta),  s.  [Lat.=  that 
which  is  laid  flat  or  .njireiLd  out,  neut.  sing, 
of  s^ai'is,  pa.  par.  of  sf«riio  =  to  strew  (q.v.).] 

I,  Ord.  iMiig. :  A  bed  or  layer  artificially 
made  of  any  materiaL 

IL  Teclinicalhj: 

1.  Bot. :  A  layer  of  tissue. 

2.  Gtol.  :  A  bed  or  mass  of  mntter  spread  out 
OTer  a  certain  suifnce,  in  most  cases  by  the 
fti-tion  of  water,  but  smnetinies  also  by  tliat 
of  wind.  Tiic  metliod  in  whicii  stratification 
liy  tlie  agency  of  water  has  been  effecteil  in 
bygone  times  maybe  undei-stnod  by  a  study 
of  the  niaimer  in  wliieh  succt'ssive  layers  of 
gravel,  sand,  nind,  &(i.,  aie  dejiosited  in  a 
riv«i'  or  rumiing  brook.  The  same  pr^l(^ess 
bast  been  at  woik  tlirongh  untold  periods  of 
time.  The  greater  part  of  the  fai-th's  crust, 
ill  m-arly  evei-y  knni,  is  fi>und  to  be  tiius 
Btratifl«il.  Stiata  may  be  conformable  (q.v.), 
or  uDConformal'le  (q.v,).  In  the  furiner  case 
tlirre  gfiiei-ally  is  a  coNsidenible  appnijich  to 
parallelisiii  among  them.  It  is,  however,  iu- 
lerior  in  exact 

ness  tr>  tha'  of 
cleavage  planes. 
Eti-atalniddown 
by  water,  as  a 
rule,  retain  los- 
eil  reinains  of 
theanimnUand 
plriuts  inihed- 
ded  in  them 
when  they  were 
Goftanil  plastic. 
14ct.-imorpliism 
generally  de- 
Btfiys  thos'i  nr- 
ganii-  remains, 
bnt  leaves  the 
strati  fi  cation 
luiiiisturbed  ;  thus  there  .ire  two  kinrls  of 
strati — sedimentary  and  metiunorphic — nearly 
/yn(Hiymoua  witii  fossilifei'oiis  and  iioii-lossil- 
Hc.-ous  stratilied  tdcUs.  Most  strafci  have  a 
dip  ((i,v.)  and  a  strike  (q.v,).  The.  fnssils  will 
in  mortt  (-uses  show  whether  stratii  aic  lacus- 
trine, fluviiitile,  oi-  marine.  They  prove  that 
de})Osit  was  vr-ry  .shiw.  One  stratiun  may 
overlap  auotlier,  or  a  strntum  may  thin  out, 
or  «n  outcro)!  of  it  may  exisL  As  a  rule,  the 
Jrnvest  arc  the  oMest,  hut  some  greiit  con- 
vulsion mtiy  linvc  tilted  over  stiata  in  limited 
areas,  so  that  the  oldest  have  been  tin-own 
Mp)K*rirmst.  A  study  of  the  Siini«  beds  over  a 
wide  exp:in=;e  of  country  prevents  eiTor  in 
estimaling  the  relative  aj^e  of  strata  thus 
revei-spd.  Tlie  thickness  of  the  stratilied 
roL-ks  is  Iwlieved  to  he  ahmit  twenty  miles, 
or  100,000  feet.  They  are  not  all  present  at 
one  place,  or  even  in  one  country.  Thou<rh 
a  large  nuniher  ure  to  be  found  in  the  United 
Stiites,  yt-t  niiiiiy  foieign  heds  require  to 
be  inserts  in  the  series,  and  even  then  great 
pips  remain,  each  representing  a  hipse  of 
time.  For  the  order  of  superposition,  see 
FoRsiliferoua.    [Geology.  ] 

Btra'-tiis,  «,    [Lat.  =  a  strewing,  a  covering.} 

ttJTRATUit.] 

Meteor.:  A  very  large  and  continuous  hori- 
zontal sheet  of  cloud,  looking,  in  many  cases. 


SEDIMENTART  STRATA. 
a.  Mud  ;  6.  Stiud  ;  r.  Teljlilei.  They 
all  last  iiiiiiyiifuiiii3,l)ly  on  older 
beds  tlippiiig  nt  a  liigli  angle. 


as  if  it  rested  (tu  the  ground.  It  occurs  cliicfly 
at  sunsL't  and  disappears  at  sunrise.  It  i 
common  iu  autuntn,  but  rare  in  spring. 

Straucht,  straught  (ch,  gh  guttural),  v,t. 
[6TRAUUHT,  pa.  L\  To  stretch  out;  to  make 
straight.    (JSmtch.) 

"  Kund  of  wuiimu,  or  of  nifiu  either,  will  never 
ttratii/ht    liiui." —iiuutt :    liriUe  of  iMmmermoor,   clj. 

*  straught  (gh  guttural),  pa.  t,  &  pa.  par. 

ItiTHETUH,  V.J 

Stra-va'-di-fim,  s.  [Malabar  name  Latinised.] 
But.:  A  genus  of  Barringtoniaceie;  cnlyx 
four-parted,  ovary  two-celleil,  fruit  luur-sided, 
ribbed.  The  root  af  iStrantdiuin  racemosuiii  is 
somewlmt  bitter,  but  not  unpleasHiit  to  the 
fciste.  Hindoo  doL'trns  cousuler  it  aperient, 
deobstrueiit,  and  cooling.  'I'he  bark  is  sup- 
]  losC'  I  to  possess  qualities  like  those  of 
Cinchona. 

stra-vai^,  stra-vague',  v.i.  [O.  Fr.  estra- 
va'yiier,  from  L;it.  extravago,  from  ex(7*(i  =  be- 
yond, and  vayo  =  to  wander;  l[a,\.  struvayare.] 
To  wander  ;  to  tiamp  about  idly.    (Scutch.) 

Stra-vaig'-er,  s.  [Eng.  stravaig;  -er.]  One 
who  waiideis  about  idly;  a  tramp,  a  stroller, 
a  vagabond.    (Scotch.) 

Straw,  "  strawCp  *  stre,  *  stree,  s.  &  a. 
[A.S.  streaio,  streow,  stred;  eogn.  with  Dut, 
stvun :  leel.  stid;  Dan.  straa ;  aw.  slrd ;  0. 
H.  Ger,  strou  ;  Ger,  struh;  Lat.  stia')nen  = 
straw  ;  struo  =■  to  he.ip  up.]    [Stkew.J 

A.  As  substantive  : 

I,  OrdLiLary  Language  : 

1.  Literally : 

(1)  Tlie  stilk  or  stem  of  certain  species  of 
gr-un,  pulse,  itc,  espei-ially  of  wln^at,  rye, 
oats,  bailey,  and  pi^ase  ;  it  is  principally  used 
fni-  plaiting,  thatohiug,  paper- making,  and 
litter. 

(2)  A  piece  of  such  a  stalk  or  stem. 

"  Wlieii  Bhei>liei"ilfl  iiipe  oii  oiiteii  sCrinon." 

tikiikcs/j.  :  Louts  g  Luin'arii  Lost,  V  S. 

(3)  A  bundle  or  mass  of  the  stalks  of  certjiin 
species  of  giain  when  cut  and  afler  being 
thrashed;  as  a  load  ut  straw.  (In  this  sense 
the  word  does  not  admit  of  a  plural.) 

2.  Fig. :  Used  proverliially  for  anything 
worthless  or  of  no  account ;  a  fig,  a  Jot. 

"And  wliaii  tbjit  they  lien  iict;oiii\dii;t:il,  yet  ben 
tbey  not  woiblt  a  stre." —Chauaur :  Tale  of  ^lelibeui. 

II.  TeduiirxUI y : 

1.  Bot. :  Linnaius's  name  for  the  culm  or 
stem  of  gi-asses. 

2.  Miiiuiff:  A  fine  straw  filled  with  powder, 
and  used  ;is  a  fuse. 

B.  As  adj. :  Made,  pl.nited,  or  composed  of 
straw  :  as,  a  straw  bed,  a  straw  bonnet,  a 
straw  hat,  &ic. 

^  (i)  A  mannf  straw:  The  figure  of  a  man 
formed  of  a  suit  of  old  chillies  sliifJcil  with 
str.iw  ;  hence,  Ihe  mere  rfscmbhince  of  a  man  ; 
one  of  no  substance  or  means  ;  an  imagiuary 
pcrscm.  ■ 

(2)  In  the  straw:  Lying-in,  as  a  mother;  in 
chihlhed. 

"  Attlioiigh,  by  tbe  vnlg.ir  popular  saw, 
AU  iimLliera  Jire  »aid  to  lie  in  lh<t  strna, 
^uiiie  clii.di'tiu  me  lun-ii  in  cluvcr." 

Hoiid :  AlixH  /ii/inanscg!J. 

^  Fuller (H'ori/ties;  Li(ico^i)saTs  that  "  this 
English  i)laiu  proverb  .  .  .  shows  feather-beds 
to  he  of  no  ancient  use  among  the  common 
sort  of  cur  nathm."  Buigoyne  (HeiresSy  i.  I) 
sn;:;n'sts  that  it  arose  rrnin  the  practice  of 
laying  down  stiaw  before  the  houses  of 
persons  who  were  ill. 

*  (3)  To  break  a  straw :  To  quarrel. 

*  (4)  To  lay  a  straw:  To  pause. 

%  Slravj  is  conunnnlv  used  in  comiionnrls, 
most  (if  whii'h  are  srlt-explanatory  :  &s,sti-aw- 
rooled,  s/./'aw-stiiffed,  &c. 

Straw- beile»  s. 

E)iloni.  :  A  Biitish  gennr^ter  moth,  As-pi- 
lates  gilvaria.  The  caterpillar  feeds  on  the 
yarrow. 

Straw-board,  s.  Thick  paper-bonrd 
made  altngether  m-  principally  from  straw; 
usually  that  of  wheat  or  rye. 

Straw-braid,  s.  The  same  as  Straw- 
plait  (q.v.). 

straw-built,  a.  Bm'lt  or  constructed  of 
straw,    (Macuulay:  Cupys,  xvii.) 


Straw -carrier,  5. 

1.  An  endless  apion  in  a  thra.shing-macliine 
to  lift  Iht'  straw  as  it  emurs  from  tne  cy  linder, 
and  discharge  it  at  the  lail  of  tlie  luaehine. 
Tne  carrier  being  nf  open  wm'k,  the  grain  and 
chafi'are  sitti^d  out  on  the  way. 

2.  A  straw  elevator  at  the  end  of  the 
thrasher  to  lift  the  sti'aw  on  to  the  laek. 

straw-color,  s.  &  a. 
A.  Ah  subst. :  The  color  of  dry  sti-aw ;  a  pale 
yellow. 

Bi  As  adj.:  Straw-colored, 

straw-colored,  a.  Of  the  color  of  dry 
straw ;  of  a  pale  yellow  color. 

Striiw-colored  bat : 

Zool. :  NaUilus  albiventer,  ftom  South  and 
Central  America. 

straw-cutter,  s.  An  in<;trmnent  or 
maeiiHie  for  cutting  straw  for  fodder  or  other 
purposes. 

straw-drain,  ».  A  drain  filled  with 
straw. 

straw-fiddle,  s.  A  name  sometimes 
given  to  the  chique-hois  (q.v.),  when  the  rods 
rt'st  (m  cylinders  of  twisied  stiaw  instead  of 
on  coidb.     (Tyitdall:  On  Sound,  lect.  iv.) 

*  Straw-fork,  s.    A  pitchfork. 

straw-house,  s.  A  house  or  shed  for 
hi d> ling  .straw  after  the  grain  has  beco 
thrashed  out. 

Straw-paper,  s.  Paper  made  wholly  or 
princiiialli  Irom  strnw. 

Straw-plait,  straw-plat.  s.  A  plait 
or  braid  foni.ed  of  ^traw,  chiefly  tif  rye,  plaited 
togetlier,  and  generally  frum  half  to  an  inch 
wide.  Tln'se  plaits  when  sewn  together  are 
used  to  form  different  descriptions  of  ladies* 
bonnets,  hats  for  both  aexes,  Ac.  For  hats 
the  whole  straw  is  used;  fur  hoimets  it  is 
split,  and  the  part  uiuler  the  hiihk  reiimved. 
The  bi-aids  are  plaited  wilh  fnmi  eleven  ta 
thirteen  straws  each.  Their  length  is  from 
300  tn  320  feet,  Iheir  width  and  theqnanlity 
of  straw  entering  into  them  varying  accord- 
ing to  quality,  bt  raw-plaiting  is  the  stajdft- 
trade  about  Dunsfable  and  Luton  in  England, 
and  in  Itjdy  at  Legliuin. 

Straw-rope,  s.  A  rope  made  of  straw 
twisted,  and  used  to  secure  the  thatch  of  cora 
ricks  and  stjicks  and  of  cottages. 

straw-underwing.  s. 

EiLtom.  :  A  British  night-moth,  Cerigo  Cy- 
therca,  the  hinder  wings  of  whicli  are  str-aw- 
eolouied,  with  a  bniad.  smnke-colonred 
marginal  l)aiid.  The  larva  feeds  on  the 
grasses  which  grow  on  dry  and  stony  hills; 
the  chrysalis  is  snbterram-an. 

straw -worm,  a.  A  worm  bred  in  straw; 
the  caddis-worm. 

*  straw,  v.t.  [Straw,  s.]  To  spread,  strew, 
or  scatter.     [Strew.] 

"Tlie  nslies  of  his  liody  were  after  his  deatli  itrawed 
abroad  tlirougb  the  uLe  ol  Sahimiua."— AvrfA.'  Pb^ 
tarvh,  I).  81. 

atraw'-ber-rj^,  s.  [Eng.  s/rnw,  and  herry; 
A.S.  strvdiieriye,  its  runmrs  being  like  stiaws 
(Sleiit),  or  fi'om  the  ancient  practice  of  laying 
stiaw  between  the  rows,  to  keep  the  ground 
moist  and  the  fruit  clean  (Loudon).] 

Bot.  t&  Hort.  :  In  hotany,  the  genus  Fragaria 
(q.v.);  in  horlicnilnre.  its  cullivalod  spcies, 
si>ei'.,  Fragiiria  vesca,  of  which  thfie  are  woinl 
and  alpine  varieties  ;  F  f/aUor,  the  Hantbois, 
F.  ririiinifina,  the  Virginian  or  Scarlet,  F. 
grandljlora,  the  Pine,  and  F.  ch'ilensis,  the 
Chilian  Sirawoeny.  The  magnificent  frnit 
now  produucd  by  cultivatiuu  i:<  the  uuicoine  of 
American  siiocies:  the  Viigiuiaii.analiveut  Hie 
Strite  of  Virginia  an  1  neighboring  states;  the 
Pme,  pr.)hahly  from  ('arolina,  a  species  unsur- 
passed in  flavor  or  texliire;  and  the  Chilian, 
from  Chili,  Souih  America,  wliich  hits  yielded 
some  of  the  finest  varieties.  The  Virginiiin  or 
Suarlet  Sli  aw  herry  has  tin-  leaves  ueai  ly  smooth, 
dark  green,  uf  ihiii  textme,  with  eliarji  senu- 
tuies,  the  fruit  mostly  small.  The  Pine  Straw- 
berry hii3  the  leaves  .ilmjist smooth,  dark  green, 
of  film  texture,  with  obtuse  fieriutnres.  Die 
flower  and  fruit  large;  the  latter  while  to 
nearly  purple.  The  Chilian  Sirawheiry  had 
very  villous  or  huury  leaves,  witli  small  thiL-k 
leaflets,  having  obtuse  senatures,  the  fjuit 
lar.L:e  but  insipid.  All  have  run  into  vari'-ties 
and  sub-vnrirties,  besides  producing  varioui 


boil,  bo^^;  pout,  jo\trl;  cat,  9CII,  chorus,  9hin,  bcnoh;  go,  gem;  thiu,  this;  sin,  as;  expect,  ZKenophon,  e^ist.   ph  =  £ 
-clan,  -tian  =  sh^ii.   -tion,  -sion  =  shun:  -tion,  -$ion  =  zhun,   -clous,  -tious.  -sious  =  shiis.   -ble.  -die,  £lc  =  b$l,  d^L 
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strawcn— Stream 


hybrids.  Sti-awberries  are  cultivated  with  ease 
iu  gardens,  and  a  few  plants  soon  spread  by 
suckers  over  a  considerable  part  of  a  garden, 
but  the  plants  require  to  he  renewed  from 
time  to  time.  Tlie  strawberry  is  an  exceed- 
ingly wliolesome  article  of  food.  Eaten  aloiio 
or  witli  sugar  and  cream  it  is  easily  digested, 
and  dues  not  become  acid  in  the  stomach. 
It  pi'omotes  perspiration,  wnd  is  refrigerating, 
has  some  etlect  on  the  ^out  and  the  stone, 
and  is  not  without  influouce  in  pulmun.iry 
consnmptiou.  i. 

TF  Barren  strawberry  is  a  book  name  for 
PotcntiUa  FragarUistntm, 

Btrawberry-blite,  s. 

Bot. :  The  genus  Blitum  (q.V.). 

Btrawberry-busli,  s. 

Bot. :  Euonymiis  ameHcanus* 

Strawberry-clover,  s. 

Bot. :  Trifolium  fraglferuTn.  Named  from 
(ts  round,  pink,  strawberry-like  he-ads  of  seed, 
formed  by  the  inflated  calyx. 

Strawberry-leaves,  s.  pi.  A  symbol- 
ical teiiu  for  a  dukedom,  the  coronet  of  a  duke 
being  ornHm'*nted  with  eight  stmwbeny- 
leaves.    (See  illustration  under  Cobonet.) 

Strawberry-pear,  s. 

Hot.  :  Cereiis  ti-inngularis,  a  kind  of  cactus 
growing  in  the  West  Indies,  and  bearing  a 
fruit  which  is  sweetisli,  slightly  add,  pleasant, 
and  cooling. 

strawberry-toxnatOy  s. 

Bot. :  Fkysalis  AUcekengi,  the  Winter-cherry 
(q.V.). 

strawberry-tongue,  s. 

Paihjl. :  A  term  applied  to  the  tongue  when 
It  is  clean  and  pretematurally  red  iu  one  stage 
of  scarlatina. 

Strawberry-tree,  s. 

Bot. :  Jrbntiis  Unedo.  Named  from  the 
shape  and  colour  of  its  fruit.    L'Aj^utus.] 

t  Strawberry-ware,  a. 

Bat. :  Fucus  vesiciUosits,  when  the  recep- 
tacles are  large  and  swollen,  (iicotch..)  {Brit- 
ten l£'  Holland.) 

♦  Btraw'-en,  •  strawne,  a.  [Eng.  straw,  s. ; 
-C7l]    Miide  of  sti-aw  ;  straw. 

*'  Lik'st  a  strawne  saire-crow  iii  the  (iew-Bowne  field, 

Rear'd  ou  Hume  sticke,  the  ternltr  citriie  to  shield." 

Bp.  Hull:  Sntirea,\\\.  7. 

BtraW-y,  *  straw'-ie,  a.  [Eng.  straw,  s. ;  -y.] 
Peitaining  to,  made  of,  or  resembling  straw; 
consisting  of  straw. 

"Unlike.  0  irnuh  unlike,  the  rtrntfly  «hed, 
Wlieie  Slrtiy,  queen  wl  Heaven,  iii  liiiinMe'Mlay." 
Thompson  ■  The  JVa  ivity. 

Stray,  *  straie,  v.i.  &  (,  [O.  Fr.  e^traier  = 
to  stmy  ;  Frov.  estroiUer  =  one  who  strays, 
one  who  roves  about  the  streets  or  ways,  from 
estrada  =  a  street ;  O.  Fr.  estree  =  a  street ; 
O.  Ital.  stnuHotto  =  a  wanderer,  a  gadder 
about,  from  strada  —  a  sti'cet  (q.  v.). j 
A,  IntransUive  : 
L  Literally : 

1.  To  wander,  as  from  the  direct  course  ;  to 
deviate  ;  to  go  out  of  one's  way  or  from  the 
proper  line  ;  to  go  astray. 

2.  To  move  about  at  large;  to  roam,  to 
rove,  to  wander. 

"  But  when  the  Bwjirii)3  nre  ertger  of  their  play. 
And  luiitb  their  euiiity  hive:*,  atid  idiy  Urn//." 

Dryden  :    Virgil ;  Oeorgic  iv  158. 

*3.  To  run  in  a  serpentine  course;  to 
meander,  to  wind. 

"My  eve,  desceuriing  from  the  hill,  ffurreye 
Where  Tlmuies  auiouif  the  t^atituu  valley  strtj/a." 
-^     „.  Denham :  Coopvr't  BOX,  100. 

n.  Figuratively  : 

1.  To  wander  from  the  path  of  duty  or 
jectitnde  ;  to  lio  wrong. 

"And  let  me  never,  ueveT  «/r/iy  from  Thee  I' 

Thtmiton :  Autumn,  IfiTL 

2.  To  go  asti-ay,  to  err,  to  mistake. 

"  Meaner  tilings,  whom  instinct  leads 
Are  r,*rely  knuvrn  to  Untif." 

CowT'Cr:  The  Dovet. 

*B.  Travs. :  To  cause  to  stiay ;  to  mis- 
lead ;  to  lead  asti-ay. 

"  Hith  irnt  else  hia  eve 
Stray'd  bisiLtlcuMon  iu  iinUwful  loTc^* 

Shakeip, :  Cvm*Uy  of  Srrort,  T.  1, 

etray,  «.  &  a.    [Stray,  v.] 
A.  As  suhstnntive : 
1.  Any  domestic  animnl  which  has  left  an 


inclosure,  or  its  proper  place  and  company, 
and  wanders  at  large  or  is  lost ;  an  estray. 
"The  owiicr  of  a  lai-ge  fiock  is  aoliuitous  for  the  re- 
covery of  IV  Biutfle  strity."~Bp.  Uorsitg  .-  tieTiaom,  voL 
iii.,  ser.  40. 

*  2.  The  act  of  wandering  or  going  astray ; 
aberrdtiou. 


•3.  Collectively:  Stragglers,  fugitives. 
"  Strike  lip  our  (Iruins,  pui-sue  the  siutttered  stj^y." 
Sh'i/cesp.  :  2  Henry  I  ('.,  iv.  2, 

B.  As  adj. :  Having  gone  astray ;  strayed, 
wandering,  straggling  :  as,  a^  stray  sheep. 

stray-line,  s. 

NmU. :  A  portion  of  the  log-line,  say  ten 
fatlioms,  between  the  log-chip  and  the  first 
knot,  and  left  unmarked  in  order  to  allow  the 
latter  to  get  out  of  the  eddy  in  the  ship's  wake 
befoi'e  turning  the  glass.  Wliun  the  stray- 
mark  is  reached,  the  glass  is  turned,  and 
counting  commences.  " 


stray-mark,  i 


stray-er,  *  strai-er,  s.  [Enj 
One  who  sti-ays  ;  a  wanderer. 


[Stray-line.] 

stray,  v. ; 


-w.] 


"A  great  aennVr  abroad  In  all  quni'teraof  therealme 
to  def'we  and  impeach  tiie  springing  of  Qod's  huly 
goepeL"— /■'oj:  .•  Aclei  &  MonainenUi,  p.  1,581. 


*  stray'-ling, 

wanderej". 


[Eng.  stray^  s. ;  -ling.]    A 


"  Together  away,  ye  ttraylingi  of  our  Lady  of  Din- 
dyma's  drove."  Grant  Allen  :  Alyt. 

*  Strayt,  a.     [Strait,  a.] 

•  stre,  *  stree.  s.    [Straw,  s.] 

Streak.  *  strake,  *  streke,  *  strike,  s. 

[Sw.  stre}c=:a.  diish,  a  stroke,  a  line;  Dan. 
streg  =  a.  line,  a  streak,  a  stripe;  Dut.  streek 
=  a  line,  a  stroke,  a  course  ;  Sw.  stryka  —  to 
stroke,  to  ruo;  Dan.  stryge  :  A.S.  Sirica  =  a 
line,  fj'om  strican  =  to  go,  to  strike.] 
1.  Ordinary  Langu-ige : 

1.  A  line  or  long  narrow  m«4:  of  a  different 
colour  from  the  ground  ;  a  slijpe. 

"  Tlie  masthead  vane  was  stirleiifl  asaxfreaJfcof  red 
paiut."— Daily  Telegra/ih.  Deo.  26,  1885. 

*  2.  The  rung  of  a  ladder, 
II.  Technically: 

i.  Entomology: 

(1)  In  the  Leindoptera,  an  elongated  Tuark- 
ing,  not  necessarily  of  uniform  width.  Called 
also  a  stripe.    (Stai)Unn.) 

(2)  A  rare  Bjitish  geometer-moth,  Chesias 
spartlata. 

2.  Mill.  .-Oneofthedistingnishing characters 
of  minerals.  It  may  be  shining  or  dull,  and 
the  colour  is  determined  by  rubbing  on  a 
white  uiiglazed  porcelain  plate. 

3.  ShipbuUd^:  The  same  as  Strake,  s.  (q.v.). 

"  Three  streaks  of  the  sheathing,  about  eight  feet 
long,  were  wanting,"— Cooft."  J^'irst  Voyage,  ttk.  iii., 
ch.  iv, 

strealc,  (1),  streek,  v.t.  &  i.    [A.S.  streccan 
=  to  stretcii  (q.v.).J    (Scotch.) 
A.  Traiisitive: 

*  1.  To  stretch,  to  extend. 

"  I  wad  e'en  streek  mysell  out  hmv.'— Scott:  Anti- 
quary, ch.  xxi. 
2.  To  lay  out,  as  a  dead  body. 

"  He's  a  bonny  corpse  .  .  .  and  weel  worth  the 
ttretikiny."— Scott :  Oay  A/unnerlng,  ch.  xxtIL 

*  B.  Intrans.  :  To  stretch. 

streak  (2),  *  streke,  v.t.  &  i.    [Streak,  s.] 

A.  Trans. :  To  form  streaks  or  stripes  on 
or  in  ;  to  .stripe ;  to  Vfiriegnte  with  streaks  or 
lines  of  a  different  colour  or  colours. 

"  Now  M<irn  with  rosy  Il^'ht  hid  Ktrenk  il  the  sky," 
Dryden:  Palamoii  A  Arcitu,  iii.  180. 

B.  Intrans. :  To  run.  or  move  swiftly. 
(Prov.) 

"  Mayflower,  flrat  to  take  the  breeze,  went  strtaklng 
away  fi-oiu  Gaiatea."— ^i«M,  Sept  25.  1836. 

streaked,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [Streak  (2),  «.] 
streaked-dart,  s. 

Enfom. :  A  British  night-moth,  AgrotU 
aguiliiM. 

Streaked-gurnard, ». 

Jchthy. :  Trigla  Hneato,;  red,  with  large 
pectoral  fins,  more  or  less  spotted  with  blue. 

streaked-tanrec,  s. 

Zool. :  Centetes  semispinosus,  from  Mada- 
gascar. It  is  about  the  size  of  a  mole,  striped 
with  l)lack  and  yellow.  Mivart  makes  it  a 
separate  genus,  Hemicentetes.    [Tanrec] 


streak'-y,  a.  [Eng.  strcafc,  s. ;  -y.J  Murkadl 
with  streaks  or  sti'ipes  ;  streaked,  sUiped. 
variegnted. 

"  Idethluks  I  see  thee  iii  the  ttrenky  west," 

Coutper:  Task.  iv.  2l^ 

Stream,  *8treame,  *  dtreem,  *streme, » 

[A.S.  stream ;  cogn.  witli  Dut*  stroom  ;  Icet 
stranmr;  iSw.  &  Dan.  stroin;  O.  H.  Ger. 
straum,  stroum;  Ger.  sti'om.  Froiri  tiie  rook 
of  Siinsc.  snt  =  toflow;  of.  Ir.srufA=:  a  stream; 
Litlman.  sroine.] 
L  Literally: 

1.  A  river,  brook,  rivulet,  or  coarso  ol 
running  water. 

"  He  bruni^ht  atreama  also  ont  of  the  ruck,  and 
caused  water  to  ruu  dowu  little  rivers. '— Auiut 
Ixxviii.  16. 

2.  A  flow  of  any  fluid  or  melted  substance, 
as  of  blood,  melted  metat,  &c. 

3.  A  steady  flow,  as  of  air,  gas,  or  the  like. 

4.  A  steady  current  in  the  sen,  or  in  a  river, 
especially  the  middle  or  most  rapid  part  of  a 
tide  or  current. 

"  FloatlJig  straight,  obedient  to  the  ttrenm." 

fihiiJeetp  :  Coinady  of  Errort.  1, 1. 

n.  Figuratively: 

1.  An  issuing  in  beams  or  rays ;  a  steady 
flow,  as  of  liglit. 

"Thy  [the    moon's]    gracious,    golden,    glittering 
itreniTu." 

Shaketp.  :  .Vidsummer  Ni,ihi'a  Dream,  v.  k 

2.  Anything  issuing  fr(jm  a  head  or  sour(^ 
and  moving  forward  witli  a  uontiuuiby  of 
parts  :  as,  a  stream  of  words. 

3.  A  continued  current  or  course,  as  the 
current  or  course  of  events. 

"  We  see  which  way  the  stream  of  time  doth  runii* 
ahnkesp. :  2  Henry  fr.,  iv.  L 

4.  A  number  of  individuals  moving  forward 

uniformly  witliout  interval. 

*'  The  rich  atream  of  lords  ami  liullea." 

SliaJuap. :  Jlinry  Vllf.,  Iv.  X. 

Stream-anchor,  s. 

Naut. :  An  ancliur,  intermediate  in  size,  bo- 
tween  the  bower,  or  large  anchor,  and  the 
kedge.  Used  in  warping;  or  inouriug  iu  a 
place  but  slightly  exposed. 

stream-cable,  s. 

Naut. :  A  cable  smaller  than  the  c-able  of 
the  bijwers,  and  used  in  mooring  or  ridiog 
by  the  stream-anchor. 

stream-ice,  s.  A  collection  of  pieces  of 
drift  or  bay  ice  joining  each  other  in  a  ridge, 
following  in  the  line  of  course. 

Stream- measurer,  s.  An  instrnmenk 
for  ascertaining  the  velocity  of  a  sti'eain  of 
water  at  different  depths. 

Stream-tin,  stream  tin-ore,  s. 

Afin.:  A  variety  of  Cassiterite  (q.v.)  occur- 
ring  as  waterworn  gi-ains  or  pebbles  in  beds 
of  streams,  ohtainad  from  granitic  roclts  by 
their  disintegration. 

stream-wbeel*  s.  An  undershot  or  cur- 
rent wlieei. 

Stream-works,  s.  pi 

Mill.  :  Works  on  alluvial  metnlliferons  de- 
posits ;  an  establishment  where  tin  ore  is 
worked  in  the  open  air  by  means  of  a  struaia 
of  water. 

Stream,  *streame,  *streme,  v.i.  &  t 
[A.S.  stredmian;  DuL  strumen;  Hw. slrmiana; 
Ger.  strijinen..] 

A.  Intransitive: 

I.  Lit. :  To  flow  in  a  stream  ;  to  more,  flow* 
or  run  in  a  continuous  current. 


'  With  his  St '•e/iminfffom 

mild." 

apenter  :  F.  ft..  IIL  Iv.  Ut. 


Distalnea  the  pilloars  aiirl  bhis  holygruuiid." 
Hjtentar  :  K  Q.,  '" 

n.  Figuratively 


1.  To  pouront  oremitan  abundant  stream  ( 
to  overfliiw,  as  with  tears. 

"  Fast  atream'd  her  eyes,  wide  fflow'd  her  h«lr." 

acott :  Lord  of  the  (ilea.  U.  tl; 

2.  To  issue  continuously;  not  in  fihi  and 
stai-ts. 

"  To  Imperial  Love,  that  God  mont  hfffh. 
Do  my  sigha  stream.'       Sfytketp. :  Alfa  We/7,  ii.  I 

3.  To  issue  or  shoot  in  streaks,  beautii,  or 
rays  :  as.  Light  streams. 

4.  To  move  in  a  body  uniformly  forward 
without  interval. 

"Across  which  the  hooads  wereAlrHdy  tfreamfntBT 
—Field,  Peh  3,  1887. 

5.  To  stretch  or  hang  in  a  long  Uae  or  al 
ftill  length. 

"  with  etreaming  locka 
That  half  emhraeed  her  in  a  tanmirt  vsil.* 

Thomaon:  Bumim»rt\JB% 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what.  laU,  fother;  we.  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  thSre;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go.  pfitw 
or,  wore,  -w^ll,  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub.  ciire,  unite,  cur.  r4le.  fuU;  try-  Syrian,    w.  oe  =  ej  ey  -=  a;  an  =  twi. 


streame— strength 
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*B.  Transitive: 

1.  To  seinl  tint  or  forth  in  a  current  or 
etream  ;  to  cause  to  flow. 

"As  fiistas  they  [wuuikU I  itream  forth  thy  blood." 
tiha/ceap. :  Julius  Ccesur,  iii.  1. 

2.  To  cause  to  liaug  or  fly  at  full  length. 
"  streaming  the  ensign  of  the  Cliristinn  cros8." 

Hhnkes/J.  :  liicluirU  II.,  Iv.  1. 

3.  To  mark  with  colours  or  embroidery  in 
long  tnicts.    (OacoTt.) 

1  To  stream  a  buoy :  To  let  it  drop  into 
tlie  water  previuutsly  io  casting  anchor. 

*  Streame,  ;*.  &  v.    [Stream,  s.  &  v,] 

6treaxn'-er,  s.    [Eng.  stream;  -«r.] 
I.  Ordimiry  Langnafje: 

1.  A  h)iif^  naiTDw  flag;  a  pennon  streaming 
or  flowing  in  tlie  air. 

'*  There  were  banners  mid  ttreamem,  and  shftmrock 
devices  :<nd  brnss  bnuds  on  every  sidtx"— Baity  Tole- 
ffruph,  Sept.  10.  1885. 

2.  A  streaiu  or  column  of  light  shooting 
from  the  lioiizon,  as  in  some  forms  of  tlie 
aurora  boiealis. 

"  The  moon  was  Indeed  at  the  full,  and  the  northern 
Mtreamera  were  shiuiug  brlliiautly."— Jfucau^ay .'  J/ist. 
Eng ,  ch,  v, 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Entom. :  A  hamlsoine  British  geometer 
moth,  Anticfea  derivata.  Wings  with  a  deli- 
cate gloss,  the  fore-pair  purple  luown,  with 
markings,  the  hinder  pair  gray,  with  few 
narkiiiKs;  exitansion  about  an  inch.  The 
caterpillar  feeds  on  the  biuls  and  stiuns  of  the 
Dog-rose  in  June  and  July,  the  perfect  insect 
appearing  in  the  following  April  and  May. 

2.  Mining :  A  person  who  works  in  search 
of  stream-till. 

Stream'-f^l,  a.  [Eng.  stream;  •ful(T).']  Full 
of  streams  or  of  curients. 

*'  Shov'd  by  the  winda  i^aiiist  the  ttrenmful  tide." 
Drayton  ■'  Piera  Gaveston. 

•  fitream'-i-ness,  s.  fEng.  streamy;  -ness.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  streamy. 

Btream'-ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.    [Stream,  v  ) 
A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par,  &  partLcip.  adj. :  (See 

the  verb). 
C.  As  substantive: 
Mining:   Tlie   management    of  a   stream- 

TTork.  or  of  streain-tiu  during  the  process  of 

relinement. 

Stream'-let,  s.  [Eng.  stream,  s. ;  dimin.  sufT. 
-let.]    A  little  stream,  a  bronk,  a  rivulet. 

"  Hence  the  streamlets  sfek  the  termce  shude." 
Savage:  The  Wanderer,  L 

•Stream'-ling,  s.  [Eng.  stream,  s.  ;  dimin. 
6uH'.  -Liit,g.\    A  little  stieara  ;  a  streamlet. 

"A  thousand  streamliitijit  that  n'er  saw  the  aun." 
Sylvester:  The  Captaines,  118. 

Btream'-WOrt,  s.     [Eng.  stream,  and  wort] 
Bot.{Pl.):  TheHippurids.  [HalobagacevE.] 

Stream'-y,  n.    [En^j.  strenm :  -y.] 

1,  Abounding  with  streams  or  ninning 
water. 

"Arcadia, 
However  ttri'n.my  now,  nrlust  and  drv." 

Prior:  First  Il^jmn  of  CaJlimachitS, 

2.  Having  the  foim  of  a  stream  or  beam  of 
light. 

*'  Hia  nodding  helm  emits  a  strpfimy  ray." 

Pope;  Homer;  Iliad,  xiv.  1,014. 

8.  Full  of  streams  or  beams. 

"The  n  rc'Mnj/ twilight  spread 
Like  dietint  nioniiug  in  tlie  skills." 

Hughes:  7Tt4  J£cst<Ug. 

*Strecclie»  v.t  ort.    [Stretch.] 

Btreek,  streik,  v.t.   [Streak  (1),  v.} 

Strcel,  v.i.  [Etym.  doubtful :  cf.  Gaul,  striall 
=  .'1  stripe,  a  shied.]  To  trail,  to  drag,  to 
Btrcum. 

Street,  *strcte,  s.  [A.S.  strr^t,  from  Lat. 
strata,  for  strata  (yin)  =  a  jiaved  (way)  ;  from 
ttratns,  pa.  par.  of  stemo  —  to  wtrew,  to  pnve, 
and  via  =  a  way;  Out.  straat ;  Icel.  strceti ; 
Dtiw.  straiile :  Sw.strdt;  O.H.Ger.straza;  Sp. 
&  Piirt,  e»tra'ia  :  Ger.  strass ;  Q.  Fr.  estree  ;  Ir. 
&  Q:\f\.  sraid;  Wei.  ystryl,  ystriid.  Street  is 
one  of  the  six  words  derived  diret-tly  from  the 
Rfiiiian  iuviiderfl,  the  other  hve  being,  ceaMer 
(i;he[iter),  coin  (Lini;oln),  foss,  port,  sLudwalL] 

*  1.  A  highway,  a  road. 

2.  A  way  or  road  in  a  city,  having  houses 
on  one  or  botli  sides:  pai>e(:ia]ly  a  main  or 
cliief  way,  as  distinguished  from  a  lane  or 


alley ;  applied  to  the  houses  as  well  as  the 
open  way. 
"  Through  winter  streets  to  steer  your  course  aright" 
««     .  ,     „  ,.     ,  Gay:  Trivia,  t  I. 

*3.  A  road  of  any  kind. 

"  I  ran  by  the  most  secret  stnt^es." 

Surrey:  rirgil;  ^Gneid  II. 

street-arab,  s.  A  neglected  outcast  boy 
or  girl  of  the  street 

street-car,  s.  A  tramway-car,  which 
runs  in  a  city  or  town. 

Street-door,  s.  That  door  of  a  house 
which  opens  into  the  street  or  road. 

Street-orderly,  s.  &  a. 

A.  As  suhst. :  A  man  employed  to  sweep  and 
scavenge  the  streets  of  a  town  ;  a  scavenger. 

"  The  flrat  appearance  of  the  s'reet-orUt^rlies  in  the 
metri)puli8  WU8  in  i.Si^."—Miiyhew :  Loiidun  Labour, 
ii.  2U3. 

B,  As  adj. :  Of  or  belonging  to  scavenging ; 
cai  ried  out  by  scavengei"S. 

"  The  street-ordcrfi/  system  ia  the  only  rational  and 
efficncioiia  mode  of  stieet-cleivuBiuu."— .l/a^Aew.'  Lon- 
tttyii  Labour,  ii  290. 

Street-orderly  bin:  An  iron  receptacle  in 
the  streets  in  which  horse  manure  is  deposited 
dui-iiig  the  diiy  by  bi'igades  of  boys  organized 
for  that  purpose.    (i-Vy/w/i.) 

*street-orderlyism,  s.  The  system  of 
cleansing  the  streets  of  a  city  by  means  of 
street-ord:rl'.es. 

"  The  means  by  which    Mr.  Cochrane  has  endea- 

vniivetl  to  gain  these  eiuU  ijoustitutes  tlie  aysbem  cnlled 
strevt-arderlyisin."—  Miiyhew :  London  Labour,  ii.  289. 

street-sweeper,  s.  One  who  or  that 
which  sweeps  the  streets  ;  spi^cif.,  a  machine 
provided  with  scrapers  and  brushes  for  gather- 
ing up  street-dust  and  mud. 

Street-walker,  s. 

1.  A  common  prostitute,  who  walks  the 
streets. 

*  2.  An  idler. 

Street-walking,  s.  Tlie  practice  of  a 
street-walker  ;  prostitution. 

•  Street-ward,  s.  An  officer  who  had 
the  charge  (jf  the  streets. 

■" Street'-ward,  a.  [Eng.  street;  -roard.]  Ad- 
joining the  street ;  looking  into  the  street. 

Street'-way,  s.  [Eng.  street,  nnd  way.]  The 
open  .space  in  a  street;  the  roadway. 

*  Street'-y,  a.  [Eng.  street;  -y.]  Belonging 
to  the  streets  ;  hence,  tuwn-bred. 

"I  am  of  the  streets,  and  strei-ty—eis  ten  polin  is 
my  lia-veu."— tf.  A.  Sala  :  A  Joamvy  due  North  (1859), 
p.  2. 

*  Streight  (gli  silent),  a.,  adv.,  &  s,    [Stbait.] 

A,  As  adj. :  Narrow,  strait. 

B,  As  adv. :  Strictly,  straitly, 

C,  As  substantive : 

1.  A  n.irrow,  a  strait. 

2.  Ditfifulty,  distress,  straits. 

3.  All  old  I'ame  for  a  narrow  iilley  in  London 
frequented  by  hiose  persona. 

*  streight'-en  (gh  silent),  v.t.    [Steaiten.J 

*  streine,  v.t.    [Strain,  v.] 

*  StrSite,  a.    [Strait.] 

*  strel'-itz,  s.  [Russ.  strieliUz  =  an  archer, 
a  shooter;  s(r/e?d=an  ainiw.]  A  soldit^r  of 
the  Jincient  Muscovite  guards,  abolished  by 
Feter  the  Great. 

Stre-litz'-i-a,  s.  [Named  by  Acton  after  the 
queen  id  Gei'rge  III.,  who  was  of  the  house  of 
Mecklenburgh-Strelitz.] 

Bot. :  A  g;^iiu3  of  Uranefe  (q.v.).  Fine  herba- 
ceous plants,  akin  to  the  banana  ami  the 
plantain,  with  large  leaves  ;ind  handsome 
flowers;  the  outer  segments  of  the  perianth 
(sepals)  generally  bright  orange,  two  of  the 
three  inner  large  and  bright  purple,  the  tliird 
one  small  and  hooded.  From  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope.  Several  species  are  cultivated 
in  our  greenhouses,  and  of  these  Sfrelitzia 
reguire  is  the  finest;  its  seeds  are  eaten  by 
the  CallVes. 

*  streme,  a.  &  v.    [Stream,  s.  &  v,} 

strcm'-ma,  s.  rGr.=  a  twist,  n  strain,  from 
a-rpe(^(o  {strepho)  =  to  turn,  to  twist.] 

Pathol. :  A  strain  or  siirain  of  the  parts 
shout  a  joint. 


*  strene,  s.    [Strain  (2),  s.) 

1.  Race,  ofl'spring. 

2.  Descent,  lineage. 

*  Strong^  «.    [Strono.] 

streng'-ite,  s,     [After  Prot  A-  Btreng,  of 

Giessen  ;  suff.  -ite  (M in.).'] 

Min, :  An  orthn rhombic  mineral  occnrring 
in  small  spherical  groujis  of  radiating  (ibre.-*, 
rnrely  in  crystals.  Hardness,  3  to  4  ;  sp.  gr. 
2'87  ;  lustre,  vitreous  ;  colour,  shades  of  red, 
Ccnnpos.  :  phosphoric  acid,  37  97;  sesqui- 
oxide  of  iron,  4278  ;  water,  19*25  =  100,  which 
gives  the  formula  [Feo]  P20tj  -\-  4aq. 

strength,  *  strengt^e,  s,    [A.S.  strengdJiUf 
from  strung  =  strong  (q.v.).J 
I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  That  property,  attribute,  or  quality  of  an 
animal  body,  by  wliich  it  is  enabled  to  move 
itself  or  other  thin<;s.  The  strength  of  animals 
is  the  musculiir  force  or  energy  which  they 
are  capable  of  exerting.  For  the  purptise  of 
comparing  the  strength  or  tlie  effects  pruiluced 
by  the  energy  exerted  by  different  animals, 
or  by  the  same  animal  umler  different  circum- 
sCfinCf-s,  it  is  usual  to  assume  as  a  dyiiamio 
unit  the  force  required  to  laise  (me  pound  of 
weight  through  tme  foot  of  space  in  one 
minute  of  time.     [Horse-power. J 

"  But  their  lot  hod  f.illen  on  a  time  when  men  had 
discuvereil  thiit  tlie  atri'iiq/h  of  the  muscles  ia  far 
int'eviur  to  the  strength  of  the  mind." — Macaatay i 
liini.  Sng.,  ch.  xx. 

2.  Tlu;  quality  or  property  of  bodies  by 
.    which  they  snstJiin  the  applicatifm  of  force 

without  breaking  or  giving  way  ;  solidity, 
toughness,  tenacity.  The  strength  of  a  body 
is  tested  by  forees  acting  iti  dirterent  ways: 
thus  a  body  may  be  torn  asunder  by  a  tensile 
or  strptchiug  force,  oi-  by  a  direct  imll  in  the 
direction  of  its  fibres,  .ns  in  the  case  of  a  rope, 
&c.  ;  or  it  m;iy  be  bioken  across  by  a  trans 
verse  strain,  crushed  by  a  pressure  exerted  i& 
the  direction  of  its  length,  twisted,  sliorn 
across,  &c. 

3.  Force  proceeding  from  motion,  and  pro- 
portioned to  it. 

4.  Power  of  resisting  attacks. 

"  Our  cistle'a  strength 
Will  laufh  a  siege  to  scorn  "    Shakes/J.  :  ifarb^th,  V.  %, 

5.  Power  or  vigoui*  of  nny  kin<l  ;  ability  to 
do  or  bear ;  capai-ity  of  exeition,  intellectual, 
moral,  or  physical. 

"  Though  she  was  ft  woman  of  great  strength  of 
iniiiA."—Mac<tiday :  Hist.  E  •:/.,  ch.  v. 

6.  Force  as  measured  or  stated  in  figures; 
amount  or  niuniiers  of  any  body,  as  of  an 
army,  a  fleet,  or  the  liUe. 

"  To  descry  the  strength  ot  the  enemy." 

.S/iift'.'p. ;  Lear.  iv.  5, 

*  7.  Hence,  an  armed  foi'ce ;  a  boily  of 
troops ;  an  iuiny. 

*'  Discover  your  united  strengths." 

.^Iiak''8/>.  :  lii'ig  Jnhn,  it.  1. 

8.  One  who  or  that  which  constitules  or  ia 
rr^'Tded  as  embodying  force,  strength,  oi 
liniiiicss  ;  a  person  nr  thing  on  which  reliaace 
or  confidence  is  placed  ;  support,  seriunly. 

"  God  is  our  refuge  and  strength  '—Psalm  xlvl.  L 

*  9.  A  fortilicatioii,  a  stronghold,  a  fortress. 

"  This  inaccCBoihle  high  xtvngth  .  .  . 
lie  trusted  to  liiive  beizcd. " 

Mlton:  />.£.,  vll.  HI. 

10.  That  quality  which  produces  or  tonds  to 
prorluce  results;  the  etfective  power  in  an 
institution,  cstuhlishe'l  custom,  or  the  like;  - 
legal  or  moral  force  ;  binding,  constraining,  or 
iiilluciicing  force  or  power;  force,  efficiency, 
weight,  influence. 

"  With  all  reliifious  strt^qth  of  Baeretl  vowe." 

Nfc  ikrs/i. :  King  John,  ill.  L 

11.  Intensity  or  degree  of  potency  of  the 
distinguishing  or  essential  element  or  cnn- 
stitnent ;  the  quality  or  property  of  pi  oducing 
sensible  eileets  on  other  bodies.  (Said  of 
liquors  and  the  like.) 

12.  Force  or  power  in   the  expression    of 
mpaning  in  words;  vij^our  of  style ;  nervous 
dicti'm  or  style  ;  the  quality  or  power  of  fully    , 
and  foreibly  expresaing  idea. 

"  And  praise  the  easy  vigour  of  a  line, 
Wliere  Deuhania  streii-j  h  and   WnHer's  sweetneiB 
Joni."  Pojje  :  Emt'/  on  Criticism,  yGl. 

13.  Vividness,  intensity,  brilliance,  bright- 
ness. 

"  TJIs  countenance  was  as  the  sua  Bhiueth  In  his 
strength."—  Iteoelation.  i.  16, 

*  14.  High  degree,  vehemence,  force. 

"You  would  abate  the  stri-ngtlt  of  your  dia'leasnra." 
Shitkesp. :  Merchant  of  I'enice,  v. 


boil,  boj^;  pout,  jdi^l;  cat,  9ell,  chorus,  911111,  benQh;  go,  gem;  tMn,  this;  sin,  a§;  expect,  XeuopUou,  e^isu    -ins* 
*Gian«  -tjxin  =  sh^s*  -tloiif  -sion  =  shun ;  -tion,  -§lon  =  zhun,   -clous,  -tlous,  -sious  ~  shus.   -bic,  -Oie,  (^c.  —  bel,  d^L 
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strength— Stress 


IL  Ari:  Bolduess  of  cnnueption  or  treat- 
ment. 

" Ciraccra xtrwnjrtA,  Coreggins  lofter  Una" 

Pvpe:  EplaOes,  liL  ST. 

Tf  On  (or  upOTi)  tlie  strfngth  of:  In  i-eliance 
On ;  on  the  I'aith  of ;  in  dt- pendeiice  on. 

*'  Tha  allies,  after  (v  succesiif ul  Buuimer,  are  too  npt, 
upon  Ihn  strcnfft'r  of  it,  to  iieyleut  tlieir  yrepamtiuua 
for  tliA  vufliiiuiE  cauii>uljfii." — AdUison. 

'strength,  v.f.  (Strength,  s.]  To  strengthen. 

*'  HAth  lie  not  mmle  me  in  tlie  P<j|>e's  tlefeiim 
Tuai*eud  Uie  treiisure  tlinttilii'UlJ  strength  my  lAndt" 
A/ariowe :  ilosaacre  at  ParU,  iii.  Z 

* Strengthed,  a.  lEng.  strength;  -eJ.]  En- 
dowed witli  stiengtli. 

"And'  lilfl  nniies  anil  legcea  well  lengtbed  and 
Stren!/tlwd."—Fabiian:  Ckroni/cle.  cli.  clvL 

Btrength'-en,  v.t.  &  i.    [Eng.  strength ;  -«n.] 
A*  Tranpitivs : 

1.  To  make  strong  or  stronger ;  to  give 
greater  strength  to  pliysiciiUy,  legally,  or 
luonilly ;  to  cunliim,  to  establish. 

"  Enbreiitinf;  tliem  to  come  up  vithont  delay  to 
London,  Hiid  to  Btrangihfit  tlie  Iiiuida  of  their  metro- 
pi>lltan  Ht  tills  coujuucture."— J/ucuu/ujf ;  Bitt.  £ag., 
Cb.  viii. 

*  2.  To  animate,  to  encourage. 

"Cliartce  JosIhk-v,  and  encourage  liim,  and  strengthen 
him.'— /)eut  ilL  2S. 

3.  To  make  stronger  or  greater ;  to  add  in- 
tensity to ;  to  intensify, 

"  To  ttr^engtht-n  that  impatience." 

:ihii/iC8/j. :  Juliiit  Casar,  iX,  1. 

•  4.  To  cause  to  increase  in  power,  author- 
ity, or  secui'ity. 

*•  Let  noble  Warwick,  Coiihani.  and  the  rest  .  .  . 
With  powerful  pulivy  xtrenqtlien  MicnisaWea.* 

Hhtikesp. :  3  Benry  VI.,  L  2.     . 

B.  Tnirans. :  To  grow  or  become  strong  or 
stronger ;  to  increase  in  stiength. 

••  The  youne  disease  thnt  inu'*t  siiMue  at  length 
Grows  with  UU  growth,  and  ttiengtKens  with  his 
fltrength."*  I'opu  :  lisxayon  Man,  it  13J. 

%  Whatever  adds  to  the  strength,  be  it  in 
ever  so  small  a  degree,  strengtlicn^ ;  exercise 
etrengtJiens  either  bndy  or  mind :  wlisitever 
gives  strength  for  a  particnlar  emergence  for- 
tifies: religion  fortifies  tlie  mind  iigainst  ad- 
vereity  :  whatever  adds  to  the  strengtk,  so  as 
to  give  a  jiositive  decree  of  strength,  invigor- 
ates: morning  exercise  in  fine  weather  in- 
vigorates. 

Btrength'-cn-er,  •  strengtli'-ner,  s.  [Eng. 
etrengtheti;  -er,\  One  who  or  that  which 
Btrengtlieiis  ;  one  who  or  that  whicli  adds  or 
Increases  strengt''  moral  or  physical ;  specif., 
in  ineditiiiie,  sonaetMin^  v/hich,  wlieii  taken 
iLitn  the  system,  increases  vital  energy  and 
conlii'ms  tlio  stamina. 

"  Giirlic  ia  .  .  .  a  greivt  strengtJiener  of  tha  atomach." 
—Sir  ly.  Temple  :  Ileallh  A  Long  Li/a. 

•  Btrength'-fful,  a.  [Eng.  strength,  s. ;  -fulil).^ 
Abounding  in  strengtli ;  strong. 

•  Btreugth'-ful-ness,  s.  [Eng.  strevgthful; 
•ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  full  of 
Etrength  ;  fulness  of  strength. 

•  strength'-ing,  «.  [Eng.  strength ;  ■%ng.']  A 
foitress,  a  fortihcation,  a  stronghold. 

•  strength'  -  less,  •  strength  -  lesse,  a. 

|Eng.  strength,  s. ;  -less.]  WantiLig  in  strengtli ; 
destitute  of  strength,  force,  power,  potency, 
elBcacy,  or  the  lilie  ;  weak. 

"  Tlieii  lioi«lesa,  xtrenqthJext,  nick  for  lack  of  food, 
lie  crept  l>eueatb  the  coverture." 

Coieridge  :  fieltlny  of  Nation}. 

•  Btrength'-ner,  b.    [STaENCTHENEB,] 

•strengtli' -3?,  a.  [^n^.  strength ;  -y.}  Strong; 
bavjng  strength. 

•stren-U'-i-t^,  ».  [Lat.  ntrenuitas,  from 
fi(retiM(/s  =  strennou»  (q.v.).]  The  same  oa 
Btiienuousne-ss  (q.v.). 

"  Bred  like  utrenuity  in  both." 

Chapman:  Homer ;  TZiodXT.  649. 

f  Stren-n-6s'-i-ty,  s.  [Eng.  strf-niums  ;  -Ujf.] 
The  state  nr  condition  of  being  strenuous  ; 
a  straining  after  effect. 

"  RfrenuosUy  in  style  is  not  qnlte  the  same  thin;  as 
t,iieii^\h."—Acadamy.  J<iu.  30,  18BG,  p.  73. 

fitren'-u~oiis,  o.  fLat.  strenuvs  =  vignrons, 
active, 'stiTing;  allied  to  Gr.  a-rpr}v^<;  (stren^s) 
E:8tiong  ;  Sp.  &  Port,  estrenuo  ;  Ital.  utremLO.] 

1.  Zealon.s,  ardent ;  eagerly  ])re8sing  or 
urgent;  earnest,  enthusinstic,  active,  vignnitis, 
energetic :  a.s,  a  strenuous  supporter  of  a  cause. 

2.  Strong,  bold,  vigorous. 

He  gave  liia  iirJnce  sullen  looks,  short  annwera  and 
folthfnl  nnd  strenuoui  services.'— i/ocau^^;  Bist. 
Biig..  ch.  xxilL 


3.  Necessitating  vigour  or  energy  ;  accom- 
panied by  labour  or  exertion. 

"  Nations  grown  corrnpt, 
Love  bondage  more  ttian  liberty ; 
Bondage  with  ease  tliiui  sirennoua  liberty." 

Milton:  Samson  Agoitixlet,  871. 

Etren'-U-OUS-lj?",  adv.  [Eng.  strenuous ;  -ly.] 
In  a  strenuous  manner  ;  with  eager  or  press- 
ing zeal ;  ardently,  earnestly,  vigorously. 

"This  iiaprovetneut  was,  as  usual,  atrenuoiuUff  re- 
aisted."— itfiic'aw/rtji/.*  ffist.  Eng.,  ch.  iiL 

Stren'-u~oiis-iiess,  s.  [Eng.  strenuous; 
-Tiess.]  'The  quality  or  state  of  being  strenu- 
ous ;  e^erness,  zeal,  earnestness,  euthasiasm, 
ai"dour,  vigour. 

*  Strepe,  v.t.    [Strip.] 

*  strep'-  ent,  a,.  [Lat.  stre'p^ns,  pr.  par.  of 
strepo  =  to  make  a  noise,]    Noisy,  loud. 

"  Peace  to  the  atrnpent  horij." 

Hhenttune :  Jiural  Elegance. 

*  strep'-cr-ous,  a.  [Lat.  strepo  =  to  make  a 
noise.]    Noisy,  loud,  boisterous. 

"  In  n  streperoia  ernptlon,  it  risetli  agalnat  fire."— 
Browne:  Vulgar  Erroura,  bk.  li.,  cli.  tL 

*  Streph'-on,  s.  [See  def.]  Tho  name  of  a 
shepherd  in  Sir  P.  Sidney's  Ai'cadia,  in  love 
with  tlie  shepherdess  Chloe ;  hem-e,  applied 
as  a  generic  term  to  any  sentimental  or  lan- 
guishing lover. 

Btre-pi-to'-sd,  adv.    [Ital.] 

Music:  A  dLr-ection  that  the  passage  to 
which  it  is  attached  is  to  be  played  iu  anois}', 
impetuous  manner. 

*  Btrep'-it-oiis,  a.  [Lat.  strepitus  =  a  nowe ; 
strepo  =  to  make  a  noise.]    Nnisy. 

"The  etrepitnia  minUtriitions  of  the  electric 
•awakener."'— Ziai/y  Telegraph,  Dec  l,  188L 

strep-si-,  pr^.  [Gr.  trrpii^ta  (strepho),  fut. 
a-Tpe\fjui  (strepso)  =  to  twist,  to  turn.]  Twisted 
or  turned  ;  having  any  process  twisted  or 
turned ;  turning. 

*  strep-si9'-er-£e,  a.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.,  from 
strepsiceros  (q.v.).^ 

Zoo/. ;  An  old  group  of  Antelopes,  with 
fipir;illy-twisted  horns.  Genera:  Strepsiceros, 
Oreas,  Tragelaphus,  and  Portax. 

strep'-si-9ere,  s.    [Strepsiceros.] 

Zool. :  Any  antelope  belonging  to  the  Strep- 
si  cerse  (q.v.). 

Strep -si9'-er-6s,  s.  [Lat.,  from  Gr.  o-rpei^t- 
Ktpto?  (s(re/)si/,eros)  =  prob.  the  addax  (q.v.): 
trrpei^ui  {"trepho),  fut.  trrpet/zw  (strepso)  =  tO 
twist,  and  Kepa^  (keran)  =  a  hurn.] 

Zool.:  Koodoo  (q.v.);  the  type-genus  of 
StrepsieerEe  (q.v.),  with  spiral-keeled  homs. 
There  is  a  singlt;  species,  Strepsiceros  kudu, 
often  included  in  the  genus  Tiai^Ciiipiius. 
Sir  Victor  Brooke,  in  his  arrangement  of  the 
revised  family  Bovidie,  has  a  suh-family  (Tra- 
gelapliiriEe)  of  the  same  extent  as  tlie  old 
Strepsicerae. 

strep'-si-las,  5.  [Pref.  strepsi-,  and  Gr.  Xis 
ilas)=  a  stone.] 

Ornitk. :  A  genus  of  CharadriidEe,  by  some 
authorities  made  the  type  of  a  sub-family, 
Stiepsil.itinae  (q.v.).  Beak  slnmg,  forming  an 
elongated  rone  as  long  as  the  head ;  nostrils 
basiil,  Literal,  lineal,  pervious,  partly  covered 
by  a  membrane  ;  wings  long,  jpointed  ;  feet 
fourtiied,  three  in  front  (united  by  a  mem- 
brane at  base)  and  one  behind.  There  are 
two  species,  almost  cosmopolitan  :  Strepsitas 
iiiterpreSy  the  Turnstone  (q.v.),  is  a  native  of 
Eurupe. 

strep-si-la-ti'-nje.  s.  pi.  [Hod.  Lat.  strep- 
sUiis,  genit.  streps ilai{is) ;  Lat.  fein.  ailj.  sulf. 
-ijwe.] 

Ornith. :  A  sub-family  of  Charadriidre,  witli 
three  genera:  Pluviduellus,  Apliirza,  and 
Stiepsilas  (q.v.). 

t  strep-sip'-ter,  s.    [Streps iptera.] 

EnJom. :  Any  insect  of  the  group  Strepsip- 
tera  (q.  v.). 

t  strep-sip'-ter-a,  s.  pi.  [Pref.  strepsi-f  and 
Gr.  irrepov  {pteron)  =  3.  wing.] 

Entom. :  A  group  of  Insects  parasitic  on  the 
Hymenoptera.  By  some  writers  they  are 
made  a  distinct  order,  whilst  others  legard 
tlieui  as  a  degradt-d  group  of  Coleoptera,  and 
pluL'e  them  in  a  family  Stylopid*  (q.v.). 


strep-^p'-ter-an,  s.    [Strepsipter.]    T]k 
same  as  STREfSiPTER  (q.v.). 

strep-sip' -ter-oiis,  a.  [Eng.  strepaipter;  -ous.l 
Of  or  peitaining  to  the  Strepsiptera  (q.v.). 

t  strep-si-rhi'-nj»,  5.  pi    [Pref.  «(rej»i-,  and 

Gr.  pi?  (rhis),  genii.  ptwJs  (rhinos)  =  the  nose.l 
Zool. :  Owen's  name  for  the   Lemuroidea, 
ft-om  their  having  twisted'or  curved  nostrils 
at  the  end  of  the  snout. 

t  strep'-si-rhino,  a.  [Strepsirhina.]  Of, 
belonging  to.  or  characteristic  of  the  btrepsi- 
rhiua  (q.v.). 

strep-so-don-td-sau'-rus,  s.    [Gr.  o-t^. 

i|iu)  (strepho),  fut.  errpei/za)  (5(rej)s6)=  to  tura ; 
o5ou9  (odous),  genit.  o66i/to^  (jdontos)  =  a  tooth, 
and  a-avpos  (sauros)  —  a  lizai-d.] 

Palrennt.  :  A  doubtful  genus  of  Amphibia, 
found  in  the  Newcastle  and  the  Belgian  Lower 
Coal  measures. 

Strep'-sd-dU9,  s,  [Gr.  trTpe^a  (strepho),  fut. 
irrpe\f/<a  (strepso)  =  to  turn,  aud  uSovq  (oddua) 
=  a  tooth.] 

Palceont. :  A  genus  of  Holoptychiidae,  from 
Devonian  and  Carboniferous  strala. 

strep'-to-piis,  s.     [Gr.  oTpeirro^  (strepto6)  = 

twisted,  and  ttous  (pous)=&  foot.  Named 
from  the  bent  fluwer-stalks.] 

Bot. :  A  genns  of  Uvularea.  Perennial, 
herbaceous  plants,  with  creeping  rootiit4tcU8, 
a  six-parted,  cftinpaniilate  coi-olla,  a  tln-ee- 
celled  ovary,  and  suceuleut  fruit.  The  rnot> 
of  Streptopns  amplexifoHus,  a  native  of  Hun- 
gary, have  been  used  in  gaigles. 

Strep- to -spon'-dy-liis,  s.    [Gr.  (rrpeimk 

(s(rey)(os)=  turned,  aud  o-n-ovfivAos  (spotuluUs) 
=  a  vertebra.] 

Palceont. :  A  genus  of  Crocndilia,  founded 
on  vertebral  from  Oolitic  and  Wealden  forma- 
tions. It  was  placed  by  Owen  in  his  provi- 
sional gniuji  Opisthoucelia,  but  is  now  referred 
to  the  Amphicoelia. 

stress,  *  strense,  s.     [An  abbreviation  <tf 

distress  (q.  v.). J    [Stress,  v.] 

1.  Ordinary  Language : 

*  L  Distress,  trouble,  affliction. 

"  With  this  sad  herBaU  of  bis  h"ftTy  rft-Mw." 

Sfenur  :  F.  Q,,  111.  xL  «. 

2.  A  distress;  gooda  taken  under  a  distress. 
[II.  2.  J 

"  StreMse  or  wed  take  by  strengths  and  ryolenct. 
fadlmanium.' — Prompt.  Paru. 

*  3.  A  stretidiing  or  straining  ;  strain. 

"  The  suiirle  twyned  curdes  may  no  such  etrtttao  indnrfi 
As  civbleu  bmyded  thre-fould  inny,  together  wrefchad 
sure."  Surrey:  £fclii»imtiat,  ir. 

•4.  ElTort  or  exertion  made  ;  strain. 

"Tbougb  tbe  faculties  of  the  mind  nre  iniprored  by 
exeruine,  yet  tbey  must  not  b«  x^ut  to  a  streu  beyuud 
tboir  strength."— ioctar. 

5.  Constraining,  urging,  or  impelling  force, 
powei',  or  influence ;  pressure,  Jorce,  violence : 
as.  To  be  driven  out  of  the  course  by  atiess  of 
weatlier. 

6.  Weight,  importance,  or  influence  imr 
puted  or  asciihed;  important  part  or  in- 
fiuein;e;  emphasis. 

"So  inucb  itretg  should  n97er  be  laid  on  faith,  or 
any  oblier  motive  of  iicbion,  an  to  exclude  etber 
Uiuilvea."—G  Upi7t :  Hints  for  Stirmona,  vol.  L,  S  H. 

7.  Accent,  emphasis. 

"ThosB  Byllables.  wliich  I  call  long,  receive  a  peen* 
liar  •<tred-<  ut  mice  fiuiu  their  ncute  accent." — Fmsttir: 
On  AacrnC,  p.  48. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Meek. :  Force  exerted  in  any  direction  ot 
manner  between  cimliguous  bodies  or  parts 
of  bodies,  and  taldng  si»ei-ilic  names  accord- 
ing to  its  direction  or  mode  of  actiou  :  as— 

(1)  Compressiva  stress:  Tending  to  crush  a 
bod  y. 

(2)  Shearing  stress :  Tending  to  cut  it 
through. 

(3)  Tensile  stress:  Tending  to  draw  or  pull 
the  jtarts  of  a  body  asundei. 

(4)  Torsional  stress:  7«y,ding  to  twist  it 
asunder,  tlie  force  acting  with  leverage. 

(5)  Transverse  or  lateral  stress:  'J'ending  to 
beiirl  it  or  break  it  acrass,  the  force  lieii^ 
aitplied  laterally,  and  acting  with  leverage. 

2.  Scots  Ijiw  : 

(1)  The  act  of  distraining;  distress. 
*(2)  An  ancient  mode  of  taking  up  indict- 
ments for  circuit  courts. 
^  Stress  is  general  iu  sense  and  application; 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fdU,  father;  we.  wet,  here,  camel,  her.  there;  pme.  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go.  pSli, 
or«  w6re»  w^lf,  worlc,  wiid«  son;  mute,  cub,  ciire,  unite,  cur,  rule,  foMi  try,  Syriau.    £9,  os  =  e;  ey  =  a;  qu  =  kw. 


Btress— stria 
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emphasis  is  a  mode  of  t1)e  strea.  Tlie  stress  is 
a  strung  and  specinl  extit-tioii  of  the  voice  nil 
one  word,  or  one  part  of  a  word,  so  as  to  dis- 
tinguish it  fitJiii  another.  Tlie  i;tress  may  con- 
sist in  nn  elevation  or  voice,  or  a  prolonged 
utLeiuiice ;  the  empltasis  is  tlmt  species  of 
stress  wliicli  is  employed  to  diiitinguish  one 
woril  or  syllable  fvoin  another ;  the  stress  may 
\*e  accidental ;  but  the  eniphasis  is  an  inten- 
tional stress.  We  lay  a  stress  or  emitliasis  on  a 
pAi-tieular  point  of  our  reasiming,  in  tlie  tir^t 
case,  by  enlarging  npon  it  longsr  than  on 
other  points;  or,  In  the  second  case,  by  the 
Use  of  stronger  expressions  or  epithets.  (Cm6i/.) 

*fitreas,    *stressep  v.t.    [0.   Fr.    estresir^ 

€sfroii»tr,  estroys^r  =  to  straiten,  to  pinuh,  to 
raiiow,  to  cuinpress,  from  Lat.  strictus  = 
etiii-.t  (q.v.).] 

1,  To  narrow,  to  compress. 

2.  To  press,  to  ui-ge,  to  distress  ;  to  put  to 
straits  or  difficulty. 

"  If  the  inngistnits  be  so  Mtresaed  tliat  lis  cannot 
protect  thuite  that  arts  \Ai}\^  niiil  ijeat-eiible,  llit:  Luixl 
h.%\'^."—WatMruoux9:  Apology  for  Leurnittg,  p.  \Aa. 

5.  To  subject  to  stress  or  force. 

6tret9li  (1)    ^strecclie  (pa.  t.    ^  straight, 

*  stratiglUe^     *  streighte,    strelclud,    pa.    par. 

*  straugkt,  *  etreight,  *  streijgkt,  stretcJieil), 
v.t.  &  L  fA.S.  streccan  (p:\.  t.  strehle,  pa.  par. 
etreht)^  from  strax,  strec,  s(«(rc=  strong, 
violent,  stark  (q.v.) ;  cogii.  with  Dut-  strekkea  ; 
Dan.  UrceUce  —  to  stretcli ;  streak  =a  stretch ; 
Bw.  strddji;  Ger.  strecken,  from  struck  =: 
Straight;  J^at.  stringo=  to  druw  tight;  Gr. 
trrpoyvoy  (straiiggos)  =  twisted  tight.  From 
tlie  same  root  coma  strain^  strict^  strangle, 
strait,  string,  and  strong.} 

A.  Transitive  : 
L  LUeraUy : 

1.  To  draw  out;  to  extend  In  length;  to 
draw  tight;  to  make  tense. 

2.  To  extend  in  any  direction;  to  spread 
out;  to  expand.    (SjJ^iiser:  F.  Q.,  II,  i.  49.) 

8.  To  reiich  out ;  to  put  forth  ;  to  hold  out. 

•*  stretch  thiue  hand  unto  the  poor."— Eccla,  TiL  32. 

*4.  To  open,  to  distend. 

"  Slretch  tUe  II -atril  wide." 

6.  To  strain  ;  to  put  to  the  utmost  strength 
or  efficacy  ;  to  apply  stress  or  force  to. 

"  StrttcJi  thy  chest" 
Shakesp. :  TroUut  £  Cretaida,  Iv.  $. 
n.  Figuratively : 

1,  To  extenii ;  to  cause  to  extend  or  spread. 
•Then  win  tlioy  at*'ftch  their  power  athwart  the 

laud."  Drydeit :  i'irgtt;  .Hiieid  viii    Lu5. 

2.  To  extend  too  fur;  to  exaggeiate:  as,  To 
$tretdi  an  account. 

B.  IntraiisUive : 

L  Ordinary  Language  : 
1.-  Literally : 

(1)  To  extend,  to  reach  ;  to  he  draAvn  nut  in 
length  or  bieailth.  or  both  ;  to  be  continuous 
over  a  distinuc  ;  t-o  spread. 

"  Deep  liake  la  iiarfw.  and  itretches  for  fifteen 
miltia."— Field,  Sept.  4.  i8a«;. 

(2)  Tc»  be  extended,  or  to  bear  extension 
Vrittiout  breaking,  as  an  elastic  substance  ;  to 
Btlaiii  greater  length. 

t      "  Tlie  inner  inemhrane  .  .  .  iteoinse  it  irould  KrtUA 
and  yield,  rtiiii;iiiied  liubrukeu,' —iJuj/iit. 
2.  Figuratively : 
•  (1)  To  reach,  to  last,  to  satisfy. 

*•  Ajj  fur  aa  my  c«Iu  would  stretch.'— Shakeep. : 
tnenry  /»'..  1.2. 

(2)  Tosallybeyoml  the  truth  ;  ti>  exaggerate. 

"  What  nil  allay  do  ne  And  to  tlie  vi  edit  ut  the  most 
pruli.ihlH  event  tli:kt  is  i'f|>urted  hy  one  wlio  u»e^  tu 
Stretch  /  "—OoBemineiU  q/'  the  Tiuigae. 

H.  Naut. :  To  sail  under  a  great  spread  of 
Canvas.  Jt  dilTeis  from  staiui  in  liiat  the 
latter  inii>Iies  no  ])ress  of  sail. 

%  (1)  Strrtck  out :  An  order  to  a  boat's  crew 
to  pull  strong. 

(2)  To  etretcJi  out:  To  give  a  long  pull  in 
rowing. 

0tret9ll  (2),  v.i.  [A  softened  form  of  streTce  or 
etreftk  (2),  v. ;  Ger.  s(r«icAca=  to  inn. J  To 
make  violent  ellnrts  in  running,    {rroe.) 

6tret9li,  s.    [Strrtch  (1),  v.] 
L  Ordinary  Ijuifjuage : 
1.  The  act  of  stretching  ;  the  state  of  being 
Blretched  ;  rench,  cM'urt,  struggle,  sciain. 
••  Now  one  and  aM  they  tup  amain  ;  theymw 
At  the  lull  ttrett-h,  an  I  nhnke  tl>e  hni^Pti  prow." 
DryUon :   rirgd  ;  ^■Ei<ciU  v.  259, 


2.  The  extent  to  which  anything  may  be 
struti-thed. 

"  At  all  her  ttreich  Iier  Utile  wings  the  spread. " 

Dryiieii :  Cenx  &  A/cyoiiv.  483. 

•3.  Hence,  the  utmost  extent  or  reach  of 
meaning,  power,  or  tlie  like. 

"  Quotations,  in  their  utmust  strptuh.  can  signify  no 
more  tnaii  that  Lutut^r  lay  uiidur  severe  hijouliu  of 
mind." — Atlii7-bury. 

4.  The  act  of  straining  or  stretching  beyond 
what  is  right  or  fair:  as,  That  is  a«irfiic:/t  of 
authority,  a  stretch  of  imagiuatiun. 

5.  A  conUnued  surfai;e  ;  an  extended  surface 
or  portion, 

"  Stretchn  of  road  down  in  the  Roi-ge  hen  were  laid 
on  trets-Lriinkd  tli.it  Uililjied  tha  9i).n;i;a  frum  prujeutiuii 
to  ]iionivtnuu."—£,tfflis/t  iUmtraitid  M.uhuinH,  Aug., 
18((4,  y.  wr. 

6.  Course,  direction  :  as,  the  strdcli  of  seams 

of  COiil. 

7.  The  punishment  of  seveu  years'  penal 
servitude.    (iilu,itg.) 

II.  Nuut. :  The  reach  or  extent  of  progress 
on  one  tiicU  ;  a  tack. 

%  At  (or  on)  a  stretch :  At  one  or  a  single 
eObrt;  at  one  time  ;  continuously. 

"  Drivers  and  uthen  fiequently  imtke  twenty  houiB 
at  a  t:rcti:'t,"—dt.  JumuH'a  iinzeUe,  SepL  2a,  ISBo. 

"  Stretch-mouthed, «.  Open-mouthed ; 
hencf,  cliatteriiig. 

"  Some  itretch-inoa'hed  rascal  would,  ns  It  were, 
mean  mischief,  '—^/la/catp.  :  Winter's  Tate,  iv.  4. 

stret^h'-er, ».    [Eng.  stretch  (1),  v. ;  -er,] 
I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Literally: 

(1)  One  who  or  that  which  stretches,  ex- 
tends, or  expands.    Specially : 

(a)  An  instiument  for  stretching  gloves. 

(b)  An  expanding  last  fur  distending  shoes. 

(c)  A  frame  for  expanding  a  canvas  for 
painting. 

(d)  A  coruer-piece  for  distending  a  canvas 
frame. 

(b)  One  of  tlie  extension-rods  of  an  um- 
brella, attiiclied  at  one  end  to  ilie  bh-cvc 
which  slides  on  tlie  handle,  and  at  the  other 
eud  to  a  rib  of  the  frame. 

(/)  A  round  rail  joining  the  legs  of  a  chair; 
a  rouud. 

(g)  A  jniiited  rod  by  whr>se  extension  the 
carriage  bows  are  st- p,j.iated  and  expanded,  so 
as  to  spread  the  caiiupy  or  liond. 

(2)  A  flat  board  on  which  corpses  are 
stretched  or  hiid  out  previously  to  culliiiing. 

(3)  A  litter,  frame,  or  lijiiid-baniiw  forcairy- 
ing  a  wounded,  sick,  or  dead  person  ;  also,  a 
fiame  on  which  disorderly  or  violent  pei'sons 
are  .stratiped  in  order  to  move  them  frum  one 
place  to  another. 

" was  insensihle  for  a  short  time,  and  had  to  be 

brouKlit  back  on  a  Urctcher  to  the  euulosure  " — Field, 
Su,>t.  -1,  IdSil. 

2.  Fig. :  A  statement  wliicli  outstretches 
the  truth  ;  a  lie,  an  exaggei-atiou. 

II.  Technicall !/ : 

1.  Carp. :  A  tie-timber  in  a  frame. 

2.  Build. :  A  hrii^k  or  stone  wlmse  length  is 
lairl  in  the  direction  of  tlie  length  of  the  wall. 
[Header,  11.  1,  Bond,  s.,  II.  1,  2.] 

3.  Naulical : 

(1)  The  foot-rest  of  a  rower  at  the  bottom 
of  a  boat. 

"Tlitj  work  is  not  kept  on  lonff  enough  from  tlie 
lirifch€r."—FiHd,  AiiuclJ  0.  188G. 

(2)  A  crnss-piec.e  to  kei^p  the  sides  of  a  bnat 
distended  when  slung  to  get  on  board  or  over- 
board. 

Stretcher-hearer,  s. 

Mil.  (PL):  Men  detailed  for  conveying  the 
wnunded  !roni  the  Held  to  llie  nearest  Atnbn- 
lance  r.r  dvRssiiig  station.  Not  organised  regi- 
ineiitnlly,  'Jioiiyh  men  are  trained  voluntarily 
in  anihMlaiice  work.  They  are  fitrined  into 
companies  of  the  Army  Hospital  Corps. 

fttretciier-mule,  s. 

Cotton:  A  mule  ailapted  to  stretch  and 
twist  line  mvings  of  cmtfui,  bringing  them 
forward  anot.lii'r  stiige  in  respect  of  attenua- 
tion and  twisting. 

stret9h'-ing,  pr.  par.  or  o.    [Stretch  (1),  v.] 

stretching-course,  «. 

Masnn. :  A  course  of  stones  or  bricks  Inid 
with  their  longest  diinensiiuis  in  llm  direction 
of  the  length  of  the  wall.     [Bond,] 


etretohing-frame,  o. 

CoUon : 

1.  A  machine  in  wliich  rovings  are  stretcheA 
in  the  process  of  converting  them  into  yarn. 

2.  A  long  frame  on  which  starched  muslins 
are  stietehed  and  exposed  in  a  warm  room  to 
dry.  It  is  the  sulwtitute  for  the  cylinder 
drying-machine,  which  is  used  upon  heavier 
classes  of  goods. 

Stretching-iron,  s. 

Leather:  A  cuirier's  tool,  consisting  of  a 
fiat  piece  of  metal  or  stone  fixed  in  a  handle 
and  used  to  scrape  the  surface  of  curried 
leather,  to  stretch  it,  reduce  inequalities,  and 
raise  the  bloom. 

Stretching-machine,  s.  A  machine 
for  ati etching  textile  f  lUrics  so  a."  to  lay  their 
warp  and  wouf  yarns  iu  truly  parallel  posi- 
tions. 

Stretching-piece,  & 

Carp. ;  A  strut  (q.v.). 

*Strete,  «.    [Street,] 

st^et-ta,  s.    [Ital.] 

Music:  A  coda  or  final  pas'^age  talcen  In 
quicker  time  than  the  preceding  moveuri^uts. 

Stret'-to,  s.  &  a.    [Ital.j 

A.  As  substantive : 

Music :  The  spec^ial  passage  in  a  fugue  in 
which  the  whole  of  the  parts,  or  as  many  as 
poHsiltle,  take  up  the  sulject,  at  as  short  an 
iuterval  of  time  as  possible.    [Fuuue.] 

S.  As  adjective : 

Music:  A  term  signifying  that  the  move- 
ment to  which  it  is  prelixed  is  to  be  performed 
iu  a  quiek,  concise  manner ;  opposed  to  largo. 

Strew  (ew  as  6),  •  straw,  *  strewe, 
*Strow,  v.t.  (A.ci.  streowiun,  fi'oin  stieatv^ 
stiaw  (q.v.);  cogn.  with  Dut.  strooijen=t9 
scatter,  tVoin  >-iruo  =  sli-aw  ;  icel.  stid;  Sw, 
ftro;  IJaii.  striie;  Ger.  streuen  =  to  strew; 
Lat.  strao  =  tu  hcitp  tip.] 

1.  To  scatter,  to  spread  by  scattering.  (Sal 
of  things  sep.irablo  into  parts  or  purLiides.) 

"And  ru:>htfs  ahiiU  he  ttretoed  un  the  sUir." 

Scitt:  Eon  of  at.  John, 

2.  To  scatter,  cast,  or  throw  loosely  about. 

"  Many  corses  .  .  . 
Of  murdred  uicu,  wliicU  tlit;rein  s  rotved  lay." 

Spenser.   F.  V-.  1.  v.  5& 

3.  To  cover  by  scattering  or  spreading. 

"  It  wns  reckiined  a  [liece  uf  inaguUlcence  iu  'IhomM 
Beclcub.  tliiit  ho  strewed  the  fluur  oi'  hut  ImU  »it^ 
clean  li.ty." — nn-th:  H'ealt  i  of  A'alioiii,  i^^(.  m.,  ch.lv. 

4.  To  cover  by  being  spread  or  scattered 
over. 

**  But  wallf'd  htm  forth  al'^ng  the  sand, 
Wiiertj  ihuusaiiil  aLciiuru  strew'd  tlic  strand." 

Huron  :  Si'i/e  of  C^irin  ft.  xtU. 

•5.  To  spread  abroad;  to  disseminate;  to 
give  currency  to. 

"  I  have  tt>'do'd  It  in  the  comtnoti  eir." 

tiliaJcesp. :  Meat. ire  for  .Ueaanre,  1.  & 

Strew'-ing  (ew  as  6),  jjr.  par.,  a.,  &  s, 
[tiTuiiw,  r.j 

A.  Si  B.  As  pr.  par.  dt  particip.  adj. :  (See 
the  vi'rli). 
C.  As  substantive : 

1.  Theact  ol'fiCiitteriog  or  spreading  about 
or  (iver, 

*2.  That  which  is  strewed  or  is  lit  to  ba 
strewed. 
"  The  herl«  thiit  have  on  them  cold  dew  o'  ttr  nl^ht 
Are  atrewini/a  tit  at  fur  ^i.uv-a." 

^/t  .licsp. :  Cy}nbi-Jiiie,  Iv.  ^ 

*strew'-ment  (ew  as  6),  s.  [Ting,  sfrevg 
-meiit.\  Auytliing  strewed  or  scatteicd  in  d^ 
coiathm. 

"  But  here  she  la  ailow'd  tier  virgin  cranta, 
Uer  niafden  strewinents."     tiUakeap. :  Hamlet,  v,  1. 

fitrx'-a(id.  stri'-0B),  s.    [Lat.] 

1.  Arch.:  A  hllct  between  Ihe  channels  0(? 
flutes  orcolinniis,  pilasters,  and  tlm  iikn. 

2.  Mfjl.:  A  larcje  purple  spot,  like  the  marfc 
prndm-wl  by  tho  stroke  of  a  whip,  appearing 
umler  the  skin  in  certain  malignant  fevers. 

3.  Nat.  Hist.:  A  slijhtsupcrllci.il  furrow, 
or  a  tine,  thread-like  line  or  sneak,  seen  on 
the  surface  of  a  shell,  mineral,  plant,  or  other 
object,  longitudinal,  transverse,  or  oblique. 

4.  Min.  (PL):  The  lines  spen  to  travei'se  the 
planes  of  a  crystal.  They  liear  a  dellnrte  re- 
lation to  eertaiu  ciyslal  lorms  cf  tlie  miuei-al 
on  which  they  occur. 


ttSil,  b^;  p6ut,  Jd^l;  oat,  ^cU,  choms,  9hin,  beugh;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist,   ph  =  i; 
-cian» -tian  =  8han.  -tion, -sion  =  shua; -tion, -£ion  =  zhnii.  -cious« -tious, -sious  =  shus.   -hie. -<lle,  ^Stc.  =  hcl^  <i$le 
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striate— stridulous 


STRIATED-BOCK, 


Stri'-ate,  stri'-at-ed»  «.    [Lat.  s^riatust  px 

par.  of  strio  =  to  streak  ;  stria  =  a  streak.  J 
L  Ordinary  Language  ; 

1.  Markcfl  with  strisp ;  marked  or  scored 
with  superficial  or  very  ylender  liuea ;  mm-ked 
with  (iue  parallel  lines. 

2.  UaviTig  a  thread-like  form. 

"TlieseefTlaviuina  fly  by  striated  atoms  and  wlnit- 
liig  pavticles.  as  Dea  Ortes  coucelvetli."— firoiono.' 
Vulyar  fJi-roars,  bk  it,  ch.  iL 

It.  Art  :  Disposed  in  ornamental  lines, 
either  parallel  or  wavy. 

striated-fibre,  s. 

Anat.  :  Tlie  piiiiiitive  fibres  cnmposinf*  or- 
dinal y  muscle.  They  have  two  sets  of  mark- 
ings ;  one  lonj^'itudinal,  the  other  transverse, 
111  general,  when  a  1ibie  is  resolvetl  into 
fihrilliP,  the  cleavnge  is  in  the  diretiLion  of  the 
lonyitudinnl,  thnngh  sometinres  it  is  in  that 
of  the  tiansverse  tibres.  Striated  fibre  con- 
stitutes the  voiunt-nry  muscles,  compreliend- 
ing  those  of  locomotion,  respiration,  expres- 
sion, &.C. 

Striated-rocks,  striated-boulders, 

$.pL 

Geol. :  Rocks  or 
tonldcrs  with 
Btrise  along  their 
surface,  the  result 
of  the  passage 
eve  r  them  of 
masses  of  i(;e  with 

firojecting  stones 
inhediled  in  the 
lower  part.  Such 
Bti'iated  rocks 
exist  along  the 
Bides  aT:(l  at  the 
foot  of  mountain 
ranges  wherever 
glaciifrs  have  de- 
Bceniled.  They  are 
found  also  in  the  arctic  and  temperate  zones 
wherever  ice  has  passed  from  the  North  dur- 
ing the  glacial  period.     [Drift.] 

fltri'-ate,  v.t.  [Striate,  a.]  To  mark  with 
striie. 

Btri-a'-tion,  s.  [Striate.]  The  state  or  con- 
dition of  being  stiiuted  or  maiked  with  striae. 
Specitically— 

1.  Anat'((;  Physiol.  :  The  production  of  deli- 
cate spiral,  longitudinal,  and  iransvei-se  strife 
on  the  cell  wall,  ionned  by  the  depnsition 
within  it  of  several  layers,  varying  from  each 
other  in  refrMCtive  power,  or,  in  the  cflse  of 
plants,  by  the  unequal  ahaoriition  of  water. 

2.  Geol.  :  The  prodnetion  of  striffi  on  rocks, 
■bonlilei-s,  &c.,  by  the  jiassnge  over  them  of 
blocks  of  ice  with  stones  hxed  ia  their  lower 

part.      [STRIATRD-ROCItS.] 

Btri'-a-ture,  s.  (Lat.  striatura.]  Disposition 
of  strife ;"  stiiation. 

"  Parts  nf  tulieroiis  h:einr.l,itj3e  show  eevenil  varletiea 
in  tlie  ciuat,  striature,  aui)  texture  of  the  body." — 
Woo'.iwiird. 

*atricli,  s.  [Lat.  strix  —  a  screech-owl.]  A 
bird  of  bad  omen. 

"  The  lent  her- wiiiKerl  lint,  drxy'B  enemy, 
Tlie  rueful  itrii-h,  atlU  waiting  on  the  bier." 

Speiisei-:  F.  Q..  II.  xil.  ?A. 

Btrick,  s.  [Strike,  s.]  A  handful  or  bunch 
of  hackled  and  sorted  flax,  ready  for  conver- 
sion iittii  slivers  by  the  di-awing-machine.  A 
cwt.  of  flax  makes  from  3U0  to  400  stricks. 

Strick'-en,  pa.  par.  &  a.    [Strike.] 
*  A.  As  pa.  pnr. :  (See  the  verb). 
B.  As  adjective  : 
•I.  Lit.  Sti-uck,  smitten. 

"Tli.'it  sliiill  T  shew,  as  snre  anboimd 
Tl>e  Ktrirh-n  Jeer  doth  ehallcni^tt  by  the  bleeding 
wound."  Spenser:  F.  y..  II.  i,  S. 

n.  Figuratively  : 
1 1.  Advanced,  far  gone,  worn. 
*'  Ahmhaui  and  Sarah  were  well  stridcen  in  years." — 
Gciietis  xviiL  11. 

♦2.  Whole,  entire.  (Said  of  an  hour  as  marked 
by  the  striking  of  a  clock.) 

Btric'-kle,  o.     [A  dimin,  from  strike  (q.v.).] 

1.  Agric.  :  An  instrument  for  whetting 
scythes ;  a  rifle. 

2.  Carp.  &  Jl/(Woii. ;  A  pnttem  or  templet. 

3.  Clotli-shearing :  A  sti-aight-erlge  fed  with 
emery  and  (employed  tti  grind  the  edges  of  a 
series  ofknive.s  ill-ranged  spirally  on  a  cylinder. 

4.  Flaj;:  A  strike  or  sword  used  in  dressing 
flax. 


5.  Founding: 

(1)  A  semi-cireular  piece  of  wood  used  in 
smoothing  monhls  of  loam  to  form  cores  ft tr 
curved  and  crooked  ]iipes;  also  fm- spreading 
wpon  the  cores  a  thickness  of  loam  answering 
to  the  I'cquired  thickness  of  the  pijie. 

(2)  A  sti-aight-cdge  of  wood  with  which  to 
remove  superfluous  sand  from  a  flask  after 
ramming  up. 

6.  A  straight-edge  to  strike  grnin  to  a  level 
with  the  upper  edge  of  the  measure  ;  a  strike. 

stric'-kler,   strick'-less,  s.     [Strickle.] 
A  strickle  or  strike.    (Piov.) 

Strict,  a.    [Lat.  strictiis,  pa.  par.  of  stringo=^ 
to  diaw  tight,  to  compress.     From  the  same 
root  come  strain,  strait,  stress,  &c.] 
L  Ordinary  Language : 
*1.  ]!)rawn  tight,  strained,  tight,  close. 
"  She  wildly  breaketh  from  their  stTict  enibmce." 
Shakesp. :  Venut  <£  Adonis,  874. 

•2.  Tense;  not  lax  or  relaxed. 

"  The  fatnl  unose  pei-fonned  its  ollice,  and  with  most 
strict  ligature  squeezed  the  bluud  iutu  his  face."-^ 
J  rbuVnwt, 

3.  Exact,  accumte,  rigorous,  careful,  severe, 
stringent. 

"  This  strict  and  most  observant  watch." 

aJftkeKp. :  JfiiiHlet,  1. 1. 

4.  Regulated  or  acting  by  exact  rules ;  exact, 
rigorous,  severe. 

*'  Which  if  tbou  follow,  this  so-trt  court  of  Venice 
Uust    needs  give    Beiitence  'gainst   tlie   merchant 
there,"       Shti7;i-sjj. :  Merchant  of  Venice,  iv.  1. 

5.  Positive  or  definite  as  to  terms  ;  precise, 
stringent. 

"  Such  strict  and  severe  covenants." 

iShAkes/j.  :  1  J/eui-y  VI.,  v.  4, 

6.  Rigidly  or  exactly  inteipreted  ;  limited  ; 
not  lax  or  loose  ;  fi'ee  Ironi  hititnde :  as,  a 
strict  definition,  a  strict  interpretation. 

t  II.  But.:  Upright,  straight. 

Strict  Observance,  s. 

Chnrch  Hist. :  The  name  given  to  a  snb- 
di\ision  of  Ihe  Observantine  branch  of  the 
Frnnciscan  Order,  The  first  house  of  Stiiet 
Observance  appears  to  have  been  founded  by 
a  Simnish  Franciscan,  John  de  Puebhi,  on  the 
Siena  Morena  in  1489.  The  fiiai-s  scon  be- 
came a  separate  congregation,  and  spread  to 
It:dy,  where  they  were  known  as  the  Re- 
formed, early  in  the  sixteenth  century.  They 
estjiblished  themselves  at  Nevers  in  France  in 
1097,  and  were  theie  called  Recidlects.  The 
Latin  holy  places  at  Jerusalem  are  under  the 
charge  of  the  Franciscans  of  the  Strict  Oli- 
serviiuce. 

"  Certnin  orders  of  friars  practise  tbls  austerity, 
-wbiuli  was  first  iiitriiduo<ad  among  the  Friars  Minor 
of  tlie  Strict  obscriutnw  liy  tlie  Bk-SBL'd  John  of  GuaUtw 
loupe,  about  the  year  15U0." — JUdia  &  Arnold:  Valh. 
Diet..  11.  205. 

Strict-settlement,  s. 

Lavj :  A  settlement  by  which  land  is  settled 
to  the  parent  for  life,  and  after  his  deatli  to 
his  tiist  and  other  sons  in  tinl,  trustees  being 
interposed  to  preserve  the  conlingent  re- 
mainders. 

*strict'-land,  s.    [Eng.  strict,  and  land.]     A 
narrow  piece  of  land  or  passage  ;  u  strait. 
"Beyond  the  wbichlfliid  a  nan*ow  troiiig  or  «Mr(- 
Jand.  from   the  point  to  Hii-sttastell  which  standeth 
into  the  sen."— Holt iislied :  Descript.  lirit.,  ch.  xii. 

Strict'-ly,  adv.    [Eng.  strict ;  -ly.] 

1.  In  11  strict  manner;  exactly;  with  nice 
or  rignrous  exactness  or  accuracy  :  as,  i^trictly 
speaking,  lie  is  wrong. 

2.  Positively,  definitively,  in  strict  terms. 

" The  king  hath  stiicffi/  charg'd  the  cuiitrarv." 

Sliukcsp. :  Uiehard  ill.,  iv.  1. 

3.  Rigorously,  severely,  closely. 


4.  With  strict  observance  of  laws,  rules, 
rites,  or  the  like. 

"  Many  of  them  live  so  strirtly  as  If  they  did  not 
believe  BO  fooliaiily." — Dp.  Taylor:  Sermons,  vol.  li., 
ser.  26 

Strict'-ness,  s.    [Eng.  strict;  •ness.'] 

1.  The  quality  or  st^ate  of  being  stiict ;  ex- 
actness, rigorous  a  eon  racy;  strict  or  precise 
observance  or  interpretation. 

"  Fifty  thousand  pounds  a  year,  to  whfcb.  In  strirU 
nesaoi  Ijiw  he  had  no  rifht.  awiiited  hie  acucptaucc." — 
Jlacaulii}/  •  Uist.  Eng.,  ch.  xxiil. 

2,  Rigour,  severity,  stringency. 

"  Such  of  them  as  cannot   be  concealed  yon  will 

filease  to  coiniive  at,  thoiiu'b,  it)  the  ttrictncus  of  your 
ndgiiient,  you  cannot  imrdou."  — />/-^(to7i .-  YiTgll; 
^neiiL     (Ded.) 


strict -nre, ».  [Tjat.  striciMm,  prop.  fern,  sing^ 
of  striiinrns,  fnt.  pai't.  of  strvwso  —  \A  di%V 
tight;  Fr.  stricture;  ltd.  stretturtu] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 
•I.  Strictiics.s. 

"  A  man  of  strMnre  and  firm  abstinence." 

Siutkcsp. :  Jteusuriifor  Meitsara,  L  ^ 

*2.  A  stroke,  a  glance  ;  a  slight  touch. 

"Passive  strictures,  ur  8>giiatm'ea  of  that  wisdom 
which  hath  imule  and  ordered  all  thiugB. "—i/uto  J 
Orig.  «/  Mankind,  p.  40. 

3,  A  touch  of  sharp  criticism;  censure, 
critical  rcinaik.  i 

"But  to  what  purpose  are  these  ttrieturfst    Too 
ereat  and  good   one.    —  Knox :  Liberal   EducatUn^  ■ 
(Cuncl.) 

II.  PathnL :  A  contraction  and  induration 
of  any  duct,  so  as  to  jirevent  free  pas-Siige 
throngh  it.  There  may  be  stricture  of  the 
urethra,  of  the  oesophagus,  of  the  rectum,  &o, 

Stric'-tured,  a.  [Eng.  strictur(e);  -ed.]  Af- 
fected with  a  strictui'e. 

Strid'-dle,  v.i.    [Straddle,  v.]    {Scotch.) 

Stride,  stryde.  s.    [Stridr,  v.) 

1.  A  stei>,  especially  a  long,  measured,  or 
pompous  step  ;  a  wide  stretch  of  tlie  lega. 

"  The  monster,  moving  onward,  came  as  fast. 
With  horrid  «(rW« ;  hell  trembled  as  he  atrode." 
f         JJiltun:  /'./,.,  ii.  07fl. 

2.  The  space  measured  between  the  1*^ 
wide  apart ;  the  spare  covered  by  a  long  step.; 
hence,  a  sliorb  distance. 

*•  Betwixt  them  both  was  but  a  little  stride  " 

Spenser;  F.  <;».,  II.  vii.  24 

3.  A  rapid  or  far-reucliing  movement  « 
advance. 

"  God  never  meant  tbat  man  slioidd  scale  the  heav^ 
By  strides  oi^\xma.\i  wisdum." 

Coioper :  Task,  iii.  222. 

stride,  •  Strydo  (p?^  t.  *  strade,  *  strided, 
strode,  pa.  par.  "  striddv,  stridden)^  «.i.  &  £. 
[A.S.  stri({an  =  to  strive,  to  stride;  cf.  Low 
Ger.  striden  =  to  strive,  to  sLride  ;  streven—  to 
strive,  tostiitle;  sirare  =  a  striving,  a  stride; 
Dut.  strijde)i ;  Ger.  streiteu ;  Dan.  stride;  lueU  • 
stredha;  Hw.  strida=  to  strivt.J    [Strive.) 

A,  Intransitive : 

1.  To  walk  with  long  steps. 

"  When  our  vessels  out  of  reach  he  found, 
He  sirideU  onward,"  j 

liruden :  Virgil ;  .£neld  ill.  Bpft. 

2.  To  stand  with  the  feet  wide  apart ;  to 
straddle. 

B.  Transitive : 

1,  To  pass  over  at  a  step  ;  to  step  over* 
"  A  debtor  tbat  dares  not  to  stride  a  li  niit." 

Shakesp.  :  Cyvibeline,  lit.  8L 

*  2.  To  bestride  ;  to  mount  as  a  rider;  ts 
ride  on. 

"  1  mean  to  stride  your  steed." 

ShukeMp.  :  Cnriolanus,  1.  9. 

Strx'-dent,  a.  [Lat.  strideiis,  pr.  par.  of 
strideo'=  to  creak.]    Ci'eaking,  hai-sh,  gratliig. 

"A  place  tbat  still  echoes  with  tlie  stHdent  chord* 
oiWivila-VuvaniaeBtri."— Daily  Telegraph,  Feb.  20,  ifiMk 

stri'-dor,  *stri-dour,  s.  [Lat.  stridor, 
from  stiiden^to  creak.]  A  haish,  creaking., 
noise  or  craek. 

"  Her  screaming  cry 
And  stHdour  of  her  winga."' 

Dryden  :  Virgil ;  ^fSneid  xil.  1.254 

*  strid-u-l^n'-ti-a  (ti  as  shi).  »•  V^    [Mod. 

Lilt.,  frum  Lat.  s^ridti/its  =  creaking.] 
Entom. :  The  Cicadidae  (q.v.). 

*  strid'-u-late,  v.i.  [Stridulous.]  To  make 
a  liarsh,' creaking  noise,  as  some  insects. 

fitrid-u-la'-tion,  s.  [Stridulate.)  The  art 
of  making  a  liarsh,  creaking  noise;  specif.- 
the  power  possessed  by  sinne  male  iiiMcctfl  of 
making  a  shrill,  grating  noise  between  a 
serratf'd  ]iart  of  tlie  body  and  a  hard  |.art,  for 
the  purpose  of  attracUng  the  females  ;  th9 
noise  so  produccil.  It  t^ikes  ]ilace  in  variona 
Orthoi)tera,  Honioptera,  and  Coleoiileia,  and 
in  some  spiders  of  tlie  genus  Theiidioik 
(Danuiit :  Descent  of  Man,  ch.  ix.,  x.) 

strid'-u-la-tor,  *.  [Eng.  stridvlatic) ;  -or.\ 
That  which  stridulates  or  makes  a  harah^ 
gniting  noise. 

Strid'-u-la-tdr-3^,  a.  fBng.  stridulat(^i 
-ory.)  'Harsh  and  creaking  ;  stridulous. 

Strid'-U-lous,  a.  [Lat.  5/ri*(Z«s,froin  strldat 
=  to  cieak.]  Harsh,  creaking,  stridunt ;  hay-' 
ing  a  thin  squeaky  voice. 

"  The  striduhyus  Hlrnm  already  described. "'—jE7izrp«i^ 
Ilagazmi;  July.  188e,  p.  288. 


f&,tQ,  f9.t,  fare,  amidst,  what,  ^M,  father ;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there ;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;  g5,  pS^ 
Wfl  wore,  W9U^  wdrl£,  who,  sen;  mute,  cuh,  ciire,  ^uite,  cur.  rule,  full;  try,  Syrian,    fie,  oe  =  e ;  ey  ==  a;  au  =  kw« 
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8trle'-gis-ane»  s.  [After  Langen-Stiiegis, 
Saxony,  where  found  ;  sulf.  -ane  (Jl/in.)-] 

Min. :  A  variety  of  Wavellite  (q.v.),  of  a 
straw-yellow  and  green  colour. 

Strife,  *  stryf,  *  stryfe,  s.  \0.  Fr.  estHf, 
fi-om  Icel.  stridh—  strife,  contenUon  ;  O.  Sax. 
&  O.  Fries.  stHd ;  Dut.  strijd ;  Dan.  &  Sw. 
strid;  O.  H.  Ger.  siiit ;  Ger.  streU.\ 

*1.  The  act  of  strivhig  or  eiuleavouring ; 
12ie  act  of  doiii<;  one's  best. 

"  With  strifa  to  please  you." 

Shiikesjj. :  All's  WcH,  v.  3. 

*  2.  Endeavour  to  excel  another ;  emula- 
tion, exertion,  or  contention  for  superiority, 
mental  or  physical. 

"  Soil  niid  father  weep  with  equal  arffa 
Who  should  weei>  most." 

Shakesp. :  Jlape  of  Lucrece,  l,?9l. 

3.  Contention  in  an^er  or  discord ;  dlacord, 
contest,  enmity,  quiiiiel. 

"  stay  your  deatUy  strjffe  a  apace." 

Sjjenter  :  F.  C-,  IT.  vl.  88. 

•4.  Opposition,  contrariety,  contradiction, 
variance. 

"As  if  between  them  twain  there  were  no  strife.' 
Shakesp.  :  liupe  of  Lucrece,  405. 

•  5.  Tliat  which  la  contended  against ;  occa- 
sion of  contest. 

^  For  the  difference  between  strife  and  dis- 
cord, see  Discord. 

•  Strife'- fll,  *Btry-fal.  *stry-ftiU,  a. 

[Eng.  stH/e;   -/((^(O.]      Full  of  or  given  to 
strife ;  contentious. 

"StrjifitU  mind  and  diverse  qualltee." 
,  Spemer :  F.  Q.,  II.  II.  IBL 

Strig,  5.  [Strioa.]  The  footstalk  of  a  flower, 
leaf,  or  Imd. 

"  The  cones  were  aerioiialy  blackened  by  lies  at  the 
ttrig."— Field,  Oct.  3,  1885. 

Stri'-ga  (pi.  stri'-gsB),  s.    [Lat.] 
!  1.  Arch. :  The  fluting  of  a  column. 

2.  Bot.  (PL) :  Little,  upright,  unequal,  stiff 
I      haii-s," swelled  at  their  bases. 

Btrlg'-e§,  s.  -pi,    [PL  of  Mod.  Lat.  strix  (q.v.).] 

0]~tiith.  :  Owls  ;  a  snb-order  of  Accipitres, 

■universally  distributed ;    equivalent   to    the 

Strigidae  of  early  authors,  by  some  of  whom 

'  they  were  called  Accipitres  noctumi.  Outer 
toe  reversible  ;  tibia  twice  as  long  as  tarsus ; 

[  "body  feathers  without  an  after-shaft  or  acces- 
sory plume ;  plumage  soft  and  fiutfy ;  a  facial 
disk.  Now  generally  divided  into  two  fami- 
lies, StrigidiB  and  Bubouidie. 

i  Strig'-3-d£e,  s.  pi.  iMnd.  Lnt.  striXj  genit. 
strig(is)  ;  Lat.  fern.  pi.  ailj.  sulf.  -rdce.] 

Ornithology  : 

1 1.  A  family  of  Accipitres,  equivalent  to 
the  sub-order  Striges  (q.v.).  Wallace  {Heog. 
List.  Anim.,  ii.  350),  puts  the  genera  at  23 
and  the  siiecies  at  180. 

2.  A  family  of  Striges  (q.v.),  distinguished 

by  having  the  inner  surface  of  the  middle 

claw  indented  with  minute  serrations,  and 

,       the  bi'eastbone  without  clefts  in   its  hinder 

edge.  The  type  is.5(7Ta;^m.77iea.  [Strix,  s.,  2.] 

■  Stris'-il.  s-    [Lat-l 

L  Classic  Antiq. :  An  instrument  used  in 

I  baths  for  scrap- 
ing olf  the  sweat, 
but  more  s|ieci- 

;       fically  useful  in 

\       exciting  tlie  ac- 

i  tion  of  the  sl^in 
and  tissues  be- 

I  neafh.  The  three 
examples  to  the 
left  in  the  illus- 

;  tration  are  Ro- 
man ;  the  other 
is  fi'om  a  statue 
of  an  athlete 

'      using  the  stri- 
gil,    by    Lysip- 
pufi,  a   cast   of 
which  is  in  the  South  Kensington  Uoseum. 
2.  A  flesh-brush. 

8teig'-D-6se,  a.    fPimin.  of  strigose.} 
Bot. :  Set  with  small,  slender  strigae. 

Stti^'iae,  a.  [I^at.  strix,  genit.  $trigU  =  a.n 
owl ;  Eng,  snff.  -ine.] 

Ornith. :  Owl-like  ;  specif.,  a]tpMed  to  owls 
resembling  Strix  stridula,  as  distinguislied 
from  those  of  whi''h  Aluco  jtwinmeus  is  the 
type,  which  are  called  the  Alucine  section. 
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*  Strig'- ment,  s.  [Lat.  strigmentmrh,  from 
strictuSy  pa.  par.  of  stringo  =  to  draw  tight,  to 
scrape.l  Scraping;  tliat  which  is  scraped 
off;  excrement. 

"  Many  he&ldes  the  ttrigmentt  and  sadoroua  adhe- 
eloiis  fruiu  meu'a  hauds."— ^;-oi{mit ;  Vulgar  JErrowM, 
hk.  Ii.,  ch.  V. 

strig-o-9eph'-a-liis,  a.  [Stbinoocephaltjs.] 

strlg'-ops,  s.    [Strinoofs.] 

Stri'-gose,  stri'-gous,  a.    [Lat.  strigosua  = 
lean,  lank,  thin,  meagre.] 
Bot.  {Of  a  surfaet):  Covered  with  strigse. 

Stri'-go-vite,  s.  [After  Lat.  Strigovia  = 
Stiiegau,  Silesia,  where  found ;  sulf.  -ite 
iMin.).] 

Min.  :  A  dark-green  coating  of  minute 
crystals  on  various  minerals  in  the  granite  of 
Striegau,  Silesia,  liardiiess,  I'O;  sp.  gr. 
3'144.  Compos.  :  a  hydrous  silicate  of  alu- 
mina, proto-  and  sesquioxides  of  iron. 

strike  (pa.  t.  *stral:,  *strek,  *  stroah,  *  strok, 

*  stroke^   *  strook,   *'  sirooke^    struck,    pa.    par. 

*  stricken,  *  striken,  *  strook,  *  strooke,  str^tck), 
v.i.  &  t.  [A.S.  stricafi  =  to  go,  to  proceed 
(pa.  t.  strdc,  pa,  par.  stricen);  cogn,  with  Dut. 
strLJken  =  tu  smooth,  rub,  spread,  strike  ;  Ger. 
stre ichen  (lia.  t.  strich,  pa.  ]iar.  gestrichen)  =^  to 
stroke,  rub,  snioitth,  s[)rea(l,  strike;  Iccl. 
strjuka  (i)a.  t.  struuk,  pa.  par.  strokinn)  =  to 
rub,  to  wipe,  to  strike  ;  Sw,  stryka=  to  stroke, 
wipe,  strike,  rove  ;  Dan.  stryge  =  the  same.] 

A.  Intransitive : 

*  1,  To  go,  to  move,  to  run,  to  advance. 

"A  IIIOUB  .  .    . 

Stroke  forth  atenily."     Piers  Plowman,  Pro!.  183. 

*  2.  To  fall. 

"Strek  into  a  study."       WilU--^vi  of  Paleme,  4,038. 

3.  To  pass  quickly  ;  to  dart,  to  penetrate. 

"Till  adart  strike  through  liia  liver,"— ProrerfiaTlI.  28. 

4.  To  hit,  to  touch,  to  glance,  to  graze. 

"Couaider  the  red  and  white  citloura  in  porphyre: 
hinder  liijhtfioiuiln'&i'ifi'ou  it,  audita  colours  vauish. 
— Z-octa. 

5.  To  make  a  quick  blow  or  thrust ;  to  hit. 
'*  Willing  to  wound,  and  yet  afraid  to  strike." 

/'ope  :  Satires,  Prol,  203. 

6.  To  use  one's  weapons ;  to  fiyht ;  to  be 
Active  in  fighting  or  on  any  occasion  of  em- 
ploying foi'ce. 

"Strike,  fellows,  strike." 

Shakesp. :  Troilus  A  Cressida,  v.  8. 

7.  To  hit,  to  collide,  to  dash,  to  clash  :  as, 
The  hammer  s(ri/res  against  the  bell  of  a  elock. 

8.  To  run,  dash,  or  be  driven  upon  the 
shore,  a  rock,  or  a  bank  ;  to  be  stranded, 

"After  the  vessel  struck  lie  f,iw  water  rushing  into 
the  vu^iiie-room."—iJaili/  Telegraph,  May  5,  1887. 

9.  To  sound  by  percussion,  with  or  as  with 
blows  :  as,  A  clock  strikes. 

10.  To  cause  something  to  give  out  a  sound 
by  percussion. 

"  She  strikes  upon  the  hpll," 

Shakusp. :  Sfnchefh,  U,  ]. 

*  11.  To  give  out  a  sound,  as  of  music ;  to 
begin  to  play  ;  to  strike  up. 

"  Let  our  (Iruma  strike." 

ahukcsp.:  Timon' of  Athens,  v,  4. 

12.  To  lower  a  sail,  flag,  or  coloui's,  in  token 
of  I'cspect,  or  of  suiremler  to  an  enemy; 
hence,  to  surrender,  to  yield, 

13.  To  quit  work  in  order  to  compel  an  in- 
crease or  to  prm'ent  a  reduction  of  wages,  or 
to  secure  shorter  hours  of  working,  or  other 
like  cause. 

"  About  l.MO  hands  ttrtich  at  two  of  the  princii>al 
varkb."— Weekly  Echo,  Sept.  6.  1865, 

14..  To  talvc  root;  tb  grow,  as  a  slip  of  a 
plant.     [B.  22.]- 

"  The  youufj  tops  strike  freely  if  they  are  taken  off 
about  three  iiiclus  long,  -and  fuserted  singly  in  some 
Bandy  soil  in  email  pot3  "—Field,  March  12.  1887, 

15.  To  take  a  course  or  line ;  to  turn  or 
break  off. 

"  Hounde  ttriking  to  the  right."— Fi'eW,  March  12, 
I88T. 

*  16.  To  blast  or  destroy  life. 

'•  Then  no  planets  strike."     Shakesp, :  ffamlet,  L  1, 

*  17.  To  steal  monej'.    (Slang.) 

"The  cutting  a  pocket  or  picking  a  puree  ii  called 
Striking  "Sreene :  Art  of  Cimeyca'ching. 

18.  To  row,  from  the  oar  striking  the  water. 

"  Til  is  rate  of  striking  wius  kept  up  for  the  first 
mile."— A'ie/d.  Mdrdi  6, 1887, 

B.  Transitive : 

1.  To  touch  or  ]iit  with  some  force,  either 
with  the  liand  or  wilh  some  instrunipnt ;  to 
smite ;  to  give  a  blow  to,  with  the  hand  or 


with  an  instrument  cither  held  in  the  liand  OT 
propelled  in  some  way. 

"T  have  ever  known  thee  a  coward,  and  therefotv 

durst  never  strike  Viee."—Iieaum.  JtFtet.:  King  AM 

King,  i.  L 

2.  To  give,  inflict,  or  deal. 

"Who  would  be  free,  themselves  ranet  ttrlka  tbs 
blow."  ilyron  :  ChiUle  ffarofd.  Ii.  76. 

3.  To  dash,  to  hit.  to  knock.  (With  the 
instrument  as  object.) 

"  He  struck  hla  band  upon  bis  breast." 

Shdkvsp. :  /tape  of  Lucrece,  1,841 

4.  To  produce  by  a  blow  or  blows. 

'*  From  the  Dauphin's  crest  thy  uword  struck  firo." 
Shahesp. :  l  Henry  VI.,  v.  0, 

5.  To  cause  to  ignite  by  friction :  as.  To 
strike  a  match. 

6.  To  stamp  with  a  stroke;  to  impress; 
hence,  to  mint,  to  coin. 

"  Some  very  rfire  coins.  I'rucft  of  a  pound  weight,  of 
gold  and  silver,  Coustautlua  aeut  to  Chiipenck."— 
Arbuthiiot:  On  Coins. 

7.  To  impress,  to  stamp. 

"There  seems  to  be  n  constant  decay  of  all  our  fdea^ 
even  of  thONe  which  are  struck  deeiieat."— /-ocfte. 

8.  To  throw,  to  dash.    (Exodus  xii.  7.) 

9.  To  thrust  in  ;  to  cause  to  enter  or  pene- 
trate; as,  A  tree  siri/KS  its  root  into  the  ground. 

10.  To  cause  to  sound  by  beating ;  to  begin 
to  beat,  as  a  drum.    [IT  16.  (1)  6.] 

11.  To  notify  by  sound. 

"  It  struck  nine  as  we  were  coming  op  tho  street." 
—E.  J.  Worboise:  Sl^sie.  i-h.  xx. 

•  12.  To  sound  ;  to  begin  to  sing  or  play, 

*'  StiHke  a  free  march  to  Troy." 

Stiakesp. :  Troilus  <e  Cressida.  v.  lOw 

13.  To  light  upon  ;  to  hit  or  pitch  upon ;  to 
fall  in  with. 

"  We  strike  a  trail,  two  or  three  days  old,  of  soma 
former  hunters, " — Uarrouglia :  Pepucton,  p.  2ai, 

•  11.  To  touch  lightly ;  to  stroke  ;  to  pass 
lightly. 

"  strike  his  hand  over  the  place,"— 2  Kings  v.  It. 
15.  To  prostrate,  to  blast,  to  confound,  03 
by  some  superhuman  power,  or  by  the  inr 
fluence  of  the  planets. 

"  struck  Corioli  like  a  planet," 

S/uikfSp.  •  Cariolanua,  U.  3. 

•  16.  To  afllict,  to  punish,  to  chastise,  to 
smite. 

"To  nunlsh  the  Just  iflnotgood,  nortortrfteprlncaa 
for  equity."— /'rouerfis  xvii.  2G. 

17.  To  affect  in  a  particular  manner  by  a 
sudden  impression  or  impulse, 

*'  Tills  jjarting  strikes  poor  lovers  dumb," 

Shtkesp. :  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona,  It,  9. 

18.  To  impress  strongly;  to  affect  sensibly 
with  strong  emotion. 

"  I  am  struck  with  sorrow." 

Shukesp. :  Coriotanui,  v.  6. 

19.  To  produce  by  a  sudden  action  ;  to  elfectl< 
or  cause  at  once. 

"  Should  strike  such  terror  to  hla  enemies." 

Shakesp. :  1  Ileitry  V/.,  ii.  a 

20.  To  occur  to  ;  to  appear  in  a  certain  light i 
as,  That  did  not  strike  me. 

21.  To  make  and  ratify,    [Lat.  fcedus  ferire.] 
"  I  come  to  offer  peace :  to  recuncile 

Pii!(tenniitieu  ;  tofi£ri£e  perpctu.-il  leagues 
With  Vanoc."  a.  rhUtin  ■  Oi  itan. 

22.  To  propagate  by  slips  or  cuttings ;  to 
insert  cuttings  in  the  soil.     [A.  14.] 

"  The  way  to  strike  theui  i<»  to  t;ike  off  the  points  of 
any  of  tliu  young  shoots,  and  after  triinnilug  them  in 
the  ordinary  way,  tiicy  should  be  iuserttid  iu  situdy 
BOiV— Field,  Oct  3.  1885, 

23.  To  level,  as  a  measure  of  grain,  salt,  or 
the  like,  by  scraping  oit"  with  a  stiai^iht  in- 
strument all  that  is  ahove  the  level  of  Ilie  top 
of  the  vessel  in  which  the  grain,  &C.,  is  con- 
tained.    [Struck-measuiie.] 

24.  To  lower,  as  the  yards  of  a  vessel ;  to 
let  down,  as  a  sail  or  flag,  in  token  -of  sub- 
mission or  surrender. 

25.  To  take  down  ;  to  lower  and  pack  upi 
as,  To  strike  tents. 

•  26.  To  take  forcibly  or  fraudulently. 
(Goodrich.) 

27.  To  lade  into  a  cooler,  as  the  canc-juice 
in  sugar-making. 

•  28.  To  tap,  as  a  cask,  &c. 

"  Strike  the  vesaela,  ho. 
Here's  to  Coesar," 

Shakesp. :    Antoiiy  &  Cleopatra,  II,  T, 

f  For  the  dillerence  between  to  sinfcfiand 
to  heat,  see  Bi£at. 

%  1.  To  strilce  a  balance: 

Book-keep.  :  To  bring  out  the  amnunt  due  on 
one  or  other  of  the  sides  of  a  lielitoi-  and 
creditor  acconnt ;  hence,  in  general,  to  ascer- 
tain on  which  side  the  preponderance  lies. 


h&l,  ItS^ ;  pSvLt,  jdr^l ;  cat,  9eU,  chorns,  ghin,  bench ;  go,  gem ;  thin,  this ;  sin,  a^ ;  expect,  Xcnophcn,  e:Kist.   -inn. 
-man,  -tian  =  sh^n.   -tlon«  -sion  =  shun ;  -fion,  -glon  =  zhun.   -clous,  -tlous,  -sious  =  shuSo   -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  hel,  dot* 
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2.  To  slri3ce  a  centre  (or  centring) : 

Arch. :  To  remove  the  ceutre  or  centring 
from  an  arcli. 

3.  To  strUce  ajtiry: 

Law:  To  constitute  a  siiecial  Jury  ordered 
byauoiirt,  by  each  party  strikinj^  out  a  certain 
number  of  names  from  a  prepnrfd  liut  of 
jurora,  so  as  to  reduce  it  to  the  number  re- 
quired by  law. 

4.  To  sirUce  a  rate :  To  aMess  and  seid  a  rate 
formally. 

"  Etoih  J>o(lIe»  had  struck  rates."~DaU>/  Telegrap\ 
Jan.  10.  :n6. 

5.  To  strike  at :  To  make  or  aim  a  blow  at ; 
to  make  an  attiiak  on  ;  to  attack. 

"  A  i>uny  sitlijoct  xfriken 
At  thy  great  glory."     ShaketiJ. :  Itlckard  II.,  It.  S. 

C.  To  strike  down :  To  prostrate  by  a  blow 
or  blows  ;  to  ftjlL 

7,  To  strike  home :  To  give  an  eflectire  blow. 

8.  To  strike  in : 

•  (1)  To  go  in  su'ldenly ;  to  disappear  from 
thr  sui  face,  witli  IntFriiaL  conseq^ueuces,  as  an 
eruption  on  the  skin. 

(2)  To  interrupt,  to  interpose. 

•  9.  To  strike  into  : 

(1)  To  break  forth  or  out  into ;  to  be  put 
Into  any  state  by  some  sudden  act  or  motion. 

"  Jtilnick  nil  a  suddeu  into  such  reputation,  that  it 
cconia  Ally  Imi^er  to  sciilk,  hut  uvna  itaulf  publickly," 
^Uouei-nmerit  o/  Vie  Tongita. 

(2)  To  tnrn  into  quickly  and  abruptly;  to 
betiike  one's  self  quickly  into. 

10.  To  strike  in  with:  To  conform  to;  to 
suir  itself  to  ;  to  agree  with  at  once. 

"He  i  III  111  eil  Lately  Hmrk  in  with  t'letn  ;  bat  <1e< 
scribed  tliis  mnrch  to  the  temple  with  so  iiiuuh 
hoiTuur,  tliat  be  bhlverwl  every  iumt."—Addiaon : 
FreeJioUler. 

11.  To  Strike  oj: 

(1)  To  knork  off  or  separate  by  a  blow  or 
eny  sudden  action. 

(2)  To  erase,  to  strike  out. 

"  Tlie  Czjir'a  uknse  ntfikh'fj  Prince  Alexander  of  tte 
Auasimi  army  list."— /Ja*/^  Telegraph,  Nov.  9,  18-io. 

(3)  To  erase  or  deduct  from  au  account :  as, 
He  struck  off  ten  shillings. 

(4)  To  in)presa,  to  print:  as,  A  thousand 
eoi'ies  were  struck  off. 

12.  To  strilce  off  the  rolls,  to  strUce  one's  vame 
off  the  rolls:  To  erase  the  name  of  fnun  a  list 
01-  roll ;  specif.,  of  a  sniieitor  or  an  attorney, 
to  strike  hia  name  off  tlie  list  of  persons 
qualitied  to  juartise.  This  may  be  done  at 
his  own  request,  but  it  is  the  in  variable  penalty 
to  cases  of  gross  professional  midcondnct. 

"  There  had  been  no  uiL-^cuniluct  Bltnwu  of  a  charttcter 
to  Justify  striking  the  man's  uume  off  t/m  rotU."—VaU 
Hall  Gazette,  Aug.  8,  latii. 

13.  To  strilce  oil :  [Oil,  s.,  %]. 

14.  To  strilce  ov.t : 

(1)  To  pmdnre  by  striking  or  collision:  as, 
To  strike  out  lire  with  ii  steel. 

(2)  To  blot  out,  to  eiBse,  to  effaco. 

(3)  To  plan  or  excogitate  by  a  quicTc  effort ; 
to  hit  upon,  to  invent,  to  devise,  to  contrive  : 
as,  To  strike  out  a  new  line. 

(4)  In  lK>xinK,  to  deliver  a  blow  straight 
troiii  *he  shouhier. 

(5)  To  direct  one's  course  in  swimming:  as, 
Eu  struck  out  for  land. 

(6)  To  wander;  to  make  a  sudden  excursion. 

■'Wlien  %  great  man  trikes  out  Into  n  andden 
irrefcularity,  he  uetds  not  queutiuu  the  respect  u^  a 
reti  u  lie.  "—Cullier. 

15.  To  strilce  soundings : 

Naut.  :  To  ascertain  the  depth  of  water 
with  the  hand-lead,  <fcc. 

16.  To  strike  up: 

(1)  Transitive: 

(a)  To  drive  np  with  a  blow. 

(b)  To  begin  to  jilay  or  sing. 

** Strike  up  the  drum."     Sftutfwp.  .•  3  Henry  Vl„  T.  & 

(c)  To  enter  mto,  to  contract. 

•'He  Is  distresser]  at  the  notion  of  Fanny  having 
Uru  klip  an  acqnnijitance  witit  her  ncxt^uor  ueigh- 
bours."— D  'ill/  Telegraph,  Deo.  19.  1885. 

(2)  Intrann. ;  To  Iwj;iii  to  pl::y  or  sing, 
{Skakesp. :  Winter's  Tale,  iv.  4.) 

17.  To  strilce  work  :  Tc  leave  off  work,  espe- 
cially in  oriler  to  enmpel  an  increase  or  to 
pievent  a  reduction  of  wages,  &c     [A.  13,J 

"The  colliers  .  .  .  have  ttmck  %onrk  against  a  pro- 
posed reduction  in  va-sx."  —Week' n  Echn.  Sept.  5, 1885. 

•  18.  To  Strike  hands:  To  shake  hamis. 

•  19.  Strike  me  luck.  Strike  me  lucky :  An 


expression  fonnerly  used  by  the  lower  orders 
when  striking  a  bargain,  and  alludmg  to  the 
custom  of  striking  hands  on  ratiticjition  of 
the  liargain,  when  the  buyer  left  in  the  hand 
of  the  seller  an  earnest  penny.  (Now  only 
used  as  a  slang  oath  or  ejaculation.) 
"Come  strike  me  luck  with  earnest  and  draw  th0 
writings."        Beaum.  &  Flet. :  :icornfiU  Lady,  IL 

strike,  s.    lStrike,  v.] 
I,  Ordinary  Language ; 

I.  An  instrument,  consisting  of  a  strip  of 
wood  or  inetal,  witli  a  straight  eilge,  used  in 
levelling  a  nieasin*e  of  grain,  Sidt,  or  the  like, 
by  scraping  otf  wliat  is  abu\'e  the  level  of  the 
measure;  hence  ttie  term  struck  measure  as 
distinguished  from  heaped  nieasuie. 

•  2.  A  bushel ;  four  pecks. 

3.  A  mea.-<nre  of  four  bushels,  or  half  a 
quarter.     ( Emjlish.) 

4.  A  nnndjer  (twenty-five)  of  eels:  ten 
strikes  muke  a  bind.     {English.) 

5.  An  iron  pale  or  standard  in  a  gate  oi 
fence. 

6.  The  act  of  workmen,  in  any  trade  or 
branch  of  inJnstry,  when  they  leave  their 
work  vvith  the  oiij'ictof  compelling  the  masters 
to  concede  curtain  demands  made  liy  them,  as 
an  advance  of  wages,  the  witluirawal  of  a 
notice  of  reductinn  of  wagi*s,  a  slioiteniug  of 
the  himrs  of  work,  the  withdrawal  of  any  ob- 
noxious rule  or  regulation,  or  the  like. 

"A  general  «(Wfte  such  as  iasug^'estud  would  be  little 
short  oi  a  uatiuual  cahuulby." — Weekly  Echo,  Sept.  5, 
1885. 

^  Strikes  have  become  of  increasing  fre- 
quency and  extent  tinting  recent  yeara,  us 
wurkinun  liave  becumo  mmo  thoroughly  organ- 
ized, aiiit  are  often  aitendetl  wilh  a  vinlenue 
that  reridura  military  interposition  necessary. 
Of  strikes  of  this  churacttn-  the  iirat  of  great 
importance  was  the  railriiad  strike  of  1877, 
during  wliich  immense  damage  was  dono  in 
tha  city  of  Pittsburgh  an  1  eUewhcre.  Tlie 
deprcfision  of  bnainoss  in  1894  was  signalized 
by  two  strikes  of  great  diniensiuns,  one  by  the 
cual-ndners  for  an  a(l,van  e  of  wnges,  anil  one 
of  a  djtforent  chaiacter  by  railroad  eniiilnyee. 
There  have  l)een  similar  grt-at  snikea  lu  Eng- 
land and  Geimany  duiing  lecent  yeais. 

*  7.  Full  measure ;  hence,  excellence  of 
quali  t  y.    {Temple.) 

II.  Technicallij : 

1.  Brick-making :  A  small  piece  of  wood 
used  to  remove  tiie  snpertluous  chiy  from  the 
mould. 

2.  Flax:  A  handful  of  flax  that  may  be 
struck  at  oni;e. 

3.  Founding : 

(1)  A  hook  in  a  foundry  to  hoist  the  metal. 

(2)  A  paddle  or  straight-edge.    [Strickle.] 

4.  Base-ball :  Neglect  to  stiiUe  at,  or  failure 
to  hit  a  good  ball  on  the  part  of  the  batsman 
or  sti'iker. 

5.  Metal-work. ;  A  puddler's  stirrer ;  a  rabble. 

6.  Mining : 

(1)  The  prolongation  or  extension  of  a 
stratum  in  a  direction  at  right  angles  tr>  the 
dip.  The  strike  is  also  callcil  the  line  of 
bearing.  If  a  stratum  dip  to  the  north,  the 
stiike  is  east  and  west. 


(2)  The  place  where  the  vein  crops  out. 

7.  Snnar :  The  quantity  of  syrup,  the  con- 
tents of  ihe  last-pan,  emiitied  at  tmce  into 
tlie  coolers. 

TI  (1)  Btf  Vie  strike :  By  measure  not  heaped 
np;  having  wliat  is  above  thij  level  of  the 
measure  siaaped  off. 

*  (2)  Strilce-uf-day :  Break  or  dawn  of  day. 

(3)  Strike-or-sUent : 

Hnroi. :  A  piece  in  a  clock  which  sets  the 
striking  parts  in  or  out  of  acti')n.  in  tlie 
laltercase,  it  iinslies  the  warning  piece  clear 
of  the  i>in  in  the  hoiir-wlipel,  so  that  the 
latter,  the  prime  agent  in  Ihe  striking,  is 
allowed  to  revolve  without  sptMug  in  motion 
the  parts  which  allect  and  regulate  the  striking. 

strike-a-lig1it,  s. 

Anthrop.:  A  tlint  implement  resembling  a 
SfrK\niv  in  form,  but  of  much  smaller  size, 
nfreu  found  in  burial  jilaccs.  Bvans  (Ancient 
Stnne  Imnlements,  p.  283)  believes  tlmt  they 
wftT  iis'ii  "  for  scraping  iron  pyrites,  ami  not 
inipr.iiiiiJ-Iv.  in  later  days,  even  iron  or  steel, 
for  procuring  lire." 


strike-block,  s. 

Carp. :  A  plane,  shorter  than  a  jointer  used 
for  shooting  a  short  juiut. 

strike-hand*  a.  A  hand,  i.e.,  a  work- 
man, on  sti'ike. 

"The  at r ike-hands,  however,  are  on  th«  alert **— 
DaUy  7'elegraph.  Nov.  ly.  18ti5. 

strike-pay,  -5.  Pay  gianted  to  a  workman 
on  stiike  by  the  trude-uuiun  of  whiuU  he  is  ft 
member. 

sti'ik'-er,  s.    [Eng.  strik(e)t  v  ;  -er.] 
I.  Ordinai-y  Language  : 

I.  One  who  strikes ;  one  who  uses  force 
(formerly  applied  esitecially  to  a  robber);  a 
blacksmith's  assistant. 

"  Whilst  th'  immoderate  strnke'3  mlecarryhig  force 
Hud  almost  L>oruu  the  striker  from  liiu  horse." 

Cowley :  UaoiUeU,  iv. 

•  2.  One  given  to  quarrelling  or  blows ;  a 
qnarielsome  person.    (1  Timothy,  in.  3.) 

3.  A  harpoon,  also  a  harpooner. 

"  Wliere-erer  we  cume  to  an  anchor,  we  always  send 
out  uur  strikers,  and  put  our  huuks  and  liu(»  over- 
board, to  tt-y  for-  f\3\i."—£)ami4ar  :  Voyages  |au.  liHii, 

*  4.  A  wencher. 

6.  A  workman  who  is  on  strike. 

"When  the  train  arrived  witli  the  men  tn  lapply 
the  nliioe  cf  the  tti-ikers  it  wu  fuiiud  that  a  largo 
crowd  had  as^enil'lml  outsiilo  the  atatiou."— iMMjf 
Chronidis,  Dec  18,  IMS. 

II.  Technically : 

1.  Forging : 

(i)  A  species  of  steam-hammer,  striking  in  a 
manner  similar  to  the  tiip-liammer,  but  oper- 
ated ilirectly  from  the  engine,  the  cam-wheel 
being  dispensed  with.  It  may  be  adjusted  to 
strike  either  vertically  or  horizontally,  or  at 
any  angle.  ' 

(2)  A  hardened  monhl,  or  former,  upon  which 
a  softened  steel  block  is  sl-ruck,  to  receive  a 
concave  impression  fioin  the  striker.  Swages 
are  made  in  this  way,  the  two  portions  i-e- 
ceiving  their  grooves  from  a  striker  between, 
them.    tSwAOB,  s.] 

2.  Games:  The  player  whose  turn  it  is  to 
strike  the  ball  in  cricket,  lawn  tennis,  base- 
ball, golf,  billiards,  &.C.  In  lawn-tennis  the 
player  who  first  delivers  the  ball  is  called  tlia 
server  orstriker-in,  the  other  the  stiiker-out, 

striker-in,  a.    [Striker,  s.,  II.  2.] 

striker-out,  s.    [Striker,  s.,  II.  2.] 

Strik'-ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.    [Strike,  v.] 

A.  As  pr,  par. :  (See  the  verb). 

B.  As  a/Jj. :  Alfecting  with  strong  emntiona 
surprising,  forcible,  expressive,  very  notice- 
able. 

"  The  flowers  of  the  normal  form  are  golden  yellow, 
whi  e  those  of  the  vanetj'  are  iifilo  »ulpliur,  lUltl  lios 
iityuly  HO  striking."— Field,  l-'ob.  17,  1887 

C.  As  substantive : 

I.  Ordinary  Ixingnage : 

1.  The  act  of  one  who  strikes. 

2.  The  propagation  of  plants  by  cuttings  Gt 
slips. 

II.  Technically : 

1.  Arch. :  The  removal  of  a  centre  npon 
whii^h  an  arch  has  been  built.  It  is  done  by 
striking  the  weilgcs  on  which  the  ribs  rest. 

2.  Join. :  Running  a  moulding  with  a 
znoLililing-pIane. 

Striking  -  distance,  s.  The  distance 
through  whirh  ii  given  elfurt  or  instiumen- 
tality  will  be  etfcciive. 

Striking-knife,  s.  A  triangular  steel 
knife  for  smoothing  tiidcs. 

Striking-machine,  5. 

1.  Leather:  A  knife  for  scraping  hides. 

2.  Metnl:  A  machine  for  stiunpiiig  metals. 
Striking- plate,  s. 

Carp.  :  The  device  by  which  the  wooden 
centring  of  an  jircli  is  lowered  when  the  arch 
is  completed. 

Striking-reed,  s. 

Music:  A  percussion  reed  in  harmoniums. 

Striking -up  press,  s.  A  press  for 
striking  up  or  raising  sheet-m?tal  in  making 
dishes,  pots,  pans,  cujjs,  ^c 

Striking -"watch,  s.  A  watidi  which  in- 
dicates the  time  of  day  by  striking,',  eilher 
ant'tnnitically  or  in  response  to  the  pushing 
in  0'  a  knob. 


f&te,  f&t,  fiire,  amidst,  what,  fall,  frither :  wc,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there ;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;  go,  pot, 
or,  wore,  wolf;  work,  who,  son;  matOb  cab,  ciire,  ^piite,  cur,  rule,  full;  try,  Syrian,    ae,  ca  =  e;  ey  =  a;  <iu  =  kw. 


8  tr  ikin  gly— string  w  o  od 
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Strik'-ing-ly,  adv,  [Eng.  strikltig ;  -iy.]  In 
iitjlrikiny  iiiuiiiier  or  duj^ree  ;  so  as  to  iitlcctor 
Burpn-si! ;  surprisingly,  forcibly,  stroujjly,  iiu- 
prcMsively. 

"The  3ii|n?rtority  of  the  iireaeiit  nge  . .  .  is  friklngly 
00i)5))iuu<jU3."  —  Unox :   iVinter  Jiutiiuwjs,  ev.  Vo. 

8trik'-ing-nes9,  s.  [Eng.  strlhuicj;  -ness.'\ 
Tliu  quality  oi  state  of  biiiug  strikiug;  im- 
pres.iivcuess. 

Etri3t-le,  s.    [Strickle.] 

siring,  *  streng.  *  stringe,  •  strong,  s. 

(A.B.  atreiige  (from  its  being  strongly  ortiijliUy 
t^vl^tl;tl),  Iroiu  iimjti;  =  strong  (q. v.);  CDgu. 
Willi  Dut.  streng,  frmn  streag  =  sWmg ;  Icel. 
^reiitfr;  Dnn.sti(eiig;  Hw .  strung  ;  Ger.  strung; 
{it:  a-Tpayyd\r}  (ntniiiggcUe)  =  ii  liatter,  Irom 
orpavyoi  (stranggos)  =  lia.vd  twisteU.J 
L  Ontinarif  Langtiuge: 

1.  A  small  rope,  line,  twine,  or  eord  ;  a  strip 
Bf  leaLlitir,  or  oLlicr  like  subsfcuae,  fur  tieiiLg 
or  fusttiuiiig  tilings. 

"I'll  knit  it  up  ill  silken  ttrings." 

a/tukesp.  :  Two  tie'itltmien  ^  I'erono,  H.  7. 

2,  A  piece  of  threat!,  or  the  like,  upon 
which  anythiirg  is  strung  nr  II led  ;  hence,  a 
ficb  of  things  stiung  or  liled  on  a  line. 


"I  liave  c'smglittwo  of  tliese  Uiirlc  umlunniiiiiig  ver- 
min, iLiid  intend  Lo  in.-ike  ws  ring  *si  tliuuj,  lu  ut'uttr  to 
baiijf  tliem." — AdKU>,{}ii:  Sfjucfator. 


3.  A  succession  of  things  f-dlowingii  a  line. 

"  strings  uf  camels  were  iieiiietunlly  tnLversiiig  tlie 
BUidy  tiiick." — Daily  Tulegraph,  Jml  1G,  loUG. 

4.  iJence,  a  series  of  things  connected  or 
following  in  succession  ;  any  cuncutunation  of 
things  :  as,  a  string  of  arguments. 

6,  A  strip  of  leather  or  the  like  by  which 
tlie  covers  of  a  book  are  held  logetiier. 

6.  The  chord  of  a  musical  instrument,  as  of 
a  bai'p,  a  violin,  a  piannfurte.    III.  4.} 

"  Among  tlieitiings  hla  fiiigera  range." 

Sojtt :  Itiktiby,  v.  1ft. 

7.  Hence,  in  the  plurnl,  tlie  stringi^d  insti'U- 
ments  of  an  orchcsti-a,  as  distinguished  IVum 
the  brass  and  wind  instruments. 

"With  the  oruheR^ra,  little  fault  could  be  found 
lieyoiid  tlie  wenkiiess  of  the  iiti-iiigs."~~lJaUy  Tetegi'upft, 
Uarcli  14, 1887. 

8.  The  line  or  cord  of  a  bow. 

•'  When  twani^ef.!  .in  arrow  from  Love'a  mystic  ttring." 
Coleriiige :  In  the  manner  i^f  Upeiiter. 

*9.  A  riband. 
••  lUmod  Orinond'a  knee  thou  tie'st  the  mystic  string. 
That  maUen  tlif  kiiiijlit  coinpaninii  to  tlie  king." 

I'rior:  Vannvn  Seiialare,  xix. 

10.  A  fibre,  as  of  a  plant. 
"  \u  pulling  broom  up,  the  least  tXringt  left  bebind 
will  grow." — ilortiiner:  Iliubmidry. 

*  11.  A  nerve  or  tendon  of  an  animal. 

"The  string  of  his  tongue  was  loosed  aud  he  spake 
Plaiu."— i/urft  Til.  33. 

12.  A  resource,  a  resort.  (Only  used  in  the 
phrase,  a  second  string  ^  a  second  horse 
entered  for  a  race.)    11[  2,] 

"  In  three  iuetances  the  second  ttring,  according  to 
the  uiuxket,  v.sa  uucceuful.''— i^uifif  Tclegyap/i,  Dec. 
21,  iSBb. 

IT-  TechnicaUy : 

1.  A Tch. :  A  stiiDg-course  (q.v.)L 

2.  Billiards: 

*(1)  The  number  of  points  made  ina  game. 
(2)  Tlie  act  of  stringing  for  lead.     [String, 
v.,  B.] 

3.  Mining:  A  small  vein  of  ore,  diverging 
from  the  main  vein  and  passing  otf  into  tlie 
rock.  Still  smaller  vpins  are  called  threads. 
A  string  is  often  worth  following  tu  great  dis- 
tances from  the  vein  from  wliich  it  divei^'cs. 
Miners  view  strings  as  feeders  of  sucli  a  vein, 
and  liidieve  that,  as  a  rule,  its  productiveness 
iri  proiioitionod  to  their  number. 

4.  Music:  Prepared  wiie  or  catgut,  plain  or 
covered,  used  for  musical  instruments.  Strings 
of  st(!el  or  brass  wire  are  used  for  all  instru- 
ments which  are  struck  with  hammers  or 
plectra,  as  dnlcimeis,  zitlicis,  mandolines, 
and  pianoftirles,  and  strings  of  catgut  for  in- 
struments played  witli  the  unprotected  tin- 
gf'rs,  or  with  a  bow,  as  guitars,  harps,  violins, 
violas,  viohmeellos,  and  double-basses.  Violin 
strings  are  made  of  ciitgut,  each  string  being 
of  a  dillerent  thicktiess,  according  to  the  tone 
and  tension  required,  tlie  fourth  string  being 
covered  with  a  line  wire,  either  of  silver  or 
white  metal  ;  jience  it  is  called  the  silver 
Bti'ing.  The  covered  strings  on  the  guitar  are 
HI>on  a  basis  of  silk  instead  of  cat^it,  and  the 
doable  bass  strings  are  oi  thick  gut  uncovered  ; 
the  two  lowest  strings  on  the  violoncello  are 
silver  etrings. 


5.  Shipwright.  :  The  uppermost  row  of 
planks  iiiasliip's  ceiling,  or  that  between  the 
upper  edge  uf  the  upper  deck-ports  and  the 
gunwale. 

^  (1)  To  harp  upnn  one  string :  To  talk  inces- 
santly upon  one  subject  or  thing.    (Votloq.) 

(2)  To  luive  tiuo  strings  to  one's  bow  :  To  have 
two  expedients  or  resoiii-i:es  for  al  taming  sumo 
object ;  to  have  two  olijecls  in  view. 

String-band,  s.  a  band  of  musicians 
plawiig  only  or  mainly  on  stringed  instru- 
ments ;  that  iioi'tiou  of  tlie  oi'chestra  which 
consists  of  stiinged  instruments,  as  opposed 
to  the  wood  and  brass  Ijands  respectively. 

String-beans,  s.  pi.  French  beans,  from 
the  string-like  lilire,  stiipped  from  tliem  iu 
preparing  iliem  for  the  table. 

•  string-block,  s. 

Music:  A  block  in  the  wooden-frame  piano- 
forte into  which  wei-e  driven  the  studs  upon 
wliich  the  strings  were  looi-ed. 

string-board,  s. 

Carp. :  One  of  the  slanting  pieces  of  stairs 
into  which  the  steps  are  notched. 

String-course,  ?. 

Arch. :  A  course  of  biick  or  stone  projecting 
slightly  from  the  face  of  the  wall  and  furnnng 
a  hoi'izonUd  Hue.  It  may  be  flat,  moulded, 
or  enriched. 

String-gauge,  s. 

Mnslc:  A  small  instrument  for  measuring 
the  thickness  of  strings  for  violins,  gnitius, 
&c.,  consisting  4if  a  disc  or  an  obhmg  piece  of 
nieuil,  with  a  graduated  slit  aud  engraved 
table. 

String-organ,  5. 

Music:  A  musical  instrument,  the  sounds 
of  which  are  prodnced  by  the  associutiuu  of  a 
free  reed  and  wire  string. 

String-piece,  s. 

Carpenirg: 

(1)  A  horizontal  connecting-strip  or  plank 
of  a  fi'aiue. 

(2)  The  titiil)er  beneath  a  staircase  which 
forms  the  solHt  or  ceiling. 

(3)  A  timber  in  a  floor  framing. 

string-plato,  s. 

Music:  An  iron  bar  in  a  pianoforte  frame 
into  which  aie  inserted  the  studs  to  which 
the  strings  are  secured. 

string,  v.t.  &  i.    [String,  a.] 

A,  Transitive: 

1.  To  furnish  with  a  string  or  strings ;  to 
furnish  with  nerves. 

"  OiLtlieuij'  tute  was  sCi-nng  with  poets'  sinews. ** 
bliiiKcsp. :  Tioo<JeiUlem<iit,ul.2. 

*  2.  To  tone  the  stiings  of,  as  of  a  stringed 
instrument. 

"  Here  the  muse  so  oft  her  harp  hms  strung, 
That  nut  n  luuunlain  reals  itB  head  un»uiig.' 
Addtson. 

3.  To  put  on  a  string. 

"  As  theuentiirs  were  but  so  many  beada 
atrunij  on  uueytiiug." 

Donne:  Pfogresa pf  iJie  Souh 

•4,  To  make  tense ;  to  impart  vigour  to  ;  to 
tone. 
"  By  chase  our  long-ll-'d  brothers  eani'd  their  food  ; 
'i'uii strung  the  nerves  and  imrilied  the  blond." 

DryUen:  KiJislte  tu  John  liryUnii.iR, 

6.  To  deprive  of  sti'ings  or  fibres  :  as,  To 
string  beans. 

6.  To  tie  up  or  hang  by  a  string. 

"Give  the  dotra  tlieir  portion  of  liver  and  lighta, 
and  otriiig  up  the  wtiCHaes. "— /"teM,  BepL  25,  1880. 

t  7.  To  bind  with  string. 

"  Milken*  only  string  the  b;it  for  the  purijose  of 
coiiL'ealiiit,'  defects  and  selling  the  artiule  at  a  higher 
price."— ,Sf.  Jami't't  Qazettt,  Feb.  16,  1887. 

B.  Intransitive : 

Billiards:  To  determine  who  shall  lead  off, 
each  iilayer  striking  his  liall  so  that  it  shall 
hit  the  top  cushion  and  come  back  towards 
balk  ;  he  whose  ball  stops  nearest  the  balk- 
line  being  entitled  to  choice  of  playing  first. 

Stringed,  «.    [Eng.  string;  -ed.] 
1,  Having  strings. 

"  We  wil  sing  my  eoiiga  to  the  ttringed  Instniraonts." 
— Isaiah  xviii.  20(1551), 

*2.  Produced  by  or  on  strings. 

"  Divinely  warhleii  voice 
Answering  the  s'ringcd  uu\ne, 
Ab  aU  their  buuIb  Iu  blissful  rnptare  took." 

AlUton :  The  NatUrttp. 


Strin'-gen-93^,  a.    [Eng.  stHngen(t):  -ey.] 

1.  Oril.  Lang.  :  The  quality  or  state  of  being 
stringent;  strictness. 

2,  Comm. :  Hardness,  dcamess,  scarcity. 

"  Witliiu  the  liAiit  few  diiys  Kaatern  i-at«a  are  much 
atroiiKt'r,  owing  tu  ii.  tlringf-ncu  in  the  viUue  oi  luoiifiy 
Iu  ludlA." —Daily  Telegi  uph,  Feb.  6,  1687. 

strin-gen'-do,  adv.    [ital.j 

Music:  A  direction  to  accelerate  the  tima 

Strin^-ent,  a.  [Lat.  strintjens,  pr.  par.  ot 
strL-ngo=-  to  draw  tight.]    lyxRicr.j 

•  1.  Binding  tightly,  drawing  tight. 

2.  Making  strict  claims  or  requirements; 
strict,  binding,  rigid,  severe. 

"  Whjit  is  more  unexuept'.uiially  atrin^/ent  and  (oro- 
iiig."— J/orm .'  A  TUidotu  againsc  A  Uiet&m,  l}k.  11.,  vh.  vii. 

String'-ent-ly,  ad\).  [Eng.  stnngent;  -ly.i 
In  a  stringent  manner  ;  strictly,  rigidly. 

"  Proving  more  ttringeiUly  that  .  .  .  &a." — More  : 
Jmniort.  uftha  Haul,  bk,  iL,  cli.  11. 

String'-ent-ness,  s.  [Eng.  stringent ; -ness.) 
The  quality  orstate  of  being  stiingeut ;  string- 
ency. 

String'-er,  s.     [Eng.  siring,  v.  ;  -<r,]         ^ 
L  Ord.  Lang. :  One  who  strings,  as — 

1,  One  who  makes  or  furnishes  strings  for 
a  bow. 

"  The  offices  of  the  bowis&ker,  tho  flet^her,  and  the 
tti-iiiyer  n ere  all  k.evtBei,aiiiia,"—JCniy/U:Pictariai 
BUt-Eug.,  U.  871. 

2.  One  vvlio  tiles  or  arranges  on  a  string :  ae, 
a  stringer  of  beads  or  pearls. 

•3,  A  fo.-nicatoi-,  a  wencher. 

"  Hath  been  an  old  stringer  in  his  days.* 
li&tum.  &  Flet. :  Jinig/U  of  Burning  rtt.le,  i< 

II.  Technically : 

1.  Carp. :  A  horizontal  timber  connecting 
posts  in  a  frame  ;  as  — 

(1)  A  tie-timber  of  a  truss-bridge. 

(2)  A  horizontal  tie  in  a  floor  framing. 

2.  Rail.-eng. :  A  longitudinal  balk  ortimber 
on  which  a  railway  rail  is  fastened,  aud  whiub 
rests  on  transveree  sleepers. 

3.  Shipwright. :  An  inside  strake  of  plank 
or  of  phites,  secured  to  the  ribs  and  support- 
ing the  ends  of  the  beams  ;  a  shelf-piece. 

String'-halt,  s.    [Eng.  string,  and  Judt,'] 

Farr. :  (See  extract). 

"  StringhaU  is  a  sudden  twitching  and  snatching  op 
of  the  hinder  leg  of  a  liurac  much  higher  tlirin  the 
other,  or  an  involuntary  or  conviiUive  motion  of  ttia 
nniBcles  that  exteud  or  bend  the  lioaah.'—FaTn-Uir'a 
DlcCiuimry. 

String'-i-neSS,  s.  [^Jig.  stringy ; -ness.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  stringy  ;  fibrousnesB. 

String'-less,  a.  [Eng.  string;  -less.l  Having 
uu  strings. 

"  His  tongue  Is  now  n  gtringless  instrninent" 

Slitikoep. :  Itickard  I/.,  it  L 

strinjgd-5eph'-a-lus,  strig-d-9eph'- 
a-lus,  s.  (Gr.  (TTpL^  (strix)j  genit.  (rrpiyds 
(strigos)  [Strix],  and  ice^aA^  {kephale)  =  the 
head.] 

Palreont. :  A  genus  of  Terebratulidae.  Shell 
punctate,  suboibicular,  with  a  prominent 
beak.  Stringncephalus  bitrtoni  is  found  in  the 
Middle  Devonian,  There  is  atitringocepbalna 
schist  and  a  Stringocephalus  limestone  in  ths 
Devonian  of  Germany.  The  latter  occurs  also 
in  the  same  formation  in  Devonsliire. 

Strin-gop'-i-dse,  s.  pi  [Mod.  Lat.  stringop(s); 
Lat.  teni.  pi.  ad,j.  sutf.  -ida^.] 

Ornith.  :  A  family  of  Reichenow'a  FsiLtacI, 
of  the  same  extent  as  Stringopinae  (q.v.). 

strin-go-pi'-n£e,  strig-o-pi'-naa,  s.  pi. 

[Mori,  Jjat.  stringopi^s),  sirigop{s);  Lat.  fein.  pL 
adj.  suff.  -ince.] 

Ornith. :  A  sub-family  of  Fsittiicidae  (q.v.), 
with  a  single  genus,  Stringops  (q.v-X 

String'-ops,  Strig'-ops,  a.  [Or.  (n-ptf  (strix), 
genit.  o-rptyos  {strigos)  =^ All  owl,  and  6>i*  (ops) 
=  the  face.] 

Ornith. :  Tlie  sole  genus  of  the  family  Strin- 
gnpidie  or  the  sub-family  Btiingopiine  (q.v.)) 
wilh  one  sitecies,  Siriyops  habroptilus,  the 
Kakapo  or  Kakapoa  (q.v.).  Biiller  (Birds  of 
New  Zealand,  \*.  28),  considers  S.  gretji,  pro- 
visionally rew)gnised  by  Gray  (Ibis,  1863, 
p.  230),  to  be  only  a  variety. 

String'-WOod,  s.    [Eng.  string,  ».,  and  weed.} 
Hot. :  Aculypha  rubra. 


hSiL  bo^;  pout,  J6^1;  oat,  fell,  chorus.  9hin,  bengb;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as;  expect,  Xenophon,  e:^lst.   ph  =  £ 
-oian. -tian  =  Shan,    -tlon, -sion  =  shun ; -tion, -sion  =  zhiin.    -clous, -tious, -sious  =  shus.   -ble, -die,  &c  =  bel,  dsL 
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Stringy— Strive 


lltring'-^,  o.    [Eng.  string;  -y.] 

1.  Ouiisistiu^  of  strings  or  small  threads; 
filiiuus,  tUaiueutous. 

"Tbe  tuugli  Hiiil  atrinffp  cnnt  of  the  areca  nnL"— 
Cook :  fi'irat  I'oj/iii/t:,  bk.  iii ,  ch   ix.. 

2.  Ilopy,  visoid ;  that  may  be  drawn  into  a 
tbruad. 

*  3.  Sinewy,  wiry  :  as,  A  stringy  man. 

Btringy-bark  tree,  s. 

Bot. :  A  poiiula.!'  Australian  name  for  many 
of  tlie  Eucalypti,  from  Ihe  tibnms  character 
of  tlieir  bark;  specif.,  Eiuxilyj>tits  gigaiitea,  a 
hii.^e  tree,  40t)  feet  ImkIi,  ami  about  100  leet  in 
ginh  a  yaid  from  ihe  gronnd.  Next  to  the 
nianininth  Seqiiuiuof  Califi-'riiia  tlietie  are  tlie 
litiy;e~t  tiee-s  upon  tlif  eaitli's  euifaco, and  they 
aie  taller  tlian  tlie  Seqiuiia.  One  iallen  speci- 
nicn  ub^erved  by  >\'iillai;e  must  have  iieea 
iKvirly  000  leet  liigli.  Tlieir  frequently  ragged 
baik,  i)eculi!ir  aioiimtic  odor,tind  the  verlical 
direi-liini  of  tbeir  leaves  combine  to  give  them 
a  unique  Lbaiacter.  The  tiile  Stiingy-Baik 
Tree,  however,  is  jiarticuhirly  applied  to  E.  ro- 
bnttla,  a  Hpccieu  \^hiLh  yic-lds  a  beautilul  red 
gum.  The  cultuie  of  Euailyptua  has  been 
intioduced  witli  guodresidts  into  Califoruia, 
and  other  countries,  it  linving  a  liigh  reputa- 
tion as  a  destroyer  uf  malaiiuus  cunditious. 

Strih'-kle,  v.t.  or  i.     [A  variant  of  s^nJcle 
(q.v.).]    To  sprinkle.    (Seotck.) 

Strih'-kling.  s.    [Strinkle.] 

1.  The  at;t  of  one  who  sprinkles, 

2.  Tliat  which  is  sprinkled  ;  a  sprinkling, 

etrin'-si-a,  s.    [Etym.  doubtfuL] 

IdUhy. :  A  geiins  of  Gadidis,  limited  to  the 
Mediteiranenn.  The  species  live  at  a  greater 
di;])th  than  those  of  Gadiis,  but  are  uut  in- 
cluded in  the  deep-sea  fauna. 

Strip,    *  strepe,     *  8trype»    *  stryppe 

(pa.  t.  *  strepte,  stripped,  *  stripte,  pa.  par. 
*  strept,  *  i-stru)>ed,  stripped),  v.t.  &  i.  [A.S. 
gtrppan ;  cogn.  with  Dut.  stroopen  =  to  plunder, 
to  strip;  strepe  1 1,  =  to  stripe;  strippen  =  to 
whip,  to  strip  otf  leaves ;  O.  H.  Ger.  strov/en; 
Ger.  streifen  ~  to  graze.]    [Stripe.] 

A.  Transitive : 

I.  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  To  pluck,  pull,  or  tear  off,  as  a  covering. 
(Frequently  with  off.) 

"She  stripiu'd  it  from  her  arm." 

ShaJcesp. .-  Cymbeline,  11.  4. 

2.  To  deprive  of  a  covering ;  to  skin,  to 
peeL  (Generally  with  of  before  the  thing 
taken  away  :  as.  To  strip  a  tree  of  its  bark ; 
To  strip  a  man  of  his  clothes.) 

"And  Btripjied  hla  limbs  to  such  array, 
As  best  uiight  suit  the  watery  way.' 

Scott :  Lady  of  t/te  Lake.  It  SB. 

5.  To  despoil,  to  phmder,  to  pillage  ;  to  de- 
prive of  ai'nis,  accoutrements,  &c 

"A  corpse  which  mara-uders  have  just  atript  and 
mangled,'— J/acaui(iy;  Mitt.  Eng.,  ch.  xiiL 

4.  To  bereave,  to  deprive,  to  divest,  to  de- 
spuil,  to  make  destitute.  (With  of  before  the 
thing  taken  away  :  as,  To  s^ri-p  a  man  of  his 
possessious.) 

6.  To  take  away. 

"  AU  the  temporal  landa  vonld  they  $trip  frcm  na.* 
SJiakesp. :  ffvnry  K,,  L  1. 

*  6.  To  uncover,  to  unsheathe, 

"Strip  your  sword  stark  naked." 

Shakesp.  :  Twelfth  Nighi,  lU.  4 

7.  To  unrig  :  as,  To  strip  a  ship. 

*  8.  To  separate ;  to  put  away. 

"  Hia  unbindnesa 
ThAt  itript  her  from  his  beuediction.** 

Shakesp.  :  Luar,  It.  t. 

*  9,  To  pass  rapidly ;  to  run  or  sail  past ; 
tx>  outrun,  to  outstiip. 

"  Before  he  reached  it  he  'was  out  of  breath. 
And  then  the  other  stripped  him." 

Oeaum.  £  Fl^t.    { Wabiter,} 
10.  To  press  the  last  milk  out  of,  at  a  milk- 
ing ;  to  milk  dry  :  as,  To  strip  a  cow, 
n.  Technically: 

1.  Agric.  :  To  pare  off  the  surface  in  atrips, 
and  turn  over  the  strips  upon  the  adjoining 
gurface. 

2.  Mack. :  To  tear  off  the  thread  ot  (Said 
of  a  screw  or  bolt :  a8.  The  screw  was  strippedj^ 

B.  Intransitive: 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  To  take  off  the  covering  or 
clothes ;  to  uncover,  to  undress,  partially  or 
entirely. 


"Afttr  pHssinij  Saudford  lock  the  crew  *rripp«d."— 
FUU,  March  5.  1887. 
2.  Mach.  :  To  lose  the  thread,  or  have  the 
thra\d  stripped  off.    (Said  of  a  screw  or  bolt,) 
T[  To  strip  one's  self : 

1.  To  deprive  one's  self.  (Followed  by  of: 
as,  To  strip  one's  self  of  all  one's  possessions.) 

2.  Specif. :  To  undress  ;  to  take  off  one's 
clothes. 

"  The  moment  they  saw  the  king  enter,  they  strippfd 
fhemeelvea  in  great  haste,  heiiig  covered  before."— 
Cook:  Second  Vnyage,  bk.  i-  ch.  xL 

Strip-leaf,  s.  Tobacco  fmm  which  the 
stalks  have  been  removed  hefore  packing, 
i^Simmonds.) 

Strip  (1),  s.    [Strip,  v..  Stripe,  «.] 
I,  Ordinary  Ijinguage : 

1,  A  narrow  piece,  comparatively  long. 

2.  A  stripling. 
II.  Tedmically : 

1,  Carp. :  A  narrow  piece  of  board  nailed 
over  a  crack  or  joint  between  planks. 

"  When  :i  plumed  fauue  may  shade  tliy  clialked  face, 
And  lawny  strips  ttiy  naked  busuin  grace." 

JJishop  Hall :  Satires,  iv.  4. 

2.  Mining:  An  inclined  trough  in  which 
ores  are  separated  by  being  disturbeil  wliilo 
covered  by  a  sti'eam  of  water  descending  the 
sti'ip. 

strip  (2),  s.  [Norm,  Fr.  estrippe  =  waste.] 
Waste ;  destruction  of  fences,  buildings, 
timber,  &c.    {Amer.  law.) 

stripe,  *  strype,  s.     [O.  Dufc.  slHjpe ;  Dut. 
s(rtjep  =  a  sui|ic,  a  streak;  Low  Gee.  stripe  = 
asLi-ipe;  sirlp&ii^=X.o  btripe;  Ger.   stie(f=^& 
Btripe,  a  streak,  a  strip  ;  Dan.  stribe,\ 
I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  A  line  or  long  narrow  division  or  strip  of 
any  tiling',  of  a  diflereut  colour  from  the  ground. 

"Tlieie  ia  a  veiy  beautiful  sort  of  »tld  ass  la  this 
country,  who^e  body  ia  cunuurtly  striped  with  equal 
liatd  ut  wliite  iiud  black  ;  tlie  stripes  coiulug  from  the 
rldgD  -jf  bis  back,  iuid  eudiiig  under  tliu  belly,  which 
li  yii\\te>."— Dumpier  :  VoymjesiAM.  I6iil). 

2.  A  linear  variation  of  color. 

3.  A  wale  or  discoloration  caused  by  a  lash 
or  blow. 

4.  A  stroke  made  with  a  lash,  whip,  scourge, 
rod,  or  the  like. 

*'  With  his  stri/jes  we  are  healed," — fsaiah  Uii.  6. 

5.  Color  as  f  he  badge  of  a  party  or  faction ; 
hence,  distinguishing  characteristic,  character, 
feature :  as,  persons  of  the  same  poUtical 
stripe. 

*  6.  A  blow,  a  stroke. 

**  But,  when  ho  could  not  quite  It,  with  one  stripe 
Her  lions  clawes  he  from  her  feete  away  did  wipe." 
Spenser :  F.  ^.,  V.  it  27. 

*  7.  A  wound. 

"Tbe  si.  iftes  of  lude  were  very  longe,  a  yard  and  a 
halfe,  )i3  Arrmiiiis  dotli  eaye,  or,  at  the  leaat,  a  yarde, 
as  Q.  (Juitius  dothe  saye,  and  tlicrefoie  they  guvu  the 
gi:taitiT  strype."— AsfhiiTn :  Toxophilus,  bk.  iL 

*8.  Pattern,  manner. 

"  I  sliall  go  on  ;  and  Srst  in  differing  stripe 
The  fluud-god's  speech  thus  tune  on  oaten  pipe.* 
Srowne :  Britamiiat  FattoralM. 
IL  Technically: 

1.  Entom. :  [Streak,  II.  1.  (1).] 

2.  Mil.  (PL):  Narrow  strips  of  cloth,  or  gold 
or  silver  lace,  worn  by  non-connnihsioiied 
officers,  to  denote  their  rank,  and  as  a  mark 
of  good  conduct.  Bank  is  denoted  in  a 
similar  manner  in  the  prdiee  force. 

3.  Weaving:  A  pattern  produced  by  armng- 
ing  the  warp-threads  in  sets  of  alternating 
cotuui*s. 

IT  To  get  (or  lose)  one's  stripes : 
Mil. :  To  be  promoted  to  (or  reduced  from) 
the  rank  of  a  non-commissioned  officer. 

Stripe-tall,  s. 

Omith. :  Any  individual  of  the  Humming- 
bird genus,  Enpherusa.  There  are  throe 
spucies,  from  Central  America. 

Stripe,  v.t.    [Stripe,  s.] 

I.  To  form  stripes  upon ;  to  variegate  with 
stripes ;  to  form  or  variegate  with  lines  of 
different  colours. 
^2.  To  strike,  to  lash ;  to  beat  with  stripes. 

Striped,  a.  [Stripe,  s.]  Marked  with  or 
having  longitudinal  stripes  of  a  colour  differing 
from  that  of  the  general  hue. 

Striped-bellied  tunny,  «. 

Ichthy. :  A  popular  name  for  the  Bonlto 


(q.v.),  from  the  fact  that  it  bas  four  brownufi 
longitudinal  stripes  on  the  under  surface* 

striped-hyaBna,  s.    [Hyana,  1.] 

striped-mouse,  s. 

Zool. :  M-vLs  barbanis,  an  elegant  little  mnnsa 
from  the  north  of  Africa.  It  is  of  a  biight 
yellowish  brown,  with  longitudinal  dark- 
brown  streaks. 

Striped  sack-winged  bat,  s. 

Zool. :  iSaccopteryx  bilineata,  a  small  speciei 
from  Surinam.     [Saccopteryx.] 

striped-spermophile,  s. 

Zool. :  SpermoplhiliLs tridecemlineatiis,  a  RmaQ 
American  rodent,  from  six  to  eiglit  inclies 
long ;  colour,  cliestnut-brown,  with  seven 
yellowish-white  lines  running  along  the  bark, 
and  between  tliese  six  rows  of  small  white 
spots.  It  ranges  from  Canada  as  far  south  aa 
Texas. 

Striped-surmullet,  s. 

Jchtky. :  MuUus  surniuletus,    [Mullus.] 
striped-wrasse,  s.    [Red-wrasse.] 

strip'-lihg,  *  stryp-ling,  ».  &  o.  [Adimin. 

from  strip  (1),  s.] 

A.  .45  suhst. :  A  youth  in  the  state  of 
adolescence,  or  just  passing  from  boyhood 
iitto  manhood  ;  a  lad. 

"Angel !  forgive  tbla  stripling's  fond  despair." 

ISijron :  Heaven  &  Earth,  1.  S. 

B.  As  adj. :  Youthful;  like  a  stripling  <» 
youtli.    (Pope;  Homer;  Odyssey  i.  194.) 

Strip'-per,  s.    [Eng.  strip,  V. ;  -er.] 

I.  Ord.  Lang. :  One  who  or  Uut  which 
strips. 

II,  Technically : 

1.  File-making :  A  file-stripper  (q.v.). 

2.  Carding :  A  device  for  lifting  the  top 
flats  from  the  cardiiig-cylinder. 

*  Strip' -pet,  s.  [A  diinin.  from  atrip  (1),  &| 
A  very  narrow  stieam  ;  a  rivulet. 

"  From  whence  ruiiiietli  a  little  brook  or  ttrippttl' 
—VulinMhed  :  Oescrip.  Scotland,  ch.  x. 

Strip'-ping,  pr.  par.f  u.,  &  s.    [Strip,  v.} 
A.  &  B,  As  pr.  par.  &  partioip.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  As  substantive : 

L  Ord    Lang. :  The  act  or  process  Of  dO» 
priving  of  the  covering  or  coat, 
II.  I'echnically : 

1.  Carding:  The  operation  of  cleaning  of 
removing  the  short  fibres  from  between  the 
teeth  of  the  vai-ious  cylinders  and  top  flats. 

2.  File-viaking :  The  process  of  cross-filing 
and  then  draw-filing  file  blanks  to  prepare 
them  for  grinding  or  cutting. 

3.  Tobacco :  Removing  the  wings  of  the 
tobacco  leaf  from  the  stems. 

stripping-knife,  s.   A  tool  for  removing 
the  blades  of  sorghum  from  the  stalks,  pre- 
vious to  grinding. 
Stritgh'-el,  a.    [Strickle.) 

Strive,  *  Stryve  (pa.  t.  •  strived,  *  strof, 
strove,  pa.  jiar.  striven),  v.i.  [0.  Fr.  estriver, 
from  estrif=  strife  (q.v.);  Dut.  streven;  Low 
Ger.  strewen;  Ger.  streben;  Dan.  strdbe;  Sw, 
strdfva.] 

1.  To  mnke  efforts ;  to  use  exertions ;  to  en- 
deavour with  earnestness;  to  work  hard  ;  to 
labour  earnestly;  to  try  hard;  to  do  one's 
best. 

"Strive,  man,  and  Bpeak.* 

Shakesp.  :  Cyrnbeline,  T.  i. 

2.  To  contend ;  to  struggle  in  opposition , 
to  fight,  to  contest.    (Followed  by  against  or 
with  hefore  the  person  or  thing  opposed,  and  , 
for  befoie  the  object  sought.) 

"  The  state  that  strives  for  liberty,  though  folt'd, .  • . 
Deserves  at  least  applause  for  her  attempt," 

Cowper  :  Tftsk,  v,  tSf. 

3.  To  quarrel  or  contend  with  each  other  ( 
to  be  nt  variance,  or  come  to  be  so  ;  to  be  ia 
contention,  dispute,  or  altercation. 

"  The  fatal  colours  of  our  striving  houses." 

Shakesp. :  S  Henry  VI.,  tL  a, 

•  1.  To  oppose  by  contrariety  of  qualiUea. 

"  Now  private  pity  strove  with  public  hate, 
Beaaou  wltli  ra^fe,  au<l  eloqueace  with  fnte," 

DenJtamk. 

5.  To  vie  ;  to  be  comparable ;  to  emulate ;  te 
contend  in  excellence.  {Chaxi/xr:  C  T.,  1,0S&.) 

^  For  the  difference  between  tostHivMMl 
to  contend,  see  Contend,  H  (2). 


f&te.  ISit,  f^e,  amidst,  wbat,  £ill,  fother;  we,  wet,  bere,  camel,  her,  thdre;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot; 
or.  wore^  w^l^  work,  wbd,  son;  muto,  o&b,  ciire,  ^nite.  cur,  rule,  f^;  try,  Syrian,    sa.  oa  =  e;  ey  =  a;  qu  =  fcw» 
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*  Strive*  'stryve,  s.    (Strive,  v.] 

1.  A  striving,  nn  ctroit,  un  oxertioo. 

2.  Strife,  ciMiteitUitn. 

"And  whiuiiio  yo  achiileii  hero  ImteiWa  tmd  gtrpues 
vUhiiiua  IfiOiiiLiuuodJ;  uylu  yti  be  alvxd."— ifpclifd  : 
Ltiko  xxi. 

Btriv'-er,  s.  [Eng,  striv{e),  v. ;  -er.)  One  who 
stiives  or  coiiteuds ;  one  who  makes  ell'orts  of 
body. 

"  An  imper'ecfc  strini-r  may  overcome  siu  In  some 
iaa,t!MGQ&,"—Ulanodt:  Diacaaraea,  »%t.  \. 

Steiv'-ing,  pr.  par.  or  a.    [Strive,  v.] 

*StriV'-ing-l3^,  odu.  \^^n%,  striving ;  -ly,^  In' 
a  striving  manner;  witii  gieat  exertions  or 
etlbrU. 

etrix,  s.  [Lat.,  frnni  Gr.  orpt^  (strix)  =  orpt'-yf 
(si'-iuf/a;)  =  ail  owl,  lit.,  the  screeclier,  from 
cTpt^iu,  Tpi'[,u>  (sfriso,  £riw)  =  to  screecii,  to 
Ecrcani.] 

Ornithology : 

*1.  A  genus  founded  by  Linnseus,  contain- 
ing all  tlieowl'?  known  toliini.  Tliisgeii'is  wiis 
diviiled  by  Btisson,  who  made  Strix  struhtla 
(I.inn.),  tiie  Tawny  0«1  (the  Syniium  aluco 
of  some  aulhors),  tlie  typeofhia  genus  Strix 
[3],  and  the  S.  otns  (Linn.),  the  type  of  a  uew 
genus,  Asio,    (/6i5,  1S7(5,  p.  94-104.) 

t2.  A  p:entis  fnuniled  by  Savigny,  with  S. 
fiamviea  fLinn.),  the  Screech  Owl,  as  its  type. 
Fleming  fiave  to  tliis  I'ird  tlie  generic  nnme 
Aluco  (Latinised  fmm  Ital.  allucco,  probably 
by  G:iza,  the  trni.slator  of  Aristotle,  1503), 
and  defined  it  thus  :  13eak  sti'aight  i)t  base, 
decurveil  towards  point;  nnstrilsoval, oblique; 
facial  disc  laige  and  coniulete,  narrowing 
rapidly  below  the  eyes  towards  the  beak  ; 
au'litory  opening  sqnaie,  large,  furnished  with 
a  large,  neiirlv  rectangular  operculum  ;  wings 
long  and  ample  ;  tiid  shoiti.sli ;  legs  long  and 
slen'ler,  clothed  with  downy  feathei-s  to  tlie 
orig^in  of  tlie  toes ;  hind  toe  reversiiile;  bead 
smooth,  not  furnished  with  tnfts.  Very  many 
antlioi-s,  hotvever,  still  retain  the  name  Strix. 
This  genus  is  the  tyi>e  nf  tlie  Aluchie  section, 
in  which  the  hinder  margin  of  the  sternum  is 
entire  or  slightly  sitmateii,  the  keid  united 
with  the  furcula,  and  the  nianubrial  process 
absent;  the  beak  in  all  is  straight  at  the 
base,  and  the  daw  of  the  middle  toe  serrated 
on  the  inner  edge. 

3.  According  to  Brisson,  and  the  modern 
fcixonomists,  a  genus  of  Strigidae,  with  several 
species,  widely  distributed.  Bill  decurved 
from  the  base ;  nostrils  large  ;  faci;d  disk 
large  and  co  nplete  ;  ears  large  and  furnished 
in  front  with  a  large,  crescentic  operculum, 
broad  below,  tapering  above ;  wings  short  and 
rounded ;  tail  long,  concave  beneath  ;  legs 
and  toes  feathered;  head  large,  round,  and 
without  tufts.  The  genus  is  the  type  of  the 
Strigine  section,  in  which  the  hinder  margin 
of  the  sternum  is  chaiacterized  by  two  or 
four  more  or  less  deep  clefts.  This  section 
maybe  further  sub-divided  into  owls  which 
do,  and  owls  which  do  not  possess  an  oper 
culum. 

stream,  v.L  [Etym.  doubtful ;  perhaps  allied 
to  stream.] 

1.  To  wander  about  idly ;  to  roam,  to 
stroll. 

"  He  .  .  .  ttroamed  np  nnd  down  the  room."— Jfaii. 
D'Arblay:  Camilla,  bk.  iii ,  rli.  xx. 

2.  To  walk  with  long  strides.    {Prov.") 

Stroan,  v.i.  [Etym.  doubtfuL]  To  spout ;  to 
make  water.    (Scotch.) 

"  But  he  -wad  stan't  as  glad  to  see  him, 
Aud  tfroan'f  ou  fltautts  ou'  tiilltfcks  wi'  htm." 

Ourtu .  The  Tata  Dogi. 

Stro-bi-la,    «.     [Gr.   (rrpojSiAos  (^strohilos)^ 
anything  twisted  up,  a  fir-apple,  a  pine-cone ; 
tTTpe^M  (strepho)  =  to  twist,  to  turn.] 
Zoology : 

1.  A  mature  tapeworm,  with  its  generative 
segments.     [Proolottis,] 

2.  The  name  given  by  Sars  to  a  stage  in  the 
life-history  of  the  Lucernarida,  when  the 
hydra-tuba  developed  a  masn  of  reproductive 
zodids  arranged  somewhat  in  the  form  of 
a  pine-cone. 

Btrdb-i-l&'-ceotis  (ce  aa  sh),  a.  [Eng. 
strobiUa) ;  -aceova.\  The  same  as  Stbobili- 
FOBU  (q.v.X 

8trSb-i-lfia'-tlie§l,  8.  [Or.  orpiSjSiXo?  {stro- 
tdlos)  =  anything  twisted,  and  avtfoc  (anj!/u») 
=s.a  flower.] 


Bot. :  A  large  genus  of  Ruellieas.  Strdbil- 
anthcs  ftoGctdifollus,  growing  iu  Assam  and 
Burmah,  yields  a  valuable  blue  dye. 

strd'-bile,  stro-bi'-liis,  s.    [Strobila.] 

Botany  : 

1.  An  ament  converted  into  a  pericarp. 
{LiiinoiiLs)    [Cone,  1L  6.] 

2,  Any  similar  fruit. 

3.  An  imbricated  scaly  inflorescence. 

4,  Hard  scales  arising  from  spirally-arranged 
imbricated  flowers. 

stro-bil'-i-form»  a.     [Eng.  stroUU^   and 
form.]    ahaped  like  a  strobile. 

stro-bi'-line,  a.    [Eng.  stToUl{e);  adj.  suff. 
•iiie.]    l*er(;aiuiug  to  a  strobile  ;  cone-shaped. 

strob'-i-li-tes,  ».     [Mod.  Lat.  stroUl{us): 

-il£s.]  * 

PaZmobot.  :  A  provisional  genus  cf  fossil 
fruits.  Three  British  species  are  enu.neiuted 
by  Morris  :  one  trom  the  Upper  Greensan'i  of 
Wiltshire,  one  from  ihe  Lias  of  Lyme  Regis, 
and  one  Iroui  the  Pleistocene  of  KorlolU. 


stro-bi'-liis, 


[Strobile.] 


stro'-cat,  stro'-kal,  stro'-lile,  s.    [Etym. 
doubtful.] 

Glass:  A  shovel  for  frit,  sand,  Arc.  It  has 
turnr^d-up  edges  to  increase  its  holding 
capaci  ty. 

*  Strode,  a.    [Strude.] 

strode,  pret.  o/v.    [Stride,  Vi] 

Stroem'-ite.    *.       [After    Herr   Strocm,    of 
Sweden  ;  suif.  -ite  (Mia.)  ;  Ger.  stroiniL] 
Min. :  The  same  as  RaoDOCHBosiTE  (q,.v.). 

*  Strof,  pret.  o/v.    [Strive,  v.] 

Str6g'-an-6-vite,  s.  [AfrerCount  Stroganov ; 
suit,  -lie  {Min.);  Ger.  siroganowit.] 

Mill. :  An  altered  form  of  Scapolite  (q.v.), 
containing  carbonate  of  lime.  Found  at  Sludi- 
anka,  Traiisbuikal. 

*  strole,  v.t.    [Stboy.] 

*  stroi-er,  s.    [Stroveb.) 
stro'-kal.  s.    [Strocal.] 

*  stroke,  •  strook,  pret.  of  v.    [Strike,  u.] 

stroke,  *  stroak,   *  strok,  *  strook,  s. 

[A.S.  strojc^  ija.  t.  of  s/rican.  =  to  strike;  Ger. 
streich.] 
L  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  Literally : 

(1)  A  blow,  a  knock ;  the  striking  of  one 
body  against  another  ;  the  action  of  one  body 
upon  another  when  brought  into  sudden  con- 
tact with  it;  the  sudden  efJect  of  forcible 
contact ;  specif.,  a  blow  struck  by  means  of 
the  human  arm;  a  blow  with  a  weapon;  a 
hostile  blow. 

"  And,  with  hia  ax.  rerouted  stroRes  bestows 
On  tlio  stroiiii  diK)v8." 

/iri/Uen:  J'Crgil ;  ^Erteid  IL  65G. 

(2)  The  moment  of  striking  (ajiplied  to  a 
clock) ;  the  sound  of  a  clock  striking  the 
hours.    (Slialcesp. :  Pdcluxrd  III.,  iii.  2.) 

(3)  A  dash  in  writing  or  printing  ;  the  touch 
of  a  pen  or  pencil. 

"  But  linitittivo  strokes  cau  do'no  more 
Ttiitii  iileiise  the  vye."  C'ou/jjer  :  Talk,  L  426. 

*(4)  A  throlf,  a  pulsation,  a  beat. 

"Twenty  strokes  of  the  blood." 
""  Tennyson  :  Elaine,  718. 

(5)  A  caress,  a  stroking;  a  gentle  rubbing 
with  the  hand,  expressive  of  kinuuess. 

2.  Figuratively: 

(1)  The  agency  of  any  hostile  and  perniciotia 
power  ;  fatal  assault  or  attack. 

"  Daaed  u,m  T,  much  like  vnto  the  glae, 
Of  one  Btrikeii  with  dint  of  liglituiiiiig. 
Blind  with  the  stroke,  mid  tM-yiiig  hure  aDd  there.** 
WyiU  :  Laaisr  describing  kit  being  striken, 

(2)  A  sudden  attack  of  disease  or  affliction  ; 
calannty,  distress,  ndshap.    [^.] 

"Some  distresaful  stroke  that  ray  youth  suffered." 
Sluikesp. .-  Othello,  L  & 
•(3)  A  sudden  burst  or  flash. 

"  A  stroke  of  cruel  sunshine  on  the  cliff,'* 

Teitnt/san :  Princess,  iv.  6IS. 

(4)  A  touch  ;  an  effort ;« an  attempt.  (Usu- 
ally ill  a  good  sense :  as,  a  bold  stroke,  a 
master  stroke.) 


(5)  A  series  of  operations  :  as.  To  do  a  good 
^rolce  of  business. 

*  (6)  Power,  eflicacy,  influence, 

**  Ho  hrw  a  great  stroke  with  the  reader,  when  hft 
cnnileuin»  any  of  my  X'ueins,  tu  nialCG  the  world  have  a 
better  uiiiuluu  of  them."— Dry  den.    (Todd.)  ^ 

*  (7)  Appetite. 

"You  have  a  good  sfroaft with  yaxi,"— Swift :  Polite 
Cot>vc7'sation,  ii, 

II.  2'echnically : 

1.  Games:  The  act  of  striking  the  ball  with 
the  cue,  racket,  club,  &c.  (Used  in  biUiards, 
rackets,  tenuis,  golf,  (fee.) 

2.  Rowing: 

(1)  Tlie  sweep  of  an  oar. 

"  Finishing  the  stroke  with  a  ierk."— Field,  Sept  ^ 
18SG. 

(2)  The  stroke-oar  or  strokesman  of  a  boat. 

"  Strnhn  etiU  reqnirea  more  life,  his  fenther  also  it 
nnt  nlwuys  oa  clcir  as  it  uiight  be." —Field,  Maicti  6, 

1837. 

3.  Steam-eng. :  The  length  of  rectilinear  mo- 
tion of  a  piston,  pump-rod,  plunger,  flic.  The 
stroke  of  a  Aalve  is  culled  its  travel  or  throw. 

^  Stroke  of  paralysis  or  apoplexy : 
Pathnl. :  A  sudden  attack  of  paralysis  or 
apoplexy. 

stroke-oar,  5. 

Rowing :  Tlie  aftermost  oar  in  a  boat,  or  the 
rower  who  pulls  it ;  the  strokesman. 

Stroke,  *  stroak,  ^stroako,  v.t.  [A. So 
strdclan,  from  strda,  pa.  t.  of  strican  =  to 
strike  ;  Ger.  streic/ieln  =  to  stroke,  flora 
streichen  =  to  rub ;  Dut.  strooLen;  Dan.  stryge £ 
6w,  stryha.] 
L  Ordinary  Language ; 

1.  To  rub  gently  with  the  hand  to  express 
kinilness  or  alfection  ;  to  rub  gently  iu  one 
direction  ;  to  soothe. 

"  They  stroke  her  neck  ;  the  gentle  heifer  stands, 

And  her  neck  offers  to  their  struking  hands." 

(  fJryden :  Ovid  ;  Metatruirplioses  L 

2.  To  smooth  ;  to  rub  down. 

*'  And  then  another  pnuae  ;  and  then, 
Htrokhig  his  ItCHrd,  ha  said  a^ain." 

Longfellow  :  Wayside  Inn,    (Iiiterlade.| 

3.  To  ant  as  a  strokesman  to  or  in. 

"Bicknell,  who  has  hitherto  stroked  the  twat.**-* 
Fifld,  FelJ.  27,  1886. 

II.  Masonry :  To  work  the  face  of  a  stona 
so  as  to  produce  a  sort  of  fluted  surlace. 

1[  To  strolce  the  wrong  way  of  the  hair:  To 
rutfle,  to  annoy. 

strok'-er,  *  stroak'-er,  «.  [Eng.  stroTcet  y. ; 
-er.] 

1.  One  who  strokes  ;  specif.,  one  who  pre- 
tended to  cure  by  stroking  the  part  affected.. 

"They  will  remind  us  of  the  cures  worked  by  Great* 
rix  the  stroaker,  in  the  luemory  of  our  fathera  ;  and  ol 
those  performed  at  the  tomb  of  Ahbc  Farifi,  in  oui 
owu."—  Wai-burton :   tVorks,  vol.  x.,  acr.  27. 

*  2.  A  flatterer. 

strokes'-man,  a.    [Eng.  strolce,  s.,  and  man.\ 
Rowing :  The  man  who  pulls  the  aftermost 
oar,  and  thus  sets  the  time  of  the  stroke  to 
the  rest  of  the  crew  ;  the  stroke-oar. 

strok'-ing^,  *  stroak' -ing§i,  s.  pi.  [Stroke, 
v.]    The  last  milk  drawn  from  a  cow.     {Prov.) 

"The  cook  entertained  me  with  choice  bits,  the 
dairy-maid  with  atruakiugs."—timoUeU:  Rodm-ick  Ran' 
dom,  ch.  xl. 

stro'-kle,  s.    [Strocal.] 

stroll,  •  stroyle,  v.i.  [Etym.  doubtful. 
According  to  tikeat,  it  is  a  doublet  of  straggle^ 
being  a  frequent,  from  Dan.  stryge  =  to  stroll ; 
Sw.  stryka.]  To  rove  ;  to  wander  on  foot ;.  to 
ramble  leisurely  or  idly. 
"  'TiB  she  who  nightly  strolls  with  sauntering  jpace." 
Oay :  Trivia,  uL  'JG7. 

stroll,  8.  [Stroll,  v.]  A  wandering  on  foot ; 
a  leisurely,  idle  ramble. 

"  Making  treapiiss  of  this  nature  a  specific  offence,  to 
be  moie  severely  dealt  with  than  au  ordmary  stroll 
upon  alien  territory."— /"tdirf,  Seyt.  4,  1886. 

stroll'-er,  "^  stroul-er,  s.  '[Eng.  stroll ;  -er.) 
One  who  strolls  about ;  a  wanderer,  a  vagrant, 
a  vagabond  ;  specif.,  an  itinerant  or  strolling 
player. 

"  Your  fathers  (men  of  sense  and  honest  Iwwiera) 
Disdaiu'd  the  uiuuiuery  of  foreign  stroUv,  t." 

Fenton :  Prol.  to  Spartan  Dame. 

Stroll'-Ing^,  a.  [Stroll,  v.]  Wandering  about, 
itinerant;   not  st-aying  for  any  time  iu  one 
place.    (Especially  used  with  a^tor  or  player.) 
"'He  1b  a  (tro^/jfifr  actor,' said  the  lieutenant,  con- 
temptuously."—/Mctenj  .■  Pickwick,  ch.  iii. 


boil,  b£^;  pd^t,  Jdrb'l;  cat,  fell,  choms,  fhin,  benQh;  go,  gem;  tMn,  this;  sin,  a§;  expect,  ]ftLenoplion,  e^lst.    -ing. 
•cian^  -tiaa  =  sb^ii*  -tlon.  -sion  =  shuni  -tion.  -sioa ~  zliim.   -cions.  -tious.  -sious  =  shus.   -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  bel,  d$l. 
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Stroma— stronghand 


•trd'-ma  (pt.  stro'-ma-ta),  s.  [Gr.  (npSitia 
(fitivniu),  geiiit.  crTptifAaTos  {atromatos)  =:  a  bed.] 

1.  Aiuit.  :  A  layer,  bed,  or  strntuin. 

2.  Bot.:  A  tliallUH  (q.v.),  specially  the  snb- 
slAnce  ill  which  certain  peritUecia  or  fructify- 
ing cells  are  immersed. 

Btro-ma-te'-i-dsQ,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  lat.  stro- 
maic(its);  Lat.  feiii.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -id(e.] 

Jchlhij.  :  A  faiuily  uf  Acjiiithopterygii  Cotto- 
Bcoiiiluifoniies,  with  two  yeiiera,  Stroinateus 
and  Centiolophns.     Body  iibloiig  and  coni- 

£ressed,  covered  witli  very  small  scales  ;  eyes 
.tend  ;  dentition  feeble  ;  oesophatjus  armed 
with  numerous  horny,  bai'bed  processes ;  dor- 
sal single,  long,  without  distiuct  spinous  di- 
vision. 

efcro-ma'-te-us,  s.  fMod.  Lat,  from  Gr. 
cTpwfia  {stroma)  =  a  bed.] 

Tchthy.  :  The  typc-genu3  of  Stromateidge, 
with  tell  species,  from  tiopical  and  sub-tiopical 
seas.    There  are  no  venti'al  tins  in  the  ndult. 

•  Stro-m&t'-ic,  a.  [Gr.  o-TpwjitaTeii?  (stroma- 
teus)  =  a  eoveilet(pl.  patchwork),  from  (TTpto/xa 
(strfma)  =  a  bed.]  Miscellaneous  ;  composed 
of  dilferent  kinds. 

Btrd-zna-tol'-d-l^,  s.    [Gt.  orpw/ia  (stroma), 
gen  it.   ffTpw/iaTos   (stromatos)  =  &   bed;   sulf. 
•ologi/.] 
Geol. :  Stratigraphy  (q.v.). 

BtrSmb,  «.    [Strombds.] 

Zool. :  Any  individual  of  the  family  Strora- 
bidee  (q.v.),  tliough  some  authors  confine  the 
name  to  the  genus  Strombus  (q.v,).  The 
Strombs  are  very  active,  and  fped  on  cariinn. 
Strombus  gigas,  the  Fountain-shell  of  the  West 
Indies,  is  one  of  the  largest  living  shells, 
Binnetiriies  weighing  four  orfive  pounds.  Tliey 
are  imported  in  large  numbers  from  the 
Bahamas  for  the  manufacture  of  porcelain 
and  to  be  cut  into  cameoa.  (See  illustration 
under  Strombus.) 

tftrom.'-hX'AsB,  s.  Y>1.  [Mod.  Lat.  8tromb(2is) ; 
Lat.  fem.  pi.  adj.  sufT.  -lotce.] 

Zool.  d  Palteont. :  Wing-shells ;  a  family  of 
Biphonostoma  (q.v.).  Sliell  with  expanded 
lip,  deeply  notclied  near  canal ;  operculum 
cl:iw-shaped,  serrated  on  outer  edge.  Animal 
with  large  eyes  on  thick  pedicels,  from  tlie 
middle  of  which  the  slender  tentacle  arise ; 
foot  narrow,  ill-adapted  for  creeping  ;  lingual 
teeth  single ;  uncini  three  on  each  side. 
Genera.  Strombus,  Pteroceras,  Rostellaria, 
and  Seraphd.    They  commence  in  the  Lias. 

BtrSm-'bld'-i-'&in,  s.  [Mod.  I^at.,  from  strmn- 
Jn(3{q.v.),  and  Gr.  eTSos  (euios)  =  appearance.] 
Zool.  :  A  genus  of  Peritrichous  Infusoria, 
family  Haltenid*,  from  salt  and  fresh  water. 
Animalcules  free-swimming,  globose,  or  tur- 
binate. Their  movements  are  extremely  rapid 
and  iricgular. 

t  strom-bu'-li-form,  a.  [Mod.  Lat.  strom- 
htthts,  fiom  Lat.  stroiiihus (q.v.\  and  forma  = 
ibnn,  sliape.] 

1.  Bot. :  Twisted  in  a  long  spire,  so  as  to 
reseinlile  the  convolution  of  a  Stromb,  as  the 
legume  of  Accicia  strombvlifera. 

2.  Geol.  :  Shaped  like  a  top. 

Bbrdm'-bus,    s.      [Lat,  from  Gr.  (^^pdft^os 

(strumho^)  =  a  spiral  shell,  a  top.] 

1.  Zool. :  Strnmb ;  the  type-genus  of  Strom- 
tidie  (q.v.).  Shell  sub-venlricose,  tubercular 
©r  spiny;  sph'e  short;  aperture  lon<^,  with  a 
Bbort  canal  above,  truncated  below ;  outer  lip 
ozpauded,  lobed  above,  and  siuuated  uear  the 


STBOMBUS  aiGAS. 

notch  of  the  anteiior  canal.  Woodward  puts 
the  fiiwcies  at  sixty-live,  JromtheWestlmiies, 
Mediterranean,  Red  Sea,  India,  Manritius, 
China,  New  Zealand,  Pacific,  and  Westem 
Anierica.  Found  on  reefs  at  low  water, 
ranging  to  ten  fathoms. 


2.  Pft(eeon(. :  Five  siiecies  from  the  Chalk 
and  three  from  the  Miocene  of  the  south  of 
Europe. 

stro-mey'-er-Sne,  stro-m^y'-er-ite,   s. 

[After  StroiiiuytT,  tlie  discoverer  of  Cadmium  ; 
sutf.  -ine,  -ite  (Miii.).^ 

Mln. :  An  oithorhumbic  mineral,  but  occur- 
ring mostly  massive.  Hardness,  2'5  to  3  ;  sp. 
gr.  (}'2  to  6*3;  lustre,  metallic;  cohmr,  dark 
steel-gniy,  tarnishing  on  exposure ;  streak 
shining  ;  fracture,  sub-conchoidal.  Compos.  : 
sulphur,  15-8;  silver,  53-1;  copper,  31*1  = 
100,  corresponding  totiie  formula  AgS  +  CiiS. 
Occurs  wiLh  copper  pyrites  at  a  few  localities. 

Strom'-nite,  s.  [After  Stromness,  Orkneys, 
wljere  found ;  suff.  -He  (M'ui.).'] 

Mln.:  A  mineral  supposed  by  Thomson, 
wlio  desGiibed  it,  to  be  a  carbonate  of  stron- 
tium, barium,  aud  calcium.  Now  regarded  as 
a  mixtuie. 

*  strond,  *  stronde,  a-    [Strand,  s.] 

*  strond'-'ward,  adv.  [Mid,  Eng.  strond  = 
strand  ;  -wanL]  Towards  the  straud  ;  lu  the 
dii'ectiou  of  the  sti-and. 

"So  wiilkyiig  to  tbe  str<mdwird  we  bargcynyd  hy  tli« 
wey."  Chaucer :  S'ule  nf  Beryn. 

strong,  *  streng,  *  stronge,  a.  &  adv. 
[A.S.  strong,  stranij ;  cngn.  witli  Dut.  streng; 
Icel.  strangr;  Dan.  streng;  Sw.  Strang ;  Ger. 
streny  =  strict.  Fiom  tlie  same  root  as  dmin, 
strait,  straight,  stretch,  strict,  stringent,  strangUj 
&c.] 

A*  As  adjective: 

I.  Ordinary  iMngiiage ; 

1.  Having  jihysicnl  power  to  act;  having 
the  iiower  of  exerting  great  bodily  force ;  en- 
dowed with  strength  or  bodily  force ;  vigor- 
ous, robust. 

"Tbe  etrongat  bwly  shall  it  mnke  most  irenk.'* 

Ultalicsp.  :  Venua  *  AiionU,  l,14Sk 

2.  Having  ability  or  power  *o  bear  or  en- 
dure ;  having  physical  or  mental  passive 
power. 

3.  Firm,  solid,  compact ;  not  easily  broken. 

"  Tliougli  the  fihip  were  iiu  ttronger  than  n.  uiitahell." 
Shitkesp. :  Tempeai,  L  L 

4.  Acting  by  physical  force. 

"  II  by  ttronri  Imiid  you  offer  to  break  In." 

Slutketjj, :  drtntidy  oS  Error*,  111.  1. 

5.  Naturally  sound  orhealtliy  ;  hale,  hearty; 

not  readily  affected  by  disease. 


"  Better  ja  tlie  jioor,  being  Bouiid  mid  titrtma  in  con- 
etltvitioii,  than  a  rich  man  affliuted  iu  bis  uudy.' — 

£wi€3.  XXX,  14, 


6.  Able  to  sustain  attacks  ;  well  fortified. 


7.  Having  great  military  or  naval  forces ; 
powerful,  mighty. 

"  Poin]Tey  is  strong  at  aea." 

HliaKes/j.  :  Antony  i  Cleopatra,  1.  4. 

8.  Having  great  wealth,  means,  or  resources : 
as,  a  strong  linn. 

9.  Powerful  to  the  extent  of.  (In  a  relative 
sense  when  preceded  by  numerals.) 

"  8eTeu  tbousaiid  strong." 

aiiaki'ip. :  1  Ilenry  IT.,  I7. 1. 

10.  HavingfoTcefromrapidmotiou;  violent, 
forcible,  impetuous,  fierce. 

"How  long  shall  tbe  words  of  thy  month  Iw  like  A 
ftrong  wind  V'—Job  vili.  2. 

11.  Having  great  foi'ce,  vigour,  or  power,  as 
of  the  mind,  intellect,  or  other  faculty. 

"  Divert  srron^  minds  to  t)ic  course  of  altering  things.' 
Shakeep, :  Sonnet  113. 

12.  Having  great  jiower  to  act ;  furnished 
with  abilities  or  resources;  having  great  re- 
soui'ces ;  powerful,  miglity. 

"The  fiend  is  strong  within  hiTn," 

SJiakeap. :  Comedy  of  Errors,  It.  4. 

13.  Powerful,  forcibli^  cogent;  having  power 
to  make  a  deep  or  effectual  impression  on  the 
mind  or  imagination  ;  effectual,  impressive. 

"Strong  reasone  make  strong  actijiia.** 

SJutkcSp.:  King  John,  lil.  4. 

14.  Ardent,  eager,  zealous,  enthusiastic, 
strenuous :  as,  a  strong  partisan,  a  strong 
liberal. 

15.  Having  virtues  of  great  efficacy ;  having 
a  particular  quality  in  a  high  degree. 

"  This  poison  ie  so  ttrong  and  Tiolent." 

Chaiicer:  C.  T..  12.795. 

16.  Full  of  Spirit ;  intoxicating,  heady  :  u, 
strong  liquor. 

17.  Affecting  the  senses  forcibly  :  as, 

(1)  Affecting  the  sight ;  disagreeably  or 
forcibly  bright ;  glaring :  as,  a  strong  lighL 


(2)  Arrecting  the  taste  forcibly  :  as,  a  sinrng 
flavour  of  onmus. 

(3)  Ad'ectiug  the  smell  powerftilly:  a^  a 
strong  odour. 

18.  Ofa  high  degree;  great,  violent,  earnest 

"  So  strong  n.  liklug."    Shtikesp.  :  As  Fum  LiJce  H,  i.  3l 

19.  Substantial,  solid  ;  notof  easy  digestion. 

"  strong  meat  beloiifeth  to  them  that  are  ol  tuU 
Age." — Hebrews  v.  Vi. 

20.  Loud,  ijouerful. 

"  He  cried  with  a  strong  voice."— ^f^  htKI.  2. 

*  21.  Well-established,  valid,  conHriuedi 
not  easily  fivcrthi-own  or  altered. 

"  An  nngodly  custom  grown  strong  was  kept  as  a 
law."— tKiM^om  xiv.  IG. 

*  22.  Having  great  force ;  forcibly  exp 
pressed  ;  comprising  much  in  few  woj'ds. 

"  Like  her  sweet  roiue  Is  thy  hiirinonious  song. 
At)  high,  as  sweet,  as  e.i8y,  aud  as  strong." 

Smith.    {TodA.} 

23.  Numerous,  large  :  as,  a  strong  muster. 
II,  Technically : 

1.  Covim.  :  Tending  npwards  in  price; 
rising  :  as,  a  strong  market. 

2.  Gram. :  Applied  to  inflected  words  when 
the  inflection  is  edected  by  intei-nal  vowel* 
change,  and  not  by  addition  of  a  s.vllahle  •  tliua 
swim,  swam,  swinn,  is  a  strong  verb.    [WeaicJ 

B.  As  adv. :  Strongly. 

TI  To  go  (or  come)  it  strong:  To  do  anything 
with  energy  or  force.    (Slung.) 

1  Strong  is  largely  used  in  composition,  tha 
meanings  of  the  cnm[ionnds  being  in  most 
cases  self-explanatory,  as  strong-hacktd,  strong* 
smelling,  strong-voiced,  &c. 

*  strong-barred,  a.  Shut  with  Gtrong 
bolts.    (Shahesp. :  King  John,  ii.) 

^  strong-based,  a.  Stamling  npon  a 
firm  fuundotion.    (Shalicsp. :  'Tempest,  v.) 

*  Strong-be&icged,  a.  Besieged  by  a 
strongfoi-ce.  (Skahesp.:  liape of  Luerece,  1,429.) 

*  strong-bonded,  a.  Imposing  a  strong 
obligation. 

Strong-fixed,  a.    Firmly  established. 
"  Strong.fixed  is  tlie  lioiise  of  Laiitnster." 

laiakeap.  :  i  Ucnrv  IV.,  II.  6. 

strong-firamed,  a.  Possessed  of  a  strong 
frame  of  body. 

"  Tilt,  J  am  strong-framed,  he  cannot  imvaU  wifjl 
■mt."-~iihakuitp. :  liU^hard  HI.,  i.  A, 

Strong-bold,  s.    [Strong  iTOLD.] 

*  Strong-jointed,   a.     Having    strong 

liinh^. 

"  0  well-knit  Sjiinann  !  ttrong-Jolnfetl  Sftinmn  I" 

eiJialcvsp.  :  Love'n  Labour's  L»at,  L  & 

*  Strong-knit,  a.    Firmly -joined  or  com>- 

pacted. 

"  larjre  proportion  of  his  strong-krHf  Itmb*." 

khakeep.  :  1  Eeuru  V£^^8t 

Strong-man's  weed,  a. 

Bat. :  Petiveria  aXliacca. 
Strong-minded,  a. 

1,  Having  a  strong  or  vigorous  mind. 

"  Catharine,  clever,  Mtrong-minOfd.  Intrepid,  and 
GODseious  of  lier  power,  refused  to  Bilr,"—JJacaulmff : 
J/istEng..c]i.\l 

2.  Not  womanly  orfeminine;  no*,  according 
to  female  chariicteror  manners.  (Applied  to 
women  claiming  equality  with  men.) 

Strong  -  room,  s.  A  flre-proof  end 
burglar-prool'  room  in  which  valuiibles  are 

deposited  for  safety. 

Strong-sand,  5. 

Founding:  Saiid  containing  a  large  quantity 
of  clay,  and  therefore  tenacious. 

Strong-set,  u.    Firmly  set  or  compacted. 

*  strong-siding,  a.  strongly-siding  with 
or  supporting. 

"  Attended 
By  a  ttrona-Hdt'.iff  champion." 

Milton:  Comus,  213. 

*  strong-tempered,  o.  Very  hard  :  as, 
strong-tenvpered  steel. 

Strong- waters,  5.  pZ.  Bistilled  or  ardent 
spirits ;  foj-inerly  applied  to  acids. 

"Yet  In  reeltlug  of  inetala,  when  thej  hare  beoi 
calcined  fomitrly  by  fire  or  strong-watPTs,  there  ll 
good  use  of  additiuoents,  as  of  bums,  iartar,  aruicmla^ 
aud  saltpetre." — Bacon  :  Physiol.  Rem.,  y.  11&. 

•  Strong,  pa.  par.    [String,  ».] 

*  strong'-hand,  s.     [Eng.   ttrongt   a.,  and 
hand.]    Violence  ;  suxwrior  force. 

"  Another  wonld  thrust  him  ont  by  ttrongJunnd."'^ 
Spenser:  State  ^f  Ireland. 


I&te,  £it,  f^e,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camels  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  s'ire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pfi^ 
or,  wov^  vr^lt,  work,  whd,  son;  mute,  ciib,  ciire,  onite,  cor,  riUe,  full;  try>  Syrian,    sa,  oo  =  e;  ey  =  a;  49  =  kw. 
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ttrong'-hold,  s.  [Eng.  strong,  a.,  and  Iwld.] 
A  fortress,  a  fastuess,  a  furtitled  place,  a  place 
of  security. 

Btrdng'-Ssb,  a.  [Eng.  strong,  a. ;  -isTt.] 
Rather  strong ;  somewhat  strong. 

"Those  included  a  atrongish  contingent  from 
Ohatbam,"— /^eid,  Feb.  33, 1887. 

Stroug'-l^,  adv.    [Eng.  strong,  a. ;  -ly.J 

1.  In  a  strong  manner  ;  with  force,  strength, 
or  power. 

"  Shooke  ao  stronffly."  Spenser:  P.  Q.,  I.  xil. 

2.  With  parts  strong  and  well  put  together : 
as,  a  house  strongly  built. 

3.  Firmly  ;  in  such  a  manner  as  not  to  be 
easily  shuken  or  moved. 

"  You  are  ao  strongly  in  my  purpose  bred." 

Sliakesp.  :  Sonnet  112. 

1.  Bo  as  to  be  able  to  resist  attack. 

"  DuuBinaue  he  ttronglu  fortiflea." 

Shakesp. :  Macbeth,  v.  2. 

5.  In  a  high  degree ;  greatly,  much, 
Violently. 

"  'Twill  stir  him  atronglp." 

Shakes]}. :  Bvnry  YIIL,  ill.  2. 

6-  Vehemently,    forcibly,    eagerly ;     with 
energy  or  earnestness. 
7.  In  large  numbers. 

•tron'-gylG,  s.  [Stronoylus.]  Any  indi- 
vidual of  the  family  Strongylidie  (q.v.) 

■tron'-gyr-i-dsB,  s.  'pl,  [Mod.  Lat.  stron- 
gylitis);  Lat.  fern.  pl.  adj.  sutf.  -id(e.] 

Zool.  :  A  familyof  Nematoidea(q.v.).  Body 
round,  sometimes  much  elongated  and  fili- 
form ;  mouth  round,  oval,  or  triangular, 
frequently  very  large,  naked  or  armed  with  a 
horny  pharyngeal  armature ;  tail  of  male 
furnished  with  a  bursa,  usually  emitting  two 
spicules ;  in  some  tlie  bursa  is  replaced  by 
two  divergent  membranous  lobes.  Cobbold 
{Entozoa,  p.  83)  enumerates  the  following 
genera :  Strongylus,  Eustrongylus,  Sclero- 
8toraa(=  Syngamus),  Dnclimius,  Pi'ostheco- 
caster,  Stenurus,  Diaphanocephalus,  Steplia- 
Burus,  Deletrocephalus,  and  Dicentroeephalus. 
[Sclerostoma.] 

•bron -g^-liis,  s.  [Gr.  orpo-yyuAo?  (strongulos) 
=  round,  rounded.] 

Zool. :  The  type-genus  of  Strongylidae  (q.v.), 
with  the  chief  characters  of  the  family.  The 
number  of  species  has  been  variously  esti- 
mated by  different  authorities.  Strongyhis 
ironchialis  (the  female  an  inch  long,  the  male 
half  that  size)  infests  the  bronchial  glands  in 
man.  S.  (Evstrongylus)  gigas,  is  the  largest 
known  euto-parasite,  the  male  measuring 
from  ten  inches  to  a  foot  in  length,  the  female 
attainingalengthofoverthreefeet ;  itattacks 
mau  and  the  lower  animals.  S.  micrums 
infests  the  calf,  S.  contortus  the  sheep,  and 
B.  amiatiis  the  horse.  S.  q^iadridentatus  = 
Sderostoma  ditodenale.     [Sclerostoma.] 

fltron'-ti-a  (ti  as  sta),  s.    [Strontian.] 

Chem. :  [Strontium-oxide]. 

•tron'-ti-an  (ti  as  shi),  s.  &  cl  [After 
Strontian,  Xrgyleshire,  where  first  found.] 

A.  As  subst. :  A  name  sometimes  given  to 
Btrontia. 

B.  As  adj. :  Pertaining  to  strontia ;  con- 
tfsting  of  strontia. 

strontian-yellow,  s.  A  solution  of 
Btrontia,  added  to  chromate  of  potash.  It  ii 
pale  canary,  and  is  a  permanent  colour. 

Sferon'-ti-an-ite  (ti  as  shi),  s.  Eng.  sfron- 
Han;  suff* -i(e  (Min.);  Fr.  strontiane  carbon- 
atee ;   Ger.  strontianit,  strontian.} 

Min. :  An  orthorhombic  mineral  belonging 
to  the  group  of  anhydrous  carbonates.  Hard- 
ness, 3*5  to  4 ;  sp.  gr.  3-605  to  3713 ;  lustre, 
Titi-eous ;  colour,  white,  gray,  yellowish, 
Shade  of  green  occasionally  ;  transparent  to 
translucent ;  brittle.  Compos.  :  carbonic 
acid,  29-8 ;  strontia,  70-2  =  100,  which 
eorresponds  with  the  formula  SrOC02. 

Btr6n-tl-&n-6-c^r-9ite  (ti  as  shi)>  «• 

[Eng.  strontian ;  o  connect.,  and  calcite.] 

Uin. :  A  variety  of  calcite  in  which  a  part 
•f  the  calcium  is  replaced  by  strontium. 

*8trdn'-ti-tes,  s.     [Eng.  stront(ian);  4tea.] 
Chem. :  The'  name  given  by  Hope  to  the 
metallic  element  afterwards  named  Strontia 
(q.v.),  by  Klaproth. 


Stron-tit'-ic,  a.  [Eng.  stront(ites) ;  -itic] 
Pertaining  to  strontia,  or  strontium. 

stron'-ti-um  (or  ti  as  shi),  a.  [Latinized 
from  strontian  (q.v.).] 

*  CJievi. :  A  didd  metallic  element,  symb.  Sr. 
at  wt.,  S7'5,  sp.  gr.  2-5418;  discovered  by 
Crawfurd  in  17S7,  in  the  native  carbonate  of 
strontium,  and  obtained  in  tlie  metfiilic  state 
by  Davy  in  180S.  It  is  now  easily  obtained 
by  the  electrolysis  of  the  fused  cliloride,  or 
by  fusing  the  chloride  with  an  alloy  of  sodium 
and  lead.  It  has  a  yellow  colour  like  that  of 
calcium,  and  acts  similarly  to  it  when  heatsd 
in  chlorine,  oxygen  &c.,  or  when  thrown  on 
water.  The  salts  of  strontium  colour  the 
blowpipe  flame  a  carmine  red. 

Tf  Strontium-carbonate  =  strontianite;  stron- 
tium-sulphate =  velestite. 

Strontium-bromide,  s. 

Chem. :  SrBro.  Prepared  by  heating  a  solu- 
tion of  the  carbonate  in  liydrobroniic  acid. 
It  separates  from  its  aqueous  solution  in  long 
needles  containing  three  molecules  of  water, 
is  slightly  soluble  in  alcohol,  easily  in  water. 

Strontium-chloride,  s. 

Chem. :  SrCl2.  Produced  by  heating  anhy- 
drous strontia  in  a  stieam  of  chlorine.  It 
crystallizes  from  water  in  deliquescent 
needles  or  prisms,  which  dissolve  easily  in 
water  and  but  slightly  in  alcohol. 

Strontium-hydrate,  s. 

Chem. :  SrHsO^  =  Sr"O,H20.  A  crystalline 
compound  produced  by  the  direct  union  of 
water  with  strontium  oxide.  It  has  a  great 
attraction  for  carbonic  acid. 

Strontium-nitrate,  s. 

Cliem. :  Sr(N03)i.  Prepared  by  dissolving 
the  native  carbonate  in  nitric  acid,  liltering 
the  solution  and  evaporating  until  a  pellicle 
begins  to  form  on  the  surface.  It  crystallizes 
in  anhydrous  octahedrons  ;  slightly  soluble 
in  cold,  very  soluble  in  boiling  water.  Chiefly 
used  in  the  preparation  of  red  fire  (q.v.): 

Strontium-oxide,  s. 

Chem.  :  SrO.  Strontia.  Prepared  by  heat- 
ing strontium  niti-ate  to  redness.  It  is  a 
giayish-white,  porous  mass,  having  an  alka- 
line taste  and  reaction;  sp.gr.,  3-4,  infusible 
and  not  volatile.  When  moistened  with 
water  it  behaves  like  lime,  becoming  hot  and 
crumbling  to  a  powder. 

*strook,  ^strooke,  pret.  of  v.    [Strike,  v.] 

^Stroot,  v.i.  [Strut,  v.]  To  swell  out,  to 
strut.    {Chapman. ) 

strop  (I),  s.  [The  older  form  of  strap  (q.v.).] 
A  strap ;  specif.,  a  razor-strop. 

strop  (2),  s.  [O.  Fr.  strope  =  the  loop  whereby 
the  09.r  of  a  skiff  hangs  to  the  thowle  (Cot- 
grave)  ,-  Fr.  etrope,  estrope  =:  a  strop,  from  Lat. 
stroppns,  struppiis  =  a  band.  ] 

1.  Naut. :  A  rope  spliced  into  a  circular 
form  to  seize  around  a  block  for  hanging  it. 

2.  Rope-maldng :  A  rope  with  an  eye  at  each 
end,  used  in  twisting  strands. 

strop,  v.t.  [Strop  (1),  s.]  To  sharpen  with 
or  on  a  strop. 

"  stropping  a  razoi  appears  a  T«Ty  simple  affair." — 
f^eld,  March  19,  18B7. 

Stro'-phe,  s.    [Gr.  =  a  turning.] 

1,  Gr.  Drama :  The  turning  of  the  chorus 
fi'om  the  right  to  the  left  of  the  orchestra,  the 
return  being  the  antistrophe ;  the  part  of  a 
choral  ode  sung  during  the  act  of  so  turning  ; 
hence,  in  ancient  lyric  poetry,  a  term  for  the 
former  of  two  corresponding  stanzas,  the 
latter  being  the  antistrophe.  The  term  is 
sometimes  used  in  relation  to  modern  poetry, 

2.  Bot. :  The  spirals  formed  in  the  develop- 
ment of  leaves. 

stro'-phic,  a.  [Eng.  strode);  -«:.]  Relating 
to  or  consisting  of  strophes. 

strd-phi-6'-l^,  «.    [Strophiole.) 

strd'-phi-6-late,  stro'-phi-o-lat-ed,  «. 

[Eng.  strophiol{e) ;  suff.  -ate,  -ated.^ 
Bot. :  Surrounded  by  protuberances. 

strd'-phi-ole,   *strd-phi-6'-la,  s.     [Lat. 

strophiohim  =  a.  small  wreath  or  chaplet, 
dimin.  from strophium;  Gr.  <rTp64>i.ov(sirophion) 
=  a  band,  stay,  or  stomacher.] 


Bot. :  A  tubercle  surrounding  the  hilura  ot 
some  seeds.  It  proceeds  from  the  testa,  in- 
dependent of  the  mieropyie,  or  funiele.  Ex- 
ample, Viola.    Called  also  a  Caruncle. 

Stroph'-d-diis,  s.  [Gr.  arpo^o^  (strophos)  =  B 
twisted  band,  and  oSov^  (pdous)  =  a  tooth.] 

Ichthy. ;  A  genus  of  Cestraciontidge,  ranging 
from  the  Lower  Lias  to  the  Chalk. 

stro-phom'-e-na,  s.  Gr.  crTp6<}to<:  (stropJws) 
=  a  twisted  baud  or  cord,  and  firjvTn  (mene)  = 
the  moon.] 

PaJcBont. :  A  genus  of  Orthidse ;  shell  semi- 
circular, widest  at  the  hinge  line ;  concave- 
convex  radiately  streaked  ;  ventral  valve  with 
an  angular  notch.  Known  species,  129;  from 
the  Lower  Silurian  to  the  Carboniferous. 

t  stroph-o-men'-i-dsa,   s.  pl.     (Mod.  Lat, 
strophomen(a) ;  fem.  pl.  adj.  suff.  -idee.] 
Palceont. :  A  synonym  of  Orthidse  (q.v.). 

Stroph'-U-liis,  s.  [Dimin.  from  Lat.  strophus; 
Gr.  CTTpo^os  (strophos)  =  a  twisted  band.] 

Pathol.  :  Redgum,  Tooth-rash ;  an  eruption 
of  minute  hard,  slightly-red  pimples,  clus- 
tered and  scattered,  affecting  infants  or 
young  children.  The  largest  number  of  pim- 
ples are  on  the  face  and  tlie  neck.  It  arises 
from  irritation  of  the  stomach,  and  has  been 
supposed  by  some  to  be  lichen  modified  by 
the  delicate  skin  of  the  infant  aflfected.  The 
irritation  is  slight,  and  the  disease  not  dan- 
gerous. Unimportant  variations  have  led  to 
the  establishment  of  the  species  Strophulus 
intertinctus,  S.  confert^ts,  S.  candidus,  and  S. 
volaticus. 

*  stross'-ers,  s.  pl.  [A  corrupt,  of  tr<yusen 
(q.v.).]     Tight  drawers  or  breeches. 


Stroud,  s.  [Etym.  doubtful ;  perhaps  from 
Stroud,  in  Gloucestershire,  where  flannel  and 
cloth  are  manufactured  in  large  quantities.] 
A  kind  of  coarse  blanket  or  garment  of  stroud- 
ing  worn  by  the  Indians  of  North  America. 

Stroud'-iug,  s.    [Stroud.] 

Fabric :  A  coarse  kind  of  cloth  employed 
in  the  trade  with  the  North  American  Indiana; 
materials  for  strouds. 

*  strout,  *  stroute,  *  strowt-yn,  v.i.  &  t 
[Strut,  v.] 

A.  Intransitive : 

1.  To  swell,  to  puff. 

"  HiB  liera  strouted  as  a  fanne  large  and  brode.* 
Chaucer :  C.  T.,  8,81* 

2.  To  Strut. 

3.  To  make  a  disturbance :  to  brag.  (Have» 
lok.  1,779.) 

B.  Trans. :  To  swell ;  to  puff  out ;  to  ex- 
aggerate. 

"  An  historical  truth,  no  ways  strouted,  nor  mads 
greater  by  laiiguage."— Bacon  .•  War  with  Spain. 

Strove,  pret.  ofv.    [Strive,  v.) 

*  strow,  u.    (Strow,  -y.]    Loose,  scattered.i 

Strow,  v.t.     [Strew.]    To  strew,  to  scatter. 

"  With  olives  ever  green  the  ground  is  strotaed." 

Dryden :  Ovid  ;  Metamorphoses  vilL 

*  Strowl,  V.i.    [Stroll,  v.] 

*  Str6^,  *  stroie,  v.t.  [A  contmct  of  destrojf 
(q.v,).]    To  destroy. 

"  Her  itore  waa  stroyed  with  the  floode." 

Wyat :  Meane  i  Sure  JSetat^ 

"Str^Sr-al,  8.  [Eng.  stroy;  -all.]  A  wastd- 
all,  a  spendthrift.    X^'^^^'''-) 

*  str63K-er,  *  str^'-er,  s.  [Eng.  stroy;  -er.} 
A  destroyer. 

"  The  drake,  stroter  of  his  owne  hlnde.* 

Chaucer:  limmf-tg  qf  Fmtlm. 

Struck,  pret.  &  pa.  par.  ofv.    [Strike,  #.] 

struck-measure,  s.  A  measure,  ae  of 
dry  goods,  in  which  tlie  top  is  levelled  with  a 
strike.    [Strike,  s.,  II.  1.] 

Struck'-en,  pa.  par,  ofv.    [Strike,  v.] 

strfic'-tu-ral,  a.     [Eng.   structitr(e) ;   -aL) 

Pertaining  to  structure. 

strnctnral-planes,  s.  pL 

Geol. :  Planes  produced  in  the  structure  of 
rocks,  either  on  a  large  scale  by  faulting,  or 
on  a  small  one  by  fissure  or  lamination. 


b6il,  boy;  pout,  j6wl;  cat,  9ell,  chorus,  9hin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as;  expect,  Xenophon,  e^ist.   ph  =  C 
-4^aii,  -tian  —  sh^A.   -tion,  -sion  =  shun;  -{ion,  -sion ~  zhuzu    -clous,  -tious,  -sious  —  shus.   -ble»  -die,  4c  =  bfl,  d^L 
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Struc'-ture,  s.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  structura  =  a 
building;  prop,  feiii.  sing,  of  structwnts,  fut. 
part,  of  8tmo  =  to  build  ;  cogn.  with  Goth. 
atrmtjaii;    Ger.   streuen  =  to  strew,  to  lay.] 

[fciTREW.] 

•  1.  The  act  of  building ;  construction  or 
erection  of  buildings. 

"  His  Sun  builds  on,  and  never  is  content. 
Till  the  laat  farthing  ia  in  structu/re  spent." 

Lryden.    [Todd.) 

2.  A  building  of  any  kind ;  more  especially, 
a  building  of  some  considerable  size  or  pre- 
teusions ;  an  edihce. 


3.  Manner  of  building  or  construction ; 
form,  make,  construction. 

"  Seneca  describes  his'  baths  to  bave  been  bo  mean  a 
Oructure" — Cowley  :  Bssayg  ;  HoUtude. 

*i.  Figure,  outline,  form. 

"  An  idol  that  Iphthima  did  present 
la  structure  of  her  every  lliieanient" 

CluLpmaji :  Somer ;  Odyssey  W. 

5.  The  arrangement  of  the  parts  in  a  whole, 
|ffi  of  tlte  elements  of  a  sentence  or  paragraph ; 
the  ari-angfiment  of  the  constituent  particles 
pf  any  substance  or  body. 

"  Insight  Into  the  structure  and  constitution  of  the 
terragueouB  globe."—  Woodward. 

6.  Manner  of  organization ;  the  manner  in 
fphich  the  different  organs  or  parts,  as  of 
jnimals  or  vegetables,  are  arranged. 

%  Structure  of  rocks : 

Mill.  &  Petrol. :  The  arrangement  of  the 
ijrauides  in  a  mineral  or  rock. 

8rf rific'- tured,  a.  [Eng.  structur(e) ;  -ed.] 
Having  a  regular  organic  structure. 

8truti'-ture-less,  a.  [Eng.  structure;  -less.] 
Devoid  of  structure. 

"  \yri)idB  of  darting  dots  of  structureless  Jelly  seem 
to   bt\  gliuiclng  about." — Scrib-ner't  Magazine,  Jiuie, 

1877,  p.  159. 

•»tru6'-tu-rist,  s.  [Eng.  structmie) ;  -ist.'\ 
One  v.\\Q  makes  structures ;  a  builder,  a  con- 
Btructoi-. 

*Strud&.  *  Strode,  s.  [Etym.  doubtful.] 
A  stock  of  breeding  mares  ;  a  stud.    (Bailey.) 

Btriig'-glo,  *strog-el,  *strog-eU,  *strog- 
gell,  *j«ftrogle,  *strug-sel,  *strugle, 

v.i.  (^tyin  doubtful.  According  to  Skeat 
Mid.  Eng.  sirogden  is  a  softened  form  for 
strolcelen,  a  frequent,  from  strike  (q.v.).] 

1.  To  m£',  Ke  efforts  with  a  twisting  or  with 
Ifloveuieutu  of  the  body. 

"Sttuggling  in  blood  the  savage  lies." 

Scott :  Cadyow  Cattle. 

2.  To  mate  great  efforts  ;  to  labour  hard  ; 
to  strive  with  effort. 

"  She  strugyleth  and  atrlvetb  to  get  up  and  to  breake 
Itfwae  iu  vain."— Tyndall :  H'orftea,  p- 186. 

3.  To  labour  in  pain,  anguish,  difficulty,  or 
disti'ess  ;  to  Xjo  in  pain  or  agony. 

4.  To  contend,  to  vie. 

"  The  Bunbiuins  soupht  tbe  Court  of  Guard, 
And,  ttruottling  with  the  smoky  air, 
Deadened  tbe  torchea'  yellow  glare." 

Scott :  Lady  oj  the  Lake,  tL  iL 

Btrii^-gle*  s.    tSTRtroGLE,  v.] 

1.  A  violent  ellort  or  series  of  efforts  with 
contortions  of  li'ie  body ;  agonized  effort ; 
Ogony. 

"The  uneasy  strujgles  of  a  man  fast  bound  and 
fettered."—  Waferla.t.'d :  iYorks,  iv.  54. 

2.  A  forcible  and  strong  effort  to  obtain  an 
(Object  or  to  avert  un  evil ;  an  effort. 

"Then  came  adesp^ipte  struggle  for  a  tremendous 
Btake."—iJacaulai/ :  Kist.  Eng.,  ch.  vi. 

3.  Contest,  conte/tion,  strife:  as,  asfrugigte 
t>etween  troops. 

^  Struggle  for  existence : 
Biol.  :  A  term  iiiiroduced   by  Darwin  to 
j     signify  the  result  of  the  increase  of  animal 
L     life  in  a  gi'eater  ratio  than  the  means  of  sub- 
]     fiistence. 

"All  organic  beings,  ■without  exception,  tend  to  in- 
create  at  bo  high  a  ratic^  that  no  diatriot,  no  station, 
not  even  the  -whole  suriace  of  the  land  or  the  whole 
ocean,  would  hold  the  progeny  of  a  single  pair  after  a 
certain  number  of  generhnions.  The  inevitable  result 
Is  an  ever-recurriug  struggle  for  existence," — Darwin : 
Variation  of  Animats  &  I'iantt,  i.  5. 

Starug'-gler,  s.  [Eng.  struggt(e),  v. ;  -er.]  One 
who  struggles,  striven,  or  contends. 

"  Often  she  cast  a  kind  admiring  glance 
On  the  bold  utrtuigler  for  delight." 

Buckingharnshi.re :  Ode  on  Brutus. 

BtruU,  c.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  A  bar  so  placed 
as  to  resist  weight. 


Striim,  v.t.  &  %.    [A  word  of  imitative  origin.] 

A.  Tra^isitive: 

1.  To  play,  as  on  a  stringed  instrument, 
noisily  and  unskilfully. 

"The  ability  to  strum  a  few  airs  on  the  piano"— 
Daili/  Telegraph,  April  1, 1886. 

2.  To  affect,  by  playing  noisily  and  unskil- 
fully on  a  stringed  instrument. 

"  To  strum  my  father  to  sleep  after  a  fox-chase." — 
Sheridan :  School/or  ScatidaZ,  li.  1. 

B.  Intrans.  :  To  play  noisily  and  unskil- 
fully on  a  stringed  instrument ;  to  thrum. 

stru'-ma  (pi.  stru -mse),  s.   [Lat.  =  a  scrof- 
ulous tumour.] 

1.  Botany : 

(1)  A  swelling  or  protuberance  where  the 
petiole  meets  the  lamina  of  a  leaf,  as  in 
Mimosa  sensitiva. 

(2)  A  dilatation  or  swelling  on  one  side  at 
the  base  of  the  spomngia  of  some  mosses, 

2.  Pathol.  :  External  scrofula,  attended  by 
glandular  swellings,  extensive  ulcerations,  and 
indolent  abscesses.  Called  also  King's  evil 
and  tabes  glandularis. 


[Struma.]    The  same   as 


stru-mS-t'-ic,  a. 
Stbumobe  (q.v.). 

Stru'-mi-form,  a.  [Lat.  struma,  and  forma 
=  form.]  Having  the  form  or  appearance  of 
a  struma. 

strum'-ming,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.    [Strdm.] 
A,  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  <&  partidp.  at^, :  (See 
the  verb). 
C.  As  substantive : 

1.  The  act  of  one  who  strums. 

2.  The  noise  made  by  one  who  strums. 

"  Guitars  and  every  other  sort  of  strumming,^ 

Byron :  Beppo,  IL 

stru'-mose,  stru'-moiis,  a.    [Struma.] 

1.  Bot. :  Covered  with  protuberances. 

2.  Pathol. :  Scrofulous.    There  are  struvwus 
abscesses,  a  strumous  diathesis,  &c. 

Stru'-moiis-Iiess,  s.  [Eng.  strumo^is ;  -ness.'l 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  strumous. 

strum'-pet,  ^strom-pet,  *  stroxn-pett, 
*  strum-pete,  s.  &  a.  [A  nasalized  form 
from  O.  Er.  strupe,  stvpre ;  Lat.  stiiprum^ 
dishonour,  violation ;  cf.  Ital.  sirupare,  stu- 
prare  ;  Sw.  estrupart  estuprar  =  to  ravish.] 
A.  .4s  s^ibst. :  A  prostitute,  a  harlot. 

"  I  am  no  strumpet ;  but  of  life  aa  bouesti 
Aa  you  that  thus  abuse  ine." 

ShaJcesp.  '  Othello,  T.  1. 

•B.  As  adj. :  Like  a  strumpet ;  false,  incon- 
stant 

"  The  strumpet  wind." 

Shakesp.  :  Alerchant  of  Venice,  il.  6. 

* Strum'-pet,  v.t.    [Strumpet,  s.] 

1.  To  debauch.    {Shakesp. :  Comedy  of  Errors, 
iL2.) 

2.  To  call  or  give  the  reputation  of  a  strum- 
pet to ;  hence,  to  belie,  to  slander. 

"  Fenthea,  poor  Penthea's  name  is  Ktrumpeted." 

Ford  :  Broken  Beart,  iv.  2. 

*  strfim'-strum,  s.  [A  redup.  of  strum 
(q.v.).]  A  rude  musical  instrument,  a  tom- 
tom. 
!  "  The  strtiimtrvnn  is  made  somewhat  like  a  cittern ; 
most  of  tliose  that  the  Indians  use  are  made  of  a  large 
gourd  cut  iu  the  niidat,  and  a  thin  board  jald  over 
the  hollow,  and  which  is  ffl^teued  to  the  sides;  this 
serves  for  the  belly,  over  which  the  strings  are  placed." 
— Dumpier :  Voyages  (an.  1684). 

Stru'-mu-lose,  a.       [A  dimin.  of  stmm<ms 

(q.v.)-] ' 

Bot. :  Furnished  with  a  small  struma. 

Strung,  pret.  &  pa.  par.    [String,  v.] 

strunt,  v.i.  [A  nasalized  form  of  strut  (q.y.).'] 
To  walk  sturdily  or  pompously  ;  to  strut. 
(Scotch.) 

Strunt,  8.    [Etym.  doubtful.] 

1,  Spirituous  liquor  of  any  kind.    {Scotch.}_ 

"  Syne,  wl'  a  social  gin*  o"  strunt. 
They  parted  afl'  careerin'." 

Bums:  BaUoween. 

2.  A  huff,  a  pet ;  sullenness. 

strun'-tain,  a.    [Etym.  doubtful.] 

Fabric. .  A  coarse,  narrow,  worsted  braid. 

Stru'-se,  s.    [Russ.] 

Naut. :  A  river-craft  of  Russia  for  carrying 
produce  and  goods. 


TIE       BEAM 
STRUTS. 


strut,  ^strout,  *strowt-yn,  v.i.    [Dm. 

strutte,  stnidB  =  to  strut ;  Sw.  dial,  strutta  = 
to  walk  with  a  jolting  step  ;  Ice!,  strutr  =  a 
sort  of  bood  sticking  out  like  a  horn ;  Ger. 
strutt  =  rigid,  stiff ;  strauss  =  a  tuft,  a  bunoh; 
strotz€n  =  to  be  puffed  up,  to  strut.] 

*  1.  To  swell  out,  to  protuberate. 

"  Of  grass  the  only  silk 
That  makes  eaoh  nddor  sti-ut  abundantly  with  milk.* 
Drayton :  Poly-Olbion,  s.  18. 

2.  To  walk  with  a  proud,  pompous  gait  and 
erect  head ;  to  walk  with  affected  dignity. 

"  A  fellow  strutting  before  her  with  nothing  bat'a 
club  or  apear.  "—CooA;  Second  Voyage,  bk,  iiL,  uh.  vl.' 

sti'iity  s.  &  a.    [Strut,  v.] 
A.  As  substantive : 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  A  proud,  pompous  step  with 
the  head  erect ;  an  affectation  of  dignity  in 
walking. 

"  That  heroic  strut  assnm'd  before." 

Cowper :  Cortversation,  4901 

2.  Carp. :  A  bar  in  a  frame  having  equal  and 
opposite  forces  applied  to  its  ends, 
acting  inward  and  producing  upon  S 
itastate  of  compression.  Spe- 
cifically— 

(1)  A   diagonal  timber  3 
wliich  acts  as  a  post  or  g 
brace  to  support  a  ^  -* 
principal  rafter  or 
purlin.     Its  lower 
end  is  stepped  in- 
to  a  tie-beam,    or 
on  a  shoulder  of  a 
king  or  queen  post. 

(2)  A  brace  between  joists. 

*  B,  As  adj. :  Swelling  out,  swollen,  protOp 
berant. 

"  He  beginneth  now  to  return  with  his  belly  strvt 
and  full.  —  P.  Holland :  Ammianus  MaroellinUM, 
p.  213. 

*  strut-beam,  s.    [Strutting-beam.] 

Stru'-thi~6,    s.      [Lat.,    from    Gr.    aTpovd69 

{strouthos)  =  a  sparrow,  an  ostrich.] 

Ornith.:  Ostrich;  the  typical  genus  of 
Strutliioninae,  having  only  two  toes,  the  third 
and  fourth  on  each  foot.  Most' authorities 
reckon  but  one  species,  Struthio  camelus;  but 
as  the  birds  from  the  north  of  Africa  have  the 
sltin  of  the  parts  not  covered  with  feathers 
flesh-coloured,  while  this  skin  is  bluish  in 
birds  from  the  south,  the  latter  are  sometimes 
placed  in  a  separate  species  (S.  australis). 
Birds  from  the  Somali  country  have  also  been 
described  as  forming  a  distinct  species  (S. 
molybdophanes),  because  the  skin  not  covered 
with  feathers  is  oi  a  leaden  hue. 

Stru-thi-6'-la,  s.  [Mod.  Lat.,  from  struthio 
(q.v.).  Named  from  the  resemblance  of  the 
seeds  to  a  bird's  beak.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Thymelacese,  from  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Pretty  plants,  with 
white,  yellow,  or  red  flowers,  having  four 
stamens. 

strii-thi-d-lar'-i-a,  s.  [Mod.  Lat.,  from 
Lat.  stnithio  (q.v.).'  The  aperture  of  the  shell 
bears  some  resemblance  to  the  foot  of  aa 
ostrich.] 

Zool. :  A  genus  of  Cerithiadee,  with  five 
species,  from  Australia  and  New  Zealand, 
where  sub-fossil  specimens  have  been  found. 
Shell  turreted,  whorls  angular,  aperture  trun- 
cated in  front,  columella  oblique ;  outer  lip 
prominent  iuthe  middle,  inner  lip  callous,  ex- 
panded ;  operculum  claw-shaped.  Animal 
with  cylindrical  tentacles,  eye-pedicels  short, 
foot  broad  and  short. 

stru-thi-6'-ne§(,  s.  pi.    [PI.  of  Mod.  Lat.,  &c 
struthio  (si.y.).^ 
Ornith. :  A  synonym  of  Ratitffi  (q.v.). 

str'ii-thi-6n'-ii-d£e,  s.pl.  [Mod.  Lat.  ajrw- 
thio,  genit.  struthio7i(is) ;  Lat.  fem.  pL  adj. 
suff.  -idee.] 

Ornith.:  A  family  of  Rati tse  (q.v.).  Bill 
short,  robust,  powerful,  flattened,  and  having 
a  nail-like  process  at  the  tip;  nostrils  longitu- 
dinal, basal ;  no  hind  toe  present.  There  are 
two  suh-families :  StruthioninsB  (with  two 
genera,  Struthio  and  Rhea)  confined  to  Africa, 
and  temperate  South  America,  and  Casuarin» 
(sometimes  made  a  family  CasuaridEe)  inhabit- 
ing Australia  and  the  Islands  from  Ceram  to 
New  Britain. 

strii-tlii-d-ni'-nsB,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  struthio, 
genit.  8triithion(is) ;  Lat  fem.  pi.  adj.  suff. 
■inm.]    [Struthionidje.] 


£ate,  £at,  fare,  gmidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there 
or*  wore,  w^l^  work,  wh6,  son;  mute,  cub,  ciire,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full;  try. 


;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot^ 
Syrian,    ee,  oe  =  e ;  ey  =  a ;  qu  —  kw; 


str  uthlous— stu  b  b  orn 
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Btrft'-thi-ous,  a.  [Lat.  stmthio  =  an  ostrich.] 
Pertaining  to  or  resembling  the  ostrich;  be- 
longing to  the  Ratitas  (q.v.). 

"6alliiiaceouBaud«rtt(ftfoMJ  birds  retain  the  same 
Bteiiea  iu  their  gizzards  for  a  loug  time."— ^nrtam  ; 
Pormution  qf  Vegetable  Mould,  ch.  v. 

Btriit -ter,  s.  [Eng.  struts  v. ;  -er.]  t)ne  who 
struts ;  a  pompous  fellow. 

"  What  a  mere  nothing  it  is,  that  this  ttnttter  has 
pronounced  with  such  souorous  rhetorldc" — Annot, 
on  Glanvara  Preexistence. 

Strut'-tmg,  pr,  -par.^  a.,  Sc  s.    [Strut,  v.] 
A.  &  B.  Aspr.  par.  &  partix^p.  adj. :  (See 

the  verb). 
C.  As  substantive : 
Carp. :  Diagonal  braces  between  joists  to 

prevent  side  deflection.     When  the  pieces  are 

crossed  alternately  it  is  called  herring-bone 

strutting. 

*  strutting-beam,  *  strut-beam,  s. 

Corp. ;  An  old  name  for  a  collar-beam  (q.v.). 
strutting-piece,  s. 

Carp. :  A  straining- piece  (q.v.). 

Strut'-tiiig-l3^,  adv.  [Eng.  strutting;  -ly.] 
In  a,  strutting  manner  ;  with  proud  or  pompous 
walli ;  pompously,  boastfully. 

Struv'-ite,  s.  [After  the  Russian  statesman, 
V.  Stmve ;  sufl'.  -ite  (i/ira.).] 

Min. :  An  orthorhombie  mineral  occurring' 
only  in  isolated  ci-ystals.  Hardness,  2*0 ; 
sp.  gr.  1-G5  to  1-7 ;  colour,  yellowish  to 
brown,  becoming  white  on  exposure,  by  loss 
of  water  of  crystallization ;  lustre,  vitreous ; 
translucent.  Compos.  :  phosphnric  acid, 
29-0;  magnesia,  16-3;  ammonia,  10"6 ;  water, 
44  1  =  100,  corresponding  to  the  formula 
NH40,2MgO,P05  +  12H0.  Found  originally 
in  a  bed  of  peat,  above  which  a  large  amount 
of  cattle  dung  existed  ;  since  found  in  guano 
at  various  localities. 

Strych'-ne-88,  strych-na'-9e-£e,  s.  pi. 

[Mod.  Lat.  strychn(ps) :  Lat.  fem.  pi.  ac[j.  suff. 
-ecE,  -acecB.] 

Bot.  :  A  tribe  of  Loganiacese,  having  the 
sestivation  of  the  corolla  valvate. 

strych'-ni-a,  s.    [Strychnine.] 

Strych'-nic,  a.  ['Eng.  strychn(ine) ;  -ic]  Of, 
pertaining  to,  containing,  or  derived  from 
strychnine. 

strychnic-acld,  ».    [Igasuric  acid.] 

fitrycli-ni'-na»  s.    [Strychnine.] 

Str^ch'-mne,  s.  [Mod.  Lat.  stryckn(ps);  -ine 
(CAem.).] 

Chem. :  C21H22N2O2.  Strychnia.  A  highly 
poisonous  alkaloid,  discovered  in  1818  by  Pel- 
letier  and  Caventou  in  St.  Ignatius'  beans, 
and  sliortly  afterwards  in  Nitx  vomica  seeds. 
It  is  obtained,  together  with  brucine,  by  boil- 
ing Nux  vomica  seeds  in  dilute  sulphuric  acid 
until  they  become  soft,  crushing  the  seeds, 
and  adding  to  the  expressed  liquid  an  excess 
of  calciurti  hydrate,  which  throws  down  the 
two  alkaloids.  On  washing  with  cold  alcoliol, 
bruciue  is  dissolved,  leaving  strychnine  in  an 
impure  state.  "When  pure,  it  crystallizes  in 
colourless,  tetragonal  prisms,  having  a  very 
bitter  and  somewhat  metallic  taste,  is  almost 
insoluble  in  water,  absolute  alcohol,  and  ether, 
but  soluble  in  spirit  of  wine  and  chloroform. 
Strychnine  was  scarcely  heard  of  as  a  means 
of  poisoning  before  the  year  1855,  the  date  of 
the  Rugeley  murders,  for  which  Palmer  was 
tried  at  the  Old  Bailey  in  1856,  and  executed. 
Tlie  syrnijtoins  are  very  marked,  and  com- 
prise violent  tetanic  couvulsions,  laborious 
respiration,  from  the  tightening  of  the  chest 
muscles,  spasmodic  contraction  of  the  heart, 
and  rigidity  of  the  spinal  column.  These  are 
succeeded  by  a  short  calm,  after  which  they 
are  again  repeated  until  death  or  progress 
towards  recovery  ensues,  the  time  being 
about  two  hours  after  taking  the  poison. 
From  IJ  to  2  grains  and  upwards  generally 
proves  fatnl,  and  the  preser.ce  of  the  poison 
can  be  best  recognised  by  the  colour-test. 
When  strychnine  is  brought  under  the  influ- 
ence of  nascent  oxygen,  the  former  instantly 
acquires  a  rich  blue  colour,  successively  pass- 
ing into  purple,  violet,  crimson,  orange,  and 
yellow.    (JVoodman  &  Tidy.) 

Str^ch'-nos,   s.     [Lat.,  from   Gr.  trrpvxvos 
(struchnos)=  niglitsliade.]' 
Bot. .    The   typical   genus    of  Strychnese. 


Calyx  five-parted  ;  corolla  tubular,  funnel- 
shnped,  limb  spreading;  stamens  five,  in- 
serted into  the  throat  of  the  corolla ;  ovary 
two-celled ;  style  one  ;  stigma  capitate ;  fruit, 
a  berry  with  a  hard  rind  and  a  pulpy  sarco- 
carp  ;  seeds  many,  peltate.  Natives  of  Asia, 
America,  and  Australia.  Stt^chnos  Nux  Vo- 
mica, the  Snake-wood,  Strychnin-tree,  or  Nux 
Vomica  tree,  is  a  moderate-sized  evergreen, 
with  dark  gray  bark  and  no  spines ;  the  leaves 
entire,  strongly  three-  to  five-nerved  ;  the 
flowers  small,  in  corymbs,  greenish  white ; 
the  fruit  round,  like  an  orange  in  colour,  but 
smaller,  with  a  brittle  rind,  a  white,  gelatinous 
pulp,  and  many  seeds.  It  is  found  on  hills 
and  in  forests  in  India  and  Burmah.  Tlie 
seeds,  which  are  about  the  size  and  shape  of  a 
halfpennj',  constitute  Nux  vomica  and  contain 
strychnine  (q-v.),  and,  it  is  said,  a  brown  dye. 
The  wood  is  very  bitter,  especially  the  root, 
which  has  been  given  in  intermittent  fevers 
and  as  an  antidote  to  the  bites  of  venomous 
serpents.  S.  potatorum,  a  tree  about  forty  feet 
high,  with  only  one  seed,  is  the  Clearing-nut 
tree  of  India ;  so  called  because  the  seeds  ren- 
der muddy  water  clear.  They  are  used  also  in 
diseases  of  the  eye.  The  fruit,  which  is  Uke 
a  black  cherry,  is  eaten  by  the  natives ;  the 
wood  is  used  for  carts,  agricultural  imple- 
ments, and  building.  S.  toxifera,  the  Guiana 
Poison-plant,  is  a  climber,  having  its  stem 
covered  with  long,  spreading,  red  hairs,  and 
five-nerved,  acuminate  leaves.  It  furnishes 
the  chief  ingredient  of  the  poison  called 
Woorali,  or  Oorali.  S.  Tieuie,  from  Java,  has 
elliptical,  acuminate,  three-nerved,  glabrous 
leaves,  with  simple  tendrils  opposite  to  them. 
It  yields  another  deadly  poison.  S.  ligiis- 
trina  is  said  by  Blume  to  furnish  the  genuine 
Lignum  colubrinum.  It  is  given  in  Java  in 
paralysis  of  the  lower  extremities  and  as  an 
anthelmintic.  S.  pseudoquina,  a  Brazilian 
tree  about  twelve  feet  high,  has  a  corky  bark 
(said  to  be  equal  to  Cinchona  as  a  febrifuge), 
and  short-stalked,  ovate,  quintuple-nerved 
leaves  ;  all  parts  of  it  are  intensely  bitter 
except  the  fruit,  which  is  eaten  by  children. 
The  fruit  of  S.  colubrina,  a  large  Indian 
climbing  shrub,  is  esteemed  by  the  Telegus 
as  an  antidote  to  the  bite  of  the  cobra.  The 
fruit  of  S.  itiTiocua  is  eaten  in  Egypt. 

*  stry-*^ll,  *  stry-ful,  i*.    [Strifeful.] 

stry^ph-no-den'-dron,  s.     [Gr.  arpvcjivo^ 

(strui'hnos)  —  rough,  astringent,  and  tiv&pov 
Idendron)  =  a  tree.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Eumimosese.  Stamens  ten  ; 
legume  indehiscent,  leathery,  pulpy  within, 
ultimately  becomingbaccate.  Strypknodendron 
Barbatemas  and  6'.  Jurema  are  used  in  Brazil 
as  astringents. 

stiib,  *  stubbe»  *  stob,  s.  [A.S.  styb,  steb  =  a 
stump;  cogn.  with  Dut.  stobbe ;  Icel.  stubbi, 
stuhbr ;  Dan.  stub;  Sw.  stubhe;  Gael,  stob;  Lith. 
stebas  —  an  upright  pillar  ;  Lat.  stipes  ;  Sansc. 
stami)a  =  a  post ;  stambh  =  to  make  fast ;  Gr. 
ffTVTTos  (stupos)  =  a  stub,  a  stump.]  [Stump,  s.] 
I.  Ordinary  Ijinguage  : 

1.  The  stump  of  a  tree ;  that  part  of  a  tree 
which  is  left  in  the  ground  when  the  tree  is 
cut  down. 

"  Aud  prickly  ttubs.  Instead  of  trees  are  found." 

Dryden, ;  PaJamon  &  Arcite,  ii,  535, 

2.  An  old  horscshne-nail ;  iron  formed  there- 
from,   [Stub-iron.] 

*  3.  A  blockhead,  a  dolt,  a  log,  a  dullard. 
"Our  dullest  and  laziest  youth,  our  stocks  and 
ttubs."^ililton  :  Education. 

II.  Locksmith. :  A  stationary  stud  in  a  lock, 
which  acts  as  a  detent  for  the  tumblers  when 
their  slots  are  in  engagement  therewith. 

stub-axle,  s.  A  short  axle  attached  on 
the  end  of  a  principal  axle-tree.  It  is  variously 
made  and  secured.  Sometimes  it  is  a  sort  of 
jury  axle,  made  as  a  temporary  expedient 
when  the  arm  of  an  axle  has  broken  off.  It 
occurs  frequently  on  horse  hay-rakes  and  some 
other  kinds  of  agricultural  implements. 

stub-end,  s. 

Mach.  :  The  enlarged  end  of  a  connecting- 
rod,  in  which  the  boxes  are  confined  by  the 
strap. 

stub-iron,  s.  Iron  formed  from  stub- 
nails.  It  is  used  especially  for  gun-barrels  of 
superior  quality. 

stub-mortise,  s. 

Carp. :  A  mortise  which  does  not  pass 
through  the  object  in  which  it  is  made. 


Stub-nail,  s.    A  short,  thick  naiL 
stub-short,  stub- shot,  a. 

1.  The  unsawed  portion  of  a  plank  wheve 
it  is  split  from  the  bolt  or  log. 

2.  Turning :  The  portion  by  which  an  ob- 
ject to  be  turned  is  grasped  or  chucked. 

stub-tenon,  s. 

Carp. :  A  short  tenon  at  the  foot  of  an  ap> 
right. 

stub-twist,  8.  A  gun-barrel  made  of  a 
ribbon  of  combined  iron  and  steel,  the  iron 
being  derived  from  stubs. 

stub,  v.t.    [Stub,  s.] 

1.  To  grub  up  by  the  roots ;  to  extirpato. 
(Usually  followed  by  up.) 

"  In  every  green,  if  the  fence  be  not  thioe. 
Now  stub  up  the  bushes,  the  prasa  to  be  fine." 

Tugser  :  Husbandry ;  Januarp, 

2.  To  clear  of  roots  :  as,  To  stub  land. 

*  3.  To  strike,  as  the  toes  or  foot,  against  a 
stump,  stone,  or  other  fixed  object.    (Amer.) 

*Stub'-bed,  a.    [Eng.  stub;  -ed.1 

1.  Cut  down  to  a  stub  or  stump. 

*'  Against  a  stubbed  tree  he  reels." 

Drayton :  Nymphidla ;  Oourt  of  Fatrf. 

2.  Short  and  thick,  like  something  truiii* 
cated ;  stubby. 

"  While  each  with  stubbed  knife  remov'd  the  roots." 
Swift :  A  Pastoral  Dialogue 

3.  Hardy ;  not  over  nice  or  delicate  ;  obtuse. 
"  The   hardness  of    stubbed  vulgar  conatitutioni, 

reudera  them  insensible  of  a  thousand  things.".— 
Berkeley  :  Siris,  §  105. 

*  stiib'-bed-ness,  s.  [Eng.  stubbed;  -nesa,\ 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  stubbed  ;  obtus&» 
ness. 

Stub'-bi-ness,  ».     [Eng.  stubby;  •ness.') 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  stubby. 

2,  Stubbedness. 

stub'-ble,  *  stob-il,  *  stob-le,  s.    [O.  rr, 

estouplBy  estuble  (Fr.  ^teule),  from  O.  H.  Ger. 
stujjjild  ;  Dut.  &  Ger.  stoppel  =  stubble,  from 
LiSbt.  stipula,  dimin.  of  siijjes=astock,  a  stalk.] 
The  stumps  of  wheat,  barley,  oats,  buck- 
wheat, &c.,  left  in  the  ground  when  the  com 
is  cut;  the  part  of  the  stalk  left  iu  the  ground 
by  the  sickle  or  reaping-machine. 

"  But  I  euppoae,  that  you  by  thus  much  seeue. 
Know  by  the  stubble,  what  the  come  hath  bene." 
Chapman :  Momer ;  Odyssey  xiv. 

stubble-fed,  a.  Fed  on  the  natural  grass 
growing  amongst  stubble. 

stubble-goose,  s.  A  goose  fed  amongst 
stubble,  as  opposed  to  green  goose,  which  ia 
killed  before  the  corn  is  cut. 

stubble-land,  s.     Land   covered   with 

stubble. 

"  Shew'd  lilte  a  ttubble-land  at  harvest-home." 

Shakbsp. :  1  Senry  lV.,Lt, 

stubblOTplough,  s. 

Husb. :  A  plough  for  turning  up  stubbls 
land. 

Stubble-quail,  s. 

Ornith. :  Coturnix  pectoralis,  from  Australia 
and  Tasmania. 

Stubble-rake,  s. 

Husb. :  A  rake  for  gleaning  lately-reaped 
fields  of  small  grain. 

*stub'-bled  (le  as  el),  a.  [Eng.  stubbKfi)i 
•ed.] 

1.  Covered  with  stubble. 

"  A  crow  was  strutting  o'er  the  stubhled  plain." 

Gay  :  To  Paul  Methuen,  Esq.,  eplB.  ^ 

2.  Stubbed. 

"  But  they  [her  leggeslwere  sturdy  and  stuhbJed." 
Skelton :  Elinour  Summing, 

Stub'-bly.  a.     [Eng.  stubbl{e);  -y.] 

1.  Covered  with  stubble. 

2.  Kesembling  stubble ;  short  and  stiflT :  as, 
beard. 


Stub -bom,    *stib-orn,   *stib- borne, 

*  stob-urn,  *  stob-urne,  *  stub-bern, 

*  stub  -  born,  *  stub  -  bum,  *  stub  - 
burne,  *  styb-urne,  a.  [From  stub,  s. 
(q.v.),  hence  =  stockish,  blockish,  like  a  stub 
or  stutnp.  From  A.S.  styb  we  should  have  an 
adj.  stybor  =  stub-like,  stubborn,  and  a  subst. 
styboriies  =  stubbornness ;  and  the  form  stibom 
doubtless  arose  from  the  misdividing  s(i/&omM 
as  styborn-()i)es.     (SJceat.)'] 

1,  Unreasonably  obstinate  or  fixed  in  opinion 


b^,  boSi' ;  pout,  j6^1 ;  cat,  9011,  chorus,  9hin,  bengh ;  go,  gem ;  thin,  this ;  sin,  a§ ;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist,    -ing. 
-cian,  -tian  =  shan.   -tion,  -sion  =  shun ;  -tion,  -gion  =  zhuu.    -clous,  -tious,  -sious  —  shus.   -ble,  -die.  &c.  =  b$l,  d^L 
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or  purpose  ;  not  to  be  noved  or  persuaded  by 
Masons  ;  inflexible,  refractory. 

"  Turii'd  her  obedience  to  stubborn  harshness." 
Nhakt'gp.  :  AticUtimmer  Night's  Dream,  i.  1. 

2.  Ppiseveiins,  persistent,  steady,  constant. 
**  Au  t  strong  with  pales,  by  many  a  weary  strobe 

Of  stubborn  labour  hewn  from  heirt  of  oak." 

Pope :  Vomer ;  Odyssey  xiv.  Ifi. 

3.  Carried  on  with  stubbornness  or  obsti- 
nacy;  lasting  long;  persistent. 

"Stout  w.re  their  heana,  and  stubborn  was  their 

stiife."  Scott :  The  Poacher. 

*4.  Stitr,  not  flexible. 

**  Bow,  stubborn  kneea."    Shdkesp. :  Eam.let,  UL  3. 

•  5  Hardy,  firm ;  enduring  without  com- 
plaint. 

•  6.  Rough,  rugged,  harab, 

*'  Your  atuhborn  U'^ge  of  the  Pope." 

Sha'cesit. :  King  John,  v.  1. 

7.  Not  easily  melted  or  worlced  ;  refi'actory  : 
as,  a  shihbom  metal  or  oie. 

8.  Ruthless,  insensible,  hard-hearted. 

*'  Tliou  art  aaid  to  have  a  st'ibborn  soul," 

-Sftrfcej/j,  ;  Measure  for  Measure,  Y. 

9.  Difficult  to  deal  with. 

"Thus  the  inaiu  diificultv  is  answered:  hnt  there 
la  niiother  near  as  stubborn." — Warburton:  Divine 
L-g  ilion,  bk.  iv,     (Note  u  u  u  u.) 

^iib'-bdm  -ly,  *  stub  -  berne  -  ly,  adv. 
[Eng.  stubborn ;  -ly.]  InastLibboni  manner; 
obstinntely,  inflexibly,  contumaciously  ;  per- 
sistently.   (Macaulay :  Hist.  Eiig.,  ch.  xix.) 

Btub'-born-ness,  *  stub -bem- esse, 
•  stub-born-nesse,  *  stub-bum-ess,  s. 

[Eng.  stubborn;  -vess.] 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  stubborn  ; 
perverse  obstinacy  ;  contuina(!y,  inflexibility. 

"'Bat  stubbornness,  and  an  obstinate  disobedicsnce, 
mnst  be  in^ster'd  with  force  and  blows." — iMcke:  Of 
Xducadon,  §  73. 

2.  Stiffness ;  want  of  pliancy. 

*3.  Rou^'hness,  hai-shness,  ruggedness. 

"  TrAuaiate  the  stubbornness  of  fortune 
Into  80  quiet  and  so  sweet  a  stile." 

Sliahesp. :  As  You  Like  It,  U.  1. 

4.  Refractoriness;  as,  the  stubbornness  of 
metiils  or  ores. 

■tiib'-by,  a.    [Eng.  stub ;  -j/.] 

1.  Abounding  with  stubs. 

2.  Short,  thick,  and  coarsa ;  short  and 
Btrung. 

"  Tlie  base  is  surrounded  with  a  garland  ot  black 
And  Mlubb/i  bristles."— GFreio  .-  Mtueurn. 

tft&b'-wort,  s.    [Stobwort.] 

Btiic'-co,  a.  [Ital.,  from  O.  H.  Ger.  stuccKi  = 
a  crust.] 

1.  Fine  plaster  used  for  costing  walls.  It 
Is  usually  madft  of  pure  lime  slaked  and 
Betlled,  mixed  with  clean  sand.  Stucco  varies 
in  quality  a  id  composilion  with  the  purpose 
for  whii;h  it  is  intended.  For  internal 
decoration  gypsum  and  pounded  marble  enter 
into  its  composition,  as  well  as  gelatine  or 
glue  in  solution.  Being  mixed  with  water 
till  it  is  of  the  proper  consistency,  it  is  applied 
to  the  cornices,  niouldin^^s,  &c.,  of  rooms,  and 
aooa  begins  to  set  or  harden,  in  which  state 
it  is  mouldeti,  and  is  finished  olT  with  metal 
tools.  F<)r  external  work  the  stucco  employed 
is  of  a  foarser  kind,  and  is  variously  prepared, 
the  different  sorts  being  generally  di.stin- 
Buished  by  tlie  iiame  of  cements.  Some  of 
these  take  a  surface  and  polish  almost  equal 
tothatofthefinestmarble.  In  Ba.stard  stucco 
a  small  portion  of  hair  is  employed.  Rough, 
stucco  is  merely  floated  and  brushed  with 
water,  but  the  best  kind  is  trowelled. 

"  Grotesco  roofs,  and  stucco  floors." 

Pope:  imitation  of  Horace,  eat.  6. 

2.  The  third  coat  of  plastering  when  pre- 
pared f©r  painting. 

3.  Work  made  of  stucco. 

4.  A  popiila,r  name  for  plaster  of  Paris  or 
gyijsum. 

Stucco-work,  s.  Ornamental  work  com- 
posed of  stucco,  such  as  cornices,  mouldings, 
and  other  ornaments  in  the  ceilings  of  rooms! 

•tiic'-co,  v.t.  [Stucco,  s.]  To  plaster;  to 
overlay  or  decoiate  with  stucco. 

"The  rouf  is  beautifullj  ttuccoed,"— Pennant : 
Jounieg  from  Chester,  p.  413. 

•feuc'-co-er,  s.  [Eng.  stucco,  v.  ;  -€t.'\  One 
who  stuccoes ;  one  who  applies  stucco  to 
walls,  &c.  ;  one  who  deals  or  works  in  stucco.   ' 

*  Stuck  (1),  s.  [Stoccado.]  a  stoccado,  a 
thrust,    (ahakesp  :  Tweifth  Night,  iii.  4.) 


*  Stuck  (2),  s.    [Stucco.] 

stuck,  pret.  of  v.,  pa.  par.,  &  a.    [Stick,  v.] 
A.  &  B.  As  pret.  &  pa.  par.  of  v. :  (See  the 
verb). 
C.  As  adj. :  Thrust  through ;  fastened. 
stuck-iuouiding,  s. 
Carp. :  A  moulding  worked  on  to  the  edge 
of  a  frame, 

Stuck-on,  a. 

Carp.:  A  term  indicating  a  moulding  worked 
on  the  edge  of  a  frame ;  in  coiitradistiuction 
to  one  worked  out  of  a  detached  strip. 

stuck-up,  a.  Giving  one's  self  airs  of 
importiiuee  ;  pufl'ed-up,  vain,  conceited  ; 
afl'ectedly  self-imporfcint  or  vain ;  assuming 
tlie  dignity,  bearing,  or  importance  of  one's 
superiors.    (Colloq.) 

"  He's  a  nasty  stu^k-up  monkey." — Dickens ;  Nicholas 
Nickteby,  cli.  ix. 

Stuc'-kle,  s.  [A  dimin.  from  stook  (q.v.).]  A 
number  of  sheaves  laid  together  in  the  field  ; 
a  stook.    {Prov.) 

"Some  paid  their  tythes  In  sheafs  scattered  about 
the  field  ;  souie  in  stucklea  and  couks." — Dr.  Colbatch: 
Case  of  Proxies,  p.  101. 

stiick'-ling,  s.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  An  apple 
p;isty,  thin,  somewhat  ciicular  in  shape,  and 
not  made  in  a  dish.    (Prov.) 

Stud  (1),  *  stod,  *  stood,  s.  [A.S.  stdd,  stood; 
cogn.  with  Icel.  stod ;  Dan.  stdd;  Ger.  gestiit ; 
O.  H.  Ger.  stuut,  stuat  =  a  stud  ;  Russ.  stado 
=  a  herd  or  drove;  Lith.  stotias  =  a  drove  of 
horses.]    [Steed.] 

1.  A  collection  of  breedinghorses  and  mares, 
or  the  place  where  they  are  kept. 

2.  A  number  of  horses  kept  for  riding, 
racing,  &c. 

"  I  did  not  feel  JuatlBed.  with  a  small  stud,  in  riding 
twelve  mile:!  to  meet  one  pack."— /^a?(/,  Feb.  26,  iiJ87. 

Stud-book,  s.  A  book  containing  a 
genealogy  or  register  of  horses  or  cattle  of 
particular  breeds,  especially  of  thorough-bred 
animals. 

Stud-farm,  s.  A  breeding  establishment 
for  horses. 

stud-groom,  «.  A  man  in  charge  of  the 
horees  in  a  stud-farm. 

stud-horse,  s.  A  breeding-horse ;  a  stal- 
lion. 

stud  (2),  s.     [A.S.  studu  =  a.  post;  cogn.  with 
Dan.  stod  =  3.  stub,  a  stump;  Sw.   stod  =  a 
prop,  a  post ;  Icel.  stodh  =.  a  post.] 
L  OrdiTiary  Language : 

1.  A  nail  with  a  large  head,  inserted  in 
work  chiefly  for  ornament ;  a  large-headed 
ornamental  nail. 

"  Nailea,  studs,  and  tackes  eraploied  about  leg-har- 
ueia."— P.  Holland  '  PUnie,  bk.  xxiv..  eh.  xiv. 

2.  An  ornamental  movable  button  or  catch 
for  a  shirt-front,  inserted  in  holes  made  for 
the  purpose. 

3.  A  supporting  beam ;  an  upright  post  or 
scantling. 

"  In  maule  places  there  are  not  aboue  foure,  six,  or 
nine  inches  between  stud  and  itud."—Solintked: 
Descr.  Eng.,  bk,  11..  ch.  lii. 

4.  A  contrivance  for  fastening  loose  papers 
together.  It  may  consist  of  a  head  with  two 
strips  of  flexible  metal,  which  are  jiassed 
through  a  hole  in  tlie  papers,  and  bent  in  con- 
trary directions  ;  or  may  be  a  small  threaded 
piece  of  metal  with  a  fixed  head  and  movable 
nut.    Called  also  Paper-fastener. 

5.  An  eyelet  with  an  ear  attached  so  that, 
for  expedition,  the  lace  may  be  passed  under 
the  ear  instead  of  through  the  eyelet  hole. 

*6.  A  stem,  a  trunk. 

"  Seest  not  thiike  same  hawthome  st-udde, 
How  bragly  it  beghm  to  budde." 

Spenser:  Shapheardi  Calender;  Jfareh. 

II.  Technically : 

1.  Machinery: 

(1)  A  bftss  or  protuberance  designed  to  hold 
an  attached  object,  in  place. 

(2)  A  short  rod  fixed  in  and  projecting  from 
something,  sometimes  forming  a  journal. 

2.  Naut. :  A  cast-iron  brace  across  the 
minor  diameter  of  a  cable-link,  to  prevent 
collapse. 

Stud-bolt,  s. 

Mach. :  A  bolt  with  a  thread  at  either  end 
to  be  screwed  into  a  fixed  part  at  one  end, 
and  have  a  nut  screwed  on  it  at  the  other. 


stud,  v.t.    [Stud  (2),  s.] 

1.  To  adorn  or  set  with  studs  or  ornamental 
knobs.    (SJialcesp. :  Venus  &  Adonis,  37.) 

2.  To  set  with  detached  ornaments  or  pro- 
minent objects  ;  to  set  thickly. 

"  Orion's  studded  belt  ia  dim." 

Scott :  Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel,  i  17, 

Stud'-den,  pa.  pa/r.    [Stand.]    (Scotch.) 

*  stiid-  der  -f,*  stud  -  der  -  ie,  s.  [Eng. 
stud  (1),  s. ;  -ery.]  A  breeding  establishment 
for  horses  ;  a  stud-farm. 

"For  whose  breed  and  maintenance  king  Henrie  the 
eight  erected  a  noble  studderie."—Holinslied:  Deson 
Eng.,  bk.  iii.,  ch,  I. 

Stiid'-die,  s.     [Stitht.]    An  anvil.     {Scotch.) 
"And  like  stockfish  come  o'er  his  studdie." 

Bums :  Elegy  on  Ca.pt.  Uenderson. 

Stiid'-ding,  a.  [Either  from  stvd  (2),  s.  =  a 
support,  or  a  corrupt,  of  steadying.]  (See 
compound.) 

Studding-sail,  5. 

Naut. :  An  additional  sail  spread  by  the  aid 
of  light  booms  beyond  the  leech  of  a  square 
sail,  in  oi'der  to  extend  the  area  horizontiilly, 
in  light  winds.  They  may  be  added  on  both 
leeches  of  a  square  sail.     The  prolongation  of 


A, FORCTOPMAST  STUDDING-SAIL,  WEATHER.  _ 
DO.  no.  ,  LEE  .  C.  FORETaPCAlLAMT  STUDOfMC- 
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the  yard  by  which  a  studding-sail  is  extended 
is  a  studding-sail  boom,  which  is  snppoited 
by  hoops  on  the  yax'd  called  quarter-irons  and 
yard-arm  irons.  It  is  rigged  out  by  a  two- 
fold purchase  called  a  boujn-jigger.  Topuuist 
and  topgallant  studding-siiils  are  set  on  the 
outside  of  the  topsails  and  topgallant  sails. 
"At  two,  wo  set  studding -sails,  and  steered  west."— 
Cook:  Third  Voyage,  bk.  v.,  ch.  viiL 

Studding-sail  boom ; 

Naut.  :  A  long  pole  sliding  through  boom- 
irons  at  the  extremities  of  the  yards  and  from 
the  vessel's  sides  to  spread  tlie  studding-sails. 

stu'-dent,  *  stu'-di-ent,  *  stu-dy-ent,  s. 

[Lat.  siudens,  pr.  par.  of  studeo  =  to   study 
(q.v.).] 

1.  A  person  engaged  in  study ;  a  scholar ; 
one  who  studies ;  one  who  is  devoted  to  or 
engaged  in  learning. 

"A  student  shall  do  more  In  one  hour,  when  all 
thinga  coucui  to  iurice  him  to  auy  upucial  study,  than 
in  four  at  a  dull  seusoo."—  iVatta  .■  Logic. 

2.  A  man  devoted  to  books  ;  a  bookish 
person. 

"Keep  a  gamester  from  dice,  and  a  good  student 
from  hia  boolz."—SJui?cesp.  :  Merry  iVii'as.  iii.  1, 

3.  One  who  studies  or  examines ;  ait  in- 
quirer :  as,  a  student  of  nature. 

*StU-dent-r5r,  s.  [Eng.  student;  -r?/.]  A 
body  of  students.  (Kingsley :  Hypatha,  cii.  xvi.) 

Stu'- dent  -  ship,  s.  [Eng.  student;  -sMp.] 
The  state  of  being  a  student ;  the  position  or 
character  of  a  student. 

stu'-der-ite,  s.  [After  Prof.  Sfcuder;  sufl". 
-ite  (MiTi.).] 

Min. :  A  variety  of  tetrahedrite  (q.v.),  con- 
taining over  5  per  cent,  of  zinc.  Found  at 
Ausserberg,  Wallis,  Switzerland. 

Stiid'-ied,  pa.  par.  &  a.    [Study,  v.] 
A.  As  pa.  par. :  (See  tlie  verb). 
S,  Asc  ' 


1.  Made  the  subject  of  study;  examined 
into ;  read  with  diligence  and  attention  ;  well 
considered. 

2.  Well  versed  in  any  branch  of  learning ; 
well  read;  qualified  by  stufly  ;  learned. 

"  Some  man,  reasonably  studied  in  the  inw."— Bacon. 

3.  Premeditated,  deliberate ;  studiously  con- 


fete,  mt.  fare,  amidst,  what,  f^l,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir.  marine;  go.  pot, 
or.  wore,  w^li;  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  ciire,  ^nite.  cur.  rule,  f&ll;  try.  Syrian,    m.  ce  =  e;  ey  =  a;  qu  =  kw. 
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tvived  or  planned;  designed:  as,  a  studied 
insult. 

*4.  Having  a  particular  inclination;  in- 
clined, intent. 

"  I  Aui  well  atudied  for  a  Ubei-nl  thaalu, 
Which  I  do  owe  you." 

Shakesp^ :  Antony  &  Cleopatra,  U.  & 

Stud'-ied-lj^,  adv.  [Eng.  sUtdied;  -ly.}  In 
a  stiiilieil  manner ;  with  premeditation ;  de- 
signedly, deliberately. 

stud'-i-er,  s.    [Eng.  study,  v. ;  -er.]    One  who 

studies ;  a  student. 

"There  is  a  law  of  nature,  aa  Intelligible  to  a  rational 
CTButuTe  miA  Hudier  of  that  law,  as  the  posiUve  laws 
of  coil  1  in ou wealth 3." — Locke, 

«stu'-di-6,  s.     [Ital.]     The  working  room  of 
f;    a  sculptor  or  painter. 

V  Stu'-di-oiis,  a.  [Fr.  stitdieux,  from  Lat.  «(u- 
diostts ;  from  studium  =  eagerness,  zeal,  study  ; 
Sp.  &  Port,  estudioso;  Ital.  studioso.'] 

1.  Given  to  study ;  devoted  to  study  or  the 
acquisition  of  learning. 

2.  Given  or  devoted  to  thought  or  study; 
devoted  to  tlie  examination  of  things  by  con- 
templation; contemplative. 

"  There  studious  let  me  alt. 
And  hold  high  converse  with  the  mighty  dead." 

Thoinson :  Winter,  <S1. 

3.  Devoted  to  or  spent  in  study ;  favourable 
or  suited  to  study  or  contemplation. 

"  Innocent  and  studious  repose." — Macavlay  :  Sist. 
Ei  g.,  ch,  xiv, 

4.  Earnest  or  eajjer  in  the  pursuit  of  some 
object ;  anxious,  diligent :  as.  To  be  stv/Xlous 
to  please. 

*5.  Attentive  to,  careful,  observant.  (Fol- 
lowed by  of.) 

*  6.  Planned  with  study  or  care ;  deliberate, 
studied. 

4tu'-di-ous-ly,  adv.     [Eng.  studious;  -ly.] 

1.  In  a  studious  manner;  with  close  appli- 
cation to  study. 

2.  With  diligence,  zeal,  or  earnestness  ;  dili- 
gently, carefully,  attentively. 

"  Her  resentment  was  studioiislu  kept  alive  by  mis- 
chiefmakera." — Macauliiy  :  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xv. 

atn'-di-ous-ness,  s.  [Eng.  stiiAioiis;  -ness.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  studious ;  the 
habit  or  practice  of  study;  close  application 
to  study ;  thoughtfulness,  carefulness,  atten- 
tion, care 

" 'Skly  s.ndimtsness  in  evecuting  your  lordship's  in- 
Junctiona," — ffoioell  /  Letters,  bk  ii.,  let.  53. 

Stnd'-'WorlE,  s.    [Eng.  stiid  (2),  s.,  and  work.] 
Build. :  Brickwork  between  studs.    An  old 
form  of  building  once  common. 

stud-y  (1),  stud-die,  s.   [Stithy.]  An  anvil. 

Stiid'-y  (2),  *  Stud-ie,  s.  [0.  Fr.  estudie,  estnde 
(Fr.  etude);  from  Lat.  stw/iiiJrt  =  eagerness, 
study;  Sp.estudio;  Fort,  estudo;  Ital.  s(tidio.] 
I,  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  The  act  of  studying;  a  setting  of  the 
mind  or  thoughts  upon  a  subject;  hence, 
application  of  mind  to  books,  arts,  or  science, 
or  to  any  subject  for  tlie  purpose  of  acquiring 
a  knowledge  of  something  not  known  before. 

2.  Earnest  mental  endeavour ;  absorbed  or 
tlioughtful  attention  ;  earnestness,  eagerness, 
diligence. 

3.  The  object  of  study ;  any  particular 
branch  of  learning  that  is  studied. 

"  The  proper  ttudy  of  mankind  is  man," 

Pope :  Essiiy  ov  Man,  iL  2. 

4.  An  apartment  or  building  devoted  to 
study  or  to  literary  work  ;  the  room  or  apart- 
ment in  which  a  person  studies. 

*'  Get  me  a  taper  in  my  sfudy,  Lucius." 

Bhakesp. :  Jitliia  CcBsar,  II.  1. 

*5.  Deep  thought  or  meditation  ;  a  reverie; 
a  fit  of  thought.     [Browkt-study.] 

"  The  king  of  Cfiatile,  »  little  confused,  and  In  a 
wt^uly.  said.  This  can  T  not  do  with  my  honour."— 
Bitcon  :  nut.  Henry  VJf. 

6.  One  who  studies,  especially  one  who 
slu'lies  or  learns  a  part  in  a  play.  (Always 
with  a  qualifying  adjective.) 

"  Tin  a  confounded  (piick  study,  that's  one  comfort." 
— Difkens :  Ifccholas  Nichleby,  ch.  ixxM. 

XL  Technically: 

1.  Art:  Tlie  work  of  a  student :  a  finished 
altetch  from  nature,  generally  intended  to  aid 
in  the  composition  of  a  larijer  and  more  im- 
portant work,  or  as  a  memorial  of  some  par- 
ticular object  for  future  use,  or  to  facilitate 


drawing  or  composition.  Thus  a  single  head 
or  figure,  afterwards  introduced  into  a  large 
work,  would  be  termed  a  study  for  that  work  ; 
a  tree,  a  group  of  plants,  &c.,  would  be  a  study 
for  a  landscape,  &;c. 

2.  Music:  A  piece  of  instrumental  music, 
composed  for  the  purpose  of  familiarising  the 
player  with  the  dilflculties  of  his  instrument, 

Stiid'-S^,  *  Stud-ie,   v.i.   &  (.     [Lat.  studto ; 
O.  Fr.  estudler ;  Fr.  itiidier.]    [Study,  s.] 

A.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  apply  the  mind  to  books  or  learning ; 
to  devfrte  one's  self  to  study. 

"  To  live  and  study  here  three  years." 

iihu?cesp. :  Love's  Labour's  Lost,  L  1. 

2.  To  fix  the  mind  seriously ;  to  ponder,  to 
meditate  ;  to  think  seriously  or  earnest  y. 

*'  He  studied  how  to  feed  that  mighty  host," 

Fairfax :  Godfrey  of  Boulogne,  v.  32. 

*3.  To  endeavour  diligently;  to  strive 
earnestly ;  to  be  zealous.    (1  Thess.  iv.  11.) 

B.  Transitive : 

1.  To  apply  the  mind  to  for  the  purpose  of 
learning;  to  read  and  examine  into  for  the 
purpose  of  learning  and  understanding. 

"That  very  philosophy  .  .  .  was  now  studied  only 
to  instruct  ua  in  the  history  of  the  human  mind." — 
Warburton:  Juliati.    (Iiibrod.) 

2.  To  consider  attentively ;  to  examine 
closely  into. 

*'  Happy  the  man,  who,  stud}/ing  Nature's  laws, 
Through  known  eflecta  can  trtwie  the  secret  cause." 
Dryden:  Virgil;  Gaorjic  iL  698. 

3.  To  meditate,  to  devise  ;  to  think  intently 
on. 

"  Study  help  for  that  which  thou  lamentest" 

Sfuikesp. :  Two  Oentleinen,  iiL  1. 

*4.  To  learn  by  heart;  to  commit  to  me- 
mory. 

"  Where  didst  thou  studi/  all  this  goodly  speech  ?" — 
Shakesp.  :  Tamiiig  of  the  Shrew,  iL 

5.  To  be  zealous  for  ;  to  have  careful  regard 
or  thought  for ;  to  be  anxious  for :  as,  To 
study  a  person's  interests. 

*  stiid'-y-all,  «.      [Study,  v.]     A  state  of 
pondering  or  musing  ;  perplexity. 

"The  duke  was,  put  to  such  a  studyaU  &  fere."— 
Fabyan:  Chronicle,  ch.  ccxli. 

stue'-bel-ite,  s.     [After  Dr.  A.  Stiibel;  sufT. 
-ite{Miii.);  Ger.  stilbelit.'] 

Min. :  A  massive  mineral  of  reniform  or 
botryoidal  structure.  Hanlness,  4  to  5 ; 
sp.  gr.  2"223  to  2'2t)3  ;  lustre,  vitreous  ;  colour, 
velvet-black  ;  streak,  brown  ;  fracture,  con- 
choidal.  An  analysis  yieliled  :  silica,  26'99  ; 
alumina,  5'37;  sesquioxide  nf  iron,  lO'lS ; 
sesquioxide  of  manganese,  21 'SO;  protoxide 
of  copper,  15'25;  magnesia,  1-03;  wjiter, 
16-So;  chlorine,  0-77  =  98-33.  Found  iu  the 
island  of  Lipari. 

Stuetz'-ite,  s.    [After  Herr  Sttitz ;  suff.  -ite 
(JlfiTi.);  Ger.  tdlursilberhlende.] 

Min. :  A  mouncliuic  mineral  found  in 
crystals  with  gold  and  hi'Siite,  at  Nagyag, 
Transylvania.  Lustre,  metallic ;  colour, 
lead-gray.  Compos. ;  a  tellnride  of  silver, 
the  proposed  formula  being  Ag4Te. 

Stu'-fa,  s.    [Ital.]    A  jet  of  steam  issuing  from 
a  fissure  of  the  earth  in  volcanic  regions, 

%  Stufas  have  been  disengaged  unceasinirly 
for  ages  in  the  vicinity  of  Najiles,  in  the 
Lipari  islands,  &c.  The  steam  is  often  mixed 
with  other  gases,  and  if  condensed  by  cnming 
in  contact  with  strata  full  of  cold  water  befure 
reaching  the  surface,  it  may  give  rise  to 
thermal  and  mineral  springs.  {Lydl:  Priiicip. 
o/GeoL,  ch.  xvii.) 

Stiiff,  *  Stuffe,  5  [O.  Fr.  estofe  (Fr.  etofe), 
from  Lat.  stiipay  stuppa  =  the  coarse  part  of 
fax,  hards,  oakum,  tow,  used  for  stulhng  or 
stopping  things  ;  Sp.  e.«(oA(  =  quilted  stuff; 
Ital.  stofa ;  Ger.  staff  =  stuff;  stop/en  =  to  fill, 
to  stuff!] 
L  Ordinary  Language : 
1,  Substance  or  matter  indefinitely ;  the 
material  or  matter  of  whicli  anytliing  is 
formed  ;  material  to  be  worked  up  in  any 
process  of  manufacture. 

"  We  are  Bueh  stu^ 
Ab  dreams  are  made  on."        Shakesp. :  Tempest,  iv. 

*i.  Essence  ;  elementary  part. 

*'  Vet  do  I  hold  it  very  Kfufo'  the  conscience 
To  do  no  contrived  murder." 

Shakesp. :  Othello,  L  2. 

3,  Furniture,  goods,  utensils. 
"Elch  garments,  linens,  stuff's,  and  necessarlea" 
Shakesp. :  Tompest,  i,  2. 


4.  Medicine,  mixture,  potion. 

"  I  did  compound  for  her 
A  certain  stvff,  which,  being  ta'en,  would  BelSB 
The  preaeut  power  of  life." 

Shakesp.  :  Cymbeline,  v,  B. 

5.  Refuse  or  worthless  matter ;  anything 
worthless  or  useless;  hence,  fonlisb  or  nou- 
sensical  language  ;  nonsense,  trash. 

6.  M(mey  ;  cash.    (Slang.) 

"  Una  ehe  got  the  stuff,  Mr.  Fag?    Ib  she  rich,  heyt* 
— Slteridftn:  Rivals,  L  1. 

IL  Technically: 

1.  Comm.  :  A  general  name  for  all  kinds  of 
fabrics,  of  silk,  wool,  hair,  cotton,  or  thread 
manufactured  on  the  lonin :  as,  cotton  stuffs; 
more  particularly  woollen  chilh  of  slight  tex- 
ture, for  linings  and  women's  apparel,  and 
the  like. 

2.  Leather:  A  composition  of  fish-oil  and 
tallow  for  filling  the  pores  of  leathei'. 

3.  Mining :  Attle  or  rubbish. 

4.  Nattt.  :  A  melted  mass  of  turpentine, 
tallow,  tScc,  with  which  the  masts,  sides  and 
bottoms  of  ships  are  smeared. 

5.  Paper:  Paper-etoek,  ground  ready  for 
use.  When  half  ground  it  is  known  as  half- 
stuff. 

stuff-Chest,  s.  The  vat  where  the  pulpa 
from  the  engines  are  mixed  and  combined  pre* 
paratory  to  moulding  by  hand  or  machinery. 

Stuff-engine,  s.    [Pulp-qrindek.] 

stuflF-gown»  s.  A  gown  made  of  stuff; 
hence  applied  to  the  we;irer  of  a  stuflT-gown, 
as  a  junior  bai'rister,  or  one  under  the  rank  of 
a  Queen's  Counsel,  and  therefore  not  entitled 
to  wear  a  silk  gown. 

stuflf-gownsman,  s.  A  junior  barrister: 
a  stutl-gown. 

Stuff,  *  Stuffe.  v.t.  &  i.     [0.  Fr.  estoffer  =  to 
stntt';    estoujjer  (Fr.   etoufer)  =  to  stifle,    to 
choke;    Sp.   &  Port,   esio/er ;    Ger.   stop/en.} 
[Stuff,  s.] 
A,  Transitive : 

1.  To  cram  full ;  to  fill  by  packing  or  crowd- 
ing material  into ;  to  load  or  fill  to  excess ;  to 
crowd. 

"  I  will  stuff  your  purses  full  of  crowna."— .Sftaftesp.  T 
IHsuru  IV.,  i.  2. 

2.  To  form  or  pack  with  material  necessary 
to  com])lete  :  as.  To  stuff  a.  cushion. 

3.  To  fill  with  stuffing  or  seasoning. 


4.  To  cause  to  swell  out. 

"  Lest  the  gods,  for  Bin, 
Should,  with  a  swelling  dropsy,  stuff  thy  skin." 

Dryden  :  Pet  sius,  v,  211 

5.  To  form  or  fashion  by  stuffing. 

"  An  eastern  king  put  a  judge  to  detith  for  an  iidqul* 
tons  sentence,  and  urcleieil  hia  hide  to  be  st''lf>-d  iato 
a  cushion,  and  placed  upon  the  tribunal."— >SWijT!. 

6.  To  fill  the  skin  of  a  dead  animal,  for  pre- 
serving and  presenting  the  natural  form:  as. 
To  stuff  a  bird. 

7.  To  fill  with  food  ;  to  cram. 

"That  there  might  he  abundance  at  Paris,  the 
people  of  Nonaiuidy  and  Anjou  were  sfuffing  theai- 
Bclves  with  iietUea."—Afucau/uy:  Hist.  Eng..  ch.  xx. 

8.  To  thrust,  crowd,  or  press  in ;  to  pack 
closely  and  firmly. 

"Put  roses  into  a  glass  with  a  narrow  mouth,  «^«^t?j 
them  close  together,  but  without  braishig.  and  they 
ret,aiu  smell  and  colour  fresh  a  year." — Bacon:  Hoi, 
Hist. 

9.  To  fill  by  being  pressed  or  packed  in. 

"  With  inward  arms  the  dire  macliine  they  load. 
And  iron  bowels  stuff  tha  dailc  abode." 

Dryden:   Virgil ;  ^Encid  li.  28. 

10.  To  crowd  with  facts  ;  to  cram  the  mind 
of;  to  crowd,  cram,  or  till  with  idle  or  false 
tales,  fancies,  or  ideas. 

"  For  thee  wo  dim  the  eyes,  and  stuffhe  hea4 
With  all  such  reading  aa  wi\s  never  read." 

Pope:  Duticiadiv.  249. 

11.  To  make  big  or  important ;  to  swell  oat. 

"  No  need,  lie  cries,  of  gravity  stuff d  out 
With  academic  dignity-"  Cowper :  Hope,  105. 

B.  Tntrans. :  To  feed  gluttonously ;  to  cram 
one's  self  with  food. 

Stuffed.  *  stuft,  pa.  par.  &  a.     [Stuff,  v.] 
A,  As  2ja.  par. :  (See  the  verb). 
S.  As  atljective : 

1.  Crammed  full ;  packed  tightly.  (Lit.  <fr 
Jig.)    (Shtkesj). :  Macbeth,  v.  3.) 

2.  Having  the  nose  obstructed,  as  from  a 
cold. 

"I'm  sfnffp'f,  cnii'iiu,  I  cannot  auieW'— Shakesp. f 
Much  Ado  About  S'uthing,  iii  4. 
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stiiflf'-er,  «.    [Eng.  stuf,  v. ;  -er.] 

1.  One  who  stuffs;  specif.,  one  who  stuffs 
the  skpins  of  birds,  aniinals,  &c.,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  preservation  :  as,  a  hird-stujfer. 

2.  A  machine  for  packing  and  filling :  aa, 

(1)  A  machine  for  stuffing  horse-collars. 

(2)  A  sausage-stuffer. 

(3)  A  machine  for  saturating  leather  with 
dubliing  in  one  part  of  the  operation  of 
ieatlier-drcf^sing. 

«tuff'-i-ness,  s.  [Bug.  stuffy;  -tiesa.]  The 
qu:ility  nr  state  of  being  stuffy,  close,  or 
niu.sty  ;  closeness,  mustiiiess. 

"  The  uatural  and  yet  mysterious  stuffinett  of  a 
railway  ©irriage."— Quuen,  SepL  26.  1S85. 

stuff'  -mg,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s,     [Stuff,  v.] 

A,  &  "B,  As  pr.  par.  &  partidp.  adj. :   (See 
the  verb). 
C  As  eubstantive: 

1.  The  act-  of  one  who  stuffs. 

2.  That  which  is  used  for  filling  anything: 
as,  the  s(«j;R*i(jcf  a  cushion ;  tilling  for  cushions 
and  niattiesses,  consisting  of  cotton,  flocking, 
hair,  wool,  cork,  sponge,  hay,  straw,  tow, 
flax,  nioas,  curled  shreds  of  wood,  &c. 

3.  Seasoning  for  meat,  &c.  ;  that  which  is 
put  into  meat  to  give  it  a  higher  i-elish. 

II.  Leather:  A  mixture  of  flsh-oil  and  tallow, 
wliiuli  is  rubbed  into  leatlierafter  being  shaved, 
previous  to  boarduig  or  graining. 

stufiing-box,  «. 

Machinery : 

1.  A  box  with  an  annular  recess  around  a 
piston-rod,  and  provided  with  a  folluwer  and 
biiUs  whereby  the  packing  may  be  screwed 
down. 

2.  A  sleeve  adapted  to  press  a  collar  of 
hemp  around  a  piston-rod ;  a  gland.  Tlie 
stutHng-boxes  in  a  locomotive  engine  are  re- 
ce.ssis  for  admitLing  some  rofb  material,  such 
as  white  s|nin-yarn,  to  render  steam-tight  auy 
rod  working  thnmsh  tliis  stuffing  or  packing. 
The  piston-rods,  slide-valve  rods,  regulatur- 
rods,  and  punip-plun^er,  all  work  thiough 
stuffing-boxes  of  this  description. 

€tuflf'-y,  a.     [Eng.  stuf;  -y.] 

1.  Difficult  to  breathe  in  ;  close,  musty. 

"  Annoying  in  their  degree  are  the  individuals  who 
lusi'^t  upon  iteepingthe  ndiway  e-irriiige  wiiiduw  ehut 
on  a.  ttujfff  day.'  —Daily  Telegraph.  SetJt.  7,  le85. 

2.  Stout,  mettlesome,  resolute.    {Scotch.') 
S.  Angry,  sulky,  obstinate.    {Amer.) 

*StuUe,  a.    [Stucco.] 

tftull,  s.  [Cf.  Ger.  stollen  =  a  stand,  a  support ; 
8vv.  sloll  =  a  gallery,] 

Mining:  Timber  jilaced  in  the  back  of  a 
level,  and  covered  witli  boards  or  small  poles, 
to  support  rubbish. 

"  We  hail  to  atop  the  drill  antil  lessees  could  get  In 
thtir  xitil.'i  and  lai;tjiiig."— J/ohcw  Market  /ieview, 
Feb.  20,  ISaii.  p.  807. 

•  stiilm,  .9.  [Cf.  Sw.  stoll  =  a  gallery.]  A  shaft 
to  draw  water  out  of  a  mine. 

Stiilp,  *  -Stulpe,  a.  [Icel.  stolpi  =  a  post,  a 
I'XWur  ;  Uaii.,  aw.,  &  O.  Dut.  stolpe.]  A  short 
post  driven  into  the  ground.     (Prov.) 

"  Bridgewanle-within,  ao  cftiled  of  London  bridge, 
wliiuh  bridteisa  iniucipull  parte  of  that  warde.  and 
faeviniietii  at  the  ttu/pm  on  the  aoutb  eud  of  South- 
witrk." — Hcuwe  :  London,  p.  167, 

Stiil-ti-f  i-ca'-tion,  s.  [Stultify.]  The  act 
of  stultifying  ;  tlie  state  of  being  stultified. 

attil'-ti-fi-cr,  o.  [Eng.  stultify;  -er.]  One 
who  stultifies. 

stul'-ti-fy,  v.t.     [Lat.  s(««ws  =  foolish,  and 
facio  (jiasH.  Jlo)  =  to  make.] 
•  I,  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  To  make  foolish ;  to  make  a  fool  of, 

2.  To  look  upon  as  a  fool  or  foolish. 

3.  To  render  nugatory  or  worthless ;  to  de- 
stroy the  value  of. 

•■  The  main  result  she  attained  by  the  last  campaign 
in  the  Balkans  baa  been  *(u^(ijied.—/)u«u  Talegravh 
Deu.  25,  1885. 

II.  Law :  To  allege  or  prove  to  be  insane  for 
avoiding  some  act. 

^  To  stidtify  one's  seJf:  To  unsay,  directly 
or  by  implication,  whatione  lias  already  snid  ; 
to  lay  one's  self  open  to  an  accusation  of 
sell-con  tiadiction. 

"In  England  no  man  is  allowed  to  ttultlfy  himtelf." 
—JohtuoH,  Id  BotweWs  Tour,  p.  4:18. 


*  stul-til'-o-quen^e,  s.  [Lat.  stultiloquentia.] 
[Stultiloquent."]     Foolish  talk ;  babbling. 

*  stiil-til'-o-quent,  a.  [Lat.  stultiis  =  fool- 
ish, and  lofjuens,  pr.  par.  of  loquor  =  to  speak.] 
Given  to  foolish  talk  or  babbling. 

*  stul-til'-o-queut-lj^,  adv.  [Eng.  stulti- 
loqiient;  -ly.]  Xu  a  stultiloquent  manner; 
with  foolish  talk. 

*  Stul-til'-o-qu^,  s.  [Lat.  stultiloqnium,  from 
stultus  =  foolish,  and  loquor  =  to  speak.] 
Foolish  or  silly  talk ;  babbling,  stultiloquence. 

"  What  tliey  call  facetioMsneas  and  pleanant  wit,  is 
Indeed  to  wise  persona  a  nieer  stultiloqny,  or  talkill([ 
111(6  a  f\>o\."— Jeremy  Taylor:  Sarmons,  p.  301. 

*Stuni,  s.  [Dut.  stnm  =  nnfermented  wine,  wine 
tliat  has  not  worked,  from  stom,  Ger.  stumm  ; 
Dan.  &  Sw.  stum  =  dumb,  mute.] 

1.  Unfermented  grape-juice ;  must  or  new 
wine,  olten  mixed  witli  dead  or  vapid  wine  to 
raise  a  new  fermentation. 

"  An  unctuous  clammy  vapour,  that  ariaea  frora  the 
ttumot  graiiea.  when  they  he  mashed  iu  the  vata."— 
AiUlison:  Traoe/s  in  Italy. 

2.  Wine  revived  by  being  made  by  must  to 
ferment  anew. 

Stum,  v.t.    [Stum,  s.] 

1.  To  renew  by  mixing  with  must  and  fer- 
menting anew. 

"There  ia  a  hard  green  wine  that  grows  about 
Kochel,  and  the  islands  thereahouta,  winch  the  cun- 
ning Hollniidtur  suiiietiines  uses  tu  fetch;  and  he  hath 
a  tnek  to  put  a  l>ag  of  herljs,  or  some  other  infusions 
into  it,  i&s  he  dotli  lirimstone  in  Jlheuisli)  to  give  it  a 
whiter  tincture  Hud  more  sweetneaa ;  then  they  re- 
imhitrk  it  for  England,  where  it  ]iasset)i  for  good 
Eachrag,  and  this  is  called  stumming  of  wines."— 
Buwell:  Letters,  Itk.  ii.,  let.  54. 

2.  To  fume,  as  a  cask,  with  brimstone. 
{Prov.) 

stiim'  -  ble,  *  stom  -  el  -  en,  *  stom  -  ble, 
*  stom-el-yn,  *  stum-mel-yn,  *  stoxn- 
er-en,  v.i.  &  t.  [Icel.  stum-ra  =  to  stumble  ; 
Noiw.  stumra;  Sw.  ^i&L.  sUimbla,  3tamula, 
stomla,  stammra.] 

A.  Intra)! sitive: 

L  Literally  : 

1.  To  trip  in  walking  or  in  moving  in  any 
way  with  the  legs  ;  to  falter  or  stagger  after  a 
false  step. 

"  Tho  went  the  pensive  damme  out  o(  dore 
And  chaunst  to  stumble  at  the  threshuld  flore." 
S/jentser :  She/j/ieards  Calender;  Hay. 

2.  To  walk  in  a  bungling,  clumsy,  or  un- 
steady manner. 

"They  [the  Chinese]  do  In  a  manner  lose  the  use  of 
their  feel,  and  iuittead  of  goiiiK  they  only  stumble 
about  tlieir  houses."— Z>am/t{t(r.'  Voyages  (an  1687). 

II.  Figuratively: 

*  1.  To  fall  into  error  or  crime ;  to  go  astray ; 
to  err. 

2.  To  strike  or  pitch  upon  by  chance  or 
accident ;  to  chance  upon.  (Followed  by  on 
or  upon.) 

"  Forth  as  ahe  waddled  in  the  brake, 
A  grey  gouae  stum.bled  on  a  snake. 

hmart :  Fable  4, 

*  B.  Transitive : 

1.  Lit. :  To  cause  to  stumble,  stagger,  or 
falter  ;  to  trip  up. 

"The  one  stumbles  beholders  accidentally,  the  other 
leads  them  into  the  &na.Te."—Suityan :  Pilgrim's  Pro- 
gress, pt.  li. 

2.  Fig. :  To  confound,  to  puzzle,  to  perplex, 
to  embarrass. 

"  To  the  court?  this  stum.Iiles  me:  art  sure  for  me, 
Thla  pre))arati<in  is?"  [weuch, 

/Jeaum.  &  Flet.  :  Humourous  Lieutenant,  ill.  2. 

stum'-ble,  *  stom-ble,  ».    [Stumble,  v.] 

1.  Lit. :  The  act  of  stumbling ;  a  trip  or 
blunder  in  walking  or  running. 

"I  was  told  of  a  Spaniard,  who  having  got  a  fall  by 
a  stumble,  and  broke  his  nose,  rose  up,  and  in  a  dis- 
dainful manner  said,  tliis  is  to  walk  upon  earth." — 
Uvwell:  Letters,  bk.  i.,  let.  32. 

2.  Fig. :  A  blunder,  a  failure,  a  slip. 

stum'-bler,  *  stom-el-are,  *  stum-lere, 

s.  [Eng.  stumhlifi);  -er.]  One  who  stumbles  ; 
one  who  makes  a  mistake,  slip,  failure,  or 
blunder. 

"  Where  blockes  are  atridde  by  ttumblers  at  a  straws." 
Gasfoigne:  Pruites  of  Warre. 

stum'-blmg,  pr.  par.  or  a.    [Stumble,  v.] 

stumbling  -  block,  *  stumbUng  - 
stone,  s.  A  cause  of  stumbling  ;  something 
in  one's  way,  which  causes  one  to  stumble. 
(Stumbling-block  is  generally,  if  not  exclu- 
sively, used  figuratively.) 

*■  To  ahow  a  itumbling-stone  by  night." 

Couiper  :  tilovnoorm. 


stiim'-bling-l^,  adv.    [Eng.  stumbling;  -ly.} 
Iu  a  stumbling  manner. 

"I  know  not  whether  to  marvel  more,  either  that 
he  [ChauoerJ  iu  that  misty  time  could  see  so  clearly, 
or  that  vtei  in  tliia  clear  age  go  so  stumblingly  after 
him." — Sidney:  Di^ence  (if  Poesy. 

stummed,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [Stuh,  v.] 

stiimp,  *  stompe,  *  stumpe,  s.  &  a.    [Icel. 

stumpr ;  Sw.  &  Dan.  stutnp;  0.  Dut.  stmipej 
Dut.  stomp ;  Ger.  stumpf.] 

A.  As  substantive : 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  The  short,  fixed,  or  rooted  part  remain- 
ing after  another  part  has  been  broken  off, 
as  the  stub  of  a  tree,  the  part  that  is  lelt  in 
the  earth  after  the  tree  has  been  cut  down ; 
the  part  of  a  plant  left  in  the  earth  after  tlie 
plant  has  been  cut  down. 

"  Down  to  the  stump  of  yon  old  yew 
We'll  for  our  whistles  run  a  race." 

IVordsworth  :  Idle  Shepherd  Boys, 

2.  The  part  of  a  limb  or  the  like  remain- 
ing after  a  part  has  been  amputated  or  de- 
stroyed. 

"One  of  the  horses  snapt  off  the  end  of  hia  finger 
with  the  glove.  Idiesaed  the sfumv  with  the  common 
digestive. '—  Wiseman  :  Surgery,  bk.  v.,  ch.  iii. 

3.  (PI.) :  The  legs :  as,  To  stir  one's  stumps. 
{Colloq.) 

II.  Technically : 

1.  Art :  A  short,  thick  roll  of  leather  oi 
paper  cut  to  a  point,  and  used  to  rub  ilown 
the  harsh  or  strong  lines  of  a  crayon  or  jiencil 
drawing,  or  for  shading  it,  or  for  rubbing  solid 
tints  on  paper  from  colours  in  powder. 

2.  Cricket:  One  of  tlie  three  posts  or  sticks 
which  constitute  the  wicket.  Their  lower 
ends  are  pointed  so  as  to  be  easily  tlirust 
into  the  ground.  They  stand  twenty-seven 
inches  out  of  the  ground,  and  are  fixed  suffi- 
ciently  close  to  each  other  to  pievent  the  ball 
frnui  passing  through.  The  top  ends  are 
grooved  to  receive  the  ends  of  tlie  bails. 

*  B.  As  adj.  :  Like  a  stump  ;  stumpy. 


1]  On  the  stump:  Touring  or  itinerating 
through  a  district  or  country,  and  making 
speeches  on  political  or  other  questions. 

stump-mast,  s. 

Naut.:  A  lower  mast  without  tops.  Common 
in  steani-idssels  which  never  depend  uhuUy 
upon  sails. 

stump-orator,  s.  One  who  liaran^mes  a 
crowd  or  meeting  from  a  stump  of  a  tree  nr 
other  elevation;  a  frothy  or  bombiibtic 
speaker. 

stump-oratory,  s.  Oratory  such  as  13 
used  by  stump-orators. 

Stump-speaker,  s.  A  popular  political 
speaker.     (Amer.) 

Stump-Speech,  s.  A  speech  made  from 
the  stump  of  a  tree  or  other  improvised  i)liit- 
forin;  a  frothy,  bragging,  or  bomb.-istic 
harangue  ;  an  electioneering  speech  in  fa\ouj 
of  one's  self  or  of  another  candidate. 

Stump-tailed  lizard,  s. 

Zool. :  Trachydosaurus  rugosus ;  the  body  is 
long  and  stout,  and  head  and  tail  are  remark- 
ably alike,  so  that,  when  the  eyes  are  clused 
and  the  animal  is  motionless,  it  is  a  matter  of 
difficulty  to  distinguish  one  from  the  other. 
The  scales  on  the  upper  surface  are  large, 
rough,  and  broad,  smaller  beneath. 

Stump,  v.t.  &  i.     [Stump,  &] 

A.  Transitive: 
I.  Ordinary  Language : 
1.  To  cut  oflf  a  part  of;  to  reduce  to  i. 
stump. 

"  Around  the  stum.ped  top  soft  moaa  did  grow," 
More :  Song  of  the  Soul,  1.  ii.  .W. 

*  2.  To  strike,  as  something  fixed  and  liard, 
with  the  toe. 

3.  To  challenge,  to  defy,  to  puzzle,  to  con- 
found ;  to  clear  out  of  money.    (Colloq.) 


'"Don't  you  know  our  history  ?~haven't  you  beard, 
my  dear  fellow,  we  are  stumped/'  ' Stum/ipd,'  aniA  I, 
almoat  uncunBclously  rexjeatlng  the  quaint,  but  wo- 


fully  exi>ressive  word.  'PoaTtively  stumped.'  wiid 
Daly.  '  Uoii't  sijeak  loud.  I  thought,  of  course,  you 
had  heard  of  it.  BHiikinsop  has  bolted."— JAeoOora 
Book :  Gilbert  Qurney,  vol.  ill.,  ch.  IL 

4,  To  make  a  tour  through  or  travel  over, 
making  speeches  for  electioneering  or  other 
purposes  :  as,  To  stump  the  country. 

II.  Cricket: 

*  1.  To  knock  down,  as  a  stump  or  stumpa. 


late.  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what.  fSll,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her.  th^re;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot, 
or.  woiw,  ..pit.  \voriE,  who.  son:  mute,  cub.  ciire,  UTiite.  cur.  rule,  full;  try,  SS^ian.    ao,  03  =    " 


:e;  ey^^a;  qa-kw. 


stumpage— stupify 
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2.  To  put  a  batsman  out  of  play  by  knock- 
ing off  the  bails,  or  knocking  the  stumps  of 
his  wicket  down  while  he  is  out  of  his  ground. 
(Formerly,  often  used  with  out) 

"  The  Captain  stumped  the  next  man  off  a  lee- 
tihootBT."— Hughes :  2'um  Brown's  Schooldayt,  pt.  il., 
ch.  viii, 

S.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  walk  stiffly,  clumsily,  or  awkwardly. 

"Cyinon,  a  cIowh,  who  never  dreamt  of  love, 
By  cbauce  was  stumpuig  to  the  uelghbouriiig  grove." 
Song  <tf  Cymon  A  Jphtgenia. 

2.  To  make  electioneering  or  other  speeches 
from  the  stump  of  a  tree  or  other  improvised 
platform.    (Amer.) 

^  1.  To  stump  it : 

(1)  To  run  off ;  to  get  away ;  to  take  to 
flight.    (Slang.) 

(2)  To  travel  about  making  stump-speeches. 
2.  To  stump  up :  To  pay  or  hand  over  money. 

•'  Why  don't  yon  ask  your  old  governor  to  stump 
up  f— Dickens:  Sketches  by  Boz;   Watkiiis  Tottle. 

^ttimp'-age  (age  as  is),  s.  [Eng.  stump; 
-age.]  A  tax  on  the  amount  of  timber  cut, 
and  regulated  by  the  price  of  lumber.  (Amer.) 

0tliinp'-er,  s.    [Eng.  stump  ;  -er.) 

1.  One  who  stumps. 

2.  A  boaster. 

3.  Something,  as  a  story,  that  puzzles  or 
creates  incredulity,    (^raer.) 

•tump'-ie,  s.  [Eng.  stump;  dimin.  suff.  -ifi.] 
A  little  stump.    (Scotch.) 

"  Sue  I  gat  paper  iu  a  blink. 
An'  dowu  cued  stuTnme  in  the  Ink." 
Bums  :  Epistle  to  J.  Lapraik,  Ap.  21, 1?85. 

■tump-i-ness,  s.  [Eng.  stumpy;  -ness.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  stumpy. 

•  stump'-ling,  s.  [Eng.  stump^  s. ;  dimin. 
Buff,  -ling.]    A  little  stump. 

"  Root  OUT  stumps  and  stumpUnffs." 

Wolcott :  P.  Pindar,  p.  1«L 

■tump'-y,  a.  &  s.    [Eng.  stump ;  -y.]  ■ 

A,  As  adjective: 

1.  Full  of  stumps. 

2.  Short  and  thick ;  stubby. 

B.  As  subst. :  Money.    (Slang.) 


•tiin,  * ston-1-en,  *stown-i-en,  v.t.  [A.S. 
stunian  =  to  make  a  din,  to  resound  ;  stun  = 
a  din  ;  cogn.  with  Icel.  stynja  =  to  groan  ; 
gtynr  =  a  groan  ;  Ger.  stohnen  =  to  groan.] 

1.  To  confound  or  make  dizzy  with  noise ; 
to  overpower  the  sense  of  hearing  of ;  to 
blunt  or  stupefy  the  organs  of  hearing  of. 

*•  If  Nature  thunder'd  in  hia  opening  eara. 
And  stunn'd  him  with  the  music  of  the  spheres." 
Pope :  Eiiay  on  Man,  1.  202. 

2.  To  render  insensible  or  dizzy  by  force  or 
ft  blow ;  to  render  senseless  witli  a  blow. 

"  One  hung  a  pole-ax  at  hia  saddle-bow. 
And  one  a  heavy  mace  to  stun  the  foe." 

Drydeii :  Patamoii  <fc  Arcife,  iii.  82, 

3.  To  surprise  completely ;  to  overpower  ; 
to  stupefy. 

"  At  the  sight  therefore  of  this  river,  the  pilgrims 
were  much  stunned." — Bunyan  :  PUgrirris  Progress,  i. 

Btiing,  pret.  &  pa.  par.  of  v.    [Sting,  v,] 
Btuii]£,pret.  ofv,     [Stink,  v.] 

Stun'-ner,  s.     [Eng.  stun;  -er.] 

1.  One  who  or  that  which  stuns. 

2.  Something  which  astonishes  by  wonder- 
ful appearance,  excellence,  or  other  quality ; 
something  exceedingly  fine ;  something  first- 
rate,    (Slang.) 

"  For  the  performance  of  '  Gettin'  up  Stairs,'  I  have 
no  otiier  name  but  that  it  was  a  stunner." — Thacfteray  : 
Book  of  Snobs,  eh.  xxv. 

Btun'-ning,  pr.  par.  &  a.    [Stun.] 

A.  Aspr.par.  :  (See  the  verb). 

B,  As  adj. :  Of  unusual  or  extraordinary 
qualities  ;  first-rate  ;  astonishingly  fine,  large, 
or  the  like.    (Slang.) 

Stunt,  v.t.  &  i.  (A.S.  s(M7i(  =  dull,  obtuse, 
stupid,  from  stintan  =  to  stop,  to  be  weary; 
Icel.  stuttr  =  short,  stunted;  O.  Sw.  stunt  =■ 
cut  short.] 

A.  Trans. :  To  hinder  from  growth ;  to 
check  or  shorten  in  growth  or  progress. 

"  To  stunt  the  natural  growth  of  a  new  colony,"— 
Bmith:  Wealth  of  Nations,  bk.  iv„  ch.  vii. 

B.  Intrans. :  To  become  stunted. 


stunt,  s.  &  odv.    [Stunt,  v.] 
A.  As  substantive : 

1.  A  check  in  growth. 

2.  That  which  has  been  cheeked  in  growth ; 
a  stunted  animal  or  thing. 

3.  A  young  whale,  two  years  old,  which, 
having  been  weaned,  is  lean  and  yields  little 
blubber, 

*  B.  As  adv. :  Abruptly,  sharply,  short :  as. 
To  turn  stunt. 

Stiint'-ed,  pa.  par,  or  a.    [Stunt,  v.\ 

stiint'-ed-ness,  s.     [Eng.   stunted;  •ness,} 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  stunted. 

8ttint'-i-ness,  s.     [Eng.  stunt;  i  connect,, 
and  suft'.  -ness.]    Stuntedness. 

Stiint'-ness,  s.    [Eng.  stunt;  -ness.]   Stunted- 
ness, shortness,  abruptness. 

stu'-pa  (1),  s.    [Stupe.] 

stu'-pa  (2),  s.    [Tope.] 

Stupe  (1),  stu'-pa,  s.     [Lat.  stupa,  stuppa ; 
Gr.  o-tiIttttt)  (stuppc)  =  the  coarse  part  of  flax.] 
1.  Ord.  Lang.:  Tow,  flux,  flannel,  &c,,  used 
as  a  pledget,  compress,  or  as  a  wad  in  fomen- 
tations. 


2.  Bot. :  Filamentose  matter ;  a  tuft  of  long 
hair ;  tow. 

Stupe,  v.t.  [Stupe  (1),  s.]  To  apply  a  stupe 
or  stupa  to  ;  to  foment. 

"  I  took  oflf  the  dressings,  and  found  the  heat  some- 
what allay'd,  and  the  uker  well  disposed  to  digestion. 
1  stuped  the  ulcer."—  Wiseman :  Surgery,  bk.  ii ,  ch.  iii. 

Stupe(2),  s.  [Anabbreviationof  sijipi(i(q.v.).] 
A  stupid  person. 

stu-pe-f5.'-ci-ent  fo  as  sh),  a.  &  s.  [Lat. 
stupej'aeiens,  pr  pai.  of  stupe/ado  =  to  stupefy 
(q.v.),] 

A.  As  adj. :  Stupefactive;  having  a  stupe- 
fying power. 

B.  As  s'uhst. :  A  medicine  which  produces 
stupor  or  insensibility  ;  a  narcotic. 

Stu-pe-fac'-tion,  s,  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  stupe- 
faction^m,  accu.s.  of  stupefactio,  from  stupefactus, 
pa.  par.  of  stupefacio  =  to  stupefy  (q.v.).j 

1.  The  act  of  stupefying;  the  state  of  being 
stupefied. 

"  It  produced  that  kind  of  stupt^faction  which  is  the 
conneriuence  of  using  opium." — Cook:  77iirU  Voyage, 
bk,  ii.,  ch.  viii. 

2.  A  stolid  or  senseless  state ;  dulness, 
torpor,  stupidity. 

"  Nor  was  this  aubmissino  the  effect  of  content,  but 
of  mere  stuiHf'iction  and  brokeuueas  of  heart." — 
Macaulay  :  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xviL 

Stu'-pe-f3>C-tive,  a.  &  s.  [Lat.  stupefactv^, 
pa.  par.  of  stupefacio  =  to  stupefy  (q.v.) ;  Fr. 
stupefactif.] 

A.  As  adj.  :  Causing  stupefaction  or  in- 
sensibility; stupefying,  narcotic;  deadening 
or  blunting  the  sense  of  feeliug  or  under- 
standing. 

"  Opiiim  hath  a  stupefactive  part,  and  a  heating 
part ;  the  one  moving  sleep,  the  other  aheat." — Bacon: 
Jfat.  Hist.,  §  as. 

B,  Assuhst.:  That  which  stupefies;  specif., 
a  medicine  which  produces  stupor;  a  stupe- 
facient. 

"Oplura  and  other  strong  stupefactiaes,  doe  coag- 
ulate the  spirits.  "—Bacon :  Hist.  Life  &  Death,  p.  62. 

stii'-pe-fi-ed,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [Stupefy.] 

Stu'-pe-f  ied-ness,  s.  [Eng.  stupefied ;  -ness.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  stupefied; 
stupefaction,  stupor,  insensibility. 

"  From  the  atupefieUness  of  the  past."— floyle  .■ 
Works,  vi.  B, 

stu'-pe-fi-er,  s.  [Eng.  stupefy;  -er.}  One 
who  or  that  which  stupefies, 

"  Whether  the  natural  phlegm  of  this  island  needs 
any  adihtionaX  stupefier."— Berkeley :  The  Querist,  §  318. 

Stu'-pe-f/,  *  stu'-pJ-fy,  v.t.  [Fr.  stupejier, 
from  stupefait  =  stupefied,  from  Lat.  stupe- 
factus, pa.  par.  of  stupefacio,  from  stupeo  =■  to 
be  amazed,  and  facio  =  to  make.] 

1.  To  blunt  the  faculty  of  perception  or 
understanding  in;  to  deprive  of  sensibility; 
to  make  dull  or  dead  to  external  influences; 
to  make  torpid. 

"  stupefied  by  toil,  and  drugged  with  gin." 

bcott :  The  PoacJier. 


*  2.  To  deprive  of  material  mobility. 
"  It  Is  not   mallcftble :    but  yet  is  not  fluent,  baft 
etupifi^d." — Bacon. 

*  Stu-pend'*  a.  [Lat.  stupendus  =  amazing, 
to  be  wondered  at,  fut.  pass.  par.  of  stupeo  =s 
to  be  amazed.]    Stupendous,  wonderful. 

"  They  [diemona]  can  worke  stupend  and  admirabl* 
conclusions." — Burton:  Anat.  of  Melancholy,  p.  220. 

*  stu-pen'-di-oua,  a.  [Stupend.]  Stupend- 
ous, marvellous, 

"  It  is  a  ftupendions  monastery,  built  on  the  top  nf 
a  huge  land-rock."— tfowGif;  Letters,  bk,  i.,  let.  28 

*  stu-pen'-di-oiis-l^,  adv.  [Eng.  stupen- 
dious ;  -ly.]    Stupendously,  marvellously. 

"  The  complexion  may  prove  stupendfously  eu* 
ravishing." — Slore  :  Discourse  on  Enthusiasm,  p.  14. 

Stu-pen'-doiis,  a.  [Stupend.]  To  be  won- 
dered at ;  striking  dumb  by  magnitude ;  mar- 
vellous, amazing;  of  astonishing  magnituda 
or  elevation. 

"  And  this  w.ia  then  thoueht  a  stupendous  sunL*— 
Macaulay :  Hist,  Eng.,  ch,  iu, 

Stu-pen'-dous-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  stupendous; 
-ly.]  In  a  stupendous  manner  or  degree; 
marvellously. 

"  So  stupendously  high  were  the  almost  perpendicu* 
UrvraMs.— Field.  Feb.  17,  1887. 

stu-pen'-doiis-ness,  s.  [Eng.  stupendous; 
-ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  stu- 
pendous. 

"  Works,  which  from  their  stupendonsnets,  should 
have  biu^htthem  tlie  greatness  of  the  former." — Ellis: 
Knowledge  of  Dioine  Things,  p.  270. 

*stu'-pent,  a.  [Lat.  stupens,  pr.  par.  of  stupm 
=  to  he  amazed.]  Confounded,  astounded, 
stunned  into  silence. 

"  The  human  iniud  stands  stupent." — Carlyle: 
Diamond  Necklace,  ch.  Ii     (Note.) 

stu'-pe-oiis,  a.  [Lat.  stupeus  stupus,  =  made 
or  consisting  of  tow.]  Resem Idling  tnw; 
having  long  loose  scales,  or  matted  filaments 
like  tow ;  stupose. 

Stu'~pid«  a.  &  s.     [Fr.  stupide,  from  Lat,  5(m- 
pidus  =  stupid,  from  st^tpeo  =  to  be  amazed ; 
Sp.  &  Port,  estupido;  Ital.  stupido.] 
A.  As  adjective : 

1.  Deprived  temporarily  or  permanently  of 
the  percevitive,  thinking,  or  reasoning  facul- 
ties ;  in  a  state  of  stupor  ;  stupefied  ;  bereft  of 


"  Is  he  not  stupid 
With  age  and  alfring  rheums?  can  bespeak?  heart 
Know  man  from  man  ?" 

Skakesp. :  Winter's  Tale,  iv.  3. 

2.  Devoid  of  understanding  ;  silly  ;  dull  of 
apprehension. 

"  Anne,  when  in  good  humour,  whs  meekly  stupid, 
and,  when  in  bail  liuniuur,  was  sulkily  stupid."— 
Macaulay:  Bi&t.  Eng.,  ch.  xv. 

3.  Cliaracterized  by  or  resulting  from  stu- 
pidity ;  senseless,  nonsensical :  as,  a  stupid 
mistake. 

B.  .4s  subst. :  A  stupid,  silly  person ;  a 
blockhead. 

Stu-pid'-i-t^,  s.      [Pr.  stupidite,  from  stupide 
=  stupid  (q.v.).] 

*  1.  Insensibility  to  external  influences ; 
numbness  of  feeling  ;  stupor,  torpor. 

"  The  dreadful  bellowing  of  whose  strai t-hrac'd  drum% 
To  the  Frencli  sounded  like  the  ilreiidfuldooin  ; 
And  tliem  with  such  stu/ndit.//  benumbs. 
As  though  the  eju-th  had  groaiitd  from  her  womb." 
Drayton:  The  Battle  of  Agincourt. 

2.  Extreme  dulue-ss  of  apprRhension ;  dull 
foolishness,  senselt-.ssiiess,  folly. 

"  Whose  book  of  vulgar  errors  so  finely  exposes  ths 
monkish  stupidity  of  the  tiius»."—Goldiiiniih :  Poliis 
Learning,  ch.  vi. 

StU'-pid-ly,  adv.    [Eng.  siMpid ;  -ly.] 

1.  In  a  stupid  manner  ;  with  suspension  or 
inactivity  of  understanding. 

"  Tliat  ap!ice  the  evil  one  abstnicted  stood 
From  his  own  evil,  and  for  the  time  reiimin'd 
Stnpidlii  ^oud."  A/iltoH  ■  P.  L..  ^x  AC5. 

2.  Without  the  exercise  of  reason  or  judg- 
ment ;  foolishly,  senselessly. 

"How  stupidly  soever  all  his  interpreters  would 
have  Hector  (being  strooke  into  a  tremljling,  and  al- 
most dead)  tuine  about  like  a  wliiiiwiude. ' — Chap- 
man: Homer;  Iliad,  bk.  xiv. 

Stu'-pid-ness,  s.    [Eng.  stupid;  -ness.]     The 
quality  or  state  of  being  stupid  ;  stupidity, 
"  Not  limiting  his  rest  by  the  insatiable  lust  of  a 
sluggish    and    urowzie  stupidness." — Bp.  Hall:   Tht 
Christian. 

*  stu'-pi-f i-er,  a.    [Stupefier.] 
*stu'-pi-fy,  v.t.    [Stupefy.] 


boh,  bds^ ;  pdiit,  Jdwl ;  cat,  9ell,  chorus,  9liln,  benph ;  go,  gem ;  tMn,  tMs ;  sin,  a^ ;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist,    -ing. 
-Gian,  -tian  =  shgn.   -tzon,  -sion  =  sli^ ;  -f ion,  -gion  =  zhun.    -cious,  -tious,  -sious  =  sbiis.   -ble,  -die,  &c  =  bel,  d^ 
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Stu'-por,5.  [Lat.,  from  s(up«o=:  to  be  amazed.] 

1.  Great  diminution  or  cessation  of  sensi- 
bility ;  a  state  in  whi(;h  the  faculties  are  dead- 
ened or  dazed  ;  loss  or  suppression  of  sense. 

"James  sauk  into  a  stumor,  which  indicnteJ  the  near 
approatju  of  iit:R.th."—JJacaitlay  •  Bitt.  £iig..  ch.  xxv. 

2.  Intellectufil  insensibility  ;  moi-al  dead- 
ness  ;  heedlessness  of  or  inattention  to  one's 
in  tt;  rests. 

Stu'-pose,  a.  [Mod.  Lat.  stuposits,  from  Lat. 
stvpa  (q.v.).] 

Bot.  :  Bearded.  Used  spec,  of  the  filaments 
in  the  genus  Antliericum,  &c.    [Stupeous.] 

*8tu' -prate,  v.t  [Lat.  stuprat7(s,  pa.  par.  of 
etupro  —  to  defile ;  stupnivi  =  defilement.]  To 
i-avish,  to  violate,  to  debauch. 

8tU-pra'-tion»  s.  [Lat.  stuprat  io.  ]  [Sttt- 
PRATE.  j  The  act  of  ravishing  or  debauching ; 
rape,  violation. 

"  stu/tration  must  not  be  drawn  into  practice." — 
Broum.    [Ilichardion.) 

Stu'-prum,  S.    [Lat.] 

*1.  Ord.  Lang. .  Forcible  violation  of  the 
person  ;  rape. 

2.  Civil  haw :  Every  union  of  the  sexes  for- 
bidden by  morality. 

gtu'-pu-16se,  a.    [Dimin.  from  Eng.  stvpose.} 
Bot.  ;    Having  shorter   and    niore    slender 
threads  than  a  stupose  surface  possesses. 

Stur'-died,  a.  [Eng.  sturdy;  -ed.]  Affected 
with  the  disease  called  sturdy. 

Btur-dl-ly,   adv.      [Eng.  sturdy;  -ly.]    In  a 
sturdy  maimer  ;  lustily,  vigorously,  stoutly. 
"It  wan  a  stag,  a  stag  of  ten. 
Bearing  hia  l>raiiches  stardVy." 

Scott :  Lady  of  the  Lake,  Iv.  25. 

Stui^-di-ness,  s.  [Eng.  sturdy ; -ness.]  The 
qualify  or  state  of  being  sturdy;  lustiness, 
vigour,  stoutness,  obstinacy. 

"To  beggar  them  owt  of  their  sturdlness."— Boling- 
&ro*f .'  On  I'urUes.  let.  19. 

Btur'-dy,  *stor-die,  *stoiir-dy,  '^stur- 

di,  tt.  [O.  Ft.  eslourdi  =  dulled,  amazed, 
reckless,  pa.  par.  of  estourdir  (P\:  eto2irdir)=^ 
to  amaze  ;  proVi.  Ironi  Lat.  torpidus  ~  torpid 
(q.v.);  Sp.  s(wrdir  =  to  stun,  to  amaze  ;  Ital. 
sturdirf.] 

*  1.  Rash,  rer-kless,  inconsiderate,  foolishly 
obstinate,  stubborn. 

"  A  sturdi/,  hardened  aiimer  ahall  atWance  to  the 
utmost  iiitcli  of  impiety  wihli  less  reluctance  thiia  he 
touk  the  fi\^tsie-^'—Alterbury.    {Todd.) 

2.  Robust  in  body,  lusty,  vigorous;  strong 
*nd  stout.    {Dryde,n:  Virgil;  Georgici.  6d.) 

3.  Stiff,  stout,  strong.  iMLlton:  P. E.yiv. 417.) 

4.  Characterized  by  or  exliibiting  endurance, 
Btreiigth,  or  force  ;  forcible,  strong,  vigorous. 

"  Tlie  stiiTdii  qujilitip3  diaiil.ayed  hy  the  leader  of  the 
Sfliparationidta."— i)ti(7j7  Telegraph,  .Tune  23,  1886. 

sturdy-beggar,  s.  A  term  occurring  in 
the  Act  14  Eliz.,  c.  5,  and  used  to  distinguish 
"bej^'^ars  able  to  work"  from  "l.iri^Mrs  im- 
potent to  serve;"  hence  =  a  vagrant  cr  tramp. 
By  a  statute  of  the  Commonwealth,  ICoG,  "all 
and  every  idle  and  dissolute  persons,  vagrant 
and  wandering  from  tlieir  usual  place  of  living 
or  abode  without  sufficient  c.-iuse  or  business, 
and  fiddlefs  and  minstrels,"  were- adjudged 
rogues,  vatjabnnds,  and  sturdy  beggars  within 
the  meaning  of  the  Act  of  Elizabeth.    {English.) 

Btiir'-d^,  s.  [Gael,  stuird,  stuad,  st7nrdean  = 
vertigo,  drunkenness,  stuiviy ;  sturdan  = 
darnel.] 

1.  Anivial  Pathol.:  A  disease  in  sheep, 
marked  by  a  disposition  to  stagu'Pr,  sit  on 
the  rutnp,  turn  toward  one  side,  stupor,  &c. 
It  is  caused  bv  the  presence  within  the  brain 
cf  the  immatuie  embryo  of  a  species  of 
ta)'e\vorm  [CffiNUBUs],  varying  in  size  from 
tliat  tif  a  pea  to  that  of  a  pigeon's  egg.  It 
gejieially  attacks  young  sheep  under  two 
years  old,  and  is  seldom  cured. 

'  2.  Bot.  :  Lolium  temuleutvvi.  Darnel  grass, 
which  was  formerly  believeil  to  produce 
atag^L'rs  in  the  sheep  feeding  upon  it. 

Stur'-geon,  s.  [O.  Fr.  esturgmn,  estourgeon, 
from  stvHonem,  accui;.  of  Low  Lat.  si»rio  =:  a 
sturgeon,  from  O.  H.  Ger.  sturo^  stiirjo  (M.  H. 
Gei'.  stiir  ;  Ger.  star)  =  a.  sturgeon  =  lit.  a 
stirrer,  from  its  liabits ;  O.  H.  Ger.  storen, 
stoeren  —  to  spread  ;  Ger.  store.n  =  to  trouble, 
to  disturb,  to  poke  about.]    [Stir,  v.] 

Ichthy. :  The  popular  name  of  any  species 
of  the  genus  Acipenser  (q.v.).    Tlie  body  is 


elongated,  almost  cylindrical,  tapering  coni- 
cally  to  a  heterocercal  tail.  The  skeleton  is 
caitilaginous  ;  the  skin  is  covered  with  bony 
scutes  in  longitudinal  rows,  between  which 
are  patches  naked  or  furnislied  only  with  small 
bo;ty  scales.  The  snout  is  produced  far  in 
front  of  the  mouth,  which  is  situated  on  the 
under  side,  an<l  furnished  with  barbels.  Stur- 
geons are  distributed  over  the  whole  of  the 
northern  hemisphere ;  they  are  mostly  aiiadro- 
mous,  but  some  species  are  confined  to  fresh 
water.  On  the  approach  of  winter  they  sink 
deep  holes  in  the  bottom,  where  they  crowd 
together  and  remain  in  a  hibernating  condition 
till  the  approach  of  spring.  They  are  among 
the  largest  of  freshwater  fishes;  and  the 
larger  species  reach  a  length  of  about  eighteen 
feet;  tliey  are  extreiiicly  vora(:ious,  and  live 
chiefly  on  worms,  spawn,  and  lisli  tliat  feed 
on  the  bottom.  They  ai-e  important  as  fnod- 
fishes,;  the  tiesh  is  white,  well-flavoured,  and 
delicate,  resembling  veal ;  caviare  is  pre- 
pared from  tlieir  roe,  and  isinglass  from  their 
swimming-bladders.  The  best-known  specie.s, 
is  trie  Conmion  Sturgeon,  Acipenser  stvrio.  The 
back  is  usually  a  dull  reddish,  but  varies  to  a 
blue  or  yellowish -gray,  belly  white,  inclining 
to  silvery,  scutes  gray.  When  adult  it  is  from 
6  to  10  feet  lung.  It  occuib  in  the  Mediterra- 
nean, western  and  northern  Europe,  and  on  the 
Atlantic  cuiist  of  the  United  States.  The  largest 
specieti  is  A.  huso.  It  belongs  to  the  Black  and 
Caspian  Seas,  and  reaches  a  length'  of  2S  feet. 
Several  species  occur  in  the  United  States. 
They  are  tiiken  in  cunsidorablo  numbeis,  the 
flesh  being  esiteu  and  caviare  made.  The  most 
important  sturgeon  fleheiy  is  that  of  the  Volga 
aud  the  Caspian  Sea  in  Russia.  [Beluga,  1, 
Fisii-ROYAL,  Sterlet.] 

"  In  England  the  Sturgeon  is  a  royal  fish,  helonsing, 
by  Act  of  Parliainunt  of  the  reign  of  Kdward  II.,  to 
the  aovereign,  exi;e[jt  where  It  has  heen  grniitod  by 
ctiarter  to  certain  Oorporations,  ah  at  ooston,  lu 
lAn<io\i\&\iit&."—Seeley:  Frenh-water  FUhua,  p.  41S. 

*stiir'-i-6,  s.    [Lat.  =a  sturgeon  (q.v.). 

Ichthy. :  A  lapsed  synonym  of  Acipenser 
(q.v.).  From  this  word  many  authorities  have 
formed  names  for  groups  in  their  respective 
classifications,  eoriesponding  more  or  less 
closely  to  the  modern  Acipenseridse  and  Poly- 
odontidffi.  Thus  Cuvier  employed  the  French 
Stuiioniens ;  and  in  Modern  Latin  there  are 
Sturiones  (Bonaparte),  Sturionia  (Ratinesqne), 
Stiiriodidffi  (Swainstm),  Sturionidea;  (Richard- 
son), and  Sturionini  (Graven hoist). 

t  stiir-i-o'-ne?,  s.  pi.    [Sturio.] 

t  stiir-i-d'-ni-an,  s.  [Low  Lat.  sturio  =  a 
sturgeon.]  Any  individual  of  the  family 
Sturiones  or  Sturionidiie. 

t  stiir-i-on'-i-daB,  s.  pi.    [Stueio.] 

sturk,  s.    [Stirk.] 

Stur-nel'-la,  s.  [Mod.  Lat.,  dirain.  from 
sturmis  (q.v.).] 

Ornith. :  A  genus  of  Icteridse,  sub-family 
AgelaiiiEe,  with  five  species  ranging  from  Pata- 
gonia and  the  Falkland  Islands  to  the  middle 
of  the  United  States.  Body  thick,  stout; 
legs  lar^'e,  reaching  beyond  the  tail,  which  is 
shiu't  and  even,  witli  acuminate  feathers  ;  bill 
slender,  elongate  ;  nostrils  linear,  covered  by 
membi-anous  scale. 

stur'-ni-dae,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  stuTn{us); 
Lat.  fem.  pi.  atlj.  sufF.  -idie.] 

Ontiift. :  Starlings  ;  an  Old-world  family  of 
Sturniformes  (q.v.).  Wings  long  or  moderate, 
first  jirimary  always  short ;  nostrils  oblong, 
more  or  less  feathered  ;  forehead  depressed 
and  broad;  no  rictal  bristles.  Their  habits 
are  generally  gregarious,  most  of  them  fre- 
quenting the  ground,  where  they  assemble  in 
large  flocks.  There  are  two  subfamilies : 
Buphagina?  (confined  to  the  African  continent) 
and  Sturidnse  (q.v.). 

stur-m-for'-mes,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  stumus 
(q.v.),  and  Lat.  fonna  =  form.] 

Ornith. :  A  sub-order  of  Passeriformes  (q.v.), 
with  four  families  :  Ploceidae,  Artamidae, 
AlaudidEe,  and  aturnida;  (q.v.). 

Stur-ni'-n£e»  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  8tum(us);  Lat. 
fem.  pi.  adj.  sun.  -iruti.] 

Ornith. :  A  sub-family  of  Sturnidse  (q.v.),  a 
highly-characteristic  Old-Woild  group,  ex- 
tending to  every  part  of  the  eastern  hemi- 
sphere and  its  islands,  and  over  the  Pacific  to 
the  Samoa  Islands  and  New  Zealand,  but 
wholly  absent  from  the  mainland  of  Australia. 


They  have  the  characters  of  the  family,  and 
contain  about  twenty-eight  genera  and  126 
species. 

Stur-niV-a,  s.  [A  euphonic  word,  of  no  sig- 
nification, formed  by  Gray.    (Agassiz.y] 

ZooL:  Agenus  of  Stenodermata(q.v.).  Chin 
with  three  warts  in  fl'ont,  margined  below 
by  smaller  warts.  One  species,  S.  liliumt  froHi 
the  Neotropical  region. 

Stiir'-nus,  s.    [Lat.  =  a  starling.] 

Ornith. :  The  typical  genus  of  Stuminaa 
(q.v.),  with  six  species,  ranging  over  the  Palae- 
arctic  region  to  India  and  South  China  in  the 
winter.  Bill  as  long  as  head,  almost  straight, 
blunt  at  tip ;  nostrils  basal,  supernal,  partly- 
overlaid  by  an  operculum  ;  gape  angular,  free 
from  bristles  ;  feathers  of  head  and  anterior 
part  of  body  pointed  and  elongated ;  wings 
long,  pointed ;  tail  short,  rectrices  diverging 
at  tip  ;  tarsus  scntellate  in  front,  covered  at 
side  by  an  undivided  plate,  forming  a  sharp 
ridge  behind  ;  claws  short  and  moderately 
curved.  Sturnv,s  vulgaris  is  the  Starling  (q.v.> 

Sturt,  v.t  &  i.  [Sw.  stnrtu  =  to  vex,  to  di» 
turb;  Ger.  storen.]    (Scotch.) 

A.  Trans. :  To  vex,  to  trouble,  to  molest. 

B,  Intraiis. :  To  startle,  to  be  afraid. 

"He  \yi\a aomathine Hurting."       Burns:  Halloween, 

Sturt  (1),  5.    [Sturt,  v.]   Trouble,  disturbanofl^ 

vexation  ;  heat  of  temper.    {Scotch,) 

sturt  (2),  s.    [Etym.  doubtful.] 

Mining:  An  extraordinary  profit  made  by 
a  tributer  by  taking  tho  excavation  or  cutting 
of  a  course  of  ore  at  a  high  price. 

Stur'-tion,  s.  [A  corruption  of  nasturtivm 
(q.v.).]. 

*  stilt,  *  stutte,  v.i.    [Tcel.  stauta  =  to  bea(^ 
to  read  stutteringly.]    To  stutter  (q.v.). 
*'  He  hfith  AlbAno's  imperfection  too, 
Aud  s^ts  when  be  is  vehemently  moved.'* 

Maraton  :  What  You  TTSl 

Stiit'-ter,  v.i.  &  t.  [A  frequent,  from  stiel 
(q.v.);  Dut.  stotteren;  Low  Ger. stotem;  Ger, 
stotterii.] 

A.  Intrans. :  To  stammer ;  to  hesitate  in 
the  articulation  of  words. 

*'  He  had  stood  trembling,  stuttering,  CAlling  for  bli 
coiifessyr."— .V«ctiit/«;/.-  IIisl.  Eng.,  ch.  xxi. 

B.  Tra-ns. :  To  utter  in  a  stuttering  manner  J 
to  stammer  out. 

"  The  nonsense  stuttered  1)y  the  tipsy  nobles  ot  (te 
empire."— J/ucttuZu^:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xviiL 

Stut'-ter,  ».     [Eng.  stut;  -er.] 

*  1.  One  who  stutters  ;  a  stutterer. 

"  Many  stutters  are  very  cbolerick,  choler  ludncllg  a 
dryness  in  the  tongue."— Sacon  '  Nat,  Biat.,  §  3K. 

2.  A  stammerer  in  speaking. 

sttit'-ter-er,  s.  [Bng.  stutter,  v. ;  -w.)  Od© 
who  stutters  :  a  stammerei-. 

"  stutterers  UBB  to  Btamiaer  more  when  the  wtadtl 
In  that  hole.'— Botoell :  Letters,  bk.  xxvli.,  let.  L 

stut'-ter-ing,  pr.  par,,  a.,&8.    [Stutter,  v.} 
A,  &  B,  As  pr.  par.  dt  particip.  adj. :  (See 
'  the  verb). 

C.  As  suhst. :  A  hesitation  in  speaking,  ia 
which  there  is  a  spasmodic  and  uncontrollable 
reiietition  of  the  same  syllable ;  stammering 
(q.v.). 

stut'-ter-iiig-lj^,  adv.  [Eng.  stuttering;  -^.\ 
In  a  stuttering  manner ;  with  a  stutter, 

sty  (1),  *  stie,  *  sti,  *  sty©,  s.  [A.S.  stigo^s 
a  stye;  cogn.  with  Icel.  stia,  sti  =  a,  sty; 
svinsti  =  a  swine-sty  ;  Dan.  sti ;  Sw.  stia ;  O. 
Sw.  stia,  stiga  ;  Sw.  dial,  sti,  steg ;  Dut.  sm^ 
stijge;  Ger.  steige;  O.  H.  Ger.  stiga.] 

1.  A  pen  or  inclosure  for  swine. 

"  Each  friend  you  seek  in  yon  enclosure  1lQfl> 
All  lost  their  form,  and  habitAnts  uC  tties. 

Pope :  Homer ;  Odyssey  x.  338. 

2.  A  dirty,  mean,  or  filthy  place ;  a  hovei 

"There  could  not  be  equality  between  men  who 
lived  in  houses  aud  men  wno  lived  in  stiet." — M*iaU' 
lay  :  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  vi. 

3.  A  place  of  debauchery, 

"The  houses  of  Calderon'a  stately  and  high-splritod 
Castiliangeiitleiiieu  became flfjea  of  vice."— i/acau£iiy.* 
Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  liL 

sty  (2),  stye»  a.  [A  contract,  of  stigendTs 
swelling,  rising,  properly  pros.  part,  of  stigctn 
=  to  rise,  to  climb.  The  full  form  was  stigsnd 
edge  =  swelling  eye,  which  was  corrupted  into 
styany^  which  was  afterwards  mistaken  for 


^te,  fat,  f^e,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pS^ 
or,  wore,  wgU,  wdr}£,  wh6,  son ;  mute,  cub,  ciire.  Qnite.  cur,  rule,  full ;  try,  Syrian,    ce,  09  =  e ;  ey  =  a ;  qu  =  Inr. 


sty— styliform 
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ffy  071  eye;  Low  Ger.  strig,  stige ;  Norw.  stig^ 
»ii,  stigje,  from  stiga=.U)  rise.]  A  small  in- 
flammatory tumour  of  the  nature  of  a  boil  on 
the  edge  of  the  eyelid,  most  frequently  near 
the  inner  angle  of  the  eye. 

fi*y  (1),  v.t.  [Sty  (1),  s.]  To  shut  up  in  or  as 
in  a  sty. 

"  Here  you  sty  me 
lu  this  haitl  rock,  while  you  do  keep  fruin  me 
The  rest  of  the  island."        Stuikesp.  :  Tempest,  1.  2, 

Bty  (2),  *  stie,  *  stye,  vA.  [A.S.  sHgan;  Ger. 
st&igen;  Dut.  sH^en;  IceL  stiga ;  Sw.  stiga; 
Dan.  stige.']    [Stair.]    To  mount. 

"  Thought  with  hia  wings  to  stye  above  the  Krouiid." 
Spenser  ;  F.  fi.,  L  xi.  25. 

*  sty'-an,  a    [Sty  (2),  s.] 

•  Sty'-ca,  s.  [A.S.  stic,  styc.\  An  Anglo-Saxon 
coin,  value  half  a  farthing.  It  was  princi- 
pally, if  not  wholly,  coined  in  the  kingdom 
of  Northumberland. 

«ty'-9er-me,  s.  [Eng.  sty{ryl),  and  {gly)- 
ceriTie,] 

Cftem. :  CgHigOn  =  C6H5-CH(OH)-CH(OH)- 
CIl2(0H).  Phenyl  glycerine.  A  trivalent 
alcohol,  obtained  by  heating  a  mixture  of 
styryl  tribromide  and  water  for  eight  or  ten 
hours.  It  is  very  soluble  in  water  and  alcohol, 
and  on  evaporation  is  left  as  a  gummy  mass. 

Btye,  a.    [Sty  (2),  s.] 

Stye,  v.i.    [Sty  (2),  v.] 

Styg'-i-an,  a.  [Lat.  Stygius,  ftom  Styx ;  Gr. 
SriJf  {Stux),  genit.  Sruyo?  (Stiigos)  =  the  Styx, 
from  <mJ7e'a>  (siwgreo)  =  to  hate.]  Pertaining 
to  Styx,  a  river  of  liell,  over  which  the  shades 
of  the  dead  were  ferried  by  Charon ;  hence, 
hellish,  infernaL 
"  Whose  Stygian  throats  breathe  darkness  all  day  long." 
Cowper :  Task,  iii  733. 

Btj^-gog'-en-es,  s.  [Gr.  Stu|  {Stitx),  genit. 
2x1/76?  (Sttigosf=  the  Styx  (q.v.),  and  yevvdoi 
(gemiao)  =  to  produce.  Named  from  their 
supposed  volcanic  abode.] 

Ichthy. :  A  genus  of  Hypostomatina  [Silu- 
EiD^],  the  prenadillas  of  the  natives.  They 
are  small  Siluroids,  abundant  in  the  lakes 
and  torrents  of  the  Andes,  and  have  attracted 
consirierable  attention  fi'om  the  fact  that 
Humboldt  adopted  the  popular  belief  that 
they  live  in  subterranean  waters  within  the 
bowels  of  the  active  volcanoes  in  the  Andes, 
and  ai-e  ejected  with  streams  of  mud  and 
water  dui'ing  eruptions,  though  he  considered 
it  singular  tliat  tliey  were  not  cooked  when 
vomited  forth  from  craters  or  other  openings. 
The  explanation  of  their  appearance  during 
volcanic  eruptions  is  that  they  are  killed  by 
the  sulphuretted  gases  escaping  during  an 
eruption,  and  swept  down  by  the  torrents  of 
water  issuing  from  the  volcano. 

Sfcyl-a-g^-ma'-ic,  a.  [Gr.  (jtCAos  (stulos)  = 
a  pillar,  and  ayoAjua  {agalma)  =  an  image.] 

Arch. :  Performing  the  office  of  a  column : 
as,  a  stylagalmaic  figure.  Used  also  substan- 
tively of  a  figure  performing  the  office  of  a 
column. 

atyl'-ar,  a.  [Eng.  styUe);  -ar.]  Of  or  per- 
taining to  a  style ;  stilar. 

fityl-as'-ter,  s.  [Gr.  o-tvAo?  {stulo^  =  a  pillar, 
and  aa-rnp  (aster)  =  a  star.] 

Zool, :  The  type-genus  of  Stylasteridse  (q.v.), 
formerly  classed  with  the  Corals,  and  made 
a  genus  of  Oculinidee. 

Btyl-as'-ter-id,  s.  [Sttlasterid^.]  Any 
individual  of  the  family  Stylasteridae  (q.v.). 

Styl-as-ter'-i-dse,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  styl- 
aster;  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  sufT.  -idee.] 

Zool.  S  Palceont. .  A  family  of  Hydrocoral- 
linEe,  with  several  genera,  living  principally 
at  considerable  depths  in  the  warmer  seas. 
The  skeleton  is  a  branched  calcareous  stiuc- 
ture,  with  cup-like  depressions,  each  with  a 
central  chamber,  surrounded  by  secondary 
chambers,  separated  from  each  other  by  short 
partitions.  The  colony  consists  of  two  sets 
of  zooid.s,  the  perfect  ones  inhabiting  the 
central  chambers,  whilst  the  smaller  ones  are 
occupied  by  imperfect  zooids,  resembling 
tentacles  in  appearance.  The  cavities  of  the 
zooids  communicate  by  canals  in  the  skeleton, 
and  the  reproductive  organs  are  in  the  form 
of  fixed  sporosaes,  developed  within  sac-like 
cavities  in  the  skeleton.  One  fossil  genus, 
Distichopora,  from  the  Tertiary  of  France. 


Styl'-ate,  a.     [Eng.  style  (2) ;  -ate.] 
Bat. ;  Having  a  persistent  style. 

style  (1),  *  stile  (1),  s.  [Fr.  stile,  style,  from  Lat. 
stilus  =  an  iron-pointed  pen  used  for  writing 
on  wax-tablets,  a  manner  of  writing.  From 
the  same  root  as  sting,  stiviulus,  stigina,  &c. ; 
Sp.  &  Port,  estllo ;  Ital.  stile.] 

1.  QrdiTbary  Language  ; 

*  1.  A  piece  of  iron  or  other  material  pointed 
at  one  end,  used  by  the  ancients  for  writing 
by  sciatching  on  wax  tablets.  The  other  end 
was  made  blunt  and  smooth,  and  was  used  to 
make  erasures.    Hence, 

2.  A  hai'd  point  for  tracing,  in  manifold 
writing. 

3.  A  pointed  tool  used  in  graving. 

4.  Manner  of  writing  with  regard  to  lan- 
guage ;  the  peculiar  manner  in  which  a  person 
expresses  his  ideas  or  conceptions  ;  the  parti- 
cular mode  or  form  of  expressing  ideas  in 
language  which  distinguishes  one  writer  or 
speaker  from  another  ;  the  distinctive  manner 
of  writing  characteristic  of  each  author,  or  of 
each  body  of  authors,  allied  as  belonging  to 
the  same  school,  country,  or  epoch. 

"Though  an  author's  plan  should  be  faultless,  and 
his  story  ever  so  well  conducted,  yet  il  he  be  feel>Ie,  or 
flat  in  style,  destitute  oi  artecting  scenes,  and  deficient 
in  poetical  colouring,  he  can  have  no  success."— jS^uir  ; 
Jihetoric,  leet.  10. 

5.  Mode  of  presentation,  especially  in  music 
or  any  of  the  fine  arts  ;  characteristic  or  pecu- 
liar mode  of  developing  an  idea  or  accomplish- 
ing a  result ;  the  peculiar  manner  in  which  an 
artist  expresses  his  ideas ;  it  is  exhibited  in 
his  choice  of  forms  and  mode  of  treating  them, 
and  is  determined  in  different  ways,  according 
to  the  changes  of  thought  at  different  times 
and  stages  of  its  development.  Besides  the 
individual  style,  there  is  also  a  national  style  : 
as.  The  Egyptian,  the  Grecian  styles  of  archi- 
tecture. Each  of  the  various  branches  of  art 
has  its  peculiar  style  :  as,  the  epic,  lyric,  and 
dramatic  styles  of  poetry;  the  historical  and 
the  landscape  styles  of  painting,  &c. 

"In  quiet  poems  of  simple  narrative,  where  there 
are  no  apejikers  or  aceneiy  to  set  oft'  the  words,  the 
forcible  style  of  the  drama  might  interfere  with  the 
unity  of  the  poem,  by  attracting  to  the  words  the  in- 
terest that  should  be  concentrated  ou  the  iianative; 
and  here  a.  simple  style  may  be  deaii-able.  Thus  iwetic 
style  may  be  roui(hIy  divided  into  (i_)  the  elevated,  (2) 
the  graceful,  (3)  the  forcible,  (4)  the  suii]}\e."— Abbott  <fc 
Seeley:  Engliih  Lessons  for  English  People,  345. 

6.  The  peculiar  manner  or  mode  of  action 
charaeteristic  of  a  performer  of  an  art :  as, 
the  style  of  rowing  of  an  OiU-snian,  a  batsman's 
style  in  cricket,  a  bad  style  of  walking,  &c. 

7.  External  manner  or  fashion.  Manner 
deemed  elegant  and  appropriate  in  social  de- 
meanour ;  fashion ;  as.  An  entertainment  is 
given  in  style. 

8.  Phrase  of  address  or  appellation ;  formal 
or  official  designation  ;  title.  , 

IL  Technically: 

1,  Arch. :  A  particular  character  as  to  the 
general  artistic  idea  prevailing  a  building  :  as, 
the  Gothic  or  Norman  styles.   [Architecture.] 

2.  Chron. :  The  method  of  reckoning  time 
with  reference  to  the  Julian  and  Gregorian 
calendars.  Old  Style  being  founded  on  the 
fonner  and  New  Style  on  the  Litter.  The 
Julian  Calendar  (q.v.)  prevailed  in  Europe  to 
A.D.  1582.  Pope  Gregoiy  XIII.  published  the 
Gregorian  Calendar  [Calendar,  II.  3]  enacting 
that  ten  days  should  be  deducted  from  the 
year  1582  by  calling  the  day  which  by  the 
Julian  Calendar  would  have  been  Oct.  5,  Oct. 
15, 1582.  The  alteration  took  place  that  same 
day  in  Spain,  Portugal,  and  part  of  Italy.  In 
France  and  Lorraine  the  change  was  made  on 
Dec.  10  [20];  in  Holland,  Brabant,  Flanders, 
Artois,  and  Hainault  on  Dec.  15  [25],  of  the 
same  year.  In  Switzerland  the  Roman  Catho- 
lics adopted  the  new  style  in  1583  or  1584,  as 
did  those  of  Germany  in  1584.  The  Danes  did 
so  in  1582,  the  Poles  in  1586,  the  Hungarians 
in  1587,  the  German  Protest-ant  city  of  Mar- 
burg in  Feb.  1682,  the  States  of  Utrecht  on 
Dec.  1  [12],  1700,  the  other  German  Protest- 
ants about  the  same  date.  Till  1751  both 
the  Julian,  or  Old  Style,  and  the  practice 
of  commencing  the  legal  year  on  March  25 
subsisted  in  England.  But  by  24  Geo.  IL, 
c.  23,  it  was  enacted  : 

1.  That  throuRhout  all  His  Majesty's  dominions  In 
Europe,  Asia,  Africa,  and  America  the  supputation 
according  to  which  the  yenr  of  our  Lord  oeean  on 
Mivrch  25  shall  not  be  used  after  the  last  day  of  Decern- 
her,  1(51,  and  that  tlie  first  day  of  January  next 
following  shall  be  reckoned  as  the  first  day  of  the 
year  1752,  and  so  on  in  aU  future  years. 

2,  That ....  the  natural  day  next  Immediately 


followinK  September  2,  1752,  shall  he  called  and 
reckoned  aa  the  fourteenth  day  of  September,  omitting 
the  eleveu  in  termed  iate  nominal  days. 

3.  That  the  seventl  years  of  our  Lord  1800,  1900, 
2100,  2200,  2300  ....  shall  not  be  deemed  bissextile  or 
leap  yearfl  ....  and  that  the  years  of  our  Lord  iicwq, 
2400,  290e  ....  shall  for  the  future  he  esteemed 
bissextile  or  leap  years." 

The  difference  between  the  Old  and  New 
Styles  was  progressive.  Up  to  1699  it  was 
only  ten  days,  after  1700  it  was  eleven,  and 
after  1800  twelve  days.  The  year  1751  had  no 
January,  February,  March  1-24,  and  Septem- 
ber 1 1  ad  only  nineteen  days.  (Nicolas:  Chron. 
0/  Hist.). 

3.  Surg. :  A  pointed  surgical  instrument ;  a 
probe. 

1[  For  the  difference  between  style  and  dic- 
tion, see  Diction. 

^  (1)  Juridical  styles : 

Scots  Law:  The  particular  forms  of  ex- 
pression and  arrangement  necessary  to  be  ob 
served  in  formal  deeds  and  instruments. 

(2)  Style  of  a  court : 

Law:  The  piactice  observed  by  any  court 
in  its  way  of  proceeding. 

style  (2),  >*  stile  (1),  s.    [Lat.  stylus,  from  Gr. 
oTuAos  (stulos)  =  a  pillar,  a  post.] 

1.  Bot. :  The  part  of  a  pistil  intermediate  in 
position  between  the  germen  or  ovary  below 
and  the  stigma  above.  It  is  considered  to  be 
an  elongation  of  the  ovary,  and  morphologically 
the  upper  narrow  part  of  a  carpellary  leaf  sup- 
porting the  stigma.  It  is  not  mure  essential 
to  a  pistil  than  a  petiole  is  to  a  leaf,  and  in 
fact  is  often  absent.  It  may  be  taper  or  thick, 
is  generally  terete,  but  may  be  angular,  or 
thin,  flat,  and  coloured.  Sometimes  it  is  con- 
tinuous with,  and  at  others  articulated  with 
the  ovary ;  as  a  rule  it  arises  from  the  apex,  but 
occasionally  from  the  sides  of  the  latter.  Its 
sni-face  is  generally  smootli,  but  in  Gompositae, 
most  Cam  panulacese,  &c.,  it  is  densely  covered 
with  hairs  called  collectors,  which  in  Lobeleae 
become  an  indusium  (q.v.).  Sometimes  styles 
so  completely  cohere  that  they  look  like  one 
style  with  a  plurality  of  stigmas.  In  fully 
describingthe  styles  of  a  plant  mention  should 
be  made  of  their  number,  length,  figure,  sur- 
face, direction,  and  proportion. 

2.  Dialling  :  The  gnomon  of  a  sun-diaL 

*  Style  (3),  s.    [Stile.] 

style  v.t.    [Style  (l),  s.]    To  entitle,  to  name, 
to  designate,  to  denominate. 

"  In  this  tract  of  Gloucesterehire  (where  to  this  day 
many  places  are  styled  vineyards).  —Z)raa(om ;  Folv- 
Olbion.  a  14.    (Note.J 

Styl'-et,  s.     [A  dimin.  of  style  (1),  ».,  or  s 
contract,  of  stiletto  (q.v.).] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  A  style,  or  stiletto. 

"Graven  as  with  iron  stylet  on  his  brow."— Jfiftf 
Bronte:  Villette,   cb.  xx. 

2.  Surg. :  A  probe. 
Style'-wort,  a.    [Eng.  styU  (2),  and  loori.} 


1.  The  genus  Stylidium  (q.v.). 

2.  (PI.)  The  Stylidiaceae  (LindZey.). 

Sty-lid-i-a'-5e-£e,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  atjfm 
lidi(um)  ;  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -OAxee,] 

Bot.  :  Styleworts ; ,  an  order  of  Epigynons 
Exogens,  alliance  Campanales.  Herbs  or  under- 
shrubs  ;  the  hairs,  if  present,  sometimes  glan- 
dular ;  leaves  scattered,  sometimes  whorled, 
exstipulate,  entire,  their  margins  naked  or 
ciliated.  Pedicels  of  the  flowers  generally 
with  three  bracts;  calyx  superior,  with  two  to 
six  divisions,  two-lipped  or  regular,  persistent ; 
corolla  moitopetalous,  its  limb  generally  ir- 
regular, with  five  to  six  divisions.  Stamens 
two,  filaments  connate  with  the  style  into  a 
longitudinal  column  ;  ovary  with  two,  rarely 
with  one  cell,  many-seeded.  Fruit  capsular. 
Swamp  plants,  chiefly  from  Australia.  Known 
genera  five,  species  121.     (Lindley.) 

Sty-lid'-i-um,  s.  [Mod.  Lat.,  dimin.  from 
Gr.  (TTvKos  (stulos)  =  a  pillar.  So  named  be- 
cause the  stamens  and  style  are  united.] 

Bot. :  Stylewort ;  the  typical  genus  of  Sty- 
lidiaceae. Beautiful  little  plants  with  red, 
pink,  violet,  white,  or  yellow  flowers,  occur- 
ring in  Australia  and  India.  Many  are  culti- 
vated in  greenhouses. 

Styl'-i-fomi,  a.  [Eng.  style  (1),  s.,  and/orm.] 
Having  the  shape  of  or  resembling  a  style, 
pin,  or  pen ;  styloid. 


b5il,  bo^;  pout,  jowl;  cat,  9ell,  chorus,  9hin.  tienph;  go,  gem.;  thiu,  this;  sin,  a^;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist.    ph^& 
-clan,  -tian  =  sh^u.    -tiou,  -sion  =  shun ;  -tioo,  -§lon  —  zhuu.    -cious,  -tlous,  -sious  =  shiis.   -hie,  -die,  &c  —  hel>  del. 
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■ty-ll-na,  s.  [Mud.  Lat.,  from  Lat.  styliis.] 
(Style  (1),  sO 

Palceovi  :  The  typical  genus  of  Stylinaceae 
(q.v.).    From  the  Oolite. 

Bty-liu-a'-ye-SB,  s.  [Mod.  Lat.  stylifUp); 
Lat.  fein.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -acece.] 

Zool.  &  PalcEont. :  A  sub-faraily  of  AstrseidjE. 
Most  of  the  species  have  a  styliform  coln- 
niella.  Mesozoic  and  Tertiary,  with  one  recent 
genus. 

Btyl'-ine,  a.    [Eng.  style  (2),  s. ;  -^ne.^ 
Bot. :  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  style. 

Btyl'-in'-o-don,  s.  [Gr.  (ttBAo?  (s(«tos)  =  a 
pillar;  U  (is)  genit.  t^d?  (wos)  =  a  fibre,  and 
suff.  -odon.     (Sciidder.)']     [Stylinoddmtid^I 

Btyl-in-6-d6n'-ti-diB,  s.pl.  [Mod.  Lat. 
stylinodon,  genit.  $tyiinodont(is) ;  Lat.  fern, 
pl.  adj.  suff.  -idee.] 

Paltsont. ;  A  family  of  Marsh's  Tillodontia 
(q.v.),  with  two  genera,  Stylinodon  and  Drypt- 
odon,  from  the  Middle  Eocene  of  Noith 
America.  Dental  formula,  i.  f,  c.  |,  p.m.  §, 
M.  I  (X  2)  =  40.  The  four  central  incisors  in 
each  jaw  are  small ;  but  the  outer  ones  are 
huge  and  compressed,  faced  with  enamel,  and 
growing  from  persistent  pulps ;  the  molars 
and  pre-niolars  are  rootless  and  cylindrical, 
and  the  canines  are  small. 

■ty-li-o'-la,  s.  [Mod.  Lat.,  dirain.  from  Lat. 
stylus  =3'  stake,  a  pale.] 

Zool.  &  PaloBont.  :  A  snb-genus  of  Cleodora 
(q.v.),  with  representatives  in  the  Tertiary. 

Bty-liB'-cus,  s.     [Gr.  aTvAtVfco?  (stulislcos)  (1) 
=  a  pillar,  (2)  part  of  a  surgical  instrument.] 
Bot. :  The  cliannel  which  ]iasses  from  the 
stigma  through  the  style  into  the  ovary. 

Styl'-ish,  a.  [Eng.  style  (l),  s. ; -ish.]  Fashion- 
al)le  in  style  or  turm  ;  in  or  accoMing  to  the 
t.sliion  ;  showy.    (Colloq.) 

"  The  cock  should  be  styliah  as  pOBsible  of  whatever 
\>teeA."—Siuitht(m :  Us^ul  Book  Jnr  Farmers,  p,  56. 

fltyl'-isll-l^,  adv.     [Eng.  stylish;   -ly.]    In  a 
stylisli  manner;  fashionably,  showily.  (Colloq.) 
"The  defeudfint.  n  afylisJily-di-essed  young  man."— 
Daily  Telegraph.  Aug.  15,  1885. 

Styl'-ish-ness,  5.  [Eng.  stylish ;  -ness.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  stylish,  fashionable, 
or  showy.    (Colloq.) 

Styl'-ist,  s.  [Eng.  style  (1),  s. ;  4st.'\  A  writer 
or  speaker  who  is  careful  in  his  style ;  a 
master  or  critic  of  style. 

"  The  effect  of  rearliiig  such  writers  is  like  what  haa 
been  ascribed  tn  the  wi^vk  of  the  stylists,  who  smooth 
evprytliing  so  much  that  nothing  remains  in  the 
laBxnory."— Evening  Standard,  Dec  31,  1885, 

•  Styl-ist'-ic,  a.  &  s.   [Eng.  style  (1),  8. ;  -istic.'\ 
A.  As  adj. :  Of  or  relating  to  style. 
Bt  As  substanfive  : 

1.  The  art  of  forming  a  good  style  in 
writing. 

2.  A  treatise  on  style. 

Btyl'-ite,  8.  [Gr.  a-Ti^Ximiistulites),  from  trTvAoff 

(stuios)  =  a  pillar,  a  post.] 

Eccles.  Hist.  (PI):  A  class  of  anchorites  in 
the  early  Cliurch  who  took  up  their  abode  on 
lofty  pillars,  where  tlie  limited  space  obliged 
them  to  stand  continually,  protected  only  at 
the  sides  by  lattice-work  or  railing,  and  ex- 
posed to  the  nperi  sky.  Their  position  was  an 
attempt  to  realize  the  two  fundamental  ideas 
of  Cliristian  asceticism  ;  separation  from  the 
thiijgs  of  earth,  and  aspiration  after  those  of 
heaven.  The  first  Stylite  was  Simeon,  the 
Syrian  (a.d.  390-459),  who  cnmmencfd  this 
mode  of  life  near  Anti'>ch,  about  a.d.  420,  on  a 
pillar  six  or  seven  cubits,  the  height  of  which 
was  repeatedly  increased,  till  at  last  it  was 
thirty-six  feet  high.  His  life  was  one  of  great 
auaterity.  After  his  death  the  Stylites  became 
numerous,  and  peculiar  privileges  were  ac- 
corded to  them.  Tliis  method  of  penance 
was  confined  to  the  East ;  Gregory  of  Tours 
mentions  one  Stylite  in  the  district  of  Treves, 
but  adds  that  the  Gallic  bishop  caused  his 
pillar  to  be  destroyed.    [Stone-worship.] 

JBtyl-o-,  pre/.  (Gr.  o-tOAos  (stulos)  =  a  pillar,  a 
post.J  Pillar-like ;  having  processes  or  pro- 
jections resembling  small  pillars;  specif.,  in 
anatomy,  of,  belonging  to,  or  attached  to  the 
styloid  process  of  tlie  temporal  bone,  as  the 
stylohyoid  muscle  and  ligament. 


styl'-o-bat,  t  styl'-o-bite,  s.  [Stylobate.] 
Min. :  The  same  as  Gehlenite  (q.v.). 

styl'-d-bate,  s.  [Lat.  stylobates,  stylobaia, 
from  Gr.  o-TuAo/SaTi]?  (stulobates),  from  o-tuAo? 
(stulos)  =  a  piliar,  and  ^ottjs  (bates)  =  one  who 
treads,  from  paivat  (baino)  =  to  go  ;  Fr.  stylo- 
baie.] 

Arch. :  The  substructure  of  a  Greek  temple 
below  the  columns,  sometimes  formed  of  three 
steps,  which  were  continued  round  the  peri- 
style, and  sometimes  of  walls  raised  to  a  con- 
siderable height,  in  which  case  it  was  ap- 
proached by  a  flight  of  steps  at  one  end. 

styl-o-ba'-ti-on,  s.    [Stylobate.] 
Arch. :  The  pedestal  of  a  column. 

t  styl'-o-bite,  s.    [Stylobat.] 

Sty-l09'-er-3,s,  s.    [Pref.  stylo-,  and  Gr.  K^pas 

(keraJ)  =  a  horn  ;  so  called  because  the  styles, 
which  are  persistent,  resemble  horns.] 

Bot. ;  An  American  genus  of  Hippomaneie. 
Leaves  like  those  of  the  cherry  laurel ;  fruit 
globose,  said  to  be  eatable. 

sty-l6ch'-i-dso,  s.  pl.  [Mod.  Lat.,  from  pref. 
stylo-,  and  Gr.  oxos  (ochos)  —  anything  which 
holds  or  bears.] 

Zool.:  A  family  of  Dendroccela(q.v.).  They 
are  swimming  animals,  having  two  small  ten- 
tacles with  eyes  on  them,  as  well  as  others 
on  the  head.  They  exist  on  the  gulf-weed, 
and  swim  in  a  rapid  and  sinuous  manner  to 
attack  their  prey. 

styl'-o-don,  s.    [Stylodontid^.] 

Palceont. :  A  genus  of  small  Polyprodont 
Marsupials,  found  in  ttie  Middle  Purbeck  beds. 

styl-d-d6n'-ti-d»,  s.  pl.  [Mod.  Lat.,  from 
pref.  stylo-,  and  Gr.  ofious (odows),  genit.  bSofTo^ 
(odantos)  =  a  tooth.] 

Palceont. :  A  family  of  Ganoid  Fishes,  with 
a  single  genus,  Tetragon olepsis,  from  the 
Lias.  Body  rhombic  or  ovate  ;  vertebrae  not 
completely  ossified  ;  termination  of  vertebral 
column  homoeercal ;  fins  with  fulcra ;  maxillary 
in  a  single  piece;  jaws  with  several  rows  of 
teeth,  the  outer  ones  equal,  styliform  ;  dorsal 
fins  very  long,  extending  to  caudal ;  branchio- 
stegals  many.  (Giinther.)  In  some  classilica- 
cations  this  genus  is  placed  with  the  Dapedidae, 
and  in  others  with  the  Pycnodontidse, 

styl-6-graph'-ic,  styl-o-grapb'-ic-al,  a. 

[Eng.  stylograph(y) ;  -ic,  -ieaL]  Of  or  peitiiin- 
ing  to  stylography ;  used  in  stylography : 
as,  a  stylogruphic  pen  or  pencil. 

stylographic-pen,  s.  A  pen  of  modem 
invention,  in  which  the  ink  ia  contained  in  a 
reservoir  forming  the  body  of  the  pen,  and 
flows  through  a  minute  aperture  in  a  point 
resembling  that  of  a  style,  through  which 
plays  a  fine  wire.  Replaced  by  the  fountain  pen. 

Styl-O-grapll'-ic-al-ljir,  adv.  [Eng.  stylo- 
graphical;  -ly.]  In  a  stylographie  manner; 
by  means  of  stylography. 

Sty-log'-ra-phy,  s.  [Lat.  stylus  =  a  style, 
and  Gr.  ypa4>M  (grapho)  —  \,o  write.]  The  ait 
of  tracing  with  a  style  ;  a  method  of  drawing, 
engraving,  or  writing  with  a  style  on  cards  or 
tablets. 

styl-6-hy'-6id,  ».  [Pref.  styla-,  and  Eng. 
hyoid  (q.v.).] 

Anat.  :  Pertaining  to  the  styloid  and  hyoid 
processes. 

Styl'-oid,  a.  [Gr.  trrCAos  (stulos)  =  2,  pillar, 
and  eI5os  (eidos)  =  form,  resemblance.] 

1.  ATiat.  :  Pillar-like.  There  is  a  styloid 
process  of  the  radius,  one  of  the  temporal 
bone,  and  one  of  the  ulna. 

2.  Arch. :  A  descriptive  term  applied  to 
small,  columnar  piojections. 

Styl'-6-lite,   s.      [Pref.  stylo-,  and  Gr.  KiQos 

(lithos)  =SL  stfine.] 

Petrol. :  A  name  given  to  certain  columnar 
formations  in  limestones,  dolomites,  and 
marls,  standing  at  right  angles  to  the  strati- 
fication, like  "  cone-  in  -  cone  "  structure. 
They  are  probably  due  to  crystallizing  action. 

styl-o-mas'-toid,  «.  [Pref.  stylo-,  and  Eng. 
mastoid  (q.v.).] 

Anat.  :  Pertainingto  the  styloid  and  mastoid 
processes.  There  is  a  stylOTiuistoid  artery  and 
foramen. 


styl-d-in3,x-il'-lar-^,  a.  [Pref.  slylo~t  and 
Eng.  maxillary  ((i.v).] 

Anat. :  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  styloid  pro- 
cesses and  the  jaw.  There  is  a  stylomaxilUvr^ 
ligament. 

sty-l6m'-e-ter,  s.  [Gr.  o-tuAos  (stulos)  =  a 
pillar,  and  Eng.  meter.]  An  instrument  for 
measuring  columns. 

Bty-lo-n^oh'-i-a,  s.  [Pref.  stylo-,  and  Gr. 
bvv^  (ontix),  genit.  orvxos  (onuchos)  =  a  claw.] 
Zool. :  A  genus  of  Oxytrichidae,  with  four 
species,  living  in  salt,  fresh,  and  stagnant 
water.  Animalcules  free-swimming,  persistent 
in  shape,  encuirassed,  ovate  or  elliptical,  with 
hooks  and  setae  at  the  margin  of  the  styles. 

Sty-loph'-or-fis,  s.  [Pref.  stylo-t  and  Gr. 
^opds  (phoros)  =  bearing.] 

Ichthy. :  A  genus  of  Trachypteridae  (q.v.), 
with  a  single  species,  Stylophorus  chordatvs, 
of  which  only  one  example  is  known.  Length 
about  eleven  inches ;  ventrals  absent ;  tail 
terminating  in  a  very  long,  cord-like  append- 
age. It  was  obtained  between  Cuba  and 
Martinique,  and  has  been  transferred  from  the 
museum  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons, 
London,  to  the  British  Museum  (Nat.  Hist.) 
South  Kensington. 

Sty-l5p'-i-d3B,  s.  pl.  [Mod.  Lat  8tylop(s); 
Lat.  fem.  pl.  adj.  suff.  -id(e.] 

Entom.  :  An  aberrant  family  of  Coleoptera, 
parasitic  on  hymenopterous  insects.  Tlie 
females  are  viviparous,  apterous,  and  larvi- 
form,  living  permanently  in  the  bodies  of  their 
hosts;  the  males  are  winged  and  active,  and 
live  but  a  few  hours,  solely  tn  propagate  their 
kind.  The  mouth-organs  of  the  latter  aie  rudi- 
mentary ;  head  shortand  broad,  with  curiously- 
forked  antennae ;  wings  membranous  and  much, 
expanded;  the  elytra  do  not  serve  a«  wing- 
covers,  but  are  reduced  to  slender  appendages 
which,  in  dried  specimens  become  twisted, 
wh(/iice  the  name  of  the  order  in  which  they 
are  sometimes  placed.  [Stbepsiptera.]  The 
females  are  very  prolific,  each  hatching  within 
her  body  many  thousands  of  eggs,  and  the 
larvae  escape  from  a  hole  in  a  part  of  the 
parent  projecting  from  the  abdomen  of  the 
host.  The  family  is  widely  distributed,  and 
contains  three  genera :  Stylops,  Xenos,  and 
Helechthrus. 

t  styl'-o-pod,  styl-6-p6'-di-tim,  s.  [Pref. 

stylo-,  and  Gr.  jtous  (pous),  geuit.  jro66s  (podos) 
=  a  foot.] 

Bot. :  Hoffman's  name  for  the  disk  in 
Umbelliferse,  which  is  dilated,  and  covers  the 
whole  summit  of  the  ovary. 

Styl'-ops,  s.   [Gr.  o-tCAo?  (stulos)  =  a  pillar,  and 

oi/fis  (opsis)  =  appearance.] 

Entom. :  The  type-genus  of  Stylopid«(q.v.), 
Eight  species  are  British. 

*  Styl'-6-Spbre,  s.  [Pref.  stylo-,  and  Gr. 
a-iTopos  (sporos)  ■=■  a  seed.] 

Bot.  (Pl.):  Tulasne's  name  for  the  naked 
spores  in  certain  fungals. 

Styl-o-ste'-mon,  s.     [Pref.  stylo-,  and  Gr. 
aiYf^tav  (stlmon)  =  a  warp  or  woof.]    [Stamem.J 
Bot. :  An  epigynous  st-amen. 

styl-o-te'-gi-um,  styl-o-ste'-si-um,  «. 

[Pref.  stylo-,  and  Gr.  reyos  (iegos),  o-Tjjyos  (s/g- 
gos)  =  a  roof.] 

Bot.  :  The  whole  mass  of  a  corona  (q.v.), 
as  in  Stapelia.  Called  also  Orbiculus  and 
Saccus. 

styl'-o-typ,  styl-6-typ'-ite,  ».  [Pref. 
stylo-,  and  Gr.  tutto?  (tupos)  =  form ;  Sp.  caft«- 
tillo  =  a  small  tube  or  pipe.] 

Min. :  An  orthorhombic  mineral  occurring 
in  columnar  crystals  in  Cupiapo.  Chili.  Hard- 
ness, 3'0;  sp.  gr.  479;  lustre,  metallic; 
colour  and  streak,  black.  Compos. :  sulphur, 
24 '9 ;  antimony,  31'6;  copper,  2S'2;  silver, 
8-0  ;  iron,  7'3  =  100,  which  yields  the  formula 
S(Cu,Ag,Fe)S-|-Sb2S3., 

Styl'-tis,  a.    [Lat.]    [Style  (1),  s.\ 

8ty-phel'~3f~a,  s.  [Gr.  tnv^tXoi;  (stupkelo^ 
=  close,  solid,  hard,  rough.  Named  from  the 
habit  of  the  plant.] 

Bot.  :  The  typical  genus  of  Styphelieae. 
Beautiful  Australian  and  Tasrnanian  shrubs, 
with  scattered,  oblong  or  lanceolate  leaves, 
and  drooping  red  or  green  flowers.    Some  are 


^te,  fSit,  f^ucQ,  amidst,  wbat.  f^,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pStt 
•>'-.  xpo  -1  -woU,  worit,  whd,  son;  mute,  cub.  ciire,  ^nite,  cur,  rule,  full;  try,  Syrian,    ss,  o©  =  e;  ey  —  a;  q,\k  —  s^M9% 
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cultivated  in  British  greenhouses.  Styphelia 
adscendens,  a  small,  prostrate  shrub,  has  a 
cranberry-like  fruit  which  is  sometimes  eaten. 

Sty-phel-i-e'-se,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  atypheli(a); 
Lat.  fem.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -eai.] 

Bot. :  A  tribe  of  Epacridaceae,  having  a  one- 
sided ovary  and  fruit. 

St^ph'-nic,  a.  [Eng.  sty(ptic) ;  pJi(eyn^ol)  ; 
and  suff.  -ic]  Derived  from  phenol,  and 
possessing  astringent  properties. 

styphnic-acid.  s.    [Oxypicric-acid.] 

Styph-no-lO'-bi-tim,  s.  [Gr.  <rTU(/)o?  (sUiphos) 
=  astringent,  sour,  and  Ao^os  (io&os)  =  a  lobe.] 
Bot. :  A  synonym  of  Sophora  (q.v.). 

Styp'-ter-ite, s.    [Gr.  a-TVTTTepia  (stupteria)^ 
an  alum,  an  astringent  salt ;  sufT.  -ite  (Min.).] 
Min. :  The  same  as  Alunoqen  (q.v.). 

Bt^'-tic,  *  Styp'-tick,  a.  &  s.  [Ft.  styptique, 
from  Lat.  stypticus :  Gr.  a-rvTrrtKo^  (stuptikos) 
^astringent,  from  o'tu</ko  {stupho)  =  to  con- 
tract, to  draw  together.] 

A.  As  adjective : 

*  1.  Astringent ;  producing  contraction. 

"  Fruits  of  treeu  and  shrubs  contain  phleg^in.  oil,  nnd 
an  esseittinl  suit,  by  which  they  ftre  slmrp,  aweet, 
Bour,  ot  stypHck." — Arbuthnot:  On  Alimejits. 

2.  Having  the  quality  of  stopping  haemo- 
rrhage ;  stopping  the  bleeding  of  a  wound. 
"  The  wound  mny  be  dressed  with  some  styptic  and 
antiseptic  agent." — Field,  March  6,  1886. 

*  3.  Restrictive. 

"  Thut  ityptic  surgery  which  ibe  law  vaea."— JTaUon  : 
Jteason  of  Church  OoveT-nment. 

B.  As  substantive : 

*  1,  An  astringent. 

2.  A  medicine  or  preparation  employed  for 
the  purpose  of  stopping  the  flow  of  blood 
from  a  wound,  &c, 

IT  Styptics  are  of  three  kinds  :  chemical,  as 
a  saturated  solution  of  alum  or  sulphate  of 
zinc ;  vital  (increasing  the  vital  powers),  as 
acetic  acid,  which  also  acts  cheniically ;  and 
mechanical,  as  the  employment  of  a  sponge 
tent. 

•  Styp'-tic-al,  a.  [Eng.  styptic;  -al.}  The 
same  as  Styptic,  A.  (q.v.). 

Styp' -  ti  -  cite,  s.  [Eng.  styptic;  suff.  -ite 
(Min.).2 

Min. :  A  mineral  occurring  in  mamillary 
aggregations  of  delicate  fil)res,  in  Copiapo, 
Chili,  and  also  in  the  department  of  Gard, 
Fi'ance.  Hardness,  1'5  to  2;  sp.  gr.  l-y4; 
lustre,  silky  ;  colour,  straw-yellow.  Compos. : 
sulphuric  acid,  29'30 ;  sesquioxide  of  iron, 
3515;  Avater,  35-55  =  100,  which  yields  the 
formula  3Fe2035S03  +  27HO.  Known  also 
under  the  name  Fibroferrite. 

*  Stj^p-tig'-i-ty,  s.  [Eng.  styvtic;  -%.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  styptic. 

"  Cathai-tiea  of  mercurials  precipitate  tlie  viscidities 
hy  their  stypticUy,  and  miic  witti  all  auioial  acids." — 
Floyer:  On  Consumption. 

8tyr-a-ca'-9e-3e,   sty-ra'-9e-2e,  s.  pi. 

[Mod.  Lat.  styrax,  genit.  styrac(ib);  Lat.  fem. 
pi.  adj.  suff.  -ocete,  -ece.] 

Bot.  :  Storaxworts  ;  an  order  of  Perigynous 
Exngens,  tribe  Rhamnales.  Trees  or  shrubs 
with  alternate,  generally  toothed,  exstipular 
leaves  ;  flowers  axillary,  solitary,  or  clustered, 
with  scale-like  bracts ;  hairs  often  stellate ; 
CMlyx  with  four  or  five  divisions,  imbricated, 
persistent ;  corolla  monopetalous,  its  divisions 
often  different  from  those  of  the  calyx,  imbri- 
cated in  aestivation  ;  stamens  definite  or  in- 
definite ;  pollen  bioadly  elliptical  ;  style 
simple ;  stigma  capitate ;  ovary  gem^rally 
inferior,  with  two  to  five  cells,  each  with  two 
or  an  iudelinite  number  of  seeds.  Found  in 
various  parts  of  the  tropics.  Known  genera 
six,  species  115.    (Lindley.) 

Styr'-a-^in,  ».    [Lat.  styrax,  genit.  styrac(is); 

•in.]      [ClNNYL-CINNAMATE.] 

styr'-a-Qol,  styr'-a-c6ne,  s.  [Eng.  styrac- 
(in);  -olf  -one.]    [Cinnvlic-alcohol.] 

styr'-ax,  s.    [Storax.] 

Bot.:  Stnrax;  the  typical  genus  of  Styra- 
caceee(q.v.).  Calyx cauipanulate,  five-tonthed, 
persistent  ;  corolla  monopetalous,  deeply 
tliree  to  seven  cleft ;  stamens  ten,  united  at 
till',  base;  anthers  linear,  two-celled;  style 
simple  ;  stigma  three-lobed ;  ovary  superior ; 


ovules  indefinite  ;  fruit  a  drupe.  Elegant 
trees  and  shrubs,  mostly  with  stellate  hairs, 
entire  leaves,  and  racemes  of  white  or  cream- 
coloured  flowers.  Found  in  the  warmer  parts 
of  America  and  Asia ;  one  is  European  and 
one  African.  Styrax  officinale,  a  tree  from 
fifteen  to  twenty  feet  high,  has  ovate  leaves, 
shining  above,  downy  beneath,  longer  than 
the  racemes,  which  are  simple,  and  consist  of 
five  or  six  flowers.  It  is  a  native  of  Syria, 
Greece,  and  Italy.  It  furnishes  storax  (q.v.), 
wliich  exudes  and  hardens  in  the  air  when  the 
bark  is  wounded,  S.  Benzoin  is  the  Benja- 
min Storax,  or  Gum-Benjamin  tree.  It  has 
ovate,  oblong,  pointed  leaves,  glabrous  above, 
downy  beneath,  only  a  trifle  longer  than  the 
racemes,  which  are  compound.  It  is  found 
in  Sumatra,  Java,  and  the  Malay  Archipelago 
generally,  and  produces  benzoin  (q.v.).  S.  re- 
ticulata, S.  ferruginea,  and  S.  aurea  yield  a 
gum  used  as  incense.  Among  other  American 
species  are  S.  grandijlorus,  S.  IcBvigatus,  and 
iS.  pulvemlentus.  S.  se-rratulum,  and  S.  vir- 
gatum,  small  trees,  natives  of  Bengal,  yield 
.  gum,  but  of  inferior  quality. 

StSrir-i-an,  a.  &  s.    [See  def.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Of  or  belonging  to  Styria,  a 
province  of  Austria. 

B.  As  subst. :  A  native  of  Styria. 

styr'-ol,   styr'-o-lene,   s.     [Eng.  styr(ax), 
and  (alcoh)ol;  suff.  -ene.]    [Cinnamene.] 

Styr'-one,   s.     [Eng.  styriax);   -one.)     [Cin- 

HYLIC-ALCOHOL.] 

Styr'-on-yl,  s.     [Eng.  styron(e);  -yl.) 

CJiem. :  A  compound  radical  consisting  of 
phenyl,  CgHs,  and  ethyl,  C2Hg. 

styronyl-alcohol,  s. 

Chem..  OsHioO  =  C6H4(C2Hg)OH.  Pri- 
mary phenethyl  alcohol.  Obtained  by  tlie 
action  of  potassic  hydrate  on  styronyl  chlor- 
ide.    It  boils  at  225". 

styronyl-chloride,  s. 

Chem.  :  CaHgCl.  A  liquid  produced  by  the 
action  of  chlorine  on  boiling  ethyl-benzene. 
It  cannot  be  distilled  without  decomposition. 

Styr'-yl,  s.     [Eng.  styr(ax);  -yl]    [Cinnvlic- 
alcohol.] 

Styr-^l'-a-mine,  s.  [Eng.  styryl,  and  amine.] 

Chem.:  CgHnN  = '-'^gS  j-N.   Cinnylamine. 

A  base  produced  by  heating  to  100°,  in  a  sealed 
tulie,  a  mixture  of  styrylic  chloride,  ammonia, 
and  absolute  alcohol.  It  forms  small,  colour- 
less crystals,  which  readily  melt  to  a  yellowish 
oil,  is  slightly  soluble  in  water,  very  soluble 
in  ether. 

Stjrr-yr-ic,  a.     [Eug.  styryl ;  -ic.]    Contained 
in  or  derived  from  styryl. 

Styrylic  -alcohol,  a.     [Cinnylic-alco- 

HOL.] 

styrylic-chloride,  s. 

Chem.  :  C9H9CI.  A  light  yellow  oil,  obtained 
by  passing  dry  hydrochloric  acid  gas  into 
•rystallized  styrylic  alcohol,  heating  the  pro- 
duct to  100°,  and  washing  with  dilute  soda- 
ley.  It  smells  of  anise  oil,  remains  liquid  at 
— 19°,  and  cannot  be  distilled,  even  in  vacuum, 
witliout  decomposition. 

styrylic-oxide.  »■. 

Chem. :  (C()H9)20.  A  li^t  yellow,  viscid 
oil,  produced  by  the  action  of  boric  anhydride 
on  styrylic  alcohol.  It  has  the  odour  of  cin- 
namon, is  heavier  than  water,  and  is  partly 
decomposed  by  distillation, 

Styr'-yl-ine,  s.     [Eng,  styryl  ;  -ine.] 

Chem.:  CgHoN.  Chiozza's  name  for  a  base 
which  he  obtained  by  treating  metastyrol 
with  ammonium  sulphide. 

Stythe,  s.      [Etym.  doubtful.     Perhaps  con- 
nected with  sii^  (q.v.)-] 
Mining :  Choke-damp,  or  carbonic-acid  gas. 

Styth'-^,  s.  &  v.t.     [Stithy.] 

St^X,  s.     [Gr.]    [Stygian.] 

Class.  Mythol. :  The  principal  river  of  the 
lower  regions,  which  It  encompassed  seven 
times.  It  had  to  be  crossnd  by  the  shades  of 
the  departed  in  passing  to  the  region  of  spirits. 

SU-a-bil'-i-t^,  s.     [Eng.  salable;  -if.y.]     The 
quality  or  state  of  being  suable  ;  liability  to 


be  sued ;  the  state  of  being  subject  by  law  to 
civil  process. 

SU'-^ble,  a.  [Eng.  8u(e);  -able.]  Capable  of 
being  sued;  liable  to  be  sued;  subject  by 
law  to  civil  process. 

"  Legacies  out  of  lands  are  probably,  tuable  In 
c\iKacecy."—Ayliffe :  Parergon. 

*  suade  (u  as  w),  v.t.  [Lat.  suadeo,]  To 
persuade. 

"  Flee  thee  111  swadlnff  pleasure's  baits  untrue." 

erimoald.  In  Tottel'a  Songet. 

rtU'-ee-da,  s.  [Arabic  smed  =  a  kind  of  sea 
blite  (see  def).] 

Bot.  :  Sea-blite ;  a  genus  of  Chenopodiacese. 
Saline  herbs  or  shrubs  with  semi-cylindrical 
leaves  ;  flowers  generally  perfect,  with  two 
bracts  at  the  base  ;  calyx  five-partite,  without 
appendages  or  a  wing  at  the  back,  otten  j 
fleshy.  Stamens  five ;  style  none ;  stigmas 
usually  three  ;  utricle  enclosed  in  the  calyx. 
Seed  lenticular,  crustaceous.  SKnown  species 
about  thirty-three ;  from  salt-marshes  and 
sea-shores.  Two  of  them  are  Suceda  rt/ariUma^ 
the  Annual,  and  S.  frutlcosa,  the  Shrubby  Sea- 
blite  ;  the  first  has  two  and  the  second  haa 
thiee  styles.  The  first  is  an  annual  with  the 
flowers  generally  solitary ;  it  is  smaller  than 
the  otlier  species,  and  moi-e  common  on  the 
European  sea-shores.  S.  /ruticosa,  S.  indica, 
and  S.  nudijlora  are  found  on  the  shores  of 
India ;  their  ashes  furnish  alkali. 

*  suage  (u  as  w),  *  swage,  v.  t.  [An  abbrev. 
of  assuage  (q.  v. ).  ]    To  assuage. 

"  But  wicked  wrath  hinJ  aoiue  so  faire  enraged. 
As  by  uo  menues  theyr  ni«.lice  cuuld  be  swaged." 
Qascoif/ne:  Fruitesof  Warre. 

SU'-ant,  SU-ent,  a.  [O.  Fr.  suant,  suiant, 
pr.'par.  of  siare  =  to  follow.]  [Sue.]  Even, 
uniform  ;  spread  equally  over  the  surface. 
(Amer.) 

su'-axit-l3?,  adv.  [Eng.sunnt;  -ly.]  Evenly, 
equally,  smoothly,  regularly.    (Amer.) 

su-ar'-row,  s.    [Saouarl] 

*  sua'-^i-ble  (u  as  \ir),  a.  [Lat.  siiasm,  pa, 
par.  of  suadeo  =  to  persuade.]  Capable  of 
being  persuaded  ;  easily  persuaded. 

sua'-fion  (U  as  w),  s.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  suor 
sionevi,  accus.  of  suasio,  from  siiasus,  pa.  par. 
of  suadeo  =  to  persuade  ;  Ital.  suasione.]  The 
act  of  persuadmg;  persuasion. 

"Thei  had  by  the  subtlll  suasion  of  the  deuill, 
broken  the  thirde  commauuduiuiit." — Sir  T  More: 
Workes,  p.  157. 

*  sua'-§ive  (u  as  w),  a.  [Lat.  suasus,  pa.  par. 
of  s-uadeQ=.to  persuade.]  Having  power  to 
persuade ;  persuasive. 

"  Its  command  over  them  waa  but  suasive  and 
political."— 5om£A  ;  Serm<ms,  vol.  L,  ser.  2. 

*  SUa'-§ive-ly  (U  as  w),  adv.  [Eng.  svasive; 
-ly.]  In  a  manner  tending  to  persuade ;  per- 
suasively. 

*  sua'-^or-y  (U  as  w),  a.    [Lat.  snasorius, 

from  suasus,  pa.  par.  of  suadeo  ■=■  to  jiersuade.] 
Tending  to  persuade;  having  the  power  of 
persuading  ;  persuasive. 

"  There  is  a  eunsory  or  enticing  temptation,  that  iu- 
clinea  the  will  and  atlections  to  close  vvitli  wliat  I3 
pi  eseiited  to  theia."~UophtriS :  On  tlie  Lord's  Prayer, 
p.  123. 

suave  (uasw),  a.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  suavis^ 
sweet.]  Agieeable  in  manners  ;  bland,  pleas- 
ant ;  blandly  polite. 

SUave'-ly  (u  as  w),  adv.  [Eng.  suave :  -ly.] 
In  a  suave  manner ;  with  suavity  ;  blaudly. 

*  sn^V'-i-ty  (U  as  w),  v.t.  [Lat.  swivis=: 
sweet,  and  faeio  (pass.  Jlo)  —  to  make.]  To 
make  affiable  or  suave. 

*  sua-vil'-o-quent  (u  as  w),  a.  [Lat.  sunvis 
=  sweet,  and  loquens,  pr.  p:ir.  of  Inij^tor  =.  to 
speak.]  Speaking  suavely,  blandly,  or  all'ably  ; 
using  soft  and  agreeable  speech. 

*sua-vil'-6-quy  (u  as  w),  s.  [Suavilo- 
QUENT.]    Sweetni'ss  or  blandness  of  speech. 

SUav'-i-t^  (u  as  w),  s.  [Fr.  avaviU,  from  Lat. 
suavitatem,  accus.  of  suavitas  —  sweetness; 
suaois  =  sweet;  Sp.  suavidad;  Ital.  suavitd, 
soavita.] 

*  1.  Sweetness  to  the  taste. 

2.  Something  pleasant  or  agreeable. 

"Some  Kunvitiex,  and  pleasant  fancies  within  our 
selves." — GlanvUl:  Sarmonl. 


boil,  bo^;  poiit,  jd^l;  cat,  9ell,  chorus,  9liln,  bengli;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist,    -ing. 
-cian.  -tian  =  shan.    -tion.  -sion  =  shiin;  -tion,  -§ion  =  zhun.    -clous,  -tious,  -sious  =  shus.    -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  To^h  d^l* 
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3.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  suave ; 
graciousness  and  pleasantness  of  manners ; 
affability,  agreeableness,  blandness. 

"The  .  .  ,  refined  diplomatist,  whose  dexterity  and 
ntavity  kad  been  renowned  at  the  moat  iJolite  courts 
of  Eurupe."— J/(icauZas-'  ^i^-  ^"ff:  ch.  xiL 

S&b-,  pre/.     [Lat.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  A  Latin  preposition,  mean- 
ing literally,  under,  below.  It  is  largely  used 
as  a  prefix  to  English  words,  to  denote  an  in- 
ferior position  or  intention,  subordinate  de- 
gree, some  degree,  and  sometimes  the  least 
sensible  degree  of  that  expressed  by  the  word 
to  which  it  is  prefixed.  The  &  is  frequently 
changed  into  the  letter  witli  which  the  next 
syllable  begins,  as  in  siiccinct^  suggest,  svppress, 

!?  2.  CAem. :  A  prefix  used  in  compounds  to  de- 
note tliat  the  metal  is  in  excess  of  one  atom  of 
the  negative  element  or  acid  radicle,  e.g. ,  Hg20, 
suboxide  of  mercury;  2Pb"(C2H302)2*Pb"0, 
Bubacetate  oLlead. 

snb-acromial,  a. 

Anat. :  Situated  underthe  acromion.  There 
1b  a  siib-acromial  bursa. 

sub-asency.  ».    A  subordinate  agency. 

8nb-agent,  s. 

Law :  The  ayent  of  an  agent. 
8ub-alate,  a. 

Bot. :  Having  a  narrow  wing  or  margin. 

*  sub  -  almouer,  ».  A  subordinate  or 
deputy  almoner. 

"Siibdean  of  his  Majesty's  chapi^el  .  .  .  and  aub- 
dhnoner  to  him."—  iVood  .■  Fasti  Oxon.,  iL 

sub-angular,  t*.    Slightly  angular. 

sub-Antichrist,  s.  An  inferior  Anti- 
christ.   {Milton.) 

sub-apical,  a.  Under  the  apex ;  of  or 
pertaining  to  the  pait  under  the  apex. 

^  sub-aquaneous,  a.  Being  or  living 
underwater;  subaqiieous. 

sub-arachnoid,  a. 

A)iat. :  Situated  under  the  arachnoid. 
%  Used  of  the  space  between  the  arachnoid 
and  the  pia  mater. 

sub-arborescent,  a.  Having  a  some- 
what tree-like  aspect. 

SUb-arctlc,  a.  Applied  to  the  region  or 
climate  next  to  the  arctic ;  approximately 
arctic. 

sub-base,  sub-bass,  s. 

Husic:  A  pedal  registbt  in  the  organ,  of  32- 
feet  tone. 

*  sub-beadle,  «.  An  inferior  or  subor- 
dinate beadle. 

*■  They  ought  not  to  execnte  those  precepts  by  simple 
measengers,  orsub-bea^ei."—Ai/lUI'e:  Parergon. 

*  sub-blush,  v.i.     To  blush  slightly. 

" &ub-bliLg,hing  as  she  did  it,"- J(ema  ,•  Trittram 
gkandy,  vL  174. 

sub-bourdon,  a.    The  sa^e  as  Sub-base 

*  sub  -  breed,  s.  A  distinctly  marked 
subdivision  of  a  breed.    {Darviin,) 

sub-cartilaginous,  a. 

1.  Situated  under  or  beneath  cartilage. 

2.  Partly  cartilaginous  or  gristly. 

sub-caudal,  a.  Being  Qt£  situated  under 
the  tail. 

*  snb-celestlal,  *  sub-csalestiall,  a. 

Placed   or   being    beneath   the   heavens    or 
heavenly  things. 

"Even  he  (Solomoul  paaseth  the  same  sentence  of 
vanity,  vexation,  and  unprofitableness,  upon  this,  as 
niwn  all  other  sub-celettial  thinga."— Borrow .•  Ber- 
i        mona,  voL  iii.,  ser.  14. 

iv       sub-central,  a. 

"^         1.  Being  or  lying  under  the  centre. 
2.  Nearly,  but  not  quite  central. 

*  sub-chanter,  a.  a  deputy  or  under- 
Chanter ;  the  deputy  of  the  prei^ntor  of  a 
cathedral ;  a  suceentor  (q.v.). 

sub-class,  s.  A  subdivision  of  a  class, 
consisting  of  orders  allied  to  a  certain  extent. 

sub-columnar,  a. 

Min.  &  Petrol, :  Nearly  columnar.    Used  of 

iKlSillL,  &c. 

sub-committee,  s.  An  under-committee ; 


a  part  or   subdivision  of  a  committee   ap- 
pointed for  special  business. 

"Their  sequestrators  and  sub-commtttee$  ahroad, 
men  for  the  most  part  of  Insatiable  hands,  aud  noted 
disloyalty,  ""—iyw^on  .  ffist.  Eng.,  bk.  ili. 

sub-compressed,  a.  Partially  or  im- 
perfectly compressed  ;  not  fully  compressed. 

sub-concave,  i*.    Slightly  concave. 

sub  -  conformable,  a.  Partially  con- 
formable. 

sub -conical,  a.  Slightly  or  partially 
conical. 

*  sub-conscious,  a. 

1.  Partially  or  imperfectly  conscious. 

2.  Occurring  without  attendant  conscioua- 
ness.    (Said  of  states  of  the  mind.) 

*  sub-constellation,  s.  A  subordinate 
or  secondary  constellation. 

"  The  Pleiades,  or  ^ih-conattllation  upon  the  back  of 
Taurus." — Browne :  Vulgar  Erroura,  bk.  v.,  ch.  xlx. 

sub-contract,  a.  A  contract  under  a 
previous  ciuitractor. 

*  sub-contracted,  a.  Contracted  after 
a  former  contract;  betrothed  for  the  second 
time. 

*'  Your  claim, 
I  bar  It  In  the  interest  of  my  wife ; 
Tis  she  U  sub-contracted  to  this  lord." 

Shakesp. ;  Lear,  v.  a 

sub-contractor,  s.  One  who  takes  a 
portion  of  a  contract  from  the  principal  con- 
tractor. 

sub-contrary,  a.  &  s. 

A,  As  adj. :  Contrary  in  an 
inferior  degree.     Specitically— 

1.  Geovi.  :  Applied  to  two 
similar  triangles  when  they  are 
so  placed  as  to  have  a  common 
angle  at  the  vertex  and  yet 
their  bases  not  parallel.  In 
such  triangles  the  angles  at  the 
bases  are  equal,  but  on  the  d 
contrary  sides.  Thus,  the  tri- 
angles ABC,  A  D  E,  are  sub-con- 
trary, and  the  angles  a  o  b, 
A  E  D  are  equal  to  the  angle  ^  " 
A  D  E,  A  B  c  respectively.                 °  TaiTJ Jl^' 

2.  Logic: 

(1)  A  term  applied  to  each  of  two  particu- 
lar propositions  when  one  is  affirmative  and 
the  other  negative.  Thus,  "Some  man  is 
learned,"  **Some  man  is  not  learned,"  are  sub- 
contrary  propositions  with  respect  to  each 
other.  Sub-contrary  propositions  cannot  be 
both  false,  for  then  their  conti-adictories, 
which  are  contrary  propositions  with  regard 
to  each  other  (in  tiiis  case,  "  No  man  is 
learned,"  "  All  men  are  learned  "')  would  both 
be  true.  But,  as  in  the  examples  given 
above,  two  sub-contraries  may  both  be  true. 

(2)  Applied  to  the  relation  between  two 
attributes  which  co-exist  in  the  same  sub- 
stance, but  in  such  a  way  that  as  one  in- 
creases the  other  decreases. 

B.  As  substantive : 

Logic :  A  sub-contrary  proposition. 

Sub-contrary  section  : 

Geom. :  In  any  surface  of  the  second  order, 
if  two  planes  be  passed  perpendicular  to  the 
same  principal  plane,  but  not  iiarallel  to  each 
other,  and  so  that  the  sections  are  similar, 
both  the  planes  and  the  sections  are  sub-con- 
trary with  respect  to  each  other. 

sub-cordate,  a.  Somewhat  cordate; 
somewhat  resembling  a  heart  in  shape. 

sub-costal,  (*.  Situated  or  lying  nnder 
the  nbs. 

Sub-costal  Tmisclea : 

Anat.  :  Small  muscles  lying  on  the  inner 
aspect  of  the  thoracic  wall  close  to  the  surface 
of  tlie  intercostals  near  the  angles  of  the  ribs. 

sub-crystalline,  a.  Imperfectly  crys- 
tallized. 

sub -cylindrical,  a.  Imperfectly  or 
somewhat  cylindrical. 

sub-dilated,  t*.  Partially  or  imperfectly 
dilated. 

sub-dural,  a. 

Anat. :  Situated  nnder  the  dura  mater. 
Applied  to  the  space  between  the  dura  mater 
and  the  arachnoid, 

sub-editor,  s.  The  assistant  editor  of  a 
newspaper,  periodical,  or  other  publication. 


sub-elaphlne,  a. 

Zool. :  Resembling  the  Red  Deer  {Cennts 
elaphus),  especially  in  the  formation  of  the 
antlers.  The  elaphine  type  of  antler  has  the 
brow-tyne  reduplicated,  while  the  royal  is  de- 
veloped at  the  expense  of  the  tres,  and  much 
divided  up  in  well-grown  animals.  In  sub- 
elaphine  Deer  (the  genera  Pseudaxis  and 
Dama)  the  relative  proportion  of  the  tynes  ie 
much  the  same,  but  tlie  brow-tyne  is  quite 
simple. 

sub-epidermal,  a.  Situated  or  lying 
immediately  under  the  epidermis  or  scarp 
slcin,  or  outer  bark. 

sub-family, ». 

Nat.  Science :  A  grade  between  a  family  and 
a  genus. 

sub-feudation,  s.  The  same  as  Sub- 
infeudation (q.v.). 

sub-feudatory,  a.  An  inferior  tenant 
who  held  a  feud  from  a  feudatory  of  tha 
crown  or  other  superior. 

sub-fibrous,  u.  Somewhat  or  slightly 
fibrous. 

sub-generic,  a.  Of  or  belonging  to  s 
sub-genus  (q.v.). 

sub-genus,  s. 

Nat.  Science :  A  division  of  a  genng  con- 
sisting of  species  having  common  character- 
istics differing  more  or  less  from  those  of  the 
type,  but  not  of  sufficient  importance  to  en- 
title them  to  generic  distinction. 

sub-globose,  a.  Partially  or  imperfectly 
globose. 

*  sub-governor,  ».  An  under  or  sub- 
ordinate governor. 

"  The  sub-governor  general  .  .  .  might  arrive  in  the 
sloop  that  was  dail^  expected  fi'om  Oliotzii."— Cook  i 
Third  Voyage,  bk.  vi.,  ch.  v. 

sub-group,  5. 

Nat^  Science :  A  sub-division  of  a  group. 

sub  judice,  phr.  [Lat.  =  before  thfi 
judge.]    Not  yet  decided ;  undecided. 

sub-kingdom,  s. 

"  Nat.  Science :  A  grade  between  a  kingdom 
and  a  class. 

sub-lessee,  «.  The  receiver  or  holder  of 
a  sub-lease. 

sub -librarian,  a.  An  assistant  or  unda>- 
librariau. 

sub-lieutenant,  «.  A  subordinate  or 
second  lieDtenant. 

sub-marshal,  s.  A  subordinate  or  undar 
marshal. 

*  sub-niveal,  a.  Situated  or  being  nnder 
the  snow. 

"  A  favourite  resort  for  the!>e  eub-niveaZ  operatloni 
is  a  steep  hank  where  the  heuther  is  old  and  loug."— 
Field,  Dec.  1-2,  18B6. 

sub-offlcer,  a.  An  under  or  subordinate 
officer. 

sub-orbital,  *  snb-orbitar,  a.  Seated 
beneath  the  orbital  cavity. 

sub-porphyritic,  a.  Allied  to  pw- 
phyry,  but  containing  smaller  and  less  di> 
tinctly  marked  points  or  crystals. 

sub-reader,  ».  An  under  reader  in  the 
Inns  of  Courts. 

sub-rector,  s.  The  deputy  or  substitute 
of  a  rector. 

sub-region,  s. 

Geography :  A  division  of  a  zoogeographical 
region  founded  on  the  distnbution  of  families 
and  genera.    [Region,  II.  2.] 

*  sub-religion,  s.  A  faith,  doctrine,  or 
belief  aiiproaciiirig  the  sacredness  of  relii^on; 
an  inferior  religion. 

t  sub-resin,  s.  That  portion  of  a  resin 
soluble  only  in  boiling  alcohol,  and  precipi- 
tated again  as  the  alcohol  ccols,  forming  a 
kind  of  seeming  crystallization. 

sub-Sizar,  sub-sizer,  s.  An  nndeir- 
sizar;  a  student  of  lower  rank  thanasizan 
(Cambridge  Univ.) 


sub-species,  s. 

Nat.  Science :  A  grade  immediately  below  s 
species.     In  tlie  case  of  plants  sub-species  are 


fate,  fSt,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;   we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  p^ 
or,  wore,  wqI^  worli,  who^  son;  mute,  ciib,  ciire,  ^nite,  cur,  rule,  flU;  try,  Syrian,    so,  oe  =  e;  ey  =  a;  qu  =  kw. 


sub— subcutaneous 
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eft«n  produced  by  cultivation,  and  when  the 
characters  are  hereditarily  transmitted  with 
constancy  through  the  seed,  races  arise. 

"  Now  if  we  reflect  ou  the  weighty  argamentB  nbove 
given  for  miaiiig  the  races  of  men  to  the  dignity  of 
Bpeciea,  and  the  inautiei.'able  difflcultieB  ou  the  other 
Bide  ill  defining  thpin,  it  seems  that  the  tiCriH  sub- 
species might  here  be  used  with  proiirlety.  But  from 
lung  habit  the  term  'i-ace"  wlH,  ijerhaija,  always  be 
employed. "—iJarMJin .-  Descent  of  Man  (eu.  2nd),  p.  175. 

sub-specific,  ».  Of  or  belonging  to  a 
BUb-speeies  (q..v.). 

sub-spherical,  a.  Partially  or  imperfectly 
Bpherical ;  of  a  form  approaching  a  sphere. 

sub-spiral,  a. 

Zool. :  Partially  spiral.  Used  spec,  of  the 
operculum  of  Melania,  &;c. 

sub-tribe,  s. 

Nat.  Science:  A  grade  immediately  below  a 
tribe. 

sub-varietal,  a.  Of,  belonging  to,  or 
having  the  characters  of  a  sub-variety,   • 

sub-variety,  s. 

Nat.  Sctencx:  A  grade  next  below  a  variety. 

sub,  s.  [See  cleF.]  A  colloquial  contraction 
for  a  suljordinate ;  an  inferior  officer,  tSic. ;  a 
subaltern. 

Bub-a9'-id,  «.  &  s.  [Pref.  sub-t  and  Eng. 
ociti-{q.v,).] 

A.  As  adj. :  Slightly  acid,  acrid,  or  sour. 

"  The  juice  of  the  stem  is  like  the  chyle  in  an  animal 
body,  not  sufficiently  concocted  by  ciiouliition,  and  is 
commonly  subacid  in  all  plants."— ^r6u(/im*i  .•  0/ 
Aliments,  ch.  iii. 

B,  As  subst. :  A  substance  moderately  or 
sliglitly  acid. 

BUb-ac'-rid,  a.  [Pref.  sub-,  and  Eng.  acrid 
(q.  V, ).  ]  Suuiewhat  or  moderately  acrid,  sharp, 
or  pungent, 

"The  green  choler  of  a  cow  tasted  sweet,  bitter,  tub- 
mcrid,  or  a  little  pungent"— fio^er ;  On  Consumption. 

•sub-act',  v.t.  [Lat.  subactus,  pa.  par.  of 
mihigo=  to  subdue:  sw&-=  under,  and  ago  = 
to  biiitg.]   To  subdue ;  to  reduce  to  any  state. 

"So  thoroughly  siibacCed,  that  he  takes  his  load 
from  God,  as  the  camel  from  his  maater,  uxxiu  his 
kueea."— flis/iop  Sail :  0/  Content,  i  19. 

•sub-ac'-tlon,  s.  [Lat.  subactio.]  [SuBACT.] 
The  act  or  process  of  reducing  to  any  state, 
as  of  mixing  two  bodies  coin[iIetely,  or  beating 
anything  to  a  powder.  (Bacon:  Nat.  Hist., 
§  sas.) 

Stib-a-CUte',  a.  [Pref  sub-,  and  Eng.  acttte 
(q.v.").]  Moderately  acute  ;  acute  in  a  modi- 
fied degree.    (Lit.  t&fig.) 

sn'-ba-dar,  s.    [Sueahdar.] 

•ub-a-er'-i-g.l,  a.  [Pref.  sub-,  and  Eng. 
aerial  (q.v.).] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  Being  or  lying  under  the  air 
or  sky. 

2.  Geol. :  Taking  place  or  produced  by  the 
action  of  the  atmosphere. 

subaerial-denudatton,  s. 

Geol.  :  Denudation  produced  by  the  action 
of  the  air  on  rocks  exposed  to  its  influence,  as 
opposed  to  sub-marine  denudation  (q.v.). 
"When  the  sun  heats  rocks,  the  component 
minerals  expand  to  a  different  extent,  and 
afterwards,  as  they  cool,  contract  differeutly. 
The  alternations  of  heat  and  cold  make  rocks 
brittle;  ice  tends  to  split  tliem ;  the  carbon- 
dioxide  of  the  air  helps  to  deeom|iose  and 
weather  them;  tlie  sand  blast  of  tlie  desert 
or  of  sand  dunes  scrubs  them.  The  aggregate 
effect  of  these  causes,  continued  through 
many  ages,  is  very  great.  (Lyell.)  Mr.  Croll, 
in  1867  and  1868,  and  Mr.  Geikie,  in  the  latter 
year,  estimated  the  whole  amount  of  subaerial 
denudation  over  the  hydrographical  basin  of 
felie  Mississippi  at  a  foot  in  (5,000  years. 

*  sub-ag-i-ta'-tiofflt,  s.  [Lat.  subagitatio, 
from  subagito  =to  get  under  one,  to  lie  with 
illicitly.]  Carnal  knowlege;  sexual  inter- 
enurse. 

e&'-bab,  So6'-bah.  s.  [Hind,  suba.]  A  pro- 
vince.   (Anglo-I  iidian.) 

fi&'-bah-dar,  so6'-ba-dar,  s.  [Hind.  s«&a- 
dar.]'  The  liolder  of  a'province  ;  a  provincial 
governor.    {Anglo-Indian.) 

eA'-bah-dar-^,  so6'-bah-dar-y,  s.  [Hind. 
mbaclari.]  The  office,  dignity,  or  jurisdiction 
ctfa8ubahdar(q.v.). 


*  siib'-aid,  v.t.      [Pref.   sub-,   and   Eng.   aid 
(q.v.).]     To  give  secret  or  private  aid  to;  to 
aid  secretly  or  in  an  underhand  maimer. 
'*  To  hold  that  kingdom  from  subaidinff  such. 
Who  else  could  not  subsist." 

Daniel:  Citril  War,  viil. 

SUb-Sl'-pine,  a.  [Pref.  sub-,  and  Eng.  aVpine.] 
Not  quite  alpine,  though  approaching  it.  Used 
in  botany,  »Stc.,  for  the  zone  on  a  mountain 
side  just  below  the  alpine  zone. 

siib'-al- tern,  sub-al'-tem,  *sub-al- 
terne,  a.  &  s.  [Fr.  subalttriie,  from  Lat. 
suhu,ltemus-=  subordinate,  from  sub  =■  under, 
and  alter  =  another.] 

A,  As  adj. :  Holding  a  subordinate  or 
inferior  position ;  subordinate,  inferior ; 
specif.,  in  the  army,  being  below  the  rank  of 
captain. 

"  The  subaltern  offlcers  muat  be  selected  among  the 
Bulnhe  Wiissels,  proad  of  the  eagle's  feather.'' — 
Alcicaulay :  Hist.  Eng..  cb.  xiii. 

B.  As  substantive : 

1.  Ord,  Lang. :  One  who  holds  a  cubordinate 
or  inferior  position;  specif.,  a  commissioned 
officer  below  the  rank  of  captain. 

"  How  could  subaltern  like  myself  expect 
Leisuie  or  leave  to  occupy  tlie  field  ?" 

Ji.  Briywning:  Luria,  ill. 

2.  Logic :  A  subaltern  proposition. 

*'  Two  propositions  are  said  to  be  opposed  to  each 
other,  when,  having  the  same  subject  and  ))redic<ite, 
they  differ  in  quantity  or  quality,  or  both.  .  .  In 
ordinary  language,  however,  and  in  some  logical 
treatises,  propositions  which  do  not  differ  in  quality 
(vis.  subalterns],  are  not  reckoned  as  oppused.  .  . 
In  subalterns,  the  truth  of  the  [javticular  (which  is 
called  the  siibaJlemaie)  follows  from  the  truth  of  the 
uni\ei'sal  {sabalternaiit),  and  the  falsity  of  the  uni- 
vei-s.il/romtljefal3ityufth6particular:.  .  8ubiilte7~tis 
differ  In  quantity  alone;  contraries,  and  also  sub- 
contraries,  in  quality  alone."— (CAuMji .'  Logic,  bk.  ii., 
ch.  ii.,  §  3. 

subaltern- opposition,  s. 

Logic:  The  opposition  which  exists  between 
a  universal  and  a  particular  proposition  of 
the  same  quality. 

subaltern-propositions,  s.  pi. 

Logic:  Universal  and  particular  proposi- 
tions agreeing  in  quality,  but  not  in  quantity. 
Thu.s,  Every  vine  is  a  tree,  Some  vine  is  a 
tree  ;  and.  No  vine  is  a  tree,  Some  vine  is  not 
a  tree,  are  subaltern  propositions. 

subaltern-species  (or  genus),  s. 

Logic:  That  which  is  both  a  species  of  some 
higher  genus,  and  a  genus  in  respect  of  the 
species  into  which  it  is  divided. 

sub-al-tern'-ant,  s.    [Eng.  subaltern;  -ant.} 
Logic:  A  universal  as  opposed  to  a  par- 
ticular.   (See  extract  under  Subaltern,  B,  2.) 

siib-al-ter'-nate,  tc.  &  s.  [Eng.  subaltern; 
-ftie.] 

A.  As  adjective : 

1.  Successive  ;  succeeding  by  turns. 

2.  Subordinate,  subaltern,  inferior. 

"  The  service,  maple,  lime-tree,  horn-beam,  quick- 
beam,  Ijirch,  haael.  &c..  tof^ether  with  all  t'  eir  snb- 
alteruate  ajtd  several  kinds."— jEue/^n  .■  Sj/lva,,  §  3. 
(Introd.) 

B.  -4s  substantive : 

Logic:  A  particular,  as  opposed  to  u 
universal, 

sub-al-tem'-a-t5fng,  a.  [Subalternate.] 
Succeeding  by  turns  ;  subalternate. 

*  sub-al-ter-na'-tion,  s.  [Subalternate.] 
A  state  of  subordination,  inferiority,  or  sub- 
jection. 

"  So  that  woman  being  created  foi  mana  sake  to  bee 
hie  helper,  in  regard  of  the  end  before  mentioned, 
namely,  the  hauiiig  and  bringing  up  of  children, 
■whereunto  it  wjia  not  [xpssible  they  could  coucurre, 
vnlcsse  there  were  subalterruttion  between  them, 
which  Bubaltemation  is  naturally  grounded  vpou 
Inequatltie."— //ooAer,-  Eccles.  Palitie,  hk.  v.,  §  73. 

sub'-an-gled  (le  as  el),  a.  [Pref.  sub-,  and 
Eng.  angled.]    Somewliat  angled. 

subangled-wave,  «-. 

Entom. :  A  British  geometer  moth,  Addalia 
prataria. 

sub-S-p' -en-nine,  a.  [Pref.  sub-,  and  Eng. 
Apennine.]  Situated  or  being  under  or  at  the 
foot  of  the  Apennine  mountains. 

subapennine  beds,  or  series,  a.  pi. 

Geol.  :  Older  Pliocene  beds  constituting  a 
range  of  low  hills  flanlting  both  sides  of  the 
Apennine  chain.  They  are  about  3,000  feet 
thick,  becoming  more  massive  towards  the 
south.    They  exhibit  a  finer  development  of 


the  Pliocene  than  any  other  in  Europe,  and 
constitute  its  typical  series.  There  are  innu- 
merable alternations  of  light  brown  or  gray 
calciireous  and  aj-gillaceous  marls.  They  are 
chiefly  marine,  but  fluviatile  or  lacuslrine 
strata  also  occur.  The?e  are  many  plants  of 
tlie  genera  Piuus,  Taxodium,  Sequoia,  Ilex, 
Quercus,  Platanus,  Prunus,  Aluus,  Ulmus, 
Ficus,  Laurus,  Cassia,  Juglans,  Acer,  Betula, 
P-hamnus,  Smilax,  &c.  The  upper  portion 
contiiins  the  mammalian  remains  of  Mastodon 
arvemensis,  Elephas  meridlomUis,  Hippopota- 
mus rnajor,  with  species  of  the  genera  Ursus,, 
Hysena,  Felis,  &;c. 

sub-a-quat'-iic,  sub-a'-que-oiis,  a.   [Lat. 

sub  ==  under,  and  ctqua  =  water.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  Being,  lying,  or  living  under 
or  beneath  the  surface  of  water. 

"  The  northern  naturalists  will  perhaps  say,  that 
this  assembly  met  for  the  purpose  of  plunging  into 
their  subaQueous  winter  quarters." — Pennant:  iiriiiah 
ZoUogu:  Swallows. 

2.  Geol.  (Of  strata) :  Formed  under  water. 

siib-ar'-cu-at-ed,  a.  [Pref.  sub-,  and  Eng. 
arcuate  (q?v.).]  Having  a  form  resembling 
that  of  a  bow ;  somewhat  arcuate  or  incurved. 

*  sub-ar-ra'-tion,   s.     [Lat.   sub-  =  under, 

and  arrha  =  earnest  money.]  An  old  manner 
of  betrothing ;  betrothal, 

"By  these  tokens  of  8pous.ige  are  to  be  understood 
rings,  or  money,  or  some  other  things  to  be  ^iven  to 
the  woman  by  the  man;  which  said  giving  la  cilled 
subarration,  (i.e.,  wedding  or  covenantiiitjl,  especially 
when  it  is  done  by  the  giving  of  a  ring.  — Wheatly  : 
Cominan  Prayer,  ch.  i.,  §  5. 

*  siib-as'-tral,  a.  [Lat.  sic6  =  under,  and 
ast-nnn  =  a  star.]  Beneath  the  stars  or  heavens  ; 
terrestrial. 

"  By  the  aid  of  Improved  astronomy  he  comjiares 
this  subastral  economy  with  the  system  of  the  li&ed 
stars." — VVarburton:  UerTnons,  vol.  ix.,  ser.  ii. 

siib-a-Strin'-gent,  a.  [Pref.  sub-,  and  Eng. 
astringent  (q.v.).]  Somewhat  astringent; 
moderately  astringent. 

t  siib-aud',  v.t.  [Lat.  suhaudio.]  To  under* 
stand  or  supply  when  an  ellipsis  occurs, 

*  sub-au-di'-tion,  s.  [Lat.  a^ibauditio,  from 
subanditus,  pa.  par.  of  subaudlo  ^=- to  under- 
stand or  supjily  aword  omitted  :  sub  =  under, 
and  audita  =  to  bear.]  TJie  act  of  understand- 
ing or  sujiplying  something  not  expressed; 
tlmt  wliieh  is  understood  or  implied  from 
what  is  expressed. 

"This  [egregious]  has  always  now  an  ironical  tub- 
audition,  whicii  it  was  very  far  from  having  of  old." — 
Trench:  Select  Glossary,  p.  68, 

SUb-ax-ir-lar-3^,  ».     [Pref.  stt&-,  and  Eng. 

axillary  (q.v.).] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  Situated  or  placed  beneath 
the  armpit  or  the  cavity  of  the  wing. 

2.  Bot. :  Situated  under  the  axil  formed  by 
ft  petiole  and  a  stem  or  branch,  or  by  a  branch 
witli  a  stem. 

*  sub-brach'-i-al,  a.  [Subbrachiales.]  The 
same  as  Subbracfiian,  A.  (q.v.). 

"  sub-brach-i-a'-le§,  *sub-brach-i-a'-ti, 

s.  pi.  [Pief.  sub-,  and  Lat.  brachiutus  =  with 
bows  or  branches  lilie  arms  ;  brachivm  =  aa 
arm.] 

Ichthy.  :  A  group  of  Anacanthini,  having 
ventral  fins.  Families,  Gadidae  and  Pleuro- 
nectidee. 

*  siib-brach'-l-an,  a.  &  s.  [Subbrachiales.] 

A.  As  adj.:  Pertaining  or  belonging  to  the 
group  Subbrachiales  (q.v.). 

B.  As  subst. :  Any  individual  of  the  group 
Subbrachiales. 

siib-cal-car'-e-ous,  a.  [Pref.  sub-,  nnd 
Eng.  calcareous  (q.v.).]  Somewhat  or  mode- 
rately calcareous. 

*  sub-9ir'-cu-lar,  a.  [Pref.  si/ 6-,  and  Eng, 
circ^tZar  (q.v.).]    Somewhat  or  nearly  circular. 

sub-cla'-vi-an,  a.  [Lat  sw&  =  under,  and 
clavis  =  a  key,  used  in  Bense  of  Gr.  kAcis 
(/cieis)  — a  key,  a  collar-bone.]  Situated  nnder 
the  clavia  or  collar-bone,  as  the  s'abckmian, 
artery  and  vein, 

siib-cra'-ni-al,  a.  [Lat.  s«b  =  under,  and 
cranium=  the  skull.]  Under  the  craiiiuni  or 
skull,  as  the  subcranial  or  pharyngeal  arches. 

siib-cu-ta'-ne-ous,  a.  [Pref.  s-ub-,  and  Eng, 
cutaneous.] 


hoiX,  boy;  po^t,  jowl;  cat,  9ell,  chorus,  9hin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a^;  sxpect,  Xenophon,  exist*    ph  =  & 
-elan,  -tian  =  shan.    -tion.  -sion  =  shun ;  -tion,  -gion  =  zhun.    -clous,  -tious,  -sious  =  shils.   -ble,  -die.  &<j.  =  bel,  d^ 
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subcutaneously— suberamio 


1,  Ord.  Lang, :  Situated  under  the  ski^i ; 
placed  or  perfoiiiied  under  the  skin. 

"  Tlie  wiibcutti.icntu  iujectlou  of  dmBS.' — Daily 
Telegraph.  Oct  -lo,  1883. 

2.  Anat. :  Just  below  the  cutis  or  skin. 
Applied  to  the  platysma  myoides  muscle,  &c. 

subcutaneous -injection,  s.  [Hypo- 
dermic INJECTION.] 

subcutaneous-saw,  s. 

Surg. :  A  saw  by  which  bony  sections  may 
be  made  without  large  incision  in  the  flesh. 
It  may  be  compared  to  a  probe,  a  portion  of 
whose  length,  at  and  toward  the  end,  is  flat- 
tened and  serrated,  so  that  being  driven  in  to 
the  seat  of  its  operations,  it  is  reciprocated, 
8o  as  to  cut  the  bone  without  mangling  the 
flesli  to  any  serious  extent. 

sabcntane®us-syringe,  s. 

Med. :  An  instrument  for  injecting  medicinal 
solutions  beneath  the  skin.  It  consists  essen- 
tially of  a  tube  with  a  piston  for  containing 
the  preparation,  and  a  perforated  needle  for 
piercing  the  skin  and  injecting  the  fluid.  Also 
called  a  Dermopathic  syringe. 

siib-cu-ta'-ne-oiis-ly,  adv.  [Eog.  subcuta- 
ncous';  -ly.y  Under  the  skin. 

"OueceutigramiQe  of  pilocarpine  was  injected  <u&- 
cutaneoualy" — PaU  Mall  Gazette,  March  31,  ISBn. 

sub-cu-tic'-u-lar,  o.  [Pref,  suh-^  and  Eng. 
cuticle  (q.v.).J    Being  under  the  cuticle  (q.v.). 

siib'-dea-con,  s.  [Fref.  sub-,  and  Eng.  deacon 
(q.v.).] 

Eccles.  &  Ch.  Hist. :  The  lowest  step  in  holy 
orders  in  the  Roman  Church,  the  highest  of 
tlie  minor  orders  among  the  Greeks.  In  the 
Unman  Church  subdeacons  prepare  the  sacred 
vessels  and  tiie  bread  and  wine  for  mass, 
poui-  the  water  into  the  chalice  at  the  offer- 
tory, and  sing  the  Epistle ;  iu  the  Greek 
Church  they  prepare 'the  sacred  vessels,  and 
guai'tl  the  ^tes  of  the  sanctuary.  There  are 
no  subdeacons  in  the  Anglican  Communion, 

sub'-dea-con-r^,  "  sub-dea-con-rie, 
sub'- dea~ con- ship,  s.  [Eng.  subdeacon; 
-ry,  -bhip.]  The  order  and  oflice  of  subdeacon 
iu  the  Roman  Church. 

"  To  be  i)rijinotei.l  here  to  the  holye  order  of  *u&- 
deacoiLrie.'  —Martin :  Marriage  of  Priests  (1550)  0  2. 

sub'-dean,  s.  [Pref.  sm&-,  and  Eng.  dean 
('|.v.} ;  i^at.  subdeainus.}  The  deputy  or  sub- 
stitute of  a  dean  ;  an  under -dean. 

"  Being  subdean  ...  he  undertook  the  entire  man- 
age tnent  ol  all  affairs," — Pell:  Life  of  Hammond. 

siib'-dean-er-y,  s.  [Pref.  sub-,  and  Eng. 
dtatierg  (q.v.).]  The  ofiice  and  rank  of  a 
sulidt^an. 

"The  subdeanery  of  York,  foonded  anno  1229." — 
Bacon:  Lib.  Regis,  p.  1,102. 

fiub-de-ca'-nal,  a.  [Pret  sub-,  and  Eng. 
deauial  (q.v.)."j  Pertaining  or  relating  to  a 
subdean  or  subdeanery. 

*  siib-dec'-U-ple,  a.  [Pref.  sub~,  and  Eng. 
decuple  (q.v.).  J    Containing  one  part  often. 

SUb-del'-e-gate,  s.  [Pref.  sub-,  and  Eng. 
delegate,  s.  (q.v.).]  A  subordinate  or  under 
delegate. 

*  siib-del'-e-gate,  v.i.  [Pref.  mb-,  and  Eng. 
delegate,  v.  (q.v.).]  To  appoint  to  act  as  sub- 
delegate,  or  under  another  delegate. 

8Ub-de-less'-ite,  «.  [Pref.  su6-,  and  Eng. 
deUsilte.] 

Min.  :  A  name  proposed  for  those  varieties 
of  delessite  (q.v.)  in  which  protoxide  of  iron 
predominates  over  the  sesquioxide. 

siib-dent'-ed,  a.  [Pref.  sub-,  and  Eng. 
dent^'L]    Indented  beneath. 

S^b-de-p6§i'-it,  s.  [Pref,  mb-,  and  Eng. 
deposit  (q.v.).]  That  which  is  deposited 
beneath  something  else. 

*  efib-der-i-sbr'-i-ous,  a.  [Pref.  sub-,  and 
Lat.  derisorius  =  serving  for  laughter,  ridicul- 
ous.] [Derision.]  Ridiculing  with  modera- 
tion or  delicacy. 

"The  subderSaorious  mirth  is  far  from  giving  any 
ofTeiioe  to  us :  it  is  rather  a  pleasant  couiliiueut  of  our 
conversation." — More. 

siib-de-riv'-a-tive,  s.  [Pref.  sub-,  and  Eng. 
deTivc'tive  (q.v.).]  A  word  following  another 
immediatfly  in  grammatical  derivation ;  a 
word  derived  from  a  derivative,  not  from  the 


root.  Thus,  manliness  is  a  subderivative,  being 
derived  from  manly,  a  derivative  from  man. 

sub-dl-^c'-on-ate,  s.  [Pref.  sub-,  and  Eng. 
diaconate.]  The'office  or  rank  of  a  subdeacon 
(q.v.). 

*  siib-di'-al,  a.  [Lat  subdialis  =  in  the  open 
air.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  open  air ;  being 
under  the  open  sky. 

siib-^'-a-lect,  s.  [Pref.  sub-,  and  Eng. 
dialect  (q!v.).]  A  subordinate  or  inferior  dia- 
lect ;  a  less  important  dialect. 

*  sub-di-chot'-o-my,  a.  [Pref.  sub-,  and 
Eng.  dichotomy  (q.v.).J  A  subordinate  or 
interior  dichotomy  or  division  into  pairs ;  a 
subdivision. 

SUb-dis-tinc'-tion,  s.  [Pref.  sub-,  and  Eng. 
distinction  (q.v.).]    A  subordinate  distinction. 

*  siib-di-ti'-tious,  a.  [Lat.  subdititius,  from 
subditus,  pa.  par.  of  szibdo^ to  substitute: 
sub  —  under,  and  do  =  to  give.]  Put  secretly 
in  the  place  of  something  eLsc ;  foisted  in. 

*  siib-di-ver'-si-fy,  v.t.  [Pi-ef.  sub-,  and 
Eng.  diversify  (q.v.).]  To  diversify  again 
what  is  already  diversified. 

"Variously  subdiversified  according  to  the  fancy  of 
the  artificer."— i/aie .'  Or^.  Mankind.,  p.  167. 

sub-di-\dde',  v.t.  &  i.  [Pref.  «*&-,  and  Eng. 
divide  (q.v.).] 

A,  TraTis. :  To  divide  the  parts  of  into 
more  or  smaller  parts ;  to  part  Into  subdivi- 
sions ;  to  divide  again,  as  that  which  has 
been  already  divided. 

"  Robert  Stephens,  a  French-man,  that  curious 
crltick  and  xKiinful  printer,  some  six  score  years  since, 
first  &ubdimded[cha.)itexa]iiitoveisiia."' — Fuller:  Wor- 
thies ;  Kent, 

*  B.  Intrans. :  To  be  subdivided ;  to  divide, 
aeparate,  or  part  into  subdivisions. 

"  A  sect  is  sufficiently  thought  to  he  reproved,  if  it 
mbdioides  and  breaks  into  little  fractions,  or  changes 
its  own  opiuiona." — Bishop  Taylor:  Sermons,  vol.  li., 
aer.  22. 

*  siib-di-'Vinel,  a.  [Pref.  sub-,  and  Eng.  di- 
vine, a.  (q.v.).J  Divine  in  a  partial  or  lower 
degree. 

"  Given  as  some  little  glimpse  of  your  Siibdivine 
natures."— £p.  Hall:  Invisible  World,  bk.  i.,  ser.  ii. 

*sub-di-vi^'-i-ble,  a.  [Pref.  sub-,  and  Eng. 
divisible  (q.v.).]  Capable  or  admitting  of  sub- 
division. 

siib-di-vi'-^ion,  s.  [Pref.  sub-,  and  Eng. 
division  (q.v.).} 

1.  The  act  of  subdividing  or  separating  a 
part  into  smaller  parts. 

2.  The  part  of  anything  made  by  subdivi- 
sion ;  the  part  of  a  larger  part. 

"  Separates  itself  into  two  correspondent  mbdivi. 
tions."—Knox:  £stay  80. 

*  eub'-do-loiis,  a.  [Lat.  subdolus,  from  sub 
=  under,  and  doius  =  treachery,  trick,  fraud.] 
Deceitful,  tricky,  cunning,  sly,  crafty. 

"  They  are  the  subtilest,  I  will  not  aay  the  most  svA- 
dolous  dealers." — Howell:  Letters,  bk.  i.,  let.  41. 

siib-ddni'-m-ant,  a.  [Pref.  sub-,  and  Eng. 
dominant  (q.v.J.] 

Music :  The  fifth  below  or  the  fourth  above 
any  key-note  ;  the  fourth  note  of  the  diatonic 
scale  lying  a  tone  under  the  dominant  or  fifth 
of  the  scale.  Tims,  in  the  scale  of  c,  f  is  the 
subdominant,  and  q  the  dominant ;  in  the 
scale  of  G,  c  is  the  subdominant^  and  d  the 
dominant;  &c. 

*SUb-du'-a-ble,  a.  [Eng.  subduie);  -able.'l 
Capable  of  being  subdued;  possible  to  be 
subdued. 

"  T  have  a  natural  touch  of  enthusiasm  in  my  com- 
plexion, but  such  as,  I  thank  God,  'was  ever  govern- 
able eiioueb,  and  I  have  found  at  length  perfectly 
subduable?'— More : Philosophical  Writings {.Vrcl.  Qen.). 


[e);  -al.]  The  act 


*  sub-du'-g,!,  s.   [Eng. 
of  subduing. 

"  He  mistakes  the  consequences  of  these  powers, 
which  are  the  punishment  of  overt  acts,  and  subdual 
of  the  tiftssious ;  he  mistakes  them,  I  say,  for  powers 
tbemaelves."—  Warburton ;  AlUanee. 

*Sub-du9e\  *sub-duct',  v.t.  [Lat.  sub- 
duco,  pa.  par.  suhd-tictus,  from  sub  =  under, 
and  duco=  to  lead,  to  draw.] 
1.  To  withdraw,  to  take  away. 
"  For  never  wa--^  the  earth  so  peevish  as  to  forbid  the 
sun  when  it  would  shine  on  it,  or  to  sLnk  away,  or 
eubduee  itself  from  its  rayea."— i/amTnond;  Hermonii, 
vol.  iv  ,  ser.  14. 


2.  To  subtract  by  arithmetical  operation; 
to  deduct. 

"If  out  of  that  supposed  fnfinitemultitndeof  ante- 
cedent generation,  we  should  by  the  operation  of  the 
undersUnding  eubduce  ten,  whether  we  subUuff,  that 
nuniljer  of  ten  out  of  the  last  generation  of  men  .  .  . 
the  residue  must  needs  be  less  by  ten  than  it  waa 
before  that  subduutiou  made."— i/o^H.'  Orig.  af  Man^ 
kind,  p.  10. 

*  sub-duct',  V.t.      [SUBDUCE.] 

*  siib-diic'-tion,  s.  [Lat.  si^ductw,  from 
subduct  iLS,  pa.  par.  of  subduco=  to  subduce 
(q.v.).] 

1.  The  act  of  taking  away ;  removal. 

2.  Arithmetical  subtraction ;  deduction. 

siib-due',  *sub-dewe,  *sodue,  *soduw, 
^sudew,  v.t.  [O.  Fr.  so^idu ire  =. to  seduce, 
from  Lat.  subduco  =  to  draw  away,  to  remove.] 
[Subduce.] 

1.  To  conquer  and  reduce  to  a  state  of  per- 
manent subjection.  (It  is  a  stronger  terra  than 
conquer.) 

"*He  had  found  it  impossihle to  su&rfuethecoloniatg^ 
even  when  they  were  leftalmost  unaided." — Macaulay: 
Hist.  Eng.,  ch,  xiv. 

2.  To  conquer  by  superior  force;  to  obtain 
the  victory  over ;  to  vanquish. 

"  He  could  never  subdue  the  Israelites,  unless  they 
Bhould  be  disobedieut  to  their  God."—  Qilpin:  Her. 
moiis,  vol.  i.,  ser.  7. 

3.  To  overcome  by  discipline  ;  to  conquer ; 
to  bring  under  command :  as,  To  subdue  tha 
passions. 

*  4.  To  prevail  over,  as  by  argument  or  eib- 
treaty ;  to  overe(^nie,  as  by  kindness,  entreaty, 
persuasion,  or  other  mild  means ;  to  gain  over, 
"  This  virtuous  maid  subdues  me  quite." 

Hhukesp.  :  Measure  for  Measure,  li.  2. 

*5.  To  reduce,  to  bring  down,  to  lower. 

"  I^othing  could  have  sitbdued  nature 

To  such  alowuess,  but  bis  unkind  ttangliters." 

tihakesp.  :  Lear,  iii.  4> 

6.  To  tone  down,  to  soften  ;  to  make  less 
glaring  in  tune  or  colour.  (Generally  in  the 
pa.  par.,  as,  To  speak  in  s\ibdued  tones;  a  sub- 
dued light,  &c.) 

*7.  To  bring  into  cultivation;  to  make 
mellow  ;  to  break  up. 

"Nor  is't  unwholesome  to  subdtie  the  land 
By  often  exercise."         May :  Virgil ;  Ueorgics. 

IT  For  the  difl'erence  between  to  subdue  and 
to  conquer,  see  Conquer. 

*  siib-due't  s.  [Subdue,  v.]  Conquest,  sub- 
jugation. 

"  The  world's  subdue." 

Greene :  Looking-Glaao,  p.  119. 

*8ub-due'-ment,  s.     [Eng.  mbdue ;  -ment.] 
The  act  of  subduing ;  conquest,  subdual. 
"  Bravely  despising  forfeits  and  subduemeiifs.' 
bhakesp.  :  I'ruilus  &  Cressida,  Iv.  5. 

siib-du'-er,  5.  [Eng.  subdu(e);  -er.]  Ono 
who  or  that  which  subdues;  one  wlio  con- 
quers and  brings  into  subjection  ;  a  conqueror, 
a  vanquisher. 

"  Victor  of  gods,  rubduer  of  mankind." 

Spenser:  In  Honour  of  Love,  hymnL 

*  SUb-diir-^id,  a.  [Pref.  sub-^  and  Eng. 
dulcid((i.v.).'\  Somewhat  sweet ;  moderately 
sweet. 


SUb-du'-ple,  a.     [Pref.  mb-,  and  Eng. 
(q.v.).]    Containing  one  part  of  two. 

"As  one  of  these  under  pulleys  doth  abate  half  of 
that  heaviness  which  the  weight  hath  in  itself,  and 
cause  the  power  to  b»  in  a  subdu/jle  proportion  unto 
it,  bo  two  of  tbein  doabp-te  half  of  that  which  reuiaina, 
and  cause  a  subquadi-uijle  proportion,  iuid  three  a  sub- 
aiixtupl6."—Wilkins  :  Mathematical  Magick. 

subduple-ratio,  s.    The  ratio  of  1  to  2, 
3  to  6,  &c. 

*  sub-du'-pli-cate,  «..  [Pref.  sub-,  and  Eng, 
duplicate  (q.v.).] 

Math.  :  Expressed  by  the  square  root. 

"The  times  are  in  subduplicate  proportion  to  the 
length  of  the  pendulums,"— ao//fe.'  tyor/ts,  ill,  m-i. 

subduplicate-ratio,  s. 

Alg..  The   ratio  of  the  square  roots  of  a 
ratio.     The  subduplicate  ratio  of  a  to  6,  is 

the  ratio  of  . 

-/a" to  -/T;  or*/_L. 

siib-e-l6n'-gate,  a.  [Pref.  sub-,  and  Eng. 
elongate  (q.v.).]  Somewhat  elongated;  not 
fully  elongated. 

*  siib  -  e'-  qual,  a.  [Pref.  su&-,  and  Eng. 
equal  (q.v.).]    Nearly  equal. 

SU-ber-am'-ic,  a.  [Eng.  mber(ic),  and  amic] 
Derived  from  or  containing  suberic  acid  and 
ammonia. 


&te.  lat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  fe-ther;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  maHne;  go.  poti 
or,  v.ore,  wol^  work,  who,  son;  mute,  ciib.  cure,  unite,  cur,  rule,  fiill;  try,  Syrian,    se,  oe  =  e;  ey  =  a;  qu  =  kw. 
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BUtieramic-aold,  s. 

Chem.  :  C8Hi202(HO)H2K  Produced  by 
the  dry  distillation  of  ainmnnium  suberate. 
It  is  fusible,  soluble  in  boiling  water,  and 
deposited  tlierefrom  on  cooling.    {Wafts.) 

BQ-ber'-a-mide,  s.  [Eng.  suberiic),  auiamide,] 
Chem. :  N2(C8Hi202)"H4.    A  white  crystal- 
line substance,   produced   by  the   action  of 
aqueous  ammonia  ou  methylic  suberate. 

Bn-ber-a-nn'-ic,  a.  [Eng.  suber(ic);  ani- 
l(ine),  and  suff.  -ic]  Derived  from  or  con- 
taining suberic  acid  and  aniline. 

snberanlllc-acid,  s. 

Chem.:  CaHiaOalHoiCeHgHN.  Produced 
by  melting  suberic  acid  with  an  equal  volume 
of  aniline,  and  recovered  from  the  alcoholic 
filtrate  obtained,  after  the  sejiaration  of  suber- 
anilide.  It  crystallizes  in  microscopic  laminse, 
melts  at  128°,  is  slightly  soluble  in  boiling 
alcohol.  Itdissolves  easiiyin  ether,  and  when 
fused  with  potash  yields  aniline. 

6u-ber-an'-il-ide,  s.    [Eng.  suberiic);  ani- 

l(ineX  and  suff.  -ide.] 

Chem. :  C8H:i202(C^H5)2H2N2.  Is  produced 
along  with  suberanihe  acid  when  suberic  acid 
is  melted  with  an  equal  volume  of  dry  aniline. 
Tlie  product  is  dissolved  in  alcohol,  from 
which  the  suberanilide  crystallizes  out  in 
pearly  laminae.  It  melts  at  183°,  and  dissolves 
readily  in  boiling  alcohol  and  in  ether. 

SU'-ber-ate,  s.     [Eng.  suber(ic);  -cUe.] 
Chem. :  A  salt  of  suberic  acid  (q.v.). 

an-ber'-e-ous,  a.  [Lat.  sit6&r=cork.]  Of 
the  nature  of  cork  ;  suberose. 

SU-ber'-ic,  a.  [Eng.  suber;  -ic]  Pertaining 
to  cork ;  contained  in  or  derived  from  cork. 

suberic-acid,  s. 

Chem.:  C8Hi202(HO)2.  An  acid  of  the 
oxalic  series,  formed  by  the  action  of  nitric 
acid  on  cork  and  various  fatty  bodies,  as 
stearic  and  oleic  acids.  Oxalic  acid  is  first 
removed  from  the  product  by  cold  water,  and 
then  lepargylic  acid  by  treatment  with  cold 
ether.  When  further  purified,  it  crystallizes 
in  needles  an  inch  long,  or  in  hexagonal  tables, 
melts  at  140°,  dissolves  sparingly  in  cold  water 
and  ether,  easily  in  alcohol  and  boiling  water. 

suberic- ether,  s. 

Chem. :  C8Hi202(C2H50)2.  Ethylic  suberate. 
Obtained  by  passing  hydrochloric  acid  gas  into 
an  alcoholic  solution  of  suberic  acid.  It  is  a 
limpid  liquid,  having  a  faint  odour  and  nau- 
seous taste,  boils  at  230°,  and  mixes  in  all  pro- 
portions with  alcohol  and  ether.  Sp.  gr.  1"003. 

SU'-ber-in,  s.    [Lat.  suber  =  cork ;  -in.] 

Chem. :  Cellulose  from  cork. 

6u-ber-ite,  a.  &  s.    [Sueerites.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Belonging  to  or  resembling 
the  genus  Suberites,  or  the  family  Suberitidse 
(q.v.). 

B.  As  subst. :  Any  individual  of  the  genus 
Suberites,  or  the  family  Suberitidee  (q.vj. 

8n-ber-i'-te§,  s.  [Mod.  Lat.,  from  Lat.  suber 
=^a  cork.] 

Zool.  :  The  type-genus  of  Suberitidaa  (q.v.). 

svL-her-it'-i-dsa,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  su&m((es)"; 
Lat.  fem.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idtB.] 

Zool.  &  PalcEont. :  A  family  of  Monaxonida 
(approximately  =  the  Monaxonidse  (q.v.)  of 
Behmidt).  The  spicules  are  pin-shaped, 
densely  aggregated  in  fibres  or  matted.  There 
is  no  network  of  flesh  spicules.  R.  v.  Len- 
denfeld  (Proc.  Zool.  Soe.,  1886,  p.  584),  enu- 
merates eleven  genera,  one  of  which  (Cliona) 
dates  from  tlie  Silurian,  and  another  (Poterion) 
from  the  Chalk. 

Bu-ber-it-i-di'-nse,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat. 
suberU(es);  Gr.  elfios  (eidos)  =  form,  and  Lat. 
fem.  pi.  adj.  sufT.  -incn.] 

Zool. :  In  Schmidt's  classification  of  Sponges 
a  sub-family  of  Monaxonidee  (q.v.),  approxi- 
mately equivalent  to  Suberitidse  (q.v.). 

f  su-ber-i-za'-tion,  s.     [Lat.  suber  =  the 
cork  tree;  sufi".  -izie);  -ation.] 
Bot. :  The  process  of  conversion  into  cork. 
"  The  most  common  examples  of  t^ie  first  kind  are 
a/forded  by  the  ligiiificiitioii  and  suberizatio^i  of  cell- 
walls,   i.e.,   the   processes  by  which   cellulose  U  con- 
verted   iuto  Ifgnin  or    LUik." —Thotni  :    Botany   (ed. 
Seunet),  pp.  22,  23. 


su'-ber-one,  s.  [Lat.  suber  =  cork ;  -one.] 
Chem. :  C8H]202-C(}Hi2  (?).  A  substance  ob- 
tained by  distilling  suberic  acid  with  excess 
of  lime ;  probably  the  ketone  of  suberic  acid. 
It  is  an  aromatic  liquid,  boiling  at  176°,  but 
its  composition  has  not  been  ascertained  with 
certainty. 

sfib'-e-rose  (1),  a.  [Lat.  s«&  =  under,  and 
erosiis,  pa.  par.  of  erodo  =  to  gnaw.] 

Bot. :  Presenting  a  somewhat  gnawed  ap- 
pearance. 

su-ber-oso  (2),  Bu'-ber-oiis,  a.  [Lat. 
sw&er  =  cork;  Eng.  adj.  suff.  -ose,  -ous.]  Of 
the  nature  or  texture  of  cork ;  corky ;  soft 
and  elastic. 

su'-ber-yl,  s.    [Lat.  suber  =  cork ;  -yl.] 

Chem. :  CsHiaOg.  The  hypothetical  dia- 
tomic radical  of  suberic  acid. 

silb-fos'-sil,  a.  [Pref.  sub-,  s^d  Eng.  fossil 
(q.v.).]    Partially  fossilized. 

*siib-fii-nu-ga'-tion,  s.  [Lat.  subjumi- 
gatio.]    A  species  of  charm  by  smoke.    [Suf- 

FUMTOATION.] 

*sub-fusc',  *stib-fiis'-c6us.  *sub-fiisk', 

a.  [hat.  siLb/useus.]  Moderately  dark;  darkish, 

gloomy,  brownish,  tawny. 

"  O'er  whose  quiescent  walla 
Arachne'a  uiiiuolesced  care  has  drawn 
Curtains  aubfush"        Shemtone :  Economy,  ill. 

SUb-ge-l^t'-in-oiis,  a.  [Pref.  sub-,  and 
Eng.  gelatinous  (q.v.).]  Somewhat  or  imper- 
fectly gelatinous. 

*  sub-get,  tt.    [Subject,  a.] 

siib-gla'-ci-al  (or  c  as  sh),  a.  [Pref.  sub-^ 
and  Eng.  glacial {q.Y.).']  Belonging  to  the  under 
side  of  a  glacier ;  under  a  glacier. 

siib-glob'-U-lar,  a.  [Pref  sub-,  and  Eng. 
globular  (si-y.)\.  Having  a  form  approaching 
to  a  globe  ;  nearly  globular. 

sub-glu-ma'-9e-ous  (or  ceous  as  shiis), 

a.     [Pref.  sub-,  and  Eng.  glumaceous  (q.v.).] 
Somewhat  glumaceous. 

SUb-gr3,n'-u-lar,  a.  [Pref.  sub-,  and  Eng. 
granular  (q.v.).]     Somewhat  granular. 

*  sub-has-ta'-tion,  s.  [Lat.  suhhastatio, 
from  sithliastatus,  pa.  par.  of  snibhasto  =  to 
sell  by  public  auction :  sii&  =  under,  and  hasta 
a=  a  spear.]  [Spear,  s.  TI.]  A  public  sale  by 
auction  to  the  highest  bidder ;  a  sale  by  auc- 
tion. 

siib-horn-blend'-iG,  a.  [Pref.  sub-^  and 
Eng.  hombleiuiic.'] 

Petrol.,  £c. :  Of  or  belonging  to  rocks  con- 
taining dtsseminated  hornblende ;  containing 
hornblende  in  a  scattered  state. 

*  siib-bu'-iner-ate,  v.t.  [Lat.  suh  =  under, 
and  h/wmerus  =  the  shoulder.]  To  bear  or 
support  by  putting  one's  shoulder  under ;  to 
take  upon  one's  shoulders. 

"  Nothiug  surer  tyes  a  Mead,  then  freely  to  sttb- 
humerate  the  burthen  which  waa  laia."~Feltham : 
Resolve  62. 

siib-hy'-oid,  i*.  [Pref.  swb-,  and  Eng.  hyoid 
(q.v.).] 

Anat. :  Under  the  hyoid  bone :  as,  the  sub- 
hyoid or  cervical  arch, 

*  sub-in-cu-§fa'-tion,  s.  [Lat.  sub  =  under, 
ami  inmisatio  =  a  charge,  an  accusation.]  A 
slight  charge  or  accusation. 

"But  all  thia  cannot  deliver  thee  from  the  Just 
blame  of  this  bold  siibinciuation." — Bishop  Hall :  Con- 
tempi.  :  Martha  &  Mary. 

*  sub-in'-di-cate,  v.t.  [Pref.  sub-^  and  Eng. 
imlicaie  (q.v,).]  To  indicate  by  signs  ;  to  in- 
dicate in  a  less  degi'ee. 

"  For  this  spirit  of  the  world  haa  faculties  that  work 
not  by  election,  but  fatally  or  naturally,  as  sevtiral 
Ganiaieu'u  we  meet  withall  in  nature  seem  Bomewhat 
obscurely  to  subindicate." — More:  Immort.  SotU, 
bk.  ii.,  ch.  X. 

*  sub-in-di-ca'-tion,  s.     [Pref.   suh-,   and 

Eng.  indication  (q.v.).]    The  aot  of  indicating 
by  signs  ;  a  slight  indication. 

"  They  served  to  the  siibindication  and  shadowini^ 
of  heavenly  thiusa."— Barrow :  Sermons,  voL  ii.,  ser.  19. 

*  Bub-in-dU9e',  v.t.  [Pref.  sm&-,  and  Eng. 
induce  (q.v.).]  To  insinuate,  to  suggest;  to 
bring  into  consideration  iudirectly  or  im- 
perfectly. 


*  sfib-in-fer',  v.t.  or  i.  [Pref.  sub-,  and  En&, 
irijer  (q.v.).]  To  infer  or  deduce  from  an 
inference  already  made. 

"  From  the  force  then  of  this  relation,  it  Is  easily 
subln/erred  that,"  &e.— fip.  H(Ul:  JteBol.for  Religion, 

siib-in-feu-da'-tion,   s.     [Pref.  mh-,  and 
Eng.  iTi/eudaiiore  (q.v.),] 
Law : 

1.  The  act  of  enfeoffing  by  a  tenant  or 
feoffee  out  of  lands  which  he  holds  of  tho 
crown  or  other  superior ;  the  act  of  a  greater 
baron  who  grants  land  or  a  smaller  manor  to 
an  inferior  person ;  a  feudal  sub-letting. 

2.  Under-tenancy. 

*  siib-in-gress'-idn  (as  as  sh),  s.     [Pref. 

sub;    and    Eng.    ingression    (q.v.).]      Secret 
entrance. 

"Altered  by  the  tubinsression  of  salt  water."— 
Boyle :  Works,  iii.  767. 


^  sub'-i-tane, 


[SuBiTANEOus.]    A  suddcn. 


*  siib-i-ta'-ne-ous,  a.  [Lat.  subitaneuB,tiom 
subito  —  suddenly.]    Sudden,  hasty. 

*  siib-i-ta'-ne-ous-neBS,  a.  [Eng.  «w61* 
taneous;  -ness.]    Suddenness. 

*sub'-i-tan-y,  a.  [Fr.  s^iUtavn.]  [Sub- 
iTANEOUS.]    Sudden,  hasty, 

"  This  which  I  have  now  commented  is  very 
mbitany,  and,  I  fear,  confuaed.  "—^uZes ;  Ooldtn 
Remains,  p.  200. 

SU'-bi-t6,  adv.    [Ital.l 

Music :  Quickly,  sharply,  suddenly :  as, 
volti  subito  =  turn  [the  leaf]  quickly. 

sub-ja'-fent,  a.  [Lat.  subjaceyis,  pr.  par.  of 
subjaceo  =  to  lie  under :  sub-  =  under,  and 
jaceo  =  to  lie.] 

*  L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Lying  under  or  beneath. 

"  If  the  muscles  be  cut  away,  we  come  sooner  or 
later  to  subjacent  bones."— Se.  George  Mivart :  T7u 
Cat,  ch.  ii.,  §  1. 

2.  Being  lower  in  position,  though  not 
directly  beneath. 

"The  superficial  marks  of  mountains  are  washed 
away  by  rains,  and  borne  down  upon  the  sulfjacent 
plains." — Woodward. 

3.  Underlying,  subordinate. 

"  Suitable  to  the  subjacent  matter  and  occasion."^ 
Barrow  :  Sermons,  vol.  i.,  ser.  5. 

IL  Geol. :  Lying  under,  inferior  in  position. 
Used  chiefly  of  sedimentary  rocks,  in  all  cases 
presumably,  and  in  nearly  all  cases  actually, 
older  tlian  those  resting  upon  them. 

sub'-ject,  *  sub-get,  *sub-gette,  *sug- 
et,  *  su-gett,  *  sug-get,  a.  &  s.    [O.  Fr. 

suiet,  suiect,  subiect  (Pr.  sujet),  from  Lat.  sub- 
jeetits,  pa.  par.  of  subjicio  =  to  throw  or  place 
under :  sub  =  under,  and  jacio  =  to  throw ; 
Sp.  sujeto ;  Port,  sujeito,  s^igeito ;  Ital.  soggetto, 
suggetto,  suhieto.] 
A*  As  adjective: 

*  1.  Placed,  situated,  or  being  under ;  lower 
in  position. 

"  An  hillcB  aide  which  did  to  her  bewray 
A  little  valley  sutyect  to  the  same." 

Spenser  :  F.  Q,,  Til.  vil.  4 

2.  Being  under  the  power,  control,  or 
authority  of  another. 

"  For  all  that  Uvea  ia  subject  to  that  law ; 
All  things  decay  in  time,  and  to  their  end  do* 
drawe."  Spenser  :  F.  Q.,  IH.  ii,  40. 

3.  Exposed,  liable,  obnoxious. 

"  Subject  and  servile  to  all  discontents.' 

Shakesp.:  Venus  &  Adonis,  1,161. 

4.  Being  that  on  which  anything  operates, 
whether  material  or  intellectual:  as,"  the 
subject  matter  of  a  discourse. 

*  5.  Submissive,  obedient. 

"  Put  them  in  mind  to  be  subject  to  principalitleB 
and  powers."— J'((t«  iii.  L 

B.  As  s%ib3tantive : 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  One  who  is  placed  under  the  power, 
control,  authoril-y,  or  dominion  of  some  one 
else;  specif.,  one  who  owes  allegiance  to  a 
sovereign,  and  is  governed  by  his  laws ;  one 
who  lives  under  the  protection  of,  and  owes 
allegiance  to  a  government. 

"  To  serve  me  well,  you  all  should  do  me  duty, 
Teftch  me  to  be  your  queeu,  and  you  my  subjects." 
Shakesp. :  Richard  HI,,  \.  3. 

2.  One  who  or  that  which  is  subjected, 
exposed,  or  liable  to  something;  a  person  as 
the  recipient  of  certain  treatment. 

"  I  am  too  mean  a  subject  for  thy  wrath." 

SJiakesp.  :  3  Benry  VI.,  i.  8. 


bSil,  boj^ ;  polity  j6wl ;  cat,  9ell,  chorus,  9hin,  bench ;  go,  gem ;  thin,  this ;  sin,  a§ ;  expect,  Xenophon,  eii^st.   -mg. 
-Ciao,  -tian  =  shan.   -tion,  -eion  =  shun ;  -tion,  -§lou  =  zhun.    -clous,  -tious,  -slous  =  shiis.    -ble,  -<ile,  &c  =  b^l,  d$l. 
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8.  One  who  or  that  which  is  the  cause  or 
occasion  of  something. 

*'  I  am  thduubappv  subject  of  these  quarrels  " 

Shaketp. :  Merchant  of  t'emc,  V. 

4.  That  which  is  subjected  or  submitted  to 

aTiy  physical  operation  or  process ;  specif.,  a 

dead  body  used  for  purposes  of  dissection. 

"It  la  no  longer  that    temple:   it  is  not  even  a 

corpse;    it    has   become  a  tubject."—0.   H.   Lewe»: 

Arutotle,  p.  161. 

6.  That  on  which  any  mental  operation  is 
performed ;  that  which  is  spoken  of,  written 
of,  thought  of,  or  otlierwise  treated  or 
handled  ;  a  theme. 

"  And  could  discriminate  and  argue  well 
OnsubjecU  uioreiayatenoua  " 

Cowper :  Task,  t,  289. 

6.  The  hero  of  a  piece ;  the  person  treated 
of;  tlie  principal  character. 
n.  Technically : 

1.  Art:  The  incident  chosen  by  an  artist; 
the  design  of  a  coinposititm  or  picture;  any- 
thing which  constitutes  the  design  or  aim  of 
any  worlt  of  art. 

2.  Gram.  :  That  which  is  spoken  of;  the 
person  or  thing  of  which  anything  is  affirmed ; 
the  nominative  of  a  verb. 

"  Moreover,  his  aeiitences  occasionally  have  no 
Bubjrct  and  no  principal  vfivh."— /'all  Mall  Gazette, 
Aug.  8,  1884. 

3.  Logic :  That  term  of  a  proposition  of 
which  the  other  is  afflrined  or  denied.  One 
of  the  two  terms  Ity  which  (in  conjunction 
with  the  copula)  a  proposition  is  constructed. 
Of  these  two,  it  is  tlie  name  of  that  object  of 
thought  concerning  which  the  statement  is 
made.  The  corresponding  teim  (i.e.,  the 
word  whicli  delivers  what  the  statement  is), 
is  tlie  predicate.  Tlie  copula  tells  us  whether 
the  two  are  or  are  not  in  agreement.  In  the 
statements  A  is  B,  two  A  is  not  B,  A  is 
the  subject,  B  the  predicate,  is  or  is  not  the 
copula. 

4.  Miisic:  Tlie  tlieme  ^r  principal  phrase 
of  any  movement,  from  which  all  the  subor- 
dinate ideas  spring  or  are  developed.  In 
Bonata  form  there  should  be  two  chief  sub- 
jects, called  Hrst  and  second ;  in  rondo  form 
one  is  sufficient.  In  a  fugue  the  subject  is 
called  also  the  exposition,  dux,  proposition. 

5.  Philosophy : 

(1)  The  Ego  (q.v.),  as  distinguished  from 
the  object,  or  non-Ego  ;  the  mind  considered 
as  that  in  which  knowledge  inheres.     [(2).] 

"All  knowledge  is  a  relaticn,  a  relation  between 
that  wlijch  knows  (in  schuhistic  huiguitge  the  subject 
In  which  knowledge  adheres)  and  that  winch  is  known 

iio  scholastic  language  the  object  about  which  know- 
edge  is  conversant) ;  and  the  contents  of  every  act  of 
knowledge  are  made  up  of  elements,  and  regulated  by 
laws,  proceeding  partly  from  its  object  and  partly 
bom  ita  lubject.  .  .  .  But  philosophy  Vieiiig  the 
Bcier)ce  of  knowledge,  and  tlie  science  of  knowledge 
■upposing,  in  its  most  fundamental  and  thoroiign- 
guuig  analysis,  the  distinction  of  the  tiibinct  and 
object  of  knowledge,  it  is  evident  that  tu  philosophy 
the  lubject  of  knowledge  would  be  by  preeminence  the 
tuhject,  and  the  object  of  knowledge  the  object.  It 
was  therefore  natural  that  the  object  and  objective, 
the  subject  and  subjec  ive,  should  l«  employed  by 
philosophers  as  simple  terms,  cuiniiendiously  to  de- 
note the  grand  discrimination  about  which  philosophy 
was  L'onstantly  employed,  and  which  no  others  c  uid 
be  found  so  precisely  and  promptly  to  expreas," — 
EamiUon:  Reid's  Worla.    (Note  B.) 

(2)  (See  extract  under  Substi-atum). 

subject-matter,  s.  The  matter  or 
thonght  submitted  for  i;onsideration  or  treat- 
ment in  a  discussion,  discourse,  or  statement. 

"As  to  the  titliject-matfer,  words  are  always  to  ba 
understood  as  having  a  regard  thereto ;  for  that  is 
always  supposed  to  be  in  the  eye  of  the  legislator,  aud 
all  hiaexpressionsdirected  to  thateud."— SiacA«(on«.- 
Commit.,  f  3.    (lutrod.) 

M^b-ject',  *  sub-get,  'sub-iecte,  v.t 

(OUB.IECT,  a.] 

1.  To  bring  into  subjection ;  to  bring  under 
power,  doniiuion,  or  control ;  to  sulSue,  to 
Hduce. 

"  God  in  Judgment  Just 
Subjects  him  from  without  to  violent  lords." 

MUton:  P.L.,xi\.», 

•  2.  To  make  subservient. 

"Subjected  to  bis  eenrioe  aiwels'  wings." 

Mitian  :  P.  L^  Ix  15S. 

•  3.  To  put,  place,  or  lay  under. 

"  in  one  short  view,  subjected  to  our  eye, 
GodB,  emp'rors,  berLre«.  sages,  beauties  Me." 

Pope :  Jloral  Jiatays,  v.  33. 

4.  To  expose  ;  to  make  liable  or  obnoxious, 
"If  tho  vessels  yield,  it  subjects  the  wrson  to  all 
tbe  inconveniences  of   an    erroueuus   eircoUtiou. " — 
Arbuthnot. 

•  5.  To  submit,  to  offer. 

"Cfod  is  not  iionud  to  subji-ct  his  ways  of  o]>eratton 
to  the  Bcnitmy  of  uur  thoughts,  and  confine  bmiself 
to  ^  nothing    but  what  we   must   fwrnprebeud.*' — 


*  sub'-ject-dom,  s.  [Rng.  suhjed,  s. ;  -dow,.] 
The  state  or  condition  of  being  a  subject. 

"  No  clue  to  its  nationality,  except  in  the  political 
sense  of  subjectdom.  therefore  is  available."— Gre^rt- 
well:  British  Barrows,  p.  606. 

sub-ject'-ed.  pa.  par.  &  a.    [Subject,  u.] 
A,  As  pa.  par. :  (See  the  verb). 
H.  As  adjective : 

*  1.  Situated  or  being  under,  lower,  or  be- 
neath ;  subjacent. 

*'  Led  tbem  direct,  and  down  the  cliff  as  fast 
To  the  subjected  plain.'"        Milton:  P  L..  x\i.  640. 

*  2.  Having  the  qualities  of  a  subject,  as 
opposed  to  a  sovereign. 

"  Subjected  thus. 
How  can  you  say  to  me  I  am  a  king  ?  " 

Shakesp. :  Jiichard  IT.,  ill.  2. 

*  3-  Keduced  to  a  state  of  subjection  to 
another;  enslaved. 

4.  Rendered  liable  or  obnoxious ;  exposed, 
liable,  subject. 

*  5.  Due  from  a  subject ;  becoming  in  a 
subject. 

"  Subjected  tribate  to  comTnandiog  love." 

Shakesp. :  King  John,  i. 

sub-Jec'-tion,  *  sub-jec-cl-oun,  *sub- 
jec-tioun,  s.  [O.  Fr.  suhiection,  from  Lat. 
subjectionem,  acciis.  of  snbjectio;  Fr.  sujetion; 
Sp.  siijecion;  Ital.  suggezio^ie.] 

1.  The  act  of  subjecting  or  subduing ;  the 
act  of  vanquishing  and  bringing  under  the 
power,  anthority,  or  dominion  of  another. 


2.  The  state  ota  subject ;  the  state  or  con- 
dition of  being  under  the  power,  control,  or 
authority  of  another. 

"  Such  as  refuse 
Subjection  to  his  empire  tyrannous." 

Milton:  P.  i.,  ill.  S3. 

Sub'-ject-ist,  s.  [Eng.  subject;  -ist.]  One 
versed  In  subjectivism ;  a  subjectivist. 

sub-ject'-ive,  a.  [Lat.  suhjectivus;  Fr.  sub- 
jectif.] 

X,  Ordinary  iMmguage : 

*  1.  Pertaining  or  relating  to  a  subject  in  a 
nolitieal  sense. 

*  2.  Obedient,  submissive. 

"  Which  sadly  when  they  sftw 
How  those  had  sped  1>efore.  with  most  mbjective  awe 
Submit  them  to  nis  sword." 

Drayton  :  Poly-Olblon,  a.  11. 

n.  Technically: 

1.  Literature  <&  Art :  Applied  to  a  production 
characterized  by  the  prominence  given  to  the 
individuality  of  the  author  or  artist. 

2.  Metaph. :  Relating  to  the  subject,  as  op- 
posed to  the  object. 

"  It  will  be  well  once  for  all  to  explain  the  modem 
nse  of  the  words  subject  and  ohiect— subjective  und 
objective.  The  subject  is  the  mind  that  thinks  ;  the 
object  is  that  which  it  thinks  about.  A  subjective 
Impression  is  one  which  arises  in  and  from  the  mind 
Itsplf ;  an  objective  arises  from  observation  of  external 
things.  A  subjective  tendency  in  a  poet  or  thinker 
would  be  a  pre|)onderating  inclination  to  represent 
the  moods  and  states  of  his  own  mind  ;  whilst  the 
writer  who  dwells  most  upon  ext-erual  objects,  and 
BuHers  us  to  know  little  more  of  his  own  mind  than 
that  it  has  the  power  to  reproduce  them  with  truth 
and  spirit,  exhiliits  au  objective  bias."— f/wmaon .' 
Laws  of  Thought,  §  14. 

subjoctive-method,  a. 

Philos. :  The  method  of  investigation  which 
moulds  realities  on  its  conceptions,  endea- 
vonring  to  discern  the  order  of  things,  not  by 
step-by-step  adjustments  of  the  order  of  ideas 
to  it,  but  by  the  anticipatory  rush  of  thought, 
the  direction  of  which  is  determined  by 
thonghts  and  not  controlled  by  objects.  (G. 
H.  Lewes :  Hist.  Philos.  (ed.  1880),  p.  xxxiii.) 

8Ub-ject'-ive-ly,  adv.    [Eng.  subjective ;  -ly.} 
In  a  subjective  manner ;   in  relation  to  the 
subject ;  as  existing  in  a  subject  or  mind. 
"  The  name  of  God  taken  subjectivelu,  is  to  be  under- 
etood  of  OhvisL"— Pearson  :  On  tJie  Creed,  art.  2. 

Sub-ject'-ive-ness,  s.  [Eng.  subjective; 
-ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  subject- 
ive ;  subjectivity. 

sub-ject'-iv-igm,  s.  [Eng.  sut^ectiv(e) ;  'ism.] 
Philosophy  : 

1.  The  doctrine  that  human  knowledge  is, 
in  its  constitution,  purely  subjective,  and 
therefore  relative ;  and  that  objective  truth 
can  never  be  predicated  of  it. 

"  These  men  were  followed  by  a  younger  generation 
of  Sophists,  who  perverted  tlie  philosophical  prin- 
clple  of  subjectiuism  more  aud  more  till  It  ended  in 
mere  irivolity. "— Ueberweg :  Bist.  Philos.  (Eng.  ed.J, 
i.  72. 

2.  The  doctrine  of  Kant  aa  to  the  relativity 


of  human  knowledge.  His  teaching  on  the 
subject  is  thus  summarised  by  Lewes  (ffisf. 
Philos.,  ed.  1880,  pp.  516,  517.) 

(1)  A  knowledge  of  things  per  se  {Dinga  an  tl6h) 
[=  Noutnenn]  is  impossible,  so  long  aa  knowledge 
remains  composed  as  at  present;  consequently  On- 
tologv,  aa  a  science,  is  impossible, 

(2)  Die  existence  of  an  external  world  Is  a  necessary 
postulate,  but  its  existence  is  only  logically  afHiTned. 

(M)  Our  knowledge,  though  relative,  is  certain.  We 
hnvu  ideas  independent  of  experience,  aud  these  ideas 
have  the  character  of  universality  and  utceasity. 
Although  we  are  not  entitled  to  conclude  that  our 
subjective  knowledge  is  completely  true  as  an  exprea- 
Bion  of  the  objective  fact,  yet  we  are  forced  to  con* 
elude  that  within  its  own  sphere  it  is  true. 
(41  The  veracity  of  consciousness  is  e-stabl  Ished, 
(S)  With  the  veracity  of  cousciousuesa  is  established 
the  certainty  of  morals. 

3.  The  subjective  method  (q.v.). 

"  Thesu^'ec^im'jtmof  Descartes."— 7".  Davidson:  PhU. 
System  of  A.  Jiosminl,  p.  xxvl. 

siib-ject'-iv-ist,  s.  [Eng.  suhjectiv(e)  ;  -ist.] 
One  who  supports  the  doctrine  or  doctrines 
of  Subjectivism. 

"  This  interpretation,  which  would  make  of  Spinoza 
a  Subjectivist,  is  not  in  harmony  with  the  general 
character  of  his  philosophy," — Cebarweg:  Bitt.  Philos. 
(Eug.  ed.),  ii,  65, 

siib-jec-tiv'-i-ts^,  s.    [Eng.  subjectiv{e) ;  ■ity.'\ 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  subjective. 

2.  That  which  is  treated  .subjectively ;  that 
which  relates  or  pertains  to  self,  or  to  im- 
pressions made  upon  the  mind. 

3.  The  individuality  of  an  author  or  artist, 
as  exhibihed  in  his  works. 

"  This  subjectivity,  or  egoism,  crippled  his  invontioi 
and  made  his  Tales  little  better  than  prose  poems."— 
Scribner's  Afagatine,  May,  1880,  p.  117. 

*  sub' -ject- less,  ».  [Eng.  subject;  -less.] 
Having  no  subjects. 

*sub'-ject-ness,  s.  [Eng.  subject;  -ness.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  subject;  sub- 
jection. 

*sub-ject'-ure,  s.  {Eng.  subject ; -ure.]  Sub- 
mission. 

"  Performes  not  to  It  all  tubjecture  dutle." 

Davies  :  Wiltea  Pilgrimage,  st.  32. 

•sub-Ji9'-i-ble,  a.  [As  if  from  a  Lat.  siib- 
jicibilis,  from  s^ibjicio  =:  to  subject.]  Capable 
of  being  subjected. 

Stib-j6in',  v.t.      [Fref.  sm6-,  and    Eng.  join 

(q.v.).]    To  add  at  the  end ;  to  add  or  writa 

after  something  else  has  been  written  or  said, 

"That  thirteenth  book,  to  which  It  is  suttfoined.'— 

Cudworth  :  Ituell.  System,  p.  849. 

*sub-jffitn'-der,  s.  [From  sxtbjoin,  on  anal- 
ogy of  rejobuler.^  A  remark  following  or 
subjoined  to  another ;  a  rejoinder. 

Siib'-Ju-gate,  v.t.  [Lat.  stibjvgatus,  pa.  par, 
of  subjjigo  =  to  bring  under  the  yoke :  siib  = 
under,  and  jngum  =  a  yoke.] 

1.  To  subdue  and  bring  under  the  yoke  by 
superior  force ;  to  conquer  and  compel  to 
submit  to  the  government  or  authority  of 
another  ;  to  reduce  to  subjection. 

"  She  had  subjugated  great  c 
Macaulny  :  Hist.  Eng.,  en.  iil. 

2.  Used  also  where  moral  instead  of  material 
force  is  the  instrument  of  conquest;  to  sub- 
due, to  vanquish,  to  crush. 

"  Her  understanding  had  been  completely  ru^ugatvA 
by  his." — MacaiHay :  Bist,  Eng.,  ch.  ix. 

siib-Ju-ga'-tion,  s.  PFr.,  from  Lat.  mbjyr 
gationem,  accus.  of  etibjngatio,  from  subju- 
gatus,  pa.  par.  of  siibjngo  =  to  subjugate 
(q.v.).J  The  act  of  subjugating  or  of  bring- 
ing under  the  power,  dominion,  or  govern- 
ment of  another;  subjection;  tlie  state  of 
being  subjugated. 

"He  would  not,  to  punish  them,  acquiesce  tn  the 

subjugation  of  the  whole  oivilised  world,  —Macaulaj/  : ' 

Hist.  Eng,.  ch.  xix. 

stib'-Ju-ga-tor,  s.  [Lat.]  One  who  subju- 
gates or  subdues  ;  a  conqueror,  a  subduer. 

*  siib-jtinc'-tion.  s.  [Lat.  sit&jMncdw,  pa. 
par.  ol^^kbjungo  —  to  subjoin  (q.v.).]  The  act 
of  subjoining  ;  the  state  of  being  subjoined. 

"The  verb  undergoes  in  GreekadlfTerentfemiatiAB; 
and  in  dependence  upon,  or  subiunction  to,  some  a^ser 
verb."— Clarke :  GraniTnar. 

*  sub-j&nc'-tive,  a.  &s.  [Lat.  s^ibjunctivm^ 
joining  on  at  the  end,  subjunctive,  from  «wfc- 
junctus,  pa.  par.  of  subjurt^  =  to  subjoin 
(q.v,);  Fr.  subjonctif;  Sp.  &  Port.  satZj^m^toB; 
Ital.  siibiuntivo,  soggiurUivo.] 

A.  As  adjective: 

*  1.  Ord.  Lang. :  Subjoined  or  added  to 
something  written  or  said  befor«. 


^Ste,  lat.  &re,  amidst,  v/bM,  tall,  father;  we,  wSt.  here,  camel,  hSr,  tliere; 
or,  wore,  wolf;  worlE,  whd,  son;  mute,  cub,  ciire,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full;  try. 


:  pine,  pit,  sire,  rar,  marine;  g5,  pol, 

Syrian,    se,  oe  =  e ;  ey  =  a ;  qu  =  Uw. 
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2.  Gram. :  Applied  to  a  mood  or  form  of  a 
verb  ux}»ressi«g  condition,  liypothesis,  or  con- 
tingency, gein'ially  subjoined  or  subordinate 
to  aijother  verb  or  clause,  aud  preceded  by  a 
conjunction. 

Q.  As  substantive : 

Gram. :  The  subjunctive  mood. 

Bub'-la-nate,  a.    [Fref.  sub-j  and  Eng.  lanate 

(q.v.)-J 

Hot, :  Somewhat  lanate  or  woolly. 

Siib-lS.p-sar'-i-an,  o.  &  s.  [Lat.  suh-  =  later 
tlian  ;  Liit.  kLpstls  =  &  Blipping,  a  fall,  and 
Eiig.  suff.  -arian.] 

A,  As  adjective:  Tlie  same  as  Infralap- 
BARIAN  (q.v.). 

B.  Assiil'St. .-  An  Infralapsarian  (q.v.). 

Sflb-iap-sar'-i-aii-i|m,  s.    [Eng.  sublap- 

earian  ;  •isxn.l 

Church  Hist. :  lufralapsarianism  (q.v.). 

•  sub-lSps'-a-ry,  a.  &  s.  [Sublapsakian.] 
Tlie  same  as  'Sublapsarian  (q.v.). 

•fiub'-late,  v.t.  [Lat.  s\iblatus,  nsed  as  pa. 
pnr.  of  toUo^in  take  away.]  To  take  or 
cajry  away ;  to  remove. 

"Thenucthoresof  thainischiefesu&tafeiZandplacked 
away."— i/uW."  Henry  VU.  (jui.  l). 

•siib-la-tlon,  s.  TSublate.]  The  act  of 
taking  away  or  removiiii; ;  removal. 

"  He  could  not  iie  forsaken  by  a  sablaiion  of  union." 
-~nuliop  Bail :  Jiomaint,  p.  1S& 

•  Bub-la'-tive,  a.  [Sublate.]  Tending  to 
take  away  or  remove  ;  of  depiiving  power. 

eiib'-lease,  s.  f  Pref.  sub-,  and  Eng.  lease,  s. 
<q.v.).J 

Law:  A  lense  of  a  farm,  house,  &c,  granted 
by  the  original  tenant  or  leaseholder;  an 
under-lease. 

ciib'-lease,  v.t.  [Pref.  ««&-,  and  Eng.  Zeose, 
v.-(q.v.).]    To  let  under  a  sublease. 

8iib'~let,  v.t.  [Pref.  mib-,  and  Eng.  let  (l\  v. 
(q.v,).]  To  let  to  another  iiersnn,  the  party 
lettin<{  being  himsell'  a  lessee  uf  the  subject; 
to  underlet. 

•sub-le-vSm'-isa  "Oiis,  a.  [Lat.  mihJe- 
vamen,  genit.  siiblevaviinis=za  supiioi-t.]  [Sub- 
LEVATiON.]    Supporting,  upholding, 

"God's  Qiiholdiiig  aud  tublevaminouB  piovidence." 
— ^^thtim :  Jtesoloea,  ii.  2, 

•  Sub-lc-va'-tion,  s.  [Lat.  mblevatio,  from 
sublevatuSj  pa.  jwr.  of  swWeuo  =  to  lift  up  from 
below,  to  lift  or  raise  up :  sub  =  under,  and 
levo  =■  to  raise.] 

1.  The  act  of  raising  or  lifting  on  high ; 
elevation. 

"  Til  the  ntblevation  or  height  of  the  ^le  In  that 
region." — More:  Utopia;  Giles  to  Buslide. 

2,  A  rising  or  insurrection. 

"Any  geuei-al  coinmotiun  or  tuMevation  of  the 
people.  '—:iif  \y.  Temple. 

•  SUb-li-ga'-tlon,  s.  [Lat.  suhUgatio,  from 
subligatuHf  pa.  par.  of  suUigo  —  to  bind  IjgIow  : 
fiub  =  under,  and  ligo  =  to  bind.]  The  act  of 
binding  underneath. 

•  Biib-lim'-a-blo,  a.  [Eng.  siiUi7n(e);  -a&Ze.] 
Capable  of  being  sublin)ated. 

"  I  fonntl  the  salt  itself  to  be  nibliTnable.'~Bojile  : 
WotTu,  V.  62a. 

Bub-lim'-a-ble-ness,  s.  [Eng.  svtUimable ; 
-ness.]  Tile  quality  or  stJite  of  beinn  sublima- 
ble  ;  the  quality  of  adiiiitting  of  sublimation. 
"  He  ohtaiiied  another  conci'ete  as  to  tasto  and  Biiiell, 
and  easy  suhlimubfeness,  an  uummou  salt  anuuuLick." 
—Jiut/le :  }Vo7-ka,  L  513. 

•stib-lim'-a-rS^,  *siib'-Um-^rj?,a.  [Sub- 
limb.]    Elevated. 

**  First  to  the  master  of  the  feaet, 
This  health  Is  consecrated 
Tbeuce  to  each  guliHm  iry  j^uest." 

Brome:  Painters'  Enlertainmeni. 

Bfib'-l3C-mate,  v.t.  [Lat.  mblvnuitus,  pa.  par, 
of  sxtbiiino  =  to  raise,  to  elevate  ;  sublimis  = 
raised,  sublime  (q-.v.).] 

1.  Lit. :  To  bring  a  solid  substance,  as  cam- 
phor or  sulphur,  by  heat  into  the  state  of 
vapour  which,  on  cooling,  returns  to  the  solid 
state.     [Sublimation.] 

•  2.  Fig. ;  To  reHne  and  exalt ;  to  heighten, 
to  elevate. 

**And  as  his  actions  rose,  so  raise  thoy  still  their  vein 

In  words,  whosa  weight  bust  suits  a  nuhlimated 

Btralu."  Drayttni :  Pola-Olblan,  s.  4. 


SUb'-lim-ato,  s.  &  a.     [Sublimate,  v.] 
A.  As  substantive: 

Ckem. :  The  result  of  the  process  of  snb- 
linmticin  ;  a  body  olitnined  in  the  solid  state 
from  the  coolin;,'  of  its  va])our,  e.g.,  sulphur, 
iodine,  sal-nniuioniac,  mercuric  chloride  (cor- 
rosive sublimate). 

*  B.  -4s  adj. :  Sublimated  ;  brought  to  a 
state  of  vapour  by  heat,  aud  again  coudensed. 

H  Blue  sublitnatej  Corrosive  subUinate :  [Cob- 
rosive], 

SUb-U-ma'-tion,  s.    [Sublimate.] 

1.  JAt.  <&  Chem. :  An  operntion  by  which  a 
solid  body  is  changed  by  heat  into  vapour,  and 
then  "ondensed  into  the  solid  form  again. 

*  2.  Fig. :  The  act  of  heightening,  refining, 
and  exalting;  that  which  is  highly  relined, 
purilied,  or  improved. 

"  She  tiima 
Bodies  to  spirits  by  sublimation  atraugo." 

Davtes :  immort.  qf  tJie  Soul,  B.  4. 

sublimation-theory,  s. 

Geol. :  The  hypothesis  tliat  mineral  veins, 
or  many  of  tliein,  liave  been  tilled  by  sublima- 
tion. Volatile  substances  occur  both  in  hot 
springs  and  in  the  gaseous  emanatioiia  of 
volcanoes,  and  might  furnipli  certain  consti- 
tuents for  ores  and  other  minerals  occm-riug 
in  veins. 

*  sub'-U-mar^tor-^,   *  sub-11-ma-tor-ie, 

s.  &  a.     [Lilt.  siibUinatorium,  t'ruiu  sabtunatus 
=  sublimate  (q.v.).j 

A.  As  sitbst. :  A  vessel  nsed  by  chemists  in 
the  process  of  sublimation. 

"Viols,  croslettes,  aud  subUmntoriet." 

Chiiucer:  C.  T.,  16.261. 

B.  As  adj.  :  Tending  to  sublimate  ;  used  in 
the  prueess  of  sublimution. 

" These  [aiilphur,  mercnry,  Ac]  will  rise  together  in 
tublimiUory  \iiaaidli."—Buyle  :  IVorks.UL  96, 

Siib-linie',  a.  &  s.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  subliviis 
=  lofty,  i-aisr^d  <>n  higli  ;  ultimate  etym.  uu- 
certain  ;  Sp.  &  Ital.  subliine.] 

A.  As  adjective: 

*  1.  High  in  plane  or  position ;  exalted, 
raised  aloft,  elevjited. 

"SubliiTie  ou  tbeae  a  tow'r  of  steel  Is  rear'd." 

DryUen.    {ToAd.) 

*  i.  Haughty. 

"  With  countenance  tublime  and  Innolent.'' 

Upvnser:  F.  Q.,  V.  vili.  80. 

1 3.  High  in  excellence ;  exalted  above 
other  uieii  by  lofty  or  noble  qualities  or  en- 
dowments. 

4.  Striking  the  mind  with  a  sense  of  grandeur 
or  jiower,  physical  or  moral ;  expressive  of  or 
calculated  to  excite  feelings  of  awe,  venera- 
tion, heroic  and  lofty  feeling,  and  the  hke ; 
lofty,  gi'and,  noble. 

5.  Lofty  of  mien ;  elevated  in  manner  or 
expressiim, 

"  His  fair  lai^e  front  and  eye  nibUme  declared 
Absolute  rule."  Milton  :  P.  L.,  iv.  SOOi 

*  6.  Elevated  by  joy ;  elate,  excited. 

"  Their  hearts  were  jocund  aud  sublime, 
Druuk  with  idolatry,  drunk  witli  wine." 

Milton :  SantBon  Agonistes,  1,68d, 

B.  As  sjibst.  (with  the  def,  article) :  That 
which  is  sublime  :  as, 

1.  Soinetliing  lofty  or  grand  in  style. 

"The  jffM/Tn'?  Is  a  certain  eminence  or  perfection  of 
laoguagb."— iSi»?7ft  ;  Longlnas;  On  the  Sublime. 

2.  That  which  is  grand  and  awe-inspiring  in 
the  works  of  nature  or  art,  as  distinguished 
from  the  beautiful. 

If  Hinniltnn  (Metaph.,  ed.  Mnnsel,  ii.  512-16) 
thus  distinguishes  between  the  sublime  and 
the  beautiful:  "The  feeling  of  pleasuie  in  the 
sublime  is  essentially  different  from  onr  feel- 
ing of  pleasure  in  the  beautiful.  Tlie  beautiful 
awjtkens  the  mind  to  a  sootliing  conteinpla- 
tiim  ;  the  sublime  rouses  it  to  strong  emotion. 
The  beautiful  attracts  without  repelling; 
wherras  the  sublime  at  once  does  botli  ;  the 
beiiniiful  aftbrds  ns  a  feeling  of  unminyled 
pleasure,  in  the  full  and  unimpeded  activity 
of  our  cognitive  powers ;  whereas,  our  feeling 
of  sabMmity  is  a  mingled  one  of  pleasure  and 
pain— of  pleasure  in  the  eonsciousiiess  of  the 
strong  energy,  of  jiain  in  the  consciousness 
that  this  energy  is  vain.  .  .  .  That  we  are  at 
once  attracteii  and  repelled  by  sublimity 
arises  from  the  circumst^ince  that  the  object 
which  we  call  sublime  is  proportioned  to  one 
of  our  faculties,  and  di>;proportioned  to  an- 
other ;  but  as  the  degree  of  pleasure  tran- 
scends the  degree  of  pain,  the  power  whose 
energy  is  promoted  must  be  superior  to  that 


power  whose  energy  is  repressed,"  He  then 
jiroposes,  instead  of  tlie  ordinary  division  of 
the  SuUime  into  tlie  Theoretical  and  Practi- 
cal (or,  accoriling  to  lOuit.  the  Mathemalical 
and  Dyrainical),  a  three-fold  division  :  (1)  The 
Sublime  of  Extension  or  Space;  (2)  Proten- 
sion,  or  Time;  (.S)  Intension,  or  Power;  and 
quotes  the  following  passage  fiom  Kiint  as  an 
admirable  example  of  the  sublime  in  all  its 
three  forms : 

"  Two  things  there  are,  which,  the  ofteiier  and  the 
more  steadily  we  consider  tlieiii,  till  the  luind  with  an 
ever  new,  an  ev«r  rising  ivdmiration  and  reverence— 
the  Starry  Umveii  a)jr»ve.  the  Moral  Law  wltliiu.  Of 
neither  am  I  coniiielled  to  seek  out  the  reality,  ns 
Vfilcd  In  darkueHS.  or  ouly  to  conjecture  the  dubsI' 
hiltty,  as  beyond  the  heniUithere  of  iny  knowfedKe. 
Both  1  contemplate  lyhiK  clear  before  ine.  and  connect 
both  ini mediately  with  my  cunscioiLsneau  of  existence 
The  one  departs  from  the  jdaue  I  occujiy  in  the  oiilei 
world  of  sense  ;  expands  Jieyond  tbtj  bounds  of  imagi- 
nation this  i-onnection  of  my  body  with  worlds  lying 
beyond  worlds,  and  systems  blending  into  systcnis; 
and  protends  it  Into  the  illimitable  times  of  theii 

Iieriodic  movement— tu  its  commenceujent  and  con- 
Inuance.  The  other  departs  from  my  invisible  self^ 
from  my  personality,  and  represents  ine  iu  a  world, 
truly  infinite  indeed,  but  whose  Infinity  can  he 
tmcked  out  only  l3y  the  intellect,  witli  wiileh  also 
my  cunneutiiiii,  imlike  the  fortuitous  relation  I  staiul 
in  to  all  worlds  of  sense,  I  am  compelled  torecognizs 
asnuivei-sal  and  necessary.  In  the  former,  the  viev 
of  a  counties^  mnltitude  of  worlds  .innlbi lutes,  as  it 
were,  my  importance  as  an  itnimal  producf,  which, 
after  a  brief  aud  that  incouipreliensible  endowment 
ivith  the  power  of  life,  is  cuniiielled  to  refund  Its  con- 
stituent matter  to  the  plauft— itself  an  atom  in  the 
universe— on  which  it  grew.  The  nspect  of  the  otiier, 
on  tlie  contrary,  elevates  my  worth  as  an  intelligence 
even  without  limit:  and  this tli rough  my  )>erBuJiality, 
iu  which  the  moiiil  law  revaals  a  faculty  of  life  inde- 
pendent of  my  animal  nature,  nay.  of  the  whole  ujnte- 
riiil  world:  at  leiut,  if  it  be  permitted  to  infer  t\a 
much  from  the  regulation  of  my  being,  which  a  con- 
formity with  that  litw  exacts;  proposing,  as  it  does, 
my  moral  worth  for  the  absolute  end  of  my  activity, 
conceding  no  coniproinise  of  its  imperative  to  a  uectts- 
Bitatitm  of  nature,  aud  spurniug  in  its  Intinity,  the 
conditions  and  boundaries  uf  my  present  tiniusitory 
life." 

Hamilton  adds:  "Here  we  have  the  exten- 
sive sublime  iu  the  heavens  and  their  inter- 
minable S|tace,  the  protensive  subHrne  in  their 
illimitable  duration,  and  the  intensive  sub- 
lime in  the  omnipotence  of  the  human  will  as 
manifested  in  tlie  unconditional  imperative 
of  the  moral  law." 

*  sublime-geometry,  s.    A  name  Riven 

by  the  oliier  mathematicians  to  the  higher 
pai-ts  of  geometry,  iji  wliicli  the  infinitesimal 
Cidculus,  or  something  equivalent,  was  em- 
ployed. 

Sublime  Porto,  s.   [Fokte,  ^.] 

siib-lime',  v.t.  &  i.     [Lat.  subUmo,  from  cul^ 
liviis  =  sublime  (q.v.) ;  Fr.  sablimer.] 
A.  Transitive: 
*1.  To  raise  on  high  ;  to  elevate. 

"  Although  thy  trunk  1«  neither  larce  nor  straii& 
Nor  can  thy  head,  iiotlmlpd.  itfie\f  siibfinia 
Yet,  like  a  serpen',,  a  tall  tree  can  climb." 

liertham  :  OUi  Age,  539. 

t2.  To  exalt,  to  heighten,  to  raise,  to  in*. 

prove, 

"His  very  selflshness  therefore  ta  sublimed  Into 
public  spirit"— J/ucuuia// :   Uigt,  £ng.,ch.  xiL 

3.  To  sublimate. 

"  Thundering  Mtnn,  whose  combnatiblc 
And  fuel'd  entrails  tbenue  ci>iiceiving  flr». 
Sublimed  with  mineral  fury,  aid  the  winds."* 

.  ^     „      ,  Jlilton :  P.  L.,  L  335. 

•4.  To  digest,  to  concoct. 

•■  Th'  austere  and  ponderous  juices  they  subliTne, 
Make  thum  ascend  the  porous  soil  and  climb 
The  oruuge  tree,  the  citron,  and  the  lime." 

Bhickmore :  Creation,  It 

Eo  Tntrans. :  To  be  susueptihleof  sublima- 
tion ;  to  be  lirought  or  clianged  into  a  state  of 
vapour  by  heat,  and  then  cundensed  by  cold, 
as  a  solid  subst^mce, 

"The  particles  of  sal  ammoniack  in  eubllinatioa 
carry  up  tlie  imrticleii  of  anliiuuiiy,  which  will  uofe 
sublime  B.louti.'~Jiiiwton:  Oplidis. 

siib-lmied',  pa.  par.  &  a.     (Sublime,  v.L^ 

sublimed-sulphur,  5.    [Sulphur.] 

siib-lime'-ly,  adv.  [Enj?.  sublime,  a. ;  -/?/.!  In 
a  sublime  manner;  with  lofty  or  elevated 
eonceiitioiis;  grandly,  nobly. 

'*  Thus  shone  his  coming,  as  mblimefv  fair. 
As  bounded  uature  has  been  fraitie'd  tu  bear," 

Pamcll :  Gift  of  Poetry. 

sub-lime'-ness,  5.  [Eng.  S7(b/i?ne,- -ness.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  sublime  ;  sublimity. 

"  strength  of  reaaoningaud  sufiHrneneMof  thought" 
—Burnet:  Hist.  Own  Time. 

*  siib-lim-i-f i-ca'-tion,  s.  [Lat  subiimis  = 
BUblime,  and  facio  =  to  make.]  The  act  of 
making  sublime ;  the  state  of  heiug  made 
sublime. 

"  The  poet  has  jrreat  advantages  over  the  palntsr.  in 
the  piocess  of  snbCimifictilion,  If  the  term  may  bs 
allowed."— Oi;ji>in. 


bSil,  bo^;  p^t,  j(S^l;  cat,  9611,  chorus,  9liin,  bengli;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a^;  expect,  Xenophon,  e^ist.   ph  =  fc 

•Clan,  -tian  —  sh^bo.   -Uon,  -sioa  =  shun ;  -{ion,  -sion  —  zhuu,   -cious,  -tious,  -sioua  =  shua.    -ble,  -die,  &&  =  beL  deL 

33— Vol,  IV, 
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•  fl'ib-lim-i-ta'-tion,  s.    [Pref.  sub-,  and  Eng. 

iiiai(<i/ton.(q.v.).]    AsuboiUiiuitoorsecojiJiiry 
limitJitiuii. 

Blib-lim'-i-ty,  s.  [Ft.  sublimitiy  from  Lat 
siihhmitat-nii.  acciis.  t»f  fniblimitas,  froia  stib- 
ltmi5  =  sublime  (q,.v.);  Sp.  sublimidad ;  Ital. 

1.  Tlic  quality  or  stato  of  being  sublime; 
that  qiinlity  or  cliar:tcter  of  aiiythiug  which 
marks  it  as  sublime  ;  as  — 

•(1)  Heiyht  of  place  or  position;  local 
elevation. 

(2)  Heiirht  in  excellence ;  mnral  grandeur ; 
loitiness  of  natuie  or  character. 

"Bi-iiia  Iietd  with  adinirntion  of  their  owne  ntb- 
IvmUy  aiiil  hoiioiti." — Ifooker :  Eccles.  Pulitii,  bk.  L,  S  *- 

(3)  Loitiness  of  conception,  sentiment,  or 
et.vlc. 

"Milton's  distliigiiishliig  excellence  lies  in  the  tub- 
Umitu  of  hill  thuii^lits,  in  tlie  greatness  of  which  ha 
tviuiiiiihs  over  all  the  irnets,  iiiodtiVii  and  luicimit, 
Hutm^r  only  excepted."— vti/tZi'ioft;  ^uec/ator.  No.  279. 

(4)  Granileur,  vastness,  majesty,  whether  of 
"Works  of  nature  or  of  art :  as,  the  sublimity  of 
Bcencry. 

2.  That  which  is  sublime;  a  sublime  person 
or  thing. 

"  Tho  pniticle  of  those  gublimitieg 
Which  have  relapsed  to  clinos." 

Byrun :  Childa  Ilurold,  It.  M. 

•3.  The  snlilimest,  supreme,  or  highest  de- 
gree of  aiiytliiiig;  the  height. 

"The  BiMimity  of  wisdom  is  to  do  those  things 
living  which  nre  to  be  desired  when  dying."— yerern^r 
TaylMT  :  Jloln  Lioinij  A  Di/iiig. 

4.  Tlie  emotion  prodnced  by  that  which  is 
sublime ;  a  feeling  produced  by  the  coutem- 
platiiin  of  grtsat  or  grand  scenes  and  objects, 
or  of  exalted  excellence  ;  a  mingled  emution 
of  astonislunent  and  awe  excited  by  the  con- 
templation of  something  sublime. 

•  sub-liu-e-a'-tioiit  s.  [Pref.  sub-,  and  Eng. 
lineatiun  (q.v.).]  The  mark  of  a  line,  or  lines, 
under  a  word  or  sentence  ;  underlining. 

"I  have  compared  his  transcription,  in  which  be 
hnth  in.ide  use  of  sitblhii'rxHon  in  lieu  of  asteri^jka."— 
—LMer  to  Ardibishop  l/i/ter,  p.  604. 

BUb-lin'-gual  (u  as  w),  a.  [Pref.  sub-,  and 
Eng.  Ungual  (q.v.).] 

1.  Anat. :  Situated  or  being  under  the 
tongue :  as,  the  sublingvxd  gland,  the  sublirir- 
glial  artery. 

*  2.  Pathol. :  Placed  under  the  tongue. 

"These  siiblinilng  huinouTB  should  be  mtarceptad, 
befove  they  mount  to  the  hecid,  by  sublUtgiuil  pills." — 
harvey. 

&ublingual-gland» «. 

Aiiat. :  The  smallest  of  the  three  aftlirary 
glands.  It  is  situated  along  the  floor  of  the 
mouth,  where  it  forms  a  ridge  between  tho 
tongue  and  the  gums  of  the  lower  jaw, 
covered  oidy  by  the  mucous  membrane. 

0&b-li'-tioxk,  s.  fLat.  suUitus,  pa.  par.  of 
mblino  =  to  smear,  to  lay  on  as  a  ground 
colour.] 

Paint. :  The  act  or  art  of  laying  the  ground 
colour  under  the  perfect  colour. 

•siib-lif-tor-al,  a.  [Pref.  sub-,  and  Eng. 
littoral  (q.v.).]  "  Under  the  shore. 

siib-lob'-u-lar,  a.  [Pref  sub-,  and  Eng. 
lolmh.]  Situated  under  a  lobe  or  lobule:  as, 
the  sublobular  veins  of  the  liver. 

•  sub-lu'-nar.  a.  [Pref.  sub-,  and  Eng. 
lunar  {q.v. ).^  Situated  beneath  the  moon; 
sublunary. 

"  Now  had  night  measured  with  her  shadowy  con© 
Half  way  up  hlU  tins  vnnt  tublanar  vault. 

muon :  P.  L.,  iv.  777. 

8ub'-lu-nar-y,   *  siib-lu'-nar-y,  a.  &  •. 

[Eng.  suhlanaT  ;  -j/.] 
A.  As  adjective  : 

1.  Situated  beneath  the  moon. 

"  Man,  like  this  AuA/unar^  world,  ia  bom 
The  sport  of  two  cross  planets,  love  and  scorn.* 
Snerbufnt:  The  JUicrocosTTK 

2.  Pertaining  to  this  world ;  terrestrial, 
earthly,  worldly. 

"  To  seek  no  sublunary  rest  beside."* 

Cowper  :  Task,  v.  478. 

•  B.  As  subst. :  Any  worldly  thing. 

*'  These  snblunariea  have  their  greatest  freshnefts 
pl.-vc'd  monlyhoi>e."— /"eHftiim,-  /iMo^pm,  pt  it,  res.es. 

8ub-lux-a'-tion,  s.  [Pref.  su6-,  and  Eng. 
luxalion(q.v.),'] 

Surg. :  An  incomplete  or  partial  luxation ; 
a  sprain.    ■ 


stib-mam'-mar-j?^,  a-  [Pref,  sub-,  and  Eng. 
vmmnanj  (q.v.).]  Situated  or  being  under 
the  mammae  or  paps. 

siib-mar'-^n-al,   a.      [Pref.   mb-,    and 
Eng.  marginal  (q.v.).] 
Bot. :  Situated  near  the  margin. 

siib-ma-rine',  a.  &  s.  [Fret  sub-,  and  Eng. 
viariiie  (q.v.),] 

A.  Asadj. :  Situated, being,  existing,  acting, 
or  growing'at  some  depth  beneath  the  surface 
of  the  sea  ;  remaining  or  acting  at  the  bottom 
or  under  the  surface  of  the  sea. 

"  By  the  appelhitiou  of  submarins  regiotia  tt  is  not 
to  bo  auppoaed  tliat  the  place:!  ao  called  are  below  the 
bottom  of  the  sea,  but  ouly  below  the  surface  of  it" 
—Boylt:   Work*,  iii.  3-12. 

B.  As  subst. :  A  submarine  plant 

submarine  -  battery,  s.  A  vessel 
capable  of  being  submerged  and  maintained  at 
a  given  depth  below  the  surface  of  the  wjiter, 
and  provided  witli  means  for  penetrating  the 
Imll  of  an  enemy's  ship  below  the  water-iine, 
or  of  blowing  her  up — usually  a  torpedo 
arrangement,  which  may  be  detached  from 
tlie  battery  and  attached  to  the  bottom  of  the 
ship. 

submarine -boat,  s. 

NaxLt, :  A  boat  capable  of  being  propelled 
under  the  water.  Tlie  first  was  pitibably  that 
constiucted  by  Drebbel,  a  Dutclnuan,  for 
James  I.,  and  Robert  Fulton  made  an  effort 
in  the  same  dii-ectiou  in  1801,  constructing  a 
boat  in  \Yhich  he  remained  for  four  hours  at  a 
depth  of  25  feet,  and  successfully  blew  up  an 
old  vessel  with  a  torpedo.  In  1863  the  Confed- 
erates succeded  by  a  submarine  bout  in  sinking 
the  Federal  war  vessel  Housatonic,  in  Charles- 
ton Harbor,  the  boat  going  down  with  the 
vessel.  Of  later  successful  experiments  with 
submarine  boats  may  be  named  those  made  in 
France  in  1889  and  later.  The  boats  used  had 
electricity  for  their  motive  power.  Other 
countries  have  made  similar  experiments,  and 
some  good  results  have  been  obtained  in  the 
United  States.  Yet  submarine  navigation,  for 
wailike  purposes,  must  always  be  dangerous. 
Little  speed  is  attainable,  and  the  limit  of  vision 
is  small,  which  detracts  from  usefulness. 

submarine-cable,  s. 

Teleg. :  A  wire,  or  combination  of  wires, 
protected  by  flexible  non-conducting  water- 
proof material,  designed  to  rest  upon  the 
bottom  of  a  body  of  water,  and  serve  as  a 
condnctor  for  the  currents  transmitted  by  an 
electro-magnetic  telegraphic  apparatus. 

submarine-denudation,  s. 

Geol. :  Denudation  produced  by  the  action 
of  marine  currents  on  the  bed  of  the  sea. 
Though  during  storms  the  sea  is  agitated  only 
to  the  depth  of  a.  few  fathoms  from  the  sur- 
fece,  yet  extensive  currents  can  operate  at 
greater  depths ;  besides  which  the  now  exist- 
ing depth  of  particular  portions  of  the  sea 
may  have  been  much  less  at  some  former 
periods.  The  amount  of  denudation  which 
takes  place  on  the  sea  cliffs  is  probably  only 
an  insignificant  fraction  of  the  whole  volume 
of  marine  denudation.    (Lj/eU.) 

submarine-forest,  s. 

GeoL  :  The  remains  of  a  forest  beneath  the 
present  level  of  the  sea.  Such  a  forest  exists 
along  the  northern  shore  of  Fifeshire,  and 
beyond  that  area.  It  consists  of  a  peat  bed, 
with  the  roots,  leaves,  and  branches  of  trees. 
The  Rev.  Dr.  Fleming  attributed  it  to  the 
encroachment  of  the  sea ;  Lyell  {Princ.  of 
GeoL,  ch.  XX.)  thought  that  it  more  probably 
arose  from  subsidence.  A  smaller  forest  of 
oak,  yew,  &c.,  with  their  trunks  and  roots  as 
they  grew,  occurs  at  the  month  of  the  Parret 
in  Somersetshire.  It  was  described  by  Mr. 
Leonard  Horner  in  1815,  and  attributed  by 
him  to  subsidence.  (Ibid,  ch.  xx.)  A  forest 
beneath  the  sea-level  at  Bournemouth,  dis- 
covered by  Mr.  Cliarles  Hariis  in  1831,  is  be- 
lieved to  have  reached  the  present  low  level 
by  the  encroachment  of  the  sea,  {Ibid,  ch. 
xlviii.)   Many  others  are  known. 

submarine-lamp,  s.  A  lamp  designed 
to  burn  and  show  light  under  water.  One 
was  used  in  exploring  the  breaches  of  the 
Thames  Tunnel,  1825-27,  and  others  have  since 
been  constructed. 

submarine -telegrapll»  s.  (Tele- 
graph.] 

eubmarine-torpedo,  «.   [Torpedo.] 


submarine-valve^  s.  A  port  or  vatvB 
in  ttie  .side  of  a  vessel,  opening  beneath  the 
surface  of  the  water,  for  the  purpose  of  pro- 
truding a  torpedo,  the  muzzle  of  a  gun  to  be 
fired  under  water,  or  sojne  other  offensive 
weapon. 

submarine-volcano,  «.    [Volcaho.] 

sub-max-xl'-lar-jr,  a.  [Pref.  sub-,  and  Eng, 
tnaxillary  (q.v.).]  Situated  or  being  under 
the  jaw, 

submaxillary-gland,  n. 

Anat.:  One  of  the  three  salivary  g1and&, 
It  is  situated  immediately  below  the  base  and 
the  inner  surface  of  the  inferior  maxilla. 

*  sub-me'-di-al,  ^sub-me'-di-an,  tu 

[Pref.  sub;  and  Eng.  medial,  median  (q'v.).] 

I.  Ord.  Lang. .  Situated  or  being  under 
the  middle. 

II.  Geol. :  Of  or  belonging  to  the  so-called 
Transition  rocki  (q.v,). 

sub-me'-di-ant,  s.    [Submedxal.] 

Music :  The  sixth  note  of  the  diatonic  scale, 
or  middle  note  between  the  octave  and  sa\h 
domimiut;  thus,  in  the  scale  of  c,  a  ia  the 
subniediant. 

stib-men-tal,   a.      [Lat.  su&  =  nnder,  and 

mentum  =  the  elan.] 

Anat.:  Situated  or  being  under  the  chini 
as,  a  subtnental  artery  or  vein. 

sub-merge',  v.t.  &  i.    [Fr.  submerger,  from 
Lat.  submergo,  from  sub=  under  and  m^rgo^ 
to  plunge  ;   Sp.  sumergir ;   Port,  submergirg 
Ital.  sommergej'e.] 
A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  plunge  or  put  under  water. 

2.  To  cover  with  water ;  to  overflow  with 
water ;  to  inundate,  to  drown, 

"  So  half  my  Egyjit  was  ijibmerg'd,  and  mode 
A  ciatei'u  for  sual'd  snakes," 

Sliakeip.  :  Antony  A  Cleopatra,  U.  Bb 

*  B.  Intrans. :  To  plunge  under  water;  to 
be  buried  or  covered,  as  by  a  fluid  ;  to  sliJc 
out  of  si^ht. 

sub-merged',  pa.  par.  or  a.    [Submeroi.] 

submerged-pump,  s.  A  well  or  cistern 
punip  whiiil\  is  placed  under  water,  the  pump- 
rod  and  discharging  pipe  reaching  from  tlie 
surface  of  the  ground  to  the  pump. 

silb-merg'-enge,  «.  [Lat.  subTnerge-ns,  pc. 
par.  of  submergo  =  to  submerge  (q.v.).]  The 
act  of  submerging  or  plunging  under  water; 
submersion. 

"  The  same  marine  thells  demonstrate  th«  tukriM^ 
gencB  of  lar^e  H>'«ns  in  Scaudiuavia  and  tha  Briii^ 
iBlea  during  part  of  the  glncLiU  period.'— Z,y«U;  M»- 
mentg  <if  Gaol.  (ed.  4th),  p.  UO. 

*  sub-nierse',  v.^  [Lat.  submersva,  pa.  per. 
of  submsrgo  =  to  submerge  (q.v.).]  To  seh- 
merge  ;  to  plunge  under  water ;  to  drown. 

""  siib-merse',  *  sub-morsed',  a.    (Sub- 

UERSB,  v.] 

Bot. :  Buried  under  water. 

oiib-mer'-sion,  s.  [Pr,,  from  Let.  «i6m«r- 
sionem,  accus.  of  s^ibmersio,  from  submersus, 
pa.  par.  of  si/6?Jwrpo  =  to  submerge  (q.v.).] 

1.  The  act  of  submerging  or  putting  under 
wat-er  or  other  fl,uid ;  the  act  of  drowning  or 
overflowing. 

2,  The  state  of  being  submerged  or  put 
under  water  or  other  fluid,  or  of  being  over- 
flowed, inundated,  or  drowned. 

"  When  all  had  long  supposed  him  dead. 
By  cold  tubmeraian,  razor,  rope,  or  lead." 

Cowper :  Jietirement,  6M, 

•siib-min'-is-ter,  v.t.  &  i.  [Lat.  sub- 
■ministro,  from  sub  =  under,  and  ministro  =  to 
attend,  to  serve.] 

A.  Trans. :  To  supply,  to  aflbrd,  to  yield,  to 
minister. 

"The  inferior  animals  have  aubmintitm'ed  unto 
man  the  invention  or  discovery  of  many  things  hottv 
natuial  and  artificial  and  mediciuaL" — J£ul*  :  Orig.  eg 
JUiitikind,  p.  154. 

B.  Intrans. :  To  serve,  to  subserve ;  to  be 
useful, 

"  Passions,  as  fire  and  vater,  are  good  lervants,  but 
had  uiiiaters,  and  iobminitUr  to  the  best  and  worst 
purposes. " — L'Hitrange. 

*  sub  -  min'-  is  -  tr^nt,  a.     [Subminister.] 

Subservient,  subordinate. 

"The  attending  of  that  which  Is  subserrieDt  aad 
tuhminittrant," — Bacon:  Church  of  England. 


i&te,  t^t,  taxe,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  th6re;  pine,  pU,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  p5t. 
or.  wore.  W9l^  worlc,  who,  son;  mnto,  cub.  ciire.  unite,  cur,  rule,  fall;  try,  Syrian,    aa,  oe  =  e;  ey  =::  a;  qn  =  Uw. 
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'  B&b-min'-is-trate,  v.t.  [Lat.  sviminis- 
traVus,  pa.  jmr.  of  subminiatro  =  to  sub- 
minister  (q.v  ).]    To  supply,  to  afford. 

"Nofcliing  suhmhtvitrntea  apttir  matter  to  be  con- 
verted into  peatileiib  seuiiiinrtea  tlmn  steuuia  of  uusty 
to\k.A,"—tJiirt>eff  :  On  Consumption, 

•sub-min-is-tra'-tion,  s.  [Submintstrate.] 

Theactot  furnishing  or  supplying;  supplying. 

"Which  [treaty]  tho  electors  of  Mentz  and  Colen 

have  bruken  by  perniiasiou  of  Rpliiola;  nay,  divers 

ways,  by  submiitistration  of  commodities  to  ma  army." 

— Jiiiliqui4B  Wottoniance,  p.  629. 

•  sti.b-iniss',  o.  [Lat  sv^bmissitSj  pa.  par.  of 
submitto  =  to  subuiit  (q.v.).] 

1,  Submissive,  humble,  obsequious, 

"  lu  adoratiou  at  His  feet  I  fell 
Submisa."  JJUton :  P.  Im,  vlU.  SIS. 

2,  Low,  soft,  gentle. 

"  As  age  enfeebleth  a  man,  the  grlndings  are  weaker, 
and  the  voices  of  tliem  more  »uhmiBa"—SmiLh:  Por- 
trtut.  <if  Old  Ago,  p.  lis. 

8ub-miss'-idn  (s9  as  sh),  s.    [O.  Fr.  south 
mission,   from    Lat.  submissionemf  accus.  of 
submissio,  from  subniiss^is  =  submias  (q.v.) ; 
Fr.  souviission ;  Sp.  suraision.} 
L  Ordinary  Langicage  : 

1.  Tho  act  of  submitting  or  yielding  to 
power ;  surrender  of  the  person  and  power  to 
the  control  and  government  of  another. 

"  Proclaim  a  pardon  to  the  soldiers  fled. 
That  in  tubmiaxion  will  retiini  to  us." 

Sluikesp. :  liicliard  III.,  v.  4. 

2.  The  state  of  being  submissive  ;  acknow- 
ledgment of  inferiority  or  depemlence ;  humble 
and  suppliant  behaviour;  weakness. 

'*  He  exacted  from  the  republic  of  Genoa  the  most 
hnmiliiitiug  submitsions." — Alacaulay :  Hist,  £ng., 
eh.  ii. 

*  3.  Acknowledgment  of  a  fault ;  confes- 
sion of  error. 

**  Be  not  as  extreme  in  tubTnisslon 
Aa  iu  oH'euce."         Shaketp,  :  Jferrjf  Wives,  iv,  4. 

4.  Compliance  with  the  commands,  laws,  or 
wishes  of  a  superior  ;  ohedienue  :  as,  the  eub' 
mission  of  children  to  their  parents. 

EL  Law :  An  agreement  by  which  parties 
agree  to  submit  a  disputed  point  to  arbi- 
tiation. 

sub- miss'- Sve,  ».  [Lat.  submissus  —  bvl\>- 
miss  (q.v.).] 

1,  Ready,  disposed,  or  willing  to  submit ; 
yielding  to  power  or  authority ;  obedient. 

"  Whose  tubmiawiwe  spirit  was  to  me 
Rule  and  reatmint 

WorilttBorth :  Excursion,  bk.  IL 

f.  Testifying,  showing,  or  expressing  aub- 
uiuion  ;  pertaining  to  or  characteristic  of 
mbinission. 

"It  had  uo  had  ettbct  on  their  behaviour,  which 
wiifl  remarkably  civil  aod  gubmisatK-'—C^^k :  T/Urtt 
Ttffoge,  bk.  ▼.,  ch.  v. 

sttb-uiss'-iTe-l^,  adv.  [Eng.  tvi>missive ; 
-ly.]  In  a  sabmittsive  manner  ;  with  submis- 
sion ;  with  confession  or  acknowledgment  of 
infeiiority ;  humbly. 

**  Being  thence  made  Benslhle  how  much  we  need 
his  mercy,  aubmittivuly  to  apply  for  if—Abfi.  Seeker  : 
Itermona,  vol.  iv.,  aer.  1. 

Blib-miss'-ive-neBS,  *.     [Eng.  suhmiaive; 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  submiaaive ; 
a  submissive  temper  or  disposition. 

2.  Humility ;  acknowledgment  of  infe- 
riority ;  submission. 

3.  Confession  or  acknowledgment  of  fault ; 
penitence. 

"  Frailty  gets  pardon  by  mJymissiiseness." 

Bvrbert :  Cluirc/i  Porch. 

•suto-misa'-ly,  *  sub-misse-ly,  adv.  [Eng. 
aubmiss;  -ly.]   Humbly,  subiiiissively,  meekly. 

"  Some  time  he  spent  in  speech ;  nnd  then  began 
SvJmiiSnel!/  prayer  to  the  iiniiie  of  Pan," 

Brr/wne  :  Bntunaias  Pastorale,  ii.  5. 

»  sub-miss'-ness,  *  sub-misse-nesse,  s. 

[Eng.   siibmiss ;    -ness.]    Bubniissiveness,   hu- 
mility, submission,  obedience. 

"I  honour  your  names  and  persoUH,  and  with  all 
sti'iiiussenexae.  prostrate  my  selle  to  your  censure  and 
service."— fiwrrtow.'  Anat.  Melancholy,  p.  140. 

8ub-mit',  sub-uiyt,  v.t.  &  i.    [Lat.  submitto 
=  to  let  down,  to  .submit,  to  bow  to  :  sub  = 
under,  down,  and  mi(to  =  to  send;  Fr.  sou- 
meitre ;  Sp.  soineter.\ 
A,  Transitive: 

*  1.  To  let  down ;  to  lower ;  to  cause  to 
sink. 

"  Sometimes  the  hill  suhmita  itself  a  while 
Iu  small  descents,  which  do  its  height  beguile." 
Driiden :  To  Lord  Ohiincellor  Clarendon,  IS9. 

*  2.  To  put  or  place  under.    (Chapman.) 


3.  To  yield,  resign,  or  surrender  to  tho 
power,  control,  or  will  of  another.  (Used 
reflexively.) 

"  Wives  8ttbmtt  yourselTea  unto  your  own  husbands." 
— Ephesians  v.  32. 

4.  To  place  under  the  control  of  another ;  to 
surrender,  to  subject,  to  resign. 

"  I  submit  my  fancy  to  yuur  eves." 

aAoteSA-"  AU'»  WeU,  II.  3. 

6.  To  leave,  commit,  or  refer  to  tlie  discre- 
tion, judgment,  or  decision  of  another :  as,  To 
submit  a  question  to  the  court. 

5.  Intruusitive : 

1.  To  yield  one's  person  to  the  power,  will, 
or  control  of  another ;  to  surrender. 

"  And  courage  never  to  submit  or  yield," 

AlUton:  P.  £.,  L  106. 

2.  To  be  subject,  to  yield;  to  acquiesce  in 
or  acknowledge  the  authority  of  another. 

"About  twenty-nine  thirtieths  of  the  iirofessloo 
tubmiited  to  the  law."— d/(icuu2uif .'  HiAt.  Eng.,  ch.  xiv. 

3.  To  yield  one's  opin'on  to  the  opinion  or 
authority  of  auotlier ;  to  give  way  in  an  argu- 
ment. 

4.  To  be  submissive ;  to  yield  without  mur- 
muring. 

"  No,  quoth  I,  not  if  he  williDglye  retourned  to  the 
churche  kuowledgiiig  liis  fault,  &  ready  to  abiure  alJ 
bereaies,  and  penitently  submitted  binisulf  to  pe- 
naunce."— Sir  T.  More:   Workes,  p.  214 

*  sub-mit',  a.  [Submit,  v.]  Submissive, 
obedient. 

"  For  I  am  hole  submit  vnto  your  Horuioe." 

Cliaucer :  La  Belle  Dams  sans  Mercte. 

Sub-mit'-ter,  s.  [Eng.  submit,  v. ;  -er.]  One 
who  submits. 

"  Sick  hut  contldeiit  submitters  of  themselves  to  this 
empinck's  cast  of  the  ilya."—WhUlock:  Manners  of 
the  Engtlth. 

*  stib-mon'-Jsh,  v.i.  [Pref.  sub-,  and  Eng. 
vwnish  (q.v.).]    To  suggest,  to  prompt. 

"  The  submoniahinff  Lnclinatioua  of  my  senses." — 
Granger :  Comm.  on  Ecclesiitstes. 

*  sub-mo-ni'-tion,  s.    [Pref.  sub-,  and  Eng. 

monition  (q.v.).]  A  suggestion,  persuasion, 
prompting. 

"He  should  have  obeyed  the  nAmonitlona  of  his 

own  conscience."- ffraittjw'.'  Comm,  on  Jicclesiastes, 

p.  29. 

stib-mu'HSoiis,  ».  [Pref.  *u6-,  and  Eng. 
mv/MU3.] 

Anat. :  Situated  under  the  mucous  mem- 
brane of  any  organ.  Used  of  the  areolar 
tissue  when  it  is  beneath  a  mucous  membrane. 

siib-mur-t2-ple,  b.  &  a.  [Pref.  sub-,  and 
Eng.  muj,ti2tl.e  (q.v.).] 

A.  J.3  subst. :  A  number  or  quantity  which 
is  contained  in  anotlieran  exact  number  of 
times.    Thus,  7  is  a  submultiple  of  42. 

B.  Js  adj. :  Applied  to  a  number  or  quan- 
tity whicii  is  contained  iu  another  an  exact 
number  of  times ;  aa,  a  submultiple  numbsr. 

snbmultlple-ratlo,  s.  The  ratio  nhich 
cxiHts  between  an  aliquot  part  of  any  number 
or  quantity  and  the  numb-^v  or  quantity  itself. 
Thus,  the  i-atio  of  3  to  2i  is  gubmuUiple,  21 
being  a  multiple  of  S. 

stib-miis'-cu-lar,  «.    [Pret.  sub-,  and  Eng. 
muscular  (q.v.).] 
Anat. :  Situated  under  a  muscle  or  muscles. 

sfib-nar-c5t'-ic,  a.  [Pref.  sub-,  and  Eng. 
narcotic  (q.v.).]  Somewhat  or  moderately 
narcotic. 

*  SUb-nas'-^ent,  a.    [Lat.  subnascens,  pr.  par, 

of  subnascor  '=  to  grow  under :  sub  =  under, 
and  nascor— to  be  born.]  Growing  under- 
neath. 

"Prejudicial  to  subna«;ent  young  tiMo."— Evelyn : 
SyUia,  bk.  L,  ch.  xx.,  §  9. 

*sub-nect',  v.t.  [Lat.  subnecto.  from  sub  = 
under,  and  Tiecto  =  to  bind,  to  tie.]  To  tie  or 
fasten  underneath. 

*sub-nex',  v.t.  [Lat,  subnexus,  pa.  par.  of 
suh}iecto  =  to  subnect  (q.v.).]  To  subjoin,  to 
add. 

"'B.f'  Buhnnxeth,  as  touching  evil  thingB,  these  words.' 
—P.  Holland :  Plutarch,  p.  87». 

siib-m'-trate,  ».  [Pref.  aiib-  (2),  and  Eng. 
uiira(c(q.v.).] 

Chem. :  A  salt  of  nitric  add  in  which  the 
metal  is  in  excess  of  one  atom  of  the  negative 
element. 


subnitrate  of  bismuth,  ^ 

3.,  BiSMUTHOUS-NITBATE.] 


[Bismuth, 


Sub-nor'-mal,  s.  [Pref.  su&-,  and  Eng.  normai 
(q.v.).] 

Conic  Sectvyns:  That  part  of  the  axis  on 
which  the  normal  is  taken,  contained  between 
tliQ  foot  of  the  ordinate  through  the  point  of 
normalcy  of  the  curve,  and  the  point  in  which 
the  normal  inter.sects  tjie  axis.  In  all  curves 
the  subnormal  is  a  third  proportional  to  the 
Bubtangent  and  the  ordinate.    [Normal.] 

*  siib-no-ta'-tion,  s.  [Lat.  suhnotatio,  from 
snbnoiatus,  pa,  par.  oXmibnoto  =  to  juark  under.] 
The  same  as  Resceipt  (q.v.). 

siib-nude',  a.     [Pref.  su&-,  and  nude  (q.v.).] 
Bot. :  Almost  naked  or  bare  of  leaves. 

*sub-nu'-v6-lar,  a.  [Pref.  sub-,  and  ItaL 
nutola  =  a  cloud.]  Somewhat  cloudy ;  par- 
tially obscured  by  clouds. 

*  sub-ob-scure'-li^,  adv.  [Pref.  sub-,  and 
Eng.  obscurely  (q.v.).]  Somewhat  or  rather 
obsirurely  or  dimly. 

"The  books  of  nature,  where,  though  SJibobscurely 
and  in  shadows,  thou  [GoJlliaut  expreiised  thine  owua 
imusc"— Donne  :  Heooliom,  p.  'iLS. 

•siib-ob-tuse',  o.  [Pref.  ««&-,  and  Eng.  ob- 
tuse (q.v.).]     Somewliat  obtuse. 

Sub-6c-9ip'-it-al,  a.  [Pref.  sub-,  and  Eng, 
occipital  (q.v.).] 

A7iat. :  Situated  or  being  under  the  occiput : 
as,  the  sitboccipital  nerves. 

silb-dc'-tave,  «.    [Pref.  sub-,  and  Eng.  octave 
(q.v.).] 
*1.  Ord.  Lang. :  An  eighth  part,  or  octave. 

"  This  Is  the  course  taken  for  our  gallon,  which  has 
the  pint  fur  its  suboctave." — Arbuthnot:  On  Coins. 

2.  Miisic:  A  coupler  in  the  organ  which 
pulls  down  keys  one  octave  below  those  which 
arc  struck. 

*sub-6c'-tu-ple,  o.  [Pref.  sub-,  and  Eng. 
octuple  (q.v*).]    Containing  one  part  of  eight. 

"  Two  of  them  abate  half  of  that  which  remains, 
and  diuse  a  subquadrupte  pruiHtition,  three  a  sub- 
sextuple,  four  a  8uboctuple.''—WU/Un»;  Mathematioat 
Magicft. 

*  Sub-OC'-U-lar,  a.      [Lat.  subocularis,  from 

sub  =  under,  and  oculus  =  the  eye.)  Being 
under  the  eye. 

Sub-oe-so-phftg'-S-al,  «.     [Pref.  sub-  and 
Eng.  (esophageal  (q.v. J.] 
Anat.:  Situated  beneath  the  gullet.  (Oiven.) 

siib-d-per'-c^-lar,  a.  [Mod.  Lat  suboper- 
cul(itm) ;  Eng.  adj.  suff.  -ar.]  Of  or  pertain- 
inii  to  the  suboperculum. 

stib-o-per'-ci^-luni,  j.  [Pref,  sub-,  and  Eng. 
operculum.] 

Ichthy. :  One  of  the  pieces  forming  the  gill- 
cover,  present  inmost  Teleosteous  and  many 
Ganoid  Fisli'-s.  With  the  interoperculum,  it 
fornis  the  inferior  margin  of  the  gill-opening. 

sub-or-bio'-u-lar,    sub-or-bic'-u-l^te, 

a.  [Fret,  sub-,  and  Eng.  orbicular,  orbicitlati 
(Q-v.).]  Almost  orbicular  or  orbiculate  ;  nearly 
circular. 

siib-or'-blt-al,  siib-or'-bit-ar,  a.  [Pref. 
sub-,  and  Eng.  orbital,  orbitar  (q.v.).~\  Situate 
or  being  beneath  the  orbital  cavity ;  infra- 
orbital :  as,  the  suborbital  artery. 

*  stib-or-dain',  v.t.  [Pref.  s«6-,  and  Eng. 
ordain  (q.v.).]  To  ordain  to  an  inferior 
position. 

"  That  Powre  omnipotent 
That  Nature  eubordfiined  chiofe  Governor 
Of  fading  creatures  while  they  do  endure." 

Davies  :  Mirum  in  Modum,,  p.  24. 

*  siib-or'-dill-a-9y,  s.  [Eng.  subordina{te); 
-cy.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  subordin- 
ate ;  subordinance,  subordination. 

*  sub-or'-din-an9e,    *  siib-  or'-  diu  -  an- 

9y»  3.     [Subordinate.] 

1.  The  quality  or  -^tate  of  being  subordinate ; 
subordinacy. 

"  That  pendent  subordinanre." 
Moro  :  Song  of  the  SoitJ,  pt.  1„  bk.  11..  a.  U. 

2.  Subordinate  places  or  offices  collectively. 

"The  subordinanry  of  the  government  chaiipli'B 
handAso  often  makes  an  uiisteadinesfl  in  the  purauita 
of  tho  publick  interests."- rmn/'te. 

siib-or'-din-a-ry,  ».     [Pref.  sub-,  and  Eng. 
ordinary  (q.v.).] 
Her.  :    A  figure  borne  in  charges  in  coat 


b6U,  bo^;  pout,  joi^l;  cat.  9011,  chorus,  9IUZL,  ben^b;  go,  gem;  tbln,  this;  sin,  a^;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist,    -ing;. 
-clan,  -tian  =  shan.    -tion,  -sion  =  shun ;  -flon,  -glon  =  zhiin.    -clous,  -tlous,  -sious  =  shiie,   -ble.  -die,  &e.  =  b$l,  deL 
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subordinate— subrigid 


armoar,  not  considered  to  "be  so  lionouritble 
as  iiu  ordinary,  tu  which  it  yives  place  and 
cedes  the  priiicipal  puiiiLS  of  the  shitld.  Ac- 
coriliiig  to  some  writer^,,  an  ordinary,  when  it 
comprises  less  than  oiie-tifth  ul"  tue  whole 
shield,  is  termed  a  subordiiiary. 

Bfib-or'-^in-ate,  a.  &  5.    [As  ir  from  n  Lat 

s^tOufdliULtus,  iroiii  sub  =  under,  and  ordimUus, 
pa.  itar.  of  txrd'nw  =  ta  set  in  onlei' ;  orilo, 
genit.  oTdinis  =order ;  Sp.  subordinado ;  Ita^ 
suhordiruxto.] 

A.  -^s  tidjecUve: 

1.  Fhiced  in  a  lower  order,  class,  or  mnk  ; 
occupying  a  lower  position  in  a  regular  de- 
scending seiies, 

"TLe  sevei'al  kinds  of  tubo^-dinate  species  of  each 
are  enaily  diatiuguiehei]."—  lyoiiUuHtrd, 

2.  inferior  in  order,  uature,  dignity,  power, 
Imiwrtmce,  or  the  like. 

"Tills  fftslilou  of  iiii|>erinl  gmndeur  la  Imitated  by 
ftll  iiifeHur  iuid  tubordijMte  sorts  uf  it."—Co«ilei/:  0/ 
GreatiieMt. 

B,  As  siibst. :  One  who  is  inferior  in  order, 
power,  rjink,  dignity,  office,  or  the  like  ;  one 
who  stands  below  jmothiir  in  rank,  or  order; 
an  iiiTerior  ;  one  below  and  under  tlie  orders 
of  auoLher. 

"  His  next  $uhardina(« 
Awakeuing,  thus  to  him  lu  secret  siRike." 

mUon :  P.  L.,  t.  «7L 

subordinate-clause,  s. 

Gram.  &  Law :  A  chiuse  governed  by  another 
one,  aij  distinguished  from  a  coordinate  clause. 

(COOP-DINATE,  TJ.] 

Bub-or'-dm-ate,  v,t.    [Subordinate,  o.] 

1.  To  place  or  set  in  a  position,  order,  or 
rank  below  another  pei-snn  or  thing  ;  to  niake 
or  consider  as  of  less  value  or  importance. 

"I  hiive  before  sub^rUinated  yicture  Riid  sculpture 
to  nn:liiteuture,  as  tbeir  luisti's^."— y^e/i^uja  t/<i(> 
tmitttiicB,  p.  fi'2. 

2.  To  make  Bul>ject ;  to  subject :  as,  To  sub- 
ordinate the  passions  to  reason. 

B&b-or'7<llii-ate-l3^,  adif.  [Eng.  subordinate, 
a.  ;  -lif.]  In  a'  subordinate  manner  or  degree  ; 
in  a  lower  onim-,  chiss,  rank,  dignity,  or  the 
like  ;  of  inferior  imporumce. 

"All  tilings  eUe  which  were  stibordiuatelif  to  be 
desured." — Cowley:  EtMay  ;  Agricatlure. 

siib-or'-dm-ate-ness,  s.  [Eng.  subordi- 
natu,  a. ;  -iies^.J  The  quidity  or  st-Jte  of  being 
auboidinate  or  inferior ;  suboi'dination. 

"The  ««6or(i(nrt?(fMeM  of  the  creature  doth  nottnke 
a-cvay  from  tlie  il.ht,  from  tlie  thaiilt.  of  the  first 
Tiiov&t.'—Bp.  Hall':  Five  Loaws  &  Two  FinJicM. 

B&b-or-cliii-a'-tioii,  s.    [Subordinate.] 

1.  The  act  of  suboixJinating,  subjecting,  or 
placing  in  a  lower  la-der,  rank,  or  jiosition. 

2.  The  quiility  or  state  of  being  subordinate 
or  inferior  to  another;  inferiority  in  rank, 
posiLinii,  iiu|iortance,  or  the  like. 

"  This  snhordiniitioii,  iu  fiiut,  ]>erv-adcs  all  the  works 
oiGw.V—Uilpin:  SermanB.  vul.  i.,  ser.  6L 

*  3.  Place  of  rank  amongst  inferiors. 

"PerBoiis  who  1»  their  several  mtbonlinatinnt  vovAA 
be  obliged  to  follow  the  examples  of  tbeir  DUiierturft," 

4.  The  state  of  being  under  control  or  go- 
vernment; snbjection  to  rule  ;  obedience. 

Sub-or-dm-a'-tion-ist,  s.  [Eng.  subordi- 
nation; -isL]    [EUHEBIAN,  B.l 

Sub'Or'-din-a-tivo,  a.  fEng.  subordinaf(e) ; 
-ive.]  Teniling  to  subordinate;  cjnising  or 
implying  suhonlination  <>r  dependence  ;  em- 
ployed to  introdnce  a  subordinate  clause  in  a 
sentence  :  as,  a  subordinative  conjunction. 

sub-orn',  *sub-ome,  v.t.  [Ft.  suborner, 
from  Lat.  siiboriio^=Xo  furnish  or  supidv  in 
an  nndeiliand  way  or  secretly  :  si(&  =  under, 
and  ffnio  =  to  furnish,  to  adorn  ;  Sp.  sobor^iar  ; 
Port,  ^nbnrnar ;  Ital.  subonuiTe.} 

L  Ordinai-fj  lAingvagt : 

1.  In  the  a;ime  sense  as  II. 

*2.  To  procure  by  underhand  or  indirect 
means. 

•'  Throw  ofT  the  bnrdcn  and  suborn  their  death." 

/>r;/deii:  Palamon  *  Arcite,  iii.  I,ai9. 

3.  To  induce  to  give  false  testimony,  or  to 
commit  other  crime,  by  means  of  bribes  or 
the  like. 

•*  Thou  hast  mbomed  the  goldsmith  to  arrest  me."— 
8haki!s/J.  :  CotnuUy  of  Ei-rorx,  iv.  4. 

IL  /^aw  .-  To  procure  or  t^use  to  take  such 
a  false  oath  as  constitutes  perjury. 

siib-or-na'-tion,  "  sub-or-na-ci-on,  s. 

(Fr-  imboTnatwn,   frnni    suhomer^^Xn  subom 
(q.v.);  Sp.  softomocion ;  \Xb.\.  subomazioTu.'\ 


1.  Ord.  Lang.  :  The  act  of  procuiing  or  in- 
ducing one  by  bribes,  pereuasion,  or  tiie  like, 
to  do  a  cj-imuial  or  bad  action. 

'*  The  duulies^,  by  his  tubonHUion, 
U^u  my  life,  be^iui  ber  deviliuh  practices." 

tihukesp. :  i  Henru  17.,  iii.  1. 

2.  Law:  The  crime  of  suborning;  the  act 
of  secriitly  or  in  an  underhand  manner  pro- 
curing, prepiiring,  or  instructing  a  witness  to 
give  fidse  tesLiuiitiiy ;  auy  act  that  allures  or 
disposes  to  pLirjui'y. 

^  StiboTnation  of  perjury : 

Law :  The  olfenee  of  procuring  another  to 
take  such  a  fal^e  Oiith  hs  constitutes  perjury 
in  the  principal.  It  is  puuishable  iu  the  same 
manner  as  peijuiy. 

sflb-om'-er,  s.  [Eng.  s^ihom;  -er.]  One 
wiio  suborns ;  one  who  piocures  another  to 
take  a  false  oath,  or  do  otlicr  bad  aclioii. 

"  Therefore  you  are  to  inquii-e  of  wilful  imd  corrupt 
perjuiy  in  auy  of  the  Kiug's  courts,  yea  of  court- 
baruiis  and  the  like,  mid  Umt  as  well  uf  tlie  actoi's,  as 
of  the  procmur  huU  aubornei:" — Bacon :  Charge  to  the 
Veige, 

stib-o'-val,  a.  [Pref.  sub-,  and  Eng.  oral 
(tl'V.)-J    Somewhat  oval. 

siib-d'-vate,  sub-6-vat -ed.  a.  [Vvet.  sub-, 
and  Eng.  ooate,  &c.]    bomewhat  ovate ;  ap- 

'  jiroaching  an  egg  in  sha}ie,  but  haviug  the  iu- 
lerior  exti'eniity  bi-oadest. 

t  siib-par'-al-lel,  ».  [Pref.  sub-,  and  Eng. 
yaraUet  (q.v*).j 

BoL :  Nearly  parallel.  Used  of  the  primary 
veins  of  a  leaf  wlien  they  diverge  from  the 
midrib  at  an  angle  between  10"  and  20°. 

sub-pe-dun'-cu-l^te,  a,  [Pref.  sub-,  and 
Eng.  yedauculate  {!^.w.).\ 

Zuol. :  Suxipuited  on  a  very  short  stem. 
(NidioLsoii.) 

*  sab-pel-lu'-9id,  a.  [Pref.  sub-,  and  Eng. 
pellucid  (q.v.).]  Nearly  or  almost  pellucid; 
soiiiewliat  pellucid. 

SUb-pe'-n^,  S.      [SUEPCENA.] 

•  siib-pen-tan'-ga-lar,  o.  [Pref.  sub-,  and 
Eng.  jjeir/a(i(/u/ar  (q.v.).]  Nearly  or  almost 
pcuianguliir ;  not  quite  pentangular. 

sub-per-i-to-ne'-al,  u.  [Pref.  sub-j  and 
Eng.  2^eritorieai  (q.v.').] 

Ajiat.  &  Patkol. :  Situate  or  occurring  be- 
neath the  peritoneum :  as,  the  subperitoneal 
tissue,  a  subperitoneal  harinatocele. 

s&b-per-pen-dic'-u-lar,  s.  [Pref.  sub-, 
and  Eng.  perpettdicuJhr  (q.v.).]    A  subaoruial 

(q.v.)- 

sub-pSt'-i-6-late,  o.    [Pref.  sub-f  and  Eng. 
2}eliulate  (q.\.).] 
But. :  Having  a  very  short  petiole. 

sub-pleu'-ral,  a.     [Pref,  sub-,  and  Eng. 

pleund  (q.v.).] 

Pathol. :  Situated  or  occurring  under  the 
pleui-a  ;  as,  snbpleural  emphysema. 

eub'-plinth,  s.  [Pref.  sub-,  and  Eng.  plinth 
(q.v.).] 

Arch.:  A  second  and  lower  plinth  placed 
under  the  principal  one  in  C'.Uumns  and 
l)&Iestals. 

sub-poe'-na,  sub-pe'-na,  s.  [Lat  sub  poena 
=  under  a  penal, y.] 

Jmw:  a  writ  or  process  commanding  the 
attendance  in  a  court  of  justice  of  the  witness 
on  whoui  it  is  served  under  a  iienidty.  It 
commands  the  person  to  wliom  it  is  addressed, 
laving  fisicle  all  pretences  and  excuses,  to 
apMpai-at  tlie  tiial  at  the  place  specified  under 
a  penalty  of  a  fixed  amount  if  uot  complied 
with.  II  the  witness  refiiKes  or  neglects  so  at- 
tend, and  has  no  legal  excuse,  such  as  serious 
illness,  lie  may  be  sued  in  an  action  of  diimages, 
or  imprisoned  fur  contempt  of  cuuit;  but  if 
required  to  proceed  to  a  diatauce  lie  may  claim 
hid  tiavelling  expenses. 

IT  Snbpcena  duces  tecum : 

Imw:  A  writ  commanding  the  attendance 
of  a  witness  at  a  trial,  and  ordering  hiin  to 
bring  with  him  all  books,  writings,  or  the 
like,  hearing  on  the  case. 

siib-pce'-na,  sub-pe'-na,  v.t.  [Subp<ena,  s.] 
To  serve  with  a  writ  of  sul'.ptEiia ;  t*i  command 
tlie  attendiince  of  in  a  court  of  justice. 

"  Several  fresh  -witneflaes  have  bceii  sii^jKentud  on 
that  iMhnlt."— Daily  Chronicle,  Oct.  19.  iBSo. 


»  sub-poe'-nal,  *  sub-pe'-nall,  a.    (8u». 

FtESA,  $.]     Subject  tu  legal   authority  and 
penalties. 

"  These  meetings  of  ministers  must  be  tubpenaU." 
^Ouiuivn  :  Taun  qf  the  ChurtA,  p.  483. 

sub-po'-lax,  a.  [Pi'ef.  sub-,  and  Eng.  ^Utr 
(q.v.).]  Under  or  below  tlie  poles  of  the 
earth ;  adjaceut  to  the  poles. 

sub-p6-l3^g'-6n-al,  a.  [Pief.  sub-,  and  Eng. 
polygonal  (q.v,).]  "Nearly  or  imperfectly  po- 
lygonal ;  sumewiiat  polygonal. 

sub-por-pby^-rit'-ic,  a.  [Pref.  s«&-,  and 
J'Jng.  poi'p%ritit;(q.v.).]  Allied  to  porpkyry, 
but  containing  smaller  aud  less  disUuetly 
marked  points  or  crystals. 

stib-pre'-fect,  s.  [Pref.  sttb-,  and  Eng.  pTis- 
J'ect  (q.v.).]  A  subordinate  deputy  or  assistant 
prelect ;  an  uuder-prefect. 

Bub-pre-hen'-sHe,  a.  [Pref.  sub-,  and  Eng. 
prehmmile  (q.v.).]  Imperfectly  or  partially 
prehensile ;  having  the  power  of  preheusion 
iu  an  inferior  degree. 

sub-prin'-^i-pal,  s.     [Pref.  siib-,  and  Eng. 
principal  (q.v.).J 
L  Ord.  Lang. :  A  subordinate,  deputy,  or 

assistant  principaL 
IL  Teclmically : 

1.  Carp. :  An  auxiliary  rafter  or  principal 
brace. 

2.  Music :  An  organ  stop,  consisting  of  open 
pipes,  of  '62  feet  pitch  on  the  pedals  and  of 
16  feet  pitch  on  the  manuals. 

sub'-pri-dr,  *  sub-pri-onr,  *  sons-prt- 
-or,  s.     [Pref.  sub-,  and  Eng.  prior  (q.v.).] 

Eccles. :  One  under  and  in  phice  of  a  prior; 
the  vicegerent  of  a  prior ;  a  claustral  officer 
who  assists  a  pi'ior. 
"  The  louii/rior  of  bor  hous  the  monekes  ubose  echon." 
Jtubert  tif  Oloucester,  p.  494. 

Sub-pu'-bic,  a.  [Pref.  sub-,  and  Eng.  puMe 
(q.v.).]  Situated  or  being  under  the  pubes  or 
pubis  :  as,  the  subpubic  arch. 

siib-pur'-ghas-er,  s.  [Pref.  sub-,  and  Eng. 
purchaser  (q.v.).]  A  purcliaser  who  buys 
from  a  purchaser. 

siib-quad'-rate,  a.  [Pref.  sub-,  and  Eng. 
quadrate  (q.v.).]    Nearly  quadi-ate  or  square. 

*  sub-quad'-ru-ple,  a.  [Pref.  svb-,  and 
Eii^.  quadruple' (q.v. ).}  Contaiuing  one  part 
of  four. 

"Two  of  them  abate  half  of  that  which  remains^ 
Aiid  eause  n  su&yuuffrujule' proportiou."— Ift/Atnif 
JJalh.  Magick. 

siib-quin'-que-f  id,  a.  [Pref.  sub-,  and  Eng, 
quinquAijiii  (q.v.).]    Almost  qulnquefid. 

siib-qnin'-tu-ple,  a.    [Pref.  sub-,  and  Eng. 

quintupU  (q.v.).]  Contaiuing  one  part  of  five, 

"If  uiito  the  lower  pulley  there  were  atUled  another, 

tbeu  the  pnwer  would  be  tiiito  the  weight  in  a  tub- 

quintuple  yiovort\nu."—\yUkin8:  Jfath.  ilagick, 

*  silb-ra'-me-al,  u.  [Lat.  sub  =  under,  and 
ramus  =  A  bough.]  Growing  on  a  branch  be- 
neath a  leaf. 

s&b-ra'-mose,  sub-ra'-mous,  o.    [Pret 

sub-,  and  Eng.  ramose,  ramous  (q.v,).] 
Bot. :  Slightly  ramose  ;  having  few  branches. 

siib-rep'-tion,  s.  [Lat.  subreiMo,  from  sub- 
reptus,  pa.  par.  of  subri2no  =  to  suatidi  away 
secretly  ;  sub  =  under,  and  ra2no  =  to  snatch.] 

*  1.  Ord.  Lang.:  The  act  of  obtaining  a 
favour  by  sur]irise  or  unfair  representation; 
that  is,  Viy  suppression  or  fraudulent  conceal- 
ment of  facts. 

"  Lest  tliere  should  be  any  subreption  in  this  sacred 
business." — Qp.  Ball:  /iemaint,  p.  3-14. 

2.  Scots  Law  :  The  obtaining giftsof  escheat, 
&C.J  by  concealing  the  truth.     IOhueption.] 

*  SUb-rep-ti'-tious,  a.  (Lat.  svrreptitins.} 
[Subreption.  ]  Falsely  crept  in ;  fi-audulently 
obtained  ;  surreptitious. 

*  s&b-rep-ti'-tious-lj^,  adv.  [Eng.  subrep- 
titious ;  -ly.]    Surreptitiously  ;  by  stealth. 

*  sub-rep'-tive,  a.  [Scbreption.]  Subre^ 
titious,  surreptitious. 

stib-rig'-id,  a.  [Pref.  sub-,  and  Eng.  rigid 
(q.v,).]     Somewhat  or  modei-ately  rigid  or 

stiff. 
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•  Stib-rig'-Ti-ous,  it.  [Lat.  subHguns,  from 
stU)-  =  uikIcV,  and  riguus  =  wateiod,  from 
rtgy  =  to  water.]  [Ihrigati:.]  Watered  or 
wet  beneath :  well-waterei-l. 

•  siilj'-ro-gate,  v.t.  [Lat.  subrogatus,  pn.  par. 
01  subrogo  =  to  cause  to  be  cliostin  m  idace  of 
ajiothcr,  to  sul)6iituto  :  sttb  =  uiuler,  and 
ro<;o=  to  ask.]  [Surrouatk.]  To  put  in  the 
place  of  another  ;  to  substittite. 

"  The  Clirlstinii  <]ay  ia  to  be  subrogated  into  the 
plfUM  of  the  Jewa'  day.  — Jeremy  Taylor :  Ilaly  ijying, 
ch.  iv.,  §  8. 

tib-ro-ga'-tion,  s.    [Subbooate.] 

Civil  Laio :  Tlie  substitiitum  of  one  person 
in  the  place  of  another,  and  giving  iiini  the 
rights  of  the  person  wliose  place  he  tikes  ; 
but,  in  its  genei'al  sense,  the  term  implies  a 
succession  of  any  kind,  whether  of  a  persou 
to  a  person,  or  of  a  person  to  a  thing. 

stili-rd-tiind',  a.  [Pief.  sub-,  and  Eng. 
rotund  (q.v.).]  Somewhat  rotund;  almost 
rotund  or  round. 

utib'Sa-lind',  a.  [Pref.  sub-,  and  Eng.  saline 
(q.v.)*3  Somewhat  saliue ;  moderately  saliue 
or  salt. 

*siil>-san-ria'-tlon,  s.  [Lat.  subsannatns, 
pa.  i)af.  of  svbsaniio  — to  deride,  to  mock: 
su!)  =  under,  and  »a)ina  =  &  grhuace.]  De- 
rision, scorn,  mockei'y. 

"  IdoLitry  ia  aa  absolute  n  tiib$nnnation  and  villflcn- 
tlou  of  Gud  lu  luatice  cuukl  niveut.'' — Jlore  :  JJytUry 
qfJ.ii(iuUy,  bk..  1.,  ch.  v.,  §  11. 

•  aulj-s3.t'-u-rat-ed,  a.  [Pref.  sub-,  and 
Eng.  saturated  (1:1.  v.)."]    Imperfectly  saturated. 

•  siil)-sat-u-ra'-tion,  s.  [Pref.  sub-,  and 
Eng.  t<atariUioa  (q.v.).]  The  quality  or  state 
of  being  subsaturated  or  imperfectly  saturated. 

BUb-SCap'-Tl-lar,  a.  [Pref.  «i6-,  and  Eng. 
satpttlar  (q'.v.).j  Beneath  the  scapula  or 
shoulder-blade. 

subscapular-artery,  s, 

A  luUoiTiy  : 

1,  The  largest  branch  given  off  by  the 
axillary  artery.  Itaiises  close  to  the  lower 
border  i>f  tht  subscapular  muscle,  proceeding 
along  it  downwards  and  backwards  towards 
tlie  inferior  angle  of  the  scapula. 

2.  A  small  branch  of  the  supracapsnlar 
artery,  aMastonio.sing  with  the  posterior 
scapular  and  subscapulai*  arteries. 

subscapular-muscle,  ^. 

AiuU. :  A  mnscle  arising  partly  by  muscular 
an<l  jiartly  by  tendimms  fibres  from  the 
venter  of  the  scnpula.  Its  fibres  unite  into  a 
broad  tendcm  perfuraling  the  capsular  liga- 
ment of  the  shoulder-joint. 

Biib-scSp'-U-lar-^,  a.    [Subscapular.] 

•sub-scrib'-a-ble,  a.  [Eng.  suhscrib(e); 
-able.]    Capable  of  being  suliscribed. 

SUb-SCribe',  v.t  &  i.    [T^t.  s^ibscribo,  from 
sub  =■  under,    and    scribo  =  to    write ;    Sp. 
aubscrlbir;  Port,  subscreuer.] 
A.  Trajisitive : 

1.  To  write  underneath. 

"  Which  qiiestiiiiia  not  a  few  famous  doctottrs  of 
dltiiiiitee  liad  approiied,  as  good  and  clt^aue,  ami  suit- 
acrcbeii  their  uauiea  vudru  theiu."  —  Sir  T.  Jlore: 
Worka,  p.  U. 

2.  Hence,  to  sign  with  one's  own  hand,  in 
token  of  assent,  cnnseut,  or  approval;  to 
give  consent  to,  as  to  Sfuiielliing  written,  or 
to  bind  one's  self  to  by  writing  one's  name 
andei'neath. 

"  Folrtfitl  the  writ  op  iu  fonn  of  the  other ; 
Subscribed  it."  Shakup.  :  Ilunilet,  7.  2. 

3.  To  attest  by  writing  one's  name  beneath. 

4.  To  publish  by  subsciiptinn. 

"  Jlr,  D.  Nutt  is  snbscrlbl iiff  an  elaborate  work  In 
modei'ii  Oveek."—A)?ieii(Euin,  July  -i5,  inh,  p.  in. 
^  Used  specifically  by  publisheis,  kc.  : 

(1)  To  offer  (as,  a  new  book;  to  the  trade. 

(2)  To  take  eo|iica  of. 

"  The  largest  number  ever  subscribed  for  a  slx- 
■billiut;  novel."~AOieiueum,  June  :>5,  ISB7,  p.  8:13. 

*  5.  To  wi  jte  down  ;  to  characterize. 

"  I  will  subxcribe  him  a  coward." 
S7iakesp, :  Madi  Ado  Abuiit  Notlilvg,  v.  2. 

6.  To  promise  to  give  by  writing  one's  name 
down  ;  and  licnce,  to  give,  to  contribute  :  as, 
"Be  subscribed  live  pounds. 

•  7-  To  lay  down  ;  to  submit. 

•*  The  king  goue  to-night!  Mubsaribed  his  yyower  I" 
iyliiikcs/j. :  Lear,  i.  2. 


£.  IiitraritiitLve : 

*  1.  'J'o  write  one's  name  underneath  a 
document ;  to  attest.  (Slutkesp. :  AiUoiuj  & 
Cleopatra,  iv.  5.) 

2.  To  give  assent  or  consent;  to  consent,  to 
agree. 

"  We  will  all  sti'iRcrlbe  to  thy  ad  vice." 

Hhakt'sp. :  Titus  AuUroiiicus,  iv.  3. 

3.  To  pnunlse,  witli  others,  a  certain  sum 
f(ir  the  promotion  of  some  object  or  unlei-- 
tiiking,  by  aettim;  one's  name  to  a  paper; 
bciice,  tn  contribute  with  others  towai'ds  any 
object.    {Pope:  Epistle  to  Arbutknot.) 

4.  To  enter  one's  name  for  u  newspaper, 
book,  periodical,  or  the  like. 

"  Thn  delicious  divine  for  svhuiie  aormons  the  whole 
fasliiijimblo  wui'ld  was  subscribinij."—TUuckiiray: 
Enjjliofi  J/ainourLits,  leut.  vi. 

*  5.  To  yield,  to  submit. 

"  Death  to  ino  sub8cri!>e»."     Shah^sp. :  Sonnet  107. 

stib-scrib'-er,  s.    [Eng.  8iibscrib(e);  -er.] 

1.  One  wlio  subsciibes;  one  wl»o  attaches 
his  signature  to  a  dncument,  as  a  toUen  of 
assent,  consent,  or  pruinise  ;  one  who  atlniits 
or  l)inds  himself  to  a  promiae  or  oUIigaLiou  by 
signing  his  name. 

2.  One  who  contributes  to  an  undertaking 
by  paying  or  promising  to  pay  a  certain  sum 
or  part. 

"  The  siibxcribrrs  were  erected  into  a  New  Eaxt 
India  Uoiupauy." — Smith:  Wealth  i4  Nations,  bk.  v., 
ch.  1. 

3.  One  who  enters  his  name  for  a  newspaper, 
bonk,  peiiodical,  or  the  like. 

"  Some  of  my  subscribers  grew  bo  clamorous,  that  I 
could  no  liniier  djfer  the  v'^U[ia\.uoii."—OryUen: 
Virgil;  ^Entild.    (Dedic.) 

sub'-script,  a.  &  s.  [Lat.  subscriptus,  pa.  par. 
of  sui^acrii^o  —  to  write  underneath.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Written  underneath  ;  under- 
written :  as,  the  iota  subscript  iu  Greek; 
thus,  w  =  (iji  ipl). 

*  B.  As  suhst. :  Something  written  under- 
neatli  or  under-writteu, 

"  Bo  they  ttoatMcrititB  01  tubscrititit.  your  trniialatora 
neither  ui.l  le  tiiem,  uvr  recuuniieiided  them."— 
lietUley :  t'kilcleitlherut  Ltpslensu,  S  J7. 

siib- scrip' -tlon,   s.     [0.  Fr.  souhsrrir-tlon, 
from  Lat.  suhscrii)Uo\iem,s.iii-\\».  ot subscttpiio, 
fioin  mUscripius,\    [SuBscitiPi'.] 
I.  Orduiarij  Language: 

1.  The  act  of  subscribing :  as, 

(1)  The  act  of  writing  under  or  signing ; 
tlie  act  of  Innnally  binding  one's  self  to,  or 
acknowledging  a  promise  or  obligation,  by 
signing  one's  name. 

"  Siibsrriptinn  to  articles  of  religion  .  ,  .  may 
pruperly  enoni;)!  he  [-oiiiii deled  in  cuniitixioii  with  the 
BU  jecC  uf  i<iitii3."—/'alet/ :  Moral  I'hilus.,  hk.  iii. 

(2)  The  act  of  subsctiljing  or  contributing 
with  otliers  towards  the  promotion  of  aomo 
oliject. 

2.  That  which  is  subscribed  :  as, 

*  (I)  Anything  under-written. 

"  A  snbs'-ripfioit  icliich  has  iieen  thna  rendered." — 
Gentleman's  M  muzine,  July,  1314,  (i.  dl. 

*  (2)  The  signature  attuclied  to  a  paper  or 
document. 

(3)  Consent,  agi'eenient,  or  attestation  given 
by  signature. 

"  Any  clmrch  requiring  Kub;^rlpfioii  in  her  own  cx- 
plnu-aious."—  H'(Ucr/(tiid :   Wnrks.  li.  2'J2. 

(4)  A  sum  subscribed  ;  the  aggregate  amount 
of  sums  sul)sc;iibed. 

*  3.  Submission,  obedience. 

"  I  never  gave  ynu  kingdoms,  called  you  children, 
Vou  ovvti  mo  no  subsuripUou." 

•   Sluikrsp. :  f,ear,  iii.  2. 

IL  Eccles.  (C  Church  Hist.:  TIiG  acceptance 
of  ail  icles  or  other  tests  tendiiT^'  to  pifuimle 
unif'innity.  Snbsi-ription  tn  llie  Thiity-nine 
Articles,  and  the  Bnok  nf  Cninmon  Prayer  is 
required  Itcfore  iirdinatinn  in  the  Anglican 
cominuninn.  A  siniilar  siil''<cri|ition  was  for- 
niei'ly  required  fi'nm  every  Mnster  of  Arts  in 
the  Universities,  and  is  siill  obli^-atory  on  the 
gn\-criiftrs  or  hcids  of  the  rnlleges  of  West- 
minster, Winchester,  and  Eton,  within  one 
niniith  after  elei^tion  or  colhition,  ancl  adinis- 
fiion  into  such  government  or  headship. 

•  SUb-SCrip'-tive,  a.  [Eng.  subscripi(ion) ; 
-ive.]  Pel  t.Mining  or  belonging  to  the  sub- 
sciiption  (tr  signature. 

"  I  have  endeavoured  to  Imit^ite  the  tubscriptiva 
■pnrt.'—/ticharUson  :  Clarissa,  viii.  78. 

sub' -  sec  -  tion,  s.  [Pref.  sub-,  ami  Eng. 
section  (q.v.).]  A  part  or  subdivision  of  a 
sectiim ;  a  section  of  a  section. 


*  Sub'-se-CUte,  v.t,  [Uit.  subseoutus,  pa.  pM, 
of  subseqnor :  5-h/>  —  uudt;r,  and  seipior  =  to 
follow.)  To  follow  ao  as  to  overtake  ;  to  fol- 
low closely,  to  pursue. 

"  Yf  by  any  puBsibilittc  he  coulee  he  eubnecuteti  and 
ouertakou."— J2((fZ.'  Vhnmicle;  Utckard  III.[&ii.i), 

*  siib-seo'-U-tlve,  a.  [Prom  Lat.  svhsecvtna, 
on  andlogy  Kii  consecutive ((\.v.)  ;  Fr.  ^ibsccuti/A 
Fullowiiig  in  a  train  or  pi'ocession.  {Cotgrave.) 

Sub-sel'-U-um  (pi.  sub-sel'-li-a),  s.  (Lat. 
=  a  bi^jucli :  sub  —  under,  and  sella  =  a  seat.J 
Eccies,  :  A  fonl^tool  oi-aiiy  rest  for  the  feet. 
From  the  earliest  time  persons  of  laiik  or 
authority  are  repi-esented,  when  seated,  as 
resting  their  feet  upnn  a  substjllium.  Iq 
Ghi'i.stian  monuments  this  mark  of  honour  is 
assigned  to  God  the  Fatiier,  when  receiving 
the  sacrilice  of  Abel ;  to  Christ  when  seated 
and  teaching  his  disciples  ;  and  to  the  Virgin 
when  the  Magi  are  presenting  their  oHerings. 
Episcopal  cliairs  always  had  the  snbselliuin, 
and  thy  inffrinr  clergy  and  the  laity  geiieially 
avoided  the  use  of  it  as  a  matter  of  humility, 
and  lesejved  tlie  honour  for  bishops.  {SviUh: 
Christ.  Antiq.) 

SUb-sem'-i-tone,  s.  [Pref.  sub-,  and  Eng, 
seviitoue  (q.v.).J 

Music:  The  seventh  note  of  the  diatonio 
scale.  'J'hus  b  is  the  senntone  in  the  scale  ol 
c,  fJ  in  that  of  a,  e  in  that  of  f,  &c.  C.dled 
also  Subtonic,  and  Leading  or  Sensible  Note. 

*  siib-seil'-SX-ble,  a.  [Pref.  sub-,  and  Eng. 
sensible  (q.v.). J  Deeper  than  tlie  range  of  tha 
senses  ;  too  profound  to  be  reached  or  grasped 
by  the  senses 

*  siib-sep'-tU-ple,  a.  [Pref.  mb-y  and  En^ 
septuple  (q.v.'). J  Coutaiuiiig  one  of  seven 
parts. 

"  If  unto  th's  lower  pulley  there  were  added  anothei^ 
then  the  power  wou'd  lie  untu  the  weight  in  a  isulv 
quiiitupiti  ])ru|ti>i'tioii;  il  a  thud,  a  subsvptuple."-^ 
ti'Ukina:  Math.  JJai/ick. 

siib'-se-qaen^o,  *  eub'-se-qufen-jy,  & 

[Eng.  subsequen(t) ;  -ee,  -cy.] 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  subsequent 
or  of  foiluwing  after  something. 

"  By  this  faculty  Me  can  take  notice  of  the  order  0^ 
precedence  mid  su'jsiqiiem-e  in  which  tliey  nxo  iiast."-' 
tJrew:  Cosmo.  Sacra,  hk.  ii.,  cii.  iii, 

*  2.  The  act  of  following. 

"  Why  shunid  we  tiueation  the  heliotrope's  0i(fr> 
seqveniy  tu  tlie  cuurseuf  the  »\i\il"—tireettlLiU:  Artqf 
Embalininj,  p.  336. 

siib'-se-quent,  a.  [Lat.  suhsequeus,  pr.  par. 
of  sui'se/^Hor  =  tn  follow  idosely  alter:  snb  ■=s 
under,  and  Sfqiior  =  to  follnw  ;  Fr.  «(i/t.i-e'/ii«Jtt ; 
Sp.  sfibsecuente  ;  Port,  subseqitente ;  Ital.  sus* 
s&iuente.] 

1.  Following  in  time;  coming  or  being  after 
Romething  else  at  any  indefinile  lime:  aa, 
siibsequent  ages  or  periods,  subsequcut  events. 

2.  Followinginordcrof  place  or  succession; 
succeeding. 

"  From  the  antecedent  and  subsequent  rerscs.'— Cu& 
worth:  Intall,  System,  p.  4'ib. 

subsequent-oonditioDp  condition- 
subsequent,  s. 

Law:  The  term  applied  wlicn  a  nism  grants 
tn  anntlicr  his  estnte,  fee,  in  Ire,  upon  condi* 
tinn  tliat  the  grantee  sb;iU  pay  him  a  cerfciin 
sum  upon  a  jtarticnlar  ihiy.  The  erudition 
dttes  not  tlierel'oie  require  to  be  fnlfilled  till  a 
time  subsequent  tn  that  at  which  the  grantee 
enters  on  possession. 

siib'-so-quent-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  subsequent; 
-li/.]  In  a  .suhsequeiit  manner,  tiino,  or  place; 
at  a  later  time  or  period  ;  afteiwaids. 


Sub-scr'-oiis,  a.  [Pref.  sub-,  and  Eng  serous 
(q.v,).]  Witnated  under  a  serous  mcnilnane; 
of  or  peitaiuing  to  parts  so  situatctL  (Dun- 
giison.) 

sub-servo',  v.t.  &  i.  [Lat.  ,subserrio=to  serve 
under  a  per,son  :  sub  =  under,  and  scrvio  =  to 
serve.] 

A,  Trans.  :  To  serve  in  subordination  or 
instrunientally ;  to  bo  subservient  or  iubtru- 
meiital. 


B,  liitrans. :   To  be  subservient  or  subor- 
dinate ;  to  serve  in  an  inferior  capai-ity. 

"Not  made  to  rule. 
But  to  subserve."       Milton  :  Sumnon  Agnnixtes,  60. 


boil,  bo^;  pout,  jowl;  cat,  cell,  chorus,  9hin.  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as;  expect,  :;  enophon,  cT^ust.    ph^.  £ 
-cian,  -tian  =  shan.   -tion,  -sion  =  sZiiin ;  -tion,  -§ion  —  zhua-   -clous,  -tious,  -sious  =  shiis.   -ble,  -die,  itc.  =  bgl*  doU 
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subservience — substance 


s&b-ser'-vl-enge,  siifr-ser'-*in[-en-9y»  «. 

[Eng.  su6«enne7i(() ;  -cc,  -ey.]  The  quality  or 
state  of  being  subservient ;  instrumental  fit- 
ness, use,  or  operation ;  old  or  eupport  in  an 
inferior  capacity. 

"Tbe  prlucea  of  ibe  Honw  of  Stuart  needed  h\» 
help,  and  were  wlllltia  to  purchase  that  help  by  ob- 
bouudedfuCKennency.  —  J/acauZay;  MitL  Stiff.,  u.  ii. 

Bfib-ser'-vX-ent,  a.  [Lat  aubserviem,  pr. 
par.  of  subser'vio  =  to  subserve  (q.  v.).] 

1.  Useful  as  an  instrument  to  effect  or  pro- 
mote a  purpose  or  eud. 

"  Made  mibiervierU  to  tli«  graai  design/ 

Cmtper  :  CtrnvertatioH,  fiST. 

2.  Acting  as  a  subordinate  instrument ; 
fitted  or  disposed  to  serve  in  an  inferior  capa- 
city; subordinate. 

"  Wherefore  the  munj  goAm  of  the  Intelligent  pagans 
w«re  durived  from  oite  God,  and  kiut  {»ta  Plutarch 
BOiiiuwhere  cnlla  them)  the  tabaertfieM  Bowers,  rni 
ministers  uf  the  one  supreme  miniade  Ika.ty."~€ud- 
■worih  :  JnteU.  SyUeTii,  p.  &iS. 

ofib-ser'-vi-ent-ti^,  adv.  [Eng.  mtburviMt ; 
-ly.]    In  a  subsei-vieiit  manner. 

siib-scs'-sile,  a.     [Pref.   mb-t  and  Eng. 

sessile  (q,v.).] 

Bot. :  Nearly  sessile  ;  all  but  destitute  of  a 
stalk. 

•  siib-sex'-tu-plo,  a.  [Pref.  e«&-,  and  Eng. 
sextuple  (q.v.).]    Containing  one  part  in  six. 

"  One  of  these  iiuder  pulleys  abates  bnlf  of  that 
heaviness  the  weij^ht  hntb,  and  causes  t)ie  power  to  be 
In  a  subilut>le  pruiiortluu  unto  it,  two  of  them  a  snb- 
quadru  pie  proportion,  three  a  tubsextupla.'' —  Wilkins  : 
JJatheiiuUical  Magich. 

SUb-sid.e\  v.i.  [Lat.  suhsido,  from  sub  = 
uniier,  audsiJo  =-to  settle,  allied  to  sedeo  = 
to  sit.] 

1.  To  sink  or  fall  to  the  bottom  ;  to  settle, 
OS  lees. 

"  A  iRige  tract  of  country,  of  which  It  was  iHtrt,  sub- 
eidal  hv  noiiie  convuliiiuu  of  u.ature,  HUd  was  svvalluwed 
nil  in  tiie  ocenu.  '—Cook :  First  I'offtige,  bk,  ill.,  eh.  xv. 

*2.  To  tend  downwards  ;  to  sink. 

"With  terror  trembled  heav'n's subsiding hiU." 
Dryden :  Bomer ;  JHad  i.  711. 

3.  To  settle  down ;  to  full  into  a  state  of 
calm  or  quiet ;  to  be  calmed  or  quieted ;  to 
become  tiauquil. 

"  When  the  Btorm  of  laoghter  had  auExided,  several 
tnemberB  stood  up  to  viudicate  the  accused  stales- 
niau." — Alacaulay:  Hist.  Ming.,  eta.  iv. 

stilHsid'-en^e,  •  stib-sid'-?n-9^, «.    (Xat. 

subsidentia,  from  subsideiiB,  pr.  par.  of  sv.Wido 
=  to  subside  (q.v.).] 
L  Ordinary  Langitage : 

1.  The  act,  process,  or  state  of  subsiding, 
sinking,  or  falling  to  the  bottom,  as  the  lees 
of  liquors. 

"  The  Eubtldency  of  this  dreggish  part  of  the  world, 
the  earth." — Mara :  Antidote  Agnitttt  Aiheimn.    (Ai*p.) 

2.  The  act  of  sinking  or  sett-ling  down ;  a 
flinking  or  setttinj^  into  tlie  ground. 

**  I  measured  the  tubsidifnce  benoatia  Iti  tomoer 
aleratiou."— fiojfle  ;   Works,  iil.  iilS. 

3.  Tlie  net  of  calming  down ;  tbe  state  of 
becoming  calm  or  quiet. 

"By  the  subdual  or  tubiidenee  at  tlie  laon  Tioleat 
jutBBiouB."-- War  burton  :  Senibons,  vol.  x.,  ser.  SO. 

IL  Geol. :  The  sinking  of  th«  land,  or  of  a 
sea,  lake,  or  river-bed,  the  result  la  vary  many 
cases  of  earthquake  action.  In  the  Lislxia 
eai-thquake  of  Nor.  1,  1755,  a  new  quay  dis- 
appeared, with  all  the  people  who  had  taken 
refuge  upon  it,  the  depth  of  water  wher*  it 
sunk  being  a  hundred  feet.  On  June  16, 1819, 
a  violent  earthquake  occurred  at  Cutch,  in 
the  delta  of  the  Indus,  and,  among  otlier 
effects  of  the  convulsion,  the  estuaiy  at  the 
fort  of  Luckput,  previously  a  foot  deep  at 
low  water,  was  incieased  to  eiy;hteeii  feet,  the 
xuljacent  village  of  Sindree  being  submerged 
to  the  housetops.  Other  earthquakes  liave 
produced  simihir  effects.  Subsidence  is  in  pro- 
gress at  present  over  wide  areas  in  the  Pacific. 
[Atoll.]  It  may  take  ]dace  in  elevat-ed  inland 
regions,  and  the  inhabitimts  not  be  aware  tliat 
acliange  of  level  hns  occuired.  Lyeil  {Prin. 
Geol.,  ch.  xi.,  xxxiii.)  suggested  that  sulisi- 
dencc  inisht  arise  fj'om  the  melting  of  porous 
rocks,  which,  when  fluid  and  subjected  to 
great  pressu  i  e,  occupied  less  room  than  before ; 
or  which,  by  jiassing  from  a  pasty  to  a  ciys- 
tnlliue  condition,  might  suffer  contraction  ; 
or  from  the  subtractiim  Of  lava  driven  to 
Bome  volcanic  orifice  and  tliere  forced  out- 
wards;  or  from  the  shrinking  of  solid  and 
stony  masses  during  refrigeiution.  Piof. 
Seeley  considers  that  depression  is  insepar- 
able from  elevation  just  as  every  synclinal 


fold  is  a  portion  of  an  anticlinal.  Hence, 
beyond  the  geographical  limit  of  upheaval,  a 
eoast  is  found  to  be  subsiding,  and  the  regions 
where  this  condition  is  seen  are  necessarily 
adjacent  to  those  which  are  being  raieed. 

sfibHBid'-i-ap-i-l^,  adv,  [Eng.  stihsidiary; 
-ly.]    In  a  subsidia^  manner  or  d^'ee. 

siib-sid'-l-^-3^,  a.  &.  s.  [Lat.  mhsidiariia 
=  belonging  to  a  reserve  ;  subsidium  =  a  re- 
serve, aid  ;  Fr.  subsidiaire.]    [Subsist.] 

A.  Aa  a^edivg : 

1.  Rendering  or  lending  some  aid  or  asiist- 
ance;  assistant;  aiding;  auxiliary. 

"IttABlnkiugfund]  is  a  tuMilta'-y  f and,  alwaye  M 
hand  te  be  wortgf^ed  in  aid  of  uiy  ether  deH»U«l 
fuBA."— Smith:  WeaithtifJfutiont,  bk.  v.,  ek.  ill. 

2.  Furnishing  additional   supplies  :    as,  a 

iubsidiary  stream. 

3.  Fei-taining  or  relnting  to  a  subsidy  ; 
fouiidt:d  on  or  connected  with  a  subsidy  or 

subsidies. 

B.  As  subst. :  One  who  or  that  which  con- 
tributes aid  or  additional  supplies  ;  an  auxili- 
ary, an  assistant. 

"Which  deceitful  ooneideratlona  drew  on  Pelaglua 
...  at  last  to  take  in  one  alter  another,  five  subtitli- 
urieM  luore." — Bammonii  :  Works,  voL  It.,  mt.  3. 

subsidiary-organs,  s.  pi. 

Bot. :  Appendages  to  tlie  organs  normally 
present.  They  are  tendrils  or  ciirhi,  spiuea, 
prickles,  hairs,  &c. 

snbsidiary-qnantity,  or  symbol,  a. 

Math.  :  A  quantity  or  symbol  which  is  not 
essentially  a  part  of  a  problem,  but  is  intro- 
duced to  help  in  the  solution.  The  term  is 
applied  jiarticulaidy  to  apgles  in  trigouometri- 
cal  investigations. 

subsidiary-troops,  a  pi  Troops  of 
one  nation  hired  by  another  for  military  ser- 
vice. 

siib'-si-dize,  v.t,  [Eng.  tubsid(y) ;  -ize.]  To 
furnish  with  a  subsidy  ;  to  purchase  the 
assistance  of  by  the  payment  of  a  subsidy ; 
to  assist  an  individunl  or  an  undertaking 
with  money,  as  whcu  a  state  subsidizes  a 
theatre. 

stib'-si-d^,  ♦  sub-si-die, «.  fL.it.  s^ibsidium 
=  a  body  of  troops  in  reserve,  aid,  assistance, 
from  5i(&  =  under,  behind,  and  sedeo  =  to  sit ; 
Fr.  subside.] 

1.  Pecuniary  aid ;  aid  given  in  money. 

" '  I  cannot,  he  wrote,  '  ofTer  a  euggestiou  witltont 
being  met  by  a  deiuaiid  for  a  tubsidj/.'" — Macaula^: 
Jliat.  Kng.,  ch,  xix. 

2.  SpedJ. :  An  aid  ortax  formerly  granted  by 
Parliament  to  the  Crown  to  meet  urgent  or 
pressing  necessities,  and  levied  on  every  sub- 
ject of  aiiility,  according  to  tlie  ralue  of  his 
lands  or  goods. 

"  Subgiaies  were  such  ns  were  imposed  by  parllimenli 
«pou  any  of  tbe  staple  commodities  before  meutioued, 
over  Rud  nixjve  tlie  cuBtuuin  autlqua  et  laagua." — 
3tuckUone:  Comment.,  bk.  L,  eb,  S. 

3.  A  sum  paid,  often  under  a  treaty,  liy  ©ne 
goverHment  to  another,  sometimes  to  secure 
its  neutrality,  but  more  frequently  to  meet 
the  expenses  of  carrying  on  a  war. 

%  Eng.Hiet.:  Subsidies  were  the  euccesBore  of 
scutagus,  hydage,  and  talliage.  IBy  14  £dw. 
ni.,  c.   20,   I'assed  in  lfj40,  a  subsidy  was 

fmntetl  the  king  to  defVay  the  expense  of  the 
'ranch  war.  The  first  subsidies  amounted  to 
48.  a  pouiul  for  lands,  28.  6d.  for  goods^  and 
twice  as  much  for  aliens.  ITie  clergy  first 
taxed  themselves  in  Convocation,  the  Parlia- 
ment afterwards  conflnnina  the  vote  ;  the 
rale  wa**  4s.  in  the  pound  on  the  value  of 
tlieir  livings.  The  last  ecch'siastical  subsidies 
given  were  confirmed  by  15  Charles  II.,  c.  10, 
after  which  fcixatiim  was  levied  indiscrimin- 
ately upon  clergy  and  laity.  Tlie  last  lay  sub- 
sidy was  in  1670.  Britain  granted  subsidies  to 
various  continental  jiowers  to  oppose  France 
during  the  wars  of  the  flrst  Revolution. 

♦  sub -sign'  (g  silent),  v.t.     [Lat.  sub/ngno: 
eub  =  under,  and  sigiw=  tio  sign,  to  seal.]   To 
sign  under  ;  to  write  beneath  ;  to  sultscribe. 
"  Svbitiffned  with  croBsea  and  single  names,  without 
KUTUAtues."— Camden:  Remains;  SuTTiames. 

•sfib-sig-na'-tion,  s.  [Lat  s^tbsignatio, 
IVom  siibsignaius,  pa.  par.  of  subsigTw  =  to 
snbsign  (q.v.).]  The  act  of  subscribing  or 
writing  the  name  under  anything  for  attesta- 
tion. 

"  Tills  is  OB  good  aa  a  mbiiiffnat{mi  of  yonr  hand- 
writing, that  you  wisli  her  well,  and  are  enamoured 
of  her.*— ^lellan:  Hon  Quixote,  vol.  iv. 


siib-sisf ,  v.L  &  t.  [Fr.  subsister^  ftom  Laf; 
subsiMoi=to  stand  still,  to  stay,  to  abiite: 
gub  =  under,  and  sisto  =  to  make  to  stand,  to 
stand,  from  sto  =  to  stand ;  Spw  &  IPorL  su6- 
sister;  Ital.  sussistert.} 
A*  Intranvitive : 

1.  To  exist;  to  have  continued  cxtsteace; 
to  be. 

"  So  Ions  aa  brain  and  heart 
H»Te  faculty  by  nature  to  iubsM.'* 

i^ahetp. ,'  Somml  ISA. 

2.  To  continue ;  to  abide ;  to  retaia  tSM 
present  state  or  couditiou ;  to  remaiu. 

t  "Still  «wAsi<«ifV 

Under  yottr  ereat  oomnnuid." 

Shakesp. :  OorMmnma,  lb  ft. 

3.  To  hare  means  of  living;  to  In  mb&b- 
toiued  or  supported ;  to  live. 

"  Hew  And  the  myrtade  .  .  . 
Sme  Busteuauei,  or  wkeie  tubaitt  ikry  umrf 
Covfptr  :  Tmtk^  T.  Tft. 

*4.  To  inhere  ;  to  liave  existence  by  meHDa 
of  something  else. 

"  For  the  one  Qod  being  the  nipreine  moctairKle,  tt 
[theocracyj  aubsi$ted  iu  tlte  wurahip  of  tliat  tied  aXtms.* 
—  Warburton  :  Oiriiu  Legation,  bit.  v.,  |  & 

*  B.  TratiM. :  To  feed,  to  maintain,  to  en^ 
port. 

stib-sisf -f n9e,  *  stib-siBt'-en-9^,  s.  {Ft. 

subsistence,  from  Lat.  subsistentiaf  from  eulh 
sistens,  pr.  par.  of  subsisto  =  to  subisist  (q.v^] 

*  1,  Real  being ;  existence. 

"  Euery  person  hath  his  owiie  anbxisteTKe,  vhlcb  nO 
other  besides  bath."— ^ooftifr.-  Mcciea.  FolUi«t  bk.  V* 

*  2.  Continuance ;  continued  life. 

3.  That  which  furnishes  support  to  aninud 
life;  means  of  support;  support,  livelihood. 

"  By  the  means  of  subsistence,  I  understAiid  not  the 
means  of  suiwifluons  gr»til1catioii8  ;  but  that  |>reseui 
coujpeLeucy  which  every  iiidividuai  must  possess  ia 
onler  to  be  iu  a  caimcity  to  derive  a  aup^>ort  fruui  liiB 
industry  in  tlie  proper  business  of  hiscamug." — /iiehop 
Uiirtley  :  SerTnons,  vol.  iii.,  ser.  25. 

4.  The  state  of  being  subsistent  or  Inherent 
in  something  else  ;  inhei-ence. 

*  5.  Anything  that  exists  or  has  existenoe. 

"We  know  an  little  how  tlie  union  ia  dissolved,  that 
Is  tlie  chain  of  these  ditTering  siibsislenciea  that  conw 
pound  us,  us  bow  it  first  couiiuenced." — <3lanitiU, 

siib-sist'-ent,  a.  [Lat.  subsistetis,  pr.  par.  oi 
eiibsisto  ='to  sub.fist  (q.v.).] 

1.  Having  existence  or  real  being ;  existing 

"Such  aa  deny  there  are  spirits  aubnstent  wittaeot 
bodies,  will  with  mure  difCicuity  afQrni  tlie  seiiarateA 
exiatitnce  of  their  own." — Brottnia:  VtUgar  £rro*tn, 
bk.  i.,  ch.  X. 

2.  Inherent. 

"No  aensible  qnalittes,  aa  light,  and  eolear,  imA 
beat,  and  sound,  can  be  mbBisteut  in  the  bodies  tkeui- 
aelvM  absolutely  considered,  wiihuut  a  reUtiuu  to  obt 
eyes,  and  other  organs  of  Mun."—Betitlejf  :  Serman  2. 

stib'-s^l,s.  [Pi-ef.  £!{&-,  and  Sng.  saU,  s. 
(q.v.).]  The  under-soil;  the  bed  or  stratnu 
of  earth  immediately  below  tlie  suiface-suil. 

subsoil -plough,  8.  A  form  of  pluti^ 
having  a  share  and  standard,  but  no  raoiiM- 
board.  It  follows  in  the  farrow  made  by  an 
ordinary  plough,  and  loosens  the  soil  te  an 
additional  depth  without  bringing  it  t9  ttie 
surface. 

Biib'-»6il,  v.t    [Subsoil,  s.] 

Jgric. :  To  employ  a  subsofl-pleugh  on ;  to 
enltivate  with  a  subsoil*pluugh. 

»  sfib-BO'-lar,  *  stib'-so-lar-S^,  a.    [Ppot 

sub-,  and  Eng.  solar,  8<Uary  (q.v.).!    Siluatod. 
or  being  under  the  sun  ;  ttfrrestrial. 

"  Tliereby  the  cauaee  and  effects  of  all 
Thingi  doue  upon  thla  subaolai-y  Inll." 

Bronte :  Paraphr,  upon  Si-^et,  L 

Stlb'-sta^e,  8.  [Pref.  8ub-,  and  Eng.  staga,  a4 
Microscopy:  A  subsidiary  apparatus  under- 
neath tlie  ordinary  Stage  (q.v.)  of  the  better 
class  microscopes,  capable  of  being  made  te 
approach  or  recede  by  rack-and-pinion  move- 
ment, with  centring  screws  and  fittings  for 
carrying  various  polarizing  and  illuniintttiug 
apparatus.  Its  purpose  is  tlie  precise  adjr4fit- 
ment  of  the  latter  to  the  object.  Occasion- 
ally it  is  fixed  to  a  swiujiing  arm  for  fui  tlMB" 
adjustment  in  azimuth,  when  it  is  called  a 
Ra^lial  or  Swinging  Substage. 

sub'-stan9e,  *  sub-staunce,  s.  [Fr.  eitb- 
stance,  from  Lat.  fiw6sto?t(i«  =  essence,  mate- 
rial,  substance,  from  sitbstans,  pr.  par.  of  sub' 
sto  =  to  stand  under,  to  exist:  sub  =  under, 
and  sto  =  to  stand.] 
I,  Ordinary  Language ; 
1,  Tliat  of  which  a  thing  consists  or  is 


©te,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pS^ 
or.  wore,  wqU,  work,  whd,  son ;  mute,  cub,  ciire,  unite,  cur,  rule,  fall;  try,  Syrian*    se,  ce  =  e;  ey  =  a;  q.u  =  kw. 


substance— substitute 
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made  «p ;  body,  toatter,  material ;  kind  or 
iliarafiter  of  matter. 

"  Ai  thin  of  sul»tanc9  an  the  air." 

ISwketp.  :  Romeo  A  JvUet,  U  4. 

2.  Tbat  which  ie  real ;  that  which  makes  a 
tiling  aetuMl ;  that  vrlik'h  cunstitittes  the 
thiBg  it«elf,  and  not  merely  a  vaiu  semUance 
or  imaginary  existence. 

"  He  iakee  falae  shadows  for  trae  suhstaneei." 

SAmkeap.  :  TUua  Andronlcut,  Hi.  2. 

•  3.  Anything  existing  by  iteelf ;  a  being. 

"That  11U1«  BecniDg  ttthttance.'     Bhaketp. :  Lsar,  1. 1. 

4.  I'he  most  important  elements  in  any 
existence ;  the  chanicteristic  constitnents 
•olUctirely ;  the  esBRiitial,  main,  or  material 
fart ;  the  eisence  ;  the  essential  Impoi't. 

"Their  [letterH]  told  intent,  teuoar  mid  mft'^trinr!*,'* 
Shnkesp.  :  2  Henry  IV.,  Iv.  t 

5.  Solidity,  firmness,  substantiality. 

6.  Body,  ftrength. 

7.  Goods ;  material  means  and  resources ; 
^chee,  wealtli,  resources,  property. 

"  Thy  ettf>stanre  .  .  . 
CuiDot  ainoQDt  unto  a  huuOi'ed  lunrkB.' 

Sluikeip. :  Comedy  qf  Errort,  i  L 
n.  TeclmicaJly : 
1 1.  Bot. :  Texture.    (LindJey.) 

2.  Philos.  :  Tliat  which  is  and  abides  (Cok- 
ridge:  Aitls  tn  lieJlectioTi,  p.  6)  ns  distin- 
gaished  from  aceident,  wliiuh  has  no  existence 
of  itself,  and  is  essentially  mutable.  The  de- 
rivation of  the  word  in  this  sense  is,  accord- 
ing to  Augustine  (de  Trinitate,  vii.  4)  from  the 
I^tin  sitbsl<tere,  and  so  =  that  which  sulisist-s 
of  or  by  itself;  Loclie  jirefers  to  connect  it 
witli  the  Lat.  svbsto  ~  to  stand  uniler,  to 
Biipiinrt,  to  uphold,  and  says  (Human.  Under., 
bk.  ii.,  ch.  xxiii.,  §  2) :  "  The  idea,  th*^ii,  to  wliich 
we  give  tlie  name  of  substance,  being  nothing 
but  tlie  supposed  but  unknown  support  of 
these  qualities  [accidents]  we  find  existing, 
which  we  imagine  cannot  subsist  without 
something  to  support  tlieiu,  we  call  that  sup- 
port substantia,  which,  accoiding  to  tlie  true 
import  of  tlie  word  is  in  plain  English  [some- 
tjijng]  standing  under  and  upholding." 

The  first  idea  of  substance  is  probably 
derived  from  the  consciousness  of  self — the 
conviction  gained  by  expeiience  that,  while 
sensations,  thimghts,  and  purposes  are  con- 
tinnously  changing,  the  Ego  constantly  re- 
mains the  same,  Obsprvation  teaches  ua 
tbat  bodies  external  to  us  remain  the  sam^e  as 
to  quantity  or  extension,  though  their  colour 
and  figure,  their  state  of  motion  or  of  rest 
may  be  changed.  But  as  every  power  and 
property  of  a  thing,  eveiy  mode  in  whieli  it 
atfocts  a  sentient  being,  is  an  accident,  and  all 
these  accidents  may  he  cither  actually  or 
mentally  abstiticte<),  the  question  arisei, 
TPhat  is  left  after  all  the  accidents  are  thus 
abstracted ?— What  is  the  substance?  To 
meet  tlie  difficulty,  it  was  assumed  that  every- 
thing pfinsessfiK,  iKsides  its  accidents,  an  un- 
knomi  sutisti-atum  on  which  thene  acrideiits 
leat,  or  in  which  they  inhere.  Locke,  without 
departing  from  the  knowable,  placed  the 
Bvostance  of  an  object  in  some  essential  or 
ftindainental  quAlity,  the  presence  of  whl<;h 
■laintitined,  while  ita  removal  destroyed,  the 
klentity  of  the  objert  IEbsekce,  s.,  II.  1.] ; 
an«l  Fichte  tiiftde  it  consint  in  a  synthesis  of 
attributes;  holding  that  these,  nynthetieally 
vaited,  gavo  substance,  whilst  substance 
^uilyied  gave  attributes. 

*  When  we  Hiienk  ef  tubrtnne»,  we  mean  onlj  what 
pvrsJs  ■  ur  alilJaH  iij  t]iiie,  and  we  contrast  the  penna 
Bcitt  with  the  cliRntreB  of  it*  iihasea.  But  the  tub- 
atttiux  is  not  a  avimrate  thiiip  uver  and  al>ove  Ita 
mndefl  or  ni:tnlfeiitH,tii;>npi,  It  la  Bhiiply  that  change 
oraJtuntlun  OHnr.ut  )m  uuderst'tod  tsxrept  in  reference 
to  euiuethin;  jiernianent.  It  la  easy,  then,  to  say. 
that  BubttttncM  in  a  fiction  ef  bhonght.  KKnt's  re;>Iy 
to  ttiat  charge  is.  that  to  treat  successive  Bensntioiia 
OS  having  one  source  coinnion  to  them  (what  ite  niunt 
coustatitTy  do  tn  uur  exi<erienc«),  implies,  as  a  ground 
0(  iLii  pusxihility.  an  identity  or  |  ersistency  hi  the 
•onHcionsiiesi  whicli  serves  ns  the  comnion  vehicle  of 
the  eucctiaKive  feelings.  Unless  thought  enrnlletl  this 
peraietent,  iteriutinent  bnckcrunnd,  it  would  be  iinpoe- 
nblefur  us  to  realliM!  the  relations  in  tinin  known  ns 
mcL-esaion  and  uiiuuitaueity."—  WaUcu-e :  Kant,  p.  175 

3.  Theol.:  Essence,  nature,  being.  Used 
i^iecially  of  the  Three  Persons  in  the  Godhead, 
who  are  said  to  be  the  s^nne  in  substance,  i.e., 
to  possess  one  common  essence. 

IT  Principle  o/snbstance : 

Philos. :  The  law  of  the  human  mind  by 
■which  every  quality  or  mode  of  being  is  re- 
ferred to  a  substance. 

*  8iib'-stan9e,  v.t  [Substance,  s.)  To  fur- 
nish or  endow  with  substance  or  property ;  to 
enrich. 

"  Subttnticed  wlUi  inch  a  precfooe  deal  of  well-got 
ti'eaaure."         Chainnan:  Vomer;  Oilytieyiv. 


*  siib'-Stan^e-l£s3»  a.  [Eng.  s^Cbstance; 
'less.']  Uaviug  no  substance  ;  unsubstantial, 
empty. 

"  Thns  aihitaficelett  thy  state." 

Coleridge :  Human  Life. 

*sii'b'-Stant,  a.   [laA.  substaiis.}   Substantial. 

stib-st&n'-tl-a  (ti  as  sl^,  «.  [Lat]  Ulti- 
mate  substance  upon  which  the  properties  of 
matter  rest.    [Substance,  a.,  II.  2.) 

sfib-Bt^'-tl^l  (ti  as  sh),  *  sab-stan-oi- 
allt  a.  &  *.     [Fr.  aubstantiel,  from  Lat.  svb- 
Btantialia,  from  aubttantia  —  substance  (q.T.)-] 
£k*  As  adjtetive : 

h  Heal ;  actually  existing. 

*'  To  rive  tliee  hei»ff  I  lent 
0\it  of  IDT  side  to  theu,  nearest  my  heart, 
kubttantial  life."  Milton :  P.  I.,  iv.  4U. 

3.  Real,  true ;  not  seeming  or  imaginary ; 
not  illusive. 

"A  dream 
T«o  fhitterin^-sweet  to  be  lubttanttal." 

Shitkeap. :  HoTtue  *  Juliet,  IL  S. 

8.  Corporeal,  material. 

"Host  ponderous  and  tttbutatitiat  thingB." 

Shukeip. :  Ueuture/or  ileuMure,  Hi.  2. 

4.  Having  firm  or  good  substance  ;  strong, 
solid,  stout :  as,  substantiai  cluth,  a  substan- 
Uai  meal. 

6.  Firm,  strong, 

*'  The  Cliristinn  faith,  for  whose  aiibBtantial  plaiiting, 
St,  Augustine  from  Roni^  wmb  to  thin  island  sent." 
Drayton :  Pu/y-Olbion,  b.  2A. 

6.  Possessed  of  considerable  substance, 
wealth,  or  property ;  fairly  wealthy ;  reapon- 
sible. 

"He  had  .  .  .  merely  inquired  whether  they  were 
tubstantial  citizens."— jt/ucuufaj/ ;  Uist.  £ng.,  ch.  xv. 

7.  Vital,  importiint. 

"  Chrlstes  church  can  never  erre  in  any  aubstanciall 
point."— iSir  ?'.  Alore  :   Wnrkex.  p.  1C3. 

8.  Of  considerable  amouut:  as,  s^ibstantial 
damages. 

B.  As  snbst.  (PL):  Essential  parts.  [Sub- 
stantia li  a.] 

"Although  a  custom  Introdnced  agninst  the  tub' 
staiitidln  of  an  at>pea]  be  not  valid,  as  that  it  should 
not  l>e  apiwnled  to  a  sui>erior  but  to  an  Inferior  Judge, 
yet  a  custom  uiaybeintvodiiccdiigainBt  theaccideutuls 
of  ail  appeal." — Ayliffe:  Parergon. 

oiili-sta,n-tl-a'-li-a  (ti  as  slii),  s.  pi.    [Lat. 

neut.  pi.  Ql  suhsiantialis  =^  substantial  (q.v.).] 

Scots  Law :  ITiose  parts  of  a  deed  which  are 

essential  to  its  validity  as  a  formal  instrn- 

Uient 

stlb-stSji-ti-&l'-l-tj^  (ti  as  shiX  &  [Eng. 
substAintlal;  -ityJ] 

1.  Tlie  quality  or  state  of  being  substantial, 
or  of  having  real  existence ;  reality. 

"The  moral  nttrlhutes  of  the  Deity,  and  the  tub- 
gtan'iitlitf/  of  the  BuuL"— IKartorfen  ;  Setingbml^a 
Pbilotophu,  let  3. 

2.  Corporeity,  materiality. 

"  The  Botil  Is  a  stmnser  to  snuh  gross  e>ibsti»ntitaiiy, 
ftud  owns  uuthiug  of  ui%m."'-Glantill :  Scepae,  eh.  ir. 

3.  Firmness,  strength,  solidity. 

"  Many  of  the  lower  animals  build  themselves  dwelt- 
lags  that  exoel  in  subHuntt'ilICi/  .  .  .  the  h«ts  or 
hovels  of  uieu."— Ziirictetf^ ;  Jliiid  in  the  Laieer  Ani- 
malt,  i  lia 

fsiib-8t£in'-tial-izo  (ti  am  sh),  v.t.  [Eng. 
substantial ;  -ize.]    To  render  substantial. 

siib-st^ -tial-1^  (ti  as  8h),  *  snb~stan- 

cial-ly*  adv.     [£ng.  substantiaJ;  -ly.] 

1.  In  a  substantial  manner  ;  in  manner  of  a 
substance;  with  reality  of  existence. 

"  In  BiiD  all  his  Father  shone 
Aite<ant/«ny  expressed"       miton:  P.  L..  lit.  14tt. 

2.  In  a  substantial  manner ;  strongly, 
solidly. 

"  And,  in  one  part,  a  minster  with  Ita  tower 
BubttmitiaUy  expressed— a  place  for  bell 
Or  eleck  to  toll  irom  !" 

Wordvworth  :  ititeeUanema  Sonnstt. 

3.  Truly,  really  ;  not  falsely  or  hypocriti- 
cally. 

"  The  laws  of  this  rellgloQ  would  make  men,  if  they 
would  truly  observe  tlieiii.  sitbBtitntlailn  Tallgious  t(>- 
wards  Qud,  chaste,  and  i^\Xi^\fiXb."—TillotBon. 

*4.  Strongly,  vigorously,  firmly. 

"Charles,  haityiige  thus  the  rule  and  gouemaunce, 
mlyd  it  well  and  tubstu,iu:lally."~Fubyan :  Chronyclo, 
oh.  cxlv. 

5.  In  substance ;  in  the  main  ;  essentially ; 
by  including  the  material  or  essential  part. 

"That  which  fa  created,  helng  soppmsed  to  diflTer 
essentially  or  eubstnntitiHi/,  frum  that  which  le  nn- 
crcated,"— 0((dwor(ft.'  InteU.  SyxteTn,  jj.  600. 

6.  With  a  competence  of  goods  or  substance. 

siib-st^n'-tial-ness  (ti  as  sh),  s.  [Eng. 
substantial;  -nesa.]    Tlie  quality  or  state  of 


being  substantial ;    subartantiahty,  strength, 
firmness,  solidity. 

"In  degree  ns  in  gubstanti'Ufiets  (the  ioBiqv^  next 
above  the  dorlqne.  sui^talning  tlie  tliird.  and  adaiulsg 
the  Bccuud  eloiy. "—Jieliquiis  iyoUaniaruB,  p.  Si, 

siib-stSji'-tials  (ti  as  sh),  s.  pi.    [Substjlk- 

TIAL,  B.] 

flri&b-st&n'-ti-ato  (tl  as  shi),  v.t.     [Bag. 

titbstance;  -iate.] 

*  1.  To  give  substance  or  reality  to ;  i» 
make  to  exint ;  to  niaUc  real  or  actual. 

"He  would  not  embitter  their  enjhyuients,  b«t  fa» 
would  iwecteu  and  subtantiatu  thuui,  hy  giving  tlmift 
A  better  fuuuUntion."— A*»ox  .*  IVorkt,  vol.  vi.,  ser.  A. 

2.  To  establish  by  proof  or  competent  evl'- 
deuce  ;  to  prove,  to  verify  ;  to  make  good. 

"Tlie  evidence  of  the  most  Infamous  of  miuihiad 
was  ready  to  substantiate  every  oiinrge."— ilacaulaaf ' 
Jiitt.  Eng.,  ch.  vi. 

8iib-8ta.n-ti-a'-tion  (tias  shif)*  »-  [St;B- 
sTANTiATE.}  Tlie  act  of  substantia  ting  or 
proving ;  proof,  evidence. 

sub'-stan-ti-val,  a.  [Eng.  sxCbstantit-ie);  -otj 
Pertaining  to  or  of  the  nature  of  a  substan- 
tive :  as,  the  siihstantival  use  of  a  word. 

siib'-atan-tivc,  *  sub-stan-tii;  *sub- 
Stan-tyf,  a.  &  s.     [Fr.  substantif,  from  Lat 
siibstantlvas  ■=  ^elf-existent ;  Sp.  subsianiivo.} 
A,  As  adjective: 

1.  Betokening  or  expressing  existence  :  io, 
the  sxibstvLntlve  verb  to  be. 

*  2.  Depending  on  itself;  independent, 

"He  considered  how  sufflcient  and  iubstanllve  tbta 
land  wiis  to  iiiaintHin  itself,  without  any  aid  <tf  t2ie 
loreignur."— Bt(co/t, 

*  3.  Solid,  enduring,  firm,  substantial 
IS.  As  substantive : 

Gram.  :  A  noun  ;  the  part  of  speech  wbicb 
expresses  snmething  that  exists,  either  mate- 
rial or  imiuiiterial. 

"  £■■  y  noun  which  in  conjunction  with  a  verb 
miikes  IL  coiiipleat  sentence  ...  is  called  a  subttau- 
iivc." — Wilkitis  :  Jiual  ClitirtiLter,  pt.  iii.,  ch,  i. 

substantive-colours,  s.  pi. 

Dyeing:  Colours  which,  in  the  process  of 
dyeing,  remain  fixed  or  permanent  without 
the  intervention  of  other  substances,  as  dis- 
tingiiislied  fi'om  adjective  colours,  which 
require  the  aid  uf  morduuts  to  fix  them. 

*  S^b'-Stan-tivc,  v.t.  [Substantive,  a.]  To 
conrert  into  or  use  as  a  .sulistantive. 

"  The  word  ...  Is  not  a  d]minuti>'«,  ne  some  have 
conceived,  hut  an  adjective  tubttantiv'd.''—C'udwenk  t 
Jntell.  System,  p.  2S4. 

siib'-Stan-tlve-lS^,  adv.  [Eng.  snbstmKtiiM ; 
■ly.] 

*  1.  Ord.  Lang. :  In  substance ;  essentially, 
substantially  ;  in  reality. 

2.  Gram. :  In  manner  of  a  substantive ;  as  a 
substantive  or  noun. 

"  Jtfereover  it  le  to  !«  observ'd,  that  the  penewU 
pronoHiui.  and  any  of  the  lest  beiug  us'd  stibntaniiw^if, 
are  capable  of  number  and  case." — WUMtta:  iSeal 
Charaeter,  pt.  ill.,  ch.  IL 

*  8iib'-8t9Jl-tive-ness,  e.  [Eng.  substfmtim; 
-neu.]    The  quality  ur  stale  of  beias   nb* 

stantive. 

sub-ster'-n^l,  a.  [Lat  rub  =  under,  osd 
sttrnum  =  the  breast-Uune.] 

Aiiat. :  Situated  or  being  under  Uie  steraQmi 
as,  the  substernal  lymphatics. 

Silb'-Stile,  5.      [SUBSTYLS.] 

aiib'-sti-'tnte,  * sub-sty-tute,  vu    [Sqd- 

BTITUTE,  ((.] 

1.  To  put  one  in  the  place  of  another;  to 

put  in  exclinnge. 

"Keject  him,  leathedArlten  all  theflscic. 
And  tubtlitule  another  f luin  thy  ctiick. 

Drifden  -  Virtfil;  {iaorgiei^  890k 

*  2.  To  invest  or  appoint  with  delegated 
power. 

"  But  who  is  Bubgntutod  'gn-fost  the  French, 
I  have  uo  certain  no'  it-e." 

ShtikoBp,  :  a  Henry  /T.,  L  a 

silb-Sti-tute,  o.  &  8.  [Fr.  nt&s£i£uf  =  sub- 
stitute, from  Lat.  ^ibstitutus,  pa.  i)ar.  of  suXh 
stituo  =  \x)  lay  under,  to  put  instead  of:  sub 
=  under,  and  s(ft(iio  =  to  place;  Sp.  &  Port. 
tubstittUo ;  Ital.  sustituto.^ 

*  A^  As  adj. :  Substituted ;  put  In  place  of 
another. 

"It  may  well  happen  that  this  pope  may  be  depose^, 
end  another  tiibntUute  in  bis  Himo,'—^ir  T.  Morot 
Worket,  p.  1,427. 


b^  b63^;  p6iit,  Jd^l;  cat,  geil,  chorus,  9liin,  benQh;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a^;  expect,  Xenophoc,  e:^ist.   -£ng. 
-oiaJL  -tian  =  sban.    -tion,  -aion  =  shun ;  -tion,  -§ion  =  zhun.    -cious,  -tious,  -sious  =  shu^.     ble,  -die,  &c.  =  b^l*  <3^ 
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substitution-  subtorfluent 


S.  As  substantive : 

1.  A  i.ierson  put  in  the  place  of  another  to 
answer  the  same  purpose ;  one  who  acts  for 
anotlier ;  one  who  takes  the  place  of  another. 

2.  Something  put  in  the  place  ofnnother; 
one  thing  serving  the  purpose  of  another. 

""  Mniiner  la  all  in  all,  whate'er  is  writ, 
Tlie  substitute  lor  geuiua,  3irii.-.e  and  wit," 

Cowp^r  :  Table  Talk.  548. 

sftVsti-tn'-tlon,    *  sub-sti-tu-ci-on,  s. 

[Fr.,  fruni  Lat.  substitutloiieui,  aocns.  of  sitft- 
atUutio,  from  su.6s(iiu(us  =  substitute  (q. v.); 
8p.  siifistiiucion;  W^X-siLstltuzioiiSfSOSlituzion^.] 
L  Ordinary  Lnngiuige : 

1,  The  act  of  subsiituting  or  putting  one 
pei-sitn  or  thing  in  the  place  of  anotlier  to 
serve  the  same  purpose. 

"  The  Rn.bbiii  ot  tliu  Jews  who  lircd  since  the  dis- 
persion of  tlie  imtioii,  thought  all  would  be  well  il  lor 
tutetivr  deities  they  substiLuteil  tutelar  iiiigeR  From 
tliid  tuliUitutiim  the  system  whiuh  I  have  dcaci'ibed 
BToae. "— a/».  llordey  :  Aifm-jnt,  voL  ii.,  ser,  23. 

2.  The  state  nf  being  suWstiluted  or  put 
In  the  place  of  another  to  serve  the  same 
purpose. 

*3.  The  office  of  a  substitute;  delegated 
authority. 

•■  He  did  believo 
He  waa  the  duko  from  xubstiiution, 
Ami  executiujf  tli'  outward  face  of  rovalty." 

SJusJcesp.  :  Tamfiest,  L  t, 

n.  Technically: 

L  Alg. :  The  operation  of  putting  one 
quantity  in  place  of  another,  to  which  it  is 
equal,  but  diflereiitly  expressed. 

2.  Chem. :  A  term  denotiitg  the  replacing  of 
one  element  or  group  of  elements  for  another. 
It  is  the  great  agent,  and  covera  nearly  the 
whole  field  of  chemical  change,  and  is  always 
attended  witli  some  alteration  of  pniperties  in 
the  compound,  the  altei-ation  increasing  with 
the  amount  of  the  substitution.  (1)  When 
chloi'iue  replaces  hydrogen  in  marsh  gas,  form- 
ing hydrocliloric  acid  and  methylic  chloride, 
CH4  +  CI2  =  HCl  +  CHaCl.  (2)  When  an  al- 
cohol radic'-al  replaces  chlorine,  as  in  triclilo- 
ride  of  phosphorus,  3Zn;C2H=i>3  +  2PCI3  = 
SZnCl-2  +  2Pj,C2Hg>..  (3)  A  l^sylous  or  chlor- 
ous radical  in  replaced  one  for  the  other,  as 
when  nitrate  of  silver  is  deonmi'osed  by 
chloride  of  sodium,  AgNoa  +  NaCl  =  NaNos 
+  AgCl.  (4)  When  hydiogen  is  replaced  by 
an  alcohol  radical,  as  in  tlie  c-ase  of  acting  on 
ammonia  with  iodide  of  ethyl,  H;jN  -t-  C2H5I 
=  HI  +  *^2H6  >  N.    (See  Salts,  Equivalents.) 

3.  Gram. :  Syllepsis  (q-v.). 

4.  Law : 

(1)  Civil  Law :  A  conditional  appointment 
of  an  lieir. 

(2)  Scots  Jjiw:  The  enumeration  or  designa- 
tion of  the  heirs  in  a  settlement  of  property. 

5.  Theol.:  The  doctrine  that  in  the  Ciuci- 
fixion  Clirist  was  divinely  substituted  for,  or 
took  the  place  of,  the  elect  [Calvinism],  or  of 
all  mankind  [Arminianism],  oheying  the  law 
til  their  stead,  suffering  the  penalty,  expiating 
their  sins,  and  proi-uring  for  them  salvation. 
[Atonement.]  Used  also  of  the  principle  in- 
volved in  tlie  bloody  sacrifices  of  the  Jewish 
economy  (in  which  the  animals  were  types  of 
Christ),  and  in  a  still  wider  sense  of  the 
otleiingof  the  lower  animids  in  the  place  of 
men,  and  of  unidondy  in  the  place  of  bloody 
aatjri flees  in  ethnic  relijiioiis.  [Sacrifice,  s., 
II.  1.  (4).J 

•  siib-sti-tu'-tion-al,  a.  [Eng.  substitution; 
-al.]  Pertiiining  to  or  implying  substitution  ; 
supplying  the  place  of  another. 

•  Sub-Gla-tu'-tion-al-ly.  adi\  [En?,  siib- 
j  stitutional  ;  -ly.)  In  a  substitutional  manner  ; 
f  by  way  of  substitution, 

]      •  siib-sti-tu'-tion-ar-^,  a.    [Eng.  substi- 
tvtio}i;  -ary.\    Pei-taiuing  to  or  making  sub- 
I  stitution ;  substitutioiiaL 

•SUb'-Sti-tU-tlve,  a.  [Eng.  si<bfitUut(e)  ; 
-ive.\  Making  sub.stitution  ;  tending  to  aft'uni 
or  pi-ovide  substiLution ;  capable  of  being 
substituted. 

"TheBambsiitwiee  particles,  which  serve  to  supi-ly 
the  ruuiii  <ii  wmie  MjuteiiLt-  or  complex  |iart  of  it,  are 
stileJ  iiiterjirctiuus."— U'c^A^n*.'  Jieal  Cliaracter,  \it, 
iii.,  cb.  ii. 

•  siib'-sti-tn-tor-y,  a.  [Eng.  sitbstitut(e) ; 
-ory.]  Substituttoual  ;  capaide  of  being  sub- 
stitnfed  for  another. 

"  A  few  remarks  00  the  prnpnsed  cultivation  of  to- 
bfuxxi  a;  "lie  01  thf-  siU>stit<U(trff  cro|)S  for  wbt^t,  ia"— 
£Ju>.  Feb.  26,  1487. 


*  8Ub-str^t',  v.t.  [Formed  from  sub  =  under, 
and  tratw  —  to  draw,  on  an  enoueous  supposed 
analogy  with  abstract  (q.v.).] 

1.  To  subtract. 

"Whatsoever  time  and  attend.inco  we  bestow  npon 
one  thiuy,  wc  must  ueeesBanly  tultstracttcuuxanotiiar. 
— jJcj«  ;  Christiiin  Life,  yt.  L,  ch.  Iv. 

2.  To  withdraw. 

"  SubiUracting  his  gracious  direction  and  aaalatanc©, 
ho  giveth  them  over  to  thoir  owu  liearla'  luata.  — 
Sarfow:  Sermoiu,  vuL  iii..  ser.  16. 

*  siib-strac'-tion,  s.  [Sdbstract.]  Subtrac- 
tion.   (Now  only  ia  vulgar  use.) 

'•  I  cannot  call  this  yiece  Tally's  uor  my  own,  beln? 
mucli  altered  iiut  ualy  by  tlie  chaiiLje  of  the  atyle,.but 
by  additluu  aud  su'jutractiotu" — Deitham. 

*  sub-8trac'-t6r,  s.  [Eng.  s>ibstract;  -fyr,} 
One  who  subtracts;  a  subtracter;  hence,  a 
detractor,  a  slanderer. 

"  They  are  acouiidrels  and  Kitbitr(Ktora  that  say  so  ol 
tiiix."—tihakeii>. :  Twelfth  Sight,  L  3. 

*  siib'  -  strate,  &.  [SuBsxaATE,  v.]  A  sub- 
stratum (q.v.). 

*  siib-strate',  v.t.  [Lat.  suftrfroius,  pa,  par. 
of  subatenu):  sub  =  under,  and  steriw  =  to 
strew.]    To  strew  or  lay  uuder  something. 

"  Tlie  melted  filass  being  auppurted  by  the  aubalrated 
Eauil." —Qayle  :  Workt,  iL  2^2. 

sub-stra'-tum  (pi.  siib-stra'-t^),  s.  [Lat., 
neut.  sing,  of  substratits,  pa.  par.  of  su&sferno.] 
(Substrate,  v.] 

I.  Ordinary  Langiiaqt: 

1.  Lit. :  That  which  is  laid  or  spread  under ; 
that  which  underlies  something ;  specif.,  a 
stratum  of  earth  lying  under  auother ;  sub- 
soil. 

t  2.  Fig.:  That  which  underlies  anything: 
as,  'J  here  is  a  substratum  of  truth  in  the  state- 
ment. 

IL  PhUos. :  The  same  as  Substance,  II.  2. 

"That  which  manifests  its  qualities— iu other  wordn. 
that  111  which  tile  a^iiieariut;  causes  itiliere,  that  to 
which  they  belong— is  culled  their  suhject,  or  8ub- 
Btanue,  or  substratum.''— Hamtiton:  Jletaphi/ticS  (ed. 
Hansel),  i.  137. 

*SUb-struct',  «.(.  [Subst RUCTION.]  To  build 
beneath ;  to  lay  as  the  foundation  ot 

*  siib-steuc'-tion,  s.  [Lat.  substmctio,  from 
substritctus,  pa.  par.  of  sulistriio  =  to  build 
imder:  sit&  =  under,  and  s(ruo  =  to  build.] 
An  underbuilding;  a  mass  of  building  under 
another;  a  foundation. 

"To  found  our  habitation  firmly,  examine  the  hed 
of  earth  upuii  which  we  build,  and  then  the  under- 
filUiiifa.  or  tubserui-iiott,  a»  the  uucleiLU  called  it."— 
Wolloii:  lieiiuiiiii,  p.  17. 

sub-struc'-ture,  ».  fPref.  sub-,  and  Eng. 
strJictare{q.v.).2  Anunderstructure ;  aiounda- 
tiun. 

"  Being  adapted  in  modern  times  to  vartona  Qses, 
for  exauiitle,  as  the  substructure  of  a  wind-mill."— 
Longfellow :  Akalelon  in  Armour,    (liibrod.) 

sub  -  sty'  -  lar,  *  sub  -  sti'  -  lar,  a.  [Eng. 
substyKfi);  -ar.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  sub- 
style  ;  consisting  of  the  substyle. 

substylar-line,  *  substilar-line,  s. 

Dialling:  A  right  line  on  which  the  gnomon 
or  style  is  erected  at  right  angles  with  the 
plane. 

"  Erect  the  style  perpendicularly  over  the  substUar 
line.  soHR  CO  make  nu  luijfle  with  the  dial-plane  equal 
to  the  elevation  ol  tlie  pole  ol  your  place," — Moxon: 
ilech.  Exercises. 

siib'- Style,  ».  [Pref.  sub-,  and  Eng.  style 
(q.v.).] 

DiiilUng:  The  line  on  which  the  style  or 
gnomon  stands,  formed  by  the  iutersectum  of 
the  plane  of  the  dial  with  the  plane  which 
passes  through  the  gnomon. 

•sub-sul'-tive,  a.     [Lat.  subsitHum,  sup.  of 

s^ihaiUo  =■  to  leap  up:  s(i6  =  under,  and  salio 

■=.  to  lea|t.]  Miiving  by sudilon  leaps  or  starts ; 

bounding  ;  having  a  spasmodic  character. 

"  The  earth,  I  was  tiild,  moved  up  and  down  like  the 

br-lUu^;  of  a  put:  .  .  .  thin  sort  of  xi«&i'//e/i;e  tnotiuii  is 

ever  iiccoiinted  the  most  dangerous. '—Zfis/M/J  £a7-A:«^tf.- 

LeiUirSi  p.  147. 

*  Siib-siilt'-dr-i-li^,  adv.  [Eng.  subsniUory ; 
•ly.]  In  a  suhsultory  ur  bounding  manner; 
by  leaps  ;  by  tits  and  starts. 

"  The  apiri ts  spread  even,  and  move  nnt  snbsuJtnrllii ; 
for  that  will  make  the  parts  close  and  pliant."— ^otwt.' 
Jfat.  m^t.,  §  3J6. 

*  sub  -  suit'- or -y-,  o.  [Subsultive.]  Sub- 
sultive,  si>asmodic. 

"  Flipmnny  opposed  to  solemnity,  the  nthniltftv}/  to 
the  contiiinoiiH,  tlifneare  the  two  frecjueiit extremities 
to  which  the  Frencti  uinnuer  betrays  lueu." — Ua  Qaiu- 
cey :  Works,  x.  1U7. 


stib-siir-t&a,  s,  [Mod.  Latfft'om  Lnt.  mClh 
sultus,  pa.  par.  of  «ti/8i/io. J    [Subsultive.) 

Patliol. :  Leaping,  twitching.  U-'.ed  chiefly 
of  a  spasmodic  or  clonic  convulsion,  percep- 
tible mainly  in  the  tendons  of  the  wrist.  In  a 
more  general  sense  it  is  applierl  to  all  in- 
voluntary twitching  or  spasmodic  contraction 
of  muscular  parts.  Subsultus  is  often  a  preltida 
to  general  convulsions;  it  frequently  arisea 
during  the  course  of  continued  fevera,  and  ia 
generally  an  unfavoui-able  ayinptom. 

*sub-sume',  v.t.  [Lat.  »»&  =  under,  and 
samo  — to  take.]  To  include  under  a  more 
general  cln.ss  or  cntegory  ;  to  place  under,  and 
as  being  c(miprehended  in  a  wider  notion. 
"St.  Paul  cannot  name  that  word,  'fllunera,'  but 
must  straiglit  subnatne  in  a  parenthesis,  'ul  wliom  I 
am  the  chief."  "—Uummoiid  :  IVorks.  Ir.  61.4. 

siib-suinp'-tion  (p  silent),  s.  [Lat  suh=a 
under,  and  siimptio  =a  taliiug.] 

1.  The  act  of  subsuniing ;  the  act  of  Inf 
eluding  under  something  more  geiiiTal,  as  a 
particular  under  a  universal,  a  speciqs  under 
a  genus,  &c. 

2.  That  which  is  subsumed;  the  minor 
clanse  or  preudss  of  a  s.vUngisin, 

^  Subsiimption  of  the  libel: 

Scots  Law:  A  nari-ative  of  the  ollcged 
criminal  act,  which  must  specify  the  nnmner, 
place,  and  time  of  the  crime  libelled,  the 
person  injui'ed,  &c. 

*  siib-sump'-tive  (p  silent),  a.  [Sukjump- 
tion.]  Of  or  relating  to  a  subsuniptiou ;  of 
the  nature  of  a  subsuniptiou. 

siib'-tack,  s.    [Pref,  sub-,  and  Eng.  tack  (q.v.).] 
Scots  Law :  An  under-lease ;  a  lease  of  a 
farm  tenement,  &c.,  granted  by  the  principal 
tenant  or  leaseliolder. 

Sub-t3,n'-gent,  e.  [Pref.  sub-,  and  Eng.  to». 
gentlq.v.).] 

Conic  Sections :  That  part  of  an  axis  included 
between  the  pnints  in  which  a  tangent  cuts 
it  and  the  foot  of  the  ordinate  through  the 
point  of  contact.  The  subtangent  ami  sub- 
normal are  projections  of  the  tangent  and 
nnrmalupon  the  axis  on  which  they  are  taken, 
or  to  which  they  are  referred.  The  subtan- 
gent and  the  subnormal  form  the  hj]iothennsa 
of  a  right-angled  triangle,  whose  other  sides 
are  the  tangent  and  the  normal ;  lience  the 
square  of  the  oi'dlnatc  of  the  point  of  contact 
is  always  equal  to  the  product  of  the  aub- 
tangent  and  subnormal. 

*  siib-tar-tar'-e-an,  a.  [Pref  sub-,  and  Eng. 

Tartarean  (ii.v.).]  '  Situated,  being,  or  living 
under  Tartarus  ;  infernal. 

"  From  the  infernal  bowen 
luvokes  the Bable siOtiirdtreau  puwers." 

rojjc :  Homer;  Iliad  xlv.  S14 

*  stib-tec'-ta-Cle^  s.  [Lat.  subtectus,  pa.  par. 
of  subtego  =  to  cover  below.]  A  tabernacle,  a 
covering. 

"  This  is  true  Faith's  Intlre  mbtectncte." 

Dcivlet :  nUy  /tooUe,  p.  SO. 

*  s&b-teg-u-la'-ne-oiis,  a.     [Lat.  suhtegu^ 

laiieuii,  Irom  att/j  =  undei",  and  (egfw/fB  =  tiles, 
rtiof.J    Uuder  the  eaves  or  roof ;  within  doors. 

siib-ten'-ant,  s.  [Pref.  sub-,  and  Eng.  toiant 
(q.v,).]  All  under-tenant;  a  tenant  under  a 
tenant;  one  who  rents  a  house,  land,  4c., 
from  a  tenant. 

sub-tend',   v.t.     [Lat  subtendo,  from  su&  = 
under,  and  tendo  —  to  stretch.) 
Geom. :  To  extend  under  or  be  opposite  to, 

"  If  two  angles  <if  a  triangle  be  eifual  to  one  another, 
the  sideu  whiuh  subtend,  or  are  opposite  to  the  equAl 
an^len,  are  equal  to  one  B.authtii:"—t'aclid,  I.  C. 

*  sti.b-tensG',  s.  [Lat.  subtenstis,  pa.  par.  of 
saUendo  =  to  subtend  (q.v.).] 

Geom.  :  A  line  subtending  or  stretching 
acrdss  ;  a  chord  of  au  drc ;  a  line  or  angle  op- 
posite to  a  line  or  angle  spoken  of. 

"  All  equal  subtenne  (von  aay)  subtendfl  an  etitial 
periphery,  a  grwi-ter  a  greater,  and  a  lesaera  Icbs."— 
Darruw :  Alaflit,.natical  Lectures,  lect.  22. 

*SUb-tep'-id,  a.  [Pref.  sub-,  and  Eng.  tejAd 
(q.v.). J    Moderately  warm  ;  slightly  tepid. 

siib-ter-,  pref.  [Lat.]  A  Latin  preposition 
meaning  under,  and  used  in  composition  with 
much  the  same  force  as5it6. 

*  sub-ter'-flu-ent,  *  siib-ter'-flA-oiis,  a 

[Lat.  subterjlne'iis,  pr.  par.  of  suUterJlno  —  tO 
flow  under  :  subter  =■  under,  and  Jinn  =.to 
flow.]    Flowing  or  running  under  or  beneath. 


f&to,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;   we,  wet,  bere,  camel,  her,  there:  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pdt» 
or,  wore,  wolf;  work,  who,  soa:  mute,  cub,  eiire,  ^^te,  cur,  rule,  full;  try,  Syrian.    £e,  ce  =  ©;  ey  =  a:  qu  =  Uw* 
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B&b'-ter-fUge,  «.  [Fr.,  from  Low  Lat.  sub- 
ter/ugium^  fioni  Lat.  suUer/ngio  —  t*i  escai* 
secretly  :  stibter  =  undei-,  secretly,  and  /agio 
=  to  fly.l  That  to  which  a  peraon  resorte  tor 
escape  or  concealment;  a  sliift,  an  eva'^ion  ; 
an  aititice  em  ployed  to  escape  censure,  *i'  the 
force  of  au  argument,  or  bo  justify  opinions  or 
conduct 

"  This  pleA  the  king  conaMered  as  the  subUrfuffe  of 
a  vaukiuished  Ai&]}\xiaat."  —  MacaiUayi  Hiat.  £ng., 
GLh.  vi. 

S&l>-ter-po-§i'-tion,  •.  [Pret  sMbter-,  and 
Bug.  ■positi43n  (q.v.>."l 

1.  OnL  Lang. :  The  state  of  lying  or  being 
situated  uudci-  something  else. 

2.  Geol. :  Used  of  the  situation  of  a  stra- 
taiiii  lying  bctieath  and  presnmably  older  than 
anutlier  one.  Opposed  to  superposition  (q.v.)* 

*-Giib'-tSr-rane,  5.  [Subterranean.]  A  cave 
or  rociiii  under  ground. 

"Juscplius  uieiitloiis  vast  fufifrrranes  in  some  of  the 
hilU  ill  that  [lart  ui  Caiiniui  calleii  Giiiileti."—diryaiU .' 
AnaluttM  <if  Anciait  ilyihulogy,  ill.  AUiU 

*fiub-ter-raii'-e-^  ik     [Susterrakcous.] 

Bublerrunean. 

*'  To  set  down  here  the  gronndB  of  my  paiodoxical 
conjecture  nbuut  the  efiV'uu  ui  lut/tarranaal  ^(a  &u^ 
he^ti.''—BoyUi :   Worka,  iii.  G3. 

Bub-ter-ra'-ne-an,  sub-ter-ra'-ne-otis, 

a.  [Lat.  suhterraneiiSy  fiom  6-ub=: under,  and 
terra  =  the  earth  ;  Fr.  smtterrain  ;  Si'.  &  Port. 
subtei raiLeo ;  Ital.  sotteraneOf  sotterano.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  Being  or  lying  at  some  depth 
,inuier  the  surface  of  the  gruiuid ;   situated 

vithih  tlie  earth  or  underneatli  its  surliace. 

2,  Bot. :  Growing  under  the  earth. 
*  subterraneous-forest,  s. 

GeoL :  A  forest  beneath  the  surface  of  the 
ground.  It  may  be  recent  or  may  belong 
to  a  more  or  less  remote  geological  period. 

[DlRT-BED,   SlIBHARINE-FOBEiT.] 

•8ub-ter-ra'-ne-oGs-l3?,  adv.  [Eng.  sub- 
terraiLeovs ;  -ly.]  lu  a  subterraneous  manner ; 
hence,  secretly,  imperceptibly. 

•  Sub-ter-ran'-i-tjT,  s.  [Subterranean.]  A 

_  place  under  ground. 

"  We  cummoiily  consider  stUiterranitie*.  not  in  con- 
tenipliLtioii3bUtlicieiitly  reaitective  untu  the  creuLiun." 
—lii<»one:  Vulgar  Erroara,  bk.  ii.,  cb.  i. 

*Stib'-ter-ra-iijr.  o*  &«-    [Subterranean.] 
A.  As  adj.:  Subterranean,  underground. 


'"They  [luetalBl    are    wholly  ttibtm-rany ;   wliereas 
pliuita  are  part  aliuve  en.  "  ' 

Bacon  :  A'»t.  IliiL,  S  ooil. 


pliuita  are  part  aliuve  eoith,  aud  pare  uuiiLr  earth."— 


B.  As  subst. :  lliat  which  lies  or  is  under- 
gronnd, 

"  Wesee  that  In  tubferraniet  there  are,  ns  the  fathers 
of  their  lnb«9,  biiuutuiw  oucl  luervtuy,"  —  Bucuh  .' 
Jfut.  UiU.,  i  ia^. 

•Sub-ter-rene',  o.  [Lat.  stdjterremts,  from 
mlt  =  under,  and  terra  =  the  earth.]  Subter- 
nui&in. 

"The  earth  ia  full  of  tulttirene  firea."— fi'aiw/yi ; 

•  snb-ter-res'-tri-al,  a.  [Fref.  sub-,  and 
ling,  terrestrial  (q.v.J.]    Below  the  eaith. 


Bub'-tile  (or  as  sut'l),  *  8ub-tU»  *  sot-el, 
•  sot^il.  *  sot-Ue,  •  sub-tiU,  a.    [O.  Fr. 

sotU,  sotyl,  subtil,  from  Lat,  su^£i7i^=:  fine, 
tbin,  slender,  precise,  accurate,  subtle,  from 
£u&  =  under,  and  (e/a(ror  texla)  :=  a.  weU  ;  texo 
=■  ttt  weave ;  O.  Sp.  &  Fort,  subtil ;  Sp.  siitil ; 
lUl.  soltlle.^ 

1.  Tenuous,  thin;  not  dense  or  gross;  ex- 
tremely line. 

"  Aloft  the  nibtUe  aniibe?.ma  ehine." 

WurUeworta :  Evening  Walk, 

2.  Delicately  constructed  or  constituted ; 
ddicate,  line,  nice. 

"  More  tubtUe  web  Arachne  cannot  spin," 

Npeiiser:  f.  Q.,  II.  xil.  J7. 

*3.  Piercing,  acute,  sharp,  penetrating. 

**  PiiBS  we  the  slow  disease,  and  subiUe  pain. 
Which  our  weak  fraiuu  iit  destiii'd  to  mistain.* 

PHqt  :  Sfilomoii,  iii.  136. 

•  4.  Characterized  by  acuteness  of  mind  or 
Intellect;  shrewd,  sharp,  discerning. 

•  6.  Sly,  artful,  cunning,  crafty,  deceitful, 
treacherous. 

"Tliink  you  this  York 
Was  not  inceneerl  tiy  his  tttbtile  mother 
To  tauut  aud  scum  you  ?" 

UluLkai'-  ■■  Richard  ff/.,  iiL  1. 

^  In  senses  4  and  6  now  generally  spelt 
subtle  (q.v.). 


*  Sub'-tne-l^T  (or  as  sfif  1-ly),  adv,     [Eng. 

subtile ;  -ly.} 

\.  In  a  subtile  manner ;  finely;  nob  densely 
or  grossly. 

"The  opakeet  bfullei,  If  mhtUely  divided,  aa  metala 
dlasolved  in  ncld  meustruums,  beiwjiue  ijerieutiy  ttoita- 
pareu  t."— JVewiOH. 

2,  Cunningly,  artfully,  subtly. 

"  His  lord  wel  coude  he  pleseii  mbtiUy." 

CItaawr :  G.  T.,  C13. 

*Bub'-tile-ness  (or  aa  siitl-ness),  s.  [Eng. 
subtile;  -ness.\ 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  subtile  j 
thinness,  fineness,  rareness. 

"  I  propose  to  treat  of  tlie  eryiipelas  from  cholerlck 
blood,  wliiuli  allfccts  ouly  tliu  uutwaiti  luirLa,  none 
of  which  eucapes  its  teuuity  aud  tubtiUnaa." — tPiie* 
man  :  .•iurgery,  bk.  i.,  cli.  vi, 

2.  Fineness,  acuteness. 

3.  Cunning,  artfulness,  subtlety. 

*  siib-tir-i-ate,  v.t.  [Eng.  subtil{^;  -iate.] 
To  make  subtile,  rare,  or  thin. 

"Matter,  htiwever  tubtUUitod,  Li  toatter  atilL"— 
lioyla  :  Works,  iii.  39. 

*  siib-til-i-a'-tion,  8.  [Fr.]  Theactofsub- 
tihating  or  making  thin  or  i-are. 

"  By  subfUiation  and  rarefactiou  the  oil  contained 
in  gmi>es,  if  distilletl  before  it  be  fenueuted,  LMuuiuea 
spirit  of  wiuii.'~iiuyle :  Works,  iiL  ait. 

*  sub'-til-ism  (or  as  siit'l-ism),  s.  [Eng. 
subtilie) :  -ism.]  The  quality  of  being  subtle  ; 
subtlety. 

Siib-ta'-i-ty.  s.  [O.  Fr.  soiUleti,  sithtiliti, 
from  Lat.  biihtUitatem,  accus.  of  subtilitas, 
from  su&ii/is  =  subtile  (q.v.).]  The  quality 
or  state  of  being  subtile ;  subtileuess,  tine- 
ness. 

SUb-tn-i-za'-tion,  «.  [Eng.  suUUizie); 
-aiion.] 

1.  Lit. :  Tlie  act  of  subtilizing  or  making 

thin  or  subtile. 

"  Fluids  bavB  their  realatnncea  proportioned  to  their 
densities,  so  thut  no  subtiliiatUtn,  divieiuii  uf  imiba  or 
refining,  cau  Alter  these  reaiiiiaiicee."—67i«yii«.'  i'/Ulos. 
i'rinviplea. 

2.  Fig. :  Refinement  or  subtlety  in  dmwing 
distinctions,  ^c. 

sub'-til-ize  (or  as  sutl-ize).  v.U  &  L    [Fr. 

sublilistr.] 

A,  Transitive: 

1.  Lit. :  To  make  fine  or  thin ;  to  make 
less  gross  or  coai-se. 

"Chyle,  being  mixed  with  thecholerand  pancreatick 
Juicea,  is  f  lullier  tuUUiZtxl."—/{ay :  On  t/io  C'reutiaiu 

2.  Big.  :  To  leiine  ;  to  spin  into  nit-eiies. 

"By  over-refining  and  subtUisUtg  plaiu  thinga."— 
Waierlaud:  Ift/r&K,  viii.  65. 

B,  Intrans.:    To   iBfine  in  argument;   to 

diavv  over-nice  distincUons. 

"Qualities  and  inooda  some  modem  philoeophcn 
have  siibiilized  uii." — Diyby :  On  itudiet. 

*  siib'-til-iz-er,  s.  [Ens.  subtills(e) ; -er.]  A 
splitter  iif  hairs. 

"  A.  tuMUizer  and  loventor  of  unheard  of  distinc- 
tions."— ^Vurc/t:  Li/e <ff  iMTd Quil/ord,  i.  118. 

sub'- til -t^  (or  as  siit'l-ty),  *sot-el-te, 
"sot -el -tee,  •  bub-til-tee,  s.  [O.  l*r. 
sotillete,  suitilite.]    [bUBTiUTY.] 

1.  The  quality  or  stjite  of  being  subtile; 
thinness,  liireness,  fineness. 

"Could  any  body  by  eubtilty  Itecome  vital,  then  any 
de^ret!  vi  suOtilt;/  ivuuld  produce  t>uiiie  degree  of  life. 
— Oieut:  Cosmo.  Hainii. 

*  2.  A  cunning  device ;  an  intricate  device, 
symbol,  or  emblem. 

3.  Refinement  or  niceness  in  drawing  dis- 
tinctiuus  or  the  like ;  over  nicety  or  acute- 
ness. 

"Intelligible  disconrsea  are  spoiled  by  too  lunch 
tubtiUy  ill  nice  UivIbIi'Us."— tucfta. 

4.  Over-nice  distinctions  or  refinement;  a 
nicety. 

"Loading  him  with  trifling  snbfifdcx,  which,  at  a 
protier  nge,  he  umat  bo  at  sumo  imiua  tu  fuiifet." — 
(ioldiinit't :  liee.  No.  C. 

t  5.  Cunning,  artifice,  ciaft,  subtlety. 

"Theriidenessaiid  Iwirbarity  of  aavn(.'o  Indiana  know 
not  so  perfectly  to  I.itte  till  ^  iitues  as  somo  uieu's  icub. 
tiity."—h  iug  Cluirlea :  Eikon  UasUike, 

subtle  (as  siit'l),  *  sot-el,  *  sot-il,  *  sot- 

yl,  a.    [O.  Fr.  butil,  soutil,  from  Lat.  subtiiis 
=  subtile  (q.v.).] 

*  1.  Thin,  fine,  delicate,  subtile, 

"  A  point  as  snbile  nA  Arachne's  I>V()ken  wonf  " 

Shakes/J. :  TroUus  <fe  Cressidit,  v.  2. 

2.  Sly  in  design  ;  artful,  cnnning,  cnifty. 

"  Tlie  serpent,  iubfJest  beaat  of  all  the  field." 

JtUiott:  P.  L.,  vii.  «5. 


3.  Characterized  by  cunning,  craft,  or  art- 
fulness; cunning,  crafty. 

'•■  In  labyrinth  of  many  a  round,  solf-rolled, 

Hhi  head  the  uiidfit,  well  stuiod  with  subtle  wllea.* 
Milton:  t.  L..  Ix.  184. 

*  4.  Acting  under  the  cover  of  a  falsa 
appeaiance;  being  other  tliun  iu  seeming; 
deceptive,  treacherous,  false. 

"  Thou  subtle,  i^ei'Jiired,  false,  disloyal  man." 

iiiiaA.cs/i.  :  Two  tientienuin  of  Verona.  Iv.  % 

6.  Characterized  by  acuteness  or  delicacy, 
as  of  tlidught,  mind,  woi'kniaii.>4liip,  or  tha 
like;  acute  of  intellect;  discerning,  retined. 
"  The  chief.  If  not  the  whole  difference,  between  the 
phlluuuiibicai  neiiessiiy  uf  unr  subtle  njudenis;i:.U  the 
|jreflestin:itiun  nt  thi-ir  more  simple  anceaturs."— 
Up.  liorsley :  Hefinoui,  vo).  ii.,  sei'.  lir. 

*6.  Made  level  orsniootli  by  careful  labour. 
"Like  to  a  bowl  upon  aAufif/cgionnd," 

tifiaktts/J. :  C'unoianits,  v.  2. 

BUbtle-wltted,  u.  Possessed  of  subtle 
intellect. 

"The  auhtle-toitted  Fr«urh  conjurars."— 5/iaftMp. ; 
1  Uenry  VI.,  i.  1. 

subtleness  (a.s  sUtl-ness),  s.  [Eng.  subtle; 
-7iesi.\  The  quahty  or  state  uf  being  subtle; 
subtlety. 

subtlety  (as  sutl-ty),  *sot-el-to,  *sut- 
tle-ty,  s.    [Eng.  subile;  -ty.] 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  subtle  ; 
artfulness. 

"  Surely  a  father's  blessing  may  avert 
A  reijtiles  tubllely."  Bui  on  :  Cain,  iiL  1. 

2.  Acuteness  of  iuf;ellect;  nicety  of  dia- 
crimination. 

*  3.  False  appeaiunce ;  deception,  illusion^ 

*'  Uolearued  iu  tiie  wurld  s  false  subtleties." 

Sltahes/J. :  Sonnet  138. 

SUbt'-l^(6  silent),  adv.    [Eng.  subUJe);  -ly.] 

1.  In  a  subtle,  crafty,  or  ai'tl'ul  mauuer} 
craftily,  cuniitngiy. 

2.  Nicely,  delicately, 
*3.  Deceitfully. 

siib-ton'-ic,  s.  [Pref.  sub-,  and  Eng.  tonltf 
(q.v.).J 

1.  Music:  The  same  as  Subsemitone  (q.v.X 

2.  Pron. :  An  elementaiy  sound  or  element 
of  specL-h  h:iving  a  paitial  vocality ;  a  vocai  or 
sonant  cunsunaut.    (JJoodrlck.) 

SUb-tor'-rid,  a.  [Pref.  sub-,  and  Eng.  torrid 
(q.v.).J  Appnixiinately  torrid.  Applied  to  a 
region  or  climate  bordering  on  the  turrid  zone. 

Sub-tr^Ct',  v.t.  [Lat.  subtractus,  pa.  par.  of 
subtrufio  =  to  draw  away,  to  subtract :  sub 
=  uniler,  find  traho  =  io  draw.]  To  with- 
diaw  or  take  away  a  part  froni  the  rest;  to 
deduct :  as,  To  imbtracl  three  fiom  six. 

stib-tract'-er,  s.    [Euf^.  suhtract ;  -er.] 
1.  One  who  subtracts  or  deducts. 

*  2.  The  nunibt-'r  or  qnantity  to  he  taken 
from  a  linger  number  or  quantity ;  the  sub- 
trahend. 

SUb-tr^C'-tlon,   s.     [Lat.    suhtractio,    from 
siiUtnictus,  pa.  par.  of  subtraJto  =  to  subtiact 
Ol-v.).] 
L  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  The  act  of  aubiracting  or  deducting  ft 
pai t  fr uni  a  uhule  ;  deduction. 

2.  lit  the  same  sense  as  11. 1, 
IL  Technically : 

1.  Arith.  :  The  act  or  operation  of  taking  » 
lesser  number  fmm  a  greater  ol  the  same  kind 
or  ileniiniination  ;  the  operation  of  finding  tha 
dilference  between  two  ntiiiibeis,  or  the 
0]>eialion  of  finding  a  number  wliicli,  being 
addcil  to  the  lesser  of  two  numbers,  will  pro- 
duce the  greater.  The  gieater  number  is 
called  the  ininuend,  the  lnsycr  the  subtrahend, 
aud  the  dillcreiice  the  remainder. 

Minuend  ...        943,652 

Subtrahend      ...       26i),;i49 

Remainder       ...        6tj7,;-J03 

2.  Algebra:  As  algebra  deals  with  negfitive 
as  well  as  i)OKitive  qualities,  the  minuend 
(as  in  the  example)  is  olten  less  than  the  sub- 
trahend. The  algebiaical  dillerence  of  two 
quantities  is  obtiiimd  by  changing  the  sign 
o(  the  subtrahend  and  adding  it  to  the  niiuu- 
end. 

Minuend  ...        3x—2y—4z 

Subti  abend      ...        2x  {- iy  ~{-  bz 


Remainder 
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subtraetive— subway 


3.  Law:  A  vithdrairing  or  ssgUeting,  as 
wbeB  a  peraen  who  owes  any  enit.  dnty^  cat- 
tom,  or  service  to  anoilier,  withdraws  it,  or 
Deglecta  to  perform  it. 

"TtM  rait  for  mtltattea  ti  9ea.\Tis»l  rlgliti  U 
IwoDgkt  wbenrvcT  tbe  husband  or  wlf«  !■  gailtj  of  tbe 
Iklory  of  eubtrttc'ion,  or  lives  sepRnte  from  tht  etber 
vnfaont  uiy  Bufficieut  rsauiL"— JHmMwc  :  Com- 
■UMt,  Ilk.  iil,  Gh.  8. 

•ttVtr&c'-tive,  a.    [Bog.  subtract;  •ive.'] 
*  1.  Ord.  Lang, :  Tending  or  having  power 
to  sabtract. 

1L  Mmth. :  Harlng  the  minus  sign  (— )  plaead 
^l«re  it 

•ftb-tra-hSBd,  s.  [Lat  mlirmlimd-mn,  nent. 
(^■g.  of  fubtraJundvs,  fat  pass.  par.  of  tub- 
IniAo  =  to  subtract  (q.v.).] 

JSath. :  Tlie  sum,  number,  or  qnantity  to  be 
enhtiBCted   or   taken   from  another.     ISub- 

TBJkCTlOM,  II.  1.] 

I^b-tr&ns-lu'-^ent,  a.  [Fref.  mb-,  and  Eng. 
PmitsluceiU  (q.v.).]  Partially,  or  imperfectly 
tiauslucent. 

aftb-tr^ina-par'-ent,  a.  [Pref.  swd-,  and 
Eiig.  traitspaTent  (q.v.).]  Pai-tially  or  im- 
perfectly transparent. 

Sftb-tri-^'-gu-lar,  a.  [  Prcf.  «6-,  and  Eng. 
iriangutar   (q.v.).J     Neai'ly    but   not   quite 

triaiii;ulur. 

Sub-tri'-ftd,  a.  [Fret  tuJ>-,  and  Bug.  trijld 
(q.v.).]     Slightly  tiifid. 

stib-trx-he'-dral,  o.  [Pref.  sub-,  and  Eng. 
iriheilral  (q.v.).]  Shaped  somewhat  like  a 
tliree-sided  pyramid. 

Sfib-trip'-le  (le  as  el),  a.  [Pref.  suib-,  and. 
EiiK-  triple  (q.v.).]  Contnining  a  third,  orone 
patt  of  thiee :  as,  3  is  subtrlple  of  9. 

subtriple  ratio  (or  proportion),  s. 

The  ratio  or  proportion  of  1  to  3. 

"  The  power  Trill  be  fn  a  subfriplt proportion  to  the 
vtii\it:'—Wilkin»:  Math.  JJagick. 

Bub-trip'-li-cate,  a.  [Pref.  suh-y  and  Eng. 
triplicate  Cq.v.J.]_  In  the  ratio  of  tlie  cube 
roots:  as,  ^  ;  \/a~^  ^®  tubtriplicate 
ratio  of  a  :  6. 

cri&b-trSp'-ic-al,  a.     [Pref.  sub-,  and  Eng. 

tropicAl  (q.v.).^  Adjoining  the  tropics;  in- 
digenous to,  or  chai-aetehstic  of  the  regions 
adjoiiiiug  tJie  tropics. 

'  S&b-trude',  v.t.  {laA.  mb  =  nnder,  and 
trud»  =  to  thrust]    To  Insert  or  pUce  under. 

ffiib-tiir-rlo'-n-late,  a.     [Pre!   sub-,  and 
Eug.  iurrictilaie  {q.y.).'] 
Z»ol. :  Slightly  tnrncnlata. 

erab-tu-tor,  <.      \Vvtf.  nib-,  and  Eng.  tutor 

(q.T.).]    Alt  under  or  assiniant  tutor. 

"He  IGarl.  Bp.  of  8allRbnrj|  bad  heen  his  fth* 
Uiig'sJ  tukiutmr,— Burnet :  Own  Tiint,  eh.  IJ.  (aiLaHfi). 

ffa-ba-Iar'-i-a,  b.  [Lat  wttltula  =  an  awL  So 
named  from  the  shape  of  the  leaves.] 

Silt. :  Awlwort ;  the  tyjiical  genus  of  fiubu- 
laridse  (q.v.).  Sepals  spieading ;  pel.ils 
small,  white  ;  pod  ovrI,  pointless,  with  tur- 
gid valves  nnd  many  seertB.  &\ibularia  aqxia- 
(isa,  the  sole  species,  is  a  small,  submeiged, 
kerlmceous  plant,  with  a  naked,  few-floweretl 
eenpe,  growing  on  tlie  gravelly  bottoms  of 
eiilKitpine  lakes,  tlie  flowers,  even  when  fully 
in  bloom,  remaining  some  feet  l»elow  the 
water.  It  occurs  in  the  temperate  parte  of  Asia 
ami  America  and  iu  pai'ts  of  Europe. 

Sa-bu-lar'-i-dss,  «.  [Mod.  Lat  mbulariio); 
Lat.  fein.  pi.  adj.  sufT.  Ada.] 

Hot. :  A  family  of  Cnicifcrs,  triba  Dlple- 
•olobcse. 

sn'-bn-late,  sn'-bn-lat-ed«  a.  [XaI 
subuta  ='an  awl.]  Shaped  like  an  awl ;  awl- 
shapcd,  nearly  cylindrical,  but  tapering  to  a 
point 

era'-bn-lL  «.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.,  from  Lat  Mbula 
=  an  awl,  a  small  weapon.] 

Bat. :  Tlie  aciculje  or  sharp  processes  formed 
by  some  fungals.    {Treas.  of  Bot.) 

SU-bn-U-cor'-ni-a,  t  su-bu-li-cor'-nes, 

8.  pi.    (Mod.  Lat.,  from  Ijat.  subxila  =  an  awl, 
and  roTRU  =  a  horn.] 
Entom. .  A  tribe  of  Neuroptera,  or,  if  that 


order  be  divided,  of  Pseud  oneuroptera.  It 
contains  two  families,  Ephemeridfe  aud  Libel- 
lulidse,  having  a  common  character  in  tbe 
form  of  the  antenna;,  which  are  short,  awl- 
abaped,  and  composed  of  few  joints.  T)>e 
wings  are  membranous,  generally  much  reti- 
atilated ;  the  eyes,  especially  in  the  males,  of 
comparatively  large  size ;  and  the  preparatory 
states,  as  in  tbe  Terlidse,  are  passed  in  th« 
water.  The  group,  which  was  founded  by 
Latreilla,  is  by  no  means  a  natural  one,  bat 
is  retained  for  the  sake  of  convenieuea. 

SU'-bn-li-fbrm,  a.  ILat  9«bw2a  =  an  awl 
and  '/erma  =  form,  ahajjM.}  The  sama  at 
SUBUUkTE  (q.T.). 

•  su'-bn-lX-p&Ip,  «.  tSuBULipALPi.]  A«y 
individual  of  the  Subalipalpi  (q.v.). 

•  Bu'-bn-U-pSl-pi,  «.  pL  [Mod.  Lat,  from 
Lat  subula  =  an  awl,  and  Mod.  Lat  palpus 
=  a  feeler.]    [Palp.] 

Entom. :  Latrrille's  name  for  a  section  of 
the  Clarablde  (=  tlie  Bemtndiides  of  West- 
wood).  The  terminal  joints  of  the  maxillaiy 
and  labial  palpi  are  very  miaate  and  acute. 

SUb-tlm-bd'-nal,  «.    [Lat  sub  —  nnder,  and 
tembo,  genit.  iimbonis  =  the  boss  of  a  shield.] 
Zool :  Under  or  beneath  the  umbo  in  bi- 
Talves. 

*  8iib-iin-da'-tion,  a.  [I^t  s«b  =  under, 
and  unda  =  a  wave.]    A  flood,  a  delnge,  an 

inundation. 

siib-iin'-gnal,  sub-tiA'-giii-al  (n  as  w),a. 

[Lat. yiift sunder, and «;t£rni5=  a  uail.]  Under 
or  beneath  the  nail. 

siib-uA-gu-la'-ta,  s.  pi.  [Pref.  «wb-,  and 
Mod,  Lat  ttny^ilata  (q.v.).] 

Zool.  £  Falaont. :  A  group  or  section  of 
Ungulata  (q.v.),  distinj^uislied  from  True 
Ungulates  (Ungulata  Vera),  by  tbe  structure 
of  the  carpus.  The  gi'oup  embraces  three 
sub-orders,  Hyrncoidea,  Pi'OboscJUea,  and 
Aniblypoda,  all  of  wliich  are  in  many  classili- 
cations  treated  as  orders. 

SUb'-urb,  3.  &  a.  [Lat.  sub'ttrbimn,  from  sub 
=  under,  aud  urbs  =  a  town,  a  city.] 

A.  As  substantive : 

1,  An  outlying  part  of  a  city  or  town ;  a 
part  without  the  city  Iwundaries,  but  in  tiie 
neigliboarhood  of  a  city :  as,  Higbgate  or 
Hanipstead  is  a  s^iburb  of  London.  (Generally 
used  in  the  plural.) 

"  Bat  bUrII  all  onr  hoBsts  «f  reaort  la  the  ntburb$  he 
pnlletl  duwuV"— flTiaftwy.  -■  JUeasure/ar  Measure,  i.  £. 

*  2.  The  confines  ;  the  out-part. 

"They  •□  the  sBioothetl  i^lamh, 
Th«  suburb  of  their  Btraw-lniiU  citadel, 
Expatiate.'  MtUtm  ■  P.  L„  i.  ?7a 

*  B.  Asad^. :  Of  or  belonging  to  the  suburbs. 

"  ]t  will  do  well  for  a  wifrivrft  hmaoar." — Ben  JonMn  : 
Every  Man  in  hit  Muntour,  i.  2. 

sub-nrb -an,  a.  &  s.    [T^t.  sub«rbanijs.] 

A.  Ai  ailj.  :  Pertaining  to,  situatttd  in,  or 
iahabiting  the  suburbs. 

"  The  old  hatlad  of  Kiag  Chrbtinn 
Bhuuted  £roiii  auburbiut  t-AVcmt." 
Lvngfellcrio:  To  nn  Oiti  Danish  Svng-boah, 

B.  ^9  tfubst. :  Oue  who  livi^ii  in  the  suLurl»s 
of  a  city. 

*BUb-Urbed,  «.  [Eng.  subwb  ; -td.]  Having 
a  sulau'b,  or  something  reseiubliiLg  a  suburb. 

"  Bottrenux  Oaetlf,  eeatod  en  a  bad  harhour  of  th« 
north  Ben,  nnd  subwrbett  with  a  pooi  e  maiket  towH.' — 
Carvw :  Survey  ^  OoritwaU,  f  oL  120. 

*  fiiib-ur'-bi-al,  *  sub-ur'-bi-gji,  *  s^b- 
ur'-bi-can, '  a.  [Eng.  miburb ;  -ial^  -i(tn, 
•ican.]    Suburban. 

"  Poor  clinches  the  guMtrhtan  Hum  aflVtrda, 
Aud  Fautou  voting  bai'iiilbss  wat  witli  wonla" 

DryAen  :  JJaeJieouoe,  fiS. 

•  Bub-ur-bi-car'-i-an,  *  sub-ur'-bi- 
car-^,  a,  [Low  Lat  subnrbicariua,  from 
Lat.  subnrbium  =  A  suburb  (q.v.).]  Being  in 
the  suburbs  ;  a  term  applied  to  the  provinces 
of  Italy  which  composed  the  ancient  diocese 
of  Borne. 

"The  pope  having  stretched  hia  authority  beyond 
the  Ijouiids  of  hie  aubarbicarian  preciuct*.*'— Barrow  ; 
On  the  Popv't  Supremacy. 

6iib'-arb§,  *  snb-urbes,  «.  pi.    [Sdeubb.] 

*  siib-vene',  v.i.  [Lat.  siibvenio  =  to  come 
to,  to  come  to  one's  aid :  siib  =  under,  and 
'cenio  =  \o  come.]    To  come  under  anything 


as  a  support  or  stay ;  to  arrive  sr  kafpen  m 

aa  to  prevent  anything. 

"A  fatiire  state  most  oMdv  tubmnt  tovnrvit  ftm 
vhole  edifice  fruio  fnlliH  into  ralii.''—  Wmrinrttm} 
Bolinfhroke't  Philoiophif.  loi.  C 

*  8iib-ven-ta'-nfi-ott8»  a.  [Lat  swlwiifci 
ntus,  from  sub  =  under,  and  wntiu  =  wiDA.| 

Effected  by  means  of  the  wind. 

"  Bvitable  unto  the  relation  •(  tke  HUTes  la  iByid^ 
aud  their  tubventmnMua  •onceptloaB  Iroia  6he  nwetati 
■wiud."— Browne :  FiOgar  Errmtrt,  Xik.  UL,  c^  xxl 

Bfib-Ten'-tion,  s.  [Lat  svbvmtjo,  frara  mS^ 
Wfi^iim,  sup.  or  stthtsni*  =  to  sabvama  (4.V.X] 

*  1.  The  act  of  coming  nnder. 

"The  manaer  in  whiek  eur  laTlemr  ta  «iM  tt  kan 
been  eairied  up,  was.  by  a  mtireittio»  ef  a  elevd  wMA 
raised  hiui  from  the  gremnd."— Jfaetfcewie  ;  MtOmw  ^ 
theBiiie. 

*  2.  The  act  of  cominc  t«  relief,  aid,  «r  m^ 
port 

3.  A  government  grant  or  aid ;  pewntarr 
aid  granted  :  as,  an  imperial  sufrwifia*  u  ail 
of  local  taxation. 

sfib-veu -tlon, v.^  {SuBvmnov.s.]  Tomb' 
ventiouize  (q.v.X 

"  The  new  German  mboeiMotud  stearnddp  Una,'— 
Echo,  June  8,  188S. 

8ub-ven'-tion-ize,  v.t  [Eng.  subnnlioii; 
-ize.]  To  grant  a  subvention  to;  to  soppon 
by  a  subvention ;  to  subsidize. 

"The  niAiiAgers  of  aabpentionisei  tbmtn^'—D^^ 
Telagraph,  Uaiuh  2,  ISBfl. 

*  sub-ven-ti'-tious,  a.     [Subventioh,  &] 

Supporting. 

"  Grant  them  any  BubvoniitiotiX  fartbHranea."— CtK 
quAart:  Rabulait,  bk.  iil..  cb.  xxxiii. 

*  siib-verse',  v.t.  [Lat  swbwrsws,  pa.  par,  of 
siibverto  =  to  overturn,  to  subvert  (q.v.). j  Td 
subvert,  to  overthrow. 

"  Empires  subversed,  when  rnllni;  fate  has  etmck 
The  unalterable  hour:  even  Nainre'eeelf 
la  deemed  to  totter."       T/tonuon :  AutumTit  1,13a 

siib-ver'-sion,  s.    [Fr.,  from  Lat  snbver* 

sionem,  accus.  of  siibverslo,  from  subversua, 
pa.  par.  of  b"iihverto  =  to  subvert  (q.v.).]  Tha 
act  of  subverting,  overthrowing,  or  ruining; 
tbe  state  of  being  subverted  or  overthrown  { 
utter  ruin,  destruction,  or  overthrow. 

"The  utter  subtmtion  of  tbat  whole  T9aima.'—Mt 
T.  More:   IKorftei,  p.  238. 

*  sub-ver'-sion-ar-^,  a.  [Eng.  rabrorstoiif 
-orj/.]    Subversive',  dcstnictive. 

siib -vers'- ive,  a.  [Lat  sutmsrmay  pa.  pan. 
of  mbverto  =  to  subveit  (q.v.).]  Tending  to 
subvert  or  overthrow ;  liaving  a  tendeucy  to 
overthrow  and  niiiL 

"  utterly  tuivertiBe  at  liberty,  eetlmativn,  and  iini> 
dence."— .Seui-cA;  Ufht  ng  A'tOure,  vol.  li..  pi.  Iil.., 
ch,  XXV. 

Bub-vert',  v.t.  [Fr.  svkvertir,  from  Lat  mft^ 
vertOj  from  sub  =  under,  and  vsrto  =  to  tiuiB.]  . 

1.  To  overthrow  from  the  foundatioa;  to 
overturn  ;  to  niin  utterly  ;  to  destroy. 

"Strang  to  mbvert  our  uenioita  (j«iHlitie&* 

tf»rdae»rlh :  SKeuraion,  hk.  lb 

2.  To  corrupt,  to  confound,  to  perverL 
"BtriTe  not  alwut  words  to  no  purpose,  but  to  llu 

iubvarting  of  the  heitxers.'— 2  Timothy  ii.  1^ 

3.  To  upset,  to  ovei-tum. 

"Ceneath  one  feet  a  mbvarted  vase,  «xuvcBBlTe  «l 

her  cb;vmcter  a»  a  i)yM)*h  of  the  f«untala&^—  ITMlWH 
Prehiaturic  Annals  4f  Sm^tlmnti,  il.  SB. 

eub-vcrf-ant,siib-TSrt?-ed,«.  [Sitotww.J 
Her.  :   Kurersed ;    tamed  apside  d«WB  or 
contrary  to  the  nataral  position  or  saual  wof 
of  bearing. 

fifib-vert'-er,  «.     [Eng.  subvert;  -w.i    0«e 
who  subvei-ts  or  overthrows  ;  an  overthpower. 
"The  injiiriono  •Mfc»*re»r8  ot  rev-uhttiea."— rTotei^ 
land  :  Occat.  /te/t«etiom,  pt.  L    (App.), 

siib-verf -i-ble,  a.  [Eng.  subr^H;  -nb^l 
Capable  of  being  subverted  or  uverthrowB. 

*  sub-vir'-ilo,  a.  [Pref.  swb-,  and  Eng.  virUs 
(q.v.).J     Tuiiiu ;  deficient  in  manliness. 

"People  of  tubvirile  tempers "— if w/A :  Sxama^ 
p.  649. 

*  Bub-vul'-gar,  a.     [Pref.  sub-,  and  En^ 

vulgar.']    Somewhat  vulgar  or  common. 

"  A  subvulgar  Diet  Is  as  it  were  a  menit  between  the 
accurate  aud  vulgar." — Yenner:  1'ia  Itevia,  p.  224. 

Sub'-way,  s.  [Pref.  sub-,  and  Eng.  -way  (q.v.).] 
An  underground  way  or  passage ;  an  access* 
ible  passage  or  tunnel  beneath  the  street  sar- 
face,  in  which  the  ga.-!  aud  w<iter  piiws  nnd 
se  wers  are  lodged,  so  that  they  can  be  examined^ 


£§,tQ,  f^t,  fiire,  amidst,  wbat,  fall,  &,ther;  we,  w€t,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  g5,  pdtt 
or»  wore,  woU;  worli,  wbd,  son;  mate,  ciib,  ciire,  ^nite,  cur,  rule,  full;  try,  Syrian,    as,  oe  =  e;  ey  =  a;  qu  =  Icww 
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wpaired,  replaced,  &o.,  without  disturbing  the 
{taveovent  or  obstructiug  tratlic. 

*s&l>'-wdrk-er,  «.  [Vret.  bu6-,  and  Eng. 
worker  (fi.v.).^  A  subordinate  worker  or  help. 

**  It  Is  gl«rioiu  to  be  a  nibworker  to  grace,  in  frMlng 
tt  frota  some  o<  tlw  lucuuveuieucies  of  orieiual  bIu." — 
South. 

fl&O'-oadef,  s.  pi,  [Lat.  auccua  =  jnloe.)  A 
eomin«rcial  name  sometimes  given  to  green 
frniU  and  citron  candied  and  preserred  in 
ayrnp;  sweetmeala. 

*  s6«'-fS-daxi,  *  siiC-fS-dane,  *  silo-oS- 
d&'-nd-fiin  (pi.  stio-oe-da'-nS-a),  *. 

[Lat]  [SuccKDANBous.]  One  who  or  that 
whtah  aapplies  the  place  of  another;  that 
vkich  is  put  or  used  for  something  alse ;  a 
nbatitute. 

"  Oh  for  a  tuteedaneum  ihen, 
T»  aeceleratc  a  creaulug  peu  I" 

Cttgper  :  To  the  ttev.  Wiaiam  Butt. 

*«tte-ftS-da'-ne-oiiB,  a.  [Lat.  mctedatuuM.] 
Supplying  the  place  of  something  else ;  acting 
«r  employed  as  a  substitute  or  succedaneum. 

**If  It  [the  Bolonian  stone  cak-ined]  be  but  exposed 
tM  the  sim-beiiiBi  {to  which  I  have  fouud  other  stroog 
Ughbi  Muecetianeoua)  it  wiU  iiot  only  iu  a  few  miuutes 
arauira  a  luiuiuousuess,  but  for  auine  time  after  retain 
ituitliadark."— fi«yle.-  Werlu,iii.ai&. 

0fie-9eed',  *  snc-oede,  v.t.  &  {.  [Fr.  su«- 
o^der,  from  Lat.  succedo  =  to  go  beneath  or 
nnder,  to  follow  after,  from  site-  (for  sn6-)  = 
nnder,  and  cedo  =  to  go;  8p.  auceder;  Pr. 
iuecedir.] 

A*  Traiisitive : 

X.  To  take  the  place  of ;  to  be  heir  or  suo- 
oessor  to ;  to  follow  in  an  office. 

*  Not  AinurKth  an  Amujrath  succeed$ 
Bat  Uany,  Harry,"     Shaketp. ;  2  Benry  I^;  ▼■  * 

•  2.  To  fall  heir  to ;  to  inherit. 

"  If  not  a  feodary,  but  only  he 
Owe  aud  succeed  thy  wenKiieflB." 

Shakesp. :  Meagurefor  Measurt,  It.  ^ 

8.  To  follow ;  to  come  after ;  to  be  subse- 
quent or  consequent  to. 

**  The  CBxie  of  beaveu  and  men  succeed  their  evils  I " 
Shakesp. :  Periclet,  i.  i, 

•  4,  To  make  successful,  to  prosper,  to  pro- 
mote. 

"  Kow  frequent  trines  the  happier  lights  among  .  ,  . 
WUl  gloriously  the  new  laid  work  suceeed," 

Dryden:  Annua  MirabUU,  dsxe^ 
B>  IrUraTititive : 

•  L  To  go  under  cover. 

"  Will  you  to  the  cooler  care  tueeeed, 
Wkow  mouth  the  curliug  vines  have  overspread  t " 
Dryden :  VirgU  ;  Eel  v.  7. 

•  S,  To  approach, 

"  Who  ever  as  he  saw  him  nigh  lucceed 
Qui  cry  aloud  with  horrible  affright." 

Spentgr:  F.  Q.,  VI.  ir.  8. 

3l  Tf»  follow  in  order ;  to  be  subsequent ;  to 
•MM  after ;  to  come  next  or  in  the  place  of 
anotker  which  has  preceded. 

"  While  low  delights  Bueceeding  fast  behind, 
Ib  happier  maanuess  occupy  the  mind." 

Guldgmith :  The  Traveller. 

A.  To  become  heir ;  to  take  the  place  of  on« 
wbo  Ihu  died,  resigned,  or  coni])leted  a  term 
of  ofica ;  specif.,  to  ascend  a  throne  on  the 
dciitb  or  removal  of  the  occupant. 

"  Ko  woman  shall  succeed  in  Salique  land." 

Bhaltetp. :  Senry  K,  1  2, 

•  fi.  To  come  or  be  handed  down  ia  order  of 
nweession  ;  to  descend,  to  devolve. 

"A  ring  . .  . 
ftat  downward  hath  succeeded  In  hlnhoaae 
BroiB  sou  to  BOH,  seme  four  or  Ave  descents." 
Sliakesp.  :  AlCs  Welt  that  Ends  Well,  ill.  7. 

9.  To  be  successful  in  any  endeavour  or 
nsdertaking ;  to  obtain  tlie  object  or  end 
■•Hglit  or  desired  ;  to  accomplish  that  whiob 
Is  attempted  or  intended. 

7«  To  tei-minate  or  turn  out  as  desired ;  to 
be  auceesafnl ;  to  turn  out  successfully  ;  to 
have  tlie  desired  result :  as,  The  plan  sua- 
eeeded. 

^  For  the  difference  between  to  succeed  and 
to  follow,  see  Follow. 

0&e-9eed'~ant,  a.    [Eng.  succeed;  -ant.'] 
Her. :  Succeeding  or  following  one  another. 

•  fliio-9eed'-er,  s.    [Eng.  succeed;  -er.)    One 
who  succeeds  ;  one  who  follows  or  comes  after 
or  in  the  ])lace  of  another ;  a  successor. 
*'  The  true  sacceederg  of  each  royal  house." 

Hhakesp. :  Richard  III.,  t.  t 

s^e^-^eed'-ing:,  jw.  par.,  a.,  &  s.    [Succeed.] 
A.  &  B.  .^5  pr.  par.  dt  puTtieip.  adj. :  (See 
taie  verb). 
C.  As  substantive : 
h  The  act  of  one  who  succeeds. 


*  2.  Consequence,  result. 

**  A  most  harsh  one  [language!  and  not  to  be  vnder. 
etood  without  bluudy  iuco«e<flnff.''ShaiMtu. :  AW$ 
WM  that  Ends  Welt,  il  8, 

siio-cfin'-tdr,  s.  iLow  Lat.,  ttom  Lat  nib  = 
under,  and  cantor  =  a  singer,] 

*  I,  Ord.  Lang. :  An  inciter,  a  promoter,  an 
instigator 

*'  The  prompter  and  sueaentar  vt  thew  omen  mtet- 
Ivdea.  —£oUand. 

n.  Music: 

1.  On*  who  sings  the  bass  or  lowest  bar^ 
moBiMd  iiarts.    (An-nandale.) 

2.  In  cathedrals  and  collegiate  churches, 
tha  deputy  of  the  pi-ecentor ;  a  sub-chanter. 

*8tto-fSB-tar'-i-at8,  v.t.  or  i.  [Lat  sue^en- 
turiatuSf  pa.  par.  of  suecanturlo  =  to  receira 
as  a  racrait  into  a  centuria  or  century.]  To 
receira  recruits,  or  as  recruits;  to  supply 
soldiers  for  the  missing ;  to  recruit. 

afio-^SsB',  *.  [Fr.  ntoeist  from  Ijat  suceessumj 
accus.  of  gueceuus,  from  succedo  ^to  succeed 
(q.T.).] 

*  1,  The  termination  of  any  affair,  whether 
happy  or  unhappy  in  the  issue ;  the  result ; 
noro  especially  (when  not  accompanied  by  a 
qczlifying  adjective)  a  favourable  or  pro- 
sperous result  or  termination  of  anything 
attempted ;  fortune. 

"I  know  not  whxt  the  success  will  be,  my  lord ;  but 
the  attempt  I  vow  '—s/utkesp. :  All's  \VeU,  iii.  e. 

2.  A  successful  undertaking  or  attempt ; 
specifically,  suucesaiul  results  of  warlike 
operations. 

"Swell'd  with  our  late  successes  on  the  foe," 

Drj/Unn:  Annus  Jilirubilis,  ccx. 

*  3.  Succession  ;  order  of  followiijg  one 
anotlicr. 

"  All  tlio  sons  of  these  five  brethren  relgn'd 
By  due  sucress,  and  nU  their  nephews  late, 
Eveu  thrice  eleven  descents,  the  crown  retained." 
Spenser :  P.  fl.,  11.  x.  4fi. 

* siio-9e3S'-ar-r3^,  a.      [Eng.  success;   -nry.} 
Succession. 
"  My  peculiar  honours,  not  derived 
From  tuccessary,  but  purcb'ised  with  my  blood." 
beaum.  &  Flet. :  Laws  qf  Candy,  i.  2. 

SUO-gSss'-fiil,  o.  [Eng.  swcccss;  •fuKl)-'\  Re- 
sulting in  or  having  success ;  obtaining  or 
terminating  in  the  accomplishment  or  obtain- 
ing of  wliat  is  wiijbed  or  intended ;  hence, 
prosperous,  fortunate,  happy.  (Applied  to 
persons  and  things.) 

"I  should  be  willing,  air,  to  thlsk  it  was  a  young 
0211*8  rnshuese,  or  perhaps  the  nige  uf  a  sueett^iu 
TlvaX."— Dryden:  Amboyna,  Iii.  L 

^  For  the  difference  between  suceessftU  and 
fortunate,  see  Fortunate. 

at«-9488'-f&l-lj^,  adv.  [Bng.  successfid  ;  .ly.\ 
In  a  successful  manner;  with  good  success; 
prosperously,  happily,  foi-tunately. 

"  IIo  took  a  flourae  which  siiioe  sueeessfuUy 
Qreat  men  have  often  tAkeit." 

Donne :  Progress  S(f  the  Soul,  e.  1. 

Siio-^SB'-ffti-nefiS,  s.  [Eng.  9uci»Ji^t\^l; 
-new.]  Tlie  quality  or  state  of  being  success- 
ful ;  prosi>erou8  termination ;  favourablt  re- 
sult or  event ;  succesH. 

"  An  opinieu  of  the  st4«#e8^u/neM  •(  the  work  is  as 
BCMSsary  to  fuund  a  purpeee  »i  nndertakiug  it,  as  th« 
anthority  of  com  luaudu,  er  ttu  persuHaiveuaBU  of  pro- 
misea  '—BtummvnA. 

3UO-«2as'-ldn  (ee  ns  sll),  j.    [Fr.,  from  Lat 

SHOoesrioTie  ttt,  acctis.  of  suceessto,  fiom  sitefiosHs, 
pa.  par.  of  »H«c«do  =  to  suceceU  (q.  v.).J 
L  Ovdinarij  Language : 

1.  A  following  of  things  in  order ;  series  of 
things  following  each  other,  cither  in  tiuie  ur 
place ;  consecution. 

"The  water  instead  of  making  one  continued  sheet, 
inlls  through  a  sucoeBSlon  of  d  liferent  stories." — aUpin: 
Tour,  Tol.  i„  S  8. 

2,  The  act  of  succeeding  or  coming  in  the 
place  of  another. 


Collateral  suecewinns  are  taxed  according  to  the 

.,Tce  of  relntliins,  from  five  to  tliirty  )Mvotiiit.  uiwn 

the  wliole'value." — Smith:  Wealth  <if  Natiani,  bk.  v., 


3.  The  act  or  right  of  succeedini;  or  coming 
to  an  inheritance,  office,  or  dignity ;  the  act 
or  light  of  entering  upon  an  office  or  dignity. 

"The  question  of  Spanish  sncrrstton  waa  to  be  men- 
tioned to  William  ata  prlvateauilience."— J/acau^a//; 
Bist.  Bnff.,  ch.  V. 

4.  An  order,  line,  or  Reries  of  descendants  ; 
lineage;  successors  collectively;  heirs. 

"  A  Inn?  stinremtinn  munt  ensue  : 
And  Win  next  ami  the  ulniuled  iirk  of  God 
Bhall  in  a^luriouH  tcuiple  eiiahriiie." 

Milton:  P.U,x\\.^SL 


*&.  That  which  is  to  come ;  tbe  fatore; 

futurity. 

"  Hake  Uwm  ezelalm  agaiuft  tbelr  «wb  mtftMnUnJ* 
Sioketfi. :  Bamlet,  it  % 
*  0.  Tl)6  person  who  succeeds  to  rank,  offloOt 
or  the  like ;  a  successor. 
n.  Jlfusic; 

1.  The  order  in  which  the  notes  of  a  melody 
proceed.  'Hiere  are  two  sorts  of  successinn, 
regular,  or  conjoint,  and  disjunct.  A  regular 
or  conjoint  succession  is  that  in  which  the 
notes  succeed  each  other  in  the  order  of  the 
scale  to  which  they  belong,  either  ascending 
or  descending.  In  a  disjunct  succession  the 
nelody  is  foi-med  of  intervals  greater  than  a 
Seconal. 

2.  A  sequence  is  sometimes  spoken  of  as  a 
•nccesBion,  and  passages  of  similar  chords  or 
progressions  are  described  as  a  succession  of 
thirds,  foQi'ths,  fifths,  sixths,  sevenths,  or 
octaves,  as  the  case  may  be. 

%  (1)  Acts  of  aueeeasion: 

Bng.  Hist. :  The  name  given  to  several  Acta 
of  Parliament,  by  which  the  succession  to  the 
crown  was  limited  or  modified.  I'he  first  is 
the  Act  7  Henry  IV.,  c.  2,  declaring  Prince 
Henry  heir-apparent  to  Ihe  thrones  of  England 
and  France,  with  remainders  to  the  otlier 
children  of  Henry  IV.  Other  instances  oo- 
curred  iu  the  case  of  Henry  VI I.,  and  in 
regard  to  the  successors  of  Henry  VII I.,  and 
tlie  rights  of  James  I.,  Cliarles  I.,  and  Charles 
II.  The  most  important  is  the  Act  of  Settle- 
ment.   [Settlement,  ^.] 

(2)  Apostolic,  or  Apostolical  successton : 
[Apostolic]. 

(3)  Arms  of  succession :  [Feudal,  ^}, 

(4)  Geological  succession  of  organic  beings: 
The  gradual  ilisapiiearance  of  spi^cies,  genera, 
families,  &(;.,  thruugliont  the  world  as  geolo- 
gical time  goes  forward,  or  the  more  rapid 
succession  of  one  group  of  organisms  to  an- 
other witliin  a  limited  iiren,  as  the  adniitation 
of  tliat  area  to  ]iarticular  forms  of  life  changes, 
by  water  giving  place  t()  land,  salt  to  fresh 
water,  or  tlie  reverse.  Witliin  limited  areas, 
liowever,  the  same  type  often  pei-sists  from 
the  later  Tertiary  to  tlie  present  day:  as  in 
South  America,  where  the  Sloth  and  Arma- 
dillo have  succeeded  gignntic  Edentates  like 
llegatherium  and  Glyiitodon. 

(5)  Law  of  succession :  The  law  or  rule  accord- 
ing to  which  the  succession  to  the  property  ■ 

'  of  deceased  persons  is  regulated.  In  genei'al 
this  law  olitains  only  in  cases  in  which  the 
deceased  person  ha.^  died  intestate,  or  in 
which  the  in>wer  of  betpieathing  projierty  by 
will  is  limited  by  tlie  legislature.  In  England  . ' 
primogenitui-e  is  the  geiiend  rule  in  cases  of 
real  estate,  tbe  eldest  sun  and  his  issue  taking 
tlie  whole  of  the  freehold  estate;  and,  failing 
such  stock,  the  next  eldest  son,  and  so  on. 
This  nile  is,  however,  subject  to  dower — gene- 
rally one-third  to  the  widow  of  the  intestate. 
AThen  males  fail  the  daughters  succeed,  but 
they  tnke,  not  in  order  of  seniority,  but  all 
together.  When  tlieie  is  no  linral fioscendant, 
the  nearest  lineal  ancestor  succeeds.  In  r^ 
gard  to  movable  property  no  right  of  primo- 
gcuiture,  nor  preference  of  males  orer  females^ 
is  rwcognizefl,  the  ju'operty  being  divided  ia 
equal  pr(ii)nrti(ms  among  the  children  or,  fail* 
iuK  them,  the  nearest  kinsmen  of  the  deceased, 
without  respect  to  sex  or  seniority. 

(6)  SMeeession  of  crops :  [Rotation], 

(7)  Wars  of  succession : 

Hist. :  The  name  given  to  seyeral  wars  fn 
Europe  between  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth 
cautnry  and  the  middle  nf  tlie  eij,ditei'nth,  on 
the  occasion  of  the  failure  of  an  heir  to  a 
throne.  Tlie  most  important  were ;  that  con- 
cernirg  the  Orleans  smrcbssiim  to  the  Pala- 
tinate (1(580-07),  closed  by  the  Peane  of  Rvs- 
wick  ;  the  Spanish  succession  (1702-1713),  the 
Polish  sncression  (17;l3-38),  closed  by  the 
Peace  of  Vienna ;  the  Austrian  succession 
(1740-43),  and  the  Bavarian  succession  (1777- 
79).  The  second  was  the  moat  important  to 
English  interests,  and  arose  from  the  i-ival 
claims  of  Philii),  Duke  of  Anjou,  grandson  of 
Louis  XIV.,  and  of  Charles',  second  son  of 
Leopold,  Emperor  of  Germany,  to  the  throne 
of  Spain.  The  Grand  Alliance  between  Eng- 
land, Holland,  and  Austria  was  revived  by 
William  III.,  and  the  war  which  fidlowed, 
though  Philip'sclaim  wa.s  ultiniatelvadniilted, 
is  famous  for  the  victories  ol'  the  Allies,  under 
Maribornutjh,  at  Bienlieiui  (1704),  Oudt-narde 
(1708),  Malplaquet  (170y),  and  the  cajiture  of 


bwl,  boy;  pout,  j6^1;  cat,  jell,  chorus,  9liin,  ben^h;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a^;  expect,  Xenophon,  e^ist,   -ing, 
-clan,  -tian  =  sh^n.   -tion,  -sion  =  shun ;  -$iou,  -$lon  =  zhito.   -cious»  -tious,  -sious  =  shus.   -blc>  -die.  &&  =  b^l*  d$l* 
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Gibraltar  (July  24, 170-1)  by  the  English  and 
Dutcli  fleets,  under  Sir  George  Rooke.  The 
war  wiis  practii-aily  concluded  by  the  Peace 
of  Utreclit,  April  11,  171iJ,  between  Fiunce 
and  the  EngU.sh  and  Duteh.  The  emperor 
abandoned  tlie  struggle  in  the  following  year. 

suocesslon-duty,  s.  A  duty  imposed 
on  every  succe^sinn  to  itroperty,  ai^coniing  to 
tlie  value  and  relntionship  of  tlie  }^)artie3  to 
the  person  frtim  whom  the  property  comes. 
_  ^  A  duty  of  this  character  exists  under  Eng- 
lish law,  and  tu  some  extent  in  Ihiiicuuntiy  as 
in  the  cuau  of  the  estates  of  unmarried puisuns. 

8%ic-9e3S'-idn-al  (ss  as  sh),  a.  [Eng.  site- 
cessio)i;  -al.]  Rtilatin^'to  auccesHion  ;  imply- 
ing suecessiou ;  existing  in  auucessiou;  uou- 
aecubive. 

"  He  preacnted  a  calcnl.itlon  of  tbo  costs  of  growing 
acrup  iif  liutuiuii'BOwu  vtitclieti.  ami  a.  swi-eitsioniU  oue 
of  bnuik."—Ziuili/  Telegnipli,  March  15, 1836. 

•  8^0-9033- Idn-al-ly  (ss  as   sb),   adv. 

(Eng.  sT.tccessiotnd ;  -ly.l  In  a  suci-esaional 
manner;  in  succession  ;  consecutively. 

•  8uc-9ess'-ion-ist  (ss  as  sh),  s.     [Eng. 

succes^ioi^:  -ist.]  One  who  ndheres  to  succes- 
sion, especially  to  apostolic  sucecssion. 

6^0-96  ss'-ive,  a.  [Fr.  successif,  from  Lat. 
eucceasimts,  from  successus,  pa.  par.  of  siuxedo 
—  to  succeed  (q.v.)  ;  Sp.  successivo.^ 

1.  Following  in  order  or  uninterrupted  anc- 
cesaion;  cim:jecutlve;  folhiwin:c  in  regular 
coulee,  as  a  seiies  of  persons  or  things,  either 
iu  time  or  jiluce. 

*2.  Having  or  giving  the  right  of  succes- 
sion to  an  inheritance;  inherited  by  succes- 
sion; hereditary,  legitimate. 

*'  Countrytnen, 
Plead  mj  tuccetihe  tttle  witti  yuur  swordfi." 

d/Mka/j. :  Titus  Andronica»,  L  4. 

Sti.C-9BSS'-5ve-ly»adc.    [En^.  successive ;  -bj.] 
•1.  By  order  of  succession  and  inheritance. 

"Si>  tfaou  the  ^itrlaud  wear'st  sucvesiinelii." 

SJutkesp. :  2  Benry  I  *^-  *»-  *• 

2.  In  a  successive  manner;  in  a  aeries  or 
tininteiTupted  course ;  conaeciitively. 

"W«  .  .  .  tueceuioel  1/  saw  a  reinarkabla  hill  near 
Santa  Baplrito,  tliuii  Capj  s^t.  Tliumas,  and  then  an 
iBliLiiil  jiidt  without  Cat.1i!  FvLO."~Coo/t:  Pint  i'oyitge 
bk.  i.,  vU.  il. 

*3,  Successfully,  completely,  fully. 

*Siic-9DSs'-ive-ness,  s.  [Eng.  successive; 
'•Mss'l  Tliequality  or  state  of  being  successive. 

"All  the  uotiuii  we  have  nt  dunitiuii  la  partly  by 
fht  tuccetiioeueinot  itauwuoL'Bi^i^tiuiu." — ilaUi:  Oriff. 
<^f  Mankind,  p.  119. 

"8UC-96ss'-leS3,  a.  [Eng.  success;  -less.] 
Havinii  no  success  ;  unsuccessful,  unlucky, 
unfortunate ;  failing  to  aecumplish  what  was 
intended. 

"  1  found  not  the  erperlment  suoceailen'—BoHta: 
tVorkt.  hi.  im. 

8UC-9es3'-leS9-lj;r,  ado.     [Eng.  successless; 

•ly.]  In  a  successless  miuiner;  unsuccessfully. 

'  Tlien  Hhivll  tlig  end  coma  to  wtt,  when  the  kohiibI 

having  iweii  iTtiKutiud  thi-oaj^li  all  the  vitius  of  Judiea 

nu-ceu.'euli/.'—/lamtnoiid:  Ifof^,  iiL  12L 

*8iic-9eS3'-less-ness,  s.  [Eng.  siuxessless; 
•ness.]  Tlie  quality  or  state  of  being  success- 
less ;  unsuccessfulncHS. 

"Ilia  Jinitreliensioiis  of  the  Bttecetiletaness  ot  hlsen- 
deavuanr—Uiti/la  :   IVorks,  vl,  20. 

Buc-93ss'-6r,  *suc-cess  our,  s.  [Fr.  swc- 
cessd'ii\  from  Lit.  snove.<snrcin,  aiicns.  of  suc- 
ceisor,  fvnm  miccessiis,  pa.  par.  of  stiCGedn  =.  to 
siu-cecd  (q.v.).]  One  wiiosu'M^eeils  or  follows; 
one  who  tikes  the  place  which  another  has 
Ififfc,  :iu[l  sustaiuH  t'le  like  part  or  character. 
(Coirel:itive  to  jtredeccs<or.) 

"  I  here  declare  yan  Ti,'litful  sncratgnr, 
AuJ  iieir  iuiiuediaCe  to  my  ci  i>wn." 

Di-yden  :  Secret  Love,  v. 

•snc-9eS3'-6r-3^,  n.  [Eng.  successor;  -y.] 
FuUoiving  in  line  of  succossion. 

*euc-9l»l'  U-oiis,  a.  [Lnt.  si(cctV?wt(s  =  Sink- 
ing, laliinc;,  from  sucoHio=  to  fall  uu'ler,  to 
sink  ilown  :  sub  =  nniler,  and  cado  =  to  fiiU  1 
Heady  to  fall ;  fallin-. 

•  Siic-9if'-er-ou8,  a.  [Lat  siwciis  t=  juice, 
and  jet'o  =  to  bear.J  Producing  or  conveying 
sap. 

8uc'-9in,  sfic'-9m-ite, «.    [Scjccinellite.] 
Miverfilnfj-}/ : 
L  Tlie  same  as  Ambkr  (q-v.). 


2.  A  name  given  to  a  yellow  variety  of 
garnet  fcmud  in  glolmlar  aggregations  enclosed 
iu  ashedtos,  in  Switzerland. 

8uc-9in-am'-io,  o.  [Eng.  succin(ic),  and 
amic.]  Derived  from  or  coutaiuing  succiuic 
acid  and  ammonia. 

sucolnamlc-aold,  s. 

Ckem. :  C2H4<^^^^^^^^)    its  barium  salt  is 

obtained  by  leaving  a  solution  of  succinimide 
and  liaiium  hydrate  in  equivalent  proportions 
to  ovapoi-ate  over  oil  of  vitriol  and  recrystiil- 
liziiig  several  times  from  weak  alcohol.  By 
decnmpnsing  with  sulphuric  acid,  impure 
cryslalactfsucciiiiiinic  acid  are  obtaineil,  which 
800U  decompose  into  succinate  of  ammonia. 

8ilc-ifm'-a-mid3,  s.  [Eng.  succin{ic),  and 
amide.  J 

Chenu:  ^^Hj^^^^h'^N)  '  Obtained  by  mix- 
ing ethylic  succinate  with  strong  aqueous  am- 
monia. It  forms  smnll  white  crystals,  soluble 
in  boiling  water,  nearly  insoluble  in  cold 
water,  alcohol,  aud  ether. 

8uc-9in'-  a  -nil,  «,  [.Eng.  succin(icy,  and 
a>ul{i)ie).] 

Ghem.:  C4H"402(C6H5)N.  Obtained  by  heat- 
ing pulverised  succinic  acid  with  dry  aniline, 
and  then  ilissolving  it  out  with  foiling  water. 
It  crystallizes  from  alcohol  in  tine  interlaced 
neeilles  snblimable  witliout  decomposition. 
It  is  insoluble  in  cold  water. 

siic-9in-a-nil'-ic,  a.    [Eng,  sjiccinanil;  Ac.] 
Derived  from  or  containing  succinauiL 
8uccinanillc-acid.  5. 

Chem. :  C2H4<3o^h5"5^^''^.  Prepared  by 
dissolving  snccinanil  in  dilute  amnvmia  and 
alcohol,  boiling  fur  a  time,  and  neuiralising 
wiih  nitri(!  acid.  It  forms  elongnted  lamiuBe, 
very  slitjlitly  soluble  in  cold  water,  more 
sohible  in  hot  water;  melts  when  heated  to 
100",  and  at  a  higher  temperatui-e  decomposes 
into  phenyl  succinimide. 

8uc-9in-d;s'-pll^t,  a.  [Eng.  succin(um),  and 
aspJudt.] 

Client. :  A  resinous  substance  resembling 
amiier.  obtiiined  from  the  granular  clay  iiou 
ore  of  Bei'geu. 

8iic'-9m-ate,  s.    [Eng.  sitccin(ic) ;  -ate.1 
Cliem. :  A  salt  of  succinic  acid. 
succinate  of  ammonium,  s. 

Chem.i  <^2^KciO(H*^^^-  Obtained  by 
supersaturating  succinic  acid  with  ammonia, 
and  leaving  it  to  evaporate  over  quicklime. 
It  cryst-dlizes  in  hcxairmial  prisms;  sp.  gr. 
1*367  ;  very  soluble  in  water  and  alcohol. 

8tic'-9in-at-@d,  a.  [Eng.  S7iccinat(e) ;  -ed.] 
Combined  with  or  containing  succinic  acid. 

8UC-^ncf ,  a.  [Lat.  sticcinctus  =  prepnred, 
shoit,  small,  contracted,  pa.  pir,  of  siiccingo 
=  to  gird  behiw.  to  gird  or  tuck  up:  sub  =: 
undpr,  and  ciiigo  =  to  gin!.] 

*  1.  Lit. :  Tucked  up,  girded  up  so  as  to  leave 
the  legs  free. 

"  Ills  habit  fit  for  speed  nurc/nrf." 

J/illou:  /'.  /„.  lit.  eis. 

2.  Fig.  :  Compressed  into  few  words ;  cha- 
nictfirized  by  verbal  brevity ;  brief,  short, 
concise. 

"  A  tale  shonld  he  Jndlcinna,  clear,  ntrelnct.. 
7'bo  laiigiui^e  yltiiti,  and  iiKiideiitu  well  liiik'd." 
Cowper :  Uonoerttilton,  ^!'., 

t  suc-cinc'-ti,  s.  rl-     [Masc.  pi.  of  Lat.  sue- 

cilllUuS.  I      [S UCC I NCT. ] 

Entnni. :  Girtftd ;  a  term  applipd  to  the 
chrysaliflcs  of  the  Papilionidfe,  whicli  are  not 
onlyHttaciied  by  the  tail,  bntalsosripprirted  by 
a  belt  of  silk  pissing  round  the  milldle  of  the 
body  and  fixed  firmly  on  each  side.  (Newuian.) 

suc-9inct'-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  succinct;  -ly.]  In 
a  succinct  manner  ;  briefly,  concisely,  shortly. 

"  He  [Jolm  PellJ  hatli  also  fiicchict/y  and  cleiirly 
denii.iiHtiuted  the  seconil  and  tenth  hooka  of  liuulld." 
—  WnoU:  /■'uH't  OXQii.,  vol  li. 

siic-9inct'-ness.  s.  [Eng.  succinct;  -tip.ss.] 
Tliequjiiity  orstate  of  being  succinct ;  brevity, 
concisenes.s, 

"111  fine,  I'revityand  mcrincfnem  nt  speech  I0  that 
Which,  ni  l>liiliiHi>i>l>y  ur  t()ieoill.itii>i>,  we  call  innxim 
and  finit  priiiciiile.'— .SoHtfc.-  Hermoiix,  vol.  ii..  aer.  4. 


8UC-9in'-e-'a>  s.     (Lat.  suoclJieus  =  of  or  pep- 
tainiug  to  amber.] 

Zool.  &  Palceont. :  Amber-snnil,  a  genus  of 
HelicidiE  (q.v.),  with  155  recent  species,  uni- 
versidly  distiibuted.  Shell  imperfntHte,  thin, 
ovate  or  oblotig  ;  spine  small,  ajierture  large  ; 
columella  aud  peristome  simple,  acute;  animal 
huge,  witli  short  thick  tentacles  and  broad 
foot;  lingual  teeth  like  Helix  (q.v.).  Tlieso 
snails  inhabit  damp  places,  but  rarely  enter 
the  water.  Seven  fossil  species  from  tlio 
Eocene  of  Britain. 

siic-9m-eir-ite,  3.  [Lat.  succinum  =  amber.] 
Men. :  A  name  given  by  Dana  to  an  oitho 
rhombic  inineial  substnnce  obtained  fiom 
amber  by  distillation.  Hardness,  I'O  ;  sj).  gr. 
1*55;  lustre,  vitreous;  colourless  or  wh.te; 
odoor,  aromatic ;  soluble  in  water.  Compos. : 
carbon,  407  ;  hydrogen,  5'1 ;  oxygen,  64 "2  = 
100. 

ctlr.-9in-eu'-pi-6ne,  a.     [Lat  succin(iim)^ 
-r.U«3r,  r.nd  Eng.  eapione.] 

Cftcm. ;  A  name  applied  by  Eisner  to  a  very 
li-rht  oil,  obtiiined  by  rectifying  oil  of  amber 
with  suliihuiic  acid.    (IVatls.) 

sflc-9m'-ic,  a.     [Eng,  succin(vvi);  -ic.]    Dfr 
rived  from  or  contained  in  amber. 


succinic-acidp  if. 

Chem. .-  C4H6O4  =  CjH4  ( 


COHO 


Volatile 


I  COHO* 
salt  of  amber.  A  dibasic  acid  belonging  to 
the  oxalic  series,  first  recognised  by  Agricola 
in  1657.  It  occurs  remly  formed  in  amber,  in 
certain  plants,  and  in  many  animal  tinids, 
and  is  a  product  of  the  oxidntion  of  fatty 
acids  of  high  molecular  weight,  and  of  the 
al'^oholic  fermentation  of  sng;ir.  It  is  pre- 
pared by  brinjring  calcium  nuilate  in  contacft 
wilh  one-twelfth  of  its  weight  of  decayed 
cheese,  suspended  in  three  piirts  of  water, 
and  ke|»t  fm-  some  days  at  a  teiiiperatnre  of 
30°  to  40°.  Succin.'iteof  lime  is  formed,  which 
is  collected  on  a  filter,  decomposed  with  sul- 
pliuiic  acid,  purified  by  recrystallization.  It 
crystallizes  in  munoclinic  lu'lsms,  is  retidily 
soluble  in  water,  less  easily  in  alcohol,  in- 
soluble in  ether,  melts  at  180%  and  boils  at 
235°.  It  forms  neutral  and  acid  salts,  those 
of  the  alkalis  being  very  sohible  in  waier, 
A  chai-acteristic  reaction  n(  snccinic  acid  and 
soluble  succinales  is  the  formation  of  a  retU 
brown  precipitate  with  lerric  salts. 

succinic-anhydTlde,  o. 

Chem. :  CaHi^^^O.    Obtained  by  distilling 

Buccinic  acid  ont;e  or  twice  with  phosphnrio 
anhydride.  It  is  a  white  mass,  soluble  in 
boiling  absolute  alcohol,  and  ileposited  frnin 
the  solution  in  neeilles  on  cooling,  insoluble 
in  ether.     Melts  at  119-6'. 

succinic-chlorido,  s. 

Chem.:  C2H4<;^'^|j}.  Produced  by  distil- 
ling succinic  anhydride  with  plmsphorio 
Iientachloride.  It  is  a  fnniing,  sirongiy  re- 
fracting liqui'i,  boils  at  100",  and  wilh  water 
yields  snccinic  acid. 

succinic -ethers,  8.  pi. 

Chem. :  Compounds  of  succinic  acid  with 
alcohol     raiiicals.       Ethylic      succimite  = 

C2H4<gS(cfHS)0-  ^3  P'epared  by  distilling 
ten  pai-ts  succinic  acid,  twenty  [lartsalcohn], 
aiirl  Hve  pfiits  strong  hydrochh)nc  aciil,  and 
purifying  the  prodnct  by  distilhition  over 
lead  oxiile.  It  is  an  oil,  boiling  at  214°;  sp. 
gr.  I'OytJ,  slightly  soluble  in  water.    Metliylio 

succinate  =  C.jH4<^^Qi^|J;^^Q  is  similarly  pre- 
pared. It  forms  a  crystalline  mass,  dissolves 
III  alcolnd  aud  ether,  boils  at  108%  melta  ati 
20%  the  liquid  having  a  &{*.  gr.  of  1'179. 

suc-9in'-un-ide,  s.     [Eng.  «icciJt(tc);  and 
imitle.] 

Chem.:  ^2^-i<^qq-^i^-  Formed  by  the 
action  of  dry  arninmiia  gas  on  snccinic  anhy- 
dride. It  is  obtained  iu  large  transpai'cntt 
crystnl.s,  which  melt  at  125-126%  sutdime 
without  alteration,  and  are  easily  soluble  ill 
water  and  alcohol. 

suo'-9in-ite,  a.    [Succin.) 

suc'-9in-one,  ».    [Eng.  siLccin(um) ;  -07i«.l 
Chem.:  The  name  applied  to  tlie  vohitil* 


fe 


Bto,  fit,  faro,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir.  marine;  go,  pSt, 
or.  wore,  w^ix;  worit.  who,  son ;  mute.  cub.  ciire,  ijnite.  cur.  rule,  fiiU ;  try,  Syrian,    re,  oe  =  e ;  ey  =  a ;  qu  =  Uw. 


succinosulphurio— such 
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oil  olitnined  by  the  distilhition  of  neutral 
succinate  of  calciuiii.  Its  compusitiou  ia 
uii  certain. 

■uc-9in-d-sul-phur'-ic,  a.  [Enrr.siicciniic); 
0  connect.,  SiUil sulphuric]   [Sulphosuccinic] 

siio'-9in-ous,  a.  [Uit.  s»ccirtnm  =  aiubcr.] 
i'erfciiimiiy  to  or  resembling  auilier. 

Buc'-9in-um,  ;s.    (Lat.]    [Ambek.] 

Bftc'-9m-yl,  s.    [Eiig.  succin(vm) ;  -yl) 

Clieiii. :  CjH402.  The  hypothetical  iliatomie 
radical  (if  i>ueciinc  acul. 

•  siic-^i'-sion,  s.  [  Lat.  s^iccisio,  froin  succisust 
jia.  pai",  of  siiccido  =  to  cut  down  :  sub  =  under, 
and  cieilo  =  to  cut.]  The  act  of  cuLtiug  otl"  or 
down. 

"  Ui>oii  wnste  liroiiKht  nnd  nsslziied  In  the  nireltion 
of  tici'-H,  tills  jiiMiihoiiivjii  18,  tliiibtikcy  weieuvKi'tiiruwu 
by  »iiul.  —liacon. 

afic-^is'-ter-ene,  s.  (Lat  siicci(nwn)  = 
amber,  and  Gr.  o-repeos  (stEveos)  —  snlid.] 

Chem. :  The  name  given  to  that  portion  of 
ColoiihoiruDL  succiai  whii-h  is  inmiluble  in  al* 
cohul  and  ether.    (IKcitfs.) 

*8uo-cla-ina'-tion,  s.  t'-it.  sji6  =  nnder, 
and  dumo  =  to  tall  out.]  Quiet  exhortation ; 
suggestittn. 

"  Why  tufty  we  not  rIso,  by  some  such  i>ierIamatlon$ 
u  tbtfue,  cjili  cif  vuuiig  iiifii  tu  tlie  Imtter  aiUe." — 
TruiivlatbiH  nf  riutarch' t  J/miUs,  pL  iii.,  ii.  412. 

BUO'-COr.  *  SOO-OUr,  v.t.  [O.  Fr.  suciirre, 
soscon-e,  frotn  Ijit.  suvciin-o  =  to  I'nii  under, 
to  run  ti>  tlie  aid  nf,  to  siiccur:  siib  =  under, 
and  e»iTO  =  to  run  ;  Kr.  secutirir;  Sp.  socon-er; 
port,  snccnncr ;  Ital.  soccorrtre.]  To  run  to 
the  aid  of ;  to  aid,  to  Jielp  ;  to  a.ssist  iu  dith- 
cuUy  or  disti'e.ss  ;  to  relieve. 

"  To  gucc'ittr  wiistif<1  i-e>:ii>fiN,  nnrl  reiilnce 
Tlie  smile  of  uiiuleiK-ti  iii  »<in'uw  h  fiiue." 

Cow/jer :  Clim-ily.  129. 

stlc'-cor,  *  soc-our,  "^  soc-oure,  *  soc- 
ourse,  *  suc-urs,  s.  [O.  Fr.  sovors,  horn 
Lat.  svccursas.  from  succtirro  =  to  succor 
(q.v.).] 

1.  Aid,  lielp,  as.sistnnce  ;  pnrlicularly  as- 
eistaiiKe  that  delivei-s  from  difficulty,  want, 
or  distress. 

"Tlie  (levotinn  of  life  or  furtuiie  to  the  succour  of 
thuXKHii- TB  ji  hfiyht  of  Virtue  tu  mIiIl-Ii  IniuiiLiiity  hiia 
ue\t:r  Hri»ttii  by  itti  own  intv/vi:"— Taller,  No.  4, 

2.  The  person  who  or  tldng  which  brings 
aid,  Iielp,  or  assi.staucc. 

"  Hire  to  Kiliie,  miil  eke  bire  for  to  prey 
Tu  ben  our  bel|j,  aud  tucour  wlimi  wu  dey." 

VliHucer:  C.  T.  13,4fiL 

f  3.  (P^.):  Troops  serving  as  an  aid  or  relief. 
"There  rwle  tlie  Volnciaii  suecotirt'' 

J/ucaulaj/  :  lialUe  t^  Lake  liegillut.  xiii. 

•  Siic'-cor-a-ble,     a.    [Eng.    succor ;    -able.] 

1.  Capable  ni"  iieing  snccored,  aided,  or 
reheved  ;  admitting  of  succor. 

2.  Anbrding  succor  or  relief ;  helpful,  aid- 
ing. 

"  If  the  phy»t.l.in  be  not  verle  answem>ile  In  liking 
to  the  pHtieiit.  iiei'ceiving  biru  nut  no  ancroiint/t/e  nn 
bee  tiesiretli  or  would  liiive  such  a  jihysitiui).  slmll. 
never  j^iuceeil  SHCceMfHlly."— 7»»»^>  Storehouse,  TflW-i 

6UC'-Cor-er,     a.    [Eng.  shccot,   v.  ;-fr.]    One 
who    tiucuors;     one  who  affords  aid  or  relief; 
a  helper. 
"  She  Latb  been  a  auccorer  of  many."— Aumons  xvi.  2. 

•  Slic'-COr-eSS,  «.  [Eng.  succor;  -ess.]  A 
female  huljier.    (Stitnyhurst.) 

Buc'-cor-less,    *suc-cour-lesse,a.  [Eng. 
succor;     -less.]    Destitute  nf  succor,    aid,  or 
help. 
"And  all  his  fi-lendBftiul  80Tildier«i,  Kurcotirlfxxe 
yeviaht  but  he."        Chatmian :  Ilimier ;  (JUytaey  V. 

6uc'-c6r-y,  s.    *  siick'-er-y,  *  suck'-er- 

ie,  s.     [A  corrupt  of  c/iicor^  (q.v.).] 
Vol.:  Cichonuvi  Intybiis.    [Chicokv.] 

sUc-cose',  a.  [Lat  swccKS  =  juice.]  Full  of 
juice. 

BUC'-c6-taSh,  s.  fN".  Amer.  Indinn  siisich- 
qiuikuik  =■  corn  boiled  wh(tle.]  Green  maize 
and  beans  lioiled  together ;  originally  a  North 
Aniei'ii-au  Indian  dish. 

Suc'-co-twne,  a,    [Socotbike.] 
*slio'-cub,  s.    [SuccuBUS.]    A  succubus  (q.v.). 

'*  Our  Burrub  Satanlck  now  found, 
fibb  touched  bis  auul  tu  place  uiisonnd." 

hUrfeu:  Athenian  Jilt. 


siic'-cu-ba,  s.    [Succubus.] 

Suc'-cu-bine,  a.  \Er]g.mccvh(iis);  -ine.]  Of 
or  bclniiging  toa  succubus  (q.v.). 

"Oh,  bapiiy  the  slip  from  hbtmccubnie  grip." 

liarhum :  Jug  Leg  ;  Si   A'uhutai. 

8UC'-cu-bou8,  a.  [Lilt,  succubo  ■—  to  lie 
under.']    [Succubus.] 

Bot.  {OJ  the  Juiigermiannace(E'):  Having  the 
anterior  nijir}.pii  of  each  leaf  placed  below  the 
posterior  inargiu  of  the  iniuiodiately  succeed- 
ing one. 

Biic'-cu-bus,  (pi.  suc'-cu-bi),  siic'-cu-ba 
(pl.  suc'-cu-bse).  s.  [Mod.  Liit.  from  Lat. 
siicchbu=.n  strumpet;  SNCCwfto  =  to  lie  under: 
sub  =.  under,  and  aibo  —  to  lie  ] 

1.  Anlhrop.  {Of  balk  forms) :  A  demon  be- 
lieved to  have  the  power  of  assuming  liie 
sliiipe  of  a  woman  in  order  to  consort  sex- 
ually with  niL'U      [fNCUBiis,  Lamia.] 

"Tbin  IS  the  doctrine  of  the  Incubi  aii<l  the  eiiccubi 
those  male  anil  female  noutiiriial  deuioiia  whicb  cuit 
Murt  sexually  with  men  Hiid  wumcn  We  umy  set  out 
«ith  their  deaL-riptiuiis  among  the  <slHiidt;r»  of  tne 
AiitilleH,  where  they  are  the  tihuats  of  t lie  dead,  vnn- 
ishiiiK  when  cliitcbed  ;  in  A«:w  ZkhimhI,  wlitre  nnceH. 
tral  deillen  '  funiiattHcbiiiente  with  feinaled,  and  piiy 
theiii  rvpuateil  visits; '  wnile  ni  tne  Minioan  Isuiudit, 
Biiuli  iiituruonr-<e  of  inferior  t^uda  laiiKml  *niHit.<i  Kiiper- 
natiiml  eonueittlmm ;'  and  m  LaiilHiid.  whtre  details 
of  tbi»  last  exti erne  class  liave  nUo  lieen  placed  on 
record.  From  thest:  lower  grades  of  culture  we  may 
follow  the  idea  onward.  Formal  lites  are  specified  lu 
the  Hindu  Tantra,  uldch  euablc  a  man  to  olitain  n 
compaiiiuii-nyniph  liy  worahippniK  i>er  ami  mpeating 
her  iiiiiiK:)  by  niuht  in  a  cemtitery.  Augustine,  in  an 
inatriiutive  pass.ige.  states  die  iiopulnr  nutioiin  of  tlie 
viitita  of  iiicuhi  .  .  .  yet  he  is  can'ful  not  to  L-nniinlt 
huiiKelf  to  a  positive  lielief  iu  sm-h  apiiiu  Liter 
tlieulogiaiis  were  lesn  cnutione,  and  gntve  argnineiita- 
tioii  on  n'>ctuiiial  JniurcuurKt:  with  iiiculii  and  siimibi 
was  carried  mi  till,  at  the  htfiifht  of  medl»\»l  civilisa- 
tion, we  find  it  aci-eiited  in  full  belief  hv  ecclesiastics 
and  lawyers."— ?W"r ;  /'rim.  Cult.  led.  18;a),  ii.  18'J,  lUO. 

2.  Pathol.  (Of  the  form  succubus) :  Night- 
mare. 

BUC'-cu-la,  s.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  A  rlaiTi 
axis  t»r  cylinder,  piovided  with  slaves  or 
handles  for  turning  it,  but  Iiavmg  no  di'uin. 

8uc'-cu-len9e,  suc'-cu-len-9y,  s  lEng. 
succulen{t) ;  -ce,  -cy.)  The  quality  or  state  of 
being  succulent  or  juicy  ;  juiciness. 

siic'-CU-lent,  n.  [Fr.,  from  Lfit  svcculentus, 
Irom  i"iao»s=jniL-e.l    Full  of  juice,  juicy. 

"  As  the  leaves  are  not  succulent,  little  nmre  juice  ta 
preiued  out  of  them  than  they  bate  ImiiiLied."— CuoA.' 
/■«■«(  Viiyagp;  bk.  L,  cli.  xviii. 

succulent-plants,  s.  pz. 

BoL:  Planis  characterized  by  the  succulence 
of  their  slenis,  tht-ir  leaves,  or  tlieir  wliole  or- 
ginization.  Tliir^  is  producfd  by  a  rem.n-kalile 
distension  or  increase  of  the  cellular  tissue. 
Their  orgaiMzation  enables  tlicin  tn  derive 
their  nourislinient  from  the  air  ratlier  than 
from  the  ground,  and  flnurisli  in  dry  places. 
AYlien  cultivated,  they  are  plant-ed  in  sandy 
lo.ini  not  too  hncly  sifted,  and  retiuire  very 
little  watering.  They  do  not  flourish  well 
with  other  plants,  but  should  have  a  gieen- 
house  of  their  own.  The  succulent  orders 
of  plants,  CactaceEe,  Mesembryanthemaceie, 
Cras-sulaceie,  &c.,  are  not  cbisely  akin  to  eai-h 
other.  SuccnleiM'O  may  be  associated  with 
any  structure,  snd  extend  tlirongh  an  order, 
a  tribe,  a  genus,  or  a  species  (mly. 

*  suc-cu-len'-tse, «.  vl-  [Feni.  pl.  of  Lat.  suc- 
cidentu's  —  succulent,  j 

Bot.  :  'I'he  forty-sixth  order  in  Linnfpus's 
Natm-al  System.  Genem  :  Cactus,  Mesembry- 
anthemum,  Seduni,  Oxalis,  Fagouia,  iic. 

SUC'-CU-lent-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  succtdent;  -ly.] 
In  a  siicciileiit  manner  ;  juicily. 

*  suc'-CU-lOUS,  a.  [Lat.  sticcxis  =  juice.]  Suc- 
culent, juicy. 

8UC-cunib'(&  silent),  * suc-comb,  i*. t.  [Lat. 
succinabo  =  to  lie  or  fall  uiidci",  to  yield  :  inih 
=  under,  and  cumbo  =  to  lie;  Fr.  succnmber.] 
To  yield  ;  to  sink  or  give  way  ;  to  submit. 

"The  smaller  and  feebler  aniiualn  have  bent  and 
(iccoiniiiodated  themselves  to  changes  to  which  the 
larger  apeuies  have  aaccumbed." —Owen :  Clasti/.  of 
JUaiti^naliu,  p.  &Q. 

*  SUC-cum'-bent,  a.  [Lat.  sitCCTtmfiens,  pr. 
par.  of  succumbo  =  to  succumb  (q.v.).j  Sub- 
missive. 

"Saccumbent  and  passive  to  her  deBlrea."— i/ijuwK; 
Parly  of  lieastt.  p.  2. 

*  Siic-cur'-sal,  a.  [Fr.  sucmrsale  =  supple- 
menting a  pal  ish  chnnOi  ;  p.gHse  siicmrsale  =■  a 
chapel  of  ease,  from  Low  Lat.  saccuvsus  = 


succour  (q.v.).]  Serving  as  a  chaiiel  of  ease, 
(Ai>plted  to  a  church  attached  as  a  relief  Of 
succour  to  a  jiatish  church.) 

suc'-ciis  (pl.  siic'-gi),  s.    [Lat.  =  juice.] 

Phariii.  :  Tiie  expressed  juice  of  a  plant 
inlendfd  to  be  used  medicinally.  Tlie  strength 
of  the  juices  varies  according  to  the  soil  and 
situation  in  wliicli  the  ]ihiiit  grows,  thi^  season 
of  the  year,  fcc.  Rectihed  sjiirit  to  the  extent 
of  one-third  the  volnuie  of  the  juice  is  added 
to  keep  the  latter  from  decompnsition.  Five 
succi  are  now  officinal,  viz.,  Succus  coiiii,  scO' 
jKirii,  tnraxacl,  bellaiionn<B,  and  hyoscyami, 
{(Sarrod.) 

*  suc-cus-sa'-tion,  s.  [Lat.  siiccussatus, 
pa.  par.  of  5?(cc»ss(),  a  freq.  from  succutio  (sup, 
siiccjissnm)  =  to  fling  or  toss  up  ;  sub  =  under, 
and  qiuitio  =  to  shake.] 

1.  A  trot;  a  trotting. 

"  That  Is  to  say.  whether  tnlufatlon. 
At)  they  do  term  't,  or  tucvusKni 4071." 

Butler:  BudibraM,  I.  U.  4& 

2.  A  shaking  ;  succussion. 

suc-cuss'-ion  (ss  as  sh),  s.  [Lat.  siiccnssU), 
fiom  sucvus^iiiii,  sup.  of  succutio -=10  fling  or 

toss  Up.l      [SUCCUSSATIOS.] 

*  1.  Ord.  Lang. :  The  act  of  shaking ;  a 
shock. 

"  The  anifler,  desiring  bait,  has  only  to  create  slight 
tncriiasiuu  of  the  soil  ...  to  leid  tl.e  earthworm  to 
come  tu  the  fluriiice."—i.i iKJsu^ .'  Mind  171  the  Lower 
Animali.  i.  iS. 

2.  Med. :  A  method  of  exploring  the  state 
of  the  chest,  with  the  view  of  detecting  the 
effusion  of  liquid  within  any  of  its  cavities. 
Succussion  consists  in  seizing  the  patient  by 
the  shoulder  and  communicating  a  smart  im- 
pulse to  the  chest,  so  as  to  make  any  liquid 
which  it  may  contain  fluctuate  to  one  side. 
It  was  practised  by  Hippocrates,  and  is  still, 
to  a  certain  extent,  in  use. 

t  SUC-ciis'-sive,  a.    [Eng.  sitcciiss^ion) ;  -ive.] 
Geol.  (Of  earlhqmdce  action)  :  Characterized 
by  a  shaking,  and  especially  by  an  up  and 
down  nioveiiient  in  place  of  tremulous  oscilla- 
tion.    (Dana,) 

su9'^,  "  siche,  *  soc^e,  *  suilk,  *  swich, 
*swilc,    *  swilch,    *  swulc,  a.     [a.S. 

sioylc,  swilc,  swfJc  ;  cogn.  with  O.  S<ax.  siilic; 
O.  Fris.  selic,  selk,  sniUk,  snlch,  snk;  Diit. 
zulk;  lfc\,  slikr :  Uan.  slig ;  iiv/,blik;  O.  Sw. 
saW:;  Ger.  sokh;  0.  H.  Ger.  solich;  Goth. 
swaleiks.  'llie  A.S.  sv>ylc,  &c.,  aie  from  swd 
=  so,aiid  fic  =  like  ;  thus,  sitc/t  is  a  corruption 
of  sn-like,] 

1.  Of  that  or  the  like  kind  or  degree ; 
similar,  like. 

"  The  juilgmeiit  of  God  is  accordii  ;  to  trntli  ngnlnrt 
them  wnich  commit  siicA  thiu^s." — Hoiiuiiis  ii.  2. 

H  Huch  is  followed  by  as  before  that  which 
is  the  object  of  coinpai-ison. 


If  the  indefinite  article  is  used  with  such^ 
it  is  always  placeil  between  it  and  the  noun 
to  wliich  it  refers;  or  such  follows  the  noun 
preceded  by  a  or  an:  as.  suck  an  hommr, 
such  a  view,  never  was  there  a  uiaii  such  as  lie, 
&c.  It"  the  article  is  not  used,  snck  precedes 
the  noun,  as,  such  weatlier.  Adjectives  may 
cotite  between  such  and  the  noun,  as,  such  thic 
weather,  such  a  good  man.  Followed  by  that, 
such  introduces  a  consequence  or  result. 

"  The  birds  such  pleasure  tonk,  th'it  some  wonM 
sing.'"  Sluikigfi.  :   I'tsmisJ:  Admiis.  1.101. 

2.  The  same  as  mentioned  or  specified; 
not  another  or  different ;  so ;  iu  the  same 
state  or  condition. 

"  It  eat9  and  Rleejjs,  and  hath  inch  senses 
As  we  have,"  ShuliesiJ, :  2'empest,  i.  1L 

3.  Belonging  to  that  clas-;. 

"  2io  prnniiae  can  oblige  a  prince  so  mnch, 
Still  tu  be  good,  us  long  tu  hat  e  lieeii  sncfi." 

lliyden.     (Todd.) 

4.  Certain.  (Used  to  indicate  or  hint  in 
a  general  and  indefinite  way  at  persons  or 
things  already  named  or  pointed  out,  or  which 
could  have  been  named  or  jioiuted  out  dis- 
tinctly if  the  speaker  pleased.) 

"  If  yon  repay  nie  not  011  tnch.  a  day, 
]n  (fitc'i  a  place,  such  sum  or  sums  n^  are 
Exprfs~'d  in  the  condibion,  let  the  forfeit 
Be  an  ei^oal  pound  of  your  fledli." 

Shtikcsp. :  Mervltiint  of  Venice,  1.  8. 

5.  Used  without  the  correlative  =  so  great, 
so  high,  very  great,  very  much,  very  con- 
siderable, so  good,  so  bad. 

"  I  could  come  to  $uch  honour."— SAaft«sp..'  Aferry 
Wivei.  ii.  1. 

U  *  1.  Such  was  in  Middle   English  used 


boil,  bo^;  poUt,  jan'l;  cat,  9ell,  chorus,  9liln,  ben^h;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist.   pli  =  C 
-cion.  -tian  =  shan.    -tion,  -slon  =  shun;  -fion,  -sion  =  zhun.    -clous,  -tious,  -sious  =  shiis.   -ble^  -die,  ^c.  =  b9l,  d^L 
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with  numerals  in  the  sense  of  as  much  or  as 
many.  * 

"The  leiigtli  la  sucht  ten  as  the  deepneaae,"— Pi'?- 
grimuje  of  the  MaiOiode,  p.  2:i5. 

2.  Such  is  often  used  adverbially  with  the 
sense  of  so  :  as,  such  terrible  we.ither. 

■3.  Forsuc/t.  .  .  as  the  oldest  Eiii^'lish  used 
rujyle .  .  .  swyle  —such  .  .  .  such. 

4.  Such  atul  such,  siLck  or  SJich :  Certain, 
some.  (Used  to  denote  a  person  or  thing 
indefiuitely  orgeneially.) 

"  I  have  apiroiiitecl  luy  servauts  to  luch  and  such  a 
places"—!  Satnuel  xxi.  2. 

6.  Such  like : 

(1)  Of  the  like  kind  ;  of  the  same  sort. 

"  Suc7i-like  toys  as  these." 

Shakeap. :  Richard  III.,  L  L 

(2)  Similar  persons  or  things  ;  so  forth;  et 
cetera.    (Used  at  the  end  of  enumerations.) 

*'  Virtue,  youth,  llherality,  and  uich  like." 

ShaJcesjj.  :  TroUaa  &  Cresiida,  I.  2. 

sn-cho-sau'-rtis,  s.  [Gr.  o-ovko^  (souchos) 
—  an  Egyptian  name  fur  the  crocodile,  and 
caOpo?  {aawos)  =  a  lizard. J 

Palmont. :  A  genus  of  Amphicoelia,  with  one 
species  from  the  Wealden  of  Tilgate  Forest. 

6U9ll'-wIse,  adv.  [Eng.  such,  and  vtise.]  In 
such  a  manner  ;  so. 

Bilck,  *  souke,  *  souk-en,  •  snke  (pa.  t. 

*  sek,  *  sec,  sucked,  pa.  par.  *  isoke,  sucked), 
v.t.  &  i.  [A.S.  sucan  (pa.  t.  sedc,  pa.  par. 
soce>i),  eugan ;  cogn.  with  loel.  sjuga,  suga 
Cpa.  t.  saug,  pa.  par.  sokinn) ;  Dan,  suge; 
Sw.  suga;  Ger.  saugen;  O.  H,  Ger.su.3a71; 
Wei.  sugno  =  to  suck:  suj?— juice;  Ir. 
sugliaim=tD  suck;  sugh  =  ^mce;  Gael,  sug 
=:to  suck;  sity/t  =  juice ;  Lat.  8UffO  =  to 
suck;  sucus,  skccus— juice.] 
A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  draw  into  the  mouth  by  the  action  of 
the  lips  and  tongue,  which  serves  to  produce 
a  vacuum. 

"  The  mUk  thou  aucfcedot  from  her," 

Sh^tkeip. :  TUua  Andronicut,  it  8. 

2.  To  di-aw  something  from  by  the  action  of 
the  lips  and  tongue. 

"  I  call  suck  nielaucholy  oat  o(  a  BOnp,  as  a  weMdl 
KKkt  esa^/'Shitkesp.  :  As  Fou  Like  It,  ii.  S. 

3.  To  draw  in,  absorb,  or  imbilw  in  any 
manner  more  or  less  resembling  the  act  of 
sucking.   (Often  followed  by  in,  out,  away,  4;c.) 

"  These  lubbers,  peeping  thronith  a  broken  pane. 
To  suck  Crofih  air,  survey'd  the  iieighbouritig  nlalB." 
Drgilen :  Hind  &  Panther,  m.  UL 

4.  To  draw,  to  drain,  to  extract. 

*'  Treat  all  suckers  as  weeds,  cutting  tlien  down 
while  they  are  little — l>efore  they  have  gudtef^  half  the 
life  oat  oC  thu  bearlui;  biW'—Scribnert  Magatitte, 
Uitrch  laao,  p.  7S6. 

5.  To  draw,  as  a  whirlpool ;  to  ingulf,  to 
swallow  up. 

"  AH  the  under  passions. 
As  waters  are  by  whirlpools  sw.>ile'«  and  draws. 
Were  (luite  derour'd  iu  the  vut  gulph  of  atnptra." 
Dryden.    {Todd.) 

B,  IntransUivt : 

1.  To  draw  fluid  into  the  moutb  ;  to  draw 
by  exhausting  the  air,  as  with  a  tube. 

"  Where  the  l>ee  sudts,  there  suck  \." 

Shakesp. :  Tempmt,  v. 

2.  To  draw  milk  from  the  breast. 

"  r  would 

Pluck  the  younc  sucking  ciihs  from  the  ahe-bear." 
6hake8p. :  Merchant  ^  I'etxioa,  IL  1. 

K  1.  To  suck  in : 

(1)  Lit.  r  To  draw  into  the  mouth ;  to  Im- 
bibe, to  absorb. 

(2)  Fig. :  To  cheat,  to  take  in,  to  deceive. 
(Slang.) 

2.  To  suck  the  monlcey :  [Monkey,  Tf  C^).]. 

3.  To  suck  up :  To  di-aw  into  the  muuth. 

Slick,  *  sonke,  *  sucke,  s.    [Suck,  v.] 

1.  The  act  of  sucking,  or  drawing  with  the 
mouth. 

2.  Milk  drawn  from  the  breast  by  the  month. 

"  Blessed  are  the  barren,  and  the  wombs  that  never 
bare,  aud  the  pHi>3  that  never  g-AVo  tuck." — Luke 
Kxiii.  29. 

3.  A  small  draught.    (Colloq.) 

"  No  bouse  ?  nor  no  tobacco — Not  a  suck,  Bir.** 

Matsinger  ■  New  Way  to  Pay  Old  Debts,  L  L 

•4.  Juice,  succulence. 

5.  A  sweetmeat.     [Socket.] 

suck-in,  8.  A  take-in,  a  cheat,  a  decep- 
tion.   (Slaiig.) 

Slick' -a-t^ll»  s.    [Succotash.] 

Slick' -en,  5.     [A.S.  s-oc?i=]irivile2;e,  jurisdic- 
tion, friiin  soc  =  a  soke,  liberty.]    [Sue] 


Scnts  Law:  The  di.-^trii't  attached  to  a  mill, 
or  thfr!  whole  lands  astricted  to  a  mill,  the 
teniiiiU  of  which  are  bound  to  bring  their 
grain  to  the  mill  to  be  ground.  Tenants  so 
astricted  are  called  Suckenera.    [Thirlaqe.] 

suck'-en-er,  s.  [Eng,  sucken ;  -er.\  [Sucken.] 

sucker  (1),  s.    [Sugar.]    {Scotch.) 

suck'-er  (2),  s.    [Eng.  swcfc,  v. ;  -er,\ 
I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Literally: 

(1)  One  who  or  that  which  sucks  or  draws 
with  the  mouth,  especially  a  young  pig. 

"  For  8urkr.rs  the  deinnud  was  not  very  brisk,  and 
prices  were  stationary."— itfantiard,  Sept.  S,  1882. 

(2)  The  piston  of  a  suction-pump. 

"Oil  must  be  poured  Into  the  cylinder,  that  the 
tucker  may  aUi>  up  aud  dowu  In  It  mure  smoothly." — 
Boyle. 

(3)  A  pipe  or  tube  through  which  anything 
is  drawn. 

"  Mariners  aye  ply  the  pump 
So  they,  bat  clieerful,  uufiitigued,  still  move 
The  draining  sucker."  PliUipa  :  Cider,  11. 

(4)  In  the  same  sense  as  II.  1. 

(5)  A  round  piece  of  leather  having  a  central 
perfoi-ation  for  the  attachment  of  a  string; 
when  rendei'ed  flexible  by  wetting,  and  applied 
to  a  smooth  object,  as  a  stone,  the  adhesion 
between  the  two  surfnces  due  to  ntinospheric 
pressure  enables  the  stone  to  be  lifted. 

2.  Figuratively : 

(1)  A  hard  drinker;  a  soaker. 
♦  (2)  A  sponge,  a  parasite. 

(3)  One  who  extorts  money  from  a  candi- 
date.   {Amer.) 

(4)  A  cant  name  for  an  inhabitant  of  Illinois 
(Amer.) 

(5)  A  sweet,  a  sweetmeat. 
II.  Technically : 

1.  Bot. :  A  branch  which  proceeds  from 
the  neck  of  a  plant,  beneath  tlie  surface,  and, 
as  it  emerges  Irom  the  earth,  becomes  erect, 
immediately  producing  leaves  and  branches, 
and  subsequently  sending  down  roots  from 
its  base.  Example,  Rosa  spinosissima,  Rubus 
Idoevs,  &c.  When  a  sucker  grows  rapidly, 
gardeners  call  it  a  shoot. 

2.  Ichthyology  (PL): 

(1)  The  Cyprinodont  group,  Catostomina, 
from  the  lakes  and  rivers  of  North  America, 
The  name  is  sometimes  confined  to  the  type- 
genua,  Catostonius,  the  members  of  which 
aie  called  also  Stone-rollers  and  Red-horses. 

(2)  The  family  Discoboli.  The  space  be- 
tween the  ventral  fins  is  occupied  by  a  round 
disc,  by  means  of  whi<--h  they  can  attach 
themselves  firmly  to  rocks,     [CvcLOPTaRUS, 

Ll  PARIS,    LUUP-SUCKBR.] 

sucker-rod,  s.  A  rod  connecting  the 
brnke  of  a  pump  with  the  bucket. 

silck'-er»  v.t.  b  i.    [Sucker,  s.] 

A.  Trans. :  To  strip  off  shoots  ;  to  deprive 

of  suckers. 

"  We  did  not  know  at  flnt  how  to  obtain  very  laroe 
thick  ieave«.  until  tustructad  by  au  old  u^o  in  the 
art  of  tuckering  the  plants," — St.  James i  Gasattt, 
Feb.  U.  18B7. 

B.  Intrans. :  To  shoot, out  suckers ;  to  run 
to  sue  Iters. 

"  Its  moat  marked  characteriatlca,  however,  are  ito 
tendencies  to  sucker  i  m  luuderately."— iScrifrner'f  Maffct- 
tine,  March,  18S0,  p  762. 

siick'-et,  s,     [Suck,  v.}     A   sweetmeat   for 
sucking  or  dissolving  in  the  mouth. 

"The  Cisalpine  sockets  of  gobbets  of  condlted  bulls 
flesh,"— fiigftojLf  Taylor:  Sermons,  vol.  i,,  s«r.  U. 

SUCk'-ie,  s.      [SUCKY.] 

suck'-m»  9.    [Sucken,] 

suck'-ing,  *souk-yng,  *80iik-yiige, 

pr.  par.  Si,  a.    [Suck,  v.] 

A,  Aspr.  par. ;  (See  the  verb)L 

B.  As  adjective : 

1.  lAt. :  Drawing  or  deriving  nourishment 
from  the  mother's  breast :  as,  a  sucking  child. 

2,  Fig. :  Very  young  and  Inexperienced  ; 
nndei-goin^  training ;  in  the  early  stage  of  a 
career.    (Colloq.) 

"  You're  a  yoang  barrister,  suekinij  lawyer,  or  that 
8ort  of  thing.  —Tliackeray :  Newcomes,  ch,  v. 

sucking-bottle,  s.  An  infant's  feeding- 
bottle. 

"  He  that  will  say,  children  Join  tbe»e  Reneral  ab- 
stract Sjiec'ilationB  with  their  sucking-bodies,  has  more 
zeal  for  his  oi>inion,  but  leas  sincerity."— iocfte. 


sucking-fish,  a,    [Reiaoba,  IL  L] 
suoking-Uoe,  s.  pi 
Entom. :  The  Pediculina  (q.v.),  tram   thft 
mouth  being  converted  into  a  suctorial  organ. 

sucking-pig,  s.    A  young  pig  not  yet 
weaned ;  a  sucker. 

sucking-pump,  «.    [Sacnoif-pimp.] 

*  suck-in-y,  s.  [0.  Fr.  souquenie.]  A  loose 
frock  worn  over  other  clothes. 

*  stic'-kle,  o.    [Suckle,  v.]    A  teat. 

siic'-kle,  ^^^  ori.  [Eng.«ucfc,v.  ;freq,8afr.-tej 
1.  To  nurse  at  the  breast ;  to  give  suck  to. 

"  Our  Jolly  hostess  nineteen  children  bora. 
Mor  failed  her  breast  to  suckle  nineteen  more," 
Oay :  To  the  Earl  of  Burlinstoii,  E^  2. 

*  2.  To  suck. 

suck'-ler,  a.  [Eng,  suckl(e),  v, ;  -er.]  One 
who  suckles ;  a  suckling. 

"  It  would  imy  to  transport  tucklers.  or  eren  veaned 
calves,  between  these  districts. "—^(«/d,  Jan.  18, 188A. 

stick' -ling,  *  sok-ling,  *  soke -ling, 
*  soke-l^ge,   *  sucke-lyng,  a.     [£ug. 

suck(le);  -ling.] 

1.  Ord.  La7ig. :  A  young  child  or  animal 
not  yet  weaned. 

"  I  lately  saw 
A  lamb  stung  by  a  reptile :  the  poor  suekTing 
Lay  foaming  on  the  eai-th."         Byron :  Cain.  11.  & 

2.  Bot. :  'Tri/olium  repens  aud  T.  pratense. 

su-cro-desc'-trin,  s.    [Eug.  sucroCse),  and 
dextrin.] 
Chrni. :  (^l2H2oOio)2.    ^  molecular  combi- 

nation  of  dextrin  and  cane  sugnr,  discovered 
by  Mr,  G.  Lewin,  of  the  Laboratory,  Somerset 
House,  among  the  soluble  constituents  of 
germinated  barley.  It  forms  a  dry,  tasteless 
powder,  soluble  in  50  per  cent,  of  alcoliol,  but 
scarcely  soluble  in  alcohol  of  90  per  cent.  Its 
existence  is  probably  intimately  connected 
with  the  transformation  of  the  starch  mole- 
cule into  cane  sugar  by  the  aid  of  tlie  vital 
vegetable  function. 

8U -croso,  s.  [Fr.  siicr(e)  =  sugar ;  saff.  -ose 
(C/iem.).]    [Ganc-suqar.] 

SUO'-tion,  s.  [O.  Fr. ,  from  Lat.  svctum,  sup. 
of  sugo  =  to  suck;  Fr.  succion.]  The  act  or 
process  of  sucking;  the  removal  of  atmo- 
spheric pressure  from  any  interior  space,  so  aa 
to  allow  the  atmospheric  pressure  to  act 
externally ;  as  when  water  is  sncked  np 
through  a  tube,  the  air  being  cxhauKtod  from 
the  latter  by  the  mouth,  the  pressure  of  the 
external  air  on  tlie  fluid  forces  it  up  through 
the  tube ;  the  act  of  drawing  into  the  mouth, 

"  Sounds  (l)oth  extarinur  and  Interiour]  may  bt  mndt, 
as  well  by  suction,  as  by  emission  of  th«  breath :  as  in 
whistling,  or  breath iug."—£f icon  .*  A'at.  Hist.,  %  191. 

^  Power  of  suction :  Capacity  for  imbiblDg 
alcoholic  liquors.    (Sktng}^ 


suction -chamber,  s.  The  chamber, 
barrel,  or  cylinder  of  a  pump,  into  which  the 
finid  is  delivered  by  the  suction-pipe. 

suction-pipe,  s.  That  pipe  of  a  firs- 
engine  or  other  pump  which  conducts  water 
from  a  cistern  to  the  cylinder  of  a  pump, 

suction-plate,  s. 

Dent.  :  A  dental  plate  retained  in  position 
in  the  mouth  by  atmospheric  pleasure, 

suction-primer,  s.  A  small  force-pump 
worked  by  hand  and  used  in  charging  a  main- 
pump. 

suction-pump,  «.  A  common  pump. 
[Pump  (1),  s.  1,] 

suction-valve,  «. 

1.  Mech. ;  The  valve  below  the  plunger  oi* 
bucket  of  a  pump.  It  is  lifted  by  atmo' 
spheric  pressure  acting  upon  the  water  be- 
neath it,  as  the  plunger  is  raised. 

2.  Steam-eng. :  The  valve  through  which  the 
water  is  drawn  from  the  hot-well  into  the 
feed-pump  by  the  rise  of  the  plunger. 

t  suck'-^,  siick'-ie,  «.    [Eng.  suck ;  -y.] 
Bot.  (PL) :  The  flowers  of  Tri/olium  pratense. 

siic-tor'-i-a,  s.  pi.    [Lat.  suctum,  sup,  of  sugo 
=  to  sutik.] 

Bi(d. :  A  name  given  by  different  authors  to 
various  groups  of  animals,  from  the  fact  that 


ate.  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father ;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her.  there ;  pine,  pit.  sire,  sir,  marine ;  go.  pot, 
or,  wore,  wolt  work,  whd,  son;  mute,  ciib,  cure,  qjiite,  cur,  rule,  fiill;  try,  Sjrrian.    ce.  oe  =  e ;  ey  =  a;  qu  =  kw. 


suctorial— suet 
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the  mouth  ia  more  or  less  developed  into  a 
Bnctorial,  mther  than  a  masticatory  oi'g^n : 

•  1.  A  name  given  by  Cuvier  to  the  second 
dmily  of  his  Cliondi-opteiyj^ians ;  lie  after- 
waitls  abandoned  it  for  Duiueril's  name,  Cy- 
^Lostumata. 

•  2.  The  same  as  Aphaniptera  (q.v.), 

t  3.  An  order  of  Infusoria,  with  one  family, 
Acinetina.  It  is  now  generally  replaced  by 
Kent's  order  Tentaculifera-suctoria,  of  his 
class  Tentauulifera. 

4.  A  group  of  Annelida,  containing  the 
Leeches.    [Hirudinea,  Leech.] 

Biic-tor'-i-al,  u.  [Mod.  Lat.  suctori{a,) ;  Eng. 
ftdj.  sutf.  -cU.] 

1.  Adapted,  for  sucking;  as,  a  suciorial 
mouth,  disc,  &c. 

2.  Living  by  sucking :  as,  sttctondl  birds. 

5.  Capable  of  adhering  by  suction :  as,  The 
lamprey  is  a  siictorial  tiah. 

•  suctorial-crustaceans,  5.  pi. 

Zool. :  The  Siphonostomata. 

a^c-t6r'-i-g,n,  s.  [SucroRrA.]  Any  individual 
member  of  any  of  the  groups  of  Suctoria 
(q.v.). 
siic-tor'-J-OUS,  a,  [Mod.  Lat.  suctori(a); 
Eiig.  adj.  au£f.  -ous.]  The  same  as  Suctorial 
(q.v.). 

"The  larrs  of  DTtied  fixing  themselves  by  their 
suctorious  utaiidiMes  to  the  budy  of  aah.''—Kirbj/  & 
Spenai :  Entomology,  i- 167. 

sfid,  v.t.  [Suds.]  To  cover  with  drift-sand  in 
a  Uood. 

BU'-dal£,  s,    [Buss.l 

Ichthy. :  Lucioperca  sandra,  one  of  the  Pike- 
perclies,  from  the  lakes  and  rivers  of  Europe. 
Tlie  roe  is  made  into  a  kind  of  caviare  by  the 
Bussians. 

sn-dam'-in-a,  s.  pi.    [Mod.  Lat.,  from  Lat. 

si«ior  =  sweat.] 

Pathol. :  Minute  transparent  vesicles  arising 
on  the  skin  towards  the  favourable  termina- 
tion of  various  diseases  whicli  have  been 
attended  by  perspimtion,  as  acute  rheumatism, 
typhus,  scarlatina,  enteric  fever,  &c.  They 
are  developed  chiefly  on  the  front  of  the 
abdomen  and  the  chest.  They  are  smaller 
than  miliary  vesicles,  which  are  opaque,  in- 
stead of  transparent.  They  are  placed  under 
the  order  Vesiculse. 

•  sa'-da-r3^»  •  sn-da-rle,  *  sn-da-rye,  s. 

[Lat.  sudarium,  from  *ittior=  sweat.]    A  nap- 
kin, a  handkerchief. 

"  Here  n  monk  fvmbled  at  the  stele  ntan'a  month 
With  SMiiie  uQdo«bt8d  reU«— n.  sudary 
Of  the  Vii'i^''      A.  BmoMng:  Paraeeltut,  Hi. 

•  Sn-dai'-tioil,  <•  [Lat.  svdatio,  from  sudo  = 
to  sweat.]    The  act  of  sweating ;  sweat. 

8a-dg.-t6r'-2-tiiii,  ».  [Lat.,  from  sudo  =  to 
sweat.]  A  hot-air  bath  for  promoting  per- 
spiration. 

•  su'-da-tor-^,  «.  4  a.    [lAt.  sudatorium.] 

A.  As  subst. :  A  hot-house,  a  sweating-bath. 
"LneedffimoDlus  orbls  Is  taken  for  a  tudatori/." — 

Bolydiiy :  Juienal,  p.  234, 

B.  As  adj.  :  Sweating,  perspiring. 

sfid'-den,  *  sod-aln,  *  sod-ayne,  *  sod- 
ein,  *  sod-en,  *  sod-eyn,  *sud-dain, 
*sud-deln,  *sud-eyn,  a.,  oflv.,  &  s. 
[O.  Fr.  sodain,  sudain  (Ft.  soudain),  from  Low 
Lat.  subitanus ;  Lat.  subitaiieuK,  from  suhitus 
=sudden,  lit.  =that  which  has  come  atealtliily, 
from  su6eo=  to  go  or  come  stealthily;  sub=. 
under  (hence,  secretly),  and  eo  =  to  go  ;  Sp.  & 
Port,  subitaneo;  Ital.  $ubitano,  subitajieo.] 
A.  As  adjective: 

1.  Happening  without  any  notice,  or  with 
scarcely  a  moment's  notice ;  coming  on  or 
happening  instantaneously,  unexpectedly,  or 
without  the  usual  preparations,  notice,  or 
signs. 

"  Thoir  secret  and  ttulden  arrival. "—SJkoftesp. .-  Rape 
<ff  Lucrece.    (Arg.) 

2.  Hastily  put  in  use,  prepared,  oremployed ; 
qnick,  rapid. 

"Which  reformation  must  b«  sudden." 

Shahetp. :  Ue-nry  VIU.,  v.  8. 

•  3.  Hasty,  violent,  rash,  precipitate. 

"  He's  sudden  if  a  thing  comes  la  hla  bead." 

ShaJcesp. :  S  Eenry  VI.,  v.  5. 

•  Bi  As  adv. :  Suddenly. 

"Then  Hidden  waxed  wroth,  and  all  she  knew  not 
why."  Thomson :  Cattle  of  Indolence,  L  76, 


*  C.  As  sit6si. :  Something  unexpected  or 
unlooked  for ;  a  surprise. 

"  I  would  wish  luirenta  to  mark  heedfally  the  witty 
excuoe-i  ot  tlieir  childfeu,  eai)ecialty  at  auddaini  aud 
B\iT\)i:izn.\A."—ltellqui€B  Wottaniantv,  p.  8i. 

^  Ona  suddejit  0/ a  sudden,  *  On  the  sudden, 

•  Upon  the  sudden :  Unexpectedly ;  sooner  than 
was  expected ;  suddenly. 

"  When  you  have  a  mind  to  leave  your  master,  grow 
rude  and  aaucy  on  a  tudden,  and  l>eyond  your  usual 
behaviour. "~^w^ .'  Instruct,  to  Servants. 

Bud'-dcnAf,  *  sod-ain-ly,  *  sod-eln-ly, 

*  80d-en-ly.  *  sod-en-lee,  *  sod-eyn- 

11,  adv.  [Fins,  stidden ;  '^V']  li  a  sudden  or 
unexpected  manner;  unexpectedly,  hastily; 
without  premeditation  or  preparation. 

"  You  shall  find  three  of  your  avgoales 
Axe  richly  come  to  harbour  suddenly." 

Siakesfi.  :  Merchant  of  Venice,  v. 

siid'-dSn-ness»  s.  [Eng.  sudden ;  -ness.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  sudden  ;  a  coming  or 
happening  suddenly  oi'  unexpectedly. 

"The  fury  and  luddannesi  of  the  atorra  which  had 
burst  upou  htm." — Afacaulay  :  Bist.  Eng.,  cb.  kIz. 

sud'-den-tS^,  s.    [Eng.  sudden;  -ty.]    The 
state  uf  being  sudden  ;  suddenness. 
'^  Ona  suddenly :  Suddenly  ;  of  a  sudden. 
"  It  is  not  likely  that  he  should  have  Joined  them  on 
a  suddenly. '—Scott :  Heart  of  Jfid-Lolhian,  di.  xviU. 

BUd'-der,  a.  &  s.    [Hind,  sudr.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Chief.    {Anglo-Indian.) 

%  The  word  is  often  used  in  connection 
with  the  Sudder  Dewanny  Adawlut,  formerly 
the  chief  civil,  aud  the  Sudder  Miaamut 
Adawlut,  formerly  the  chief  criminal  court  of 
juBtice  at  Calcutta,  But  by  an  Act  of  Par- 
liament passed  iu  18G1,  a  High  Court  was 
constituted  at  each  presidency  seat  out  of 
the  Supreme  and  Sudder  Courts,  with  juris- 
diutiuu  in  both  civil  and  criminal  cases, 
though  an  appeal  may  be  taken  from  its  de- 
cision to  the  Judicial  Committee  of  the  Privy 
Council  in  London. 

B.  As  substantive : 

*  1.  The  chief  criminal  court  at  Calcutta. 
[A.  t-] 

2.  The  chief  seat  or  headquarters  of  govern- 
ment, as  distinguished  from  the  m^/ussil,  or 
interior  of  the  country. 

SU'-dis,  «.    [Lat.  =  a  kind  of  pike.] 

Ichthy, :  A  genus  of  Scopelidae,  from  the 
Mediterranean.  Akin  to  Pai-alepis  (q.v.),  but 
differing  slightly  in  the  dentition. 

BU-dor,  s.    [Lat.]    Sweating,  perspiration. 
sudor-anglloanus,  s. 

Utd. :  The  aweating-sicknesa  (q.v.). 

gu-d6r-if'-er-oiis»  ».  [Lat  ««fop  =  sweat, 
and/ero  =  to  bear,  to  produce.]  Producing  or 
secreting  perspimtion. 

sadorlferons-glands,  s.  fL 

Anat. :  Glands  which  secrete  or  excrete 
perspiration  ;  sweat  glands.  They  are  found 
m  varying  numbers,  in  most  parts  of  the  skin. 
Each  gland  consists  of  a  long  tube  coiled  into 
a  knot  near  the  closed  end,  which  is  situated 
in  the  cutaneous  cellular  tissue  and  con- 
stitutes the  gland  proper,  and  a  straight, 
undulate,  or  spiral  duct  traversing  tlie  skin 
perpendicularly,  to  terminate  upon  its  surface 
between  the  papillae.  Krause  estimated  that 
nearly  2,800  exist  on  a  square  inch  of  the  palm 
of  the  hand,  and  400  to  600  on  an  equal  space 
of  the  back  and  the  lower  limbs.  Called  also 
Sudoriparous  glands. 

Bu-dor-if '-ic,  *  su-dor-if-lck,  o.  &  «.  [Fr. 
sudorijlque,  from  Lat.  sudorificus,  from  sudor 
=  sweat,  and  facio  =  to  make.] 

A,  As  adjective : 

1.  Causing  or  producing  sweating. 
"Phyaiciaus  may  well  provoke  awewt  in   bed  by 

bottlea,  with  a  decocfciou  of  sudortfick  herbs  in  hot 
water."— Bacon  ;  ^at.  Blat.,  5  706. 

2.  Secreting  perspiration. 

"  By  «xcltatlon  of  the  sudorific  glanda."— PoM  JfoB 
Qazette,  March  31, 1866. 

B.  As  subst. :  A  medicine  that  produces  or 
promotes  perspiration.     [Diapuobetic,  ^.] 

"Opium  proves  .  .  .  conunonly  a  ^eat  tudorifick.' 
—Boyte  :   Works,  11.  188. 

*  su-dor-ip'-ar-ous,  a.  [Lat.  sudor = sweat, 
and  pcirio—io  produce.]  Producing  sweat ; 
sudoriferous. 

sudoriparons-glands, «.  pi.    [Sunoai- 
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*  su'-dor-oiis,  o.  [Lat.  sudorus,  fromsuttof 
=  sweat.]    Consisting  of  sweat. 

"  The  strigments  and  sudorous  adheslona  from  men^ 
hands."— flroitma ;  VtUgar  Errours.  bk.  it,  ch.  v. 

su'-dra* ».    [Soodra.] 

suds,  s.pl.  [Prop,  things  sodden^  from  sce^ 
(q.v.) ;  cf.  O.  Dut.  zode=  a  seething,  boiling; 
Icel.  sod/t  =  water  in  which  meat  has  been 
sodden.]  Boiling  water  mixed  with  soap; 
water  impregnated  with  soap,  and  forming  a 
frothy  mass. 

"  When  it  pleases  them  to  strip  a  French  'citoyen* 
against  his  will,  aud  half  drown  hiui  In  a  torreut  of 
diluted  audi.'—DaUy  Telegraph,  Oct.  30,  188G. 

*■([  Inthe  suds  :  In  atemper ;  in  a  difficulty 
Probably  with  idea  of  the  hands  being  oc- 
cupied in  the  washing-tub,  or  from  the  dis- 
comfort that  usually  attends  washing-day. 

"  Will  ye  forsake  me  now  aud  leave  me  i'  the  swts  t ' 
Beuum.  £  Flet.  :  Wild  Ooosd  Cliaae. 

sue,  *8ew,  *scwe,  *sew-en,  •sywen, 
*  SUW-en,  v.t.  &  t.  [O.  Fr.  seore,  snir,  sivir 
(Fr.  suiwre)  =to  follow,  from  Low  Lat.  sequo; 
Lat.  sequor;  Ital.  sequire.  From  the  same 
root  conie  p^irsue,  suit,  suite,  sequence,  &C.] 

A.  7'ransitive : 

L  Ordinary  Language : 
•1.  To  follow. 

"  Maiater,  I  shall  sue  thee  whither  ever  thou  schalft 
go.''—Wycli3'e:  JUatthew  viU. 

2.  To  follow  after ;  to  seek  after ;  to  try  to 
win  ;  to  seek  in  mariiage. 

"  i3iM  me,  and  woo  me,  and  flatter  me." 

Tennygon :  Mermaid,  43. 

3.  To  seek  justice,  right,  or  compensation 
fi'om  by  legal  process ;  to  institute  legal 
process  against ;  to  prosecute  in  a  civil  actioa 
for  tlie  recovery  of  a  real  or  supposed  right, 
or  for  compensation  for  a  real  or  supposed 
injury.  . 

"  If  any  sue  thee  at  the  law,  and  takeaway  th;  ooa^ 
let  biui  have  thy  cloak  also." — Matthew  ▼.  40. 

*  4.  To  beg ;  to  ask  for. 

"When  yua  sued  staying." 

Shakesp.  :  Antony  &  Cleopatra,  L  H 

•  5.  To  claim  by  legal  process  ;  to  lay  legal 
daim  to ;  to  seek  by  law. 

"  By  bis  attoroeys-geoeral  to  sue  his  livery." 

Shakesp.  :  lUvhard  IL,  tL  L 

n.  T^hnixally: 

1.  Falconry :  To  clean  the  beak. 

2.  Naut. :  To  leave  high  and  dry  on  a  shore 
as.  To  sue  a  ship. 

B.  Intransitive: 

L  Ordinary  Langtiage : 
L  To  beg,  to  entreat,  to  petition,  t«  plead. 
"  When  maidens  sue,  men  give  like  gsdH." 

Shakesp. :  Measure/or  Meuetare^  L  ^ 

S  It  is  generally  followed  by /or. 

**  I  sue  for  exiled  majeaty'a  repftal." 

Shmkeap. :  Jtiipe  ef  Lucraee,  Stt. 

2,  To  seek  by  legal  process  ;  to  make  claim 
in  law  ;  to  prosecute  ;  as.  To  sue  for  daraagos. 

3.  To  pay  court ;  to  pay  one's  addresses  as 
a  suitor  or  lover  ;  to  woo  ;  to  be  a  lover  ;  to 
act  the  lover. 

n.  NaiU. :  To  be  left  high  and  dry  o»  tbe 
shore,  hs  a  ship. 

^  To  5«e  out :  To  petition  for  and  take  owt ; 
to  apply  for  and  obtain. 

"  Nor  was  our  blessed  Saviour  only  our  propitiation 
to  die  forus,  hut  he  la  still  our  advocate,  continoHlIr 
Interceding  with  his  father  hi  the  behalf  of  all  b-oo 
peuitetitB,  and  tuing  out  a  pardon  for  them  in  iha 
coaitof  heaven."— Coiamif. 

au'-ent,    u.      [SUA.NT.] 

su'-ent-ly,  adv.  (Eng.  suent;  -Zy.]  Evenly, 
smoothly.    (Prov.) 

8U'-er,  s.    [Eng.  sii(e);  -er.]     One  who  vues; 

a  suitor, 

8U-es'-s2-a,  s.  [Named  after  M.  Suess,  a 
'French  naturalist.] 

PcdcBont. :  A  sub-genus  of  Spirifera  (q.v.), 
with  two  species,  from  the  Upper  Lias  of 
Normandy. 

8U'-et^  *SOW-©t,  s.  [O.  Fr.  seu,  swis,  suif 
(Fr.  suif),  with  diniin.  suff.  -et;  from  Lat.  se- 
bum,  sevum=  tallow,  suet,  grease;  Sp.  seboj 
Ital.  sevo.] 

Chem.,  £c  :  The  solid  fat  deposited  round 
the  loins  and  kidne.\s  of  the  ox  or  sheep,  the 
latter  boing  the  more  solid,  and  containing 
more  stearin  than  beef  fat,  but  less  palmatin. 
Both  contain  a  little  olein.  When  rendered 
down  it  forms  tallow  (q.v.).  Chopped  suet 
is  used  in  cooking  for  making  boiled  pad- 


bSl,  bo^;  po^t,  J6^1;  cat.  5ell,  chorus,  ^hin,  benph;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a?;  expect,  ^enophon,  ©ylst,    -ing. 
-eiau.  -tlan.  =  sh^n.    -tion,  -sion  =  shun ;  ~%ion^  -§ion  =  zhun.    -cions,  -tious.  -sions  =  ahus.    -ble,  -die,  &c  =  h?l,  d«a. 
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dingn,  and  for  vnn'ous  other  Durposes,  as  stufT- 
]ug,  &c.  Mutt  <)})  fat  melts  at  50',  and  beef  Ut 
at  47'.  If  melted  and  put  over  potted  meat, 
it  excludes  tlm  air  and  retards  decay.  It  lias 
been  employed  by  bntaiiists  to  preserve  the 
flesliy  fun^ii  by  permeating  their  pnres.  In 
pharmauy  it  is  em]<loyed  as  an  emollient  in 
the  itreptimtioii  of  certaiin  oiiitmenta  and 
plasters,  or  as  an  addition  to  poultices. 

suet-padding,  s. 

Cook. :  A  bi>iled  pudding,  the  pnste  of  which 
is  made  of  Hour,  breiid-crnmbs,  cliopped  suet, 
milk,  and  eggs ;  it  loay  be  plain,  or  flavoured 
to  taste. 

Bu'-et-^,  a.  [Eng.  siiet;  -y.]  Consisting  of  or 
reseuil)li]ig  suet. 

"  If  the  matter  forming  a  wen  reseinblea  fat  or 
a  »uef//  subatiuiiie,  it  is  called  eUtntoutA.'— Sharp: 
Sur,/tiri/. 

*  siifiTe,  s.  [A  phonetic  spelling  of  sough  (2),  s.} 
Surf  (q.  v.). 

"TheKUfBof  thesea^etteth  her  lad  In?  rtry  on  land." 
—Ilucktagt:  I'oj/affL-t,  vol.  il.,  pU  i.,  p.  ai7. 

•siSf-fect',  v.t.  [Ijftt.  sufectns,  pa.  par.  of 
sujicio  =  to  supply,  to  sufflue  (q.v.)-]  To 
substitute. 

"  Siiffi-etinff  AinndenxilnVeof  Savov.o  married  man. 
In  t^ie  ruuuie  ot  E(it;euluii." — BUltop  liall, 

•sfif-fect',  o.  fSuFPECT,  v.]  Chosen  in  place 
of  another;  performed  by  a  substitute. 

"The  date  of  tlie  nufffct  cniisulahip  of  Slllna  the 
younger  in  uot  kuuwii.  — v<  C/iarKBum.  Oct.  20, 1883. 

•iif'-fer,  »8of-fren,  *8uf-fren,  «.«.  &  i. 
(O.  Fr.  soffv'iTt  miffvlr  (Fr.  sonffrir),  from  Lat. 
tfuffero  —  to  under;,''),  to  endine  :  suf  (for  sub) 
=  nmlei,  andyero  =  to  bear  ;  Sp.  suJUr;  Port. 
aojier;  Itnl.  snjiere,  sofferire.] 

A.  TritnsUive : 

1.  To  feel  or  hear,  as  something  painful, 
distre^ising,  or  disagreeable ;  to  submit  to  with 
distress,  ])aiit,  or  ;;rief ;  to  undergo,  to  endure. 


2.  To  endure  or  undergo  without  sinking 
or  giviug  way  ;  to  sustain  ;  to  support  uu- 
fliuchiugty;  to  bear  up  under. 

"  Our  spirit  and  NtreiiKtli  tiiitira 
Struugly  tu  infer  auil  aupport  our  pains." 

Milton:  P.  L.,  1.117. 

3.  To  be  affected  by  ;  to  umlergo  ;  to  have 
to  pnss  tlirongli  or  experience;  to  be  acted 
ou  or  influenced  by. 

"Me  Bhiill  uut  tuffitr  iodi^lty." — Shaketp.:  Tem- 
pe$t,  tu.  2. 

4.  To  permit,  to  allow;  not  to  forbid  or 
bindt^r. 

"  But  the  king  suffered  the  nnspiclons  moment  to 
plMftway."— J/-icrt(i/(»^;  UUt.  Eng.,  cU.  I. 

B.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  feel  or  undergo  pain  of  body  or  mind. 

"0,  T  \mv0  mffej-ed 
With  tliose  that  I  saw  suf-r." 

ShiikeB/j. :  Tempest,  I.  Z 

2.  To  undergo  punishment;  specifically, 
to  be  executed.    (1  Peter  ii.  21.) 

3.  Tobearpainof  body  ormind  with  patience 
or  fortitude. 

"  A  Roiunn  with  a  RontHn's  heart  can  mifer." 

Shiikaif}. :  Cyntieline,  t.  6. 

4.  To  be  injured ;  to  sustain  iiyury,  loss,  or 
damnge. 

"The  Great  Harry  snfered  lo  leverely  as  almost 
to  he  Buiik  at  lui  auuhui-age."— ^^'oiuCe .'  BUt,  Ena.. 
Iv.  4;a 

•iif'-fer-a-ble,   *suf-fl:a-We,  «.      [Eng. 

sitJTer  ;  -a  ble  ] 

*  1.  Capiible  of  being  endured  or  borne. 
2.  Ca;)able  of  being  Uderated  or  penbitted  ; 

allowable. 

"1t\agifferab?ein  any  to  nae  what  liberty  they  list 
In  their  o-vn  wiitUig."— S/r  //.  iVotfou. 

*3.  Capable  of  enduring  or  suffering;  toler- 
ant, endui'ing. 

"  Aiiil  stth  a  mail  Is  more  rpawitable 
Thau  wuuieii  ia,  ye  muateii  ben  snffrnble." 

duiucer:  C.  T.,  6.021. 

•suf'-fer-a-ble-ness,  s.  [Eng.  mfferahh; 
-ii&-is.]  The  qualily  or  state  of  being  sutfer- 
able  ur  enduriible  ;  tolerableness. 

•Slir~fer-a-bly,  adv.  [Eng.  suferah(le); 
-1)1.]  Ill  a  surtei-aUle  maimer  or  degree ;  toler- 
ably. 

"  Yet  tufferably  briEht  the  eye  might  bear 
The  u..grijivii  ^lorifs  of  his  lieaiiiy  hnir." 

Addison:  Claadiitn  ;  de  /lapt.  Prot.,  bk.  il. 

Bur-fer-ange,  *  suf-fraunce,  s.  [0.  Fr. 
soffmiice  (Fr.  sovffrance),  from  Low  Lat.  mf- 
/erentia.] 


I,  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  The  state  or  condition  of  suffering ;  the 
bearing  of  iiaiu  ;  eiidiirauce  of  pain  ;  patience 
under  paiu.     (Shalcesp. :  Merchant  of  Venice, 

i.3.) 

2.  Pain  or  suffering  endured ;  distress, 
misery,  suffering. 

"  Her  sttjfernvce  made 
Almost  each  pang  a  death." 

Shtikesp. :  Eenr]f  rill,,  T.  1. 

•3,  Damage,  loss,  injury. 

"  A  grievoiu  wreck  and  anferanee 
On  most  pjirt  u(  their  fleet." 

fViuietp.  :  Othello,  U.  L 
•4.  Death  by  execution. 

"  Which  I  in  sufferancn  heartily  will  rejoice." 

Stmlcesp. :  3  Benrtf  K.,  ii.  1. 

5.  Negative  consent  by  not  forbidding  or 
hindering  ;  toleration,  allowance,  peiniissiou. 
"Thuu  ahalt  reigu  but  by  their  aufferance." 

Shitkesp. :  3  Ilenrij  ^V.,  L  1. 

n.  Customs:  A  permissiua  granted  fortlie 
fihipiuent  of  ceitaiii  goods. 

1[  (1)  On  snfferamie:   By  passive  allowance, 
permission,  or  consent ;  without  being  actively 
interfeied  with  or  prevented,  and  yet  without 
being  positively  forbidden. 
(2)  Estate  at  sufferance : 
Law:  (See  extract). 

"All  ext-tfe  at  suffitrane^.  Is  where  one  eonteslnto 
poaae'Hlou  uf  huida  by  lawful  title,  but  keepa  it  with' 
out  any  title  at  all.  —  AlacjWone:  CommetU.,  bk.  ii., 
ch.9. 

sufferanoe-wliarf,  s.  A  wharf  on  which 
goods  may  be  lauded  before  any  duty  is  paid, 
by  permission  of  the  Commissioners  of  Cus- 

toius.  {Eiiglieh.) 

BuT-fer-er,  ».    [Eng.  suffer  ;  -er.} 

1.  One  who  suffers ;  one  who  endures  or 
undergiies  bodily  or  mental  pain  or  suffering. 

"  All  sufTeriug  doth  destroy,  or  is  destroy 'd, 
Even  by  the  lufferer.' 

Byron  :  Childe  ffarofd,  W.  22. 

2.  One  who  sustains  damage  or  loss  :  as,  a 
sufferer  by  a  fire. 

3.  One  who  suffers,  permits,  or  allows. 

SuT-fer-ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.    [Suffer.) 
A,  &  "B,  As  pr.  par.  <£  parlicip.  adj.  :  (See 
the  verb). 
C.  As  substantive : 

1.  The  sfat«  of  enduring  pain,  whether  of 
body  or  uiind. 

2.  Pain,  incon^'^nience,  or  loss  endured  or 
incurred. 

"  Kejuice  In  my  tufferingt  for  yovi.'—Colotaiani  L  24. 

•  suf'-fer-ing-ljr,  adv.    [Eug.  offering;  -ly.} 
With  suffering  or  paiu. 

"All  afTector  mo\\ng  tnferinglg  to  become  matter." 
—Cabbaliatiatl  DiiUoguet  ( 168-^),  p^  8. 

siSf-fipe',  *siif-fise',  *suf-ise.  v.i.  &  t. 

[Fr.  sajhs;  stem  of  suffisant,  pr.  par.  of  suffire 
=  to  suftife,  fiom  Lat.  snjiaio  =  to  mai<e  or 
put  under,  to  substitute,  to  sui)ply,to  suffice  : 
sw/(for  sab)  =  under,  and  facto  =  to  make.) 

A.  Intrans.:  To  be  ennngh  or  sufficient; 
to  be  equal  to  the  end  or  object  proposed. 

"  A  reijort  that  arms  were  hidden  in  a  house  tarred 
to  bring  a  f'ui"Ufl  mob  to  the  door.  "—J^ucttuiw^;  ItUt. 
Eng.,  en.  xviit. 

B.  Transitive: 

1.  To  be  sufficient  for ;  to  satisfy ;  to  meet 
the  demands  or  reqiurements  of. 

"  Let  it  tii-ffice  thee :  speak  no  more  to  me  of  this 
matter." — Deuteronomy  i]i.  26. 

*2.  To  supply  or  ]u-ovidc  ;  to  refurnish. 

**  Nor  Juno,  wli.i  siistain'd  his  anna  before. 
Dares  with  new  strength  a»ufit't;  the  ex  hfiuated  store." 
nryden  :  Virgil ;  .£neiU  ix.  1,090 

*siif-fic'-ien9e  (c  as  sh),  *  suf-fis-aunce, 

s.     [Fr.  suffisance.]    Sufficiencj'. 

"  He  coude  in  litel  tiling  have  aafflxauni'e."i 

Chaucer  :  C.  'J'.,  489.    (Prol.) 

suf-fic'-ien-cy  (c  as  sh),  s.     [Eng.   mffl- 
cien(t);  -ey.] 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  sufficient  or 
adequate  to  the  end  proposed. 

"Thf)  natuml  siifncitmc/  of  the  snnl  without  the 
spirit  iif  Gud  in  order  tu  its  own  hapyiueafl."— ai/Hiii//- 
fieet  ■  Sennons,  vol.  Hi.,  ser.  12. 

2.  Supply  equal  to  wnnts  ;  ample  supply. 

3.  Adequate  qualification  for  any  purpose ; 
ability. 

"Then  no  more  remains 
Bnt  that  your  tufftriency,  as  your  uortb,  is  able. 
And  let  them  ivork." 

SJiakesp.  :  Jfeasurefor  Jfeature.  i.  1. 

4.  Adequate  substance  or  means ;  compe- 
tence. 


*  5.  Conceit ;  sclf-sufflciency  ;  self-conft> 
dence. 

"  fSufflHency  is  a  compound  of  Toulty  aud  Iter- 
ance."—T'em/^^d, 

suf-flc'-ient  (o  as  sh),  •  suf-fyo-lent,  o.  & 

s.    [Lat.  snfficiiins,\tr.  par.  ofsjy?icto  =  to  suffice 
(q.v.)  ;  Sp.  snjiciente ;  Port.  &  Ital.  sttj^ciente,] 

A.  As  adjective : 

1.  Equal  to  any  end  or  purpose  proposed ' 
adequate  to  meet   any  wants  or  demands 
enough,  competent,  ample. 

"  My  grace  is  aujficient  for  theo."— 2  Corinth,  xll.  a 

*  2.  Pnssessed  of  adequate  talents,  accom- 
plishments, or  resources;  competent,  ht, 
qualilied,  capable. 

"  You*ll  never  meet  a  more  tufficient  man." 

Sliakesp. :  Othello,  ill,  1 

*3.  Capable  ofpaying  one's  debts;  solventp 
rich, 

"My  meaning  In  saying  he  is  a  good  man.  Is  to  hava 

yon  undemtand  uie  that  he  ia  tni/icient."—SIiaketp! 
JUvrchaiit  of  Veniiie,  i.  'i. 

•  4.  Self-sufficient,  self-satisfied,  content. 

•  B.  As  subst. :  Sufficiency. 

"One  man's  sufficient  Is  more  nvailahle  than  ten 
thotisanda'  multitude."— Sidney.*  Areadia,  pi  4&2, 

II  For  the  difference  between  su^cienl  and 
eno-ugh,  see  Enough. 

sufficient  -  reason,  determining  - 
reason,  s. 

Philos. :  A  term  ndopted  from  the  following 
passage  of  Leibnitz's  TheoiHcee  (i,  §  44): 
"  Nothing  is  done  without  a  sufficient  reason  ; 
that  is,  nothing  happens  without  its  bein*' 
possible  to  <me  Icnowing  the  ciusea  of  all 
things  to  render  a  reason  which  is  sufficient 
why  it  is  so,  and  not  otherwise."  He  detinea 
the  princijile  of  Sufficient  Reason,  as  that 
in  virtue  of  which  we  know  that  no  fact  can 
be  fouiij.!  re-d,  no  proposition  true,  without  a 
sufficient  reason  why  it  is  in  this  way  nither 
than  in  another."  After  suiting  that  Archi- 
medes was  oiiliged  to  take  f(ir  granted  that  if 
there  be  a  balamre  in  which  everytlung  is 
alike  on  both  sides,  and  it  equal  weights  are 
hung  on  the  two  ends  of  that  bahuice,  the 
whole  will  be  at  rest,  because  no  reason  can 
be  given  why  one  aide  slumld  weigh  down 
rather  than  the  otlier,  Leibnitz  goes  on  to 
say;  "Now  by  this  single  principle  of  th? 
sufficient  reason  may  be  demonstrated  the 
being  of  a  Gud,  and  jill  other  parts  of  meta- 
physics or  natural  tlienlogy,  and  even,  in 
some  mensure,  those  physical  tr'iths  that  are 
independent  of  mathematics,  such  as  the 
dynamical  principles  or  the  principles  of 
forces."  The  Pi'inci|de  of  Sufficient  Reason  as 
a  irtw  of  thought  is  usually  stated  by  logii-iaiis 
thus:  Every  .ju'lgment  we  accept  must  rest 
upon  a  sufficient  reason  ;  and  rnnn  this  the 
fuUowing  princitdes  have  been  derived  : 

1.  Granting  the  reaann,  what  follows  from  the 
reaxnii  luiut  alao  be  granted.  On  this  sylluglstlo 
inference  deijends. 

2.  If  all  tiie  consequeuta  are  held  to  be  true,  the 
reiiaoti  iiiniit  he  true. 

S,  If  the  couseqneut  is  rejected,  the  renson  lauat 
alao  be  rejected. 

4,  If  the  consequent  Is  admitted,  we  do  nob  of 
neccHslty  admit  the  rejiaoii,  na  there  may  Lie  other 
reasuim  or  cauxea  of  the  name  etfecL 

Mansel  {Proleg.  Lng.,  p.  19S)  asserts  that  the 
Principle  of  Sufficient  Reason  is  not  a  law  of 
thought,  but  only  the  st-itement  that  every  act 
of  tliought  must  be  guverned  by  some  law.  [%] 

^  Axiom  of  determining  (OT  sufficie^ibf)  reason : 
Logic:  A  judgment  can  be  derived  from 
another  judgment  (materially  different  from 
it))  and  finds  in  it  its  sufficient  reason,  only 
when  the  (higical)  connection  of  tlioughta 
corresimnds  to  a  (rcid)  CiUisal  connection. 
(Uebenoeg :  Logic  (Eng.  ed.),  §  81.) 

suf-ffic'-lont-13^  (o  as  sh),  adv.  (Eng, 
sufficient :  -ly.] 

1.  In  or  to  a  sufficient  degi*ee ;  in  or  to  a 
degree  answering  the  end  or  purpose  pro- 
posed ;  enough,  amply. 

"  The  tongue  of  the  new  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury 
was  uot  aujjiciently  xea.iiy,"—Macaitlap :  Jiist.  £ng., 
ch.  XV. 

2.  To  a  considerable  degree. 

"  He  himself  was  euJ/lctenUy  vain-glorlooa.'— 
Dryden:  Juvenal.    (Ded.) 

suf-f  i9'-ing,  pr.  par.  or  a.    [Suffice.] 

*  suf-fif'-ing-lS?,  adv.  [Eng.  siifficing;  -ly,} 
So  as  to  suffice  or  satisfy  ;  sufficiently. 

*  SUf-f  i^'-ing-ness,  s.  [Eng,  sufficing;  -ness.} 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  sufficing ;  suffi- 
ciency. 


«ate,  fat.  fare,  amidst,  what.  f^U.  fother;  we.  wet,  here,  carnal,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire.  sir.  marine;  go.  pot, 
or,  wore,  wqU,  work,  who.  son ;  mute,  ouh,  ciire.  unite,  cur,  rule,  full ;  try.  Si^rian.    ee,  oe  =  e ;  ey  =  a ;  qu  =  kw* 


suffisance— sug 
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*Baf-fisance, "  &uf-flsaunce,  s.  ;Fr.)  Suf- 
ficiency, plenty,  enough,  abundance. 

"  There  hiui  nrstB  in  riotous  siifflsanae 
Of  all  ifliuUuluesa  atid  kiiigly  joyaiice." 

Spenser :  Muiopotmos,  207. 

*snf-fls-aiit,  *  suf-fls-aunt.  *  suf-fls- 
aunoe»  a.  [Fr.  suffUant,  pr.  par.  cf  fniffire  — 
U>  suffice  (q.v.).]  Sufficient.  {Gower:  C.A.,l) 

•suf-iS'-tus,  s.     [Lat.]    SnufTof  a  candle. 

"Of  tlm  suffitiia  of  n  torch,  paiuterK  iiiivke  a  velvet 
black."— /iri(u'/w;  VuJgar  Errours,  p.  a35. 

S&f'-^LX,  s.  [Lat.  sitjfixiis,  pa.  par.  of  S7(j^j70  = 
to  fasten  on  beneath:  svJ'{toi-  5w(>)  =  uuder, 
ani.i/j70  =  to  fix.] 

1.  Philol. :  A  letter  or  syllable  added  at  the 
end  of  a  word  ;  au  affix,  a  potitHx :  as,  -ness, 

2.  Math.:  A  term  used  to  denote  indices 
wiitten  under  letters :  as,  ai  0-2  «3»  &c. 

Buf'fiK',  vX  [Suffix,  s.]  To  add  or  annex, 
as  a  letter  or  syllable,  at  the  end  of  a  word. 

•  suffixion  (as  suf-fOc'-shon),  s.  [Suffi  x.] 
The  act  of  suffixing;  tlie  state  of  being 
suffixed. 

•  suf-flam'-in-ate,  v.t.  [Lat.  m^miiiaius, 
pa.  IMP.  of  siiffiamino  =  to  check,  to  t^log; 
tiigUn}ieiiQien\t.$iiglamiiiis)  =  &dTi\g,  a  bnike.] 

1.  To  retard  or  cheek  the  motion  of,  as  of  a 
carriage,  by  preventing  one  or  more  of  the 
wheels  from  revolving,  by  nieaus  of  a  chain  or 
otherwise ;  to  scotcli. 

2.  To  stop,  to  check,  to  imiiede. 

"  Goil  could  preveut  the  begiuuiuga  of  wiclted  de- 
•igiis;  .  .  .  hecuulil  any  where  suffittminate  and  aub- 
▼ert  them."— Barrow ;  Sennon  on  tlie  Gunpotoder 
Treufoii. 

•fluf-flate',  V.t.  [Lat.  meatus,  pa.  par.  of 
tiifflo :  suf  (for  sub)  =  under,  and  ;Zo  =  to 
blow.] 

1.  To  blow  up,  to  inflate. 

2.  To  inspire. 

"  Sufflnted  by  the  Holy  Wfod." 

Ifard:  EiiglamiB  Reformatiim,  IIL 

•BUf-fla'-tion,  s.  [Lat.  su^tiio.]  [Sufflate.] 
The  act  of  blowing  up  or  inflating. 

•  suf -fo-cate,  a.  [Lat.  siifocatus,  pa.  par.  of 
siiffoco  =  to  choke  :  svf  (fnr  sith)  =  under,  and 
/aitces  =  the  gullet,  the  throat.]  Suffocated, 
choked. 

"  For  Suffolk's  duke,  may  he  be  mffocate." 

SJuikesp.  :  1  lienru  VI.,  i.  1. 

•tif'-fd-cate,  v.t.  &  i.     [Fr.  mffoquer;  Sp. 
eufocar;  Port,  mffocar;  Ital,  suffocare.]    [Suf- 
rocATK,  a.] 
A.  Transitive : 

1.  To  choke;  to  kill  by  stopping  the  respira- 
tion, as  by  hanging,  diownhig,  or  respiring 
carb'jnic  acid  gas  ;  to  smother,  to  stifle. 

"  Doubtful  his  dp-ath :  he  aujfocnteti  seern'd 
To  iiioflt,"        Drydeii:  Ovkl ;  A/etainorphote»  xM. 

2.  To  stifle;  to  cause  difficulty  of  respira- 
tion to.    {Cmvper:  Task,  vi,  670.) 

3.  To  iulpede  respiration  in ;  to  compress 
■o  as  to  prevent  respiration. 

"Let  not  hemp  his  windpipe  suffocate." 

Shakesp. :  JTenry  V„  ill,  8. 

•  4.  To  stifle,  to  sniotlier,  to  extinguish :  as, 
To  suffocate  live  coals  ur  fire. 
B*  Intransitive  : 

1.  To  become  suff'ocated,  choked,  or  stifled. 

2.  To  cau.se  suflbcation,  to  choke :  as.  The 
heat  is  suffocating. 

"  The  Muffocatinij  senne  of  woe." 

Byrmi:  Prnmethmia, 

*1[  Suff'ocation  is  produced  by  every  kind  of 
means,  external  or  internal  :  to  choke  is  to 
stiMe  or  suffocate  by  means  of  large  bodies,  as 
a  piece  of  food,  lodging  in  the  throat  or  larynx. 

aiif' -fo-cat-ing,  pr,  par.  or  a,  [Suffo- 
cate, v.] 

SuT-fo-cat-ing-l^,  adv.  [Eng.  suffocating; 
-ty.]  In  a  suffocating  manner  oi- degree ;  so  as 
to  suff'ocate:  as,  The  room  is  suffocatirigly  hot. 

flUf~fd-ca'-tlon,  s.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  suf  oca- 
tionem,  accus.  of  S7(^oca(io,  from  suffoeaius=. 
sulfocate  (q.v.);  8p.  suffocacion;  Ital.  sjiffo- 
cazione.] 

1.  Tlie  act  of  suffocating,  choking,  or 
smothering. 

"Slalne,  I  call  beore,  vhoBoeuer  be  be,  man,  woman, 
or  childe,  that  violently  cotumeth  to  bis  death, 
whether  it  be  by  hujfe,  poyBou,  cord,  drowning,  burn- 
ing, »nff'ocario7i.  or  otoerwiee."  — ^Sini^A:  ComTnoit- 
vmatth/hk.  11.,  cfa.  xxiii. 


2.  The  state  of  being  suffocated,  choked,  or 
BUiotliered  ;  death  by  being  suffocated. 

"  It  waa  a  nihacle  to  BCape  tuffocatioii."—ShakeSp.: 
^errij  Wiwa,  lii.  6. 

If  Snffoeation  takes  place  when  tlie  air  is 
denied  access  to  the  lungs,  and  may  bo  jtro- 
duced  by  drowning,  by  strangulation,  by 
clioking,  by  immoliility  of  the  respiriitory 
muscles  arising  from  tetanus,  bv  false  mem- 
branes obstructing  tiie  larynx,  &g. 

*  suf '-f  o-cat-ive,  a.  [Eng.  suffocat(e) ;  4ve.] 
Tending  or  having  the  power  to  suff'ucate; 
Euff"ncating. 

'■  From  mill,  nftor  great  f roBts  in  the  winter.  Rlandn- 
Jons  tuiiioui'a  and  sn/fuciU ive  catiuiha  pi-uiietd."— ^r- 
biUhnot:  (/n  Ai-, 

Suf'-folk  (I  Silent),  s.  [For  South-folk,  as 
Norjotk  for  North-folk.] 

Geog. :  A  county  on  the  east  coast  of  Eng- 
land, between  Noi-fulk  and  Essex. 

Suffolk-crag,  s. 

Geol.  :  The  same  as  Red-crag.    [Craq,  2.] 

Suffolk  punch,  s.  A  variety  of  horse, 
stout  and  round  in  tlie  barrel,  strongly  built, 
and  with  low,  ht-avy  shnuhlers.  They  are 
especially  adapted  for  drawing  heavy  weights. 

*  suf-foss'-ion  (ss  as  sh),  s.  [Lat.  s^lffossio, 
fruni  suffossas,  pa.  par.  of  suffodio  =  to  dig 
under  ;  suf  (for  suh)  =  under,  and  foilio  —  to 
dig.]  The  aet  of  digging  under  or  beneath; 
an  undermining. 

"ThoEecniisijinicIea  against  maligned  soveretimty; 
those  sajfutnions  of  walla,  &c."—ISp.  Ball:  St.  Paul't 
Combat, 

siif'-fra-gan, '  siif'-fra-gant,  a.  &  «.  [Fr. 

suffragant,  fronx  Lat.  suffragans,  pr.  par.  of 
suffragor=  to  vote  for,  to  support,  or  from 
Low  Lat.  sitffraganeiis=A  suflragan  bishop.] 
[Suffrage.  | 

A.  As  adjective: 

1.  Ord.  Lung. :  Assisting,  supporting. 

"Let  my  pen  loose  to  the  auffragant  teatimoniea." 
Bp.  Hull:  neiwiiite'i.  p.  302. 

2.  Ecdes. :  Assisting,  assistant :  as,  a  suf- 
fragan bislio)).  Every  liishop  is  sullVagan 
relatively  to  the  archbishop  of  his  province. 

B,  As  substantive : 

*  I.  Ord.  Lang.  :  One  who  or  that  wliich 
assists ;  an  assistant. 

"  Friends  Hiid  guff'nigants  to  the -vlrtucn^nA  modesty 
of  sobur  women."— jB/>.  Taylor:  Artificial  Eandtome- 
neax,  p.  118. 

IL  Ecclesiastical: 

1.  A  bishop  wlio  has  been  consecrated  to 
assist  an  ordinary  bishop  of  a  see  iu  a  par- 
ticular portion  of  liis  diocese. 

2.  A  term  of  relation  applied  to  every 
ordinary  bishop  witli  respect  to  the  arch- 
bishop of  his  i)rovince. 

"Tlie  Primate  Indeed  and  several  of  his nUfra^Tnf 
stood  ubatiiiiitely  aloof." — J/acaulay :  Hat.  Eng.,  q\i.  xl. 

suf' -fra-gan-ship,  *  suf-fi:a-gane-ship, 

5.  [Eng.  suffragan ;  -ship.]  The  office  or 
position  of  a  suffragan. 

"Therewith  held  the  sufffapanethip  under  Henry 
Beaufonl  Biehop  of  Liuculii. ' — Fuller:  tVorthieM; 
Cuinberlaml, 

*  Buf '-fra-gant,  «.  &  s.    [Suffragan.! 

*  siif'-fra-gate,  v.i.     [Lat.  suffragaiuSf  pa. 
par.  0^  s'uffragor.]    [Suffrage,  v.] 

1.  To  vote  with  ;  to  agree  in  voice  with. 

"  It  cannot  choose  but  Buffragate  to  the  reauonable- 
□ess  nnd  uunveuleiice  thereof,  ueiug  bo  discovered."— 
Halt :  Orig.  of  Mankind,  p.  291. 

2.  To  vote. 

"With  liberty  allowe<I  him  to  snjfragat»  In  con- 
gteg.it.  and  con vocat"— Wood;  Fuati  Oxon.,  vol.  il. 

*  siif '-fra-ga-tor,  s.   [Lat,]   One  who  assists 
or  suppoVts  with  his  vote. 

"  The  must  of  their  sitffragiitora  are  already  oesem- 
bled."— B^.  <if  Chester  to  Abp.  Usher,  p.  67. 

suf -frage  (age  as  ig),  *  siif '-fra-g^,  s. 

(Fr.,  fi  om  L;it.  suffragium  =  a  vote  ;  ultimate 
etyni.  doubtful.]  ■ 

I.  Ordinxiry  LaTiguage.t 

1.  A  vote  or  voice  given  on  a  controverted 
question,  or  in  the  choice  of  a  candidate  for 
a  ])articular  office,  position,  or  trust ;  the 
formal  expression  of  opinion  on  a  point  in 
question  ;  hence,  approval,  consent.  [Fran- 
chise, 2;  Reform  Acts.] 

"  Enthusiastically  confirmed  by  the  stiffraga  of  the 
whole  principality.  —/>«'?/;  Telegraph,  Sept.  24,  1885l 

•  2.  Testimony,  attestation,  witness. 


*  3.  Aid,  assistance. 
"  But  all  Rive  suffrage ;  tliat  with  speed  I  may  then 
discords  end.  Chapman:  Bomer ;  /liculvliL 

IL  Ecclesiustical : 

1.  A  short  iietition.  such  as  those  after  the 
creed  or  matins  and  evensong. 

2.  Prayer  on  behalf  of  another,  or  for  the 
whole  body  of  the  faithful;  espec.  prayer 
offered  for  the  faithful  depurbed. 

"Ho  [Henry  the  5]  made  a  rlchetuinbe  for  Illchard 
the  2,  and  catissld  suffntgiea  to  he  ordeiild  for  hyui."— 
Lehind:  CullecLanea,  vol.  il,,  p.  490. 

*  siif '-firage  (age  as  ig),  v.t    [Lat.  suffragor 

=  to  vote  for.]    [Suffraqe,  s.]    To  vote  for; 
to  elect. 

"  Siiffrnging  thei\r  knightaand  burgeoaea." — JUUton: 
Reform,  in  England,  hk.  ii. 

*  suf-frag'-in-ous,  a.  (Lat.  mfmgo,  genit 
suffraglnis— the  pastern  or  litnigli.]  Of  or 
pertaining  to  tlie  knee-joint  of  beasts. 

"The  hough  or  stiffi-aginous  flbxui'o  behinde  rathov 
outward.'— Z/roW(ie.'  Vulgar  Erroura,  bk.  ill,,  ch.  L 

*  snf-ftaunce,  s.    [Sufferance.] 

siif-fflru-tes'-9ent,  a.  [Pi-ef.  s\if-  for  s^ib-^ 
and  Eng.  frutescent  (q.v.).J  Moderately  fru» 
tescent. 

t  suf-fru'-tex,  8.    [Mod.  Lat.,  from  Lat  sub, 

and  frutex  =  a  shrub,  a  bush.] 
Bot. :  An  undershiub  (q.v.). 

siif-fru'-ti-cose,   t  siif-fru'-tX-cotis,  a. 

[Ptef.  suf;  for  sub;  and  Lat.  /rwiicosus  =  full 
of  shrubs  or  buahes.] 

Bnt.  (Of  a  stem) :  Having  the  lower  and 
smaller  part  of  the  stem  woody,  while  the 
upper  and  larger  part  is  herbaceous  and  dies 
off  every  year. 

*  siif-fii'-mi-gate,  v.t  fLat.  suffumigatits, 
pa.  par.  of  suffumigo:  suf  (for  si(6)=  under, 
and /7t»U(70  =  to  fumigate  (q.v.).]  To  apply 
fumes  or  smoke  to  the  paitsof,  as  to  the  body, 
iu  meilical  treatment. 

*  suf-f u-mi-ga'-tlon,  s.    [Soffumigate.1 

1.  The  o|)eration  of  applying  fumes  to  the 
parts  of  the  hody  ;  fumigation. 

"If  the  matter  be  so  gross  as  it  yields  nottorenio- 
diea.  it  may  he  Htteiiipted  by  anffumigatio?!.'' — Wise- 
man: Surgerff. 

2.  The  act  of  burning  perfumes  ;  one  of  the 
ceremonies  in  inciintatinn. 

"  He  (lid  not  at  tlie  time  of  Tiis  invocation  make  any 
ntff/tmiguf ii'n,  at  which  the  apirita  were  vexed."— 
Wood  :  AthencB  Oxon.,  vol.  i. 

3.  A  fume,  a  fumigation. 

"  Hippocrates  moreover  was  of  this  opinion,  that  a 
»j(JfMmii7f(((^<i  made  therewith  [gm-litltlfetcheth  down© 
the  afterbirth  of  women  newJv  delivered  and  Itrouubt 
to  bed."- /».  Uolland:  Ptiiiie,  jL.  xx.,  ch.  vi. 

*  SUf-fu'-mige,  s,  [Lat.  mffumigo  =  to  suf- 
fumigate  (q.v.).]    A  inediciil  fume. 

"For  external  means,  dryli-g  snffumigcs  or  smoaki 
are  prescribed  with  good  BUCwiss,"- T/aryty  .•  On  Con- 
gumptioTL 

siif-fuse',  V.t.  [Lat.  s^iffnsus,  pa.  par.  of  euf- 
/(t7ido  =  to  jtoiw  beneath,  to  diffuse  beneath 
or  upon  :  suf  (for  suh)  =  under,  and  fundo  = 
to  pour.]  To  overspread  as  with  a  Huid  or 
tincture ;  to  fill  or  cover  as  with  somethine 
fluid. 

"  Medora  still  (while  team  his  cheeks  aMffkaa) 
The  dear  rememltmnce  of  his  lord  leuewg," 

Hoole:  Orlando  Furiaso,  xvill. 

siif-fu'-slon,  s.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  suffvsionem, 
accus.  of  suffusio,  from  suffusus,  pa.  par.  of 
suffundo  =  to  suffuse  (q.v.).] 

1.  The  act  or  process  of  suffusing  or  over- 
spreading, as  with  a  fluid  or  tincture ;  the 
state  of  being  suffused. 

"He  (Plutarch]  being  deeply  tinctured,  as  it  were, 
with  the  aufiialans  of  it,  everything  wliich  he  looked 
upon,  seenied  to  him  coloured  with  it:'~Cudioarth : 
Ititell.  St/stt-m,  p.  224. 

2.  That  which  is  suffused  or  overspread,  as 
a  cataract  oij  the  eye,  or  an  extravasation  of 
some  humour. 

"So  thiclt  a  drop  serene  hath  quenched  tholrorbs 
Or  dim  aiiffusion  veiled."        Milton  :  P.  L.,  lii.  20. 

su'-fi,  5.    [Son.] 

SU'-fl^m,  8.      [SOFISM,] 

•  siig,  5.  [Etym.  doubtful ;  perhaps  allied  to 
suck.]    A  small  kind  of  worm. 

"  At  which  time,  many  of  them  ftroutl  have  stick- 
ing on  tliem  suffs,  or  truut-lice;  which  la  a  kind  ol 
woi-m.  In  shape  like  a  clove,  or  r>in  with  a  big  head- 
and  sticks  close  toliiui,  and  tucks  bis  moisture  ;  these, 
I  think,  the  tiout  breeds  himself."—  Walton :  Angler. 
hk.  1.,  ch.  iv. 


1l^  b6^ ;  poi^t,  joxkrl ;  oat,  9eU,  chorus,  9hixi.  bengh ;  go,  gem ;  thin,  %1i\b  ;  sin,  as ;  expeot,  ^enophon,  e^ist.   ph  ==  £ 
-<ua&.  -tuui  =  suaa.    -tiou,  -sion  =  shun ;  -(ion,  -gion  >=  zhun.    -cious,  -tious,  -slous  =  shus.    -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  bel,  deL 
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sugar— sugescent 


sug'-ar  (s  as  ^),  *  Sucre,  •  suger. '  sugre, 
8.  &*a,  [Fr.  Sucre,  from  Sp.  o^ucar  =  sugar, 
from  Ai-ab.  sakkar,  soklcar  =  sugar ;  Pers. 
^uxlcar,  from  Sansc  garkard  =  gravel,  sugar ; 
alliat  to  Lat.  saccharvvi;  Gr.  a-axxap,  aojc- 
Xapov{sdkcJiar,  sakcharcni)  ;  Tovt,  azucdr ;  Ital. 
sucdiero.]  ^ 

A,  As  stibstaiUive :  _____    _. 

X.  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  Literally: 

(1)  A  sweet,  crystallized  substance  manu- 
factured from  the  expressed  juice  of  various 
plants,  especially  of  the  sugar-c^ne  (q.v.). 

(2)  Any  subtttance  more  or  less  resembling 
sugar  in  any  of  its  properties :  as,  sugar  of 
lead. 

2.  Fig. :  Sweet,  hnneyed,  or  soothing  wnnls 
or  flattery,  used  to  disguise  or  hide  something 
distasteful. 

n.  Cltem.  &  Svgar  Uanuf. :  CnC0H2)m.  The 
generic  name  for  a  large  number  of  bodies  oc- 
curring naturally  in  tlie  animiil  or  vegetable 
kingdom,  or  produced  from  glucosides  by  the 
action  of  ferments  or  dilute  acids.    They  are 
all  nwre  or  less  soluble  in  water,  and  their  solu- 
tions exert  a  rotatory  action  on  polarized  light. 
Some  reduce  alkaline  solutions    of   copper, 
whilst  othei-s  either  do  not,  or  do  so  only  to  a 
limited  extent.     Tliey    may  all    he    classed 
under  two  heads,  viz.,  nnfernientable  sugars, 
as  mannite,  dnlcite,  sorbite,  &c.,  and  ferment- 
able sugais  jis  cane-sugar,  glucose,  miiltose, 
&c.      Cane-sugar,     CjiHa^On,     calleil     also 
,8aecharnse,  Sucrose,  and  Caiiose,  is  foimd  in 
the  juice  of  many  gi"a.sses,  in  tlie  sap  of  several 
trees,  and  in  beet  and  several  ntliei-  roots.    It 
apitears  to  be  the  transition  product  between 
starch  and  invert-sugar  in  all  plants  which 
yield  the  lattercompounds.  Walnuts,  almonds, 
and  St.  John's  bread  contain  only  cane-sugar. 
It  is  exti-acted  most  ensdy  from  sugar-cane, 
but  on    the    continent  of  Eurojie  is  manu- 
factured on  a  large  scale  from  beet-root.    The 
expressed  juice  is  heated  nearly  to  the  boiling 
point,  and  a  small  quantity  of  slalied  lime 
added.    The  clear  liquid  wliich  separates  from 
the    coagulum    is    evaporated  as  rapidly  as 
possible,  and  transferred  into  shallow  vessels 
to  crystallize.     Drained  from  the  syrup  or 
molaswes,  it  yields  the  raw  sugar  of  cnnimerce. 
When    further    rellned   by   treatment    with 
animal    charcoal,   poured  into  moulds,   and 
then  dried  in  a  stove,  the  product  is  loaf- 
sugar.     Wlieu  the  crystallization  is  allowed  to 
proceed    very   slowly,    sugar-candy    results. 
Moderately  heated  it  melts,  and  solidifies  on 
cooling  to  an  amorphous  mass,  familiar  as 
barley-sugar.    Pure  sugar  separates  from  its 
solution  in  transparent  colourless   crystals, 
ha\ing  the  figure  of  a  modified  monoclinic 
prism.     It  has  a  pure,  sweet  taste,  and  re- 
quires for  solution  only  one-third  of  its  weight 
of  cold  water.    Its  crystals  have  a  specific 
gravity  of  1-6,    Heated  above  210°,  water  is 
given  off  and  a  brown  substance  known  as 
caramel  remains.    Cane-sugar  is  transformed 
into  invei-t  sugar  by  boiling  in  presence  of 
dilute  acids,  mineral  acting  more  rapidly  than 
organic  acids.     Strong  sulphuric  acid  com- 
pletely  decomposes    ciuie-sugar,    and   nitric 
acid  converts  it  into  saccharic  acid.    It  turns 
a  ray  of  polarised  light  to  the  i  ight,  Aj  =  73'8. 

[INVEHT-SI'OAR.  MaPLE-SUGAR.] 

B.  As  adj. :  Made  of  sugar. 
sngar-baker,  «.    One  who  refines  sugar, 
sug^ar-bsan,  s. 

Bot. :  (1)  Phaseolus  saccharatus;  (2)  P.  lutia- 
tus. 

sugar-beet,  s.  A  variety  of  the  Common 
Beet,  Beta  vidgaris,  cnltivated  on  the  Con- 
fcrn^nt,  and  occasionally  to  a  small  extent  in 
England,  from  which  is  extracted  sugar  equal 
to  that  of  the  cane.    [Beetroot-sdoae.] 

sugar-berry,  s. 

Bot. :  Celtis  occidentalis ;  called  also  the 
Nettle-tree  and  the  Hackberry. 

sugar-birds,  s.  pi. 

Omith.  :  The  family  Cceribidse,  a  group  of 
delicate  bttle  birds,  allied  to  the  Dicseidse  and 
the  Drepanididfe,  but  with  protrusile  tongues, 
and  confined  almost  entirely  to  the  tropical 
parts  of  America. 

sngar-bush,  ^.    [SDaAR-oRcHARD.] 

sngar-camp,  s.  A  place  in  or  near  a 
maple  forest  where  the  sap  from  the  trees  is 
coUbctetl  and  manufactured  into  sugar. 


sugar -candy,  *  sugar -candlan.  s. 

Cane-sugar  crystallized  on  ttireads  by  alow 
evaporation. 

"Her  breath  xna  m  sireet  u  tuffar-candian.'— 
J.  Taylor:  PennUeta  Pilgrim. 

sugar-cane,  s. 

1.  Bot.,  Hort.,  (fee. ;  Sacchanm  o^iitarunt, 
a  strong,  eane-steramed  grass,  from  eight  to 
twelve  feet  high,  producing  a  large,  feathery 
plume  of  flowers.  It  is  wild  or  cultivated  in 
India,  China,  the  South  Sea  Islands,  the  West 
Indies,  Luuisiana,  &c.,  flourishiug  in  the 
zone  or  belt  from  the  equator  to  35**  or  40^ 
north  and  south.  In  India  the  land  chosen  for 
its  cultivation  is  usually  a  good  loam  or  light 
clay  well  manured.  The  leafy  ends  of  the 
canes  of  the  preceding  season  are  cut  off,  or 
the  whole  cane  is  cut  up,  each  piece  being 
made  to  contain  two  nodes  or  joints.  Twenty 
thousand  of  these  are  planted  on  each  acre  in 
January  and  February,  the  harvest  begins 
eat  ly  in  December,  and  the  cutti  ng  and  crush- 
ing of  the  canes  are  carried  on  till  January  or 
Febiuary.  There  are  several  varieties  of  the 
sugar-cane.  It  was  calculated  that  in  1S7G 
2,140,000  tons  ofsugar  were  manufactured  from 
the  cjine  all  over  tiie  world.  It  is  probable 
that  the  amount  has  since  increased. 

2.  Hist. :  It  has  been  supposed  that  the  sugar- 
cane was  the  "sweet  cane  from  a  far  country" 
of  Jeremiah  (vi.  20 ;  cf.  also  Isa.  xliii.  24). 
The  scripture  plant  was,  however,  moi"e  prob- 
ably Andropogon  calamus  aromaticits.  tCANE,] 
According  to  Strabo,  Nearchus,  the  admiral 
of  Alexander  the  Great,  describes  a  kind  of 
honey  (probably  sugar)  from  an  Indian  reed, 
as  did  Theophrastus  and  other  writers.  Di- 
oscorides  uses  the  term  saccliarum,  derived 
from  the  Indian  name  of  the  sugar-cane. 
Europe  seems  to  l)e  indebted  for  the  I'lant  to 
the  Saracens,  who  introduced  it  into  Uhodes, 
Cyprus,  Sicily,  Crete,  and  Spain,  in  tlie  ninth 
century  ;  the  Crtisadei-s,  in  the  twelfth,  found 
it  in  Syria  ;  tlie  Spaniards  and  Portuguese 
carried  it  to  the  Canary  Islands  and  Madeira 
early  in  the  fifteenth.  Thence,  on  the  dis- 
covery of  America,  it  was  transported  to  the 
West  Indies,  where  a  large  sugar  industry 
speedily  arose. 

sugar-clarifier,  s.    [Claeifier,  2.] 

sugar-evaporator,  s.  A  furnace  and 
pan  for  condensing  saccharine  juices  or  solu- 
tions. 

sugar-filter,  s.  The  vessel  employed 
for  cleansing  and  decolorizing  the  defecated 
syrup  by  the  aid  of  bone-black. 

sugar -fungus,    s.      [Torula,    Teast- 

PLANT.] 

sugar-furnace,  s.  A  furnace  in  which 
pans  are  set  for  boiling  sugar-cane  juice,  the 
sap  of  the  maple,  or  other  saccharine  solutions. 

sugar-house*  «.  A  building  ia  which 
sugar  is  refined. 

sugar-kettle,  s,  A  kettle  for  boiling 
the  sap  of  the  sugar-maple,  the  sorghum,  or 
the  cane ;  a  sugar-pan. 

sugar-loaf,  s.  &a. 

A.  -4s  substantive  : 

1,  Lit.  :  A  conical  mass  of  refined  sugar. 

2.  Fig. :  A  high-crowned  conical  hat,  re- 
sembling a  sugar-loaf  in  shape. 

B.  As  adj. :  Conical  and  tall,  like  a  sugar- 
loaf  :  as,  a  sugar-loa/ iiat. 

sugar-louse,  s.    [SuoAJi-MrrE.) 

sugar-maple,  s. 

Bot. :  Acer  saA:charinum,  an  American  tree, 
sometimes  eighty  feet  high,  largely  pre- 
vailing in  the  United  States,  New  Brunswick, 
and  Nova  Scotia.  The  leaves  are  cordate, 
very  smooth,  and  glaucous  beneath.  They 
have  five  lobes,  which  are  taper,  pointed,  and 
toothed,  becoming  red  in  autumn.  It  is  tapped 
in  the  spring  for  its  juice,  which  yields  sugar. 
[Acer.] 

sugar-mill,  s.  A  mill  for  expressing  the 
juice  from  sugar-canes.  It  has  usually  three 
rollers  ;  two  in  the  same  horizontal  plane,  and 
the  third  over  and  between  these.  The  canes 
are  fed  in  between  the  upper  and  first  hori- 
zontal rollers,  where  they  receive  their  first 
squeeze,  the  juice  running  down  into  a  trough 
at  the  base  of  the  mill ;  they  then  travel  on- 
ward, receiving  a  second  squeeze  between  the 
top  roller  and  the  second  horizontal  rnller, 
which  extracts  the  remaining  juice.    The  resi- 


dual woody  filwo,  termed  bngasAo,  vhca  drieit 
is  used  as  fuel  for  the  furuaee-botler. 
sugar-mlte,  sugar-louse,  «. 

Entom. :  The  genua  Lepiama,  spec  Lepi$ma 
sacckarina. 
sugar-mould,  s.    A  conical  iron  mould 

in  which  sugar  is  placed  to  crystallizo  and 
allow  the  molasses  to  drain  away. 

sugar-nippers,  s.  A  tool  or  instru- 
ment for  cutting  loaf-sugar  into  small  pieces. 

sugar  of  acorns,  s.    [Quercite.] 
sugar  of  lead,  s.     [Neutaal  pluubio 

ACETATE  ;   ACETIC-ACID.] 

sugar -orchard,  sugar-bush,  «.    A 

colleuti()u  or  small  plantation  of  maples  used 
for  making  sugar.    (Atmr.) 

sugar-planter,  s.  One  who  owna  or 
manages  land  devoted  to  the  cultivation  of 
the  sugar-cane. 

sugar-plum,  s.      A  kind  of  sweetmeat 

made  of  boiled  sugar,  coloured  and  flavoured 
with  various  ingredients,  and  formed  into 
balls  or  disks. 

sugar-refiner,  s.  One  who  refines  stigar. 

sugar-refinery,  5. 

1.  A  building  where  sugar  is  refined. 

2.  The  process  of  purification  of  raw  or 
brown  sugar.  The  sugar  is  (1)  dissolved  in 
water,  a  little  blood  and  lime-water  being 
added ;  (2)  filtered  in  bags,  to  remove  fecu- 
lences ;  (S)  filtered  through  animal  charcoal, 
to  remove  colour ;  (4)  boiled  in  a  vacnnm-pan, 
to  concentrate  it;  and  (5)  crystallized  in 
moulds. 

*  sugar-sop,  s.    A  sugar-plnm. 

"Dandle  her  upon  my  knee,  and  giYeher attffar-topa," 
Seaam.  &  Flet.  :  Moiiai^ur  Thomas,  IL  2. 

sugar-squirrel,  s. 

Zool.  :  Petaurns  sciureus. 

sugar-tongs,  s.  A  small  Instmment  of 
silver  or  plated  metal,  used  for  lifting  small 
pieces  of  sugar  at  table. 

sugar-tree,  s. 

Bat. :  (1)  Myopontm  plntycarpum;  (2)  Jeer 
saccJiarinum,  the  sugar-maple  (q.v.). 

sug'-ar  (s as  sh),  *  sug-er,  v.t.  &  i.  [Suqab,  8.\ 

1.  Lit. :  To  impregnate,  flavour,  cover, 
sprinkle,  or  mix  with  sugar.    (Suoarinq,  II.] 

2.  Fig. :  To  cover  or  hide,  as  with  sugar; 
to  sweeten,  to  disguise,  as  something  um- 
pleasant  or  distasteful,  so  as  to  to  render  it 
acceptable. 

"  with  devotion's  viwffe, 
And  plouB  action,  we  do  imur  o'er 
The  devil  himself."       SliaJtetp.  :  JTmmM,  111,  1. 

sug'-ar-i-ness  (s  as  sh),  s.  [Bng.  »ugary  ; 
-ness.\  The  qiiaUty  or  state  of  being  sugavy 
or  sweet. 

sug'-ar-ing  (s  as  sh),  a.    [Eng.  sugar;  -imff-l 
I.  Ordinat^j  Language : 

1.  The  act  of  sweetening,  mixing,  or  cover- 
ing witli.  sugar. 

2.  Sugar  used  for  sweetening,  &c. 

3.  The  act  or  process  of  making  sugar. 

II.  Entom. :  A  method  of  catching  moths 
introduced  in  1842,  and  since  largely  used,  A 
compound  of  coarse  brown  sugar  dissolved  in 
water  and  beer,  and  having  a  little  gum  or 
some  essential  oil  added,  is  spread  on  the 
sheltered  aide  of  trunks  of  trees  by  a  painter's 
brush.  Tlie  collector  visits  the  sugared  trees 
after  dark  with  a  bull's-eye  lantern  and  catches 
any  moths  he  may  find. 

SUg'-ar-less  (initial  s  as  sh),  a.  [Eng.  sugar; 
-less.]    Free  from  sugar. 

sug'-ar-^  (s  as  sh),  *  sug-rie,  a.  [Eng. 
sugar;  -y.] 

1.  Containing,  resembling,  or  composed  of 
sugar ;  sweet. 

"  And  with  the  sugrie  sweete  thereof  allure 
ChosC  ladies  eetres  to  IttntaeieB  impure." 

Speruor :  ilotlier  llabberd!$  Tale. 

2.  Fond  of  sugar  or  of  sweet  things :  as,  a 
sugary  palate. 

*  8n-s;eS'-9ent,  o.  [Lat.  sugens,  pr.  par.  ef 
sugo  =  to  aiick.]  Pertaining  or  relating  to 
sucking. 

"  The  tutraseettt  parte  of  Aulmala  are  fitted  for  tl>e£r 
tiBe,  and  toe  knowledge  at  that  um  put  Into  tlieuL"— 
Paley:  Sat.  TheoL,  cE.  xvliL 


&te,  £it,  f^e,  amidst,  what,  f^  father ;  we,  wet.  here,  camel,  her,  there ;  pine,  pit,  sire,  mr,  marine ;  go,  pot, 
or.  wore,  woU;  work,  wh6.  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  ^nite.  cur,  rule,  full;  try,  Syrian.    fie,oo  =  e;  ey  =  a:  qu  =  l£w« 


riSS-gesf,  v,t.  &  i.     [Lat.  suggestus,  pa.  par. 
of  suggero  =  to  carry  or  lay  under,  to  supply, 
to  suggest ;  sug  (for  s%ib)  =  uuder,  and  gero  = 
to  call y  i 
A.  Transitiae: 

1.  Tt)  introduce  indirectly  into  the  mind  or 
thoughts;  to  cause  to  be  thought  of  by  the 
agency  of  other  objects. 

"  The  growing  aeeda  of  wiBdom,  that  aitggett  .  .  . 
Beflectloua  such  as  meliorate  the  heart." 

Cowper :  Ta*k,  iiL  302. 

2.  To  propose  with  diffidence  or  modesty ; 
to  propose  indirectly  or  guai"dedly ;  to  hint, 
to  insinuate. 

"Then  you  xuggestad  Avlgiioa;  and  I  assented. "— 
MacoMlay.  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xxiil. 

•  3.  To  inform  secretly ;  to  prompt. 

•*  Wo  must  vtggeat  the  people,  in  what  hatred 
He  stUl  hath  held  theio.'^ 

Ukafcap.  :  Coriolanui,  U.  1. 

*  4.  To  tempt,  to  seduce. 

"  To  tuggest  thee  from  thy  master." 

Shahesp. :  Taming  of  the  Shrew,  It.  B. 

•  B.  Tntraiis. :  To  make  suggestions ;  to 
present  evil  thoughts  to  the  miud. 

SUg-sest-er,  s.      [Eng.  suggest;   -er.]     One 
who  suggests  ;  one  who  makes  suggestions, 
"  The  Spirit  of  God  in  peranu  is  not  the  immediate 
euggeaterut  this  conclusion."— tfp.  Bull :  Works,  ii.  885. 

efilf-ges'-ti-o  fal'-si,  pAr,    [Lat.  =  the  sug- 
',    gestiou  of  souietliing  false  or  untrue.] 

1.  Logic  (6  Ethics :  A  term  used  when  one, 
instead  of  fcelliiig  a  positive  untruth,  makes 
a  stJitenient  whicli,  though  not  false,  is  yet 
pretty  sure  to  be  misunderstood,  and  is  in- 
tended to  be  so. 

2.  Law :  One  of  the  branches  of  fraud.  If 
tuggestio  falsi  be  practised  in  di-awing  out  legal 
conveyances,  re-leasea,  or  agreeineuts,  its  de- 
tection atlords  a  ground  for  setting  them  aside. 

SUg-gest'-ion  (t  as  y),  s.    [Fr.,  from  Lat. 
euggestionem,  accus.  of  suggestio,  from  stiggestus, 
pa.  par.  of  siiggero  =  to  suggest  (q.v.).] 
L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  The  act  of  suggesting,  hinting,  or  pro- 
posing guardedly  or  with  diffidence.  (Either 
m  a  good  or  bad  sense.) 

2.  That  which  is  suggested ;  a  hint ;  a  first 
intimation  or  pi-opo.sal. 

'*  One  slight  suggestion  of  a  senseless  fear, 
Infus'd  with  cuuniui;,  serves  to  ruin  me." 

Dr/iden .-  Juvenal,  sat.  8. 

i,  A  prompting,  especially  to  evil ;  a  secret 
Incitement ;  temptation,  seduction. 
"  Why  do  I  yield  to  that  suggestion  f  " 

Shukesp. :  Macbeth,  i.  3, 

4.  Presentation  of  an  idea  to  the  mind :  as, 
the  sniggeatUms  of  fancy  or  imagination. 

*  5.  A  crafty  device. 

"  One  that  by  suggestion 
Fled  all  the  kingdom." 

ShaketiK  :  Evnry  Till.,  It.  % 
n.  Technically: 

1.  Law :  Information  without  oath  :  aa, 

(1)  An  information  drawn  in  writing,  show- 
ing cause  to  have  a  prohibition. 

(2)  A  surmise  or  representation  of  some- 
tliing,  enrolled  upon  the  record  of  a  suit  or 

-  action,  at  the  instance  of  a  party  thereto. 

2.  MetapTi. :  The  same  as  Association  (q.v.). 
^  (1)  Principle  of  suggestion :  Association  of 

ideas. 

(2)  Relative  suggestion :  Judgment.  Dr. 
Thomas  Brown  (1778-1S20),  Pi-of.  of  Moral 
Philosophy  in  tlie  University  of  Edinburgh, 
divided  "tlie  Intellectual  States  of  Mind" 
into  Simple  and  Relative  Suggestion ;  the 
first  cnrresponiliiig  to  wliat  others  have  called 
AKsociation,  and  tlie  latter  to  Judgment.  He 
places  under  Simjile  Suggestiim  :  Conception, 
Memory,  Imagination,  and  Habit ;  under  Re- 
lative Suggestion  :  Coexistence  and  Succes- 
sion. (Broum :  Philos.  Human  Mind,  lect. 
xxxiii.,  xlv.) 

BUg-gest'-ive,  a.  [Eng.  suggest;  -ive.]  Con- 
taining a  sug<;estioii  or  hint  ;  calculated  or 
tending  to  suggest  ideas  or  thoughts  ;  suggest- 
ing more  than  appears  on  the  surface.  (Very 
often  iTi  a  bad  sense.) 

Bfig-gesf -ive-1^,  adv.  [Eng.  suggestive ;  -ly.\ 
In  a  suggestive  manner  ;  by  way  of  suggestion. 

BUg-gesf-ive-ness,  s.  [Eng.  suggestive; 
-ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  suggestive. 

"  His  maiinerising — constant  emuloyment  of  the 
diish  for  eugrjesfivencBS,  iiiid  a  liabit  of  itiLliciziiig  to 
make  a  ijoiiit  or  sbrengtlien  an  illusion— are  weari- 
oome." — PTribner's  Magazine,  May,  1880,  p.  lift. 
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*  stig-i^Sst -ment,  «.  [Eng,  suggest ;  -iiMTri.] 
The  act  of  suggestiug  ;  suggestion. 

*  SUg-gesf -reSS,  s.  [Eng.  suggest;  -ress.] 
A  female  who  suggests. 

*  SUg'-giL  v,t.  [Lat.  suqillo,  suggiUo  =  to  beat 
black  and  blue,  to  insiilt,  to  revile.] 

1.  To  beat  black  and  blue  ;  to  make  livid 
by  bruises. 

2.  To  defame,  to  sully,  to  blacken. 

"They  will  not  shrink  to  offer  their  blood  for  the 
defence  of  Christ's  verity,  if  It  be  opunly  Iniimgiied, 
or  secretly  suggilled."—ArchttisJu)p  Parker's  Strype: 
App.  to  Life. 

*  siig'-gil-ate,  v.t.  [Lat.  svggillatus,  pa.  par. 
of  s^igillo.]  [SuaaiL.]  To  beat  black  and 
blue ;  to  beat  livid. 

"  The  head  of  the  os  humeri  was  bruised,  and  re- 
maiued  suggitated  loug  after."—  Wiaemiin  :  Surgery. 

*  SUg-gil-a'-tion.  s.  [Lat.  suggUlatio.-]  A 
livid  or  black  and  blue  mark;  a  blow,  a 
bruise,  eceliymosis.  Also  applied  to  the  spots 
which  occur  in  disease  and  in  incipient 
putrefaction. 

*  sugre,  s.  &  V.    tSuQAB.] 

SU-i-^id'-al,  a.     [Eng.  suicid(e);  -aL] 

1.  Partaking  of  the  nature  of  the  crime  of 
suicide  :  as,  suicidal  mania. 

2.  Destructive  to  one's  self,  or  one's  own 
Interests. 

•'  The  oljBtlnacy  of  the  English  authorities  in  keep- 
ing the  army  on  so  reduced  a  fuotliig  is  coitflidered 
aimply  suicidal."— Daili/  Telegraph,  Feb.  14,  1885. 

SU-i-9id'-al-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  suicidal;  -ly.} 
In  a  suicidal  manner. 

su'-i-9lde,  s.  [Formed  in  sense  1  from  Lat. 
sui,  genit.  of  se  =  one's  self,  and  cidum~a. 
slaying,  from  cwdo  (in  comp.  -citZo)=to  kill; 
in  sen.se  2,  from  sni,  and  -cida^a.  slayer,  on 
the  analogy  of  homicide,  fratricide,  &c.  ;  Fr. 
suicide.  Trench  says  tliat  till  the  middle  of 
the  seventeenth  century  this  word  had  not 
established  itself  in  tlie  language;  self-homi- 
cide was  used  instead.] 

1.  Self-murder;  the  act  of  wilfully  and 
designedly  destroying  one's  own  life.  To 
constitute  suicide  in  the  legnl  sense,  the 
person  must  be  of  years  of  discretion  and  of 
sound  mind,  in  which  case  lie  is  termed  a 
felo-de-se  (q.v.).  By  the  common  l;iw  the 
consequences  of  suicide  were  deprivation  of 
the  rites  of  Christian  burial,  the  suicide  being 
interred  at  night  at  cross-roads,  with  a 
stake  driven  through  his  breast,  and  the 
forfeiture  of  all  his  goods  and  chattels  to  the 
Crown,  including  debts  to  him  at  the  time  of 
his  committing  the  crime,  but  not  including 
freehold  property,  and  the  forfeiture  did  not 
involve  corruption  of  blood.  These  esvere 
laws  are  now  obsolete.  In  the  United  States 
eleven  states  have  Constitutional  provisions 
that  the  property  of  suicides  shall  not  be  for- 
feited.    Christian  burial  is  also  the  rule. 

"  Nor  leas  to  be  exploded  is  the  word  suicide,  which 
may  ae  weU  seem  to  i»rticii)ate  of  stu,  a  sow,  as  of  the 
pronuun  miL" — Phillips:  Ntna  tVorldqf  l¥ords.  (PreL 
to  ed.  3rd.) 

2.  One  who  commits  self-murder;  a  felo- 
de-se. 

3.  Ruin  or  destruction  of  one's  owttinterests. 

"  In  countries  pretending  to  civilization  there  should 
be  no  wiir,  much  less  iiit&stitie  war,  which  luay  be 
Justly  called  political  suicide" — Knox:  Letter  to  a 
yowng  Jfoblemun. 

*  SU-i-9id'-ic-al,  a.  [Eng.  suidd^e);  -ical] 
Suicidal. 

*  SU'-i-5id-if m,  s.  [Eng.  suicid^e);  -ism.} 
A  disposition  or  tendency  to  suicide. 

*  su'-i-9if  m,  *  su-i-cisme,  s.  [Lat.  sui, 
genit.  of  sui/s  =  one's  own  ;  Eng.  suff.  -ism.] 
The  seeking  of  wliat  is  personal  to  one;  self- 
ishness, egotism.     [Altruism.] 

"  But  his  suicitime  was  so  grosse,  that  any  of  Ahab's 
relations  (whom  he  made  run  out  all  they  had)  might 
read  it."— A.  tVhUlouk  :  Grand  Schismatic. 

au'-l-dse,  SU'-i-da,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  8u(s); 
Lat.  fem.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee,  or  nent.  -ida.] 

I.  Zool. :  A  family  of  Artiodactyle  Mam- 
mals, of  the  Bunodont  group  (in  winch  the 
crowns  of  the  molars  are  tubercu later! ).  The 
feet  have  only  two  functional  toes,  the  other 
two  being  much  shorter,  and  hardly  touching 
the  ground.  Molars,  incisors,  and  canines 
are  present,  the  last  very  large,  and,  in  the 
males,  usually  constituting  formidable  tusks 
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projecting  from  the  Bide  of  the  month.  The 
stomach  is  generally  slightly  divided,  but  is  by 
no  means  so  complex  as  in  the  Ruininantia. 
Snout  truncated  and  cylindrical,  capable  of 
considerable  movement,  and  adapted  for 
rooting  up  the  ground.  The  skin  is  covered 
with  hair  to  a  greater  or  less  extent ;  tail  very 
short,  in  some  cases  rudimentary.  The 
family  is  divided  into  three  well-marked 
groups  or  sub-families  :  Suinse,  True  Swine 
(Sus,  Potiimochceins,  Bahirusa,  and  Porcula); 
DicotyliniC  (Peccaiies,  with  the  single  genus 
Dicotyles,  often  cla.ssed  as  a  family);  and 
Phacochoerinae  (Wart-hogs,  with  one  genus, 
Phacochceius). 

2.  Palceont. :  The  family  probably  com- 
menced in  tlio  Eocene  Tertiary.  The  inosb 
noteworthy  genera  are  described  in  this 
Dictionary  under  their  names. 

su'-i  gen'-er-is,  phr.  [Lat.]  Of  his  or  its 
own  peculiar  kind ;  singular. 

*  su'-il-lage  (age  as  ig),  s.  [Fr,  souillage, 
froni  sQuiUer  ^z.  to  sully,  to  soil.]  A  drain  or 
collection  of  tilth  ;  sulla^e. 

"Some  Itiillans  dig  wells  aud  cisterns,  and  other 
conveyances,  for  the  saillage  of  the  house."— tVoUon: 
Jiemains,  p.  13. 

SU-il'-line,  a.  &  s.  [Lat.  JMi7;(us)=  pertain- 
ing to  swine  ;  Eng.  suff.  -ine.] 

A,  As  adj. :  Belonging  to,  or  characteristic 
of  the  genus  Sus  or  the  family  Suid*  (q.v.), 

"There  are,  moreover,  extinct  types,  with  many 
Suilline  &ffinUifa."~iVicliolson  :  PalceonL,  ii.  343. 

B,  As  subst.  :  Any  individual  of  the  genus 
Sus  or  the  family  Suidae  (q.v.). 

"  All  these  early  Suillines  .  .  .  appear  to  have  had 
at  least  four  tuea." —Marsh:  Introd.  &  Success,  qf 
Vert.  Life  %n  America,  p. 

SU-i'-nse,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  suis);  Lat.  fem. 
pi.  adj.  sutr.  -ince.]    [Suid^.] 

*  su'-ing,  s.  [Fr.  «ter  =  to  sweat ;  Lat.  sudo.'] 
The  process  of  soaking  through  anything. 

"  Note  the  percolation  or  suing  of  the  verjuice 
througli  the  wood;  for  verjuice  of  itself  would  never 
have  passed  through  the  wood."— £acon  .*  Nat.  Riat,^ 
%  79. 

*  su'-ing,  iJT.  par.  or  a.    [Sue.) 

•su'-ing-ly,    *su-5rng-ly,    adv.     [Eng. 

suing,  a.  ;  -iy.\  Following,  in  succession,  after. 

"  My  myode  &  my  flessh  both  haue  ioyed  in  to  Ituing 
God,  ftiid  ffir  this  the  prophete  sititli  here  saynglu,  yd.j 
reyues  or  kidneia,  hath  chideu  ine  vuto  tlie  muhL"— 
Sir  T.  More :  Worket,  p.  SO. 

SU'-int,  s.  [Fr.]  The  natural  grease  of  wooL 
It  consists  of  insoluble  saponaceous  matter, 
together  with  a  soluble  salt  containing  from 
15  to  33  per  cent,  of  potash. 

*  SU'-l^m,  s.     [SuiST.]    Selfishness. 

*  su'-ist,  s.  [Lat.  5u?is  =  one's  own.]  One 
wlio  seeks  to  gratify  himself ;  a  selfish  person ; 
an  egotist. 

"A  man  with  more  liberty  mifht  be  debtor  to  the 
Jews  of  Miita,  than  owe  for  cnrtesies  to  this  schis- 
maticHl  suiit,  that  baits  with  lesser  favours  to  angle  for 
ffreatet."— A  Whitlock:  Oratut  Schismatic,  p.  3B9. 

suit.  *  8Uite»  *  SUte,  s.  [Fr.  suite  =  a  chase, 
a  suit,  a  triiin  of  attendants,  from  Lat.  secta  = 
a  following,  a  sect  (q.v.);  in  I^w  Lat.  ex- 
tended to  mean  a  suit-at-Iaw,  a  seiies,  a  suit 
of  clothes,  &c.,  from  Lat.  segwOT  =  to  follow.] 

L  Ordinary  Language : 

*1.  The  act  of  following;  pursuit,  chase, 
as  of  game,  &c. 

*  2.  Consecution,  succession,  series. 

"  Every  five  and  thirty  years  tiie  same  Itind  and  suU 
of  weather  comes  about  again.'— Bucon. 

3.  The  act  of  suing ;  a  seeking  for  some- 
thing by  petition  or  application  ;  petition ; 
address  of  entreaty  ;  request,  pi-ayer. 

"  Many  shall  make  suit  unto  thee."— yo6  xl.  ti. 

4.  A  petition  made  to  one  of  exalted  posi- 
tion or  autlioi  ity,  as  a  monarch  or  gretit  prince. 

"  I  can  but  be  thy  eniide,  sweet  iriaid. 
With  Scotlanil's  King  thv  suit  to  aid." 

Scott :  Lady  of  the  Lake.  vL  25. 

5.  Amorous  solicitation  ;  courtsliip,  wooing; 
an  attemjit  to  win  a  woman  in  man-iage. 

"  Rebate  your  loves,  each  rival  suit  suspend. 
Till  this  funereal  web  my  labours  end  " 

Pope:  ffotner ;  Odysspj/ xix.  1S4. 

6.  The  object  of  one's  request,  pelition,  or 
seeking ;  tinit  which  is  sought  or  begged  for ; 
request,  prayer. 

"Thon  hast  obtained  thy  suit." 

KbakeHp, :  Merchant  of  Venice,  Ii.  2. 

7.  A  set,  a  number  of  things  used  together, 


Mil,  b^;  poiit,  j6^1;  cat,  ^eU,  chorus.  $liiii,  bengh;  go,  gem;  thin,  ttis;  sin,  a?;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist,   -mg. 
-dan,  -tian  =  shan.   -tion,  -sion  =  shiin ;  -$ion,  -gion  =  zhun.    -cious,  -tious,  -sious  =  shus.   -We,  -die,  &c.  =  b^l,  d^L 
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Sul-ca'-tion,  6.  [Sulfate.]  A  channel,  groorik 

or  furrow, 

siil-ca-to-,  jiTc/    [SuLCATE.]    Furrowed. 

sulcato-rimose,  u. 

Bot.  :  Fiiri'owed  and  ci'acked,  as  the  cotyle- 
dons of  a  Spanisli  chei^tnut. 

siil-ca'-tdr,  a.  [Lat.  =  one  who  draws  fUrrowat 
a  ploiigher.j 

ZooL:  A  genus  of  Amphipod  Crustaceans. 
SukatoT  arenariuSt  living  on  tlie  sandy  sea- 
shore, leiives  tracks  like  those  of  Annelids  or 
the  impressions  of  plants,  wliicli  have  been 
conipai'eil  with  tliose  ou  some  of  the  Palteo 
zoic  rocks. 

sul'-ciis  (pi.  siir-9i),  s.    [Lat.  =  a  furrow.] 

1.  Anat. :  A  furi-ow,  a  groove :  as,  the 
auriculo- ventricular  sitlcus  of  the  heart  and 
the  sulci  of  the  brain. 

2.  Bot.  (PI):  The  lamellBe of  certain fungaU. 

SUld»  v.i.     [Should.]    (Scotch.) 

sulf-Sit-al'-lo-phane,  s.  [Fr.  8u1fat  =  BxiX- 
phate,  and  Eng.  allophane.] 

Min. ;  A  mixture  of  allophane  and  sulphate 
of  alumina. 

sul-fii'-ri-9ln,  s.    [Fr.  sitlfari  =  sulphurous.! 
Min, :  A  white  porous  silica,  liavhig  an 
acid  taste  and  impregnated   with   sulphuji 
Found  in  Greece. 

*  sulk,  s.    [Lat.  mlcus,']    A  furrow. 

"  Tlie  surging  sulkt  nt  tlie  aAiitJifoTons  seas.* 

Sidney  :  Wanatawi  Plan,  p.  S19l 

siillE,  V.i.  [Sulky.]  To  be  sulky;  to  indulga 
in  a  sulky  fit  or  mood,    (Colloq.) 

*  sulk,  siilke,  a.  [Sulk,  v.]  Hanging  on 
hand,  hard  to  sell  (?). 

"  Never  wji«  thrifty  t-ncler  more  willing  to  put  of  f 
titlkti  coiu.iuodlty."—Uei/wood;  C'ltalteiige /or  Beaut]/, 

siilU'-i-l^,  adv.  [Eng.  stdl-y  ;  -ly.]  In  a  sulky 
manner;  sullenly,  morosely.  (See  extract  under 
Stupid,  A.  2.) 

Siilk'-i-ness,  s.  [Eng,  mlJcy;  -tiess.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  sulky;  suUenness, 
moroseness  ;  sourness  of  temper. 

"  Allow  nobliiiig  to  the  aulkinesn  of  in;  dlspoBltloiL* 
—Graff:  To  Dr.  Clarke,  Aug.,  1760. 

siilks,  s.  pi.  [Sulk.]  A  state  or  fit  of  suUd- 
uess  ;  a  sulky  fit  or  mood.    {Colloq.) 

"  When  she  waltes  \ip  out  of  the  talks.  "—C.  Kingalej/ : 
Alton  Locke,  ch.  xvL 

siilk'-^,  a,  &  s.  [Properly  sw?fceii,  s^ilken-tixsa 
being  misdivided  as  sullce-n/iess  by  analogy 
with  happi-ness,  from  happy,  &c.  From  A.^ 
solcen  =  slothful,  remiss,  disgusted.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Sullen,  sour  in  temper,  morose  j 
obstinately  maintaining  ill-feeling  and  repell- 
ing advances. 

"It  is  surely  better  to  be  even  weak  than  malignant 
or  tuiky."—Knox  :  Jiatay  No.  m. 

B.  As  subst. :  A  light,  two-wheeled  vehicle^ 
having  a  seat  for  a  single  occupaut,  used  oa  A 


and  in  a  degree  necessary  to  be  united  In 
order  to  serve  their  purpose  :  as,  a  suit  of 
armnur,  a  sniit  of  sails  for  a  ship,  &c. ;  espe- 
cially used  absolutely  for  a  set  of  clotlies ; 
dress,  apparel. 

"He  liiitli  his  chaunge  of  suites,  yea.  he  ppnreth  not 

to  gi'C  iu  lua  silkea  .aid   veluet  — U'Wson  .■   Art   qf 

RJittirique,  p.  'H 

8.  Tilings  wliich  follow  in  a  series  or  sue- 
cessioii ;  a  s«t  of  tilings  uf  the  same  kind  or 
staniii;  the  collective  number  of  individuals 
coniposiiig  a  series  :  as,  a  suit  (more  generally 
a  siLite)  of  rooms. 

9.  Specilically,  one  of  the  four  sets(of  thirteen 
cai'ds  eacli)  which  compose  a  pack. 

*'  Tn  deal  mid  shuffle,  to  divide  and  sort 
Viuv  uiUigleil  tiitts  aiid  seiiueiiL-es." 

Cuio/jer :  Task,  L  47& 

•10.  Kind,  class,  soit,  description. 

Thtt  tapes  of  liire  white  votupere 
Were  of  the  same  suit  of  liir<:-  uolere." 

Chaucer.  C.  7*.,  8,241. 

*11.  Retinue,  attendants  ;  number  of  fol- 
lowers, tiain.    (Now  written  suite.) 
12.  Outward  covering  or  dress. 

*'  But  I  iiave  that  withiu  whiuh  passeth  show ; 
These  but  the  triLppiugs  aii<l  tlie  sitUs  of  woe.' 

Shakcap. :  Hamlet,  i.  S. 

n.  Law: 

1.  Feudal  law :  A  following  or  attendance  : 
as— 

(1)  Attendance  by  a  tenant  on  his  lord,  es- 
pecially at  his  court ;  called  also  Suit-court. 

(2)  Attendance  for  the  jmrpose  of  perform- 
ing some  service ;  called  also  Suit-service, 

(3)  The  retinue,  (chattels,  otlspring,  and  ap- 
purtenances of  a  villein. 

2.  Civil  Law : 

(1)  An  action  or  process  for  the  recovery  of 
aright  or  elaim  ;  legal  application  to  a  court 
of  justice  ;  prosecution  of  riyht  before  any 
tribunal :  as,  a  suit  in  Chancery.  Wlicii  the 
remedy  is  sought  in  a  court  of  law,  the  term 
suit  is  synonymous  with  oc^toit,  but  when 
proceedings  are  taken  in  a  court  of  equity  the 
term  suit  aloue  is  used.  In  Britaiu  it  is 
applied  to  proceedings  in  the  Ecclesiastical 
and  Admiralty  courts. 

"  Of  a  strauge  nature  is  the  itJiit  you  follow." 

Shiikesp.  :  Murcliuut  of  Venice,  iv,  ;. 

•(2)  The  witnesses  or  followers  of  the 
plaiiitiU'in  an  action  at  law. 

%  *  (1)  Out  of  suits:  No  more  in  service  and 
attendance  on  ;  at  odds  with. 

(2)  To  follow  mit :  [Follow,  1"  (2)]. 

•Wear  this  for  me;  one  mit  o/suitt  with  furtune. 
That  would  give  more,  but  that  her  liaud  lacks  lueans." 
Shaketp.:  Aa  Fou  Like  it,  i.  2. 

*  suit-broker,  s.  One  who  made  a  regu- 
lar trade  of  obtaining  favours  lur  court  peti- 
tioners. 

•suit-court,  s.    [Suit,  «.,  H.  1.  (1).] 

*  suit-coTenant,  s. 

Law :  A  covenant  by  the  ancestor  of  one 
snan  with  the  ancestor  of  another  to  suu  at  his 
couit.     (Bailey.) 

*  suit-like^  *  sute-like,  u.  Suitable, 
adapted. 

"Then  she  put  her  into  man'a  apparel,  and  gfiTC  her 
all  things  aaile-like  to  the  same,  and  laid  her  u[Jon  a 
mattress  all  alime  without  light  or  caudle,"— ^07-(/t  .* 
PltUnrch,  p.  40. 

*  suit-service,  «.    [Suit,  *.,  IL  1.  (2).] 
suit,  v.t.  &  i.    [Suit,  s.] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  Tn  adapt,  to  accommodate;  to  fit  or  make 
suita,ble. 

■'  .^uit  the  action  to  the  word,  the  word  to  the  action. 
with  this  H  euial  ohbt^rviiuce,  that  you  u'enttep  uut  the 
mmlcsty  uf  uatur&" — Shakenp.  -.  IJamlel,  iii.  i 

2.  To  be  adapted  or  suitable  to  ;  to  become. 

"Such  furniture  hb  auita  the  greatness  of  his  person." 
Sluikesp. :  Ueirry  VIU.,  u.  L 

3.  To  fit;  to  be  adapted  to. 

4.  To  be  agreeing  tn ;  to  fall  in  with  ;  to 

? lease  ;  to  be  convenieut  or  agreeable  to  :  as, 
o  suit  one's  tastes. 

*  5.  To  dress,  to  clothe. 

"  Jt  is  the  use  for  Tyrian  in.ilds  to  wear 
Their  bow  and  Quiver  in  tins  ninde^t  sort. 
And  aaU  theni8elve>.  in  purple  for  the  nonce.* 
Marlowe:  Dido,  Queen  of  Carthaife,  i.  1. 

B.  Tntrans. :  To  agree,  to  accord,  to  match, 
to  correspond,  to  tally.  (Often  followed  by  to 
or  with.) 

"  III  with  King  James's  mood  that  day. 
Suited  gay  feast  and  utinstrei  lay." 

Scott :  Lady  of  the  Lnke,  v.  SS. 

11  For  the  differencse  between  to  suit  and  to 
^,  see  Fit. 


sult-a-bil'-i-t^,  a.  [Eng.  svitnble;  -Uy,] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  suitable ;  suit- 
ableness. 

suit'-a-ble,  a.  [Eng.  ^it;  -aUe.]  Capable 
of  suiting  ;  suiting  or  being  in  accordance; 
according,  agreeable,  fitting,  uoiiveiiieut, 
propei',  becoming. 

*  "In  his  face  ' 

Youtb  smiltil  celestial,  and  to  every  limb 
SuUaiile  gmce  dilfusud."      Milton :  P.  L.,  ill.  639. 

^  For  the  difference  between  suitable  and 
becoming,  conformable,  convenient,  and  corre- 
spondent, see  BccoauNO,  Confoumable,  &c. 

8Uit'-a-ble-ness,  s.  [Eng.  suitahle ;  -ness.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  suitable,  fit, 
adapted,  agi-eeable,  pioper,  becoming,  or  con- 
venient ;  agreejibleness,  fitness,  propriety. 

"  There  is  a  continued  suifabteness  and  aiiijlicitbility 
to  the  text  of  Muses  all  jUouu."— Jiora;  i}ef.  of  J'hU. 
Cabbuln.    (Ai'p.) 

SUit'-a-bly,  adv.  [Eng.  suitabl(e) ;  4y.]  In 
a  suitahle  manner  or  degree  ;  fitly,  agreeably, 
conveniently,  beromingly. 

"The  QOBt  notjible  of  those  offices  that  cao  be 
assigned  to  liie  Bi>irit  of  nature,  and  that  suitaOlyto 
Ilia  nniiie.  is  the  translocation  of  tlie  aoula  of  beasts 
into  sucii  matter  as  is  most  titting  for  them," — More: 
l,„murt.  ofihe:ionl,  hk.  iii.,  ch.  xiii. 

suite  (as  swet),  a.    [Fr.]    [Suit,  s.] 

1.  A  company  or  number  of  attendants  or 
followers ;  a  retinue,  a  train, 

2.  A  mnnber  of  tilings  having  a  connection 
together,  spoken  of  as  a  whole  ;  a  collection 
of  things  of  the  same  kiud ;  a  set,  a  series  :  as, 
a  suite  of  rooms,  furniture,  &c. 

*  suit'~er,  *  sut-er,  s.  [Eng.  suit,  v. ;  -er.\ 
A  suittjr  (q.\.). 

"  Now  in  all  Jiideements  heiup  tvo  partlea,  the  first 
vre  call  the  ini i ileader,  auter,  dei^annuer,  or  deiimuud* 
ant.  and  plaliitili'e,"— .Ii'mtf/i.'  Commonviealth,  bli.  IL, 
ch.  X, 

*  suit'-lldld,  s.     [Enfj.  suit,  and  hold."] 

Feudal  Law:  Tenure  in  * onsideration  of 
certain  services  to  a  superior  lord. 

8Ult'-ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.    [Suit,  v.] 

A.  &  B,  As  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj. :  (See 

the  verb). 
C.  As  subst. :   Cloth  for  making  suits   of 

clothes. 

suit'-or,  *  sut-er,  s.    [Eng.  suit,  v. ;  -or.] 
L  Ordinary  Langiiage :       , 

1.  One  who  prefers  a  suit ;  a  petitioner,  an 
applicant. 

"  Tlie  throng,  that  follows  Cffisar  at  the  beels. 
Of  sfcltituiB,  of  |jrKtoi-B,  common  auitorn." 

Shakeap. :  Julhit  Ccesar,  11.  4. 

2.  One  who  solicits  a  woman  in  marriage; 
a  wooer,  a  lover. 

"My  court  q 
Arcadia,  bk.  3 

II.  Law:  A  party  to  a  suit  or  litigation. 

*  SUit'-6r,  v.i.  [Eng.  suitor,  s.]  To  court,  to 
woo. 

*'  Counts  a  many,  and  dukes  a  few, 
A  tuitorhig  came  to  my  fatlier's  hall." 

Barham :  Ing.  Leg. ;  St.  Nicholaa. 

*  SUit'-ress,  s.  [Eng.  suit<yr;  -ess.]  A  female 
suitor  or  supplicant. 

"  Beihrew  nie,  but  'twere  pity  of  his  heart, 
Tliat  cuuld  refuse  a  buou  to  such  a  auilreta," 

Howe  :  Jaue  Shore,  Iii.  1. 

*  SUit'-y,  *  SUt'-ie,  a.  [Eng.  suit;  -y.]  Fit- 
ting, becoming,  suitable. 

"  This  to  sounea  is  niitie." 

Davies :  Holy  Itoode,  p.  18. 

Su'-la,  5.  [Latinised  from  the  Icelandic  name 
of  tlie  Soland-goose  (q,.v.).] 

Ornith. :  Gannet;  a  cosmopolitan  genus  of 
Pele&inidrP,  with  eight  species.  Bill  forming 
an  elongated  cone,  very  large  at  base,  coin- 
pressed  at  point,  which  is  slightly  curved; 
mandibles  serrated  ;  angle  of  gajie  below  the 
line  of  the  eyes  ;  face  and  throat  naked  ;  nos- 
trils basal,  obliterated  ;  legs  strong,  short, 
three  toes  in  front,  one  behind,  all  articulated 
by  a  membrane. 

SUl'-cato,  SUl'-cat-ed,  a.  [Lat.  sulcatus, 
pa.  ]iar.  of  sulco  =  %o  fuiTOW ;  sulms  —  a.  fur- 
row.) Furrowed,  grooved  ;  having  longitu- 
dinal furrows,  grooves,  or  channels.  (Applied 
es|  fecial  ly  to  stems,  leaves,  seeds,  Aic,  of 
plants,  the  surfaces  of  various  molluscous 
shells,  ^c.) 

"  All  are  much  chopped  and  nuizated  by  having  lain 
exposed  ou  the  top  of  the  clay  to  tlie  weather," — 
Woodward :  On  FotsilB, 


pleasure-carriage  and  for  trials  of  speed  b^ 
tween  truttiiig-horses.     (Anier.) 

ir  Used  also  adjectively  =  having  a  single 
seat :  as,  a  5iifA"i/-cultivator,  s«ifcj/-harrow, 
sulky-\}\o\xgh,  &c.,  in  which  there  is  a  single 
seat  for  the  driver. 

•  siill,  5.    [A.S.  sulh.]    A  plough. 

suU'-age  (age  as  ig),  s.    [Suillaoe.] 

X.  Ordinary  Language : 

I.  A  collection  of  filth  ;  a  drain  ;  8ewag& 
*  2,  Anything  whidi  sullies  or  defiles. 

3.  Silt  and  mud  deposited  by  water. 

II.  Founding:  The  scoria  which  rises  tO 
the  surface  of  the  molten  metal  in  the  ladle^ 
and  which  is  held  bank  when  pouring,  to  pr©* 
vent  porous  and  rough  casting. 


I&te,  lat,  fare,  ^.miAst,  what,  f^ll,  Skther ;  we,  wet.  here,  camel,  her,  there ;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marhie ;  go,  v^ 
or,  wore,  W9l£i  wdrls,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  ciire,  qnite,  cur,  rule,  full;  try,  Syrian,    ee.  oe  =  e;  ey  =  a;  qu  =^kw. 
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SuUage-piece,  s.  A  deatl-head,  or  feeling- 
head,  a  piece  of  metal  on  a  casting  which 
occupies  the  ingate  at  which  the  metul  entered 
tlie  mould. 

Bill  'len,  •  sol-ain,  *  sol-ayne,  *  sol-eln, 
*  sol-eine,  *  sol-eyn»  *  sol-eyiie.  a.  &  s. 

[O.  Fr.   solain  =  lonely,  solitary,  from  Lat. 
soi<(s  =  alone.] 
A.  As  adjective: 
•  1,  Alone,  solitary. 

"  The  solein  fenix  of  Amble." 

Chaucer:  Drrnno. 
*2.  Lonely,  solitary. 


*3.  Gloomy,  dark,  dismal,  sombre. 

**  AnJ  nought  disturbs  the  alienee  of  the  night ; 
All  sleeps  iu  sallen  shiule  or  silver  glow." 

Scott  :  Don  Roderick,  L 

*  4,  Melancholy,  dismp.l. 

"  The  sullen  pres.age  of  your  own  decay," 

Sha/ceSp. :  King  John,  i. 

5.  Gloomily  angry  and  silent ;  morose,  sour- 
tempered,  Cl'OSS. 

"  She  is  peevtah,  sulJen,  fro-ward." 

Shakcsp.  :  Tico  GeJitlemen,  ill.  L 

6.  Characterized  by  sourness  or  mon)seness ; 
gloomy. 

"  Ueanwhile  a  tuUen  and  abject  melancholy  took 
possession  of  bis  ao\i\."~JIacaulay :  Hist,  Enj.,  ch. 
zxiii. 

*  7.  Mischievous,  malignant,  unpropitious, 
bale  fill. 

"  Such  siiVert  planets  at  my  birth  did  shine. 
They  threaten  every  fortune  mixt  with  uiine." 
Dryden,    {Todd.) 

*  8.  Obstinate,  intractable. 

"Things  are  as  suUen  as  we  are,  and  will  be  what 
they  are,  whatever  we  think  of  them." —TUloUon. 

*  9.  Sluggish,  Siow-moving,  dull. 

"Small  Cock,  a  suUen  brook  come:)  to  her  succour 
then."  Drayton :  Polg-Olbion,  b.  23. 

S.  As  substantive: 

*  1.  A  person  alone  by  himself. 


•  2.  A  mess  of  meat  for  one  person.  i^PTonvpt. 
Parv.) 

3.    (PI):   [SULLENS]. 

If  For  tlie  difference  between  sullen  and 
ghomy,  see  Gloomy. 

sullen-lady,  s. 

Hot. :  An  unidentified  species  of  Fritillaria. 
(Britten  &  HollaTid.) 

•  sul'-len,  v.t.  [SuLLEW,  a.]  To  make  sullen, 
morose,  gloomy,  or  obstinate  ^  to  sour, 

"This  .  .  .  gulfens  the  whole  body."— ^eWAam :  Jie- 
totvf-M,  pt.  L,  res.  4& 

Sfil'-len-l^,  adv.  [Eng.  suZZ«i,  a. ;  -?y.]  Tn  a 
siillenor  morose  maimer ;  morosely,  gloomily, 
dismally. 

"Sullenly,  slowly. 
The  black  plague  flew  o'er  It." 

ityron  :  Manfred,  ill.  8. 

Biil'-lezi-neS8»  s.  [Eng.  sullen;  -ness.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  sullen  ;  silent  or 
gloomy  morosenesss ;  sourness  of  temper. 

"  The  form  which  her  anger  assumed  va»tullennest.' 
— Mncaalay  :  Hitt.  Eng„  ch.  vii. 

*8iir-lens,  b.  pZ.  [Sullen,  o.]  A  state  or  fit 
of  sullenness  ;  a  morose  temper ;  the  sulks. 

*'  He  did  not  love  iu  other  diiys 
To  wear  the  luUeia  on  liis  face." 

Pnted :  Cuanty  Ball. 

•sfiU'-er-Sr,  ».  [Eng.  suit;  -ery.]  A  plough- 
land  (q.vj. 

•  8ul'-le-vate,  v.t.  [Lat.  suhlevatus,  pa.  par. 
ofsublevo  =  to  i-aise  up,  to  sup])nit:  pref.  sub-, 
and  levo  =  to  make  light,  to  lift  up ;  levis  = 
liglit  \p  weight.]    To  rouse  up,  to  excite. 

*sull'-i-age  (age  as  ig),  s.    [Sullaoe.] 

Sfil'-ly",  •  SUl-ie,  v.t  &  i.  [A. 8.  sylian  =  to 
sully,  to  delile  with  dirt  or  mud,  from  sol  = 
mire,  dirt ;  c«gn.  with  Sw.  sola  =  tfi  bemire ; 
Dan.  sole,  from  s6i  =  inire;  Goth,  bisauljan; 
Ger.  suklen,  from  svhle  =  slough,  mire ; 
U.H.Ger.  sol,  sol  =  mire.] 
A*  Transitive: 

1.  Lit. :  To  stain,  to  dirty,  to  spot,  to  tar- 
nish, to  foul. 

"  A  letter. 
Much  torn  and  gullied." 

Dryden:  Marriage d-la- ifode,  i  L 

2,  Fig. :  To  stain,  to  tarnish,  to  disgrace. 

"  Weakened  our  national  strength,  and  luUied  our 
glory  a.hTow\."—BoUnffbroke :  Diuert.  on  Parties,  let.  1. 

•  B.  Intrans. :  To  become  sullied,  soiled, 
or  tarnished. 

"  Your  white  canvaa  doublet  will  sully.' —Shakesp. : 
1  Henry  IV.,  ii.  4. 


*sul'-ly.  *  sul-ley,  s.  [Sullv,  v.]  a  spot, 
soil,  or  tiinii.sh.  {Fielding:  Joseph  Andrewi, 
bk.  i.,  ch,  iv,) 

8Ulph-»  pref.    [SuLPHO-.] 

sulpli-a-9et -a-mide^  a.  [Pref.  Bulph-,  and 
Eiig,  acetamiO^..] 

Chem. :  Schui^e's  name  for  the  compound 
^^■'nf  "^^^"  \  ^2.  produced  by  the  action  of 
ammonium  sulphide  ou  chloracetamide, 
sulph-a-9et'-ic^  a.  [Pref.  sulph-,  and  Eng. 
acet'iG.]  Derived  from  or  coutainiiig  sulphur 
and  acetic  acid. 

sulphacetic-acid,  s. 

Chem.:  C2H4S05  =  ^^^^gf ^s)" JOg.  Gly- 
colyl-sulithnrnus  acid.  A'dihasic  acid  pro- 
duced by  the  action  of  siilpliuiic  anhydride 
on  glacial  acetic-acid.  It  fuiiiis  colourless 
deliquescent  piisiiis,  which  melt  at  i32\  and 
are  very  soluble  in  water,  forming  an  acid 
solution.  Us  salts  are  all  soluble  in  water, 
but  insoluble  in  alcohol. 

siilplx-a-9et-^-len'-ic,  a.  [Pref.  sulph-; 
Eng.  acetylene,  and  suit',  -ic]  Derived  from  or 
coufcaiuing  sulphuric  acid  and  acetylene. 

sulpliacetylenic-acld*  9. 

(C2H,)") 
CTiein.. ;  C2H4S05=  (tiO.)  yO^.  Isomeric 
H^)  ) 
with  sulphacetic  acid,  and  obtained  by  heat- 
int<  argentic  sulpliiit.e  with  acetyl  cliloi-ide  to 
120^  and  treating  the  prmluct  with  water. 
It  is  a  viscid,  unstable  liquid,  and  gradually 
decomposes  into  sulphuric  and  acetic  acids. 

sulph'-a9-id,  *.    [Sulpho-aoid.] 

siilph'-a-mate,  5.    [Eng,  siilpham(ic) ;  •ate.] 
Cliem. .  A  salt  of  sulplmmic  acid  (q.v,). 

siilpli-a-metli'-3^1-ane,  s,  [Fiet  suXph-y 
Eiig.  methyl,  and  suff.  -ajte.] 


Chem. :  CH5NSO3 


Oris    )    • 


Methylic 


sulphnmate.  Formod  by  tlissnlving  methylic 
sulphate  in  aqueous  iiiunioiiia,  and  cry.-<lalliz- 
iitg,  by  eviipoiutinn  in  a  vacuum.  It  forms 
large,  very  deliquescent  ciystals. 

siilph-^m'-ic,  a.  [Pref.  sulph-,  and  En^. 
ui'ac.j  Derived  from  orcoutaiuiug  sulphuric 
acid  and  ainnuuiia. 

sulphamic-aoid,  s. 

J,     CiLem. :  NHaS03=^^'''^^^2)"  j.  q.  Unknown 

in  the  free  state,  but  known  in  its  salts.  Snl- 
phnnnite  of  ammonium,  2r^H3.t}03,  Sulphat- 
amtnim,  Sul|)liatnm<iii.  A  white,  crystalline 
powder,  obtaineil  by  passing  dry  aiiinmnia 
gas  over  a  thin  layer  of  sulplturic  anhydride. 
Permanent  in  air;  taste  Ititt-er;  snluble  iu 
nine  parts  of  water,  insoluble  in  alcohol. 

S&lph-3.i]i'-ide,  s.  [Pref.  sulph-,  and  Eng. 
aiiitde.\ 

Cliem..    H4S02N2  =  ^^H2^"}Na.   Produced, 

aceording  to  Re','nault,  when  dry  ammonia 
gas  is  passed  over  sulphuric  chloride. 

SUlph-Sm-I-don'-ic,  a.  [Eng.  -sulpMxiric) ; 
aviidoit ;  ami  siitf.  -ic.\  Derived  from  or  cou- 
taiuiug  sulplmric  acid  and  amidon. 

sulphamldonic-acid,  «. 

Chem.  :  G2aB.^0.2^Z'SOa  (?).  A  syrupy,  deli- 
quescent acid,  produced  b.v  triturating  starch 
witii  strong  sulpbm'ic  acid.  Its  salts  aie  all 
aniorphnus,  delitiuescent,  easily  soluble  iu 
water,  and  very  unstable.    (\VaUs.) 

sulph-am'-nidzi,   sulph-at-^m'-mon,  s. 

[Pref.  sulph;  or  sulpluu(o)-,  aud  Eng.  amvw- 
niium).  ]     [S 1  jlph  am  ic-acid,  ] 

SUlph-a-myr-ic,  a.  [Pref.  sulph-,  and  Eng. 
amylic']  Derived  from  or  containing  sulphuric 
acid  and  amylic  alcohol. 

sulphamylic-acid,  s. 

Chem.  :  (CsH,i)HS04,  Amylsulphuricacid. 
A  colourless,  thin  syrup,  obtained  by  allow- 
ing a  mixture  of  sulphuric  acid  and  amylic 
alcohol  to  stand  in  a  cool  place  till  water  no 
longer  separates  amylic  alcohol  from  it.  It 
has  an  acid,  bitter  taste,  and  is  very  soluble 


in  water  and  alcohol,  the  aqueous  solution 
decomposing  spontaneously  into  amylic  alco- 
hui  and  sulpluM'ic  acid. 

SUl-phan'.  ».     [Etig.  sulpM^te),  and  (oxyge)n.} 
CItem. :  Sulphatoxygen.  Gi-aham's  name  for 
the  radical  ^64. 

sulph-a-ne'-thic,  a.  [Pref.  sulpJi-;  Eng, 
uiietk(t'l),  and  suff.  -ic.]  Deiived  from  or  con- 
taining sulphuric  acid  aud  anethol, 

8ulphanetMc-acid«  s. 

Chem. :  CioHi40'S04(?).  Snlphanethnlicacifti^, 
Obtained  by  the  action  of  strong  sulphurio 
acid  on  anise-caiu]ihor.  Its  soluble  sidts  are 
coloured  deep  violet  by  ferric  solution. 

sulph-a-ne-thol'-io.  u.    [SuLPHANeTnic.) 

SUlph-a-nil'-ic,  a.  [Pref.  sulph-,  and  Eng. 
anilic]  Derived  from  or  contaiuing  sulphuric 
acid  and  auiliue. 

sulphanilic-acld,  s. 

Cliem. :  Cy  H7  N  S  O3  =  N  H  (C6H5)(S02)"  )  q^ 
H  f 
Fhenyl-suli)hanncacid.  Formed  by  the  action 
of  sulphuric  acid  on  aniline,  or  on  oxanilide. 
It  crystallizes  from  hot  water  in  shining 
rhombic  plates,  soluble  in  boiling  water, 
slightly  soluble  in  cold  water,  still  less  sol- 
uble in  alcohol,  insoluble  in  a  mixture  of 
alcohol  and  ether.  Heated  with  a  solid  caus- 
tic alkali,  it  gives  off  aniline,  leaving  an  al- 
kaline sulphate.  Its  salts  ure  soluble  and 
crystallizLible. 

8ulph~ar'-sin,  s,  [Pref.  sulpJi(o)- ;  Eng.  ar- 
sifiiuc);  andsutf.  -in.]    [Sulphideofcacodyl,J 

sulph~at-am'-mon,  s.    [Sulfhammon.] 

SUlph'-ate,  s.    [Eng.  suip/tCuric) ;  -ate.] 

1.  Chem.  &  Min. :  A  salt  of  sulphuric  acid, 
^Sulphate  of  aluniina  =  ^/u)if)f7ert.;  Sul- 
phate ol' annnonia  =jV/(iscaf;7iiic;  iSulphate  of 
barium  =  Barytes ;  Mulpliate  of  cobalt  ^ 
Bieberlte  ;  Sulphate  of  copper  =.  Cludcanthite; 
Sulphate  of  'uou  =  Melanter lie;  Sulphate  of 
lea-d  •=  Anglesite ;  Sulphate  of  \\n\&=  Anhy- 
drite and  Gyp.mm ;  Sulphate  of  nickel  = 
Morenosite ;  Sulpliate  of  potash  =Aphthitalite; 
Sulphate  of  potjisli  and  ammonia  —  Taylorite; 
Sulphate  of  soda  =  MirabiUteand  Tlteiiardite ; 
Sul|ihate  of  strontian  =  Cdw/iJie  ,•  Sulphate 
of  uranium  = /((/launiie  and  Voglianite;  Sul- 
jihate  of  uranium  and  lime  =  Medjidite; 
Sulphate  of  zinc  =  Goslurite. 

2.  Pluxrm.,  £c. :  Various  sulphates  are  used 
in  medicine.  (See  the  elements,  with  which 
the  sulphates  are  combiued.) 

8ul-ph3.t'-ic»  a.  [Eng.  8ulphat(e);  -ic;  Fr. 
suljatique.] 

Cliem.  :  Of,  belonging  to,  containing,  or  r^ 
Bcmbling  a  sulphate. 

Sulph'-a-tite,  s.   [Eng.  !iulph(ur) ;  at  connect, 
and  suff.  -ite  (Min.) ;  Ger.  scliwe/elsdii.re .] 
Min. :  Native  sulphuric  acid  (q.v.),    (Dana,) 

sul-pha-to-,  pre/.  [Sulphate.]  Sulphatio 
(q.v.). 

sulphato-carbonate  of  barytes,  s. 

Min. :  A  variety  of  witlierite  (q.v.),  ciuitain- 
ing  a  sulphate.  Now  shown  to  be  a  result  of 
partial  alteration.    (Thovison.) 

Bulphato- carbonate    of   lead,    & 

[Lanarkitc] 

sulphate -cblorlde   of  copper,   & 

[Connellite.] 

sulphato  -  tricarbonate  of  lead,  & 

[Leadhillite,  Susannite,] 

sulph-at-ox'-y-gen,  s,  [Pref,  sulphat{oyf 
and  Eng,  oxygen.]    [Sulphan.J 

Bulph-az'-o-tii^ed,  a.  [Pref.  sulph-,  and  Eng. 
azotised.]  Derived  from  or  containing  sul- 
phuric acid  and  azote  or  uitrigen. 

Bulphazotlsed-acids,  s.  pi. 

Chem. :  A  series  of  acids,  the  salts  of  which 
are  formed  by  the  action  of  sulphurous  anhy- 
dride upon  a  solution  of  pot,jissmm,  sodium, 
or  ammonium  nitrite,  containing  a  large  ex- 
cess of  free  alkali.  The  potassium  salts  may 
be  re|)resented  by  the  following  formulae: 
sulphazite  of  potassium  =  3K20"S3H6N20i3; 
sulpbazate  of  potassium  =  3K..O*S4H6N20i4; 
Bulphazotate  of  potassium  =  3K20-S5H6N20i6. 


b6U,  b6^;  poiit,  J^vkrl;  cat,  9ell,  chorus,  9hm,  beuQh;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a^;  expect,  Xenophon,  e^ist.    ph  =  1^ 
-«iaii.  -tian  =  shgji.   -tion,  -sion  =  shun;  -flon,  -$lon  =  zhun.   -clous,  -tious,  Hsious  =  shiis.   -ble,  -die.  &c  =  b^l,  doL 
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sulphide—  sulphomellonio 


a^ph'-ide*  «.    [Eng,  sulpJiiydric) ;  -ide.] 

Ghem.  &  Min, :  A  ueutral  salt  of  sulphydric 
acid. 

H  Sulphide  of  arsenic  =  Orpiment  and  Real- 
gar; Sulphide  of  antimony  =  Stibnite  ;  sul- 
phide of  bismuth  =  Bismuthinite ;  sulpiride  of 
cadmium  =  Grtenodcite  ;  Sulphide  of  copper 
=-Vitreoiis-copper;Su\lAnde  of  iron  =  Troilite; 
Sulphide  of  lead  =  GaicTia  ,-  Sulphide  of  man- 
ganese =  ^/aftand/fe ;  Sulphide  of  mercury  — 
Cinnabar ;  Sulphide  of  molybdenum  =  Molyb- 
denite; Sulphide  of  nickel  =  MillerUe ;  Sul- 
phide of  silver  =  Argentite  and  Akanthite; 
Sulphide  of  silver  and  copper  =  StromeyerUe  ; 
Sulphide  of  zinc=  B/cTide  undWurtsite. 

sulpliide  of  cacodyl,  s. 

Chem. :  As2(CH3)4S.  Snlpharsin.  Formed 
by  adding  barium  sulphide  to  <;rude  cacodyl. 
It  is  a  transparent  liquid,  fluid  at  40°,  aud 
boiliriKatlOO'. 

sulphide  of  chlorine,  s. 

Chem.:  CI2S2.  Piepared  by  passing  dry 
chlorine  gas  into  a  retort  in  which  sulphur  is 
sublimed,  and  collecting  the  dibtlllate  in  a 
receiver  siiminnded  by  cold  water.  It  is  a 
moliile  reddish-yellow  liquid,  having  a  pene- 
trating, disagreeable  odour,  and  fuming 
strongly  in  theair.    Sp.  gr.  1*687  ;  boils  at  139°. 

sulphide  of  iron,  ».  [Ferrous-sul- 
PHiDt:.J 

8Ulph-in-di-got'-lc,  a.  [Pref.  sulpk-,  and 
Eug.  indigotic]  Derived  from  or  containing 
sulphuric  acid  and  indig'jtine, 

sulphindigotic-acid,  s. 

Chem. :  CifiHioN.,02-2SOj=  Ci6H8(S02'OH)2 
N0O2.  Sulphindylic  acid.  A  deep  blue  pasty 
mass,  obtained  liy  heating  (me  part  of  indigo 
wilh  lifteen  parts  concentrated  siilpliuric  acid 
for  three  days,  at  40°  to  50°.  It  is  soluble  iu 
water  and  alcohol,  and  is  used  iu  dyeing. 

BUlph-in-d3^1'-ic,  a.  [Pref.  sulph- ;  Eng. 
ind(i{jo);  and  sull'.  -yl,  -ic]    [Sulpbindiootic] 

eul-phm'-ic,  a.  [Eng.  sulp1i(iir),  in  connect., 
and  sutf.  -ic]  Cimtainiiig,  derived  from,  or 
pertaining  to  hyjiosulplmrous  acid. 

sulphinic-acids»  s.  pi. 

Chem. :  C()mpounds  analogous  to  sulphonic 
acids  or  acid  ethers  of  hyimsulphurous  itcid. 
Formed  by  the  action  of  sulphur  dioxide  on 
the  zinc  compounds  of  the  alcohol  radicals. 

I— CHs. 
Methyl  sulphinie  acid  =  SO 

I — OH. 
siilph-i'-ott,  s.  [Eng.  mlph^ur),  and  ion(q.T.). J 
Chem. :  SO4.  A  term  applied  In  electro- 
chemistry to  a  supposed  ladical,  rcfiultiMg 
from  the  electrolysis  of  sulphuric  acid,  H^04, 
the  hydrogen  being  carried  to  the  negative 
electrode,  und  aulphion  set  fre«  ;  this,  how- 
ever, being  immeiliately  broken  up  into 
SO3  +  O,  the  latter  passing  over  to  the  posi- 
tive electrode. 

sillph-is'-a-tin,  ».    [Sulphisattdc] 

snlph-is'-a-tyde,    siilph-is'-a-tfn,  a. 

[Pref.  sulph-,  and  Eng.  isatyde,  isatiii.] 

Chem. :  C16H12N2O2S2.  A  gravish  yellow 
powder  obtained  by  passing  sulp'hydric  acid 
into  an  alcoholic  solution  of  iiatine,  filtering, 
and  precipitating  by  the  addition  of  water. 
It  is  soluble  in  alcohol,  insoluble  in  water. 

Btilph'-ite,  K.     [Eng.  sulph('urous) ;  -ite.] 
Chem. :  A  salt  of  sulphurous  acid. 

sfil-pho-,  sulph-,  pre/.  [Sulphur.]  Of,  be- 
.  longing  to,  or  contidning  sulphur. 

snlpho-acid,  s. 

Chem.  :  An  acid  in  which  the  oxygen  13  re- 
plrn-ed  by  sulphur:  thus,  from  cyanic  acid, 
CONQ,  sulphucyanic  acid,  CSNH,  is  obtained. 

snlpho-bade,  n. 

Chem.  :  A  base  in  which' the  oxygen  is  re- 
placed by  sulphur:  K^O  becomes  K^S. 

snlpho-compounds.  s.  pi. 

Chem. :  Compounds  of  organic  radicals  with 
Bulphnric  and  sulphurous  anhydride,  as  sul- 
phonic and  sulphinie  acids  (q.v.). 

snlpho  -  naphthalidamic  -  acid,    «. 

[Kafhthionic-acid.] 

sulpho-purpuric-acid,  s. 

Chem. :  2CglijX0,  ttOs.    Sulphophnenicacid. 


Indigo-purple.  A  purpk^red  powder  obtained 
by  mixing  one  part  indi§o-blue  with  eight 
parts  strong  sulphuric  acid,  keeping  it  at  a 
temperature  of  60°  for  three  days,  diluting 
with  water,  filtering,  washing  the  residue 
with  dilute  hydrochloric  acid,  and  di-ying  on 
an  oil-bath  at  100".  It  is  slightly  soluble  iu 
water,  but  very  soluble  in  sulphuric  acid. 

snlpho-quinic  acid,  s.  [Quinine  sul- 
ph uric- acid.  J 

SUlphO-Salt,  s.      [SULPHDR-SALT.] 

sul-pho-ben-zam'-ic,  a.  [Eng.  sulpkdben- 
mmiide);  -ic]  Derived  from  or  contained  in 
sulph  obenzamide. 

sulphobenzamio-aeid,  s. 

Chem.:   C7H7NSO4  =  (C7H4SO3)"  1^;     A 

monobasic  acid  produced  by  heating  sulplio- 
benzamide  in  strong  potash  ley  for  some  hours 
in  a  water  bath.  It  crystallizes  in  ihonibo- 
hedral  crystals  or  needles,  insoluble  in  cold 
water,  slightly  soluble  in  ether,  but  soluble 
in  hot  water  and  in  alcohol;  melts  above  100°, 
and  solidifies  on  cooling  in  a  crystalline  mass. 
Its  salts  are  all  more  or  less  soluble  111  water. 

siil-pho-ben'-za-niido,  5.     [Pref.  sulpho-, 
and  Eng.  hemamide.] 
Chem.:  CyHgNsSOs  =  (C7H4SO3)"  (Ng.   Ob- 

tained  by  treating  sulphobenzoic  chloride  with 
strong  ammonia.  It  dissolves  readily  in  hot 
water  and  hot  alcohol,  melts  at  170°,  and  is 
slowly  decomposed  at  270°-290'. 

sul-pho-ben'-zide,  s.  [Pref.  sulpho-,  Eng. 
bem{ol),  and  sutf.  -Ide.] 

Chem. :  CjaHjoSOa.  A  compound  formed 
by  the  action  of  sulphuric  anhydride  on  ben- 
zol, and  treating  the  product  with  a  large 
quantity  of  water.  It  crystallizes  in  rhombic 
plates,  insoluble  in  water  and  in  alkalis,  sol- 
uble in  alcohol  and  ether,  melts  at  128°,  aud 
boils  at  a  much  higher  temperature. 

SUl-phd-ben-z6'~ic,  a.  [Pref.  sulpho-,  and 
Eng.  benzoic.]  Derived  from  or  containing 
sulphuric  and  benzoic  acids. 

sulphobenzoic-acld,  s. 

Chem.:  CjH.QOsi&  =  CQTli'^!Q^-  A  mono- 

basic,  aromatic,  deliquescent  acid,  formed  by 
liCiitJng  benzoic  acid  with  Nordlumaen  sul- 
phuric acid,  or  by  passing  the  vajiour  of 
sulphuj'ic  anhydride  over  dry  benzoic  acid. 
It  is  obtained  in  strongly-acid  crystalline 
niaiises  readily  soluble  iu  water. 

siil-phd-car-bam'-ic,  a.  [Pref.  sulpho-,  and 
Eng.  carbamic]  Derived  from  or  containing' 
sulphur,  carbon,  and  ammonia. 

Bulphocarbamlo->acid,  & 

/NHa 

CAem, :  CH3NS2  =  CfeS  ,  Areddish,oily 
NSH 
liquid  obtained  by  passing  ammoniacal  gas 
into  carbon  disulphide,  and  decomposing  the. 
salt  fonncd  with  hydrochloric  at;id.  It 
Boldities  at  ordinary  tenjperatures  to  a  crystal- 
line mass,  which  soon  decomposes  into 
fiulphocyanic  acid  and  hydric  sulphide. 

8ul-phd-9y'-an-ate,  s.  [Eng.  mlplwcyav{ic); 
-ate.] 
Chem. :  A  salt  of  cyanic  acid. 
solphocyanate  of  potassium,  a. 

Chem. :  CNKS.  Obtained  by  gradually 
heating  to  low  redness  a  mixture  of  dried 
potassium,  ferro-cyaidde,  sulphur,  and  pure 
potassium  carbonate,  exhausting  with  water, 
and  evaporating  the  aqueous  solution  to  dry- 
ness. It  cryetalizes  in  Jong,  slender,  colour- 
less prisms,  soluble  in  water  and  alcoliol,  and 
deliquesces  when  exposed  to  a  moist  utmu- 
Bphere. 

siil-phd-^y-Sn'-ic,  o.  [Pref.  sulpho-,  and 
Eng.  ajaHic.]  Containing  cyanic  acid  aud 
sulphur. 

siilphocyanic-acid,  s. 

Chem.  :  HCNS.  Hydrogen  8nlphoC3'annte. 
A  monobasic  acid  obtained  by  decomposing 
lead  solphocyanate  suspended  in  water,  with 
sulphuretted  hydrogen.  It  is  a  colourless, 
very  acid  liquid,  with  a  jrangent  atietous 
odour,  and  solidifies  at  — 12'5'  to  hexagonal 
plates.      Heated  to  100^  it    boils,    but   the 


gieater  part  suflTera decomposition.  Itcolourf 
ferric  salt?  an  intense  blood-red,  and  on  this 
account  ia  uaed,  in  the  form  of  any  of  ita 
soluble  salts,  to  detect  traces  of  iron. 

Eiil-phd-9y-an'-6-gen,  &  [Eng.  (per)!nrf- 
phocyanogen.] 

Chem. :  The  old  name  for  persulphocyanogea 
(q.v.). 

stil-pfto-dra-con'-ic,  a.  (Pref.  sulpho-,  nnd 
Eng.  draconie.]  Derived  from  or  contaiuing 
sulphur  and  draconie  acid, 

snlphodraconlc-acld,  e. 

Cliem. :  A  conjugated  acid  produced,  accord- 
ing to  Laurent,  by  treating  oil  of  anise  or 
tarragon  with  a  large  excess  of  sulphuric  acid. 

Siil'-pho-form,  s.  [Pref.  sulpho-,  and  Eng. 
Jorm.] 

Chem. :  An  oily  liquid  produced  in  small 
quantity  by  distilling  iodoform  with  mercuria 
sulphide.    (Bouchardat.) 

siil-pho-glu'-pio,  a.  [Pref.  suIpJuh,  and 
Eng.  gliicic]  Derived  from  or  containing  sul- 
phuric and  glucic  acids. 

sulphoglucic-acld,  s.  "^" 

Chem. :  (CfiHi 200)4803.  Sulph osaccharic 
acid;  an  unstjible  acid  formed  by  treating 
glucose  with  strong  sulphuric  acid.  It  is 
obtained  in  the  form  of  a  liquid  having  a  snur 
and  sweet  taste,  and  which  does  not  precipi- 
tate barium  salts. 

siil-phd-glu-tin'-ic,  a.    [Pref.  sulpho- ;'Eng. 
glutin;   and  sulT.   -ic]    (For  def,,  see  com- 
pound.) 
sulphoglutinic-acid,  s. 

Chem. :  A  glutinous  acid  formed,  togettiw 
with  other  products,  by  the  notion  of  sulphuric 
anhydride  iu  excess,  on  naphthalene.  (I'er- 
zelius.) 

sul-pho-hxp-piir'-ic,  a.  [Pi-cf.  sulpho-,  and 
Eng.  hippurici]  Derived  from  or  containing 
sulphuric  and  hippuric  acids. 

sulphohippuric-acid,  s. 

Chem. :  CgHyNOsSOg.  Formed  by  treating 
hippuric  acid  with  sulphuric  anhydride.  By 
decomposing  its  lead  salt  with  sulphydric 
acid  it  is  obtained  as  a  brnwn  amorphous 
deliquescent  mass.  It  is  dibasic,  its  neutral 
barium  salt  having  the  composition,  GsH^Ba 
NO3SO3. 

Sulph~6-le'~!Zc,  a.  [Pref.  sulpho-,  and  Bng. 
oleic]  Derived  from  or  containing  sulphm-ia, 
aud  oleic  acids. 

snlpholeic-acid,  s. 

Chem.:  An  oily  acid,  similar  to  and  produced 
in  the  same  way  as  sulphoniaigariu  acid,  and 
not  separable  from  it  (q.v.). 

siil-pho-lig'-nio,  ».    [Lionosulphdbic] 

Bul-pho-mSji-nit'-ic,  a.  [Pref.  sulpho-,  and 
Eng.  mannitic]  Derived  from  or  coutsuamg, 
sulx)huric  acid  and  niannlte. 

snlphomannitio-acid,  s. 

Chem. :  C6H14O63CSO3).  An  acid  produo«4 
by  dissolving  inannite  in  strong  sulpliurio^ 
acid.  It  appeurs  to  be  tribasic,  fornnng  deli-' 
qnescent  Siilts  with  the  alkalis,  aud  a  cr>'sUd- 
line  salt  wich  baryta.    {Waits.) 

sttl-pho-mar-gar'-ic,  a.  [Pref.  rarpfco-, 
and  Eng.  margaric.]  Derived  from  or  con- 
taining sulphuric  and  margaric  acids.  ■ 

snlphomargario-acld,  a. 

Chem. :  An  oily  acid,  prtiduced,  accordiag' 
to  Fremy,  by  the  a^.tion  (»f  strong  sulphurie 
acid  on  olein  at  low  temperatures.  It  sepa- 
rates as  an  oil  from  the  acid  liquid,  but  is 
soluble  in  both  watfli-  aud  alcohol,  9ia  ara 
its  salts  of  the  alkalis. 

sul-phd-mel-lon-Xo,  Oi  [Pref.  sulpho-^  and 
Eng.  mellonic]  Denved  from  or  contaiuing 
sulphydric  acid  and  mellone. 

snlphomellonic-acid,  s. 

Cliem. :  C3H4N4S2  =  CyH2-N2(CyHS)  Ob- 
tained as  a  potassium  salt  by  boiling  ptrBuJ- 
phocyanogen  with  sulphydrate  of  potassium. 
It  is  separated  from  sulphur  by  treatJiieiiti 
with  aqueous  aniiuonia  and  afterwards  puri- 
fied by  animal  charcoal.  It  forms  small  co- 
lourless needles,  tasteless,  nearly  insoluble  in 
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c«M  water,  alcohol,  and  ether,  but  slightly 
soluhlu  ill  boiling  water.  It  is  monobasic,  the 
potiissinm  salt  C3N4H3KS2  forming  colourless 
sliiuing  prisms  soluble  in  water  and  alcohol. 

Biil-pho-me-tllj^r-io,  a.  [Pref.  s^ilpho-^  and 
Eug.  mtthylic]  Derived  from  or  containing 
sulphuric  acid  and  methyl. 

snlphomethyllo-acid,  s. 

Chem. :  (€113^804.  Methylsulphuric  acid, 
produced  when  one  part  of  wood  siiirit  is 
added  to  two  parts  of  sulphuric  acid,  and 
obtained  pure  by  decomposing  its  barium  salt 
with  sulphuric  acid.  It  forms  colourless 
needles  soluble  in  water  and  alcohol,  and 
combines  with  the  alk.iline  and  metallic  bases 
to  form  salts.  The  barium  salt  (CH,j>2Ba(S04)2 
+  2OH2  is  obtained  in  beautiful  nacreous 
tables  or  laminae,  very  soluble  in  water. 

sfil-phd-napTi'-tlia-lene,  0.  [Fref.  sulpho-j 
and  £ng.  natihthaieiie.] 

Qiem. :  ^^**h^  ]  SO2.     Obtained  by  acting 

on  an  excess  of  fused  naphtludene  with  the 
Taponrof  sulphuric  anhydride.  It  crystallizes 
friMU  its  alcoliolic  solution  in  tasteless,  in- 
odorous nodules,  melts  at  70°,  is  sli^^htly 
soluble  in  water,  mure  soluble  in  boiling 
alcohol. 

8ti.l-p3lon'-ic,  a.  [Eng.  sulpli(ur);  Gr.  Setov 
{tkei  on  =  brimstone,  and  suff.  -ic]  Contain- 
ing sulphurous  at-id. 

snlphonic -acids,  s.  pi. 

CJiem.:  Acid  ethers  of  snlphnroua  acid  in 
which  one  of  the  bonds  of  sulphur  is  united 
to  the  carbon  of  the  orsanic  radii^al,  as  methyl- 

—  CH3. 
anlpbonic  acid  SO2  Tliey  are  formed  by 

I OH. 

treating  the  h:doid  ethers  with  solution  of 
sodium  sulphite. 

8Ul-pll0-phezi'-ic,  a.  [Pref.  sjilpho-,  and 
Eng.  phenic]  Derived  from  or  containing 
sulphuric  acid  and  phenol. 

snlphophenic-acid,  s. 
Chem.  :    (C6H6)HS04  =  (CfiH4)OH-S03H. 
PhenyUulphuric  acid.    Prniiared  by  treating 

Shenol  with  strong  Rul]ihuric  acid,  converting 
le  compound  into  the  barium  salt,  and,  after 
punflc;ition,iieconipoRingitwi  than  equivalent 
of  Biilpiiuric  anid.  Evaporated  in  a  vairuiun, 
it  may  be  obtained  in  nceilia-shaped  ei-ystals. 
It  forms  well-flefined  but  unimportant  crys- 
talline salU  with  the  alkalis  and  metals. 

Biil-plid-plie-n5?l'-a-imds,«.  [Pref.  sulpho-, 
and  Eng.  phenylumide.] 

Chern.:  ^«^s^^-j-N.  Produced  by  the  ac- 
tion of  snlphophvnylic  chloride  on  ammonia. 
The  product  is  washed  with  cold  water  to 
dissolve  out  chloride  of  ammonia,  and  the 
residual  compound  crystallized  from  a  small 
quantity  of  boiling  alcohol.  It  is  obtained  in 
splendid  nacreous  settles,  melting  at  153";  in- 
fioluble  in  cold  Wiiter,  easily  solnble  in 
alcohol,  and  capable  of  combining  with  metals 
or  orjjanic  radicals. 

Vftl-plio-phe-n^l -io,  a.  [Pref.  stdpho-j  and 
Bng.  pliemilie.]  Derived  from  or  containing 
Bulpliuiic  acid  and  phenyl. 

snlphoplienyllc-clilorlde,  s, 

Chem.  :  CfiH5CS02)Cl.  Produced  by  adding 
to  Bodic  phenyltjulpliite  small  quantities  of 
oxychloride  of  phosphorus  until  a  syrup  is 
formed,  distilling  the  product,  reclifying  the 
distillate,  and  collei^ting  the  portion  boiling 
at  234°,  It  is  a  colourless,  strongly-refracting 
oil,  having  the  odoui-  of  bitter-almond  oil  and 
asp.gr.  of  1-378    t  23=>. 

^l-plL0-phldr-£iiii'-I'3,  a.  [Pref.  sjilpko- ; 
Ens-  phlnram(,ine),  and  sufT.  -ic]  Derived 
from  or  cojitaining  sulphuric  acid  and  phlora- 
luine. 

Bulphophloramlc-acid,  ». 

CheiJi.  :  Produced  by  treating  pbloramine 
with  strong  .sulphuric-acid,  converting  tlie 
compound  into  a  harinm  salt nnd  decomposing 
with  sulphnric-acid.  It  fnrnis  cohmrless 
needles,  yielding  a  deep-violet  colour  with 
ferric  chloiide,  even  in  very  dilute  solutions. 

Bfil'-pll  o-pMo  -ret'-ic,  a.  [  Pro  f.  siilpho-, 
and  Eng.  phloretic.]  Derived  from  or  contain- 
ing sulphuric  and  phloretic  acids. 


snlphopUorotlc-acid,  s. 

Chem.  :  CaHiflSOs.  Produced  by  the  action 
■  of  sulphuric  anhydride  on  phloretic  acid.  It 
forms  a  very  sour  syrup,  easily  soluhle  in 
water  and  alcohol,  and  forming  crystalline 
salts  with  baryta  and  lime. 

Sul-pbo-sS.o-ohlir'-iO,  a.  [Pref.  snilpho-, 
and  Eng.  saccharic]  A  synonym  of  sulpho- 
glucicCq.v.). 

8ul-phd-sSl-2-9^r-ifC  a.  [Pref,  sulpho-, 
and  Eng.  salicylic]  Derived  from  or  contain- 
ing sulpliuric  and  salicylic  acids. 

sulphosalicylic-acid,  s.  ^ 
Chem. :  C7HfiOj(S03).  Pioduced  by  the 
action  of  snlphuric  anliydride  on  perfectly 
dry  salicylic  acid.  It  crystallizes  in  long 
thin  needles  which  dissolve  in  all  proportiims 
In  nlcohol,  water,  and  ether,  and  melt  at  120°. 
It  is  a  strong  permanent  acid,  dissolving  zinc 
with  evolution  of  hydrogen,  and  forms  neutral 
and  acid  salts,  nearly  all  of  which  are  soluble 
in  water,  and  produce  a  deep  violet  coloration 
with  ferric  salts. 

8ul-phd-sal-i-92^1-6l',  «.  [Pref.  sulpho-, 
and  Eng.  salicyloL] 

Chevi. :  C7HgOS.  Thiosalicol;  a  pulveru- 
lent sulistance  produced  by  tlie  action  of  sulph- 
ydric-acid  on  liydro-s;ilicybimide  in  alcoholic 
solution.  It  forms  salts  with  the  alkalis,  and 
coloui-s  ferric  salts  violet-red. 

sul-pho-siEn-ap'-ic,  a.  [Pref.  sulpho-,  and 
Eu'^.  sinaric]  Dei'ived  from  or  containing 
siUphur  and  sinapic  acid. 

sulphosinapio-acid,  s. 

Chem.  :  CjHsCXSHoS.  Known  only  in 
combiiintion  with  a  base.  Its  salts  are  formed 
by  the  direct  union  of  allylic  sulphoeyanate 
with  a  metallic  suUdiydrate,  as  in  the  case  of 
the  potassium  cmnpound  (C3He)CXSKHS, 
which  is  obtained  in  large  ti-ansparent 
rhombic  crystals,  readily  decomposing  on 
exposuie  to  the  air. 

sul-pho-stan'-nate,  a.    [Pref.  sulpho-,  and 
Eng.  staiinate.] 
Che-n.  (PI.) :  Tin  sulphides. 

siU-phd-suo-gin'-ic,  a.  [Pref.  sulpho-,  and 
JGng.  sHcctJiic]  Derived  from  or  containing 
sulphuric  anhydhde  and  succinic  acid. 

sulpbosacclnlc-acid,  9. 

f  COOH 
Chevi. :  C0H3  <  SO3H  .  Atribasicacidpro- 
"  ( COOH 
dnced  by  exposing  suci'.inic  acid  to  the  vai>our 
of  sulphuric  anhydride  for  seveial  hours. 
The  acitl  thus  obtnined  forms  mammillated 
crystals  very  soluble  in  water,  alcohol,  and 
ether.  It  forms  salts  with  tlie  alkalis  and 
metallic  bases,  some  of  which  are  crystal- 
lizable. 

8ul-ph6-t6l-u-5r-a-mid8,s.  [Pref.  s^ilpho-, 
and  Eng,  tolnolamide.] 

CTm. ;  ^^^^H^l^.    Formed  m  the  same 

way  as  sulphoplienylamide,  and  obtaiiicd  in 
needles  or  laminse. 

SUl-plio-vin'-iC,  a.  [Pref.  siiJpho- ;  Eng.  vin- 
(yl),  and  surf",  -ic]  Derived  fnnn  or  contain- 
ing sulphuric  acid  and  vinous  alcohol. 

snlphovinio-aold,  s.  [Ethyl  sulphuric 
jicij).] 

SUl'-phur,  «.  [T/it.  sttlphur,  sulfur;  Sansc, 
sulvari;  Dut.  s?(//br;  Ft: sovf re;  Prov. sol/re, 
isolpre;  Sp.  uzitfrt ;  1\a\\.  solfo,  zolfo.l 

1.  Chem. :  Symbols.  At.  wt.  =32.  Ahexad 
non-metiillic  element,  found  native  in  many 
volcanic  district.^,  and  largely  distributed 
through  the  mineral  kingdom,  It  is  pnrilied 
by  distillation  in  an  iron  still,  the  sulphur 
being  received  eilhi-r  in  a  brifk  chamber, 
when  it  is  called  flowers  of  snl|iliur,  or  con- 
densed in  the  liquid  st'ite.,  and  then  cast  into 
sticks.  Jt  occurs  in  several  allotropic  forms, 
na:nely,  the  octohedral,  monoclinic,  amor- 
phous^ and  jjlastie  varieties.  It  is  a  very 
brittle  solid,  of  lemon-yellow  colour,  tasteless, 
alniopt  inodorous,  insolubloi  in  water,  but 
soluble  in  carl>on  disulphide,  oil  of  turpen- 
tine, and  benzol,  and  to  a  sligljt  extont  in  hot 
alcolii  d,  and  has  in  the  crystal]  ine  trtnte  a  sp.  gr. 
=  2-05.  It  ujcltji  at  114-l:i0'',  boils  at  440", 
evolving  an  orange-coloured  vapour,  and  com- 


bines directly  with  the  great  majority  of  the 
elements.  In  its  chemical  relations  it  re- 
sembles oxygen,  and  is  interchangeable  with 
it  by  double  decomposition  of  their  respective 
compounds.  It  is  inflammable  in  air  or 
oxygen,  burning  with  a  clear  blue  flame,  being 
converted  into  sulptiurous  oxide,  SO^. 

H  Various  fruits,  seeds,  and  bulbs,  as  mdish, 
turnip,  fic,  derive  their  flavour  from  oUb 
having  sulphur  in  their  composition. 

2.  Engrav. :  A  terra  applied  to  impressions 
taken  by  the  goldsmiths  of  the  sixteenth 
century  from  the  engi-avings  executed  on 
plate,  paxes,  &c.,  and  obtained  by  spreading 
a  layer  of  melted  sulphur  on  the  face  of  the 
plate,  producing  a  castin  relief  of  the  lines  en- 
graved.    They  are  extremely  rare. 

3.  Min. :  A  mineral  occurring  in  nature  in 
crystals  belonjiing  to  the  ortboihombic  sya- 
tem,  also  massive.  Hardness,  1*5  to  2*5; 
S]i.  gr.  2"072 ;  lustre,  resinous;  streak,  sul- 
phur-yellow; brittle.  Occurs  in  magnificent 
cj-yetals  in  the  Sicilian  mines.  It  is  abundant 
in  parts  of  Ihe  United  States,  but  not  much 
worked,  Sicily  being  the  main  source  of  com- 
mercial sulphur.  Found  in  abundance  in  the 
regions  of  extinct  and  active  volcauoes,  and  in 
hydiothermal  districts. 

4.  Pharm. ;  Sublimed  sulphur  is  given  in- 
ternally as  a  stimulant  in  clironic  disease^  of 
the  skin,  as  impetigo  and  prurigo,  also  in 
chronic    bronchitis,    piles,    and     mercurial 

Styalisin,  and  to  chddren  as  a  mild  laxative. 
sed  externally  it  kills  animal  and  vegetable 
paiasites,  as  the  acarus  nf  itch,  &c. 
*  ^  Stones  of  sulphur :  Thunderbolts. 

, "  Ti)e  gods  throw  atoneg  ofsnl)>huT  on  ine." 

Sliifkesp.:  C!/7nbi;lin«,  v.  i^ 

sulphur-acids,  s.  pi. 

Chem.:  The  sulphides  of  the  more  electro- 
negative metals,  arsenic,  antimony,  &c. 

sulphur-bases,  s.  pi 

Chem. :  The  sulpliides  of  the  more  electrcK 
positive  metals,  potassium,  barium,  and 
copiier. 

sulphur-bottom  whale,  jj. 

Zool.  .  Balceiwptera  sulfiirevs,  from  the 
Paciiic.  Its  specific  and  popular  names  are 
derived  from  its  yellowish  belly. 

sulphui:  -  colored,  a.  Pale  lively 
yellow,  with  a  uiixtura  of  white.    (LindUy.) 

sulphur-ore,  5.  A  popular  name  foriron 
pyrites,  from  which  is  obtained  a  considerabl« 
portion  of  the  sulphur  of  commerce. 

sulphur-oxides,  s.  pi. 

Chem. :  Sulphur  forms  two  oxides,  vist, 
sulphurous  anhydride,  SO2,  and  sulidiuWc 
anhydride,  SO3.  SO9  is  produced  by  burning 
sulphur  in  air  or  oxygen.  At  conimnD 
tempeiatures  it  is  a  gas,  but  under^  preasuro 
of  tnree  atmospheres  it  is  converted  into  a 
liquid,  and,  by  the  nid  of  a  freezing  mixture, 
into  seniicrystalline  flakes.  The  solid,  &O2  ' 
melts  at  —79',  and  the  liquid  oxide  boils  at 
— 10'.  Its  sp.  gr.  =  1-45,  and  it  is  irrospii-able 
and  incombustible.  Sulphuric  oxide  ia  ob- 
tained by  the  oxidation  of  sulphurous  anhy- 
dride, and  crystallizes  in  beautiful  wKit^ 
slender  needles.  In  the  liquid  statu  it  foruig 
a  liquid  thitmcr  than  oil  of  vitriol.  It  boils  at 
35",  and  has  a  sp.  gr,  of  1*97. 

sulphur -rain,  s.  Pollen  from  the 
Fiiiiicuiu,  Amentaceae,  &c.,  which  has  beea 
floating  in  the  atmosphere,  and  is  brought  to 
the  ground  by  rain. 

sulphur-salts,  s.  pi. 

Chem. :  Compounds  of  sulphur  acids  and 
sulphur  bases,  e.g.,  sulpharseuate  of  potaif- 
sium,  3K2S-AsS5-  2K3ASS4. 

sulphur-springs,  s.  pi. 

Phys.  Geog. :  Hot  springs  in  which  sulphut 
is  mixed  with  the  water.  They  usually  occur 
in  volcanic  districts  of  intermittent  activity. 
Sulphur  springs  are  numerous  in  the  United 
States,  particularly  in  New  York  and  West 
Virginia. 

Siil'-phu-rate,  a.  [Eng.  sulphur;  -ate.]  Of 
or  ]iert^uniiig  to  sulphur;  of  the  colour  of 
sulphur ;  resembling  sulphur. 

"  A  pjile  sulphurate  colour."— i/ore :  ISffUvry  ^ 
Oodliness,  p.  189. 

aul'-phu-rate,  v.t.     [Sulphurate,    a.]    To 
impre^^nate    or    combine    with    sulphur;   to 
'   subject  to  the  action  of  sulphur. 


B^  ho^;  p6u,t,  jowl;  cat,  9eU,  chorus,  9hin,  ben^h;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist.   -iu&. 
HdlfUit  -tiaa  =  sh^n,  -tion,  -sion  =  shun ;  -^op,  -§lon  =  zixiwu   -cioos,  -tious,  -sious  =  shus.   -ble,  -dle»  &c  =  b^l,  d$l. 
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snlphuration— sum 


stil-phu-ra'-tlon,  *sul-fta-ra'-tion,  s. 

IbULPHURATE,  V.] 

1.  The  act  of  dressing  or  anointing  with 
8n1i>hur. 

"  Charms,  siiifuratiovs,  dlppinj^s  in  the  aea,  glttinia 
»11  day  ou  Uie  grQtuii}."—Bentley  :  On  Fre^-TMiiking, 
§tft 

2.  The  same  as  Sulphuring  (q.v.). 

afil'-pllU-ra-tor,  5.  [Eng,  sulpTmrat{e) ;  -or.] 
An  apparatus  for  impregnsiting  witli,  or  ex- 
posing to  the  action  of  sulphur ;  specific,  an 
appai-atiis  for  funiipatiiis  or  bleaching  by 
means  of  the  fumes  of  burning  sulphur. 

stil-phiir'-e-a,  s.    [Sulphur.] 

Cliem  :  CSN2H4.  Sulpho-carbonyldiamiMe. 
Obtained  by  heating  dry  amnionic  sulphn- 
cyanate  slowly  to  170°,  keeping  at  tliat 
temperature  for  several  hours,  cooling  to  100°, 
dissolving  in  an  equal  weight  of  water  at  80', 
filtering,  and  allowing  the  filtrate  to  crystil- 
lize.  It  forms  small  prisms,  solnble  in  water 
and  alcohol,  insoluble  in  etlier,  and  fuses  at 
149°. 

•  SUl-pllU-re'-l-tir,  s.  ["Eng.  sulphvr;  -eity.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  sulphureous, 
{Ben  Jonson :  Alcliemist,  ii.  1.) 

sfll-pliur'-e-ous,  a.  [Lat.  sidphureus,  suf- 
Jureus.]  C<)nsisting  of  sulphur;  having  the 
qualities  of  sulphur  or  brimstone;  impreg- 
nated with  sulphur;  sulphurous. 

"  And  daiti  destruction  in  sulphureous  showers,* 
Uyron:  hlegy  an  A'ewiiead  Abbey. 

•  siil-pliur'-e-oiis-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  sulpkur- 
eous  ;  -ly.]    In  a  sulphureous  manner. 

"  A.  town  low  in  its  situation,  and  m! phttreoialy 
shaded  by  the  high  and  barren  inoiiutain  Cabobarrti, 
whnss  '•>i-HSfii  front  Kcuroliea  ttiia  miiierable  pluca." — 
Sir  T.  Herbert :  Travels,  p.  35- 

sul-phiir'-e-oiia-ness,  5.  [Eng.  mlphure- 
ou-<;  -ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being 
sulphureous. 

siil'-plin-ret»  ».     [Eng.   sulph(ur);    -ureJ.] 

[SULPHIOE.] 

siil'-pTin-ret-ted,  a.  [Eng.  sulphuret;  -«d.] 
Contaiifing  a  sulpliurct  or  sulphide. 

snlpliuretted-hydrogezi,  s.    [Hydeo- 

OEN-SULPH[0E.J 

snlplmretted-waters,  s.  pi. 

Ckem. :  Hot  or  cold  mineral  waters  holrling  in 
sobition  sulphides  or  free  sulphuretted  hydro- 
gen. They  are  stimulant,  diaphrtretir,  and 
alterative,  xtie  sulphuretted  hydrogen  im- 
paits  to  them  a  nnuseous  odour  like  that  of 
rotten  eg^.  The  chief  thermal  sulphuretted 
wjiturs  ot  Europe  are  those  of  Aix-la-Chapelle, 
Baden,  near  Vienna,  Aix-lcs-lains,  &f. ;  the 
chief  cold  ones  are  Hai  rugate  and  Booklet. 
Id  the  United  States  cold  sulphur  springs  occur 
in  several  states.  Of  thermal  springs  the  chief 
example  M  that  of  Santa  Baibara,  Califuinia. 

Sfil-plinr'-Ic,  a.  [Eng.  sulphur;  -ic.]  De- 
rived from  or  containing  sulphur. 

8nlpliuric-acld« ». 

LCAewi. .   SOs^Q.  Oil  of  vitriol.   Produced 

commercially  by  burning  sulphur  in  atmo- 
spheric aji',  and  passing  the  sulphurous  oxide 
fornip.d  into  a  lead  clianiber  along  with  the 
vapour  of  nitric  acid.  A  reaction  takes  place 
between  the  two;  the  sulphurous  oxide  he- 
comes  oxidized  into  sulphuric  oxide,  the 
nitric  compound  being  reduced  to  nitric 
oxide,  which  again  hec;oines  oxidized,  and  acts 
as  a  carrier  of  oxygen  between  the  sulplini-ous 
and  sulplmi-ic  oxitles.  On  evapcn-ation  in 
leaden  pans  it  reaches  a  sp.  gr.  of  about  1-7, 
but  on  further  concentration  in  a  filatinnm 
retort  it  forms  normal  sulphur  ic  acid  having 
a  sp.  gr.  1*S42.  It  is  a  heavy,  nily,  colourless, 
inodorous  liquid,  boils  at  3"27*,  and  freezes 
at  —35*.  The  addition  of  water  to  the  stmug 
acid  in  the  proportion  of  1  to  4  i-aises  the 
temperature  of  the  mixture  from  0'  to  100'. 
In  mnny  cases  organic  substinces  are  broken 
up  or  destroyed  by  it,  as  in  the  case  of  sugar 
and  allied  substances. 

2.  Min.  :  [Sulfatite]. 

3,  Pharm. :  It  is  a  very  powerful  caustic ; 
xv)ipn  much  diluted  it  acts  aa  a  refrigerant, 
tonic,  and  astringent. 

Sfil'-phn-rine.  ck  [Eng,  sulpTiur ; -ine.']  Per- 
tatniiig'to  or  resembling  sulphur;  sulphu- 
nrotis  (q.v.). 


sul'-phur-ing,  s.    [Eng.  sulphur;  -ing.] 

1.  Bleadiing :  A  process  of  bleaching  by 
exposure  to  the  fumes  of  sulphur.  It  is 
adopted  with  sti-aw-braid,  straw  hata,  silks, 
woollens,  &c.  Sulphurous  acid  is  the  bleach- 
ing agent,  and  may  be  applied  by  means  of  a 
watery  solution. 

2.  CalUo-printing :  The  process  of  exposing 
printed  calicoes  to  sulphurous  acid  fumes.  It 
is  an  incident  in  fixing  of  steam-colours. 

Slir-pllU-rouS,  a.  [Fr.  sulphureux,  from  Lat. 
sulphiir'ofras,  sidfurosus.]  Consisting  of,  con- 
taining, or  impregnateil  with  sulphur  ;  resem- 
bling sulphur;  having  tho  qualities  of  sul- 
phur; sulphureous. 

"  Edinburgh  and  Letth  Into  the  Air  were  blown 
With  powders  auipharnus  smoke." 

Drat/ton:  Poly-Olblon,  &  29, 

8nlpliarous-acid»  s. 

1.  Ckem. :  S0(H0)2.  Produced  by  passing 
sulphurous  oxide  into  wjiter.  The  hydiated 
solid  a{-id  is  formed  by  passing  moist  sulphur- 
ous <)xide  into  a  freezing  mixture.  Water  at 
15°  dissolves  forty-five  times  its  volume  of 
sulphurous  oxide,  forming  the  sulphurous 
acid  of  commerce.  It  then  has  a  specific 
gravity  of  1'04,  is  colourless,  and  has  the 
smell  of  burning  sulphur.  It  possesses 
bleaching  properties. 

2.  Fluirm. ;  It  is  not  often  given  internally, 
except  in  the  form  of  spray  to  remove  the 
fetid  sordes  gathering  in  the  moutli  in  malig- 
nant fevers.  Externally  it  destroys  vegctiible 
life,  and  is  of  use  in  tinea,  favus,  and  fetid 
BOies. 

sulphurous-chloride,  a. 

C'kem. :  SOClg-  A  compound  derived  from 
snlphurona  acid  by  the  sulrstitutiou  of  chlorine 
for  hydroxyl.  It  is  a  colourless,  strongly- 
refracting  liquid,  and  boils  at  82°. 

t  sulphurous  -  waters,  s.  pL     [Sul- 

PHuaiirrED-HfATEiia.] 

SUl'-phur-Wort,  s.    [Eng.  sulphur,  and  wore.] 
So  called,  according  to  Gerarde,  because  the 
roots  hiive  a  yeUow  sap,  which,  wheu  hard 
and  dry,  smells  like  sulphur.] 
Bot. :  Peitcedanum  officinale. 

siir-phur-^.  *  siil'-phur-ie,  o.  [Eng.  sul- 
phur;  -y.]  Partjiking  of  the  nature  or  quali- 
ties of  sulphur ;  sulphureous. 

"  Jove  .  .  .  Ida  covered  all 
With  iulphurie  clouda." 

Cha/iman  :  ITomer ;  /Had  xtIL 

siil'-phur-yl,  ».    [Eng.  sulphur;  -yl.] 

Chem. :  SOa-  The  radical  of  sulphuric  acid 
and  Its  derivatives. 

stilph-y'-drate,  s.   [Eng.  8ulphydr(ic) ;  -ate,] 
Chem. :  A  salt  of  sulphydric  acid. 

siilph-y-dric,  a.  [Pref.  6ulp[Ji)-,  and  Eng. 
hydric.]  (Ste  compound.)  Goutaiuing sulphur 
and  hydrogen. 

Bulphydrlc-acld,  a.  [HvonooEN'- sul- 
phide, i 

Siil-pi'-cian.  SUl-pi'-tlan  (tl  aa  sh),  s. 

[Seedef.] 

Church  Hist.  (PL) :  A  congregation  of  secu- 
lar priests,  founded  in  164&  by  Jean  Jacques 
Olier  de  Verneuit,  parish  priest  of  St.  Sulpice, 
Paris.  The  membera  are  specinlly  devoted  to 
training  candidates  for  the  priesthood.  The 
congregation  was  suppressed  by  Napoleon  in 
1812,  and  re-established  at  the  Restoration. 
Besides  tlieir  seminsiries  in  France,  the  Sul- 
picians  have  establishments  at  Montreal  and 
Baltimore. 

siH'-tan,  s.  [Fr,  from  Amb.  5u?fidn=  vic- 
torious, a  ruler,  a  prince.l  The  ordinary  title 
of  a  Mohamniedan  sovereign,  specif,  applied 
to  the  Emperor  of  Turkey. 

"The  uplifted  epear 
Of  their  greiib  $ultan  wavinif  to  direct 
Tiieir  coarse."  AlUton  :  P.  L.,  L  848. 

sultan-flower,  ». 

Bot.  :  Amberboa;  a  genus  of  Centnurieae. 
The  Sweet  or  Purple  Sultan-flower  is  j4m'i«r6oa 
moscJKUa,  and  the  Yello\r  Sultan-flower  A. 
odorata. 

S&l-ta'-na»  s.    [ItaL  sultana,  feiu.  of  svltano 
=  a  sultan.] 
I.  OrdUiM-y  Language : 
1.  The  wife  of  a  sultan ;  the  empress  of 
the  Turks. 


*  2.  A  mistress. 

"While  Charles  flirted  with  hla  throe  i 
Maeaula//!  JIM.  Eng.,  oh.  Iv. 

3.  A  kind  of  raisin. 

IL  Omith. :  Porphyria  martiniea.  It  is  oa 
elegant  bird,  slen- 
derer than  a  com-  V^^ 
mon  fowl,  with 
dark,  metallic 
plumage,  and  a 
black  and  white 
tail. 

"  That  the  sultana 
could  be  etisity  do. 
niestiaited  ia  prohn- 
hle."  —  Oosse  :  Siida 
of  Jamaica,  p.  S79. 

sultana-hlrdi 

s.    (Sultana,  11, J 

SULTANA. 

*  siir-tan-ate,  s. 

[Eng.  stUtdii;  -ate.]    The  rule  or  dominion  of 
a  sultan  ;  snltauship. 

siil'-tan-ess,  s.  [Eng.  sultan ; -ess.']  The  same 
as  Sultana,  1.  1. 

siil-tan'-ic,  o.  [Eng.  sultan;  •%€.]  Of  or 
pertaining  to  a  sultan  ;  imperial. 

•  s&r-tan-in,  s.    [Arab.] 

1.  A  former  Turkish  money  of  account^ 
worth  120  aspt-rs;  also  a  small  gold  coin, 
worth  ten  shillings. 

2.  The  Venetian  gold  sequin. 

♦  Oul'-tgiU-rj^,  s.  [Eng.  sultan  ;  -ry.]  The  do- 
minion of  a  sultan. 

"I  nfflrm  the  anine  of  the  tultanry  of  the  Uama- 
lukes."— flttcon;  Holy  War. 

Sul'-tan-ship,  s.  [Eng.  sultan ;  -ship.}  Tho 
office*  position,  or  rank  of  a  sultan. 

•siir-tan-y,  s.  [Eng.  sultati;  -y.]  A  sul- 
tanry  (q.v.). 

siir-tri-lSr,  adv.     [Eng.  sidtry ;  -ly.]   Oppres- 
sively ;  so  as  to  cause  or  sutfer  faintness. 
"  Earth  turned  fn  hnr  sleep  with  paia 
SuUrHy  suspired  fur  jiruof," 

It.  Broaning  :  A  Sarenade  at  the  Villa. 

SUl'-tri-nesS,  s.  [Eng.  sultry;  -ness.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  sultry;  close  and 
moist  heat. 

*'  'Twas  aweet  of  yore  to  see  it  ptav 
Auii  chuse  the  suUriiieKS  of  uiiy,  * 

Byron  :  The  Qlaour. 

siiV-trJ^,  *sul-trie,  a.  [Properly  sweW-y, 
for  siueitery,  from  swelter^  a  frequent,  from 
Mid.  Eng.  swelten=: to  die,  to  faint,  fnnn  A. 3, 
sweltan  =  to  die  ;  cngu.  with  Icel.  svelta  =  to 
die,  to  starve  (pa.  t.  svalt,  ^l.sjtUit);  Di\n.  svlte ; 
Sw.  svCilta;  Goth,  swiitaii.]    [Swelter.] 

1.  Very  hot,  burning,  and  oppressive. 

*'  Beueath  Biitav[»'8  aultry  akv." 

Scott:  i{armio7i.  id.    (Introd.) 

2.  Very  hot,  close,  and  moist ;  close  with 
moist  heat ;  Iieavy,  sweltering. 

"Stiuftlls.Atteiiaeil  with  rain  and  hot  Jultrj/wutheb' 
Cook :  Second  Voyage,  blc,  i ,  ch,  L 

sulz'-er-ite  (z  as  tz),  *.     [After  Sulz,  Wur- 
temberg,  where  found,  er  connect.,  and  suit 
-He  (Min.).] 
Min. :  The  same  as  Strontianite  (q.v,). 

siim,  *  somme.  "  summe,  5.  [O.  Fr.  somms; 
Fr.  somme,  from  Lat.  samiiia  =  the  sinn,  chief 
part,  amount,  pi'op.  fern.  sing,  of  summits  = 
highest,  greatest  for  (supmvs),  3U])erliitive  of 
«f(pents  =  that  which  is  above  ;5Uj?er=above; 
Sp.  swina;  Ital.  somvLtt.] 

1.  The  aggregate  of  two  or  more  number*, 
magnitudes,  quantities,  or  particuhirs ;  the 
aggregate  amount  of  any  number  of  individual 
parts  or  particulars  added  together,  as  7  is 
the  sum  of  3  and  4. 

"You  hnavf  how  much  tho  gross  turn  of  deuce-acs 
amauuta  tu." — Shnketp. :  Love't  Laboar't  Lott,  1.  a. 

T[  In  Algebra  the  term  sum  does  not  neces- 
sarily imply  increase  ;  foi',  if  we  ag.,'repate 
several  quantities,  some  of  which  ai'e  positive 
and  some  negative,  it  may  happen  that  the 
sum  is  numf.rieally  less  than  any  one  of  tiia 
parts  ;  it  may  even  be  0.  This  snm  is  there- 
fore distinguished  as  the  algebraic  sum.  [Sua- 
traction.  1 

2.  Hence,  the  whole  quantity  or  amount; 
the  total. 

"  The  turn  and  snhstauce  that  T  have." 

Shukesp. :  Two  Uentlemen,  iv.  L 

3.  The  whole  abstracted ;  the  principal  at 
main  points  or  thoughts  viewed   together} 


l&te,  fat,  fore,  amidst,  what,  iall,  fathers  we,  vet,  here,  camel,  her,  tbere;  pine,  pit,  tire,  sir,  marine;  go,  po^ 
or.  woie,  W9U  worX  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  vnite,  cur,  rdle,  full;  try,  Syrian.    «e,GB  =  e;ey  =  a;4a  =  lew. 
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tiic  amount,  the  substance,  the  essence,  the 
vpahot,  the  effect. 

**  This  ia  the  hole  rumme  and  eflbcfe  of  this  hole 
ebnpler,  though  be  trifle  wyth  other  thiugs  butwcuo." 
— iS**-  T.  Jfore :  Workcs,  p.  602. 

4. -A  quantity  of  money  or  currency;  an 

amount  indeliuitely. 

"  LoHse  tliau  a  thousand  pound  he  would  not  have. 
Ne  gladly  for  that  summo  he  wold  not  gou." 

Chaucer:  C.  3'..  U,6S6. 

*5.  Height,  completion  ;  liigiiest  point 

"  The  sum  of  earthly  bllas, 
Wlilch  I  enjoy."  AJUton:  F.  L.,  viii.  522. 

6.  An  arithmetical  problein  to  be  solved  ; 
an  example  of  an  arithmetical  rule  to  be 
worked  out ;  such  a  problem  worked  oufc»  and 
the  various  steps  shown. 

•IT  /»  sum:  In  short,  in  brief;  briefly, 
shortly. 

"  In  sum,  no  man  can  have  »  grenter  Teneration  for 
Chaucer  than  uiyself."— Z)rffrfcn.    (JWtt) 

Suixi,  *suinme,  v.t.  [Fr.  soTunurr,  from  Lat. 
sumnfiQ^  from  suimrui.  =  a  sum  (q.v.).] 

1,  To  add  into  one  sum  or  amount ;  to  col- 
lect as  items  or  partieulai-s  into  a  total ;  to 
add  together  and  Had  the  smn  or  total  amount 
of ;  lo  cast  up. 

"The  high  priest .  .  .  may  sa-m  the  ailver  brought 
IB." — 3  Kings  xxii.  4. 

•  2.  To  supply  with  full  clothing.    [II,] 
n.  Falconry :  To  have  (aa  the  feathers)  full 
grown  aud  in  full  number. 

"  Witli  i)roBperous  wing  full  tumm,'dJ" 

Milton:  /•.£.,!.  14. 

^  To  sum  up : 

(1)  To  bring  or  collect  into  a  narrow  or  small 
compass;  to  comprise  iu  a  few  words;  to 
condense. 

"  The  summing  up  of  the  whole  work  of  redemp- 
tioa." — Gilpin:  Sernimtt,  vol.  11.,  ear.  -12. 

(2)  To  i-ecapitulate  to  the  jury  clearly  and 
cotudsely  the  diflereiit  Tact-s  and  ch'cumstances 
vliich  have  been  brought  out  in  evidence, 
giving  an  exposition  of  the  law  where  it 
appears  necessary.  (Said  of  the  prehiding 
jud<;e  at  a  trial,  and  sonii'titnes  of  u  counsel 
suniuiiiig  up  the  evidence  on  his  own  side  on 
the  cunchision  of  his  case.) 

SU'-m^C,  su'-mach,  5.  [Fr.  sumac;  Sp. 
eiittuujue ;  Port.  sdJjtHioyre,  from  Aicib.  soni- 
mak.) 

1.  Dot. ;  The  genus  Rhus  (q.v.). 

2.  Dyeing,  Taujibig,  &c.:  A  tan  obtained 
from  the  dried  and  cliipiied  leaves  and  slioots 
of  Rkus  coriaria.  Sumach  is  iispd  in  the  prc- 
paiatioii  of  UKMOcco  leather.  With  mordants 
it  dyes  the  same  colour  as  galls.     In  calico- 

Srintiiig,  sumach  affords,  with  a  mordant  of 
n,ayclluw  ctdour;  witli  acet;ite  of  iion  giay 
or  black,  accoiditig  as  the  mordant  is  weak 
or  strong ;  aud  with  sulphate  of  ziuc  a  brown- 
ish-yellow. 

S&n'-age,  sum'-mage  (age  as  {g),  s.  [Fr. 

mmmier  =  a  pack-liorse.]     A  toll  for  carriage 
on  hoi-sehack ;  a  horse-luad.    (Cowd.) 

Sft-ma'-tran,  a.  &  s.    [See  def.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Of  or  pertaining  to  Sumatra  or 
its  inhabitants. 

B.  As  subst. :  A  native  or  inhabitant  of 
Sumatra. 

Snmatran-broadbiU,  b. 

Oriiitli. :  Coi-ydon  sumatranvs,  from  Borneo 
and  Suiuiitra.  Little  is  known  of  its  habit*i, 
except  that  it  frequents  moist  and  shady 
places  and  associates  in  small  groups. 

Snmatran-monkey,  s. 

Zool. ;  Seninopifhecus  melaJophos,  from  the 
fbrosts  of  Sumatra.  Male  brilliant  yellow- 
ired  abtive,  face  blue,  a  tuft  of  black  hairs  on 
tlie  face  in  the  shape  of  a  bandeau. 

Smnatran-rhlnoceros,  a. 

Zool. :  Rhinoceros  {Ceratorkintis)  sumatrensU. 
It  is  the  better  known  of  the  two-horned 
Asifltic  species.  There  are  two  obtusely- 
pointed  horns,  the  body  is  covered  with 
l>ri.stles,  and  the  folds  of  the  skin  arc  deep. 
[Rhinoceros  1.  (1)  (6).] 

efim'-bul,  8.  [Mahratta  sumifol  =  Ifardo- 
staehys  Jatamansi.]  (Seeetym.  &  compounds.) 

Botany : 

1,  Buryangium  (formerly  Ferula)  Sumhul,  a 
native  of  Bokliara.  The  rootatrives  in  England 
in  transverse  sections,  two  and  a  lialf  to  five 
inches  iu  diameter,  aud  three- fourths  of  an 


inch  to  one  and  a-half  inches  thick.  The 
epidermis,  which  is  wrinkled,  is  of  a  light 
brown  colour,  the  inner  portions  porous,  and 
the  body  of  the  fibres  loosely  packed  together ; 
the  odour  issiroug  aud  musk-like.     [Musk- 

ROOT.] 

2,  Nardostachys  Jatamami.  [Spikbnabu,  1.] 
sumbul-oll,  s. 

Ckem. :  A  mixture  of  volatile  oils,  obtained 
by  the  distillation  of  suukbul-balsam. 

sumbul-root,  s,    [Sumbul,  1.] 

Stim-bu'-lic,  a.  [Eng.  sumbiil;  -Ic]  Con- 
tained in  or  derived  from  sumbul{q.v.). 

sumbulic-acid,  s. 

Cliem, :  The  name  t^iven  by  Reinsch  to  an 
acid  contained  in  sumbul-root;  now  regarded 
as  identical  with  angelic-acid. 

siim'-bu-Hiie,  s.    [Eng.  sumbuZ;  -Inc.] 

Cliem. :  The  name  given  by  Murawieffto  aa 
alkaloid  sniipused  to  exist  iu  sumbul-root. 

" sum'-less,  a.  [Eng.  sum;  -less.]  Not  capable 

of  being  hummed   up  or  counted;    innumer- 
able, incalculable,  inestimable,  countless. 
"  Welcoui'd  with  gifts  of  price,  n  sumiess  store  I" 
i'opa:  Uamcr;  Qdyi^ey  xlx.  312. 

Sum'-mar-i-l^,  adv.    [Eng.  summary  ;  -ly.] 

1.  In  a  summary  maimer  ;  in  a  few  woids 
or  a  narrow  compass  ;  briefly,  coucisely, 
shortly,  succinctly. 

"And  this  present  sentence  .  .  .  comprehcndeth 
summari/y  ita  well  Ihe  feiirfull  estate  of  hiiquitie  over- 
exalted,  na  tlie  hope  la.vd  up  fur  rightcuusueese  o^)- 
prest,"— J/oo/ccr.-  Ji/tUure  of  J'ride. 

2.  In  a  short  way  or  method;  without 
delay.  f 

"  When  the  parties  proceed  tummatily,  and  they 
chU3o  the  ordinary  way  <■{  {ii-ouuediug,  the  cauue  ia 
made  pleuai'y." — Ayliffo:  Parargotu 

*  sum'-mgi-r5fst,  s.  [Eng.  sumnwir(j/) ;  -ts«.] 
One  who  writes  or  compiles  a  summary;  a 
sunuui.st  (q.v.). 

suzu'-ma-rize,  sum'-ma-ri^e,  vX    [Eng. 

summar\ij);  -ize.\  To  make  a  summary  or 
abstract  uf ;  to  i-eprescut  biiudy  or  coucisely ; 
to  epitonnze. 

"  If  we  eudenvour  to  w.mmariza  the  coucltuioiia."— ^ 
Phiilipt:  tieoiagg,  iL  »26. 

sum'-ma-ry,  a.  &.  s.  [Fr.  somm/iire  (a.  &  s.), 
from  Liit.  AUHtHU(j'i«?it=a  sunmuiry,  an  epi- 
tome; Sp.  s uinur to  ;  Port,  sumiiiario  ;  Ital. 
sominario.l 

A.  As  adjective : 

1.  Reduced  into  a  narrnw  compass,  or  Into 
few  words ;  brief,  coiidse,  succinct,  short, 
compendinns. 

"  I  shall  take  leave  of  UiU  island,  yritlx  h tummarp 
account  of  their  force  aud  direcLiou."— CooA: .-  Thittt 
Voyage,  hk.  vi.,  ch.  vtil. 

2.  Done  in  a  short  way  or  method ;  rapidly 
performed, 

3.  Applied  to  proceedings  in  law  carried  on 
by  methods  intended  tx)  facilitatt.'and  punnole 
the  transaction  of  business ;  short,  ra[nd  :  na, 
A  summary  conviction  is  one  before  a  ma- 
gistrate without  the  intervention  of  a  jury. 

"  Pur  the  general  snfety.  therefore,  n  tummary  jurU- 
dlctioti  of  Urrihlo  ex.tetit  must,  in  cani|«,  be  eutiuated 
to  uide  tribunals  c<>uii>osed  of  men  of  the  sword. "— 
MacaulAty  :  HUt,  Hng..  ch.  xt 

B.  As  substantive : 

1.  Ord.  lAinc. :  A  short,  abridged,  or  con- 
densed statement  or  ai'count;  an  epitome,  an 
abstract;  an  abridgment  or  compendium  con- 
taining the  sum  or  substance  of  a  fuller  state- 
ment. 

"  Closing  this  rhapter,  lu  I  promised,  with  a  table 
represontnig  a  •«»""»«»-;/.  or  BhitrtBkctch  of  vriiat  hath 
been  done  lu  it."— 'fa'«W«Jid.-  irotfcs,  Iv.  203. 

2.  Ijiw:  A  short  application  to  a  court  or 
jndge,  without  the  formality  of  a  full  pro- 
ceeding. 

Buxa-ma'-tion,  ».  [Fr.  sommation^  from  Lafc. 
summatus^  pa.  par.  of  summo  =  to  sum  up.l 

1.  The  act  or  process  of  forming  a  sum  or 
total  amount. 

2.  An  aggregate. 

\  Summation  of  a  series :  [Serieb]. 

Glim -mer  (1),  *  som-er,  *  8om-mer» 
*sum-er,  s.  &a.  [A.S.sumor,  svvier ;  cogn. 
with  Dut.  zomxr ;  Icel.  sumar ;  Dan.  somtner; 
Sw.  sommar ;  0.  H.  Ger.  sumar ;  Ger.  sonnn«r; 
cf.  Sansc.  sama=  a  year.] 

A.  As  svhstantive : 

1,  That  season  of  the  year  when  the  sun 


shines  most  directly  upon  any  region ;  the 
warmest  season  of  the  year.  Noith  of  the 
equator,  it  is  commonly  taken  to  include  the 

i  months  of  June,  July,  and  August;  though, 
some  substitute  May,  June,  and  July.  The 
former  view  comfcirms  better  to  fact.  July, 
which  by  this  arrangement  is  midsummer 
month,  is  the  hottest  iu  the  year,  for  although 

,  the  maximum  of  beat  is  obtained  on  June  21, 
the  longest  day,  the  amount  received  for 
many  subsequent  days  is  greater  than  that 
lost  by  radiation,  and  the  temperature  con- 
tinues to  increase.     Summer  is  tlie  appro- 

,  priate  season  for  the  bay  h.iivestand  fwr  tha 
ripening  of  the  earlier  fi'uits.  Astronomi- 
cally considi^ied  summer  begins,  in  the 
northern  heinisplierc,  when  the  sun  enters 
the  sign  of  Cancer,  about  June  21,  and 
coutiui]cs  till  Sept.  23.  during  which  time 
ho  passes  through  Cancer,  Leo,  and  Vii'go. 
In  the  soutliern  lieuiispherc  the  opposite  ia 
the  case,  it  Iteing  winler  there  when  it  Is 
summer  licre,  and  vice  versd.  During  the 
astronomical  summer  of  the  southern  liemi- 
spliere  the  sun  passes  through  Caxiricorn, 
Aquarius,  and  Pisces. 

"  Stni  as  night, 
Or  tummer'a  noon-tide  air."     AHUon:P.  L.,  11.309. 

2.  Used  to  express  a  whole  year ;  a  twelve- 
month. 

"  Five  summtri  have  I  spent  hi  further  Greece." 
Shrikcsfi. :  Comedy  of  lirroi  e,  I.  ]. 

C  As  adj. :  Pertaining  or  relating  tO 
summer ;  used  in  summer. 

"He  woa  sitting  in  a  summer  paxlour."— Judges  liLSOj 

IT  (1)  India}t,  summer :  [Indian]. 

(2)  St.  Luke's  summer:  Fine  weather  often 
occurring  about  St.  Luke's  day,  Oct.  IS. 

*(3)  iS(.  Martin's  sjivwier :  A  period  of  fine 
weather  occuning  after  winter  has  set  in, 
about  St.  Martin's  day,  Nov.  11 ;  henc^ 
figuratively,  prospeiity  after  misfortune. 

"  BxpGCt  iS(.  Martin's  simnner,  h.ilcyon  days." 

S/iakcsp. :  1  Uenry  ('/.,  i.  2. 

^  Summer  is  largely  used  in  combination 
with  other  woi'ds,  the  meanings  in  most  caues 
being  obvious. 

*  summer-bird,  s.  A  cuckold ;  the  re- 
ference is  to  the  cuekoo,  which  is  a  spring 
aud  summer  visitor. 

"  Some  other  knave 
Shall  dub  her  buslmiid  a  summer-bird," 

Htholehoute  (/  iVomen  (1660)^ 

summer-catarrh,  s. 

Pathol.:  Hay-asthma  (q.T.). 

Bummer-cholera,  s. 

Patliol. :  Biitish  cholei-a.    [Cholera.  A.  1.] 

summer-colts,  s.  pi.  A  term  for  the 
quivering,  vapor(»us  appearance  of  the  alt 
near  the  surface  of  the  ground  when  licat&il 
iu  summer.    (Frov.) 

summer-complaint,  s, 

PathoL :  A  popular  name  in  the  United 
States  for  diarrluea  occm-ring  in  the  summer. 
By  some  authorities  the  term  is  used  to  in- 
clude dysenteiy  and  cholera  iufayitum,  vihilst 
others  confine  it  to  the  latter  coniplaint. 

summer-cypress,  *. 

Dot. :  Kochia  scoparia,  a  chenopod,  a  native 
of  Greece,  introduced  into  Biitaiii  in  1G29. 


Dried  up  by  the 


summer-dried,  a. 

beat  of  suMuuer. 

"  Like  B  nimmer-drled  fountain," 

Scott :  Lady  of  Um  Latx,  UL  U 

summer-dndc,  s. 

Ornith.  :  Aix 
(t  Dendronessa) 
sponsa.  Tlie  drake 
i.-*  aiiout  eighteen 
inches  long,  and 
has  very  beautiful 
and  brilliantly-co- 
loured metallic 
plumage.  The 
Sunimer-duck  is  a 
native  of  North 
America,  and  in 
the  breeding  sea- 
son is  distributed 

over  the  United  States,  migrating  southward 
in  winter.  It  is  capable  of  domesti cation. 
Called  also  Wood-duck,  from  its  habit  of  nest- 
ing in  holes  iu  trees. 

Bummer-e^gs,  s,  pi.  [Summer-ota.] 

summer-fallow,  s.  &  a. 

Am  As  subst. :   Naked  fallow ;   land   lying 


SUMUEK-DUCK. 


t>^  bo^ ;  pout,  j^^l ;  cat,  9CU,  chorus,  ^hin,  benQh ;  go,  gem ;  thin,  fhis ;  sin*  a^ ;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist,   ph  =  C 
-Cian. -tian  =  s-i.r.'i.    -tion.,   s^oa  —  shun; -tion, -sion  =  zliiin-    -cious. -tioos, -slous:  =  shus.   -hie, -die,  &c.  =  bel,  del. 
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tare  of  crops  In  mimraer,  bnt  freqnentlj 
plonghtitl,  harrowed,  anil  rolled,  bo  as  to  pul- 
verize it  aud  clear  it  of  weeds. 

B.  As  adj.:  Lyiug  fallow  during  tbe 
Btuumer. 

STunmer-f allow,  v.t.  To  plongh  and 
alluw  to  lie  falluw ;  to  plougli  and  work  re- 
peatedly in  summer,  to  prepare  for  wheat  or 
other  crop. 

summer-fever,  s. 

Pathol. :  A  name  proposed  by  Dr.  Pirrio  for 
bay-fever  (q.  v.). 

summer-honse*  s. 

1.  A  house,  building,  or  shed  in  a  garden, 
for  use  in  suunner. 

"  From  the  rocky  garden  inoont, 
Crowoed  by  Its  autique  sumnitfr-house." 

WoriisuHtriit :  Excursion,  bk.  vUL 

2.  A  house  for  summer  residence. 


5.      A  life  of  pleasure 


*  snmmer-life, 

"  Even  80  luxurious  men.  ODheedlng,  pnra 
All  idle  iitmmcr-life  in  Furtuue's  sliiiie." 

Q'hoiason:  £Sitjnm«r,  S17. 

summer-ova,  summer-eggs,  s.  pi. 

Bifil. :  (Kee  extract). 

"  lit  soiDO  Rotifers  the  e^rgs  nro  dlsti^n^lshnble,  aa 
In  Ctrl  tain  'J'urbelluii.i,  iiitu  tummer  ajid  wintm'ont. 
TliR  Intter  nre  ciiclo»t;d  iu  a  peculisir  sliell.  In 
Liiciutilai'iA  ib  apijemcil  to  ine  tliat  tlie  -wiuter  ova 
wei  e  segregated  ixatiidis  of  the  ovarium,  and  tlint  they 
weie  i>roliilily  developed  witbuut  iiu i>re},'iiiitiuu. 
Cubii.  (»)  the  coiitrnry,  has  giveu  reasonB  for  beJieviug 
tliat  the  sumiriey-owi  are  iiccasiuimlly,  if  not  iilways, 
develui>ed  wJtbuut  lieiiijf  fecundated,  niid  tbnt  it  is 
the  winter  ova  wlijcb  aicfecuudated."— ^uzJey  :  Anat. 
XnoerL  Aniin,,  p.  luu 

summer  red-bird,  a. 

Omiik.:  Pyranga  (estiva. 

*  snmmer-ring,  s.  A  light  ring  worn 
by  Rniiiau  lups  in  llic  summer.  A  tiansla- 
tion  of  tlie  aunim  cestivum  of  Juvenal  (i.  2S; 
ct  JJar(.  xiv.  123.) 

*■  Charged  with  light  siimmer-Tlngs,  his  Ctisors  sweat, 
UiialMe  tu  BUppurt  a  gem  ui  weij^hL" 

DryUen:  Juvenal;  Sat.  L 

*  summer-rii>e,  a.    Quite  ripe, 

"Oovn,  when  it  Ib  summer-ripe.'' — iJacket:  Life  oj 
WUIiitiiu,  ii.  sse. 

*  summer-room,  5.  A  summer-house 
<q.v.). 


*  summer-seat,  & 
home. 


A  villa,  a  country- 


"  Wliat  oee  so  msny  eumm^rsrats  did  see  7  " 

Jh-j/den  :  Jwenul,  I.  ]-IS. 

*  summer-seeming,  a.  Appearing  like 
mmmer;  hence,  full-blown,  rank,  luxuriant. 
(fiAukesp. :  Macbeth,  iv.  3.) 

*  summer-shine,  «.  The  summer  dross 
of  a  biiHl  or  insect. 

"  A  gay  Ineect  in  bia  tumm^r-skine.' 

•rhmmamn:  IffnTer,  (44. 

summer-snipe, «. 

Ornith. :  Totanvs  hypoUumts,  the  Conmou 
Sandpiper  (q.v.).    [Totamub.] 

summer-snowflake,  s. 

Sot.  :  Leue<^vm  mstiviim,  an  amaryllid,  with 
long,  linear,  k«elt;d  leaves,  a  tsYo-e{]^d  scnpa, 
a  wlany-flowerttl  spatlie  with  white  drooping 
flowei-B.  It  ia  a  common  European  plant, 
iouud  in  wet  meadows,  and  tcij  pretty  ^hen 
in  bloom.  Another  sjwcies,  L.  Terutuu,  ia  lees 
frrquent.  Its  flu\\er  is  white,  vrith  a  green  or 
yellow  lip.     Both  grown  in  gaideuB. 

v,L      To  snmmer-ftiUow 


summer-stir, 

<q.v.). 

*  summer-swelling,  a.    Growing  up  in 

aunuuer.     {Shakesp. :  Two  GenileTneny  ii.  4.) 

t  summer-tide,  *  somer-ticle,  *so- 
merestide,  s.  Summer ;  the  season  of 
auinmer. 

**  Lull'd  t»y  tbia fountain  in  the aie.mmn--fld^" 

H'oreUwonh :  Burt-Lcap  IVc/1,  IL 


The  time  or  season  of 


summer-time,  a 
flnmiiicr. 

"  Twos  in  the  prime  of  fm-mmer-t ^ma." 

Hood :  JHugcne  Aram. 

summer  -  wheat,  s.  Wheat  sown  in 
spring  ns  opposed  to  winter  wlieat,  or  wheat 
sown  in  nnLunin.  Called  also,  and  more  pro- 
perly. Spring  wlient. 

summer  yellow-hird,  a. 

Oriiith. :  Dendroica  (estiva.    [Tellow-wae- 

BLER.  ] 


Siim'-mer  (2),  s.    [O.  Pr.  somier,  sovimiT,  su- 
mer  —  a  pack-horse,  from  wmm«,  seme,  «aum<, 
!    ffttnw  =  a  burden.]    [Suuptsr.] 

1.  Carpentry; 

(1)  A  horiaontal  beam  or  girder ;  a  sonuner- 
Iree. 

(2)  The  lintel  of  a  doorway. 

(3)  A  floor  timber  receiving  the  ends  of  the 
Joists,  and  supporting  the  floor  or  the  ceiling, 

'  -  as  the  case  may  be. 

(4)  A  bieast-summer  (q.v). 

I  "  Oftk,  miA  the  like  tme-beiirted  timber,  may  be 

better  tmsted  in  criiss  and  transverse  works  for 
tammtri,  or  jjirdeni,  or  Lindiiig-beamB."  —  VfoUtm  : 
Itemaijts,  p.  11. 

2.  Mason.:  A  lintel  (q.v.). 
summer-stone,  s.    [Skew,  9.,  II.] 
summer-tree,  s. 

Carp. :   A  liorizontal  beam    brought  even 
witli  the  face  (brt-ast)  of  a  wall,  to  support 
;    a  wall  above  a  gup  or  opening,  as  a  shop-front, 
for  instance. 

sum'-mer  (3),  s.    [Eng.  sum,  v. ;  -cr.]    One 

who  sums ;  one  who  casts  up  accounts. 

Bum'-mer,  v.i.  &  (.    [Summer  (1),  s.] 

'        ♦A.  hitruTis. :  To  jiass  or  spend  the  summer. 

"The  fowls  Bhall  suvtmer  upon  tbein,  and  ail  the 
beasts  Bhall  wiuter  upou  ihem.— J saiuh  xviiL  6. 

B.  TTaTisitive : 

1.  To  feed  or  keep  during  the  summer, 

"  He  never  tummers  his  liunters  iu  ho:Lea."—FleJd, 
Feb.  26,  1887. 

j  *  2.  To  keep  or  carry  through  tlie  summer  ; 
to  keep  warm. 

"Maids  well  glimmered,  and  warm  kept,  are  like 
files  at  £ai'Uiolomew-tide,  hliud."— j:^u&i;<i'. .'  Jienru 

y.,  V.  u. 

siim'-mer-ing  (IX  «.  [Eng.  summer  (i),  a. ; 
-inrj.] 

1,  A  kind  of  early  apple. 

•2.  Rural  merrymaking  at  midsummer;  a 
summer-holiday. 

"  HiB  ^a  rutliau's)  soveraignty  Ib  shewn  highest  at 
Hay-t^ftines,  wakes,  tHntmnrtugs,  and  ruBh.beai'iugs." — 
Clilut   Wlumzies. 

sum'-mer-mg  (2).  *  som'-mer-mg,  s. 

,    [Eng.  sHTJimsr  (2),  s.  ;  •ing.'\ 

Arch. :  In  cylindrical  vaulting,  the  two  sur- 

^  faces  intersecting  the  iiitrados  of  a  vault  in 
lines  parallel  to  the  axis  of  the  cylinder.  In 
conic  vaulting,  where  the  axis  is  horizontal, 


1  SUilMERINQ. 

I  the  two  surfaces  which,  If  produced,  would 

j  intersect  t^he  axis  of  tlie  eone.    The  illiistra- 

i  tion  shows  part  of  the  crvpt  of  Canterbury 

i  Cathedral,  built  1109-30,  under  the  choir  of 

;  Prior  Conrad. 

;Sum'-mcr-lilce,  a.    [Eng.  s^tmineT  (\),  s.,  and 
;    Z[7.(?.]    Resembling  summer;  warm  like  sum- 
mer. 

'•  The  day  was  summerliJ!e."—FieUl,  April  4, 1885. 

i*stim'-mer-li-ness,  *sum-mer-ll- 
i    nesse,  s.     fAs  if  from  an  adj.  summerly; 

BufT.  -Ties.?,]    The  state  of  having  a  mild  or 

summeilike  temperatnre. 

"Some  will  hare  it  [Soinerretshire]  so  called  from 
the  Fiimmerlineiisc,  or  temperate  f>lGnaa]itneaB  thereof. 
—Fuller:   Worthiet ;  Somertetehire. 

i*  siim'-mer-ly,  a.    [Eng.'  summer  (l);  -ly.'l 
Of  or  belonging  to  summer. 

"Ab  KummfTly  as  June  .ind  Strawberry  Hill  may 
Kau\ui:-—Walpole:  Letters,  ii.  805. 

sum'-mer-set,  siim'-mer-sault,  s.    [See 
def.]    'Ihesiimeas  SoJiERSAULT(q.v.), 

"  Rome  do  the  ffiimmprxault. 
And  o'er  the  bar  like  tumblers  vault." 

Butler :  Uudibraa. 


1  siim'-mer-3^,  a.    [Bng.  emamn-  OX  >•  i  -Vl 
Of  ur  pertaining  to  summer ;  snranierliko.     ' 

stim'-ming,  pr.  par.t  a.,  &  c    [Sou,  ik\ 
aununing-up,  s. 

1.  Ord.  Lang.:  A  condensed  acconnt;  ft 

summary. 

"  Iu  his  tumming-up  and  In  bis  osttmats  of  tbe  eon^ 

yaratlve  worth  of  bis  subject"— .itt  JamM'»  fioNtMb 
uue  28,  1887. 

2.  Law :  A  judge's  charge  to  a  jniy. 

siim'-mist,  s.    [Eccles.  I^t.  svmmista,] 
■     1.  Ord.  Lang. :  One  who  forms  an  abridgo> 
ment  or  summary ;  a  summarist. 

"All  the  sitmmiatK  and  tho  sumniarlea  of  all  viecft* 
— Bp.  Bull:  Corruptioiu  efths  CfiurtA  ^ Bom*. 

2.  Church  Hist. :  A  name  given  to  the 
scholastic  divines  of  the  Sfiddle  Ages,  who 
propounded  their  dogmas  in  works  ealled 
Summ(E  Theologice.  This  name  was  first 
adopted  from  the  Szimma  UniverscB  l^heologia 
of  Alexander  Hales  (died  1245),  whose  re- 
nown was  eclipsed  by  that  of  Albertus  Magnus 
(died  1280),  in  his  turn  surpassed  by  liis 
disciple,  St.  Thomas  Aquinas  (1224-74),  who 
published  his  celebrated  work  on  divinity 
under  the  title  of  Szimmce  Totius  Theelogioe, 

sum'-mit,  s.    [Fr,  somviet,  dimin.  of  O.  Pp. 
s(nii  =  tlio  top  (of  a  hill),  from  Lat.  sitmmum 
=  the  highest  point;   prop,    ueut    sing,  of 
sttmmus  =  liighest.]    [Sum,  s.] 
I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  The  highest  point ;  the  top. 

"  Fixed  uu  the  summit  oC  tho  highest  mnnnt,* 
S/iakesp.  :  /Iitnilet,  iii.  & 

2.  The  highest  I'olnt  or  degree ;  utmost 
elevation  ;  tlie  acme. 

"  The  very  summit  of  all  Christian  excellence."— 
Knox:  SeiTnoiit,  vol.  vi..  ser.  18. 

summit-level,  s.  The  highest  level ;  the 
higliest  of  a  series  of  elevations  over  which  a 
canal,  watercourse,  railway,  &c.,  i.s  carried, 

"  Nor  does  the  drainage  from  the  summit-Imel  always 
fall,  :(a  I  remarked  near  tlie  weatherboard."— ^Darwiin.* 
Voyage  JCound  the  IVorlU,  ch.  xix. 

*  sfim'-mit-less,  u.  [Eng.  summit ;  -less.} 
Having  no  summit. 

*  sum'-mit~^,  s.    [Lat.  summitas,  from  euvh 

mvs=  higlieiit.]    [Suu.] 

1.  The  height  or  top  of  anything;  tiio 
higliest  point. 

2.  The  highest  point  or  degree ;  suminl^ 

perfection. 

"The  bead,  tap,  aad  tummiti/  of  if—Cudwarthi 
Jntetl.  System,  p.  858. 

*  Bum'-mon,  s.  [SuiauoBS.]  A  lummoiu.  (A 
pseudo-singular.) 

"  Esther  durat  not  ootBe  lots  the  presence  till  tin 
•centre  had  givtiu  Iter  iieruilsMou:  a  «umnMii  of  tbitfc 

emboldens  her."— /Idunu.-  Worka.  \i\.  Wi. 

isfim'-mon,    *  som-ni-en,    *  som-on^ 
*som-on-y,     'som-ne,    *  sompousl, 
*  sum-ny,  v.t.     [O.   Fr.  wmoner,  aem<nurt  , 
aemojulre,  svm4mer ;  Fr,  seaiOMrfre,  from  I^t. 

I    mramonto  =  to  remind  privily  :  sum  (lor  nib) 

'    =  under,  and  moneo  —  to  advise.] 

*  1.  To  attend,  to  meet.  (In  this  sense, 
fixtm  A.S.  aamjiian,  mrmnian=  to  collect^ 
from  sam,  Kiwi«n=^  together.) 

"  ilys  poer  he  let  furnvs/.' 

Kobart  ttf  eimeesXer,  pc  MEL 

2.  To  call,  cite,  or  notify  by  authmniy  t* 
meet  or  attend  at  a  place  ajiecilled ;  to  eite 

to  attend   in   person  to  some  publia  duty, 
especially  to  cite  to  appear  in  court. 

"  No  royal  writ  had  tutnn^aned  the  ConTeatlOB 
which  recalled  Charles  the  Seeuud."— J!/tic<tHf(W.* 
UiKt.  Eng.;  cli.  xi. 

3.  To  call ;  to  send  for ;  to  ask  the  attends 
ance  of. 

*  4.  To  call  on  ;  to  warn ;  especially  to  call 
on  to  surrender.    {SJsakesp. :  CorioUxmts^  i.  4.) 

5.  To  call  ui>;  to  call  into  action  or  exer- 
tion ;  to  rouse,  to  raise.    (Followed  by  np.) 
*'  Sum,mon  up  your  dearest  spirits." 

Shakesp. :  tooe's  Lnbuur's  Lost.  W.  \. 

IT  For  the  difference  between  to  suMiMn 
and  to  cite,  see  Cite. 

sum'-mon-er,  *somp-nour,  *som-oi^ 
our,  s.  [Ft.  semonne^ir,  from  semondn  =  to 
summnn  (q.v.).  ]  One  who  sunimons  or  cites 
by  aulhority  ;  especially,  one  who  cites  to 
appear  in  court ;  formerly,  specif., an  apparitor 
(q.v.). 

"  Close  pent-ap  pnilta, 
Rivo  your  concealhig  cmitineiit^,  aijd  cry 
These  dreadful  summoners  er.w<i." 

Shakcap. ;  Lear,  ill.  8, . 


fits,  fat,  ffire,  amidst,  what,  fill,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot, 
or.  wore.  wo'X  work,  wbd,  son;  miite,  cub.  ciire,  unite,  cur,  rule,  fiiU;  try,  Syrian,    jb,  oe  =  e;  ey  =  a;  qn  =  Iiw. 


STimmonlng— sun 
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•fim'-mdn-lng,  j7r.  par.,  a,,  &  s.    [Suumon.) 
A.  &  B.  ^8  pr.  par.  £■  pxrtidp.  ae^. :  (See 

the  verb). 
C.  As  subsU  :  The  act  of  citing  or  calling ; 

a  summons. 

"  Reluctantly  an4  sloir  the  mntd 
The  niLWelL-oiiie  ntimnoniiig  obeyed." 

Scott  :  Lady  qf  the  Luke.  iL  21. 

Bfim -mon^  *  som-ons,  *  smn-ouiis,  & 

[Fr.  temonce  =  a  warning,  a  citation,  a  sum- 
mons, prop.  fern,  of  semons,  pa.  par.  of 
acinoiidre  =  ixi  summon  (q.v.).  Summons  is, 
tlierefore,  really  a  singular  noun,  though 
apparently  plural.] 
I,  Ordinary  Jjxnguagt : 

1,  The  act  of  summoning  ;  an  official  cita- 
tion ;  a  call  by  auth<n-ity  or  tlie  command  of 
a  superior  to  appear  at  a  place  earned,  or  to 
attend  to  some  public  duty. 

"  I  have,  quod  be,  of  somoju  here  a  hill." 

Chau^^:  C.  T.,1,lt&. 

2,  An  Invitfition,  call,  or  asking  to  go  to  or 
appear  at  some  place  ;  a  call  to  assemble  or 
meet  together. 

"  O'er  dale  and  bill  the  ttimmont  flew.* 

ScoU :  Lof/.y  qfthe  Lake,  111.  19i 

3,  A  call  or  appeal  vrith  more  or  less 
earnestness  or  insisteuc<^ 

"  A  loud  tummons  ihook  the  gate." 

Soitt :  liokehy.  It.  T, 

n.  Technically: 
X,  Law: 

(1)  CicH  Lara:  A  call  by  authority  to 
appear  in  a  court;  also  the  written  or  printed 
document  by  which  such  call  is  given. 

(a)  A  writ  polling  on  a  defendant  to  cause 
an  appearance  to  an  action  to  be  entered  for 
bini  within  a  ceit^tin  time  after  ser^'ice,  in 
default  of  which  the  plaintill"  may  proceed  to 
jadgnient  and  execution. 

(6)  An  application  to  a  judge  at  chambers, 
whether  at  law  or  in  equity. 

(c)  A  citation  summoning  a  person  to  appear 
before  a  police  magistrate  or  bench  of  justices. 

(2)  Scots  Load  :  A  writ  issuing  frnm  the  court 
of  session  in  the  sovereign's  Uiime,  or,  if  in 
rthfl  sheriff  coui't,  in  the  irame  of  the  sheritf, 
setting  foi-th  the  grounds  and  conclusions 
of  an  action,  and  containing  a  waiTant  or 
mandate  to  mes-sengers-at-m  ms  or  sheritf- 
ollicers  to  cite  the  defender  tu  appear  in  court. 

2.  UiL  :  A  call  to  surrender. 

sttm'-zndxia,  v.t.  [Suhmohs,  9.]  To  serve 
vilh  a  suuimons,  to  summon,    (yulgar.') 

sfim'-miiiD  bo'-num,  phr.  [Lat  =  the  chief 
or  ultimate  good.] 
Ethics :  A  phrase  employed  by  ancient  philo- 

'  fiophers  to  denote  that  end  in  the  following 
and  attainment  of  which  the  progress,  per- 
fection, and  happiness  of  human  beings  a^ou- 
aist.  Cicero  treated  of  the  subject  Tery  fully 
111  his  de  FinUms. 

*cnuii-ner»  n    [SumioNEit.] 

B&-Biodm',  s.    [SiMoou.] 

fffiaip,  c  [Sw.  &  Dan.  sump;  Dnt  s&mp;  Get. 
mtmpf=  a  marsh,  a  swamp,  a  pool.] 

1.  Ordinary  Language : 

X.  A  puddle  ;  a  pool  of  dirty  water.    (Ppw.) 

2.  A  pond  of  water  for  salt-works. 
,    IL  Technically : 

1.  Metall. :  A  pit  of  stone  at  a  ftunoce  to 
oollect  the  metal  at  its  first  fusion. 

3.  Mining : 

(1)  A  pit  or  well  In  the  floor  of  a  mine  at 
-I3ie  bottom  of  an  engine  shaft,  to  cullect  the 
.  jvater,  wliich  is  pumped  from  thence. 

(2)  A  catch-water  drain. 

(3)  The  part  of  a  jodd  of  coal  first  brought 
down. 

sump-ftise,  s.  A  thick  kind  of  fuse  used 
flor  blasting  under  water. 

Bnmp-plank,  .5. 

Mining :  Stronji  hallis  of  timber  bolted  to- 
gether, forming  a  temporary  bottom  or  scaf- 
folding for  the  sliaft. 

sump-shaft,  s. 

'  Mining:  The  engine-shaft. 

fi&npll,  a.  [A  nasalized  form  of  So.  eouft= 
»olt(q.v.).]  A  soft,  muddle-headed  fellow; 
a  blockhead,  a  stupid.  {Scotch.)  (Scott:  Bride 
0/  Lamt'iermoor,  ch.  xii.). 


siiinph'-ish,  a.    [Eng.  mmph;  -fsA.]    Like  a 
:     sumph ;  stupid,  silly. 

siimp'-Ing,  s.    [Eng.  mmp;  -ing.} 

Mining :  A  small,  square  shaft,  generally 
made  in  the  air-headings,  when  crossing  faults, 
&c. ;  or  to  try  the  tliickness  of  the  seam. 

smnping-shot,  «. 

Mining :  A  charge  of  powder  for  bringing 
down  the  sump,  or  for  blowing  the  stone  to 
pieces  in  a  sinking  pit. 

'Siiin'-pit,  «.  [Sdmpitan.]  The  arrow  of  the 
sumpitan,  or  blow-tube  of  Borneo. 

Bum'-pi-tan,  a.  [Native  name.]  A  long, 
st)-aight  cane,  tube,  or  blowpipe,  used  by  the 

,  natives  of  Borneo  and  otiier  islands  in  the 
Eastern  Archipelago  to  shoot  poisoned  darts 
by  means  of  the  breath. 

*  sumpt  (p  silent),  5.  [Lat  mmptus  =  expense.] 

Cost,  expense,  sumptuousness. 

"  To  taunt  the  sumpt  of  our  show.  '^Patten,  in  Eng. 
Qarner,  lii.  74, 

■  stimp'-ter,  •  somp'-ter,  s.  &  a,  [O.  Fr,  s<m- 
■me/ier  =  a  packhorsedriver  ;  ¥\\ svnimier,  from 
a  Low  Lat.  * saginatarivs^  fiom  Gr.  o-dyfia 
(sagma),  genit.  adyna.ro^  (sagmatos)  =  a  pack- 

,  saddle.  The  commoni;r  form  was  somer  (q.v.), 
from  0.  Fr.  somier,  sommier,  s^imer,  from  some, 
saiime,  svme  =  a  pack,  a  burden,  from  Lat. 
sagma;  Gr.  adyfia (sagiiia.).2 

A,  As  substantive : 

*  1,  The  driver  of  a  packhorse. 

*  2.  A  pack,  a  burden. 

"  Whftt'B  a  husband  ! 
What  are  we  married  for,  to  ciirry  aiinifjfertf 
Beaam.  4  Plet,  :   Woman's  Prize,  iii.  3. 

3.  A  packhorse,  a  baggage-horse ;  a  horse 
employed  to  carry  clotlics,  food,  or  other 
necessiiries  on  a  journey. 

"Lading  his  sumiAm's  with  pints  and  treasure  of 
sterliug  mouie."— ^oiiTM/teti ;  C'hi  unycle  (toi.  12*1). 

B.  As  adj. :  Applied  to  an  animal  employed 
to  cari-y  necessaries,  as  of  an  army  ;  a.s,  a 
sumpter  horse,  a  sumpter  mule ;  or  to  its  equip- 
ments :  as,  a  sumpter  saddle. 

*SUinp'-tion   (p  silent),  s.       [Lat.  siimptio, 
from  sumjjtus,  pa,  par.  of  snmo  =  to  take.] 
L  Ord.  Lang. :  The  act  of  taking. 
"The  sumption  of  the  mysterlea  does  all  In  a  capable 
mbject."— ray/or. 

2.  Jxtgie:  The  m^jor  premiss  of  a  syllogisna, 
[Syllooism,  1.] 

stimp'-tn-a-ry,  a.  [Lat.  sumptitarius,  from 
Mim;)(us  =  exp«nse,  prop.  pa.  par.  of  5«Treo  =  to 
take,  to  use,  to  si^end  ;  Fr.  aoinptuaiTe.]  [Sump- 
TDOUS.]  Pertaining  or  reUiting  to  expense  or 
expenditure ;  regulating  expense  or  exp«Q- 
ditui-e. 

**  The  repressiag  of  waBte  and  excess  by  tumptuarjf 
lawa."— AuooTi ;  Essays;  Sedili^na  A  2Y»ublei. 

sumptuary-laws,  s.  pi.    Laws  enacted 

to  resti  ain  excess  in  dress,  food,  or  any  luxury. 

Such  la^vi  have  been  enacted  in  many  coiintries 

at  various  times.    None  in  the  United  States. 

Those  of  England  have  long  been  repealed. 

"It  it  the  highest  impertioeufle  and  presumpttmi, 

tlierefure,  in  kin^  aud  uniiiuteVB^  to  preteud  to  watufa 

•ver  tite  ccuuomy  of  private  i>eople,  and  to  reatrain 

their  expense,  either  uy  suvipluarj/  laws,  or  hy  pr». 

hibitiug  tht;  iuipui-tatloii  of  foreign  iuxuri^"— i:fnu{A  ; 

IVmith  0/  Jfatiom,  bk.  IL,  ch.  ilL 

•  siimp-tu-os'-i-tf ,  *  sump-tu  -os-1-^tie, 

».    [BuMETTUoue.]    Expeusiveness,  costliness, 
Bumptuousness. 

"'  All  thie  tumptwsitie  was  inmiihed."— P.  BoTland : 
Ptinie,  bk.  xxxiii.,  cli.  xL 

Sump'-tii-O&S,  a.     [Ft.  somptueux,  from  Ltt. 

sumptuosus,    fnmi    sumptus  =  expense,  cost, 

prop.  pa.  par.  of  sinno  =  to  take,  to  use,  spend : 

.    sub  =  under,    secretly,  and    emo  =  to  buy.] 

,    Costly,  expensive ;  hence,  luxuiious,  splendid, 

uiagn  iii  cent. 

"Keeping  up  a  sumpttuna  establishment"  — Jfizo- 
autay:  Hist.  Evg.,  ch.  iii. 

Sump'-tu-ous-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  sumptuous; 
-ly.\  In'a  sumptuous  manner;  expensively, 
splendidly,  magnificently. 

"  Benen.tli  an  .abbey's  roof 
,  One  evening  suTn/jtuoui?;/  lodged." 

IVorUsworch :  Excuriton,  11. 

|Sump'-tu-ous-nes3,  s.     [Eng.  sumptuous; 
,    -n£ss.]    'i'he  quality  or  state  of  being  sump- 
tuous ;    expeusiveness,    costliness,    magniii- 
cence,  splenilonr. 

"I  will  not  fall  out  with  those  that  can  reconcile 
Sumptuowiness  Jind  charity."— Soy le. 


*  siimp'-tnre,  s.  [Lat.  sumptus =exppinM^ 
Bumptuousness,  magnificence. 

"  Her  traine  of  servanta,  and  collateral 
Surnplurf  of  liuuaus  " 

Chapman ;  Jlomer;  IJymn  to  ffermeL 

8^  (IX  *  Bonne,  *  sunne,  s.  [A.S.  aimne 
(fein.) ;  cogn.  with  Dut.  zon  (fem.) ;  Icel 
sunna  (fem.);  Ger.  sonne  {fem.) ',  0.  H-  Gcr, 
sunna ;  Goth,  sunna  (masc),  sunno  (fem.); 
Icel.  s6l;  Lat.  so2  =  the  sun;  Sausc.  «iina  = 
sun,  son,] 

L  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  Literally: 

(1)  In  the  same  sense  as  II.  1. 

(2)  A  luminary  or  orb  which  constitutes 
the  centre  of  any  system  of  worlds :  as,  Tlie 
fixed  stars  are  suns  in  their  respective  systems. 

(3)  Popularly  applied  to  the  sunshine,  or  a 
place  where  the  sun  shines;  a  sunny  place; 
as,  To  stand  or  sit  in  the  sun. 

2.  Figuratively : 

(1)  Anything  splendid  or  luminnns;  tliat 
which  is  the  chief  source  of  light,  honour, 
prosperity,  or  the  like. 

"  The  sun  of  Rome  is  set." 

Shakesp.  :  Julius  Caesar,  y.  & 

•  (2)  A  revolution  of  the  earth  round  the 
Bun  ;  a  year. 

II.  Technically : 

1.  Astron. :  The  great  central  luminary  which 
gives  light  and  heat  to  our  eartli  and  the 
other  planets  of  the  solnr  system.  In  com- 
mon language,  the  planets  are  said  to  revolve 
around  the  sun  as  a  centre  ;  more  precisely, 
they  move  in  elliptic  orliits,  the  sun  occupying 
nearly  one  focus  of  each  elli)ise,  around  the 
common  centre  of  gravity  of  the  solar  system, 
which  falls  witliin  the  body  of  the  sun,  but 
not  always  at  its  centre.  The  mean  distance 
of  the  sun  fiom  the  eartli  was  long  alleged  to 
be  95,000,000  miles,  but  tliere  was  cnor  iji  the 
data  on  wliich  tlie  calculation  was  founih'd ; 
now  the  dislance  i.s  held  to  be  either  almnt 
92,700,000  miles  (Ball,  in  18S5),  or  02,tl65,0G0 
miles  (Norman  Lockyer^  in  1SS6).  Till  lately, 
it  was  thought  thnt  the  ptn-tion  of  the  sun 
visible  to  the  naked  eye  constituted  tlie  whole 
luminary  ;  now  it  is  believed  that  around  Ihut 
central  sphere  or  spheroid,  technically,  r-alleU 
the  photosphere,  there  are  three,  if  not  four, 
concentric  envelopes:  the  chromosiilif-re,  the 
inner  corona,  the  upper  atmospht'ie,  .^^ld,  per- 
haps, an  outer  corona.  The  axis  of  tlie  sun  is 
inclined  about  7'  to  the  elliptic.  The  pnysage 
of  spots  acroBs  the  sun's  disk  proves  that 
it  rotates  on  that  axis  from  west  to  east  in  25 
days  5  hours.  From  June  3  to  Dec.  5  Ili« 
north  pole,  and  for  the  next  six  months  the 
south  pole,  of  the  sun  is  gradually  moving 
eartiiwanl. 

The  axis  of  the  photosphere  is  865,000  miles 
in  length  ;  its  hulk  is  more  than  a  million  tiines 
tlnit  of  the  earth,  but  its  density  is  oiily  about 
a  quarter  that  of  the  earth.  With  aspecilic 
gravity  so  low,  the  photosphere  cannot  be 
solid.  It  may,  perhaps,  he  liquid  at  the  centre, 
but  the  outer  parts  must  l>c  gaseous.  It  has  not 
yet  been  found  pos>ihle  to  produce  nrtilicially 
on  the  earth  a  heat  so  intense  hr  that  of  the 
photosphere.  The  coolest  part  of  its  atmo- 
sphere must  be  outside,  and  the  hypothetiis 
that  the  sun  might  be  :in  hihahited  world,  with 
a  heated  and  luminous  atniosphcre,  has  been 
abandoned.  Under  the  lelescope,  tlie  sniface 
of  the  photoKphere  seems  covered  with  a  net- 
work of  polygonal  and  other  figures.  Among 
them  are  pores  and  dniues  :  the  former,  whit-h 
are  dark  mai-kings,  aie  the  seat  of  downrnshcs 
of.  vapour;  the  laller,  or  brighter  portions, 
probably  consist  of  luininou.s  clouds.  Some- 
times the  domes  are  heapeil  together  and  ar- 
ranged in  ditfereiit  directions,  constituting 
what  are  called  faculse.  TlieSe  are  often  Ihou- 
sands  of  miles  long,  and  niny  lust  for  days,  or 
even  weeks.  Spots  also  often  appiar  upon 
the  sun's  disk.  Faculas  follow  iiud  do  nut  pre- 
cede spots.  'J  he  clirtnuosphere  is  a  concentric 
envelope  immediately  exteruiil  to  the  photo- 
sphere. It  is  of  a  majihilicent  scarlet  colour, 
and  from  5,000  to  J0,000  miles  thick.  Some 
parts  aie  billowy  and  others  spike-hke  in  ap- 
pearance. It  is  a  sea  of  liydroiren  with  soma 
unknown  element.  Sonieliuies  otlier  vapours 
surge  up  in  it,  itroducin;;  injections  which  again 
tend  to  devflop  into  jironiincnces.  The  Intter 
areoftwo  kinds,  vioU'ntiind quiet  prominences. 
Some  of  the  former  are  40,000  miles  high  ;  they 
resemble  trees  or  "  log-sports,"  appearances 
like  waterspouts,  but  oceurrmg  in  fog.  'I'he 
niostvioleiit  prominences  aie  sometimes  called 


boil,  hoT^t  po^t,  jowl;  cat,  ^ell,  cborus,  ^hin,  bengh;  go,  gem;  tMn,  this;  sin,  as;  expect,  Xcnophou,  exist.   -mS- 
-G^on.  -tian  —  t^Iiaii*  ;  -tion,  -siou  =  shuu ;  -t jon,  -giou  =  zhiin.    -clous,  -tious,  -sious  =  shus.    -ble,  -die,  &.c  =  bel,  dgl. 
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metallic  prominences,  and  mount  up  at  tha 
rate  of  250  miles  a  second.  The  sun  spots, 
tlie  facnlie.  find  tlie  metallic  proniiiieuces  are 
at  «  maxiinuni  at  the  same  time.  [Sitn-spot.1 
Immediately  surrounding  the  chromosphere 
la  the  inner  citrona.  Its  outer  part  is  about 
100,000  miles  from  the  surface  of  tlie  phuto- 
sphere.  Like  the  chromosphere,  it  is  seen  only 
in  eclipses.  It  is  constituted  liy  certain  red 
flnmes,  prominences,  or  protuberances,  whii-h 
pass  through  the  chromosphere  from  the 
photosphere.  The  inner  corona  Is  composed 
mainiy  of  hydrogen. 

The  next  envelope  is  the  outer  atmosphere, 
from  half  a  million  to  a  million  of  inileii  high, 
with  its  outer  margin  cniistituting an  irregular 
outline  full  of  strange  and  varying  forms. 

The  external  envelope,  the  existence  of 
which  is  yet  uncertain,  is  the  outer  corona. 

Kirehhoff  considered  that  the  follnwing  ele- 
ments were  present  in  the  sun  :  sodium,  iron, 
calcium,  nnignesium,  nickel,  barium,  copper, 
and  zinc.  Angstrom  iiiidThalen  found  sodium, 
iron,  calcium,  magnesium,  i\vn\  nickel,  but 
failed  to  detect  the  rest.  In  tlieir  place  they 
met  with  cliromium,  cobalt,  hydr<)gen,  man- 
ganese, and  titanium.  The  intense  heiit  not 
only  vai'omizes  them,  but  drives  them  into 
forms  spectroscopically  dillerent  from  any 
known  to  exist  in  the  earth. 

Tlie  sun's  heat  raises  vapour  from  the  earth, 
ultimately  producing  rain,  supplying  a  neces- 
sary element  for  the  growth  of  plants  and  the 
Bustenauce  of  animals.  Stored  up  in  coal,  it 
supplies  us  with  fuel  and  gives  us  steam  as  a 
creator  of  energy,  while  the  sun's  light  simi- 
larly stored  furnishes  the  gas  which  illumines 
houses  and  cities. 

Though  the  sun  may  obtain  as  fuel  a  few 
meteors,  it  would  expire  if  it  had  nothing 
else  to  burn.  But  the  enormous  lailiation 
from  its  disc  into  space  is  partly,  if  not  en- 
tirely, counteracted  by  fresh  heat  generated  by 
the  contraction  of  its  vnlume.  Henre,  on  the 
hypothesis  nowgenerally  accepted,  the  sun  was 
at  one  tinie  an  enormous  mass  of  incandescent 
vapour,  which,  becoming  more  condensed  as 
ages  roll  on  [Nebular-hypothesis],  is  slowly 
diminishing  in  size,  and  will  at  length  cease 
to  give  forth  liglitaud  heat.  Some  authorities 
think  this  will  not  (;ome  to  pass  for  ten  mil- 
lions of  years,  but  Sir  Wm.  Thom-^oti  considera 
"that  it  would  be  rash  to  rt-ckon  on  more 
than  live  to  six  milliun  years  of  sunlight  for 
the  future." 

2;  PyTotechny:  A  kind  of  Hrework.  A  strong 
paper  case  is  tilled  with  a  composition  which 
does  not  burn  so  fast  as  rocket-composition, 
driven  soUil.  Nuuiliets  of  these  are  attached, 
at  short  intei'vals,  to  wonilen  frames,  usually 
circular.  The  suns  emit  a  steady  and  bril- 
liant stream  of  light,  and  are  calleil  stationary 
or  revolvim:  according  to  the  nature  of  the 
frame  on  which  they  are  tixed. 

%  (1)  To  have  the  snn  in  one's  eyes:  To  be 
Intoxicated. 

"  He  furthermore  took  ocouion  te  n|>o1oglze  for  uny 
negligence  tlint  might  )>e  iwrneftible  iii  bii  dieav  ou 
the  u:rouiid  tliat  last  night  ha  l>ad  had  '  the  sun  very 
itroiig  In  hia  eyes:'  by  hIiIcii  ex|ire8siun  he  wha  nii(ler< 
■tood  tu  cutivey  to  hia  hi^nrera.  ia  the  luoat  delicnte 
mHiiiier  iMiasible,  the  infuriiiKtloii  tliat  be  had  l>een 
extrejiiuly  dmutc."— Oicfcai'J .'  Old  Curiotitff  Shop,  ch.  iL 

(2)  Under  the  su7i :  In  the  world  ;  on  earth. 

"There  la  no  new  thing  under  tli^  gun,"— Eccle*.  L  4. 

%  Sun,  is  very  Inrgf-ly  used  in  composition, 
tlie  meanings  of  the  compounds  being  in  most 
instances  sufficiently  obvious :  as,  sun-lit, 
sun-scorched,  &c. 

Bun-and-planet  wheels,  s.  pi.     An 

Ingenious  contrivance  invented  by  Watt  as  a 
substitute  for  the  crank  in  converting  the 
reciprocating  mo- 
tion of  the  beam 
into  a  rotatory 
motion.  The  cen- 
tral gear  (a)  in 
called  the  sun- 
gear,  and  the 
outer  one  (6)  the 
planet -gear.  In 
the  form  shown 
in  the  illustra- 
tion, the  revolu- 
tion of  the  planet- 
wheel  rotates  the 
aun-  wheel,  toge- 
ther with  its  shaft 
and  the  fly-wheel.  For  this  purpose  the 
planet-wheel  (h)  is  fast  to  the  pitman  (c),  and 
its  axis  is  causpJ  to  revolve  around  ths  wheel 
without  the  rotn-ition  of  ine  pianct-wneei  ou 
its  own  axis.    [Plankt-whfel.I 


SUN- AND- PL  A  NET  WHEELS. 


sun-animalcnle,  s. 

Zool. :  Actinophrys  sol.    (Actinophbts.] 

"ItcouBiata  of  a  sumll  bit  of  globulnr  protoplaam, 
with  apiiies  radiating  in  every  dlructiun  from  its  mir- 
fnce  ;  and  wlieu  seen  in  i>erfeut  condition  for  ttie  tlrat 
time  under  the  micruscoiia  with  pruper  iliuuitnAtiou 
it  eeeiiLt  to  eliine  lilte  '  the  suu  in  ita  brightness.' 
Uence  the  original  ubservera  gave  it  the  name  of  the 
Sun-anunalctile,  Indeed,  any  old  ordinary  picture  of 
the  sun  would  ■'o  very  well  for  Actinophrys,  as  con- 
veying a  general  idea  of  ita  foriu." — John  Badoocki 
Vignettes  from  InvisiOle  Life,  p.  I(H. 

Bun-bear,  s. 

Zool. :  A  popular  name  for  two  Bears : 

1.  Ursus  tihetanus,  from  Nepaul,  Assam, 
Eastern  Siberia,  and  China.  It  is  about  five 
feet  long,  of  slender  make,  with  close  black 
fur.  The  chin  is  white,  and  there  is  a  broad 
Y-shaped  mark  on  the  chest. 

2.  [Malayan-bear.] 

•  sun-beat,  *  snn-bcaten,  a.  Shone 
on  fiercely  by  the  suu. 

"  And  weAries  fruitful  Nllna  to  convey 
Hia  auii-beat  waters  by  bo  long  a  way." 

Dry(Un  :  JuveruU,  X  ZST. 

8un-beetle,  s. 

Entom. :  (See  extract). 

"The  metallic  species  of  Amara  and  Poectlus  are 
termed  Suu-bfutlcs.  from  their  habit  of  running  aliout 
foot-paths  duiiiig  hut  siiu&liluy  weather."— (KenEwooii; 
Class,  of  hisecis,  L  85. 

sun-bird,  s. 

1.  Anthrop. :  An  unidentified  bird,  mentioned 
by  Rochefort  (lies  Antilles,  bk.  ii.,  ch.  viii.). 

"  When  ftt  midday  the  sunlight  poured  down  uiion 
the  altar  through  the  hole  or  shaft  pierced  fur  thia 
purpose  iu  the  rocky  vault  of  the  cave,  through  which 
the  sun-Hriis,  the  Tuuatzuli,  wertilet  fly  up  sunward  aa 
messengers."— y^tor;  Prim.  Cult.  (ed.  187U),  ii.  2a9. 

2.  Ornith.  :  A  popular  name  for  any  of  the 
Nectariniiilee  (q.v.),  divided  by  Cajit.  G.  E. 
Shelley  {Monograph  of  the  tiuti-birds),  into  two 
sub-families,  Nectariinaj  and  Promeropins,  the 
former  containing  tlie  Sun-birds  proper,  and 
the  latter  the  Long-tailed  Sun-birds.  They 
are  found  over  the  whole  of  Africa,  ranging 
through  Palestine  to  India,  thence  through 
the  Iii'lianand  Malji.\an  Islands  to  Nortliern 
Australia,  where  a  single  species  ijihabits 
Cape  York  peninsula  and  Northern  Queens- 
laud.  Tliey  are  small  birds,  in  nearly  every 
case  of  brilliant  and  metallic  plumage,  with  a 
striking  external  resemblance  to  Humming- 
birds, with  which  they  are  not  infrequently 
confounded,  but  difiering  from  tliem  in  tiie 
structure  of  the  feet  and  tongue,  the  shape  of 
the  sternum,  and  other  important  chaiacter- 
istics.  They  feed  chiefly  on  msects,  small  ber- 
ries, and  fruit,  and  sip  the  juices  of  tlowers, 
ami  from  tliis  habit  the  name  of  the  type- 
genus  (Nectarinia)  is  derived.  The  majority 
of  the  Sun-birds  build  neste  of  an  oval  form, 
suspended  from  the  bra  uch  of  a  tree  at  a  con- 
siderable height  from  the  gioiiml,  so  as  to  be 
out  of  the  reach  of  serpents  and  lizards. 

8nn-bittem,  s. 

Ornith. :  Eurypya  helias,  from  the  northern 
parts  of  South  America.  It  it  about  sixteen 
inches  long;  body  sniult  and  thin,  neck  long 
and  slender,  head  like  that  of  a  heron,  with  a 
long,  powerful  beak  compressed  at  the  sides 
and  slightly  arched  at  the  culmeii  ;  the  plum- 
age is  minutely  X'ariegated  with  bars  and 
spots  of  many  colours.  It  is  often  mad©  a 
pet  by  the  Brazilians,  who  call  it  Pavao  (  = 
Peacock),  whence  it  is  sometimes  called  the 
Peacock  Heron. 

8un-blink,  s,  A  flash  or  glimpse  of  sun- 
shine.   (Scotch.) 

sun-bonnet,  s.  A  larly's  bonnet  having 
a  sliade  as  a  protection  against  the  sun. 

•  BUn-bov,  s.  An  iris  formed  by  the  re- 
fraction of  light  on  the  spray  of  cataracts  or 
of  any  rising  vapour. 

"  The  circling  Bun-6ow»  did  upbear 
Ita  faU  down  the  hoar  precipice  of  ajiray." 

Siielleif:   Witchof  AtUi$,i.m. 

snn-brlgbt,  a.  Bright  as  the  sun;  re- 
sembling the  sun  in  brightness;  bright  with 
the  sun ;  sunny. 

"  Upou  the  landscape  nf  the  nm-briglU  vale, 
Seen,  frum  the  ^hndy  rnoiii  iu  which  we  Bate." 

Wordsworih :  Excursion,  bit.  viiL 

sun-bum,  v.t.  To  discolour  or  scorch 
by  the  sun  ;  to  tan,  to  freckle. 

sun-bum,  sun-burning,  s. 

1.  Ord.  Lanq. :  The  discoloration  produced 
on  the  skin  by  the  rays  of  the  sun. 

"  The  heat  of  the  sun  may  darken  the  colour  of  the 
•kin  which  we  call  sun-burning."— Boyle. 

2.  Veg.  Pathol. :  [Heliosis].  | 


sun-burner,  «.  A  large  reflecting  cluster 
of  burners  placed  beneath  an  opening  in  the 
ceiling,  fur  lighting  and  ventilating  a  public 
building. 

sun-chlef,  s. 

Anthrop.:  In  solar  hierarchies  a  chief  or 
ruler  who  was  at  the  same  time  priest  of  the 
Sun  or  the  Sun-god,  with  wltoui  he  claimed 
relationship. 

"  Every  morning  the  great  8un-cMef  stood  at  tin 

house-door  facing  the  east,  shouted  and  prostrated 
hiaiaelf  thrice,  and  smoked  flrst  towards  the  sun,  and 
then  towards  the  other  three  quarters." — Tylor:  Print, 
CuU.  (ed.  IBlsi,  ii.  298. 

*  sun-clad,  u.    Clothed  in  sunshine  at 

radiance. 

"  And  woods  were  brightened,  and  soft  galea 
Went  forth  to  kiss  the  sun-dud  vales. 

Longfellow  :  Sunrise  on  the  Jlilll^ 

sun-crack,  s. 

Geol.  (PI.):  Cracks  left  upon  rncks  at  the 
time  when  they  were  being  consolidated. 

"  The  sun-erncks  .  .  .  divide  the  surface  into  areola 
of  various  sizes  and  shajies,  and  when,  as  is  moat 
coniinun,  the  superKcial  layer  of  mud  is  darker  thtta 
the  htone,  show  theiiiselves  well  in  relief  hyex]jO!>nig 
iho  lower  stratum."— Qufir.  Jour.  Oeol.  A'oc.,  xii,  202. 

*  sun  -  dazzling,  u.  Shining  like  the 
sun;  bright,  brilliant. 

"Your  eyes  smi-daziling  coniBcancy  will  exile  nil 
thecloudie  vapour  of  hearc-tiiriueutiiigmehtucholy,"— • 
J.  Taylor:  Worket  (IKJOl,  p.  111. 

sun-dew,  s.  [For  reason  of  name,  see 
extiact.  Prior  and  Britain  &  Holland  derive 
it  fj-om  A.S.  and  Fris.  sin  =.  ever,  and  £ng 
dew.] 

Botany : 

1.  The  genus  Drosera  (q.v.),  of  wliich  about 
100  species  are,  known  ;  often  applied  8[iecif. 
to  D.  rotiuuVi folia,  the  C(mimon  Sun-dew,  a 
very  remarkable  insectivorous  plant.  Darwin's 
experiments  seem  to  show  that  the  insects 
captured  and  absorbed  by  the  species  supp^ 
them  with  the  ni- 
trogenous inatler 
that  the  soil  in 
which  they  grow 
is  too  poor  to  fnr- 
nish.  He  thus 
summarizes  (In- 
sect. Plants^  p.  18) 
the  manner  in 
which  these  plants 
are  nourished:  "A 
]>lant  of  Drosera, 
with  the  edges  of 
its  leaves  ciiiled 
inwards,  so  as  to 
foim  n  temporary 

stomach,  with  the         ^eaf  of  sun-dew, 
glands    of   the  „,,     ,    ,    ,    .        .,    _,  u* 

(-Inuclv      Miri^/.t^rl    ^It''  f'B  tentacles  on  the  right 
Closelj       inne(,lca         ^-^^^  inflected  over  a  bit  of 
tentacles  pouring        meat  placed  ou  the  disc, 
forth    their   acid 

secretion,  which  dissolves  animal  matter  after- 
wards to  l>e  absorbed,  may  be  said  to  feed 
like  an  animal.  But,  diflerently  from  an  ani- 
mal, it  drinks  by  means  of  its  roots;  and  it 
nmst  drink  largely,  so  as  to  retain  many  drops 
of  viscid  fluid  round  the  glands,  sninetimea 
as  many  as  2(30,  exposed  during  the  whole  day 
to  a  glaring  sun." 

"  The  tentacles  on  one  side  are  inflected  over  a  Mt 
of  meat  phiced  on  the  (IIbc,  the  iflands  are  each  sur- 
rounded  by  large  drops  of  extremely  viscid  secretion, 
which,  glittering  in  the  sun,  have  given  rise  to  ths 
plaut'a  poetical  name  of  sun.dev>."—i)arwlu  :  Insect' 
tvoruus  Plants,  p.  4. 

2.  (PL):  The  Droseraceae  (q.v.).  (lAndUy.) 
sun-dial.  ».    [Dial.] 

sun-dog,  3. 

Meteor. ;  A  luminous  spot  sometimes  visible 
a  few  degrees  from  the  sun.    It  is  believed  to 
be  formed  by  the  intersection  of  two  or  luoie 
halos. 
sun-dried,  u.    Dried  iu  the  sun. 
sun-drops, «.  pi. 

Bot. :  (Enothera  fruticosa  and  (E.  riparUu 
sun-fern,  s. 

Bot. :  Polypodium  Phlegopteris. 
sun-festival,  s. 

Com.pnr.  Relig. :  A  festival  in  honour  of  the 
Sun,  or  of  the  Sun-god  (q.v.). 

"Thenncientrltes  of  solar-worship  are  represented 
In  modern  Cliristeudom  .  .  .  iu  the  continuance  oi 
the  great  tun-festlvals  countenanced  by  or  Inoot^ 
P<prHtea  in  Chriatiauity."— T^tor .-  Prim.  Cult  (ed. 
1873),  il.  296.  297. 

sun-fever,  s. 

PcUhol. :  A  fever  produced  by  the  heat  of 


f&te,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  p6t, 
or.  wore,  w^l^  worls.  who,  son;  mutet,  cub,  cure,  ijuite,  cur,  rule,  ffiU:  try,  Sihrian.    ce.  oe  =  e;  ey  =  a;  au  =  kw. 
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BUN-FISH. 


the  tropical  sun.  It  is  a  severe  form  of  the 
cuiiitnuii  coutiuaed  fevers  of  teiupemte  cli- 
mates. 

sun-fish,  Jh 

Ichthyology : 

1.  Lampris  hina,  called  also  Opah,  and 
Kingfish  (q.v.). 

2.  Any  individual  of  the  KeneraCentrarchns, 
Bryttus,  and  Pomutis,  from  the  fresh  waters 
of  tlie  Uuitetl  States.  They  are  small  tisties, 
about  six  inche:3  long)  ^^nd  are  not  used  fur 
food. 

3.  Any  inclitidual  of  the  genus  Orthngo- 
riscua  (q.v.).  The  Common  or  Broad  Sun- 
fish  (Orthagorisciis  mola),  thou<;h  a  native  of 
warnier  seas,  is  often  t^Uen  in  tlie  summer 
muutlis  io  the  Atlantic  waters,  auil  is  usually 
captured  when  tloatins  on  the  surface,  as  if 
baskin<jin  the  sun.  When  hiid  hold  of  tliey 
are  said  to  utter  sounds  like  the  gruuting  of 
a  hog.  Tlie 
stomach 
has  been 
known  to 
contain 
cornllines. 
barnai;les, 
end  sea- 
weed, 
though 
usually 
c  o  t  ii  i  n  g 
but  mucus 
is  found  in 
it.  Conch 
mentions 

that  the  flesh  Is  good  eating,  and  resembles 
crab  in  flavor,  but  it  is  never  Bent  tu  market. 
The  largest  captured  specimen  on  jeuorU  mea- 
sured about  eiyht  feet  long,  and  ratlier  moie 
in  depth  from  the  dorsal  to  tlie  ventral  fins. 
The  Oblong  Snn-tish,  called  also  Oblnng 
Tetratlon  and  Trnmiated  Sun-fish,  has  the 
height  of  the  boily  less  than  one-half  its  tofcil 
lengih.  A  specimen  taken  at  Plynnrnth  in 
1734  weighed  500  lbs.,  but  it  is  not;  often  met 
with  of  so  large  a  size.  It  feeds  on  worms, 
crabs,  and  other  marine  animals,  and  does  not 
float  on  the  surface  like  the  Coniinon  Sun-fish. 

"  The  name  sun-fixh  is  variously  regnrded  as  derived 
froui  the  form  of  tlie  fiali,  .iiid  fmni  its  linl>it  of  fluat- 
iiig  at  the  surfnce  of  the  w»ttir.  iii  flue  wenLher,  tia  if  to 
eiijuy  the  suaahiiie." — Cliambert'  Encyc,  Ix.  213. 

sun-genit  s. 

Ornith. :  A  popnlarname  for  any  indivirlnal 
of  tlie  genus  Heliactir.  They  ate  among  the 
most  elegant  of  tlie  Humming-birds,  and  have 
A  brilliant   metallic  double    crest  and   hmg 

fradnated  tail.      There   is   but  one  species, 
leliactm  eomuta,  from  Brazil. 

sun-glimpse,  5.    A  glimpse  of  the  sun ; 
a  momentary  burst  of  sunsliine. 
"  When  lovers  meet  in  adverse  hour, 
'Tis  like  a  stin-glimpte  throii^li  a  shower," 

Svott :  Itokeby,  Iv.  It. 

sun-god,  8. 

Comparative  Religion : 

1.  The  sun  considered  as  one  of  the  great 
deities,  as  representative  of  the  greatest  deity, 
or  as  the  greatest  deity 

2.  An  embodiment,  in  whole  or  in  part,  of 
Bolar  characteristics  i-i-garded  as  a  deity  ;  e.g., 
the  Assyrian  Bel,  the  Tyrian  Banl,  the  Persian 
Mithras,  the  Egyptian  Ra,  and  the  Greek 
Ph  rebus. 

"The  modem  stndoiit  who  shall  undertake  todls- 
critiiiiiate  among  the  omi^otLt  of  EuruiKnu  lands 
to  separate  the  solai-  and  iiuii-solar  eleoieiita  of  the 
Greek  A[>ollo  and  Uerakles,  or  the  Sulavmiic  Peruu 
and  SwHDoult.  has  a  task  before  him  compliuabe  with 
that  all  but  lioi>elesH  ditflculty  which  besets  the  8tud;r 
of  myth  tlie  moinenttliat  the  clue  of  diieut  compari- 
son with  nature  falU  away." — Tglor:  ^Hut,  CtUt.  (eU, 
1S7^),  ii.  2^4. 

sun-light.  & 

1,  [Sunlight.] 

2.  The  same  as  Sun-burner  d-v.) 
sun-myth,  s. 

Anthrop. :  A  solar  myth  (q.v.). 

"The  author  would  now  rather  say  more  cautiously 
not  tijat  Quetzalcoh uatl  is  the  Sun  personiHed,  bub 
that  hie  stury  contains  epiiiudesseeiniugly  dmwn  from 
tun-myth."— Tfflor :  Early  JIM.  JUanidiui  (ed.  1878), 
p.  163.    (Note.» 

Sun  of  Righteousness,  s. 

Script. :  Christ,  as tliesourceoflight, energy, 
and  comfort  to  his  disciples.    (Mai.  iv.  2.) 

sun-opal*  a.  The  same  as  Fire-opal 
<q.v.). 

8un-pata«  «.    [Hehicrania.] 


sun-pan,  s.  A  pan  or  tank  in  which  clay 
■was  formerly  left  to  lie  until  tit  to  use  in 
making  pottery. 

sun-picture,  s,  A  name  applicable  to 
all  kinds  of  [tictures  produced  by  the  action 
of  light  upon  sensitized  suifaces ;  a  photo- 
graph, or  lieliograph. 

sun -plane,  5. 

Cooper.:  A  tool  liU3  a  jack-plane,  but  of  a 
circular  plan,  used  for  levellingdown  the  ends 
of  the  staves  of  a  cask  or  bariel. 

Bun-rites,  s.  pi. 

Cnmpar.  Rdig. :  Rites  in  honour  of  the  sun 
or  of  the  sun-god  (q.v,). 

"As  fur  modern  memory  of  the  Bun-rites  of  mid- 
winter, Europe  i-eL-ognizes  Christmas  as  a  primitive 
Bolur  festival  l>y  bonfires,  which  our  'yule-log,'  the 
'Souche  de  NoQl.*  still  keeps  in  mind;  wlule  the 
adaptation  of  ancient  uolar  thoui^lib  to  Cliristiau 
allegory  is  as  pl.iin  a>i  ever  in  the  CiirJstiiiii  servioe 
chant.  "Sol  uovua  oritur.' "—rWor ;  i'rim.  Cult.  (ed. 
1873),  il.  2iia. 

sun-rose.  s. 

Bot. :  The  genus  Heliantbemum ;  spec.  H. 
milgare, 
sun-setting,  «.    Sunset. 

sun-shade,  s.  Something  nsed  as  a  shade 
or  pi'otectiou  against  the  laysof  tlicsuu  ;  as — 

(1)  A  parasol  or  small  umbrella. 

(2)  An  awning  or  canopy  projecting  over  a 
ehop-window,  &c. 

*  (3)  A  small  framework  covered  with  silk, 
&c.,  in  front  of  a  lady's  bonnet. 

*  sun-smitten,  t*.  Smitten  or  lighted  by 
the  lays  of  the  snii. 

" Sun-amitten  Alpa"  Tenni/son:  Daitg,  62. 

sun-spot.  s. 

Aslrojt.  (PI.) :  Certain  dark  spots  seen  by 
the  aid  of  a  telescope  ou  the  surface  of  the 
sun's  phiitosphere.  In  a  normal  .spot  there  is 
an  exterior  shade  called  the  penumbiii,  an 
inner  darker  one  called  the  utnhni,  ami  very 
often  one  deeper  stiii  in  the  centre  called  the 
nncleus.  In  some  there  are  many  uuibra:  for 
one  penumbia.  The  diimes  seen  on  the  sur- 
face or'  the  penumbra  are  drawn  into  elongate 
sliai'es,  henee  the  expression,  "the  thatcli  of 
the  penumb)-a."  Tlis  spots  are  believed  to  be 
caviLies,  down  which  hydrnj^en  is  rushing  at 
the  rate  of  thirty  or  forty  miles  a  second. 
Large  spots  coinnience  as  little  dots,  often  in 
groups,  and  grow  vtiy  rapidly.  They  are  of 
two  kinds,  one  more  violent  than  the  other. 
The  tirst  may  be  1-10,000  miles  long,  and  are 
])rnduced  by  the  des<'ent  of  solid  particles  into 
the  internal  heated  I'egion  of  the  photosphere. 
The  second  are  shallow  ilepressions  filled 
with  the  cooler  vapours  brought  from  the 
upper  region  of  the  solar  atmosphere.  Some- 
times spots  last  for  days,  months,  or  weeks ; 
sometimes  they  disappear  on  one  pai't  of  the 
sun's  disk  and  appear  on  anolher.  They  are 
rare  at  the  sun's  equator.  Their  ap|iropriate 
regions  are  two  zones,  one  between  10^  and 
80°  north,  the  other  between  10°  and  30^ 
south  ;  they  are  rarely  seen  higher  than  40^ 
The  spots  in  different  latitudes  move  at  dif- 
ferent rates,  the  avei3.ge  time  they  take  to 
travel  all  round  the  luminary  is  about  twenty- 
six  days.  'J'he  number  of  sun-spots  varies 
greatly  from  time  to  time;  but  observations 
for  the  last  three  cnttn-ies  show  tliat  a  maxi- 
mum of  numbers  and  intensity  recurs,  on  an 
Average,  every  eleven  years,  and  is  attended 
hy  magnetic  disturbances  on  the  earth. 

sun-spurge,  s. 

Bot: .  Euphorbia  helioscopia.  It  has  an 
unilipl  of  tive  piincipal  branches,  five-cleft 
and  three-cleft,  and  is  abundant  in  Biittin  on 
waste  and  cultivated  ground,  flowering  from 
July  to  October.  The  acrid  milky  juice  is 
used  to  destroy  warts. 

sun-Star,  s. 

ZnoJ. :  Solaster  pnpposa,  a  Star-fish  inhabit- 
ing the  British  seas. 

*suil  -stricken,  a.  Stricken  by  the  sun  ; 
affected  with  sun-stroke. 

sun-temple,  s.  A  temple  dedicated  to 
the  sun  or  the  sun-god  (q.v,). 

"  The  sun-t-m/jltt-f Among  the  Natchez]  wna  a  circular 
hut.  some  thirty  feet  across  and  dome-roofed  ;  here  in 
the  inidat  was  kept  the  everlasting  flre,  here  jirayer 
was  offered  thrice  daily,  and  here  were  kept  images 
and  fetishes  and  the  bones  of  dead  cliieiaJ''—Tj/lor  : 
Prim.  Cult.  (ed.  187»),  ii.  288. 

sun-worship,  5. 

Compar.  Relig.  :  A  form  of  Nature-worship, 


widely,  though  by  no  means  universally,  dif- 
fused at  the  pi'csent  day  among  i-aces  of  low 
cultuie.  The  sun  would  naturally  be  chnsea 
as  a  god  by  agrioultural  and  jiastoral  peoples, 
whilst  to  nices  living  by  the  chase  the  snmnier 
heat  would  notbeso  advantageous.  D'Oibigny 
(L'Homme  Aviericain,  i,  242)  suggests  tliat  the 
sun  has  been  worship\ied  only  by  races  living 
in  temperate  climates,  where  its  heat  is  cheer- 
ing and  vivifying,  and  that  this  cultns  ia 
practically  miknown  within  the  tropics,  where 
the  solar  heat  is  oppressive.  If  not  entiiely 
true,  this  theory  cimtains  considerable  truih. 
Herodotus  (i.  216,  iv.  2S4),  describes  the 
Atlanles,  who  dwelt  in  the  interior  of  Africa, 
as  cursing  the  sun  for  afflicting  them  with  his 
butning  heat,  and  Sir  Samuel  Balver  (Albert 
Nyaiizii,  i.  144)  says  that  in  Central  Afiica 
'*the  sun  is  regarded  as  the  common  enemy." 
Traces  of  sun-worship  appear  in  the  earliest 
records  of  the  human  race.  They  are  present 
in  the  old  theology  of  Egypt ;  "  Ra,  who  tra- 
verses the  upper  and  lower  regions  of  the  uni- 
verse in  his  hoat,  is  the  Sun  himself  in  plain 
cosmic  personality."  (Tylor.)  Putting  aside 
the  later  sun-gods  of  Greece  and  Rome,  horses 
were  sacriliced  on  Mount  Taygctus  to  that 
Helios  to  whom  Sticrates  did  not  think  It 
wrong  to  pray  (PkU.,  Sympos.  xxxvi.) ;  and 
Cicero  (de  Nat.  Deor.,  iii.  21)  exclaims  at  the 
number  of  Suns  set  forth  by  Roman  theo- 
logians. The  worship  of  Mitlira  spread  Irtira 
the  East  into  the  Roniaii  Einjure,  and  that 
Vedic  divinity  was  at  last  identilied  with  the 
Sun.  In  the  Old  Testament  there  are  solemn 
denunciations  of  snn-worship  (Deut.  iv.  19, 
xvii.  3;  Jer.  xliii.  13;  Ezek.  viii.  16-18);  for 
the  Israelites  weie  surrounded  by  sun-wor- 
sliipiwrs,  and  it  is  clear  from  2  Kings  xxiii. 
5,  19,  that  the  rulers  of  Judah  had  adopted 
the  cidt.  Modern  Hindnism  is  full  of  aun- 
worship,  and  it  exists  as  a  distinct  cnltus 
among  the  Kol  tribes,  the  Khonds,  and  the 
Tatars.  It  is  still  widely  spread  among  the 
native  races  of  Cenlral  America,  and  pntbably 
found  its  highfst  form  of  development  in 
Pern,  where  the  Sun  was  held  to  be  at  once 
the  ancestor  anil  founder  of  the  dynasfy  of 
Iiicas,  who  reigned  as  his  repiesentative,  and 
made  sun-worship  the  great  state-religion. 

sun- worshipper,  .^  One  who  worships 
the  sun  or  the  sun-god  (q.v.), 

"  In  Aiiil  netvc  Aruteuian aectnf  siin-vtorgTiipperx hK79 
lasted  uu  into  modern  tinit.M  under  the  iiruiessioii  of 
JacoljJte  CbristiaUB."— 3'//(or.-  Fnm,  Call.  (ed.  1873), 
Ii.  296. 

sun-worsTiipping,  u.  Adoring  the  sun 
or  the  sun-god  (q.v.). 

"  The  feelings  with  which  the  aun-worihipping 
Afassnget^e  uf  Tiirtary  must  have  sacrlHced  their 
lior.tex  to  the  deity  who  freed  them  from  tlie  miscrie* 
of  winter."— 7'i/;or ;  Prim.  Cult.  (ed.  lB7a),  iL  2fi& 

sun-year,  ».    A  solar  year. 

sun  (2),  s.    [Sunn.) 

sun-plant,  s.    [Sunn.] 

siin  *  sunne,  v.t  [Sun  (l),  s.]  To  expose  to 
the  rays  of  the  sun  ;  to  warm  or  dry  iu  tlia 
sun  ;  to  insolate.    (Generally  reflective.) 

"  What  aim' at  thou  at  f  delicious  fare : 
And  theu  tu  sun  tliyaeU  In  open  air.'' 

Dryden  :  FeratlU^ 

sun'-beam,  s.    [A.S.  sunnehcdm.] 
L  Ord.  Lang. :  A  ray  of  the  sun. 

"The  Roman  eagle,  wing'd 
From  the  spunky  south  to  this  iiart  of  the  wn^ 
Voiiish'd  iu  Uio  tunbeamx.' 

Hhafcesp. :  CymbeHnt,  \v.  X 
2.  Ornith.:    Any  individual  of  the  Hum- 
ming-bird genus  Aglseactis,  with  four  spnciea 
from  Peru  and  Bolivia,  extending  from  Ecua- 
dor into  Colombia, 

sun'-t>urnt,  siin'-burned,  i*.  [Eng.  sun 
(1),  s.,  and  bzirtiL] 

1.  Discoloured  by  the  rays  of  the  sun; 
tanned,  freckled,  swurtliy. 

"  He  was  a  man  aa  dusky  aa  a  Spaniard. 
Sunburnt  with  travel.  Byron  :  iirppo,  nxvL 

2.  Scorched  by  the  sun :  as,  a  sunburnt  soil, 

•  Sun'-burst,  «.     [Eng.  sun  (1),  and  hurst,  s.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  A  sudden  flash  of  sunlight. 

2.  Her,  £  Hist. :  A  flag,  having  a  sun  in 
Bplen4liiur  on  a  green  field.  Said  to  have  been 
the  flag  of  the  pagan  Ii'ish.  Allusions  to  it 
are  common  in  Irish  national  poetry, 

"  On  the  front  ranks  1>efore, 
Dathi  tlie  sunbaret  hore." 

Thomas  Daoia :  FaU  qf  Rinf  DatJii 

*  siin'-dart,  s,  [Eng.  sun  (l),  s.,  and  dart,  a.] 
A  ray  of  the  sun.    (Jifrs.  Hemans.) 


bSil,  bo^;  poilt,  jd^i;  oat,  fell,  chorus,  9liin»  benph;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a§;  expect,  Xenophon,  e:^ist.   ph=>=C 
-cian,  -tian  =  shan.   -tion,  -sion  =  shiin ;  -tion,  -^ion  -  zhun.   -cious,  -tious,  -sious  =  shus.    -ble,  -die,  &c  =  b^l,  dQ]» 
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sundawn— sanna 


•sttn'-daxni,  s.    [Eng.  sun  (1),  b.,  and  dawn.] 
Tbo  lifiht  of  tlie  rising  sun. 

"  Under  yoQ  hmka  uliere  gundnimi  feeds  the  atalkt 
Of  withered  ferus  with  guld." 

Itrownipg  '  Sordello,  bk.  U. 

Bun'  -  da^.    *  Son  -  day,    *  Sone  -  day, 

*  Son-en-day,  s.  &  o.  [A.S.  sunnan  dceg 
=  day  of  the  sun ;  Dut.  zondug ;  Dan.  soiidag; 
Got.  soniiUig.] 

A,  As  subst. :  The  first  day  of  the  week; 
the  Christian  Sabbath.    [Sabbath.] 

"  Ue  goes  on  Suvdai/  to  the  cliurch, 
Aud  uibt)  among  Ins  boj'B." 

LongfeUow:  Village  BlacksmWi. 

B.  As  adj.  :  Pertaining,  belonging,  or  re- 
lating to  the  Lord's-day  or  Christian  Sabbath, 

H  Mo}Uh  of  Sundays :  A  long  and  indefinite 
perio(L 

"  I  haven't  heard  more  fluent  or  pasaioiiftte  English 
this  vinritli  0/  Sundaifs" — C.  Kingsley :  Alton  Locke, 
ch.  xJLvii. 

Sunday-Closing,  s.  The  principle  or 
piactice  of  proliibiting  the  sale  of  intoxicating 
liquors  on  Sundays,  or  of  allowing  it  only 
during  certain  hours.  The  laws  on  this  subject 
differ  in  the  different  states,  Sunday  closing 
being  required  in  certain  states,  but  not  in 
otheie.  The  strictness  of  its  enforcemeut 
greatly  varies.  Sunday  closing  is  required  in 
Wales,  and  to  some  extent  in  Ireland.  Partial 
closing  is  eufoiced  in  England  and  Scotland. 

Sunday-letter,  «.  The  same  as  Domin- 
ica l-letteb  (q.v.). 

Sunday-saint,  s.  One  whose  conduct 
duiing  the  week  does  not  correspond  with  his 
prt)fessioiis  on  Sunday. 

Sunday-sclxool,  ». 

Church  Hist. :  A  Sunday-school  is  defined 
by  SchafT  (Cyclop.  Ret.  Knowl.,  iii.  2/261)  as 
"an  asyiuibly  of  persons  on  tlie  Lord's  Day 
for  the  stuily  of  the  Bible,  moral  and  religious 
instruction,  and  the  worsliip  of  tlie  true  God. 
It  is  a  method  of  training  the  young  and 
ignorant  in  the  duties  we  owe  to  God  and  to 
our  neighl'our."  Smiday-schools  may  be  said 
to  have  passed  through  three  distinct  phases: 

1.  Early  Christian  Catechetical  Schools,  for 
the  preparation  of  converts  for  church-mem- 
bership, and  the  instruction  of  the  young 
and  ignoi-aut  in  the  knowledge  of  God  and  of 
Salv;ition.  Tlie  scholai's  committed  passages 
of  Scripture  to  meiuovy,  and  their  books  com- 
prised parts  of  tlie  Bible  in  verse,  Jewish  an- 
tiquities, .sacred  poems,  and  dialogues.  SchafT 
reinaiks  that  "it  niigtit  be  an  interesting 
prolilem  for  a  modern  scholar  to  define  impor- 
tant featui'cs  of  the  present  system  not  to  be 
found  in  the  early  Bible  Sthools." 

2.  SdJiools  of  the  Itefomiatiun  Period :  Lxither 
founded  schools  for  catechetical  instruction 
in  1529,  and  this  custom  spread  wherever  the 
Refoimation  gained  a  foothold.  In  tlie  Roman 
Church  St  Charles  Borronieo,  Archbi.shop  of 
Milan,  about  151)0,  introduced  into  liis  diocese 
a  system  of  schools,  which  continues  tn  the 
present  day  ;  and  in  1609  the  Venerable  de 
la  Salle  opened  a  Sunday-school  (ecole  dovil- 
nicale)  at  St  Sulpice.  Sunday-schotfls  were 
opened  in  Scotland  about  1560  by  Knox  ;  at 
Bath,  in  1050,  by  Jo.seph  AUeine;  in  Rox- 
bury,  Mass.,  in  1674,  and  at  many  otliei-  places 
in  Great  Britain  and  America  between  that 
date  and  1778. 

3.  Modern  Sunday  Schools :  These  date  from 
17S0  or  1781,  when  Robert  Raikes,  a  printer 
of  Gloucester,  began  to  collect  a  few  children 
from  the  streets  of  that  city  on  Sundays,  and 
paid  teachers  to  instruct  them  in  religious 
knowledge.  The  improvement  in  the  conduct 
and  morals  of  the  chihlvon  was  so  niai'kcd 
tliat,  when  Raikes  published  an  account  of 
his  success,  his  example  was  followed  in 
several  other  places,  and  in  1785  a  society 
was  formed  fol*  the  establishment  and  main- 
tenance of  Sunday-schools  in  all  parts  of  the 
kingdom,  a  lai-ge  sum  being  expended  in  the 
payment  of  teachers.  In  1803  the  Sunday 
fcichool  Union  was  formed,  to  secure  con- 
tinuous instruction  by  unpaid  teacliers,  and 
to  publish  books  and  tracts  for  the  benefit  of 
the  cause.  The  fii-st  Sunday-schools  united 
•aecular  with  religious  instruction,  as  did  those 
of  Borro[neo  and  La  Salle  ;  but  the  spread  of 
elementary  education  has  to  a  large  extent 
••enioved  the  necessity  of  teaching  leading  and 
writing  on  Sundays.  The  Society  of  Frien<ls 
have,  however,  retained  the  practice  in  their 
large  Sunday- nioniing  schools,  with  great 
beii-'fit  as  regards  influence  over  the  working 


classes  above  the  ago  of  childhood,  and  in 
some  of  the  Wesleyau  Siniday-schools,  classes 
for  elementary  instruction  are  held.  In  the 
United  States  efforts  at  Sunday-school  in- 
struction were  made  before  the  systematic 
action  of  Raikes.  The  example  of  Eaikes 
was  soon  followed.  Bishop  Aabury,  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  is  said  to  have 
established  a  Sunday-school  in  Hanover  County, 
Virginia,  in  1786,  and  in  1790  the  Methodist 
Conference  resolved  to  establish  Sunday-scboohi 
for  both  white  and  black  children.  A  Sunday- 
school  Union  was  formed  in  Pliiladelphia  in 
1791;  one  in  New  Yoik  in  1816;  and  the 
American  Sunday-school  Union  was  founded 
in  1824.  Within  sixty  years  it  organized  more 
than  74,000  Bchoo!s,  with  4GG,000  teachera  and 
over  3,(K)0,0(K)  scholai'S.  There  are  also  separate 
church  organizations,  and  the  United  States 
stands  firet  in  regard  to  the  excellence  of 
buildings  for  Sunday-school  purposes,  and  the 
earnestness  and  vigor  with  which  the  work 
is  pushed.  The  Chautauqua  Summer  School 
sprang  from  a  Sunday-school  convention.  In 
1890  the  Sunday-schools  of  the  United  States 
had  8,649,131  scholars ;  those  of  the  remainder 
of  the  world  about  9,400,000  scholars. 

siin'-der  (1),  *  son-dre,  *  sun-dren,  v.t. 

&  i.  [A.S.  su-ndrian,  geb-tuidrian,  syndrian 
(in  comp.),  lit.  =to  put  asunder,  from  snndor 
=  asunder;  cogn.  with  Iccl.  su/idra  =  to  sun- 
der, from  sundr  =  asunder  ;  Dan.  sojidre,  from 
soiider;  Sw.  sondra.Yvotn  sfiiider ;  Ger.  Bonder ii, 
from  som/er  =  se]iarate;  GoLh.  siuidro  —  separ- 
ately ;  Dut.  zoiider  =  but.] 

A,  Trans. :  To  part,  to  separate ;  to  set  or 
keep  apart;  to  divide,  to  disunite,  to  pnt 
apart. 

"  All,  ye  pretty  pair 
Twere  sin  to  siuiUer  yon," 

Beaam.  &  Flet.  :  Love's  Care,  III.  2. 

*  B.  Intrans. :  To  part,  to  separate,  to  be 
separated, 

"  Strangers  and  foes  do  awndcr  nnd  not  kisB." 

a/iakesp.  :  AlCs  Well  that  Ends  WM,  II.  B. 

siin'-der  (2),  v.t.  [Sun  (l),  s.,  and  Eng.  dry, 
v.]    To  expose  to  or  dry  in  the  sun.    (Prov.) 

sun'-der,  s.  [Sunder,  v.]  A  separation  or 
division  into  pauts.  Used  ouly  in  the  adverbial 
phrase  in  snnder  —  in  two. 


*  sun'-der-ment,  s.  [Eng.  sunder;  ■ment.'] 
Separation. 

"The  aurvivor  in  cnae  of  tunderment." — JIadame 
D'Arblay:  Diary,  vii.  $18. 

siin'-d^^m,  s.  [Eng.  sun  (1),  s.,  and  down.] 
The  setting  of  the  sun  ;  sunset. 

S^n'-dri,  s.      [SOONDBEE.] 

siin'-drief ,  s.  -pi.  [Sundry.]  Various  small 
articles  or  miscellaneous  matters,  too  minute, 
trifling,  or  numerous  to  be  individually  speci- 
fied. 

*  siin'-dri-l3?,  *  sun-dre-ly,  *  snn-der- 
lye,  adv.    [Eng.  snndry ;  -ly.] 

1.  In  sundry  ways ;  vaiiously. 

"  Dyitemaiictoura  ,  .  .  dyneiBlyRiuliUHdrelfreporte 
and  wryte."~Fubi/an  :  Chronycle,  ck  cxlvi. 

2.  Separately  ;  not  together. 

"fll  hane  rIso  dyners  anil  innnye  tymes  uiinderlya 
talked  with  almost  all  bucIi." — &ir  T.  More:  Worhei, 
y.  2a5L 

siin'-dr^^,  *  son-drle,  *  son-dry,  a.  &  adv, 
[A.S.  syndrig,  from  snndor  =  asunder,  apartj 
A.  As  adj. :  Several,  divers  ;  more  than  one 
or  two  ;  various. 

"  Here  I  had  ended  ;  hut  experience  fliulB 
ThfA  sundry  woiiien  are  of  sundry  minds." 

lirydeii:  Vvld;  Art  qf  Looe. 

•^  B,  As  adv.:  Apart,  separately. 
"Those  three  in  these  three  rownies  did  sondry  dwell." 
S/jeiiser:  F.  il.,  11.  ix.  48. 

IT  All  and  sundry :  All,  collectively  and  in- 
dividually. 

sundry-man,  s.  A  dealer  in  sundries  or 
in  a  variety  of  different  articles. 

BUnd'-vik-ite,  s.    [After  Sundvik,  Finland, 
where  found  ;  suff.  -ite  {Min.).'] 
Min. :  An  altered  anorthitc  (q.v.). 
sune.  adv.    [Soon.]    (Scotch.) 

siin'-fltf^-er,  s.  [Eng.  sun,  a.ndJ[ower.  The 
name  is  popularly  accounted  for  by  the  asser- 
tion, wliicli  has  no  foundation  in  fact,  that 
these  flowers  turn  so  as  to  follow  the  sun  in  its 
course.    It  probably  has  reference  to  the  re- 


semblance of  the  flower  to  the  disk  of  tli«  son 
surrounded  by  rays.] 

Botany : 

1.  Helianthus  annuus,  an  annual,  herba- 
ceous, composite  plant,  six  to  twenty  feeti 
high.  ,  The  leaves,  which  are  rough,  are  sub- 
coi-date,  creiiulate,  or  dentate,  the  heads  of 
flowers  one  to  two  feet  in  diameter,  tlie  florets 
yellow.  It  is  a  native  of  Mexico  and  Peru, 
but  is  common  in  the  United  States  and  Europe, 
It  flowers  in  July  and  August,  but  is  of  less 
height  and  has  smaller  flowers  than  in  its 

,  native  country.  Its  seeds  yield  a  useful  oil, 
sometimes  used  for  the  table ;  they  are  nlso 
eaten  with  avidity  by  cows,  horses,  and  poultry. 
The  liber  furnishes  a  good  fibi'e :  the  pitli  is 
used  in  Russia  for  nioxa.  The  quantity  of 
nitre  in  the  stalk  makes  it  good  fuel  when  dry. 
Since  the  lestlietic  movement,  which  began 

'  about  1S75,  tlie  sunflower  has  been  much  u^td 
in  deconttion. 

2.  Helianthemum  vulgare. 

"Bound  her  spread   board   the  golden  sttnjtemn 
shine."  D.  0.  Hossiilti:  IVine it/ C'irc«. 

i[  The  Little  Sunflower:  Calendula  oJteiHoZia. 
(Treas.  of  Bot.) 

siing,  pret.  &  pa.  par.  of  v.    [SiNa.] 

sunk,  pret.  &  ^ra.  par.  of  v.    [Sink,  v.) 

sunk-coak,  s. 

Cai'p. :  A  mortise  or  recess  in  the  scarfed 
face  of  a  timber,  and  designed  to  receive  tlw 
counterpart  coak  or  tenon  of  the  other  timber. 

sunk- fence,  s.  a  ditch  with  a  I'etaiuin^ 
wall  on  one  side  ;  a  liaha. 

suAk-motions,  s.  pi. 

Gearing:  The  driving-gear  of  a  rolling-mill, 
&c.,  which  is  below  tlie  level  of  the  floor. 

8unk'-en,  pa.  par.  or  a.  [Sink,  v.]  Lying  on 
the  buLtuui  of  the  sea  or  other  water;  fallen 
or  pressed  down  low. 

sunken-battery,  9.  [Battery,  B.  IL  mj 

sii^k'-ets,  if.  pi.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  Deli- 
ciuies.    (Scotch.) 

"  There's  thirty  hearts  there,  that  wnd  hae  wanted 
bread  ere  ye  had  waiitfd  simkels,  and  B|)ent  their  Ufa 
bloud  ere  ye  liiid  scrutcbed  yuur  anger."— &;o« ;  Qui/ 
Slannaring,  ch.  viii. 

S1ink'-ie,  s.     [Sunk.]    a  low  seat.    (Scotch.) 

"  Many  a  day  hae  I  wrought  my  Bticklns,  and  sat  on 
my  sunkie  under  that  8iiUKh."—£L'0l£;  Guy  AJmmierinff, 
ch.  xxii. 

B^W-less,  a.    [Eng.  sun  (1),  s.  ;  -less.]    Destt- 

lute  or  deprived  of  tlie  sun  or  its  raya  ;  not 

warmed  or  lighted  by  the  sun ;  shaded,  covered. 

"  The  rugged  miners  poured  to  war  from  Mendlp's 

sunless  cTLVea."  Macaulay:  The  Artimda, 

»i\n'-light  (gh  silent),  a.    [Eng.  sun  (1),  s.,  and 

Ught.]    The  light  of  the  sun. 

"  HlgheMt  woods  inipenetmble 
To  star  or  sunlight  a[irea(l  tlieh'  unibr.tge  hroAd." 
Milton :  P.  L.,  ix.  l.oa?. 

Sfin '-lit,  a.     [Eng.  sun (1),  s.,  and  l\i.\    Lighted 

01  lit  by  the  sun. 

siinn,  ffiin  (2),  s.    [Beng.  &  Hind,  ran.] 

Bolxny : 

1.  [Sukv-Hemp]. 

2.  Hibfscus  cannahtnns.  a  plant  six  to  eight 
feet  high,  vfilh  a  prickly  stem  and  yellov 
flowers    w;tli    a 

purple  blotch.  A 
native  of  IncMa, 
and  cultivated 
there  as  a  substi- 
tute for  hemp. 

sunn-bemp^ 

8 

Bot.  :  Crotola' 
najintcea,  an  an- 
nual, erect,  pai>i- 
lionaceous  plant, 
eight  to  twelve 
feet  high ;  silvery 
leaves  and  yellow 
flowers.  Culti- 
vated all  over 
India  for  its  fibres,  which  are  made  into  Irags 
and  low-priced  canvas.    [Hemp,  TJ.] 

8un'-na,  s6n'-na,  soon'-niit,  &  [Arab. 
=  traditionary  law.] 

Muhamnwdanism :  The  oral  precepts  of 
Muliammad,  not  contained  in  the  law,  but 
now  collected  into  a  volume.  It  occupies  the 
same  place  in  Muhammadan,  that  the  Mishna 
does  in  Jewish  theology. 


SUNN-HEMP. 


Zate,  fat.  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father ;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there ;   pine,  pit,  sire,  sir.  marine ;  go,  pfit, 
or.  wore,  wplt  work,  who,  son ;  mnte.  ciih,  cure,  nnita,  cur,  rule,  full ;  try,  Syrian,    ce,  oe  =  e ;  ey  =  a ;  au  =  kw. 


Sunniah— superacidulated 
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&&n -l^-ah*  8.    [SUNNA.]  The  sect  of  Sminiteci 
(q.v.). 

B&a'-m-neas,  s.    [Eng.  sunny ;  -ness.]    The 
quality  or  state  of  being  sunuy. 

*  sfin -nlsli.  *  son'-nish,  a.  [Eng.  sun  (i),  ■. ; 

'Uh,]    Sunny,  bright,  shiuing. 

**  Hsr  mlehtle  tresses  of  ber  aonnith  heren 
ITubroiaeu,  hniiseu  all  about  her  eaiiis." 

Chaucer:  Troilas  &  Creuida,  tr. 


I'-nite,  Son'-nite,  s.  [Arab.  sunn(a); 
EDg.  sutr.  -ite.] 

Muhammadanism  {PI.) :  One  of  the  two 
Ereiit  Muhammadan  parties  or  sects,  divided 
into  four  minor  sects,  the  Hanefites,  the  Male- 
kites,  the  Shatites,  and  the  Hanbalites.  They 
consider  the  Suuna  (q.v.)  binding,  placing  it 
on  the  same  footing  as  to  authority  with  the 
Koran.  Tiiey  wear  white  tnrbans,  and  are 
deemed  orthodox.  They  regard  Abu  Bekr, 
Omiir,  and  Osnian  as  having  twen  true  Kaliphs. 
The  Turks,  the  Arabs,  and  the  majority  of 
the  Indian  Muhanmiadans  are  Sunnitos. 

Bun'-nud,  s.   [Rind,  sunnad.]  A  patent,  char- 
ter, or  written  authority.    (East  Indies.) 

Sim'-nj^,  a.    [Eng.  mn  (1),  s. ;  -y.] 

1.  Besembliirg  the  sun ;  bright ;  shining 
vitJi  light,  lustre,  or  spleudour ;  radiant. 

"  Her  sunny  locks 
Hang  on  her  teiuiiles  like  a  ^Idea  fleece." 

Sfiakesp.  :  Merchant  qf  Venice,  L  L 

2.  Proceeding  from  the  sun. 

"  There  he  him  found  all  carelessly  displald, 
la  secrete  shadow  froia  the  sunny  ray." 

Spenser:  F.  <i..  II.  v.  32. 

S.  Exposed  to  the  rays  of  the  sun ;  warmed, 
iHiglitened,  or  ligV.ted  by  the  sunlight ;  bright, 
cheerful,  warm.    {Lit.  £jig.) 

"The  sunny  hills  from  far  were  seen  to  glow." 

Dryden:  hind  &  Panther,  iii.  555. 

*  sunny-sweet,  a.  Rendered  sweet  or 
pleasantly  bright  by  the  sun. 

*  sunny-warm,  tu  Warmed  or  cheered 
by  the  sun  ;  sunny. 

•  Sun'-pro6f,  o.     L^ng.  sun  (1),  a.,  and  proo/, 
a.  (q.v.).]     Impervious  to  the  lays  of  the  sun. 


Bun'-r^e,  *  sonne-ryse,  s.    [Eng.  sun  (i), 
8.,  and  rise,  s.] 

1.  The  rise  or  first  appearance  of  the  sun 
above  the  horizon  in  the  morning,  or  the 
atmospheric  phenomena  accompanying  the 
rising  of  the  sun ;  the  time  of  the  rising  of 
the  sun. 

"  At  sunrise  she  escaped  their  tah." 

Macaulay:  The  Armada. 

2.  The  region,  place,  or  quarter  where  the 
son  rises ;  the  east. 

sonrise-glow,  $. 

Physics :  A  glow  sometimes  seen  at  or  about 
sunrise,  resembling  a  sunset-glow  (q.v.),  but 
-reflected  downward  instead  of  upward. 

"  On  the  momiae  of  .the  7th  lust,  a  curious  form  of 
aunrise-glovi  was  ohaerved  on  Ben  N Qrii."— If atttre, 
Uarch  25,  1866,  p.  4S7. 

Sun'-IT^-ing,  s.    [Eng.  sun  (1),  s.,  and  rising.] 

1.  The  rising  of  the  sun  above  the  horizon  ; 

annrise. 

2.  The  quarter  where  the  sun  rises  ;  the  east. 
"  In  those  days  the  giants  of  Libanus  mastered  all 

nsttions.  from  the  sunrising  to  the  sunset." — £aleigh: 
Bist.  JVorld. 

B^'-set,  sun'-8et-t£ag,  sonne-sette.  s. 

[Eng.  sun  (1),  s.,  and  set,  s.] 

I.  Literally: 

1.  The  setting  of  the  sun ;  the  descent  of 
the  sun  below  the  horizon  ;  the  atmospheric 
phenomena  accompanying  the  setting  of  the 
san  ;  the  time  when  the  sun  sets  ;  evening. 

"  Thus  did  Gvaugeliiie  wnifc  ...  as  the  suiuet 
Threw  the  luug  BhaduwB  of   trees  o'er  the   broad 
ambrosial  meadows." 

LongfeUov) :  Evangeline,  L  4. 

*  2.  The  region  or  quarter  where  the  sun 
sets ;  tlie  weijt. 

*  II,  Fig. :  The  close  or  decline. 

"  'Tia  the  sunset  of  life  gives  me  mystical  lore." 

Campbell :  Lochiel's  Warning, 

sunset-glow,  s. 

Physics :  An  abnormally  brilliant  colouring 
of  the  sky  at  sunset,  followed  by  an  after- 
glow, or  re-illumiiiaMnn,  observed  at  many 
places  about  and  aiWir  the  period  of  the 
Kratakoa  eruption  (Aug.  26, 1883).  The  hy- 
pothesis that  the  sunset-glows  were  caused  by 
the  eiiiption  was  long  a  matter  of  controversy, 


but  is  now  generally  accepted  by  scientiata  aa 
the  only  satisfactory  explanation  of  the  phe- 
nomenon, and  as  sustained  by  numerous 
supporting  facta,  among  them  the  fact  that 
similar  appearances  had  previously  followed 
similar  volcanic  outbreaks.  This  remarkable 
glow  waa  visible  at  intervula  for  six  or  eight 
years  after  the  eruption,  with  gradually  de- 
creasing brilliancy,  and  finally  disappeared. 
sunset-Shell,  s.    [PsAaiMOBiA.] 

Sim'-sliine,  «.  &  a.  [Eng.  sun  (1),  s..  and 
shine  (q.v.).] 

A.  As  substantivt : 

1.  Lit. :  The  light  of  the  sun  or  the  space 
where  it  shines  ;  the  direct  rays  of  the  auu  or 
the  place  where  they  fall. 

"Baaklug  in  the  sunBhine^'—Darwtn:  Descent  of 
Man.  ch.  xl  ^ 

2.  Fi^. :  The  state  of  being  cheered  by  an 
influence  acting  like  the  rays  of  the  sun; 
warmth,  illumination,  pleasantness  ;  anything 
having  a  genial  or  benelicial  influence ;  bright- 
ness. 

"  Can  these  delighta,  that  wait  her  now, 
Gall  up  no  sunshine  on  her  brow  f  " 

Moore :  jPitv-W^or shipper*. 

B.  As  adj. :  Sunshiny. 

"  God  save  KiuR  HeHrj,  unl:lug*d  Richard  says. 
And  send  him  many  yeArs  cf  mruhine  daya." 

Shakesp. :  Richard  //.,  iv.  1. 
IT  To  6e  in  tJie  sunshine:  To  drink  to  excess. 
(Generally  empliiyed  in  the  past  tenses,  with 
the  sense,  to  be  intoxicated.) 

"  He  waa  in  that  coudition  which  hia  groom  indi- 
cated with  itoetic  ambiguity  by  sayiug  tliat  'master 
kJtd  been  in  the  sunsJiine.'  "— O.  £tiot ;  Janet's  Repent- 
ance, ch.  L 

Sun'-shin-jr,  a.    [Eng.  sunsUn{e);  ■y.'\ 

1.  Bi-ight  with  the  rays  of  the  sun  ;  sunny, 
unclouded. 

"  He  Bometlraes.  In  sunshiny  weather,  fell  into  flta.' 
—Ban//au:  Pilgrims  Progress,  pt.  i. 

2.  Bright  like  the  sun;  resplendent 
"  The  glorious  light  of  her  sunshiny  face." 

Spenser:  /■'.  Q..  f.  xil.  23. 

*  sun'-stead,  *  sunne-stead,  s.  [Eng.  sun 
(1),  s.,  and  stea/l.  It  is  a  literal  translation  of 
the  Latin  solstitium.]    A  solstice  (q.v.). 

"The  Bummti-sutinetlead,  falleth  <»ub  alwalea  [In 
Italiej  to  be  juat  upuii  the  fours  aud  twentio  day  of 
June.  —P.  UoUand  :  Plinie,  bk.  xviiL,  ch.  xxviiL 

siin'-stdne,  s.    [Eng.  sun  (l),  s.,  and  stone,} 

Mineralogy : 

1.  A  variety  of  OHgoclaae  (q.v.)  ocnnrring 
at  Tvedestrand,  Norway,  having  a  reddish  or 
yellowish  reflection  when  seen  in  certain 
directions,  caused  by  inclusion  of  small  and 
excessively  thin  crystal-lamina  of  a  minei-al 
which,  from  its  physical  properties,  is  sup- 
posed to  be  either  haematite  or  gothite  (q.v.). 

2.  A  variety  of  orthoclase,  similar  to  the 
above. 

siln'-stroke,  5.    [Eng.  sun  (1),  a.,  and  stroke.] 

1,  Patliol. :  A  disease  produced  by  exposure 
to  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun  in  the  tropics  or 
elsewhere  at  the  hottest  part  of  the  year.  It 
often  seizes  sctldiera  when  overworked  and 
badly  fed.  It  is  akin  to  simple  apoplexy,  and 
commences  with  faintness,  thirst,  great  heat, 
and  dryness  of  the  skin,  with  prostration ; 
then  the  action  of  the  heart  becomes  violent, 
vomiting  may  follow,  and  next  coma.  Forty 
or  fifty  per  cent,  of  those  attacked  die.  Called 
also  Heat  Apoplexy,  Heat-stroke,  Insolation, 
and  Coup  de  Soleil. 

2.  Veg.  Pathol. :  [Heliosis]. 

t  siin-Struck,  a.  [Eng.  sun(l),  a,,  and  struck.] 
Aft't'cted  with  sunstroke  (q.v.). 

"  The  childreu  of  the  sunstruck  are  not  ipecially  In 
danger  of  beiug  mooustruclc."  —  Athenceum,  Jan.  ff, 

laee,  p.  63. 

sun'-iip,  s.     [Eng.  sun  (1),  a.,  and  itp  (q.v.). 

Formed    on  The  model  of  sundown  (q.v.).J 
Sunrise.    {Amer.) 

*  sun'-ward,  a.  or  adv.  (Eng.  sun  (1),  s. ; 
-ward.]   'Toward  the  sun ;  eastward. 

"  Flying  sunward  overeea  to  bear 
O-reen  sumuier  with  it  through  the  aiuging  air." 

A.  C.  Steinbwrne :  Triatram  of  Lyoneue,  i. 

*  siin'-wi^e,  cuiv.  [Eng.  euu  (l),  s.  ;  -vnse.] 
In  the  dii-ection  of  the  aun's  course;  in  the 
direction  of  the  hands  of  a  watch  lying  with 
its  fece  up. 

stip^  *  soupe,  v.t.  &  i.  [A.3.  supan  (pa.  t. 
stapy  pi.  siipon,  pa.  par.  sopen) ;  cngn.  with 
Dut.  zuipen ;  Low  Ger.  supen ;  IceL  stipa 
(pa.  t.  saup,  pa.  par.  sopinn);  Sw.  supa; 
O.  H.  Ger.  s^an;  Ger.  saufen.  From  the 
same  root  come  «ip,  sob,  sop,  soup.] 


A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  take  into  the  mouth  with  the  lips ;  to 
drink  by  a  little  at  a  time ;  to  sip. 

"  He  citird  for  drink  ;  you  saw  him  sup 
Potable  gold  In  goldeu  cup."  8i»ift.    (TodA.) 

•  2.  To  treat  with  supper ;  to  supply  sapper 
to. 

I  "  Sup  them  well,  and  look  unto  them  alL' 

Shakesp.  :  Taming  <ff  the  SJirea,  i.    (ImL) 

3.  To  eat  with  a  spoon.    {Scotch.) 

4.  To  have  or  experience  as  one's  lot ;  to 
meet  with. 

B.  Intransitive : 

1.  To  take  in  liquids  with  the  mouth ;  to  sip. 
"  Kor  could  we  supp  or  awallow  without  It  [th^ 

tongue]."— tfrew ;  Cosmo.  Sacra,  bk.  l,  ch.  v. 

2.  To  take  the  evening  meal  or  supper. 

"  Will  you  *u;>  with  me  to-night,  Caaca  t  "Shakesp, : 
JxUias  CtBsar,  i.  2. 

sup.  A.  [Sop,  v.]  A  small  mouthful,  as  (tf  a 
liquor,  broth,  or  the  like ;  a  sip. 

**  Tom  Thumb  had  got  a  little  sup. 
And  Tomuliu  scarce  kisb  the  cup." 
^  Drayton:  JfympkidtA 

su-pawn',  s.    [Sepawn.] 

^  SU-pel-lec'-tlle,  a.  [Lat  *  supeUectilis  =^ 
ffupe/^x^househoidfurniture.  .  .  ornanieuts.] 
OrnamentaL 

"  Supellectile  coinylements.  Instead  of  gabataotial 
ei&cea."— Adams :  ivories,  iL  S7. 

SU-per-,  pre/.  [Lat.,  cogn.  with  Gr.Jbirep 
(huper)  =  above ;  Sansc.  upari;  Ger.  ilber.} 
A  Latin  preposition  meaning  over,  above; 
much  used  in  com^iosition  as  a  prefix,  with 

1.  A  prepositional  force  =  over  or  above  in 
place  or  position  :  as,  a  superstructure. 

2.  An  adverbial  meaning  =  over,  above,  or 
beyond  in  manner,  degree,  measure,  quaUty^ 
or  the  like  :  as,  SM2?e7"excellence. 

^  In  chemistry  super-  is  used  synonynh 
ously  with  per-.    [Per,  A  2.] 

*  super-fidel,  a.  Too  ready  of  beliefg 
credulous,  supei-stitious.  {Soulltey :  The  Doo- 
tor,  ch.  XV.) 

SU'-per,  s.  [See  def.]  A  contraction  of  several 
words  of  which  it  forms  the  first  element^  aa 

(1)  A  supernumerary  on  the  stage. 

"  Uauaged  the  huge  army  of  supers  with  wondextiA 
BVtcceaa."— Daily  Telegraph,  SepL  14,  isas. 

(2)  A  superhive  (q.v.). 
super-master,  s. 

Tlieat. :  A  person  who  engages  supemuntOT- 
aries  and  prepares  them  for  their  duties  OD 
the  stage. 

"  I  gets  my  instructlona  and  my  bit  o'  i^wter  from 
the  super-miisttr.  aud  wliat  lie  umkea  oat  of  it  atu't 
my  buaineas.'— 5(.  James's  Oazelte.  Oct.  1«,  1886. 

*  au'-per-a-ble,  a.  [l^t.  superabUis,  from 
supero  =  U>  oveicome,  ,to  surpaat.]  Capable 
of  being  overcome  or  conquered. 

"  Dlfflcultiee  that  I  douht  are  scarcely,  if  at  OH. 
superable."— Boyle:   Worlcs,  vi.  589. 

*  su'-per-a-ble-ness,  s.  [Eng.  miperaitle; 
■ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  supar- 
able. 

*  SU'-per-ar-blj?,  adv.  [Eng.  sup€rah{le) ;  -ly.'\ 
So  as  to  admit  of  being  overcome  or  conquered. 

SU-per-a-boiind'«  v.i.  [Fr.  superabonder, 
from  Lat.  superabundo :  ffuper=  above,  beyond, 
and  abundo  =  to  abound  (q.v.).]  To  abound 
in  excess  or  beyond  measure ;  t-o  be  super- 
abundant ;  to  be  more  than  enough. 


8u-per-^bun'-dabn9e,  s.  [Fr.  superahon- 
dance,  from  Lat.  superabundantia.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  superabundant;  ex- 
cessive abundance  or  exuberance  ;  more  than 
enough. 

'■  The  auperflultiei!  of  life  .  .  .  mtiat  be  auppliod  o«t 
of  the  suparabundanre  ot  axt  and uul*atJ:y.*'--Cotolej/  : 
Essays;  0/ Agriculture. 

SU-per-^biin'-dant,  a.     [Lat  superaburtr 
daTis,  pr.  par.  of  superabuiido  =  to  superabound 
(q.v.).]     Abounding  beyond  meiisnre;  abun- 
dant to  excess  ;  being  more  than  is  enough. 
"  After  all  this  superabundant  eagemefio.' — Water- 
land  :  Works,  iv.  13. 

8u-per-gr-bun'-dant-ly,  adv.    [Eng.  super- 
aitundant;    -ly.]      In  a  superabundant  man- 
ner or  degree  ;  to  excess  ;  more  than  enough. 
"  Nothing  but  the  uncreated  Infinite  can  adequately 
fill  and  superabundantly  satisfy  the  desire.  "^Cheyne. 

au-per-9.-9id'-ui-lat-ed,  o.     [Pref.  «upw-. 


b6U,  bd^ ;  poiit,  J6^1 ;  oat,  9ell,  chorus,  9lun,  beuQh ; 
-dan.  -tian  =  shan.    -tion,  -«ion  =  sbun ;  -tion«  -f  ion  = 


go.  gem ;  thin,  this ;  sin.  a§ ;  expect,  Xexiophon.  exist.   -Ing, 
=  gibirn,    -cious,  -tious,  -siona  =  shus.   -ble,  -dle^  laa^  =  b^l*  d$i* 
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superadd— supererogant 


and  Eng.  acidulated  (q.v.).]  Acidulated  to 
excess. 

SU-per-^dd',  v.  t.     [Lat  mperaddo :  super  = 
above,  lieyoiid,    and    mitio  =  to  add  (q.v.).J 
To  add  over  and  abuve  ;  to  add  in  addiiicm. 
"  To  tlie  r.iiii  was  tuperadded  ft  gale  of  wiod."— 
Field,  April  4,  1883. 

flii-per-ad-di'-tion,  s.  [Pref.  su^^er-t  and 
Eug.  aJdittoit  (q.v.).J 

1.  The  act  of  superadding,  or  adding  some- 
thing over  and  above. 

*  Gud  Hdunieil  it  iu  tbe  creation  fiiid  gnperatMUion 
of  grt.^a.'—Up.  Taylor:  SerrAoua.  V(L  t.  ser.  2a 

2.  TliJtt  wliicli  is  superadded. 

"  To  wliicb  tlie  eoremoiiiall  law  was  but  a  iuptradf 
dHiuit."—:i.:ott :  Chrtstlitu  Life,  pL  IL,  ch.  Tiii. 

*su-per-ad-ve'-ni-ent,  a.  [Lat.  super  = 
above,  beyond,  and  ddveiiiejis,  pr.  par.  of  ad- 
veiilo  =  to  eouie  to,  to  arrive.] 

1.  Coming;  upon  ;  coming  to  the  increase  or 
assistiince  of  anytliing. 

"  Obliterated  by  su/jeradnenient  linpresiions."  — 
More  ■  Aniitiute  against  Atheism,  cb.  Ix. 

2.  Cuming  unexpectedly. 

Bu'-per-al  -tar,  a.     [Pref.  mper-,  and  Eng. 
altar  (q.v.).] 
Eccleslology : 

1.  A  portable  aUar-stone,  blessed,  and  let 
Into  a  wooden  altiir-lrame.  Tliis  was  tlie 
general  form  nf  altar  in  use  in  England  in  the 
thh't^.enth  and  fourteenth  centuries. 

2.  A  slielf  or  ledge  behind  or  upon  an  altar, 
for  l)oldiiig  candles  or  vases.  More  properly 
called  a  Retable. 

BU-per-an-gel'-ic,  a.  [Pref.  super-^  and 
En^.  angelic  (q.v.).]  More  than  angelic;  having 
a  naLme,  being,  or  existence  superior  to  tliat 
of  tlie  angels  ;  relating  to  or  connected  with 
the  world  beyond  tliat  of  the  angels. 

SU-per-an'-nate,  v.i.  [Lat.  superannatvs 
=  tliat  lias  lived  beyond  ayear  ;  super  =a,hiive, 
beyond,  and  annns=3L  ye;ir.]  To  live  beyond 
the  year.    (Used  of  animal  ]jlauts.) 

"  Note,  tbat  thedyiiiK,  hi  the  winter,  of  tbe  roots  of 
plaiita,  that  n.re  aniiiiau,  ueemetU  to  be  i).ivtly  cauiied 
hy  tlie  uver-expetico  ui  the  sup  into  Bt;i,lK  and  leaves  : 
wbiuh,  being  laeveuteil,  tliey  will  siipernnnitte.  If 
tbey  ataud  WA.rm."—/iiicon:  Hat,  Hist,,  §  4:18. 

fftt-per-an'-mi-ate.iJ.i.  &L  [Superanhate.] 

*A.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  live  beyond  the  year;  to  superannate. 

2.  To  lie  come  inipidrcii,  weakened,  or  dis- 
abled by  length  of  yejirs ;  to  live  until  weak- 
ened, disabled,  or  useless. 

"This  goodly  ancient  vlty  metbinliB  looks  like  a 
disconsolate  niilow,  or  n^tlier   boiiio    Kiiperiij)nurited 
Tii-giii  iliat  Ikatb  lost  ber  luvtr."—Sowiill :  Letters : 
bk.  i..  leL  12. 
B,  Transitive : 

1.  To  impair,  disable,  or  disqualify  through 
length  of  years  and  iniirniity. 

"  There  might  be  alwub  a  thousand  fifty  years  old, 
and  c»iiBe(]ueutly  mpnrannuaied."  —  Waterlatut: 
Works,  X.  IS-t. 

2.  To  allow  to  retire  from  a  service  on  a 
pension,  on  account  of  old  age  or  infirmity. 

*  3.  To  abolish  or  do  away  with,  as  obsolete 
or  out  of  date. 

"  To  think  that  this  religion  can  he  ever superannu- 
ated."'--JIore  :  DeJ  of  J/oruI  Cabbjla,  ch.  iii. 

6U-pcr-^-nu-a'-tion,  s.    [Superannuate.] 

1.  The  state  of  being  superiinnuated,  or  dis- 
abled, or  disqualified  for  office  or  business  by 
rea.snn  of  old  age  or  infirmity;  seuility,  de- 
crepitude. 

"Toadiiiire  them  merely  as  they  are  nutiqne,  is  not 
the  spirit  uf  ancient  Ic^vniing,  but  the  mure  dotiu{;  of 
uiipeniiinmtfion."—PoumaU :  On  Aniv/.,  p.  M, 

2.  Tlie  state  nf  being  superannnated  or  re- 
moved from  office  or  employment  with  a  pen- 
sion, on  account  of  old  age,  long  seiTice,  or 
infinnity. 

3.  The  pension  or  annunl  allownnce  granted 
to  a  jiersoii  superannuated  on  account  of  old 
age  or  infirmity. 

BU-parls',  a.  [Fr.  superhe,  from  Lat.  superbvs 
■=  proud,  from  super  =  above.} 

1.  Grand,  magnificent,  splendid,  Buperex- 
cellent,  stately. 

■■  Where  piles  superb,  in  classic  elegance. 
Arise. '  Smart  -•  Tite  Jlop-garUvn. 

2.  Eich,  elegant,  enmptuous,  showy. 

"  In  a  iuperb  and  feathentd  hearse." 

Churchill  ■  The  Ohott^ 

3.  Very  fine,  first-rate,  excellent:  as,  a 
guperb  show. 


snperlHlily,  s. 

Bot.  £   Hort.:   Methonica  Buperia.     [Me- 

THONICA.] 

•  su-per'~t)J-OTis,  a.  [I^t.  superbus  = 
proud.J    Pioud,  haughty. 

**  Superbioat  Briton,  thuu  shalt  know  too  soon 
Tbe  fui'ce  of  Humber  uud  bia  Sc>tiiiaiJti  " 

Loarine,  iL  4. 

su-per-bi-par'-ti-ent  (ti  as  sM),  s.  [Lat 
*/(per=over,  above;  6is  =  twice,  and  par- 
tiens,  pr.  par.  of  partior  =  to  divide.]  A 
number  wlticlidivide-sanotlier  number  nearly, 
but  not  exactly,  into  two  parts,  having  the 
one  part  somewhat  larger  thau  tlie  other. 

SU-perb'-ly,  adv.  [Eng,  s^tperb ;  -ly.}  In  a 
superb  mauner  or  degree;  splendidly,  magui- 
licently. 

"In  painted  plumes ni/wvM?/  dressed." 

Cow/jer:  The  Parrot. 

su-perb'-ness,  a.  [Eug.  superb;  -ness.J  Tlie 
quality  or  state  of  being  superb;  maguiii- 
cence. 

eu-per-bran'-Pbl-al,  a.    [Pref.  *uper-,  and 

Eng.  branchial.^  Situated  above  the  gills. 
(GUnther:  Study  of  Fishes,  p.  514.) 

su-per-car'-go,  s.    [Partially  Latinised  from 

Sp.  sobrecargo,  trom  sobre  (Lat.  super)  =  above, 
and  cargn.]  A  person  in  charge  of  tJte  cargo 
of  a  ship;  an  official  in  a  mercliant  ship, 
wliose  business  is  to  superintend  all  the  com- 
mercial concerns  of  the  voyiige. 

"Tbiflves,  tuparcargoes,  Bbariiers,  and  directors. ** 
Piipe :  Horuue  ;  Satires,  ii.  1. 

•su-per-9e-les'-ti-al,  o.     [Pref.  tojwt-, 
and  Eng.  celestial  (q.v.).] 
2.  More   than  celestial ;  having  a  nature 

higher  than  celestials  ;  superangelic. 

"  What  supercelestial  beings  tbey  must  be." — Da^n 
Telegra/jh,  Seiit.  23,  18B5. 

2.  Situated  or  being  above  the  firmament  or 

vault  of  tlie  heaven. 

"Many  were  for  fetching  down  I  know  not  irlint 
sitpervi-leslUil  waters  fur  tfie  purpose." — iVoodwui'd  : 
Nat.  Bist. 

•  su-per-5er-e-m6'-ni-ous,  a.    [Pref. 

super-,  and  Eng.  eerevionitrus  (q.v.).]  Exces- 
sively ceremouious ;  addicted  to  rites  and 
ceremonies. 

"They  were  tried  for  superstitions  and  suprrcrre- 

mouiout  prelateo."— Catic^t;/!  .^   Teart   qf  th9   Churth, 

p.  625. 

su'-per-9harge,  v.t.    [Pref.  super-,  and  Eng. 
charge,  v.  (q.v.).J 
Her. :  To  place  one  charge  upon  another. 

Bu'-per-9harge»  s.    [Pref.  super-,  and  Eng. 
charge,  s.  (q.v.).] 
Her. :  Que  figure  borne  upon  another. 

•  sn~perch'-er-y,  s.  [Fr.  supercltxrie.^  De- 
ceit, cheating,  fraud. 

"Tliey  bring  nothing  to  tbe  fight  but  Tertue  and 
eonrase.  without  any  craft,  supert-hrry,  ox  braving," — 
Ttnus's  Storehause,  p.  102. 

su-per-9n'-i-a-r^,  a,  [Lat  supeTciliuvi  = 
the  eyebrow  :  sitper=  over,  above,  and  cilium 
=  an  eyelid.]  Pertaining  to  the  eyebrow; 
situated  or  being  above  tlie  eyelid. 

superciliary-arch,  s. 

CompuT.  Anat. :  The  upper  bony  arcbof  tbe 
orbit. 

supercillary-rldge,  a. 

Comp.  Anat. :  A  curved  elevation  of  varying 
prominence,  above  tlie  mnrgiu  of  the  oibit, 
and  below  the  frontal  eminence.  It  is  small 
in  women  and  absent  in  children;  extremely 
prondnent  in  men  of  races  of  low  culture  and 
in  the  higher  anthropoid  apes.  Called  also 
Brow-ridge. 

"  In  30  trifling  &  character  as  the  gupeTciUary-ri^fre, 
the  males  t>f  leitain  niunkeys  ditfer  from  the  females, 
and  Hgiee  in  this  resiieub  with  uiaukiud."— ilat-urm  ; 
Descent,  of  J/rtn(ed,  2ud.),  p.  658. 

SU-per-9il'-i-OUS,  a.  [From  the  fact  that 
a  person  expressing  contempt  for  another 
usually  raises  ids  eyebrows  ]  [Superciliary.] 

1.  Lofty  with  pride;  dicfcitorial,  overbear- 
ing, haughty,  arrogant,  disdainful. 

"  To  see  our  supfrciJinus  wizards  frowne." 

C'h'i/iiintn  :  Bomer  ;  Concluding  VeneM. 

2.  Characterized  or  marked  by  haughtiness, 
arrogance,  or  disdain  ;  arrogant. 

"  With  a  harsh  voice  and  supercilious  brow." 

Dryden  :  Permis,  v.  184. 

su-per-9il'-i-oiis-l^,  adv.    [Eng.  supertAli- 


mis;  -Ijf.]  In  a  supercilious  manuer;  haughtily, 
disdainfully. 

"He,  who  WAS  a  puuctunl  man  In  point  of  honoor. 

received  this  address  suijeivitiouily  euouglu'—Ctaren- 

don. 

su-per-jil'-i-ous-ness,  s.  [Eng.  supers 
ciUtr>J.s :  -7iess.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being 
supercilious ;  haughtiness,  arrogance. 

"  He  would  have  lusta  battle  in  order  to  brealcdowz 
ber  supertiiliousniias."—  i'icturiu  AJitffuzine,  Nov.,  188& 
p.  15. 

Bu-per-9il'-i-um  (pi.  su-per-9il'-i-a),  ». 

[Lut.  =  an  eyebrow.] 

1.  Anat. :  The  eyebrow  (q.v.)t 

*  2.  Arch. :  The  upper  member  of  a  cornice; 
also  aiiplied  to  the  small  fillets  on  eacli  sido 
of  the  scotia  of  the  Ionic  base. 

sii-per-co-liim-ni-a'-tion,    «.     [Pref. 

super-,  and  Eng.  columniaiion  (q.v.).] 

Arch. :  The  placing  of  one  order  upon 
another. 

su-per-cdll-9ep'-tion,  s.    [Pref.  super-, 

,    and  Eng.  conception.  (q.v.).J     A  conceptioD 

upon  a  former  conception  ;  auperfetution. 

"In  those  superconceptions,  where  one  child  was 
like  the  father,  tbe  other  like  the  adulter."— 
BrovmBi.'  Vulgar  Errourt,  bk.  iii.,  cb.  xvli. 

*  su-per-con-form'-i-tir,  s.  ( Pref.  eiiper-, 
and  Eng.  conformity.]  Scrupulous  attuutioa 
to  unimportant  rites  and  ceremonies. 

"  A  peevluh  conformity  or  a  pragmatic  titjiereon- 
formity."—Qauden:  Tears  qfthe  Church,  p.  lUL 

*su-per-coii'-se-qaeri9e,  s.  [Pref.  super-, 
and  Eng.  conscg;uence  (q.v.).]  A  remote  coa- 
seqnence. 

"They  are  fain  to  omit  their  tupereonaequeneet, 
flrures.  or  tropologies."— firowiw."  Vulgar  Erroun, 
bk.  i.,  cb.  iii. 

♦su-per-cres'-9en9e,  s.  [Lat.  sMpfr= 
above,  and  crescens,  pr.  par.  of  cresco  =  tc 
grow.)  That  which  grows  upon  another  grow- 
ing thing ;  a  parasite. 

•■  Wherever  it  [tbe  miseltoej  groweth,  It  Is  of  con- 
etant  shape,  and  iiiaintainaa  legiilnr  figure;  likeotbei 
tujMiTvresioices,  and  such  as  living  upon  the  atuck  of 
otlieis  are  termed  panultical  plauta."— ^rounfi . 
Vulgar  Errours,  bk.  ii.,  cb.  vi. 

*  su-per-cres'-9ent,  a.    [Supercrescence,] 

Growing  upon  some  other  growing  thing  ; 
parasitic. 

su-per-cre-ta'-9e-oiis  (or  ceons  as 
shus),  a.    [Supracretaceous.] 

*SU-per-crit'-ic-al,  a.  [Pref.  super-,  and 
Eng.  critical.]  Excessively  critical ;  liyper- 
critical.    (flauden:  Tears  of  the  Church,  p.  15.) 

♦su-per-ciir'-i-ous,  o.  [Pref.  super-,  and 
Eng.  etirious  (q.v.).J  Excessively  or  exceed- 
ingly curious. 

su-per-dom'-in-^ut,  ».  [Pref.  super-,  and 
Eng.  domi7mit((q.v.).] 

Music:  The  note  above  the  dominant;  the 
sixth  note  of  the  diatonic  scale  ;  thus  a  is  the 
superdomiuant  in  the  scale  of  c,  £  iu  the  ficale 
of  o,  &c. 

*  su-per-ein'-in-en9e,  •su-per-Sm'-in- 
en-9Sr,  s.  [Pref.  sniper-,  and  Eng.  eminence, 
emineiicy.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being 
snpereminent ;  distinguished  or extiaordinary 
eminence  or  superiority. 

"The  Archbishop  of  Cantfrhury,  as  he  la  primate 
over  all  England  and  metropulitaii,  has  a  napereinin- 
enc//,  and  even  some  power  over  the  Arcbbishep  of 
Tliiik.''—Ayliff'e :  Parergon. 

*  Su'-per-em'-in-ent,  a.     [Pref.  super-,  and 

Eng.  eminent  (q.v.)'.]  Eminent  in  a  sujierioi 
or  extraordinary  degree;  surpassing  otliers  in 
excellence,  power,  authority,  or  the  lilte ;  pre- 
eminent. 

"The  brute  force  of  tbe  king  was  sbarpened  by 
tuperemlnent  iwwers  of  intellect,  withuuttheslighteet 
tinge  of  morality."— Oardin«r  A  Mullinger:  Iiiirod. 
to  Eng.  Hut.,  cb.  ilL 

•sn-per-em'-in-ent-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  super- 
emimnt;  -ly.]  In  asupereuiinent  manner  or 
degree  ;  in  a  degree  of  excellence,  authority, 
power,  &c,  surpassing  all  others;  preemi- 
nently. 

"  Abeing  absolutely  perfect  haa these,  or  what  super, 
emhientlu  contains  these."— i/or«.-  Antidote  against 
Athvitm.  bk.  i.,  cb.  V. 

*  sn-per-er'-o-gant,  a.  [Lat.  tupererogans, 
pr.  par.  of  sv^pererogo  =  to  pay  out  beyond  what 
is  due:  super  =  over,  above,  and  erogo  — to 
lay  out  money:  e=out,  and  ro0o  =  to  a^.) 

Supererogat6ry. 


^te,  fiit,  &xe,  amidst,  what,  f^iU,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  ^ire,  sir,  marine;  go,  p5t^ 
or,  wore,  wolt  worlE,  whd.  son;  mote,  ciib,  ciire,  unite,  cur.  rule,  fall;  try,  Syrian,    ss,  <e  =  e;  ey~=*;  qu  =  kw. 


supererogate— superfluence 
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*8U-per-er'-6-gate,  v.i.  [Lat.  swpererojjahw, 
pa.  jiai-.  rti supei'erogo,]  [Supererogant.]  To 
do  more  than  duty  requires ;  to  make  up 
some  deficiency  in  another  by  extraordinary 
exei  tion. 

"Thus  Aristutle  acted  )iis  own  liistructlons ;  and 
hisoljseqtiluus  aectatoi's  Imve  nifterimj^iited  in  olwerv- 
xnceS'—O'lanoUl :  y^anit//  of  Dogmatizing,  ch.  xvii. 

«u-per-er-6-ga'-tion,  s.  [Supererooate.] 
The  act  of  one  who  supererogates ;  the  per- 
formance of  more  tliau  duty  requires. 

If  (I)  Doctrbie.  of  s^ipererogation  : 
Church  Hist. :  The  doctrine,  founded  on 
that  of  the  communion  of  saints,  that  the 
merit  of  good  works  done  by  one  Christian 
belongs  to  the  whole  body  of  tlie  faitliful. 
The  principle  was  affirmed  in  tlie  Institution 
of  a  Christian  Man  published  by  authority 
of  Convocation  (a.d.  1537) : 

"  I  tielieve  tliatwhiitsoeverspiritu.il  gift  ortreasnre 
fai  given  by  Gud  unto  nuy  une  |xirt  or  member  of  tins 
Daystioki  body  of  Otiridt,  althouglt  the  sauie  he  given 
parti cul:vrly  uuto  tliid  member,  and  not  uuto  anutlier, 
7et  the  frmt  and  merit  thereof  ahati,  by  reiisou  of  that 
Ineompreheiiatble  union  .lud  bond  of  charity  whicli  is 
between  thenk,  redound  ueces^uily  unto  the  profit, 
sditying,  and  iucreiise  iu  Christ's  Budy  of  all  other 
me  tubers  particularly." 

The  Council  of  Trent  decreed  nothing  on 
the  subject,  but  the  language  of  the  J'lHdtnUite 
Catechism  (pt.  i.,  ch.  x.,  q.  23)  is  in  accord 
with  that  quoted  above.  At  the  time  of  the 
Reformation  the  sale  of  indulgences  had 
brought  discredit  on  the  doctrine  of  super- 
erogation, or,  "as  it  miglit  more  properly  be 
called,  the  communion  of  saints  in  goi>d 
works,"  and  Article  XIV.  was  directed  against 
the  popular  belief.    {Blinit.) 

(2)  Works  of  supererogation : 

Chvrch  Hist.  :  A  controversial  phrase  bor- 
rowed from  Article  XIV.  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land, and  tiiere  defineil  as  "  voluntary  works, 
besides,  over,  and  above  God's  Command- 
ments." In  this  sense  the  expression  is  used 
cliiefly  of  the  Counsels  of  perfection — Poverty, 
Chastity,  and  Obedience — which,  according  to 
Roman  theologians,  though  not  universally 
necessary  to  solvation,  are  yet  necessary,  and 
become  absolute  precepts,  in  the  case  of  those 
called  to  such  states  of  life. 

*Bu-per-er'-6-ga-tive,  o.  [Eng.  svper- 
erog(U{e) ;    -ive.]      The    same  as   Sufebero 

OATORY  (q.V.). 

"  Another  of  an  high-birth  and  low-stooping  spirit, 
Tho  CHU  justly  brag  of  notbiue  of  hia  own,  oat  live 
upon  the  nipereropaiioe  deeds  ol  bis  ancastorB."— iitcif- 
ford  :  tftoba,  pt.  ii.,  p.  61. 

■u-per-er'-o-ga-tdr-y,  o.  [Eng.  gujter- 
erogai(e)  ;  -ory.]  Partaking  of  the  nature  of 
supererogation  ;  performed  beyond  what  duty 
stjictly  requires. 

"  Suporerogntory  servicos,  and  too  ^eat  beaeflts 
from  aabjects  to  kings,  are  ot  aazgeroiu  coiiseqaeuce." 

—ffOlOJll. 

*su-per-es-seii'-tlal  (t  as  sh),  a.    [Fref. 

super-,  and  Eiig.  essential  (q.v.).3  Essential 
aliove  others,  or  above  the  constitution  of  a 
tiling. 

'*  lint  the  spirit  of  God  waa  tbevehicle  of  the  eternal 

wlidoiue  mid  of  the  super&itenlial  goodness." — Jfore  : 

Phiiox.  CabbaJA,  ch.  L 

•  su-per-etll'-ic-al,  a.     [Pref.  mper-^  and 

E'.:g.  ethical  (q.v.)".  J  Transcending  the  or- 
dinary rules  of  ethics ;  more  than  ethical ;  of 
greater  authority  than  ethics. 

"Moral  theology  contains  a  guperethleat  AoctrhTit, 
st>  HOiiie  grave  divines  have  ridiculously  called  itk*— 
SoUngbruke :  A  nth.  in  Matters  of  Religion,  §  & 

•  su-per-ex-alt',  v.t.  [Pref.  sitper-,  and  Eng. 
exalt  (q.v.).]  To  exalt  to  a  superior  degree ; 
to  exjilt  to  a  position  or  rank  above  all  others. 

"  Having  superexiilted  h'nn.  a,ivl  bestowed  on  him  a 
Dime  above  alL  names." — Barrow:  tiermon»,  vol.  iL, 
ser.  31. 

*su-per-e:g:-al-ta'-tion,  «.  [Pref.  swper-j 
and  Eng.  eaxiltation  (q.v.).]  Elevation  above 
all  others  ;  elevation  in  a  superior  or  pre- 
eminent degree. 

"Iu  a  superexaltation  of  courage,  they  seem  as 
greedy  of  death  as  of  vlctors."~Bolyday. 

*  su-per-ex'-9el-len9e,  s.  [Pref.  super-, 
and  Eng.  excellence  (q.v.).]  Superior  excel- 
lence. 

«n,-per-ex'-5el-lent,  a.  [Pref.  super-,  and 
Eng.  excpMentiq.v.).^  Excellent  in  an  onnsnal 
or  extraordinary  degree. 

"Something  so  superexceUent,  that  all  mnst 
levereiice  and  adore." — Decay  cf  Piety. 

*  »u-per-ex-cres'-5en90,  a.    [Pref.  super-^ 


and  Eng.  excrescence  (ci.v.).'}    Something  super- 
fluously growing. 

"  I  rnblwd  the  superexcrescence  with  a  vitriol  stoue." 
—  Wisaman:  Surgery,  bk.  iv.,  ch.  v. 

su-per-fe-cun-da'-tlon,  s.  [Pref.  super-, 
&iid  Eng.  fecttmlaiion  (q.v.).]  The  impregna- 
tion of  a  woman  already  pregnant ;  super- 
fetation,  supereoneeption. 

SU-per-fe-ciin'-di-ty,  s.  [Prpf.  snper-,  and 
Eng.  fecundity  (H-V-)-]  Superaliuudant 
fecundity  or  multiplication  of  tho  specius. 

'■  In  strict  conuectiun  with  nnother  |>iutjeit.y  of 
anitnal  nature.  yi-/..,bupur/>cuinIit//."—paley:  JVatiiral 
Theology,  ch.  xxvi. 

*  su-per-fe'-tate,  v.i.  [Lat.  supcrfetalvs, 
pa.  ii'dv.  g(  superftto :  sk/jitt^  above,  aftei",  and 
ffto^=  to  Lireed,]  To  conceive  after  a  piior 
conception. 

"The  femiUe  brings  forth  twice  In  one  jnonth,  and 
■o  is  said  to  ""/jcr/i-i'ufe,  whicli,  aiiitli  Aristotle,  is 
because  her  uiiu;-^  itre  hiitclied  in  her  uue  after  Huothtir." 
— 6vevr:  .Vu.te«m. 

su  -  per  -  fe  -  ta'  -  Uon,   su  -per  -foa  -  ta- 

tiOn,  S.      [SUPERFETATE.I 

1.  Lit.  &  Forensin  MeUiciiie:  The  ooncep- 
tion  of  a  Second  embryo  during  the  gestation 
of  the  first ;  the  pi(wUn:ts  of  tiie  two  con- 
ceptions being  horn  together  or  at  ditfeient 
times.  Early  authorities  wore  strongly  con- 
vinced that  superfiitation  was  nut  only 
possible,  but  common,  and  though  in  the 
present  day  opinion  is  divided  on  tiie  subject, 
many  cases  are  quoted  of  which  it  is  claimed 
that  no  other  explanation  than  superfetiition  is 
possible.  Woodman  &  Tidy  (i^or^nsic  Medi- 
cine, p.  819)  suggest  that  many  of  these  may 
be  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  the  uterus 
is  sometimes  found  to  be  double,  and  in 
others  they  doubt  the  accuracy  of  the  recorded 
observations  ;  adding  :  "  There  is  a  residuum 
of  unexplained  cases,  and  without  pro- 
nouncing formally  in  favour  of  the  doctrine 
of  superfcetation,  we  must  admit  that  it  is 
difficult  to  explain  some  of  the  recorded  facts 
on  any  otiier  supposition  than  that  a  second 
impregnation  took  place,  while  the  uterus  or 
woLub  contained  one  ovum  or  foetus  partially 
developed," 
*  2.  Fig. :  An  excrescent  gi-owth. 
"  His  lordship's  false  conceptions  are  always  at- 
tended with  superfetations,"— Warburtojt :  Alliance. 
(Postac.  to4thed.) 

•  su' -  per  -  fete,  v.t.  &  i,     [Lat.  superfeto.] 

[SUPERFETATE.] 

A.  Trans. :  To  superfetate. 

"  It  makes  me  pregnant  and  to  unperfete ; 
Such  is  the  vigour  of  bis  beamn  :ind  heat** 

Dowell :  Ilof/al  Present  to  hiB  Mitjeaty  (1641(, 

B.  Tntrans, :  To  conceive  after  a  former 
conception. 

*  su'-per-f  196,  s.  [Fr.  superjide.]  A  surface ; 
a  superficies  (q.v.). 

**  Tneu  if  it  rise  not  to  the  former  height 
Of  auperfice,  conclude  that  soil  is  light." 

Dri/den:  Virgil;  Oeorgic  \l.  H\6. 

su-per-fic'-ial  (c  as  sh),  *  su-per-fi-ci- 
all,  a.     [Fr.  superjiciel,  from  Lat.  superjicialis.] 

1.  Lit. :  Pertaining  to  or  lying  on  the  super- 
ficies or  surface;  not  penetrating  below  the 
surface  ;  not  sinking  deep. 

*'  From  these  jihEenomena  several  have  concluded 
some  general  rupture  in  the  superficial  iMvrts  of  the 
earth.  —flume(  ;  Theory  of  the  Earth. 

2.  Fig.:  Reaching  or  comprehending  only 
what  is  obvious  or  apparent ;  not  deep,  pro- 
found, or  penetrating ;  not  learned  or 
thorough;  shallow. 

"  His  knowledge  both  of  the  Church  which  he 
quitted  and  of  the  Church  he  entered  wiis  of  tlie  moat 
tiiperficial.  kind."— -l/dcaif^ay     tlist.  Eng.,  oh.  vlL 

superficial-deposits,  s.  pL 

GpmI.  :  Deposits  on  or  near  the  surface  of  the 
ground,  and  belongmg  to  the  recent  period, 
as  vegptable  soil,  gravel,  clay,  peat  (q.v.),  &c. 
[Recent,  II.] 

superficial- fascia*  s. 

Anat. :  Tlie  layer  of  loosn  tissue,  of  varying 
density,  immediately  below  tlie  skin  in  every 
part  of  the  body.  It  confciins  the  subcu- 
tanenus  fat,  and  iu  some  places  superficial 
muscles.     Called  also  the  Subcutaneous  fascia. 

•  su-per-f  ic'-ial-ist  (c  as  sh),  s.  [Eng. 
snperficicd  ;  -ist.]  One  who  attends  to  any- 
thing superfifiially  ;  one  who  has  only  a  su])er- 
ficial  knowlerlge  in,  or  acquaintance  v/ith 
anything  ;  a  sciolist,  a  smatterer. 

su-per-fic-i-ai-i-ty  (c  as  sh),  *su-per- 
fi-ci-al-y-te,  s.     [O.  Fr.  supmrjiclalite.] 


1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being;  «t:perflDlH|j 
shallowness. 

'•  The  colours  of  bodies  are  sensible  inaHfled,  and 
receive  degrees  of  Inatre  or  ohscuritj.  /iiperfic'ntUlg  ot 
profundity.'— Bro(u»e."  Vulgar  Errotira,  bk.  vi.,  cn.z. 

2,  That  wliich  is  superficial  or  shallow;  n 
superficial  person  or  thing. 

*  su-per-fic'-ial-ize  (c  as  esh),  v.t.  [Enp 
superficial;  -ize.]  To  treat  or  regard  in  ft 
Eupeificial,  slight,  or  shallov^  manner. 

su-per-fic'^al-ly  (c  as  eh),  adv.     [Ek^. 

superficial;  -ifj.] 

*  1.  In  a  superficial  manner  ;  on  the  surface 
only  :  as,  a  thing  superficially  coloured. 

2.  Without  close  attention  ;  without  pene- 
tration ;  without  going  deeply  into  JuattersM 
slightly;  not  thoroughly,  I 

"  It  13  no  wonder  if  umnj-conaiderlnR  their  theology 
but  aliybtly  and  supfrficia////  have  beeu  led  into  an 
HTiov.'—Cudworth:  Intel,  system,  p.  256, 

SU  per-f  ic'-ial-ness   (c  as  sb),  «.    [Eng, 

superficial;  -)iess.] 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  superficial; 
position  on  the  surface;  shallowness. 

2.  Shallowness  of  observation  or  knowledge; 
show  without  substance. 

su-per-f ic'-i-a-rj^  (c  as  sh),  u,.  &  s.    [Lat. 

superficiarias.] 

A,  As  adjective : 

*1.  Ord.  Lang.:  Situated  on  the  surface; 
superficial. 

"  The  outermost  and  .tuperficinry  parts  of  the  body." 
—Veiiner:  2'reatise  0/ Tobacco,  p.  411. 

2.  Law:  Situated  on  another  man's  land 
(iSmith.) 

B.  As  S7ibstantive : 

Law:  One  to  whom  a  right  of  surface  Is 
granted  ;  one  who  pays  the  quit-rent  of  a 
house  built  on  another  man's  ground, 

su-per-fic'-i-es  (c  as  sh),  s.  [Lat.,  from 
super  =  above,  and  fades  =  a  face.  Superjl' 
des  and  surface  are  doublets.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang.  &  Geom. :  The  surface ;  the 
area  of  a  surface.  It  may  be  rectilineal-,  cur- 
vilinear, plane,  convex,  or  concave.  It  con- 
sists of  length  and  breadth  without  thickness, 
and  therefore  forms  no  part  of  the  substance 
or  snlid  contents  of  a  body.  The  difi'erence 
between  this  term  and  the  term  sui'face,  is 
simply  this.  The  term  surface  is  alistracfc, 
and  simply  implies  that  magnitude  which  has 
lenglb  and  breadth  witliout  thickness,  whilst 
the  trrm  supSTficics  does  not  refer  to  the 
nature  of  the  magnitude,  but  simply  refers  to 
the  number  of  units  of  surface  which  the 
given  surface  contains. 

"The  Iilea  o?  Hllliig  a  place  equal  to  the  contents  ol 
its  superficies,   l>eiuK  aiiiiexeU   to  our  idea  of  I'ndy,  I 
think  it  IS  a  self-evident  proriositiou,  that  two  bodies 
)lace.' — Locke  :  Sum.  Underst., 

2.  Uiw:  Everything  on  the  surface  of  a 
piece  of  ground  or  of  a  building  which  is 
closely  connected  with  it  by  ait  cu"  nature,  so 
as  to  constitute  a  part  of  the  same,  as  houses, 
trees,  and  the  like;  particularly  everything 
connected  with  another's  gmund,  and  espfr- 
rially  a  real  right  that  is  granted  to  a  person 
{Burrill.) 

su-per-f  ine',  «.  [Pref.  mper-,  and  Eng.^na; 
a.  (q.v.).] 

1.  Exceedingly  or  remarkably  fine  :  very 
fine  ;  surpassing  others  in  fineness  or  quality  : 

as,  superfine  cloth. 

*2.  E\-cessively  or  faultily  nice  or  subtle; 
over  nice,  over  subtle. 

"  Thus  much  for  tliem  that  out  of  a  sujterjive  dain- 
tinesae  cannot  live  but  by  sweet  meats."  —  Vtimier  : 
Via  Recta,  p.  248. 

SU-per-f ine'-ness,  s.  [Eng.  superfine; -wess,) 
Tlie  quality  or  state  of  being  superfine. 

*  SU-per-f in'-ic-al,   a.      [Pref.  super-^  and 

Eug.  ^fac«i(q.v.).j     Spruce  or  foppish  in  tho 
highest  degree. 

"  A  superfinicaZ  rngne,' 

Shakesp. :  Lear,  ii.  :;.    {Quartot.} 

*SU-per~flue,  a.  [Fr.  superfiu;  H-om  Lat 
superfiuus.]    Superfluous  (q.v.). 

*  su-per'-flu-en9e,  s.     [Lat.  super  =  above, 

over,  and  fiuens^  pr.  par.  of  fiuo  =  to  rtow.J 
That  which  is  superfluous;  a  suiicrflnity. 

"  The  ,«»fHe?'yi"ei?c«ofsrace  is  ordinarily  proportioned 

to  the  faitiirul  discharife  nf  former  trusti,  inakliig  usu 
of  tlie  foregoing  aiiSicieiit  grace.""— //""/mn«ft 


boil,  b^ ;  poiit,  jiSr^I ;  cat,  9ell,  chorus,  9hin,  bench ;  go,  gem ;  thin,  this ;  sin,  as ;  expect,  Xenophon,  c:^i5t.    ph  —  & 
-elan,  -tian  =  shan.   -tlon,  -sion  =  shiin ;  -tion*  ^ion  =  zhiin.    -cious,  -tious,  -sious  —  shua.    -ble.  -die,  dtc  =  bel,  dgL 
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Buperfiuitance — superinvestiture 


•su-per -flu'-it  anje,  s.  fEnji.  svperfluit- 
an{t);  cc.j  Tlu'  a.;t  ur  state  of  Hoating  over 
or  on  Ihe  surfaci^  ;  that  whicli  floats  on  the 
BUiiaeo. 

"Out  nf  the  crwxm,  or  sujtertlnllance.  tlie  finest 
disliea  tut!  made ;  out  of  the  lesidKiice.  thn  coarser.  '— 
iirowne     Vulgar  Errours,  bk.  li.,  uh.  v. 

8U-per-flu'-it-ant,  a.  [Lat.  saperfluitaris, 
pr.  pur.  of  saiirrHnitn:  sii-per  =  above,  and 
Jlitito,  intens.  of  fiiio  =  to  flow,]  Floating 
above  or  on  the  surface. 

su-per-flu'-it-y,  *  su-per-flu-it-e,  *su- 
per-flu~it-ie,  s.  [Fr.  superfluite,  from  Lat. 
supeTfluitatetii,  accus.  of  bnperflu Has,  from  su- 
perflims-=:^  superfluous  (q.v.) ;  Sp.  super fluidad; 
Kal.  miperjluita.'\ 
j         1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  superfluous. 

I  "  Oroae  disease 

I  Sooue  gTOwea  tbroagb  buinour's  tuperfluitie." 

Spenser  :  Jiiiinea  <if  Rome. 

2.  A  qnantity  that  is  superfluous  or  in 
excess ;  a  quantity  greater  than  is  needed ; 
•nperabundance,  redundancy. 

"  The  mperfiuity  aud  waste  of  v\t."—Druden  :  Even- 
ings Love.    (Pref.r 

3.  Sometliing  more  or  beyond  what  is  neces- 
sary ;  something  used  or  kept  for  show  or 
luxury  rather  than  for  comfort  or  necessity; 
something  which  could  easily  be  dispensed 
vitb. 

*•  Nor  did  any  tblng  we  offered  them  appear  accept- 
able but  beads,  as  an  oruaiueiital  superjtaily  of  life.  — 
£ook  :  Firtt  Voyage,  bk.  i.,  ch.  v. 

II  For  the  difl'erence  between  superfluity  and 
excess,  see  Excess. 

Sa-per'-flu-oiis,  a.  [Lat.  superflims  =  over- 
flowing, from  super  =  above,  over,  and  fiuo  = 
to  flow ;  Fr.  siiperflu  ;  Sp.  &.  Port,  superjiuo.] 
1,  More  than  is  necessary  or  sufficient ;  un- 
necessary, from  being  in  exf-ess  of  wliat  is 
needed  ;  excessive,  superabundant,  redundant. 

*'  Superjiuoiu  bi-anches  we  lop  away." 
'  Shakap. :  Richard  II.,  iii  A. 

•2.  Overflowing,  exuberant. 

"  Dout  them  with  nnperflunux  courage." 

.ihnketp. :  Henry  V.,  Iv.  2. 

•3.  Too  great  or  liigh  ;  excessive. 

*'  Purchased  at  a  super/tuous  rate." 

Shakesp. :  Henry  VII!.,  I.  1, 

*4.  Having  more  than  is  necessary  ;  supplied 
with  superfluilies. 

, "  The  lupcrfiaous  and  lust-dleted  man.' 

Shaki-ep.  •  Lear,  tv.  1, 

'5.  Unnecessanly  concerned  about  any- 
thing. 

"I  see  110  reason  why  thon  shouldst  be  so  super- 
fluou*  to  demaud  tbe  time  of  the  day.'— Shakesp.  : 
a  Benrs  IV.,  \.  i 

superfluous-lntervalt  s. 

Music:  An  interval  greater  by  a  semitone 
than  iiKtjtjr  or  perfect. 

superfluous-polygamy,  s. 

Bot.  :  The  term  applied  when  in  a  composite 
flower  the  florets  of  the  disc  are  hermaphrodite 
and  bear  seeds,  and  the  flowers  of  the  ray, 
which  are  only  female,  do  so  likewise,  so  that 
the  latter  appear  superfluous.  Linnaeus 
ranked  the  plants  thus  constituted  under 
Folygamia  svperflua,  which  he  made  an  order 
of  the  class  Syngenesia. 

flU-per'-flu-OUS-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  suptrjluous; 
-itf.]  lu  a  superfluous  mauner  or  degree  ;  in  or 
to  a  degi'ee  beyond  what  is  necessary;  with, 
to,  or  in  excess. 

"  Dulng  nothiug  fuperflnontly  or  In  vain."— ifora  ; 
Antidote  iigaUnt  AiheUm,  bk.  ii.,  ch.  ix. 

BU-per'-fiu-ous-ness,  s.  [Eng.  superfluous; 
-luss.]  The  quality  or  staiie  of  being  super- 
fluous ;  superfluity. 

•  su'-per-flux,  s.  [Pref.  stiper-,  and  Eng. 
fitix  (q.v.).j  That  which  is  superfluous,  or  is 
more  than  is  wanted  ;  a  superfluity. 

"  JjeaviiiRP  of  life,  the  mperflux  of  death.' 
A.  C.  SwifUiume :  Tristram  of  Lynneise.    (Prel.) 

TO-per-fce-ta'-tion,  ».    [Superfetation.] 

•  au-per-fo-li-a'-tion,  s.     [Pref.  snper-^  and 

Eng.  foliation  (q.v.).]    Excessive  foliation. 

••This,  in  the  pathol.i>;y  ot  plants,  may  be  the  dU- 
ease  ot superfoliatiuit,  mentifmed  by  Theophra^tua"— 
Urcrwiie:  MUceUany  TraU  i. 

acu-per-frdn'-tal,  ».  [Pref.  super-,  and  Eng. 
/Tontal  (q.v.).] 

Eccles. :  The  part  of  an  altar-cloth  that 
covers  the  top,  as  distinguished  from  the 
antt-pendium,  or  pan-t  which  hangs  down  in 
frout. 


*  SU-per-f u^e',  v.t.     [Lat.  super/iisus,  pa.  par. 

oT  super fundo  =  to  pour  over  or  upon  ;  sttper 
=:  over,  and/w?ido=to  pctur.]  To  pour  over 
or  on  tlie  top  of. 

"  Pouring  first  a  very  cold  liquor  into  a  glass,  and 
then  superfuginff  ou  it  another." — Eoelyn:  Diary, 
Dec,  13,  1085. 

SU-per-heat'.  v.t.  [Pref.  mper-,  and  Eng, 
heat,  V.  (q.v.).]  To  heat  to  an  extreme  de- 
gree, or  to  a  very  high  temperature ;  specifl- 
cally,  to  heat,  as  ste,am,  apart  from  contact 
with  water  until  it  resembles  a  perfect  gas. 
[Steam.] 

SU-per-heat-ed,  pa.  par.  or  o.  [Super- 
heat.] 

superheat ed-steam,  s. 

Physics :  Steam  to  which  an  aaditional 
amount  of  heat  has  been  given  to  tliat  required 
for  its  production  from  water.  No  advantage 
is  gained  by  heating  steam  above  315°  Fahr. 

8U'-per-heat-er.  3.  [Pref.  super-,  and  Eng. 
heattr  (q.v.).] 

Steatii-engin.  :  A  contrivance  for  increasing 
the  temperature  of  the  steam  to  tlie  amount 
it  would  lose  on  its  way  from  the  boiler  until 
exhausted  from  the  cylinder.  Tliis  end  is 
frequently  attained  by  making  the  steam 
travel  through  a  number  of  small  tubes  several 
times  across  the  uptake  or  foot  of  the  chimney 
before  it  entei-s  the  steam-pipe. 

*  SU-per-her'-e-S^,  s.  [Pref.  super-,  and  Eng. 

heresy.]  A  heresy  arising  out  of  a  former 
heresy ;  the  further  corruption  of  erroneous 
teaching. 

"Even  lu  the  doctrines  heretical  there  will  be 
tuperhereiiet." — Browne  :  Religio  Medici,  sect.  8. 

SU'-per-hive,  s.  [Pref.  super-,  and  Eng. 
hive  (q.v.).]  A  kind  of  upper  story  to  a  hive, 
removable  at  pleasure.  ^ 

SU-pcr-hu'-mabn,  a.  [Pref.  super-,  and  Eng. 
hiivian.}  Above  or  beyond  wliat  is  human ; 
above  the  power  or  nature  of  man. 

su-per-hu'-mer-al,  s.    [Lat.  super  =  above, 
and  /tttiiieriw  ^  the'shoulder.] 
*  1.  Ord.  Lang. :  A  burden,  a  load. 


2.  Eccles.  :  A  term  of  no  very  definite  ap- 
plication, being  sometimes  applied  to  an 
archbishop's  pallium  and  sometimes  to  an 
amice.    (Pvgiii.) 

*  su-per-hu'-mer-ate,  v.t.  [Superhu- 
MERAL.]  To  place  over  or  on  one's  shoulders  ; 
hence,  to  assist  in  bearing,  as  a  burden. 

"  Freely  to  tuprrJiumerate  the  burtheu  which  waa 
his." — Feltham:  Resolves,  pt.  i.,  res.  82. 

*SU-per-ini-p6;^e',  v.t.  [Pref.  super-,  and 
Eng.  impose  (q.v.).]  To  lay  or  impose  upon 
something  else. 

"The  mixed  clay  or  'paste'  or  '  body,'  varied  in  com- 
position accot'ding  to  the  nature  of  tlie  glaze  to  be 
taper miposed," — Fortnum:  JIajoUca,  p.  4. 

su-per-im-pd-si'-tion^  s  [Pi-ef.  super-, 
and  Eng.  imposition  (q.v.).]  The  act  of  super- 
imposing ;  the  state  of  being  superimposed. 

su-per-im-preg-na'-tion,  s.  [Pref.  super-, 
and  Eng.  impregnation  (q.v,).]  The  act  of 
impregnating  upon  a  prior  impregnation; 
superfetation,  superconception. 

*  8u-per-m-cuni'-ben-9y,    *  su-per-in- 

cum'-'beiice,  s.  [Pref.  super-,  and  Eng.  in- 
cumbency, inciimhence  (q.v.).]  The  state  of 
being  superincumbent ;  the  state  of  lying  upon 
something. 

SU-per-in-c^m'-'bent,  a.  [Pref.  super-, 
and  Eng.  incum,bent'(q.v.).^  Lying  or  resting 
on  the  top  of  something  else. 

"By  the  pressure  of  the  superincumbent  atmo- 
sphere."—^Oi/Ic  .■  Works,  Iii.  178. 

SU-per-in-dn^e',  v.t.  [Pref.  super-,  and 
Eng.  i)iduce  (q.v.).]  To  bring  in  or  upon  as 
an  addition  to  something. 

"No  new  order  under  another  name  should  be 
tuperinUuced." — Puller:  Worthies;  Barkshire. 

*  su-per-m-du9e'-ment,  ;*.  [Pref.  super-, 
and  Eng.  i'tiducement  (q.v.).] 

1.  The  act  of  superinducing ;  superinduc- 
tion. 

"The  xuperinducement  of  greater  perfections  and 
nobler  qualities  destroys  uothiug  of  the  essence  or 
perfectioiiB  that  were  there  before" — Locke:  Butnan 
Understanding,  bk.  iv.,  ch.  Lil. 


2.  Sometliing  superinduced  or  brought  hi 
as  an  aildition. 

"Corrupted  with  many  human  superinducemBttU.' 
—  Wilkins:  Nat.  Religion,  bk.  i.,  ch.  xii. 

*  BU-per-in-diic'-tlon,  s.  [Pref.  s\iptrr-,  and 
Eng.  indvciion  (q.v.).]  The  act  of  super- 
inducing. 

"  M  r.  Locke's  titperinduction  of  the  faculty  of  think- 
ing."— Warbarton :  Divine  Legation,  bk.  Ix.,  note  JL 

*  su-per-in-fuse',  v.t.  [Pref.  s\iper-,  and 
Eng.  infuse  (q.v').]    To  infuse  over. 

*  su-per-in-jeo'-tlon,  $.  [Pref.  super-,  and 
Eng.  injection (si.v.).']  An  injection  succeed- 
Ing  another. 

*  su-per-ui-soribe',  v.t.  [Pref.  ntper-,  and 
Eng.  inscribe  (q.v.).]  To  inscribe  over  or 
outside  another  inscription. 

"  it  was  put  Into  nu  envelope  ndtlressed  to  W,  Fh>- 
Quet,  Presideut  of  the  Chamber,  and  nnpertnstii-ibed 
in  another  envelope  to  the  Secretary-General  oi  tb* 
Parliament"— ^oWy  Telegraph,  Feb.  23,  1886. 

*  su-per-in-spect',  v.t.  [Pref.  super-,  and 
Eng.  inspect  (q.v.).]  To  oversee;  to  super- 
intend by  inspection. 

su-per-in-stiE-tu'-tion,  3.  [Pi-ef.  super-,  and 
Eng.  institution  (q.v.).] 

Law :  One  institution  upon  another :  as  If 
A  be  instituted  and  admitted  to  a  beneflce 
upon  a  title,  and  B  be  instituted  and  admitted 
by  the  presentation  of  another.    (Bailey.) 

*  su-per-in-tel-lec'-tu-al,  a.  [Pref.  super-, 
and  Eng.  intellectual  (q-v.).']    Being  above  in^ 

tellect. 

au-per-in-tend',  v.t.  &  i.  [Lat.  snperinUndo, 
from  super  =  over,  and  intendo  =  to  attend  to, 
to  apply  the  mind.] 

A.  Trans. :  To  have  or  exercise  the  charge 
or  oversight  of ;  to  oversee  or  overlook  with 
the  power  of  direction ;  to  take  care  of  or 
direct  with  authority  ;  to  supervise,  to  regu- 
late, to  control. 

"Tha  mistress  of  the  family  always  superintends 
the  doing  of  it,"— Cooh:  I'Hrst  Voyage,  hk.  1.,  ch.  xviik 

*  B.  Intrans. :  To  have  or  exercise  snper* 
intendence ;  to  pre.side. 

"  In  like  nnmner,  they  called  both  the  chiM-benrinK 
of  women,  and  the  goildeusps  that  iitufr, iifi'iid  -iver 
the  sauie,  Eilitbuia  or  h\XGiu&." —Cudioorth :  Intell. 
System,  p.  229. 

au-per-in-tend'-Gn9e,  s.  [O.  Fr.  superin- 
teiidaiice.]  [Superintendent.]  The  act  of 
superintending ;   cai-e  and  oversight  foi-  the 

fiurpose  of  directing,  regulating,  or  control- 
ing ;  supervision. 

"Being  done  .  .  .  with  his  peculiar  tupeiHntend- 
ence."— Barrow :  Sermom,  vol.  i.,  ser,  32. 

*  su-per-in-tend'-en-9y,  s.  [Eng.  super- 
intendendfi);  -y.}    Tlie  .same  as  Supbuinticnd- 

ENCE  (q.v.). 

"  We  may  live  here  under  the  ituperintendeitcy  of  to 
gracious  a  Beine."— -Seeker :  Sermont,  vol.  ii.,  ser,  a 

su~per-in-tend'-ent,  *  su-per  in-tend'- 
ant,  s.  &  a.    [0.  Er.  superintemiant,  from  Liit^ 
superiiitendens,  pr.  par.  of  superintendo  ~  to 
superintend  (q.v.).] 
A.  As  sitbstantlve : 

1.  One  who  superintends  or  has  the  charge 
or  oversight  of  someLhing  with  tlie  power  of 
direction  or  control :  as,  the  superintendent  of 
a  workhouse. 

2.  A  clergyman  exercising  supervision  over 
the  church  and  clergy  of  a  district,  but  with- 
out claiming  episcopal  authority. 

"The  Zuingliana  had  no  super! ntendants.  lor  nught 
1  can  lind  ;  nor  wiui  Hooper  ever  called  supei'inteiulaul, 
but  byshop."— flarner  .■  Records,  vol.  ii.    (Api),) 

*  B.  As  adj. :  Having  the  power  or  light 
of  superintendence  ;  overlooking  others  with 
authority  ;  superintending. 

"There  \9  a  superintendent  council  of  ten. "— i/oowH  ; 
Letters,  bk.  L,  let  S5. 

superintendent  -  registrar,  s.     An 

officer  who  superintends  the  registers  *>t 
biiths,  deaths,  and  marriages.  There  is  one  in 
every  poor-law  union.  He  is  responsible  to 
the  Registrar-General.    (English.) 

*  su-per-in-tend'-er,  s.  [Eng.  superintend; 
-er.]  One  who  superintends  or  who  exercise* 
superintendence ;  a  superintendent. 

*  su-per-in-ves'-ti-ture»  «.  [Pref.  /^uper-, 
and  Eng.  investiture  (q'-v.).]  An  upper  veirti 
or  gannent. 

"The  body  clothed  upon  with  a  tupeTinveftitv/ra  si 
the  house  from  heaven.  —iSjo.  J/ome :  DiMourse  V. 


fate,  fat«  f^e,  amidst,  what,  ^11,  father;   we,  wet,  bere,  camei,  her,  there;   pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  po^ 
or.  wore,  wolf;  work,  wh6,  son;  mute,  cub,  eiire,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full;  try,  Syrian,    so.  oe  =  e;  ey  =  a;  qu  =  Viv^ 


superior— sTipernaturality 
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Bn-per'-i-or,  *  su-per-1-our,  *  su-per- 
y-our,  a.  &  s.  [Fr.  stiperieur,  from  Lat. 
superiorein,  accus.  of  supenor  =  higher,  com- 
jiai-.  of  superus  =  high,  from  super  =  above  ; 
Sp.  &  Port,  superior;  Ital.  superiore,] 

A,  As  adjective: 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  More  elevated  in  position  or  situation ; 
higher,  upper. 

"  Ita  superior  part,  which  in  the  first  prism  aiifferea 
the  gieater  refractioii."— A^ewron  ■  Optir?cs. 

2.  Higher  in  rank  or  office ;  more  exalted  in 
position  or  dignity. 

"  With  due  re«iject  my  hody  I  Inclin'd, 
Aa  to  some  beiug  of  superior  kind." 

Dryden :  Flower  A  Lec^,  468. 

3.  Higher  in  exceUencfi ;  surpassing  others 
in  greatness,  goodness,  value,  extent,  or  other 
similar  quality. 

"  In  force  of  miild  .ind  extent  of  knowledge  he  was 
superior  to  them  a.11."— Afacaitlap  ;  Hist,  ffni/.,  ch.  xiii. 

4.  Being  beyond  the  power  or  influence  of; 
too  great,  firm,  or  strong  to  be  liable  for  or 
affbcted  by  ;  abnve. 

"  A  great  niiui  superior  tu  his  Bufferings, " — Addison : 
Spectator. 

H.  Technically : 

1.  Botany: 

(1)  (Of  a  calyxor  corolla) :  Situated  apparently 
AlDove  the  ovary,  heally,  however,  they  rise 
from  beneath  it,  but  have  contracted  adhesion 
to  its  sides. 

(2)  Of  an  ovary) :  Free  from  the  calyx  and 
corolla,  so  that  they  rise  from  beneath  it. 

2.  Logic :  Greater  in  extension  or  compre- 
hension ;  more  comprehensive ;  wider. 

"  The  same  class  which  is  a  geays  with  reference  to 
the  subolasses  or  apecien  included  in  it,  may  be  itself 
a  epecies  with  reference  to  a  more  comprehensive,  or, 
.  as  it  is  often  called,  a  superior,  genus.  Man  is  a 
species  with  reference  to  animal,  hut  a  genus  with 
reference  to  the  species  mathematician. " — J.  S.  Mill : 
hjfKtem  of  Loffic 

B.  As  substantive : 

L  Ordinary  Language : 

1,  One  who  is  superior  to  or  above  another ; 
one  who  holds  a  higher  position,  rank,  dignity, 
or  post  than  another  ;  one  superior  to  another 
in  excellence,  abilities,  or  qualities  of  any  kind, 

"  While  Conscience,  happier  than  in  ancient  years, 
Owns  no  superior  hub  the  Ood  she  fears." 

Camper  :  Charity,  275, 

2.  Specif.,  the  head  of  a  monastery,  con- 
.  vent,  or  other  religious  house. 

II.  Techmcally : 

1.  Print. :  A  character  which  stands  above 
ttie  general  line  of  the  lower-case  letters ; 
commonly  employed  for  notes  and  references, 
Ba  Cb  A*  Hio. 

2,  Scots  Law :  One  who,  or  whose  predeces- 
sor, has  made  an  original  grant  of  heritable 
property  on  condition  that  the  grantee  (termed 
the  vassal)  shall  annually  pay  to  him  a  certain 
sum  (commonly  called  feu-duty),  or  perform 
certain  services. 

Superior  limit  of  a  quantity : 

Math. :  A  limit  towards  which  the  quantity 
may  approach  to  within  less  than  any  assign- 
able quantity  of  the  same  kind ;  it  is  always 
greater  than  the  quantity. 

superior-conjunction,  s. 

Astron. :  The  conjunction  (q.v.)  of  a  heavenly 
'body  when  it  is  on  the  side  of  the  sun  moat 
distant  from  the  earth. 

superior-courts,  s.  pi 

Laiu :  The  highest  courts  in  a  state.  In 
this  country  applied  to  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  States  and  the  Supreme  Courts  of 
the  several  states;  in  England  to  the  courts  of 
Chancery,  Queen's  Bench,  Common  Pleas,  and 
Exchequer. 

superior-planets, «.  pi. 

Astron. ;  Planets  more  distant  from  the  sun 
j     than  the  earth  is.    l^hey  are  Mars,  the  Aster- 
oids, Jupiter,  Saturn,  Uranus,  and  Neptune. 

superior-slope,  s. 

Fort. :  A  slope  extending  from  the  crest  of 
the  parapet  to  the  summit  of  the  exterior 
slope,  with  which  it  forms  an  obtuse  angle. 

SU-per'-i-or-eSS,  s.  [Eng.  superior;  -ess.] 
A  woman  who  acts  as  the  head  of  a  convent, 
abbey,  nunnery,  or  the  like ;  a  female  superior ; 
a  lady  superior. 

eU-per-i-or'-l-ty,  s.  [Fr.  sup&rioriti,  from 
Low  Lat.  superioritatem,  accus.  of  superioritas, 
from  Lat.  superior  =  superior  (q.v.),] 


1.  Ord.  Lang. :  The  quality  or  state  of  being 
superior ;  the  condition  of  one  who  or  tliat 
which  is  superior,  higher,  more  advanced, 
greater,  or  more  excellent  than  another ;  pre- 
eminence, ascendency. 

*'  The  Macdonalds,  if  they  had  not  regained  their 
and?!'';  superiority,  might  at  least  boast  tiiat  they 
haa  sow  no  superior. "—jl/acauiay.-  Blst.  Eng.,  ch.  xiii. 

2.  Scots  Law :  The  right  which  the  superior 
enjoys  in  the  land  held  by  the  vassal  [Superior, 
B.  11,  2.].  The  supeiitn-ity  of  all  the  lands  in 
the  kingdom  was  originally  in  the  sovereign. 

"IF  For  the  difference  between  superiority 
and  excellence,  see  Excjsllence. 

*  SU-per'-l-or-l^,  adv.     [Eng.  sup&rior;  -ly.] 

1.  In  a  superior  position. 

2.  In  a  superior  manner. 

"  An  ant  of  his  talents  superiorly  vain." 

Cunningham  :  Ant  &  Caterpillar. 

*  Bn-per'-i-or- ness,  s.  [Eng.  superior; 
■ness.]    Superiority  (q.v.). 

"Idon't  see  the  great  superiorness  of  learning."— 
Mad. D' Arblay :  CamUla,  bk.  ill.,  ch.  vi. 

SU-per-ja'-5ent,  a.  [Lat.  sitper  =  above, 
over,  and  jacens,  pr.  par.  of  jaceo  =  to  lie.] 
Lying  on  or  above  something  else. 

*  SU-per-la'-tion,  s.  [Lat.  superlatlo,  from 
iuperlatuSt  pa.  par.  of  superfero  =  to  carry 
over  or  beyond.]  [Superlative.]  Exaltation 
of  anything  beyond  truth  or  propriety. 

"  SuperleUion  and  overmuohness  amplifies ;  It  may 
be  above  faith,  but  not  above  a  metm.  —Ben  Joruon  : 
Discoveries. 

SU-per'-la-tive,  a.  &  s.  [Fr.  superlatif,  from 
Lat.  swper/afivus  =  superlative  (in  grammar), 
from  superlatu^,  pa.  par.  of  superfero  =  to 
carry  beyond,  to  exaggerate  :  super  =  above, 
over,  and  fero  =  to  bear,  to  carry  ;  Sp,,  Port, 
&  Ital.  superlativo.] 

A.  As  adjective: 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  Raised  above  all  others ; 
raised  to  or  occupying  the  highest  degree, 
position,  or  place ;  preeminent ;  surpassing 
all  others. 

"  8o  far  superlative, 
As  'tis  beyond  all  naming." 

Drayton :  Muses  Elysium,  Nymph.  S. 

2.  Gram. :  Applied  to  that  form  of  an  ad- 
jective or  adverb  which  expresses  the  highest 
or  utmost  degree  of  the  quality  or  manner 
denoted  by  the  adjective  or  adverb, 

B,  As  substantive : 

I.  Ord.  Lang. :  That  which  is  of  the  highest 
or  greatest  degree  or  position. 

"  The  superlative  of  hardiuesse  and  conrage." — Chap- 
man :  Somer ;  Iliad,  i. 

II.  Gramraar : 

1.  The  superlative  degree  of  an  adjective  or 
adverb  ;  in  English  it  is  formed  by  the  termi- 
nation -est,  as  high,  high«5(;  or  by  prefixing 
most,  as  beautiful,  most  beautiful. 

2.  A  word  in  the  superlative  degree. 

"  To  claw  the  back  of  him  that  beastly  lives, 
And  pranck  base  men  in  proud  superlatives." 

Bishop  Ball :  Satires.    (ProL) 

su-per'-la-tive-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  superlative; 
-ly.] 

1.  In  a  superlative  manner ;  in  a  manner 
expressive  of  the  highest  degree. 

"I  shall  not  speak  superlatively  of  them  ;  hnt  that 
I  may  truly  say.  they  are  second  to  none  In  the  Chris, 
tlan  world." — Bacon. 

2.  In  the  highest  or  utmost  degree. 

"We  .  .  .  look  down  with  contempt  on  these  eoo- 
cems  of  ours  tui superlatively  mea.a  and  littla" — Knox: 
Liberal  EducatUtit,  §  86. 

su-per'-la-tive-ness,  s.  [Eng.  superlative; 
-ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  superla- 
tive or  in  the  highest  degree. 

*  su-per-lii'-crate,  v.t.  [Lat.  *ujwr= above, 
and  lucrum  =  gain.]  To  gain  in  addition ; 
to  earn  over  and  above. 

"As  hath  been  proved,  the  people  of  England  do 
thrive,  and  that  it  is  possible  they  might  superlucrate 
twenty-flve  millions  per  annum." — Petty:  Political 
Arithmetick,  p.  107. 

*  su-per-lu'-nar,  ♦  su-per-lu'-ngr-J^,  o. 

[Pref.  super-,  and  Eng.  lunar,  lunxiry  (q.v.).] 
Being  above  the  moon.  (Opposed  to  sul)- 
lunary,  q.v.) 

"  The  head  that  turns  at  superlunar  things. 
Poised  with  a  tail,  may  steer  on  Wilkins  wings." 
Pope :  Dunciad,  iv.  4fil. 

*  su-per-me'-di-al,  a.  [Pref.  mper-,  and 
Eng.  medial  (q.v.)".]  Lying  or  being  above 
the  middle. 


su-per-mol'-e-cule. 


[Pref.  supsTf  and 


Eng.  molecule  (q.v.),]  A  compounded  mole- 
cule, or  combination  of  two  molecules  of 
different  substances. 

*  su-per-mun'-dane,  a.  [Pref.  super-,  and 
Eng.  mundane  (q.v,),]  Being  above  or  supe- 
rior to  tlic  world. 

"The  sn/pcrmundanti  and  the  ninndane  gods;  th* 
etcrual  and  generated  gods."  —  Cudwarth :  Intell, 
System,  p.  540. 

*  su  -  per  -  miin'-  di  -  al,  a.  [Lat,  siiper  = 
above,  and  mundus  =  the  world.]  Super- 
munciane. 

"  Plato  concelveth  that  there  are  certain  substances 
invisible,  incorporeal,  supermundial,  divine,  aud 
eternal,"— CudwortA  .■  Intell,  System,  p,  668. 

*  su-per-n3,c'-u-lar,  a.  [Supernaculum.] 
Having  the  quality  of  supernaculum  ;  of  first- 
i-ate  quality  ;  very  good.    (Said  of  liquor.) 

*  su~per-n^o'-u-lum,  s.  &  adv.  [Low  Lat., 
from  Lat.  snper  =  above,  and  Ger.  nagel  = 
a  nail  (q,v.),] 

A,  As  subst. :  Liquor,  so  called  because  a 
tankard  or  glass  of  it  was  to  be  so  thoroughly 
emptied  as  to  drain  off  on  the  nail  without 
showing  more  than  a  single  drop.  This  would 
stand  like  a  pearl  on  the  nail  without  running 
off,  which  it  would  do  if  too  much  of  the 
liquor  were  left. 

"  Bacchus,  the  god  of  brewed  wine  and  sngnr,  (n^uid 
patron  of  Tob-pots,  upsy-freeay  tipplers,  and  super- 
fiaculum  takers,  head  warden  of  \intnerB'  Hall,  alft* 
Conner.''— Massinger :  Virgin  Martyr,  ii.  1. 

B.  ^5  adv. :  A  kind  of  mock  Latin  term 
intended  to  mean  "  upon  the  nail,"  used  for- 
merly by  topers.    (Naves.) 

su-per'-nal,  *  su-per'-nall,  o.  [Fr.  supers 
nd,  from  *Lat.  supemus  =  upper,  from  super 
=  above.] 

1.  Bein^  or  situated  in  a  higher  or  upper 
place,  position,  or  region, 

"  High  o'er  the  stars  you  take  your  soaring  flight. 
And  rove  the  regions  of  supernal  light." 

Mason:  Ditfresnoy:  Art  of  Painting. 

2.  Pertaining  or  relating  to  things  above; 
celestial,  heavenly. 

"  On  errands  of  supernal  grace," 

MUttm  :  P.  L.,  vii.  673. 

*  su-'per-na'-tamt,  a.  [Lat.  supernaUmsy 
pr.  par.  of  supernato  =  to  swim  over  or  above : 
s\iper=  over,  and  nato  =  to  swim,]  Swimming 
above  ;  floating  above  or  on  the  surface. 

"  The  ^pematant  liquor  was  highly  tinged  with 
bVae."— Boyle :  Wor/cs,  iil.  i2i. 

*  su-per-na-ta'-tion,  a.  [Lat.  supernato  = 
to  swim  over  or  above.]  The  act  or  state  of 
swimming  or  floating  on  the  surface. 

"  They  [hod  ieaj  are  difTerenced  by  stipematation  or 
floating  upon  v/a.ter."—Broiane :  Vulgar  Errourst 
bk.  ii.,  ch.  1. 

su-per-na,t'-u-ral.  *  su-per-nat-u-rall, 

a,  [Pref.  s^ip'er-,  and  Eng.  natural.]  Being 
beyond,  above,  or  exceeding  the  powers  or 
laws  of  nature.  It  is  a  stronger  term  than 
preternatural,  and  is  frequently  used  as  syn- 
onymous with  miraffdlous. 

"  Cures,  wrought  by  medicines,  are  natural  openv- 
tious ;  but  the  miraculous  ones  wrought  by  Christ  and 
his  apostles,  -weTesupematural."— Boyle :  Works,  v.  10. 

*[[  The  super7iatitral :  That  which  is  above  or 
beyond  the  established  course  or  laws  of 
nature ;  that  which  transcends  nature ;  super- 
natural agencies,  Influences,  phenomena,  and 
the  like. 

su-per-n^t'-u-ral-iam,  «.  [Eng,  supers 
natural;  -ism.] 

1,  Ord.  Lang.  :  The  quality  or  state  of  being 
supernatural. 

2.  Theol. :  The  same  as  SupaANATURALiani 
(q.v.). 

"  Roman  Catholics  are  coming  ont  of  their  shell  and 
Joining  their  forces  to  the  band  who  are  defeiKliug 
sKpertuituralism  gainst  naturalism."— ^(fteTMBitm.- 
Dec.  20,  IS&l. 

SU-per-n^t-U-ral-ist,  5,  &  a,  [Eng.  super- 
natural; -ist.'f 

A,  As  subst. :  One  who  upholds  the  doctrine 
or  principles  of  supernaturalism  j  a  eupr&- 
naturalist  (q.v.). 

B.  As  adj. :  Supematuralistic. 

"  The  level  from  which  this  school  set  out,  when  It 
left  the  old  orthodox  or  supematuralist  point  of  riew 
a  century  ago."~Brit.  Quart.  Review,  Ivii.  177.    {TATA.) 

*  su-per-n^t-u-ral-ist'-io,  a.  [Eng,  super- 
natural;  -istic.]  'Pertaining  or  relating  to 
supernaturalism  (q.v.). 

*  su-per-nat-u-rSl'-I-tj^,  a.  [Eng.  super' 
natural;  -ity.]  '  The  quality  or  state  of  being 
BupernaturaL 


boil,  h6^;  po^t,  JtSrtrl;  cat,  96!!,  chorus,  9liln,  bengh;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  af ;  expect,  lij^enophon,  e^st.    -in& 
-oisau  -tlan  =  sh^n.    -tion.  -sion  =  shiin;  -tlon,  -gion  =  zhiin.    -cious,  -tious,  -sious  —  shils.    -hie,  -die,  &c.  =  b^l,  d^L 
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supernaturalize— supersedere 


Bu-per-nat'-u-ral-ize,  v.t.  [Eng.  super- 
naiural ;  -ize,^  To  tieat  or  consider  as  belong- 
ing or  peitainiiig  to  a  supematuml  state; 
to  elevjite  into  the  region  of  the  superuatural ; 
to  render  snpematmiil. 

«u-per-naf-u-ral-ly,  adv.  [Enp:.  mper- 
naliiTui;  -ly.]'  In"  a  Kupernaturul  manner  or 
degree ;  in  a  manner  or  degree  above  or 
beyond  the  course  or  power  of  nature. 

"  For  when  he  rewards  meu  supi^natarally,  it  Is 
for  tliiise  :ii;ti!>ii3  tIjaL  ciirry  a  iintunil  reward  with 
them."— ,ScoH  :  ChrUtian  Life.  pt.  ii.,  ch.  i. 

*  8u-per-nat'-u-ral-ness,  s.  [Eng.  mver- 
natural ;  -ness.]'  Tlie  quality  or  state  of  being 
supernatural. 

•su-peme',  »*.  [Lat  supemus.]  Supernal, 
celestial. 

"  AIbo  tliey  senied  and  were  very  apte  in  dede  viito 
the  sjiperni'  i\iii]  c-elestyal  J  her  ua  ill  em. — Fialier:  PeJti- 
tentiiit  Psnhns,  pa.  14a,  pt,  ii, 

•u-per-nu'-mer-a-ry,  a.  &  s.  [Ft.  super- 
numeraire,  from  Lat.  supernumerarius,  from 
super  =  above,  and  numerus  ~  number.] 

A.  As  atljective : 

1,  Fxeeeding  or  in  excess  of  a  number 
state  I  or  pi-esciibed. 

"  Thrown  out.  its  xupemumerary 
To  iiiy  Just  number  found." 

Milton:  P.L.,x.  687. 

*  2.  Exceeding  a  necessary  or  asnal  number. 

"The  produce  of  this  tax  is  adequate  to  the  ser- 
ricas  fur  which  it  is  de.'tiuintfd,  aud  the  additional  tnx 
Ispruitui'tioiied  to  the  sutjernumerury  exjieuae  this 
y&iX.'— Addison :  Freeholder, 

£.  As  suhstantive : 

1.  Ord.  Lang.  :  A  person  or  thing  in  excess 
of  the  nuinVier  st;ited  or  prescribed,  or  beyond 
what  is  necessary  or  usual ;  especially  a 
person  not  foDiially  a  member  of  an  ordinary 
or  regular  stnff  or  body  of  officials  or  em- 
ployes, but  retained  or  employed  to  act  as  an 
assistant  or  substitute  in  case  of  absence, 
death,  or  the  like.     [Super,  s.) 

2.  Theat. :  A  person  whose  presence  adds  to 
the  stnge-effect,  but  is  not  essential  to  tlie 
action  of  tlie  play,  Supernumeraiies  usually 
«ppe:ir  as  retainers,  peasants,  soldiers,  &c. 

SU-per-nu'-mer-OUS,  a.  (Pref.  super-,  and 
Eng.  numerous.]  More  than  is  right  or 
proper  ;  over  many,  superabundant, 

"  The  Earl  of  Oxfurd  was  heavily  fined  for  tuper- 
numerous  attendance."— /W^er;  Worthies,  il.  182. 

•  BU-per-om-mv'  -a-lent,  a.  [Pref.  sniper-, 
and  En^.omnivaleut{q.v.).]  Supremely  power- 
ful over  all.  (Davies:  Mirumin  Modum,  p.  22.) 

•su-per-or-din-a'-tion,  s.  [Pref.  super-, 
and  Eng.  ordination  (q.v.).]  The  ordiniition 
of  a  person  to  fill  an  office  still  occupied,  as 
the  ordination  by  an  ecclesiastic  to  fill  his 
oflice  when  it  becomes  vacant  by  his  own 
death  or  otherwise. 

OU-per-ox'-ide.  s.  [Pref.  super-,  and  Eng. 
oxide.]    IPekoxide.] 

superoxide  of  lead,  o.  [Plattneeite.] 

SU-per-par-tic'-u-lar.  a.  [Pref.  super-, 
and  Eng.  particiiJar  (q.v.).]  A  term  applied 
to  a  nitio  when  tlie  excess  of  the  greater  term 
Is  a  unit,  as  the  ratio  uf  1  to  2,  or  of  3  to  4. 

BU-per-par'-ti-ent  (t  as  sh),  a.  [Lat  superr- 
partieus,  fi-orn  skiper  =  al>ove,  and  parliens 
pr.  par.  oi  partior  =:  to  divide.]  A  term  ap- 
plied to  a  ratio  when  tlie  excess  of  the  gre;iter 
term  is  more  than  a  unit,  as  the  ratio  of  3  to 
6,  or  of  5  to  7. 

fiu-per-phos'-pliate,  s.  [Pret  super-,  and 
Eng.  phoa-jduite.] 

Clieni. :  A  phosphnte  containing  the  greatest 
amount  of  phosphoric  acid  that  can  combine 
witli  the  base. 

superphosphate  of  lime,  s. 

Chem.:  P20:;(H0)4Ca02.  A  compmind  of 
phosplioric  aula  and  lime  in  which  imlyone- 
thinl  of  its  acid  equivalents  is  Siitui-ated  with 
lime.  Technically,  it  is  used  to  desuiibe  an 
impoiiant  kind  of  manure,  made  by  treating 

f round  bnnes  with  from  one-third  to  two° 
hirds  of  their  equivalent  of  sulpliuric  acid, 
whereby  acid  phosphate  of  lime  is  formed, 
together  with  a  quantity  of  sulpltate  of  lime 
correspomling  to  the  sulphuric  acid  used.  By 
substituting  coprolites  for  bones,  a  manure 
of  nearly  identical  composition  is  obtained. 
Tins  kind  of  niiniure  is  of  the  highest  value, 
from  its  stimulating  eflects. 


*  SU'-per-plant,  s.  [Pref  super-,  and  Eng. 
plant,  s.  (q.v.).]  A  plant  growing  on  another 
plant ;  a  parasite,  an  epiphyte. 

"  We  find  no  tuperplaut,  that  is  a  formed  plant,  but 
mlaeltoe." — Bacon:  Nat.  Hist,,  §  556. 

*  SU'-per-pIea^e,    v.t      [Pref.    mper-,    and 

Eng.  pleast  (q.v.).]    To  please  exceedingly. 

*  SU'-per-plus,  s.  [Lat.  swper  =  above,  and 
plus  —  more.]    The  same  as  Surplus  (q.v.). 

"To  employ  the  tuperplaa  in  acta  of  private  benevo- 
lence."—./oftnsio/t  .■  Chrysal.  \.  IB. 

*  su'-per-plus-age  (age  as  ig),  s.    [Super- 

plus.]     Tliat  which  is  more  than  enough ; 
excess,  superabundance,  surplusage. 

"And  after  this  there  yet  reniHin'd  a  guperplutatje 
for  the  assistance  of  the  ueighbuur  parishes.'  — Fell : 
Life  (tf  Bamniond,  p.  3. 

*su-per-por-it-ic,  a.  [Pref.  super-,  and 
Eng.  politic  (q.v.).]    More  than  politic. 

*  su-per-p6n'-der-ate,  vX  [Lat.  sniper  = 
above,  and  ponderutus,  pa.  par.  of  pondero  = 
to  we.igli ;  pondus,  genit.  ponderis  =  weight.] 
To  weigh  over  ami  above. 

S^'-per-pO^e,  v.t.  [Fr.  superposer,  from 
Lat.  sHp^  =  above,  over,   and  Fr.  poser  =  to 


place.]    To  lay  upon. 


SU'-per-poged,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [Superpose.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang.  :  (See  the  verb). 

2.  Bot. :  Placed  above  anything,  as  one 
ovule  above  another  in  the  ovary. 

8U-per-pd-si'-tion,  a.  [Pref.  super-,  and 
Eng.  p)ositld}i  (q.v.).] 

*L  Ord.  Lang. :   The  act  of  superposing ;  a 
placing   above    or   over  ;    a  lying  or  being 
situated  above  or  upon  something. 
II,  Technically: 

1.  Geol. :  The  position  of  one  aqueous  de- 
posit above  another.  If  tlie  strata  are  hori- 
zontnl,  and  have  been  undisturbed,  the  lowest 
is  the  oldest  and  tlie  uppermost  the  newest ; 
if,  in  any  district,  they  are  curved,  fractured, 
or  vertical,  the  test  of  superposition  in  tliat 
district  may  be  fallacious,  and  to  ensure  cer- 
tainty the  strata  must  be  studied  in  one  leas 
disturbed.  In  the  case  of  volcanic  rocks,  super- 
position is  in  most  cases  a  test  of  relative  age. 

2.  Geow,. :  The  process  by  which  one  magni- 
tude may  be  conceived  to  be  placed  upon 
another,  so  as  exactly  to  cover  it,  or  so  that 
every  jiart  of  each  shall  exactly  coincide  with 
every  pai-t  of  the  other.  Magnitudes  which 
thus  coincide  must  be  equal. 

*  su '-per -praise,  v.i.  [Pref.  simper-,  and 
Eng.  praise,  (q.v.).]    To  praise  to  excess. 

"To  vow  and  swear,  and  »uperprai»e  my  parts." 

Shiikesp. :  Aiidtummer  A'ight't  Dream,  lii.  2. 

*su-per-pro-p6r'-tion,  s.  [Pref  super-, 
and  Eng.  proportion  (q.v.).]  Excess  of  pro- 
portion. 

* su-per-pur-ga'-tlon,  s.  [Pref.  stiper-, 
and  Eng.  pnrgution  (q.v.).]  More  purgation 
than  is  necessary. 

"There  ha|>penlnff  a  ntpffrpurgati^n,  he  declined 
the  re|jeatiuK  of  that  purge,' —  Wiseman :  Hurgery. 

* su-per-re-flec'-  tion,  * su-per-re-flex- 
ion  (x  as  l£Sh),  s.  [Pref.  super-,  and  Eng. 
refleUion  (q.v.).]  The  reflection  of  an  image 
reflected  ;  reflection  over  oi-  upon  a  leflection. 

"There  be  three  kindes  of  reflexions  of  sounds  ;  a 
reflexiun  coneurreut;  a  refl-xiun  iterant,  which  we 
call  eccho ;  «,nd  a  niperrejlexion,  or  an  eccho  of  an 
eccho."— Boc'jji.'  Nat.  Hist,  §  241, 

*  su-per-re'-gal,  a.  [Pref.  super-,  and  Eng. 
7-esai(q.v.).]     More  than  regal. 

"You  may  cunxider  him  as  king,  and  so  you  may 
present  him  with  regal  wursliijj ;  or  as  king  of  kings, 
and  then  it  will  be  guperregal."—Waterland:  Workt, 
ili  348. 

*  su-per-re-ward',  v.t.  [Pref.  super-,  and 
Eng.  reward,  v.  (q.v.).]     To  reward  to  excess. 

SU-per-rosK-al,  a.  [Prof,  super-,  and  Eng. 
royal  (q.v.).]*  Larger  than  royal;  a  term 
ajipliecl  to  a  size  of  drawing  and  wiiting  paper 
meusuring  2~\  x  19J[  inelii'S,  and  weighing 
according  to  quality  and  thickness. 

*  SU-per-sa'-li-en-9y,  s.  [Lat.  supersaliens. 
pr.  jiar.  of  supermlio=  to  leap  upon  :  super  ■= 
above,  and  salio  =  in  leaji.]  The  act  of  leap- 
ing on  anything.  {^Browne:  Vulgar  Errours, 
bk.  iii,,  ch.  i.) 

*  su-per-sa'-li-ent,  a.  [Supersalience.] 
Leaping  on  or  upoii. 


t  su-per-sat'-u-rate,  v.t.  [Pref.  super-, 
and  Eng.  saturate  (q.v.).]  To  saturate  to  ex- 
cess. 

su-per-sat-u-ra'-tlon,  s,  [Pref.  sMper-, 
and  Eng.  saturation  (q.v.).]  The  act  or  pro- 
cess of  siiturating  tu  excess;  the  state  of 
being  supersaturated, 

"The  solution  may  present  n  remarkable  condition 
of  double  tuperaatu.ratioJu"—Proc  Phyt.  Sac  Land., 
pt  ii.,  p.  69. 

su-per-sca,p'-u-lar,  a.  [Pref.  super-,  and 
Eng.  scapular  "(q.v.).]  Situated  above  the 
scapula  or  shoulder-blade. 

su'-per-scribe,  v.t.    [Lat.  superscribo:  super 

=  above,  and  scribo  =  to  write.] 

1.  To  write,  inscribe,  or  engrave  on  the 
top,  outside,  or  surface  ;  to  put  an  inscriptio?! 
or  superscription  on. 

"An  ancient  monument  found  In  this  very  nlnoa 
[Antiuinj  and  Mupenorib'ti  Foitutue  felici."— /if^diwn.' 
Italy. 

2.  To  write  the  name  and  address  of  a  per- 
son on  the  outside  or  cover  of. 

"That  which  wna  meant  for  the  qneen  was  aupar. 
scrib'd,  To  his  dear  wife."— ifow««.'  Letters,  bk.  t., 
let.  2. 

*  Sii'-per-script,  s.  [Lat.  superscriptus,  pa. 
par.  of  superscribo  =' to  superscribe  (q.v,).J 
The  address  of  a  letter ;  a  superscription. 
(Shakesp.  :  Love's  Labour's  Lost,  iv.  2.) 

8u-per-scrip'-tion,    *  su-per-scrip-tl- 

oun,  s.  [Fr.  superscription,  I'rom  Low  Lat. 
S2iperscriptinnem,  accus,  of  superscriptio  =  a 
writing  above,  from  Lat.  superscriptus,  pa. 
par.  of  superscribo  =  to  superscribe  (q.v.).J 

1.  The  act  of  superscribing. 

2.  That  which  is  superscribed,  written,  or 
engraved  above  or  on  the  outside,  surface,  or 
cover  of  something  else,  especially  the  addreaa 
of  a  letter. 

"As  it  appeared  by  the  tuperscriptlon,  Fhilocharei 
was  the  workemau."— y.  Holland:  Pliny,  bk.  xxxlv., 
ch,  iv. 

*  SU-per-seo'-U-Iar,  a.  [Pref.  supei--,  and 
Eng.  secular  (q.v.).]  Being  above  the  world 
or  secular  things. 

"  Let  us,  uaith  he,  celebrate  this  feast,  not  in  a  pane- 
gyrical but  divine,  not  In  a  worldly  but  lupertecular, 
mauuer." — Bp.  Hall:  Jlemainn,  p.  802. 

su-per-sede',  v.i.  &  (.  [O,  Fr.  svperseder, 
superceder ;  Fr.  stiperseder  =  to  cease,  to  leave 
off,  from  Lilt,  supersedeo  =  to  sit  upon,  to 
pieside,  to  desist  fruin:  super  =  above,  and 
sedeo  =  to  sit.] 

*  A.  Intrans. ;  To  desist,  to  forbear,  to 
stay  proceedings. 

"He  would  also  supersede  from  the  execution  of 
what  he  was  deliberated  to  do." — State  Trials  (on. 
1528). 

B.  Transitive : 

1.  To  make  void,  inefficacious,  or  nnll  by 
superior  power ;  to  set  aside,  tu  suspend,  to 
render  unnecessary. 

"One  other  doctrine  there  1b,  whtoh  constantly ao- 
companies  i;he  doctrine  of  irrespective  decrees,  which 
supersedes  all  farther  dispute  in  this  matter."— //»»»• 
mond :  IVorka,  i.  486. 

2.  To  come  or  be  placed  in  the  room  of;  to 
displace. 

"They  have,  according  to  this  CaHfomian  damsel, 
supernnded  men  as  sttiiiugraphers,  telegraph  ista,  coi>y- 
ista,  and  type-writers."— i>at/y  Telegraph,  Feb.  25, 
1886 

3.  To  remove  from  office,  or  the  like,  by 

placing  or  appointing  another  in  the  room  of. 

"  Yet  the  very  sex  superseded,  or  forced  to  aocaiit 
reduced  wages,  must  still  '  foot  the  bills '  as  in  the  old 
times  of  niasculiue  ex.clusiveDess,'' — /Jaily  Telegraph, 
Feb.  25,  18BG. 

SU-per-se'-de-Ss,  s.  [Lat.,  2nd  pers.  sing., 
from  subjunctive  of  supersedeo  =  to  supersede 
(q.v.).] 

1.  Lit.  &  Law :  A  writ  having  in  general  the 
effect  of  a  command  to  «tay  or  forbear,  on 
good  cause  shown,  any  ordinary  proceedings 
which  might  otherwise  be  proceeded  with. 

*  2.  Fig.  :  A  stay,  a  stop. 

"  To  give  a  supersedeas  to  industry."- Hammond .' 
Wm-ks,  I.  480. 

*  su-per-sed'-er,  s.  [Eng.  sMper&ed{€) ;  -er.] 
One  who  supersedes. 

"  The  mipwrseders  of  your  nobler  aims  " 

R.  Browing :  Paracelsus,  It. 

su-per-se-der'-c.  s.    [Supehsede.] 

Scots  Law : 

1.  A  private  agreement  amongst  creditors, 
under  a  trust-deed  and  accession,  that  they 
will  supersede  or  sist  diligence  for  a  certain 
period. 


&te,  lat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father ;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there ;  pine,  pit.  sire,  sir,  marine ;  go,  pfit, 
or.  wore,  wpU;  work,  who,  soa;  mute,  cub,  ciire,  ^nlte,  cur,  rule,  fuU;  try,  Syrian,    ea,  oe  =  e;  ey  =  a;  qu  =  kw. 
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2.  A  judicial  act  by  which  the  court,  where 
it  sees  ciiuse,  grants  a  debtor  protection 
against  diligence,  witliout  consent  of  the 
creditors. 

•au-per-se'-dure,  s,  [Eng.  sjipersed(e) ; 
•we.]    Tlie  act  of'  superseding  ;  supersession. 

•su-per-sem'-in-ate,  v.t.  [Pref.  super-, 
and  Eng.  seminate  (q.v.).J  To  scatter  seed 
over  or  above  ;  to  disseminate. 

*  su-per-sem-i-na'-tion,  s.  [Supersemin- 
ATE.J  A  sowing  on  the  top  of  something  sown 
before. 

"  The  envious  man's  tuperaemination,  or  sowing  of 
tares  ai)ove  tUe  vhe^W  —BramluUl :  Works,  li.  1<12, 

*  su-per-sen'-si-ble,  a.  [Pref.  sniper-,  and 
Eng.  sensible  (q.v.).]  Above  or  beyond  the 
reach  of  the  senses  ;  above  the  natural  powers 
of  iierception ;  supersensual. 

U  Th-e  s^tpersensible :  That  which  is  above 
the  reiich  of  the  senses  ;  that  which  is  super- 
sensual. 

•su-per-sen'-si-tive-ness,     s.     [Pref. 

super-,  and  Eng.  sensitiveness  (q.v.).]    Exces- 
sive sensitiveness ;  morbid  sensibility. 

*Bn-per-8en'-sn-al,  a.  [Pref.  super-,  and 
Eijg.  sensiuil  (q.v.)".]  Above  or  beyond  the 
reach  of  the  senses. 

*sii-per-8en-HU-ons,  a.  [Pref.  super-, 
and  Eng.  serisuous  ^q.v.).] 

1.  Excessively  sensuous  ;  more  than  sensu- 
ous. 

2.  Supersensual,  supersensible. 

•su-per-ser'-xHige-a-Me,  o.  [Pref.  sxiptr-, 
and  Eng.  serviceable  (q.v.).]  Over  service- 
able or  officious ;  doing  more  tlian  is  required 
or  desired. 


sn-per-sess'-ion  (ss  as  sh),  s.  [Fr.,  from 
lot  superseestis,  pa.  par.  of  supersedeo  =  to 
supersede  (q.v.).]  The  act  of  superseding, 
setting  aside,  or  displacing ;  supersedure,  re- 
placement. 

"It  baa  in  every  case  been  the  aitpeneuion  of  gen- 
nine  public  and  ijatriotic  feeling  by  an  unwholeeome 
EuboTiliuatiou  to  the  voice  of  faction." — JUoming  Pott, 
Jan.  16,  IBSe. 

•  8U-per-BO'-lar.  a.  [Pref.  super-,  and  Eng. 
aolar  (q.v.).]    Above  tlie  sun.    (Emerson.) 

sn  -  per  -  sti'-  tion,  *  su  -  per  -  sti  -  ci  -  on, 
*  su-per-sti-cy-on,  s.  [Fr.  superstition, 
from  Lat.  s^iperstitionem,  accus.  of  siiperstitio 
=  a  standing  still  over  or  near  a  thing,  wonder, 
dread,  amazement,  religious  scruple,  from 
superstes  =  one  who  stands  over :  super  = 
over,  above,  and  statuTn,  sup,  of  sfo  =  to 
Stand;  Sp.  superstidon ;  Ital.  s^tperstizione.'] 

1.  A  belief  or  system  of  beliefs  by  which 
religious  veneration  or  regard  is  shown  to- 
wards objects  which  deserve  none ;  or  the 
assignment  of  such  a  degree  or  such  a  kind  of 
TCTieration  or  regard  towards  an  object,  as 
such  object,  though  worthy  of  some  reverence, 
does  not  deserve ;  a  faith  or  article  of  faith 
based  on.  insufficient  evidence,  or  on  no  evi- 
dence at  all ;  belief  in  and  reverence  of  things 
which  are  not  proper  objects  of  worship. 

"All  who  have  their  reward  on  earth,  the  fraite 
Of  painful  lupergti/ion  and  blind  zeal. 
Nought  Beekiug  but  the  praise  of  men." 

HUton  :  P.  L..  ill.  452. 

2.  A  practice  or  observance  founded  on  such 
a  belief;  a  rite  or  practice  proceeding  from 
excess  of  scruples  in  religion ;  the  doing  of 
things  not  requiied  by  ^od,  or  abstaining 
from  things  not  forbidden. 

3.  Credulity  regarding  the  supernatural  or 
matters  beyond  human  powers  ;  belief  in  the 
direct  agency  of  superior  powers  in  certain 
events ;  as  a  belief  in  witclicraft,  apparitions, 
magic,  omens,  chnrms,  or  the  like ;  a  belief 
that  the  fortunes  of  individuals  are  or  can  be 
affected  by  things  deemed  lucky  or  unlucky, 
or  tliat  diseases  can  be  cured  by  charms,  in- 
cantations, or  the  like. 

"  '  It  is  t*  silly  tupergtition,'  he  exclaimed,  when  he 
heard  that,  at  the  close  of  Lent,  hia  palace  was  besieged 
Ijv  a  crowd  of  the  sick."— JJacauta^/ :  Sist.  Eng., 
eh.  xiv. 

4.  Excessive  nicety  ;  scrupulous  exactness. 

"  su- per -sti'- tion -ist,  s.  [Eng.  supersti- 
tion; -ist]  One  given  to  superstitious  belief 
or  practices. 

"Those  blind  superstitionitts,  the  Jews." — More: 
Hyatery  of  Qodliness.  p.  417, 


su-per-sti'-tious^  *  su-per-sti-ci-ous, 
*  su-per-sty-ci-ous,  *  su-per-sty-cy- 
OUS,  a.  [Fr,  supersiitimix,  from  Lat.  sxiper- 
stitxosus,  from  superstiiio  =  superstition  (q.v.).] 

1.  Believing  in,  liolding,  or  addicted  to 
superstition  ;  full  of  idle  fancies  and  scrui)les 
in  regaid  tn  i-eligion  ;  over  scrupulou.?  and 
rigid  in  religious  observances. 

2.  Proceeding  from,  partaking  of,  pertain- 
ing to,  or  characterized  by  superstition;  of 
the  nature  of  superstition. 

"Regarded  the  king  with  mperstitiout  veat!Ta.tion.' 
— Macaalay  :  Hist.  Eng.,  oh.  vi. 

3.  Over-exact ;  scrupulous  beyond  need. 
superstitious-use,  s. 

Law :  Tlie  use  of  land,  &c.,  for  the  propaga- 
tion of  the  rites  of  a  religion  not  tolerated  by 
the  law. 

su-per-sti'-tious-ly,'*su-per-sti-ci- 

OUS-li,  adv.     [Eng.  superstitious :  -ly,] 

1.  In  a  superstitious  manner ;  with  extreme 
credulity  iu  regard  to  the  agency  of  superior 
beings  in  extraordinary  events. 

"  The  great  majority  of  those  who  had  voted  for  it 
were  zeiuuusly  and  eveii  supertUtiougly  loyai" — Jttac- 
anlay :  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  vi. 

2.  With  too  much  care ;  with  excessive  ex- 
actness or  scruple. 

"  Plotinufl  rigidly  and  supertUtlously  adheres  to 
Plato's  text  here. "—CudwortA;  Intell.  System,  p.  685. 

t  su-per-sti'-tious-ness,  s.  [Eng.  super- 
stitiojis ;  -ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being 
superstitious  ;  superstition. 

*  Bu'-per-strain,  v.t.  [Pref.  super-,  and 
EHg.  strain  (q.v.).]  To  strain  to  excess  ;  to 
overstrain,  to  overstretch. 

"In  the  strainiiig  of  a  string,  the  further  It  is 
atrniiied,  the  less  superstraining  goetb  to  a  note." — 
Bacon :  Hat.  Uiat.,  $  182. 

su-per-stra'-tum  (pi.  su-per-stra'-ta), 

s,  [Pref.  sitper-,  and  Eng.  sfraiUHi  (q.v.).]  'A 
stratum  lying  or  resting  above  another;  the 
opposite  to  Substratum. 

*  SU'-per-Striict,  v.t.  [Lat.  superstructus, 
pa,  par.  of  ^uperstruo  =  to  construct  above  or 
on  something  else  :  super  =  above,  and  striio 
=  to  build.]    To  build  upon,  to  erect. 

"  That  a  mont  holy  life  be  KuperetrucCed  upon  a  holy 
and  utireprovable  faith.'— Aj^.  Taylor:  Sermoju,  vol, 
UL,  Her.  4, 

*  BU-per-striic'-tion,  s.    [Superstruct.] 

1.  The  act  of  erecting  or  building  upon. 

2.  That  which  is  erected  or  built  upon 
something  else  ;  a  superstructure. 


•su-per-struc'-tive,  a.     [Eng.  superstruct; 
-ive.]    Built  or  erected  upon  something  else, 
"  Nothing  but  the  removing  his  fundamental  error 
can  re»cuG  him  from  the  tuperttructive,  be  it  never  so 
gross.  "—Hammond.  ^- 

*  SU'-per-Striict-or,  «.  [Eng,  superstruct; 
-or.\  One  who  builds  on  any  foundation. 
{Lit.  dtjig.) 

"  Was  he  one  of  the  mperttructort  or  not? *"— JVortA  .• 
JSxamen.  p.  193. 

flu-per-struo'-ture,  s.     [Pref.  sujper-,  and 
Eng.  structure  ifi.v.).'] 
L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Lit. :  A  structure  or  building  erected  on 
something  else  ;  especially,  the  building  raised 
on  a  foundation,  as  distinguished  from  the 
foundation  itself. 

"  In  some  places  the  foundation  costs  more  xhaa  the 
tuperttructure'—Hotoell:  Letters,  hk,  1.,  let.  15. 

2.  Fig. :  Anything  erected  or  built  up  on  a 
foundation  or  basis. 

"He  had  erected  on  that  foundation  avastsuper- 
ttructure  of  romance." — ifacaulay  :  Hist.  Bng.,  ch.  iv, 

11.  RaiL-eng.  :  The  sleepers,  rails,  and 
fastenings  of  a  railway,  as  distinguished  from 
the  road-bed. 

*  su-per-siib-stan'-tial  (ti  as  sh),  o.  [Pref. 

super-,  and  Eng.  siihstantial  (q.v.).]  More 
than  substantial ;  more  than  substance. 

"  Supersiibstantial  and  supereeeentiaL"— i'nox  ,•  On 
tfie  Lort£t  Supper. 

*  supersubtle    (as    su-per-siit'-el),    o. 

[Pref.  super-,  and  Eng,  subtle  (q.v,).]  Over 
subtle ;  cunning  or  crafty  in  an  excessive 
degree. 

"  An  erring  barbarian,  and  a  supertubtle  "Venetian.** 
—Shakesp.  :  Othello,  i.  a. 

*  su-per~tem'-p6r-al,  a.  &  s.  [Pref.  super-, 
and  Eng.  temporal  (q.v.).] 


A.  As  adj, :  Transcending  time ;  indepen- 
dent of  time. 

B.  As  subst. :  That  which  is  independent 
of,  or  tmnscends  time. 

"Three  aupertemporals  or  eternals. "—(TudwortA.* 
Intell.  System,  p,  025. 

*  su-per-ter-ra'-ne-an,  a.  [Formed  from 
the  pref,  siiper-,  and  Lat.  terra=  the  earth,  in 
analogy  with  mediterranean  (q.v.).J  Above 
the  eaith. 

"One  of  those  superterranean  quarries." — Mr%. 
Trollope:  Michael  Armstrong,  ch,  xxxiji. 

*  su-per-ter-rene',  a.  [Pref.  super-,  and 
Eng.  (^rrejie  (q.v.).]  Being  above  ground,,  or 
above  the  earth  ;  superteriestritil. 

*su-per-ter-res'~tri-al,  a.  [Pref.  super-, 
and  Eng.  terrestrial  {q.v ').']  Being  above  the 
earth,  or  above  wliat  belongs  to  the  earth. 

SU-per-ton'-ic,  s.  [Pref.  super-,  and  Eng, 
tonic  (q.v.).] 

Miisic :  The  note  next  above  the  key  note ; 
the  second  not-e  of  the  diatonic  scale;  thus, 
in  the  scale  of  c,  d 
is  thesupertonic;  a 
in  the  scale  of  o,  and 
so  ou. 

*8u-per-t6'-tiis,  s. 
[Lat.  =  over  the 
whole,] 

Anc.  Costume :  A 
wide  cloak  or  man- 
tle, used  as  an  addi- 
tional garment  by 
travellers  and  others 
in  the  twelfth  and 
thirteenth  centuries. 

*  su-per-traf-ic-  supertotus. 

al,a.    rPref.  super-,    «.  Saxon  woman  in  Snpertp. 

R*li7l       TTna        trnUi/^nl  '"^        FniUl     Cottou     MS., 

ana  i^ug.  tragicac  ciaud.,  b.  tv.).  b.  Figuri 
(q.V,).J  Tragical  to  of  man  in  Supertotoi 
excess.  (Sloan  MS.,  2,426). 

8u~per-tu-ber-a'-tion,  ».  [Pref.  super-; 
Eng.  tuber,  and  suff,  -ation.] 

Bot. :  The  production  of  young  potatoes 
from  the  old  ones  while  still  growing.  Used 
also  of  a  similar  pheuoiutinon  in  any  other 
tuberous  plant. 

*8U-per-tun'-ic,  s.  [Pref,  super-,  and  En^ 
tunic  (q.v.).]    An  upper  tunic  or  gown. 

*  su-per-va-ca'-ne-ous,  a.  [Lat,  sniper- 
vacaneus,  from  super  =  above,  and  vaco-=to 
make  empty.]  Superfluous,  unnecessary, 
needless  ;  seiving  to  no  purpose. 

"  The  legislation  snperadded  .  .  .  would  have  been 
tupervacnneous,  and  even  abaui-d."— B/>.  Hull:  Works, 
vol.  iL,  dis.  6. 

*su-per-va-ca'-ne-ous-l^,  adv.  [Eng. 
supervacaneous;  -ly,]  In  a  superfluous  man- 
ner ;  unnecessarily,  needlessly. 

*  su-per-va-ca-ne-oiis-ness,  s.  [Eng. 
supervacaneous;  -ness.]  The  quality  or  state 
of  being  supervacaneous  ;  needlessness,  super- 
fluousness. 

su~per-vene',  v.i.  [Lat.  siipervenio  =  to 
come  over  or  upon  :  super  =  over,  and  vejiio 
=  to  come.] 

1.  To  come  upon,  as  something  extrancom 
or  additional;  to  be  added  or  joined. 

"  Even  supervening  vice  .  .  .  could  not  eaallj  !»• 
move  ii."— Fell:  Life  of  Hammond, 

2.  To  take  place,  to  happen,  to  occur. 

*  SU-per-ve'-ni-ent,  a.  [Lat.  superveniens, 
pr.  par.  of  supervenio  =  to  supervene  (q.v.).] 

1.  Coming  as  something  extraneous  or 
additional ;  superadvenient,  added,  additionaL 

2.  Arising  or  coming  afterwards, 

"  If  itwcre  unjust  to  murder  John,  the siipervenient 
oath  did  not  extenuate  the  t&ct."— Browne:  Vulgar 
Errours.  bk.  lv„  ch,  xiv. 

*  su-per-ven'~tion»  «.  [Supervene.]  The 
act  or  state  of  supervening. 

"  By  the  swperKend'oTi  of  a  legal  kindred  lnexi«ctetL" 
— Up,  Ball :  Cases  of  Conscience,  dec.  4,  case  6, 

*SU-per-yi^'-aI,  s.  [Eng.  supervis{e):  -al.} 
Supervision.    '(Walpole :  Letters,  ii.  4'15.) 

*  su'-per-viso,  s.  [Supervise,  v.]  Super- 
vision. 

TT  071  the  supervise  :  At  sight. 

"  That,  on  the  supervise,  no  leisure  bated  .  .  . 
My  head  should  be  struck  ott." 

Shakesp. :  Hamlet,  v.  1 


1^>^<  boj^ ;  po^t,  i^vrl ;  cat,  9ell,  choms,  9hin,  liench  ;  go,  gem ;  thin,  this ;  sin,  as ;  expect,  ^enophon,  exist,    ph  =  & 
MJian,  -tian  =  shan.    -tion,  -sion  =  shiin ;  -tion,  -gion  ~  zhiin.    HSious,  -tious,  -sious  =  shiis.    -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  bel,  dfcL 
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Bupervise  —supple 


•U-per-Vi^e',  v.t.  [Lat.  sitper  =  over,  above, 
and  viso  —  to  survey,  from  visum,  supiu.  of 
video  =  to  see.] 

1.  To  oversee  for  direction  or  regnlation ; 
to  overlook,  to  inspect,  to  superintend. 

"  M.  Hayle  speaks  of  the  vexation  of  the  supefviring 
of  the  iireaa.  In  t«:riua  so  feeling  that  tbey  move  com- 
pass iou."~Conffreve. 

*  2.  To  look  over  so  as  to  peruse  ;  to  read, 
to  look  through. 

"  Let  me  suparvite  the  canzonet" 

SJiakeip.  :  Lov^a  Labour's  Lost,  iv.  2. 

0U-per-vi-§ee',  s.  [Eng.  mpervis(fi);  -ee.] 
A  person  under  police  supervision. 

"  Was  charged  with  failing  to  report  himself  as  a 
tupervisee."— Evening  Standard,  Jan.  13, 1386. 

BU-per-vi'-§ion,  s.  [Supervise.]  The  act 
of  supervising;  direction,  superintendence. 
"  Having  had  the  special  auperviaion  of  the  whole 
Asian  church." — Bp.  Bad  :  Epiacopacy  of  Divine  Right. 
f  Supei-vision  of  the  Police  {English  Law)  : 
When  a  person  is  convicted  of  felony  or  a 
serious  misdenieanor,  anda  previous  conviction 
IB  proved  against  him,  the  cuurt,  in  addition  to 
any  other  punishment,  may  direct  that  he 
be  subject  to  the  supervision  of  the  police 
for  any  term  not  exceeding  seven  yeai-s.  He  is 
then  bound  to  report  himself  to  the  police 
periodically.  [Ticket-of-lkave.]  No  similar 
law  exists  in  the  United  States,  yet  the  police 
exercise  some  degree  of  supei'vision  over 
criminals,  and  law-breakers  in  general. 

eu-per-^i^'-dr,  s.    [Eng.  supervisee) ;  -or.'] 
1.  One    who    supervises ;   an  inspector,  a 
superintendent. 

*  2,  One  who  looks  ;  a  spectator. 

**  Would  you,  the  Mupervitor,  grossly  gape  on  ?  " 

Shakesp. :  Othello,  IIL.  Z. 

*  3.  One  who  reads  over,  as  for  correction. 

BU-per-vi'-§or-y,  a.  [Eng.  supervis(e) ; 
-ory.}  Pei-taining  to,  having,  or  exercising 
supervision. 

"The  distrihution  of  superoitorr/  functions  is  a 
matterof  detail."— CcTitury  A/agaiine,  June,  iMa,  p. 303. 

•  SU-per-vive',  v.t,  [Lat.  supervivo,  from 
sjtper  =  ahove,  over,  and  vivo  =  to  live. 
Snpsrvive  and  survive  are  doublets.]  To  live 
longer  than  ;  to  survive;  to  outlive. 

"  upon  what  principle  can  the  soul  be  imagined  to 
be  natunilt.v  mortal,  or  what  revolutions  iu  nature 
will  it  not  be  able  to  resist  and  supervive  J  "—Clarke : 
Letter  to  DodutKlL 

SU-per-vo-lute',  i*.  [Pref.  super-,  and  Eng. 
volute  (q.v.).] 

Bat. :  The  term  used  when  one  edge  of  any- 
thing is  rolled  inward,  and  is  enveloped  liy 
the  opposite  edge  rolled  in  the  reverse  direc- 
tion, as  the  Ifeives  of  the  apricot. 

SU-per-vol'-U-tive,  a.  [Pref.  super-;  Eng. 
voiut(e),  and  sutf.  -ive.] 

Bot.  (Of  (Estivation):  Having  the  leaves 
supervolute  (q.v.). 

BU-pI-na'-tion,  s.  [Lat.  supinatio,  from 
supiiio  —  to  bend  backwards.] 

1.  The  act  or  state  of  lying  or  of  being  laid 
with  the  face  upward. 

2.  The  movement  in  which  the  forearm  and 
hand  are  carried  outwards,  so  that  the  anterior 
B'jrface  of  the  latter  becomes  superior ;  the  po- 
sition of  the  hand  extended  outwards  with  the 
palm  upwards.    Opposed  to  pronation  (q.v.). 

"They  [the  muscles]  can  perform  .  .  ,  flcKiun,  ex- 
tension, pronation,  sapinalion,  the  tonicic  motion 
droumgyration."— iSmttA  .■  PortraU.  of  Old  Age,  p.  62. 

BU'-pi-nat-or,  s.  [Mod.  Lat.,  from  Lat.  suphio 
=  to  place  or  throw  on  the  back,] 

Anat. :  A  name  given  to  two  muscles,  the 
supitiator  raxlii  longus  and  the  supinator  radii 
hrevis,  which  turn  the  palm  of  the  hand  up- 
ward. The  latter  muscle  has  the  greater  in- 
fluence in  producing  this  result. 

su'-pine,  su-pine',  a.  &  e.  [Lat.  supinus  = 
backward,  lying  on  one's  back ;  cotmected 
with  F?(&=unrler;  ef.  Gr.  vtttios  (huptios)  = 
bent  liackwardri,  lying  on  one's  back,  from 
i-TTo  (hupo)  =andev  ;  Fr.  supin;  Sp.,  Port.,  & 
Ital.  supino.] 
A.  j4s  adjective  (pron.  su-pin^  : 
1,  Lying  on  the  hack  or  with  the  face 
upwards.     (Opposed  to  prone.) 

"  Black  was  the  covering  too,  where  lay  the  god 
And  slept  suphte,  bis  linilm  display'd  abroatl." 

DrytUn  :  Ovid ;  Metamorphoset  r. 

*2.  Leaning  or  inclined  backwards;  inclined, 
sloping.  (Said  of  pai-ts  of  tlie  earth.)  {Dry- 
den  :  Virgil ;  Georgic  ii,  372.) 


3.  Negligent,  listless,  careless,  heedless. 
Indolent,  thoughtless.  {Cowper:  Progress  of 
Error,  9.) 

4.  Characterized  by  or  exhibiting  listless- 
ness,  carelessness,  or  supineness. 

"  Whose  supine  felicity  hut  makes 
In  story  chasms,  in  epocbes  mistakes." 

Dryden:  Astrcea  Redux,  lOS. 

B.  As  substantive  {prou.  suf-pine): 
Gram. :  A  part  of  the  Latin  verb,  really  a 
verbal  noun,  similar  to  our  verbals  in  -ing. 
It  has  two  forms  or  cases,  the  firet  ending  in 
-Mm  is  an  accusative  case  ;  it  always  follows 
verbs  of  motion,  as  absit  deavibukituvi  =  he 
has  gone  to  walk,  or  he  has  gone  a-walking. 
The  second  supine  ends  in  -u,  and  is  an  abla- 
tive case,  and  follows  substantives  or  adjec- 
tives, as  mirabile  dictu  =  wonderful  to  be 
told,  wonderful  to  tell. 

SU-pine'-l^,  adv.     [Eng.  supine  ;  -Jy.l 

^1.  In  a  supine  manner  or  position ;  with 
the  face  upwards. 

"  At  night  fatigued,  while  he  supinely  snored." 
Francis  :  Horace ;  Epistles,  ii.  2. 

2.  Carelessly,  negligently,  heedlessly,  list- 
lessly, tlioughtlessly.    {Philips :  Cider,  i.) 

SUL-pm@'-ness,  ».     [Eng.  supine;  -ness.] 

*  1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  supine  ;  the 
act  or  state  of  lying  with  the  face  upwards. 

2.  Negligence,  indolence,  heedlessness,  care- 
lessness, listlessness. 

"  They  feel  overcast 
With  sorrow  and  supinenesK,  and  ho  die." 

Byron :  Childe  Harold,  iii.  44. 

*su-pin'-i-ty,  *9u-pin-i-tie,  s.  [Eng. 
sitptrt(e);  -ity.]  The  ■  same  as  Supineness 
(q.v.). 

"  A  tupinity  or  neglect  of  enquiry,  even  of  matters 
whereof  we  doubt,"— arouse.-  Vulgar  Errours,  bk.  i., 
ch.  V. 

*  s&p'-page  (age  as  ig),  s.  [Eng.  sup ;  -age.] 
That  which  may  be  supped  ;  pottage. 

"For  food  they  had  bread;  for  suppage,  salt;  and 
forsfiuce,  herbs.'— J7oofter.-  Ecclu.  Polity,  v.,  §72. 

*  sup-pal-pa'-tion,  s.  [Lat.  suppalpatus, 
pa.  par.  of  suppalpor=  to  caress  a  little  :  sub 
=  under,  little,  and  palpo~Ui  caress.]  The 
act  of  enticing  by  soft  words ;  enticement, 
caress. 

"Let  neither  bugga  of  feare,  nor  tuppatvatlons  of 
favour  weaken  your  hands."— ZTaH.-  ,S(.  PaiUa  Combat. 

*  sup-par-a-si-ta'-tion,  s.  [Lat.  suppara- 
sitatus,  pa.  par.  of  supparasitor  =to  play  the" 
parasite  (q.v.).]  The  act  of  flattery  to  gain 
one's  own  ends ;  servile  assent orapprobation. 

"A  galling  truth  shall  have  mora  thanks  than  a 
smoottiing  sapp(trasttatiott."~BUhop  Halt;  The  Best 
Bargains. 

*  siip-par'-a-site,  v.t.  [Suppabasitation.] 
To  flatter,  to  cajole  ;  to  act  the  parasite  to. 

sup-pawn',  s.    [Sepawn.] 

*  sup-pe-da'-ne-oiis,  a.  [Lat.  suppeda- 
neiim  =  a  footstool :  sub  =  under,  and  pes, 
gcnit.  pedis  =  the  foot.]  Placed  or  being 
under  the  feet. 

"  He  had  slender  legs,  but  increased  by  riding  after 
meals ;  timt  is,  the  humour  descended  upon  their  pen- 
dulosity,  they  having  no  sup|)urt  or  suppedaneoiis 
stability. "r-flrawde,-  I'algar  Errours,  bk.  v.,  oh.  xiii. 

*  sup-ped'-i-tate,  v.t.  [Lat.  suppeditatus, 
pa,  par.  of  suppeiUto :  svib  —  under,  and  pes, 
geiiit.  pedis— the  foot.] 

1.  To  supply,  to  furnish. 

"Those  things  which  there  is  a  logical  possibility 
for,  us  to  do,  and  strength  sutBcieut  suppeditated."— 
Hammond:   tVorka.  iv.  572, 

2.  To  put  down  ;  to  quell,  to  repre-ss. 
"But  also  [Henry  VII.]  repressed  and  siippeditate 

the   cyuile   disneuciou  and  interior  stryfe.  — ffaW  ■ 
Henry  VII.  (an.  2). 

*  siip-ped-i-ta'-tion,  s.  [Lat.  suppeditatio.] 
[SuppEDiTATE.]  Supply;  aid  afforded;  sup- 
port. 

"  Wltne-is  how  nimble  the  soul  is  to  act  upon  the 
suppeditation  of  dne  matter."— J/o re  .■  Immort.  of  tlie 
Soul,  bk.  iii.,  ch.  xiv. 

siip'-per,  *  sop-er,  *  soup-er,  *  sup-er, 

s.  [O.  Fr.  soper,  super;  Fr.  so^iper,  prop,  an 
infinitive  mood  =  to  sup  (q.v.),  used  as  a 
substantive  ;  of.  dinner.]  The  evening  meal ; 
the  last  meal  of  tlie  day. 

"  We  hold  a  solemn  supper.' 

Shakesp. :  Macbeth,  lit  1. 

IT  Lord's  Supper:  [Lord's  Supper]. 
supper-board,  s.    The  supper-table. 

'■  Tiirued  to  their  cleanly  suitper-board." 

Wordsworth:  Michael. 


aupper-time,  s.  The  time  when  supper 
is  eaten. 

"  And  soon  at  mpper-ti'meVW  visit  you." 

Shakesp. :  Comedy  qf  Errori,  tlL  L 

*  stip'-per,  v.i,  &  t.    [Supper,  s,] 

A.  Intrans. :  To  take  supper ;  to  sup. 
"  Once  at  my  suppering  I  plucked  Id  the  dusk 

An  apple.  Hood  :  Lycua  tlte  Centaur. 

B.  Trans. :  To  serve  with  supper. 

"  Keat«r  was  tuppering  the  horses."— J/m.  OaskoUt 
Sylvia's  Lovers,  ch.  vi. 

stip'-per-less,  a.  [Eng.  supper ;  -less.} 
Without  a  supper ;  wanting  supper. 

"  There  will  be  great  rejoicing  and  feasting  round 
the  hitherto  almost  supperlesa  camp  Are  to-nlgbt."— 
Field,  Sept.  25,  1886. 

Slip-plant',  v.t.  [Fr.  supplanter,  from  Lat). 
swpplanto  =  to  put  something  under  the  solo 
of  the  foot,  to  trip  up,  to  overthrow  :  aup 
(for  sub)  =  under,  and  planta  =  the  sole  of 
the  foot.] 

*  1.  To  trip  up. 

"  His  legs  entwining 
Each  other,  till  supplanted  down  he  fell.' 

Milton  :  P.  £..  x.  61S. 

2.  To  overthrow  ;  to  cause  the  downfall  ot 

"The  cruel  means  you  practised  to  suppla7it  me.' 
Masainger  :  Renegado,  iv,  3. 

3.  To  remove,  to  displace ;  to  force  or  drive 
away. 

"  War  followed  for  revenge,  or  to  supplant 
The  envied  tenants  of  some  happier  &)>ot." 

Cowper:  Task,  L  609;. 

i.  To  displace  or  remove  by  stratagem  or 
craft ;  to  displace  and  take  the  place  of :  as. 
To  supplant  a  rival  in  the  favour  or  affection. 

*  5.  To  root  up  or  out ;  to  displace. 

*  Slip-plant',  s.  [Supplant,  v.]  Stratagem, 
craft,  trickery. 

"  But  tbei  that  worchen  by  supplant" 

Qower:  0.  ./*.,  IL 

*  sup-plant'-g,-ry.  *  siip-plant-e-rie.  * 

[Supplant,  v.]    The  act  of  supplanting. 

"  My  Sonne  yet  there  is  the  flfte, 
Whiche  is  oonceiued  of  cnuie. 
And  cieped  is  stipplanterie." 

Gower  :  C.  A.,  IL 

*  stip-plan-ta'-tion,  «.  [Supplant,  v.]  The 
act  of  supplanting. 

sup-plant'-er,  *  sup-plant-onr,  s.  [Eng. 

supplant,   V.  ;    -er.]     One  who  s»pplantfl  or 
displaces, 

"  A  treacherous  supplanter  and  underminer  of  the 

peace  of  all  families  and  societiea,"- .SmrtA  .■  Sermons, 

vol.  vi.,  ser.  8. 

siip'-ple,  *  sou-ple,  o.  [Fr.  souple,  from  Lat. 
supplicem,  accus.  of  supplex=  bending  under, 
submissive  :  sub  =  under,  end  plec-,  base  oi 
plecto  =  to  fold.] 

1.  Phant,  flexible,  easily  bent. 

"  The  tribute  of  his  supple  knee." 

Shakejp. :  Richard  If.,  l.  i. 

2.  Yielding,  compliant,  not  obstinate. 

3.  Capable  of  moulding  one's  self  to  suits 

Surpose  ;  bending  to  the  humour  of  others ; 
attering,  fawning,  servila. 

"  Sunderland  came  forth  from  the  bad  school  (n 
which  he  had  been  brought  up.  cunning,  tupple. 
shameless,  free  from  all  pnjudices,  and  destitute  of 
all  principles."— it/acau/«ff  .■  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  ii. 

*  supple-chapped,  a.  Having  a  supple 

jaw  ;  having  an  oily  tohgue. 

supple-jack»  «. 

Botany  : 

1.  Various  Paullinias,  specially  Paullinia 
polyphylla,  a  native  of  Jamaica.  The  stalk  is 
slender,  woody,  tough,  and  flexile,  and  ascends 
to  a  considerable  heiglit.  When  mature,  the 
wood  is  cut  down,  barked,  and  tlien  con- 
verted intf)  walking-sticks. 

"  Here's  supple-jack  plenty,  and  stove  of  rattan." 
Cowper:  Sweet  Meat  has  Sour  Sauca. 

2.  Serjania  trilernata. 

3.  Cardiospervmm,  grandijtorunu 

siip'-ple,  *  sou-pie,  v.t.  &  i.    [Supple,  a.) 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  make  supple,  pliant,  or  flexible, 

"  Poultices  allaying  pain,  drew  down  the  humours, 
and  suppled  the  [iarts,  thereby  making  the  passages 
vfidei.— Temple. 

2.  To  make  compliant,  yielding,  submissive, 
or  humble. 

"  A  mother  persisting  till  she  had  bent  her 
daughter's  mind,  and  suppled  her  will."— iocfte  ."  On 
Education. 

3.  To  train  for  military  purposes,  as  a  horse. 

*  i.  To  soothe. 

"  Be  not  afraid,  ye  haue  salues  Inoughe  to  ioupla 
that  Boie."—Fryth :  Workea,  p,  79, 


©te.  iat»  fare,  gmldst,  what,  f^U.  father;  we,  wet,  here,  eamel.  her.  there; 
or.  wore,  vrgif,  work.  wh6,  son;  mute.  cub.  cure,  nuaite.  cur.  Ale,  ftll;  try. 


pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot, 
Syrian,    se,  ce  =  e;  ey  =  a ;  qu  =  kw. 


supplely— supply 
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SUPPLEMENT. 

B  c  Arc  ;  c  D  Sine ;  D  A  Cosine ; 
A  B  F  Qiiadraiit  at  right 
angle;  c  f  Complemeot  of 
an  arc,  or  ditferenue  be- 
tween thftt  arc  and  quad- 
rant;  ebf  Semicircle,  mo 
decree!) ;  c  e  Supplement  of 
an  arc.  or  difference  between 
that  arc  aud  semicizcle. 


*  B.  Tntmns. :  To  become  soft,  pliant,  and 
fitixible. 

"  The  stonea 
Did  first  the  rigour  of  tlieir  kiud  expel, 
Aud  eufjpltid  into  softneaa  as  tliey  fell." 

Dryden :  Ovid ;  Metamorphose*  L 

•  siip'-ple-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  mpple,  a. ;  -ly.l  In 
a  supple  imuiuer;  softly,  pliantly,  mildly. 

siip'-plS-ment,  s.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  supple- 
vieiUnm  =  a  supplement,  a  filling  up  ;  suppleo 
=  U)  till  up :  sup  (for  sub)  =  under,  and  pleo  = 
to  fill.] 
I,  Ordinary  Language : 
1.  An  addition  to  anything,  by  which  its 
defeeU  are  supplied  and  it  is  made  more  full 
and  complete.  (Frequently  applied  to  an  ad- 
dition to  a  book  or  paper.) 

"  Watta's  Logick,  and  his  Improvement  of  the  Mlud, 
which  lie  meant  ti>  be  a  supplement  to  his  Logick,"— 
Knox :  Liberal  Education,  !  59. 

*  2.  Store,  supply. 

*'  We  had  not  spent 
Our  ruddy  wine  a  ship-board ;  supplMnsnt 
Of  large  sort  each  mau  to  his  vessel  drew." 

Chapman.    {Todd.) 

IL  Trigon. :  Tlie  su*'"lement  of  an  angle,  or 
of  an  arc  of  a  circle, 
is  the  remainder  ob- 
tained by  subtract- 
ing the  angle,  or  arc, 
from  180 ,  or  two 
right  angles.  If  the 
angle  exceeds  180" 
the  sniiplenient  will 
be  negative.  Two 
angles  which  are  to- 
getlicr  equal  to  two 
right  angles,  or  two 
arcs  which  are  toge- 
ther equal  to  ISO" 
or  a  semicircle,  are 
the  supplements  of 
each  otiier. 

eup'-ple-ment,  v.t.  [Supplement,  s.]  To 
fill  up,  su|iply,  or  complete  by  additions;  to 
add  sometliing  to,  as  a  book  or  writing. 

%  Supplements  in  this  sense  art^  frequently 
used  to  keep  a  wuik  of  leference  up  to  dale, 
when  so  voluniiuone  as  to  make  a  re-setting  of 
the  work  iuadvisahle.  This  is  rione  in  the  citse 
of  the  large  dictionaries,  new  coined  words 
and  llioee  omitted  being  given  from  time  to 
time  in  supplements.  The  fcame  i6  done  in  the 
case  of  eiicyclopa^diaB,  in  certain  cases  annual 
Bupplenieiitary  volumes  heing  issued,  in  order 
to  keep  the  infoimation  closely  np  to  dale,  and 
introduce  new  subjects  of  interest.  TrVhen 
such  a  work  becomes  cumbersome  by  the 
extent  of  its  supplements  new  editions  are 
occasionally  issued  in  which  the  supplementary 
matter  ie  brought  into  the  text. 

"  He  tupplementa  this  sketch  by  a  series  of  illustra- 
tions."— Uaring-Oould  :  Myths  of  Middle  Ages. 

stip-ple-ment'-al^  siip-ple-inent'-ar-j^, 

o.  [Eng.  mpplevient,  s. ;  -a/,  -ary.]  Of  the 
nature  of  a  su])plenient ;  serving  to  supple- 
ment, fill  up,  oi-  complete  by  additions  ;  added 
to  supply  what  is  deficient. 

"  A  supplementary  revelation.'— Jfocaufoi/ :  BltU 
Eng.,  ch.  xtx. 

snpplemontal-alr,  a. 

Physiol. :  Air  which  can  be  driven  out  of 
the  lungs  by  laboured  expiration.  Called  also 
Reserve  air.  Even  after  its  expulsion,  the 
lungs  still  contain  residual  air.    (^Foster.) 

supplemental-arc,  s.  [Supplement,  II.] 

supplemental-chords,  5.  pL 

Trigon. :  Tlie  chords  of  supplemental  area. 

supplemental-triangle,  s.  A  spher- 
ual  triangle,  lormed  by  joining  the  poles  of 
three  great  circles. 

supplemental  versed-sine,  s. 

Trigon.  :  The  subversed  sine,  or  the  differ- 
ence between  the  versed  sine  and  the  diameter. 

supplementary-chords,  5.  pi.    In  an 

ellipse  or  hypei'bola,  any  two  clicrds  drawn 
through  tlie  extremities  of  a  diameter,  and 
intersecting  on  the  curve. 

*  siip-ple-men-ta'-tion,  «.  [Eng.  supple- 
fne\it;  -atioii.]  The  act  of  supplementing, 
filling  up,  or  adding  to. 

B^P'-ple-ness,  ».    [Eng.  supple,  a. ;  -ness.] 
1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  supple, 
pliant,  or  flexible ;  flexibility,  pliableness. 

*'  In  all  the  vjguur  and  suppleness  of  early  youth." 
—Mavavlay:  nUt.  Eng.,  ch.  xlv. 


2.  Readiness  of  compliance ;  pliancy ;  readi- 
ness to  yield  compliance  ;  facility. 

3.  Capability  of  moulding  or  adapting  one's 
self  to  any  purpose. 

"  He  united  the  Arm  faith  and  ardent  zeal  of  a 
martyr  with  the  Bbrewdiieas  andaw^jw/eiiesa  of  a  con- 
summate politician."— J/ucom/«j/  .  Hat.  Eng.,  ch,  xiii. 

*  siip'-ple-tive,  a.  [Fr.  suppUiif,  from  Low 
Lat.  suppletixms^  from  Liit.  suppkt^is,  pa,  par. 
of  s?ij)yjteo  =  to  till  up,  to  auiiply  (q.v.),] 
Supplying,  suppletory 

*  SUp'-ple-tor-Sr,  a.  &  5.     [Lat.  supphhts,  pa. 

par.  of  sujipteo  =  to  supply  (q.v.)  ;  Ital.  sup- 
pletorio.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Supplying  deficiencies  ;  sup- 
plemental. 

"  I  have  partly  from  Prynne,  partly  from  my  own 
conjecture,  supplied  the  mutilated  pJacia  as  well  as  1 
could  :  but  have  included  all  such  <u/>/'/e(ory  words  in 
crotchets."— H'/wj/'tovi.-  Diary  of  ArchbUhop  Laud, 
p.  58. 

B.  As  subst. :  That  which  is  to  supply  what 
is  wanted  ;  that  which  fills  up  deficiencies. 

"  They  in  vent  sufpletories  to  excuse  an  evil  man." — 
Jeremy  Taylor :  Sermons,  p.  285. 

suppletory-oath,  a.  [Supplement,  »., 
If  2.] 

*  SUp-pli'-al,  s.     [Eng.  supply ;  -aL] 

1.  The  act  of  supplying  ;  supply. 

"  Leave  the  suppUal  of  the  unconnected  parts  to  his 
reatlur's  sagacity. "—  tVarbuj-ton :  Divine  Legation, 
bk.  iv.,  §  5. 

2.  That  wliich  is  supplied. 

*  stip-pli'-an9e  (1),  ».    [Eng.  supply ;  -ance.] 

1.  The  act  of  supplying  ;  assistance. 

2,  That  which  fills  np,  occupies,  or  satis- 
fies ;  satisfaction,  gratification,  diversion, 
pastime. 

"  Forward,  not  permanent,  sweet,  not  lasting. 
The  pertume  aud  supplianne  of  a  minute." 

aiiakesp. :  Bamlel,  i,  3. 

*siip'-pli-an9e  (2),  s.  [Eng.  supplian(t); 
-ce.J  The  act  of  supplicating  ;  supplication, 
entreaty. 

"  When  Oreece  her  knee  in  stippUance  bent," 

Ualleck.    \  Webster.) 

*  siip-pli'-ant  (1),  a.  [Eng.  supply ;  -ant.] 
Furmsliing  a  sui)ply  ;  suppletory. 

"  To  those  legions  your  levy 
Must  be  suppliant."      Shakesp, :  Cymbeline,  Hi.  7. 

Qup'-pli-ant  (2),  *  sup-pU-aunt,  a.  &  s. 

[Fr.  supyhant,  pr.  par.  of  supplier  ;  Lat.  sup- 
plico  =  to  supplicate  (q.v.).] 

A.  As  adjective : 

1.  Entreating,  supi)licating,  beseeching; 
asiiing  earnestly  and  humbly. 

"  He  WH.H  rather  suppliant  than  victorious."— 5id- 
neu  ■'  Arcadia,  lik.  iii. 

2.  Manifesting  or  expressing  entreaty  or 
supplication. 

"  To  bow  and  sue  for  Rrace 
With  suppliant  kuee,  and  deify  his  power." 

MUton:  P.  L.,  i.  112. 

B.  As  suhst.  :  One  who  supplicates ;  a 
humble  petitioner;  one  who  begs  earnestly 
and  humbly  ;  a  supplicant.  In  law,  the  actor 
in  or  a  party  preferring  a  petition  of  right. 
(iVluirton.) 

"He  waB  Boon  surrounded  by  flatttrera  and  tup- 
pHa7its.''~'Macaulay  :  Bist.  Eng.,  ch.  iv. 

siip'-pli-ant-l^,  adv.  [Eng.  suppliant  (2); 
-ly.]  In  a'suppliant  manner  ;  like  a  suppliant 

"  Suppliantly  iia^lore  the  divine  uxeiGy."— Student, 
1.  139. 

*  siip'-pli-ant-ness,  s.  [Eng.  suppliant ; 
-ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  sup- 
pliant. 

*sap'-pli-can-9^.  s.  [Eng.  svpplican(t) ; 
-Cj!/.]  The  act  of  supplicating;  supplication, 
suppliance. 

sup -pli- cant,  a.  &  s.  [Lat.  S7ipplicans,  pr. 
par.  of  s^ip'plico  =  to  supplicate  (q.v.).J 

A,  As  adj. :  Entreating,  begging,  or  asking 
earnestly ;  suppliant. 

"They  offered  to  this  council  their  letters  suppli- 
canc."—Bp.  liuil :  Con-uptions  of  Church  of  Rome. 

B,  As  subst. :  One  who  supplicates ;  a 
humble  petitioner;  one  who  asks  earnestly 
and  humbly ;  a  suppliant. 

"Abraham,  instead  of  indulging  the  supplicant  in 
his  desire  of  new  evidence,  refers  hira  to  what  his 
brethren  ii&d."—Atterbury :  Sermonx,  vol.  ii.,  ser.  2. 

siip'-pli-cant-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  supplicant; 
■ly.]  Tn  a' supplicating  manner  ;  like  a  sup- 
plicant. 


sup'-pli-c^it,  s.  [Lat.=  he  supplicates.]  In 
English  Universities,  a  petition;  specif.,  a 
written  application  with  a  certificate  that  the 
requisite  conditions  have  been  complied  witlu 

siip'-pU'Cate,  v.t.  &  i.  [Lat.  supplicatus,  pa. 
par.  of  supplico,  from  supplex,  genit.  svpplicia 
—  bending  down,  suppliant ;  Fr.  supfdieri 
Sp.  suplicar;  Ital.  suppliaxre.]    [Supple,  a. J 

A.  Transitive  : 

1.  To  beg  or  ask  for  earnestly  and  humbly; 
to  entreat  for  ;  to  seek  by  earnest  and  humble 
prayer. 

"  Whose  mercy  the  most  opulent  of  us  all  must 
one  day  supplicate."— /inox:  Education  of  the  / 'mi r. 

2.  To  address  in  prayer;  to  call  upon 
humbly. 

B.  Intrans. :  To  make  supplication  ;  to  beg 
or  petition  earnestly  and  humbly. 

"  Vain  ia  each  threat  or  mipplieating  prayer." 

Byron:  Elegy  on  Newstead  Abber/. 

%  For  the  difference  between  to  supplicate 
and  to  beg,  see  Beg. 

*  siip'-pli-cate,    «.      [Supplicate,   v.]     The 

same  ;is  Supplicat  (q.v.). 

"  Tlii.i  year  was  a  aup/ilivate  made  for  George  Cirew 
to  have  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  conferred  on 
bim."— Wood:  Fasti  Ozon.,  vol.  L 

sup'-pli-cat-ing,  pr.  par.  or  a.  [Supplicate, 
v.] 

Bup'-pli-cat-ing-l^,  adv.     [Eng  supplicat- 
■     ing ;  -Ly.]    In  a  supplicating  manner;  as  a 
suppliant. 

"  He  also  geBticulated,  sometimes  wildly,  sometimes 
tupplicatingly."— Daily  Telegraph,  Sept.  8,  1685, 

sup-pli-ca'-tion,  s.     [Fr. ,  from  Lat  suppU- 
aitionevi,   accus.  of  siippUcatlo,   from  siipplU 
calm,   pa.   par.   of  supplico  =  to   supplicate 
(q.v.);  Sp.  supplicacion.} 
I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  The  act  of  supplicating;  humble  and 
earnest  petition  or  prayer  in  worship. 

"Praying  with  all  prayer  and «u/>pWco(itjJi,  with  ail 
perseverance  aud  supplication  for  all  saints." — Ephes, 
vi.  la. 

2.  A  petition ;  an  earnest  and  humble  re- 
quest  or  prayer. 

"  By  the  tears  and  abject  supplications  at  Whita- 
haWr—Macaulay  ■  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  v. 

II.  Roman  Antiq. :  A  religious  solemnity  or 
thanksgiving  to  the  gods  on  the  occasion 
of  a  great  victory  gained,  or  in  times  of  public 
danger  or  distress. 

*  siip'-pli-cat-dr,  s.    [Lat,]     One  who  sup- 

plicates ;  a  supplicant. 

"  Well  fare  that  bold  supplicator  to  Queen  Elizs- 
heih."— Bishop  Hall:  Episcopacy  of  Divine  IhgJU. 

siip'-pli-cat-or-y,  a.  [Eng.  svpplicat(c); 
-orv.]  Containing,  or  of  the  nature  of  suppli- 
cation ;  humble,  earnest,  petitionary. 

"  Being  all  supplicatory  prayers. "—i/ouwZI .-  Letter^ 
bk.  ii.,  let.  67. 

*  siip-pli-ca'-vit,  s.     [Lat.  =  he  has  begged.J 

Jmw:  a  writ  formerly  issuing  out  of  the 
Courts  of  King's  (or  Queen's)  Bench  or  Chan- 
cery, for  taking  tlic  surety  of  the  peace  against 

a  man. 

*  sup-plie,  *  sup-pli-en,  v.  t.  [Fr.  supplier.} 
To  su[pplicate. 

"  And  if  thou  wolt  sbinen  with  dignities,  thoa 
muste  besecheii  and  suppUcn  [supplicabis]  hem.  th&t 
yeuen  the  dignities."— CAaucer  ;  Boecius,  bk.  ili. 

sup-pli'-er,  s.  [Eng.  supply^  v.  ;  -er.]  One 
who  or  that  which  supplies. 

"Saul  might  set  up  for  a  supplier  oi  the  fault  ill 
Joshua."— S^tic'AAouae.-   Bist.  Bible. 

sup-ply',   *  sup-ploy,   *sup-ploye,  v.t. 

[Fr»  supplier;  from  Lat.  suppleo  =  to  fill  up: 
mp  (for  sw^)=up,  and  pieo=iQ  fill;  Sp. 
svplir;  Port,  suj^prir ;  Ital.  supplire.] 

*  1.  To  fill  up  as  any  deficiencies  occur ;  to  I 
recruit. 

"  Out  of  the  fry  of  these  rakehell  horseboys  are  their 
kearn  supplied  and  maiutaiued."— .s>e(w»r  ;  Slate  of 
Ireland. 

2.  To  furnish  with  what  is  wanted  ;  to  aflbrd 
or  fui'nish  a  suflBciency  for;  to  provide;  to 
make  provision.  (Often  followed  by  wUk 
before  that  which  is  supplied.) 

"  So  rich,  so  throng'd,  so  drain'd,  and  so  supplied 
As  London."  Cowpcr :  Task.  1.  729. 

3.  To  strengt-hen  by  additions  ;  to  reinforce. 
"  Macdonwald  .  .  .  from  the  western  iales 

Of  kerns  aud  gallowglassea  is  tiipplie-d." 

Shakesp.  :  Macbeth,  i.  t. 

*4.  To  gratify  the  desire  of;  to  content. 

"  Did  supply  thee  at  thy  gardeii-honse." 

Shakesp.  :  Measure  for  Measure,  v. 


bSh,  b^ ;  p6^t,  Jo^l ;  cat,  9ell,  chorus,  9hin.  hen^h ;  go,  gem ;  thin,  this ;  sin,  a^ ;  expect,  Xcnophon,  exist,    -ing. 
-oian,  -tian  =  shauL   -tiou,  -sion  =  shun ;  -tion,  -§lon  =^  zhiin.    -cious,  -tious,  -sious  =  shus.    -blc,  -die,  &;c.  =  bel,  doL 
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5.  To  give,  to  grant,  to  furnish,  to  provide. 

"  But  nearer  CJire  (0  pardon  it !)  luppliei 
filgha  to  my  breast  aud  sorrow  to  tuy  eyea. 

Prior:  Celia  to  Damon. 

*6.  To  serve  instead  of;  to  Gil  or  take  the 
place  of. 

'•  Wliere  burning  shipa  the  Iwnlah'd  son  supply, 
And  uo  light  Biiiuea  but  that  by  which  men  die. 

Waller:  Jnstriiclioju  to  a  Painter,  12L 

7.  To  fill  up;  particularly  applied  to  places 
that  have  become  vacant. 

"  I  beiug  absent,  and  my  place  tupplied." 

&huke^. :  OthaUo,  liL  &. 

BUp-ply',  s.    [Supply,  v.] 

1.  The  act  of  supplying,  providing,  or 
funiistiing  what  is  wanted  ;  provision  ;  cure 
of  deficiencies. 

"  Why  are  usef  nil  thlngB  good  ?  because  they  mlniater 
to  the  supply  of  our  wants  and  deairea."— jSeorcft : 
Light  o/J/uture,  voL  i.,  pL  U.,  ch.  xxvii. 

2.  That  which  is  supplied  ;  a  sufficiency  or 
provision  of  things  needed ;  a  quantity,  stock, 
or  store  of  things  on  hand. 

3.  Especially  in  the  plural,  the  stock  of 
provisions  necessary  to  suiiply  the  wanta  of 
an  army  or  other  large  body  of  persons; 
necessaries  collected ;  stores. 

*  i.  Additional  troops,  reinforcements, 
succour. 

"  The  Earl  of  Salisbury  craveth  supply,' 

Shnhesp. :  1  lienrif  VI.,  i.  1. 

6.  One  who  takes  the  place  of  another;  a 
substitute.  (Used  eapeeially  of  a  Noncon- 
formist minister  or  student  who  does  duty 
tu  tlie  absence  of  the  regular  pastor.) 

6.  A  grant  of  money  provided  by  a  national 
assembly  to  meet  tlie  expenses  of  govern- 
ment. The  right  of  voting  suppliea  In  the 
United  States  is  vested  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
eentatives,  aud  the  necessary  exercise  of  tliia 
right  is  piiictically  a  law  for  tlie  annual 
meeting  of  Congress-  But  an  appropriation 
bill  must  be  concurred  in  by  the  Senate  and 
signed  by  tlie  President,  or  passed  over  the 
President's  veto,  before  it  can  become  operative. 
"  That  i)aTagTa.ph  of  the  king's  speech  which  related 

to  tupply  preceded  the  iiamgraph  which  related  to  tlie 

teat.  —Macaulny :  UtsU  Eng.,  ch.  vL 

Tf  Commissioners  of  supply  :  Commissioners 
appointed  to  assess  the  land-tax  and  to 
apportion  the  valuation  aecoiding  to  the 
provisions  of  the  Valuations  of  Lands  Act, 
within  their  respective  counties.    (Scotch.) 

•sfip-ply'-ant,  a.  [Eng.  supply;  -ant.] 
Suppletoi-y,  auxiliary,  supplemental. 

* sup-ply'-ment,  s.  [Eng.  supply;  -ment.] 
Tlie  fuinisiiiug  or  provision  of  further  supplies ; 
a  continuation  of  supply. 

"  You  have  me,  rich  ;  aud  T  will  never  iall 
Begiuuiug,  nor  suppfymeni." 

Shakesp, :  Cymbeline,  lii.  A. 

*  8ltp-pdne'*  "O.t.  [Lat.  sitppono^  from  sxip  (for 
sub)  =  under,  and  poiio  =  to  place.]  To 
suppose  (q.v.). 

aiip-pbrt',  v.t.  {Ft.  supporter,  from  Lat. 
siipporto  —  tu  carry,  bring,  or  convey  to  a 
place  ;  in  Low  Lat.  =  to  endure,  to  sustain  ; 
sup  (for  sub)  =  under,  and  porta  =  to  carry  ; 
Sp.  suportar,  soportar  ;  Port,  supportar,  sopor- 
tar  ;  lta\.  soj^ortare.] 

1.  To  bear  up,  to  sustain,  to  prop  up ;  to 
teep  from  falling  or  sinking. 

"  Support  him  by  the  arm." 

ShalceBp. :  As  You  Like  It,  li.  7. 

2.  To  uphold  by  aid,  encouragement,  or 
countenance ;  to  keep  from  fainting,  yielding, 
or  giving  way, 

"  But  waged  with  death  a  lasting  strife, 
Supported  by  despair  of  life." 

Coxoper :  The  Castawaj/. 

3.  To  back  up  by  being  in  readiness  to 
come  to  the  aid  of:  as,  One  regiment  supports 
another. 

*  4.  To  endure  without  being  overcome ;  to 
bear  up  under ;  to  endure,  to  sustain, 

"la  heavy  interim  ahall  support 
By  his  dear  abseucfe"  Shakcrp. :  Othello,  i.  8. 

5.  To  be  able  to  furnish  funds  for,  or  the 
means  of  continuing  ;  to  be  able  to  meet ;  to 
meet,  to  incur. 

"  The  costs,  charges,  and  expenses  which  the  king's 
bighiiesa  iieceasarily  hath  been  coiiii>elled  to  support 
ftud  siiataiu,"— flwrnei;  liecords,  vol.  i.,  pt.  ii.,  bk.  iL 
(Note  31.) 

6.  To  be  able  to  carry  on  ;  to  be  able  to 
ci'iitmue:  as,  To  support  a  war,  contest,  or 
urgument. 

7.  To  maintain  with  the  necessary  means  of 
ijving;  to  provide  for;  to  provide  with  a 
lj^  elihood  :  as.  To  support  a  son  at  college. 


8.  To  keep  up  by  nutriment ;  to  nourish,  to 
sustain  :  as,  To  support  life. 

9.  To  keep  up  in  reputation  ;  to  sustain,  to 
maintain  ;  as.  To  sttpport  a  good  character. 

10.  To  take  the  part  or  character  of ;  to 
represent  on  the  stage  ;  to  act :  as,  To  support 
a  character  in  a  play. 

11.  To  verify,  to  substantiate,  to  hear  out, 
to  make  good,  to  maintain. 


12.  To  assist,  to  aid,  to  help,  to  further,  to 
second  :  as.  To  sitpport  a  party. 

13.  To  maintain;  to  defend  successfully; 
to  vindicate,  to  uphold :  as,  To  su^ort  one's 
own  cause. 

14.  To  accompany  as  an  honorary  assistant ; 
to  uphold  or  aid  by  attendance  on. 

15.  To  second  or  back  up,  as  a  proposal  or 
motion  at  a  public  meeting. 

%  (1)  To  support  arms : 

Mil. :  To  carry  the  rifle  vertically  at  the  left 
shoulder,  supported  by  having  the  hammer- 
rest  on  the  left  forearm,  which  is  passed  across 
the  breast. 

(2)  To  support  a  rule : 

Law :  To  argue  in  answer  to  the  arguments 
of  the  party, who  has  shown  cause  against  a 
rule  nisi. 

stip-port',  a.    [Support,  d.) 
I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Tlie  act,  operation,  or  state  of  sujiporting 
upholding,  sustaining,  or  keeping  fiom  falling 
or  sinking ;  sustiuniug  effect  or  power. 

2.  That  which  supports,  upholds,  main- 
tains, or  keeps  from  falling  :  as— 

(1)  A  stand,  frame,  prop,  pillar,  base,  foun- 
dation, or  the  like,  on  which  anything  stands. 

(2)  That  which  maintains  life ;  sustenance  ; 
necessaries  of  life. 

(3)  Maintenance,  subsistence,  livelihood. 

"  A  thousand  jjounds  a  year,  annual  support 
Out  of  his  grace  he  adds." 

Shakesp.  :  Henry  VIIl.,  li.  a 

(4)  One  who  or  that  which  supports  or 
maintains  a  person,  family,  &c.  :  as,  He  is  the 
support  of  the  family ;  Agriculture  is  their 
chief  support. 

(5)  That  which  upholds  or  relieves;  aid, 
help,  succour,  assistance  ;  specifically,  troops 
in  reserve  to  support  and  back  up  those  in 
front. 

(6)  Aid,  countenance ;  assistance  by  speak- 
ing or  acting :  as.  He  gave  his  support  to  the 
motion. 

3.  The  maintenance,  sustaining,  or  keeping 
up  of  anything,  witliout  allowing  it  to  sink, 
fall,  decline,  or  give  way :  as,  the  support  of 
health,  the  mpport  of  spirits,  courage,  or  the 
like. 

IL  Law :  Tlie  right  of  a  person  to  have  his 
buildings  or  otlier  landed  property  supported 
by  his  neighbour's  house  or  land. 

H  Points  of  support :  [Point,  a.,  %  15]. 

siip-porf -a-ble,  a.    (Eng.  support,  v. ;  -able.] 
*1.  Capable  of   being  supported,   upheld, 
sustained,  or  kept  up. 

2.  Capable  of  being  borne,  endured,  or 
tolerated  ;  tolerable,  bearable,  endm-able. 

"The  loss  of  all 
That  can  ennoble  wan.  and  make  frail  life, 
Short  as  it  is.  aupportable."       Cowper  :  Task,  v.  60*. 

3.  Capable  of  being  supported,  maintained, 
or  defended :  as,  an  opinion  or  statement  is 
supportaJjle. 

*  stip-pdrt'-a-Me-ness,  s.  [Eng.  support- 
able ;  -ness.]'  Tlie  quality  or  state  of  being 
suppoi-table. 

"  It  hath  an  InSuence  on  the  mpporUibleness  at  the 
burtheiL *■— flamnwmd  .■  WorAi,  iv,  i77. 

*BUp-p6rf-a-bly,  adv.  [Eng.  supportab(le) ; 
-ly.]    In  a  supportable  manner. 

*  sup-port'-an^e,  a.  [Eng.  support,  v. ; 
-ance.] 

*  I.  Ordinary  lAinguage : 

1.  That  which  supports  or  upholds ;  sup- 
port, x'l'op. 

"Give  some  supportance  iu  the  bending  twigs," 

Skakeep.  :  Rlehiird  II.,  iii.  4. 

2.  That  which  keeps  from  failing  or  sinking ; 
maintenance. 

"  Draw  for  the  EwpportariBe  of  his  vow." 

MaAegp. ;  Twelfth  Night,  lii,  4. 


IL  Scots  Law  r  Assistance  rendered  to  en- 
able a  pei-son,  who  is  otherwise  incapable,  to 
go  to  kirk  or  market,  so  as  to  render  valid  a 
conveyance  of  heritage  made  within  sixty 
days  before  death. 

*  stip-piir-ta'-tion,  sup-por-ta-cl-on,  &. 

[Eng.  support;  -ation.]  Support,  maintenance. 
"  Tlie  firm  promises  and  suppartatlona  of  a  £atUif lU 
God."— At8/u>;>  Halt:  Jiemaina,  p.  385. 

sup-porf -ed,  pa.  par.  or  o.    [Support,  v.] 

A.  As  pa.  par. :  (See  the  verbX 

B.  As  adjective : 

Her. :  Applied  to  an  ordinary  that  has 
another  under  it,  by  way  of  support,  as,  a 
cluQf  supported. 

SUi>-pbrt'-er,  s.    [Eng.  s^ipport;  -er.} 
I.  Ordinary  Language : 
1.  One  who  supports  or  maintains :  aa— 

(1)  One  who  supports,  upholds,  or  keeps 
from  falling  or  sinking.  (Cowper:  Task,  i.  47!>.) 

(2)  One  who  gives  aid,  assistance,  or  coun- 
tenance ;  an  advocate,  a  defender. 

*'  Regarding  the  Bullish  aud  French  aa  the  priui:li)al 
lltei'ary  supporters  lyi  the  present  age."—OoiiUmUk: 
Polite  Learning,  ch.  vii. 

(3)  An  adherent ;  one  who  sides  with  a  party, 

*  (4)  A  sustainer,  a  comforter. 

"  The  saints  have  a  companion  and  aupporttr  In  all 
their  iniaeries." — South. 

(5)  One  who  accompanies  another  on  sntne 
puldic  occasion  as  an  aid  or  attendant;  one 
who  seconds,  supports,  or  strengthens  :  as,  A 
chairman  of  a  meeting  and  his  supporters. 

*  2.  That  which  supports  or  upholds^  a 
prop,  a  support,  a  base,  a  pillar,  a  fouudatioa, 
or  the  like. 

"  Tliey  have  no  seats,  nor  any  other  tupportera  on 
the  inside,  than  several  round  sticks. "—Cooi; .'  Third 
Voyage,  bk.  iv.,  ch.  iiL 

IL  Technically : 

1.  Her. :  A  figure  on  each  side  of  a  shield  of 
arms,  appearing  to  support  the  shield.  They 
may  be  figures  of  beasta  or  birds,  real  or 
fabulous,  as  the  lion  and  unicorn  in  the  arms 
of  GrPAt  Bri-  * 
tain,  or  of  ^^ 
men,  some- 
times naked 
and  some- 
times clad  in 
armour.  They 
may  have 
originated  in 
the  ceremo- 
nial bearing 
of  the  knight- 
ly shield  to 
tournaments 
and  jousts  by 
squires  or  retainers  of  a  noble  house.  They 
are  borne  by  all  peers  of  the  realm,  Knights 
of  the  Garter,  Knights  Grand-Crosses  of  tlie 
Bath,  by  many  Nova  Sootian  baronets,  and  by 
the  chiefs  of  Scottish  clans,  also  by  many 
municipalities,  and  the  principal  mercantilo 
companies  of  the  city  of  London. 

2.  Shipbuilding: 

(1)  A  knee-piece  of  timber  bolted  firmly  be- 
neath the  cathead,  to  reinforce  it  when  sus- 
taining the  weight  of  the  anchor. 

(2)  A  piece  bolted  to  the  hounds  of  a  maat 
for  supporting  the  trestle-tree. 

3.  Surg.  :  A  broad,  elastic,  or  cushioned 
hand  or  truss  for  the  support  of  any  part  or 
organ  :  as,  an  abdominal  supporter. 

*siip-pbrt'-ful,*stip-p6rt'-full,a.  [Eng. 
sxupport ;  -full.]  Abounding  with  support; 
giving  abundance  of  support. 

"  Our  swords 

Have  slain  a  cities  moat  tupport/uli  lords." 

Chapman:  Somer;  Odyssey Tt-aiW. 

* siip-pbrf -less,  a.  [Eng.  support;  -less.] 
Destitute  of  support ;  having  no  support 

"  The  frog,  supportless,  writhes  upon  the  ground." 
Pamell :  Battle  qf  Proga  &  Alice,  iii. 

*  sup-porf-ment, ».  [Eng.  support ;  -ment.] 
Support. 

"  Prelaty  in  her  fleshly  aupportments.  — lUilton: 
Reason  of  Church  Government,  bk.  ii.,  ch.  liL 

*  siip-port'-ress,  a.  [Eng.  support ;  -ress.] 
A  female  supporter. 

*  sfip-po^'-a-ble,    *  sup-p6§ie'-a-ble,  a. 

[Eng.  snippo'sie) ;  -able.]  Capable  of  being  sup- 
posed or  imagined  to  exist. 

"Every  one  of  these  things  is  rationally  sappote- 
vble."— Seeker :  Sermons,  vol.  L,  ser.  X7. 


ARMS  WITH   SUPPORTERS. 


f^te,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  -wet,  here,  ciamcl,  her,  there;  pme,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  p6t, 
or,  Tvero,  wpli;  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  ciire,  unite,  ciir,  r^le,  full;  try,  Syrian,    se,  oo  =  e;  ey  =  a;  <iu  =  few. 
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*Bup-pog'-al.   *  sup- p  OS -all,  s.    [Eng. 
sitppobiei);  -aL]     The  act  of  supposint;  souie- 
tliiiig to  exist;  supposition,  opinion,  belief. 
*'  Holding  a  weak  tupposal  of  our  worth." 

Shaketp. :  Hamlet,  \.  2. 

stip-poso\  v.t.  &  i.  [Fr.  supposer,  from  sup 
<Lat.  ff(t'j)=  under,  and  poser  =  to  place.] 

A.  Trfinftliive  : 

*  1.  To  place  or  substitute,  as  one  thing  by 
fraud  in  the  place  of  another.    (A  Latinism.) 

2.  To  lay  down  without  proof ;  to  a<lv!ince 
by  way  of  ar^mnent  or  illustintion  without 
maintaining  tlie  truth  of  the  position  ;  to 
iinaj^ine  or  admit  to  exist  for  the  sake  of  argu- 
ment or  illustration  ;  to  assume  to  be  ti'ue  or 
Ut  exist ;  tn  assume  hypotheti(-aUy  ;  to  state 
as  a  proposition  or  fact  thut  may  exist  or  be 
true,  though  not  kuown  or  believed  to  exist  or 
be  true. 

"  Suppose  he  should  relent, 
And  publish  giiice  to  all."        Milton :  P.  L.,  U.  237. 

3.  To  imagine  ;  to  be  of  opinion  ;  to  think 
or  believe  to  be  the  case ;  to  presume. 

■■  Who  losing,  or  nipposing  lost, 
The  goud  ou  eaitli  tliey  valued  most." 

Couiper:  Annus  MiTahSit. 

4.  To  form  in  the  mind  ;  to  figure  to  cue's 
self;  to  imagine. 

"  More  furious  rnging  broila 
Thau  can  be  iniagiued  ur  supnosedj" 

Slftkesp.  :  1  Henry  YI.,  It.  L 

5.  To  require  to  exist  or  be  true  ;  to  imply  ; 
to  presuppose  ;  to  involve  by  inference. 

"This  s«OTKwe(fc  something,  withoutevldentground." 
— Bale:  Oitg.qf  Mankind. 

B,  Intratis. :  To  make  or  form  suppositions ; 
to  imagine,  to  think. 

"Tliese  are  not  druuken,  as  ye  suppose.' — Acts  ii.  15. 
•silp-pd§e',  s.     [Suppose,  v.]     Supposition; 
position  without  proof;  opinion,  belief. 

"  We  come  short  of  our  suppose  ao  far. 
That  after  sev'u  yeiira"  siege,  yet  Troy  walls  stand." 
Shakesp :  TroUits  &  Creasiila.  L  3. 

sfip-po^ed',  pa.  par.  &  a.    [Suppose,  v.] 

A.  As  pa.  par. :  (See  the  verb). 

B,  As  adj.  :  Laid  down  or  imngined  as 
existing  or  true  ;  imagined,  believed. 

supposed- bass,  s. 

Mtisie:  Any  bass  note  in  an  inverted  chord, 
aa  contradistinguished  fmm  the  real  bass, 
root,  or  genei-atur,  as  the  b;;^.s  notes  E  tjr  a  iu 
the  inverted  common  chord  uX  c. 

flftp-po^'-ed-l^,  adv.  [Eng.  supposed;  -ly.] 
By  sujtposition  ;  presumedly, 

"A  bit  of  BuppoiedTi/  goud  private  wateT,"— Morning 
Adoeriuer,  Dec.  19,  1866! 

siip-pd^'-er,  s.  [Eug.  suppo9(e%  v. ;  -er.]  One 
who  supposes. 

SUp-p6-si'-tion,  s.  [Ft.,  from  Lat.  svjrposi- 
tionem,  accus.  of  siippositio  =  a,  substitution, 
a  supposition,  from  suppositus,  ]ia,  par.  of  sup- 
jiono  =  to  place  under,  to  substitute  :  ^tp  (for 
aub)  =  under,  and  pono  =  to  place  ;  Sp.  suposi- 
eion.] 

1,  The  act  of  supposing;  the  laying  down 
of  an  hypothesis  ;  reasoning  by  hy[iotbesi3. 

"But  all's  uot  true  thAt  tu/ipoxilinn  saith." 

Drayton:  Barons  Wars,  ill. 

2.  That  whir-b  is  supposed  or  ;i.-?sumed  hypo- 
thetically  ;  an  assuniiition,  an  hypothesis. 

"  He  had  used  laugus'^e  which  was  quite  unintellig- 
ible except  on  tin-  lu/i  osition  that  lie  bad  a  guilty 


3,  A  surmisf?,  a  conjecture,  a  guess. 
*4.  An  imagination,  a  conceit. 

"  And  in  that  glurioua  suppositioii  thluk 
He  gaina  by  deatb  that  hatb  :^uch  uieaiu  to  die," 
Shakesp. :  Comedy  of  Errors,  ili.  2. 

Stip-po-^i'-tion-al,  a.  [Eng.  supposition; 
-al.\  Founded  or'  bused  upon  supposition  ; 
hypothetical,  supjiosfd. 

"It  is  not  alMolut^,  but  only  tuppositioTuil."^ 
Battih:  Sermonx,  vol.  ix.,  aer.  11, 

silp-p6s-i-ti'~tious,  a.  [Lat.  sitppositicius 
=  false,  fiauduleiitiy  substituted,  from  sup- 
positiis,  pa.  par.  of  sujypono  =  to  place  under, 
to  substitute.]    [Supposition.] 

1.  Not  genuine;  fraudulently  substituted 
for  something  else ;  put  by  trick  in  the  place 
or  character  of  another  ;  counterfeit, 

"  There  seem  to  be  some  Orphiek  verses  suppositi- 
tious, as  well  aa  there  were  Sibylline."— Oudwor^A ; 
Intell.  Hgstem,  p.  300. 

'  2.  Founded  upon  supposition ;  hypo- 
thetical, supposed. 

"Some  alterations  in  the  globe  tend  rather  to  the 
benefit  of  the  earth,  and  Its  productions,  than  their 
destniction,  as  all  these  suppoiUitioua  ones  mauifestlf 
would  Aq."  —Woodward. 


sfip-p6§-i-ti'-tlous-ly,  adv,  [Eng.  supposi- 
titious; -ly.] 

1.  In  a  supposititious  manner ;  spuriously ; 
not  genuinely. 
*  2.  Hypothetlcally  ;  by  supposition. 

'*  .Snpitosifitiougli/  lie  derives  it  from  the  Lnuio 
Mouteu. '— i'ir  2'.  L'erbcrt:  Travels,  p.  31. 

*  siip-po^-i-ti-tious-ness,  s.  [Eng.  sup- 
posititiuus ;  -ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of 
being  supposititious. 

*  siip-po^'-i-tive,  a.  &  s.    [Suppose,  «,] 

A.  As  aiij. :  Including  or  implying  suppo- 
sition ;  supposed. 

"  As  to  uuntinuaLives,  they  are  either  sxipposltiBe, 
Buch  as— if ;  or  positive,  tiuuh  as— bei:auat;,  therefore, 
as,  Sc." — Harris:  Hermes,  bk.  ii.,  ch.  ii, 

B.  As  snbst, :  A  word  denoting  or  implying 
supposition. 

"The  si4/ppfisitivci  denote  connexion,  but  assert  not 
actual  eslsteuue." — Harris:  Hei'nies,  bk.  ii.,  ch.  ii. 

*SUp-p65'-i-tive-l^»  adv.  [Eng.  siipposi- 
tive ;  -ly,]    With,  by,  or  upon  supposition. 

"The  unreformed  sinner  may  have  souie  hope  sup- 
positivelp,  if  he  do  change  and  recant."— Hammond, 

*sup-po§'-i-tor,  s.  [Lat,  svppositus,  pa.  par. 
of  suppoio  =  to  lay  under.] 

1.  An  aid  (?),  an  inferior  (?). 

"  Mouutebauka,  einpinca.  quack-salvers.  mlnerallBta, 
wizHrde,  aluhymists,  cast  apothecaries,  old  wives  and 
barhers,  are  all  sup/josltors  to  the  right  woi-sliipful 
doctor,  aa  I  take  it. ' — Ford:  Lover's  Melancholy,  i.  2. 

2.  A  suppository. 

"  ClysteTH,  suppositori,  and  a  barbarous  pothecary'a 
hiW.'—Hryden  .  Sir  Martin  Marr-all,  iv. 

siip-pos'-i-tdr-y,  s.  [Ijat.  svppositorius  = 
placed  under  ;  Fr.  suppositoire.] 

1.  A  plug  to  hold  back  bemoiThoidal  pro- 
trusions. 

2.  A  medicinal  ball  introduced  into  the 
vagina  or  rectum. 

11  Tlie  chief  suppositories  are  tannic  acid, 
mercury,  lead,  opium,  and  morphia. 

*  sup  -  po^'- uro,  s.  [Eng.  suppos(e);  -ure.] 
Supposition,  hypothesis. 

Slip-press',  *  sup-prease,  v.t.  [Lat.  sup- 
pressiLS,  py.  par.  of  suppri no  :=  to  pi'ess  under, 
to  suppress  :  sup  (for  t^iih)  =  under,  and  preino 
=  to  press.] 

1.  To  overpower,  to  crush,  to  subdue;  to 
reduce  to  subjection, 

"  Great  Hercules  .  .  .  wholly  did  suppresae 
Our  liaplesae  princes." 

ChajiTnan  .  Homer  ;  Iliad  xL. 

2.  To  put  down  ;  to  subdue,  to  quell. 

"  Every  relielliou,  when  it  is  suppressed,  doth  make 
the  suljject  weaker,  aud  the  princo  stronger." — Daoiei  ; 
On  Ireland. 

3.  To  keep  in  or  back ;  to  restrain  from 
utterance  or  vent. 

"  The  maid,  with  sniile  suppressed  and  sly, 
Tlie  toil  unwonted  saw  hiio  try." 

Scntt :  Lady  of  the  Lake,  1.  24. 

4.  To  keep  back  or  hinder  from  circulation ; 
to  stop,  to  stifle. 

"  They  were  not  jwwerful  enough  to  luppres*  news- 
papers right  and  \^\X^"— Daily  T«iegraph,  JUay  5,  1887. 

5.  To  retain  witliout  disclosure ;  to  con- 
ceal ;  to  keep  back. 

"  still  she  suppresses  the  name,  and  this  keeps  him 
In  a  pleasing  Buapense."- firoome;  On  the  Odyssey. 

6.  To  retain  without  making  public  :  as,  To 
suppress  a  letter  or  manuscriiit. 

7.  To  stop  by  remedial  means:  as.  To  sup- 
press a  hemorrhage  or  the  like. 

*  8.  To  supplant,  to  displace. 
"To  crown  himself  king,  and  suppress  the  prince." 
Shakesp.  :  1  Henry  VI.,  i,  a 

oiip-press'-er,  s,  [Eng.  suppress;  -er.]  One 
who  suppresses ;  a  suppressor. 

*  siip-press'-i-ble,  a.  [Eng.  suppress ;  -able.] 
Capable  of  being  suppressed ;  possible  to  be 
suppressed. 

siip-press'-ion  (ss  as  sh),  ».    [Fr.,  from 
Lat.  suppressionem,  accus.  of  svppressio,  from 
suppressus,  pa.  par.  of  supprim.o=  to  suppress 
(q.V.).] 
I.  Ordinary  Lnngmige : 

1,  The  act  of  suppressing,  crushing,  destroy- 
ing, putting  down,  or  quelling. 

"  The  suppression  of  idolatry  in  the  Koman  empire, 
and  the  establishment  of  the  chiistiau  church  upon 
Its  ruins,  was  an  event  the  most  wouderful  in  the  Gen- 
tile world."— Bp.  Horsh'y  :  Sermons,  vol.  i.,  ser.  7. 

2,  The  state  of  being  suppressed,  crushed, 
destroyed,  or  quelled. 


3.  The  act  of  retaining  or  keeping  "bank  from 
utterance,  vent,  disclosure,  or  circuhition. 

4.  The  act  of  retaining  or  keeping  back 
from  public  notice. 

5.  The  stoppage,  obstruction,  or  morbid  re- 
tention of  discharges. 

"  The  tup]yressl<yn  or  difBcultie  of  avoiding  urine."— 
P.  Holland:  Plinie,  bk.  xxii.,  ch.  xxv, 

*  II.  Gram..  :  Omission,  ellipsis  :  as,  the 
suppression  of  a  word  or  words  in  a  sentence. 

^  (1)  Suppression  of  rdonasteriec  t 
Church  Hist.  :  The  closing  of  religious 
houses  and  the  appropriation  of  theiirevuiiues 
to  other  purposes.  There  have  been  many 
hostile  suppressions,  and  suppressions  carried 
out  with  the  approbation  of  the  Roman  See. 
Of  the  former  class  the  most  considerable 
■were  :  (1)  hi  Englnnd  (1535-40);  ('2)  in  France, 
during  the  Ke\olution  (by  a  law  jiassed  in 
Februiiry,  1790);  (3)  in  Itfily,  commenced  by 
tlie  Savdiniiin  G'vernment  in  1805),  and  (4)  in 
Geimany.  Of  the  latter  clnss  were  tlie  sup- 
pressions in  England  of  religious  houses  that 
tlieir  revenues  might  be  transferred  to  Jesus, 
Christ's,  and  St.  John's  CnlleRCs  at  Cam- 
bridge; still  later,  those  in  favour  of  Christ 
Chuich  and  dasennse,  Oxford. 

(2)  Suppression  of  parts  Ly  a  Jlower: 

But. :  A  term  used  when  parts  which  nor- 
mally belong  to  a  flower  are  wanting. 

(3)  Suppression  of  the  inenses : 

Path.  :  A  kind  of  anienoirboea  in,  which  the 
flux  having  been  properly  eslablished  beconiea 
prematurely  arrested. 

(4)  Supprassioyi  of  urine  : 

Futhol.  :  Retention  of  the  urine.  It  may 
arise  from  mechanical  obstiuction  caused  by 
a  calculus  or  a  tumour,  from  blood  pijisnning. 
in  cholera,  scai  latina,  and  the  nmre  inalignaufc 
fevers,  or  from  hysteria. 

*  sup-press'-ion-ist  (ss  aa  sh),  s.  [Eng. 
stipj-ression ;  -ist.  ]  One  who  supports  or 
advocates  suppiession. 

"Think  of  it,  ye  modern  suppriS!sionist3.''~Daiiif 
Telegraph.  Nov.  11,  1836. 

sup-press'-ive,  a.  [Eng.  s^ippress;  -ive.} 
Tending  to  suppress ;  suppressing;  keeping 
down. 

"A  work  that  had  been  received  by  the  English 
press  with  suppressive  silence." — Daily  Chrortide,  Sept. 
•H.  IBSC. 

sup-press'-6r,  s.  [Eng.  suppress;  -or.]  One 
who  suppresses,  quells,  or  subdues  ;  one  who 
prevents  utterance,  disclosure,  or  circulation, 

siip'-pu-rate,  v.i.  &  t.  [Lat.  suppuratua^  pa, 
par.  of  suppuro  ^  to  gather  pus  underneath  : 
swp(for  sub)  =  under,  and  pus  (genit.  puTis)=s 
pus.] 

A.  Intrans. :  To  grow  to  pus ;  to  generate 
pus. 

*  B.  Trans. :  To  cause  to  generate  pus. 

"  In  the  8i)ace  of  three  weeks  it  suppurated  i%.^~m 
Wiseman  :  Suryery,  bk.  iv.,  ch.  iv, 

stip-pu-ra'-tlon,  s.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  sitpym- 
ratlonem,  accus.  of  suppuratio,  from  suppuro- 
tus,  \m.  par.  of  suppjiro  =  to  suppuiate(q.v.).] 

1.  The  process  of  producing  pus  or  punt 
lent  matter,  as  in  s  wound  or  abscess. 

''I  applied  again  the  Malfe^ma,  which  caused  a. 
suppuration  of  ftie  remainder. '  —  Wiseman  :  Surgerp^ 
bk.  iv.,  ch.  iv. 

H  When  extensive  its  commencement  is 
characterized  by  hectic  fever. 

2.  The  matter  generated  by  suppuration. 

"Those  iinpostuiues  or  swellings,  that  grow  to  tm 
head  or  supjjuration  (which  tlie  Greeks  cjiU  Apoate- 
luata)."— P.  Holland:  Plinie,  bk.  xx.,  ch.  ijl. 

Siip'-pu-ra-tive,  a.  &  s.     [Fr,  suppxiratif.] 

A,  As  adj.  :  Tending  to  produce  pus  or 
purulent  matter;  attended  by  suppuration: 
as,  suppuratii'e  phlebitis. 

B,  As  subst.  :  A  medicine  or  preparation 
that  promotes  suppuration. 

"  I  applied  over  the  whole  tumour  some  of  tha 
suppurative!  set  down  iu  the  method  of  cure."— 
Wiseman:  Surgery,  bk.  iv.,  ch.  iv. 

*  siip'-pu-tate,  s.  [Lat.  stipputat'>Ls,  pa,  par. 
of  snppn'to  =  to  reckon  :  sup  (for  sub)  =  under, 
and  puto=  to  reckon.]  To  reckon,  to  com- 
pute. 

"  Supmttated  especially  for  the  elevation  and  uwri- 
dian  of  London."— IKotid.'  Athena  Oxon.,  vol- L 

*siip-pu-ta'-tion,  s.  [Lat,  supputatio.] 
[SuFPUTATE.]  Reckoning,  account,  computa- 
tion.   ^Boyle :  Works,  iii,  610.) 


tioil,  hoy;  poiit,  Jd^l;  cat,  9ell,  chorus,  9hin.  bengh;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  af ;  expect,  Xenophon,  es^ist.    ph  =  £ 
-oian.  -tian  ~  shaa.   -tion,  -sion  =  shun ;  -^ion,  -sion  =  zhun.    -cious,  -tious>  -sious  =  shus.   -hie,  -die,  &c.  =  hel,  d^l. 
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suppute— supremacy 


•stlp-pat©',  v.t.      [Fr.  supplier,   from   Lat. 

gUpputO.]      [S'JPPUTATE.] 

1.  To  reckon,  to  compute,  to  calculate. 

2.  To  impute. 

"And  like  Btoutflooils  stand  free  from  this  supplied 
aliMiue."  Drayton:  PuIy-OlbioJJ.s.  29, 

8U-pra-,  ;)T-fi/.  tLat.]  A  Latin  preposition 
used  *as  a  prefix,  much  in  the  same  way  as 
super  (q.v.),  with  the  force  of  over,  above, 
beyond, 

supra-acromial,  u. 

Anat. :  Above  the  acromion  :  as,  the  supra- 
acromial  artery  and  nerve. 

enpra-axillary,  a. 

Bot.  :  Springing  from  abnve  the  axil.  Used 
of  a  branch  or  other  process. 

snpra-coralline,  u. 

OcoL  :  Resting  upon  coralline  beds.  Applied 
to  such  pniiioiis  itf  tlie  beds  above  the  Middle 
Oolite  as  are  fnunJ  naturally  resting  upon  it, 
or  are  in  some  way  connected  with  the  upper 
part  of  the  foimation.  They  are  not  very 
fussilifeirous.    (Etheridge.) 

supra  -  costal,  a.  Lying  or  situated 
abiive  or  upon  tlie  ribs :  as,  the  supra-costal 
muscles. 

supra -decompound,  u. 

Bot. :  n.tving  various  compound  divisions 
or  raniilications.  In  leaves  it  is  used  of  those 
whose  ]>etiole  bears  sei'ondary  petioles,  as  the 
leaf  of  Mimosa  purpurea. 

supra-oesopliageal,  a. 

Anat. :  situated  above  the  gullet. 
fiupra-orbital,  u. 

ATiat. :  Being  above  the  orbit  of  the  eye. 

Sripra-orbital  artery: 

Ajuit.  :  A  branch  of  the  ophthalmic  artery 
terminating  upwards  in  the  fui-ehead.  It  dis- 
tributes branches  to  the  eyelids  and  communi- 
cates with  the  tempoz-al  artery. 

Supra-orbital  notch  or  foramen: 

Anat.  :  A  notch  or  foramen  in  the  orbital 
arch  which  transmits  the  supra-orbital  nerve 
ami  artery. 

supra-orbitary,  supra-orbitar,   a. 

Supra-orbital  (q.v.). 

su-pra-^il'-i-ar-^,  o.  [Pref.  supra-,  and 
Kilt;,  ciliary  (q.v.).J    Superciliary  (q.v.). 

su-pra-cla-vic'-u-lar,  a.  [Pref.  siipra-, 
and  Eng.  clavicular  (q^.v.).^ 

Anat. :  Situated  above  tlie  clavicle :  as  the 
sujtradavic^dar  nerve. 

BU-pra-con'-dy-lMd,  a.  [Pref.  supra-,  and 
Eng.  condyloid  (q.v.).] 

Anat.  :  Above  a  condyle ;  si>ec.,  above  the 
internal  condylar  ridge  ;  as,  the  supracondyloid 
process. 

Bu  -  pra  -  ere  -  ta' -  96  -  OU8  (or  ceous  as 

slius),  a.  [Pref.  sttjTra-,  and  Eng.  cretaceous.] 
Geol.  iPf  strata) :  Above  the  Cretaceous 
beds.  The  term  was  introduced  by  Sii'  H.  De 
la  Beche,  and  was  largely  in  use  before  tlie  ini- 
portiince  of  those  newer  strata  was  under- 
stood ;  now  called  Tertiary  (q.v.). 

Bu-pr9-fo-li-a'-9e-ous  (or  ceous  as 
shus),  su-pra-fo'-li-ar,  a.   [Pref.  supra-, 
and  Eng.  folia  ceous,  foliar  (q.v.).] 
Bot. :  Growing  upon  a  le:if. 

BU-pra-fo'-li-ar,  a.    [Suprafoliaceous.] 

SU-pra-l3.p-sar'-i-an  a.  &  s.  [Lat.  svpra 
=  above ;  lapsus  =  a  fall,  a  lapse  (q.v.),  and 
Eng.  suff.  -arian.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  Supra- 
lapsarians  or  their  doctrine. 

"  The  flublapaarlan  way  seemed  to  me  of  the  two  the 
more  moderate;  the  rigid  tuprulaitiarinn  doctrine 
would  never  find  en tertaiumeut  iu  my  thoutlita." — 
BamJtioud:  if  or  kg,  i  669. 

B.  As  substantive : 

Church  Hist.  (PI.):  Calvinists  who  held  that 
God  for  his  own  glory  eternally  decreed  the 
fall  of  man  and  the  consequent  introduction 
of  sin  into  the  world,  and  that  the  election  of 
some  to  e^'erlasting  life,  with  the  rejection  of 
others,  was  fonned  "  beyond"  or  before,  and 
was  in  no  way  consequent  or  dependent  ujion 
the  foreseen  fall  of  man.  Of  this  school  were 
Eezn,  Francis  Gomarus,  and  Voetius.  Opposed 
to  Infralapsarian  (q.v.). 


su-pra-lap-sar'-i-an-ism,  s.  [Eng.  siipra- 
lapsarian  ;  -ism.^  The  doctrine  or  the  tenets 
of  the  Supralapsarians. 

•  su-pra-lap'-sa-ry.  s.  &a.  [Supralapsa- 
RiAN.)    The  same  as  Supralapsarian. 

*SU-pra-lu'-nar,  a.  [Pref.  supra-,  and  Eng. 
lunar  (q.v.).']  "Beyond  the  moon;  hence,  of 
very  great  height,  very  lofty. 

su-pra-max-il'-la-ry,  a.  [Pref.  siipra-,  and 
Eng.  maxillary.] 

Anat:  Above  the  maxillae:  as,  the  supra^ 
maxillary  branch  of  the  facial  nerve. 


Tref.  5^2"^-,  and 
situated  or  being 


su-pra-mun'-dane,  a. 

Eng.    mundane  (q.v.).] 
above  the  world  ;  celestial. 

"  The  later  Platonists  supposed  the  world  and  all 
the  inferior  gods  (us  Plato  mid  the  Pytbagitreaiis,  some 
supramundane  deities),  to  proceed,  byway  of  emana- 
tion, without  any  temporary  production,  from  a  hu- 
peiior  cause."— IftifeWunti  ;   Works,  i.  86. 

su-pra-nS-t'-u-ral,  a.  [Pref.  supra-,  and 
Enj;.  natural.]  Supernatural;  transcending 
human  power  or  ability. 

H  The  s^ipranaturoZ :  That  which  transcends 
human  power  or  ability. 

"  Kant  .  .  .  theoretically  completely  excluded  the 
lupra natural  aa  something  to  which  lensou  could 
enter  into  no  relation  whatever."— i'cAoi//'.-  Encye,  Jiel, 
Knowl.,  iii.  1,995. 

SU-pra-nS.t'-U-ral-igm,  a.  [Ger.  su-pra- 
naturalism2is,  from  Lat.  supra  =  above,  and 
Eceles.  Lat.  na(?(r«Ziy»iits  =  rationalism.] 

Church  Hist. :  A  term  fii-st  employed  in 
Germany  towards  the  close  of  the  eighteenth 
century  to  desi^^nate  the  belief  of  orthodox 
Protestants.  Now  used  in  a  much  wider  sense, 
so  as  to  include  any  doctrine  appealing  to 
revelation  as  its  authority. 

"  At  its  first  appearance  the  opposite  of  rationalism 
was  not  designated  aa  suitrarationalisiu,  but  simply  aa 

firotestantidiu.  As  the  ckianipiunti,  however,  of  pi'o- 
estantisiii.  that  is,  of  tlie  tlieology  liastid  upon  Scrip- 
ture as  the  divme  revelation,  generally  designated 
their  adversaries,  not  as  rationalists,  but  as  natural- 
ists, it  natiu'Jilly  caine  to  pass  that  their  own  views 
were  designated  aa  supranaluralism." — tichnff:  Jincyc 
Ret.  Knowl.,  liL  1,995. 

su-pra-nat'-u-ral-ist,  s.  &  a.  [Eng.  supror 
natura!(ism) ;  -ist.] 

A,  As  substantive : 

Church  Hist. :  One  who  believes  in  revealed, 
as  (ii.-itinct  from  natural  religion.     [Supra- 

NATURALI.SM.] 

"  What  reason  cannot  comprehend  and  accept  can 
never  form  pnrt  of  the  rationalistic  couvii;tiijns  .  .  . 
The  tuprunnturuUat,  uu  the  other  hand,  is  iiu  less  in 
harmony  with  his  fundanii'iita]  nnixim.  In  matters 
of  leligiou.  Scripture  is  to  him  wliat  reason  is  to  the 
rationalidt.  Though  he  too  employs  reason,  he  em- 
ploys it  only  to  search  and  judge  tiioae  claims  to  a 
divine  oriKiu  which  Scripture  puts  forth  ;  and  as  soon 
aa  th  it  pulnt  has  been  decided,  and  he  feels  L-onvinced 
th.it  Scripture  coiitiins  the  direct  teachings  of  God.  it 
becumea  liia  lii^tbeBt,  hia  Bole  authority,  —  &;ftf^^; 
Eiicyi:.  Ital.  Knowl..  ill.  I,fl95, 

B.  As  adj. :  Founded  on  or  pertaining  to 
revelation  ;  acceptijig  revelation. 

"  The  successora  of  their  siipcrnatuniliKt  adver- 
saries.'—&:/*u^.-  lincyc.  Hal.  Knowl..  iii.  1.996. 

su-pra-nat-u-ral-ist'-ic,  a.  [Pref.  supra, 
and  Eng.  naturalistic  (q.v.).]  Supernatural- 
istic. 

"  The  luprtinatHrnlistlc  and  rationalistic  opinions." 
— S(r«u«s .'  /.(/■«  (/  JciUB  led.  Evans.),  i,  11. 

8U-pra-6c-9ip'-it-^l,  «..     [Pref.  supra-,  and 
Eng.  occipilal  (q.v.).] 
ATiat :  Situated  or  being  above  the  occiput. 
supraoccipital-bone,  s. 

Compar.  Ano.t. :  The  bone  which  completes 
the  first  cranial  segu^eiit  above,  answering  to 
the  occipital  bone  in  man. 

8U-pra-prd'-test,  s.  [Pref.  supra-,  and  Eng. 
■protest  (q.v.).] 

Law :  An  acceptance  of  a  bill  by  a  third 
pei-son,  after  protest  for  non-acceptance  by 
the  drawer. 

*  su-pra-ra'-tlou-al-i^m,  s.  [Ger.  *  mpra- 
ratioiudisrmis.]  A  word  suggested  as  a  more 
fitting  term  to  express  what  is  linown  as 
supranaturalism.  (See  extract  under  Supra- 
naturalism.) 

SU-pra-re'-natl,   a.    [Pref  supra-,  and  Eng. 
renal  (q.v.).] 
Anat. :  Situated  or  being  above  the  kidneys. 
suprarenal-capsules,  s.  pi. 

1.  Compar.  Anat. :  Two  flattened  bodies  of 
crescentic  or  bent  triangular  form,  one  sur- 


mounting each  kidney,  attaining  a  dispro 
portionately  large  size  in  the  fcetal  state  io 
man  and  the  Quadrumana.  The  right  capsule 
is  placed  lower  down  than  the  left.  They  are 
an  inch  and  a  quarter  to  an  inch  ami  three- 
quarters  high,  an  inch  and  a  quarter  wide, 
and  two  to  three  lines  thick.  Their  weight 
in  an  adult  is  one  or  two  drachms.  They  are 
fihrous,  composed  principally  of  simple  or 
closed  vesicles  resembling  the  secretingglands, 
except  that  they  have  no  dnct.  Their  functinn 
is  unknown.  Called  also  Suprarenal  Glands 
or  Bodies. 

2.  Pathol. :  In  1S55,  Dr.  Thomas  Addison 
attempted  to  prove  that  a  disease,  often  ot- 
tended  by  bronze  skin,  and  fatal  in  from  six 
montlis  to  five  years,  has  its  seat  iu  the  supra- 
renal capsules.     [Bronzed,  1[.] 

su-pra-sca,p'-u*l9,r-y,  su -pra-sc3,p'-u- 
lar,  a.  [Pref."  supra-,  and  Eng*.  scapulary, 
scapular  (q.v.).] 

Anat. :  Situated  or  being  above  the  scapula: 
as,  the  suprascapular  ligament. 

su-pra-spin'-al,  su-pra-spin'-oua,  a. 

[Pref.'sTfprtt-,  and  Eng.  spUval,  spinous  (q.v.).] 
Anatomy : 

1.  Above  the  apine. 

2.  Above  the  spine  or  ridge  of  the  scapnla, 
or  shoulder-blade  :  as,  the  supraspinous  fossa 
and  ligaments. 

SU-pra-Ster'-nal,  a.  [Pref.  supra-,  and  Eng. 
sternal  (q.v.).] 

AtuU.  :  Situated  above  the  sternum :  as, 
the  stiprasternal  nerve, 

su-pra-trScli'-le-ar,  ».  [Pref  supra-,  and 
Eiig.  trochlear  (q.v. ).2 

Anat.:  Situated  above  the  trochlea  of  the 
orbit :  as,  the  supratrochlear  branch  of  the 
ophthalmic  nerve. 

*  SU-pra-vi'-§ion,  s.     [Pref  supra-,  and  Eng. 

vision  (q.v.).]    Supervision. 

*  SU-pra-vis'-or,  s.     [Pref.  s^upra-,  and  -viaor 

as  in  supervisor.]    A  supervisor,  an  overseer. 

"  They  made  Araeus  titular,  and  Lyaander  lupraoiaor 
of  him."- /fp.  Taylor  :  Sennon  23. 

*  sii-pra-vul'-gar,  a.  [Pref.  su-pra-,  and  Eng, 

vulgar  (q.v.).]  Being  above  the  vulgar  or 
common  people. 

"  None  of  these  motivea  can  prevail  with  a  man  to 
lurniali  himself  with  supraoulgar  and  noble  quali- 
ties."—Co/Mar. 

SU-prem'-a-f;^,  s.  [Pr.  suprimatie,  from 
swpreTjie  =  supreme  (q.v.).]  The  quality  or 
state  of  being  supreme,  or  in  the  higli^.st 
station  of  power ;  highest  or  supreme  au- 
thority or  power. 

If  (1)  Oath  pf  supremacy :  An  oath  required  to 
be  talien  in  Gre.it  Britain  along  witli  Die  oath 
of  allegiance,  denying  the  supremacy  of  the 
pope  in  ecclesiastical  or  temporal  matters  ir 
this  realm.  It  has  now  been  greatly  modifie<l 
and  simplified. 

(2)  Papal  b"upremacy : 

Eceles.  &  Church  Hist. :  The  authority,  partly 
8}>iritnal  an<l  partly  temporal,  wliich  tlie  ?(([«, 
as  bishop  of  Rome  and  successor  of  St.  Petei", 
claims  to  exeicise  over  the  clergy,  and,  tliiongli 
them,  over  the  laity,  of  the  whole  wnrM.  The 
development  of  this  supremacy  dates  from  the 
time  when  Christianity  became  tlie  State  re- 
ligion of  theKoman  em pire  under  Constan tine. 
Its  influence  was  great  in  England  under  tite 
Norman  kings,  and  readied  its  hi<rhest  pnint 
in  the  reign  of  John  (1199-1210),  from  wlii.li 
period  it  began  to  decline,  an<l  i"i-cpived  its 
death-blow  from  the  Act  of  Suiueinaey  (2(i 
Henry  VIII.,  c.  1). 

(3)  Royal  3U2yremacy : 

Chiirch  Hist. :  The  supremacy  in  the  Church 
of  England,  as  by  law  establi.shed,  of  (liu 
temporal  power  in  all  causes  purely  teinp'n;)l, 
and  in  the  temporal  accidents  of  spirilu.il 
things.  (Shipley.)  By  26  Henry  VI II.,  c.  I, 
the  king  was  declared  to  be  tiie  "onlysuprf^ine 
Head  on  earth  of  the  Church  of  England." 
though  it  was  expressly  declaimed  that  he  did 
not  "pretend  to  take  any  power  from  (ho 
successors  of  the  apostles  that  was  given  tlieui 
by  G<h1."  In  the  same  year  (1535)  Fishei', 
BiaJ'Dp  of  Rochester,  and  Sir  Thomas  Moie 
■were  beheaded  for  denying  the  royal  claim. 
Oi,  the  accession  of  Elizabeth  the  title  was 
li«pt  in  the  background  ;  but  the  supremacy 


&te,  f&t,  fSre.  amidst,  what,  fall,  father ;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there ;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;  go,  pot, 
W«  wore,  wqU;  wort,  whd,  son ;  mut#',  cub,  ciire.  i^ite,  cur,  rule,  full ;  try,  Pyrian.    sa,  oe  ~  c ;  ey  =  a ;  qu  =  kw. 
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of  ttie  sovereign  Id  all  causes,  as  well  ecelesi- 
asUciil  as  civil,  was  asserted.  Tlie  Royal 
Siipretniiey  was  one  of  the  nmin  causes  of 
the  civil  war  in  the  seventeentli  century;  it 
received  a  check  at  the  Revolution  of  1688, 
which  enforced  toleration-  of  Noncoiifonnity, 
but  in  the  latter  half  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tm-y  more  than  one  clergynuin  hiis  been  com- 
mitted to  prison  for  disobeying  the  ruling  of 
the  law  courts  in  ecclesiastical  matters. 

Vn-prexne',  *  su-pream,  a.     [Pr.  siijrreme, 
^nmi  Lat.  swpreHiits  =  highest,  from  super  — 
above ;  Sp.  and  Ital.  supremo.] 
I.  Ordinai-y  Langiiage : 

1.  The  highest  in  authority  or  power;  hold- 
ing the  highest  place  in  authority,  power,  or 
government. 

"  Neverttieless,  there  cannot  really  be  more  than 
one  supreme  power  iii  a  society." — Ulacaulii!/ :  Hist. 
Eng.,  ch.  xxiiL 

2.  Highest  or  most  extreme  In  degree  ; 
highest  possible ;  utmost. 

"  Above  all  his  luxury  supreme 
Aud  his  ctilef  glory,  was  the  gospel  theme." 

Cowper :  Conversation,  S19. 

t  IL  Bot. :  Situated  at  the  highest  point  or 
part. 
%  1.  TJie  Supreme : 

(1)  Tlie  highest  of  beings  ;  the  sovereign  of 
the  univei-se  ;  God. 

(2)  The  higlmst  point  or  pitch. 

"Tia  the  supreme  of  power." 

lieais:  Sleep  i:  Poetry, 
2.  Supreme  Court:  Tho  highest  ccmrt  of  the 
United  States,  established  by  \\\e.  Con&titutiou, 
its  purpose  being  to  decide  upim  the  Constitu- 
tionality uf  Acts  of  Cougresb,  and  iilso  to  serve 
aa  the  final  court  of  appeal  in  huits  of  a  national 
cliaracter.  Each  state  has  its  Supreme  Court, 
which  performs  like  duties  within  the  state. 
The  Supieme  Court  of  Judicature  in  England 
is  a  court  of  final  appeal, 

fia-preme',  a.    [Fr.) 

Cook. :  The  best  part.  (VeijjdtS,  Tolaille.^ 
0ar-preme'-l^,  adv.    [Eng.  supreme  ;  -ly.] 
*  1.  With  supreme  or  the  highest  authority : 
as,  To  rule  supremely. 

2.  In  the  highest  degree ;  to  the  utmost 
extent.    (Cowper :  Epistle  to  Lady  Austen.) 

•  SU-prem'-i-tJr,  s.  [Lat.  supreviitas  =  the 
highest  pitch  of  excellence.]  Supremacy 
(q.v.). 

"Whoso  [the  Pope's]  suprnmity  he  bad  suppresBed 
In  his  CLomaiiom."— Fuller  :  Worthies,  ch.  vi. 

■fir-  (1),  p^-ef.  [Lat.]  The  form  assumed  by  the 
prefix  sub-  before  words  beginning  with  r,  as 
surreptitious. 

Sfir-  (2),  pref.  [Fr.,  contracted  from  Lat.  super 
=i:aDove,  upon,  as  in  swrcease,  surface,  &e.] 
A  pre^x  used  in  the  sense 
of  above,  upon,  &c.,  or 
flometimes  intensively. 

snr-ancree,  ». 

Her, :  A  term  applied  to 
a cjoss  with  double  anclior 
flukes  at  each  termination. 

sur-renal,  u. 

Anat. :  The  same  as  Su- 

PBAKEKAL  (q..V.). 

S&'-ra,  K.    [Arab.]    a  chapter  of  the  Koran. 

*  SUr-ad-di'-tion,  s,  [Pref.  sur-  (2).  and 
Eng.  addition  (q.v.).]  Something  added  or 
appended,  as  to  a  name. 

*•  He  served  with  glory  and  admired  success; 
&o£N.iued  the  suractditicn.  Leonatus." 

Shakesp, :  Ci/mJteline,  i.  L 

Snr'-all,  s.  [Native  name.]  A  kind  of  silk 
material. 

Wir'-g.l,  s.  ffjat.  svra,  =  the  ralf  of  the  leg.] 
In  or  pertaining  to  the  calf  of  the  leg. 

•eur-an9e  (s  as  sh),  s.  [Eng.  m.r{e);  -ance  ; 
or  a  conti'act.  of  asmirance  (q.. v.).]  Assurance, 
Bm*ety,  warrant. 

"Give  some  8uranr:e  that  thou  art  revenge  " 

ShaJcesp. :  2'itus  Aiuironicas,  v.  2. 

BU-rat',  8.  [See  def.]  Coar.se,  short  cotton 
gru^vIl  ill  the  neighbourhood  of  Surat,  in  the 
Bonij.ty  Presidency. 

eur'-base,  b.  [Pref.  mr-  (2),  and  Eng.  hose,  h. 
(q.v.).  J 

1.  Arch. :  A  cornice  or  series  of  mouldings 
at  the  top  of  a  pedestal,  podium,  &c. 


SUK-ANCBEE. 


SUBBASED  ARCH 


2.  Joinery  :  A  board  running  round  a  room 
on  a  level  with  the  top  of  the  chair-backs. 

Sur'-based,  a.    [Eng.  surbas(e);  -ed.] 

Arch. :  Having  a  surbaae,  or  moulding 
above  the  base. 

surbased- 

arch,  5. 

Arch. :  An  arcli 
whose  rise  is  less 
than  half  the  span. 

sur  -  base'-ment, 

s.  [Pref.  SUV-  (2), 
and  Eng,  basement 
(q.v.).] 

Arch.  :  The  trait 
ofanyarch  or  vault 
which  describes  a 
portion  of  an  ellipse 

*sur'-bate,  *siir'-beat,  v.t.  [Fr,  solbattre, 
pa.  par.  solbaitu,  from  sole  (Lat.  soica)  =  a  sole 
(of  a  foot),  and  battre  ~  to  beat.] 

1.  To  make  sore,  as  the  soles  of  the  feet,  by 
walking ;  to  bruise  with  travelling. 

"  Least  they  their  limies  should  bruze,  and  swrbate  aore 
Their  tender  Jeete."  Spender :  F.  Q. ,  IIL  iv,  34. 

2.  To  fatigue  by  marching. 

"Their  march  they  continued  all  that  night,  the 
horsemen  often  alighting  that  the  foot  miyht  ride 
.  .  .  however  they  could  not  but  be  extremely  weary 
tkad  surbatecL" — Clarendon:  Cioil  Wars. 

Sur-bed',  v.t.  [Pref.  sur-  (2),  and  Eng.  bed,  v. 
(q.v.).]  To  set  edgewise,  as  a  stone  :  that  is, 
to  set  it  in  a  position  different  to  that  which 
it  had  in  the  quarry. 

*  sur-bet',  a.  [Surbate.]  Surbated ;  bruised 
or  sore  with  walking. 

"  A  traveller  with  feet  surbet.' 

Spenser :  F,  Q.,  II.  il  83. 

*  SUr-brave,  v.  [Pref.  siir-  (2),  and  Eng. 
brave,  v.]   To  bedizen  (?) ;  to  excel  in  finery  (?). 

"  The  Peraiiins  proud  (th'  Enipyre  was  in  tbelr  hands) 
With  plates  oi  gold  surbraved  all  their  hands." 

Hudson :  Judith,  iiL  22. 


[Eng.  surcease;  -ance.] 


*  sur-9eas -ange,  t 

Cessation,  surcease. 

"  To  x>ropound  two  things,  1,  Aeitrceasance  ot  aims, 
■£.  An  imperial  dleV—JieliquitB  Wottoniana,  p.  497. 

sur-9ease',  *sur-sease,  *sur-cesse,  v.i. 
&  t.    [Surcease,  s.] 
A.  Intransitive : 

1.  To  cease ;  to  be  at  an  end ;  to  come  to 
an  end. 

"The  kyngdome  of  Mercia  surceased,"— Faby an: 
Crontjcle,  oli.  clxxL 

2.  To  cease,  to  leave  off,  to  refrain,  to  de- 
sist,   (Milton:  Psahnlxxxv.) 

*  B.  Trans. :  To  stop,  to  cease,  to  put  an 
end  to. 

"  The  nations,  overaw'd,  surceased  the  iight." 

Dryden  :   Virgil;  ^neid  xil.  1,024. 

•  SUr-gease',  s.  [A  corrupt,  of  Fr.  sursis, 
fein.  sursise,  pa.  par.  of  surseoir  =  to  pause, 
leave  off,  refrain,  forbear,  from  Lat.  s^ipersedeo 
=  to  supersede  (q.v.).  The  latter  part  of  the 
word  was  early  confoimded  with  cease,  with 
which  it  has  no  etymological  connection.] 
Cessation,  stop. 

"An  end  and  surcease  made  of  this  immodest  and 
deformed  manner  of  writing."— ^ocon;  Church  Con- 
troversies. 

sur-9liarge',  v.t.     [Fr.  surcharger.]    [Sub- 
charge,  s,] 
L  Ordinary  Language : 
L  To  overload,  to  overburden.  • 

*'  Fair  plant  ,  ,  .  with  fruit  siircTiarged.' 

Jinton :  P.  L.,  ■<i.  63. 

2.  To  overcliarge  ;  to  make  au  extra  charge 
upon, 
II.  Low; 

1,  To  overstock,  especially  to  put  more 
cattle  into,  as  a  commcn,  than  the  pei'son  has 
a  right  to  do,  or  more  than  the  herbage  will 
sustain.     (EngUsh.) 

"  Another  disturbance  of  common  is  by  surcharging 
It;  of  putting  more  cattle  tlierein  tlian  the  pasture 
and  herbage  will  sustain,"— fiiocAatone;  Comment., 
bk.  iii.,  ch  xvi. 

2.  In  equity,  to  show  an  omission  in,  as  in 
an  account,  for  which  credit  ought  to  liave 
been  given. 

sur'-9harge,  s.    [Fr.,  from  sur  =  above,  over, 

and  cluirge  =  a  load.] 
I.  Ordinary  Language : 
1.  An  extra  charge  or  load ;  an  excessive 


load  or  burden  ;,au  overload;  a  load  greater 
than  can  be  borne. 

"The  air,  after  receiving  a  charge,  doth  not  receive 
a  surrhaige,  or  greater  charge,  with  like  appetite  an  it 
diitii  tlie  first."— CacoM  .■  JVut.  Hist.,  &  228. 

2.  An  overcharge  beyond  what  is  just  aud 
riglit. 
II,  Laio: 

1.  An  extra  charge  made  by  assessors  upon 
FUi'.t)  as  neglect  to  make  a  due  return  of  the 
taxes  to  which  they  are  liable. 

2.  A  charge  made  by  an  auditor  upon  public 
offuiials,  as  guardians  of  the  poor,  for  amouui,s 
improperly  paid  by  them. 

3.  The  showing  of  an  omission  in  an  ac- 
count for  which  credit  ought  to  have  been 
given. 

TI  (1)  Surcharge  and  falsification :  In  taking 
accounts  in  the  Court  of  ChancRvy  a  surchnnje 
is  applied  to  the  balance  of  the  wholeaccouni, 
and  supposes  credits  to  be  omitted  wliirh 
ought  to  be  allowed,  and  a,  falsification  ajipiii's 
to  some  item  in  the  debits,  and  supposes  that 
the  item  is  wholly  false  or  in  some  part  erro- 
neous.  {Evglish.) 

(2)  Surcharge  of  forest:  The  putting  of  move 
cattle  into  a  forest  by  a  commouer  than  h© 
has  a  right  to  do.     {English.) 

*  sur-charge'-ment,  s.  [Eng.  surcliarge,  v. ; 
•ment..]    Surplus,  oveiplus. 

"Tliat  contlnuallsiircAarjamffTrf  of  people.  "-/JanioE." 
ffist.  Eng,,  p.  23. 

SUr-9SiarS'-er,  s.     [Eng.  surcharg(e);  -er.] 

1.  One  who  surcharges,  overloads,  or  over- 
stocks. 

2.  The  same  as  Surcharge  afforest  (q.v.). 

sur'-5m-gl«,   *  sur'-sm-gle,  s.    [O.  Fr. 

sursangle,    from    Lat.    super  =  above,    and 
cingulus  =  a  belt.] 

1.  Saddlery ;  A  belt  or  girth  to  be  passed 
around  a  saddle,  pad,  or  blanket,  to  fasten  ib 
to  the  horse's  back. 

2.  The  girdle  with  which  clergymen  of  the 
Church  of  England  bind  their  cassocks. 

sur-9m'-gle,  v.t.  [Surcingle,  s.]  To  fur- 
nish with  a  surcingle  ;  to  bind  or  attach  with 
a  surcingle. 

*SUr'-cle,  s.  [Lat,  sureulus  =^  a,  young  twig 
or  branch.]    A  little  shoot,  a  sucker,  a  twig. 

"  Boughs  and  surcles  of  the  same  shape  uuto  the 
tree."— flroipne  ;  Vulgar  Erroura,  bk.  il.,  ch.  vi. 

*Sur-cl6y',  v.t.  [Pref.  sur-  (2),  and  Eng.  cloy, 
v.]    To  surfeit  (q.v.). 

"  A  greedy  eater  of  much  food, 
Wliich  BO  surcloyes  his  atomach." 

Sylvester:  Quadranu of  Pihrao.  \ji'^ 


'sur-cote.  s. 


s  unco  AT. 


*  siir -coat,    *  sur-coate, 

[Pref.  sur  (2),  and  Eng.  coai, 
s.  (q.v.).] 

1.  An  outer  garment  worn 
from  the  thirteenth  to  the 
fifteenth  centuries  by  both 
sexes.  It  was  made  in  a  great 
variety  of  forms,  short  and 
long. 

2.  Any  garment  worn  over 
defensive  armour ;  more  es- 
pecially applied  to  the  long 
and  flowing  drapery  of 
knights,  anterior  to  the  in- 
troduction of  plnte  armour, 
and  frequently  emblazoned 
with  the  family  arms. 

"  His  crest  a  broken  yoke,  and  in  his  shield 
Red  flames  he  bore,  upon  a  yellow  flelil : 
With  flames  his  surcotU  was  emhroider'd  o'er." 

Hoole :  Orlando  Furioso,  xliL 

3.  A  short  robe  worn 
over  the  long  robe  or 
tunic,  terminatingalittle 
below  the  knee,  forming 
part  of  the  costume  of 
ladies  at  the  close  of  the 
eleventh  century. 

*  sur' -crease,  s.   [O.  Fr. 

surcrez,  surcroist  =  an 
overgrowth  :  sur  =  over, 
and  Lat.  cresco  =  to  in- 
crease.] Abundant  or 
excessive  growth  or  in- 
crease. 

"Their  surcrease  grew  so  great 
as  forced  them  at  the  last." 

Urayton 

*'snv'-cre'w  (ew  as  6),  o. 


Poly-Olbion,  a  L 
[Fr.  sur  =  over^ 


boil,  bo^ ;  po^t,  j4$^l ;  cat,  9ell,  cborus,  9lim»  benQh ;  go,  gem ;  thin,  this ;  sin,  as ;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist,    -mg. 
-eian,  -tian  =  shan.   -tion,  -sion  —  shun ;  -tion,  -gion  =  zhun.   -cious,  -tious,  -sious  =  shiis.   ~ble,  -die,  inc.  =  bel,  d^U 
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surcudant— sui:f 


aiidcnie=an  increase.]    AugiiieuUtion,  ad- 
ditmnal  collection. 

**  Retiinii  iig  with  a  xurcreur  of  the  spleuetlc  vapours. " 
•~Heliquice  \\  otloniame,  p.  a6L 

•  BUr'-CU-dant.  a.    [O.  Fr.  surciiidant.]   ISuR- 

QUKDRV.)    Ariogant,  insolent,  presumptuous. 

"  Full  of  vayuglorioua  and  siircudant  elacyou." 

Skelttm  :  Replycacioii,  i.  209. 

•  Sur'-CU-late,  v.t.     [Lat.  surculattis,  pa.  par. 

of  si'rimlo,  from  surculus  =  a^  shoot,  a  twig.] 
To  prune. 

•  sur-cu-la'-tion,  «.    [Surculate.]    The  act 
of  prurnng. 

■■  When  hisition  and  grafting,  in  the  text,  is  applied 
nuto  the  olive  tree,  it  hath  ;in  emphiiticHl  Bense,  very 
agreeable  unto  that  tree,  wliich  is  beat  pniiii<atit(;il  this 
way ;  not  at  all  by  surculation."—iii'owiLC  ;  Miscellany 
Tract,  i. 

8ur'-cu-16se,  sur'-cu-loiis,  a.    [Lat.  sur- 
culams,  tVnm  surculus=  a  twig,  a  shout.] 
Bot. :  Full  of  shoots  or  twigs. 

sux^-cu-liis  (pi.  sur'-cu-li),  a.    [Lat.] 

Hot. :  A  sucker  (q.v.). 

SOT-Cur'-rent,  a.    [Fr.  sur  =  above,  and  Lat. 
curreiuf,  pr.  par.  of  <ri(rro:=to  run.] 

Bot. :  Running  up  the  stem  as  a  leafy  ex- 
pansion.    (The  opposite  of  decurrent  q.v.) 

BUrd,  a.   &  3.       [L^t.   surdvs  =  deaf ;   hencej 
dear  to  reason,  irrational.] 
A.  As  adjective : 
*  I.  0 rdlnai'y  Language : 
1.  Not  having  the  sense  of  hearing;  deaf. 


2.  Unlieard. 

"Surd  modes oi  ai'tlculation."— fi'cnrtcfc.  {Goodrich.} 
n.  Teehiiically : 

1.  Math. :  Applied  to  a  quantity  not  capable 
of  being  expressed  in  iiitional  numbers  :  as,  a 
surd  expression  or  quantity.    [B.  l.J 

2.  Phonetics :  Uttered  with  breath  and  not 
with  voice ;  not  sonant,  toneless ;  applied, 
specifirally,  to  the  hard,  mute  (ionsonauts  of 
the  alphabet.     [B.  2.] 

B.  As  substantive: 

1.  Math. :  An  iri-ational  quantity ;  a  quan- 
taty  which  is  incommensurable  to  unity ; 
tlie  root  of  a  quantity  when  that  quantity 
is  not  a  complete  power  of  the  dimen- 
Bion  required  by  the  index  of  the  root; 
hence,  tlie  roots  of  such  quantities  cannot  be 

expressed  by  rational  numbers.     Thus    v2, 

or  the  square  root  of  2  ;  v  4,  or  the  cube  root 
of  4,  &c.,  are  surds. 

2.  Phonetics:  A  consonantal  sound  uttered 
■with  breath  and  not  with  voice  ;  a  non-sonant 
coiKionant,  as  p,/,  s,  t,  k. 

*  Burd'-al,  a.  [Eng.  surd;  -al.]  The  same  as 
Surd  (q'v.). 

*  snr-din-y,  s.    [Sardine.] 

Btir'-di-tSB,  s.  [Lat.]  Deafness  ;  hardness 
of  hearing. 

*  BBrd'-i-tj^,  s.  [Fr.  s^irdiU,  from  Lat.  suTdi- 
tatem,  accus.  of  surditos.]  Deafness;  hard- 
ness of  hearing. 

siire  (s  as  s|i),  *  snr,  *  seur,  a.  &  adv. 
(O.  Fr.  Kur,  seiir,  segur,  from  Lat.  «curua  = 
secure  (q.v.);  Fr.  s^ir.] 
A«  As  adjective : 

*  1.  Secure,  safe ;  out  of  danger. 

*  2.  Betrothed  ;  engaged  to  marry. 

"The  king  was  sttra  to  dame  Elizabeth  Lacy,  and 
her  bnabanu  before  God."'— J/or«;  Bint,  Richard  III. 

3.  Perfectly  confident  or  undoubting  ;  cer- 
tain of  one's  facts,  pusition,  or  the  like ;  cer- 
tainly knowing  and    believing;   trusting  im- 

Slicitly;  having  no  fear  of  being  deceived, 
isappointed,  or  found  at  fault ;  assured. 

"  I  am  sure  she  la  not  buried." 

Shakesp. :  Two  Oentlemen,  iv.  Z. 

4.  Fit,  proper,  or  deserving  to  be  depended 
on  ;  certnin  not  to  disappoint  or  come  short 
of  expectation;  certain,  infallible,  stable;  not 
liable  to  change,  loss,  or  failure. 

"Tlie  testimony  of  the  Lord  ia  sure.' — Psalm  xix.  7. 

5.  Certain  to  find,  gain,  or  retain ;  as,  To 
be  sure  of  life  or  health. 

*  B.  As  adverb : 

L  Safely,  securely. 

"  Open  perils  surest  answered," 

Shakesp. :  JiUiut  Ccesar,  It.  1, 


2.  Unfailingly,  infallibly,  surely. 

"  I  know  most  sure  my  art  is  not  past  power." 
SJiakesp. :  All's  Well,  it  1. 

3.  Firmly,  securely. 

"  To  .  .  .  surer  bind  this  knot  of  amity." 

Shakesp. :  1  Uenry  VI.,  v.  L 

%  It  is  frequently  inserted  by  way  of  assev- 
eration. 

"  Tis  plcisaut,  sure,  to  Bee  one's  name  in  prhit." 
liyron :  English  Bard*  &  Scotch  Ilepiewert,  5L 

^  For  the  difference  between  s^lrt  and  cer- 
tain, see  Certain. 

If  1.  Sure  as  a  gvn:  Most  certainly,  most 
assuredly;  unfailingly';  absolutely  certain. 
(Colloq.) 

2.  To  be  sure :  Without  doubt ;  certainly  ; 
of  course. 

3.  To  make  sure : 

(1)  To  make  certain  or  secure  ;  to  secure  so 
that  there  can  be  no  possibility  of  failure  or 
disapiiointment. 

"Give  diligengo 
sure." — 2  I'eter  i.  1 

*  (2)  To  make  fast  by  betrothal ;  to  betroth. 

•  siiro'-by  (s  as  sh),  s.    [Suresbt.] 

•  Stired  (S  as  sh),  a.  [Eng.  surie) ;  -ed.]  As- 
sured. 

"  For  ever  lamed  of  our  tured  mi^ht. ' 

Sidney :  Arcadia,  p.  4*^ 

*SUr'-edl3^  (S  as  sli),  adv.  [Eng.  sured; 
-iy.]    Certainly,  safely,  securely. 

"  He  that  walks  uioderataly,  ia  always  with  him- 
self, diret:tetb  his  business  with  better  advantage,  and 
more  <ur(;i/;.V  and  cheerfully." — Lennard:  0/  IVisdom, 
blc  IL,  ch.  IL,  §  10. 

siiro'-foot-ed  (S  as  sh),  a.  [Eng.  sure,  and 
footed.] 

1.  Lit. :  Treading  firmly ;  having  a  firm, 
steady  tread  ;  not  liable  to  stumble,  slide,  or 
fall. 

2.  Fig. :  Not  liable  to  slip  or  err ;  trust- 
worthy. 

"  That  safe  and  sur^ooted  interpreter,  Alex.  Aphro- 
disiuB.  exiH>uuda  his  maater's  meaning." — Cudwarth: 
IntetL  System,  p.  170. 

siire' -ly  (s  as  sh),  *  sure-lye,  adv.    [Eng. 

sure;  -ly.] 

*  L  Firmly,  stably,  securely. 

"  That  I  may  surely  keep  mine  oath." 

Shakesp. :  7'amiaff  of  the  Shrew,  It.  2. 

2.  Certainly,  infallibly,  assuredly. 
"In  the  d.i.y  that  thou  eAtcst  thereof  thou  shalt 
surety  die."— We»ie«(«  ii.  IT. 

U.  Surely  is  frequently  used  by  way  of  as- 
severation :  as — 

"  Surdg 
It  is  a  sleepy  language." 

Sliakesp. :  Tempest,  ii,  1. 
Or,  as  nearly  equivalent  to  an  interiogative  ; 
as.  Surely,  you  do  not  think  80?=  You  do  not 
think  so,  do  you  ?  or,  as  expressing  a  doubt  in 
the  nnnd  of  tlie  speaker :  as.  Surely  he  cannot 
liave  said  so  ? 

•  sure'-ment  (S  as  sh),  s.  [Eng.  sure;  -mmt.] 
Security  for  payment. 

"  I  you  relese,  madame,  into  yonr  hond 
Quit  every  surement  and  every  bond." 

Chaucer :  C.  T.,  11,837. 

SUre'-ness  (S  as  sh),  s.  [Eng.  sure;  -vess.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  sure  or  certain  ; 
certainty,  security. 

"  They  were  in  doubt  which  was  the  right  way  they 
were  obliged  to  keep,  and  tlierefore  for  aiireness  they 
would  keep  both,"— Sftarp ;  Sei-mons,  vol.  iv.,  ser.  13. 

*SUres'-b^(sassh),s.  [Eng.  siire;  sconnect., 
and  boy.  Modelled  on  the  Shakesiierian  word 
rudesby  (q  v.).]  One  to  be  sure  of;  a  person 
to  be  relied  upon. 

"  There  is  one  which  is  suresby,  as  they  say,  to  serve, 
if  anything  will  eerxe."— Bradford  in  Qoodrich  A  Por- 
ter. 

"  siire' -ti-ship  (siias^ii),  s.  [Suretyship.] 
siire'-ty  (s  as  sh),  *  searte,  *  sure-tee, 

*  Sure-tye,  s.     [O.  Fr.  seilrte,  segurtet ;  Fr. 
surete,    from    Lat.    securitatem,   accus.    of   se- 
curitas,  from  securus  =  secure  (q.v.).] 
L  Ordinary  Language : 

*  1.  Security,  safety. 

"They  were  fayne  to  rcsorte  to  their  shyppes  for 
theyr  suert!ie."—Fiibyan  :  ChmnyclH,  ch.  xlviii. 

2.  Certainty,  lndiibit,ableness. 

"  Know  of  a  surety  that  thy  Bi'cd  shall  l>e  a  stranger 
in  a  land  that  is  nut  theirs. "■—(?««(«)).«  xv.  la. 

3.  Security  against  loss  or  damage  ;  security 
for  payment. 

"And  he  shal  han  Cuetance  in  mariiiee. 


ducucer :  C.  T.,  4,G 


4.  That  which  makes  sure,  secure,  firm,  ol 
certain  ;  assurance ;  ground  of  stability  or 
security. 

"We  our  state 
Hold,  AS  you  yours,  while  our  obedience  holds ; 
On  other  surety  nona"  Mittoii:  P.  L.,  v.  53& 

*  5.  Evidence,  -ratification,  coufirmatioi^ 
guarantee. 

"  She  called  the  saints  to  surety, 
Thnt  she  would  never  put  it  from  her  finRer; 
Unless  she  gave  it  to  youraeli." 

S/mkesp. :  All's  Well  that  Ends  V^eU,  V.  t 

6.  In  the  s;inie  sense  as  II. 

"  I'll  be  his  surety."       Sluiketp. :  Tempest,  i.  a 

7,  One  who  takes  the  place  of  another;  a 
substitute,  a  hostage. 

"  In  hira  our  Surety  seemed  to  eay, 
*  Behold,  I  bear  your  sins  away. 

Cotuper :  Olney  Hymns,  xix, 

n.  Law :  One  who  is  bound  with  and  for 
another  who  is  primarily  liable,  and  who  is 
caHed  the  print-ipal ;  one  who  enters  into  a 
bond  or  recognizance  to  answer  for  the  appear- 
ance of  another  in  court,  or  for  his  payment 
of  a  debt,  or  for  the  performance  of  some  act, 
and  who,  in  case  of  the  failure  of  the  piin- 
cipal,  is  liable  to  pay  the  debt  and  damages ; 
a  Ijondsman,  a  bail. 

Tf  (1)  Surety  of  good  behaviour :  A  recognizance 
or  obligation  to  the  crown  entered  into  by  a 
person  with  one  or  more  sureties  befin'e  some 
coiupetentjudge  of  record,  whereby  the  paities 
acknowledge  themselves  to  be  indebted  to  the 
crown  in  a  specified  amount,  with  condition 
to  be  void  if  the  defendant  shall  demean  and 
behave  himself  wellj  either  generally  or  spe- 
cially, for  tlie  time  therein  limited.  It  includes 
surety  for  the  peace  and  something  more.  A 
justice  may  bind  over  all  night-walkers,  such 
as  keep  suspicious  company,  or  are  reported 
to  be  pilferers  or  robbers,  common  drunkards, 
cheats,  idle  vagabonds,  and  other  persona 
whose  misbehaviour  may  reasonably  bring 
them  within  the  general  words  of  the  statute 
as  persons  not  of  good  fame.  {Blacksione: 
Comment.,  bk.  iv.,  ch.  18.) 

(2)  Surety  of  tlie  peace :  The  acknowledge 
nent  of  a  bond  to  the  authorities,  taken  by  a 
competent  judge  of  record,  for  keeping  the 
peace. 

"  Any  luetice  of  the  peace  Diay,  ex-of^dn,  bind  all 
those  to  Keep  the  i«ace  who  in  liis  presence  make  any 
affray  ;  or  threaten  tu  kiH  or  beat  another;  orL-oiiteHa 
togetlier  with  angry  words:  or  are  hronglit  before  hnn 
by  %\w  constable  for  a  breach  of  the  p^ace  in  his 
presence  ;  and  all  such  persons  as,  having  uecii  before 
Duund  to  the  peace,  have  broken  it  and  forfeited  tlieii 
recognizances.  Also,  whenever  any  private  man  has 
iuBt  cause  to  fear  tliat  auotiier  will  do  liim  n  corporal 
Injury,  or  procure  others  so  to  do;  he  may  (lemaniJ 
surety  of  the  peace  against  such  i)ei'Bou :  and  every 
justice  of  the  peace  is  iioinid  to  grant  it,  if  he  who  de- 
inauds  it  will  make  oath  that  he  in  actually  under 
fear  of  death  or  bodily  harm.  This  is  called  eweariuR 
the  iieace  against  another ;  and,  if  the  party  does  not 
find  Buuh  BUi'etit^B  as  the  Justice  in  his  discretion  ehiUl 
reriuire,  he  may  immediately  be  committed  till  he 
does,  or  until  the  expiration  of  a  year;  for  persona 
committed  to  prison  for  not  entering  luturecognizaueea 
or  finding  sureties  to  keep  the  i>eace  can  in  uo  case  be 
detained  fur  more  than  twelve  mouths.  Buvh  recog^ 
nizauce,  when  ficiven,  may  be  forfeited  by  any  KctoAl 
violence,  or  menace  even,  to  the  pertton  of  him  who 
demanded  it,  if  it  be  a  sjiecial  recognisance  ;  ur,  if  the 
1'ecogniz.i.nce  be  eeneral,  hy  any  unlawful  action  wliat- 
Boever.  that  either  is  or  tends  to  a  breach  of  Om 
pe&oe."^Btackstone :  Comment.,  bk.  iv.,  ch.  IS. 

*  siire'-tj^  (s  as  sh),  v.t.  [Surety,  «.)  To  be 
surety  or  security  for ;  to  guarantee. 

"  We'll  surety  him,'        Slidkesp. :  CorlolanuM,  iH.  1. 

sure;  - 1^  -  ship,  *  siire'  -  ti  -  ship  (ecu.  aa 
Shn),  s.  [Eng.  surety;  -ship.]  The  state  or 
position  of  being  surety ;  the  obligation  of  a 
person  to  answer  for  the  debt,  fnult,  or  non- 
pei-formance  of  another,  and  to  make  good 
any  loss  occasioned  thereby. 

"  If  here  not  clear'd,  no  suretyship  can  bail 
Condemn^  debtors  fi-om  th'  eternal  Jnf  L" 

ZtenJuim :  Qf  Prwienee,  157. 

surf  (1),  s.  [Etym.  doubtful.  According  to 
8keat,  the  more  coiTect  fonn  is  sujfe  (q.v.), 
for  sough  ■=■  a  rush  or  rushing  noise,  from  A.S. 
swdgan  —  to  make  a  rushing  noise.]  [Swoon, 
Sough  (2),  s.]  The  swell  of  the  sea  which 
breaks  upon  the  shore  or  upon  sandbanks  or 
rocks. 

"The  rising  of  the  waves  against  the  shore,  is  called 
by  mariners  the  surf  of  the  aa.^— Goldsmith :  Ani- 
mated Jfature,  pt.  1.,  cli.  xvii. 

surf-boat,  s.  A  peculiarly  constructed 
boat  for  landing  or  pushing  off  through  the 
surf. 


e.    One  who  manages  a 


surf-hoatman, 

surf-boat. 

"  It  is  an  erroneous  notion  that  the  experience  of 
the  sailor  qualifies  him  for  a  surf-boatma7L''^8crUh 
ner's  Magazine,  Jan.,  1880,  p.  82:1. 

surf-duck,  s.    [Subf-scoter.] 


f&te,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father ;   we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there .   pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  maiine ;   go,  pot, 
or,  w^ore,  wolf.  iPorU.  who,  son ;  mute,  cub,  ciire,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full ;  try,  Syrian,     se,  ce  =  e ;  ev  =  a ;  qu  =  UWr 


stirf  — s  urgele  ss 
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finrf-scoter,  s, 

OmWi.:  (Edemia  perspicillata ;  An  United 
States  duck,  common  on  tho  Atlantic  coaat, 
and  extending  its  migrations  to  Europe. 
Length  about  twenty-one  inches ;  plumage 
black,  with  an  oval  patch  of  white  on  the  top 
of  the" head  and  on  the  back  of  the  neck; 
beak,  legs,  and  toes  orange-yellow.  Called 
also  Surf-duck. 

surf  (2),  tf.    [Sough  (1),  s.] 

Agric. :  The  bottom  or  conduit  of  a  drain. 
iProv.) 

Snr'-fa^,  s.  &,  a.  [Fr.,  from  sur  =  above, 
upon,  and  face  (Lat.  /reciem)  =  face  ;  cf.  Lat. 
superficies,  from  super  =  above,  and  fades  =  a 
face.  Surface  and  superficies  are  therefore 
doublets.] 
A.  As  ^iLhstantive: 
L  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  Literally : 

(1)  The  upper  face  of  anything ;  the  ex- 
terior part  of  anything  that  has  length  and 
breadth  ;  one  of  the  limits  that  terminate  a 
solid  ;  the  superficies,  tlie  outside  :  as,  the 
surface  of  a  cylinder,  the  surface  of  the  sea, 
&c.  Popularly  surface  is  used  to  designate 
not  only  the  superficies,  or  exterior  part  of 
anything,  but  also  a  certain  thickness  or  depth 
below  the  outside  :  as,  To  pare  off  the  surface 
of  a  field ;  the  surface  of  the  earth,  &g. 

"  Hia  ]}assIoiis  like  th'  wat'ry  atoriea  that  sleep 
Beueatb  the  suiiliug  surface  of  the  deep." 

Cowper:  liopo,  18*. 

(2)  In  the  same  sense  as 'II.  2. 

2.  Fig. :  Outward  or  external  appearance ; 
that  which  appears  or  is  presented  on  a  sligiit 
or  superticial  view,  without  examination  :  as, 
On  the  surface  of  it  the  proposition  appears 
fiur. 

IL  Technically: 

1.  Fort.  :  That  part  of  the  side  which  is 
terminated  by  the  flank  prolonged,  and  the 
angle  of  the  nearest  bastion. 

2.  Geom, :  That  which  has  length  and 
breadth  only,  and  so  distinguished  from  a 
line  which  has  length  only,  and  a  solid  which 
has  length,  breadth,  and  tliickness.  Surfaces 
are  distinguished  algebraically  by  the  nature 
and  order  of  their  equations  :  thus  a  plane 
surface  is  a  surface  of  the  first  order ;  a 
curved  surface  is  a  surface  of  the  second 
order.  Surfaces  are  also  distinguished  by 
their  mode  of  generation. 

S.  Physics:  Wlien  geometrical  reasoning  is 
applied  to  the  propositions  of  physics,  the 
■word  surface  is  used  in  the  oi-dinary  gpoinet- 
ric  sense,  that  is,  length  and  breadth  witiiout 
thickness  [2.],  but  when  the  abstract  is  modi- 
fied into  the  concrete,  the  surface  in  physics 
has,  in  an  indefinitely  small  amount  or  thick- 
ness, depth,  a  geometrical  surface  existing 
&ily  as  a  mental  conception. 

B.  As  adj.:  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  surface  ; 
situated  or  being  on  the  surface ;  external ; 
hence,  figuratively,  superficial,  specious,  in- 
Sincere  :  as,  mere  surface  loyalty. 

IT  For  the  difference  between  surface  and 
mperficies,  see  Superficies. 

%  (1)  Curved  surface :  A  surface  which  may 
be  cut  by  a  plane  through  any  given  point, 
so  that  the  line  of  common  section  of  the 
plane  and  surface  may  be  a  curve,  as  the 
surface  of  a  sphere,  cylinder,  or  cone. 

(2)  Developable  s^irface :  A  surface  that  can 
beunwrapiied  in  a  plane  without  any  doubling 
of  parts  over  one  another,  or  separation,  as 
the  surface  of  the  cylinder  and  cone. 

(3)  Plane  surface:  [Plane,  s.,  A.  IL  2.]. 

(4)  Ruled  surface :  A  surface  described  by 
the  motion  of  a  straight  line,  which  neither 
remams  parallel  to  a  given  line,  nor  always 
passes  thi'ough  a  given  point,  as  a  conoidal 
surface. 

(5)  Tubular  surface :  A  surface  generated  by 
acij'cle  of  a  given  radius,  which  moves  with 
Its  centre  on  a  given  curve,  and  its  plane  at 
right  angles  to  the  tangent  of  that  curve. 

(6)  Undevelopable  surface :  A  surface  that 
cannot  be  developed  in  the  plane. 

snrface-chuch,  s. 

Lathe :  A  face-plate  chuck  to  which  a  flat 
Oly'ect  is  dogged  for  turning. 

surface-condenser,  s. 

i*  Steam-eng. .    A  chamber  or  congeries  of 


pipes  in  which  steam  from  the  cylinder  Is 
condensed. 

2.  A  steam-heated  apparatus,  consisting  of 
pipes  or  chambers  over  which  a  solution  is 
conducted  in  order  that  its  watery  particles 
may  be  driven  off. 

surface-gauge*  s.  An  implement  for 
testing  the  accuracy  of  plane  surfaces. 

surface-grub,  a. 

Entom. :  The  grub  or  caterpillar  of  Tri- 
phmtux  pronuba.     [Tripii^na,  Underwino.] 

surface-joint,  s.  A  joint  uniting  the 
ends  or  edges  of  metallic  sheets  or  plates. 

surface-man,  s. 

Rail.-eng.  :  A  person  whose  duty  it  is  to 
keep  the  permanent  way  in  order. 

surface-plane,  s. 

Wood-work.  :  A  form  of  planing-machine 
for  truing  and  smoothing  the  surface  of  an 
object  run  beneath  the  rotary  cutter  on  the 
bed  of  the  planer. 

surface-printing,  s.  Printing  from  an 
inked  surface  in  contradistinction  to  the  plate- 
printing  process,  in  whicli  the  Unes  are  filled 
with  ink,  the  surface  cleaned,  and  the  ink 
absorbed  from  the  lines  by  pressure  upon  the 
plate.  Books,  newspapei's,  woodcuts,  and 
lithographs  are  all  surface-printed ;  Bank  of 
England  ntttes  have  been  printed  by  this 
process  since  January  1,  1855. 

surface-roller,  s. 

Calico-print  :  The  engraved  cylinder  used 
in  calico-printing. 

surface-twitch,  s. 

Bot. :  (1)  Polygonum  aviculare  ;  (2)  Agrostis 
stolonifera  aiigustifolia.    {Britten  t&  Holland.) 

surface-water,  s.  Water  which  collects 
on  the  surface  of  the  ground ;  it  is  usually 
run  off  into  sewers  or  drains. 

surface~\7orking,  s. 

Mining  :  Tlie  openition  of  digging  for  gold 
or  other  minerals  on  tiie  top  soiL 

sur'-fa9e,  v.t.    [Surface,  s.] 

1.  To  put  a  surface  on ;  to  give  a  surface  to ; 
espec.,  to  give  a  fine  surface  to;  to  make 
smooth  or  polished. 

2.  To  work  the  surface  of,  as  ground,  in 
searching  for  gold,  kc. 

1 3.  To  bring  to  or  place  on  the  surface  ;  to 
raise  to  the  surface, 

"To  surf  lire  the  ttuatuffiiow  accumulated." — Money 
Market  lieview,  Aug.  29.  1885. 

sur'-fa^-er,  s.    [Eng.  surface),  v. ;  -er.] 

1.  A  machine  for  planing  and  giving  a  sur- 
face to  wood. 

2.  One  who  digs  for  gold,  &c.,  in  the  surface 
soil. 

*  surfe,  *  sur-fell,  *  sur-fle,  *  sur-fyll, 

v.t.  [Prob.  corrupted  from  sulphur.]  To 
wash,  as  the  face,  with  a  cosmetic,  supposed 
to  have  been  pre^iared  from  sulphur. 

"  She  shall  no  oEtener  powder  her  hair,  surfrU  her 
cheeks.  cleHiise  her  teeth,  or  conform  the  haim  of  her 
eye-brows,  &c." — Ford:  Love's  Sacrifice,  iL  L 

sur'-feit,  *  sur-fet,  *  sur-feyte,  v.t.  &  i. 
[Surfeit,  s.] 
A,  Transitive : 

1.  Lit. :  To  feed  to  excess  so  as  to  overload 
and  oppress  the  stomacli,  and  derange  the 
functions  of  the  system  ;  to  overfeed  so  as  to 
produce  sickness  or  nausea. 

IL  Figuratively: 

*  1,  To  overburthen  ;  to  weigh  down. 

"  No  inore  would  watch,  when  sleepe  so  surfeted 
Their  leaden  ey-Iida." 

Chapman:  Homer:  Odyssey iX. 

2.  To  fill  to  satiety  or  disgust ;  to  cloy. 

"To  surfeit  and  injure  ourselves  by  excessive  indal- 
geoce  " — Knox.  SermoTis,  vol.  vi.,  ser.  20, 

*  B.  Intransitive : 

1.  Lit. :  To  be  fed  till  the  system  is  op- 
pressed, and  sickness  or  nausea  results. 

"Who  before  pampered  himself  with  all  sorts  of 
delicacies  even  to  surfeiting."— Sharp :  Sermons, 
vol.  VI.,  ser.  3, 

2.  Fig. :  To  feel  uneasy  in  consequence  of 
excess. 

"Love  su/rfeits  not,  lust  like  a  glutton  dies." 

Skakesp. :  Venus  &  Admiis,  808. 

sur'-feit,  *  sur-fet,  *  sor-fait,  s.    [0.  Fr. 

sorfait  =  excess,  orig.  pa.  par.  of  sorfaire,  sur- 


falre ;  to  overprize,  to  make  of  excessive  value; 
O.  Fr.  sor;  Fr.  sur  =  above,  and  fait,  pa.  par. 
of /aire  (Lat.  facio)  =  to  do,  to  make,  to  deem,J 
L  Literally: 

1.  Excess  in  easing  and  drinking  ;  an  exces- 
sive or  gluttonous  meal  by  which  tiie  stomach 
is  overktaded,  and  the  digestion  deranged. 

"  He  waa  half-killed  with  nsurfeitot  Shene pippius." 
— Thackeray  :  Engtiah  I/umuurists  ;  Swift. 

2.  Fulness  and  oi>pression  of  the  system, 
arising  from  excessive  or  gluttonous  eating  or 
drinking. 

"So  prodigious  In  quantity,  as  would  at  another 
time  have  i^roduced  a  fever  or  surfeit."— Ansom 
Voyages,  bk.  ii.,  cii.  ii. 

II.  Fig. :  Disgust  caused  by  satiety ;  satiety, 
nausea. 

"  Zelmaue  thought  it  not  good  lor  hla  stomach  to 
rece  3  ve  u  surfeit  of  too  m  uch  favour. " — Sidney:  A  rtxidia, 
blc  iii. 

*  surfeit'S\irelled,  a.  Swelled  out  with 
gluttony  or  other  over-indulgence.  (Skakesp. : 
2  Henry  IV.,  v.  5.) 

*  surfeit-water,  ».  Water  for  the  cure 
of  suifeita. 

"A  little  cold-distilled  poppy-water,  which  is  tbo 
true  surfp.it-water,  with  ease  aud  abstiueuce.  ofbea 
euds  distempers  iu  the  begiuniug."— /.octe. 

Sur'-feit-er,  s.  [Eng.  surfeit,  v. ;  -er.\  A 
glutton,  a  reveller,  a  rioter. 

"  I  did  not  think 
Tills  ani'TOue  surfeiter  would  have  duiui'd  hia  helnu* 
Sliakesp.:  Antony  i&  Cleopatra,  ij.  1. 

siir'-feit-ing,  s.    [Surfeit,  v.]    The  same  as 

Surfeit,  s.  (q.v.). 

"  sur'-flew  (ew  as  6),  s.  [Pref.  sur-  (2),  and 
Hue.]    (See  extract.) 

"  What  usiiiilly  are  termed  therein  [the  Grauvtl 
coat  of  arms!  rest^,  being  the  handles  of  spuars  (luoat 
honourable  iu  tiltiug  to  break  them  nearest  there, 
uutuf  are  called  l)y  some  criticks  sui-fiewes,  being  tho 
ueceasary  appeudants  to  organs  conveying  wiud  uitto 
tbem— if,  (as  it  seemethj  their  dubious  form  as  repre- 
sented in  the  scutubeon  doth,  ex  csquo,  answer  to 
hoth."— Fuller :   Worthies;  CornwaU. 

surf '-man,  s.  [Eng.  mif  (l),  and  www.]  A 
sailor  who  manages  a  suif-boat  (q.v.). 

"  Rescued  from  dvo\vning  by  the  turfmen,  who 
rushed  into  the  breakers  aud  safely  dragged  them 
itahuye,"—licribner's  Magaune,  Jau.,  lUSO.  p.  832, 

surf' -man-ship,  s.  [Eng.  surfvian;  -sltip.] 
The  art 'of,  or  skill  iu  managing  a  surf-boafe 

(q-v.). 

"  Surfmanship  was  not  a  standard  of  quallQcatftHl.'* 
—Scribner's  Magazine,  Jau.,  1880,  p,  334. 

SUrr-3^,  a.  [Eng.  .^Tir/(1),  s.  ;  -y.]  Consisting 
in  or  abounding  with  surf ;  resembling  surf ; 
foaming. 

surge,  s.  [Lat.  surgo  =  to  rise ;  O.  Fr.  sour- 
geon  =  a  spring.] 

1.  Ordinary  Language: 

*  1.  A  rising,  a  spring,  a  fountain. 

"  All  great  ryuers  are  gurged  aud  assemhiede  of 
diuers  surges  aud  springes  of  water." — Bernerti 
Froissnrt;  Oronycle,  vol.  1.,  ch.  L 

2.  A  large  wave  or  billow ;  a  large  rolling 
swell  of  water. 

"The  fore  part  of  the  ship  Is  most  afTected  by  the 
motion  of  a  head  sen  and  by  the  sound  and  shook  of 
the  surpes."—Century  Magazine,  Dec,  1878,  p.  604. 

*  3.  A  swelling  or  rolling  prominence. 

*  4.  The  act  or  state  of  surging,  or  of 
heaving  in  an  undulatory  manner. 

II.  Naut.:  The  swell  on  a  windlass-barrel 
upon  which  the  cable  or  messenger  surges  or 
slips  back, 

surge,  v.i.  &  (.    [Lat.  surgo  =  to  rise.] 

A.  Intransitive : 

*  1.  Ord.  Lang. :  To  swell ;  to  rise  high 
and  roll,  as  waves. 

"  The  surging  air  receives 
Its  plumy  burden."  Thomson  :  Spring, 

2.  Naut. :  To  slip  back  :  as,  A  cable  surges. 

B.  Transitive : 

Naut. :  To  let  go  a  portion  (of  a  rope) 
suddenly ;  to  slack  (a  rope)  np  suddenly  when 
it  renders  round  a  pin,  a  winch,  windlass,  or 
capstan. 

*  Surge'-ful,  a.  [Eng.  surge,  s. ;  -/u^(0.]  PuU 
of,  or  abounding  witli  sui'ges  ;  rough. 

"  Like  Thetis'  goodly  self  majestically  guides  ; 
Upon  her  spacious  bed  tossing  the  sui-;jeful  tlde&* 
Drayton:  Poly-Olbion,  a.  14. 

*  surge'-less,  *  surge-lesse,  a,  [Eng. 
surge,  s.  ;  -less.]  Free  from  surges ;  smooth, 
calm. 

"  In  surgelease  seas  of  quiet  rest." 

Mirrour  for  Magistratm. 


1>6il,  boy;  pout,  j^^l;  cat,  9ell,  chorus,  911m,  beuph;  go,- gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a^;  eizpect,  Xenophou,  e^lst.    ph  =  & 
-<daat -tlan  ^  Shan,   -tiou* -siou  =  shim; -tiou, -6ion  =  zhun.   -olous, -tious, -sious  =  shus.   -hie, -die,  «S£c.  =  b^l,  d^ 
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BUrg'-ent,  a.  [Lat.  surgenSy  yr.  jiar.  of  sttryo 
=  to  rise.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  Swelling. 

"  When  the  surffent  sean 
Have  ebbed  their  fill,  tlieir  wiives  do  rise  agalu." 
Greene:  Alphonsua,  L 

2.  Geol.  :  Rising ;  a  term  applied  to  the 
fifth  series  of  the  Appalachian  strata,  synony- 
mous with  the  Clinton  group  of  New  York, 
an<l,  as  shown  by  fossil  echinoderins  and 
tiilobites,  partially  equivalent  in  age  to  the 
Silurian  Wenlock  formation  of  England. 
Maximum  thickness  about  2,400  feet.  (Pro/. 
H.  D.  Rogers:  Geology  of  Pernisylvania.) 

8urg'-edn.  *  surg-1-en,  •  surg-en,  *  surg- 
eyxip  *  surg-i-on,  s.  [A  corrupt,  of  cH- 
rurgeon((i.v.),  from  0.  FT.ctrurgien,cerurgien.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  One  who  practises  surgery ; 
In  a  more  limited  sense,  one  who  cures  dis- 
eases or  injuries  of  the  body  by  operating 
manually  upon  the  patient.  In  a  more  gene- 
ral sense,  one  whose  occupation  is  to  treat 
diseases  or  injuries  by  medical  appliances, 
whether  internal  or  external. 

Tl  The  London  barbers  and  surgeons  were 
incorporated  in  1540  as  one  company,  the 
barbers,  however,  being  prohibited  from  at- 
tempting any  surgical  operations  beyond  the 
drawing  of  teeth.  In  1745  the  corporation 
was  divided  into  two— the  one  of  the  barbers 
and  the  other  of  the  surgeons.  The  same 
-year  what  is  now  the  Royal  College  of  Sur- 
geons of  England  obtained  its  first  charter. 
Witbin  the  present  century  the  art  of  the 
surgeon  bae  made  remarkaLle  progress,  and 
many  operators  of  bold  and  striking  skill 
have  arisen,  buth  in  the  United  States  and 
Europe.  The  discovery  of  antiseptic  tieatment 
liae  ooabled  surgeous  to  explore  regions  of 
the  body  which  formerly  they  dared  not  touch, 
and  operations  are  successfully  perfurmed 
to-day  which  in  the  past  would  have  heen 
deemed  utterly  impossible. 

2.  Ichthy. :  A  popular  name  for  any  species 
pf  t^e  genus  Acantburus,  from  the  sharp, 
erectile,  lancet-shaped  spine  with  which  each 
Bide  of  the  tail  is  armed.  In  the  early  stages 
of  their  growth  these  fish  are  so  different  from 
the  fully-developed  individuals,  that  for  some 
time  the  young  fish  were  jilaced  in  a  separate 
genus,  Acronuius.    (See  extract.) 

"  Sargvont  occur  in  all  tropical  stfa3.  with  the  ex- 
ception (if  the  e;i3teni  part  of  the  Pacific,  where  they 
di^ippeHr  with  the  corala.  They  do  not  attaiu  to  any 
"  Bize,  the  largest  species  scarcely  exceeding  a  length  of 
eit.'lit'een  iiiciiea.  Miiuy  are  airreeably  or  showily 
c<jli>«red,  the  oruaineiitAl  coIuuvb  being  distributed  In 
very  extraordinary  iMtteniH.  The  larger  epeciL-s  are 
eatiilile,  and  sumt;  even  esteemed  an  iooC," —Qunther : 
Study  of  PUlies,  p.  4:'.9. 

surgeon-apothecary,  s.     One  who  is 

both  surgeon' and  apothecai-y.  • 

surgeon-dentist,  s.  A  dental- surgeon  ; 
a  qu;ilitied  dentist. 

,  surgeon-fish,  s.    [Sueoeon,  a.,  2.] 

SUrg'-e6n-93?,  s.  [Eng.  surgenn;  -cy.]  The 
office  of  a  surgeon,  as  in  the  army  or  navy. 

•  Surg'-eon-rj?',  s.     [Eng  mrgeon;  -ry.]     The 

■jiractice  of  a  surgeon  ;  surgery  ;  a  surgery. 

Burg'-er-y, "  surg-er-ie,  s.  [A  corrupt,  of 
O.  Fr.  rlrnrijii',  binirgie,  chirurgie  =  surgery, 
from  Low  Lat.  ehirnrgia ;  Gr.  xeipovp-ym 
{eheirourgia)  =  a  working  with  the  hands  ; 
Xeift  (cheir),  genit.  x^^po?  (cheiros)^  the  hand, 
and  ipyto  (ergo)  =  to  work.] 

1.  Science  £  Hist. :  The  term  includes  a  science 
and  an  ait,  the  former  relating  to  the  study  of 
accidental  injuries  and  surgical  diseases  eom- 
niitn  to  the  whole  or  several  regions,  organs, 
or  t-extures  of  the  body,  and  tn  morbid  growths 
an-i  pathological  prMcesscs  of  particular  itrgans 
cr  regions,  the  latter  to  their  treatment  by 
ojfi'atinii. 

The  Egyptians  are  said  to  have  practised 
thf  art  witii  success  about  410  B.C.  Hippo- 
crates mentions  a  surgical  in.^truinent  for  re- 
dm  ing  dislocated  bones,  Ci'lsus,  a.d.  17,  was 
a  skilful  surgeon.  In  the  thij-d  centuiy 
surgery  received  an  impulse  from  Brasistratus 
of  Alexandria,  who  introduced  the  practice  of 
dissecting  the  human  subject.  The  Arabians 
made  some  progress  in  the  art.  The  founder 
of  modern  surgery  is  considered  to  have  been 
Andrew  Vesalius  (1514-1564).  His  great 
work,  De  Corporis  Hvw.ini  Fahrica  Libri 
Septem,  was  published  at  Basel  in  1543,  The 
^discoveries  of  Ambrose  Pare,  John  Hunter, 
and  others  were  followed  by  the  conservative 
surgery  in  which  so  many  signal  triumphs 


were  achieved.  The  employment  of  ether  to 
produce  insensibility  by  Dr.  Morton,  of  Boston, 
in  1846,  and  of  chloroform  by  Sir  J.  Simpson 
shortly  afterwards,  has  been  of  th  e  highest  val  no 
to  surgery.  Ovariotomy,  first  performed  by  Dr. 
M'Dowell,  of  Kentucky,  has  saved  hundreds  of 
lives.  Antiseptic  treatmenthas  been  introduced 
by  Sir  Joseph  Lister,  with  equally  great  effect ; 
and  Pasteur's  inocniation  treatment  will,  it 
is  hoped,  be  carried  to  success,  and  produce  the 
grandest  results  in  preventing  disease.  The 
introduction  of  lithotrity,  the  cure  of  aneurism 
by  pressure,  the  use  of  the  ophthalmoscope, 
laryngoscope,  and  other  instruments,  with  the 
radical  cure  for  hernia,  the  opeiations  for 
appendicitis  and  brain  tumor,  .fee.,  may  be  mfen- 
tioned  as  amongst  the  comparatively  recent 
triumphs  of  modern  surgery,  rendering  oper- 
ations le^  terrifying  and  much  more  effectual. 

"This  would   soon    raise   surgery    into  an   arL" — 
Warburton :  Divine  Legation,  hfc.  iv.,  §  i, 

2.  A  place  where  surgical  operations  are 
perfonned,  or  where  medicines  are  prepared. 

Surg'-i-ant,  a.     [Lat.  surgo  =  to  rise.] 

Her. :  The  same  as  Rousant  or  Rising  (q.v.). 

siirg'-ic-al,  o.  [A  contract,  of  chinirgical, 
from  Low  Lat.  chiniTgicns.]  [Suroerv.]  Of 
or  pertaining  to  surgeons  or  surgery ;  done  by 
means  of  surgery :  as,  surgicai  instruments, 
surgical  operations. 

IT  A  Surgical  Aid  Society  to  supply  the 
poor  with  surgical  appliances  was  founded  in 
Ix)ndon  in  1862. 

*  Siirg'-y,  a.  [Eng.  STirg(e),  a.  ;  -y.]  Rising 
in  surges  or  billows  ;  full  of  surges  ;  produced 
by  surges. 

"The  surgjf  mnrmun  of  the  lonely  sea." 

Keats :  Endymion,  L  ISl. 

siir-i-a'-na,  s.  [Named  after  Josepho  Donate 
Surian,  physician  at  Marseilles.] 

Bot. :  The  typical  genus  of  Snrianaceae 
(q.v.),  containing  but  one  species,  Suriana 
maritima.  It  is  a  woody  plant,  with  alter- 
nate exstipulate  leaves,  racemose  flowers,  a 
five  cleft  calyx,  five  petals,  indefinite  sta- 
mens, five  carpels  attached  to  a  sliort  gyno- 
base,  each  cell  of  the  ovary  with  two  seeds. 
Fruit  with  a  Woody  pericarp,  five  cells,  each 
with  one  ascending  seed.  Found  on  the 
coast  of  various  tropical  regions. 

Siir-i-a-na'-ge-se,  s  pL  [Mod.  Lat  suri- 
an{a);  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suflf.  -acecE.] 

Bot. :  A  doubtful  order  of  Hypogynoos  Ex- 
ogens,  alliance  Chenopodales.  It  was  founded 
by  Dr.  Wight,  but  is  now  generally  merged 
in  Simambacese. 

siir-i-ca'-ta,  s.    [Latinised  from  native  name.] 
Zool. :  A  genus  of  Viverridse  (q.v.),  with  one 
species,  Suricata  zenick,  from  South  Africa, 

siir'-i-cate,  s.    [Native  name.] 

Zool. :  Any  individual  of  the  genus  Suricata 
(q.v.).  licngth  about  thirteen  inches,  tail  six 
inches  ;  colour  grayish-brown,  with  yellowish- 
gray  transverse  stripes  on  back.  Little  is 
known  of  the  habits  of  these  animals  in  a 
state  of  nature,  beyond  the  fact  that  they  are 
fossorial. 

Su'-ri-nam,  s.     [See  def.] 

Geog.  :  Dutch  Guiana  and  the  river  which 
runs  through  it. 

Surinam-bark,  s. 

Bot. :  The  bark  of  Andira  inermis  [Andira], 
called  also  Bastard  Cabbage  Bark  and  Worm 
Bark 

Surinam-poison,  s. 

Bot. :  Tephrosia  toxicana,  a  half  shrubby 
erect  plant,  with  many  pairs  of  leaflets,  pu- 
bescent above  and  silky  beneatli ;  papilion- 
aceous flowers  and  linear,  velvety,  mucronate 
legimies.  It  is  said  to  have  come  at  first 
from  Africa,  but  now  grows  in  the  West 
Indies  and  Guiana,  where,  the  leaves,  bruised 
and  pounded,  are  cast  into  the  water  to  in- 
toxicate and  poison  fish. 

Surinam-toad,  s. 

Zool. :  Pipa  americana,  a  large  flat  toad, 
found  on  the  edges  of  swamps  in  Surinam  and 
the  neighbouring  country.  It  is  about  a  foot 
long,  with  a  short,  broad,  pointed  head,  the 
nostrils  produced  into  a  leathery  tube ;  large 
hind  limbs  with  webbed  feet ;  fore  feet  small, 
with  four  slender  webbed  fingers,  termii>ating 
in  four  small  projections.     Itis  brownish-olive 


above,  whitish  below  ;  the  skin  is  covered 
with  a  number  of  tiny  hard  granules,  inter- 
spersed with  horny,  tubercular  projections. 
It  has  no  tongue,  and  the  jaws  and  palate  are 
toothless.  The  species  in  progagated  in  an 
extremely  curious  manner.  When  the  eggs 
are  laid,  the  male  impregnates  them,  takes 
them  in  his  paws,  and  places  them  on  the 
back  of  t^e  female,  where  they  adhere  by 


SDEINAM-TOAD. 

means  of  a  glutinous  secretion,  and  become 
by  degrees  eniViedded  in  a  series  uf  cells  which 
then  form  in  the  skin.  When  the  pi'ocess  is 
completed,  a  membrane  closes  over  the  cellft, 
and  the  back  of  the  female  bears  a  strong 
resemblance  to  a  piece  of  dork  honeyconvbw 
In  these  cells  the  eggs  are  hatched,  and  thp 
young  undergo  their  metamorphosis,  bursting 
through  the  protecting  membrane  as  perfect 

&0g8. 

B&'-ri-n&m-inO,  8.     [Kng.  surinatn;  -fnft) 
Chem, :  An  alkaloid  said  to  occur  in  tho 
bark  of  Andira  inermis. 

*sur-Xn-ten'-dajit,  a.    [Superintesdest.] 

Bur'-li-lJ?,  adv.  [Eng.  surly;  -ly.}  In  a  snriy 
or  morose  manner  ;  grufRy, 

siir'-li-ness,  a.      [Eng.   mrly;   -tkss.]     The 

quality  or  state  of  being  surly ;  gloomy 
moroseness ;  crabbedness. 

"Cured  of  all  that  perverseneas  and   ntrltnetB  of 

temper. "~Sco«  ;  Chriatian  Life,  pL  i.,  ch.  HL 

*  surl'-ing,  s.    [Eng.  surKjf) ;  -ing.}    A  soup, 

surly,  morose  fellow. 

"  These  flouT  xurZjn^s  are  to  be  commended  to  alenr 
Gaulard."— Camtfen.'  /ieTnaint;  Anagrummes. 

sur'-loin,  *sur-loyn,  a.    [Sirloin.] 

sur'-l^,  *  ser-ly,  *  sur-lle,  *  sur-loy, 
syr-lie,  *syr-lye,  a.  [For  sir-like,  i,e^ 
magisterial,  arrogant,  proud,  and  hence  rudej 
uncivil,  morose.] 

*  1,  Arrogant,  haughty,  magisteriaL 

"  Like  tyrlye  shephearde  liav  we  iiuiie." 

Upenser:  Shepheards  Calender;  Jtttjf. 

2.  Gloomily  morose ;  sour,  crabbed,  snarl- 
iug  ;  ci'oss  and  rude ;  churlish. 

"Old  Tiney,  surliest  of  his  kind." 

Cowper:  Epitaph  tm  a  flare. 

3.  Ungracious,  churlish,  rude.  (Said  of 
things.) 

*  4.  Gloomy,  dismal, 

"  When  r  tun  dend. 
Then  you  shall  hear  this  surly,  snlleii  Dell." 

ahukeap, :  Sonnet  71. 

*5.  Rough,  dark,  tempestuous:  as,  thfi 
surly  storm.    (IThoTnson.) 

sur'-mark,  s.    [Pref.  sur-  (2),  and  marJc,} 

Shipbuilding : 

(1)  A  mark  diawn  on  the  timbers  at  the  in- 
tersection of  the  moulding-edge  with  the  rib- 
band-line ;  the  stations  of  the  ribbands  and 
harpings  being  marked  on  the  timbers, 

(2)  A  cleat  temporarily  placed  on  the  out- 
side of  a  jib,  to  give  a  hold  to  the  ribband  by 
which,  through  the  shores,  it  is  supported  oa 
the  slipway. 

t  sur'-mas-ter,  s.     [Formed  from  Low  Lat. 

submagister  —  an  under-master  ;  cf.  surrogate.^ 
An  under-master  ;  the  master  of  the  lower 
division  in  a  public  school.  (Still  used  in  St. 
Paul's  School.) 

*  sur-mij -gr-blj^,  adv.  {Eng.  surmise ;  -ably,} 
By  surmise ;  presumably. 

"  HuA  you  formed  any  opinion  of  what  is  ourmfyab^ 
the  cause  of  deBAhl "—Daily  TOegraph,  Dec.  21.  U81. 

*  sur-mi§'-al,  s.  [Eng.  sw7mis(e) ;  -oL]  The 
act  of  surmising  ;  surmise. 

"  All  pride  and  envy,  and  all  imoharltahle  tor' 

tnisaW—QlanvUl :  Sermon  L 


I      fate,  ^t,  fSre.  amidst,  what,  fail,  father;  -we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her.  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir-  mar£ne;  go,  p5t» 
or,  wore,  wolf;  worix,  wZio.  son;  mute,  ciih,  ciire,  ijnite,  cCir,  rule,  full;  try,  Syrian,    ae,  oe  =  e;  ©y  =  a;  qn  =  lEW« 


surmisant— surprise 
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*8ur-mi§'-ant,  s.  [iSng.  mrrtiis(e);  -ant.] 
One  wLu  suViiiises. 

"  Her  ladyship's  iDformniita,  or  rather  surmiBants." 
— IHchariUon  :  Clarissa,  vi.  179. 

stir-mise',  *sur-myse,  v.t.  &  i.     [Sub- 

UlSE,  S.] 

A,  Transitive  : 

•  1.  To  charge  ;  to  accuse. 

^'Surmpseri  agayne  hyni  feloiiy  and  murdoiire.  "— 
Fahytin :  Cronycle,  cli.  ccxUi. 

2.  To  guess  or  imagine  to  be  the  case,  with 
but  little  ground  or  reason  to  go  on  ;  to  con- 
jecture, to  suspect ;  to  have  a  suspicion. 

'*  Surmise  not 
His  presence  to  theae  narrow  bounds  coufin'd.' 
MUton  :  A  L.,  xi.  340. 

B.  Intransitive : 

i\  *1.  To  charge  ;  to  make  a  charge  or  accu- 
sation. 

•■  He  surmised  to  the  king  .  .  .  that  his  said  secret 
irieudshad  excited  hini  to  combine  with  his  enemies." 
—atate  Trials.  3  Edwd.  III.  (an.  1330). 

2.  To  imagine,  to  conjecture,  to  suspect,  to 
suppose. 

0nr-mi^e',  s,  [O.  Fr.  surmise  =  an  accusa- 
tion, prop.  fern,  of  surmis,  pa.  par.  of  surmettre 
=  to  charge,  to  accuse  ;  ht.,  to  put  upon :  sur 
^  upon,  and  mettre  ~  to  put.] 

•  1.  A  charge,  an  accusation. 

••To  relieve  the  truth,  and  to  confound  false «ur- 
miaes."— Burnet :  JCecords,  vol.  L,  pt.  i.,  bk.  iii..  No,  30. 

%  The  thought,  imagination,  suspicion,  or 
■  conjecture  that  something  may  he,  though 
based  on  no  certain  or  strong  evidence  ;  con- 
jecture, guess. 

"  Hany  surmises  of  evil  alarm  the  hearts  of  the 
people."  Longfellaw  :  Evangeline,  i.  2. 

•  3.  Reflection,  thought. 

**  Being  from  the  feulinc  of  her  own  grief  brought 
By  deep  (urmj^e  of  others'  detriment." 

Shakesp.  :  Rape  of  Lucrece,  1,579. 

BOr-mi^'-er, ».  (Eng.  surviis{e),  v.  ;  -er.]  One 
who  surmises. 

"1  should  first  desire  these  aurmisers  to  point  out 
the  time"—Ltoelif  Oracles,  &c.  (1678),  p.  37. 

SUr-mi^'-mg,  s.  [Eng.  surmise);  -inff.]  A 
surmise. 

"  Evil  surmisinges  and  vayue  dlBputacious." — 1  Tim. 
vi.  4.     (ISol.) 

■*SUr-mit',  "  SUr-myt,  v.t.  &  t.  [Fr.  surmettre 
=  to  cliaige.J 
A.  Trans.  :  To  put  forward,  to  charge. 

*'  The  pretens  bargtiyu  that  Johu  Paston  yn  hys  lyfTe 
turmytted  t"~Paston  Letters,  ii,  3'i3. 
S.  Intrans. :  To  surmise, 

*'  Only  as  in  uiy  dreanie  I  did  surmiV—Thj/nne : 
.  Debate,  p.  67. 

Sur-inounf ,  v.t.  [Ft.  s^irmonter,  from  sur 
^over,  above, and  nionter=  to  mount(q.v.),J 

1,  To  mount  or  rise  above  ;  to  oveitop. 

■"  The  mountains  of  Olympus,  Atho,  and  Atlas,  over- 
reach and  surrnou^tf  all  winds  and  cloa(la."—lialeigh  : 
Bist.  World. 

2.  To  overcome,  to  conquer. 

"He  set  himself  therefore  to  surmouTit.  some  diffi- 
cnltiesandto  evade  utber^"— MacaiUag  :  Hist.  Eng., 
ch.  zix. 

"  3.  To  surpa.ss,  to  exceed. 

"  By  which  all  earthly  princes  she  doth  far  Eiirmount." 
Spenser:  F  Q..  II,  x.  1. 

%  For  the  difference  between  to  surmount 
and  to  conqner,  see  Conquer. 

eur-mo^t'-a-ble,  a.  [Eur.  s-unnount; 
-ahlt.]  Cai>abie  ot'  being  surmounteil  or  over- 
come ;  superabie,  cunquei'able. 

"The  difficulty  is  easily  surmountabte  by  common 
e.'igaclty.  ' — Ktiux  :  Letter  to  a  i'oung  Sobleman. 

sur-zn6unt'-a-ble-ness,s.  [Eng.  surmount- 
able, -ness.]  'The  quality  or  state  of  beirtg 
surmountaUle. 

, STOr-mount'-ed,  pa.  par.  &  a.     (Surmount.] 

A.  As  pa.  par. :  (See  the  verb). 

B.  As  adjective: 

1.  i>rd.  Lang.  :  Overcome,  conquered,  sur- 
passed. 

2.  Her.  :  A  term  used  of  a  charge  when  it 
ha.s  anotlier  cljiirge  of  a  different  metal  or 
colour  laid  over  it.  When  it  is  an  animal 
that  lias  a  charge  placed  over,  the  terra  used 
is  Debruised  (q.v.). 

surmoutited-arch  or  dome,  ^i. 

Arch. :  An  arch  or  dome  that  rises  higher 
tiian  a  semicircle. 

8Ur-mo^jit'-er,  s.  [Eng.  surmount;  -er.) 
One  who  surmounts. 


SUr'-miil-let,  s.  [Fr.  svrmulet  =  the  red 
nuiUet,  for  sonnulet:  O.Vr,  sor (Fv.  saur) — 
soirel  (q.v.),  and  mulct —  a.  mullet.  [Mul- 
let (1).] 

Ichthy. :  Mullus  s^imiule.tus,  formerly  con- 
sideied  to  be  distini;!,  species  froui  M.  barba- 
tiis,  from  wliich  it  differs  in  having  its  red 
colour  relieved  by  three  longitudinal  stripes 
of  yellow.  Some  authorities  regard  it  as  a 
variety,  while  Giinther  considers  it  to  he  the 
female  of  .V.  barbat^^s.     [Mullus.] 

t  sur'-mu-l6t,  s.  [Fr.  from  O.Fi'.  sor  =  sorrel, 
find  Fr.  iiiulot  (from  Lat.  vius)  =  a  mouse.] 

ZooL  .  Mus  decuviamis.  the  Brown  Rat. 
[Rat,  if.,  II.] 

siir-name,  "  sor-nom,  *  sour-noun,  s. 

[Kr.  sitruom,  from  sur  (Lat.  super)  —  over,  and 
nam  (Lat.  nomen)  ~  name  ;  Sp.  sobrenombre; 
Ital.  soprannume.] 

1.  All  additional  name  superadded  to  the 
Chrisiian  or  baptismal  name,  and  ultimately 
converted  into  a  family  name.  Surnames 
originally  denoted  occupation,  residence,  or 
some  particular  characteristic  or  event  con- 
nected with  the  individual,  as  William  Ru/iis 
(or  Red),  John  Smith  (or  the  Smith),  John 
Bowyer  (or  the  Bowmaker),  &c.  They  were 
also  commonly  formed  at  first  by  adding  the 
name  of  the  father  to  that  of  the  son,  as 
Thomas,  John's  son,  whence  /o/tnson;  John, 
Harry's  son^  whence  Harrison,  &c.  So,  in 
French,  they  were  formed  by  prefixing  Fitz  ~ 
son,  to  the  name  of  the  father,  as  Fltz-Gerald 
=  son  of  Gerald,  &c.  In  Scotch,  the  prefix 
Mac  =  son  of,  was  used,  as  Macdougal,  Mac- 
andrew,  &c.  In  Wales,  the  prefix  was  Ap, 
with  the  same  meaning,  as  Thomas  Ap  Harry, 
whence  Farry,  John  Ap  Rice,  wlience  Price, 
&c.  In  Ireland  0'  was  prefixed,  as  John 
O'Donnell,  Thomas  O'Flanagan,  &c. 

"  In  the  authenticall  record  of  this  Exche((uer  called 
Domesday,  surnames  ure  fii-st  found,  brought  in  then 
by  the  Normans,  who  not  long  l.>efore  hrst  tooke 
them  ;  but  most  noted  with  De  such  a  i)lace,  aa  Gode- 
ti-idus  de  Mauuevilla."— CanuZen .-  Remaines :  Sur- 
names. 

2.  An  appellation  added  to  the  original 
name. 

"  My  surname,  Corlolaliua." 

Shahesp.  :  Corlolanus,  Iv.  5. 

sur-name',  *  sir-name',  v.t.  [Surname:,  5.] 
To  name  or  call  by  an  appellation  superadded 
to  the  original  name  ;  to  give  a  surname  to. 

"  How  he,  sumam.ed  of  A.frica,  dismissed 
In  his  prime  youth  the  fair  Ibeiiau  maid." 

Jfitton  :  P.  &.,  IL  199. 

sur'-ni-a,  a.    [Etym.  doubtful.] 

-  Omitli. :  A  genus  of  Buboninse,  with  a 
single  species,  Surnia  funerea,  the  Hawk-owl, 
from  the  arctic  circle  in  both  heinisplieres, 
and  an  occa-sional  straggler  to  the  south.  S. 
nyctea,  the  Snowy  Owl,  is  now  J^'yctea  scandi- 
aca.     [Hawk-owl,  2.,  Snowy-owl.] 

"  sur-nom'-in-al,  a.  [Pref.  sur-  (2),  r.nd 
Eng.  nomiTwl  (q.v.).]  'Pertaining  or  relating 
to  surnames. 

sur-pass',    *  sur-pas,    *  sur-passe,  v.t 

[Fr.  surpasser,  from  Sitr  =  above,  beyond^  and 
passer  =  to  pass.] 

*  1.  To  go  beyond  or  past ;  to  exceed. 

"Nor  let  the  sea 
Surpass  his  bounds,  nor  raiu  to  drown  the  world." 
MUton  :  P.  L..  xi.  8!H 

2.  To  excel,  to  exceed;  to  go  beyond  in 
any  quality  good  or  bad. 

"  Whose  beauty  doth  her  bounty  fnr  sur/i'iife." 

Spenfcr:  /■'.  i;..  111.  \x.  \. 

1[  For  the  difference  between  to  surpass  and 
to  exceed,  see  Exceed. 

siir-pass'-a-ble,  a.  [Eng.  si/rpnss;  -aUe.] 
Capable  of  being  surpassed,  excee<ted,  or  ex- 
celled. 

sur-pass'-ing,  pr.  par.  &  a.     [Surpass.] 

A,  As  jrr.  par. :  (See  the  verb). 

B,  As  adj.:  Excellent  in  an  eminent  degree; 
excelling  all  others. 

"  O  thou,  that  with  surpassing  glory  crowned, 
Look'st  from  thy  sole  dominion,  lilce  the  god, 
Of  this  new  world."  Milton :  P.  L.,  Iv.  82. 

SUr-paSS'-ing-l^,  adv.  [Eng.  surpassing; 
-ly.]    In  a  surpassing  manner  or  degree. 

8ur-pass'-ing-ness,  s.  [Eng.  surpassing; 
-ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  surpass- 
ing or  excelling  all  other. 

sur'-plice,  *  sur-plesse,  *  sar^lis,  *  sur- 
plyce»  *  sur-plise,  *  sur-plys,  *  syr- 
pllSy  s.     [Fr.  surplis,  from  Low  Lat.  super- 


pelliceum  =.  the  clerical  robe  worn  over  th« 
bachelor's  ordinary  dress,  which  was  an- 
ciently of  sheepskin,  from  Lat.  super  =  above, 
over,  and  pelliceum,  neut.  sing,  of  pMiceus-= 
made  nf  skins  ;  pellis  =  a  skin  ;  Sp.  sobrepelli^,^ 

*  I.  A  liglit  outer  or  over  garment 

"  Here  now  a  contieuore,  thorgh  Roberte's  avla, 
Abuueu  ther  aimuie  ditl  serkia  &  surplis." 

Itobert  de  Brunne,  p.  334. 

2.  The  outer  garment  of  an  ofliciating  priest, 
deacon,  or  chorister,  in  ihe  Church  of  Eng- 
land and  Roman  Catlinlic  Churcli,  worn  over 
their  other  dress  during  the  performance  of 
religious  services.  It  is  a  loose,  flowing  vest- 
ment of  white  linen,  generally  reaching  almost 
to  the  feet,  with  broad  full  sleeves.  It  differs 
from  the  alb  in  being  fuller,  an<5  in  having  no 
girdle,  nor  embroidery  at  the  loot. 

"From  the  dislike  of  cap  and  swrpHce,  the  very  nert 
stop  was  admouitious  to  trie  wholis  parliament  agninst 
the  whole  government  t:oule»iRiitie&l."-~/)rj/de7i:  Jla. 
ligio  Luid.    (Pref.) 

*  surplice-fees,  s.  pi.  Fees  paid  to  a 
clergyman  for  the  performance  of  occasional 
duties,  as  baptisms,  marriages,  funerals.  Called 
also  Stole-fees, 

sur'-plifed,  a.  [Eng.  mrp;ic(e); -€«tj  Wear- 
ing a  surplice  or  surplices. 

"  The  surpliced  train  draw  near 
To  this  last  mansion  of  mankind." 

i/allet :  A  FuTicral  nymm, 

*  sur-plis,  *    [Surplice.] 

Sur'-pluSt  s.  &  a.  [Fr.  surplus  =  an  overplus, 
from  Lat.  super  =  above,  and  plus  ^  more.] 

A.  As  siibstantive : 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  Overplus ;  that  which  r^ 
mains  over  when  all  requirements  are  satis- 
fied ;  excess  beyond  what  is  prescribed  or 
wanted  ;  more  than  suffices  or  is  needed. 

"  Of  the  surpEtu  they  make  both  a  syrup  and  ooarsc 
sugar."— Coot.   First  Voyage,  his.,  iii.,  ch.  ix. 

2.  Law:  The  residuum  of  an  estate  after 
tlie  debts  and  legacies  are  paid. 

B.  As  adj. :  Being  over  and  above  what  Is 
required  or  presciibed  ;  in  excess. 

"The  f.ici]it)es  he  has  for  making  ready  dlaporal  of 
surplus  stuck."— f^eld,  Jan.  23.  1886. 

suT'-plus-age  (age  as  ig),  «.    [Eng.  sup- 

plus;  -age,] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  Surplus  ;  excess  beyond 
what  is  prescribed  or  required ;  superabnnd- 
ance. 

"  Expra-isea  regret  at  this  surplusage  of  condldatea" 
—Echo,  SeiJt.  7,  1885. 

II.   Technically: 

*  1.  AccmuUs:  A  greater  disbursement  than 
the  charge  of  the  accountant  aniounteth  to. 

2.  Lavj :  Something  in  the  pleadings  or  pro- 
ceedinjrs  not  necos.sary  or  leievant  to  the 
case,  and  which  may  be  rejected. 

*  sur-pris'-al,  *  sur-pris-all,  *  sur- 
prys-all,  s.  [Eul;.  surprLie);  -al]  The 
act  of  sur|insin{; ;  a  coming  upon  unex- 
pcftf<lly  or  unawares  ;  the  state  of  being 
taken  by  surprise  ;  Kuipns'i. 

■•  Thy  ■vtrpr>s->7nec\ 
From  forth  the  f.iirL*  wucil  juj  efttl  fffv." 

ChiQimiiii  :  Iltimt-r  ,   Iltaet  xiii. 

sur-priae',  "  sur-prize',  './.    [Surprise,  a.] 
I.  To  nnnie  or  fjiil  u[hmi  sutMenly  and  un- 
expi^ctedly  ;  to  come   upnn  unawares  ;  to  at- 
tacii  uiiexpecteiUy  ;  to  take  nnaware.s. 
'■  TTius  J. idling  he  gave  secret  way, 
W  hen  the  sletn  priests  S(i//jW*c7  their  prev." 

.Scott      Miiinnion.  in    \h, 

•2.  To  seize  suddenly  ;  to  take  prisoner. 

'•  When  that  disdainful]  htJist. 
Eucountring  fierce,  him  suddcin  doth  surix  ize," 

Spenser.   F.  Q.,  1.  jii   le. 

3.  To  capture  by  an  unexpectetl  or  sudden 
attack  ;  to  take  by  surprise. 

"  And  seizing  at  the  Inst  uuon  the  Brittni'.  Ihtb, 
Surpi-iz'd  the  spacious  isle.' 

Drayton:  PotyOfhi-ri   s    4. 

*4.  To  hold  possession  of;  to  hold,  to 
retam. 

"  That  in  my  hands  s^irprisc  the  sovereiinity." 

Webster.    {GoodHph.) 

*  6.  To  overpower,  to  perplex,  to  confounds, 
to  confuse. 

"  I  am  surprised  with  an  uncouth  frar." 

Hhakesp. :  Titus  Andronicus,  it  8. 

6.  To  strike  with  wonder  or  astonishment, 
as  at  something  sudden,  unexpected,  or  re- 
markable in  conduct,  words,  or  story,  or  by 
the  appearance  of  something  unusual. 

"  People  were  not  ao  much  frightened  as  eurpriteS 
at  the  bigness  of  the  ca.mel."~ L'Estra7ige. 

*  7.  To  lead,  bring,  or  betray  unawares. 


bSil,  bo^ ;  po^t,  j^wl ;  cat,  fell,  choms,  fhiii,  "benifli ;  go,  gem ;  thin,  this ;  sin,  a§ ;  expect,  Xenophon,  e^ist.   -mg. 
-cioiu  -tian  =  shan.    -tion,  -sion  =  shun ;  -tion,  -gion  =  zhim.    -clous,  -tious,  -sious  =  shiis.    -ble.  -die.  &c.  ~  beL  dcL 
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SUr-pnso'.  s.  [O.  Fr.  sorprisBj  surprise  (also 
BiitXt  suryrinse),  prop.  inm.  r>{  sorpriSf  sxirpris, 
pa.  par.  of  sorpreiidre,  surpre}uire=  to  sur- 
prise :  sur  (Lat.  tmper)  =  above,  upon,  and 
pretutre  (Lat.  pre}i£ndo)  =^  to  take;  Ital.  sor- 
prauirc] 

1.  Tlic  ae.t  of  coming  upon  unawares  or  sud- 
denly; the  act  of  taking  suddenly  and  with- 
out preparation. 

"  We  hnue  forth  »o  spies. 
To  leanie  their  drifts ;  who  uiiiy  iiurcliance  this  night 
iuteiid  eur/-i-ise."         Chuymun:  ilonier ,  Iliad  x. 

2.  The  state  of  being  surprised  or  seized 
with  wonilfr  or  astonishment,  as  at  something 
Buddcn,  miexjiected  or  remarkable  ;  an  emo- 
tion exulted  by  the  sudden  or  unexjiected 
haiipening.or  appearing,  as  of  something  re- 
markul)l«  or  novel;  wonder,  astonishment, 
amazement. 

*'  Men,  Iwys,  and  women,  etupid  with  mrpritg, 
Wheru'er  she  pitsses,  tix  their  wuiiUeriug  eyes.* 
Dryd^i :  VirgU  ;  ^neid  vii.  1,104. 

•  3.  A  dish  covered  with  a  crust  of  raised 
paste,  but  with  no  otlier  contents. 

"  Few  care  for  ctirviug  trifles  iu  disguise, 
Or  that  fautastick  dish  some  call  surprise," 

Iking:  Art  of  Cookery. 

4.  Something  which  occui-s,  or  is  presented 
to  view,  or  giveu  unexpectedly,  so  as  to  excite 
a  feeling  of  surprise;  an  unexpected  event: 
9A^  It  was  a  pleasant  surprise  to  him. 

surprise-cadence,  s. 

Music:  Interrupted  or  suspended  cadence. 
[Deceptive-cadekce.] 

surprise-party,  «.  A  party  of  persona 
who  assemble  by  agreement,  and  without  in- 
vitation, at  tlje  house  of  a  common  friend,  each 
bringing  some  article  of  food  as  a  contribution 
towards  a  supper,  of  which  all  concerned 
partake. 

"  Now  and  then,  when  the  moon  in  full,  there  Is  a 
turprise-party  at  the  stiitlou.  Frum  the  mniiilinid  or 
tiie  iieighbouriut;  &^ttlelJlellt8  couio  men  auil  wouieu 
.  .  .  bniigniu  CAkes  and  pastries,  and  other  good  thiuga 
from  their  tomes."— itori&fter'j  Magazine,  Jan.,  1880, 

p.  saa 

•  Bur-pri^e'-ment,  s.  [Eng.  surprise ;  -menW] 
Surprising,  surprisal. 

"  SurprisemenU  of  castlea.  '^Daniel :  Siii,  Bnffland, 
p.  47. 

•Ur-prig'-er,  s.  [Eng,  sur;)ris(e);  -er.]  One 
who  surprises ;  specif,  one  of  a  body  of  men 
who  attempt  to  take  a  place  by  surprise. 

"The  siirpriseri  were  to  be  TH&dy.' —Clarendon: 
Cbril  iVart,  liL  187. 

Kur-pri^'-ing,  pr.  par.  &  a.    [Surprise.] 

A.  As  pr.  par. :  (See  the  verbX 

B.  As  adj. :  Exciting  surprise  or  wonder  ; 
astonishing,  extraordinary,  wonderful ;  of  a 
nature  to  excite  surprise,  wonder,  or  astonish- 
ment. 

•ur-pri^'-ing-ly,  •  sur-priz'-ing-ly,  adv. 
[Eng,  siirprisiny  ;  -ly.]  In  a  surprising  man- 
ner or  degree ;  so  as  to  excite  surprise  or 
wonder. 

"  The  leaa  faulty  fare]  surprizivgly  apt  to  he  dissi- 
pated in  a  hurry  of  ainuseuients.'*— iSec^er;  Bemwnt, 
vol  i.,  ser.  27. 

SUr-pri^'-ing-neSS,  «.  [Eng.  surprising; 
■mess.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  sur- 
prising. 

•sur-prize',  v.t.    [Surprise,  «.] 

•  sur'-qued-our,     *  sour-qui-dour,     a. 

[SuEQUEDitY.]  A  proud,  liaughty,  arrogant. 
Or  insolent  person. 

"And  seitte  forth  tourqvi.loum,  hns  serjiauns  of 
ariiies,"  Ptera  I'loughman,  p.  a84. 

sur'-qued-ous,  a.  [Surquedry,]  Proud, 
haughty,  aiTogant,  insolent. 

"  It  showeth  well  that  thou  art  not  wise. 
But  hu ppresaed  vnth  a  iii,iuei-e  of  rage. 
To  take  on  thee  thia  surquedous  mcKsage." 

Lydgate:  Utory  of  Thebes,  IL 

•sur'-qued-ry,  *  sur-qued-rie,  *sur- 
quid-rie,    -  sur-cuyd-rye,  s.     [0.  Fr. 

siirqidderie,  from  siirciader=  to  be  insolent : 
*M)-=above,  and  CHw:?er=to  think,  to  presume; 
Ital.  sorquidama.]  Overweening  pride,  arro- 
gance, insolence. 

"  Tliftt  men  may  not  themselves  their  own  good  parta 
Extol,  without  susiiect  "f  surqurdrtf," 

Donne:  Letter  to  Mr.  J.  W. 

•sur'-qued-3^,  s.  [Surquedry.]  Arrogance, 
insolein.-e,  piesuniption. 

•  SUT-re-bound',  v.i.  [Pref.  mr-  (2),  and 
Eng  rehovnd.]    To  erho  repeatedly. 

*'  Heav'ji  alioot  did  tiirrebound." 

Chapman :  Homer ;  Iliad  ixl.  S61. 


SUr-re-but'  v.i.  [PreC  sur-  (2),  and  Eng, 
rehut  (q.v.).] 

Law. :  To  reply,  as  a  plaintiff,  to  a  defend- 
ant's rebutter. 

sur-re-biit-ter,  s.  [Pref.  swr-  (2),  and  Eng. 
rebutter  (q.v.).] 

Law:  A  second  rebutter;  the  plaiutilTs 
reply  to  the  defendant's  rebutter  (q.v.). 

"  The  plaintiff  may  answer  the  rejoinder  by  a  sur- 
rejoinder; upon  which  the  defendant  may  rehut;aiid 
the  i>laintiffiinswer  him  by  a  surrebutter."— Olack- 
stone  :  Comment.,  bk.  iii.,  ch.  20. 

*sur-reined',  a.  [Pr^t  sur-  (2),  and  Eng. 
re.ln.']  Over-ridden  ;  knocked  up  by  being 
ridden  too  hard. 

*'  A  drench  for  surrein'd  jadca,  their  barley  broth." 
ahyikesp.  :  Henry  V.,  iii.  5. 

sur-re-j6in',  v.i.  [Pref.  sur-  (2),  and  Eng. 
rejoin  (q.v.).] 

Imw  :  To  reply,  as  a  plaintiff,  to  a  de- 
fendant's rejoinder. 

sur-re-join'-der,  s.  [Pref.  sitr-  (2),  and 
Eng.  rejoinder  {q.v.)/\ 

Law:  A  second  rejoinder;  the  reply  of  the 
plaintiff  to  a  defendant's  rejoinder. 

sur-ren'-der,  v.t.  &  i.  [p.  Fr,  surrendre, 
from  stir  =  upon,  up,  and  rejidre  =  to  render 
(q.v.).] 

A.  Transitive: 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  To  yield  or  deliver  np  to  the  power  of 
another ;  to  yield  or  give  up  possession  of 
upon  compulsion  and  demand. 

"Would  not  surrender  the  state  which  he  liked 
irel," — Jeiaell:  Defence  oftheApologie,  p.  419. 

2.  To  yield  in  favour  of  another,  not  neces- 
sarily under  compulsion  ;  to  resign  in  favour 
of  another;  to  cease  to  claim,  exercise,  or 
use  :  as.  To  surreiuler  a  right  or  privilege. 

3.  To  yield  to  any  influence,  passion,  emo- 
tion, or  power.    (Often  used  reflexively.) 

"If  we  do  not  surrender  our  wills  tu  the  overture  ol 
his  goodness."— /i«rrt>M>.*  Sermons,  vol.  iii.,  ser.  4. 

*4.  To  let  be  taken  away;  to  relinquish,  to 
resign. 

11.  Law:  To  make  surrender  of.  [Sub- 
render,  s.,  II.  2.] 

B.  IntranhLtive : 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  To  yield  ;  to  give  one's  self 
up  to  the  power  of  aiiotlier. 

"  Fetch  hither  Richard,  that  in  common  view 
He  may  surrender."  Shakesp. :  liieh.  II.,  iv.  1. 

2.  Law:  To  appear  in  court  in  discharge  of 
recognizances  or  bail  entered  into ;  toappear 
in  court  under  an  order  of  the  Court  of  Bank- 
ruptcy. 

"At the  second  of  these  meetings,  at  farthest,  the 
banktupt  must»ir)-fii(ie«* ;  or,  in  default  ol  doing  so, 
be  guilty  of  a  miadeiueanor  puuisliaMe  by  inipnson- 
nient  not  exceeding  three  yeai-s."— B/acjt*tone;  Com- 
vtent.,  bk.  il.,  ch,  27. 

sur-ren'-der,  s.    [Surrender,  ».] 

I.  Ord.  Lang.:  Tlie  act  of  surrendering; 
the  act  of  yielding  or  resigning  one's  pei-soii, 
or  the  possession  of  something,  into  the  power 
or  ctmtrol  of  another  ;  a  yielding,  a  giving  ; 
esjiecially,  the  yielding  of  an  army,  fort,  or 
the  like,  to  an  enemy. 

"  To  treat  for  a  surrender  of  the  Palatinate."— 
Eoaell:  Lftters,  bk.  i,,  let.  10. 

II,  Technically : 

1.  Insnraiice:  The  abandonment  of  an  as- 
surance policy  by  the  party  assured  on  re- 
ceiviiig  back  a  poition  of  the  premiums  paid. 
The  amount  pnyalde  on  the  surrender  of  a 
policy  is  caljf^d  the  surrender  vulue,  and  de- 
pends upon  the  number  of  years  during  which 
the  premiums  have  been  paid. 

2.  Law : 

(1)  The  yielding  up  of  an  estate  for  life 
or  for  years  to  liim  that  has  the  immediate 
estate  in  reversion  or  remainder.  It  may 
be  either  in  fact  or  in  law.  A  suiTender  in 
fact  must  be  made  by  deed,  which  is  the 
allowable  evidence.  A  surrender  in  law  is 
one  which  may  be  implied,  and  generally  has 
reference  to  estates  or  tenancies  from  year  to 
year,  &c. 

"A  mirrender,  sursumredditio,  or  rendering  up,  is 
of  a  nature  di  rcctly  opposite  to  a  release  ;  for  as  that 
operatea  by  the  greater  estates  descending  upon  tlie 
less,  a  surrender  is  the  falling  of  a  less  estate  into  a 
greater.  There  may  also  be  surrender  in  law  hy  the 
acceptance  by  the  tenant  of  a  new  estate  inconsistent 
witli  his  prior  estate.     ThU3  a  new  lease  made  to  a 

iwrsuii  ill  possession  under  an  old  lease,  and  accei)ted 
>y  him,  oiwnvtea  as  a  surrender  in  law  of  the  old  one ; 
for  from  such  acceptance  the  law  implies  his  intention 
to  yield  up  the  estate  wlijch  he  had  before,  though  h« 
may  not  by  express  words  of  surrender  have  declared 
as  much.  '—Bluclstone :  Comment.,  bk.  ii,,  ch.  17. 


(2)  Tlie  appearance  of  a  'baukrupt  in  court 
for  public  exauiination. 

"The  next  proceeding,  h)  case  an  adjudlcHtion  Ii 
made,  is  the  surrender  of  the  bankrupt,  and  his  ox- 
aiii i nation ;  the  aupoiutmeiit  of  creditors'  assignees, 
and  the  proof  of  debts  n^aiiist  the  estate."— 2f^aufe- 
stone:  Commenr.,  bk.  ii.,  ch.  -JT. 

(3)  The  giving  U[)  of  a  principal  into  lawful 
custody  by  his  bail. 

(4)  The  clelivery  up  of  fugitives  from  justice 
by  a  foreign  state  ;  extradition. 

^  Surrender  of  copyholds : 

Law:  The  yielding  up  of  the  estate  by  the 
tenant  into  the  hands  of  the  lord,  for  such 
pLU'poses  as  in  the  surrender  are  expressed. 

siir-ren-der-ee',  s.    [Eng.  surrender;  -ee.] 
Law :    A  person  to  whom  the  lord  grants 
surrendered  laud ;  one  to  whom  a  surrender 
is  made. 

"Immediately  upou  such  surrender,  in  court,  oi 
upon  preaentuientof  a  surrender  made  out  of  court, 
the  lord  by  his  stewiu'd  ffrants  the  same  land  again  to 
cestui  que  we,  who  is  sometimes  called  the  siirrcn. 
deree,  to  hold  by  the  ancient  rents  and  custuniary 
service's;  and  tliereupcin  admits  hiin  tenalit  to  tlie 
copyhold,  according  to  the  form  and  effect  of  thesur- 
render  which  must  he  exactly  pursued."- /^/acftj^oris; 
Comment.,  hk.  ii.,  ch.  19. 

Gur-ren'-der-or,  s.    [Eng.  surrender;  -or.) 
Law:  One  who  surrendeis  an  estate  into  the 
hands  of  his  lord ;  one  who  makes  a  surrender, 

*  siir-ren'-dry,  s.  [Eng.  surrender ;  -y.]  The 
act  of  surrendering  ;  a  surrender. 

"  We  should  have  made  an  entire  surrendrf/  of  our- 
selves  to  God,  that  we  might  haVe  gained  a  title  to  hlB 
delivcYMicea."— Decay  qf  Christian  Piety. 

*  siir-rep'-tion  (1),  5.  [Lat  surreptio,  from 
surreptuSf  pa.  par.  of  surTepo=.to  steal  upon, J 
[Surreptitious.]  A  coming  upon  unperceived 
or  unawares  ;  a  stealing  upon. 

"Sins  of  a  suddeu  fiurre/Jtio)]."— Hammond;  Works, 

*  sur-rep'-tion  (2),  s.  [Lat.  s:urreptio,  from 
surreptus,  pa.  par.  of  surripio  =  to  snatch 
away  secretly :  s^lr  (for  siih)  =  under,  and 
rapio  =  to  snatcli.]  The  act  of  getting  in  a 
surreptitious  manner,  nr  by  craft  or  stealth. 

"The  snrreiJtion  of  secretly  misgotteu  diatienstv 
tioiis."—Iip.  l/all :  Cases  of  Conscience. 

siir-rep-ti'-tious,    •  sur-rep-ti-cious, 

a.  [Lat.  sin-reptitivs,  siirreptiiius  =  stolen, 
done  stealthily,  from  siirreptiiSy  pa.  par.  of 
s}irrcpo=^  to  creep  under,  to  steal  upon  :  aur 
(for  sh6)=  under,  and  repo  =  to  creep.] 

1.  Done  by  stealth  or  without  proper  author- 
ity ;  made  or  produced  fraudulently;  un- 
authorized ;  accompanied  or  characterized  by 
underhand  dealing. 

"I  hear  that  you  hnve  procured  a  correct  copyol 
the  Dunciad,  which  the  inn.iiy  surreptitious  oiieati&vtt 
rendeied  so  neceosary."  — /'o^e,'  Dunciad,  (Let  to 
Publishers.) 

*  2.  Acting  in  a  stealthy,  crafty,  or  under- 
hand manner. 

"  To  take  or  kiuch  with  surreptitious 
Or  violent  hand  what  there  was  left  for  use." 

Chapman  :  Homer ;  Odyssey  kxL 

sur-rei>-ti'-tious-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  surreplt- 
tioiis;  -ly.]  In  a  surreptitious  manner;  by 
stealth;  in  an  underhand  manner;  fraudu- 
lently. 

"Thou  hast  got  It  more  surreptitious?!/  than  he  dld« 
and  with  less  efTect." — Government  of  the  Tongue. 

siir'-ro-gate,  s.  [Lat.  surrogatus,  pa.  par,  of 
surrogo='to  sulistitute,  to  elect  in  place  of 
another:  swr  (for  su/^)  =  under,  and  ro^o  =  to 
ask,  to  elect.] 

1.  Generally,  a  deputy,  a  substitute,  a  dele- 
gate, a  person  iippointed  to  act  for  anothor; 
specifically,  the  deputy  of  an  ecclesiaslical 
judge,  most  commonly  of  a  bisliop  or  liis 
cliancellor,  who  grants  marriage  licences  and 
probates. 

2.  An  officer  who  presides  over  the  jinilmte 
of  wills  and  testaments  and  the  settlement  of 
estiites.    (Avier.) 

*  siir'-ro-gate,  v.t.  [Surrogate,  s.]  To  put 
in  the  place  of  another  ;  to  substitute. 

"  But  this  earthly  Adam  failing  in  Ida  offica,  the 
heavenly  was  surrogated  in  his  roonie,  who  is  anle  W 
save  to  the  utmost.  '—More  :  Works.    (Pief.  Gcneial.) 

sur'-ro-gg-te-ship,  s.  [Eng.  siirrogate,  e. ; 
-ship.]    The  oKice  of  a  suirogate. 

*  siir-ro-ga'-tion,  s.  [Lat.  snrrogaUo,  from 
surrogatus,  pa.  par.  of  s)irrogo.]  [Surrogate, 
s.]  The  act  of  substituting  one  iierson  in  the 
place  of  another, 

"There  should  be  a  surrogation  and  new  chofce  of 
an  apostle  to  succeed  into  the  room  of  JudHs  the  tmy- 
tor.' — Killingbeck:  Sermons,  ser.  120. 


ato,  fat,  Cire,  amidst,  what,  f^  fether;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot, 
or,  wore,  wolt  work,  wh6,  son;  mute,  ciib,  ciire;  tinlte,  our,  rule,  fiiU;  try,  Syrian.    »,  ce  =  e;  ey  =  a;  qu  =  kw. 
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«Tir-r6-ga'-tiim,  s.     ILat.,  neut.  sing,  of 
tuiTogcUtiti,  pa.  par.  of  s^tin-ogo.]  [Surrogate's.] 
Scots  Lav) :   That  whicli  comes  in  place  of 
aoiiiDthin<f  else. 

ftGr-r6und',  v.t.  &  i.  [O.  Pr.  surovder  =  to 
float  on  the  waves  ;  Low  Lat,  sit^jenmdo,  from 
super  =  above,  over,  aud  unda  =■  a  wave.] 

A.  Transitive: 

*  1.  To  overflow,  to  inundate,  to  flood. 
"The  aeft  . .  .  hath  decayed,  iurrounded  luid  drowned 

tip  much  hard  giuuiids." — Act  7  James  1.,  c.  20. 

*  2.  To  pass  over,  to  travel  ovei',  to  Circum- 
navigate. 

"Otptain  Cavemlish  tumninded  the  world."— /W- 
ter;  Church  But.,  XI.  xi.    (Dedic.) 

3.  To  enconipa.ss,  to  envimn  ;  to  inclose  on 
every  side;  specif.,  to  inclose,  as  a  body  of 
troops,  between  hostile  forces,  so  as  to  cut  ofl" 
means  of  communication  or  retreat ;  to  invest, 
as  a  city. 

4.  To  lie  or  be  situated  on  all  sides  of;  to 
form  an  inclosure  round ;  to  shut  in,  to  en- 
viron, to  encircle. 

"  Cloud  instead,  fHj3  ever-during  d»rk 
Burroundt  me ;  from  the  cbeerfiil  ways  of  men 
Out  off."  MUtan :  P.  L.,  iii.  A&, 

5.  Intransitive: 

*  1,  To  overflow. 

"  streams  If  etopt  mrraund.' 
Warner:  Albiona  England,  VIII.  xU.  IBT. 

*  2.  To  circle,  to  go  round. 

"To  dance  the  Hay  In  surrounding  TUgaries." 

Purchaa:  Theat.  Polit.,  Flying  JruecU,  16. 

3.  To  form  an  inclosure  or  circle  round 
something  else. 

"  Bad  angels  seen 
On  winR  under  the  huriiing  uope  of  hell, 
Twixt  upper,  nether,  and  turrounding  Area." 

Milton:  P.L^i.Za, 

•eur-round',  «.  &  s.    [Surround,  tj.] 

*  A,  As  adj. :  Flooded. 

**My  heart  surround  with  grief  is  swoln  so  high." 
Fletcher :  Eliza,  xxii. 

B.  As  siilyst  :  A  method  of  hunting  some 
animals,  as  buff"aloes,  by  surrounding  them, 
and  driving  them  over  a  precipice,  or  into  a 
deep  ravine,  or  other  place  from  which  they 
cannot  escape ;  a  place  where  animals  are  so 
hunted.     [TiNCHEL.] 

"She  unfortunately  killed  »  man  on  the  surround 
aonie  two  miles  from  the  stockade."— /^U,  FeK  26, 
1887. 

siir-roilzid'-er,  s.    fEng.  surround;  -er.] 

*  1.  Overflow,  inundation. 

"What  (trounds  lye  within  the  hurt  or  danger  of 
waters,  either  within  the  surrounder  by  the  sea,  or 
the  iuundatiou  of  fresh  waters." — CoUtt:  Statute  qf 
Sewers,  S3. 

2.  One  who  surrounds. 
■fir-round'-ing,  pr,  par.,  «.,&«.     JSub- 

EOUND,  v.] 

A.  As  pr.  par. :  (See  the  verbX 
£.  As  adjective : 

*  1.  Circling,  revolving. 
2.  Encircling,  inclosing. 

C.  As  substantive : 

1.  Tlie  act  of  inclosing  or  encompassing. 

2.  Something  belonging  to  those  tilings 
that  surround  or  environ ;  an  external  or 
accompanying  circumstance ;  one  of  the  con- 
ditions environing  a  person  or  thing,  (Gene- 
rally in  tlie  plural.) 

"  They  have  their  particnhir  haunts,  and  their  »«r- 
roundiui/B are  nearly  ahvayd  the  same," — Burroughs: 
Pepacion,  p.  262. 

*  siir-roiiiid'-r^,  «.  [Eng.  surround;  -ry.] 
Circuit,  round. 

"All  this  Hand  within  the surrouTidrp  of  the  fours 
aeaa."—i/ountaffiic:  Diutrlbe.  i>.  128. 

BUr'-r6y'.  soutli'-roy,  s.  [Ft.  sud  (Eng. 
south),  iiiid  roi  =  king.]    [Clarenceux.] 

SUr-rojK-al,  s.  [Pref,  s^lr  (2),  and  Eng.  royal 
(q.v.).j    The  crown  antler  of  a  stag. 

*  snr-sa-nure,  s.  [Ft.  sur  =  above,  and  sain 
=  healthy,  sound;  Lat.  sanus.]  A  wound 
healing  or  healed  outwardly  only. 

"  My  wound  abideth  like  a  sursamire." 

Chaucer :  Flower  of  Courtesie. 

*  snr-se'-an9e,  ».  [Fr.]  [Surcease.]  Sub- 
sidence, quiet. 

"  AH  preachers,  especially  such  as  be  of  good  temper, 
and  have  wisdom  with  conscience,  ought  to  inculcate 
and  lieat  upon  peace,  silence,  aud  suraeanoe."~Baeon  : 
OTChnrrh  Qnvemment. 

"  sur-sise,  v.i.  (Norm.  Fr.  sursise  =  neglect] 
To  forbear. 


SUr-SOl -id.  a.  &  a.  [Pref.  sur  (2),  and  Eng. 
solid  (q.v.).} 

A.  As  substantive : 

Math.:  The  fifth  power  of  a  number;  the 
product  of  tlie  fourth  multiplication  of  any 
number  taken  as  the  root.  Tims,  243  is  the 
sursolid  of  a,  since  3x3  =  9  (square  of  3); 
9  X  3  -  27  (cube  of  3)  ;  27  x  3  =  81  (fourth 
jiower) ;  81  X  3  m  243  (fifth  power  or  sursolid 
of  3). 

B.  As  adj. :  Of,  pertaining  to,  or  involving 
the  Hfth  power. 

sursolid-problcm,  s. 

Math.  :  A  pjoblem  which  cannot  be  resolved 
but  by  curves  of  a  hight;r  kind  than  conic 
sections. 

*Sur-style',  v.t.  [Pref.  sur  (2),  and  Eng. 
style  (q.v.).]    To  surname. 

"  Gildiis  .  .  .  wRsainn  sursti/ledQueva.lus.'—P..dler: 
Worthies  :  Somersiit,  Li.  286. 

SUr'-taXi  8.  [Pief.  sur-  (2),  and  Eng.  tav,  s. 
(q.v.).]  An  additional  or  extra  tax  ;  a  tax 
increased  for  some  particular  purpose. 

"The  House  subsequently  agreed  to  the  contiiiuanco 
of  the  surtax  on  sugars." — Ouily  TelugrapSi,  June  22, 
188  6. 

sur-tax',  v.t.  [Surtax,  s.]  To  put  a  surtax 
on  ;  to  increiuse  the  tax  on. 

Sur-tout'  (final  t  silent),  8.  [Fr.  =  over  all : 
sur  =  above,  over,  and  Unit  (Jj3.t.  totus)  =: 
whole.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  Originally,  a  man's  coat,  to 
be  worn  over  his  other  garments  ;  now,  an 
upper  coat  with  long  wide  sleeves :  a  frock- 
coat.      [SUPERTOTUS.] 

*'  The  surtout  if  abroad  yon 
wear. 
Repels  the  rigour  of  the 
air." 
Prior:  Alma,  iii  480. 

2.  Her. :  An  escutcheon 
placed  upon  the  centre  of 
a  shield  of  arms ;  a  shield 
of  pretence.  The  arnui 
figured  are  these  of 
William  III.  suRTouT. 

SUr'-tur-br&nd,  ».  [Icel.  surtarbrandr,  from 
svartr  =  black,  and  brandr  =  a  firelTand.] 
Fibrous  brown  coal  or  bituminous  wood  found 
in  the  north  of  Iceland.  It  resembles  the 
black  oak  found  in  bogs,  is  used  for  fuel,  and 
is  also  capable  of  being  manufactured  into 
articles  of  furniture. 

*  sur-ve-ance,  s,  [Fr.]  Surveyance,  super- 
intendence, surveillance. 

"  Your  is  the  charge  of  all  his  surveanc." 

Chaucer:  C.  T.,  12.029. 

sur-v^i'-ll^n5e  (or  11  as  y),  s.     [Fr.,  from 
surveillant,  pr.  par.  of  surveiUer  :^  to  watch 
over :  sur  (Lat.  s?(per)  =  above,  over,  and  veiller ; 
Lat.  vigilo  =  to  watch.]      "^—^rsight,  inspec- 
tion, watch,  superintendence,  supervision. 
"  Well,    my  lord,  you  may  give  orders  for  their 
release;    of  course  a  little  surveillance    will  bo  ad- 
TLsalile." — JUarryat:  Snarleyyow,  voL  iii.,  ch.  xviL 

*  sur-vei'-llant  (or  11  as  y),  s.  &  a.  [Fr., 
pr.  par.  oi  surveUler.]    [Surveillance.] 

A.  As  subst. :  One  who  watches  over 
another ;  a  watch,  a  spy,  a  supervisor. 

B,  As  adj. :  Watching  over  another  or 
others ;  overseeing,  watchful. 

*  sur-vene',  v.t.  [Fr.  survenir;  Lat.  svper- 
venio.]  To  come  as  an  addition  to ;  to  super- 
vene (q.v.). 

"  Hippocrates  mentinnB  a  suppuration  that  survenrs 
Icthartiiee,  which  commonly  terminates  in  a  con- 
sumption."—/^uriwy. 

*  sur'-ve-nue,  s.  [Survene.]  The  act  of 
stepping  or  coming  in  suddenly  or  unex- 
pectedly ;  the  act  of  supervenmg. 

sur-vey',  *  sur-vewe,  v.t.  [Fr.  sur  =  over, 
and  O.  Fr.  veer,  veoir  (Fr,  voir)  =  to  see,  froin 
Lat,  video.] 

1.  To  overlook ;  to  inspect  or  take  a  view 
of,  as  from  a  height. 

"  Thence  eiirnaid 
From  out  a  Inftie  watche  toure  raised  there 
The  country  round  abunt." 

Chapmun :  ffomer  ;  OdyRSi>y  X. 

2.  To  view  with  a  scrutinizing  eye;  to 
examine  closely. 

*  3,  To  see,  to  perceive. 

"  Tho  Norweyan  lord  xurvei/ing  vantage  .  .  . 
Began  a  frenh  aflsaiilt,"     Shakesp.  :  Afachefh.  1. 2. 

i.  To  examine  with  reference  to  condition, 


situation,  value,  or  tlie  like,  carefully  with  a 

view  to  ascertain  tlie  condition,  value,  &c.,  of. 

"The  Durueyoi's  are  diuers,  one  more   principle: 

they  Miraiiy  the  queeiies  Iniiils  within  the  dutciiy,"'— 

Smith :  Commonwealth,  bk,  iii  ,  ch.  vl. 

5.  To  determine  the  boundaries,  form,  ex- 
tent, area,  position,  contour,  &c.,  of,  as  of 
any  portion  of  tlie  earth's  surface,  by  means 
of  linear  and  angular  measurements,  and  the 
application  of  the  principles  of  geometry  and 
trigonometry  ;  to  deterinine  aud  aucurately 
delineate  on  papei"  the  form,  extent,  contDur, 
&u.,  of,  as  of  tracts  of  ground,  line  of  coasts, 
&c.     [SuavEviNO.J 

6.  To  examine  and  ascertain,  as  the 
Imiindaiies  and  royalties  of  a  manor,  the 
tenures  of  the  tenants,  and  the  rent  and  value 
of  the  same. 

*  7.  To  inspect;  to  examine  into,  \ 

"  We  first  survey  the  plot."  ^ 

Shiikesp. :  2  Benry  IV.,  1.  %, 

8ur'-vey,  s.    [Subvev,  ?j.] 

1.  Tlie  act  of  surveying ;  a  general  view ;  a 
sight,  a  prospect :  as,  To  take  a  survey  of  the 
country  about. 

2.  A  paiticular  view  ;  an  examination  or  in- 
spection of  all  the  parts  or  particulars  of  any- 
thing, with  a  view  to  ascertain  the  conditi.')ii, 
quantity,  quality,  value,  &c.  :  as,  To  make  a 
survey  of  roads  or  bridges ;  a  survey  of  stores, 
&c. 

3.  The  operation  of  determining  the  bound- 
aries, form,  extent,  area,  position,  contour, 
&c.,  of  any  portion  of  the  earth's  surface, 
tract  of  country,  coast,  harbour,  &c.,  and  oi 
delinfating  the  same  accurately  on  paper. 
Also  the  measured  plan,  account,  or  descrip- 
tion of  such  an  observation.    [Surveying.] 

4.  A  district  for  the  collection  of  the  cua* 
toms,  under  the  inspection  and  authority  of  a 
particular  officer. 

5.  Inspection,  exa?nination. 


IT  (1)  Geological  Survey:  The  survey  of  a 
country  with  the  view  of  making  geological 
maps,  &c.  That  of  the  United  States  began 
after  the  Civil  War,  there  having  been  only 
partial  and  desultory  proceedings  in  preceding 
years.  Each  state  prosecuted  its  own  survey, 
the  work  done  by  some  of  them  being  of  an 
exhaustive  and  very  satisfactory  chaiacter. 
The  United  States  confined  its  labors  to  a 
survey  of  the  territories,  which  began  in  1867 
under  Dr.  F.  V.  Hayden.  Others  engaged  in 
it  as  leaders  were  Major  Powell,  Lieutenant 
Wheeler  and  Mr.  Clarence  King. 

(2)  Ordnance  Survey :  [Ordnance-surveyJ. 

*  Sur-vey'-al,  s.    [Eng.    survey;   -al]    The 
act  of  surveying  ;  survey,  view,  insjiection. 

"The  declaration  and  suroeyal  of  thnee  respects 
ftccnrding  to  which  Christ  ia  rei>reaeuted  the  Saviour 
ol  men." — Barrow :  Sermons,  vol.  iii.,  aer.  39. 

*  sur-vey'-aji5©,  «.    ISurveance.]    Survey, 
inspection. 

*  sur-vey'-er,  a.    [Surveyor.] 

sur-vey'-ing,  pr.  par.^  a.,&  s.    [Surtet,  v.] 
A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  &  particlp.  adj. :  (See 
thi'  verb). 

C.  As  subst.  :  The  act  or  art  of  determining 
the  boundaries,  form,  area,  position,  contour, 
&c.,  of  any  portion  of  the  earth's  surface, 
tract  of  country,  coast,  &;c.,  by  means  of 
measurements  taken  on  the  spot ;  the  art  of 
determining  the  form,  area,  surface,  contour, 
&c.,  of  any  portion  of  the  eartli's  surface,  aud 
delineating  it  accurately  on  a  map  or  plan. 

T[  1.  Latid  surveying  is  the  art  of  applying 
the  principles  of  geometry  and  tiigonmnL'tiy 
to  the  ineasurenient  of  laud.  The  principal 
operations  are  laying  down  or  driving  base 
lines,  and  triangles  on  either  side  of  the  base. 
In  large  surveys  it  is  desirable  to  lay  down 
thesi;  triangles  by  measuring  each  angle  with 
an  in.sirument  called  the  theodolite  (q.v.),  by 
which  tlie  accuracy  of  the  measurement  of  the 
sides  may  be  checked. 

2.  Geodesic  surveying  comprises  all  the  opera- 
tions of  surveying  carried  on  under  the  sup- 
position that  the  earth  is  spheroidal.  Item- 
braces  marine  surveying  (q.v). 

3.  Marine  or  hydrographical  surveying  asceT' 
tains  the  forms  of  cnast-lines,  harbours,  &c., 
and  of  objects  on  the  shore,  the  entrances  to 
harbours,  channels,  their  depth,  width,  Ac, 
the  position  of  shoals,  the  depth  of  water 
thereon;  aud  it  embraces  all  the  operations 


b^l,  b6^;  p6^t,  jd^l;  oat,  9ell,  choms,  9hin,  Ijen^h;  go,  gem;  tliln,  this;  sin,  o^;  escpect,  Xenophon,  exist,    ph  =  & 
-dan*  -tiaxi  ~  aiig-Ti,   -atien*  -sion  =  shun ;  -(Ion,  -§lon  =  ?;hfin.   -cloiis,  -tioua,  -aloua  —  shiis.   -ble,  -die,  &c.  —  lisl,  d@L 
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necessary  to  a  complete  detcnuiiiation  of  the 
contiiur  of  the  boLtoiu  of  a  liurbour  or  ottier 
sheet  of  water. 

4.  Military  surveying :  [Reconnaissance]. 

5.  Mining  surveying  may  be  either  for  tlie 
purpose  ol'  deterniiuing  the  situation  ;aid  posi- 
tion nf  the  shafts,  galleries,  and  othiT  under- 
ground excavations  of  a  mine  alrcjidy  in 
existence ;  or  it  may  be  for  determining  the 
proper  positions  for  the  shafts,  galleries,  kc, 
of  a  mine  not  yet  opened. 

6.  Plane  surveying :  [Plane-survevino]. 

7.  Railway  surveying  is  a  comprehensive 
term,  embracing  surveys  intended  to  ascer- 
tain the  best  line  of  communication  between 
two  given  points  ;  it  also  includes  all  surveys 
for   the  construction   of  aqueducts  for  the 

I    supply  of  water  to  towns,  &c. 

I  8.  Topographical  sin%'eying  embraces  all  the 
operations  incident  to  finding  the  contour  of 
a  portion  of  the  earth's  surface,  and  the 
various  methods  of  representing  it  upon  a 
plane  surface.     When  only  a  general  topo- 

rphical  map  of  a  country  is  wanted,  it  is, 
general,  sufficient  to  survey  the  country 
with  reference  to  its  fields,  roads,  rivers,  Sac. 
Ijevels  are  run  along  the  principal  lines,  as 
fences,  roads,  &;c.,  and  the  highest  of  the 
most  prominent  points  of  the  country  are 
determined  with  respect  to  some  plane  of 
reference.  Then  the  general  outlines  of  the 
topography  are  sketched  in  by  the  eye  ;  after 
tbe  general  outline  is  finished,  the  principal 
objects  worthy  of  note  are  represented  by  a 
system  or  conventional  signs. 

Biir-vey-or,  •sur-vey'-er,  *  sur-vei- 

or,  s.    (Bug.  survey,  v. ;  -or.] 

*1.  An  overseer,  a  superintendent,  an  in- 
Bpeetor. 

"To  make  the  fox  aurveyor  of  tlie  fold.' 

Shakegp.  :  2  Uenry  VI.,  lii  I. 

2.  One  who  surveys,  examines,  or  inspects 
for  the  imrpose  of  ascei-taining  the  condition, 
quantity,  quality,  or  value  of  :inything  :  as,  a 

in         auTVeyor  of  roails,  a  surveyor  of  shipping,  tkc. 

f  3.  One  who  surveys  or  measures  land  ;  one 

skilled  in  or  prjictisinj^  the  art  of  surveying. 

snrveyor-general*  s. 

1.  The  chief  surveyor  of  lauds:  as,  the  sitr- 
veifor-general  of  the  United  States  or  of  a 
particular  :rtatb. 

*2.  A  jjrincipal  or  chief  surveyor:  as,  the 
surveyor-general  of  the  king's  manors  or  of 
woods  and  parks  in  England. 

SUr-vey'-or-Sllip,  s.  [Eng.  surveyor;  -ship.'\ 
The  otRce  or  position  of  a  surveyor. 

•Bur-vlew'  (lew  as  u),  *sur-vewe,  v.t. 
[Pref.  sur-  (2),  and  Eng.  view  (q.v.).]  To  sur- 
vey, to  overlook. 

"  And  lifted  high  above  this  earthly  masa, 
Which  it  turview'd,  as  hills  do  lower  jjround." 

Spenser :  F.  Q.,  II.  ix.  4S. 

•  Bur'-view  (iew  as  u),  s.  [Surview,  v.]  A 
survey,  an  inspection,  an  examination. 

"  After  eome  turvieto  of  the  state  of  the  body,  he  Is 
able  to  inform  them."— Sanderson :  Sermcms,  p,  197. 

SOr-Tise',  V.t.  [Fr,  sur  =  over,  above,  and  viser 
=  to  look.]    To  look  over  ;  to  supervise. 

"It  is  the  most  vile,  foolish,  absurd,  palpable,  and 
ridlualoua  escutcheou  thac ever  this  eye  turvis'd,"—Ben 
Jotuon  :  Every  Man  Out  of  Hit  Humour,  iiL  L 

mr-viV-al,  •sur-viv'-all,  s.  [Eng.  aur- 
viv(e);  -ai.] 

L  Ord.  Lang. :  The  act  of  surviving  or  out- 
living another  or  others  ;  a  living  longer  than 
others. 

2.  Antkrop. :  A  term  introduced  by  Tylor 
to  denote  any  process,  custom,  opinion,  <fec., 
which  has  been  carried  on  by  force  of  habit 
into  a  new  state  of  society  difierent  from  that 
in  which  it  had  its  original  home,  thus  re- 
maining as  a  proof  and  an  example  of  an  older 
condition  of  culture  out  of  which  a  newer 
lias  been  evolved. 

"  Amon^  evidence  aiding  ua  to  trace  the  oourae  which 
the  civilization  of  the  world  has  actually  follow^l, 
fs  that  great  cinas  of  facts  to  denote  which  I  have 
found  it  convenient  to  introduce  the  term  '  turvivalt,' 
...  I  know  an  old  Somersetiihire  woman  whose  hand- 
loom  dates  from  the  time  l>eforetljG  intrniJuctiou  of 
the  '  flyhig-shuttle,"  which  uev-fangled  appliance  she 
baa  never  even  learnt  to  uhc,  and  1  have  se-'u  )ier 
throw  her  shuttle  from  hand  to  himd  in  truf  cl  wsic 
fashion  ;  tliis  old  woman  is  not  a  century  1>elii]id  her 
times,  but  she  is  a  case  of  fnirtiival.  Such  examples 
crften  lead  us  back  to  the  habits  of  hundreds  and  even 
thousands  of  years  ago.  The  ordejil  of  the  key  and 
Btble.  still  in  use,  is  a  tuTMvai  ;  the  Midsummer  bon- 
fire is  a  turvival;  the  Breton  peasant's  All  Suula 
su|iper  for  the  spirits]  of  the  dead  is  a  surviJial." — 
TifUn- :  PHm.  Cult.  (ed.  1873),  L  16. 


^  Survival  of  the  Fittest  ; 

Biol.:  A  phrase  introduced  by  Herbert 
SpeuL'er  to  signify  what  Darwin  called  Natuiul 
Selection. 

"  The  preservatiou  during  the  battle  for  life  of  varie- 
ties which  i^ossess  any  advantage  in  structure,  cou- 
Btitiitlon,  or  instinct.  1  have  called  Natural  Selection : 
and  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer  liu.il  well  ex|tves3fd  the  same 
Idea  by  the  !^uroioal  of  the  fittent."— Darwin :  Varia- 
tion ofjnnnals  &  Plants,  1.0. 

•  sur-viv'-an9e,  *  sur-viv'-gji-^y,  s.  [Eng. 

surviv{e);  -ance,  -ancy,]      Survival,   survivor- 
ship. 

"  It  menttoneth  the  surtdeance  but  of  one  of  them.' 
—Back :  Hist.  Jiichard  III. 

Sur-vive',  v.t  &ii.  [Fr.  sunrivre,  from  Lat. 
stipervivo,  froinsuper  =  above,  beyond,  andvivo 
=  to  live.] 

A.  Transitive : 

1.  To  live  longer  than  ;  to  outlive ;  to  live 
beyond  the  life  of. 

"  Chriat's  soul  survived  the  death  of  hie  body ;  there- 
fore shall  the  soul  of  every  hellbver  survive  the  body's 
death." — Bishop  Horsley :  Sermons,  vol.  i.,  Bf>r.  20. 

2.  To  outlive ;  to  last  longer  than ;  co  live 
after. 

"  His  art  tureived  the  watere." 

Cowper :  Task,  v.  220, 

B.  Intrans. :  To  remain  alive;  to  live  after 
the  death  of  another  or  others,  or  after  some 
event  has  happened. 

"  Look  if  your  hapless  father  yot  tundtte." 

Dryden  :  VirffU;  j^ieid  11.  812. 

*  sur-viv'-en-^J^,  ».  [Eng.  surviv^e);  -eney.} 
Survival. 

siir-viv'-er,  a.  [Eng.  eurvii^e);  -er.]  One 
who  survives  or  outlives ;  a  survivor. 

SUr-T^v'-ing,  pr.  paT.&a.    [Survive.] 

A,  As  pr.  par. :  (See  the  verb). 

B.  As  adj. :  Remaining  alive  ;  yet  living  or 

existing. 

sur-viv'-or,  *.    [Eng.  surviv(fi) ;  -or.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang.  :  One  who  lives  after  the  death 
of  another  or  others,  or  after  some  event  or 
time. 

"  Men,  dogs,  and  horses,  all  are  dead  ; 
He  is  the  sole  turvivor." 

Wordsworth :  Simon  Lea. 

2.  Law:  Tlie  longer  liver  of  two  joint  ten- 
ants, or  of  any  two  persons  who  have  a  joint 
interest  in  anything. 

siir-viv'-or-sliip,  s.    [Eng.  survivor ; -ship.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang, :  The  state  of  surviving  or 
outliving  another  or  others,  or  of  living  after 
some  event  has  taken  place. 

"  But  as  to  any  interesting  speculations  concerning 
its  state  of  survivorship,  'tis  plain  they  had  none." — 
Warburton :  Divine  Legation,  hk.  v.,  S  fi. 

2.  Law :  The  right  of  a  joint  tenant  or  other 
person  who  has  a  joint  interest  in  an  estate  to 
take  the  whole  estate  upon  the  death  of  the 
other. 

"  From  the  same  principle  also  arises  the  remaining 

grand  incident  of  foint-estates;  viz.,  the  doctrine  of 

eurvivonhip  :  by  which  two  or  more  persons  are  seised 

of  a  juint  estate,  of  inheritance,  for  their  own  lives,  or 

•pur  auter  vie,  or  are  jointly  possessed  of  any  chattel 

interest,  the  entire  tenancy  upon  the  decease  of  any  of 

them  remains  to  the  eurvivors,  and  at  length  to  the 

last  survivor;  and  he  shall  be  entitled  to  the  whole 

estate,  whatever  it  be,  whether  au  inheritance  or  a 

common  freehold  only,  or  even  a  less  estate." — Black' 

stone:  Comment,  bk.  ii.,  ch.  12. 

^  Chance  of  survivorship :  The  chance  that 

a  person  of  one  age  has  of  surviving  another 

of  a  diiferent  age.    Thus,  according  to  the 

Carlisle  Tables  of  Mortality,  the  chances  of 

survivorship  for  two  persons  aged  twenty-five 

and  sixty-five  respectively  are  eighty-nine  and 

eleven,  in  other  words,  the  chances  are  eight 

to  one  that  the  younger  will  survive  the  older. 

siis,  s.  [Lat. ;  Gr.  5s  {hus);  O,  H.  Ger.  sH  =  a 
pig,  a  swine.] 

1.  ZooL :  The  typical  genns  of  the  family 
SuidBE,  or  the  sub-family  Suinse  (q.v.),  with 
fourteen  species  ranging  over  the  Paliearctic 
and  Oriental  regions,  and  into  the  first  Aus- 
tralian sub-region  as  far  as  New  Guinea; 
absent  from  the  Ethiopian  region,  or  barely 
entering  it  on  the  north-east.  Tlie  lower  in- 
cisors are  inclined  forward,  canines  of  the 
males  tusk-like ;  the  molars  have  broad 
ciowns,  with  two  transverse  ridges  (three  or 
more  in  the  last  molar)  divided  into  rounded 
tubercles.  There  are  four  toes  to  all  the  feet ; 
the  thii-d  and  fourth  digits  form  a  functional 
pair,  while  the  second  and  fifth  are  rudi- 
mentary, and  do  not  touch  the  ground. 

2.  Palceont. :  The  genus  appears  to  have 
commenced  in   the  Miocene    Tertiary.     Sus 


scrofa  (the  Wild  Boar)  is  first  found  tn  tiu 
Post- Pliocene. 

su-^an'-nite,  s.  [After  the  Susanna  mhM^ 
Leadhills,  Scotland,  where  first  found ;  suit 
-ite{Mln.);  Ger.  suzannlt] 

Min. :  A  rhombohedral  salt  of  lead  ocotn- 
ring  only  in  small  crystals,  and  very  rarolj; 
Hardness,  2'5 ;  sp.  gr.  6'5  to  6"55  ;  lustit^ 
resinous  to  adamantine ;  colour,  white,  gi*eeB, 
yellow.  Compos.:  sulphate  of  lead,  27*6; 
carbonate  of  lead,  72'5  =  100,  which  yields 
the  formula,  PbOSOs  -f  SPbOCOg. 

stis-9ep-ti-bir-i-t^,  a.  [Eng,  susceptibh; 
■ity.l 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  susceptible; 
capability  of  receiving  impressions  or  changs; 
or  of  being  influenced  or  affected  ;  sensitiw- 
ness. 

"Famished  with  a  natural  suaoeptibtiUs,  nnd  fna 

from  any  acquired  impediineut.  the  mind  is  tben  [ia 
youth]  in  the  must  favuurahle  state  tor  the  aduiiBelon 
of  Instriictlou,  and  for  learning  how  to  live."<— A'nw  * 
assays,  No.  2. 

2.  Capacity  for  feeling  or  emotional  excite- 
ment ;  sensibility. 

S^-^ep'-ti-ble,  tt.  [Ft.,  from  Lat.  suseep- 
tihilis  =  ready  to  undertake,  from  suscepttttf 
pa.  par.  of  suscipio  =  to  undertake :  fiu  (to 
sub)  =  under,  and  capio  —  to  take.] 

1.  Capable  of  admitting  anything  addi- 
tional, or  any  change,  affection,  or  innuenoa; 
readily  acted  upon  by  any  affection  or  uh 
ftuence. 

"  I'bese  are  the  semlnnriea  in  which  the  clergy,  wh* 
are  to  go  out  and  instruct  mankind,  are  formed,  ki 
the  nuce;Dl/6/e  periods  of  their  lives.  "—A'noar.'  iAowml 
Educatian,  §  46. 

2.  Capable  of  emotional  impression ;  readUj 
impressed ;  impressible,  sensitive. 

suB-9ep'-ti-1)le-ness,  s.  [Eng.  susceptOA; 
•ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  susec^ 
tible ;  susceptibility. 

Sii8-9ep'-ti-'bl^,   adv.      [Eng.  susceptib^); 

-ly.]    In  a  susceptible  manner. 

*  SUS-9ep'-tion,  $.  [Lat.  susceptio,  from  m»- 
ceptus,  pa.  par.  of  suscipio  =  to  undertake,] 
[Susceptible.  ]    The  act  of  taking. 


8US-9ep'-tive,  u.  [Lat.  susceptivus,  from  .««*- 
ceptus,  pa.  par.  of  s^iscipio.]  Capable  of  ad- 
mitting ;  susceptible. 

"Since  our  nature  is  so  tusceptiva of  erroura  on  all 
Bides,  it  is  fit  we  sbould  have  notices  given  us  haw 
far  other  persons  may  become  the  causes  of  false  judg< 
nients," — Watta:  Logic/c 

sus-9ep'-tive-ness,  s.  [Eng.  stisceptive; 
-ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  suscep- 
tive ;  suscejjtibility. 

*SUS-9ep-tiv'-i-tJr,  5.  [Eng.  susceptiv(e); 
•ity.]    Capable  of  admitting;  susceptibility. 

"  Nor  can  we  have  any  idea  of  matter,  which  doe? 
not  imply  a  natural  discerpihility  and  suscttplioit// m 
various  shapes  and  moditicitious." — Wollaston:  Iteii' 
gion  (y  Nature,  §  5, 

*  SUS-9ep'-t6r,  s.  [tat.]  One  who  under- 
takes ;  a  godfather. 

"  In  our  church  those  who  are  not  secnlar  persons 
are  not  forbid  to  be  godfathers,  nor  ate  any  tuscevlors 
supposed  to  contract  any  affinity,  as  that  such  aa 
undertaking  ehould  hinder  mai'riiige  betweenc  Uie 
sponsors  and  the  persons  baptized,  it  otherwise  it  be 
lawful."— PuHer.-  Jloderation  of  the  Church  (/  J»iff- 
land,  p.  £8L 

*  sus-9ip'-i-en-9^,  s.  [Eng.  smcipitralit) ; 
-cy.]  Reception,  admission ;  the  state  or  o«m- 
dition  of  being  received  or  admitted. 

•Biis-9ip'-i-ent,  a.  &  «.  [Lat.  stwcijoMn*, 
pr.  par.  of  siiscipio  =  to  undertake.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Receiving,  admitting. 
"[Oodjlikewiae  effecting  miracles  superteur,  or  e«ii- 

trary  to  the  law  and  course  of  uature,  wlthoKt  any 
preparatory  dispositiouo  induced  into  the  sus4sijrient 
matter." — Burrou:  Set^nons,  roh  ii..  eer.  It. 

B.  As  subst. :  One  who  takes,  receivee,  m 
admits. 

"  For  the  saenments  and  oeremoniee  of  the  gmpdl 
operate  not  without  the  concurrent  action  and  mimtl 
iuflueuce  of  the  eusciptent."— Taylor :  Noli/  Opirvf, 
ch.  v.,  §  B. 

*  8ti»-9i-ta-bil'-i-t^,  «.  [Eng.  susciKate): 
-ability.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  ea^y 
roused,  raised,  or  excited  ;  excitability. 

*  &US'-9i-tate,  v.t.  [Lat.  suscitatus,  pu.  par. 
of  sitscito ;  8US  (for  sirf>)  =  undei'»  and  eito  ^ 


flite,  f£it,  f^e,  amidst,  what.  fSll,  father ;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  thSre ;  pine,  pit,  aire,  sir,  zaarine ;  go*  pSt, 
or.  w^ore,  wolf,  w6rU»  who,  son ;  mute.  ciib.  cure,  unite,  eur,  rule,  full ;  try,  Syrian.    £3,  oe  =  e ;  ey  =  a ;  qu  =  kw- 
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to  incite,  to  rouse.]    To  rouse,  to  excite  ;  to 
call  into  life  and  action. 

"  He  shall  suscUatt  or  rayse  the  coiirage  of  &11  men 

Imcliued  to  vertue."--i8tr  T,  Elyot :  Qoventour,  bk.  ill., 

oh.  XXV. 

*  sus-^i-ta'-tion,  s.  [Lat.  susdtaiio,  from 
svscitatus,  pa.  par.  of  sitscito.]  [Suscitate.] 
The  act  of  raising,  rousing,  or  exciting. 

"The  temple  Ib  supposed  to  be  dlaaolved;  and, 
being  80,  to  be  raised  again  :  therefore  the  tuscitation 
luust  aiiawer  to  the  dissulutiou." — Pearson:  On  tfte 
Creed,  art.  5. 

s&s'-IDe,  sdus'-lik,  9.    [Russ.] 

ZooL  :  Spermophilus  citillus,  the  Sisel  (q-v.). 

stis-pect',  v.t.  &  i.    [Suspect,  a.] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  look  up  to ;  to  respect. 

"  If  Ood  do  intimate  to  the  spirit  of  any  viae 
Inferiors  that  they  ought  to  reprove,  then  let  him 
tiupect  these  our  peraons,  and  beware  that  they  make 
no  open  coutestation.  but  be  content  with  privacy."— 
Hogert :  Naaman  the  Syrian,  p.  330. 

2.  To  imagine  to  exist ;  to  have  a  vague  or 
slight  opinion  or  idea  of  the  existence  of, 
often  on  little  or  very  slight  evidence. 

"  The  bidden  harme  that  we  nupected  least' 
Yncertaine  Auctora  ;  Trovitled  CommonwealiK,  Ac 

3.  To  imagine  to  be  guilty,  but  upon  slight 
frvidence,  or  without  absolute  proof. 

4.  To  mistrust,  to  distrust,  to  doubtw 

"  To  be  abhorred  or  even  gusp^cttd  and  distrusted  by 
tbose  among  whom  we  live. '—Seciter;  Sermoni,  voLli., 
•er.  18. 

■&.  To  hold  to  be  uncertain  ;  to  donbt. 

**  Their  practice  close,  their  faith  $u»pected  not ; 
Their  states  far  off,  and  they  of  wary  wit." 

Daniel :  CivU  Wart,  It. 

*  B.  Intrans. :  To  imagine  guilt,  danger,  or 
Hie  like ;  to  be  suspicious. 

"  It  shaU  tuapect  where  is  no  cause  of  fear." 

Shaie^. :  Veniu  A  Adonia,  I.ISS. 

Bns'-pect,  a.  &  8.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  sitspectus, 
pa.  par.  of  suspicio  =  to  look  under,  to  admire, 
to  suspect :  sus  (for  su&)  =  under,  and  ^^edo 
=  to  look.) 

*  A*  As  adjective : 

1.  Suspected,  under  suspicion. 

"  The  creative  genus  of  statesmen  who  fall  com- 
pletely, the  ability  of  generals  who  are  beaten,  and 
the  poetic  charm  of  writers  whom  nobody  reads  are 
mspect  to  us." — SL  Jamss't  Oazette,  Feb.  16, 1887. 

2.  Doubtful,  uncei-tain. 

B.  As  s^ibstantive : 

*  1,  Suspicion.  (Drayton:  Poly •0tbion,B.2i.) 
'*  2.  Something      suspicious ;       something 

causing  or  raising  suspicion. 

3.  A  person  suspected ;  a  pei-son  under 
suspicion  of  a  crime,  offeuce,  &c. 

"  A  day  or  so  afterwards  two  or  three  ruapects  were 
arrested  und  clapped  into  prison."— Globe,  Jan.  6,  1886. 

•siis-pec'-ta.,  s.  pi.  [Neut.  pi.  of  Lat,  suspec- 
ts, pa.  par.  of  siispido  =  to  mistrust.] 

Zool. :  A  sub-section  of  Colubrine  snakes, 
having  the  fangs  situated  at  the  back  of  the 
jaw  behind  the  common  teeth.  Head  usu- 
ally covered  with  shield-like  plates.  Some  are 
known  to  be  haiinless,  others  are  reputed 
poisonous,  though  it  is  doubtful  if  they  really 
are  so.  Families  Homalopsidse,  Dipsadidae, 
and  Dendropliidse. 

*  stls-pecf -a-ble,     *sus-pect'-i-l>le,  a. 

(Eng.  suspect ;  -able.]    Liable  to  be  suspected. 

siis-pecf -ant,  spect'-ant,  a.   [Suspect,  a.] 
Her. :  Looking  upwards,  the  nose  bendways. 

S&S-pect'-ed,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [Suspect,  r.] 
snspected-moth,  s. 

Sntom. :  A  British  night-moth,  Orthosia 
mufptda. 

*  Btts-peof-ed-l^v  o^v.  [Eng.  suspected ; 
-ly.]  In  a  suspected  or  suspicious  manner  ;  so 
a>  to  raise  suspicion. 

**  [They]  have  either  ondiBcemibly  as  some  or  sus- 
pawUdly  as  others,  or  declaredly  aa  many,  used  such 
addittamenta  to  their  faces,  as  tliey  thought  most  ad- 
Taiieed  the  beauty  or  comeliDess  of  their  looks." — 
BUhop  Taylor  :  Artificial  Bandeomenest,  p.  90. 

* Siis-peCt'-ed-neSS,  «.  [Eng.  suspected; 
-fl«ss.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  suspected 
or  suspicious. 

**  Some  of  Hippocrates'  aphorisms  traosplautod  into 
•nr  nations  by  losing  their  lustre,  contract  a  sutpected- 
nett.''~Ilobimon  :  Eudoxa,  p.  96. 

S&S-pecf-cr,  s.  [Eng.  suspect,  v. ;  •er.']  One 
vho  suspects. 

"  A  base  siupefter  of  a  virgin's  honour," 

Beaum.  A  FUt. :  Bumorout  Lieutenant,  \v.  8. 


* SUS-pect'-ful,  a.     [Eng.  suspect;  -ful{l).] 

1.  Apt  to  suspect  or  mistrust ;  suspicious. 

2.  Exciting  suspicion  ;  suspicious, 

"  Such  a  diflBdent  and  suspectful  prohibition."  — 
MUton  :  Of  Unlicensed  FriiiUng. 

*  siis-pec'-tion,  ^sus-pec-ci-on,3.  [Lat. 

suspecHo,  ]    Suspicion. 

"  Now  it  is  time  shortly  that  I 
Tell  you  something  of  Jeloasie, 
That  was  In  great  tuspection." 

Romaunt  of  the  Rose. 

*  siis-pec'-tious-ness,  a,  [Suspect.]  Sus- 
picion, suspiciousness. 

*'  Se  you  any  suspectioii»nes»  in  this  mater  ?  I  praye 
you  showe  me  or  I  sende  the  money."  —  Bentert : 
^oitsart ;  Cronycle,  vol,  ii.,  ch.  olxvii. 

* siis-peot'-less,  a.     [Eng.  suspect;  -less.} 

1.  Not  suspecting ;  having  no  suspicion ; 
unsuspicious. 

2.  Not  suspected  ;  unsuspected. 

"  SmpectUas  have  I  travell'd  all  the  town  through." 
Beaum.  A  Flet. :  Itlv.nd  Princeu,  ii.  1. 

Slis-pend',  v.t.  &  i.     [Fr.  suspendre,  fi-om  Lat. 
suspendo,  from  sus   (for   sub)  =  under,  and 
pendo  =  to  hang  ;  Sp.  &  Port.  suspeTider;  Ital. 
suspe^idere.] 
A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  cause  to  hang  or  depend  from  any- 
thing ;  to  hang. 

"  On  the  willow  that  haiT>  is  tuspendad." 

Byron  :  By  the  Rivert  qf  Babylon. 

•  2.  To  make  to  depend. 

"  God  hath  in  the  scripture  suspended  the  promise 
of  eternal  life  upon  this  condition,  tha^  without 
obedience  and  holiness  of  life,  no  man  sball  ever  see 
the  Lord." — TiUotton. 

3.  To  cause  to  cease  for  a  time ;  to  inter- 
rupt, to  stay,  to  delay,  to  stop,  to  rest. 

"  And  oiitutpend  the  dashing  oar, 
To  bid  his  gentle  spirit  rest  t  " 

Collin*  :  Death  of  iir.  T^otnson. 

4.  To  hold  in  an  undecided  or  undetermined 
state. 

5.  To  debar,  usually  for  a  time,  from  any 
privilege,  the  execution  of  any  office,  the  en- 
joyment of  an  income,  or  the  like. 

"  Persons  excommunicate,  suspended,  or  inter- 
dicted."—Jumee;  Records,  voL  i.,  bk.  it,  No.  22. 

6.  To  cause  to  cease  from  operation  or  effect 
for  a  time  :  as.  To  suspend  the  Habeas  Corpus 
Act. 

*  7  To  expend. 

**  Some  other  shaU  repay  what  I  suspend  in  thee." 
Chapman  :  Bomer  ;  Jliad  xi 

•  B.  Intrans. :  To  cease  from  operation  ;  to 
desist  from  active  employment ;  specifically, 
to  stop  payments,  or  to  be  unable  to  meet 
one's  engagemepts. 

^  To  suspend  payment :  To  declare  one's 
self  unable  to  meet  one's  engagements ;  to 
stop  payments. 

"  Tlie   old-established  baoking-flrm  of  has 

suspended  payment." — Daily  Telegraph,  Jan.  16, 1886. 

siis-peiid'-ed,  pa.  par.  &  a.    [Suspend.] 
suspended-cadence,  s. 

Mv£ic :  An  interrupted  cadence, 
suspended-note, ».  [Suspension,  II.  2.] 
suspended-ovule,  s. 

Bot. :  An  ovule  hanging  by  the  placenta 
from  a  little  below  the  summit  of  the  ovary. 

siis-pend'-er,  a.    [Eng.  su^end;  -er.] 

1.  One  who  suspends. 

2.  One  of  the  two  braces  or  straps  worn  to 
hold  up  the  trousers ;  a  brace.  (Usually  in 
plural.) 

*  3.  One  who  remains  in  a  stat«  of  suspense ; 
one  who  is  undecided  or  undetermined  in 
opinion  ;  a  waverer,  a  hesitater. 

"  I  may  adde  thereunto,- Or  the  cantelousnea  of 
suspenders  and  not  forward  coiicluders  in  these 
times."- J/ounfairu.'  Appeaie  to  Ccetar,  pt.  ii.,  ch.  v. 

stis-pend'-ing,  jw.  par.  or  a.    [Suspend.] 
suspending -power,  s.     [Dispensinq- 

POWER.] 

*SUS-pen-sa'-tion,  a  [Suspense.]  A  tem- 
porary cessation. 

siis-pense',  *  sns-pens,  a.  &  s.  [Fr,  sus- 
pens  =  doubtful,  uncertain,  from  lit.  sus- 
peiisus,  pa.  par.  of  suspetido  =  to  suspend 
(q.v.).] 

*A,  As  adjective: 

1.  Held  or  lifted  up ;  suspended. 

"  The  great  light  of  day  yet  wants  to  mn 
31  uch  of  his  race,  though  steep,  suspense  in  heaVn 
Held  by  thy  voice."  Millon  :  P.  L.,  vii.  98. 


2.  Held  in  doubt  or  expectation. 

3.  Characterized  by  or  proceeding  from  sua. 
pense  or  doubt 

"  ThiH  said,  ho  sat,  and  expectation  held 
Hiu  looln  suspense."  MUton  :  P.  L.,  u,  lit. 

B.  As  substantive : 

X.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  The  state  of  having  the  mind  or  thoughts 
suspended  ;  a  state  of  uncei'tainty,  doubt,  or 
anxiety,  with  more  or  less  apprehension  ;  iik> 
decision. 

"Stispense  in  news  is  torture.' 

Milton  :  Samson  Agonistes,  I,B7T. 

*  2.  Cessation  for  a  time ;  stop. 

*  3.  Suspension  ;  holding  over. 
"Suspense  of  Judgment  and  exercise  of  ohnrltle."— 

Booker:  Eccles.  Politie,  bk.  iv.,  §  11. 

IL  taw :  Suspension ;  a  temporary  cessa- 
tion of  a  man's  right,  as  when  the  rent  or 
other  profits  of  land  cease  by  unity  of  pos- 
session of  land  and  rent. 

suspense-account,  s.  A  private  ac- 
count kept  by  a  merchant  or  banker  of  sundry 
items  which  at  the  moment  cannot  be  entered 
to  the  proper  creditor  or  debtor. 

t  sus-pen'-si,  a.  pi.  [Masc.  pi.  of  Lat.  «U9- 
pensvs,  pa.  par.  of  su^endo  =  to  suspend,  to 
hang  up.] 

Entom. :  Chrysalids  attached  by  the  tail 
only,  and  hanging  with  the  head  downwards. 
Tiiis  peculiarity  is  found  lu  the  Nympbalida 
(q.v.).    (Newman.) 

•  siis-pens-i-bil'-it-tj^,  «.  [Eng.  suspensCbU; 
-ity.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  suspensible; 
capacity  of  being  suspended  or  sustalnea 
from  sinking. 

sus-pens'-i-ble,  o.  [Eng.  suspens(e);  -able,} 
Capable  of  being  suspended  or  held  from 
sinking. 

siis-pen'-slon,  &     [Fr.,  from  Lat.  8uspe>ik- 
sionem,  accus.  of  suspensio  =  a  hanging  at 
suspending,  from  suspensus,  pa.  par.  of  m*- 
pendo  =  to  suspend  (q.v.).] 
I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  The  act  of  suspending,  hanging  up,  or 
causing  to  hang  or  depend  from  something. 

2.  The  state  of  being  suspended  or  of  hang- 
ing from  something. 

3.  The  act  of  holding  over,  delaying,  inter- 
rupting, ceasing,  or  stopping  for  a  time :  as, 

(1)  The  temporary  ceasing  or  interruption 
of  labour,  toil,  exertion,  study,  pain,  or  the 
like. 

"During  this  suspeTislon  of  any  desire.** — toeko: 
Buman  understanding,  bk.  ii.,  ch.  xxi. 

(2)  The  postponing  of  judgment,  decision, 
determination,  or  the  like. 

(3)  The  ceasing  to  make  payment:  as,  the 
suspension  of  a  bank. 

(4)  The  holding  over  or  staying  temporarily 
of  punishment  or  sentence. 

(5)  The  suspending  or  debarring  temporarily 
from  any  pnvilege,  the  execution  of  an  office, 
the  enjoyment  of  an  income,  or  the  like. 

"  The  day  of  suspension  came ;  the  day  of  deprive 
tion  came;  and  stiU  he  wus  firm."— ifacau^a^;  Bttt, 
Eng.,  ch.  xvii. 

(6)  The  causing  temporarily  to  cease  from 
effect  or  operation  :  as,  the  suspension  of  thfl 
Habeas  Corpus  Act, 

4.  The  state  of  solid  bodies,  the  particles  of 
which  ai'e  held  undissolved  in  a  fluid,  andmay 
be  sepai-ated  from  it  again  by  filtration. 

IL  Technically: 
1.  Lava: 

<X)  Canon  Law:  A  censure  inflicted  oh  a 
clerk  in  orders,  for  remedial  purposes,  the 
effect  of  which  is  to  take  away  from  him,  far 
a  fixed  time,  or  until  he  repents  and  makes 
satisfaction,  the  exercise  of  his  sacred  func- 
tions in  his  office  or  benefice.  Suspension  is  of 
three  kinds  :  (1)  a6  ordine,  where  a  clerk  can- 
not exercise  his  functions ;  (2)  ab  officio,  where 
he  is  forbidden, to  exercise  them  in  his  charge 
or  cure ;  and  (3)  a  beneficio,  where  he  is  de- 
prived of  the  revenues  of  his  benefice,  and  of 
any  control  over  it.  Suspension  is  removed 
by  absolution,  revocation  of  the  censure  by 
the  person  inflicting  it,  expiry  of  time,  or  by 
dispensation. 

"  Suspension  is  the  sentence  which  even  the  blshop'B 
chancellor  can  pronounce  uiran  a  clerk  who  haa  nm- 
oonducted  himself.  It  is  a  temporary  pnuishment  of 
the  same  nature  m  deprivation,  and  subject  to  criti- 
cism and  review  by  tlie  civil  com-ta."~JiIacmillan'§ 
Magazine,  Nov.  1869,  p.  80. 


ti&Li,  bo^;  poilt,  jowl;  cat,  ^ell,  chorus,  9liin,  bengh;  go,  gem;  t.Titn,  this;  sin,  a§;  expect,  Xenophon,  e^ist.   -ing. 
-olan,  -tiau  =  shan.   -tion,  -sion  =  shiin ;  -tion,  -§ion  =  zhun.   -cious,  -tious,  -sious  =  shus.   -hie,  -die,  &c  =  bgl,  deL 
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suspensive— suspire 


(2)  Eng.  Law:  The  temporary  stop  of  a 
mail's  riglit,  as  when  a  seigiiory,  rent,  or  other 
protit  out  of  land  lies  dormant  for  a  time,  by 
reason  of  the  unity  of  possession  of  tlie 
seignory,  rent,  &c.,  and  of  the  land  out  of 
which  they  issue. 

(3)  Scots  Law :  A  process  in  the  supreme 
civil  or  criminal  oourt,  by  wliich  execution  or 
diligence  on  a  sentence  or  deciec  is  stayed 
until  the  judgment  of  the  supreme  court  is 
obtained  on  a  point  in  dispute. 

2.  Music  :  Tlie  liohling  or  prolongation  of  a 
note  in  any  chord  into  tlie  chord  which  fol- 
lows, thereby  often  producing  a  discoi'd.  The 
first  appearance  of  the  note  to  be  suspended 
fa  called  its  preparation  ;  its  presence  as  a 
discord,  its  percussion  ;  its  removal  to  a  note 
of  concord  or  rest  in  key,  or  some  legitimate 
Bound  of  a  sequence,  its  resolution.  Suspen- 
sions are  named  after  the  interval  of  the  note 
forming  the  discord.  Two  suspended  notes 
fonn  a  douMe  suspension,  three  a  triple  sus- 
pension, and  so  on.  ITie  intervals  most  com- 
monly suspended  are  the  fourth,  sixth,  seventh, 
and  ninth.  The  percussion  of  a  discord  of  sus- 
pension is  generally  on  the  strong  accent  of  a 

3.  Public  schools:  A  name  given  at  various 
schools  to  a  form  midway  between  the  Lower 
And  Upper  divisions. 

4.  Hhet. :  A  keeping  of  the  hearer  in  doubt 
And  in  attentive  expectation  of  what  is  to 
follow,  or  what  is  to  be  the  inference  or  con- 
clusion from  tlie  arguments  or  observations. 

TT  (1)  PUas  in  suspension: 

Law:  Those  pleas  which  show  some  matter 
tf  temporary  incapacity  to  proceed  with  the 
action  or  suit. 

(2)  Poitits  of  suspension : 

Mech. :  The  points,  as  in  the  axis  of  a  beam 
«■  balance,  at  which  tlie  weights  act,  or  from 
vhich  they  are  suspended. 

(Z)  Suspension  of  arms :  A  short  truce  or 
cessation  of  operations  agreed  on  by  the  com- 
manders of  the  opposing  forces,  as  for  the 
burying  of  the  dead,  making  proposals  for 
■urrender,  peace,  &c. 

STiBpensiozL-bridge.  s.  A  bridge  ans- 
ftained  by  flexible  supports  secured  at  each 
axtiemity.  The  points  of  support  are  the 
tops  of  strong  pillars  or  small  towers,  erected 


HENAI  SUSPENSION-BRIDGE 
{In  haJf  elevation). 
%,  One  of  the  piers,  having  miiaHive  irou  ttnddle  on  top, 
Kated  ou  rollei's  for  free  iiiotiou.  b.  c.  Extreme 
fltoDeffork  and  nrchea  on  the  Aiigleuea  coast,  d. 
Backstays,  which  are  aUowed  room  for  exjuiiisiuii 
Aud  coiitrnotioii ;  these  inoveiueiita  beiiit;  agisted  by 
roUers  at  angles,  the  Uickstnys  themselves  l>eiiig 
Carried  ttiiough  tunnels  iu  subteiTmiemi  wedee- 
fltiai>ed  mitsses  of  masonry,  mid  tlniily  bolted  in  the 
rock.  ^  Roadway,  stitl'ened  to  prevent  oscillation, 
of  which  there  are  two  kinds  iu  suspension -bridges — 
horizoiitHl  and  vertical ;  thus,  a  heavy  loiid  at  e  will 
cause  a  iJeiiression  and  pull  down  the  curved  chain 
above  it,  at  the  same  time  the  centre  of  the  roadway 
will  rise.  /.  /.  Vertical  rods,  an  inch  square,  supiwrt- 
in^  the  aleepera  in  the  flooring  of  ttie  rotulway. 

tor  the  pnriiose  at  each  extremity  of  the 
bridge.  Over  these  pillars  the  chains  pass, 
and  are  attached  beyond  them  to  rocks  or 
mas-iiive  frames  of  iron  firmly  secured  under- 
ground. 'J'hese  masses  of  masonrv  are  named 
abutments.  The  flooring  is  connected  with  the 
chains  by  means  of  strong,  upright  iron  rods. 
There  are  many  notable  examples  in  the 
United  States  of  the  wire  suspension  bridge, 
the  longest  bein^  that  between  Brooklyn  and 
New  York,  which  has  a  span  of  1595  feet. 
The  approaches  make  its  tutid  length  5989 
feet.  Other  well-known  instances  are  the 
Buspension  bridge  over  the  gorse  at  Niagara, 
1268  feet  span,  lind  that  between  Cincinnati 
•nd  Covington,  over  the  Ohio,  1057  feet. 

Buspension-drill,  s. 

Metal- tcork. :  A  verliral  drilling-machine, 
nsed  in  locomotive  and  boiler  work,  &;c.  It 
has  a  frame  which  may  be  bolted  to  the  ceil- 
ing. 


suspension-railway,  s.  A  railway  in 
which  the  carriage  is  suspended  from  an 
elevated  track,  one  carriage  on  each  side  of  a 


SOSPENSION-BAILWAY. 

single  track,  so  as  to  balance,  or  suspended 
between  two  tracks.  The  illustration  shows 
an  elevated  single-track  railway  in  Algeria, 
where  sixty  miles  of  suspension  railway  are 
at  work,  employed  chiefly  in  carrying  esparto. 

suspension-scale,  5.  A  scale  swung  by 
pendent  rods  from  levers  above,  in  contra- 
distinction to  the  usual  platform -scales,  whose 
levers  are  beneath. 

sus-pen'-sive»  a.    [Eng.  sus-peiis^e) ;  •ive.'\ 
*  1,  Tending  to  suspend  or  keep  in  sus- 
pense ;  uncertain,  doubtful. 

"  The  truth  of  her  condition  hardly  knows. 
But  iu  nupensiva  thought  awhile  duth  liover." 

Beauinont :  Psyche. 

2.  Having  the  power  or  effect  of  suspending 
or  causing  something  temporarily  to  cease 
from  eflect  or  operation. 

"  We  are  not  to  be  allowed  even  a  autpensioe  veto."— 
Macauiay :  Hist.  Eng,,  ch,  xs.v, 

•3.  Doubtful. 

"These  few  of  the  lords  were  swmenaive  In  their 
JudKenieut."— ifacftfle.-  Life  of  ArohbWiop  WULiama, 
p.  X39. 

suspensive-conditions,  s.  pi. 

Scots  Ixiw :  Conditions  X'lecedent  or  condi- 
tions without  the  purification  of  which  the 
contract  cannot  be  completed. 

SUS-pen'-SOr,  a.    [Eng.  suspen3(e);  -or.] 

L  Ord.  Lang.  :  Something  which  suspends. 
II.  Technically: 

1.  Anat. :  The  longitudinal  ligament  of  the 
liver. 

2.  Bot._ :  A  very  delicate  thread  descending 
from  tlie  foi-ainen  of  iin  ovule  into  the  quin- 
tine,  and  bearing  at  its  extremity  a  globule 
which  is  the  nascent  embryo.  It  develops 
from  the  upper  of  two  cells  in  a  fertilized 
ovule,  of  which  the  lower  one  becomes  the 
embryo.  The  su.spensor  is  sometimes  long, 
as  in  Boraginaceae,  Cruciferae,  &c.,  or  short 
as  in  Graniinaceffi,  Polygonacese,  &c.  Called 
also  the  Suspensory  cord,  the  Pro-embryo, 
ai:d  by  Dutrochet  the  Hypostasis. 

3.  Siirg. :  A  suspensory-bandage  (q.v.). 

siis-pen'-sdr-^y  a.  &  s.    [Ft.  suspensoire.] 

A.  As  adjective: 

1.  Suspended,  hanging,  depending. 

2.  That  suspends ;  suspending. 

"There  are  several  parts  peculiar  to  brutes  which 
are  wanting  in  man,  as  the  seventh  or  Buspensory 
muscle  of  the  tye."—Itay :  On  the  Creation. 

3.  Suspending;  causing  something  to  cease 
temporarily  from  eftect  or  operation. 

"Mr.  Parnell  can  hardly  anticipate  the  enactment 
of  his  suipensory  proijoual." — Daily  Telegraph,  Sept. 
IS,  leBS. 

B.  As  subst. :  The sameas Suspensor  (q.v.). 

suspensory-banda,ge,  s. 

Surg. :  A  bag  attached  to  a  strap  or  belt, 
and  nsed  to  support  the  scrotum,  that  the 
weight  of  the  testes  may  not  draw  upon  the 
spermatic  cord. 

*  siis-pic-a-bir-i-ty,  s.  [Eng.  suspicahle ; 
-ity.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  suspie- 
able ;  suspiciousness.  {More:  Mystery  of  God- 
liness,  p.  151.) 

*  Sus-pic'-a-ble,  a.  [Lat.  suspicabilis,  from 
suspicor  =  to  suspect  (q.v.),]  Liable  or  open 
to  suspicion  ;  suspicious. 

"  But  It  is  a  very  anspf cable  busineBS  that  he  means 
nn  more  then  empty  space  by  it,"— l^ore  .■  Defence  of 
the  Jloral  Cabbala.    (App.) 


*  sus-pic'-ien-5Sr  (c  as  sh),  s.    [Suspicion.] 

Suspiciousness,  suspicion. 

"The  want  of  it  should  not  deject  us  with  a  tiu- 
piciency  of  the  waut  of  grace." — ilopkint:  Sermom, 
aer.  14. 

sus-pi'-cion,   *  sus-pe-ci-on,  *  sns*pl- 
ci-oun,  *  sus-pi-tion,  s.  [0.  Fr.  swspezicw, 
souspegon  (Fr.  soupgon),  from  Lat.  suspicionemf 
accus.  of  suspicio  =■  suspicion.]    [StJSPECT.J 
*  1.  Regard,  consideration,  thouglit 

"Cordelift.  out  of  mere  love,  without  the  tutpMon 
of  expected  reward,  at  the  niesaa^e  only  of  her  father 
in  distress,  pours  forth  tlieue  fillnl  tears."— J/t/fon.* 
Eist.  Ung.,  bk.  i. 

2.  The  act  or  feeling  of  one  who  suspects; 
the  sentiment  or  passion  which  is  excited  by 
appreliensiou  or  signs  of  evi],  harm,  danger, 
or  the  like,  without  absolute  proof;  the 
imagination  of  the  existence  of  something, 
esitecially  something  wrong,  hurtful,  or  danger- 
ous, with  slight  proof  or  grounds,  or  without 
any  proof  or  grounds. 

"  Suapwiora  among  thoughts  are  like  bata  amonK 
birds,  they  ever  fly  By  twilight."— Aucon ;  Essaya;  ^ 
Sittpicion. 

1[  Suspicion  is  the  offspring  of  fear  and  is 
exceedingly  prevalent  among  wild  animals. 
{pdi~win.) 

3.  A  very  slight  amount  or  degree.  (Used, 
like  the  Frencli  soupgon  from  which  this  mean- 
ing is  probably  taken,  of  material  and  imma- 
terial things.) 

"  With  Just  a  ntapidon  of  Irish  brogue  that  only 
serves  to  increase  the  interest  of  her  piquancy  auu 
t\ai."— Daily  Telegraph,  Sept.  25,  1BB6. 

*  siis-pi'-cion,  v.L  [Suspicion,  s.]  To  view 
with  suspicion ;  to  suspect,  to  mistrust,  to 
doubt. 

aus-pi'-cious,  *  sns-pe-cious,  ^sns-pi- 
tious,  a.    [Lat.  suspiciosus.]    [Suspicion.] 

1.  I'nclined  to  suspect;  apt  to  imagine  with- 
out proof. 

"Stem  was  her  Lord's  Buspicloua  mind." 

Scott :  Lord  of  Vie  Islet,  iv.  & 

2.  Indicating  fear,  suspicion,  or  mistrust. 

"  A  wise  man  will  find  us  to  be  rogues  by  our  faces ; 
we  have  nBuspicious,  fearful,  constranied  comitenanL-e, 
often  turning  and  slinking  through  narrow  lanes. "— 
Swift. 

3.  Entertaining  suspicion  ;  suspecting  some- 
thing ;  distrustful.  (Followed  by  of  before 
the  thing  suspected.) 

"  Many  mischievous  insects  are  dally  at  work,  to 
make  people  of  merit  auspicioui  of  each  oihtv,"— Pope. 
{Todd.) 

4.  Exciting  or  liable  to  excite  suspicion ; 
apt  to  cause  suspicion ;  giving  reason  or 
grounds  to  suspect  or  imagine  ill. 

"A  black,  suspicityua,  threatening  cloud." 

Hhakeap. :  a  Henry  Vl„  v.  8. 

sus-pi'-cious-ljr,  adv.   [Eng.  suspicious;  -ly.] 

1,  In  a  suspicious  manner ;  with  suspicion. 
"I  talked  in  the  matter  so  aiitpiciousfy,  as  though 

such  ail  iuvaaloii  had  been  made. — Burnet:  Jiecordi, 
pt.  ii ,  hk.  i.,  No.  HO. 

2.  So  as  to  raise  suspicion. 

"These  articles  are  managed  too  ntapidoualy."— Dp. 
Taylor:  Sermom,  voL  iL,  ser.  2L 

siis-pi'-cious-ness,  s.  [Eng.  suspicious; 
-ness.] 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  suspicioua; 
liability  to  be  suspected. 

2.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  apt  to  sus- 
pect. 

"The  aiiapiciniumeM  of  Dametas,  MIbo,  and  a\f 
young  mistress  Mopsa." — Sidney :  Arcadia,  bk.  IL 

*  SUS-piV-al,  s.     [Eng.  suspir(e) ;  -al.'\ 

1.  A  breathing-hole ;  a  vent  or  ventiduct. 

2.  A  spring  of  water  passing  uiiiJcrground 
towards  a  cistern  or  conduit. 

*  siis-pi-ra'-tion,  s.  JLat.  svspiratio,  frnm 
suspirutus,  pa.  par.  of  suspiro  —  ti»  sn.si'iro 
(q.v.).]  Respiration,  breatliing,  a  sigh ;  a 
deep  breath. 

"  Nor  windy  tuspiration  of  forced  breath," 

Shakesp. :  Iliin  'et,  I.  2. 

*sus-piire«  *sus-pyre,  v.i.  [Lat.  susviro 
—  to  breathe  out,  to  sigh :  sus  (for  sub)  = 
under  =  and  spiro  =  to  breathe.] 

1.  To  fetch  a  long,  deep  breath  ;  to  sigh. 

"  Suapyrlng  and  sighing  after  the  sit^ht  of  Gud  and 
Joy  of  heaven."- Sir  T.  More :   Workea,  p.  6S2. 

2.  To  breathe ;  to  draw  breath. 

"  Since  the  birth  of  Cain,  the  first  male  child, 
To  hiiri  that  did  but  ye.sterday  suspire, 
There  was  not  such  a  gnvoious  creature  Iwrii." 
Shakesp. :  King  John,  ill.  4, 

*  siis-pire',  s.  [Suspire,  v.]  A  long,  deep 
breath ;  a  sigh.    (Locrine,  v.  6.) 


fiite,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  iill,  father;  we.  wet.  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir.  marine;  go,  p5t|, 
or.  wore,  woli;  work,  whd.  son ;  mute.  ciib.  ciire,  unite,  cur,  rale.  fuU ;  try,  SSrrian.    ».  as  =  e ;  ey  =  a ;  au  =  kw. 


suspired— suttee 
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^BUS-pired',  a.     [Suspire,  v.]     Earnestly  | 
longed  for ;  ardently  desired  or  wished  for. 
"  Tli«'  loiig  susoired  Kedeeiner  of  tlie  world,  did  (as 
liis  pi'onlioLi  hau  cryed)  teut  tiie  hwiveua,"^Jleliquia 
WottoniancB,  p.  269. 

Siis'-sex,  $.    [An  abbrev.  of  South  Saxons.] 
Geog. :  A  county  on   the  south  coast   of 
England. 

Sussex-marble^  s. 

GeoL  £&  Building :  A  kind  of  marble  geologi- 
cally constituting  two  divisions  of  the  Weald 
Clay.  Tiie  upper,  called  the  Large  Paluduia 
Marble,  said  by  Martin  to  be  the  true  Sussex 
Marble,  is  chariicterized  by  the  abundance  of 
Paludina  sussexensis ;  the  lower  one,  which 
occurs  about  a  hundred  feet  below  the  top  of 
the  Weald  Clay,  and  constitutes  its  most  im- 
portant bed,  is  full  of  Paludina  Jiuviorum. 
Sussex  marble  is  of  a  uniform  bluish  or  grayish 
green  tint,  fcikes  a  good  ])olish,  and  liiis  been 
luucli  used  for  monuments  and  in  building. 

Bils-tain',  *  sus-taine.  *  sus-teine,  *  sus- 
tene,  *sus-teyiie,  v.t.  [O.  Fr.  si(s(«iir, 
sostenir,  soustenir  (Fr.  soutenir),  from  Lat. 
sustineo,  from  sus  (for  sub)  =  under,  and  teneo 
=  to  hold ;  Sp.  sosten&r;  Ital.  sostenere,] 
L  OrdinaTy  Language : 

1.  To  bear  up ;  to  hold  up ;  to  support ;  to  up- 
hold ;  to  prop  up  :  as,  A  pillar  sicstains  a  load. 

2,  To  hold  suspended ;  to  keep  from  falling : 
as,  A  rope  sJistuins  a  weight. 

3,  To  endure  without  sinking  or  yielding ; 
to  bear  up  against  or  under. 

"  Tliis  too  aiDka  after  many  a  league 
Of  well  tuitained  but  vniu  fatigue:.* 

Byron :  Alazeppa,  il. 

4.  To  be  able  or  lit  to  undergo  ;  to  bear,  to 
stand. 

"Ill  qualified  to  tugtiun  a  couipaTison  with  the 
awful  temples  of  the  uiiddle  agea."— J/ocauIf/j/  .*  Bitt, 
Srig.,  cb.  xiL 
6.  To   maintain,  to    support ;   to    provide 
sustenance  or  livelihood  fur  ;  Xx>  nourish. 
"  Following  Its  fortuDeB  like  the  beasts  or  trees 
Which  it  tuttained." 

IVordaworth :  Excursion,  bk.  Ix. 
6.  To  support  in  any  condition  by  affording 
aid  ;  to  vindicate,  to  comfort,  to  strengtlien, 
1»aid. 

"  They  .  .  ,  charged  me,  on  pain  of  their  perpetual 
displeasure,  neither  to  entreat  fur  him,  nor  any  way 
tUKtain  h.\\n."—iihakeip. :  Lear,  iiL  S. 

*  7.  To  support,  to  favour. 

"  No  man  may  serve  twey  lordis,  for  either  he  schal 
bate  tlie  toon  and  love  the  tother ;  either  he  schal 
auittsj/ne  the  toon  aud  despise  the  ioi\ier."—Wycliffe  : 
Matthew  vi.  24. 

8.  To  suffer,  to  undergo ;  to  have  to  submit 
to ;  to  bear. 

'.'  Let  me  auttain  no  ■com." 

Shaketp.:  Twelfth  mffht,l.  6. 

9.  To  uphold ;  to  allow  as  valid  or  well 
based ;  to  admit ;  not  to  dismiss  or  abate :  as. 
The  court  sustaiiied  the  objection. 

10,  To  establish  by  evidence ;  to  bear  out ; 
to  prove  ;  to  make  ^od  ;  to  confirm,  to  cor- 
roDorate ;  as.  To  sustain  a  charge  by  evidence. 

11,  Music :  To  give  the  full  length  or  time 
value  to  ;  to  co]itinue,  as  the  sound  of  notes, 
through  their  whole  length. 

*8tl8-taln',  5.     [Sustain,  v.]    That  which  sus- 
tains or  upholds  ;  an  upholder. 


MUton:  PtaXmiM. 

Vtts-taln'-a-ble,  a.  [Eug.  sustain,  V. ;  •abZe.] 
Capable  of  being  sustained  or  maintained ; 
maintainable. 

"  The  hypotheais  of  faia  helng  a  patriotic  Prench- 
mau  ...  is  also  suxtainable.  "—Standard,  Jan.  16, 18S6. 

•ils-tained',  -pa.  par.  &  a.    [Sustain,  t.] 

A.  As  pa.  par. :  (See  the  verV)). 

B.  As  adj. :  Kept  up  to  one  pitch  or  level, 
especially  a  high  pitch. 

sustained-note,  s. 

Music:  A  name  given  to  prolonged  notes 
which  partake  of  the  character  of  a  pedal- 
point  by  their  immunity  from  ordinaiy  har- 
monic rules,  but  which  cannot  with  propriety 
be  called  pedal-points  owing  to  their  occur- 
rence in  the  middle  or  upper  part. 

siis-tain'-er,  s.    [Eng.  sustain,  v. ;  -er,] 

1.  One  who  or  that  which  sustains,  upholds, 
or  maintains. 

"  Of  Heaven's  golden  rodd 
The  sole  aiutainer," 

CJiapman:  Bomer;  To  Vesta  &  Mercury, 

2.  One  who  endures  or  suffers  :  a  sufferer. 


*8us-taln'-n\ent,  s.  [Eng.  sws(ai7i,  v.; 
-n\tnt.\  Tlie  act  of  sustaining ;  support,  main- 
tenance. 

"They  betook  them  to  the  wooda,  and  lived  by 
hunting,  which  was  ttielronlynutut/imtfTie."— Jli^ton; 
EUt.  £7igland,  bk.  iii. 

*  siis-tlil'-lac,  a.     [Gr.  (Tuo-ToXTiicds  (sustalti- 

/con),  from  (Tv<Tre\Xui  (sustelld):=  to  draw  toge- 
ther, to  niodert^te  :  <njv  (sun)  =  together,  and 
erreWbi  (jitell6)  =  to  place.]  Mournful,  aH'ect- 
ing.  (Applied  to  a  style  of  music  among  the 
Greeks.) 

sus'-ten-an9e,  *  sus-ten-aunce,  s.  [O.  Fr. 

sustenance,  soustenance,  from  Lat.  sustinentia, 
from -sustiTiens,  pr.  par.  of  sustirieo  =  to  sus- 
tain (q.v,).] 

1.  The  act  of  sustaining ;  support,  main- 
tenance. 

2.  That  which  supports  life ;  fond,  victuals, 
provisions.    {Milton:  P.  R.,  i.  419.) 

*SUS-tent'»  v,t.    [Lat.  sustento.]    To  sustain- 

"  No  firmer  base  her  burthen  to  Btittent 
Than  8lip|>ery  props  of  softest  element." 

SylvesUr  :  Du  OartOM,  68L 

*  SU3-ten'-ta-cle,  5       [Lat.   snstentaau.lwm.'^ 

Support,  sustenance. 

"Being  thus  a  sustentncle  nr  foundation," — More: 
Scenes  of  Moral  Cabbala,    [App.] 

su8-ten-t3.c'-u-lar,  «,  [Sustentacle.] 
Acting  as  a  suppoi-t.* 

sustentacular-tissae»  s.  [Neuroolta.] 

* sus'-ten-tate.  v.t.  [Sustentation.]  To 
sustain.    {Reade  :  Cloister  &  Hearth,  cli.  ii.) 

siis-ten-ta'-tlon,  *sus-tein-tar-cy-on,  s. 

[Fr.  sustenULtion,  from  Lat.  susientaiionem, 
accus.  of  sustentatio,  from  sustentatus,  pa.  par. 
of  sustento,  frequent,  of  sustlneo  =  to  sustain 
(q.v.).] 

1.  The  act  of  sustaining ;  the  state  of  being 
sustained  ;  support ;  pieservation  from  falling. 

"  These  steams  once  raised  above  the  eAilh,  have 
their  ascent  and  tuatentation  aloft  promoted  by  the 
air."— Boff^<. 

2.  Use  of  food. 

3.  Support,  maintenance. 

"  He  assigned  foorth  certn\ne  rente  for  the  nittenta- 
tion  of  the  ca.uoua."—ffotint?ied  :  Mitt.  Scotland; 
Malcolm. 

sustentation-fund,  s. 

Church  Hist. :  A  fund  raised  by  any  religious 
body  to  assist  its  poorer  churches ;  specif., 
a  fund  devised  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Thomas 
Chalmers  (1780-1847),  and  constituted  under 
his  direction  at  the  disruption  of  the  Scotch 
Establislimcnt  in  1843.  Religious  denomina- 
tions depending  solely  on  voluntary  contri- 
butions had  found  it  comparatively  easy  to 
gather  together  town  congregations  able  to 
support  their  ministers,  but  to  do  so  in  the 
rural  districts  was  nearly  or  quite  impractic- 
able. Dr.  Chalmers  aimed  at  overcoming  this 
difficulty  by  establishing  a  fund  to  which  all 
congregations  of  the  Free  Church  were  ex- 
pected to  contribute  according  to  ability. 
From  this  each  minister,  urban  and  rural, 
received  an  equal  dividend.  Afterwards  it 
was  found  necessary  to  modify  this  part  of 
the  plan  slightly.  Whilst  a  large  number 
of  the  ministers  had  no  other  professional 
stipend  but  that  received  from  the  sustenta- 
tion fund,  the  wealthier  congregations  in 
fairly  supporting  tiie  fund  were  permitted 
to  supplement  the  means  of  their  pastor. 
This  system  of  contribution  to  ministerial  sup- 
port has  its  counterpart  in  several  of  the 
religious  bodies  of  the  United  States.  It  is 
known  under  the  title  of  sustentation  fund  in 
the  Presbyterian  Church,  and  by  other  titles  in 
some  of  the  other  churches,  A  similar  fund 
has  been  formed  iu  the  Irish  Episcopalian 
Church  since  its  disestablishment,  and  exists  in 
some  other  religious  bodies  uf  Ireland. 

*sns-ten''tive.   *sus-ten-tit  i*.    [Eng. 

sustent ;  -ive.]    Sustaining. 

"  Seketh  and  sheweth  hns  tuttenHfuwafAaa." 

P.  Ploieman,  p.  M. 

*Bas-ter,  «.    [Sister.] 

*  siis'-tia-ent,  s.  [Lat.  sustinens,  pr.  par.  of 
sustineo  =  to  sustain  (q.  v.)-]    Support. 

"  Our  right  arme  the  weedowe's  suBttnent." 

Ztaviet:  Micrtmosmos,  p.  10. 

SU'-8U,  s.     [Soosoo.] 

*  su-sur'-rant,  a.  [Lat.  susurrans,  pr.  par. 
of  susurro  =  to  whisper.]    Whispering. 

"  The  soft  susurrant  sigh," 

Poetry  of  the  Anti-j'aeoMn,  p.  146. 


*  su-sur-ra'-tion,  s.  [Lat.  susmratiOf  from 
susurro  =  to  whisper.]  A  whisper,  a  whisper- 
ing, a  soft  mnrnmr. 

"They  resembled  those  soft  twiurrationt  of  the  tf^ea 
wherewith  they  convened."— Mowell :  Vocail  Forratt, 
p.  2. 

*su-sur'-rmg-ly,  adv.  [Lat.  8ummi3  =  a. 
whisper.]  In  the  manner  of  a  whisper  or  soft 
murmur. 

*SU-Bur'-rouS,  a.  [Lat.  susurrus—a,  whisper.) 
Whisjjeriug ;  mm-muring  softly ;  rustling. 

* SU-Sur'-rus,  b.  [Lat.]  A  whisper;  a  soft 
murmuring. 

"The  soitauturrua  and  si^ha  of  the  branches." 

Longfellow :  Evangeline,  11.  4, 

*  sate,  s.    [Suit,  s.] 

siith-er-l^'-di-a,  s.  [Named  after  Mr. 
James  Sutherland*  who  in  1683  published  a 
catalogue  of  the  plants  in  the  Physic  Garden 
in  Edinburgh.] 

Bot.  :  A  genus  of  Galegeae.  Sutherlandia 
fnitescensy  the  Cai>e  Bladder  Senna,  is  a  shrub, 
having  unequally  pinnate  leaves,  large  scarlet 
flowers,  and  bladdery  legumes  with  many 
seeds.  Its  native  country  is  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,  but  it  is  cultivated  in  many 
gardens.  The  dried  and  pulverized  rttots  and 
leaves  have  been  used  in  diseases  of  the  eye. 

*  SU'-tile,  a.  [Lat.  suiilis,  from  suo  =  to  sew.J 
Done  or  made  by  stitching  or  needlework. 

"  Half  the  rooms  are  adorned  with  a  kind  of  tutOt 
pictures  which  imitate  tapestry. "—/dJer,  No.  14. 

siit'-ler,  *  SUt'-tler,  s.  [Dut.  soetelaar,  zoeta- 
laar,  from  zoetelen  =  tx)  sully,  to  suttle  ;  cogu, 
with  Low  Ger.  sudtieln  =  to  sully ;  suddeler  ^ 
a  dirty  fellow,  a  scullion,  a  sutler.]  A  person 
wlio  follows  an  army,  and  sells  to  the  troops 
provisions,  liquors,  or  the  like. 

"  For  setting  on  those  witli  the  luggage  left, 
A  few  poor  guttlers  with  the  cnm])  that  went^ 
They  baaely  fell  to  pillage  aud  to  thefL." 

Drayton:  BaUle  of  AgineaurU 

fliit'-ler-Ship.  s.  [Eng.  smtler;  -ship.]  Th» 
condition  or  occupation  of  a  sutler. 

SUf -ling,  a.  [Sutler.]  Of  or  belonging  to 
sutlers  ;  engaged  iu  the  occupation  of  a  sutler. 

Sm'-tdr,  8.  [Native  name.]  A  kind  of  syrup 
made  by  the  North  American  Indians  near 
the  river  Gila  frum  the  juice  of  the  fruit  of 
Cereus  pitahaya.    (Goodrich.) 

*  SU-tor'-i-al,  a.      [Lat.  ««(or  =  a  cobbler.] 

Of  or  pertaining  to  a  cobblei-. 

"  The  intervals  of  his  tutorial  operations." — Saitg 
Telegraph,  March  13, 1387. 

8U'-tra,  s.  [Sansc.  =  a  sacred  tradition ; 
8:0,1  ='a.  thread.] 

Hindoo  Literature  (PI.) :  Certain  books  of 
aphorisms  composed  by  tlie  Bralniians,  which 
they  declared  to  be  founded  on  tlie  Vedas  aud 
the  Brahmanas,  though  they  did  not  contend 
that  they  were  directly  inspired.  In  these 
writings  they  developed  the  system  of  sacri- 
fice, and  raised  to  a  greater  height  their  own 
caste- pretensions.  The  Sutras  taken  coUeo- 
tively  constituted  the  Vedangas  (q.v.). 

stit-tee',  sat-S',  s.  [From  Sane,  sail  —  a  yjs* 
tuous  wife ;  sat  =  pure.] 

Anthropology : 

1.  A  form  of  widow-sacrifice  (itself  a  form 
of  funeral-sacrifice)  formerly  common  inBrah^ 
manic  India,  in  which  the  widow  was  bunit 
with  her  dead  husband  on  the  funeral  pyre. 
Idany  went  willingly  and  gaily  to  their  doom, 
but  others  were  driven  by  fear  of  disgrace,  by 
family  influence,  by  priestly  threats,  and,  in 
not  a  few  cases,  by  sheer  violence.  Suttee  was 
abolished  by  law  in  British  India,  Dec.  4,  1829, 
but  scarcely  a  year  passes  by  free  from  its 
being  carried  out  in  some  of  the  native  princi- 
palities, and  between  1813  and  1828,  in  Calcutta, 
the  suttees  ranged  from  390  to  600  yearly.  When 
the  question  of  prohibiting  suttee  was  under 
discussion,  the  Brahmans  quoted  tlio  Rig-Veda 
in  favour  of  the  practice  ;  but  it  was  shown 
by  Professor  Wilson  that  the  text  had  been 
falsified.  (M.  Miiller:  Chips  from,  a  German 
Workshop,  ii.  34-37.)  But  though  suttee  was 
expressly  prohibited  by  the  ancient  Bralimanic 
funeral  rites  (M.  Muller,  in  Zeits.  d.  deutsch. 
morgenl  Geschichte,  ix.),  and  the  widow,  after 
ascending  the  funeral  pile,  was  to  be  led  down 
by  a  brother-in-law,  this  symbolic  form  points 
to  an  earlier  period  when  the  sacrifice  was 
really  carried  out,  [WiDow-SAORrFicE.]  The 
revival  must  have  taken  phice  at  a  remote 
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date;  for  Propertius  {El,  III.  xiii.  15-20) 
KraphicaUy  describes  it,  and  thus  contrasts 
the  behaviour  of  Indian  with  that  of  Roman 
wives: — 

"  Ardent  victricea,  etflammas  pectora  prwbent, 
IinpoQUntque  Buis  ora  perusta  viris. 
Hie  geuus  iiifelix  nuptJirum :  hie  nulla  pnella, 
Nee  Qda  Evadue,  nee  pin  Penelope." 

2.  A  widow  burnt  on  the  funeral  pile  of  her 
dead  husband.    [1.] 

"  In  Brahmanic  India  the  widow  ol  a  Hindu  of  the 
Brahnian  or  the  Ksbatriya  caate  was  burnt  on  the 
tnneral  pila  with  her  husband,  as  a  lati.  or  '  good 
woman,'  which  word  has  passed  into  English  as  suttee. 
—Tt/ior  :  PHnu  CtUt.  ied.  1873),  i.  466. 

suttee-burning,  s. 

Anthrop.:  Sutteeism  (q.v.). 

"  While  ftdmittine,  with  Prof.  Miiller.  that  the  more 
modern  ordinance  of  suttec-buming  is  a  corrupt  de- 
p^ure  from  the  early  Brahmanic  ritual,  we  may 
nevertheless  find  some  reason  to  cousider  the  practice 
as  not  a  new  invention  by  the  later  Hindu  priesthood, 
but  as  the  revival,  under  congenial  influence,  of  an 
ancient  Aryan  rite,  belonging  originally  to  a  period 
even  earlier  than  the  Veda."— rfftor;  PriTn,  Cult.  (ed. 
1873),  L  <66. 

Stit-tee'-i^m»  s.    [Eng.  suttee  ;  •ism.'] 

Anthrop. .  The  rite  or  practice  of  suttee 
(q.v.). 

"The  chief  characteristic  of  sutteeism  is  its  expia- 
tory quality ;  for,  by  this  act  of  faith,  the  sati  not 
only  mahes  atoiiement  for  the  sins  of  her  husband, 
ancf  secoresthe  remission  of  her  own,  but  has  the  joy- 
fol  assurance  of  reunion  to  the  object  whose  beatitude 
she  securec" — Balfour:  Cyclop.  India  (ed.  3rd),  iii.  782. 

•B^t'-tle,  v.i.  [Sutler.]  To  follow  the  occu- 
pation of  a  sutler. 

BUt'-tle,  s.     [Etym.  doubtful.] 

Comm. :  A  term  applied  to  weight,  when 
the  tare  has  been  deducted  and  the  tret  has 
yet  to  be  allowed. 

•n-tiir'-al,  a.     [Eng.  sviur(e);  -al.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  Pertaining  or  relating  to  a 
suture  or  seam. 

2.  Bot.  :  Of,  belonging  to,  situated  at,  or 
taking  place  at  a  suture. 

sutural-dehiscence,  s. 

Bot. :  Dehiscence  along  one  or  more  sutiu-es. 
If  tlie  dehiscence  is  along  the  ventral  suture 
the  fruit  is  a  follicle,  if  along  the  dorsal  and 
ventral  sutures  it  is  a  legume.  There  are  no 
dissepiments,  the  fruit  being  composed  of 
only  one  carpel. 

sutural-line,  s. 

Bot. :  The  ventral  suture.    [Sdture.] 

•j5U-tur'-al-l3^,  adv.  [Eng.  sutured ;  -ly.]  In 
a'sutural  manner;  by  means  of  a  suture. 

•sii'-tu-rate,  v.t  [Eng.  sutvr(e);  -ate.]  To 
join  or  unite  by  a  suture ;  to  sew  or  knit 
together. 

"  Theae  are  by  oculists  called  *  orbitse,'  and  are  each 
of  them  compounded  of  six  several  houca,  which,  being 
most  cunreiiiently  tuturated  among  themselves,  do 
make  up  those  curious  arched  chambers  in  which 
these  lookers  or  beholders  dwell ;  in  which,  aud  from 
which,  tliey  may  be  apttyaaid  to  perform  their  offices." 
—Smith :  On  Old  Age,  p.  83. 

Bu'-tnre,  s.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  sutura^  from 
sutus,  pa.  par.  of  smo  =  to  sew.] 

L  Ord.  Lang. :  The  act  of  sewing;  the  line 
along  which  two  things  are  joined,  united,  or 
Bewn  together,  soa.s  to  forma  aeam,  or  some- 
thing resembling  a  seam. 
,    U.  Technically : 

1.  Anat. :  The  immovable  junction  of  two 
parts  by  their  margins  :  as,  the  sutures  of  the 
skull,  i.e.,  the  lines  of  junction  of  the  bones 
of  wliich  the  akull  is  composed.  Various 
types  of  suture  exist,  as  the  Serrated  or 
Dentated  Suture,  the  Squamous  or  Scaly  Su- 
ture, and  the  Harmonic  Suture  or  Harmonia. 
Arranged  according  to  their  situation,  there 
are  coronal,  frontal,  fronto-parietal,  occipito- 
parietal, and  many  other  sutures. 

2.  Bot.  :  The  I'ne  formed  by  the  cohesion 
of  two  parts.  If  the  suture  formed  by  the 
carpellary  leaves  in  a  pistil  face  the  centre  of 
a  flower,  it  ia  called  the  ventral  suture;  if  it 
face  the  j-erianth,  the  dorsal  suture.  The 
former  corresponds  to  the  margin,  and  the 
3atter  to  the  midrib  of  the  carpellary  leaf. 

3.  Entom. :  The  line  formed  by  the  meeting 
»f  the  elytra  of  a  beetle  when  they  are  con- 
fluent. 

4.  Surg. :  The  uniting  of  the  lips  or  edges  of 
a  wound  by  stitching. 

5.  Zool. :  The  outlines  of  the  septa  in  the 
Tetrabranchiata,  from  their  resemblance  to 
the  sutures  of  the  skull.     When  these  out- 


lines are  folded,  the  elevations  are  called 
saddles,  and  the  intervening  depressions  lobes. 
(Woodward.) 

SU'-tured,  a.  [Eng.  sutur(e);  -ed.]  Having  a 
suture  or  sutures ;  united. 

su -versed,  s.  [Pref.  sub-,  and  Eng.  versed 
(q.v.).] 

Math. :  A  name  applied  to  the  supplement 
of  a  versed  sine,  or  the  difference  of  a  versed 
sine  from  the  diameter  of  the  circle.    [Sine.] 

su-war'-row,  s.    [Saouari.] 

su'-zer-ain,  s.  &  a.  [Fr.,  from  sus  =  'Ls.t. 
susum,  sursum  =  above,  on  analogy  of  souereion 
(q.v.).] 

A.  As  subst. :  A  feudal  lord ;  a  lord  para- 
mount. 

"  The  Sultan  should  remain  Sovereign  in  Eastern 
Koumelia  and  siaerain  in  Ruigaxin.."— standard,  Oct. 
13,  18S5. 

B.  As  adj. :  Sovereign,  paramount. 

"  The  violation  of  the  self-rule  gi-anted  to  the 
provuice  came,  not  from  the  suzerain  Sultan."— .Oaiiy 
Telegraph,  Sept  2S,  18B5. 

SU'-zer-ain-tj^,  s.  [Fr.  suzerainty.]  The 
office,  dignity,  or  position  of  a  suzerain; 
paramount  power  or  authority. 

"  He  recognises  the  suzerainty  of  the  Sultan,  and 
holds  hiiuaeif  responsible  for  the  public  security." — 
DaUu  Telegraph,  Sept.  24,  1835. 

svaji-1t>erg'-ite,  s.  [After  Svauberg;  suff. 
-ite  iMin.).'\ 

Mln. :  A  rare  mineral  occurring  only  in 
crystals  and  crystal-grains.  Crystallization, 
rhombohedral.  Hardness,  5*0;  sp.  gr.  3'30; 
colour,  honey-yellow,  shades  of  brown,  rose- 
red  ;  lustre,  vitreous.  Compos.  :  uncertain ; 
apparently  essentially  a  conibinatloii  of  a 
phosphate  and  a  sulphate  of  alumina,  lime, 
and  soda,  with  some  water.  Found  at  Horrs- 
jbberg,  Wermland,  Sweden. 

*  swa,  adv.    [A.S.]    So. 

swab,  s.     [Formed  from  sujabbtr  (q.v.);  cf. 
Sw.  svab  —  a  tire-brush  ;  svabla  =  to  swab ; 
Dan.  svabre=: to   swab;   Nonr.    avabba  =  to 
splash  about.] 
I,  Ordinary  Langtuzge : 

1.  A  mop  for  cleaning  floors,  ships'  decks, 
or  the  like. 

"  One  of  the  forecastle  men  took  a  swabaaA  swabbed 
up  the  hlooiL"—ffannay :  Singleton  Fontenoy. 

2.  An  epaulet,  being  humorously  compared 
to  a  swab  or  mop.    (Colloq.) 

3.  A  cod  or  pod,  as  of  beans,  pease,  or  the 
like. 

II.  Technically : 

1.  Found. :  A.  soft  brush  made  of  some 
strands  of  gasket  tied  together  at  one  end 
and  beaten  and  combed  out  at  the  other. 
Used  to  wet  the  parting  edge  before  drawing 
the  pattern,  and  to  moisten  parts  of  the  mould 
requiring  repairs. 

2.  Ordn. :  A  cleaner  or  sponge  for  the  bore 
of  a  gun. 

3.  Sjtrg. :  A  pledget  of  lint  or  a  spatula 
covered  with  cloth.  Used  to  clean  or  moisten 
the  mouth  of  the  sick,  or  cleanse  a  wound. 

swab-pot,  8. 

Found. :  An  iron  vessel  containing  water 
and  the  founder's  swab. 

swab,  v.t.  [Swab,  s.]  To  apply  a  swab  to; 
to  rub,  wipe,  or  clean  with  a  swab  or  mob. 

"  He  made  him  swab  the  deck."— Shelvock :  Voyage. 

swab'-ber,  *  swob-ber,  ».  [Dut.  swabber 
=  a  swabber  ;  znmbheren  =  to  swab ;  Ger. 
schwabber  =  a  swabber  ;  schwabber-stocJc  =  a 
mop-stick  ;  schwa^bern  =  to  swab.]  One  who 
uses  a  swab  to  clean  a  deck  or  floor  ;  an 
inferior  officer  on  board  a  ship  of  war  whose 
duty  is  to  see  that  the  ship  is  kept  clean. 

"  The  master,  the  swabber,  the  boatswain  and  I." — 
Shakcap,  :  Tempest,  ii.  2. 

Swa'-bi-an,  a.    [See  def.] 

Geog. :  Of  or  belonging  to  Swabia,  one  of 
the  ten  ciicles  into  which  Germany  was  di- 
vided prior  to  1806.  In  was  in  the  south-west 
of  Germany  on  the  Upper  Danube. 

Swabian-lea^ue,  s. 

History : 

1.  A  league  formed  against  the  barons  by 
the  cities  of  Swabia  and  of  the  Rhine  in  1370. 

2.  A  league  on  a  larger  scale  formed  in 
1488    under   the   auspices    of  the    Emperor 


Frederick  III.  to  put  down  private  wars  and 
maintain  the  public  peace.  It  destroyed  more 
than  140  castles  of  nobles  and  robbers.  It 
was  dissolved  in  1533. 

swad  (1),  *  swadde,  s.    [Etym.  doubtful.) 
I.  Ordiwiry  Language  : 

1.  A  pod  or  cod,  as  of  beans,  pease,  or  the 
like.    (Prov.) 

2.  A  short,  fat  person. 

"  For  80  he  was  a  Dutche,  a  deuill,  a  awadde," 

Qascoigne :  Voyage  into  Hollanda. 

3.  A  silly,  coarse  fellow ;  a  bumpkin. 

"Three  drunken  suku^a  that  kept  the  castell  thou^t 
that  this  showt  was  nought  else  but  a  dre&me,"— 
Solinshed:  Chron.  of  Ireland  (an.  1534). 

II.  Mining :  A  thin  layer  of  stone  or  refuse 
coal  at  the  bottom  of  the  coal-seam. 

swad  (2),  s.  [A  corrupt  of  squad  (q.v.).]  A 
lump,  mass,  or  bunch ;  a  crowd,  a  squad. 
(Vulgar.) 

"You '11  sell  twice  as  much  aa  ever  you  did,  you'll 
put  off  a  proper  swad  of  goods  next  year,  you  may 
depend."— Uatiburton  :  Clockmaker,  p.  76. 

swad'  -  die,     *  swad  -  ell,     *  swad  -U, 

*  swad-le,  v.t.    [Swaddle,  s.] 

1.  To  bind,  as  with  a  bandage  ;  to  swathe ; 
to  bind  or  wrap  tiglitly  with  clothes.  (Gene- 
rally used  of  infants.) 

"  He  muste  bee  fayne  once  or  twise  a  day  to  swadle 
and  plaster  his  legge,  and  els  he  could  not  kepe  his 
life."— More :  Workes.  p.  80. 

*  2.  To  wrap  up  ;  to  cover,  as  with  clothing; 
to  clothe. 

"  Nature  was  most  busy  the  first  week 
Swaddling  the  new-born  earth." 

Donne:  Anatomy  qfthe  World,  anniv.  L 

*  3.  To  beat,  to  cudgel. 

"  I  would  swaddle  ye, 
"Till  I  could  draw  oiT both  your  skins  like  BCdbbarda." 
Beaum.  &  Flet.  :  The  Captain,  li.  2. 

swad'-dle,  s.  [For  swathel,  from  A.S.  swedhdj 
swedhil  =  that  which  swathes.]  [Swathe.} 
A  cloth  or  band  bound  tightly  round  tlie 
body  of  an  infant. 

"  They  ordered  me  to  be  carried  to  one  of  their 
houses,  and  put  to  bed  in  all  my  swaddles."— Addison ; 
Spectator.  So.  90. 

*  swad'-dle-band,  *  sweth-el-band,  s. 

[Eng.  ■  swaddle,    and    band.]     The   same    as 

SWADDLING-BAND  (q.V.). 

swad'-dler,  s.  [See  def.]  A  term  of  con- 
tempt applied  by  Roman  Catholics  in  Ireland 
to  Protestants,  especially  to  the  more  evan- 
gelical and  active  sects.  The  following  ex- 
tract and  note  from  The  Life  of  the  Rev.  John 
Wesley^  by  Dr.  Coke  and  Mr.  Moore  (Derby : 
Richardson  &  Son,  1845),  confirms  Soutliey's 
statement  in  Life  of  Wesley,  ii.  153,  that  tlie 
name  was  first  given  in  derision  to  a  pi-eacher 
who  took  for  his  text  Luke  ii.  12.  * 

"  Butler  and  his  mob  were  now  in  higher  sptrita 
than  ever;   they  scoured  the  streets  day  and  iiJKht, 
frequently  hallooing  na  they  went  along,  '  Five  pounds 
for  a  swaddler'i  head  I ' " 
To  this  a  note  is  added  (p.  288) : 

"A  name  first  given  to  Mr.  Cennick,  from  hfe 
preaching  on  those  words,  'Ye  shnll  find  the  baba 
wrivpped  in  swaddMng  clothes,  lying  in  a  mauger.'"— 
Ifotes  &  <lueriei,  Feb.  Iff,  1870,  p.  211. 

swad'-dHng,  *  swad'-lingf,  jjt.  pon,  »., 
&  s.    [Swaddle,  v.] 

A.  &  B.  -4s  -pT.  pir.  &  parlicip.  adj. :  (Sea 
the  verb). 
C.  As  subst.  (PI.) :  Swaddling-clothes. 
"  There  he  in  clothes  Is  wrapiwd,  in  manger  laid. 
To  whom  too  narrow  sioadlings  are  our  spheres.' 
Dr-ummond  :  Flowers  qf  Sion. 

swaddling'band,  swaddling-cloth, 

*  SWaddling-ClOUt,  s.  a  band  or  eh'lh 
wrapped  tightly  round  an  infant ;  a  swaddle. 

"The  child  does  not  try  to  throw  off  ils  swnddlivs- 
cloatha  without  a  judgement  that  the  pressure  it  feel» 
comes  from  them  and  that  it  may  remove  thedi  by 
struggling."— -SearcA;  lAght  of  Nature,  vol.  i.,  pt.  l, 
cb.  ii. 

*  swaddling  -  clothes,  swaddling  - 

ClOathS,   S.  pi.       [SWADDLING-BAKD.] 

swag,  *  swagge,  v.i.  [Norw.  svaga  —  to 
sway  ;  cf.  Sw.  sviga  =  to  give  way  ;  «ua^  = 
weak,  bending;  Icel.  sveigja=iio  give  way.] 
[Swagger,  v.] 

1.  To  hang  loose  and  heavy. 

2.  To  swagger;  to  walk  or  move  heavily 
and  unevenly. 

"  I  twaggc,  as  a  fatte  persons  belly  swaggetA  ns  he 
eoth."—Palsffrave. 

3.  To  sink  down  by  it-s  weight ;  to  sway. 

"  Because  bo  laid;  they  Tbrlck  or  squared  stones]  are 
more  apt  in  awagging  down,  to  pierce  with  tnelr 
points,  than  in  the  Jacent  posture." — Beliquia  Wot- 
tonianoB,  p.  20. 


f&te,  f3,t,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father ;   we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there ;   pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;   go,  pot, 
or,  wore,  woU;  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  ciire,  ^nite,  cur,  rule,  fiill;  try,  Syrian,    sa,  oe  =  e;  ey  =  a:  au  =  kw. 
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swig,  s.     [Swag,  v.]  ■ 

1,  An  unequal,  liolibling  motion.     {Prov.) 

2.  A  large  quantity  ;  a  lot ;  hence,  stolen 
piiipevty;  booty.    (Slang.) 

"  Ifs  !tU  arrargeri  about  bringing  off  the  su>ag." — 
Dickfiis:  Oliver  Twist,  ch.  xix.. 

*  swag-bellied,  «.  Having  a  large,  over- 
hanf^ing  belly. 

"  Vour  swag-bellied  Hollander."— SftoAesp.  :  Othello, 
li.  a 

swag-belly,  s. 

*  1.  A  pruniinent  or  projecting  belly ;  a 
Bwag-bellied  person. 

2.  A  large  tumour  developed  in  the  abdn- 
mt-n,  and  neither  fluctuating  uor  sonorous. 
(ViLuglisoii.') 

*  swage  (I),  *  suage  (u  as  w),  v.t.  &  i. 

[A  conti-aet.  of  assuage  (q.v.)-] 

A.  Trails. :  To  ease,  to  soften,  to  assuage, 
to  quiet. 

E.  Intra'iis. :  To  abate,  to  assuage ;  to  quiet 
down. 

"Where  salt  and  fresh  the  imoI  renews. 
As  spriuK  or  drought  increase  or  swage" 

Careio :  Sui-vei/  qf  Cornwall, 

Swilge  (2),  V.t.  [Swage,  s.]  To  shape  by 
means  of  a  swage ;  to  fashion  by  hammering 
iu  a  groove  or  mould  of  the  required  sh:ipe. 

XwagO,  s.    [Etym.  doubtful.] 

Forg. :  A  tool  having  a  face  of  a  gi  ven  shape, 
the  counterpart  of  which  is  imparted  to  the 
object  against  which  it  is  forcibly  impressed. 
\.  hen  used  by  blacksmiths  and  other  forgers 
m  metal,  it  is  either  placed  on  the  anvil  so  as 
ti'iinpre.ss  the  hot  metal,  which  is  laid  thereon 
auil  struck  by  a  hammer  oi-  monkey,  or,  the 
work  being  Uiid  on  the  anvil,  the  face  of  the 
6\v;ige  is  held  upou  it,  and  tlie  back  of  the 
B'.vaj^e  receives  the  blow. 

swage-block,  s.  A  large  perforated 
blouk  uf  iron,  having  grooved  sides,  and 
adapted  for  heading  bolts  and  swaging  ob- 
jects of  larger  size  than  can  be  worked  in  the 
ordinary  lieading  tools  and  swages  fitted  to 
the  anvil. 

■SWag'-ger,  v.t.  &  t.  [A  freq.  from  swag^  v. 
(q.v.).] 

A.  Intransitive : 

1.  To  strut  with  an  insolent  or  defiant  air  ; 
to  sti  ut  about  with  an  affected  superiority. 

"  [He]  swaggered  like  a  lord  about  bi3  hall." 

Oryden  :  Cock  Jb  Fox.  443. 

*  2.  To  boast  or  brag  noisily ;  to  bluster,  to 
bully,  to  hector. 

"It  was  Atheism  openly  twaggering.  under  the 
glorious  appearance  ol  wisdom  and  philosophy." — Cud- 
vBorth:  JntelL  Si/stem,  p.  6L. 

*  B.  Trans.  :  To  influence  by  blustering, 
bullying,  or  threats. 

■wag'-ger,  s.  [Swagger,  v.]  A  piece  of 
bluster ;  noisy  boasting  or  bragging ;  an  in- 
solen  t  strut. 

"  The  butcher  ia  stout,  and  he  values  no  swagger." 
Swift :   WUl  Wood's  Petition. 

•wSig'-ger-er,  s.  [Eng.  sv^agger,  v.  ;  -er.} 
One  who  swaggers  ;  a  noisy,  blustenng  fellow; 
a.  blusterer,  a  bully. 

"  Your  ancient  meaggereri  come  not  in  my  doors."— 
Shakesp.  :  2  Henry  IV.,  ii.  4. 

•  SwS.g'-g3^,  a.  [Eng.  sww^;  -y.]  Hanging, 
leaning,  or  sinking  by  it«  own  weight. 

•*Hifl«a'oj7ffj' and  prominent  belly.' — Brotme:  VxH- 
gar  Errours,  bk.  iiL  ch,  iv. 

swain,   *swayne,   *sweiii,   *saeyn,  s. 

[Icel.  sveina  =  a  boy,  a  lad,  a  servant ;  cogn. 
with  Sw.  sven=a  young  man,  a  page;  Low 
Ger.  sween  =■  a  swinelierd  ;  O.  H.  Ger.  siiein, 
suin  —•  a  servaut.    Not  connected  with  swine.] 

*  1.  A  young  man  in  attendance  on  a  knight ; 
a  squire. 

"  Forth  went  knyght  &  suei/n,  &  tote  men  alle  iu  fera" 
Robert  de  Brunne,  p.  24L. 

*2.  A  servant. 

"  Simond,  (quod  John)  nede  has  no  pera 
Him  behoves  serve  himself  that  hi\8  no  swain. 
Or  elles  he  is  a  fool,  as  clerkes  sain." 

Chaitcer  :  C.  T.,  4,025. 

3.  A  young  man  living  in  the  country ;  a 
nistic  ;  a  country  servant  employed  in  hus- 
bandry. 

"  Nor  think  to  village  swains  alone 
Are  these  unearthly  terrors  known." 

Hcott :  Rokeby,  li  It. 

i.  A  country  gallant ;  a  lover  or  sweetheart 
genfflally.    (Chiefly  used  in  poetry.) 

*  'Tis  said  she  is  but  backwardly  inclined 
To  any  of  her  swains." 

S.  Taylor :  1  Philip  van  Artevelde,  L  1. 


* swain'-ish,  t*.  [Eng.  swain;  -ish.)  Rustic, 
boorish. 

"Which  if  igfuoble  and  swainish  mhids  cannot  ap- 
prehend, shall  such  merit  thertifore  to  be  the  CL-nsurers 
of  more  Renerous  and  virtuous  spiiits?"— .l/f((o/i . 
Colaslfriiin. 

* swaiu'-iing»  s.  [Eng.  swam;  dimin.  suH. 
■ling.]     A  little  or  ^otmg  swain. 

"  Honest  swainJmg  nith  bin  sweeting." 

Witles  Recreation.     (1654.) 

*  swain'-mote,  *swelii'-niote,  *swan-i- 
mote,  s.  [Eng.  swatn,  and  -niote  =  a  meeting.] 
An  old  English  forest  court,  having  juris- 
diction tu  inquire  into  the  oppressions  and 
grievances  committed  by  the  officers  of  the 
forest. 

"The  court  of  stoeinmote  Is  to  he  holden  before  the 
verderors,  as  judges,  by  the  steward  o£  the  sweinnwte 
thrice  In  ever"  year,  the  sweiiis  or  frueholders  within 
the  forest  compostug  the  jmy."— flfucAyione :  CoiH- 
ment.,  bk.  iii.,  ch.  6, 

* swaln'-ship,  s.  [Bug.  swain;  -ship.]  The 
condition  of  a  swain. 

swaip,  v.i.  [A  variant  of  sweep,  v.]  To  walk 
proudly  ;  to  sweep  along.    (Frov.) 

''swal,  pret.  o/v.     [Swell,  v.] 

swale  (1).  s.     [Of.  swallow  (2),  s.] 

1.  A  shade  ;  a  shady  spot.    (Prov.) 

2.  A  valley,  a  low  place,  a  moor.    (Prov.). 

swale  (2),  s.  [SwEAL.]  A  gutter  in  a  candle. 
{Prov.) 

swale,  v.t.  &  i.     [SwEAL.] 

A.  Trans. :  To  dress,  as  a  hog  for  bacon, 
by  singeing  or  burning  off  the  hair.     (Prov.) 

B.  Intrans. :  To  waste,  to  consume.  {Prov.) 

swal'-let,  s.  [Prob.  connected  with  swell 
(q.v.);  cf.  Ger.  sehwall  =  the  swell  of  the  sea, 
a  billow,  from  schwellen  =  to  swell.] 

Tin-miyiing :  Water  breaking  in  upon  the 
miners  at  their  work. 

swal'-low  (1),  swal-ow,  *swal-owe,  s. 

[A.S.  swaiewe;  mgn.  with  Dut.  zwaluw ;  Icel. 
svala,  genit.  si'oLu ;  Dan.  soah ;  Sw.  svala; 
O.  H.  Ger.  sualawd ;  Ger.  schwalbe.] 

I.  Ord.  Lang. :  In  the  same  sense  as  II.  2. 

IL  Technically : 

1.  Na'ut. :  The  groove  around  a  tackle-block 
for  the  strap.     Also  called  the  Score. 

2.  Ornith. :  Hirundo  rustica,  a  well-known 
European  bird,  whose  anival  from  Africa 
(usually  about  the  middle  of  April)  is  eager'y 
looked  fur  as  a  sign  uf  approaching  summer. 
In  Ihe  Durtbern  United  tetates  the  coming  of 
the  Purple  Swallow,  or  Purple  Martin  (H.  or 
Pj'o^fiejjurpnrea),  is  similarly  hailed  wiih  gen- 
eral pleasure  as  the  harbinger  of  spiiug.  It 
abounds  in  the  United  States,  often  frequenting 
the  streets  of  towns,  aud  frequently  nesting  in 
boxes  placed  for  it  near  countiy  houses.  In 
color  it  is  a  shining  purplish  blue,  with  black 
wings  aud  tail.  H.  enjthrogaster,  the  Rufous- 
hellied  Swallow,  also  readily  nests  iu  such  hoses, 
making  a  nest  of  mud  and  fine  hay.  The 
Kepnbhcan  or  Clifl  Swallow  {Petroclielidon 
Imtifrous)  makes  a  mud  nest,  of  tlask  shape, 
which  it  attaches  to  a  rock  or  hous-e  wall. 
Theie  are  iu  all  about  60  species  of  Swallow, 
everywhere  fuund.  The  loud  of  B.  msHca 
consists  entirely  of  winged  insects;  on  their 
ai  rival,  these  birds  feed  exclusively  on  gnats 
and  crane-flies,  in  summer  small  heetles  are 
very  largely  taken.  These  are  captured  as  the 
birds  fly  with  open  mouth,  the  bristles  with 
which  the  gape  is  supplied  and  the  viscid 
saliva  aesistiug  to  retain  tlie  prey.  Like 
owls,  Swallows  reject  the  undigested  poitiuns 
of  their  fuod  in  small  pellets  or  castings.  The 
male  is  about  eight  iuclies  long;  beak  black, 
lorehead,chiu,  and  throat  ciiestnut ;  head,  neck, 
back,  lump,  and  upper  tail-coverts  steel-blue; 
tail  very  much  forked;  under  surface  buffy- 
vhite,  lege  and  toes  slender  and  black,  claws 
black  and  sharp.  In  the  female  the  tail- 
feathers  are  not  so  long,  nor  are  they  developed 
iu  the  young  birds  till  they  have  left  for  the 
south.  The  note  of  the  bird  just  described, 
known  in  England  as  the  Chimney  Swallow, 
is  a  low  musical  twitter. 

swallow-chatterers,  s.  pi. 

Ornith. :  Swainson's  name  for  the  Bombycil- 
linse,  a  sub-family  of  his  Ampelidje. 

swallow-fish,  s. 

Ichthy.  :  The  Sapphirine  Gurnard,  Trigla 
hirundo.     [Gurnard.] 


[SWALLOW-TAILKO 


swallow-hawk, 

KITE.] 

swallow-pear,  s. 

Bot.  :  Pyrus  tomiiTialis. 
swallow-plover,  s. 
Ornith.  :  The  genus  Glareola.    (Swainson.') 
swallow  prominent-moth, «.    [Lkio- 

CAMPA.] 

swallow-roller,  s. 

Ornith. :  The  genus  Eurystomus,  placed 
by  Swainson  under  the  Meropidae. 

swallow-shrike,  s. 

Ornith. :  A  popular  name  for  any  individual 
of  the  family  Arfcauiidae.  They  resemble 
Swallows  in  their  actions  and  general  mode  of 
life,  while  in  the  shape  of  their  bills  they  ex- 
hibit great  affinities  to  some  of  the  Shrikes 
and  Crow-shrikes.     [Wood-swallow.] 

swallow-stone,  s. 

Mythol. :  A  stone  which  the  swallow  is  said 

to  bring  home   from   the  sea-shore  to  give 

sight  to  its  young.     Longfellow  (Evan^eLine^ 

i.  1)  thus  alludes  to  it : 

"  Oft  In  the  bama  they  climbed  to  the  populous  nests 

on  the  raftei-s, 

Seekiug  with  eager  eye  that  wondrous  stone  which 

the  swallow 
Brines  from  the  shore  of  the  sea  to  restore  the  slKht 
of  its  fledglings." 

swallow-tail,  s. 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  The  tail  of  a  swallow. 

2.  A  swallow-tailed  coat. 

"He  is  stripped  of  his  swallow-tnil  and  his  peen- 
donym,  and  mn-rched  off  to  the  guard-room  agam."— ■ 
Referee,  Aug  29,  1886. 

3.  The  points  of  a  burgee. 
IL  Technically : 

1.  Bot.  :  An  unidentified  species  of  Willow, 
(Bacon. ) 

2.  Entomology : 

(1)  The  Swallow-tailed  Butterfly. 

(2)  PL  :  The  Papilionidse  (q.v.). 

3.  Fort. :  An  advanced  work  whose  salienft 
portion  has  a  re-entering  angle  and  converging 
flanks  ;  a  priest's  cap. 

4.  Joinery:  The  same  as  Dove-tail  (q.v.). 
5-  Ornith. :  The  Humming-bird  genus  Eu- 

peptomena,  with  two  species,  Eupeptomena 
vuicrura  aud  E.  hirundo,  from  Eastern  Peru, 
They  have  brilliant  plumage,  strong  wings, 
and  deeply-forked  taiL 

swallow-tailed,  u,. 

1.  Ord.  Lang.  :  Having  a  tail  like  that  of  a 
swallow;  having  tapering  or  pointed  skirts: 
as,  a  swallow-tailed  coat. 

2.  Joinery:  Dovetailed. 
Swcdlow-tailed  hutierfly : 

Entom. :  Papilio  machaon ;  a  large  butter- 
fly, three  and  a  half  to  four  inches  in  expan- 
sion of  wings.  The  fore  wings  are  of  a  deep 
straw  colour,  with  black  veins,  spots,  and 
bands  ;  the  hind  wings  are  of  similar  colours, 
but  have  a  round,  brick-red  spot  at  the  anal 
angle,  and  a  black  prolongation,  from  which 
the  name  Swallow-tail  is  derived.  Larva 
bright  green,  with  black  bands  and  six  orange 
spots.  It  feeds  on  Milk-parsley,  Peucsdanum 
palustre,  and  some  other  Umbellifers.  It  ap- 
pears from  May  to  August,  and  is  now  con- 
fined to  the  fenny  counties  of  England  and  to 
Sussex.     [Papilio.] 

Swallow-tailed  kite  or  hawk : 

Ornith:  Ela^wides  (tonaQvly  Naucler^is)  fur* 
catus. 

Swallow-tailed  moth.  Swallow-tail  moth: 

Ento^n. :  A  British  geometer  moth,  Our- 
apteryx  sambiccaria,  of  a  pale  sulphur  colour, 
with  numerous  short,  transverse,  pale-olive 
streaks  ;  hind  wing  with  a  tail-like  projection, 
and  above  it  a  red  spot  edged  with  gray. 
The  larva  feeds  on  oak,  elder,  bramble,  &c. 

sw^allow-woodpecker,  5. 

Ornith.  :  Swainson's  name  for  the  genus 
Melauerpes  (q.v.). 

swal- low   (2),    *  swalowe,    * swalg^h, 
*SW0lgh,  s.     [Icel.  svelgr  ;  'Da.n.  svalg ;  Sw. 
svalg ;    tier,    schwalg  =  an    abyss,    a  gulf,   a 
whirlpool,  the  throat.]    [Swallow,  v.] 
I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  The  gullet  or  cesophagus  ;  the  throat. 

2.  Capacity  for  swallowing ;  voracity. 


hSh,  hS^ ;  pout,  j<5^1 ;  cat,  9611,  chorus,  9hiii,  bengh ;  go,  gem ;  thin,  this ;  sin,  a§ ;  expect,  Xenophon,  e^ist.   -ing. 
•dan.  -tian  =  shau.   -tioo,  -6io&  =  shun ;  -tion,  -gion  =  zhun.    -cious,  -tious,  -sious  =  shus.   -ble,  -dle^  &c.  =  t^l,  d^l. 
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swallow— swan 


3.  Taste,  relish,  inclination.    (Colloq  ) 

4.  As  much  as  is  swallowed  at  once. 
•5.  A  whirlpool. 

"Tlie  tliirde  be  Cftste  ...  in  a  swalowe  of  the  see 
called  Mftre  AdTlnticnm."~-FaUyiin :  Chronycle,  ch.lxix. 

II.  Mining :  A  cavern  or  opening  into  which 
water  disiippeai"S. 

swallow-hole,  s. 

Geol.,  £c.  {PL).  :  Deep  vertical  pits  oc- 
curring upon  bi'uad  surfaces  of  limestone, 
especially  wliere  it  alternates  with  shale. 
Tliey  are  produced  by  rills  of  water  or  by 
rain,  and  often  are  seen  at  brief  intervals  for 
miles,  marking  the  strike  of  the  limestone, 
even  when  obscured  by  accumulations  of 
other  material  upon  its  surface.  Tliey  some- 
times descend  into  caverns,  especially  in  the 
scar  linistone. 
I        swallow-pipe,  s.    A  gullet ;  a  windpipe. 

swal'  -  low,  *  s^pal  -  ow,  *  swal  -  owe, 
*swol-owe,  swolwe,  v.t  &  i.  [A.S.  swel- 
gan,  pa.  t.  stvealg,  pa.  par.  stvolgen;  cogu.  with 
Dut.  zwelgen;  Icel.  svelgja,  pa,  t.  svalg,  pa. 
par.  solginn;  Dan.  svceLge;  Sw.  svdlja;  Ger. 
ichwelgen.] 
A.  Transitive: 
I,  Literally : 

1.  To  take  into  the  stomach ;  to  receive 
through  the  oesophagus  into  the  stomach  as 
nourishment. 

"fThe  gullet)  in  every  creature  well  sized  to  tlie  food 
It  natli  occHSioii  to  swallow.''  —  Berham :  Physica- 
Theology.  bk.  iv.,  cb.  xi. 

2.  To  draw  or  suck  into  an  abyss  or  gulf; 
to  engulf,  to  overwhelm. 

"  Whan  tempests  do  her  chippea  noalow." 

Chaucer :  Saute  of  Fame,  bk.  ill 

n.  Figuratively: 

1.  To  seize  and  waste  ;  to  exhaust,  to  con- 
sume. 

"  StBollowing  the  treasure  of  the  realm." 

Shaketp. :  2  Henry  VI.,  It.  I. 

2.  To  absorb,  to  include,  to  sink. 
"SiBollaulng  up  all  tlie  attributes  of  the  Supreme 

Being  ia  the  one  attribute  of  infiuite   power."— £^oIe- 
rldge  :  Aida  to  Refiecdon,  p.  101. 

3.  To  occupy,  to  absorb,  to  take  up;  to  con- 
Buuie  :  as,  To  swallow  up  one's  time  or  leisure. 

*  \.  To  engross  to  one's  self ;  to  appropriate. 

"Homer  excels  all  the  Inventors  of  other  arts  in 
this,  tliat  he  li;is  iwallowed  up  the  honour  of  those 
why  succeeded  him.'— Pope,    (Todd.) 

5.  To  take  into  the  mind  readily  ;  to  receive, 
embi-ace,  or  believe,  as  opinions,  statements 
or  belief,  without  examination,  cunsideration, 
or  sciuple  ;  to  receive  implicitly. 

"  Slime  have  beeu  made  to  noallow  the  most  palpable 
I  absurdities  under  pretenct;  that  bciisq  and  r&i^uu  are 

not  to  be  trusted."— .SeitrcA  ,■  Light  of  Mature,  \o\.i., 
I  pt.  L,  ch.  xlv. 

1  *  6.  To  engross  the  faculties  of;  to  engage 

i      completely. 


7.  To  put  up  with  ;  to  bearortake  patiently  : 
as.  To  swallow  an  ;t  llVont. 
*  8,  To  retract,  to  i-ecant,  to  disavow. 

!  "  Swutloioed  his  vows  whol&" 

Shakesp. :  Jleaturefor  Sfensure,  i\\,  L 

1  TI  The  meaning  of  tlie  verb  is  often  iutensi- 

I      fled  by  up. 

B.  Intrans.  :  To  have  the  power  of  swallow- 
\      ing  :  as,  He  caimot  swallow. 

•swal'-ldw-o-ble,  i^.  [Eng.  swallow^  v. ; 
•able.]    Credible. 

"Its  mo»t  mitieated and  ffuatlowaftle  form." — Mait- 
land :  Etsaya  on  Reformation,  p.  315. 

swal'-low-er,  s.  [Eng.  svmUow,  v.  ;  -cr.]  One 
who  or  that  which  swallow.s  ;  a  glutton. 

swal' -low-wort,  ».  [Eng.  swallow  (1),  and 
%oort.] 

Bat. :  (1)  Chelidonium  majvs,  so  named, 
according  to  Aristotle  and  Dioscorides,  be- 
cause swallows  use  it  to  restore  the  eyesight 
of  their  young  ones,  or,  in  tlie  opinion  of 
others,  because  the  plant  begins  to  bloom  at 
the  time  when  swallows  arrive,  and  goes 
out  of  flower  at  the  time  of  their  departure 
(Prior) ;  (2)  The  genus  Asclepias  ;  (3)  Thapsia 
Asclepinm;  (4)  lianuncidus  Ficaria;  (5)  Fu- 
inaria  bulboaa:  (6)  Caltha  palustris;  (7)  Sa:n- 
fraga  granulata. 

swamp,  SWOmp,  s,  [Dan.  &  Sw.  swamp  =  a 
sponge,  fungus  ;  Sw.  svarr^'pig  =  spongy ;  cogn. 
with  Dut.  zwam,  =  a  fungus  ;  O.  l)ut.  swam  = 
a  sponge;  M,  H.  Ger.  swam,  swamp;  Ger. 
sdiwamm  =  a    sponge,    fungus  ;    Low  Ger. 


swamm^  swamp ;  Goth,  swamitis  =  a  sponge ; 
A.S.  sujoni,  swamp.  Sponge,  and  fungus,  are 
related  words,  and  from  the  same  root  as 
swim  (q.v.).]  A  piece  of  boggy  or  spongy 
land  ;  low  ground  saturated  with  water  ;  wet, 
soft  ground,  which  may  have  a  growth  of 
certain  kinds  of  trees,  but  is  useless  for  agri- 
cultural or  pastoral  purposes,  and  so  distin- 
guished from  bug,  fen,  or  marsh,  though  often 
used  as  synonymous  with  these  woi-ds. 

"  This  ia  a  very  aicklr  place,  and  I  l>elieve  hath  need 
enough  of  an  hoapitiU ;  for  It  ia  seated  so  nigh  the 
creeks  and  AtiiamjM  that  it  is  never  freefroma  uiiiaom 
Bmell."— i)«mpier  .■  Voyaget  {mx.  \Qi&). 

swamp-cabbage,  s.  ThesameasSKUHK- 

CABBAGB  (q.v.). 

swamp-crake,  a. 

Ornith, :  Ortygometra  tdbiwnsis,  an  elegant 
little  rail,  about  seven  inelies  long,  sjiread 
over  Australia,  Tasmania,  and  the  islands  in 
Bass's  Sti-ait.  The  sexes  are  alike  in  plumage ; 
head,  neck,  and  under-surface  dark  slate-giuy, 
chocolate  brown  above.  (Butler:  Birds  cfNew 
Zealand.) 

swamp-deer,  s. 

Zool:  Eiicervus  duvaucelli,  from  India  and 
Assam.  It  is  about  four  feet  in  height,  rich 
light  yellow  in  colour,  and  congregates  in 
large  herds  in  moist  situations.  The  antlers 
are  large,  with  a  long  beam,  which  branches 
into  an  anterior  continuation  of  the  main  por- 
tion, and  a  smaller  posterior  tyne  which  is 
bifurcated. 

swamp-hare,  s.    The  same  as  Water* 

RABBIT  tq.V.). 

swamp-hellebore,  s. 

1.  Bot. :  Veratnim  viride.  The  bracts  are 
oblong-lanceolate,  the  partial  ones  larger  than 
the  petiole,  which  is  downy  ;  the  flowers  in 
panicled  racemes.  Grows  in  North  American 
swamps  from  Canada  to  South  Carolina. 
Called  also  American  or  Green  Hellebore  and 
Indian  Poke. 

2.  Pharni. :  Tincture  of  Swamp  Hellebore, 
made  by  adding-  to  the  rhizome  rectified 
spirit,  is  used  to  act  on  the  vascular  system 
in  inflammatory  diseases,  spec,  in  rheumatic 
fever  and  gout. 

swamp-hen,  s. 

Ornith. :  Porphyria  melaTwtns,  widely  dis- 
tributed over  Tasmania,  Australia,  New  Zea- 
land, and  the  Chatham  Islands.  Total  length, 
aliout  twenty -one  inches;  plumage  sooty 
black,  with  metallic  glo.ss. 

swamp-hickory,  s. 

Bot, :  Garya  amara ;  a  North  American 
tree,  with  small  ovate  fruits,  the  rind  of 
which  remains  permanently  fleshy.  The  ker- 
nel is  very  bitter ;  hence  the  tree  is  eome- 
times  called  Bitter-nut. 

swamp-lily,  s. 

Bot. :  The  genus  Zephyranttiea. 
swamp-locust  tree,  s. 

Bot. :  Gleditschia  m^nosperma;  a  North 
American  tree  about  twenty  feet  high. 

swamp-oak,  jc 

Botany  : 

1.  Quercus  Prinus,  var.  blcolor,  or  discolor; 
the  Chestnut-leaved  White  Oak,  with  long- 
stalked,  obovate,  acute  leaves.  Found  in 
Canada. 

2.  Vimiera  denudata. 

sipamp-ore,  s.  The  same  as  Boq-iron 
ORE  (q.v.). 

t  swamp-pink,  a. 

Bot. :  A  popular  name  for  Azalea  viscosa,  a 
shrub  from  three  to  eight  feet  high,  with 
deliciously  fragrant  flowers,  growing  in  swamps 
in  America  from  Canada  to  Georgia. 

swamxH-post,  s. 

Bot. :  Querdis  lyrata,  a  North  American  tree 
about  fifty  feet  high. 

swamp-sassa&as,  s. 

Bot.  :  Magnolia  glauca;  the  Deciduous 
Swamp  Magnolia  or  Sweet  Bay,  a  North 
American  tree  about  twenty  feet  high.  The 
bark  is  bitter  and  arom.itic,  with  the  proper- 
ties of  Cinchona,  The  bark,  seeds,  and  cones 
are  employed  in  chronic  rheumatism.  [Beaver- 
tree.] 

swamp- wood,  s. 

Bot. :  Dirai  palustris. 


awamp,  v.t.    [Swamp,  s.] 
L  Ordinary  language : 

1.  Lit. :  To  plunge,  sink,  or  overwhelm  tn 
or  as  in  a  swamp. 

2.  Figuraiively : 

(1)  To  plunge  into  inextricable  difficulties. 

(2)  To  outbalance ;  to  exceed  greatly  in 
numbers. 

"  A  more  atrilcinK  political  Incident  than  tho 
giMnnping  of  the  Irish  electorate  with  Paruellitea."— 
Daily  Telegraph,  Dec  1,  1886. 

11.  Naut. :  To  overset,  sink,  or  cause  to  be 
filled,  as  a  boat  in  water ;  to  whelm. 

swam'-p:^,  a.  [Eng.  swamp,  s. ;  -y.]  Con- 
sisting of  swamp  ;  resembling  swamp ;  boggy ; 
soft  and  wet ;  marshy. 

"  Waked  still  Locb-Dotne,  and  to  the  source 
Alarmed,  Balvaig,  thy  svjiimpy  course." 

Svott :  Lady  of  the  Lake,  ill.  24. 

swan,  s.     [A.S.  swan ;  cogn.  with  Dut.  zwaan ; 
Icel.   svanr ;    Dan.    svane;    Sw.  svan;    Ger. 
schwan;  0.  H.  Ger.  swan,swana.] 
L  Ordinary  Ijinguage : 

1.  Lit. :  In  the  same  sense  as  II.  2 

2.  Fig.  :  Applied  to  a  famous  poet :  thus, 
Shakespeare  is  called  the  Swan  of  Avon, 
Virgil  the  Swan  of  Mantua. 

IL  Technically: 

1.  Astron. :  The  constellation  Cygnua. 

2.  Ornith.:  Any  individual  of  the  genus 
Cygnus  (q.v.).  The  Swans  form  a  sharply-ile- 
fined  group  ;  the  body  is  elongated,  the  neck 
very  long,  head  moderate ;  beak  about  as  long 
as  head  ;  legs  short,  and  placed  far  back.  On 
the  under-surface  the  plumage  is  thick  and 
fur-like ;  on  the  upper  side  the  feathers  art 
broad,  but  both  above  and  below  the  body  is 
thickly  covered  with  down.  Their  short  legs 
render  their  movements  on  land  awkward  and 
ungainly,  but  in  the  water  these  birds  are 
graceful  to  a  proverb.  Their  food  consists 
of  vegetable  substances  and  weeds,  their  long 
necks  enabling  them  to  dip  below  the  surface 
and  to  reach  their  food  at  considerable  depths. 
Swans  breed  in  high  latitudes,  but  the  do- 
mesticated species,  Cygnus  olor,  the  Mute 
Swan,  breeds  on  eyots  and  the  shores  of  lakes, 
making  a  very  large  nest  on  land,  in  which 
five  or  six  gieenish  eggs  are  deposited.  The 
young  generally  are  covered  with  a  gray  down 


HEADS  OF  SWANS. 

A.  Mute  Swan;  b.  W^hooper;  o.  Bewick's  Swan ; 

D.  Polish  Swan. 

till  the  age  of  two  yeai-s,  when  they  assume  Ibe 
characteristic  white  plumage  of  the  older biids. 
The  American  Swan  (O.  americanvs)  has  iU 
breeding  places  in  northern  Canada,  its  winter 
excursions  extending  no  further  southward 
than  North  Carolina.  Another  American  spe- 
cies, the  Trunipeier  Swan  { C.  bvccinator)  biecdH 
chiefly  in  Arctic  regions,  but  migrates  farthM* 
south,  large  flocks  being  seen  in  winter  us  far 
south  as  Texas.  Europe  pussesses,  in  addiliun 
to  Co/or,  the  "Whistling  Swan  (C.  mvHcus),  Et^ 
wick's  Swan  iC.  beu^icki),  and  the  Polish  Swmm 
(Civiniutahilis).  Themostbeautifulof  tbewh'  te 
genus  is  the  Black-necked  Swan  (C.  nigricoUis% 
from  South  America ;  while  the  most  remark- 
able is  tlie  Black  Swan  (C.  atratvs),  from 
Australia,  first  brought  to  Europe  early  in  the 
seventeenth  century.  So  convinced  were  the 
ancients  that  white  plumage  was  of  the  es- 
sence of  a  swan,  that  a  "  black  swan"  was  a 
proverbial  expression  for  something  extremely 
rare — if  not  for  the  non-existent — from  the 
days  of  Juvenal  (vi.  161-4)  to  those  of  Sir 
Thomas  Browne  (Vulg.  Err.,  bk.  v.,  ch.  xix.). 
The  stories  about  tlie  musical  voice  of  the 
Swan,  though  greatly  embellished  by  eiirly 
writers,  appear  to  liave  some  foundation  in 
fact  so  far  as  regards  the  Whooper  (C.  mtfsi- 
eus).  T.  Rymer  Jones  says,  *'  The  dying 
Swan,  we  find,  has  nothing  peculiar  in  its 
notes,  but  its  last  cries  may  be  as  loud  and 


tSkte,  f&t,  f^e,  amidst,  what,  f^ll,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  thSre 
fir.  wore,  wpUt  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  ciire,  Quite,  cur,  rule,  full;  try. 


:  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;  go,  p6t, 
Syrian,    ae,  ce  =  e ;  ey  =  a ;  qu  =  kw- 


swazi!g — swart 
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musical  as  any  olhers  to  which  it  has  given 
utterance"  (CusseU's  Book  o/BirdSf  iv.  125). 

swancoat,  swan-shift,  k. 

Anthrop. :  The  outward  form  or  vesture  of 
u  swaii-niaiiien  (q.v.). 

"Three  woiiten  ait  on  the  shore  with  their  swan- 
eo'its  butiidu  them,  ready  to  turn  iuto  swans  and  fly 
away."— J'tfior;  £arlu  Hist.  Mankind  (ed.  1878),  p.  356. 
(Note.) 

swan-down,  a.  The  same  as  Swan's 
DOv^'N  (q.v.). 

swan-flower,  s.    [Swanwort.] 

swan-hero,  s. 

Atiihrop. :  The  husband  of  a  swan-maiden. 

"The  swati-hiTo  forsakes  his  wife  the  moment  she 
asks  tie  furhiddeii  question."— <3r»ni» .'  Deut.  ilythol. 
(cd.  StiUlybr.i33).  i.  4-27. 

swan  -  hopping,  s.  A  corruption  of 
swau-uppiiig — that  is,  the  ceremony  or  pro- 
cess of  luarkin^^  swans  belonging  to  the  crown, 
I-ondon  companies  or  guilds,  the  University 
of  Oxford,  (kc,  which  is  annually  performed 
by  making  a  cut  or  mark  upon  the  upper 
mandible  with  a  knife  or  other  sharp  instru- 
ment. 

swan-like,  a.    Like  a  swan. 

"  Then,  if  he  lose,  he  uinkes  a  swan  like  end, 
Fadiug  in  music" 

Shakeap.  :  Merchant  qf  Venice,  Hi.  2. 

swan-maiden,  5. 

Anthrop.  :  A  supernatural  being  in  the 
•hape  of  a  swan,  fabled  to  have  the  power  of 
assuming  tlie  figure  of  a  beiiutiful  young 
■woman,  hy  taking  off  the  swan-cnat  or  swan- 
shift.  Many  of  these  swan-maidens  are  said 
to  have  contracted  marriage  with  men  who 
had  obtained  power  over  them  by  getting 
possession  of  the  swan-coat  or  swan-shift,  but 
if  the  swaii-niaiden  recovers  this  frdm  her 
liusband,  even  thuugh  she  may  have  borne 
him  children,  Jihe  assumes  her  former  shape 
and  flies  away  fiom  him  for  ever.     [Valkyr, 

WlSH-CHILDHEV.] 

"These  lovely  awan-maideuM  must  have  been  long 
kniitvn  to  Geiiiiaii  traditiou.  When  they  l>;ithe  in 
the  coo)ing  flood,  they  lay  down  on  the  l»ank  the  awau- 
ling,  the  svvan-shift ;  who  takes  it  froui  them  h:is 
them  in  his  power.""— Grimm."  Deut.  A/ythoL  (ed. 
Stallyhrass),  i.  4-28. 

swan-mark,  s.  A  mark  indicating  the 
ownership  of  a  swan. 

swan-neck,  a. 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  A  long,  graceful  neek  like 
tliat  of  a  swan  ;  hence,  the  end  of  a  pipe 
curved  or  arched  like  the  neck  of  a  swan. 

2.  Bot.  :  [SWANWOBT], 

swan-rlng,  s. 

Anthrop. :  A  ring  supposed  to  have  the 
aame  power  <is  the  swan-coat  (q.v.), 

swan-shift,  s.    (Swan-coat.] 

swan-shot,  s.  A  very  large  size  of  shot, 
usud  for  shooting  swans. 

swan-nppin^,  ».    [Swan-hoppinq.] 

swan-wife,  ». 

Anthrnp. ;  A  swan-maiden  (q.v.)  who  has 
married  a  human  being. 

"Many  tales  of  xiriin-wivea  still  live  ninone;  the 
NorBe  ijcoiile."— Gr*mm.-  Deut.  JJythol.  (ed.  Stally- 
braes),  i.  427. 

swan's   do'wn,  s'wan-down,  s.     The 

down  or  soft  feathers  obtained  from  a  swan. 

"  With  his  f!vn  of  turkey-feathers, 
With  his  plumes  and  tnfts  of  swan't  down." 
Longfeilow  :  Uiawatha. 

BW^g,  s,  [Fi-om  the  same  root  as  Swamp 
(q.v.).J  A  piece  of  low  or  green  sward  liable 
to  be  covered  with  water;  a  swamp,  a  bog. 
(Prov.) 

swan'-herd,  a.  [Eng.  swan,  and  herd.]  One 
who  tends  swans 

swsink,  a.    [Cf.  Ger.  schwank  ~  pliant,  supiile.] 

1.  Thin,  slender,  pliant,  agile.    (Scotch.) 

2.  Stately,  jolly. 

'*  Thou  ance  was  i'  the  foremost  rank, 
A  filly  buirOIy,  steeve,  an'  swank." 

Bums  :  Auld  Farmer  to  his  Auld  Mare. 

sw3.nk -ie,  swlink'-3^,  5.   [Swank.]  A  tight, 
strapping  young  fellow  or  girl.    (Scotch.) 
"  There,  iwankies  young,  in  braw  braid-claith. 
Are  spriugiu  o"er  the  gutters." 

Burns:  Holy  Fair, 

swank'-xng,  u.  [Swank.]  Supple,  active. 
{^coicK) 

"  A  moanhing  young  chleld-"— A;o(( ;  Bride  of  Lam- 
mermoor,  ch.  xxlv. 


swan'-ner-^,  s.  [Eng.  swaw;  -cry.]  A  piace 
where  swans  are  bred  and  reared. 

"  Anciently  the  crown  had  an  evteiisive  moannrry 
annexed  to  tho  royiil  pahiee  or  manor  of  ClarenUon, 
in  Wiltshire.  It  had  als-i  »  >iW(»Ji<T'v  In  the  Isle  of 
Purlieuk."— rarceK.-  Utst.  S-.u.sh  /-^ishes. 

*SWan'-ny,  a.    [Eng.  swan;  -y.]    Swanlike. 

"The  swanny  glossiueas  of  a  neiik.."—Jticliard8on: 
Clarissa,  iv.  22, 

swan'-pan,  s.    [Shwanpan.] 

SWan'-Skin,  s.     [Eng.  swan,  and  slcin.] 

1.  The  skin  of  a  swan  witli  the  feathers  on. 

2.  A  kind  of  fine-twilled  flannel. 

3.  A  kind  of  woollen  blanketing  used  by 
letterpress  printers  and  engravers. 

Swan'-wort,  s.  [Eng.  swaji,  and  lyor^  Named 
because  the  column  is  long  and  curved  like 
the  neck  of  a  swan.] 

Bot.:  Cycnoches,  a  genus  of  Orchids.  Called 
also  Swaii-neck  and  Swan -flower.  About 
eleven  species  are  cultivated  in  British  hot- 
houses, ten  fi'oin  the  warmer  parts  of  America, 
and  one  from  Singapore. 

swap,  ada.  [Ger.  schwapp=a,  blow,  also  as 
interj.  slap  !  smack  !]  Hastily  ;  on  a  sudden  ; 
with  sudden  or  hasty  violence.    (Prov.) 

swap.  *  swappe,  v.t.  &c  i.  [A  variant  of 
sweep,  V.  (q.v.);  cf.  Icel.  suei;)ja  =  to  sweep, 
to  swoop.] 

A.  Transitive : 

*  1.  To  strike^  as  with  a  sweeping  stroke. 

"  Swap  of  his  hed."  Chaucer:  C.  T.,  15.8M. 

2.  To  exchange,  to  barter,  to  swop. 
"  a  couple  of  qaaiiit  little  female  Hollanders  noap- 
pino  CiO\\B"-~DaiJy  Telegraph,  Dec.  7,  1885. 

B,  Intransitive : 

*  1.  To  move  swiftly  ;  to  rush. 

"  Beofs  to  him  twapte"  Layamon,  26,776. 

2.  To  fall  completely  down. 

3.  To  jdy  the  wings  with  a  sweeping  noise. 

4.  To  swop,  to  barter. 

swap,  s.     [Swap,  v.] 

1.  A  blow,  a  sti'oke. 

"  If't  l>e  a  thwack.  I  makeaccount  of  that; 
There's  no  iiuw  rasliiuned  swaf>  that  ere  eame  up  yet 
But  I've  the  tirst  ou  em. " 

Seaum.  &  Flet.  '.  Nice  Valour. 

2.  A  barter,  an  exchange,  a  swop. 

"  I  e'en  changed  it,  as  occaaSon  served  .  .  .  for  gin 
and  bmndv,  and  it  serted  the  house  many  a  year — 
a  guile  swap  too."— Hvott :  Bride  qf  Lammerntuor, 
ch.  xxvi. 

swape,  s.     [Sweep,  v.] 

1.  A  bucket  on  the  end  of  a  line  from  a 
balanced  pole  which  rests  on  a  post.  It  lias 
been  employed  for  forty  centuries  in  Egypt, 
and  is  represented  on  the  temples  and  tombs 
of  that  country.  The  well-pole  and  oaken 
bucket  are  yet  common  in  America, 

2.  A  sconce,  or  light-holder 

3.  A  pump-handle. 

4.  A  long  oar,  or  sweep. 

*  swappe,  v.t.  &  i.    [Swap,  v. 

sward,    *  swart,  *  swarde,  *  sweard, 

*  swerd,  *  sworde,  «.  [A.S.  sweard  =  the 
skin  of  bacon  ;  cogn.  with  Dut.  jBiuoord  =  skin 
of  bacon;  Icel.  svordhr  =  akin,  hide,  sward; 
jardhar-svordhr  =  earth-sward;  grassvdrdr  = 
grass-sward  ;  Dan.  fiesksvcer  =  flesh-sward, 
skin  of  bacon  ;  pro?isvtFrd  =  greensward  ;  Ger. 
schwarte  =  Tind,  bark,  skin.] 
*  1.  A  skin,  a  covering,  rind. 

'*  Brandish  no  swords  but  sweards  of  bacon  I" 

Itrewer:  /.inr/uft,  ii.  1. 

2.  Turf ;  the  grassy  surface  of  land ;  that 
part  of  the  soil  which  is  filled  with  the  roots 
of  grass  ;  when  covered  with  green  grass  it  is 
called  green  sward. 

sward-cutter,  ». 

1.  A  plough  to  turn  over  grass  lands. 

2.  A  lawn-mower  (q.v.). 

*  sward,  v.t.    [Swaed,  s.] 

1.  To  produce  sward  on  ;  to  cause  sward  to 
grow  on. 

2,  To  cover  with  sward  or  grass ;  to  strew 
with  grass. 

sward'-ed,  pa.  par.  &  a.    [Sward,  v.] 

*  sward'-;^,  a.    [Eng.  sward,  s. ;  'y.]   Covered 
with  sward. 


sware,  pret.  of  v.    [Swbar.] 

swarf  (1),  5.    [Etym.  doubtful.] 

1.  Iron  filings. 

2.  The  grit  worn  away  from  grindetonea 
used  ill  grinding  cutlery  wet.    (Prov.) 

swarf  (2),  s.  [Swarf,  v.]  A  fainting-fit:  a 
swoon,  stupor.     (Scotch.) 

*  swarf  (3),  s.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  (See  com- 
pound.) 

*  swarf-money,  s. 

Feudal  Law:  Money  iiaid  in  lieu  of  the 
service  of  castleward. 

swarf,  v.i.  [Pi'ob.  conm-cted  wifli  swerve 
(q.v.).]     To  swoon,  to  laint.     (Scjlch.) 

"He  was  like  n  man  awn  frae  hiin&elt  for  manj 
minutes,  and  I  thou;,  lit  lie  would  has  swanft  m 
thegither."— ;Sco«.-  AnUqu.a.ry,  ch.  xxvii. 

swarm,  *  swarme,  s.  [AS.  sweirm;  cogn, 
with  Dut.  zwerm:  Icel.  svarmir;  Dan.  svcemi; 
Sw.  svdrm  ;  M.  H.  Ger.  sivarm;  Ger.  sclnoam 
^a  swarm;  schwirren^  to  buzz;  sweren^ 
to  hum.    From  the  same  rout  as  swear.] 

1.  A  large  number  or  boiiy  of  small  animals 
or  insects,  particularly  when  moving  in  a 
confused  mass. 

2.  Specif.,  the  cluster  of  lioney-bees  which 
issue  at  once  from  a  hive,  sct-kuig  a  new 
home,  under  the  directitm  of  tne  queHii-l)ee; 
a  similar  cluster  of  bees  seltkd  in  a  hivii. 

"  When  the  swarms  are  eager  of  theii  jihiy, 
And  loath  their  einjtty  hives.' 

Dryden .    \'ir<jil ;  Oeonjic  iv,  167. 

3.  A  large  and  dense  nunilier  or  clnstt'r  of 
pei-sons  ;  a  multitude  of  peo|)le  in  motion  ;  a 
crowd,  a  mob,  a  multitude,  a  throng.  (Boiu&- 
times  applied  to  inanimate  objects.) 

"  This  swarm  of  fair  advautiiges  " 

aiiakesp,  :  1  Uenry  !l'.,  v.  I. 

swarm  (1),  v.i.  &  t.  [A.S.  swirman ;  Dan. 
svwrme;  Ger.  schwarmen;  Bw.  s'mrtna.] 

A.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  collect  and  nse  in  a  body  from  a  hive 
in  flight,  as  bees. 

"  The  Trojans  .  .  .  issue  in  a  throng. 
Like  swarming  'b&as."    Dryden:  Virgil;  jEneidW.^^ 

2.  To  appear  or  collect  in  a  crowd  or 
crowds;  to  throng  together  in  multitudes; 
to  crowd  together  in  confusion. 

*'  The  common  people  hy  numbers  swarm  to  ns." 
S/iakesp.  :  8  Uenry  VI „  iv.  2. 

3.  To  be  overcrowded  or  thronged  ;  to  be 
overrun  ;  tfl  be  filled  with  a  multitude,  crowd, 
or  throng  of  animals  in  motion,  or  other 
objects. 

"  The  banks  promlscuons  swarm'd  with  thronging 
troops."  Warton:  Eclogue  b. 

*  4.  To  breed  multitudes. 

"  Not  so  thick  atoarm'd  once  the  soil 
Bedropp'd  with  blood  of  Gort,'r.n." 

Milton  :  P.  L.,  x  627. 

B.  Trans. :  To  crowd,  to  throng, 

SwSrm  (2),  v.t.  &  t  [Etym.  doubtful;  ct 
squirm.] 

A.  Intrans. :  To  climb  a  tree,  pole,  or  the 
like,  by  embracing  it  with  the  arms  and  l^a 
and  scrambling  up.    (Generally  with  up.) 

B.  Trans. :  To  climb,  as  a  tree,  &&,  by 
embracing  it  with  the  arms  and  legs  and 
scrambling  up, 

SWarm'-ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.     [Swarm  (1),  v.} 
A.  &.  "B.  As  pr.  par.  <&  partidp.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  As  substantive : 

*1.  The  act  of  coming  off  or  collecting  in 
swarms,  as  bees;  a  thronging  or  crowding 
thickly  together. 

2.  Bot. :  The  name  given  by  the  Germans  to 
the  oscillating  and  crowding  molions  of  the 
zoospoies  and  antheroznids  of  Confen-se,  &c., 
while  free  in  the  cavity  of  the  parent  cell  just 
before  their  bi"eaking  forth.  Tlie  name  is  de- 
rived from  the  resemblance  of  their  iuovg- 
ments  to  the  swarming  of  bees.    [Zoospore.] 

swart,  swarth,  * suart,  a.  [A.S.  sioeart  = 
black;  cogn.  with  Dut.  zwart ;  Icel.  svartr ; 
Dan.  sort;  Sw.  svart;  O.H.Ger.  swarz,  suarz; 
Goth,  swarts:  Ger.  schwarz.]  Of  a  black  or 
dark  colour  ;  swarthy,  (Applied  especially  to 
the  skin.) 

"  A  swarth  complexion,  and  a  curled  head," 

Chapman  :  Homer;.  Odyssey  xli. 

swart-back,  s.  The  great  black-backed 
gull,  Larus  marinus.    (Scotch.) 


boil,  boy ;  poiit,  J^^l ;  cat,  9ell,  choms,  9hiii,  ben^h ;  go,  gem ;  thin,  tliis ;  sin.  a^ ;  expect,  Xenophon,  e^t.   ph  —  £ 
-cian.  -tlan  —  shan.    -tion,  -sion  =  shun ;  -tion»  -§ion  =  zhnn.   -cious,  -tious,  -sious  =  shiis.   -ble,  nlle,  &.c.  =  bel,  deL 
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swart — sway 


*  swart-star,  s.  Sirius,  the  Dog-star. 
So  called  from  its  appciiniiice  duiin<?  the  hot 
weatlierof  Slimmer,  which d ark eus or  "swarts" 
the  oouiiteiiaiice. 

"  Te  valleys  low  .  .  . 
On  whose  freah  lap  tlie  swart-star  aparcly  looks.' 
MUton :  Lpcidas,  188. 

"swart,  v.t.  [Swart,  a.)  To  make  hlack, 
dark,  or  tawny. 

"  Tlie  hi'-at  of  the  ann  whose  forvnur  may  swart 
a  living  part,  and  eveu  hUck  a  dead  or  dissolviug 
Qes\i."— Browne :  Vuigar  Errours,  bk.  vL,  ch.  x. 

Swartll,  (A.     [Swart.] 

swartll  (1),  swairth,  s.  [Prob.  the  same  as 
SwARTH,  a.]  An  appavitiouof  a  person  about 
to  die  ;  it  wraith.    (Scotck.) 

BWarth  (2),  ».     [Sward.] 

1.  TliB  sward  ;  the  turf. 

2.  A  swath  ;  one  of  the  hands  or  ridges  of 
grass,  hay,  itc,  produced  by  mowing  with  the 
scytlie. 

"  Here  stretch'd  in  ranks,  the  levell'd  swarths  are 
found."  Pope     Homer:  Itiad  xviii.  63a, 

swarth'-i-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  swarthy,  a.;  -ly.} 
In  a  swarthy  manner  ;  with  a  swarthy  hue. 

Bwarth'-i-ness.  swarth'-ness»  s.  [Eng. 
swarlkji,  swurth;  -ness.]  The  state  or  quality 
of  being  swartiiy;  darkness  or  tawniuess  of 
complexion. 

"  H  tliickeus  the  complexion,  and  dyes  it  Into  an 
unplensiiig  xwarthiness."— Fell  ham :  Resolves,  rea.  36. 

8Warth'-y,  a.  [Eng.  swarth,  a. ;  -y.]  Being 
of  a  dark  m- dusky  hue  or  complexion  ;  tawny, 
black.    (Applied  especially  to  the  skin.) 

"  The  wild  confusion  and  the  swarthy  glow 
Of  flames  on  high  and  tortihes  from  below," 

Byron  :  Corsair,  ii  4. 

*SWarth'-y,  v.t.  [Swarthy,  a.]  To  make 
swarthy,  to  blacken, 

"  Now  will  I  and  my  man  stoarthy  onr  faces  over  aa 
if  that  country's  heat  had  made  'em  so," — Cowley, 

*  8wart'-i-ness,  s.  [Eng.  swarty  :  -ness.] 
Swarthiness,  darkness. 

"  swart-ish.  *  swart-ysh,  a.  [Eng.  sivart, 
a.  ;  -ish.]    Somewhatswarthy,dark,ortawny. 

"  Melancholy,  that  cold,  dry,  wretched  saturnine 
humor,  creepeth  in  with  a  leane,  pale,  or  stoartysh 
colour,  which  ri-igneth  upon  so'itarye,  carefull,  musyug 
tueii\.''—BuUein  :  Bulwark  of  Dp^ence,  iv. 

*  swart' -ness,  s.     [Enfir.  swart;  -ness.]    The 

quality  or  state  of  being  swarthy  ;  swarthi- 
ness. 

*  Swart'-3^,  a.  [Eng.  swart,  a, ;  -t/.]  Swarthy, 
dark,  tawny. 

"  From  these  first  qualities  arise  many  other  second, 
as  tliat  of  colour,  blacke,  switrty,  jwle,  ruddy,  ftc." — 
Burton:  Auntomy  of  Melancholy,  p.  179. 

•swartz'-i-a,  s.  [Named  bv  Willdennw  after 
Prof.  Olaf  Sw.irtz  {1760-1S18),  a  Swedish  bot- 
anist, author  of  Flora  Indice  OccideJitalis.] 

Bot. :  The  typical  genus  of  Swartzieae  (q,v.). 
Calyx  globular  or  ovate,  splitting  ultimately 
into  renexetl  sepals;  petals  often  wanting;  if 
present,  with  one,  two,  or  three  petals.  Large 
trees,  with  valuable  timber,  nearly  all  from 
tropical  America.  Known  species  about  sixty. 
Swartzia  tomentosa  is  a  magnificent  tree,  sixty 
feet  high,  with  a  trunk  three  feet  in  diametrr. 
It  grows  in  French  Guiana.  Its  heart-wood 
is  red  or  black,  hard,  close-grained,  and  very 
durable.  Its  bark  is  the  Panococco  lark, 
which  is  a  powerful  sudorific.  Tlie  seeds  of 
S.  triphylla  are  acrid  and  cathartic. 

SWartZ-i-e'-SB,  s.  pi.     [Mod.  Lat.  swarUi(a); 
I^t.  fem.  pi.  adj.  siiff.  -ecs.] 
Bot. :  A  tribe  of  Csesalpinieae. 

Swarve,  v.i.  or  t.  [Swerve.]  (Scotch.)  To 
swerve. 

"  The  horse  saarved  round,  and  I  fell  aflf  at  tae 
side." — Scott :  Bride  of  Lammertiuior,  ch.  xxiv. 

jSTvasll(l),  ^swashe,  «.    [Swash,  u.] 

*  1.  A  blustering  noise,  a  vapouring, 

"  I  will  fl.vmit  and  brave  it  after  the  lusty  svaashT — 
Th»  Three  Ladies  of  London, 

2.  Impnl.se  of  water  flowing  with  violence; 
a  dashing  or  splashing  of  water. 

*3.  A  roaring  blade,  a  swaggerer,  a  swasher. 

4.  A  narrow  sound  or  channel  of  water  lying 
within  a  sandbank  or  between  that  and  the 
shore. 

*  5.  Wash ;  hogswash. 

"  Lonaiyiig  after  slibber  sauBe  and  twashe,  at  which 
a  whole  stomacke  is  readye  to  cast  hys  gorge," — 7*2^- 
ddll  :  Workes.  p,  65. 


swash  -bank,  s. 

Hydr.-ejtg. ;  The  crowning  portion  of  a  sea- 
embankment. 

swash-bucket,  s.  The  common  recep- 
tacle of  the  washings  of  the  scullery  ;  hence, 
a  mean,  slatternly  woman.    (Prov.) 

*  swash-buckler,  s.  A  swaggerer,  a. 
bully,  a  bravo,  a  braggadocio. 

"  A  rufflan  is  the  same  with  a  swaggerer,  so  called, 
because  endeavouring  to  mn-ke  that  side  to  swa^or 
weigh  down,  whereon  ho  iugajjotli.  The  same  also 
with  swash,bitvklcr,  from  swasilug  or  making  a  noise 
on  bucklers." — Fuller  :  Worthiat ;  Londun. 

swash-way,  s.     The  same  as  Swash  (1), 

;>.,  4. 

swash  (2),  s.     [Etym.  doubtful.] 

Arch. :  An  oval  figure  whose  mouldings  are 
oblique  to  the  axis  of  .the  work. 

swash-letter,  s. 

Print.  :  A  name  common  to  old-faced  capi- 
tals whose  terminations  project  considerably 
beyond  the  shank,  as  Q,  R ,  &c.    (Brande.) 

swash-plate,  ». 

Mach. :  A  rotating,  circular  plate,  inclined 
to  the  plane  of  its  revolutiou,  so  as  to  give  a 
vertical  reciprocation  to  the  rod,  whose  foot 
rests  thereupon,  and  which  moves  between 
lateral  guides. 

swash,  a.  [Prob.  allied  to  squash  (q.v.).] 
Soft,  like  over-ripe  fruit ;  squashy.    (Prov.) 

*  swash,  v.i.  [Sw.  dial,  svassJca  =  to  make  a 
squashing  or  swashing  noise,] 

1.  To  bluster,  to  maUo  a  great  noise,  to 
brag,  to  vapour,  to  swagger. 

2.  To  fall  violently. 

"  Thrusting  into  hlr  chamber,  they  offered  to  kiss 
her,  and  swaxht  dowue  upun  hir  bed." — Holinthed  : 
Cliron.  (an.  laai). 

3.  To  spill  or  splash  water  about ;  to  dash 
or  flow  noisily  ;  to  splash, 

SWash'-er,  a.  [Eng.  swash,  v.  ;  -er.]  One 
who  makes  a  blustei-ing  show  of  valour  or 
force  of  arms ;  a  blusterer,  a  swaggerer,  a 
bully,  a  braggadocio,  a  braggart. 

"  As  young  as  I  am,  I  have  observed  these  three 
swashers.' — Shahesp. :  Henry  V.,  iiL  2, 

swash'-ing,  pr.  par.  &  a.    [Swasb,  v.] 

A.  As  pr,  par. :  (See  the  verb). 

B.  As  adjective  : 

1.  Having  the  character  of  a  swasher;  blus- 
tering, swaggering. 

"  She  indicates,  behind  nn  nutnide  which  is  veritably 
flashing  and  martial,  a  true  woinixii.'—Atlienceum, 
June  H,  p.  770. 

2.  Falling  heavily;  having  great  force; 
crusliing. 

"Gregory,  remember  thy  swashing  hlo^.'^—SliaResp. : 
Romeo  *  Juliet,  L  1. 

*  swash'-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  swash;  -ly.]  In  a 
swashing  manner  ;  lasliing  about. 

swash' -^,  a.  [Eng.  swash^  a.;  -y.]  Swash, 
squashy,  soft. 

swat,  pret.  of  v.    [Sweat,  v.] 

SWatph,  s.     [A  variant  of  swath  (ci.v.).'] 

*  1.  A  swath. 

*'  One  sprcadeth  those  bands,  so  in  order  to  lie, 
As  barley  (in  swntchen)  may  fill  it  thereby." 

Tusner :  August's  Husbandry. 

2.  A  sample,  a  pattern  ;  a  slired.  (Generally 
of  cloth,)    {Scotch,) 


swath,  swathe,  s.  [A.  S.  swarlhu  =  a  track, 
a  trace  ;  cogn.  with  Dut.  zwaad  =  a  swathe  ; 
zwad,  zwade  =  a  swath  ;  Ger.  schwad  =■  a 
swath.] 

1.  A  line  or  ridge  of  grass  or  corn  cut  and 
thrown  together  by  a  scythe  or  mowing- 
machine. 

"As  soon  as  yonr  grass  is  mown,  if  It  lie  thick  In 
the  swath,  neither  air  nor  sun  can  pass  freely  through 
it." — Mortimer:  Husbandry. 

2.  The  whole  reach  or  sweep  of  a  scythe  or 
mowing-machine. 

3.  A  band,  a  fillet,  a  bandage. 

"  Its  make  is  such,  that  it  seems  to  be  a  crown  :  it 
is  made  of  thick  swaths,  but  the  contexture  is  of 
linen." — Whiston  :  Josephus  ;  Antiquities  of  the  Jews, 
bk,  iii,,  ch,  xi. 

*  swath-band,   *  swath-bond,  s.    A 

swaddling-band, 

"  Wash't  sweetly  oner,  awadled  with  sincere 
And  Bpotlesse  swath-b'rndK." 

Chapman  :  Homer  ;  Hymn  to  ApoUo. 


swathe,  v,t.     [A.S.  swedftian,  heswedhmn=-tci 
wra'p  up ;  fi'om  swudhu  =  a  shred,  a  swath 
(q.v.).] 
1.  To  bind  with  a  baml,  bandage,  or  roller. 
"  From  their  infancy  their  feet  are  kept  swathed 
up  with  bands,  as  hard  as  they  can  possibly  eiidura 
them,"— /)um);j8er  ;    Voyages  (an.  1687). 

*  2.  To  make  a    bundle   of ;  to  tie  up  in 
bundles  or  sheaves,  as  corn. 

"  Javel6 ;  swathed  or  made  into  sheaves."— (7o(j7raw. 

*  3.  To  bind  about,  to  inclose,  to  surround. 
"  He  swathes  about  the  swelling  of  the  deep, 

Tiiat  shines  aud  rests,  as  infants  smile  and  sleep." 
Cowper :  Retirement,  527. 

4.  To  wind  or  fold  together ;  to  bind,  to 
wrap. 

swathe,  5.  [Swath,  s.]  A  bandage,  a  band, 
a  roller. 

"  They  had  wrapt  me  in  above  an  hundred  yards  of 
swathe.'  — Spectator,  No.  90, 

*SWath'-ey,  a.  [Eng.  swathe;  -y.]  Of  or 
pertaining  to  a  swath  ;  consisting  of  or  lying 
in  swaths. 

SWath'-ing,  pr.  par.  or  a.     [Swathe,  v.t.] 

^swathing-clothes,  *  swathing- 
cloath£,  s.pl.    Swaddling-clothes. 

"  When  they  will,  they  may  lay  down  the  young 
infants,  and  at  their  pleasure  take  them  out  of  their 
swathing-cloaths,  and  hold  them  to  the  fire,  and  refresh 
them  with  play."— Sir  T.  Jlore  :  Utopia,  bk.  il.,  ch.  v. 

*  swath'-le  (le  as  §1),  v.t.  [Swaddle.]  To 
swadclle. 

"  Swathled  with  "b&nAa."— Sandys :  Travels,  p.  133. 

swats,  5.  pi.  [A.S.  swate.]  Drink  ;  good  ale. 
(Scotch.) 

"  Fast  by  an  ingle,  bleezing  finely, 
Wi'  reaming  swats  that  drank  divinely." 

Burns :  Ta^n  O'Shanter. 

*  swatte,  pret.  of  v.    [Sweat,  v,] 

swat'-ter,  squat'-ter,  v.i.  [Cf.  Sw.  sgw2t- 
tra  =  to  eluitter ;  Bavar.  schwadtlern.  =  t'j 
splash,  to  spill.]  To  splutter,  to  flounce;  to 
move  rapidly  in  any  fluid,  generally  in  an 
undulating  way.    (Scotch.) 

sway,  *  swey-en,  v.t.  &  i.  [I eel.  svcigja  = 
to  liow,  to  bend,  as  a  switch  or  bow,  to  swing; 
Dan.  suaie  =  to  swing  to  and  fro,  to  sway; 
svag  =  weak  ;  Sw.  svUja  =  to  bend,  to  yield  ; 
svag  =  weak  ;  Dut.  zwaai  =  a  turn  ;  zwaaijen 
=:to  swing,  to  turn,  to  sway,  to  brandiwh  ; 
Norw.  sveigja  ^  to  bend  ;  sveg  =  a  switch ; 
sviga  =  to  bend,  to  give  way.] 

A,  Traiisitlve: 

I,  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  To  move  backwards  and  forward ;  to 
swing. 

"She  swayed  her  lithe  body  in  gentle  Tbythmieai 
motions."— yji((7^  7'elegr(iph,  Dec.  4,  1885. 

2.  To  move  backwards  and  forwards  in  tlia 
hand ;  to  wave,  to  swing ;  to  wield  with  the 
hand. 

"And  golden  Marcus,  he  that  swaide  the  Romalnd 
sword. 
Bare  witnesse  of  Boemia,  by  credite  of  his  word." 
Qascoigne  '  In  Praise  qf  a  Genttewo^nan. 

3.  To  cause  to  lean  or  incline  to  one  side ; 
to  wpigli  down. 

*  4,  To  bias,  to  prejudice ;  to  turn  away  or 
aside. 

"  Heaven  forgive  them,  that  so  much  have  swnyed 
Your  majesty's  good  thoughts  away  from  me, ' 

Shnkcsp.  :  1  Henry  J  V.,  iil.  2. 

5.  To  rule,  to  govern  ;  to  direct  the  course 
of;  to  influence  or  direct  by  power  and  autho- 
rity or  by  moral  force. 

"  Our  practice  is  guided  by  notions  that  we  had 
sucked  In,  is  hwayed  by  inclinatmns  that  we  got 
before." — harrow :  Sermons,  vol.  iii.,  ser,  17. 

II.  Naiit.  :  To  hoist,  to  raise.  (Particiilaily 
applied  to  the  lower  yards  and  to  tiie  tip 
masts.) 

B,  Intransitive: 

1.  To  be  drawn  to  one  side  by  weight ;  to 
hang  iu  a  heavy,  unsteady  manner ;  to  bear, 
to  sway  :  as,  A  wall  sways  to  the  right. 

2.  To  move  or  advance  to  one  side  ;  to  in- 
cline to  one  side. 

3.  To  have  the  feelings  or  judgment  in- 
clining one  way  ;  to  incline. 

"  He  seems  indiflferent: 
Or  rather  swaying  more  upon  our  part. 
Then  cherishing  the  exhibiters  against  us.' 

Shakesp. :  Henry  K,  L  1- 

4.  To  move  unstearlily  backwards  and  for- 
wards, or  from  one  side  to  another. 

"  The  branches 
Swayed  and  sighed  overhead  in  scarcely  audible 
whispers."  Longfellow:  Evangd,ine,  i\.  ^ 
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5.  To  have  weight  or  influence. 

"To  distinguish  what  motive  actually  swayed  with 
him  on  every  i»ii-tiuuiar  occaaiou."— jS««rch;  Light  of 
Suture,  vol.  i,,  pt.  1.,  ch.  v. 
•  6.  To  rule,  to  govern. 

"  No  one  shouhl  sway  but  he." 

aha/cesp. :  1  Bcnry  ''/■.  iU-  I- 

H  (1)  To  sway  on :  Not  to  yield  to  doubt  and 
fear,  but  to  push  on. 

"  Lut  UB  sway  on.  and  face  them  in  the  Held." 

Shafcesp.  :  2.Henry  IV.,  Iv.  L 
(2)  To  sway  up : 

Naut. :  To  swing  up  by  pulling  a  rope ;  to 
throw  a  strain  on  a  mast-rope,  in  order  to 
start  the  mast  upwards,  so  that  the  tid  may 
he  taken  out  previously  to  lowering  the  mast. 

swdy,  *  swaie,  s.    (Sway,  v.] 

1.  The  swing  or  sweep  of  a  weapon. 

"To  strike  with  huge  two-handed  swiiy." 

Miltun  :  P.  L..  vi.  251. 

2.  The  motion  of  a  thing  moving  heavily. 
*3.  "Weight. 

"Oft  must  menne  on  the  oke  sraite,  till  the  hiipple 
dente  haiie  eiitred,  whiche  with  the  oke^i  owne  aivaie, 
uaketh  it  tocaiueall  atonua." — Chattcor .'  Tentament 
qf  Loue,  bl^  iii. 

1.  Preponderance  ;  turn  of  the  balance. 
"  Expert 
When  to  advance,  to  Btaud,  or  tuni  the  away 
Of  battle."  Milton  ■  P.  L.,  vi.  233. 

6.  Influence  ;  weight  on  one  side. 

"  Our  latent  motives,  which  hear  so  great  a  sioai/  in 
the  behaviour  of  moat  nieu,  Cdunot  owe  their  apnear- 
ance  to  the  luiud." — Searcli :  Light  of  Jiatui'e,  vol.  ii., 
pt.  i.,  ch.  XX. 

6.  Power  exerted  in  governing;  rule,  do- 
minion, control. 

"  Slaves  fight  for  what  were  better  raat  away. 
The  chaiii  that  binds  them,  anil  a  tyrant's  sway  " 
Cow/ier:  Table  Tulk.  283. 

7.  A  switch  used  by  thatchers  to  bind  their 
work. 

8.  A  pivoted  upright  with  an  arm  attached, 
fixed  to  the  hob  of  a  grate  or  cooking  range, 
so  tliat  the  arm,  with  pots  or  kettles  hung 
thereon,  may  be  turned  over  the  fire,  and  the 
vessels  raised  and  lowered  when  necessary. 

sway-baclsed,  a  The  same  as  Swayed, 
a.  (q.v.). 

sway-bar,  s. 

Vehicles  :  A  bar  on  the  hind  end  of  the  fore- 
hounds  of  a  waggon,  resting  on  the  coupling- 
poles  and  sliding  thereon  as  the  waggon 
turns  ;  a  slider,  a  sweep-bar. 

sway-bracing,  s.  The  guys  of  a  sus- 
pension-bridge to  prevent  lateral  swaying. 

•wayed»  pa.  par.  &  a.    [Sway,  v.] 
A.,  As  pa.  par. :  (See  tlie  verb). 
B.  As  adj. :  Strained  and  weakened  in  the 
hinder  parts  of  the  body.    (Applied  to  over- 
worlted  horses.) 

"Stark  8]ioi1ed  with  the  staggers,  begnawn  with  the 
bots,  swayed  in  tb«  back." — ^hakesp.  :  Turning  of  the 
Shrew,  iii.  2. 

•sway'-flil,  a..  [Eng.  sway;  -ful(0-^  Able 
to  sway  ;  powerful,  swaying. 

"  Where  Cytherea'a  swayfuZ  power 
Is  worshipiied  iu  the  reedy  oower." 

Fawke*.   The  Dlttaff. 

Vnreal,   v.i.    &    t.     [A.S.    swelan  =  to    burn 
slowly  without  flame;  Low  Ger.  swelen;  Ger. 
fdiweUn.]    [Sultry.] 
A*  Intrajisitive : 

1.  To  run,  to  melt.    (Said  of  a  candle.) 
"Mind  ye  diuua  Jet  the  candle  aweal  as  ye  gang 

alang  the  wainscot  parlour."— A'toW;   Old  Mortality, 
Ch.  V. 

2.  To  burn  away  without  flame, 

B.  Trans.  :  To  dress,  as  a  hog,  by  burning 
or  singeing ;  to  swale. 

swear,  *  sweare,  *  swere,  *  svere  (pa.  t. 
\sware,  *  swoor,  *  swor,  swore,  pa.  par.  *  swore, 
*swcreii,  sworn),  v.l.  &  t.  [A.S.  swerkm  (pa.  t. 
swor,  pa.  par.  sworen);  cngn.witli  Dut.  zweren 
(pa.  t.  zwoor,  pa.  par,  gezworen) ;  Icel.  sverja 
(pa.  t.  sor,  pa.  par.  svarinn) ;  Dan.  svcerge ; 
Sw.  svdrja ;  Ger..  schworen,  all  =  to  swear ; 
cf,  aJsoGoth.  swara?!.;  Icel.  syara;  B&n.svare; 
Sw.  svara  =  to  answer,  to  reply.] 

A.  Tri  transitive : 

I.  Ordinary  Langiiage : 

1.  To  afllrm  or  make  a  solemn  declaration 
with  an  appeal  to  God  for  the  trutli  of  that 
which  is  afflrmed  ;  to  take  an  oath  solemnly. 

"  Ye  shall  not  swear  by  my  name  falaely." — Leviticus 
xix.  12. 

2.  To  use  profane  language  ;  to  utter  pro- 


lane  oaths ;  to  use  profanity ;  to  be  profane  ; 
to  take  the  name  of  God  in  vain. 

"  He  knocked  fast,  and  often  curat,  and  sware. 
That  ready  eiitrauucu  waa  nut  at  his  call." 

Spenser:  F.  Q.,  L  iii.  16. 

3.  To  give  evidence  on  oatli. 

"At  what  ease 
Might  corrupt  minds  procure  knaves  as  corrupt 
To  swear  ngaiiiat  you.     Shakesp  :  Henry  Vlll.,  v.  1, 

4.  To  promise  on  oath  or  in  a  solemn 
manner ;  to  vow.    {Shakesp. :  Tempest,  ii.  2.) 

5.  To  declare  solemnly  to  the  truth  of  some- 
thing. 

"  He  knows  I  am  no  maid,  and  he'll  swear  to  it," 
Shakesp. :  All's  iVell  that  Ends  Well.  v.  3. 

II.  Art  {Of  a  colour):  To  have  the  contrast 
too  strongly  emphasised. 

B.  Transitive : 

1.  To  affirm  with  an  oath  or  with  a  solemn 
appeal  to  God  for  the  trutli  of  the  declaration. 


2.  To  promise  in  a  solemn  manner  ;  to  vow. 

"  I'll  keep  what  I  have  swore." 

Shakesp.  :  Love's  Labour's  Lost,  i.  1. 

3.  To  declare,  affirm,  or  charge  upon  oath, 

"  To  swear  false  allegations." 

Shakesp. :  3  Henry  VL,  iiL  1. 

4.  To  put  to  an  oath  ;  to  cause  to  take  an 
oath  ;  to  bind  by  an  oath ;  to  administer  an 
oath  to. 

"Swear  me  to  this." 
Shakesp. :  Love's  Labour's  Lost,  L  L 

5.  To  utter  in  a  profane  manner,  or  by 
taking  the  name  of  God  in  vain. 

"  Swears  a  prayer  or  two. 
And  sleeps  a^^ain."     Shakesp. :  /iomeo  &  Juliet,  i.  4. 

*  6.  To  appeal  to  with  an  oath  ;  to  call  to 
witness ;  to  attest. 

"  Thou  swearest  thy  gods  in  vain." 

Shakesp. :  Lear,  i,  1. 

U  (1)  To  swear  by:  To  place  great  confidence 
in  some  person  or  thing. 

(2)  To  swear  off,  *  To  swear  out:  To  renounce 
solemnly  :  as,  To  swear  o/ drinking. 

(3)  To  svjear  the  peace  against  one  :  To  make 
oath  that  one  is  under  the  actual  fear  of  death 
or  bodily  harm  from  some  person,  in  which 
case  the  person  charged  must  find  sureties  to 
keep  the  peace.     [Surety,  s.) 

swear,  s.  [Swear,  v.]  An  oath,  an  impreca- 
tion ;  a  profane  expression ;  a  bad  word. 
(Colloq.) 

"It  is  a  dreadful  thing  to  say,  but  I  felt  that  if  I 
didn't  utter  a  big  swear  at  that  moment  somethiug 
would  happen."— 5/.  James's  Gazette,  June  4,  1887, 

swear,  a.     [A.S.  swcer,  swere  =  heavy,  lazy.] 

1.  Lazy,  indolent. 

2.  Unwilling.    (Scotcli.) 

swear'-er,  *  swer-er, ».   [Eng.  swear,v. ;  -er.] 

1.  One  who  swears ;  one  who  calls  upon 
God  to  witness  forthe  truth  of  liis  declaration. 

2.  One  who  habitually  uses  profane  lan- 
guage ;  a  profane  person. 

"The  swearer  continues  to  awear;  tell  him  of  his 
wickedness,  he  allows  it  is  great,  but  he  CiiUtiuuea  to 
swear  on."— Ci/pm  .■  Sermora,  vol.  ii.,  ser.  27. 

sweat,  *  sweate,  *  swete,  *  swette, 
*  SWOOt,  *  swote,  s.  [A.S.  swat;  cogn. 
with  Dut.  zweet ;  Icel.  sveiti;  Dan.  sved;  Sw. 
svett ;  O.  H.  Ger.  sweiz  ;  Ger.  schweiss ;  Sansc. 
sveda.] 

1.  The  fluid  or  sensible  moisture  excreted 
from  the  skin  of  an  animal.     [Perspiration.] 

2.  JVIoisture  exuded  from  any  substance. 

"Beans  give  in  the  mow  ;  and  therefore  those  that 
are  to  be  kent  are  not  to  be  thrashed  till  March,  that 
they  have  li'ad  a  ttiorongh  sweat  iu  the  mow."— Mor- 
timer.' Husbandry. 

3.  That  which  causes  sweat ;  labour,  toil, 
exertion. 

"Saved  your  husband  so  much  sweat." 

\Shakeap. :  Coriolanua,  iv.  1. 

4.  The  state  or  condition  of  one  who  sweats. 

"  Soft  on  the  flowery  herb  I  found  me  laid 
Iu  balmy  swt-at."  JJUtwn  :  P.  L.,  viii.  art, 

*  5.  The  s'tveating-sickness. 

"Falstaff  shall  die  of  a  sweat."— Shakesp,  :  2  Henry 
IV.,  V.  5. 

sweat,  *  sweate,  *  swete,  v.i.  &  t.  [A.S. 
swoitan;  cogn.  with  Icel.sveita;  Dut.  zweeten; 
Low  Ger.  sweten ;  Ger.  schwitzen.'\ 

A,  Intransitive: 

I,  Literally: 

1.  To  excrete  moisture  from  the  pores ;  to 
be  moist  on  the  body  with  heat  or  labour. 

"He  was  stirred 
With  such  an  agony  he  suien,/  extremely." 

Shakesp. :  Henry  VIU.,  ii.  1. 


2,  To  emit  moisture,  as  plants,  a  wall,  &c 
"  Wainscots  will  sweat  so  that  they  run  with  watot; 
—Bacon. 

*3.  To  toil,  to  labour. 
"Sweat  iu  this  business  and  maintain  the  war." 
Shakesp. :  King  John,  v.  3. 

II.  Figuratively: 

1.  To  lose  01'  squander  money  freely;  to 
bleed,     {tilaiig.) 

2.  To  carry  on  business  on  the  sweating- 
system  (q.v.). 

"  Recently  a  trade  Journal  published  a  list  of  siocat- 
ivg  Anns  in  the  clothing  trade,  each  of  which  probably 
has  grounds  of  action,"— ^cAo,  Dec.  1,  1B86, 

B.  Transitive : 
I.  Literally: 

1.  To  cause  to  excrete  moisinrp.  from  the 
skin,  by  the  application  of  siuiunlics,  exer- 
tion, &c. 

2.  To  emit  as  sweat ;  to  exude ;  to  emit  or 
suffer  to  flow  from  the  pores ;  t<i  shed. 

"  Gre.ise,  that's  siveateii 
From  the  murderer's  gibbet." 

Sltakesp.  :  A/a.  beth,  iv.  1. 

IL  Figuratively : 

1.  To  extort  or  extract  money  from  ;  to 
bleed,  to  tleece.    (Slang.) 

2.  To  oppress  and  defraud  by  employing  at 
starvation  wages. 

"The  nether  garments  at  3s.  lid.  iinplv  soinetinng 
achieved  iu  further  swi'alint/  the  sweated  vt  Uouiids- 
ditch."~Daily  News,  Oct.  27,  IflUe. 

If  To  sweat  coins  (espec.  gold  coins) ;  To 
remove  a  portion  of  tliem  by  shaking  them  iu 
bags,  so  tliat  a  portion  of  the  metal  is  worn 
off,  yet  the  diminution  of  the  value  is  not 
readily  perceived. 

sweat  -  glands,  s.  pi.  [Sudoriferous- 
glands.] 

sweat'-er,  s.    [Eng.  sweat;  -er.] 

1,  One  who  sweats. 

2.  One  who  or  that  which  causes  to  sweat : 
as — 

(1)  A  sudorific. 

(2)  A  thick  woollen  jacket  or  coarse  Jersey 
worn  by  athletes,  &c.,  in  training. 

"Want  of  food  .  .  .  and  exercise  in  swcatein."— Re- 
feree, Dec,  12,  1886. 

(8)  A  grinding  employer  ;  one  who  sweats 
his  workpeople  ;  especially  one  who  employs 
working  tailors,  seamstiesses,  &;c.,  at  very 
low  wages. 

"Sweaters'  hacks  turning  out  frockcoata."*  — /"atf 
Mall  Gazette,  Oct.  29,  1883. 

*  3.  A  street  ruffian  of  the  time  of  Queen 
Anne.  The  sweaters  went  about  in  small 
bands,  and,  forming  a  circle  around  an  inoffen- 
sive wayfarer,  pricked  him  with  their  swords, 
and  compelled  him  to  dance  till  he  perspired 
from  the  exertion. 

"  These  sweaters  .  ,  .  seem  to  me  to  have  at  present 
but  a  rude  kind  of  discipline  among  iheiu."— Steele : 
Spectator,  No.  332. 

*  sweat'-fiil,  a.  rBng.  sweat ; -ful{l).'\  Covered 
with  sweat;  hara-woiking. 

"  See  here  their  antitype— a  crude  block  raised 
By  sweatful  smelters  ou  thia  wooded  strand." 

Blackie:  Lays  of  Highlands,  p.  10&. 

sweat' -i-l3^,  adv.  [Eng.  sweaty;  -ly.]  In  a 
sweaty  manner ;  so  as  to  be  moist  with  sweat. 

SWeat'-i-ness,  s.  [Eng.  sweaty ; -ness,]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  sweaty  or  moist  with 
sweat. 

sweat'-ing,  pr.  par.  or  a.    [Sweat,  v.] 

sweating-bath,  s.  A  vapour-bath  for 
sweating  persons ;  a  stove  or  sudatory. 

sweating-furnace,  a. 

Metall.  :  A  liquation  furnace  of  peculiar 
construction,  in  which  a  matte  of  copper  and 
argentiferous  lead  is  heated  to  deprive  the 
copper  of  the  metals  combined  therewith. 

sweating-house,  s.  A  separate  apart- 
ment, where  vapour-baths  are  obtained. 

sweatlng-lron,  5.  A  scraper  to  remove 
sweat  from  horses  ;  a  strigil  (q.v). 

sweating-room,  s. 

1.  A  room  devoted  to  the  use  of  a  vapoup- 
bath. 

2.  In  dairying,  a  room  for  sweating  cheeses 
and  carrying  off  the  superfluous  moisture. 

sweating-sickness,  s. 

Pathol.  :  A  pestilence,  called  by  foreigners 
sudor  anglicus  (the  Euglisli  sweat),  as  it  only 
affected  Englishmen.     Cains,    who  first  de- 


bSil,  hoy ;  po^t,  j<J^l ;  cat,  9011,  chorus,  9hin,  hen^h ;  go,  gem ;  thin,  this ;  si::i.  as ;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist,    -ing, 
-niim.  -tian  =  shan.    -tion,  -sion  =  shim ;  -tion,  -§ion  =  zhiin.    -cious,  -tious,  -sious  =  shiis.    -ble,  -die,  &c  =  b^l,  dgl. 
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scribed  it  in  1552,  called  it  EpJumera  pestilenSy 
or  One-day  pestilence.  It  was  introduced 
into  England  by  the  irregular  troops  of  the 
Earl  of  Richmond  in  1485,  when  he  came  over 
to  assert  his  claim  to  the  throne  against 
Richard  III.  'I'lie  battle  of  Bosworth  was 
fought  on  Aug.  22,  14SJ,  and  iuinieUiately 
after  the  disease  appeared  in  the  army,  and 
in  London  on  the  arrival  of  the  victors  four 
days  later.  It  was  a  violent  special  type  of 
minsniatons  fevei-.  It  lasted  five  weeks,  and 
passed  away  as  suddenly  as  it  came.  Later 
epidemics  of  the  same  disease  occurred  in 
150ti,  1517,  152S,  and  1550,  alter  which  it  never 
appeared  again.  On  the  last  occisinn  it  ori- 
ginated in  tlie  army  of  Edward  VI.,  in  France, 
and  was  brought  by  the  atfeuced  soldiers  to 
England  :  two  sons  of  Charles  Brandon,  both 
Dukes  of  Suffolk  and  nephews  of  Henry  VilL, 
died  of  it,  and  a  vast  number  of  men  of  in- 
ferior rank, 

sweating-systezn,  s.  A  term  applied, 
especially  in  the  tailoring  trade,  tu  the  system 
in  which  middle-men  employ  men,  women, 
and  children  to  make  up  clothes  at  their  own 
homes  at  very  low  wages. 

*Sweaf-les3,  a,    [Eng.  sweat;  -less.]    With- 
out toil. 

"  That  aweatlet  eat'et,  and  without  sowing  renp'st." 
Sylvtster :  The  Laioe.  9Sd. 

sweat'- y,  * sweat-ie,  a.  [Eng.  swrnt,  s. ; -y.] 

1.  Moist  with  sweat ;  covered  witb-eweat. 

"  A  sweaty  reaper  from  hia  tiilage  brought 
First-fruita.''^  J/Uton:  P.  L.,  xL  434. 

2.  Consisting  of  sweat. 

"  Ho  humours  gross,  or  frowzy  steams, 
No  uoisome  whiOk  or  suteatu  Btreitiiis." 

Swift.    iTodd.) 

3.  Ijaborious,  toilsome. 

"  And   measured  echoing  shouta  their  sweaty  tolls 
utteiid."  Afickle  :  Luaiad,  bit.  ix, 

Swede,  s.    [See  def.] 

1,  A  native  or  inhabitant  of  Sweden. 

2.  A  Swedish  turnip. 

"The  root  kuown  as  n  hybrid  ia  the  result  of  a 
second  cross,  bi^tween  tlie  tweUe  and  the  couimoa 
turnip."— Sm((A«o«:  Cse/ul  Book  for  Far  merM,  p.  32. 

Swe-den-bor'-^-an,  a.  &  s.    [See  def.] 

A.  As  adj. ;  Of  or  belonging  to  Swedenborg. 
[B.] 

B.  As  subst. :  A  follower  of  Emanuel  Swed- 
berg,  son  of  Jesper  Swedberg,  bishop  of  Skara, 
in  West  Gothland.  The  son  was  born  at 
Stockholm  on  Jan.  29,  lOSS.  He  thoui^'ht 
mni'h  of  religion  in  very  early  life,  and  dili- 
gently studied  physics,  mathematies,  and 
classics  at  the  University  of  Upsal,  afterwards 
visiting  Oxford,  Paris,  &c.  Before  leaving 
the  University,  he  had  been  appointed  by 
Cliarles  XII.  assessor  in  the  Royal  Metallic 
College  of  Sweden,  and,  in  1719,  was  ennobled 
by  Charles's  successor.  Queen  Ulrica  Eleanora, 
under  the  name  of  Swedenborg,  by  which  he 
is  generally  known.  Between  early  manhood 
and  his  fifty-eighth  year,  he  actively  prose- 
cuted iiis  studies  in  mathematics,  physics, 
&<;.,  publishing  various  works,  as  the  Opera 
Philosophica  et  Mineralia  (in  1783),  in  three 
volumes,  and  the  Philosophy  of  the  Infinite  (in 
1734).  In  April,  1743,  being  at  an  inn  in 
London,  Swedenborg  considered  that  he  had 
a  vision  of  the  Lord,  who  called  Iiini  to  a  holy 
office,  opened  his  sight  to  the  spiritual 
world,  and  endowed  him  with  the  gift  of  con- 
vei-sing  with  spirits  and  angels.  In  August 
he  returned  to  Stockholm,  commen(red  the 
study  of  the  Hebrew  scriptures,  resigned  his 
assessorship  in  1747,  and  spent  the  remainder 
of  his  life  in  forming  and  propagating  his  theo- 
logical views  He  died  in  Loudon  in  his 
eighty-fifth  year,  March  29,  1772,  in  Great 
Bath  Street,  Coldbath  Fields,  and  was  buried 
in  the  Swedish  Church  in  RatclifT  Highway. 
His  system  is  presented  at  length  in  his 
various  works,  especially  his  Arcana  Ccelesfia 
(8  vols.,  London,  1749-1756).  He  believed 
that  he  was  sevei-al  times  allowed  to  enter 
heaven,  "which  was  arranged  in  streets  and 
squares  like  earthly  cities,  but  with  fields  and 
gardens  interposed."  There  was  a  magnificent 
palace  with  a  temple  in  the  midst,  with  a  table 
in  it,  and  on  the  table  the  Word  of  God,  with 
two  angels  by  its  side.  The  form  of  angels 
was  altogether  like  tliat  of  men.  Matter  and 
spirit  are  connected  by  an  eternal  law.  He 
accepted  only  twenty-nine  of  the  Old  Tesfa- 
ment  books,  rejecting  Ruth,  1  and  2  Chronicles, 
£zra,  Nehemialt,  Esther,  Job,  Proverbs,  Eccle- 
Biastes,  and  the  Song  of  Solomon.  Of  the 
New  Testament  he  accepted  only  the  Gospels 


and  the  Apocalypse.  He  held  that  there  Is  a 
double  sense  in  scripture,  tlie  most  important 
being  tlie  spiritual.  He  believed  in  one  God 
and  in  tlie  Trinity,  and  that  the  Lord  and 
Saviour  Jesus  Christ  was  that  God  ;  that 
Jehovah  himself  became  incarnate  as  the 
Word.  Heaven  and  hell  are  not  places,  but 
states,  nnd  the  Devil  is  not  a  person,  but  a 
name  of  hell.  The  judgment  on  the  first 
Christian  church  took  ert'ect  in  1757,  and  was 
seen  by  Swedenborg  in  the  spii-itual  woiki, 
after  which,  and  in  lieu  of  it,  the  New  Cliurch, 
called  in  Revelation  (xxL,  xxii.)  New  Jeru- 
salem, descended  from  heaven.  Swedenborg 
himself  founded  no  cliurch.  His  followers 
publicly  associated  themselves  as  a  congrega- 
tion in  Eastcheap  in  1788.  In  1810  a  Swedcn- 
boi'gian  Society  was  established,  and  a  Mis- 
sionary and  Tract  Society  in  1821.  Congrega- 
tions exi-st  in  England,  the  United  States,  on 
the  continent  of  Europe,  (fee. 

Swe-den-bor'-gi-an-ifm.  s.  [Eng.  Sioe- 
denborgUm;  -ism.]  'The  doctrines  and  piac- 
tice  of  the  Swedenborgians. 

Swed'-i^b,  a.  &  s.    [See  def.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Of  or  pertaining  to  Sweden  or 
its  inhabitants. 

B,  As  subst. :  The  language  spoken  by  the 
Swedes. 

Swe  dish -beamtree,  s. 

Bot. :  Pyrus  intermedia,  a  sub-species  of  P. 
Aria.  It  has  oblong,  rather  distinctly-lobed 
leaves,  ashy-white  below,  with  five  to  eight 
nerves  on  each  side,  and  is  local  in  England. 

Swedisb-tumip,  s. 

Bot.,  Agric,  <&c. :  A  kind  of  turnip,  Brassica 
campestris  nitaba-ga,  introduced  originally 
from  Sweden.  The  bulb  is  elongated,  the 
leaves  glaucous,  the  inside  either  white  or, 
more  generally,  yellow,  the  quality  not  being 
aff'ected  by  the  variation  of  colour.  It  is  very 
hardy,  not  generally  suffering  injury  from 
intense  cold. 

''sweem,    ""swalm,   *sweme,  s.     [Icel. 

sveimr  =  a  bustle,  a  stir  ;  Norw.  sveim  =  a 
slight  intoxication  ;  Icel.  swiini  =  a  swimming 
in  the  head  ;  Dan.  sOTwic=afainting-fit;  A.S. 
swima  =  a  swoon.]  Dizziness  ;  a  swimming  in 
the  head  ;  vertigo.    (Prompt.  Parv.) 

sweep,  *  swepa,  v.t.  &  i.  [A.S.  swdpan, 
pa.  t.  swedp  =  to  sweep ;  Icel.  sopa  ;  O.  Fris, 
svepa  =  to  sweep  with  a  broom,  &«.  ;  Icel. 
sveipja  =  to  sweep,  to  swoop.  Sweep  and 
swoop  are  doublets.] 
A.  Transitive : 

1.  To  brush  or  rub  over  with  a  brush, 
besom,  or  the  like,  for  the  purpose  of  re- 
moving loose  dii-t :  as,  To  sweep  a  room  or  a 
road. 

2.  To  drive  or  carry  along  or  off,  as  by  a 
long  brushing  stroke  or  force,  or  by  flowing 
on  the  earth  :  as,  A  flood  sweeps  away  a  hedge. 

3.  To  clear  or  clean  by  brushing  with  a 
besom  or  tlie  like. 

"  What  woman,  having  ten  pieces  of  silver,  if  she 
lose  oue,  doth  not  Kwee/>  the  house,  aud seek  diliueiitlr. 
till  she  flud  it?"— iitAtf  XV.  B. 

4.  To  rub  over  ;  to  touch  in  passing ;  to 
graze. 

'*  And  Troy's  proud  dames,  whose  ^rments  lun^ep 
thegrouiid.  Pope:  Homer;  Iliadiv.bQi. 

5.  To  clear,  to  rid,  to  free. 

"  The  ujirrow  seas  of  all  the  French  to  sweep," 

Drayton:  Buttle  qf  A gincourt 

6.  To  drive,  destroy,  or  carry  at  a  stroke, 
or  with  ctilerity  and  violence.  (Often  followed 
by  away  or  ojf.) 

"  The  waves  n'ertalte  them  in  their  serioua  play. 
And  every  Yio\it  twixpt  multiLndeaawwy, 

C'twper:  lietirement.  168. 

7.  To  draw  or  drag  something  over:  as.  To 
sweep  the  bottom  of  a  river. 

*  8.  To  carry  with  a  long  swinging  motion  ; 
to  carry  with  pride. 

"  Like  a  peacock  sweep  along  his  tail." 

Shitkesp.  :  1  Henry  IV.,  iil.  8. 

9.  To  strike  with  a  lon<;  stroke  ;  to  brush  or 
touch  quickly  with  the  fingers. 

"  The  sweet  Muses  in  the  neighbouring  bowers 
Sweep  their  wild  harps."  Praed  :  Alhent. 

10.  To  move  swiftly  over  or  along  ;  to  scour. 

"  Chniigha  .  ,  .  madly  swp'-p  the  sky." 
Shakesp.  :  Mi  igum-mftr  JViffhf's  Dream,  111.  2, 

11.  To  carry  the  eye  over  ;  to  view  widely 
and  rapidly  :  as,  To  sweep  the  horizon. 

12.  To  propel  by  means  of  a  sweep  or  long 


B.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  pass  by  or  along  with  swiftness  and 
violence,  as  something  broad  or  brushing  the 
surface  of  anytinug.    (Proverbs  xxviil.  3.) 

2.  To  pass  or  move  along  rapidly. 

"  Cutting;  the  fome,  by  the  blew  seas  they  twepe," 
Surrey :   VirgUe  ;  jEneis  iy. 

3.  To  pass  over  or  brush  along  with  celerity 
or  force  :  as,  The  wind  sxoeeps  along  the  plain. 

4.  To  pass  or  move  witb  pomp. 

"  She  ffceps  it  through  the  court  with  troops  of 
liulies."  Shukeap. :  2  Henry  VI.,  1.  a, 

5.  To-  move  with  a  long  reach  or  with  a 
swinging  motion. 

6.  To  tiike  in  a  view  with  progressive 
rapidity  ;  to  range,  as  the  eye  or  a  telescope. 

IT  To  sweep  the  board  :  To  clear  all  the  stakes ; 
hence,  to  win  everything. 

sweep,  *  swepe, ».    [Sweep,  s.] 
I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  The  act  of  sweeping. 

2.  One  who  sweeps ;  a  sweeper ;  specif.,  a 
chimney-sweeper. 

3.  The  compass,  reach,  or  range  of  any 
violent  or  continued  motion. 

4.  The  compass  of  any  turning  body  in 
motion  :  as,  the  sweep  of  a  door. 

6.  The  compass  of  anything  flowing  or 
brushing. 

"  A  torrent  swell'd 
With  wintry  tempests,  that  di-sdaiiiH  all  inounda, 
Breakiui^awny  imuetuous,  and  involves 
Within  its  aweep,  trees,  houses,  men," 

Philips.    {Todd.) 

6.  Compass  or  range  generally  ;  reach. 

"  The  fishermen  waiting  till  they  see  a  salmon  show 
within  the  sweep  ot  the  net."— Field,  March  20, 1886. 

7.  Extent,  limit. 

"  Tvranny  sends  the  chain  that  mast  abridgs 
The  nohle  sweep  ot  all  thitlr  privilege." 

Cowper :  Table  Talk,  fJi. 

*  8.  Violent  and  general  destruction  :  as, 
the  sweep  of  an  epidemic  disease. 

9.  Direction  of  any  motion  not  rectilinear. 
"  Taking  a  right-handed  sweep,  he  ran  through  tho 

Tood  and  away  south  wai'd."—/VeI{f,  Feb.  26,  1887. 

10.  The  direction  or  turn  of  a  curve,  as  of 
a  road,  an  arch,  &c. 

"  Well-rolled  walks 
With  cni'vature  of  slow  and  easy  sweep." 

Cowper ."  Tank,  i.  852. 

11.  Hence,  a  circular,  semicircular,  or  curved 
cari'iage -drive  through  a  lawn  in  the  front  of  a 
house. 

12.  Compass  or  range  of  excursion  ;  range, 

"  The  landscapes  seen  from  the  car-windows  would 
be  tame  were  it  not  for  the  vast  sweep  of  viaiou."— 
Century  Magazine,  Aug.,  1882,  ji.  506. 

13.  A  rapid  survey  with  the  eye. 

14.  A  sweepstakes  Cq-v.). 

"  [He]  was  inveigled  into  becoming  a  Bnbscrlber  to  m 
Derby  sweep."— Daily  Telegraph,  March  16, 1887. 

15.  A  counter-weighted  pole,  poised  upon  a 
fulcrum-post,  and  used  to  raise  and  lower  a 
bucket  suspended  from  the  longer  end ;  a 
swape. 

16.  The  lever  of  a  horse-power  or  pug-mill. 

17.  A  low,  mean  person.    (Slang.) 
n.  Technically: 

1.  Cards: 

(1)  In  the  game  of  casino,  a  pairing  or  com- 
bining all  the  cards  on  the  board,  and  so 
removing  them  all. 

(2)  In  whist,  the  winning  of  all  the  tricks 
in  a  hand.    Also  called  a  Slam. 

2.  Founding:  A  movable  templet  used  In 
loam-moulding.  It  consists  of  a  board,  of 
which  the  edge  is  cut  to  the  form  of  the  cross- 
sectional  outline  of  the  article  to  be  moulded. 
The  surface  of  the  mould  or  core  is  formed 
by  moving  the  sweep  parallel  to  the  axis  at 
right  angles  to  its  length.  For  hollow  articles, 
as  pipes,  sweeps  are  made  in  j)airs,  one  for 
"  running  up "  the  core,  and  the  other  for 
forming  the  interior  of  the  mould. 

3.  Her. :  The  same  as  6. 

4.  Metall.  :  A  name  formerly  applied  to  the 
Almond  (AUeinand)  furnace. 

5.  Nautical: 

•  (1)  A  long  oar  used  on  board  ship  to  assist 
the  action  of  the  rudder  during  a  calm,  or  in 
an  emerfiency  ;  or  to  assist  the  motion  of  the 
sliip,  as  in  the  ancient  galley. 

■■  He  thrust  out  his  sweeps,  aa  they  are  called,  huge 
oara  requirini^  five  or  six  men  to  eaeh."—Casselft 
Saturday  Journal,  Sept.  19,  1886,  p.  SOL 

(2)  A  long  oar  used  on  large  barges,  and  on 
luggers. 
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0)  A  circular  frame  on  which  the  tiller  tra- 
verses in  large  ships. 

6.  Old  v^ar :  The  btilista  or  engine  anciently 
nsed  for  casting  stones  into  fortresses.  The 
term  is  still  used  in  heraldry. 

7.  Shipvjright. :  The  mould  of  a  ship  where 
she  begins  to  compass  in  at  the  rung-heads. 
A  part  of  the  mould  curved  in  the  arc  of  a 
circle. 

^  To  make  a  clean  sweep  of  anything :  To 
sweep  anything  away  completely ;  to  taite  or 
carry  off  the  whole  of  anything. 

*■  To  Bee  a  clean  sweep  made  of  the  dmgon  with  Ita 
nondescript  pedeatal."— /Jai^v  Telegraph,  Sept.  7,  1885. 

sweep-bar,  s. 

Vehicles:  A  name  sometimes  applied  to  the 
away-bar  or  slider  of  a  waggon.    [Sway-bar.] 

sweep-net,  5.    A  net  of  considerable  ex- 
tent for  drawing  large  areas.    (Lit.  &Jig.) 
"  She  was  a  sweep-net  for  the  Spaiiiah  shipa,  which 
happily  feU  iuto  her  net"— Camden. 

sweep-saw,  s.  A  saw  having  a  thin 
blade  stretched  by  a  frame  or  bow,  and  capable 
of  catting  in  a  sweep  or  curve.  Also  kuown 
OS  a  bone-saw  or  turning-saw. 

sweep-washer,  s. 

Gold  &  Silver  Refining :  ITie  person  who 
extracts  fi'om  the  sweepings,  potsherds,  &c., 
the  small  particles  of  those  metals  contained 
in  them. 

sweep-washings,  e.  pi.  The  refuse  of 
shops  in  which  gold  and  silver  are  worked. 
These  metals  are  separated  by  mechanical 
means  and  amalgamation. 

8Weep'-age  (age  as  ig),  s.  [Eng.  sweep; 
•age,]  The  crop  of  hay  got  in  a  meadow. 
(Prow.) 

'Bweep'-ddm,  s.  [Eng.  sweep;  -dom.]  Chim- 
ney-sweeps collectively. 

"  The  sooner  the  etiquette  of  tuieepdom,  which  en- 

Ioins  tills  perpetual  walking  about  in  sooty  war-paint, 
B  abanduned,  the  betteritwill  be."— Daily  Telegraph, 
Dec  14,  1885. 

8Weep'-er,  s.    [Eng.  sweep,  v. ;  -er.]    One  who 

or  or  that  which  sweeps. 

"  Turning  on  Improvised  gangs  of  sweepers  to  work." 
—Daily  Telegraph,  Jan.  8,  1886. 

flweep'-mg,  pr.  par.y  a.,  &  s.    [Sweep,  v.] 

A.  As  pT.  par. :  (See  the  verb). 

B.  As  adjective : 

1.  Wide,  comprehensive. 

"  One  or  two  facts,  however,  must  be  remembered 
before  we  can  accept  this  sweeping  statement  as  atto- 
getber  correct."— ^titty  Telegraph.  Sept  10, 1885. 

2,  Overwhelming. 

"  Placing  him  with  a  sweeping  majority  at  the  head 
Of  the  poll."— ^'(arK^rd,  ff  ov.  29, 1885. 

C.  As  svistantive : 

L  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  The  act  of  one  who  or  that  which  sweeps. 

2.  (PI.) :  Things  collected  by  sweeping. 

'*  Should  this  one  broomstick  enter  the  scene,  covered 
vith  dust,  though  the  aweeuings  of  the  finest  lady'a 
dhauiber,  we  should  despise  its  vanity."— .Swi/i!;  jaedi- 
tation  on  a  Broomstick. 

II.  Nautical : 

1,  Dragging  an  anchorage  ground  with  the 
bight  of  a  rope  to  recover  an  anchor,  or  to 
ascertain  tlie  position  of  a  wreck. 

2.  Propelling  a  vessel  or  barge  by  means  of 
large  oars.     [Sweep,  s.,  II.  5.] 

sweeping-table,  s. 

Metall.  :  A  form  of  ore-separator  in  which 
the  slime,  after  agitation  by  fans  in  a  chest 
with  water,  is  caused  to  flow  on  to  a  sloping 
table  and  sorted  by  gravity  by  means  of  a 
sheet  of  water  passing  over  the  table. 

Sweep'-ing-l^,  adv.  [Eng.  sweeping ;  -ly.]  In 
a  sweeping  manner  ;  cam|irehenaively. 

"  Ha  can  hardly  be  acquainted  with  the  full  extent 
of  those  geograpliicf'l  labours  which  he  too  sweeptngly 
condemns." — Daily  Telegraph,  Dec.  2, 1885. 

Sweep'-ing-ness,  s.  [Bug.  sweeping;  -ness.} 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  sweeping  or  com- 
prehensive; comprehensiveness. 

"Petulant  and  scornful  outbursts  which  are  silly 
Just  In  proportion  to  their  sweepirtgneas." — Daily 
News,  June  20,  1S81. 

*sweep'-stake,  s.  &  adv.    [Eng.  sweep^  and 

A*  As  substantive : 

I,  A  mode  of  playing  at  cards  by  which  all 
HiB  tricks  are  taken. 
21  The  same  as  Sweepstakes  (q.v.). 


3.  A  clean  sweep. 

"They  would  make  sweepstake  at  once  of  purga- 
tory. '—Bradford  :   Works,  11.  271. 

B.  As  adv.  :  By  winning  and  taking  all  the 
stakes  at  once ;  hence,  by  wholesale,  indis- 
criniiiiately. 

"  Is't  writ  in  your  revenge, 
That  sweepstake  ytm  will  draw  both  frienfl  find  foe, 
Winner  and  loser?  "  Shakesp. :  Hamlet,  iv.  5. 

SWeep'-stakes,  s.     [Eng.  sweep,  and  stakes.] 

1.  A  gaming  transaction  in  which  a  number 
of  persons  join  in  coutribntingn  certain  stake, 
which  becomes  the  property  of  one  or  several 
of  the  contributors  on  certain  conditions. 
Tlius,  in  a  sweepstakes  for  horses  stai-ting  in 
a  raL-e,  the  owner  of  the  winner  receives  the 
whole  stakes  or  a  portion  of  it,  the  remainder 
being  divided  between  tlie  second  and  third. 

2.  Tlie  prize  in  a  horse-race,  &c.,  made  up 
of  contributions  from  several  persons. 

3.  A  sweepstake  (q.v.), 

*SWeep'-^,  u.     [Eng.  sweep;  -y.] 

1.  Passing  with  speed  and  force  overa  great 
compass  at  once  ;  sweeping. 

"  They  rush  along,  the  rnttliiig  woods  give  way. 
The  branches  bend  before  tlieir  sweepy  sway." 
_  Dryden :  Ovid  ;  Metamorphoses  L 

2.  Strutting. 

3.  Wavy. 

"  No  (ace  ;  only  the  sight 
Of  a  sweepy  garment,  vast  and  white." 

Ji.  Browning:  Christmas  Foe,  vlll, 

SWeer,  SWeir,  a.     [A.S.  swcer,  swere  =  heavy, 
lazy;  Ger.  scAu;t;r  =  heavy,  difficult.]    (Scotch.) 

1.  Lazy,  idle,  indolent. 

2.  Reluctant,  unwilling,  slow. 


sweet,  *suete,  *swete,  *8Wote,  *8ote, 

a.  &,  s.     [A.S.  swete ;  cogn.  with  O.  Sax.  swoti; 
Dut.  zoet;    Icel.  soetr ;    Dan.   siJd;    Sw.  sot; 
O.H.Ger.  siiaziy  suuzl;  G&T.siisz;  Sansc.  svadu; 
Gr.  T)5v%  (hedus);  hAt.  suavis.] 
A*  As  adjective : 

1.  Having  a  pleasant  or  agreeable  taste  or 
flavour  like  that  of  honey  or  sugar ;  opposed 
to  sour  or  bitter. 

"  Sweetest  nut  hath  sourest  rimJ." 

Sliakesp. :  Js  You,  Like  It,  ill  2. 

2.  Pleasant  or  agreeable  to  the  smell ;  fra- 
grant. 

"  The  field's  chief  flower,  sweet  above  compare." 

Shakesp. :  Venus  &  Adonis,  8, 

3.  Pleasant  or  agreeable  to  the  ear ;  melo- 
dious, harmonious. 

"  Marvellous  tweet  music." 

Shakesp.  :  Tempest,  HI.  3. 

4.  Pleasant  to  the  eye ;  beautiful,  lovely, 
charming. 

"That  sweet  coral  mouth.' 

Shakesp. :  Venus  £  Adonis,  542, 

5.  Giving  out  a  pleasant  or  melodious  sound. 

"Sweet  instruments  hung  up  In  cases." 

Shakesp. :  Tiinon  qf  Athens,  I.  2. 

*  6.  Kind,  gentle,  mild,  meek. 

"  Canst  thou  bind  the  sweet  influences  of  Pleiades?" 
—Job  xxxviii.  31. 

7.  Obliging,  kind,  soft,  bland. 

"  One  sweet  look."       Shakesp. :  Venus  £  Adonis,  871. 

8.  Pleasing  to  the  mind ;  affecting,  graceful. 

"  She  poured  out  her  love,  her  fears  aiid  her  thank- 
fulness, with  the  sweet  natural  eloquence  of  her  sex." 
— ilacauZay  :  Sist,  Eng.,  ch.  xvL 

9.  Dear,  loved. 

"  Thy  life  to  me  Is  sweet." 

Shakesp. :  1  Henry  VI.,  Iv.  6, 

10.  Fresh ;  not  salt  or  salted :  as,  sweei 
water. 

11.  Not  changed  from  a  sound  or  wholesome 
state :  as, 

(1)  Not  sour :  as,  sweet  milk. 

(2)  Not  stale :  as,  sweet  butter. 

(3)  Not  putrid  or  putrescent :  as,  sweet  meat. 
B,  As  substantive : 

1.  That  which  is  sweet  to  the  taste  (chiefly 
used  in  the  plural) :  as, 

(1)  Sweetmeats,  confectionery,  preserves. 

(2)  A  pudding,  pie,  or  any  sweet  dish,  as 
opposed  to  a  savoury  dish. 

(3)  Home-made  wines,  mead,  metheglin,  &c. 

2.  Something  pleasing  to  the  smell ;  a  per- 
fume. 

"  Sweet  or  colour  it  had  stolen  from  thee." 

Shakesp.  :  Sonnet  15. 

3.  Something  pleasant  or  agreeable  to  the 
mind ;  plefisures. 


"  Sweets  grown  c 


uon  lose  their  dear  delight." 
Hftakesp. :  Sonnet  102. 


4,  A  word  of  endearment ;  dear  one. 

"Farewell  Zuleika  !— .Sioeef/  retire." 

Byron :  Bride  qf  Abydos,  IL  S8. 

C  As  adverb  : 

1.  In  a  manner  agreeable  to  the  taste,  smell, 
or  hearing :  as,  To  smell  sweet,  to  taste  sweet, 

2.  Softly,  gently,  blandly,  benignly. 

"  How  sweet  the  moonlight  sleeps  upon  this  bank  I " 
Shakesp. :  Alerchant  of  Venice,  v. 

^  (1)  A  sweet  tooth :  A  great  liking  for  sweet 
things  or  sweetmeats. 

*  (2)  Sweet-and-twenty :  A  term  of  endear- 
ment. 

"Come  klsa  me,  sweet-and-twenty." 

Shakesp.  :  Twelfth  Night.  IL  8. 

(3)  To  be  sweet  on  (or  upon):  To  have  an 
alfection  for  ;  to  be  in  love  with.  (Colloq.) 
"  'Lookye  I 'said  Anthony  In  his  ear.  'I  think  h« 
is  sweet  upon  your  daughter.' — 'Tut,  my  good  sir/ 
eaid  I^r.  PecksnilT,  with  his  eyea  still  closed  ;  '  young 
people,  young  people.  A  kind  of  cousins,  too.  No 
more  sweetness  than  is  in  thi-it,  bit.'"— Dickens:  Mar- 
tin Chutzlewit,  ch.  xi. 

U  Sweet  is  largely  used  as  the  first  element 
of  compounds,  the  meanings  of  which  are 
in  most  cases  self-evident:  as,  sweei-flavoured, 
sweef- smelling,  swee£- tempered,  sweej-toued, 
&c. 

sweet-acorn,  s. 

Bot. :  Quercus  Ballota,  an  evergreen  oak 
with  elliptical,  coriaceous,  entire,  or  serrated 
leaves,  white  and  downy  beneath ;  growing 
in  Spain.  The  acorns,  which  are  long  aua 
cylindrical,  are  eatable. 

Sweet-Alison,  s. 

Bot. :  Kotiiga  maritinm. 
sweet-apple,  s. 
Bot. :  The  sweetsop  (q.v,). 
sweet-bay,  s. 

Bot. :  Laurus  nobUis.  Named  from  tbo 
odour  of  its  leaves.     [Bay  (4),  s.,  A.  2.] 

sweet-bitter,  s.    [Bittersweet.] 
sweet-bread,  s. 

1.  Lit.  :  The  pancreas  of  an  animal,  as  of 
a  calf  or  sheep,  used  as  food. 
"Sweet-breads  and  collops  were  with  skewers  prlclfd 
About  the  aides."  Dryden  :  Homer;  Uiad  L 

*  2.  Fig. :  A  bribe,  a  douceur. 

"  A  few  sweetbreads  that  I  gave  him  out  of  mx 
purse."- /facfteS.-  Life  of  Willianis,  11.  163. 

*  sweet-breasted,  u.  Having  a  sweet, 
melodious  voice. 

*  sweet-breathed,  a.  Emitting  a  sweet 
perfume ;  fragrant. 

"  Yet,  like  the  sweet-breath'd  violet  of  the  Bliade.* 
Wordsworth  :  Excursion,  bk.  vil. 

S'weet-brler,  a.    Sweetbriar  (q.v.). 
sweet-calabash,  s. 

Bot. :  Passijlora  maliformis,  a  passion  flower, 
with  large,  red,  white,  and  blue  fugitive 
flowers,  succeeded  by  a  fruit  like  a  good-sized 
apple,  yellow  when  ripe,  with  black  seeds, 
a  thick  rind,  and  a  sweetish  edible  pulp.  It 
grows  wild  in  the  West  Indies,  where  it  Is 
called  by  the  Spaniards  Granadilla. 

sweet-oalamus,  sweet-cane,  s, 

Bot.  iS:  So'ipt. :  [Cane,  II.  2. j. 
sweet-chervil,  s. 

Bot. :  Myrrhis  odorata. 
sweet-Chestnut,  5. 

Bot. :  Castanea  vesca  or  milgaris,  a  tree  with 
oblong,  lanceolate,  acuminate,  mncrono- ser- 
rate, glabrous  leaves,  and  clusters  of  minute, 
pale  greenish -yellow,  unisexual,  apetalous 
flowers  in  spikes.  The  fruit  is  a  prickly 
cupule,  husk,  or  involucre,  with  one  or  more 
nuts,  each  with  one  large  seed.  It  grows  wild 
in  the  south  of  Europe.  On  the  slopes  of 
Etna,  where  there  are  forests  of  it,  there  grow 
some  old  trees  with  trunks  of  enormous  girth. 
In  Britain  it  occurs  only  in  plantations.  The 
chestnuts  of  commerce  are  derived  chiefly 
from  the  cultivated  varieties  of  the  tree,  and 
are  larger  and  sweeter  than  the  wild  fruit. 
The  nuts  are  consumed  as  an  article  of  daily 
food  in  the  south  of  Europe,  and  in  parts  of 
France  are  served  up  for  breakfast,  boiled  in 
milk.  Many  houses  in  the  older  parts  of 
London  are  said  by  Evelyn  to  have  been  built 
of  its  timber,  which  has  the  character  of 
keeping  off"  insects,  spiders,  &c.  It  is  good 
for  mill  and  water  works,  besides  afl'ording 
excellent  stakes  for  palisades,  and  props  for 
vines  and  hops.  Called  also  the  Spanish 
Chestnut. 


liSSl,  b6^;  pout,  jif^l;  cat,  9011,  chorus,  9hin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as;  expect,  Xenophon,  e^ist.    ph  =  C 
HJlan,  ^lan  =  Shan,    -tion, -sion  =  shun; -tion, -§ion  =  zhun.    -clous,^ -tioug, -sious  =  shus.    -ble, -die,  Ac.  =  bel,  d^U 
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sweet— sweetwasli 


sweet-cicely,  ».    [Cicely.] 
sweet-cistus,  s. 

Bot.  :  Cistus  ladanum. 

sweet-corn,  s. 

Agric. :  A  variety  of  maize  of  a  sweet  tMte. 

sweet-covey,  s. 

Bot, :  Erodium  moschatv/m. 

sweet-fern,  s. 

Bnt. :  (1)  Lastrea  fragrans  ;  (2)  L.  montona, 

sweet-flag,  s. 

Bot. :  Aconts  Calaw/us. 
sweet-gale,  s.    [Bog-mtrtle.] 
Sweet-gaU  nioth : 

Entom. :  A  night-moth  Acronycta  mj/riccB, 
ound  ill  Scotland  and  Ireland. 

sweet-grass,  s. 

Bot. :  The  geniis  Glyceria  (q.v.). 

s^reet-gnm,  s. 

Bot.  :  Liq-uidambar  styracijlua,  a  Nortli 
American  tree  about  sixty  feet  high  with 
ajietalnus  ftowers,  in  appearance  like  Acer 
campestre.  The  wood  is  tiiie-grained,  and  well 
iu3apted  for  fumiture ;  the  fragrant  gum  ex- 
uding from  it  when  incisions  are  made  in  its 
bark  constitutes  Liquidambar  (q.v.)- 

sweet-heart,  a.    [Sweetheart,] 

sweet-herbs,  s.  pi.  l-Yagrant  herbs  cul- 
tivated for  culinary  purposes. 

sweet-john,  s. 

Jiot.  &  Hort :  The  Ila^^o^7-leaved  variety  of 
Diaiithus  harbatm. 

sweet-leaf;  5. 

Bot. :  Sym/plocos  tinctoria^  a  plant  with  thick 
leaves  of  fragi-ant  odour  and  sweetish  taste, 
growing  in  the  southern  United  States.  Its 
root  is  bitter  and  aromatic ;  cattle  eat  it 
greedily,  and  it  is  employed  in  dyeing  yellow. 
Called  also  Horse  sugar. 

sweet-marjoram,  s. 

Bot. :  Origanum  Marjorana. 
sweet-maudlin,  s. 
Bot. :  Achillea  Ageratum,  a  yellow  composite 
from  the  suu1  h  of  Europe. 

*  sweet-mouthed,  «.    Dainty. 
sw^eet-nancy,  s. 

Hort. :  The  double-flowered  variety  of  Nar- 
cissus poeticus.     (Britten  &  Holland.) 

sweet-oil,  5.    Olive-oiL 

sweet-pea,  s. 

Bot.  &  Hort, :  Lathynis  odoratus^  a  climbing 
plant  with  two-leaved  tendrils,  ovate-oblong 
leaflets,  two-flowered  peduncles,  and  hirsute 
legumes.  It  was  introduced  into  England 
from  its  native  country,  Sicily,  in  1700.  It 
Is  one  of  the  most  esteemed  annuals,  being 
largely  grown  as  a  garden  flower  in  the  United 
States  and  England. 

sweet-potato,  s. 

hot.:  Batatas  edu1i«,  a  plant  of  the  Convol- 
vulus family,  and  of  creeping  or  climbing  habit, 
its  leaf  anil  flower  resembling  those  ot  the 
Morning-glory.  It  is  only  known  as  a  culti- 
vated plant,  and  its  native  place  is  not  known, 
thiiugh  it  probably  belongs  to  both  hemispheres. 
Like  the  potato  its  root  swells  into  a  nutritious 
tuber,  but  contains  a  much  larger  percentage 
of  Bugar.  Though  formerly  gruwn  only  in  the 
South,  it  is  now  cultivated  as  far  north  as  New 
Jersey.  It  is  also  grown  widely  in  the  Eastern 
Hemisphere,  and  is  believed  to  have  been  much 
nsed  by  the  ancient  Chinese, 

Bweet-root,  a. 

Bot. :  The  genus  Glycyrrhla  (q.T.X 
sweet-msh,  s. 
Bot. :  Acorus  Calamus. 

sweet-scented,  a.  Having  a  pleasant 
perfume;  flagrant. 

Sweet-scented  grass : 
Bot. :  Anthoxanthum  odoratum. 
Sweet-scented  shntb : 

Bot :  Calyamthits  fioridua,  a  Carolina  shrub 
■melling  like  allspice. 

aweet-seg,  sweet-sedge, «. 

£<rf. ;  Aeorus  Calamus. 


sweet  spirits  of  nitre,  a     [Niteous- 

ETHER.] 

sweet-ffiiltan,  s. 
Bot. :  Amb&rhoa  moschaia. 

sweet-tea,  s. 

Comm.;  The  leaves  of  SmUax  glycyp^yUa, 
an  Australian  plant  They  are  imported  mto 
England,  and  infused  as  a  slightly  medicinal 
tea,  which  is  feebly  tonic,  alterative,  and  dl»- 
phoretic 

sweet-violet,  s. 

Bot  &  Hort. :  Viola  odorata,  a  violet  with 
creeping  scions,  cordate  generally,  pubescent 
leaves,  and  deep-purple,  sometimes  reddish- 
purple,  lilac,  or  white  fragrant  flowers.  Com- 
mon in  grassy  places  throughout  Europe  and 
northern  Asia.  V.  blanda,  of  the  United 
States,  is  also  sweet  scented. 

sweet-water,  «.  A  variety  of  white 
grape,  containing  a  sweet  watery  juice. 

sweet-weed,  s. 

Bot. :  Scoparia  dulds. 
sweet-william,  $. 

Botany  &  Horticulture : 

1.  Bianthiis  harbatus  (Prior  considers  that 
William  is  a  corrui)tion  of  French  oeillet  = 
a  little  eye).  The  leaves  aie  lanceolate  and 
nerved ;  the  flowers  are  aggregated  in  bundles ; 
the  calycinal  scales  ovate,  awl-shaped,  as  long 
as  the  tube ;  petals  bearded,  whence  the  book- 
name  of  Bearded  pink.  It  may  be  single  or 
double ;  the  petals  dark  purple,  red,  speckled, 
or  white. 

2.  Silent  Armeria,  Common,  or  Lobel's 
Campion,  a  very  common  garden  plantj  with 
viscid  stems,  ovate  lanceolate  leaves,  and 
forked  corymbose  panicles  of  pink  flowers. 
It  flowers  in  July  and  August 

sweet- willow,  s. 
Bot.  .  Myrica  Gale. 
sweet-wort,  ».    [Wort,  2.] 
*  sweet,  v.t     [Sweet,  a.]    To  sweeten. 

'■Hungar  tioeettth  all  thynges."— P^doi;  ApopK  tff 
SratntoB,  p.  2. 

g;^eet'-hri-ar,  s-  [Eng.  anaeet,  and  briaT.'\ 
Bot.  :  Jiosa  rubiginosa,  and  specially  the 
sub-species,  R.  r^ibigin^sa  proper,  with  which 
Sir  Joseph  Hooker  considers  R.  Englanteria 
identical.  It  is  very  sweet-scented,  erect, 
with  compact  branches  covered  with  prickles, 
glandular  hairs,  and  a  few  bristles,  the 
peduncles  densely  bristly,  leaflets  pubescent 
beneath,  at  length  glabrous  above ;  the  sepals 
pinnate,  densely  glandular,  the  fruit  globose. 
An  European  plant,  but  naturalized  in  the 
United  States.     Many  cultivated  varieties. 

8Weet'-en,  v.t  &  i.    [Eng.  sweet;  -en.] 
A-  Transitive: 

1.  To  make  sweet  to  the  taste. 

2.  To  make  pleasing  or  grateful  to  the 
mind  :  as,  To  sweeten  life. 

3.  To  make  sweet  or  fragrant 

"  With  fairest  flowen 
111  tweeten  thy  sad  grave." 

Shakesp.  :  Cyraheline,  Iv.  S. 

4.  To  make  mild  or  kind. 

"  Devotion  softens  his  heart,  eulighteua  his  mind, 
HBtetenM  his  temper." — Law. 

5.  To  make  less  painful,  hard,  or  laborious, 

"  The  innocent  amuBementa  of  It  are  kindly  allowed 
OS  to  sweeten  oor  toil." — Oilptn:  SermofU,  voL  L, 
s«r.  23. 

6.  To  increase  the  agreeable  qualities  ot 
"It  rindastry]  noeeteneth  our  enioymenti"— i«r^ 

tow:  Sermoni,  voL  iiL,  sex.  20i 

*  7.  To  soften  to  tlie  eye ;  to  mellow ;  to 
tone  down. 

"Correelo  has  made  hi«  memory  immortal,  by  the 
BtTMietb  he  has  given  to  hii  Rgures,  and  by  noeeten- 
inff  aiB  lights  and  shadows." — Dryden  :  Dufresnoy, 

8.  To  make  pure  and  wholesome  by  destroy- 
ing noxious  matter  in :  as,  To  sweeten  a  room 
that  has  been  infected. 

*  9.  To  make  mellow  and  fertile :  as.  To 
sweeten  soils. 

10.  To  restore  to  purity ;  to  free  from  taint : 
as,  To  sweeten  butter,  water,  meat,  &c 
B.  Intrans. :  To  become  sweet. 
"Where  a  wasp  hath  bitten  in  a  gra,jte,  or  any  fmi^ 
it  will  gweeten  hastily."— Bacon;  Xat.  Bitt 


sweet-  en  -  er,   •  sweet'-  ner, 


[Eng. 


sweeten  ;  -er.]  One  who  or  that  which 
sweetens ;  that  which  moderates  acrimony 
"Let  us  look  up  to  it  [the  happiness  of  a  future 
state]  aa  the  end  of  all  our  labour— the  sweetener  ol  all 
our  toils— our  comfort  in  every  affliction— and  our 
great  defence  against  the  fear  of  sickness,  old  age,  and 
death."— OiZjain  :  Sermons,  voL  iii.,  ner.  21, 

8weet'-en-iiig,  pr.  par.,  u.,  &  s.    [Sweeten.] 
A.  &'B.  As  pr.  par.  &  pariyAp.  adj. ;  (See 
the  verb). 
C>  As  s'l^sianiive : 

1,  The  act  of  one  who  or  that  which  sweetens. 

2.  That  which  sweetens. 
sweetening-cook,  s. 

Naut. :  A  faucet  attached  to  a  pipe  passing 
through  a  ship's  side,  and  admitting  water  to 
wash  out  the  bilge-water  passages. 

sweet-heart  (ea  as  a),  ».  [Eng.  sweet,  and 
heart.  ] 

1.  Ord.  Lang.  :A  lover,  male  or  female. 

"  Take  your  tweetheart's  hsi.t"—Shake»p,  :  Winter't 
Tale,  iv.  4. 

U  It  was  originally  written  as  two  words 

"  Thy  iWf/ts  kerti  deve." 
Chaucer:  TroUii*  *  Vr-widti.  ili.  1.2111. 

2.  Bot.  (PI.):  Galium  Aparine. 
sweet'-heart  (ea  as  a),  v.t.  &  i.     [Sweei^ 

HEART,  S.] 

A,  Trans. :  To  act  the  part  of  a  lover  to ; 
to  pay  court  to ;  to  court. 

B.  Intrans. :  To  act  the  part  of  a  lover ;  to 
play  the  wooer  ;  to  go  courting. 

sweet-ing,  s.     [Eng.  svKet;  -ing.} 
1.  A  kind  of  sweet,  luscious  apple. 

"A  child  will  chuse  a  sweeting,  becanflfi  it  la  pi* 
aently  fair  and  pleasant,  and  refuse  a  runnet,  becanso 
it  is  then  green,  hard,  and  aouv.'—Aadiam:  Sebool' 
master. 

*  2.  A  term  of  endearment. 

*'  Av.  marry,  sweeting,  if  we  could  do  that" 

^laketp.  :  1  Senrs  VI.,  ilt  a 

SWOCt'-ish,  a.      [Eng.  sweet;    -mTl]    Rather 

sweet ;  somewhat  or  moderately  sweet. 

"  Neither  lU-scented,  nor  in  tnste  corrosive,  or  alkft- 
llzate,  but  very  mild  and  somewhat  suKeti^." — Boyl%: 
Works,  IV.  302. 

sweet'-ish-ness,  s.  [Eng.  sweetish;  -ness.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  sweetish. 

"Tar  water  being  made  In  an  earthen  veBsel  un- 

? lazed,  or  that  hath  lost  part  of  its  glazing,  may  ex.- 
ract  \HB  it  is  a  strong  nienatrunm)  from  the  elay,  a 
fade  eweetishness.  offensive  to  the  pa\a,tA."—Berkeieff: 
Farther  Thoughts  on  Tar  Water. 

*  sweet'-kin,  u,.  [Eng.  sweet  a  ;  -kin.']  Deli- 
cate, lovely. 

"  The  sweetMn  madams.  '—Nashe :  Lenten  Stuffe. 

sweet -1^,  *  swete-ly,  *  sweete-ly,  adn. 
[Eng.  sweet ;  -ly.]  In  a  sweet  manner ;  grate- 
fully, agreeably,  harmoniously. 

"  Thou,  sweetly  severe  ! 
I  would  make  thee  api}ear." 

Cowper  :  Simple  TnuL 

BWeef -meat,  s.    [Eng.  sweet,  and  mmt.'\ 

1.  An  article  of  confectionery,  consisting 
wholly  or  principally  of  sugar ;  fruit  pre- 
served with  sugar,  as  peaches,  pears,  orange- 
peel,  and  the  like. 

"  Throwing  sweetmeats  XotAra  through  the  window." 
—ifacaulay  :  Bist.  Eng.,  ch,  xv. 

2.  Leather :  The  paiut  used  in  making  patent- 
leather  (q.v.). 

sweet'-ness,  *  sweet-nesse,  *  swete- 
nesse,  s.     [Eng.  sweet;  -nesse.] 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  sweet; 
agreeableness  to  the  taste,  smell,  or  ear; 
fragrance,  melodiousness. 

"  Sweetness  ought  to  bo  distinguiahed  from  IubgIoh^ 
neoBi  the  one  afTects  us  with  sensations  duraUf 
agreeable ;  the  otlier  qniclcly  cloys  and  palls  the  app^ 
tite,' — Knox :  Essay  10&. 

2.  The  pleasing  character  possessed  hf 
I>oIished  and  poetical  language. 

3.  Agreeableness  of  manners ;  conrteoas- 
ness,  gentleness. 

i.  Softness,  mildness,  gentleness. 

"  In  his  speech  was  heud 
Paternal  tweetneu,  dignity,  and  love." 

Cowper:  TMft.  U.  nt 

sweets,  e.  pi.     [Sweet,  II.  1.] 

sweef -s5p,  s.    [Eng.  sweety  and  fop,  s.] 
Bot. :  (1)  Anona  squamosa;  (2)  A.  seHoKU 

sweef-wash,  v.t.  [Eng.  sv^eet,  and  vfoah,] 
To  perfume. 

"Jewellery  of  all  descriptions wae  worn  to  exceu 
and  gloves  ' sweetieasJied'  ti.e.,  perfumed),  embroidered 
with  gold  and  Bilvei."~Knight :  Pict.  BIst.  England, 
ii.  867. 


f&te,  l^t,  f^e,  amidst,  what,  fSll,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir.  marine;  go,  pSt» 
or,  wore,  wolfc  w^rk,  v^hd,  son;  mnte.  ciib,  ciire,  ^nite,  cur,  rule,  full;  try,  Syrian,    se,  oe  =  e;  ey  =  a:  qn  =  kw« 
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OWeef -wood,  a.    [Eng.  sweet,  and  wood.] 

1.  Bot. :  Lauras  nobilis. 

2.  Comm. :  A  kind  of  timber  obtained  from 
Oreodaphne,  exoltaia,  growing  in  Jamaica. 

swcetwood-bark,  s.  The  name  given 
in  tlie  Bahiimas  to  the  bark  of  Croton 
Cascarllla. 

8Weet'-y,  s.    [Eng.  sweet,  a. ;  -y.]    A  sweet,  u 
sweetmeat. 

"Finding  bonbous  or  sweetiet  in  the  packagea,"— 
Thackeray:  Roundabout  Simpers,  x. 

*8wegh,  "^sweghe  s.     [Sway.}    A  violent 
motion.    {AlUt.  Poems,  c.  72.) 


*  SMrein-mote, 


[Swainmote.] 


swell  (pa.  t.  *  swal,  stoelled,  pa.  par.  swelled, 
swoihn),  v.L  &  t.  [A.S.  swellan  (pa.  t.  sweall, 
pa.  par.  swollen) ;  cogn.  with  Dut.  swelleii  (pa.  t. 
zwoll,  pa.  par.  geswollen);  Icel.  svella  (pa.  t. 
»Dalf  pa.  par.  sollinn);  Sw.  svdlla;  Ger.  sc/iweZ- 
len.] 

A.  J7i(ra7i^i(itJe : 

1.  To  increase  in  bulk  ;  to  grow  sulkier ;  to 
dilate  or  extend  the  exterior  surfat-e  or  dimen- 
sions by  matter  added  within,  or  by  expansion 
of  the  inclosed  substance. 

2.  To  be  increased  in  size  or  extent  by  any 
addition  ;  to  rise  above  the  ordinary  level  or 
limits. 

"And  deep  Scamiinder  Jwt;I/« with  heaps  of  slain." 
Pope :  iJomer ;  Iliad  xL  62a, 

3.  To  be  inflated  ;  to  belly,  as  a  sail. 

4.  To  bulge  out ;  to  protuberate :  as,  A 
cask  swells  in  the  middle. 

i  5.  To  rise  in  altitude  :  as,  Lands  swell  into 
hills. 

6.  To  rise  and  increase  gradually ;  to  swell 
np. 

"  ITie  tears  that  swell  in  me." 

Shakegp. :  Love's  Labour's  Lost,  iv.  i. 

7.  To  grow  in  the  mind  and  fill  the  soul. 
"The  sti-ong  and  SKdling  evil  of  my  conception." 

Shakesp.  :  Measure  for  Measure,  iL  4. 

*8.  To  be  inflated  with  anger. 
"  I  will   belp  every  one  from  him  that  noelleth 
againat  him."— /"laiin  xii,  6.    [Prayer  Book.) 

9.  To  be  puffed  up  with  some  feeling ;  to 
show  outwardly  elation  or  excitement ;  hence, 
to  strut ;  to  look  or  make  one's  self  big. 

"Here  he  comes,  swelling  like  a  tnrkey-cock. ■ — 
Sfiakesp. :  Henry  V.,  v.  i. 

10.  To  become  larger  in  amount ;  to  grow, 
to  increase. 

11.  To  become  greater  in  intensity,  strength, 
or  volume  ;  to  grow. 

"A  whisper  which  swelled  fast  into  a  fearful 
clamour,  passed  in  an  hour  from  Piccadilly  to  White- 
chapel."— J/acawfa^/ ."  Bist.  Eng.,  ch.  x. 

B.  Transitive : 

1.  To  increase  the  size,  bulk,  volume,  or 
dimensioES  of;  to  cause  to  rise,  dilate,  or  in- 
erease. 

"A  heavy  thunderstorm  in  a  few  hours  will  .  .  . 
nadl  the  main  streams  into  rushing,  roaring  spates  of 
turbid  and  aoil-laden  water."- /■'iezS,  Oct,  3,  1885. 

2.  To  inflate,  to  puff  up. 

"  Did  swell  my  thou^'hts  to  any  strain  of  pride." 

Shakesp. :  2  Beiiry  I »".,  iv.  S. 

*3.  To  aggiavate  ;  to  heighten. 

■■  It  is  low  ebb  with  hiw  accuser,  wlien  auch  pecca- 
dillos Ate  put  to  swell  the  charge." — Atierbury. 

4,  To  increase  gradually  the  strength,  force, 
or  volume  of  :  as,  To  swell  a  tone. 

5.  To  increase  in  number  or  quantity. 

"Several  men  from  the  Cottttsmore  and  Sir  Bache 
)ie!]M;d  to  Sioeil  the  total  at  Keyham."— /''ifiW.  Feb.  2C, 

SWelL,  .5.  &  a.  [Sw.  svall  =  the  swell  of  the 
ac.i  ;  CMgn,  with  Gv.<Ta.h.Q^„<raK-ri  (saZos,  «ate)  = 
tussitj-j;,  restless  motion ;  Lat.  saliim=  the 
©pen,  tossing  sea.]    [Swell,  w.] 

A,  As  substantive: 

L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Tlie  act  of  swelling;  rise,  gradoal  in- 
crease :  as, 

(1)  Gnidual  increase  or  augmentation  in 
bulk  ;  dilation. 

(2)  Elevation,  rise,  or  increase  in  height. 

(3)  Increase  of  intensity,  force,  or  volume 
of  sound. 

"  The  heavy  knell,  the  choir's  faint  taeU, 
Came  slowly  down  the  wind." 

Scott:  Gray  Brother. 

(4)  Increase  of  power  in  style  or  of  rhetorical 
foree. 

2.  An  elevation  of  land ;  a  rounded  height 
gi-adually  rising  above  the  plain. 


3.  A  succession  of  long,  unbroken  waves 
setting  ill  one  direction,  as  after  a  storm  ;  the 
waves  or  fluctuations  of  the  sea  after  a  storm ; 
a  surge. 

"A  large  hollow  swell  from  the  eouth-west,  ever 
since  our  last  hai'd  Rale,  had  convlm.-ed  me  that  there 
was  not  miy  laud  iu  that  direction."— CooA;  t^rst 
Voyage,  bk.  li.,  cli.  vii. 

4.  A  term  applied  sometimes  to  a  person  of 
high  standing,  note,  or  importance,  but  more 
commonly,  in  a  depreciatory  sense,  to  a 
showy,  dashing  person,  as  a  fop,  a  dandy,  or 
the  like. 

"  At  the  ball,  my  eldest  girl  danced  with  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs,  and  found  him  very 
chatty,  though  a  bit  of  a  swell."— Theodore  Hook  : 
Gilbert  Oumey,  vol.  iU.,  cJi.  it 

II,  Technically: 

1.  itfMsic: 

(1)  A  contrivance  for  giving  a  gradually 
increasing  and  diminishing  sound  to  a  wind 
instruTuent  by  varying  the  volume  of  air 
which  passes  to  the  pipes  or  reeds.  This  is 
accomplished  by  varying  the  size  of  the  blast 
aperture,  by  a  knee-stop,  as  in  the  parlour- 
organ,  or  by  a  pedal  in  the  church  organ. 

(2)  One  of  the  three  aggregated  organs 
which  are  combined  in  an  instrument  of  large 
power.  The  other  two  are  the  great  organ 
and  the  choir  organ.  The  key-boards  form 
three  banks ;  the  swell  above,  then  the  great 
organ,  and  the  choir  organ  below.  The  swell 
consists  of  an  organ  shut  up  in  a  box  on  three 
sides,  and  on  the  other  side  inclosed  by 
louvres,  which  are  opened  and  shut  by  a 
pedal,  so  as  to  give  a  crescendo  or  diminuendo 
effect. 

(3)  The  sign  (-=  =^),  which  indicates  in- 
crease and  decrease  in  the  volume  of  sound. 

t  2.  Ordnavxe : 

(1)  An  enlargement  of  a  gun  near  the  muzzle. 

(2)  An  enlarged  or  thickened  portion  of  a 
gnu-stock. 

B,  As  adj. :  Pertaining  to  a  swell  or  swells ; 
characterized  by  more  or  less  showiness  or 
display  in  diess  ;  dandified,  crack. 

"The  'swell'  picture  of  the  exhibition  ol  1877."— 
Scribner's  Magazine,  May,  1880,  p.  fi. 

swell-fiah,  s. 

Ichthy. :  Tetrodon  iurgidus,  one  of  the  Globe- 
fishes,  common  on  the  coasts  of  Mussachusetts 
and  New  York.  Length  from  six  to  fourteen 
inches,  olive-green  above  and  whitish  below  ; 
abdomen  lax,  and  capable  of  considerable 
distension. 

swell-mob,  s.  The  class  of  pickpockets 
wlio  go  about  well  dressed,  so  as  to  mix  in 
crowds  wjth  less  chance  of  being  suspected. 
(Slang.) 

swell-mobsxnazi,  s.  A  member  of  the 
swell-mob. 

"  The  sivell-mobsman'6  eye  is  for  ever  wandering  in 
search  of  liia  '^\*iY."—Qitarterly  Ueview,  June,  1856, 
p.  132. 

*  sweU'-ddm,  s.    [Bug.  swell,  a. ;  -dom.]    The 
world  of  ]-ank  or  fashion. 

"All  siivelldom  is  at  bor  feet." — Thaskeray :  New- 
comes,  ch  xliii. 

swell' -ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.     [Swell,  v.] 

A.  As  pr.  par. :  (See  the  verb). 

B.  As  adjective : 

1.  Growing  in  and  tilling  the  mind  ;  rising. 

"  Gratify  my  thousand  swelling  thoughuH." 

Byron:  Cain,  ii,  2. 

•2.  Turgid,  inflated,  bombastic. 

"  And  do  not  thou  condemn  this  swelling  tide. 
And  streaiu  of  worda,"  Daniel :  Musaphilus. 

*3.  Grand,  pompous. 

C.  As  substantive : 

1.  A  rising,  dilation,  or  inflation  ;  increase 
in  size  or  bulk. 

2.  A  tumour  or  any  morbid  enlargement  of 
the  natuial  size. 

"Wherever  they  bite  they  cause  a  swelling,  and 
such  ftu  intoleralile  itchint;,  that  it  is  nut  possible  to 
refrain  from  scratclilug.  '—Cook :  .'iacond  Voyage, 
bk.  i..  eh.  in. 

3.  A  protuberance,  a  prominence. 

"The  superficies  of  auch  plates  are  not  even,  but 
have  many  cavities  and  swellings,  which,  how  shallow 
soever,  do  a  little  vary  the  thiclciieBa  of  the  plate."— 
Newton :  Opti/ja. 

*4.  An  overflow  ;  an  inundation. 
"  He  shall  come  up  as  a  lion  from  the  sweUing  of 
Jordan."— Jeremiaft  xlix.  19. 

*  5.  The  state  of  being  puffed  up ;  pride,  ar- 
rogance. 

"I  feare  lest  there  be  found  amonge  yon  debate, 
enuyinge,  wrath,  stryfe.  backbytyngs.  whysperynges, 
awellynges  and  discorde.  —2  Corinth.  xlL    (1551.) 


swell'-ish,  a.  [Eng.  swell,  a. ;  -isk.]  Charac- 
teristic of  a  swell  or  dandy  ;  dandified,  fop- 
pish, stylish  ;  would-be  fashionable  or  aristo- 
cratic. 

*  swelt,  *  swelt-^n,  v.i.  &  t.  [A.S.  sweltan  = 
to  die;  cogn.  with  Icel.  swelta  =  to  die,  to 
starve;  Dan.  s-alte;  Sw.  swdlta;  Goth.  svHl- 
tan.]    [Sultry.] 

A.  Intransitive : 

1.  To  die  ;  to  perish. 

2.  To  faint,  to  swoon,  as  from  excess  of 
heat. 

"  Her  dear  heart  nigh  awelt .  .  . 
Then  when  she  took'd  about  ,  .  . 
She  almost  fell  again  into  a  swound." 

Spenser:  F.  ^..  IV.  vit  9. 

B.  Tranfi. :  To  overpowor,  as  with  heat ;  to 
cause  to  faint. 

"Is  the  Buu  to  be  blamed  that  the  traveller's  cloak 
swells  him  with  hen^ti "—Bishop  Hall :  Soliloguies,  74. 

swel'-tor,  V.i.  &  t.    [SwELT.]    [Sultry.] 
A,  Intransitive : 

1.  To  be  overcome  and  faint  with  heat ;  to 
be  ready  to  perish  with  exces-sive  heat. 

"The  Boldiera  have  nothing  to  do  but  swelter  la 
their  touts  during  theheat  of  the  day."— iJat^j/ A^cm^ 
Aug.  26,  1884. 

*  2.  To  welter,  to  soak.    (Drayton.) 

3.  To  sweat  profusely. 

"  They  Inthe  their  coumera'  sweltering  sides." 

Scott :  Lady  of  the  Lake,  v.  U. 

*  B.  Transitive : 

L  To  oppress  by  excessive  heat. 

"  One  climate  would  be  scorched  and  sweltered  with 
everl^utiug  dog-days  ;  white  an  eternal  December 
blasted  B.jiot\ieT,"—Be?itley :  Serrnon  8. 

2.  To  breed  by  internal  heat.  (According 
to  Schmidt :  Shakesp.  Lexicon  =  to  exude.) 

"[Hba]  sweltered  venom  sleeping  got" 

Shakesp. :  Macbeth,  It.  1. 

swel'-tr^,  *suel-trie,  a.  [Eng.  svjelter; 
•y.]  Suffocating  with  heat;  excessively  hot; 
sultry. 

"  Outcast  of  Nature,  Man  I  the  wretched  thrall 
Of  bitter  dropping  sweat,  of  sweltry  pain." 

Thomson  :  Castle  of  Indolence,  i.  11. 

*  swenkt,  a.    [Swink.]    Tired  with  work. 

"  The  swenkf  grmdeiB."—Carlsle  :  FrcTich  Revok,  pt> 
11.,  bk.  iv  ,  oil.  vi. 

*swepe,  ».    [Sweep,  s,] 

swept,  ^et.  &  pa.  par.  of  v.     [Sweep,  tJ.J 

*  S'werd  (1),  s.     [Sward.] 

*  swerd  (2),  *  swerde,  s.    [Sword.] 

swer'-ti-a,  s.  [Named  by  Linngeus  after 
Emniauucl  Sweit,  author  of  Florilegium 
(ltil2).] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Gentiaiieie.  Calyx  five- 
pnrted,  corolla  rotate,  tive-cleft;  fruit,  one- 
celled,  two-valved,  seeds  winged.  Pietty 
herbs  with  blue  flowers.  Swertla  jierennls  was 
once  erroneously  supposed  to  have  been  found 
in  Wales.  An  iufusionof  the  leaves  is  used 
by  tlie  RuKsiiiUS  as  a  inediciue,  aud  tiie  leaves 
themselves  are  applied  by  tlie  Tai'tfirs  to 
wounds.  S.  (or  Agathotes)  Chirata  is  the 
ehirata  (q.v.) 

swerve,  *  swarve  (pa.  t.  *»w<irf,  *sv'erf, 
swerved ;  pa.  y.n:  siuerved),  v.i.  &  (.  [A.S.  bivearf- 
an,  i>a.  t.  sioearf;  pa.  jar.  sioor/i-n)  =  to  rub,  to 
file,  tt)  ptilish ;  cogn.  with  Dut.  inceroeu^  to 
swerve,  to  wander  ;  O.Sax.  swrrhaii=  to  wiiie; 
O.Fri-s.  svxrva  =  to  creep  ;  Icel.  sver/a  —  to 
tile;  Goth,  bisvxiirban  =  to  wipe;  cf.  Dan. 
sptrre^to  whirl  round  ;  svire=-  to  iev<^i,  to 
riot ;  closely  connected  with  suxirni  (q.v.).J 

A.  Intransitive: 

*1.  To  wander,  to  rove,  to  stray. 

*2.  To  turn  to  one  side,  to  incline,  to  waver. 

"  But,  swervinff  from  the  Knight's  career. 
Just  as  they  met,  Bruce  shunu'd  the  siK-nr." 

Scott:  Lord  of  the  Isles,  vl.  16. 

3.  To  wander  or  turn  aside  from  tiie  pre- 
scribed or  proper  line  nr  rule  of  duty  ;  to  do- 
part  or  deviate  from  that  which  is  established 
by  law,  duty,  or  custom. 

"  Britous  rarely  svteroe 
From  law,  however  stern,  which  tends  their  streogt^ 
to  nerve."  Byron ;  Cl.ilde  Harold,  ii.  xix.. 

i.  To  climb  or  move  upward  by  winding  or 
turning;  to  swarm, 

"  Tet  nimbly  up  from  bough  to  bough  I  swenfd.' 
Ih-yden :  T/ieocritus.  id.  iiL 

*  B.  Trans. .-  To  cause  to  turn  aside ;  to 
turn. 

"  Swerved  them  from  the  former  good  constttutton." 
—Qauden :  Tears  a/"  tlte  Church,  p.  160. 


boil,  boy ;  poilt,  j^^I ;  cat,  ^elly  chorus,  ^hin,  bengh ;  go,  gem ;  thin,  this ;  sin,  a^ ;  expect,  Xenophon,  e^ist.    -mg. 
-ciaii,  -tlaa  =  slzan.   -tion,  -sion  =  shim;  -tion,  -gioa  =  zixuxu   -cious,  -tious,  -sious  =  shus,   -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  bcl,  uei. 
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swerve,  5.  [Swerve,  v.]  A  movement  or 
tuniiug  tu  one  side. 

"  Disturbed  fu  ttieir  equilibrium  by  an  extra  swerve 
oi  tlie  ywle,'— /'(eiff,  Sept.  4,  1886. 

*SWet,  pi'et.  &pa.  par.  of  v.    [Sweat,  v.] 
*8wete,  vA.    [Sweat,  v.] 

SWeth,  s.    [Etym.  doubtful;  cf.  0.  Low  Ger. 

suitlauch  =  sweet  leek.] 
Bot. :  Allium  schcenoprasmn. 

Bwev  -  en,  "  swev  -  ene,  s.  [A.  8.  sive/en, 
swe/n ;  Icel.  sv^n ;  O.  Low  Ger.  swevan.] 
Sleep ;  a  dream. 

'* '  Now  God.'  quod  he.  '  my  nweven  rede  ftrigbt, 
Aud  keep  my  body  out  of  foul  prliioun  ! ' 

Chaucer:  C.  T.,  16,382. 

•  swev-en,  v.i.  [Sweven,  s,]  To  sleep,  to 
dream. 

*•  And  Pandarua,  witb  a  full  good  enteiit, 
Liiied  liiiii  to  slepe,  aud  sailed,  '  If  ye  be  wise, 
Sumveneth  uot  now,  leat  more  folke  arise." 

Chaucer :  Troilua  i  Cretsida,  bk.  ill 

•  swlcht  swilke,  a.    [Such.] 

*swlch-en,  s.    [Etym.  doubtfuLl 
Bot. :  Senecio  milgaris. 

swid'-der,  s.  &  v.    [Swither.] 

Bwle-te'-ne-so,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  swieUniia) ; 
Lat.  fern.  pi.  aJj.  suff.  -ece.] 

Bot. :  A  tribe  of  Cedrelaceas  having  the 
stamens  mouadelphous. 

BWle-te'-ni-a,  s.  [Named  after  Gerard  Van 
Swieten  (1700-1772),  physician  to  Maria 
Theresa  of  Austria.] 

Bot.  :  Mdhogany-tree  ;  the  typical  genns  of 
SwieteiieBe.  Calyx  short,  five-cleft;  petals 
five,  stamens  nnited  into  a  tube  having  at  the 
tip  ten  anthers;  finit,  a  capsule  with  five 
cells,  and  many  winged  seeds.  Only  known 
species  Swietenia  Miifiogani.    [Mahogany.] 

swift,  *  swlf te,  *  swyf te,  a. ,  adv. ,  &  s.  [A.  S. 
for  swipt;  cf.  Icel.  svCjita  =  to  pull  quickly; 
A.S.  swifan  =to  move  quickly  ;  Icel.  swi/a  = 
to  turn,  to  rove,  to  ramble ;  Ger.  sckweifen  =  to 
swet'p,  or  inove  along,  to  rove,  to  ramble  ;  Icel. 
tvipa  =  to  swonp,  flash.  From  the  same  root 
as  sweep  and  swoop.] 
A.  As  adjective : 

1.  Moving  with  grent  speed,  celerity,  or 
velocity ;  speedy,  rapid,  quick. 

"  The  race  is  uot  to  the  awift/'—Ecdes.  tr.  IL 

2.  Ready,  prompt,  quick. 


3.  Coming  suddenly  without  delay. 


*4.  Of  short  continuance  ;  rapidly  passing  ; 
short. 

"  How  ttiri/t  aud  short  hiB  tlraa  of  folly." 

ShiLkap. :  ILipe  of  Lucrece,  Wl. 

B.  As  adv.  :  In  a  swift  and  rapid  manner ; 
•wiftly,  rapidly. 

"  Skin  away  as  swifc  as  atoues." 

Shakvsp.  :  Henry  V.,  It.  7. 
C«  As  substantive : 

L  Ordinary  Language : 

*1.  The  current  of  a  stream. 

"  He  can  live  In  the  strongest  suri/tsoi  the  vater.'— 
baac  Wulton:  Compleat  Angler. 

2.  A  fast-running  dog. 
IL  Technically: 

1.  Carding^  &c. : 

(1)  A  revolving  reel  with  arms  parallel  to 
the  axis,  and  affording  a  fnime  whereon  to 
wind  yarn,  silk,  or  other  thread. 

(2)  The  main  card-cylinder  of  a  flax-carding 
machine. 

2.  Entom.:  The  genus  Hepialus,  including 
the  Gulden  Swift  {Hepialus  hecttis),  the  Cnm- 
mou  Swift  (K  lupulina),  the  Beautiful  Swift 
{H.  velleda),  and  the  Evening  Swift  {H. 
sylvinus).  All  fly  with  great  rapidity;  H. 
Hectus,  like  the  Ghost  Mnth  {H.  humuli),  has 
a  peculiar  oscillatory  flight,  keeping  always 
near  one  spot,  as  if  attached  to  an  invisible 
pendulum. 

3.  Nautical : 

(1)  A  tackle  used  in  tightening  standing 
rigging. 

(2)  A  rope  encirclingthe  ends  of  the  capstan 
bars  to  prevent  their  flying  out  of  their 
sockets. 

4.  Ornith. .  A  popular  name  for  any  species 


of  the  family  Cypselidse;  specif.,  Cypselus  apus, 

the  Common  Swift.     [Cvpselus.] 

"Tbe  rioift,  now  removed  by  strict  oniitbologiats 
from  the  ewallow  family,  is  a  very  late  biid  to  arrive, 
and  one  of  the  earliest  to  leave.  It  is  associated  by  all 
bird-lovers  with  tlie  heart  of  summer,  and,  us  it  darta 
with  a  wild  sci-eaui  round  street-cornel's  or  round  some 
old  cathedral  towers,  it  is  not  enrprising  that  it  has 
earned  fur  itself  in  the  Midland  Counties  tlie  name  of 
•deviling."— .sr.  James's  OazeUe,  Mavcli  9,  1B87. 

5.  Zovl. :  The  common  newt  or  eft. 
swift-footed,  a.    Swift  of  foot ;  fleet. 

*  swift-handed,  a.  Prompt  of  action  ; 
ready  to  draw  the  sword. 

*  swift-heeled,  a.    Swift-footed ;  fleet. 
swift-moth,  s.    [Swift,  ».,  IL  2.] 
swift-shrike,  s. 

Ornith. :  Swainson's  name  for  Ocypterus, 
a  genua  of  Lauiida,  of  rapid  flight. 

swift-winged,  a.    Rapid  in  flight 

"  The  tempest  itself  lags  behind, 
Aud  the  sutift-wnigea  Rrrav/s  of  light" 

Cowper ;  Alexander  Selkirk. 

8Wift'-er,  s.    [Icel.  sviptingr.l 

Nautical : 

(1)  A  rope  used  to  confine  the  bars  of  the 
capstans  in  their  sockets. 

(2)  A  rope  encircling  a  boat,  parallel  to  its 
water-line,  or  on  the  shear-line.  It  stiffens 
the  boat,  and  acts  as  a  fender. 

(3)  A  shroud  from  the  head  of  a  lower  mast 
to  the  ship's  side,  before  the  otlier  shrouds, 
and  not  confined  by  the  cat  harpings. 

SwEft-er,  v.t.     [Swifter,  s.] 

Naut. :  To  stretch,  as  shrouds,  by  tackles. 

*  Swiit'-fOOt,  a.  [Eng.  swi^,  a.,  aiid  foot.] 
Swift-footed,  nimble,  speedy. 

"The  hauke,  tbe  hound,  the  hlnde,  the  noiftfoot 
hare."  Alirrourfur  Mugiitratet,  p.  655. 

swlft'-let,  a.    [Eng.  swifi,  s. ;  -let.] 

Ornith. :  Any  individual  of  the  genus  Col- 
localia  (q.v.). 

8Wift'-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  swijty  a.  ;  -ly.]  In  a 
swift  or  rapid  manner;  quickly,  rapidly, 
nimbly,  speedily. 

"  These  move  Bviiftly,  and  at  great  distance ;  but 
then  they  require  a  medium  well  disposed,  and  tbeir 
trauami^jaiou  is  easily  stopped." — Bacon  :  Nat.  Uist. 

SWlft'-nesS,  s.  [Eng.  swift,  a. ;  •tiess.]  The 
quality  or  stat*  of  being  swift ;  speed,  rapid 
motion,  quickness,  celerity,  speediuesa, 
rapidity. 

"  The  awiftrters  of  motion  is  measured  by  distance 
of  place  and  length  of  time  wherein  it  is  performed." 
— Locke:  Elements  Nat.  Philot.,  cb.  L 

*  Swift'-^,  *  SWift'-ye,  a.  (Eng.  swift;  -y.] 
Swift 

"  Ronues  with  twiftye  race." 

Qooge :  Epitaphe  of  M.  Shelley. 

swig  (1),  V.t.  &  i.  [A.S.  swilgan,  swelgan  =  to 
devour,  to  swallow.] 

A,  Transitive: 

1.  To  drink  in  large  draughts  ;  to  drink 
rapidly  or  greedily  ;  to  gulp.    (Colloq.) 

2.  To  suck  greedily. 

"  The  flovk  is  drained,  the  lambkins  svrig  the  teat, 
But  liud  uo  moisture,  aud  then  idly  bleat." 

Creech :  Virgil ;  Ed.  lit 

B.  Intrans. :  To  take  a  swig  or  deep  draught. 
(Colloq.) 

swig  (2),  v.t.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  To  castrate, 
as  a  ram,  by  binding  the  testicles  tightly  with 
a  string,  so  that  they  mortify  and  slough  off. 
(Prov.) 

swig,  5.     [Swig  (1),  v.] 
I.  Ordinary  Langitage: 

1.  A  large  or  deep  draught 

"The  sailor  having  taken  a  swiff  at  tbe  bottle."— 
Marryat :  Pasha  of  Many  Tales ;  English  Sailor. 

2.  (See  extract). 

"  Yesterday,  being  St,  David's  Day,  jrood  sttrta  should 
have  beeu  had  for  the  asking  by  Cam  and  Isie.  To 
make  swig,  the  concocter  must  provide  himself  with 
half  a  pound  of  Lislwn  sugar,  several  pints  of  warm 
beor,  some  nutmeg,  ginger,  and  alierry,  some  slices  of 
lemon  and  fragitients  of  toast,  or,  if  preferred,  a  few 
roasted  apples.  —Z)ai7y  Telegraph,  March  2,  18B6. 

IL  Naut. :  A  pulley  with  ropes  which  are 
not  parallel. 

swill,   *  swil-en,   *  swil-i-en,   v.t.    &  i. 
[A.S.  swilian  =  to  wash  ;  cf.  Ital.  skyla  ;  Dan. 
8kylle  =  ta  swill,  to  rinse,  to  wash.] 
A.  Transitive : 
*  1.  To  wash,  as  dishes. 

"  Dishes  smien."  Savetok,  919. 


*  2.  To  wash,  to  bathe. 

'*  As  fearfully  as  doth  a  galled  rock 
O'ai'liaug  and  jutty  hia  confounded  haaa, 
SwiU'd  with  the  wild  and  wasteful  ocean." 

Shakesp. :  ffemy  V.,  UL  L 

3.  To  di'ink  like  a  pig  ;  to  drink  greedily  or 


"  The  boar  .  .  . 
Sipillt  your  warm  bloitd  like  wash." 

Shakesp.  :  Richard  III.,  j.  l. 

4.  To  inebriate ;  to  swell  with  fulness. 

"  He  drinks  a  awUling  draught ;  aud,  lin'd  within. 
Will  supple  iu  tbe  bath  hia  outward  ikln." 

Dryden:  Pertius,  ili.  177. 
B.  Intransitive : 

1.  To  drink  greedily  ;  to  drink  to  excess. 
"  Of  so  peculiar  a  force  is  temperance  against  the 
fiery  assaults  of  the  devil,  and  so  unfit  a  match  Is  a 
soaking,  swiff ingev/ine  to  encounter  this  roaring  lion." 
^South :  Svrmons.  vol.  vl.,  ser.  7. 

*  2.  To  be  intoxicated. 

*  swill-pot,  *  swill-tub,  s.  A  drunkard. 
swill,  *  swyl,  s.     [Swill,  v.] 

1.  A  large  draught  of  liquor  or  drink  taken 
in  excessive  quantities. 

"  Thus  as  tbey  swim  in  mutual  stvill,  the  talk .  .  . 
Keels  fast  from  theme  to  theme," 

T?iomson:  Autumn,  (38. 

2.  The  wash  given  to  swine  to  drink;  hogs- 
wash,  swillings. 

"  Give  swine  such  swiZl  as  you  have." — ifortimer. 

*  swill'-bowl.  s.  [Eng.  swill,  and  bowl.]  A 
drunkard,  a  greedy  person,  a  glutton,  a  switler. 

"  Wantonness  was  never  such  a  sieillbowl  of  ri- 
baldry."—i/arrei/  Pierces  Supererogation,  IL  1*1, 

swill'-er,  s.  [Eng.  s\uill,  v. ;  -er.]  One  who 
swills  ;  one  who  drinks  grossly  or  greedily, 

swill'-ejir  (1).  s.  [Eng.  swia,  v. ;  -ey.]  Aa 
eddy,  a  whirlpool.    (Prov.) 

swill'-e^  (2),  s.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  A  coal- 
field of  small  extent    (Prov.) 

Swill-iug^i,  8.  pi.  [Eng.  swill;  'ings.]  The 
same  as  Swill,  s.  (2)  (q.v.). 

swim  (1),  *  s  wimme,''  swum-en,  *  swyme^ 
*swynime  (I'a.  t  swam,  suntm,  *swo'iiiy  pa, 
par.  swum,  *  sworn),  v.i.  &  t.  [A.S.  swimman 
(pa.  t.  swammy  swomm) ;  cogn.  with  Dut 
zwemmen;  Icel.  svim7na  (pa.  t.  svamm,  pa, 
par,  s^tmmit;  Dan.  svomme;  Sw.  simma;  Ger. 
schwimmen  (pa.  t.  schwamm).^ 

A.  Intransitive : 

1.  To  move  to  and  fro  on  or  in  water ;  to 
float  or  be  supported  on  water  or  other  liquid; 
not  to  sink  in  any  liquid. 

2.  To  move  progressively  in  the  water  by 
means  of  the  motion  of  tbe  hands  and  feet 

"  Leap  iu  with  me  into  this  angry  flood, 
And  twlm  to  yonder  pouit." 

ahakesp. !  JtUius  Cceaar,  \.,t. 

*  3.  To  float ;  to  be  borne  by  or  on  th« 
water,    (Shakesp. :  As  You  Like  It,  iv,  1.) 

*  4.  To  glide  along  with  a  smooth  motion. 

"With  pretty  aud  with  swimming  gait." 
Shakesp. :  JUidsuinmer  Night's  Dream,  11, 1. 

5.  To  be  flooded ;  to  overflow ;  to  be 
drenched. 

*'  All  the  night  make  I  my  bed  to  svdm  :  I  water  my 
couch  with  my  teai-a,"— /'iQj7n  vi,  6. 

*  6.  To  overflow,  to  abound ;  to  have 
abundance, 

*'  There  thou  maiat  love,  and  dearly  loved  be. 
And  swim  iu  pleasure,  which  thou  here  dost  mis." 
Spenser:  F.  Q.,  IL  iii.  ».■ 

B,  Transitive : 

1.  To  pass  or  cross  by  swimming ;  to  move 
on,  in,  or  over  by  swiniming. 

"  You  never  swtnn  the  Hellespont. " 

Shakesp. :  I'wo  Gentlemen,  1.  L 

2.  To  cause  to  swim  or  float 

"Sometimes  a  river  must  be  crossed  by  swttnmin^ 
the  horses  and  putting  the  waggon  uiKiii  a  crazy  skit)'.' 
— Century  Mu^azine,  Aug.,  1882,  p.  512. 

3.  To  immerse  in  Wiiter  that  the  lighter 
parts  may  swim :  as.  To  swim  wheat  for  seed. 

swim  (2),  v.i.  [SwiME.]  To  be  dizzy  or  giddy ; 
to  have  a  dizzy  sensation  as  if  the  head  were 
going  round  :  as.  My  head  suoims. 

swim  (1),  s.     [Swjm(1),  u] 

1.  The  act  of  swimming ;  a  bath, 

"  Iu  spite  of  these  reptiles,  we  used  to  take  a  daily 
Sioim  in  the  Tiver."— Field,  Sept.  25,  1886. 

2.  A  piece  of  water  free  from  rocks,  &a., 
and  deeper  than  the  rest  of  the  river. 

"Barbel,  through  a  aeriea  of  cold  nights,  have  run 
Into  deeper  swims,  and  will  soon  be  lost  sight  of  for 
the  winter."— ^/eZd,  Oct.  8, 188.5. 

3.  A  piece  of  water  especially  frequented 
hyfish.    [T] 


fiS.te,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father ;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there ;  pine,  pit.  sire,  sir,  marine ;  go.  p^ 
^ta  ^ore,  woU;  work,  whd,  son;  mute,  oiib,  ciire,  onite,  cnr,  rule,  foil;  try,  Sj^an.    se,  oa  =  e;  ey  =  a;  qu  =  kw. 
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•  3L  A  smootli  gliding  motion. 

"  Both  the  gmun  and  the  trip  arc  properly  mtuflu' — 
Bttn  Jon'soii:  Cynthia's  Revels,  li.  l, 

4.  The  swimming-bladder  of  fishes. 

"The  braces  hftve  the  nature  and  use  of  tendons,  In 
eoHtrRCtiiig  the  tunm."~iirev>. 

Tt  In  the  siuivi:  In  the  secret;  knowing  all 
Hie    circumstances    of    an    entei'prise,    &c. 

"A  iiinn  Is  said  to  he  in  the  ntdm  when  any  piece  of 

rid  fortune  lins  happened,  or  seems  likely  to  happen. 
Uini,  _  To  have  rowed  one's  collcge-tjoat  to  the  head 
of  the  river,  to  have  received  a  legacy,  to  huve  made  a 
good  book  on  the  Derby,  are  any  of  them  sufficient  to 
have  put  one  iu  the  sioim.  The  nietniihor  is  pisca- 
borial,  'awini'  being  the  term  applieu  by  Thames 
fishermen  to  tbo:u  sections  of  the  river  which  are 
especijilly  frequented  by  fish.  The  antiler  who  coats 
liLs  bait  liitn  these  may  detieiid  upon  sport,  whereas 
his  nciehbour  at  a.  little  oiatanue  may  nut  have  a 
nibble,  being  out  of  tftv  surim.."-—MavmiUan's  Magazine. 
Wov.,  1369,  pp.  71.  72. 

swim-bladder,  s. 

Comp.  Anat. :  Tlie  same  as  Swimmino- 
BI.ADDER  (q.v.). 

"  The  air  contained  in  the  noim-bladder  1b  composed 
Bainly  of  ultrogeii  iu  most  freshwater  fishes."— A^K/iof- 
Eon:  Zoology  (ed.  187B),  p.  456. 

t  BVim  (2),  s.  (Swim  (2),  v.]  A  whirl ;  whirl- 
ing motion. 

"  And  then  were  ^fed  in  a  tumultuous  Ritn'm." 
Keats :  Endymion,  i.  97L 

•  swime,  *  snixne,  *  swyme,  ».  [A.S. 
Bwima=^Vi  swoon,  a  swimming  in  the  head; 
«Dgn.  with  Icel.  5vmi=  a,  swimming  in  the 
hud;  svcima  =  to  wander;  Uan.  mnii«  =  to 
¥b  giddy  ;  hesoime  =  to  swoon  ;  Sw.  svimTna  = 
to  be  dizzy;  suirtdei  =  dizziness.]  Dizziness, 
^Rrtigo  ;  a  swimming  in  the  head. 

'^awim'-ma-ble,  a.  [Eng.  swim  (i),  v.; 
<i)le.]    Capable  of  being  swum.  ^ 

"I  .  .  .  ftwam  everything  »uiimmaU&*—As»a«c.'  JL 
Uedlicott,  bk.  ii.,  cb.  iii. 

BWi^'-mer,  s.    [Eng.  swim  (1),  v. ;  -tfr.] 
L  Ordinary  lAinguage: 
L  One  who  swims. 

"  Fast  as  the  cormorant  could  skim. 
The  tvrimmer  plied  each  active  limb.* 

Scott :  Lady  of  the  Lmkt.  11.  t!. 

t.  A  bird  that  swims,  as  the  dack  or  irooie. 
IQ.J 
i  A  protuberance  on  the  leg  of  a  hone. 
IL  Technically  {PL): 

X,  Ornith. :  The  same  as  Natatobis  (q.T.). 
8.  Zool. :  The  same  as  Natantes  (q.T.). 

BBrbaa.~jner-eif,  ».  [Eng.  sivimmer;  dimin. 
■afr.  -e^.] 

Comp.  Anat.  (PI.):  The  limbs  on  the  ab- 
dominal segments  of  the  Crustacea,  so  modi- 
ied  as  to  serve  for  swimming  organs.  In 
the  Lobster,  in  which  they  may  be  seen  to 
advantage,  there  are  five  pairs,  the  last  pair 
being  greatly  expanded,  and  forming,  with  the 
telBon,  a  powerful  caudal  fin.  Each  awim- 
Bieret  consists  of  a  ba.sal  joint,  to  which  are 
attached  two  diverging  joints,  the  inner  of 
which  is  cjilled  the  endopodite  and  the  outer 
the  exopoiiite.  In  the  female,  the  fine  haira 
fringing  the  swimmerets  serve  as  supports  for 
the  eggs  or  "berries"  during  cne  spawning 
season. 

SWlJn'-niing  (1),  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.  lawiM(l),  v.] 
A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  dt  particip.  adj.  : 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  (See  the  verb). 

2.  Bot. :  Floating  under  water,  as  Confervae. 
C.  As  suist. :  The  act  or  art  of  sustaining 

and  propelling  the  body  in  water. 

IT  The  human  body,  when  the  lungs  are  in- 
flated, is  slightly  lighter  than  an  equal  volume 
of  fresli  water,  and  consequently  floats  on  the 
surface.  It  does  so  yet  more  easily  on  salt 
"water,  which  is  heavier  than  fresh.  But,  in 
flttating,  tlie  head  tends  to  sink.  The  ait  of 
swimming  in  man  is  the  art  of  keeping  tlie 
head  above  water  and  the  lungs  as  much  as 
possible  inflated.  To  raise  the  head  above 
water,  the  rest  of  the  body  must  as  much  as 
possible  be  kept  below  it ;  afid  when  a  person 
nnable  tc  swim,  falling  into  deep  water,  in- 
stiiictively  raises  his  arms  above  the  surface, 
his  head  simultaneously  sinks.  Movement 
forward  in  swimming  is  produced  by  the 
flexion  and  abduction  of  the  arms  and  by  the 
extension  and  adduction  of  the  legs.  Quad- 
rupeds swim  easily,  their  head  being  so  placed 
as  to  remain  naturally  above  water. 

swimming-bath,  e.  A  bath  large  enough 
for  persons  to  swim  in. 


swimming-bell,  s. 

Zool. :  The  same  as  Nectocalyx  (q.v.). 

swimming-belt,  s.  An  air-inflated  belt 
worn  round  the  person  as  a  support  in  the 
■water. 

swimming-birds,  5.  pi 

Ornith. :  The  same  as  Nata tores  (q.v,). 
swimming-bladder,  ». 

Comp,  AiiKt. :  The  swim-bladder  or  air- 
hladdi*r  of  Fishes  ;  a  hollow  sac,  for'nied  of 
several  tunics,  contaiuing  gas,  situated  in  tlie 
abdominal  cavity,  but  outside  the  perii.oneal 
sac,  entirely  chwyd  01  roinmuiiicating  by  a 
duct  with  the  intestinal  tract.  The  S|'e(;ial 
fuiictii'ii  nf  the  swiuiuiing-bladdiT  is  toalttr 
the  specific  .L:ra\ity  of  the  tish,  or  to  change 
the  centre  ot  ^iiavity.  It  is  absent  in  the  Lep- 
tocardii,  CyelosLomata,  Choiirlroiiterygii,  and 
Holocephala,  but  occurs  in  all  the  Gannidei, 
in  one  snb-oider  of  which  (Dipnoi)  it  [jossesses 
anatomical  characters,  and  assumes,  to  some 
extent,  the  functions  of  a  lung  ;  in  the  genus 
Cerntodus,  the  swimming  bladdei',  though  a 
single  cavity,  has  symmetrically  airanged 
internal  pouches,  while  in  the  other  genera  of 
the  sub-order  (Lepidosiien  and  Protopterus) 
it  is  laterally  halved,  is  supplied  with  venous 
blood  by  a  true  pulmonary  artery,  and  by  its 
cellular  structure  closely  approaches  the  lungs 
of  a  reptile. 

swimming-crab,  s. 

Zool.  (PL):  Crahs  having  their  hind  pair  of 
feet  specially  modified  for  swimming,  spec. 
the  genus  Portunus  (q.v.). 

swimming-herb,  s. 

Bot. :  Lemna  minor.    (Britten  £  Holland.) 

swimming-pond,  s.  An  artificial  pond 
In  whicli  swimming  is  learnt  or  practised.  It 
is  generally  constructed  with  a  sloping  bottom. 

swimming-Stone,  s  A  light,  spongy 
kind  of  quat'tz. 

swimming-tnb,  s. 

Calico-print.  :  A  tank  of  colours,  with  a 
floating  diaphragm  of  fabric,  on  which  a  block 
is  laid  to  colour  its  surface.  Also  used  in 
making  paper-hangings. 

Bwim'-ming (2), pr. par., a.,  t.8.  [Swim (2),  ».] 
A.  &  B,  As  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  As  subst.  :  A  dizziness  or  giddiness  ;  ver- 
tigo. 

"  It  is  good  for  the  sifflmmivg  and  dizzuiesse  of  the 
braine."— /'.  Holland :  Pliny,  bk.  xxi.,  cIl.  xxx. 

SWim'-mmg-l^,  adv.  [Eng.  swiinming  (1) ; 
-ly.]  In  an  easy,  gliding  niann**!,  like  one 
swimming  ;  hence,  smoothly,  without  obstruc- 
tion, with  perfect  succes!?. 

"  Now  we  have  brol^eu  the  ice  we  shall  go  on  swim- 
minifly.'—SeariA :  Light  of  Ifature,  vol.  ii.,  pt.  il.,  eh. 
xxiii. 

SWink'-ming-ness,  *.  [Eng.  swimming  (2) ; 
-ness.]  The  state  of  swimming;  an  appearance 
of  swimming  :  as,  a  itoimmingiiess  in  the  eyes. 

*  swmck,  i.  &  V.    [SwiHK.] 

8Win'-dle,  v.t.  [Swindler.)  To  cheat;  to 
defraud  grossly  or  deliberately. 

"In  a  iiguratire  senae  the  Oermnn  schvrindel  is  nj>- 

filied  to  uealings  in  which  the  parties  eeem  to  h<ivs 
oBt  their  head,  aa  we  sny,  to  have  become  dizxy  over 
unfounded  or  unreasonable  prosiiects  ot  gain.  The 
word  may  be  translated  madness,  delusion.  Tlien.  in  a 
factitive  sense,  schwiudeler,  one  who  induces  delusioiiB 
in  utliers.  '  Einein  etwas  ah^fhwindeln,'  to  get  some- 
thing out  of  auothor  by  inducing  delusions;  to  surindle 
him  out  of  Homethiug." — Wedgwood:  DicL  c/  Bng. 
E(ym. 

swin'-dle,  s.  [Swindle,  v.]  The  act  or  pro- 
cess of  swindling  ;  a  fraudulent  scheme  de- 
vised to  cheat  jtersons  out  of  money,  &c.,  by 
impositir)n  or  deliberate  artifice  ;  a  gross  fraud 
or  imposition. 

*  swin'-dle-a-ble,  a.  [Eng.  swindle ;  -able.} 
Capable  of  being  swindled. 

"  I  look  easily  sioindleable."—M.  CoUins:  Vliovghtt 
in  my  GardfJi,  i.  283. 

swin'-dler,  s.  [Ger.  schwindler  —  an  extrava- 
gant projector,  a  swindler,  from  schwindeln  = 
to  be  dizzy,  to  cheat ;  schwindel  =  dizziness ; 
schwindeu  =■  to  decay,  to  sink,  to  fail  ;  cogn. 
with  A.S.  swindan(p.  t.  swa7Mi)  =  to  languish.] 
One  who  swindles  ;  one  who  defrauds  otlier.H 
by  deliberate  artifice;  an  habitual  cheat,  a 
rogue. 

"  Bedloe,  a  noted  swindler,  followed."— J/acatttoy; 
Sist.  Eng.,  ch.  IL 


*  BWin' -  dler  -  3^,  s.  [Eng.  swindler;  -y^} 
Swindling,  roguery. 

"  l^indlery  niid  blackguardisu)."— (7arZvl0;  Prent^ 
Jiev-J.,  bk.  ii.,  ch.  vl. 

swine,  *  swin,  *  swyne,  s.  [A.S,  swin 
(sing.  &  j'lur.),  cogn.  with  Dut.  zwija  =  a 
swine,  a  hog ;  Icel.  swin  (sing.  &  plur.)  ;  I)an 
sviln;  Sw.  svin ;  O.  H.  Ger.  swin;  Goth. 
swcin  ;  Ger.  schwcin  ;  Russ.  svineya  =a  swint, 
st'inka  =  a  pig,  svini}ia  =  pork  ;  Lat.  sus  =  a 
sow,  suimis  =  helonging  to  swine,  swinish. 
Swine  is  used  both  as  a  singular  and  a  plural 
noun.] 

1.  Lit. :  Any  individual  of  the  family  Suidse, 
and  particularly  of  the  genus  Sus  (q.v.);  a 
pig,  a  hog  (q.v.). 

2.  Fig.  :  A  low,  mean,  filthy  person. 

swine-amut,  s.  J 

Bot. :  Arrhenatherum  avenateam.  - 

s\rine-bread,  s.  A  kind  of  plant ;  truffle. 

swine-carse,  s. 

Bot. .  Polygonum  avicidare, 

swine-case,  swine-coat,  *  swine- 
cot,    *  swine  -  cote,    "  swyyne  -  kote» 

*  SWine-crue,  s.    A  pen  for  swine  ;  a  hog- 
sty. 

"  swine-drunk,  ».  In  a  beastly  state  of 
intoxication. 


swine-fever,  a. 

Anivuil  Pathol. :  A  specific,  contagious,  and 
infectious  fever,  affecting  the  pig  ;  associated 
with  local  disease  of  the  lungs,  the  lymjihafcic 
glands,  and  the  mucou.s  membrane  of  the 
digestive  canal,  and  caused  by  the  growtk 
and  multiplication  of  a  microscopic  fungus  ia 
the  blood.  Its  existence  was  first  detected 
in  England  in  1S62,  (Prof.  Brown  :  Report  *n 
Swim  Fever,  1886.) 

swine-grass,  swine's  grass,  k. 

Bot. :  Polygonum  aviculare, 
swine-oat,  j. 

Bot.  dt  Agric.  :  Avena  nuda,  wild  oa  ttia 
continent  of  Europe  and  cultivated  in  Austria. 
It  is  not  m'jch  esteemed  for  human  food,  but 
id  sometimes  given  to  swine. 

swine-pipe,  a.  The  Redwing  Thruflfa^ 
Tnrdus  iliacus.    (Prov.) 

swins-poz,  «. 

PathoL :  A  form,  possibly,  ©f  m»difiod 
einall-pox,  in  which  the  development  of  tb© 
pock  is  incomplete.  It  is  the  varicella  ghbti' 
laris  of  Willan,  and  ia  popularly  known  aa 
the  hives. 

swlue-stone,  s.    [Stimk-stone.] 

swine-sty,  «.    A  sty  or  pen  for  swineB 

t  swine-tang.  <. 

Bot.  :  Fuc^ui  vesiculosiLS. 

Bwine-thistle,  «. 

Bot.  :  Sonehui  olera<xvs.     [Sowthistlb.J 

swine's  bane,  «. 

Bot. :  Ckenopodium  rubrum.    [Somtbane.J 

swine's  cress,  <. 

Bot. :  Senebiera  Coronopus,  called  also  Cotwp- 
opus  Rv^llii.  So  named  because  it  is  a  creaa 
good  only  for  swine. 

•  swine's  feather,  s.  A  small  spear, 
about  six  inches  long  (cjilled  also  a  Hog's 
Bristle),  and  formerly  used  as  a  bayonet.  The 
name  was  afterwards  applied,  in  the  seven- 
teenth century,  to  a  similar  spear  fitted  into 
the  musket-rest  iu  order  to  render  it  a  defence 
■gainst  cavalry. 

swine's  snont,  & 

BoL :  TaToaxKum  Dens-leonis.  So  called  from' 
the  form  of  its  receptacle. 

swine's  succory,  s. 

Bot. :  The  genus  Arnoseris,  sometimes 
merged  in  Lapsana ;  spec.  Arnosens  or  Lap- 
sana  pusilla,  called  also  Hyoseris  minima,  a 
composite  with  small  yellow  flowers  growing 
in  cornfields  on  gravelly  soil. 

swine'-herd,  *  swine-beard,  •  swyne- 

lierd,  s.     [Eng.  svnne,  and  herd.]    A  keeper 
of  swine. 

*'  A  smnehpard  laeetiog  him  by  chance 
And  pitying  his  estate." 

Warner:  Albioru  England,  bk.  ly.,  oh.  uc. 


tt^l,  b^ ;  i>o^t,  j<$^l ,  cat,  9elL  cborus,  ^hin,  benQb ;  go,  gem ;  thin,  this ;  sin,  a^ ;  expect,  Xenophon,  e^lst.    ph  =  C 
-tian  ~  shaa.    -tion,  -sion  =  shun;  -tion,  -§ion  =  zhun.    -clous,  -tious,  -sious  =  shiis.    -ble,  -die,  &o.  =  bel,  d^L 
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swint^iierdship— swingle 


*  swine -herd -ship,  "  swine' -heard - 
ship,  s.  [Eug.  stvi-nelierd ;  -ship.]  The  office 
or  position  of  a  swineherd. 

"  An  vnder  swineheardship  did  seme, 
Ho  aoaght  not  to  be  chlefe." 
Warner  :  Albions  England,  bk,  iv.,  ch.  ix. 

•swin'-er-^,  s.  [Eng.  swine;  -ry.]  A  place 
where  swine  are  kept ;  a  piggery. 

"  Windsor-Park  so  glorious  made  a  sioinertf.' 

Wolcolt :  Peter  Pindar,  p.  216. 

•swine'- ward,  *swin-ward,  s.  [Eng. 
swine,  and  ward.]  A  keeper  of  swine ;  a 
swineherd. 

"  Neere  to  tho  May-pole  on  the  way 
^^.  This  sluggish  sivinward  met  me." 

Browne :  &}iepheard's  Pipe,  eat  2. 

,  M^fihs,  *  swinge,  *  swynge  (pa.  t.  swang, 
'       *  swung,  sioung,   pa.   jiar.  swung),   v.i.   &    t. 

{|A.S.  svringan  (pa.  t.  swang,  pa.  par.  svmngen) 
\      =to  scourge,  to  fly,  to  flap  with  the  wings  ; 

cogn.  with  Sw.  svinga  =  to  swing,  to  whirl ; 

Dan.  svinge;    Ger.  schwingen.     Swing   is   a 

nasalized  form  from  sway  (q.v.).]    [Swinge.] 

A.  iTitransitive  : 

L  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  To  move  to  and  fro,  as  a  body  suspended 
in  the  air ;  to  wave,  to  oscillate,  to  vibrate. 

"  I  tried  If  a  pendulum  would  swing  fnater,  or  con- 
tinue swinging  longer  in  our  receiver,  in  case  of  exsuc- 
tlon  of  the  air  than  otherwise."— Ao^fe. 

2.  To  practise  swinging ;  to  fly  backwards 
and  forwards  on  a  suspended  rope. 

"Some  set  up  swings  in  the  streets,  aad  get  money 
of  those  who  will  au^ng  in  them."— i)ampier .'  Voyage* 
(an.  1688). 

3.  To  be  hanged.    (Colloq.  or  slang.) 

"It  I'm  caught  I  shall  $wing."—Dick6ru :  Sketches 
6y  Bot;  Bruiward'i  Grave. 

4.  To  turn  or  move  sliarply  in  a  curved  or 
circular  direction.    (Usually  with  routid.) 

"  A  large  body  of  men  were  at  work  at  the  capstan, 
when,  through  some  accident,  it  auntng  round."— Daily 
Chronicle,  May  21,  18S7. 

5.  To  pass  backwards  and  forwards ;  to  be 
xeturned. 

*'  From  tower  to  to(<'er  the  warders  call : 
Tlie  sound  surings  over  laud  and  sea, 
And  marita  a  watchful  enemy." 

Scott:  Lord  of  the  Isles,  v.  19. 

6.  To  deviate  or  incline  to  one  side ;  to  make 
a  sweep.    (Usually  with  round.) 

"  Leaving  the  Firs  from  the  Lark  Hill  side,  the  fox 
quickly  swung  round  to  MaraU  Braaik."— Field,  Dec.  6, 

1884. 

IL  Naut. :  To  move  or  float  round  with  the 
wind  or  tide,  as  a  ship  riding  at  a  single  anchor. 

B.  TraTisitive : 

1.  To  cause  to  move  to  and  fro  or  oscillate  ; 
to  make  to  vibiute  or  wave,  as  a  body  sus- 
pended in  the  air. 

"  The  boy  who  wished  to  be  a  king  that  he  might 
bave  an  officer  •ppoiuted  to  swing  hioi  all  day  long 
upon  a  gate,  took  his  resolution  upon  the  remembrance 
of  what  hod  given  him  pleasure."- Saorcft .'  tight  of 
Nature,  vol.  L,  pt.  ii.,  ch.  xxii. 

2.  To  whirl  round  in  the  air ;  to  wave,  to 
brandish. 

"  His  sword  .  .  . 
He  swung  about  his  head." 

Shaketp. :  Romeo  Jt  Juliet,  L  L 

3.  To  pack,  as  herrings,  in  casks  or  barrels. 
^Prov,) 

TT  To  svring  a  ship : 

Naut.  :  To  bring  the  ship's  head  to  each 
point  of  the  compass,  in  order  to  correct  the 
compass  by  ascertaining  the  amount  of  loc^l 
deviation. 

swing, "" swinge (1),  •  swynge,  s.  [Swing,  v.] 

I.  OrdUiary  Languags : 

L  Literally : 

(1)  The  act  or  state  of  swinging  ;  a  waving 
or  oscillating  motion  of  a  thing  suspended  and 
hanging  loose ;  motion  backwards  and  for- 
wards or  from  one  side  to  the  other ;  oscilla- 
tion- 

"Thsy  say  that  a  goddess,  having  a  lumpor  mass  of 
earth  suspended  in  a  cord,  gave  it^  swing,  and  scat- 
tered about  pieces  of  land,  thus  constituting  Otaheite 


and  the  neighbouring  islands. " — Cook:  Third  Voyage, 
bk.  lii.,  ch.  IX. 

(2)  A  line,  cord,  rope,  &c.,  suspended  and 
hanging  loose,  on  which  anything  may  swing 
or  oscillate ;  specif.,  an  apparatus  consisting 
of  a  rope  or  cord,  having  a  seat  suspended  in 
the  loop,  the  two  ends  of  the  rope  or  cord 
heing  attached  overhead. 
2.  Figuratively: 

*  (1)  Influence  or  power  of  a  body  to  which 
Is  given  a  swaying  motion. 

*'  The  ram  that  batters  down  the  ■wall. 
For  the  great  neing  aud  rudeness  of  bis  poise. 
They  place  before  his  band  that  made  the  engine." 
Shakesp. :  TroUus  &  Cressida.  L  8. 


*  (2)  Influence,  power. 

"  They  bear  the  svtinue  in  common  affayres."—  Win- 
chester :  Oil  True  Obedience  (To  the  Reader). 

(3)  Free  course ;  abandonment  to  any  mo- 
tive ;  unrestrained  liberty  or  licence. 

"  A  man  has  perhaps  for  a  long  time  took  the  full 
tioing  of  his  voluptuous  humour,  wallowed  iu  all  the 
pleasurea  of  aeuauiility."  — .SouiA;  Sermons,  vol.  vi., 
Bar.  1. 

*(4)  Unrestrained  tendency;  natural  bent 
or  inclination. 

"  Where  the  awing  goeth,  there  follow,  fawn,  flatter, 
laugh,  aud  lieluutily  at  other  men's  liking."— .^icAccm  ; 
Sclioolmastiir. 

II.  Technically : 

1.  Lathe  :  The  distance  from  the  head-centre 
of  a  lathe  to  tlie  bed  or  ways,  or  to  the  rest. 
The  swing  determines  the  diametric  size  of 
the  object  whiuh  is  capable  of  being  turned  in 
the  lathe ;  anything  larger  would  interfere 
with  the  bed.  This  limit  is  called  the  swing 
of  the  bed.  The  swing  of  the  rest  is  the  size 
which  will  rotate  above  the  rest,  which  lies 
upon  the  bed. 

2.  Vehicles:  The  tip  outward  from  the  vehicle 
of  the  top  of  a  wheel. 

^  In  fullswing :  In  full  operation  or  working. 
"  Building  operations  and  railway  extenaions  are  in 
full  swing." —  Weekly  Echo,  Sept.  5, 1885, 

swing-beam,  5. 

1.  Jtailway-eng. :  A  cross-piece  suspended 
from  the  truck,  and  sustaining  the  body  of 
the  carriage,  so  that  it  may  have  independent 
lateral  motion. 

2.  Carp, :  A  cross-beam  supporting  an  over- 
head mow  in  a  barn. 

swing-boat,  s.  A  boat-shaped  carriage 
slung  from  a  frame,  in  which  young  persons 
swing  for  amusement  at  fairs,  &c. 

swing-bridge,  s.  A  swivel-bridge,  span- 
ning a  canal  or  dock  entrance,  and  opening 
horizontally  to  allow  a  vessel  to  pass.  The 
swing-bridge  is  balanced,   and  rotates    in  a 


BWING-BRIDGE. 

1  Section  in  position.    2,  Section  landed  on  side 

of  dock. 

horizontal  plane.  It  is  usually  in  two  sections, 
each  of  which,  when  opened,  is  landed  oil  its 
own  side  of  the  dock,  the  extended  ends  of 
the  two  meeting  in  the  middle  when  brought 
into  line,  thus  forming  a  bridge. 

swing-jack,  s.  A  jack  for  replacing 
railway-carriages  on  the  metals ;  the  bottom  of 
the  standard  is  a  cylindrical  segment,  and  has 
a  toe  working  in  a  slot  in  the  base  of  the  jack. 
Two  are  used,  and  the  carriage  being  lifbed 
while  the  standards  are  vertical,  the  latter  are 
canted  to  or  swung  over,  bringing  the  wheels 
of  the  carriage  in  line  with  the  rails. 

swing-knife,  s.  A  wooden  sword  18  to 
24  inches  long,  and  8  to  10  inches  broad,  used 
to  sciape  the  woody  portion  from  flax,  a  hand- 
ful of  which  hangs  over  a  groove  in  a  standing- 
board  known  as  the  swing-stock. 

swing-pan,  s. 

Sugar-making :  A  hinged  sugar-pau  with  a 
spout. 

swing-plough,  ». 

1.  A  turn-wrest  plough. 

2.  A  plough  without  a  gange-wheeL 

swing-press,  s.  A  form  of  baling-press 
in  which  the  box  is  suspended  from  above  by 
a  screw  on  which  it  winds  as  it  is  rotated. 

swing -saw,  swinging -saw,  s.     A 

buzz-saw  hung  on  a  pivot,  so  that  it  may  be 
swung  down  to  cut  on  blocks  which,  by  reason 
of  their  weight  or  shape,  cannot  be  conve- 
niently fed  to  the  saw. 

swing-stock,  ».    [Swino-khife.] 

swing-tool,  s. 

Mach. ;  A  holder  which  swings  on  horizontal 
centres,  so  as  to  yield  to  unequal  pressure  and 
keep  the  plate  flat  against  the  face  of  the  file. 

swing-tree,  5. 

1.  A  vibrating-beam,  as  a  working-beam. 
2-  A  swingle-tree  (q.v). 
swing-wheel,  «. 
Soroh  :  The  balance-wheel  of  a  watch. 


swinge  (1),  *swindge,  v.u  [A.S.  swengan 
=  to  shake ;  causal  of  swlngan  —  to  swing 
(q-v.).] 

1.  To  beat  soundly  ;  to  thrash,  to  whip,  to 
chastise. 

"  And  that  baggage,  Beatrix,  how  I  would  awing* 
her  if  I  Lad  her  here." — Dryden:  Eoening'a  Low,  v. 

*2.  To  move  as  a  lash  ;  to  lash. 

"  The  old  dragon  under  ground  .  .  . 
Swindgea  the  scaly  horrourof  bis  folded  taiL* 
Jfilton  :  The  Bymn,  17& 

''swinge  (2),  v.t.    [Singe.] 

*  swinge   (1),  a.      [SWINOE.] 

1.  A  sweep,  as  of  anything  in  motion. 
"  The  shallow  water  doth  her  force  Infringe, 

And  renders  vain  her  tail's  impetuous  noinga.' 
Waller  :  Battle  of  the  Summer  Idanaa,  Ifit 

2.  Sway,  power,  influence. 

"  Many  thence  hardly  would  admit  Qod  to  be  con. 
cerned  In  them,  but  supposed  him  to  commit  thelx 
conduct  to  a  fatal  swindle,  or  a  casual  fluctuation  of 
obvious  causes."— flarroiff.'  Sermons,  ser.  23. 

3.  Unrestrained  liberty  ;  freedom ;  free  use. 

"He  must  give  place  for  pace  aud  free  swinge  of 
his  feet."  Chapman:  Bomer;  Iliad  xitl. 

""  9winge-buckler,  *  swindge-bno- 
kler,  5.     A  bully,  a  swash-buckler. 

"  You  had  not  four  such  swinge-bucklers  In  all  th« 
inns  of  court  a^sAu,"— Shakesp.  :  2  Henry  IV.,  lii.  2, 

swinge  (2),  «.    [Singe,  s.] 

swinge'-ing,  «.    [Swinging  (2),] 

swing'-el,  s.  [Eng.  swing,  s. ;  dim.  suff.  -aJ.] 
The  swinging  piece  of  a  flail ;  the  swipeL 

swing'-er  (1),  s.  [Eng.  swing,  v. ;  -er.]  One 
who  swings. 

"These  [familiar  romps],  Mr.  Spectator,  are  the 
twingera.  They  get  on  ropes,  as  you  must  have  seea 
the  children,  and  are  swuug  by  their  male  visitaiJLtB.** 
—Steele  :  Spectator,  No.  192. 

*  swing'-er  (2),  s.    [Eng.  swingijt),  s. ;  -er.] 

1.  One  who  swinges. 

2.  Any  very  great  or  surprising  recital ;  a 
lie,  a  bouncer. 

"  How  will  he  rap  out  presently  half  a  dozen  swing' 
era,  to  get  off  cleverly." — Echard  :  Obs.  on  tlie  Ana.  to 
the  Cent.  CI.,  p.  159. 

swing'-ing  (1),  pr.  par.  &  a.    [Swing,  v.] 

swinging-boom,  s. 

Naut. :  The  span  which  distends  the  foot  of 
a  lower  studding-sail. 

swinging-saw, ».    [Swing-saw.] 

swing'-ing  (2),  *  swindg'-ing,  *  swinge'- 
ing,  pr.  par.  &  a.     [Swinge  (1),  v.] 

A.  As  pr.  par.  (See  the  verb). 

B,  As  adj.  :  Very  great ;  huge,  astonishing, 
surprising. 

"  A  good  swingeing  agitation  against  the  House  of 
Lords.  —PaK  Mall  Gazette,  July  1,  1864. 

swing'-ing-15r,  adv.  [Eng.  swinging  (2) ;  -VyA 
Vastly,  hugely,  greatly. 

"  Yours  were  but  little  vanities  ;  but  I  have  sinn'd 
swingingly  against  my  vow." — Oryden:  Assigruition, 
ilLS. 

*  Swing'-i|ini,  s.  [See  def.]  The  practice  of 
sending  threatening  letters  to  farmers,  landed 
proprietors,  &c.,  commanding  them  to  give 
up  the  use  of  thrashing-machines,  pay  higher 
wages,  and  the  like,  threatening  the  destruc- 
tion of  property  if  the  demands  were  not  com- 
plied with.  Such  letters  were  common  from 
1830  to  1833,  and  were  signed  Swing  or  Gaptair 
Swing. 

*  swin'-gle  (I),  v.i.     [Eng.  $wvfig ;  frequent 

BufT.  -U.\ 

1.  To  dangle,  to  han^,  to  swing. 

2.  To  swing  for  pleasure. 

swin'-gle  (2),  v.t.    [Bng.  swinge;   fl-equent 

sutr.  -fe.] 

1.  To  beat,  to  scutch  or  clean,  as  flax,  by 
beating  it  with  a  wooden  instrument  re- 
sembling a  large  knife.    {Prov.) 

2.  To  cut  off  tlie  tops,  without  pulling  up 
the  roots,  as  weeds.    {Prov.) 

swin'-gle,  s.    [Swingle  (2),  v.] 

1.  The  effective  end-piece  of  a  flail;  aswlple. 

2.  An  instrument,  like  a  sword,  for  beating 
flax ;  hence  the  terms,  Swingling-knife,  Swin- 
gling-staff",  Swingling- wand. 

3.  The  wooden  spoke  of  the  wire-drawing 
barrel,  or  the  roller  of  a  plate-press. 

swingle-bar, ».    A  Swingle-tree  (q.v.). 


&,t%  f^t,  £ire,  amidst,  what,  f^ll,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  csamel,  her,  thSre;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pdlb 
or.  wore,  wol^  work,  whd,  son;  mnte,  c&b,  cmre,  finite,  cur,  rule,  fall;  try,  Syrian,    ce,  oe  =  e;  ey  =  a;  qu  =  Uw» 
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BWlngle  -  stalf,  swingling  -  stafif. 
0wlngllng-knlfe.  swingUng-wand,  s. 

Different  names  for  un  instrument  formerly 
oaed  for  beating  flax  or  hemp,  in  order  to 
separate  the  shives  or  woody  parts  fi-ora  the 
fibre  ;  a  scutcher.  The  process  is  now  gene- 
rally carried  out  by  machinery. 

swlngle-tree»  a.  The  bar  to  which  the 
ends  of  a  horse's  traces  are  attached. 

swlngle-wand,  s.   A  swingle-staff  (q.  v.)< 

Bwin'-gling,  pr  par.  or  a,    [Swingle  (2),  v.] 

swingling- machine,  s.  A  machine  for 
swingling  tlax. 

swingling  staff,  swingllng-knlfe, 
swlngllng-wand,  s.    [SwiNaLE-sxAFF.] 

swingling-tow,  5.  The  coarse  part  of 
flax,  removed  by  the  swingle  or  scutcher. 

SWin'-Ish,  a.  [Eng.  swinge);  -ish.]  Pertain- 
ing to  or  befitting  swine ;  resembling  swine  ; 
gross,  brutal,  hoggish,  filthy. 

"  When  in  twiniah  sleep  their  drenched  natures  lie." 
Shake^.  :  Macbeth,  i.  7. 

swin'-ish-ls^,  *  swyn-ish-ly,  adv.  [Eng. 
swinish, ;  -ly.\  In  a  swinish,  brutal,  or  filthy 
manner ;  like  a  swine. 

"  Nor  yeb  bene  tbanklull  vnto  Ood  for  such  an 
heaueuly  gift,  but  rather  twmitlUy  trodeu  it  vnder 
tliy  iaete."~Bale :  Image,  pt.  1.,  foL  40. 

•win'-isll-neSS,  s.  [Eng.  swinish.;  -tisss.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  swinish ;  filthi- 
ness. 

•  Bwink,  ♦  swlnke,  *  swynke,  v.i.  ft  *. 

[A.S.  swincan.} 

A,  Intrans. :  To  labour,  to  toil,  to  drudge. 

**  Riches,  renown,  and  princlpaiity. 
For  which  men  awink  aud  sweat  iuceasaatlr." 
SpBTuer:  F.  Q.,  II.  vii.  B. 

B.  Trans. :  To  cause  to  toil  or  drudge ; 
to  overlabour  ;  to  tire  or  exhaust  with  labour. 

**  And  the  svrink'd  hedger  at  his  supper  sat" 

MUton  :  Comui,  291, 

swinb,  *  swlnck,  *  swincke,  *  swlnke, 

«.     [SwiNK,  v.]    Labour,  toil,  drudgery. 
**  Up,  lither  lad,  thou  reck'et  much  of  thy  awinke. 
When  Bwinke  ue  swat  thou  shouldst,  ne  reck  for 
fame."    Browne:  Yonge  Willie &Old  Wernock. 

•  8wink'-er,  s.  [Eng.  swink,  v.  ;  -er.]  A 
labourer,  a  worker. 

"  A  true  svTtnker,  and  a  good  was  he. 
Living  in  pees  aud  pnrtite  cbaritee. 

Chaucer:  C.  T.,  ProL  533. 

swipe  (1),  5.  [A.S.  swipe.]  The  same  as 
SwAPE  (q.v.X 

"  A  swipe,  or  engine  to  draw  up  water."— Poete)* ; 
Antiq,  Greece,  bk.  lil.,  ch.  xtL 

swipe  (2),  5.  [Icel.  svipr.]  A  hard  or  strong 
blow,  especially  in  cricket  or  golf  slang. 

**  In  driving  for  Tel-el-Kebir,  Kirk  had  a  long  twipe 
off  the  tee."— ^^W,  Sept  4, 1886. 

swipe,  V.i.  &  t.    [Swipe  (2),  5.] 

A,  Intra-ns. :  To  hit  out  with  great  force  ; 
to  deliver  a  hard  blow  or  knock,  especially  in 
cricket  or  golf  slang. 

"The  first  ball  of  the  over.  Jack  steps  out  and 
meets,  ^wiping  with  all  his  force." — Bii^hea:  Torn 
Browns Satool-days,  pt  li,  ch.  viii. 

•  B.  Travs. :  To  hit,  to  knock,  to  strike. 

"  Suriptt  hire  of  that  heaved." 

Legend  of  St.  Eathtrine.  2,485. 

•Wip'-^r,  5.  [Eng.  swip{e),  v. ;  -er.}  One  who 
swipes,  especially  a  hard  hitter  in  cricket  or 
golf. 

"  Jack  Raggles,  the  long-stop,  toughest  and  burliest 
of  buys,  commonly  called  Swtper  Jack." — Eughet: 
Tom  Brown's  SOiooUdayt,  pt  ii.,  ch.  viiL 

SWipe^,  SWype^,  s  pi.  [Dan.  5inp.=thin 
and  tasteless  beer,  swipes.]  Thin,  washy 
beer ;  small  beer.    (Stong,) 

Swip'-ejr,  a.   [Swipes.]   Intoxicated,  (Slan^.) 


Bwip'-le  (le  as  el),  s.  [Eng.  swipe^  t  ;  saff. 
-te.]    The  same  as  Swinqel  (q.v.). 

Swlp'-per,  o.  [Icel.  svipal,  «i^jwH  =  agile; 
svipe  =  to  move  quickly.  Akin  to  sweep  and 
swoop.]    Nimble,  active,  quick.    {Prov.) 

SWire,    *  swyre,   a.     [A.S.    swira,   aweora, 
svfiora;  Icel.  sviri.'] 
*  1.  The  neck. 

2.  The  declination  of  a  mountain  or  hill 
near  the  summit ;  a  hollow  between  two  hills. 


swirl,  v.i.     [Norw.  svirla=:  to  whirl.] 

1.  To  form  eddies  ;  to  whirl  in  eddies. 
"  Bonnie  Bliickwiiter,  ,  .  . 

Koaring  aud  brawling  and  awirUng  with  glee." 
Blackte :  Laya  of  Highlands  &  Islands,  p.  198. 

2.  To  whirl  about ;  to  move  rapidly. 

"The  flah  are  swirling  at  your  fly,  B£  an  oar-blade 
avJirls  in  a  boat-race."— (7.  Eingalcy :  Water-babia, 
p.  120. 

swirl,  s.  [Swirl,  w.]  A  whirling  motion ;  a 
gyration,  a  curve  ;  an  eddying  pool,  an  eddy  ; 
a  twist  or  contortion  in  wood. 

"She'll  never  see  the  Martinmas  wind  gar  them 
dance  iu  swirls  like  the  fairy  riugs.'*— ScoK ;  Bride  </ 
Lartimermoor,  oh.  ixxiv. 

swirl'-ie,  ».  [Eng.  swtrt,  s. ;  -is  =  -j/.] 
(Scotch.) 

1.  Knaggy;  full  of  knots. 

"  He  takes  a  sioirUe  auld  moss-oak, 
For  some  black,  grousome  carliu." 

Burns:  BaUoteeen. 

2.  Full  of  contortions  or  twists ;  entangled  • 
as,  swirlie  grass. 

S'nnLsll,  v.t.    [Prom  the  sound.] 

1.  To  flourish,  to  brandish. 

*'  And  backward  and  forward  he  sunsTied  his  long  tail. 
As  a  gentleman  swishes  liis  cane." 

Coleridge  :  The  Devil's  Thoughts. 

2.  To  flog,  to  beat,  to  lash.     (Slang.) 

"  He  has  been  known  to  argue  with  the  head-master 
as  to  whether  he  ousht  to  he  aiciahed."—M.  Collins: 
Thoughts  in  my  Garden,  IL  22. 

Swiss,  a.  &  s.    [See  the  def.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Of  or  belonging  to  Switzerland 
or  its  inhabitants. 

B.  As  substantive : 

1.  A  native  or  inhabitant  of  Switzerland ;  a 
Switzer;  applied  specif,  to  the  beadles  in 
Roman  Catholic  churches  in  France,  from 
the  fact  that  when  Napoleon  reopened  the 
churches  after  the  Revolution,  many  of  the 
disbanded  Swiss  guards  found  employment 
as  beadles. 

2.  The  language  spoken  by  the  Swiss. 
Swlss-muslln,  s. 

Fabric:  A  fine,  open,  transparent  muslin. 

Sinntt9h,  *swi9li,  s.    [0.  Dut.  sioick;  Norw. 
svige,  sveg ;  Icel.  sveigr^  svigi.} 
I,  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  A  small  flexible  twig  or  rod. 

"  With  two  gpura  or  oue,  and  no  great  matter  which, 
Boots  bought,  or  boots  borrow'd,  a  whip  or  a  sittitcTi." 
Cowper:  The  Cantab.     (Tiaua.) 

2.  A  queue  of  false  hair,  or  of  some  sub- 
stance made  to  resemble  hair,  fastened  toge- 
ther at  one  end,  and  worn  by  ladies. 

3.  A  key  on  a  gas-burner  to  regulate  the 
amount  of  gas  passing,  and,  consequently, 
the  light. 

II,  Technically : 

1.  Rail.  :  The  movable  rails  which  connect 
one  line  of  metals  with  another.  Switches  are 
known  as  stub-switches  and  split-switches. 
In  the  stub-switch  the  switch-rail  has  square 
butted  ends.  In  the  split-switch  the  switch- 
rail  is  pointed,  and  somewhat  automatic. 
Switches  and  signals  are  said  to  be  connected 
when  they  are  simply  coupled  together  and 
have  a  pari  passu  motion  ;  they  are  said  to  be 
interlocked  when  the  movement  of  a  signal  to 
safety  cannot  be  commenced  until  after  the 
necessary  movement  of  the  switches  has  been 
completed,  and  also  the  movement  of  the 
switches  cannot  he  commenced  until  after  all 
the  signals  concerned  by  them  have  been  set 
to  danger.    (Rapier:  Railway  Signals,  p.  23.) 

2.  Tdeg. :  A  device  for  connecting  one  cir- 
cuit with  another,  or  for  dividing  a  circuit 
into  two  parts,  or,  in  short,  for  altering  any 
of  the  connections  of  a  line  or  circuit.  The 
ordinary  ground  or  lever  switch  is  a  small 
metallic  strip  pivoted  at  one  end,  the  pivot 
being  connected  by  a  wire  to  one  portion  of 
an  electrical  circuit.  The  other  end  of  the 
strap  can  be  turned  to  rest  on  an  anvil  or  bed 
connected  with  the  line  desired  to  be  brought 
into  circuit. 

switch-back,  a.  A  term  applied  to  a 
form  of  railway,  consisting  of  alternate  de- 
scending and  ascending  inclines.  The  mo- 
mentum acquired  in  the  descent  takes  the 
carriages  up  the  opposite  incline,  over  the 
summit  to  the  next  downward  slope,  and  so 
on. 

switch-board,  s. 

Teleg. :  An  aggregation  of  switches  i^on  one 
base,  so  that  any  instrument  in  an  office  may 


be  connected  with  any  wire  or  any  battery,  or 
cut  out  altogether. 

switch-lantern,  s.  A  lantern  on  the 
lever  of  a  railway-switch,  to  indicate  the  con* 
dition  of  tlie  switch  either  by  its  position  oar 
by  the  display  of  a  coloured  light, 

Switgh,  v.t.  &  i.     [Switch,  s.] 
A.  Transitive : 
L  Ord.  Lang. :  To  lash,  to  beat,  to  flog. 

"Thy  right  horse  then  switching,^ 

Chapman:  Bomer;  Iliad  xx.^\, 

n.  Technically : 

1.  Rail. :  To  transfer  by  a  switch ;  to  shunt 
from  one  set  of  rails  to  another. 

2.  Tehg. :  To  shift  to  another  circuit. 

"Switch  on  an  electric  curreut,  by  the  action  of 
which  all  these  bells  will  be  siqiultaueously  set  ring. 
ine."~Dail2/  Telegraph,  Dec.  l,  1886. 

*  B.  Intrans. :  To  walk  with  a  jerk. 

SWit9h'-el,  s.     [Etym.  doubtful.]    A  beverage 
made  of  molasses  and  water. 

8wit9h-ing,  a.    [Switch,  5.] 

1.  The  act   cf  beating  with  a  switch;  a 

beating. 

2.  The  act  of  shunting. 

3.  The  act  of  cutting  ofi"  the  one  year's 
growth  which  protrudes  from  the  sides  of  the 


swltching-biU,  s.  An  instrument  used 
in  pruning  hedges. 

switching-engine,  s.  A  yard-engine, 
or  donkey-engine,  used  about  a  railway  station 
for  making  up  trains  or  moving  engines  which 
have  not  steam  up. 

swit  ^h'-man,  s.  [Eng.  svdtch,  s.,  and  man.]  A 
man  who  has  charge  of  the  switches  on  a 
railway;  a  pointsman. 

"  The  switchman,  while  working  the  switches  with 
his  bands,  worked  the  signals  with  his  feet." — Rapier  : 
Railway  Signala,  p.  23. 

*  8Wlt9h'-y,  a.    [Eng.  switch;  -y.]    Whisking. 

"  Her  switchy  tail."  Combe  :  Dr.  Syntax,  i.  20. 

*SWith,  *SWlthe,  a.,  adv.^  &  interj.  [A.S. 
swidh,  sw^dh  z=  strong ;  Icel.  svidhr;  0.  Loir 
Ger.  svith.] 

A.  As  adjective: 

1.  Strong. 

2.  Quick,  speedy. 

B.  As  adverb : 

1.  Strongly,  much,  greatly. 

2.  Quickly,  fast.    (Metrical  Homilies,  p.  39.) 

C.  As  interj.  .  Get  away  !  begone  I  off  I 
(Scotch.)^ 

"  Swith  to  the  L&igh  Kirk,  ane  an'  a', 
An  there  tak  up  your  stations." 

Bums:  The  Ordination, 

8With'-er,  s.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  Doubt,  hesi- 
tat'ion,  perplexity.    (Scotch.) 

"She's  been  in  a  awither  about  the  jocolate  thi« 
morning." — Scott:  Antiquary,  ch.  xxxvi. 

SWith'-er,  v.i.     [Etym.  doubtful.]    (Scotch.) 

1.  To  emit  a  whirring  sound  ;  to  whiz. 

2.  To  doubt,  to  hesitate, 

Smtz'-er,  s.     [See  def.]    A  native  of  Switzer- 
land ;  a  Swiss  ;  specifically,  in  history,  one  of 
a  hired  body-guard  attendant  on  a  king. 
"  Here  behold 
A  noble  race,  the  Switzers,  aud  their  land." 

Wordsworth  :  Excursion,  bk.  vlL 

*  Bwive,  *  swyve,  v.t.  [A.S.  swifan;  Icel. 
svifa;  O.  Fris.  siyiwa  =  to  shake.]  To  copulate 
with  ;  to  have  sexual  intercourse  with. 

"Yon  wenche  wol  I  swive." 

Chaucer :  C.  T..  4,178. 

swiv'-el,  *8wlv-ell,  5.  [A.S.  swifan  =  to 
shake,  to  move  quickly;  cf.  Icel.  sveijla  =  to 
swing  or  spin  in  a  circle,  like  a  top ;  svi/a  = 
to  ramble,  to  turn.] 

I.  Ord.  Lang. :  A  twisting  link  in  a  chain, 
consisting  of  a  ring  or  hook  ending  in  a  headed 
pin  which  turns  in  a  link  of  the  chain :  the 
object  is  to  avoid  kinking ;  a  listening  so 
contrived  as  to  allow  the  thing  fastened  to  re- 
volve freely  on  its  axis. 

"The  gun  Is  placed  on  the  top,  where  there  is  aa 
iron  socket  for  tlie  gun  to  rest  In,  and  a  swivel  to  tura 
the  muzzle  any  way." — Dampier:  Voyages  (an.  16BB). 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Naut. :  A  rest,  having  adjustment  in  azi- 
muth, for  supporting  a  small  piece  of  ordnanca 
on  the  gunwale  of  a  boat  or  vessel. 

2.  Ordn. :  A  small  cannon,  whose  trunnions 


b6il,  hS^ ;  p6tit,  S^l ;  cat,  ^ell,  chorus,  9hin,  bengh ;  go,  gem ;  thin,  this ;  sin,  a§ ;  expect,  Xenophon,  e:^ist.    -ing. 
-dan,  -tian  =  sh^n.    -tlon,  HSion  =  shun ;  -tlon.  -gion  =  zhun.    -clous,  -tlous,  -slous  =  shus.   -ble.  -die.  &c,  =  bel,  d^l. 
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are  placed  in  a  carrier,  which  is  pivoted  in  a 
Bocket,  BO  that  by  the  two  adjustments  the 
gun  may  be  pointed  iu  any  direction  ;  a  pivot- 
gun. 

3.  Saddlery:  A  loop  or  runner  through 
which  the  clieck-rein  passes. 

swivel-bridge,  s.  A  bridge  which  ro- 
tates on  an  axis,  luuviiig  in  a  horizontal  plane. 

swivel-eye,  ».    A  squint-eye. 

swivel-eyed,  a.    Squint-eyed.    (Slang.) 

Bwivel-gun,  s. 

Ordn.  :  A  giin  mounted  on  a  pivot  to  tra- 
verse hoiizoiitally  in  a  circle. 

swivel-hanger,  ^. 

Mack. :  A  form  of  shaft-hanger,  invented 
by  Edward  Bancroft,  in  which,  to  ensure  the 
weight  of  tlie  slial'fc  being  received  over  the 
entile  length  of  tlie  box.  he  hung  tlie  box  on 
a  uni\'ei-sai  joint,  and  made  its  axis  of  vibi-a- 
tion  coincide  with  the  centre  of  the  box. 
This  permitted  the  use  of  l<)nger  boxes  tlian 
were  before  practicable,  and  tlie  pressure  per 
square  inch  on  the  surface  was  lessened. 

swivel-hoolc,  5. 

Naut. :  A  turning  hook  strapped  to  a  tackle- 
block. 

Swivel-honk  block:  A  pulley  block  in  wliich 
the  suspending  hook  is  swivelled  to  the  block, 
so  that  the  latter  may  turn  to  present  the 
sheave  in  any  direction. 

swivel-Joint,  s.  A  section  in  a  chain,  or 
A  joint  on  a  rod,  wliich  allows  the  parts  to 
twist  without  kinking  or  distortion. 

swivel-loom,  s.  A  kind  of  loom  for- 
merly used  for  tlie  weaving  of  tapes  and  nar- 
row goods. 

swivel-plough,  s.  A  plough  having  its 
land-side,  sule,  and  mould-board  on  an  axis, 
80  that  tlie  combined  portions  may  be  turned 
over  to  throw  the  furrow  to  the  right  or  to 
the  left. 

•swiv'-el,  v.i.  [Swivel,  «.]  To  turn  on  a 
swivel,  pin,  or  pivot. 

Swiz'-zle,  a.  [Etym.  doubtful ;  cf.  svHU  and 
swig.] 

1.  Spirits  and  water.    (Slang.) 

" '  It  serveB  me  right  for  deserting  rura,  my  proper 
tipi^lti  Buy,  tiie  aittber  fluid!'  Here  bir.  Suigg  uiixftd 
hniiscilt  aoina  aioizilt  a.iul  uuusoled  hiul^alL'-•J^an^laJf: 
SittjMon  FQutenoy. 

2.  A  beverage  composed  of  ale  and  beer 
mixed.    (Prov.) 

8.  Drink  generally  ;  liquor,  tipple.    (Prov.) 

BViz'-zle,  v.f.  [Swizzle,  s.]  To  drink,  to  swill. 
swob,  s.  &  V.    [Swab,  a.  &  v.] 

0wdb'-ber,  s.    [Eng.  swob ;  -«r.] 

1.  A  sweeper  of  decks,  &c. ;  a  swabber. 

2.  {PL)  :  Four  privileged  cards  that  are  only 
incidentally  used  in  betting  at  the  game  of 
whist 

"  The  clergymen  used  to  pliy  at  whlat  and  naobherM ; 

fi]ayiiig  novr  aiiU  then  a  sober  enine  at  whist  for  pas- 
linc,  it  iiiiglit  be  pardoned  ;  but  he  could  not  digest 
thosa  wicked  sufobbora." — Sxeift, 

Swoll'-cn,  swoln,  pa.  par.  or  a.   [Swell,  v.] 

*  swol-owe,  B.     [Swallow,  s.] 

•  swol-owe,  *  swolwe,  v.L  or  t  [Swal- 
low, v.] 

•  sworn,  pret.  of  V.    [Swim,  ti.] 

*  swonK-en,  pa.  par.    [Swim,  v.] 

^iwoon,  *  swonn,  *  swowne,  *  swow- 
en-en,  *  swoTV-en,  v.i.  [A. 8.  swdgan  =  to 
move  or  sweep  noisily,  to  sough,  to  sigh,  as 
the  wind ;  Mid.  Eng,  swoghen  =  to  sigh  deeply, 
todionp,to  swoon  (pa,  \ia.r.  isivog!ien,iswoweii) ; 
geswowicng  =  a  swooning  ;  cf.  Low  Ger.  swogen 
=  to  sigh  ;  svmgten  =  to  sigh,  to  swoon.]  To 
faint;  ti)  sink  or  fall  in!o  a  fainting  fit,  in 
which  there  i^  an  appnrent  suspension  of  the 
vital  functions  and  mental  powers. 

"  He  said,  and  swonninff  sunk  upon  the  gmuDd  : 
Hi3  atarvAutu  bore  him  off." 

Drgden  :  Virgil ;  Sneid  viii.  769. 

Bwodn,  *  swonn,  *  swonne,  *  swowne, 
*  sound,  s.  [Swoon,  u.)  The  act  of  swoon- 
ing; the  state  of  one  who  has  swooned;  a 
faint;  syncope  ;  leipothyniia. 

"  When  terror'fl  twnnn  had  past. 
She  Mw  a  youtli  of  mortal  kind," 

Moore:  Firs' Worshippers. 


swodn'-ing,  *  swoun-ing,  pr.  par.,  «.,  &  s. 
[Swoon,  v.] 

A.  &  B.  ^5  pr,  par.  &  particip.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 

C,  As  suhst. :  The  act  of  fainting ;  a  swoon, 
a  faint. 

"  And  after,  whan  hire  twouninf  was  a^on. 
She  riaeth  up."  Chaucer:  C.  T.,  12.180. 

*  swodn'-ing-lj?",  adv.  [Eng.  swooning ;  -ly.] 
In  a  swooning  manner ;  as  one  in  a  swoon. 

swoop,  *  swope  (pa.  t.  *  sioep,  swooped,  pa. 
par.  *  ysv)open,  swooped),  v.i.  &  t.  [A.S.  swdpan 
=  to  sweep  along,  to  rush,  to  sweep;  coo;n. 
with  Icel.  svelpa  =  to  sweep,  to  swoop ;  sopa 
=  to  sweep;  cf  A.S.  sMJ?^7t  =  to  move  quickly; 
Ger.  schwei/en  =  to  ramble.  Sweep  is  a  de- 
rivative from  swonp.\ 

A.  Intransitive: 

*  \.  To  sweep  along  or  by. 

"  proud  Tamer  swoops  along  with  Buch  ■  Inaty  train, 
Ab  Qts  no  brave  a  flood." 

Drayton :  Pofy-Olbion,  a,  1. 

2.  To  descend  upon  prey  suddenly  from  » 
height,  as  a  hawk  ;  to  stoop. 

B.  Transitive: 

1.  To  fall  on  suddenly  and  seize ;  to  catch 
up  ;  to  take  with  a  sweep. 

"  This  uiould'ring  piecemeal  in  your  hands  did  fall. 
And  now  at  liut  you  oaiue  to  swoop  it  all." 

Dryden :  Conquest  of  Orannda,  L  1. 

2.  To  dash  upon  while  on  the  wing ;  to 
seize,  as  a  bird  of  prey  :  as,  A  hawk  swoops  a 
chicken. 

swoop,  s.  [Swoop,  v.]  The  sudden  pouncing 
of  a  bird  of  prey  on  its  quarry ;  a  sudden 
seizing,  as  of  a  quarry  by  a  bird  of  prey. 

"  As  Bwlft  as  the  notnp  of  the  eagle." 

Longfnlloio  :  Evangeline,  L  L 

*  SWo6p'-Stake,  s.     [Sweepstake.] 

swop,  v.t.  &  i.    [Swap,  v.] 

A.  Trans. :  To  exchange,  to  barter,  to  swap. 

"  I  would  hare  nBn})p'd 
Youth  for  old  age,  and  all  my  lite  behiud. 
To  have  beeu  then  a  momentary  mau." 

Dryden :  Cleomenet, 

B.  Intrans. :  To  make  an  exchange ;  to 
barter. 

swop,  a.    [Swop,  v.]    An  exchange,  a  barter. 

sword  (w  silent),  *  snerd,  *  swearde, 
*swera,  *swerae,  «.  [A.S.  sweord;  cogn. 
with  Dut.  zwaard;  Icel.  sverdk  ;  Dan.  svard; 
Sw.  svdrd ;  M.  H.  Ger.  swerte ;  Ger.  schwert. 
FroiT)  the  same  root  as  Sansc.  svri  —  to  hunt, 
to  kill.] 

I.  Ordinary  Lang^iage : 

1.  Lit.  :  An  offensive  weapon  having  a 
blade,  either  straight  or  curved,,  with  a  tang, 
which  is  inserted  into  a  spindle-shaped  piece 
of  wood,  covered  with  leather,  and  wrapped 
aronnd  with  brass  wire  ;  these  foi-m  the  gripe, 
which,  with  the  brass  knob  at  the  end,  called 
the  pommel,  constitutes  the  hilt.  The  hand 
is  protected  by  the  guard,  which  is  a  curved 


t  %.  Cutting  weaTJons  of  Stone  Age ;  8.  Ancient  Oreek 
Sword;  4,  Roman;  5.  Saxon;  s.  Danish;  7,  Mediae- 
val cutting  and  thrusting  Sword;  8.  Sword  of  six- 
teenth century ;  9.  Sword  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury ;  10.  uiueteenth  century  Sword. 

piece  of  metal,  consisting  of  from  one  to  three 
branches,  and  usually  provided  with  a  broad 
plate  of  metal,  the  guard-plate,  at  the  point 
where  it  is  attached  to  the  blade.  The  blade 
of  a  sword  consists  of :  the  tang,  which 
enters  the  hilt ;  the  shoulder,  which  abuts 
against  the  end  of  the  hilt;  the  forte,  the 
half  of  the  blade  nearest  the  hilt;  the  faible, 
or  foible,   tiie  half  nearest  the  point;    the 


point,  the  back,  the  flat,  the  edge.  The  part» 
of  the  hilt  vary  in  ditt'erent  kinds  of  swords ; 
the  principal  are  :  the  pommel,  or  back  pie«e ; 
the  gripe  ;  the  bars  of  the  basket,  in  sabres  * 
the  stool  or  guard-plate;  the  bow,  in  sergeants 
swords  aTid  horse-artillery  sabres  ;  the  cross, 
as  in  the  old  Highland  flaymore;  tbelinguets, 
in  foils  and  rapiers.  The  blade,  usually  of 
polished  steel,  may  be  straight  and  pointed 
for  thrusting,  as  in  the  rapier  ;  with  a  sharp 
point  and  one  or  two  cutting  edges  for  thrust- 
ing and  striking,  as  in  the  broadsword  ;  or 
curved  and  with  a  sharp  convex  edge  for 
striking,  as  in  the  Eastern  scimitar.  Swords 
are  worn  suspended  from  the  waist  by  a 
sword-belt,  and  intdosed  in  a  sheath  called  a 
scabbard.  The  sword  of  modern  dnys  has 
beeu  developed  by  successive  improvements 
from  the  rude  cutting  weapons  of  the  men  o# 
the  Stone  Age,  as  shown  in  tlte  Illustration. 
"  Hure  sheathe  thy  sword  " 

ShaieMp. :  S  Henry  TL,  t,  Ik 

2.  Figuratively : 

(1)  Used  as  an  emblem  or  symbol : 
(a)  Of  power  or  authority. 

"  The  sword,  the  mtice.  the  crown." 

Shakesp. :  Henry  V.,  It,  L 

(ft)  Of  justice,  or  judicial  vengeance  or 
punislimeht. 

(2)  The  military  profession  ;  the  profeasiaa 
of  arms  ;  anus  generally. 

(3)  Destruction  in  battle  or  by  the  sword ;. 
war,  dissension. 

"  The  sword   without,  and   terror  within. "—Jeut. 
xxxli.  'li. 

*  (4)  The  cause  of  death  or  destructim ;, 
ruin,  death. 

**  Avarice  bath  been  the  sword  of  our  bIaiu  kings." 
Shakesp. :  JIaebeth,  iv.  a 

H.  Technically : 

1.  Weav.  :  One  of  the  bars  dependent  from 
the  rocking-tree  and  supporting  the  lay. 

2.  Flax:  The  scutching-blade  of  the  fiax- 
dresser, 

II'(l)  Sword  of  State:  The  sword  which  ie 
borne  before  the  sovereign,  lords,  and  gover- 
nors of  counties,  cities,  or  boroughs,  &c.  Poor 
swords  are  used  at  the  coronation  of  a  British 
sovereign  :  (1)  The  sword  of  state  projierly 
80  called;  (2)  the  sword  of  mercy,  which  is 
pointless;  (3)  the  sword  of  spiritual  justice^ 
and  (4)  the  sword  of  temporal  justice. 

(2)  To  put  to  the  sword :  To  kill. 

sword-arm,  s.  The  right  arm  ;  the  arm 
which  wields  the  sword. 

sword-bayonet,  s.  A  bayonet  with  a. 
blade  like  a  sword,  and  capable  of  being 
detached  from  the  barrel  of  the  rifle  and  use* 
like  a  sword. 

sword-bearer,  s. 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  An  attendant  who  bears  or 
carries  his  master's  sword  ;  specif.,  a  state 
official  who  carries  a  sword  of  state,  such  ai 
he  who  carries  the  sword  as  an  emblem  oT 
justice  before  the  Lord  Mayor  of  London  ob 
ceremonial  or  state  occasions. 

2.  Church  Hist.  (PI.):  A  military  order  in- 
stituted in  1198  by  Albert,  Bishop  of  tlu 
Livonians,  by  authority  of  Innocent  HI.  It* 
chief  exploit  was  to  compel  the  Livonians  by 
force  of  arms  to  submit  to  bajitism.  In  123T 
the  order  was  united  with  the  Teutoni* 
Knights. 

sword-belt,  s.  The  waist-belt  from 
which  a  sword  is  falung. 

sword-bill, ». 

Ornilh. :  A  popular  name  for  any  indi- 
vidual of  the  Humming-bird  genus  Doci- 
mastes.  The  bill,  which  exceeds  in  length  tlie- 
body  of  the  bird,  is  a  character  by  which  this 
Humming-bird  may  be  distinguished  at  the 
first  glance.  Its  use  is  to  reach  the  insects  on 
which  the  bird  feeds  at  the  bottom  of  long 
tubular  flowers.  One  species  is  known,  Doci- 
mastes  ensiferuSf  an  inhabitant  of  Cidombia, 
Ecuador,  and  Peru. 

sword-blade,  s.  The  blade  or  cutting 
part  of  a  sword. 

*  sword-breaker,  s.  A  sword-shaped 
weapon  foirnerly  used,  much  broader  than  an 
ordinary  sword,  and  having  long  teeth  on  onu 
side,  intended  to  catch  and  break  an  op- 
ponent's sword, 

sword-cane,  s.  a  cane  or  stick  contain- 
ing a  long  pointed  blade,  as  in  a  scabbard. 

sword-cut,  s.  A  cut  inflicted  by  a  sword. 


«5te,  fat,  fare,  ^midst.  what,  iSll,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot, 
or.  wore,  wolfc  worb.  vtho,  son;  mute,  cub,  ciire,  unite,  cur,  rule,  fiiU;  try,  Syrian.    »,  oe  =  e;  ey  =  a;  qu  =  kw. 
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sword-cutler,  s.    One  who  makes  or 

piouuU  swovds. 

sword-danoe,  s. 

1,  A  dance  in  which  swords  are  brandished 
or  clashed  together  by  the  dancers. 

2.  A  dance  peculiar  to  the  Scotch  High- 
landers, in  which  two  swords  are  laid  crnss- 
wise  on  the  ground,  and  the  dancer  displays 
his  skill  by  making  the  most  intricate  move- 
ments between  and  around  them  without  ever 
touching  them. 

sword-fern,  s. 

Sot. :  The  genus  Xiphopteris.  Xiphopteris 
amrulata,  from  the  West  Indies,  is  sometnues 
cultivated  in  greenhouses. 

sword-fight,  s.  A  combat  with  swords  ; 
fencing. 

sword-fish,  s. 

1.  Astron. :  Dorado  (q.T.)^ 

2.  Ichthy. :  A  popular  name  for  any  indivi- 
dual of  tlie  Xiphiidae  (q.v.)-  Tliey  are  pelagic 
4nhes,  widely  distributed  in  tropical  and 
sub-tropical  seas,  extremely  strong  and  swift, 
BO  that  the  larger  species  are  rarely  captured, 
and  more  rarely  preserved  for  examination 
and  study.  Their  popular  name  is  derived 
from  their  formidable  sword-like  weapon, 
formed  by  the  coalescence  and  prolongation  of 
the  maxillary  and  intermaxillary  bones 
^jond  the  lower  jaw ;  it  is  very  hard  and 
arh'onjr,  and  capable  of  inflicting  terrible 
wounds.  All  the  species  undergo  consider- 
able change ;  young  specimens  differing  widely 
from  the  adult  in  the  general  shape  of  the 
kody,  and  in  the  production  of  the  lower  as 
well  as  of  the  upper  jaw.  Sword-fishes  seem 
to  have  a  mortal  antipathy  to  whales  and  other 


SWORD-FISH. 


large  Cetacea,  attacking  them  whenever  occa- 
lion  offers,  and,  so  far  as  is  known,  always 
coming  off  victorious.  In  their  fury  Sword- 
fishes  often  attack  boats  and  vessels,  evi- 
dently mistaking  them  for  Cetaceans  ;  and 
sometimes  the  sword  has  been  driven  through 
the  bottom  of  a  ship,  and  broken  off  by  the 
fish  in  vain  struggles  to  withdraw  it.  A 
piece  of  two-inch  plnnk  of  a  wliale-boat,  in 
which  the  broken  sword  still  remains,  may  be 
Been  in  the  Natural  History  Museum,  South 
Kensington.  Sword-fishes  are  the  largest  of 
the  Acanthopterygii ;  specimens  of  the  genus 
Histiophorus  [Sailor-fish,  XiphiidvE],  from 
the  Imlian  and  Pacific  Oceans,  reaching  a 
length  of  from  twelve  to  fifteen  feet,  of  which 
the  sword  occupies  rather  more  than  three. 
The  Common  or  Mediterranean  Sword-fish 
■ometimes  reaches  a  length  often  feet,  with  a 
proportionately  shorter  sword ;  it  is  bluish- 
black  above,  merging  into  silver  below.  The 
tunny-fishers  often  take  these  fish  in  their 
nets,  and  their  flesh,  especially  wlien  young, 
18  said  to  be  equal  in  flavour  to  that  of  the 
tunny  (q.v,). 

sword-flag,  s. 

JSot. :  Iris  PseudacoTus. 
sword-grass,  «- 

Bot :  (1)  Alsine  segetalis;  (2)  Melilotus  sege- 
tmHs.    (Paxton.) 

Sword-grass  moth. 

Sntom. :  A  British  night-moth,  Calocampa 
taoleta. 

sword-hand,  s.  Tlie  right  hand;  the 
kand  m  which  the  sword  is  held. 

sword-hilt,  s.    The  hilt  of  a  sword. 

"  The  hand  tliat  slew  till  It  could  slay  no  more, 
Waa  glued  to  the  sword-hiit  with  Indian  gore." 
Cowper  •  Charity,  50. 

sword-knot,  s.  A  knotted  ribbon  or 
tesael  tied  to  the  liilt  of  a  sword, 

"  Wige  with   wigs,    with  gvtord-knots  sword-knoti 
•trive,"  Pope:  Jiape  of  Lack,  1.  lOX. 

•sword-law,  s.  Government  by  the 
sword  or  by  force.    {Milton:  P.  L.,  xi.  62.) 

sword-lily,  s. 

Bot. :  The  genus  Gladiolus.     [Corn-flaq.] 


sword-man,  a.    [Swordman.] 

sword-mat,  s. 

Naut.  :  A  mat  woven  by  means  of  a  piece  of 
wood  resembling  a  sword. 

*  sword-play,  s.  A  combat  between 
gladiatoi's  ;  a  sword-fight, 

*  sword-player,  s.  A  fencer,  a  gladia- 
tor ;  one  skilled  in  the  use  of  the  sword. 

"  Some  they  set  to  fight  with  beasts,  some  with  one 
auother.  These  they  called  glailintoies.  swurd-filaniTS ; 
&  this  spectAclu  a  Rwortl- fight. "—i/dAewiH  '  Apoloaie, 
bk.  iv.,  cb.  In..  5  8, 

sword-shaped,  a.  Shaped  like  a  sword ; 
ens  i  form. 

Sword-shaped  leaf: 

Bot. :  A  leaf  quite  straight,  with  the  point 
acute,  as  the  leaf  of  an  Iris. 

sword-shrimp,  s. 

Zool. :  Penoeus  ensis,  from  Japan. 

sword-Stick,  «.  The  same  as  Sword- 
cane  (q.v.). 

sword-tails,  sword-tail  Crustacea, 

s.  pL 

Zool.  :  The  order  Xiphosura.     [King-crab.] 

*  sword  (sw  as  s),  v.t.  [Sword,  s.]  To  slash 
with  a  sword. 

"  SiBording  right  and  left 
Hen,  women."        Tenvj/son  ■  Latt  Tournament. 

*  swbrd'-ed  (sw  as  s),  a.  [Eng.  swmd;  -ed.] 
Girt  with  a  sword. 

"  The  helmed  cherubim  and  twcrt/eiiiBempIiim 
Are  seen  iu  ghtfriUE  ranka  with  wiuga  diaii|«y'd,'' 
Milton:  Jfalivity,  xL 

*  SW6rd'-er  (sw  as  S),  s.  [Eng.  sword;  -er.] 
One  who  uses  or  fij^hts  with  a  sword  ;  one 
skilled  in  the  use  of  the  sword  ;  a  swordsman ; 
in  contempt,  a  cut-throat. 

'•  With  blade  advanced,  earh  Chieftain  bold 
Showed  tike  the  sworder's  lonn  of  old." 

Scett :  LoTd  of  tlie  Jules,  ii.  18. 

8w6rd'-ick  (sw  as  s),  *.    [Swoed,  s.]   [But- 

TKK-FJSH.] 

SWOrd'-less  (sw  as  s),  a.  [Kng.  sword ;  -less.] 
Destitute  of  a  sword. 

"  With  tworiUeu  belt  and  fctterd  hand." 

Byron  :  Paruina,  ix. 

*sw6rd'-man  (SXP  as  s).  s.  [Eng.  sword,  and 
vian.]    A  swordsman,  a  soldier. 

"  Like  to  prove  most  sinewy  twordmen.*' 

Shaketp.  ,•  Alli  iVell,  il.  1. 

"  sword'-man-ship  (sw  as  s),  $.  [Eng. 
stoordman ; '-skip.]  Skill  in  the  use  of  the 
sword  ;  swordsmanship. 

swdrd£^'-man  (sw  as  s),  =.  (Eng.  swords, 
and  man,] 

1.  One  who  carries  a  sword  ;  a  soldier ;  a 
fighting  man. 

2.  One  who  is  skilled  in  the  use  of  the 
sword  ;  a  fencer. 

sword^'-man-ship  (sw  as  s),  s.  [Eng. 
swordsman ;' -ship.]  Skill  in  the  use  of  the 
sword. 

*'  No  Bkill  In  twordMmanahip,  however  Just, 
Can  be  secure  agaiuBt  a  maduian's  thrunt." 

Cowper,  Charily,  h09. 

■  sw6rd§'-wom-an  (sw  as  s),  s.  [Formed 
from  Eiig.  sword,  and  woman,  on  analogy  of 
swordsman  (q.v.).]  A  woman  skilful  in  the 
use  of  the  sword  or  rapier. 

"  A  company  o(  twelve  VienneBe  $wordswomen  will 
shortly  arrive  in  Paris  to  give  a  series  of  eutertaiu- 
ments."— /"olf  Mall  Gazette.  Dec  2^,  1883. 

swore,  pret.  of  v.     [Swear.) 
sworn,  pa.  par  or  o.    [Swear.] 

sworn-broker,  s.  A  broker  practising 
within  the  City  of  London.  All  such  brokers 
are  licensed  by  the  Corporation,  and  sworn  to 
act  faithfully  between  their  principals.  Breach 
of  these  conditions  involves  forfeiture  of  the 
license. 

sworn-brothers,  s.  pt  Brothers  or  com- 
panions in  arms,  who,  according  to  the  laws  of 
chivalry,  vowed  tn  share  all  dangers  and  suc- 
cesses; hence,  close  companions  or  associates. 

sworn  -  enemies,  s.  pi.  Enemies  who 
have  taken  an  oath  or  vow  of  mutual  hatred  ; 
hence,  implacable  enemies. 

sworn-friends,  s.  pi.  Friends  bound  by 
oath  to  lie  true  to  each  other  ;  hence,  close  or 
firm  friends. 

*swote,  a.    [Sweet.) 


*swough,  *swogh,   *swowe,  ».     [A,3. 

swogan—  to  sigh.]    [Swoon,  s.] 

1.  A  sigh,  a  sound,  a  noise. 

"  The  siooffh  o(  the  aea."  Morte  Arthurs,  76fc 

2.  A  swoon. 

"  Cliiment  lai  in  swoghe."  Octavian,  900. 

*  swound,  V.  &  s.    [Swoon,  v.  &  s.] 

*  swouns,  interj.  [See  def.]  A  corruption  ot 
contraction  of  God's  wounds,  used  as  an  oath, 
[Zounds,  Zoons.] 

S-wrench,  s.  [See  def.]  A  spanner  or  wrench 
of  an  S-shape,  to  enable  it  to  reach  parts  noi 
so  readily  approached  by  the  ordinal  y  monkey- 
wrench.  It  has  two  jaws  of  different  angles^ 
and  an  adjusting-screw  iu  the  stock. 

swum,  pret.  &pa.  par.  of  v.     [Swim,  v.] 

swung,  pret.  k  pa.  par.  of  v.    [Swiso,  v.] 

t  swy,  s.    [Etym.  donbtfuL" 
Bot. :  Salicornia  herhacea. 

*  swynk,  s.  &  v.    [Swink.] 

*  swype?,  s.  pi.    [Swipes.) 

*  swyre  (yr  as  ir),  «.    [Swire 

sy'-a-griis,  «.  [Named  from  Syagrus,  wio 
first  wrote  the  history  of  the  Trcyan  W.ar  in 
verse.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  unarmed  Cocoese,  closely 
akin  to  Cocos  itself.  Flower  S|tike  enveloped 
in  a  double  spathe ;  fruit  like  that  of  the 
cocoanut,  but  with  a  channel  rumiiitg  frnm. 
eacli  of  the  three  ]inres  to  the  ajiex  of  the 
fruit.  Known  species  five  or  six,  chiedy  from 
Brazil. 

*  sy'-al-ite,  «.     [Malabar  syalita.] 

Bot. :  Dillenia  indica, 

*syb,  a.    [Sib.] 

Syb'-g-r-ite,  s.  [Lat.  Syharites,  from  Gr. 
Sypaptnj?  (Suharites)  =  a.  Sybarite,  an  inhabi- 
tant of  Sybaris.]  Originally  an  mhalut-jint  of 
Sybaris,  an  ancient  Greek  town  in  soutUera 
Italy,  noted  for  the  effeminacy  and  volu].tu- 
ousness  of  its  inhabitants  ;  hence  an  effemin- 
ate person ;  a  person  devoted  to  luxury  and 
pleasure. 

Syb-ar-if-ic,  Syb-ar-it'-ic-al,  a.  [Syb- 
arite ]    Effeminate,  luxurious,  wanton. 

"  Like  most  Trent  fisljerinen.  ei-idently  liad  a  ra- 
preme  eouteiiii't  for  the  Sybariitc  vehicle  ot  the 
Thames  angler.^— /'irfd.  Dec.  26, 1836, 

Syb'-ar-it-if m,  s.  [Eng.  Sybarit(e) ;  -ism.J 
Effeminacy,  wantonness,  voluptuousness. 

"  Sufficient  to  elevate  to  the  seventh  heaven  ol 
Sybaritism  an  amateur  ot  oyaten,'— Daily  Telegraph, 
Nov.  26,  1886.  If     J"» 

Sy'-bo  (pi.  sy'-bde§).  s.  [Fr.  dboule,  from  Lat. 
cepula,  dimin.  of  ce/;«  =  an  onion.]  An  onion 
that  does  not  form  a  bulb  at  the  root ;  a  young 
onion.    {Scotch.) 

"There's nought  in  the  iBlandabutsjftoesand  leelca* 
— Scott :  \YavBrley,  ch.  xxviit. 

*  Sy-bot'-lC,  a.     [Gr.  ffvptoTtJcos  {subotikos)  — 

of  or  belonging  to  a  swmehenl  ;  ot/jSiott)?  {su- 
botes)  =  a  swineherd  :  trvs  =  a  swine,  and 
jBoo-Kw  (6osfco)=  to  feed,  to  tend.]  Pertaining 
to  a  swineherd. 

"  Returninjr  one  (lay  in  a  temporary  fit  of  nostalgia 
to  hi8  old  Univei-Biiy.  he  was  twitted  with  hie  sybotie 
teiidencies,  was  advmed  to  edit  TheocritUR,  and  waa 
aalted  what  a  scholar  and  agentteiiian  could  noBaibly 
see  iu  a  fat  ^^^%:^— Daily  Telegraph.  Dec.  A,  187C. 

*  sy-bot-ijim,  s.  [Eng.  sybot{ic) ;  -ism.]  The 
tending  of  swine.  {Daily  Telegraph,  Dec.  4, 
1876.) 

sS^c'-a-mine,  s.    [Gr.  ovKamvos  {suhiminos).'] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  The  mulberry. 

"  I(  ye  had  faith  as  a  grain  of  mmtard-seed,  ye 

might  say  unto  thie  sycamine  tree.  Be  thou  i)!uck«d 

up  by  the  root,  and  be  thou  planted  m  the  aea."— 

Liikt  xvu.  6. 

*  2.  Bot. :  Lonicera  Peridymenum.  {Prior.) 
[Woodbine.] 

sjrc'-9.-mdre,  *syc'-6-m6re,  *slc-a- 

mOUr,   S.      [SVCOMORE.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang.  &  Botany: 

(1)  The  woodbine  (?). 

"  The  hegge  also,  tha-tyede  in  compas 
And  closed  in  all  Hir  grt-en  herbere. 
With  sycamour  wju.  net,  and  cgliitere.'* 

Cli'iiii-er     Flower  d-  Lea/,  54. 

(2)  Acer  Pseudo-platanus,  an  umbrageous 
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tree,  forty  to  sixty  feet  high,  with  spreading 
branches ;  large,  five-lobed,  coarsely  £?nd  un- 
equally serrate  leaves,  glaucous  and  downy 
on  the  veins  beneath;  pendulous  racemes  of 
greenish  flowers,  and  glabrous  fruit  furnished 
with  two  long,  membranous  wings.  It  flowers 
in  May  and  June.  The  wood  is  used  for  bowls, 
trenchers,  and  other  turnery.  The  sap  is  sae- 
chariferouB.  It  grows  wild  in  Switzerland, 
Germany,  Austria,  Italy,  and  western  Asia. 
It  is  a  hardy  tree,  flourishing  in  spite  of  high 
winds  or  &ea-spray.  When  the  leaves  first 
appear  they  are  covered  with  a  clammy  juice 
contaiuing  sugar,  attractive  to  insects,  by  which 
they  art!  perforated  and  disfigured. 

(3)  The  Platanus  or  Plane  tree,  Platanus 
occidentalis,  is  popularly  known  in  the  United 
States  as  tlie  Sjcamore  or  Button  wood  tree. 
It  IB  the  largest,  though  not  the  loftiest,  of 
American  forest  trees.  Along  the  western 
rivera  specjmeua  of  4U  to  50  feet  girth,  or  more 
than  13  feet  diameter,  are  found.  The  bark  is 
yearly  detaclied  lu  large  scales,  showing  a 
white  surface  beneath. 

ii.  Script.:  I^SycomoeeJ. 

sycamore-fig,  s. 

Bot. :  Ficus  sycomonts. 

sycamore-moth,  ».    [Sycamoee,  2.j 

sycamore-tree,  s.    The  sycamore. 

"  The  aycamoTo^ree  by  the  wiudow." 

Longfellow ;  Evangeline,  i.  4. 

Sy9e,  a.    [East  Indian.]    A  native  groom. 

sy-gee',  s.  [Chin.]  The  fine  silver  of  China 
cast  into  ingots,  in  shape  resembling  a  native 
shoe,  and  weighing  commonly  more  than  a 
pound  troy.  These  ingots  are  marked  with 
the  seal  of  the  banker  or  assayer  as  a  guarantee 
of  their  purity. 
sycee-silver,  s.    The  same  as  Sycee. 

Sy-chee',  ».  [Chin.)  The  Chinese  name  for 
black  tea. 

sych-no-car'-poiis,  a.    [Gr.  (Tvxvoq  (suchnos) 
=.  frequent,  and  KapTros  (karpos)  =  fruit.] 
Bot. :  Polyciirpous  (q.v.). 

Sy'-cite,  s.  [Gr.  avKi-nii  (sukites)  =  fig-like  ; 
oTJKoc  (siikon) --=  a.  fig.]  A  nodule  or  pebble 
resembling  a  fig. 

Bjrc-o-^er'-ic,  a.     [Eng.  sycocer(yT) ;  -ic.)    De- 
rived from  or  contained  in  sycoceryl  alcohol, 
sycoceric-acid,  s. 

Chem. :  CisHsgO.i.  A  rrystalline  substance, 
obtained  by  treating  sycoceryl  alcohol  with 
dilute  nitric  acid. 

By-c69'-er-yl,  s.  [Gr.  o-vkov  (sukon)  =  flg ; 
Kijpos  (keros)  =  wax,  and  suff.  -yl.] 

Chetn. :  The  hypothetic  radical  of  sycoceryl 
alcohol. 

sycoceryl-acetate,  s. 

Chem. :  C.20H32O2  =  CigHagO-CaHgO.  Ex- 
tracted from  the  i-esin  of  Ficus  rubiginosa  by 
treatment  with  boiling  alcohol,  or  produced 
by  heating  sycoceryl  alcohol  with  acetyl 
chloride.  It  crystallizes  in  thin  prisms,  in- 
soluble in  water,  but  soluble  in  chloroform 
and  benzene. 

sycoceryl-alcohol,  s. 

Chem.  :  CigHsoO  =  C17H27CH2OH.  Syco- 
ceryltc  alcohol.  Produced  by  the  action  of 
an  alcoholic  solution  of  soda  on  sycoceryl 
acetate.  It  forms  needle-shaped  crystals,  in- 
solnhle  in  water,  soluble  in  alcohol,  and  molts 
at  90°  to  a  liquid  heavier  than  water. 

B^-C09-er-yr-ic,  a.    [Eng.  sycoceryl;  ^,)  Of 
or  belonging  to  sycoceryl  (q.v.). 
sycooerylic-alcohol,  a.     £Sv(?ocebyl- 

ALCOHOL.j 

By -co' -ma,  s.  [Gr.  aUKtotia  (svkoma),  from 
avKov  (sukon)  =  a  fig.] 

Med. :  A  wart  or  excreFcer.ee  resembling  a 
fig  on  the  eyelid,  the  anus,  or  any  other  part. 

B^C'-o-more,  s.  [Fr.  sycomore;  Lat.  syco- 
niorus ;  Gr.  irvKOfLopos  (svkovwros) :  o-vkov  (su- 
kon) =  a  fig,  and  fiopov  (inoron)  =  black  mul- 
berry ;  -SO  named  because  the  fruit  is  a  fi^',  and 
the  leaves  resemble  those  of  the  mulberry,] 

Bot. :  Ficus  sycomonts,  a  fig-tree,  with  some- 
what smooth,  broadly-ovate,  repnnd,  or  some- 
what regular  leaves,  cordate  at  the  liabc,  and 
fruit  on  the  trunk  and  older  branches.    It  is 


found  in  Egypt  and  the  adjacent  countries, 
and  is  planted  for  shade  near  villages,  road- 
sides, and  on  sea-coasts.  The  wood  is  of  little 
value,  but  the  fruit  is  sweet  and  edible.  It  is 
the  sycomore  (l  Kings  x.  27 ;  2  Chron.  i.  15; 
ix.  27)  and  sycamore  (Isa.  ix.  10  ;  Luke  xix.  4) 
of  Scripture.  In  the  last  two  passages  the 
R.  V.  properly  substitutes  sycomore  for  syca- 
more.   [Sycamore.] 

sycomore-fig,  s.    [Sycomore.) 
Sjrc'-OIl,  s.    [Gr.  o-vjcoj'  (sukon)  =  a  fig.] 
Zool. :  The  type  genus  of  Syconidae  (q.v.). 

syc'-on-id,  s.  [Sycontd.e,]  Any  individual 
of  the  family  Syconidse  (q.v.), 

"  A  Syconid  from  the  Juraeslc.  "—^ncj/a  Brit.  {ed. 
9tl)l.  xxil.  427. 

S^-con'-i-dsB,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  sycon ;  Lat. 
fem.  pi.  adj.  suflf.  -wZce.] 

Zool.  &  Pctlmont. :  A  family  of  Calcareous 
Sponges,  widely  distributed,  with  three  sub- 
fainilies.  They  have  regular,  radially-dis- 
posed, cylindrical,  ciliated  chambers,  opening 
direct  into  the  sac-shaped  gastric  cavity. 
Spai-sely  represented  in  the  Jurassic. 

sJ^C-O-ni'-nsa,  s.  pL  [IMod.  Lat,  sycon ;  Lat. 
fem.  pi.  ad.j.  sufT.  -incB.^ 

Zool, :  A  sub-family  of  Syconidse  (q.v.),  with 
seven  genera.  Radial  tubes  free  for  their 
whole  length,  or  at  least  distally. 

sy-co'-nus  (pL  sy-c6'-ni),  s^-co'-ni-um 
(pi.  sy-co'-ni-a),  s.  [Gr.  ovkov  (sukon)  = 
a  fig.] 

Bot. :  A  collective  fruit  having  a  fleshy 
racliis.  formed  like  a  flattened  disc  or  a  hol- 
low receptacle,  with  distinct  flowers  and  dry 
pericarps.  Examples  ;  Ficus,  Dorstenia,  Am- 
Dora. 

sy-copli'-a-ga,  s.  [Gr.  oHkov  (sukon)  =  & 
fig,  and  (^jayeii'  (2ihagein)  =  to  eat.] 

Entom. :  A  genus  of  Chalcididae.  The 
species  are  common  in  the  south  of  Europe, 
where  tliey  aid  in  impregnating  the  female 
flowers  of  the  tig-tree. 

S3^c'-6-phan-9y,  s.  [Eng.  eycop7ian(t) ;  -cy.] 
The  character,  manners,  or  characteristics  of 
a  sycophant ;  mean  tale-bearing  ;  obsequious 
flattery;  servility. 

"  Sycophancy  could  only  cringe  and  fawn  upon  the 
victor  of  Boswoi'th  ¥i'S>\A."— Daily  Telegraph,  Dec.  19, 
1885. 

syc'~o-phant,  *  sic'- 0- pliant,  s.  [Lat. 
sycopkanta  =■  an  informer,  a  tale-bearer,  a 
sycophant,  from  Gr.  tn/Ko^ai^ijs  (sukophantes) 
=  a  fig-shower,  or  an  informer  about  figs, 
hence  a  common  informer,  a  slanderer,  a 
false  adviser.  The  history  of  the  word  is  lost, 
buttheetym.  seems  evident:  Gv.  trvKov  (sukon) 
=  a  fig,  and  ^aiVw  (phaino)  =  to  show.] 

*  1.  An  informer. 

"  The  poor  man  that  h».th  noaght  to  lose  Is  not 
afraid  of  the  sycophant  or  proinowsr." — P.  BoUand: 
Plutarch's  Morali,  205. 

2.  A  parasite ;  a  servile  flatterer,  especially 
of  princes  or  great  men  ;  hence,  a  deceiver,  an 
impostor. 

"  AU  the  envoy*  who  had  been  sent  from  Whitehall 
to  VersRilles  had  Inan  inera  sycophants  of  the  great 
\l.\u^." —Macaulay :  Bist.  Eng.,  ch.  xxiU. 

*  S3?c'-6-phant,  v.i.  &  t.    [Sycophant,  «.] 

A,  Intrans. :  To  play  the  sycophant. 

"  His  sycophanting  arta  being  detected,  that  game  is 
not  to  l>e  played  a  second  time ;  whereas  a  man  of 
clear  reputation,  though  his  barque  be  split,  has  some- 
thing left  towards  setting  up  a%».\3i."— Government  of 
the  ToTigue. 

B,  Tratisitive : 

1.  To  play  the  sycophant  towards  ;  to  flat- 
ter meanly  or  servilely. 

2.  To  inform  on  or  tell  tales  of  to  gain 
favour ;  to  calumniate. 

"  He  makes  it  his  first  buainesfl  to  tamper  with  hia 
reader  hy  sycophan>ing  and  misnaming  the  work  of 
hia  adversary."— J/i/tfm;  Apology  for  Srnectymnuus. 

*  ayc'-6-pIiant-9Sr,  s.    [Sycophancy.] 

Syc  -  6  ~  phan'  -  tic,  a.  [Gr.  a-vKn^avTiKoq 
(suhyphatiilkos).']  Pertaining  to  or  character- 
istic of  a  sycophant ;  servilely  flattering  or 
fawning ;  parasitic, 

"  They  made  themselves  sycophantic^  servants  to  the 
King  of  Sjiain."— />e  Quincey  :  Spanish  Jfun,  f  Ifl. 

*  sycophantic-plants,  s.  pi. 
Bot.  :  Parasitic  plants. 

*  syc-o-phan'-tic-al, ».  [Eng.  sycophantic; 
■ah.  ]    Sy  cophantic. 


B^c-o-phanf-xsh,  o.  [Eng.  sycopluintt  «.; 
-is/t.]  Like  a  sycophant;  sycophantic,  para- 
sitic. 

*  syo-6-phant'-ish-l^,  adv.  [Eng.  syoo- 
phaniisk ;  -ly.]    Like  a  sycophant. 

"  Neither  proud,  nor  aycophantishly  and  falboly 
humble."— i)o  (iuincey:  Spattuh  Jfun,  S  25. 

*  Sj^c'-o-phant-igtm,  ».  [Eng.  sycophant,  s. ; 
-ism.]  The  practices  or  manners  of  a  syco- 
phant ;  sycophancy. 

"  Servile  sycophantism  ajid  artful  higotry.'— Knox: 
Spirit  of  Deapotiam,  §  9. 

*  syc'-o-ph&at-iie,  v.i.  [Eng.  sycophant; 
-ize.]    To  play  the  sycophant. 

"  To  sycophantixe  is  to  play  the  sycophant,  or  slander, 
or  accuse  falsely,  to  deal  deceitfully."— fl^juiic;  OIoc- 
aographia. 

* sS^c'-O-ph&nt-rS^,  s.  [Eng.  sycophant;  -ry.} 
Mean  or  officious  tale-bearing  or  adulation ; 
sycophancy. 

"  The  attempts  of  envy,  of  treachery,  of  flattery,  of 
aycophantry,  of  avarice,  to  which  his  condition  u  ob- 
uoxiouB, "—fiarroM  ;  Sermons,  vol.  iii.,  sen  21. 

S3^c-6-ret'-in,  s.  [Gr.  ovkov  (sukon),  and 
prfTtvrt  (rhetine)  —  resin.] 

Chem. :  An  amorphous,  white,  neutral  resin, 
obtained  from  the  resin  of  Ficiis  riibiginosa  by 
treatment  with  cold  alcohol.  It  is  very  brittle 
and  highly  electric ;  is  soluble  in  alcohol,  ether, 
chloroform,  and  oil  of  turpentine,  and  melts 
in  boiling  water  to  a  thick  liquid,  which  floats, 
on  the  surface. 

sy-c6'-sis,  s.  [Gr.  (TUKuo-is  (siCkosis),  front 
(TvKov  (sukon)  =  a  fig.] 

PatJiol.  :  Ringworm  of  the  beard,  produced 
by  a  fungal,  Microsporon  mentagrophytes,  and 
aggravated  by  the  use  of  alcoholic  drinks.  It 
most  frequently  affects  the  chin,  sometimea 
spreading  to  other  parts  of  the  face ;  it  is 
seldom  seen  on  the  scalp,  and  rarely  affecw. 
women.  Attention  to  cleanliness,  the  im- 
provement of  tlie  general  health,  and  espe- 
cially the  destruction  of  the  parasite  by  sul- 
phurous acid  or  by  carbolic  acid,  are  the 
proper  remedies.  Called  also  Tinea  sycosis 
and  Mentagra.     [Microsporon.] 

syde,  a.    [Side,  a.]    Long.    (Prov.) 

"Ye  dinna  carry  yer  coats  ower  sj/de."—G.  Mac- 
Donald :  Robert  Falconer,  i.  112, 

sy-der'-6-lite,  s.  [Siderolite,]  A  kind  of 
earthenware  made  in  Bohemia,  and  resembling 
Wedgwood  ware. 

sy'-en-ite,  si'-en-ite,  s.  [After  Syene^ 
Egypt,  where  first  found  ;  suff.  -ite  (Petrol.).'] 
Petrol. :  A  name  originally  applied  to  the 
granite  of  Syene,  which  contains  hornblende, 
but  now  generally  restricted  to  a  rock  which 
consists  of  orthoclase,  felspar,  and  hornblende 
only ;  or,  where  quartz  is  present,  only  in 
sufficient  quantity  to  be  regarded  as  an  acces- 
sory, and  not  as  an  essential  constituent.  By 
the  increase  in  the  amount  of  quartz,  and  the 

gresence  of  mica,  syenite  graduates  into  a 
ornblendic  granite.  Petrologists  recognize, 
as  a  typical  syenite,  the  rock  of  Meissen,  near 
Dresden. 

syenite-porphyry,  s. 

Petrol. :  A  term  sometimes  used  to  designate 
a  syenite  in  which  some  of  the  orthoclase  ia 
present  in  large  individual  crystals,  but  more 
frequently  applied  to  a  porphyry  (felsite) 
which  contains  hornblende. 

Sy-en-if-ic,  a.    [Eng.  sycnU(e);  -ic] 

Petrol. :  Partaking  of  the  composition  of  a 
syenite.  Only  applied  to  certain  crystalline 
rocks  which  contain  hornblende :  as,  syenitic- 
granite,  syenitic-gnoiss. 

sye'-po6r-ite,  s.  [After  Syepoor,  India, 
where  found  ;  suff".  -ite  (Min.).'] 

Min. :  A  name  given  to  a  granular  or 
minutely  crystalline  mineral  employed  by 
Indian  jewellers  to  give  a  rose  colour  to  gold. 
Stated  to  have  the  composition :  sulplmr, 
35-2;  cobalt,  64-8  =  100,  which  would  yield 
the  simple  fonnula,  CoS.  Samples,  however, 
of  this  mineral  from  the  original  locality 
appear  to  be  cobaltine  (q.v.),  so  that  the 
species  is  at  present  a  doubtful  one. 

sy-he'-drite,  s.  '  [After  the  Syhadree  (mis- 
spelt Syhedree)  Monntains,  Bombay,  where 
found;  suff.  -ite (Miu .).'} 

Min.:  A  green  mineral  snb.stance  found  in 
cavities  in  a  porphyritic  amygdaloidal  dolei'- 


^te,  xUt,  f^e,  amidst,  what,  f^U,  father ;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there ;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;  go,  p8ti 
or,  woro,  wolf;  work,  whd,  son ;  mute,  cub,  ciire,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full ;  try,  Si^rian.    ss,  oe  =  e ;  ey  =  a ;  qu  =  ItW* 
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ite,  of  uncertain  coinpositiOD,  bat  supposed 
to  be  related  to  sLilbite  (q.v.).  Named  by 
Shrfiiard. 

syke,  sake,  s.  [Icel.  sik  =  a  ditch,  a  trench.] 
A  small  nil,  coniinonly  running  out  of  a 
quagmire  ;  a  small  rill  without  sand  or  gravel. 
(Scotch.) 

"Sae  I  took  up  the  s^ftca  vee  bit  away  to  the  right. " 
— Scott .  Old  Mortality,  oh.  xxiit 

•syke.  a,    [Sick.] 

*  syke,  vX    [A.S.  simn.^    To  sigh. 

Syl-,  pff\f-  [The  form  taken  by  the  Greek  iref. 
(Tvv  (sun)  =  with,  before  words  beginning  with 
the  letter  L]    (See  etyni.) 

syle,  s.  [Icel.  sil,  sili  =  fish  of  the  herring 
kind.]    The  young  of  the  herring.    (Prov.) 

s^l-la-bar'-i-iim  (pi.  s^l-lg.-bar'-i-a),  s. 

[Low  Lat.,  from  Lat.  syllaba  =  A  sylialile 
(q.  v.). J  A  catalogue  of  the  primitive  syllables 
of  a  language. 

S^l'-la-ba-r;^,  s.  [Low  Lat.  syllabarium.] 
The  same*  as  Syllabarium  (q.v.). 

"  ConsequeTitly  the  momiments  present  ua  with 
several  ditfereut  forms  of  the  cuiielforiQ  tyUabarj/,"— 
MJutntBum,  Aug.  19.  1884. 

•syl'-labe,  s.  [O.  Fr.,  from  Lat.  sylldba  = 
a  syllable  (q.v.).]    A  syllable. 

"  A  si/tlabe  is  a  part  of  a  word  that  may  itself  make 
a  part  of  a  souud."— Ben  Jonson  :  £ngtuh  Orammar, 
ch.  vi. 

sSrl-lab'-ic,  *  syl-lab'-ic-al,  a.  [Gr.  cvX- 
Aa^ifcos  (sullahikos),  from  o-uAAafSiJ  (^sultabe)  =■ 
a  syllable  (q.v.)  ;  Fr.  syU-'biqve.] 

1.  Pertaining  to  a  sylhible  or  syllables. 

"  111  the  lesiionses  also,  wliicli  are  noted  for  various 
voices,  tills  Sf/z/iifticdistiiictioii  is  sufficiently  atteuded 
to."— Mason  .   Chwrch  Music,  p.  D5. 

2.  Consisting  of  a  syllable  or  syllables  :  as, 
syllabic  augment. 

syllabic-tune.,  s.  A  tune  in  which  one 
note  is  allotted  to  one  syllable  of  tlie  words, 
ami  hence  containing  no  slurs,  as  The  Old 
Hundredth. 

Sjl-lab'-ic-al-lv,  adv.  [Eng.  syllabical; 
-ly.]     In  a  syllabic  manner  ;  in  syilnbles. 

"Uttered  -  .  .  as  children  are  wont,  not  so  plainly, 
and  syllabically,  aud  distinctly,  as  L-ould  have  heeu 
v\a,\\ed."—I]am.nioad:  hermoiis,  vol.  iv.,  ser,  14. 

*syl-lab'-i-eate,  v.t.  [Eng.  syUahe=:a. 
syllable ;  suff.  -icate.]    To  form  into  syllables. 

*  syl~lab-i-ca'-tlon,  s.  [Sylladicatk.]  The 
act  of  forming  syllables  ;  the  act  or  method 
of  dividing  words  into  syllables. 

"A  division  of  the  generality  of  words,  aa  they  are 
actually  pronounced,  ^'ives  us  the  general  laws  of 
$l/lla.bication."—  Walker  :  English  Dtctwnary.    (Adv.) 

*  syl-lab-i-f i-^a'-tion,  s.  [Eng.  syllabify  ; 
-caXion.}    The  same  as  Syllabication  (q.v.). 

"  The  un.iccented  parts  have  lost  their  distinct 
tpUabification."—£arle:  Philology,  §032. 


te  =  a  syllable ; 


•syl-lab'-i-fy>v.(.  [Eng.  _ 
-fy.]    To  form  into  syllables. 

*  syl'-lab-ist,  s.  [Eng.  *  syllabe  =  a  syllable  ; 
-ik.]  'One  versed  in  dividing  words  into 
syllables. 

*  syl'-la-bize,  v.t.  [Mid.  Eng.  syllab{e)  = 
syllable;  Eng.  suff.  -ize.'\  To  articulate;  to 
divide  into  syllables. 

"  Language  frame  and  tyUabize  the  tone." 

Howell :  Parly  of  lieaaU.    (Pref.) 

S^l'-la-ble,  *  Sil-la-ble,  s.  [O.  Fr.  sillabe, 
syila.be,  syllable,  from  Lat.  sjfllaba  ;  Gr.  a-uXKa^ri 
(sidUthe)  =  that  v*?hich  hohls  together  ...  a 
syllable:  a-u\  (sitZ),  for  avu (fiun)  —  with,  and 
Aow^acw  (lamhaiio)  =  to  take,  to  seize  ;  Sp. 
silaba;  Port.  &  Ital.  sillaba.] 

L  A  sound,  or  a  cnmbination  of  sounds 
uttered  together,  or  at  a  sin;,'!e  effort  or  im- 
pulse of  the  voice,  and  cunstitiiting  a  word  or 
pai-t  of  a  word.  A  syllable  may  consist  of  a 
single  vowel,  as  a  in  alas,  e  in  ei>er,  &e.;  or  of 
a  vowel  and  a  consonant,  ns  in  go,  do,  to,  at, 
&.C.  ;  or  of  a  coml-ination  of  conson:ints  with 
a  vowel  or  diphthong,  as  strong,  out,  arm, 
strands,  &c.  In  English  the  consonants  I  and 
n  sometimes  form  syllables,  as  in  able,  fable, 
prison,  reckon,  &c.,  whei-e  the  final  syllables 
are  really  I  and  n.  A  word  is  named  according 
to  the  number  of  syllables  contained  in  it; 
thus,  a  word  of  one  syllable  is  a  -mmirisyUahle  ; 
of  two,  a.  dissyllable;  of  many  syllables,  apoLy- 
sylldble. 


2.  In  printing  and  writing,  a  section  or  part 
of  a  word  divided  from  the  rest,  and  capable 
of  being  pronounced  at  one  impulse  of  the 
voice.  It  may,  or  may  not,  correspond  with 
the  syllable  of  the  spoken  language. 

3.  The  least  expression  or  paiticle  of  lan- 
guage or  thought:  as,  Tliere  is  not  a  syllable 
ol  truth  in  the  statutnent. 

*  syl'-la-ble,  v.t.  [Syllaule,  *.]  To  utter  ; 
to  articulate. 

'■  An-v  tongnea  that  ki/HuMc  men's  names 
On  sands  find  slioiea,  und  desert  wilderneKsea." 

Milton:  Coinua,  20B. 

syl'-la-bub,  s.     [Sillabub.] 

syl'-la-bU9,  s.  [Lat.]  [Syllable,  s.]  A 
L-nnipendiuni  of  the  heads  of  a  discourse,  of  a 
course  of  lectures,  or  the  like  ;  an  abstract,  a 
table  of  contents,  &c. 

t  The  Syllabus: 

Church  Hist. :  A  list,  embrafing  the  "chief 
errors  and  false  doctrines  of  our  most  un- 
happy age,"  compiled  by  order  of  Pope  Pius 
IX.,  and  sent,  with  an  encyclical  letter,  dated 
Dec.  8,  181)4,  "to  all  the  bishops  of  the  Ca- 
tholic woild,  in  order  that  these  bishops  may 
have  before  tlteir  eyes  all  the  errors  and  per- 
nicious doctrines  which  he  had  reprobated  and 
condemned,"  the  number  of  which  amounts 
to  eighty,  probably  in  imitation  of  the  eighty 
heresies  mentioned  by  Epiphauins  as  existing 
in  the  fu-st  three  centuries.  The  syllabus  is 
divided  into  ten  sections,  and  attacks  Ra- 
tionalism, Pantheism,  Latitudinarianism,  So- 
cialism, errnvs  concerning  the  Clmrch,  Societj', 
Natural  and  Christian  Ethics,  Marriage,  the 
Power  of  the  Pope,  and  modern  Liberalism. 

Sj^l-lep'-sis,    s.       [Gr.  =  a  taking   together, 
from  the  same  root  as  syllable  (q.v.).] 
Rhetoric  &  Grammar : 

1.  A  figure  of  speech  by  which  we  conceive 
the  sense  of  wnrds  otherwise  than  the  words 
import,  and  construe  them  according  to  the 
intention  of  tlie  autlior  ;  the  taking  of  words 
in  two  senses  at  once,  the  literal  and  the 
metaphorical  (as  sweeter  in  the  extract). 

"  The  judgments  of  the  Lord  are  true  and  rlRliteoua 
alto^ettmr  .  .  .  swaetcr  aleo  than  huuey  and  the 
honeycimib."— /'su/</^t  xix.  9,  10. 

2.  A  figure  by  which  one  word  is  referred 
to  another  in  the  sentence  to  which  it  does 
not  grammatit;ally  belong,  as  the  agreement 
of  a  verb  or  adjective  with  one  rather  than 
another  of  two  nouns,  with  either  of  which  it 
miglit  agree  :  as,  rex  et  regina  heati. 

syl-lep'-tic,  s^l-lep'-tic-al,  a.  [Syl- 
lepsis.] Pertaining  or  relating  to,  or  imply- 
ing syllepsis. 

syl-lep'-tic-al-l^,  adv.  [Eng.  sylleptical  ; 
■ly.]  In  a  s'ylleptical  manner ;  by  way  of 
syllepsis. 

Sj^l'-li-dae,  i".  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  syll(is);  Lat. 
fem.  pi.  adj.  sufT.  -idte.] 

Zool. :  A  family  of  Errant  Annelids,  in  some 
classifications  separated  from  the  the  Nereidae 
(q.v.).  Geneia  :  Syllis,  Grubea,  Dujardinia, 
and  Schniardia. 

syl' -lis,  s.  [Gr.  i/feAArtv  (psellion)  =  SL  neck- 
lace.   {McNicoU.y\ 

Zool.  :  The  type-genus  of  Syllidae  (q.v.). 
Head  bilobed,  with  four  ti-ansverse  eyes  and 
three  thin,  raoiiiliform  tentacles;  body  elon- 
grite,  slender,  with  numerous  segments ;  pro- 
boscis without  jaws. 

syl'-lo-gism,   *sil-o-gisme,  s.    [O.  Fr. 

silogisme,  sitlogisvie,  syllogisme,  fi'om  Lat.  syl- 
logismum,  accus.  of  syllogismus;  Gr.  cruWo- 
7to-^6s  (suUogismos)  =  a  reckoning  together  or 
up,  reasoning,  syllogism,  from  o-uAAoyi^o^iat 
(sullngizomai)  =  to  reckon  together,  to  reason  : 
av\(sul),  for  cruc  (sun)  =  with,  together,  and 
KoyL^oiJLai(logizomni)  =  to  reckon  ;  Xoyo^  (logos) 
=  a  word,  reason,  reckoning ;  Fr.  syllogisme.] 

Logic : 

1.  An  argument  expressed  in  strict  logical 
form,  so  that  its  conclusiveness  is  manifest 
from  the  structure  of  the  expression  alone, 
without  any  regard  to  the  meaning  of  the 
terms.  (Whately.)  In  a  perfect  syllogism 
there  must  be  three,  and  not  more  than  three 
propositions,  the  last  of  which,  containing 
the  matter  to  be  proved,  is  called  the  con- 
clusion ;  the  other  two,  containing  the  means 
by  which  the  conclusion  is  arrived  at,  are 
called  the  premises.    Tlie  subject  of  the  con- 


clusion is  called  the  minor  term,  and  its 
predicate  the  major  term  ;  the  third  term, 
with  which  the  minor  and  major  terms  are 
compared  in  the  premises,  is  called  the  middle 
term.  The  premise  which  brings  into  relation 
the  major  and  the  middle  terms  is  called  the 
major  premise,  and  that  which  brings  the 
minor  and  middle  terms  into  a  similar  relation 
is  called  the  minor  premise.  Thus,  in  the 
syllogism  : 

Major  Premise.  All  A  la  B. 
Minor  Pieniiae.  All  C  is  A. 
Cuncluaiou      .'.    All  0  is  B, 

B  is  the  major,  C  the  minor,  and  A  the  middle 
term.    Substituting  words  for  symbols, 

Major  PremiBi?'.    All  ruminants  are  qn!idrui)eda. 

Minor  Premise.    All  deer  are  ruminants. 

Conclusion     .'.    All  deer  are  quadrupeds. 
This  syllogism  is  valid,  because  the  conclusion 
logically   follows    from    the   premises.      The 
conclusion  is,  moreover,  true,  because  Ihe  pre- 
mises from  which  it  logically  follows  aie  true. 

The  figure  of  a  syllogism  consists  in  the 
situation  of  the  middle  term  with  respect  to 
the  major  and  minor.  In  the  first  figure  the 
middle  is  the  subject  of  the  major  and  the 
predicate  of  the  minor;  in  the  second  it  is 
the  predicate,  and  in  the  third  the  subject  of 
both  premises  ;  the  fourth  figure  is  the  reverse 
of  the  first,  the  middle  term  being  thte  pre- 
dicate of  the  major  and  the  subject  of  the 
minor.  The  symbolic  names  of  these  figures 
are  commemorated  in  the  following  mnemonic 
hexameters  : 

1.  BArbArA,  CElArEnt,  DArll,  FErlOque  prioris. 

2.  CEsArE.  CAinEstrEs,  FEatlnO.  BArOkO.  aecundae. 


Quftrta  insuper  addit 
*.  BrAmAutlp,     CAmEuEa,     DlmArls,     FEsApO, 
FrEsIaOn. 

The  mood  of  a  syllogism  depends  on  the 
quality  (affirmative  or  negative)  and  quantity 
(univeisal  or  particular)  of  its  propositions, 
which  are  marked  thus  : 

Universal...  A.  Affirmative.     E.  Negative. 
Particular...     I.  Affirmative.    O    Ncgntive, 

Thus,  the  vowels  of  BArbArA  denote  three 
Universal  Affirmative  propositions ;  of 
CElArEiit,  a  Universal  Negative,  a  Qniversal 
Affirmative,  and  a  Universal  Negative  ;  and  so 
on.  A  syllogism  is  said  to  be  valid  when  the 
conclusion  logiL'a.lly  follows  from  the  premises; 
if  the  conclusion  does  not  so  follow,  the 
syllogism  is  invalid  and  constitutes  a  fallacy 
if  the  error  deceives  the  reasoner  liimself» 
but  if  it  is  advanced  with  the  intention  of 
deceiving  others,  it  constitutes  a  sophism. 
The  following  rules  for  the  construction  of 
syllogisms  are  those  given  by  Whately  : 

1.  Every  ayllogism  has  three,  and  only  three,  tenua. 

[USDISTRIBUTED-MIDDLE. } 

2.  Every  ayllogiam  has  three,  and  only  three  pro- 
poaitiutis. 

3.  No  term  must  be  distributed  in  the  concluaion 
vhich  was  not  distributed  in  one  of  the  premises. 

4.  From  negative  premises  nothing  can  he  inferred. 

5.  If  one  premise  be  negative  the  conclusion  must  bo 
negative. 

*  2.  The  act  or  art  of  syllogizing,  or  of  rea- 
soning syllogistically. 

"A  man  knows  first,  and  then  he  is  able  to  prove 
ayllogisticAlly.  So  that  syllogism  comes  jifter  know- 
ledge,  and  then  a.  man  has  little  or  no  need  of  it." — 
Locke:  Mum.  Undemanding,  hk.  iv,,  ch.  xvii. 

syl'-ld-gist-ic,   *syl-l6-gist'-ic-al,  o. 

[Lat.  syllogisticus ;  Gr.  (rvWoyiariKo^  (suflogist- 
ikos).^  Peitaiiiing  to,  or  consisting  of  a  syllo- 
gism, or  of  the  form  of  reasoning  by  syllogisms. 

"  No  syllogistical  reasoning  can  be  right  and  con- 
clusive but  what  has,  at  least,  one  general  proposition 
to  it."— Locke:  Hum.  Underst.,  bk.  iv,.  ch.  xvii. 

Syl-l6-gist'-ic-al-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  syllogist- 
ical;  -ly.]  In  a"  syllogistic  manner;  in  the 
form  of,  or  by  means  of  syllogism, 

"  Well  ;  be  the  consequence  what  it  will,  you  are 
attempting  to  prove  your  point  syUogUth-aily."— 
Waterland:   Works,  i\\.  21. 

*  syl-lo-gi-za'-tion,  s.  [Eng.  syllogiz{e) ; 
-ation.]    A  reasoning  by  means  of  syllogisms. 

"The  BOiil,  and  its  powers  both  of  intuition  and 
syllogization,  '—Harris :  Three  Treat,  p.  2G5,     (Note.) 

*  syl'-lo-gize,   *syl'-l6-gi?e,   v.i.     [Fr. 

syllogizer ;  Gr.  cruAAoyi^o/uai.  (svllogizimiai)'} 
[Syllogism.]  To  reason  by  incanji' of  sjllo- 
gisms. 

"  To  teach  boye  to  syllogise,  or  frame  arguments 
and  refute  them,  without  nny  real  inwiird  kmiwledge 
of  the  question."— If  a««.-  Lagick,  pt.  lii.,  ch.  ii. 

*  Syl'-l6-giz-er,  s.  [Eng.  syUogiz^e) ;  -er  ] 
One  who  syllogizes;  one  who  reasons  by 
syllogisms. 

"  Every  syllogizer  is  not  presently  a  match  to  cope 
with  Bellariuine,  B.'ivouiua,  Stapleton." — Sir  S. 
Bering .  Speeches,  p.  150. 


b6il,  \>6^;  poilt,  ji$^l;  cat.  9011,  chorus,  ghin.  Isengli;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin.  af ;  expect,  Xeuophon.  e:^ist.   -mg, 
-oiazi,  -tian  =  shan.   -tion,  -sion  =  shun ;  -f  ion,  -gion  =  zhun.    -clous,  -tious,  -sious  —  shiis.    -hie,  -die,  &c.  =  bel.  d^L 
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sylph— symbol 


I^lph,  8.  [Fr.  sylpke,  from  Gr,  <riA^»i  (sUphe) 
—  a  kind  of  beetle  or  grub.l  An  imaginary 
being  inhabiting  the  air,  holding  an  inter- 
mediate place  between  material  and  immaterial 
beings.  Sylphs  are  represented  as  male  and 
female,  having  many  human  characteristics, 
and  as  mortal,  but  without  a  soul.  In  modem 
language  tlie  word  is  nsed  as  a  feminine,  and 
Ib  applied  figuratively  to  a  woman  of  graceful 
and  slender  proportions. 

"The  gnomes,  or  demons  of  eArth,  delight  in  mis- 
chief ;  but  the  tylpht,  whose  habitatiou  is  in  the  air, 
are  the  best  couaitioued  creatures  tmagiunble;  for 
they  say.  any  mortals  may  enjoy  the  most  lutimat* 
faiiiiliaritles  with  these  gentle  spirits  upon  a  con- 
dition very  easy  to  all  adepts,  an  inviolate  preserva- 
tion of  chastity."— />&p«.'  LttUr  to  JIt».  A.  Fvrmor  on 
the  Rape  cf  tA«  LocK 

sylph-like,  a.    Very  graceful  and  slender. 

•  S^lph'-id,  8  [Fr,  syZpAwfe.]  A  little  or 
joung  sylph. 

**  Ye  sylphs  and  tfflphidt,  to  your  chief  cire  ear. 
Fays,  tairies,  genii,  elves,  and  demons,  hear." 

Pope  -■  Rape  of  the  Lock,  i\.  73. 

*S#lph'-!8h,  a.  [Eng.  sylph;  -isk.]  Having 
W0  form  and  attractivenes.s  of  a  sylph. 

"  Fair  eylphish  forma." 

Poetry  of  A  Titljacobin,  p.  120. 

m^t-VAf  a.    [Lat.  =  a  wood,  a  forest,] 

1.  The  forest  trees  of  any  country  or  region  ; 
a  work  descriptive  of  the  forest  trees  of  a 
paHieular  district  or  country:  as,  Evelyn's 
^Iva. 

*  2.  A  poetical  piece  composed  in  a  start  or 
kind  of  transport.    (Webster.) 

*  3,  A  collection  of  poetical  pieces  of  various 
kinds.    (Webster.) 

^I'-van,  a.  &  s.     [Lat.  sylvantu.] 
A.  As  adjtctiva : 

1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  wood  or  forest ; 

lorest-like,  luial,  rustic. 

2.  Covered  or  abounding  with  woods; 
wooded,  shady. 

"  On  as  we  move,  a  snfter  prospect  opea — 
Calm  huts,  and  lawns  iMlween,  and  tylwan  slopes." 
WordsaorOi:  Deta-iptiat  Sketchot. 

3.  Growing  in  woods. 

*  B.  As  subst. :  A  fabled  deity  of  the  woods ; 
a  satyr,  a  faun. 

"  Prom  muse  or  lylvnn  wna  he  wont  to  ask. 
In  phrase  poetic,  iiispiration  fair." 

Scott.  Don  Roderick.  vL    (Introd.) 

^r-vg-n-itO,  ».  [After  Sylvan(inm),  one  of 
the  first  prnposed  names  for  tellurium  ;  suff. 
-itg  {Min.):  Ger.  sylvan,  sylvanit,  schrifterz, 
sckrijl-telliir,  weiss-sylvaiierz,  wRiss-telhtr  ;  Fr. 
eylvane  graphiqiie,  tellure  auro-argenti/ere,  syl- 
vane  blanc] 
Mineralogy  ; 

1.  An  ore  of  Tellurium  (q.v.).  Crystalliza- 
tion, inonocliiiic,  i-arely  occurring  in  distinct 
crystals,  but  in  an  aggregation  resembling 
v;ritingcliaract(-r3  Hardness,  1'5  to  2  ;  sp.gr. 
7"9  to  S-33 ;  lustre,  metallic ;  colour  and 
streak,  steel-gray,  sometimes  brass-yellow. 
Compos. :  tellurium,  55-8  ;  gold,  28'5  ;  silver, 
15'7  =  100,  wiiii'h  corresponds  to  the  formula 
(AgAu)3Te.  Occurs  usually  associated  with 
gold. 

2.  The  same  as  Tellurium  (q.v.). 

•  Syl-vat'-ic,  a.  [Lat.  sylvaticvf,  silvnticus.\ 
Of  or  pertaining  to  woods  or  forests  ;  sylvan. 

•  s^l-ves'-ter,    •  s^l-ves-tri-al,    *  s^l- 

vfis'-tri-an,  a.     [Lat    Sylvester,    sUvester.] 
Sylvan. 

"All  beasts  dumestick  and  «j/?wirtCT-,"— J*.  Brown- 
Works.  IV.  318. 

Bjrl-vSs'-tri-an^,  s.  pL    [See  def.) 

Church  Hist. :  An  order  of  n)onks,  with  the 
rule  of  yt.  Benedict,  found*  d  by  Sylvester,  or 
Silvester,  whnin  1231  estalilisbed  amona.stery 
called  La  Grotte.  at  Slotite  Fano,  in  Italy, 
whence  the  Sylvestrians  were  sometimes  called 
■felie  order  of  Monte  Fano.  It  was  approved  by 
Innocent  IV.  in  1248,  Sylvester  died  in  1267, 
and  was  aftei-wards  canrmised. 

ayl'-vi-a,  a.  [Mod.  Lat.,  from  I^t  sylva  =  a 
wwjd.l  ' 

L  Astron. :  (Asteroid,  871. 

2.  Omitk. :  The  typical  genus  of  Sylviinie 
(q.v.),  with  eight  species,  from  the  Pala^arctic 
reuion  to  India  and  Ceylon,  and  North-east 
Africa.  Bill  rather  stout,  short ;  iijiper  man- 
dible decurved  from  the  middle  towards  the 
point,  which  is  sliglitly  emarginate  ;  nostrils 
bas;il.  lateral,  oval,  and  exposed ;  gape  beset 


with  hairs  ;  wings  moderate,  first  primary- 
very  short ;  tail  with  twelve  feathers,  gene- 
rally somewhat  rounded,  but  in  some  species 
nearly  even  ;  tarsus  scaled  in  front  and  short, 
toes  and  claws  short  The  birds  of  this  genus 
are  confined  to  the  Eastern  Hemisphere,  beiug 
distinct  from  the  warblers  of  the  United  States, 
though  some  forty  species  of  the  latter  formerly 
received  the  name  of  Sylvia.  They  are  in- 
teresting from  their  geographical  distribution, 
seeming  to  have  their  headquarters  in  the 
region  surrounding  the  Mediterranean,  though 
a  number  of  them  iriliabit  Central  and  Northern 
Europe.  They  mostly  winter  iu  Africa.  They 
are  notable  for  the  sweetness  of  their  song, 
their  elegaut  shape  and  graceful  movement 
In  color  they  are  inconspicuous,  beiug  usually 
brown,  grey,  or  olive  green.  The  Common 
White-throat  {Sylvia  rvfa)  is  perhaps  the  best 
known.  Other  species  include  S.  cutruca,  the 
Leaser  White-throat,  6'.  calicaria,  the  Garden 
Warbler,  S.  atricapUla,  the  Blackcap,  and  S. 
01-phea,  the  Orphean  Warbler  The  Blackcap 
is  a  songster  ot  fine  powers,  by  many  considered 
the  equal  of  the  Nightingale,  which  has  gainea 
much  of  its  reputation  from  its  habit  of  singing 
at  night.  The  Gaideu  Warbler  is  also  a  very 
pleasing  songster. 

ayl'-vi-an,  a.  [See  def.)  Of  or  belonging  to 
Silvius,  born  in  Flanders  in  1614,  and  subse- 
quently Professor  of  Medicine  in  Leyden 
University. 

sylvian-fissnre,  s.    [Fissure,  <.,  1 3.] 

sj^r-vic,  o.    [Lat  Sylvia);  -ic.]    A  synonym 

of  abietic  (q.v.). 

sylvic-acid,  a.    (Abietic-acid.) 

Syl-vic'-o-la,  s.  [Lat.  sylvicola,  5iiirioofa  =  an 
inhabitant  of  woods:  sylva,  silva  =  a  wood, 
and  colo  =  to  inhabit.] 

Ornith. :  Fly-catching  Warbler,  a  genua  of 
Parifrae,  instituted  bySwainson.  Bill  slender, 
notched  a  little  way  from  the  tip  ;  rictus 
weakly  bristled ;  wings  long,  the  first  quill 
nearly  or  quite  as  long  as  the  other;' feet 
slender.  Chiefly  from  North  America.  Species, 
Sylvicola  aviericana,  S.  canadensis,  &c. 

*  syl'-vi-ciil-ture,  s.  [Lat.  sylva  =  a  wood, 
a  forest,  and  «i//wra  =  culture  (q.v.),]  The 
culture  of  forest  trees ;  arboriculture,  forestry. 

S3^1'-vi'-i-dsB,  *S3?l-vi'-a-d80,  s.  pi.  [Formed 
from  Mod.  Lat.  sylvia  (q.v.),  with  Lat.  fem. 
pi.  adj.  sutf.  -ida.] 

Ornith. :  Warblers ;  a  family  of  Passerine 
Birds,  distinguished  fiom  the  Uiruahes  (of 
whicli,  in  some  classifications,  they  form  a 
sub-family)  by  their  delicate  structure  and 
more  subulate  bill  They  are  almost  univer- 
sally distil buted,  preponderating  greatly  iu 
the  eastern  hemisphere.  Canon  Tristram 
divides  the  family  mto  seven  snb-faniilies  : 
Drymcecina,  Calamolierpinse,  Phylloscopina, 
Sylviinie,'Ruticillinie,  Suxicolinse,  and  Accen- 
torinas. 

Byl-vi-i'-nSB,  s.  pi     [Mod.  Lat.  ffylm(a);  Lat. 
fem.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -inte.J 
Omitliology : 

1.  A  sub-family  of  Turdidae,  approximately 
eqdivalent  to  No.  2. 

2.  The  typical  sub-family  of  Sylviidre  (q.v,), 
with  six  genera  and  thirty-three  species  ;  most 
abundant  in  the  Palasarctic  region,  very 
scarce  in  the  Australian  and  Oriental  regions; 
absent  from  America.     [Sylvia.] 

S^rl'-vine,  syl'-vite,  «.  [Lat.  aai  digestiwa 
sylvii;  suff.  -ine,  -ite  (Min.).^ 

Min. :  An  isometric  soluble  salt  found  in 
large  crystals  at  Stassfurth,  Prussia.  Hard- 
ness, 2-0  ;  sp.  gr.  1*9  to  2  ;  colourless  ;  lustre, 
vitreous.  Compos. :  potassium,  62"5;  chlorine, 
47*5  =  100,  equal  to  the  simple  formula  KCL 

83^-,  prtf.    [Syn-.] 

Sy'-ma,  a.     [Gr.  2uni»?  (Sutne),  the  daughter 

of  lalysus  and  Dotis,  carried  olT  by  Glaucus.l 
Ornith. :  A  genus  of  Alcedinidae,  with  two 
species  from  Papua  and  North  Australia. 

sy-mar',  s.    [Simar.] 

*  s^m'-bal«  «.    [Ctmbal.] 

Sym-bl-O'-SlS,  s.     [Gr.  (rvpLpiaai^  (sumbiosis) 
=■  living  with   companionship  ;    connexion  : 
Gr.  avfx.  —  <rvv  {sun),  and  ^to?  (bios)  =  life.l 
Biol. :  The  united  life  of  certain  organisms. 


Soms  orchids  and  fungus  hyphse  thus  obtaio 
nourishment  in  common.  Monotropa  hip&pityg 
is  said  by  F.  Kainienski  to  derive  its  nourish- 
ment  from  the  soil  through  the  medium  of  a 
fungus  mycelium  which  covers  it.  The  asiae 
phenomenon  is  said  to  have  been  observed  la 
oaka,  beeches,  hornbeams,  &c. 

Sym-bi-Ot'-ic,  a.    [Gr.  on/fi/Siwr^?  (sumbiatea^ 
=  one  who  lives  with  a  companion.] 
Biol. :  Of  or  belonging  to  Symbiosis  (q.v.), 

sj^'-bdl,  s.  [Fr.  symbols  =  a  token,  Ac,  fi-uw 
Lat  symbolum;  Gr.  trvtiPoKov  (sumbolon),  hvn 
avti^dWot  (sumballo)  =  to  throw  together  ; 
<ru/x  (sum),  for  ffvv  (sun)  =  with,  together,  and 
fid\Ko>  (hallo)  =  to  throw.] 
L  Ordinary  Langvags : 

*  1.  In  the  Greek  sense,  a  casting  together 
fts  of  a  contribution  into  a  common  treasuiy. 

"  There  are  '  portions  that  are  behind  of  the  mfl«» 
ings'  of  Christ,  which  must  Im  filled  up  by  his  bixlj 
itis  Church ;  and  buppy  arc  tliey  that  put  Iu  the 
ri-eate»t  igmb»l."—J.  Taylor:  Faith  4  Pati&tee  9j  Un 
HairUi. 

*  2.  Lot;  sentence  of  adjudication, 

"The  iwisons  who  Are  to  be  judged  .  .  ,  shKll  aM 
appear  to  rccslTe  their  tymboU  ~-2'mylor:  Surmantt 
ToL  i.,  aer.  1. 

3.  A  letter  or  character  which  is  significtuU 
of  something;  a  sign.     [11.  1.  %\ 

4.  An  object,  animate  or  inanimate,  stand- 
ing for,  repi'esenting,  or  calling  up  somcthtnj 
moral  or  intellectual ;  an  emblem,  a  figure,  a 
type,  a  representation. 

"Salt,  IU  tucorruplible,  wu  the  symbol  of  fiiont 
ship;  which,  if  it  cnsuallT  fell,  was  accouuted  aiUM^ 
oaa."— /frawnfl.'  Vulgar  Enourt, 

5.  That  which  specially  distinguishes  vvt 
regarded  in  a  particular  character,  or  as  occw> 
pying  a  particular  office,  and  fultilling  lis 
duties;  a  figure  marking  the  individuftlity  W 
some  being  or  thing:  as,  A  trident  i»  tks 
aymbol  of  Neptune. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Chem. :  An  abbreviation  of  the  name  ftf 
an  elementary  body:  thus  C  for  carbon,  H, 
hydrogen,  P,  phosphorus,  &c.  When  two  ar 
more  of  the  names  begin  with  the  sume  letter, 
a  second  letter  is  added  to  the  symbol  of  otw 
of  these  elements  for  the  sake  of  distinction; 
thus  CI  =  chloiine,  Hg  =  hydiargyrum  (mer- 
cury), Pb  =  plumbum  (lead),  &c.  The  symhei 
also  represents  a  definite  quantity  of  the  els- 
ment :  thus  H  always  =  one  part  by  weight  ot 
hydrogen,  Hg  =  200  parts  of  mercury.  [Bon*, 
Formula,  Nouenclatuke,  Notation.] 

2.  Tlieology: 

(1)  A  primitive  name  for  the  Creed,  oftei* 
occurring  iu  the  works  of  the  early  Father*, 
The  precise  meaning  of  the  word  symbol  ia 
this  sense  is  duubtt'ul;  but  it  probably  had 
reference  to  the  Creed  as  the- common  ImnA 
of  Faith.  The  tradition  that  the  name  was 
given  because  each  of  the  Apostles  composed 
an  article,  is  unsupported  by  evidence. 

(2)  Sometimes  applied  to  the  elements  m 
the  Sacrauieni^  of  the  Eucharist 

T  MaihemxUical  symbols:  There  are  fowr 
kinds  of  symbols  employed  in  mathematics, 
(1)  Those  which  stand  for  quantities;  such 
as  letters  standing  for  numbers,  time,  space^ 
or  any  of  the  geometrical  magnitudes  (S) 
Those  of  relation,  as  the  signs,  =,  >,::■:, 
&c,,  which  indicate  respectively,  the  relations 
of  equality,  inequality,  proportion,  &c  (3) 
Those  of  abbreviation,  as,  .■.,  for  lience.  :; 
for  because;  exponents  and  co-elficients  ar» 
likewise  symbols  of  abbreviation,  the  symbol 
consisting  in  the  manner  of  writing  these 
numbei-s.  (4)  Symbols  of  operation,  or  those 
employed  to  denote  an  operation  to  be  per- 
formed, or  a  process  to  be  followed  ;  such  ars 
the  symbols  of  algebra  and  the  diffi^rrntial 
and  integral  calculus,  &c.,  which  do  not  come 
under  the  preceding  tieads.  Those  of  the 
third  class  are  generally  regarded  as  symbols 
of  operation^  Symbols  of  operation  are  wi 
two  kinds:  (1)  Those  which  indicate  invariable 
processes^  and  are,  in  all  cases,  susceptible  of 
uniform  interpretations.  This  kind  includes 
most  of  what  are  usually  called  the  signs  of 
algebra,  as  +,  ~,  x,  -=-,  V  .  (2)  Thoa« 
which  indicate  general  metliod.s  of  proceeding 
without  reference  to  the  nature  of  the  quantity 
to  be  operated  upon, 

symbol-printing,  s. 

Teleg. :  A  system  of  printing  in  dots  and 
marks  or  other  cipher,  as  distinct  from  print- 
ing in  the  usual  Roman  letter.  The  dots  and 
dashes  of  the  Morse,  or  similar  systems,  may 


l&te.  f&t»  f^e,  amidst,  what,  ^tU,  £a.tlier;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;   go,  pot^ 
or,  wore,  wolt  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  ciire,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full;  try,  Syrian,    sb,  <b  =  e;  ey  =  a;  qu  =  kw. 
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be  produced  by  pressure  on,  or  penetmtion  of 
fche  paper  (MDise),  or  by  a  chemical  action  at 
the  point  of  contact  of  the  styles  (Bain),  or 
the  passage  of  the  electric  current. 

•sym'-bol,  v.i.  [Symbol,  s.]  To  express  or 
represent  by  a  symbol ;  to  symbolize. 

•  sym-bol-ae-og'-ra-phy,  s.     [Gr.  c^uM■^o- 

Aaioi*  {sumbolaion)  =  a  mark  or  sign  from 
whii^h  one  concludes  anything,  a  contract, 
and  7pat^(o  {grapho)  =  to  write.]    [Symbol.] 

Law  :  The  art  or  cunning  of  rightly  forming 
and  making  written  instrumejits.  It  is  either 
judicial  or  extra-judicial,  the  latter  being 
wholly  occupied  with  such  instruments  as 
concern  matters  not  yet  judicially  in  contro- 
vei-sy,  such  as  instruments  of  agreements  or 
contracts,  and  testamunts  or  last  wills. 
(miarton.) 

'  sjrm-tool'-a-trous,  o.  [Symbolatry.]  Apt 
or  inclined  to  worship,  reverence,  or  over-esti- 
Di.ite  symbols  or  types. 

*  sjhn-bol'-a-try,  s.  [Gr.  uvil^oKov  {sumliO' 
lon)=a  syinbtil,  and  \aTpeia(latreia)=  service, 
worship.]  Tiie  worship,  reverence,  or  over- 
estimation  of  symbols  or  types. 

SJhnt^lC>or-ic,  a.  &  s.     [Gr.  ov^/SoAikw  (sum- 
bellkos);  Ft.  symboliqiie.] 
A,  As  adj. :  The  same  as  SYMBOLiCAL(q.v.). 
"  The  symbnlic  vmy  ot  wrltingr  is  of  three  kinds ;  the 
fli-atistiiiit  plaiu  and  comiuou  oue  of  imitatiu^  the 
fifjnre  of   tlie  tliiug  represeuted;    the   secoud   is    by 
tyyical  lunri'ks ;  and  the  third  ia  a  couti'ary  way,  of 
aJl^oriziiig  liy  enigmas." — Warburton  :    J)ii>ine  Lega- 
tion, hk.  iv.,  §  4. 

*B.  As  subst.  .  The  same  rs  Syubolics 
(q-v.). 

B;jhn~l>or-ic-al»  a.    [Eng.  symbolic;  -ai.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang.:  Pertaining  to  a  symbol  or 
symbols;  of  the  nature  of  a  symbol  ;  standing 
for  or  serving  the  purpose  of  a  symbol ;  repre- 
sentative. 

"  This  seeina  a  clear  conci  usion  from  the  very  nature 
•f  our  Lord*B  miracles,  which,  for  the  moat  part,  were 
sctioiiH  distinctly  s'jmboUciil  ul  one  or  other  of  the 
8i)iriluat  benefits  of  tue  redemptiou."— £p.  Uorsleu : 
Sermons,  vol.  i.,  ser,  10, 

2.  Gram. :  Applied  to  words  which  by  tliem- 
selves  present  no  meaning  to  any  mind,  and 
which  depend  for  their  intelligibility  uu  a 
relation  to  some  presentive  witrd  t)r  wo:  Us. 
Pronouns,  prepositions,  conjunctions,  and  the 
auxiliary  verbs  are  symbolic  words.      [Pue- 

8ENT1VE.] 

symbolical-attributes,  s.  pi 

Art :  Certain  figures  or  symbols  usually  in- 
troduced in  representations  of  the  evangflists, 
apostles,  saints,  &;c.,  as  the  keys  of  St.  Peter, 
the  lamb  of  St.  Agnes,  &c. 

symbolical-books,  s.  rl- 

Church  HiU. :  The  writini<;i  in  which  any 
Christian  communion  ollicially  publishes  its 
distinctive  tenets. 

symbolical-delivery,  s. 

Law:  Tiie  delivery  of  property  sold  or  re- 
signed by  delivering  snnu*,thing  else  as-a  sym- 
bol, token,  or  representative  of  it. 

symbolical -philosophy,  s.  The  philo- 
sophy expressed  by  hi^jruglyiihics. 

J^rm-bol'-ic-al-ly  wiv.  [Eng.  symboliail  ; 
-ly.]  In  a  syinbtjlical  manner  ;  by  symbols  or 
signs ;  typically. 

"They  likewise  wni'stiipped  the  same  dolty  nymboli- 
raUg  in  Hie.'—Cudworth  :  InlelL  Ss/*lem.  p.  288. 

ajtel-bol'-ic-al-ness,  s.  [Eng.  symbolical ; 
-ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  symbol- 
ical. 

l^Nu-bdr-ics,  s.    [Symbolic] 

1.  The  study  of  the  symbols  and  the  mys- 
terious rites  of  antiquity. 

2.  The  study  of  the  history  and  contents  of 
Christian  creeds  and  confe-saions  of  faith. 

8JNn'-b6l-ifm,  s.    [Eng.  symbol ;  -iam.\ 

L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  The  investing  of  thinpcs,  as  certain  prac- 
tices in  ritual,  with  a  symbolic  meaning ;  tlie 
»egarding  of  outward  things  as  having  an 
inner  and  symbolic  meaning;  the  represent- 
ing of  events  by  causes  or  types  :  such  as  the 
sword,  the  cause  of  death ;  the  palm,  the  type 
•f  victory,  &c. 

"Svmbaliam  [iaj  the  name  applied  to  the  syatem 
which  invested  the  forma  of  Chrietian  architecture 
and  ritual  with  a  symbolical  meaning.  The  extent  to 
which  this  symbolism  was  carried  has  beea  a  subject 
•f  much  coutroreray." — Brando  A  Cox. 


*  2.  An  exposition  or  comparison  of  symbols 
or  creeds. 

II.  (rram. :  The  quality  or  state  of  being 
symbolic  (q.v.). 

*  s:^m'-b6l-Jst,  s.  [Eng.  symbol ;  -isL]  One 
who  symbolizes  ;  one  who  employs  symbols. 

*S3^m-b6l-ist'-io,  •  sj?m.-b6l-ist'-ic-al, 

a.  [Eng.  syvibol;  -istic,  -istical.]  Gliaracterized 
by  the  use  of  symbols  :  as,  s-ymbulistic  poetry. 

sym.-b6l-i-Ha'-tion,  s.  [Eng.  symboliz^e) ; 
-ation.]  The  act  of  symbolizing;  representa- 
tion ;  resemblance. 

"  Oft-times  wrackt  beyond  their  symboUzi' lone,  In- 
larged  into  constructions  di^iJiuii^lnj;  their  true  In- 
tentions."— Broione;   Vulgar  A'rrtiu*s, Xk.  v.,  cli.  xxL 

sym'-bol-ize,  vX  &  i.  [Fr.  symboliser.] 
[Symbol,  $.] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  represent  by  a  symbol  or  symbols. 

2.  To  regard  or  treat  as  symbolic  ;  to  make 
symbolic  or  representative  of  something. 

"  There  want  not  some  who  have  sj/mbolited  the 
apple  of  Paradise  into  auch  cuu&tructiuna." — Browne: 
Vulgar  Errours,  bk.  vii,.  ch.  I. 

*  3.  To  make  to  agree  in  properties. 

B.  Intransitive : 

1.  To  use  symbols  ;  to  express  or  represent 
things  in  symbols  or  symbolically. 

*  2.  To  agree,  to  harmonize ;  to  have  o 
resemblance  in  qualities  f)r  properties. 

"  The  Orphick  pliilosoi>hy  did  really  agree  and  tym- 
bnlize  with  that  which  aiturwurd  was  CiiLled  Pytlia^jor- 
ick  and  Platonic." — CuUworth :  Intell.  S/jstem,  p.  2t)9. 

*3.  To  hold  the  same  faith  or  religious 
belief;  to  agree  in  faith. 

sym'-taol-iz-er,  s.  [Eng.  symboliz(e);  -«-.] 
One  who  symbidizes;  one  who  casts  in  his 
vote,  opinion,  &c.,  with  another. 

"Their  ambitious  sumbolizera  ia  England." — 
Gaudfn     Tears  of  the  Church,  p.  5<Jl. 

^  sym.-bo-log'-ic-rl,  a.  [Eng.  symbolog(y); 
•icaL]    Of  or  peitaiumg  to  symbology  (q.v.). 

*  S^m-bol'-O-gist,  s.  [Eng.  symholagiy); 
-ist.l    One  ver.sed  in  symbology  (q.v.). 

*  S3?m-b6l'-6-gy,  s.  [Gr.  a-vfifin\ov  (sumbolon) 
—  a  symbol,  ami  \6yo<;  (logos)  =-3.  word,  a 
discourse.]  The  art  of  expressing  by  symbols  ; 
symbolization. 

*  sym'-bo-liim  (pi.  sym' -bo-la),  s.    [Sym- 

bul,  s.]     a  ctmtribution. 

"  My  si/mbolum  towards  so  charitable  a  work." — 
Ilamm'/iid  :  Paraphrase  on  the  Psalms.    (Fref.) 

sym-bor'-o-don.  s.     [Pref.  sym- ;  Gr.  ^opos 

(poros)  =  gluttonous,  and  suff.  -odon.] 

Palceont. :  A  genus  of  Perissodactyla, 
fouuded  by  Cope,  on  remains  from  the  Mio- 
cene of  North  America.  It  appi-oximately 
corresponds  to  Marsh's  genus  Brontothe- 
rium  (q.v.). 

sSrm-bra,n'-chi-d£e,  s.  pi,  [Mod.  Lat. 
symbranch{us) ;  Lat.  fem.  pi.  adj.  sutf.  -idee.] 

Ichthy.:  A  family  of  Physostomi  (q.v.); 
eel-like  fishes,  having  the  body  naked  or 
covered  with  minute  scales;  the  upper  jaw  is 
entirely  formed  by  the  premaxillary  bones, 
the  maxillaries  being  placed  behind  them  in  a 
parallel  position.  Pectoral  and  ventral  lins 
are  absent,  and  the  vertical  tins  are  reduced 
to  membranous  folds;  there  is  no  swimming- 
bladder,  and  the  stomach  is  without  pyloric 
appendages.  The  family  is  divided  into  the 
tliree  following  groujis,  tlie  first  two  of  which 
are  freshwater,  but  sometimes  entering 
brackish  water  ;  the  third  is  marine  : 

1.  AsiFBiPNOiKA,  containing  one  genua,  with  a  single 
species,  Amphipnoas  cuchia,  from  Beiig;il, 

2.  Symbranchina,  with  two  genera,  Monopterus  and 
Symhranohus  (([.v.). 

8.  Chilobranchika,  containing  one  genua,  with  a 
single  species,  Chiiobranchas  dorsalis,  from  Australia 
and  Tasmania. 

S^rm-bran-chi'-na,  «.  pL  [Mod.  Lat.  sym- 
branch{us);  Lat.  neut,  pi.  adj.  sutf,  -ina.] 
[Symbranchid.*:,  2.] 

B^m-br3,n'-chus,  s.  [Mod.  Lat.,  from  pref. 
S1/WI-,  and  Gr.  ^pa-vxt-a-  (braugchia)  =  gills.] 

lehlhy. :  The  typifal  genus  of  the  group 
Symbranchina,  and  the  family  Symbranchid* 
(q.v.).  Vent  in  the  posterior  half  of  the  body, 
which  is  naked ;  four  branchial  arches,  with 
■well-developed  gills.  Two  species:  Symbran- 
chus  marmoratus,  common  in  tropical  America, 
S.  bengalensis,  common  in  the  East  Indies. 


Sym-mach'-i-an§i,  s.  pi.    [See  def.] 

Eccles.  Hist. :  A  name  sometimes  given  ta 
the  Niizarenes,  probably  fiom  Synunachus 
the  Ebioiute,  who  is  mentioned  by  Euseliiua 
(Hist.  Eccles.,  vi.  17).  St.  Ambrose  (died  .397), 
ht)wever,  speaks  of  the  Symmacldans  as  de- 
scended from  the  Pharisees,  and  the  sect  was 
in  existence  in  the  time  of  St.  Augustine  ol 
Hippo  (354-430). 

*  Sjf'm.-mef-ral,  a.    [Symmetry.]    Commen- 
surate, symmetrical. 

"  It  VIA&  both  the  doctrine  ot  the  apostles,  iind  the 
practice  of  the  chiiri:h,  wliile  it  was  symmetnil,  to 
obey  the  magistrate."— J/or«,-  Mystery  of  Godliness, 
p.  204. 

*  Sy'm-mef-ri-an,  s.    [Eng.  symmetry;  -an.] 
One  studious  of  proportion  or  symmetry  of 


"  His  face  was  a  thought  longer  than  the  exact  A^m- 
metriaits  would  allow." — Sidney  :  Arcadia. 

sym-met'-ric-al,    *  sym-met'-ric,     a. 

[Eng.  symmetT{y);  -ic,  -ical.\ 

I.  Ord.  Lan-g.  :  Possessing,  exhibiting,  or 
characterized  by  symmetry  ;  well-proportioned 
in  its  parts ;  having  its  parts  in  due  propor^ 
tion  as  to  dimensions. 

"  The  symmetric  step  I 
How  he  treads  true  to  time  and  i.laoe  and  tiling." 

li.  itrowiiing  :  Balaustioit'a  AUventwre, 

IL  Technically : 

1.  Bot,  (Of  the  parts  of  a  jloxoer) :  Related  to 
each  other  in  number,  the  same  in  numlier. 
or  one  a  multiple  of  the  nther,  as  in  Saxilivi^a, 
which  has  five  divisions  of  the  calyx,  tue 
petals,  and  five  stamens;  or  Epihibiiim,  wliich 
hits  a  fuur-parted  calyx,  fuur  petals,  and  eij^ht 
stAiueus. 

2.  Math.  :  Possessing  the  attrjbnte  of  sym- 
metry ;  having  cunesponding  pans  ur  rt-la- 
tiuna.  In  geometry,  two  points  are  .s>riinietii- 
cally  disposed  with  respect  to  a  straii^lit  line, 
when  they  are  on  opposite  sides  ot  the  line 
and  equally  di.stant  fiom  it,  so  that  a  SLi'ai^ht 
line  jiiiumg  them  intersecis  the  given  line, 
and  is  at  right  angles  to  it.  A  curvu  is  sym- 
metrical witli  respect  to  a  straight  line,  when 
for  each  point  on  one  side  of  the  line  there  is 
a  corresponding  point  on  the  other  side,  and 
equally  distant  from  it.  Tiie  line  is  called  aa 
axis  of  symmetry.  In  conic  sections,  the  axes 
are  the  only  true  axi's  of  symmetry.  Two 
plane  figures  are  symnietrieally  situated  with 
respect  to  a  straight  line,  when  each  i>oint  of 
one  has  a  corresponding  point  in  the  otiier  on 
the  ojiposite  side  of  the  axis,  and  equally  dis- 
tant from  it.  A  line  or  surface  is  synnnetrieal 
with  respect  tr>  a  plane,  when  for  each  point 
on  one  side  of  the  plane  thei-e  is  a  second  point 
on  the  other  side,  equally  distant  from  it.  The 
plane  is  called  the  plane  of  symmetry,  and 
is,  in  conic  sections,  a  principal  plane,  fciym- 
metrit-al  lines  and  surfaces  in  space  cannot, 
in  general,  be  made  to  coincide  with  each  otlier. 
Spherical  triangles  are  syniineti  ical  when  their 
sides  and  angles  are  equal  each  to  each,  but 
not  sinularly  situated.  In  analysis,  an  ex- 
pression is  symmetrical  with  respect  to  two 
lettei-s,  when  the  places  of  these  letters  may 
be  changed  without  ehanging  the  expres.sion. 
Thus,  the  expression  x*  +  a'hc  -\-  ab  -{-  h'^x  is 
symmetrical  with  respect  to  a  and  b  ;  for, 
if  we  change  the  place  of  a  and  6,  we  have 
a?  +  ft^x  +  fta  -t-  a'^x,  the  same  exiiression.  An 
expression  is  symmetrical  with  respect  to 
several  letters,  when  any  two  of  them  may 
change  places  without  affecting  the  expression ; 
tlms,  the  exjiression  a6  +  ha^  -|-  a^c  -|-  tf'a  -1- 
&'c  -|-  bc^  is  symmetrical  with  respect  to  the 
three  letters  a,  &,  c. 

S^m-met'-ric-al-lj^,adv.  [Eng.  symmetrical; 
'hj.\  In  a  synimetricai  manner;  with  dua 
proportion  of  parts. 

s^m-met'-ric-al-ness»s.  [Eng. symmetrical; 
-■ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  syminet- 
ricaL 

*  sym-me-tri'-cian.  «.      [Eng.  symmetr(y): 

■ician.]    The  same  as  Symmetrian  (q.v.). 
"  Sith  the  longest  rib  iacominonlie  about  the  fourth 
part  of  a  man,  as  some  rowing  sy^mnetriciaiis  uifiruie." 
—Bolinshed :  Detcrip.  Britaine,  ch.  i. 

*  s5hn'-me-trist,  s.    [Eng.  symmetr(y);  -ist.l 

One  who  is  studious  or  particular  about  sym- 
metry or  due  proportion  of  parts;  a  sym- 
metrian. 

"  This  is  the  clearest  reason  why  aome  exact  <ff»i* 
fne(riB^«  have  been  blamed  for  Ijeingtoo  trvLe." —Jteli' 
guicB  Wottoniarua,  p.  56. 

*B^m'-me-trize,  v.t.   [Eng.  symmetr(y);  -iw.] 


boil,  bos^ ;  poiit,  J6^1 ;  cat,  ^ell,  chorus,  9hiii,  bench ;  go,  gem ;  thin,  this ;  sin,  as ;  expect,  Xenophon,  e^ist.    ph  =:  & 
-cian,  -tlan  =  shan.    -tion,  -sion  =  shun ;  -^lon,  -§ion  =  zhim.    -cious,  -tious,  -sious  =  shus.   -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  bel,  d§L 
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symmetry— sympathy 


To  make  syminetrical  or  proportioniil  in  its 
parts  ;  to  reduce  to  symmetry. 

"  He  would  80011  have  supplied  every  deficiency, 
and  tymmehHied  every  dispiupuriiuu.'  ~Bur/ce. 

83^ -me-trj^,  *  sim-me-trie.  *sym-me- 

trie,  s,  [O.  Fr  sfjitinmtrte  (Fr.  syme.trie),  from 
Jjat.  syminetriit ;  Gr.  (rviifj.€Tpia  {summetrUL)  = 
due  prnpoi'tioii,  fioiu  (ru/x/iieTpo?  (saviTneiros) 
=  nt"  liki'.  measure  m  itli  .  <Tvfi  (mm)  fur  a-uv 
(sun.)  =  with,  and  /xerpoi/  (mciron.)  =  a  mea- 
sure. J 

I.  Ord.  Lang.  :  A  due  proportion  of  the 
several  parts  (.fa  body  to  each  other  ;  adapta- 
tion of  parts  to  each  other ;  union  and  com- 
fonnity  ut'  the  members  of  a  work  to  the 
wlioie  proportion  ;  harmony. 

"  Her  iiiotloiis'  grace  it  could  not  hide. 
Nor  could  her  fuim'e  fair  symmetry. ' 

Hcott :  Lord  qf  the  Isles,  ii.  8. 

n.  Technically : 

1.  Botany  : 

(1)  A  term  used  when  the  four  verticils  con- 
stitutiDg  a  flower  alternate  with  each  other. 
The  synmietry  may  be  dimerous,  trimerous, 
tetraiiierous,  or  pentamerous  ;  i.e.,  the  num- 
ber of  pieces  composing  each  verticil  may  be 
two,  as  in  Circfea  ;  three,  as  in  Iris  ;  fourj  as 
in  CEnothera  ;  or  five,  as  in  Convolvulus.  The 
symmetry  may  be  maiked  by  tlie  multiplica- 
tion, the  deduplicntion,  the  union,  the  arrest 
of,  or  the  inequality  in,  the  development  of 
the  several  parts. 

(2)  An  ari-angement  by  which  every  part  is 
balanced  by  some  other  one,  as  that  one  pair 
of  leaves  is  balanced  by  the  next. 

2.  Compar.  Anat. :  H;irmouyand  correspond- 
ence between  certain  parts  of  the  body  of  an 
animal.    Symmetry  may  be  : 

(1)  BUateral:  as  in  the  arms  of  man,  the 
wings  of  a  bird,  and  the  pectoral  fins  of  a  fish. 
This  correspondence  is  purely,  external,  and 
its  absence  is  immediately  noticed  ou  an  ex- 
amination of  the  viscera. 

(2)  Serial:  as  the  correspondence  between 
the  arm  and  leg  in  man,  and  the  fore  and 
hind  legs  of  a  horse,  though  this  is  not  ob- 
vious without  examination,  owing  to  the  diHer- 
ent  directions  in  which  the  knee  and  elbow 
are  bent.  On  dlssKction,  however,  serial  sym- 
metry is  seen  to  persist  internally,  as  in  the 
ribs  and  verteltiae,  which  are  placed  one  after 
another  in  a  series. 

t  (3)  Zoned :  a  name  sometimes  applied  to 
the  serial  symmetry  of  segmented  animals. 

t  (4)  [RADtATt:D-Sy^tMETRY.l 

H  Uniform  symmetry : 

Arch.  :  That  disposition  of  parts  in  which 
the  same  ordonuaure  leigns  throughout  the 
whole. 

sym-mor'-ph'us,  s.    [Gr.  tniiuiuop^oy  (suTn- 

7riorp/ios)  =  conformed  to,  similar.] 

Oniith.  :  A  genus  of  Campepliagidse,  with 
one  species,  Syviviorj'hiLS  leucopygus,  from 
Australia. 

Bj^m-pa-thet'-ic,   '  sym-pa-thet  -ic-a!, 

a.     [Formed  from  sympathy  (q.v.),  ou  analogy 
of  pathetic  (si-v.).} 
L  Ordinary  Language  .* 

1.  Pertaining  to,  characterized  by,  expres- 
eive  of,  or  produced  by  sympatliy. 

"  To  ayrnpathetic  tears  the  glioata  themselves 
He  moved  ;  these  {iniises  to  lils  v^iae  lie  owes. 

Couj/ier  ■  Ti>  his  Father. 

2.  Having  sympathy  or  common  feeling 
with  another;  affected  by  ffelmgs  like  those 
of  another,  or  susceptible  of  feelings  m  con- 
sequence of  what  another  feels. 

"  Your  sympathetick  he.irts  she  hopes  to  move 
From  teuOer  fnendshni  mid  eudenriiig  love." 

Prior  ■  Epilogue  to  Mrs.  Manley's  Lucius. 

3.  Agreeing,  or  in  accord  with  the  feelings 
experienced  by  another ;  in  harmony  and  con- 
cord. 

"  N"ow  o'er  the  soothed  accordrint  heart  we  feel 
Xsympathetic  twilight  slowly  stejil. 

Wordsworth  •  Country  Walk. 

4.  Causing  or  attended  with  sympathy. 

I  "  For  cold  reserve  bad  lost  its  power. 

Id  sorrow's  sympathetic  hour  " 

Scott  ■  Roki'by.  V.  11. 

n.  Physiol.  &  Pathol.  .-  Produced  by  or 
arising  from  sympathy. 

sympathetic-ink,  s.  A  colourless  ink, 
the  writing  made  with  which  is  made  visible 
by  a  subsequent  operation— warmth,  or  other 
reacting  stimulant. 

sympathetic-medicine,  s. 

Anthrop.:   An    old    method   of  treatment 


based  on  magic,  and  owing  its  origin,  in  every 
case,  to  the  feet  that  a  subjective  connection 
between  the  malady  or  injury  and  the  means 
of  cure  was  mistaken  for  a  real  and  objective 
connection.  Well-known  examples  of  this 
mode  of  treatment  are  Sir  Kenelm  Digby's 
Sympathetic  Powder  (q.v.),  the  Doctrine  of 
Signatures,  and  the  practice  of  Chinese  physi- 
cians at  the  present  day,  who,  in  the  absence 
of  a  necessary  drug,  will  write  the  prescription 
on  a  piece  of  paper  and  administer  an  infusion 
of  the  writing  in  water,  or  the  ashes  of  the 
burnt  paper,  to  the  sick  man.  Dryden,  in  his 
version  of  the  Tempest  (v.  2),  introduces  this 
treatment  by  sympathy;  and  how  closely  it  is 
connected  with  magic  may  be  seen  in  the  Lay 
of  the  Last  MiKstrei  (iii.  22),  where  the  Lady 
Margaret  acts  as  leech  to  the  wounded  William 
of  Deloraine : 

"  She  drew  the  splinter  from  the  wound, 

Aud  with  a  charm  she  stanched  the  blnod." 
Then,  taking  the  broken  lance,  she 

*'  Washed  it  from  the  clotted  gore. 
And  salved  the  apliiiter  o'er  aud  o'er." 

sympathetic  nerve,  s. 

Aimt. :  A  nerve,  or  system  of  nerves,  run- 
ning from  the  base  of  the  skull  to  the  coccyx, 
along  both  sides  of  the  body,  and  consisting 
of  a  series  of  ganglia  along  the  spinal  colunm 
by  the  side  of  the  vertebrse.  With  tliis  trunk 
of  the  sympathetic  there  are  comnmnicating 
branches  which  connect  the  ganglia,  or  the 
intermediate  cord,  with  all  the  spinal,  and 
several  of  the  cranial  nerves  proceeding  to 
primary  branches  on  the  m_'ighbouring  oi'gaus 
or  other  ganglia,  and  finally  numerous  flex- 
ures of  nerves  running  to  the  viscera.  Vari- 
ous fibres  from  the  sympathetic  coinnjunicate 
with  those  of  the  cerebro-spinal  system.  The 
term  sympathetic  has  been  applied  on  the 
supposition  that  it  is  the  agent  in  producing 
sympathy  between  different  parts  of  the  body. 
It  more  certainly  affects  the  secretions.  Called 
also  Sympathetic  system. 

*  sympathetic  -  powder,  *  sympa  - 
thetical-powdcr,  3. 

Old  Med. :  Powder  of  Sympathy.  A  powder 
of  vitriol,  introduced  by  Sir  Kenelm  Digtiy 
(1603-6&),  who  published  a  small  book(^  Late 
Discourse,  &c.)  on  its  merits,  and  made  known 
the  method  of  its  preparation  iu  his  Chymical 
Secrets  (p.  270).  The  powder  was  saiJ  to  be 
highly  efficacious  "in  stanching  of  desperate 
bleeding  at  the  nose,  in  stancliiny  the  blood  of 
a  wound,  and  in  curing  any  green  wounri 
(where  there  is  no  fracture  of  bones)  witltout 
any  plaister  or  oyntment,  in  a  few  days."  In 
the  case  of  an  incised  wound,  the  powder  was 
infused  in  water,  and  "  into  this  water  they 
did  put  a  clout  or  rag  of  cloth  embrued  with 
the  blood  of  tlie  party  hurt  (the  rag  being 
first  dry),  but  if  it  was  fresh  and  moist  with 
the  reaking  blood,  there  was  no  need  but  to 
powder  it  witli  the  small  powder  uf  the  same 
vitriol "  (p.  138).  Sir  Kenelm  (p.  148)  goes  on 
to  say  that  "the  same  cure  is  performed  by 
applying  the  remedy  to  the  blade  of  a  sword 
which  hath  wounded  a  person."  The  wound 
itself  was  to  be  washed  clean,  the  edges 
brought  into  apposition,  and  bandaged, 
Dunglison  (Hist.  Aled.,  p.  237),  hereupon  re- 
maiks  :  "  Under  such  treatment  it  was  of  little 
importance  what  apidicatiou  was  made  to  the 
instrument;  binding  up  the  wound,  bringing 
the  edges  in  apposition,  defending  it  from 
extraneous  irritants,  and  leaving  it  to  the 
restoiative  power  which  is  seated  in  almost 
every  part  of  an  organized  body,  is  the  ap- 
proved method  of  managing  incised  wounds 
at  the  present  day." 

sympathetic  -  sounds,  s.  pi  Sounds 
produced  from  solid  bodies  by  means  of  vibra- 
tions of  some  sounding  body,  these  vibrations 
being  communicated  by  means  of  the  air  or 
some  intervening  solid  body. 

sym-pa-thet'-ic-al-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  sympa- 
ihetical ;  -ly.]  In*  a  sympathetic  manner; 
with  sympathy  ;  in  consequence  of  sympathy  ; 
by  communicatmn  from  something  else. 

"Wherefore  the  plastick  nature  .  .  .  must  be  con- 
cluded to  act  fatally,  luagically.  aud  Bym.ptiiheticatly." 
—Cudworth  :  Intell.  System,  p.  161. 

sym'-pa-thi^e,  v.i.  &  t.    [Sympatbize.] 

*  sym'-pa-thist,  s.  [Eng.  syv\path{_y) ;  -ist] 
One  who*  sympathizes ;  one  who  feels  sym- 
pathy ;  a  sympathizer. 

sym'-pa-thize,  v.i.  &  t.  [Fr.  sympathiser.] 
[Sympathy.] 


A.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  have  sympathy ;  to  have  a  common 

feeling  with  another,  as  of  pain  or  pleasure. 

"  The  limha  of  his  body  ia  to  every  one  a  part  of 
himself:  he  sympathizes,  and  la  concerned  for  theio,' 
—Locke:  Human  Understanding,  bk.  iL.  ch.  xxvii. 

2.  To  feel  in  consequence  of  what  another 
feels ;  to  feel  mutually  ;  to  be  affected  with 
feelings  similar  to  those  of  another,  in  conse- 
quence of  something  felt  or  experienced  by 
such  other. 

"  We  coiitinuaDy  spnipathize  with  the  eentlments 
and  afTectious  of  the  company  among  whom  we  con- 
verse."—SeorcA."  LigM  £/  -Nature,  vol.  i.,  pt  il.  cto. 
xix.  • 

3.  To  express  sympathy ;  to  condole. 

"  To  feel  her  woes  and  sympathize  \i\  tears  " 

Pitt :  Vida :  Art  of  Poetry,  U. 

*  4.  To  agree,  to  fit,  to  harmonize. 

"  Oreen  la  a  pleasing  colour,  from  a  blue  and  a 
yellow  mixed  together,  and  hy  couscquence  blue  and 
yellow  are  two  colours  which  sympathize."— Dryden  ■ 
Dufresnoy.  ' 

*  5.  To  agree ;  to  be  of  the  same  disposi- 
tion. 

"  The  men  iXa sym,pathize  with  the  mastlflli  In  robusti- 
ous and  rough  coming  oil,'  —Shakes/i. :  Henry  T..  iU.  7 

*  B.  Transitive: 

1.  To  have  sympathy  for ;  to  share,  to  par- 
ticipate. 

"  By  this  sjfmj'athized  one  day's  error 
Have  siifl'ered  wrong,'' 

ahakesp. :  Comedy  of  Errors,  v. 

2.  To  form  so  as  to  Iiarmonize ;  to  form 
with  suitable  adaptation  ;  to  contrive  with 
congruity  or  consistency. 

"  A  message  well  sympathized ;  a  horhe  to  he  amhas- 
Bodor  for  au'jiss.'— S/ta/Lesp  ;  Loves  Labour's  Lusf,  iiL 

Sym'-pa-thlZ-er.  s.  tEng-  sympathiz{e) ; 
-er.]  One  who  sympathizes  or  feels  for  another ; 
one  who  takes  side  or  common  action  with 
another  in  any  cause  or  pursuit. 

sym'-pa-thy,  *sym-pa-thie,  s.  [Fr. 
sympaihie,  from  Lat  syvipathia;  Gr  avfi-nd- 
Bnia.{s'umpatheia)  —  \\\ii^  feeling,  fellow-feeling; 
avp-TiaBi)-;  (sumpathes)  =  of  like  feelings  :  a-vp. 
(swjji),  for  cttJi'(sm7i)=  with,  and  ira6eiv(2>nthein), 
2  aor.  infin.  of  trdtrxui  (pascho)  =.  to  sufl'er.] 
I.  Ordi  nary  Language : 

1.  Feeling  corresponding  to  that  felt  by 
another  ;  the  quality  or  state  of  being  affected  , 
by  the  affections  of  another,  with  feelings 
corresponding  in  kind  if  not  in  degree;  com- 
passion, fellow-feeling,  commiseration.  (Fol- 
lowed by  for  before  the  peison  svmpathized 
with.) 

"  pleased  it  returned  as  soon  with  answering  looks 
Ot  nympafhy  miii  \Qve."  Milton.  P.L.,iv  «6. 

1[  Sympathy  is  first  evoked  in  small  so- 
cieties, such  as  a  single  family  or  n  small 
tribe,  and  gradually  extends  beyond  tliese 
limits.  After  a  time  it  is  found  capable  of 
embracing  a  nation,  but  foreigners  excite  an- 
tipathy rather  than  sympathy.  Next  it  en- 
tertains a  certain  amount  of  beneficent  feeling 
towards  mankind  in  general.  One  of  its  lale.st' 
moral  acquisitions  is  to  go  forth  towards  thii 
lower  animals,  as  shown,  for  example,  by  the 
efforts  to  prevent  their  being  cruelly  and 
thoughtlessly  treated.  The  latter  possess  it 
among  themselves;  thus  Indian  crows  have 
been  seen  feeding  two  or  three  of  their  com- 
panions which  were  blind, 

2.  An  agreement  of  affections  or  inclina- 
tions; a  conformity  of  natural  temperament, 
which  makes  two  persons  pleased  or  in  ac- 
cord with  each  other;  mutual  or  recijnoeal 
afi'ection  or  passion  ;  community  of  inclina- 
tion or  disposition,     (Followed  by  vnlh.) 

"It  was  an  assembiatie  of  distni'jt  bodies,  iiune  of 
which  had  any  strong  Sijmpnthy  wi'h  the  rem  and 
Boine  of  which  had  a  p03Iti^e  aiiti|>atliy  fur  cath 
other."— -l/(tcuuZrttf,-  flist  A'^iff  ,  ch.  xxlv. 

*  3.  Correspondence,  agreement. 

"  His  Impresa  was  a  Ottoblepas,  which  so  lor.ft  liea 
dead,  as  tlie  mouii,  wlieieto  it  hath  so  natural  a 
sympathy,  wants  a  \ight."— Sidney  ■  Arnndia,  bk.  jii- 

4.  A  tendency  of  certain  inanimate  tlnns? 
to  unite  with  or  act  on  each  otiier  w.,  tut 
sympathy  between  the  loadstone  and  iron. 

II.  Physiology  &  Pathology : 

1,  Reciprocal  action  of  the  different  parts 
of  the  bndy  on  each  other ;  an  affection  of  one 
part  of  the  body  in  consequence  of  something 
taking  place  in  another,  'J'hus,  when  there 
is  a  local  injury  the  whole  fiauie  after  a 
time  suffers  with  it.  A  wound  anywhere  will 
tend  to  crefite  feverishness  everywhere  ;  de- 
rangement of  the  stomach  will  profiucc 
headache,  liver  complaint  will  produce  pain 
in  the  shoulder,  &c. 

2.  The  influence  exerted  over  the  susceptible 


late.  lat.  fare,  amidst,  what,  ^11,  fether;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  p6te 
or,  wore,  woli;  work,  who.  s6a;  mute,  cnh,  cure,  unite,  ciir,  rule,  full;  try,  Syrian,     as,  C3  =  e;  ey  =  a;  qu  =  kw. 
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organizaMon  nf  one  person,  as  of  a  hysteric 
feuiale,  by  the  sij^ht  of  paroxysms  of  some 
nervous  disease  in  another  or  in  others. 

^  According  to  the  derivation  of  the  words, 
synipatky  may  be  said  of  either  pleasure  or 
pain  ;  <ompiLssioji  and  condolence  only  of  that 
wliich  is  painful.  Sympathy  preserves  its 
ori^nnal  meaning  in  its  application,  for  we 
lan-li  or  cry  by  sympathy;  this  may,  how- 
evt-i',  lie  merely  a  physical  operation  ;  hut 
coinpiissum  IS  altogether  a  moral  feeling, 
whicli  mjikes  us  enter  into  the  distresses  of 
othei-s  :  we  may,  tlierefore,  sympathize  with 
others,  without  essentially  serving  thetn  ; 
but  if  we  feel  compassion,  we  naturally  tnrn 
onr  thoughts  towards  relieving  them.  Com- 
passion is  awakened  by  those  sufferings  which 
art;  attribntiible  to  our  misfortunes  ;  covipas- 
s  ■  II  may  be  awakened  by  persons  in  very 
u,. equal  conditions  of  life;  condolence  sup- 
poses a.'  entire  equality. 

lym-pep'-SXS,  s.    {Pref.  sym-,  and  Gr.  7rei/»is 
{pepsis)  —  a  ripening.] 
Med.  :  A  ripening  of  inf^mmatory  humours. 

t  sym-pet'-a-lous,  a.    [Pref.  sym-,  and  Gr. 
ireToAoF  (petdlon)  =  a  leaf.] 
Bot.  :  Gamopetalous  (q.v.).    (Thome.) 

8^inph-3,n'~ther-ous,    a.      [Gr.    avu^opa 
(sumphora)  —  a  br/ngini:^  togethei',  and  avOripoq 
(aiUheroa).^    (Anther.) 
But. :  Syngenesious  (q.v.). 

*  S^m-plie-xiom'-en-a,  s.  pi.  [Pref.  sym.-, 
and  pi.  of  Eng.  phenomenon  (q.v.).]  Natural 
sounds  or  appearances  of  a  kind  nr  character 
similar  to  otliers  expressed  nr  exhibited  by 
the  same  object.    (Stormonth.) 

•sym-phe-nom'-en-al,  a.  [Sympheno- 
MENA.]  Of  or  pertaining  tu  symphcnninena  ; 
designating  significant  words  iiititiitive  of 
natural  sounds  or  phenomena.    (Storvionth.) 

eym-pho'-ni-a,  o.  [Lat.]  A  symphony 
(q.v.). 

Bym-phon'-ic,  a.     [Symphony.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang.  :  The  same  as  Svmphonious 
(q.v.). 

2.  M^isic:  Pertaining  or  relating  to  or 
characteristic  of  a  symphony. 

"lu  presence  of  a  symphonic  poem  there  ia  a 
'craviuj^  of  the  hiutiHii  mind'  to  know,  what  it  ia  all 
about.'— flai/y  Tvlegrnph.  Feb.  25,  1882. 

Sym-pho'-ni-OUS,  u..    [Eng.  symphony;  -ous.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang.:  Agreeing  in  souiirl ;  harmo- 
nious. 

"  The  sound 
Symphonirnts  oi  teu  thousand  h.ups,  tluit  tuiiud- 
Augelic  harmonies."  Alllton:  P.  L..  vii.  559. 

2.  Music:  The  same  as  Symphonic  (q.v.). 

S^m'-pho-nist,  s.     [Fr.  symphoniste.] 
*  1.  A  chorister.     (Bloinit.) 
2.   A  composer  of  symphonies,  as  Beetho- 
ven, Mozart,  and  Haydn. 

•  Syxa'-pho-nize,  v.i.  [Eng.  symphonic); 
-ize.]    To  agree,  to  harmonize. 

"  I  mean  the  law  and  the  prophets  symphnnizing 
with  the  gospel."— fio^/e.-  Style  of  Holy  Scripture, 
p.  25a. 

B^m'-pho-nj^,  *sim-pho-nie,  'sym- 
fo-nye»  *  sym-pho-nie,  s.  [Fr.  syvi- 
phonie,  from  Lat.  symphoitia ;  Gr.  o-vju^ioi/ia 
(snmphonia)  —  music,  harmony,  fimn  o-uw- 
^bivo^  (.sitm-p/iO!ios)=  agreeing  in  sound;  har- 
monious: cruu  (sum),  for  trvv  (sun)  =  with, 
and  tfnovTij  (phone)  =  sound.] 

I.  OnL  Lang.  :  A  consonance  or  harmony 
of  sounds,  vocal  or  instrumental,  or  both, 
which  ai'e  agieeable  to  the  ear. 

"  She  8UI1K.  and  still  a  harp  unseeu 
Filled  up  the  symphon//  between  " 

Scutt :  Lady  of  the  Lake.  i.  30. 

II.  Mvsic: 

1,  A  composition  for  an  onihestra,  similar 
ill  construction  to  the  sonata,  wliich  is  u.su- 
ally  for  a  single  instrument.  A  symphony 
has  several  varied  movements,  generally  four, 
never  less  than  three,  Tlie  first,  an  allegro; 
the  second,  a  largo,  or  andante;  the  third,  a 
scherzo,  or  minuet  and  trio  ;  and  the  fourth, 
an  allegro.  The  form  of  the  first  and  Inst 
movement  is  usually  the  same  as  that  of  the 
sonata.  The  scherzo,  nr  the  minuet,  in  some 
symphonies  \s  placed  before,  instead  of  after, 
the  slow  movement. 

2.  Formerly    overtures    were    called    sym- 


phonies. Handel  called  the  overture  *'  Sin- 
fonica,"  and  it  was  a  common  praetice  in  his 
time  to  name  any  iong  instrumental  piece 
after  this  manner. 

3.  The  introductory,  intermediate,  and  con- 
cluding instrumental  parts  of  a  song  or  other 
vocal  piece  are  also  called  symphonies. 

*4.  A  nameauciently  given  to  certain  musi- 
cal Instruments,  as  the  virgnial  and  bagpipe. 

sjrm-phor'-i-a,  s.    [Gr.  trvju^opa  (sumphora) 
=  a  bringing  together.] 
Bot.  :  The  same  as  Svmphoricabpus  (q.v.). 

sym-phor-i-car'-pous,   a.     [Gr.  wy-^opa. 
(sumphora)  =  a  bringing  together,  and  xapTrds 
(karpos)—  fruit.] 
Bot. :  Bearing  fruits  clustered  together. 

sym-phor-i-car'-pus,  s.  [Symphoricar- 
pous.     Named  from  the  cluster  of  heiTie.-?.] 

Bot. :  St.  Peter's  wort,  a  genus  of  Lon- 
icerepe,  with  a  four-celled  ovary,  having  two 
cells  abortive,  and  the  other  two  each  with 
one  hard  seed.  North  American  shrubs  : 
Symphoricarpus  racemosiis  is  the  Snow-berry 
(q.v.);  S.  vulgaris  the  common  St.  Peter's 
wort,  a  native  of  the  United  States,  which 
has  red  cup-shaped  berries. 

sym'-phor-iis,  s.    [Gr.  oTiju^opog  (sumphoros) 

=  useful,  profitable.] 

Ichihy.  :  A  genus  of  Percidae,  from  the  Indo- 
Pacific,  closely  allied  to  Deiitex  (q.v.),  which 
is  now  generally  placed  with  the  Percidte. 

sym-phyl'-lous,  a.      [Pref.  sym-,  and  Gr. 
0uAAoi/  (phuUon)  =  a  leaf.] 
Bot.  :  Gamophyllous  (q.v.). 

sym-phy-6-ste'-xn6n,  s.  [Gr.  trvjit^uu 
(sumiihud)  =  to  cause  to  grow  together,  and 
<rT^fj.tiiu  (slemon).'}     [Stamen.] 

Bot. :  The  union  of  stamens  by  their  fila- 
ments ;  the  state  of  being  monadelphous, 

s^m~phys-an'-dr'ous,  a.  [Gr.  a-vfifftva-t^ 
(sumphiisis),  and  ai/yjp  (anei'),  genit.  ifSpo? 
(a.idros)  =  a  male.] 

Bot.  (Of  stamens):  In  a  state  of  coalescence, 
as  the  filaments  and  anthers  of  Cucurbitaceae 
and  Lobeliacese. 

sym-pliyj'-e-al,  a.  [Eng.  symphys{is) ;  -caX.} 
Of  or  pertaining  to  symphysis  (q.v.). 

sym-ph^s'-e-o-tome,  s  [Eng.  symphysis 
(q.v.),  and  Gr.  tojujj  (tome)  —  a  cutting.] 

S^trg. :  A  knife  used  in  the  Sigaultian 
section. 

sym-pIi3?5-e-6t'-6-in^,  ».     [Symphyseo- 

TOME.] 

Surg. :  The  Sigaultian  section  (q.v.). 

Sym'-ph^-sis,  s.  [Gr.  =agrowingtogether: 
avfj.  (sum),  for  aiiv  (sim)  =  together,  and 
^vtris  (phusis)  =  a  growing  ;  ^vot  (phuo)  =  to 
grow.] 

1.  Atiat. :  The  union  of  two  bones,  in  which 
there  is  little  or  no  motion. 

2.  Bot. :  The  growing  together  or  union  of 
two  parts. 

sym'-phyt-i§nn,  s.  [Gr.  cjvaai^vw  (sumphuo) 
=  to  grow  together.]    [Symphysis.] 

Fhilol.  :  A  term  applied  by  Earls  to  a  ten- 
dency, in  that  class  of  words  called  by  him 
symbolic,  to  attach  tliemselves  to  other  words, 
so  that  the  resulting  compound  is  either 
really  one  word,  or  presents  the  appearance  of 
being  one  word.  Syniphytismis  of  two  kinds, 
(1)  Particle-composition  and  (2)  Flexion. 

(1)  Particle-composition  is  when  the  old 
negative  ne  coalesces  with  the  verb  ;  thus,  nelt 
for  ne  wilt,  nam  for  ne  avi,  not  =  ne  wot.  Also 
when  the  particle  a  coalesces  with  a  noun  : 
as,  awinter  —  in  the  winter,  or  with  an  adjec- 
tive, as  abroad,  around,  along. 

(2)  Flexion  is  when  a  change  of  this  kind 
gives  any  word  a  grammatical  flexibility,  a 
faculty  of  changing  its  relative  office,  a  parsing 
value  :  as  theech  =  thee  ic  =:  so  may  I  prosper 
(A.S.  (7ieo7t  =  to  prosper).  (Earle  :  Philology  of 
the  English  Tongue,  §  ^54.) 

S^m'-phy-tum,  s.  [Gr.  av ^^vrov  (sumphuton) 

=  conifrey  (see  def.) ;  uum^utos  (sumphtUos)  = 

grown  together.     Named  from  its  supposed 

vulnerary  qualities.] 

Bot. :   Comfrey,   a  genus    oX  Boraginacese, 


tribe  Anchuseae.  Hispid  plants,  with  the 
cauline  leaves  sessile  or  decurrent;  the  in- 
florescence in  terminal  forked  cymes ;  calyi 
five-partite  or  five-toothed ;  corolla  tubular, 
enlarged  upwards,  its  throat  closed  with  con 
nivent,  lanceolate,  subulate  scales ;  stamens 
five ;  nutlets  four,  ovoid,  smooth.  Known 
species,  fifteen,  from  Europe  and  the  West  of 
Asia.  S.  officinale,  the  Common  Comfrey  ICqm- 
FREY,  li  (1),  (5)]  Jw  a  large,  coarse-louking, 
miicilaginons  herb,  which  haa  been  iutrodncod 
into  the  United  States,  where  it  is  found  in 
gardens  and  low  grounds  in  the  Middle  States. 
The  whole  plant  w  rough  with  dense  hairs. 

sSrm-pi-es-om'-e-ter,  «.  [Gr.  (rufiineVn 
(sumpiesis)  =:  a  compression,  from  <rvixirie^ut 
(sumpiezo)  =  to  press  together  (crv^x  (sum,),  for 
aijv  (sun)  =  with,  together,  and  Trte'^u  (piezd)  = 
to  press),  and  ;:i€'Tpoi'(mpiro7i)  =  a  measure.]  An 
instrument  invented  by  Mr.  Adie,  of  Edin- 
burgh, for  measuring  the  weight  of  the  atmo- 
sphere by  the  compression  of  a  column  of  gas. 
It  consists  of  a  column  of  oil,  supported  by 
atmospheric  pressure,  and  rising,  not  like  the 
mercury  of  the  barometer  into  a  vacuum,  but 
against  a  body  of  hydrogen  gas,  wliich  acts 
like  a  spring  against  the  column  of  oil ;  and 
as  the  elasticity  of  the  hydrogen  varies  with 
every  change  of  temperature,  a  movable  ther- 
mometer-scale is  attached  for  making  the 
necessary  corrections.  The  sympiesomet-er  is 
graduated  by  placing  it  together  with  a  stand- 
ard barometer  and  thermometer  in  a  glass 
vessel,  in  which  the  pressure  of  the  air  can 
be  varied  at  pleasure.  Tlie  top  of  the  column 
is  marked  at  the  points  where  the  barometpr 
shows  27,  28,  29,  30,  31  inches  respectively. 
The  spaces  between  the  marks,  coinciding 
with  the  inches  of  mercury,  are  then  snb- 
divided  into  100  equal  parts  each,  and  the 
great  range  makes  the  instrument  valuable 
for  recording  minute  variations,  subject  to 
correction,  depending  on  the  variation  in  the 
volume  of  the  hydrogen  due  to  changes  of  the 
temperatnre.  A  graduated  sliding  scale  as- 
sists in  reaching  the  corrected  result. 

sym' -pie-site,  s.  [Gr.  aufi  (sinn),  for  cruV  (situ) 
=  together,  and  7rA.i]fftafw  (plesiazo)  =  to  ap- 
proach.] 

Min. :  A  monoelinic  mineral,  occurring  in 
tufts  of  small  prismatic  crj'stals  in  cavities  in 
Sideiite  (q.v.).  Hardness,  2-5  ;  sp.  gr.  2-957  ; 
lustre  on  cleavage  face,  pearly,  elsewhere 
vitreous  ;  colour,  celandine-green.  Compos. : 
supposed  to  be  an  arsenate  of  protoxide  of  iron. 

sym-plo-car'-pua,  s.  [Gr.  arvfxirXoKri  (sum- 
plokc)  =  an  interweaving,  and  Kapn-6?  (karpos) 
=  fruit.] 

Bot.  :  A  genus  of  Orontieee.  Leaves  large, 
stalked  ;  spathe  cu(!ulliite ;  spadix  globular, 
covered  with  perfect  flowers;  perianth  four- 
parted,  at  last  fleshy ;  stamens  four ;  style 
four-angled ;  ovary  one-celled ;  fi'uit  con- 
fluent, one-celled,  one-seeded.  Symplocarpus 
fcetidus,  or  Pothos  fcetlda,  so  called  from  its 
fetid  smell,  is  a  powerful  antispasmodic  and 
expectorant;  it  is  valued  in  America  as  a 
palliative  in  paroxysms  of  asthma. 

8J^'-pld-9e,  5.  Gr.  (TUftn-AoKij  (suviploke)  1=  & 
twisting  together  :  <rv/x  (sitm),  for  a-iiv  (sun)  = 
with,  together,  and  n\oKrj  (ploke)  =  a  twist- 
ing ;  TrAe'wto}  (pleko)  =  to  twist,  to  twine.] 

Rhet. :  The  repetition  of  one  word  at  the  be- 
ginning and  of  another  at  the  end  of  successive 
clauses,  as  in  the  sentence,  Mercy  descended 
from  heaven  to  dwell  on  the  earth;  Mercy  fled 
back  to  heaven,  and  left  the  earth. 

8ym-pI6'-9e-eB,  s.pl.  [Mod,  Lat.  symploc(os); 
Lat.  fem.  pi.  adj.  suff".  -ere.] 

Bot.  :  A  tribe  of  Styracacese,  having  the 
corolla  quincuncial  and  the  anthers  roundish. 

S^m-pl6'-9i-um,  s.     [Mod.  Lat.,  diinin.  from 
Gr.  uv/LtTrXoK^  (su7itploke).'\     [Symploce.] 
Bot. :  The  spore  case  of  a  fern. 

s^m'-plo-cos,  s.    [SyMPLocE.] 

Bot.:  The  typical  genus  of  Symploceae(q.v.) 
Leaves  alternate,  exstipulate  ;  flowers  axil- 
lary ;  calyx  half-inferior,  three-parfed ;  comlla 
monopetalous,  three  to  ten-parted,  white  or 
scarlet;  stamens  indefinite;  ovary  three  to 
five-celled,  each  cell  with  four  ovules;  frnit, 
a  drupe,  with  three  to  five  cells  each,  one- 
seeded.  Known  .species  about  thirty.  The 
leaves  and  bark  of  SympI ocas  cratmgoides  yield 
a  yellow  dye  ;  its  seeds  furnish  an  oil ;   its 


boil,  boj^;  poUt,  J6^1;  cat,  90X1,  chorus,  9liin,  ben^h;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as;  expect,  ^enophon,  exist.    ~mg. 
-ciau,  -tian  =  shan.    -tion,  -sion  =  shun;  -tion,  -§iou  =  zhun.   -cious,  -tious,  -sious  =  shtia.    -ble,  -die,  &c.  =■  b?!,  deS- 
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bark  is  considered  tonic,  and  is  used  in  Inclia  in 
ophthalmia.  The  leaves  of  S.  spkata  are  also 
used  for  dyeing  ;  the  bark  with  indigo  to  i>ro- 
ducedirterent  shades  of  green.  The  red  wood 
from  the  root  of  S.  phyllocalyx  is  used  by  the 
Nepaulese  for  caste  maiks ;  its  root  and 
leaves  yield  a  yellow  dye.  The  ashes  of  S. 
racemosa  are  employed  as  an  alkali,  as  an 
auxiliary  with  other  dyes,  or  as  a  tan.  Its 
bark  is  cooling  and  astringent.  It  is  given  in 
India  in  diarrhoea,  and  is  employed  in  making 
plaisteiu.  Mixed  with  sugar,  it  acts  on  relaxed 
mucous  membranes.  A  decoction  of  the 
wood  is  made  into  a  gargle  for  spongy  bleed- 
ing gums.  All  these  are  trees  from  the  Hima- 
layas, or  other  Indian  mountains.  The  bark 
of  S.  (Bobita)  laurina  is  used  in  Bengal  as  a 
mordant  for  a  red  dye.  S.  tinctoria,  the  Sweet- 
leaf  of  Carolina,  dyes  yellow,  and  has  a  bitter 
and  aromatic  rout.  S.  Alstonia,  or  Alstonia 
the(efoUa,  from  New  Granada,  is  astringent. 
Its  leaves  are  used  as  tea. 

2.  Palaohot.  :  The  geuus  occurs  in  the 
London  clay  of  Sheppey. 

B^m-po'-di-al,  u.    [Mod.  Lat  sympodi(ujn) ; 
Eiig.  sufT.  -aC] 
Bot.  {Of  injl(yrescence) :  Cymose. 

I^m-po'-di-um,  s.  [Pref.  sym-,  and  Gr. 
7r65ioi'  (podion),  dimin.  from  n-ou's  (jwus), 
geiiit.  jTofios  (podos)  =  a  foot.] 

Bot. :  (1)  A  cyme ;  (2)  a  lateral  branch  in 
the  inflorescence  of  rushes.  It  consists  of 
seveiul  axes. 

Bjrm-pd^'-i-a,  a.  pi.    [Stuposium.] 

8yin-pd§('-i-ic,  *  s^rm-pof '-i-3,ck,  a.  &  s. 

[Fr.  symposiaque,  from  Lat.  syviposiacits ;  Gr. 
<rw;nroo-iaK05  (sjunposiakos)  =  of  or  pertaining 
to  a  symposium  (q.v.).] 
A.  As  adjective : 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  Pertaining  to  symposia, 
merry- making,  or  revels;  happening  where 
company  i.s  diinking  togetlier. 

"  From  the  ancient  custom  of  tuf^posiack  meetings 
t*  wei^r  cheap  cliaplets  of  roaes  about  their  beads." — 
Bi-9Wtte  :   Vulgar  liiTourt,  hk.  v.,  cli.  xxi. 

2.  iiitsic:  A  term  applied  to  cheerful  and 
conyivial  compositions  for  voices,  as  glees, 
catches,  rounds,  &c. 

*  B,  As  suhst.  :  A  conference  or  conversa- 
tion of  philosophers  at  a  banquet. 

•  B^m-pOS'-S-arcll,  s.  [Gr.  uvinroa-iapxTi? 
(sumiiosiarckes),  from  crvfj-noa-iov  {sumposioit) 
=  a  symposium  (q.v.),  and  apxw  (arc/w)  =  to 
rule.] 

Ot.  Antiq.  :  The  president,  chairman,  or 
director  of  a  feast. 

"  sym-pda'-i-dst,  s.  [Gr.  oT/iTroo-iatmis 
(sumposiastrs).']  [Symposium.]  One  whojoins 
iu  a  Kyuiposium  or  merty-muking. 

•  Sym-pos'-i-on,  a.    [Gr.]    A  symposium. 

s^rm-po^'-i-um,  "  sym-pog'-i-on  (pi. 
S^m-pO^'-i-a),  s.  [Lat.,  fion\  Gr.  oT/jnTrd- 
aiov  {sitmposion)  =  a  drinkmg-  party,  a 
banquet:  aufjL  {sum),  for  (rvy  (sujt)=with, 
together,  and  base  tto-  (po-),  seen  in  woffts 
{posis)  —  a  drinking ;  nivtu  (pino)  =•  to  drink, 
pa.  t.  vinuiKa  {pepoka),  aur.  ejT6dj)v  (epotlmii).} 

1 1.  A  drinking  together;  a  revel,  a  merry- 
makiiig,  a  banquet. 

2.  A  magazine  article  on  some  serious  topic, 
in  Tfhicli  several  contributors  express  llieir 
views  in  succession,  like  the  speakers  in 
Plato's  Banifiiet. 

e^m.p'-t6m(p  silent).  *  symp-tome,  *syiii- 
tozUC.s.  [Fr.  i-ymptome,  from  Lat.  symptvnui ; 
Gr.  aiifiTTTujixa  (sunip^Jnta)  =  anything  that 
befalls  imc,  a  casualfy;  cru(j.7ri7rT«i)  (mnnpipto) 
^to  fall  together,  to  fall  in  with;  <tvij.  {snm), 
for  avv  (su7i)  =  together,  and  n-in-Tw  ii'ipto)  = 
to  fail.] 
L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  In  the  same  sense  as  TI. 

*'  The  physiciivna  apeak  of  a  certain  dlHeaae  or  mad- 
Beas,  oiUed  liydiuphoUia,  the  t^mpl-ome  of  thoue  tloil 
bnve  Ijeen  bitten  by  a  niiid-dus.  which  maken  them 
have  »  inoiistrunt)  antipathy  to  water."— CudwitfrtA  ; 
Jntell.  System,  |).  135. 

2.  Something  which  indicates  the  existence 
of  something  else  ;  a  token,  a  sign,  an  omen, 
an  indication. 

"  A'.arrnuig  if/mptoma  had  appeared  Ja  other  regi- 
men t«."—J/ae«uiaff  .  BUt.  Bng.,  ch.  xi. 

n.  Pathol..    A   change    perceptible    by    a 


patient  or  his  physician  in  the  appearance  or 
functions  of  the  body,  indicating  the  presence 
of  disease. 

symp-td-ma.t'-ic,  syinp-td-in3.t'-ic-al 

{p  silent),  a.  [Gr.  (ru|Li7rTa»|U.aT(,itds  (s»wiptd- 
iiiatihos),  from  tni/xTrTw/ia  (^sumptonui),  geuit. 
(rujLLTTTtojLiaTos  {sumptoijiatos)  =  a  symptom 
(q.v.);  Fr.  symptQTsw,ti(iue.\ 

1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  symptoms. 

2.  Being  or  serving  a,s  a  symptom,  token, 
sign,  or  indication ;  indicating  the  existence 
of  something  else. 

"  The  one  Is  but  symptawitical,  or  at  moat  secondary, 
ia  relation  to  the  other."— Boyi« ;  VYorke,  iL  197. 

3.  Made  or  arranged  according  to  symptoms : 
as,  a  symptomatic  classification  of  diseases. 

symptomatic-disease,  s. 

Med. :  A  disease  which  proceeds  from  a 
prior  disease  in  some  part  of  the  body  :  as,  A 
symptoviatic  fever  may  proceed  from  a  local 
injury  or  local  inflammation.  (Opposed  to 
idiopathic.') 

symp'-t6-maf-ic-al-l3^  (p  silent),  adv. 
LEiig.  syiJiptomulical ;  -ly.]  In  a  symptomatic 
manner;  by  means  of  symptoms;  in  the 
nature  of  symptoms. 

"  The  causes  of  a  bubo  are  vlciona  bumours  abonnd- 
iiig  in  the  lilood,  or  iu  the  nerves,  excreted  suniiitimeB 
critically,  sometimes  t]/ntptomtUii:aUi/."—}¥iteinaH: 
Surgery,  bk.  i.,  ch.  ix. 

symp-td-ma-tol'-o-g^  (p  silent),  s.  [Gr. 
(TUfi TTTwu-oiT 05  (stii»ptoinatos),  genit.  of  av^Trrw/xa 
(sumptdma)=  a  symptom,  and  Adyos  (logos)  = 
a  discourse.] 

Med. :  The  doctrine  of  symptoms,  including 
diagnosis  and  prognosis.    (See  these  words.) 

syn-,  pref.    [A  Latinised  form  of  Gr.  avv  {sun) 

=  with,  together.  It  becomes  syl-  before 
words  beginning  withi;  sum-  before  words 
beginning  witli  6,  m,  p,  or  ph,  and  sn-  before 
words  beginning  with  s  or  z.]  A  Greek  pre- 
position, used  also  as  a  prefix,  and  correspond- 
ing in  senses  to  the  Lat.  cum,  which  appears 
in  English  as  coji(q.v.). 

*  syn,  *  syne,  adv.    [Since.) 

S3?n-ac'-mic,  a.    [Eng.  synacm{y) ;  -tc.] 

Bot. :  Of  or  belonging  to  synacmy,  having 
the  stamens  and  pistils  in  the  same  flower 
mature  at  the  same  time. 

"  Famari'i  officinalis,  PotentilUt  reptana,  Si-ica 
Tetralix,  Solavum  Du/camara,  and  lAnaria  Cymbn- 
laria  are  nynacmic  plants,"— Treog.  of  Bot.  (ed,  1878), 
p.  346. 

Syn-ac'-mj?',  s.  [Gr.  <rvvaKtiai,ta  (sundhmaso) 
—  to  blossom  at  the  same  time  :  rruv  (sun)  = 
together,  and  ax/xa^w  {alcTnazo)  =■  to  be  in  full 
bluom,]    [Acme,] 

Bot. :  Mr,  Alfred  Bennett's  name  for  Homo- 
gamy  (q.v.).  Called  by  Hildebrand  Non- 
dichogamy. 

syn-ser'-e-sis  (sar  as  er).  *  sin-er'-e-sia, 

s.  [Lat.  symeresis,  from  Gr,  (rui/aipetrt?  (sun- 
airesis)  =  a  taking  togetlier  :  a-vv  (sun)  = 
with,  together,  and  atp6(ris(/iatresw)  =  a  taking; 
alpetii  (haireo)  =  to  take.] 

Gram.  :  The  contraction  of  two  syllables  or 
vowels  into  one  by  the  suppression  of  one  of 
the  syllables  or  the  formation  of  adiplithong: 
ae,  na'er  for  never. 

"  sj^n-a-gog'-al,  •*.  [Eng.  synagog(ue) ;  -al.] 
Synagogiral. 

"  According  to  the  rules  of  the  iynagodal  chanting." 
—Jiobertson  Sm'Uk  ■  Old  Text,  in  Jewish  Church,  lect.  lit 

S^-a-gog'-ic-al,  a.  fMid.  Eng.  synagog{e) 
=  a  synagogue  (q.v);  Eng  adj.  sulf.  -ical.] 
Pertaining  or  i  elating  to  a  sj  nagogue. 

syn'-a-gogne.  "  sin-a-gogue,  "  syn-a- 
gog',  *  syn-a-goge,  s.  [Fr,  synagogue,  from 
Lat.  synagoga  ;  Gr.  avfayuiyn  (sv iiaqoge)  ^  a 
bringing  together  <rvi/  (sun)  =  together,  and 
aywyrj  (aijoge)  =■  a  bringing  ;  oyw  {ago)  =.  to 
lead.] 
1.  Lllerally  and  Judaism  : 

(1)  A  cimgregation  or  assembly  of  Jews  for 
the  purpose  of  woiship  or  the  performance  of 
religious  rites. 

(2)  A  building'  set  ayjart  for  Jewish,  as  a 
church  or  chapel  is  for  Christian  worsliip. 
Under  the  Mosaic  law  worsliip  of  the  highest 
type  conld  take  place  only  at  one  clioseu 
spot  (Deut.  xii,  5,  21 ;  xvi.  fi),  that  divinely 
choscTi  early  in  the  monarcliybenig  Jerusalem 
(2  Chron.  vi.  5,  6),  thouj^li  gatherings  took 
place  in  various  other  localities  (2  Kings,  Iv. 


23).  Meetings  at  stated  times  for  worship  do 
not  seem  to  have  arisen  till  the  time  of  th# 
Exile,  when  the  services  of  the  Temple  wwb 
perforce  in  abeyance.  They  constituted  the 
germ  of  the  subsequent  synagogues,  which 
are  believed  to  have  begun  among  the  Jew» 
resident  out  of  Palestine.  In  Psalm  Ixxiv. 
8,  tlie  persecutors  are  represented  as  burn- 
ing up  all  the  synagogues  of  God  in  the 
land.  Jesus  taught  or  preached,  and  wrought 
miracles  in  the  synagogues  of  Cai)ernaum 
(Matt.  xii.  9,  Mark  i.  21,  Luke  vii.  5,  John 
vi,  59),  ia  that  of  Nazareth  (Matt  xiii.  54, 
Mark  vi.  2,  Luke  iv.  16),  and  elsewhere 
(Luke  iv.  15).  Many  Jewish  synagogues  are 
said  to  have  existed  in  Jerusalem,  besides 
one  or  more  fnr  foreigners  (Acts  vi,  9),  Out 
of  Palestine  the  Apostles  found  synagogues 
in  Damascus  (Acts  ix.  2,  20),  Antioch  in  Pi- 
sidia  (xiii.  14),  Iconium  (xiv.  1),  Tliessalonicu 
(xvii.  1),  Berea  (10),  Athens  (17),  Corinth 
(xviii.  1,  4,  8),  Epliesus  (xviii.  19,  xix.  8),  aud 
doubtless  also  in  other  places.  Synagogues 
were  usually  built  on  elevated  sites,  suggested 
by  Prov.  i.  21  and  Ezra  ix.  9,  often  outside 
cities  and  towns,  by  the  side  of  a  river  or 
small  stream  (cf.  Acts  xvi.  13).  The  edifioo 
was  shaped  like  a  theatre,  witJi  the  door  on 
the  west  side,  entering  which  one  was  con- 
ventionally supposed  to  look  eastward  tp 
Jerusalem,  even  -though  that  city  mighft 
be  to  the  west  of  the  place.  This  was  sug- 
gested by  1  Kings  viii,  29,  Dan.  vi.  10,  Aa 
The  wooden  chest  or  ark  containing  the 
scrolls  of  the  law  and  vestments  was  on 
the  eastern  side,  with  a  canopy  above,  or  in 
a  recess  or  sanctuary.  In  front  of  it  were 
the  desk  of  the  reiider  or  preacher  and 
a  platform,  with  armchairs  for  the  eldera, 
who  faced  the  ordinary  worshippers.  The 
men  sat  ou  one  side  of  the  synagogue  and  the 
women  on  the  other ;  they  were  moreover 
separated  by  a  partition  about  six  feet  liigiL 
A  light  was  kept  jierpetually  burning.  The 
governing  body  was  the  eldeis  (Acts  xiii.  15)^ 
presided  over  by  a  ruler  of  tlie  synagogue 
(Mark  v.  22,  Luke  xiii.  14),  with  two  judicial 
colleagues,  three  almoners  or  deacons,  a 
leader  of  the  worship  (Luke  iv,  20),  a 
servant  like  a  caretaker,  and  ten  men  of 
leisure  pledged  to  attend  and  constitute  a 
congregation  if  no  otliers  came.  The  Iaw 
and  the  Prophets  were  read,  with  liturgical 
prayers,  chanting  of  the  psalms,  and  recital* 
of  the  ten  coinniandments,  the  whole  con- 
cluding with  a  beneiliction.  The  syn;igogue» 
were  used  not  only  as  places  of  worship,  hull 
as  law  courts,  taking  cognisance  of  petty 
offences,  the  decisions  of  which  were  carried 
out  within  the  sacred  edifice  (Matt.  x.  17, 
Mark  xiii.  9,  Luke  xii.  11,  xxi,  12,  Acts  xxil. 
19).  Essentially  the  same  arrangements  obtain 
in  the  modern  synagogue.  The  first  of  these 
on  record  as  existing  in  England  was  at 
Oxford  during  the  reign  of  William  Rufu& 
A  magnificent  one  erected  in  London  in  the 
reign  of  Henry  111,  was  forcibly  transferied 
to  the  then  dominant  Christian  Church  la 
the  reign  of  George  II.  only  two  synagogues 
were  permitted,  one  for  the  German  and  the 
otlior  for  the  Portuguese  Jews ;  now  there  ia 
no  limitation,  and  several  exist. 

•  2.  Figiiratively : 

(1)  A  Christian  church  (James  ii.  2,  TIct.  W. 
9).  When  the  Gliristiati  and  Jewish  ctiurchee 
became  quite  separated,  the  use  of  the  woril 
in  this  sense  ceased. 

*  (2)  Any  assembly  or  meeting  of  men. 

^  The  Great  Synagogue.:  A  "synagogue,*  Of 
ruling  religious  assembly  constituted  pro- 
bably by  Neheiniah(not,  as  some  have  tliuught, 
by  Ezra)  about  410  u.c,  continuing  about  Hi 
yeiirs,  and  developing  about  yOO  B.C.  into  tho 
yanhedrim  (q.v.).  It  sought  to  keep  the  people 
from  intermarriage  with  the  heathen,  tf>  com- 
pel them  to  observe  the  Sabbath  and  the 
Sabbatical  year,  and  to  make  itrnper  contribu- 
tion fur  divine  worship,  besides  seeing  thai  the 
text  of  Scripture  was  kept  pure.  It  is  gene- 
rally stated  that  there  were  120  membeis. 
The  Great  Synagogue  is  never  mentioned  m 
the  Old  Testament,  in  the  Apocrypha,  or  in 
Josephns  or  Philo,  which  has  led  Michaelia 
and  other  writers  to  doubt  if  it  ever  existed. 

*  syn-a-gog^-uish,  a.  lEng.  synagoffiut); 
-ish.]  Pertaining  or  belonging  to  synagoguea; 
fanatical. 

"  By  your  party  tynagoguish." 

D  Urfey     VotlWt  fValft,  L 

Syn'-a-gris,  s.  [Or.  awaypif;  (aunagris)  ~  a 
kind'of  sea-lish  mentioned  by  Ari.stotle  1 


l&te,  £it,  fare,  amidst,  what,  f^,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go.  pSt^ 
or.  wore,  wplt  work,  whd,  son ;  mate,  cub,  ciire,  ^nite,  our,  rule,  full ;  try,  Syrian.    »,  ce  =  e ;  ey  =  a ;  qu  -  tow* 
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lohthy. :  A  genus  of  Percidae,  with  about 
twenty  species  from  the  Indn-Pacific.  Marine 
fishes  of  small  size ;  body  sub-eluiigate,  co- 
vered with  ciliary  scales  of  moderate  size  ; 
mouth-cleft  horizontal ;  one  continuous  dorsal 
with  feeble  spines,  caudal  deeply  forked  ;  teeth 
villiform,  with  canines,  at  least,  in  upper  jaw  ; 
branch  iostegals  six. 

■S^-9-le'-plia,  syn-a-loe'-pha,  s.  [Lat. 
tynaUeplia,  fro'm  Gr.  avvaAoLi^rj  {sunaloiphe)  = 
A  melting  together  :  irvv  (sun)  =  together, 
ftnd  aXei^ia  (aleiphd)  =  to  anoint  with  oil,  to 
daub  ;  a\onf>i}  (aloiphe)  =  fat.  J 

Gram.:  A  contraction  of  syllables  by  the 
suppression  of  some  vowel  or  diphthong  at 
the  end  of  a  word  before  another  vowel  or 
diphthong  :  as,  th'  eneraiy  for  Wie  enemy. 

8^-3.1-lS.g-mat'-ic,     syn-al-l&g-m3,t'- 

£c-al,  a.  [Gr.  a-ovaXKa.yna.TiKo^  (mnallag- 
matikos),  from  trvvaWayfj.a  (suimllagma)  =  a 
mutual  agreement,  a  contract,  from  crvvaK- 
KaiTfToi  (smuillasso)  —  to  exchange,  to  negociate 
with  ;  true  (sun)  =  together,  and  oAAa<ro-ui 
(allassd)=-  to  change.] 

Civil  Law :  An  epithet  applied  to  a  contract 
or  treaty  imposing  reciprocal  obligations. 

CJNl-al-laX-i'-nsQ,  s.  yl.  [Mod.  Lat.  syiyiL- 
loja^ls);  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  sufT.  -iao;.] 

Oriiith. :  A  sub-family  of  Dendrocolaptidae, 
with  twelve  genera,  ranging  from  Patagonia  to 
Mexico.  The  outer  toe  is  long,  and  is  joined 
to  the  middle  toe  nearly  as  far  as  the  tirst 
joint ;  the  hinder  toe  is  long  and  powerful, 
and  all  the  claws  are  sharply  curved,  pointed. 
And  strong;  tail  long,  and  always  pointed. 
Although  these  birds  are  small,  they  build 
nests  as  large  as  those  of  the  hawk  or  the 
erow ;  in  the  majority  of  cases  these  consist 
of  a  bundle  of  sticks  loosely  thrown  together, 
in  the  middle  of  which  the  nest  projier  is 
■lade,  consisting  of  two  recesses,  and  in  the 
Inner  one  the  eggs  are  laid  on  a  bed  of  soft 
feathei-s.    [See  extract  under  Synallaxine.J 

ij^-al-lax'-ine,  a.  [Mod.  Lat.  synallax(is) ; 
Eng'  adj.  suff.  -iiie.]  Of  or  belonging  to  tlie 
Synallaxin^ ;  having  the  outer  and  middle 
toes  partially  united. 

"  The  Synallaxi^te  birda  are  ^enerallj  found  upon 
ttie  trees,  whicli  thoy  traverae  with  great  rapidity  in 
■eivrcb  of  the  vnriotis  iuaeuts  ou  whicli  they  teed,  and 


may  ofteu  be  seeu  niuuiiig  about  upon  the  ground, 
peering  aiixioualy  into  every  little  hole  and  cranny 
and  dra^tftti^'  slugs,  au.iitd,  worms,  and  beetles  from 
the  recesses  in  which  they  are  accustomed  to  conceal 
theinselve.1  during  the  bunra  of  daylight." — Wood. 
IUU$.  /fat.  nut.,  11.  260. 

ig^^-al-lax'-is,  s.  [Gr.  trui/aAAafts  (mndl- 
iaxLs)  =  commerce,  exchange.] 

Ornith. :  The  type  genus  of  Synallaxinae 
(q.r.),  with  fifty-five  species.  They  are  divided 
itito  two  groups :  (1)  with  ten,  and  (2)  with 
twelve  rectrices. 

S^n-etu'-^ei-a,  s.  [Gr.  (rvvdyKeia  (sunangkeia) 
=  a  narrow  valley  in  which  streams  meet. 
Named  from  their  habitat.] 

Tchthy. :  Agenus  of  Scorpaenidae  ;  the  general 
appearance  of  the  species,  especially  of  the 
head,  monstrous  ;  scaleless,  soft  warty  pro- 
tuberances or  filaments  on  skin ;  mouth 
directed  upwards,  wide,  villiform  teeth  in 
jaws,  sometimes  on  vomer ;  eyes  small ;  from 
niirteen  to  sixteen  dorsal  spines ;  pectorals 


POISON-ORGANS   OP  STNANCEIA. 
a.  Dorsal  aplnes  of  Synnnceia  verntcnsa  [liora  specl- 
meti    in   (fat.   H.ist.   Museum,  South   Keiisingtou}. 
B.  Suine  dissected,  showmg  poiaon-bag. 

very  large.  There  are  four  speeies  from  the 
Indo-Pacific,  attaining  a  length  of  eighteen 
inches  at  most.  They  ai'e  greatly  dreaded  on 
account  of  the  wounds  they  can  inflict  with 
their  dorsal  spines,  each  of  which,  in  its 
terinmal  half,  is  provided  with  a  deep  groove 
on  each  side,  at  the  lower  end  of  which  is  a 
pear-shaped  l:)ag  containing  the  vennm,  and 
prolonged  into  a  membranou.s  duct,  and  open 


at  the  point  of  the  spine.  Peisons  wading 
with  naked  feet  in  the  sea  often  step  on  these 
fisli,  which  lie  hidden  in  the  sand,  when  the 
spines  enter  the  skin,  and  the  poison  is  forced 
into  the  wound  hy  the  pressure  of  the  foot  on 
the  poison-bag.  Many  cases  are  on  record  in 
which  sucli  wounds  have  been  fatal. 

S^rn-SJl-fid'-i-um,  s.  [Mod.  Lat.,  ^ynan- 
c(eia),  and  Gr.  el6o<:  (eidos)  —  form.] 

Tchthy.  :  A  genus  of  Scorppenidas,  allied  to 
Synanceia  (q.v.)  ;  from  tropical  seas. 

sSrn-an'-ther-SB,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.,  from  pref. 
syn-,    and    a.v6t}p6<i    (anUteros)  =:  blooming.] 
[Antheb.] 
Bot.  :  The  Compositse  (q.v.). 

S3^-3in-ther-6l'-6-gist,  s.  [Eng.  synan- 
therolog(y) ;  -ist.]  One  who  studies  or  dis- 
courses on  synantherous  flowers. 

"  F;icite  princeps  among  synantherologista."— 
Journal  of  Botany,  vol.  x.,  No.  221,  p.  150. 

e^-Jin-ther-ol'-S-g^,  s.  [Mod.  Lat.  synan- 
therce,  and  Gr.  Aoyos  (logos)  ~  a  word,  a  dis- 
course.] A  treatise  on  or  a  description  of  syn- 
antherous flowers. 

s^n-fiiU'-tlier-ous,  a.    [Stnanthisr^.] 

Bat.  :  Having  the  anthers  growing  together; 
syngenesiouB. 

Syn-an'-thoiis,  a.    [Pref.  syn-,  and  Gr.  avOo^ 

(anthos)  =  a  flower,  bloom.] 

Bot.  (Of  a  plan*) :  The  term  used  when 
flower  and  leaves  appear  at  the  same  time. 

Syn-3.ll'-tlir6se,  «.  [Mod.  Lat.  synantheras 
(q.v.) ;  suft'.  -ose.] 

Chem. :  C12H02O1X.  A  variety  of  sugar  found 
in  the  tuljercules  of  the  Jerusalem  artichoke, 
dahlia,  &c.  It  is  amorphous,  deliquescent, 
soluble  in  water  and  alcohol,  the  solution 
being  faintly  sweet,  and  turns  brown  when 
heated  to  140",  yielding  caramel, 

SJrn'-^-tll^,  s.    [Synanthods.] 

Bot. :  The  adhesion  of  several  flowers. 

syn-S.ph-d-br^n'-chus,  s,  [Gr.  <Tvvaif>eia 
(sunapheia)  =  combination,  connection,  and 
Ppdi/xia  (branchia,)  =  gilts.] 

Ichthy. :  A  genus  of  Murap-nidse,  with  four 
species.  They  are  deeji-sea  congers,  univer- 
sally distributed,  occurring  at  depths  of  from 
about  400  to  2,000  fathoms.  Gill-openings 
ventral ;  pectorals  and  vertical  welldeveloped ; 
nostrils  lateial,  mouth-cleft  wide,  teeth  small 
body  scaly ;  stomach  extremely  distensible. 

SyH-S-P'-ta,  s.  [Gr.  trui-aTTTds  (sunaptosy^^ 
fastened  together,  continuous.] 

Zool.  <t;Pal<xont. :  Agenus  of  Hnlothuroidea, 
belonging  to  the  order  Apnda,  or  to  the  family 
Synaptidse  (q.v.).  The  body  is  vermiform  or 
ilug-shaped,  and  the  calcareous  matter  secreted 
by  the  integument  is  reduced  to  scattered 
spicules.  Calcareous  epicnlte  from  the  Car- 
boniferous strata,  and  from  Secondary  and 
Tertiary  deposits  have  been  referred  to  this 
genus. 

syn-ip'-tase,  a.    [Synapta.]    [Emulsin.] 

syu-ap-tic'-u-lae,  *•  pi-  [Mod.  Lat.,  from 
Gr.  a-vvaTTTo^  lsunaptos)=  fastened  together.] 

Zool. :  Transverse  calcareous  bars  which 
stretch  across  the  inte.rseptal  loculi  in  the 
Fungidae,  and  form  a  kin<l  of  trellis-work, 
uniting  the  opposite  faces  of  adjacent  septa. 

t  B3^n-S,p'-ti-d£e,  s.  pi-  [Mod.  Lat.  synapt(a); 
]jat.  fern,  pi.  adj  stff.  -idee.] 

Zool. :  A  family  of  the  Holothuridan  sub- 
order Apneumona.  No  respiratory  tree ; 
ambulacral  tube-feet  wanting.     [Symapta.] 

S^n-ap-tiir'-a,  s.  [Gr.  (TvyaTn-dc  (mnaptos) 
=  continuous,"  and  oupd  (O)ira)  =  a  tail.] 

Ichthy.  :  A  genus  of  Plenronectidre  (q.v.), 
with  eighteen  species  from  the  Indian  Ocean, 
and  two  from  the  Mediterranean  and  tlie  coast 
of  Portugal.  Eyes  on  the  right  side,  the 
upper  in  advance  of  the  lower ;  mouth-cleft 
narrow;  vertical  fins  confluent;  lateral  line 
straight. 

*  syn'-ar-Chj^,  s.  [Gr.  avvapx^a  (sunarchia), 
trom  a-vi^  (sun)  —  together,  and  apx-q  (arche)  ~ 
rule.J    Joint  rule,  joint  sovereignty, 

"The  synarchies  or  joint  reigns  of  father  and  son 
have  rendered  the  uhronology  a  little  difficult'' — 
Star.khouse :  Hist,  of  the  Bible. 


*  syn-ar-te'-sis,  s.  [Gr.,  fi-om  <tvv  (»vm)-*: 
together,  and  aprata  (artad)  =  to  fnsten,]  A 
fastiiiiing  or  knitting  together;  the  state  of 
being  closely  united  ;  close  or  intimate  union. 

syn-ar-thro'-di-al,  a.  [Synarthrosis.) 
Of.  pertaining  to,  or  in  the  nature  of  synar- 
throsis. 

syn-ar-thro'-sis,  s.  [Gr.,  from  (rvv(sun)  = 
togetliei',  and  apOpout  (arthroo)  —  to  articulate  ; 
apOpov  (arthron)  ~  a  joint.] 

Anat.:  The  union  of  bones  without  motion ; 
close  union,  as  in  sutures,  symphysis,  and  the 
like. 

"There  Is  a  conspicuous  motion  where  the  conjuuo- 
tion  ia  called  diartlirosia,  as  iu  the  elbow  ;  an  obscure 
one,  where  the  voiiiunction  la  called  aiinarthrosit,  its 
in  the  Juining  of  the  carpus  to  the  metacarpus." — 
Wiseman :  Surgery. 

*  syn-3«t'-ry,  s.  [Gr.  <rvv  (sun)  =  together, 
and  a.a-n)p  (aster)  ^  a  star.]  Coincidence  as 
regards  stellar  influence  ;  the  state  of  having 
similar  starry  influences  presiding  over  one's 
fttrtune,  as  determined  by  astrological  calcu- 
lation. 

* sSrn-ax'-iS,  s.  [Gr.,  from  <ruva.yui  (ininagd)  — 
to  bring  together.]  [Synagogue.]  A  congre- 
gation ;  also  a  term  formerly  used  for  the 
Lord's  Supiier. 

"To  eat  and  celebrate  iynaxei  and  church  meet- 
ings."—ZfjO.  Taylor :  Holy  DyUig,  pt.  ii.,  ch.  v. 

syn'-carp,  s.    [Syncarpi.] 
Bot, :  Any  member  of  the  Syncarpi  (q.T-X 

syn-car'-pi,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.*  from  pref.  synr, 
and  KapTTo?  (karpos)  =  fruit.] 

Bot. :  Compound  fruits,  i.e.,  with  the  ovaries 
and  the  fi-uit  compound.  Example* ;  tin 
Samara,  Siliqua,  Glaus,  Pomum,  &c. 

syn-car'-pi-iim,  s.    [Syncarpi.] 

Bot.:  An  aggregate  fruit,  with  the  pericarps 
adherent  into  a  solid  mass.  Examples:  tiha 
fruits  of  Anona  and  Magnolia. 

syn-car'-pous,  o.     [Eng.  syncarp  ;  -ous,] 
Bot.  (Of  an  ovary  or  a  fruit):   Hariag  tiftiQ 
carpels  closely  coherent. 

syn'-car-py,  s.     [Eng.  syncarp;  -1/.] 
Bot. :  The  adhesion  of  several  fruits. 

sSrn-c3.t-e-g6r-e-mat'-ic,  a.  &  ».    jOr. 

iTvv  (sjin)  =  together,  and  xaTjjyopyj/ia  {ImU- 
gorema)  =  a  predicate.] 

JL,  As  adjective : 

Logic:  Applied  to  words  which  cannotsingly 
express  a  term,  but  only  a  part  of  a  term,  as 
adverbs,  prepositions,  &c. 

"  A  word  which  can,  by  itaelf,  form  a  term  is  oalle' 
categoreniatic,  A  word  which  cannot,  by  itsett  tori* 
a  term,  but  can,  by  itself,  form  a  part  of  one,  Is  calleA 
synciitegnrematic—i.e.,  utiioTi  or  conjunction  with 
otlier  words.  A  word  which,  by  itself,  can  fon»  s 
term  and  something  more  {■*  predicate,  for  inataDC& 
and  a  copula)  may  be  hypercatiagorematic  ^  orer  aiid 
implying  excess.  —^afAum .'  Logic  aa  applied  to  Lm.n- 
guage,  §  107, 

B.  As  suhst. :  A  word  which  cannot  be  used 
as  a  term  by  itself,  as  an  adverb,  a  preposi- 
tion, &c. 

syn-chon-drd'-Bis,  s.    [Gr.,  from  avv  (stm) 

=  together,  and  xo»'5pos  (cJtondros)  =  a.  cartil- 
age.] 

Anat. :  The  connection  of  bones  by  means 
of  cartilage  or  gristle,  as  in  the  vertebree.  It  is 
well  exemplified  in  the  sacro-ilia  carticulatioii, 
or  synehondtosis,  formed  through  the  union 
of  the  a»  cular  surfaces  of  the  sacrum  and  the 
ilium  by  a  plate  of  cartilage  between  them. 

syn-chon-drot'-o-m;^,  s.  [Gr,  avyxovSpiaa-it 
(sungchondrosis)  =  synchondrosis   (q,  v. ),   and 
TO/iT^  (tome)  =  a  cutting.] 
Surg.  :  The  same  as  Symphyseotomy  (q.v.>. 

S^n-cho-re'-sis,  _s.  [Gr.  =  concession,  from 
<rvy\uipiui  (sungchoreo)  =  to  come  together,  to 
meet.] 

Rhet.  :  A  concession  made  for  the  purpose 
of  retorting  more  pointedly. 

*  S^'-chrdn-al,  a.  &  s.  [Gr.  (rvyxpovo^  (mng- 
chronos)  =  contemporaneous  :  avv  (sun)  =  to- 
gether, and  xpoi/o?  (chroTws)  =  time.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Happening  at  the  same  time ; 
simultaneous,  contemporaneous. 

"That  glorious  estate  of  the  church,  which  Is  syn- 
chronal to  the  at'coiid  and  third  thuDder. "— Z>r.  ff. 
More :  On  the  Si-ve7i  Churches,  p.  141, 

B.  As  siibst.:  That  which  happens  at  the 


li6il»  b6y;  poi^t,  j6wl;  cat,  96!!,  chorus,  ^hln,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a§;  expect,  Xenophou,  eyist.   ph  =  C 
-«iaii,  -tian  =  sh^ju   -tion,  -sion  =  shim ;  -|ion,  -gion  =  zhun.   -cious,  -tious,  -sious  =  shiis,   -hie,  -die,  &c.  —  hel,  d^L 
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sarae  time  with  something  else,  or  pertaiDs  to 

the  same  time. 

"The  uear  cognation  and  colligation  of  those  aeven 
ttfnchronals  that  are  con  tern  porary  to  the  six  first 
tnmipeta."— Z>r.  ff.  jl/ore  .  Mystery  of  Oodliness,  p  182. 

•  S^h-chron'-ic-al,  a.   [Synchbonal.]  Hap- 

pening at  the  sanfe  time  ;  simultaneous,  syn- 
chronous. 

"The  syttole  and  dla.strile  of  the  heart  and  lungs 
hehig iiAT  Iroai Bffnchronical." — Boyle:   Works,  i.  103. 

•  Syii-Chron'-ic-al-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  synchroni- 

ml;  -ly.]  In  a  synclirunical  manner;  at  the 
same  time ;  simultaneously. 

"Muscular  motions  .  .  excile  each  other  either 
fmchronicalhi  or  successively,  according  to  the  order 
of  iui\>T*:iiTi\ouA."~lielshaTn  :  Philoi,  of  the  Slind,  eb.  iii.. 
S2. 

BJ^'-chron-xstn,  ».    [Gr.  truyxpof  ttr/ios  {sang- 
ckronUmos),   from    a-vyxpopoi;   (sv  ngchronos) — 
aynclironal  (q.v.)  ;  Fr.  synchroTiisme.] 
I.  Ordinary  Lan.guage  : 

1.  Concurrence  of  two  or  more  events  in 
time;  simuUaneou.sness. 

"The  (.olierence  aud  tirnchro'ni$m  ot  all  parts  of  the 
Mosaical  chronology."— /7'i?c     Urig  of  Mankind. 

2.  A  tabular  arrangement  of  historical 
events  and  iiersonages,  grouped  together  ac- 
cording to  their  dates. 

IL  Paint.  :  A  representation  of  two  or  more 
events  at  Ihe  same  time,  oi'  of  the  same  event 
at  different  stages  ot  its  progress 

Sj^-chrdn-ist'-ic,  sjrn-chrdn-ist'-ic-al, 

a       IbVNCHRONI-SM.J 

1.  PeKtamiijg  ,to  synchronism:  as,  syn- 
chroiustrc  tables 

2,  Happeniiis  at  the  same  time;  synchron- 
ous, simultaneous. 

"The  exait  definition  of  \  hree tvnchronislic  eveota." 
—Coopfr .  Mitiiiimental  UtH   Egypt,  p,  16 

pjrn-chron-ist'-ic-al-ly,  luiv.  jEng.  syn- 
chroiiisf i.ail ;  -/?/.]  In  a  synchronistic  manner; 
according  to  dates 

"A  chronolngicjtl  .hart,  vitnchrnnUticnlly  nii^  eth- 
noEfF'iphically  Arranged  "—Athen<Bum,  Sept  9,  1882. 
(Advt. ) 

8^n-ChTon-i-za'-tlon,.->  tEng  synchroniz(e): 
•at  ion  I 

I,  TliP  act  of  synchronizing 

2-  The  happenine  of  events  at,  the  same  time. 

l^n'-chron-ize,  v.-i.  &  ^    fSvNcnrtoNisM.j 

A,  Intrans. :  To  concur  in  ptiiiit  of  time ; 
to  liapppu  at  the  same  tmie. 

'  All  ttipap  gpiichrnnizf.  with  the  atx  first  trumpets." 
^Moi-f      Affjal.  of  fio'UiiiPSfi,  p    111, 

B,  Trans  ■  To  maUe  to  agree  in  time ;  to 
,canse  to  indicate  the  same  time  a.s  aimtlipr  ; 

to  r('f;ulHt('  or  enntrol  a-*?  a  r:l(>ck,  tiy  a  standard 
f iiih'piecc,  as  ihe  chief  clock  in  an  observa- 
toiy 

Dyn'-chron-iz-er,  s  [Erie;.  synchro7iiz(e) ; 
•er  1  One  whn  or  that  wliich  synchronizes  ;  a 
contrivance  for  synchronizing  clocks 

syn  -  clirdn  -  61'  -  6  -  gy,  ,s  [Or  o-u'txpoco? 
(<iiinychro}ws)  —  synchronous,  and  Aoyo?  {logos) 
=  a  woid,  a  discourse.)  Chrtjuological  ar- 
rangement side  by  side. 

syn'-chron-ous,  n  [Synch  ronal.]  Hap- 
pertlng  at  the  same  time  ;  simultaneous. 

''  The  corrosponding  asfsuciations  are  either  synchro- 
fioi4»  or  successive."— ZfeZsAarn  '  Phitos.  of  the  M'tiid. 
ch   iif,  §2. 

BSha'-chron-ofis-ly,  adv.  fBng,  sy^^hronovs; 
-i^.]  In  a  synchronous  manner  ;  a«  ihe  same 
time;  simultaneously. 

•  S^'-clir6n-5^,  s.  fSvNCHRONAL.]  Contem- 
poraneity ill  time ;  synchronism. 

S^ho'-Cll^-sfa,   s     (Gr.  wjyxvfriii  {sungchusis), 
from  crwi'  (sun)  =  together,  and  \vtri%  (chusis) 
=  a  pouring ;  x«'w  {ched)  =  (o  pour.] 
•  L  Ord.  Lang. :  Confusion,  derangement. 

II.  TechnicaZly : 
1.  Pathology: 

(1)  The  confusion  of  the  humours  of  the 
Bye  generally  produced  by  a  violent  blow,  or 
from  an  inHammation  of  the  uvea,  producing 
a  rui>ture  of  the  vessels  and  an  escape  of  the 
buinours. 

(2)  The  opaqueness  or  corrosion  of  the 
cornea  with  an  apparent  confusion  of  the 
humours  of  the  eye— the  effect  of  violent  oph- 
thalmia. 

t.  Rhet. :  A  confused  arrangement  of  words 
m  8  sentence  which  obscures  the  sense. 


syn'-yi-piit,  s.    [Sinciput.] 

syn-cla'-de-i,  s.  pL  [Pref.  syn-,  and  Gr. 
KAdSoq  (klado<)  =  a  branch.] 

BoL :  A  section  of  mosses  with  fasciculate 
branches,  the  female  flower  occupying  the 
place  of  a  branch,  or  united  in  the  axes  of  two 
or  more  branches.  Antheridia  at  the  tips  of 
short  reflexed  ramuli,  inserted  singly  among 
the  leaves.  Only  one  natural  order,  Sphagnei 
(q.v.). 

S^-cliu'-al,  a.  &  s.  [Gr.  avyK^lvta  (sungklino) 
=  to  incline  together;  (rvf  (sim)  =  together, 
and  K\ivui  (klino)  =  to  bend,  to  incline.] 

A.  As  adjective  : 

Geol  (Of  strata) :  Sloping  downward  in  oppo- 
sitft  directions,  so  as  to  meet  in  a  common 
point  or  line. 

B.  As  subst.  :  A  synclinal  line  or  axis. 
synclinal-axis,  s.    [Synclinal-line.] 
synclinal-dip,  s. 

Geol. :  The  complex  dip  produced  by  the 
inclination  of  the  beds  on  the  two  sides  of  a 
synclinal  axis.    (Seeh-y.) 

synclinal-line,  $. 

Geol, :  An  imaginary  line  towards  which, 
on  both  sides,  strata  slop»,  so  as  to  meet  and 
form  a  basin. 

synclinal-valley,  s. 

Geol.  :■  A  valley  formed  by  a  synclinal  axis 
between  two  ridges  of  folded  strata.  Such 
valleys  exist  in  the  Alps,  &c,    {ISeeley.) 

syn-clin'-ic-al,  u     [Synclinal.] 

syn' -co-pal,  a.  [Eng.  syncop(e);  -al]  Per- 
taining to",  resembling,  or  of  the  nature  of 
syncope, 

syn'-c6-pate,  v.t.  [Lat.  syncopattis,  pa.  par. 
of  s^yncoijo  =■  to  swoon  ;  syncope,  syncopa  =■  a 
swoon,  syncope  (in  gram.)  ;  Gr.  avyKoiri^ 
(sungkope)  =  a  cutting  short,  syncope  (in 
gram  ),  a  swoon  .  a-vf  {sun)=  with,  together, 
and  KOJTTtii  (kopto)  —  to  cut,] 

1.  Grmn.  :  To  contract,  as  a  word,  by  omit- 
ting one  or  more  letters  or  syllables  from  the 
middle,  as  Glo'ster  for  Gloucester. 

2.  Music  :  To  commence,  as  a  tone  or  note, 
on  an  unaccented  part  of  a  bar,  and  continue 
it  into  the  following  accented  part.  [Synco- 
pation, 2  ] 

syn-c6-pa'-tion,  s.    [Syncopate.] 

1,  Gnnri  -  The  contraction  of  a  word  by  the 
omission  of  one  or  more  letters  or  syllables 
from  the  middle. 

"The  time  has  lung  past  tor  suc^  lyncoputlonit  and 
com pieflaiuiisiu  gave  us 'arh<ilist," governor.' '  pedant, 
and  ■  pructor,'  it  om  '  arcubalis^A.'  '  gubernatur,  '  i>aj(la- 
gogrtiis,'  and  '  piocamtor."  —FUzeUward  J/uU ;  Modern 
English,  p  175 

2.  Music:  Suspension  or  alteration  of  rhythm 
by  driving  the  accent  to  that  jiart  of  a  bar  not 
usually  accented.  Syncopation  ntay  be  com- 
pleted in  a  bar,  or  it  may  be  carried  by  se- 
quence through  several  bars,  or  it  may  be  so 
that  more  than  one  bar  is  involved  in  the 
syncopatiun.  Syncopated  counterpoint  is  the 
fourth  species  of  counterpoint. 

S^rn'-co-pe.  *  syn'-cop,  s.  [Lat.,  from  Gr, 
crvyKoirq  (sungkope).}    [Syncopate.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  In  the  same  sense  as  II.  2. 

*2.  A  sudden  pause  or  cessation  ;  a  suspen- 
sion ;  temporary  stop  or  inability  to  go  on. 

"  Revelry  and  dance,  nnd  show, 
SuiTer  a  syncope  and  solemn  pause." 

Cowper .  Task,  U.  60. 

IL  Technically: 

1.  Gram.  :  The  contraction  of  a  word  by 
elision  ;  an  elision  or  omission  of  one  or  more 
letters,  or  a  syllable,  from  the  middle  of  a 
word,  as  in  ne'er  for  riever,  ev'ry  for  every. 

2.  Pathol.  :  [Fainting,  C.  2.]. 

3.  Jtfum-;  The  same  as  Syncopation  (q.v.). 

*  syn'-c6-pist,  5.    [Kng.  syncopic) ;  -ist.}   One 

who  syncopates  or  contracts  words  by  syn- 
cope. 

"To  OQtshine  all  the  modem  tyncopists,  and  tho- 

Tfiiighly  content    my    English    readers.'— Jrfdi«on,' 

Spectator,  No.  567. 

•  Syn'-c6-pize,   v.t      [Eng.   syncop(e);    -ize.] 

To  contract  by  syncopation ;  to  syncopate. 

"A  poetical  humour  of  syncopiztnff  and  contracting 
their  words."— itUf^arTW.  Dea/i  Dumb  Man*  Tutor. 

sjrn'-cra-ti^m,  a.    (Syncretism.] 


S^n-cre'-tic,  a.  &  ».    [Syncretism.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Of  or  pertaining  to  syncretism ; 
characterized  by  syncretism. 

B.  As  subst.  :  A  syncretist  (q.v.). 

sj^'-cre-tism,  s.  [Low  Lat.  syncretismui, 
from  Ger.  syrtkretlsmu^,  from  Or.  irvyKpryna-fLo^ 
(sungkretismos),  a  word  occurring  only  in  Plu- 
tarch (vii.  910,  ed.  Reiske),  and  defined  there 
as  coined  by  the  Cretans  to  denote  their  cus- 
tom of  uniting  against  a  common  foe,  though 
they  continually  quarrelled  amongst  them- 
selves. The  verb  avyKpriTL^oi  (sungkretizo)  wag 
used  in  an  analogous  sense  by  Erasmus  (Corp. 
Ee/.,  i.  77)  in  writing  to  Melancthou  on  April 
22,  1519.     (Herzog.)} 

Church  Hist. :  A  word  introduced  from  the 
writings  of  the  German  Reformers,  who,  how- 
ever much  they  varied  amongst  themselves, 
were  unanimous  on  at  least  one  subject-  -op- 
position to  the  Roman  Church.  The  word 
passed  through  three  distinct  phases  of  mean- 
ing ; 

(1)  A  union  between  the  Lutheran  and  Re- 
formed Churches  on  the  basis  of  comnioo 
tenets, 

(2)  A  union  between  Roman  Catholics 
and  Protestants  on  the  basis  of  fundamental 
articles  of  belief. 

(3)  The  principle  of  moderation,  expansion, 
and  development  in  Lutheran  theology,  as 
opposed  to  a  rigid  orthodoxy. 

Blunt(I»i.c(.  Doct.  &  Hist.  TheoL,  p.  725)says 
that  "the  term  may  be  held  to  apply  to  any 
well-meaning  but  weak  attempt  to  combine 
in  one  system  opposite  and  contradictory 
theological  opinions."    [Syncretistic-contro- 

VERSV.] 

"  True,  it  fa  now  rid  of  one  of  the  moat  objectionable 
features  of  tiie  original  fouudntion,  that  syncretism 
with  Lutheranism  whioh  was  the  chaiuiug  of  a  living 
body  to  a  corpse.'— CAurcA  Times,  Feb.  25,  IS87. 

syn'-cre-tist,  ».    (Syncretism.] 

Church  Hist. :  An  advocate  of  any  kind  of 
Syncretism  (q.v.) ;  specif,  applied  to  the  fol- 
lowers and  supporters  of  Calixtus.  [Syncre- 
tistic-controversy.] 

"He  was  violently  attacked   by  the  two  opposite 

Enrties,  the  Rom.aniat  calling  him  Cdlvinistiu,  the 
utheran  reviling  him  as  a  Fapiat,  and  both  pHrtied 
agreed  in  corruiiting  the  term  Syncretist  into  'tJUnde- 
Christ,  "Siii-ChriBtlau."— fiiune."  Diet.  Doct.  i  Hist. 
TheoL,  p.  725. 

syn-cre-tist'-ic,  a.  [Eng.  syncretist;  -ic.J 
Of  or  pertaining  to  Syucretism  or  the  Syn- 
cretists. 

syncretistic-controversy,  s. 

Church  Hist. :  The  name  given  to  a  series  of 
controversies  wliich  arose  in  the  Lutheran 
ChurLh  in  the  seventeenth  cenlury,  from 
the  subject  of  the  discussion—the  promotion 
of  fellowsliip  and  union  between  the  Protes- 
tant churches  of  Germany.  These  contro- 
versies may  be  grouped  into  thi'ee  periods  : 

1.  From  the  Colloquy  of  Thorn  (1645),  in 
which  it  was  sought  to  force  a  new  confession 
of  (;iith  on  the  Lutheran  Oliurch,  to  the  death 
of  Calixtus  (165t)).  George  Calixtus  was  a 
professor  of  theology  at  Hclmstadt,  and  his 
scheme  of  union  was  founded  on  the  following 
propositions  ;  (1)  That  the  fundamental  prin- 
ciples of  Christianity  were  maintained  pure 
in  the  Roman,  Lutheran,  and  Reformed 
Churches.  (2)  TJiat  the  tenets  and  opinions 
which  had  been  constantly  received  by  the 
ancient  doctors  during  the  first  five  centuries 
were  to  be  considered  as  of  equal  truth  and 
authority  with  the  express  declarations  and 
doctrines  gf  scripture.  (3)  That  the  churches 
which  received  these  points,  and  held  the 
additional  tenets  of  the  particular  churches 
as  non-essential,  should  come  into  peaceful 
relations,  and  thus  pave  the  way  for  a  future 
union.  After  the  death  of  Calixtus,  there  was 
a  period  of  peace  for  about  five  years. 

2.  From  1661-9.  The  conflict  was  renewed 
by  the  wish  of  the  Landgrave  of  Hesse-Cassel, 
William  VI.,  to  secure  a  religious  constitution 
broad  enough  to  embrace  both  the  Lutheran 
and  Reformed  Churches,  The  second  attempt 
to  have  the  Consensus  adopted,  which  im- 
plicitly condemned  Calixtus  and  his  adherents 
as  non-Lutheran  and  heretical,  was  a  failure, 
and  the  subject  was  abandoned  for  a  time. 

3.  In  1675,  Calovius,  professor  of  divinity 
at  Wittemberg,  reopened  the  controversy,  and 
compelled  the  University  of  Jena  to  disavow 
all  sympathy  with  the  views  of  Calixtus.  The 
death  of  Calovius  in  1686  put  an  end  to  the 
dispute. 


&te,  lat,  fere,  amidst,  -what,  fSU,  father;  we,  ^et,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go.  pot, 
or,  wore,  w^li,  worX  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  ciire,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full;  try,  Syrian.    2e.  oe  =  e;  ey  =  a:  au  =  Uw. 
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BJhtt'-cri-sis,  s.  fGr.  =  a  comparison,  from 
trvv  (si(n)  =  together,  and  Kpiats  (krisis)  =  a. 
judging;  KpCvui  (kri)io)  —  to  jud{je.l 

RhpJ.  :  A  figure  by  which  opposite  persons 
or  things  are  compared. 

eynd,  v.^  [Etym.  doubtful.)  To  rinse.  (Scotch.) 
"  Soaisthuig  now  and  tlieQ  to  gynd  my  moutb  wl'." 
— Scott     Bride  of  LammerTnoor,  CD.  v. 

Bi?n-dac'-tyl.  syn-dac'-tyle,  a.  &  s.  (Syn- 

DAClYLI.l 

A.  As  adj. :  (See  extract). 

"  The  name  of  Syndactyle  haa  beeu  given  by  wrltera 
to  all  Slid)  feet  tui  hiive  the  outer  tue  iiiura  or  Icbs 
joiutd  to  the  middle ;  hence,  »»  3uch  feet  occur  lu 
Hinioat  every  itatunvl  gruup  among  the  Pei'chers,  the 
term  has  become  altogether  vague  from  its  iudiscri- 
tuiiiHte  use." — :Swuiiison  :  Birds,  L  148. 

B.  .(4  s  suhsU :  Any  individual  member  of 
the  Syndactyh  (q.v.), 

f  syn-dac'-tyl-i,  s.  pi.    [Pref.  sj/ti-,  and  Gr. 

fioKTuAos  (dalctulos)  =  a  finger.] 
Ornithology : 

1.  A  division  of  Birds,  in  which  the  middle 
toe  is  united  to  the  last  as  far  as  the  second 
joint,  as  in  the  kingfishers.  {0.  Cuvier.)  Used 
in  a  nearly  similar  sense  by  Uliger. 

2.  A  family  of  Sea-birds,  with  the  genera; 
Phalacrocorax,  Pelecanus,  Plotus,  Phaethon, 
and  Sula.    {Vieillot.) 

BiN-dac-tyl'-io,  syn-dac'-tyl-oiis,  o. 

[Syndaci'yli.)     Pertaining  to  or  having  the 
characteristics  of  the  Syndactyli  (q-v.). 

•  syn-dac'-tyl-iis,  ».    [Syndactvli.1 

Zool. :  Holdbatiis  syndactybis,  the  Simia 
syndactyla  of  Raffles,  sometimes  elevated  to 
generic  rank.     [Siamang.] 


IGer.    sindau.] 


syn'-daw,    syn'-do^,   ». 

(SUNDKW.l 

But.:  Alcheniilla  vitlgaris. 


syn-den'-drl-um,  5.  [Pref.  syn-,  and  Qr. 
5ef5poc  (dendrou)  =  a  tree.] 

Biol.  •  The  complex  tree-like  mass  depen- 
dent from  the  uiiiUrella  of  the  Rhizostomidje. 

s^n-deg-mog'-ra-phy,  s.  [Gr.  avvUtrfioy 
(iiundesinos)  —  a.  ligament,  and  ypd4>u}  (grapho) 
=  to  write.] 

Anat.  :  A  description  of  or  treatise  on  the 
ligaments  of  the  body. 

syn-def-mol'-o-gy,  a-.  [Gr.  {nit/Sea-nos  (sun- 
desvioi)  =  a  ligament,  and  Adyos  (logos)  =  a 
word,  a  discourse.] 

Anat.:  A  treatise  on,  or  scientific  facts  re- 
garding tlie  ligaments  which  connect  the  parts 
of  the  skeleton. 

jyn-deig-nid'-sis,  s.  [Gr.  avfSeirtxos  (sundes- 
mos)  =  a  ligament.] 

Anat. :  A  species  of  symphysis  or  mediate 
connection  of  bones,  in  which  they  are  united 
by  ligament,  as  the  radius  with  the  ulna. 

B3?n-de§-m6t'-6-m3?',  s.  \GT.(niv5e<rfLo%(sim- 
desmos)  =  a  ligament,  and  to/ayj  (toine)  =  a  cut- 
ting.] 

Anat.  :  The  dissection  of  the  ligaments  of 
the  body. 

syn'-dic,    '  sin'-dick,    *  s^'-dick,   s. 

[Ft.  syndic,  from  Lat.  syndikus,  Gr.  itvvSiko^ 
(sf/7idi/c(/s)  =  helping  in  a  court  of  justice;  a 
syndicate :  trvu  (svn)  =  together,  and  SUij 
(rfi/ce)  =  justice.]  An  officer  of  Government 
invested  with  varying  powers  in  different 
places ;  a  kind  of  magistrate  intrusted  with 
the  management  of  the  affairs  of  a  city  or 
community;  also  one  chosen  to  transact  busi- 
ness for  others.  In  the  University  of  Cam- 
bridge syndics  are  chosen  from  the  senate  to 
transact  special  business,  as  the  regulation  of 
fees,  the  operations  of  the  Clarendon  Press, 

"  May  It  please  you.  tfaftt  Dr.  OunniDg  nod  Dr. 
Pearauu  may  be  your  legal  si/ndict,  for  you  aiid  in 
your  iiatne,  to  treat  aud  conclude  with  the  said  Arch- 
uahoi>  coucemiiig  his  and  your  right  and  iuterest  ia 
the  satd  books,  —ffroee  in  tAe  Senate,  Cambridge, 
July,  1662. 


SJ^'-di-cate,  5.    [Eng.  syndic;  -ate.] 

*  1.  A  body  of  syndics ;  a  council ;  the 
office,  position,  or  state  of  a  syndic. 

2.  An  association  of  persons  formed  for  the 
purpose  of  promoting  some  particular  enter- 
prise, undertaking,  or  specutation,  or  of  dis- 
cha^ing,  some  trust. 


H  Within  recent  years  the  tendt'ucy  of 
capitalists  to  form  syndicates,  either  for  the 
performance  of  great  public  works,  or  for  the 
control  of  manufacturing  industries,  has  grown 
enorniDusly,  the  latter  iorm  of  syndicutf^  heing 
now  usually  known  as  a  trust.  Ono  of  the 
firet  of  these  to  attract  atteutiun  was  tlit'  Stand- 
ard Oil  Trust,  which  virtually  controls  the 
production  and  handling  of  petroleum.  The 
Sugar  Trust,  and  trusts  in  almost  evei-y  depart- 
ment of  industry,  have  fulluwed. 

*  syn'-di-cate,  v.t.  [Syndicate,  s.}  To  judge, 
to  censure. 

"Aristotle,  Platoes  achullar  .  .  .  vndertooke  to  cen- 
aure  and  st/nUu-ntc  both  his  master,  and  all  other  l&v- 
ma.k.eia."~ffukev>iU :  Apalogie,  bk,  iv..  §  4. 

•  B^n'-dro-me,  s.  [Gr.  <rvvSpon-^  (sundrome) 
=  a  running  together  :  (nJr  (sun)  =  together, 
and  6p6jLL05  (dj'onio5)  =  a  couise.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  Concurrent  action ;  con- 
currence. 

"  Every  single  motion  owning  a  dependence  oo  such 
&$i/ndrome oi \>rairei.\a\v&i vutaea.'—OlanoUl .  Vanity 
fif  Dngmiilizing,  ch.  xxii. 

2.  Pathol. :  A  word  introduced  by  the  em- 
pirical school  of  niedicnie  to  express  a  con- 
currence of  symptoms.  Wlien,  for  instance, 
a  disease  arose  from  plethnra,  its  symptoms, 
collectively,  were  called  a  Plethoric  syndrome. 

syne,  adv.    [Since.]    (Scotch.) 

"IT  Soon  or  syne :  Sooner  or  later. 

syn-ec jdo-che,  *  sm-ec'-d6-che»  *  sjrn- 

ec'~ddch,  s.  [Lat.  synecdoche,  fiom  Gr. 
(TvveKSoxn  (sunelcdoche)  =  a  receiving  together  ; 
<rvv  (sun)  =  together,  and  €K5e'^oju.ai  (ekde- 
dLomai)=  to  receive  ;  Fr.  synecdoche.] 

Rhet.  :  A  figure  of  speech  by  which  the 
wliole  of  a  thing  is  taken  for  tlie  pai't,  or  a 
part  for  the  whole,  as  the  genus  for  the  species, 
or  the  species  for  the  genus. 

"  And  the  aame  philuloger  further  adds,  the  gods  or 
stars,  do  by  u  synecdoche  siguihe  all  things,  ur  tlie 
whole  world." — Cudtoorth.  Jntell.  Sysle'ti,  p.  'dS6. 

*  syn-ec-doch'-ic-al,  a.  [Eng.  synecdoch(e) ; 
-ical.]  Of  the  nature  of  a  synecdoche;  ex- 
pressed by  or  implying  a  synecdoche. 

"lais  is  used  for  Thameiiis,  hy  &  ignecdoch ical  kind 
of  upeech,  or  by  a  poetical  U\Ktty."—Dragton :  JUn.* 
Shore  to  £Uward  JV.    (Note  2.) 

•  syn-ec-doch'-ic-al-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  synec- 
dochical;  -ly.]  According  to  the  synecdocluctil 
mode  of  speaking ;  by  means  of  a  synecdoche. 

"  The  decalogue  ...  is  indeed  peculiarly  called  the 
covenant  between  God  and  that  people !  viz.,  agnec- 
docJiii-.aUg." — Barrow.  Sermons,  vol.  ii,.  ser.  IS. 

syn-e-clii'-a,  s.  [Mod.  Lat.,  fjom  Gr. 
(Twixei-a.  (>m'necheia\  from  <yvvexbi  (sunecko)  =■ 
to  hold  together  ;  at/c  (sun)  =  together,  and 
exto  (echo)  =  to  have,  to  hold  ;  Fr.  synechie.] 

Ophthal.  :  The  adhesion  of  the  ins  to  the. 
cornea  or  to  the  capsule  of  the  crystalline  lens. 

S3^n-ec-pho-ne'-sis,  s.  [Gr.,  from  twck- 
^uiveui  (sun€kphdne6)=  to  utter  tngetlier.  trvc 
(sun)  =  together,  and  t/ct^wi/eoj  (ekphoneo)  —  to 
cry  out :  ck  (ek)  =  out,  and  ^tovdu}  (phoneo)  = 
to  sound,  to  call ;  ^uan}  (phone)  =  sound.  ] 

Oram.  :  A  contraction  of  two  syllables  into 
one  ;  synairesis. 

Sj^-e'-dri-ans,  s.  pi.    [Synedeous.1 

Church  Hist. :  A  name  given  by  the  Nova- 
tions to  orthodox  Christians,  because  they 
received  apostates  and  those  who  sacriliced  to 
idols  back  into  communion  on  their  giviug 
proof  of  repentance. 

syn-e'-drous,  a.  [Gr.  avvehpo^  (snnedros) 
=  sitting  together ;  trvv  (sun)  =  together,  and 
eSpa  (hedra)  =  a  seat.] 

Bot.  (Of  a  petiole) :  Growing  upon  the  angles 
of  a  stem  instead  of  between  them. 

Bjrn-e'-inia,  s.  [Gr.  avvTifjuav  (sunemon)  = 
joined  together ;  a-wCrjfxi  (suniemi)  —  to  send 
together:  trvv  (sv.n)  =  together,  and  i»jjLit 
(ft,iemt)  =  to  send.) 

Bot. :  That  part  of  the  column  of  an  orchid 
which  represents  the  filament  of  the  stamens. 

B^'-e-p^f  s.  [Gr.  trvviireia  (sunepew)  =  union 
of  sounds  :  triv  (sun)  =  together,  and  eVos 
(fipos)  =  a  word.] 

Rhet. :  The  inteijunction  of  words  in]  utter- 
ing the  clauses  of  sentences. 

s^n-er'-e-sis,  s.    [Syn.«:resis.] 


*  S^n-er-get'-ic,  a.  [Gr.  on/cepTijTiKos  (stiner- 
geUkos).'\  [Synergist.]  Working  together; 
cooperating. 

s^-er'-gigm,  a.    [Synergist.] 

Chitrch  Hist. :  A  type  of  Semipelagianism 
which  came  into  prominence  in  Germany  in 
the  sixteenth  century,  and  which  had  for  its 
chief  representatives  Erasmus  and  Melanc- 
thon,  Luther  taught  that  the  Fall  ren<lered 
Man  incapable  of  all  gund,  and  powerless  to 
contribute  anything  to  his  conversion.  Syn- 
ergism, on  the  other  hand,  taught  that  *'  God 
dues  not  deal  with  man  as  with  a  block,  but 
draws  him  so  that  his  will  cooperates  ;"  and 
this  view  was  adopted  in  the  Leipwc  Interim 
(1548).    A  controversy  arose  on  the  subject. 

S^n-er'-gist,  s.  &  a.  [Fr.  synergiste,  from  Gr. 
trvuepyoi  (sunergo)  =  to  work  together  tnic 
(sun)  =  together,  and  epyov  (ergon)  =  work.) 

A.  As  snhst. :  A  supporter  of  Synergism 
(q.v.);  a  Semipelagian. 

"  The  strenuous  Luthernna  .  .  .  violently  assaulted 
the  persons  whom  they  denominated  Sgnerglslt. ' — 
Mosheim:  Eccles.  Hut.  (ed.  Reid),  p.  650. 

B.  As  adj. ;  Synergistic  (q.v.). 

"  The  problem  took  a  new  form  in  the  Synergint 
controversy,  which  discussed  the  nature  of  the  ftrst 
Impulse  in  conversion. "—£/?cyc.  Brit,  (ed,  9th),  xv,  85. 

syn-er-gist'-ic,  sSrn-er-gist'-sc-al,  a. 

[Eng.  synergist;  -ic,  -ical.] 

1.  Working  together ;  cooperating. 

2.  Of  or  relating  to  the  Synergists  or  their 
doctrine. 

synerglBtlc-controTersy,  s.   [Syneb- 

OlSM.] 

sS^n-er'-giis,  s.  [Gr.  irvvepy6<;  (sunergos)  = 
working  together  with.]    [Synergist.]  " 

Entom.  :  A  genus  of  CynipidEe.  Synergus 
vulgaris  has  the  mouth,  antennip,  and  legs  red. 
It  breeds  in  cuckoo  fashion,  in  the  galls  ro- 
duced  by  Cynips  quercus  folii,  ultimately  de- 
vouring its  larvfE. 

Sjrn'-er-gy,  s.  [Synergist.]  A  correlation 
or  concourse  of  action  between  different  or- 
gans in  health,  and,  according  to  some,  la 
disease. 

syn-e'-ther-es,  s.  (Gr.  trvvi^dri';  (sunethes)  = 
dwelling  togetlier.] 

Zool. :  The  type-genus  of  Synetherina  (q.v.), 
with  eight  or  ten  s]>ecies  from  tropical  America. 
Tliey  have  only  four  toes  on  the  liirid  feet, 
but,  m  place  of  the  hallux,  there  is  a  fleshy 
p;id  between  which  and  the  toes  the  animal 
fan  grasp  objects  with  tenacity. 

syn-e-ther-i'-na,  s.  pi.  [Mnd.  L;it.  syn- 
ether{f:s) ;  Lat.  neut.  pi.  adj.  sutt".  -i>ia.] 

Zool.  :  New-  world  Porcupines,  Tree-pnrcu- 
pines ;  a  ^-roup  of  Hjstricida^,  with  tluee 
genera,  Ei-ethizon,  Synetlieres,  and  CliBetnniys. 
Tliey  have  rooted  molars,  complete  cnilar- 
li(nie.4,  tuberculate  soles,  and  four  maminie; 
the  upper  li})  is  unclet'L,  and  there  is  no  trace 
of  a  pollex.  The  spines  are  largely  mixed 
with  long,  soft  hair,  and  the  tail  ir,  long  and 
prehensile. 

*  synge,  v.i.  &  t.    [Sing.I 

*syil-ge-ne'-§l-a,s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat ,  from  pref. 
-syn,  and  Ur.  yeuetri^i  (genesis)  =  birth,  genera- 
tion.] 

Bot.:  The  nineteenth  order  in  Liunaeus's 
artificial  classiff cation.  The  aiitners,  and 
more  rarely  the  filaments,  are  united  Into  a 
cylinder  or  tube.  It  contained  the  Composiies, 
&c.,  and  was  divided  into  the  orders  Polyga- 
uiia  .<?ilqualia,  Polygamia  Superflua,  Polyganua 
Frustranea,  Polygamia  Necessaria,  Polyganua 
Segregata,  and  Mouogamia. 

s^-gen-e'-^i-ous*  syn-gen-e'-f  i  an,  u. 

[Svnqenesia.] 

Bot. :  Having  the  anthers  united  by  tlieir 
margins  into  a  tube,  as  in  the  Composites,  in 
the  violet,  the  balsam,  kc.  ;  of  or  belonging 
to  the  class  Syngenesia  (q.v.). 

B^-gen'-e-siB,  a.    [Syngenesia.] 
Biol. :  (See  extract). 

"  The  theory  of  Sgngenetii,  which  couflldets  the 
embryo  to  be  the  product  of  both  male  and  female, 
la  as  old  as  Empedoclea,  though  it  had  no  better  bnaia 
than  the  observed  reBemblanoe  between  the  offsijring 
and  both  piirentB.  Modern  research  has  furnished  a 
acientiflc  basis  by  showing  that,  while  in  the  higijer 
animals  botli  ova  and  spermatozoa  are  etjually  iudia- 
peusable,  they  are  themselves  uuly  modifications  of 
ono  and  the  same  anatomical  element. "—/-ewea  ■  A  rit- 
totle,  p.  353. 


boil,  hoi^i  poiit,  jowl;  cat,  9ell,  chorus,  9hin,  benph;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a§;  esepect,  Xenophon,  exist,    -ing, 
'  -tioa.  -sion  -  shun;  -tion,  -§ioa  =  ziaa.    -cious,  -tious,  -sious  =  shus,    -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  bel,  del. 


-oiaa,  -t,*aa  : 


slian. 
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ayn-ge-net'-ic,  a.  [Syngenesis.]  Of  or  be- 
longing to  Syngenesis  (q,v.). 

*'  The Sj/ngcnetic  theory— which  makes  both  pareDts 
eqiially  iHogeiiitura."— i«w«;  Aristotle,  p,  35L 

Byn'-gea-ite,  s.  [Gr.  (rvyyevn';  (sunggenes)  = 
related  ;  siirt'.  -iteiMin.).] 

Mill.:  A  moiioclinir,  mineral,  occurring  in 
smnll  tabular  ciystals  in  rock  salt  at  Kalusz, 
Galicia.  HarJness,  2-5 ;  sp.  gr.  2003.  Com- 
pos. :  a  hydniteil  siilpliate  of  potash  and  lime, 
the  formula  being,  Caas03,KOdO3  =  HO. 

B^n-gna'-thi-dsa  (g  silent),  s.  pi.  [Mod. 
Lat.   syn-gnaihyus) ;    Lat.  fem.   pi.  adj.  sutf. 

1.  Ichthy. :  Pipe-fishes  ;  a  family  of  Lopho- 
brarichii  ;  gill-openings  reduced  to  a  very  small 
opening  near  the  upper  posterior  angle  of  the 
gill ;  one  -soft  dorsal  tin  ;  ventrals,  and  some- 
times one  or  more  of  the  other  fins,  absent. 
They  are  small  marine  fislies,  abundant  on  the 
coasts  of  tlie  trojiical  and  temperate  zones 
where  the  marine  vegetation  is  tliick  enough 
to  olfi.T  theiii  shelter.  All  tlie  species  enter 
brackish,  and  some  fresh  water.  Tliere  are 
two  groups;  Hippocamii?iia  and  Synguathina 
(q.v.). 

2.  Palceont  :  From  the  Eocene  of  Monte 
Bolca,  and  the  Miocene  of  Licati,  in  Sicily. 

Byn-gna-thi'-na  (g  silent),  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat. 
eyngiuUh{tis) ;  Lat.  neut.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -iiia.] 

Ichthy.  :  A  group  of  Syngnathidae  (q.v.), 
with  several  genei-a.  The  tail  is  not  prehensile, 
and  a  caudal  tin  is  generally  present. 

B^n-gna'-thoiis  (g  silent),  a.  [Syngnathds.] 
Of,  belonging  to,  or  characteristic  of  the  Syn- 
gnatliid^. 

"The  uiriles  of  existint;  iyntn'ttJMiis  fishfes  reoeive 
tbo  eggs  of  the  feiimlea  in  their  glKloniiii.il  ijuucbea." — 
Darwin  :  DesL-ent  of  Man  (ed.  2iid),  p.  l&L 

flj^-gna'-thiis  {3  silent),  s.     [Gr.  <tvv  (swn) 

=  together,  and  ■^va.%o<i  (gnathos)  =  tlie  jaw. 
Named  from  the  fart  that  the  maxillaiies  are 
produced  into  a  tubular  snout.] 

Ichthy. :  Pipe-fish  (q.v.) ;  the  type-genus 
of  SyugiiathidiE,  with  about  fifty  species;  its 
distribution  nearly  coincides  with  that  of  the 
family.  Body  with  the  ridges  more  nr  less 
distinct;  pectorals  well-developed,  caudal-fin 
present ;  dorsal  opposite  or  near  theseat ;  egg- 
pouch  as  in  Siphoiiostoma  (q.v.). 

•Byn'-graph,  s.  [Fr.  syngraphe,  from  Lat. 
gyiigrapha;  Gr.  <rvyypd4ti}  {sun  <jg raphe),  from 
avv  (sun)  —  with,  together,  and  ypd^xo  (grapho) 
=  to  write.]  A  writing  signed  by  both  or  all 
the  pai'ties  to  a  contract  or  boml. 

"  Tlie  mingrnfyhg  and  nrigiiial  subscriptions  of  dirers 
Eastern  ea.tr\ATc\ia.'—  Evelyn :  Diary,  Oct.  29,  1802. 

fSJ^n-X-ZKi'siS,  s.  [Gr.,  from  (rvvi'^co  (jsunizo)  = 
to  sit  with  or  together  ;  a-i'iv  {sun)  =  with,  to- 
gether, and  I'^cu  (hizo)  =  to  sit.] 

1.  Gram. :  The  contraction  of  two  syllables, 
or  two  vowels,  into  one  ;  synecphonesis. 

2.  Pathol. :  Blindness  caused  by  an  ob- 
struction, or  by  a  contraction  of  the  pupil. 

f  Bj^ke'-fos^le,  t  smk'-field,  s.    [Cinqoe- 

FOIL.] 

B^-neu-ro'-sis.  s.  [Gr,  (nJc  (sun)  ~  together, 
and  veij'pov  (tteuroii)  =  a  nerve,  a  sinew.] 

Anat.  :  The  connection  of  parts  by  means 
of  ligaments,  as  in  the  movable  joiuts. 

Byn'-o-Clia,  s.    [Mod.  Lat.,  from  Gr.  avt^xn 
(siiEoc/t^)  =  a  holding  tog._'tlier  ;  cruce'xw  (sun- 
echo)  =  to  hold  together.]    [Svnecheia.] 
Pathol. :  Relapsing  fever  (q.v.), 
Syn'-6-Chal,  a.     [Eng.  synoch{a);  -al.] 
-Med:  Pertaining  or  relating  to  synocha. 

By'B-o-Cllbr'-i-6n,s.   [Pref.  syn- ;  0  connect., 
and    Gr.     xopioyy    xopi'Oc     ('-honon)  =  skin, 
leatlier.] 
Bot. :  Mirbel's  name  for  a  Carcerule  (q.v.). 
B^rn'-o-chus,  s.    [SyNocHx.] 

Pathol. :  A  continued  fever,  combined  of 
synocha  and  tyjihus,  and  in  its  commence- 
ment much  resembling  the  latter.  (DuTiglison.) 

bS^-6  c'-re-ate,    t  syn-6oh'-re-ate,    a. 

[Pref.  syn-,  and  Eng.  ochreate  (q.v.).]' 

Bot.  :  Having  the  stipules  united  into  a 
sheath. 

Bjrn'-od,  s.  [Fr.  synorh,  from  Lat.  synodum, 
aecus.  of  synodiis;  Gr.  cnifoSo?  (mnodos)  =a 


meeting  :  tniv  (swn.)  =  with,  together,  and  65ds 
(hodos)  =  a  way,  hence,  a  coming.] 

1.  Ordinary  Language : 

*  1.  A  meeting  or  convention,  as  of  a  legis- 
lative assembly  ;  a  council. 

"  It  hath  ill  solemn  synods  been  decreed. 
Both  by  the  Syracu^iHiis  and  oui-selves." 

ShnkeSfJ. :    Curruidy  of  Errors,  I.  L 

*2.  A  conjunction  of  two  or  more  of  the 
heavenly  bodies. 

"  Their  planetary  motions  and  .tspects  .  .  . 
Of  notions  ettiiiicy,  and  when  to  join 
In  synod  uubajiign."  Milton:  P.  L..  x.  601. 

IL  Eccles. :  A  meeting  or  assembly  of 
ecclesiastical  persons  foi'  mutual  deliberation 
on  matters  of  difficulty  or  of  general  interest 
affecting  the  chuielies  over  whicli  they  rule, 
and  designed  for  their  guidance.  In  tlie 
early  Church  there  were  four  kinds  of 
svuod.  First,  an  CEcumenical,  that  is,  a 
General  or  Universal  Synod,  «ommonly  called 
a  General  Council  [Council];  second,  a  Na- 
tional Synod,  attended  by  the  clergy  of  one 
nation  oiily  ;  third,  a  Provincial  Synod,  at- 
tended by  tlie  clergy  of  a  province  [Convoca- 
tion (q.v.)  is  of  this  type] ;  and,  fourth,  a 
Diocesan  Synod,  attended  by  the  clei-gy  of  a 
single  diocese.  Among  the  Presbyterians  a 
syiibrl  is  a  "court"  intermediate  between  the 
General  Assembly  and  a  Presbytery,  or,  if  no 
Assembly  exist,  it  is  then  itself  the  higliest 
court.  It  is  divided  into  Presbyteries,  of 
which  thfre  are  never  less  than  thiee.  Each 
congregation  is  represented  by  a  minister  and 
an  elder. 

Synod  of  Dort : 

Church  Hist. :  A  synod  held  at  Dort,  Dordt, 
or  Dordrecht,  in  Southern  Holland,  in  1618 
and  1619,  J;o  discuss  the  views  of  Arminius, 
which  it  condemned.    [Arminian.] 

synod-man,  a.  A  member  of  a  Church 
synod. 

"  He  has  abus'd  our  church,  .  .  . 
Despised  our  si^nod-men  like  dirt, 
Aud  matle  their  discipline  Iiih  sport," 

Eatler  :  Uudibras,  pt.  li.,  c.  lit. 

syn'-6d-al,     *  sin-od-all,    *  syn-od-aU, 

a.  &  s.    [Eng.  synod;  -al.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  synod  or 
synods  ;  done  in  or  by  a  synod  ;  synodic  ;  of 
the  nature  of  a  synod. 

"  The  synodnll  assemblies  by  the  bishops  or  com- 
m\sA\iy\ievs."—Hilinahed:  Bist.  Scot.  [an.  1583). 

S.  As  s^ihstantlve  (PL): 
*1.  A  name  sometimes  given  to  constitu- 
tions made  in  provincial  or  diocesan  synods. 

2.  Payments  formerly  made  by  the  parochial 
clergy  to  the  bishop  in  honour  of  the  episcopal 
chair,  and  in  token  of  subjection  and  obedi- 
ence. TliesB  charges  were  transferred  to  the 
ecclesiastical  commissioners,  who  claim  them 
through  the  archdeacons  when  the  latter  go 
their  rounds. 

*  syn-o'-^-an,  a.     [Eng.  synod;  -fan.]     A 
synod-man. 

syn-6d'-ic,    syn-od'-ic-al,  *sya-od-lc- 

all,  a.  [Gr.  <Tvvohi.K6s  (sunodikos),  from  aiUvo- 
6Q<;{sunQdos)=  a  synod  (q.v.)  ;  Fr.  synodique,} 
I,  Ord.  Lang.  :  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  synod  ; 
ti-ansact&l  in  a  synod  ;  made  in  or  by  a  synod. 
"  It  could  not  stand  with  their  conscience  to  pro. 
mise  obediunce  to  all  aynndiciU  decrees."  —  Halea: 
Item'tina ;  Let.  from  the  Synod  of  Dort,  J  iii..  1618. 

IL  Aatron.  :  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  conjunc- 
tion bf^tween  two  heavenly  bodies,  or  specially 
to  the  time  intervening  between  them,  ex- 
tending from  one  conjunction  to  the  next. 

"  The  moon  makes  its  synodical  motion  alwut  the 
earth  iu  'i9  days.  12  liours,  and  altout  44  uimutes." — 
Locke :  A'ataral  Philosophy,  ch,  xlil. 

syno  die-month,  5. 

Adron. :  The  period  between  two  successive 
conjunctions  of  the  sun  and  moon.  It  is  29 
days,  12 hours, 44 minutes, 2"37 seconds.  Called 
also  Lunation  and  Lunar  Month. 

synodical-revolutlon»  s. 

Astron.  :  The  period  which  elapses  between 
two  successive  conjunctions  of  a  planet  with 
the  sun. 

*syn-6d'-ic-al-l3r,adu.  [Eng.  synodical;  -ly.] 

1.  By  the  authority  of  a  synod  or  public 

assembly. 

'  Which  sentence  parsed  by  the  major  part  of  voicea, 
and  was  synodicalty  concluded."  — //aZes.*  Jtemaina; 
tett.  from  Synod  of  Dort,  Dec,  1618. 

2.  In  a  synod. 

"  Dionysiiis,  Bishop  of  Rome,  in  a  letter  (wrote  voryftp 
probably  with  the  advice  aud  consent  of  his  clergy"^ 
synodically  convened)."—  H^aterland :  Works.  11.,  ser.  8. 


*B^'-6-dist.  s.  [Eng.  synod;  -ist.]  One 
who  adheres  to  a  synod.  \ 

syn-o-don'-tis,  s.  [Pref.  syn-,  and  Gr.  oSdus 
(pdous),  oSovTos  (odontos)  =  a  tooth.] 

Ichthy.  :  AgenusofSiluridseStenobranchiae, 
gnmp  Doradina,  with  fifteen  species,  charac- 
teristic of  tropical  Africa.  Adipose  fin  mode- 
rate or  long,  dorsal  with  very  strong  spine, 
and  seven  soft  rays  ;  teeth  in  lower  jaw  mov- 
able, long,  very  thin  at  base  ;  mouth  small, 
bai'bels  si.t,  more  or  less  fringed ;  neck  with 
broad  dermal  bones. 

Syn-ce'-cious,  a.     [Gr.  ovvaiKCa  (sunoikia)^ 

a  living  or  dwelhng  together.]    [Syncecium.] 

Bot.  :  Having  male  and  female  flowers  on 

the  same  head.     Opposed  to  moiicficious  and 

dicecious  (q.v.). 

Syn-OS'-fi-iim.  s.  [Mod.  Lat,  from  Gr.  aiiif- 
OLKos  (siinolkos)  =  alivingtogether:  otji/ (suit) 
=  together,  and  otKeoj  (oiked)  =  to  dwell,  J 

Zool. :  A  genus  of  Botryllidse,  with  one 
species,  from  the  Arctic  Seas.  Animals  semi- 
cartilaginous,  cylindrical,  stalked,  solitary,  or 
gregarious  ;  systems  circular,  terminal  tuni- 
caries six  to  nine  in  a  group,  apeitures  six- 
rayed. 

Sy"-n6'-m6-sj^,  s.  [Or.  ffufwMo<ria(sun6nwiia), 
from  oiic  (sun)  =  together,  and  6[j.vvfxi  (om- 
mm.i)  =  to  swear.]  Sworn  brotherhood;  a 
society  in  ancient  Greece  nearly  resembling  a 
modern  political  club. 

s^n'-6~nym,   syn-o-nyme,   •syn-5n'-i- 

ma,  s.  (Fr.  synonyme,  from  Lat.  synonyma, 
neut.  pi.  of  synonymus;  Gr.  trvviowfxos  (swtj©- 
numos)  =  of  like  moaning :  <rvv  (sun)  =  with, 
and  ovofta  (onoina)  —  a  name.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang.  :  A  word  having  th« 
same,  or  nearly  the  same,  meaning  u 
another.  Properly  a  synonym  is  a  word 
which  is  the  precise  equivalent  of,  or  ia  iden- 
tical in  meaning  with,  another  word  of  the 
same  language  and  of  the  same  grammatical 
class.  The  term  is,  however,  used  with  con- 
siderable latitude,  so  as  to  include  woiiis 
sufficiently  alike  in  general  signification  to  be 
liable  to  be  confounded,  but  yet  so  different 
in  special  dehnition  as  to  require  to  he  dra- 
tinguished.    (Marsh.) 

"It  la  scarcely  needful  to  remind  the  reader  that 
the  wiird  synonym  la,  in  fact,  a  niisnomar,  its  applied 
to  words  of  the  description  in  questlnn.  Litentlly,  lb 
Implies  an  exact  coincidence  ot  meaning  in  two  gr 
more  words :  in  which  caae  there  would  be  n«  room 
for  discuasion;  but  It  is  generally  applied  t»  words 
which  would  ba  more  correctlv  tern.«d  pseud*. 
synonyms— i.e.,  words  having  a  shade  of  difference; 
yet  witii  a  suflBcient  resemblance  of  meaning  to  make 
them  linhte  to  be  con''ounded  together."— rremA,' 
English  Synonyms.    (Pref.) 

2.  Nat.  Science :  A  name  applied  to  any 
gi'oup,  genus,  or  species  by  any  author  other 
than  the  original  discoverer  or  describer,  to 
whom  the  right  of  nanniig  belongs.  Synonyms 
should  be  arranged  in  strict  chronological 
order,  tlie  name  of  the  author  being  appended 
to  each,  with  the  date  at  whi»-h  the  name  was 
published  and  the  publication  in  which  it 
fii'st  appeared. 

"  Synoyiyms  .  .  .  are  a  stumbling- block  and  av  op- 
probriuin  in  all  brancheu  of  natural  history."— fr«Ml- 
tsard :  MoUutca  (ed.  Tait),  p.  48. 

*  sy-non'-y-mal,  «.  [Eng.  synonym ;  -ml.] 
Synonymous. 

"  Repetitions  here  .  .  .  and  enlargements  by  w- 
noni/mal  wurda,  before  the  ulintbing  up  of  the  periuoT' 
—Instruct,  for  Oratory  (1082),  p,  DS. 

*  S3^-n6n'-^-mal-ly,  *  sy-n6u'-i-mal-ljr, 

adv.  (Eng.  synonymal ;  -ly.]  As  synonyms; 
synonymously. 

"The  fifth  can'in  either  useth  them  siinonhnaUy ,  or 
complaineth  of  one  abuse  in  tliu  pr^Hiiible.  and  |)ru 
videth  against  another  in  the  decit^t:." — Spelman:  De 
Sejjultura. 

syn-o-nyme,  ».    [Synonym.] 

syn-o-nym'-ic,  a.    [Eng.  synonym;  -ic.] 
*  1.  The  same  as  Synonyjious  (q.v.). 
2.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  different  names 
used  by  various  authors  for  the  same  group, 
genus,  or  species. 

"The  name  used  by  Doubleday  in  his  synonymic 
lists  of  British  Ijepidoptera,"- j^^aintot.'  lifitish 
Euttei-flies,  h.  447. 

*  Syn-d-nSrm'-lC-al,  a.  [Eng,  synonym; 
-ical.]    The  same  as  Synonymous  (q.v.). 

"We  are  glad  to  find  all  Kynovymical  lists  omitted." 
— Athenceum,  aeiJt.  5,  1885,  p.  307, 

*  syn-6-nym'-ic~6n,  s.  [Svnonymip.]  A 
dictionary  of  synonyms  or  synonyjnous  words. 


fete,  fat,  fSxe,  amidst,  wliat,  f^U,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  maiine;  go,  pot. 
or.  wore,  W9li;  worlc,  whd,  som;  mute,  ciib.  ciire,  ^nite.  cur.  rule,  f&ll;  try,  Syrian,    ».  oe  =  e;  ey  =  a;  qu  =  kw. 
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•  syn-o-n^m'-ics,  s.  [Syno:Jymic.]  The 
sciuiice  ur  the  Mcientifie  treatment  of  synony- 
mous words. 

Sy-non'-y-mist,  s.    [Eng.  synonym;  -isL] 

*  1.  Ord.  Lang. :  One  who  collects  or  ex- 
plains synonyms. 

2.  Nat.  Hist. :  One  who  collects  synonymic 
names  and  ai'ranges  them  in  order. 

B^-O-nym'-i-tj^,  s.  [Eng.  synonym;  -ity.] 
The  state  of  being  synonymous  with  ;  sy- 
nonymy. 

"  The  Gemuiiiic  orifln  of  his  name,  and  Its  s>/no- 
nyTniti/  with  ShakespeaM.' — ifotes  A  ^uerlet,  July  19, 
1884,  p.  43,  " 

SJr-u6u'-y-mize,  v.t.  [Eng.  synonym;  -tare.] 
To  express  by  synonyms  or  words  of  the  same 
meaning ;  to  express  the  meaning  of  by  a 
synonym. 

"  Likewise  thia  word  ■  lortia  *  wee  may  sunonyrnize 
after  all  tlieaefaahious,  stout.  hr*rdy,  valiant,  dougiity, 
couragious,  adiieiitrous,  &c,"—Citmden :  Remains;  Of 
the  English  Tongue. 

B^-non'-^^-mous,  a.  [Lat.  synonymus ;  Gr. 
wviavufi.o<;  (sunonuTnos).]  [Synonym.]  Having 
the  nature  or  cliaracter  of  a  synonym ;  ex- 
pressing the  same  thing  by  different  terms ; 
conveying  the  same  idea. 

"  I  have  observed  in  a  former  pisce  that  will  and 
pleasure  are  reputed  si/nonymous  terma,"— Search ." 
Light  of  Nature,  voL  i,  pt.  i.,  ch.  vi. 

8y-n6ii'-3^-inous-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  sy-mny- 
mous ;  -ly.]  In  a  synonymous  manner;  in 
the  same  sense  ;  with  the  same  meaning. 

"  According  to  that  larger  notion  of  the  word  aa 
teken  synonymously  with  avTOyives."—Cudvrorth: 
IntelL  System,  p.  255. 

ay-non'-^-my,  s.    [Lat.  synonymiaj  from  Gr, 
iTvv<iiWfj.ia.  (suTwnumia)  =  likeness  of  name.] 
[Synonym.] 
L  Ordinary  Language : 

I.  The  quality  of  being  synonymous  or  of 
expressing  the  same  meaning  by  different 
words. 

*  2.  A  thing  of  the  same  name. 

'•  We  liavine  three  rivers  of  note  si/nonymiet  with 
hBT.'— Drayton :  Poly-Olbion,  s.  2.    (Illust.) 

3.  A  system  of  synonyms. 

II.  RhQt.  :  A  figure  by  which  synonymoua 
words  are  used  to  amplify  a  discourse. 

B^n'-o-phy-ty",  s.     [Pref.  syn- ;  o  connect., 
and  Gr.  ^vtov  {jphutoiC)  =a  plant.] 
Bot. :  The  adhesion  of  several  embryos. 

B^-op'-sis(pi.sy-n6p'-se§).*sm-op-sls, 

5.  [Lat.  synopsis,  from  Gr.  aiivo'ifL^  (sunopsis) 
=  a  seeing  all  together  :  aiiv  (sun  =  together, 
and  o\}/i<:  (ppsis)  =  a  sight.]  A  general  view  of 
the  sulijecfc ;  a  view  of  the  whole  or  of  all  the 
}iavts  at  once ;  a  kind  of  summary  or  brief 
statement  giving  a  general  view  of  some  sub- 
ject; a  collection  of  heads  or  short  paragraphs 
arranged  so  as  to  exhibit  the  whole  in  a  general 
view ;  a  conspectus. 

"I" shall  here  draw  up  a  short  synopsis  of  this 
eplatle." —  Warbarton :  Comment,  on  Essay  on  ifan. 

B^n-op'-tic,  a.  &  s.  [Gr.  avvoTmKoq  (sunop- 
tikos)  =  seeing  all  together.]    [Synopsis.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Of  the  nature  of  a  synopsis ; 
affording  a  synopsis  or  general  view  of  the 
whole  or  principal  parts  of  a  thing  at  once. 

B.  As  subst.  :  One  of  the  Synoptic  gospels 

Synoptic-gospels^  s.  pi. 

Biblical  Criticism:  The  first  three  Gospels, 
Matthew,  Mark,  and  Luke,  which  regard 
ervents  from  th«  same  point  of  view,  and  pre- 
sent close  resemblances  to  each  other.  Four 
hypotheses  have  been  framed  to  account  for 
tlie  correspondences  :  (1)  That  the  Synoptic 
Gospels  were  derived  from  a  common  written 
source  or  sources  ;  (2)  That  the  earlier  gospels 
ware  consulted  in  theconip<jsition  of  the  later 
ones  ;  (3)  That  all  the  three  were  derived  from 
oral  tradition  ;  or  (4),  That  they  were  all  de- 
rived paitly  from  oral  tradition,  but  tliat  the 
aecond  was  also  copied  from  the  first,  and  the 
third  from  the  first  and  second.  The  Syn- 
optic-gospels treat  of  the  humanity  rather 
than  the  divinity  of  Jesus,  though  not  in  any 
way  ignoring  the  latter.     [Gospel  II,  2.] 

S^n-op'-tSc-^  a.  [Eng.  synoptic;  -aU]  The 
same  as  Syno'ptic  (q.v.). 

"So  many  synoptical  tables,  calcnlated  for  hla 
atmthly  vfK,"— Evelyn  r  Kalendarium. 

^rn-op'-tac-al-lSr,  adv.    [Eng.  synoptical; 


-hj.]    In  a  synoptical  manner ;  so  as  to  afford 
a  synopsis  of  anything. 

"  I  ahall  mure  /ti/i'iifjticalfy  here  hiHeit  a  '  .ilalogue  of 
all  dyiiiy  lujttuiialii.'— ,SjL</-i(( :  H  story  uf  tlic  U'l/ul 
Bacietjj,  p  2'J5. 

Syn-6p'-tist,  s.  [Eng.  syuopt(ic);  -ist.]  One 
of  the  writers  of  the  Synoptic  Gospels; 
Matthew,  Mark,  or  Luke. 

syn-O-rhi'-zous,  a.     [Pref.  syn- ;  o  connect., 

and  Gr.  pi^a  (rklza)  =  a  root.] 

Bot. :  Having  a  radicle,  the  point  of  which 
is  united  to  the  albumen. 

syn-6s-te-6ff'-ra-pliy,*s.      [Pref.  syn-,  and 

Eng.  osteogiupky.] 

Anat. :  A  description  of  the  joints  of  the 
body. 

S3^-6s-te-6r-6-sy,  s.    [Pref.  syn-,  and  Eng. 
osteology  (q.v.).] 
Anat. :  A  treatise  upon  the  joints  of  the  body. 

Sy'n-os'-te-o-tome,  s.     [Pref.  syn-,  and  Eng. 
osteotome. \ 
Surg.  .  A  dismembering  knife. 

syn-6s-te-6t'-o-my,  e.  [Pref.  syn-,  and  Eng. 
osteotomy.  ] 
Surg.  :  Dissection  of  the  joints. 

syn-OS-to'-sis,  s.  [Pref.  syn--,  and  Gr.  oo-tcoi' 
(osteon)  =  a  bone.] 

Anat.  :  Premature  obliteration  of  certain 
sutures  of  the  skull. 

Syn-d'-tiis,  s.  [Pref.  syn-,  and  Gr.  ot!s  (ov^), 
genit.  u)t6s  {otos)  —  the  ear.] 

Zool. :  A  genus  of  Plecoti  (q.v.).  Inner  mar- 
gins of  ears  uniting  on  forehead  slightly  in 
front  of  the  eyes  ;  feet  slender,  with  long  toes. 
Two  species,  Synotus  harbastellus,  ranging  from 
the  south  of  England  to  the  Crimea,  and  S. 
darjelingensiSy  from  India. 

s;^-nd'-vi-a,  s.  [Gr.  avv  (sun)  =  with,  and 
tiiov  (oon) ;  'Lat.  ovwm  =  an  egg.] 

Anat,  £  Chem. :  Joint  oil,  a  fluid  by  which 
the  joii  *■«  of  animals  are  lubricated.  It  is 
viscid  and  transparent,  is  of  a  yellowish  or 
faintly  reddish  tint,  and  a  slightly  saline 
taste.  According  to  Frerich*,  the  synovia  of 
the  ox  consists  of  94'85  water,  0*56  mucus 
and  cells,  0-07  fat,  3-51  albumen  and  extracted 
matter,  and  0"99  salts. 

S^-no'-vi-al,  a.  [Eng.  synovi(a);  -al.]  Per- 
taining to  or  consisting  of  synovia  ;  secreting 
a  lubricating  fluid.  There  are  synovial 
bursae,  capsules,  folds  or  fringes,  membranes, 
sheaths,  &c. 

"The  most  Berioua  kiud  of  synoriaZ  enlargemeuta." 
—Field.  April  4,  1885. 

syuovial-xnembranes,  s.  pi. 

Anat. :  Meinbi-anes  resembling  serous  mem- 
branes, but  lubricated  by  synovia.  They 
suiTound  the  cavities  of  joints,  besides  exist- 
ing in  other  directions,  their  function  being 
to  lesson  friction  and  facilitate  motion.  They 
are  placed  in  three  classes  :  articular,  vesi- 
cular, and  vaginal. 

synovial-rheumatlsm,  s. 

Pathol. :  Rheumatism  specially  affecting 
the  synovial  membranes  covering  the  articular 
extremities  of  the  bones,  increasing  the 
synovia  in  the  closed  synovial  sacs.  It  chiefly 
affects  the  knee-joint,  which  has  the  largest 
synovial  membi-ane  in  the  body. 

Syn-O-vi'-tis,  s.     [Eng.  synov(ia);  suff.  -itis.) 
Pathol.  :  Inflammation  of  the  synovial  mem- 
brane.    It  sometimes  occurs  in  connection 
with  scarlatina. 

t  S^n-sep'-a-loiis,  ».     (Pref.  syn-;  Eng. 
Sfj^al,  and  suff.  -ous.] 
Bot.  :  Gamosepalous. 

syn' -  sperm  -  y,   s.     [Pref.   ^n-,   and   Gr. 
(TTrepjULDL  (sjjenmt)  =  seed.] 
Bot.  .  Union  of  the  seed,     (Masters.) 

*  syn-tac'-tic,  *  syn-tac'-tic-al,  a.  [Gr. 
avt^oKTos  (swn/afcios)  =  put  in  orller.]  [Syn- 
tax.] 

I.  Ord.  Lang.  :  Conjoined ;  fitted  to  each 
other. 

II.  Gram.  :  Pertaining  or  according  to  the 
rules  of  syntax  or  grammatical  construction. 

"A.  figure  is  divided  into  tropes,  ftc,  ^ammatical, 
orthographical,  synlaeiical,"—Peacham :  Qardan  <^ 
Eloquence,  bk,  i. 


*  syn-tac'-tic-al-ly,  aiiv.  [Eng.  syntactical^ 
-ly.]  In  a  synta'cticiil  manner  ;  in  accordance 
with  the  rules  of  syntax  ;  as  regards  syntax. 

s^n-tag'-mgi-tite,  s.     [Gr.  avvTuytLa  (s-um' 

taynui).  genit.  tru cTa-yjuaTo?  (suntagmatos)  = 
aiTangement,  putting  in  order.] 

Min.  :  A  name  given  by  Breithaupt  to  the 
black  hornblende  of  Monte  Somma,  Vesuvius- 

syn'-tax,  *  syn-t^-x'-is,   *  syn-taxe,  s. 

[Lat.  syntaxis;  Gr.  truvra^Ls  (suntaxis)  =  an 
arrangement :  avp  (sun)  =  together,  and  ra$i.<; 
(taxis)  —  order  ;  rda-au)  (tasso)  =  to  arrange.] 

*  I.  Ord.  Lang. :  Connected  system  or  order ; 
union  of  things. 

"  To  the  Ituowledge  of  the  moat  contemptible  effect 
iu  nature,  'tiB  necessary  to  kuow  the  whole  lyniax  o£ 
an\seiB."—OlaiiviU  :  Vanity  of  Dogmatizing,  ch.  xxii.       i 
II.  Gram. :    That   part  of  grammar  which   j 
deals  with  the  construction  of  sentences  or 
the  due  arrangement  of  wui'ds  or  members  of    . 
sentences  in  their  nuitual  arrangements.     It 
includes  concord  and  government,  and  th© 
order  of  words,  or  collocation. 

"  Who  feed  a  pupil's  intellect  with  store 
Of  syntax,  truly,  but  with  little  more." 

Cowper  :  Tirocinium,  628, 

syn-tec'-tic,  syn -tec'- tic -g,!.  a.  [Gr, 
crurnjKTiKoy  (sunte.ktikos).']  Pertaining  or  re- 
lating to  syntexis  (q.v.). 

syu-te-lei'-a,  s.    [Gr.] 

Greek  Antiq. :  An  association  of  Athenian 
citizens,  numbering  five,  six,  or  fifteen,  who 
equipped  a  ship  for  the  public  service  at  their 
joint  expense. 

"  Smaller  proprietoi-a  were  Joined  together  in  a  kind 
of  society,  for  whicli  our  huigiiage  does  uot  afford  a 
spociicl  name,  hut  which  an  Athenian  would  have 
called  a  Hynteleia ;  and  each  society  wjus  required  to 
furnish,  according  to  its  me.ttis,  a  burse  soldier  or  a 
iool  Bo\Aier."—Macaulay :  Ili&t.  Eng.,  ch.  iii. 

Syn-ter'-e-SlS,  s.  [Gr.,  from  awrrjprjfrdia 
(suntereseo)  —  to  watch  closely:  avy  (sun)=. 
togethei-,  and  rrjpeai  (tereo)  =  to  watch.] 

*  1.  Ord.  Lang. :  Conscience  regarded  as  the 
internal  repository  of  the  laws  of  riglit  and 
wrong. 

"  On  her  a  royal  damsel  still  attends. 
And  faitlilul  counsellor  sytiterens." 

Fletcfier :  Purple  Island,  tL 

2.  Th^aput. :  Preservative  or  prophylactic 
treatment. 

syn-te-ret'-ic,  a,     [Gr.  ot/itijpjjtikos  (sun- 

teTctilcos).'] 

Med. :  Pertaining  to  synteresis  ;  preserving 
health ;  prophylactic. 

Syn-te'-thys,  s.  [Pref.  syn-,  and  Lat.  tethys 
(q.v.).] 

Zool. :  A  genus  of  Clavinellidfe,  with  a  single 
species,  from  Applecross  Sound,  Ross-shire. 
Animals  compou»d,  gelatinous,  orbicular, 
sessile  ;  individuals  very  prominent,  arranged 
sub-concentrically  in  the  common  mass; 
branchial  and  atrial  orifices  simple.  The  in- 
dividual ascidians  are,  when  full-grown,  two 
inches  in  length. 

*  syn-tet'-ic,  ».    [Syntectic] 

syn-tex'-is,  s.  [Gr.,  from  avvTr^Kta  (si*»i^fco) 
=  to  melt  away.] 

Med.  :  A  wasting  of  the  body  ;  a  deep  con- 
sumption. 

syn  -  ther' -  mal,  a.  [Pref.  syn-,  and  Gr. 
dep/jLY}  (therme)  =  heat.] 

Meteor.,  dc.  :  Having  the  same  degree  of 
heat. 

Syn'-the-sis,  s.  [Lat.,  from  Gr.  inffffea-ts 
(sunthesis)  =  a  putting  together  :  avv  (sun)  = 
together,  and  fieo-ts  (thesis)  =  a  putting.] 
[Thesis.] 

*  I.  Ord.  Lang. ;  The  act  of  joining  or  putting 
two  or  more  tilings  together  ;  composition, 

II.  Technically : 

1.  Chem.  :  The  building  up  of  more  or  les» 
complex  bodies  by  the  direct  union  of  their 
elements,  or  of  groups  of  elements.  Thus, 
water  can  be  produced  synthetically  by  the 
union  of  two  atoms  of  hydrogen  with  one 
atom  of  oxygen. 

2.  Logic:  The  method  by  composition,  in 
opposition  to  the  method  of  resolution  or 
analysis.  In  synthesis,  we  reason  fi'om 
axioms,  definitions,  and  already  known  prin- 
ciples, until  we  arrive  at  a  desired  conclusion. 
Of  this  nature  are  most  of  the  processes 
of  geometrical  reasoning.     In  synthesis,  we 


boll,  bo^;  poiit,  j($^l;  cat,  9011,  chorns,  911111,  henqh.;  go»  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a§;  expect,  Xenophon,  e^ist.    ph=:fl 

-Gian,  -Uan  =  shan.    -tion,  -sion  ^  shun ;  -tion,  -sion  —  zhun.   -clous,  -tlous.  -sious  =  shus.    -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  hel,  deL 
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ascend  from  particular  cases  to  general  ones  ; 

tn  iinalysis,  we  descend  from  general  cases  to 

paiticulars. 

"  Each  of  the  words  Idea,  In.  Mind,  iuvolvra  a  syn- 
tkeais,  and  the  proi>ualti on —Ideas  exist  iu  mind,  is  a 
synthesis  of  suntheses.  Passing  from  the  assumption 
of  idealism,  to  its  arRument.  it  might  be  shown  that 
each  of  Its  syllogisms  is  a  synthesis  of  syntheses;  and 
that  its  conclusion,  reached  by  putting  together  many 
eyllogisins,  1b  a  synthesis  of  syntheses  of  tyiitheses.  In- 
stead, then,  of  the  realistic  belief  being  objectionable 
on  the  ground  of  its  synthetic  nature,  its  superiority 
is,  that  it  is  less  open  to  this  objection  than  any  other 
belief  which  can  he  framed."— fferftert  Spencer."  Prin- 
ciples of  Psychology. 
3.  Surg, :  The  opei"ation  by  which  divided 

parts  are  united. 

* S^n'-the-sise,  v.t  [Eng.  synt?ies(is) ;  -ise.] 
To  combine  or  bring  together,  as  two  or  more 
things ;  to  unite  in  one. 

•syn'-the-sist,  s.  [Eng.  synth€s(is);  -ist] 
One  who  employs  synthesis,  or  who  follows 
synthetic  methods. 

6^-thef -ic,  syn-thet'-ic-al,  a.  [Gr.  <tvv- 
WcTtKos  (sunthetikos)=  skilled 'in  putting  to- 
gether ;  <rvv6eTr}'i  {sunthetes)  =  one  who  puts 
together.]  [Synthesis.]  Pertaining  or  re- 
lating to  synthesis  ;  consisting  in  or  accord- 
ing to  synthesis. 

"The  methods  [he  observes]  of  attaining  a  know- 
ledge  of  nature,  may  be  two ;  either  the  analytic  or 
the  synthetic.  The  first  is  proceeding  from  the  causes 
to  the  effects.  The  second,  from  the  effects  to  the 
causes."— .ffbofte.'  Posthumous  Worles.  p.  830. 

synthetic-types,  s.  ^i. 

Biol. :  (See  extract). 

" Synthetic-types  KT6thoBe  which  combine  in  a  well- 
balanced  measure  features  of  several  types  occurring 
as  distinct,  only  at  a  later  time.  Sauroid  Fishes  and 
Ichthyoa-iuri  are  more  distinctly  synthetic  than  pro- 
phetic tyiies."—Agasaiz:  Classification,  p.  178. 

syn-thet'-ic-al-l^,  adv.  [Eng.  synthetical ; 
-ly.}  In  a  synthetical  manner  ;  by  synthesis  ; 
according  to  the  rules  of  synthesis. 

■•  Byn'-thet-ize,  v.t.  [Synthetic]  To  unite 
in  regular  structure. 

*  S^n'-td-nay,  s.  [Gr.  avvrofiia  (suutomia) ; 
avvrefivio  (suntemno)  =  to  cut  short.]  Brevity, 
conciseness. 

fiyn'  -  ton  -  in,  s.  [Gr.  a-vvToi'ia  (suntonia)  = 
stretcliiiig :  aiJi'  (sun)  =  together,  and  Teii-o) 
(tei)i6)=  to  stretch.] 

Ckem. :  Muscle-fibrin.  Liebig's  name  for  a 
■white,  opaque,  gelatinous  substance,  prepared 
by  slightly  heating  muscle  freed  from  blood 
with  dilute  hydrochloric  acid,  filtering,  and 
jH'ecipitating  with  sodic  carbonate.  It  is 
soluble  in  dilute  hydrochloric  acid  and  in 
feebly  alkaline  liquid,  but  insoluble  in  a 
solution  of  sodium  cjiloride.  A  similar  sub- 
stance, giving  all  the  reactions  of  syntonin,  is 
obtained  by  treating  egg  albumen  with  dilute 
hydrochloric  acid.    [Musculin.] 

*  syn-u'-si-ast,  s.  [Gr.  a-uv  (sM7i)  =  with, 
together,  and  ouo-t'a  (ousia)  =  existence.]  One 
who  holds  the  doctrine  of  consubstantiation. 
{Rogers:  Thirty- NiTie  Articles^  p.  289.) 

S^-zygf-i-a*  s.  [Pref.  syn-,  and  Gr.  ^vyoc 
(zugon),  ^vyos  (zugos)  =  a  yoke.] 

Bat.  :  The  point  of  junction  of  opposite 
cotyledons. 

ay'-pher,  a.  [Btym.  douhtfiiL]  (See  com- 
poimd.) 

sypber-joint,  s. 

Carp. :  A  lap  joint  for  the  edges  of  boards, 
leaving  a  fiat  or  flush  surface. 

fy'-plier-mg,  s.    [Sypher.] 

Shipwright.:  Lapping  the  chamfered  edge 
of  one  plank  over  the  similarly  chamfered 
edge  of  another,  so  as  to  form  a  joint  with  a 
plane  surface. 

S^-phil'-i-d.e§,  «.  pi.    [Syphilis.] 

Pathol.  :  Skin  affections  of  syphilitic  origin. 
The^  are  usually  copper-coloured  ra^es, 
scales,  papules,  pustules,  crusts,  ulcers,  and 
cicatrices,  and  have  been  arranged  in  eight 
groups  :  vegetative,  exanthematous,  vesicular, 
squamous,  papular,  pustular,  bulbous,  and 
tubercular. 

.ih-i-U-phd'-bl-a,  s.    [Eng.  syphiUs,  and 

■r.  (f>6fio<;  (pTiobos)  =  fear.] 
Pathol, :  Syphihtic  monomania  ;  a  morbid 
fear  of  being  affected  by  syphilis,  producing 
some  imaginary  symptoms  of  the  disease, 
and  often  leading  to  suicide.  The  mo.st  obsti- 
nate cases  are  iu  women. 
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syph'  -  i  -  lis,  s.  [A.  word  introduced  by 
Sauvages  from  Syphilus,  the  name  of  a  shep- 
herd in  Fiacostoi'd's  poem,  Syphilus,  sive 
Morbus  Galllcus:  Gr.  o-Ds  (sits)  =  a  hog,  and 
(^I'Aos  (philos)  =  dear,  loving.    {Mahn.y] 

Pathol. :  A  disease  due  to  the  introduction 
of  a  specific  poison  into  tlie  system  by  direct 
contai:t  of  an  infected  with  a  iiealthy  surface. 
In  the  majority  of  cases  syphilis  is  venereal ; 
but  it  is  by  no  means  necessarily  so,  as  the 
poison  may  be  communicated  to  the  fingers 
(as  is  often  the  case  with  medical  men  and 
niidwives)  from  t^mching  diseased  parts,  or  it 
may  be  introduced  by  infected  lymph  in  vac- 
cination. It  is  characterized  in  the  first  in- 
stance by  the  presence  of  a  single  sore,  the 
hard  chancre,  and  frequently  by  induration 
of  the  absorbent  glands,  chiefly  those  of  the 
groin.  It  has  probably  existed  from  time  im- 
memorial wherever  promiscuous  sexual  in- 
tercourse has  prevailed,  tliough  the  statement 
is  often  made  that  it  was  lirst  brought  to 
Europe  by  the  followers  of  Columbus.  Men- 
tion of  it  occurs,  however,  in  the  ancient 
literature  of  China,  and  before  the  period 
above  fixed,  places  called  stews  existed  in  the 
borough  of  Southwark,  where  prostitutes 
suffering  from  this  contagious  disease  ware 
confined.  In  the  secondary  or  constitutional 
form,  the  throat  is  chiefly  affected,  frightful 
ulceration  being  common,  with  cutaneous 
eruptions,  affections  of  the  nose,  ears,  joints, 
and  bones.  Tertiary  symptoms  also  occur, 
with  the  presence  of  nodes  or  gummata.  In 
its  constitutional  form  the  fcetus  in  utero,  or 
newly-born  infant  is  frequently  affected. 

syph-i-lit'-ic,  a.  [Eng.  syphil(is) ;  -itic] 
Pertaining  to  or  of  the  nature  of  syphilis  : 
as,  syphilitic  deafness,  &c.  ;  affected  with  or 
suffering  from  syi)hilis  ;  useful  iu  the  cui'e  of 
syphilis. 

sypb-i-li-za'-tion,  s.      [Eng.  syphiliz(e); 

-oMon.] 

Pathol. :  Saturation  of  the  system  by  in- 
oculation with  syphilitic  virus.  This  method 
was  introduced  by  M.  Auzias  Turenne  in  1850. 

"The  system  seemed  to  becpme  protected,  as  in 
ordiiiaiy  uioculatioii  and  vaccination,  and  a  state  or 
diathesis  was  produced,  iu  which  the  IxKly  was  no 
longer  capable  of  being  affected  by  syphilis;  and  the 
proee's  by  which  this  is  accomplished  is  that  to  which 
the  name  sypJiilisation  helougR."  —  Copland :  Diet. 
Pract.  Med.  (ed.  1886),  p.  1,489. 

syph'-i-lize,  v.t.  [Eng.  syphil(is);  -ize.]  To 
saturate  or  inoculate  witii  syphilitic  matter 
as  a  cure  for  or  a  preventive  against  the  dis- 
ease. 

syph-i-lo-der'-ma  (pi.   s^ph-i-lo-der'- 
ma-ta),   s.     [Eng.  syphilis  (q.v.),  and  Gr. 
8epp.a  (derma)  =  skin.  ] 
Pathol. :  A  skin  disease  produced  by  syphilis. 

S^ph'-l-loid,  a.  [Eng.  syphilis;  suff.  -oid.^ 
Resembling  syphilis  ;  having  the  character  of 
syphilis. 

sy-phil'-6-ma  (pi.  syph-i-lom'-a-ta),  s. 

[As  if  from  a  Greek  word,  but  really  a  modern 
derivative  from  syphilis  (q.v.).] 

Pathol. :  A  tumour  produced  by  syphilis. 
There  are  syphilomata  of  the  lungs  and  of 
the  heart.    {Tanner.) 

sy'-phon,  s.    [Siphok.J 

sy-phon'-ic,  a.    [Siphonic^ 

t  sy-pbdn-o-stom'-a-ta,  s.  pL     [Sip«ono- 

STOMATA..] 

syr'-en  (yr  as  "ir),  s.    [Sieen-I 

S^-i-ac,  a.  &  s.    [Lat.  Synamts.] 

A.  As  ad4. :  Of  or  pertaining  to  Syria  n  its 

language. 

B,  As  suhst. :  The  language  spoken  by  the 
Syrians,  especially  the  language  of  the  ancient 
Syrians.  It  belongs  to  the  Semitic  family  of 
languages,  and  differs  little  firom  tho  Chaldee 
or  Eastern  Aramaic. 

Syriac-version,  s. 

Biblical  Versions :  Any  version  of  the  Biblo 
in  the  Syriac  language.  The  most  important 
is  the  Peschito  (q.v.) ;  the  next  is  the  Phi- 
loxenian,  or  Syro-Philoxenian,  made  by  Philo- 
xenus,  Bishop  of  Hierapolis  (a.d,  4S8-518). 
It  is  confined  to  the  New  Testament. 

S^~i-a^^i^va,  «.  [Eng.  Syrkw;  -^wn.!  A 
Syriac  idiom,  phrase,  or  expressioH. 

Syr'-i-an,  a.  &  s.    [See  def.J 


A.  As  adj. :  Of  or  pertaining  to  Syria  or  iti 
inhabitants ;  Syriac. 

B.  As  subst. :  A  native  or  inhabitant  of 
Syria. 

Syrian-bear,  s. 

Zool.  :  Urs^ts  syriacus,  from  Western  Asia. 
It  IS  about  the  size  of  the  Brown  Bear,  but  of 
a  much  lighter  colour,  varying  from  fulvous- 
brown  to  fulvous- white,  according  to  tho 
season  of  the  year.  The  she-bears  which  came 
out  of  the  wood,  and  "tare  forty  and  two" 
of  the  mockers  of  Eli^ha  (2  Kings  ii.  23)  were 
probably  of  this  species,  as  no  other  is  knows 
to  occur  in  the  lUffuntain-raiiges  of  Syria. 

Syrian-Catbolics,  s.  pi. 

Church  Hist. :  A  term  which  should  pronefly 
include  all  Christians  using  a  Syriac  litiragy, 
but  confined  by  ecclesiastical  writers  to  con- 
verts from  the  Jacobite  or  Monophysite 
Church  in  Syria. 

Syrian  Jacobites,  s.  pi 

Church  Hist. :  The  members  of  the  church 
that  once  pervaded  Syria.  The  gieat  body 
of  them  now  reside  near  Mosul  and  Mardin, 
in  Mesopotamia,  others  are  in  or  near  Aleppo. 
A  large  colony,  now  however  much  reduced 
by  conversions  to  Roman  Catholicism,  exists 
in  Malabar  and  Travancore  in  India.  They 
call  themselves  Jacobites,  nominally  from  the 
patriarch  Jacob,  really  from  Jacob  Bardceus, 
Bishop  of  "Orfa  (Edessa),  who  died  in  558,  and 
who  was  successful  in  reuniting  the  Monophy- 
sites.  They  use  the  Syriac  language  in  their 
liturgy. 

Syrian-rue,  s. 

Bot. :  Peganiim  Harmaia. 

Sj^r'-i-an-igm,  s.  [Eng.  Syrian;  -ism.]  A 
Syrian  idiom,  phrase,  or  expression. 

*  Syr'-i-ajm,  s.  [Eng.  Syri(a);  -asm.]  The 
same  as  Syrianism  (q.v.). 

"The  Scripture  Greek  is  ohserved  to  be  full  of 
Syriasms  and  Hebraisms." — Warburtoit:  Doctrine  (tf 
Grace. 

sy  -  rin'  -  ga,   s.     [Lat.    syrinx ;   Gr.    ffupiyf 
{siiringx)  =  a  pipe.      So  called   because  the 
branches  are  long,  straight,  and  with  large 
pith,] 
Botany : 

1.  A  synonym  of  Philadelphus.     [3.] 

2.  Lilac  ;  a  genus  of  Praxinese.  Deciduous 
shrubs,  with  simple  leaves,  and  very  fragi-ant 
flowers  iu  terminal  thyrsoid  panicles.  Calyx 
small,  four-toothed ;  corolla  funnel-shaped,  its 
limb  four-parted  ;  stamens  two  ;  stigma  bifid ; 
fruit  a  capsule,  with  two  boat-shaped  valves, 
having  a  dissepiment  in  the  middle,  two  cells, 
and  two  seeds.  Known  species  about  six.  Na- 
tives apparently  of  south-eastern  Europe  and 
central  and  eastern  Asia.  Syringa  vulgaris  is 
the  Lilac  (q.v.).  S.  persica  is  a  smaller  species 
or  variety,  with  pinnatifid  leaves,  supposed 
to  have  come  from  Persia.  There  are  three 
common  varieties  of  it  in  nurseries,  the  White, 
the  Cut-leaved,  and  the  Sage-leaved  Persian 
Lilac.  S.  Josiktea,  a  Transylvanian  shrub, 
has  scentless  flowers.  The  leaves  of  5.  Emodi, 
a  large  Himalayan  shrub,  are  eaten  by  goata. 

3.  (PL):  The  Philadelphacese  (q.v.). 

S^r'-inge  *  sur'-inge,  «.  [Fr.  syringm,  frum 
Lat.  syringeviy  accus.  of  syrinx  =  a  reed,  pipe, 
tube ;  Gr.  trvpty^  (suringx)  =■  a  reed,  a  tube, 
a  whistle;  ^-g.siringa;  Ital.  sciringa.}  Asmali 
portable  hydraulic  Instrument  of  the  pump 
kind,  used  to  draw  in  a  quantity  of  water  or 
other  liquid,  and  eject  the  same  with  foroe. 
Zn  its  simplest  form  it  consists  of  a  small 
cylindrical  tube  with  an  air-tight  piston  fitted 
with  a  rod  and  handle  at  the  upper  end.  The 
lower  end  terminates  in  a  small  taperiHg  tube. 
This  being  immersed  in  the  fluid,  the  jMstoH 
is  drawn  back,  and  the  liquid  is  forced  into  the 
cylinder  by  atmospheric  pressure.  On  p«Mi- 
ing  the  piston  back  again  to  the  lower  end  of 
ttie  cylinder  the  liquid  is  ejected  in  a  jet.  The 
syringe  is  used  by  surgeons,  &c.,  fot  waahing 
wounds,  injecting  liquids  into  animal  bodies 
and  similar  purposes.  Larger  forms  are  used 
for  watering  plants,  trees,  &c. 

"  The  like  devise  to  tbis,  namely,  elystveB,  vm 
learned  first  of  a  foule  in  the  same  Mgyjn.  which  is 
called  Ibis  (or  the  bhick  Storke.)  This  nird  bavlTig  a 
crooked  and  hooked  bill,  xiaeth  it  In  steed  of  a  syringe 
or  pipe,  to  squirt  water  into  that  part,  wherely  It  " 
moat  kind  and  holsome  to  void  the  do«ng  and  es- 
erements  of  meat,  and  so  pi\rgeth  and  eleansetta  her 
badie."— P.  Solland:  Plinie,  bk,  viii.,  eh.  xicvii. 

^  Pneumatic  Syring&:  [Pnbumatio-svbinoi3» 


^te,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  wbat,  f^  £itber;  -we,  wet.  here«  camel,  lier,  tb^e;  pino,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pSW 
or.  wore,  wol£  work,  wh6,  son ;  mute,  cub,  ciire,  unite,  cur,  rule,  fall :  try,  Syrian,    as.  oe  =  e ;  ey  =  a ;  qu  =  kw- 
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*  syringe-^ngine,  s.  A  machine  on  the 
principle  of  the  syringe,  formerly  used  as  a 
fire-engine. 

syringe -valve,  s.  A  peculiarly  con- 
structed valve  used  in  syringes.  The  valve- 
guide  stem  has  an  end  knob,  by  which  its 
falling  out  is  prevented, 

p^'inge,  v.t.  &  i.    [Syringe,  s.] 

A.  Transitive : 

1.  To  inject  by  means  of  a  syringe. 

"  I  sifHi^ed  into  a  dog's  jugular  vela  about  two 
quarta  of  warm  water."— Boyle  .■  Works,  vi.  464. 

2.  To  wash  or  cleanse  by  injections  from  a 
6yringe. 

B.  iTttraris. :  To  inject  water  by  means  of 
a  syringe. 

ej^-rin-gd-dexi'-dron,  s.  [Gr.  <npty^  (su- 
ringx),  avpiyyos  (suringgos)  =  a  pipe  or  tube, 
and  Siv&pov  (dendron)  =  tree.] 

Pal(Bobot. :  A  genus  of  coal  plants  founded 
liy  Sternberg,  and  adopted  by  Brongniart. 
Truuk  furrowed,  with  equal  and  parallel  ribs. 
Some  of  the  species  included  in  it  are  now 
placed  under  Sigillaria. 

fl^-nn-gop'-or-^  s.  pi.  [Gr.  tnipiy^  (suringx), 
genit.  (Tupiyyos  (suringgos)  =  a  pipe,  and  iropos 
(poros)  =  a.  passage  ;  a  pore.] 

Palceont. :  A  genus  of  Halysitidae.  Corallum 
fasciculate,  with  cylindrical  eorallites  united 
by  honzontal  connecting  processes.  Slliurian 
to  the  Carboniferous. 

^y-rin'-go-toine,  s.  [Gr.  aHpty^  (suringx), 
genit.  (Tu/Styyos  (suringgos)  =  a  pipe,  a  fistula, 
and  T0JU.7J  (tome)  =  A  cutting.] 

Surg. :  A  bistoury,  concave  on  its  edge,  and 
temiina;ted  by  a  long,  flexible,  probe-pointed 
stylet.  Formerly  used  for  operations  for 
fistula  in,  ano. 

«y-rm-got'-6-m3^,  s.  [Fr.  syringotomie.'\ 
[Stringotome.] 

Surg. :  The  operation  or  act  of  cutting  for 
fistula. 

»^-in-gox'-:y"-lon,  s.  [Gr.  crupty^  (suringx), 
genit.  avpiyyo^  (suringgos)  -=■  a  pipe,  and  ^v\ov 
(aafZo7i)  =  wood.] 

Pala&o'bot. :  A  genus  of  plants  believed  by 
its  discoverer,  Principal  Dawson,  to  be  angio- 
spermous.  Known  species  one,  Syringoxylon 
mirabile,  from  the  Devonian  of  New  York. 

Syr'-inx,  s.  [Lat.,  from  Gr.  trvpiy^  (suringx) 
=  a  pipe,  a  tube.] 

1.  Compar.  Anat. :  The  inferior  larynx,  a 
modification  of  the  trachea  where  it  joins  the 
hronclii.     It  is  the  organ  of  song  in  birds. 

2.  Music:  The  same  as  Panpipe  (q.v.). 

3.  Surg. :  A  fistula. 

4.  2oo2.:  A  genus  of  Bipunculidse.  Proboscis 
shorter  than  the  body;  cylindrical,  witli  a 
circle  of  short-fingered  tentacles  around  the 
tip.  Professor  Edward  Forbes  described  three 
British  species. 

e^r'-ma,  s.  [Gr.,  from  avpio  (suro)  =  to  drag, 
to  trail'.] 

Greek  Antiq. :  A  long  dress,  reaching  to- the 
ground,  woin  by  tragic  actors. 

t  ayr-ni-i'-nse,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  symi(um); 
Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj,  suff.  -ince.] 

Ornith. :  A  sub-family  of  Bubonidse,  with 
three  genera  :  Asio,  Nyctala,  and  Symium 

ajr'-ni-tim,  a.    [Etym.  doubtful.] 

Omith. :  A  genus  of  Syrniinse  (q.v.).  The 
type  is  Syrnium  alueo,  or  Aluco  Jkm/mea,  the 
Tawny  Owl.     [Stkix,  2.] 

•  sihr'-dp,  s.     [Syrdp.] 

flt^'-phi-dae,  s.  pi.      [Lat.  syrpJt(u8);   Lat 

fem.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.] 

Entom. :  A  family  of  Diptera,  tribe  Atheri- 
cera  (having  the  antennse  of  three  joints,  the 
apical  one  with  a  bristle).  The  Syrphidse 
have  the  antcnnal  bri.stle  finely  feathered  ; 
the  eyes  are  large,  meeting  in  the  males ;  the 
oeelli  three ;  proboscis  generally  short,  the 
terminal  lobes  fleshy,  enclosing  three  bristles ; 
palpi  small,  with  one  joint ;  abdomen  flat- 
tened, with  five  segments ;  tarsi  with  two 
pulvilli.  Smooth  or  hairy  insects,  often  seen 
tovering  almost  without  motion  over  the 
flowers  of  Composites  or  other  plants,  some  of 


them  looking  like  bees,  from  which  they  may 
at  once  be  distinguished  by  their  having  only 
two  win^s,  and  being  destitute  of  a  sting. 
The  species  are  numerous,  and  the  larvee  di- 
verse in  habits.  Most  of  the  latter  feed  on 
the  roots  or  bulbs  of  plants,  or  live  in  decay- 
ing wood,  mud,  or  sewers,  or  in  the  water,  or 
as  parasites  in  the  nests  of  wasps  and  humble 
bees,  or  crawling  over  plants  in  quest  of 
Aphides.  Genera  more  than  forty,  and  among 
them  Syrphus,  Volucella,  Eristalis,  Helophi- 
lus,  &c 

syr'-phiis,  s.  [Gr.  trupifto^  (surphos),  vip^o^ 
(serphos)  =  a  small-winged  insect,  perhaps  a 
gnat  or  an  ant.] 

EnUm. :  The  typical  genus  of  Syrphidse 
(q.v.).  The  larvce  feed  on  aphides.  Among 
the  Bpeciea  of  this  genua  one  of  the  most 
common  is  Syrplms  pyrastri,  a  blue-black  fly, 
with  whitish  or  yellowish  transverse  bands 
on  the  abdomen,  black  thighs,  and  yellowish 
legs.  It  is  sometimes  mistaken  for  a  wasp. 
The  larvse  is  a  footless  grub,  living  on  plants 
infested  by  aphides. 

S^-rhap'-tes,  s.  [Gr.  avppaiTTo^  (surrhaptos) 
=  sewn  together;  mippaTrru  (surrhapto)=:  to 
sew  together :  <rvv  (sun)  =  together,  and 
pdiTTta  (rhapto)  =  to  sew.] 

Omith. :  A  genus  of  Pteroclidse  (q.v.),  with 
two  species.  Bill  small,  conicaJ,  nostrils 
concealed  by  feathers,  tarsi  hirsute ;  toes 
short,  concrete,  hirsute  above,  hallux  absent ; 
the  two  middle  tail-feathers  and  first  two 
quills  of  wings  produced  into  pointed  seta- 
ceous filaments.  They  normally  range  from 
Tartary,  Thibet,  and  Mongolia,  to  the  country 
round  Pekin,  and  occasionally  visit  Eastern 
Europe ;  but  in  1863  great  numbers  of  them 
appeared  in  Europe,  and  reached  westward  to 
the  shores  of  the  Atlantic. 

*  s;yTt,  s.  [Fr.  syrte,  from  Lat.  syrtis ;  Gr. 
(TvpTis  (surtis)  =  a  sandbank.]  [Syktis.]  A 
quicksand. 

*  S^r'-tic,  a.  [Eng.  syrt ;  -ic]  Pertaining  or 
relating  to  a  syrt  or  quicksand ;  of  the  nature 
of  a  quicksand. 

Syr'-tis,  s.  [Lat.,  from  Gr.  avpm  (surtis), 
from  trvpo}  (surd)  =  to  draw.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  A  quicksand.  (Originally 
applied  especially  to  two  sandbanks  on  the 
north  coast  of  Africa.) 

"  Quench'd  in  a  boggy  syrtU,  neither  eea. 
Nor  good  dry  laud.  Mzlton  :  P.  L.,  ii.  939. 

2.  Entom. :  A  genus  of  Bugs,  family  Mem- 
branaceae  (q.v.),  having  the  sides  of  the  abdo- 
men dilated.  Two  species,  Syrtis  crassipes  and 
S.  monstrosa,  occur  on  the  continent  of  Europe. 

s^r'-up,  *sir'-6p,  *sir'-up,  *sir'-r6p,  s. 

[O.Fr.  syrup,  ysserop  (Ft,  strop),  from  Sp. 
xarope  =  a  medicinal  drink,  from  Arab,  shared, 
shurdb  =  wine  or  any  beverage,  syrup,  from 
s?iariba=  he  drank;  Ital.  siroppo.]  [Shrub 
(2),  Sherbet.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang,  r  xis.  popular  language,  the 
lui crystal lizable  fluid  finally  separated  from 
crystallized  sugar  in  the  process  of  refining, 
either  by  the  draining  of  sugar  in  loaves,  or 
by  being  forcibly  ejected  by  the  centrifugal 
apparatus  in  prepariiig  moist  sugar,  commonly 
known  as  golden  syrv/p.  By  sugar  manufac- 
turers the  term  syrup  is  applied  to  all  strong 
saccharine  solutions  which  contain  sugar  in 
a  condition  capable  of  being  crystallized  out, 
the  ultimate  uncrystallizable  fluid  being  dis- 
tinguished as  molasses  or  treacle. 

"  The  juice  which  tricklee  into  these  TeBselB  Ib  col- 
lected by  persona  who  cUnib  the  treea  for  that  pui-pose 
morning  and  eveniag,  and  is  the  common  drink  of 
eyery  indWidunl  upon  the  ialand  ;  yet  a  much  greater 
quantity  is  drawn  off  than  Ib  consumed  in  this  use, 
and  oi  the  surplus  they  make  both  a  «j/rtM>  and  coarse 
BUgar."— Cooft ;  Firat  Voyage,  bk.  iii.,  ch.  ix. 

n.  Technically : 

1.  CAem. :  A  saturated,  or  nearly  saturated, 
solution  of  sugar  in  water. 

2.  Fharm. :  Syrupus  ;  a  preparation  in  which 
sugar  forms  an  important  ingredient,  and 
gives  a  peculiar  consistence  to  the  liquid. 
Its  general  use  is  to  disguise  the  flavour  of 
drugs  ;  but  in  some  cases,  as  in  that  of  the 
iron  iodide,  the  sugar  preserves  the  active  in- 
gredient from  undergoing  chemical  change. 
About  seventeen  syrups  are  need  in  modern 
pharmacy.  Amongthemare&'3/rMjHHa«reMif*f. 
S.  litnonis,  S.  papaveris,  S.  senium,  &c.  (Gwrrod.) 

"  His  drugs,  hiB  drinks,  Andsynips  doth  apply, 
To  he»t  Bis  blood  and  quicken  luxury." 

Drayton :  The  Owl, 


*syT'-uped,  *syr'-upt.  o.  [Eng.  syrwp; 
•ed.]  Sweetened  by  or  as  by  moistening  or 
mixing  with  syrup, 

"  Yet  when  there  hapa  a  honey  fall, 
We'll  lick  the  syrupt  leaves." 

brayton :  Quest  of  Cynthia, 

sS^r'-iip-y,  Sir'-iip-y,  a.  [Eng.  syrup;  -y.J 
Like  syrup ;  partaking  of  the  nature  or  quali- 
ties of  syrup. 

"  Applea  are  of  a  syrupy,  tenacious  nature."— i/'ort*. 
mer :  Jlutbanclry. 

SJ^S-Sar-qO-SIS,  S.  [Gr.f  from  avatrapKou 
(sussarkoo)=  to  unite  by  flesh :  av  (su),  for  avv 
(sun)  =  with,  together,  and  adp^  (sarx),  geait, 
trapKoi  (sarkos)  =  flesh.] 

1.  An/it. :  A  species  of  union  of  bones,  in 
which  one  bone  is  united  to  another  by  means 
of  an  intervening  muscle,  as  in  the  connec- 
tion of  the  OS  hyoides  to  the  sternum. 

2.  Surg. :  The  method  of  curing  wounds  by 
promoting  the  growth  of  new  flesh. 

S^S-tSl'-tic,  a.  [Lat.  systalticus;  Gr.  irvtr- 
toAtikos  (sustaltikos)  =  drawing  together ;  tnia-' 
reWm  (sustello)  =  to  draw  together  :  avv  (sun) 
=  together,  and  o-tcAAw  (stello)  =  to  set  ia 
order.] 

Physiol.:  Capable  of  or  produced  by  alternate 
contraction  and  dilatation.  Used  spec,  of  the 
heart. 

*sys'-ta-sig,  s.  [Gr.,  from  <Tvvi<mitLL  (sunis- 
temi)~  to  place  together.]  [System.]  A 
sitting  together ;  a  political  union  or  constitu- 
tion. 

"  It  Ib  a  worse  preservative  of  a  general  constitution 
than  the  systaais  of  Crete,  or  the  confederation  ot 
Poland." — Burke :  Reflections  an  the  Revolution  im 
France. 

sj^s'-tem,  *  sys-teme,  s.  [Lat.  systema,  from 
Gr.  a-v<TTi}fia  (sustema)  —  a  complex  whole  put 
together,  a  system  :  cru  (su),  for  tniv  (sun)=^ 
•with,  together,  and  iTT^-(ste-),  the  base  of  lo-nj^t 
(histemi)  =  to  stand  ;  Fr.  systkme;  Sp.  &  ItaL 
sisttma.] 
I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  A  combination  or  assemblage  of  things 
adjusted  into  a  regular  and  connected  whole  ; 
a  number  of  things  or  paits  so  connected  and 
arranj^ed  as  to  make  one  complex  thing  ;  things 
connected  accoiding  to  a  scheme;  as  a  system 
of  canals  or  railways,  a  system,  of  forces  acting 
upon  a  body. 

2.  An  assemblage  of  parts  or  organs  in  an 
animal  body  which  are  composed  of  the  same 
tissue  or  are  essentially  necessary  to  the^  per- 
formance of  some  function :  as  the  nervous 
system,  the  vascular  system,  &c. 

3.  Hence  applied  to  the  body  itself:  as,  To 
take  nourishment  into  the  system. 

4.  The  whole  scheme  of  creation  regarded  as 
forming  one  complete  plan  or  whole  ;  the 
universe. 

5.  A  plan  or  scheme  according  to  which 
things  are  connected  or  combined  into  a 
whole;  an  assemblage  of  facts,  or  of  principles 
and  conclusions  scientifically  arranged  or  dis- 
posed according  to  certain  mutual  relations, 
so  as  to  form  a  complete  whole  :  as,  a  system  of 
philosophy,  a  system  of  government,  &c. 

6.  Method,  order,  regularity :  as,  He  has  no 
system  in  his  business. 

7.  Manner  or  way  in  which  things  aro 
managed ;  plan  of  transacting  busiuess. 

IL  Technically: 

1.  Atiat. :  A  term  introduced  by  Bichat, 
used  of  any  structure  taken  &s  a  whole  :  as, 
the  nervous  system. 

*2,  ^ncieniJtfiisic:  An  interval  compounded, 
or  supposed  to  be  compounded,  of  several 
lesser  intervals,  as  the  octave,  the  elements  of 
which  are  called  diastems. 

3.  Astron. :  A  theoiy  of  the  movements  and 
mutual  relations  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  espe- 
cially of  the  sun,  moon,  and  planets,  and  the 
laws  by  which  these  are  regulated.  Used  of 
the  Ptolemaic  System,  the  Copernican  Sys- 
tem, the  Newtonian  System,  Ac.  (all  which 
see). 

"  The  great  aystem,  in  which  the  sun  nets  tke  pai-t  of 
the  primary,  and  the  planets  of  ite  satellites.*— Ser- 
achel:  Attronomy,  S  583. 

4.  Biol.  :  Method  of  arrangement  on  a  com- 
prehensive plan.  Used  specially  in  Botany, 
where  first  Linnseus's  Sexual  System — the 
Artificial — for  a  time  prevailed,  to  be  followed 
by  the  Natural  System,  which  is  now  in  use. 
By  the  Natural  System  some  understand  only 
the  placing  together  of  such  plants  or  animals 
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as  resemWe  each  other  ;  some  hold  that  it  re- 
veals the  plan  of  the  Creator,  while  Darwin 
{Origin  of  Species,  ch.  xiv.)  thinks  that  it  is  the 
arrangement  by  similarity  of  characteis  of 
animals  or  plants  having  a  community  of 
descent. 

5.  Fitie  Arts :  A  collection  of  the  rules  and 
principles  upon  which  an  artist  works. 

6.  Geol. :  A  term  introduced  by  Sir  Roderick 
Murchison  for  a  fonnation  or  division  of  the 
Palaeozoic,  Secondary,  or  Tertiary  Rocks.  (See 
extract.) 

"  In  the  work  ou  Russia  the  Devonian,  Carboul- 
feroTifi,  Hud  Penniim  rocka  were  each  deuoiniuated 
$yttem»,  but  as  exi)lai)ied  iu  this  work,  they  are  iiuw 
viewed  aa  groups  tn*t  couatitute  the  Upper  Palaeozoic 
System,  the  Silurian  beiug  the  Lower  Palasoiioic."— 
^urchiton :  Siiuria  (ed.  1854),  p.  310.    (Note.) 

1 7.  Math. :  A  term  used  of  equations  related 
to  each  other  in  the  same  problem,  or  of 
curves  or  surfaces  connected  by  any  law. 

system-maker,  s.  One  who  makes  or 
constructs  a  system  or  systems.  (Usually  in 
contempt.) 

"  Syst em-makers  have  endeavoured  to  interpret  it 
uwRy.'—Warburton  :  Works,  vol.  Ix.,  eer.  5, 

*  system-monger,  s.  One  who  is  fond 
of  fojining  or  framing  systems. 

i(ys-te-mat -ic,  sys-te-mat'-ic-al,  a.  [Gr. 
<ru(ni)fjLaTiK6^  {suste'nuitikos),  from  truo-r^^aTo? 
(sustenuitos),  genit.  of  (Tv<rrr\tj.a  {sustema)  =  a 
system  (q.v.)  ;  Fr.  systemati<jue.] 

1.  Pertaining  to  system ;  according  to  sys- 
tem ;  metht)dical ;  formed  or  arranged  with 
regular  connection  and  subordination  of  parts 
to  each  other  and  to  the  design  of  the  whole, 

"Now  we  deal  much  in  essayu,  aud  uiireasouably 
desfjiae  systematical  learning ;  whereaa,  our  fathers 
bAd  a  just  value  for  regularity  aud  syateins." — Watts. 

2.  Proceeding  or  working  according  to  re- 
gular system  ur  method :  as,  a  systematic 
writer. 

* ;!.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  system  of  the 
universe ;  cosuiical. 

(I^B-te-mat'-ic-al-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  systema- 
tiad  ;  -ly.]  In  a 'systematic  manner;  in  form 
of  a  system  ;  methodically. 

•  sys'-tem-at-ism,  s.  [Eng.  systemat(ic)  ; 
-ism.}    Reduction  of  things  into  a  system, 

lys'-tem-at-ist,  s.     [Eng.  systemat(ic) ;  -ist.] 

1.  One  who  forms  a  system  or  systems ;  a 
system  atizer. 

"  Svatemutists  in  botany  arrange  planta  into  certain 
order*,  classes,  or  ^euera. ' — Chambers. 

2.  One  who  adheres  to  a  system. 

a^s-te-m3.t-i-za'-tioii,  s.  [Eng.  systsTnat- 
iz(e) ;  -atloH.]  The  act  of  systematizing;  the 
act  or  process  of  reducing  or  forming  things 
into  a  system. 

l^s'-tem-at-ize,  v.t.  [Eng.  systemat(ic) ;  -ure.] 
To  TLMliice  or  form  into  a  system  or  regular 
inethtid. 

"Diieases  were  healed  and  buildlnga  erected  before 
medic'jie  and  architecture  were  systematized  into 
axt^" ~ Harris :  Philological  Inq-atry. 

B^S'-tem-at-iz-cr,  s.  [Eng.  systematiz(e) ; 
-er.]  One  who  reduces  or  forms  things  into  a 
regular  system. 

"Aristotle  may  be  called  the  systematizer  of  his 
mastKr  s  doctrinc8."~fiarri*  .■  Philological  Inquiry. 

•sjrs-tem-a-tol'-o-gy,  s.  [Gr.  <TvaTr}^a 
s%bslihna),  gehit.  (nxrrrf^a-jo';  (s^is^matos)  =  a 
system  (q.v.),  and  Aoyos  (logos)  =  a.  discourse.] 
Knowledge  or  infomiation  regarding  systems. 

fi^S-tem'-ic,  a.    ['En^.  system ;  -ic.] 

•  L  Ord.  Lang. :  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  system. 
2.  A)iat.,  Pathol.,  t&c. :   Of  or  belonging  to 

the  b'fly  as  a  whole  :  as,  the  systemic  aiteries, 
the  ifystemic  veins. 

■s^s-tem-i-za'-tion,  s.  [Eng.  systemi2(e); 
■atiotu]    The  same  as  System atization  (q.v.). 

* SJ^-tem-ize,  v.t.  [Eng.  system;  -iae.]  To 
reduce  to  a  system  ;  to  systematize. 

•  sys'-tem-iz-er,  ;..     [Eng.  systemiz(e);  -er.) 

A  systematizer. 

B^S'-tem-less,  a.     [Eng.  system;  -less.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  Witliout  system. 

2.  BioL  :  Not  obviously  presenting  the  cha- 
racters of  the  well-marked  divisions  of  the 
animal  or  vegetable  kingdom,  as  the  Pro- 
toaoa  among-  animals  and  the  microscopic 
sigSB  or  minute  fangals  among  plants. 


s;y'S'-to-le,  s.  [Gr.  o-uo-toA.^  (sws/oZe)  =  a  con- 
tracting, drawing  together ;  avareWui  (nis- 
teUo)  =  to  draw  together;  trv  (sit)  for  avv 
(sun)  =  together,  and  o-tcAAw  (stelln)  =  to 
equip,  to  set  iu  order  ;  Pr.  systole.] 

1.  Gram. :  The  shortening  of  a  long  syllable. 

2.  Physiol. :  The  contraction  of  any  con- 
tractile cavity,  specially  of  the  auricles  and 
ventricles  in  the  heart. 

sys-tol'-ic,  a.  [Eng.  systoUfi);  -ic.]  Pertain- 
ing or  relating  to  systole ;  contracting  :  as, 
systolic  aortic,  mitral,  pulmonary,  and  tri- 
cuspid munnurs. 

Sys'-tyle,  a.    [Gr.  (tuo-tuAos  (sustulos),  from  tru 
(su),  for  avv  (sun)  =  with,  together,  and  a-rvKos 
(stiilos)  —  a,  pillar,  a  column  ;  Fr.  systyle.] 
Arch. :  Having  columns  standing  close  : 

(1)  Having  columns  placed  in  such  a  manner 
that  they  are  two  diameters  of  a  column 
apart.    [See  illustration  under  Podium.] 

(2)  Having  a  row  of  columns  set  close  to- 
gether all  round,  as  the  Parthenon  at  Athens. 

*  syte,  s.    [Site.] 

*sythe,  s.    [Scythe.] 

sy'-ve^  s.  [From  the  same  root  as  sewer 
(q.v.).]  A  covered  dniin  ;  a  sewer,  a  gutter  ; 
the  grating  or  trap  of  a  street  drain.    (Scotch.) 

syve§,  s.     [Chive  (2).] 

Bot. :  Allium  Schcenoprasum.    (Jamieson.) 

•  syx-hende-man,  s.  [A.S.  six  =  six;  hund 
hundred,  and  man.] 

Old  Sax.  Law:  A  man  possessed  of  property 
to  the  value  of  six  hundred  shillings. 

sy-zyg'-i-iim,  si-zj^g'-i-iim,  s.  [Gr.  (nt^v- 
yLO<;  (siizugios)  =  yoked  together,  paired.  So 
named  from  the  way  in  which  the  branches 
and  leaves  are  united  by  pairs.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Myrtese.  Trees  or  shrubs, 
with  tlie  flowers  in  cymes  or  coiymbs,  the 
calyx  with  its  limb  undivided ;  the  petals, 
four  or  five,  inserted  into  the  throat  of  the 
calyx  and  fugitive;  stamens  many,  similarly 
inserted;  the  fruit  baccate,  one-celled  by 
abortion  ;  seeds  one  or  two.  Syzygium  Jamba- 
lanum,  called  also  Eugenia  Jambolana,  is  a 
moderate-sized  tree,  wild  or  cultivated  all 
over'  India.  The  bark  is  astringent,  and  is 
used,  as  are  the  leaves,  in  dysentei-y.  The 
decoction  of  the  bark  constitutes  a  wash  for 
the  teeth ;  its  fresh  juice,  with  goat's  milk,  a 
medicine  for  the  diarrhcea  of  children.  A 
vinegar  prspared  fi'om  the  unripe  fruit  is  a 
stomachic,  carminative,  and  diuretic.  The 
fruit  is  astringent,  but  is  eaten  by  the  natives, 
who  in  time  of  famine  consume  also  the 
kernels.  The  leaves  of  S.  terebintliaceum  are 
used  in  Madagascar  to  impart  an  aroma  to 
baths.  S.  gvineensis  is  worshipped  in  Gambia 
and  the  fruit  is  eaten. 

sy'-Z^-gy,  s.  [Gr.  (Tv^vyia  (sT,izugia)=nmon, 
conjunctifm  ;  au^vyjs  (suzugos)  =  conjoined  : 
av  (su),  for  (Tvv  (swn)  =  with,  together,  and 
^evyyufj-L  (zeugnumi)  =  to  join  ;  ^vyoy  (pigon) 
=  a  yoke.] 

1.  Astron.  (PI.) :  Linear  relations  ;  a  term 
used  of  the  points  of  a  planet,  or  of  the  moon's 
orbit,  at  which  the  planet  or  the  moon  is  in 
opposition  to  or  conjunction  with  the  sun. 

2.  Pros. :  The  coupling  of  different  feet  to- 
gether in  Greek  or  Latin  verse. 

Sza'-bo-xte  (SZ  as  tz),  s.  [After  Prof.  J. 
Szabo,  of  Budapest;  sutf.  -ite{Min.).^ 

Min. :  A  mineral  occurring  in  minute  crys- 
tals in  cavities  of  an  andesite,  Transylvania. 
Crystallization,  triclinic.  Hardness,  6  to  7 ; 
sp.  gr.  3*505;  lustre,  vitreous;  colour,  hair- 
brown  to  hyacinth-red.  Compos. ;  essentially 
a  silicate  of  iron  and  lime.  Now  shown  to 
be  related  to  hypersthene  (q.v.). 

szai-be'-ly-ite,  a.  [After  Herr  Szaibelyi ; 
sutf-  -ite  (Min.).^ 

Min. :  A  mineral  occurring  in  small  nodules 
bristling  with  aeicular  crystiils  in  a  limestone 
at  Werksthal,  Hungary.  Hardness,  3  to  4 ; 
sp.  gr.  3'0;  colour,  externally  white,  inter- 
nally yellow.  Compos.  :  after  separating  im- 
purities, essentially  a  hydrous  borate  of  mag- 
nesia. 

szas'-ka-ite  (az  as  tz),  s.  [After  Szaska, 
Hungary,  where  found  ;  suff.  -ite  (Min,).'] 

Min.  :  An  earthy  variety  of  calamine  (zinc 
carbonate)  (q.v.),  stated  to  contain  cadmium. 


szmik'-ite  (sz  as  tz),  5.    [After  Herr  Sznjik  ; 
sutf.  -ite  (MLn.).j 

Min. :  An  amorphous  mineral,  stalactitic. 
Hardness,  1"5 ;  sp.  gr.  3-15;  colour, 
whitish  ;  on  fracture,  reddish-white  to 
rose -red.  Compos,  i  sulphuric  acid, 
47"43  ;  protoxide  of  manganese,  42.01; 
water,  10-65  =  100-09.  Found  at  Felsd- 
banya,  Hungary. 

szo-pel'-ka  (szastz),  a.  [Russ.] 
Music :  A  kind  of  oboe,  about  fifteen 
inches  in  length,  made  of  elder  wood, 
having  a  brass  mouth-piece  and  eight 
large  and  seven  small  finger  holes.  It 
is  a  popular  instrument  in  Southern  ■ 
Russia  B20P1 


T,  the  twentieth  letter  and  the  sixteenth  con- 
sonant of  the  English  alphabet,  is  a  sharp, 
mute  consonant,  and  closely  allied  to  d,  bofii 
being  dentals.  It  is  formed  by  pressing  the 
tip  of  the  tongue  closely  against  the  root  of 
the  upper  teeth,  and  it  differs  from  d  only  in 
being  non-vocal,  while  d  is  uttered  with  voice. 
T  followed  by  h  in  the  same  syllable  has  two 
distinct  sounds  ;  the  one  surd  or  breathed,  as 
in  think,  thank,  thought,  representing  the 
Anglo-Saxon  p  ;  the  other  sonant,  or  vocal, 
as  in  this,  that,  though,  representing  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  j5.  Ti  before  a  vowel,  and  unaccented, 
usually  passes  into  sh,  as  in  nation,  portion^ 
partial,  which  are  pronounced  nashon,  yorshon, 
parslml.  When  sor  a;  precede  tl,  the  t  retains 
its  proper  sound,  as  in  question,  though  before 
u  it  is  often  softened  into  c/t  (as  in  church),  aa 
also  in  such  worcU  as  mixture,  posture,  &c. 
In  accordance  witli  Grimm's  law  (q.v.),  (  in 
English  (as  also  in  Dutch,  Icelandic,  Gothic, 
&c.)  is  represented  in  Latin,  Greek,  and 
Sanscrit  by  d,  and  in  German  by  s  or  8. 
Thus  Eng.  tooth  (for  tonth)  =  Lat.  dens,  genit. 
de7itis,  Gr.  bSovs  (odous),  genit.  i&ovros  (odon- 
tos),  Sansc.  dant,  Ger.  zuhn,  O.  H.  Ger.  zand; 
Eng.  heart  =  Lat.  cor,  genit,  cordis,  Gr.  KapSia 
(kardia),  Sansc.  kridaya,  Ger.  Tierza ;  Eng. 
eat  —  Lat.  edo,  Gr.  eSio  (eiio),  Sansc.  ad,  0.  H. 
Ger.  ezan,  Ger.  ersen.  If  the  (  is  preceded  by 
s,  this  rule  does  not  apply,  as  in  Eng.  stami 
=  Lat.  sto,  Gr.  icmi/xi  (histemi),  Ger  stehen.  Th 
in  English,  &c.,  is  represented  in  Latin,  Greek, 
and  Sanscrit  by  (,  and  in  German  by  d  ;  thus, 
Eng.  thou  =  Lat,  tu,  Gr.  tv  (tu),  Sansc.  ^mwi, 
Ger.  dw ;  Eng.  three  =  Lat.  tres,  Gr.  rpeis 
(treis),  Sanso.  tri,  0.  H.  Ger.  dri,  Ger.  drei. 
In  a  few  instances  t  in  English  represents  an 
I  in  Latin,  as  in  tear  (s.)  =  Lat.  laerima.  Iu 
hat  and  mate,-t  supplies  the  place  ofan  original 
k  (0.  Eng.  bak  and  -make).  An  original  t  is 
sometimes  represented  by  d  in  English ;  cf. 
proud  =  O.  Eng.  prut ;  diamond  ~  Fr.  dia- 
ma  lit ;  card— Fr.  carte,  Lat.  charta.  An  ori- 
ginal t  has  become  th  in  aiLtlior=  Lat.  auctor. 
It  lias  disappeared  from  the  middle  of  a  word 
iu  best^O.  Eng.  betst;  last  =  0. 'Eng.  latst ; 
from  the  end  of  a  word  in  anvil  =  O.  Eng. 
anfU  ;  petty  =  Fr.  petit ;  dandelion  —  Fi'.  dent 
de  lion.  T  has  crept  in  (1)  after  s,  as  in  btJieai, 
amongst,  against,  amidst,  whilst,  betwixt;  (2) in 
tyrant  ^O.  Fr.  tiran,  hat.  tyraniius ;  pardi- 
ment  =  O.  Fr.  parchemiii ;  cormorant  =¥r. 
cormoran;  ancient  =■  Fr.  ancien  ;  pheasant  = 
O.  Ft.  phaisan.  Th  represents  an  original  d 
in  hither,  thither,  whether,  faith  =  O.  Fr,  feid, 
Lat.  fides.  An  original  th  has  become  d  in 
could  =  O.  Eng.  ciUhe  ;  fiddle  =  O.  Eng.  fiihek  ; 
Bedlam  —  Bethlehem ;  it  has  become  i  in  (M/^ 
=  A.S.  tlieofth;  nostril  =  A. B.  iiasthyrlu;  it 
has  disappeared  from  Norfolk  =  Nortli-folk: 
worships  A.S.  weorthscipe.  2' is  often  doubled 
in  the  middle  of  words,  occasionally  at  the 
end,  as  in  butt,  mitt.  T  is  often  used  te 
denote  things  of  the  shape  of  the  capita) 
letter ;  cf.  T-bandage,  T-sgvare,  &c. 

T,  as  a  symbol,  is  used  in_mimerals  fpr  IflO, 
and  with  a  stroke  over  it  (T)  for  100,000. 

IT  (1)  Marked  wiJh  a  t:  A  thief.  An  ex- 
pression equivalent  to  the  trittvi  literar^iM 
hom^  of  Plautus  (Aid.,  11.  iv.  47).  The  Eng 
lish  phrase  derives  its  force  from  the  fact  that 
thieves  were  formerly  branded  in  the  hand 
with  the  letter  T. 

(2)  To  a  t :  Exactly  ;  to  a  nicety ;  with  the 
utmost  exactness  :  as,  That  fits  me  to  at. 


fite,  ^t,  fere,  amidst,  what,  f^  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  thSre;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pit, 
or,  wore,  woU;  work,  wh6,  son;  mute,  cub,  ciire,  unite,  cur,  rule,  fuU;  try,  Syrian.    »,  ce  =  e;  ey  =^  a;  qu  =  Uw. 
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tftb,  s.    [Etym.  doubtful.] 
I.  Ordinary  iMnguage : 

1.  A  latchet  or  flap  of  a  shoe  or  half-boot, 
formerly  fastened  with  a  buckle,  now  usually 
\>y  a  string. 

2.  The  metallic  binding  on  the  end  of  a 
shoe  or  corset  lace ;  a  tag. 

3.  A  lace  or  other  border,  resembling  that 
of  a  cap,  worn  on  the  inner  front  edges  of 
ladies'  bonnets. 

4.  The  hanging  sleeve  of  a  child's  garment. 
11.  Fulling:    One    of  the  revolving  arms 

which  lift  the  beaters  of  a  falling-machine. 

"•  ta-b^o'-oo, ».    (Tobacco.] 

t&b-a-^hir',  a.    [Tabasheer.] 

ta-'b^'-i-dse,  s.  pi.  [lat.  tdbwn^us);  fem.  pi. 
adj.  sntf.  -id-ce.] 

Ent&m. :  A  cosmopolitan  family  of  Tany- 
etoma  (q.v.).  Head  broad,  fitting  close  to 
the  thorax,  and  occupied  mostly  by  the  com- 
pound eyes  ;  there  are  usually  three  distinct 
ocelli ;  mouth  with  six  lancets  in  female,  four 
in  male ;  maxillary  palpi  two-jointed ;  abdo- 
men broad,  with  eight  segments  ;  tarsi  with 
three  cushions ;  wings  with  a  central  cell,  from 
which  three  veins  run  to  the  hinder  margin. 
Genera:  Tabanus,  H8ematopota,Chrysops, and 
Pangonia  ;  the  first  thj-ee  genera  are  British. 

ta-ba'-nus,  s.    [Lat.  =  a  gadfly  (q.v.).] 

Entom.  :  The  type-genus  of  Tabanidse(q.v.). 
Antennae  three-jointed,  the  last  joint  deeply 
notched  at  the  side  and  ringed  near  the  tip. 
I'abamis  hovinus,  the  Breeze-fly,  one  of  the 
largest  species,  occurs  in  Britain.  T.  autwm,- 
imAIs  and  T.  tropUms  are  much  more  common. 

*tab'-^rd,  *taV-erd,  *tab'-ert,  *  tab- 
eld,  s.  [O.  Fr.  tabart,  tabard;  Fr.  tabard; 
Sp.  &  Port,  tabardo  ;  Ital. 
tabarro;  Wei.  tabar;  M. 
H.  Ger.  tapfart,  taphart. 
Origin  unknown.]  Alight 
vestment  worn  over  the 
armour,  and  generally  em- 
broidered with  the  arms 
of  the  wearer.  It  was 
close-fitting,  open  at  the 
Bides,  with  wide  sleeves 
or  flaps  reaching  to  the 
elbows.  It  originally 
reached  to  the  middle  of 
the  leg,  but  was  after- 
wards made  shorter.  It 
was  at  first  worn  chiefly 
by  the  military,  but  af- 
tCTwards  became  an  ordi- 
nary article  of  (b-ess  of 
other  classes  in  England  tabard. 

and  France,  in  the  middle 
ages.  The  illustration  shows  the  tabard  and 
other  official  dress  of  Garter  King  of  Arms,  in 
1417,  wlien  the  office  was  created  by  Henry  V. 
for  the  service  of  the  Order  of  the  Garter, 
which  till  then  had  been  attended  by  Windsor 
heralds.  The  tabard  is  now  worn  only  by 
heralds  and  pursuivants  at  arms,  and  is  em- 
broidered with  the  arms  of  the  sovereign. 

tSb^ar-dar',  *  tab'-ard-er,  *  t&b-ard- 
eer\  s.  [Eng,  tabard  ;  -er.]  One  who  wears 
a  tabard;  specif.,  a  scholar  belonging  to  the 
foundation  of  Queen's  College,  Oxford,  whose 
original  dress  was  a  tabard. 

tSib'-ar-et,   s.      [Etym.    doubtfUl ;    perhaps 
connected  with  tabby  (q.v.).] 
Fabric :  A  stout,  satin-striped  silk  stuff. 

tab-a-Sheer',  s.     [From  the  Persian.] 

Min. :  A  hydi-ated  silica,  belonging  to  the 
Opal  gi'oup,  deposited  in  irregular  masses 
about  the  joints  of  certain  varieties  nf  tbe 
bamboo.  Colour,  yellowish  white  ;  fractui'e, 
.sninewhat  resinous ;  translucid  to  opaque. 
Adheres  strongly  to  the  tongue.  Re.sembles 
hydrophane  (q.v.),  when  immersed  in  water 
becoming  quite  transparent.    Very  brittle. 

t^b'-bied,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [Tabby,  v.] 

tab'-bin-et,  s.    [Tabinet.] 

tab'~by,  a.  &  s.     [Fr.  tabis,  from  Sp.  tabi  =  a 
silken  stuff,  from  Arab,  utdbi  =  a  kind  of  rich 
undulated  silk.] 
A.,  As  adjective : 

1.  Having  a  wavy  or  watered  appearance. 
"  Tlie  potent  warriors  of  the  tabhi^  veat." 

Pamell :  Battle  of  Frogs  &  J/fce,  I. 


2.  Brindled,  brinded ;  diversified  in  colour. 

"  The  cat,  if  you  but  ainge  her  iahhy  sktu. 
The  ohiiDiiey  koep3.  and  sits  content  within." 
Bops :  Wife  of  Hath,  142. 

B,  As  substantive : 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  Silk  or  other  stuff  having  an  irregu- 
larly waved  or  watered  surface  produced 
by  pressure,  usually  between  engraved  rollers 
in  the  mode  of  calendering,  known  as  tabbying. 
There  is  but  little  difference  between  tabbying, 
watering,  and  moire,  the  effect  in  each  case 
being  produced  by  the  flattening  of  some  of 
the  fibres  while  the  others  remain  undisturbed, 
causing  the  dift'erent  parts  to  reflect  the  light 
unequally. 

"  In  mimic  pride  the  snail -wrought  tissue  shines 
Perchance  of  tabby  or  of  barateeu." 

Surift.    ITodd.) 

2.  A  mixture  of  lime  with  shells,  gravel,  or 
stones  in  equal  proportions,  forming  a  mass, 
which,  when  dry,  becomes  as  hard  as  rock.  It 
is  used  in  Morocco  as  a  substitute  for  brick 
or  stone  in  building.    (Weale.) 

3.  A  cat  of  a  mixed  or  brindled  kind ;  a  cat 
generally.    (Colloq. ) 

"  As  in  her  ancient  mistress'  lap 
The  youthful  tabbp  lay." 

Cowpttr :  Familiarity  Dantferous. 

4.  An  old  maiden  lady ;  an  old  spinster ; 
a  gossip.    (Colloq.) 

"  I  am  not  sorry  for  the  coming  in  of  these  old 
tabbiea,  and  am  much  obliged  to  her  Tadyship  for  leav- 
ing us  to  auch  an  agreeable  t^te-a-t4te." — Q.  Caiman 
the  Elder :  Jealou*  Wife,  iL  3. 

II.  Entom.:  AcommonBritish moth,  ^ffZosm 
pinguiTialis,  one  of  the  Pyralites;  grayish- 
brown,  clouded  with  a  darker  colour;  hind 
wings  grayish-brown ;  larva  seen  on  greasy 
horse-cloths,  &c.  The  Small  Tabby  is  Aglossa 
cuprealis,  and  has  the  hind  wings  whitish.  It 
is  rarer. 

tabby-cat,  ».    A  brindled  cat ;  a  tabby. 

tS,b'-b^,  v.t.  [Tabby,  a.]  To  calender  so  as 
to  give  a  tabby  or  wavy  appearance  to,  as 
stuffs ;  to  water  or  cause  to  look  wavy  :  as, 
to  tabby  silk,  mohair,  &&  It  is  done  by  a 
calender  without  water. 

tS-b'-bj^-ing,  s.    [Tabby,  v.] 

Fabric :  The  act  or  process  of  passing  fabrics 
between  engraved  rollers  to  impart  a  wavy  or 
watered  appearance. 

*  tabe,  s.    [Lat,  tabes.']   A  wasting  away ;  tabes. 

"  A  tabe  and  a  consumption." — Adams :  Works,  i.  191. 

*  ta-be- fac'-tion,  s.  [Lat.  tabefactio.] 
[Tabefy.]    The  act  or  state  of  wasting  away. 

*  tSL'-'be-ty,  tab'-e-f^,  v.t.  [Lat.  tdbejio, 
from  tabes  =  wasting  away,  and  facio  =  to 
make.]  To  waste  away ;  to  cause  to  waste  or 
consume  away ;  to  emaciate. 

"  Meat  eaten  in  greater  quantity  than  ia  convenient 
tabefies the  body." — Harvey:  On  Consumptions. 

*  ta-bel'-li-on*  s.     [Lat.  tabelUo,  from  tabella 

=  a  tablet,  dimin.  ftom  tabula  =  a  table  (q.v.),] 
A  kind  of  secretary  or  notary ;  a  scrivener. 
(Such  a  functionary  existed  under  the  Roman 
Empire,  and  during  the  old  monarchy  in 
France.) 

*  ta'-ber,  vA.    [Tabor,  v.] 

*  t&b'-erd,  ».    [Tababd.] 

ta'-berg-ite,  s.  [After  Taberg,  Sweden,  where 
founA  ;  suff".  -ite.    (Min.y] 

Min.  :  A  variety  of  the  chlorite  group  of 
minerals,  which  has  been  referred  by  different 
mineralogists  both  to  penninite  and  clinochlore 
(Dana's  ripidolite).  Colour,  bluishgreen.  From 
optical  observations  Des  Cloizeaux  states  that 
it  sometimes  consists  of  uniaxial  and  biaxial 
laminae  combined,  the  axial  divergence  varying 
as  much  as  from  1°  to  33°,  thus  indicating  a 
mixture  of  the  members  of  this  group. 

tab'-CFB,  s.  [Lat.  taberna  =  a  tavern.]  A 
cellar.    (Prov.) 

tab'-er-nac-le  (le  as  el),  s.  &  a.  [Fr.,  from 
Lat.  tahernaculum,  a  double  dimin.  from  ta!b- 
erna  =  a  hut,  a  shed  ;  Sp.  &  Port,  tabernaculo; 
Ital.  taberna.Golo.]    [Tavern.] 

A^  As  substantive : 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

*  1.  Lit.:  A  slightly-constructed  trmporary 
building  or  habitation  ;  a  tent,  a  pavilion. 

"  The  Emperour  hart  caused  to  he  made  a  certeln 
pavilion  or  tabernacle  eight  squai-e."— /*.  Bolland: 
Plutarch,  p.  107. 


2.  Figuratively: 

(1)  A  temple ;  a  place  of  worship ;  a  sacred 
place ;  specifically,  the  temple  of  Solomon. 

"Lord,  who  shall  abide  in  thy  tabernacle t  w\^o 
ah&ll  dwell  in  thy  holy  hill  f  "—Psalm  xv.  l. 

*  (2)  The  human  frame  as  the  temporary 
abode  of  the  soul. 

"  I  think  it  meet,  a&  long  as  I  am  In  this  foAeraacte 
to  stir  you  up  by  putting  you  in  remembrance;  know- 
ing that  shortly  I  must  put  olT  this  my  tabernacle, 
oven  aa  our  Lord  Jesus  Chriab  hath  shewed  me."  — 
2  Peter  L  13,  14. 
IL  Technically: 

1.  Jewish  Antiq. :  Heb.  |pilip  (mishkan)  =■  a 
dwelling ;  "TiN  (ochel)  =  a  tent,  more  fully 
denominated  Tabernacle  of  the  Congregation, 
and  Tabernacle  of  Witness,  a  tent  constnicted 
by  direction  of  Moses,  under  divine  authority, 
to  be  a  local  habitation  for  Jehovah  while 
his  people  moved  from  place  to  place  in  the 
wilderness — a  temple  being  obviously  unsuit- 
able to  the  period  of  the  wandering.  To 
obtain  materials  for  the  construction  of  this 
sacred  tent  free-will  offerings  were  solicited, 
and  the  Jews,  in  response,  brought  gold,  silver, 
"brass"  (copper),  cloths,  rams'  skins  dyed 
red,  oil,  spices,  precious  stones,  &c.  (Exod. 
XXV.  1-9  ;  xxxvi.  1-5).  Bezaleel  and  Aholiab, 
men  divinely  endowed  with  genius  for  tlie  pur- 
pose, were  the  actual  builders  (xxxv.  30-34; 
xxxvi.  4).  The  tabernacle  was  30  cubits  (i.e., 
45  feet  long),  10  cubits  (15  feet)  wide,  and  10 
cubits  (15  feet)  high.  The  material  was 
"shittim"  (acacia)  wood,  20boai*ds  of  which, 
standing  upright,  constituted  each  of  the 
longer  (i.e.,  the  north  and  south)  sides,  and  six 
the  west  one,  while  the  east  end  was  open. 
Bach  board  was  fastened  below  by  tenons 
fitting  into  two  silver  sockets  ;  they  were  held 
in  their  places  by  Ave  bars  of  acacia  wood 
on  each  side  and  five  at  the  end,  passing  hori- 
zontally through  rings  of  gold  fastened  in  the 
upright  boards.  The  interior  was  divided 
into  an  outer  room  20  cubits  long  by  10  broad, 
called  the  Holy  Place,  or  Sanctuary,  and  an 
inner  apartment,  10  cubits  (15  feet)  long  by  10 
broad,  named  the  Most  Holy  Place,  or  Holy 
of  Holies.  At  the  east,  or  open  end,  were  five 
pillars  of  acacia  wood,  overlaid  with  gold, 
supporting  a  vail  or  curtain  of  fine  linen  with 
needlework  of  blue,  crimson,  and  scarlet.  Each 
pillar  stood  on  a  brass  socket  and  was  fur- 
nished with  golden  hooks.  Between  the  Holy 
Place  and  the  Place  Most  Holy  was  another 
vail  or  curtain  of  the  same  material  as  the 
first,  but  the  pillars  supporting  it  rested  oa 
silver  sockets.  Four  different  kinds  of  cm*- 
tains  or  coverings  supplied  the  place  of  a  roof. 
The  first,  or  inner  one,  of  the  same  material 
as  the  two  vails,  was  of  ten  curtains,  each  28 
cubits  (42  feet)  long  by  20  cubits  (30  feet) 
broad.  The  covering  extei'ior  to  this  was  of 
fine  goats'  hair,  then  there  was  one  of  sheep 
skins  dyed  red,  then  one  ofUJiiri  (tachhash^ 
rendered  in  the  text  of  the  Revised  Version 
seal  skins,  and  in  the  maigin  porpoise  skins. 
Within  the  Holy  Place,  on  the  north  side,  was 
the  golden  table  with  the  shew-bread  on  it, 
and  on  the  south  side  the  golden  candlestick, 
and  the  golden  altar  of  incense.  In  the  Holy 
of  Holies  were  the  Ark  of  the  Covenant  and 
the  mercy-seat  (Exod.  xxvi.  1-37 ;  xxxvi. 
1-38  ;  Heb.  ix.  1-5).  Around  the  talier- 
nacle  was  the  court  of  the  tabernacle  100 
cubits  (150  feet)  long,  by  50  cubits  (75  feet) 
broad,  surrounded  by  sixty  pillars  each  five 
cubits  (7i  feet)  high,  with  silver  capitals  and 
hooks,  and  brass  sockets.  The  four  pillars  in 
the  eastern  side  supported  a  vail  or  curtain 
constituting  the  gate  of  the  court.  The 
brazen  altar  and  the  laver  were  in  the  court- 
yard. Around  the  latter  were  the  tents  of  the 
Levites,  and  beyond  these  those  of  the  other 
tribes,  three  on  each  side  of  the  tabernacle. 
Only  the  priests  entered  the  Holy  Place. 
This  they  did  twice  daily,  in  the  morning  to 
extinguish  the  lights,  in  the  evening  to  light 
them  anew.  None  but  the  high  priest  could 
enter  the  Holy  of  Holies,  and  he  only  once  a 
year,  on  the  great  day  of  Atonement.  The 
Gershonites,  the  Merarites,  and  the  Koha- 
thites  took  charge  of  the  tabernacle  and  its 
furniture  when  thece  were  removed  from 
place  tfl  xilaee.  The  tabernacle  was  first  set 
up  by  Moses  nn  the  first  day  of  the  second 
year  after  the  Israelites  had  left  Egypt, 
After  they  hart  reached  Canaan  it  was  located 
at  Shiloh  (1  Sam.  iv.  3-22).  In  Saul's  time 
it  was  at  Nob  (cf.  1  Sam.  xxi.  1  and  M;irk  ii. 
26).  Wlien  Solomon  became  king  it  was  at 
Gibeon  (1  Kings  iii.  4).  Afterwards  Solomon 
laid  it  up  in  the  Temple,  of  which  in  all  its 


h^a,  hS^ ;  pout,  jdi^l ;  cat,  9ell,  chorus,  9blu,  bengh ;  go,  gem. ;  thlu,  this  ;  sin,  as ;  expect,  Xenophon,  e^lst.    ph  =  £ 
-oian,  -tian  =  shau.    -tion,  -sion  =  shiiu ;  -tlon,  -gion  ~  zhun.    -clous,  -tious,  -sious  =  shus.    -ble,  -die.  &c.  =  bel,  d§L 
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leading  features  it  bad  been  the  model  (1  Kings 
viii  4,  2  Chron.  v.  5).    [Temtle,  s.,  %] 

2.  Ecdes.  &  Church  Hist.  :  In  the  Roman 
Church,  a  receptacle  for  the  consecrated  Host 
for  benediction  and  the  clboriuin  containing 
the  smaller  Hosts  which  the  laity  receive.  In 
its  present  form — a  small  structure  of  marble, 
metel,  or  wood,  placed  in  the  centre  of  the 
east  side  of  the  altar — the  tabernacle  dates 
ftt)m  the  sixteenth  century.  Its  original  form 
was  that  of  a  dove ;  about  the  middle  of  the 
fourteenth  century  it  was  sometimes  placed 
in  an  aumbry  above  the  altar.  A  lamp  con- 
stantly burns  before  the  tabernacle,  which  is 
kept  locked,  the  key  never  passing  out  of  the 
charge  of  the  clergy.  The  name  tabernacle  is 
also  given  to  (1)  a  niche  for  an  image,  (2)  a 
reliquary,  (3)  the  aumbry  near  the  high  altar 
when  used  to  contain  the  reserved  sacrameht, 
aud  (4)  the  abbot's  stall  in  choir. 

3.  NaiU. :  An  elevated  socket  for  a  boat's 
mast,  or  a  projecting  post  to  which  a  mast 
may  be  hinged  when  it  is  fitted  for  lowering  to 
pass  beneath  bridges. 

*'  Tbe  mizen  mast  to  be  stepped  in  a  tabernacle  on  a 
felse  transom  Id  front  of  the  rudder  heSkd."— Field, 
Feb.  18,  1886. 

*  B.  As  adj. :  The  same  as  Tabernaculab 
(q.v.). 

IT  Feast  of  Tabernacles : 

Jewish  A  ntiq. :  ni3Dn  an  (chhag  Tiassukkoth), 
one  of  the  three  leading  Jewish  feasts,  on  the 
recurrence  of  which  all  the  males  were  re- 
quired to  present  themselves  at  Jerusalem. 
During  this  feast  the  people  dwelt  on  their 
housetops  or  elsewhere  in  booths  made  of  the 
branches  of  trees,  in  commemoration  of  their 
tent  life  in  the  wilderness.  Called  also  the 
Feast  of  Ingathering,  because  it  was  a  feast  of 
thanksgiving  for  the  completion  of  the  harvest 
and  the  vintage.  It  lasted  for  eight  days,  from 
the  15th  to  the  23rd  of  Tisri, 
corresponding  to  October. 
The  first  and  the  eighth  days 
were  holy  convocations 
(Exod.  xxiii.  16 ;  Lev.  xxiii. 
34;  Num.  xxix.  12;  Deut. 
xvi.  13).  It  is  believed  that 
the  eighth  day  of  the  Feast 
of  Tabernacles  was  the  last 
great  day  of  the  feast  at 
which  Jesus  preached  (John 
vii.  37). 

tabernacle- work,  s. 

r,      ,  i~,  J  TABERKACLE  WORE. 

Eccles. :  Carved  canopy- 
work  over  a  pulpit,  a  choir  stall,  or  a  niche. 
The  example  tlgnred  is  from  the  Lady  Cliapel, 
Exeter  Cathedral. 

•  t3.l>'-er-nac-le.  vA.  [Tabernacle,  s.]  To 
sojourn  ;  to  dwell  for  a  time  ;  to  house. 

"  He  assumed  our  nature,  and  tabcT^acled  amongst 

na  in  tbe  fLeah."— Scott :  Workt  (ed.  171B),  ii.  467. 

C&b-er-nac'-a-lar,  a.  [Lat.  ta6ernacu/(ttm) 
=  a  tabernacle  ;  Eng.  adj.  suff.  -ar.] 

1.  Sculptured  with  delicate  tracery  or  open- 
worked  ;  latticed. 

"  The  sides  of  every  street  were  covered  with  fresh 
alures  .  .  .  fronted  with  tabemacular  or  open  work, 
Taulted."— ITarto/i;  Hist.  Eng.  Poetry,  ii.  93. 

2.  Of  or  peiiaining  to  a  tabernacle, 

*  3.  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  booth  or  shop: 
hence,  common,  low.    (De  Quincey.) 

tft-ber-nse-mon-ta'-na,  s.  [Named  by 
Plunder,  after  James  Theodore  Taheinaemon- 
tanus,  who  in  1588  published  the  first  part  of 
a  great  Herbal.    He  died  in  1590.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Plumiereae.  Flowers 
monopetalous  ;  corolla  salver-shaped ;  stamens 
five,  included  ;  anthers  sagittate  ;  style  fili- 
form ;  stigma  dilated  at  the  base,  trifid ; 
ovaries  two,  developing  into  two  follicles ; 
seeds  immersed  in  deep  red  pulp.  TdberTue- 
montana  utilis,  the  Hya-hya  of  Demerara,  is 
one  of  the  Cow  trees.  It  pours  forth  a  copious 
stream  of  thick,  sweet,  innoxious  milk, 
r.  coronaria  is  a  small  evergreen  shrub,  six  or 
eight  teet  high,  with  silvery  bark  and  glossy 
leaves.  It  is  common  in  Indian  gardens  ;  its 
native  country  is  unknown.  The  red  pulp 
obtained  from  the  aril  is  used  as  a  dye  by  the 
hill  people.  An  oil  is  prepared  "from  T. 
dicfwtoma,  a  small  Indian  tree.  The  Ceylonese 
suppose  its  fruit  to  have  been  the  forbidden 
fniit  of  paradise.  The  sap  of  T.  persicaria- 
/olia,  found  in  Mauritins,  is  considered  poi- 
sonous ;  its  wood  is  used  in  turnery. 

te'-be^  o.    [Lat,  from  tdbeo  —  to  waste  away.] 


Pathol.  :  A  wasting  away  of  the  body 
however  produced.  It  figured  largely  in  the 
older  writers,  but  is  now  limited  U>  the  three 
compounds  subjoined. 

t  tabes-dorsalis,  s, 

Pathol. :  The  same  as  Locomotor-ataxy 
(q.v.). 

*  tabes-glandnlarls, «. 

Pathol. :  [Stroma,  2.]. 


[Mesenterig- 


tabes-mesenterica,  a. 

DISEASE.] 

ta-bef-ic,  a.    [Tabes.] 

1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  tabes  ;  of  the  nature 
of  tabes. 

2.  Affected  with  or  suffering  from  tabes. 

*  tab'-id,  a.  [Lat.  tabidus  =  wasting  away, 
from  tabes  =  a  wasting  away ;  Fr.  tabide.] 
Pertaining  or  relating  to  tabes ;  suffering  from 
tabes. 

"In  toMd  perBona,  milk  is  tbe  beat  restorative, 
being  chyle  already  prepared."— Jr6utt«o( ;  On  Ali- 
menti,  ch.  L 

*tab'-ld-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  tabid;  -ly.]  In  a 
tabid  manner  ;  wastingly,  consumptively. 

*  tab'-id-ness,  s.  [Eng.  tabid;  -ness.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  tabid  or  wasted  by 
disease  ;  emaciation,  tabes. 

"  Profuse  sweatings  in  the  night,  a  tabidness  of  the 
flesh,  hot  and  cold  fits  alternately  succeeding."— /.ei^A; 
Nat.  Hist.  Lancashire,  p.  62. 

*  ta-bif '-10,  a.  [Lat.  tabes  =  a  wasting  away, 
and  faeio  —  to  make.]  Causing  consumption 
or  wasting  away ;  wasting. 

t3-b'-in-et,  t&b'-bin-et,  s.  [Etym,  doubt- 
ful ;  by  some  referred  to  tabby  (q.v.)  ;  accord- 
ing to  Trench,  named  after  a  M.  Tabinet,  a 
French  Protestant  refugee,  who  introduced 
the  making  of  tabinet  into  Dublin.] 
Fabric : 

1,  A  kind  of  taffety  or  tabby. 

"That  is  the  widow  ;  that  stout  woman  In  tbe  crim- 
son tabinet."— Thackerag  ;  Book  of  Snobs,  ch.  xlii. 

2.  A  mixed  stuff  of  silk  and  wool,  adapted 
for  window-curtains. 

*  tab'-i-tude,  s.  [Lat.  taUtudo,  from  tabes.] 
The  state  of  one  affected  with  tabes. 

t^b'-la,  s.    [Peruvian.] 

Pharm. :  Cinchona  bark  peeled  from  the 
trunk  of  the  tree.  It  is  more  valuable  than 
that  derived  from  the  branches. 

tM.b'-la-tiire,  s.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  tabula  =  a 
board,  a  table.] 

1.  Armt.  :  A  division  or  parting  of  the  skuU 
into  two  tables. 

2.  Art :  A  painting  on  a  wall  or  ceiling. 
"In  painting  we  may  give  to  any  particular  work 

the  name  of  tablature,  when  the  work  is  in  reality  s 
single  piece,  comprehended  in  one  view,  aud  formed 
according  to  one  single  Intelligence,  meaniug,  or  de- 
sign."—ioj-d  Shaftesbury, 

3.  Music: 

(1)  A  general  name  for  all  the  signs  and 
characters  used  in  music.  Those  who  were 
well  acquainted  with  these  signs  were  said  to 
sing  by  the  Tablature. 

(2)  A  peculiar  sy.stem  of  notation  employed 
for  instruments  of  the  lute  class,  for  viols, 
and  certain  wind  instruments.  The  earliest 
systems  of  notation,  like  the  music  of  Asiatic 
nations  to  this  day,  were  different  sorts  of 
tablature.  That  which  may  be  called  the 
modern  tablature 
was  invented  not 
earlier  than  the 
sixteenth  cen- 
tury. In  England 
tablature  was 
employed  for  all 
stringed  instru- 
ments, the  num- 
ber of  lines  em- 
ployed being  reg- 
ulated by  the 
number  of  strings 
the  instrument 
possessed.  Tablature  for  wind  instruments 
was  expressed  by  dots  on  a  stave  of  six,  seven, 
or  eight  lines,  according  to  the  number  of 
holes  in  the  instrument,  the  number  of  dots 
signifying  the  number  of  holes  to  be  stopped 
by  the  fingers.  Organ  tablature  was  a  system 
of  writing  the  notes  without  the  stave  by 
means  of  letters.     Thus,  the  several  octaves 
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were  called  great,  little,  one  and  two-line 
octaves,  according  to  the  style  of  letter  em- 
ployed to  indicate  them.  The  name  has  also 
been  applied  to  figured  bass.  The  ill  u  strati  oti 
given  is  from  the  French  and  English  talilature 
employed  by  John  Dowland  in  his  Books  of' 
Songes  or  Ayres  (London,  1597-1603),  and  by 
most  English  lutenists. 

"  Well,  those  who  affirm  that  these  devlt^es  agres 
not  to  the  minde  of  Plato,  are  yet  of  oijiujon,  that 
those  other  agree  very  well  to  the  propositions  de- 
scribed ill  the  tablature  of  musiclfUiB,  which  consistetb 
of  five  tetrachords."- /».  SoUand :  Plutarch,  p.  867. 

ta'-ble,  s.  &  a.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  tabula  =  b. 
plank,  a  flat  board,  a  table,  from  a  root  fa-  or 
tan-  =  to  stretch.  From  the  same  root  cornea 
thin  (q.v.).  Sp.  tabla;  Port,  taboa;  ItaL 
tavola;  Dut.  &  Ger.  ta/el.] 
A.  As  substantive : 

I.  0/-dinary  Language ; 

*  1.  A  flat  surface  of  some  extent ;  a  flat, 
Smooth  piece  ;  a  slab. 

"  Upon  the  castle  bill  there  is  a  bagnio  paved  with 
fair  tablet  of  marble." — Sojndys. 

*  2.  A  surface  flat  and  smooth  to  be  painted 
on. 

*  3.  Hence,  a  painting,  a  drawing. 

"The  table  wherein  Detraction  was  expressed,  ha 
Apelles]  painted  in  this  toitm."—Elyot :  The  Qoventor, 
3k.  iii.,  cb.  xxvii. 

1"  A  "painted  table"  was  the  common 
mode  of  designating  a  picture  painted  on 
wood,  after  the  usual  manner  of  mediaeval 
artists,  in  inventories  of  the  period. 

''His  order  was  when  he  had  flnlsbed  a  peece  of 
worke  or  painted  table,  and  laid  it  out  of  his  hand, 
to  set  it  forth  in  aoiue  open  gallerie  or  thorow  fare  to 
be  seene  of  folke  that  passed  by,  and  bimselfe  would 
lie  close  behind  it  to  hearken  what  faults  were  found 
therewith, "-/".  Holland:  Plinie,  bk.  xxxv.,  oh.  ix. 

*  4.  A.  thin  piece  of  something  for  writing  on ; 
a  tablet. 

"  Written  .  .  .  not  on  tables  of  stone,  but  on  fleshly 
tables  of  the  heart."— 2  Corinth,  iii.  3. 

*  5.  Hence,  in  plural,  a  memorandum-book» 
a  note-book. 

"  His  master's  old  tabtes,  his  note-book,  bis  comuel- 
keeper."— SAaftsap,  ,■  2  Benry  IV.,  ii.  4. 

6.  An  article  of  furniture,  consisting  of  a 
flat  surface  or  top  of  boards  or  other  mate- 
rials, supported  on  legs,  and  used  for  a  great 
variety  of  purposes,  as  for  supporting  dishes, 
work,  articles  of  ornament,  &c,,  writing  upon^ 
or  the  like.  Tables  are  distinguished  accord- 
ing to  size,  shape,  construction,  materia^ 
purpose,  &c.  :  as,  a  dining-(a6?e,  a  biiliard- 
table,  a  folding-to&Ze,  a  toilet-iaWe,  &c. 

"  Yea,  many  a  man,  iierdie,  I  could  unmask. 
Whose  desk  and  table  mabe  a  Bolemu  show," 

Tlumhson :  Castle  of  Indolence,  i.  E6, 

7.  The  persons  seated  at  table  or  partaking 
of  entertainment. 

"To  set  the  table  on  a  roar."    Bhakesp. :  Hamlet,  v.  i, 

8.  Fare  orentertainment  provided  for  guests. 
"  Nothing  could  be  in  better  taste  than  his  eaiiLp- 

ages  and  his  table." — JUavaulay  :  Hist.  Etig.,  ch.  xlv. 

*  9.  (PL) :  The  game  of  backgammon  or 
draughts. 

"  Monsieur  the  nice. 
When  he  plays  at  tables,  chides  the  dice." 

Shakeep. :  Love's  Labour's  Lost,  V.  %, 

10.  A  presentation  of  many  items  or  parti- 
culars in  one  connected  group ;  especially 
when  the  items  are  in  lists  or  columns ;  a 
collection  of  heads  or  principal  matters  in  a 
book,  with  references  to  the  pages  where  they 
may  be  found  ;  an  index. 

"  It  might  seem  impertinent  to  have  added  a  table 
to  a  book  of  so  small  a  volume,  aud  which  seeiirs  to 
be  Itself  but  a  table:  but  it  may  prove advantage<nia 
at  once  to  learn  the  whole  culture  of  auy  plant,"- 
Mvelyn :  Kalendar. 

II.  iPl.) :  A  list  in  columns  of  the  results 
of  the  multiplication  of  numbers  in  regular 
order  by  others,  given  to  children  to  tearU 
them  arithmetical  multiplication :  as,  A  cLiId 
learns  his  tables.    (Colloq.) 

11.  Technically: 

1.  Anat.  (PL):  Two  layers  of  compact,  bony 
substance,  the  outer  and  inner  tables  separ- 
ated by  an  intervening  cancellated  substance 
called  diploe.    (Quai/n.) 

2.  Architecture: 

(1)  A  smooth,  simple  member  or  ornament 
of  various  forms,  but  most  usually  in  tliat  of 
a  long  square.  When  it  projects  from  the 
naked  of  the  wall  it  is  termed  a  raised  or  pro- 
je^'.ting  table  ;  when  it  is  not  perpendicular  to 
the  surface  it  is  called  a  raking-table ;  and 
when  the  surface  is  roughed,  frosted,  or  ver- 
miculated  it  is  called  a  rustic  table.    (Gv}ilt.) 

(2)  A  horizontal  moulding  on  the  exterior 
or  interior  face  of  a  wall,  placed  at  different 
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levels,  wliieh  form  basements,  separate  the 
Staines  of  a  building,  and  crown  jts  upper 
portions ;  a  string-course!    (Oxford  Glossary.) 

3.  Eccles.:  The  Commnnion  table(q.v.).  In 
the  Prayer  Book  the  expressions,  Holy  Table, 
the  Lord's  Table,  occur,  but  in  the  Coronation 
Servicii  the  word  Altar  is  used. 

4.  Glass-maJclng : 

(1)  The  flat  disk  of  crown  glass  which  is 
made  from  a  bulb  on  the  end  of  a  blowing- 
tube,  transferred  to  a  ponty,  gradually  and 
finally  flashed  into  a  disk  by  rotating  in  front 
of  a  flashing-fuinace  (q.v.).  It  is  usually 
about  four  feet  in  diameter.  Twenty-four 
tables  make  a  case. 

(2)  The  flat  plate  with  a  raised  rim,  on 
wliich  plate-glass  is  formed. 

5.  Lapidary : 

(1)  Table-cutting ;  a  form  of  diamond-cut- 
ting. The  top  of  the  stone  is  ground  flat  with 
a  con-esponding  flat,  bottom  of  less  area,  with 
its  four  upper  and  lower  facets  cut  parallel  to 
each  other. 

(2)  The  upper  flat  surface  of  a  brilliant  cut 
diamond. 

6.  iWacA. :  The  part  on  which  work  is  placed 
to  be  operated  upon. 

7.  Math.,  Nat.  PhUos.,  t&c. :  An  arranged 
collection  of  many  particulars,  data,  or  values ; 
a  system  of  numbers  calculated  for  expediting 
operations  or  for  exhibiting  the  measures  or 
values  of  some  property  common  to  a  number 
of  different  bodies  in  reference  to  some 
common  standard;  a  series  of  numbers  which 
proceed  according  to  some  given  law  ex- 
pre:ised  by  a  formula.  Thus  there  are  tables 
of  logarithms,  of  rhumbs,  of  specific  gravity, 
of  square  or  cube-roots,  of  ahenation,  &c. 

*  8.  Falmistry :  The  collection  of  lines  on 
the  palm  ot  tl*e  hand. 

"  MistreaB  of  a  fairer  tabla 
Uath  not  hiBtory  nor  falile." 

Ben  Janion  :  Alasifue  of  Gipsies. 

9.  Perspective :  The  same  as  Perspective- 
plane  (q.v.). 

10.  Weaving :  The  board  or  bar  in  a  draw- 
loom  to  which  the  tails  of  the  harness  are 
attached. 

B,  As  adj. :  Appertaining  to,  provided  or 
necessary  fur,  or  used  at  table :  as,  table 
linen. 

ir  (1)  Lord's  table :  The  sacrament  of  the 
Loid's  Supper  or  holy  communion. 

(2)  Round  table:  [Round,  a.]. 

(3)  Table  of  Pythagoras :  The  common  multi- 
plication-table carried  up  to  ten. 

(4)  Tables  of  the  Law,  Tables  of  the  Testi- 
mony : 

Jewish  Antiq.  :  Two  tables  of  stone,  written 
or  inscribed  on  both  sides  :  "and  the  tables 
were  the  work  of  God,  and  the  writing  was 
the  writing  of  God  graven  upon  the  tables  " 
(Exod.  xxxii.  16) ;  "  written  with  the  finger  of 
God  '■  (xxxi.  18).  After  having  received  them 
from  Jehovah,  high  on  the  ridge  or  peak  of 
Sinai,  Moses  was  carrying  them  down  the 
mountain-side  to  the  camp,  when  he  was  so 
overcome  by  passion  on  hearing  the  shouts 
raised  by  the  people  in  connexion  with  idol- 
worship  that  he  flung  from  him  the  tables  of 
Btone,  which  broke  on  the  ground  (17-19). 
They  were  divinely  replaced  by  others  (xxxi  v. 
1-29),  which  were  put  in  the  ark  (Deut.  x.  5). 
The  writing  on  the  tables  consisted  of  the  Ten 
Commandments,  probably  the  first  four,  teach- 
ing duty  to  God,  on  the  first  table,  and  the 
other  six,  telling  of  duty  to  man,  on  the 
second  table  (Matt.  xxii.  3(>-39), 

*(5)  Tables  Toletanes:  TheAIphonsine  astro- 
nomical tables,  so  called  from  their  being 
adapted  to  the  city  of  Toledo.  {Chaucer: 
C.  T.,  11,585.) 

(6)  The  F<mr  Tables : 

Scottish  Church  Hist. :  An  executive  com- 
mittee, consisting  of  four  noblemen,  four 
gentlemen,  four  ministers,  and  four  burgesses, 
appointed  in  1638  by  the  Presbyterians  to 
manage  their  aff'airs  during  the  struggle  against 
the  forcible  introduction  of  the  liturgy  into 
the  Scottish  church.  The  name  was  given 
because  tlje  committee  met  in  four  separate 
rooms  in  Parliament  House  in  Edinburgh, 
each  room  of  course  furnished  with  a  separate 
table. 

<7)  To  levy  on  the  table:  In  parliamentary 
practice,  and  in  the  usage  of  corporate  and 
et^er' bodies,  to  receive  any  document,  as  a 


report,  motion,  or  the  like,  but  to  agree  to 
postpone  its  consideration  indefinitely. 

(8)  To  order  (a  bill  or  document)  to  lie  on  the 
table :  To  defer  for  future  consideration  ;  to 
postpone. 

*  (9)  To  serve  tables : 

Script.  :  To  administer  the  alms  of  the 
Church.     (Acts  vi.  2.) 

(10)  To  turn  the  tables :  To  change  or  re\Trse 
the  condition  or  fortune  of  two  contending 
parties  ;  a  metaphor  taken  from  the  vicissi- 
tudes of  foi'tunt;  at  gaming-tables. 

"Tiie  West  couiitrymeu  btiiig  victurioiia,  but  the 
tabUs  were  turned  iu  three  foUowiug  yaixra."— Daily 
News,  Sept.  28,  1883. 

(U)  Twelve  Tables: 

limmn  Antiq.  .  The  tables  cmitaiiiing  the 
body  of  Roman  law  drawn  up  bj  the  de- 
cemvirs, B.C.  451;  originally  there  "were  only 
t.eii  of  these  tables,  but  two  more  were  added 
in  the  following  year. 

table-anvil,  5.  A  small  anvil  adapted 
to  be  screwed  tt)  a  table  fen-  bending  plates  of 
metal  or  wires,  making  small  rejiaiis,  i;c. 

*  table-bed,  s.  a  bed  in  the  form  of  a 
table. 

table-beer,  s.  Beer  for  the  table  or  for 
common  u^e  ;  small  betr. 

table-bell,  s.  A  small  bell  to  be  u^ed  at 
meals  fur  calling  servants. 

table-book,  &. 

1.  A  memnrandum-book  ;  a  note-booJf. 

"  If  I  had  pLiyed  the  desk  or  table-book." 

ShakeA/j.  :  Hamlat,  il.  2. 

2.  A  book  containing  the  multipli ration 
table,  and  tables  of  weights  and  measures. 

table-cloth,  s.  A  cloth  for  covering  a 
table,  especially  for  spreading  over  the  table 
pievious  to  setting  on  the  dishes,  &(:.,  for 
meals. 

table-clothing,  a.    Table-linen.    (Prov.) 

table-cover,  s.  A  cloth  made  of  wool, 
cotton,  or  other  fabi-ic,  either  woven  or 
stamped  with  a  pattern,  laid  on  a  table  be- 
tween meal-times. 

table-cutting,  s.    [Table,  a.  II.  5.  (1).] 

table-d'hote,  s.  [Lit,  the  host's  table; 
so  called  because  it  was  formerly,  and  in  Ger- 
many still  is,  the  custom  for  the  lan<llord  to 
take  the  head  of  the  table.]  A  common  table 
for  guests  at  an  hotel ;  an  ordinary. 

table-diamond,  s. 

Min.  :  A  diamond  prepared  as  a  flat  stone, 
with  two  opposite  plane  surfaces  and  bevelled 
edges. 

table-knife,  s.  An  ordinary  knife  used 
at  table,  as  distinguished  from  a  fruit-knife, 
a  penknife,  &c. 

table-land,  ». 

Phys.  Geog. :  A  plateau ;  a  plain  existing  at 
some  considerable  elevation  above  the  sea. 
Volcanic  rocks  often  make  such  table-lands, 
as  in  Central  India  ;  so  do  limestones.  Or  a 
sea-bed  or  lake-bed,  or  a  great  stretch  of 
country,  may  be  upheaved.  The  chief  table- 
lands are  in  the  Old  World,  extensive,  low- 
lying  plains  rather  than  table-lands  cliaracter- 
izing  the  New.  One  occupies  about  half  the 
surface  of  Asia,  being  5,500  miles  from  east  to 
west,  and  from  700  to  2,000  miles  from  north 
to  south.  In  Europe  there  are  table-lands  iu 
parts  of  Switzerland,  France,  Spain,  and 
Bavaria.  African  table-lands  exist  in  Morocco, 
Abyssinia,  the  region  of  the  Victoria  Nyanza, 
&c.  In  the  United  States  the  great  saline 
plain  of  Vtah  and  the  Great  Plain  lying  east 
of  the  Rocky  Mountains  are  examples. 

"  At  Bonrlse  we  diacovered  a  high  table-land  (an 

Ifllaud)  bearing  K  by  &."—Cook:  Second  Voyage,  bk. 

Ul.,  ch.  iv. 

table-lathe,  s.    A  hand-lathe  (q.v.). 
table-layers,  s-  pi. 

Geol. :  Sheets  of  volcanic  and  plutonic  rocks, 
divided  into  table-like  masses,  but  not  really 
stratifled ;  pseudo-strata. 

table-linen>  s.  The  linen  used  at  and 
for  the  table,  as  table-cloths,  napkins,  or  the 
like;  napery. 

*  table-mail,  s.  A  man  or  piece  used  in 
the  game  of  draughts  or  backgammon. 

"  [A  soft  body  dainpeth  the  sound]  and  therefore  In 
clencallB,  the  keyes  nre  lined :  and  iii  colledj^eii  they 
use  to  line  the  table-m^n." — Bacon :  Nat.  Siat.,  §  158. 


table-money,  s. 

1.  An  allnwaiiue  to  general  officers  in  the 
army  and  flag  officers  in  the  navy  in  addition 
to  their  pay  as  a  compensation  for  the  neces 
saiy  expenses  which  tliey  are  put  to  in  fulfil- 
ling the  duties  of  hospitality  within  theii 
respective' commands. 

2.  At  Clubs ;  A  small  chnigt^  made  to  mem- 
bers using  the  dining-roum  to  cover  the  ex- 
penses of  furnishing  and  setting  out  the  tables, 

table-moving,  s.    [Table-turning.] 

table-plane,  s. 

Joinery :  A  furniture  maker's  plane  for 
making  rule-joints.  The  resptjctive  parts 
have  rounds  and  hollows,  and  the  planes  are 
made  in  pairs,  counterpai'ts  of  each  other. 
[Rule-joint.] 

*  table-rent,  s. 

Old  Law:  Rent  paid  to  a  bishop,  &,<:.,  aad 
appropriated  to  his  table  or  house-keeping. 

table-shore,  j>. 

Naut.  .  A  low  level  shore. 

table-spar,  s.    [Tabular-spar,] 

table-spoon,  s.  The  largest  sized  spoon 
ordinarily  used  at  table,  the  nther  sizes  being 
known  as  dessert-spoons  and  tea-spuons. 

table-Spoonful,  s.  As  much  as  a  table- 
spoon will  hold. 

*  table-Sport,  s.  The  object  of  sport  at 
table;  a  butt.    Shakesp. :  Merry  Wives,  iv.  2.) 

table  steam-engine,  s.  A  form  ot 
engine  in  which  tlie  cylinder  is  fixed  upon  a 
table-like  base. 

table-talk,  s.  Conversation  at  table  or 
at  meals  ;  familiar  conversation. 

"  His  fate  inakea  table-talk,  divulged  with  scoru." 
Dryden  :  Juvenal,  eat.  ii. 

table-talker,  s.  a  conversationist ;  one 
who  studies  to  lead  or  outshine  others  in 
table-talk. 

table-turning,  s.  One  of  the  earliest  of 
the  manifestations  said  to  be  produced  by 
spiritual  agency.  A  number  of  persons  formed 
a  circle  round  a  table,  on  which  their  out- 
stretched fingers  lightly  rested.  After  a  time 
the  table  began  to  move,  and  to  answer 
questions  either  by  tilting  or  rapping  at 
appropriate  letters  as  the  alphabet  was  re- 
peated. The  late  Professor  Faraday  was  of 
opinion  that  a  rotary  impulse  was  uncon- 
sciously imparted  to  the  table  by  those  who 
stood  round  it,  and  it  has  been  pointed  out 
that  pushing  may  take  place  without  any 
distinct  consciousness  on  the  part  of  those 
who  push,  and  that  expectant  attention  is 
known  to  produce  such  a  state  of  the  muscles 
as  would  occasion  this  unconscious  jiushing. 

*  table-wise,  adv. 

Eccles. :  A  word  formed  in  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury to  express  the  position  in  which  some 
altars  were  then  placed— i.e.,  in  the  body  of 
the  church,  with  their  ends  east  and  west. 

ta'-ble,  v.t.  &  i.    [Table,  ».] 
A.  Transitive : 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

*  1.  To  represent,  as  in  a  picture  or  paint- 
ing ;  to  delineate,  as  on  a  tablet. 

"  This  last  powder-treason,  fit  to  be  tabled  and  pic- 
tured iu  the  chanibera  o*  meditation  as  another  hell 
above  the  giound."— Bacon;  Supplement  to  the  Cabala. 
p.  68. 

*  2.  To  board  ;  to  supply  with  food. 

*  3.  To  form  into  or  set  down  in  a  table  or 
catalogue ;  to  tabulate. 

"  I  could  have  looked  on  him  without  admiration, 
though  the  catalogue  of  hl8  endowuieuts  had  beei* 
tabled  by  his  side."— Shake sp. :  Ci/mbeline,  i.  i. 
4.  To  lay  or  place  on  a  table. 

"The  men  had  a  refreahineut  of  ale,  for  which  he 
too  used  to  table  hie  twopence."— CiiWj^te;  Reminia- 
cences  (ed.  Froudi'f,  1.  45. 

6.  To  lay  on  the  table  in  business  meetings; 
to  enter  upon  the  record. 

"  Sir  Richard  Temple  has  tabled  a  bill  for  empower- 
ing the  local  authorities  to  grant  pensions  to  stipend' 
iary  magistrates."— Z)a«tf  Telegraph,  March  26.  1886. 

II.  Technically : 

1.  Carp. :  To  let,  aa  one  piece  of  timber, 
into  another,  by  alternate  scores  or  projec- 
tions on  each  to  prevent  the  pieces  from 
drawing  asunder  or  slipping  upon  one  another. 

2.  Naut. :  To  make  broad  hems  in  the  skirti 
and  bottoms  of  (sails),  in  order  to  strengthen 
them  in  the  part  attached  to  the  bolt-rope. 


hSU,  hS^;  p6^t,  j6^1;  cat,  9011,  chorus,  9liin.  bengh;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a^;  expect,  Xenophon,  e^ist.   -ing* 
Hdan. -tlan— 8I1911.   -tion,  H9ion  =  shun; -tion, -sion  =  zhun.   -clous, -tious, -sious  =  shus.   -ble, -die,  &c  =  bel,  del* 
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tableau— tabular 


•  B.  Tntrans, :  To  board,  to  diet ;  to  live  at 
ttie  table  of  another. 

"  He  lost  his  kioedom,  \ras  driven  from  the  BoHoty 
of  men  to  table  with  the  beasts,  and  to  graze  with 
oxea.'— South :  SermoTts. 

ta-bleau'  (pi.  ta-UeaiuC)  (eau  as  6,  x  as 

Z),  8.     [Fr.,  dimiii.  from  table  ~  table  (q.v.).] 

1.  A  picture;  a  Btrikiog  or  vivid  representa- 
tion or  situation. 

2.  A  group  of  performers  in  a  dramatic 
scene,  or  of  any  persons  regarded  as  forming 
a  dramatic  group  ;  specif.,  a  group  of  persons 
dressed  and  grouped  so  as  to  represent  some 
interesting  event  or  scene  ;  a  tab  lean- vi  van  t 

tableau-vlvant  (pi.  taWeaux-vl- 
Tants)»5.    [Tableau,  2.] 

*  ta'-blo-meat»  s.    [Eog.  table;  -mmt] 

Arch.  :  A  flat  surface  ;  a  table. 
"  Wheu  we  had  fetched  therefore  a  circuit  about, 
we  sat  us  down  upon  the  tablements  on  the  south  side 
of  tlio  Temple,    ueer  unto  the  chapel  of  Tellua."— 
P.  EoUand :  Plutarch,  p.  973. 

•  ta'-bler,  s.    (Eng.  tabl{e) ;  -er.] 

1.  One  who  tables. 

2.  One  who  boards  others  for  hire;  one 
who  boards. 

"  But  he  ia  now  come 
To  be  the  mosick-master ;  tabler,  too. 
He  ifl,  or  would  be."      Ben  Jonson :  Epigramt. 

t&b'-Iet,  s.   [Fr.,  tablette,  dimin.  from  table  =  a 
table  (q.v.).] 
I.  Ordinary  Language : 

•  1.  A  small  level  surface  ;  a  small  table. 

•  2.  A  slab  of  wood,  stone,  metal,  or  other 
material  on  which  anything  is  engraved, 
painted,  or  the  like. 

"  Frotogenes  knew  not  when  to  take  Ms  hand  from 
the  tablet  which  be  was  painting."— A'nox ;  Estay  63. 

3.  A  small,  flat  and  smooth  piece  of  wood, 
metal,  ivory,  or  other  material,  prepared  for 
writing,  jiainting,  drawing,  or  engraving  upon. 
The  tablets  of  the  ancients  were  made  in  the 
form  of  books,  the  leaves  of  skin,  ivory, 
parchment,  woud,  fixed  within  covers,  and 
held  by  a  wire  or  ribbon  which  passed  through 
hules  in  all  of  them,  so  that  they  opened  like 
a  fau.   Tablets  of  ivory  are  now  generally  used. 

"  To  Lycia  the  devoted  youth  he  sent. 
With  tablets  aenJ'd,  that  told  hia  dire  intent." 
Pope  :  EoTTier ;  Iliad  vi.  210. 

4.  iPl.):  A  kind  of  small  pocket-book  or 
nienini-andum-book. 

5.  A  small  flattish  cake,  as  of  soap,  &c. 

"  It  hath  been  anciently  In  uae  to  wear  tablets  of 
araeuiclc,  or  preservatives,  against  the  plague  ;  aa  they 
draw  the  veuom  to  them  Irom  the  spirits.  —Bacon. 

II.  Technically : 

1.  Arch. .-  A  coping  on  a  wall  or  scarp. 

2.  Pharm.  :  An  electuary  or  confection 
made  of  dry  ini^reilients  with  sugar.  It  is 
generally  in  flat  squares,  but  sometimes 
roun<ltid.  Called  also,  especially  when 
rounled,  a  lozenge  or  troche. 

ta'-bling,  s.    [Eng.  tabl(e):  -ing.] 
*L  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  The  act  of  forming  into  tables. 

2.  The  act  of  playing  at  tables  ;  gambling. 

3.  Board,  maintenance. 
IL  Technically : 

1.  Carp. :  A  coak  or  tenon  on  the  scarfed 
face  of  a  timber,  designed  to  occupy  a  counter- 
jiart  recess  or  mortise  in  the  chamfered  face 
of  a  timber  to  which  it  is  attached.    (Scarf.] 

2.  Naut.:  An  additional  thickness  of  canvas 
on  portions  of  a  sail  exposed  to  chafing,  or  to 
strengthen  the  sail  at  certain  points,  as  the 


*  ^  Tabling  of  pnes : 

Law :  The  forming  into  a  table  or  catalogue 
tlie  tines  for  every  county,  giving  the  contpnts 
of  each  fine  passed  in  any  one  term.  This 
was  done  by  the  chirogi-apher  of  fines  of  the 
Common  Pleas. 

*  tabling-house,  s. 

1.  A  gambling-hoase. 

"  Thpy  have  but  druiike  once  together  at  the  taveme, 
or  nitft  in  the  tennis  court,  or  else  turned  into  a 
tab>  ht'f-h'juse,  and  ]tlayed  at  dice  and  hazzard  one 
with  theothcr  "— /*.  BoUand:  Plutarch  p.  185. 

2.  A  boarding-house. 

tabU'-num,  s.    [Lat] 

Rmnan  Anfiq.  :  An  apartment  in  a  Roman 
house  in  the  centre  of  the  atrium,  in  which 


were  deposited  the  genealogical  records  and 
archives,  and  all  documents  commemorating 
the  exploits  which  had  been  performed  by 
members  of  the  family,  or  which  were  con- 
nected with  the  high  oftices  which  any  of 
them  had  filled. 

ta-bo6\  t  ta-bu',  *  ta-pu',  ».     [South-Sea 

tabu ;  Maori  tapu  :=  sacred.  ] 

1.  Lit.  &  Anthrop. :  A  custom  formerly  very 
prevalent  in  Polynesia  and  New  Zealand  of 
separating  persons,  places,  or  things  from 
common  use  ;  applied  also  to  the  state  or  con- 
dition of  being  so  separated.  The  taboo  was 
essentially  a  religious  ceremony,  and  could 
only  be  imposed  by  the  priests,  though  it  was 
employed  in  social  and  political  affairs,  as 
well  as  in  matters  distinctively  religious.  The 
idols,  temples,  persons,  and  names  of  the 
king  were  taboo  (or  sacred),  and  almost  every- 
thing offered  in  sacrifice  was  taboo  to  the  use 
of  the  gods.  Seasons  of  taboo  (on  the  ap- 
proach of  some  festival,  before  going  to  war, 
and  in  case  of  the  illness  of  a  chief),  were 
either  common  or  strict.  During  the  former, 
the  men  were  only  required  to  abstain  from 
their  oidinary  pursuits, and  attend  a  religious 
ceremony  morning  and  evening;  during  the 
latter,  all  fires  and  liglits  were  extinguished, 
and  no  person,  except  those  whose  attendance 
was  required  at  the  temple,  was  allowed  out 
of  doors.  The  taboo  was  imposed  either  by- 
proclamation,  or  by  fixing  certain  marks  to 
the  places  or  things  tabo(ted.  The  prohibi- 
tions and  requisitions  of  the  taboo  were 
strictly  enforced,  and  every  Itreach  of  them 
punished  with  death,  unless  the  delinquent 
had  powerful  friends  who  were  either  priests 
or  chiefs.  The  king,  sacred  chiefs,  and  priests 
seem  to  have  been  the  only  persons  to  whom 
the  application  of  the, taboo  was  easy:  the 
great  mass  of  the  people  were  at  no  period  of 
tlieir  existence  free  from  its  infiuence,  and  no 
circumstance  in  life  could  excuse  disobedience 
to  its  commands,  while,  like  many  of  the 
peculiar  customs  of  lower  races,  it  bore  with 
pecidiar  hardsliip  on  women.  A  girl  was  not 
allowed  to  eat  food  that  had  been  cooked  at 
her  father's  fire,  and  a  wife  was  forbidden  to 
partalce  of  what  she  had  prepared  for  her 
husband  and  sons,  and  even  to  eat  in  the 
same  room  with  tliem.  In  New  Zealand,  how- 
ever, the  custom  was,  in  its  influent^e,  gene- 
rally more  powerful  for  good  than  for  evil. 
The  advance  of  civilization  and  the  influence 
of  the  missionaries  have  done  much  to  abolish 
it  throughout  the  South  Sea  Islands,  and 
even  where  it  still  lingers  the  old  death 
penalty  for  its  violation  can  be  no  longer 
enforced. 

2.  Fig. :  Prohibition  of  social  intercourse 
with. 

ta-bo6'»  t  ta-bu',  v.t.    [Taboo,  s.] 

1.  Lit. :  To  put  under  taboo. 

"  Sometimes  an  island  or  a  district  was  tabued, 
when  no  canoe  or  person  was  allowed  to  appioach  it." 
—Brown:  Peoples  of  the  World,  ii.  46, 

2.  Fig. :  To  forbid  the  use  of;  to  interdict 
approach  to,  or  contact  or  intercourse  with, 
as  for  religious  or  other  reasons. 

Art  and  poetry  were  tabooed  botti  by  my  rank  and 


ta'-bor,  **  ta'-bonr,  s.  [O.  Fr.  tabour  (Fr. 
tambour),  from  Sp.  tavibor,  atambor,  from 
AraVi.  tambur=  a  kind  of  lute,  a  guitar  with  a 
long  neck  and  six  brass  strings  ;  also  a  drum  ; 
Pers.  tumbuk  =  a  trumpet,  a  bagpipe ;  taimbal 
=  a  small  drum;  tcihir 
=  a  drum  ;  Ital.  ta/m- 
buro.\ 

Music:  A  small 
shallow  drum  used  to 
accompany  the  pipe, 
and  beaten  by  the 
fingers.  The  old  Eng- 
lish tabor  was  hung 
round  the  neck,  and 
beaten  with  a  stick 
held  in  the  rigltt 
hand,  while  the  left 
hand  was  occupied  in 
tingermg  a  pipe.  The 
pipe  and  tabor  were 
the  ordinary  accompaniment  of  the  morris- 
dance.  The  illustration  is  taken  from  the 
celebrated  ancient  window  in  the  mansion  of 
Geo.  Toilet,  Esq.,  Batley,  Staffordshire.  (See 
Hone's  Year  Book,  July  17.) 

"  Doat  thou  live  by  thy  tabor  t"—8hdkesp. :  Twelfth 
Night,  ill.  L 


TABOR   AND  TADOB 
STICK. 


*  ta'-bor,  *  ta'-bour,  v.i.  &  u    [Tabobj,  ».) 

A.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  play  upon  the  tabor. 

2.  To  strike  lightly  and  frequently, 

"  And  ber  maids  shall  lead  her  ^b  with  tlie  voice  of 
doves,  tabouriiig  upon  their  breasts."— A'ahum  11.  7. 

B.  Trans. :  To  sound  by  beating  a  tabw  i 
to  play  on  a  tabor. 

"  For  in  your  court  is  many  a  loaengeour 
That  tabouren  in  your  caret  many  a  soun." 

Chaucer:  Legendo/Qood  Women,    (Prol.) 

*  ta'-bor-er,  *  ta'-bour-er,  s.    [Eng.  tahor; 
-er.]    One  who  plays  on  a  tabor. 

"  Would  I  could  see  this  tabourer." 

Shakesp.  :  Tempett,  lii.  2. 

ta'-bor-et,  *  ta'-bour-et,  s.    [Eng.  tabor ; 
dimin.  sutf.  -et.]    A  small  tabor. 

"  We  take  ffar  Arst  glimpse  of  this  diminutive,  filmy 
taboret." — Sarper's  Magazine,  July,  lfi66,  p.  256. 

ta'-bor-ine, ta'-bour-ine,  s.  [Fr.  tabtmrin.] 

1,  A  tabor ;  a  small  drum  in  form  of  a 
sieve ;  a  tambourine, 

2.  A  side-drum. 

"Trumpeters  .  .  , 
Make  mingle  with  our  rattling  tabourines." 

Shakesp.  :  Anton//  &  Cleopatra,  Iv.  1. 

Ta'-bor-ite§t,  s.  ^Z.  [Bohem.  (a6or'  =  a  tent.) 
Church  Hist.  :  A  section  of  Calixtines,  who 
received  their  name  front  a  great  encamynntnt 
organized  by  them  on  a  mountain  near  Prague 
in  1419,  for  the  purpose  of  receiving  the  Cnm- 
nmnion  in  both  kinds.  On  the  same  spot 
they  founded  the cityof  Tabor,  and,  Assembling 
an  insurrectionary  force,  marched  on  Prague 
under  the  lead  of  Ziska  (July  30,  1419),  aaid 
committed  great  atrocities  under  the  pretence 
of  avenging  insults  offered  to  the  Calixtine 
custom  of  conmiuiiicating  under  both  kinds. 
On  the  death  of  King  Wenceslaus  (Aug.  16, 
1419)  they  began  to  destroy  Churches  an(? 
monasteries,  to  persecute  the  clergy,  and  tc 
appropriate  church  property  on  the  ground 
that  Clirist  was  shortly  to  appearand  establish 
his  personal  reign  among  them.  They  weir 
eventually  conquered  and  dispersed  in  14.'i3 
by  George  Podiebrada  (afterwards  King  ol 
Bohemia). 

ta'-bour,  s.  &  v.    [Tabor.] 

*  ta'-bdur-et,  s.    [Tabobet.] 

1.  A  taboret. 

"  Tliey  shall  depart  the  manor  before  him  with 
trmnpets,  tabourets,  and  other  minstrelsy."— Spectator. 

2.  A  seat  witliout  arms  ;  a  stool.  So  called 
from  its  shape,  which  somewhat  resembles  a 
drum. 

3.  A  frame  for  embroidery. 

TT  Right  of  the  tabouret  (Droit  de  tabouret) : 
A  privilege  formerly  enjoyed  by  ladies  of  the 
highest  rank  in  Prance  of  sitting  on  a  tabouret 
in  presence  of  the  queen.     [2.] 

*ta'-brere,  s.    [Eng.  tabor;  -er.]    A  player 

on  the  tabor. 

"  I  saw  a  shole  of  shepherds  outgo. 
Before  them  yode  a  lasty  tabrere." 

Spenser :  Sheplieards  Calender ;  June. 

*ta'-bret,   s.     [Eng.  tabor;   -eU]     A   small 
tabor ;  a  taboret. 

"  So  bright  are  they 
Who  saffi'on-vested  sound  the  tabret  there."' 

li.  Brovmlng :  fieturn  of  the  Brutes,  IL 

tSib'-u-la  (pi.  t^b'-u-la),  ».    [Lat.] 

*  1.  Ord.  La,ng. :  A  table ;  a  flat  surface. 
2.  Zool.  (PL):  Transverse  partitions  in  cer- 
tain corals ;  horizontal  plates  or  floors,  ex- 
tending front  side  to  side  across  the  cavity  of 
some  corals,  which  they  divida  into  chambers, 
one  above  another. 

tabula-rasa,  phr.  [Lat.  =  a  smooth 
waxed  tablet,  ready  to  receive  any  impiessiop 
of  the  style.  1 

Philoi. :  A  term  used  by  the  Sensational 
philosophers  of  the  seventeenth  century  to 
describe  the  condition  of  the  human  mind  be- 
fore it  has  been  the  snbject  of  experience,  in 
opposition  to  the  supporters  of  the  theory  of 
innate  ideas.  The  origin  of  the  expression  is 
probably  to  be  found  in  Aristotle  (de  Anima, 
lib.  iii.,  c.  iv.,  §  14.) 

tab'-u~lar,  «.     [Lat.  iabularis,  from  tabula  ~ 
a  table.] 

1.  In  the  form  of  a  table ;  having  a  QaA 
surface. 

2.  Formed  in  laminre  or  plates. 

"  All  the  nodules  that  consist  of  one  uniforra  fmh- 
stauce  were  formed  from  one  point,  except  those  ttut 
are  tabular  and  plated."—  Woodward :  On  Fostii*. 


I&te,  fat,  ^re,  amidst,  what,  ^11,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pdt. 
or.  wore,  wplt  work,  who,  son ;  mute,  ciib,  ciire,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full ;  try,  S^lan.    ae,  oe  =  e ;  ey  =  a ;  qu  =  kw. 
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3.  tiet  down  in  or  forming  a  table,  list,  or 
schedule :  as,  a  tabular  statement. 

4.  Derived  from  or  computed  by  the  use  of 
tables :  as.  tabular  right  ascension. 

tabular-bone.  s. 

Anat.  {PL):  Flat  bones,  as  the  scapula,  the 
ilium,  and  the  bones  forming  the  roof  and 
sides  of  the  skull. 

tabular-crystal,  a.  A  crystal  in  which 
tlie  {^isin  IS  very  short. 

tabular  -  differences,  s.  pi.  In  loga- 
rithmic tables  of  numbei's,  a  column  of 
numbers  Qiarked  d,  consisting  of  the  differ- 
f  nets  of  the  logarithms  taken  in  succession, 
each  number  being  the  difference  between 
the  successive  logarithms  in  the  same  line 
with  )t  When  the  difference  is  not  the  same 
between  .all  the  logarithms  in  the  same  liue, 
the  number  which  answers  most  nearly  to  it, 
one  part  taken  with  another,  is  inserted.  In 
the  common  table  of  logarithms  the  logarithms 
of  all  the  numbers  from  1  to  10,000  can  be 
found  by  mspection,  but  by  the  aid  of  the 
tabular  differences  the  logarithms  of  numbers 
between  10,000  and  1,000,000  may  be  found. 
Also  by  the  aid  of  the  same  differences  the 
number  corresponding  to  any  logarithm  can 
be  found  to  five  or  six  places.  In  logarithmic 
tables  of  sines,  tangents,  secants,  cosines, 
cotimgents,  and  cosecants,  there  are  three 
columns  of  tabular  differences  on  each  page. 
The  first  of  these  is  placed  between  the  sines 
and  cosecants,  the  second  between  the  tan- 
gents and  cotangents,  and  the  tliird  between 
the  secants  and  cosines.  These  numbers  are 
the  differences  between  the  logarithms  on  the 
left  hand  against  which  they  are  placed  and 
the  next  lower  increased  in  the  proportion  of 
100  to  60  The  use  of  these  differences  is  to 
facilitate  the  fiudini;  of  the  logarithmic  sine, 
tangent,  secant,  &c.,  for  any  given  degrees, 
minutes,  and  seconds,  or  the  degrees,  minutes 
and  seconds  corresponding  to  any  given  loga- 
rithmic sine,  tangent,  secant,  &c. 

tabular-spar,  table-spar,  s. 

Min. :  The  same  as  Wollastonite  (q.v  ). 

tabular-Structure,  s, 

Geol.  &  Petrol. :  A  structure  suggestive  of  a 
table  or  a  series  of  tables,  i.e.,  the  strufturc 
of  a  rock,  flat  above,  and  with  vertical  seams 
or  fissures. 

■  tab-u-lar-i-za'-tlon,  s  fEug  tabular- 
iz(e) :  '-atio'ii  j  The  act  of  tabulating  or  form- 
ing into  tables ;  tabulation. 

•tdb'-u-lar-ize,  vt  [Eng  tabular:  -ize.) 
To  foriu  into  tables;  to  reduce  to  a  tabular 
form  ;  to  tabulate 

•  tab' -u-lar-l^,  ^u.  [Eng  tahular  ;  -ly.]  In 
taViular  foVm  ;  by  means  of  a  list  or  schedule. 

"To  aft  forth  a*  much  rs  po<is\b]e  tabulrirli/ or  cob- 
eisely  those  features.'  —Iiindaaf/ :  Hind  in  the  Lower 
A  nimals.  1   69. 

tftb-n-la'-ta,  a.  pi  [Neut  pi.  of  Lat.  tabu- 
to/it3  =  boar'ded,  tloort'-d,  from  tabiila  (qv.).'} 

Znol.  it  Pakeont. :  A  group  of  Madreporaria 
Perforata  Tab^ilate  corals,  havmg  the  visceral 
chamber  divided  into  stories  by  tabulge,  and 
with  the  septa  rndinicntary  or  absent.  Tlie 
group  is  of  dniihtful  st.ibility,  some  recent 
genera,  as  Millepora,  Htliopora,  &c.,  having 
been  removed  from  it,  and  various  fossil 
genera  Favosites,  Chaetot«s,  Syringopora, 
Halysites.  &c.,  heJnu  placed  in  it  provision- 
ally. Families  Favositidse,  Ch^tetidse,  The- 
cidae,  and  HalysitidiC.  From  the  Silurian 
onward. 

tab'-n-late,  a.  fMod.  Lat.  tfbbulatus,  pa.  par. 
of  uihiU'o  —  to  form  into  a  table ;  Lat  tabula 
'=  a  table.]  Table-shaped,  tabulated  ;  specif., 
of  or  pertaining  to  the  Tabulata  (q.v.). 

tabulate-corals,  s.  pi.    [Tabulata.] 

t£ib'-n-late,  v.t.     [Tabulate,  a.] 

1.  To  reduce  to  tables  ;  to  make  tables  of. 
"  DispnsA,  tabulate,  and  calculate  scattered  ranks  of 
BQDibers,  and  easily  compute  them.''— Borrow .■  Mathe- 
matical Lectures.    {Fref.,  p.  29.) 

■*  2.  To  shape  with  a  flat  surface. 

"Many  of  the  heat  dlamondB  are  pointed  with  six 
angles,  and  some  t<0ttlated  or  plain,  and  square,"— 
0r«w  -  ituBtBum. 

t&b-n-la'-tion,  s.  [Tabulate,  v.]  The  act, 
art,' or  process  of  forming  tables  or  tabular 
statements ;  the  act  of  reducing  data  to  a 
tabular  form ;  data  reduced  to  a  tabular  form.  | 


•  tac,  s.    [Tack.] 

Law:  A  kind  of  custpniary  payment  by  a 
tenant. 

•  tac-firee,  a. 

Old  Law:  Exempt  from  rents,  payments.  &c. 

tfi,c'-a-h6ut,  s  [Arab.]  The  native  name  of 
the  small  gall  formed  on  the  tamarisk-tree 
(Tamarlx  indica). 

tac-a-ma-ha'-ca,  tS.c'~a-ma-liac.   s. 

[Native  name.  J 

1.  A  resinous,  balsamic,  bitter,  aromatic 
exudation,  found  in  winter  on  the  buds  of 
Pojnilus  nigra,  P.  balsaviijera ,  P.  candicans, 
&c  It  is  said  to  be  diuretic  and  antiscorbutic. 
It  is  made  into  an  ointment  for  tumours, 
wounds,  and  burns,  and  constitutes  the  basis 
of  a  balsam  and  tincture  used  for  colic,  &c 

2.  The  resi n  of  an  am yrid ,  Elaphriuw, 
tomentosum^  from  the  West  Indies  and  Mexico, 

3.  The  resin  of  Calophyllum  Calaba,  from 
the  East  Indies 

4.  A  resin  from  the  roots  of  Calophyllum. 
Inophyllum,  from  the  Isle  of  Bourbon. 

tac'-ca,  s.    [Malay.] 

Bot. :  The  typical  genus  of  Taccacese  (q.v.). 
Calyx  six-partite  ;  corolla  six-pai'ted  ;  stamens 
six,  inserted  in  the  calyx ;  styles  three ; 
stigmas  stellate.  Berry  hexangular,  dry, 
many-seeded.  In  the  Malay  Peninsula  and 
the  Moluccas  the  tubers  of  Tacca  pimiatijida, 
T.  dubi/x,  and  T.  montana  are  rasped  and 
macerated  in  water,  a  fecula  being  extracted, 
which  is  eaten  like  sago.  The  first  species  is 
much  grown  in  Travancore.  The  fecula  which 
it  yields  is  imported  into  England,  and  used 
as  a  substitute  for  West-Indian  arrowroot.  It 
is  called  also  T.  youy.  Its  stalks  are  split  and 
made  into  bonnets  in  the  South  Sea  Islands. 
T.  cristata  is  the  water-lily  of  Singapore. 

tac-ca'-je-ae,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  iacc(d);  Lat. 
fem.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -acece.] 

Bot.  :  Taccads  ;  an  order  of  Endo^ens,  alli- 
ance Nai'cissales.  Large  perennial  herbs 
with  a  tuberous  root.  Leaves  radical,  stalked, 
exstipulate,  undivided  or  pedatifid,  the  seg- 
ments pinnatiti'l  and  entire,  with  curved 
parallel  veins.  Flowers  at  the  extremity  of  a 
scape,  in  umbels,  surrounded  by  undivided 
bracts,  constituting  an  involucre.  Perianth 
six-cleft,  the  tube  superior,  the  limb  petaloid, 
equal  or  unequal ;  stamens  six,  persistent, 
with  dilated  filaiuenta  ;  styles  three,  connate  ; 
ovary  of  three  carpels,  with  five  parietal  pla- 
centa ;  many-seeded ;  fruit  baccate,  with 
lunate  striated  seeds.  Known  genera  two, 
sjiecies  eight;  found  in  damp  forests,  espe- 
cially near  the  sea  in  tropical  India,  Africa, 
and  the  South  Sea  Islands. 

t^C'-cad,  s,  [Mod.  Lat.  tacc(a);  Eng.  suff. 
-ad.] 

Bot.  (PI.) :  Lindley's  name  for  the  Taccaceaa 
(q-v.). 
ta'-ce  (c  as  5I1),  v.i.    [Ital.,  imperative  sing, 
of  tacere  =  to  be  silent.] 

Music :  A  direction  that  a  particular  voice, 
instrument,  or  part  is  to  be  silent  for  a  certain 
specified  time. 

*tS.9'-e9,  s  pi.     [TASSE9.]     Ai-mour  for  the 

thighs. 
ta'~9et,  v.i.     [Lat.,  3rd  pers.  sing.  pres.  indie. 

of  taceo  =  to  be  silent.] 
Music :  The  same  as  Tace  (q.v.). 

*ta9h,  *ta9lie(l),  s.  [A  softened  form  of 
tack  (q  V,).]  Something  used  for  taking  hold 
or  holding  ;  an  attachment ;  a  catch,  a  loop, 
a  button,  or  the  like. 

"Make  fifty  (acft««  of  gold,  and  couple  the  curtains 
together  with  the  laches.  —Exod.  xxv.  6. 

t%9he  (2),  3  [Fr.]  A  pan  in  a  battery  of 
sugar-pans.  The  term  is,  however,  often  es- 
pecially applied  to  the  smallest  of  the  five  ; 
that  immediately  over  the  fire,  from  which 
the  concentrated  juice  is  transferred  to  the 
cooler,  also  called  the  Striking-tache. 

*ta9he(3),  *taccli,a.  [Fr.]  A  spot,  a  stain, 
a  blemish. 

*'  The  heryng  or  seing©  of  any  viae  or  yyell  tache,"— 
Elj/ot :  Qoveimour,  bk.  i.,  ch.  in. 

^tS^lie.   v.t.     [Tache  (1),  s.]    To  attach,  to 

fasten. 


tS.ch-e-og'-rar-phy,  ».    [Tachyorapht,] 

tS-Ch'-i-a,  s.  (Guianan  tm-M  —  an  ant's  nest. 
So  named  because  the  trunks  ar<d  bLanchea 
are  generally  full  of  ants.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Gentianeae,  Plants  with 
yellow  flowers,  found  in  the.  Wesc  Indies, 
Guiana,  &c. 

tach'-i-na,  s.    [Tachinus.] 

Entom. :  The  typical  genus  of  Tachinariae. 
One  of  the  largest  species  is  Tachina  grossa, 
found  in  Continental  Europe  and  in  Britain. 
It  IS  two-thirds  of  an  incli  long,  black,  and 
covered  with  bristleSv  the  head  and  the  has*, 
of  the  wings  reddish  yellow 

t&Ch-i-nar'-i-ee,  s.  pL  [Mod,  Lat.  tachi-nia); 
Lat.  fem  pi.  adj.  suff,  -ariai.\ 

Entom.  :  A  group  of  Muacidse,  Bristles 
projecting  from  the  third  joint  nf  the  antennae., 
either  entirely  naked  or  hairy,  or  plumose 
only  at  the  base.  Scales  behind  the  base  of 
the  wings  very  large,  entirely  concealing  the 
halteres.  Flies  with  hairy  bodies,  moderately 
stoat,  and  flying  with  great  rapidity.  The 
larvs  feed  as  parasites  npcn  cateri)illar-s  of 
the  Lepidoptera  and  of  sawflies,  also  ou 
beetles,  field  bugs,  earwigs,  grasshoppers, 
bees,  wasps,  and  spiders.  Many  hundred 
species  exist  in  Europe,  and  tliey  are  abun- 
dant in  all  parts  of  the  world. 

*  ta-chlU'-l-dse,  s  pi.  [Mod  Lat.  tachin^ns), 
Lat.  fem,  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.] 

Entom. :  A  family  of  Brachelytra,  now 
merged  in  StaphyliiiidBe.  Siii,ill,  excessively 
agile  beetles  of  convex  tapering  form,  with 
pentamerous  tarsi.    They  frequent  tluwers 

tach'-i-niis.  ■"?■  [Gr.  ra^'voT  (tachmos),  poetic 
for  jaxvt;  (laclms)  =  quick,  swift.] 

Entom.  :  A  genus  of  Staphylinids,  with 
antenna;  thickening  insensibly,  and  somewhat 
pear  shaped,  the  palpi  filiform,  tlic  Ictjs 
spinous. 

ta-chom'-e-ter,  s.  [Gr  rtix°<:  (tachcs)  ^ 
speed,  swiftness,  and  y-irpov  (vietron)  =  a 
measure;  Fr,  tachometre.]  An  instrument  foi 
measuring  velocity  ;  specifically —  ' 

(1)  An  instrument  for  measuring  the  velo- 
city of  machines  by  means  of  the  depression 
occasioned  in  a  column  of  fluid  by  centrifugal 
force,  which  causes  the  fiuid  in  the  cistern 
(with  which  the  graduated  column  is  con- 
nected) to  .sink  in  the  centre  more  and  more 
with  every  increase  of  velocity.  Thus  the 
graduated  column  falls  on  the  scale  as  the 
velocity  is  aaginented,  and  rises  as  the  velo- 
city is  diminished. 

(2)  An  instrument  for  measuring  the  speed 
of  flowing  liquids.  One  form  has  sevei-al 
spiral  vanes  on  a  shaft  carrying  an  endless 
screw,  which  turns  a  series  of  geared  wheels. 
On  being  placed  in  a  current,  the  vanes  assume 
a  position  perpendicular  thereto,  and  their 
rotation  actuates  the  clock-work  mechanism 
which  is  graduated  to  indicate  the  velocity  of 
the  liquid  in  miles  per  hour,  or  other  units  of 
measurement. 


*ta9li'-^,  ( 

corrupt. 


[Eng.  tache  (3);  -y.]     Vicious, 

"  with  no  less  furie  In  a  throng. 
Away  these  tachy  humauB  Hung.** 

Wit  &  DroUen/- 

tSiCh-y-,  pre/.  [Gr,  Tax«s  (tacJius)  =  swift.] 
Attended  with  swiftness  ;  endowed  with 
speed. 

tftch'-y-a-ph^l'-tite,  s.  [Pref  tacky- ;  Gr. 
a</)aATos  '(aphaltos)  =  a  springing  otf,  and  suff. 
-Ue.] 

Mm.  :  An  altered  form  of  Zircon  (q.v.), 
occurring  in  crystals  in  the  gneiss  of  Krageroa, 
Norway.  Decrepitates  before  the  blowpipCt 
hence  the  name. 

*  tach-y-di-d&X'-^,  s.  [Pref  tachy-,  and 
Gr.  St'Sa^ii;  (ditittaiis)  =  teaching  ;  SiBdo-Kuj  (di- 
das/co)  =  to  teach.]  A  short  or  rapid  method 
of  imparting  knowledge. 

tSxs-hy'-drite,  s.  [Pref  tach-;  Gr.  v&up 
(hudor)  =  water,  and  suff.  -ite.] 

Min. ;  A  deliquescent  mineral,  occurring  in 
rounded  masses,  having  two  cleavages,  in  the 
salt-mines  of  Stassfurth,  Prussia.  Colour, 
yellowish  ;  transparent.  Compos.  :  chlorine, 
41-17 ;  calcium,  7*76  ;  magnesium,  9'30  ;  water, 
41-77  =  100,  which  conesponds  with  the  for- 
mula (CaCl  +  2MgCl)  -(-  12H0. 


boil*  boy ;  poilt,  j6^1 ;  cat,  9ell,  chorus,  9hin,  bengh ;  go,  gem ;  thin,  this ;  sin,  a§ ;  expect,  Xenophon.  e^ist.   ph  =  £ 
-cian..  -tian  =  shan.    -tlon,  -sloU  =  sh^n;  -tion,  -sion  =  zhun.    -«lous,  -tious,  -sioos  =  shus.   -ble,  -die.  &c  =  bel,  d^L 
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tachydromia— tackle 


teeh-y-dro'-mi-a,  5.    [Tacuydromus.] 

EiUom. :  A  genus  of  Empidee  (q.v.),  altin  to 
Ocydromia  (q.v.). 

t&ch-y-dro'-ini-aii,  s.  [Tachydromus.] 
Any  individual  'belonging  to  the  genus 
Tachydromus  (q.v.)  or  Tachydromia  (q.v.). 

ta-chj/'d  -ro-mus,  s.  [Gr.  TaxvSpotLO^  (tacku- 
droinoz)  —  swiit-running  :  Ta:v"^  (tachus)  = 
swift,  and  Spojuo?  (dromos)  ~  a  ruiinmg,  a 
course.  ] 

1.  Ornith. :  Illiger's  Dame  for  the  genua 
Cursor!  Urt. 

2.  Zool  :  A  genus  of  Lacertidae,  with  seven 
species  widely  sciattered  in  Chinese  Asia, 
Jat>an,  Borneo,  and  West  Africa  Head  pyra- 
midal and  long,  collar  of  keeled  scales,  ven- 
tral scales  keeled,  tail  not  spined. 

•  tS-ch-y-glos'-siis,  s.  [Pref,  tachy-,  ani  Gr. 
■yAuKTff a  {glossa)  =  a  tongue,  ] 

ZodL  ;  Illiger's  name  lor  the  genus  Echidna 
(q  v.). 

t^-ch^g'-ra-pher,  *ta-kig'-ra-pher,  s. 

(Eng.  hwkyijraphiij) ;  -er.]  One  who  writes  in 
shorthand  ;  a  stenographer, 

"  Takigrii-phers  da  Dot,  however,  deem  it  necessary 
to  distiiiiniiah  lietweeD  the  vowel  louoJs  iq  bait  aua 
bate'  —&nibneri  Magazine,  Dec,  1878,  p  30». 

fcftch-y-gra,pli -ic,  tSch-y-grapli -ic-al, 

[Eng  iackiiqraph(y) :  -ic,  -lectl.]  Of  or  per- 
taining ro  tacliygraphy  ;  written  in  shorthand, 

"  '  N-i  help!    said  1,  'no  tachygraphic  pow  r. 
To  luUiriiose  in  this  uuequiil  hour  '  " 

Syrutn     Robbery  of  the  Cambridge  Coach 

tfii-chyg'-ra-pliy,  *ta-kig'-ra-phy,  s, 

fGr.  Ta^w?  (tachwa)  =  swift,  and  ypd^io  (grapho) 
—  to  write.]  The  act  or  practice  of  rapid 
writing  ;  shorthand,  stenography, 

"  In  UiHgraphy.  eauh  vocal  element  does  have  one. 
and  \>a\s  one,  diatiDct  sign,  absoluta  io  value." — 
an-ibner'i  Magazine.  Dec,  1878,  p.  800. 

td.ch  -y-lite,  tach'-^-lyte,  s.  (Pref  tacky-, 
and  Gr,  Auto?  (lutos)  =  dissolved  ;  Ger.  tacky- 
lyt.] 

Mill.  £  Petrol.  :  A  massive  substance,  with- 
out cleavage,  and  resemblmg  obsidian.  For- 
merly regarded  as  a  distinct  mineral  species, 
but  now  shown  by  Judd  and  others  to  be 
only  a  vitreous  form  of  basalt,  with  which  it 
is  always  associated.  It  varies  in  composition 
accordiLig  to  the  basalt  which  it  represents, 
but  the  percentage  of  silica  present  is  usually 
above  that  of  ordinary  basalts. 

tachyllte-basalt,  5. 

Petrol.  :  A  ba.salt  in  which  certain  parts, 
having  the  general  composition  of  the  iii.iss, 
exist  in  a  vitreous  state,  this  condition  (tacliy- 
lyte)  being  mostly  confined  to  the  sides  of 
the  vein  or  dyke. 

to-chyp'-e-tej,  i.  [Gr.  TaxuTre'-njT  (tachupetes) 
=  flying  fast  :  ra^v?  {tachus)  =  fast,  and 
wero^ai  (petojnai)  =  to  fly.] 

Omith. :  Frigate  bird ;  agenus  of  Pelicanidae. 
Bill  with  the  tips  of  both  mandibles  curved  ; 
wings  excessively  long  and  deeply  forked. 
Tackypetes  aquUa  is  the  Frigate-bird  (q.v.), 

to-chyp'-6r-us,  j.  [Gr.  Ta:<i/jropo5  (tachu- 
'poros)  =  fast-going,  quick  of  motion  :  raxv^ 
(tocftws)  =  quick,  and  n6po<;  (poros)=.a.  passage,] 
Zool. :  A  genus  of  Staphylinidfe,  akin  to 
Tachinus,  but  with  awl-like  palpi.  Eleven 
or  more  British  species. 

t&9'-lt,  *tac-ite»a.  [Lat.  Incitvs,  from  taceo 
=  to  be  silent ;  Fr.  tacite.]  Implied,  but  not 
directly  expressed  in  words. 

"This  relies  also  upon  a  tmrit  or  implicit  permission 
of  law." — Bp.  Taylor :  Rule  o/  Conscletice,  bit.  iii.,  ch.  ii, 

tacit-relocation,  s.    [Relocation,  %] 
ta^'-it-lj^,  *  tac-ite-ly,  adv.     [Eng.   tacit; 
-ly.]    In  a  tacit  manner;  silently;  by  impli- 
cation, but  not  directly  in  words. 

"  In  those  things  in  which  they  have  agreed  tacitely, 
or  expressly,  they  have  no  ohligation."— Bp.  Taylor  : 
Rule*  of  Conicience,  bit.  ii.,  ch.  i. 

^9'-l-tuni,  a.  [Pr.  taciturne,  from  Lat. 
taciturnus,  from  ta£it%LS=  tacit  (q.v.).]  Habi- 
tually silent ;  not  apt  to  speak. 

"Godolphin,  cautious,  taciturn,  did  his  heat  to 
preserve  neatTality."—J^acaWav;  ffM.  Eng.,  ch.  vi 

tft^-i-tur'-ni-ty,  *  tac-i-tur~ni-tle,  s. 
[Fr,  tadtumite,  from  Lat  taciturnitatem, 
accus.  of  tacitumitas,  from  ta^^tumus  =  taci- 
turn (q.v.).] 


1.  Ord.  Laiuf. :  The  quality  or  state  of  being 
taciturn ;  habitual  silence  or  reserve  m 
speaking. 

"  A  class  of  people  not  distinguished  by  taciturnity 
ordiacretion."— jtfacaittofr .  iHnl.  Eng.,  th.  xviiL 

2.  Scots  Law.  A  mode  of  extinguishing  an 
obligation  in  a  shorter  period  than  by  the 
forty  years'  prescription.  This  mode  of  ex- 
tinguishing obligations  is  by  the  silence  of 
the  creditor,  and  arises  from  a  presumption 
that  he  would  not  have  been  so  long  silent  if 
the  debt  had  not  been  paid  or  the  obligation 
implemented.  As  a  general  rule,  the  periods 
of  prescription  are  adopted  as  superseding 
the  common  law  doctrine  of  taciturnity. 

*  t^9'-i-tum-l^,  adv.     [Eng.  taciturn :  -ly.] 
In  a  taciturn  manner ;  silently. 

tack«  v.t.  &  i.    [Tack  (1),  s.) 
A,  Transitive : 

1.  To  fasten,  to  attach. 

"  This  sbetft  waa  cached  about  his  bodye-"— foftpan.' 
Chronycle  (an.  iJfe)). 

2.  To  attach,  secure,  or  join  together  in  a 
slight  or  hasty  manner,  as  by  tacks  or  stitches. 


3.  To  join  together ;  to  bring  together. 
"  I  had  a  kindness  for  them,  which  was  right ; 

But  then  I  stopped  not  tm  I  tacked  to  that 

A  trust  in  them."         Browning:  Paraceliut,  Iv. 

4.  To  add  as  a  supplement  to,  as  to  a  bill  in 
its  progress  through  parliament ;  to  append. 
(Generally  with  on.) 

B.  Intra7isUive : 

Naitt. ;  To  change  the  course  of  a  ship  by 
shifting  the  tacks  and  position  of  the  sails 
from  one  side  to  the  other ;  to  alter  the 
course  of  a  ship  through  the  shifting  of  the 
tacks  and  sails.  Tacking  is  an  operation  by 
which,  when  a  ship  is  proceeding  in  a  course 
making  any  acute  angle  with  the  direction  of 
the  wind  on  one  of  her  bows,  her  head  is 
turned  towards  the  wind,  so  that  she  may 
sail  in  a  course  making  nearly  the  same  angle 
on  the  other  bow.  This  is  effected  by  means 
of  the  rudder  and  sails. 

"  We  saw  land  ahead,  upon  which  we  tacked  and 
stood  oS."—Cook:  First  Voyage,  bk.  ii.,  ch.  vii. 

tack  (1),  *  tak,  *  takke.  s.     [Ir.  taca  =  a  peg, 

pin,  nail ;  Gael,  tacaid  =  a  tack,  a  peg,  a  stab. 

From  the  same  root  as  attack,  stake,  and  take  ; 

cf.  Dut  tdk ;  Dan.  takke  =  a  prong,  a  jag,  &c.] 

I.  Ordinary  Langv^tge :  ' 

1.  A  small,  flat-headed,  sharp-pointed  nail. 
Tacks  are  known  as  carpet,  leathered,  gimp, 
brush,  broom,  felting.  Their  size  is  designated 
by  the  weight  of  1,000,  as  3-ouuce,  6-ounce, 
8-ounce,  &c. 

2.  A  drawing-pin  (q.v.). 
*3.  A  hook  or  clasp. 

4.  A  stitch  or  similar  slight  fastening  con- 
necting two  pieces. 

*  5.  That  which  is  attached  or  tacked  on ;  a 
supplemeiife,  an  addition,  a  rider. 

"  Some  tacks  had  been  made  to  money-blllB  in  King 
Charles's  iima."— Burnet :  Hist.  Own  Time  (an.  1705). 

XL  Technically : 

1.  Nauticcd : 

(1)  The  lower  forward  corner  of  a  fore-and- 
aft  sail. 

(2)  The  lower,  weather  corner  of  a  course, 
or  lower  square-sail. 

(3)  The  rope  by  which  the  forward  lower 
corner  of  a  course  or  stay-sail  is  drawn  forward 
and  confined. 

(4)  A  rope  by  which  the  lower  corner  of  a 
studding-sail  is  diawn  outward  and  held  to 
the  boom. 

"  Port  hard,  port!  the  wind  grows  scant,  brine  the 
tack  a,boa.rd."— Dry  den  :  Tempest,  I. 

(5)  Hence,  the  course  of  a  ship  in  regard  to 
the  position  of  her  sails  :  as  the  starboard 
tack  or  port  tack ;  the  former  when  she  is 
close-hauled  with  the  wind  on  her  starboard, 
the  latter  when  close-hauled  with  the  wind  on 
her  port  side. 

"  When  they  change  tackt  they  throw  the  vessel  up 
in  the  wind,  ease  off  the  sheet,  and  bring  the  heel  or 
tack-end  of  the  yard  to  the  other  end  of  the  boat,  and 
the  sheet  in  like  manner."— (7ooA;  Second  Vtiyage, 
bk.  iiL,  ch.  ii. 

2.  Farming :  The  term  used  in  some  parts 
of  England  for  the  placing  out  of  cattle  to 
feed  on  the  pasture  of  another  farmer  at  a 
price  agreed  upon  ;  the  hire  of  pasture  for 
feeding  purposes.  (This  and  the  following 
meaning  are  closely  connected  with  take,  v. 
(q-v.). 


3.  Scots  Law:  A  contract  by  which  the  'oie 
of  a  thing  is  set  or  let  for  hire  ;  a  lease. 

^  (1)  Hard  tack  :  [Hard-tack], 

(2)  Tack  of  a  flag :  A  line  spliced  into  the 
eye  at  the  bortom  of  the  tabling,  for  securing 
the  flag  to  the  halyards, 

tack-block,  s. 

Naiit.  :  A  block  for  the  tack  of  a  sail.  The 
studding-sail  tack-blocks  are  at  the  eud;»  of 
the  Imoms. 

tack-claw*  a.  a  split  tool  for  drawing 
tacks. 

tack-driver, «. 

1.  A  tilck-haminer  (q.v.). 

2.  A  tool  witli  a  contrivance  for  automati- 
cally presen  ring  the  tacks  in  succession, 
and  driving  them  into  place. 

tack-duty.  ^'■ 

Scots  Law :  Rent  reserved  on  a  tack  or  lease, 

tack-haxiuner,  s.  A  small  hammer  used 
for  driving  and  extracting  tacks,  The  peeu 
usually  has  either  a  tliin  edge,  which  may  be 
inserted  beneath  the  head  of  the  tack,  or  is 
divided,  to  form  a  claw, 

tack-tackle,  s. 

Naut. :  A  small  tackle  for  pulling  down  the 
tacks  of  the  principal  sails. 

tacks-plns, ».  pi 

Naut.  :  Pins  inserted  in  holes  in  various 
parts  of  a  ship  for  belaying  running  gear  to  ; 
belay  ing-pins. 

*  t3.ck(2),  s.     [Tache  (3),  s.]    Stain,  taint. 

"  You  do  not  the  thing  that  you  would  :  that  is 
perhaps  perfectly,  purely  without  some  tack  ur  stain." 
—Hammond:  VVorks,  iv.  bl2. 

*  t^ck  (3),  s.  [Lat.  tactus.]  Touch,  feeling, 
flavour,  taste, 

"  Cheese  which  our  fat  soil  to  every  quarter  eeada. 
Whose  tack  the  hungry  clown  antl   ploAmau  so 
commends."         Drayton  ■  PolyOlbion,  s.  Ifl. 

t&ck  (4),  s,  [Etym.  doubtful.]  A  shelf  ou 
which  cheese  is  dried.    {Prov.) 

t&ck'-er,  s,  [Eng.  tack,  v. ;  -er.]  One  who 
tacks  or  makes  additions. 

"  The  noise  has  been  so  long  against  the  tackers,  tliat 
most  of  them  thought  their  safest  way  was  to  dfiiy  It 
in  their  several  countries,"— ./Iccoitn^  (\f  the  Tack  to  i 
BUI  m  Parliament,  p.  1. 

tSrCk-et,  s.  [A  dimin.  from  tack  (1).  s.]  A 
short  nail  with  a  large  prominent  head,  worn 
in  the  soles  of  strong  shoes ;  a  clout-nail,  a 
hob-nail.    {Scotck.) 

t3.ck'-ing,  s.    [Tack,  d.] 

L  Ord.  Lang.  :  Securing  by  tacks  tempo- 
rarily ;  as  the  pieces  of  a  saddle  or  boot  to 
the  tree  or  last,  to  hold  them  in  position  for 
sewing. 
II.  Technically : 

1.  Law:  A  union  of  securities  given  ab 
different  times,  all  of  which  must  be  re- 
deemed before  an  intermediate  purchaser  tan 
interpose  his  claim, 

2.  Metal-work.  :  Uniting  metallic  pieces  by 
drops  of  solder,  to  hold  them  in  place  until 
the  solder  is  regularly  applied  to  the  joint. 

3.  Naut. :  Directing  a  vessel  on  to  another 
tack  when  beating  against  the  wind,  so  that 
the  wind  comes  on  the  other  bow. 

tSiC'-kle,  *  tak-el,  *  tak-il,  s.  [Sw  t/jckel 
=  the  tackle  of  a  ship ;  tackla  =  to  ri^' ; 
Dan.  takkel  =  tackle  ;  takle  =  to  rig  ;  Dut. 
takel  ~  a  pulley,  tackle  ;  takelen  =  to  rig  ; 
Wei.  tad  =  an  instrument,  tool,  tackle.  Tackle 
is  that  which  takes  or  grasps,  holding  tlie 
masts,  &c.,  firmly  in  their  places,  from  Inel. 
tofca ;  O.  Sw.  taka ;  Sw.  taga  =  to  take,  to 
seize,  to  grasp,  to  hold,    {Skeat.)'\ 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1,  An  apparatus,  or  that  r<irt  of  an  ap- 
paratus, by  which  an  object  is  graspt  I, 
moved,  or  operated  ;  as,  gun-tackle,  ground- 
tackle,  fish'ng-tackle,  plough-tackle,  hoisting- 
tackle,  reef-tackle,  luff"-tackle,  &c. ;  espec,  one 
or  more  pulleys  or  blocks  rove  with  a  single 
rope  or  fall,  used  for  raising  and  lowering 
heavy  weights  and  the  like. 

*  2.  Instruments  of  action  ;  weapons. 

"A  ehefe  of  peacock  arwes  bright  and  keae 
Under  his  belt  he  bare  ful  thriftily 
Wei  coude  he  drease  his  takel  yemanly," 

Chaitcer  ■  C.  T..  Prol.  104. 

*  3.  An  arrow. 


fite,  at,  fare,  amidst,  what,  lau.  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  thSre;  pine,  pit.  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  p8t, 
or.  wore,  w^lt  work.  who.  son;  mute,  ciib,  oiire,  onlte,  ciir,  rule.  fiiU;  try.  Syrian,    se.  oe  =  a:  ey  =  a:  qu  =  kw. 


tackle— tae 
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n.  JVaw(, :  All  the  ropes  of  a  ship,  and  the 
other  furniture  of  the  masts.  A  simple  taekle 
consists  of  one  or  more  blocks  rove  with  a 
single  rope.  When  two  blocks  are  employed, 
one  is  the  stand iug- block  and  the  other  the 
running-block.  The  rope  is  termed  the  fall, 
and  i-nns  over  the  sheaves.  The  fast  end  of 
the  fall  is  the  standing  end,  the  other  the 
running  or  hauling  end.  [Fleet,  v.,  B.  II.  2.  ; 
Overhaul,  %  2.] 

"  If  a  wiglit,  who  hated  trnde. 
The  sails  and  tackle  for  a  vessel  bought, 
Madman  or  fool  he  might  be  justly  thought." 
Francis :  fforaa: ;  Satire-'^,  ii.  3. 

tackle-block,  s.  A  pulley  over  which  a 
rope  runs.  It  usually  consists  of  a  sheave  or 
sheaves  in  a  shell. 

tackle-board,  5. 

Rope-making:  A  frame  at  the  head  of  a 
rope-walk,  containing  the  whirls  to  which 
yarns  are  attached  to  be  twisted  into  strands. 

tackle-fall.  s.  The  rope  which  is  rove 
through  a  block.  > 

tackle-hook,  s.  The  hook  by  which  a 
tackle  is  connected  to  an  object  to  be  hoisted. 

tackle-post,  s.  A  post  with  whirls  in  a 
ropewalk,  to  twist  the  three  strands  which 
are  laid  up  into  a  cord  or  rope. 

t&c'-kle,  v.t.  &  i.'  [Tackle,  a.] 

A.  Transitive: 
L  Literally: 

*  1,  To  supply  or  furnish  with  tackle, 

"  My  ships  ride  in  the  bay 
Ready  to  disembugue,  tackled,  aud  manued 
Even  to  my  wishes  " 

Ueaum.  &  Flet,  :  Knight  of  Malta,  i,  3. 

2.  To  operate,  move,  lift,  fasten,  or  the  like, 
by  means  of  tackle. 

IL  Fig. :  To  set  vigorously  upon  ;  to  take 
in  hand  earnestly ;  to  set  vigorously  to  work 
upon ;  to  deal  with,  to  engage  in,  to  attack. 
"A  paid  collector  would  be  iuftuitely  more  success- 
ful than  any  number  of  printed  appeals  signed  by 
gentlemen  who  could  not  tackle  people  personally." — 
Field,  April  4,  1885. 

B.  Intrans. :  To  go  vigorously  to  work  ;  to 
make  a  bold  attack  ;  to  set  to  earnestly.  (Fol- 
lowed by  to.) 

taC-kled  (kled  as  keld),  pa.  par.  or  a. 
[Tackle,  v.] 

*  tackled'Stair,  s.    A  rope-ladder. 

"  Bring  thee  cords  made  like  a  tackled  stair." 

Shakesfj. :  Jlomeo  &  Juliet,  ii.  4. 

t^C'-kler,  s.     [Eng.  tackl{e);  -#r.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang,  :  One  who  tackles. 

2.  Mining:  A  small  chain  having  a  hook 
at  one  end  and  a  ring  at  the  otJier  ;  fciur  are 
made  fast  to  the  skip  in  order  to  huist  it  up 
the  shaft. 

t^'-kling,  s.     [Eng.  tackl(e) ;  -ing.] 

1.  Furniture  of  masts  and  yards  of  a  ship, 
as  cordage,  sails,  &c.  ;  tackle. 

"  Our  shrouds  were  torn  to  pieces,  our  tacklings  rent 
to  nothing,"— A  Peake :  Three  to  One  (Eiiglish  Garner, 
i.  627). 

*  2.  Instruments  or  apparatus  of  action. 

"  I  will  furnish  him  with  a  rod,  if  you  will  furnish 
lilm  with  the  rest  of  the  tackling,  aud  make  him  a 
fisher."— Woiton;  AngUr, 

3.  Cordage,  straps,  or  other  means  of  at- 
taching an  animal  to  a  carriage ;  harness,  or 
the  like. 

tacks' -man,  s.    [Eng.  iac\  and  Tnan.] 

Scots  Lau):  One  wlio  holds  a  tack  or  lease 
of  land  from  another  ;  a  lessee,  a  tenant. 

"The  Chief  must  be  Colonel:  his  uncle  or  his  brother 
must  be  Major  :  the  tncksnten,  who  formed  what  may 
be  called  the  peerage  of  the  little  conmiuuity,  must  be 
the  Captains. ' — Macaulay :  Hist,  Eng.,  ch.  xiii. 

Ta-CO'-ni-an,  a.  [From  the  Taconie  Hills  in 
the  western  slope  of  the  Green  i^Iountains  in 
the  United  States,  east  of  tiie  Hudson  liver.] 
Geol. :  A  term  applied  to  a  series  nf  crystal- 
line rocks,  consiwtint:  of  quartzitu  and  srhii^t 
with  crystalline  niagne.sian  liuie.stune,  some 
serpentine,  and  extensive  deposits  of  iron 
ores.  They  appear  to  be  the  newest  of  the 
Archaean  Rocks  of  Noith  America,  and  are 
placed  by  Etheridge,  &c.,  as  homotaxic  with 
the  Menevian  beds  (q.v.). 

tac-s6'-ni-a,  s.     [From  tacso,  the  Pei-uvian 
name  of  one  species,] 

Bot :  A  genus  of  Passifloracese,  akin  to 
Passiflora,  but  with  a  long  cylindrical  calyx, 
having  two  crowns.    The  fruits  of  Tacsonia 


■mollissiTna,  T.  tripartita,  aud  T.  speciosa  are 
eaten. 

tact,  s.    [Lat.  tactus  =  touch,  prop.  pa.  par  of 
tango  =  to  touch.  ] 
*  1.  Touch,  feeling. 

"  Of  all  creatures  the  sense  of  tact  is  moat  exquisite 
in  ia&H."—Jio8a:  JUlcrocosmla,  p.  66. 

2.  The  stroke  in  beating  time  in  music. 

3.  Peculiar  skill  or  adroitness  in  doing  or 
saying  exactly  that  which  is  required  by  or 
is  suited  to  the  circumstances ;  nice  percep- 
tion or  discernment. 

''  She  had  little  of  that  tact  which  is  the  character- 
istic talent  of  her  sex."— Macaulay :  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xv. 

*tact'-a-tole,  a.  [Formed  from  tact,  on  analogy 
of  tractable  (q.v.).]    Capable  of  being  touched, 
or  of  being  felt  by  the  sense  of  touch. 
"They  [women]  being  ci-eated 
To  be  both  tractable  and  tactable." 

MasBinger :  Parliament  of  Love,  il.  1. 

*tac'-tic,  a.  &  s.  [Gr.  raKTiKos  (taktikos)  = 
fit  for  arranging,  pertaining  to  tactics  ;  raKTo? 
(taktos)  =  ordered,  arranged  ;  rdtro-w  (tasso)  = 
to  arrange,  to  order  ;  Fr.  tactique.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Pertaining  to  the  art  of  mih- 
tary  and  naval  dispositions  for  battle,  evolu- 
tions, &G. ;  tactical. 

"  To  see  in  such  a  clime, 
Where  science  is  new,  men  so  exact 
In  tiictic  axt."  Davenant:  Madagascar, 

B.  As  subst.  :  Tactics  (q.v.). 

t3.C'-tic-al,  a.  [Eng.  tactic;  -at]  The  same 
as  Tactic  (q.v.). 

tactical-point,  s. 

Mil. :  Any  point  of  a  field  of  battle  which 
may  impede  the  advance  of  an  enemy  to  one's 
attack,  or  may  facihtate  the  advance  of  one's 
army  to  attack  the  enemy. 

*  tSc'-tic-al-l^,  adv.  [Eng.  tactical ;  -ly.] 
In  a  tactical  manner  ;  according  to  tactics. 

"  We  are  far  from  saying  that  the  resolve  may  not 
he  as  tactically  judicious  as  it  la  controversially  qam- 
tiojja."— Daily  Telegraph,  Oct.  5,  18B5. 

tac-ti'-Gian,  s.  [Eng.  tactic ;  -ian.]  One 
who  is  skilled  in  the  employment  and  manoeu- 
vring of  troops ;  an  adroit  or  skilful  manager 
or  contriver. 

"  As  a  tactician,  he  did  not  rank  higrh  ;  of  his  many 
camijaigua  only  two  were  decidedly  successful." — 
Macaulay  :  Hist.  Eng.,  ch,  xvii. 

tac'-tics,  s.  [Gr.  Ta.KTi.K6.  (taktika)  =  military 
tactics,  prop.  neut.  pi.  of  toktikos  (taktikos)  = 
tactic  (q.v.)  ;  Fr.  tactiqite.] 

1.  The  employment  and  manoeuvring  of 
troops  when  in  contact  with,  or  in  presence 
of  the  enemy.  The  general  plan  of  the  cam- 
paign and  its  obje(;tive  are  strategical  con- 
siderations ;  the  carrying  out  of  that  plan 
belongs  to  the  province  of  tactics.  By  Greater 
Tactics  is  implied  the  operations  by  which 
great  battle.s,  due  to  the  collision  of  the 
greater  armies,  are  fought.  By  Minor  Tactics 
are  meant  the  smaller  operations  of  war,  such 
as  outposts,  reconnaissance,  action  of  ad- 
vanced and  rear  guards,  and  the  mutual  co- 
operation of  the  three  arms,  Infantry,  Cavalry, 
and  Artillery,  to  attain  victory. 

"  His  tracts  on  the  administration  of  an  empire,  on 
tactics,  and  on  laws,  were  published  some  years  since 
at  Leyden." — Goldsmith  :  Polite  Learning,  ch.  ill. 

2.  Plan  or  mode  of  procedure. 

"  Their  plan  was,  not  to  reject  the  recommendations 
of  the  Comraissionerfl,  but  to  prevent  those  recom- 
mendations from  being  discussed  ;  and  with  this  view 
a  system  of  tactics  was  adopted  wliich  proved  success- 
ful"—J/ucauiay  .■  ffiKt.  Eng.,  oh.  xiv, 

*3.  The  art  of  inventing  and  making  ma- 
chines for  throwing  darts,  arrows,  stones, 
and  other  missile  weapons. 

tac'-tile,  a.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  tactilis,  from 
tactus,  pa.  par.  of  tango  =  to  touch.]  Capable 
of  being  touched  or  of  being  perceived  by  the 
sense  of  touch. 

"  At  this  proud  yielding  word 
She  on  the  scene  her  tactile  sweets  presented." 

Beaumont :  Psyche. 

tactile-corpuscle,  s. 

Anal.  {PI.):  One  of  the  three  kinds  of 
sensory  terminal  organs.  They  were  dis- 
covered by  R.  Wagner  and  Meissner.  They 
are  mostly  of  oval  form,  nearly  one  three 
hundredth  of  an  inch  long  by  one  eight-hun- 
dredtli  thick.  Tliey  have  a  core  of  soft  homo- 
geneous substance  within,  and  a  capsule  of 
connective  tissue  with  oblong  tran.>iV(^rHe 
nuclei,  like  miniature  fir  cnnes,  outside.  They 
exist  in  certain  papillfe  in  the  skin  of  tlie  hand 
and  foot,  on  the  fore  arm,  and  the  nipple. 
Called  also  Touch  bodies. 


taotile-papill£e,  s.  pi. 

Anat. :  Papillte  bearing  the  tactile  cot- 
puscles  (q.v.). 

tactile-sensibility,  s. 

Physiol.  :  Sensibility  of  touch  existing  in 
diffrreiit  degrees  in  different  parts  of  the  skin. 

*  tac-tU-i-t^,  s.    [Eng,  tactil(e);  -ity.] 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  tactile  or 
perceptible  by  the  toucli. 

2.  Touchiness. 

"You  have  a  little  infirmity— (acHiWy  or  touchi- 
ness."— a.  Smith:  Letters,  1831. 

tS.ct-in-var'-i-g,nt,  s.  [Eng.  tact,  and  inva- 
riant.] 

Alg.  :  The  invariant  which,  equated  to  zero, 
expresses  the  condition  that  two  quantic 
curves  or  surfaces  touch  each  other. 

t^c'-tion,  s.  [Lat.  tactio,  from  tactiis,  pa.  par. 
of  tango  =  to  touch.] 

*1.  Ord.  Lang. :  Tlie  act  or  state  of  touch- 
ing ;  touch. 

"We  neither  seeing  vision,  nor  feeling  taction,  nor 
hearing  audition,  much  less,  hearing  sight,  or  seizing 
taste,  or  the  \ik&."-~CuUworth :  hdel.  System,  p.  636. 

2.  Geom. .-  The  same  as  Tanoekcy  or 
Touching. 

tact'-less,  a.  [Eng. (ac(;  -less.'\  Destitute  of 
tact. 

tS.c'-u-a,  8.     [Native  name  (?).J 

Entom. :  A  genus  of  Cicadidse.  The  species 
are  of  large  size,  and  common  in  tropical 
regions.  The  female  of  Tacua  speciosa  is  more 
than  three  inches  long. 

*tac'-tu-al,  a.  [Lat.  tactiis—  touch.]  Of  or 
pertaiiiing  to  the  sense  or  organs  of  touch ; 
consisting  in  or  derived  from  touch. 

"  Whether  visual  or  tactual,  every  perception  of  the 
B^ace-attri bates  of  body  is  decomposable  into  peioeu. 
tious  of  relative  position."— fierfteri  Spencer:  Princir 
pies  cf  Psychology,  §  62. 

tade,  a.     [Toad.]    (Scotch.) 

ta-dor'-na,  s.    [Etym.  doubtful.] 

Ornith.  :  A  genus  of  Anatidse,  with  seven 
species,  from  the  Palsearctic  and  Australian 
regions.  Beak  about  as  long  as  the  liead, 
under  mandible  much  narrower  than  upper, 
nail  decurved,  forming  a  hook,  both  mandibles 
with  transverse  lamellae  ;  nasal  groove  near 
base  of  beak  ;  nostrils,  oval,  lateral,  pervioiis  ; 
legs  moderate,  tibia  naked  for  a  little  above 
the  tarsal  joint;  toes  three  in  front  entirely 
webbed,  one  behind  free  ;  wings  of  modeiate 
length.    The  sexes  are  nearly  alike  m  plumage. 

t^d'-pole,  s.  [Eng.  toad,  and  poll  =  head,  i.e., 
the  toad  that  seems  all  head.] 

Biol.:  The  larva  of  the  Anurous  Amphibia, 
sometimes  extended  so  as  to  include  larvte  of 
the  Urodela,  which  undergo  a  much  less  com- 
plete metamorphosis.  When  hatched  the 
young  have  no  respiratory  organs  or  limbs, 
but  possess  a  tail,  which  is  a  powerful  swim- 
ming organ.  Branchial  clefts  soon  develop, 
followed  by  ciliated  external  branchial 
plumes.  The  two  pairs  of  limbs  appear 
nearly  simultaneously  as  small  buds,  the 
hinder  pair  at  the  junction  of  the  tail  and 
body,  and  the  anterior  pair  concealed  beneath 
the  opercular  membrane.  The  former  are 
developed  first,  and  when  the  gills  are  ab- 
sorbed the  latter  appear ;  the  tail  then 
atrophies,  and  is  completely  aVisorbed,  and 
tlie  herbivorous  gill-breathing  1  adpole  becomes 
a  lung-breathing  carnivorous  frog. 

tadpole-fisli«  e.    [Tadpole-hake.] 
tadpole-bake,  s.  f 

Ichthy. :  Raniceps  trifivrcatus,  from  the  coasts 
of  northern  Europe.  It  is  a  small  fish,  about 
twelve  inches  long,  and  of  a  darkish-brown 
colour,  somewhat  rare,  but  occasionally  taken 
on  the  Scottish  coast,  and  round  Devon  and 
Cornwall.  The  head  is  disproportion.itcly 
large  and  broad,  a  circumstance  which  has 
given  rise  to  its  popular  name.  Called  also 
the  Trifurcated  Hake,  Tommy  Noddy,  and 
the  Lesser  Fork-head. 

* tad'-pole-dom,  s.  [Eng.  tadpole;  -dora.] 
The  tadpole  state. 

"  The  little  beggars,  an  inch  long,  fresh  from  water 
and  tadpoledom.  '—C.  Kingsley,  in  Life,  iL  15T. 


tae. 


[Tor:.]    Atne.    (Scotch.) 


"  Tak  care  o'  your  taei  wi"  that  st-ane  ! "  —  S<  oW  i 
Antiquary,  ch   xxv. 


b5il,  h6^;  poiit,  J^l;  cat,  9eU,  cborus,  9hin,  ben^b;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a^;  expect,  Xenophon,  e^st.    -ing< 
-clan,  -tian  =  sban,    -tion,  -aion  =  shun;  -tion,  -§ion  =  zhiin.    -cious,  -tious,  -sious  =  shus.    -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  bel,  d§L 
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EPISTYLIUM,    SHOWING 
T.ENIA. 


tae^o.  [Sc.  ae  =  one,  with  tlie  ( of  the  demonst. 
that  =  that  odp.]  One,  as  the  tae  half  and 
the  tither  =  the  one  half  and  the  other. 
(Scotch.) 

"  There's  tws  o'  them  fualdeil  unco  square  and  seated 
at  the  tae  side."—  Scott ;  Annquary,  cIl  xv. 

tae»  prep.     [To.]    {Scotch.) 

taed,  taid,  s.    [Toad.]    {Scotch.) 

tee'-di-um,  s.  [Lat.)  Weariness,  irksome- 
ness,  tediiun. 

tSBdium  vitse,  vh'^-  [La*-  =  weariness 
of  life.]    Ennui ;  a  mental  disorder. 

tael,  s.  [Chin.]  A  Chinese  f.nin  worth  about 
6s.  sterling ;  also  a  weight  of  1^  oz. 

ta'en,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [Taken.]    {Scotch.) 

tse'-ni-a,  te'-i^-a,  s.  [Lat.,  from  Gr.  rcuvia 
{iauiiiC)  =  a  band,"  a  ribbon  ;  reCvut  (ielnoi  = 
to  stretch.] 

1.  Arch.:  The 
band  or  fillet  sur- 
mountingthe  Doric 
epistylium. 

2.  Surg. :  A  liga- 
ture ;  a  long  and 
narrow  ribbon. 

3.  Zool  :  Tape- 
worm ;  the  typical 
genus  of  Tffiiiiada 
(q.v.),  consisting  of 
internal  paiusitic 
worms,  liaving  an 
elongated,  com- 
pressed,   jointed 

body.  Tlie  head  is  in  general  broader  than 
the  neck,  with  four  suctorial  depressions, 
and  generally  also  a  median  retractile  rostel- 
luni,  fiequently armed,  especially  when  young, 
with  one  or  two  circles  of  minute  recurved 
hooks.  The  genital  organs  at  the  margins  of 
the  .joints,  either  on  one  side  only,  or  on  both 
margins,  and  on  alternnte  joints.  The  species, 
wliich  are  very  numerous,  Rudolphi  admitting 
146  and  Dujardin  135,  are  most  common  in 
birds,  next  in  mammalia,  tlien  in  fishes,  and 
lastly  in  reptiles.  {Griffith  &  Henfrey.)  Tcenia 
solium  is  the  Tapeworm  (q.v.). 

tsania  hippocampi,  s. 

ATiat.  :  A  narrow  white  band  prolonged 
from  the  fornix  of  the  hippocampus  major  in 
the  cerebrum.    Called  also  corpus  Jimbriatum. 

taenia  semicircularls,  s. 

Anat. :  A  narrow  flat  band  between  the 
optic  thalamus  and  the  corpus  striatum  in  the 
cerebrum. 

to-ni'-a-da^  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.,  from  Lat. 
((enia  =  a  tape-worm.] 

Zool. :  Cestoid  worms  ;  an  order  of  Plathel- 
mintha  or  Scolecida,  containing  the  Tape- 
worms and  Bladder-woiTns.  Internal  parasites, 
heiTOaphrodite  when  mature.  Tlie  body  is 
elongated,  and  consists  of  a  head,  with  many 
flattened  articulations.  The  small  narrow 
head  or  scolex  contains  nearly  all  the  organs 
of  the  body,  and  is  essentially  the  animal, 
tlie  articulations,  called  metameres  or  pro- 
glottides, being  geneiative  aegniPiits  thrown 
off  by  the  head  in  the  manner  called  bud<iing 
or  "gemmation."  Each  reproductive  joint 
contains  both  male  nnd  female  organs.  Tlie 
joints  nearest  the  head  are  the  newest,  those 
farthest  from  it  are  the  most  mature.  The 
anterior  end  of  the  body,  or  forepart  of  the 
seolex,  is  provided  with  suckers,  hooks,  or 
fnliaceous  appendages,  or  with  all  three  com- 
bined. There  is  no  mouth  or  alimentary 
canal,  so  that  it  must  derive  materials  for  its 
nonrisliment  only  by  absorjttion  through  the 
skin.  The  nervous  system  seems  to  consist 
of  two  small  ganglia,  sending  filaments  back- 
ward. There  is  n  water-vascnlar  system  (q.v.). 
The  whole  animsil  is  called  a  Strobilus.  After 
a  time  some  of  the  metameres  break  off,  the 
worm  still  continuing  to  grow.  They  continue 
to  live  till  the  ova  are  expelled.  The  nume- 
rous e^s  which  they  contain  ultimately  rup- 
ture the  tissue  and  escai)e  after  being  voided 
with  the  evacuations  of  the  person  or  animal 
in  whose  intestinal  canal  they  were.  The 
^gs  are  swallowed  in  water,  or  with  grass  and 
other  herbs,  and  obtain  a  nidus  for  develop- 
ment in  a  new  individual.  The  larva?  are 
oval,  and  have  three  pairs  of  hooks  arranged 
in  bilateral  symmetry.  Besides  the  cestoid 
sexual  forms,  there  are  cystic  asexual  condi- 
tions of  many  Teeniada. 


tSB-ni-a-no'-tus,  s.  [Gr.  raivia  {tainia)  =  a 
band,  and  pwros  {tiotos)  =  the  back.] 

Ichthy. :  A  genus  of  Scorpsenidse  (q.v.), 
having  tlje  dorsal  continuous  with  the  caudal 
fin. 

tse-ni-i-for'-megt,  s.  pi.  [Gr.  raivia  (tainia) 
=  a  ribbon,  and  Lat.  forma  =  form.] 

Ichthy. :  A  division  of  Acauthopterygii  (q.v.), 
with  a  single  family,  TrachypteridLe(q.v.). 

tse'-ni-in,  s.  [Gr.  raivia.  {tainia)  =  a  tape- 
worm ;  sufT.  -171.] 

Chcm. :  A  name  applied  to  kosine,  from  the 
anthelmintic  properties  of  the  plant  from 
which  it  is  obtained. 

t89-lli-6'O^ZIl'-pa»  8.  [Gr.  Taivia  (tainia)  =  a 
tapeworm,  and  Kafirrij  (kampe)  =  a  caterpillar.] 
Eiitom. :  A  genus  of  Orthosida.  Antennaj 
ciliated  or  pectinated  in  the  male  ;  abdomen 
smooth,  a  little  depressed  ;  foie-wings  entire, 
thick,  powdery  ;  wings  in  repose  forming  a 
very  sloping  roof.  Eleven  British  species. 
Tceniocampa  gothica  is  the  Hebrew  character 
moth.     [Hebrew  cliaracter  (2),] 

tse'-ni-oidf  a .  [T^enioides.]  Shaped  like  a 
tapeworm ;  ribbon-like. 

t  tsB-ni-6i'-de-i,  s.pl.  [Mod.  Lat.,  from  Gr. 
TaLvia  (tainia)  —  a  ribbon,  and  elfios  (eidos)  = 
form.] 

Ichthy. :  In  Muller's  classification,  a  family 
of  Acanthopteiygii,  con-esponding  to  the 
modern  Tseniiformes  (q.v.), 

*  tse-ni-oi'-des,  s.  pi.     [Gr.  raivioeCSris  (tain- 
ioeit/e^)  =  like  a  band,  narrow,  thin:  Taivla. 
(tainia)  —  a  ribbon,  and  etfios  (eidos)  =  form.] 
Zool. :  The  Tseniada  (q.v.).     (Cuvier.) 

tse-ni-6p'-ter-is,  s.  [Gr.  raivCa  (tainia)  —  a 
ribbon,  and  Trrepi,'?  (pteris)  =a  fern.]* 

1.  Bot.  .  An  exotic  genus  of  Tfenitidege 
(q.v). 

2.  Paloiobot. :  A  genus  of  ferns  with  broad, 
ribbon-like  fronds,  simple  or  pinnate,  second- 
ary nerves  running  at  right  angles  from  the 
pi'imary ;  fructification  linear,  the  approxi- 
mately parallel  lines  placed  at  the  maigin  of 
the  secondary  vems.  Six  species  from  the 
Lower  Jurassic  of  Britain,  and  a  doubtful  one 
from  Central  India. 

tss'-nite,  s.  [Gr.  raivia.  (tainia)  =  a  band  ; 
sufi".  -ite :  Ger.  bandeisen.] 

Min. :  A  name  given  to  an  alloy  of  iron  and 
nickel  found  in  certain  meteoric  irons,  having 
the  probable  formula,  Fe4Ni3. 

tsQ-ni-tid'-e-se,  s.  pL  [Mod.  Lat.  t(Enit(is); 
Lat.  fem.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idece.] 

Bot. :  A  sub-tribe  of  Polypodiaceous  Ferns, 
having  no  indusium. 

t£e-ni'-tis.  s.    [T^NiA.] 

Bot.  :  The  typical  genus  of  Taenitideae  (q.v.), 
Sori  submarginal  in  the  middle  of  the  disk  of 
the  leaf,  linear,  elongate,  and  continuous  ; 
veins  anastomosing  more  or  less  regularly 
into  meshes. 

tse-ni-ur'-a,  s.  [Gr.  raivia.  (tainia)  =  a  band, 
and  ovpa  (oura)  ■=  a  t!iil,] 

Ichthy. :  A  genus  of  Trygonidse  (q.v.),  closely 
allied  to  the  tyj>e-genus.  [Tryoos.]  There 
are  six  gcm-ra,  from  the  East  Indian  seas  and 
the  fresh  wat^iis  of  tropical  America, 

ta'-e-pihg,  s.    [See  fief] 

Hist. :  A  member  ot  a  Cliinese  sect  founded 
by  Huiig-sew-tseuen,  a  man  of  humble  birth, 
who  h;ul  renounced  idolatry.  He  pretended 
to  have  visions,  find  to  have  received  a 
divine  cnnunand  to  rnot  out  the  Tartars  and 
establish  a  new  kingdom  of  Tai-piiigy  or  Uni- 
versal Peace.  In  1840  he  gathered  together  a 
number  of  followers,  assumed  the  name  of 
Heavenly  Prince,  anil  declared  himself  ix)  be 
equal  with  Christ  in  power  on  the  earth,  In 
lsr)0  his  followers  rose  against  the  Govern- 
ment, and  succeeded  in  taking  Nankin,  but 
they  were  repulsed  at  Shanghai,  in  ISGO,  by 
the  English  and  French,  and  though  they 
afterwards  rebelled  many  times,  were  finally 
snppivssed  by  General  Gordon.  Their  religion 
was  a  (nixture  of  idolatry  and  Cliristianity  ; 
polygamy  was  allowed ;  and  while  thev  adopted 
baptism,  they  rejected  the  Lord's  Supper. 

ta-fe',  s.  [Native  name.]  A  fermented  liquor 
prepared  from  rice  in  Java, 


*tar-fa-ta,  a.    [Taffeta.] 

*  t3i"-fer-el,  &    [Taffrail.] 

taf -fe-ta.  taf'-fe-ty,  *t&f'-flart^  ^tftf'- 
fa-ty,  s.  [Fr.  tajfetus,  from  ital.  taffeta,  from 
Pers.  iaftnh  =  twisted,  woven,  taffeta  ;  tafid/Ot 
=  to  twist,  to  curl,  to  spin.]  A  term  origin- 
ally apjdied  to  plain  woven  silks;  in  mors 
recent  times  signifying  a  light  thin  silk  stuff 
with  a  cnnsideiable  lustre  or  gloss.  It  was 
first  made  in  England  in  159S. 

"  Tbtii'c  are  taffaties  uf  all  colours,  some  plain,  others 
sti'iiieil  witU  gold,  silvei',  &c.,  others  chequered,  otliGru 
fliivvmed.  others  iu  the  Chinese  poiut.  othei's  the 
Uu]ign.ri:iui  with  v&rious  others,  tu  which  the  mode 
or  the  ciiiirice  of  the  workmeu  give  Buch  wliiniMicitl 
iiHiiiL's,  that  it  would  Lie  as  difficult  as  it  la  ueeleay  to 
rohearHc  thbiii ;  besides  tbnt,  they  seldom  hold  Iteyoiid 
the  year  whtrtiiii  they  Urst  rose.  The  old  mtuies  ut 
tajfaties,  and  which  still  Bubaiat.  are  Taffefits  of  Lyrjiis, 
of  Spain,  of  Eimland,  of  Floieiice,  of  Avignon,  Ac  Tlte 
chief  consnmjition  of  tttjfetica  is  in  aumniei'  dressta  for 
women,  and  linings,  in  scarves,  coifa,  window-cuitHiua, 
&c." — Chaixibara :  C'yclopcBdia  (1741), 

*  taffeta-phrases,  s.  pi.  Soft  phrases, 
opposed  to  blunt,  plain  speech.  (Sliakesp. ; 
Love's  Labour's  Lost,  v,  2.) 

taf -frail,  *  tg,f -fer  el,  *taf-fer-al,  a. 

[Dut.  'tafereel  =. a.  panel,  a  picture;  a  dimin. 
from  tafel  =  a  table  (q.v.).J 

Naut. :  Originally  the  upjier  flat  part  of  a 
ship's    stern,  so    called  because    frequently 


taffrail. 
M..  Stem  part  of  hull  of  third-rate  Siiglish  nhlp  of  war 
(1741) ;  1,  1.  Tartrail ;   2,  2,  2,  Pooii-lfititeviifl;  8.  Gal. 
lery.    b.  Stern  of  American  3iew  mastless  steamship 
Afetcor  ilBSI) ;  1,  Taffrail. 

ornamented  with  carving  or  piftures  ;  now  a 
transverse  rail  which  constitutes  the  upper- 
most member  of  a  ship's  stern. 

"  It  .  .  would  doulitleas  have  risen  as  high  as  the 
tafferel,  bad  it  not  been  for  the  stroke,  wbieb  stove  the 
boat  all  to  piecea.'  —Anson :  Voyages,  hk..  liL,  ch.  ii. 

t«if'-fy"  (1),  s.  [Welsh  pronunciation  of  Davy 
=  Damd.'\    A  Welshman. 

taf '-fsr  (2),  s.    [Toffy.] 

ta'-fi-a,  s,  [Fr.,  from  Malay  t&f-\a.]  A  vari- 
ety of'rum  distilled  from  molasses. 

taf'-i-let,  s.  [See  def,]  The  trade  name  for 
dates  of  a  superior  quality,  imported  frcHn 
Talilelt,  a  principality  of  Morocco. 

tag  (1),  «.     [Teg.] 

tag  (2),  *tagg,  *tagge,  s.  [Sw.  tagy^a 
prickle,  a  point,  a  tooth;  Low  Ger.  (off&=  a 
point,  a  tooth.  Prob.  connected  with  iaek 
(1).  3.] 

1.  Something  hanging  loosely  attached  or 
affixed  to  another  ;  any  small  appendage,  as  to 
an  article  of  dress ;  a  strip  having  means  of 
attachment  to  a  parcel  or  package,  and  on 
whicli  an  address  may  be  written,  stamjied,  or 
printed. 

"  My  carnation  point  with  silver  tags,  boyB." 

Beaum.  &  Flet.  :  Pra/jhetess,  v.  S. 

2.  A  metallic  binding  on  the  end  of  a  boot- 
lace or  the  like,  to  stiffen  and  prevent  it  from 
ravelling. 

3.  The  tail  of  an  animal ;  specifically,  tJie 
white  part  of  a  dog  fox's  tail. 

"  The  fox  meanwhile  exhibiting  every  reluctance 
to  take  to  the  open,  next  gets  the  credit  of  beiutf  a 
vtxcn  ;  but  hia  snowy  tag  has  only  to  he  seen  to  dispel 
that  notion."— ^eid,  Feb.  27, 188G. 

4.  Anything  tacked  on  at  the  end  of  another ; 
specif.,  the  finish  of  a  farce. 

"  I  heard  him  say  it  was  no  use  his  writing  a  tag, 
for  Mr.  Wright  always  spoke  hia  own."—/.  J/.  Morton! 
A  Most  Unwarrantable  Intrusion. 

*5.  Anything  paltry  or  mean  ;  tag  rag. 
"  Will  you  go  beuca 
Before  the  tag  return  V  " 

ShaTcetp. ;  Coriotaieas,  iU.  1. 

6.  The  same  as  Tig  (q.v.). 

tag-belt,  *.    The  same  asTAG-soEE(q.v.)- 


f^te*  fSt,  f^e,  amidst,  what,  f^  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  thSre 
or,  "wore,  wplf.  worli,  whd,  son ;  mnte.  cub,  ciire,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full ;  try. 


;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  p5t, 
Sjh^an.    ae.  09  =  e ;  ey  =  a ;  qu  =  kw. 


*tag-locl£,  s.  An  eutaugledf  lock ;  an  elf- 
lock  (q.v.). 

"  His  t\Knl  the  brend  of  sorrow,  hia  clutliea  the 
skimiiea  ot  "ais  worn-out  cattell,  aud  tag-locka  of  his 
trftvell."— Z-tJiiton's  Loasure. 

tag-rag,  5.  &  a. 

A.  As  subsL  :  A  term  applied  to  the  lowest 
-class  of  people  ;  the  rabble.  (Often  amplified 
inio  tag-rag-and-bob-tail.)    [Bag-tag.] 

*  B.  ^s  adj. :  Belonging  to  the  lowest  class. 
"The  tag-rag -people  did  uot  clap  hiin."— SAafcas^j 

JiUiiit  Casar,  i.  2. 

tag-sore,  s.  A  disease  in  sheep,  in  which 
the  t-ail  becomes  excoriated,  and  adheres  to 
the  wool  in  consequence  of  diarrhoea. 

*  tag-tail.  s. 

1.  A  worm,  having  its  tail  of  a  diCTerent 
colour  from  the  body. 


2.  A  x>Ara5ite,  a  hanger-on,  a  sycophant,  a 
toady. 

t&g,  v.*.  &i.    [Tag(2),  «.] 
A.  TraTisitive : 

1.  To  fit  with  a  tag  or  point  i  as.  To  tag  lace, 

2.  To  fit  one  thing  to  another ;  to  tack  on ; 
to  append  ;  to  add  or  join  on  at  the  end. 

"  So  that  really  verse  ii)  those  days  waa  but  down' 
right  proae,  tagged  with  rhymea,"  —  Waller:  Poenis, 
(Pref.r 

*  3.  To  wind  up  ;  to  conclude. 

•  Tour  tongue  with  constant  flatt'riea  feed  my  ear. 
And  tag  each  aeutence  with,  My  life !  my  dear ! " 

Pope :  Wife  of  Hath,  109. 

4.  To  join,  to  fasten,  to  attach. 

**  Tagging  one  hypothesis  to  another. "—iro7i»17&ro^.' 
tragmentt  of  Esaaya,  §  42. 

Sw  To  tip  or  touch,  as  in  the  game  of  tag  or 
Wg- 

*  B.  Intrans. :  To  follow  closely,  or  as  an 
appendage.    (Generally  with  after.) 

t^gef-e-se,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  taget(es);  Lat. 
fera-  pi.  adj.  suff.  -ece.] 

Bot.:  A  sub-tribe  of  Senecionideae.  American 
herbs,  for  the  most  part  annual,  with  pellucid 
glands,  maiiy-flf)wered  heads,  the  florets  of  the 
ray  ligulate,  feminine ;  pappus  awned,  hairy, 

ttg'-e-tef,  8.  [Named  after  Tages,  an  Etrurian 
divinity,  the  grandson  of  Jupiter,  said  to  have 
sprung  from  the  earth  in  the  form  of  a  boy, 
and  to  have  taught  the  Etrurians  the  art  of 
ploughing.] 

Bot. :  The  typical  genus  of  Tageteae.  Invo- 
lucre simple,  of  five  bracts,  united  into  a 
tube,  florets  of  the  ray  persistent,  pappus  of 
five  erect  bristles.  Natives  of  Mexico,  Peru, 
•nd  Chili.  About  seventeen  species  are  culti- 
Tated  aa  garden  flowers.  Tagetes  patula  is 
the  French  Marigold,  a  native  not  of  France, 
but  of  Mexico,  whence  it  was  brought  to  Eng- 
land in  1573.  It  is  about  a  foot  and  a  half 
high,  has  yellow,  radiate,  composite,  strongly- 
scented  flowers,  which  are  in  perfection  in 
August.  It  is  naturalized  in  Pereia,  India, 
and  China,  growing  on  the  borders  of  rice 
fields,  &c.,  at  a  distance  from  gardens.  Many 
varieties  are  cultivated ;  some  have  double 
flowers,  variegated  with  gold  and  orange- 
brown.  T.  erecta  is  the  African  Marigold,  a 
native  not  of  Africa,  but  of  Mexico.  It  is 
larger  than  the  last,  and  has  double  flowers, 
which  are  strongly  scented.  Both  species 
should  be  raised  from  seed  in  a  hot-bed  at 
-the  beginning  of  April,  and  transplanted  when 
they  are  thre*  inches  high.  In  India  the 
flowers  of  the  African  Marigold  are  sold  in  the 
bazaars,  and  worn  by  women  in  their  hair.  A 
yellow  domestic  dye  is  said  to  be  extracted 
from  it  by  the  poorer  classes  in  India. 

t&g%ed,  (*.  [Eng.  tag ;  -ed.]  Having  a  tag  or 
tags. 

"  Viewing  hiin  away  on  the  Withcote  aide  with  the 
body  of  the  i>ack  already  atralning  at  hia  well  tagged 
bruBh.'~Fteld,  Jan.  2,  18S8. 


t&g'-ger,  «.    [Eng.  tag,  v. ;  -er.] 

•  1.  One  who  tags  or  attaches  one  thing  to 
another. 


*  2.  Anything  pointed,  like  a  tag. 

*  I  ahould  wrong  them  by  ooinparinz 
Hedfjcc-hogB,  or  iKiruupinea' small  («(„_  _, 
To  their  more  dangerous  swords  and  diiggens." 


Hedfjcc-hogB,  or  itoruupines'  small  taggers, 
"    "    '  dangerous  swords  and  diigge 

Cotton  :  To  John  Bradshaw,  Esq. 


3.  A  sheet  of  tin  or  other  plate  which  runs 
below  the  gauge  of  the  box  or  bunch  to  which 
it  belongs,  and  is  consequently  set  aside  as 
light,  and  used  for  other  purposes,  such  as 
COfim-plates,  &c. 


tag— tail 

taghairm  (as  ta'-ya-rem),  s.  [Gael.  =  an 
echo.]  A  mode  of  divination  formerly  practised 
amongst  the  Highlanders.  A  person  wrapped 
in  a  fresh  bullock's  skin  was  laid  down  alone 
at  the  bottom  of  a  waterfall  or  precipice,  or 
other  wild  place.  Here  he  revolved  any 
question  proposed,  and  whatever  bis  exalted 
imagination  siigj,^ested  was  accepted  as  the 
response  inspired  by  the  spirits  of  the  place. 
(Scott:  Lady  of  the  Lalce,  iv.  4.     Note.) 

tag'-ll-ite,  s.  [After  Nisehne  Tagilsk,  Urals, 
where  found  ;  suif.  -ite  (Min.).^ 

Petrol. :  A  monoclinic  mineral  occurring  in 
small  concretions  of  crystals  on  limonite. 
Hardness,  3  to  4 ;  sp.  gr.  4-075;  lustre, 
vitreous  ;  colour  and  streak,  verdigris  green. 
Conipus.  :  phosphoric  acid,  27-7;  protoxide  of 
copper,  61-8;  water,  10-5=100,  whence  the 
formula  (CuO)4P05  -|-  3H0. 

tftg'-let,  s.  [Eug,  tag  (2);  dimin.  sufl*.  -let.] 
A  little  tag. 

taglla  (as  tal'-ya),  s.  [Ital.  =  a  cutting,  a 
pulley,  from  tagliare  =  to  cut.] 

Mach. :  A  peculiar  combination  of  pulleys, 
consisting  of  one  set  of  sheaves  in  a  fixed  and 
another  in  a  moveable  block,  with  the  weight 
attached.  A  single  cord  goes  round  all  the 
pulleys.  Sometimes  more  than  one  such  ma- 
chine works  in  combination  with  others,  form- 
ing a  compound  taglia. 

tagl'-i-a-co'-ti-aji  (g  silent,  ti  as  shi),  u.. 

[Taliacotian.] 

*  taglionl  (as  tSl-yo'-ne).  s.  [See  def.]  An 
over{'Oaf.  So  named  after  a  celebrated  Italian 
family  of  professional  dancers. 

tag'-u-a,  s.     [See  def.] 

Bot.  £  Cnmin.  :  The  Panama  name  for  Vege- 
table Ivory.     [PHYTELIiPHAS.] 

tag'-U-an,  s.     [Native  name.] 

Zool. :  Pteromys  petaurista,  ft-om  India, 
Ceylon,  Malact-ii,  and  Siam.  It  is  about  two 
feet  long,  with  a  thick,  bushy  t^il  neiirly  as 
much  more  ;  ears  pointed,  but  witliout  tufts, 
eyes  large  and  prominent;  grayish -black 
above,  grayish-white  beneath.  During  the 
day  it  sleeps  in  holes  in  trees,  but  at  night  it 
comes  forth,  climbing  and  leaping  with  great 
rapidity.  In  its  short  flights  from  tree  to 
tree  the  tail  serves  as  a  sort  of  rudder,  enabling 
the  animal  to  change  its  course.  Little  is 
known  of  its  habits,  but  it  appears  to  be  fru- 
givorous,  and  is  exceedingly  shy  and  fearful. 

ta~gui-ca'-ti  (u  as  w),  s.    [Native  name.] 
Zool.  ;    Dicotyles   labintus,  the   Warree,  or 
White-lipped  Peccary.   It  is  about  forty  inches 
long,  of  blackish    colour,  with  the  lips  and 
lower  jaw  white.     [Peccary.] 

tahr,  5.     [Native  name.] 

Zool. :  Capra  jemlanica  or  /'emZaica,  a  wild 
goat,  found  on  steep  tree-covered  slopes  along 
the  whole  range  of  the  Himalayas  from  Cash- 
mere to  Bhootan.  The  horns  are  about  a  foot 
long,  flattened,  with  a  notched  anterior 
margin ;  body  fawn-brown,  hair  of  neck, 
chest,  and  shoulders,  reaching  to  the  knees. 
Female  lighter  in  colour,  with  smaller  horns. 

tai'-gle,  v.t     [Prob.  allied  to  tag  (2).]  (Scotch.) 

1.  To  detain,  to  impede,  to  hinder. 

2.  To  fatigue,  to  weary. 

tai-gu',  s.  [Paraguayan  name.]  A  wood  like 
guiacum,  from  an  unidentified  tree. 

tai-gu'-ic,    a.      [Eng.   taigu;   -ic.]     Derived 

from  taigu  (q.v.). 

taiguic-acid,  s. 

Chein. :  Obtained  from  taigu  by  treating 
with  cold  alcohol.  It  crystallizes  in  ob- 
lique, yellow  prisms,  tasteless  and  inodorous, 
slightly  soluble  in  water,  soluble  in  alcohol, 
ether,  and  benzene,  melts  at  135°,  and  sub- 
limes at  180°. 

tail  (1),  *tayl,  s.     [A.S.  tceg,  tcsgel;  cogn. 
with  Icel.  tagl;  Sw.  tagel;  Goth.  tagl  =  \mi.'\ 
X,  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  In  the  same  sense  as  II.  4.  (2). 

2.  The  tail  of  a  horse  mounted  on  a  lance, 
and  used  as  a  standard  of  rank  and  honour 
among  the  Turks  and  other  Eastern  nations. 
[Pasha.] 

3.  The  hinder,  lower,  back,  or  inferior  part  . 
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of  anything,   a^  opposed  to  the  head,   the 
superior,  or  chief  part. 

"  The  lord  shall  make  thee  the  head,  and  not  the 

tail :  and  thou  shalt  be  abore,  ind  uot  undenieiilh.  '— 

Deut.  xxviii.  lU. 

4.  Anything  more  or  less  resembling  a  kaU 
in  shape  or  position. 

"  Duretus  writes  a  great  praise  of  the  f'intined 
water  of  thune  tails  t)iat  hang  upon  willow  trees."— 
Barvey :  On  CoHsamptions. 

5.  The  rever.se  of  a  coin  ;  the  side  opposite 
to  that  whieli  bears  the  head  as  effigy.  (Used 
chiefly  in  the  phrase,  "  heads  or  tails,"  in 
tossing  coins.) 

6.  The  final  portion  of  anything  that  takes 
place  or  has  duration  :  as,  the  tail  of  a  storm. 
(Colloq.) 

7.  The  fag  end  of  anything. 

8.  (PL):  [TailinosT. 

9.  A  train  or  body  of  followers  or  attend- 
ants ;  a  retinue.  (Jonson:  Tale  of  a  Tub,  it  1.) 

10.  The  lower  end  of  a  slate  or  tile. 

11.  The  buttocks.    (Colloquial.) 
II.  Technically: 

1.  Arch. :  The  bottom  or  lower  part  of  a 
member  or  part. 

2.  Astron.:  A  luminous  appendage  streaming 
from  the  head  of  a  comet,  generally  in  a 
direction  opposite  to  that  of  the  sun, 

3.  Botany: 

(1)  A  downy  or  feathery  appendage  to  cer- 
tain seeds,  formed  by  the  permanent  elongate 
style. 

(2)  The  long  feathery,  downy,  or  hairy  ter- 
mination of  some  fruits,  as  of  Clematis 
chineiisis. 

(3)  Any  elongated,  flexible,  terminal  part,  aa 
a  petiole  or  peduncle.    (Henslow.) 

4.  Comparative  A  natomy  : 

(1)  Tliat  tendon  of  a  muscle  which  is  fixed 
to  the  movable  part. 

(2)  An  appendage  terminating  the  body  be- 
hind. It  is  specially  in  the  Vertebrates  that 
it  becomes  important.  In  Fishes  it  is  a 
vertical  fin  and  a  propeller,  suggesting  the 
screw  of  a  modern  steam-boat ;  it  varies 
nmch  in  form,  one  distinction  of  anatomical 
and  palseontological  importance  being  that 
between  the  Heterocercal  and  the  Homocercal 
tails.  [See  these  words.]  The  former  of  these 
makes  an  approach  to  the  tail  of  the  Reptile. 
[For  Tailed  Amphibia  see  Urodela.]  In  Birds 
the  tail  consists  of  feathers,  which  assist  to 
steady  the  animal  in  flight.  Tlie  typical 
number  of  feathers  in  a  tail  is  twelve,  but  in 
the  Rasores  it  is  eighteen,  while  in  a  few- 
birds  it  is  eight.  In  form  it  may  be  even, 
rounded,  fan-shaped,  graduated,  cuneated,  . 
arcuated,  spatulate,  slender,  forked,  lyre- 
shaped,  boat-shaped,  compressed,  plumed,  or 
scansorial.  The  tail  in  Cetaceans  is  modi- 
fied into  a  powerful  horizontal  fin,  acting  as  a 
propeller.  In  land  mammals  it  varies  in 
length,  one  use  when  it  is  well  developed,  as 
in  the  giraffe,  the  horse.  Ace,  being  to  whisk 
away  insects  alighting  to  suck  the  blood.  In 
Monkeys  the  tail  greatly  varies  in  length.  In 
those  of  the  New  World  it  is  long  and  pre- 
hensile ;  in  many  of  those  belonging  to  the 
Old  World  it  is  long  but  not  prehensile.  It 
is  only  rudimentary  in  the  highest  Apes. 
In  Man  it  is  normally  absent,  but  the  os  coccyx, 
with  certain  other  vertebrse,  are  its  homo- 
logues.  At  an  early  embryonic  period  it  is 
free,  and  even  after  birth  it  has  been  known, 
though  very  rarely,  to  exist  in  a  rudimentarj 
state. 

5.  Cricket :  A  term  applied  to  the  last  few- 
men  in  a  batting  eleven  who  are  rather  weaker 
than  the  rest. 

6.  Mason. :  The  end  of  a  stone  step  which 
Is  inserted  into  the  wall  ;  such  a  step  has 
usually  a  tailing  of  niue  inches. 

7.  Mining  (Sing,  or  PI):  The  streaks  of 
slime  left  from  the  stamped  ore,  passed  over 
a  round  or  square  buddle. 

8.  Music :  That  part  of  a  musical  note,  aa 
of  a  minim  or  crotchet,  which  runs  perpen- 
dicularly upward  or  downward  from  the  head 
or  body  ;  the  stem. 

9.  Nmut. :  A  rope  fastened  to  a  block,  in 
order  that  it  may  be  lashed  to  an  object. 
(Tail-block.] 

10.  Surg. :  A  portion  of  an  incision  at  ita 
b^inning  or  end,  which  does  not  go  through 
the  whole  thickness  of  the  skin,  aad  ia  mcu 
painful  than  a  complete  incision ;  a  tailing. 


hSU,  ha^;  poiit,  j(J^l;  cat,  9ell,  chorus,  9liin,  ben^h;  go,  gem;  tldn,  this;  sin,  a§;  expect,  Xenophon,  e^t.    pla^t. 
Hsian,  -tian  =  sb^n,   -tion,  -sion  =  shun;  -flon,  -sion  =  zhiin.    -oions,  -tious,  -slous  =  shiis.   -ble,  -die  irc^  -=  bel,  dfl. 
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tail— taint 


■!  (1)  Tail  of  a  lock: 

Hydr.-eng.  :  .On  a  canal,  the  lower  end  or 
entrance  into  the  lower  pond. 

(2)  Tail  of  the,  eye :  The  outer  comer  of  the 
eye.  (Used  generally  when  referring  to  a 
stolen,  secret  glance.)    (Colloq.) 

(3)  Tail  of  the  trenches: 

Fort. :  The  post  where  the  besiegers  begin 
to  break  ground  and  cover  themselves  from 
the  fire  of  the  defenders  in  advancing  the  lines 
of  approach. 

(4)  To  turn  tail :  To  run  away ;  to  shirk  an 
encounter. 

(5)  With  OTie-s  tail  beiiveen  one's  legs :  With  a 
cowed  or  abject  look,  as  a  beaten  cur  ;  having 
s  humiliated  appearance,  as  of  one  conscious 
of  defeat. 

tail-bay,  s. 

Hydr.-eng. :  That  part  of  a  canal-lock  be- 
tween the  tail-gates  and  the  lower  pond. 

tall-block,  s. 

Naut. :  A  block  whose  strap  is  prolonged 
into  a  tail,  which  is  tapered,  or  the  ends  nmy 
be  twisted  into  foxes  and  plaited  together  like 
a  gasket.  Blocks  used  for  jiggers  have  a 
double  tail,  made  in  the  same  manner. 

tall-board,  s. 

1.  Vehicles :  The  hind-end  gate  of  a  cart  or 
waggon. 

2.  Shipbuild.  :  The  carved  work  between 
the  cheeks,  fastened  to  the  knee  of  the  head. 

*  taU  -  castle.  *  tail  -  castell,  s.    The 

poop  of  a  ship.     Opposed  t^  forecastle  (q.v.). 
"Puppis  .  la  pouiw.     The  hind  deck,  or  tail- 

eagtell.  '—iVomsnclator 

tail-coat,  ».    A  coat  with  tails  ;  a  dress- 
coat 
tail-crab.  s. 

Mining:  The  capstan  on  which  the  spare 
rope  of  the  crab  is  wound. 

tail-drain,  s.  A  drain  forming  a  re- 
ceptiicl'^  for  all  the  water  that  runs  out  of  the 
other  drains  in  a  fleld  or  meadow. 

tail-«nd,  s. 

1.  The  latter  end;  the  termination;  the 
wind  up. 

" The  tfi il-end  of  a  shower  caaghtua." — Black;  Ad- 
ventnvs  of  a  Phniiton,  ch.  xxii. 

2.  {PL):  Inferior  samples  of  corn;  tailings. 
tail'gates,  s.  pi. 

Hydr.-eng..  The  lower  pair  of  gates  of  a 
canal-lock. 

tail-piece,  s.  A  piece  at  the  end  of  any- 
thing ;  an  appendage:  spedftcally — 

(1)  A  small  cut  or  ornamental  design  at  the 
end  of  a  chapter  or  section  of  a  book  as  an 
ornamental  ending  of  a  page. 

"Without  any  foppUb  or  pedantic  omamenta  of 
bead  and  taUr-pieces.  '—Armstrong:  MUceUani^t,  L 178. 

(2)  Lathi :  The  set-screw  of  the  rear  lathe- 
spindle. 

(3)  Miisic:  The  block  of  a  violin,  guitar,  or 
similar  instrument,  to  which  the  strings  are 
attached. 

tail-pin,  s.      The  back-centre  pin  of  a 

latlie. 
tail-pipe, ».  Tlie  suction-pipe  of  a  pump, 
tail-pipe,  v.t.    To  affix  an  old  kettle,  or 

other  utensil,  to  the  tail  of;  as.  To  taU-pVpe  a 

d^.    (.Halliwell.) 

t  tail-pointed,  a. 

Bat, ;  Caudate  (q.v.), 
tail-race,  s. 

Hydr.-eng.  :  The  channel  which  leads  away 
the  spent  water  from  a  water-wheeL 

tail-screw,  s. 

Lathe :  The  screw  which  advances  or  re- 
tracts tJie  back-centre. 

tall-tackle,  s. 

Naut. :  A  luff-tackle,  with  a  hook  In  the 
end  of  the  single  block,  and  a  tall  to  the 
upper  end  of  the  doable  block. 

tail-trinuner,  s. 

Build. :  A  trimmer  next  to  the  wall  into 
which  the  ends  of  joints  are  {Jaetened  to  avoid 
flues. 

taU-valve^A 

Steam: 

(1)  An  air^pnrap  valve  in  one  form  of  con- 


denser, opened  by  the  steam  entering  the  con- 
denser, but  closed  by  atmospheric  pressure 
when  a  partial  vacuum  exists  in  the  con- 
denser. 

(2)  The  snifting-valve  of  a  marine  steam- 
engine. 

tail-vice,  s.  A  small  hand-vice,  with  a 
tail  or  handle  to  hold  it  by. 

tail-water,  s.  The  waste-water  dis- 
charged fiom  the  buckets  of  a  water-wheel  in 
mution. 

tails  common,  s. 

Mining :  The  washed  lead-ore. 

tail  (2),  taille,  s.     [Fr.  taille  =  a  cutting,  &c. 
It  is  the  same  word  as  tally  (q.v.).] 
Um:  Liinitatiun,  abridgment. 

'■  Taifl-.  the  fee  which  is  opposite  to  fee-simple,  be- 
cause it  IS  so  minced  or  pared,  that  it  is  uot  in  his 
free  ixjwtr  tu  hn  diHpused  of  who  owns  it;  but  is,  l>y 
the  nist  yivor.  cut  or  divided  from  all  otlier,  and  tied 
tu  tlie  ittsue  of  the  donee.  The  limitatioii,  or  taille, 
13  either  general  or  3i>ecial.  Taille  general  is  that 
wherehy  laiiiU  or  teaeineuts  are  limited  to  a  man,  and 
t*  the  heirs  of  hia  body  begotten  ;  and  the  reason  of 
thi3  term  i-i,  Ijecause  how  many  soever  women  the 
tenant,  holdijiy  by  this  title,  shaU  take  to  his  wives, 
fjiie  after  Aimtiier,  In  lawful  matrimony,  his  issue  by 
them  all  liavo  a  poaaibility  to  inherit  one  after  the 
other.  Tav/.e  speoial  is  that  whereby  lands  or  tene- 
ments be  limited  unto  a  man  and  his  wife,  and  the 
heii's  of  their  two  budiea  begotten."— Cowet 

Tl  Flstate  tail,  Estate  in  tail: 

Law :  A  freehold  of  inheritance  limited  to  a 
person  and  the  heirs  of  his  body,  general  or 
special,  male  or  female.    [Entail.] 

*  tail,  *  tayl.  v.t.  &  i.    [Tail  (l),  «.l 

A.  Transitive : 

1.  To  pull  by  the  tail  or  stern. 

"They  toke  foure  Englysshe  shyppes.  laded  with 
vytell,  and  tayled  them  to  their  8hyplJes."—Ber7ier«  ; 
Froisiart ;  Cron.,  vol.  i.,  oh.  xci. 

2.  To  follow  or  hang  to,  like  a  tail ;  to  be 
intimately  attached  to,  as  something  not  easily 
to  be  got  rid  of. 

B.  Intrans. :  To  pull  at  the  tail.  (See  ex- 
tract under  Stave,  v.,  from  Butler:  Hudibras, 
I.  iii.  133.) 

%  To  tail  in : 

Carp.  :  To  fasten  by  one  of  the  ends  in  a 
wall  or  any  support :  as.  To  tail  in  a  timber. 

*  tail-ago,   *ta,l'-li-age  (age  as  ig),  b. 

[Fr.  taillage,  from  tailTer=  to  cut  off.]  A 
portion  cut  out  of  a  whole ;  a  portion  ;  a  share 
of  a  man's  substance  paid  as  tribute  ;  a  tax,  a 
toll. 

tailed,  ''tayled,  a.  [Eng.  tail(l\  s.;  -ed.] 
Having  a  tail.  Frequently  used  in  compounds, 
as  long-tailed,  hnh-taUedt  &c. 

tailed-amphibia,  s.  pU 

Zool. :  The  order  Urodela  (q.v.), 

tailed-men,  s.  pi. 

1.  Biol. :  Men  in  whom  the  os  coccyx  baa 
developed  into  a  free  tail* 

"There  is  reason  to  believe  that  there  are  always  a 
few  tailed-Tnen  of  this  kind  living."— ./oMrTi.  AiUlirop. 
Inst..  X.  4'17. 

2.  Anthrop. :  A  term  often  applied  to  any 
despised  tribe  of  aborigines,  outcasts,  or  here- 
tics, living  near  or  among  a  dominant  popula- 
tion, who  look  upon  them  as  beasts,  and 
furnish  them  with  tails  accordingly,  (fylor: 
Pnm.  Cult.  (ed.  1873),  i.  383.) 

t£tiled-wasp,  s. 

Entom. :  Any  individual  ot  the  genos  Sirex 
(q.v.) ;  spec,  Sirex  gigas, 

tail'-ing,  a.    [Eng.  tail  (I),  s. ;  -ing.l 

1.  Agric.  (PI.)  The  lighter  parts  of  grain 
blown  to  one  end  in  winnowing. 

"  Before  1B84  I  never  used  any  wheat,  other  than 
taHings,  for  feeding  Btoc\^"— field,  Feb.  19,  1S87. 

2.  Build. :  The  part  of  a  projecting  stone  or 
brick  inserted  into  a  wall. 

3.  Mining  (PI):  The  refuse  part  of  the 
stamped  ore  thrown  behind  the  tail  of  the 
huddle  or  washing  apparatus,  and  which  is 
dressed  a  second  time  to  secure  whatever 
metal  might  still  remain  in  it. 

"A  shipload  of  taUtngt  to  an  oonce  o(  gold."— 
Chamher'a  Journal,  July,  1879,  p.  S67. 

4.  Surg. :  The  same  as  Tail  (1),  ».,  II.  10. 

*  tail'-lage  (age  as  ig),  ».  [Fr.]  The  same 
as  Tailaoe  (q.v.). 

*  tail'-lag-er  (ag  as  igj),  *  tail-a-gler,  s. 

[Taillaqb.]  a  collector  of  taillages  or  taxes. 
(Rom.  of  the  Rose.) 


*  taille,  s   [Fr.  =1  a  cutting ;  tailler = to  cut  off.] 

1.  A  tally ;  an  account  notched  on  a  jHeca 
of  wood. 

2.  A  tax,  tallage,  impost,  or  subsidy;  an 
imposition  levied  by  the  sovereign  or  any 
other  lord  ok  his  subjects. 

"  The  taiUe,  aa  It  still  subsista  in  France,  may  serve 
as  an  example  of  those  ancient  tallageB,"- Anttfti 
Wealth  of  Nations,  bk.  iii.,  ch,  ii. 

3.  The  same  as  Tail  (2),  s.  (q.v.). 

tail'-leas,  a.  [Eng.  tail  (l),  s. ;  -less.]  Desti- 
tute of  a  tail ;  having  no  tail. 

tallleas-ape,  5. 

Zool. :  Macacus  sylvanus(ilnuus  ecaudaiua} 
[Inuus.] 
tailless-batrachians,  s.  pL 

Zool. :  The  order  Anoura  (q.v.). 

tailless-shrew,  s. 

Zonl. :  Annrosorex  squamipeSy  a  small  Shrew 
brought  by  P6re  David  from  Tibet. 

tail-lio,  s.    [Tailzie.] 

tair-dr,  "^  tayl-or,  *  tail  lour,  *tayl- 
our,  s.  [O.  Fr.  tailleor ;  Fr.  tailleur  =  & 
cutter,  from  tailler  =  to  cut,  from  taille  =  an 
incision,  a  slitting,  from  Lat.  talea  =  a  thin 
rod,  a  stick.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  One  whose  occupation  it  i8 
to  cut  out  and  make  up  clothes,  chiefly  the 
outer  garments  of  men,  but  sometimes  also 
the  heavier  and  stronger  outer  garments  of 
women,  as  jackets,  cloaks,  &c. 

"  His  verse,  like  clothes,  was  made  to  fit  him. 
Which  (aa  no  tai/lor  e'er  denied) 
The  better  fit  tlie  more  they're  tried. 

Lloyd:  An  Epistle  to  Mr.  Colman. 

2.  Ichthy.  :  A  fish  resembling  the  shad,  but 
inferior  to  it  in  size  and  flavour.    (Amer.) 

tailor-ldird,  s. 

Ornith. :  Ortkotomus  sutorius,  a  small  bird 
about  six  inches  long ;  general  colour  olive 
greenish;  wings  brown,  edged  with  green; 
crown  of  the  head  rufous,  inclining  to 
gray  on  the  nape ;  tail  light  brown ;  outer 
feathers  narrowly  tipped  with  white ;  under 
surface  of  the  body  white;  legs  flesh-col- 
oured. The  male  has  the  two  centre  tail- 
feathers  lengthened.  A  native  of  India,  the 
Eastern  Peninsula,  China,  &c.  It  is  found 
in  gardens,  hedgerows,  orchards,  jungles, 
&c.,  sometimes  in  pairs,  sometimes  in  small 
flocks,  feeding  on  ants,  citadellas,  and  other 
small  insects.  Its  name  of  Tailor-bird  ia 
derived  from  its  nest,  which  is  enclosed  in 
leaves  sewn  with  cobwebs,  silk  from  cocoons, 
thread,  wool,  and  vegetable  fibre.  The  nest 
itself  is  formed  of  cotton-wool,  with  fine 
loose  hairs,  &c.  Egg-s  three  or  four:  in 
different  nests  they  are  of  different  colours, 
some  being  white,  spotted  with  rufous  Of 
reddish -brown,  others  bluish-green, 

•  tail'-6r,  *  tayl-or,  v.i.    [Tailor,  s.] 

1,  To  practise  making  men's  clothes;  to 
follow  the  occupation  of  a  tailor. 

'*  These  tayVring  artists  for  our  laye 
Invent  cramp  d  rules."  Green:  The  SpleetL 

2.  To  deal  with  tailors,  as  for  clothing. 

tail'-dr-ess,  s.     [Eng.  tailor^  s. ;  -ess.)    A 

female  tailor ;  a  woman  who  makes  elothoi 
for  men. 

tail'-or-ihg,  s.  [Eng.  tailor;  •^.']  Tbm 
occupation  or  practice  of  a  tailor. 

tail' -stock,  8,  [Eng.  tail  (1),  and  stode.} 
[Dead-head,  3.] 

*  taU'-wort,  s.    [Eng.  toiZ,  and  wort.] 

Bot.  (PL):  An  old  name  given  bjLindley  tO 
the  order  Triuridaceae  (q.v.). 

tail -zie  (z  as  y),  tail-yie,  «.  t^^.  taUier  m 
to  cut  on.] 

Scots  Law:  An  old  term  to  denote  a  deed 
creating  an  entailed  estate. 

tail'-rfe  (z  as  y),  tail'-yXe,  «.«.  [Tailzie,*! 

To  entail,  as  an  estate,  &c.    (Seo<cA.) 

tain,  8.  [Mid.  Eng.  teine,  teyne  a  tbin  td«td| 
Lat.  toenia  =  a  band,  a  fillet.] 

1.  Thin  tin-plate. 

2.  Tinfoil  for  mirrors. 

taint  (1),  *  tainte,  v.t.  &  i.    [Taint,  *! 

A,  Transitive : 

1.  To  imbue  or  impregnate  with  sometUng 


iE&te,  f&t,  f^e,  amidst,  what,  f^,  father ;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there ;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;  go,  pSt^ 
or.  wore,  wplf;  worlc  who,  son;  mute,  cub.  ciire,  ^nite,  cur,  rule,  full;  try,  Syrian,    ss,  ob  =  e:  ey  =  a;  qu  =  kw. 


taint— take 
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Doxions,  poisonous,  or  odious ;  to  poison,  to 
infect. 

"Ttie  whole  fiSr  of  Boiiiei'SGtsli ire  was  tainted  with 
d€a.th."—Macaulaif :  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  v. 

2.  To  corrupt,  as  by  incipient  putrefaction: 
as,  taints  meat. 

*  3.  To  stain,  to  sully,  to  pollute,  to  con- 
taminate. 

"  Whicli,  since  they  are  of  you,  and  odlouB, 
1  will  uot  tiant  my  mouth  with," 

Shakeap.  :  Benry  VJII.,  UL  3. 
•4,  To  make  corrupt;  to  vitiate. 

"  With  new  glozes  tainie  the  text." 

Warner :  AlbioTU  England,  ix.  62. 

*  5.  To  attaint  (q.v.). 
B.  Intransiiive: 

*  1.  To  be  infected  or  corrupted  ;  to  be 
touched  with  something  morally  coiTupbing. 

"  I  caoDot  taint  with  fear."  Shakesp  .'  Alacbeth,  v.  3. 
2.  To  be  affected  with  incipient  putrefac- 
tion :  as,  Meat  tairits  in  hot  weather. 

•taint  (2),  *tayiit,  v.t.  &  i.  [Prob.  from 
Lat.  tango,  or  a  shortened  form  of  attaint ; 
cf.  "  I  atteynt,  1  hyt  or  touche  a  thyng"  {Pals- 
gTave).'\ 

A.  Transitive : 

1.  To  hit,  to  strike,  to  touch. 

"  The  ii,  couree  they  tainted  euhe  other  on  y«  helmea." 
^■Berners :  Froisaart ;  Cronycle,  vol.  ii.,  ch   clxviL 

2.  To  break,  as  a  lance,  m  au  unknightly 
or  unskilful  manner. 

3.  To  injure,  as  a  lance,  without  breaking. 

B.  Intrans.  :  To  make  an.  ineffectual  thrust 
with  a  lance. 

taint  (1),  *  tainct,   s.  &  a.    [Fr.  teint  =  a 
tincture,  a  dye,  a  stain,  prop.  pa.  par.  of  tein- 
dre  =  to  stain  ;  Lat.  tingo.]    [Tinge.] 
A.  As  substantive : 

*  1.  Colour,  hue,  tinge. 

"  Face  rose-hued,  cherry-red,  with  a  silver  taint  like  a 
lily,"  R.  Greene:  In  Laudem.  RosamundcB. 

*  2,  A  stain,  a  spot ;  a  blemish  on  the  repu- 
tation. 

"  The  taints  aud  blames  I  laid  upon  myself  " 

Shakesp. :  Macbeth,  iv.  8. 

*  3.  Disgrace,  discredit. 

"  Your  fore-vouched  affection 
Fallen  into  taint."  Slutkesp.  :  Lear,  t.  1. 

4.  Something  which  infects,  contaminates, 
cr  conuptH  ;  a  corrupting  influence,  infection, 
corruption, 

"  A  taint  which  ao  universally  infects  mmihiiid.'  — 
Locke  •  Human  Understand.,  hk.  in  ,  ch.  xxxiii. 

5.  A  kind  of  spider  of  a  red  coloui',  common 
in  summer, 

"There  is  found  iu  the  EUmmer  a  klnde  of  spider 
called  a  t/imct,  of  a  red  oolour,  and  so  little  of  nody 
that  ten  of  the  largest  will  hardly  out-weigh  a  gram  ; 
this  by  countrey. people  is  accounted  a  deadly  poison 
unto  cows  aud  horses;  who  it  tliey  suddenly  die,  and 
Bwell  thereon,  ascribe  their  death  hereto,  and  will 
conimonly  say,  they  have  licked  a  tainct." — Browne: 
Vulvar  Errours,  bk.  iu.,  ch.  xxvii. 

*  B.  /Is  adj. :  Tainted,  stained,  imbued. 

"  A  pure,  unspotted  heart 
Never  yet  taint  with  love." 

Shakesp.  ■  I  Henry  VI.,  v.  s. 

*  taint-worm,  s.  A  worm  that  taints  ; 
a  parasitic  worm  ;  or  perhaps  the  same  as 
Taint  (1),  s.  5.  (q.v.). 

"  As  killing  aa  the  canker  to  the  rose, 
Or  taint'Wurni  to  the  weaulmg  herds  that  graze." 
Milton  ■  LytnUas,  45, 

•taint  (2),  *.     [Taint  (2),  zj.] 

1.  A  thrust  uf  a  lance,  which  fails  of  its 
effect:  a  lireakinj;  of  a  lance  izi  au  encounter 
in  an  unknightly  or  unskilful  manner. 

2.  A  trial  of  a  lance ;  an  injury  to  a  lance 
without  breaking  it. 

3.  'I'rial,  proof.  (Perhaps  from  Fr.  terUer ; 
Lat.  teiUo  =  to  try,  to  prove.) 

*  taint-ftree,  a.  [Eng.  taint  (1),  s,,  andyree.] 
Free  from  taiut  or  infection  ;  pure,  untainted, 

*  taint- less,  *  taint-lesse,  a.  [Eng.  taint 
(1),  B. ;  -less.]  Free  from  taint;  untainted, 
taintfree,  pure.  ' 

"  The  taintleue  flowri»  of  blest  Elysium." 

Browne  ■  Britanniat  PastoraU,  U.  5, 

*  taint-lesa-ly»  adv.  [Eng.  taintless;  -ly.\ 
Without  taint. 

*talnt'-ure,  s.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  timctma^ 
tincture*  dye.]  Taint,  tinge,  stain,  defile- 
uent 

"  Preserve  them  safe  from  all  the  pestilent  tainturu 
9t  scbisia  ajid  heresie."— 0p.  Hall .'  SoUlo^jf  29. 

t&irge,  a.    [Targe.]    (Scotch.) 
taim,  s.    [Tarn.] 


taisch  (ch  guttural),  s.  [Gael.]  The  voice  of 
a  person  about  to  die  heard  in  the  person's 
absence. 

"  The  superstition  that  this  omen  of  apnroaching 
death  Bomctiines  takes  place,  exista  chiefly  in  the 
Uighlauds  of  Scotland.  Some  women  .  .  .  said  to  hiin 
they  had  heard  two  taischs,  that  Is,  two  voices  of  per- 
sons  about  to  die,  aud  what  was  remarkable,  one  of 
them  was  an  EuglJsh  tauch.  which  they  never  heard 
before."— fioflweH,  Journal,  p.  150.    {Jamieton.) 

tait  (1),  tate,  teat,  s.  ficel.  iota  —  shreds ; 
tceta=  to  tease  or  pick  wool.]  A  small  por- 
tion of  anything,  consisting  of  fibres  or  the 
like  ;  a  shred. 

"  '  A  tail  o'  woo'  would  be  scarce  aman^  us."  said  the 
goodwiffi."— 5cy(( .  Guy  ilannering.  ch   xxvi. 

tait  (2),  5.    [Etym.  doubtful.]    [Noolbenoeu.] 

tal'-vert,  a.    [Tavert.] 

ta-ja'-9U,  ta-jas'-su,  s,  (Native  name.] 
Zool.  :  Dicotyles  torquatus  (Cuv.),  D.  tajacu 
(Linn.),  the  Collared  Peccary,  the  smaller  of 
the  two  species  of  the  genus.  It  is  about 
thirty-.six  inches  long,  dark  gray  in  colour, 
with  a  white  or  light  gray  band  across  the 
chest  from  shoulder  to  shoulder.     [Peccary.] 

take  (pa.  t.  *  (ofc,  *  tuk,  took,  pa.  par.  *  take, 
*  italce,  taken},  v.t.  &  i.     [Icel.  taka  (pa.  t.  tdk, 

"  pa.  liar,  tekinn)  ~  to  lay  hold  of,  to  grasp ; 
Sw.  taga;  O.  8w.  taka;  Dan.  tage;  Goth. 
tekan  (pa.  t.  taitok,  pa.  par.  iekavs) ;  Lat. 
tango  =  to  touch,  Allibd  words  are  tack,  tag, 
tackle,  attach,  attack,  tact,  tangent^  contact, 
stake,  stick,  &c.] 
A.  Transitive: 

*  1.  To  touch. 

"Ure  lord  .  .  .  tok  his  lepre."    0.  Eng.  MitceU.,  p.  81. 

*  2.  To  give,  to  hand  over. 

"  The  gailer  him  tok  an  appel." 

Polit.  Relig.  ±  Love  Songs,  xxiv.  231. 

3.  To  grasp  with  the  hand  or  with  any  in- 
strument ;  to  lay  hold  of,  to  seize,  to  grasp ; 
to  get  into  one's  hold. 

"  TaJce  him  by  the  arm. "— SftaJteap. ;  A%  Tou  Like  It, 
It.  S. 

4.  To  seize  or  lay  hold  of  and  remove ;  to 
carry  ofl';  to  remove  generally. 

"  When  death  takes  one." 

Shakesp.  :  Rape  of  Lucrece.  1,161. 

5.  To  catch  by  surprise  ;  to  come  upon  un- 
expectedly ;  to  surprise  ;  to  catch,  as  in  a 
trap  or  snare  ;  to  circumvent;  to  find  or  take 
at  a  disadvantage. 

"  Nay,  I  have  ta'cn  you  napping,  gentle  love," 

Shakesp. .   Taming  o/f/te  Shrew,  iv,  2. 

6.  To  take  prisoner,  to  capture. 

"  To  late  cornea  rescue :  he  is  ta'en  or  slalu." 

Shakesp.  ■  1  Henry  VI.,  iv.  4. 

7-  To  seize,  as  a  disease  ;  to  attack. 

"  A  most  outrageous  fit  of  madness  took  him." 

Shakesp. .   Comedy  of  Errors,  v. 

8.  To  obtain  or  gain  possession  of  by  force 
of  arms  ;  to  capture,  to  conquer ;  to  cause  to 
surrender  or  capitulate. 

'■  Like  a  Slnon  take  another  Trov." 

Shakesp. .  3  Benry  VI ,  iil.  2. 

9.  To  catch,  as  a  disease. 

"  He  hath  tn  en  the  infectiou." — Shakesp. :  Much  Ado 
About  Nothing,  11.  3. 

10.  I'o  catch,  as  a  batsman  in  cricket. 

11.  To  gain  or  secure  the  interest,  affection, 
or  favour  of ;  to  captivate,  to  chaiui,  to  please, 
to  attract,  to  allure. 

•'  Which  must  take  the  ear  strangely." 

Shakesp,  ■  Tempest,  v. 

12.  To  conduct,  to  lead,  to  convey,  to  carry, 
to  transport. 

'*  Take  him  hence,  and  marry  her  instantly." 

Shakesp.:  Measure  for  Measure,  v. 

%  It  frequently  conveys  the  idea  of  carry- 
ing and  handing  over :  as.  Take  this  book  to 
him  =  Take  this  book  and  hand  it  over  to  hini. 

13.  To  enter  into  possession  of  by  hiiing, 
leasing,  or  renting. 

"  If  three  ladies  like  a  luckless  play, 
Takei  the  whole  house  upon  the  poet's  day." 

Pope:  Horace,  bk.  i.,  ep.  6. 

14.  To  quote,  to  extract ;  as.  The  passage  is 
taken  from  another  author. 

15.  To  draw,  to  derive,  to  deduce. 

16.  To  deduct,  to  subtract. 

*'  Take  two  from  twenty  and  leave  eighteen.' 

ahaketp, :  Cymbeline,  ii.  1. 

17.  To  receive  and  accept,  as  something 
offered,  (Correlative  to  give  and  opposed  to 
refuse  or  reject.) 

"  Then  took  I  the  cup  at  the  lord's  hand,  and  mode 
all  the  nations  to  drink."— /ersmtoA  xxv.  17. 

18.  To  appropriate. 

"  Qtve  me  the  persons,  and  take  the  goods  to'  thy- 
self."—Owi.  xlv  21. 


19.  To  understand  in  any  particular  sense 
or  manner ;  to  apprehend,  to  comprehend,  to 
interpret. 

"A  word  unkind  nr  wrongly  taken." 

Moore  .   Light  of  the  Barem. 

20.  To  receive  i-nto  the  muid  ;  to  hear,  to 
learn. 

"  Take  this  o(  me ;  Lucrece  was  not  morf  cliiujto. ' 
SJuikesp.     Titus  Avdro-iicxs,  li.  1. 

21.  To  consider,  to  review, 

"  He  was  a  mall,  lake  him  for  all  in  all, 
I  shall  not  look  upon  Ins  liku  .ig.un.'' 

Shakesp.  :  Hamlet,  1.  2. 

22.  To  imagine,  to  supjiose;  to  entertain  Id 
opinion  ;  to  loolt  upon  as. 

"  Not  the  men  you  took  them  toi.''~Shdkesp. .'  Much 
Ado  About  Nothing,  ill  3. 

23.  To  receive  witli  good  or  ill  will  ;  to  feel 
concerning  ;  to  meet,  to  accept ;  to  feel  oi"  be 
affected  by. 

"Tell  me  how  he  takes  it." 

Shakesp. .   Twelfth  Sight.  1.  b. 

24.  To  entertain,  to  feel,  to  receive. 

"  Vou  take  pleasure  in  the  meaaagt?  — Sft<iJt««p. ; 
Much  Ado  Abuut  Nothing,  ii.  3. 

25.  To  avail  one's  self  of;  to  employ,  to 
use,  to  occupy  ■  as,  To  lake  care,  to  take,  pre- 
cautious, to  take  steps. 

26.  To  have  recourse  to ;  to  betake  one's 
self  to  ;  to  turn  to. 

"He  took  this  place  for  sanctuary ."' 

Shakesp  .   Comedt/  of  Errors,  v. 

27.  To  adopt  and  follow  ;  to  betake  one's 
self  to. 

"If  any  be  aubject  to  vice,  oi  take  ill  courses,  they 
are  reproved."— Bacon     New  Atlrmtts. 

28.  To  seize  on,  to  catch  ;  not  to  let  slip; 
not  to  neglect .  as.  To  take  an  opportunity, 

29.  To  choose  and  adopt  us  one's  own  ;  to 
select,  to  accept. 

"  Take  to  thee  from  among  the  cherubim 
Thy  choice  of  fluuiiuy  wiunors." 

MUlon     P.  L..  XI.  100. 

30.  To  submit  to  the  hazard  of;  to  be  con- 
tented with  ;  to  put  up  with. 

"  You  must  take  your  chance  *" 

Shakesp.  .  Merchant  of  Venice,  il.  L 

31.  To  accept  the  promise,  declaration,  or 
conditions  of;  to  close  with;  to  hold  re- 
sponsible. 

"  Old  as  I  am.  I  take  thee  at  thy  word, 
Aud  will  to  morrow  thank  thee  with  ray  sword." 
Dryden    l  Conquest  of  Granada,  it.  L 

32.  To  assume,  to  put  on,  to  pass  into. 

"  Take  any  shape  but  that  ' 

Shakesp.     Macbeth   ill  4. 

33.  To  accept  as  a  price  or  equivalent. 

"  If  I  can  recover  hiui,  and  keep  him  tame,  t  will 
not  take  too  much  fur  hitu'  —Shakesp  ■  Tempest, 
li  2. 

34.  To  receive  and  swallow,  as  food,  drink, 
or  mcflieine. 

"  Drink,  ;ind  pray  for  me  T  pi-iy  you  ,  1  bave  taken 
tny  last  draught  in  this  woihi  '—ahakesp  2  llenru 
VI..  il.  3 

35.  To  use  habitually  :  as,  Do  you  take  milk 
and  sugai  ?    He  takes  snulf. 

36.  To  I'fnder  necessary,  to  demand,  to  re- 
quire (Frequently  used  impersonally  ;  js,  It 
takes  long  study  to  make  a  scholar.) 

37-  To  form,  to  fix,  to  adopt,  to  determine 
upon  .  as,  To  take  a  certiin  course. 

38.  To  place  oup  >  self  in  ;  to  occupy  .  aa, 
To  take  a  cliair  or  a  seat. 

39.  To  btar  or  submit  to;  to  endure;  to 
put  up  with  ;  to  submit  to  without  ivscut- 
ment  or  ill-feeling  :  as,  Tu  take  a  joke, 

iO.  To  put  or  set  down  in  writing  ;  to  note 
down  ;  to  make  a  note  or  memoiaudum  of. 

"  HiB  confession  is  taken:' 
Shakesp. :  Alls  Well  that  Ends  IVell.  iv.  3. 

41.  To  copy,  to  delineate,  to  draw. 

"  Our  phoenix  queen  was  pourtray'd  too  so  bright. 
Beauty  alone  could  beauty  take  so  right." 

Dryden  ■  Mrs.  Anne  Kllligrew,  134. 

42.  To  execute  Ity  artistic  means  :  as,  To 
take  a  photograph, 

43.  To  obtain  or  ascertain  by  measurement, 

"  With  a  two  foot  rule  iu  his  baud  measuring  my 
walls,  he  took  the  dimensions  of  the  room.  'SwifL 

44.  Not  to  refuse  or  balk  at ;  to  clear  :  aq, 
A  horse  takes  a  fence. 

45.  To  admit,  to  accept :  as,  Clay  takes  aa 
impression  easily. 

46.  To  admit  in  copulation. 

"  Five  hundred  asses  yearly  took  the  horse, 
Producing  mules  of  greater  speed  and  force.'* 

Sandys  ■  Paraphrase  of  Job. 

47.  In  chess,  draughts,  cards,  &c.,  said  of  a 
piece  or  card  of  superior  value  to  another ; 
aa.  To  take  a  trick  with  a  trump,  the  queen 
takes  another  piece  in  chess,  &c. 


b^l,  boy;  pout,  jowl;  cat,  9011,  chorus,  9lil]i,  ben^li;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as;  expect,  Xenoplion,  exist. 
-<:iiwA-.    t..uiii  =  s2iaa.    -tion,  -sion  =  shun;  -tion,  -§ioa  =  zltaii.    -clous,  -tious,  -sious  —  shus.    -ble,  -die.  i:c.  -  bci. 
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take 


S,  Intransitive ; 

1.  To  move  or  direct  one's  coarse  ;  to  betake 
one's  self ;  to  resort,  to  turn. 

2.  To  have  the  intended  or  desired  effect. 

3.  To  meet  with  a  favourable  reception ; 
to  be  favourably  received ;  to  please. 

"  Our  gfiuiious  master  is  a  precedent  to  his  own 
lubjtxta,  Hiid  seaBOiialtte  lueiueutus  may  be  useluL : 
anil  beiitg:  discrvetty  used,  canuot  but  take  well  with 
him."— Wtttfon. 

i.  To  catch ;  to  fix  or  be  fixed. 
"  Lvmph  will  not  t(fke.  if,  after  vacdnation.  the 
persuii  opePAted  on  be  subjected  to  the  influence  of  a 
vajxnir  hnth."— Pull  JiaU  QazeiU.  March  31,  lii86. 

5,  To  admit  of  being  represented  in  a  photo- 
graphic picture  ;  to  have  the  quality  of  coming 
out  well  iij  a  photograph  ;  to  make  a  good 
photographic  picture. 

6.  To  be  attracted  by  or  swallow  a  bait. 

•'  A  etroiig  imrth-easterly  wind  prevailing,  during 
which  fish  will  n-t.  as  a  rule,  take,  and  are  very 
buiky."— Field,  April  4.  1885. 

H  1.  To  give  and  take :  To  make  allowances 
on  each  side.     [Give,  H  2j.] 

2.  To  take  aback:  To  surprisCj  to  astonisb, 
especially  in  an  abrupt,  disappointing,  and 
unexpected  manner ;  to  confound. 

3.  To  take  a  back  sea^ :  To  abandon  one's 
pretensions. 

"  He  will  have,  In  the  expressive  parlance  of  Ameri- 
oau  politica,  to  titke  a  back  teat."— Pall  MaU  Qazotte, 
Dec.  5,  1885. 

*  4.  To  take  a  hall : 

Cricket:  To  hit,  drive,  or  strike  a  ball  with 
the  bat,  as  opposed  to  blocking  it. 

"  He  blocked  the  doubtful  balls,  missed  the  bad 
ones,  took  the  good  ones,  and  sent  them  flying  to  all 
parts  of  the  field."— ZJicAcTW  -■  Pickwick,  ch.  viL 

5.  To  take  advantage  of: 

(1)  To  seize  and  make  use  of  any  advantage 
offered  by  ;  to  profit  or  benefit  by. 

(2)  To  seize  and  make  use  of  circumst-ances 
to  the  prejudice  of ;  to  catch  by  surprise  or 
canning ;  to  trick. 

6.  To  take  after : 

(1)  To  learn  to  follow ;  to  copy,  to  imitate  ; 
to  follow  the  example  of. 

"We  cannot  but  think  that  he  baa  taken  after  a 
good  pattern."— ^  Weriury. 

(2)  To  resemble  :  as,  A  son  takes  after  hia 
fiither. 

7.  To  take  aim :  To  direct  the  eye  or  a 
weapon ;  to  aim. 

*  8.  To  taJce  air :  To  be  divulged  ;  to  become 
known. 

9.  To  take  arms,  to  take  up  arms:  To  com- 
mence iiostilities  ;  to  rise  in  arms. 

10.  To  take  a  sight :  [Sight,  s.,  ^  (4).] 

11.  To  take  away  :  To  remove,  to  set  aside, 
to  do  away  with. 

"  If  any  take  away  from  the  book  of  this  prophecy, 
QoA.  shall  take  away  his  part  out  of  the  book  ol  life." 
—Rev.  XX.  19. 

12.  To  take  breath  :  To  stop,  as  one  exhausted 
witli  labour  or  fatigue,  in  order  to  breathe  or 
rest ;  to  rest,  refresh,  or  recruit  one's  self 
after  exertion  or  fatigue. 

13.  To  take  care  : 

(1)  To  be  careful,  vigilant,  wary,  or  cantioua. 

*  (2)  To  be  careful,  anxious,  or  solicitous. 
(Followed  hyfor  before  an  object.) 

"  Thou  shalt  not  muzzle  the  ox  that  trea<teth  out 
the  corn.    Doth  God  t*itecare/or  oxeo?"— iCor.  ix.9, 

14.  To  take  care  of:  To  have  the  rare  or 
charge  of;  to  keep  watch  over  ;  to  superintend. 

*  15.  To  take  course :  To  have  recourse  to 
meabures. 

"They  meant  to  take  a  coune  to  deal  with  partt- 
cnlai'd  by  recuucilemeii Cs,  and  carud  not  for  aiiy  head." 
— Bacon. 

16.  To  take  down  : 

(1)  To  bring  or  reduce  from  a  higher  to  a 
lower  place  or  position;  to  lower;  hence,  to 
abase,  to  humble. 

"(2)  To  crush,  to  reduce,  to  suppress. 

"  Do  you  think  he  is  now  so  dangerous  an  en^my  as 
he  la  couuted,  or  that  it  is  so  hard  to  take  him  down 
ma  some  supiwae  ?  " — Spenser :  State  qf  Ireland. 

*  (3)  To  swallow. 

"  We  cannot  take  down  the  lives  of  living  creatures, 
which  some  of  ttie  Paracelaiaos  say,  iC  they  could  be 
taken  down,  would  make  us  immortal." — Bacon. 

(4)  To  pull  down  ;  to  pull  to  pieces  ;  to  re- 
duce to  separate  parts :  as,  To  take  down  a 
building. 

(5)  To  pnt  or  set  down  in  writing ;  to  write 
down,  to  record  :  as.  To  taJce  down  a  speech  in 
shorthand. 

17.  To  take  earth :  To  escape  into  its  hole 


(said  of  a  fox) ;  hence,  fig,,  to  hide  or  conceal 
one's  self.     [Eaeth,  s.,  A.  II.  6.] 

18.  To  take  effect : 

(1)  To  have  the  desired  effect  or  influence  ; 
to  be  efficacious. 

(2)  To  come  into  operation  or  action :  as, 
The  law  takes  effect  next  month. 

19.  To  take  farewell :  To  take  leave ;  to  bid 
farewell. 

20.  To  take  fire :  To  become  ignited ;  to 
flame  up;  hence,  fig.,  to  become  highly  ex- 
cited or  heated,  as  with  anger,  love,  enthu- 
siasm, or  the  like. 

"  Let  youth  take  fire!  Sir  Paul  takes  anufE" 

PraeU:  County  Ball. 

21.  To  take  from : 

(1)  To  deduct,  to  subtract :  as,  To  take  two 
frain  four. 

*(2)  To  derogate,  to  detract. 

"It  take$  not  from  you,  that  you  were  born  with 
principles  of  generosity;  but  it  adds  to  you,  tliafc  you 
have  (    Itivated  nature,"— /)rtfii«»i, 

22.  To  take  heart :  To  pluck  up  courage  ;  to 
become  brave,  confident,  or  courageous. 
[Heart,  s.,  I.  2.  (4),  1[  35.] 

23.  To  take  heed :  To  be  careful,  wary,  or 
cautious. 

24.  To  talce  heed  to  (or  unto) :  To  attend  to 
with  care. 

"  I  will  take  AeetE  to  my  ways,  that  I  offend  not  with 
my  tongue."— /*««?»»  xxxix.  i, 

25.  To  take  hold :  To  seize,  to  grasp ;  to  gain 
control  or  power  over.  (Followed  by  of,  some- 
times by  on.) 

"Judgment  and  sorrow  taka  Ttold  on  thee." — Job 
xxxvi,  17. 

26.  To  take  horse  : 

(1)  Ord.  Lang. ;  To  mount  and  ride  a  horse 
or  liorses. 

"And  there  ta'en  horse  to  tell  the  carap  what  deeds 
are  done  in  Roma"  Macari^ap  :  Virginia. 

(2)  Mining :  A  vein  of  ore  is  said  to  take 
horse  wlien  it  divides  on  each  side  of  a  body 
of  non-metalliferous  rock,  called  dead-ground. 

27.  To  take  in : 

(1)  To  receive,  admit,  or  bring  into  one's 
house,  company,  or  the  like  ;  to  entei-tain. 

"  I  was  a  stranger,  and  ye  took  me  in."— Matt.  xxv.  35. 

(2)  To  inclose,  fence  in,  or  reclaim,  as  land. 

"  Upon  the  sea-coi^t  are  parcels  of  land  that  would 
pay  well  for  the  taking  in." —Alor timer  :  Husbandry. 

(3)  To  give  admission  to  ;  to  allow  to  enter : 
as,  A  ship  takes  in  water. 

(4)  To  encompass,  to  embrace,  to  include, 
to  comprehend. 

"These  beiulB  are  sufficient  for  the  explication  of 
this  whole  matter ;  taking  in  some  additional  dis- 
courses, wnich  make  the  work  more  even." — Burnet. 

(5)  To  reduce  into  a  less  compass ;  to  lessen, 
to  contract. 

"  If  fortune  fill  thy  sail 
With  more  than  a  propitious  gale 
Take  half  thy  cauvae  vn." 

Cowper :  Horace;  Odes  IL  10. 

(6)  To  receive  or  admit  into  the  mind  or 
understanding;  to  comprehend  ;  to  admit  the 
truth  of  1  as,  I  cannot  take  that  story  in. 

*  (7)  To  win  or  gain  by  conquest ;  to  cap- 
ture. 

"  He  sent  Aaan-aga  with  the  Janizariea,  and  pieces  of 
great  ordnance,  to  take  in  the  other  cities  of  Tunis."- 
Knollet:  Bist.  Turkes. 

(8)  To  be  a  regular  subscriber  to  ;  to  re- 
ceive or  take  regularly :  as,  To  take  in  a  news- 
paper. 

(9)  To  circumvent,  to  cozen,  to  cheat,  to 
deceive.    {CoUoq.) 

"  It  is  curious  that  so  able  a  man  could  have  believed 
that  he  could  in  this  way  takein  the  British  public." 
— Oentleman's  Afagaiine,  June,  18B3,  p.  569. 

28.  To  take  in  hand:  To  undertake  to 
manage,  perform,  or  execute. 

29.  To  take  in  vain :  To  utter  or  use  un- 
necessarily, carelessly,  or  profanely,  a3  an 
oath. 

"  Thou  shalt  not  tnke  the  name  of  the  Lord  thy  God 
in  vain." — Exodus  xx.  7, 

30.  To  take  it  out:  To  exact  or  compel 
satisfaction  or  an  equivalent.  A  rich  man  is 
said  to  take  it  (his  money)  out  in  tine  footmen, 
fine  feeding,  &c. ;  a  poor  man  takes  it  (his 
trouble)  out  in  drink.    (Slang  Diet.) 

31.  To  take  leave : 

(1)  To  bid  farewell ;  to  depart. 

(2)  To  assume  or  use  a  ceitain  degree  of 
liberty  or  license  ;  to  permit  to  one's  self. 

32.  To  take  notice  : 

(1)  To  regard  or  observe  with  attention  ;  to 
watch  carefully  ;  to  give  attention  to. 


(2)  To  show  by  some  act  that  observation  is 
made  ;  to  make  remark  ;  to  mention. 

"Some  laws  restrained  Hie  extnivnaant  power  of 
the  nobility,  the  diminution  whereof  they  took  very 
heavily,  thuugli  at  that  time  tbey  took  little  notice  ot 
it."— Ciarendon, 

33.  To  take  oath :  To  swear  judicially, 

*  34.  To  take  oath  of:  To  administer  ao 
oath  to. 

35.  To  take  off: 

(1)  To  remove  or  lift  from  the  surface  or 
outside.    (Exodus  xxxiv.  34.) 

(2)  To  remove  or  transport  to  another  place. 

*  (3)  To  remove ;  to  take  away. 

"  To  take  off  so  much  grief  from  you," 

ShuKexp  :   IV / utt'r's  7'ale,  v,  ft. 

(4)  To  dedu(;t  from  :  as.  To  take  a  penny  off 
the  income-tax. 

*(5)  To  pnt  to  death  ;  to  kill,  to  execute; 
to  do  away  with. 
(6)  To  retract,  to  withdraw. 

"  Take  it  [a  seutence  of  baiiisliment]  o# again." 

Shakasp  :  Uickaid  II..  lil.  3. 

•(7)  To  invalidate,  to  lessen,  to  weaken. 
"This  takes  not  off  the  force  of  our  former  evi' 
Aei\\cei."—StiUingfieet. 

(8)  To  withdraw ;  to  abstract ;  to  draw  otf. 
"  Keep  foreign  idefla  fisom  taking  off  our  mind  frou* 

its  pretsent  pursuit," — Locke. 

(9)  To  swallow  ;  to  drink  off  or  out. 
"Were  the  plen^uie  of  drinking;  accompanied,  the 

moment  a  man  takes  off  his  glass,  witli  that  sick 
stomach  which,  in  some  men,  fullows  not  many  hMU-s 
after,  no  body  would  ever  let  wine  touch  his  lips." — 
Locke.  ,' 

*  (10)  To  make  a  copy  of ;  to  reproduce. 
(11)  To  mimic,  to  imitate,  to  ridicule,  to 

caricature  ;  to  make  game  of  by  imitation. 
*(12)  To  purchase ;  to  take  in  trade. 

-  "The  Spaniards,  having  no  commodities  that  w» 
will  take  off,  above  the  value  of  one  hundred  thuusand 
pounds  per  annum,  cannot  pay  aii."—Locte. 

*(13)  To  find  place  for;  to  dispose  of;  to 
accommodate. 

"The  multiplying  of  nobility  brings  a  slate  to 
necessity:  and,  in  like  manner,  when  mote  aie  bred 
scholars  than  preferments  can  take  off."~iiacon. 

(14)  To  start  to  jump  :  as,  A  horse  takes  off 
too  soon  at  a  fence, 

36.  To  take  on  (or  upon) : 

(1)  To  undertake  the  charge,  execution, 
responsibility,  &c.,  of;  to  assume,  to  appro- 
priate, to  bear. 

"  Ye  take  too  much  upon  you."— JVumfteri  xvi.  I. 

(2)  To  be  violently  affected ;  to  mourn,  to 
fret.    (Colloq.) 

"  How  will  my  mother,  for  a  father's  death. 
Take  on  with  me,  and  ne'er  be  satisfied?" 

Shakesp. .  3  Benry  VI.,  11.  6. 

*(3)  To  assume  a  character ;  to  act  a  part. 
"  I  take  not  on  me  hare  as  a  physician," 

Shakesp. .  2  Benry  IV.,  Iv,  L 

37.  To  take  one's  part:  To  espouse  one's 
cause  ;  to  defend  or  support  one. 

*  38.  To  take  order  with:  To  exercise  autho- 
rity ;  to  take  measures  ;  to  check. 

"Though  he  would  have  turned  his  teeth  uptm 
Spain,  yet  he  was  taken  order  with  before  it  ciuiie  to 
tha.t"— Bacon. 

39.  To  takeout: 

(1)  To  remove  from  within  a  place,  or  from 
a  number  of  other  things. 

"All  thy  friends  which  thou  most  make  thy  friends 

Have  but  their  stings  and  teetii  newly  taknn  onf." 

Shakenp. :  2  Henry  I  (',,  Iv,  4, 

(2)  To  remove  by  cleansing,  erasure,  or  the 
like;  as.  To  take  oiU  a  staiu,  a  blot,  &c. 

(3)  To  put  away  ;  to  put  an  end  te :  as,  To 
take  the  pride  out  of  a  person,  To  take  the 
strength  out  of  a  person. 

(4)  To  obtain  or  accept  as  an  equivalent : 
as,  He  took  the  value  out  in  money. 

(5)  To  ascertain  by  measurement  and  calcu- 
lation :  as,  To  take  out  quantiUea  for  a  work. 

(6)  To  procure  for  one's  self ;  to  obtain  ;  to 
get  drawn,  granted,  or  executed  for  one's  own 
use;  as,  -To  take  out  a  patent,  'To  take  out  a 
summons. 

*(7)  To  copy.    (Shakesp. :  Othello,  iii  4.) 

40.  To  take  pains:  To  exert  one's  self;  to 
use  all  one's  skill,  care,  or  tlie  like. 

41.  To  take  part  in:  To  shaie  in;  to  par- 
take of. 

42.  To  take  place : 

(1)  To  happen  ;  to  come  to  pass  ;  to  occur. 
*(2)  To  have  effect ;  to  prevail. 

"  Where  arms  take  pl"r.e.  all  other  pleas  are  vain  ; 
Love  taught  me  force,  and  force  shall  love  nun  ntfiiri. 


f&te*  lat,  fare,  amldat,  what,  1^11,  fother ;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there ;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;  go,  p6tr 
or,  wore,  W9l^  work,  who,  bob  ;  mute,  cub,  ciire,  ^nite,  cur,  rule,  fill ;  lary,  S^an.    m,  oe  =  e ;  ey  =  a ;  an  =  Uw. 
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43.  To  take  root: 

(1)  To  form  or  strike  a  root :  as,  A  plant 
takes  root. 

(2)  To  become  firmly  fixed  or  established. 

"  I  have  seen  the  foolish  taking  root."— Job  v.  s, 

44.  To  take  stock ;  [Stock  (1),  s.,  %  (3)]. 

*  45.  To  take  tent :  To  take  heed ;  to  be 
careful  or  cautious.    (Scotch.) 

46.  To  take  the  air,  to  take  an  airing :  To 
walk,  drive,  or  ride  in  the  ox>en  air  for  the 
sake  of  the  health. 

47.  To  take  the  field :  To  begin  the  military 
operations  of  a  campaign ;  hence,  fig.,  to 
occupy  or  step  into  a  position  of  activity,  as 
an  opponent,  rival,  competitor,  or  the  like. 

*  48,  To  take  thought :  To  be  solicitous  or 
anxious.    (Matthew  vi.  25.) 

49.  To  take  time : 

(1)  To  act  without  hurry  or  haste,  and  with 
due  deliberation  ;  hence,  to  be  in  no  haste  or 
excitement ;  to  be  patient ;  to  wait  calmly 
and  patiently. 

(2)  To  require,  demand,  or  necessitate  a 
certiiin  amount  of  time  for  accomplishment 
or  execution.  , 

50.  To  take  to : 

(1)  To  become  fond  of;  to  become  at- 
tached to. 

(2)  To  resort  to  ;  to  betake  one's  self  to  ;  to 
adopt. 

"  I  have  now  four  borses  which  ware  in  my  posses- 
siou  when  I  first  took  to  the  peat."— /^eM,  Jau.  SO,  1BS6. 

51.  To  take  to  heart :  To  be  keenly  or  deeply 
affected  by ;  to  feel  keenly  or  sensibly :  as, 
He  took  the  disgrace  much  to  heart. 

52.  To  take  to  task :  To  find  fault  with ;  to 
censure. 

"  To  take  to  tatk  a  conscientious  novelist  who  treats 
the  crime  he  depicts  as  Qod  and  nature  dictate." — 
Scribner'i  Magaane.  Dec,,  187B,  p.  297. 

53.  To  take  up : 

(1)  To  lift,  to  raise. 

"  Take  her  up  tenderly,  lilt  her  with  care." 

Bood  :  Song  of  th4  Shirt. 

(2)  To  bring  or  gather  together ;  to  fasten 
or  bind :  as,  To  take  up  ravelled  threads. 

(3)  To  protect  and  care  for ;  to  patronise  or 
befriend. 

"  When  my  father  and  my  mother  forsake  me,  then 
the  Lord  will  take  me  up."~Psalm  xxvil.  HX 

•(4)  To  obtain  on  credit. 

"  Take  up  commodities  upon  our  bills." 

Shakesp. :  2  Eenry  VI.,  It.  7, 

*  (5)  To  begin,  to  start ;  to  set  agoing. 


(6)  To  begin  where  another  left  off;  to  keep 
up  in  continuous  succession. 

(7)  To  preoccupy,  to  occupy,  to  engross,  to 
engage,  to  employ. 

"There  is  so  much  time  taken  up  in  the  ceremony." 
— Addison  :  On  i/edaU. 

(8)  To  seize,  to  catch,  to  arrest. 

"Though  the  sheriff  have  this  authority  to  take  up 
all  such  8traggler3."~S/Je7Me»- :  State  of  Ireland, 

*  (9)  To  rate,  to  abuse,  to  scold. 

"  I  waa  taken  up  for  laying  them  down." 

ShaJcesp. :  Two  Qentlemen  of  Verona,  1,  2. 

•(10)  To  make  up  ;  to  settle,  to  arrange. 

"How  was  that  quarrel  taken  up  f" 

Shake$p. :  A»  Tou  Like  It,  v.  4. 

•(11)  Toijevy. 

"You  are  to  fa^  soldiers  up  in  counties.  "—SAaiteio.  .- 
S  Benry  IV.  it  1. 

*(12)  To    oppose,  to  encounter;   to  cope 
with.    (Shakesp. :  2  Henry  IV.,  i.  3.) 
*(13)  To  trip.    (Shakesp. :  Macbeth,  ii.  3.) 
(14)  To  undertake;  to  take  on  one's  self: 
AS,  To  take  up  a  friend's  quarrel. 

*  (15)  To  believe,  to  admit. 

"The  ancients  tooft up  experiments  upon  credit,  and 
did  build  great  matters  upon  them."'~£Mc<m ;  Jfat, 
BitL 

*  (16)  To  fasten  with  a  ligature. 

"  A  large  vessel  opened  by  lucisiou  must  be  taken 
up  before  you  proceed.."— Sharp :  Surgery. 

(17)  To  pay  and  receive. 

"  The  bill  if  not  taken  up  this  afternoon  will  be  pro- ' 
tested."— Colman :  The  Spleen,  I. 

(18)  To  clear  up ;  to  become  fine, 

"The  weather  took  up  wonderfully."— /Veltl,  April  4, 
1885. 

*(19)  To  stop. 

"  Sinners  at  last  £aft«  up,  and  settle  in  a  contempt  of 
ail  Te\iiiii<ii."—7Hflofton. 
*(20)  To  reform. 

"  This  ratloual  thought  wrought  so  effectually,  that 
it  made  him  take  up,  and  from  that  time  prove  a  good 
h  uflbaud."— 2i/cAe. 


*(2l)  To  collect. 

"This  great  bassa  was  born  In  a  poor  country  vil- 
lage,  aud  in  his  childhood  taken  from  his  Christian 

SRreuts.  by  such  a^t  take  up  the  tribute  children."— 
'nollet:  Biat.  Turket. 

54.  To  take  up  arms :  The  same  as  To  take 
arms  (q  v. ). 

65.  To  take  up  with : 

(1)  To  become  intimate  with;  to  attach 
one's  self  to ;  to  asso9iate  with. 

"  Are  dogs  such  desirable  company  to  take  up  irith  t " 
—South.  *^  ' 

*  (2)  To  be  contented  to  receive  ;  to  put  up 
with. 

"The  ass  takes  up  with  that  for  his  satisfaction, 
which  he  reckoned  upon  before  for  his  misfortune,"— 
V Estrange ;  Fables. 

56.  To  take  with  : 

(1)  To  accept,  take,  or  have  as  a  companion. 

*(2)  To  be  clear  and  explicit,  as  with 
another  person,  so  that  he  can  follow  and 
understand. 

(3)  To  please. 

take,  s.    [Take,  v.] 

L  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  The  act  of  taking  or  seizing ;  capture. 

'•  Every  hound  waa  up  at  the  take."— Field,  Jan.  23, 
1886. 

2.  That  which  is  taken ;  the  quantity  or 
amount  of  anything  taken  or  received  ;  espe- 
cially the  quantity  of  fish  caught  at  one  time ; 
catch. 

"  They  begrudge  the  large  takes  of  these  flah  which 
they  say  the  fishermen  obtain."— /^M,  Oct.  3, 1885. 

*  3.  A  witch's  charm, 

"  He  hath  a  take  upou  him."— OuacVs  Academy. 
{16T8,) 

II.  Print. :  The  portion  of  copy  taken  by  a 
compositor  at  one  time. 

take-down,  s.  A  lowering  or  abasing ; 
humiliation .    (Colloq. ) 

take-in,  s. 

1.  A  fraud,  a  cheat,  an  imposition.    (Colloq.) 

2.  The  person  who  cheats  or  imposes  on 
another. 

take-off,  s. 

1.  An  imitation  of  another,  especially  by 
way  of  caricature. 

2.  The  spot  where  a  horse  or  man  starts  to 
leap  a  fence,  &c. 

"Unfortunately,  the  take-off  of  the  last  water  lump, 
obstructed  as  it  was  with  auow  aud  alusb,  proved  fatal 
to  bis  cha.nce."— Field,  Dec  6, 1864, 

take-off,  v.t.  ori. 

Print. :  To  remove  (the  sheets)  from  a  ma- 
chine or  press. 

take-up,  a. 

1.  Sewing-machine :  A  device  in  a  sewing- 
machine  to  draw  upon  the  upper  thread  to  take 
up  its  alack  while  the  needle  is  rising,  or  rest- 
at  its  highest  point,  to  tighten  the  stitch. 
The  independent  take-up  is  one  which  acts  in 
its  own  time  without  being  actuated  by  the 
needle-bar. 

2.  Steam  navig.  :  The  part  between  the 
smoke-box  and  the  bottom  of  the  funnel  of  a 
steam-ship. 

3.  Weaving:  That  motion  of  the  cloth-beam 
in  a  loom  by  which  the  web  is  wound  up  as 
fast  as  the  weaving  proceeds. 

*  tak-el,  s,    (Tackle,  s,] 

tak'-en,  pa.  par.  &  a.    [Take,  v.] 

A.  As  pa.  par. :  (See  the  verb). 

B.  As  adj. :  Pleased,  gratified. 

"  I  was  more  taken  with  the  third  season  hunter. 
Bachelor."— ^feW,  Sept.  4,  1886. 

1[  (1)  To  be  taken  up  with :  To  be  occupied 
with,  or  engaged  on  or  upon. 

(2)  To  be  taken  with :  To  be  attracted  by ; 
to  like,  to  fancy. 

tak'-er,  ».     [Eng,  tak(e),  v,  ;  -er.] 

1.  One  who  takes,  receives,  seizes,  appre- 
hends, or  captures, 

2.  One  who  talces  or  accepts  a  bet. 

3.  One  who  swallows. 

"  That  the  life- weary  taker  may  fall  dead." 

Shakesp. :  Romeo  &  Juliet,  v.  L 

taker-away,  s.  One  who  takes  away  or 
deprives  a  person  of  any  possession,  (With 
allusion  to  Job  i.  21.) 

"  Do  I  fully  tT\i8i  ill  God.  as  the  giver  and  taker 
away  of  ail  earthlj  things/"— fli/pin.'  Sormont,  vol. 
11.,  ser.  87. 


taker-o£^  ». 

Print. :  A  person  (usually  a  lad)  employed 
to  take  off  the  sheets  from  a  machine  as  they 
are  printed. 

*  t9^1d^-ra-ph^  s.    [Tachvoraphy.] 
tak'-ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.    [Take,  v.] 

A.  Aspr.  par. :  (See  the  verb). 

B.  As  adjective : 

1.  Pleasing,  alluring,  attracting,  engaging. 

"So  taking  amid  the  ripening  grain."- B<irrouj?AJ.* 
Pepacton,  p.  276. 

1 2.  Infectious,  catching  :  as,  The  itch  is  very 
taking,    (Colloq.) 

C.  As  substantive : 

1.  The  act  of  one  who  takes  ;  the  act  of 
gaining  possession,  seizing,  accepting,  or  the 
like;  seizure,  apprehension,  capture. 

"  The  manner  of  their  taking  may  appear 
At  large  discouraed  in  this  paper  here." 

Shakesp. :  Richard  II.,  V.  6. 

2.  (PL):  That  which  is  taken  or  received; 
receipts ;  as,  The  takings  at  the  door  were 
small. 

*  3.  Distress  of  mind  ;  agitation, 
*4.  Malignant  influence. 

"Blesa  thee  from  whirlwinds,  star-blaatlng,  and 
taking."— Shakesp. .  Lear,  ill.  4, 

H  To  he  in  a  taking :  To  be  agitated,  con- 
fused, flurried,  or  distressed. 

"What  a  taking  was  he  in,  when  your  husband 
asked  who  was  in  the  baaket."— Shakesp,  ;  Merry 
Wives,  ilL  3, 

*  taking-off,  s.     Killing,  execution, 
"  Let  her,  who  would  be  rid  of  him,  devise 

His  speedy  iakint/-off."        Shakesp, :  Lear,  v.  1. 

tak'-ing-l3^,  adv.  [Eng.  taking;  -ly.]  In  a 
taking  or  attractive  manner ;  attractively. 

"  I  shall  discourse  in  some  sort  takingly." — Beaum. 
&  Flet. :   Woman  Hater,  iv.  2. 

*tak'-mg-ness,  s.  [Eng,  taking;  -ness.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  taking,  pleasing, 
or  attractive. 

"All  outward  adornings  have  sometimes  in  them  of 
a  complaisance  and  takmgness." — Bp.  Taylor:  Artifl' 
cial  Bandsomeness,  p.  41. 

t^l'-a-poin,  tel'-a-poin,  s.    [Seedef,  1.] 

1,  Ord.  Lang. :  The  Siamese  title  of  a  priest 
of  Fo  ;  a  bonze  (q.v,). 

2.  Zool. :  Cercopithecus  talapoin,  a  small  and 
rare  monkey  from  the  west  coast  of  Afiica. 
The  general  colour  is  green,  lower  part  of  the 
body  and  under  surface  white.  It  diff'ers  in 
dentition  from  the  rest  of  the  genus. 

*  t^'-a-rs8,  s.  pL    [Talarta.] 

Boi. :  Link's  name  for  the  wings  of  a  papi- 
lionaceous corolla. 

ta-lar'-i-^.  s.  pi.     [Lat,, 
'from  talus  '—  an  ankle.] 

Class.  Antiq.  :  The  small 
wings  attached  to  the  ankles 
of  Hermes  or  Mercury  in  re- 
presentations of  that  deity. 
They  sometimes  appear  as 
growing  to  the  ankle, 
more  commonly  as 
attached  to  sandals, 
one  on  each  side  of 
each  ankle,  talakia. 

ta-lau'-ma,  s.  [The  South  American  name  of 
one  of  the  'species.] 

Bot  :  A  genus  of  Magnoliaceae  akin  to 
Magnolia,  Trees  or  shrubs,  with  very 
fragrant  flowers,  natives  of  the  hotter 
countries  in  both  hemispheres. 

tal'-bot.  s.     [Etym.  doubtful.] 
Zoology : 

*  1.  The  name  given  to  a  race  of  dogs,  allied 
to  or  identical  with  the  BUiodliouiid 

"  Gervase  Markbam  describes  a  Talbot,  which  no 
doubt  is  a  relation  of  the  Bloodhound,  as  a  round, 
thick-headed  dog,  with  a  short  uobo- chrtracteristics 
which  certainly  do  not  appear  m  iiiodeni  Blood- 
hounds. '—  Vera  Sffiw .  Book  o/tlie  Oog,  p.  200 

t2.  A  race  of  hounds,  nearly,  if  not  quite, 
extinct,  which  seem  to  have  been  kept  for 
siiow  rather  than  foi-  use.  Colour  pure  white, 
large  head,  very  broad  muzzle,  long  pendulous 
ears,  and  rough  hair  on  the  belly.  Tall)ot.  is 
the  family  name  of  the  House  of  Shrewsbuiv, 
winch  lias  a  Talbot  fur  badge  and  two  Talbol.s 
for  supporters. 

"  The  Talbot  aeeina  to  hnve  been  somethiiis  bf  twei'ii 
the  Noitherii  and  Southern  Homida,  but  tlie  iiocuuii U 
we  vossead  of  this  breed  dilter  greatly.  —Alci/rick 
Bouse  Dags  &  Sporting  J)ogt.  p,  27. 


boil,  b6^ ;  poUt,  J6^1 ;  cat,  96!!,  chorus,  9liin,  ben^h ;  go,  gem ;  tbln,  this ;  sin,  a^ ;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist,    ph.  -  t, 
-cian,  -tian  =  sban.   -tion,  -sion  =■  shun ;  -tion,  -§ion  =  zhun«   -oious,  -tious,  -sious  -  shus.    -ble,  -die,  i^c.  -  Ucl,  d^l. 
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talbotype— talent 


tal' -bo-type,  s.     [After  the  name  of  the  in- 
vcBtor,  and  Engj.  type  (q.v.).] 

Photog. :  A  process  invented  by  Fox  Talbot 
hi  1840,  and  patented  in  1841,  in  which  paper 
was  sensitized  by  iodide  of  silver  and  exposed 
In  the  camera.  The  surface  became  the  re- 
cipient of  a  latent  image,  which  was  developed, 
and  f.ft*rwards  fixed  by  hyposulphite  of  soda. 
It  was  natued  by  its  originator,  Calotype(q.v.), 
and  is  the  basis  of  the  present  photographic 
process 

talc,  s.     (Etym.  doubtful;  prob.  from  Arab. 
talk :  Ger.  takk,  talk.] 
Miiwralofjy: 

1,  An  oithorhombic  mineral  occurring  in 
short  hexagonal  prisms  and  plates,  also  in 
globular  and  stellated  groups,  compact,  mass- 
ive Cleavage,  basal ;  hardness,  1  to  1*5  ;  sp. 
gr  2  5G5  to  2*8  ,  lustre,  pearly ;  colour,  apple- 
gieen,  while,  shades  of  gray ;  sectile  ;  feel, 
greasy.  Compos.,  varying  with  the  amount 
of  water  present,  but  essentially  a  hydrated 
silicate  of  magnesia  which,  when  pure,  would 
contain  :  silica,  ()2'0;  magnesia,  33'1  ;  water, 
4-9  =  100,  the  formula  being  eMgOoSiOa+SHO. 
Dana  divides  as  follows  ;—(l)  Foliated ;  (2) 
Massive  (steatite  or  soapstone);  (a)  Coarse 
Granular,  including  potstone  ;  (6)  Cryptocrys- 
talline(Freuch  chalk) ;  (c)  Rensselaer ite,  cryp- 
tocrystalline,  but  more  often  pseudomor- 
phous;  id)  Indurated;  a  very  abundant 
mineral. 

2.  A  commercial  name  for  mica  (q.v.). 
^  Oil  of  talc:  [Oil  of  talc]. 
talc-apatite,  5. 

Min. :  An  apatite,  found  in  chlorite  schist 
In  the  Urals,  containing  a  large  percentage  of 
magnesia  replacing  lime.  A  magnesium-apatite. 

talc-chlorlte,  s. 

Min. :  A  mineral  regarded  by  Marignac  as 
intermediate  between  talc  and  chlorite,  but 
stated  by  Des  Cloizeaux  to  possess  the  optical 
characters  of  clinochlore.  Dana  suggests  that 
jt  may  be  the  latter  mineral  mixed  with  talc, 
which  would  account  for  the  high  percentage 
of  silica. 

talc-gneiss,  s. 

Petrol. :  A  gneiss  which  contains  a  hydrated 
mica,  frequently,  but  erroneously,  called  talc. 

talc  iron-ore,  s. 

Min. :  A  vaiiety  of  magnetite  (q.v.)  having 
■weak  magnetic  properties,  in  which  a  part  of 
the  protoxide  of  iron  is  replaced  by  magnesia, 

talc-schist,  s. 

Petrol. :  A  schistose  rock  consisting  wholly 
or  largely  of  talc,  with  varying  amounts  of 
quartz,  and  some  accessory  minerals. 

talc-Spar,  s. 

Mill.  :  The  same  as  Breunerite  (q.v.) 
talc-Steatite,  s. 

Min. :  The  same  as  Talc  (q.v.). 

t^c'-ite,  s.     [Eng.  talc  ;  -ite  (Min.).'] 
Mineralogy : 

1.  A  name  given  by  Thomson  to  a  white 
mascovite  (q.v.)  from  Wickiow. 

2.  Kirwan's  name  for  a  massive  scaly  talc. 

t^C'-kir,  talc'-^.  a.     [Eng.  talc;  -y.]     The 
same  as  Talcose  (q.v.). 

talc'-6id,    s      [Eng.   talc;    suff.   -oid ;    Ger. 
talkoid.] 

Min.  :  A  snow-white  variety  of  talc  occur- 
ring in  broad  folia  at  Pressnitz,  Bohemia.  It 
contained  over  67  per  cent,  of  silica.  Probably 
only  ordinary  talc  with  disseminated  free 
quartz. 

tSlC'-O^e,  talC'-OUS,  a.  [Eng.  talc;  -ose,  -cms.] 
Min.  &  Petrol.  ;  Partaking  of  the  characters 
of  talc  (q.v.). 

talcose-granite,  s.    [Protocine.] 
talcose-slate,  s.    [Talc-schist,] 

tfilc'-6-site, s.  [Eng.  talcose;  suff.  -ile{Min.).'] 
Min. :  A  mineral  occurring  in  thin  veins  of 
scaly  structure,  resembling  talc.  Hardness, 
1  to  2;  sp.  gi.  2'46  to  2*5 ;  lustre,  iiearly  ; 
coioui,  silver- white,  greenish,  yellowish. 
Conipi's.  ;  a  hydrated  silicate  of  alumina, 
piobalily  related  to  selwynite  (q.v.).  Occurs 
at  Mouiil  Ada,  Heatlicote,  ViL-toria. 

t&lc'-oiis,  a.     [Talcose.] 


talC-trip'-Ute,  s.  [Eng.  talc,  and  triplite.] 
Min. :  A  variety  of  triplite  (q.v.),  in  which 
part  of  the  protoxide  of  manganese  is  replaced 
by  lime.  Its  position  as  a  distinct  variety  is 
not  however,  determined.  Occurs  in  small 
yellowish  grains  in  the  lazulite  rock  of 
Horrsjdberg,  Sweden. 

tale  (1),  s.    [Tail.] 

tale  (2),  s.  [A.3.  talu  =  a  number,  a  narrative ; 
cogn.  with  Dut.  tool  =  language,  tongue, 
speech  ;  Icel.  tal  =  talk,  a  tale  ;  tola  =  a  num- 
ber, a  speech  ;  Dan.  tale  —  speech  ;  Sw.  taX  — 
speech,  number;  O.  H.  Ger.  mla;  Ger.  zahl 
=.  number.  From  the  same  root  comes  tell] 
L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  That  which  is  told  ;  an  oral  relation ; 
hence,  anything  disclosed ;  information, 

"She  trembles  at  his  tale." 

Shakesp. :  Venu$  &  Adoni*,  691. 

2.  A  narrative,  oral  or  written,  in  prose  or 
verse,  of  events  that  have  really  happened,  or 
that  are  imagined  or  are  represented  as  having 
happened  ;  a  short  story,  true  or  fictitious. 

"A  tale  well  told,  or  a  comedy  or  a  tragedy  well 
wrought  up,  may  have  a  luoiiientAiy  effect  upon  the 
Ta.mA."—Bolingbroke :  Study  of  History,  let.  4. 

3.  A  number  or  quantity  told,  reckoned, 
computed,  or  set  down,  especially  a  reckoning 
by  counting  or  numbering ;  a  number  reckoned, 
stated,  or  told. 

"  And  every  shepherd  tells  hia  tale 
Under  the  hawthorn  iu  the  dale." 

Milton  :  L' Allegro,  67. 

*  II.  Load  :  A  count  or  declaration. 

*[I  His  tale  is  told :  It  is  all  over  with  him ; 
his  race  is  run. 

*  tale-carrier,  «.  a  talebearer,  «  tell- 
tale. 

"  Tale-carriers  or  tellers  as  some  perhaps  of  her 
women  were."— 5«a(e  Trials,  28  Eenry  VllL  (an.  1536). 

*  tale-master,  s  The  originator  of  a 
tale,  story,  or  report. 

"  I  tell  you  my  tale,  and  my  tale-rruuier.''—f'vXLer: 
Worthiet;  England. 

*tale-piet,  *tale-pyet,  s.  A  tale- 
bearer, a  telltale,  a  busybody. 

"Never  mind  me,  8ir— I  am  no  tale-pyeU"— Scott : 
Antiquary,  ch.  iv. 

tale-wise,  a.  &  adv. 

A,  A$  adj. :  Being  in  the  manner  of  a  tale. 

B.  As  adv. :  In  the  manner  of  a  tale  or 
story. 

*  tale,  v.i.    [Tale  (2),  s.]    To  tell,  to  naiTate. 

"  ThU3  however  that  thei  tale 
The  strokes  fall  upon  the  smale." 

Gower:  C.  A.    (ProL) 

tale'-bear-er,  s.  [Eng.  tale  (2),  s.,  and  bearer.] 
One  who  officiously  carries  about  and  spreads 
tales  or  reports  likely  to  breed  mischief;  a 
telltale. 

"These  words  were  spoken  in  private;  hut  some 
talebearer  repeated  th-na  to  the  Commons." — Jfac- 
aulay.  Eiat.  Eng.,  ch.  xlL. 

tale'-bear-ing,  «.  &  s.  [Eng.  tale  (2),  s.,  and 
hearing.] 

A.  As  adj.  :  Given  to  spreading  tales  or  re- 
ports officiously. 

B.  Assubst.:  The 
act,  habit,  or  prac- 
tice of  spreading 
tales  or  reports  offi- 
ciously ;  communi- 
cation of  secrets 
maliciously. 

ta'-led,  tal'-ith,  s. 

[Beb.  TVbl^italith).'] 
Jewish  A  ntiq. :  A 
garment  of  fine 
linen  with  a  fringe 
attached  to  it,  worn 
by  the  Jews  in  Tal- 
mudic  times.  It 
was  ample  in  size, 
so  as  to  admit  of 

the  head  being  enveloped  in  it  while  its  wearer 
engaged  in  prayer. 

*tale'-fiil,a.  ['Ens.tale(2),s.;-ful{l).]  Abound- 
mg  with  stories. 

"  The  cottage-hind 
Hangs  o'er  th'  enlivening  blaze,  and  taleful  there 
Recounts  his  simple  frolic."      Thornton:   Winter,  W. 

ta-le-gal'-la,  s.  [Composed  of  native  name, 
and  Lat.  gallus  =  a  cock.] 

Ornith.  :  Brush-turkey  ;  a  genus  of  Mega- 
podidte  (q.v.),  with  two  species  from  East 
Australia  and  New  Guinea.    Closely  akin  to 
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the  type-genus  Megapodiiis  (q.v.),  but  with 
wattled  skin  on  the  head  and  neck,  wlience 
the  early  settlers  gave  these  birds  the  iiaine 
of  Brush-turkeys,  though  they  have  no  affinity 
with  the  genus  lileleagris  (q.v.).  Since  1S54 
they  have  been  acclimatized  in  Europe,  and 
their  immense  nests  may  often  be  seen  in  the 
Zoological  Gardens,  Regent's  Park,  and  in 
similar  establishments  on  the  Continent. 

tal'-ent  (1),  *tal-ente,  a.  [Fr.  (afen(=a 
talent  in  money,  will,  desire,  earnest  humour 
to,  from  Lat  talentum;  Gr.  rdKaviov  (talanton) 
=  a  balance,  ...  a  weight,  sum  of  money,  a 
talent,  from  the  same  root  as  raAa?  (talas), 
genit.  ToAai^os  (talantos)  =  beaiing  enduring ; 
eT\i}v  (etUn)  =  I  endured  ;  Lat.  tolero  =  to 
tolerate  ;  tollo  =  to  lift,  to  sustain ;  Sansc.  tul 
=  to  lift,  to  weigh  ;  t^llana  =  lifting ;  ttild  = 
a  balance,  a  weight;  Sp.  talante,  talento ;  ItaL 
&  Port,  talanto.] 
I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Lit. :  In  the  same  sense  as  II, 

"When  he  had  begun  to  reckon,  one  was  brought 
onto  him  which  owed  him  ten  thousand  talent^'— 
Matthew  xvlii.  24. 

2.  Figuratively : 

(1)  A  gift,  endowment,  or  faculty ;  some 
peculiar  faculty,  ability,  power,  or  accora- 
plisjiment,  natural  or  acquired.  (A  metaphor 
borrowed  from  the  parable  in  St.  Matthew 
XXV.  14-30.) 

"  It  ia  no  inconsiderable  branch  of  the  miuister'a  art 
to  discern  the  talents  of  men,  to  know  what  tbe^  ore 
At  tor."— Search  :  Light  of  Jfature,  vol.  i.,  pi.  ii„  ch. 

XXXV. 

(2)  Mental  endowments  or  capacities  of  a 
superior  kind ;  general  mental  power.  (Used 
in  either  the  singular  or  the  plural.) 

"  So  many  youths  of  distinguished  talent."— Cowptr  : 
Works  led.  Southey),  ii.  71, 

(3)  Hence,  used  for  talented  persons  coUeo- 
tively  ;  men  of  ability  or  talent. 

"All  the  real  talent  iu  Eiigtand."— AiuMn .*  Stvtm 
Lamps,  p.  189. 

*(4)  Quality,  character,  characteristic. 

"  'Tis  my  particular  talent  to  ridicule  folka."— Fo»- 
brugh :  Provoked  IVife,  ii.  2, 

*(5)  Disposition,  inclination. 

"  The  nation  generally  was  without  any  ill  talont  to 
the  church  in  doctrine  or  liiaciitlhie."— Clarendon. 

*  (6)  Desire,  attection,  will. 

"  But  the  Imaginacion  Cometh  of  remuable  beaates, 
that  semen  to  haue  talente  [affeetuaj  to  flieu,  or  to 
desiren  any  thyug."— CAaucer.'  Boecius,  p.  45l». 

(7)  Habitual  backers  of  horses,  or  takers  of 
odds,  as  opposed  to  the  bookmakers,  or  layers 
of  odds.    {Racing  slang. ) 

"  All  the  talent  were  discnmflted,  though,  aa  they 
often  are  in  Nurseries."— /^W,  Oct.  3,  1885. 

II.  Greek  Antiq. :  The  name  of  a  weight  and 
denomination  of  money  among  the  ancient 
Greeks,  and  also  applied  by  Greek  writers  and 
their  translators  to  various  standard  weights 
and  denominations  of  money  amongst  different 
nations  ;  the  weight  and  value  ditlering  in  the 
various  nations  and  at  various  times.  As  a 
weight,  those  in  general  use  were  the  Euboiic 
or  Attic  talent  =  56  lbs.  11  oz.  troy,  and  the 
.ffiginetan  =  about  82ilbs.  The  Attic  talent 
contained  sixty  Attic  minse.  As  a  denomina- 
tion of  money,  it  was  a  talent's  weight  of 


silver,  or  a  sum  of  money  equivalent  to  this; 
so  that  in  our  current  coin  the  Attic  talent 
would  be  worth  £243  15s.  The  great  talent 
of  the  Romans  was  equal  to  £99  6s.  8d.,  and 
the  little  talent  to  £75.  The  Hebrew  talent 
(2  Sam.  xii.  30)  was  equal  to  93  lbs.  12  oz. 
avoirdupois ;  and  as  a  denomination  of  money 
it  has  been  variously  estimated  at  from 
£312  10s,  to  £396.  The  marginal  note  in  the 
A,V.  to  Matt,  xviii,  24,  says  that  *' a  talent 
ia  750  ounces  of  silver,  which,  at  five  shillings 
the  ounce,  is  £187  10s."  The  illustration 
represents  a  bronze  talent  found  at  Abydos ; 
its  weight  is  about  the  same  as  the  Attic 
talent. 

^  For  the  difference  between  Udent,  gift, 
and  intellect,  see  Gift  and  Intellect. 

T  Ministry  of  all  the  Talents: 

English  Hist. .    A  ministry  of  which  Lord 


fate,  fat,  fkre.  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot, 
or.  wore,  wolf;  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  ijaite.  cur,  rule,  full;  try,  Syrian,    se,  oe  =  e;  ey  =  a;  qu  =  Ikw. 
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Grenville  was  the  head,  and  Fox  his  colleague 
and  supporter.  It  was  formed  on  Jan.  26, 1806, 
thref!  (lays  after  the  death  of  Pitt,  and,  after 
undergoing  some  changes,  was  dissolved  on 
March  25,  1807.  Its  nickname  was  given  from 
the  boast  of  Mr.  Canning  and  others  that  it 
contained  all  the  talent  of  the  country— i.e., 
of  both  political  parties  in  the  State. 

*tar-ent  (2),  s.    [Talon.] 

t^l'-ent-ed,  a  [Eng.  talent  (1);  -ed.]  Fur- 
iiislied  or  endowed  with  talents  or  great 
mental  powers ;  possessing  genius,  talents,  or 
abilities. 

"  While  talenting  and  !>iinilar  words  linve  no  exist- 
eoce,  there  is  a  very  obvious  reason  why  words  of 
the  class  of  talented  are  uuuieruus  ;  iiauiely,  that  we 
ofteuer  have  occasion  to  express,  tliTou^fh  a  verb  the 
ideiiB  of  '  possessed  of  a  quality  or  attribute,' '  endowed- 
uess,  &c.,  than  we  have  to  express,  through  the  sauie 
part  of  speech,  the  ide.i  of  'coiumuuicatlug  aqualltj 
or  attribute,' 'eudowmg,'  Ac,  among  which  idea:.  aiG 
those  denoted  by  the  theoretic  fuuudatiou!  ci  the 
actual  talented  and  the  potential  taleuttng,  and  their 
eonseuen.' —Fitzedward  Sail :  Modtm  English,  p.  73. 

1[  This  word  has  often  betn  assailed,  and 
■coudenined  as  a  "  pseudo-participle,"  having 
no  verb  to  correspond  with  it.  But  many 
words,  universally  recognized  as  good  English, 
are  open  to  the  same  objection,  as  gifted, 
booted,  lettered,  landed,  &c.  (See  Fitzedward 
Hall :  Modern  English,  pp.  70-75.) 

•tal'-er,  *tail'-er,  s,  [Eng.  tal{e),  v. ;  -er.] 
One  who  tells  or  spreads  tales. 

"If  he  be  a  tailor  oi  idle  wordes."— CAawcer :  Par- 
tones  Tale. 

"ta'-les,  s.  pi.  [Lat.,  masc  pi.  o{  talis  =  such.] 
Law :  Persons  of  like  reputation  or  stand- 
ing ;  persons  in  the  court  from  whom  the 
sheriff  or  his  clerk  makes  selections  to  -supply 
the  places  of  jurors  who  have  been  empan- 
elled, but  who  are  not  iu  atteudance. 

"  If  by  means  of  challenges,  or  other  cause,  a  suffl- 
cient  number  of  unexceptionable  Jurors  do  not  aopear 
at  the  trial,  either  party  may  pray  a  tales,  m  order  to 
■make  up  a  deficiency :  the  Judge  being  empowered,  at 
the  prayer  of  either  party,  to  award  a  tales  de  circum. 
Mtiirtlibus,  of  persona  present  m  court,  to  be  Joined  to 
the  other  lurors  to  try  the  cause ;  who  are  liable,  how. 
e^er  to  tlie  same  challenges  as  the  principal  jurors. 
This  IS  usually  done  till  the  legal  nunibur  of  twelve  be 
completed."— Bfac*gron€,  Comment.,  bk,  lii,,  ch.  13. 

Tl  To  pray  a  tales  : 

Law :  To  pray  that  the  nnmber  of  jurymen 
nijiy  be  completed.  A  tales  was  pi-ayed  in  the 
•celebrated  lich borne  case  (1873). 

•  After  a  great  deal  of  bawling,  it  was  discovered 
tliat  only  ten  special  jurymen  were  present.  Upon 
this,  Mr  Sergetint  Buzfuz  prayed  a  tales ;  the  gentle- 
man  in  black  then  proceeded  to  press  into  the  special 
Jury  two  of  the  common  Jurymen."— />ictenj ;  Pick- 
vick,  ch.  xxxiv. 

tales-book,  s. 

Law :  A  book  containing  the  names  of  such 
.as  ;ire  admitted  of  the  tales. 

tales-man,  s. 

Law:  A  person  summoned  to  act  as  a  juror 
from  among  the  bystanders  in  open  court. 
"  Wben  a  sHfificIent  number  of  persons  impanelled, 
or  tales-men,  appear,  they  are  then  separately  sworn 
well  and  truly  to  try  the  issue  between  the  parties, 
and  a  true  verdict  to  give  according  to  the  evidence ; 
and  hence  they  are  denominated  the  jury,  Jurata,  and 


"t  tale'-tell-er,  s.   [Eng.  tale  (2),  s,,  and  teller.'] 

1.  One  who  narrates  tales  or  stories. 

'■  The  minstrels  are  named  separately  from  the 
gestours  or  taletellers."—  Warton  .  Hist.  Emj.  Poetry, 
li.  in. 

2.  A  talebearer,  a  telltale. 

'T^-i-a-c6'-ti-an  (tl  as  slii)f  «■  [See  def.] 
Of,  pertaining,*  or  relating  to  Tagliacozzi 
(Latinised  into  Taliaeotius),  professor  of 
anatomy  and  surgery  at  Bologna  towards  the 
end  of  the  sixteenth  century. 

Taliacotian-operation,  s. 

Surg.:  The  same  as  Rhinoplastic- opera- 
tion (q.v.). 

•  tSl-i-a'-tion,  s.    [Talion.]  A  return  of  like 
for  like ;  retaliation. 
"  Just  heav'n  this  taZiation  did  decree. 
That  treason  treason's  deadly  scourge  should  be." 
Beaumont :  Psyche,  xvii.  26. 

"t&l-i-e'-ra,  a.  [The  Bengali  name  of  the  tree.] 
Bot.  :  Corypha  Ta^iera  (Roxburgh),  called  by 
Sprengel  Taliera  hengalensis,  a  palm  tree,  akin 
totheTalipot  (q.v.),  but  only  about  thirty  feet 
high.  The  trunk  is  nearly  cylindrical,  and 
has  at  the  top  a  number  of  fan-shaped  leaves, 
in  about  eighty  divisions,  each  about  six  feet 
long  by  foiirinches  broad,  the  whole  radiating 
from  the  points  of  petioles,  five  to  ten  feet 


long,  and  having  spines  at  their  edges.  The 
spadix,  which  is  decompound,  is  about  twenty 
feet  high,  and  appears  in  February.  The 
fruit,  which  is  about  the  size  of  a  crab-apple, 
is  wrinkled,  and  of  a  dark  colour.  It  grows 
in  India,  where  the  leaves  are  used  for  rooftng 
houses.  The  natives  also  write  upon  them 
with  their  iron  or  steel  styles. 

*  tal'-ing,  s.  [Eng.  tal{e)  (2),  s. ;  -ing.]  The 
telling  of  tales  or  stories. 

ta-li'-num,  s  [Etym.  doubtful.  Supposed 
to  be  from  Gr.  fldAeia  (thaleia)  =  blooming, 
luxuriant.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Portulacacefe.  Sepals  de- 
ciduous, stamens  ten  or  twenty,  capsule 
three-valved,  seeds  many,  wingless,  Talinum 
patens,  a  native  of  Brazil,  is  used  like  the 
coinmou  purslane.    [Portulaca.] 

ta'-li-6n,  s.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  talionem,  accus. 
of  tatio,  from  talis  ~  such.]  The  law  of  retali- 
ation (lex  talionis),  according  to  which  the 
punishment  inflicted  is  the  same  in  kind  aud 
degree  as  the  injury,  as,  an  eye  for  an  eye,  a 
tooth  for  a  tootli.    (Levit.  xxiv.  20.) 

"  The  law  of  talion,  eye  foi  6ya."—Qeddes .  Pre/,  to 
Bible,  p.  XV. 

tal'-i-pat,  s.    [Talipot.1 

tS-l'-i-pes,  8.  [Lat.  talus  =  an  ankle,  and  pes 
=  a  foot*]    The  disease  called  Club-toot  (q.v.). 

t3,r-i-p6t,  tal'-i-pat,  tal'-i-put,  a.  [Cey- 
lonese.] 

Bot.  :  Corypha  u-nibraculifera,  a  palm  tree, 
a  native  of  Ceylon  and  the  Malabar  coast,  and 
cultivated  in  Bengal  and  Burinah.  It  has  a 
tall,  cylindrical  stem,  witli  a  soft  riud  aud  soft 
pink  internal  pith,  both  formed  of  vascular 
bundles.  The  leaves  are  m  a  cluster  at  the 
top  of  the  stem,  and  aie  fan-shaped,  A  tree 
at  Peradeniya,  in  Ceylon,  was  described  in 
the  Indian  Agricttlturist  for  November,  1873, 
as  having  a  stem  eighty-four  feet  high,  ter- 
minated by  a  flower  panicle  of  twenty  feet, 
making  104  feet  in  all,  the  girth  of  the  stem 
three  feet  fiom  the  ground  round  the  persist- 
ent bases  of  the  leaves  was  thirteen  feet  four 
inches ;  at  twenty-one  feet  froiu  the  ground 
eight  feet  three  inches  ;  the  leaves  were 
about  ten  feet  in  diameter,  and  the  age  of  the 
tree  about  forty  years.  The  pith  is  made  into 
a  kind  of  sago,  the  leaves  are  written  upon 
by  the  natives  with  a  steel  stylus  ;  they  are, 
moreover,  made  into  fans,  mats,  and  um- 
brellas. 

t^l'-is-maxK,  s.  [Sp.  =  a  magical  character, 
from  Arab,  tilsam,  tilism  =  a  talisman  or 
magical  image,  from  Gr.  reXetriia  (telesma)  —  a 
payment,  in  late  Gr.  =  initiation,  mystery ; 
TeAe'w  (teleo)  =  to  accomplish,  to  fulfil,  to  com- 
plete, pay ;  tcAos  {tclos)  =.  end,  completion ; 
Fr.  talisman;  Ital.  iaUsjaano.} 

1.  Lit.  :  A  charm  consisting  of  a  magical 
figure  cut  or  engraved  under  certain  supersti- 
tious observance  of  the  configuration  of  the 
heavens,  to  which  wonderful  effects  were 
ascribed;  the  seal,  figure,  character,  or  image 
of  a  heavenly  sign,  constellation,  or  planet 
engraven  upon  a  sympathetic  stone,  or  upon 
a  metal  corresponding  to  the  star,  in  order  to 
receive  its  influence.  The  talisman  was  sup- 
posed to  exert  extraordinary  influence  over 
the  wearer,  especially  in  averting  evils,  as  dis- 
ease, sudden  death,  or  the  like. 

"  The  fondness  of  the  Princess  for  Lady  Marlborough 
was  such  as,  In  a  auiierstitloua  age,  would  have  been 
ascribed  to  some  laliaman  or  potion."— J/acauiay," 
I/ist.  Eng.,  ch.  xv. 

2.  Fig. :  Something  which  produces  extra- 
ordinary effects  ;  an  amulet,  a  charm. 

tal-if-man'-ic,  tSil-i^-raan'-ic-al,  *tal- 
is-man'-ique.a.  [Eng.  talisman;  -ic-,  -icxtl.] 
Having  the  properties  or  qualities  of  a  talis- 
man ;  preservative  against  evils  by  magic  in- 
fluence; magical. 

"  Swore  you  had  broke  and  robb'd  his  house, 
And  stole  hia  tiilismaniqiie  louse." 

Butler :  Hvdibras,  pt  lii.,  c  L 

*  tS.l'-i§-man~ist,  s.  [Eng.  talisman ;  -is(.] 
One  who  uses  a  talisman,  or  deals  with  talis- 
mans. 

"  PrinccB  that  are  taXUmanistt."— Defoe  :  Duncan 
Campbi-ll.    (Pref.) 

tal'-ith.  *.    [Taled.1 

ta'-li-triis,    s.     [Lat,   "  talitrum  =,  s  rap   or 
fillip  witli  the  finger.] 
Zool.  :  A  genus  of  Amphipoda.    They  have 


no  feet  in  the  form  of  claws.  The  third  a^*- 
ticulation  of  the  inferior  antenna;  is  longer 
than  the  two  preceeding  ones  united ;  the 
antenme  are  large  aud  spiny.  Talitrus  locusta 
is  the  Sandhopper,  It  is  a  little  more  than 
half-an-in'ch  long.  It  exists  in  myriads  along 
the  sandy  shores  of  Britain  between  higli  and 
low  water  mark,  feeding  on  decaying  garbage. 
It  can  leap  several  feet  into  the  air,  and 
escapes  pursuit  by  burrowing  into  the  damp 
sand  or  taking  refuge  under  moist  seaweed. 

talk  (!  silent),  *  talke,  v.i.  &  t.  [Sw.  tolTca; 
Dan,  tolke  =  to  interpret,  to  explain ;  IceL 
tulka  —  to  interpret,  to  plead  one's  cause. 
According  to  Skeat,  a  word  of  Lithuanian 
origin,  the  Icel.  tuUca  being  from  tillkr  =  sm 
interpreter  (Dan.  Sw.  &  Dut.  tolk),  from  Lith. 
tulkas  =  an  interpreter.] 
A.  IntraTisUive  : 

1.  To  utter  words  ;  to  speak. 

"  '  Whatl  canst  thou  talk  f  quoth  she,  'hast  thou  m 
tongue?'  "  Shakesp.  .   Venus  &  Adonis,  427. 

2.  To  converse  familiarly  ;  to  hold  converse, 
as  two  persons  in  familiar  discourse. 

"  We  must  out  and  talk." 

S/iakesp. :  Julius  Ccesar,  v.  1. 

3.  To  discourse.    (Followed  by  about  or  of.) 

"When  you  talk  of  war," — Shakesp. :  Two  Qentiv- 
men  of  Verona,  v.  2. 

i.  To  confer,  to  reason. 


5.  To  speak  incessantly  ;  to  chatter,  to 
prattle,  to  prate. 

"  He  will  be  talking." 
Shakesp. .  Much  Ado  About  Nothing,  iii.  5. 

6.  To  give  an  account ;  to  mention,  to  tell ; 
to  communicate  by  writing,  by  signs,  or  by 
words  not  necessarily  spoken. 

"  The  natural  histories  of  Switzerland  talk  much  of 
thu  [,ill  of  these  rocks,  aud  the  great  damage  done."— 
A  ddiaon, 

S.  Transitive : 

1.  To  use  as  a  means  of  conversation  or 
communication :  as,  To  talk  French  or  English. 

2.  To  utter,  to  speak. 

"  I  mu9t  talk  a  word  with  you." 

Sltakenp. :  Richard  III.,  Iv.  4. 

3.  To  pass  or  spend  in  talking,  with  away: 
as,  To  talk  away  an  hour. 

4.  To  influence  or  have  a  certain  effect  on 
by  talking, with  words  expressive  of  the  effects 

"  Talk  Ihy  tongue  weary." 

Shtikesp, .  Cymbeline,  ill.  4. 

If  1,  To  talk  from  tlie  point,  subject,  t&c, : 
To  wander  in  speaking  from  the  point  or 
subject  under  discussion. 

2.  To  talk  one  doicn :  To  silence  one  with 
inces.sant  talk. 

3.  To  talk  one  ont  of:  To  dissuade  one  from, 
as  a  plan,  project,  &c. 

4.  To  talk  one  over :  To  gain  one  over  by 
persuasion. 

5.  To  talk  one  up  to :  To  persuade  one  to 
undertake. 

6.  To  talk  out :  To  continue  the  debate  on, 
or  discussion  of,  until  a  certain  hour,  at 
which  by  rule,  as  in  parUament,  the  debate 
be  adjourned  ;  as,  To  talk  out  a  bill, 

7.  To  talk  over  : 

(1)  To  talk  about,  to  discuss,  to  debate. 

(2)  To  gain  over  by  talking  or  argument;  to 
persuade. 

8.  To  talk  to :  To  address  one's  self  to  iu 
talking  ;  to  advise,  to  exhort,  to  remonstrate ; 
to  reprove  gently. 

talk  (1)  (I  silent),  *  talke,  v.    [Talk,  v.] 

1.  Familiar  conversation  ;  mutual  discouFM 
or  converse. 

"Practise  rhetoric  In  your  common  talk." 

Shakesp. :  Taming  of  the  Shrevt,  I.  L 

2.  Rumour,  report. 

"A  blameless  conduct,  though  tt  will  not  raise  m 
early  or  so  greiit  &talk  about  you,  will,  sooner  or  later, 
distinguish  you  to  your  advantage."— Sector ;  SermortM, 
vol.  11.,  ser.  Ui. 

3.  Subject  of  conversation  or  discourse :  as, 
It  is  the  talk  of  the  town. 

4.  A  more  or  less  formal  or  public  discus- 
sion held  by  a  body  of  men  or  by  two  opposing 
parties  concerning  matters  of  material  inter- 
est ;  a  negociation,  a  conference. 

-  talk  (2),  *.    [Talc] 

talk'-a-tive  (I  silent),  *talc-a-tlfe.*talk- 

a-tife,  a.     [Talk,  v.]    Given  or  inclined  to 
talk  or  conversation  ;  apt  to  unite  in  talk  i^ 


'boll,  bo^;  pout,  jo^l;  cat,  9011,  chorus,  911111,  bengh;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as;  expect,  Xenophon,  e^lst.    -ing. 
-Clan,  -tian  =  shi^Ji.   -tion.  -sion  =  shun ;  -tion,  -§ion  =  zhiin.    -cious,  -tious,  -slous  -  slius.   -ble,  -die,  &c.  —  hel,  d^L 
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talkatively—tallower 


freely    commimicative ;   chatty,    loquacions, 

garrulous. 

"  Jauim  Innded  at  Brest,  with  aq  excellent  appetite. 
In  high  spirits,  and  in  a  talkatiae  humour."— J^acau- 
lay .  Bist.  Sng.,  ch.  xvi. 

^  To  tulk  is  allowable,  and  consequently  it 
is  not  altogether  so  uul>ecoming  to  be  occa- 
sionally talkative  ;  but  garrulity^  which  arises 
from  tlip  excessive  desire  of  communicating, 
is  afiiiling  that  is  pardonable  only  in  the  aged, 
who  have  generally  much  to  tell. 

talk'-a-tive-l3^  {I  silent),  adv.  [Eng.  taXka- 
iivp.;'-ly.\  In  a  talkative  manner;  loqua- 
ciously. 

taU£'-a^tive-ness  0  silent),  s.  [Eng.  toZfca- 
(ive  .-'-neas.J  The  quality  or  state  of  being 
talkative ;  loquaciousness,  garrulity. 

"With  euch  cautions  there  ia  no  doubt  but  thnt 
taJkatineuesg  ia  greatly  to  be  preferred  to  taciturnity." 
—Knox:   Winter  Evenings,  6\en.  it. 

t4lk'-ee  talk'-ee  (I  silent),  5.  [A  redupli- 
cation of  Bug.  talk,  with  a  termination  -ee, 
borrowed  in  ridicule  from  some  attempt  of 
the  dark  races  to  speak  English.]  A  copious 
eflTusion  of  talk  with  no  valuable  result. 

talk'-er  (l  silent),  s.    [Eng.  talk,  v.  ;  -er.) 

1.  One  who  talks ;  especially  a  loquacious 
or  talkative  person  ;  a  chatterer. 

"Tlieae  arrogant  taZkert  are  only  half  learned." — 
£nox :   iyinter  Bvenings,  even.  61. 

2.  A  boaster,  a  braggart. 

"Talkers  are  no  good  doera." 

ShaJcsp.:  Richard  III.,  \.  8. 

talk'-ing  (Z  silent),  *taU£-yiig,  pr.  par.,a., 

&  s.     [Talk,  v.] 

A.  -4s  pr.  -par. :  (See  the  verb). 

B.  .4s  adjective : 

1.  Given  to  talking;  talkative,  garrulous, 
loquaciiKis. 

2.  Having  the  power  of  speech  :  as,  a  ialk- 
iftig  parrot. 

C.  As  subst. :  Talk,  speech,  words. 

"  I  pr'ythee  now,  lead  the  way  without  any  more 
talHng.''—Shaketp. :  Tempett,  IL  2. 

talking -maiChine,  s.  An  automaton 
desif^ned  to  imitate  speech.  One  was  ex- 
hibited in  London  in  August,  1876,  by  Prof. 
Faber  of  Vienna. 

•  talking-stocic,  «.     An  object  of  talk 

OT  conversation. 

"  A  talking-stock  to  all  the  geaatea."— TdoZ  /  Apopth. 
tff  Erasmus,  p.  96, 

talklng-to,  s.  A  reprimand.  Generally 
In  the  phrase.  To  give  one  a  good  talking-to. 
(Colloq.) 

tilk'-y,  a.    [Talcky.] 

tdll.*tal,a.     [A.S.  tcBl;  Goth,  tote  =  docile, 
obedient;  Wei.  toZ=  tall,  high.] 
*1.  Obedient,  docile,  obsequious. 
"  So  humble  and  taU." 

Chaacer :  Compl.  of  Ma/n,  88. 

*2.  Comely. 

"  Tal  or  nemely,  Decent,  elegant."— Prompt.  Pan. 

3.  High  in  stature ;  long  and  comparatively 
■lender ;  lofty,  high.  (Applied  to  a  person, 
or  to  a  standing  object,  as  a  tree,  pole,  ma.st, 
Ac.,  of  which  the  diameter  is  small  in  pro- 
portion to  the  height.) 

"  A  few  appear  by  morning  light, 
Preaerved  upon  the  tall  mast's  height.' 

Wordtworth:  To  ths  Daiay. 

4.  Having  height,  whether  great  or  little, 
without  reference  to  comparison  or  relation. 

"  Bring  me  word  how  taU  she  is," 

Shaketp. :  Antony  A  Cleopatra,  ii.  5. 

•  5.  Brave,  sturdy,  stout,  lusty  (from  the 
IdM  that  tall  men  would  necessarily  be  braver 
than  others). 

"  He  (Prince  Edward]  would  prefer  to  fight  with  any 
mean  penon.  If  cried  up  by  the  Tolger  for  a  taU  man." 
— Puller:  Boly  War,  bk.  iv.,  oh.  xxtx. 

•  6.  Sturdy,  spirited,  strong. 

"  Fori  know  your  spirit  to  be  taU ;  pray  be  not  vex'd." 
^■Beaum.  i  I^et, :  Cupid t  Revenge,  it. 

* 7.  Noted,  reraaikable,  celebrated. 
"  Sounding  imaginary  fords,  that  are  real  gulfs,  and 
wherein  many  of  the  tallest  philosophera  nave  been 
drowned."— 5o/in^ft/-o*e,'  Fragments  o/ Bssayi,  i  6i, 

8.  Great,  excellent :  as,  a  tall  fight,  a  taU 
■pree.    (A-mer.) 

9.  Extravagant,  bombastic:  as,  taU  talk. 
{Amer.) 

tall-taUc,  s.     Rhodomontade  (q.v.). 

t&l'-lage,  ta.l'-li-age  (age  as  ig),  s.  [Tail- 
AOE.J  A  term  formerly  applied  to  taxes  or 
subsidies  of  every  kind,  but  propeily  denoting 


those  taxes  to  which,  under  the  Anglo-Norman 
king,  the  demesne  lands  of  the  crown,  and  all 
the  royal  towns  were  subject.  These  taxes 
were  more  rigorous  and  arbitrary  than  those 
imposed  on  the  gentry. 

*'  Manye  of  them  when  they  be  eyther  oppressed 
with  det,  or  with  the  uurensouablenease  of  taxes  and 
taUages,  orwyth  wrongs  done  by  those  yt  are  miglitier 
than  tbey,  do  yeld  tliemeetves  to  bonda^je  to  the  no- 
blemen."— Qoldinge :  Ccetar  ;  Comment.,  foL  155. 

*  t^l'-lage  (age  as  ig)»  v.t.  [Tallage,  5.] 
To  cause  to  pay  tallages  ;  to  lay  an  impost  on ; 
to  tax. 

"  The  ancient  lords,  though  extremely  anwllling  to 
grant,  themaelves,  any  pecuniary  aid  to  their  sove- 
reign, easily  allowed  hint  to  tallage,  as  tbey  called  it, 
tbelr  tenants,  and  had  not  knowledge  enough  to  fore- 
see bow  much  this  must,  in  the  end,  aft'oct  their  own 
revenue."— iSmffA ;  Wealth  of  /fationM,  bk.  iii.,  ch.  ii. 

tal'-lag-er  (ag  as  ig),  s.  [Eng.  taUag(e); 
-er.]    A  tax  or  toll  gatlierer. 

tSl'-lat*  tal'-let,  tal'-lit.  t^l'-lot,  $.  [Said 
t<)  be  a  corrupt,  of  tf  hay  lo/t=  the  hay-loft.] 
A  hay-loft.    (Ftov.) 

"  I  .  .  .  determined  to  sleep  in  the  tallat."~Black- 
more :  Loma  Doone,  ch.  xxxi. 

tall'-boS^",  5.     [Eng.  tali,  and  &01/.J 

•  1.  A  long,  upright  glass  for  drinking. 
"  She  then  ordered  some  cups,  goblets,  and  tallboys, 
of  golde,  silver  and  crystal  to  oe  brought,  and  invited 


2,  A  kind  of  chimney-pot. 
"A  chimney-pot  fell  through  the  roof  of  some 
premises  belonging  to  a  firm  of  printers,  and  destroyed 
a  valuable  printing-preaa,  though  this  was  but  one  of 
many  scores  of  pots,  tallboys,  cowla,  and  other  cou- 
trivanccs  of  the  kind  which  were  swept  from  the 
chimney-stacks  of  the  Metropolis  on  Saturday  uighL' 
—Daily  Telegraph,  Jan.  28,  188t 

t  tal-le-gal'-la,  s.    [Talegalla.] 

t&l'-li-age  (age  as  ig),  s.    [Tai^lage.] 

t^l-ll-cod'-nah,  s.  [A  Guinea  word.]  [Kun- 
dah-oil.] 

tal'-ll-er,  s.  [Eng.  tally;  -er.\  One  who  keeps 
a  tally. 

"Rise  pensive  Nymph,  the  TalUer  waits  for  you." 
Pope:  The  Basset-Table,  3. 

t3ir-ing-ite,  s.  [After  the  well-known 
mineral  collector  Richard  Tailing,  of  Corn- 
wall ;  sufF.  -ite  Min.).^ 

Min.  :  A  mineral  occurring  in  thin  crusts, 
on  killas,  at  the  Botallack  mine,  Cornwall, 
Hardness,  3'0  ;  sp.  gr.  3"5  ;  colour,  bright  blue  ; 
fragile.  Compos.  :  chloride  of  copper,  22*55  ; 
oxide  of  copper ;  53-29;  water  24-16  =  100, 
which  corresponds  to  the  formula  4CuOHO  -f 
CuClHO  +  3aq.     A  variety  of  Atacamite  (q.v.). 

taU'-lSh,  a.    [Eng.  tall ;  -ish.^    Rather  tall. 
"Pale,  taUish,  thin."— ZWcfteTi* ."  Sketches  by  Boz; 
Mistaken  Milliner. 

*  tall'-man,  s.  [Eng.  tall,  and  man.']  A  false 
die,  so  loaded  as  to  throw  the  higher  numbers. 

"  Here's  fulloms  and  gourds,  here's  taUmen  and  low- 
men,  "-JVoftorfy  &  Somebody.    (Nares.) 

tall'-ness,  *tal  -nesse,  *tal— nes,  s. 

[Eng.  tail;  -ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of 
being  tall ;  height  of  stature. 

*'  And  trees  be  growing  there  to  that  talnease,  that  a 

man  cannot  shoot  a  shaft  over  them."— P.  BoUand: 

Plinie,  bk.  viL,  ch.  ii. 

*  t&l'-ldn,  s.  [Eng.  tall,  and  o««.]  A  tallboy 
(q.v.). 

"  Charge  the  pottles  and  the  galloni. 
And  bring  the  hogshead  in, 
We'll  begin  with  a  tallon, 
A  brimmer  to  the  king." 

Ballad,  Tlie  Oourtier't  BeaUh. 

t&l'-16w»  *  talgta,  *  tal-lowe,  *  tal-owe, 

8.  [O.  Dut.  talgk,  talch;  Dut.  talk;  Low  Ger. 
taJg ;  Dan.  &  Sw.  talg;  Icel.  tdlgr,  tdlg,  tdlk; 
Ger.  talg.] 

1.  Chem, :  A  name  applied  to  the  harder 
and  less  fusible  fats,  occurring  chiefly  in  the 
animal  kingdom,  the  most  common  being  beef 
and  mutton  tallow.  When  pure  it  is  white 
and  almost  tasteless,  and  consists  of  stearin, 
palmitin,  and  olein  in  varying  proportions. 

2.  Manuf.  &  Coram. :  In  commerce  ox  tallow 
and  sheep  tallow  are  commonly  distinguished 
from  each  otlier,  though  much  tallow  of  a 
nondescript  character  is  sold.  Ox  tallow  at 
ordinary  temperatures  is  a  solid  hard  fat  of 
yellowish  white  color,  with  little  taste  or  smell 
when  fresh,  though  easily  beconiiug  rancid. 
Sheep  tallow  i«  whiter  and  harder,  containing 
a  smaller  perccntaRe  of  oleiu.  It,  like  nx 
tallow,  easily  becomes  rancid.  A  fluid  known 
as  tallow  uil  is  obtained    from   solid  taltuw 


by  forcing  out  the  olein  by  pressure.  This 
is  a  useful  lubricant  and  a  valuable  material 
for  fiue  soap  making.  Tallow  is  a  product 
of  all  cattle-  and  sheeji- rearing  countries,  and  is 
an  important  article  of  export  from  the  United 
States,  the  Argentine  Repnblic,  and  Australia. 
Formerly  Russia  supplied  most  of  western 
Europe,  but  now  yields  little  of  the  supply. 
Tallow  was  formerly  principally  consumed  in 
candle  making,  but  is  at  present  largely  UF^ud  in 
soap  making,  artificial  butter  making,  leather 
dressing,  lubrication,  &c.  Tallow  is  of  two 
kinds,  each  again  with  two  suhdivisions,  viz., 
white  and  yellow  candle  tallow,  and  common 
and  Sibet'iau  soap  tallow.  The  white  candle 
tallow,  when  good,  is  brittle,  dry,  and  clean. 
The  best  ia  brought  from  Woroncsch.  Yellow 
candle  billow,  when  good,  should  bo  clean,  dry, 
hard  wheu  broken,  and  of  a  fine  yellow-color 
throughout.  The  best  soap  tallow  is  brought 
from  Siberia. 

1"  The  Tallow-chandlers  constitute  one  of 
the  London  Companies.  They  were  incorpor- 
ated in  1463. 

tallo'W-candle,  «.  A  candle  made  of 
tallow. 

*  tallow-catch,  s.  A  tallow-keech  (q.v.) ; 
hence,  fig. ,  a  very  fat  person. 

"  Thou  whoreson  obscene,  greasy,  faUoui-cafcA.''— 
Shdhcsp.  :  1  Benry  IV.,  ii.  4. 

tallow-chandler,  a.  One  who  makes  oit 
deals  in  tallow-candles. 

"  Ifaatiness,  and  several  nasW  trades,  as  talloto* 
chandlers,  butchers,  and  uegJecb  of  cleansing  of  guttet^ 
are  great  occasions  of  a  plague."— '^aTfe^.'  On  tte 
Plague. 

tallow-chandlery,  5. 

1,  The  business  or  occupation  of  a  tallow- 
chandler. 

2.  The  place  where  a  tallow-chandler  carriet 
on  his  business. 

tallow-cup,  s.  A  lubricating  device  tat 
journal-boxes,  &c.,  in  v/hich  tallow  is  em- 
ployed as  the  lubricant. 

tallow-drop,  s. 

Jewellery :  The  same  as  Carbuncle  (q.v.). 

tallow-face,  s.  One  of  n  sickly  pale 
complexion. 


tallow-faced,  a.    Having  a  sickly  pala 

complexion. 

"Red.  yellow,  tand,  taUouh/aead,  tit.'—BwrUn: 
Anat.  Melancholy,  p.  515. 

tallow-gourd,  s. 

Bot. :  Benincasa  cerifera. 

tallow-grease,   s      Tallow,    especially 

candle-fat. 

*  tallow-keech,  s.  A  mass  of  fat  rolled 
up  in  a  round  lump.    [Tallow-catch.] 

tallow-ahrub,  a. 

Bot. :  Myrica  cerifera.    [Myrica-tallow,] 
tallow-tree,  s. 

Botany : 

1.  Stillingia  sebi/era,  a  native  of  China. 
The  leaves  are  rhomboidal,  tapering  at  tha 
tip,  with  two  glands  at  the  top  of  the  petiole^ 
The  fruits  are  about  half  an  inch  in  diameter, 
and  have  three  seeds,  which  are  covered  by  a 
kind  of  wax,  used  in  China  for  making  candles, 
whence  the  name  tallow  tree.  They  are  boiled 
in  lai^e  cauldrons,  then  sufficiently  bruised  to 
enable  the  fat  to  be  removed  without  break- 
ing the  seeds,  and  pressed.  The  candles 
made  from  this  wax  are  coated  with  insect 
wax  to  prevent  them  from  melting  in  hot 
weather.  The  wood  is  hard,  and  used  fw 
printing  blocks,  and  the  leaves  for  dyeing 
black. 

2.  Vateria  indica,  a  native  of  the  Malabar 
coast.     [Vateria.] 

3.  PerUadesina  butyracea.    IPentadbbma.] 

t&l'-low,  v.t    [Tallow,  «.] 

1.  To  grease  or  smear  with  tallow. 

"  Having  thni  rlpt  oflf  all  our  worm-eaten  pl^t^ 
atod  elapt  on  new.  by  the  beginning  of  DecaBDn 
1686,  our  ship's  bottom  wa«  sheathed  and  taUovem  — 
—Dampier:  Yayaget  (an.  1686). 

2.  To  fatten;  to  cause  to  have  a  ]arpi 
quantity  of  tallow  :  as.  To  tallow  sheep. 

tftl'-low-er,  B.    [Eng.  tallow;  -er.] 

*  1.  A  tallow-chandler. 

2.  An  animal  disposed  to  form  tallow  Ia- 
temally. 


fite,  fat,  f^e,  amidst,  what,  f^U,  father;  we,  wet,  here^  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  mx,  marine;  go,  po^ 
or.  wore.  wol£  work.  wh6.  son ;  mute.  cub.  ciire.  unite.  cui\  rule,  full :  try,  Syrian,    ce.  oe  =  e :  oy  =  a ;  qu  =  Itw. 


tallowing— talookdar 
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td.r-16w-mg,  s.  [Eng.  tallow;  -ing.]  The 
act.  practice,  or  art  of  causing  auituals  to 
gather  tallow ;  the  property  iu  auimals  of 
forming  tallow  internally. 

t&r-low-ish,  a.  [Eng.  tallow ;  -ish.]  Having 
tlie  properties  ornature  of  tallow;  resembling 
tallow. 

tftl'-16w-j^,  a.  [Eng.  tallow,  s. ;  -y.]  Re- 
sembling or  of  the  nature  of  tallow ;  greasy. 

*  tall'-WOQd,  s.  [Ft.  taille  =  a  cutting  ;  tailU 
=  cut,  au'd  Eng.  wood.]  Firewood,  cut  in 
billets  of  a  certain  length. 

"  Also,  if  any  persou .  ,  .  offer  or  put  to  sale  any 
tallioood,  billeu.  faggots,  or  other  firewood,  &c." — 
Caltrop'i  Heportt  (1690). 

tftl-ly(l),  *  taille,  *tal-y,  5.  [Fr.  taille^ a, 
noti:h,  an  incision,  a  tally  or  score  kept  on  a 
piece  of  wood,  from  Lat.  talea  =  a  slip  of 
wood  ;  Sp.  taja ;  Port,  talhi ;  Ital.  taglia.  ] 

1.  A  notched  stick  employed  as  a  means  of 
keeping  accounts.  In  buying  or  selling  it  was 
■customary  for  the  parties  to  the  transaction 
to  have  two  sticks,  or  one  stick  cleft  longi- 
tudinally into  two  pai-ts,  on  each  of  which 
was  marked  with  notches  or  cuts  the  number 
•or  quantity  of  goods  delivered,  or  the  amount 
■due  between  debtor  and  creditor,  the  seller 
keeping  one  stick  and  the  buyer  the  other. 
The  mode  of  keeping  accounts  by  tallies  was 
introduced  into  England  by  the  Normans, 
1006.  Besides  accounts,  other  records  were 
formerly  kept  upon  notched  sticks,  as 
almanacs,  in  which  red-letter  days  were 
fiignified  by  a  large  notch,  ordinary  days  by 
small  notches,  &c.  Such  were  formerly  very 
common  in  most  European  countries.  Iu 
England  tallies  were  long  issued  in  lieu  of 
•certificates  of  indebtedness  to  creditors  of  the 


State.  In  1696,  according  to  Adam  Smith, 
this  species  of  security  was  at  40  to  60  per 
■cent,  discount,  and  bank-notes  20  per  cent. 
Seasoned  sticks  of  willow  or  hazel  were  pro- 
vided, and  these  were  notched  on  the  edge  to 
represent  the  amount.  Small  notches  repre- 
sented pence ;  larger,  shillings ;  still  larger, 
pounds ;  proportionately  larger  and  wider, 
were  10,  100,  1,000  pounds.  The  stick  being 
now  split  longitudinally,  one  piece  was  given 
to  the  creditor,  and  the  other  was  laid  away  as 
a  record.  When  an  account  was  presented 
for  payment,  the  voucher  was  compared  with 
the  record.  When  paid,  the  tally  and  counter- 
tally  were  tied  up  together,  and  laid  away, 
accumulating  for  a  long  series  of  years.  The 
system  of  issuing  exchequer  'tellies  was 
-abolished  by  25  George  III.,  c.  82;  and  by 
-4  and  5  William  IV.,  c.  15,  the  accumulated 
tallies  were  ordered  to  be  destroyed.  They 
were  accordingly  burnt  in  a  stove  in  the 
House  of  Lords,  but  the  stove  being  over- 
heated, unfortunately  set  fire  to  tlie  panelling 
of  the  room,  and  the  Houses  of  Parliament 
were  destroyed. 

"  The  price  of  those  wooden  tallies,  which  according 
to  an  usage  banded  down  to  us  from  a  rude  aae,  were 
given  as  receipts  for  suins  paid  into  the  Exchequer, 
had  riaen," -- if acaul a;/ :  Eng.  Mist.,  ch.  xxii. 

*  2.  Anything  made  to  correspond  with  or 
iuit  another. 

"  So  right  hia  judgement  waa  cnt  fit, 
And  made  a  tally  to  liia  wit." 

Butler:  Sudibraa,  III.  11.  S96. 

3.  A  label  or  ticket  of  wood  or  metal  used 
in  gardens  for  the  purpose  of  bearing  either 
the  name  of  the  plant  to  which  it  is  attached, 
or  a  number  referring  to  a  catalogue. 

4.  An  abbreviation  of  tally-shop  (q.  v.). 

5.  A  certain  number  of  cabbages. 

tally-boardf  s.  a  small  board  attached 
to  the  life-line  thrown  by  means  of  a  rocket- 
apparatus  to  ships  wrecked  or  in  danger, 
when  the  life-boat  cannot  reach  them. 

"The  sailors  hauled  the  whip-line  on  board,  and 
when  the  tally-board,  on  which  the  directions  for  the 
method  of  procedure  are  printed  in  English  on  one 
side  and  French  on  the  other,  was  received,  the  cap- 
tain atteiiinted  by  the  light  of  n  lantern  to  read  them," 
—Scribners  Magazine,  Jan.,  1880.  p.  330. 

tally-sbop,  8.  a  shop  or  store  at  which 
goods  are  sold  on  the  tally-system  (q.v.). 

tally- system,  tally-trade,  s. 

1.  A  system  of  trade  cariied  on  in  many 


large  towns,  by  which  shopkeepers  supply 
goods  to  their  customers  on  credit,  the  latter 
agreeing  to  pay  the  price  chaiged  by  certain 
weekly  instalments.  Both  parties  keep  books, 
in  which  are  entered  the  particulars  of  the 
transaction  and  the  payments  of  the  instal- 
ments. The  prices  charged  are  usually  ex- 
orbitant, and  the  goods  of  an  inferior  quality. 
2.  A  system  by  which  drapery  goods  are 
supplied  to  women,  chiefly  in  country  dis- 
tricts, and  paid  for  by  weekly  instalments. 
(See  extract  under  Tallyman,  1.) 

tai'-ly'  (2),  s.     [See  dof.]     An  abbreviation  of 
Tally-ho  (q.v.). 


tally-ho,  interj.  &  s.  [Norm.  Fr.  taillis  au 
=:to  ttie  coppice.]  The  huntsman's  cry  to 
urge  on  his  hounds. 

tai'-lj^  (I),  vX  &  i.    [Tally  (1),  s.] 

A.  Traihsitive: 

*  1,  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  To  score  with  corresponding  notches  ; 
hence,  to  make  to  correspond ;  to  lit,  to  suit. 

"  Nor  Bister  either  had,  nor  brother ; 
They  seem'd  Just  taily'd  for  each  other." 

Prior :  An  Epitaph. 

2.  To  reckon  up. 

"  I  have  not  justly  tallied  up  thy  Inestimable  bene- 
fits."— Bp.  Hall :  Breathings  of  Devout  Houl,  §  4. 

■"  3.  To  repay  in  like  kind. 

"Oivill  law  teacheth.  that  long  custome  prescribeth : 
divinity,  that  old  things  are  passed.  Moral  philoso- 
phy, ttiat  tallying  of  injuries  is  yVi&iicQ."—Bp.  Ball: 
Holy  Observations,  §  50. 

IT  In  this  sense  perhaps  connected  with  Lat. 
talio  =  retaliation. 

II.  Naut. :  To  pull  aft,  as  the  sheets  or 
lower  corners  of  the  main  and  fore-sail. 

B.  Intransitive : 

1.  To  fit,  to  correspond,  to  agree,  to  con- 
form, to  match. 

"Then  the  mention  of  the  sacrament,  as  taken  In 
the  antelucan  meetings,  tallies  exactly  with  Tertul- 
lian's  account  of  the  Euchariat." — Waterland :  Workx, 
vil.  32. 

*  2.  To  deal  (cards) ;  a  phrase  in  basset  and 
pharaoh.     {Gibber :  Careless  Husband,  iii.  1.) 

tai'-ly  (2),  v.t.  [Tally  (2),  $.]  To  cry  tally- 
ho  after. 

"  Beiug  tallied  too  soon,  he  entered  the  covert 
ag&ia."~J!^eld,  Dec.  6, 1884. 

*  tal'-l3^,  adv.  [Eng.  tal(l)  ;  -ly.]  Stoutly  ; 
with  spirit. 

"  You,  Lodowich, 
That  stand  so  tally  on  your  reputation." 

Beaum.  &  Flet.    {Todd.) 

tSl'-l^-man,  o.    [Eng.  tcdly  (l),  s.,  and  man.] 

1.  One  who  carries  on  a  tally-trade ;  one 
who  sells  goods  on  credit,  to  be  paid  for  by 
instalments. 

"We  do  not  know  whether  the  tanymanlia.B  ever 
appeaxed  in  fiction  before.  We  may  explain  that  he 
iaavery  dangerous  trader,  who  lets  his  customers— 
who,  it  may  be  Siiid,  are  always  women— have  goods 
unknown  to  their  husbands,  to  be  paid  for  by  weekly 
Inatalments."— Spectator,  March  14, 1884,  p.  368. 

2.  One  who  keeps  a  tally  or  account;  a 
tallier. 

tS.l'-ma,  3.  [Prob.  after  Talma,  the  French 
tragedian.]  A  kind  of  large  cape  or  short 
full  cloak,  worn  by  ladies,  and  sometimes  by 
gentlemen. 

t^l'-mi,  8.  [Etyra.  doubtful.]  (See  compound.) 
talmi-gold,  ».    [Abyssinian-gold.] 

T&r-miid,  s.  [Heb.  Tlo)ri  (Talmudk)  =  In- 
struction, doctrine  ;  ^p5  (lamadh)  =  to 
chastise,  to  train,  to  teach ;  cf.  T'P/^  (tal- 
midh)  =  a  scholar.    (1  Chron.  xxv.  8.)] 

Hebrew  Literature:  A  work  in  which  was 
committed  to  writing  that  "tradition  of  the 
elders  "  which  in  the  time  of  Jesus  was  chiefly 
or  exclusively  oral  (Matt.  xv.  2,  3 ;  Mark  vii. 
5, 9, 13 ;  viii.  9).  The  early  spiritual  leaders  of 
the  Jewish  people,  accepting  the  Old  Testa- 
ment as  divine,  naturally  made  it  the  object  of 
much  thought,  and  attempted  to  furnish  ex- 
planations of  the  more  obscure  passages, 
these  explanations,  if  felicitous,  being  handed 
down  from  generation  to  generation,  till  they 
gradually  acquired  the  authority  due  to  inspi- 
ration. The  Mosaic  law  contained  a  multi- 
tude of  regulations— moral,  ceremonial,  civil, 
and  criminal  —  which  priests,  prophets, 
lawyers,  and  other  high  authorities,  inter- 
preted.   These  were  from  the  first  regarded 


with  the  veneration  with  which  the  decisions 
.of  law  courts  on  the  meainng  of  certain 
statutes  are  ryueived  among  m^jdern  nations, 
till  at  length  they  were  deemed  incontrovert- 
ible, and  attributed  to  Divine  inspiration, 
and  were  finally  committed  to  writing,  tlie 
ultimate  product  being  the  Talmud.  When 
it  appeared  it  became  a  second  rule  or  stand- 
ard of  faith  and  practice,  the  first  being  the 
Old  Testament,  and  no  Jew  was  required  to 
believe  any  doctrine  or  follow  any  religious, 
moral,  or  ceremonial  precepts  except  those 
recorded  in  one  or  other  of  the  two  standards. 
The  Talmud  had  two  constituent  parts  :  the 
text,  or  Mishna,  and  the  commentary,  or  Ge- 
mara.  The  midiashim,  or  explanations  and 
amplifications  of  Old  Testament  tiiacliin^'. 
began  previous  to  the  writing  of  the  books 
of  Chronicles,  which  allude  to  their  existence. 
(2  Chron.  xiji.  22;  xxiv.  27.)  They  continued 
till  the  second  century  a.d.,  and  were  of  two 
kinds ;  halacha  (the  rule)  and  bagada  (what 
is  said),  but  only  the  first  was  binding.  The 
germ  of  tlie  present  Mishna  proceeded  from 
R.  JehudaHanasi,  a.d.  219,  but  was  preserved 
only  in  the  memory  of  scholars,  till  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  academies  of  Palestine  in  the  fourth 
century,  and  those  of  Babylonia  in  the  fiftli, 
showed  the  necessity  of  committing  it  to 
writing.  Hence  in  the  end  of  the  louith 
century  the  Jerusalem,  and  in  the  fifth  ihe 
Babylonian,  Talmud  was  sent  forth.  The 
latter  was  compiled  by  R.  Ashe,  who  died  a.d. 
427,  and  hi.s  immediate  successors,  and  is 
about  four  times  as  long  as  the  Jerusalem 
Talmud.  The  Talmud  consists  of  six  sedharim, 
or  orders,  containing  sixty-three  massictoth, 
or  treatises,  and  525  perakim,  or  chapters. 
The  Mishna  is  in  Hebrew,  the  Gemara  is 
Arama;an.  The  contents  of  the  work  are 
miscellaneous.  In  addition  to  religion  and 
ethics,  there  are  philosophy,  history,  &c. 
Rabbinical  Jews  set  the  Talmud  on  a  higher 
level  than  the  Old  Testament.  Christians 
long  depreciated  it,  believing  it  a  mass  of 
exaggeration,  puerility,  and  absurdity.  Now, 
though  it  is  admitted  that  these  charges  are 
true  of  many  passages,  the  book  as  a  whole 
is  known  to  be  a  storehouse  of  information 
regarding  Judaism  in  its  later  developments. 

t&l-miid'-ic,  tS,l-mud'-ic-al,  a.  [Eng. 
talmud  ;  -ic,  -ical.]  Of  or  peitaining  to  the 
Talmud ;  contained  in  the  Talmud. 

"  These  phrases  are  by  the  great  Broughton  ealled 
talmudic  Greek,  when  Jewish  and  talmuducal  phraaea 
are  used  in  holy  writ." — Lightfoot:  Miteeilanias,  p.  U. 

t3.r-inud-ist,  8.  [Eng.  talmud;  -ist.]  One 
versed  or  learned  in  the  Talmud. 

"He  soon  attracted  the  attention  of  the  great  Tml>- 
mudittt,  Saul  Levi  Morteira."— &.  S.  Lewes:  Bittmm 
af  Philosophy  (ed,  1!HU).  11.  165. 

t&l-mud-ist'-ic,  *  tal-iutid-3DBt'-iclE,  a, 
[Eng.  talmud;  -istic.]  Pertaining  to  the  TU- 
mud;  contained  in  the  Talmud ;  talmudic. 

"  The  name  Ariel  came  from  the  taZmudistick  iKn> 
teries,  with  which  the  learned  Jews  had  infected  to* 
science." — T.  Warton:  Eist.  Eng.  Poetry,  iii.  471. 

*tal-nes,  «.   [Tallness.] 

ta-ld-»  pref.     [Talus.]    Of,  belonging  to,  or 

containing  a  talus. 

talo-scaphoid,  a. 

Anxit. :  Of  or  belonging  to  the  talus,  or 
astragalus,  and  the  scaphoid.  There  is  a  tolo- 
scaphoid  ligament. 

tS.r-6zi,  *  tar-ant,  *ta,r-ent,  •tftl'-lin, 
*tal-onn,  s.     [Pr.  talon  —  a  heel ;  Low  Lab. 
taloncm,  accus.  of  talo  —  a  heel ;  Lat.  talus  = 
a  heel.  ] 
I.  Ord.  Lang. :  The  claw  of  a  bird  of  prey, 

"  A  bleeding  serpent  of  enormous  size. 
His  talons  trussed."     Pope  :  Somer ;  TUad  xlL  SS6. 

IL  Technically : 

1.  Arch. :  A  form  of  moulding,  the  same  as 
Ogee  (q.v.). 

2.  Locks. :  The  shoulder  on  the  bolt  against 
which  the  key  presses  in  shooting  the  bolt. 

ta'-lo6k,  ta'-liik,  s.  [Hind,  ta'  alluka  ■=■  con- 
nexion, relationship;  a  manor.]  A  large 
estate ;  a  manor. 

ta'-lo6k-dar,  ta'-liik-dar, «.  [Hind.]  The 
owner  of  a  talook ;  an  estated  gentleman ;  the 
lord  of  a  manor.    {A^glo-lndi/in.) 

"  The  Oudh  tAlukdars  resemble  Bngllsh  landlord* 
more  closely  even  than  do  the  zemindars  o(  Bengal 
In  origin  they  were  not  revenue  farmers,  but  terri- 
torial magnates,  whose  influence  was  derived  from 
feudal  authority,  luilitary  command,  or  herodltary 
away."— W,  W. Hunter :  /nrftan J?*npire(anddd.),  p. 46L 


1>611,  bo^ ;  pout,  J^l ;  cat,  fell,  choms,  chin,  ben^li ;  go,  gem ;  thin,  this ;  sin,  a^ ;  expect,  Xenophon,  e^t.   ph  =  1 
-clan,  -tian  —  sii^Ji.    -tion,  -sion  =  shun ;  -tion,  -gion  =  zhun.   -clous,  -tlous,  -sioua  =  shiis.   ~ble,  -die,  &c  =  bel,  d^l* 
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talou— tamarisk 


t^lOU'p  s.  (Chin. J  A  glass  flux  used  in  China 
"a3  an  enamel  colour  on  porcelain.  It  consists 
chiefly  of  silicate  of  lead,  with  a  little  copper. 
(Watts.) 

t^'-pa»  *•  [Lat.  =  a  mole,  from  scalp-,  root 
of  scdlpo  =  to  cut,  to  carve,  to  dig  ;  connect, 
with  Gr.  c-itdAoi/f  (sfcetiops).]     [Scalops.] 

1.  Zool. :  Mole  (q.v.) ;  the  typical  genus  of 
Talpidse,  with  eight  species.  Body  stout  and 
thick,  furry  ;  head  long  and  pointed,  muzzle 
cartilaginous,  protected  by  snout-bones ;  eyes 
very  small,  no  external  ears;  lure-feet  short 
and  wide,  with  five  united  toes,  armed  with 
trenchant  nails  for  digging ;  hiiul-feet  with 
five  toes,  but  weak  ;  tail  short.  Except  in 
Talpaeuropcea,  the  CommouMole,  whicli  ranges 
from  England  to  Japan,  the  eyes  are  covered 
by  a  membrane  ;  T.  cceca  is  found  south  of  the 
Alps  ;  T.  wognra,  T.  lorigirostris,  T.  moschata, 
and  T.  leptura  occur  north,  and  T.  leucrura 
and  T.  micrura  south  of  the  Himalayas. 

2.  Palmont. :  From  the  Miocene  of  France  and 
the  Post-Fliocene  of  Britain  and  the  Continent. 

tSl'-pa-vus,  s.  [Mod.  Lat.  talp(a),  and  Lat. 
avus  =  an  ancestor.] 

Palceont. :  A  genus  of  Talpidae  (q.v.),  from 
the  Eocene  of  Korth  America. 

t^'-pi-d£e,  s.pl.  [Mod.  Lat.  talp(a);  Lat. 
fern,  pi.  a(y.  sutf.  -idm.] 

1.  Zool. :  A  family  of  Insectivora,  limited  to 
the  temperate  regions  of  Europe,  Asia,  and 
North  America.  The  species  are  fossorial, 
rarely  natatorial,  distinguished  from  the  Sori- 
cidae  by  the  presence  of  zygomatic  arches  and 
the  form  of  the  teeth.  Eyes  very  small,  in 
some  species  covered  with  skin ;  ears  short 
and  hidden  by  the  fur  ;  the  fore-limbs  modi- 
fied for  digging.  There  are  two  sub-families, 
Myogaliuae  and  Talpinae  (q.v.). 

2.  PalceoTit. :  There  are  several  extinct 
genera  commencing  with  Talpavus  (q.v.),  and 
ending  with  Pal»ospalax(q.v.).    [Talpa,  2.] 

t&l-pi'-nsB,  5.  p^  [Mod.  Lat.  talp(a);  Lat. 
fem.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -Itub.] 

Zool. :  The  typical  sub-family  of  Talpidse 
(q.v.)  Clavicles  and  humeri  very  short  and 
broad ;  large  falciform  bone  in  the  manus. 
There  arefive  genera,  divided  into  two  groups. 

A.  Having  front  upper  tncisors  much  larger  than 
■econd  pair  (New  World  Moles),  Scalops,  Scapanus, 
and  Condylura. 

B.  Front  incisors  scarcely  larger  than  second  pair 
(Old  World  MoIch),  Scaptonyx  and  Talpa. 

t&l'-tal-ite,  s.  [After  Taltal,  Atacama,  South 
America,  wliere  found  ;  sufF.  -ite  (il/t?i.).] 

Min.:  Supposed  by  David  Forbes,  who 
named  it,  to  be  a  distinct  species,  but  shown 
by  Pisani  to  bo  a  tourmaline  mixed  with  oxide 
of  copper  and  other  impurities. 

ta-lns,  s.    [Lat.] 

1.  Anat. :  The  ankle  bone.  It  articulates 
witli  the  tibia  above,  the  as  ca?cis  below,  and 
the  scaphoid  in  front.  It  receives  the  weight 
of  the  body  from  the  leg.  Its  convex  anterior 
extremity  is  termed  the  head,  and  the  circular 
groove  behind  it  the  neck.  Called  also  the 
astragalus  (q.v.). 

2.  Arch. :  The  slope  or  inclination  of  any 
work,  as  of  a  wall  inclined  on  its  face,  either 
■bydecreasing  in  thickness  toward  the  summit 
or  by  leaning  it  against  a  bank,  as  a  retaining 
or  breast- wall. 

3.  Fort. :  The  slope  of  a  work,  as  a  bastion, 
rampart,  or  parapet.  (In  this  sense  written 
also  talut.) 

4.  Geol. :  A  sloping  heap  of  rocky  fragments 
broken  off  from  the  face  of  a  steep  rnck  by 
the  action  of  the  weather,  and  accumulating 
at  its  base.  So  called  from  its  resemblance 
to  a  talus  in  fortification.    [3.] 

5.  Surg. :  A  variety  of  club-foot,  in  which 
the  heel  rests  on  the  ground,  and  the  toes  are 
drawn  towards  the  leg.    (Goodrich.) 

ta'-lut,  s.     [Talus,  3.] 

*  tai'-va§,  s.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  A  kind  of 
wooden  buckler  or  shield  of  an  oblong  form, 
bent  on  each  side,  and  rising  in  the  middle. 
It  was  in  use  in  the  fourteenth  century. 

•  tal-wood,  s.    [Tallwood.] 

tam-a-bil-i-ty,  tame-a-bil'-i-ty,  s. 

[Eng' tamable  ;  -ity.]     The  quality  or  state  of 
being  tamable  ;  tainableness. 

*  The  tamcabUUy  ol  mankind."— &  Smith  .  Letters, 
1621. 


tam'-ab-ble,  tame'-a-ble,  a.  [Eug.  tam(e); 
-able.]  Capable  of  being  tamed  or  of  being 
reclaimed  from  a  wild  or  savage  state. 

"0an2as  are  supposed  to  be  great  fowls,  of  a  strong 
Siglit,  and  easily  tameable.  —  \yilJcins :  Dadalus, 
tib.  vii. 

•  tam'-a-ble-ness,  s.  [Eng.  tamable;  -ness.] 
Tlie  quality  or  state  of  being  tamable  ;  tam- 
ability. 

ta-man'-du-a,  s.    [Native  name.] 
Zoology  : 

1.  A  genus  of  MyrmecophagidEe,  from  the 
forests  of  South  and  Central  America.  In 
anatomical  structure  the  genus  is  closely 
akin  to  Myrmecophaga  (q.v.),  but  tlie  head 
is  less  elongated,  the  fur  short  and  bristly, 
the  tail  tapering  and  prehensile,  the  top  of  the 
terminal  part  and  the  under  side  throughout 
naked  and  scaly.  The  fifth  toe  on  the  fore 
feet  is  concealed  within  the  skin.  Only  one 
species  has  been  distinguished,  Tamandua 
tetradactyla ;  but  as  different  individuals  vary 
greatly  in  coloration,  it  is  not  improbable  that 
other  species  exist. 

2.  Tainandua  tetradactyla^  an  Ant-eater, 
smaller  tlian  the  Great  Ant-euter  or  Aiit  Bear, 
from  which  it  difters  in  being  arboreal.  The 
usual  colour  is  yellowish-white,  with  a  broad 
black  lateral  band,  which  covers  nearly  the 
whole  of  the  skle  of  the  body. 

tam'-au-oir  (oir  as  war),  s.    [See  def.] 
Zool.:  Tlie  native  name  of  Myrmecophaga 
jubata.     [Ant-hear.] 

tam'-an-u»  s.    [Native  name.] 

Bat.  &  Comm.  :  A  heavy,  green  resin 
brought  from  the  Society  Islands.  It  is  de- 
rived from  Calophylhtm  Inophyllum. 

t3,ni'-a-ra,  s.  [E.  Ind.]  A  term  applied  to 
a  spice  consisting  of  equal  parts  of  cinnamon, 
cloves,  and  coriander  seeds,  with  half  the 
quantity  of  aniseed  and  fennel  seed  all  pow- 
dered. It  is  a  favourite  condiment  with 
Italians. 

tS-m'-a-racU,  s.  [The  Canadian  Indian  name.] 
Bat. :  The  American  or  Black  Larch,  LarUc 
penrlula  or  ameoi-cana,  called  also  Abies  -jien- 
dula.  It  has  weak  and  drooping  branches, 
which  sometimes  take  root,  forming  a  natural 
arch.  The  leaves  are  clustered  and  deciduous, 
the  cones  oblong,  with  numerous  spreading 
scales.  It  constitutes  a  feature  of  the  fort-sts 
in  Canada  and  the  Northern  United  States. 
Its  timber  is  valuable,  but  less  so  than  the 
larch.  It  is  cultivated  in  Britain,  being  more 
graceful  and  greener  than  the  Common  Larch. 

"Give  me  of  your  roots,  O  Tamarack /" 

Longfellow :  Hiawatha,  Tii. 

t&m-a-ri-ca'-ce-se,  s  pi.  [Lat.  tamarix, 
genit.  tamaricils);  fem.  pi.  adj.  suff".  -acece.] 

Bat. :  Tamarisks ;  an  order  of  Hypogynous 
Exogens,  alliance  Violales.  Shrubs  or  herbs 
with  rod -like  branches.  Leaves  alternate, 
scale-like,  entire,  usually  pitted ;  flowers  in 
close  spikes  or  racemes;  calyx  four  or  five- 
parted,  per.-jistent,  imbricated  in  vernation; 
petals  inserted  into  the  base  of  the  calyx, 
imbricated  in  aestivation ;  stamens  equal  in 
number  to  the  petals,  or  twice  as  many,  dis- 
tinct or  monadelphous ;  styles  three,  ovary 
superior.  Fruit  capsular,  three-valved,  one- 
celled,  many  seeds  on  three  placentas.  Found 
in  the  Northern  Hemisphere  of  the  Old 
World.  Known  genera  three,  species  forty- 
three.    (Lindley.) 

tam'-^-rin,  o.    [Native  name.] 

Zool.  :  A  popular  name  for  any  species  of 
the  genus  Midas  (q.v.).  The  body  is  long  and 
slender,  clothed  with  soft  hair,  and  the  tail, 
which  is  non- prehensile,  is  about  twice  the 
length  of  the  trunk.  They  are  very  restless 
and  active,  but  are  easily  tamed,  and  are  made 
pets  of  by  the  natives  of  Central  America. 
[Marmoset.] 

tam'-a-rind,  *  tam'-a-nnde,  s.  [Fr.  Um.- 
ariiid  =  a  small,  soft,*  and  dark-red  Indian 
date  (Gotgrave,  in  Skeat);  (amanw  =  the  fruit 
of  the  tamarind,  tamarinier  ^  the  tree  itself 
(Littre) ;  Sp.  &,  Ital.  tamarindo ;  Port,  tama- 
ri-fido,  inritarhino  ;  Arab,  thavmr-hindi  =  the 
Indian  date,  to  whicli  tree  the  tamarind  has 
no  affinity.] 

l.Bot.:  Tamarindiisindica.  Leaves  abruptly 
pinnate,  with  many  jmii-s  of  small  leaflets; 
flowers  in   racemes;  calyx   straw-coloured; 


petals  yellow,  streaked  with  red^  fiiaincDts 
purple,  anthers  brown.  It  is  an  eveigieen 
tree,  eighty  feet  liigh  by  twenty-five  in  .ur- 
cuuiference,  ciiltivated  in  India  as  far  iidith 
as  the  Jhelum,  and  very  largely  planted  m 
avenues  and  "topes."  The  wood,  which  i.s 
yellowish  white,  sometimes  with  red  .'-treaks, 
is  hard  and  close-grained.  It  weighs  almut 
83 lbs  per  cubic  foot,  is  highly  prized,  hut 
is  very  difficult  to  work,  and  is  used  in  India 
for  turning  wheels,   mallets,    planes,    furni- 


tamarind. 

{Showing  flowert,  leajlcts,  legume,  and  seed.) 

ture,  rice-ponnders,  oil  and  sugar  mills,  &c. 
It  furnishes  excellent  charcoal  for  the  manu- 
facture of  gunpowder.  Thepulpof  the  legumes 
pressed  in  syrup  is  a  delicious  confection, 
and  constitutes  jiart  of  the  tamarinds  of 
English  shops.  The  flowers  and  fruit  are 
used  in  India  as  an  astringent  or  as  a 
mordant  in  dyeing,  especially  with  safHower  ; 
the  leaves  furnish  a  yellow  dye.  The  seeds 
yield  a  clear,  bright,  fluid  oil,  with  an  odour 
like  that  of  the  linseed ;  their  powder  mixed 
with  thin  glue  makes  a  strong  cement  for 
wood.  The  West  Indian  and  South  American 
variety  of  T.  indica  (var.  occidentalis)  lias 
legumes  only  three  times  as  long  as  broad, 
whereas  the  Indian  tree  has  them  six  times  as 
long. 

2.  Comm. :  The  tamarinds  sold  in  England 
are  chiefly  West  Indian  tamarinds  with  their 
pulp  preserved  in  sugar.  They  differ  from 
the  Black  or  East  Indian  tamarinds  of  which 
the  preserved  pulp  is  black. 

3.  Phai-m. :  In  modern  pharmacy  tamarinds 
are  used  as  gentle  laxatives  ;  tliey  are  re- 
frigerant from  the  acids  which  they  con- 
tain, and,  when  infused,  constitute  a  cooling 
drink  in  fevers.  They  enter  into  the  Con/ectio 
Semtm.  In  India  the  seeds  are  given  in  dy- 
sentery, &c. ;  in  the  Mauritius  a  decoction  of 
the  bark  is  given  in  asthma. 

tamarmd-fisht  s.  A  preparation  of  a 
kind  of  East  Indian  fish  with  the  acid  pulp 
of  the  tamarind  fruit,  much  esteemed  as  a 
breakfast  relish  in  India. 

tamarmd-plum,  s. 

Bot:  Dlalium  indicum,  one  of  the  Cjtio- 
metresE.  The  legume  has  a  delicate  agreeable 
pulp,  less  acid  tlian  that  of  the  tamarind. 

tam-a-rin'-diis,  s.    [Tamarind.] 

Bot.:  A  genus  of  Csesalpiniese,  tribe  Am- 
herstiese.  Calyx  cleft,  tubular  at  the  base, 
two-lipped,  the  upper  lip  of  three  reflexed 
segments,  the  lower  of  two  segments  united ; 
petals  three,  the  middle  one  hood-shaped,  the 
side  ones  ovate  ;  stamens  nine  or  ten,  all  but 
three  short  and  without  antliers ;  legume 
filled  with  pulp,  and  containing  strong  fibres; 
seeds  three  to  six.  Only  one  known  species, 
Tamarindus  iridica ;  T.  occidentalis,  the  West 
Indian  tamarind,  being  now  deemed  only  a 
variety.     [Tamarind.] 

t3<in-ar-is-9m'-e-se,  s.  pi.  [Lat.  tamariac^us); 
fem.  pi.  adj.  sulT.  -inece.] 
Bot.  :  The  same  as  TAMARicACEiE  (q.v.). 

tam'-^risk»  *  tam-a-riske,  s.  [Lat.  tainr 
arix,  iamarice,  tamariscus,  tamaric\m, ;  Fr. 
tarnaris,  tamarisc,  tamarix;  Prov,  tavw^-isc] 
[Tamarix.] 


1.  The  genus  Tamarix  (q.v,). 

2.  (PL):  The  Tamaricacese  or  Tamariscinea 
(q.v.). 

^  Gerraan  ta)narisk : 

Bot. .  MyHcarla  gernuuiua.. 


fate,  fat,  f^e,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father ;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there ;   pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;  go,  poir 
or.  wore.  xroU,  worls,  who,  son;  miite,  cub,  ciire,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full;  try,  Syrian,    sa.  oe  =  e;  ey  =  a;  qu  =  ltw« 


tamarite— tamis 
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TAMARISK. 

Branchlets,  with  teavea  uatn- 

nilsi 

fied; 


ta'-mar-ite,  s.     [After  the   Tamar   mines, 
Devon,  where  it  was  supposed  to  have'been 
first  found  ;  suff.  -He  (Afm.).] 
Min. :  The  same  as  Chalcophyllite  (q.v.), 

tfi,m'-ar-rix,  s.  tLat.  =  a  tamarisk ;  said  to 
be  from  the  Tamaris  (now  the  Tambro),  a 
river  of  Spain,  along  which  tamarisks  abound.) 
BoL  :  Tamarisk  ;  tlie  typical  genus  of  Tam- 
aricacese  or  Tamariscinese.  Sepals  four  to 
five,  equal,  distinct ;  petals  four  to  five,  dis- 
tinct, or  united  at  the  base  ;  stamens  four  to 
ten  ;  styles  three  or  four ;  stigmas  distinct, 
sessile,  feathery ;  capsule  one-seeded,  three- 
valved  ;  seeds  numerous,  without  a  beak  ;  pap- 
pose. Known  species  twenty ;  all  from  the 
eastern  hemisphere.  They  are  shrubs  growing 
gregariously-  in  bushy  clumps,  along  river 
banks  or  basins,  &c.,  in  desert  tracts,  as 
along  the  banks  of  the  Suez  Canal.  T.  gallica 
the  French,  called 
also  T.  anglica, 
the  English  ^ma- 
risk,  an  evergreen 
shrub  or  small 
tree,  fi  ve  to  ten  feet 
high,  with  very 
slender  and  fea- 
thery branclies, 
minute,  amplexi- 
caul,  ad  pressed, 
acute  leaves,  and 
lateral,  somewhat 
panieled  spikes  of 
white  or  pink 
flowers,  is  found  i 
on  the  south  and 
east  coasts  of  Eng- 
land, but  is  an  alien.  It  is  wild  on  the  Conti- 
nental European  shores  of  the  Atlantic  and 
the  Mediterranean,  and  in  Western  Asia  and 
India.  Its  bark  is  slightly  bitter  and  astrin- 
gent. This  species,  and  Tamarix  africuTia,  if 
burnt,  yield  much  sulphate  of  soda.  T.  man- 
nifera  produces  the  manna  of  Mount  Sinai, 
which,  however,  is  not  a  natural  exudation 
from  the  tree,  but  arises  from  a  puncture  of 
an  insect,  Coccus  mannvpara.  T.  dioica  and  T. 
articulata  (called  also  T.  orientalis)  are  found 
on  the  banks  of  rivers  and  on  sea  coasts 
throughout  India.  The  former  yields  a  gum 
which  appears  nodular,  and  is  transparent  in 
tlie  central  speck  of  each  tear,  while  opaque 
on  the  circumference.  The  latter  also  fur- 
nishes a  small  quantity  of  gum.  Tlie  galls 
and  bark  of  I",  indica,  T.  dioica,  T.  Furas,  and 
T.  orientalis  are  used  in  t/anning  and  as  an 
auxiliary  in  dyeing.  They  are  also  used  medi- 
cinally as  astringents.  Their  action  is  due  to 
the  tannic  and  gallic  acids  which  they  coutain. 

t&m'-bac,  s.    [Tombac] 

1.  Tlie  same  as  Tombac  (q.v.X 

2.  Agallochum  or  aloes-wood. 
tS.m-bour',  s.    [Fr.] 

I,  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  A  drum. 

"  Till  I,  wbo  heart!  the  deep  tambour 
Beat  tby  Dived  "a  approachiug  hour." 

Byron :  Bride  of  Abydoa,  1.  8. 

2.  A  circular  frame  on  which  silk  or  other 
etuff  is  stretched  for  the  purpose  of  being 
embroidered.  So  called  from  its  resemblance 
to  the  head  of  a  drum. 

3.  A  species  of  embroidery  in  which  threads 
of  gold  and  silver  are  worked  by  needles  in 
figures  of  leaves  and  flowers  upon  a  silk  stuff 
stretched  over  a  circular  frame,  called  a  tam- 
bour-frame. 

IL  Technically: 

1.  Architecture: 

(1)  A  term  applied  to  the  naked  part  of 
Corinthian  and  Composite  capitals,  which 
bears  some  resemblance  to  a  drum.  Also 
called  the  Vase  and  Campana,  or  the  Bell. 

(2)  The  wall  of  a  circular  temple  surrounded 
with  columns, 

(3)  The  circular  vertical  part  both  above 
and  below  a  cupola. 

(4)  A  kind  of  -lobby  or  vestibule  of  timber- 
work,  with  folding-doors,  and  covered  with  a 
ceiling,  as  within  the  porches  of  churches,  &c., 
to  break  the  current  of  wind  from  without. 

(5)  A  cylindrical  stone,  such  as  one  of  the 
courses  of  the  shaft  of  a  column. 

2.  Fort.:  Akind  of  workformed  of  palisades, 
or  pieces  of  wood  ten  feet  long,  planted  closely 
together,  and  driven  firmly  into  the  ground, 
anil  intended  to  defend  a  road,  gate,  or  other 
eiitiaiice. 


tambour  de  basque,  s. 

Music :  A  tabor  with  jingles  ;  a  tambourine 
(q.v.). 
tambour-frame, ».    [Tambour,  s.,  I.  2.] 

tambour-work,  s.  The  same  as  Tam- 
bour, s.,  I.  3. 

t3.m'-bdur,  v.t.  or  1  fXAMBOUR,  «,]  To  em- 
broider with  or  on  a  tambour ;  to  work  on  a 
tambour-frame, 

"  Her  spotted  and  her  tamboured  maeMn," — JUisa 
Austen  :  liorthanger  Abbey,  ch.  x. 

tam-b6ur'-a,  s.    [Tambour,  s.) 

Music :  An  instrument  of  the  guitar  species, 
with  strings  of  wire  struck  with  a  plectrum. 
The  neck  is  long,  and  the  body,  of  gourd- 
shape,  is  often  beautifully  ornamented.  The 
tambonra  is  found  in  Persia,  Turkey,  Egypt, 
and  Hindustan,  and  it  was  known  to  the 
Assyrians  and  Egyptians  under  various  names. 

tSm-bour'-gi,  s.     [Turkish.]    A  drummer. 

"  Tambourgi  I  tambourgi  /  thy  larum  afar 
Gives  hopes  to  the  valiant  and  prumiae  of  wnr." 
Byron.  Chilile  Barold,  ii.  \xxiL 

tam-bou-rine',  tam-bou-rin,  *  tam-bu- 
rin,  *  tarn- bu- Fine.  s.     [Fr.  tambourin, 

diniin.  fi'om  tamhour  =  a  drum,  a  tambour.] 
Music : 

1.  An  ancient  pulsatile  instrument  of  the 
drum  class,  popular  among  all  European 
people,  but  particularly  those  of  the  south. 
The  Biscayan  and  Italian  peasantry  employ  it 
outjevery  festal  occasion.  It  is  formed  of  a 
hoop  of  wood,  sometimes  of  metal,  over  which 
is  stretched  a  piece  of  parcliment  or  skin  ; 
the  sides  of  the  hoop  are  pierced  with  holes, 
in  which  are  inserted  pieces  of  metal  in  pairs, 
called  .iingles.  Small  bells  are  sometimes 
fastened  on  to  the  outer  edge  of  the  hoop.  It 
is  sounded  by  being  struck  with  the  knuckles, 
or  by  drawing  the  fingers  or  thumb  over  the 
skin,  which  produces  what  is  called  "  the 
roll,"  a  peculiar  drone  mingled  with  the  jingle 
of  the  bells  or  pieces  of  metal. 

"  Each  her  ribboned  tambourina 
Flinging  on  the  mountain  sod." 
Matthew  Arnold :  Em/jedoclei  on  Etna,  IL 

2.  A  stage  dance  formerly  popular  in  France. 
It  was  of  a  lively  measure,  and  accompanied 
with  a  pedal  bass  in  imitation  of  the  drone 
caused  by  rubbing  the  thumb  over  the  skin  of 
a  tambounne. 

t  tS<m-breet',  s.    [See  def.] 

Zool. :  One  of  the  native  Australian  names 
for    Ornithorhynchus   paradoxus.      [Ornitho- 

RHYNCHUS.] 

*  tam-bu-riue,  *  tam-bu-rir .  a.  [Tam- 
bourine.] 

t^m-bu-ro-ne,  s.    [ital.] 

Miisic :  The  military  bass-drum. 

tame,  a.  [A.S.  tam;  cogn.  with  Dut.  tarn; 
Icel.  tamr;  Sw.  &  Dan.  tam;  Ger.  zahm. 
From  the  same  root  as  Lat.  domo  =  to  tame  ; 
Gr.  fia/xaw  (damao);  Sansc.  dam  =  to  tame,  to 
be  tame.] 

I.  Lit. :  Having  lost  Its  native  wildness  and 
shyness ;  accustomed  to  the  presence  and 
society  of  man  ;  domesticated,  domestic, 
gentle. 

"  He  brought  thy  land  a  blessing  when  he  came. 
He  found  thee  savage,  and  he  left  thee  tame." 

Cowper:  ExpostiUation,  485. 

II.  Figuratively : 

1.  Wanting  in  spirit  or  energy ;  subdued, 
depressed,  spiritless. 

"  But  yet  come  not :  you  are  a  tame  man,  go  1 " 
Shakesp  :  A/itUummer  Night's  Dream,  ill.  2. 

2.  Unanimated,  spiritless,  dull,  insipid,  un- 
interesting ;  wanting  in  spirit  or  interest. 

"The  landacapea  seen  from  the  car-windows  would 
be  tame  were  it  not  for  the  vast  sweep  of  visiou."— 
Century  ilagazine,  Aug.,  1882,  p.  506. 

3.  Without  earnest  feeling  or  ardour ;  list- 
less, cold. 

*  i.  Harmless,  ineffectual,  impotent. 

"  His  remedies  are  tame  in  the  present  peace." 

Shakesp.  ■  Coriolamis,  iv,  6. 

*  5.  Wonted  ;  accommodated  to  one's  habits ; 
grown  into  a  custom, 

"  Sequestring  from  me  all 
That  time,  acquaintance,  custom,  and  condition 
Made  tame  and  inost  familiar  to  ray  nature." 

Shakesp. :  TroiluK  &  Cresslda,  iii,  8. 

^  For  the  dilference  between  tame  and 
gentle,  see  Gentlk. 

tame(l),  •«.(.  [A.S.  tamian,  teraian.]  [Tame,  a.] 
I,  Lit. :  To  reclaim  ;   to  bring  from  a  wild 


or  savage  state  to  a  domesticated  state ;  to 
make  tame,  domesticated,  or  accustomed  to 
man. 

"  It  Is  said  that  this  creature  [the  glutton]  is  eaailr 
tamed,  and  taught  a  number  of  pleasant  tricks."— 
Cook:  Third  Voyage,  bk,  vi,,  eh.  vt 

II.  Figuratively : 
*1.  To  conquer,  to  subdue. 
"  Make  softe,  breke  and  tame  all  other  kingdomB,"— 
Joye :  Expos,  of  Daniel,  ch.  ii. 

2.  To  subdue ;  to  put  or  keep  down  ;  to 
conquer ;  to  overpower. 

"To  tame  and  abate  the  appetites  of  tho  flesh,"— 
Tyndalt:   iVorkes.  ^  22. 

*  tame  (2),  v.t.  [Fr.  entamer=to  cut  into,  to 
make  the  first  cut  upon,  to  begin  on.]  To 
begin  upon  by  taking  a  part  of  ;  to  broach  or 
taste,  as  liquor ;  to  deal  out,  to  divide,  to  dis- 
tribute. 

"  In  the  time  of  the  famine  he  Is  the  Joseph  of  the 
country,  and  keeps  the  poor  from  starving  Then  he 
tameth  hu  stacks  of  corn,  which  not  his  covetousneBs, 
but  ijruvidence,  hath  reserved  for  time  of  need." — 
Fuller. 

tame'-a-ble,  a.    [Tamable.] 

tame'-less,  *tame-lesse,  a,  [Eng,  tame; 
-less.]    Incapable  of  being  tamed  ;  untamable. 

"Ah  the  sea  wind's  on  tho  sea  his  ways  are  tameless." 
A    C.  Swinburne :  Statue  of  Vnt'jr  Hugo. 

tame'-less-ness,  s.  [Eng.  tameless;  -kcss.) 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  tameless. 

"From  thee  this  tametessness  of  lieart." 

Byron:  ParUina.  xiiL 

tame'-Iy,  adv.  [Eng.  tame ;  -ly.]  In  a  tame 
manner;  without  spirit  or  energy;  meanly, 
spiritlessly,  servilely ;  with  unresisting  sub- 
mission, 

"  Though  tamely  crouch  to  Gallia's  frown 
Dull  Holland  b  tardy  train."      Scott :  IPar  Song. 

tame'-ness,  «.     [Eng.  tume;  -ness,] 

I,  Lit.  :  The  quality  or  state  <)f  being  tame 
or  gentle  ;  a  .state  of  domestication. 

II.  Figuratively  : 

1.  Want  of  spirit  or  energy  ;  meanness  in 
bearing  insults  or  injury. 

"An  indication  of  uncommon  famenets  and  ti- 
midity."— Cook:  First  Voyage,  bk.  iii.,  ch.  vi. 

2.  Absence  of  interest,  or  animation  ;  dul- 
ness  :  as,  the  tamen,ess  of  a  narrative. 

tam'-er,  s.  [Eng.  tame,  v.  ;  -er.]  One  who 
tames  or  subdues  ;  a  subduer,  a  conqueror. 

"  Daughter  of  Jove,  relentless  power. 
Thou  tamer  of  the  hutnan  bre.-iat " 

Gray  :  Byinn  to  Adversity, 

tclm'-{-&3,  s.  [Gr.  TojLLia?  {tamias)=B.  distri- 
butor, a  dispenser,  a  steward.  The  name  has 
reference  either  to  the  cheek-pouches  in  which 
these  animals  can  stow  a  large  quantity  of 
food,  or  to  their  habit  of  laying  up  stores  of 
food  in  their  holes.] 

Zool. :  Ground-squirrel ;  a  genus  of  Sciurinae, 
with  four  species,  all  found  in  North  America, 
one  of  which  {Tamias  asiaticus)  extends 
through  Siberia  into  Eastern  Europe.  The 
species  are  characterized  by  the  possession  of 
cheek-pouches,  and  by  their  coloration,  the 
fur  of  the  back  being  marked  with  alternate 
light  and  dark  bands.  They  are  known  in 
America  as  Chipmunks,  and  are  among  the 
commonest  of  the  indigenous  rodents. 

T3>m'-ll,  Tam'-ul,  s.     [Native  name.] 

1.  One  of  a  race  inhabiting  the  South  of 
India  and  Ceylon.  They  belong  to  the  Di-avi- 
dian  stock. 

2.  The  language  spoken  in  the  south-east  of 
the  Madras  Presidency  and  in  the  northern 
parts  of  Ceylon.  It  is  richly  polysyllabic,  o. 
a  very  high  type  of  agglutination,  like  the 
Finnish  and  Hungarian,  with  prefixes  only, 
and  is  very  soft  and  harmonious  in  utterance. 

Ta-ma'-i-g,n,  a.  [Eng.  Tamil;  -ian,]  Of  or 
pertaining  to  the  Tamils  or  their  language. 

tamj-ine,  tS,m'-in-y,  tam'-min,  tam'- 
my",  s.     [Fr.  etamine.]    [Stamin.] 

1.  A  thin  woollen  or  worsted  stuff,  highly 
glazed. 

2.  A  sieve ;  a  strainer  or  bolter  of  hair  or 
cloth. 

''*tam'-is  (s  silent),  *  tam-ise, ».    [Fr.  tamis,] 

[Temse.] 

1.  A  sieve,  a  strainer. 

"Transmittlnp  the  light  thereof  aa  it  were  thorowa 
tamise  or  straiuer '-P.I/oUand.  Plutarch,  p  674. 

2.  The  same  as  Tamine  (q.v.). 

"  tamiS-bird,  3.     A  Guinea  fowL 


b^l,  bo^;  po^t,  J6\b-1;  cat,  96!!,  chorus,  911111,  benQb;  go,  gem:  thin,  this;  sin,  a§;  expect,  Xenophon.  e^st.    -ing. 
-olan,  -tian  =  shan*   -tion,  -sion  =  shun;  -tion,  -^ion  =  zhtin.    -clous,  -tloua,  -slous  =  shus.    -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  b^l,  del. 
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tamkin— tansecium 


t&m'-ldn,  $.  IFoT  tampkin.]  [Tampion.1  The 
f  topper  of  &  cannon. 

T&m-ma-nj^,  s.  {See  def.]  A  corruption 
of  the  name  Taraendy  or  Tanimeimnd,  an 
Indian  chief  of  the  Delaware  tribe.  Why  the 
name  was  applied  in  the  compound  docs  not 
appear. 

Tammaiiy-society,  $  a  Democratic 
political  nr^auization  m  the  city  of  J^ew  York 
which  has  lungcontrolleil  the  elections  in  that 
city.  Its  leading  poUticianB,  comhincd  into 
wliat  is  known  as  the  Tannnaoy-ring,  have 
ruled  the  city  for  their  own  benefit. 

tSmm'-ite,    s.      [After    Hugo    Tamm,    who 

analysed  it;  sufT.  -iUiMia.).] 

Mm,  :  A  name  given  by  Crookes  tea  dark 
Bteel-coloured  cry.stalline  powder  analysed  by 
Mr.  Tamni.  Sp.gr.  12-5.  Compos.  .  tungsten, 
88'05;  iron,  5-60;  manganese,  0'15;  unde- 
termined, t)'20  =  100.    A  doubtful  species. 

tSm'-mj^,  tam'-xmn,  s.    [Tahine.] 
Td.m'-iiij^,  a.    [Tommy.] 

Taxamy-norie,  s.    The  auk,  the  puifln. 

"  'The  acTPigh  of  h  Tammie  Jforie,'  answered  Ochil- 
tree;  'I  ken  the  skirl  veeV— Scott:  Antiquaf]/, 
cli.  Til. 

tfimp,  v.t.  [Ft.  tamponner,  taper;  Prov.  tarn- 
piT  ]    (Tampion.] 

1.  BUisting :  To  fill  up,  as  a  blast-hole, 
above  tlie  charge  with  dry  sand,  tough  clay, 
or  some  other  substance,  to  prevent,  the  ex- 
plosion taking  effect  by  way  of  the  hole. 

2.  To  force  in  or  down  by  frequent  and 
somewhat  light  strokes. 

"Tbe  iton  placetl  at.  ttie  top  of  the  gunpowder  would 
be  80  x>\M.Ra  with  the  object  of  tampijig  \l."—PaU 
Mall  Qatette.  Dec.  3, 16Ba 

t&m'-per,  v,i.  [The  same  word  as  temper 
(q.v.^  but  used  in  a  bad  sense.] 

1.  To  meddle ;  to  he  busy  or  officious ;  to 
have  to  do  with  anything  without  fitness  or 
necessity. 

"  Vmh)  tum.pertng  baa  but  fostered  his  disease  ; 
'Tis  desperate  Cowper     Task,  v   668. 

2.  To  meddle  with,  especially  so  as  to  alter, 
corrupt,  or  adulterate;  to  make  corrupt  or 
Dot  genuine. 

"Tbe  NiccnetCreedJ  waa  tampered  foully  with.  "— 
Bp  Taylor.  Liberty  m  Prophesying,  %%. 

3.  To  intfrfere  where  one  has  no  business. 

"The  G'.veniir  of  Herat  has  t>een  (liaco7er«<d  tam- 
pering with  the  coirenpoiidence  of  the  ComniiSBioii," 
—  Weektif  Echo,  Sept.  5,  1885 

4.  To  practise  secretly,  as  by  bribery  or 
other  unfair  or  underhand  means ;  to  in- 
fluence, or  endeavour  to  lufiuence,  towards  a 
certain  course  by  underhand  or  unfair  means. 

"And  by  nu boroatioD  aod  menacing  of,  and  iarn- 
pering  with  wituessp.a    —  Wood     fasti  Ozon.,  1, 

tump'-er,  s.     [Eng  lamp ;  -er  ] 

1.  One  who  tamps  :  one  who  prepares  for 
blasting,  by  stopping  np  the  hole  in  which 
the  charge  is  placed. 

2.  An  instrument  used  in  tamping  ;  a 
tamping  bar  or  iron. 

t&m'-per-er,  s.  (Eng.  tamper,  v.  ;  -er.)  One 
who  uses  unfair  or  underhand  means  in  order 
to  influence  a  person  to  his  own  ends. 

t&mp'-ing,  ?.     [Eng.  tamp;  -tn^.J 

1.  Blast  :  Filling  up  a  blast-hole,  above 
the  charge,  so  as  to  direct  the  force  of  the 
explosion  laterally  and  rend  the  rock. 

2.  Milil.  Mining:  Packing  with  earth,  sand- 
bags. Ac  ,  that  part  of  the  mine  nearest  to  the 
cliance  to  increase  its  eflectiveness  in  a  given 
dirt-rtion. 

3.  Smelt. :  Stopping  with  clay  the  issues  of 
a  blast-furnace. 

4.  The  material  used  for  any  of  the  above 
purposes ;  it  may  be  fragments  of  stone, 
earth,  sand,  or,  in  some  cases,  water. 

tampins~bar,  tamping-iron,  s. 

Blasit. :  A  bar  of  copper,  brass,  or  wood, 
TiBed  in  driving  the  tamping  upon  the  charge 
in  a  blast-hole.  The  name  tamping-iroo  is  a 
ini.«nomer. 

tamplng-machiiie,  s. 

Pipe-making-  A  machine  for  packing  clay 
or  the  matenal  for  artificial  stone  into  a 
Tnouk). 

tamping-plug.  s  a  stopper  for  a  hole 
in  which  a  blasting-charge  has  been  placed. 


tam'-pi-on.  tom'-pi-dn,  *tam -py-on,  s. 

[Fr.  tampon  =  a  bung  or  stopple,  a  nasalized 
form  of  tapon  =.  a  bung  or  stopple,  from  taper 
=  to  stop  with  a  bung,  from  Dut,  tap  =  & 
bung  or  stopple.] 

1.  OTdn, :  The  stopper  of  a  cannon  or  other 
piece  of  ordnance,  consisting  of  a  cylinder  of 
wood  placed  in  the  muzzle  to  exclude  water 
or  dust ;  also  the  wooden  bottom  for  a  charge 
of  grape-shot. 

2.  Music :  A  plug  for  stopping  closely  the 
upper  end  of  an  orgau-pipe. 

tam-poe*  tam-pui,  s,    [Malay.] 

Bot.,  dtc. .  The  edible  fruit  of  Hedycarpus 
mxilayanus,  much  prized  in  tlie  Eastern 
Archipelago. 

t3,m'-po6n,  tam'-pon,  s.    [Tampion. 
L  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  A  tampion. 

2.  The  bung  of  a  vessel. 

II.  Surg. :  A  plug  or  stopper,  of  rag,  sponge, 
&c.,  used  in  stopping  hemorrhages, 

tam-tam,  tom'-tom,  s.    [Hind.,  &om  the 

sound  produced.] 
Music: 

1.  A  kind  of 
native  drum, 
used  in  the  East 
Indies  and  West- 
ern Africa.  It  is 
generally  made 
of  a  hollow  cyl- 
inder formed  of 
fibrous  wood, 
such  as  palm- 
tree,  or  of  earth- 
enware, having 
each  end  covered 
with  skin.  It  is 
beaten  upon  with  the  fingers  or  open  hand, 
and  produces  a  hollow,  monotonous  sound. 

2.  A  Chinese  gong. 

tamtam-metal»  s. 

Meiall. :  An  alloy  of  one  part  of  tin  and 
four  parts  of  copper.  When  rapidly  cooled  it 
is  ductile  and  malleable ;  but  when  cooled 
slowly  it  is  as  hard  and  brittle  as  glass. 

ta-mu'~li-an,  a.    [Tamilian.] 

ta'-mus,  s.  [Mod,  Lat.,  from  taminia  uva, 
the  berry  of  a  wild  climbing  plant,  growing 
on  a  plant,  called  by  the  Romans  tamnus.] 

Bot.:  Black-bryony ;  a  genus  of  Diosco- 
reacpse.  Perianth  campanulate,  in  six  deep 
segments  ;  stigmas  three,  two-Iobed,  Berry 
imperfectly  three-celled  ;  seeds  few,  globose. 
Known  species  one  or  two.  Tamus  communis 
is  the  Common  Black  bi7ony.  [Black- 
BRvoNv  1  The  young  suckers  of  this  plant, 
and  of  T.  cretica  are  eaten  in  Greece,  but  need 
to  be  well  boiled,  else  they  are  purgative  and 
even  emetic. 

tS>n,  •  tanne,  v.t.  &  i  [Fr.  tanner,  from  tan 
—  oak-bark,  used  for  tanning.] 

A.  Transitive : 

I,  Lit. :  To  convert  into  leather,  as  the 
skins  of  animal.s,  by  steeping  them  in  an 
infusion  of  oak  or  other  bark,  by  which  they 
are  Impregnated  with  tannin  or  tannic  acid, 
and  thus  rendered  fine,  durable,  and  in  some 
degree  impervious  to  water, 
n.  Figuratively : 

1.  To  make  brown;  to  imbrown  by  exposure 
to  the  rays  of  the  sun  ;  to  sunburn. 
"  And  therefore  did  he  take  a  trustp  band 
To  traverse  Acama&iaa  fnreat  wide, 
In  war  well  aeaduned.  and  with  labours  tann'd." 
Byron  .  Childe  Harold,  ii.  69. 

•  2.  To  deprive  of  the  freshness  of  youth  ; 
to  impair  the  freshness  or  beauty  of. 

"  Time  .  .  .  whose  accidents  tan  sacred  beauty." 
Shakesp..  Sonnet  ItB. 

3.  To  flog,  to  thrash.    (Colloq.  or  shing.) 

B.  Intransitive : 

1.  Lit. :  To  get  or  become  tanned  :  as,  This 
leather  taiis  easily. 

2.  Fig. :  To  become  tanned  or  sunburnt. 

tSu,  s.  &  a.  [Fr.  tow  =.  oak-bark,  used  for 
tanning,  from  Breton  tann  =  an  oak,  tan.] 

A.  As  svhstantive : 

1.  The  bark  of  the  oak,  willow,  chestnut, 
lareh,  and  'ither  trees  abounding  in  tannin, 
bruised  and  broken  by  a  null,  and  used  for 


tanning  hi^es.  After  being  employed  for  tan- 
niuiJt,  the  tan  is  used  in  gardens  for  making 
hotbeds,  or  is  pressed  and  used  for  fuel. 

"  Uis  hair  la  rrisj),  and  bl.ick,  and  long, 
His  face  la  llkp  the  tfin." 

tong/eiluw  :  Village  Blacksmith 

2.  A  yellowish-brown  colour,  like  that  of  taii 

3.  An  imbrowning  of  the  skin  by  exposure 
to  the  sun,  especially  in  tropical  countries. 

B.  Asadj.:  Ofthe colourof tan  ;  resembling 
tan. 

tan-balls,  s.  pi  Spent  tan  from  the 
tanner's  yard,  pressed  into  balls  or  lumps, 
which  harden  on  drying  and  are  used  as  fuel. 
{Chainbers.) 

tan-bed,  s. 

Hort. :  A  bed  made  of  tan ;  a  bark  bed  or 
stove. 

tan -house,  s.  A  building  in  which 
tanners'  bark  is  stored. 

tan-mill,  a.  A  mill  for  breaking  up  bark 
for  tanning. 

tan-pickle,  s.    The  brine  of  a.  tan-pit. 

tan-pit,  5. 

1.  A  sunken  vat,  in  which  hides  are  laid  in 
tan. 

2.  A  bark-bed. 

tan-spud,  s.  An  instrument  for  peeling 
the  bark  from  oak  and  other  trees. 

tan-stove,  s.  A  hot-house  with  a  bark- 
stove  ;  a  bark-stove. 

tan-turf,  s.   The  same  as  Tan-balls  (q.v.). 

tan-vat,  s.  A  vat  in  which  hides  are 
steeped  in  liquor  with  tan. 

tan-yard,  s.  An  inclosure  where  the 
tanning  of  leather  is  carried  on. 

ta'-na.  s.    [Native  name,] 

Zool. :  Tupaia  tana;  a  small  insectivorous 
mammal,  from  the  forests  r)f  Sumatra  and 
Borneo,  living  on  or  near  the  ground,  Tlie 
body  is  eight  or  nine  inches  long,  the  colour 
varying  in  different  individuals,  but  usually  of 
some  shade  of  reddish-brown.  A  variety,  in 
which  the  tail  is  of  a  golden-yellow,  is  known 
as  the  Golden-tailed  Tana. 

tSin-a-^e'-tic,  a.  [Mod,  Lat.  tanacet(um) 
(q.v.);  Eng.  s.uff.  -ic]  Of,  belonging  to,  ex- 
isting in,  or  derived  from  the  Tansy  (q.v.). 

tanacetlc-acld,  s. 

Chem.  :  An  acid  said  to  exist  in  the  common 
tansy.  It  is  crystalline,  and  is  soluble  lu 
water  and  in  alcohol. 

tan-a-^e'-tint  s.  [Mod.  Lat.  tanacet(um) ; 
■in  (Chem.).'\ 

Chem. :  A  yellowish- white  granular  mass 
extracted  from  the  leaves  and  Howers  of  the 
tansy.  It  is  insoluble  in  water,  slightly  soluble 
in  alcohol,  very  soluble  in  ether,  has  a  bitter, 
sharp  taste,  and  is  precipitated  by  plumbic, 
ferric,  and  mercurous  salts,  not  by  tannic- 
acid. 

t&n-a-^e'-tum,  s.  [Ijod,  Lat.,  from  ItaL 
tanaceto  =  a  bed  of  tansy.]    [Tansy.] 

Bot.:  Tansy;  a  genus  of  Composites,  sub- 
tribe  Artemisieae.  Strong  -  scented  herlw, 
often  shrubby  below.  Leaves  alternate, 
generally  much  divided  ;  heads  solitary  or 
corymbose,  subglobose  discoid,  yellow ;  in- 
volucre hemispherical,  imbricated ;  receptacle 
naked  ;  ligulate  florets  short  and  trifid  or 
wanting ;  pappus  none,  the  achenes  angled, 
crowned  with  a  large  epigynous  disc  and 
having  a  membranous  margin.  Found  in 
most  continents.  Known  species  about  fifty. 
One  ifl  the  Coramou  Tansy.  Tanacetuin  tenvi- 
fohurx,  from  Kumaoo  and  Western  Thibet,  w 
used  by  the  natives  ior  flavonng  puddings. 

t&n-SB'-gi-tim,  «.  [Gr.  rai'aiJKJis  (toTtoefcw)  = 
with  a  long  point  or  edge ;  aio}  iflke)  =  a  point, 
an  edge.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Crescentiacese.  Climbing 
shrubs,  often  with  rooting  branches,  simple 
or  trifoliolate  leaves,  and  white,  pink,  violet, 
or  scarlet  flowers,  found  in  the  West  Indies 
and  South  America,  The  pulp  of  Tancecivm 
Jarowa  is  eaten,  and  poultices  are  prepared 
from  it.  The  fruit  of  T,  albiflorum  of  Jamaica 
is  also  employed  for  poultices.  The  berry  ef 
T.  lUacinuw,  of  Guiana  is  edible.  It  is  used 
for  dyeing  cotton  cloth  and  straw  furniture. 


late,  fat,  fere,  amidst,  what,  tsOX,  father ;  we,  wet,  here,  csamel,  her.  there ;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;  go,  pJJt, 
or.  wore,  wplt  work.  who.  son;  mute.  ciib.  cure,  unite,  cur,  rule,  fuU;  try,  Sirrian.    ».  ce  =  e;  ey  ^  a;  qu  =  kw. 
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tSjl'-^|;er,  s.  [From  tangara,  the  Brazilian 
nmne  of  some  of  the  species.) 

OrnUK  :  A  popular  name  for  any  species  of 
the  family  Tanagridse  (q.v.)-  They  were  for- 
merly classed  with  Fiiiigillidjc,  and  have  all 
th$  essential  characters  of  the  Finches,  but 
are  so  far  modi  tied  as  to  feed  on  soft  fruits 
and  insects.  They  are.  for  the  most  part, 
birds  of  very  brilliant  plumage  ;  more  than 
SOO  species  are  known,  all  AmeriCiiii.  most  of 
them  belonging  to  the  warmer  portinns  of 
that  continout,  though  some  are  visitors  to 
the  United  States. 

t&n'-a-gr^,  s.    [Mod.  Lat]    [Tanaqer-I 

Ornith. :  Tlie  type-genus  of  the  family  Tana- 
grid%  (qv,),  with  twelve  species,  ranging 
from  Mexico  to  Bolivia  and  La  Plata. 

tan-Jig'-ri-dsa,  s.  pL  [Mod.  Lat.  tanagrip) ; 
Lat.  fem.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.] 

Ornith. :  A  family  of  Fringilliformes,  for- 
merly made  a  sub-family  of  Fringillidae,  with 
forty-three  genera,  almost  peculiar  to  the 
Neijtropical  region,  only  one  genus  extend- 
ing into  the  eastern  United  States  and  the 
Rocky  Monntains.  Primaries  nine  ;  bill 
usually  conical,  sometimes  depressed  or  at- 
tenuated, usually  more  or  less  triangular  at 
base,  and  with  the  cutting  edges  not  much 
in  Reeled,  sometimes  toothed  or  notched ;  Jegs 
short,  claws  curved. 

t  tan-a-gri'-nse,  s.  ph  [Mod.  Lat.  tanagiia); 
Lat.  fem,  pi.  adj.  suff.  -itwe-I    [TANAQRiOiCj 

t&a-a-grme,  o.  [Tanagrin^]  Resembling 
a  tanager ;  of  or  belonging  to  the  family  Tana- 
grida;  (q.v.). 

t^'-a-is,  s.  [Lat.,  from  Gr.  Taj'oiy  (TanaKs) 
—  the  Doii.l 

Zool.  :  Cheliferous  Slaters ;  a  genus  of 
Cui-sorial  Isopods,  with  certain  affinities  to 
the  Maeroura  and  to  the  Anipliipoda.  They 
have  a  carapace,  the  lateral  parts  of  which 
are  very  vascular,  and  are  used  for  respira- 
tion. The  hrst  pair  of  legs  are  converted  into 
chelse,  the  six  other  pairs  being  simple.  The 
male  is  dimorphic. 

Tan-chel'-mi-an^,   T^-que-lin'-i-an§ 

(qu  as  k),  s.  pi'    [6ee  def.] 

Church  Hist.:  A  fanatical  .sect  which  arose 
in  the  Netherlands,  under  the  leadership  of 
Tanchel  or  Taiiquelin,  who,  about  111,5,  pro- 
claimed that  he  was  tlie  Son  of  God,  and 
caused  churches  to  be  erected  in  his  honour. 
After  leading  a  licentious  life  for  some  years, 
he  was  killed  at  Antwerp  in  1125.  His 
followers  were  restored  to  the  Church  by  the 
instrumentality  of  St.  Norbert,  the  founder  of 
the  Pt'ienionstratunsiaus. 

t&u'-dem,  adv.   Al  s.     [A   pun   on   the  Lat. 
tandem  =  at  length,  after  a  certain  interval  of 
time.l 
A.  Asadv. :  One  harnessed  behmd  the  other. 


B.  As  substarUive : 

1.  A  t«rm  applied  to  two  horses  harnessed 
one  iu  front  of  the  other ;  the  front  horse 
being  termed  the  leader,  and  the  rear  one  the 
wheeler. 

2.  A  form  of  tricycle  ridden  by  two  persons, 
one  behind  the  other. 

"Sume  of  the  earlier  apeciineiu  of  the  front-steer- 
ins  tavdem  wero  tumUbea  with  four  vheeli."—Field, 
Maj2L,  1887. 

tandem-cart,  s.  A  kind  of  dog-cait 
drawn  by  a  tandem.     [Tandem,  B.  1,] 

•  tane,  pa.  par.  of  v.     [Taken.] 

tftng  (1),  *  tongge,  s.  [0.  Dut.  tanger  = 
eharp.  tart;  M.  H,  G.  zander  =  sharp,  sharp- 
tnsted.] 

1,  Lit. :  A  strong  taste  or  flavour,  esperially 
a  taste  of  something  extraneous  to  the  thing 
Itself. 

"  It  If  eaid  of  the  best  oyl  that  ft  hath  no  tast,  that 
IB,  ao  latig.'  —Fuller :  Worthies;  England. 

2.  Fig.  :  Specific  flavour  or  quality ;  dis- 
tinctive tinge,  taint,  or  the  like ;  a  twang. 

"  AccLrtliiig  t4>  thAt  of  Euripides,  which  j'et  has  a 
fang  ot  iiruphaDeiiaia."—Cu(iworih:  Jntell.  System, 
p.  OM. 

•tS-ng  (2),  s.     [An  imitative  word  ;  cf.  ting.] 
A  sound,  a  tone  ;  a  twang  or  shaip  Round. 
"  For  she  had  a  tuii{^iic  with  a  tana. 
Would  cry  to  a  sailor.  Go  hang. 

Shuketp.  '  Tempett,  11.  2. 


tang  (3).  *  tange,  *tongge,  s.  [icel.  tangi 
—  A  Spit  or  piujection  of  land  ;  a  tang  ;  tiiiig 
(geiiit.  tangar)=.&  smith's  tongs;  tengja=. 
to  fasten.] 

1.  The  shank  of  a  knife,  chisel,  file,  &c, 
which  is  inserted  in  the  haft. 

2.  The  projecting  part  nf  the  breech  of  a 
musket,  which  goes  into  the  stock. 

3.  The  part  of  a  sword-blade  to  which  the 
hilt  is  fastened. 

4.  The  tongue  of  a  buckle. 

tang-chisel,  s.  A  chisel  with  a  tang  for 
insertion  in  a  handle  ;  in  contradistinction  to 
a  socket-chisel,  which  has  a  hollow  tang  to 
receive  the  handle, 

tang-fi£iil»  s.     The  seal.    (Shetland.) 

tang  (4).  s.    [Tangle.]    Various  kinds  of  sea- 
weed (LamiTiaria  digitata,  Fucus  nodosus.) 
"  Calliug  it  the  8ea  of  weeds,  or  flag,  or  rush,  or 
tatig."—Bp.  Richardson  :  Choice  Obaeruations,  p.  11. 

tang,  v.t.  &  i.    [Tang  (2),  s.] 

A,  Trans. :  To  cause  to  sound ;  to  utter 
loudly.    (Shakesp. :  Twelfth  Night,  ii.  5.) 

B.  Intrans. :  To  ring.  {Sliakesp. :  Twelfth 
Night,  iii.  4.) 

^  To  tang  bees:  To  strike  two  pieces  of 
metal  together,  and  so  to  produce  a  lor.d 
sound,  to  induce  a  swarm  of  bees  to  settle. 

tan'-ga-lung,  s.     [Native  name.] 

Zool. :  Viverra  tangalunga,  from  Java.  Tt 
is  about  thirty  inches  in  length,  of  which  the 
tail  constitutes  one-third.  Ground  colour 
yellowish -gray,  striped  and  dotted  witli  black. 

*  tan'-gen9e,  s.  [Lat.  tangens  —  touching.] 
[Tangent.]    A  touching;  tangency. 

^  Point  of  tangence :  The  point  of  contact 
of  a  tangent  line. 

tS,n'-gen-9y,  s.  [Eng.  tangen^t);  -cy.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  tangent ;  a  contact 
or  touching. 

*  ^  Problem  oftangendes  :  4-  branch  of  the 
geometrical  analysis,  the  general  object  of 
which  was  to  describe  a  circle  passing  through 
given  points,  and  touching  straight  lines  or 
circles  given  in  position,  tJie  number  of  data 
being  always  limited  to  three. 

t&n'-gent,  a.  &  s.  [Lat.  tangens,  pr.  par.  of 
tango  '=  to  touch.] 

A.  As  adj.:  Touching;  in  geometry,  touch- 
ing in  a  single  point:  as,  a  tangent  line, 
tangent  curves,  &c. 

B.  As  sitbstantive : 

1.  Geom.  :  A  straight  line  which  meets  or 
touches  a  circle  or  curve  in  one  point,  and 
which,  being  produced,  will  not  cut  it.  In 
Euclid  (III.  16,  Cor.)  it  is  proved  that  any  line 
drawn  at  right  angles  to  the  diHraeter  of  a 
circle  at  its  extremity  is  a  tangent  to  the  circle. 

2.  Trig. :  The  tangent  of  an  arc  or  angle  is 
a  straiglit  line,  touching  the  circle  of  which 
the  arc  is  a  part  at  one  extremity  of  the  arc, 
and  meeting  the  diameter  passing  through 
the  other  extremity  ;  or  it  is  that  portion  of  a 
tangeut  diawn  at  the  first  extremity  of  an  arc, 
and  limited  by  a  secant  drawn  through  the 
second  extremity. 
The  tangent  is 
always  drawn 
through  the  initial 
extremity  of  the  . 
arc,  and  is  rec-  ' 
koned  positive  up- 
wards, and  conse- 
quently, negative 
downwards.  The 
tangent  of  an  arc 
or  angle  is  also  the 
tangent  of  its  sup- 
plement. The  arc 
and  its  tangent 
have  always  a  cer- 
tain relation  to 
each  other,  and 
when  the  one  is 
given  in    paits  of 


tangent. 

A  a  A  A,  Tangents  of  the  circle  ; 
BF,  Tangent  of  the  arc  bc, 
or  of  the  aiiele  b  d  c.  b  k  is 
alBo  tangent  of  the  supple- 
ment B  a,  of  the  arc  e  c,  and 
of  the  supplement  b  d  o  of 
the  angle  b  £>  c. 


the  radius,  the  other  can  always  be  cnnipnted 
by  means  of  an  infinite  series.  Tables  of 
tangents  for  every  are  fi'om  0°  to  99°,  as  well 
as  of  sines,  cosines,  &c.,  are  computed  and 
formed  into  tables  for  trigonometrical  pur- 
poses. Two  cnrves  are  tangent  to  each  other 
at  a  common  point,  whenthfy  have  a  common 
rectilinear  tangent  at  this  point.     A  tangent 


plane  to  a  curved  surfjice  is  the  limit  of  all 
secant  planes  to  the  surface  thnm^h  tho 
point.  The  i)oint  is  called  the  point  ni'  cnn- 
tiict.  Two  surfaces  are  tangent  to  eiich  otner 
wlien  they  have,  at  least,  one  point  iu 
common  ;  through  which,  if  any  number  of 
planes  be  passed,  the  sections  cut  out  by  each 
pliiue  will  be  tangent  to  eacli  othei-  at  the 
point.  This  point  is  called  the  point  of 
contact.  Another  definition  is  this:  Twn 
surfaces  are  tangent  to  each  otlier  when  tltey 
have  a  common  tangent  plane  at  a  coniniuu 
point.    This  point  is  the  point  of  contact. 

1[  (1)  Artificial  tangents :  Tangents  expressed 
by  logarithms. 

(2)  Method  of  tangents:  The  name  given  to 
the  calculus  in  its  early  period,  Wiien  the 
equation  of  a  curve  is  given,  and  it  is  required 
to  determine  the  tangent  at  any  point,  this  is 
called  the  direct  method  of  tangents,  and 
when  the  subtangent  to  a  f.urve  at  any  point 
is  given,  and  it  is  required  to  determine  the 
equation  of  the  cuive,  this  is  termed  the 
inverse  method  of  tangents.  These  Terms  ai'e 
synonymous  with  the  ditferenlial  and  integral 
calculus. 

(3)  Natural  tangents:  Tangents  expressed 
by  natural  numbers. 

(4)  To  go  (or  Jly)  of  at  a  tangent :  To  br^ak 
off  suddenly  from  one  coui-se  of  action,  line 
of  thuught,  or  the  like,  and  go  on  to  some- 
thing else. 

"  From  that  lady  his  mind  wandered,  by  a  natuml 

froceas,  to  the  dingy  countiua-houae  of  Dudsou  Mid 
ogg.  From  Dodson  and  Fugg  s  it  Jieiooff at  a  tanffimC 
to  tne  very  centre  nf  the  history  of  the  queer  ulieut." 
~— Dickens:  Fickioiclt.,  ch.  xxii. 

tangent -compass,  s.  The  same  as 
Tangent-galvanojieter  (q.v.). 

tangent-galvanometer,  s.  A  form  of 
galvanometer  m  which  the  length  of  the 
astatic  needle  employed  is  so  short,  in  com- 
parison with  the  diameter  of  the  surrounding 
copper  ring  tlirough  which  the  current  to  be 
measured  is  passed,  that  the  intensities  of 
currents  may  he  regarded  as  proportional  to 
the  tangents  of  the  angles  of  deflection  of  the 
needle.  Tlie  tangents  in  tliis  case  serve  as  a 
direct  measure  of  the  comparative  intensities. 

tangent  -  plane,  s.  A  plane  which 
touclies  a  curved  surface,  as  a  spherei 
cylinder,  &c. 

tangentHsailxng,  s. 

Navig.  :  Thasannma  Middle-latitude  saili/nff. 

[MfDDLE.] 

tangent-scale,  s. 

'Ordn.  :  A  species  of  breech-sight  for  cannoa. 
Its  liase  has  a  curvature  corres)>nnding  to  the 
circumference  of  the  breech  of  the  gun,  and 
its  face  iy  cut  into  steps  corresponding  to 
angles  of  elevation.  Tlie  height  for  each  step 
is  found  by  multiplying  the  natui-al  tangent 
of  the  elevation  in  degrees  by  tlie  distance 
between  the  base-ring  and  muzzle-sight. 

tangent -screw,  s.  An  endless  screw 
tangentially  attached  to  the  index-arm  of  an 
instrument  of  precision,  enabling  a  delicate 
motion  to  be  given  to  the  arm  after  it  has 
been  clamped  to  the  limb,  and  permitting 
angular  measurements  to  be  made  with 
greaf'-r  ex;ictness  than  could  be  done  were 
the  movement  entirely  effected  by  hand. 

tS.n-gen'-tial  (tl  as  sh),  a.  [Eng.  tang&fii; 
■ial.]  Of  or"  pertaining  to  a  tangent ;  in  the 
direction  of  a  tangent. 

"Give  the  heavy  planets  their  tangential  motioo,' 
— Search:  Light  of  Nature,  voL  ii.,  pt.  ii.,  ch.  xxii. 

tangential-force,  s. 

1.  The  same  as  Centrifugal- force, 

2.  Mach. :  A  force  which  acts  upnn  a  wheei 
in  the  direction  of  a  tangent  to  the  wheel, 
and  this  is  the  direction  in  which  motion  ia 
communicated  between  wheels  and  pinions  oi 
from  one  wheel  to  another. 

tangential-plane,  s.  A  tangent-plam 
(q.v.). 

t&n  -  gen'  -  tial  - 1^  (t  as  sh),  adit.  [Eng 
tangential;  -ly.]  In  a  tangential  manner;  iij 
direction  of  a  tangeut. 

tsin' -  ger  -  £ne,  s.  [See  def.]  An  esteemefi 
small-fruited  variety  of  orange  from  Tangier* 

t&n'-ghin,  s.    [Tanghinia.] 

1.  The  poison  of  Tanghinia  vcnenifera. 

2.  That  tree  itself.    [Tanghinia.J 


boil,  boy;  pout,  j6^l;  cat,  9ell,  chorus,  9liin,  bench;  go.  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as;  espect,  3\enophon,  exist,    pli  -  t, 
-oian,  -tian  =  shan.    -tiozu  -sion  =  shun;  -{ion,  -sion  =  zliun.    -cious,  -tioua,  -sious  -  sZiiis.    -blo»  -die,  •^c.  -  bcl,  del. 
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t&n-ghin'-i~a,  s.  [From  tanghin,  the  Mada- 
gascar uame'of  Tanghinia  veneni/era.  See 
def.l 

Bot. :  Tanghin  ;  a  genus  of  Plumiertae.  Co- 
rolla sal ver-sli aped,  tlie  tube  clavate,  tlie 
throat  five-toothed,  anthers  subsessile,  fruit 
B  drupe,  with  one  or  two  seeds.  Only  known 
species,  Tanghinia  venenijera,  called  also 
Cerbera  I'anghin,  the  Ordeal  -  tree  (q.  v.). 
Leaves  dense,  clustered  towards  the  ends 
of  the  branches,  somewhat  thitk,  about  six 
inches  long,  alternate,  lanceolate,  smooth. 
Flowers  in  terminal  cymes,  the  tube  of  the 
corolla  green,  hairy,  and  closed  at  the  mouth 
by  five  green  scales  ;  lobfs  of  the  corolla  rose- 
coloured.  It  is  the  kernel  of  the  fruit  which 
is  the  very  poisonous  part. 

tSu-gi-bil'-i-ty,  s.  [Eng.  tangible;  -ity.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  tangible  or  per- 
ceptible to  the  touch  or  sense  of  feeling. 

"  Tangibility  and  impenetrability,  were  elsewhere 
made  by  biin  cbe  very  e^euc-e  oi  body."— Cudwoith : 
iTttell.  System,  p.  7T0. 

t&n'-gi-ble,  a.  [Fr,,  from  Lat.  tangibiUSy  from 
tango  =  to  touch.] 
L  Literally: 

1.  Perceptible  to  the  touch  ;  tactile. 

"  By  this  sense  [touch]  the  tangible  qualities  o( 
bodies  are  discerned ;  »&  bard,  suft,  smooth,  ruugh, 
dry,  wet,  clairimy,  and  the  like."— ioc&e;  ElemenU 
Nat.  Philos.,  ch,  xi. 

2.  Capable  of  being  touched  or  grasped- 
n.  Figuratively: 

1.  Capable  of  being  possessed  or  realized  ; 
real :  as,  tangible  security. 

2.  Readily  apprehensible  by  the  mind;  clear, 
evident. 

"It  promised  a  tang&ile  gain  to  tbe  peasantry." — 
Centurp  Magazine,  June,  188S,  p.  253. 

tangible-property,  s. 

Law  :  Corporeal  property.    (Wharton.) 

tSiXl'-gi-ble-ness,  s.  [Eng,  tangible;  -ness.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  tangible ;  tangi- 
bility. 

tan'-gi-bly,  adv.  [Eng,  tangib(le);  -ly.]  In 
a  tangible  manner ;  so  as  to  be  perceptible  to 
the  touch,  , 

tang'-ie,  s.  [Tang  (4),  s.]  A  water-spirit  of 
the  Orkneys,  which  appeared  sometimes  as  a 
little  horse,  at  other  times  as  a  man  covered 
with  sea-weed. 

Tan'-gier,  s.    [See  def.] 

Geog. :  A  fortified  town  of  Morocco  a  short 
distance  south-west  of  Gibraltar. 

Tangier-pea,  s. 

Bot. :  Lathyrus  tingitantis. 

TSji'-gier-ine,  s.    [Tangerine.] 

tan'-gle,  *  tan-gell,  v.t.  &  i.    [Tangle,  5.] 

A,  Transitive: 

1.  To  unite  or  knit  together  in  a  confused 
or  involved  manner ;  to  ravel ;  to  interweave 
or  interlace,  as  threads,  so  as  to  make  it  diffi- 
cult to  UDravel. 

"  His  speech  was  like  a  tangled  chain." 

SluiKesp. :  Jluiaunimer  Jfighl'a  Dream,  T. 

2.  To  ensnare,  to  entrap,  to  catch,  to  en- 
tangle. 

**  And  well  th'  Impostor  knew  all  lures  and  arts 
That  Lucifer  e'er  taught  to  tangls  hearts." 

Aloore :   Veiled  Prophet  of  Khor<tstan. 

3.  To  embroil,  to  embarrass,  to  involve,  to 
complicate. 

"Thei  baue  bene  tangled  with  a  certain  folish  and 
cancred  vile  superstition,"  —  Bp.  Qardner:  0/  True 
Obadtence,  lol.  C 

B.  Intrant. :  To  be  or  become  entangled  or 
ravelled. 

tangle-leg, ».  A  slang  term  for  whiskey. 
(Amer.) 

t&ifc'-gle,    s.      [A  frequent,  from  tang  =  sea- 
weed ;  Dan.   tang;    Sw,  tS.ng ;    Icel.  thang  ~ 
kelp  or  bladder-wrack;  tftoTiguii  =  sea-weed  ; 
Grer.  tang  =  sea-weed.] 
L  Ordinary  Language  ; 

1.  One  or  two  species  of  sea-weed  belonging 
to  the  genus  Laminaria  (q.v.).     [II,  1.] 

"  The  young  stalks  of  Laminaria  digitata  and  not;, 
ekarina  are  eaten  under  the  name  of  tangle." —Lind- 
leji :  Vegetable  Kingdom. 

2.  A  confused  heap  or  knot  of  threads  or 
other  things  interwoven  so  as  not  to  be  easily 
disengHged. 

"  Ho  leading,  swiftly  rull'd 
111  tanglst.'  Milton:  P.  L..  ii.  632. 


3.  Any  perplexity  or  embarrassment. 

4,  A  tall,  lank  person ;  any  long,  dangling 
thing.    (Scotch.) 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Botany: 

(1)  Laminaria  digitata.  It  has  a  broad 
frond  one  to  five  feet  long,  cut  into  a  variable 
number  of  segments,  and  sporanges  in  flat 
patches  on  the  extremities  of  the  digitations. 
Very  common  on  the  rocky  coaste  of  Britain, 

t  (2)  Laminaria  sa/xharina.  It  has  a  riband- 
shaped  frond  two  to  twelve  feet  long,  and 
sporanges,  the  situation  of  which  is  indicated 
by  a  longitudinal  brown  mark  in  the  centre 
of  the  frond.  Occurring  with  the  former 
species.    [Laminaria.  ] 

2.  Naut.  (PI.) :  A  contrivance  used  in 
dredging.  In  a  coarse  form  it  has  long  been 
used  in  the  sponge  and  coral  fisheries,  con- 
sisting of  a  bar  supported  on  runners,  and 
serving  to  drag  alter  it  a  series  of  masses  of 
hemp,  each  oi  which  is  a  sort  of  mop.  The 
fibres  of  the  hemp  entangle  the  smaller  crus- 
taceans, and  many  of  the  more  minute  and 
delicate  forms  of  marine  life,  without  break- 
ing or  injuring  theui  as  the  dredge  is  apt  to. 

tangle-fish,  tf.    [Needle-fish.] 

tangle-picker,  s. 

Ornith. :  Strepsitas  interpres,  the  Turnstone 
(q.v.). 

"It  .  .  .  feeds  on  the  smaller  Crustacea,  and  the 
Boft-bodied  animals  lubahiting  thin  shells,  turning 
over  stones,  and  searching  among  sea-weed  for  it^ 
food  :  whence  its  appropriate  Norfolk  name  of  7'angle- 
picket:"— Var fell :  British  Birds  {ed.  4tb),  iii.  2D0. 

tangle-wrack,  s, 

Bot. :  The  genus  Laminaria  (q.v.). 

tS.U'-gled  (le  as  el),  a.  [Eng,  iangl(e):  -ed.] 
Involved ;  twisted  or  knit  together  con- 
fusedly ;  intricate. 

"  Up  springs  (rora  yonder  fangled  thorn, 
A  Btag  more  white  than  mountiun  suow." 

Scott  ■  The  Chase,  xiv, 

tSji'-gling,  pr.  par,  or  a.    [Tangle,  v.] 

tan'-gling-l^,  adv.  [Eng.  tangling ;  -ly.]  In 
a  tangling  manner  ;  so  as  to  tangle,  entangle, 
or  embarrass. 

t&n'-glj^,  a.     [Eng,  tangl(e);  -y.] 

1.  Knotted,  entangled,  intricate. 

2.  Covered  with  tangle  or  sea- weed. 

*'  Pantinff,  with  eyes  averted  from  the  day. 
Prone,  nelplesfl,  on  the  tangly  beach  he  lay." 

Falconer:  Shipwreck,  iil, 

tSin'-gram,  s.  [Chinese.]  A  Chinese  toy  used 
sometimes  in  primary  schools  as  a  means  of 
instruction.  It  consists  of  a  squar^  of  thin 
wood  or  other  material,  cut  into  seven  pieces 
of  various  shapes,  as  triangle,  square,  paral- 
lelogram, &c.,  which  pieces  are  capable  of 
being  combined  in  various  ways  so  as  to  form 
a  great  variety  of  figures. 

tahg^,  s.  pi.     [Tongs,]    (Scotch.) 

tangue,  s.  [A  French  form  of  the  native 
name,  ]    [Tanrec,  ]  . 

tan' -glim,    tan'-gb&m,   tan'-gh^n,    s 

[Thibetan.] 

Zool. :  Equu^  varius,  a  variety  or  sub-variety 
of  the  Horse  (Eqiius  caballus).  It  is  considered 
by  Colonel  Hamilton  Smith  to  be  the  primeval 
piebald  stock  of  Thibet.  It  occurs  in  Thibet, 
and,  according  to  Hodgson,  in  China. 

t&n'-i-er,  tan'-ni-er,  s.    [Etym.  doubtful.] 
Bot. :  Caladium  sagittcefoliuin.     [Caladiuk, 
Eddoes.] 

*  tan'-ist,  s.  [Irish  ianaiste  =■  \he  second  in 
rank,  the  presumptive  or  apparent  heir  to  a 
prince,  a  lord  ;  tan  =  3.  country,  region,  terri- 
tory.] One  of  a  family  from  wliich  the  chiefs 
of  certain  Celtic  races  were  chosen  by  elec- 
tion ;  usually  applied  to  the  artual  holder  of 
the  lands  and  honours,  and  frequently  to  his 
chosen  successor,     [Tanistry,] 

"The  chieftains  and  the  tanUts.  though  drawn  from 
the  principal  families),  were  not  hereditary,  but  were 
established  by  election."— ffftme :  //iit,  Eng.  (an.  1612J. 

*  tan'-ist-ry,  s.  [Eng.  taniM;  -ry.}  A  mode 
of  tenure  among  various  Celtic  tribes,  accord- 
ing to  which  the  tanist  or  holder  of  lands  or 
honours  had  only  a  life  estate  in  them,  and 
his  successor  was  appointed  by  election-. 
According  to  this  system  the  right  of  suc- 
cession was  hereditary  in  the  family,  but 
elective  in  the  individual.    The  primitive  in- 


tention seems  to  have  been  that  the  inherit- 
ance should  descend  to  the  most  worthy  of 
the  blood  and  name  of  the  deceased.  This 
was  in  reality  giving  it  to  the  sti-ongest,  and 
the  practice  often  occasioned  bloody  wars  ia 
families. 

"The  Irish  hold  their  lands  by  tanittrj/.  which  Is 
no  more  than  a  personal  estate  fur  his  life-time  that 
ia  tauist,  by  reaaou  he  is  admitted  tliereuuto  by  eleo* 
tion."— Spenser :  State  of  Ireland, 

ta'-nite,  s.  [Etym.  doubtful,]  The  trade  name 
of  a  cement  of  emery  and  some  binding  mate- 
rial, used  as  a  compound  for  grinding  wheels^ 
disks,  laps,  and  in  other  forms, 

tanite-shaper,  s.  A  device  for  shaping 
and  sharpening  moulding-bits,  cutters,  saws, 
and  other  wood-working  tools. 

tank  (1),  s.  [Port,  tangue  =■  a  tank,  a  pond^ 
Taiik  and  staytk  are  the  same  word  ;  Sp.  cs- 
tangue;  0.  Fr.  estanc;  Fr,  itang;  Prov,  estaiio, 
stanc ;  Ital.  stagno,  from  Lat.  stagnum  .=  a. 
pool.]    [Stank,  s.,  Stagnant.] 

1.  A  cistern  or  vessel  of  large  size  to  con- 
tain liquids ;  specifically — 

(1)  That  part  of  a  tender  which  contains  the 
water.  The  tank  varies  in  size,  according  to 
the  power  of  the  engine, 

(2)  A  reservoir  from  which  the  tank  of  the 
tender  is  filled. 

(3)  A  cistern  for  storing  water  on  board  ship. 

(4)  The  cistern  of  a  gas-holder,  in  which  the- 
lower  edge  of  the  inverted  chamber  is  beneath 
the  water-surface,  forming  a  seal  for  the  gas. 

(5)  The  term  is  also  applied  to  a  chamber 
or  vessel  in  which  a  liquid  is  stored  for  dis- 
pensing or  occasional  use,  as  with  oil,  molasses^ 
vinegar,  wine,  spirits,  and  other  articles  kept 
in  stock,  for  sale  in  measured  quantities, 

2.  A  reservoir  of  water  for  irrigation  or 
other  purposes.    (East  Indies.) 

"The  tank  covers  seventy  two  acres,  and  is  one  of 
the  largest  in  liidid,"—Oatly  Telegraph,  Jan.  18,  168(1,. 

tank-car,  s. 

Eail.-engin. :  A  large  tank  mounted  on  a 
platform  truck,  for  carrying  petioleuiu  or 
otlier  liquid. 

tank-engine,  tank-locomotive,  h. 

HaiL-engin.  :  An  engine  having  a  tank  qr 
tanks  enabling  it  to  carry  a  supply  of  wafcei 
sufficient  for  its  own  consumption  without  a 
tender.  Such  are  used  for  yard -engines,  foi 
side-lines  of  limited  length,  and  for  ascending 
grades  with  moderate  loads.  The  boiler  and 
machinery  are  carried  on  the  driving-wheels, 
and  the  variable  weight  of  water  and  fuel  on 
the  tauk-tnick. 

tank-iron,  s.  Plate-iron,  thicker  tliar* 
sheet  or  stove-pipe  iron,  but  thinuer  tliao 
boiler-plate. 

tank-valve,  s. 

Rail.-engln.  :  A  form  of  valve  used  in  loco- 
motive water-supply  tanks,  for  ailiiiitliijg^ 
water  to  the  discharge-pipe. 

tank-worm,  s. 

Zool.  (PI.) :  The  Guinea  worm  In  a  eeitaia 
stage  of  its  develoiunent,  wlieii  the  yuruig 
have  been  set  free  from  the  body  ■.)!'  tl^eir 
parent  and  inhabit  the  "tanks"  so  ciit»iiu'"iQ 
in  India.  It  is  supposed  tliat  it  iiencLriiti;* 
the  body  of  bathers  when  it  is  very  luinul*- 

t^nk  (2),  s.     [Native  name.] 

1,  A  small  East  Indian  dry  measure  of 
about  240  grains  weight, 

2.  A  weight  for  pearls  in  Bombay  of  7^ 
grains.    (Simmonds.) 

tank  (3),  s.  [Tang  (3),  s.\  The  end  of  a  file, 
clusel,  &c.,  which  is  inserted  into  the  handle i. 
a  tang. 

tank  (4),  s.    [Etym.  doubtful.) 
Bot. :  Pastinaca  sativa. 

t^'-ka,  t&n'-ki-S.,  s.  [Native  Chinese  name.  J 

1.  A  kind  of  boat  at  Canton,  Macao,  &C.,. 
rowed  by  women.     It  is  about  25  feet  long. 

2.  A  woman  who  rows  in  such  a  boat. 

tan'-kard,  s.  &  a.  [O.  Fr,  lanquard,  perhaps 
formed  by  metathesis,  from  Lat.  ca.niharus  t 
Gr.  Ka.vdafio%(lainlkarus)—  a.  tankard  ;  O  DuU 
tanckaert;  Irxeh  tancard.} 

A.  As  Jiubstantive : 

1.  A  large  vessel  for  liquors,  especially  a 


^te,  fSt,  f^e,  amidst,  wliat,  fall,  father ;   we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there ;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marline :  go.  pot^ 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  son ;  mnte,  cuh,  ciire,  ^nite,  cur,  rule,  full ;  try,  Syrian,     se,  oo  =  6 ;  ey  --  a ;  qu  =  kw* 
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large  drinking  vessel  with  a  cover,  made  of 
pewter,  gold,  silver,  &c. 

"  And  many  a  time  my  soul  has  hankered 
For  a  deep  draught  out  of  his  silver  tanfutrd." 

Longfellow:  Golden  Legend,  Iv. 

2.  Bptcif. :  A  vessel  containing  a  pint ;  half 
tankard,  or  small  tankard,  being  used  for  one 
containing  half-a-pint. 

*  B,  As  adj.  :  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  tan- 
kard;  hence,  convivial,  festive,  jovial. 
(Milton.) 

*  tankard-bearer,  5.  A  person  who, 
when  London  was  very  imperfectly  supplied 
with  water,  carried  water  about  in  large  tan- 
kards holding  two  or  three  gallons  from  the 
conduits  and  pumps  in  the  streets. 

tankard-turnip,  s. 

Hort.,  (&c.  :  Brass-ica  rapa  oUonga,  a  variety 
or  sub-variety  of  turnip  rising  high  above  the 
ground. 

tan'-ki-a,  s.    [Tanka.] 

tS.nk'-ite,  s.  [Etym.  doubtful.  Sent  to 
Breithaupt  under  this  name.] 

MLn. :  A  massive  mineral  found  at  Arendal, 
Norway,  and  said  to  be  related  to  chiastolite, 
but  Des  Cloizeaux  and  Pisam(the  former  from 
its  optical  charactei's,  the  latter  from  ite  cl'em- 
ical  composition)  refer  it  to  Anorthite  (q.v.). 

•  tank'-ling,  a.     [Tang,  v.]    A  tinkling. 

•  tfi-n'-Uhg,  s.  [Eng.  tan;  dimin.  suff.  -ling.] 
Ooe  tanned  or  scorched  by  the  heat  of  the 
sun. 

"  To  be  still  hot  Eummer's  tanlingB,  and 
The  shi'iakiug  sliives  of  winter. ' 

Shttkesp. :  Cpmbeline,  iv.  4. 

I&n'-na,  thS-n'-na,  than'-a,  s.  [Hind,  thana ; 
Maliratta  thane  — a.  station.]  A  police  sta- 
tion ;  a  military  post.     (East  Indies.) 

tan'-na-ble,  a.  [Eng.  tan;  -able.]  Capable 
of  beiiig  tanned. 

t&n'-na-dar,  t&^n'-e-dar,  s.  [Hind,  thane- 
dar.]  "The  keeper  or  commandant  of  a  tanna ; 
a  petty  police  officer.    (East  Indies.) 

* tan'-nage  (ag  as  ig),  s.  [Eng.  tan;  -age.] 
The  act,  operation,  or  result  of  tanning ;  a 
tanning. 

"  They  should  have  got  his  cheek  freah  tannage." 
Browning :  Flight  of  the  Duchest. 

tfi.n-nas-p!d'-lC,  a.  [Eng.  tann(ic) ;  Mod. 
Lat.  aspid{iiim),  and  suff,  -ic.]  A  term  applied 
to  tannic  acid  derived  from  the  male  fern. 

tannaspzdic-acid,  s. 

dken. :  C26H28OJ1  (?).  A  brown,  shining, 
amorphous  mass,  fuund  in  the  root  of  the 
male  fern.  It  is  insoluble  in  water,  ether,  oil 
of  turpentine,  and  fixed  oils,  but  very  soluble 
in  strong  alcohol  and  in  warm  acetic  acid. 
Ferric  clilnride  colours  the  alcoholic  solution 
green,  and  un  adding  ammonia  a  greenish 
powder  is  precipitated. 

t^'-nate,  s.     [Eng.  tann(ic);  -ate.] 
Chem. :  A  salt  of  tannic  acid. 

t&n-ne-cor-te-pi'-nic,  u,    [Cortepinitan- 

NIC] 

tan'-nen-ite,  s.  [After  the  Taunenbaura 
mines.  Saxony  ;  suff.  -ite  (MLn.).] 

Min. :  A  bright  metallic  mineral  of  a  tin- 
white  colour,  crystallizing  in  the  ortho- 
rhombic  system.  Compos.  :  sulphur,  19"1  ; 
bismuth,  62"0 ;  copper,  18"9,  the  resulting 
formula  being  CuS  +  BigSs. 

tS.n'-ner  (1),  s.  [Eng.  tan,  v.;  -er.]  One 
whose  occupation  is  to  tan  hiJes,  or  convert 
them  into  leather  by  the  use  of  tan. 

"The  bellows  (to  which  a  guu-barrei  served  for  a 
pilJe)  had  no  other  inconvenience,  thiiu  thri.t  of  being 
somewhat  strong-scented  from  the  im[:)erfectiou  of  the 
tannnr's  wotk."— Anson :  fat/ages,  bk.  iii,,  eh,  iii. 

tanner's  bark,  s.  Bark  of  various  trees 
used  by  tanneis,  spec,  oak  bark.  [Bark  (2), 
B.  3.] 

tanner's  waste,  s.    Hide-cuttings. 

tS.n'-ner  (2),  s.  [Gipsy  to7io  =  little.]  A  slang 
expression  for  sixpence.  (Diekens:  Martin 
ChuzzUwit,  eh.  xxxvii.) 

t&n'-ner-y,  .>.     [Eng.  tan;  -ery.] 

1,  A  i)lace  where  the  operations  of  tanning 
are  carried  nn, 

2.  The  art  or  practice  of  tanning. 


t3>n'-nic,  a.  [Eng.  tann(in);  -ic.]  Pertaining 
to  or  derived  from  oak  bark. 

tannic-acid,  s. 

Chem, :  Tannin.  A  term  applied  to  certain 
a.stringent  substances  occurring  in  the  bark 
and  other  parts  of  plants,  and  widely  dis- 
tributed, in  one  form  or  another,  throughout 
the  vegetable  kingdom.  They  are  mostly 
amorphous,  have  a  rough  but  not  sour  taste, 
a  slight  acid  j-eaction,  and  colour  ferric  salts 
dark  blue  or  green.  Their  most  characteristic 
retmtiou  is  that  of  forming  insoluble  com- 
pounds with  gelntin,  solid  muscular  fibre, 
skin,  i&c.,  which  then  acquires  tlie  property 
of  resisting  putrefaction,  as  in  the  tanning  of 
leather. 

Tannic  acid  of  fke  Oak : 

Chem. :  C2'/H220i7.  Gallotannic  acid,  ex- 
tracted from  nut-galls  by  long  maci^ration  of 
the  powdered  substance  with  a  mixture  of 
four  parts  of  ether  and  one  part  of  alcohol. 
It  forms  a  slightly  yellowisli,  porous  mass, 
very  soluble  in  water,  less  so  in  alcohol, 
slightly  soluble  in  ether,  reddens  litmus,  and 
possesses  a  pure  astringent  taste.  It  forms 
neutral  and  basic  salts,  the  latter  absorbing 
oxygen  from  the  air  and  becoming  brown. 

tan'-ni-er,  «.    [Tanier.] 

t^-ni-ge-nam'-ic,  a.  [Eng.  tanni(c) ;  Gr. 
yevvabi  {gennao)  =.  to  produce,  and  Eng.  amic] 
Derived  from  or  containing  tannic  acid  and 
aminouia. 

tannigenamlc  -  acid,   s.     [Gallamio- 

AC/D.] 

t£in'-nin,  s.  [Fr.,  from  Mod.  Lat.  tanninum.] 
[Tan,  Tannio-acid.] 

t^'-ning.  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  5.     [Tan,  v.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  £  particip.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 

"  There  was  »  tanning  company,  which  promised  to 
furnish  k-'ather  suyerlor  to  the  beat  that  was  brought 
from  'i^TV.eiy."—Macaulay :  Ifiat.  Eng.,  ch.  xix. 

C.  As  substantive : 

I.  Lit. :  The  art,  practice,  or  process  of  con- 
verting raw  hides  and  skins  into  leather  by 
combining  with  the  substance  of  tlie  skin  any 
otlier  compound  which  has  the  property  of 
rendering  it  imputrescible  and  elastic.  The 
agent  most  generally  employed  is  a  soluble 
vegetable  extract  tenued  tannin,  which  forms 
insoluljle  compounds  wiLli  the  albumen, 
gluten,  gelatin,  and  other  components  of  the 
skin.  Another  class  of  agents  wiiich  fortify 
the  fibrous  poi-tions  of  skins  against  the  joint 
attack  of  warmth,  air,  and  moisture  are  min- 
erals, which  seem  to  ant  as  preservative  salts 
on  the  gelatino-librous  structure  of  tlie  skin. 
Such  are  alum  and  salt,  and  copperas.  The 
larger  and  heavier  skins,  as  tliose  of  buffaloes, 
oxen,  or  tiie  like,  are  technically  known  as 
hides  ;  those  of  smaller  animals,  as  of  sheep, 
calves,  &c.,  are  skins.  The  skins  are  first 
stripped  of  the  hair,  wool,  and  fleshy  paits  by 
steeping  in  pits  containing  lime-water  of 
various  strengths.  Tliey  are  then  washed  in 
water,  scraped  to  get  rid  of  adhering  lime,  the 
ears  and  projecting  parts  cut  off,  and  are  then 
ready  for  the  tan-pits — wooden-lined  vats, 
whose  tops  are  level  with  the  ground.  Into 
tliese  tlie  skins  and  the  ground  bark,  or  ooze 
previously  extracted  therefrom,  are  pat.  The 
skins  are  usually  placed  in  hnrizonl^l  layers, 
but  are  sometimes  suspended  vertically.  In 
the  proce.ss  of  handling,  the  hides  are  taken 
out  with  blunt-pointed,  long-haudled  liooks, 
placed  one  over  another,  on  a  sloping  rack 
over  an  adjacent  pit,  and  permitted  to  drain 
for  one  or  two  liours.  It  is  common  to  put 
the  skina  at  first  into  nearly  spent  ooze,  and 
transfer  them  successively  to  stronger  oozes. 
Those  in  which  the  tanning  is  eftected  are 
called  handler-liquor;  stronger  oozes,  used 
foi-  giving  the  bloom  on  the  surface,  are 
termed  layer-liquor. 

■'  Tl  le  Lord  Treasurer  Burleigh  {who  nlwa^e  consulted 
artilicera  in  tlioir  own  art)  waw  inUoctrmated  by  a 
cublec  in  the  true  tanning  of  leather,  "—^'uiier  ■* 
Worthies ;  Middlesex. 

II.  Figuratively : 

1.  Aiipearance  or  hue  of  a  brown  colour 
produced  on  the  skin  by  the  action  of  the  sun. 

2.  A  thrashing,  a  flogging.    (Slang.) 

tSin-mn-gen'-lc,  a.  [Eng.  tannin;  Gr. 
yevvduj  (gimnao),  and  suff.  -ic]  Containing 
tannic  acid. 

tanningenicacid,  *.    [Catechine.] 


TANSY. 
Male    flciwer ;    2.   Fruit  ( 


tan-nom'-6-ter,  s.  [Rng.  tavn^in) ;  o  con- 
nect.,  and  nift-er.]  A  hydrnmetcr  for  deter- 
mining the  strength  of  tanning  lujuor. 

tan'-rec,  s.     [Native  name.] 

Zool. :  Centetes  ecatidatus,  a  small  nocturnal 
insectivorous  mammal  from  Madagascar  and 
the  neighbouring  islands.  It  is  about  lifteen 
inclics  long,  of  which  nearly  oiie-tliird  is  oc- 
cupied by  the  elongated  hear]  ;  the  body  is 
covered  with  bristles,  hairs,  and  spines,  the 
latter  forming  a  sort  of  collar  round  the  nr^ck. 
General  colour,  tawny  ;  in  the  young  tlicre 
are  said  to  be  longitudinal  yellow  stretiks, 
which  disappear  with  age.  They  feed  princi- 
pally on  earthworms,  for  whicli  they  root 
with  their  pointed  snouts,  like  pigs.  Their 
flesh  is  said  to  resfiuble  that  of  the  sucking- 
pig,  but  to  have  a  musky  odour.  [Centetes, 
Streaked-tan  REc] 

tan'-§y,  *tan'-zey,  s.  [Etym.  unknown 
(Littre),  doulitful  (Sir  J.  Hooker):  O.  Fr.  ath- 
anasie;  Fr.  tmincce,  tanaisie;  Low  Lat.  atham^ 
asift,  the  name  under 
which  the  tansy  was 
sold  in  the  shops  in 
Lyle's  time ;  Gr.  a9av- 
aa-ta  (athanasia)  = 
iminoi  tahty,  a  priva- 
tive, and  Odparos 
(thanatos)  =  death. 
(Prior,)'] 

1.  Bot. :  Tanacefum 
vu/gare.  It  is  about 
one  to  three  feet  high, 
has  bipinnatilid,  in- 
ciso  -  serrate  leaves, 
and  flowers  in  a  ter- 
minal corymb.  It  is 
found  in  waste  places 
in  Britain,  but  often 
doubtfully  wild.  The 
whole  plant  is  bitter 
and  aromatic.  It  is  sometimes  used  in  do- 
mestic economy  as  an  ingredient  in  puddings, 
omelets,  &c.,  or  for  garnishing  dishes;  .md 
medicinally  as  an  anthelmintic  and  a  febrifuge. 

*  2.  Cook. :  A  favourite  dish  of  the  seven- 
teenth century,  and  even  later,  made  of  eggs, 
cream,  rose  water,  sugar,  and  the  juice  of 
herbs,  as  endive,  spinach,  sorrel,  tansy,  and 
baked  with  butter  in  a  shallow  pewter  dish. 

1  Wild  Tansy  : 

Bot.  :  (1)  Potentilla  anserina.  So  named 
because  the  leaves  are  much  divided  like 
those  of  the  tansy.  Called  also  Goose  tansy. 
(2)  Agrinwnia  Eupatoria.    (Britten  £  Holland.} 

tant,  s.     [Taint.]    A  small  red  spider. 

*  tan-ta'-li-an,  a.   [Tantalus.]   Tantalizing, 
unproli  table.* 

"  Get  much  tantalian  wealth." 

Lavies :  Witte's  Pilgrimage,  p.  24. 

tan-tSl'-io,  a.     (Eng.  tantal{um);  -ic]    Con- 
tained in  or  derived  from  tantalum  (q.v.). 

tantalic-acid,  s.    [Tantalic-oxide.] 

tantalic-chloride,  ^. 

Chem.  :  TaCIg.  Obtained  as  a  yellow  sub- 
limate when  a  mixture  of  tantalic  oxide  and 
charcoal  is  ignited  in  a  stream  of  chlorine 
gas.  It  is  decomposed  by  water  yielding  hy- 
drochloric acid  and  hydrated  tantalic  oxide. 
Heated  to  144°,  it  volatilizes,  and  at  2'Z\' 
melts  to  a  yellowish  liquid. 

tantalic-ochre,  s. 

Min. :  An  oxide  of  tantalum  of  a  brownish 
coloui-,  said  to  occur  on  crystals  of  tautaliLe 
at  Pennikoja,  Somero,  Finland. 

tantalic-oxide,  s. 

Chem. :  Ta205.  Produced  by  burning  tan- 
talum in  the  air.  The  anhydrous  oxide  is  a 
white  powder,  varying  in  density  l'rom7'02  to 
8'2(j,  and  is  insoluble  in  all  acids.  Hydrated 
tantalic  oxide,  or  tantalic  acid,  is  obtained  by 
adding  water  to  an  aqueous  solution  of  poras- 
sium  tantalate.  It  is  a  snow-white,  bulky 
powder,  soluble  in  hydrochloric  and  hydro- 
fluoric acids. 

*  tau-ta-li'-nae,  s.  pi.    [Mod.  Lat.  tanta^w); 
Lat.  fein.  pi.  adj.  sulf.  -inoi.] 

Ornlih.  :  In  some  classifications  a  sub- 
family of  Ardeidai. 

tan'-tal-i§e,  v.t.    [Tantalize.] 

*  tan'-tal-i^m,  s.     [Tantalize.1    A  punish- 
iiient  like   that    of   Tantalus;    a  teabinu  or 
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torraenting  by  the  hope  or  near  approach  of 
that  which  is  desired,  but  which  is  not  attain- 
able ;  tantalization. 

"  A  lively  representation  of  a  person  l3rlng  nnder  the 
tonnents  of  such  a  kind  ol  tantalUm."~Addiion : 
Bpectator,  No.  90. 

^n'-tal-ite,  s.  [Kug.  tantcd{um);  sufF.  -ite 
(Afin.).] 

Min. :  An  orthorhombic  mineral  of  rare  oc- 
cnrrence,  found  in  granitic  rocks  rich  in 
albite  or  oligoclase.  Hardness,  6  to  6'o  ;  sp. 
gr.  7  to  8  ;  lustre,  metallic ;  eolour,  black ; 
streak,  reddish-brown  to  lalack  ;  opaque, 
brittle.  Compos.  :  a  tantalate  of  the  pro- 
toxides of  iron  and  manganese,  part  of  the 
tantalic-acid  being  sometimes  replaced  by 
oxide  of  tin,  forming  a  stanno-tantalate.  For- 
mula (FeOMuO),  TaOs- 

ta.n-ta'-li-iim,  s.    [Tantalum.] 

t&n-tal-i-za'-tion,  s.  [Eng.  tantdlis;(e); 
-atiort,]  The  act  of  tantalizing ;  the  state  of 
being  tantalized. 

"  Rozyniiate'spaiBanndtantalizoaions  in  this  uight'l 
ronnd."— Waj/(on,"  Festivoui  Jfotei. 

t&n' -tal-ize,  v.t.  [Formed  from  the  proper 
name' Tantalus,  with  euff.  -ize(Fr.  -iser;  Lat. 
•ieo ;  Gr.  -tfw) ;  Fr.  tantaliser.]  To  tease  or 
torment  by  presenting  something  desirable  to 
the  view,  but  continually  frustrating  the 
expectations  by  keeping  it  out  of  reach  ;  to 
excite  expectations  or  fears  which  will  not  be 
realized :  to  tease,  to  torment. 

"  I  should  otherwise  hdve  felt  exceedingly  tan- 
talizsd  with  living  under  the  walls  of  so  greiit  a  city 
full  of  objects  of  nuveity,  without  being  able  to  enter 
it."— Coo*.-  Third  Voyage,  bk.  vi.,  ch.  ix. 

t^'-tal-iz-er,  ».  [Eng.  tantaliz{e);  -er.] 
One  who  tantalizes. 

"  I  made,  however,  no  discovery  of  my  determina- 
tion to  this  tantalizer."—  Wdkejield :  Memoirs,  p.  227. 

tSj&'-tal-iz-mg,  pr.  par.  &  a.     [Tantalize.] 

A.  As  pr.  par. :  (See  the  verb). 

B.  As  adj. :  Teasing  or  tormenting  by  pre- 
senting to  the  view  something  unattainable  ; 
tormenting. 

"  In  this  tantalizin!)  sltimtlon  the  Qlouceater  con- 
tinued for  iieiir  a  fortnight,  without  being  able  to 
fetch  the  loiid."— Anton:   Voyagei,  bk.  iL,  ch.  ii 

t&n'-tal-iz-ing-l^,  adv.  [Eng.  tantalizing; 
-ly.]  *  In  a  tantalizing  manner ;  so  as  to 
tuntalize ;  by  tantalizing. 

tfiu'-ta-lum,  s-  [Tantalus.  Named  from  the 
difficulty  with  which  it  was  obtained.] 

Chem. :  A  pentad  metallic  element,  symb. 
Ta,  at.  wt.  182,  discovered,  in  1803,  by  Eke- 
berg,  in  the  minerals  tantalite  and  yttrotanta- 
lite.  The  metal  is  obtained  by  Iteating  the 
fluotantalate  of  potassium  or  sodium,  with 
metallic  sodium  in  a  covered  iron  crucible, 
cooling,  and  washing  out  the  soluble  salts 
with  water.  It  is  a  black  powder,  insoluble 
In  sulphuric,  hydrochloric,  nitric,  or  even  in 
uitrohydrochloric  acid,  but  is  slowly  dissolved 
in  warm  aqueous  hydrofluoric  acid,  very  ra- 
pidly when  nitric  acid  is  present.  When 
heated  in  the  air,  it  burns  with  a  bright  light, 
being  converted,  though  with  difficulty,  into 
tantalic  oxide. 

T&n'-ta-liis,  ».  [Lat.,  from  Gr.  TavroAos 
(Tantalos).^ 

1.  Class.  Myth. :  A  king  of  Lydia,  and  son 
of  Jupiter,  who,  for  an  utt'ence  committed 
against  his  father,  was  condemned  to  stand 
in  the  lower  world  up  to  the  chin  in  water, 
which  constantly  eluded  his  lip  as  often  as  he 
attempted  to  quench  the  thirst  that  tonnented 
him.  Over  his  head  grew  all  kinds  of  fruits ; 
but  whenever  he  reached  fortli  his  hands  to 
take  them,  the  wind  scattered  them  to  the 
clouds. 

t  2.  Ornith. :  A  genus  of  Wading  Biids,  the 
type  of  the  old  sub-family  Tantalinse,  vari- 
ously platied  in  different  classifications.  Ac- 
cording to  Wallace  it  belongs  to  the  Ciconiidse, 
with  five  species  from  the  Ethiopian,  Ori- 
ental and  Neotropical  regions,  and  the  south- 
east of  North  America.  Tlie  genus  is  akin  to 
Ibis,  but  with  a  stronger  bill.  One  of  the 
species,  *  Taiitalus(=  i  Ibis=  Plegndis)  falcin- 
ellns,  tlie  Gloomy  Ibis,  is  an  occasional  British 
visitor.   (Yarrell :  Brit.  Birds,  ed.  4th,  iv.  213.) 

Tantalus'  cnp,  s.  A  philosophical  toy, 
consisting  of  a  .sijihon  so  adajited  to  a  cup 
that,  the  short  leg  being  in  the  cup,  the  long 
leg  may  go  down  through  the  bottom  of  it. 
The  siphon  is  concealed  within  the  figure  of  a 
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man,  whose  chin  is  on  a  level  with  the  bend 
of  the  siphon.  Hence,  as  soon  as  the  water 
rises  up  to  the 
chin  of  the  im- 
age, it  begins  to 
subside,  so  that 
the  figure,  like 
Tantalus  in  the 
fable,  is  unable 
to  quench  its 
thirst. 

*  tan'  -  ta  - 
moiint,  v.t. 
[Tantamount,  a.]   To  be  tantamount  or  equi- 
valent. 

"  That  which  in  Ood'a  estimate  may  tantamount  to 
a  direct  undervaluing."  —  £p.  Taylor:  Epitcopacy 
Aaserted,  §  31. 

tan'-ta-mo^t,  *  tan-ta-mont,  a.     [Fr. 

tant  (Lat.  tantus)  =  so  much,  as  much  ;  Eng. 
amount.]  Equivalent  In  value,  force,  signifi- 
cation, or  effect. 

"  Whenever  the  Liberals  bring  forward  a  motion  re- 
garded by  ail  eidea  as  tantamoujit  to  a  vote  of  want  of 
conddence. "—^ail^  Telegraph,  Jan.  13,  1B86, 

*tS,n-ta-moiint'-ing-ly,   adv.      [Tanta- 
mount.]   Equivalently ;  in  effect. 

"  Tantamountingly  to  give  her  the  lie."— /WI«r; 
Church  Eist.,  II.  11.  28. 


tan'-ti-tj^. 


[Quantity.] 


*  tan-tiv'-y,  adv.  &  s.  [From  the  note  of  a 
hunting-horn,] 

A.  ^5  adv. :  Swiftly,  speedily. 
fe.  As  BJibstantive : 

1.  A  rapid,  violent  gallop. 

2.  A  mixture  of  haste  and  violence ;  a  rush, 
a  torrent. 

"  Sir,  I  expected  to  hear  from  you  in  the  language  of 
the  lost  groat,  and  the  prodigal  son,  and  not  in  auch  a 
tantivy  of  language." — Cleavelnnd. 

3.  An  adherent  of  the  Court  in  the  time  of 
Charles  II. ;  a  royalist.  (Probably  from  the 
fox-hunting  habita  of  the  country  squires  of 
the  period.) 

"  Collier  .  .  .  was  a  Tory  of  the  highest  sort,  auoh 
as  in  the  cant  of  his  age  waa  cnlled  a  tantivy"— Ma- 
caulay  .  Esuiys ;  Comic  Dram,atists  of  the  Jlestoration. 

%  To  ride  tantivy :  To  ride  with  great  speed. 

*  tS-n-tiv'-y,  v.i.  [Tantivy,  adv.]  To  hurry 
off ;  to  go  off  in  a  hurry. 

"Where  are  they  gone  tantivyingf'—Mad,  D'Ar- 
blay  :  Camilla,  bk.  iiL,  ch.  viiL 

*tant'-ling,  s.  [Based  on  tantalize  (q.v,).] 
One  seized  with  the  hope  of  things  unattain- 
able. 

T&n'-tra,  s.  [Sans.,  from  tan  =  to  believe.] 
Hind.  Sacred  Lit.  (PL):  Compositions,  great 
in  number  and  in  some  cases  extensive,  always 
assuming  the  form  of  a  dialogue  between  Siva 
and  his  bride  in  one  of  her  many  foi-ms,  but 
chiefly  as  Uma  and  Parvati,  in  which  the 
goddess  asks  her  consort  for  directions  how  to 
perfonn  certain  ceremonies,  and  with  what 
prayers  and  incantations  they  should  be  ac- 
companied. In  giving  her  information,  he 
warns  her  that  it  must  on  no  account  be 
divulged  to  the  profane.  The  Tantrikas,  or 
followers  of  the  Tantras,  consider  them  a  fifth 
Veda,  and  attribute  to  them  equal  antiquity 
and  superior  authority.  Prof.  Horace  Hay- 
man  Wilson  believed  that  portions  of  them 
are  older  than  the  Paranas,  and  tljat  the 
system  originated  in  the  early  ages  of  Chris- 
tianity. They  were  composed  cliiefly  in 
Bengal  and  Eastern  India.  The  Saktas  are 
great  supporters  of  the  Tanto^s.     [Sakta.] 

TSJl'-tra^m,  s.  [Eng.  tantr(a);  -ism.]  The 
doctrine  of  the  Tantras. 

Tan'-tri-ka,  s.    [Sans.,  &c.] 

Hindooism :  A  follower  of  the  Tantras. 

tan'-triim,  s.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  A  burst  of 
ill-humour ;  a  fit  of  passion  ;  a  display  of 
temper.    (Generally  in  the  plural.)    (Colloq.) 

"  He  has  been  in  strange  humours  and  tantrunu  ali 
the  \uoTmns."—Lytton :  My  ifovel.  bk.  xi.,  ch.  ii. 

tan'-ty,  s.    [Hind,  tdnt.] 

Weaving:  The  Hindoo  loom,  consisting  of 
bamboo  beams  fnr  the  warp  and  cloth,  a  pair 
or  heddles  moved  by  loops,  in  which  the  big 
toes  are  inserted,  a  needle  which  answers  as  a 
shuttle,  and  a  lay. 

^^^^'-y~PUS,  s.  [Gr,  ravvTTOvs  (tanupous),  ravav- 
TToyq  (tiinaitpous)=  long  striding,  long-legged; 


ratniu  (taniio)  =  to  stretch,  and  ttous  (pons)  = 
8  foot.  ] 

1.  Entom. :  A  genus  of  Tipulidse.  Antenna 
with  fourteen  articulations  in  both  sexes,  ths 
last  but  one  very  long  in  the  males,  all  tb« 
others  nearly  globular. 

2.  Pal(Eont. :  A  species  occurs  in  the  Pur- 
beck  beds. 

tan- j?'-sip'-ter-a,  s.     [Gr.  Towo-inrepo? 

(tanusipteros)  =  having  spreading  wings :  ravwa 
(tanu5)  =  to  spread,  and  Trrepov  (ptsron)  =  a 
wing.] 

Ornith. :  A  genus  of  Alcedinidfe,  with  four- 
teen species,  from  the  Moluccas,  New  Guinea, 
and  North  Australia.  Bill  mther  sliort,  some- 
what thick,  straight,  acute ;  nostrils  oval ; 
tail  graduated,  the  two  middle  feathers  tho 
longest. 

tSJl-ys'-td-ma,  s.  [Gr.  Taio/u  (tanvo)  =  to 
stretch  out,  aiid  arofia  (stoma)  =  a  mouth.] 

Entom. :  A  tribe  of  Diptera  (q.v.),  with 
several  families.  The  antennae  consist  appar- 
ently of  three  joints,  but  often  with  indica- 
tions of  articulation  in  tlie  third  joint,  and 
with  a  terminal  bristle ;  the  palpi  of  not  more 
than  two  joints,  and  the  mouth  usually  per- 
fect. The  larvEe  have  a  more  or  less  distinct 
head,  and  produce  free  pupae. 

tS-n'-^-Stome,  5.  [Tanvstoma.]  Any  dipterous 
insect  of  the  tribe  Tanystonia  (q.v.).  The 
gadfly  is  a  familiar  British  example. 

t£in'~zi-mat,  s.  [Arab.,  pi.  of  tansim  =  a 
regulation.]  The  name  given  to  the  organic 
laws,  constituting  the  first  contribution  to- 
wards constitutional  government  in  Turkey, 
published  in  1844  by  the  Sultan  Abdul-Medjid. 

Ta'-6-i^m,  Ta'-on-i^m,  s.    [See  def.] 

Gompar.  Relig. :  One  of  the  three  religions 
of  China.  Its  founder,  Laotse,  lived,  accord- 
ing to  tradition  in  the  sixth  century  B.C.  Tao 
is  a  word  meaning  "way."  It  would  seem 
that  Tao  represented  the  course  which  Laotse 
thought  a  man  should  pursue  in  order  to 
overcome  evil.  The  whole  teaching  was  vague 
and  unsatisfactory ;  but  its  folio  wers  wjade  a 
great  advance  on  those  that  had  preceded 
them,  by  believing  firmly  that  ultimatdy 
good  would  gain  the  victory  over  evil,  and 
by  insisting  that  good  should  be  returned 
for  evil,  as  the  sure  way  to  overcome  it.  The 
head  of  the  body  was  a  sort  of  patriarch,  wh» 
had  the  power  of  transmitting  his  dignity  aad 
office  to  a  member  of  his  own  family,  and  tlM 
descendants  of  tlie  first  are  said  to  have  held 
the  office  for  centuries.  Tao  was  afterwards 
personified,  and  regarded  as  the  first  being  of 
the  universe.  The  Taoists  attributed  to  him 
eternity  and  invisibility ;  but  they  do  not 
seem  to  have  regarded  him  as  being  in  any 
way  able  to  assist  or  comfort  his  followers. 
All  they  had  to  do  was  to  contemplate  him 
and  his  virtues,  and  to  strive  to  keep  in  the 
"way."  When  Taoism  appears  as  a  definite 
factor  in  the  history  of  China,  in  the  third 
century  e.g.,  it  appears  as  a  congeries  of 
superstitions:  belief  in  the  man i Testations  of 
spirits,  alchemy,  astrology,  searching  for  the 
herb  of  immortality,  and  the  sublimation  of 
the  body  so  as  to  render  it  ethereal.  Taoism 
was  largely  modified  by  Buddhism,  some  of 
the  doctrines  and  practices  of  which  it 
adopted  ;  but  it  still  adheres  to  its  old  super- 
stitions, though  in  its  treatises  it  enjoins 
much  of  the  Confucian  and  the  BuddhiBtic 
morality. 

Ta'-6-ist,  Ta'-6n-ist,  i*.  &  «.  [Eng.  roo- 
(ism),  Taon{ism);  -ist.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Of  or  belonging  to  Taoism  (q.v.). 

B,  As  subst. :  A  follower  of  Laotse ;  a  be- 
liever in  Taoism. 

tS-p  (1),  *  tappe,  *  tep,  v.t.  k  i.  [Fr.  tapea; 
tapper  =  to  tap,  to  strike,  to  hit ;  Low  Ger.  & 
Ger.  tam>en  =  to  grope,  to  fumble  ;  tapp,  tappe 
=  the  fist,  a  blow,  a  kick;  Icel.  tapaa^to 
tap.     Probably  of  imitative  origin.] 

A.  Transitive : 

1.  To  strike  lightly  or  gently,  or  with  some- 
thing small ;  to  pat  gently ;  to  strike  with  a 
gentle  blow. 

"  Niffb  celestial  Cupid  stood  ; 
And,  tapping  aim,  saiJ,  '  Youth,  be  wiae.'" 

/■'enton .   Platonic  Spell. 

2.  To  put  a  new  sole  or  heel  on,  as  oa  a 
boot  or  shoe. 

B,  Intrans. :  To  strike  a  gentle  blow  :  as, 
To  tap  at  a  door. 


late,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go.  pot. 
or,  wore,  w^ii;  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rule,  ^U;  try,  Syrian.    »,  oe  =  e;  ey  =  a;  qu  =  kw. 
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t&p  (2X  v-t-  &  i-  tA.S.  tceppan  (Somjier);  cogn. 
with  Dut.  tappen ;  Icel.  tappa ;  Dan.  tappe ; 
Sw.  tappa;  Ger.  mpfm.    Allied  to  top  and 

A*  TTansitivt: 
I.  litercUiy : 

1.  To  pierce  so  as  to  let  out  a  fluid  :  as,  To 
tap  a  cask,  a  tree,  &c. 

2.  To  cause  to  run  out  by  broaching  the 
cask  or  vessel ;  to  cause  to  flow. 

"  That  blood  Already,  Uke  the  pelican. 
Host  thou  tapt  out,  and  drunkenly  corouo'd." 

Shake^p. :  Richard  II.,  U.  1. 

n.  Fig^ :  To  treat  in  an  analogous  manner 
for  the  purpose  of  extracting  or  drawing  some- 
thing from :  as,  To  tap  a  telegraph  wire. 

•  B.  iTitrans.  :  To  draw  liquors  from  a 
cask ;  to  act  as  a  tapster. 

"I  wtll  entertain  Bardc^h  ;  ho  ehalt  draw,  he  shall 
tatt."—Shaketp,  :  Merry  Wives,  i.  3. 

^  To  tap  tht  Admiral :  To  suck  liquor  from 
a  cask  by  a  straw.  Hotten  says  it  was  first 
done  with  the  rum-cask  in  which  the  body  of 
Admiral  Lord  Nelson  was  brought  to  England, 
and  when  the  cask  arrived  the  admiral  was 
found  "  high  and  dry." 

tap  (1),  s.    [Tap  (1),  v.] 

1.  A  gentle  blow ;  a  slight  blow  with  some- 
^ing  little  or  light ;  a  pat. 

"  Let  them  a  vhile  their  nimble  feet  restrain. 
And  with  aoft  tapx  beat  time  to  ev'ry  strain." 

Jenynt .  Art  of  Dancing,  II. 

2,  A  piece  of  leather  fastened  upon  the 
bottom  of  a  boot  or  shoe  in  repairing  or  re- 
newing the  sole  or  heel. 

t&p  (2),  *tappe,  9.      [A.S.   tcBppe  (Somner); 
eogn.  with  Dut.  tap;  Icel.  tappi;  Dan.  tap; 
&w.   tapp  =  a  tap,  a  handful,  a  wisp ;  O.  H. 
Ger.  sKipho;  Ger.  zap/en,] 
I.  Ordiiiary  Langitage : 

1.  A  plug  or  spile  to  stop  a  hole  in  a  cask. 

2.  A  pipe  or  hole  through  which  liquor  is 
drawn  from  a  cask. 

"  It  was  impossible  to  draw  out  any  of  its  contents 
hy  &  tap."— Cook  :  First  Voyage,  bk.  L,  ch,  ii. 

3.  The  liquor  drawn  from  a  cask  or  through 
fi  tap,  especially  with  regard  to  its  quality. 

"It's  wery  little  of  thsit  tap  he  drinks,  Sammy." 
•^Bicltens  :  Pickwick,  ch.  xxvii. 

4.  A  tap-house  or  tap-room. 

II.  Mack.  :  A  tapering,  longitudinally 
grooved  screw  of  hardened  steel,  having  a 
square  head,  so  that  it  may  be  turned  by  a 
wrench.  It  is  used  for  cutting  an  internal 
acrew,  as  that  of  a  nut. 

IT  Oil  tap  : 

1.  Ready  to  be  drawn  :  as,  ale  on  tap. 

2.  Broached  or  furnished  with  a  tiap :  as,  a 
cask  071  tap 

tap-bolt,  A  bolt  with  a  head  on  one  end 
and  a  thread  on  the  other,  to  be  screwed  into 
some  fixed  part,  instead  of  passing  through 
the  part  and  receiving  a  nut 

tap-borer,  s.  A  tapering  boring  instru- 
ment for  making  spigot  or  bung  holes  in 
caiiks. 

tap-cinder,  s.  The  clay  produced  in  the 
proce.ss  of  puddling  iron. 

tap-Xlole,  s.  An  opening  at  the  base  of  a 
BmRlting-furnace  for  drawing  off  the  molten 
metal.  It  is  stopped  by  a  plug  of  refrac- 
tory clay,  which  is  removed  in  the  act  of 
tapping. 

tap-bouse,  s.     A  house  where  liquors  are 
retailed,  usually  in  connection  with  a  brewery. 
'*  For  mine  own  part,  I  never  cume  into  any  room- 
in  a  tap-ho'ise,  but  I  am  drawn  In." — Shakesp. .  Mea- 
sure for  Measure,  li.  1. 

tap-plate,  5.  A  steel  plate  furnished 
with  a  number  of  holes  which  are  wormed 
and  Hutched,  to  adapt  it  for  cutting  threads 
on  blanks. 

tap -room,  s.  Originally,  a  room  in  a 
tap-house,  where  beer  is  served  from  the  tap ; 
now  applied  to  a  room  in  a  public-house  in 
which  persons  sit  and  drink,  and  where  work- 
men may  coojc  their  food. 

"  The  ambassador  was  put  one  nipht  into  a  mtaer- 
ablu  tiip-roo7n  full  of  solulera  smoking."— Jfocauto^; 
SisC.  £ni/.,  ch.  xii. 

tap-root,  s.  The  main  root  of  a  plant, 
whicli  peuetrates  the  earth  directly  down- 
wards to  a  considerable  depth  ;  a  root  in 
which  the  desceudmg  radicle  indutaius  its 
superiority  iu  thickness  and  importance  to 


the  rootlets  which  spring  from  it  on  all  sides. 
Example,  the  carrot,  parsnip,  or  turnip.  A 
tap-root  may  be  fusi- 
form, napiform,  pre- 
morse,  filiform,  or 
cylindrical. 

"  Borne  put  aodertbe 
trees  raised  of  seed, 
about  four  inches  below 
the  place  where  they 
sow  ineir  seeds,  a  small 
piece  of  tils  to  nop  the 
running  down  of  the 
tap-root,  which  occa- 
alons  it  to  branch  when 
it  comes  to  the  tile."~ 
Mortimer:  HusbanUiT/. 

tap -rooted,  u. 

Having  a  tap-root.  xAf-RooT. 

tap-wrench,  s.  A  two-handled  lever  for 
rotating  a  tap  used  in  forming  an  interior 
screw-tliread.  The  shank  of  the  tap  is  held 
between  a  flxod  and  a  movable  die,  which  are 
approached  by  a  screw,  and  are  adapted  to 
hold  shanks  of  various  sizes. 

t&p  (3),  s.  [Top.]  A  top  ;  a  head  or  the  like. 
(Scotch.) 

If  Tap  of  tow : 

1.  Lit. :  The  quantity  of  flax  that  is  made  up 
into  a  conical  form  to  be  put  upon  the  distaff. 

2.  Fig. :  A  very  irritable  person ;  a  person 
easily  inflamed,  like  a  bundle  of  flax. 

tap-pickle,  s.  The  uppermost  and  most 
valuable  grain  in  a  stalk  of  oats.  Hence,  fig., 
one's  most  valuable  possession,  as,  in  the  case 
of  a  woman,  chastity.    (Scotch). 

ta-p^lp -ite,  8.  [After  the  Sierra  de  Tapalpa, 
Mexico,  where  found;  snff. -ite  (Min.) ;  Ger. 
tellurwismuthsilber.  ] 

Min. :  Supposed  to  be  a  sulpho-telluride  of 
bismuth  and  silver,  but  its  exact  composition 
has  not  yet  been  determined.  Structure, 
granular;  sp.  gr.  7'803  ;  lustre,  metallic; 
colour,  gray,  tarnishes  easily.  An  analysis 
by  Rammelsberg  yielded:  sulphur,  332;  tel- 
lurium, 24-10;  bismuth,  48-50 ;  silver,  23*35  = 
99-27. 

tg.-pay-S.x'-in,  ».    [Native  name.] 

2ooL :  Phrynosoma  orhiculare,  a  toad-like 
lizard,  about  six  inches  long,  from  the  hill- 
country  of  Central  Mexico.  There  are  eight 
sharp  radiating  spines  on  the  back  of  the 
head,  and  rows  of  scales  keeled  and  spined  on 
the  flanks.  General  colour,  a  dull  sand-tint 
above  ;  yellowish  beneath. 

tape,  ^tappe,  s.     [A.  3.  tasppe  =  a.  tape,  a 
fillet ;  closely  allied  to  tcBppet  =  a  tippet,  and 
borrowed  from  Lat.  tapete  =  cloth,  hangings, 
tapestry  (q.v.).] 
I,  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  A  narrow  fillet  or  band ;  a  narrow  linen 
or  cotton  fabric,  twilled  or  plain,  white  or 
coloured,  used  for  strings  and  the  like. 

"  will  you  buy  any  tape,  or  lace  for  your  cap. 
My  dainty  duck,  mydear-a?" 

Shaketp.  :  Winter's  Tale,  Iv.  2. 

2.  A  tape-line  (q.v.). 

3.  A  narrow  band  of  paper  on  which  mes- 
sages are  recorded  by  a  telegraph  apparatus. 

4.  Spirituous  or  fermented  liquor.    (Slang.) 
II.  Printing : 

1.  One  of  the  travelling-bands  which  hold 
and  conduct  the  sheet  of  paper  in  a  machine. 
The  nippers  take  the  sheet  from  the  feed- 
board,  and  the  fly,  taking  it  from  the  tapes, 
delivers  it  on  to  the  heap. 

2.  A  similar  band  in  a  paper -folding 
machine. 

tape-carrier,  «.  A  tool-holder,  like  a 
frame-saw,  in  which  a  corundum  tape  is 
mounted,  to  be  used  in  cutting  or  filing. 

tape-flise,  s.  A  long,  flexible,  ribbon- 
shaped  fuse,  containing  a  composition  which 
burns  with  great  rapidity. 

tape-line,  tape-measure,  s.  A  rib- 
bon of  tape  or  other  material  winding  upon 
an  axis  inside  a  case.  They  are  made  of 
linen  or  steel,  from  ten  to  100  feet  long,  and 
divided  into  feet,  inches,  and  subdivisions  of 
an  inch. 

*  tape-primer,  s.  A  narrow  strip  of 
flpxible  material,  usually  paper,  contaming 
small  charges  of  fulimiiating  composition  at 
short  and  equiil  intervals  apart,  and  covered 
with  a  waterproof  composition. 


tape,  v.t  [Tape,  s.]  To  make  go  a  great  way; 
to  use  sparingly. 

"  And  ye  b'hD  hae  my  skill  and  knowledge  to  gar  th» 
elllcr  giviij;  fur— I'll  tape  It  out  weel." — Scott;  Heart  <^ 
Midlothian,  ch.  xii. 

t  tape'-i^m,  s.    [Tapisai.] 

t  tape'-ist,  s.    [Tapist.] 

*tap'-en,  «.  [Eng.  *ap(e),  s. ;  -«t.]  Made  of 
tape. ' 

"  Burst  Its  tapen  bonds."— fl«ad« ;  Ifever  Too  Late  to 
Mend,  ch,  xxv. 

ta'-per,  5.  &  a.  [A.S.  taper ^  ta^er;  Jr.  tapar  ; 
Wei.  tampr.] 

A,  As  substantive : 

J.  Ordi-nary  Language : 

1.  A  small  wax-candle,  usually  liaving  a 
long  wick  with  such  a  covering  of  wax  as  to 
allow  the  taper  to  be  coiled ;  a  small  lighted 
wax  candle  ;  a  small  light. 

"  To  guide  his  dangerous  tread,  the  tapers  gleam." 
Wordsworth :  Descriptive  liketches. 

2.  Tapering  form ;  gradual  diminution  of 
thickness  in  an  elongated  object ;  that  which 
possesses  a  tapering  form. 

'*  In  shape  it  diffei-R  somewhat  from  the  Whitehead, 
being  not  only  a  third  longer,  but  having  a  blunter 
head  and  a  greater  length  of  taper  aft." — Daily  Tele- 
graph, Sept.  25.  18B6. 

II.  Bot, :  Verhascum,  Thapsiis.     [Higtaper.] 

B.  As  adjective : 

I.  Ord.  Lang. :  Long  and  becoming  regu- 
larly more  slender  towards  the  point ;  taper- 
ing toward  one  end. 

"  With  ample  forehead,  and  with  spreading  herna, 
Whose  taper  toi>s  refulgent  gold  atloros.' 

Pope  :  Somer  ;  Uiad  z.  800; 

II,  Bot:  Terete  (q.v.). 

taper-file,  s.  A  file  which  is  rectangular 
in  section,  and  whose  thickness  and  width 
gradually  decrease  toward  the  point. 

taper-pointed,  a. 

Bot. :  Acuminate  (q.v.). 

taper-vice,  s.  A  vice  whose  cheeks  are 
arranged  to  grasp  objects  whose  sides  are  not 
parallel. 

ta'-per,  v.i.  &  t.    [Taper,  a,] 

A.  Intransitive : 

1,  To  become  gradually  slenderer ;  to  di- 
minish in  one  direction  ;  to  become  gi'adually 
less  in  diameter. 

"  Around  the  tapering  top  a  dove  they  tye." 

Pitt :  Virgil ;  j£iieid  v. 

•  2.  To  diminish  ;  to  grow  gradually  less. 

B.  Trans.  :  To  cause  to  taper  ;  to  make 
gradually  smaller,  especially  in  diameter. 

"  I  never  saw  any  single  tree-masts  so  big  in  th» 
body,  and  so  long,  and  yet  so  well  tapered.  —Damr 
pier  :  Voyages  (an.  1687). 

*ta'-pered,  a.  [Eng.  taper;  -ed.]  Provided 
with  tapers  ;  lighted  with  a  taper  or  tapers. 

ta'-per-ing,  pr.  par.  or  a..  [Taper,  ».]  Be- 
coming gradually  smaller  in  diameter  towards 
one  end ;  gradually  diminishing  towards  a 
point, 

"  Each  tall  and  tapering  maat 
Is  swung  into  Ite  place." 

Longfellow:  BuUding  of  the  Ship. 

ta'-per-ihg-l^,  adv.  [Eng.  tapering;  -ly.^ 
In  a  tapering  manner. 

*  ta'-per-ness,  s.  [Eng.  taper;  -nessJ]  The 
quality  or  sliate  of  being  tapering;  tapering 
form. 

"  A  Corinthian  plUar  has  a  relative  beauty,  de- 
pendent on  ite  tapemeSE  and  foliage." — BhffiitUme  :  On 
Taste. 

*  ta'-per- wi§e,  adv.    [Eng.  taper;  -wise.]    In 

a  tapering  manner  ;  taperingly. 

"  It  groweth  taperwiae,  aharpe  and  pointed  in  Ijhe 
top," — P.  Holland:  Plinie,  bk.  xvi,,  ch.  xvi. 

tftp'-ej,   «.     [Gr.   TaTFTjg  (tapes)  =  ek  carpet,  a 

rug.] 

Zool.  &  Palcemit. :  A  genus  of  Venerida? 
(q.v.);  outline  of  shell  ovate,  oblong,  um- 
bones  turned  forward,  margin  smooth,  si- 
phonal  fold  deep  and  rounded.  The  animal 
is  eaten  in  North  America  and  on  the  coast  cf 
Europe.  About  eiglity  recent  species,  widely 
distributed,  from  low  water  to  100  fathoms. 
Fossil  six,  from  the  Pliocene  of  Europe. 

t3,p'-es-tried,  a.  [Eng.  tapestry  ;  -ed.]  Fur- 
nished or  hung  with  tapestry. 

"  In  vain  ou  gildetl  roof  tiiey  fall. 
And  lightened  up  a  tapestried  wall," 

Scott :  Lady  qf  the  Lake,  vt  2& 


bSil.  tooy ;  pout,  jo^l;  cat,  9eU,  chorus,  9hiii,  benph;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as;  expect,  Xenophon,  e^ist.    ph  =  1 
-oian,  -tion  =  shg.n«   -tion,  -sioa  =  shun ;  -(ion,  -gion  =  zhiin.    -cious,  -tious,  -sious  =  shus.    -ble,  -die,  ^c.  =  bel,  d@]« 
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t^p'~es-try, '  tap-es-tirie,  *  tap-es-tare, 
'  tap-is-trie,  *tap-is-try.  s.  [A  corrupt, 
of  Fr.  Uipisseriet  from  tapisser  =  to  furnish 
with  tapestry;  topis  =  tapestry,  from  Low 
Lat.  f((jj«ctus  =  tapestry,  trom  Lat  tapete  = 
2]oth,  han-,niigs ;  Gr.  TaTnjs  (tapes),  geiiit. 
Ta-rrriTOs  (tapetos)  =  a  carpet ;  Sp.  tapiz  = 
tapestry;  Ital.  iajje2zeria  =  tapestry.] 

Fabric:  A  kind  of  woven  hangings  of  wool 
or  silk,  frequently  raised  and  enriched  with 
gold  and  silver,  representing  figures  of  men, 
ar.inials,  histoiical  subjects,  &c.  The  term 
is  of  somewhat  indefinite  meaning,  and  the 
purpose  equally  indeterminate.  It  was  origi- 
nally intended  for  hangings,  to  hide  the  wall, 
or  riiake  a  screen  or  curtain.  Hand  tapestry 
is  embroidered  by  the  needle,  woollen  or  silken 
threads  being  worked  into  the  meshes  of  a 
fabric.  The  term  is  also  applied  to  a  variety 
of  woven  fabrics  having  a  multiplicity  of 
coloui's  in  their  design,  but  having  no  other 
charactei'istic  of  true  tapestrj'. 

"The  tapestry,  the  bedding,  the  waluBCots  were 
aodii  In  a  blRze."— J/acai(/ay  ■  I/itt.  Eng.,  ch.  xxHi. 

%  Tlie  art  of  making  tapestry  was  known 
to  most  of  the  ancient  nations.  The  hangings 
and  waits  of  the  Jewish  tabernacle  were  a 
kind  of  tapestry,  some  made  by  the  needle 
and  some  woven  (Exod.  xxvi.  1,  31,  36,  xxxv. 
35).  There  was  a  kind  of  tapestry  in  the 
houses  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  chiefs.  That  of 
the  ordinary  type  was  introduced,  or  reintro- 
liricu'd,  into  Europe  by  the  Saracens,  and  those 
Frenchmen  who  made  it  were  called  Sarazinois. 
The  factory  at  Arras  was  so  celebrated  from 
tlie  fonrteentli  to  the  sixteenth  century  that 
tl'fc  name  of  the  town  came  to  be  used  for  the 
fabric.  [Arras,  Gobelin.]  The  art  reached 
lii-li  perfection  in  Flanders  in  the  fifteenth 
<-entiiry.  In  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  tapestry- 
weaving  was  introduced  into  England,  and  a 
nirtnnfactory  was  commenced  at  Mortlake  in 
1610.  At  first  tapestry  was  used  chiefly 
to  decorate  churches,  but  was  afterwards 
enr))loyed  to  beautify  the  mansions  of  the 
aristocracy.  The  scenes  represented  have 
hi!,toric  interest,  from  the  vivid  representa- 
tion which  they  present  of  contemporary  life. 
[Bayeux-tapestry.]  The  art  is  now  more 
common  in  the  East  than  the  West,  the  use  of 
tapestry  having  been  superseded  in  Europe 
by  painting,  the  papering  of  walls,  &c. ;  but 
the  celebrated  manufactory  in  the  Avenue 
des  Gobelins,  Paris,  wliich  became  a  State 
institution  in  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV.,  still 
flourishes,  and  the  tapestry  produced  there 
is  as  superior  to  the  Bayeux  tapestry  as  a 
j'ictnre  by  Rubens  is  to  the  crude  outline 
drawings  of  early  Egyptian  art. 

tapestry-carpet,  s.  A  two-ply  carpet 
in  which  the  warp  is  first  printed  and  then 
woven. 

tS-p'-es-tr^',  v.t.  [Tapestry,  s.]  To  adorn 
or  hang  with,  or  as  with  tapestry. 

"  Be  my  chainl>er  tapestried 
With  the  showers  of  aummev.' 

E.  B.  Drovming :  I!oiis«  of  Clouds. 

■•tS-p'-et,  *tap-ette,  *tap-ite,  s.  [Lat. 
tapete.]  [Taprstry,  s.]  "Worked  or  figured 
stuff ;  tapchtiy,  carpet. 

*'  He  comtn  alluded  siiche  as  were  about  hym  y*  they 
shulde  Bpredde  a  ta/jette  vpoii  the  grouude,  &  thH,u 
laye  hyinvpou  the  saydetaptt"— /'afi^an.'  Chj-onpcle, 
ch.  CCXXXL 

t&p'-e-ti,  s.    [Native  name.] 

Zool. :  Lepus  broMliensis,  found  throughout 
Brazil,  and  on  various  parts  of  the  Andes  in 
Bolivia  and  Peru. 

t&p'-St-less,  a.  [Tap  (3),  s.)  Not  having  a 
tap  or  bead  ;  hence,  heedless,  foolish.  (Scotch.) 

"  Tha  tapHlexf  rAittfecz1«:d  hl/zle 
She's  Bail  at  beat,  aud  aoiuething  lazy." 

Burnt :  Epistle  to  J.  Lapraik, 

t%-pe'-tfilll«  s.  [Mod.  Lat.,  from  Lat.  tapeie 
=  a  carpet,  tapestry.] 

1.  Annt, :  Ceitaiii  cross  fibres  of  the  &irpus 
ccdlosum  spreading  outward  on  the  roof  of 
the  lateral  ventricles  of  the  cerebrum. 

2.  Compar.  Anat :  A  shining  spot  on  the  out- 
side of  the  opti(;  nerve  in  the  eyes  of  certain 
animals,  which  is  owing  to  the  absence  of  the 
pigmenium  nigrum  occasioning  the  reflection 
of  a  p-.rtitm  of  the  rays  fjom  the  membrana 
'my^chiajia.  Its  use  appears  to  be  to  cause  a 
doul'le  impression  on  the  retina,  and  thus  add 
to  tlie  intensity  of  vision.  It  may  be  observed 
distinctly  in  the  eye  of  the  common  cat. 

tape'-w6nn»  s.    [Bng.  tape,  and  worm.] 

L  Zool, :  An  intestinal  worm,  Tcenia  solium, 


in  form  somewhat  resembling  tape.  Its  length 
is  from  five  to  fifteen  yards,  and  its  breadth 
from  two  lines  at  the  narrowest  part  to  four  or 
five  at  the  other  or  broader  extremity.  At 
the  narrow  end  is  the  head,  which  is  ter- 
minated anteriorly  by  a  central  rostellum, 
surrounded  by  a  crown  of  small  recurved 
hooks,  and  behind  them  four  suctoiial  de- 
pressions ;  then  follow  an  immense  number  of 
segments,  each  full  of  microscopic  ova.  The 
segments  are  capable  of  being  detached  when 
mature,  and  reproducing  the  parasite.  There 
is  no  mouth ;  but  nutrition  appears  to  take 
place  through  the  tissues  of  the  animal,  as 
algse  derive  nourishment  from  the  sea-water 
in  which  they  ftoat.  The  digestive  system 
consists  of  two  tubes  or  lateral  canals,  ex- 
tending from  the  anterior  to  the  po!?terior  end 
of  the  body,  and  a  transverse  canal  at  the 
summit  of  eacli  joint.  Tlie  tapeworm  lives  in 
the  small  intestines  of  man,  affixing  itself  by 
its  double  circle  of  hooks.  When  the  repro- 
ductive joints  or  proglottides  become  ma- 
ture, they  break  off"  and  are  voided  with  the 
stools.  They  may  get  into  water,  or  may  be 
blown  about  with  the  wind,  till  some  of  them 
are  at  length  swallowed  by  the  pig,  and  pro- 
duce a  parasite  called  Cysticefcus  celluloscB, 
which  causes  measles  in  the  pig.  When  the 
measly  pork  is  eaten  by  man,  a  tapeworm,  the 
ordinary  Tosnia  solium^  appears  in  his  intes- 
tines. This  species  mainly  affects  the  poor, 
who  are  the  chief  pork-eaters.  Called  more 
fully  the  Pork  Tapeworm.  The  Beef  Tape- 
worm, TcBTiia  mediocanellata,  has  no  coronet 
of  hooks  on  the  head.  The  segments  are 
somewhat  larger  than  in  the  ordinary  tape- 
worm. It  is  fifteen  to  twenty-three  feet  long. 
The  cysticercus  of  this  species  forms  measles 
in  the  ox,  aud  is  swallowed  by  man  in  eating 
beef.  It  chiefly  aft'ects  the  rich.  The  Broad 
Tapeworm,  Bothrzocephahis  latus,  is  twenty- 
five  feet  long  by  nearly  an  inch  broad,  and 
chiefly  affects  the  inhabitants  of  Switzerland, 
Russia,  and  Poland. 

2.  Pathol. :  Sometimes  a  person  infested 
by  a  tapeworm  experiences  no  inconvenience, 
and  never  suspects  the  existence  of  the  para- 
site till  segments  of  it  are  passed.  Or  there 
may  be  continual  craving  for  food,  debility, 
pain  in  tlie  stomach,  irritability  of  the  blad- 
der, itching  about  the  nose  and  anus,  vertigo, 
noises  in  the  ears,  faintness,  restlessness,  and 
emaciation.    [Hydatids.] 

t  tapeworm-shaped,  a. 

Bot. :  Long,  cylindrical,  and  contracted  in 
various  places,  like  the  tapewonn. 

t&ph-o-nyc'-ter-is,  s.  [Gr.  Ta.<t>o^  (taphos) 
=  a  tomb,  and  wKrept^  (nukterLs)  =  a.  bat.] 
[Taphozous.] 

tS.pb-6-zd'-us,  s.  [Gr.  Ta<^05  (taphos)  —  a 
tomb,  and  ^uiw  (zoo)  =  to  live.  So  named  by 
Geoffroy  because  he  discovered  the  type- 
species,  Taphczous  perforatus,  in  the  chambers 
of  the  Pyramids.  [Tomb-bat].  The  other 
species  share  its  fondness  for  dark  places.] 

Zool.  :  A  genus  of  Bats,  belonging  to  the 
group  Emballonurae  of  the  family  Emballon- 
uridte,  from  the  Ethiopian,  Oriental,  and 
Australian  regions,  with  ten  species  ranging 
into  Egypt  and  Palestine.  Most  of  these  bats 
have  a  peculiar  glandular  sac  between  the 
angles  of  the  lower  jaw ;  it  is  always  more 
develoi)ed  in  males  than  in  females,  which, 
in  some  species,  do  not  possess  any  trace  of 
it,  though  in  the  males  of  the  same  species 
it  may  be  quite  distinct.  In  Taphozous  mela- 
nopngoji,  from  India  and  the  East  Indies,  it  is 
absent  from  both  sexes.  In  the  seven  species 
forming  the  sub-genus  Taphozous,  a  small 
band  of  integument  passes  from  the  inferior 
surface  of  the  fore-arm,  and  forms,  with  the 
wing-membi-ane,  a  small  pouch ;  in  the  other 
three  species  (forming  the  sub-genus  Taph- 
onycteris)  this  pouch  is  absent. 

t&ph'-ren-chy-ma,  s.    [Gr.  raApo?  (taphros) 
—  a  ditch,  and  eyxviia  (engchuma)  =  infusion.) 
Bot. :  [Bothrenchyma]. 

*  tS.p'-m-age  (age  as  ig),  s.  [Fr.  tapinois  = 
by  stealth.]  A  lurking  or  skulking.  (Gower: 
C.  A.,  V.) 

tap-i-6'-ca,  s.  [The  Brazilian  Indian  name.] 
Food  Prodticts :  The  powdered  root  or  rhi- 
zome of  Manihot  utiHssima  (JatropJia  Man  ihot). 
The  rout,  which  is  about  thirty  pounds  in 
weight,  and  is  full  of  a  poisonous  juice,  is 
washed,  rasped,  nr  rasped  and  grated,  to  a 
pulp.  This,  being  well  bmised  and  thoroughly 


washed,  is  heated  on  iron  plates,  by  whioll 
process  the  poison  is  drawn  off".  The  powder, 
when  dry,  consists  of  pure  starch,  and  is  baked 
inti)  bread  by  the 
natives  of  Central 
America.  In  llie 
Unit'.Ml  Status  it 
is  usually  made 
into  pu  ddi  n  gs,  and 
forms  a  light  and 
nutritious  diet. 
Pearl  tapioca  is 
made  from  pre- 
1  grain. 


tapioca  - 

Btarch,  s. 

Chem. :  Purified  tapioca -starch. 

cassava  flour(q.  v.). 

The  granules  somewhat  resemble  sago  starch 
in  form,  but  are  smaller.  They  are  round  at 
one  end,  and  truncated  at  the  other.  The 
hilum,  which  is  situated  at  the  round  end  of 
the  granule,  is,  in  some,  a  slit,  in  otliers  a 
distinct  cross.  Lilte  sago,  it  is  frequently 
added  to  the  cheaper  varieties  of  arrowroot. 

ta'-pi-6-lite,   8.      [After   the    name   of  an 
ancient  Finnish  mythological  subject.] 

Min. :  A  tetragonal  minernl  occurring  in  a 
pegmatitic  granite  near  Suknla,  Tammela, 
Finland.  Hardness,  6-0;  sp.  gr.  7'35  ;  lustre, 
adamantine  to  metallic ;  colour,  pure  black. 
Compos.  :  tantalic  acid,  83*1 ;  protoxide  of 
iron,  16-9  =  100,  which  corresponds  with  the 
formula  5FeO,4Ta05. 

ta'-pir,  s.     [From  the  French  form  of  the 
native  Brazilian  name.] 

Zool. :  Any  individual  of  the  genus  Tapirus 
(q.v.).  The  South  American  tapir  (Tapirua 
americamts)  is  about  the  size  of  a  small  ass, 
but  more  stoutly  built,  legs  short,  snout  pro- 
longed into  a  proboscis,  but  destitute  of  the 
finger-like  process  which  is  present  in  the 
elephant's  trunk.  The  skin  of  the  neck  forms 
a  thick  rounded  crest  on  the  nape,  with  a 
short  stiff  mane.  It  is  common  throughout 
South  America,  ranging  from  the  Isthmus  of 
Darien  to  the  Straits  of  .Magellan.  The 
colour  is  a  uniform   deep  brown,  but  the 


TAPIRS. 
A.  Malayan.    B.  Amerlcsn. 

young  are  marked  with  yellowish  stripes  and 
spots.  There  is  another  American  speciea 
inhabiting  the  Corderillas  ;  the  back  Ifl 
covered  with  hair,  and  the  nasal  bones  are 
more  elongated,  on  which  account  Gill  has 
given  it  generic  rank.  [Tapirus.]  The  Ma- 
layan tapir  (T.  malayanus)  is  rather  larger 
than  the  American  species,  and  has  a  some- 
what longer'  proboscis ;  it  is  maneless.  The 
colour  is  glossy  black,  with  the  back,  rnmp, 
and  sides  white,  the  two  colours  being  dis- 
tinctly marked  ofi"  from  each  other  without 
any  graduation.  Tapirs  inhabit  deep  recesses 
of  forests,  delighting  in  water,  and  feeding  on 
young  shoots  of  trees,  fruits,  and  other  vege- 
table substances.  They  are  inoffensive,  never 
attacking  man,  and  are  easily  tamed.  Their 
flesh  is  eaten,  but  is  somewhat  dry,  and  their 
bides  are  made  into  leather. 

ta-pir'-a-vus,  s.     [Mod.  Lat.  tapiriiis),  and 
"Lat.  avus  =  an  ancestor.] 

PalcBont. :  A  genus  of  Tapiridoe  (q.v,),  from 
the  Miocene  of  North  America. 

ta-pix'-i-dSB,   s.  pi.      [Mod.  Lat.  tapir(u8); 
*Lat.  fem.  pi,  adj.  suff.  -idee.] 

1.  Zool.:  A  family  of  Perissodactyla  (q.v.)» 
with  a  single  genus.    [Tapirus.] 

2.  Palceont  :  There  are  several  fossil  genera, 
commencing  in  the  Eocene. 


f&te,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  f^ll,  father;  we,  wst,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  p6t» 
or,  wore,  wqU,  work,  wio.  s6a;  mute,  ctto,  oiire,  ijtnite,  cur,  rule,  toll;  try.  Syrian.    £q,  ce  =  e;  ey  =  a;  qu  =  kw. 


tapirodon— tara 
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■tat-pir'-o-don,  s.     [Eng.,  &c.  tapir,  and  Gr. 

6&ov^  (odous),  genii.  bS6vTo^(odontos)  =:&iooih.] 

PcUxont.  :    A    genua    of  Mammals  having 

teeth  like  those  of  the  tapir.     One  species, 

from  the  Red  Crag. 

ta'-pir-6id,  a.  (Eng.  tapir;  -old.]  Allied  to 
the  tapir  or  the  tapir  family. 

"  In  France  J  t  is  a^oclated  with  two  taviroid  genera." 
—  Dawkins .  Early  Man  in  Britain,  ch.  M. 

ta'-pir-lis.  s.     [Mod.  Lat.,  from  (apir  (q.v.).] 

1.  Zool. :  A  genua  of  Tapiridre,  from  the 
Neotropical  and  Oriental  sub-regions.  Nose 
prolonged  into  a  short,  movable  proboscis, 
skin  very  thick  and  covered  with  close  short 
hair,  neck  furnished  with  a  kind  of  stiff  mane ; 
tail  very  short,  ears  small,  erect,  and  pig- 
like ;  four  toes  on  the  fore  feet,  three  on  the 
hind  feet,  separate,  and  ending  in  nail-like 
hoofs  ;  skull  pyramidal,  as  in  the  hog,  with 
the  nasal  bones  much  arched  for  tlie  muscles 
of  the  proboscis.  The  apparent  anomaly  of 
classing  animals  with  four  toes  with  the 
Pcrissodactyla  is  explained  by  the  fact  that 
one  of  the  toes  (the  fifth  digit)  is  non-fune- 
ti'tnal,  and  does  not  touch  the  ground.  Autho- 
rities differ  greatly  as  to  the  number  of  species 
from  America,  one  of  which  has  been  sepa- 
rated generically  by  Gill  under  the  name  of 
Elasiiiognathus.  Twpirus  malayamts  is  from 
the  Malay  Peninsula  and  adjacent  islands. 
The  genus  is  allied  both  to  Sus  and  Rhino- 
ceros. 

2.  PaZceont. :  The  genus  appears  first  in 
the  Miocene,  and  is  widely  distributed  in  the 
Post-Pliocene  of  North  America. 

ta-pis'  (s  silent),  ».  [Fr.]  [Tapestry,  s.]  Car- 
petmg,  tapestry. 

^  To  be  (or  co^ne)  on  (or  upon)  the  tapis :  To 
be  or  come  under  consideration,  in  allusion 
to  the  tapestry  used  to  cover  the  table  in  a 
council-room.     [Carpet,  v.,  11.] 

"Lord  Churchill  and  Lord  Godolphin  wont  away, 
and  gave  no  votes  iii  the  matter  which  was  upon  the 
tapis.  —Lord  Clarendon :  Diary.    (1690.) 

*ta'-pis,  u.(.  [Tapis,  s.]  To  cover  with  figures 
like  ta^iestry. 

"The  wiudowea  beautifled  with  greene  quishins, 
wrought  and  ia^jwsed  with  floures  of  all  colours." — P. 
Sollajtd:  Plinie,  bk.  xix,,  cb.  iv. 

•  ta'-p3fs-er,  s.  [Yt.tapissier.]  An  upholsterer, 
au  embroiderer,  a  maker  of  tapestry. 

"  An  haberdasher,  and  a  carpenter, 
A  webbe,  a  deyer,  and  a  tapiaer. 

Chaucer  :  C.  T.,  363.    (Prol.) 

•ta'-pisll,    *ta-pise,  v.i.      [Fr,    tapissant, 
pr.  par.  of(se)(o3)ir=tobeclose  to  the  ground, 
to  squat.]    To  hide,  to  conceal  one's  self,  to 
lie  in  ambush,  to  lurk ;  to  lie  close  to  the 
ground,  as  partiidges,  &c. 
"  With  Joy  alle  at  ous  thei  went  tille  Snawdone 
Oil  Juor  &  lui,  that  tapited  by  that  side. 
To  piirueie  tham  askulkyng,  on  the  Englis  eft  to 
ride."  Robert  de  Brunne,  p,  3. 

t  tap'-i§(m,  tape'-i§tm,  a.  [Eng.  tape;  -ism.] 
Red-tapism  (q.v.). 

ttap-ist,  tape'-ist,  s.  [Eng.  tape;  ■ist.'\ 
One  to  whom  red.  tape  is  everything  ;  a  close 
adherent  to  prescribed  form. 

•tap-ite,  v.t.  [Tapite,  s.\  To  cover  with 
tapestry. 

"I  w#ll  do  paint  with  pure  gold 
And  tapite  hem  full  manyfnld." 

Chaucer:  Dreme. 

•tap-ite,  ;s.    [Tapet.]    Tapestry  (q.v.). 

tSp-i-te'-lse,  s.  [Lat.  tap(ete)  =  a  carpet ;  i 
connect,,  and  tela  =  a  web,] 

Zool. :  Walcknaer's  name  for  a  sub-division 
of  Araneidffi,  containing  those  spinning  great 
webs  of  a  close  texture  like  hammocks,  and 
dwelling  in  them  to  catch  their  prey. 

•t^p-Uisb,  s.  [Eng.  tap  (2),  s.,  and  lash, 
prob.  =  lush.] 

1,  Poor  beer ;  small  beer. 

"  Did  ever  any  man  run  such  tapla$h  aa  this  at  flrst 
broaching?"— yarfter.'  Reproof  (^  Rshearsal  Trans- 
prosed,  p.  IIL 

2.  The  last  running  of  small  beer ;  the 
dregs  or  refuse  of  liquor. 

tap-ling$»  s.  pi.  [Tap  (3),  s,]  The  whang- 
leather  straps  which  connect  the  souple  and 
hand- staff. 

tap'-net,  5.  [Etym.  doubtful.)  A  rush  basket 
in  which  figs  are  imported. 


*  tappe. 


[Tap.) 


tap'-pet,  s.    [A  dimin.  from  tap  (1),  v.) 

Machinery : 

(1)  A  projecting  arm  which  is  touched  by 
a  cam  or  other  moving  object,  in  order  to 
impart  an  interwiittent  reciprocation  to  the 
rod.  Specially  used  as  a  valve-motion  in 
steam-engines. 

(2)  A  similar  device  on  the  stem  of  a  stamp 
in  an  ore-battery.  It  is  struck  by  a  cam, 
lifting  the  stamp,  wliich  falls  as  the  cam 
slides  from  under  the  tappet,  its  shoe  striking 
the  ore  in  the  mortar. 

tappet-motion,  s. 

Steam-eng. :  The  apparatus  for  working  the 
valves  of  some  forms  of  condensing  engines. 
The  valve-rods  have  levers  attached,  which 
are  moved  by  projecting  tappets  on  a  rod 
connected  to  the  byam. 

tappet-Wheel,  s. 

Mach.  :  A  wheel  having  spurs  on  ita  peri- 
phery, adapted  to  trip  a  lever,  trip-hammer, 
fulling-mallet,  &c.,  or  to  raise  the  stamps  of 
an  ore-mill. 

*  tap-pice,  v.i.    [Tapish.] 

tap' -pins,  s-    [Tap  (2),  v.] 

1.  Founding:  The  jarring  of  a  pattern  in  its 
bed  in  the  sand  to  give  it  clearance.  With 
small  castings  this  is  done  by  sticking  a 
skewer  into  tlie  pattern,  and  tapping  it  with 
the  slicker  or  trowel ;  with  larger  castings 
more  energetic  means  are  employed,  but  in 
the  same  way. 

2.  Mech. :  The  act  or  process  of  forming  a 
screw  thread  in  a  hole. 

3.  MkK.  &  Domestic :  Boring  a  hole  in  a 
pipe,  cask,  &c.,  to  insert  a  plug,  connect  a 
branch-pipe,  or  introduce  a  faucet,  as  the  case 
may  be. 

4.  Surg. :  The  operation  of  removing  fluid 
from  any  of  the  serous  cavities  of  the  body 
in  which  it  has  collected  in  large  quantity; 
paracentesis.  It  may  be  practised  on  the 
abdomen,  the  thorax,  the  gall-bladder,  &c. 

tapping-bar,  s. 

Founding  :  A  round  bar  with  a  sharp  point, 
used  for  letting  out  the  metal  from  the  furnace 
into  the  ladles. 

tapping-cock,  s.  A  cock  having  a  taper 
stem,  enabling  it  to  be  fixed  firmly  In  an 
opening  by  driving. 

tapping-drill,  s.  a  drill  for  boring 
holes  in  water  mains  and  pipes. 

tapping-gouge,  s.  A  gouge  used  in 
tapping  the  sugar-maple,  and  in  making  the 
spiles  by  which  the  sap  is  conducted  to  the 
buckets. 

t^p'-pit,  a.    [Tap  (3),  s.]    Crested. 

tappit-hen,  a. 

1.  Lit. :  A  hen  with  a  crest. 

2.  Fig. :  A  tin  pot  with  a  nob  on  the  top, 
containing  a  quart  of  ale. 

"  Their  hostess  .  .  .  appeared  with  a  huge  pewter 
measuring-pot,  containiug  at  least  three  English 
quarts,  familiarly  denominated  a  tappit-hen,  and 
which,  in  the  language  of  the  hoateHS,  reamed  (i.e. 
mantled)  with  excetleut  claret  just  drawa  from  tha 
caak," — Scott:  \Vaverley,ch,  x.i. 

tS-p-sal-teer'-ie,  adv.  [Tap  (3),  «.]  Topsy- 
turvy.   {Scotch.) 

t3.p'-ster,  *  tap-stere,  s.  [A.S.  tceppestre, 
a  fem.  form  of  (teppere  =  a  tapper.]  [-ster.] 
One  who  taps  or  draws  ale  in  an  alehouse. 
(The  word  was  originally  feminine.) 

"  Shrill'tongued  tapsters  answering  every  csH," 

Shakesp. .'  Venus  &  Adonis,  049. 

*  tap'-ster-ly,  a.  [Eng.  tapster;  -ly.}  Be- 
fitting a  tapster  ;  low  ;  vulgar. 

"  In  any  tapsterlie  tearmea."— A'ojA*  .•  Introduct  to 
GrecTie'i  Alenaphon,  p.  9. 

tap-to6',  ».    [Tattoo,  s.]    A  beat  of  a  drum. 
ta-pu',  5.    [Taboo.] 

*  ta'-piil,  s.    [Etym.  doubtful.] 

Mil.  :  The  sharp  projecting  ridge  down  the 
centre  of  some  breast-plates. 

*  tap'-wort,  8.  [Eng.  ta-p  (2),  s.,  and  wm't.] 
The  refuse  of  the  tap  ;  dregs. 

"  a  cup  of  srriall  tapwortp.' 

Breton  .  Joyes  of  Idle  Head,  p,  26, 

ta'-qua,  s.    [Tagua.] 


ta-qua-riis'-sa,  s.     [Brazilian.] 

Bot. :  The  name  given  to  some  Brazilian 
reeds,  of  the  order  of  Grasses,  growing  from 
thirty  to  forty  feet  liigh  in  the  Brazilian 
forests,  with  a  diameter  of  six  inches.  Be- 
tween the  jumts  they  are  full  of  a  cool  liquid, 
which  quenches  the  most  burning  thirst. 

tar  (1),  *  tarre,  *  terre,  s.  [A.S.  teom,  tern  ; 
cogn.  with  Dut.  teer ;  Icel.  tjara ;  Dan,  ticere; 
Sw.tjdra;  Low  Ger.  tar ;  Ger.theer  ;  Ir.  tearr.) 

1.  Ckem. :  A  thick,  dark-brown,  viscid,  oily 
liquid,  produced.together  with  other  products, 
in  tlie  dry  distillation  of  organic  bodies  and 
of  bituminous  minerals.  [Coal-tah,]  The 
chemical  constitution  of  tar  is  very  com- 
plicated, but  it  appears  to  be  a  mixture  of 
various  substances,  acid,  alkaline,  and  neutral 
True  vegetable  tar  lias  always  an  acid  reaction, 
and  is  readily  miscible  with  alcohol,  glacial 
acetic  acid,  ether,  chloioforin,  benzol,  &c.  It 
is  largely  used  for  coating  the  planks  and 
cordage  of  sliips,  for  the  preservation  of 
fences,  for  making  pitch,  &c. 

2.  Manvf.  &  Coimn. :  Tar  from  the  pine-tree, 
Finns  sylvestris,  is  brought  from  Russia,  Nor- 
way, Gei'many,  and  Sweden.  It  is  superior 
to  that  manufactured  in  the  United  States  from 
other  species  of  pine,  though  the  latter  is 
produced  in  great  quantities  in  the  vast  pine 
f'>rests  of  Noith  and  Suutli  Carolina,  Georgia, 
Alabama,  and  otiier  southern  states.  Tar  ia 
produced  in  tlienc  regions  by  a  smothered 
burning  (tf  the  lunji-Jcaved  pine,  earth  being 
laid  on  the  heaps  of  billets  to  deaden  the  fire. 
As  it  burns  the  dj^tilled  tar  runs  out  through  a 
spimt  provided  for  tliat  purpose.  From  wood 
tar  is  further  distilled  wood  vinegar,  which  in 
its  turn  yields  wuod  naptha.  Coal  tar,  long  a 
troublesome  product  of  gas  works,  is  now  being 
niaile  very  useful,  crude  naptha  being  produced 
from  it.  The  uai>tha  when  purified  has  many 
impurtant  uses,  amuns  them  the  diosulving  of 
India-iubber.  Among  the  other  products  of 
coal  tar  ate  the  highly  important  ones  of  car-' 
bolic  acid  and  the  aniline  colurs.     [Coal-tar.] 

3.  Pharm. :  Tar  is  an  external  stimulant 
given  in  psoriasis,  eczema,  and  other  skin 
diseases.  Its  vapour  inhaled  is  of  use  in 
chronic  bronchitis  and  phthisis. 

4.  A  sailor,  a  seaman.  (In  this  sense 
shortened  from  tarpaulin  (q.v,), 

"His  tars  passed  their  time  Id  rioting  among  the 
rabble  of  Portsuioutb."— ^ucau/a^ ;  Sist.  Eng.,  cb.  xiv. 

tar-board,  s. 

Paper :  A  strong  quality  of  millboard  made 
from  junk  and  old  tarred  rope. 

tar-water, «. 

*  1.  A  cold  infusion  of  tar,  formerly  a  cele- 
brated remedy  for  many  chronic  affections, 
especially  of  the  lungs.  In  1747  it  was  strongly 
recommended  by  the  metaphysician  Berkeley, 
Bishop  of  Oloyne,  in  his  Siris. 

"  Or  haply  when  their  spirits  fau'ter, 
Spriiikllng  my  Lurd  oi  Cloyne'a  tar-water." 
Shenstone :  Progress  of  Taste,  Iv. 

2.  The  ammoniacal  water  obtained  by  con- 
densation in  the  process  of  gas  manufacture. 

tar- well,  s. 

Gas-works :  A  tank  containing  water,  through 
which  gas  is  passed  to  extract  the  tar. 

tar,  v.t.    [Tar,  s.] 

1.  To  smear  or  cover  with  tar. 

*  2.  To  smear,  to  cover,  to  impregnate. 

"  I  have  uointed  ye,  nud  tarr'd  ye  with  my  doctrine^ 
Aud  yet  the  inurien  Bticka  to  ye." 

Beauni.  &  Flet. :  Spanish  Curate,  iii.  2. 

1"  (1)  Tarred  with  tlie  same  brush:  Having 
the  same  vices  or  peculiarities ;  subject  to 
the  same  treatment. 

(2)  To  tar  aTid  feather  a  person :  To  pour 
heated  tar  over  him,  and  then  cover  him  with 
feathers.  The  practice  is  very  old,  and  ifl 
still  occasionally  used  in  America. 

•  tar  (2),  s.    [Tare.] 

*  tar-fitch,  s. 

Bot. :  Vicia  hlrsuta. 
tar-grass,  s, 

Bot. ;  Vicia  hirsuta  or  V.  Craccct, 

ta'-ra  (1),  s.     [Tasmanian  or  Maori  (?),] 
Bot.:  The  tara  fern. 
tara-fem,  s. 

Bot.  :  Pteris  esculenta.    [Ptebis.] 

ta'-ra  (2),  s.    [TAiio(i),] 


boil,  bos^ ;  pout,  jowl ;  cat,  9ell,  chorus,  9hin,  benph ;  go,  sgtoo.  ;  thin,  this ;  sin,  as ;  expect,  Xenophon^  e^ist.    -Ing* 
-ciau,  -tian  =  shao.    -tion,  -sion  =  shun ;  -tion,  -§ion  =  zhiin.    -clous,  -tious,  -sious  =  shiis.   -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  bel,  deL 
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tQr-rlic'-te^  ».  [Gr.  Topaxnts  (taraktis)  =  a 
disturber.] 

Ichtky. :  A  genus  of  Coryphaenidae.  Pelagic 
fishes,  allied  to  Brama  (q.v.),  from  tropical 
and  temperate  seas. 

ta-ra-gui'-r^,  s.  [Mod.  Lat.,  from  native 
name.] 

Zool. :  A  genus  of  Iguanidae,  from  tropical 
America.  Back  not  crested ;  scales  of  back 
small,  of  throat  granular ;  tail  round,  witli  a 
slight  crest  and  moderate  scales ;  ear  toothed 
in  front 

t&r-a-mi'-ra,  s.    [Hind.]    See  compound. 

taramlrar-oil,  5.  An  oil  expressed  from 
the  seeds  of  Eruca  sativa,  cultivated  in  parts 
of  India.  The  oil  is  like  colza-oil,  except  in 
colour. .  It  is  used  in  India  for  anointing  the 
the  hair  and  for  food. 

t»-r^'-d^,   s.    [Lat.,  a  word   occurring 

'Pliny  :  Nat.  Hist.,  viii.  52.] 

Zool. .-  A  synonym  of  Rangifer  (q.v.). 

Tar-3A'-non,  s.    [See  def.] 

Geog. :  A  valley  and  river  in  North  Wales, 
between  Llanidloes  and  Duras  Moroddry. 

Tarannon-shale,  s. 

Geol. :  Prof.  Ramsay'3  name  for  certain  beds 
existing  at  Tarannon  and  elsewhere,  from 
South  into  North  Wales.  They  are  1,000  to 
1,500  feet  thick  in  some  places,  and  contain 
numerous  species  of  Graptolites,  corals  of  the 
genera  Favosites  and  Cyathophyllum,  a  crinoid 
{Actinocrinus  pulcher),  and  a  brachiopod 
(Lingula  syviondsii).  Lyell  combined  them 
with  the  Woolhope  Limestone  and  Shale  and 
the  Denbighshire  grits,  placing  the  whole 
under  the  Wenlock  Formation  (Upper  Silu- 
rian). Etheridge  makes  them  of  Lower 
Wenlock  age.  Called  by  Sedgwick,  Rhayader 
Slates, 

Taraniion-slates.  s.  j*.     (Tarannon- 

SHALE.] 

t&r-an-t^SS',  s.  [Russ.]  A  large  covered 
travelling  carriage,  without  springs,  but  ba- 
lanced on  long  poles  which  serve  the  pmpose, 
and  without  seats.    Much  used  in  Russia. 

ta-ran-tel'-la,  s.    [Ital.] 

Miisic :  A  rapid  Neapolitan  dance  in  trip- 
lets. So  called  because  it  was  popularly  thought 
t('  be  a  remedy  against  the  supposed  poisonous 
bite  of  the  Tarantula  spider,  which  was  said 
to  set  people  dancing.  Older  specimens  of 
the  dance  are  not  in  triplets.    [Tarantula.] 

ta-ran'-ti^m,  tar-an-ti^'-miis,  s.  [Fr. 
tarantisme ;  Ger.  tarantisviics,  from  Ital.  ta- 
rantula (q.v.).] 

Menial  Path. :  An  epidemic  dancing  mania, 
prevalent  in  Italy  in  the  sixteenth  and  seven- 
teenth centuries,  originating  in  an  exaggeratfd 
dread  of  the  consequences  resulting  fiom  the 
bite  of  the  tarantula  (q.v.),  as  a  remedy 
for  which  the  dance  of  the  same  name  was 
adopted.  This  mania  was  most  prevalent 
in  -Apulia,  but  spread  over  the  gieat  part 
of  the  peninsula.  Tarantism  was  closely 
allied  to  St.  Vitns's  Dance,  and  other  epidemic 
nervous  disorders  of  the  latter  period  of  tlie 
middle  ages,  but  differed  from  them  in  its 
origin,  in  the  wasting  away  of  the  sufferers, 
in  their  rhythmic  movements,  their  partiality 
for  bright  and  Imninous  surfaces,  their  passion 
for  music,  and  its  employment  as  a  means 
of  cure.  According  to  other  authorities,  the 
disease  consisted  iti  the  sufferer  being  attacked 
vFith  extreme  somnolency,  which  could  only 
be  overcome  by  music  and  dancing.  It  has 
long  been  satisfactorily  established  that  the 
bite  of  the  tarantula  is  incapable  of  producing 
serious  consequences ;  so  that  while  it  is  pos- 
sible that  some  minor  physical  symptoms  may 
have  resulted  from  the  direct  effect  of  the  bite, 
the  mental  disturbances  and  muscular  agita- 
tions were  certainly  due  to  the  secondary 
eftects  of  these  physical  results  upon  the 
imagination. 

"Of  longer  duration  than  the  clancingepidemica  of 
Northern  Europe,  tarantism  was  at  its  height  in  the 
seventeenth  century,  and  gradually  died  out  in  the 
eighteenth,  leaving  only  a  designation  for  &  lively 
daucB  afl  its  harmless  legacy."— (;(uam ;  /Wrf.  Med.. 
p.  1,589. 

t^-ran-tU-la,  s.  [Ital.  tarantella;  O.  Ital. 
taranlola;  Fr.  tarentuk,  from  Lat.  Tarfmtum 
(now  Taranto),  a  town  in  the  south  of  Italy, 
vhere  the  animal  is  found.] 


1.  Zool.  :  Lycosa  tarantulaf  a  large  spider, 
with  a  body  about  an  inch  in  length  ;  ite  bite 
was  formerly  supposed  to  produce  tarantism 


tarantula. 

(One-third  natural  size.) 

(q.v.),  and  doubtless,  in  some  cases,  produces 
disagreeable  symptoms.       It  is  a  native   of 
Italy,  but  varieties,  or  closely  allied  species, 
are  found  throughout  the  south  of  Europe. 
*  2.  The  same  as  Tarantism  (q.v.). 
"This  word,  Lover,  did  not  less  pierce  poor  Pyrocles, 
than  the  right  tuue  of  muslck  touchetli  hiua  that  ia 
sick  of  the  tarantula."— Sidnei/  :  Arcadia,  hk.  L 
3.  A  dance ;  also  the  music  to  which  it  is 
performed.    [Tarantella.  ] 

*  ta-r^n'-tn-lat-ed>  a.  [Tarantula.]  Bit- 
ten by  a  tarantula ;  suffering  from  tarantism. 

"  Motions  unwiU'd  Its  pow'rs  have  shewn, 
Tarantidated  by  a  tune."  Oreen :  The  Spleen. 

tSr-a-pa-ca'-ite,  s.  [After  Tarapaca,  Peru, 
where  found  ;  suff.  -ite  (A/iji.).] 

MH. :  A  mineral  described  by  Rairaondi  as 
occurring  in  minute  fragments,  mixed  with 
nitratine  (q.v.).  Colour,  a  brilliant  yellow. 
Compos. :  essentially  a  chromate  of  potassium  ; 
Dana  suggests  that  it  needs  fuither  examina- 
tion, 

ta-rax'-a-^in,  s.  [Lat.  taraxaci^wm) ;  -in.] 
Cliem. :  Tlie  bitter  principle  of  dandelion- 
root,  extracted  from  the  milky  juice  by  boiling 
with  water  and  allowing  the  concentrated 
decoction  to  evaporate.  It  forms  warty  crys- 
tals of  a  sharp,  bitter  taste,  soluble  in  ether, 
alcohol,  and  boiling  water. 

ta-r^x'-a-cum,  s.  [Gr.  Topoft?  (tarcucis)  = 
confusion,  from  rapaamn  ((arosso)  =  to  stir 
up.    Named  from  its  alterative  effects.] 

1.  Bot. :  Dandelion  ;  a  genus  of  Lactuceae. 
Perennial  scapigerous  milky  Composites,  with 
entire  or  pinnatifld  leaves,  all  radical.  In- 
florescence a  scape,  the  stalk  of  which  is 
fistular  and  leafless  ;  bracts  imbi-icate ;  re- 
ceptacle flat,  naked,  pitted ;  florets  all  lignlate, 
pappus  in  many  series  simple,  white;  fruit 
compressed,  ribbed,  muricate  above,  beaked. 
Number  of  species  doubtful ;  perhaps  only 
one,  with  many  varieties.  Found  in  all  tem- 
perate climates.  Taraxacum  officinale  is  the 
Dandelion ;  called  also  Leonto^n  Taraxacum 
and  Taraxacum  Dens  Leonis.  Sir  Joseph 
Hooker  makes  these  varieties  Dens  leonis, 
erythrospermum,  Icevigatum,  and  palustre. 

2.  Pharm. :  Decoction,  extract,  and  juice  of 
Taraxacum,  i.e.,  of  the  Dandelion  root,  have 
been  given  in  liver  complaint,  but  are  of 
doubtful  efficacy. 

ta-rSiS'-is,  s.  [Gr.,  from  Tapao-o-to  (tarasso), 
fnt.  rapd^ti)  (tarctxn)  =  to  confound.]  A  slight 
inflammation  of  the  eye. 

tatr-bog'-gin.  s.    [Toboogan.] 

tar-bodsh',  tar-busch',  s.  [Arab.]  A  red 
woollen  skull-cap,  usually  ornamented  with  a 
blue  silk  tassel,  and  worn  by  Egyptians, 
Turks,  and  Arabs  ;  a  fez. 

"  When  the  demand  for  the  sanguinoleot  fez  or  tar- 
btuch  may  wholly  ceaat*."— flaCy  Telegraph,  Feb.  28, 
1887. 

*  tar'-bree9h,  s.  [Eng.  tar  (l),  s.,  and  &r6«cft.) 

A  sailor. 

*  tar'-cel.  =.    [Tercel.] 

tar-ch6-n3.n'-tlie-S9,  s.  vl.  [Mod.  Lat. 
tarchonantMus) ;  Lat.  fem.  pi.  adj.  suff,  -ece.] 
Bot. :  A  sub-family  of  Asteroideae,  Leaves 
alternate ;  heads  of  flowers  all  tubular,  the 
margmal  ones  smaller  and  feminine,  the 
central  ones  fewer,  larger,  and  hermaphrodite 
or  masculine. 


tar-oho-nSji'-tlL^,  s.  [Arab.  tarckom=  thft 
tarri^on  (q.v.),  and  Gr.  av9os  (antkos)^ 
blossom,  flower.] 

Bot. :  African  Fleabane;  the  typical  genua 
of  Tarchouanthese  (q.v.).  C^pe  Bbrabs,  of 
which  two  species  with  purple  flowers  a» 
cultivated  in  England. 

*  tar-da'-tlon,  s.  [Lat.  tardatus,  pa.  par.  of 
tardo  =  to  make  slow ;  tardus  =  slow.]  The 
act  of  hindering,  delaying,  or  retarding;  re- 
tardation. 

*  tar-di-da'-tton,  s.     [Lat.  tardtu  =  slow.) 

Delay. 

"  -te*>i<^  ^'  snares 
Of  tardidation  in  tne  Lord's  affoirea. ' 

Berrick :  Noble  Jfumban. 

tar-di-gra'-da,  s.  pi.  [Neut.  pi.  of  Lat. 
tardigradus  =  slow-paced  ;  tardus  =  slow,  and 
gradior  =  to  walk.] 

Zoology : 

t  1.  In  Illiger's  classification,  a  family  of 
Edentata,  containing  the  Sloths,  soiuetinics 
classed  in  one  genus,  Bradypus,  or  divided 
into  three  genera,  Bradypus,  Choloepus,  and 
Arctopithecus. 

2.  Bear-animalcules,  Sloth-animalcules  ;  an 
order  of  Arachnida,  with  a  single  family,, 
Maerobiotidae  (q.v.). 

tar'-di-grade,  a.  &,  s.    [Tardiorada.] 
A,  As  adjective : 
*  1.  Moving  or  stepping  slowly ;  slow-paced. 


2.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  Tardigrada  (q.v.X 
B,  As  subst. :  One  of  the  Tardigrada. 

*  tar'-di-gra-dous,  a.  [Lat.  tardigradus.l 
[Tardigrada.]    Slow-paced  ;  moving  slowly, 

"  It  is  but  a  sluw  and  tardigradous  animal,  preying 
upon  advantage,  and  otherwise  may  be  escaped  "— 
Browne:  Vulgar Erroura,  bk.  iii.,  ch.  xxviii. 

tar'-di-l3?,  adv.  [Eng.  tardy;  -ly.]  In  a  tardy 
manner ;  with  slow  pace  or  motion  ;  slowly; 
reluctance. 

"  Thev  either  neglected  it  altogether,  or  executed  It 
languidly  and  tardilyJ^—Hacaviay:  Hiat.  Eng..  ch. 
xvl. 

tar'-di-ness,  s.    [Eng.  tardy ;  -ness.] 

1.  Slowness  of  motion  or  pace. 

"  The  tardiness  of  his  pace  seema  to  have  referenca 
to  the  capacity  of  his  organs."— /"oleff:  Nat,  Theul., 
ch.  xvi. 

2.  Reluctance  or  unwillingness  manifested 
by  slowness. 

"His  tardiness  at  execution  exposes  him  tn  Uia 
encroachments  of  thoie  who  catch  a  bint  and  fall  to 
vor)L."—/dler,  So.  1. 

3.  Lateness  :  as,  tardiness  in  attendance. 

*  tar-di-ta'-tion»  «.  [Tardity.]  Slowness, 
tardiness. 

*  tar'-di-t^,  s.  [Lat.  tarditas,  from  tardus  = 
slow.]    Slowness,  tardiness. 

"Our  explication  includes  time  in  the  noticna  of 
velocity  and  tardity."— Digbff :  On  the  Soul. 

tar'-do,  «.    [Ital.] 

Music :  A  term  signifying  that  the  piece  to 
which  it  is  affixed  is  to  be  perfoi'med  slowly. 

tar'-dj^,  a.      [Fr.  tardif;    Ital.  tardive,  a»  if 
from  a  Low  Lat.  tardivus,  from  Lat.  tardus  = 
slow,] 
1.  Moving  slowly ;  slow,  slow-paced. 

"  Glaring  round,  with  tardy  Steps  withdrew." 

Pope :  Ilomer ;  'iHad  xl.  BTl 

*2.  Late  ;  not  up  to  time  ;  dilatory 
"  The  tardy  plants  in  our  cold  orcbarda  plae'd. 
Reserve  their  fruit  for  the  next  age's  tiute.' 

WaUer :  Battle  o/ Summer  /slande.  48. 

3.  Characterized  by  or  proceeding  from  re- 
luctance ;  slow,  not  ready. 

''But  in  general  the  compliance  waB  tardy,  sad,  and 
sullen  "—JUacaulay  .-  Bitt.  Eng.,  ch.  xiv. 

*%  To  take  one  tardy ;  To  take  or  come 
upon  one  unexpectedly  or  unawares. 

*  tardy-gaited,  ».  Slow  in  motton  ; 
sluggish. 

"  Tardy-gaited  night." 

Shakesp. :  Benry  Y.,  iv.    (Chonu.) 

•  tardy-rising*  a.  Accumalating  slowly. 

"Thither  crowds 
Each  greedy  wretch  for  tardy-rising  wealth, 
Which  comes  too  late."  Du^r :  FUeoe,  t. 

*tar'-dy,  v.t.  [Tardy,  a.]  To  delay,  to 
hinder,  to  retard. 

"The  good  mindof  Camillo  tardied 
Hy  swift  command. " 

Shakesp. :  WirUer's  Tale,  Hi.  9. 


fete,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father ;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there ;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir.  marine ;  go,  pftC 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  son ;  mats,  cub,  ciire.  unite,  cur,  rule,  full ;  try,  Syrian,    sb,  oe  =  e ;  ey  =  a ;  qu  =^  bw. 
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tare  (l),  s.  [Etym.  doubtful ;  probably  from 
Pi'ov.  Eng.  ta-re  =  brisk,  eager.  Tare  would 
then  signify  the  quick-growing  or  destructive 
plant ;  A.S.  Uran  =  to  tear.] 

1.  Botamy: 

(1)  Yicia  aativa^  a  vetch,  a  plant  wild  in 
Europe,  but  also  largely  cultivated  a«  fodder 
for  cattle.  It  has  many  trailing  or  climbing 
stems,  those  of  tbe  wild  being  more  slender 
than  tbose  of  the  cultivated  plant.  Leaves 
with  five  or  six  pairs  of  leaflets,  fiowers  soli- 
tary or  twin,  legumes  one  to  three  Inches 
long,  with  from  four  to  ten  smooth  seeds. 
There  are  two  sub-speciei,  Vicia  saiiva  proper 
and  V.  angustifolia. 

{2)  Lathyma  Aphaca,  an  European  plant.  The 
trailing  stems  are  one  to  three  feet  long,  and 
the  leaflets  on  old  plants  are  linear ;  the 
peduncles  elongate,  one  flowered ;  flowers 
yellow,  appearing  in  June  and  July. 

(3)  Ervum,  a  section  or  sub-genus  of  Vicia. 
Two  Bpeciea  are,  Vicia  tetrasperma  [Ervum 
tetraspemvum)  and  Vicia  hirsuta  {Ervwn  Iwr- 
sufum). 

2.  Scrip;. ;  A  weed,  (i^aviov  (zizanion),  re- 
sembling wheat,  which  the  botanical  tares  do 
Hot  do  in  the  least.  Almost  certainly  Darnel 
{Lolium  temtdentum),  the  "infelix  lolium"  of 
Virgil  {Geor.  i.  154).     [Darnel.] 

"  And  whimne  men  alepten  bis  enemy  came  and 
aewe  aboue  tarU  in  tbe  myddii  of  wbete  and  weute 
Kwey."—lVycliffe :  Matthew  xiii. 

tare-ligne,  s.    [Tare-vetch.] 

tare-Tetcli,  s. 

Bot. :  Ervum  hirsutum. 

tare  (2),  s.  [Fr.  =  loss,  diminution,  tare,  from 
Sp.  tara  —  tare,  from  Arab,  tarha,  from  tarh 
=  throwing, '  casting,  flinging  ;  Port.  &  Ital. 
tara.] 

Crnnm.  :  An  allowance  or  deduction  made 
on  the  gross  weight  of  goods  sold  in  boxes, 
barrels,  bags,  &c.,  for  the  weight  of  the  boxes, 
&c.  Tare  is  said  to  be  real  when  the  true 
weight  of  the  package  is  known  and  allowed 
for ;  average,  wlien  it  is  estimated  from  similar 
known  cases  ;  and  customary,  when  a  uniform 
rate  is  deducted. 

tare,  v.t.    [Tare  (2).  s.]    To  ascertain  or  mark 

the  amount  of  tare  of. 

tare,  pret.  of  v.     [Tear,  v.] 

tar-en-tel'-la,  ».    CTabantblla.] 

ta-reu'-tistn,  5.    [Tabantism.] 

to-ren'-to-la,  s.    [ital,  \tarmtola.] 

Zool. :  A  genus  of  Gcckotidse,  with  seven 
species  from  Europe,  Africa,  America,  and 
the  West  Indian  Islands.  Toes  dilated,  with 
single  series  of  plates  beneath  two  claws  on 
each  foot ;  rostral  shield  very  large. 

ta-ren'-tu-la,  s.    [Tarantula.] 

tar'-gant,    tor'-gant,   s.     [A  corrupt,   of 
torquent,  from  Lat.  tor^ens,  pr.  par,  of  torqueo 
=  to  twist.] 
Her.  :  Torqued  (q.v.). 

targets.  [A.S,]  [Target.]  A  target,  a  small 
shield,  a  buckler. 

"  Ywimpled  wel,  and  on  hire  hede  an  bat. 
As  brode  as  is  a  bolteler,  or  a  targe." 

Chaucer :  C.  T.,  PxoL  4T, 

targe,  talrge,  v.t.  [Cf.  Dut.  tergen  =  to  vex, 
to  provoke;  Low  Ger.  targm.]  [Tarre.] 
{Scotch.) 

1.  To  rate,  to  scold,  to  reprimand  severely. 

2.  To  exercise,  to  catechise ;  to  cross-examine 
severely. 

3.  To  beat,  to 
strike. 

i.  To  keep  in 
order  or  under 
discipline. 

tar -get,  *tar- 
gatte,  *  tar- 
gette,  *  ter- 
gat,  s.  [A.S. 
targe;  dimin. 
suff.  -et;  cogn. 
with  Icel.  targa 
=  a  target,  a 
small  round 
shield ;  O.  H.  Ger.  zarga  =  a  frame,  a  side  of 
a  vessel,  a  wall ;  Ger.  2arge  =  a  frame,  a  ens';, 
a  border ;  Fr.  targe  =  a  target,  a  shield ;  Sp. 


AwaLo-sAXON  target. 


tarja  =  a  shield  ;  Port,  tarja  =  an  escutcheon 
on  a  target ;  It-al.  targa  =  a  buckler ;  Irish  & 
Gael,  targaid  =  a  target,  a  shield.] 

1.  A  shield  or  buckler  of  a  small  size, 
circular  in  form,  cut  out  of  oxhide,  mounted 
on  light  but  strong  wood,  and  strengthened 
by  bosses,  spikes,  &c. ;  often  covered  exter- 
nally with  a  considerable  amount  of  orna- 
mental work. 

"  Accustomed  to  the  use  of  tai^et  and  broadswori" 
—Macaulay  :  Hist.  Eng.,  cb.  v. 

2.  The  mark  set  up  to  be  fired  at  in  archery, 
musketry,  or  artillery  practice,  or  the  like. 
Targets  for  archery  purposes  are  made  of 
leather  or  canvas,  stuffed  with  straw,  and 
painted  with  concentric  rings  of  various 
colors,  the  centre  being  golden.  Rifletargets 
are  generally  square  or  oblong  metal  plates, 
and  are  divided  into  three  or  more  sections — 
the  bull's-eye,  inner  (or  centre),  and  outer, 
counting  from  the  centre  of  the  target  to  the 
outside.  In  some  targets  there  is  a  fourth 
division  commonly  called  a  magpie  (q.v.). 

target-bearer,  s. 

Bot. :  The  genus  Peltigera. 

tar'-get-ed,  a.  [Eng.  target;  -ed.]  Provided 
or  armed  with  a  target;  having  a  defensive 
covering  like  a  target. 

*  tar-get-eer',  *  tar-get-ier',  *  tar-gat- 
ier,  *  tar-get-tier,   *  tar-guet-ier,  s. 

[Eng.  target;  -eer.]    One  armed  with  a  target. 

"The  bofloma  of  our  targatiers  must  all  be  steept  in 
sweat."  *       Chapman:  Homer;  Iliad  iL 

tar-gi-o'-ne-se,  tar-gi-6-m-e'-»,  tar- 
gi-O-ni-a'-^e-ae,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  targi- 
onvx;  Lat.  fein.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -ete,  -acece.] 

Bot. :  A  sub-order  of  March  an  tiaeese,  having 
the  spore-cases  sub-marginal  and  solitary,  and 
the  involucels  wanting. 

tar-gi-6'-ni-a,  s.  [Named  after  John  An- 
thony Targioni,  a  Florentine  botanist.] 

Bot. :  The  typical  genus  of  Targioueae(q.v.). 
Frond  somewhat  fleshy,  smooth,  deep  gi-een, 
purplish  at  the  edges,  forming  large  patches 
on  moist  and  exposed  banks ;  capsule  soli- 
tary, globose,  nearly  sessile,  arising  from  the 
end  of  the  midrib  of  tlie  lower  face  of  the 
frond.  It  bursts  irregularly  at  the  top,  dis- 
charging spores  and  elaters.  The  species  exist 
chiefly  in  warm  countries. 

tar'-gi-6-nite,  s.    [Etym.  doubtful.] 

Min.  :  A  name  given  by  Bechi  in  a  commu- 
nication to  Dana,  but  it  is  printed  in  his  note 
(American  Jour.  Science,  sur.  II.,  vol.  xiv., 
1852,  p.  60)  as  Jargionite.  Apparently  the 
same  as  Steinmannite  (q.v.). 

Tar'-gum,  s.  [Chaldee  (E.  Aramaean)  Diain 
(targum)y  iViy\3'^r\  {targumxi)  =  interpretation, 
translation  ;  D^nn  (tirgem),  CSin  (targem)  ^ 
to  interpret,  to  translate.] 

Jewish  Literature :  A  Chaldee  version  or 
paraphrase  of  the  Old  Testament,  necessitated 
by  the  fact  that  the  exiles  who  returned  from 
Babylon  knew  that  language  well,  and  had 
partly  lost  acquaintance  with  their  own. 
When  the  Scriptures  were  read  in  the  syna- 
gogues after  the  return  from  Babylon,  an 
interpretation  or  occasional  comment  was 
added  in  Chaldee,  then  the  oral  explanations 
were  written,  and  finally  regular  Targums 
arose.  There  are  ten  known  Targums.  The 
oldest  is  believed  to  have  been  that  of 
Onkelos,  which  is  confined  to  the  Pentateuch, 
Dr.  Samuel  Davidson  believed  that  Onkelos 
was  the  same  as  Aquila,  that  he  was  a  mythic 
person,  and  did  not  write  the  Targum  which 
bears  his  name.  It  was  at  first  a  Palestinian 
production,  but  was  afterwards  modified  by 
Babylonian  Jews.  It  remained  for  many 
years  in  an  unfixed  state,  but  was  finally  com- 
pleted by  the  en(J  of  the  third  century.  It 
was  first  printed  a.d.  1482,  and  there  were 
many  subsequent  editions.  The  next  impor- 
tant Targum  was  that  of  Jonathan  Ben  IJzziel, 
on  Joshua,  Judges,  Samuel,  Kings,  and  the 
Prophets.  It  seems  to  have  arisen  in  the 
same  way  as  its  predecessor,  and  to  have  been 

,  completed  about  the  end  of  the  fourth  cen- 
tury. A  third  Targum,  called  that  of  the 
Pseud 0- Jonathan,  and  confined  to  the  Penta- 
teuch, alludes  to  Khadiyah  and  Fatima,  two 
of  Muhammad's  wives,  and  is  not  earlier  than 
the  middle  of  the  seventh  century.  A  fourth 
is  the  Jerusalem  one,  on  the  Pentateuch.  It 
is  fragmentary,   and  resembles  that  of   the  t 


Paeudo- Jonathan,  which  it  may  have  preceded 
by  a  century.  There  are  less  important  Tar- 
gums on  the  Hagiographa, 

"Tbis  seed,  there  auokeu  of,  is  Cbrist,  as  both  the 
targunu  expound  it.'  —Jrchbp.  Patrick:  On  Qeneaia, 
iiL  16. 

tar'-giim-ist,   «.    [Eug.  targum;  -isL]    The  . 
writer  of  a  targum  ;  one  versed  in  the  litera- 
ture and  language  of  the  targums. 

"  Jonathan  or  Oukeloa,  tbe  targumistt,  were  of 
cleaner  language." — Milton:  Apology  for  Smectym- 
nuua. 

•  tar'-bood,  s.  (Eng.  tar;  -hood.'S  The  state 
or  condition  of  being  a  tar ;  sailors  collect- 
ively. 


ta'-ri,  s.  [Native  name.]  The  sap  of  Phc&nix 
sylvestris.  In  India  it  is  used  as  a  beverage, 
sometimes  in  its  natural  condition  and  some- 
times fermented. 

't&r'-i-^n,  •.  [Wei.]  An  ancient  British 
shield. 

tSr'-iff,  s.  [O.  Ft.  tarife  =.  arithmetic,  cast- 
ing of  accounts  (Fr.  tort/),  from  Sp.  tarifa  = 
a  list  of  prices,  a  book  of  rates,  from  Arab. 
to  H/=  giving  information,  from  dr/=  know- 
ing, knowledge.] 

1.  A  list  or  table  of  goods  with  the  duties 
or  customs  to  which  they  are  liable,  either  on 
exportation  or  importation  ;  a  list  or  table  of 
duties  or  customs  to  be  paid  on  goods  im- 
ported or  exported,  whether  such  duties  are 
imposed  by  the  government  of  a  couiitiy  or 
are  agreed  upon  between  the  govern  itients  of 
two  countries  having  commerce  with  each 
other.  The  scale  of  duties  depends  on  the 
supply  and  demand  of  goods,  the  interests 
and  wants  of  the  community,  &c.,  and  is 
therefore  constantly  changing. 

"  However  absurd  a  tariff  niay  be,  a  smuggler  Is  but 
too  likely  to  be  a  knare  and  a  rufflao."— J/ucauIav  : 
Bi4t.  Eng.,  ch.  xii. 

2.  A  table  or  scale  of  charges  generally. 

8.  A  law  of  Congress  fixing  tbe  amount  of 
Import  duties. 

H  In  the  United  States  the  question  of  free 
trade  or  protection  has  given  great  interest  to 
tariff  legislation,  or  the  increasing  or  decreasing 
of  customs  duties,  aud  the  tariff  controversy  has 
been  one  of  the  leading  eloments  of  party 
division.  It  formerly  divided  attention  with 
slavery,  currency,  and  state-rights  questions, 
but  now  stands  almost  alone,  as  the  main 
cause  of  divisiun  betw  een  the  two  great 
poHtical  parties  of  the  nation.  In  England  tlie 
early  tariffs  were  prohibitous,  forbidding  the 
importation  of  articles  which  parliament  de- 
cided could  be  made  at  home.  The  use  of  the 
tariff"  as  a  source  of  revenue  did  not  begin  till 
the  reign  of  Queeu  Elizabeth.  Piohibition  did 
not  cease,  however,  in  regard  to  certain  articles, 
and  as  late  as  1819  the  prohibitory  policy  was 
in  part  continued,  in  the  masked  method  of 
placing  duties' so  high  as  to  exclude  the  article 
discriminated  against.  Since  then  the  policy 
of  free  trade  has  been  adopted  in  the  British 
Islands,  and  the  number  of  articles  payin  ; 
duties  decreased  until  only  a  few  remain.  lu 
the  United  States,  after  independence  had  been 
declared,  each  state  adopted  a  tariff  uf  its  own, 
the  result  of  this  condition  of  affairs  being  so 
disturbing  to  the  public  interests  that  the  power 
was  trausferred  to  the  national  government  by 
the  Constitution,  and  in  1789  a  tariff  law 
applicable  to  the  whole  countiy  was  reported 
by  James  Madison  and  passed.  The  protective 
policy  wiis  generally  snstamed  during  tlie  early 
period  of  national  existence,  and  the  tariff  in- 
creased aftt-r  the  second  war  with  Great  Britain, 
to  protect  the  manufacturing  industries  which 
had  been  started  during  that  struggle.  Tlio 
opposition  to  a  high  tariff,  which  at  first  c;\m« 
from  New  England,  was  afterwards  diverted^ll) 
the  South,  and  in  1832,  a  lower  tariff  policy  w  as 
adopted,  which  continued  in  force  till  1842. 
Various  fluctuations  took  plnre  between  that 
date  and  1861,  wheu  the  protective  tariff  of  the 
war  period  was  eytablished.  From  that  period 
until  1894  the  protective  taiiff  policy  prevailed; 
the  McKiuley  Tariff  of  1890  being  the  highest 
in  many  of  its  rates  of  duty  the  country  had 
known.  In  1894  the  Democratic  party  gaining 
the  majority  in  Congress,  a  new  tariff  bill  was 
passed,  considerably  reducing  the  rates  of  duty, 
and  placing  numerous  articles  ©f  the  nature  ef 
raw  materials  on  the  free  list,  the  mea.sure  as 
adopted  being  in  part  protective,  in  p*rt  for 
revenue  only,  while  an  income  tax  feature  was 
added  to  it  to  meet  the  expected  decrease  in 
revenue. 


b6il,  b6^ ;  p^t,  J^^l ;  cat,  9011,  choms,  9hin,  ben^b  ;  go,  gem ;  thin,  this  ;  sin,  as  ;  expect,  ^enophon,  e^rlst   ph  =  & 
-^ian.  -tian  =  sh^A.    -tion,  -sion  —  shim ;  -f  ion,  -§ion  —  zhiin.   -cious,  -tious,  -sious  ~  shus.   -ble,  -die,  &c.  —  b$l,  d»L 
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tariff— tarsier 


t&r'-i^  v.t.  (Tariff,  s.]  To  make  or  draw 
up  &  list  of  duties  on,  as  on  imported  goods. 

t&r'-in,  ».    [Fr.J    The8iskin(q.v.). 

tar'-la-tan,  «.    [Etym.  doubtful ;  cf.  Milanese 

tarlantanna  =  linsey-woolsey.] 

Fabric :  A  showy,  transparent  kind  of  mus- 
lin, used  for  ladies'  dresses. 

tarn,  ""tame,  *teme,  a.  [Icel.  tj6m  (gen. 
tjarner)  =  a  tarn,  a  pool ;  Sw.  dial  tjam,  tarn; 
Norw.  tjbrn,  tjorm.] 

L  A  small  pool  or  lake  on  a  mountain, 
especially  one  which  has  no  visible  feeders. 

"  A  lofty  precipice  In  front, 
A  flileat  tarn  below  !" 

Wordtworth:  Fidelity. 

2.  A  bog,  a  marsh,  a  fen. 

tar-na'-tlon,  s.  [See  def.]  A  euphemistic 
substitute  for  damnation,  used  as  a  mild  oath, 
especially  in  America.  It  is  also  used  adjec- 
tively  and  adverbially  :  as,  a  tarnation  idiot, 
tarnation  strange. 

tar'-nish,  v.t  &  i.  (Fr.  temiss;  stem  of  ter- 
nissant,  pr.  par.  of  se  ternir  =  to  wax  pale, 
to  lose  its  lustre;  from  M.  H.  Ger.  temen; 
O.  H.  Ger.  tarnan,  tarnjan  =to  obscure,  to 
darken  ;  cogn.  with  A.  S.  denuxn,  dyman  =  to 
hide;  O.  Sax.  derni;  O.  Fries,  d«m=  hidden, 
secret.] 

A.  Transitive : 

1.  To  soil,  by  an  alteration  induced  by  the 
air,  dust,  or  the  like  ;  to  diminish  or  destroy 
the  lustre  of;  Ix)  sully. 

"  Some  pattomB  yet  like  taTuith'd  lace  are  worn, 

And  now  disguise  what  once  they  did  adorn." 
FuJltr;  MemoiTg;  To  the  Reader  A  Writer  of  Live*. 

2.  To  give,  as  to  gold  or  silver,  a  pale  or  dim 
cast,  without  either  polishing  or  burnishing  it. 

"  If  a  fine  object  should  tarnish,  by  having  a  great 
many  see  it,  or  the  niusick  should  run  mostly  into 
one  man's  ears,  these  satisfactiouB  would  be  made  io- 
closure." — Collier:  0/ Envy. 

3.  To  diminish  or  destroy  the  purity  or 
lustre  of;  to  cast  a  stain  upon;  to  sully,  to 
stain. 

"  Let  him  pray  for  resolution,  that  he  may  discover 
nothing  that  may  discredit  the  cause,  tarnish  the 
£lory,  and  weaken  the  example  of  the  Buffering."— 
ColJier. 

B.  Intrans. :  to  lose  lustre,  to  become  dull. 

"  Till  thy  fresh  glories,  which  now  shine  so  bright, 
Orow  stale  and  tarnish  with  our  daily  eight." 

Dryden :  Absalom  *  Achitophel,  L  249. 

tar'-msh,  5.  [Tarnish,  v.]  A  stain,  a  blot, 
a  taruished  state. 

tar'-nish-er,  5.  [Eng.  tarnish;  -cr.]  One 
who  or  that  which  tarnishes. 

tor'-nd-vitz-ite,  tar'-no-mtz-ite  (was 

v),  s.    [After  Tarnowitz,  Silesia,  where  found; 
suff.  -ite  (Min.) ;  Ger.  tarnovicit,  tamovizit.] 

Min. :  A  variety  of  aragonite  (q..v.),  con- 
taining carbonate  of  lead. 

ta'-ro  (1),  ta'-ra  (2),  s.  [Native  name.]  The 
tuberous  roots  of  Coloca^ia  esculenta  (CaUidium 
esculejilum)  and  Colocama  macrorhiza,  [Colo- 
CASIA.]  The  Taro  plant  belongs  to  the  natural 
order  Araceae,  and  ia  of  the  same  genua  with 
the  Cocco  or  Edoes.  It  ia  cnltivated  for  its 
roots,  which  are  a  principal  article  of  food 
in  the  South  Sea  lalaudri.  These  are  washed  to 
get  rid  of  their  acridity,  and  are  cooked  in  the 
same  way  as  bread-fruit;  they  may  also  be 
prepared  for  food  by  boiling,  or  be  made  into  a 
pudding.  Taro  also  yields  a  pleasant  flour. 
The  plant  has  no  stalk,  its  leaves,  which  are 
broad  ami  lieart-ahaped,  springing  directly 
from  the  root.  These  leaves  are  used  as 
spinach. 

ta'-ro  (2),  s.  [See  def.]  A  Maltese  money  of 
account,  value  about  1|  of  a  penny  sterling. 

\    tar'-6c,    s.      [Etym.    doubtful.]     A  game  at 
cards,  played  with  seventy-eight  cards. 

tar'-pan,  tar'-pa-ny,  s.  [Various  Tartar 
dialects.] 

Zool.  :  The  wild  horse  of  Tartary.  It  is 
mouse-coloured,  with  a  stripe  along  the  back, 
and  is  supposed  to  prebi'nt  the  nearest  ap- 
proaeli  to  the  stock  from  which  the  domestic 
horse  was  deri\'ed.  The  turpans  roam  in 
thousands  in  the  great  treeless  plains  of  Tar- 
tary, wliere  natives  catvh  them  by  the  lasso, 

tar-pau-lin,  tar-pau'-liug,  tar-paw'- 
Jing,  s.  [Eng.  tar,  and  palling  =  a  covering, 
from  pall  (Lat.  palla).] 


1.  A  cloth  of  stout  canvas,  coated  with  tar 
or  other  waterproof  compound.  Employed 
on  shipboard  and  ashore  for  covering  hatches, 
boats,  hammocks,  &c.,  and  protecting  articles 
generally  from  the  weather.  A  tarpaulin,  or 
thick  unpainted  canvas,  sometimes  called  a 
paulin,  forms  part  of  the  equipment  for  each 
carriage  of  a  field-battery  of  artillery. 

"  Nothing  material  happened  the  next  day,  except 
that  some  of  tlie  natives  stole  u  tarpaiiJing  and  other 
things  from  offtbe deck. "—Coot;  3'hird  Voyage,  bk.  ii., 
ch.  VI. 

1 2,  A  sailor.  (Now  usually  abbreviated  to 
tar.) 

"The  Archbishop  of  Bourdeaux  la  at  present  Oeneml 
of  the  French  naval  forces,  who,  though  a  priest,  is 
yet  permitted  to  turn  tarpaiUin  and  soldier." — Th* 
H'urkish  Spy,  Letter  L 

3.  A  sailor's  hat,  covered  with  painted  or 
tarred  cloth  ;  a  painted  or  tarred  canvas 
cover  generally. 

tar'-pum,  tar'-pon,  «.  [Native  Indian 
uame.j  A  large  American  fish  of  the  family 
Clupeidae.  This  fish,  Megalops  atlanticus,  is 
common  in  the  warm  waters  of  the  southern 
Atlantic  and  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  ascends 
the  coast  as  far  as  Cape  Cod.  It  ia  the  giant  of 
the  herring  family,  attaining  at  times  a  length 
of  six  feet  and  a  weight  of  150  pounds.  It 
is  edible,  but  not  prized  as  food,  but  is  becoming 
a  favorite  game  fish  in  the  southern  waters. 
Fished  for  with  rod  and  line  it  tries  all  the 
skill  of  the  angler. 

"  The  pin-hooked  herring  of  '  down  East '  changes 
to  the  giant  tarpum  (Megalops  thrissoides),  while  from 
the  sea  comes  the  huge  manatee  (sea-cow)," — J'HeUi, 
Dec  6, 18B4. 

*  tar'-quin-isli,  a,  [See  def.]  Like,  resem- 
bling, or  characteristic  of  Tarquin  the  Proud, 
king  of  Rome  ;  hence,  proud,  haughty. 

tSr'-race,  tar'-rass»  ter'-rass,  trass,  s. 

[Ger.  tarrass,  trass ;  cf.  Fr.  terrasse  =;  an  earth- 
work ;  from  terre  (Lat.  terra)  =  earth.]  A 
volcairic  earth  used  in  making  cement ;  also  a 
plaster  or  cement  made  in  Holland  from  a 
soft  rock  found  near  CoUen. 

t&r'-rab-gon»  *  tar'-a-gon,  s.  [Sp.  tamgona, 
taragontia,  taragonda ;  O.  Fr.  targon  ;  Fr.  es- 
tragon;  Ital.  targone;  Low  Lat.  tragun,  tar- 
chon,  a  corrupt,  of  draco  =  a  dragon,  from 
Lat.  dracunculus  =  a  little  dragon ;  Pers. 
tarkhun.    See  def.] 

Bat.  :  Artemisia  Dracunculus.  The  stems 
are  two  to  three  feet  high,  smooth,  and  bright 
green.  The  leaves  undivided,  narrow,  and 
somewhat  succulent.^  The  heads  small,  round, 
and  smooth,  with  seven  or  eight  florets.  It  is 
a  native  of  Siberia,  where  the  leaves,  which 
emit  a  stimulating  odour,  and  if  chewed  pro- 
duce a  pungent  moisture  in  the  mouth,  are 
used  with  many  dishes  in  cookery,  and  as  a 
flavouring  for  vinegar. 

tarragon  -  vinegar,  ■.  Vinegar  fla- 
voiu-ed  with  tarragon. 

*tarre,  v.t.  [Low  Ger.  tarren,  targen,  tergen; 
O.  Dut.  tergen;  Dan.  tcBrge;  A.  S.  tergan.] 
[Tarry.]  To  stimulate,  to  urge,  to  provoke, 
to  incite. 

"  And,  like  a  dog  that  Is  compell'd  to  fight. 
Snatch  at  his  master  that  doth  tarre  him  on." 
Shakesp. :  King  John,  iv.  L 

tarred*  pa.  par.  or  a.    [Tab*  v.] 

tarred  and  feathered,  a.  Subjected 
to  the  process  of  tarring  and  feathering  (q.v.). 

tarred-line*  s. 

Naut. :  Cord  which  has  been  tarred,  iu  con- 
tradistinction to  white  line. 

tarred-links*  s.  pi.  Links  or  torches 
used  for  lighting  up  forts,  trenches,  &c.  They 
are  made  of  old  rope,  well  beaten,  to  soften 
it,  and  are  covered  with  a  composition  of 
pitch,  tar,  and  mutton-tallow,  similar  to  that 
used  for  pitched  fascines. 

*  tar'-iHL-an9e,  *  tar-ry-aunce.  •  tar- 

ry-ance,  *  tar-i-ence*  s.  [Eng.  tarry; 
-arice.]    A  tarrying  ;  delay. 

"  My  tarriance  at  Cruck  Meole  wa«  but  of  lour  days." 
— Southey  :  Letters,  iv.  241. 

tar'-ri-er(l),  *tar-i-er,  s.  [Eng.  tarry;  -er.] 
One  who  tarries,  delays,  or  stays. 

"And  for  that  cause  he  is  often  times  called  of 
them  Fabius  cunctator,  that  is  to  say,  the  tarier  ox 
delayer."— Elyot :  Governour,  bk.  i.,  ch.  xxiil. 

"  tar'-ri-er  (2),  «.    [Terrier  (1),  ».] 


tar'-ring  and  feath'-er-ing,  a.  A  form 
of  popular  punishment  occasionally  adopted 
by  mobs  in  the  United  States,  in  cases  where  it 
is  intended  rather  to  disgrace  than  to  injure  tlio 
victim.  The  person  who  is  to  he  subjected 
to  the  outrage  is  stripped  of  his  clothing  and 
melted  tar  poured  over  his  body,  and  is  then 
covered  with  a  coating  of  feathers,  whicb 
adhere  to  the  soft  tar.  If  it  is  proposed  to 
make  the  punishment  still  more  disgraceful  he 
may  be  ridden  on  a  rail  or  conveyed  in  a  cart 
through  the  streets  as  a  spectacle  for  all  eyes. 
The  latest  instance  of  this  outrage  was  in 
Coloradd  during  the  disturbances  attending 
the  railroad  strike  of  1894, 

tar' -rock,  s.  [Greenland  tatarrok.]  The 
name  given  in  Orkney  to  the  Kittiwake.  (See 
extract.) 

"  The  tarrock  {lartit  tridactylua,  Lin.  Syst.),  which 
seems  to  he  our  kitty  wake,  is  hy  far  tlie  most  common 
of  the  kind  in  this  place," — Barry  :  Orkney,  p.  303. 

tar'-row,  v.i.  [Tarry.]  To  delay,  to  hesi- 
tate  ;  to  feel  reluctance  ;  to  murmur  at  oue'B 
allowance.    {Scotch.) 

"  An'  I  hae  seen  their  coggie  fou. 
That  yet  hae  tarrow't  at  it." 

Bums :  A  Dream. 

tSf-ry,  *  tar-ie,  v.i.  &  t.  [A  form  due  to 
confusion  of  two  Mid,  Eng.  verbs  :  (1)  tarien 
—  to  irritate,  (2)  targen  =  to  delay.  (1)  Tarien 
is  from  A.S.  tergan  =■  to  vex  ;  O.  Dut.  tergen; 
Dan.  targe ;  Ger.  zergen ;  Scotch  targe,  tairge. 
(2)  Targen  is  from  0.  Fr.  targer  =  to  tarry,  to 
delay,  from  a  Low  Lat.  tardico,  from  Lat, 
tardo  (Fr.  tarder')=to  delay,  from  tardus  = 
slow,  tardy  (q.v.).  The  form  follows  tarieiVf 
while  the  sense  goes  with  targen.  (Skeat.)} 
A,  Intransitive : 

1.  To  stop,  to  delay ;  to-  put  off"  going  or 
coming. 

"  If  that  serraunt  seye  in  his  herte ;  my  lord  tar. 
ieth  to  come,  and  bigynne  to  smyte  childi'en  and 
haudmaydens."— ir^cZ^e:  LukexM.  45, 

2.  To  stay  or  remain  behind  ;  to  wait. 

"  Tarry  ye  here  for  us,  until  we  come  again  uuto 
yoM."— Exodus  xxiv.  14. 

3.  To  stay,  to  sojourn,  to  abide,  to  lodge. 

"  Tarry  all  night,  and  wash  your  feet."— ffeneift  xlx,  2, 

•  B.  Trans. :  To  wait  for ;  to  remain  till. 

"He  that  wiU  have  a  cake  out  of  the  wheat,  must 
tarry  the  grinding."— SAaAcip.  .■  TroUui  A  Cressida, 
L  1. 

*t^r'-r^,  s.  [Tarry,  v.]  Delay,  stay,  tarriance. 

"He  sayeth  bis  tarry  is  but  short  here."— Lodge : 
lUtutr. ;  Allen  to  Shrevisbury  (an.  1616). 

tBtX'-rf,  a.  [Bug.  tar;  -i/.]  Consisting  of  or 
resembling  tar ;  of  the  nature  of  tar ;  smeared 
with  tar ;  tarred. 

tarry-breeks*  s.    A  sailor.    {Scotch.) 

"  Young  royal  Tarry-Breeka,  I  leam. 
Ye've lately  come  athwart  her."   Bvmt :  A  Dream, 

tarry-fingers,  s.  pi.  Thieving  fingers ; 
pilfering  fingers.    (Scotch.) 

tar'-sal*  a.    [Tarsus.] 

1.  Pertaining  to  the  tarsus  or  instep :  as, 
tarsal  bones. 

2.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  tarsi  of  the  eye- 
lids :  as,  the  tarsal  cartilages. 

tarsal-bones*  s.  pi. 

Anat. :  Seven  bones  forming  the  heel,  the 
ankle,  and  part  of  the  sole  of  the  foot. 

tarsal-cartilages*  s.  pi. 

ATiat. :  Two  tliin  elongated  plates,  formed 
of  dense  connective  tissue,  placed  on  each 
eyelid,  and  giving  it  shape  and  firmuesa 
Galled  also  Tai-si. 

tarse,  «.    [Tarsus,] 

*  tar'-sel,  ».    [Tierceu] 

tar'-si* ».  pi.    [Tarsus.] 

tar'-si-a*  tar-si-a-tu'-ra,  «.  [Ital.]  A 
species  of  inlaying  in  wood,  much  practised 
in  Italy  during  the  Middle  Ages,  especially  for 
wall-panelling.  Wood  in  its  natural  colours 
was  employed  in  the  earlier  specimens,, but 
afterwards,  when  more  complicated  figures, 
birds,  flowers,  &c.,  were  introduced,  the 
various  pieces  were  stained.  Shades  are  pro- 
duced by  immersing  the  pieces  in  hot  sand ; 
the  design  is  built  up  on  paper,  and  applied 
in  the  manner  of  veneer. 


fcar'-si-er, ».    [Tarsius.] 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what.  ^Jl.  father ;   we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her.  there ;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;  go,  p6t, 
or.  wore,  wgli  work,  who,  son;  miite,  cub,  ciire,  ^nlte,  cur,  rule,  full;  try,  Syrian,    se,  oe  =  e;  ey  =  a;  qu  =  kw. 


-*— 


tarsiidse— tartarated 
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TARSIPES  R0STR4TUS. 


Cor-si'-i-dse,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  farsi(iis); 
Lat.  fem.  pi.  adj.  suff,  -idte.] 

Zool. :  A  family  of  Lemuroidea  (q.v.),  with 
a  single  genus,  Tarsius  (q.v.). 

tar-si-pe-di'-nse,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  tarHpes, 
genit.  tarsiped{is) ;  Lat.  fem.  pi.  adj.  suff. 
-ince.] 

Zool.:  A  sub-familyof  Phalangistid8e(q.v.), 
with  a  single  genus,  Tarsipes  (q.v.).  Teeth 
almost  rudimentary  and  variable  in  number  ; 
tongue  long,  slender,  pointed,  and  very  ex- 
tensile. 

tar'-si-pe^t  s.  [Mod.  Lat.  torsi(us),  and  Lat. 
pes  =  &  foot.  Named  fi-om  a  supposed  re- 
semblance of  its  foot  to  that  of  Tarsius  (q.v.), 
though  it  has  not  the  peculiar  extension  of 
the  calcaneum  and 
scaphoid  charac- 
teristic of  the  lat- 
ter genus.] 

Zool. :  The  sole 
genus  of  the  sub- 
family Tarsepi- 
dinse  (q.v.),  with 
a  single  specie^ 
Tarsipes  rostra- 
tus^  the  Noolben- 
ger  or  Tait,  from 
"Western  Austra- 
lia. Head  with 
elongated  and 
slender  muzzle, 
mouth-opening 
small  ;  fore  feet 
with  five  well-de- 
veloped toes,  hind  feet  rather  long  and  slen- 
der;  ears  raodeiate,  rounded;  tail  prehensile, 
longer  than  head  and  body.  This  little  mar- 
supial lives  in  -trees  and  bushes,  and  uses  its 
tail  in  climbing ;  it  feeds  on  honey,  which  it 
procures  by  inserting  its  long  tongue  into  the 
blossoms  of  flowers ;  but  one  which  Mr. 
Gould  kept  in  confinement  ate  flies  readily. 

itar'-si-iis,  s.  [Mod.  Lat.,  from  Lat.  tarsus 
(q.v.).  Named  from  the  immensely  elongated 
tarsal  portion  of  the  foot.] 

Zool. :  The  sole  genus  of  the  family  Tarsiidie 
(q.v.),  with  a  single  species.  Tarsim  spectruirij 
the  Tarsier,  Malmag,  or  Spectre  Tarsier,  a  very 
singular  little  animal,  somewhat  smaller  than 
an  English 
squirrel,  with 
very  large 
eyes  and  ears, 
and  a  long 
thin  tail, 
with  a  tuft 
at  the  end ; 
general  co- 
lour fawn- 
brown,  bare 
parts  of  a 
flesh  tint, 
forehead, 
face,    and 

nose  reddish,  with  a  black  streak  over  the  eye. 
It  is  found  in  the  forests  of  many  of  the  is- 
lands of  the  Indo-Malayan  Archipelago,  feed- 
ing on  insects  and  lizards.  It  sleeps  during  tho 
day,  but  is  very  active  by  niglit,  moving  from 
place  to  place  by  jumps,  a  method  of  progres- 
sion, for  which  its  curious  hind  legs,  not  un- 
like those  of  a  frog,  are  well  adapted.  Its 
strange  appearance  causes  it  to  be  regarded 
with  superstitious  awe  by  the  natives  of  the 
Bast  Indian  Archipelago.  The  Tarsier  is  rare, 
not  more  tlian  two  being  generally  found 
together,  and  only  produces  one  at  a  birth. 

tar-s6-,  pre/.  [Tarsus.]  Of  or  belonging  to 
the  tarsus  (q.v.). 

tarso-metatarsal,  a.  &  s. 

A.  As  adj. :  Belonging  to  or  connected  with 
the  tarsus  and  the  metatarsus  :  as,  the  tarso- 
metatarsal ligaments. 

S.  As  subntantive : 

Compar.  Anat.  :  That  part  of  a  bird's  leg 
which  is  commonly  called  the  tarsus  in  de- 
scriptive ornithology  ;  the  bone  reaching  from 
the  tibia  to  the  toes,  which  has  at  its  top  one 
of  the  small  tarsal  bones  confluent  with  it,  so 
that  it  consists  of  part  of  the  tarsus  as  well  as 
the  whole  of  the  metatarsus. 

Tarso-metatarsal  articulations : 

Anai. :  Tlie  articulations  of  the  four  anterior 
bones  of  the  tarsus  :  viz.,  the  three  cuneiform 
and  the  cuboid  bones  with  the  metatarsal 
bones. 


TARSIUS  SPECTRUM. 


tar-Sor'-rha-phSf',  s.  [Lat.  tarsiLs  =  a  carti- 
lage of  the  eyelids,  and  Gr.  pa^TJ  (rhaphe)=  a 
seam,  a  suture  ;  potttw  (rhapto)  =  to  sew.] 

Surg. :  An  operation  for  diminishing  the 
size  of  an  opening  between  the  eyelids  when 
it  is  enlarged  by  surrounding  cicatrices. 

tar-sot'-o-m^,  s.     [Lat.  tarsus  =  a  cartilage 
of  the  eyelids,  and  Gr.  to/h^  (tome)  =  a  cutting.] 
Surg. :  The  section  or  removal  of  the  tarsal 
cartilages. 

tar'-siis  (pi.  tar' -si),  .t.  [Gr.  rapa-6<:  (tarsot) 
=  a  stand  or  frame  of  wicker-work,  a  flat 
basket,  the  flat  of  the  foot,  Ac] 

1.  Anatomy: 

(1)  The  seven  small  bones  constituting  the 
ankle  or  instep  in  man  :  viz.,  the  calcaneum, 
the  astragalus,  the  cuboid,  the  scaphoid,  and 
the  three  metatarsal  bones.  They  cori-espond 
with  the  carpus  or  wrist  of  the  anterior  limb. 

(2)  {PI):  Tlie  tarsal  cartilages  (q.v.). 

2.  Entom.  &  Zool.  (PI):  (1)  The  last  seg- 
ments of  the  legs  of  insects.  (2)  The  jointed 
feet  of  other  articulated  or  annulose  animals. 

3.  Ornith.  :  The  shank  of  a  bird.  It  may 
be  naked  or  feathered.  In  the  former  case 
it  is  protected  by  scales. 

tart,  *tarte,  a.  [A.S.  teart  =  ta.Tt,  sharp, 
severe,  lit.  =  tearing,  from  tcer,  pa.  t.  of  tera/n 
=  to  tear  (q.v.).] 

1.  Sharp  to  the  taste  ;  acid,  acidulated. 
"Thejnioelfl  very  tart."—l)ampiar:    Yoyagw  (u. 

1686). 

2.  Sharp,  severe,  biting,  keen. 

"  The  popular  harangue,  the  tart  reply, 
The  iogit,  aud  the  wisdoui,  and  the  wit, 
Aud  the  loud  laugh,"  Cowper :  Task,  iv.  SI. 

tart,  *  tarte,  s.  [Fr.  tarte,  tourte,  from  Lat. 
(or(a,  fem.  sing,  of  ior('us=  twisted,  pa.  par. 
of  torqiieo  =  tu  twist ;  Ital.  tartera,  torta  ;  3p. 
torta  ;  Dut.  taart ;  Ger.  torte;  Dan,  tcerte.]  A 
kind  of  small  open  pie  or  piece  of  pastry,  con- 
sisting of  fruit  or  preserve  baked  and  inclosed 
in,  or  surrounded  by,  paste. 

"It  grows  on  a  huahy  plant,  has  a  bitterish  tasto, 
rather  insipid ;  but  may  be  eabeu  either  raw  or  ia 
tarta,  and  is  used  as  food  by  the  iiutives," — Cook .' 
Second  Voyage,  bk.  iv.,  ch.  il. 

tart-rhubarb,  s.  Rheum  Rhaponticum 
and  R.  hybridum.     [Rhubarb.] 

tar'-tan  (1),  s.  &  a.  [Fr.  tiretaine  =  linsey- 
woolsey,  from  Sp.  tiritana  =  a  thin  woollen 
cloth,  a  sort  of  thin  silk,  from  its  flimsiness  ; 
tiritar  =  to  shiver,  to  shake  with  cold  ;  Port. 
tirltaTia.] 

A.  As  substantive : 

Fabric:  Woollen  cloth,  cross-barred  with 
stripes  of  various  colours,  forming  panes,  and 
constituting  the  peculiar  patterns  which  are 
said  to  have  formerly  distinguished  the  dif- 
ferent Scottish  Highland  clans,  each  clan 
having  its  own  peculiar  pattern.  North  (Re- 
cord of  Dress,  Arms,  t&  Sciences  of  the  High- 
landers, ii.  16-19)  gives  a  list  of  the  tartans, 
but  other  authorities  think  that  the  patterns 
are  of  comparatively  reeent  invention.  The 
term  is  also  applied  to  the  chequered  patterns 
themselves  in  which  the  cloth  is  woven,  and 
wliieh  are  frequently  printed  or  painted  on 
various  surfaces,  as  paper,  wood,  &c. 

^  The  weaving  of  particolored  and  striped 
cloth  cannot  be  claimed  as  peculiar  to  any 
country  or  people,  such  checks  being,  indeed, 
the  simplest  uroamental  forms  in  which  dyed 
yarns  can  be  combined  in  the  looms.  But  the 
use  of  the  variegated  cloth  termed  tartan 
by  the  Highlanders  of  Scotland  ia  probably  of 
great  antiquity,  each  clan  having  for  centuries 
had  its  special  distinguishing  tartan.  After 
the  Rebellion  of  1745  Acts  of  Parliament  were 
passed  in  which  the  use  of  the  Highland  dress 
in  Scotland  was  prohibited  under  severe  penal- 
ties. These  acts  remained  nominally  in  force 
until  1782,  when  they  were  repealed,  and  since 
that  time  clan  tartan,  with  varying  fluctuations 
of  fashion,  has  been  a  popular  article  of  dress, 
its  use  being  by  no  means  confined  to  Scotland, 
while  manufacturers  have  invented  so  many 
new  "sets,"  or  alterations  of  color,  that  the 
heraldry  of  tartans  has  become  much  confused. 
The  manufacture  of  this  class  of  goods  has 
long  been  carried  on  at  tne  historic  locality 
of  Bannockburn,  near  Stirling,  and  is  still 
a  feature  of  the  local  industries  at  that  place. 

B,  As  adj. :  Consisting  of,  made  from,  or 
resembling  tartan ;  having  the  pattern  of  a 
tartan. 


tar'-tan  (2),  tar-tane,  «.    [Fr.  tarta-ne;  Sp., 
Port.j  &  Ital.  tartana,  from  Arab.  taridah^=A 
kind  of  vessel  specially  adapted  for  transport- 
ing horses.] 
Naut. :  A  small  vessel  with  one  mast  and  & 


bowsprit,  the  mainsail   being   spread  by  a 
lateen  yard.    Used  in  the  Mediterranean. 

Tar'-tar  (1),  «.  &  a.  [Better  spelled  Tatar, 
The  7"  was  inserted  in  mediaeval  times  to  sug- 
gest that  the  Asiatic  hordes  who  occasioned 
such  anxiety  to  Europe  eame  from  hell  (Tar- 
tarus), and  were  the  locusts  of  Revelation  ix. 
Pers.  Tdtdr  =  a  Tartar  or  Scythian.] 

A.  As  substantive : 

1.  A  native  of  Tartary,  a  name  loosely  ap- 
plied to  members  of  various  Mongolian  races 
in  Asia  aud  Europe.  It  was  originally  applied 
to  certain  Tungusic  tribes  in  Chinese  Taitavy, 
but  was  extended  to  the  Mongols,  Turks,  and 
other  tribes  which  foimed  the  devastating 
army  of  Genghis  Khan  and  his  successors.  It 
is  now  loosely  applied  to  tribes  of  mixed  origin 
in  the  steppes  of  Siberia,  Russia,  aud  Tartary, 
including  the  Kazan  Tartars,  Crim  Tartars, 
Kipchaks,  Kalmucks,  &c.  In  classifying  lan- 
guages, Tartaric  is  applied  to  the  Turkish 
group. 

"  Swifter  than  arrow  from  the  Tartar't  bow." 
SJtfikeap. :  A/iUsummer  /fight's  hrtam,  ilL  3. 

2.  A  courier  employed  by  the  Ottoman 
Porte,  and  by  the  European  ambassadors  in 
Constantinople. 

3.  A  person  of  a  keen,  irritable  temper  ;  a 
vixen,  a  shrew. 

B.  As  adj. :  Pertaining  to  Tartary  or  the 
Tartars. 

%  To  catch  a  Tartar :  To  be  caught  in  one's 
own  trap ;  to  catch  more  than  was  bargained 
for. 

Tartar-bread,  «. 

Bot. :  (1)  The  great  fleshy  root  of  Cramhe 
tartarica.   (2)Crambe  tartarica.   [Crambe(I).] 

•Tar'-tar  (2),  s.     [Lat.  Tartarus.]    Hell. 

"  Ho  might  return  to  vasty  Tartar  back." 

Shakesp. :  Menru  f.,  ii.  S. 

tar'-tar  (3),  s.  [Fr.  tartre,  from  Low  Lat. 
tartarum  =  the  deposit  in  wine-casks  ;  Sp.  & 
Ital.  tartaro.] 

Chem. :  A  generic  name  for  tartaric  acid,  but 
applied  especially  to  the  acid  tartrate  of 
potassium.     [Argol,  Cream  of  Tartar.] 

t  IT  (1)  Petrified  tartar :  [Tartarum]. 

(2)  Tartar  of  the  Teeth:  An  earthy  substance 
which  is  deposited  from  the  saliva  on  the 
teeth  when  proper  attention  is  not  paid  to 
them.  It  consists  of  salivary  mucus,  animal 
matter,  and  phosphate  of  lime. 

tartar-emetic,  ». 

Chem.  c&  Pharm.  :  Tartarated  antimony, 
KO-SbOs'C8H40io+2HO,  or  KSbC4H407H20. 
Internally  in  small  doses  it  is  diaphoretic,  ex- 
pectorant,  and  probably  cholagogue  ;  in  larger 
doses  it  is  an  emetic  or  a  purgative.  When 
a  patient  becomes  accustomed  to  it,  it  is  then 
sedative.  Externally  it  is  a  powerful  irrita.rit, 
producing  pustules  like  those  of  small-pox. 
As  an  ointment  or  a  hot  aqueous  solution,  it 
is  a  powerful  counter-irritant. 

tar' -  tar  -  at  -  Cd,  a.  [Eng.  tartar;  -ated.] 
Having  tartaric-acid  in  its  composition. 

1"  Tartaratfjd  -  antimony  is  tartar  -  emetic 
(q.v.);  tartarated-iron  is  used  in  pliai-rnacy 
as  a  blood  restorer ;  and  tartarated -soda  ii 
Rochelle-salt  or  Sodio-potassic  tartrate  (q.v.). 


boil,  bo^;  pout,  jowl;  cat,  9ell.  chorus,  9liin,  taengh;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as;  expect,  :Kcnophou.  exist.    -Ing 
-cian,  -tian  =  shgin*   -tion,  -sioQ  =  shiin ;  -tion,  -gioa  =  zhuu*   -cious,  -tious,  -sious  =  shus.   -hie,  -die,  &c.  =  bgl,  d^L 
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tartar  ean — tasco 


•tar -tar" -6- an,  *  tar-tar'-e-oiis  (1),  a. 

[Lat.  Tartareus,  from  Tartarus  =  heW.]  Per- 
taining to  or  cliaracteristic  of  hell :  hellish, 
InfernaL. 

,^  "At  this  day, 

w  ben  a  Tartarean  darlOiesB  overapreads 

The  groaning  nationB." 

Wordtworth :  Excursion,  bk.  It. 

tar-tar'-e-0&9  (2),  o.   [Eng.  tartar  (3);  -eous.] 

1.  Ord,  Lang. :  Consisting  of  tartar ;  re- 
sembling or  partaking  of  the  nature  of  tartar. 

"In  fruits,  tlieeartareoiMpai-ts  of  tha  sap  are  thrown 
upon  the  fibres  designed  for  the  stone,  and  the  oily 
uiwn  the  seed  within  it" — Qrev  :  Cotmologia, 

2,  Bot. :  Having  a  rough  crumbling  sixrface, 
like  the  thallus  of  some  lichens. 

tartareous-moss»  a, 

Bot.  £  Dyeing  :  A  lichen,  LecaTuyra  tartarea, 
[Cudbear,] 

Tar-tar'-i-an,  Tar-tar'-ic  (1),  o.  [Eng. 
Tarlary  ;  -ian,  -ic.  ]  Of  or  pertaining  to  Tar- 
tary ;  Tartar. 

Tartarian-bread,  a.    [Tartar-bread.] 

Tartarian-lamb,  ;;. 

Bot.  :  Cibotium  Barometz.     [Barometz.] 

tar-taj*'-ic  (2),  a.     [Eng.  tartar  (3)  ;  -ic.]    Of, 

pertaining  to,  or  obtained  from  tartar. 

tartarlc-acid,  a. 

1.  am.;C4He08=CHHO-CO2H     ^hi, 

formula  includes  four  biliasic  acids  distin- 
guished especially  by  tlieir  crystalline  forms 
and  action  on  polarised  light.  (1)  Dextra-tar- 
taric  acid ;  ordinary  tartaric  acid.  Found  in 
grapes,  tamarinds,  pine -apples,  and  other 
fruits,  and  prepared  commercially  from  tlie 
argol,  or  impure  potassium  tartrate  deposited 
from  wine  by  converting  it  into  a  calcium 
salt,  decomposing  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid, 
and  allowing  the  solution  to  crystallize  in  a 
warin  place.  It  forms  colourless,  monoclinic 
prisms,  which  are  readily  soluble  in  water 
and  alcohol,  has  a  pure  acid  taste,  and 
turns  the  plane  of  polarisation  to  the  right. 
The  acid  is  largely  used  by  calico-printers. 
(2)  Lmvo-tartaric  add  (q.v.).  (3)  Racemic-acid 
(q.v.).  (4)  Meso-tartaric  acid.  Inactive  tar- 
taric acid.  Obtained  by  the  oxidation  of 
sorbin.     It  has  no  action  on  polarised  light. 

2.  Pharm. :  Tartaric-acid  diminishes  thirst 
in  fevers.  It  is  generally  given  In  the  form 
of  cream  of  tartar  or  with  bicarbonate  of  soda 
as  an  eHervescing  draught. 

H  Tartaric  acid  exists,  cither  free  or  in 
combination  with  basic  substances,  in  the 
juices  of  many  fruits  and  plants.  The  subacid 
flavor  of  the  grape,  pine-apple,  and  rowan 
is  due  to  its  presence.  The  crystals  obtained 
from  argol  have  a  pleasant  acid  taste,  and  the 
solution  reddens  litmus.  When  rubbed  in  the 
dark  they  become  luminous.  "When  tartaric 
acid  is  heated  it  melts,  forming  the  isomeric 
metatartaric  acid.  If  the  heating  be  continued 
it  decomposes  into  a  number  of  chemical 
substances,  including  among  them  formic  acid, 
carbonic  acid,  and  acetone.  Being  a  dibasic 
acid,  Tartaric  acid  forms  a  large  number  of 
salts,  many  of  them  important.  Bilrarlrate  o1 
potash,  or  ereoni  of  tarlar,  KHC4H4O6  is 
obtained  by  purifying  the  crude  argol  by 
crystallization.  It  is  used,  with  baking  snda 
as  a  baking  powder,  while  medicinally  it  is 
a  useful  purgative,  and  is  a  household  remedy 
for  clearing  the  blood  in  spring.  Tarlarated 
iron,  or  tartrate  of  iron  and  folash,  acts  as  a 
mild  tonic,  whicli,  when  dissolved  in  sherry, 
constitutes  iron  wine.  Tartar  emetic  (qv.)  is 
anotlier  useful  compound  which,  while  import- 
iint  for  its  medicinal  properties,  is  dangerous 
in  unskillful  hands,  and  has  giiined  notoriety 
from  being  employed  in  several  famous 
poisumng  cases.  A  dose  of  %  grain  has 
proved  fatal  to  a  child  and  one  of  2  grains 
to  an  adult.  Usually  a  dose  of  1-10  to  1-7  of  a 
grain  is  given,  but  if  used  as  an  emetic  the 
dose  may  be  from  1  to  3  grains. 

tartaiic-anbydrldes,  s.  pi. 

Chem. :  Tartaric  add  is  capable  of  forming 
several  anhydrides,  three  of  which  are  known. 
(1)  DitaTtark  acid  =  ^i^<!^f>  (tartralic  acid). 
Formed  by  heating  tartaric  acid  for  some 
time  at  a  temperature  of  170".  Is  very  soluble 
in  water  and  not  orystallizable.  Its  salts  are 
resolved  by  boiling  into  ordinary  tartrates. 


(2)  Tartrdic  acid  =  C4H4OS  Soluble  tar- 
taric anhydride.  Obtained  by  quickly  heat- 
ing small  quantities  of  tartaric  acid  until  it 
swells  up.  It  is  a  yellowish,  deliquescent 
mass,  which  dissolves  in  water,  forming  an 
acid  solution.  (3)  Insoluble  tartaric  anhy- 
dride. C4H4O5.  Obtained  by  heating  tar- 
taric acid  for  some  time  to  150',  exhausting 
the  product  with  cold  water,  and  drying  it  in 
a  vacuum.  It  is  a  white  powder,  insoluble 
in  water,  alcohol,  and  etlier,  and  converted 
by  boiling  into  tartaric  acid. 

•  tar'-tar-In,  *  tar'-tar-me,  s.  [Bug.  tar- 
tar (8) ;  -in,  -iTM.]    An  old  name  for  potash. 

tar-tar'-i-um,  5.    [Tabtakin.] 

tar-tar-i-za'-tlon,  s.  (Eng.  tartariz(e); 
-ation.]  The  act  of  tartarizing  or  of  forming 
tartar. 

tar'-tar-ize,  v.t.  [Eng.  tartar  (3);  -tee.]  To 
impregnate  with  tartar ;  to  refine  by  means  of 
the  salt  of  tartar. 

*Tar'-tar-ous(l),  a.  [Eng.  Tartar  (1);  -ous.] 
Of,  pertaining  to,  or  characteristic  of  a  Tar- 
tar ;  Tartaric,  wild,  savage. 

"All  the  tartarous  moods  of  common  men." 

Sen  Jongon :  Poetaster,  V.  1. 

tar'-tar-ous  (2),  a.  [Eng.  tartar  (3) ;  -ous.] 
Containing  or  consisting  of  tartar ;  resem- 
bling tartar. 

"  The  asperity  of  tartarout  aalta.  and  the  fiery  acri- 
mony of  atcaline  ealts  .  .  .  produce  nascent  passioua 
and  anxieties  In  the  aoul."— flerfte/ey  .■  siris,  5  86. 

tar'-tar-um,  s.  [Latinised  form  of  Eng. 
tartar  (3)  (q.v.).]  A  preparation  of  tartar. 
Called  also  Petrified-tartar. 

Tar'-tar-iis,  a.    [Lai.,  firom  Gr.  Tdprapos 

(Tartafos).] 

Classic  Mythol. :  A  fabled  deep  and  sunless 
abyss  in  the  lower  world,  situated,  according 
to  Hesiod  and  Homer,  as  far  below  the  earth 
as  the  earth  is  below  heaven.  According  to 
the  later  poets,  Tartarus  was  the  place  in 
which  the  spirits  of  the  wicked  received  their 
due  punishment,  and  sometimes  the  word  is 
used  as  synonymous  with  Hades,  or  the  lower 
world  in  general. 

•Tar'-tar-y,  s.  [Lat.  Tartarus.]  Tartarus, 
hell.    (ijreTWer.) 

tar'-ter-ine,  s.    [See  def.) 

Fabric :  A  kind  of  Siik  stuff.  So  called  be- 
cause said  to  have  beeu  obtained  from  the 
Tai-tars. 

tart'-ish,  a.  [Eng.  tart,  a. ;  -ish.}  Somewhat 
tart  or  acid  ;  rather  tart. 

tart'-let,  s.  [Pr.  tarteUtte,  dimin.  from  O.  Pr. 
tarte  =  atart(q.v.).]    A  little  tart. 

tart'-ly,  adv.    [Eng.  tart,  a.. ;  -ly.] 

1.  In  a  tart  manner ;  with  tartness  or 
acidity  of  taste. 

2.  Sharply,  severely,  bitterly. 

"  Tarttn  ridiculing  the  pretencea  commonly  made 
iOTit.  —tVaterland:  Works,  viiLlSS. 

3.  With  sourness  of  aspect ;  sharply. 
"How   tartly   tliat  gentleman  looks."— ,Sfta*eip.  ; 

Much  Ado  About  iVothing,  ii. 

tart'-ness,  5.     [Eng.  tart,  a. ;  -ness.\ 

1.  Sharpness  to  the  taste  :  sournes.s,  acidity. 

„.'l,^'"^  1'"*^^  ^^  '^^  agreeable  tartneits,  though  but 
little  flavour."— Cooft;  Firgt  Voffage.  bk.  iii.  ch,  1. 

2.  Sharpness  of  language  or  manner  ;  bitter- 
ness, aceibity. 

"  The  tartness  of  his  face  sours  ripe  grapoa."— 
Shakesp.  :  Coriolanui,  v.  4. 

tar-tra-,  tar-tr-,  pre/.  [Tartrate,  Tar- 
tar (3).]  Having  tartaric  acid  in  its  compo- 
sition. 

tar-tra-me'-thane,  s.  [Pref.  taHra-,  and 
Eng.  methane.     [Tabtramic-ether.] 

tar-tram'-ic,  a.  [Pref.  tartr-,  and  Eng. 
amic]  Derived  from  or  containing  tartaric 
acid  and  ammonia. 

tartramlc-aold,  s. 

Chem. :  (CHHO)^  gggH2  obtained  as  an 
ammonium  salt  by  the  action  of  ammonia  on 
tartaric  anhydride.  The  free  acid  separated 
trom  its  calcium  salt  by  sulphuric  acid  is 
syrupy. 


fete,  fat,  rare    anudst,  what,  faU,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camol,  her,  there- 
or.  wore,  wgli,  work.  who.  son;  mute.  cub.  ciire.  ^nlte.  cur.  riUe.  f6U;  try. 


tartramlc-ether,  s. 

Chem.:  (CHHO)2g°[^^^^jo  Tartramo- 
thane.  Obtained  by  the  action  of  alcoholic 
ammonia  on  tartaric  ether.  Ammonia  con- 
verts  it  into  tartramide. 

tar'-tr^-mide.  s.     [Pref.  tartr-,  and  Eng. 
amide  (q.v.).j 

Chem. :  02H2(OH)2(CO'NH2)2.  Obtained  by 
gently  heating  diethylio  tartrate  with  alco- 
holic ammonia.  It  forms  rhombic  crystals 
soluble  in  water  and  alcohol.  ' 

tar'-tra-ml,  s.     [Pref.  tartr-,  and  Eng.  o»i<- 
l{ine).j 

Chem.:  C-i^^^O {^^[^^^q  Phenyllartri- 
mide.  Obtained  by  the  dehydration  of  tar- 
trate of  aniline.  It  may  be  purified  by  recrys- 
tallization.  It  is  tasteless,  forms  nacreous 
lamiuaj  which  dissolve  in  water  and  aleohnl, 
but  sparingly  in  ether,  melt  about  200^  and 
decompose  at  230°. 

tar'-trate,  tar*  -  tar  -  ate,  a.     [Eng.  tar- 
t(a)r(ic)  ;  suff.  -aie  ifi'hem.)'.'] 

1.  Chem. :  A  salt  of  tartaric  acid. 

2.  Pharm.  :  Tartrate  of  iron  anj  potash 
=  Tartarated  Iron  (q.v.).  Tartrate  of  potash 
is  given  as  a  diuretic  and  alterative,  or  in 
larger  doses  as  a  purgative ;  and  tartrate  of 
soda  and  potash  is  Rochelle  Salt  (q.v.). 

V  In  the  process  of  ripening  of  wines  a 
consideraljle  quantity  of  tartrate  of  potaih  is 
deposited  by  port  wine  and  some  other  wines; 
and  this,  mixed  with  the  coloring  matter, 
forms  the  crust  so  well  known  iu  old  port 
wine,  and  which  lines  that  side  of  the  bottle 
which  has  been  laid  down.  Many  attempts 
have  been  made  to  cause  a  rapid  deposition  of 
this  substance  by  chemical  meaus,  but  without 
success.  Tartrate  of  lead,  produced  by  adding 
cream  of  tartar  to  acetate  of  lead  in  solution, 
if  dried  and  introduced  into  a  tube,  which 
is  then  expufied  to  red  heat  and  sealed,  deposits 
a  finely  divided  form  of  lead.  If  the  tube 
be  then  broken  and  its  contents  shaken  out, 
they  will  catch  fire,  affording  what  is  called 
pyrophorus. 

tar'-trim-ide,  s.  [Pref.  tartr-,  and  Eng. 
imide.  ] 

Chem.:  CaHgOl^^Ha  ^  liypothetical 
substance  of  which  the  phenyl  compound 
is  known  (tartranil). 

tar-tron'-ic,  a.  [Pref.  tartr- ;  IS^ng.  (ket)on(e) ; 
-ic]    Derived  from  or  containing  tartaric  acid. 

tartronic-acid,  s. 

Chem. :  GH(0H)(C0-0H)2.  Hydroxy-ma- 
lonic  acid.  Obtained  by  evaporating  an 
aqueous  solution  of  dinitro-tartaric  acid,  or 
by  the  action  of  nascent  hydrogen  on  lues- 
oxalic  acid.  It  crystallizes  in  large  colourless 
prisms,  soluble  in  water  and  alcohol,  and 
melts  at  180°  with  evolution  of  water  and 
carbonic  anhydride. 

tar'-tro-nyl,  s.     [En^.  tartron(ic) ;  -yl] 
Cliem. :  Tiie  acid  radical  of  taitronic  acid. 
tartronyl-urea,  s.    [Dialubic-acid.] 

tar'-tryl,  s.    [Eng.  tartr(ate) ;  -yl] 

Cliem. :  C4H2O2.  The  radical  of  tartaric 
acid. 

tar-tr^l'-ic,  a.  [Eng.  tartryl;  -ic]  Con- 
tained in  or  derived  from  tartryl  (q.v.). 

tartrylic-acid,  s.    [Tartakic-acid.] 

tar-tuffe',  tar-tufe,  s.  [Fr.  tartufe  =  2L 
hypocrite,  frnni  Moliere's  coiuefly  TartufOj 
which  is  named  after  the  principal  character.] 
A  hypocritical  pretender;  a  hypocrite. 

tar -tuff'- ish,  tar-tuf'-ish,  a.  [Eng. 
tartujf(e) ;  -ish.]  Hypocritical ;  rigid  or  precise 
in  behaviour. 

"  She  haa  some  mother-in-law,  or  tartiifish  aunt,  or 
nouseiiaical  old  woman,  to  consult  upon  the  occasion 
aa  well  as  myEolL"— Sterne. 

*  tar-tuflT-igm,  s.  [Eng.  tartuff{e);  -wrm.J 
Hypocrisy. 

f  tag, ».    [Fr.]    A  heap,  a  pile. 

*taace,  ff.    [Tasse,] 

tas'-co,  8.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  A  sort  of  cla> 
for  making  melting-pots. 


pme,  pit,  sire,  sir.  marine;  g6»  pot* 
Syrian.    «,  oe  =  ©;  ey  =  a;  qu  =  kw» 


taseometer — taste 
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tfis-e-din'-o-ter.  s.  Gr.  rao-is  ((asis),  genit. 
Tao-eu?  (taseos)  =  a  stretching,  a  straiDing, 
and  Bug.  meter.] 

Physics :  An  instrument,  invented  by  Steiner 
of  Vienna,  for  measuring  the  strains  to  which 
tlie  different  parts  of  any  structure  may  be 
submitted.  It  depends  upon  the  tone  given 
out  by  a  wire  or  strip  when  stretched,  the 
variation  in  length  causing  a  change  in  th? 
tone. 

tS>-sim'-e-tert  ».  [Gr.  rao-i?  (tasis)  =  stretch- 
ing, tension,  and  Eng.  meter.] 

Physics :  An  instrument,  invented  by  Edi- 
son, for  measuring  very  minute  variations  of 
pressure,  temperature,  moisture,  &c.  It  is 
founded  on  the  discovery  of  tlie  inventor  that 
carbon,  when  pressed  in  the  form  of  a  button, 
affects  the  electric  currents  passing  through 
the  same,  and  cffers  a  resistance  which  dimin- 
islies  with  the  pressure.  So  sensitive  is  the 
■cai'bon  that,  when  this  pressure  varies  to 
the  amount  of  one-millionth  part  of  an  inch, 
the  variation  in  the  electric  current  passing 
through  itjWill  cause  a  proportional  deflection 
of  the  galvanometer  needle.  The  tasimeter  is 
an  outgrowth  of  Edison's  experiments  with 
that  form  of  telephone  with  which  he  tried  to 
vary  the  intensity  of  electric  waves  by  means 
of  the  human  voice ;  and  its  superiority  to  the 
thermopile  may  be  thus  exemplified :  a  hot 
iron  placed  a  few  inches  from  a  thermopile 
will  deflect  the  needle  of  an  ordinary  galvano- 
meter about  1° ;  the  human  finger,  held  four 
inches  from  a  tasimeter,  will  deflewt  the 
needle  of  a  similar  galvanometer  6°.  The 
practical  uses  of  the  instrument  are  said  to 
be :  (1)  Warning  vessels  of  the  approach  of 
Icebergs,  by  exposure  to  the  air  or  to  the 
water  cooled  by  their  vicinity ;  (2)  Indicating 
otherwise  inappreciable  weights  ;  (3)  Record- 
ing pressures  of  air  in  motion,  thus  aftbrding 
a  useful  addition  to  the  anemometer. 

tSa-i-mef-ric,  o.  [Eng.  tasimeter;  -ic] 
Pertaining  to,  or  determined  by  a  tasimeter. 

task,  *  taske,  s.     [O.  Fr.  tasque,  tasche  (Pr. 
tdche),  from  Low  Lat.  tasca  =  a  tax,  from  Lat. 
taxo  =  to  rate,   value,  tax  (q.v.).      Tax  and 
task  are  thus  doublets.] 
*1.  A  tax. 

"  Graiinted  to  the  inhabytauntes  thereof  great 
fredoiii,  and  quy  ttheym  of  alkynglyftuftfl  or  tribute." 
^Fubyan  :  Chronycle,  ch.  cc 

2.  Business  or  work  imposed  by  another, 
generally  a  definite  quantity  or  amount  of 
worlt  to  be  done ;  wliat  duty  or  necessity 
imposes  ;  duty  or  duties  collectively. 

"  This  my  mean  taik."      Shakeip. .-  Tempett,  lU.  1. 

3.  Specifically,  a  lesson  to  be  learnt;  » 
portion  of  study  imposed  by  a  teacher. 

4.  "Work  undertaken  ;  an  undertaking. 
"  D&re  to  be  wise  ;  begin  ;  for,  once  begun, 

Your  task  is  eaay ;  half  the  work  is  done" 

Frandt '  Horace ;  Ep.  L  fl. 

6.  Burdensome  employment ;  toil,  labour. 
"  All  with  weary  tatk  fordone." 
Shakap. :  Mldaummm"  Night't  Dream,  r.  a. 

TT  *  (1)  At  task :  To  be  censured ;  blamed ; 
taken  to  task.    {Shakesp.) 
(2)  To  take  to  task :  [Take,  v.,  1  62.] 

task-work,  s. 

1,  Work  imposed  or  performed  as  a  task. 

2.  Work  done  by  the  job,  a«  opposed  to 
day-work  or  time-work. 

task,  v.t.    [Task,  s.] 

1.  To  impose  a  task  upon  ;  to  assign  a  cer- 
tain quantity  or  amount  of  labour,  work,  or 
business  to. 

"  Ohains  him  and  tutki  him,  and  exacts  bis  sweat 
"With  fltripea."  Cowper  :  Task,  ii.  23. 

2.  To  oppress  with  excessive  or  severe  labour 
or  exertion  ;  to  occupy  or  engage  'fully,  as 
with  a  task. 

"  Some  thiugB  of  weight 
That  task  our  tbougbta."       Shakesp. :  Henry  ¥.,  1  ^. 

*  3.  To  charge,  to  tax  with. 

*4.  To  challenge,  to  summon,  to  command 
to  do. 

"  To  thy  strong  bidding. 
Talk  Ariel  and  all  hie  quality," 

Shakesp. :  Tempest.  1.  1. 

*  5.  To  impose,  to  load. 

"  I  dare  not  taak  my  weakness  with  any  more." 

Sfutkesp. :  Othello,  11.  & 

task'-er,  s.     [Eng.  task,y.  ;  -er.] 

1.  One  who  imposes  a  task  or  tasks  ;  a  task- 
master. 

"  To  task  the  tasker." 

Sha/tesp, :  Lootft  Labour's  Lost,  li. 


2.  One  who  performs  a  task  or  piece  of  work 
or  labour;  in  Scotland,  often  a  labourer  who 
receives  his  wages  in  kind. 

"  He  is  a  good  daysman,  or  Journeyman,  or  tatker." 
—  Ward:  Sermons,  p.  105. 

task'-ing.  s.    [Eng.  task;  -ing.]     Task-work. 

"  We  have  done  our  tatking  bravely, 
With  the  tliewa  of  Scottish  men.' 

Utackie :  Lays  of  Ilighlandt,  p.'lOS. 

task'-mas-ter,  s.  [Eng.  /nst,  s.,  and  rmster.] 
One  who  imposes  a  task  or  tasks ;  one  who 
assigns  tasks  to  others  and  superintends  their 
execution. 

"Driven  to  madness  by  this  UHage,  he  killed  hia 
taskmaster."~TaylQr  :  Words  A  Places  (1878),  ch.  iL 

*  t^'-let»  s.  [Eng.  tasse ;  dimin.  suff.  -let  ]  A 
piece  of  armour  for  the  thigh. 

"  Thlgh-pteces  of  steel,  then  called  tailets,"~Scott  : 
Legend  of  Montrose,  p.  16, 

Taf-ma'-ni-an,  a.  &  s.    [See  def.] 

A.  As  adj.  :  Of  or  pertaining  to  Tasmania 
or  Van  Diemen's  Land. 

B.  As  «u6s(.  .■  A  native  or  inhabitant  of  Taa- 
mania.  The  aboriginal  Tasmanians  bare  en- 
tirely vanished,  as  a  result  uf  European  settle- 
ment, the  last  male  dying  in  1809,  the  last 
female  in  1876.  They  were  a  race  of  low 
savages,  far  behind  the  Pacific  islanders  gen- 
erally in  degree  of  development. 

Xasmanian-devil,  s.  A  species  of 
Dasyure  {Dasyurus  vrsinus)  which  is  peculiarlj' 
t-avage  and  untamable.  The  Dasyures  are 
carnivorous  marsupials  which  in  Australia  and 
Tasmania  replace  the  pl-icental  carnivora  of 
other  regions.  D.  vminvs  is  about  the  size  of  a 
badger,  with  a  large  and  broad  bead,  and 
massive  crowded  teeth.  The  body  is  plump, 
with  coarse,  brownish-black  fur,  and  a  while 
band  on  the  chest.  These  animals  formerly 
committed  great  havoc  among  the  poultry  and 
even  the  sheep  of  the  settle)  s  in  Tasmunia,  but 
are  being  driven  out  of  the  settled  region. 
There  are  two  other  species  in  Tasmania, 
smaller  in  size,  being  about  the  size  of  a  cat. 
[NATiVE-nEviL,  Ursine-das vuEE.] 

Tasmanian  fern-root, «.  PterU  aqui- 
lina,  a  large  species  of  Bracken,  the  rhizome  of 
which  was  one  of  the  principal  articles  of  food 
of  the  Maoris  of  Tasmania  before  the  British 
colonization  of  New  Zealand.  The  roots, 
which  are  about  an  inch  in  circumference, 
were  cut  in  pieces,  dried  and  stacked.  When 
wanted  for  use,  the  root  was  steeped  in  water, 
sun-dried,  and  roasted.  By  beating  it  on  a 
stone  mortar  flour  of  a  good  quality  was 
obtained. 

Tasmanian  sub-region,  s. 

Ichthy. :  A  sub-region,  established  by  ich' 
thyologists,  for  the  study  of  the  distribution 
of  freshwater  fishes.  It  consists  of  Tasmania 
with  a  portion  of  South-eastern  Australia. 

Tasmanian -wolf,  s.  A  Ta'^manian 
carnivorous  marsupial  of  the  family  Dasyuridae, 
genus  ThylacinuB,  one  nearly  allied  to  Dasy- 
urus  [Tasmani  AW -devil]  .  There  is  one  species 
only,  T.  cynocepkaluSy  which  is  the  largest 
extant  marsupial  carnivora.  It  is  now  restricted 
to  Tasmania,  where  it  is  being  rapidly  extenni- 
nated  by  the  sheep-herders,  whose  flocks  it 
frequently  ravages.  It  is  rather  smaller  than 
a  wolf,  with  a  dog-like  muzzle  and  lung,  taper- 
ing tail.  In  character  it  is  very  fierce  and 
active,  and  is  called  "  tiger,"  *'  wolf,"  and 
"  hyena  "  by  the  settlers.     [Thylacinus.] 

t^-man-Ite,  s.  [After  Tasmania,  where 
found;  suff.  -ite (Min.).1 

Min. :  A  name  given  by  Church  to  some 
small  discs,  occumng  thickly  distributed 
through  a  laminated  shale.  Hardness,  2*0; 
6p.  gr.  I'lS;  lustre,  resinous ;  colour,  reddish- 
brown.  Insoluble  in  alcohol,  ether,  benzole, 
&c.  Compos.  :  carbon,  79'21  ;  hydrogen, 
10-23  ;  sulphur,  5-28  ;  oxygen,  5-28  =  100. 
The  name  is  more  frequently,  though  erro- 
neously, applied  to  the  shale  itself. 

t&^-man'-ni-a,  s.  [Named  after  Abel  Jans- 
sen  Tasinan,  who  set  sail  on  his  great  voyage 
of  discovery  on  Aug.  14th,  1G42.  It  is  after 
hiai  that  the  island  of  Tasmania  is  called.] 

But. :  A  genus  of  Winterese.  Shrubs  with 
simple,  evergreen,  entire,  smooth,  leathery, 
dotted  leaves,  with  inconspicuous  flowers, 
and  small  indehiscent  fruit  with  sinning 
black  seeds.  Tasman.n.ia  aromatlca,  a  native 
of  Tasmania,  is  a  Iiandsnmc  bush  with  duU 


purple  branches.  Every  part  is  aromatic  and' 
pungent  to  the  taste.  The  fruit  is  occasion- 
ally used  as  pepper. 

tass,  *  tasse  (1),  s.    [Ft.  tasse.]    A  cup. 

"  Would  you  give  Rob  Campbell  a  toss  of  aqua  vltw 
if  he  lacked  itV—Scott:  Rob  Hoy,  ch.  iv. 

tSiS'-sar,  ».    [TussEE.] 

*t^sse  (2),  *tS,s'-set,  s.    [Yv.tassette;  dimin. 
from  tasse,  =  a  pouch.] 

Old  Arm. :  Armour  for  the  thighs  ;  one  of  a 
pair  of  appendages  to  the  corselet,  consisting 
of  skirts  of  iron  that  covered  the  thighs.  They 
were  fastened  to  tlte  cuirass  with  hooks. 

"  Their  legs  were  armed  with  greaves,  and  their 
thighs  with  tasses."— North :  Plutarch,  p.  273. 

tas'-sel  (1),  *taa'-tle  (tie  as  el),  s.  [O.Fr. 
tassel=za,  fastening,  a  clasp  (Fr.  tosseau  =  a 
bracket);  Low  Lat.  tassellus  —  a  tassel,  from 
Lat.  fcuciiiuin.,  accus.  of  taxillTis  =a  small  die, 
dimin.  of  talus  =■  a  knuckle  bone,  a  die  ;  Ital. 
tassello  =  a  collar  of  a  cloak,  a  square.  A 
tassel  was  probably  originally  a  sort  of  button 
made  of  a  piece  of  squared  bone,  and  after- 
wards of  other  materials.  {Skeat.)] 
I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  A  sort  of  pendent  ornament,  consisting 
generally  of  a  roundish  mould  covered  with 
twisted  threads  of  silk,  wool,  or  the  like, 
which  hang  down  in  a  thick  fringe.  They  are 
attached  to  the  corners  of  cushions,  curtains, 
walking-sticks,  sword-hilts,  &c. 

"  Robes  of  fur,  and  belts  of  wampum,  .  .  . 
Beautiful  with  beads  and  tassels." 

Long/Allow :  Hiawatha,  xL 

2.  Anything  resembling  a  tassel,  as  the 
pendent  head  or  flower  of  some  plants. 

"  From  the  tassels  of  the  birch-tree." 

Longfellow:  Hiawatha,  m-viix. 

3.  A  small  ribbon  of  silk  sewn  to  a  book, 
to  be  placed  between  the  leaves. 

II.  Arch.  :  A  board  beneath  the  mantel- 
piece. 

tassel-grass,  s, 

Bot. :  Ruppia  maritime. 

t&s'-sel  (2),  s.    [Tiercel.] 

*tassel-gent,  "*  tassel-gentle,  s.     A 

trained  male  goshawk  or  tiercel ;  a  tiercel- 
gentle. 

"  Hist,  Romeo,  hist !— 0,  for  a  falconer's  voice 
To  lure  this  tatJel-gentle  back  again  ! " 

Shakesp.  :  Romeo  A  Juliet,  IL  2. 

tas'-sel  (3),  3.    [ToRSEL.] 

tas'-sel  (4),  a.    [Teasel.] 

tas'-sel  (5),  s.    [Tussle.]    (Scotch.) 

t3s'-sel,  v.t.    [Tassel  (1),  s.]     To  adorn  with 
tassels. 

t&s'-selled,  *  tas'-seled.  *  tas-sUed,  a. 

[Eng.  tassel  (1),  8. ;  -ed.]    Adorned  with  tassels. 

"  Ere  .  .  .  tasielt'd  horn 
Shakes  the  high  thicket."  Milton :  Arcades. 

tSrS'-sie,  s.     [A  dimin.  from  toss  (q.v.).]    A 
cup,  a  small  vessel.    (Scotch.) 

tast'-a-ble,  a.     [Eng.  tast{e) ;  -aUe.]    Capable 
of  being  tasted ;  savoury,  relishing. 

"  Theli  diatilled  oils  are  duid,  volatile,  an4  tastahle.^ 
—Boyle. 

taste,  *  taaste»  *  tast,  v.t  &  i.    [O.  Fr. 

taster  =  to  taste  or  assay,  to  handle,  to  feel, 
to  touch ;  Fr.  t&ter ;  Ital.  tastare  —  to  taste,  to 
feel,  to  grope,  to  try,  to  pmbe.  From  a  hypo- 
thetical Low  Lat.  taxlto,  a  frequent,  from  Lat. 
taxo  =  to  feel,  to  handle,  from  tactiis,  pa,  par. 
of  tango  =  to  touch  ;  Uut.  &  Ger.  tasten  =  to 
touch,  feel.] 
A.  Transitive : 

*  1.  To  try  by  the  touch ;  to  handle,  to 
feel ;  to  try  or  prove  by  touching  or  feeling. 

"  I  rede  thee  let  thin  bond  uiion  it  falle 
And  tost  it  wel,  and  stou  thou  ahnlt  it  find 
Slu  that  thou  seest  not  v,  ith  tliin  eyeu  blind." 

Chaucer.-  C.  T.,  15,970. 

*  2.  To  try,  to  test. 

"  And  he  now  began 
To  taste  the  how,  the  sharp  shaft  took,  tu^'ged  hard." 
Chapman:  Homer;  OUyssey  xxt 

*  3.  To  become  acquainted  with  by  actual 
trial  or  experience  ;  to  experience,  to  undei^. 

"Ther  ben  suuime  of  hem  that  stonden  bcore, 
whiche  schulen  nut  tasfe  dceth,  tiU  thei  se  mauiiea 
Bone  comynge  in  his  kjiigdom."— WycZi/fc;  Matt,  xvi, 

*  4.  To  understand  ;  to  become  acquainted 
with. 

"  Acquaint  thyaelf  with  God,  if  thou  wouldst  taste 
His  works."  Cowper  :  Task.  v.  77a 


boil,  boy;  poUt,  jo^l;  cat,  9ell,  chorus,  9liin,  bcn^li;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a§;  expect,  Kenophon,  e^lst.    ph  =  £ 
-clan,  -tian  =  shan.    -tion,  -sion  =  sl^un;  -tion,  -sion  =  zhun.    -cions,  -tious.  -sxous  =  shiis.    -We,  -die,  &c.  =  bel,  d$l. 
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5,  To  participate  m;  to  partake  ot  (Usually 
witJi  an  implied  sense  of  pleasure  or  enjoy- 
ment.) 

"Bweeta  tatted  here,  and  left  aa  soon  as  kuown." 
Cotpper :  Talk,  i.  668. 

6,  To  try  ty  the  touch  of  the  tongue ;  to 
perceive  the  relish  or  flavour  of  by  taking  a 
small  quantity  into  the  mouth. 

"  They  .  .  .  put  the  glass  to  their  lipa,  but  having 
taat«d  the  liquor,  they  returned  it,  with  strong  exprea- 
aioua  of  disgust,"— Coofc.'  First  Voyage,  bk.  L,  ch.  lii. 

7,  To  try  by  eating ;  to  eat. 

"  1  tasted  a  little  of  this  honey."— 1  Samuel  xiv.  ». 
B.  Intransitive : 

1.  To  try  food  or  drink  by  the  mouth ;  to 
eat  or  drink  a  little  by  way  of  trial,  so  as  to 
perceive  the  flavour ;  to  try  or  test  the  flavour 
of  food  or  drink. 

2.  To  eat 


*  3.  To  have  experience,  perception,  or  en- 
joyment ;  to  partake. 

"  Bound  in  thine  adamantine  chain. 
The  proud  are  taught  to  taste  of  imln." 

Gray :  Symn  to  Adversity, 

*  4,  To  enjoy  sparingly.  (Followed  by  of.) 
5.  To  have  a  smack  or  flavour ;  to  have  a 

particular  qiiality,  flavour,  relish,  or  savour 
when  applied  to  the  tongue,  palate,  or  other 
organ  of  taste ;  to  smack.  (Used  absolutely 
before  an  ad.jective  :  as,  It  tastes  bitter,  sweet, 
&C.  ;  followed  by  o/before  an  object.) 

"If  your  butter  tastes  of  brass,  it  is  your  master*! 

fault,  who  wiU  not  allow  a  ailver  saucepan."— S»«i>ll .' 

Instruct,  to  Servants. 

taste,  *  tast,  s.    [Taste,  v.] 
L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  The  act  of  tasting  ;  gustation. 

'■  The  fruit 
Of  that  forbidden  tree,  whose  mortal  taste 
Brought  death  into  the  world  and  all  our  woo." 

MUton:  P.  L..l.% 

2.  That  sense  by  which  we  perceive  the 
characteristic  or  distinctive  relish  or  savour 
of  anything  when  brought  into  contact  with 
special  organs  situated  in  the  mouth.     [II.] 

"The  organ  of  taste  is  the  tongue  and  palate."— 
Locke :  Nat.  PhUos.,  ch.  xi. 

3.  A  particular  sensation  excited  by  certain 
bodies,  which  are  called  sapid,  when  brought 
into  contact  with  the  tongue,  palate,  &c.,  and 
moistened  with  saliva ;  flavor,  savor. 

"  It  begins  to  boile  like  newe  wine,  &  to  be  lowar 
and  sharp  of  taste." — Hackiuyt :  Voyages,  i.  97. 

4.  Power  of  appreciating  or  distinguishing 
between  the  flavour  of  dlfTerent  substances. 

"  For  thou  of  love  hast  lost  thy  tost  I  gesse, 
As  sicke  man  hath  of  sweet  and  bltteruesse." 

Chaucer:  Assemblie  of  Fowlet. 

5.  Intellectual  relish  or  discernment;  ap- 
preciation, liking  and  inclination.  (Formerly 
followed  by  of,  now  by  for :  as,  a  taste  for 
music,  a  taste  for  chemistry,  &c.) 

6.  Nice  perception,  or  the  power  of  per- 
ceiving and  relishing  excellence  in  Imman  per- 
formances ;  the  power  of  appreciating  the 
finer  qualities  of  art,  as  exhibited  by  the  prac- 
tical artist,  or  felt  by  the  amateur  or  con- 
noisseur ;  the  faculty  of  discerning  beauty, 
order,  congruity,  proportion,  symmetry,  or 
whatever  constitutes  excellence,  particularly 
in  the  fine  arts  or  literature ;  that  faculty  of 
the  mind  by  which  we  both  perceive  and  enjoy 
whatever  is  beautiful  or  sublime  in  the  works 
of  nature  and  art.  The  possession  of  taste 
insures  grace  or  beauty  in  the  works  of  an 
artist,  and  the  avoidance  of  all  that  is  low  or 
mean.  It  is  as  often  the  result  of  an  innate 
sense  of  beauty  or  propriety  as  of  art^eduea- 
tion,  and  no  genius  can  compensate  for  the 
want  of  it. 

7.  Manner  with  respect  to  what  is  pleasing; 
the  pervading  air,  choice  of  circumstances,  or 
general  arrangement  in  any  work  of  art,  by 
which  taste  on  the  part  of  the  artist  or  author 
is  evinced ;  style. 

"  Taste  is,  perhaps,  his  only  director.  Taste  in 
writing  is  the  exhibition  of  the  greatest  quantity  of 
beauty  and  of  use  that  may  be  admitted  into  any 
description  without  counteracting  each  other." — Oold- 
tmith :  Polite  Learning,  ch,  viL 

8.  Manner  with  respect  to  what  is  becoming, 
proper,  refined,  or  in  accordance  with  the 
laws  of  politeness  and  good  society :  as.  That 
remark  is  not  in  good  taste. 

*  9.  The  act  of  feeling  or  experiencing, 

"  I  have  almost  forgot  the  taste  of  fears. " 

Shakesp. :  Macbeth,  v.  6. 

10.  Trial,  experiment,  essay,  proof,  speci- 
men. 

"  Have  we  not  had  a  tatte  of  his  obedience  ?  " 

Shakeap.  ■  Coriolanus,  ili.  l. 


11.  A  small  portion  given  as  a  sj.e(;imRn  or 
sample  ;  a  little  piece  or  bit  tasted,  eaten,  or 
drunk. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Physiol. :  The  specific  organs  producing 
the  sense  of  taste  are  the  endings  of  the  glos- 
so-pharyngeal  and  lingual  nerves  in  the  mu- 
cous membrane  of  the  tongue  and  palate,  the 
tongue  and  lips  acting  as  subsidiary  oigans  by 
bringing  the  sapid  substances  into  contact 
with  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  mouth.  It 
is  not  yet  decided  whether  the  taste-buds 
(q.v.)  are  special  organs  of  taste.  Tlie  tastes 
thus  cognizable  are  broadly  classified  into 
acid,  saline,  bitter,  and  sweet.  It  is  essential 
to  the  development  of  taste  that  the  sub- 
stance brought  in  contact  with  the  tongue  be 
dissolved,  and  the  efl"ect  is  greatest  when  its 
temperature  is  about  40°.  The  relative  posi- 
tion of  the  nostrils  and  the  mouth  ensures 
that  nothing  can  enter  the  latter  without 
sending  into  the  former  some  of  the  odor- 
iferous particles  which  may  exist  in  the  sub- 
stance swallowed,  and  the  impressions  received 
through  the  organs  of  taste  and  smell  are  so 
blended  together  as  to  become  one.  No  special 
organ  of  taste  has  been  discovered  in  inver- 
tebrate animals ;  and  it  seems  probable  that 
among  the  vertebrates  it  rises  with  the  ad- 
vance of  organization,  reaching  its  full  de- 
velopment in  man.  The  tongue  is  covered  on 
its  sides  and  u^iper  portions  by  little  vascular 
projections  termed  papilla;,  some  being  pointed, 
otbers  rounded.  These  are  visible  to  tbe 
naked  eye  as  little  sharp  or  rounded  projections. 
In  the  cat  tribe  the  papilla;  arc  hard  and 
curved  backwards,  the  animal  using  its  tongue 
as  a  scraper  to  remove  the  flesh  from  the  bones 
of  its  prey.  At  the  back  of  the  tongue  are 
eight  or  ten  papillae  of  a  different  character, 
and  arranged  in  the  form  of  a  V,  with  its 
opening  forwards.  In  the  trenches  between 
them  a  watery  fluid  is  secreted,  keeping  them 
always  moist,  while  in  their  epithelium  are  the 
taste-bulbs,  or  taste-buds.  These  are  believed 
by  most  physiologists  to  be  the  organs  of  taste. 
"No  substance  has  a  taste  except  one  capable  of 
aolution,  though  not  all  soluble  substances 
have  a  taste.  It  is  perhaps  some  chemical 
action  of  the  food  material  dissolved  in  the 
saliva,  upon  the  nerve  ends  of  the  taste-buds, 
that  yields  the  sensation  of  taste.  Much  of 
what  we  call  taste  is  really  smell,  an  odor 
ascending  to  the  olfactory  nerves,  and  mingling 
its  sensation  with  that  of  the  gustatory  nerves. 
Sugar,  salt,  quinine,  and  some  acids  are  devoid 
of  smell,  and  we  can  distinguish  them  by  the 
taste  alone,  they  yielding  the  tastes  of  sweet, 
salt,  bitter,  and  sour.  But  meat,  wine,  and 
fruit  add  to  the  sensations  of  taste  which  they 
may  produce  others  derived  from  the  smell, 
and  to  the  latter  their  peculiarities  of  flavor 
are  due.  A  bad  cold  dulls  our  appreciation  of 
these  articles  of  diet.  The  odorous  emanations 
from  the  food  readily  pass  upward  from  the 
mouth  into  the  nasal  passages,  and  affect  there 
the  nerves  of  smell.  To  the  taste  sensations 
mentioned  may  perhaps  be  added  the  alkaline, 
astringent,  and  metallic,  though  it  is  question- 
able if  these  are  properly  tastes.  Yet  if  all 
these  be  considered,  the  effects  of  taste  still 
greatly  lack  the  variety  of  those  of  smell,  in 
which  numerous  shades  of  variety  can  be 
detected.  There  is  reason  to  believe  that  each 
taste  IS  most  acutely  felt  on  some  special 
locality  of  the  tongue.  That  of  bitter,  for 
instance,  does  not  seem  discernible  until  the 
bitter  principle  reaches  the  back  of  the  mouth, 
while  the  sweet  and  acid  tastes  seem  most 
easily  distinguished  by  the  front  part  of  the 
tongue. 

2.  Psychol. :  Tastes  differ  so  much  among 
individuals,  nations,  or  in  different  ages  and 
conditions  of  civilization,  that  it  is  utterly 
impossible  to  set  up  a  standard  of  taste 
applicable  to  all  men  and  to  all  stages  In  tbe 
evolution  of  society. 

If  (1)  Taste,  in  a  material  sense,  is  appli- 
cable to  every  object  that  can  be  applied 
to  the  organ  of  taste,  and  to  every  degi'ee 
and  manner  in  which  the  organ  can  be  af- 
fected ;  some  things  are  tasteless,  other  things 
have  a  strong  taste,  and  others  a  mixed 
tasle.  The  flavor  is  the  predominating  taste, 
and  consequently  is  applied  to  such  objects 
as  may  have  a  diiferent  kind  or  degree  of 
taste;  an  apple  may  not  only  have  the  general 
taste  of  apple,  but  also  a  flavor  peculiar  to 
itself;  the  flavor  is  commonly  said  of  that 
which  is  good,  as  a  fine  flavor,  a  delif  ions ^avor  ; 
but  it  may  designate  tliat  which  is  not  always 
agreeable,  as  the  flavor  of  fish,  which  is 
unpleasant  in  things  that  do  not  admit  of  such 
a  taste. 


(2)  He  who  derives  particular  pleasure  from- 
any  art  may  be  said  to  have  a  taste  for  It; 
he  who  makes  very  great  proflciency  in  the 
theory  and  practice  of  any  art  may  be  said 
to  have  a  genius  for  it.  One  may  have  a  taste 
without  having  geniv^^  but  it  would  not  be 
possible  to  have  genius  for  a  thing  without 
having  a  taste  for  it. 

taste-bud,  s. 

Anat.  (PL) :  Ovoidal  or  flask-shaped  bodies 
discovered  by  Loven  and  Schwalbe  on  the 
surface  of  the  tongue.  They  are  believed  to 
be  special  organs  of  taste.  Their  lower  parts 
are  in  contact  with  the  corium,  the  upper 
ones  appear  as  pores.  Each  taste-bud  looks 
like  a  flask-shaped  barrel,  its  walls  lined  with 
cells  placed  side  by  side  like  the  staves  of  a 
cask.  Each  opens  by  a  little  pore  outwardly, 
while  a  nerve  enters  into  the  deeper  part.  The 
sensory  cells  within  the  cask  or  bud  are  much 
elongated,  each  ending  in  a  tiny  bristle  which 
projects  from  the  pore  into  the  trench  of  the 
papillae.  From  the  opposite  end  of  this  cell  a 
delicate  nerve  enters  the  nerve  trunk  whick 
passes  from  the  bud  to  the  brain.  The  protud- 
ing  hairs  are  kept  moist  by  a  glandular 
secretion  and  by  whatever  sapid  substancea 
may  be  present,  and  probably  convey  inward 
the  sensory  impressions  received  from  these 
substances.  It  is  almost  certain  that  these 
buds  are  organs  of  taste,  but  it  is  not  sure  that 
they  are  the  only  organs.  As  yet  much  is  to 
be  learned  concerning  the  terminations  of  the- 
nerves  in  the  tongue  epithelium. 

*tast'-ed,  a.  [Eng.  tast(e);  -ed.]  Having  a 
parlrieular  taste  or  relish. 

"Coleworts  are  reported  ...  to  be  better  tasted,  if 
they  be  sometimes  watred  with  aalt-water."— Bacon  .* 
Nat  Hist.,  S  160. 

taste'-fjil,  a.     [Eng.  taste;  -full] 

1.  Having  a  high  or  strong  taste  or  relish; 
savoury. 

"  A  kid'8  well-fatted  entrails,  tasteful  food." 

Pope:  Homer;  Odyssey  :Lv\\i.  Si. 

2.  Endowed  with  taste ;  capable  of  discern- 
ing and  appreciating  what  is  beautiful,  su- 
blime, noble,  or  the  like;  possessing  good 
taste. 

*'  Hia  tasteful  mind  enjoys 
Alike  the  complicated  charms,  which  kIovt 
Thro'  the  wide  landscape." 

Cooper:  Power  of  Harmony,  it 

3.  Characterized  by  or  exhibiting  good  taste;, 
produoed,  arranged,  constructed,  or  regulated 
by  or  in  accordance  with  good  taste  :  as,  a 
tasteful  pattern. 

taste'- ful-lj^,  adv.  [Eng.  tasteful ;  -ly.}  In. 
a  tasteful  manner ;  in  or  with  good  taste  :  as, 
a  garden  tastefully  laid  out. 

taste'-ful-ness,  s,  [Eng.  tast^ul;  -ness.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  tasteful, 

taste'-IeSS,  a.     [Eng.  taste;  -less.] 

1.  Having  no  taste  ;  exciting  no  sensation. 
in  the  organs  of  taste. 

2.  Incapable  of  experiencing  the  sense  of 
taste ;  destitute  or  deprived  of  the  sense  of 
taste. 

3.  Having  no  power  of  giving  pleasure  ; 
stale,  flat,  insipid. 

"  A  while  on  trivial  things  we  held  diHoourBO, 
To  me  soon  tasteless." 

Wordsworth  :  Excwrsion,  bk.  t 

*  4.  Not  possessing  taste,  or  the  apprecia- 
tion and  enjoyment  of  what  is  good,  beautiful, 
excellent,  noble,  or  the  like;  destitute  of 
taste  ;  having  bad  taste. 

5.  Not  originating  from  or  in  accordance 
with  good  taste ;  in  bad  taste  ;  characterized 
by  bad  taste. 

taste'-leSS-ly,  adu.  [^wg.Utsteless;  -ly.]  In. 
a  tasteless  manner;  without  taste. 

taste'-less-ness,  s.    [Eng.  tasteless;  -ness.] 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  tasteless,  or 
without  flavour ;  insipidity. 

2.  Want  of  taste,  or  the  appreciation  of 
what  is  good,  beautiful,  excellent,  noble,  or 
the  like. 

"Venting  ray  vexatlona  in  censures  of  the  forward- 
ness and  fndiBcretion  of  girls,  or  the  incoioBtangy, 
taateless-ness,  and  perfidy  of  men."— ^am&ter,  «o.  !»•. 

3.  Absence  of  good  taste. 

tast'-er.  «.     [Eng.  tasi{e),  v.  ;  -er.] 

1.  One  who  tastes. 

2.  Specif.,  one  whose  duty  it  is  to  ascertain 
the  quaUty,  &c.,  of  food  or  drink  by  tasting 


Cite.  fSt,  fare,  amidst,  what,  ^il\  father;   we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;   pme,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;   go,  pSt^ 
or,  wore,  wol^  work,  who,  son;  mute,  ciib,  ciire,  ^nite,  cur,  rule,  full;  try.  Syrian,    se,  oe  =  e;  ey  =  a;  qu  =  Itw. 
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It  before  submitting  it  to^liis  master.  Tasters 
were  important  officials  in  the  courts  of  me- 
diaeval princes,  their  duty  being  to  take  care 
that  no  poison  or  other  injurious  matter  was 
introduced  into  their  lord's  food,  for  which 
purpose  they  tasted  all  the  food  or  drink 
tiiemselves  before  giving  it  to  hira. 

"The  lights  are  disposed  in  order  aboub  the  cups; 

the  cup-bearers,  skiiikera,  and  tasters,  are  changed. ' — 

P.  BoUand  :  Plutarch,  p.  177. 

3.  One  employed  to  test  the  quality  of  pro- 
visions, &c.,  by  tasting  samples  submitted  to 
him  by  the  vendors :  as,  a  tea-(as(er. 

4.  Anything  by  which  or  in  which  anything 
Is  tasted,  as  a  cheese- (osier,  a  dram-cup,  or 
the  like. 

tast'-i-ly",  adv.  [Eng.  tasty;  -ly.]  In  a  tasty 
or  tasteful  manner ;  with  good  taste ;  taste- 
fully. 

tast'-ihg»  pr.  par.  or  a.    [Taste,  v.] 

tasting-hole,  s. 

Sted-manufac. :  A  small  hole  through  the 
bar-trough  and  the  wall  of  a  cemen ting-fur- 
nace, through  which  a  bar  of  iron  may  be 
withdrawn  to  exaniiue  the  condition  and 
degree  of  progress. 

tas'-to,  adv.     [Ital.=:  touch.] 

Music :  A  direction  that  the  passage  to 
which  it  is  affixed  is  to  be  played  in  unison, 
without  accompanying  chords. 

tast-j^.  a.     [Eng.  tast(e);  -y.] 

1.  Having  a  pleasant  taste  ;  palatable. 

2.  Having  a  good  taste  or  appreciation  of 
what  is  beautiful,  noble,  sublime,  or  the  like. 

3.  Being  in  conformity  with  the  principles 
of  good  taste  ;  tasteful. 

tat  (1),  s.  [Bengali,  &c.]  A  coarse  kind  of 
linen  made  in  India  from  the  fibres  of  Cor- 
chorus  capsular  is. 

tat  (2),  s.  [See  def.]  A  colloquial  abbrevia- 
tion of  tattoo  (3)  (q.v.). 

ta-ta'  (1),  s.  [Native  name.]  In  West  Africa 
the  residence  of  a  territorial  or  village  chief- 
tain. Large  tatas  are  usually  surrounded  by 
a  stockade. 

ta-ta'  (2),  s.  &  interj.  [A  word  of  no  etym.] 
A  familiar  form  of  salutation  at  parting  ;  fare- 
well, good-bye. 


ta'-tar, 


[Tartar  (1).] 


•  tat-ar-wagges»  s.  pi.    [Tatter.]    Ragged 
clothes  ;  rags. 

ta-tau'-pa,  s.    [Native  name.] 

Ornith. :  Cryptunis  tataupa ;  a  native  of 
Eastern  Brazil.  It  is  about  ten  inches  long ; 
phimage  gray  on  head,  throat,  and  breast, 
back  wings  and  tail-coverts  reddish-brown, 
rump-featliers  deep  brown  edged  with  white 
and  yellow.  Their  flesh  is  much  esteemed  as 
an  article  of  food. 

*  tat^h,  *  tat9he,  *  taicb,  s.    [Fr.  taclie  —  a 
spot,  stain,  or  blemish.]    {Scotch.) 

1.  A  spot,  a  stain,  a  blemish. 

"  More  ouer,  to  the  nouryae  ahuld  be  fippoyiitecl  an 
other  womanne,  of  approned  vertue,  dyacretion,  aud 

Kauitie,  who  shal  uot  suffre  in  the  childes  presence 
be  shewed  any  acte  or  tatche  dyshoueate." — ulyot: 
Qovernour,  bk.  i. ,  ch.  iii. 

2.  A  trick,  a  contrivance,  a  plot. 

"  Fawnus  oppon  a  dey,  when  Beryn  came  at  eve, 
Wae  set  opiiou  a  purpose  to  make  his  aoiie  leve 
All  his  shrewd  taichis  wyth  goodneo  if  be  myght." 
Tale  of  Beryn, 

tate',  teat,  a.    [Tait.] 

*tS,t'-er,  v.i.   [Tattle,  v.]   To  tattle,  to  prate. 

tath,  taith,  s.    [Icel.  tath  =  dung ;  tatM  =  a 
manured  field.] 

1.  Dung  or  manure  left  on  lands  when  live 
stock  is  fed  on  it. 

2,  Strong  grass  growing  round  the  dung  of 
cattle.    (Also  spelt  teathe.) 

Ta'-ti-an-ite  (ti  as  slu)»  s.    [See  def.] 

Ecclesiol.  &  Church  Hist.  (PL):  The  followers 
of  Tatian,  an  Assyrian,  who  flourished  about 
A.D.  170.  He  was  a  rhetorician  and  a  disciple 
of  Justin  Martyr.  He  wrote  an  Apology  called 
Oratio  contra  Grcecos,  a  Harmony  of  the  Gospels, 
&c.,  and  founded  the  sect  called  Encratites 
(q.T.). 

tat-od',  a.  &  V.    [Tattoo.] 


tat'-6u,  if.    [Native  name.] 

Zool.  :  The  Giant  Armadillo,  Priodon  gigas 
(formerly  Dasiipus  gigas),  from  Brazil  and 
Surinam.  It  is  the  largest  of  the  living  Ar- 
madilloes,  being  about  four  feet  long.  The 
Peba  (q.v.)  is  known  as  tlie  Black  Tatou. 

tat'-6u-ay,  s.  [Native  name  =  wounded 
armadillo.  So  called  by  the  Indians,  who 
say  that  the  tail,  wliich  is  naked  and  looks 
raw,  lias  been  deprived  of  its  scaly  covering 
tay  violence.  {Ripley  £  Dana.)'] 
Zool. ;  Xenurus  unicinctus.    [Xenurus.] 

tat-6u-h6u',  s.     [Native  name.] 

Zool.  :  Tatusia  peba  or  septemcincta,  the 
Peba  (q.v.). 

tatt,  v.i.  [Tatting.]  To  work  at  or  make 
tatting. 

t^t'-ta,  s.    [Tattie.] 

t3.t'-ter,  v.t  [Tatter,  a.]  To  rend  or  tear 
into  rags.    (Only  used  now  in  the  pa.  par.) 

tS,t'-ter,  *  tot-ter,  s.  [Icel.  toturr,  pi.  tdtrar 
=  rags  ;  Norw.  totra,  pi.  totror ;  Low  Ger. 
taltern  =  rags,  tatters  ;  taltrig  =  tattered.] 

1.  A  rag ;  a  piece  torn  and  hanging.  (Gene- 
rally in  the  plural.) 

"This  fable  holds,  from  him  that  eita  upon  the 
throne,  to  the  poor  devil  that  has  scarce  a  tatter." — 
L'Entrunge:  Fables. 

*  2.  A  tatterdemalion. 

tatter-wallops,  «.  pi.  Tatters,  rags. 
{Scotch.) 

tat-ter-de-ma-li-dn,  tS<t-ter-dg-mS,l'- 
ll-6n,  s.  [Eng.  tatter ;  Fr.  de  =  of,  from, 
and  O.  Fr.  moMlon  (Fr.  maillot)  =  long  clothes, 
swaddling  clothes.]    A  ragged  fellow. 

"Hang  'em  tatterdemallions,  they  are  not  worth 
your  sight."— ZJrtfde/i;  Secret  Love,  iv. 

t3,t'-tered;a.     [Eng.  tatter;  -ed.] 
1,  Rent  in  tatters  ;  torn,  ragged. 

"  A  tnttar'd  apron  hides, 
Worn  as  a  cloak,  and  hardly  hides,  a  gown 
More  tatter'd  still."  Cowper  :  Tusk,  i.  549-Bl. 

*  2.  Dressed  in  tatters  or  rags  ;  ragged. 

"  Now,  the  treneure  found,  and  matron's  store. 
Sought  other  objects  than  the  tatter'd  poor." 

Uarte.    (Todd.) 

3.  Dilapidated ;  showing  gaps,  breaks,  or 
rents. 

"  I  do  uot  like  ruined,  tattered  cottages."— J/isi 
Aiisten:  Sense  &  Sensibility,  ch.  xyiii. 


*  tSt-  ter  -  ing.    a.     [Eng 
Tattered  ;  hanging  in  rags. 


'ing.'\ 


"  Wound  our  tattering  colours  clearly  up." 

Shakesp. :  King  John,  v.  6. 

t&t'-tie,  s.  [Hind,  tatti  ;  Mahratta  tati  =  a 
mat.  See  def.]  A  screen  made  of  split  bam- 
boo placed  vertically  in  doors  and  windows  in 
India  (the  window  frames  being  tenipoiarily 
taken  out)  while  the  dry  hot  wind  is  blow- 
ing during  April,  May,  and  June.  A  native 
witla  a  pail  of  water  stands  outside  dre;ich- 
Ing  the  mat,  so  that  every  interstice  has 
a  drop  of  water.  As  the  dry  wind  blows 
into  the  house  through  these  drops,  evapora- 
tion takes  place  with  siiiih  speed  as  to  cool 
the  wind,  which  enters  the  house  at  a  tem- 
perature quite  refreshing.  A  single  pane  of 
glass  is  sometimes  placed  in  the  window  tattie 
to  afford  the  inmates  of  the  room  a  small 
amount  of  light.  When  the  hot  season  is 
succeeded  by  the  rainy  season,  the  tatties  are 
removed,  as  the  wind  is  already  saturated  with 
moisture,  and  the  temperature  does  not  re- 
quire to  be  artificially  reduced.  {Anglo-Indian.) 

tatt'-ihg,  s.  [Etym.  doubtful ;  perhaps  con- 
nected withto((er.] 

1.  A  kind  of  lace  edging,  consisting  of  a 
set  of  loops  strung  upon  a  thread,  on  which 
they  are  afterwards  pulled  up  to  form  a  loop- 
edging. 

2.  The  act  or  operation  of  making  such  lace. 
H  Used  also  adjectively  :  as,  tatting  cotton. 

tat'-tle,  v.i.  [A  frequent,  from  a  base  tat-,  ex- 
pressive of  the  sound  of  talking  or  repeating 
the  syllable  ta,  ta,  ta  (Wedgwood);  cf.  Dut. 
ia(eren  =  to  stammer  ;  Low  Ger.  tateln  =  to 
tattle :  titetateln  =  to  tittle-tattle  ;  tdteler  =  a 
tattler.]    [Tater,  Tittle,  Titter.] 

1.  To  prate,  to  chatter,  to  talk  itlly  ;  to  use 
many  words  with  little  or  no  meaning. 

"  How  these  younjr  things  tattle,  when  they  get  a 
toy  by  the  end." 

Seatim.  £  Flet. :  Ixland  Princess,  Hi. 


2.  To  tell  tales;  to  communicate  secrets; 
to  blab. 

"  She's  a  very  tattling  wouia.ii." — Shakesp. :  Merry 
Wives  of  WindS'-r.  iii.  3. 

tat'-tle,  s.  [Tati'LE,  v.]  Prate,  idle  talk, 
tittle-tattle. 

"  Persons  well  skilled  In  thoso  different  subjects 
hear  the  imptirtiiicut  tattle  with  a  Just  contempl,'— 
Watts:  On  the  Mind. 

*  tat'- tie  -  ment,  s.  [Eng.  tattle;  'inent.] 
Tattle,  idle  talk,  chattering. 

"Her  foolish,  glad  tattlement."—Carlyle:  Miscell., 
Iv.  233. 

tat'-tler,  *  tS,t'-ler,  s.    [Eng,  taui{e);  -er.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  One  who  tattles  ;  an  idle 
talker  ;  one  who  tells  tales. 

"  Tattlers  will  be  sure  to  hear 
Ttie  trumpet  ot  contention." 

Cow  per :  Friendship. 

2.  Ornith.  :  A  popular  American  name  for 
any  species  of  the  modern  Totaiiinas  (q.v.). 
Totanus  macularius  is  known  as  the  Spotted 
Tattler,  and  T.  flavijies,  the  Yellow-shanked 
Sandpiper,  as  the  Tell-tale  Tattler.  The 
popular  name  is  derived  from  their  liabit  of 
uttering  a  shrill  whistle  of  four  loud  and 
rapidly  repeated  notes  at  the  least  sign  ol 
danger,  giving  the  alarm  to  all  the  birds  in  the 
neighbourhood.    {Ripley  &  Dana.) 

*  tat'-tler-y,  s.  [Eng.  tattle ;  -ry.]  Idle  talk ; 
tittle-tattle. 

tS.t'-tlmg,  pr.  par.  or  a.     [Tattle,  v.] 

*  tat'-tling-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  tattling;  -ly.'\  In 
a  tattling  manner;  with  idle  talk. 

t3,t-to6'(l),  *  tap-tod,  *  tap-tow,  s.    [Dut. 

topioe  =  tattoo,  fi-oin  lnji  ^  a  tap,  and  ioe  = 
put  to,  shut,  closed  ;  liencf,  the  meaning  is, 
"  The  tap  is  closed  ;"  tin-  l.ittno  was  thus  the 
signal  for  closing  the  taj's  of  tlie  public-hcnises 
(SIceat) ;  cf.  Ger.  zapjen.-'f retch  =  tattoo,  lit. 
=  tapstroke;  Low  Ger.  tap)ii'n>.lag,  lit.  =  a  tap- 
shutting.]  Tlie  lieat  oflln-  riinui  at  night,  to 
call  soldiers  to  tlieii  quai'tcrs  or  tents. 

"  ah  those  Willi-*!?  hearts  are  lnoae  and  low. 
Start  if  they  but  hbtir  the  t,U'o<>." 

Prior:  Alvia,  i.  4M- 

^  The  devil's  tattoo:  That  beating  or  drum- 
ming with  the  lingei's  upon  a  table,  iStc,  often 
practised  by  people  when  vacant  or  impatient. 

"  Mr,  Gawtrey  remained  by  the  fire  beating  the 
deinl's  tattoo  upon  the  cliimiipv-jiiece,  and  c\ev  and 
anon  turned  liia  {.'lance  towards  Lilbunie,  who  ai^emed 
to  have  forgotten  hie  tAisteuce. "— iord  Lyiton: 
Niglit  &  Momin'j. 

tS-t-tOO',  *  tat-tow,  V.t.  [Tahitian  tatau  = 
tat  too- marks,  from  to  =  a  mark,  a  design.] 
To  prick  the  skin  and  stain  the  punctured 
spots  with  some  colouring  sub-stance,  forming 
lines  or  designs  on  the  body.     [Tattooing.] 

"  Perhaps,  however,  the  most  beautiful  of  all  was 
that  of  the  New  Zealaiidera,  who  were  Eenerally  tattooed 
in  curved  or  spiral  Wu^."— Lubbock:  Origin  of 
CivUitation{fi^.  1882^  p.  86, 

tat-too'  (2),  s.     [Tattoo,  -y.]    That  which  ia 

tattooed. 

"  There  was  a  variety  of  tattoos  and  ornamentation, 
rendering  ttieni  a  serious  ditlii:iilty  to  atriaigers." — 
Burton  :  Abcokuta,  i.  104. 

tat'-too   (3),    tat'-to,   tut-too,  s.     [Hind. 

'tattv  =  a  pony.] 

Zool. :  The  East  Indian  pony  of  Hamilton 
Smith,  the  Malu-atta  pony  of  Sykes,  the  H;ick 
pony  of  Calcutta  (Hardivick).  It  is  exten- 
sively bred  in  tlie  Deccan,  where  it  is  much 
used  to  transport  luggage.  It  is  considered 
very  vicious. 

*  tat-to6'~age  (age  as  ig),  s.  [Eng.  tattoo. 
v.  ;  -age.]    A  design  produced  by  tattooing. 

"  Above  his  tattooage  of  the  five  crosses,  the  fellow 
had  a  pititure  of  two  hearts  umted."— Thackeray : 
From  Cornhill  to  Cairo,  ch.  .\iil. 

tat-to6-ee',  s.  [Eng.  tatton;  -ee,]  One  who 
is  tattooed. 

"  a  couple  of  initials  or  an  anchor  are  about  the 
extent  to  which  the  ambition  of  tlie  tatlooee  runs." — 
Standard,  April  13,  1866. 

t&t-to6'-er,  s.     [Eng.  tattoo;   -er.]    One  wlio 

tattnos. 

"  The  victims  of  this  strange  form  of  human  vanity 
had  to  submit  to  the  puncture  of  the  tatlooers  sliarp 
instruineutB."— ib'i«ndart/,  April  13,  18S6. 

t3.t-to6'-ing,  pr.  par.y  a.,  &  s.     [Tattoo,  v.] 
A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  £  particip.  adj. :  (See 

the  verb). 
C.  As  sitbstantive : 
1.  Ord.  Lang.  :  The  act  of  one  who  tfittnog  ; 

the    design    produced    by  a    tattoner.      The 


boU,  b6y ;  po^t,  j6^l ;  cat,  9ell,  chorus,  9liin,  bengh ;  go,  gem ;  thin,  this ;  sin,  af ;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist,    -ing* 
-cian,  -tian  =  sh9.n.    -tion,  -sion  =  shun ;  -tion,  -glon  =  zhiuB.    -oious,  -tious,  -sious  =  shus.   -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  hel,  del. 
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practice  of  marking  the  skin  with  punctures 
or  incisions,  and  introducing  into  the  wounds 
80  made  coloured  liquids,  gunpowder,  or 
the  like,  so  as  to  produce  figures  or  designs  on 
the  body.  The  practice  is  common  among 
the  South  Sea  Islanders,  New  Zeulanders.  &c. 
Mr,  Darwin  {Descent  of  Man,  ed.  2nd,  p.  574) 
says  :  '*  Not  one  great  country  can  be  named 
from  the  Polar  regions  in  the  North  to  New 
Zealand  in  the  South,  in  which  the  ahorigines 
do  not  tattoo  themselves."  Tattooing  existed 
among  the  ancient  Britons,  It  was  furbidden 
to  the  Jews  in  Lev.  xix.  28,  and  probably 
would  not  have  been  so,  had  the  practice  not 
tended  to  arise  among  them. 

tat'-ty,  a.   [Tait.)   Matted ;  rough  and  shaggy, 
{Scotch  ) 

"  Wha  wad  bae  thought  there  had  been  &s  muckle 
Bense  iu  hia  tatCy  pow  ?  '—Scott :  Rob  Roy.  ch.  xxxir. 

tS-t'-ty.  S.    [Tattie.] 

tat'-u,  s.    [Tatou.J 

tat'-u-a,  s,    [Native  name  (?).] 

Eiitom. :  A  genus  of  Vespidse.  Tatua  morio, 
asocial  wasp,  a  native  of  Cayenne,  suspends 
its  nest  from  the  twig  of  a  tree,  and  makes  an 
aperture  in  the  side  of  the  wall. 

ta-tu'-^ti-a,  s.      [Mod.  Lat.,  from  the  native 
name  of  some  of  the  species.] 

ZooL  :  The  sole  genus  of  Tatusiinse,  with 
five  species,  from  the  lower  Rio  Grande  of 
Texas  to  Patagonia.  This  genus  differs  from 
all  other  Arm;idiUoes  in  having  a  diphyodont 
dentition,  and  two  pectoral  mammse,  in  addi- 
tion to  tiie  pectoral  pair,  and  in  producing 
from  four  to  ten  a  birth. 

ta-tu-si-i'-uae,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  tatusi{a); 
Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -inm.] 

Zool. :  A  sub-raiiiily  of  Dasypodidje,  with  a 
single  genus,  Tatusia  (q.v.). 

tau,  s.    [Tlie  Greek  najne  of  the  letter  I,] 

1.  Entom, :  Bovibyx  tau  of  Fabricius  trans- 
ferred by  Latreille  to  the  genus  Attacus. 

2.  Her. :  The  Cross  of  St.  Anthony,  called 
also  the  Cross  Tau.  It  derives  its  name  from 
its  resemblance  to  the  Greek  letter  tau,  and 
is  somewhat  like  tlie  cross  potent. 

3.  Ichthy. :  Batrachus  tau  (Gadus  tau,  Linn.), 
the  Toad-fish  of  Carolina.     [Toaij-fish.] 

tau-staff,  s. 

Archcml. :  A  staff  with  a  cross-head,  or  head 
in  the  shape  of  the  letter  T. 

taught  (gh  silent),  a.     [Taut.] 
Naut. :  Taut,  tight. 

taught  (g/i  silent),  pret.  &  jta.  par.    [Teach.] 

t^Uld,  pret.  &  pa.  par.    [Tell.] 

taunt,  a.     [O.  Fr.  tant;  Lat.  tantus  =  so  great.] 
Naut. :  High  or  tall.      Applied  to    masts 
wlien  they  are  of  an  unusual  height. 

"  Her  enormously  fumt  spars  are  made  very  appa^ 
rent,  but  of  course  the  fore-shorteumg  takes  off  the 
length  of  hull."— ficiti,  June  4,  1887. 

taunt,  *tawnte,  v.t.  [A  variant  of  Mid. 
Eng.  tcRt,  tenten  ~  to  try  ;  O.  Fr.  tanter  =  to 
tempt,  to  prove,  to  try  ;  Lat.  tento.] 

•  1.  To  tease. 

"Sometime  taunting  withoute  displeaure  and  not 
without  disport.."— J/ore.-   Workee,  p.  57. 

2.  To  reproach  with  severe  and  insulting 
words  ;  to  twit  scornfully ;  to  upbraid  with 
sarcasm. 

"  Being  taunted  by  the  way  that  he  was  a  papist."— 
Wood:  AthencB  Oxoa,,  vol.  i.    [John  Davies.) 

*3.  To  censure,  blame,  or  condemn  in  a  re- 
proachful, scornful,  and  insulting  manner. 

"  Rail  thou  in  Fulvia's  phrase,  and  taunt  my  faults 
With  such  full  licence." 

Shakesp.  :  Antony  &  Cleopatra,  1,  2. 

taunt,  *  taunte,  s.    [Taunt,  v.] 

*  1.  A  teasing  joke. 

"  Which  lllierall  faunte  that  most  gentyl  emperour 
toko  In  80  good  ii^vV—Eh/ot :  Gopemour,  bk.  ii.,  ch.  v. 
2.  Upbraiding  words;    bitter  or  sarcastic 
reproach ;  insulting  invective. 

"He  heard   their  defiance,  the  boast,  the  taunt,  and 
the  insult."         Longfellow:  MUes  Standish,  viL 

taunt'-er,  «.  [Eug.  taunt,  v. ;  -er.]  One  who 
taunts. 

tS.unt'~ing,  pr.  par.  or  a.     [Taunt,  v.] 

taunt'-ing-ly,  adv.     [Eng.    taunting;    -ly.] 


In   a  taunting  manner ;   with  taunts ;   with 
bitter  or  sarcastic  reproaches. 

"The  merest  schoolboy  at  home  knew  that  a  loni; 

while  ago,  you  may  tauntingly  tell  mo,"— Daily  Tele- 

graph,  Nov,  13,  1885. 

Taun'-ton,  s.    [See  dcf.] 

Fabric:    A  kind  of  broad-cloth  made  at 
Taunton,  in  Somerset. 

*  taunt' -ress,  ""  taunt -resse,  s.  [Eng. 
taunt ;  -ress.]    A  woman  who  taunts. 

"  O  temerous  tauntresse  that  deli;,'ht3  iu  toyea." 
Vncertaine  Authors :  To  an  irmted/ast  ifomaru 

tau'-pie.  taw'-pie,  s.  [Icel.  topi  =  a  fool ; 
Dan.  taabe  =  a  fool ;  Sw.  tapig  =■  simple, 
foolish.]  A  foolish,  thoughtless  young  woman. 


[Taurus.]      The    constellation 


*taure,  s. 

Taurus. 

*tau'-rf-cor-nous,  a.  [Lat.  taurus  =  3L 
bull,  and  cornu  —  a  horn.]  Having  horns  like 
a  bull. 

"  Their  descriptions  must  be  relative,  or  the  tauri- 
cornous  picture  of  the  one  the  same  as  the  other."— 
Browns:  Vulgar  Errours,  bk.  v..  ch.  ix. 

tau'-ri-de^,  s,  pi.  [Lat.  taur{us);  masc.  or 
fem,  ph  adj.  suff.  -ides.] 

Astron. :  Meteors  having  their  radiant  point 
in  the  constellation  Taurus. 

•  tau'-ri-dor,  «.  [Sp.  toreador.']  A  bull- 
fighter. 

tau'-ri-form,  a.  [Lat.  taurus  =  a  bull,  and 
/ornia  =  form.]  Having  the  form  or  shape  of 
a  bull. 

"  As  a  malignant  deity  the  sun-god  is  tauriform." — 
Donaldson  :  Theatre  of  the  Oreefa,  p.  15. 

t^U'-rine,  a.  &  s.     [Lat.  taurus  =  a  bull.] 

A.  As  adjective : 

1.  Pertaining  or  relating  to  a  bull. 

2.  Belonging  to  or  resembling  the  genus 
Taurus;  espec.  Taurus  urus.     [Qrus.] 

"  The  existence  In  this  country  originally  of  a  very 
large  race  of  taurine  oxen."—  Wilson.  Prehistoric 
Annals  <.f  Scotland,  ch.  L 

B.  As  substantive: 

Chem.  :  C2H7NSO3.  A  neutral  crystalline 
substance,  obtamed  by  boiling  purified  bile 
with  hydrochloric  acid,  filtering,  evaporating 
the  acid  filtrate,  and  treating  the  residue  with 
five  or  six  times  its  bulk  of  boiling  alcohol. 
On  cooling,  the  taurine  separates  in  large, 
hard,  colourless  prisuis,  without  taste  or 
odour.  It  is  slightly  soluble  in  cold  water, 
very  soluble  in  hot  water,  insoluble  in  al- 
cohol and  ether. 

tau-rin-icli'-tliys,  9.  Lat.  taurin{u8)  = 
taurine,  and  Gr.  i\8ii^  {ichihus)  ■=.  a  fish.] 

Palceont.  :  A  genus  of  Labridie,  akin  to 
Odax  (q.v.),  from  the  Miocene  of  France. 

tau'-ris-9ite,  «.  [After  Pagv^  Tauriscorum, 
the  Roman  name  for  the  Canton  Uri,  Switzer- 
land, where  It  occurs  ;  suff.  -Ite.  (Min.).] 

Min. :  A  mineral  occurring  in  acicular 
crystals  of  the  orthorhonibic  system,  and  stated 
to  have  the  physical  characters  and  cheuiical 
composition  of  Melanterite  (q.v.),  which  crys- 
tallizes in  the  monoclinic  system. 

tau-ro-,  pre/.  [Taurus.]  Of  or  belonging  to 
a  bull. 

tau-ro -che-no-chol'-ic,  a.  [Pref.  tauro- ; 
Gr.  xv^  {clien),  genit.  xT'o?  {chenos)  =  a  goose, 
and  Eng.  eholic  (q.v.).]  (See  del  of  com- 
pound.) 

taurochenocholic-acid,  a. 

Chem.  :  CsflHigNSOs  (?).  .A  sulphuretted 
acid  found  in  goose-bile.  It  has  not  yet  been 
obtained  pure. 

tau-ro-chol'-ic,  a.  [Pref.  toitro-,  and  Eng. 
eholic  (q.v.).]  Derived  from  or  containing 
taurine  and  bile. 

taurocholic-acid,  s.  The  same  as 
BiLiN  (q.v.).  The  name  taurocholic-acid  is 
now  more  generally  used. 

tau'-ro-c6ll,  tau-ro-c6l'-la,  s.  [Gr.  Taupo? 
{tauros)  =  abuU,  and  KoWa  (/co//a)  =glue.]  A 
gluey  substance  made  from  a  bull's  hide. 

*  tau-ro -ma'-chi-a.  *  tan-rom'-a-oh^,  s. 

[Gr.  TaOpos  {tauros)  '=  a  bull,  Knd  fi.a.xi){inacM) 
=  a  battle,  a  fight.]    A  public  bull-fight. 

'*  Doing  as  much  mischief  as  the  most  exigeant 
votary  of  tauromachy  could  desire."  —  St.  James's 
Gazette,  May,  17,  188". 


*tau-ro-ma'~chi-a.n,   u.  &  5     [Tauroua- 

CHI  A.  J 

A,  AS  04). :  Of  or  pertaining  to  bull-fights 
or  bull-tlghting. 

"  In  tauromachian  technology  the  Wairoan  '  haka 
might  be  accounted  as  a  fight  of  the  d rat-class. "— 
Daily  Telegraph,  March  1,  18S6. 

B,  As  subst. :  One  who  engages  in  bull* 
fights  ;  a  buU-fighter,  a  tauridor. 

*tau-r6-niach'-ic»  a.    [Tauromackia.]     Of 
or  pertaining  to  bull-fights;  t-auromachian. 
"  The  matador  la  forbidden  by  the  laws  of  tauro- 
macliic  etiquette  to  attack  the  bull,  "—i>al!9  Telegraph, 
June  17,  1867. 

taU'-rilSr  s.     [Lat,  from  Gr.  roCpos  {tauros).] 
1.  Astronomy : 

(1)  The  Bull.  .The  second  of  the  zodiacal 
constellations.  It  is  bounded  on  tlie  east  by 
Gemini,  on  the  west  by  Aries,  on  the  north  by 
Perseus  and  Auriga,  and  on  the  south  by  Orion 
and  Eridanus.  It  is  composed  of  many  small 
stars,  but  has  a  large  one  (Aldebaran)  situated 
in  the  midst  of  a  group  called  the  Hyades.  They 
constitute  the  Bull's  forehead  and  eye.  An- 
other group  falling  within  the  limits  of  Taurus 
is  that  of  the  Pleiades  (q.v.).  It  is  situated 
on  the  shoulder  of  the  Bull.  Taurus  contaius 
also  the  Crab  cluster. 

(2)  The  second  sign  of  the  zodiac  (8).  The 
sun  enters  it  about  the  twenty-second  of  Apjil. 

♦  2.  Zool. :  A  lapsed  genus  of  Bovidae. 

t  Taurus-Poniatowski,  s. 

Astron. :  A  constellation  proposed  by  the 
Abbe  Poczobut.  It  is  between  Aquila  and 
Ophiuchus,  but  not  generally  adopted. 

t4u-ryl'-ic,  a.  [Eng.  tawiine),  s.  ;  -yl,  -ic.J 
Pertaining  to  or  containing  taurine. 

taurylic-acid»  s. 

Chem. :  C7Hg07.  A  colourless  oil,  obtained, 
together  with  phenol,  from  liuitiiiii  mine  and 
from  that  of  cows  and  horses.^  It  smells  like 
castoreum,  makes  a  white  spot  upon  the 
skin,  and  remains  liquid  at  18°. 

taut,  a.     [A  variant  ot  tight  {c^.v.).'] 

1.  Tight,  stretched  tight,  not  slack.  (Ap- 
plied to  a  rope  or  sail.) 

"  Nelson's  health  had  sufTered  grently  wliile  he  was 
in  the  Agamemnon,  '  My  complaint,'  he  siiii),  '  iu  fks  if 
a  girth  were  buckled  taut  o\er  my  IjiciiaL;  and  iiiy 
endeavour  in  the  night  ia  to  get  loose.'  ''—Houihey :  Life 
of  ifelson.  ch.  vl, 

2.  Properly  ordered ;  prepared  against  emer- 
gency. 

tau'-taug,  s.    [Tautoo.] 

tau'-ted»  taw-ted,  tau'-tie,  a.  [Tait.) 
Matted  together.    (Spoken  of  hair  or  wool.) 

*  tau-te-gor'-ic-al,  a.  [Gf.  ravrov  {tauton), 
for  TO  ai^TOf  {to  a«(oji)  =  the  same,  and  ayopevut 
{agoreuo)=iQ  speak.]  Expressing  the  same 
thing  in  different  words. 

tau'-to-chrone,  s.  {Gt.  raino  {tauto),  for  to 
awTo  {to  auto)  =  the  same,  and  xpo""?  {chronos) 
=  tinie.] 

Math.:  A  curve  such,  that  a  heavy  body 
rolling  down  it,  under  the  influence  of  gravity, 
will  always  reach  the  same  point  at  the  same 
time,  from  whatever  point  it  may  start.  Tlie 
inverted  cycloid,  in  a  vertical  plane,  having 
its  base  horizontal,  is  a  tautochronous  curve. 
Also,  when  any  number  of  curves  are  drawn 
from  a  given  point,  and  another  curve  is  so 
drawn  as  to  cut  off  from  every  one  of  them  an 
arc,  which  is  described  by  a  falling  particle  in 
one  given  time,  that  arc  is  called  a  tauto- 
chrone. 

tau-tdch'-ro-noiis,  a.  [Eng.  tantochro'n{e) ; 
•OILS.]  Pertaining  to  a  "tautochrone ;  iso- 
chronous. 

tau'-to-Clin,  s.    [Gr.  ravro  {tauto)  =the  same, 
and  kAiVw  {klino)  =  to  incline  ;  Ger.  tautoklin.] 
Min.  :  A  grayish-white  ankerite  (q.v.),  con- 
taining about  15  per  cent,  of   carbonate  of 
iron,  from  near  Freiberg,  Saxony. 

tau'-tog  s.  [North  Amer.  Indian  name.] 
Ichthy.  :  Tautoga  nigra,  common  on  the 
Atlantic  coasts  of  temperate  North  America. 
It  attains  a  size  of  from  twelve  to  fourteen 
pounds,  and  fetches  a  high  price  in  New 
York  markets  for  the  table.  Called  also  the 
Black-fi.sh.  It  is,  however,  quite  distinct 
from  the  British  fish  of  that  name.  [Black- 
fish.] 


late,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  faU,  fother;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;   pine,  pit.  sire,  sir,  marine;   go,  pot 
©r,  wore,  wolfc  worlc,  wh6,  son;  mute,  ciib,  ciire,  unite,  cur,  rile,  fuU;  try,  Syrian.    »,  C3  =  e;  ey  =  a;  qu  ^^  kw. 
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tlLn-'to'-ga,  8.  [Latinised  from  tautog  (q.v.).] 
Ichthy. :  A  genus  of  Labridae,  from  the 
Atlantic.  Body  compressed,  oblong,  covered 
with  small  scales  ;  doable  series  of  conical 
teeth  in  jaws;  dorsal  spines,  seventeen  ;  anal 
spines,  three ;  lateral  line  not  Interrupted. 

t&u'-to-lite,  s.  [Gr.  TaiiTo  ((au(o)=the  same, 
and  Ai'Oos  (lUhos)  =  a  stone ;  Ger.  tautolith.] 

Min.  :  A  variety  of  AUanite  (q.v.),  found  in 
crystals  in  the  trachyte  of  Lake  Laach,  Rhine. 

t4u-t6-l6g'-ic,t4u-to-l6g'-ic-al,  a.  [Eng. 

tautologiy);  -ic,  -icaL]  Involving*  tautology ; 
reyeatiiig  the  same  thing;  having  the  same 
signiti  cation. 

"  Unless  we  will  grant,  either  two  several  raptures 
of  the  npoatle,  or  an  unnecessary  und  tnutiitofficul 
repetitiouof  oue." — Jip.  Sail :  Jievelatian  Unrevealed, 
§22. 

tiiu-td-la  g'-ic-al-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  tautological; 
•ly.\    In  a  tautological  manner. 

*  t4u-t6r-o-gist,  s.  [Eng.  tavtolog(y);  -ist.] 
One  who  uses  or  is  given  to  tautology. 

*  tau-tol'-O-gize,  v.i.  [Eng.  tautolog(y); 
-ise.]  To  use  tautology ;  to  repeat  the  same 
thing  in  ditferent  words. 

"  That  ill  this  brief  deacriptiou  the  wise  man  should 
tautologize,  is  not  to  be  HUp£)osed."— dmifA ;  On  Old 
Age,  p.  25. 

*  tau-tol'-d-goiis,  a.  [Erig.  tautolog(y);  -ous.] 
Tautological. 

•'I  have  been  purposely  tautologous,  that  by  my  In- 
different  applicatiou  of  the  two  words  of  and  for — 
both  to  her  disgust  and  to  her  love,  the  aiuaileab  oppo- 
sition between  these  prepositions  miglit  he  done  away." 
— Tooke :  Diuerslons  of  Parley,  pt,  i.,  ch.  xi. 

•»U-tol'-6-gy»  s.  [Lat.  tautologia,  from  Gr. 
Tav^o\oyla.  (tautologio)  =  a  saying  the  same 
thing  over  again  :  Tai/ro  (tatUo),  for  to  ovto 
((o  au(o)=: the  same,  and  Aoyos  (iogos)  =  speak- 
ing ;  Fr.  tautologle.)  A  useless  repetition  of 
tke  same  idea  or  meaning  in  different  words  ; 
needless  repetition  of  the  same  thing  in  dif- 
ferent words  or  phrases. 

"  A  repetition  of  this  kind,  made  in  different  words, 
is  called  a  pleonasme,  bub  whea  in  the  same  words  (as 
it  ia  iu  the  text  in  question,  if  there  be  any  repetition 
at  all)  it  is  then  a  tautology," — Warburlon :  On  Occa- 
aional  Reflections,  rem.  9. 

tau-to-oii'-si-an,  u,.    [Tautousian.] 

*  tau-to-pJlon'-ic-al,  a.  [Eng.  tautophoniy) ; 
•icaX.]    Repeating  tlie  same  sound. 

*  tau-toph'-o-nj^,  s.  [Gr.  ravTo^xovCa  (tauto- 
phonia),  from  rauro  (tauto)  =thb  same,  and 
<inai^  {phone)  =  voice.]  Repetition  of  the  same 
sound. 

*  tau-to^'-si-an,   *  tau-toii'-si-ous,   a. 

[Gr.  TauTo  (tnuto)  =■  the  same,  and  ovtrCa 
{oiLsia)  =  essence.]  Having  the  same  essence  ; 
of  identically  the  same  nature.    (Cudworth.) 

taV-ern,  *  tav-eme,  s.  [Fr.  taveriie,  from 
Lat.  tdberna=  a  hut,  a  booth,  a  tavern.  From 
the  same  root  as  table  (q.v.).]  A  house  whei-e 
wines  and  other  spirituous  nml  malt  liquors 
are  sold,  and  where  provisjun  ia  made  for 
travellers  or  parties;  a  public-house,  an  inn. 
"  Inquire  at  Loudon,  'mong  the  taverns  there : 
For  there  they  eay  he  daily  doth  irequent.'' 

Shajcesp. :  Richard  II.,  ili.  6. 

^  Taverns  existed  in  England  at  least  as 
early  as  the  thirteenth  century.  By  13 
Edward  I.,  c.  5,  passed  in  1284,  they  were 
ordered  to  be  shut  at  cnrfew.  In  tlie  reign 
of  Edward  III.  (1326-1377)  only  three  were 
allowed  in  London:  one  in  "Chepe,"  one  in 
"Walbrok,"  and  one  in  Lombard  Street.  By 
7  Edward  VI.  (1552-3)  forty  were  allowed  in 
London,  and  fixed  numhers  in  tlie  other  cities 
of  England.  Taverns  were  first  licensed  in 
1752.  The  licensing  of  taverns  for  the  sale 
of  liquors  is  practiced  in  many  of  the  states  of 
the  American  Union,  wliile  in  others  prohibi- 
tion laws  prevail.  Tlie  amount  of  license  varies, 
from  a  small  sum  in  some  states,  to  $1000 
annually  in  others. 

*  tavern  -  bush*  s.  The  bush  formerly 
hung  out  as  a  sign  for  inns.  {Longfellow: 
Catawba  Wine.) 

*  tavem-baunter,  jf.  One  who  frequents 
taverns. 

*  tavern-man,  s. 

1,  The  keeper  of  a  taveni ;  an  innkeeper. 

2.  A  tippler. 

*  tavern-taken,  s.  A  token  issued  by  a 
tavern-keeper,  and  current  only  at  his  house. 
Gifford,  however,  suggests  {Ben  Jonson :  Every 


Man  in  his  Humovr,  1.  3.  Note.)  that  a 
tavern-token  was  simply  an  ordinary  token, 
so  called  because  "  most  of  them  would  travel 
to  the  tavern."  The  first  illustration  repre- 
sents a  copper  token  of  the  Ship  tavern  at 


TAVERN-TOKENS. 

Greenwich  ;  the  second  is  a  brass  token  of 
the  old  Cock  (now  demolislied)  in  Fleet  Street. 
Both  were  of  the  value  of  one  fartliing. 

*  T[  1.  To  swallow  a  tavern-token :  A  euphem- 
ism —  To  be  drunk.  (Used  only  in  tlie  past 
tenses.) 

"  Drunk,  sir  1  you  hear  not  me  say  no :  perhaps  he 
twal/owcd  a  tavem-toki-n  or  some  such  device."— B«n 
Jonton  :  E\,ery  Mun  in  his  Humour,  i.  8. 

2.  To  hunt  a  tavern  fox:  To  be  drunk. 
[Foxed,  1.] 

"  Nor  did  be  ever  hunt  a  tavern  fox." 

J.Taylor.  Life  of  Old  i'urr.    (1635.) 

*  t3<v'-em-er,  *  tav'-em-or,  s.  [Eng. 
tav&rn;  -er;  Fr.  tuvermer,  from  Lat.  taber- 
narius.]    One  who  keeps  a  tavern. 

"  But  this  and  such  casts  were  derived  by  hucksters, 
Tinteners,  and  taverners,  after  the  wines  were  laid  up 
in  their  callers."— P.  ffoUand :  Plinie,  bk.  xxiii.,  ch.  f. 

*  tav'-ern-ing,  s.  [Eng.  ia.vern ;  -ing.]  A 
feasting  or  drinking  at  taverns. 

"  To  grace  the  mis-rule  of  our  taveminqs." 

Bp.  Hull :  Satires,  ii  1. 

ta'-ver^f,  tai'-ver§, «.  pi.  [See  def.j  Tatters. 
{Scotch.) 

ta'-vert,  tai'-vert,  «.    [For  davert,  daivert 

=  stupefied,  senseless.]    {Scotch.) 

1.  Stupid,  senseless,  bewildered. 

2.  Intoxicated. 

tS.v'-is-toOk-ite,  s.  [After  Tavistock,  Devon, 
where  it  was  first  found  ;  sulT.  -ite  (Min.).'] 

Min. :  A  mineral  occurring  as  small  acicular 
crystals,  sometimes  in  stellar  groups,  and 
sometimes  closely  aggregated  as  a  minutely 
mammillary  crust.  Lustre,  pearly ;  colour, 
white;  fragile.  Phosphoric-acid,  30-36  ;  alu- 
mina, 22-40  ;  lime,  36-27  ;  water,  12-00  =  101-03. 
Since  found  at  Stenna  Gwyn,  near  St.  Austell, 
Cornwall. 

taw,  *  ta-we,  tew,  *  tewe,  v.t.  [A.S.  tawian 
—  to  prepare,  to  dress,  to  get  ready,  to  scourge ; 
Dut.  touivoi  =  to  curry  leather.] 

1.  To  dress,  as  skins,  with  mineral  agents, 
as  alum,  instead  of  vegetable  extracts.  The 
leather  produced  is  known  as  Hungarian, 
wliite,  or  alum  leather,  the  latter  from  the  use 
of  alum  as  the  principal  agent. 

*  2.  To  beat,  to  scourge. 

"  He's  to  be  made  more  tractable,  I  doubt  not. — 
Yes,  if  they  taw  him  as  they  do  whit-leatlier." 

Beavm.  &  Flet. :  Captain, 

*  3.  To  torture,  to  torment. 

taw,  s.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  A  marble  to  play 
with  ;  a  game  at  marbles. 


*  taW-dered,  u.    [Iawdry.]     Dressed  in  a 
tawdry  fashion. 

"  Dirty  people  ol  quality  tawdered  out."— iody 
Montagu  :  Letters,  Aug.  ^3,  1710. 

*  t^w'-drie,  a.    [Tawdry.] 

taw'-dri-ly,  adv.     [Eng.  tawdry;  -ly.^    In  a 
tawdry  manner. 

"A  rabble  of  people,  seeing  her  very  oddly  and 
tawdrily  dres-qed.  toi  ik  her  for  a  foreigner.  "—Pulteney  ; 
To  Swift,  Dec.  21,  1736. 

taW-dri-ness,   s.     [Eng.  tawdry;  -ness.'\ 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  tawdry. 

"  There  was  a  kind  of  iawdviness  in  their  habits." — 
Moral  i^tatu  of  Englnnd  (1670),  p.  161. 


tHw'-dr^,  *  taw'-drie,  a.  &  s.  [A  corrupt 
of  St.  Aiidry,  that  is,  St.  Etheldrida  (A.  8. 
jSthelrydh),  and  originally  applied  to  a  rustic 
necklace  bought  at  St.  Audry's  Fair,  hehl  in 
the  Isle  of  Ely  and  elsewhere  on  St.  Audry's 
Day,  Oct.  17.  Another  account  is  that  St. 
Audry  died  of  a  swelling  in  the  throat:,  which 
she  considered  as  a  particular  .judgment  for 
having  been  in  her  youth  miudi  addicted  to 
wearing  this  necklace.  It  did  not  at  lirst  im- 
ply mean  or  shabby  splendour.] 
A.  As  adjective : 
*1.  Fine,  showy,  elegant. 
2.  Sliowy  without  taste  or  elegance  ;  having 
an  exi'ess  of  sliowy  ornaments  without  grace  ; 
gaudy. 

"  All  that  artiHclal  tawdry  glare, 
Which  "Virtue  scorns,  and  none  but  strumpets  wear." 
Churchill :  Prophecy  of  Famine. 

*  B.  As  subst. :  Tawdry-lace  (q.v.). 

"  Not  the  smallest  beck. 
But  with  white  pebbles  makes  her  tawdries  for  hex 
neck."  Drayton. 

*  tawdry-lace,  s.    A  rustic  necklace. 

"Come,  you  promised  me  a  tawdry-lace,  and  a  pair 
of  aweet  gloves.  'Shakcsp.  :  Winter's  Tale,  iv.  8. 

*  ta-fve,  s.    [Tow.] 

t4w'-er,  8.  [Eng.  taw,  v. ;  -er.]  One  who 
taws  ;  a  dresser  of  white  leather. 

taw'-er-y,  s.  [Eng.  taw,  v. ;  -ery.]  A  place 
where  skins  are  tawed. 

taw'-ie,  a.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  Tame,  tract- 
able ;  spoken  of  a  horse,  cow,  &c.    {Scutch). 

"Ye  ne'er  was  donsie, 
But  hamely,  tawi",  quiet,  an'  canuie  " 

Hums :  Auld  Farmer  to  his  Auld  Mare, 

taw'-ney,  s.    [TennjS.] 

taw'-ni-ness,  s.  [Eng.  tawny;  -Tiess.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  tawny. 

taw^-ny,  a.  [Fr.  tanne  =  tanned,  tawny; 
prop.  pa.  par.  of  tanner  =  to  tan  (q.v.).] 

1.  Ord.  Lang.  :  Of  a  yellowish  dark  colour, 
like  things  tanned,  or  persons  who  are  sun- 
burnt. 

"  Like  a  leopard's  tawny  and  spotted  hide." 

Longfellow:  Rai7t  in  Summer. 

2.  Bot. :  Fulvous,  dull  yellow,  with  a  mix- 
ture of  gray  and  brown. 

*  ta^ray-coat,  s.  An  ecclesiastical  appa- 
ritor, from  tlie  colour  of  the  livery  worn  by 
them.    {Skakesp. :  1  Henry  VI.,  iii.  1.) 

*  tawny-moor,  s.    A  mulatto. 

"  A  black,  a  tawny-moor,  and  a  Frencbmui."-' 
CenUiurv :  Sold  Stroke  far  a  Wife,  i.  L 

tawny-owl,  s. 

Ornith. :  Syrnium  stridula  (Aluco  JUtrnme^^ 
[Strix,  2.] 

•  taW-ny,  v.t.    [Tawny,  a.]    To  tan. 

"  The  sunne  so  soone  the  painted  face  will  tawny." 
Breton ;  Mother's  Blessing,  p.  St 

taw'-pie,  s.    [Taupie.] 

taw|(,  taw^e,  s.  [A.S.  tawiaii  =  to  beat,  to 
scourge.]  A  leather  strap,  usually  with  a 
slit  or  fringe-like  end,  used  as  an  instrument 
of  punishment  by  schoolmasters  and  others. 
(5co(c/t.) 

t&X,  *taxe,  s.  [Fr.  taxe  =  3.  taxation,  from 
taxer=to  tax,  to  rate,  to  assess,  from  Lat. 
tcuo  —  to  handle  ...  to  rate,  to  value  ;  Low 
Lat.  iaara=  a  rating,  a  taxation.  Taxo  is  for 
tacto,  from  tactus,  pa.  par.  of  tango  =  to  touch. 
Tax  and  task  are  doublets ;  Sp.  tasa ;  Port. 
iaxa  ;  Ital.  tassa.] 

1.  A  contribution  imposed  by  authority 
upon  people  to  meet  the  expenses  of  govern- 
ment or  other  public  services. 

(1)  A  government  imposition,  or  charj^e 
made  by  the  state  on  the  income  or  properly 
of  individuals,  or  on  products  consumed  by 
them.  A  tax  is  said  to  be  direct  when  it  is 
demanded  from  the  very  persons  who  it  is  in- 
tended or  desired  should  pay  it,  as  a  poll-tnx, 
income-tax,  property-tax,  taxes  for  keeping 
men-servants,  dogs,  &c.  An  indirect  tax  is 
one  demanded  from  one  person,  wlio  is  ex- 
pected and  intended  to  recoup  or  indemnify 
himself  at  the  expense  of  another,  as  customs 
and  excise  duties. 

H  The  characttr  of  taxes  differs  greatly  in 
different  countries,  the  bulk  of  modern  taxes 
being  indirect,  tiiough  direct  laxiition  is 
retiiined  to  a  con.siderahle  degree.  In  Uritain 
the  income  tax  is  tlie  sonrce  of  an  important 
part   of    the   re\enue.      In    this    country    an 


boil,  b^ ;  pout,  jd^l ;  cat,  9ell,  chorns,  911m,  benph ;  go,  gem ;  thin,  this ;  sin,  as ;  expect,  Xenophon.  exist,    ph  =  £ 
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income  tax  was  collected  during  am'  for 
8ume  lime  after  the  Civil  War.  and  an  iiicome 
tax  is  a  coiistitiieut  ieatuR*  of  the  1894  tariff. 
As  a  rule  national  taxation  in  thi-  United  Statea 
has  been  indirect,  the  revuimo  beinu,  raised  by 
cu.stuni  duties  and  internal  taxes.  In  state  and 
municipal  taxatmu,  on  tlie  contrary,  direct 
taxes  are  often  ini|Rised,  municipal  funds  ij^nng 
largely-  prodnced  by  taxation  (d  real  estate. 
Tbf  advocates  of  what  is  knuwn  ;u  ''siugie 
tax'  favor  the  raising  of  all  levenue  hy  «  tax 
on  land  values. 

"  Poeta,  ot  all  men,  ever  least  regret 
Increaeiiig:  taxes  find  tlie  imtiuUH  debt." 

Cowjjcr:  Table  Talk,  177. 

(2)  A  rate  or  sum  imposed  upon  individuals 
for  municipal,  county,  or  other  local  pur- 
poses, as  police  taxes,  taxes  for  the  repairs  of 
roads,  bridges,  &c.,  poor-rates,  drainage-rates, 
&c. 

2.  A  disagreeable  or  burdensome  duty  or 
charge  ;  an  oppressive  demand  or  exaction  ;  a 
requisition  .  as,  This  is  a  heavy  tax  on  his 
time  and  strength. 

*3.  A  task  ;  a  lesson  to  be  learnt. 

*  4.  Charge,  censure. 

"  He  could  not  without  grief  of  heart,  and  without 
Bome  tax  upon  himself  and  his  miiii»tera  for  the  not 
executitig  the  lawe.  look  upon  the  hold  liceuce  of  some 
pamphlets.'— Warcndo/i 

U  Tax  applies  to  or  implies  whatever  is 
paid  by  the  people  to  the  Government,  ac- 
cording to  a  certain  estimate  :  the  customs  are 
a  species  of  t.ax  which  are  less  specific  than 
other  taxes,  being  regulated  by  nusiom  rather 
than  any  definite  law  ;  the  customs  apply  par- 
ticularly to  what  was  cuslomarily  given  by 
merchants  fur  the  goods  which  they  imported 
from  abroad.  The  predominant  idea  in  con- 
Pnhutlon  is  that  of  common  consent,  it  sup- 
poses a  degree  of  freedom  in  the  agent  which 
IS  incompatible  with  the  exercise  of  authority 
expressed  by  the  other  terms  ■  hence  the  term 
is  with  more  propriety  applied  to  those  cases 
in  which  men  voluntarily  unite  in  giving  to- 
wards any  particular  object;  as  charitable 
eonlTibutions,  or  contrihulions  in  support  of  a 
war  ,  but  it  may  be  taken  in  the  general  sense 
of  a  forced  payment,  as  m  speaking  of  military 
contribution. 

tax -cart,  taxed -cart,  s.  A  light 
spring-cart  on  which  only  a  low  rate  of  tax  is 
charged. 

tax-&ee.  a.     Exempt  or  free  from  taxa- 
tion 
tax-gatherer,  s.    a  collector  of  taxes. 

"The  Prriteatant  mtiiistem  were  harassed  by  the 
tax-gaUierers.  '—Macaulay :  Jliit.  Eng,,  ch.  vL 


tax-payer, 

and  pays  taxes. 


One   who  is  assessed  to. 


tax,  v.i.    [Tax,  «.] 

1.  Ordinary  Language : 

1-  To  impose  a  tax  or  taxes  on  ;  to  subject 
to  the  payment  of  taxes  ;  to  levy  taxes  or 
other  contributions  from  for  state  or  local 
purposes 

"The  tax'vg  of  hving  creatures  by  the  poll,  pro- 
Ijouiided  Hrst  In  Edward  the  sixth  hia  reign,  she 
wonld  not  suffer  to  be  so  mach  as  once  aained.  "— 
Camden.  Biit.  of  Queen  Elizabeth  ian  1590). 

2.  To  assess  to  a  tax  ;  to  levy  a  tax  on, 

"Tlie  arablH  l.inds  which  are  ^iven  In  lease  to 
fanners  are  taxed  nt  »  tenth  of  the  rent,"— 5»nt(h , 
Wealth  nf  Nations,  \)Vi    v.,  ch.  U 

3.  To  load  with  a  burden  or  burdens  ;  to 
make  demands  on  ;  to  put  to  a  certain  strain. 

"Taxing  her  mind  toai'l  her  efes." 

Bcoti .   Bridal  of  Triermain,  1).  4. 

4.  To  charge,  to  censure,  to  accuse.  (Fol- 
lowed by  /or  or  vnlli  (more  generally  the 
latter)  before  an  indirect  object,  and  formerly 
also  by  of:  as.  To  tax  a  man  >ouh  falsehood.) 

*' Hba  confesaea  the  truth  of  her  h'jshandn  accu!>&- 
tion  ,  hut  she  Oxies  the  serpent  as  her  eeducei."— i(p 
Eorsley  -  Sermuns,  vol.  ii ,  ser.  16. 

IL  Jjhw:  To  go  through  and  allow  or  dis- 
allow the  items  of  charge  in. 

"A  returning  officer,  whoso  bill  of  costs  haa  beei. 
taxed  on  tlirf  apiilicnllon  of  the  (;andidd.tet>."--^(twi/ 
Telegraph,  Dec.  24,  IBSS. 

t&X-a-bil'-i-ty,  s,  [Eng.  taxable;  •ity.'i  The 
quality  or  statu  of  being  taxable. 

tSiX'-a-ble,  a.  [J3ng.  tax;  -abie.\  Liable  to 
be  taxed  ;  cajiable  of  being  taxed  ;  subject  to 
taxHtion. 


*  tS,x'-a-llle-ness,  *.  Iffi-ij;  laxaoie,  -Tte&ij 
The  quality  or  state  ol  being  taxablo,  lax- 
sbv'  -ty. 


•  tax'-g.-bl^,  adv.  [Eng.  taxdb(le);  -ly.] 
In  a  taxable  manner. 

tax-a'-ce-»,  s.  [Lat.  tax(us);  Lat.  fem.  pi. 
adj.  suff.  -acecB.] 

Bot. :  Taxads ;  an  order  of  Gymnogens, 
Trees  or  shrubs  with  continuous  iuarticulated 
branches,  the  wood  with  circular  disks. 
Leaves  evergreen,  generally  narrow,  rigid, 
entire,  veinless,  alternate  or  distichous,  some- 
times dilated  and  lobed,  in  which  case  the  veins 
are  forked  and  of  equal  thickness.  Flowers 
dioecious,  naked,  surrounded  by  imbricated 
bracts.  Males  having  several  stamens ;  fila- 
ments iisuallymonadelphous.  Female  solitary, 
ovules  naked,  the  foramen  at  the  apex,  the 
outer  skin  finally  becoming  hard.  Pericarp 
imperfect,  usually  cup-shaped,  succulent ; 
embryo,  dicotyledonous.  Known  genera  nine, 
species  fifty.    (Lindley.) 

tax'-ad,  s.    [Lat.  tax(vs) ;  Eng.  suff.  -ad.] 
Bot.    (PL):    Lindley's    name   for    Taxacese 
(q.v.). 

tax-a'-tion,  s.    [Ft.,  from  Lat,  taxationem, 
accus.  of  taxatio,   from  taxatiis,   pa.   par.   of 
(0X0  =  to  handle  .   .       to  tax   (q.v.);    Ital. 
tassazione.] 
I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  The  art  of  imposing  a  tax  or  taxes  on  the 
subjects  of  a  state  or  government,  or  on  the 
members  of  a  corporation  or  company  by  the 
proper  authority,  for  the  raising  of  revenue  to 
meet  the  expenses  of  public  services  ;  the 
raising  of  revemie  by  means  of  taxes ;  the 
system  by  wliich  such  revenue  is  raised. 

"  There  are  two  dilTerent  circumstances,  which 
render  the  iutereat  of  money  a  niach  less  proper 
subject  of  direct  taxation  than  the  rent  of  land. ' — 
Smith:  Weallh  of  Jfations,  bk.  v.,  ch.  ii. 

2.  A  tax  or  assessment  imposed  ;  the  aggre- 
gate of  particular  taxes.  ' 

"The  taxation  by  that  way  of  asaesment  seemed 
neater  then  in  old  tnae."— Camden :  EiiU  Elizabeth 
(an.  1590). 

*  3.  Demand,  claim. 

*'  I  bring  no  overture  of  war,  no  taxationoi  homage  " 
—Shakesp  ■  Twelfth  Night,  i.  5, 

•  4.  Charge,  censure,  accusation,  scandal. 

"  my  father's  love  is  enoueh  to  honour  ;  apeak  no 
more  of  hhn,  you'll  be  whipt  for  taxation  one  of  these 
days. "— S7iaftei/>-  ■  As  You  Like  It,  i,  % 

II.  Law  :  The  act  of  taxing  or  examining  a 
bill  of  costs  in  law. 

*  tax'-a-tive-ly,  adv.    [Tax.]    As  a  tax. 

"  If  these  ornamenta  or  furniture  had  been  put 
taxatioely,  and  by  way  of  limitation,  such  a  thing 
bequeathed  as  a  legacy  shall  not  be  paid,  if  it  wants 
ornaments  or  furniture."— <ly(t^e  ,■  Parergan. 

t&xe^  pa.  par.  or  a.    [Tax,  u.] 

taxed-cart,  s.    A  tax-cart  (q.v.). 

titx'-el,  a.    [Late  Lat.  taxus  =  a  badger.] 

Zool.  .  Tasidea  am^ricana,  the  American 
badger.  The  snout  is  shorter  and  more  hairy 
than  that  of  the  European  badger ;  the  body 
of  a  whitish  colour,  sometimes  shaded  with 
gray  or  tawny.  Length,  excluding  the  tail, 
about  twenty-four  inches,  tail  six  inches.  It 
abouudt<  on  the  ])laiii.-<  ^^atered  by  the  Missouri, 
but  its  southern  raugo  is  not  exactly  defined. 
It  tippearH  to  be  mon-  carnivorous  than  the 
Eui<j|jeaij  .ipfcies 

t&x'-er,  8-    [Eng.  tax,  t.  ;  -er.) 
1.  One  who  taxes. 

"  For  th«  first  of  these  I  am  a  little  to  alter  their 
name ;  (or  Instead  of  takers,  they  become  taxers  ; 
instead  of  taking  provision  for  your  majesty's  service, 
they  tax  your  people  ad  redimeudam  vexationem," — 
Bacon  .  Speech  Touching  Purveyora. 

%  In  Cambridge  University,  one  of  the 
officers  chosen  yearly  to  regulate  the  assize  of 
bread,  and  see  the  true  gauge  of  weights  and 
measures  observed  ;  a  taxor, 

tS.x'-i-arcli,  s.  iGr.  raliapxiis  (taxmrches), 
iixjn.  Talis  (taxis)  — -  a  division  of  an  army,  and 
etpX""  (archo)  =  fco  rule.j 

Or.  Anivq.  :  An  Athenian  military  officer 
commanding  a  taxis  or  battalion. 

tax-i-com,  s.  [Taxicornes.)  A  beetle  be- 
longing to  the  order  Taxicornes  (q.v.). 

tax-i-cor'-ne^,  ^.  pi.  [Gr.  ra^ts  (taxis)  = 
arrangiijg,  and  Lut.  cornu  =a  horn.] 

Enwm.  .  The  second  tamily  of  Latreille's 
Httfiromera.  They  arr.  all  winged ;  the  body 
la  for  ihc  most  part  square,  with  the  thorax 
concealing  oi  teceiving  the  head,  antennse 
snort,  more  or  icaa  perfoliate  oi  grained  ;  the 


legs  adapted  for  walking.  They  live  in  fungi, 
beneath  the  bark  of  trees,  or  on  the  ground 
under  stones.  Tribes,  Diaperales  and  Cossy- 
phense. 

tax-id'-e-a,  s.  [Late  Lat.  tax(vs)  =  a  badger, 
and  Gr.  eiSo?  (eidos)  =form  ;  cf.  Lat.  taxo- 
ninus  =  pertaining  to  a  badger  (according  to 
Smith,  probably  from  the  Celtic  name  of  the 
badger ;  Ger.  docks  =  a  badger.] 

Zool. :  A  genus  of  Melinoe,  with  one,  or 
perhaps  two  species.  Taxidea  americana 
(t  labradorica)\fi  the  Common  American  Badger 
of  the  United  States.  T.  herlandieri,  the 
Mexican  Badger,  is  possibly  only  a  local 
variety.    [Taxel.] 

tax-i-der'-mic,  a.  [Eng.  taxiderm(y):  -ic.i 
Of  or  pertaining  to  taxidermy. 

tax'-i-der-mist,  s.  [Eng.  taxiderTn^y);  -ist.j 
One  who  is  skilled  in  taxidermy ;  one  who 
prepares,  preserves,  and  stuff's  the  skins  of 
animals. 

'■  A  seven-pounder,  which  at  the  present  moment  la 
being  set  up  oy  a  Reading  taxidermi8t."— Field,  J  une  4, 
1887. 

tax'-i-der-my,  s.  [Gr.  raf  is  (taxis)  =  order» 
arrangement,  and  Sipfxa.  (derma)  =  skin.]  The- 
art  of  preparing  and  preserving  the  skins  of 
animals,  and  also  of  stuffing  and  mounting^ 
them,  so  as  to  cause  them  to  resemble  the- 
living  forms  as  nearly  as  possible 

tax'-in,  s.  [Lat.  tax(us)  =  a  yew-tree  ;  -in.] 
Chem. :  A  resinous  substance  extracted  from 
the  leaves  of  the  yew-tree  by  treatment  with 
alcohol  containing  tartaric  acid.  It  is  slightly 
soluble  in  water,  soluble  in  alcohol,  ether,  and 
dilute  acids,  and  precipitated  from  acid  solu- 
tions by  alkalis  in  white  bulky  flocks. 

tax-in'-e-Ee,  s,  pi.  [Lat.  tax(us);  fem.  pi. 
adj,  suff.  -inea'.  ] 

Bot. :  A  tribe  of  Coniferfle,  founded  by 
Ri(;hard.  Flowers  dioecious  ;  cones  much  re- 
duced :  scales  small,  thin,  or  coriaceous,  the 
up]ier  with  one  ovule.  Seed  hard,  with  a 
fleshy  coat,  or  seated  in  a  fleshy  cup.  Pollen 
globose.    (Sir  J.  Hooker.) 

tax'-ing,  pr.  par.  or  a.     [Tax,  v.] 
taxing-master,  s. 

Laio:  An  officer  of  a  court  of  law,  who 
examines  bills  of  costs,  and  allows  or  dis- 
allows charges, 

tax -is,  s.  [Gr.=  order,  arrangement;  Tdo-cro*- 
(iasso),  fut.  Td^u>  (taxo)  ~  to  set  in  order.] 

1.  Ancient  Arch. ;  That  disposition  which 
assigns  to  every  part  of  a  building  its  just 
dimensions.  It  is  synonymous  with  Ordou- 
nance  in  modern  architecture. 

2.  Greek  Antiq.  :  A  division  of  troops  corre- 
sponding m  some  respects  to  the  modern 
battalion. 

3.  Surg.  :  An  operation  by  whi(;h  tlmse 
parts  which  have  quitted  their  naturfd  situa- 
tion are  replaced  by  the  hand  without  the 
assistance  of  instruments,  as  in  reducing 
hernia,  &c. 

tax-i'-te§,  s.  [Gr.  rdfos  (taxos)  =  a  yew  tree ;. 
suff".  -iies.] 

Palaiobot. :  A  genus  of  plants  akin  to  Taxns 
(q.v.).  Two  species  from  the  Lower  Jnrnssic, 
two  from  the  Eocene,  and  one  or  more  from 
the  Oligocene. 

*  tax'-less,  a.  [Eng.  tax ;  'l^s.'\  Free  or 
exempt  from  taxes  or  taxation. 


tax-6-cri'-ni-dS9,  s.  pi.    [Mod,  Lat.  taxocri- 
•n(us);  Lat.  fem.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idcB.] 

Palceont.  :  A  family  of  Crinoidea.  Basals- 
three,  very  small ;  five  subradial  or  parabasal 
pieces  supporting  three  to  seven  circles  of 
radials ;  Silurian  to  the  Carboniferous. 

tax-o-cri'-nus,  s.     [Gr.  to^o^  (taxos)  =  a 
yew,  and  KpCvov  (krinon)  =  &  lily.] 

Palceont. :  The  typical  genus  of  Taxocrinldse. 
Upper  Silurian  and  Carboniferous. 

tax-d-di'-te§,  s.   [Mod.  Lat.  taxod(ium) ;  saS*. 
■ites.] 

Palceohot. :  A  genus  of  Cupresseae,  akin  to 
Taxodium. 

tax-o'-di-um,   s.      [Lat.  ta^us  •=  a  yew,  and, 
Gr.  ei5os=  form.] 


f&tc,  fat.  fare,  amidst,  tt^ndt,  faU,  ifatiier     we,  wet.  Here,  camel,  her,  there :  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;  go,  p5t». 
or.  wc«3,  W9I1;  wbru,  ivbo.  sou .  maie,  mb,  jore,  Qjoite,  cur  rale,  full;  try,  Syrian,    ee,  os  =  e;  ey  =  a;  qu  =  kw. 


taxodon-tea 
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1,  Bot. :  A  genus  of  Ciipresseae.  Taxodium 
distichum,  the  Deciduous  Cypress,  is  stimu- 
lating and  diuretic. 

2.  Pal(eobot. :  From  the  Cretaceous  and  Great 
Lignite  of  North  America  onward. 

tfijc'-d-don,  5.  [Late  Lat.  tax(us)  =  a  badger ; 
Butf.  -odon.]    [Taxidea.] 

PalcBont. :  A  genus  of  Mustelidse,  with 
affinities  to  the  Badgers  and  the  Otters,  from 
the  Miocene  of  Western  Europe. 

•  tax-ol'-o-gy,  s.  [Gr.  ra^is  ((axis)  =  order, 
arrangement,  and  ^,6705  (logos)  — a,  word,  a 
discourse.]    The  same  as  Taxonomy  (q.v.). 

tfix-o-nom'-ic,  a.  [Eng.  taxonoTn^y);  -ic.] 
Pertaining  to  or  involving  taxonomy  or 
systematic  classification. 

t^-dn'-o-my,  s.  [Gr.  Ta^is  =  order,  ar- 
rangement, and  vofioi  (Tiomos)  =  law.] 

1.  That  department  of  natural  history  which 
treats  of  the  laws  and  principles  of  classifica- 
tion. 

2.  The  laws  and  principles  which  govern 
classification. 

"  We  must  lean)  sometliiDg  of  tbe  arraiigement  and 
claBBificatioQ  of  liviog  beings — Le.,  of  the  Bcieoce  of 
t€uantomy." — St.  Qeorge  Mivart :  The  Cat,  ch.  i.,  S  U- 

tax'-or,  s.  [Eng.  tax,  v. ;  -or,]  The  same  as 
Taxer,  s.  (q.v.). 

tSx-6x'-yl-on,  s.  [Gr.  Tofos  (taxos)  =  the 
yew  tree,  and  ^v\ov  (xulon)  ~  wood.] 

Palceohot :  A  genus  of  Coniferse  with  wood 
like  that  of  the  Taxus  (q.v.).  Found  with 
Taxites  in  the  Lower  Oligocene. 

t&X'-US,  s.  [Lat.,  from  Gr.  rafos  (taxos)  =  a 
yew  tree.] 

Bot. :  Yew  ;  the  typical  genus  of  Taxacere 
or  Taxinese.  Fruit  drupaceous,  composed  of 
a  cup-shaped,  fleshy  receptacle,  with  dry 
empty  scales  at  its  base,  surrounding  a  naked 
bony  seed.  Only  known  species  Taisus  haccata, 
the  Common  Yew.  [Yew.]  Torus  fastigiatay 
the  Irish  or  Florence  Court  Yew,  is  a  variety 
of  this  species. 

•  Ta-yg'-e-te,  s.  [Lat.  =  a  daughter  of  Atlas 
and  Pieione,  changed  by  Diana  into  a  stag.] 

Astron.  :  One  of  the  Pleiades. 

Tay'-lor,  ».    [See  def.  of  compound.] 
Taylor's  theorem,  s. 

Math. :  A  .tlieorem  discovered  by  Dr.  Brook 
Taylor,  and  published  by  him  in  1715.  Its 
object  is  to  show  how  to  develop  a  function 
of  the  algebraic  sum  of  two  variables  into  a 
series  arranged  according  to  the  ascending 
powers  of  one  of  the  variables,  with  co- 
efficients which  are  functions  of  the  other. 
Taylor's  formula  is  as  follows  : — 

,  du  ,d%  j/2  d^w  1/3  ,dnu  yn 
dx  dPO  dxil.27i  dx^l.i.n 
In  which  the  first  member  is  any  function  of 
the  sum  of  two  variables,  and  u  is  what  that 
function  becomes  when  the  leading  variable 
y  is  made  equal  to  0.  It  fails  to  develop  a 
funttion  in  the  particular  case  in  which  w,  or 
any  of  its  successive  diff"erential  coefficients, 
becomes  infinite  for  any  particular  value  of 
the  variable  which  enters  them.  It  only  fails 
for  the  particular  value,  holding  good  for  all 
other  values. 

tay'-lor-ite,  s.  [[After  J.  W.  Taylor,  who 
analysed  it ;  suff.  -ite  (Min.).'] 

Min. :  A  mineral  found  in  small  concre- 
tions having  crystalline  structure,  in  the 
guano-beds  of  the  Chincha  Islands.  Hard- 
ness, 2-0 ;  colour,  yellowish- white  ;  taste, 
pungent  and  bitter.  Compos.  :  sulphuric- 
acid,  47 '8  ;  potash,  47'0;  ammonia,  5-2  =  100, 
which  is  equivalent  to  the  formula  (^KO  -f 
iNH40)S03. 

tay'-ra,  «.    [Native  name.] 

Zool. :  Galera  harbara,  a  small  carnivorous 
mammal,  about  the  size  of  a  marten,  from  tro- 
pical America.  Its  colour  is  uniform  black, 
slightly  tinged  with  brown,  with  a  white 
patch  on  the  throat  and  upper  part  of  the 
chest.  In  a  wild  state  it  burrows  in  the 
ground  ;  it  is  easily  tamed,  and  becomes  a 
lively  and  amusing  pet  in  captivity. 


fix->fy). 


ta'-zel. 


[Teasel.] 


taz'-nite,    s.      [After    Tazna,   Bolivia,  where 
found  ;  suflf.  -ite  (^Min.).'] 


Min. :  An  amorphous  mineral  with  some- 
what fibrous  structure,  sometimes  earthy ; 
colour,  yellow.  It  is  of  apparently  uncertain 
composition,  but  is  regarded  as  an  arseno- 
antimonate  of  bismuth,  analogous  to  biudhei- 
mite  (q.v.),  and  requires  further  examination. 

taz'-za  (first  z  as  t),  s.  [Ital.]  A  flat  cup  with 
a  foot  and  handles. 

r-band-age  (ago  as  ig),  s.  [The  letter  r, 
and  Eng.  bandage.] 

Surg. :  A  bandage  shaped  like  the  letter  T, 
consisting  of  a  strip  of  linen  attached  at  right 
angles  to  another  strip.  When  two  such  strips 
are  so  attached  it  is  a  double  T.  Used  in 
supporting  dressings  in  diseases  of  the  peri- 
naium,  groin,  &c. 

*  T'-"beard,  s.  [The  letter  T,  and  Eng.  beard.] 
A  beard  cut  in  the  shape  of  a  T. 

t9ha'-lan  (t  silent),  s.  [Chinese.]  A  blue  pow- 
der containing  copper,  used  by  the  Chinese 
for  producing  blue  colours  on  porcelain. 

t9her'-nd-zexn  (t  silent),  ».    [Russ.] 

Geol.  :  A  black  soil  of  a  particularly  rich 
character,  extending  at  intervals  ftom  the 
Volga  to  near  the  mouth  of  the  Danube,  and 
even  to  Podolia  and  East  Gallicia.  It  is  ana- 
logous to  the  regur  of  India.  In  the  opinion 
of  Sir  Roderick  Murchison  (Russ-ia,  &c.,  p.  597), 
who  brought  it  to  the  notice  of  English  geolo- 
gists, it  is  of  aqueous  origin. 

tghet'-wer-tak  ((  silent,  w  as  v),  s.  [Russ.] 
A  Russian  silver  coin  worth  25  copecks,  or 
about  9id.  sterling. 

t9liick  {t  silent),  s.     [See  def] 

1.  A  sound  produced  by  pressing  the  tongue 
against  the  rouf  of  the  mouth,  and  withdraw- 
ing it  suddenly  ;  used  to  quicliena  lazy  horse. 

2.  An  exclamation  of  surprise  or  of  con- 
tempt. 

Tjhu'-di  (t  silent),  s.  [Russ.]  A  name  given 
by  the  Russians  to  the  Finnic  races  in  the' 
north-west  of  Russia.  It  is  now  more  gene- 
rally applied  to  designate  the  group  of  jieoples 
of  which  the  Finns,  the  Esthonians,  the  Livo- 
nians,  and  the  Laplanders  are  members. 

T9hii'-dic  (t  silent),  a.  [Tchudi.]  Of  or 
pertaining  to  the  Tchudi ;  specif.,  designating 
that  group  of  Turanian  tongues  spoken  by 
the  Finns,  Esthonians,  Livonians,  and  Lap- 
landers. 

T'-cloth,  s.  [See  def.]  A  plain  cotton  cloth 
manufactured  in  this  country  for  the  Indian 
Chinese  market,  and  so  called  from  having  a 
T  stamped  on  it. 

tea,  *  tee,  *  cha,  *  chau,  s.  [Chinese  U,  ch'a, 
ts'a;  Fr.  the;  Ger.  thee;  Ital.  cia ;  ]VIalay 
ieh.  Formerly  pronounced  tay  ;  Pope  used  it 
to  rhyme  with  obey  (Rape  of  the  Lock,  iii.  7), 
away  (Ih.  i.  62),  and  stay  (Basset  Table,  27), 
though  in  the  last-named  poem  (112)  he 
makes  it  rhyme  with  decree.] 

1.  Chem.  £  Comm.  :  The  prepared  leaves  of 
Thea  sinensis,  an  evergreen  closely  allied  to 
the  Camellia  family.  The  leaves  are  gathered 
four  times  during  the  year,  the  tea  prepared 
from  the  first  or  spring  gathering  being  the 
most  delicate  in  colour  and  flavour.  Formerly 
it  was  supposed  that  black  and  green  teas 
were  prepared  from  the  leaves  of  different 
plants,  but  it  is  now  known  that  both  varieties 
are  obtained  from  the  same  plant,  the  diff'er- 
ences  depending  <in  the  mode  of  preparation. 
In  preparing  green  teas  the  leaves  are  gently 
heated  in  drying-pans,  to  render  them  soft 
and  flaccid,  then  rolled  by  the  hand  on  a 
wooden  table,  this  operation  being  repeated 
several  times  as  quickly  as  possible,  to  pre- 
vent fermentation  and  preserve  the  green 
colour.  The  leaves  intended  for  black  tea  are 
placed  in  heaps  to  undergo  fermentation.  At 
the  end  of  three  or  four  hours  they  are  tossed 
about  and  beaten  by  the  hand  until  they 
become  soft.  They  are  next  heated  in  an  iron 
pan,  and  rolled  into  balls  by  the  hand,  this 
operation  being  repeated  several  times;  lastly, 
the  leaves  are  slowly  dried  over  a  charcoal 
fire.  The  two  great  classes  of  tea,  green  and 
black,  are  each  sultrlivided  into  a  variety  of 
kind.s,  known  in  commerce  by  particular 
names.  Thus,  in  green  teas  there  are  Gun- 
powder, Hyson,  Young  Hyson,  Imperial, 
Twankay,  &c.  ;  and  in  black  teas,  Congou, 


Kaisow,  Moning,  Souohung,  Assam,  &c.  The- 
most  impoi-tant  soluble  organic  substances; 
existing  in  tea  are  an  alkaloid  theine(q.v.),  an- 
essential  oil  present  in  very  small  quantity, 
and  to  which  the  peculiar  aroma  of  the  tea 
is  said  to  be  due,  and  tannic  acid.  Green  tea 
contains  on  an  average  26  per  cent,  of  tannic 
acid,  black  tea  about  15  per  cent. 

Tea  must  not  be  regarded  as  a  nuti'ieiit  in 
the  sense  of  supplying  material  to  build  up 
wasted  tissue,  or  to  genei-ate  heat,  but  it  is 
chiefly  prized  on  account  of  its  refreshing  and 
stimulating  properties,  and  its  power  of 
engendering  activity  of  tliought,  and  driving 
away  sleep.  Taken  in  excess  it  is  apt  to  pro- 
duce giddiness  and  nervousness.  At  one  tune 
there  was  no  article  so  generally  adulteiated 
as  tea,  both  in  China  and  in  the  cnmitrien 
where  used;  but  since  the  price  has  decrcaHiil 
this  has  almost  entirely  ceased.  It  is  now  of 
rare  occurrence  that  q'uartz  or  sand,  foieign 
leaves,  or  exhausted  tea  leaves  are  found 
mixed  with  tea,  or  that  colouring  matter  is 
discovered  to  have  been  used  in  fucing  green- 
tea.  The  only  sophistication  carried  on  at 
the  present  time  is  the  mixing  of  cheap- 
low-classed  teas  with  those  of  a  higher  value. 

2.  Hist. :  Tea  was  used  in  China  from  early 
times,  and  is  mentioned  as  a  comTiion  bev- 
erage in  that  country  by  Soliman,  an  Arabian, 
merchant,  who  wrote  an  account  of  his 
travels  thither  about  a.d.  850,  The  lirst 
mention  of  it  by  a  Eui'opean  was  by  Bolero 
in  1590.  About  1610  the  Dutch  first  brought 
it  to  England,  and  during  the  next  tifty  years- 
its  price  varied  from  £6  to  £10  per  pound. 
In  1600  a  tax  of  8d.  per  gallon  of  tea  prepared 
for  sale  was  imposed.  On  Sept.  25,  IGul, 
Pepys  sent  for  a  cup  of  tea,  "a  Chinese 
drink"  which  he  had  never  tasted  bufure. 
In  1664  the  East  Indian  Company  purchased. 
2  lb.  2  oz.  of  tea  to  present  to  Charles  II.  By 
1666  the  price  had  fallen  to  60s.  per  pound.  In 
1678  the  Company  imported  4,713  lbs.  which 
was  the  commencement  of  their  tea  trade.  In 
lfiS9  a  duty  was  imposed  of  5s.  per  pound,  and 
five  per  cent,  on  the  value  of  the  tea-leaf.  In 
1728  black  tea  cost  13s.  to  20s.  per  pound,  and 
green  tea  12s.  to  30s.  The  imposition  of  a  duty 
on  tea  imported  into  America  in  1767  Je^l  to- 
the  destruction  of  many  boxes  of  it  in  Boston., 
and  New  York,  and  brought  on  the  American 
War  of  Independence.  At  present  Great 
Britain  is  the  great  tea  consuming  country, 
the  annual  consumption  of  tea  in  that  countiy 
nearly  equalling  that  of  the  United  Statew 
and  the  various  nations  of  Europe  combined. 
In  this  country  it  is  largely  replaced  by  cofl'tje, 
the  consumption  of  tea  being  less  than  half 
that  of  Biitain,  Tea  is  now  raised  in  other 
countries  than  China,  notably  in  Japan,  whope 
exportation  is  large,  and  in  India  and  Ceylon, 
in  which  the  cultivation  began  about  1840. 
The  crop  in  these  countries  is  now  large. 

3.  The  evening  meal,  at  which  tea  is  gene- 
rally served. 

4.  A  decoction  or  infusion  of  the  leaves  of 
the  tea-plant  in  boiling- water,  used  as  a 
beverage,  generally  mixed  with  milk  or  cream, 
and  sweetened  with  sugar. 

"  Women  sitting  in  the  streets,  and  selling  dishes  of 
tea  hot  and  ready  made;  they  call  it  chaiL.  and  even 
the  poorest  people  sip  it," — Dampier:  Voyages   (an. 

1087). 

5.  An  infusion  or  decoction  of  vegetables 
for  drinking  :  as,  sage-(ea,  camomile-(ea,  &c. 

6.  A  soup  or  extract  of  beef  :  as,  beef-tea. 
1"  Paraguay  tea :  [Paraguay  teaj. 
tear-berry,  s. 

Bot.  :  Gaultheria  procumbens. 

*  tea-board,  s.  A  tray-shaped  board  on 
which  tea-things  were  set. 

tea-caddy,  s.  A  small  box  for  holding 
the  tea  used  in  households.  [Caddy,  Tra- 
ck est,  2,] 

tear-cake,  s.  Alight  kind  of  cake  eaten. 
with  tea. 

tea-canister,  s.  A  canister  or  box  in 
which  tea  is  kept. 

tea-chest,  s. 

1.  A  slightly-formed  box,  usually  covnred 
with  Chinese  characters  and  figures,  and  lined 
with  thin  sheet-lead,  in  which  tea  is  sent  from 
China. 

2.  (See  extract). 

"A  lady  of  advn.in;pd  aiio  tells  me  that  what  is  c-illL-d 
atea-cittldy  now  w.ib  formerly  called  a  fea-clH-gf.  .\nd 
that  the  snin.ller  Iioxph  insido  it  were  called  caddica.' 
—^'oCes  A  QuerieM.  Ap.  16.  1887,  p.  303. 


boil,  ho^;  pout,  jo^l;  cat,  9eU,  chorus,  9hm,  ben^h;  ^o,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist,    -ing.. 
-dan,  -tian  —  shan.   -tion,  -sion  —  shiin ;  -tiou,  -§ion  =  zhun.    -cious,  -tious,  -sious  =  shus.   -ble,  -die,  &c.  :=  bel.  del* 
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tea-clotll,  s.  A  cloth  used  in  washing 
Dp  tea-thiugs. 

tea-cup,  s.  A  small  cup  ix)  drink  tea 
from. 

U  A  storm  in  a  tecuyup :  A  great  disturb- 
ance about  a  trifling  matter ;  much  ado  about 
nothing. 

"The  'icliauffourie'  in  'Southern  Bulgfiria'  will 
prove  a  mere  storm  in  a  teacup." — Batli/  Telegraph, 
Sept.  30,  lbH&. 

tea-cupfaL  s.  As  much  as  a  teacup  will 
hold. 

tea-dealer,  s.  One  who  deals  in  or  sells 
tea ;  a  tea-merchant. 

tea-drinker,  s.  One  who  drinks  tea ; 
specif.,  oiiewlio  uses  tea  as  a  bevenige  habitu- 
ally or  in  preference  to  auy  other. 

tea-garden,  s.  A  garden,  attached  to  a 
place  of  entertainment,  where  tea  is  served. 

tea-kettle,  s.  An  ordinary  piece  of  stove 
furniture  for  boiling  water  for  making  tea,  &.C. 

Tea-kettle  broth:  Bread  cut  in  small  dice 
and  soaked  in  hot  water,  to  which  butter, 
pepper,  and  salt  are  added. 

tea-lead.  s.  Thin  .sheet-lead  used  to  line 
the  chests  in  which  tea  is  sent  over  from 
China, 

tea-oil,  s. 

1.  An  excellent  table  oil  expressed  from 
the  seeds  of  Camellia  oleifera,  growing  in 
Gliina. 

2.  The  oil  of  the  tea-plant  (q.  v.). 

tea-plant,  s. 

Bot.  4:  Hort. :  Tliea  sinensis,  or  chinensis, 
from  which  T.  assamica  is  not  distinct.  Griffith 
called  it  Camellia  theifera.  It  is  wild  iu  Assam, 
and  possibly  so  in  China,  though  the  exact 
locality  may  be  unknown,  or  the  Chinese  cul- 
tivated plant  may  have  come  originally  from 
Assam.  Formerly  Thea  viridis  and  Thea 
Bohea  were  believed  to  be  two  distinct  species, 
now  they  are  regarded  as  varieties  only.  T. 
sinensis,  var.  viridis,  is  a  large  shrub  with 
spreading  branches,  thin,  nearly  membran- 
ous, broadly  lanceolate,  light  green,  wavy 
leaves,  with  irregular  serratures,  and  large, 
usually  solitary,  flowers.  It  was  introduced 
into  Engliiud  in  1768.  T.  sineiisis,  var.  Bohea, 
is  a  smaller  plant,  with  an  erect  stem ;  ellip- 
tical, flat,  coriaceous,  dark  green  leaves,  with 
small  serratures.  It  is  not  so  hardy  as  the 
former  variety.  T.  sinensis,  var.  assamica, 
is  a  shrub  with  thin  gray  bark,  large  leaves, 
and  one  to  five  flowers  on  a  twig.  It  is  culti- 
vated in  Assam,  Darjeeling,  Cachar,  Cliitta- 
gnng,  the  Nilgiri  hills,  Ceylnn,  &c.  An  oil  is 
mn<\e  in  India  from  the  seeds.  It  is  not  suit- 
able for  food  or  for  lights,  but  can  be  used  in 
the  manufacture  of  soap. 

tea-pot,  5,  A  vessel  with  a  handle  and 
spout,  HI  which  tea  is  infused,  and  from  which 
it  is  poured  into  tea-cups. 

tea-room,  s.  A  room  where  tea  is  served. 

"  stop  in  tlie  tea-room.  Take  your  sixpenn'orth. 
They  lay  on  liot  water,  and  caU  ib  teA."~~IHcke7iM: 
Pickwick,  ch.  xxxv. 

Tea-room  meeting  {English)  • 

Hist. :  A  meeting  of  advanced  Liberals  held 
in  the  tea-room  of  the  House  of  Commons  on 
April  8,  1867,  at  which  it  was  resolved  to 
BU|ti>oi-t  the  Conservative  Government  in  the 
second  reading  of  the  Reform  Bill,  which 
granted  household  suffrage  with  prudential 
checks,  but,  if  possible,  to  modify  it  in  Com- 
mittee. 

tea-saucer,  o.  A  small  saucer  in  which 
a  tea-cup  is  set. 

tea-set,  tea-service,  s.  A  complete 
set  of  utensils  required  for  the  tea-table ;  tea- 
things. 

tea-Spoon,  s.  A  small  spoon  used  in 
drinking  tea  and  other  beverages. 

tea-spoonful,  s.  As  much  as  a  tea- 
spoiin  will  hold  ;  specif.,  in  medicine,  about  a 
fluid  drachm. 

tea-table,  s.  A  table  on  which  tea-things 
are  set,  or  at  which  tea  is  drunk. 

"The  ecandal  of  a  modem  tect-table  differa  widely 
from  the  H-uudal  of  former  tinieB."— Goldsmith : 
Etsaij  b. 

tea-taster,  s.  A  person  emjdoyed  to  test 
the  qualities  nf  teas  by  tasting  their  infusions. 

tea-things,  s.  pi.     a  tea-sej-vice. 


A  tray  on  which  to  set  a 


tea-tray,  , 

tea-service. 

tea-tree,  s. 

1.  {In  England,  &c.) :  (1)  The  genus  Thea ; 
(2)  A  common  garden  name  for  Lycium  bar- 
harum.    {Britten  dt  Holland.) 

2.  {In  Ceylon):  Elcsodendron  glaiicv/m. 

3.  {In  New  Jersey) :  GeaTwthiis  americanus, 

4.  {In  New  South  Wales) : 
(!)  Melaleuca  uncinata. 

(2)  Two  species  of  Oallisteraon,  C.  pallidum 
and  C.  salignum. 

5.  {In  New  Zealand):  Leptospenwwm  sco- 
parium. 

tea-um,  s.  A  vessel  in  the  shape  of  an 
urn  placed  on  the  tea-table,  for  supplying 
hot  water  for  tea. 

tea,  v.i.     [Tea,  s.]    To  take  tea.    {Golloq.) 

'■Father  don't  toa  with  ua." — Dickeja:  Jficholaa 
NidUeby,  ch,  ix. 

tea9li,  *  teache,  *  tech,  *  teche.  *  tech- 
en  (pa.  t.  taughte,  taught :  pa.  par.  taught), 
v.t.  &  i.  [A.S.  tiican,  <(iceaft=to  show,  to 
teach ;  pa.  t.  t(^hte,  pa.  par.  tc&ht,  get<kht : 
allied  to  tdcen,  ttkcen  =  a  token  ;  Ger.  zeigen  = 
to  show  ;  Gr.  fieijccu/xi  {du]cnv,mi)-=  to  show  ; 
Lat.  docej=  to  teach.] 
A.  Transitive : 

1.  To  impart  instruction  to  ;  to  educate,  to 
instruct ;  to  guide  or  conduct  through  a 
course  of  studies  ;  to  impart  knowledge  or 
skill  to. 

"  I  am  too  sudden  bold  : 
To  teach  a  teacher  ill  beaeemeth  me." 

Shakesp.  :  Love's  Labour's  Lo^,  11. 1. 

2.  To  impart  the  knowledge  of;  to  give 
intelligence  or  information  concerning ;  to 
instruct  a  person  in  the  knowledge,  use, 
management,  or  handling  of;  to  cause  or 
enable  a  person  to  learn  or  acquire  skill  in : 
as,  To  teac?i  Latin,  to  teach  music.  It  is 
frequently  followed  (as  in  Latin,  Greek,  &c.) 
by  two  objectives,  the  one  of  the  person  and 

*the  other  of  tlie  thing  :  as.  To  teach  a  person 
Latin;  and,  in  the  passive,  one  of  the  objec- 
tives is  retained,  as.  He  was  taught  Latin ; 
Latin  was  taught  him. 
*'  And  gyf  ge  nolle  Eiiglyashe  men  Code's  lawe  teche. 
And  vorth  inyd  me  among  hem  Cri^teudom  precbe.' 
/i.  Gloucester,  p.  234. 

3.  To  cause  to  be  known ;  to  show,  to  tell. 

"  He  learned  to  aln,  and  tliou  didst  teach  tlie  way." 
Shakesp.  :  Jlape  of  Lacrecc,  630. 

4.  To  make  to  know  how ;  to  show  how. 


B.  Intrans.  :  To  perform  the  duties  of  a 
teacher ;  to  give  instruction. 

"  For  tliough  thei  spealte  and  teche  welle, 
The!  done  them  eelfu  thorof  no  dele." 

Bower:  C.A.    (ProL) 

teagh,  teache,  s.    [Fi-.] 

Sugar:  The  smallest  evaporating- pan  and 
the  one  nearest  the  furnace  front. 

"  After  an  hour's  repose  the  clarified  liquor  is  ready 
to  be  drawn  ofT  Into  the  last  and  largest  in  the  series 
of  ci'aporating  pans.  In  the  British  colonies,  these 
are  merely  numbered  1,  2,  3.  4,  5,  beginning  at  the 
smallest,  which  hangn  rl^ht  over  tbe  fire,  and  is  called 
the  teache  ■  because  in  it  the  trial  of  the  ayrup  by 
touch  is  made." — I7re:  Dictionary  of  Arts,  Ac 

tea9h'-a-ble,  a.     [Eng.  teach ;  -able.] 

1.  Capable  of  being  taught. 

2.  Apt  to  learn;  readily  receiving  instruc- 
tion ;  docile. 

"  It  might  very  well  become  them  to  be  modest 
and  teaehable  tUl  they  <\.o."— Scott :  Christian  Life 
pt.  ii.,  ch.  iii. 

tea9h'-a-ble-ness,  s.  [Eng.  teachable ;  -ness.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  teachable ; 
willingness  to  learn  or  to  be  instructed ; 
aptness  to  learn  ;  docility. 

"  Docility,  teachableness,  tractableneaa,  is  the 
property  of  wisdom."— ffranffer ."  On  Ecclesiastei,  p.  105. 

tea5h'-er,  *tech-er,  a.  [Eng.  teach,  v. ;  -er.\ 

1.  One  who  teaches  or  instructs  ;  one  whose 
business  or  profession  is  to  teach  or  instruct 
others  ;  a  preceptor,  a  tutor,  an  instructor. 

2.  One  who  teachps  others  in  religion  ;  a 
preadipr  ;  h  ministt>r  of  thegospel ;  sometimes 
one  who  preaclies  without  being  regularly 
ordained. 

"  yi>r  is  it  a  small  power  it  gives  one  man  over 
another,  to  have  the  authority  to  be  tlie  dictitior  of 
priMoiplea  and  teachpr  of  un quest iona))le  truths  and 
t<j  make  a  man  swallow  that  for  an  innate  principle." 
— Uirke:  Human  Underst.,  bk.  i.,  ch.  iv. 

H  There  is  a  National  Efhicational  Association 


in  this  country,  and  State  Associations  of 
Teachers,  each  holding  annual  meetings  to 
couBider  the  advancement  of  education. 

*  teaph'-er-ess,  s.  [Bug.  teacher;  -^s.]  A 
female  teacher.    {Wycliffe:  Wisdom  vii.  4.) 

tea9h'-ing,  pr.par.,  a.,  &  s.    [Teach,  v.] 
A.  (&  B.  As  pr.  par.  £  particip.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 
C.  As  substantive : 

1.  The  act  of  one  who  teaches ;  the  business 
or  occupation  of  a  teacher. 

"  And  undertake  the  teaching  tut  the  maid." 

Skakap. :  Taming  qf  the  Shrew,  i.  L 

2.  That  which  is  taught ;  instruction, 
doctriue. 

*  teaph'-less,  a.  [Eng.  teach;  -less.]  Un- 
teachable  ;  incapable  of  being  taught ;  in- 
docile. 

*  tead,  *  teade,  *  tede,  s.  [Lat.  tceda.]  A 
torch. 

"  A  buahy  tead  a  groom  did  light, 
And  sacred  lamp  in  secret  chamber  hide." 

SiMinser:  F.  Q.,1.tX\.VI. 

*  teague,  s.  [Of.  Wei.  taiawg  =  d,  rustic]  A 
name  of  contempt  for  an  Irishman.    {Johnson.) 

teak,  s.  [Tamil  tekku,  tek;  Telugu  teku;  Gond 
telca ;  Canarese  tegga ;  Cinghalese  tekka  =  the 
tealc-tree.    (See  def.)] 

1.  Bot. :  Tectona  grandis.  xi.  large  tree, 
with  leaves  from  one  to  two  feet  long  by  eight 
to  sixteen  inches  broad  ;  wild  in  Central  and 
Southern  India  and  in  Burniah,  and  cultivated 
in  Assam,  Bengal,  and  the  Sub-Himalayas  as 
far  north  as  Saharunpoor.  The  leaves  yield  a 
red  dye,  and  the  wood  an  oil  used  medicin- 
ally and,  either  alone  or  mixed  with  resin,  is 
employed  as  a  varnish  for  woodwork.  A  resin 
exudes  from  the  bark.  The  flowjrs  and  seeds 
are  diuretic,  and  the  bark  astringent. 

2.  Comm. :  Its  timber.  The  sapwood  is  white 
and  mealy ;  the  heart-wood,  when  cut  green, 
has  a  pleasant  and  strong  aromatic  fragrance, 
and  is  of  a  beautiful  dark  golden-yellow  co- 
lour, which  on  seasoning  darkens  into  brown, 
mottled  with  darker  streaks.  It  is  exceed- 
ingly strong,  and  weighs  about  40  lbs.  per 
cubic  foot.  It  does  not  split,  orack,  warp, 
shrink,  or  alter  its  shape  when  once  seasoned?; 
contact  with  iron  does  not  iiijui-e  it,  nor  is  it 
attacked  by  white  ants ;  these  qualities  aris- 
ing, perhaps,  from  the  aromatic  oil  which  it 
contains.  It  is  easily  worked,  and  takes  a 
good  polish,  and  is  the  most  valuable  timber 
known  in  India  and  Burmah,  being  used  for 
house  and  shipbuilding,  furniture,  sleepers, 
&c.,  and  largely  exported  for  shipbuilding 
and  for  the  construction  of  railway  carriagea 
{Calcutta  Exhih.  Rep.) 

teak-tree,  s.    [Teak  (l).] 

teal,  *  teale,  *  tele,  s,  [Skeat  considers  it 
English  =  (1)  a  brood  ;  (2)  a  teal ;  cogn.  with 
Dut.  telg  =  a  plant ;  Low  Ger.  teling  =  pro- 
geny ;  A.S.  telga  =  a  branch.] 

Ornith.:  A  popular  name  for  any  individual 
of  the  genus  Querquedula  (q.v.).  They  are 
the  smallest  of  the  Ducks,  and  widely  dis- 
tributed over  the  world,  generally  frequenting 
rivers  and  lakes,  and  feeding,  principally  at 
night,  on  aquatic  insects,  worms,  small  mol- 
luscs, and  vegetable  matter.  The  Common 
Teal,  Querquedula  crecca,  is  a  plentiful  game 
bird  in  most  parts  of  Europe;  length  about 
fourteen  inches,  head  of  male  brownish-red, 
the  body  transversely  undulated  with  dusky 
lines,  white  line  above  and  another  below  the 
eye,  speculum  black  and  green.  It  nests  on 
the  margins  of  lakes  or  rivers,  collecting  a 
mass  of  vegetable  matter,  lining  it  with  down, 
and  laying  eight  or  ten  eggs.  The  flesh  is 
extremely  delicate,  and  the  bird  might  be 
advantageously  introduced  into  the  poultry- 
yard.  Q.  eircia  is  the  Garganey  (q.v.),  or 
Summer  Teal ;  Q.  carolinensis,  the  Green- 
winced  Teal,  of  Noi-th  America,  closely  re- 
sembles the  Common  Teal,  but  has  a  white 
crescent  in  front  of  the  bend  of  the  wings ; 
Q.  discors,  with  the  same  habitat,  is  the  Blue- 
winged  Teal.  Aix  galericulata,  the  Mandarin- 
duck  (q.v.),  is  sometimes  called  the  Chinese 
Teal. 

Teal'-bjr,  s.    [See  def.] 

Geog. :  A  village  on  the  west  of  the  Lincoln- 
shire wolds. 

Tealby-series.  s.  pi. 

Geol. :  A  series  of  sands,  sandstones,  grits, 


i&te,  at,  fdxe,  amidst,  what,  f^ll,  father ;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there ;  pi;ie.  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;  go,  pot, 
or,  wore,  wolf,  worlc,  who,  son;  mate,  cub,  ciiro,  unite,  cur,  rule,  fuU;  try,  Syrian,    ao.  ce  -  e ;  ey  =  a;  qu  =  kw. 
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limestones,  clays,  and  ironstones  occurring  in 
the  vicinity  of  Tcalby ;  they  are  110  feet  thiclt, 
and  are  of  Middle  Neucomiau  age. 

team,  *  teem,  *  teeme,  *  tern,  *  teme,  s. 

[A.S.  team  =  a  family,  offspring;  cogn.  with 
Dut.  loom  =  the  rein  of  a  bridle ;  Icel.  tauvir ; 
Low  Ger.  (oom  =  progeny,  a  team,  a  rein; 
Dan.  iom.'me;  Sw.  torn  =  2.  nnn  ;  M.  H.  Ger. 
jsowm  ;  Ger.  zaiim  =  a  bridle.]    [Teem  (1),  v.\ 

1.  Ordinary  Language : 
*  1.  Riice,  progeny. 

*'  This  child  is  come  of  geiitillo  teme," 

Torrv?U  of  Portugal,  p.  81. 

2.  A  flock  or  g^roup  of  young  animals,  espe- 
cially young  ducks  ;  a  brood,  a  litter. 

"  Ready  to  press  the  trigger  the  iustnnt  the  first 
akeiii  of  geeae  or  team  of  duuka  comes  in  aiglit,"— iSf. 
James's  Gazette,  Dec.  18,  1885. 

3.  A  number  of  animals  moving  together 
or  pn.ssiiig  in  a  line. 

"  Like  a  long  tenm  of  snowy  swans  en  high, 
Whlcli  clap  theiv  wuiga,  aud  cleave  the  liquid  sky." 
DrydiJi      Virgd  ;  .En.  vii.  1165. 

4.  Two  or  more  horses,  oxen,  or  other 
animals  harnessed  together  for  drawing,  as 
to  a  coach,  waggon,  sleigh,  plough,  or  the 
Uke. 

"  Ae  when  two  teanut  of  mulea  divide  the  green." 
Pope  :  Homer  ;  IliiiU  x.  420. 

5.  A  number  of  persons  associated,  as  for 
the  i)erformance  of  a  definite  piece  of  work, 
or  forming  one  of  tlie  parties  or  sides  in  a 
game,  matrh,  or  the  like. 

'■  Tlie  footbaU  seiison  in  the  North  and  Midlands  is 
in  full  swiiie,  and  it  is  therefore  little  matter  for 
w  iiider  that  the  country  tearm  bear  away  the  laurela 
every  year  from  tlie  metropolis."— ^cho,  Sept.  7,  1885. 

team  -  boat,  s.  A  ferry  -  boat,  whose 
padales  are  worked  by  horses  on  board. 

team-railway,  s.  A  railway  on  which 
horsed  are  used  as  the  motive  power. 

team-shovel,  s.  An  earth-scraper.  A 
sconp  drawn  by  horses  or  oxen,  managed  by 
means  of  handles,  and  used  in  removing  earth, 

team-work.  s.  Work  done  by  a  team, 
as  opposed  to  personal  labour. 

•  team,  v.t.  &  i.    [Team,  s.\ 

A.  Transitive  : 

1.  To  join  together  in  a  team. 

"  By  this  the  Might  forth  from  the  darksome  bower 
Uf  £rebu9  her  teamed  steeds  gan  call/ 

Spenser :  Virgil's  Gnat,  314. 

2.  To  work,  convey,  haul,  or  the  like,  with 
a  team. 

B.  Intrans. :  To  do  work  with  a  team, 

team'-lng,  s.    [Team.] 

L  Ord.  Lang. :  A  certain  mode  of  manu- 
factuiing  work,  which  is  given  out  to  a  fore- 
man, who  hires  a  gang  or  team  to  do  it,  and 
is  responsible  to  the  owner  of  the  stock. 

IL  Technically : 

1.  Steel-Manuf. :  The  operation  of  pouring 
the  molten  cast-steel  from  the  crucible  into 
the  ingot-mould. 

2.  Civil-Eng. :  The  operation  of  transport- 
ing earth  from  the  cutting  to  the  embank- 
ment. 

team'-ster,  s.  [Eng.  team,  s. ;  bu^.  -ster 
(q.v.).]    One  who  drives  a  team. 

tean-y,  a.    [Tennb.] 

tea-poy',  s.  [Anglo-Ind.  tipai,  a  coirupt.  of 
Pers.  cipai=a.  three-legged  table,  a  tripod.] 
A  three-legged  table  with  a  lifting  top,  in- 
closing tea-caddies,  or  a  small  stand  for  hold- 
ing tea-cup,  sugar-basin,  cream-jug,  &c. 

tear  (1),  •  tere,  *  teer,  *  terre,  s.    A.S. 

tedr,  t(kr;  cogn,  with  Icel.  tdr ;  Uan.  taar^ 
taare;  Sw.  t&r  ;  Goth,  tagr ;  0.  H.  Ger,  zahar; 
M.  H.  Ger.  zaker,  zdr;  Ger.  zahre;  O.  Lat. 
dacrima  ;  Lat.  lacrirna,  lacruma  (Fr.  larme) ; 
Gr.  SaKpv,  SaKpvov,  6cLKpuju.a  (dakru,  dakruon, 
dakruma) ;  Wei.  dagr  ;  Ir.  dmr ;  Gael,  deur ; 
Sp.  &  Ital.  lagrima.} 
L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  In  the  same  sense  as  II.  2. 

2.  Anything  in  the  form  of  a  transparent 
drop  of  fluid  matter ;  a  solid,  transparent, 
tear-shaped  drop,  as  of  balsam,  resin,  &c. 

"  And  he  took  the  tears  of  balsam, 
Took  the  resin  of  the  fir-tree," 

l^ngfellmo:  Hiawatha,  vlL 
IL  Technically: 

1.  Metall.  (PL) :  The  vitreous  drops  from 
the  melting  of  the  walls  of  a  furnace. 


2.  Physiol. :  The  nervous  mechanism  of  the 
secretion  of  tears,  in  many  respects  resembles 
that  of  the  secretion  of  saliva.  A  flow  is 
usually  brought  about  in  a  reflex  manner  by 
stimuli  applied  to  the  conjunctiva,  the  nasal 
mucous  membrane,  the  tongue,  the  optic 
nerve,  &c.,  or  more  directly  by  the  action  of 
mental  emotion. 

^  St.  Lawrence's  Tears:  A  popuhir  name  for 
meteors  occurring  on  the  night  of  August 
10,  the  date  at  whicli  St.  Lawrence  suffered 
martyrdom. 

tear-drop,  s.    A  tear. 

"  But  dash  the  tear-drop  from  thine  eye." 

Bj/roii :  Childe  ffaruld,  1.  18. 

*  tear-falling,  a.  Shedding  tears  ;  ten- 
der, pitiful. 

"  Tear-falling  pity  dwells  not  in  this  eye." 

Shdicesp.  •  Mchard  III.,  iv.  2. 

tear-pits,  tear-sacs,  s.  pi. 

Compar.  Anat.  :  Suborbital  pits,  occurring 
in  certain  ruminants.  Tliey  constitute  glands 
which  secrete  a  semi-fluid  fetid  matter,  some- 
times so  copious  as  to  slaver  the  whole  face. 
They  are  usually  larger  in  the  male  than  in 
the  female,  and  their  development  is  checked 
by  castration.  Tliey  stand  in  close  relation 
with  the  reproductive  functions.  {Darwin: 
Descent  oj  Man,  ed.  2nd,  p.  529  ) 

tear-shaped,  u. 

Bot. :  The  same  as  Pear-shaped,  except  that 
the  sides  of  the  inverted  cone  are  not  con- 
tracted.   Example,  the  seeds  of  the  apple. 

tear-stained,  a.  Marked  by  the  traces 
of  falling  tears. 

"  My  tear-stained  eyes  to  see  her  miHeriea." 

Hhakesp.'.  Henry  VI.,  il.  4. 

tear  (2),  «.    [Tear,  v,]    A  rent,  a  fissure. 

^  Tear  and  wear:  The  same  as  Wear  and 
tear  (q.v.). 

tear,  *  tere  (pa.  t,  *  tar,  *  tare,  tore,  pa.  par. 
*  toren,  torn),  v.t.  &  i.  [A.S.  teran  (pa.  t.  tcpr, 
pa.  par.  toren) ;  cogn.  with  Goth,  gatairan  =  to 
break,  to  destroy  (pa.  t.  gatar) ;  Lith.  dirti  = 
to  flay  ;  Gr.  Bipui  (dero)  =  to  flay  ;  Russ.  drate 
=  to  tear  ;  dira  —  a  rent,  a  hole  ;  Sansc.  dH  — 
to  burst,  to  tear  asunder ;  Icel.  tmra  =  to  con- 
sume; Low  Ger.  teren ;  Ger.  zehren.  Tire,  v., 
tarry,  v.,  and  dam  are  from  the  same  root.] 

A.  Transitive : 
I.  Literally : 

I.  To  separate  the  parts  of  by  pulling;  to 
pull  forcibly  apart,  especially  to  pull,  draw, 
or  drag  in  pieces  by  breaking  the  texture  or 
fibres  of ;  to  make  a  rent  or  rents  in  ;  to  rend, 

"  They  are  always  careful  to  Join  the  small  pieces 
lengthwise,  which  makes  it  impossible  to  tear  the 
cloth  in  any  direction  but  one."— CooA ;  Third  Voyage, 
bk.  li.,  ch.  vii. 

*  2.  To  form  fissures  or  furrows  in  by  vio- 
lence. 

"  As  storms  the  skies,  and  torrents  tear  the  ground, 

Thus  rag'd  the  prince,  and  scatter'd  death  around." 

Bryden  :  VirgU ;  ./Eneid  x.  857. 

3.  To  make  or  cause  by  rending  or  other 
violent  action. 

"  These  vain  weak  nails 
May  tear  a  passage  through  the  flinty  ribs." 

Shaketp. :  Mchard  IF.,  v.  5. 

4.  To  lacerate  ;  to  wound,  as  with  the  teeth, 
or  by  dragging  something  sharp  over  or  along. 

"Neither  shall  men  tear  themselves  for  them  in 
mourning,  to  comfort  them  for  the  dead."— /er.  xvi.  7. 

5.  To  pull  with  violence  ;  to  drag  or  remove 
by  pulling  violently,  (Especially  with  such 
prepositions  as  away,  off,  down,  out,  ifec.) 

"  They  will  with  violence  tear  hlra /rem  your  palace, 
And  torture  him  with  i^rievous  lingering  death." 
Shakesp. :  2  Henry  VI.,  ilL  2. 

II.  Figuratively: 

1.  To  divide  by  violent  measures  ;  to  dis- 
turb, agitate,  or  excite  violently  ;  to  distract : 
as,  a  state  torn  by  factions. 

2.  To  wound,  to  lacerate,  to  hurt  greatly : 
as,  a  heart  torn  with  anguish. 

*  3.  To  burst,  to  break. 

"  Else  would  I  tear  the  cave  where  Echo  U« 
With  repetition  of  my  Romeo's  name." 

Shakesp.  :  Romeo  A  Juliet,  11. 1. 

4.  To  remove  by  force  ;  to  pluck  away. 
*•  Help  me  to  tear  it  from  thy  throne. 
And  worship  only  thee," 

Cowper:  Olney  Hymna,  \. 

B.  Intransitive : 

1.  Lit. :  To  part,  divide,  or  separate  on 
being  pulled  or  handled  with  more  or  less 
violence  ;  to  rend. 

2.  Fig. :  To  rant,  to  fume  ;  to  move  or  act 


with  violence  or  turbulence :  as,  The  horsa 
tore  along  the  road. 

*  Tl  To  tear  Christ's  body:  To  utter  impre- 
cations,   (Of.  Heb.  vi.  6.) 

"  Hie  oathes  been  so  great  and  so  dampnable, 
That  it  Is  grisly  for  to  hieie  him  swere 
Our  bllsfuT  horde's  body  thay  to  tere." 

ChaucifT  :  C  T  ,  1S,88&. 

•  tear-throat,  a,  &  s. 

A,  Asaaj. :  Vociferous,  ranting, 
"Cramp,  cataracts,  the  teare-tlimat coagh  and  tiiick." 

T'lylor  {the  Waturpoet). 

B.  As  subst. :  A  ranter. 

"The  majesticall  king  of  fishes  ,  .  ,  keepes  his  court 
Inallthlsl-.uriy  burly,  imt  like  a  tyrannical  fr'i/--rArw.tj 
in  oijeii  aruiB,  but  like  wiae  Diogenes  in  a  tiairell.  '— 
Taylor  i^the  Water-poet). 

tear'-er,  a.    [Eng.  tear,  v. ;  -er.] 

1.  Lit.  :   One  who  or  that  which  tears  or 
rends  anything. 

2.  Fig. :  One  who  rants  or  fumes  about ;  a 
noisy,  violent  person. 

tear'-ful,  a.    [Eng.  tear  (I),  s. ;  -fuU-]    Filled 
with  tears;  weeping;  shedding  tears. 
"  He  rolls  red  swelling,  tpar/ul  eyes  around, 
Sore  smites  his  breast,  and  Minks  u|)on  the  frround." 
■  The  IVandfrer,  v. 


tear'-ing,  pr.  par.  &  a.     [Tear,  v.] 

A.  As  pr.  par.  :  (See  the  verb). 

B.  As  adj.  :  Raving,  ranting,  furious,  vio- 
lent :  as,  a  tearing  passion.    (Colloq  ) 

^  Used  also  adverbially :  as,  tearing  mad. 

tear'-less,  a.     lEng  tear  (1),  s.  ;  -less.\    Free 
from  tears  ;  shedding  no  tc^ars  ;  unfeeling. 

"  To  tearless  eyra  and  hearts  at  ease," 

Moore :  Fire-  Worshippers. 

tearless-victory,  s. 

Hist. :  A  victory  gained  by  the  Spartan 
general  Archidamus  over  the  Arcadians  and 
Argives,  b.c  367.  ^The  commander  reported 
that  in  gaining  it  he  had  not  lost  a  man. 

*  tear'-mouth,  s.    [Eng.  tear,  v.,  and  mouth.] 
A  ranting  player. 

"You  grow  rich,  you  do,  and  purchase,   you  two- 
jMjnny  tearjn<ntth."—Ben  Jonson:  Poeianter,  iii.  1. 

*  tear'-Sr,  a.    [Eng.  tear  (l),  s. ;  -y.] 

1.  Full  of  tears  ;  tearful ;  wet  with  tears. 

2.  Consisting  of  tears  ;  falling  in  drops  like 
tears. 

"  The  stormes  and  the  teary  shoure 
Of  hia  weping." 

Lydgate:  Story  of  Thebes,  pt,  iii. 

tea^e,  *  taise,  *  tayse,  *  toose,  "  tose, 

♦  tOS-yn,  v.t.  &  i.  [A.S.  tdsan  =  to  pluck, 
to  pull ;  cogn.  with  O,  Dut.  teesen;  Dut,  teezen 
=  to  pluck  ;  Dan.  Kese,  tcesse  =  to  tease  wool ; 
M.  H.  Ger.  zeisen  =  to  tease ;  zausen  =  to  pull, 
to  drag.] 

A.  I'raTisitive : 
I.  Literally : 

1.  To  pull  apart  or  separate  the  fibres  of; 
to  pick  into  its  separate  fibres ;  to  comb  or 
card,  as  wool  or  flax. 

"  To  ply 
The  sampler,  and  to  teaie  the  huswife's  wool." 

Milton :  CoTTius,  75L 

2.  To  employ  a  teasel  upon ;  to  teasel,  for 
the  purpose  of  raising  a  nap. 

II.  Fig. :  To  vex  or  annoy  with  importunity 
or  impertinence ;  to  annoy,  vex,  or  irritate 
with  petty  requests,  trifling  interference,  or 
by  jests  or  raillery ;  to  plague. 

"  Thus  always  teasing  others,  always  teated. 
His  only  pleasure  is  to  be  displeased." 

Cowper :  Conversation,  841IL 

B.  Intrans. :  To  vex  or  annoy  with  impor- 
tunity or  impertinence, 

tease-tenon,  9. 

Jovmry :  A  tenon  on  the  summit  of  a  post, 
to  receive  two  beams  meeting  each  other  at 
right  angles. 

toaf  e,  s.     [Tease,  v.]     One  who  teases ;  a 
plague  :  as,  Tou  are  a  great  teasB. 

H  To  be  on  the  tease:  To  be  uneasy  or 
fidgetty. 

tea'-^el,    *  tea-sell,   tea'-zel,   *ta-zel, 

tea'-zle,  *  tes-el,  s.   [A.S.  tdssl,  ttlbsel,  from 
tdsan  =  to  tease  (q.v.).] 
1.  Botany,  &c. : 

(1)  The  genua  Dipsacus  (q.v.).  The  order 
Dipsacete,  to  which  the  Teasels  belong,  has  in 
all  five  genera  and  about  125  species,  all  natives 
of  the  temperate  region  of  the  Eastern  Hemi- 
sphere.    In  the  genus  Dipsacus  the  flowers 


b6il,  b^ ;  po^t,  J<5^1 ;  cat,  9CU,  chorns,  9liin,  bench  ;  go,  gem ;  thin,  this ;  sin,  as ;  expect,  ^^enophon,  e^st.    ph  =  C 
-«ian,  -tian  =  sh9.n.    -tion,  -sion  =  shun  ;  -tlon,  -sion  —  zhun.    -clous,  -tious,  -bIous  =  shus.    -tole,  -die,  &c.  =  b^l,  d^l. 
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teasel— tecoretin 


are  separated  from  each  otiier  bj'  loiifr,  stiff, 
prickle-pointed  bracts,  tu  \\liitli  its  ecommiical 
value  18  due.  Of  the  several  sptciee  the  only 
one  of  any  value  is  Dipsacus  fuUovuni,  the 
Fuller's  or  Clothier's  Teasel,  so  called  from 
its  usefulness  in  the  preparation  of  cloth.  It 
is  a  biennial,  several  feet  high,  with  sessile, 
serrated  leaves,  the  stem  and  leaves  prickly; 
and  with  cylindrical  heads  of  pale  o  white 
flowers,  between  which  are  oblong,  rigid  bracts, 
booked  at  the  point.  These  are  used  in  woolen 
factories  and  elsewhere  for  raising  the  nap 
on  cloth.  It  grows  wild 
on  road-sides  and 
under  hedges  in 
England  and  other 
parts  of  Europe, 
It  grows  best  in  a 
stift'  loam.  The 
seed  is  sown  in 
April  in  drills 
from  a  foot  to  a 
foot  and  a  half 
apart,  and  the 
plants  are  cut  in 
July  of  the  second  i 
year,  j  ust  after  the 
fall  of  the  blos- 
som. A  labourer, 
wearing    thick  teasel. 

gloves  to  protect  i.  Flower;  2.  Fruit;  3.  Stem 
nis  hands  from  and  leaves;  4.  Abraot 

the  prickles,  cuts 

the  teasels  with  a  sharp  knife  about  nine 
inches  below  the  head,  after  which  they 
are  tied  in  small  bundles  apd  dried  in  the 
sunshine.  They  are  then  sorted  according  to 
size  into  kings,  middlings,  and  scrubs.  The 
crooked  awns  or  chaffs  are  fixed  around  the 
circumference  of  large  broad  wheels  or  cylin- 
ders, and  the  cloth  is  held  against  them. 
They  raise  a  nap  upon  it  which  is  afterwards 
cut  level.  A  piece  of  fine  broad  cloth  requires 
1,500  to  2,000  of  them  to  bring  out  the  nap, 
ftft-er  which  the  teasels  are  broken  and  useless. 
Steel  substitutes  for  teasels  have  been  tried, 
but  ineffectually;  they  are  not  sufficiently 
pliant,  and  tear  the  fine  fibres  of  the  cloth. 

(2)  The  burr  of  the  plant. 

2.  Mech.  &  Cloth-vutnvf. :  Any  contrivance 
used  as  a  substitute  for  teasels  in  the  dress- 
ing of  woollen  cloth, 

teasel-fk'aine,  s.  A  frame  or  set  of  iron 
bars  in  which  teasel-heads  are  fixed  for  raising 
a  nap  or  pile  on  woollen  cloth. 

tea'-^el.tea'-zle,  tea'-zel,  v.t  [Teasel,  s.] 
To  subject  to  the  action  of  teasels  ;  to  raise  a 
nap  upon  by  the  action  of  teasels. 

tea'-^el-er,  teaz'-ler,  s.  [Eng.  teasel;  -er.] 
One  who  uses  or  works  a  i^eazel  for  raising  a 
nap  on  cloth. 

tea^'-er  (1),  s.    [Eng.  tease,  v. ;  -er.] 
1.  One  who  teases ;  a  tease. 

"  Should  Cave  waot  copy,  let  the  teaser  wait." 
Fawkei:  Borace  Imitated. 

*  2.  A  kind  of  dog  used  in  hunting  dter. 

"  The  lofty  frolic  bucks 
That  Bcudded  fore  the  teasers  like  the  wind." 
^  Greene  :  Friar  Hacon. 

tea§'-er  (2),  s.   [Teazer.] 

tea^'-ing,  i*.  [Tease,  v.]  Vexing,  worrying, 
irritating, 

"Surmounted  thefauteff  employmenta  of  printing 
and  publishins." — Goldsmith :  Polite  Learning,  ch.  x. 

teat  (1),  s.  [Etym.  doubtful ;  cf.  tit.\  A  small 
quantity.    {Scotch.')    (Burns :  Poor  Mailie,') 

teat  (2),  *  teet,  *  tete,  *  tette,  *  tit,  *  tltte, 

s,     [A.S,  tit;  cogn,  with  O.  Dut.  title;  Ger. 
zitze;  Fr.  tette;  O.  Fr.  tete;  Sp.  teta;  Ital. 
telta:  Icel.  tdta;  Wei.  did,  didi,  teth;  Irish 
&  Gael,  did.] 
L  Ordinary  language : 

1,  Lit.  :  The  projecting  organ  through 
which  milk  is  drawn  from  the  breast  or 
udder  of  females  of  the  class  mammalia ;  the 
nipple ;  the  dug  of  a  beast ;  the  pap  of  a 
woman. 

"The  divine  providence  hath  furnished  a  woman 
with  two  teati  for  this  purpose,"—/*.  BoUand :  Plu- 
tarch, p,  4. 

2.  Fig. :  A  small  nozzle  resembling  a  teat. 
II.  Mech. :   A    small,   rounded,  perforated 

projection,  otherwise  called  a  nipple,  as  that 
of  a  gun. 

teat'-ed,  a.  [Eng.  teat;  -ed.]  Having  teats 
or  protuberances  resembling  the  teats  of 
animals.    (Used  in  bot.,  &c.) 


teathe,  s.  &  v.    [Tath.] 

te'-a-tin.  s.    [Theatinb.] 

*  teat'-ish,  a.  [Perhaps  from  teat,  as  a  child 
fretful  for  thp  breast.]    Peevish. 

"  Her  sickness 
Had  made  her  somewhat  teatish." 

Beaum.  £  Flet. :  Woman'l  Prize,  v.  1. 

teaze, ».    [See  compound.] 

teaze-hole,  e.    [A  corrupt,  of  Fr.  tisard 

=  tire  door.] 

Glass-mamtf. :  The  fuel-opening  in  a  glass- 
furnace. 

teaze,  v.t.  or  i.     [Tease,  v  ] 
tea'-zel,  tea'-zle,  s.  &  v.    [Teasel.] 
tea'-zel-wort,  «.    [Eng.  teasel,  s.,  and  wort] 
Bot.  (PL) :  The  Dipsacace»,    (Lindley.) 

teaz'-er,  s.  [Eng.  tea^e,  s. ;  -er.]  The  stoker 
or  fireman  who  attends  the  furnaces  in  glass- 
works. 

teb'-bad,  s.  [Pers.]  The  scorching  winds 
which  blow  over  the  sandy  plains  of  Central 
Asia,  carrying  with  them  clouds  of  impal- 
pable sand,  which  are  said  to  act  like  flakes 
of  fire  on  travellers'  skins. 

Te'-beth,  s.  [Heb.  mtp  (rebAe(ft);  Arab,  to- 
bah;  Old  Egypt.  TuU,  Tobi;  Gr.  Tu^i  (Tubi), 
T^)3(Te6);  Bans.  Tapas.] 

Calendar:  The  tenth  month  of  the  Jewish 
sacred  year.  It  commenced  at  the  new  moon 
of  December,  and  ended  at  that  of  January, 

tec,  s.  [Contracted  from  detective  (q.v.).]  (See 
etyra.)    (Slang.) 

"  I  went  to  Dartford,  In  Kent,  to  Whistler,  bo  that 
we  should  not  get  picked  up  by  the  'tea,"— Echo, 
Dec  4.  1886. 

*  teche,  v.t.    [Teach.] 

tegh'-i-lj^,  ouiv.  [Eng.  techy;  -ly.]  In  a 
techy  manner ;  peevishly,  fretfully,  irritably. 

te^h'-i-ness,  s.  [Eng.  techy;  -ness.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  techy  ;  peevishness, 
fretfulness, 

tech'-mc»  a.  &  8.    [Ft.  technigue.] 

A,  As  adj. :  The  same  as  Technical  (q.v.). 

B.  As  subst. :  The  method  of  performance 
or  manipulation  in  any  ai-t ;  technical  skill  or 
manipulation ;  artistic  execution. 

tech'-niC-al,  a.  &  s.  [Gr.  tcxv-k^^  (technikos) 
=  belonging  to  the  arts  ;  rdx^V  (techne)  =  art.] 

A,  As  adj. :  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  mecha- 
nical arts,  or  to  any  particular  art,  science, 
profession,  handicraft,  business,  or  the  like. 

"  All  the  dispute  is  made  to  turn  upon  logical 
niceties,  or  metaphysical  subtleties  about  the  nature 
of  thinga  confessedly  mysterious,  or  rather  upon  the 
meaning  of  techvical  terms  aud  names,  such  aa  indi- 
vldual.  &c:'—n'aterland:  Worki,  v.  346. 

B.  As  subst.  (PL) :  Those  things  which  per- 
tain to  the  practical  part  of  an  art  or  science ; 
technicalities  ;  technics. 

technics -education,  s.  Specific  in- 
struction required  by  every  person  engaged 
In  a  pai-ticular  occupation,  in  addition  to  the 
general  education  needed,  more  or  less,  by  all 
the  citizens  of  a  state.  Much  attention  has 
been  paid  in  this  country  and  in  Europe  to  the 
subject  of  technical  education,  and  considerable 
progress  been  made  in  that  direction,  numerous 
technical  schools  having  been  instituted  in  the 
Beveial  large  cities.  The  most  prominent 
of  these  is  the  School  of  Mechanic  Arte  of  the 
Institute  of  Technology,  Boston.  Among 
others  are  the  Manual  Training  School  of 
Washington  University,  St.  Louis,  the  Spring 
Garden  Institute,  Philadelphia,  the  Williamson 
School  of  Mechanical  Arts,  and  various  others, 
while  the  Manual  Training  public  schools  are 
proving  of  the  utmost  educational  value. 
Technical  education  has  also  made  great 
progress  in  Europe,  from  whose  schools  came 
the  incentive  to  American  advance  in  this 
direi-tion,  the  schools  of  iliis  country  having 
all  been  instituted  since  the  European  exhibit  at 
the  Centennial  Exhibition  of  1876.  In  France, 
Belgium,  Holland,  and  Sweden  manual  training 
is  a  feature  of  the  elementary  schools,  and 
schools  for  trade  instruction  exist  in  the  other 
countries.  Their  introduction  into  Britain  was 
late,  but  they  are  now  well  advanced  m  tliat 
country.  Their  purpose  is  to  ensure  to  the 
artisan  a  thorough  acquaintance  with  his  busi- 
ness, by  supplementing  the  practical  experience 


of  the  workshop  or  factory  with  the  scientific 
knowledge  gained  iu  the  chiSB-room  under 
properly  qualified  teachers. 

tech-ni-o^'-i-tj^,  s.    tBng.  technical;  -ity.) 

1.  Technicalness  (q.v.). 

2.  Anything  technical  or  peculiar  to  a  par- 
ticular science,  art,  profession,  manufacture, 
or  the  like ;  a  technical  term  or  expression. 

"  The  training  of  the  workshop  and  the  study  of  the 
technicalities  of  the  various  trades  to  which  art  know- 
ledge may  be  successfully  applied."— Dailj/  Telegraph, 
Sept.  7, 1885. 

tech'-ni-cal-lj^p  adv.  [Eng.  technical;  -ly.] 
In  a  technical  manner ;  according  to  technics 
or  technicalities. 

"  But  the  first  professed  English  satirist,  to  speak 
teclvnicallv,  is  Bishop  Joseph  Hall,  successively  Bishop 
of  Exeter  and  Norwich."— (Karton."  EngVish  Poetry„ 
vol,  iv. 

tech'-ni-cal-ness,  s.  [Eng.  technical ;  -ness.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  technical  or 
peculiar  to  a  particular  art,  science,  manu- 
facture, &c. 

*  tech'-ni-9ist,  s.     [Eng.  teehnic;  -ist.]    One 

skilled  in  technics  or  in  the  practical  arts. 

*  tech-ni-co-log'-ic-al,  a.  [Eng.  technical, 
and  Gr.  Xoyos  (logos)  =  a  word.]  Technolo- 
gical ;  technical. 

"  Had  the  apostle  used  this  technicological  phrasft  Id 
any  differeut  sense  from  its  common  accepuitiou.  he 
would  have  told  us  of  it"— ScoK;  Chrlttiau  Life,  pt 
ii.,  cU.  vii, 

tech'-nics,  s.  sing.  &  pL     [Technic] 

1.  Sing.:  The  doctrine  of  arts  in  general; 
such  branches  of  learning  as  respect  the  arts, 

"  In  the  schools  of  the  middle  classes  science  rather 
than  technics  is  needed,  because,  when  the  seeiis  of 
science  are  sown,  technics  as  its  fruit  will  appear  at 
the  appointed  time."— Bailp  Telegraph,  Sept.  10,  1885. 

2.  PI. :  Technical  terms  or  objects ;  tech- 
nicalities. 

tecb-nique',  s.    [Fr.]    [Technic] 

Fine  Arts:  The  method  in  which  an  artist 
uses  his  materials  to  express  his  mental  con- 
ceptions. 

"  The  whole  poem  may  be  read  with  pleasure,  despite 
a  certain  sense  of  clashing  between  the  myth  and  its 
interpretation  and  an  occasional  lapse  in  the  technique 
of  the  verse."— Fall  AfaU  Qazette,  Aug.  6, 1884, 

tech-no-log'-ic-al,  a.  [Eng.  technologiy) ; 
-ical.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  technology;  per- 
taining to  the  arts  :  as,  technological  institni^s. 

tech-nol'-o-gist,  s.  [Eng.  technolog(y) ;  -ist.] 
One  skilled  in  technology  ;  one  who  discourses 
or  treats  of  arts  or  of  the  terms  of  aits. 

tech-hol'-O-g]^,  s.  [Gr.  reyinj  (techne)  =  &rt; 
suff.  -ology.]  That  branch  of  knowledge  v/hich 
deals  with  the  various  industrial  arts ;  the 
science  or  systematic  knowledge  of  the  in- 
dustrial arts,  as  of  weaving,  spinning,  metal- 
lurgy, or  the  like. 

There  were  not  any  further  essays  made  m  techno- 


logy for  above  fourscore  years ;  but  all  men  Kcquieaced 
In  the  common  grammar." — Twell:  £xami?iation  qf 
Grammar.    (Preface,  p,  17.) 

t€9h'-j^,  o.    [Tetchy.]    Peevish,  fretful,  irrit- 
able. 

te-c6'-ma,  5.     [Mexican  tecoinaxochitl  =  one 
of  the  species.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Bignoniacese.  Calyx  cam- 
panulate,  five-toothed  ;  corolla  with  a  cara- 
pauulate  throat  and  a  five-lobed  bilabiate 
Umb ;  stamens  didynamoua.  Erect  trees, 
shrubs,  or  scandent  plants,  with  unequally 
pinnate  or  simple  digitate  leaves :  flowers 
yellow  or  flesh-colored,  in  terminal  paniclea, 
Teconta  radicans,  a  native  of  the  Southern 
States,  has  become  a  favorite  climbing  plant 
in  gardens.  The  leaves  have  nine  acu- 
minate, serrate  leaves.  The  roots  of  T. 
stans  and  T.  spedosa  are  diuretic.  T.  impeti- 
giTwsa  abounds  in  tannin  ;  the  bark  is  bitter 
and  mucilaginous,  and  is  used  in  lotions  and 
baths  in  inflammation  of  the  joints  and  de- 
bility. The  bark  of  T.  Ipe  is  used  in  Brazil  as 
a  gargle  in  ulcers  of  the  mouth.  T.  undulataf 
an  evergreen  shrub  from  the  north  west  of 
India,  produces  gorgeous  orange  -  coloiu*ed 
blossoms  in  April ;  its  leaves  are  used  as 
cattle-fodder. 

te-co-ret'-in,  «.    [Gr.  tiJkm  («efco)  =  to  melt 
down,    and    pijTiioj  (rhetivl)  =  resin;    Ger. 

tekoretin.] 

Min. :  A  variety  of  Fichtelite  (q.v.),  found 
in  pine-wood  embedded  in  the  marshes  near 
Holtegard,  Denmark, 


fg,te,  fat,  fjaxe,  amidst,  what,  f^,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  thSre;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  p5t, 
or.  wore,  wplf;  work,  who,  son :  mute,  ciib,  ciire,  ^nite,  cur,  rule,  f&ll ;  try.  Syrian,    ro,  oe  =  e ;  ey  =  a ;  au  =  Uw. 
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teo-ti-bran-chi-a'-ta,  s.  pi.    [Lat.  tectiLs  = 
covered,  and  Mod.  Lat.*  hranchiata  (q.v.).] 

Zool. :  A  section  of  Opi8thobranchiata(q.v.). 
Animal  usually  provided  with  a  shell  hoth  in 
the  larval  and  adult  state ;  branchise  covered 
by  the  shell  or  mantle  ;  sexes  united.  There 
are  five  families :  Tornatellidee,  BuUidBB  (=  the 
Tectibranchiata  of  Cuvier),  PleurobranchidBB, 
Aplysiadse,  and  Phyllidiadee. 

tec-ti-br^'-clli-ate,  «.  &  s.    [Tectibran- 
chiata.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Of  or  belonging  to  the  Tecti- 
branchiata. 

B.  As  suhst. :  Any  individual  of  the  Tecti- 
branchiata (q.v.). 

tec'-ti-9ite,  s.   [Gr.  •n]KTiK6^(tektikos)  =  ca-pa,- 
ble  of  melting  ;  suff.  -ite  (Min,.).] 

Min. :  A  mineral  of  uncertain  composition, 
found  at  Gi-aiil  and  Ciuunsdorf,  Saxony.  Hard- 
ness, 1*5  to  2  ;  colour,  clove-brown.  Soluble 
in  water.  Compos.  :  probably  a  hydi'ous  sul- 
phate of  the  sesquioxide  of  iron.  Known 
also  under  the  name  of  Graulite. 


[Lat.   tectus  — 


*  tect'-ly,  *  tect'-lie,  adj. 

covered.]    Secretly,  closely. 

"He  lad  veiie  close  &  tectlie  a  company  of  his  meti 
in  ail  old  liouaa  fast  by  the  caatelL"— if o2m«Ae(i ;  Ire- 
land (iin.  1681J. 

tec-to-chrys'-ine,  s.  [Lat.  tectus  =  covered, 
hidden,  and  Eug.  chrysiTie.] 

Chem. :  C1SH12O4.  A  crystalline  substance 
found  together  with  chrysine  in  poplar  buds, 
and  separated  from  the  latter  by  its  solubility 
in  benzol.  It  forms  large,  sulpliur-yellow 
monoclinic  prisms,  melting  at  130°.  When 
boiled  with  strong  potash  it  is  decomposed, 
yiehling  acetic  acid,  phenyl-methyl  ketone, 
and  benzoic  acid. 

tec-to'-na,  s.  [Said  to  be  from  Malabar  tekka 
=  teak,  but  perhaps  formed  with  reference  to 
Gr.  TeKTovLKT)  (tektonike)  =  building,  for  which 
teak  is  well  adapted.] 

Bot.  :  Teak  ;  a  genus  of  Viticese.  Calyx 
five  or  six-toothed,  ultimately  becoming  in- 
flated ;  corolla  gamopetalous,  five  or  six  cleft ; 
stamens  five  or  six;  ovary  superior,  four- 
celled  ;  fruit  a  four-celled  nut  or  drupe, 
woolly,  spongy,  and  dry  seed,  one  in  each 
cell.  Known  species  two,  Tectona  grandia 
[Teak]  and  T.  Hamiltoniana,  a  deciduous 
tree  witli  light-brown,  hard,  close-grained 
wood  weighing  64  lbs.  per  cubic  foot.  It  is 
found  in  Proine  and  in  Upper  Burinah. 

tec-ton-ar-chi'-nae,  s.  pi.  [Gr.  TeKTovapxot 
(tektonarchos)  =  a  master-builder ;  Lat.  fem. 
pi.  adj.  sulT.  -incB.] 

Omith.  :  Bower-birds  ;  a  sub-family  of 
Paradiseid8e(q.v.).  Devoid  of  flowing  plumes, 
only  one  genus  possessing  any  attempt  at 
extra  adornment  in  the  males.  The  species, 
so  far  as  known,  are  accustomed  to  erect 
bowers  of  reeds  in  which  they  dispoit  them- 
selves. Genera:  Sericulus,  Ptilonorhynchus, 
Chlamydodera,  ^luraedus,  and  Amblyornis. 

*  tec-ton' -ic,  a.     [Lat.  tectonicus;  Gr.  TexTOi-t- 

k6<;  (techtonikos),  from  reicrtav  (tekton)  =  a  car- 
penter.] Pertaining  or  relating  to  building  or 
construction. 

ec-ton-ics*  s.  [Tectonic]  A  series  of  arts 
by  wliich  vessels,  implements,  dwellings  and 
])laces  of  assembly  are  formed :  on  the  one 
hand  agreeably  to  the  end  for  which  they  were 
designed ;  on  the  otlier,  in  conformity  with 
sentiments  and  artistic  ideas. 

t  tec-tor'-i-al,  o.  [Lat.  tectorius  =  pertain- 
ing to  covering ;  tego  =  to  cover.]    Covering. 

tectorial-mexnbrane,  s. 

Anat. :  A  comparatively  thick,  fibrillated, 
and,  to  all  appearance,  highly  elastic  mem- 
brane covering  tlie  organ  of  Corti  in  the  ear. 
(Qnain.) 

tec-tor'-i-um,  s.  [Lat.]  A  species  of  plas- 
ter-work adopted  for  the  decoration  of  Roman 
houses,  and  consisting  of  a  mixture  of  lime 
and  sand, 

tec'-tri-jeg,  s.pl.  [Mod.  Lat,  from  tego  = 
to  cover.  ] 

Omith.:  Coverts;  the  smaller  feathers  of 
the  wing  or  tail,  especially  of  the  former,  the 
term  calypteria  being  applied  to  tlie  latter. 

te'-ciim,  ».     [Tocum.]     The  fibrous  produce 


of  a  palm-leaf,  resembling  green  wool,  im- 
ported from  Brazil. 


teciun-fibre. 


The  same  as  Tecum. 


ted,  *  tedde,  *  teede,  v.  t.  [Icel.  tedK]a  — 
to  spread  manure ;  tadh  =  manure ;  tadha  = 
hay  grown  in  a  well-manured  field ;  Norw. 
tedja  =  to  spread  manure  ;  tad==.  manure  ;  Sw. 
dial,  tdda,  from  tad  =  manure.] 

Agric. :  To  spread  new-mown  hay,  so  as  to 
expose  it  to  the  sun  and  air ;  to  turn  (new- 
mown  hay  or  grass)  from  the  swath  and 
scatter  for  drying. 

"  The  amell  of  grain,  or  tedded  grass,  or  kiue." 
AlUton:  P.  L,,  Ix.  450. 

ted'-der(l),  5.  [Eng.  Ud;  -er.]  One  who 
teds  ;  specifically,  a  machine  for  stirring  and 
spreading  hay,  to  expedite  its  being  dried  by 
the  sun  and  air. 

"  However  valuable  a  mower  may  be,  a  tedder  ia 
hardly  less  so."— Sheldon :  Dairy  Farming,  p.  179. 

ted'-der  (2),  s.    [Tether.] 

1.  A  rope,  strap,  cord,  or  lariat,  for  fasten- 
ing an  animal  by  the  head  to  a  manger,  post, 
or  stake. 

2.  Anything  by  which  one  is  restrained  ;  a 
tether. 

ted'-der,  v.t.  [Tether,  v.]  To  tether,  to 
confine,  to  restrain. 

•  tede,  a.    [Lat.  tceda.'l    A  torch. 

Te  De'-iim,  s.  [From  the  first  words  "  Te 
Deum  Laudamus.  ] 

1.  The  name  given  to  a  celebrated  Latin 
hymn  of  praise,  ascribed  usually  to  St.  Am- 
brose and  St.  Augustine,  and  well-known  in 
this  country  fi-ora  the  translation  in  the 
Prayer-book,  beginning  "  We  praise  Thee,  O 
God,"  one  of  the  two  canticles  appointed  to 
be  sung  in  the  morning  service  between  the 
two  lessons.  It  is  also  sung  on  special  occa- 
sions, as  days  of  public  rejoicing. 

2.  A  musical  setting  of  the  hymn  [1.] 

3.  A  choral  thanksgiving  service  in  which 
this  hymn  forms  a  principal  part. 


tedge,  s.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  The  ingate  or 
aperture  in  a  mould  through  which  the  molten 
metal  is  poured. 

•ted-ing,  s.    [Tithinq.] 

*  teding-penny,  a.    [TiTHiNG-pEimy.] 

* te-di-6s'-i-ty,  s.  [Eng.  tedious;  -ity.]  Te- 
diousness. 

te'-di-ous.  *te-dy-ouse,a.  [Lat.  tcediosus, 
from  tcedium  =  irksomeness,  tedium  ;  from 
tcedet  =  it  irka.] 

1.  Causing  tedium  ;  wearisome  or  tiresome 
by  continuance,  prolixity,  repetition,  or  the 
like.    (Said  of  persons  or  things.) 

"  And  all  that  to  herself  she  talk'd. 
Would  surely  be  a  tedious  tale." 

Wordsworth :  Idiot  Boy. 

2.  Slow. 

"  Twice  ten  tedious  years."     Cowper  :  John  Oilpin, 

3.  Annoying ;  odious. 

"  My  woes  are  tedious,  though  my  words  are  brlet" 
Shakesp.  :  liape  of  Lucrecc,  1,309. 

te'-di-oiis-ly,  o.dv.  [Eng.  tedious ;  -?y.]  In 
a  tedious  or  tiresome  manner,  so  as  to  weary 
or  tire  ;  slowly. 

"Night  .  .  ,  doth  limp  flo  (etZfojM^y  away." 

Shakesp.  ■  Henry  V,,  Iv. 

te'-di-oiis-ness,    *  te-di-ous-nesse,    s. 

[Eng.  tedious ;  -ness.\  The  quality  or  state 
of  being  tedious,  tiresome,  or  wearisome  from 
continuance,  prolixity,  repetition,  or  the  like  ; 
tiresomeness;  slowness. 

"  I  have  dwelt  sometime  upon  tlie  chriatlan  sacri- 
fice, perhaps  even  to  a  degree  of  tediousnest."  —  Water- 
land:   Works,  viii.'m. 

te'-diou-some,  te'-^-sum,  a.  [Eng. 
tedious;  -some.^    Tedious  ;  tiiesome.    {Scotch.) 

te'-di-ftnii  s-  (Lat.  tcedium,  from  ti;edet  —  it 
irks,]  Irksomeness;  wearisomeuess ;  tedi- 
ousness. 

' '  The  tedium  that  the  lazy  rich  endnre." 

Cowper  ;  Table  Talk,  742. 

tee  (1),  s.    [Native  name.] 

1.  An  umbrella. 

2.  The  umbrella-shaped  structure  used  as  a 
termination  or  finial  crowning  the  Buddhist 
topes  and  HimUi  pagodas.  It  is  supposed  to 
be  a  relic  shrine. 


tee  (2),  8.  [See  def.]  A  T-shaped  pipe- 
coupling,  adapted  for  a  stem-pipe  and  two 
branches. 

tee-iron,  s.  A  rod  with  a  cross-bar  at 
the  end,  for  withdrawing  the  lower  valve-box 
of  a  pump. 

tee  (3),  s.  [Icel.  fyd  =  to  point  out,  to  mark, 
to  note.] 

GoJf,  dc. :  A  mark  set  up  in  pl;iying  at 
quoits  ;  the  mark  made  in  the  ice  in  tlie  game 
of  curling,  towards  which  the  stones  are 
pushed;  the  nodule  of  earth  from  which  the 
ball  is  struck  off"  in  golf,    (Scotch.) 

"  Both  got  well  away  from  the  tee  to  the  fourth 
hole.''— Field,  Sept.  26.  188G, 

tee,  V.t.     [Tee  (3),  s.] 

Golf:  To  place,  as  a  ball,  on  the  tee  pre- 
paratory to  striking  off. 

"Never  inteiTupt  the  court — all  that  ia  managed 
for  ye  like  a  tee'd  b&ll'—Scott:  Rcdgatintlet,  letter 
xiiL 

teel.  til,  s.    [Mahratta  teel;  Hind.  &  Beng.  tel.\ 
Bot.  :   Sesamum  orientate  and  S.   indi(nim. 
[Sesame,  Sesamum.] 

*'  teem,  *  teme,  s.  [Team,  s.]  Race,  progeny, 

"  What  tyme  in  Jerusalem  was  dede  a  douhty  thyug 
(Was  blode  uou  of  his  teme,  bot  a  mayden  ying)." 
Robert  de  Br unne,  p.  140. 

teem  (1},    *  teme,  v.i.  &  t.      [A.S.  tyman^ 
from  team  =  a  team,  a  progeny.] 
A.  Intransitive : 

*  I.  To  bear  young,  as  an  animal ;  to  produce 
fruit,  as  a  plant ;  to  be  pregnant ;  to  conceive. 

"Lest  it  should  feble  hys  fleshe  and  let  liym  from 
geating  of  children,  and  hyndre  hys  harlot  of  ieming." 
—Sir  T.  More:   Workes,  p.  64-1. 

2.  To  be  full,  as  if  ready  to  bring  forth  ;  to 
be  stocked  to  overflowing  ;  to  be  prolific  ;  to 
be  charged. 

"The  strange   conceits,  vain  projects,   and    vild 
dreams, 
With  which  hypocrisy  for  ever  teems." 

Cowper    Hope,  742. 

*  B.  Trans.  :  To  produce  ;  to  bring  forth; 
to  give  birth  to. 

"Common  mother,  thou 
Whose  womb  unmeaaurable,  and  uillnite  breast, 
Teems,  and  feeds  all."  Shakesp.  ■  Timon,  iv.  S. 

teem  (2),  v.t.  [Icel.  tceTm  =  to  empty;  tomr 
=  empty ;  Dan,  tdmme=  to  empty,  from 
torn  =  empty ;  Sw  tomtna,  from  (om..] 
[TooM.J     To  pour,  to  empty.    {Prov.) 

"  Teem  out  the  remaiuder  of  the  ale  hito  the  tan- 
kard,  aud  fiU  the  glaaa  with  small  beer"— Sw^ft." 
Directions  to  the  Duller. 

*  teem(3X  *  teeme,  v.t.  [Cf.  O.  Dut.  tamen  = 
to  be  convenient,  fit,  or  fitting;  Dut.  bulamen 
=  to  beseem  ;  Ger.  ziemen  =  to  be  fit ,  Goth. 
gatiman  =  to  suit,  agree  with.]    To  think  hL 

"  I  could  feeme  it  to  rend  thee  in  plecea."— tf^^i/rJ  i 
Dialogue  qf  Witches.    (1603.) 

teem'-er,  s.  [Eng.  teem,  (l),  v.  ;  -cr.]  One 
who  teems  ;  one  who  brings  forth  young. 

*  teem'-ful,  a.     [Eng.  teem  (1),  v.  ;  •fuUJ).'] 

1.  Pregnant,  prolific. 

2.  Brimful. 

teem'-ing  (l),  a.  [Teem  (l),  v  ]  Pregnant, 
prolific  ;  stocked  to  overflowing. 

"  To  call  up  plenty  from  the  teeming  earth. 
Or  curse  the  desert  with  a  tenfold  dearth." 

Cowper     Truth,  191. 

teem'-ing  (2),  a.    [Teem  (2),  i?.) 

teeming-pun  oh,  s.  a  punch  for  start- 
ing or  driving  a  bolt  out  of  a  hole;  a  drift. 

'^teem'-less,  a.  [Eng.  tern,  (l),  v. ;  -less.\ 
Not  fruitful  or  prolific  ;  barren. 

"  Such  wars,  such  waste,  such  fiery  tracks  of  deiirtb 
Their  zeal  haa  left,  and  such  a  leemtesi  eaith  ' 

Dryden:  Eirul  &  /'an/her,  i  -iiS. 

teen,  *  teene,'^  tene,  s.  [A,  S.  tedria  =  accusa- 
tion, injury,  vexation  ;  teon  =  to  accuse  ; 
Ger.  zeiten.]    Provocation,  grief,  vexation. 

"  Last  day  1  grat,  wi'  apite  and  tri-n.' 

Burns  ■  Bruitr  Water. 

teen  (1),  *  tene,  v.t.  [Teen,  s.]  To  vex,  to 
annoy,  to  provoke,  to  excite. 

"Why  tempt  yo  me  and  tene  with  soclie  oaauer 
speache.'— Cftttucer.'  Testimony  of  Looe,  bk.  h. 

teen  (2),  v.t.  [A.S.  tynan.\  To  Inclose,  to 
fence  in.    {Prov.) 

teen  (3),  v.i.  [Teend.]  To  light,  as  a  candle. 
{Pruv.) 

teen'-age  (age  as  ig),  s.  [Tf,e:n'  (2),  ».] 
Wood  for  fences  or  inclosuros.    {I'nn' ) 


b6il,  boy* ;  pout,  j<$^l ;  cat,  9ell,  chorus,  fhin,  benQh ;  go,  gem ;  thin,  this ;  sin,  as ;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist,    -liig. 
-iiian,  -tian  =  shan.    -tlou,  -sion  =  shun ;  -tiou,  -§ion  =  zhiin.    -clous,  -tious,  -slous  =  shus.    -ble.  -die.  &c.  -  bcl,  del* 
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teend,  tlnd,  v.t.  &  i.  [A.S.  tyndan,  tendan  = 
to  kindle ;  Sw.  tdiida ;  Dau.  tande ;  Ger. 
ziinden.]    [Tind,  Tinder,] 

A.  Trans. :  To  kindle,  to  set  light  to,  to 
light. 

B,  Jntraris. :  To  kindle,  to  take  light. 

•  teen'-fiil,  a.  [Eng.  teen,  s. ;  -ful(l).]  Full  of 
grief  or  sorrow  ;  sorrowful,  afflicted. 

teen^,  s.  pi.  [See  def.]  The  years  of  one's 
age  having  the  termination  -teen :  that  is,  the 
years  thirteen  to  nineteen  inclusive,  during 
which  a  person  is  said  to  be  in  his  or  her 
teens. 

"  Whose  life  romance  begius  early  in  her  teens.'— 
Athentsum,  Aug.  27,  1887,  p.  271. 

teen'-^(l),  a.   [Tiny.]  Very  small,  diminutive. 

teen'-y  (2),  a.  [Eng.  teen,  a. ;  -y.]  Fretful, 
peevish.    (Prov.) 

teer'-er,  s.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  A  boy  or  girl 
employed  to  stir  the  sieve  to  calico  printers. 

tees-da'-li-a,  s.  [Named,  .after  Robt.  Tees- 
dale,  a  Yorkshire  botanist,  author  of  a 
catalogue  of  plants  growing  around  Castle 
Howard.] 

Bot.  :  A  genus  of  Thlaspidese  or  Thlaspidae. 
The  petals  are  unequal ;  the  filaments  with 
basal  scales ;  the  pod  oblong.  Known  species 
two,  from  Europe,  Northern  Africa,  and 
Western  Asia.  One,  Teesdalia  nudicaulis,  the 
Naked-stalked  Teesdalia,  is  British.  The 
stems,  which  are  generally  numerous,  are 
four  to  eighteen  inches  high ;  the  leaves 
almost  entirely  radical,  lyrato-pinnatifid  ;  the 
flowers  white.  Cummon  in  England  in  sandy 
and  gravelly  places,  rare  in  Scotland.  Flowers 
in  April  and  June.  The  other  species  is  T. 
lepidlum,  or  regularis,  found  in  Spain,  &c. 
Both  are  fitted  for  rockeries  in  gardens. 

tee'-tee,  ti'-ti,  s.    [Native  name.] 

Zool.  :  The  SquiiTcl  Monkey.    (Humboldt.) 

tee'-ter,  v.t.  or  i.  [Prob.  a  variant  of  totter 
(q.v.).]  To  ride  on  the  ends  of  a  balanced 
plank,  &c.,  as  childieu  do  for  amusement ;  to 
seesaw.     (Amer.) 

teeth,  o.  pi.    [TooTH.] 

teethe,  v.i.    [Teeth.]    To  grow  teeth. 

teeth'-ingv  s.  [Teethe.]  The  operation  or 
the  process  of  the  first  growth  of  teeth,  or  the 
process  by  which  they  make  their  way 
through  the  gums  ;  dentition.     [Tooth.] 

"  When  the  BymptomB  of  teeth !ng Eppea.T,  thegums 
ought  to  be  relaxed  by  aofteuing  ointment."— 
Aibuthnot:  On  Diet. 

tee' -tick,  s.  [From  the  cry  of  the  bird.]  (See 
extract  under  Titling,  1.) 

tee-to'-tal,  a.  [A  reduplicated  form  of  totaly 
or,  according  to  some,  from  a  stuttering  pro- 
nunciation of  the  word  total.] 

1.  Entire,  complete.    (Colloq.) 

2.  Pertaining  to  teetotallers  or  teetotalism : 
as,  a  teetotal  meeting. 

tee-to'-tal-ifm,  s.  [Eng.  teetotal;  -ism.] 
The  principles  or  practice  of  teetotallers ;  total 
abstinence  from  all  intoxicating  liquors. 

"  The  only  way  to  rescue  the  drunlcard  v/aa  through 
the  inatruineutality  oi  teetotalmn."— Daily  Telegraph, 
Sept,  28,  1885. 

tee-to' -tal-ler,  tee-to'-tal-er,  s.  (Eng. 
teetotal ;  -er.]  One  who  professes  total  absti- 
nence from  all  sjiirituons  or  intoxicating 
liquors,  unless  medically  prescribed ;  a  total 
abstain  ei'. 

"The  increased  temperateness  in  the  Innguage  of 
teetotallers."— Daily  Telegraph.  Marcli  5,  1887. 


tee-to'-tal-ly,   adv.    [Eng 
Entirely,  completely,  totally. 


teetotal ;   -ly.  ] 


tce-to'-tum,  s.  [For  T-totum,  from  T,  the 
most  important  mark  on  one  of  the  original 
four  sides,  meaning  Take-all.]  A  small  four- 
sided  or  polygonal  toy  used  by  children  in  a 
game  of  chance.  Tlie  four  sides  were  marked 
with  letters.  P  {Put-do%vn),  N  (Nothing),  H 
(Hcdf),  T  (Take-all),  such  letters  deciding 
whether  the  player  put  into  or  took  out  of 
the  pool,  according  to  the  letter  appearing 
on  the  top  after  tlie  toy  has  been  spun  round. 

tef'-fliis,  s.     [A  word    of  no    signification. 
(Agassi^.)] 
Entom. :  A  genus  of  typical  Carabidje.    T^- 


jlus  megerlei,  from  Senegal  and  the  Guinea 
Coast,  is  two  inches  long. 

teg,  tegg,  s.  [Cf.  Wei.  teg  =  clear,  fair,  beau- 
tiful, fine.] 

1.  A  female  fallow-deer ;  a  doe  in  the  second 
year. 

2.  A  young  sheep,  older  than  a  lamb. 

"  On  Dec.  29  I  had  300  laniba  (called  usimlly  tess  after 
New  Year  a  Day)  in  a  yard."— ^'ic/d,  Feb.  16,  1886. 

teg-en-ar'-i-a,  s.  [Formed  from  Lat.  Tegea; 
Gr.  Teye'a  (Tegea)  =  a  town  in  Arcadia.] 

Zool. :  The  typical  genus  of  Tegenariidse 
(q.v.).  It  contains  the  House-spider,  under 
which  there  appear  to  have  been  confounded 
two  species ;  Tegenaria  doviestica  and  T. 
dvilis,  the  foi-raer  with  proportionately  longer 
legs  than  the  latter.  It  is,  besides,  rather 
more  than  half  an  inch  long,  wliile  the  other 
one  is  rather  less.  They  weave  their  webs  in 
the  comers  of  windows,  of  neglected  rooms,  or 
outhouses.  They  live  about  four  years,  and 
deposit  their  eggs  in  lenticular  cocoons  of 
while  silk,  and  again  in  a  silk  bag  disguised 
by  jilaster,  &c. 

teg-en-a-ri'-i-dsB.  s.  pi.  [Mod,  Lat.  tege- 
nari(a);  fern,  pi.  adj.  sufi".  -idee.] 

Zool. :  A  family  of  Spiders,  tribe  Dipneu- 
mones  and  its  Sedentary  Division.  The  ocelli 
are  in  two  rows,  the  first  pair  of  legs  usually 
the  longer ;  the  web  irregular.  Sometimes 
there  are  three  claws.  It  is  a  large  family, 
in  some  classifications  divided  into  the  sub- 
families Drassides,  Dysderides,  Scytodides, 
Ginifionides,  and  Agelenides. 

teg'-men  (pi.  teg'-min-a),  s.    [Lat.  tegmen, 
tegimen,  tegumen  =  a  covering.]    [Teqment.] 
Botany : 

1.  Brongniart's  name  for  the  secundine  of 
an  ovule. 

2.  Mirhel's  name  for  the  inner  coat  of  a  seed. 

3.  Palisot  de  Beauvois's  name  for  Uie  ex- 
terior glume  of  a  grass. 

teg'-ment,  teg'-u-ment,  s.  [Lat.  tegu- 
mentum,  from  iej/o  =  to  cover.]  A  cover  or 
covering;  specif,  a  natural  covering  as  of  an 
animal  or  plant;  integument:  as — 

L  0/ i/ie/oTm  tegment : 

1.'  ATiat. :  The  upper  part  of  the  crura 
cerebri)  consisting  principally  of  the  fasciculus 
teres  and  the  jiosterior  pyramid. 

2.  Bot.  (PI):  The  scales  of  a  bud.  They 
may  be  foliaceons,  or  may  resemble  petioles, 
stipules,  or  fulcra. 

IL  0/  the  form  tegument : 

Entom. :  The  covering  of  the  wings  of  or- 
thopterous  insects. 

teg-men'-tum  (pi.  teg-men'-ta),  s.   [Lat.] 

The  same  as  Teqment  (q.v.). 

te-guex'-in,  s.    [Native  name.] 

Zool. :  A  popular  name  for  any  individual 
of  the  Tejidse  (q.v.),  specif.  Tejus  teguexin, 
with  a  wide  geographical  range  in  South 
America.  It  is  from  three  to  four  feet  long, 
black  on  upper  surface,  sprinkled  with  yel- 
low, tail  mingled  with'  yellow  and  black, 
lower  parts  similarly  marked.  These  lizards 
are  found  in  sugar  plantations,  and  among 
scrub  and  brush  ;  they  can  swim  well,  but  do 
not  take  readily  to  the  water.  The  legend 
that  they  utter  a  warning  sound  on  the  ap- 
proach of  wild  beasts  (whence  they  are  some- 
times called  Safeguards)  is  apparently  with- 
out foundation.  They  feed  on  fruit,  insects, 
snakes,  frogs,  birds'  eggs,  and  young  birds.  ,„ 

teg'-u-la  Cpl.  teg'-u-lse),  a.    [Lat.=  a  tile.] 

1.  Build. :  A  roofing-tile. 

2.  Entom.  :  A  callosity  at  the  origin  of  the 
fore  wings  of  the  Hymenoptera. 

teg'-u-lar,  a.  [Teoula.]  Pertaining  to  a 
tile  ;'  resembling  a  tile  ;  consisting  of  tiles. 


teg'-u-la r-ly,  adv.    [Eng.  tegular; 
the  manner  of  tiles  on  a  roof. 


'y.]    In 


teg'-u-lat-ed,  a.  [Lat.  teguJa  =  a  tile.]  Com- 
posed of  small  plates  overlapping  like  tiles. 
(Said  of  a  particular  kind  of  ancient  armour.) 

teg'-u-ment,  a.    [Teoment.] 

teg-u-ment'-a-ry,  a.  [Eng.  tegument;  -ary.] 
Pertaining  to  teguments  ;  consisting  of  tegu- 
ments. 


te-hee',  s.  &  interj.    [Froru  the  sound.] 

A.  As  subst. :  A  laugh,  a  titter. 

"Oui'  poor  young  prince  geta  his  opera  plaudlti 
chaoKed  into  inoclcing  tcht'ea;  and  cannot  U'vume 
grand-admiral."— <7uH^fe.'  flench  Hevolution,  pt.  I., 
bk.  ii.,  ch.  V. 

B.  As  intefTj. :  A  word  used  to  denote  a 
laugh. 

te-hee',  v.i.  [Tehee,  5.]  To  laugh  con- 
temptuously ;  to  titter. 

"  That  lau^h'd  and  teheed  with  derlBion, 
To  see  them  take  your  depoaitiou." 

Sutler:  Budibrat,  III.  lii.  133. 

teh'-sil-dar,  s.  [Hind.]  A  native  colleotor 
'of  a  district  acting  under  a  European  or  a 
zemindar.    (Anglo-Indian.) 

Te'-i-an,  a.  [See  def.]  Of  or  pertaining  to 
Teos  in  Ionia. 

te'-i-daa,  s.  pi.    [Tejid^.] 

Te  ig'-i-tur,  phr.  [Lat.  =  Thee,  therefore.] 
Eccles. :  The  first  two  words  of  the  Canon 
of  the  Mass.  The  expression  appears  to  have 
been  also  used  to  denote  a  book  containing  a 
portion  of  the  Ijitnr^y  (McClintock  t&  Strong)^ 
but  it  is  not  mentioned  in  the  list  of  Litur- 
gical Books  given  by  Smith  &  Cheethain  in 
Christian  Antiquities. 

teil,  s.  [Fr.  teil,  from  Lat.  tilia  =  a.  lime  or 
linden-tree.]    The  lime-tree  or  linden. 

teil-tree,  s. 

1.  Bot. :  The  same  as  Teil  (q.v.) 

2.  Script. :  The  Heb.  nj^  (elak)  is  not  the 
lime-tree,  but  is  probably  the  Terebinth,  as 
it  is  rendered  in  the  R.V. 

"  A  teil-trce  and  an  oak  have  their  substance  In 
them  when  they  cast  their  leaves." — Isaiah  vi.  13. 

*  tein,  H.    [Thane.] 

*  tein-land,  s.    Thane-land. 

teind,  s.  [Icel.  tiund  =  a  tenth,  tithe,  from 
tin  =  ten  ;  Goth,  taihunda  =  the  tenth  ;  Sw. 
tiende.]  The  name  given  in  Scotland  to 
tithes.  They  originated  at  a  remote  period ; 
and  at  the  Reformation  John  Knox  contended 
that  after  allotting  some  provision  for  the 
displaced  Roman  Catholic  clergy,  the  re- 
mainder of  the  teinds  should  be  used  for  the 
support  of  the  Protestant  ministers,  for  uni- 
versities and  schools,  and  for  the  poor. 
Through  the  opposition  of  the  aristocracy, 
the  arrangement  was  but  partially  carried  out. 
At  the  union  between  England  and  Scotland, 
in  1707,  the  Lords  of  the  Court  of  Session 
were  appointed  to  be  Commissioners  of 
Teinds,  and  power  was  given  them  to  deter- 
mine "the  transporting  of  kirks,"  as  the 
population  moved  from  one  locality  to  another, 
the  consent  of  three-fourths  of  the  heritors  in 
point  of  valuation  being  necessary  to  warrant 
the  removal.  In  1S37  and  1838  there  were 
laid  before  Parliament  nine  folio  volumes  of 
reports  by  a  Commission  appointed  to  inquire 
into  church  accommodation,  &c.,in  Scotland. 
It  reported  that  the  parsonage  teinds  were 
held  by  the  Crown,  by  universities,  by  pious 
foundations,  by  lay  titular,?  (analogous  to  the 
lay  proprietors  in  England),  or  by  the  pionrie- 
tors  of  the  lands  from  which  they  were  due; 
they  were  in  all  cases  eligible  to  pay  the 
stipends  held  or  which  might  be  awarded  by 
the  Court  of  Teinds  to  the  ministers,  but  that 
they  could  not  be  transferred  from  one  parish 
to  another. 

"  And  Wednesday,  we  are  to  be  heard  in  the  great 

teiTid.  case  in  preBence."— ficote.*  Ouy  Mwiinering,  cb. 

xxxix. 
^  Court  of  Teinds,  Commissioners  of  Teinds: 
A  court  in  Scotland  having  jurisdiction  over 
all  matters  respecting  valuations  and  sales  of 
teinds,  augmentations  of  stipends,  the  dis- 
junction or  annexation  of  parishes,  &c.  Its 
powers  are  exercised  by  the  judges  of  the 
Court  of  Session,  as  a  Parliamentary  Com- 
mission. 

teind-master,  a.  One  who  is  entitled 
to  teinds.    (Scotch.) 

teine,  a.    [Teyne.] 

tein'-6-SCdpe,  s.  [Gr.  reiru  (teino)  =  to 
stretch,  and  o-KOTrew  (skopeo)  =  to  see,  to  ob- 
serve.] A  name  given  by  Sir  David  Brewster 
to  an  optical  instrument,  consisting  of  prisms 
so  combined  that  the  chromatic  aberration  of 
the  light  is  corrected,  and  the  linear  dimen- 
sions of  objects  seen  through  them  are  in- 
creased or  diminished.    (Brande.) 


late,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;   we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;   pine,  pit,  sire,  sir.  marine;   go,  pot, 
or,  wore,  wol^  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  ^nite,  cur,  rule,  fall;  try,  Syrian.    s&,  se  =  e;  ey  =  a;  qu  =  kw. 
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■  teint,  *  teint,  a.  [Fr.,  prop.  pa.  par.  of 
Uindre  (Lai.  tingo)  — to  dye.]  [Tint.]  Colour, 
tinge,  tint. 

"Qlozed  colours  have  a  vivacity  which  cau  never  be 
Imitated  by  tlie  most  brilliant  coluui's,  because  the 
different  teinta  are  eiuiply  liiid  ou,  eiiuh  iu  Its  plkce, 
one  after  another.  "—i>)'vcie»;  Dii/rfunoy. 

telnt'-nre,  tt^int'-ure,  a.     [Tinctubk] 
Colour,  tint. 

fte'-ji-dsa  (J  as  y),  te'-i-dso,  ».  pi.  [Mod. 
Lat.  tej(usX  te(J,u3);  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suflf. 

-idcB.] 

Zool. :  A  family  of  Lizards,  sub-order  Ciono- 
crania,  with  ten  genera,  from  tropical  and 
fiub-tropieal  America.  Scales  small,  granular, 
sometimes  with  larger  tubercles,  those  of  the 
belly  oblong,  quadrangular,  in  cross  bands  ; 
large  symmetrical  scutes  on  head  ;  tongue 
long,  scaly,  and  bifid  at  end  ;  dentition  acro- 
dont ;  no  fold  of  skin  along  the  sides. 

te -Jiis  (j  as  y),  te'-i-^  «.    [Latinised  from 

native  name.] 

Zool. :  The  type-genus  of  Tejidsc,  with  three 
epecies,    from    Brazil   and    Meadoza.     [Is.- 

GUEXIN.] 

te'-l^  (pi.  te'-lse)>  a.  [Lat  =  any  woTon  stuff ; 
a  web.J 

1.  Aiiat. :  A  web-like  membrane. 

2.  Bot. :  The  elementary  tissue. 
tela-ohoroidea,  a. 

Anat. :  The  choroid  web,  th«  membrane 
which  connects  the  choroid  plexuses  of  the 
two  Bides  of  the  cerebrum.  Called  also  velwn 
imterpontum. 

tela-^ontexta,  a. 

BoL :  Parenchyma  in  which  the  cells  are 
arranged  in  threads  which  cross  each  other 
irregularly. 
Found  i  n 
Lichens,  Fun- 
gi, and  some 
Algse. 

tSl'-a-mon 
(pi.  tel-a- 
mo'-nes), 

a.     [Gr.  =  a 
bearer.] 

Arch.  :  A 
male  figure 
serring  as  a 
column  or 
pilaster  to 


TELAHONES. 

( jVon  the  Teptdarium  at  the  Batkt 

at  rampaii.) 


support  an  entablature,  in  the  same  way  aa 
Caryatides  or  Atlantes. 

•te'-lar-lj^,  adv.  [Eng.  teltxr(y);  4y.]  In 
manner  of  a  web.    (Browne.) 

•  te'-la-li^,  a.    [Lat.  tela  =  a.  weKI 

1,  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  webw 

2.  Spinning  or  forming  webs. 

"The  picturea  of  telarv  epiders,  and  their  poiltloD 
in  the  web,  la  commonly  made  lateral." — Broitne: 
Vulgar  Brrmvrt,  bk.  v.,  ch,  xlx. 

tSl-as'-p^-Hne,  a.  [Btym.  doubtful,  but 
prob.  a  bad  compound  of  Eng.  teUurium  and 
pyrites.] 

Min.  :  A  variety  of  iron  pyrites,  containing 
telluriiiiTi,  occurring  at  Sunshine  Gamp,  Col- 
orado, which  is  probably  the  same  as  tellur- 
pyrite  (q.Y.).    Named  by  Shepard. 

•  teld.  pret.  &  pa.  par.  of  v.    [Tell.] 

tel'-e-du,  s.    [Native  name.] 

Zool. :  Mydarismeliceps,  the  Stinking  Badger; 
the  sole  species  of  the  genus ;  a  small,  noc- 
turnal, burrowing  mammal,  found  only  in 
Java  and  Sumatra,  and  living  at  an  elevation 
of  7,000  feet  above  the  sea.  It  is  about  a  foot 
long,  with  a  pig-like  head,  stout  body,  very 
short  legs,  and  a  stumpy  tail ;  colour,  dark 
brown,  with  a  white  band  running  along  the 
back.  Like  the  skunk,  it  has  tlie  power  of 
ejecting  an  intensely  fetid  liquid  from  its  anal 
glands. 

tel'-e-gram,  s.  [Gr,  rrjXe  («e7e)  =  afar  off, 
suff.  -ffram.  Formed  from  telegraph  on  tlie 
analogy  of  jnonogravi,  chronogram,  logogram, 
Ac.  The  word  was  first  used  in  America  in 
1852,  and  was  the  subject  of  a  long  and 
learned  discussion  in  the  English  newspapers 
previous  to  its  adoption  lu  Great  Britain. 
Several  eminent  philologists  proposed  the 
term  telegrapheme  instead.]     A  telegraphic 


message  or  despatch ;  a  communication  sent 

by  telegraph. 

"  There  i3,  aa  ngalnst  the  exact  hut  surfeitiiig  tele- 
grapheme,  our  lawlesa  telegram,  to  which  1b  strictly 
aplilioible  the  maxim  of  the  civilians,  as  Teuarils  a 
ciimdeBtiue  marriage,  '  Fieri  not  delniit.  aed.  fectiim, 
valet"  "—Fitzedward  Ball :  Jifodern  English,  p.  158. 

H  To  milk  a  telegram:  Surreptitiously  to 
obtain  and  make  use  of  a  telegram  intended 
for  another.    {Slang.) 

*  tel-e-gr&ni'-m)(o,  a.  [Eng.  telegram ;  -fc] 
Of  or  pertaining  to  a  telegram  ;  having  the 
nature  of  a  telegram  ;  hence,  brief,  concise. 

tel-g-graph,  s.  [Gr.  rriKe  (tele)  =  afar  off, 
and  7pd<^w  (graphQ)=  to  write.] 

1.  In  a  general  sense,  the  word  telegraph 
includes  all  modes  of  communicating  intelli- 
gence to  a  distance.  The  modes  may  bo 
classified  as  :  visible  (as  semaphores),  audible, 
or  tangible. 

"His  friends  eatahliBhed  a  telegraph  by  neans  of 
which  they  conversed  with  bim  across  the  linai  ol 
•eutiuels."— jtfacoulai/ .•  Hist.  Eng.,  oh.  xlil. 

2.  Specif. :  [Electric  telegraph]. 

3.  A  message  sent  by  telegraph  ;  a  telegram. 

4.  The  same  as  Telegraph-board  (q.v.). 

5.  A  board  used  in  signalling  the  number 
of  runs  made  in  a  cricket  match,  the  number 
of  wickets  down,  and  the  runs  made  by  tlie 
last  batsman  out. 

telegraph-board,  t.  a  board  on  which 
are  hoisted  or  otherwise  marked  the  numbers 
of  horses  about  to  run  iu  a  race,  together  with 
the  names  of  their  jockeys. 

"  When  the  race  is  all  over  ve  mar  \oQk.  at  the 
teUgraph-board  iu  vain  to  fliid  her  ofBclally-prlnted 
uyxnxtitv."— Daily  Chronicle,  Sept^  14,  18S5. 

telegrapli-cloclc,  s.  An  arrangement 
by  which  time  is  signalled  to  a  number  of 
different  apartments  in  a  building  or  to  several 
buildings.  This  may  be  performed  by  electro- 
magnetic devices,  or  by  mechanical  means. 

telegrapb-dial,  «.  A  circle  on  which 
are  arranged  the  letters  of  the  alphabet, 
figures,  &c.,  the  hand  or  pointer  being  oper- 
ated by  electro-maguetic  action. 

telegraph-instrument,  e.     A  moving 

mechanical  device  used  in  the  electric  circuit; 
a  perforator,  transmitter,  receiver,  relay,  re- 
gister, or  what  not.  Among  the  chief  instru- 
ments for  the  reception  and  transmission  of 
messages  are  :  the  Sounder,  in  which  the  mes- 
sage is  received  by  sound,  the  Wbeatstone, 
the  Bell,  the  ABC,  and  the  Single-needle. 
Of  these  the  Sounder  or  Morse  system,  is  the 
most  generally  serviceable  of  hand-woiked 
systems,  and  has  been  adopted  by  all  countries 
but  Britain,  and  there  in  all  ofiices  but  those  of 
the  railways.  In  these  the  five-needle  system, 
which  was  formerly  useil,  has  given  place  to 
the  double  and  now  to  the  single  needle,  with 
a  great  increase  in  effectiveness.  In  the 
signals  of  this  iubtrunient  the  Morse  alphabet 
is  used.  In  1850  the  average  number  of  words 
transmitted  per  minute  was  sixteen.  Now  as 
many  as  five  hundred  words  a  minute  cau 
be  sent,  by  the  aid  of  the  fa&t-speed  lepeaters. 
On  the  duplexes,  which  are  generally  Morse 
Sounders,  the  average  rate  is  about  60  messages 
per  hour,  though  80  are  sometimes  sent. 
By  aid  of  multiplex  telegraphy  six  messages 
can  uow  be  sent  in  one  direction  and  fire 
in  the  opposite  on  a  single  wire,  while  by  the 
aid  of  repeaters  a  message  can  be  sent  aiound 
the  globe  in  twenty  minutes.  In  dry  climates 
the  limit  of  communication  without  repeating 
is  seldom  reached  in  practice,  but  in  a  moist 
climate  like  that  of  England  the  limit  may 
be  fixed  at  400  miles,  induction  and  leakage 
rendering  repeating  necessary  at  this  distance. 

telegraph-key,  s.  The  vibrating-piece 
in  a  transmitfcing-iiistrument,  which  istouohed 
by  the  finger  to  establish  an  electric  circuit. 

telegraph-plant,  5. 

Bot. :  Desmodium  gyrans. 

telegraph-post,  s.  A  post  for  keeping 
the  wires  elevated  above  the  ground  and  oot 
of  contact  with  all  surrounding  objects,  except- 
ing the  insulators  on  the  posts. 

telegraph-reel,  s.  A  device  on  which 
the  endless  slip  of  paper  is  wound  on  a  re- 
cording telegrajih. 

telegraph -register,  s.  A  recording- 
device  at  the  receiving  end  of  a  circuit. 

telegraph-wire,  s.  The  wire  by  which 
the  electric  current  passes  fjum  one  station  to 


another,  the  met-allic  communication  bctweea 
stations,  also  connecting  iusti'uments,  battery, 
and  ground.  Wire  and  iustiuuients  form  the 
circuit  Wires  are  attached  by  binding-screwa 
or  terminals  to  telegraph  instruments. 

t€l-e-graph,  v.  t.  &  i.    [Telegraph,  s.] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  transmit,  convey,  or  announce,  as  a 
message,  speech,  or  intelligence,  by  means  of 
a  telegrapti,  and  especially  by  the  electric 
telegraph. 

"  Telegraphing  further  detnlla  of  the  exciting  balloon 
adventure  at  Dover."— Dail;/  chronicle,  SepU  7,  1885. 

2.  To  signal  in  any  way. 

B.  Intrana. :  To  send  a  message  by  tele- 
gi-aph. 

"  Lately  telegraphed  home  for  a  few  compAnies  of 
thfise  useful  troQpB."~-I}uily  Telegraph,  Feb.  14,  l&SS. 

tel-e-graph'-ic,  o.    [Eng.  telegraph,  s.  ;  -ie.] 

1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  telegraph ;  made, 
sent,  or  communicated  bji  a  telegraph. 

"  The  deln;  in  tlie  tmusuilasiou  of  Telegraphic  newa 
from  Madrid." — Daily  Chronicle,  Sept.  7,  1885. 

2.  Of  the  nature  of  a  telegraph ;  used  for 
telegraphing. 

"Forty  new  nutomatlo  telegraphic  instruments, 
etteb  capabte  of  telefraphliig  three  hundred  woida  a 
minute.  — Queen,  Sept.  26,  188S. 

telegraphic-keyboard,  a.    The  baak 

of  keys  of  a  printing-telegraph  machine. 

*  tel-e-graph'-ic-^  a.  [Eng.  tetegraphie; 
-<d.]    The  same  as  Teleqrafhic  (q.v.). 

tel-e-grS.ph'-ic-9,l-l^,  adv.  [Eng.  telegraphi- 
foZ;  4y.]  In  a  telegraphic  manner  ;  by  meuna 
of  the  telegraph. 

"[He]  has  telegrmphiaaUy  InBtructed  the  Servian 
npteBBMiativea  aiistmjd."—£iiening  StUTtdM-d,  Hov.  L4. 

te-leg^-ra-phist,  ».  [Eng.  telegraph;  --ist.] 
One  skilled  in  telegraphy  ;  one  who  works  a 
telegraph ;  a  telegraphic  operator. 

"The  good  service  rendered  by  them  as  telegraph- 
ists during  the  lata  campaign."  —  DaUy  Telegraplt, 
Oct  8,  1S8& 

tS-leg'-ra-ph^,  s.  [E^^.  telegraph. ; -y.]  The 
art  or  practice  of  couununi eating  intsUigence 
by  a  telegraph ;  the  science  or  art  of  con- 
s^uctiug  or  managing  telegraphs. 

"  The  practical  detiiiis  of  telegraphy  have  little  ia- 
tereat  for  the  majority  of  eur  members." — Proe  Phys, 
ISoe.,  pt.  IL,  p.  7. 

t€l-ei-c6n'-a-graph,  s.  [Eng.  tele(scope); 
Gr.  eiKtiuv  (eiloii)  —  an  image,  and  ypa^ia 
(grapho)  —  to  draw,  to  write.] 

Optics:  A  combination  of  the  telescope  and 
camera-lucida,  invented  by  M.  Revoil.  The 
principle  involved  is  that  of  allowing  the 
image  transmitted  by  the  object-glass  of  a 
telescope  to  pass  through  a  prism  connected 
with  tlie  eye-piece.  The  rays  of  light  tliat 
would  in  the  ordinary  use  of  the  telescope  be 
transmitted  direct  to  the  eye  are  refracted  by 
the  prism,  and  thrown  down  upon  a  table 
placed  below  the  eye-piece.  The  distance  be- 
tween the  prism  and  the  table  detennines  the 
size  of  the  image  projected  on  the  latter,  and 
it  is  easy  for  the  observer  to  trace  on  a  paper 
placed  on  this  sketching-table  the  actual  out- 
lines indicated  by  the  refracted  light. 

te-lei-do-sau'-riis,  a.  [Gr.  reAeto?  (teleios) 
=  perfect ;  elfios  (eidos)  =  form,  and  a-avpot 
(sauros)  =  a  lizard.] 

Palceont.  :  A  genus  of  Crocodiles,  sub-order 
Mesosuchia.  It  is  akin  to  Teleosaurus,  and, 
like  it,  is  from  the  Fuller's  Earth.  It  is  not, 
however,  British. 

*  te-le'-i-ty,  s.  [Gr.  TeA<w((eto5)  =  end.l  End, 
completion. 

"ThBteleityot  the  mixt\iK."—aentlem»n  Instructed, 

p.  m. 

*  te- lei'- 6 -graph,   *  tel'- id -graph,    s. 

[Telegraph.]  A  nioUiiication  of  the  sema- 
phore (q.v.),  introduced  about  the  close  oi 
the  eighteenth  century. 

"  Mr.  R.  Lovell  Edtreworth  about  the  same  time 
brouglit  before  the  public  hia  plan  of  a  telegranli,  ur 
as  he  called  it  telelograph  or  tellograph,  by  wliich  tlia 
signals  rupreBente(l  iiuiiibers.  tlie  meiviiiiig  of  vvha-h 
would  be  found  in  the  diuLionsiry  prepared  for  the 
syaX^eia'—IUpley  £  Jjana  :  Aine%:  Cyclop.,  xv.  603. 

*  tel'-e-l6gue,  s.  [Gr.  r^Xe  (<eie)  =  afar  ofl'. 
and  Aoyos  (logos)  =  a  word.]  A  telegrapliic 
niessjige  ;  a  telegram. 

"  To  try  the  exijerinieiit  of  pPiiny  telplogws  or  mes- 
saijea  from  one  pait  of  London  to  auullier  "—  Pall 
Stall  Gazette,  April  22,  1884. 


b^l*  h£^;  p6^t,  J^l;  cat,  9ell,  chorus,  9hin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist,   ph  =  f; 
-dan.  -tian  —  ahan.   -tion,  -aion  =  ahun ;  -$ion,  -$lon  ==■  zhan.   -cious,  -tlous,  -cious  =  slids.    -ble.  -die.  &c.  =  Uel,  d^l. 
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te-lem'-e-ter,  s.  [Gr.  rijAe  ((eie)  =  afar  off,  and 
Eng.  maffr.]  An  instrument  for  determining 
the  distance  of  an  object  whose  hiiear  dimen- 
sions are  known,  frinn  its  apparent  length  or 
heiglit,  when  viewed  between  two  parallel 
wires  of  a  telescope. 

tel-e-mi'-oro-phone,  s.  [Formed  from  teU- 
{phone)  and  microphone.] 

Physics :  An  instrument  described  at  the 
Academic  des  Sciences,  Paris,  Jan.  25,  1886, 
by  M.  E.  Meicadier.    (See  extract.) 

"  By  telemicrophone  the  author  uuderstauds  a  com- 
hined  apparatus  siuiultaneously  producing  the  effects 
of  the  luicrophoue  aiid  the  telepbuiie,  aiid  jevetsiljle 
like  the  latter.  He  haa  conatructed  iiiatnuneuta  of 
thia  kind,  fur  whith  he  claiuis  the  following  advaii- 
tages  over  tlie  ordiuary  microphune:  the  poasibiJity 
of  a  double  mode  of  traiismissiou  with  the  same  ajnia- 
ratufl ;  reversibility  of  the  tranamitter,  wberebp  the 
receptiou  ia  greatly  aiiupllfied;  reductiou  of  the 
nu!uber  of  orgaua  on  the  microphonic  posts,  aim 
consequent  diminution  of  the  total  resiatauceof  the 
Bpi:)aratuH  on  the  aame  line.' — Jfature, 

tel-e-mi'-cro-scope,  s.  A  newly  invented 
American  microscope  with  telescopic  adjust- 
ment, enabling  objects  to  be  seen  much 
magnified  at  a  distance  of  several  feet. 

te-len'-gi-scope,  $.  [Gr.  TrjXe  (tele)  =  afar 
olf ;  cTvus  (fiiiggus)  =  near,  and  aKoneoi  (skopeo) 
=  to  see.]  An  instrument  combining  the 
powers  of  the  telescope  and  microscope. 

ttel-e-6-dac'-tyl-a,  s.  pi.  [Gr.  reActo? 
(teleios)  ~  perfect,  and  SoiktuAos  {daktulos)  —  a 
linger.] 

Palceont. :  A  division  of  Ungulata  suggested 
by  Nicholson  {PaUeont.,  ii.  319)  for  the  Cory- 
phodontidae,  in  which  the  feet  are  tive-toed, 
at  present  placed  witli  the  Perissodactyles. 

tel-e-6-l6g'~ic-al,  a.  [Eng.  teleolog^y);  -ical.] 
Of  or  pertaining  to  teleology  ;  relating  to  final 
causes. 

"  The  futility  of  the  lel^ologicnl  argument  may  be 
Been  in  tbia,  that  until  we  hsive  discovered  the  law  of 
BucceBsioii,  until  the  facts  are  coordinated,  the  ae- 
suniiittou  of  a  ttnal  cause  brings  with  it  no  illumina- 
tion, and  when  the  law  haa  been  discovered,  the  addi- 
tion of  the  final  cause  brings  no  increase  of  know- 
ledge."—ff.  B.  Lewes:  ffist.  Philot  (ed.  1850},  i.  315.  81«. 

tel-e-O-log'-ic-al-l^,  adv.  [Eng.  teleologi- 
cal ;  -ly.]  In  a  teleological  manner  ;  accord- 
ing to  the  principles  of  teleology. 

tel-e-6r-6-gist,  s.  [Eng.  teleologiy) ;  -ist.] 
One  versed  in  teleology  ;  one  who  investigates 
the  flni^l  cause  or  purpose  of  phenomena,  or 
the  end  for  which  each  haa  been  produced. 

tel-e-ol'-6-g^,  S-  [Gr.  Te'Aos,  Te'Aeos  (tel03, 
teleos)  —  the  end,  and  Adyos  (^ogos)  —  a  dis- 
course.] 

Philosophy : 

1.  A  branch  of  metaphysics;  the  doctrine 
of  final  causes  and  of  the  uses  wliich  every 
part  of  nature  was  designed  to  subserve  ;  the 
argument  from  design  in  proof  of  the  exist- 
ence of  God.  The  expression  "final  causes" 
was  introduced  by  Aristotle,  and  the  extension 
which  lie  gave  to  the  idea  of  causation  drew 
his  followers  away  from  studying  the  proper 
object  of  physical  science.  Bacon  {de  Aug. 
Seient,  bk.  iii.,  cb.  v.)  said  on  the  subject: 
*'Cau.sarnm  finalium  inquisitio  sterilis  est,  et, 
tanqnain  virgo  Deo  consecrata,  nihil  parit " 
(Inquiry  into  final  causes  is  fruitless,  and,  like 
a  virgin  dedicated  to  God,  produces  nothing). 
The  context  shows  that  his  objection  was  not 
to  the  investigation  of  final  causes  in  them- 
selves, but  to  tlie  supposition  that  this  study 
was  a  branch  of  physic-s.  It  was,  he  said,  the 
"  second  part  of  metaphysics."  His  objection 
to  its  introduction  into  physics  was  not  merely 
that  it  violated  logical  order,  but  that  it 
operated  as  a  powerful  obstacle  to  the  study 
of  physical  causes.  Des  Cart&s  objected  to 
the  study  of  final  causes,  believing  that  to  do 
so  successfully  was  beymd  the  faculties  of 
man;  and  most  of  the  French  philasophers 
of  the  eighteenth  century  for  various  reasons 
ignored  teleology.  Modern  physical  science 
confines  itself  rigorously,  as  its  name  sug- 
gests, to  the  investigation  of  physical  causes. 
2.  The  doctrine  of  ends  in  morality,  pru- 
dence or  policy,  and  esthetics. 

"  Every  art  is  thus  a  joint  result  of  the  laws  of 
nature  discloaed  by  science,  and  of  the  general  prin- 
ctples  of  what  has  been  called  Telnologu,  or  the  Doc- 
trine of  Ends,  which,  borrowing  the  language  of  the 
GeiTaan  metaphysicians,  may  also  be  termed,  not 
improperly,  the  principles  of  Practical  Reaaoo." — 
MM:  Logic,  bk.  vl.  ch.  xii.,  §  6. 

tel'-e-6-p3iyte,  s.  [Gr.  Te'-\eo?(ifteos),  tcAcios 
(teleios)  —  complete,  perfect,  and  ^vT6»'(^A'u(oit) 
—  a  plant.] 


Biol. :  A  plant  composed  of  a  number  of 
cells  arranged  in  tissues. 

"  A  tree  ia  an  assemblage  of  numeToua  united  shoota. 
One  of  theae  great  teleophi/tes  is  thus  an  aggregate  of 
aggre;;ate3  of  aggregatea  of  units,  which  severally  re- 
semble protophytes  iu  their  sizes  and  structures."— 
B,  Spencer:  Pnn.  Biol.  (ed.  1864),  i.  109. 

tel'-e-o-saur,  s.     [Trleosaurus.]    A  fossil 
saurian  of  the  genus  Teleosaurus. 

"  The  Ti'leosuurs  were  preceded  by  Belodon."— -PAtf- 
lipg :  Geology  (ed.  1886),  i.  Sia. 

t  tel-e-6-sau'-ri-a,  s.  pi.    [Teleosaurus.] 
Palceont. :   A   group   of  fossil    Crocodiles, 
usually  merged  in  the  Mesosuchia  of  Huxley, 
or  the  Amphiccelia  of  Oweu. 

tel-e-6-sau'-ri-an,  s.    [Teleosauria.]   Any 
individual  of  the 'Teleosauria  (q.v.). 

"  Has  large  puslachrymal  vacuities  like  a  Teleo- 
gaurifiJu"--Quart.  Journ.  Oeot.  3ac.,  xxxi,  431. 

tel-e-6-sau'-rus»  s.     [Gr.  tcAcos  (teleos)  = 
perfect,  and  craupo?  (sauros)  =  a  lizard.] 

Palceont.  :  A  genus  of  Itfesosuchia.  The 
jaws  are  very  elongated,  and  have  many  conical 
teeth  like  those  of  the  modern  Gavials.  The 
dermal  scales  are  large,  strong,  and  solid. 
From  the  Fuller's  Earth.    Species  numerous. 

tel'-e-ost,  s.     [Teleostei.]    A  teleostean. 

tel-e-os'-te-an^  s.  &  a.    [Teleostei.] 

A.  As  substantive : 

Zool. .  Any  member  of  the  order  Teleostei 
(q-v.). 

B.  Asadj. :  Oforpertainingto  the  Teleostei. 

tel-e-6s'-te-i,  S.pl.  [Gr.  reKeo?  (teleos),  reKeio^ 
(teleios)  =  perfect,  and  oajeov  (osteon)  —  a  bone.] 
1,  Ichthy. :  In  modern  classifications  a  sub- 
class including  the  majority  of  the  existing 
species.  They  correspond  broadly  with  the 
Osseous  Fishes  of  Cuvier,  and  the  Ctenoidei 
and  Cycloidei  of  Agassiz.  Heart  witli  a  non- 
cojitractile  arterial  bulb ;  intestine  without 
spiral  valve ;  optic  nerve  decussating;  skele- 
ton well  ossified,  with  biconoave  vertebrae; 
tail  homoceical  (though  in  early  stages  of  its 
development  it  has  a  heterocercal  form).  They 
are  usually  protected  by  thin,  imbricating 
ctenoid  or  cycloid  scales,  sometimes  by  bony 
plates,  whilst  in  some  the  skin  is  naked.  The 
gills  are  free,  with  one  external  opening  pro- 
tei;ted  by  a  gill-cover.  As  arranged  by  Dr. 
Gvinther,  the  Teleostei  are  divided  into  six 
orders  :  (1)  Acanthopterygii  (sub-divided  into 
Perciformes,  Eery ci for mc-i,  Kurtiformes,  Poly- 
neniifornies,  Sciseniforme.s,  Xiphiifonnes, 
Trichiuriformes,  Cotto-Scombriforiues,  Gobii- 
formes,  Blenniifornes,  Mugiliformes,  Gastros- 
teiformes,  Centrisci  formes,  Gobiesociforines, 
Channifnrmes,  Labyrinthi  branch  ii,  Lophoti- 
fonnes,  Tffiniiformes,  and  Notacanthiformes); 

(2)  Acanthopterygii  Pharyngognathi ;  (3) 
Anacantliini  (sub-divided  into  Gadoidei  and 
Pleuronectuidei);  (4)  Pliyscistomi ;  (5)  Lopho- 
branchii ;  and  (6)  Plectognathi.  In  MuUer's 
classification,  the  Teleostei  were  also  made  a 
sub-class  with  six  orders :  (1)  Acanthop- 
teri ;  (2)  Anacanthirii  (Sub-bracliii,  Apodes) ; 

(3)  Pharyngognathi  (Acanthopterygii,  Mala- 
copterygii);  (4)  Physostomi  (Abdoininales, 
Apodes);  (5)  Plectognathi;  and  (6)  Lopho- 
branchii. 

2.  PaUeont. :  The  Teleostei  appear  first  in 
the  Chalk,  but  the  majority  of  the  fossil 
genera  are  of  Tertiary  age, 

tel-e-6-z6'-6n  (pi.  tel-e-6-zd'-a),  s.    [Gr. 

TcAeos  (teleos),  Te'Aetos  (tekios)  =  complete,  per- 
fect, and  ^(^ov  (zoon)  =  an  animal.] 

Biol. :  An  animal  composed  of  a  number  of 
ceils  arranged  in  tissues. 

"  Tt  is  among  the  Protozoa  that  there  occur  numer- 
•UB  caaea  of  vital  activity  displayed  by  apecka  of  pro- 
toplasm; and  from  the  minute  anatomy  of  all  crea- 
tures above  these  up  to  the  Teleozoa,  are  drawn  the 
numerous  proofs  that  non-cellular  tiusues  may  arise 
by  direct  metamorphoaia  of  structureleaa  colloidal 
Bubstauce."— 5.  Spencer:  Priii.  Biol,  (ed,  186*),  ii.  77. 

te-lep'-a-thy,  s.     [Gr.  rvjAe  (tele)=  afar  off, 

and  Traeos  (pcit/ios)  =  in  sympathy  with,  but 

suffering.]      The  feeling  or  experiencing  of 

sensations  at  a  distance  from  another  person. 

"  Telepathy  occurs,  it  appears,  when  the  mind  of 

one  human  being  affects  the  mind  of  another  human 

heing,  Imt  not  tiirough  any  of  the  recognised  channela 

of  sense.    If  the  mintl  of  the  reader  of  this  article 

could  cause  the  mind  of  the  Sultan  of  Turkey  to  be 

violently  and  automatically  impressed  with  a  vision 

of  the  '  Daily  News"  of  yesterday,  that  would  be  tele- 

pathy."~Daily  News,  Nov.  5,  1886. 

tel'-e-phone,  s.   Gr.  r^Ae  (teU)  —  afar  off,  and 
^lavr^  (phone)  =  a  sound  ;  voice.] 


TOY  TELEPHONE. 


Physics :  An  instrument  for  transmitting 
sounds  or  speech  to  distances  where  sucfi 
would  be  inaudible  through  aerial  sound- 
waves. This  definition  excludes  speaking 
tubes,  which  act  simply  by  preserving  and 
concentrating  sound-waves.  Telephonic  ac- 
tion depends  upon  the  fact  that  sound-waves 
iu  air  are  capable  of  communicating  vibrations 
to  a  stretched  membrane,  and  if  by  any  means 
such  vibrations  can  be  transmitted  with  true 
resemblance  to  another  membrane  at  any 
distance,  such  receiving  membrane  will  re- 
produce the  sound.  This  capacity  of  a  simple 
vibrating  membrane  to  reproduce  the  most 
complicated  sounds,  as  of  speech,  is  in  reality 
tlie  greatest  mystery  connected  with  the 
matter;  all  else  relates  to  the  meclianisin  of 
transmission  only.  The  essential  nature  of 
the  operation  is 
well  shown  in  the 
common  toy  tele- 
phone sold  iu  the 
streets,  in  which 
the  floors  of  two 

small  tin  cups  consist  of  stretched  membranes, 
or  even  of  paper.  The  two  membranes  are  con- 
nected by  a  long  piece  of  twine.  If  now  one 
cup  be  held  to  the  mouth  and  spoken  into, 
the  voice  communicates  vibrations  to  the 
membiane.  Tliestretcliedtwinecomniunicates 
similar  vibrations  to  the  membrane  of  the 
other  cup,  and  if  its  cavity  be  held  to  the  ear 
the  sounds  will  be  heard.  Tliis  is  a  true 
mechanical  telephone.  Theterm  is  more  com- 
monly aiiplied  to  the  electrical  telephonic 
apijaratus  so  much  used  in  modern  life,  but 
the  principle  is  precisely  similar.  Such  ap- 
paratus generally  belongs  to  one  of  two  main 
classes.  The  true  inventor  of  the  first  was 
undoubtedly  Philip  Reis,  who  showed,  in 
1861,  that  variations  in  an  electiic  current 
caused  by  a  vibrating  membrane  could  repro- 
duce the  necessary  vibrations.  Reis  in  this 
way  transmitted  musical  sounds  and  even 
words  ;  but  his  apparatus  was  imperfect,  and 
it  was  reserved  for  Mr.  Graham  Bell  topei'fect 
that  which  is  still  commonly  used  and  known 
as  the  Bell  telephone,  though  it  is  the  nearly 
unanimous  opinion  of  electricians  that  Bell's 
patent  has  been  held  by  courts  of  law  to  cover 
far  more  ground  than  is  really  due  to  him, 
much  to  the  publiedetriment  and  to  the  hin- 
drance of  progress.  Bell's  telephone  and  its 
action  may  be  understood  on  reference  to  the 


BELL  S  TELEPHONE. 


diagram,  where  d  is  a  cylindrical  steel  magnet, 
surrounded  at  one  end  by  a  coil  of  wire,  a, 
whose  ends  are  connected  by  the  wires  ee  with 
the  circuit,  or  line-wire.  It  will  now  be  under- 
stood [Magnetism]  that  any  change  in  the 
power  of  the  magnet  will  cause  currents  in  this 
wire.  Near,  but  not  touching,  the  magnet's  end 
is  stretched  a  very  thin  sheet  of  iron,  b  6,  as  ■ 
membrane,  which  is  spoken  to  through  the 
mouthjiiece  c.  Thus  made  to  vibrate,  the 
iron  membrane  approaches  toand  recedes  fi'om 
the  magnet ;  and  as  it  acts  towards  this  as 
an  armature,  tending  to  close  the  magnetic 
circuit,  the  effect  is  to  produce  fluctuatiag 
degrees  of  free  magnetism,  which  again  pro- 
duce fluctuating  or  undulating  currents  In 
the  line-wire.  But  if  these  ftucloating  cur- 
rents are  received  in  a  precisely  similar  instru- 
ment, Iheyin  its  coil  produce  variable  mag- 
netic force  in  the  magnet,  and  this  reproduce^ 
vibi-ations  in  the  second  iron  memljrane,  which 
reproduce  the  souml.  The  second  class  of 
instruments  are  based  upon  the  Microphone 
(q.v,).  If  part  of  a  galvanic  current  is  com- 
posed cf  two  or  three  pieces  of  matter  (prefer- 
ably charcoal)  in  loose  contact,  variations  in 
the  current  prcduce  vaiiations  in  the  contact 
pressure  of  the  loose  pieces,  and  the  converse. 
Hence,  instead  of  a  vibrating  membrane 
causing  undulating  currents  by  means  of  a 
magnet  as  in  the  Bell  method,  it  may  abut 
against  such  a  series  of  mere  contacts,  and 
thus  cause  an  undulating  or  variable  current 
which  again  is  capable  of  the  converse  action. 
A  microphone  is  thus  capable,  with  more  or 
less  modification,  of  being  used  as  a  tele- 
phone, and  the  employment  of  either  method 


i^te,  fat,  f^e,  amidst*  -what,  lall,  father ;   we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there ;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;  go,  p5W 
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Is  a  question  of  practical  conditions.  The 
Bell  telephone  is  independent  of  any  bat- 
tery, being  self-acting ;  but  its  feeble  cur- 
rents are  incapable  of  transmitting  speech  to 
a  distance ;  hence  most  of  the  moditications 
in  magnetic  telephones  have  had  the  design 
of  increasing  the  power,  as  by  using  both  poles 
of  the  magnet,  and  in  other  ways.  The  micro- 
phone, on  the  other  hand,  uses  the  power  of 
a  battery  in  its  circuit,  but  in  some  respects 
appears  less  delicately  sensitive  than  the  free 
meiiiUrane.  There  are  various  ffirms  of  tele- 
phone in  use,  employing  different  sources  of 
electric  power,  and  the  instrument  has  been 
made  availuhle  at  distances  a  thousand  milea 
or  more  apart. 

tSl'-e-phdne,  v.t  k  i.    [Telephone,  s.] 

A.  Trans. :  To  send,  communicate,  transmit, 
or  reproduce  as  sounds,  a  message,  or  the 
like,  by  means  of  a  telephone. 

"  A  uotlflcfttion  of  the  dangerous  chnracter  of  the 
outbreak  was  telephoned  to  the  headquartera."— Oatiy 
Telegraph,  Nov.  20,  1885. 

B.  Intrans. :  To  send,  transmit,  or  repro- 
duce sounds,  a  message,  or  the  like,  by  means 
of  a  telephone. 

fcel-e-phon'-ic,  a.  [Eng.  te.lephoTi(e),  a. ;  -ic] 
Of  or  pertaining  to  the  telephone ;  communi- 
cated, transmitted,  or  reproduced  by  means 
of  the  telephone. 

"  The  German  propoaala refcarding  the  eBtahlishnieat 
of  Ru  iuter national  system  of  telephoulc  coinmuuica- 
tjuii  were  adopted  with  a  few  uuimportaot  ameud- 
uicnt^" — Oailt/  Telegraph,  Sept.  11,  1885. 

te-leph'-6n-ist,  s.  [Eng.  telephon(e) ;  isL] 
A  pei^ou  versed  in  the  telephone ;  one  who 
operates  a  telephone. 

"It  is  perhaps  a  disadvantage  thnt  telephonists  have 
to  talk  all  dfvy  long."— Pa/Z  J/all  (Gazette,  May  9,  1884. 

te-leph'-6-ny,  s.  [Eng.  telephon(e) :  -y.] 
Thi!  art  or  practice  of  transmitting  or  repro- 
ducing sounds,  comraunications,  &c.,  by 
means  of  the  telephone. 

"  Be  the  reasons  what  they  may,  tt  is  unaaestion- 
able  that  telephony  is  iu  Euglaud  still  in  Its  lufaucy." 
—Standard,  Dec  »,  1685. 

t  tel-e-phor'-i-dsB,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  tele- 
phor(iis);  Lat.  fern.  pi.  ad,],  suff.  -idai.] 

EnUm.  :  A  family  of  Beetles,  now  reduced 
to  the  sub-family  Telephorina;  (q.v.). 

tel-e-pho-ri'-nse,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  tele- 
phor{us);  Lat.  feni.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -iTim.] 

Entom. :  A  sub-family  of  Lampyridse,  more 
elongated  and  narrower  than  the  typical  Lam- 
pyrinffi.  The  legs  are  also  longer ;  the  head 
is  not  covered  by  the  prothorax.  World-wide 
in  distribution.  One  genus,  whieh  connects 
the  Telephorinse  with  the  Lampyrinae,  is  lu- 
minous. 

tel-e-phor'-i-um,  *.  [Mod.  Lat.  telephmnis 
(q.v.).] 

Pakeont. :  A  genus  of  Coleopfcera  akin  to 
Telephorus  (q.v.),  from  the  Purbeck  beds. 

te-leph'-or-iis,  s.  [Gr.  reAo?  (telos)  =  end, 
and  f/iopos  (^phoros)  =  bearing.] 

Entom. :  The  typical  genus  of  Telepborin» 
(q.v,).  They  are  known  to  children,  trom 
their  colours,  as  Soldiers  and  Sailors.  They 
are  seen  in  meadows  on  plants,  but  are  car- 
nivorous. According  to  De  Geer,  the  female 
sometimes  devours  the  male.  Twenty-four 
species  are  British. 

tel-er'-pe-ton,  s.  [Gr.  t^Ac  (teU)  =  fw  off, 
and  epireTov  (herpeton)  —  a  reptile,  a  creeping 
thing ;  epwio  (herpo)  =  to  creep.] 

Palceont.:  A  genus  of  Ijacertilia,  founded 
by  Mantell  on  remains  of  a  reptile  which  he 
called  Telerpeton  elginense,  discovered  in  1851 
by  Mr.  Patrick  Duff  in  Spynie,  near  Elgin,  in 
lis  1  it-coloured  sandstone,  once  referred  by 
some  geologists  to  the  Upper  Devonian,  but 
now  held  to  be  Triassic.  The  dentition 
seems  to  have  been  acrodont,  and  it  differed 
from  most  existing  lizards  merely  in  having 
ampliicoelous  vertebrse,  {Quar.  Jour.  Geol. 
Soc,  viii.  100.) 

tel-e-ryth'-rin.  s.  [Lat.  tel(lus)  -  the  earth, 
and  Eng.  erythrin.] 

Chem. :  A  product  of  the  decomposition  of 
orselliiiic  ether  when  the  ether,  dissolved  in 
hot  water,  is  exposed  to  the  air  for  several 
months.    {Waits.) 

tel'-e-scope.  s.  [Gr.  TijAe  {UU)  =  afar  off; 
(TKojreto  (jskopeo)  =  to  See,  to  observe.] 


Optical  Instruments :  An  instrument  for  mag- 
nifying distant  objects  so  as  to  make  them 
look  nearer  the  eye  than  they  actually  are. 
Its  essential  parts  are ;  an  object  glass  or  a 
concave  mirror  to  render  the  rays  of  light 
convergent,  and  form  an  image  of  the  object, 
and  an  eyepiece  to  magnify  it  after  the  iiian- 
ncr  of  a  microscope.  About  a.d.  1000,  Gerbert 
of  Auvergne  viewed  the  stars  through  a  tube 
in    which,  however,  there  were   no    lenses. 
Roger    Bacon    seems    to    have   known  that 
lenses    in    combination    liad   a    magnifying 
power.    Dr.   Dee,   in   1570,  speaks  of  "per- 
spective glasses,"  apparently  used  in  war  to 
survey  the  enemy's  forces.    Jansen  and  Lip- 
persheim,  Lippershey,  or  Laprey,  spectacle- 
makers  at  Middelburg,  and  Jacob  Adriansz 
or  Metius,  seem  to  have  lirat  become  aware 
of  the    power    of   instruments    constructed 
like  the  modern  telescope,  and,  on  Oct.  2, 
1608,  Lippershey  offered  to  the  States-Gene- 
ral three  instruments  "with  which  one  can 
see  to  a  distance."    Galileo,  hearing  of  this, 
divined   how   the    result  was    effected,  and 
constructed  the  Galilean  telescope  which  had 
a  double  concave  eyepiece,  and  made  many 
astronomical  discoveries   with   it,  including 
the  satellites  of  Jupiter.      His  telescope  is 
still  well  known  in  the  familiar  opera-glass. 
Kepler   first  pointed   out  the  advantage  of 
making  telescopes  with  two  convex  lenses, 
and   Scheiner    carried    the    suggestion    into 
practice   in  1650.     De  Rheita  mude  a   tele- 
scope with  three  lenses,  and  another  of  the 
binocular  type.    Huyglieiis  made  a  telescope 
of  123   feet    focal    length,    only  the    object 
glass  of   which  was   in  a  short    tube,   and 
his  was  not  the  largest  one  existing.     The 
unwieldy  character  of  these  huge  insti-uments 
led  to  the  discovery  of  the  reflecting  tele- 
scope, of  which  four  types  arose.   The  Gregor- 
ian telescope  was  Invented  by  James  Gregory 
iu  1663,  the  Cas.segrainian  telescope  by  Casse- 
grain  in  1672,  the  Newtoniim  telescope  by  Sir 
Isaac  Newton  in  16(39.  and  the  Herschelian 
telescope  by  Sir  William  Herschel  about  1779 
Telescopes,  it  will  be  seen,  are  uf  two  ieadmg 
kinds — Refracting  and  Reflecting  telescopes  : 
in  the  former  the  image  is  formed  by  refrac- 
tion through  an  object  glass,  in  tli'e  latter 
by  means  of  a  concave  mirror  or  speculum. 
A  refracting  telescope  in  the  simplest  form 
consists  of  a  double  convex  lens  (the  object 
glass),  and  a  second  and  smaller  lens,  also 
doubly  convex  (called  the    eye-piece).      To 
render  a   telescope   achromatic,    the    object 
glass  is  made  double  or  triple,  and  the  eye- 
piece is  generally  composed  of  two   lenses 
adapted  to  each  other.    Not  only  does  a  tele- 
scope magnify  objects,  but  it  collects  and 
concentrates  upon  the  eye  a  greater  amount 
of  light  than  would  enter  the  organ  if  unas- 
sisted, and  the  larger  the  object  glass  tlie 
greater  in  both  respects  is  the  power  of  the 
telescope;  and  a  friendly  rivalry  exists  be- 
tween   civilized   nations  as  to  which   shall 
possess    the    most   poweiful    telescope.      The 
size  of  the  object  glass  in  refracting  telescopes 
has   steadily    increased    within    recent  years, 
mainly  as  a  result  of  the  skill  of  Mr.  Alvan 
Clark,    of   Cambridgeport,   Mass.      It  is   not 
many    years    since     his    lens    of    30    inches 
diameter,  made  for  the  Russian  astronomers, 
was  considered  the  finality  of  accoaiplishment, 
but  since  then  he  has  made  a  36-inch  glass, 
now    in    the    Lick    observatory    telescope   at 
Mount  Hamilton,  Cal.,  and  is  engaged  on  a 
40-inch  lens  designed  for  the  Yerkes  telescope, 
to  be  placed  in  an  observatory  at  Lake  Geneva, 
"Wis.,   seventy-five    miles    north    of   Chicago 
Lord  Rosse's  great  reflecting  telescope  has  a 
reflector   of  six    feet    in    diameter,  and   can 
magnify  an  object  407  times  without  rendering 
it  less  blight  than  it  appears  to  the  naked  eye. 
A   refracting,  astronomical    telescope,   having 
the  eye-piece  of  a  single   lens,  or  of  a  pair 
of  lenses,  does  not  reverse  the  image  formed 
by    the    object-glass,   and    therefore    exhibits 
objects  inverted,  wbich  does  not  much  matter 
in;  astronomical    observation.      A    terrestrial 
telescope,  for  looking  at  objects  on  the  earth, 
has  an  eye-piece  with  two  more  leuHes  than  an 
astronomical    one ;    it    therefore    invtjrts    the 
image  and  exhibits  objects  erect.  [Achromatic- 
telescope.  1 

telescope-carp, ».    [Telescope-fish.] 

telescope-fisli,  telescope-carp,  s. 

Ichthy. :  The  most  highly-prized  of  the 
many  varieties  of  Cyprinus  (Carassius)  au- 
ratus,  the  gold-fish.  The  dorsal  fin  is  absent, 
the  tail  is  much  enlarged,  sub-triangular  or 


tri-lo'ofite,  and  the  eyes,  which  are  large  and 
protruding,  are  set  in  pedicels. 

telescope-fly,  a. 

Entom. :  The  dipterous  genus  Diopsi3(q.v.), 
telescope-Shell,  s. 

Zool. :  Cerithium  telescopiur^.  [CerithiaDjB.1 

tel-e-SCOpe,  v.t.  &  i.     [Telescope.] 

A.  Trans. :  To  drive  or  force  the  parts  of 
into  eacli  other,  like  the  sliding  joints  of  » 
pocket  telescope ;  said  chiefly  of  railway 
carriages  or  other  vehicles  which  come  into 
collision.    (Colloq.) 

"Several  of  the  wagons  were  telescoped,  and  much 
damnge  was  done  to  the  rolling  Block."— Daily  Tele- 
graph, Jan.  10,  16SG. 

*  B.  Intrans.  :  To  move  in  the  same  manner 
as  the  movable  joints  or  slides  of  a  pocket 
telescope ;  specifically,  to  run  or  be  driveu 
together,  so  that  the  one  partially  enters  or 
is  forced  into  the  other ;  as,  The  carriages 


tel-e-scop'-ic,  tel-e-scop'-ic-al,  a.  [Eng. 

telescop(e)  ;  ic;  ical.] 
I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  telescope ;  per- 
formed by  tlie  aid  of  a  telescope ;  as,  telescopic 
observations. 

2.  Seen  or  discoverable  only  by  the  help  of 


"There  are  microscopical  corpuscles  in  bodies,  m 
there  are  telescopical  stars  iu  the  heavens,  neither  tA 
which  can  be  diiicovered  without  the  help  of  one  or 
the  other  of  these  %\a.as^."—Botingbroke  :  Estay  l. 

3.  Seeing  to  a  great  distance;  far-seeing; 
far-reaching. 

"  Turn  eastward  now,  and  Fancy  shall  apply 
To  your  weak  sight  her  telescopic  eye. 

Cowper :  Truth,  91 

4.  Having  the  power  of  extension  by  ineanai 
of  joints  sliding  one  within  the  otlier,  like  tb* 
tube  of  a  pocket  telescope. 

11.  Mack. :  Constructed  or  composed  <rf 
concentric  tubes.    (See  compounds.) 

telescopic-boiler,  j>. 

Steam :  A  boiler  formed  of  several  concentric 
cylindrical  portions. 

telescopic-Chimney,  s. 

Naut. :  A  chimney  which  is  in  sections 
slipping  into  each  other,  to  be  lowered  in 
time  of  action,  or,  in  certain  river-steamers, 
in  passing  beneath  bridges. 

telescopic-jacXs;  s.  A  screw-jack,  in 
which  the  lifting  head  is  raised  by  tlie  action 
of  two  screws  having  reversed  threads,  one 
working  within  the  other,  and  both  sinking 
or  telescoping  within  the  base.  By  thia 
differential  arrangement  greater  power  is  ob- 
tained. 

telescopic-lens,  s.  A  compound  lenpu 
suited  for  the  eye  or  object-glass  of  a  telescopa. 
Terrestrial  telescopes,  or  spy-glasses,  have 
two  lenses  more  than  a.stronomical  telescopes, 
enabling  an  object  to  he  seen  in  its  natural 
instead  of  an  inverted  position. 

tel-e-seop'-ic-al-l^,  adv.  [Eng.  telescopioali 
-ly-] 

1.  By  means  of  a  telescope. 

2.  In  manner  of  a  telescope. 

"  A3  many  aa  four  wagons  nearly  teletcoptcalty  atowo 
in  were  heaped  on  top  of  e^ch  othBr."— Daily  Tet^ 
graph,  Jan.  10.  1886. 

tel-c-sc6p'-i-form,  a.  [Eng.  telescope,  and 
form.]  Having  the  form  or  construction  of  » 
telescope. 

te-les'-c6-pist,  s.  [Eng.  telescop(e);  -dst,} 
One  skilled  in  the  use  of  Uxe  telescope  for 

astronomical  purposes. 

tel-e-sc6'-pi-um,  ».  [Mod.  Lath  =:  a  tele- 
scope.] 

Astron, :  A  southern  constellation,  esta- 
blished by  Lacaille.  It  is  surrounded  byAra, 
Pavo,  Sagittarius,  and  Ophiuchus.  Its  largest 
star  is  only  of  the  fourth  magnitude. 

*  Telescopium  Herschell,  s. 

Astron. :  Herschel's  Telescope  ;  a  constella= 
tion  named  after  Sir  Wm.  Herschel.  It  is  m 
the  Noi-thern  Hemisphere  between  Gemini, 
Lynx,  and  Auriga.  It  is  not  now  general^ 
admitted. 

te-les'-co^p^,  s.  [Eng.  telesGop(e);  -y.]  Tha 
art  or  science  of  constructing  or  Tising  tha 
telescope. 


bSH,  ho^;  po^t,  jo^l;  cat,  ^ell,  choms,  9hin,  bengh;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin.  a?;  expect,  Xenophon,  e^t,    -ing. 
-clan,  -tian  =  shan.   -tion,  -siou  =  shiin :  -tion.  -sion  =  zhiin.    -cious.  -tious,  -sious  =  shiis.    -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  bel,  del, 
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telesia— telltale 


tSl-e'-§i-a,  8.  [Gr.  TcAe'o-ios  {telesios)  =  tiniyli- 
ing,  completing  ;  Ft.  telesie.] 

Min. :  A  name  given  by  Haiiy  to  the  pure 
varieties  of  sapphire  (q.v.). 

•t6r-e§m,  fc.  [Gr.  TcAeo-Ma  (Ules7na)=  an  in- 
cantation.] A  kind  of  amulet  or  magical 
diarm  ;  a  talisman  (q.v.). 

"He  lufuje  there  many  telesnu  at  the  instance  of 
the  cltizeiiB,  aa  that  aguiiist  the  storks,  against  the 
river  Lycua.  aud  otlier  strauge  thnig».''—Oregori/ : 
Sola  on  Scripture,  p.  36. 

•  tel-ej-mat'-ic,  *  tel-es-mat'-ic-al,  a. 
[Gr.  TfAcT^ia  {telesma),  genit.  TfAeo-fiaro? 
itelesTnatos)  =  a.n  ineiLnia.tioii.]  Of  or  perLain- 
ng  to  telesins  or  talismans;  talismanic, 

"Tliey  had  a  telesmaticitl  way  of  prepuration, 
answerable  to  the  begiiiuiiigs  aud  mediocrity  uf  the 
■rt." — tiregory :  JtoCas  on  Scripture,  p.  41, 

•  tel-e^-mat'-ic-al-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  teles- 
maticcU ;  -ly.]  By  means  of  telesms  or 
talismans. 

"The  part  of  Fortune  found  out.  wai  myateriomly 
Included  iu  statue  of  hiass,  tale*inaticaUj/  prepai-sd. 
~6regory  :  Notn  on  Scripture,  p.  32. 

48l-e-spec'-tro-sc6pe,  s.  [Eng.  uU{$cope\ 
and  spectroscopt.'S 

Optics:  An  instrument  for  observing  the 
fight  from  the  planets  and  fixed  stars,  for 
ascertaining  their  physical  condition  and  the 
composition  of  their  atmosphei-es.  It  con- 
sists of  a  spectroscope  placed  at  the  end  of 
s  telescope,  and  containing  two  prisms,  wliile 
the  image  of  the  slar  is  brought  to  the  slit 
of  the  spectroscope,  which  is  one  three-hun- 
dredth part  of  an  inch  in  breadth, 

t8l-e-8ter'-e-o-3c6pe,  s.  [Gr.  t^a«  (tile), 
=  afar  off,  and  Eng.  stereoscope  (q.v.),]  An 
instrument  described  by  Helmholtz,  in  1857, 
for  producing  an  appearance  of  relief  in  the 
•bjects  of  a  landscape  at  moderate  distances. 
It  consists  of  a  frame  on  which  are  set  at  a 
fionvenient  distance — 8*iy  4^  feet— apart  two 
plane  mirrora  at  an  angle  of  45",  which 
jeceivo  the  rays  of  light  from  tlie  objects ; 
these  are  reflected  to  two  central  mirrors, 
forming  an  angle  of  45"  with  the  first, 
in  which  they  are  viewed  by  the  eye.  The 
effect  produced  is  the  same  as  if  the  eyes  of 
the  observer  were  at  the  same  distance  apart 
as  the  two  lai^r  mirrors.  When  objects  at 
A  gi-eat  distance  are  viewed,  they  do  not 
appear  ^in  strong  relief,  but  rather  as  if  de- 
tached from  the  general  landscape. 

•  te-les'-tic,  *  te-les'-tick.  o.  [Gr.  tcAos 
(telos)  —  the  end,]  Pertaining  to  the  final  end 
or  purpose ;  tending  or  serving  to  the  end  or 
finish. 

"  I  therefore  c«11  thie  the  telettidt  er  mystic  openi- 
tinn ;  which  is  eouTenaiit  about  the  pni^tion  of 
the  lucid  uretherul  vehicle. "—CudwortA.-  Jntell.  SyiL, 
F.792. 

•  te-l^a'-ticll,  s.  [Gr.  tc Aos  {telos)  =  the  end, 
and  o-Ti'xoT  (s(w:/ios)=  a  row,  a  verse.]  A  poem, 
in  which  the  hnal  letters  of  each  line  midco  ap 
a  name, 

*' Acrosticke  and  telfWiichB  on  Jamp  namea" 
Ben  Jeimm :  An  Execration  upon  Vuiean. 

tSl-S-thu'-sa,  «.    [Lat  =  the  mother  of  Iphii. 

ipvid:  MeU,'ix.  682.)] 
ZooL  :  A  synonym  of  Arenicola  (q.T.), 

tSl-e-thn'-fi-dae,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  teUtkus(a); 
Lat.  fem.  pL  adj.  sufT.  -idee.] 

ZooL  :  An  approximate  synonym  of  Areni- 
eolidse(q.r.X 

tSl-feir'-i-a,  i.  [Named  after  Mr,  Telfair, 
superintendent  of  the  Royal  garden  at  Mauri- 
tius.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Nhandirobejc.  Known 
species  twn,  TelfaiHapedata  [  Joliffia],  a  wood- 
climber,  with  a  stem  from  fifty  to  a  liundred 
feet  Inng,  growing  in  Zanzibar;  and  T.  oc- 
eidentalis,  from  Western  Africa,  where  it  is 
cultivated  for  the  seeds,  which  are  eaten. 
When  expressed  they  yield  a  bland  oiL 

tSl'-ic,  a,  [Gr.  TcAos  (telos)  =  the  end.]  De- 
noting the  final  end  or  purpose.    [Ecbatic] 

TS-lin'-ga,  ».    [See  def.  of  compound.] 
Telinga-potatOy  s. 
Bot. :  AmoijyJiopJicUlus  eampamUat'tis,  culti- 
vated in  the  Telinga  or  Telugu   country  for 
its  edible  roots  or  tubers. 

te-li'-nif  s.  [7<atiTe  name  (T).^  (See  etym, 
and  compound.) 


telini-fly,  s. 

Entovi. :  Nylabris  cichorii,  plentiful  in 
most  parts  of  India.  It  has  been  strongly 
recommended  as  a  substitute  for  cantharides, 

tell,  *  teUe,  *  tell-en  (pa.  t.  *tellde,  *  telde, 
told,  *tolde,  pa.  par.  told),  v.t.  &  i.  [A.S. 
tellan  (pa.  t.  tealde,  pa.  par,  teald)  =  to  count, 
to  nariate,  from  (aitt=a  tale,  a  number; 
cogn,  with  Dut.  tellen,  from  tal  —  a.  tale ;  Icel. 
telja,  from  tcUa ;  Dan.  talle,  from  tal ;  Sw. 
tdlja,  from  taX;  Ger.  eoJiien.  from  zaliL\ 
[Tale.] 
A.  Transitive: 

L  To  count,  to  enumerate,  to  reckon. 
"And  Boine  grow  rich  by  telliug  lies, 
Aud  some  by  telling  luouey." 

Praed :  Chaunt  qftlie  Brazen  Wood. 

2.  To  express  in  words ;  to  communicate, 
to  utter,  to  say. 


3.  To  narrate,  to  relate,  to  rehearse. 

"  I'll  teli  you  my  dxea.m,"—Shaketp. :  Merry  Wirei, 
III  3. 

4.  To  make  known  by  words ;  to  divulge, 

to  disclose,  to  confess,  to  acknowledge, 

"  Tell  It  uot  iu  Oath.'— Z  Samuel  L  O, 

*  5.  To  explain,  to  solve. 

"  Whoeo  asked  ber  for  his  wife, 
HU  riddle  Md  uot,  loit  his  life.' 

Shakcty. :  Peritdae,  FreL  M. 

6.  With  a  personal  object : 

0.)  To  give  information  or  instruction  tOk 

"  I  told  him  of  myself." 

Shakeap, :  Antony  £  Cleepatrm,  li.  t. 

(2)  To  order,  to  direct;  to  give  orders  or 
directions  to  :  as,  He  told  you  to  stay  here. 

7.  To  discern  so  as  to  bo  able  to  say  or 
declare ;  to  distinguish,  to  decide,  to  deter- 
mine, to  answer,  to  indicate :  as,  I  cannot  teU 
one  from  the  other. 

*  8.  To  publish,  to  proclaim,  to  declare. 

"  Aud  others  seiden.  he  semeth  te  be  a  teller  ef  newe 
feeudia  for  he  tee!cle  to  heui  JkosH  and  tke  agkea- 
riflyug. '—  tfyclife  :  Dedis  xvlL 

B.  Intrangitive  : 

1.  To  give  an  account ;  to  make  or  gfre  a 
report ;  to  speak. 


2.  To  play  the  informer ;  to  tell  tales ;  to 
inforjn,  to  blab :  as,  If  ha  does  so,  I'll  telL 

(Colloq.) 

3.  To  take  effect ;   to  produce  a   marked 
effect :  as,  Every  shot  told, 

^  1.  7  can  tell  you  :  Trust  me ;  I  can  assure 
you.    (Colloq.) 

' '  Tbey  are  bum,  /  OM  ttU  j/eu."— Ahaiiai^  ;  WrmUua 
4  Creuida,  iii.  2. 

2.  To  Ult  of: 

(1)  To  declare,  to  proclain,  to  speak  of,  to 
mention. 

(2)  To  inform  on  or  against ;  to  tell  tales  of. 

(Colloq.) 

3.  To  teU  off:  To  count  off;  to  select  or 
detach  for  some  special  duty. 

"  Were  told  off  to  preeerre  a  way  clear  of  obetaelei 
for  the  com iMti tors. "—/)ai7^  Telegraph,  July  3,  llSfi. 

4.  To  tell  on:  To  inform  against;  to  tell 
of.    (Colloij.) 

"  David  saved  neither  man  nor  woman  alive,  to 
bring  tidings  to  Gath,  aaylug,  Lest-  thty  eheuld  teU  on 
IU."— 1  Samuel  xxyii.  11. 

5.  To  tell  on^s  beads :  [Bead], 

6.  To  tell  up:  To  count  up;  to  tell;  to 
amount  or  increase  so  as  to  produce  a  certain 

effect. 

*  telU  &    [Tell,  v.]    That  which  is  told ;  a 

tale. 


*  tell-clock,  8.    An  idler, 

"  Is  there  no  mean  between  biuy-bodles  md  tM- 
elocke  t "—  Ward  :  Sermone,  p.  ISL 

*  ter-lar-ble,  u.    [Eng.  teU;  -o&Ze.]    Capable 

of  being  told. 

tel'-len,  s.    [Telliva.]    Any  individual  of  the 

family  TellinidEe.    (See  extract.) 

"The  TeVona  are  found  in  all  seae,  chiefly  in  the 
littoral  aud  laminariau  zones;  they  frequent  sandy 
bottoms  or  sandy  mud,  burying  beneath  the  surface  ; 
a  few  species  inhabit  estuaries  and  rivera.  Their 
valves  are  often  richly  coloured  and  omxinented  with 
finely  sculptured  Hues." — Woodwards  JloUutca  (ed. 
Tatef.  p.  480. 

tell'-er,  «.    [Eng.  tell,  r. ;  -er.) 

1.  One  who  tells,  narrates,  or  communi- 


elites  the  knowledge  of  something;  au  {q- 
former. 

"  The  nature  of  bod  news  infects  the  teller. " 

Shakeup.  :  Antony  &  Cleopatra,  1.  2. 

2.  One  who  numbers  or  counts ;  one  whe 
tells  or  counts  votes;  specif.,  one  of  two 
members  of  the  House  of  Repi  esentatives 
appointed,  one  on  each  side,  by  the  Speaker 
to  count  or  tell  the  votes  in  a  division  for  and 
against  a  motion.  In  the  House  uf  Commons 
one  for  the  ayes  and  one  for  the  noes  are 
associated  to  check  each  other  in  the  telling, 

*  3.  An  officer  of  the  exchequer,  formerly 
also  called  a  tallier,  [Tally.]  They  were 
four  in  number ;  their  business  was  to  receive 
all  moneys  due  to  the  king,  and  give  tlie  clerk 
of  the  pell  a  bill  to  charge  him  tlierewith; 
they  also  paid  all  persons  any  money  payable 
to  them  by  the  king,  by  warrant  from  the 
auditor  of  the  receipt ;  and  also  made  books 
of  receipts  and  paymehtswliich  they  delivered 
to  the  lord  treasurer.  The  office  was  abuliiilied 
by  4  <b  5  Will.  IV.,  c,  15,  and  their  duties 
are  now  performed  by  a  comptroller-gene lal 
of  the  receipt  and  issue  of  the  exchequer. 

4.  An  officer  in  a  bunk,  whose  duty  is  %% 
receive  and  pay  money  over  the  counter. 

tell'-er-slup,  s,  [Eng.  teller;  -ahi^.}  The 
office  or  employment  of  a  teller. 

tel'-li-a,  *.  [Prob.  ttom  Lat.  M/?u  =  the 
earth.    (See  def,)] 

Ichthy. :  A  pseudo-genus  of  Cyprinodontidse, 
erected  for  the  reception  of  such  species  of 
the  type-genus  Cypriuodon  as  have  lost  their 
Tentral  fins,  either  from  living  in  limited 
localities  or  from  their  habit  of  concealing 
themselves  in  the  mud.  (Giinther:  Sttidy  V 
Fishes,  p.  C15.) 

tSl-li-na,  8,  [Gr.  reXAt'inf  (teUine)  =  a  kiad 
of  shellfish.] 

Zool.  A  PoXfXoni.:  The  type-genus  of  Telli- 
nidae  (q.v,).  Shell  ovate,  oblong,  rounded  ii 
ft'oiit,  angular  behind ;  valves  smooth  w 
marked  with  I'adiating  strise.  The  aniniala 
have  the  power  of  leaping  from  the  bottom 
by  means  of  their  muscular  foot.  Tlie  genus 
is  cosiuopolitan,  most  abundant  in  the  tropics ; 
more  than  300  species  have  been  described. 
Fossil  species  170,  from  the  Oolite  onward. 

1[  Tellina.  ftaW/iica  eruq  or  clay : 

Geol. :  A  clay  at  the  upper  part  of  the 
Norwich  Crag,  characterised  by  the  abundance 
of  Tellina  baltkica.  According  to  some  autho- 
rities, it  forms  the  base  of  the  whole  glacial 
series,  and  indicates  the  setting-iu  of  the 
great  glacial  subsidence. 

tell'-ing,    *tell-yng,   pr.   par^   sl,  k  s. 
[Tell,  v.] 
A*  As  pr.  par. :  (See  the  rerb). 

B.  As  adj.:  Operating  with  great  effect; 
bighly  effective. 

**  Its  authors  . . .  are  stronger  fn  the  iBvatfoii 
•f  telling  ■ituntiona.'— 0^f«rver.  July  27,  iSSb. 

C.  Assitbst. :  I'he  act  of  declaring,  speaking, 
or  uttering;  in  the  plural,  the  act  of  declaring 
or  divulging  what  ought  not  to  be  told  ;  dis- 
closure of  a  secret  or  wliat  has  been  com- 
municated in  confidence. 

T  That's  tellings:  That  would  be  c'^ing 
information  which  ought  not  to  be  given; 
that  is  asking  one  to  blab,    (fiolloq.) 

tei-li'-ni-dse,  s,  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  tellin{a) ;  Lat. 
fem,  pL  adj.  suff.  -idee.] 

Zool.  db  Falceont. :  A  family  of  Sinu-pallialis, 
with  eleven  species  (Woodivard),  to  which 
Tate  adds  three  others.  Shell  equivalve, 
closed,  and  compressed ;  cardinal  teeth  t\vo ; 
siphons  separate,  long,  and  slender,  siphonal 
fold  large  ;  foot  tongue-shaped.  (Sec  cxtrsxit 
under  Tellen.)  The  family  appears  lirst  in 
the  Coal-measures. 

tel'-lm-ite,  s.  [Mod.  Lat  tdlin(a):  iult 
-iU.]    A  fossil  Tellina  (q.v.). 

tel'-lo-grapli,  s.    [Telelooraph.] 

tell-tale,  a.  &  s.    [Eng.  tell,  v.,  and  tale.\ 

A,  Asadj.:  Telling  tales;  given  to  blabbing 
or  telling  tales ;  giving  mischievous  informa- 
tion,   {hit.  £Jig.) 

"  Make  me  not  object  to  the  tell-tala  day." 

Shakem/i,  :  Uapo  vf  Luoroce,  8H. 

B.  As  substantive : 

L  Ordinary  Langit/ige ; 

1.  One  who  telhs  tales ;  one  who  officiouMy 


f&te,  fat,  £are,  amidst^  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  p^U 
©r.  woree  W9ll^  work,  who,  son;  mute,  ciib,  ciire,  ipiite,  cur,  rule,  full;  try,  Syrian,    se,  ce  -  e;  cy  =  a;  au  -  kw. 
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divulges  the  private  affairs  of  others;  one 
wlio  tells  what  prudence  should  suppress ; 
a  tale-bearer. 

"  You  speak  to  Cnsca  ;  and  to  sucfa  a  man 
That  u  uo  fleeriug  tell-tale." 

Sliakesp. :  Julius  Cteaar,  i.  3, 

2.  That  which  serves  to  interpret  or  manifest. 

"  Paiut  those  eyes,  so  blue,  so  kind ; 
"S^&c  telltales  of  her  loliid." 

Matthew  Arnold:  Switzerland. 
n.  Technically: 

1.  Mech. :  A  name  given  to  a  variety  of 
devices,  usually  automatic,  for  counting,  veri- 
fying, detecting,  or  indicating  :  as, 

(1)  A  turnstile  having  meclumism  which 
indicates  the  number  of  persons  passing 
through  it. 

(2)  A  clock  attachment  for  the  purpose  of 
causing  a  record  to  be  made  of  the  prespnce 
of  a  watchman  at  certain  intervals.  A  com- 
mon form  is  pi'ovided  with  a  rotating  paper 
dial,  showing  the  hour  and  minute  at  whicli 
the  watchman  touched  a  projecting  stud 
which  punctures  the  paper  dial. 

(3)  A  device  attached  to  a  station-meter  to 
point  out  any  irregularity  in  the  production 
of  gas. 

2.  Music:  A  movable  piece  attached  to  an 
organ  to  indicate  when  the  wind  is  nearly 
exhausted. 

3.  Nauticai: 

(1)  The  same  as  Tell-tale  comtabs  (q.v.). 

(2)  An  index  in  front  of  the  wheel,  or  in 
the  cabin,  to  show  the  position  of  the  tiller. 

4.  Omith.  :  An  American  name  for  Totanti* 
fiavipes  and  T.  voci/erus.  So  named  because 
their  shrill  whistle  alarms  ducks. 

telltale-compass,  s. 

Naut.  :  A  compass  suspended  overhead  in 
the  cabin,  with  the  face  of  the  card  downward, 
so  that  it  is  visible  from  below,  and  enables 
the  captain  to  detect  any  error  or  in'egularity 
in  steering. 

>  teU'-troth,  s.  [Eng.  teU^  u,,  and  troth.] 
One  who  speaks  the  truth. 

Vel-liir'-al,  a.  [Lat.  tellus,  genit.  tellur%»  = 
the  eartli.]    Of  or  pertaining  to  the  earth. 

tel'-lu-rate,  s.     [Eng.  teUur{ic)  ;  -a/e.] 
Chem. :  A  salt  of  telluric  acid. 

tel-liir-e'-tliyl,  s.  [Eng.  teUui^um\  and 
ethyl.] 

Chem.  :  Te'^CgHsb.  Ethyl  telluride ;  tel- 
laric  ethide.  A  heavy,  oily,  yellowish-red 
liquid,  obtained  by  distilling  potassium  tel- 
luride with  potassium  ethyl  sulphate.  It  is 
vci'y  inflainiiiable,  has  a  disagi'eeable  odour, 
and  acts  as  a  bivalent  radical,  uniting  with 
chlorine,  bromine,  &c.,  to  form  compounds. 

tel-lu-ret'-ted,  a.  [Formed  from  Eng.  tel- 
lUTbum  (q.v.).]     Combined  with  tellurium. 

tellnretted-bydrogen,  ».     [Telhtr- 

UYDRIC-ACID.] 

tel-liir-hy'-drate,  *.  [Eng.  teUur(ium),  and 
kyilrcUe.]    [Telluride.] 

tel-liir-hy'-dric,  a.  [Eng.  tdluriiuvi),  and 
hydric.]    Containing  tellurium  and  hydrogen. 

tellurhydric-acid,  s.   [Hydrooen-tel- 

LURIDE.] 

tel-liir'-i-an,  s.  &  a.    [Tellurioh.] 
A.  As  mbsUintive : 

1.  The  same  as  Tellurion  (q.v.). 

2.  An  inhabitant  of  the  earth  ;  a  mortal. 

"So  far  ahead  of  as  TelluriaiiB  iu  optical  re- 
K»arcea,"~/}e  Quijicey.  Joan  of  Arc 

*  B.  As  adj. :  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  earth. 

"  Uenr  the  tellurian  luugs  wheeziug."— i)e  Quincey : 
Bystem  of  the  Eaavent, 

tel-llir'-ic  (1),  a.  [Lat.  tellus,  genit.  telluris 
—  the  earth,]  Pertaining  to,  or  proceeding 
from  the  earth. 

"  As  regJU'ds  its  breadth  the  telluric  inoveineut  went 
from  the  Li^jonti'tii  Al|>s  lu  the  uorth  to  the  Gulfs  of 
Genoa  and  Lyoua,"— ZJoiij^  Telegraph,  March  1,  1887. 

tel-liir'-Tic  (2),  a.  [^n^.  tellwriium) ;  -ic.]  De- 
rived from  or  containing  tellurium. 

telluric-acid.  s. 

Chem.:  H2Te04.  A  crystalline  body  obtained 
by  fusing  equal  jiarts  of  telliirous  oxide  and 
sodium  carbonate,  dissolving  the  product  in 
water     precipitating   by    means    of    barium 


chloride,  and  decomposing  with  sulphuric 
acid.  It  has  a  metallic  taste,  reddens  litmus- 
paper,  and  is  freely,  although  slmvly,  soluble 
in  water.  The  tellurates  of  the  alkali-metals 
are  soluble  in  water,  the  others  are  insoluble. 

tellurlG-bismutli,  s, 

Min. :  A  name  given  to  tetradymite,  joseite, 
and  wehrlite.    (See  these  words.) 

telluric-ethide.  a.    [Tellurethyl.] 

telluric-ochre.  ».    [Tellurite.] 

telluric-oxide,  s. 

Chem.  :  TcOg.  Ohtained  by  strongly  heat- 
ing crystallized  telluric  acid.  It  is  insoluble 
in  water,  and  even  in  a  boiling  alkaline  liquid. 

telluric-silver,  s.     [Hessite,  Petzite.] 

tel'-lu-ride.  s.     [Eng.  telluriium);  -ide.] 
Chem. :  A  salt  of  tellurhydric  acid. 
^  Telluride  of  bismuth  =  Tetradymite,  Jose- 

He,  and  Wehrlite ;  Telluride  of  lead  =  Altaite  ; 

Telluride  of  silver  and  gold  =  Petzite;  Telluride 

of  silver  and  lead  =  Sylvanite ;   Telluride  of 

nickel  =  Melonite. 

tel-liir'-i-Sn,  *  tel-lur'-i-fim,  s.  [Lat 
tellus,  genit.  telluris  ~  the  earth.]  An  appar- 
atus for  the  purpose  of  illustrating  to  tb.e  eye 
the  real  and  apparent  movements  of  the  earth  ; 
exhibiting  the  ellipticity  of  the  earth's  orbit ; 
the  position  of  the  sun,  represented  by  a  lamp 
in  one  of  the  foci  of  that  ellipse  ;  tlie  inclina- 
tion of  the  pole  to  the  plane  of  the  ecliptic, 
and  the  constancy  of  the  pole  during  the  en- 
tire, yearly  revolution  ;  the  apparent  move- 
ment through  the  constellations  of  the  zodiac  ; 
the  phenomena  of  eclivises,  day  and  niglit, 
snnrise  and  sunset,  and  the  seasons  ;  the 
varying  declination  of  tlie  sun ;  the  equation 
of  time  ;  the  motions  and  phases  of  the  mnon  ; 
and  affording  a  model  where(ui  to  illusti-ate 
the  theory  of  the  tides,  lunar  disturbances,  &c. 

tel' -  lu  -  ri§m,  s.  [Lat.  tellus,  genit.  telluris 
—  the  eartli  ;  Eng.  suff.  -ism..]  A  modifica- 
tion of  the  hypothesis  of  animal  magnetism, 
introduced  by  a  German,  Dr.  Kieser,  who 
attributed  the  phenomena,  to  a  telluric  spirit 
or  influence. 

tel'-lu-rite,  «.  [Eng.  tAllur(_ium);  tuff,  -ite 
(Jfiii.).] 

Min. :  A  mineral  found  as  an  earthy  in- 
crustation, or  in  small  spherical  masses  with 
radiated  structuie,  on  the  native  tellurium  of 
Transylvania.  Compos. :  the  same  as  tellurous 
acid  (q.v,), 

tel-liir'-i-um,  5.    [Tellorton.] 

1.  Chem.:  Symb.  Te,  At.Wt.l28.  An  element 
of  rare  occurrence,  found  in  a  few  minerals  in 
association  with  gold,  silver,  and  bismuth. 
It  possesses  many  of  the  characters  of  a 
metal,  but  bears  so  close  a  resemblance  to 
selenium  in  Its  chemical  pioperties  that  it  is 
generally  placed  in  the  sulphur  group.  It 
has  the  f*.iour  and  lustre  of  silver,  is  very 
brittle,  a  bad  conductor  of  heat  and  electricity ; 
sp.  gr.  6'26;  melts  below  a  red  heat,  and 
voliitilises  at  a  higher  temperatui-e.  Like 
sulphur,  it  forms  both  oxides  and  acids, 

2.  Min. :  Occurs  in  six-sided  prisms  with  ba- 
sal edges  replaced  ;  crystallization  hexagonal. 
Has  lately  been  found  in  more  complex  forms  ; 
more  often  massive  and  granular.  Hardness, 
2  to  2'D  ;  sp.  gr.  6*1  to  6'3;  lustre,  metallic; 
colour,  tin-white ;  brittle.  Compos, :  tellurium 
and  gold,  with  occasionally  some  iron.  Origin- 
ally found  at  the  Maria  Loretto  mine,  Tran- 
sylvania, where  it  was  melted  for  the  gold  it 
contained.  Recently  found,  associated  with 
various  tellurides,  in  several  of  the  States  of 
North  America, 

tellurium-glance,  s.    [Naoyaoite.] 

tel-llir'-OUS,  a.  [Eng.  tellur(ium) ;  -ous.]  Per- 
taining to  tellurium, 

tellurous-acid.  s. 

Chem. :  HsTeOg.  A  bulky  precipitate  pre- 
pared by  dissolving  tellurium  iu  nitric  acid 
of  sp.  gr.  l'2o,  and  pouring  the  solution  into 
water.  It  has  a  bitter  metallic  taste,  is 
slightly  soluble  iu  water,  but  soluble  in 
alkalies  and  acids. 

tellurous-oxide.  s. 

Chem.  :  TeOo.  A  semi-crystalline  powder 
prepared  by  heatin;^  tellurous  acid  to  a  low 
red  heat.  It  is  fu.sible,  volatile,  and  slightly 
soluble  in  water. 


tel-mat-o-les'-te^,  s.  [Gr.  riXfxa  (teina), 
genit.  TeXfxaTo^  (ielmatos)  =  a  pond,  a  marsh, 
and  Atjot^s  (lestes)  ■=  a  robbej-.] 

Pal'i'ont.  :  A  genus  of  Limnotheridie,  from 
the  Lower  Eocene  of  Wyoming. 

tel-mat-or'-nis,  s.  [Gr.  re'A/xa  (telma),  genit 
Tehfj.aTO<;  (telmatos)  =  a  pond,  a  marsh,  and 
6pvt<;{ornis)  —  a  bird.] 

Palreont.  t  A  genus  of  fossil  Grallatores,  akin 
to  the  Rallidie,  from  the  Cretaceous  rocks  of 
North  America. 

tel-6-dy-nam'-ic,  a.  [Gr.  t^Ab  {tele)  —  afar 
off,  and  Eng.  dynamic  (q.v.).]  (See  com- 
pound.) 

tele  dynamic-cable,  s.  A  means  for 
transmitting  power,  originated  by  Hirn  of 
Lngelbach,  in  whicli  high  speed  is  employed 
to  give  tlie  effect  of  great  mass. 

tel-6-pe'-a.  a,  [Gr.  TTjAajn-d?  (telopos)  —  seeing 
to  a  distance,  seen  at  a  dist-ince  ;  alluding  to 
the  great  distance  at  which  its  crimson  blos- 
soms can  be  seen.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Grevillidse.  Leaves  entire 
or  slightly  toothed  ;  flowers  in  terminal 
clusters,  surrounded  by  an  involucre,  Tclopea 
speciosissima,  the  Waratah  of  New  South 
Wnles  and  Tasmania,  ia  asplendid  proteaceous 
shrub,  cultivated  in  English  greenhouses. 

tel'-o-type.  s.  [Gr.  rijXe  {tele)  =  afar  off,  asd 
Eng.  type.}    A  printing  electric  telegraph. 

tel'-pher.  s.  &  a.    [Telphkraqb.] 

A.  As  substantive  : 

Elect. :  The  plant  and  rolling-stock  of  any 
system  of  telphejage  (q.v.).  The  word  was 
formed  by  the  late  Prof  F.  Jen  kin ;  but  the 
example  quoted  under  Telpherage  is  tha 
sole  instance  in  which  he  used  it  as  a  sulv 
stantive  in  the  paper  h©  read  before  th« 
Society  of  Arts. 

B.  As  adj. :  Of  or  belonging  to  telpherage ; 
movf  d  or  moving  automatically  by  the  aid  of 
electricity. 

"  We  are  eniibled  to  atart  or  stop  any  nnmlwr  ot 
telpher  trains  without  clisturl>iiig  the  niniiing  of 
otbei-s."— /"roA  P.  Jtnkin,  jn  Jturn.  Soe.  Arts,  xxxiL 

telpher-line,  e. 

Elect.  :  A  line  on  which  transport  is  auto- 
matically effected  by  the  aid  of  electricity ; 
an  electric  railway  ;  specif.,  a  line  worked  by 
Prof.  Jenkin's  system  of  telpherage.  The 
first  line  was  opened  at  Glynde,  Sus^ex,  Oct. 
17,  1885,  for  the  Newhaven  Cement  Company^ 
It  is  a  double  line,  nearly  a  mile  long,  com- 
posed of  two  sets  of  steel  rails  (a,  a),  sup- 
ported  on  wooden  T-shaped  posts,  about 
eighteen  feet  high.  A  wire  is  supported  oq 
each  end  of  the  cross-piece  of  the  T,  which  is 
eight  feet  long.  The  carriers,  or  .skeps  {b\ 
are  of  iron,  and  hold  about  two  hundred- 
weight each  ;  they  aie  furnislied  with  haudlei 


telpher-line. 

by  which  their  contents  are  tilted  over  by  a 
man  with  a  pole,  nr  automatically  tiltt-d  by 
these  handles  coming  successively  into  con- 
tact with  a  wooden  arm  standing  out  from 
the  post  where  it  is  desired  that  the  skeps 
should  be  emptied.  Ten  of  tliese  cari-iers, 
which  are  in  electrical  connection  with  each 
other,  form  a  train,  and  in  the  middU.  of 
the  train  is  an  electric  motor  (d).  Altout 
half-a-mile  from  the  stEirtinji-pnint  is  the 
engine-house  containing  the  dynanics,  wlieitce 
the  current  is  led  to  the  line,  and  ro  to 
the  motor  in  the  centre  of  the  train.  A  si^fod 
of  four  to  five  miles  an  linnr  is  nttaincd, 
and  the  working  cost  is  about  3fl.  per  ton, 
tlic  skeps  being  empty  on  the  return  journey. 


bo^,  boy;  pout,  jowl;  cat,  9CII.  chorus,  ghin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin.  as;  expect.  Xenophon.  exist,    ph  —  t 
-cian.  -tian  =  shan.    -tion,  -sion  =  shun ;  -tion,  -sion  =■  ftitifan.    -cioua,  -tious,  -slous  =  shixs.    -ble.  -die,  he.  =  bcl,  del 
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The  great  practical  advantage  of  a  telpher- 
line  is  that  it  can  be  earned  tlirough  a  district 
without  any  interference  with  the  fields,  rivers, 
or  "roads,  that  cutting  and  tunnelling  are  not 
necessary,  and  that  no  ground  lias  to  he  pur- 
chased, as  for  ordinary  railways  and  tram- 
ways. 

tel'-pher-age  (age  as  ig),  s.  [Gr.  rijAe 
((eie)  =  afar  otT,  and  <^epa>  (pliero)  —  to  bear. 
(See  extract,)] 

Elect. :  (See  extract). 

"  In  the  first  place  it  is  necessary  tliat  I  should  de- 
fine what  is  meiint  by  the  word  telpherage,  aud  per- 
hapa  that  I  should  defend  its  formation.  The  word  is 
intended  to  desiguate  all  modes  of  transport  eflfected 
automatically  with  the  aid  of  electricity.  According 
to  strict  rules  of  derivation,  the  word  would  ba  '  tele- 
phor.ige ' ;  but  in  order  to  avoid  confusion  with  '  tele- 
pboue,'  and  to  get  rid  of  the  double  accent  in  one 
word,  which  is  disagreeable  to  my  ear,  I  have  ventuied 
to  give  the  new  word  such  a  form  as  it  might  have 
received  after  a  few  centuries  of  usage  by  English 
tongues,  and  to  substitute  the  English-aouuding  tel- 
pJier  for  '  telephorc'  "—Fro/.  F.  Jenkin,  in  Journ.  Soc 
Arts,  xxxii.  G4S. 

tel-SOn,  s.  [Gr.  T€\<rov  (telson)  =  a  limit.] 
Compar.  Anat. :  The  last  joint  in  the  abdo- 
men of  the  Crustacea.  By  some  authorities 
it  is  regarded  as  a  terminal  somite  without 
appendages,  i»y  other  as  an  azygous  appendage. 
The  telson  may  be  broad  and  spreading,  as  in 
the  Lobster,  or  ensifonn,  as  in  tlie  King  Crab, 
while  in  the  extinct  Enrypterida  its  form  was 
extremely  variable.  Tlie  name  is  also  applied 
to  the  last  .joint  of  Scorpions,  which  has  been 
modified  into  a  weapon  of  offence. 

telt,  pa.  t.  of  V.    [Tell.]    Told.    (Scotch.) 

"Na,  man— Jamie— Jamie  Steen&ou— I  teU  ye  be- 
fore."—iSfcott  :    Waverley,  p.  89. 

te'-men,  s.  [Native  name.]  A  grain  measure 
of  Tripoli,  containing  nearly  six  gallons. 

tem'-e-ra«  s.    [Etym.  doubtful.] 

Ichthy.  :  A  genus  of  Torpedinidse  (q.v.), 
from  tropical  and  sub-tropical  seas.  The 
teeth  are  blunt,  and  the  dorsal  fins  are  absent. 

tem-e-Z'ax'-i-oiis,  a.  [Lat.  temeTaritis,  from 
temere  =  rashly  ;  Fr.  tevieraire ;  Ital.  &  Sp. 
fenierorio.] 

1.  HeerUess  or  careless  of  consequences  ; 
unreasonably  venturesome ;  rash,  reckless, 
inconsiderate,  headstrong. 

"The  theological  faculty  of  Paris  bave  condemn'd 
their  doctrine  aa  t'!merariottt."~Bp.  Taylor:  A  Dit- 
course  of  ConjlTmation,  §  L 

2.  Careless,  heedless  ;  done  at  random. 

"  The  wit  of  man  could  not  persuade  him  that  thia 
■wita  done  by  the  temerarioiu  dashes  of  an  unguided 
pen." — Ray:  Creation. 

•  tem-e-rar'-i-ous-ly,  <idv.  [Eng.  teme- 
rarious; -ly.^  In  a  temerarious  manner; 
rashly,  recklessly,  heedlessly. 

"  Mine  opinion  and  sentence  ...  I  do  not  teme- 
rariously  define."— fl«m«( ,'  Records,  vol,  1.,  bk.  iiL, 
No.  21. 

•  tem-e-ra -tion,  s.  [Lat.  temeratus,  pa.  par. 
of  tem«ro  =  to  pollute.]  Pollution,  contami- 
nation. 

"  The  temeratlon  of  .  .  ,  popular  preachers."— 
Jeremy  Taylor:  Sermona,  ili.  312. 

te-mer'-i-ty,  *  te-mer-i-tie,  s.  [Fr. 
temeriti,  from  Lat.  temeritatem,  accus,  of 
temeritas,  from  (em^re  =  rashly,  fiom  the  same 
root  as  Sansc.  tamos  =  darkness,  dimness.] 
Heedlessness  or  recklessness  of  consequences  ; 
extreme  veuturesomeness  ;  recklessness,  rash- 
ness. 

"  He  soon  became,  imfortunately  for  hla  country, 
bold  even  to  temerity"— JIacaulay  :  Eist,  Eng.,  ch.  xv. 

•  tem'-er-ous,  «-  [Lat.  temere  ~  rashly.] 
Reckless,  rash. 

"  Temerou*  tauDtresse  that  delighta  in  toyes," 
Vncertaine  AutJiort :  Agt.  an  Unetedfiist  Woman. 

•  tem'-er-oiis-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  temerous ;  -ly.] 
Recklessly,  rashly. 

"  Vot  that  I  temeroutly  diBine  anything  to  come." 
— Bate:  Image,  pt.  ii.,  fo.  69. 

tSm'-in,  s.  [Native  tenn.]  A  money  of 
account  in  Algiers,  equivalent  to  two  cambes 
or  twenty-nine  aspers,  about  iVs.  stei'ling. 

Tem'-ZKuhck.  s.  [C.  J.  Temminck,  a  Dutch 
naturalist,  director  of  the  Academy  of  Aits 
and  Sciences  at  Haarlem,  wlio  from  1807  to 
1815  published  works  on  mammals  and  birds.] 
(See  etym.  and  compounds.) 

Temminck's  bat,  s. 

Zool. :  ScotopkiJvs  temmi nclcii,  about  three 
inches  long,  varying  ecnsidrraUly  in   colour, 


generally  dark  olive-brown  above,  and  reddish 
or  yellowish  white  below.  It  has  a  wide 
range  in  the  East. 

Temminck's  tragopan,  a. 

Omith. :  Ceriornis  temminckiL    [Tragopan.] 

tem' -no-don,  s.  [Gr.  Tc'/u/to  (tevnw)  =  to  cut ; 
sutf.  -odon.] 

Ichthy. :  A  genus  of  Carangidse,  from 
tropical  and  sub-tropical  seas.  Body  oblong, 
compressed,  covered  witli  cycloid  scales  of 
moderate  size ;  mouth-cleft  wide ;  strong 
teeth  in  jaws,  smaller  on  vomer  and  palatine 
bones  ;  no  fiulets ;  lateral  line  not  shielded ; 
anal  and  second  dorsal  covered  with  very 
small  scales.  Temnodon  saltator,  the  Blue- 
fish,  is  highly  esteemed  as  food. 

tem-pe'-an,  a.  [See  def.]  Of  or  pertaining 
to  Tempe,  a  celebrated  and  beautiful  vale  in 
Thessaly,  described  by  the  poets  as  the  most 
delightful  spot  on  the  earth;  hence,  fig., 
delightful,  enchanting,  lovely. 

tem'-i»er,  *  tem-pre»  *  tem-prl-en»  v.  t.  &  i. 

[Ft.  temperer  =  to  temper,  from  Lat.  tempera 
=  to  apportion,  to  moderate,  to  regulate,  to 
qualify.  Allied  to  tempiis  =  time  :  temperiy 
(entpori  =  seasonalily  ;  Sp.  temperar,  templar; 
Port,  temperar;  Ital.  temperare.] 

A.  Transitive : 

I.  Ordinary  Lang^tage : 

1.  To  moderate,  to  regulate,  to  govern,  to 
control.  , 

"  With  which  the  damned  ghosts  he  governeth. 
And  furies  i-nles,  and  Tavtare  tempereth." 

Spenser :  Mother  SubbercCs  Tale,  1,294. 

2.  To  reduce  the  excess,  violence,  harsh- 
ness, or  severity  of;  to  qualify,  to  moderate, 
to  soothe,  to  calm. 

"  O  woman,  lovely  woman !  Nature  made  thee 
To  temper  man  :  we  had  been  brutes  without  you." 
Olway  ■  i'enit:e  Preserved,  i.  1. 

3.  To  mingle,  mix,  or  combine  properly  or 
in  due  proportion ;  to  blend ;  to  form  by 
mixture ;  to  compound. 

"  Then  in  a  howl  he  tempers  generous  wines. 
Around  whose  verge  a  mimic  ivy  twines." 

Pope  :  Somer ;  Odyssey,  xvi,  68. 

4.  To  proportion  duly  as  regards  constituent 
parts ;  to  unite  or  combine  in  due  proportion ; 
to  adjust. 

"God  hath  tempered  the  body  together  .  .  ,  that 
there  should  be  no  schism  in  the  body,  but  that  the 
members  should  have  the  same  core  one  for  another." 
ICorinth.  xii.  24,  25. 

5.  To  mix  and  work  up. 


6.  To  qualify  by  the  intermixture  or  addi- 
tion of  something  to  reduce  to  due  condition 
by  combining  with  something  else. 

"  I  shall  ttmiper  so 
Justice  with  mercy,  as  may  illustrate  most 
Them  fully  satisfied,  and  thee  appease." 

Milton  :  P.  L.,  x.  Tl. 

7.  To  form  to  a  proper  degree  of  hardness. 
[Tempering.] 

"  We  must  do  as  the  smiths  who  temper  yron." — P. 
BoUand:  Plutarch,  p.  95. 

*  8.  To  fashion,  to  mould,  to  dispose. 

"  *Tis  she, 
Th^a-t  tempers  him  to  this  extremity." 

Shakesp. :  Richard  IIL,  I.  L 

*  9.  To  warm. 

"  What  wax  so  frozen  but  dissolves  with  temperingt" 
Sliakesp. :  Ve^iu*  A  Adonis,  6CS. 

IL  Technically: 

1,  Founding:  To  moisten  and  work  up  to  a 
proper  consistency  :  as,  To  temper  clay. 

2.  M^tsic:  To  adjust,  as  the  scale  of  tones  or 
sounds  of  a  fixed-toned  instrument,  so  as  to 
enable  it  to  be  played  in  any  key  ;  to  laise  or 
lower  slightly  as  the  various  notes  of  an 
instrument,  so  that  the  intervals  in  each  key 
shall  be  as  far  as  possible  equally  agreeable. 
[Temperament.] 

*  B.  Intraiisitive : 

1.  To  have  or  acquire  a  proper  or  desired 
state  or  quality  ;  to  become  soft  and  pliable. 

"  I  have  him  already  tempering  between  my  finger 
and  my  thumb,  and  shorbly  will  I  seal  with  liini.  — 
Shakesp. :  2  Henry  I V.,  iv,  8. 

2.  To  accord ;  to  act  and  think  in  accord 
or  conformity. 

"  Few  men  rightly  temper  with  the  stai-s." 

Shaketp. :  3  Henry  VI.,  iv.  fl. 

tem'-per,  s.     [Temper,  v.  ;  cf.  Lat.  temperies 
=  a  tempering,  light  admixture.] 
I.  Ordinary  Language : 

*  1.  Bodily  temperament ;  that  constitu- 
tion of  body  arising  from  the  due  blending  or 


mixture    of    the    four    principal   humours. 
[Tempebament  1.  3.] 

"  The  exquisiteiiess  of  his  [the  Saviour's]  bodily 
tempitr  increased  the  exignisiteuess  of  his  torment."— 
Fuller:  Pisgah  Sight,  i.  S45. 

2.  Due  mixture  of  diflferent  qualities  ;  the 
state  of  any  compound  substance  wliich 
results  from  the  mixture  of  various  ingre- 
dients. 

"  Nothing  better  proveth  the  excellency  of  this  soil 
and  temper,  than  the  abundant  growing  of  the  palm- 
trees."— ^«ieifffe;  BUt.  World. 

*  3.  Middle  course,  state,  or  character ; 
mean,  medium. 

"  If  the  estates  of  some  bishops  were  exorbitant 
before  the  reformation,  the  present  clergy's  wishes 
reach  no  further  than  that  some  reiisiiiial)]e  temper 
had  been  used,  instead  of  paring  them  uo  quick."— 
Stoift .   Miscellanies. 

*  4.  Calmness  of  mind ;  moderation,  self- 
restraint,  temperateness. 

"  Oh  1  blessed  with  temper,  whose  unclouded  ray 
Can  make  to-morrow  cheerful  as  to-day." 

Pope :  Moral  Essays,  ii.  257. 
5-  Disposition  of  mind  ;  constitutmn  of  the 
mind,  especially  as  regards  the  passions  and 
affections. 

"  His  t«m,per.  in  spite  of  manifold  vexations  and 
provocations,  was  alwaj's  cheerful  and  serene."— 
Macauiay  .  Jlist.  Eng.,  cb.  xiv. 

6.  Mood,  humour,  disposition. 

"Thus  the  nation  was  in  such  a  temper  that  tho 
Bioallest  spark,  might  raise  a  flame. "—.1/acaitf ay ; 
Bisl.  Eng.,  ch.  ii. 

7.  Heat  of  mind  or  passion ;  proneness  or 
disposition  to  give  way  to  anger,  rage,  or 
passion ;  irritation. 

8.  Habits  ;  natural  inclinations. 

"  Such  as  have  a  knowledge  of  the  town  may  eaoily 
class  themselves  with  tempers  congenial  to  their  own. 
—Goldsmith .  Essai/s.  i. 

9.  The  state  of  a  metal,  particularly  as  re- 
gards its  hardness. 

"The  hot' pieces  of  iron  he  would  hammer  out  ,  .  , 
and  harden  them  to  a  good  temper  as  there  was  occa- 
sii}U."—Dii7npier :  Voyages  [nu.  1688). 

10.  Quality. 

"His  courage  was  of  the  truest  temper;  hia  under, 
otanding  strong  but  narrow." — Macaulay ;  Bist.  Eng, 
ch.  XV. 

11.  An  alloy  used  by  pewterers,  consisting 
of  two  parts  of  tin  to  one  of  copper. 

II.  Sxigar-rruLnvJ.  :  Milk  of  lime,  or  its 
equivalent,  added  to  boiling  syrup  to  clarify 
it  and  neutralize  the  superabundant  acid. 

^  For  the  difference  between  temper,  dis- 
position, and  fraine,  see  Disposition. 

temper-screw,  :i. 

1.  Well-boring:  A  piece  by  which  the  tools 
are  suspended  from  the  walking  beam,  and 
are  lowered  as  the  drilling  progresses. 

2.  A  set-screw  for  adjustment;  one  which 
brings  its  point  against  a  bearing  or  an  object. 

tem'-per-a,  s.    [Ital.] 

Paint. :  The  same  as  Distemper  (2)  (q.v.) 

•tem'-per-a-We,  a.  [Eng.  temper;  -able.] 
Capable  of  l5eing  tempered. 

tem'-per-a-meuty  s.  [Lat.  temperam^ntvm 
=  a  mcan^  moderation,  from  tempera  =  to 
moderate,  to  temper  (q.v.).] 

1.  Ordinary  Language : 

*1.  A  compromise  or  middle  ground  on 
which  two  contending  parties  can  meet;  a 
medium  between  two  extreme  opinions;  a 
middle  course  or  an  arrangement  reached  by 
mutual  concession,  or  by  tempering  the  ex- 
treme claims  on  either  side;  adjustment  of 
opi)osing  influences,  or  tlie  means  by  which 
such  an  adjustment  is  eff"ected. 

"However,  I  forejudge  not  any  probable  expedient, 
any  temperament  that  can  be  found  in  tliiugs  of  this 
nature,  so  disputable  on  either  side,"— .l/iWoH  ."  Ready 
and  Easy  Way  to  Establish  a  Free  Commonwealth. 

2.  State  with  regard  to  the  relative  propor- 
tion of  different  qualities  or  constituent  parts 
constitution;  due  mixture  of  opposite  or  dif- 
ferent qualities  ;  a  condition  ansing  from  the 
proper  blending  of  various  qualities. 

"Galen  was  not  a  better  physician  than  an  ill  divln& 
while  he  determines  the  soul  to  be  the  complexion  and 
tempi'rament  of  the  prime  qualities."— flp.  Ball:  Th6 
Invisible  World,  bk.  ix.,  §  1, 

3.  That  individual  peculiarity  of  pliysical 
organization,  by  which  the  manner  of  acting, 
feeling,  and  thinking  of  eacli  person  is  jier- 
manently  affected.  Tenipeiament,  called  by 
the  Greeks  Kpao-t?  (krasis),  meaning  a  mixture 
or  tPMipering  of  elements,  was  anciently  sup- 
posed to  arise  from  the  union  of  two  or  mure 
of  tlie  entities,  heat,  cold,  drought,  or  mois- 
ture, coir.-spon'liiig  to  the  so-callfd  elements, 
lire,  air,  earth,  and  water.    TlKire  were  four 


late,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  wi.it,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there: 
or,  wore,  wolf;  worJc,  who,  soa ;  mute,  cub,  ciire,  unite,  eur,  rule,  full ;  try. 


:  pine,  pit.  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pSt, 
Syrian.    £e,  ce  =  e :  ey  =  a ;  an  =  tw. 


temperamental— temperature 
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temperajnents  recognized  "by  Hippocrates, 
which  he  supposes  to  have  arisen  from  the 
mixture  of  four  secondary  or  compound  ele- 
ments, blood,  phlegm  or  pituita,  yellow  bile, 
and  black  bile  Blood  is  supposed  by  him 
to  be  a  combination  of  hot  and  moist,  phlegm 
or  fold  and  moist,  yellow  bile  of  hot  and  diy, 
and  black  bile  of  cold  and  dry.  Whilst  bis 
explanation  is  rejected,  his  four  temperaments 
are  still  recognized  under  the  names  of  the 
Sanguine  or  Sanguineous,  the  Lympliatic  or 
Phlegmatic,  the  Choleric  or_Bilious,  and  the 
Melancholic  or  Atrabilious  temperaments. 
(See  these  words.) 

*4.  Condition,  as  to  heat  or  cold;  tem- 
perature. 

"  They  do  not  provide  rrefreshmeuts]  iii  proportion 
to  the  fertility  of  tUe  aoil,  and  tho  temperament ot  the 
climate." — Cook:  First  Vouage,  bk.  Iii.,  ch.  xiv, 

II.  Music:  In  its  broadest  sense,  the  division 
of  the  octave ;  in  a  narrower  sense,  the  modi- 
fication of  intervals  from  their  strict  matlie- 
matical  value  in  order  to  secure  a  recurring 
and  interchangeaT)le  series  in  consecutive  oc- 
taves. The  most  common  form  of  tempera- 
ment is  that  now  used  on  pianofortes  and 
organs,  known  as  Equal  Temperament,  in 
wliich  the  octave  is  divided  into  twelve  equal 
parts  called  mean  semitones  ;  but  in  order  to 
secure  this,  the  fifths  have  to  be  slightly 
flatter  than  3  :  2,  and  the  thiids  consideiably 
sharper  than  5  : 4,  If  thirds  and  fifths  be 
required  ifi  just  intonation,  the  number  of 
keys  on  keyed  instruments  must  be  incon- 
veniently multiplied  ;  sucli  instruments  are 
sometimes  called  enharmonic.  Systems  of 
Unequal  Temperament  are  sm-h  as  secure 
perfect  correctnes,s  in  certain  common  keys 
at  the  sacrifice  of  the  intonation  of  those 
more  remote. 

TI  For  the  difference  between  tmyperameni 
and  frame,  see  Frame. 

■tem-per-a-ment'-al,  a.  [Eng.  tempera- 
ment ;  -al.^  Constitutional;  pertaining  to 
the  temjierament. 

"  And  by  it,  'tis  easle  to  give  an  account  of  dreAma, 
both  monitflry  aiid  temperamental,  enthueiasnu, 
faiiatick  extacies,  and  the  like." — GlanviU,  Ess.  6. 

•  tem-per-a-ment'-al-l^,  adv.  [Eng.  tem- 
peraviental ;  -ly.]  In  temperament;  as  re- 
gards temperament. 

"Not  more  unlike,  physically  or  temperamentally, 
were  Br^beuf  and  Lalisiuaut."— ScriAner's  MagaziTie, 
May,  18E0,  p.  B9. 

tem'-per-an9e,  *  tem'-per-an-gy,  *tem- 
per-aunce,  s.  [Fr.  iem'perdnce,  from  Lat. 
teui-peraniia  =  moderation,  temperance,  from 
temperaTLS,  pr.  i)ar.  of  tem/ptro  —  to  temper 
(q.v.);  Sp.  temperancia :  Port,  tennperanga; 
Ital.  temperama,  iempra-nza.  Sir  Thomas 
Elyot,  writing  in  1534,  says  that  the  word  was 
not  then  in  general  use.] 

1.  Moderation  ;  observance  of  moderation  ; 
temperateness ;  specifically — 

(1)  Self-restraint ;  moderation  of  passion  ; 
patience,  calmness.    {Milton:  P.  L.,  xii.  583.) 

(2)  Habitual  moderation  in  regard  to  the 
indulgence  of  the  natural  appetites  and  pas- 
sions ;  abstinence  from  all  excess,  improper 
indulgence,  or  the  use  of  anything  injurious 
to  moral  or  physical  well-being ;  restrained 
or  moderate  indulgence ;  in  a  more  limited 
sense,  abstinence  from  or  moderation  in  the 
use  of  intoxicating  liquors.  (Milton:  P.  L., 
xi.  531.) 

*  2.  Chastity.  (Shakesp. :  Save  of  Imcrece. 
884.) 

*  3.  Agreeable  temperature  ;  mild  climate. 

"  It  [the  island]  must  needs  he  of  subtle,  tender,  and 
delicate  temperance.' ^Shakesp.  :  Tempest,  ii.  1. 

^  TemperaTice  is  frequently  used  adjectively, 
OS  a  temperawx  society,  a  temperance  meeting, 
&c. 

temperance  hospital,  s. 

Med. :  A  hospital  in  which  alcohol  fs  not 
used  as  a  beverage,  and  is  only  employed  very 
sparinglv  and  under  test  conditions  as  a  medi- 
cine. Hospitals  conducted  on  this  principle 
exist  in  the  United  States  and  England,  for  the 
treatment  of  patients  in  whom  the  appetite  for 
spiiits  has  become  a  disease.  The  experience 
of  physicians  in  these  hospitals  has  been  very 
favorable,  and  seems  to  justify  the  principle  uf 
treating  patients  without  alcohol. 

temperance-hotel,  s.    An  hotel  where 

no  intoxicating  liquors  are  supplied, 

temperance-movement,  s. 

Hist. :  A  movement  designed  (1)  to  minimise 


or  (2)  to  abolish  the  use  of  alcoholic  liquors  as 
beverages.  In  the  first  sense  the  word 
"teniperance"  is  used  strictly,  i.e.,  the  aim 
at  moderation  in  the  use  of  liquors ;  in 
the  second  sense  it  is  equivalent  to  total 
abstinence.  The  Jewish  Nazarites  and 
Kechabites  acted  on  total  abstinence  prin- 
ciples (Num.  vi.  1-21,  Jer.  xxxv.  1-C) 
[Rechabite  (1)],  as  did  the  Encratites  (q.v.) 
of  tlie  second  Christian  century.  Most  of  the 
higher  Hindoo  castes  and  all  the  IVIuhamma- 
dana  nominally  abstain  from  intoxicating 
liquor.  The  earliest  modern  temperance 
order  was  that  of  St.  Christopher,  founded  in 
Germany  in  1517,  the  members  of  which  were 
pledged  not  to  drink  more  than  seven  gnblets 
of  liquor  at  a  meal,  "except  in  cases  where 
this  measure  was  not  sumcient  to  quench 
thirst."  In  1600  the  Landgrave  of  Hesse 
established  another  tempei-anee  order. 
America  was  earlier  than  Britain  in  the 
modern  temperance  movement.  In  1651  the 
people  of  East  Hampton,  Long  Island,  endeav- 
oured to  limit  the  sale  of  intoxicating  drinks. 
In  1760  the  religious  societies  began  to  pro- 
test against  drinking  at  funerals  ;  in  1789  a 
resolution  was  passed  by  fainiers  to  abstain 
from  liquor  during  that  season ;  and  in 
1790  medical  men,  led  by  Dr.  Rush,  protested 
against  the  use  of  sjiirits,  and  four  years  later 
he  recommended  total  abstinence.  The  first 
total  abstinence  pledge  was  drafted  by 
Micaiiah  Pendleton,  of  Virginia.  In  1812  the 
Rev,  H.  Humphrey  recommended  total  ab- 
stinence, as  did  Dr.  Lyman  Beecher,  and 
various  temperance  societies  arose.  Not, 
however,  till  1836  was  the  American  Temper- 
ance Union  formed  on  the  basis  of  total 
abstinence.  From  1845  commenced  the 
various  orders  with  ritual  and  insignia,  which 
have  gradually  been  extended  to  or  imitated 
in  Britain.  As  early  as  1818  a  total  abstinence 
society,  believed  to  have  been  the  first  in 
date  throughout  the  world,  had  been  founded 
at  Skibbereen,  in  Ireland.  On  October  2 
»nd  5,  1829,  temperance  societies  were 
formed  at  Maryhill,  near  Glasgow,  and  in 
Greenock ;  and  the  Glasgow  and  West  of 
Scotland  Temperance  Society  was  instituted 
on  November  12,  1829,  In  England  the  nicive- 
meut  began  at  Bradford  in  Februaiy,  1830 
Tho  British  and  Foreign  Tempeniuce  Society 
was  formed  in'Loudon  early  in  1831,  In  18;15 
Mr.  Joseph  Livesey  started  the  teetotal  tem- 
perance movement  in  England.  In  1838 
Father  Theobald  Mathew,  a  Uapuchiii  friar, 
ijocamc  the  apostle  of  lemijerance  for  Ireland, 
and  by  the  end  of  1839  obtained  1,800,000  recruits 
to  tho  cause.  By  1835  the  tenqierunce  move- 
ment liitd  made  great  profrrt-ss  in  the  Uuited 
States,  the  membership  in  the  societies  formed 
up  to  that  time  being  very  large.  During  the 
succeeding  ten  years  the  cause  ai:tively  ad- 
vauced,  total  abstinence  being  adopted  iu  place 
of  the  limited  anti-spirit  principle.  The 
VVashingtonian  movement,  begun  in  1840,  is 
said  tu  have  gained  in  the  course  of  a  few 
years  a  quarter  ndllion  signatures  to  its  pledge. 
"What  had  beei>  asucial,  soon  became  a  pulitical 
movement,  and  in  IS.'il  the  State  of  Maine 
passed  an  Anti-liqiior  Law,  which  is  still  niain- 
tained;  the  law,  though  largely  evaded  in  the 
cities,  bei  ug  productive  of  very  beneficial  rt-bii  1  te. 
Similar  laws  were  passed  in  New  Hampshire 
and  Vermont,  and  at  a  later  date  iu  several  of 
the  Western  States,  and  at  piesent  proLiibition 
of  liquor  traffic  is  incorporated  in  the  constitn- 
tions  of  Maine,  Kansas,  North  and  South 
Dakota.  In  addition  to  this  state  movement, 
a  local  option  movemt^ut  was  inanjiurated  in 
many  states,  county  or  city  pridiibitiou  being 
decreed.  This  is  particularly  active  in  the 
South,  in  some  of  whose  states  Incal  option 
generally  prevails.  After  the  Civil  War  a 
National  Temperance  Suciety  and  publication 
house  was  established,  with  headquarters  in 
New  york.  This  has  distributed  an  immense 
amount  of  useful  literature  bearing  upon  this 
subject.  The  Woman's  Oiusade  against  the 
liquor  traffic,  which  began  ui  1873,  end'^d  <d 
tho  formation  of  the  Wtjnien's  Christian  Tem- 
perance Union,  one  of  the  most  effective 
agencies  now  lu  the  field.  The  Red  and  Blue 
Uibbou  movements  followed,  the  influence  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church  was  exerted  in 
favor  of  temperance,  and  other  chnrches  were 
arouHcd  to  a  participation  in  the  rnovemeuc. 
In  the  British  Islands  a  similarly  active  propa- 
ganda was  inaugurated,  Bands  of  Hope  were 
founded  which  now  include  more  than  2,000,000 
juvenile  members,  the  American  Order  of  Good 
Templars  was  adopted  and  various  other  active 


steps  were  taken,  with  promising  results.  On 
the  continent  of  Europe  the  temperance  move- 
ment has'  not  progressed  satisfactorily,  its 
most  eflective  opeiation  being  in  Sweden  and 
Norway.  The  nearly  unrestricted  immigration 
of  Europeans  to  the  Uuited  States  is  a  main 
cause  of  the  degree  of  iuteniperauco  which 
uuw  exists  in  this  country,  and  necessitates  a 
continued  activity  of  the  temperance  organi- 
zations. 

temperance-society*  s. 

1.  A  society  pledging  its  members  to  tem- 
perance or  moderation  in  the  use  of  intoxi- 
cating liquors. 

2.  A  total  abstinence  society,  or,  in  somo 
cases,  a  society  on  a  double  basis,  so  that  a 
member  may  profess  either  teniperance  [1]  or 
total  abstinence.     [Temperance  Movement.] 

*  tem'-per-an-9^»  s.    [Temperance.] 

tem'-per-ate»  *tein-por-at,  a.  [Lat. 
temperatus,  'pa.  par.  of  tempero  =  to  moderate, 
to  temper  (q.v.).] 

1.  Not  swayed  by  passion  ;  exercising  self- 
restraint  ;  cool,  calm,  self-restrained. 

"  Tn  the  miiid  of  a  temperate  persuji,  all  lieth  rjlnlne 
and  even  on  eveiie  side  ;  nothing  there  but  quictQease 
and  integrity,"—/*.  Bolland:  Plutarch,  ^.  54. 

2.  Not  excessive  as  regards  the  use  of  lan- 
guage; calm,  measured,  moderate,  not  vio- 
lent: as,  temperate  language,  a  temiperate 
speaker. 

3.  Moderate  as  regards  the  indulgence  of 
the  natural  appetites  or  passions  ;  abstemious. 

"  In  youth  hia  habits  had  been  tempernte ;  Hud  his 
temperance  had  its  proper  reward,  a  singularly  green 
aud  vigorous  old  u^e.  '—Jitacaulny  :  Hist.  ling  .  c.\\.  xiv. 

i.  Not  violent  or  excessive  in  opinions  or 
views ;  moderate. 

"He  belonged  to  the  mildest  and  most  temperate 
Kction  of  the  Puritan  body." — Macau! a j/ :  JJist  Eng., 
eh.  iv. 

5.  Moderate  as  regaids  the  amount  of  heat; 
not  liable  to  excess  of  heat  or  cold  ;  raild. 

"  Shall  I  compare  thee  to  a  sumiiier'a  day? 
Thou  ait  more  lovely  and  more  temperate." 

Shakesp.  :  Somiet  16. 

*  6.  Chaste  ;  not  hot-blnoded. 

"She  Is  not  hot,  but  temiperate  its  the  morn." 

Shakesp-  Taining  of  the  Shrew,  11. 

*  7-  Proceeding  from  temperance  :  as,  (em- 
perate  sleep. 

temperate-zones,  s.  pi. 

Physical  Geog. :  The  spaces  on  the  earth 
between  the  tropics  and  the  polar  circle, 
wheie  the  heat  is  less  than  in  the  tropics, 
and  the  cold  less  than  in  the  polar  circlea. 
tZoNii:.] 

"tern'- per -ate,  vt.  [Temperate,  a.]  To 
temper,  to  moderate. 

"  In  the  deep  vaae,  that  shone  like  burnished  gold, 
The  boiling  fluid  temperntes  tlie  cold." 

Pope  :  Somer ;  Odyssey  xix.  451 

tem'-per-ate-ly,  *  tem-per-at-ly,   adv. 

[Eng.  temperate;  -ly.] 

1.  In  a  temperate,  cool,  or  quiet  manner  J 
without  heat  or  passion ;  calmly,  quietly. 

"  His  youth 
So  temperatelp  warm,  so  chastely  cool." 

Thompson :  Sicknesi,  IL 

2.  Without  over-indulgence  in  eating,  drink- 
ing, or  tlie  like. 

*  3.  Moderately ;  not  excessively. 

"  By  winds  that  temperately  blow. 
The  hark  should  pass  secure  and  slow." 

Addiaon.    {Todd.} 

tern'  -  per  -  ate  -  ness,  *  tern  -  per  -  ate  - 
nesse,  s.     (Eng.  temperate ;  -ness.] 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  temperate ; 
moderation  ;  absence  of  heat  or  passion ; 
calmness,  quiet. 

"The  increased  tem,perateneu  in  the  lan^Kge  of 
teetotallers  "—Daily  Telegraph,  March  6,  18S7. 

2.  Temperance  ;  moderation  or  self-restraint 
as  regards  the  indulgence  of  the  natui'al  appe> 
tites  or  desires, 

*  3.  Freedom  from  excessive  heat  or  cold. 


"  By  reason  of  this  bayle  the  ayre  was  bronght 
into  a  good  temper atenetse."— Barnera :  Froiaaarts 
Cronycle,  vol.  ii.,  ch  clxxi. 

*  tem'-per-a-tive,  a.  [Eng.  temperat(e): 
-ive.]  Having  the  power  or  quality  of  tem- 
pering. 

"The  air  drawn  in  and  sent  forth  by  the  breath, 
which  is  tem.f'erative  of  the  hsart's  heat "— flroni^er .' 
On  Secies.,  p.  IS. 

tem'-per-a-ture,  s.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  tem- 
peraiura  =  due  measure,  proportion,  temper- 
ature ;  Sp  &  Ital.  temperatura.] 


bSil,  b^;  po^t,  Jd^l;  cat,  ^ell,  chorus,  9liln,  bengh;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a^;  expect.  :^enophon,  exist,    -lag, 
-oian,  -tlan  —  eli^n.  -tion,  -sion  -  shiin ;  -tiou,  -$ion  =  zhim.   -oioos,  -tioas»  -sious  =  shtLs.   -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  bel,  d^L 
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tempered— templar 


L  Ordinary  iMngimge : 

*  1.  Moderation ;  freedom  from  immoderate 
beat  or  passion. 

*  2.  Constitution,  state ;  degree  of  any 
qualities. 

"Memory  depends  upoa  the  consistence  and  the 
temperature  of  the  brain. " — M'atU. 

*  3.  Mixture,  couibiiiation ;  tliat  wliich  is 
made  by  mixture ;  a  compound,  a  combina- 
tion. 

"  Now  the  first  ot  these,  and  the  foundation  of  all 
the  r&-!t,  U  a  proper  temperature  of  fear  and  love: 
two  atTeL'tioiis.  which  ought  never  to  bo  aeimrated  in 
thinking  uf  Qud."—StxKer :  Sermons,  vol,  ii.,  Ber.  \. 

*4.  The  temper  of  metals. 
"Taking  thereby  the  due  (ff»n/)aro(i*r«  of  stiff  steeL" 
—P.  HuUiind :  Plutarch,  p  95. 

*  5.  Moderate  degree  of  atmospheric  heat ; 
tern  pent teness  of  climate. 

"  Ff,  instead  of  this  variation  of  heat,  we  sappose  an 
equality  or  coiiatunftem/jeritturg  of  it  before  the  de- 
luge, the  case  would  be  uucb  altered."— H'oodward; 
/fut.  Hut. 

6.  In  the  same  sense  as  II. 

IL  Physics :  Intensity  of  radiant  heat.  The 
temperature  of  any  body  is  the  extent  to 
whicli  it  tends  to  impart  sensible  heat  to 
otiier  bodies.  The  temperature  of  a  body  may 
be  altered  by  adding  to  it  or  withdrawing 
from  it  a  certain  amount  of  radiant  lieat.  A 
cupful  of  boiling  water  taken  from  a  boiler  re- 
mains for  a  short  time  at  as  high  a  tempera- 
ture as  that  in  the  larger  vessel,  but  the  limited 
amount  of  heat  whii;h  it  can  radiate  has  a 
much  less  effect  in  raising  that  of  other  bodies. 
The  temperature  of  any  given  body  is  deter- 
mined by  itsspecificheat(q.v.).  FovTeryhigh 
temperature  it  is  measured  by  a  pyrometer 
(q.v.),  for  ordinary  temperature,  by  a  ther- 
mometer (q.v.).  (For  the  causes  which  regu- 
late the  temperature  of  the  several  countries, 
see  Climate  and  Isothermal.)  Tempei"att;re 
is  often  used  in  connection  with  the  animal 
body.  In  the  warm-blooded  animals,  birds, 
and  mammals,  the  temperature  of  tlic  body 
remaius  constant  at  Sy  to  40'  C,  whatever 
be  the  heat  of  the  air.  The  temperature  of 
man  is  about  37*6^  C.  (997'  Fahr.) ;  in  the 
wolf  it  is  said  to  be  as  low  as  85*24^  C.,  while 
in  tlie  swallow  it  is  44*  C.  In  the  cold- 
blooded animals  it  is  but  slightly  raised  above 
the  surrounding  air.  In  the  frog  it  is  rarely 
more  than  04°  to  '05°  C.  above  that  of  the 
atirosphere,  and  in  a  species  of  python  it  is 
12^  C.y  wliile  Huber  fnund  that  in  a  beehive 
it  rose  at  times  to  40*  C.  Plants  as  a  rule 
do  not  greiitly  vary  in  tenipeiutiire  from 
th::  surrounding  atmosphere,  except  when 
they  flower,  when  their  heat  rises  soma 
degrees.  Tlie  probable  cause  is  the  increased 
absorption  of  oxygen  and  the  formation  of  a 
large  quantity  of  carbon  dioxide.  Minerals 
and  rocks  vary  in  their  radiant  heat,  partly  as 
they  are  exposed  to  external  heat,  partly 
according  to  the  nature  of  chemical  changes, 
if  any,  which  they  are  undergoing. 

"  How  niiioli  the  temperature  of  the  air  varies  here 
I  myself  could  sensibly  perceive." — Oeok :  Third 
Vogage,  bk.  i..  cIl  ii. 

temperature-alarm,  s.  A  mechanical 
contrivance  which  automatically  makes  a 
signal  when  the  temperature  of  the  place 
where  it  is  located  exceeds  or  falls  below  a 
determinate  point. 

tem'-pered,  a.    [Eug.  temper,  s  ;  -ed.] 

1.  Having  a  certain  temper  or  disposition  ; 
disposed ;  usually  in  composition,  as  good- 
tempered,  hotfetnyered,  i&c. 

"  If  1  had  not  an  excellent  tempered  patience,  now 
should  I  liienk  ttiLt  fellow's  he&d.' Seaum.  £  Plet,  : 
Coxomi;  ii, 

2.  Subjected  to  and  improved  by  the  opera- 
tion of  tempering  (q.v.);  hardened. 

"  This  Mceptre.  formed  hy  tempered  steel  to  prove 
An  eusigu  of  tlie  delegates  of  Jove." 

Pope  ■  Bomer ;  nind  i.  814. 

tempered -glass,  s.    [Todqhbned- 

GLASS.] 

tempered-steel.  s.    [Steel,  ».,  II.  i.] 

tem'-per-er,  s.  [Eng.  temper,  V, ;  -er.]  One 
who  or  that  which  tempers  ;  specif.,  a  machine 
in  which  articles  are  ground  together,  with 
the  addition  of  a  proper  quantity  of  water,  to 
intimately  commingle  them  and  develop  the 
plasticity.  Sand  and  lime  thus  tempered 
form  mortar;  clay  thus  tempered  becomes  tit 
for  the  iiottei's  use. 

tem'-per-ing,  jrr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.     [Temper,  v.] 
A.  &  B.  j4s  jTT.  par.  &  particip.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 


C.  As  suhstantive : 

Metal-work. :  The  process  of  producing  in  a 
metal,  particularly  steel,  that  peculiar  degree 
of  liardness  and  elasticity  wliicli  adapts  it  for 
any  of  the  purposes  to  which  it  is  to  be  applied. 
The  malleable  metals  generally  increase  in 
hardness  by  being  hammered  or  rolled,  and 
hammer-hardening— that  is,  hammering  with- 
out the  application  of  heat,  is  frequently  em- 
ployed for  hardening  some  kinds  of  steel 
springs.  Steel  is  for  most  purposes  hardened 
by  plunging  it  while  hot  into  water,  oil,  or 
other  liquid,  to  cool  it  suddenly.  Nearly 
every  kind  of  steel  requires  a  particular 
degree  of  heat  to  impart  to  it  the  greiitest 
hardness  of  which  it  is  susceptible.  If  heated, 
and  suddenly  cooled  below  that  degree,  it 
becomes  as  soft  as  iron ;  if  heated  beyond 
that  degree,  it  becomes  very  hard,  though 
brittle ;  and  its  brittleness  is  an  indication  of 
the  degree  of  its  heat,  when  cooled  off.  By 
the  connr.on  method  the  steel  is  overheated, 
plunged  in  cold  water,  and  then  annealed  or 
tempered  by  being  so  far  re-heated  that  oil 
and  tallow  will  burn  on  its  sui'face ;  or  the 
surface  is  ground  and  polished,  and  the  steel 
reheated  until  it  assumes  a  certain  colour. 
The  gradations  of  colour  consecutively  follow : 
a  light  straw-yellow,  violet,  blue,  and  finally 
gray  or  black,  when  the  steel  again  becomes 
as  soft  as  though  it  had  never  been  hardened. 
Bronze  is  tempered  by  a  process  reverse  to 
that  adopted  with  steel.  Cooling  bronze 
slowly  hardens  it.  The  sudden  cooling  makes 
it  less  frangible,  and  is  adopted  with  gongs. 

•  tem'-per-less,     *  tern' -per -lesse,    a. 

[Eng.    (empe?" ;    -less.]      Without   temper   or 
moderation. 

"  So  tem.perle»se,  tempted  with  Fortune's  smile." 
Sylvester:  Panaretus,  1,374. 

tem'-pest,  «.  [0.  Fr.  tempeste  (Fr  tempete, 
from  a  Low  Lat.  *  tempesta ;  Lat.  tempestus  = 
season,  weather,  good  or  bad,  a  storm  ;  allied 
to  tempus  =  time  ;  Sp.  teinpestad  ;  Ital.  tem- 
pesta.] 

L  Lit.:  A  violent  storm  ;a  storm  of  extreme 
Tiolence,  a  gale,  a  hurricane  ;  an  extensive 
current  of  wind  rushing  with  great  velocity, 
and  commonly  attended  with  heavy  rain,  hail, 
or  snow. 
"  Rise,  -^flfl  I  ye  wild  UmrMta,  and  cover  his  fliRbt  I" 
C'am.pbell :  Lochiel's  Warning. 

T  Lii  the  Midlands  the  word  tempest  always 
means  a  thunderstorm.  It  is  generally  used 
witliout  the  article;  as.  The  sky  threatens 
iompest. 

IL  Figuratively: 

1.  A  violent  tumult,  commotion,  or  agita- 
tion ;  perturbation,  storm,  tumult. 

"  Bveu  the  ktug  stood  aghast  for  ft  moment  at  the 
Tiolence  of  Ibe  tempest  which  he  had  rained.  '—Hac- 
AuUiy  ■  Hist   Eng  ,  uh.  viil 

*2.  A  fashionable  assembly.    (See  extract.) 

"  Drum  :  This  ia  a  riotous  assembly  of  fHshloimble 
people,  of  both  sexes,  at  a  private  house,  oonaistiiig  of 
Boiiie  hundreds;  nut  unaptly  styled  a  drum,  from  the 
noise  and  emptiiiess  of  the  euterlaiumeiit.  There  are 
also  drum  major,  rout,  tempest,  iiiid  hurricane,  dilFei- 
iiig  iinly  in  degrees  of  nuiltttude  and  uproar,  as  the 
eiKuificant  name  of  each  declares.  '—Sm^Uett :  Advice. 
(Note  to  line  30  ) 

texnpest-beaten,  a.  Beaten  or  shaken 
as  by  a  tempest. 

"  All  its  tempest-beaten  turrets  shake." 

Cowper  :  Task,  v  27. 

tempest-god,  s. 

Anthrop. :  A  deity  supposed  to  preside  over 
storms  and  tempests. 

"  Descending  southward  to  Central  America,  there 
Is  found  mention  uf  the  bird  Voc,  the  niesacnger  of 
Uurakan,  the  Tempest-god  (whose  name  has  heeu 
adopted  in  Europeiin  languages  a^hjiracitno.  ouragan, 
kurricanei  ot  the  Liglituiug  and  of  the  Thunder."— 
TffCor .  Prim.  Cult.  (ed.  1873).  i.  3C3. 

tem.pest-tossed,  u.  Tossed  or  driven 
about  by  storms. 

"  Without  a  sudden  calm,  will  overset 
Thy  tem,pe»t-iiisned  body." 

Sliiikeap.  .  Romeo  &  Juliet,  ill.  5. 

*  tem -pest,  v.t.  &  i.     [Tempest,  s.] 

A,  Transitive : 

1.  Lit.  :  To  disturb  by  or  as  by  a  tempest. 

"  Let  him  ,  .  .  ttrmpt'st  the  air 
With  volleyed  thunders  find  wild  warring  words." 
IL  Putter:  .Eschylus :  Prometheus  Chained. 

2.  Fig.  :  To  disturb  greatly,  to  agitate. 

"  His  ample  chest  all  tempealed  with  force." 

Thomson  ■  Liberty. 

B.  Intrans. :  To  pour  out  a  tempest ;  to 
storm. 

"  Thunder  and  tempest  on  those  learned  heads, 
Wlioin  Csesar  with  such  honour  doth  advance." 
Ben  Jonson  .   Poetaster,  v.  L 


*  tem-pes'-tive,  a.  [Lat.  tempestivm,  fron 
tempestas  =  a  season.]    Seasonable. 

"  Neither  oh^cured  from  the  comfortable  beaim  ot 
the  Bun,  nor  covered  from  the  cheerful  and  tenipettiwt 
Bbuwera  oihe&vmi.''—Bejfwood:  Bierarchy  qf  AngtU, 
p.  533. 

*  tem-pes'-tive-ljr,  adv,     [Eng.   tempestivt ; 

-ly.\    Seasonably;  in  proper  season  or  time. 

"  DancinfT  ia  a  pleasant  recreation  of  the  body  and 
mlud,  xttempestiinlyMssdJ"— Burton:  AncU. qf  Helaw 
dioly,  p.  199. 

*  tem-pes-tiv'-i-t^,  s.  [Tempestive.]  Sea- 
sonableness. 

"  The  constitutionR  of  couDtries  admit  not  Buch 
tempestivity  of  harvest." — Broiime  :  Vulgar  Brrovn, 
bk.  vi.,  ch.  liL 

tem-pes'-tu-ous,  u.  [Fr.  tempesttteuz,  from 
Lat.  tempestuosits.] 

1.  Very  stormy,  rough,  turbulent. 

"  Like  him,  cross'd  cbeerFully  tempestuous  Bens, 
Forsaking  country,  kindred,  friends  and  ease/" 

Cowper:  Hope,  U4. 

2.  Turbulent,  violent,  agitated,  stormy. 
"Melville,  on  whom  the  chief  responsibility  lay, 

sate  on  the  throne  in  profound  silence  through  toa 
whole  of  this  tempestuous  debate."— i/ucuuZa^  .  Biit. 
Eng.,  ch.  xvL 

3.  Blowing  with  violence ;  very  rough. 
boisterous. 

*  4.  Subject  to  fits  of  violent  passion;  pas- 
sionate. 

tem-pes'-tu-ous-lj^,  adv.  [Eng.  tempestu- 
oils;  -h/.]  In  a  tempestuous  manner;  with 
great  violence  of  wind  ;  with  great  commotio* 
or  agitation ;-  stormily. 

"  A  touch  of  hera,  his  blood  would  ebb  and  flow. 
And  his  cbesk  change  tempestuously." 

Byron  :  Dream,  IL 

tem-pes'-tu-ous-ness,  s.  [Eng.  tempestu- 
ous; -ness.i  The  quality  or  state  of  being 
tempestuous ;  storminess. 

tem.'-pla,  s.  pi.  [Lat.,  pi.  of  templum-=A 
temple.) 

Arch. :  Certain  timbers  introduced  in  tha 
roofs  of  temples.  They  were  placed  upon  the 
canterii,  or  principal  rafters,  extending  the 
whole  lengtli  of  the  temple  from  one  fastigium 
to  the  otlier,  corresponding  in  situation  and 
use  with  the  common  purlins. 

tem'-plar»  *  tem'-pler,  *  tem-plere,  a.  &  a. 

[Low  Lat.  templar  his ;  from  h&X.  templam  ^ 
a  temple  (q.v.);  Sp.  &  Port,  templario;  Pr. 
tempUer.} 

A.  As  suhstantive  : 

1.  A  member  of  the  order  called  Templars^ 
Knights  Templars,  Knights  of  tlie  Temple, 
Soldiery  of  the  Temple,  Brethren  of  the 
Temple  of  Solomon  at  Jerusalem,  and  Soldiers 
of  Christ.  It  was  founded  in  1118  or  1119  by 
nine  Christian  knights,  of  whom  the  chieif 
were  Hugues  de  Payens  or  de  Pa^^aiies  and 
Gcnffroi  (te  St.  Omer  or  Adeniar.  These  two 
leaders  had  only  one  horse  between  them, 
henre  the  seal  of  the  order  had  two  armed 
knights  one  behind  another  on  the  same 
horse.  Their  sole  support  was  the  alms  of 
the  faithful,  and  they  were  often  called  the 
Pauper  soldiers.  The  original  object  of  their 
association  was  t.o  maintain  free  passage  for 
the  pilgrims  visiting  the  Holy  Land.  Baldwin 
II.,  King  of  Jerusalem,  accommodated  them 
in  part  of  his  palace,  while ,  the  abbot  and 
canons  of  the  church  and  convent  of  the 
Teni[>le  gave  them  a  building  wherein  to  keep 
their  arms,  whence  they  wei'e  called  Templars. 
They  soon  rose  to  great  power  and  wealth. 
In  1128  de  Payens,  with  some  of  his  followprs, 
requested  the  Council  of  Troyes  to  frame  a 
rule  for  the  oider.  One  wus  accordingly 
drawn  up,  and  confirmed  the  same  year  by 
Pope  Hoiiorius  II.  In  1146  Eugcnius  IIL 
enjoined  them  to  wear  a  red  cross  on  their 
left  breast  and  on  their  banner.  [Bauseant.1 
Further  privileges  were  conferred  ujion  the 
orderby  Pope  Alexander  III.  in  1162,  The  head 
of  the  Templars  was  called  the  Giand  Master, 
and  was  elected  by  the  chapter  or  general  body 
of  the  kniglits  ;  under  him  was  a  seneschal  or 
lieutenant.  Every  country  in  which  the  order 
had  po.ssessions  was  called  a  Province,  and 
was  ruled  by  a  grand  prior,  grand  preceptor, 
or  provincial  ma.ster.  Under  these  wero 
priors,  bailiffs,  or  masters,  and  subordinati-  to 
these,  preceptors,  each  ruling  over  a  piii- 
ceptory— that  is,  a  house,  or  two  or  mure 
adjacent  houses  viewed  as  one  establish niriit. 
Spiritual  members  called  chaplains  were  also 
admitted,  with  serving  brethren,  some  of 
whom  bore  arms  as  esquires  to  the  knights. 


iEte»  f3,t,  fiire,  amidst,  what,  fall^  father;   we,  ^vet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;   pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  p<6tg 
or,  wore,  wolt  w6rl£,  who,  son ;  mute,  cub,  ciire,  Tjnlte,  cur,  rule,  full ;  try,  Syria3£«    s&,  <e  =  e ;  ey  =  a ;  qjx  —  tw» 
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■while  others  practised  handicrafts.  There 
were,  nioreover,  affiliated  mtmibers,  witti 
cliildren  dedicated  to  the  order  by  their 
parents,  and  gsown-up  persons  pledged  to  its 
defence-  During  the  period  of  the  Crusades 
the  valour  of  the  knights  was  of  great  use  to 
tilt  Christian  armies,  and  would  have  been 
still  more  so  had  there  been  proper  coopera- 
tion between  them  and  the  Knights  Hospital- 
lers, who  had  been  transformed  into  a  second 
military  order.  When  Jerusalem  was  taken 
by  tht  Muhamniadans  In  11S7,  the  Templars 
retired  first  to  Antioch,  then  to  Acre,  then  to 
the  Pilgrims*  Castle  near  Caesarea,  and  finally 
to  Liuiisso  (now  Limasol)  in  Cyprus.  In 
1306  Philip  the  Fair,  king  of  France,  a 
determined  enemy  of  the  Church,  lured 
Jacques  de  Molay,  Master  of  the  Temple,  to 
Paris.  On  Sept.  13,  1307,  he  and  all  the 
Templars  in  France  were  simultaneously 
^arrested.  In  December  the  English  Templyrs 
who  were  settled  at  the  spot  m  London  still 
called  the  Temple  were  also  arrested.  In 
August,  130S,  Pope  Clement  v.,  who  was  in  the 
power  of  the  King  of  France,  and  under  moral 
coercion,  issued  a  bull  calling  upon  all 
Christian  princes  and  prelates  to  assist  b:ra 
in  examining  into  the  guilt  of  the  order.  To 
■obtain  evidence  he  issued  a  commission, 
which  began  on  Aug.  7,  1309,  and  continued 
its  investigations  for  about  two  years.  The 
charges  were  gross  immorality  and  impiety. 
After  a  General  Council,  held  at  Vienne  in 
'Octooer,  1311,  had  been  foimd  uncompliant, 
'Clement,  on  March  2'2,  1312,  abolished  the 
order,  and  on  March  18, 1314,  Molay,  the  Grand 
-Master  of  the  Templars,  and  Grey,  Grand 
Prior  of  Normandy,  were  burut  to  death.  A 
mind  possessing  the  judicial  instinct  looks 
with  suspicion  on  charges  brought  first  by  two 
ex  Templars  who  had  no  friendly  feeling  to 
the  order  they  had  left.  It  cannot  attach 
weight  to  evidence  obtained  solely  by  torture, 
and  when  it  finds  that  the  chief  defendants 
were  burnt  alive  to  silence  them,  and  died 
aaserting  their  own  innocence  and  that  of 
their  order,  and  that  the  King  of  Pi-ance,  the 
instigator  of  the  proceedings,  besides  having 
a  quarrel  to  avenge,  had  a  heavy  pecuniary 
interest  in  procuring  an  adverse  verdict,  as  it 
would  enable  him  to  seize  the  Templars' 
wealth  amounting  to  some  millions  of  pounds, 
it  has  little  hesitation  in  declaring  that  the 
chaiges  against  the  order  were  unproved,  and 
that  the  tieatinent  they  received  was  a  deep- 
■dyed  crime. 

"So  that  the  erle  hodde  no  remedy  butto  witbdrawe 
biiii  ;i53uue  ns  he  tiiiglit,  iiitu  h  place  of  the  templers 
elosfd  with  BU}newiillea."—Bemers:tFroisaare;  Crony- 
ttt,  voL  li.,  cb.  cclxr. 

2.  A  student  of  the  law  ;  a  lawyer,  so  called 
from  having  chambers  in  the  Temple,  in 
Ijondon,    [Temi-le.] 

3.  A  member  of  the  order  of  Good  Templars. 
"  He  hadotten  feared  lest&ny  of  .  .  -  theirjuveiiile 

tem/jlan  abould  be  decuyed  away  on  their  juuriiey 
to  or  from  the  iaettiiiga"—Dailj/  Chronicle,  Sept.  i, 
1B85. 

*  B.  As  adj. :  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  temple. 
1  (1)  Free  Templar :  [Free,  a.]. 
(2)  Good  Templar :  [Good], 

tern' -plate,  s.  [Templet.]  A  mould  or  pat- 
tern used  by  moulders,  bricklayers,  machin 
ists,  &c.,  in  laying  oft"  their  work.  It  fre- 
quently consists  of  a  flat,  thin  board,  whose 
edge  is  dressed  and  shajjcd  to  the  required 
conformation,  and  it  is  laid  against  the  object 
tieing  moulded,  built,  or  turned,  so  as  to  test 
the  conformity  of  the  object  thereto. 

"  Template  [isj  au  improper  orthography  for  templet 
...  a  mould  used  lu  masonry  for  the  cutting  or 
Betting  out  of  the  work." — Qwi/t :  Ency.  Architecture  ; 
Glossary. 

fcem'-ple  (1),  «.  [A.S.  tempi,  tempel,  from  Low 
Lat.  templnm  =  a  temple,  originally  a  part 
cut  off  and  set  apart  for  religious  jmrposes, 
froui  the  same  root  as  Gr.  refxvto  (temiw)  =■  to 
cut ;  cf.  Gr.  TeVfi'os  (teTneiios)  =  a  sacred  en- 
closure;  Sp.  &  Port,  templo;  Ital.  templo, 
tempio.] 

L  Literally  : 

1.  An  edifice  erected  and  dedicated  to  the 
service  of  some  deity  or  df  itics,  and  connected 
with  some  pagan  system  of  worship.  The  term 
is  generally  applied  to  such  structures  among 
the  Greeks,  Romans,  Egyptians,  and  other 
ancient  nations,  as  well  as  to  structures 
serving  tlie  same  purpose  among  modern 
heathen  nations.  Among  all  ancient  nations 
the  usual  plan  of  a  temple  was  rectangular, 
seldom  circular.    Among  the  Greeks  rectangu- 


lar temples  were  classed  in  forms,  according 
to  their  architectural  peculiarities  ;  viz. : 

(1)  The  temple  in  antis,  in  which  the  ptero- 
mata,  or  ends  of  the  side  wall^,  project  so  as 
to  form  pilaster-like  piers  called  antae,  be- 
tween which  are  coluuuis,  generally  two  in 
number. 

(2)  The  prostyle,  in  which  the  x'ronaos,  or 
porch,  is  formed  in  its  entire  breadth  by  a 
disposition  of  columns,  generally  four  in 
number,  so  that  the  corner  columns  stand  in 
front  of  the  antic,  with  au  intervening  space. 

(3)  The  amphiprostyle,  in  which  both  the 
front  and  back  of  the  temple  have  the  prostyle 
arrangement. 

(4)  The  peristyle  or  peripteral,  surrounded 
by  columns  on  all  sides,  in  which  the  front 
and  back  frequently  have  double  rows  of 
columns,  and  are  both  hexastyle. 

(5)  Thepseudoperipteral,  occurring  extremely 
rarely  in  Grecian  architecture,  in  which  the 
peripteral  is  imitated  by  columns  attached  to 
the  walls. 

(6)  The  dipteral,  surrounded  by  a  double 
colonnade,  with  porticos  of  from  eight  to  ten 
columns  in  front. 

(7)  The  psmdodipteral,  which  rarely  occurs, 
is  a  dipteial  with  the  inner  range  of  columns 
omitted  throughout. 

The  circular  temples  were  of  three  kinds : — 

(1)  The  most  usual  was  the  peripteral,  which 
had  a  circular  cella,  or  cell,  surrounded  by  a 
colonnade. 

(2)  The  monopteral,  which  was  an  open  circle 
of  columns  supporting  a  roof  or  entablature, 
and  consequently  without  a  cella. 

(3)  The  psevdoperipteral,  in  which,  as  in  the 
oblong  pseudoperipteral,  the  columns  were 
attached  to  the  walls  of  the  cella. 

These  circular  temples,  which  are  far  from 
common,  and  in  which  Corinthian  columns 
are  usually  employed,  were,  for  the  must 
part,  intended  for  the  worship  of  Vesta.  A 
further  distinction  was  made  in  temples 
according  to  the  number  of  columns  in  front ; 
this  number,  however,  was  always  au  even 
one.  They  are  called  tetrastyle,  hexastyle, 
octastyle,  decastyle,  Ac,  according  as  they  had 
four,  six,  eight,  ten,  &c.,  columns.  Among 
the  Etruscans  the  form  of  the  temples  diftered 
from  the  Grecian,  the  ground-plan  more 
nearly  approaching  a  squai'e,  the  sides  being 
in  the  proportion  of  5  to  6.  The  interior  of 
these  temples  was  divided  into  two  parts,  the 
front  portion  being  an  open  portico  resting 
on  ])illars,  wliilst  the  back  part  contained  the 
sanctuary  itself,  and  consisted  of  three  cellae 
placed  alongside  one  another.  The  inter- 
columniation  was  considerably  greater  than 
in  Grecian  temples.  Among  the  Romans  a 
temple,  in  the  restricted  sense  of  an  edifice 
set  apart  for  the  worship  of  the  gods,  con- 
sisted essentially  of  two  parts  only  :  a  small 
apartment  or  sanctuary,  the  cella,  sometimes 
merely  a  niche  for  receiving  the  image  of  the 
god,  and  an  altar  standing  in  front  of  it,  njion 
wliich  were  placed  the  ofi'erings  of  the  sup- 
pliant. The  general  form — whether  circular, 
square,  or  oblong ;  whether  covered  with  a 
roof,  or  open  to  the  sky;  whether  plain  and 
destitute  of  ornament,  or  graced  by  stately 
colonnades  with  elaborately  sculptured  friezes 
and  pediments-depended  entirely  upon  the 
taste  of  the  architect  and  the  liberality  of 
the  founders,  but  in  no  way  increrised  or 
diminisheil  the  sanctity  of  the  building.  In 
HO  far  as  position  was  concerned,  a  temple, 
whenever  circumstances  p-^nnitted,  was 
placed  east  and  west,  the  opening  immediately 
Opposite  to  the  cella  being  on  the  we.st  side, 
so  that  those  who  stood  before  the  altar  with 
their  eyes  fixed  upon  the  god,  looked  towai-ds 
the  east.  The  most  celebrated  temples  of  the 
ancients  were  those  of  Jupiter  Olympus  in 
Athens,  of  Diana  (or  Artemis)  at  Epliesiis,  of 
Apollo  at  Delphi,  and  of  Vesta  at  Tivoli  and 
Rome. 

2.  An  edifice  erected  among  Christians  as  a 
place  of  public  worship  ;  a  church. 

3.  Tlie  name  of  two  semi-monastic  estab- 
lishments of  the  middle  ages—one  in  London, 
the  other  iu  Paris— inhaliited  by  the  Knights 
Templars.  The  Templt;  Church  in  London  is 
tlie  only  portion  of  either  now  existing.  On 
the  site  of  the  London  establishment  have 
been  erected  the  two  Inns  of  Courts  known  as 
the  Inner  and  Middle  Temples,  which  are 
occupied  by  barristers,  and  are  the  property 
of  two  societies  called  the  Societies  of  the 


Inner  and  of  the  Middle  Temple,  who  have 
the  riaht  of  calling  persons  to  the  degree  of 
barrister. 

XL  Fig. :  A  place  in  which  the  divine  pre- 
sence specially  resides. 

"  Know  ye  uot  that  your  body  ia  the  temple  ol  tho 
Holy  Qhoatf  "— I  Coriiah.  vL  I'J. 

T  The  Jewish  Temple  : 

Jewish  Antiquities:  The  building  reared  by 
Solomon  as  a  habitation  for  Jehovah,  though 
the  king  was  aware  that  God  could  not  be 
confined  to  an  earthly  edifice,  or  even  t-o  the 
heaven  of  heavens  (1  Kings  viii.  27).  David 
had  planned  the  Temple,  but  was  divinely 
forbidden  to  erect  it,  as  he  had  slied  so  much 
blood  in  his  wars(l  Chron.  xxii.  8).  He,  how- 
ever, made  great  preparations  for  his  son  and 
successor,  who,  he  learned  from  the  prophet 
Nathan  (2  Sam.  vii.  13),  was  destined  to  achieve 
the  work.  It  was  built  on  Mount  Moriah 
(2  Chron.  iii.  1),  chiefly  by  Tyi-ian  workmen, 
and  had  massive  foundations.  Its  dimensions 
were  60  cultits  (90feet)  long  ;  20  cubits (30  feet) 
wide,  and  30  cubits  (45  feet)  high.  The  stone 
for  its  erection  was  dressed  before  its  an-ival, 
so  that  the  edifice  arose  noiselessly  (1  Kings 
vi.  7) ;  the  floor  was  of  cedar,  boarded  over 
with  planks  of  fir;  the  wainscotting  was  of 
cedar,  covered  with  gold,  as  was  the  whole 
interior.  It  was  modelled  inside  on  the 
tabernacle,  which  was  Jehovah's  appropjiate 
dwelling  while  journeyings  were  continually 
taking  place,  as  the  Temple  was  now  that  these 
had  ceasefl.  There  was  therefore  a  Holy  and 
a  Most  Holy  Place.  The  temple  was  sur- 
rounded by  an  inner  court  for  the  priests. 
There  was  also  a  Great  or  Outward  Court 
(2  Chron.  iv.  9  ;  Ezek.  xl.  17),  called  specially 
the  Court  of  the  Lord's  House  (Jer.  xix.  14, 
xxri.  2).  This  temple  was  destroyed  by  the 
Babylonians  during  the  siege  of  Jerusalem 
under  Nebuchadnezzar  (2  Kings  xxv.  9  ;  2 
Chron.  xxxvi,  19).  On  the  return  from  Baby- 
lon, a  temple,  far  inferior  to  Solomon's  was 
commenced  under  Zerubbabel,  b.c.  534,  and, 
after  a  long  intermission,  was  resumed  B.C. 
S20,  and  completed  B.C.  516,  under  Darius 
Hystaspes  (Ezra  iii.  7,  vi.  15).  The  second 
temple  was  gradually  removed  by  Herod,  as 
he  proceeded  with  the  building  or  rebuilding 
of  a  temple  designed  to  rival  the  first  rather 
than  the  second.  The  woik  was  commenced 
B.O.  21  or  20;  the  temple  itself  was  fini.shed  in 
about  a  year  and  a  half,  the  courts  in  eight 
years,  but  the  subsequent  operations  were 
carried  on  so  dilatorily  that  the  Jews  reckoned 
forty-six  years  as  the  whole  time  consumed 
(John  ii.  20).  In  the  courts  of  this  temple 
Jesus  preached  and  healed  the  sitik.  It  caught 
fire  during  the  siege  of  Jerusalem  under 
Titus,  and  notwithstanding  his  efforts  to  save 
it,  was  burnt  to  the  ground.  (Josephus: 
Wars  qf  the  Jews. ) 

tem'-ple  (2),  s.  [O.  Fr.  temples  =  the  temples 
(Pr.  tempe),  from  Lat.  (empora  =  the  temples, 
pi.  of  tempiis=a.  temple.]  The  flat  portion 
of  either  side  of  the  head  aliove  the  cheek- 
bone, or  between  the  forehead  and  ear.  They 
are  distinguished  as  right  and  left  temples. 
(Generally  used  m  the  plural.) 

"  I'll  ctaafe  her  templet,  yet  there's  nnthinc:  stirs." 
Bi-aum,  &  Flet.  :  Maid's  Tragedy,  ». 

tem'-ple  (3),  s.     [Templet.] 

1.  Weaving :  An  instrument  for  keeping 
cloth  its  proper  breadth  while  the  reed  beats 
up  against  it  in  the  process  of  weaving. 

2.  One  of  the  Itars  on  the  outer  ends  of  the 
■pectacte  bows  by  which  the  spectacles  are 
made  to  clasp  the  head  of  the  wearer. 

*  tem'-ple,  v.(.  [Temple  (l),  s.]  To  build  a 
temple  for;  to  appropriate  a  temple  to;  to 
inclose  in  a  temple. 

"  The  heathen  (in  many  places)  trm.pled  and  adorn 'd 
this  druukeii  tjod."— /"eiWiam .  Resolves,  pt.  i.,  rea.  84. 

•  tem'-ple-less,  a.  [Eng.  temple  (I),  s. ; 
-less.\    Devoid  of  a  temple. 

tem.'-plet,  s.  (Cf.  Low  Lat.  templatus  = 
vaulted;  Pr.  templet  =  a  stretcher;  Lat. 
templum  =  a  small  timber.] 

1.  Mack.,  (to. :  A  template  (q.v.). 

2.  Building : 

(1)  A  short  piece  of  timber  or  large  stone 
placed  in  a  wall  to  receive  the  impost  «f  a 
girder,  brestsnnimer,  or  beam,  and  distribute 
its  weight ;  a  wall-plate  ;  a  torsal. 

(2)  A  plate  sj)anning  a  wiiulow  or  door 
space  to  sustain  joists  and  tltrow  their  weight 
on  the  piers. 


lioil,  bo^ ;  pShtt  j6^1 ;  cat,  gell,  chorus,  9bixi,  bezi^h ;  go,  gem ;  tliin,  tXiis ;  sm,  a^ ;  eaqpect,  Xenophon,  exist,   ph  =  £ 
-cian,  -tian  =  sUan.    -tion,  -sioa  =  shun ;  -tiou,  -§lon  =  zhun*   -clous,  -tious,  -slous  =  shiis,   -ble,  -die,  &c  =  be],  del. 
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8.  Shipbuilding : 

(1)  A  mould  of  a  certain  figure  to  test  or 
direct  the  couformation  of  a  timber  or  other 
object. 

(2)  A  perforated  piece  or  strip  by  which  a 
line  of  rivet  holes  is  marked  on  a  plate  to  be 
punched. 

(3)  One  of  the  wedges  in  a  building-block. 
4.  Weaving:  The  temple  of  the  liorsehair 

loom  is  a  pair  of  jaws  for  each  selvedge. 
[Temple  (3),  s.] 

*tem'-pli-fy,  vX  [Eng.  temple;  -fy.)  To 
make  or  form  into  a  temple. 

"  Oui  bodies  we  get  te7nplified.''—AndretoeM :  Wor/u, 
iL  861. 

tem'-plin,  s.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  (See  com- 
pound.) 

templin-oU,  s. 

Chem.  :  Oil  of  pine-cones.  Obtained  by 
distilling  the  cones  of  the  Silver-fir  or  of  Piims 
ptiDiilis.  It  is  colourless,  but  becomes 
greeiiisli-yellow  on  exposure  to  the  air,  has 
an  odour  of  lemons,  sp.  gr.  0'862  at  12°,  and 
boils  between  ISS"  and  SOO",  the  greater  part 
distilling  over  about  175°.  It  agrees  with  oil 
of  tui-pentine  in  its  solubility  and  refracting 
power. 

tem'-po,  s.    [Ital.  =time  ;  Lat.  tempus.) 

MiLsic:  A  word  used  to  denote  the  degree 
of  quickness  or  rate  of  movement  at  which  a 
piece  is  to  be  jierfornied  :  as,  Tevipo  eomodo  = 
convenient,  easy,  moderate  time  ;  tempo  ordi- 
nario  =  ordinary  time  ;  tempo  prima  =  first  or 
original  time. 

tem'-p6r-al  (1),  *tem'-p6r-^ll,  *tem- 
por-ell,  d.  &  s.  [O.  Fr.  temporal,  from  Lat. 
temporalis  =  temporal,  from  teiajms,  genit. 
temporis  =  time,  season,  opportunity ;  Sp.  & 
Port,  temporal;  Fr.  temporel;  Ital.  temporale.] 

A,  As  adjective  : 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  Measured  or  limited  by  time  or  by  this 
life  or  tlie  present  state  of  tilings  ;  having 
limited  existence  ;  opposed  to  eternal. 

"The  tilings  which  are  seen  are  temporal, \)ut  the 
things  which  are  not  seeu  are  eterual.  —2  Corittfhia»t 
iv.  18. 

2.  Pertaining  to  this  life  or  this  world  ; 
secular. 

(1)  Not  spiritual. 

■'  Whose  miuds  are  dedicate 
To  nothing  temporaL' 

Shakssp. :  Meaturefor  Measure,  IL  S. 

(2)  Not  ecclesiastical ;  civil  or  political :  as, 
tem/poral  power. 

II,  Gram. :  Pertaining  or  relating  to  a  tense. 

*  B.  As  subst. :  Anything  temporal  or  se- 
cular ;  a  temporality 

"  Their  iiifailihie  master  b»8  a  right  over  kings,  not 
only  in  spirituals  hut  temporatt.' — Dryden:  Jleligio 
Laid.    (Pref.) 

temporal-augment,  s.    [Augment,  a.] 

temporal-lords,  s.  pi.  The  peers  of  a 
realm,  as  distinguished  from  the  archbishops 
and  bishops,  or  lords  spiritual. 

temporal-power,  s. 

Church  History : 

1.  The  power  which  the  Pope  exercised  as 
sovereign  of  the  States  of  the  Church.  [Tiara.] 
Pius  VII.  was  partially  deprived  of  his  domi- 
nions by  Napoleon  1.  in  1797,  and  entirely  in 
1808.  the  Pope  replied  by  a  bull  of  excom- 
munication ;  he  was  then  arrested  and  kept 
a  close  pri.soner  in  France  till  the  fall  of  Na- 
poleon in  1814,  when  he  was  reinstated  in  the 
goverument  of  an  undiminished  territory.  Tlie 
tempoi-al  power  was  ayain  attacked  in  1848, 
when  Pius  IX.  was  driven  from  Rome,  and  a 
republic  was  estai-lislied  by  Mazzini  and 
Garibaldi.  In  1849  General  Oudinot  was 
sent  by  Louis  Napoleon,  President  of  the 
French  Reptiblic,  to  Rome,  and  his  army 
drove  out  the  revolutionists  and  brought  the 
Pope  back.  For  ten  years  the  Pope's  power 
was  not  attacked,  but  Cavour  (1809-18(}1),  was 
working  steadily  lor  a  "United  Italy,"  and  in 
1870,  Victor  Emmanuel,  King  of  Italy,  took 
possession  of  the  Pa[ial  territory,  leaving  the 
Pope  only  the  Vatican.  An  annual  dotation 
of  2,000,000  lire  was  guaranteed  to  hint  by  the 
Italian  parliament,  but  he  has  never  accepted 
it.  (The  Syllabus,  §  ix.  deals  with  "Errors 
concerning  the  Roman  Pontiffs  civil  prince- 
dom.") 

"  Tlie  Poi)e8  hn%'e  not  ceaaed  to  declare,  on  all  fitting 
occasions,  th;it  the  preservaLion  of  their  temiwral  in- 


dependence is  necessary,  na  human  Rffairs  are  con- 
stituted, to  the  free  and  full  exercise  of  their  spiritual 
authority.  It  has  been  Hrgued  that  the  raiton  d'itrt 
of  the  temporal  power  has  ceased  in  mofleru  times, 
because  the  lay  power  has  ceased  to  be,  as  it  often  was 
in  the  middle  ages,  arbitrary,  corrupt,  violent,  and  ilU 
inforiued,  but  on  tho  cuuti'ary  is  admiuiatered  on 
fixed  and  equitable  princ^iJleB  which  eiisuie  equal 
justice  for  All."— A  ddig  A  A->-7iold:  CiUk.  Diet.,  p.  774. 

2.  The  power  exercised  by  the  Popes  in  the 
middle  ages  of  excommunicating,  and  after 
excommunication  deposing  or  procuring  the 
deposition  of  a  sovereign  who  had  fallen  into 
heresy.  According  to  Addis  &  Arnold  (Cath. 
Diet.,  p.  257),  "The  common  opinion  teaches 
that  the  Pope  holds  the  power  of  both  swords, 
the  spiritual  and  the  temporal,  which  juris- 
diction and  power  Christ  himself  committed 
to  Peter  and  his  successors  (Matt.  xvi.  19).  .  .  . 
The  contrary  opinion  is  held  to  savour  of 
heresy."  But  thty  add  (p.  25S),  "The  state 
of  Europe  is  so  much  altered  .  .  .  that  there 
is  no  longer  any  question,  even  at  Rome,  of 
exercising  the  deposing  power." 

tem'-p6r-al  (2),  a.  [Lat  tempora  =  the 
temples.] 

ATiat. :  Of  or  belonging  to  the  temples. 
[Temple,  2.] 

temporal-bone*  5. 

Anat. :  A  bone  articulating  posteriorly  and 
internally  with  the  occipital  bone,  superiorly 
with  the  parietal,  anteriorly  with  the  sphenoid, 
the  malar,  and  the  inferior  maxillary  bone. 
It  constitutes  part  of  the  side  and  base  of  the 
skull,  and  contains  in  its  intei'ior  tlte  organ  of 
hearing.  It  lias  a  squamous,  a  mastoid,  and 
a  petrous  portion.    (Quain.) 

temporal-fascia^  5. 

Andt. :  A  dense,  white,  shining  aponeurotic 
structure  covering  the  temporal  musole  above 
tlie  zygoma,  and  giving  attachment  to  some 
of  its  hbres. 

temporal-fossa,  s. 

Anat,  :  The  upper  portion  of  the  space 
bridged  over  by  the  zygomatic  or  malar  arch. 

tem-p6-ral'-i-ty,  *  tem-po-ral-i-tie,  s. 

[Low  Lat.  temporalitas,  from  Lat.  temporalis.] 
[Temporal,  1.] 

*  1.  Tlie  quality  or  state  of  being  temporary ; 
opposed  to  perpetuity. 

"Thus  we  distinguish  the  laws  of  peace  from  the 
orders  of  war ;  tnoee  are  perpetual,  to  distinguish  from 
the  teTHporality  of  these."— Biahop  Taylor:  JivXe  oj 
Conscience,  bk.  ii.,  ch.  ii. 

*  2.  The  laity. 

"Blame  not  onelye  the  clergte,  but  also  the  tempo- 
ralitif." — Sir  T.  More:   Worken,  p.  2a2. 

3.  A  secular  possession  ;  specif,  in  the 
plural,  revenues  of  an  ecclesiastic  proceeding 
from  lands,  tenements,  or  lay  fees,  tithes,  and 
the  like  ;  opposed  to  spiritualities. 

"The  king  yielded  up  the  point,  reserving  the  cere- 
mony of  homage  from  the  bishops,  in  respect  of  the 
temporalitien,  to  h\in»Q\i.."—AyUffe:  Pamrgon. 

*tem'-p6r-al-ly,  *tem-por-al~liclie, 

cudv.  [Eng.  temporal  (1)  ;  -ly.]  In  a  temporal 
manner ;  with  respect  to  time  or  this  life ; 
temporarily. 

"To  die  temporally." — Bp.  Taylor:  Sermona,  voL  it, 
ser.  27. 

* tem'-por-al-ness,  s.  [Eng.  temporal; 
-ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  tem- 
poral ;  worldliness. 

*  tem'-por-al-tj^,  *  tem-por-al-tle, 
*  tem-por-al-^e,  s.  [Eng.  temporal  (1) ; 
-ty.} 

1.  The  laity ;  secular  people. 

"The  autoritie  of  both  the  states,  that  is  to  say, 
both  of  the  spirituatitie  and  temporalitie." — Udal: 
Marke  xiv, 

2.  A  secular  possession  ;  a  temporality. 

*  tem-por-a'-ne-oiis,  a.  [Lat.  temporaTi&us, 
from  tempus,  genit.  temporis  =  time.]  Tem- 
pora rj'. 

"Those  things  may  cause  a  Cemporaneotu  disunion." 
— BallyweU :  Melamproncea,  p.  68. 

tem'-por-ar-i-ly',  adv.  [Eng.  temporary; 
-ly.]  In  a  temporary  manner;  for  a  time 
only ;  not  perpetually. 

tem'-pdr-ar~i-ness,  s.  [Eng,  temporary; 
-ness.]  Th*e  quality  or  state  of  being  tempo- 
rary. 

tem'-p6r-ar-y,  a.  [Lat.  temporaHus,  from 
tempos,  genit.  temporis— time;  Fr.  temporaire; 
Sp.  &  Ital.  temporario.]  Lasting  for  a  time 
only ;  having  limited  duration  or  existence  ; 


made  for  a  time  or  for  a  special  occasion  or 
pnrpose ;  not  perpetual,  not  permanent. 

"What  he  recommended  was,  not  a  standlag,  but  » 
temporary  army,  an  army  of  which  Parliaiueut  would 
annually  fix  the  uumber.'—Macaulay :  BUt,  Eng., 
ch.  xxJii. 

^  Temporary  characterizes  that  which  is 
intended  to  last  only  for  a  time,  in  distinetion 
from  that  which  is  permanent ;  offices  de- 
pending upon  a  state  of  war  ai-e  temporary,  in 
distinction  from  those  which  are  connected 
with  internal  policy :  transitory,  that  is,  aptr 
to  pass  away,  chai-acterizes  everything  in  the 
world  which  is  formed  only  to  exist  for  a 
time,  and  then  to  pass  away  ;  tlius  our  plea- 
sures, and  our  pains,  and  our  very  being,  are 
denominated  transitory:  fleeting,  which  is 
derived  from  the  verb  to^y  a.T\d  flight,  is  but 
a  stronger  term  to  express  the  same  idea  aa 
transitory.     (Crabb.) 

temporary-8tar»  s. 

Astron. :  A  star  appearing  for  a  time,  and 
then  giadually  vanishing  away.  In  November, 
1572,  a  star  burst  out  in  Cassiopeia  with  a 
brilliancy  greater  than  that  of  any  cne  near 
it,  Tycho  Brahe  being  one  of  those  who  ob- 
served it  at  the  time.  It  rapidly  increased  ia 
magnitude  till  it  outshone  Sirius  and  Jupiter, 
and  became  visible  even  at  noon.  Then  it 
diminished  in  size,  and  In  March,  1574,  became 
invisible  to  the  naked  eye,  nor  has  it  been 
Been  sfnce.  During  its  brief  lite  it  shone  first 
white,  then  yellow,  then  reddish,  and  finally 
bluish.  Other  temporary  stars  have  been  ob- 
served, their  sndden  visibility  perhaps  dne  to 
an  outburst  and  combustion  or  incandescence 
of  hydrogen.     [Variable-star.] 

*  tem'-por-is^  s.  [Lat.  tempus,  genit.  tem- 
porls  —  time.]    A  temporizer,    {Marston.) 

•  tem-por-i-za'-tion,  s.  [Eng.  temporiz(e); 
-ation.  ]    The  act  or  habit  of  temporizing. 

"Charges  of  tempomation  and  compliance  had 
somewhat  sullied  his  reputation."— Jobn«on.'  Life  qf 
Ascharn, 

tem'-por-izc,  ^tem'-por-i^e,  v.i.  [Fr. 
tevijjoriser,  from  Lat.  tempus,  genit.  temporia 
=  time.] 

1,  To  comply  with  the  time  or  occasion ;  to 
humour  or  yield  to  the  current  of  opinion  or 
to  circumstances ;  to  suit  one's  actions  or 
conduct  to  the  time  or  circumstances. 

"The  ways  of  the  norW  (thay  cry)  are  not  alwayi 
coiiBuiiaut;  ,  .  .  but  we  muit  now  and  then  temporiie, 
or  we  are  nothliig.'— (Vi7)am;  Uinttfor  Sermon$,voL 
iv.,  §  8, 

2.  To  try  to  suit  both  sides  or  parties ;  to 
tri]n. 

*3.  To  delay;  to  procrastinate. 

"The  Earl  of  Lincoln,  deceived  of  the  country's  co» 
course,  in  which  case  he  would  have  temporizeiii  r0> 
solved  to  give  the  knig  battle. " — Bacon    Henry  VIL 
*  4.  To  comply  ;  to  come  to  terms. 
"  The  dauphin  is  too  wilful  opposite, 
And  will  not  temporize  with  my  entreaties.'* 

Shciketp. :  King  John,  v.  SL 

tera'-p6r-iz-er,  s.  [Eng.  tem/poris{e) ;  -er.) 
One  who  temporizes  ;  one  who  suits  his 
actions  or  conduct  to  the  time  or  circum- 
stances ;  a  trimmer. 

"  A  hovering  temporizer,  that 
Canst  with  thine  eyes  at  ouce  see  good  and  evil, 
Inclining  to  them  both." 

Shakeap. :  Winter  $  Tale,  \.  2. 

tem'-por-iz-ing,  pr.  par.  &,  a.   [Temporize.) 

A.  As  pr.  par. :  (See  the  verb). 

B,  As.  adj. :  Inclined  or  given  to  temporiz- 
ing; complying  with  the  time  or  the  prevailing 
humours  and  opinions  of  men  ;  time-serving. 

tem'-p6r-iz-mg-l^,  adv.  [Eng.  temporizing; 
-ly.]  In  a  temporizing  or  time-serving  manner, 

tem-p6r-d-,  pr^.  [Lat.  tempus,  genit,  tein- 
porii  =  the  temples.] 

ATiat. :  Of  or  belonging  to  the  temples. 

temporo-facial,  a. 

Anat.  :  Of  or  belonging  to  the  temples  and 
to  the  face.    There  is  a  temporo-facial  nerve. 

temporo-malar,  a. 

Anat. :  Of  or  belonging  to  the  temples  neai 
the  cheeks.    There  is  a  temporo-malar  nerve, 

temporo-maxillary,  a. 

AtwL  :  Of  or  belonging  to  the  temples  and 
the  jaws.  There  are  a  temporo-maxUlaryaevve 
and  a  vein. 

temporo-parietal,  a. 

Anat. :  Of  or  belonging  to  the  temples  and 
the  parietal  bone.  There  is  a  iemporo-parietal 
suture. 


fete,  lat,  lare,  amidst,  what,  fS-ll,  father ;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there ;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;  go,  pot. 
or.  wore,  wolf,  work,  who.  son ;  mute,  ciib,  ciire,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full ;  try,  Syrian.    £e»  oe  =  e ;  ey  =  a ;  qu  =  kw. 
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Nor  tempt  the  wrath  of  Heav'n's  aveuging  Sire." 

r;7Sadv.44. 


•tem-prure,  s.    [Temper.]    Temper. 

"  An  other  auche  as  Arioiie 
Wlitche  had  au  harpe  of  suche  temprure." 

Qower  :  0.  A.    (Prol. ) 

*  temps,  ».    [Fr.]    Time. 

*tempse,  «.    [Temse.] 

tempt  (p  silent),  v.t.  [O.  Fr,  tempter  (Fr. 
tenter),  fl'om  Lat.  tempto,  tento  =  to  handle, 
to  touch,  to  try,  to  tempt;  freq.  from  teneo  = 
to  hold ;  Sp.  &  Port,  tentar ;  Icel.  tentare.] 

*  1.  To  try,  to  prove ;  to  put  to  trial  or 
proof. 

"God  did  tempt  Abraham."— ffeneais  ixlL  J. 
2.  To  incite  or  solicit  to  ill ;  to  incite  or 
entice    to   something  wrong   by    presenting 
some  pleasure  or  advantage  to  the  mind,  or 
by  adducing  plausible  arguments, 

"Gold  win  tempt  him  to  anything." 

Shakesp. :  Jtichard  /IT.,  Iv,  a. 

*3.  To  try,  to  venture  on,  to  es3ay,  to 
attempt. 

"  Who  shall  tempt  with  wanel'rlng  feet 
The  dark  uiibottfjln'd  iufluite  abyas? 

MUton :  I'.L.,iL4SA. 

*4.  To  provoke,  to  defy. 

"Ya  shall  not  tempt  the  Lord  your  God."— ihtti*. 
tL  16. 

5.  To  endeavour  to  persuade ;  to  Incite,  to 
provoke. 

*  6.  To  induce,  to  invite,  to  call  on,  to  pro- 
voke. 

'*  While  we  from  interdicted  fields  retire, 

if  Heav'n's  avenj 

Pope :  Homer , 

*tempt-a-bir-i-t^  (p  silent),  a.  [Bng. 
temptable'-ity.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being 
tejiiptable. 

•  tempt'-a-ble  (p  silent),  a.  [Eng.  tempt; 
-able.]  Liable  to  be  tempted;  open  or  liable 
to  temptation. 

"He  that  would  know  whether  a  pbllosopber  be 
tem/jtable  by  it,  or  lllaqueable  into  Ic,  let  mm  read 
the  writings  of  Mrerajjenea." — Cudworth:  Int^  ^atvm, 
p.  268. 

temp-ta'-tlon  (p  silent),  *  temp-ta-ol-oxi, 
*  temp-ta-ci-oun,  s.  [O.  t'r.  temptation 
(Fr.  te)itaiiQn\  from  Lat.  tentationetn^  accus. 
of  teiitatio  =.  a  trying,  from  tempto,  tento  =  to 
try.] 

1.  The  act  of  tempting  or  soliciting  to  ill ; 
enticement  to  evil  by  arguments,  flattery,  or 
the  offer  of  some  real  or  apparent  pleasure  or 
benefit. 

"  Listen  not  to  his  temptations." 

Milton:  P.  L.,-vt  908. 

2.  The  state  of  being  tempted  or  enticed  to 
something  evil. 

"  Ijead  UB  not  into  temptation."— Luke  3d.  4. 

3.  That  which  tempts  or  entices  ;  an  entice- 
ment or  allurement  to  some  act,  whether  good 
or  ill. 

"  Let  a  man  be  but  in  earnest  in  praying  against  a 
temptation  as  the  tempter  is  in  pressing  it,  and  he 
needs  not  proceed  by  a  surer  measure." — Soiitb :  Her- 
menu.  voL  vi.,  ser.  10. 

•temp-ta'-tion-less  (p  silent),  o.  [Eng. 
temptation;  -less.]  Having  no  temptation  or 
motive. 

"Which  of  our  senses  do  they  entertain,  which  of 
our  faculties  do  they  court,  au  empty,  profitless, 
temptationless  sin." — Hammond:  Sermona,  voL  vit, 
ser.  7. 

•temp-ta'-tious  (p  silent),  ^temp-ta-cl- 

ous,  a.    [Tempt.]    Tempting,  seductive,  al- 
luring. 

"  I,  my  liege,  I ;  O,  that  temptacious  tongue." 

Death  of  Robert,  Earl  of  Huntingdon. 

tempt'-er  {p  silent),  *  tempt-our,  s.  [Eng. 
tempt;  -er.]  One  who  tempte ;  one  who  allures 
or  incites  to  something  evil. 

"  Destitute  of  the  talents  both  of  a  writer  and  of  a 
statesman,  he  bad  in  a  high  degree  the  unenviable 
qualificatioiia  of  a  tempter. ' — Macaulay  ■'  Bitt.  Eng., 
ch.  V, 

H  The  tempter :  The  gi-eat  adversary  of  man- 
kind ;  the  devil, 

tempt'-ing  (p  silent),  pr.  par.  &  a.    [Tempt.] 

A,  As  pr.  par.  :  (See  the  verb). 

B.  As  adj. :  Seductive,  alluring,  enticing, 
attractive. 

"  Those  tempting  words  were  all  to  Sappho  used." 
Pope :  Sappho  to  Phaon,  69. 

tempt'-ing-l^  (p  silent),  adv.  [Eng.  tempt- 
ing; -ly.]  In  a  tempting  manner;  so  as  to 
tempt,  entice,  or  allure. 

"  These  look  temptingly."— Berhert :  Travels,  p.  201. 

tempt'-ing-ness  {p  silent),  3.  [Eng.  tempt- 
ing;  -ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being 
tempting. 


tempt'-ress  (p  silent),  *  tempt-er-esse,  s. 

[Ft.   tenteresse.]    A    woman  who    tempts    or 
entices. 

"  Day  at  length  came,  and  the  tmnptresa  vanifihed." 
—Scott :  mcT^finlat,    (Note.) 

temse,  tempse,  s.  [A.  8.  temss;  Dut.  terns 
=  a  colander,  a  sieve.]    A  colander,  a  sieve. 

T[  To  set  the  ternse  (or  Thames)  on  fire :  To 
make  a  figure  in  the  world.  The  origin  of  the 
expression  is  uncertain.  According  to  Brewer, 
a  hard-working,  active  man  would  not  uiifre- 
quently  ply  the  temse  sr>  quickly  as  to  set 
Are  to  the  wooden  hoop  at  the  bottom  ;  but  a 
lazy  fellow  would  never  set  the  terase  on  ftre. 
He  adds  that  the  play  on  the  word  temse  has 
given  rise  to  many  imitations  ;  as,  He  will  never 
set  the  Seine  on  fire  (the  French  Seine  also  = 
a  drag-net).  Other  authorities  contend  for  the 
literal  view.  The  suggestion  that  teinse  should 
tte  read  for  Thames  appeared  in  Notes  <&  Queries 
(3rd  ser.,  vii.  2a9) ;  and,  in  answer  to  a  corre- 
spondent (6th  .ser.,  xli.  360),  the  Editor  says: 
"This  idea,  which  is  discussed  4th  ser.,  vi. 
32,  101,  144,  223  ;  xii.  80,  119,  137,  like  other 
suggestions  of  the  kind,  is  received  with 
little  favour,  and  the  ordinarily  accepted  sup- 
position is  that  it  is  equivalent  to  saying  tliat 
an  Idle  fellow  will  not  accomplish  a  miracle." 

temse-bread.  temsed-bread, 
*temse-loa^  s.  Bread  made  of  flour 
better  sifted  than  common  flour. 

"  Some  mlxeCh  to  miller  the  rhye  with  the  wheat 
Tv7na4onf,  on  his  table,  to  have  for  to  eat." 

TVjsur .'  Saptamber'a  Hiubandry, 

*  tSm'-u-lonpe,  *  t^m'-9-l^n-9J^,  s.  [O.  Fr. 

temidencBy  from  Lat.  temuleutia.]  Intoxica- 
tion, drunkenness. 

"  What  Yllouesses  they  commit  In  their  wine  .  .  . 
they  find  pardon  amongst  wlue  Judges,  but  for  their 
temtUency  a  ooudemuatiou." — Jeramy  Z'aylor ;  Ductor 
DutitantiuiTK 

*  tSm'-n.-lent,  a,  [Lat.  temulmtus.]  Intoxi- 
cated, drank. 

*  tSm'-u-lon-tive,  a.  [Eng.  temuleftU;  -ive.] 
Drunken,  intoxicated. 

"The  drunkard  commonly  hath  ...  a  drawUDir, 
etammerlug,  ttrmiUentioe  tongue." — Junius:  Sin  biiff- 
matised,  p.  38. 

ten,  a.  &  s.  [A.S.  ten,  tyn;  cogn.  with  Dut. 
tien;  Icel.  tin  =: ten;  tigr^a,  decade;  Dan. 
ti;  Sw.  tio;  Goth,  taihun;  O.  H.  Ger.  zehan; 
Ger.  zehn ;  Lat  decern ;  Gr.  fie'«a  {deka) ;  Lith. 
de&zimtis ;  Russ.  desiate ;  Wei.  deg ;  Irish  & 
Gael,  deich ;  Pers.  dah ;  Sansc  daga/n ;  Fr. 
dvs;  Sp.  diez;  Ital.  died.] 

A.  As  adjective : 

1.  Lit. :  Twice  five ;  one  more  than  ninjB. 

2.  Fig. :  Used  colloquially  as  an  indefinite 
expression  for  many. 

B,  As  substantive : 

li  The  decimal  number ;  the  number  of 
twice  five ;  a  figure  or  symbol  denoting  ten 
units,  as  10  or  X. 

2,  A  playing  card  with  ten  spots  or  pips. 

3,  The  hour  of  ten  o'clock. 

"  Ten  1b  the  hour  that  waa  appointed  me." 

Shakeap. :  2  Henry  VI.,  U.  4. 

4,  Mining:  A  measure  (local)  containing 
420,  and  in  other  cases  440  bolls,  Winchester 
measure. 

*  ten-bones,  s.  pi.  The  ten  fingots. 
{Shakesp. :  2  Henry  VI.,  i.  3.) 

ten  commandments,  a.pt       ^  _, 

1.  Lit, :  [Table,  IT  (4).] 

2.  Fig  :  The  fingers.    (Slang.) 

"  In  with  you,  and  be  busy  with  the  ten  eommand- 
menu  under  the  Ay."— Longfellow :  BpanUh  Student, 
Ui.  3. 

Ten  Hours*  Act,  s. 

Law :  A  popular  name  for  the  Act  10  &  II 
Vict.,  c.  29,  which  limited  the  hours  of  labor 
for  woman  and  children  in  factories.    {EtiglUh.) 

^  Ten  hours  has  since  become  the  established 
limit  of  labor  for  workmen  in  most  industries, 
in  the  United  States  and  England.  A  movement 
is  now  in  progress  towards  tlie  establishment  of 
of  an  eiglit  hour  period  of  labor.  It  has  iieen 
effective  in  some  industries,  while  in  many 
others  a  nine  hour  labor  day  exists.  This 
demand  is  still  actively  maintained, 

"ten-pins,  s.  A  game  similar  to  nine  pins, 
but  played  with  au  extra  pin.  Popular  in  the 
United  States. 

ten-pound,  a.  Consisting  of  or  worth 
£10  :  as,  a  ten-pound  note. 


ten-pounder,  s.  One  who  under  the 
Reform  Act  of  1832  was  qualifled  to  vote  in 
parliamentary  elections,  in  virtue  of  occupy- 
ing 01'  possessing  property  to  the  annual  rental 
value  of  £10.  Also  known  as  a  ten-pouncl 
householder. 

ten-spined  stickleback,  s. 

Ichthy. :  Gasterosteiis  pungitiiis.  It  builds 
a  nest  which  has  been  compared  to  that  of  a 
wrcu     Called  also  the  Tinker. 

ten-tables,  s.  pi.    [Twelve-tables.] 

Ten  Tribes,  s.  pi. 

Hist. :  The  kingdom  of  Israel  as  distin- 
guished from  the  kingdom  of  Judah  (1  Kings 
xi.  29-35,  xii.  15-24).  The  former  cou.-,isted 
of  all  the  tribes  except  Judah  and  Benjamin, 
and  these  ten  tribes  were  carried  into  cap- 
tivity by  Shalmaneser,  king  of  Assyria  (2 
Kings  xviii.  8-10),  and  from  this  captivity  it 
is  generally  believed  that  there  was  no  return. 
This  dispersion  naturally  gave  rise  to  many 
theories,  one  of  the  latest  of  which  is  Anglo- 
Isi-aelism,  which  endeavours  to  prove  the 
identity  of  the  English  nation  with  the  lost 
Ten  Tribes,  and  thereby  to  claim  for  England 
the  Biblical  promises  of  favour  of  Israel.  The 
theory  was  first  broached  by  the  late  John 
Wilson,  of  Brighton,  about  1840,  in  a  series 
of  lectures  since  published  undei'  tlie  title  of 
Our  Israelitish  Origin.  The  Anglo-Israelites 
claim  that  they  form  a  body  of  two  millions 
distributed  over  the  English-speaking  por- 
tions of  the  world,  and  they  have  a  consider- 
able literature. 

"  Ijct  ua  take  London,  whose  derivation  ia  still 
doubtful ;  as  a  Hebrew  name  we  ahaU  find  it  to  be 
Laii-Dan,  'tlie  dwelling  of  Dan.'  Old  London  was, 
therefore,  inhabited  by  tlie  Daiiites  (perhaps  a  ijarc 
of  tlicm  went  over  to  Den-maik,  altbougli  not  yet 
claimed  by  the  Danes),  and  the  Guildhall  may  h^ve 
been  the  lepers"  house  connected  with  tbe  Hebrew 
word  ^'JJ  (Job  xvL  15).  .  .  .  Could  not  Sydenham 
meaa  'the  home  of  tbe  Sidonians'?  I  have  many 
more  arguments  to  this  effect,  which  will  a[ipear  as 
an  appendix  to  my  forthcoming  mediaeval  Jewish 
documents  on  the  ten  tribaa." — A.  Jieubaucr,  in  Notet 
A  (Queries,  Jan.  29,  1887,  p.  96. 

ten-week  stock,  s. 

BoL  <&  Hort. :  [Stock,  II.  2.]. 

ten-a^bil'-i-tSr,  s.  [Eng.  tenable;  -ity.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  tenable ;  tenableness. 

ten'-a-ble,  t  te'-na-ble,  a.  [Fr.,  from  tenir 
(Lat*  teneo)  =  to  hold.] 

1.  Capable  of  being  held,  retained,  or  main- 
tained against  assault. 

"  titill  the  church  Is  tenable. 
Whence  i^ued  late  the  fated  ball." 

Byron  :  Siege  of  Corinth,  28. 

*  2.  Capable  of  being  kept  back  or  not 
uttered.    (Shakesp. :  Hamlet,  i.  2.) 

3.  Capable  of  being  held,  maintained,  or 
defended  against  argument  or  objections. 

"They  therefore  took  ground  lower  and  moie 
tenable." —Jlacaulay  :  Bitt.  Eng.,  ch.  xi. 

tSn'-a-ble-ness,  t  te'-na-ble-ness,  s, 

[Eng".  tenable;  -ness.\    The  quality  or  state  of 
being  tenable ;  tenability. 

ten'-a9e,  s.    [Fr.] 

Whist:  The  holding  by  the  last  player  of 
the  best  and  thii-d-best  of  the  suit  led,  so 
that  he  wins  the  last  two  tricks.  Tenace 
minor  is  the  holding  of  the  best  and  fourth- 
best  cards. 

te  -  na'- Cions,  a.  [As  if  from  a  Lat.  tenor 
ciosus,  from  tenax,  genit.  tenacis  —  holding, 
tenacious  ;  <efteo  =  to  hold  ;  Fr.  tenace.] 

1.  Holding  fast;  grasping  hard;  inclined 
to  hold  fast ;  not  willing  to  let  go  what  is  in 
one's  possession.  (Followed  by  of  before  the 
tiling  held.) 

"Free  of  his  money  and  tenacious  of  a  secret." — Bp. 
Taylor :  Discourse  of  Friendship. 

2.  Retentive ;  retaining  long  what  is  com- 
mitted to  it. 

"The  memory  in  some  is  very  tenacious:  but  yet 
there  seemB  to  be  a  constant  decay  of  all  our  ideaa, 
even  of  those  whicli  are  struck  deepest,  and  in  miuda 
the  most  retentive."— iocAn. 

*  3.  Niggardly,  close-fisted,  miserly. 

4.  Apt  to  adhere  to  another  substance; 
adhesive,  viscous.    (Cowper :  Task,  i.  '215.) 

5.  Having  points  disposed  to  adhere  to  each 
other;  havini<  great  cohesive  force  among  its 
particles ;  tough  ;  having  the  quaiity  of  re- 
sisting tension  or  tearing  asunder. 

te-na'-clous-ly,  adv.     I  Eng.  tenadmis  ;  -ly.] 
1.  In  a  tenacious  manner ;  wiMi  a  disposi- 


boU,  bo^;  po^t,  jovCrl;  cat,  9ell,  chorus,  9liin,  benph;  so,  ^cm;  thin,  this;  sin,  a§;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist,    -ihg. 
-oian.  -tian  =  shau.    -tion,  -sion  =  shun ;  -tion,  -9103  =  zhiin.    -cious.  -tious,  -sious  =  shiis.   -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  bel,  del. 
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tion  to  liold  fast  what  is  possessed  "by  or 

committed  to  it. 

"  To  reseut  au  error  deeply,  to  reprove  it  bitterly, 
to  reiiieui)>er  it  tenariously,  to  repeat  it  frequeutly."— 
Taylor:  Sermons,  vol.  iii.,  ser.  1. 
2.  Adhesively  ;  with  cohesive  force. 

te-na'H3ioUS-neS3,  s.   [Eng.  teTiacious;  -ness.] 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  tenacious 
of  that  which  is  possessed  or  committed  ;  un- 
willingness to  let  go,  resign,  or  quit. 

"  Tenaciousneu  even  of  a  resolution  tAken  for  oppo- 
■itfon  sake  serves  either  to  goixl  or  Imt]  purpose*.  '— 
Search :  Light  of  Nature,  vol.  l,  pt.  i.,  ch.  vL 

2.  That  quality  of  bodies  which  enables 
them  to  adhere  or  stick  to  others ;  adhesive- 
ness, tenacity. 

3.  That  quality  of  bodies  which  enables 
them  to  resist  tension  or  tearing  asunder; 
tenacity,  coiiesive  force. 

te-na9'-i-ty,  *  te-nac-i-tie,  *.    [Fr.  tenor 
ciUy  from  Lat.  tenacitatem.,  accus.  of  Uruicitas, 
from  tenaXy  genit.  teniacis  =  tenacious  (q.v.).] 
L  Literally : 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  tenacious  ; 
that  quality  of  bodies  which  makes  them  ad- 
here to  other  substances ;  adhesiveness,  sticki- 
ness, glutinousuess. 

'*  The  «liine  engendered  within  the  luke  of  Sodome 
In  Juiie,  a3  viscous  as  it  is  otherwise,  will  foiejjo  all 
tiiAt  teiiacitis"— P.  I/oUanU:  /"/Kiio.  bk.  xrviii.,  ch.  vlL 

2.  That  property  of  material  bodies  by  which 
they  are  able  to  resist  a  severe  strain  without 
rupturing  or  splitting  ;  that  quality  of  mate- 
rial bodies  by  wliich  their  parts  resist  an  effui-t 
to  force  or  pull  tliem  asunder ;  the  measure  of 
the  resistance  of  bodies  to  tearing  or  crushing; 
opposed  to  brittleness  or  fragility.  Tenacity 
results  from  the  attraction  of  cohesion  existing 
betvreen  tlie  particles  of  bodies,  and  is  directly 
proportional  to  it.  It  consequently  varies  in 
different  substances,  and  even  in  the  same 
material  under  vaiying  conditions  as  regards 
temper;)  ture.  Theresistance  offered  to  tearing 
is  called  absolute  tenacity,  that  ofTered  to 
crushing,  retioactive  tenacity.  Theprucesses 
of  forging  and  wire-drawing  increase  the 
tenacity  of  metals  longitudinally,  and  the 
tenacity  of  mixed  metals  is  generally  greater 
than  that  of  simple  metals.  The  tenacity  of 
wood  is  greater  in  its  longitudinal  direction 
than  in  a  transverse  direction. 

%  The  method  of  ascertaining  the  tenacity 
of  particular  buiUes  is  to  form  thein  into 
cylindrical  or  prismatic  wires,  and  note  the 
weiglit  required  to  break  them.  It  is  directly 
proportional  to  the  breaking  weight,  and 
inversely  proportional  to  the  area  of  a  tians- 
veree  "section  of  the  wire. 

3.  The  quality  of  holding  on  to,  or  of  not 
letting  go  the  hold  on  anything. 

"The  tenacity  of  the  English  bulldog  .  .  ,  wai  a 
subject  for  national  boasting.'— /.■'cA:;/:  England  in 
Vte  Eighteenth  Century,  vol.  i.,  ch.  ir, 

*  II.  Fig. :  Unwillingness  to  forget ;  ob- 
fltinacy. 

"  I  finde,  to  my  griefe,  that  the  mis-understanding 
t^nacitie  <ji  some  zealous  sinrits  bath  made  it  a  quar- 
rell."— /Jjj.  Ball:  The  Reconciler. 

ten-^C'-U-lum,  s  [Lat.  =  a  holder,  from 
teTieo  =ix)  hold,] 

Surg.:  A  fine  hook,  attached  to  a  handle, 
which  is  thrust  through  a  blood-vessel,  todi-aw 
it  out  and  enable  it  to  be  tied. 

tenacnlum-forceps,  s. 

Surg. :  An  instrumentfor  grasping  an  artery, 
to  f,icilitate  tying.  The  instrument  has  a  pair 
of  bilurcated  claws,  which  close  into  eacli 
other  upon  the  artery  by  a  spring, 

•ten'-a-^^,  s.  [Low  Lat.  tetiacia,  from  Lat. 
tencar,  genii.  teJiocis  =  tenacity  (q.v.).j  Tena- 
city, tenaciousness. 

'■  Highest  excellence  is  void  of  all  envy,  aelfishnesa, 
and  tc7iucy." ~ Barrow :  Sennons,  voL  ii.,  eer.  xiL 

te-nair,  te-naille',  s.  [Fr.  UnailU,  from 
tenir  (Lat.  teneo)  =  to  hold.] 

Fort.  :  A  low  work  located  in  the  ditch  and 
in  front  of  a  curtain  to  proteet  the  cnrt;iin 
and  flanks  of  the  bastions.  A  pas3a<,'e  for 
troops  is  left  between  each  end  and  the  ad- 
jacent flank. 

te-nail'-lon  (second  I  as  y),  s.  [Fr.,  from 
teiiptlle  =  tenail  (q.v.).] 

Fnrf. :  A  lowoutwnrkhavinga  salientangle  ; 
it  was  fonnerly  usual  to  place  one  on  each 
si'Ie  r>f  a  ravelin  to  increase  its  strength  and 
cover  the  shoulders  of  the  bastion. 


ten'-an-9y,  *  ten-an-cie,  s.    [Eng.  tman(f) ; 

1.  A  holding  or  possession  of  lauds  or  tene- 
ments from  year  to  year,  or  for  a  term  of 
yeai-s,  for  a  life  or  lives,  or  at  will ;  tenure ;  the 
temporary  possession  of  what  belongs  to 
another. 

"  To  this  8i>eci63  of  tenancy  ancceeded,  though  by 
very  slow  degrees,  farmei-s,  properly  so  called,  who 


cultivated  the  land  with  their  owu  stock,  paying  a 
rent  certain  to  the   landlord."  —  SmitA;    IFei  "'■ 
Ifaiioiis,  bk.  iii.,  cb.  ii. 


2.  The  period  during  which  lands  or  tene- 
ments are  held  by  one  person  from  anotlier. 

*  3.  A  house  of  habitation,  or  a  place  to  live 
in,  held  of  anotlier. 

^  Tejiancy  in  Common: 

Law :  The  kind  of  tenure  possessed  by 
tenants  in  common.     [Tenant  (1),  s,,  IL  (8).] 

ten'-ant  (1),  *ten-annt,  a.  &  s.    [Fr.  tenani, 
pr.  par.  of  tenir  =to  hold.]    [Tenable.] 

A.  As  adjective : 

Her. :  The  same  as  Holding  (q.v.). 

B.  As  substantive : 

I.  Ord,  Lang. :  One  who  has  possession  of 
or  occupies  any  place;  a  dweller,  an  occupant. 

"  Sweet  tenants  of  this  grove. 
Who  slug  without  design." 

Coioper:  Joy  in  MartyrdoTn. 

XL  Law: 

1.  A  person  who  holds  or  possesses  lands 
or  tenements  by  any  kind  of  title,  either  in 
fee,  for  life,  for  years,  or  at  will.  In  ordinary 
language  one  who  holds  lands  or  houses  under 
another,  to  whom  he  is  bound  to  pay  rent,  and 
who  is  called  in  relation  to  him  his  landlord. 

"  Estates  for  life,  created  by  deed  or  grant,  are  where 
a  lexse  is  made  of  lauds  nr  tenements  to  a  man,  to  biild 
for  the  term  of  Ills  own  life,  or  for  that  of  any  other 
pel-son,  or  for  more  lives  than  one:  in  any  uf  which 
cases  be  is  styled  t^itunf  for  life;  ouljr  when  be  holds 
the  estate  by  the  life  of  another,  he  is  usually  called 
tenant  pur  uutsr  ne."—Blackstone :  Comment.,  bk.  li., 
cb.  10. 

2.  A  defendant  in  a  real  action.  [Real  (1\ 
A.  IL] 

T[  (1)  Sole  tenant:  One  who  holds  in  hia 
own  sole  right,  and  not  with  another. 

(2)  Tenant  at  s^lfferance :  One  who  having 
been  in  lawful  possession  of  land,  keeps  it 
after  the  title  has  come  to  an  end  by  the 
sufferance  of  the  rightful  owner. 

(3)  Tenant  at  will:  One  in  possession  of 
lands,  &c.,  let  to  him  to  hold  at  the  will  of 
the  lessor. 

(4)  Tenant  by  copy  of  court-roll:  One  who  is 
admitted  tenant  of  any  lands,  &c.,  within  a 
manor. 

(5)  Tenant  by  courtesy :  One  who  holds 
lands,  &c.,  by  the  tenure  of  Courtesy  of  Eng- 
land.   [Courtesy,  ^  (2).] 

(6)  Tenant  by  (ft?  verge  :  [Verck,  «.]. 

(7)  Tenant  in  capita.  Tenant  in  chief :  [Capite, 
Chief,  B.  II.  1.]. 

(8)  Tenant  in  common :  One  who  holds  or 
occupies  lands  or  possesses  chattels  in  com- 
mon with  another  or  others.  In  such  a 
case  each  has  an  equal  interest;  but  in  the 
event  of  the  death  of  either  his  share  does 
not  go  to  the  survivors,  as  in  the  case  of  a 
joiBt  tenancy,  but  to  his  heirs  or  executors. 

"As  to  the  incidents  attending  a  tenancy  in  com- 
mon :  tenants  in  common,  like  joint-tenants,  are  umii- 
prlhible  by  bill  in  equity  to  niH-ke  piirtitiou  of  their 
lands  ;  yet  there  is  no  survivor8hi][>  between  tbein,  as 
properly  they  take  distinct  moieties  of  the  estate." — 
Blackstane :  Comment.,  bk.  ii.,  ch.  10. 

(9)  Tenant  in  do%oer :  A  widow  who  pos- 
sesses lands,  &c.,  in  virtue  of  her  dower. 

(10)  Tenant  in  fee  simple  :  [Fee,  s.]. 

(11)  Tenant  in  fee  tail:  [Tail,  (2),  s.]. 
tenant-right,  s. 

Law  &  Custovi:  A  custom  ensuring  to  a 
tenant  a  permauenre  of  tenure  without  any 
increase  of  rent,  unless  one  sanctioned  by  the 
geuei-al  sentiments  of  the  community,  or 
entitling  hiin  to  purchase  money  amounting 
to  so  many  years'  rent  in  case  of  his  holding 
being  transferred  to  another.  It  prevails  in 
Ulster,  and  was  introduced  in  a  modified  form 
into  the  Irish  Land  Act  of  July  8,  1870. 
(Wharton.) 

*  tcn'-ant  (2),  ».    [See  def.]    A  corruption  of 

tenon  (q.v.). 

ten'-ant  (1),  v.t.  &  i.    [Tenant  (1),  s.] 
A.  Transitive: 
1.  To  hold,  occupy,  or  possess  as  a  tenant. 

"  Sir  Roger's  estate  is  tenanted  by  persons  who  have 
served  him  or  bis  ance.'iiors." —Addison :  Spectator. 


ten^li,  s. 


2.  To  let  out  to  tenants. 

"  The  rest  he  tenanted  out"— Strype  r  Beclat,  Mtm. 
(an.  1530). 

*  B.  Intrajis. .    To  live  as   a  tenant ;   to 

dwell. 

*  ten'-ant  (2),  v.t    [Tenant  (2),  a,]    To  fasten 

with,  or  as  with  tenons. 

"  They  are  fastened  or  tenanted  tbe  <»ie  to  tba 
other." — Andrewet:  Works,  IL  81. 

ten'-ant-a-ble,  a.    [Eng.  tenant;  -able.] 
1.  In  a  state  of  repair  fit  for  occupation  by 
a  tenant ;  fit  for  a  tenant. 

"That  thesoul  may  not  be  too  much  incommoded 
in  her  house  of  ulay,  such  r.ecessarie3  are  secured  to 
the  body  as  may  keep  it  in  tenantabie  repair."— iJscay 
of  Piety. 

*  2.  Capable  of  being  held  or  retained; 
tenable. 

"To  apply  the  distinction  to  Colchester:  all  men 
beheld  it  as  tenantabie,  full  of  faire  houaeB,''—Paller  : 
Worthiee;  Essex. 

ten'-ant-a-ble-ness,  s..  [Eng.  tenantabie: 
-ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  tenant- 
able. 

ten'-ant-ed  (1),  a.  [Eng.  teTumt ;  -ed.]  Held 
or  occupied  by  a  tenant. 

ten'-ant-ed  (2),  a.    [Eng.  teTUxnt  (2),  s. ;  -ecL] 
Her.  :    Tallied  or  let  into  another  thing  • 
having  something  let  in, as  across  tenanted— 
i.e.,  having  rings  let  into  its  extremities. 

ten'-ant-less,  a.    [Eng.  tenant  (1),  s, ;  -less.] 
Having  no  tenant  or  occupant ;  unoccupied. 
"  She  returned  to  tbe  tenantless  house  of  her  father," 
LongfelloiB :  Evangeline,  i.  4. 

ten'-anf -ry,  s.    [Eng.  tenant  (1),  3.  ;  -rj/.] 
1.  The  body  of  tenants  collectively. 
"The  tenantry,  whom  nobody  knows,  starve  and 
rot  on  the  dunghiUa  whence  they  originated."— A'noc: 
JSstays,  No.  114. 

*  2.  Tenancy. 

?T.  tfincke ;   Pr.  tanche ;  Lat. 
tinea 

Ichthy.  :  Tinea  tinea  (or  t  vulgaris),  the  sole 
species  of  the  genus,  found  all  over  Europe  in 
stagnant  waters  with  soft  bottom ;  it  is  not 
abundant  in  English  rivers,  but  in  old  pits  in 
brick-yaids.  Like  most  otl'er  Carps  of  the 
group  Leuciscina,  it  passes  the  winter  in  a 
torpid  state,  concealed  in  the  mud.  Tench 
have  been  taken  three  feet  long,  but  one  of 
half  that  size  is  unusually  large.  They  breed 
in  May  and  June,  depositing  the  spawn  among 
aquatic  plants ;  the  ova  are  small,  and  ex- 
ceedingly numerous,  as  many  as  297,000  having 
been  counted  in  a  single  female.  The  flesh  is 
naturally  soft  and  insipid,  but  if  the  fish  are 
fed  on  meal,  it  becomes  delicate  and  well- 
flavoured.  The  colour  is  usually  deep  yel- 
lowish-brown, and  the  so-called  Golden  Tench 
is  not  a  distinct  species,  but  a  variety  dis- 
playing incipient  albinism. 

tench-weed,  s. 

Bot.  :  The  genus  Potamogeton  (q.v.),  spec. 
P.  iui,tans.  Forby  supposes  the  name  is  given 
because  tlie  weed  is  very  agreeable  to  the  fish, 
but  Prior  because  it  grows  in  ponds  "where 
tench  have  broken  up  the  puddling  by 
buiTowing  in  it." 

tend  (1),   v.t.   Jk   i.    [A  shortened  form  of 
attend  (q.v.).] 
A.  Transitive: 
L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  To  accompany  as  assistant,  attendant, 
or  protector ;  to  attend  on ;  to  watch,  to 
guard. 

"  Tend  me  to-night." 

Skakexp.  :  Antony  &  Cleopatra,  It.  S. 

2.  To  look  after;  to  watch,  to  mind;  to 
take  care  or  charge  of 

"  There  is  no  flock,  however  watched  and  tended. 
But  one  dead  lamb  is  there." 

Longfellow:  liesignation. 

3.  To  attend  to;  to  be  attentive  to;  to 
mind. 

"  His  fields  he  tended,  with  auccesslesa  care. 
Early  and  hvte."  J.  Philips:  Cider.  IL 

*  4,  To  wait  upon,  so  as  to  execute ;  xo  be 
prepared  to  perform. 

*  5.  To  accompany. 

"  They  [cares]  tend  tbe  crown." 

Skakeap. :  Mchard  IT.,  Iv. 

IL  Naut. :  To  watch,  as  a  vessel  at  anchor, 
at  the  turn  nf  tides,  and  cast  her  by  the  helm, 
and  some  sail  if  necessary,  so  as  to  keep 
turns  out  of  her  cable. 


fate,  f.it,  lare,  amidst,  wliat,  fail,  father ;   we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there ;   pine,  pit,  sire,  sir.  marine ;   go,  pot, 
or,  woro,  woli;  work,  who,  son ;  miite,  ciib,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full ;  try,  Syrian,     se,  ce  =  e ;  ey  =  a ;  qu  =  kw. 
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B.  Intransitive : 

1.  To  attend ;  to  wait,  as  a  servant  or  at- 
tendant.   (Followed  by  on.) 

"  From  whtmce  thou  CAinesb,  how  tended  on," 

Shakap. :  All's  iVvU,  U.  1. 

*  2.  To  be  in  waiting ;  to  be  ready  for  ser- 
vice ;  to  attend. 

*'The  asaocmtes  tend,  and  everything  is  bout 
For  Eiiglaucl.'  Shaketp.:  Mantlet,  Iv.  8. 

*  3.  To  be  attentive ;  to  attend. 

"  Tend  tv  tho  master's  whistle."— S7i«fte«p.  .■  Tempeat, 

*  4.  To  attend  or  accompany,  as  something 
Inseparable. 

"  Threofold  -venEeaiice  tend  upon  your  steps." 

S/uLketp. :  2  Uenrt/  Vl.,  ill.  a 

kSnd  (2),  *  tende,  v.U  &  i.    [Fr.  Undrt,  from 
I^t.  tendo  —  to  stretch,  to  extend,  to  direct.] 

*  A.  Transitive : 

Old  Law:  To  make  a  tender  of;  to  tender ; 
to  offer. 

"  Tending  unto  htm  £<  Burreudrj," — f.  HoUaiUt: 
Camden,  p.  37 

B.  Intransitive : 

I.  Ordinary  Languags: 

1.  To  move  in  a  certain  direction ;  to  be 

directed. 

"  Zxive  1    His  affections  do  not  that  way  tend ; 
Nur  what  he  spake,  thuu^li  it  l&uked  form  ft  iittle, 
Whs  uot  like  luaduesa."     Shaketp. :  BamLet,  iii.  I. 

2.  To  be  directed  towards  any  end  or  pur- 
pose ;  to  aim :  to  have  influence  or  exert  ac- 
tivity towards  producing  a  certain  etl'ect ;  to 
contribute. 

"  Admiration  aeiz'd 
AU  beav'n.  what  this  might  mean,  and  whither  tend." 
JJiiton:  P.  I.,  iii.  272. 

n.  Naut. :  To  swing  round  an  anchor,  as  a 
Ohip. 

"  Between  three  and  four  o'clock  the  tide  of  ehb 
begau  to  make,  aud  I  seat  the  nin^ter  to  sound  to  the 
southward  and  south  westward,  and  in  the  mean  time, 
u  the  ship  tended,  I  weighed  anchor."— CooJ; .'  Firit 
Yoyage.  bk.  iii.,  ch.  vii. 

•  tend'-ance,  ».     [Shortened  from  attendance 
(q.v)-]" 

i.  The  act  of  attending,  tending,  ot  waiting 
on ;  attention ;  care. 

"  They  at  her  comine  sprung. 
And  toucb'd  by  her  fair  tetidiince,  glaLllier  grew." 
Milton:  P.  L..  Yiii.  «. 

2.  The  act  of  waiting  ;  attendance. 

3.  Attendance  ;  state  of  expectation. 

**  Uuhappie  winht,  borne  to  desastrous  end. 
That  doth  his  life  in  so  long  tenditnce  si>eud  I " 
Spenser :  Mother  Bubberds  Tale. 

4.  Persons  attending  ;  attendants. 

"  Now  torch  and  menial  tendance  led 
Chieftain  and  knight  to  bower  and  bed." 

Scutt :  Lord  qf  the  hies,  iii.  7. 

*tend'-ant,  s.      [Shortened    from  attendmit 
(q,v.).J*  An  attendant. 

"  Her  tendant*  saw  her  fallen  upon  her  sword." 

Vicari:  Trans,  qf  Virf^ 

'tende,  v.t.    [Tend  (2),  v.] 

*  tend'-en9e,  s.     [Lat.  tendein£j  pr.  par.  of 
tcndo  =  to  stretch.]    Tendency. 

"  He  freely  moves  and  acts  according  to  his  most 
natural  fenrience  and  inclination." — Scott:  Chriitian 
Life,  pt.  L,  ch.  i. 

tend'-en-5^,  s.  [Eng.  tendenc(e);  -y.]  The 
quality  or  stat«  of  tending  towards  some  end, 
purpose,  or  result ;  direction  towards  any 
end,  puipose,  or  result;  inclining  or  contri- 
buting influence  ;  inclination  ;  disposition. 
"  But  the  general  tendency  of  schism  is  to  widen." — 
Jtacaulay :  Bitt.  Eng.,  ch.  xi, 

tend'-er  (1),  ».    [Eng.  tend  (1),  v. ;  -er.] 

L  Ordinary  Language : 
1.  One  who  tends,  waits  upon,  or  talces 
charge  or  care  of  another, 

*  2.  Regard  ;  oare ;  kind  concern,  (In  this 
sense  perliaps  from  tender^  a.) 

"  Thou  mak'st  some  tender  of  my  life, 
In  tliia  fair  rescue." 

Shaketp.:  l  Benry  IT.,  v.  4. 

XL  Technically : 

1.  Kail. :  The  carriage  which  is  attached  to 
a  locomotive,  and  contains  the  supply  of  fuel 
and  water.    [Tank-engine.] 

2.  Naut. :  A  small  vessel  employed  to  tend 
upon  a  larger  one,  with  supplies  of  provisions, 
to  carry  dispatches,  to  assist  in  the  perform- 
ance of  shore  duty,  in  reconnoitring,  (fee. 

"Capt.  Kiijght,  with  a  Preship  and  three  tertdert, 
which  last  had  not  a  constant  ut:ev."~Dampier: 
Voyages  (an.  ISSd). 

3.  Domestic :  A  small  reservoir  attached  to 
a  mop,  scrubber,  or  similar  utensil. 


ten'-der  (2),  s.    [Tender  (1),  v,] 
I,  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  The  act  of  otfuring  for  acceptance ;  an 
offer  for  acceptance. 

"  A  formal  tender  and  a  formal  acceptance. "— 
Jfacauluy  :  Bist.  Eng.,  ch.  xiii. 

2.  An  offer  in  writing  to  do  certain  work,  or 
supply  certain  specilied  articles  at  a  certain 
sum  or  rate. 

3  That  which  is  tendered,  proffered,  or 
offered. 

"  You  have  ta'eu  these  tenders  for  true  pay." 

Sfiakesp. :  Bamlet,  1.  3. 

II,  Law :  An  offer  of  money  or  other  tiling 
in  satisfaction  of  a  debt  or  liability. 

%  (1)  Legal  tender :  Coin  or  paper  money, 
which,  so  far  as  regards  the  nature  and 
quality  thereof,  a  creditur  may  be  compelled 
to  accept  in  satisfaction  of  his  deLit.  In  this 
country  guld  coin  is  a  \e^:i\  tender  to  any 
amount.  Silver  dolJars  are  legal  tender  to  any 
amount,  if  uot  ottierwit,e  stated  in  contract,  and 
smaller  silver  coins  to  the  sum  of  ten  dollars. 
United  States  notes  are  legal  tender  for  all 
debts  except  import  duties  and  ioterest  on  the 
public  debt. 

"A  royal  edict  declared  these  pieces  to  be  legal- 
tender  in  all  cases  whatever." — Macaulay  :  Biat.  Eng., 
ch.  xti. 

(2)  Plea  of  tender  : 

Law:  A  plea  by  a  defendant  that  he  has 
been  always  ready  to  satisfy  the  plaiutilfs 
claim,  and  now  brings  the  sum  demanded  iuto 
court. 

(3)  Tender  of  amends  : 

Law :  An  offer  by  a  person  who  has  been 
guilty  of  any  wrong  or  breach  of  contract  to 
pay  a  sum  of  money  by  way  of  amends. 

ten'-der  (1),  v.t.  &  i.  [Fr.  tendre,  from  Lnt. 
tendo  =  to  stretch,  to  direct,  to  extend.  Tender 
and  tend  (2)  are  thus  doublets.] 

A.  Transitive  : 

1.  To  offer  in  words,  or  to  exhibit  or  present 
for  acceptance, 

"  I  tender  you  my  service,' 

Shakeap. :  Jtichnrd  II.,  ii.  i. 

2.  To  offer  in  payment  or  satisfaction  of  a 
debt  or  liability. 

"  Here  I  tender  it  [money]  for  him." 

Shakesp. :  Merchant  of  Venice,  Iv.  1. 

•  3.  To  present,  to  exhibit,  to  show 

"  You'll  tender  me  a  fool.  '    Shakesp. :  Bamlet,  L  3. 

B.  Intrans. :  To  make  a  tender  or  offer  to 
do  certain  work  or  supply  certain  goods  for 
a  specified  sum  or  price, 

ten'-der  (2),  v.t.  [Tender,  a.]  To  treat  or 
regard  with  kindness  ;  to  hold  dear,  to  regard  ; 
to  have  a  care  or  regard  for  ;  to  cherish. 

"  Which  name  I  temUr  as  dearly  as  my  own." 

Shaketp. :  Jiomeo  £  Juliet,  ilL  1. 

ten'-der,  *ten-dre»  a.  &,s.  [Fr.  ten-(ire (formed 
with  excrescent  d  after  n,  as  in  gender, 
thunder,  &g,),  from  Lat,  tenerum,  accus.  of 
teraer  =  tender,  thin,  fine;  allied  to  tenuis=. 
tbin,  fine;  Sp.  tlemo;  Port,  teriw ;  Ital. 
tenero.] 
A^  As  adjective: 

1.  Easily  impressed,  broken,  bruised,  or 
the  like  ;  delicate  ;  not  hard  or  firm. 

"  Those  tender  limb3  of  thine." 

Shakesp. :  All't  Well,  iii  a. 

2.  Not  hard  or  tough ;  as,  The  meat  is  terider. 

3.  Delicate,  effeminate;  not  hardy;  not 
able  to  endure  liardsbip, 

"  The  dark  oppressive  steam  ascends ; 
And,  used  to  milder  scents,  the  fender  race. 


4.  Delicate  in  health  ;  weakly.    (^Scotch.) 

5.  Very  sensible  of  impression  or  pain; 
very  susceptible  of  any  sensation;  easily 
pained  or  hurt. 

'*  Your  soft  and  tender  breeding." 

Shakesp. .  Twelfth  Night,  v, 

6.  Susceptible  of  the  softer  passions,  as 
love,  compassion,  kindness ;  easily  affected 
by  the  sufferings  or  distress  of  another  ;  com- 
passionate, pitiful,  sympathetic. 

"But  so  incoiisi.'jtent  is  human  nature  that  there 
are  tender  siiota  even  m  seared  cunscieuces." — Macau- 
lay :  Bist.  Eng.,  ch.  vii. 

7.  Expressive  of  the  softer  passions ; 
adapted  or  calculated  to  excite  feeling  or 
sympathy  ;  affecting,  pathetic. 

8.  Gentle,  mild,  kind ;  unwilling  to  hurt ; 
loving,  fond. 

*'  Bid  her  be  all  that  cheers  or  softens  life. 
The  (eTuier  sister,  daughter,  friend,  and  wife." 

Pope  :  Epistle  to  Mr.  Jervas,  40, 


9.  Using  language  or  having  a  style  charac- 
terized by  a  ceitfiin  softness  or  pathos. 

*  10.  Exciting  concern  ;  dear,  precious. 

"  Whose  life's  as  tender  to  mc  as  my  soul." 

Shakesp. .   Two  Oomlemen  of  Verona,  v.  4. 

11.  Careful  to  save  inviolate,  or  not  to 
injure.    (With  of.) 

"  Ermlu'd  candour,  tander  of  our  fame." 

Smart :  Boratian  Canons  of  Priendihip. 

12.  Not  strong  through  immaturity ;  im- 
mature, feeble, 

"  No  train  la  his  beyond  a  single  page, 
Of  foreign  Jiapect  and  of  tender  a^e." 

liyron :  Lara,  i.  i. 

13.  Apt  to  give  pain  or  annoy  when  spoken 
of;  delicate,  sore. 

"  In  things  that  are  tender  and  unpleaaing,  break 
the  ice  by  uome  whose  words  are  of  leas  weight."— 
Bacon. 

*  \i.  Quick,  sharp,  keen. 

"  Unapt  for  tender  smell." 

Shakesp. :  Rape  of  Lucroce,  6M. 

*  B.  As  subst. :  A  tenderness,  a  regard,  an 
affection. 

"I  had  a  kind  of  a  tender  for  Dolly."— CeniHor* ; 
Man's  Bewitched,  v. 

*  tender-bodied,  «.  Having  a  tender 
body ;  very  young, 

*  tender  -  dying,    o.     Dying  in   early 

youth. 

"  When  death  doth  close  his  tender-dying  eye*," 
Shakesp.  :  1  Benry  VI.,  iii.  a. 

*  tender-feeling,  u.  Very  sensitive  or 
delicate. 

"  To  tread  them  with  her  tender-feeling  feet." 

Shakesp. :  3  ffmry  VL,  Ii  4, 

tender-foot,  s.  a  novice,  a  young  be- 
ginner ;  a  new  comer  in  the  bush.  (Amer.  £ 
Austral,  slang.) 

"  Before  long  the  tender-foots  too  fleet  pony  brings 
him  abreast  of  the  flying  cow." — Daily  3'elegrapk, 
Jan.  25,  1886. 

tender-hearted,  a. 

1.  Having  great  susceptibility  of  the  softer 
passions,  as  love,  pity,  compassion,  kindness, 

AC 
"  Towards  that  tender-hearted  man  he  turned 
A  serious  eye."       Wordsworth :  Excursion,  bk.  ill. 

2.  Having  great  sensibility ;  susceptible  of 
impressions  or  influence. 


tender-heartedly,  adv.  In  >^  tender- 
hearted manner. 

tender-heartedness,  a.  The  quality 
or  state  of  being  tender-hearted  ;  a  tender  or 
compassionate  disposition. 

■'  She  little  thought 
This  tender-heartedness  wonld  cause  her  death." 
Southey:  Grandmother's  Tale. 

*  tender-hefted,  u.  Moved  with  tender- 
ness ;  tender-hearted, 

"  Thy  tender-hefted  nature  shall  not  give 
Thee  over  to  harshness. '         Shakesp.  :  Lear,  IL  4. 

tender-loin,  s.  A  tender  part  of  flesh 
in  the  hind  quarter  of  beef  or  pork  ;  the  psoaa 
muscle. 

tender-minded,  a.  Susceptible  of  soft 
passions  ;  tender-hearted. 

"  To  be  tender-minded 
Does  not  become  a  sword."       Shakesp. :  Lear,  y,  S. 

tender-mouthed,  a.  Kind  in  speak' 
ing ;  not  harsh. 

tender-porcelain,  s.  Aware  composed 
of  a  vitreous  frit  rendered  opaque  and  less 
fusible  by  addition  of  calcareous  clay.  Its 
glaze  is  a  glass  of  silica,  alkali,  and  lead. 

*  ten'-der-ling,  s,     [Eng.  tender,  a.  ;  -livg.] 

*  1.  One  who  is  made  tender^  delicate,  or 
effeminate  by  too  much  kindness  or  fondling. 

"  Our  te7iderHngs  coiiiplaine  of  rheuraes,  cat-iirha, 
and  poses." — Uolinshed :  Descr.  England,  bk.  iL, 
ch.  xix. 

2.  One  of  the  first  horns  of  a  deer. 

ten'-  der  -  ly,   *  ten  -  dre  -  ly,  adv.    [Eng. 
tender,  a.  ;  -ly.] 

1.  In  a  tender  manner  ;  with  tenderness  or 
gentleness ;  gently,  mildly. 

"  And  half  in  earnest,  half  in  jest,  would  siiv. 
Sternly,  though  tenderly.    Art  thou  the  King?" 
Longfellow :  Siciliaii-'s  Tale. 

2.  With  affection  or  pity :  fondly,  dearly. 

.    "  For,  after  all  that  hns  passed,  I  cannot  help  loving 
jow  tenderl!/.''— Macaulay :  Bist.  ling.,  ch.  -.xiv, 

3.  Delicately,  effeminately:  as,  a  child 
tenderly  reared, 

4.  With  a  quick  sense  of  pain  ;  keenlv. 


boll.  \iS^\  pout,  j6wl;  cat,  ^ell,  chorus,  (hin,  hench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as;  expect,  Xenophon,  e^ist.    ph  —  £ 
-dan,  -tian  =  shan*   -tion,  -sion  =  shun;  -tion,  -slon  =  zhiiu,   -clous,  -tious,  -sious  =  shiis.   -hie,  -die,  &c  =  hgl,  d^l. 
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ten'-der-ness,  *  ten-der-nesse.  s.   [Eng. 
tevder^  a,  ;  -ness.] 

1.  Tlie  quality  or  state  of  being  tender, 
delicate,  or  fragile  ;  softness,  biittleness. 

2.  Freedom  from  hardness  or  toughness  : 
as,  the  teridemess  of  meat. 

3.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  easily  hurt ; 
Boftness,  delicacy :  as,  tenderness  of  the  skin. 

4.  Susceptibility  of  the  softer  passions  ; 
sensibility. 

"  We  have  heard  from  yon  a  voice 
At  every  inument  softeued  iu  its  course 
By  tendei-ness  of  heart." 

Wordiworth :  Excurtion,  bk.  Iv. 

5.  Kind  attention;  kindness;  kindly  feeling 
Or  disposition  ;  care  or  affection  for  another. 

"  JTo  part  of  his  conduct  to  her,  since  her  marriage, 
had  indicated  tendei-neas  -in  his  ^9.tt."—Ma,cauiay: 
BiU.  Sng.,  cb.  ix. 

6.  Scrupulousness,  caution ;  extreme  care 
or  concern  not  to  hurt  or  give  offence. 

"The  iuducing  cause  of  their  error  waa  an  over- 
active zeal,  and  too  wary  a  tenderness  lu  avoiding 
scandal."— fluAo;^  Taylor :  Rule  of  Conscience,  bk.  L, 
ch.  lii. 

7.  Cautious  care  to  preserve  or  not  to  injure. 

"There  being  implanted  in  every  man's  nature  a 

Cat  tenderrtfti  of  reputation,  to  bo  careless  of  it  is 
ked  on  aa  a  njark  oi  a  degenerooa  mind."— fiouent- 
meitt  of  the  Tongue. 

8.  Pity,  raercy,  mildness. 

"  No  tenderness  was  shown  to  learning,  to  genius,  or 
to  sanctity." — Alacaulau :  Hist.  Eng,.  ch,  xiv. 

9.  Softness  of  expression  ;  pathos. 

"Passages  which  would  have  reminded  him  of  the 
teniiernets  of  Otway  or  of  the  vigour  of  Drydeo," — 
Macaulay  :  Bist.  Eng.,  ch.  xiiL 

ten'-din-oiis,  a.    [Fr.  tenditieux.'l    [Tendon.] 

1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  tendon  or  tendons. 

2.  Partaking  of  the  nature  of  a  tendon. 

3.  Full  of  tendons  ;  sinewy. 

•  tend'-ment,  s.    [Eng.  tend  (1),  v. ;  -ment] 

The  act  of  tending;  attendance,  care. 

*'  Whether  ill  tendment  or  recurelesse  paine 
Procure  his  death,  the  ueiglibours  all  complaine." 
jBp.  Hall :  Satires,  it  4. 

ten'-do,  s.    [Tendon.]    A  tendon. 

tendo-Acliillis,  s.    [Achillis-tendo.] 

ten'-don,  s.  [Fr.,  from  an  imaginary  Low 
Lat.  tendo,  from  Lat.  iendo  =  to  stretch.] 

A-nat.  (PL):  Cords  of  tough,  white,  sinning 
fibrous  tissue,  connecting  the  ligaments  with 
the  bones. 

tendon-phenomena,  s.  pi. 

Physiol. :  The  action  of  certain  muscle-s,  due 
apparentlyto  reflex  action  produced  byafferent 
inipiilses  started  in  the  tendon,  but  really  to 
direct  stimulation  of  the  muscles  themselves. 
Thus,  when  the  leg  is  placed  in  an  easy  posi- 
tion (for  example,  resting  upon  the  other  leg), 
a  sharp  blow  on  the  patellar  tendon  will  cause 
a  sudden  jerk  forward  of  the  leg,  produced 
by  the  contraction  of  the  quadriceps  femoris 
muscle. 

ten'-do-tome,  s.  [Eng.  tendo(n),  and  Gr. 
To/xij  (tome)  =  a  cutting.] 

Surg. :  A  subcutaneous  knife,  having  a  small 
oblanceolate  blade  on  the  end  of  a  long  stem, 
and  used  for  severing  deep-seated  tendons 
without  making  a  lai-ge  incision  or  dissecting 
down  to  the  spot. 

ten'-drac,  s.     [Native  name.] 

Zool. :  A  small  insectivorous  mammal,  from 
Madagascar,  allied  to  the  Tanree,  but  sepa- 
rated on  account  of  its  dentition,  and  given 
generic  rank  under 
the  name  Ericulus. 
It  is  about  two- 
thirds  of  the  size 
of  the  Common 
Hedgehog,  wliich 
it  closely  resembles 
in  appearance.  Its 
general  tint  is 
dusky,  the  spines 
being  black,  tipped 
with  white  or  light 
red.  Telfair's  Tendrac,  with  the  same  habitat, 
constitutes  another  genus,  Echinops,  differing 
from  Ericulus  in  dentition.  It  is  about  five 
inches  long,  brownish  above,  dingy  white 
beneath,  the  upper  surface  closely  covered 
with  sharp  spines.     [Rice-tendrac] 

ten'-dril,  *ten'-drell,  s.  &  a.  [Shortened 
from  Fr.  tendrilloTis  =  tendrWs  ;  0.  Ft.  tevdron 
=  a  tender  fellow,  a  tendril,  from  tcTidre  = 
tender  (q.v.);  cf.  Ital.  icnerame  =  cartilages, 
tendrils,  ft'om  (cti^to  =  tender.] 


TENDRAC. 


A.  As  substantive : 

1.  Bot.  <&  Lit. :  A  curling  and  twining  thread- 
like process  by  which  one  plant  clings  to 
another  body  for  the  purpose  of  support.  It 
may  be  a  inodifieation  of  the  midrib,  as  in 
the  pea ;  a  prolongation  of  a  leaf,  aa  in  Nepen- 
thes ;  or  a  moditication  of  the  inHorescence, 
as  in  the  vine.  They  have  been  divided  into 
stem -tendrils  and  leaf-tendrils.  Called  also 
Cirrhus,  and  by  the  old  authors  Capreolus  and 
Clavic.ula.  Linnaeus  included  tendrils  under 
his  fulcra.  Tendril-bearing  plants  are  distri- 
buted among  ten  orders. 

"  As  the  vine  curls  her  tendrils." 

MUtun ;  P.  L.,  iv,  307. 

^  Darwin  (Origin  of  Species,  ch.  vii.)  points 
out  that  the  gradations  from  leaf- climbers  to 
tendril-beareis  are  wonderfully  close,  and  that 
in  each  case  the  change  is  beneficial  to  the 
species  in  a  high  degree. 

2.  Fig. .  Anything  curling  or  spiral  like  a 
tendi'il. 

"  The  glossy  tendinis  of  his  raven  hair." 

Byron:  Lara,  it  2L 

*  B.  As  adj. :  Clasping  or  climbing  like  a 
tendril ;  having  tendrils. 

"  Mingled  with  the  curling  growth 
Of  tendril  bops,  that  flaunt  upon  their  pulea" 

Dyer:  Fleece,  i. 

ten'-driled,  ten' -drilled,  a.     [Eng.  ten- 
dril; -ed.] 
Bot.,  &o. :  Furnished  with  tendrils. 

"Sound  their  trunks  the  thousand •  fen/iW^d  vine 
wound  up."  Southey,:  Thaluba,  bk.  vl, 

*ten'-dr6n,  s.    [O.  Fr.]    A  tendril. 


*  ten'-dry,  s.   [Eng.  tender  (1),  v. ;  -y.]  Tender, 

offer. 

tend'-some.  a.  [Eng.  tend  (1),  v. ;  -some.] 
Needing  much  care  and  attention  :  as,  a  lend- 
some  child.    (Frov.) 

*tene,  s.  &  v.    [Teen.] 

ten'-e-brsB,  s.  pi.    [Lat.  =  darkness.] 

Eccles. :  The  office  of  Matins  and  Lauds  for 
the  Thursday,  Friday,  and  Saturday  in  Holy 
"Week  (q.v.),  sung  on  the  afternoon  or  evening 
of  Wednesaay,  Thursday,  and  Friday  respect- 
ively. The  Gloria  Patri,  hymns,  antiphons  of 
the  Blessed  Virgin,  &c,  are  omitted  in  token 
of  sorrow.  At  the  beginning  of  the  office, 
fifteen  lighted  candles  are  placed  on  a  tri- 
angular stand,  and  at  the  conclusion  of  each 
psalin  one  is  put  out,  till  a  single  candle  is 
left  at  the  top  of  the  triangle.  While  the 
Benedictus  is  being  sung,  the  lights  on  the 
high  altar  are  extinguished,  and  then  the 
single  candle  is  hidden  at  the  Epistle  side,  to 
be  brought  out  at  the  conclusion  of  the  office. 
Tlie  extinction  of  the  lights  (whence  the  name 
tenebi-se)  is  said  to  figure  the  growing  dark- 
ness of  the  world  at  the  time  of  the  Cruci- 
fixion, and  the  last  candle  is  hidden  for  a  time 
to  signify  that  death  could  not  really  obtain 
dominion  over  Christ,  though  it  appeared  to 
do  so.  A  noise  is  made  at  the  conclusion  of  the 
office  to  symbolize  the  convulsions  of  nature 
at  the  death  of  Christ  (Matt,  xxvii.  45,  50- 
53 ;  Mark  xv.  33,  37,  38 ;  Luke  xxiii.  44,  45). 

*te-ne'-bri-c6s©,  a.  [Lat.  tenebricosus,  from 
tenebrce  =  darkness.]  Tenebrous,  dark,  gloomy. 

•ten-e-brif'-io,  a.  [Lat.  (en«6rce  =  dark- 
ness, and  /Qcio  =  to  make.]  Causing  or  pro- 
ducing darkness ;  darkening. 

"Where  light 
Lay  fitful  in  a  tenebrific  time. ' 

Browning :  Ring  A  Book,  x.  1,7SL 

*  ten-e-brif'-ic-oiis,  a.  [Tenebrific] 
Causing  or  producing  darkness ;  tenebrific. 

te-ne'-bri-o,  s.  [Lat.  =  one  who  shuns  the 
light,  from  (e7ie&r£e=  darkness.] 

Entom.  :  The  typical  genus  of  Tenebrionidse 
(q.v.).  Tenebrio  molitor  is  the  Mealworm  (q.v.). 

te-ne-bri-on'-i-dse,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat,  tenebrio, 
genit.  tenebrioji^is) ;  fem.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.] 

Entom. :  A  family  of  Heteromerous  Beetles, 
tribe  Atrachelia.  Body  usually  oval  or  ob- 
long, depressed ;  thorax  square  or  trapezoid, 
the  same  breadth  as  the  extremity  of  the 
abdomen  ;  last  joint  of  the  maxillary  palpi 
formed  like  a  reversed  triangle  or  hatchet ; 
mentum  but  little  extended,  leaving  the 
base  of  the  jaws  uncovered.  Black  or  dull- 
coloured  insects,  with  a  peculiar  odour,  slow 
in  their  movements  and  nocturnal  in  their 
habits.    A  few  aberrant  species  are  found  on 


trees  and  plants.  They  feed  generally  on  d^ 
caying  animal  and  vegetable  matter.  Mob^ 
of  the  hard  species  are  very  tenacious  of  life. 
Some  are  mimetic,  resembling  Carabidse,  Lon- 
gicornes,  &c.  About  5,000  species  are  known. 
The  larger  number  are  found  along  the  mar- 
gins of  deserts  in  the  Old  and  New  World; 
the  species  being  very  numerous  in  such 
localities. 

*  te-ne'-bri-ciis,  a.      [Lat.  tene&rce  =  dark- 

ness.) Dark,  gloomy,  tenebrous ;  pertaining 
to  night. 

"  Were  moon  and  stars  for  villains  only  made. 
To  guide,  yet  screen  them,  with  tetieorious  light  I" 
Vbung :  Night  Thoughts,  ix.  965. 

* ten'-e-brose,  a.  [Lat.  ten^brosus.]  Dark, 
tenebrous. 

Ten-e-bro'-si,  5.  pL  [Ital.]  [Tenebrose.] 
Art :  A  name  applied  to  a  school  of  artists, 
also  called  Caravaggeschi,  after  its  founder, 
Caravaggio.  The  remarkable  characteristic  of 
this  class  of  artist  was  their  bold  and  power 
ful  rendering  of  chiaroscuro. 

*ten-e-br6s'-i-t^,  s.  [O.  Fr.  t&nebrositL] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  tenebrous ;  dark- 
ness, gloom,  gloominess. 

"  Tenebrositf/  or  darkness  is  directly  opposite  to 
light  and  clearuess." — /*.  BoUand ;  Plutarch,  p.  eB2. 

*  ten'-e -broils,  a.  [Lat.  tenebrosus^  from 
tenebrce  =  darkness.]    Dark,  gloomy. 

"  The  towering  and  tenebrous  boughs  of  the  cypress. " 
Lungfellovi :  Evangeline,  il.  2. 

* ten'-e-brous-ness,  s.  [Eng,  tenebrous; 
-ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  tene- 
brous ;  darkness,  gloom. 

ten'-e-ment,  s.     [Fr.,  from  Low  Lat.  ten*- 
meiitum,  from  Lat.  teneo  =  to  hold.] 
I.  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  An  abode,  a  habitation,  n  dwelling,  a 
house.    (Lit.  <&Jig.) 

"  Can  all  saint,  sage,  or  sophist  ever  writ. 
People  this  lonely  tower,  this  tenement  refltt" 
Byron  ;  ChUde  Harold,  ii,  & 

2,  An  apartment,  or  set  of  apartments,  in  a 
building,  used  by  one  family;  an  apartment, 
or  set  of  apartments,  in  an  inferior  building 
used  by  a  poor  family. 

II.  Law :  Any  species  of  permanent  pro- 
perty that  may  be  held,  as  lands,  houses,  an 
advowson,  a  franchise,  a  peerage,  &c. 

"Tenement  is  a  word  of  still  greater  extent  (than 
laud)  and  though  in  its  vulgar  acceptation  it  is  only 
applied  to  houses  and  other  buildings,  yet  in  its 
original,  proper,  and  legal  sense,  it  signities  every  thing 
that  may  be  holden,  piovided  it  be  of  a  pcriiiiinent 
nature :  whether  it  be  of  a  substantial  and  aeiiaihle,  or 
of  an  unsubstantial  ideal  kind.  '—Blackstone :  Com- 
ment., bk.  ii.,  cb.  2. 

tenement-bousQ,  s.  A  house  divided 
into  tenements  occupied  by  separate  families. 
In  tenement  houses  the  landlord  does  not  re- 
side on  the  premises.     [Tenement,  I.  2.] 

ten-e-ment'-al,  a.  [Eng.  tenement;  -al) 
Pertaining  to  a  tenement,  or  tenements ;  cap- 
able of  being  held  by  a  tenant. 

"The  other,  or  tenemental  lauds,  they  distributed 
among  their  teuB.uta."—Btackstone .  Comment,  bk.  iL, 
ch.  2. 

tSn-e-ment'-ar-y,  a.  [Eng.  tenement ;  -ary.] 
Capable  of  being  leased;  designed  for  tenancy; 
beld  by  tenants. 

"Such  were  the  Ceorls  among  the  Saxons;  but  of 
two  sorts,  one  that  hired  tlie  lords  outhuid  or ^en«- 
mentary  laud  (called  also  the  FoIcIhikI)  like  our 
farmers."— Spelman .  Of  Feuds  &  Tenures,  ch.  vii. 

te-nen'-das,  «.  [Lat,  accus.  fern,  pi.  of 
teneadus,  fut.  pass.  par.  of  teneo  =  to  hold.] 

Scots  Law:  That  clause  of  a  charter  by 
which  the  particular  tenure  is  expressed. 

te-nen'-dum,  s.  [Lat.,  neut.  sing,  of  tenmr 
dus,  fut.  pass.  par.  of  teneo  =  to  hold.] 

Law:  That  clause  in  a  deed  wherein  the 
tenure  of  the  land  is  created  and  limited.  Its 
office  is  to  limit  and  appoint  the  tenure  of  the 
land  which  is  held,  and  how  and  of  whom  it 
is  to  be  held. 

*  ten -ent,  s.  [Lat.  3rd  pers.  pi.  pr.  indie  of 
teneo  =  to  hold.]    A  tenet  (q.v.). 

"  His  tenent  is  always  as  singular  and  aloof  from  the 
vulgar  as  he  can."— ^arie  ■'  Mtcrocosmography. 

ten-er-iffe',  s.  [See  def.]  A  wine  brought  from 
Teneriffe,  one  of  tlie  Canary  Islands,  resem- 
bling Madeira,  but  a  little  more  acid  in  taste. 

*  te-ner'-i-ty,  s.  [Lat.  teneritas,  from  tener 
=■  tender  (q.v,),]    Tenderness. 


&te,  lat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;   we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;   pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  p6^ 
or,  wore,  wolf;  work,  wh6,  s6n;  mute,  cub,  ciire,  ijnite,  cur,  rule,  full;  try,  Syrian.    £e,  oe  =  e;  ey  =  a;  qu  =  kw. 
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tS-ne^'-mic,  a.    [Tenesuus.] 

Med. :  Pertaining  to,  or  characterized  by 
tenesmus. 

tS-ne^'-miis,  s.  [Lat.,  from  Gr,  Tctceo-^d? 
(teinesmos)  (see  def.) ;  reivbt  (teino)  =  to  strain.] 
Pathol. :  A  desire  to  go  to  stool  without  the 
power  of  evacuation  ;  a  straining  at  stool.  It 
generally  arises  from  violent  and  irregular 
motion  of  the  rectum,  as  when  there  are  in 
it  ulcers  or  excrescences,  or  when  there  is 
stone  in  the  bladder,  or  after  long-continued 
diarrlioea,  or  in  dysentery,  &c. 

ten'-et,  a.  [Lat.  =  he  holds,  3rd  pers.  sing.  pr. 
indie,  of  ie(ieo  =  to  hold.]  Any  opinion, 
principle,  doctrine,  or  dogma  which  a  person 
holds,  believes,  or  maintains  as  true. 

"  So  tjist  men  will  disbelieve  their  own  eyes, 
reuouoce  the  evidence  of  their  Beiises,  and  gh'e  their 
own  exuerieiice  the  lye  rather  than  Admit  of  any- 
thiiiif  disagreeing  with  these  sacred  ten»(i." — Locke: 
Human  ITiidsrtt.,  bk.  iv.,  ch.  xx. 

ten' -fold,  a.  or  adv.  lEng.  ten,  and  fold.] 
Ten  times  as  many  or  as  great ;  ten  times 
greater  or  more. 

teng'-er-ite,  s.  [After  C.  Tenger,  one  of  the 
first  who  describea  it ;  sufT.  -ite  (Min.):'] 

Min. :  A  pulverulent  mineral  occurring  as  a 
thill  crust  on-the  gadoliniteof  Ytterby,  Sweden. 
Lustre,  dull;  colour,  white.  Compos,  stated 
to  be  tliat  of  a  carbonate  of  yttria. 

Teng'-malm,  s.  [Peter  Gustavus  Tengmalm, 
a  Swedish  naturalist,  contemporary  with  Lin- 
naeus, and  author  of  Pan  Suecus.] 

Tengmalxn's  owl,  & 

Omith. :  Nyctala  tengiiudmi,  the  Common 
Passerine  or  Tenginalm's  Owl,  is  deep  brown, 
witlj  a  white  throat,  round  brown  spots  on 
the  breast  and  wings,  and  four  white  lines  on 
the  tail.  It  is  scarcely  larger  than  a  black- 
bird. 

te'-nJ-Sid,  a.    [T,<enioid.] 

ten'-nant-ite,  s.  [After  the  English  chemist 
Smith'sou-Tennant ;  suff.  -ite  (Min.).] 

Min, :  An  isometric  mineral,  occurring 
mostly  in  crystals.  Hardness,  3 '5  to  4;  sp. 
gr.  4*37  to  4 '53;  lustre,  nretallic,  becoming 
very  dull  on  long  exposure  to  light ;  colour, 
blackish  gray  to  iron-blaclt ;  streak,  dark  gray. 
Compos.  :  a  sulpharsenite  of  copper  and  iron, 
with  the  formula  4(Cu,Fe)S  -1-  AS2S3.  The 
finest  crystals  have  hitherto  been  found  in 
the  mines  of  ComwalL 

(en'-ne,  s.    [Ft.  tamU.]    [Tawny.] 

Her. :  A  colour,  a  kind  of  chestnut  or 
orange-brown  colour.  It  is  seldom  used  in 
coat-armour.  In  engraving  it  is  represented 
by  ditigonal  lines,  drawn  from  the  sinister 
chief  point,  and  traversed  by  horizontal  ones. 

ten'-ner,  s.  [Eng.  ten;  -er.]  A  ten-pound 
note.    (Slang.) 

"No  money?  Not  much:  perhnps  a  tenner." — 
Hugha  :  Tom  Broton  at  Oxfordt  oh,  xix. 

ten'-nis,  *  ten-els,  *  ten-nes,  '*  ten-nys, 
*  ten-ys,  *  ten-yse,  s.  [Etym.  doubtful. 
Skeat  proposes  O.  Fr.  tenies,  pi.  of  tenie  =  a 
fillet,  headband  (Lat.  tcBuia),  in  allusion  to 
the  string  over  which  the  balls  are  played,  or 
to  the  streak  on  the  wall  as  in  rackets.  Others 
prefer  Fr.  te7wz  =  take  this,  2nd  pers.  pi.  impera- 
tive of  (C7iir  =  tohold.]  A  game  of  ball  played 
in  a  court  by  two  or  four  peraons.  The  court 
is  divided  by  a  net,  about  tliree  feet  high, 
called  the  "line,"  and  the  game  consists  in 
driving  a  ball  against  the  wall,  and  causing  it 
to  rebound  beyond  the  line,  by  striking  it 
with  a  small  bat,  known  as  a  racket,  the  ob- 
ject being  to  keep  the  ball  in  motion  as  long 
as  possible,  he  who  first  allows  it  to  fall  to 
the  ground  losing  the  stroke.  Tennis  was  in- 
troduced into  England  in  the  thirteenth  cen- 
tury, and  was  very  populnr  down  to  the  reign 
of  Charles  II.  Since  then  it  has  become 
almost  extinct  in  England,  owing  to  the  ex- 
pense of  providing  the  complicated  court. 
Lawn-tennis  (q.v.),  which  is  a  modified  form 
of  tennis,  was  introduced  into  England  in 
1873,  and  is  now  very  popular  in  the  United 
States. 

"  Hia  easy  bow,  hia  good  fltorfes.  his  style  of  dancing 
and  playintf  tennis,  the  sound  of  his  cordial  laugh, 
were  taxailiax  to  all  London."— Jfocau^a^/ ;  Biit.  Eng., 
eh.  xi. 

tennis-ball,  s.  The  ball  used  in  the 
game  of  tennis.    (Shakesp. :  Much  Ado,  iii.  2.) 


tennis-court,  s.  A  court  or  alley  in 
which  tennis  is  played.  (Shakesp. :  2  Henry 
IV.y  ii.  2.) 

*ten'-nis,  v.t.  [Tennis,  s.]  To  drive  back- 
wards and  forwards,  as  a  ball  in  the  game  of 
tennis. 

"  Those  fonr  garrisona  issuing  forth  upon  the  enemy, 
will  so  drive  him  from  one  aide  to  another,  and  ti-vnis 
hlni  amongst  them,  that  he  shall  Tmd  uu  where  safe  to 
keep  his  feet  in,  nor  hide  himself."— Spensej";  On 
Ireland. 

ten'-on,  *'  ten-oun,  *  ten-non,  *  ten- 
own,  *  ten-ant,  *  ten-ent,  s.  [Fr.  tenon, 
from  tenir;  Lat.  teneo  =  to 
hold.] 

Carp. :  The  projecting  end 
of  a  piece  of  timber  fitted 
for  insertion  into  a  mortise, 
formed  by  cutting  awa\  a 
portion  on  one  or  more  sides 
sometimes  made  cylindrical 
The  usual  joint  in  puttmg 
up  wooden  frames,  whether 
of  buildings  or  machines 
Tenons  are  secured  in  their 
mortises  by  pins,  or  by  giv-  tenon. 

Ing  them  a  dovetail,  which 
is  driven  into  the  undercut  mortise  by  means 
of  a  wedge  or  backing-block. 

"  A  mortice  and  tenon.  01-  ball -and -aocket  Jdint,  ia 
wanted  at  the  hip."— Paiey ;  If  at,  Theol.,  ch.  vlii. 

tenon-auger,  3.  A  hollow  auger  used 
for  turning  the  ends  of  movable  blind-slats 
down  to  a  round  lienon.  The  end  of  the 
tenon  is  afterwards  dressed  by  a  bur. 

tenon-saT7,  s.  A  thin  saw  with  a  thicker 
metallic  backing  ;  used  for  fine  work,  such  as 
sawing  tenons,  dovetails,  mitres  for  joints,  &c. 

ten'-on,  v.t.    [Tenon,  s.] 
L  Literally : 

1.  To  fit  for  insertion  into  a  mortise,  as  the 
end  of  a  piece  of  timber. 

2.  To  join  by  means  of  a  tenon. 

*  II.  Fig. :  To  fasten  or  join  together  as 
with  a  tenon.    (Andrewes :  Sermons,  ii.  86.) 

ten'-6n-ing,  pr.  par.  oi-  o.     [Tenon,  v.] 

tenoning -chisel,  s.  A  double-blade 
chisel  which  makes  two  cuts,  leaving  a  middle 
piece  which  forms  a  tenon. 

tenoning-macliine,  s.  A  machine  for 
cutting  timber  to  leave  a  tenon. 

ten'-or,   *  ten'-our,   *  ten-oure,   s.  h  a^ 

[Fr.  teneur  =  the  tenor  part  in  music,  tenor, 
substance,  from  Lat.  tenorem,  accus.  of  ttnor 
=  a  holding  on,  tenor,  sense  ;  t&neo  =  to  hold ; 
Sp.  tenor ;  Ital.  tenore.\ 

A.  -As  substantive : 

L  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  Continued  run  or  course ;  general  or  pre- 
vailing direction  ;  mode  of  continuance. 

*'  So  shall  my  days  in  one  sad  tenor  run." 

Pope  :  Homer  ;  Iliad  vi.  52Ct 

2.  The  course  or  line  of  thought  which  runs 
or  holds  through  the  whole  of  a  discourse ; 
general  course,  direction,  or  drift  of  thought; 
general  spiiit,  meaning,  or  tendency  ;  purport, 
substance. 

"The  whole  tenor  of  the  gospels  and  epistles  shows, 
that  humiin  virtues  are  all  light  in  the  balanca." — 
Waterlatid  :  Woria,  v.  478. 

*  3.  Stamp,  character,  nature,  kind. 

"  All  of  a  tenour  was  their  after-life." 

Druden :  PaXaman  &  ArcUe,  iii  1,148. 

n.  Technically: 

1.  Law :  A  transcript  or  copy.  It  implies 
that  a  correct  copy  is  set  out,  and  therefore 
the  instrument  must  be  set  out  correctly, 
even  although  the  pleader  may  not  have  set 
out  more  than  the  substance  or  purport  of 
the  instrument. 

2.  Music: 

(1)  The  third  of  the  four  kinds  of  voices 
arranged  with  regard  to  their  compass.  It  is 
the  highest  of  male  cliest  voices,  and  its  ex- 
tent lies  between  tenor  c  and  treble  a.  The 
tenor  voice  is  sometimes  called  by  way  of 
distinction  "the  human  voice,"  from  an  idea 
that  it  is  the  quality  and  compass  of  voice 
most  common  to  man.  The  Plain  Song  of  the 
Church  was  formerly  given  as  a  tenor  part, 
the  harmonies  being  constructed  above  and 
below  it.  The  name  is  derived  from  the  hold- 
ing or  sustaining  note  which  was  given  for- 
merly to  this  voice.  In  old  music  the  tenor 
voice  was  divided  into  three  classes,  high, 
mean,  and  low  tenor. 


(2)  The  third  of  the  four  parts  in  which  con- 
certed or  harmonized  music  for  mixed  voices 
is  usually  composed  ;  the  part  above  the  bass. 
Formerly  the  music  for  this  part  was  written 
on  a  staff  marked  with  the  tenor  clef ;  but 
now  it  is  generally  written  in  displayed  or 
full-score  music  on  the  staff  marked  with  the 
treble  clef,  and  is  sung  an  octave  lower.  In 
compressed  and  short-score  music  It  is  written 
on  the  bass  staff  and  its  supplementary  upper 
ledger-lines. 

(3)  One  who  possesses  a  tenor  voice ;  one 
who  sings  a  tenor  part. 

(4)  An  instrument  which  plays  a  tenor  part. 

(5)  The  larger  violin  of  low  pitch  is  called 
the  tenor,  alto  viola,  bratsche,  and  sometimes 
alto  violin. 

(6)  A  tenor  bell  (q.v.). 
B.  As  adjective : 

Music:  Pertaining  to  the  tenor;  adapted 
for  playing  or  singing  the  tenor  part:  as,  a 
tenor  voice,  a  tenor  instrument. 

tenor  bell,  s.  The  principal  bell  in  a 
peal  or  set. 

tenor  C,  «. 

Music : 

1.  The  lowest  c  in  the  tenor  voice;' 

2.  The  lowest  string  of  the  tenor  violin. 

tenor-clef,  s. 

Mtisic :  The  c  clef  placed  upon  the  fourth 
line  of  the  stave.  It  is  used  for  the  tenor 
voice,  tenor  tnmibone,  the  higher  register  of 
the  bassoon  and  violoncello,  &c.  The  treble 
clef  is  sometimes  employed  for  the  tenor 
voice,  but  the  notes  are  then  expieased  an 
octave  above  their  true  sound. 

tenor-trombone,  s. 

Music :  A  trombone  with  a  compass  of  two 
octaves  and  a  fifth. 

ten'-or,  s.    [A  corruption-of  tenon  (q.v.).  I 

ten-or'-e,  «.    [Ital.] 

Music : 

1.  A  tenor  voice. 

2.  A  tenor  singer. 

\  Tenure  buffo,  a  tenor  singer  to  whom  ia 
assigned  a  comic  part  in  an  opera ;  Tenore 
leggiero,  a  tenor  singer  with  a  voice  of  liglit, 
small  quality ;  Tenore  robusto,  a  tenor  singer 
witli  a  full,  strong,  sonorous  voice. 

ten-6-ri'-nd,  s.  [Ital.,  dimin.  of  tenore  = 
tenor.]  A  tenor  singer  having  a  voice  of  a 
light,  clear,  thin  quality, 

* ten'-or-ist,  s.    [Eng.  tenor;  -ist.} 

Mv^ic:  One  who  sings  the  tenor  part  or 
plays  the  tenor  violin.    (Stainer  &  Bariett.) 

tSn'-6r-ite,  s.  [After  the  Neapolitan  savant, 
Tenore;  suff.  -Ite  (Min.).^ 

Min. :  A  variety  of  melaconite  (q.v,),  occur- 
ring in  very  thin  crystalline  scales  of  a  shining 
black  colour  on  volcanic  scoria  at  Vesuvius. 
Lately  shown,  on  optical  grounds,  to  be  tw- 
clinic  in  crystallization. 

tSn-6r-o6n',  ».    [Tenor.] 

Music : 

1.  The  name  of  an  old  tenor  oboe  with  a 
compass  extending  downwards  to  tenor  c. 

2.  A  word  affixed  to  an  organ  stop  to  denote 
that  it  does  not  proceed  below  tenor  c  :  aa, 
tenoroon  hautboy.  A  tenoroon  diapason  is  a 
double  diapason  which  does  not  extend  below 
tenor  c. 

t@n'-d-tdme,  ».    [Tendotome.] 

ten-ot'-6-m^,  •  ten-6n-t6t'-6-m^,  s.  [Gr. 

TecwK  (tenon),  genit.   TcVofToc    (tenontos)  =  a 
tenon,  and  toju.?)  (tmm)  =  a  cutting.] 

Surg. :  The  act  of  dividing  a  tendon ;  the 
division  of  a  tendon. 

ten'-pen-ny,  a.  ['E-ng.  ten,  &nd  penny.]  Valued 
at  or  worth  tenpence. 

tenpenny-nall,  s.    [Penny,  ^.] 

teu'-rec,  s.    [Tanrec] 

tense,  a.  [Lat.  tensus,  pa.  par.  of  tendo  ■=  to 
stretch.]  Stretched  tightly;  stretched  or 
strained  to  stiffness  ;  rigid  ;  not  lax, 

"  The  skin  w/is  tcuso,  also  ilmpled  and  hliBtered.*- 
Wiseman :  Surgery. 


b6h,  bos^ ;  pdiit,  j^^l ;  cat,  90!!,  chorus,  9hin,  ben^h ;  go,  gem ;  thin,  this ;  sin,  as ;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist,    -mg. 
-eian,  -tian  =  shan.   -tlon,  -sion  =  shiin ;  -tion,  -$ion  =  zhiiu.    -cious,  -tious,  -slous  =  shus.    -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  b^l,  d^ 
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tense — tentaculito 


tense*  *tence,  *.    [O.  Fr.  tens;  Fr. 
time,    season,   from    Lat.   temp^is  =  time,  a 
tense  ;  Port.  &  Ital.  tempo;  Sp.  tiempo-] 

Gram. :  One  of  the  foi-njs  whirh  a  verb  takes 
in  order  to  express  time  nf  action  or  of  tliat 
wliicli  is  affirmed  ;  one  of  tlie  )iai'ticular  forms 
of  iiifleetion  of  a  verb  l)y  which  time  of  action 
is  expressed.  The  primary  simple  tenses  are 
tliree ;  past,  present,  and  fntni  e  ;  but  tliese 
admit  of  many  modilicjitions,  which  differ  in 
ditft-reiit  Lmgna-xes.  In  English  tenses  are 
formed  :  (1)  by  internal  vowel  change,  as  in 
sing,  sang,  fling,  flwng,  &;c.  ;  (2)  by  termina- 
tioiial  inflection,  as  in  lovf,  lo\erf,  live,  lived, 
&c. ;  or  (3)  by  the  nse  of  auxiliary  verbs,  as 
love,  did  love,  will  love;  go,  will  go,  ?iad  gone, 
&c. 

"The  fenjui  are  used  to  mark  present,  past,  and 
fatiire  time,  either  iiideHuitely  without  reference  to 
aJiv  bek;iiining,  middle,  or  end;  or  else  defiuUely,  iu 
r«f«rciice  to  Huub  diitiuctiouo."— ^tn'm.'  Ifennes,  bk. 
1..  cb.  vii. 

tense'-ly,  adv.  [Ens;,  tense,  a.  ;  -ly.]  In  a 
tense  manner;  tiyhtly  ;  witli  tension. 

tesjso'-ness,  s.  [Eng.  tense,  a.  ;  -tiws.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  tense  or  sti-etched  to 
■tilTness  ;  stiffness,  tension. 

"ShoHld  the  pain  and  tengeneuni  the  part coutanoe, 
the  U|i«r>tiuii  must  take  \}\xi:e."— Sharp :  Surgery. 

•ten-si-bil'-i-ty,  s.  [Eng.  tensible;  -ity.] 
Tlie  quality  or  state  of  being  tensible  or  ten- 
■ile  ;  tensility. 

*  ten'-Bi-ble,  a.  [Eng.  tens(e),  a. ;  -ible.]  Ca- 
pable of  being  extended  ;  tensile. 

"Qold  is  the  closest  and  therpifore  the  h^HTiest  of 
nttals.  and  is  lik<-wise  tb?  most  flexibla  and  leniible,' 
—  Bacon  ;  Jfitt.  ffitt..  §  327. 

ten'-sile»  a.    [Lat.  teitsus  =  tense  (q.v.).J 

1,  Of  or  pertaining  to  tension :  as,  tensile 
strength. 

2.  Capable  of  heing  extended,  or  drawn  out 
in  length  or  breadth. 

"  All  bodies  ductile  and  ttntile,  »■  metals  that  will 
be  dr»wn  intu  wired,  have  the  appetite  of  not  dift- 
ooiitiuMiitg."~Baeon :  ^f^at.  HUt.,  %  845. 

tensile-strength,  s.  The  cohesive  power 
"by  wliicli  a  material  resists  an  attempt  to  pull 
it  apai-t  in  the  direction  of  its  Sbies.  This 
bears  no  relation  to  its  capacity  for  resisting 
eompression. 

*  ten'-siled.  o.  [Eng.  teusil(e) ;  -ed.]  Ren- 
dered capable  of  tension  ;  made  tensile. 

tSn-sil'-i-tJr.  «.  [Eng.  tensil(_e);  -ity.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  heing  tensile. 

"  The  lihratioQ  or  reci  iirucatioii  of  the  ipirlta  in  tb* 
tarn  lit// 1)(  the  muscles  would  not  be  so  perpetuaL" — 
J/om :  /inmort,  of  th€  Soul,  bk.  ii.,  ch.  x. 

ten'-sion,  s.    [Fr.,  from  Lat.  tensionem,  accus. 
of  (e(wio  =  a  stretching,  from  tensns,  pa.  par. 
of  tendo  =  to  stretch  ;  Sp.  tension;  Ital.  ten- 
sior^.] 
I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  Literally : 

(1)  Tlie  act  of  stretching  or  straining. 

"It  Ci'iu  h<Lve  nothing  of  vocal  sound,  voice  being 
nised  by  a  stitf  tension  uf  the  larynx." — Holdfr. 

(2)  The  state  of  being  stretched  or  strained 
to  stillness ;  tlie  state  of  being  b-nt  or  strained. 

"The  striiiif  which  is  constantly  kept  in  a  state  of 
iwnnitn  will  vibiate  on  the  alightcHt  impulse."— A'nox.' 
Bu-tj/s,  No.  31. 

2.  Fig. :  Mental  strain,  stretch,  or  apjdica- 
tion  ;  strong  or  severe  iutelleetual  ettbit  or 
exertion  ;  strong  excitement  of  feeling  ;  great 
activity  or  sti-ain  of  the  emotions  or  will. 

II.  Technically : 

1.  Elect. :  Electro-nmtive  force.  It  is  mea- 
sured by  the  eleetnnneter. 

2.  Mech. :  The  strain  or  the  force  by  which 
a  bar,  rod,  or  string  is  pulled  when  forming 
part  of  a  system  in  equilibrium  or  in  motion. 
Tlius,  when  a  cord  snppnits  a  weight,  the 
ten-^i'in  at  every  part  of  tiie  string  is  equal  to 
tliat  weight. 

3.  PitfniiiL. :  The  expansibility  or  elastic 
force  of  giiseous  bodies,  whence  gases  are 
sometimes  called  elastic  fluids. 

1.  Sewliig-mach.  :  A  pressure  npon  the 
thread  to  prevent  its  running  too  easily  from 
tlie  spool. 

tension-bridge,  s.  A  bridge  constnicted 
on  the  principle  of  the  bow,  the  arch  sujiport- 
ing  the  trai^k  by  means  of  tension-rods,  and 
the  string  acting  as  a  tie. 

tension-rod,  s.  A  stay  or  tie-rod  in  a 
truss  or  structure,  which  connects  opfiosite 
parts  and  prevents  their  spreading  asunder. 


tension-spring,  s,  A  spring  for  wag- 
gons, luihvay-carriages,  (fee, 

ten'-sioned,  a.  [Eng.  tension;  -ed.)  Sub- 
jected to  tension  or  drawing  out ;  in  a  state 
of  tension  ;  tense,  drawn  out,  extended. 

*  tens'-i-ty,  s.  [Eng.  tens(e),  a.;  -ity.]  The 
state  of  being  tense  ;  tension,  tenseness. 

*  tens' -ive,  n.  [Eng.  tens(e),&. ;  -iue.]  Gi^■ing 
a  sensation  of  tension,  stiffness,  or  contraction. 

"  From  choler  is  a  hot  burninK  pain  ;  a  Iwatiug  pain 
from  the  pulse  of  the  artery  ;  a  iensivt  pain  irom  dis- 
tensiou  of  the  parts  by  the  fulness  of  huuiuur."— 
Fluyer :  On  Humours. 

ten'-some,  u.    [Tendsoksl] 

ten'-son,  a.    [Tenzon.] 

ten'-sor,  s.  [Lat.  iwisiw,  pa.  par.  of  tendo  = 
to  stretch.] 

Aiiat. :  Any  muscle  which  stretches  the 
part  on  which  it  specially  operates  :  as,  tJie 
tensor  palati,  the  tensor  tarsi,  &;c 

*  ton'-sure  (S  as  sh),  s.  [Eng.  Uns(e);  -ure.] 
Tension ;  the  act  of  stretching ;  tha  stats  of 
being  stretched. 

"This  motion  upon  pressure,  and  ths  reciprcoal 
thereof,  motion  upon  tenium,  we  call  Motion  •[ 
liberty,  which  is,  when  any  body  beine  forced  to  a 
preternatural  extent  Testoretb  Itself  to  the  uaturaL" 
— Bacon. 

tent  (1),  *tente,  s.  [Fr.  tente,  from  Low  Lat 
ten,ta  =  &  tent,  prop.  fern.  sing,  of  tenius,  pa. 
par.  of  tendo  =  to  stretch  ;  Sp.  tiendm;  Port 
iL  Ital.  tenda;  Lat.  tentorium.] 

1.  A  portable  pavilion  or  lodge,  consisting 
of  some  flexible  material,  such  as  skins,  mat- 
ting, canvas,  or  otlier  strong  textile  fabric, 
stretched  over  and  supported  on  poles.  Among 
nn(!ivilized  and  wandering  tribes  tents  have 
been  the  ordinary  dwelling-places  from  the 
earliest  times,  but  among  civilized  nations 
they  are  principally  used  as  temporary  lodg- 
ings for  soldiers  when  engaged  in  the  field, 
for  travellers  on  an  expedition,  or  for  ]iro- 
Tiding  accommodation,  refreshment,  &c.,  for 
large  bodies  of  people  collected  together  out 
of  doors  on  some  special  occasion,  as  at  horse- 
races, fairs,  cricket-matches,  or  the  like. 
Milit-ary  tents  are  made  of  canvas,  supported 
by  one  or  more  poles,  and  distended  by  means 
of  rojies  fastened  to  pegs  driren  into  the 
ground.  Tents  of  a  large  size,  such  as  are  used 
for  out-of-door  fetes  are  known  ax  marquees. 

"  Now  man  the  next,  receding  toward  the  main, 
Wtcdged  m  one  body,  at  the  tenia  they  stand." 

Pope  :  Homer ;  Iliad  xr,  7SL 

2.  An  apparatus  used  iu  fie  Id -photography  ; 
a  substitute  fiu"  the  usual  dark  room.  It  con- 
sists of  a  box  provided  with  a  yellow  glass 
window  in  front,  and  furnished  with  drapery 
at  the  back,  so  as  to  cover  the  operator  and 
prevent  access  of  light  to  the  interior.  It  is 
usually  provided  with  shelves  and  racks  in- 
side, developing-tray,  and  a  vessel  of  water 
overhead,  having  an  elastic  tube  passing  to 
the  inside,  to  convey  water  for  washing  ths 
plate. 

1 3.  A  kind  of  pulpit  of  wood  erected  out-of- 
doors,  in  wliicli  clergymen  used  to  preach 
when  the  people  were  too  numerous  to  be 
accommodated  withiu-doors.  (Still  sometimes 
used.)    (Scotch.) 

4.  A  Rechabite  lodge  (Jer.  xxxv.  7).    [Recb- 

ABITE,  3. J 

"The  sick  funds  in  the  possession  of  the  TuiAVB 
tentg." — Rechabite  Magazine,  July,  188(1,  p.  151. 

tent-bed,  s.  A  high  post  bedstead,  baring 
curtains  in  a  tent  foiin  above. 

tent -caterpillar,  s.     The  larra  of  a 

moth,  Clislocampa  americaTia,  destructirs  to 
the  apple  and  cherry-tree. 

tent-maker,  s.  One  who  makes  tents,  or 
weaves  the  cloth  for  tents.    (Acts  xviii.  3). 

tent-peg,  s.  A  peg  of  wood,  driven  into 
the  ground,  to  which  the  tent  ropes  are 
fastened. 

tent-pegging,  s.  A  game  or  sport  con- 
sisting in  trying  to  pick  a  tent-peg  out  of  the 
ground  with  a  spear  or  lance  while  riding  at 
full  speed. 

"Colonel  ,  who  reopened  ad  old  wonnd  while 

engaged  in  the  game  of  tent-pegging,  died  last  night." 
—Standard,  Jan.  15,  1886. 

*  tent-stitch,  «.  A  kind  of  fancy  stitch 
in  worsted  work. 

"She  does,  core  of  my  heart— ahe  doea— and  ia  as 
ieuoi-antof  inusicaslamof  tent-ttUcK"—LoTd LytUm : 
My  Novel,  ch.  xii. 


tent-tree,  s. 

Bot. :  randanus  Fosteri,  foond  in  Lord 
Howe's  Island. 

tent  (2),  s.  [Contract,  from  atteni  or  aitentionJ] 
Attention,  caution,  care,  notice. 

"Canny  now,  lad— canny  now— tak  tent  and  tak 
time." — Scott.'  Antiquary,  cb.  vii. 

tent  (3),  *  tente,  s.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  terUo  = 
to  handle,  to  touch,  to  test;  Fr.  tenter  =  to 
tempt,  to  prove,  to  try ;  Sp.  tienta  =  a  probe ; 
tiento  =  a  touch.] 

Surgical  : 

*  1,  A  probe. 

"  Modest  donbt  U  called 
The  beacon  of  the  wise  ;  the  tmt  that  searches 
To  the  bottom  of  the  worst.'' 

SIiake»iJ. :  Troflus  4  OressiAa,  ii.  2. 

2.  A  roll  of  lint,  sponge,  be,  of  cylindrical 

or  conical  shape,  introduced  into  an  ulcer  or 

wound  to  keep  the  external  portion  open  and 

induce  it  to  heal  from  the  bottom.    [Spono£- 

TENT.] 

tent  (4),  8.  [Sp.  (vino)  tinto  =  deep  red  (wine); 
tinto  =  deep-cohmrecl,  from  Lat.  tinetiis,  pa. 
par.  of  tingo  =  to  dye.]  A  kind  of  wine  or  a 
deep  red  colour,  chiefly  from  Galicia  or  Malaga 
in  Spain.  It  ia  principally  used  for  sacra- 
mental purposes. 
"  While  the  tinker  did  dine,  he  had  plenty  ef  yrlvti. 
Rich  canary  with  sbsrry  and  tent  iiipflrfiafl." 

Pereif  :  ItnUques,  1. 11. 16. 

*  tent  (1),  v.%.    [Tent  (1),  s.j    To  lodee,  as  ia 

a  tent ;  to  tabernacle. 

"  The  smiles  of  kBaws 
Tent  In  my  eheeks,  and  schoolboys'  team  take  Tip 
Tha  glassea  of  my  sight" 

S/iakatp.  :  €erUlMntu,  lil.  S. 

tent  (2),  vA.  &  t.    [Tent  (2),  «.} 

A.  Intrans. :  To  attend ;  io  obsaiTt  atten- 
tively.   (Followed  by  to.) 

B.  Trans.  :  To  observe,  to  nnuu-k,  to 
notice,  to  regard.    (Scotdk.) 

tent  (3),  v.t.    [Tent  (3),  «.] 

1.  To  probe  ;  to  search,  as  witk  a  tent. 

"  I'll  observe  his  looks ; 
ril  tent  him  to  the  quick."    Skmkesp. :  Mrnnlet.  II.  B. 

2.  To  keep  open,  as  a  wound,  with  a  tent 
•r  pledget. 

ten'-ta-cle.  s.  [Fr.,  from  Low  I^t.  tentacu- 
lum  (q.v.).] 

Zool.  (PL) :  Feelers  ;  delicate  oryans  of  touch 
or  of  prehension  possessed  by  many  of  the 
lower  animals ;  as  the  Hedusidae,  the  Folyzoa, 
the  Cephalopods,  &c. 

tSn-t&c'-u-la,  s.  pL    [Tentacdlum.] 

ten-tdiC'-U-lar,  a.  [Low  Lat.  t&nXacul(ivir^ ; 
Eng.  adj."  Buff.  -or.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  a 
tentacle  or  tentacles ;  in  the  nature  «f  a 
tentacle  or  tentacles. 

t€n-tS.c'-n-late,  tSn-tSitf-n-lat-ed,  a. 

[Low  Lat.  tentaA::ul(u'nC) ;  Eng.  suff.  -aie,  -ated.] 
Furnished  with  or  having  tentacles. 

"  Tentaeulate  a]>pendage  laterally  developed."— 
Kent :  Infusoria,  ii,  B07. 

ten-tS-o-u-lif' -er-a,  s.  pi.  (Mod.  Lat.  t«n- 
tacula,  pf.  of  tentciculum  (q-T.),  and  /gro  =  to 
bear.] 

Zool. ;  An  order  of  Infusoria,  or  a  class  of 
Protozoa.  Animalcules  hearing  neither  flagel- 
late appendages  nor  cilia  in  their  adult  state, 
but  seizing  their  food  and  effecting  locomo- 
tion, when  unattached,  through  the  medium 
of  tentaclp-like  processes  developed  from  the 
cuticular  surface  or  internal  parenchyma ; 
these  tentacles  are  simply  adhesive  or  tubu- 
lar, and  provided  at  their  distal  extremity 
with  a  cup-like  sucking-disc,  an  endoplast, 
and  one  or  more  contractile  vesicles  usually 
conspicuously  developed ;  trichocysts  rarely, 
if  ever,  present;  increasing  by  longitudinal 
or  transverse  fission,  or  by  external  and  in- 
ternal hud- format! on.  Tliey  inhabit  salt  and 
fresh  water;  and  are  divided  into  two  groups : 
Suct'jria.  in  which  the  tentacles  are  wholly 
or  partially  suctorial,  and  Aetinaria,  in  which 
they  are  merely  adhesive. 

ten-tS45-n-lif'-er-ous,a.  [Tentacolifera.] 
Bearing  or  producing  tentacles. 

ten-ta-cu'-li-form,  a.  [Lat.  teftiaevlwm,  =■ 
a  tentacle,  and  forma  =  form.]  Shaped  like  a 
tentacle. 

ten-t3.c'-u-lite,  s.    (Tentaculites.) 

Palmont. :  Any  individual  of  the  genua 
Tentaculites. 


f&te,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  1^11,  fether;  we,  wet.  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot, 
or.  wore,  woUt  work,  who,  son ;  mute,  cub.  ciire,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full ;  try,  Syrian,    se,  oe  =  e ;  ey  =  a ;  qu  =  kw. 
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tentacitlite-beds,  s.  pi 

Geol. :  }iei.ls  of  Middle  Devonian  age,  in 
North  Devonshire  and  in  Germany. 

ten-tac-u-li'-te^, ».  [Mod,  Lat.  tmtacul(um); 
suff.  -ites'.] 

Palaont. :  A  genus  of  organisms,  generally 
referred  to  the  Annelida,  but  stated  by  S.  P. 
Woodward,  &c.,  to  be  more  properly  classed 
under  the  Pteropoda,  or  perhaps  with  Ortho- 
ceras  (q.v.).  There  is  a  straight  conical  shelly 
tube,  annulated  and  sometimes  striated.  The 
walls  of  the  shell  are  thin,  and  it  is  open  at 
the  thick  end.  Found  in  the  Silurian  and 
Devonian  rocks,  Tentaculites  annulatus  is  a 
characteristic  Lower  Silurian  fossil. 

ten-t&c'-u-liim  (pi,  ten-tac'-u-la),  s. 

[Lat.,  from  Unto  =  to  feel,  to  try.]    The  same 
as  Tentacle  (q.v.), 

•tent'-age  (age  as  ig),  s.    [Eng.  tent  (l),  s. ; 

■age.]    A  collection  of  tents  ;  an  encampment. 

"  Upon  the  luoaut  the  king  his  tentage  fixed." 

Lraytun :  Baront  Wart,  li  16. 

•ten-ta'-tion,  *  ten-ta-ci-on,  s.  [Lat. 
tentatio,  from  tentatits,  pa.  par.  of  tento  —  to 
try.]    [Temptation.]    Trial,  temptation. 

"  If  at  any  time  through  the  fi-allty  of  o\it  wretched 
nature  aud  the  violence  of  tentation,  we  be  drawn  into 
a  sinful  action,  yet  let  ua  take  heed  of  being  leavened 
Yritti-wickeidneBa."—Bp,  Sail:  Remains. 

ten'-ta-tive,  a.  &  s.  [Lat.  tentativus  =  try- 
ing, tentative,  from  tenUttus,  pa.  par.  of  te)Uo 
=  to  try  ;  Fr.  tentnti/;  Sp.  tentatioo.] 

A,  As  adj.  :  Based  on  or  consisting  in  ex- 
periment ;  experimental,  empirical. 

"The  tentative  edict  of  Coustautiiis  described  many 
false  hearts." — Bp,  Ball:  Remains,  p.  15. 

+  B.  As  subst. :  An  essay,  an  experiment,  a 
trial. 

"The  various  tentative!  of  the  early  thinkers  had 
all  ended  iu  a  scepticiam  which  was  turned  to  dex< 
terouB  use  by  the  Suphiata." — Lewes:  Biatory  of  Fhito- 
Mophy  (ed.  1880),  i.  S38. 

fcen'-ta-tive-lj^,  adv.  [Eng.  tentative;  -ly.} 
In  a  tientative  manner ;  by  way  of  experiment 
or  trial, 

tSnt'-ed,  a.  [Eng.  feu^l),  s. ;  -e(2.]  Furnished 
or  covered  with  tents. 

"  The  palisade, 
That  closed  the  tented  ground." 

Scott :  Jfarmion,  v.  L 

tenf-er  (l),  s.  [Eng.  tent  (2),  v.  ;  -er.]  A 
person  in  a  manufactory  who  tends  to  or 
looks  after  a  machine,  or  set  of  machines,  so 
that  they  may  be  in  proper  working  order,  as 
a  loom-ie?i/er.  He  may  also  have  the  super- 
vision of  a  certain  number  of  the  hands  em- 
ployed on  such  njaehines. 

tent'-er  (2),  *  temt-er»  '  tent-ar,  *  tent- 
ure,  *tent-our,  *tent-owre,  s.  [Prop. 
tentiire,  from  Fr.  tentare  —  a  stretching,  ex- 
tending;  ]jat.  tentu.ra  =  a.  stretching,  from 
tejittis,  pa,  par.  of  tendo  =  to  stretch.] 

1.  A  frame  used  to  stretch  pieces  of  cloth, 
to  make  them  set  even  and  square, 

2.  A  diying-room. 

3.  A  tenter-hook, 

"Te  haue  streigned  It  on  the  tentours,  and  drawen 
Hon  the  perche."— «aWe*t  Boke,  let.  5. 

*  IT  On  the  tenters :  [Tenter-hook,  l"]. 

tenter-bar,  s.  A  device  for  stretching 
cloth. 

tenter-ground,  s.  Ground  on  which 
&a,mes  for  stretching  cloth  are  eiected.  [Ten- 
ter (2),  1.] 

"  1  could  diBtluguUh  only  a  shadow  of  the  castle  on 
a  hill,  and  tenter-grounds  spread  far.  and  wide  round 
the  tovin."— Gray :  Letter  to  ^.  Wharton, 

tenter-hook,  s. 

1.  Lit.  :  One  of  a  .set  of  hooks  arranged  on 
the  inside  margin  of  a  frame  and  used  in 
stretching  cloth,  the  margin  of  which  is  held 
fast  by  the  hooks. 

2,  Fig. :  Anything  that  painfully  strains, 
racks,  or  tortures. 

H  On  tenter-hooks,  *  On  the  tenters:  On  the 
stretch  ;  on  the  rack ;  in  a  state  of  suspense 
or  anxiety, 

*t6nt'-er,  v.t.  &  i,    [Tenter  (2),  s.] 

A.  Trans.  :  To  hang,  stretch,  or  strain  cii 
or  as  on  tenters. 

"  When  leather  or  cloth  is  tcntered,  it  sprlngeth 
hack."— Bacon  ;  /Natural  History,  §  13. 

B.  Intra-as. :  To  admit  of  being  stretched 
by  a  tenter. 

"  Woollen  cloth  will  tenter."— Bacon  :  Nat.  Bitt. 


*  tentes,  s.  pi.    [Etym,  doubtful ;  cf.  Fr.  tentes 
=  tents.] 
Bot. :  The  catkins  of  Juglans  regia.    {Lyte.) 

tenth,  *  tenthe,  *  teonthe,  u.  &.  s.  [A.S. 
tecidha;  luel.  tiundi.] 

A.  As  adj. :  The  ordinal  of  ten  ;  coming 
next  after  the  ninth. 

"It  may  bo  thuught  the  less  strange,  if  others  can- 
not do  as  much  at  tlie  tenth  or  twentieth  trial  as  we 
did  after  much  practice." — Boyle. 

B.  As  suhstantive : 

I.  Ord.  Lang. :  A  tenth  part ;  one  of  ten 
equal  parts  into  which  anything  is  or  may  be 
divided  ;  a  tithe, 

"  Of  all  the  horses. 
The  treasure  in  the  field  achieved,  and  city. 
We  render  you  the  tenth." 

Stiaketp.  :  Coriotanus,  1.  9. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Ecdes. :  The  tenth  part  of  the  annual 
profit  of  every  church  living  in  England,form- 
ei'ly  paid  to  the  pope,  but  by  statute  transferred 
to  the  crown,  and  afterwards  made  apaitof  the 
fund  known  as  Queen  Anne's  Bounty.     {Eng.) 

2.  Law ;  (See  extract). 

"  TentTis  and  fifteenths  were  temporary  aids  iasuing 
out  of  pei-ional  property,  aud  were  formerly  the  real 
tenth  OT  Mte&uth  part  uf  all  the  movables  belunging 
to  the  subject.  Originally  the  amount  vraa  uncertain, 
but  was  reduced  to  a  certaiirty  in  the  eighth  year  of 
Edward  III.,  when  new  taxations  were  made  of  every 
township,  borough,  and  city  in  the  kiugdum,  and 
recorded  in  the  Exchequer.  So  that  when,  afterwards, 
the  commons  gianted  the  crown  a  fifteenth,  every 
parish  in  England  immediately  knew  their  propor- 
tion of  it." — Blackstone  :  Com-ment.,  bk.  i.,  ch.  7. 

3.  Music: 

(1)  A  compound  interval,  comprising  an 
octave  and  a  third,  nine  coiyoint  degrees,  or 
ten  sounds.  The  tenth  is  the  octave  of  the 
third,  and  may  be  major  or  minor,  diminished 
or  augmented. 

(2)  An  organ  stop,  tuned  a  tenth  above  the 
diapasons,  called  also  double  tierce  or  decima. 

tenth'- ly,  adv.  [Eng.  terUh;  -ly.]  In  the 
tenth  place. 

ten-thre-din'-i-dse,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  ten- 
thred(o),  genit.  tenthredin(is) ;  Lat.  fem.  pi. 
adj.  suff.  -idee.] 

Entom. ;  Sawflies ;  a  family  of  Hymenoptera, 
tribe  Phytophaya.  Tlie  ovipositor  is  a  saw- 
like blade  of  two  lateral  pieces  at  the  apical 
end  of  the  abdomen.  Antennae  generally 
short,  with  tliree  to  thirty  joints,  sometimes 
pectinated  in  the  males.  Maxillary  palpi  with 
six  joints  ;  prothorax  produced  at  tlie  sides 
to  the  origin  of  the  four  wings  ;  anterior  tibiae 
with  two  spurs  at  the  apex.  The  males  are 
generally  darker  in  colour  than  the  females. 
The  female,  by  the  saw  of  the  ovipositor, 
makes  slits  in  the  leaves  or  tender  shoots  of 
plants,  and  then, separating  the  two  pieces, 
deposits  her  eggs  between  them.  The  larvae 
have  eighteen  to  twenty-two  feet ;  they  are 
like  those  of  the  Lepidoptera,  but  want  the 
circles  of  hooked  bristles,  and  have  only  a 
simple  eye  on  each  side  of  the  forehead.  The 
cocoon  is  of  the  texture  of  parchment,  or  may 
resemble  lattice,  or  both  characteristics  may 
be  present.  It  is  attached  to  the  plant  or  tree 
on  which  the  larvte  feed  or  is  buried  in  the 
ground.  About  a  thou.sand  species  are  known, 
many  of  them  from  Europe.  The  larvae  are 
very  destructive  to  crops.     [Athalia.] 

ten-thre'-do,  s.  [Gr.  revOpriStov  (tenthredon) 
=.  a  kind  of  wasp  or  fly.] 

Entom. :  Sawfly,  the  typical  genus  of  Ten- 
thredinidse.  Upper  wings  with  four  sub- 
marginal  cells  ;  antennse  with  the  third  and 
fourth  joints  of  the  same  length.  Tenthredo 
(Bthiops,  a  small  black  species,  deposits  eggs 
on  cherry  and  other  fruit  trees.  The  larva;  are 
black,  and  often  numerous  enough  to  do  the 
trees  great  damage.  Tenthredo  grossularix  is 
the  Gooseberry  Sawfly, 

tent'-ie,  a.  [Eng.  tent  (2),  s, ;  -ie  =  -y.]  Heed- 
ful, cautious.    (Scotch.) 


*  ten- tig*  -  in  -  ous,  a.    [Lat.  lentigo,  genit. 
tentiginis=  a  stretching,  lasciviousness.] 

1.  Stiff,  stretclied. 

2.  Lustful,  lecherous. 

"Nothing  affects  the  head  so  much  as  a  tentiffivmu 
humour,  repelled  and  elated  to  the  upper  region."— 
Swi/t :  Mechanical  Operations  u/tlte  Spirit, 

tent'-Iess,  a.    [Eng.  tent  (2),  s. ;  -less.]    Heed- 
less, careless.     (Scotch.) 


ten-tbr'-i-iim,  s.    [Lat.  =  a  tent  (q.v.).] 

An/it. :  An  ju-clied  or  vitulted  partition, 
stretched  across  the  cerebrum  and  the  cere- 
bellum. 

*  tent'- or -y,  s.  [Lat.  tentorium  =  a  tent.] 
The  textile  fabric  of  a  tent. 

"The  women  who  are  said  to  weave  hangings  and 
curtains  for  the  grove,  were  no  other  then  makers  of 
teniorici,  to  spread  from  tree  to  lrQe."~£veli/n : 
Sylva,  bk.  iv.,  §  s. 

*tent'-ure,  s.  [Fr.]  [Tenter,  s.]  Paper- 
hangings,  wall-paper. 

tent'-wort,  s.  [First  element  doubtful ; 
Britten  &  Holland  quote  a  statement  by 
Threlkeld  that  the  plant  was  named  because  it 
was  a  specific  against  the  "taint"  or  swelling 
of  the  joints  in  rickets.] 
Bot. :  Asplenium  Huta  muraria. 

*  ten'-u-ate,  v.t.  [I^at.  tenuatus,  pa.  par.  of 
tenuo  ==  to  make  thin ;  tenuis  =  thin.]  To 
make  thin. 

ten'-U-es,  s.  pi.  [Lat.,  pi.  of  tenuis  =  thin.] 
Gram. :  A  term  applied  to  the  letters  «,  tt,  t 
(fc,  p,  t)  of  the  Greek  alphabet,  in  relation  to 
tiieir  respective  middle  letters  y,  ^,  &  (g,  b,  d), 
and  theii'  aspirates  x,  <t>,  ^  {ch,  ph,  th).  These 
terms  ,are  also  applied  to  the  corresponding 
letters  and  articulate  elements  in  any  Ian* 
guage. 

ten-u-i-fo'-ll-ofis,   «.    [Lat.   tenuis  =  thin, 
a.ud'/oliunL  =  a  leaf.] 
Bot. :  Having  thin  or  narrow  leaves. 

ten'-u-i-ous,  a.     [Lat.  tenuis  =  thin.]    Rare 
or  subtle  ;  tenuous.    (Opposed  to  dense.) 
"The  most  tenuiottt,  pure,  and  simple  matter."— 
OlanHU.  Pre-exiatence  o/ Souh,  ch.  xiv. 

t  ten-u-i-ros'-ter,  s.    [Tenuirostres.] 

ZooL  :  Any  individual  member  of  the  group 
Tenuirostres  (q.v.). 

t  ten-u-i-ros'-tral,  a.  [Tenuirostres.]  Of 
or  pertaining  to  the  Tenuirostres  ;  slender- 
beaked. 

"  The  grullatorial  or  tenuirostral  type  is  shown  in 
birds,  as  iu  quadni|.eda,  by  a  groat  slenderness  and 
elongation  of  the  jaws,  muzxiu,  or  hill." — Swainson; 
Birds,  i.  10. 

t  ten-u-i-ros'-tre^,  s.  pi.  [Lat.  tenuis  =  thin, 
slender,  and  rostrum  =  a  beak.] 

Ornith. :  A  division  of  Insessores,  having  a 
long  and  slender  beak  tapering  to  a  point. 
Toes  large  and  slender,  especially  the  hind 
one,  the  outer  usually  more  or  less  united  to 
the  middle  one  at  the  base.  They  live  on 
juices  of  plants  or  on  insects.  Families  Cer- 
thiadae,  Meliphagidae,  Trochilidae,  Promerop- 
idee,  and  Upupidae. 

ten'-U-is,  s,     [Lat.=  thin.] 

Gram. :  One  of  the  tenues  (q.v.). 

ten-u'-i-ty,  •  ten-u-i-tie,  s.  [Fr.  tenuiU, 
from  Lat.  tenuitatem,  accus.  of  tenuitas,  from 
(e7iias  =  thin.l 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  tenuous  or 
thin ;  thinness,  slenderness ;  smallness  in 
diameter. 

"In  the  iris  of  the  eye,  and  the  drum  of  the  ear, 
the  tenuity  of  the  muscles  ib  astonishing,"— /"oie^  ; 
natural  Theology,  ch.  ix, 

2,  Rarity,  rareness,  thinness,  as  of  a  fluid  : 
as,  the  tenuity  of  the  atmosphere. 

*3,  Simplicity,  plainness ;  absence  of  gran- 
deur ;  meanness. 
*4.  Poverty. 

"The  tenuity  and  contempt  of  clergynaen  will  soon 
let  them  see  what  a  poor  Ciircass  they  are,  when  parted 
from  the  influence  of  that  supremacy."— A'tntf  Charles : 
Sikon  Basilike. 

ten'-n-oiis,  u.,     [Lat.  tenuis  =  thin,  slender.] 

1.  Thin,  small,  slender,  minute. 

2,  Rare,  rarefied  ;  subtle,  not  dense. 

ten'-ure,  s.  [Fr.,  from  Low  Lat.  tenura,  from 
ha.t.'teneo  =  to  hold.] 

1.  The  act,  mariner,  or  right  of  holding  pro- 
perty, esiiecially  real  estate.  Land  may  be 
held  according  to  two  main  principles,  feurlal 
or  allodial  (see  these  words).  The  foimer  is 
the  principle  universal  in  England.  The 
ancient  English  tenures  are  to  be  accounteil 
for  upon  ft-'udnl  principles,  and  no  other, 
being  frail.'!  of,  and  dediu-ed  from,  tlie  feiKlal 
policy.  For  there  seem  tn  lia\e  suli.sisted 
among  our  ancestors  f"iir  principal  species  of 
lay    tenures,    to    which   all   others    may    be 


boil,  1)6^;  po^t,  j<$\trl;  cat,  fell,  chorus,  ^hin,  henQh;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a§i;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist,    ph  =  £ 
-oian,  -tian  =  shaa*   -tion,  -sion  =  shun;  -tion,  -sion ~  zhiin.    -cious,  -tious,  -sious  =  shus.   -hie,  -die,  ^.  ~  b^  deU 
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reduced,  tie  grand  criteria  of  which  were  the 
nature  of  the  several  services  that  were  due 
to  the  lords  from  their  tenants.  These  ser- 
vices, in  respect  of  their  quality,  were  either 
free  or  base  services ;  in  respect  of  their 
quantity  and  the  time  of  their  exacting  them, 
were  eitlier  certaiu  or  uncertain.  Free  ser- 
vices were  such  as  were  not  unbecoming  the 
character  of  a  soldier  or  a  freeman  to  perform ; 
as,  to  serve  under  his  lord  in  the  wars,  to  pay 
a  sum  of  money,  and  the  like.  Base  services 
were  such  as  were  fit  only  for  peasants  or 
persons  of  a^ervile  rank  ;  as,  to  plough  the 
lord's  land,  to  make  his  hedges,  or  other 
mean  employments.  By  later  statutes  the 
Toi-mer  complicatioD  of  tenure  has  been  re- 
duced and  land  title  made  uniform,  but  the 
feudal  principle  persists,  and  all  laud  is  con- 
sidered to  be  held  mediately  or  immediately 
from  the  King.  In  the  United  States  land  is 
held  under  allodial  or  independent  tenure,  and 
the  title  of  every  tenant  in  fee-simple  is  abso- 
lute, and  subject  to  the  claim  of  no  superior. 
In  legal  technicality,  however,  the  English 
terms  for  tenuie  are  retained.  [Burgage, 
Copyhold,   Frankalmoiqne,    Socage,  Ville- 
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"  The  tenure  described  by  oar  ancient  writers,  nnder 
the  name  of  piivilegod  villeuage,  is  such  as  has  been 
held  of  the  kings  of  Eiiglaud  from  the  Conquest  down- 
wards ;  being  no  otlier  than  an  exHltod  si>ecie8  ol 
eopvhold.  BUbslfltiDK  at  this  day,  viz.,  the  tenure  in 
ancient  demesne.  It  applies  to  those  lands  or  mauora, 
which,  though  now  perhaps  granted  out  to  private 
■nbjecta,  weie  actually  in  the  hands  of  the  crown  in 
the  time  of  Edward  the  Confessor,  or  William  the 
Conqueror;  and  the  tenants  therein  have  some  pecu- 
liar privileije,  now  of  little  if  of  any  value.  It  thue 
appears,  that  whatever  changes  and  alterations  our 
tenures  have  in  process  of  time  undergone,  from  the 
Saxon  era  to  the  12  Car.  If.,  all  lay  (enures  are  now  in 
effect  reduced  to  two  species  ;  free  tenure  in  common 
socage,  and  base  tenure  by  copy  of  oourt-roU."— iiirtc*- 
ttone  :  Comment.,  bk.  it,  ch,  4. 

2.  The  consideration,  condition,  or  service, 
which  the  occupier  of  land  gives  to  his  lord  or 
superior  for  the  use  of  his  land. 

3.  Manner  of  holding  in  general ;  the  terms 
or  conditions  upon  which  anything  is  held  or 
retained. 

"  All  that  seems  thine  own 
Held  by  the  tenure  of  his  will  alone." 

Cataper .'  Expottulaiion,  fiTiL 

te-nu'-to,  a.    [lUl.  =  held.] 

Music :  At«rin  applied  to  a  note  or  ser^  oi 
notes  having  to  be  held  or  kept  sounding  the 
fall  time. 

ten'-zon*  ten'-son,  s.  [Fr,  tenson;  Itah 
temone ;  from  Low  Lat.  tensioncm,  accua.  of 
te-nsio  =  a  contending,  a  contest,  from  Lat. 
tensus,  pa.  par.  of  tendo  =  to  str«tch.]  A  con- 
tention in  verse  between  rival  troubadom-a 
"before  a  tribunal  of  love  or  gallantry  ;  hence, 
a  subdivision  of  a  chanson  composed  by  one 
of  the  contestants  or  competitors. 

te-O-C&l'-li,  s.    [Mex.  =  God's  hoase.] 

Antiq. :  The  name  given  to  the  templea  of 
the  aborigines  of  Mexico.  They  were  built  ia 
the  form  of  a  four-sided  pyramid,  in  two, 
three,  or  more  stories,  or  terraces,  om  the 
highest  of  which  the  temple  proper  was 
situated.  The  Teocallis  of  TucatAU  are  not 
built  in  terraces,  but  rise  at  an  angle  of  4&'  te 
the  platforms  on  which  the  temple  is  placed. 
[Pyramid,  2.] 

"  A  sp«w;]9iu  and  Inpcsmc  bsildlmg,  erected  am  Ihe 
ratns  of  the  great  te<tealU,  er  temple  «t  Hke  Axtee  gcd, 
HixitU."— C^MtnAmv'  Bneve-,  vL  490. 

-te'-d-pSa,  s.  [Hex.  =  plaoa  of  God.]  Tke 
same  as  Teocalli  (q.r.). 

te'-pal,  s.     [Altered  from  petal,  aad  with  a 
reference  to  sepaL] 
Botany : 

1.  A  petal. 

2.  One  of  the  portions  of  a  periaith. 

tep-e-fac'-tion,  *tep-J-fac'-tion, «.  [X*t. 
tepe/actus,  pa.  par.  of  tepefacio  =  to  tepefy 
(q.v.).]  Tlie  actor  operation  of  warming  er 
making  tepid  or  moderately  warm. 

tep'-e-f!y",  *top'-i-f;y',  v.t.  &  i.  [Lat.  tepe- 
fiudo,  from  tepeo  =  to  be  warm,  and  /ado  =  to 
make.] 

A.  Trans. :  To  make  tepid  or  moderately 
warm. 

"Tliey  {nikel  lie  close  to  the  bottom,  where  the 
wa.U.-r  is  most  warm,  and  seldom  ventnre  out.  except 
the  day  be  pni-ticularly  fine,  and  the  shallows  at  the 
edges  of  the  stream  become  tepified  by  the  powerful 
rays  of  the  sun." — Ooldtmith:  Animated  Nature, 
iv.  233- 

B.  Tntrans.:  Tobecome  tepid  or  moderately 
warm. 


te-p^-ji-16'-te  (J  as  h),  s.  [Native  name  in 
Central  America.] 

Bot. :  The  young,  unexpanded  flower-buds 
of  a  species  of  Chameedorea  (q.v.);  highly 
esteemed  as  a  vegetable. 

teph'-rss-ops,  s.  [Gr.  Te<^pa  (tepkra)  =  ashes, 
and  ui//  (6ps)=  the  face,  the  countenance.] 

Ichthy. :  A  genus  of  Sparidse,  group  Can- 
tharina,  from  Chinese,  Japanese,  and  Aus- 
tralian seas. 

•  tepli'-ra-m3,n-9S^,  s.  [Gr.  re^pa  (tephrd)  = 
ashes,  and  fLavreia  (jnanteia)  =  prophecy,  di- 
vination.] Divination  by  the  inspection  of 
the  ashes  of  a  sacrifice. 

tSph'-rine,  teph'-Hte,  s.  [Gr.  r4'f>pa  (te^ra) 
=  cinders,  ashes  ;  suff.  -t7te,  -ite.] 

Petrol. :  A  name  originally,given  to  a  gray, 
ash-like  rock  of  loose  texture,  the  base  of 
which  was  trachytic  Subsequent  investiga- 
tion has  shown,  however,  that  it  consists  of 
a  plagioclase  felspar,  associated  with  either 
nepheline  or  leucite,  and  sometimes  with  both, 
and  also  several  accessory  minerals.  This 
name  has  been  until  recently  used  by  French 
geologists ;  but  Rosenbusch  (Mikroskopische 
Physiographic  d.  massigen  Gesteitie,  Stuttgart, 
1S77)  has  adopted  it  as  a  designation  of  a 
*'  family"  of  rocks,  most  of  which  are  equiva- 
lent to  the  phonolites  (q.v.). 

teph-ri'-tis,  s.  [Mod.  Lat.,  from  Gr.  reVp** 
{tephra)  =  ashes.] 

Iclithy.  :  A  genus  of  FleuronectidBe  (q.v.), 
allied  to  Hippoglossus.  The  mouth  is  nearly 
symmetrical,  and  the  dorsal  commences  above 
the  eye. 

teph-rod-or'-nis,  s.  [Gr.  ret^pwS^s  (tephrd- 
des)  =  ash-coloured,  and  opns  (prnis)  =  a  bird. 
Named  from  their  sombre  plumage.] 

Omith. :  A  genus  of  Prionopidse  (in  some 
classitications,  of  Laniidae,  when  they  are 
placed  in  the  sub-family  Dicrurinse),  with  four 
species,  from  the  Oriental  region.  The  frontal 
feathers  are  bristly  and  incurved.  They  go 
about  in  small  flocks,  carefully  hunting  for 
the  insects  on  which  they  feed. 

*teph'-r6-man-9y,  *teph-r6-maji'-ti-gt 

(ti  as  Shi),  s.    [Tephramancy.] 

tepli-ro'Hsi-a,  5.    [Mod.  Lat.,  from  Gr.  Tempos 

(t^h/ros)  =  ash-coloured.] 

1.  Bot. ;  A  genus  of  Galegew.  Tropical  or 
sub-tropical  trees,  shrubs,  or  herbs,  usually 
with  unequally  pinnated  leaves,  covered  with 
a  gray  silky  down,  and  lanceolate  or  subulate 
stipules.  Flowers  mostly  in  axillary  racemes, 
white  or  purplish  ;  caljx  campauulate,  with 
five  nearly  equal  teeth ;  stamens  in  one  or 
two  bundles ;  legume  linear,  compressed, 
straight,  or  curved,  many-seeded.  The  young 
branches  of  Tephrosiatoxicaria  and  T.  cirierea, 
"West  Indian  plants,  with  the  leaves  pounded 
and  sometinieB  mixed  with  quicklime,  are 
thrown  into  pools  and  mountain  streams  to 
poison  fish.  The  smaller  fry  die  ;  the  larger 
fishes,  though  temporarily  stupelied,  generally 
recover.  An  infusion  of  the  seeds  of  T.  pur- 
p^trea,  a  copiously  branched  perennial,  one  or 
two  feet  high,  common  in  India,  is  given  as  a 
cooling  medicine.  A  decoction  of  the  bitter 
root  is  given  in  dyspepsia,  licntory,  tym- 
panitis, Ac.  T.  Senna  is  used  as  a  purga- 
tive by  the  inhabitants  of  Popayan.  A  blue 
dye  is  extracted  trom  T.  iiiictoria,  an  under- 
Bhrub  growing  in  Mysore,  &c.  T.  Apollinea 
in  Nubia,  and  T.  toxicaria  in  the  Niger 
region,  are  also  dye  plants. 

2.  Entom. :  A  genus  of  Geometer  Moths» 
family  Boarmidas.     Five  species  are  British. 

tep'-id,  a,     [Lat.  tepidus,  from  tepeo  =  to  be 
warm,  i'roin  same  root  as    Sansc.   tap  =  to 
burn.]    Moderately  warm  ;  lukewarm, 
"  Through  the  tepid  gleams 
Deep  musing,  then  he  best  exerts  his  aong." 

ThoTnaon:  Autumn,  1,334, 

tep-i-dajr'-i-uin,  s.  [Lat.,  from  tepidus  = 
tepid  (q.v.).] 

Roman  Antiq. :  An  apartment  in  Boman 
baths  where  the  tepid  water  was  placed  ; 
also  the  boiler  in  which  the  water  was  warmed 
for  the  tepid  bath. 

te-pid'-i-ty,  *.  [Fr.  tepidite,  from  Ijat.  tofidu9 
=  tepid.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  tepid 
or  lukewarm.    (Lit.  &jig.) 

"  The  tepidity  and  inSdell  basenesse  of  the  Jewish 
fcfttion."— Zty.  Taylor:  Life  of  Christ,  pt.  i.,  §  4. 


t^p'-id-ne9S,s.  [Eng.  rejrfd; -ness.]  Tepidity, 

lukewarmness, 

•  te'-por»  s.     [Lat.]     Gentle  heat,  moderato 

warmth. 

"  The  small  pox,  mortal  during  such  a  season,  grew 
more  favourable  by  the  tepor  and  moisture  in  ApriL" 
~j1  rbiUhnat, 

teq'-ez-quite  (q  as  k),  s.    [A  corrupt,  of  . 
Tequoixquitl,  tht  Mexican  name  for  a  mineral 
substance  found  at  Texcoco,  Zumpango.] 

Mln. :  A  mixture  of  various  salts,  consisting 
principally  of  carbonate  of  soda  and  chloride 
of  sodium  (common  salt). 

ter-a-cr^l'-XC,  a.    [Eng.  ter(e6ic),  and  acryiw.] 
Derived  from,  or  containing  terebicand  acrylic 
acid. 
teracrylic-acid,  s.  [PTROTEREBrc-AciD.) 

ter'-a-pliim,  ».  pi.  [Heb.  D^D^P  (/erajiAim), 
perhaps  from  an  obsolete  verb  T^^{taraph) 
=  to  live  agreeably  or  in  plenty.  {Gesenius.)"] 
Jewish  Antiq.  :  Household  gods,  like  the 
Roman  Penates.  The  "  images  "  which  Rachel 
stole  from  her  father  Laban  are  called  in 
Hebrew  teraphim  (Gen.  xxxi.  19,  34,  Zb), 
Perhaps  they  were  the  "  strange  gods  "  given 
up  by  Jacob's  household,  and  by  him  hid 
under  the  "  oak  "  at  Shechem  (xxxv.  2,  4). 
Again,  the  "image"  which  Michal  put  ia 
David's  bed,  and  which  was  intended  to  be 
mistaken  for  him,  is  called  in  Hebrew  tera- 
phim, a  plural  form,  though  apparently  only 
with  a  singular  meaning.  It  was  probably  of 
the  human  form  and  size  (1  Sam.  xix.  13). 
Micah  manufactured  one  or  more  (Judges 
xvij.  5,  xviii.  14,  17,  18,  20).  Teraphim  are  ' 
often  mentioned  in  connection  with  ephods, 
and  in  Zech.  x.  2,  it  is  stated  that  the  tera- 
phim (A.  V.  idols)  have  spoken  vanity,  imply- 
ing that  they  were  consulted  as  oracles  by  the 
Jews,  as  ephods  were(l  Sam.  xxiii.  9,  12,  xxx. 
7).  The  Babylonians  used  them  for  a  similar 
purpose  (Ezek.  xxi.  21).  Samuel  denounced 
them  (1  Sam.  xv.  23),  and  Josiah  put  them 
away,  with  wizards,  idols,  &c.  (2  Kings  xxiii. 
24).  The  English  reader  must  have  recourse 
to  the  R.  V.  to  find  where  the  word  teraphim 
occurs  in  the  Old  Testament,  as  in  all  but 
one  passage  (Hosea  iii,  4)  the  A.  V.  translates 
it  by  other  words. 

ter'-a-pin,  a,    [Terrapin.] 

ter'-^t  *.     [Gr.  -ripoi  {teras)=  a  monster.] 
Entom. :  A  genus  of  Cynipidae.    The  punc- 
ture by  Teras  Urminalis  of  oak  twigs  produces 
the  gall  called  oak-apple. 

•  tS-rat^-ic-al,  a.  [Gr.  repac  {teras),  genit 
TepaTos  ((erttio*)  =  a  sign,  a  wonder,]  Mar- 
vellous, wonderful,  miraculous. 

tSr-iit-ich'-th^s,  «.    [Pref.  «era*(o)-,  and  Gr. 

ixOvi  (ichthus)  =  a  flsh.j 

Palc&mt  :  A  genus  of  Gymnodontida. 
Known  British  species  one,  from  the  Lover 
Eocene. 

tSr-^to-,  pref.  [Tebaticau]  MarvelUos ; 
of  o'r  belonging  to  moojBters  or  anything  won- 
derful. 

ter-a-tog'-€ii-^,  «.     [Pref.  terat^-,  and  Gr. 

yeci^ow  (genn£td)  =  to  produce.] 
Med. :  The  formation  of  monsters. 

t€r-at'-S-lite,  «.  [Pref.  Urate-,  and  Gr. 
Ai0oc  (lithos)  =  a  stone  ;  Lat.  terra  miracvl^M  ; 

Ger.  vmndwerde.] 

Min. :  An  impure  variety  of  lithvmarse 
(q.T.),  found  at  Flanitz,  Saxony. 

ter-a-td-l6g'-ic-al,  a.  [Eng.  terateUgiy); 
-icoZ,]  Of  or  pertaining  to  teratology;  deal- 
ing with  or  treating  of  monsters  or  marvels. 

t€r-a^t6l'-6-gi»t,  «.    [Eng.  teratolog(y) ;  -ist] 

*  1.  One  given  to  teratology ;  one  who  deals 
in  marvels ;  a  marvel-monger. 

2.  One  who  studies   or   is   versed  in  the 

science  of  teratology. 

ter-a-tol'-d-g^,  s.  [Pref.  terato-,  and  Gr. 
Aoyos  (logos)  =  a  word,  a  discourse.] 

1.  That  branch  of  biological  science  which 
deals  with  monsters,  malformations,  or 
deviations  from  the  normal  types  in  the 
animal  and  vegetable  kingdoms. 

*  2.  Affectation  of  sublimity  in  language ; 
bombast.    (Bailey.) 


f^te.  fat,  f^e,  amidst,  what,  fall,  fkither ;  we,  wet.  here,  camel,  her,  thdre : 
or,  wore,  W9li;  work,  whd,  son ;  mute,  cub,  cure,  vnite,  cur,  rule,  full ;  try. 


pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot, 
Syrian,    sa.  oe  =  e :  ey  =  a;  qu  =  kw. 


teratosaurus— terebralia 
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ter-a-td-sau'-riia.  s.    [Pref.  terato-,  and  Or. 
travpo?  {sauros)  =  a  lizard.] 
PalceonL  :  A  genus  of  Triassic  Dinosaiirs. 

ter'-bi-iim, «.  [From  Ytterby  in  Sweden,) 
Ckem. :  A  metal,  supposed  by  Mosander  in 
1843  to  exist,  together  with  erbium  and 
yttrium,  in  gadolinite.  Subsequent  investiga- 
tions have  thrown  considerable  doubt  on  its 
existence,  and  it  is  now  believed  to  be  yttria 
contaminated  with  the  oxides  of  the  cerium 
metals. 

terge,  •  tyerse»  «.  [Fr.  masc.  tiers,  fem. 
tierce  =  third ;  tiers  =  a  third  part,  a  tierce, 
from     Lat.     tertiiis,    fem.     tertia  —  third.] 

[Tierce.] 

•  1.  A  thii-d  part,  a  third. 

"  The  middle  betweeiie  them  both  Is  SO  degrees  and 
ft  terce  in  latitude."— focUuvt .'  Voyaget,  ilt  SIO. 

*2.  itfcositres,  Ac  :  A  cask  whose  contents 
are  forty-two  gallons,  the  third  of  a  pipe  or 
butt. 

"  For  I  search'd  every  piece  of  wine ;  yes  sore,  sir. 
And  every  little  terce,  that  could  hut  teatlfle." 
Benum.  A  Flet.  :  The  PUgrim,  il.  L 

•  3.  Eccles. :  The  same  as  Tierce,  II.  2. 

'*  At  howre  tyeraw"  Myrourefour  Lady,  p.  IS. 
4.  Scots  Law :  A  real  right,  whereby  a  widow 
who  has  not  accepted  any  special  provision, 
is  entitled  to  a  life-rent  of  one-third  of  the 
heritage  in  which  her  husband  died  infeft, 
provided  the  marriage  has  endured  for  a  year 
and  a  day,  or  has  produced  a  living  child. 
No  widow  is  entitled  to  her  terce  until  she  is 
regularly  kenned  to  it.     [Ken,  v.,  A.  II.] 

terce-major,  s. 

Cards :  A  sequence  of  the  three  best  cards 
in  some  games. 

ter'-9el.*ter-ceU,*taa-sel,s.&a.  [O.Fr. 

tiercelet,  so  tailed  because  he  is  commonly  a 
tliii'rt  less  than  the  female,  from  O.  Fr.  tiers, 
tierce  =  third  [Terce]  ;  cf,  O.  Ital  terzolo;  Ital. 
terzuolo,  from  terzo  •=  third.] 

A.  As  subst. :  The  male  of  the  falcon,  espec. 
the  commoner  Peregrine  Falcon  (FaZco  pere- 
griniLs). 

"  The  falcon  as  the  terc^,  for  all  the  dacks  i'  the 
tly er."—ShakeBp. .  TroUva  A  Cretelda,  Hi.  2. 

•  S.  As  adj. :  Male. 

'*  The  terceU  egle.  as  ye  know  full  wele. 
The  foule  reyall,  Hboue  you  all  in  de^e." 

Chaucer:  Assembly  t^f  Foul€$. 

•ter9e'-let,  s.  [O.  Fr.  tiercelet.]  [Tercel.] 
The  male  hawk  ;  the  male  eagle. 

**  Perched  nn  his  wonted  eyrie  high. 
Sleep  sealed  the  lercelet's  wearied  eye." 

Scott :  Rokeby,  vL  t. 

*  ter'-9el-l§ne,  s.  [Tercel.]  A  small  male 
hawk ;  a  tercelet. 

ter-^en'-ten-a-rj^,  f  ter-fen-ten -a-r^, 

*  ter-fen-ten'-a-ry,  a.  h  s.  [Lat.  ter  = 
thrice,  and  centenariut  =  centenary  (q.r.),] 

A.  As  adj. :  Comprising  three  hundred 
years ;  including  or  relating  to  an  interval  of 
three  hundred  years. 

B.  As  subst. :  A  day  celebrated  or  obserred 
as  a  festival  in  commemoration  of  some  event, 
as  a  great  victory,  &c.,  which  occurred  three 
hundred  years  before. 

"  Their  noble  president  had  aeenstoraed  himself  t* 
■ay  '  tercentesuary.'  Bat  all  long  words  that  ended 
in  'ary,'  'ery,'  'cry,'  were  accented  on  the  fourth 
syllable  from  the  end,  or  what  scholars  called  the 
* preantepeuultimate.'  (Laughter.)  If  his  lordship's 
attention  were  called  to  that  little  law.  he  would 
adapt  his  pronunciation  to  the  common  one,  and 
would  epeav  of  th*  '  t^r-omU-enary.' " — DmUy  Jftwt, 
Sept.  2»,  1887. 

terg'-er,  «.    [Eng.  terc(e);  -er.J 

Law :  A  tenant  in  dower  ;  a  dowereai. 

ter9'-et,  ».    [Fr.,  from  tiers  =  third.] 

1.  Music ;  A  third. 

2.  Poetry :  A  group  of  three  rhyming  Unci ; 
a  triplet 

te]^-9ine> «.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  tertius  =  third.] 
Bot. :  Mirbel's  name  for  what  he  considared 
a  third  coating  of  some  seeds,  internal  to  the 
secundine  and  primine.  It  ir.  really  only  a 
layer  of  the  primine  or  secundine,  or  the 
secundine  itselfl  Galled  by  Malpighi  the 
■feJhorion. 

-ttere,  «.    [Tare(1),  s.] 

ter-e-bXm-ic,  a.  [Eng.  tereb(ic),  and  amicj 
Derived  from  or  containing  terebic  acid  and 
ammonia. 


•)s. 


TEREBELLA  EUMALIHA. 


terebamlc-acid,  a. 

Chem. :  CyHuNOs  =  (CrHgOa)"  S-  S  .  Tere- 
H 
bamide.  Prepared  by  heating  terebic  acid  in 
ammonia  gas  to  140-160'.  It  is  slightly 
soluble  in  cold,  very  soluble  in  hot  water  and 
in  alcohol. 

tSr-S-b&m'-ide,  s.  [Eng.  (cre&(ic),  and  amide.\ 
[Terebamic-acid.] 

t§r'-e-bate,  s.    [Eng.  («r«&(ic) ;  -aie.\ 
Chem.  :  A  salt  of  terebic  acid. 

ter-e-bel'-la,  s.   [Dimin.  from  Lat.  terebra  =  a 

boring  instrument.] 

1.  Surg. :  A  trepan  or  trephine. 

2.  ZooL  :  The»typical  genua  of  Terebellidae 
(q,v.).  The  sheath  consists  of  sand,  pieces  of 
shell,  and  other  adventitious  particles,  held 
together  by  a 
glutinous  se- 
cretion from 
the  body.  The 
young,  when 
first  they  quit 
the  eggs,  are 
small,  globu- 
lar embryos, 
thickly  co- 
vered with 
cilia.  Then 
the  body  be- 
comes elon- 
gate and  the 
cilia  collect  in 
a  band  round 
the  middle  ; 
eyes  appear. 
Next  the  cilia  diminish  in  size  and  disappear, 
the  animal  becomes  able  to  creep  along  the 
bottom  of  the  water ;  finally  it  builds  its  tube 
and  moves  about  no  more. 

ter-e-lier-li-dfla,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  tere- 
6eM(a);  Lat.  fem.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idte.] 

Zool. :  A  large  family  of  Tubicolse.  Animals 
sometimes  eight  or  nine  inches  long,  worm- 
shaped,  thick  in  front  and  narrow  behind, 
cephalic  region  often  with  a  collar ;  tentacles 
numerous,  filiform,  in  two  groups  around  the 
mouth ;  no  proboscis ;  branched  or  pectinate 
branchiae  on  some  of  the  anterior  segments. 

ter'-e-bene,  s.  [Lat.  tereb(inthus)=tnT-peu- 
tine;  suff.  -ene.] 

Chem. :  CioHig.  An  optically  inactive 
isomer  of  oil  of  turpentine,  prepared  by  the 
action  of  strong  sulphuric  acid  on  tereben- 
thene.  It  has  the  odour  of  thyme-oil,  sp.  gr. 
0-864,  and  boils  at  156*. 

t€r-S-ben'-Io,  «.    [Terebic] 

tSr-e-b€n'-ttaene,  s.    [Tbrebbne.] 

Chem. :  CioHig.  Berthelot's  name  for  the 
chief  constituent  found  in  French  oil  of  tur- 
pentine, and  readily  obtained  by  neutralizing 
the  oil  with  an  alkaline  carbonate,  and  dis- 
tilling first  over  the  water-bath,  and  then  in  a 
vacuum.  It  has  a  sp.  gr.  =  0,S64,  boils  at 
161'',  and  has  a  specific  rotatory  power  of 
—  42*3. 

tSr-6-beil-tn'-i(c,  «.  (Eng.  t*rebent(heii8) ; 
•il,  -ic.]  Pertaining  to  or  derived  Arom  tere- 
benthune. 

terebentUio-aold,  i. 

Chem. :  C8Hio02=C(Hf|  qq^q^  A  mono- 
basic acid  obtained  by  passing  the  vapour  of 
turpentine  over  soda-lime,  heated  to  400^,  and 
treating  the  resulting  mass  with  hydrochloric- 
acid.  It  is  heavier  than  water,  melts  at  90*, 
boils  at  250°,  is  slightly  soluble  in  boiling 
■water,  but  very  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether. 
Its  vapour  is  acrid,  and  attacks  the  nose 
strongly. 

t6r-e-ben'-rfo,  a.  [Eng.  tere(bg7ie),  and  hen- 
s;(o)ic.]     Derived  from  or  containing  terebene. 

terebenzio-acid,  «. 

Chem. :  C14H7O4  (?)  Protluced  by  the  action 
of  nitric  acid  on  oil  of  turpentine.  It  crys- 
tallizes in  small  shining  neeriles,  insoluble  in 
cold,  soluble  in  boiling  water  and  in  cold 
alcohol,  melts  at  169^,  and  boils  at  a  much 
higher  temperature. 

te-reb'-ic,  a.  [Eng,  tereh(ene) ;  -ic]  Pertain- 
ing to  or  derived  from  terebene. 


terebic-acld,  ». 

Chem.  :  C7H10O4  =  (^gfiOa)"  j.  o^.      Tere. 

benic  acid.  Terebilic  acid.  A  dibasic  acid  pre- 
pared by  heating  oil  of  turpentine  with  four 
fiarts  of  nitric  acid  of  sp.  gr,  1'25.  It  cryatal- 
izes  in  four-sided,  colourless  prisms,  with 
oblique  terminal  faces,  dissolves  in  about  100 
parts  of  cold  water,  more  readily  in  boiling 
water;  alcohol,  and  ether ;  melts  at  200°  with- 
out loss  of  weight,  but  at  a  higher  tempera- 
ture begins  to  decompose.  It  forms  salts 
called  terebates,  of  little  importance. 

tereblc-ethers,  s.  pi 

Chem. :  Acid  ethers  prepared  by  the  direct 
action  of  terebic  acid  on  the  several  alcohols; 
thus,  ethyl- terebic  acid,  C7H9(C2H5)04  = 
C7H8O2 ) 

C2H5  >  O2,  is  an  oil  having  a  buining  taste^ 


I2H5VO2,  IS 
H  j 


sparingly  soluble  in  water,  and  very  unstable, 
tSr-e-bil'-ic,  a.    [Terebic] 

*  ter-e-bin-ta'-9e-S9,  *  ter-e-bin-tha'- 
9e-SQ,  s.  pi.  [Lat,  terebinth(us) ;  fem.  pi,  adj. 
suff.  -acece.] 

Bot. :  An  order  founded  by  Jussieu  in  1789, 
and  including  all  the  turpentine-bearing 
plants.  These  are  now  distributed  among 
the  orders  Amyridacese,  Anacardiacese,  Con- 
naracege,  Xanthoxylaceae,  &c. 

ter'-e-binth,  s.  [Lat.  terebinthus;  Gr. 
Tepe'(3tf 0OS  (terebinthos)  =  the  terebinth  or 
turpentine  tree.] 

1.  Botany: 

(1)  The  terebinth  tree  (q.v.). 

(2)  (PL) :  An  alternative  name  for  the 
Anacards.    [Anacardiaoe.b.] 

2.  Comm.  <&  Pharm. :  Various  resins,  balsams, 
and  spec.  Common  and  Venetian  turpentine^ 
and  Canada  balsam. 

terebinth-tree,  s, 

Bot. :  Pistada  Terebinthus,  the  Ohio  oc 
Cyprus  Turpentine  tree.  Leaves  unequally 
pinnate,  generally  three  pairs  with  a  terminal 
one  ;  flowers  small ;  fruit  small,  dark,  purple, 
rounded,  and  furrowed.  The  turpentine  fiowe 
from  incisions  in  the  stem,  and  is  left  to 
harden.  A  gall  produced  upon  the  tree  by 
the  puncture  of  insects  is  used  in  dyeing,  ani 
for*  tanning  one  kind  of  Morocco  leather. 

*ter-e-bin-thi'-na,  s.  [Terebinth.]  An 
old  name  for  turpentine  (q.v.). 

ter-e-binth'-in-ate,  a.  &  s.  [Lat.  terebinth- 
in(us)  =  of  the  terebinth  tree  ;  Eng.  suff.  -ate,} 

A.  As  adj.:  Impregnated  with  the  qualitiea 

of  turpentine  ;,terebiuthine. 

"  During  the  auramer  the  tree  unds  ont  a  pleaalnf 
terebmthinat«   odaur."— Lntdtn:   SncycL  ^  J'laalt 

(ed.  laso),  p.  eo». 

B.  As  substantive : 

Med. .  A  preparatioK  of  the  turpentine  cfl 
firs. 

"Salt  Kram  wmj  he  eraenated  hy  Qrlne,  by  (ant. 
hinthinatsB  ;  bb  taps  vf  piae  in  all  sur  ala.' — Flayer, 

ter-e-bin'-thine,  «.  [[Lat.  tereUnthimta^ 
from  terebintJws  =  the  terebinth  (q.v).]  Per- 
taining t*  turpentine;  consisting  of  turpen- 
tine ;  partaking  of  the  qualities  of  turpentine. 

*  ter-e-Mnth'-iis,  s.    [Tbrebinth.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  plants  founded  by  Jussieu, 
now  reduced  to  a  syaomym  of  Pistacia  (q.r.X 

ter'-e-bra,  s.  [lAi=a  boring  instrument} 
tero  —  to  pierce.  ] 

Zool.  &  PaloMni* :  Auger-shell ;  a  geo*.^  of 
Bucciuidae  (q.v.).  Shell  long,  pointed,  many 
whorled  ;  aperture  small ;  canal  short ;  oper- 
culum pointed,  nucleus  apical.  Animal 
blind,  or  with  eyes  near  the  summit  of  minute 
tentacles.  All  the  shells  are  smooth,  and 
ornamented  with  variegated  spots,  generally 
red,  brown,  and  orange.  Recent  species  UOj 
mostly  tropical.  Fossil  twenty-four,  from  th« 
Eocene  of  Britain,  France,  and  Chili. 

ter-e-bra'-li-a,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.,  frooa 
Lat.  tere&ra  =  a'borer,] 

Zool.  :  A  sub-genus  of  Potamides.  Shell 
pyramidal,  cnlumella  with  a  prominent  fold 
towards  its  apex,  and  a  second  less  distinct) 
one  on  the  basal  fronts  of  the  whorls.  From 
India  and  North  Australia.  Terebralia  tele^ 
scopium  is  so  abundant  near  Calcutta  that  the 
shells  are  burnt  for  lime.     (S.  P.  Woodward.) 


hSU,  hSjt;  poilt,  J^l;  cat,  ^11,  chorus,  9liin,  benph;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a^;  expect,  Xenophon,  e^st.    -ing. 
-cian.  -tian  =  ahan.   -tion,  -sion  —  shun ;  -tion,  -^ion  =  zhun.   -«ious,  -tious,  -sious  =  shiis.   -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  bel,  d^L 
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terebrant— terin 


ter'-e-brant,  a.  [Terebrant.]  Possessed  of 
an  ovipositor;  of  or  belonging  to  the  Tere- 
trantia. 

terebrant-hymenoptera>  s.  pL   [Teb- 

tBRANTIA  (1).] 

ter-e-bran'-ti-a  (ti  as  shi),  s.  pi.    [Neut. 
pi.  of  Lat.  terelyratts,  pr.  par.  of  terebro  =  to 
bore.  J 
EntOTtiology : 

1.  Saw-flies  ;  atribe  of  Hymenortera having 
the  ovipositor  converted  into  a  saw  or  borer. 
Families,  Teuthredinidge  and  Siricidaa. 

2.  A  tribe  of  Physopoda  in  which  the  females 
have  a  regular  ovipositor  consisting  of  minute 
valves  concealed  in  a  groove  of  the  last  two 
ventral  segments.  Antennae  usually  nine- 
jointed.    [Thbips.] 

•  ^r'-e-brate,  v.t.  [Lat.  terebratus,  pa.  par. 
of  terebro  =  to  bore  ;  terebra  =  a  boring  iu- 
Btrument.]  To  bore,  to  pierce  with  or  as 
with  a  boring  instrument. 

"Barthworms  being  maJe  in  the  moat  compleat 
nuumer  possible  tor  terebrating  the  earth,  and  creep- 
ing where  their  occaaionB  lead  them."— Z^erftam.- 
FhysKo-Tk«ology.  bk.  iv.,  ch.  xiL 

tSr-e-bra-tel'-la^  s.  [Mod.  Lat,  dimin. 
from  Lat. 'tere&raiits  =  perforated.) 

Zool.  &  Palceont. :  A  genus  of  TerebratulidsB 
(q.v.),  with  twenty-five  species  distributed 
among  several  suh-gt-nera.  Shell  smooth  or 
radiately  plaited;  dorsal  valve  longitudinally 
impressed  ;  hinge-line  approximately  straight; 
beak  with  a  flattened  area  on  each  side  of 
the  deltidlum,  which  is  incomplete,  foramen 
large  ;  loop  attached  to  the  septum.  The 
genus  appears  first  in  the  Chalk. 

•  ter-e-bra'-tion,  s.  [Lat.  terebratio,  from 
terebratus,  pa,  par.  of  terebro  =  to  bore,  to 
perforate ;  Fr,  terebration.]  The  act  of  boring, 
perforating,  or  piercing. 

"  It  hiith  beeu  touched  before,  that  terehratlon  of 
trees  doth  make  them  pronper  better  ;  but  it  is  foimd 
iJso,  that  it  maketh  the  fruit  iweeter,  aud  better," — 
Bacon  :  Nat.  Hiat.,  %  468. 

t«^r-e-brS,f-a-la»  a.  [Mod.  Lat.,  dimin. 
from  Lat.  tereSratus  =  perforated.] 

Zool.  &  Pal(Bont. :  The  type-genus  of  Tere- 
bratulidffi  (q.v.).  Shell  smooth,  convex  ;  beak 
truncated  and  perforated  ;  foramen  circular  ; 
deltidiura  of  two  pieces  frequently  blended; 
loop  very  short,  simple,  attached  by  its  crura 
to  the  hinge-plate.  Animal  attached  by  a 
pedicle  ;  brachial  disc  trilobed,  centre  lobe 
elongated  and  spirally  convoluted.  Tere- 
bratula  proper  has  three  recent  species,  from 
the  Mediterranean,  Vigo  Bay,  and  the  Falk- 
land Islands ;  fossil,  120,  from  the  Devonian 
onward.  Sub-genera  :  Terebratulina,  "rf^ald- 
beimia,  Meganteris,  and  Kensselaeria,  the 
latter  from  the  Silurian  to  the  Devonian. 

ter-e-brair-tu'-li-dsB,  s.  -pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  t&re- 
bratuUa)';  Ijat  fem.  pL  adj.  suff.  -idee.] 

Zool.  &  Palvont.  :  A  family  of  Brachiopoda 
(q.v.).  Woodward  enumemtes  five  genera,  to 
which  Tate  adds  two  others.  Shell  minutely 
punctate ;  usually  round  or  oval,  sranoth  or 
striated  ;  ventral  valve  with  a  prominent  beak 
and  two  curved  hinge-teeth  ;  dorsal  valve  with 
depressed  umbo,  a  prominent  cardinal  pro- 
cess between  the  dental  sockets,  and  a  slender 
shelly  loop.  Animal  attached  by  a  pedicle, 
or  by  the  ventral  valves ;  oral  arms  united 
by  a  membrane,  variously  folded,  sometimes 
spiral  at  their  extremities.  The  family  is 
numerous  and  widely  distributed  in  time  and 
space.  The  generic  and  sub-generic  fonns  are 
usually  classified  according  to  the  modifica- 
tions of  the  loop  or  calcified  support  for  the 
respii-atoiy  and  alimentary  organs,  the  sim- 
plest and  highest  type  of  tins  loop  being 
found  in  Terebratula  (q.v.).  The  family  was 
represented  in  Silurian  seas,  and  reached  its 
maximum  about  the  dawn  of  the  Tertiary 
epoch,  since  when  many  of  its  representatives 
have  become  extinct. 

ter-e-bra-tu'-li-form,  o.  [Mod.  Lat.  tere- 
bratula, and  Eng.  form.]  Shaped  like  the 
shell  of  Terebratula  (q.v.). 

tSr-e-brat-u-li'-na.  s.  [Mod.  Lat,  dimin. 
from  terebratula  (q.v.).] 

ZooL  &  PalcBOTU. :  A  sub-genus  of  Tere- 
bratula (q.v.).  Loop  short,  rendered  annular 
in  the  adult  by  the  union  of  the  oral  iirocesses. 
Eecent  si>ecies  six,  from  the  United  States, 
Norway,  Cape,  and  Japan  ;  fossil  twenty-two, 
from  the  Oxford  Clay. 


*  ter-e-brat'-u-lite,  s.  [Mod.  Lat.  terebro- 
tul(a);  suff.  -ih.]  Any  fossil  species  of  the 
genus  Terebratula  (q.v.). 

ter-e-cam'-phene,  s.  [Eng.  tere(bene)f  and 
campherie.  ] 

Ckem, :  A  solid  crystallizable  body,  some- 
what resembling  camphor,  produced  by  heat- 
ing to  220^  the  solid  hydro-chloride  prepared 
from  French  turpentine,  with  potassium 
stearate  or  dry  soap.  It  melts  at  43°,  and 
boils  at  leo"*, 

ter-e-chr^s'-ic,  a.  [Eng.  tere(6ic);  ckrys(in), 
and  su£f.  -ic.]  Pertaining  to  or  containing 
terebic  acid  and  chrysin. 

terechrysic-acid,  s. 

Cheni. :  CgHaOg.  An  acid,  said  to  be  ob- 
tained, together  with  oxalic,  terephthalic,  and 
terebic  acids,  in  the  watery  liquid  obtained  by 
oxidising  oil  of  turpentine  with  nitric  acid 
diluted  with  an  equal  bulk  of  water.    {JVatts.) 

ter-e-di'-na,  s.    [Lat.  teredo  (q.v.).] 

Zool.  &  Palceont.  :  A  sub-genus  of  Teredo. 
The  valves  have  an  accessory  valve  in  front  of 
the  umbones,  the  aperture  of  the  tube  is 
sometimes  shaped  like  an  hour-glass,  or  six- 
lobed. 

ter'-e-dine«  s.  [Fr. ,  from  Mod.  Lat.  teredina. 
(Larousse.y]  A  doubtful  word,  usually  defined 
as  =  the  teredo ;  but  possibly  formed  erro- 
neously from  the  Lat.  teredines  (pi.  of  teredo), 
which  occurs  in  .Adams  : 

"  A  better  piece  of  timber  hath  the  more  tereiiines 
breeding  in  it."—  Workt.  i.  605. 

ter-e'-dd,  s.  [Lat.,  from  Gr.  repvjSuiv (teredon), 
from  repeia  (tereo)  =  to  bore,  to  pierce.] 

1.  Bot. :  Any  disease  in  plants  produced  by 
the  boring  of  insects. 

2.  Zool.  &  Palmont. :  A  genus  of  PholadidsB. 
■Worm-like  Molluscs,  having  a  sueker-li^e 
fgot  with  a  foliaceous  border,  and  long,  cord- 
like gills  ;  shell  globular,  open  in  front  and 
behind,  lodged  at  the  inner  extremity  of  a 
burrow,  in  whole  or  in  part  lined  with 
shell  ;  valves  three -lobed,  concentrically 
striated.  Known  species :  recent,  twenty- 
one,  from  Britain,  Norway,  the  Black  Sfta, 
and  the  tropics,  to  119  fathoms  deep.  Teredo 
Tiavalis,  the  Ship  worm,  is  a  soft,  cylindrical, 
somewhat  vermiform  mollusc,  two  or  two 
and  a  half  feet  long,  with  two  small  shells  at 
its  anterior  extremity.  It  bores  into  timber, 
and  is  exceedingly  destructive  to  ships.  In 
1731  and  1732  it  created  alarm  in  Holland  by 
boring  into  the  piles  constituting  part  of  the 
defence  of  the  country  against  the  inroads  of 
the  sea.  Though  teak  is  not  so  easily  attacked 
as  many  other  kinds  of  timber,  yet  it  does 
not  wholly  escape.  The  best  protection 
against  the  teredo  is  metal  sheathing  and 
broad-headed  iron  nails  hammered  into  the 
wood.  Fossil  species  twenty-four,  from  the 
Lias  onward.  Used  also  of  any  individual  of 
the  genus. 

te-ren'-ite,  ».     [Gr.  TipYiv  (teren)  =  friable ; 

"sufi".  -ite.] 
Mineralogy : 

1.  A  mineral  occun-ing  in  crystals  with  the 
form  of  scapolite,  also  massive.  Not  analyzed, 
but  stated  to  be  probably  a  variety  of  scapo- 
lite. Found  in  a  small  vein  in  limestone  at 
Antwerp,  New  York. 

2.  A  name  given  by  D'Aubisson  to  certain 
friable  clay-slates  or  shales,  notably  those  of 
the  carboniferous  formation. 

ter-eph-thilr-a-mide,  s.  [Eng.  (ere(&ic); 
phthal(ic),  and  amide.] 

Chem. :  CgHaNaOa  =  N2H4(C8H402)".  Ter- 
ephthalic amide.  An  insoluble,  white,  amor- 
phous body,  produced  by  the  action  of  am- 
monia on  terephthalic  chloride. 

ter-eph-th^'-ic,  a.  [Eng.  terebic),  andi 
phtkalic.]  Derived  from  or  containiug  terebic 
and  phthalic  acids. 

terephthalic-acid,  s. 

Chem. :  C8H6O4  =  C6H4(C02H)2.  Insolinie 
acid.  A  dibasic  acid  produced  by  the  action 
of  strong  aqueous  potash  at  the  boiling  heat 
on  phenylene  cyanide.  It  forms  a  white, 
tasteless,  crystalline  powder,  nearly  insoluble 
in  water,  alcohol,  and  ether,  and  sublimes 
witliout  previous  fusion  at  about  300°. 

terephthaiic-amlde*  s.   [Terephthal- 

AMIDE.] 


terephthaUo-ohloridOp  s, 

Chem,  :  C8H4O2CI2.  Produced  by  the  action 
of  phosphoric  pentachloride  on  tereplithalio 
acid.  It  forms  beautiful  crystals,  smells  like 
benzoic  chloride,  and  resembles  it  in  all  its 
reactions. 

ter'-e^,  a.  [Lat.  =  round,  smooth.]  Round, 
cyllndiical ;  used  substantively  in  anatomy  as 
a  name  for  certain  muscles  and  ligaments  on 
account  of  their  shape,  as  teres  major,  teres 
minor,  &c. 

Te-re'-gi-an,  s.    [See  def.] 

Church  Hist. :  A  member  of  the  Dlscalced 
Carmelites  of  either  sex,  living  under  the  re- 
formed rule  introduced  by  St.  Teresa  in  the 
latter  half  of  the  sixteenth  century. 

*ter'-et, «.    [Terete.] 

ter'-ete,  *  ter-e'-toiis,  *  ter'-et,  a.    [Lat. 

teres,  genit.  teretis  =  round,  smooth,  from  tero 
to  rub.]  Cylindrical  and  smooth;  long  and 
round ;  columnar,  as  some  stems  of  jilants. 
Opposed  to  angular  (q.v.). 

"  To  the  stars  nature  hath  givea  no  such  instru- 
ments, but  made  them  round  and  teret  iilte  a  globe." 
— Fothtrhy  :  AtheomaUix,  p.  826. 

*  ter'-S-ti^im,  s.  (Gr.  Tepeno-jna  {teretisma)  = 
the  chirping  of  swallows.]  Rough  and  unme- 
lodious  noise.    {Hall :  Satires,  IV.  i.  3.) 

*  ter'-gal,  a.  [Lat,  terg(um)  =  the  back ;  Eng. 
adj.  suff.  -al.]  Of  or  pp.rtaining  to  the  back  ; 
dorsal. 

ter'-gant,  ter'-gi-ant, 

a.     [Lat.    tergum  =  the 
back.] 

Her. :  Showing  the  1  ack 
part :  as,  an  eagle  tergarU 
displayed. 

ter-gem'-in-^l,  ter- 

gem'-in-ate,  a.  [Ter-  tergant. 

GEMiNOUS.]  Thrice 
double;  specif.,  in  botany,  three-paired  ;  the 
term  used  when  each  of  two  secondary  petioles 
bears  towards  its  summit  one  pair  of  leaHets, 
and  the  common  petiole  bears  a  third  pair  at 
the  origin  of  the  two  secondary  petioles,  aa  in 
Mimosa  tergemina,    {Mirbel.} 

*  ter-gem'-in-oiis,  a.  [Lat.  tergeminus,  from 

ter  =  thrice,  and  geminus  =  twin,  double.] 
Thrice  double,  three-paired,  tergeminate. 

ter-|p[f-er-ous,  a.  [Lat.  tergvm  =  the  back, 
and /ero  =  to  bear.]  Bearing  or  carrying  on 
the  back ;  as  iergiferov^  plants,  such  as  bear 
their  seeds  on  the  backs  of  their  leaves  as 
ferns ;  dorsiferous. 

'  ter'-giv-er-sate,  v.i.     [Lat.  tergiversatus, 

pa.  par.  of  tergiversor  =  to  turn  one's  back, 

to  refuse,  to  shuffle  :  tergum  =  the  back,  and 

versor  =  to  turn  one's  self  about ;  versus,  pa. 

par.  of  verto  —  to  turn,]     To  shift,  to  shuttle  ; 

to  practise  evasion,  shifts,  or  subterfuges, 

"  Wlio  also  if  he  were  conacioua  that  his  assumentnm 

to  the  Platonick  theology  were  not  no  defensible  a 

thing,  doth  himself  sometime  aa  it  were  tergivertuts 

and  decline  it  by  equivocating  in  the  word  Heuades. 

—Cudworth:  Intell.  Syat.,  p.  5B9. 

ter-giv-er-sa'-tion,  s.  [Fr.  tergiversation, 
from  I^at.  tergiversationem,  accus.  of  tergiver- 
satio,  from  tergiversatus,  pa.  par.  of  tergiversor 
=  to  tergiversate  (q.v.).] 

1.  The  act  of  tergiversating ;  a  shifting  or 
shuffling ;  a  shift,  an  evasion,  a  subterfuge. 

"But  that  no  Bus|]icion  of  tergiver$ation  may  be 
fastened  upon  me,  I  am  content  to  deal  with  you  a 
little,  at  your  own  weapons."— OAaHn^wortA  .■  llelig. 
of  ProUatanta,  pt  L,  ch.  v.,  §  85. 

2.  The  act  of  changing  or  of  turning  one's 
back  on  one's  opinions ;  the  act  of  turning 
back  on  a  cause  formerly  advocated ;  tlie  act 
of  a  turncoat. 

*ter'-giv-er-sa-tor,  a,  [Lat.]  One  who 
practises  tergiversation. 

•ter'-gj-verse,  v.i.  [Lat.  tergiversor  =  to 
tergiversate  (q.v.).]    To  turn  one's  back. 

"  The  Briton  never  tergivem'd 
Bub  was  for  adverse  drubbing." 

Saint  George  for  England,  pt  IL 

ter'-giiin,  ».    ["Lat.  =  the  back.] 

1.  Entom. :  The  upper  surfiice  of  the  abdo- 
men in  insects. 

2.  Zool.  :  The  dorsal  arc  of  the  somite  of  an 
arthropod,  as  of  a  Crustacean  or  an  Arachnid. 

•tcr'-in,  s.  [Fr.  tarin.]  A.  kind  of  singing 
bird  ;  the  siskin.    [Tarin.] 


f&te,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  iSll,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot, 
or.  wore,  W9^  wort,  whd,  son;  mute,  cub,  ciire,  ^nite.  cur,  rule,  fall;  try,  Sirriau.    £e.oe  =  ei  ey  =  a;  qu  =  Uw* 
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term,  ^tearm,  ^tearme,  *  termers.  [Ft. 
termer  a  term,  time,  or  day,  a  word,  from 
Lat.  temihium,  accus.  of  terminus  =  a  bound- 
ary-line, a  bound,  a  binit  (whence  tei'miiial, 
terminate,  terminus);  cf.  Gr.  reptxa  (terma) — 
a  Uniit ;  0.  Lat.  terwien;  Sp.  termino;  Ital. 
terniliie,  teTinino.'} 
I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  The  extremity  of  anything ;  a  limit,  a 
bound,  a  boundary. 

"  Con-uptioD  is  a  reciprocal  to  generation  ;  and  they 
two  are  as  iiatare'a  two  terms  or  boundaries,  and  the 
guides  to  life  and  death."— £acnn  .■  Natural  Hiatory. 

2.  The  time  or  jieriod  during  which  anything 
lasts ;  any  limited  time ;  a  time  or  period  fixed 
in  any  way. 

"  Doomed  for  a  certain  term  to  walk  the  night." 
Shakesp. :  Havn^t,  L  6. 

3.  In  universities,  colleges,  and  schools,  the 
pf-riod  during  which  instruction  is  regularly 
piven  to  students.  In  the  United  States  the 
public  school  year  is  usually  divided  into  two 
termn.  In  England  the  division  is  usually  into 
tliree  terms.  College  and  university  yeare  ar« 
variously  divided,  according  to  circuniBtauces 
In  England  the  Oxford  university  year  is 
divided  into  four  terms,  that  of  Cambiidge 
into  three. 

4.  The  time  during  which  the  law-courts 
are  held  or  are  open  for  the  trial  of  causes 
In  the  United  States  the  National  and  tlie 
State  Supreme  Courts  bold  each  one  annual 
term,  with  special  terms  as  circumstances 
lequire.  The  lower  courts  have  usually  four 
t-eims  annually,  this  fact  being  indicated  in 
the  title  of  ont:  court,  that  ot  Quarter  Sessions. 
The  English  co\irts  had  formerly  four  teimsin 
every  year,  viz.:  Hilary  teira,  beginning  on 
January  11,  and  ending  January  31 ;  Eagter 
term,  beginning  April  15,  and  ending  May  8 ; 
Trinity  term,  beginning  May  22,  and  ending 
June  12;  and  Michaelmas  term,  beginning 
Kov  2,  and  ending  Nov.  2i).  The  other  portions 
of  the  year  are  called  Vacation.  This  system* 
has  been  abolished  so  far  as  relates  to  the 
administration  of  justice. 

"  They  [lawyersj  sleep  between  tern  and  term' 

Shakesp. :  Am  You.  Like  It,  iii,  2. 

5.  A  word  by  which  something  fixed  or 
definite  is  expressed  or  designated;  a  word 
having  a  definite  and  specific  meaning,  and 
naming  or  characterizing  some  particular 
nerson,  thing,  act,  quality,  or  the  like  ;  es- 
pecially, a  word  having  a  technical  meaning : 
as,  technical  terms,  scientific  terms,  &c. 

"  Of  your  jugglyug  terme  iwnauiice  I  can  not  afflrme." 
—TyndaU:  Workes.  y.  320. 

6.  (PL) :  Language  or  words  generally. 

"  Aa  you  would  say  in  plain  termt." 

Shakesp. :  Merchant  of  Venice,  il.  2. 

7.  (PL)  :  Conditions  ;  stipulations  ;  propo- 
sitions stated  and  oflered  for  acceptance. 

"  [f  we  can  make  our  peace 
tTpon  Buch  large  termt  nud  so  absolute." 

Shakesp.  :  2  Henry  IV.,  Iv.  T. 

%  Hence  used  for  charge,  rate  of  payment : 
ae.  What  are  your  terms  for  singing  lessons? 
t  8.  (Pi.)  '  State  ;  situation  ;  circumstances. 
"  The  term*  of  our  estate  may  not  endure 
Hazards  eo  dangerous." 

Shakesp. :  Samlet,  111.  5. 
9.  {PI.) :  Relative  position  ;  relation  ;  foot- 
ing; position. 

"  The  Ambassadors  must  therefore  try  to  be  on  good 
terms  with  those  who  were  out  as  well  as  with  those 
who  were  in." — Macavlay :  Eist.  Sng.,  ch.  xxiii. 

IL  Technically: 

1.  Arch,  :  A  pedestal  widening  towards  the 
top,  where  it  merges  into  a  bust ;  a  terminal 
figure.    [Teuminus.] 

2.  Alg. :  A  member  of  a  compound  quantity  ; 
as,  a  in  a  +&,  a&  in  a6  +  cd  ;  a  single  expres- 
sion connected  with  any  other  by  the  signs 
plus  or  minus. 

3.  Geom. :  The  extreme  of  any  magnitude,  or 
that  which  limits  or  bounds  its  extent ;  thus, 
the  terms  of  a  line  are  points  ;  the  terms  of  a 
superficies,  lines,  &c. 

4.  Law: 

(1)  An  estate  or  interest  in  land  to  be  en- 
joyed for  a  fixed  period;  the  period  itself; 
more  fully  called  a  term  of  years,  a  term  for 
years. 

(2)  A  day  on  which  rent  or  interest  is 
payable,  conimonly  called  guarter-days  (q.v.). 
In  Scotland  houses  are  let  from  May  28th  for 
a  year  or  a  period  of  yeara, 

(3)  Scots  Law:  A  certain  time  fixed  by 
authority  of  a  court  within  which  a  paity  is 
allowed  to  establish  his  avennent  by  evidence. 

5.  Logic:    The  subject  or   predicate  of  a 


proposition ;  one  of  the  three  component 
parts  of  a  syllogism,  each  of  which  is  used 
twice.  Terms  are  divided  into  simple,  singular, 
universal,  common,  univocal,  equivocal,  ana- 
logous, abstract,  conci-ete,  &c.  Tlie  predicate 
of  the  conclusion  of  a  syllogism  is  called  tlie 
major  term,  because  it  is  the  most  general ; 
the  subject  of  the  conclusion  is  called  the 
minor  term,  as  being  less  general.  These  are 
called  the  extremes,  and  the  third  term  in- 
troduced as  a  common  measure  between  them 
is  called  the  mean  or  middle  term.  [Syllo- 
gism.] 

6.  Med.  (PL):  The  monthly  uterine  secre- 
tions of  women. 

7.  Shipbuild. :  The  same  as  Term-piece 
(q.v.). 

T[  (1)  Terms  of  an  equation : 

Alg. :  The  several  parts  of  which  it  is  com- 
posed connected  by  the  signs  -H  or  - .  Thus, 
x^  —  6x^  +  lla;  —  6  =  0  is  an  equation  com- 
posed of  four  terms. 

(2)  Terms  of  a  fraction : 

Math. :  The  numerator  and  denominator  of 
the  fraction. 

(3)  Terrns  of  a  proportion  (or  progression)  : 
Math. :   The  several  separate  quantities  of 

which  the  proportion  (or  progression)  consists. 

(4)  TerTns  of  a  ratio  : 

Math. :  The  antecedent  and  consequent 
of  the  ratio. 

(5)  To  be  under  terms : 

Law:  To  be  under  conditions  on  which  in- 
dulgence is  granted  by  the  Court,  as,  to  plead 
issuably.    (Wharton.) 

(6)  To  bring  to  terms :  To  reduce  to  submis- 
sion or  to  conditions. 

(7)  To  come  to  terTfis :  To  agree  ;  to  come  to 
an.  agreement. 

(8)  To  make  terms :  To  come  to  an  agreement. 
term-fee,  s. 

Law:  A  fee  or  certain  sum  chained  to  a 
suitor  for  each  term  his  cause  is  in  couit. 

term-piece,  s. 

Ship-baild.  :  A  piece  of  carved  work  placed 
tinder  each  end  of  the  taffrail  of  a  ship,  at  the 
side  timbers  of  the  stern,  and  extended  down 
as  low  as  the  foot-rail  of  the  balcony. 

term,  *  tearme,  v.t.  [Term,  s.]  To  name, 
to  call,  to  denominate,  to  express. 

"  As  maister  Gersonne  In  the  Latin  tong  termeth 
iL"— Sir  T.  More  :  il'orkea,  p.  1,376. 

*  ter'-ma-gan-55^.  s-  [Eng.  termagan(t);  -cy.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  a  termagant ; 
turbulence,  violence. 

"  By  violent  termaganci/  at  temper,  she  may  never 
suffer  biin  to  have  a  moment's  ptsace."— Barter. 

ter'-ma-gant,  *  ter-ma-gaiint,  a.  &  s. 

[From  'Termagant,  the  name  of  one  of  the 
idols  whom  the  Saracens  are  represented  in 
mediseval  romances  as  worshipping.  He  was 
afterwards  introduced  into  the  old  Moralities 
as  a  person  of  violent  temper,  so  that  a  rant- 
ing actor  might  appear  to  advantage  in  that 
cliaracter  (Shakesp. :  Hamlet,  iii.  2).  It  is  a 
corrupt,  of  O.  Fr.  Tervagant,  Tervagan,  or 
Tarvagan,  used  for  a  Saracen  idol,  from  Ital, 
Trivagajite,  Trivigante,  prob.  =  the  moon,  as 
wandering  under  the  three  names  of  Selene 
(or  Luna)  in  heaven,  Artemis  (or  Diana)  on 
earth,  and  Persephone  (or  Proserpine)  in  the 
lower  world ;  from  Lat.  ter  =  thrice,  and 
vagans,  pr.  par.  of  vagor  =  to  wander.] 

A,  As  adj. :  Violent,  quarrelsome,  boisteronSj 
turbulent. 

•"Twas  time  to  coiinterfeit,  or  that  hot  <erma?an* 
Scot  had  paid  me  euot  and  lot  too."  — .SAoJbeap.  ; 
1  Benry  IV.,  v.  4. 

B.  As  substantive : 

*  1.  The  name  given  by  the  writers  of 
mediseval  romances  to  a  fabled  Saracen  idoL 
(See  etym.) 

"  Nor  Iriebt  the  reader  with  the  Pagan  Taunt 
Of  mighty  Mahouiid,  and  great  Termagaunt.'*, 
Bp.  Ball :  Satires,  1. 1. 

*  2.  A  turbulent,  brawling,  scolding,  or 
abusive  person.  (Originally  applied  to  men 
rather  than  women.) 

"  Thou  dplightest  to  play  the  tyrant  and  terma- 
gant among  iEhem."'—J?ojrer«.'  Naaman  the  Syrian, 
p.  270. 

3.  A  boisterous,  abusive,  scolding,  or  violent 
woman  ;  a  shrew,  a  virago. 

"  An  Imperious  and  reckless  termagant." — Macau- 
lay  :  Bist.  Eng.,  th.  xv. 

*  ter'-m^-gant-ls^,  adv.     [Eng.  termagant ; 


-ly.]    In  a  termagant  or  abusive  manner ;  like 
a  termagant ;  extravagantly,  outrageously. 


*  terme-lesse.  a.    [Termless.] 

term'-er,  *  tearm-er,  ;*.     [Eng,  term,  s. ; 

-er.] 

*  1.  One  who  travelled  up  to  attend  court 
terms  ;  one  who  resorted  to  London  in  term- 
time  only  for  the  sake  of  tiicks  to  be  practised 
or  intrigues  to  be  carried  on  at  that  period, 
the  law  terms  being  formerly  the  great  times 
of  resort  to  London,  not  only  for  business 
but  for  pleasure.    (Nares.) 

"  Nor  have  my  title  leaf  ou  posts  or  walla, 
Or  iu  cleft  sticks  advanced  to  make  calls 
For  te7-7ners,  or  some  clerk-like  eerviuK  man." 

lien  Jonson  :  Epigram  & 

2.  One  who  terms  or  names. 

3.  The  same  as  Termor  (q.v.)- 

ter'-me^  (pl.  ter'-mi-teg),  s.  [Lat.  termes, 
genit.  termitis  =  a  wood-worm.  Cf.  also  termes 
=  the  branch  of  a  tree,  a  bough  cut  from  a 
tree.  ] 

1.  Entom. :  White  ant,  the  typical  genus  of 
TermitidiK  (q.v.).  The  antennge  are  as  long  as 
the  head  and  thorax,  inserted  in  front  of  the 
eyes,  and  composed  of  about  eighteen  joints. 
[Termitid-e.] 

2.  Palceont. :  A  species  occurs  in  the  Pur- 
beck  beds. 

ter'-min-a-ble,  a.  [As  if  from  a  Lat.  ter- 
viinabilis,  from  termino  —  to  terminate  (q.v.).] 
Capable  of  being  terminated;  hmitable;  ter- 
minating after  a  certain  period. 

"  The  terminable  lia-ina  of  a  ijart  of  helV— Taylor: 
Dissuasive /ram  Popery,  pt.  i,  |  i. 

ter'-min-a-ble-ness,  s.  [Eng.  terminable  ; 
-nebS.  ]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  terminable. 

ter'-min-al,  a.  &  s.  [Lat.  term-inalis,  from 
termimis  =  a  boundary -line,  a  limit,  a  bound  ; 
Fr.,  Sp.,  &  Port,  terminal;  Ital.  terminals.] 

A.  As  adjective : 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Pertaining  or  relating  to  a  boundary, 
limit,  pr  limitation  ;  pertiiining  to  or  forming 
a  limit  or  extremity. 

2.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  terminus  of  a 
railway  ;  charged  at  a  terminus. 

"They  object,  in  the  first  place,  to  the  legalisation 
of  terminal  charges  for  the  cost  of  providuig  station* 
and  warehouses  "—Morning  Fast,  Fob.  5, 18B5. 
II.  Technically : 

1.  Bot. :  Proceeding  from  the  end ;  ending, 
bounding. 

2.  Geom. :  Forming  an  edge  or  extremity. 
Thus  we  speak  of  the  terminal  edge  of  a 
polyhedron,  and  sometimes  of  the  terminal 
faces  of  a  solid.  Terminal  is  nearly  synony- 
mous with  limiting. 

3.  Logic:  Constituted  by  or  relating  to  A 
term. 

B.  As  substantive : 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  That  which  terminates ;  a  bound,  a  limits 
an  extremity,  an  end. 

2.  A  terminal  charge  ;  a  charge  made  for 
the  use  of  termini  or  stations  on  a  railway. 

"  On  the  vexed  question  of  terminals  the  railway 
companies  take  »  rery  firm  Btsad."— Morning  Pott, 
Feb.  5,  1885. 

IL  Electro-magn. :  The  clamping-screw  at 
each  end  of  a  voltaic  battery,  used  for  con- 
necting it  with  the  wires  which  complete  the 
circuit.  One  terminal  is  at  the  copper  or 
negative  pole,  and  the  other  at  the  zinc  or 
positive  pole.  Their  connection  by  wire  starts 
the  battery  into  action. 

terminal-bud,  4. 

Bot. :  A  bud  situated  at  the  end  of  a  branch. 

terminal -figure,  c  The  same  as 
Terminus,  II.  2. 

terminal-form,  <.    [Tebhinal-taltie.] 

terminal-moraine,  s.    [Mobainb.] 

terminal-stigma,  s. 

Bot. ;  A  stigma  placed  at  the  end  of  a  style. 
terminal-style,  s. 

Bot. :  A  style  placed  at  the  summit  of  the 
ovary. 

terminal-value,  terminal-form,  «. 

Math. :  The  last  and  most  complete  value 
or  form  given  to  an  expression. 


hSa,  hS^;  pout,  j<$Wl;  cat.  9ell,  chorus.  9liin.  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a^;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist,   ph  —  L 
-Olan,  -tlan  =  sh^n.   -tion,  -slon  =  shun ;  -f  ion,  -§ion  =  zhnn.   -cious,  -tious,  -sious  ~  shus.   -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  b^l,  d^L 
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terminal- velocity,  3.  In  the  theory  of 
projectiles,  the  greatest  velocity  which  a 
body  can  acquire  by  falling  freely  through 
the  air,  the  limit  being  arrived  at  when  the 
increase  of  the  atmospheiic  resistance  be- 
comes equal  to  the  increase  of  the  force  of 
gravity. 

ter-min-a'-Ie-SQ,  s.  pi.  [From  Mod.  Lat.  ter- 
minalia,  2.] 

Bot.  :  A  tribe  of  Combretacese,  having  the 
corolla  generally  wanting  and  the  cotyledons 
convolute. 

ter-min-a'-li-a,  s.  pi.  [Lat.,  neut.  pi.  of 
een/iijia.ii5=  pertaining  or  relating  to  a 
boundary  or  hmit.]    [Terminus.] 

1.  Roinan  Antiq.  :  A  festival  celebrated 
annually  on  the  23rd  of  February  in  honour 
of  Terminus,  the  god  of  boundaries.  It  was 
then  usual  for  peasants  to  assemble  near  the 
principal  hindniaiks  which  separated  their 
tields,  and,  after  they  had  crowned  them  with 
garlands  and  flowei-s,  to  make  libations  of 
milk  and  wine,  and  to  sacrifice  a  lamb  or  a 
young  I  ig.  The  publit;  festival  was  celebrated 
at  the  sixth  mil-^stone  on  the  road  to  Lauieu- 
tum,  because  at  one  time  that  was  the  limit 
of  Roman  territory.    [Terminus,  II.  1.]  . 

2.  Bot.  (As  a  pseudo-singular) :  The  typical 
genus  of  Termiiialea;(q.v.).  Trees  and  shrubs 
with  alternate  leaves,  usually  crowded  at  the 
end  of  the  branches.  Inflorescence  in  race- 
mose and  panicled  spikes,  generally  her- 
maphrodite in  their  lower  part,  and  only 
staminiferous  above ;  calyx  cauipanulate, 
five-cleft,  the  lobes  acute  ;  corolla  wanting  ; 
stamens  ten ;  ovary  with  two  ovules  ;  drupe 
with  but  one  seed.  From  the  tiopicji  of  Asia 
and  America.  Termiiialia  Chebula  is  a  large 
and  valuable  tree,  eighty  to  a  hundred  feet 
high,  growing  in  India  and  Burmah.  The  frnit 
is  ellipsoid  or  obovoid  and  five-ribbed,  from 
three-quarters  of  an  inch  to  an  incli  and  a 
quarter  in  length.  The  pounded  rind  gives 
the  black  myrobalan  (q.v.).  The  bark  of  the 
tree  is  used  for  lanning  and  dyeing.  There 
are  often  galls  upon  it,  which  are  also  used  for 
dyeing.  Another  of  the  Myrobalans  is  T. 
ieierica,  sixty  or  eighty  Teet  high.  It  grows 
in  India.  The  leaves  and  the  fruit  are  used 
for  tanning  and  dyeing.  Other  Indian  species 
said  to  be  used  for  tanning  and  dyeing  are 
T.  Arjuna,  T.  Catajrpa,  T.  dtrijia,  T.  pani- 
culaia,  and  T.  tomentosa.  Tlie  fruits  of  T. 
Catappa,  sometimes  called  the  Almond,  are 
eaten  ;  so  are  the  kernels  of  T.  Chebula,  which, 
however,  if  taken  in  large  quantities,  pro- 
duce intoxication.  A  gum  like  gum  arable 
is  exuded  from  its  bark.  T.  Che^la  was  be- 
lieved by  the  old  Hindoos  to  be  alterative  and 
tonic.  The  fruits  of  T.  belerica  are  astringent 
and  laxative ;  the  other  Indian  species  are  also 
nedicinal.  Tlie  milky  juice  of  T.  Benzoin 
Wcomes  fragrant  on  being  dried.  It  is  burnt 
m  churches  in  Mauritius  as  a  kind  of  incense. 
A  drastic  resin  flows  from  T.  argentea,  a 
Brazilian  species.  The  root  of  T.  IcUifolia  is 
given  in  Jamaica  in  diarrhoea.  The  bark  of 
T.  alata  is  astringent  and  antifebrile.  The 
wood  of  T.  tomentosa,  when  polished,  re- 
sembles walnut,  and  has  been  used  in  India 
f*r  making  stethoscopes. 

*  ter'-min-ant,  s.  [Lat.  terminans,  pr.  par. 
0f  termino  =  to  terminate  (q.v.).]  Termiua- 
tiou,  ending. 

"  Neither  of  both  sra  «f  like  terminant.'* — Putten- 
ham :  Sngliih  Peesie,  bk.  ii..  cb.  ix. 

ter'-min-ate,  v.t  &  i.  [Lat.  terminatus, 
pa.  par.  of  termino  =  to  bound,  to  limit,  to 
termmate;  terminus  =  a  bound  ...  a  term 
(q.v.);  Fr.  terminer;  8p.  &  Port  terminar ; 
ital.  terminare.] 
A.  Transitive: 

1,  To  bound,  to  limit ;  to  set  a  boundary 
•r  limit  to;  to  form  the  extreme  point  or 
side  of. 

"  Bed  of  all  rarioiiB  herbs,  for  evergreen, 
In  beauteous  order  terminate  the  scene." 

Pope:  Homer;  Odystey  yii.  les. 

2.  To  end  ;  to  put  im  end  to ;  to  finish,  to 
elose. 

**  OathB  lerminate,  as  Paul  obeervea,  sU  strife- 
Some  men  b»Te  rarely  theu  a  i>eaceful  life!" 

Cowper :  Conversation,  65. 

•  3,  To  complete,  to  i>erfect. 

*  4.  To  limit,  to  confine. 

"ThereisndoTiblecoQseiibto  apropoalttoD.  .  .;  the 
flivt  1b  directly  termiTiated  upon  the  hcneety  or  dis- 
honesty of  Uie  obiect.'— Dp.  Taylor:  Rule  of  Con. 
acience.  bk.  L,  ch.  iv. 


B.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  be  limited  in  space  by  a  point,  line, 
or  surface  ;  to  stop  short,  to  end. 

"  These  bills,  which  were  barren,  continued  for 
about  three  miles  more,  and  then  terminated  in  a 
large  plain."— Cooft .-  First  Voyage,  bk.  i.,  ch.  i. 

2.  To  come  to  an  end  or  conclusion  ;  to  end, 
to  conclude,  to  finish. 

"  Thus  the  au^eaca terminated."— Ma^atUay  :  HUt. 
Eng..  cb.  xxilL 

ter'-min-ate,  a.  [Lat.  terminatus.']  [Ter- 
minate, v.]  Capable  of  coming  to  an  end  ; 
terminable,  limited,  bounded  :  as,  a  tenniiuUe 
decimal.     [Indeterminate.] 

terminate-number,  s. 

Math. :  An  integer,  a  mixed  number,  or  a 
vulgar  fraction,  capable  of  being  expressed  as 
a  terminating  decimal. 

ter-min-a'-tion,  s.    [Fr.,  from  Lat.  termirui- 
iionem,  accus.  of  termimUio,  from  terminatus, 
pa.    par.    of   termi7Lo  —  to  terminate   (q.v.) ; 
Sp.  terminxtcion ;  Ital.  terminasione.] 
I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  The  act  of  teiminating,  bounding,  or 
limiting ;  the  act  of  setting  bounds  or  limits ; 
the  act  of  ending  or  concluding. 

2.  That  which  bounds  or  limits  ;  a  bound ; 
a  limit  in  time  or  space  :  as,  The  termination 
of  a  line  is  a  point. 

3.  End  in  time  or  existence  :  as,  the  termi- 
nation  of  happiness. 

4.  End,  conclusion,  completion,  ending. 
*'  A  good  commencement  has  ever  been  found  .  . 


*  5.  Last  purpose  or  design. 

"  It  is  not  an  idol  rationa  termini,  in  respect  of 
termination:  for  the  religious  observation  thereof  is 
referred  and  subservient  to  the  honour  of  God  and 
Christ"— JfAie*. 

*  6.  A  word,  a  term. 

"  She  si>eaiLB  poniards,  and  every  word  stabs :  if  her 
breath  were  as  terrible  aa  her  terminations,  there 
were  no  living  near  'het."—Shaicesp. :  Mrtch  Ado,  11.  L 

IL  Gram. :  The  end  or  ending  of  a  word ; 
the  part  annexed  to  the  root  or  stem  of  an 
inflected  word  ;  the  syllable  or  letter  tliat 
ends  a  words. 

ter-min-a'-tlon-al,  a.  [£ng.  termination; 
-al.]  Of,  pertaining  to,  or  forming  a  termi- 
nation ;  forming  the  end  or  concluding 
syllable  of  a  word. 

*  ter'-mm-a-tive,  a.  [Eng.  terminat(e') ; 
-ive.]  Tending  or  serving  to  terminate ; 
definitive,  absolute,  not  relative. 

"  I  use  ibis  instance  to  take  otf  the  trifle  of  worship 
relative,  and  worship  terminative."— Taylor :  Rule  qf 
Cont^tnee,  bk.  ii.,  ch.  iii. 

*  ter'-min-a-tive-l^,  adv.  [Eng.  termina- 
live;  -ly.]  In  a  terminative  manner;  abso- 
lutely ;  not  relatively. 

"  It  Ib  terminativety  to  Christ  or  God,  bot  relatlTely 
to  the  image,  that  is,  to  the  Image  for  God's  or  Christ  i 
iaiLe,"— Taylor  :  Diuuative/rom  Popery,  pt.  i.,  i  12. 

ter'-n^ui-a-tdr,  s.   [Eng.  termvnat(e),  v.  ;  -or.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang.:    One  who   or   that   which 

terminates. 

2.  Astron.  ;  The  dividing  line  between  the 
enlightened  and  the  unenlightened  part  of  the 


*  ter'-min-a-tor-^,  a.     [Eng.   terminat(e); 

-ory.]    Bounding,  limiting,  terminating. 

*ter'-inine,  *ter-inyne,  v.t.    [Lat.  termino 
=  to  terminate  (q.v.)  ;  Fr.  terminer.} 

1.  To  fix,  to  limit. 

"  Eftsoone  he  termyneth  [Lat.  temtinat]  sum  dal."- 
Sbretoit  ir. 

2.  To  terminate,  to  limit,  to  confine. 

"  How  absurd  bad  these  guesbi  been,  U  they  had 
termined  the  thanks  in  the  servitors." — Bp.  Ball: 
Contempt. ;  Five  Loava. 

ter'-min-er,  s.   [Eng.  termin{e);  -er.] 

Law :  A  determining :  as  in  Oyer  and 
terminer.    [Oyer.] 

*  ter'-mi-nine,  s.    [Tebuine.]     A  limit,  a 
boundary. 

"  All  lointly  move  upon  one  axletree. 
Whose  terminine  is  termed  the  world's  wide  pole." 
Marlowe :  Doctor  J^'auttus,  IL  2. 

ter'-min-i^m,  s.      [Ger.  and  Mod.  Lat.  ter- 
minismns,  from  Lat.  termimis  (q.v.).] 

1.  Church  Hist.  :  The  belief  that  there  is  a 
terminus  in  each  man's  life,  after  which  he  is 
no  longer  capable  of  receiving  grace  or  pardon 
for  his  sins.     Tliis  doctrine  occasioned  a  con- 


troversy at  Leipzig  in  the  seventeenth  century, 
the  chief  movers  in  which  were  Retchenberg, 
who    upheld    the    doctrine,  and    Ittig,   who 
denied  it. 
1 2.  Philos. :  The  same  as  Nominalism  (q.v.). 

ter'-min-ist,  s.     [Mod.  Lat.  terminista.] 

1.  One  wh(t  holds  that  there  is  a  period  in 
every  man's  life,  after  which  he  is  incapable 
of  becoming  the  subject  of  grace.    [Tekmin- 

ISM,  1.] 

2.  A  Nominalist  (q.v.),"  because  the  Nomi- 
nalists held  that  Universals  were  names,  oz 
terms,  and  not  things. 

"  The  Realiata  were  more  powerful  than  the  Nomi. 
nalists,  or  the  Termiiiists  as  tliey  were  called."^ 
iloslmim  (ed.  Held),  p.  526. 

ter-min-o-log'-ic-al,  a.  [Eng.  terminr 
olog{y);  -icat.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  termin- 
ology. 

ter-Miin-6-l6g'-ic-al-l3^,  adv.  [Eng.  ter. 
minological ;  -ly.j  In  a  terminological  manner ; 
by  way  of  terminology. 

ter-min-ol'-d-gy,  ter-mon-ol'-ol-gi^,  s. 

[Lat.  terminus  —  a.  limit,  a  term  (q.v.),  and 
Gr.  \6yo<s  (logos)  =  a  word  ;  Fr.  terminologie.] 

1.  The  doctrine  or  science  of  technical 
terms ;  teaching  or  theory  regarding  tiie 
proper  use  of  terms. 

2.  The  terms  collectively  used  in  any  art, 
science,  or  tlie  like ;  nomenclature  :  as,  the 
terminology  of  botany. 

ter-min'-thiis  (pi.  ter-mm'-thi),  s.    [Gr. 

T€pixtv9os  (terminthos).] 

Pathol. :  A  tumour  in  the  skin,  of  a  blackish 
colour,  inclining  to^reen,  and  resembling  the 
fruit  of  the  terebinth.  It  is  painful,  and 
affects  the  arms,  hands,  and  thighs. 

ter'-min-us  (pi.  ter'-mxn-i),  «.     [Lat.  =  a 

boundary,  a  limit,  a  teim  (q.v.);  Sp.  termino; 
Ital.  termine,  termino.} 
I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  A  boundary,  a  limit ;  a  stone  or  other 
mark  raised  to  define  the  boundary  of  a 
property. 

TI  The  terminus  ad  quern  is  the  terminating 
point,  the  terminus  a  quo  the  starting  point. 
Both  terms  are  occasionally  used  in  law. 

2.  The  station  at  the  end  of  a  railroad, 
or  important  section  of  a  railroad. 

3.  An  end  ;  the  end  of  a  journey ;  a  goal. 

**  I  go  straight  to  my  terminus,  wherever  It  iL'*<~ 
Lever :  Tiia  BranUeighsof  Biahop's  Folly,  cb.  xxUL 

IL  Technically : 

1.  Roman  Antiq.  :  A 
divinity  at  Rome,  who 
was  supposed  to  preside 
over  boundaries.  Uis 
worship  was  first  intro- 
duced at  Rome  by  Numa. 
His  temple  was  on  the 
Tarpeian  rock,  and  he 
was  represented  with  a 
human  head,  without 
feet  or  arms,  to  intimate 
that  he  never  moved, 
wherever  he  was.  ,   .^^j;:^ 

2.  Arch.  :    A  bust   or""*^]!!    __ 
figure  of  the  upper  por-  terminus. 
tion  of  the  human  body, 

terminating  in  a  downwardly  tapering  block  J 
employed  as  a  pillar,  baluster,  or  detached 
ornament  for  a  niche.  Galled  also  a  Terminid- 
figure. 

ter-mi-tar'-i-fim,(pl.  ter-ml-tar'-x-^), ». 

[Lat.  termes,  genit.  termitis  =  a  wood-worm.) 
The  hillock  or  residence  of  the  white-ant 
[Tebuite.] 

ter'-mi-tar-j?,  s.  [Termitarium.]  The 
domicile  o'f  a   community   of  Termites;  a 

termitarium. 

ter'-mitc,  s.     [Fr.,  from  Lat.  termes  (q.v.).] 


1.  Any  individual  of  the  family  Termitida, 
and  spec,  of  the  genus  Termes. 

2.  (PI.):  The  family  Termitidse  (q.v.). 

ter-mit'-i-dae,  s.  pi.      [Lat.   termes,  genit 
termit{is);  Lat.  fem.  pi.  adj.  suff.  'idee.] 

EnUm.. :  "White  Ants ;  a  family  of  Pseudo- 
neuroptera,  tribe  Socialia,  The  mature  males 
and  females  have  the  antennae  with  thirteen 
to  twenty  beaded  joints,  the  compound  eyes 
rounded ;   ocelli  two ;    the   head    projecting 


&te,  ^t,  f^e,  amidst,  what,  fSll,  fother;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sii*,  xnai^e;  go,  potv 
or*  wore,  wgl£,  worlt,  wiio,  son;  mute,  cub,  ciire,  unite,  cur,  rule,  fall;  try,  Syrian.    »,  ce  =  e;  ey  =  a;  qu  —  kw. 
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In  front  of  the  prothorax ;  three  segments 
of  the  thorax  nearly  equal  in  size  ;  abdomen 
of  nine  distinct  segments,  terminating  in 
very  minute,  two-jointed  spiral  styles ;  legs 
simple  ;  larsi  four-jointed  ;  wings  membran- 
ous, falling  off  after  the  nuptial  flight.  Be- 
sides the  mature  males  and  females,  two 
other  kinds  of  Termites  exist,  "  soldiei-s  "  and 
"  workers."  The  soldiers  have  a  large,  square 
head,  with  projecting  mandibles,  and  the 
workers  a  small,  rounded  head,  with  con- 
cealed mandibles.  Both  are  destitute  of  eyes, 
and  are  modified  larvae.  The  adult  males  and 
females,  when  they  have  just  reached  ma- 
turity, swarm  into  the  air,  descending  again 
after  a  short  flight,  losing  their  wings,  and 
becoming  the  kings  and  queens  of  future 
termitaries.  Sexual  congress  takes  place  after 
they  have  returned  to  -the  earth.  The  ab- 
domen of  the  queen  becomes  of  extraordinary 
magnitude,  so  that  the  head  and  thorax  seem 
like  a  small  excrescence  on  it ;  she  is  said  to 
lay  80,000  eggs  a  day  during  her  life,  which 
lasts  for  about  a  year.  The  Termitidse  exist 
chiefly  in  tropical  and  sub-tropical  countries, 
where  they  are  very  destructive.  Sparmann 
described  five  South  African  species  of  Termes, 
T.  bellicosus,  T.  mordax,  T.  atrox,  T.  destructor^ 
and  T.  arboruvi.  T.  bellicosiis  builds  nests 
of  clay  ten  or  twelve  feet  high,  of  conical 
form,  and,  when  covered  with  vegetation, 
strong  enough  to  support  men  and  animals. 
T.  atrox  and  T.  mordaai  construct  nests  of  a 
cylindrical  form,  with  a  conical  roof.  T.  wr- 
ftorum  builds  a  spherical  nest  in  trees ;  some 
are  small,  others  the  size  of  a  hogshead.  They 
are  constructed  of  bits  of  wood,  cemented 
with  gums  and  juices  of  trees.  Other  species 
are  common  in  the  East  and  West  Indies. 
Three  small  species  are  now  European,  viz., 
T,  lud/ug%is,  abundant  in  some  parts  of 
France,  T.  Jlavicollis,  introduced  into  the 
south  of  France  and  Portugal  from  Northern 
Africa,  and  T.  Jlavipes,  introduced  apparently 
from  South  America.  T.  lucijugus  infests  the 
trunks  of  pines  and  oaks,  posts,  piers,  &c.  It 
has  been  found  very  destructive  at  Rochelle, 
attacking  the  piles  on  which  the  town  is 
built 

ter-zni-tld'-if-um.    «.      [Lat.   termes,    genit. 
termitis,  and  Gr.  eifios  (eido5)  =  form.] 

PalcBont. :  A  genus  of  Neuroptera,  akin  to 
Termes.  Two  British  species  from  the  Pur- 
beck  beds  and  the  Wealden. 

•  ter-ml-ti'-nss,  s.  pi     [Mod.  Lat.  termes, 
genit.  termit{is);  Lat.  fem.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -ince.] 

Entorti. :  A  section  of  Neuropterous  Insects, 
in  which  LatreineincludedMautispa,Raphidia, 
Termes,  and  Psocus. 

*  term'-  less,  *  terme  -  lesse,    u.     [Eng. 
term,  a. ;  -less.] 

1.  Having  no  term   or   limit;    unlimited, 

endless,  boundless. 

"  Tliese  betrayine  lights  look  not  up  towards  term- 
leu  Joys,  nor  down  towards  endless  sorrows." — Jialeigh. 

2.  Inexpressible,  indescribable. 

"  His  pboenix  down  began  bat  to  appear, 
Lik«  uosbom  velvet,  on  that  termlest  skin." 

Shaienp.  :  Lover's  Complaint,  M. 

•term'-lSr,  a.  &  adv.     [Eng.  term,  s.  ;  -ly.} 

A.  As  adj. :  Occurring  or  recurring  every 
term. 

"  The  clerks  are  partly  awarded  by  that  mean  also 
[petty  fees)  for  their  entries,  discharges,  and  some 
ether  writings,  besides  that  termly  fee  which  they 
are  allowed,"— fiacon  ;  Qglce  of  Alienation*. 

B.  As  adv. :  Term  by  term  ;  every  term. 

"The  fees,  or  allowancea,  that  are  termly  given  to 
these  deputies,  receiver,  and  clerks,  for  recom  pence  of 
tbeae  their  pains,  I  do  purposely  pretermit ;  because 
they  be  not  certain,  but  aroitiary."— Aacon  :  Office  ttf 
Alienatioru. 

tor-mdn-5r-6-g^,  s.    [Terminology.  ] 

term'-or,  s.    [Eng.  term,  8.  ;  -or.] 

Law :  One  who  has  an  estate  for  a  term  of 
years  or  for  life. 

"  When  by  the  statute  21  Hen  VIH.,  c.  is  the 
termor  {that  is,  he  who  is  entitled  to  the  terra  of 
years)  was  protected  against  these  fictitious  recoveries, 
and  his  interest  rendered  secure  and  permanent,  long 
terms  began  to  be  more  frequent  than  before."— 
Blackttone  :  Comment.,  bk.  ii.,  ch.  9. 

tern,  s.    [Dan.  i&rne,  tceme;  Sw.  tdriia;  Icel. 
tema  =  a  tern.]    [Sterna.] 

Omith. :  Tlie  popular  name  of  any  species 
of  the  genus  Sterna  (q.v.).  They  are  slenderly 
built  birds,  with  long,  narrow,  sharp-pointed 
wings,  and  forked  tail,  from  which,  as  well  as 
from  their  swift  and  circling  manner  of  flight, 
they  are   often    called    Sea-swallows.      The 


thick,  soft,  close  plumage  is  coloured  light 
blue,  black,  and  white,  varying  but  little  with 
sex,  age,  or  season  of  the  year.  They  are 
extensively  distributed,  inhabiting  every  zone, 
but  prefer  warm  and  temperate  climates  to 
the  colder  regions,  which  they  only  visit  for  a 
short  period  during  the  year.  All  are  exceed- 
ingly active,  and  from  sunrise  to  sunset  are 
upon  the  wing,  generally  flying  very  near  the 
surface  of  the  water,  rising  and  sinking  as 
the  waves  heave  and  fall.  They  walk  badly, 
and  are  not  good  swimmers,  their  small  feet 
rendering  them  but  little  assistance,  so  that 
they  are  tossed  about  like  corks.  They  feed 
on  small  fish  and  marine  animals,  always 
taking  their  prey  on  the  wing.  The  species 
are  numerous.     [Sterna.] 

tern,  a.  &  5.  [Lat.  (erui  =  three  each,  from 
ires=:  three,  ter  =  thrice.] 

A.  As  atlj. :  Threefold ;  consisting  of  three. 
(Used  chiefly  in  botany.) 

*B.  Assubst.  :  That  which  consists  of  three 
things  or  numbers  together ;  specit.,  a  prize  in 
a  lottery  gained  by  drawing  three  favourable 
numbers  ;  the  numbers  themselves. 

tern-flowers,  s.pi. 
Bot. :  Flowers  growing  in  threes. 
tern-leaves,  s.pi. 
Bot. :  Leaves  arranged  three  in  a  whorl. 
tem-peduncles,  s.pi. 
Bot. :    Peduncles   growing  three   together 
from  the  same  axis. 

ter'-na-rj^,  a.  &  s.  [Lat.  temarius,  from  temi 
=  three  each  ;  Fr.  temaire.]    [Tern,  a.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Proceeding  by  three ;  consisting 
of  three  ;  applied  to  things,  arranged  in  order 
by  threes :  as  a  flower  is  said  to  have  a  ternary 
division  of  its  parts  when  it  has  three  sepals, 
three  petals,  three  stamens,  &c. 

"  The  equality  Is  mentioned  as  belonging  to  the 
ternary  number,  here  considered  as  a  figure  of  the 
Ttiixity. "— fVaferlaiid  :  Works,  iv.  93. 

B.  As  suhst :  The  number  three ;  a  group 
of  three. 

"  The  ternary,  or  triad,  was  not  only  accounted 
a  sacred  number  amongst  the  Pythagoreans,  but  also 
as  containing  some  mystery  in  nature." — Cudneorth : 
Intell.  System,  p.  £47. 

ter'-nate,  a.  [Low  Lat.  tematus,  from  I^at. 
temi  ~  three  each.]    [Tern,  o.] 

*  1.  Ord.  Lang. :  Arranged  in  threes ;  having 
an  arrangement  of  parts  in  threes. 

2.  Botany: 

(1)  Trifoliate. 

(2)  Having  three  things,  as  leaves,  fa  a 
whorl ;  ternary. 

ter'-nate-!^,  adv.  [Eng.  ternate;  -ly.]  In  a 
temate  manner ;  by  threes. 

t  ter-naf -i-sect,  a.     [Low  Lat    temat^ttt 

and  Lat.  sectiis  =  cut.] 

Bot.  (Of  a  leaf,  dc):  Cut  into  three  lobes  or 
partial  divisions. 

ter-na-to-,  pre/.  [Ternate.]  Ternary  ;  in 
threes. 

temato-pinnate,  a. 

Bot.  :  The  term  used  when  the  secondary 
petioles,  to  the  sides  of  which  the  leaflets  are 
attached,  proceed  in  threes  from  the  summit 
of  a  common  petiole. 

teme,  ».    [Etym.  doubtful.]    (See  compound.) 

teme-plate,  s.  A  thin  iron  plate  coated 
with  an  alloy  of  tin  and  lead. 

*ter'-ni-6n,  s.  [Lat.  temio,  from  terni  = 
three  each.]  A  group  of  three;  the  number 
three ;  a  ternary. 

"Disposing  them  Into  temions  cl  three  general 
hierarchies.  —Bp.  naU:  Invisible  World,  bk,  i.,  §7. 

tem-Stroe'-mi-a,  s.  [NamedaftprTernstrom, 
a  Swedish  naturalist  and  traveller,  who  died 
in  1745.1 

Bot. :  The  typical  genus  of  Ternstroemiacese 
(q.v.).  Evergreen  shrubs  or  trees,  with  cori- 
aceous, entire  or  serrato-crenate  leaves,  five 
sepals,  five  petals,  many  stamens,  and  inde- 
hiscent  fruits.  Known  species  about  twenty- 
five,  from  tropical  Asia  and  America. 

tem-stroe-mi-a'-$e-fie,  s.  pi.     [Mod.  Lat 

ternstroimiia) ;  Lat.  fem.  pi.  adj.  suflf.  -acece.] 

Bot. :    Theads ;   an    order  of   Hypogynous 

Exogens,  alliance  Guttiferales.  Trees  or  shrubs, 


with  alternate,  coriaceous,  usually  undivided, 
exstipulate  leaves,  occasionally  dotted.  Pe- 
duncles articulated  at  the  base,  axillary  or 
terminal ;  flowers  usually  polygamous,  white, 
more  rai'ely  pink  or  red  ;  sepals  five  or  seven, 
coriaceous,  deciduous,  the  innermost  often 
the  largest ;  petals  five,  six,  or  nine,  often 
combined  at  the  base ;  stamens  indefinite ; 
filaments  monadelphous,  polyadelphous,  or 
distinct;  styles  three  to  seven;  capsule  two 
to  seven-celled,  dehiscent  or  indehiscent; 
seeds  large,  few,  attached  to  the  axis.  From 
South  America,  the  East  Indies,  China,  North 
America,  and  Africa.  Known  genera  thirty- 
three,  species  130.    [Camellia,  Thea.] 

ter'-penes,  s.  pi.  [Formed  from  Lat.  terebin- 
thus  =  the  turpentine- tree,  or  from  Ger.  t&r- 
pentin  =  turpentine  (q.v.).] 

Chem. :  A  term  applied  to  a  series  of  hydro- 
carbons having  the  generic  formula  CnH2n— 4. 
They  may  be  all  classed  under  two  heads, 
those  produced  by  synthetical  means,  as  valyl- 
ene,  CsHg,  and  carpene,  C9H14  ;  and  those 
found  ready  formed  in  plants,  as  the  turpen- 
tines, C10H16.  With  the  exception  of  the  last, 
the  terpenes  have  been  very  incompletely  in- 
vestigated. They  are  colourless  or  yellowish 
liquids,  insoluble  in  water,  but  soluble  in 
alcohol,  ether,  chloroform,  benzene,  and  in 
the  fixed  and  volatile  oils. 

ter'-pi-lene,  s.    [Terpenes.] 

Cliem. :  An  inactive  hydrocarbon,  produced 
by  the  action  of  weak  reagents  on  the  solid 
dihydrochloride,  OioHig-aHCl.    (Watts.) 

ter'-pine,  s.     [Eng.  terp(ene);  -inc.] 

Chem. :  CioHayOgHgO.  A  crystalline  body, 
obtained  by  shaking  for  some  time  a  mixture 
of  eight  parts  oil  of  turpentine,  two  parts 
dilute  nitric  ^tid,  and  one  part  alcohol.  It 
forms  large  brilliant,  colourless,  short  rhombic 
prisms,  soluble  in  boiling  water,  alcohol,  and 
ether,  melts  at  103",  and  sublimes  at  a  higher 
temperature  in  long  needles. 

t  ter-pin'-nate,  «..    [Tripinnate.] 

ter'-pin-ol,  s.     [Eng.'tejyin(e);  -ol.] 

Chem.  :  C20H54O.  A  liquid  of  hyacinth-like 
odour,  produced  by  heating  an  aqueous  solu- 
tion of  terpine  with  hydrochloric  and  sul- 
phuric acids.  It  boils  at  168°,  and  has  a 
sf).  gr,  -852. 

ter-p6'-di-6n,  s.  [Gr,  rdpno)  (terpo)  =  to  de- 
light, and  aj2^  (ode)  =  a  song,  an  ode.] 

Miisic:  A  keyed  musical  instrument,  in- 
vented by  John  David  Busuhmann,  of  Ham- 
burg, aouut  1816,  resembling  a  pianoforte  in 
appearance,  but  producing  notes  from  blocks 
of  wood  struck  with  hammers.  The  sound 
could  be  increased  or  diminished  at  pleasure. 

Terp-sich'-o-re.  s.  [Gr.,  from  -epn-w  (terpo), 
fut.  T€p}}fui  (terpso)  =  to  delight,  and  xop°^ 
=  dancing.] 

1.  Class.  Antiq. :  One  of  the  Muses,  daughter 
of  Jupiter  and  Mnemosyne.  She  presided 
over  dancing,  of  which  she  was  reckoned  the 
inventress,  and  in  which,  as  her  name  inti- 
mates, she  took  delight.  To  her  was  some- 
times ascribed  the  invention  of  the  cithara, 
rather  tlian  to  Mercury.  She  is  represented  as 
a  young  virgin  crowned  with  laurel,  and  hold- 
ing in  lier  hand  a  musical  instrument. 

2,  Astron. :  [Asteroid,  81]. 

terp-sich-o-re'-an,  a.  &  s.    [Terpsichore.] 
A.  As  adj. :  Pei'taining  or  relating  to  Terp- 
sichore or  dancing. 

"Two  terpxictiorean  pieces  by  a  French  composer 
were  brought  out"— Z>«i7y  Telegraph,  Feb.  ao,  1686. 

*  B.  As  subst. :  A  dancer. 

"  Young  men  who  will  carry  all  before  them,  both 
as  talkers  and  t^rptichoreans."  —  Daily  Telegraph. 
Jan.  6,  I8B6. 

terp-siph'-6-ne,  5.  [Gr.  repi/fts  (terp8is)= 
delight,  and  4>tt)VTq  (phone)  =  a  sound.] 

Omith. :  A  genus  of  Muscieapidse,  erected 
by  Gloger  for  the  Indian  species  of  Cuvier'a 
genus  Muscipeta.  Terpsiphone  parodist  is  tho 
Pnradise  Flycatcher,  and  T.  ajinis  the  Bur- 
mese Paradise  Flycatcher. 

ter'-ra,  s.  [Lat.  =  the  earth.  Allied  to  Irish 
tir~  land,  (i7*me7i=: mainland  ;  tirim  =  dry; 
Gael.  &  Wei.  tir=  land.]    The  earth ;  eaath. 

terra-alba,  s.  [Lit.  =  white  eann.  ]  Ar- 
menian bole  ;  pipe-clay. 


I>6il,  b6^;  poiit,  jd^l;  cat,  ^eU,  chorus,  9liin,  ben^Ii;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a§;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist,   -ing. 
-oian,  -tian  =  sh^o.   -tion,  -sion  =  shun;  -tion,  -$ion  =  zhiin.    -cioos,  -tlous,  -sioos  =  shiis.   -ble,  -die,  &c,  =  bel,  d^ 
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terrace— terrestrial 


terra-oarioaa,  «. 

stoue. 


Tripoli    or  rotten 


terra-catecha»  o. 

L  [Catechu.] 

2.  A  trade  name  for  gambir  (q.v.); 

terra-cotta,  s.  [Itat.  cotton  baked  ;  Lat. 
coc(a,  fem.  of  pa.  par.  of  coquo  =  to  cook ;  Pr. 
terre  cuite.] 

1.  A  compound  of  pure  clay,  fine-grained, 
colourless  sand,  or  calcined  flints,  and  pul- 
verized potsherds,  moulded,  dried  in  the  air, 
and  baked  in  a  kiln.  It  is  especially  used  for 
aruhitectui-al  decorations,  figures,  vases,  &c. 

2.  A  work  of  art  in  terra-cotta ;  specif,  ap- 
plied CO  small  figures  in  terra-cotta  found  in 
funeral  monumeuta  in  America. 

"  A  few  curious  terra-cottai,  recovered  from  the 
mouiida  baye  auggusied  compnrisoDS  with  relics  of  the 
saiue  class  found  so  abundantly  oa  ancient  Mexican 
sites."—  Wilson  :  Prahittoric  Man,  ii.  26. 

*  terra-cultural,  o.  Of  or  pertaining 
to  terra-culture ;  agricultural. 

*  terra-culture,  s.  Cultivation  of  the 
earth ;  agriculture. 

terra  dl  Sienna,  s.  A  ferruginous, 
ochreous  earth,  used  as  a  pigment  in  both  oil 
and  water-colonr  painting  in  its  raw  state 
and  when  burnt.  In  the  latter  instance  it 
becomes  of  a  deep  orange  tint,  and  dries  more 
rapidly.  It  is  transparent  and  durable ; 
mixed  with  various  blues,  it  yields  many 
useful  tints  of  green. 

terra  firmans.  [Lat.  =  firm  earth.]  Firm 
ground,  solid  ground  or  earth  ;  dry  land,  as 
opposed  to  water,  bog,  or  the  like ;  mainland, 
a  continent,  as  opposed  to  an  island  ;  hence, 
fig.,  a  firm  or  secure  basis  or  ground  on  which 
one  can  stand. 

terra-incognita,  s.  [Lat.  =  unknown 
eartli.]  An  nuknown  or  unexplored  region. 
(Lit.  &jig.). 

terra-japonlca,  s.    [Terra-catecho.] 

terra-nera.  s.  [Xtal,  =  black  earth.]  A 
native,  unctuous  pigment,  used  by  the  ancienti 
artists  in  fresco,  oil,  and  tempera-painting. 

*  terra-nolJilis,  s.  [Lat.  =  noble  earth.] 
An  old  name  for  the  diamond. 

terra-orellana,  «. 

Bot.  :  Bixa  Orellaiia. 

terra-pcnderosa,  s.  [Lat.  =  heavy 
earth.]    Barytes,  or  heavy-spar  (q.v.). 

terra-slgillata,    terra-Lemnia,    s. 

[Lemmian  earth.] 

terra-verde,  s.  [Ital.  =  green  earth.] 
A  name  given  to  two  kinds  of  native  green 
earth  used  as  pigments  in  painting :  one 
obtained  from  Monte  Baldo,  near  Verona,  the 
other  from  the  island  of  Cyprus.  The  former 
has  much  more  body  than  the  latter,  and  is 
very  useful  in  landscape  painting  in  oil 
colours.  It  is  a  siliceous  earth  coloured  by 
the  protoxide  of  iron,  of  which  it  contains 
about  twenty  per  cent.  It  is  not  affected  by 
exposure  to  strong  light  or  impure  air. 

ter'-rafe,  *  tar-ras,  *  ter-ass,  s.    [O.  Fr. 

terrace ;   Fr.  terrasse  =  a  flat,  a  platform,   a 
terrace,  from  Ital.  terraccia,  terrayza  =  a  ter- 
race, from    terra   (Lat.   (erra)  =  earth ;    Sp, 
terraza.] 
L  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  A  raised  level  space  or  platform  of  earth, 
supported  on  one  or  more  sides  by  masonry  ; 
a  bank  or  platform  of  turf  or  the  like,  such 
as  may  be  seen  in  gardens,  where  they  are 
used  for  ornament,  cultivation,  or  promenade. 

"In  those  tarroMvt  and  pleasant  walla."— Iforth : 
Plutarch,  p.  446. 

2.  A  balcony  or  open  gallery. 

"  The  gunner  beins  upon  tho  terrace  of  the  forf — 
Backtuyt :  Yoyaget,  iii.  858. 

3.  The  flat  roof  of  a  house,  as  in  Oriental 
and  Spanish  houses. 

"  As  touchinfr  upon  salleries  and  terracea,  thej  were 
aevised  by  the  .Greeks."— P.  Soltand:  Plinie,  bk. 
xxxvL  ch.  XXV. 

4.  A  street  or  row  of  houses  running  along 
the  side  of  a  slope ;  a  row  of  houses ;  a  street. 

n.  Phys.  Geog.  £  Geol. :  A  platform,  often 
of  soft  material,  flat  above,  and  more  or  less 
steep  on  the  sides. 

,  ■  tSr'-raye,  *  ter  -ass,  v.t  [Terrace,  s.]  To 
form  into  a  terrace  or  terraces ;  to  furnish  with 
a  terrace.    (IVoUon :  Architecture,  p.  42.) 


ter'-rse  fil'-i-iis  (pi.  ter'-rsa  Itl'-i-i),  «. 

[Lat.  =  son  of  the  earth  or  soiL] 

1.  A  humorous  description  of  a  person  of 
obscure  birth  or  low  origin. 

*  2.  A  scholar  at  the  university  of  Oxford, 
fonnerly  appointed  to  make  satirical  speeches, 
and  who  often  indulged  in  considerable 
license  in  his  treatment  of  the  university 
authorities. 

ter-ra-ma'-ra  (pi.  ter-ra-ma'-re,  +  ter- 

r6-ma'-re),  s.  [ital. ;  a  form  introduced  by 
Signers  Strobe!  and  Pigorini,  instead  of  the 
ordinary  forms  inama  and  mamiero  =  marl, 
and  with  some  reference  to  ma rese  =  a  fenny 
place.] 

1.  Geol. :  An  ammoniaeal  earth,  consisting 
largely  of  animal  remains,  from  the  sites  of 
prehistoric  settlements,  used  as  manure  in 
various  parts  of  Italy  [2]. 

"  Our  country  people  call  this  questionable  earth  ter- 
ramara,  probably  a  corrupted  form  of  the  expression 
'  terrainama,'  but  possibly  also  the  genuine  ancieut 
name  .  .  .  'terra  di  mare'  (sea-earth),  because  it  was 
imagined,  though  incorrectly,  to  have  been  a  deposit 
jtrom  the  &ea."—£eller:  Lake-DwelMnga  of  Switzerland 
(Eng.  ed.),  i.  380. 

2.  Anthrop. :  The  name  given  to  certain  pre- 
historic settlements  in  Northern  and  Central 
Italy. 

"  I  asserted  that  the  terramare,  those  prehistoric 
settlenieiits,  were  terrestrijil,  that  in  some  of  them 
man  lived  in  i)ile  dwellings  on  dry  {iround  ;  in  others 
he  dwelt  in  tents  and  huts,"— 5(ro6e?,  In  Keller's  Lake- 
DvieUinff$  qf  Stntzerland  (Eug,  ed.),  i  397. 

*  ter-ra'-ne-ous,  a.   [Lat:  terra  =  the  earth.] 

Bot. :  Growing  on  land. 

ter'-ra-pin,  ter'-ra-pene,  *  ter-e-bin, ». 

[Corrupt,  of  Algonkiu  toarebe  =  a  tortoise.] 

Zool. :  A  popular  name  for  the  species  of 
Bmydidae,  which  are  extensively  nsed  for  food. 
They  have  a  depressed  head,  and  the  neck  can 
be  wholly  retracted  within  the  shell;  eyes 
large ;  beak  somewhat  resembling  that  of  a 
bird  of  prey.  They  are  good  swimmers,  and 
live  on  fish  and  small  reptiles,  though  in  cap- 
tivity t'  ■;.  eat  vegetables  readily.  There  are 
about  twenty  fresh-water  species  in  the  United 
States,  but  the  most  important  species  is  Mala- 
coc/em77iy6pa/?/sfris,the  Diamond-back  Salt-water 
Terrapin,  which  is  highly  prized  as  a  delicacy  for 
the  table.  It  is  caught  in  ealt  marshes  along  the 
coast,  and  commands  a  very  high  price. 

ter-ra'-que-ous,     *  ter-ra'-que-an,     a. 

[Lat.  terra  =  earth,  and  agwa  =  water.*]  Con- 
sisting of  land  and  water,  as  the  globe. 
{Wordsworth :  Inscription  upon  a  Stone.) 

*  ter'-rar,  ».     [Terrier  (2),  s.] 

ter'-r^  (1),  a.    [Terrace,  s.] 

Her. :  The  representation  of  ground  at  the 
bottom  of  the  base,  generally  vert. 

ter-ras'  (2),  s.    [Trass.] 

Masonry  (PI.) :  Hollow  defects  in  marble, 
or  fissures  filled  with  nodules  of  other  sub- 
stances. 

terre,  v.t     [Tar,  v.]    To  provoke. 

tSrre,  s.     [Fr.,  from  Lat.  tp.rra.]    Earth. 

terre-blue,  s.  A  kind  of  soft,  loose  earth. 

terre-plein,  s. 

Fort. :  The  upper  part  of  the  rampart  which 
remains  after  constructing  the  parapet. 

•  terre-tenant,  *  ter-tenant,  «.    [Fr. 

terre  =  the  earth,  and  tenant,  pr.  par.  of  tenir 
=  to  hold.] 
Law :  The  actual  occupant  of  laud. 

terre-verte,  ».    Terra-verde  (q.v.), 

*  ter-reen',  s.  [Fr.  terrine,  from  terre ;  Lat. 
terra  =  earth.]  A  large  dish,  originally  made 
of  earthenware ;  a  tureen  (q.v.). 

*  ter-re'-i-t^,  s.  [Lat.  (erra  =  the  earth.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  earthy ;  earthi- 
ness.    {Ben  Jonson :  Alahemist,  ii.  1.) 

ter'-rel,  ter-rel'-la,  s.   [A  dimin.  from  Lat, 

terra  =  eairth.] 

MagTietism :  A  magnet  of  a  just  spherical 
figure,  and  so  placed  that  its  poles,  equator, 
&c. ,  correspond  exactly  to  those  of  the 
earth. 

*  terre'-mote,  9.     [O.  Fr.  from  Lat  terras 


earth,  and  motus  =  motion.    A  movement  of 
the  earth  ;  an  earthquake.   {Gower :  C.  A.^  vi.) 

*  terre'-Hl6-tive,  a.  [Eng.  terremo((e) ;  -iw,] 
Of,  or  pertaining  to,  characterized  by,  or 
causing  motion  of  the  earth's  surface. 

ter-rene',  a.  &  s,    [Lat.  terrenufi,  fi-om  terra 

=  the  earth.] 

A.  As  adjective : 

1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  earth,  as  opposed 
to  the  sea.    {Daily  Telegraph,  Dec.  2,  1885.) 

2.  Consisting  of  earth ;  of  the  nature  of 
earth ;  earthy.  {P.  Holland :  Plinie,  bk. 
xxxiv.,  ch,  xviii.) 

3.  Of  or  pertaining  to  this  earth  or  world ; 
earth  y.    {Baleigh. ) 

B.  As  substantive : 

*  1.  The  surface  of  the  earth. 

"  Tenfold  the  length  of  this  tcrrent," 

Milton :  P.  £.,  vl.  7«. 

2.  A  tureeu  or  terreen.  {Knox:  Winter 
Evenings,  Even.  57.) 

*  Terrene-sea,  s.     The   Mediterranean 

sea.    {Marlowe:  1  Tamburlainef  iii.  3.) 

*  ter-ren'-i-t^,  s.  [Eng.  terren(e) ;  -ity.'\  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  terrene ;  worldlinesB. 

"Being  overcome  declines  the  rising  head,  and  de- 
bases all  the  spirits  to  a  dull  and  low  terrenity,"— 
Feltham  :  Reaolve*.  p.  74. 

*  ter'-re-oiia,  a.  [Lat.  terreiis,  from  (erra » 
earth.]    Consisting  of  earth  ;  earthy. 

"The  temper  of  the  terreous  parts  at  the  bottom.' 
—Browne  :   vulgar  Errours. 


'  ter  -  res'- i-t^,   a. 

Eartbiness. 


[Lat.    terra  =  earth.] 


'  ter-res'-tre  (tre  as  ter),  a.  [Lat.  terrestris, 
from  terra  =  earth.]    Terrestrial ;  earthly. 


ter-res'-tri-al.  *  ter-es-tri-all,  *  ter- 

es-try-al,  d.  &  s.  [Lat.  terrestris,  from  terro 
=  earth.] 

A.  As  adjective : 

1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  earth;  existing 
on  the  earth  ;  earthy.    (Opposed  to  celestial). 

"  There  are  also  celestial  bodies  and  bodies  terrea- 
trial."— \  Corinth,  xv.  40. 

2.  Pertaining  to  or  consisting  of  earth  or 
land,  as  opposed  to  water. 

"  I  did  not  .confine  these  observations  to  land,  M 
terrestrial  parts  of  the  globe. " — Woodward, 

3.  Representing  or  consisting  of  the  e.arth. 

*'  But  when,  from  under  this  terreatrial  ball. 
He  fires  the  proud  tops  of  the  eastern  pines  " 

Shakeap. :  Richard  II..  111.  1 

4.  Consisting  or  composed  of  earth ;  earthy ; 
solid. 

"  The  terrestrial  substance  destitute  of  all  liquor, 
remaiueth  alone."—/".  Holland:  Plutarch,  p.  598. 

6.  Confined  to,  inhabiting,  or  living  on  the 
land  or  ground,  as  opposed  to  aquatic,  and 
sometimes  to  arboreal. 

"  reT-resfrifi?  [brutes]  are  those,  whose  only  place  of 
rest  is  upon  theeiirth.—iocAe;  Ifat.  Philoar^phu.  cb.x. 

6.  Pertaining  to  the  present  world;  sub- 
lunary ;  mundane. 

"Hla  kingdume  is  terrestriaU.  but  myno  is  ce- 
lestiall."— ^liaf.'  John  xviii. 

B.  As  substantive : 

1.  Ord  Lang. :  An  inhabitant  of  the  earth ; 
a  mortal,  as  opposed  to  a  celestial. 

"  But  Heaven,  that  knows  what  all  terrestrials  need. 
Repose  to  night,  and  toil  bo  day,  decreed." 

Pope:  Bomer;  Odyafey  xxx.  691. 

•  2.  Zool. :  Animals  which  live  on  tlie  land, 
as  opposed  to  those  which  are  aquatic,  arboreal, 
or  aerial. 

terrestrial  eye-piece,  s. 

optica:  An  eye-piece  with  three  or  four 
lenses,  so  arranged  as  to  present  the  image 
viewed  in  an  erect  position ;  an  erecting  eye- 
piece. 

terrestrial-globe, «.    A  spherical  map 

representing  the  land,  seas,  &c.,  of  the  world. 
In  contradistinction  to  the  celestial  globe,  on 
which  the  constellations  are  depicted. 

terrestrial-magnetism,  s. 

Magnetism :  Magnetism  aa  exhibited  by  the 
earth,  which  is  itself  a  great  natural  magnet. 

[Magnetism.] 

terrestrial-telescope^  s.  A  telescope 
differing  from  the  astronomical  refracting  in 
having  two  additional  lenses,  bo  as  to  restore 
the  inverted  image  to  an  erect  position. 


fiite,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  ISJI,  father ;  we.  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there ;  pine,  pit,  sire,  Mr,  marine ;  go,  pol;, 
or,  wore,  woU;  worK  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  ciire,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full;  try,  S^ian.    se,  oe  =  e;  ey  =  a;  qu  =  kw. 
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t©r-res'-tri-al-l3^,  adv.      (Eng.   terrestrial;  ; 
•iy.]    In  a  terrestrial  or  earthly  manner. 
"  These  plagues  aeem  yet  but  uouriahed  beneath, 
And  even  with  man  terreitrially  to  move." 

Drayton  :  Hotel. 

* ter-res'-trf-al-neSB,  s.  [Eng.  terrestrial; 
•ness.]  The  quality  ur  state  of  being  terrestrial. 

•  ter-rSs'-tri-fSr,  v.t.  ILat.  terrestris  =  ter- 
restrial, and  facio  =  to  make.]  To  reduce  to 
earth,  or  to  au  earthly  or  mundane  state. 

"  Though  we  should  affirm,  that  heaven  were  hut 
eaTth  celeatlfled.  and  earth  but  heaven  terreitrtfied." — 
Browne  :  Vulgar  Srrours,  bk.  iv.  ch.  zlli. 

•  ter-res'-tri-ous,  a.  [Lat.  terrestris.]  [Ter- 
restrial.] 

1.  Consisting  of  earth ;  earthy. 

"  A  vitrlolate  or  copperas  quality,  coQJolning  with 
a  terreatrioua  or  astriiigeut  humidity. '—Srouma  ; 
Vulgar  Srrours,  bk.  vl.,  ch.  xii. 

2.  Pertaining  to  the  earth;  being  or  living 
on  the  earth  ;  terrestrial. 

tSr'-ret,  ter'-rit,  s.  [Ft,  touret  =  a  small 
wheel.] 

Saddlery:  A  ring  attached  to  the  pad  or 
saddle  and  hames  of  harness,  through  which 
the  driving-rei"s  pass. 

"  I  have  always  found  that,  both  In  tandem  and  In 
four-in-hand,  equal  power  with  freer  play  is  secured 
by  using  terrett  on  the  winkers  only." — Field,  Sept.  4, 

■*  ter-rib'-i-lize,  v.i.  [Eng.  terri6Z(«);  -ize.] 
To  become  terrible. 

"  Even  the  face  of  cowards  terribilize." 

Sylvester :  Vocation,  271. 

ter'-ri-ble,  *  ter-ry-ble,  a.  [Ft.  terrible, 
from  Lat.  terribilis  =:  causing  terror ;  terreo  = 
to  terrify  ;  Sp.  terrible;  Ital.  terribiie.] 

1.  Causing  or  tending  to  cause  terror,  fear, 
awe,  or  dread  ;  formidable,  teiTifying,  fright- 
^l,  shocking. 

"  Black  it  stood  ns  night. 
Fierce  us  ten  Furies,  terrible  aa  hell." 

Jlilton:  B.  L.,  il.  67L 

2.  Excessive,  extreme ;  exceedingly  great 
or  strong.    (CoZiog.) 

"The  imputation  of  novelty  Is  a  terrihle  charge 
auiongst  those  who  judge  of  men's  heads,  as  they  do  u( 
their  perukes,  by  the  fashion ;  aud  can  allow  none  to 
be  right,  but  the  received  doctrines."— /.ocfte.'  On 
Euman.  ffnderet,,  Bpist.  Ded. 

If  For  the  difference  between  terrible, 
fearful,  and  formidable,  see  Fearful  and 
Formidable. 

ter'-ri-We-ness,   *  ter-ri-ble-nes,  s. 

[Eng.  terrible  ;  -ness.]    The  quality  or  state  of 
being  tenible ;  dreadfulness,  formidableness. 
"  The  gloriousness  and  majesty,  and  terriblenesa  of 
his  appearance." — Sharp;  Sermons,  vol.  vL,  ser.  10. 

ter'-ri-bl3^,  *  ter  -  ry  -  blye,  adv.  [Eng. 
terrib{lR);  -ly.] 

1.  In  a  terrible  or  terrifying  manner;  so  as 
to  terrify,  affright,  or  awe. 

"  This  fair  half  round,  this  ampH  azure  sky. 
Terribly  large,  and  wonderfully  bright." 

Prior :  Solomon,  L  639. 

2.  Exceedingly,  extremely,  violently :  as,  I 
was  terribly  frightened.    (Colloq.) 

ter-ric'-6-lSB,  s.  pi.  [Lat.  terra  =  the  earth, 
and  colo  =  to  inhabit.] 

Zool. :  A  sub-order  of  Oligochaeta  (qv.). 
Body  cylindrical,  attenuated  at  both  extremi- 
ties, without  any  distinct  head  or  eyes.  Several 
rows  of  setaa  along  the  body,  which  serve  in- 
stead vf  legs.  It  contains  the  Lumbricidae, 
or  Earth-worms. 

t€r-ric'-o-lo&s,  a.    [Terricola.] 

1.  Inhabiting  the  earth ;  living  on  the  soil 

of  the  earth. 

"  So  it  appears  to  be  with  terricoltnu  worms. "—Air- 

win :  Vegetable  Mould,  p.  247. 

2.  Speci^cally,  of  or  pertaining  to  the 
TeiTicolse  (q.v.). 

•ter-ric'-u-la-ment,  s.  [Lat.  terricula- 
mentum.]    A  terror ;  a  cause  of  terror. 

"Torments  of  opinions  or  terricidamenis  of  ex- 
preeslone  "~Gauden :  Tears  (/  the  Church,  p.  19B. 

ter'-ri-er  (1),  *  ter-rere,  *  ter-ry-are,  s. 

[For  terrier-dog,  i.e.,  a  dog  which  pursues 
rabbits,  &c.,  into  their  burrows,  from  Fr. 
terrier  =  the  hole  or  burrow  of  rabbits,  &c., 
from  Low  Lat.  terrarium  =  a  little  hillock,  a 
mound,  a  burrow,  from  Lat.  terra  =  earth.] 

Zool. :  Two  breeds  of  the  Dog,  the  English 
and  the  Scotch  Terrier.  The  English  Terrier 
has  a  good  forehead,  prominent  eyes,  a  pointed 
muzzle,  and  usually  short  hair ;  the  colour 
vaiying,  the  most  common  being  black  and 


tan,  with  a  tan-coloured  spot  over  the  eye.  It 
is  used  for  unearthing  the  fox,  and  for  killing 
rats,  at  which  latter  occupation  it  is  a  great 
adept.  The  Scotch  Terrier,  which  seems  to 
be  of  an  older  stock  than  its  English  name- 
sake, has  a  large  head,  short,  stout  legs,  and 
long,  rough,  shaggy  hair.  It  is  of  a  black 
and  fawn  colour,  and  is  intelligent,  faithful, 
and  attectionate.  The  Dandle  Diiimont  and 
the  Skye  Terrier  are  varieties  of  the  Scotch 
Terrier.    [Toy-terrier.] 

ter'-ri-er(2),  ter-rar.  «.  [Pr.  (papier)  terrier 
=  the  court-roll,  or  list  of  the  names  of  a 
lord's  tenants,  from  Low  Lat.  terrariiis  (liber) 
=  (a  bpok)  in  which  landed  property  is 
described  ;  Lat.  (erra  =  earth.] 
Law: 

*  1.  A  collection  of  acknowledgments  of 
the  vassals  or  tenants  of  a  lordship,  contain- 
ing the  rents  aud  services  they  owed  to  the 
lord,  &c. 

2.  A  book  or  roll  in  which  the  lands  of 

private  persons  or  corporations  are  described 

by  their  site,  boundaries,  number  of  acres,  &c. 

"  We  ordain  that  the  nrchbiahops  and  all  bishops 

within  their  several  dioceses  shall  procure  that  a  true 

note  and  terrier  of  all   the  glebes,  landa,  meadows, 

gardens,  orchards,  houses.  Sic,  be  taken."— Canon  2fte 

Eighty  Seventh. 

ter'-ri-er  (3),  s.     [O.  Pr.  terriere.]    An  auger, 
wimble,  or  borer. 

ter-rif'-ic,  *  ter-rir-ick,  a.     (Lat.  terri- 
ficus,  from  terreo  •=  to  frighten,  and  facio  =  to 
make.]    Causing  terror,  tear,  or  awe  ;  terrible, 
,  frightful ;  inspiring  dread  or  awe. 
"  He  hurries  to  the  realms  below, 
Terrific  realms  of  penal  woe." 

Cowper  :  Death  qf  the  Bishop  of  Ely. 

IT  For  the  difference  between  terrific  and 
formidable,  see  Formidable. 


*ter-rif'-io-al,   a. 

Terri  he. 


[Eng.     terrific;    -aZ.] 


ter-rif'-ic-al-l^,  adv.     [Eng.  terrifieal;  -ly.] 
In  a  terriflc'manner  ;  teiTibly,  frightfully. 
"  The  peculiar  toix)graphy  produced  by  this  terrifi- 
cally upheaving  actlou."— Field,  Feb.  17,  18B7. 

ter'-ri-fy,  v.t.     [Lat.   terrifi^o,  from  t&Teo  = 
to  frighten,  and/acio  =  to  make.] 
*  1.  To  make  terrible.    (Milton.) 
2.  To  frighten    exceedingly ;   to  alarm  or 
shock. 

"  His  nigh  forwearied  feeble  feet  did  elide. 
And  downe  he  fell,    with  dreiul  of  shame  sore 
terrifide."  Spenser :  F.  Q.,  IL  i.  11. 

*  ter-rig'-en-oiis,  a.  [Lat.  terrigena  =  one 
born  of  the  earth :  terra  =  earth,  and  gigrio 
(pa.  t.  genui)  =  to  bring  forth.]  Earth-born ; 
produced  by  or  springing  from  the  earth, 

t  terrigenous-metals,  s.  pi.  The  me- 
tallic bases  of  the  earths,  as  aluminium,  ba- 
rium, &c. 

ter-ri-tor'-i-al,  *  ter  -  ri  -  tor  - 1  -  all,  «. 

[Eng.  territory;  -al.] 

1.  Pertaining  or  relating  to  territory  or 
land. 

"  Exchanging  her   territorial  rule  for  a  doubtful 
suzerainty  '^— Daily  Chronicle,  Sept  23,  1885. 

2.  Limited  to  a  certain  district :  as,  terri- 
torial rights. 

3.  Consisting  of  territory. 

"  The  territorial   acquisitions    of   the    East   India 
Company."— SmViA  ■   Wealth  of  ffations,  bk.  v..  ch.  iii. 

4.  Possessed  of  territory,  territoried  :  as,  a 
territorial  magnate. 

*  ter-ri-tbr'-i-al-ize,  v.  t.    [Eng.  territorial ; 

•ize.] 

1.  To  reduce  to  the  state  of  a  territory. 

2.  To  enlarge  or  extend  by  the  addition  of 
territory. 

t  ter-ri-tbr'-i-al-l^,  adv.  [Eng.  territorial ; 
-ly.]  In  regard  to  territory;  by  means  of 
territory. 

ter'-ri-tdr-ied,  a.  [Eng.  territory;  -ed.] 
Possessed  of  territory. 

ter'-ri-t6r-3^,  *  ter-ri-tor-ye,  s.     [O.  Pr. 

territorie ;  Fr.  territoire,  from  Lat.  territorium 
—  a  domain,  the  land  round  a  town,  from  terra 
=  eaith,  land  ;  cf.  Port.  &  Ital.  ierritorio.] 

1.  The  extent  or  compass  of  land  within 
the  jurisdiction  or  bounds  of  a  particular 
sovereign  state  or  other  body;  any  separate 
tract  of  country  as  belonging  to  a  state  ;  do- 
minion.   Sometimes  applied  to  a  domain  or 


tract  of  land  belonging  to  a  private  indi- 
vidual. 

"Tho  kingdom  of  England,  over  which  our  muni- 
cipal taws  have  Jurisdiction,  iacludes  not,  by  the 
common  law,  either  Wales,  ticutland,  or  Ireland,  or 
any  other  part  of  the  kinu's  duniinioiie,  except  the 
ter rilory  ut 'Knglnad  alone.  ~Blackiitone :  Corttmeiit., 
§4.    (Introd.) 

2,  Any  large  tract  of  land  ;  a  region,  a 
country :  as,  an  unexplored  territory. 

3.  A  portion  of  the  country  not  included 
within  the  limits  of  any  state,  and  not  yet 
admitted  as  a  state  into  the  Union,  but  or- 
ganized with  a  separate  legislature,  under  a 
territorial  government  and  other  officers  ap- 
pointed by  the  President  and  Senate  of  the 
United  States.    (Goodrich.) 

H  Both  territory  and  dominion  respect  a 
portion  of  country  under  a  particular  govern- 
ment ;  but  the  word  territory  brings  to  our 
minds  the  land  which  is  included ;  dominion 
conveys  to  our  minds  the  power  which  ia 
exercised :  the  territory  speaks  of  that  which 
is  in  its  nature  bounded  ;  the  dominions  may 
be  said  of  that  which  is  boundless.  A  petty 
prince  has  his  territory ;  the  monarch  of  a 
great  empire  has  dominions.  It  is  the  object 
of  every  ruler  to  guard  his  territory  against 
the  irruptions  of  an  enemy  ;  ambitious  mon* 
archs  are  always  aimiug  to  extend  their  d<t- 
millions. 

^  Territory  of  a  judge : 

Scots  Law :  The  district  over  which  his 
jurisdiction  extends  in  causes  and  in  judicial 
acts  proper  to  him,  and  beyond  which  he  has 
no  judicial  authority. 

ter-ro,  pref.  [Lat,  (erra  =  the  earth.]  (See 
compound.) 

terro-metal,  terro-metallic,  s.     A 

composition  of  several  clays,  possessing,  when 
baked,  peculiar  hardness,  introduced  by  Mr. 
Peake,  a  potter,  of  Burslem,  England.  It  is 
principally  employed  for  making  tiles  of  va- 
rious kinds. 

ter'-ror,  *  ter'-rour,  s.  [Fr.  terreur,  from 
Lat.  tRTTorem,  accus.  of  terror  =  dread,  terror  ; 
terreo  =  to  be  afraid,  to  tremble  ;  cf.  Sansc 
tras  =  to  tremble,  to  be  afraid  ;  trdsa  ~ 
terror;  Sp.  &  Port,  terror ;  Ital.  terrore.] 

1.  Fear  which  agitates  extremely  the  body 
and  mind ;  extreme  fear,  alarm,  or  dread ; 
fright, 

"  Terror  is  that  species  of  fear,  which  rouses  to  dfr 
fend  or  escape ;  producing  the  violent  agitations 
which  have  been  already  uoticud." —Cogan :  On  the 
Passions,  ch.  ii.,  §  3. 

2.  That  which  excites  or  may  excite  dread ; 
a  cause  of  fear  or  alarm. 


T[  Darwin  (Descent  of  Man,  ch.  iii.)  shows 
that  terror  acts  on  the  lower  animals  in  the 
same  way  as  on  man,  causing  the  muscles  to 
tremble,  the  heart  to  palpitate,  the  sphincters 
to  be  relaxed,  aud  the  hair  to  stand  on  end. 

1^  (1)  King  of  terrors  :  Death. 


(2)  Reign  of  terror :  [Reiqn,  s.  ,  Tf  ]. 

*  terror-breathing,  a.  Inspiring  terror;. 
teiTifying. 

"  For  which  Rome  sends  her  curses  out  from  far, 
Through  the  stern  throat  of  tem-or-brira thing  war." 
Ih-ayton :  Mortimer  to  ^ueen  Isabel, 

*  terror-haunted,  a.   Haunted  with  ter- 
rifying objects  or  appearances. 

"  Till  at  length  the  lays  they  chaunted 
Keached  the  chamber  terror-haunted." 

Longfellow  •  JVonnan  Baron. 

terror-smitten,  a.    Struck  or  affected 
with  terror;  terrified,  terror-struck. 

*  terror-stirring,  a.    Inspiring  terror ; 
terrifying. 

"Then  all  the  Greekes  ran  in  to  him, 
To  see  hia  person;   and  admir'd   his  terrour-stirring 
lim."  Chapman:  Homer;  Iliad  xxii. 

terror-stricken,   terror-stlruck,  a. 

Struck  with  terror :  terrified. 

ter'-ror-i^m,  s.  [Eng.  terror;  -ism.]  The 
act  of  one  who  terrorizes  ;  the  act  of  terroriz- 
ing ;  a  system  of  government  by  terror ;  the 
practice  of  using  intimidation  to  coerce  people 
to  a  certain  course  ;  intimidation. 

"Throughout  Cork,  Kerry  .  .  .  this  terrorism  pr»- 
vails.  "—Daily  Chronicle,  Sept.  23,  1B85. 

ter'-ror-ist,  s.  [Eng.  (error;  -ist.]  One  who 
terrorizes ;  one  who  rules  by  intimidation  ; 
one  who  advocates,  recommends,  or  practisea 


boil,  b6^;  p^t,  Jd^l;  cat,  yell,  chorus,  yhin,  benph;  go.  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a^;  expect,  Xenophon,  e^ist.    ph  -  t 
-sian.  -tian  =  g^^^in,    -tlon,  -sion  =  ahun;  -tion.  -§ion  =  zhun.   -clous,  -tidus,  -sious  =  shus.    -ble,  -die,  <Sic  ^  bei.  a^ 
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terrorism ;  specifically,  an  agent  or  partizan 
of  the  revolutionary  tribunal  during  the  reign 
of  terror  in  France. 

"Like  the  Terrorists  of  "98,  who,  having  begun  by 
beneadiiig  princes  and  nobles,  euded  by  sending 
artiaana  and  flbopgirla  to  the  gulllotiua"— /Jotfj*  Tele- 
ffrapb,  Jan.  2,  1886. 

iSr'-rdr-ize,  ter'-ror-ije,  v.t.  [Eng.  terror; 
-ize,  -ise.]  To  impress  with  terror  or  fear ;  to 
sway  or  impel  by  terror;  to  force  by  intimi- 
dation to  a  certain  course. 

"  Ministers,  we  feel  sure,  will  neither  be  terrorised 
DOT  cajoled  Into  offering  any  measure  affecting  either 
the  land  or  local  goverumeut.  "—i>aiiy  Telegraph, 
U&rch  5,  1S87. 

•  tSr'-ror-less,  a.    [Eng.  terror;  -less.] 

1.  Free  from  terror. 

2.  Unalarraing ;  without  the  will  or  ability 
to  inspire  terror. 

"  Bender  him  ferrorZcsi."— a.  A.  Poe :  Silenee,  IL  S9. 

tep'-ry,  s.     [Fr.  tirer  =  to  draw.] 

1.  Rope-malciTig :  An  open  reel. 

2.  Fabric:  A  pile  fabric,  such  as  plush  or 
velvet ;  probably  from  the  drawing  out  of  the 
wires  over  which  the  warp  is  laid  to  make  the 
series  of  loops  seen  in  Brussels  carpet  or  un- 
cut velvet. 

"Silk  guipare  with  terrj/  or  iheeny  ■llk.'*~i>aily 
TeJ^raph,  Oct.  6,  1885. 

terry-velvet,  a.  A  silk  plush,  or  ribbed 
velvet. 

terse,  a.     [Lat.  tersibs,  prop.  pa.  par.  of  tergo 

—  to  wipe,  to  rub  off,  to  polish.] 

*  L  Lit. :  Wiped  or  rubbed  ;  appearing 
wiped  or  rubbed ;  polished,  smooth. 

"Uany  stones  precious  and  vulgar,  althongh  terse 
and  smooth,  have  not  this  power  attractiye."— 
Browne :  Vulgar  Errouri. 

U.  Figuratively : 

*  1.  Refined,  accomplished,  polished.  (Said 
•f  persons.) 

2.  Free  from  superfluities ;  neatly  or  ele- 
gantly concise ;  neat  and  concise. 

"  His  desimtches.  which  are  atill  extant,  and  wbiab 
are  uiodels  of  official  writing,  terse,  perspicuuus,  full 
of  important  facts  and  weiglity  reasons,  eompreesed 
into  the  smallest  possible  number  of  words. '—Jfa«- 
aulag :  Bitt.  Eng.,  ch.  xlv. 

terse'-l3^,  *terce-ly,  adv,  [Eng.  terse  ;-Zj/.] 
In  a  terse  manner ;  neatly  and  concisely,  suc- 
cinctly and  elegantly. 

"  Undcrstaud  bim  not.  that  one  so  inflrm  with  age, 
or  decrepid  in  years,  but  that  one  living  in  b«  ignorant 
and  superstitious  a  generation,  could  write  m  tercely." 
—FuJUer :  "Worihima;  Z,incoZmAir«. 

terse'-ness,  s.    [Eng.  ter«  ;  -7\£is.\ 

*  1.  Lit. :  Smoothness. 

"The  cylindrical  figure  of  the  mole,  aa  well  aa  the 
compactness  pf  its  form,  arising  from  the  ferseneu  mi 
it«  limbs,  proportionally  lessens  its  labovr."— />«!«« ' 
Smtural  TTieology,  ch.  xy. 

2.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  terse  ;  neat- 
Bess  or  conciseness  of  style  ;  brevity  combined 
with  elegance. 

"That  is  an  American  location,  but  it  is  expnsaiv* 
with  tolerable  terseness  of  the  general  aapeci  of  the 
river  Yarra  YKTva."— Daily  Telegraph,  Bept.  39,  lg8&, 

ter'-tlal  (ti  as  sh),  a.  &  a.     [Lat.  tertms  = 
third,  from  (res  =  three.] 
OmitJwlogy : 

A.  As  adj. :  Of  or  belonging  to  the  ter- 
tiaries. 

B.  As  m6s(. :  One  of  the  tertiary  feathers ; 

a  tertiary  (q.v.). 

ter'-tlal!  (tl  as  sh),  *ter-tiane,  »ter- 

Cian,  a.  &  a,  [Fr.  tertiane  =  a  tertian  agne, 
from  Lat.  tertiana  =  a  tertian  fever ;  prop. 
fem.  sing,  of  tertianus  —  tertian,  belonging  to 
the^third  ;  tertius  =  tiiird  ;  (res  =  three.] 

A.  As  adj. .-  Occurring  or  recurring  every 
third  day. 

"  A  tertian  ague  is  at  leaat  your  lot."J 

Dryden  :  Coek  t  Fox,  IBS. 

B.  As  substantive : 

1.  A  fever  or  other  disease  whose  paroxysms 
lecur  every  other  day  ;  an  intermittent  fever, 
Ac.,  whose  paroxysms  occur  after  intervals  of 
about  forty-eight  hours. 

*  2.  A  measure  of  eighty-four  gallons,  the 
third  part  of  a  tun. 

3.  A  curve  of  the  third  degree. 
tertian-ague,  ».    [Ague,  II.  L] 

fer'-tl-a-r^  (ti  as  shl),  o.  &  s.    [Lat  ter- 

tiariiis  =  prop,  containing  a  third  part,  now 
considered  as  meaning,  belonging  to  the 
third.] 


A.  As  adjective : 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  Of  the  third  order,  rank,  or 
formation ;  third. 

2.  Eccles. :  Of,  belonging  to,  or  connected 
with  a  Third  Order  (q.v.). 

"  Thus  arose  various  congregations  of  tertiary  monka 
and  uuua— in  Lombai-dy,  Sicily,  Dalmatia,  Prance, 
Spain,  and  PortugaL"— ^ ddis  A  Arnold:  Cath.  Diet, 
p.  792. 

B.  -^5  substantive : 

L  Ord.  Lang. :  That  which  is  tertiary  or 
third  in  order,  succession,  or  formation. 
IL  Technically: 

1.  Art :  A  colour,  as  citrine,  russet,  or 
olive,  produced  by  the  mixture  of  two  second- 
ary colours.  More  correctly  speaking,  they 
are  grays,  and  are  either  red-giay,  blue-gray, 
or  yellow-gray,  when  these  primaries  are  in 
excess,  or  they  are  violet-gray,  orange-gray, 
or  green-gray,  when  these  secondaries  are  in 
excess. 

2.  fiKks.;  A  member  of  a  Third  Order  (q.v.), 
whether  living  in  the  world  or  in  community. 

"  Many  tertiaries.  in  course  of  time  .  .  .  desirad  to 
take  solemn  vows."--Addis  A  Arnold:  Cath.  Diet.,  p. 
792. 

3.  Geology: 

(1)  Of  strata  The  third  leading  division  of 
fossiliferous  sedimentary  rocks.  Called  also 
the  Cainozoic  or  Kainozoic.  The  succession 
and  importance  of  the  Primary  (Palaiozoic) 
and  the  Secondary  (Mesozoic)  rocks  were 
understood  before  the  nature  and  extent  of 
the  Tertiary  were  recognised,  these  last  strata 
being  confuunded  with  the  superficial  allu- 
viums. [SuPRACRETACEOOs.]  They  were  ob- 
served to  occur  in  patches  (some  of  fresh- 
water and  others  of  marine  origin)  in  small 
areas  or  basins  in  the  Serandary  rocks,  suggest- 
ing the  idea  tliat  they  had  been  deposited  in 
bays,  lakes,  estuaries,  or  inland  seas,  after  a 
great  part  of  the  earth's  surface  had  been 
converted  into  dry  land.  The  first  properly 
understood  strata  of  Tertiary  age  were  those 
in  the  vicinity  of  Paris,  described  by  Cuvier 
and  Brongniart  in  1810.  Other  Tertiary  stiata 
were  ahoHly  afterwards  discriminated  in  Lon- 
don, in  Hampshire,  in  Suflblk,  in  the  Sub- 
appenine  hills  in  Italy,  near  Bordeaux  and 
Dai  in  the  South  of  France,  and  elsewhere. 
These  several  deposits  were  found  to  be  not 
•[uite  contemporaneous,  and  there -arose  a 
division,  which  continued  till  1833,  into  the 
Lower,  Middle,  and  Upper  Tertiary.  But  as 
early  as  1828,  Mr.  (afterwards  Sir  Charles) 
Lyell  had  conceived  the  idea  that  tlie  Tertiary 
strata  might  be  classified  by  the  percentage 
of  extinct  specie.s  of  shells  which  they  con- 
taiued.  He  found,  in  1829,  that  Deshayes,  of 
Paris,  had  independently  come  to  the  same 
eonclusion,  and  the  latter  geologist,  after 
comparing  3,000  fossil  with  5,000  living  shells, 
intimated  that  in  the  Lower  Tertiary  strata 
about  3^  per  cent,  of  the  species  were  identical 
with  recent  ones  ;  in  the  Middle  Tertiary  about 
17  per  cent  ;  in  the  Upper  Tertiary,  in  the 
eldest  beds  35  to  50,  and  in  the  more  mo- 
dern ones  90  to  95  per  cent.  To  these  three 
Lyell  gave  the  names  Eocene,  Miocene,  and 
Pliocene  respectively,  words  which  have  since 
gained  universal  currency.  The  foregoing  per- 
centages are  now  known  to  be  only  approxi- 
mately accurate.  Next  the  newer  Pliocene 
beds  were  called  by  Lyell  Pleistocene  (q.v.),  a 
name  afterwards  transferred  to  the  Post  Ter- 
tiary, and  Oligocene  (q.v.)  was  proposed  by 
Beyrich  for  beds  intercalated  between  the 
Eocene  and  the  Miocene.  A  gap,  as  yet  only 
partially  filled,  occurs  between  the  Chalk 
and  the  Eocene.  This  gap  has  been  utilised 
to  draw  a  natural  line  between  the  Secondary 
and  the  Tertiary  beds.  It  probably  arose 
from  an  upheaval  of  the  sea-bed.  Thus,  with 
the  Eocene,  as  the  name  imports,  the  dawn  of 
the  present  system  of  things  began,  and  the 
jwrcentage  of  shell-species  shows  that  the 
transition  has  gone  on  without  stoppage  or 
hiatus  till  now.  [Quaternary,  Recent.] 
In  the  United  States  marine  Tertiary  strata 
occur  somewhat  sparingly  along  the  borders  of 
the  Atlantic,  and  in  the  states  bordering  the 
Gulf;  also  in  the  Pacific  States.  But  the 
greatest  and  most  important  development 
occurs  in  the  Rocky  Mountain  region,  com- 
prising great  lacustrine  deposits,  the  silted-up 
beds  of  former  lakes  of  immense  extent.  ThcBe 
deposits  are  remarkable  for  their  ric^hnesa  in 
fossil  remains,  many  of  tbem  types  of  former 
remarkable  mammals,  which  have  gone  far  to 
fill  up  the  gap  in  the  story  of  animal  evolution. 
Among  these  may  be  named  the  successive 


forms  of  the  equine  type,  from  its  four  and 
five-toed  ancestors  down  to  the  one-toed  modem 
horse. 

(2)  Of  time :  The  period  of  time  during 
which  the  Tertiary  strata  were  deposited. 
It  cannot  yet  be  measured  even  approximately. 
When  it  commenced,  England,  as  proved  by 
the  fruits  in  the  London  Clay  at  Sheppey,  was 
a  tropical  or  sub-tropical  country.  The  tem- 
perature fell  till  tbe  Newer  Pliocene,  by  which 
time  the  climate  was  semi-arctic.  [Glacial- 
period.]  During  the  deposition  of  the  Ter- 
tiary, there  was  a  great  increase  of  land  both 
in  Europe  and  America. 

4.  Omith.  (PI.) :  The  tertials ;  wing-feathers 
having  their  origin  from  the  huineius.  They 
are  a  portion  of  the  quills.  They  are  not 
scapulars,  though  Cuvier  calls  them  by  this 
name  ;  nor  do  they  cover  the  scapulars.  Their 
use  is  to  fill  up  the  interval  between  the  body 
and  the  expanded  wing,  and  to  oppose  a 
broader  surface  of  resistance  to  the  air. 

tertiary-alcohols,  s.  pi. 

Chem. :  Alcohols  in  which  hydroxyl  is  united 
to  a  carbon  atom,  which  is  united  to  three 
other  carbon  atoms. 

tertiary-colours,  s.  pi. 

Art :  Colours  produced  by  the  mixture  of 
two  secondary  colours,  as  citrine,  russet,  or 
olive.    [Tertiary,  B.  IL  1.] 

tertiary  era,  epoch,  or  period,  «. 

[Tertiary,  II.  3.] 

tertiary- formation, s.  [Tertiary,  IL  3.] 
tertiary-syphilis,  s. 

Pathol, :  Tbe  name  given  to  symptoms  some- 
times appearing  in  syphilis  after  the  primary 
and  secondary  maladies  have  passed  away. 
They  are  rupia,  deep-seated  tubercles  and 
ulcers  on  tlie  skiu,  destructive  ulceration  of 
the  soft  palate,  the  pharynx,  the  tongue,  &c., 
with  periostitis,  nodosis,  caries,  and  necrosis 
in  the  bones,  and  guinmata  in  various  organs. 

ter'-ti-ate  (ti  as  shi).  v.t.  [Lat  tertiatum, 
sup.  of  tertio  =  to  do  tiie  third  day ;  tertius  = 
third.] 

*  1.  To  do  for  the  third  time. 

2.  To  examine,  as  the  thicknesi  of  tht 
metal  at  the  muzzle  of  a  gun  ;  or,  in  general, 
to  examine  tbe  thickness  of  ordnance,  in 
order  to  ascertain  its  strength. 

ter'-tl-iim  quid  (ti  as  sl^,  phr.  [Lat.]  A 
third  something  in  addition  to  two  others, 
what  this  something  is  being  left  indefinite. 

•  ter'-ti-um  s&l  (ti  as  shX),  ••  [Lat.  =  third 
salt.] 

Old  Chem. :  A  neutral  salt,  as  being  the 
product  of  an  acid  and  an  alkali,  making  a 
third  substance  different  from  either. 

Ter-tul'-U-an-ist,  s.    [See  def.] 

Church  Hist. :  A  follower  of  Tertullian, 
whose  full  Latin  name  was  Quintus  Septimus 
Florens  TertuUianus.  He  flourished  in  the 
latter  end  of  the  second  and  the  beginning  of 
the  third  century.  About  the  year  200  he  be- 
came a  Montanist.  He  was  at  first  a  rhetori- 
cian, but  after  his  conversion  was  ordained  a 
Presbyter.  Whether  he  returned  to  the  Catlio- 
lie  church  is  uncertain ;  but  he  was  held  in 
great  veneration  till  his  death.  He  composed 
many  works,  and  was  the  earliest  of  the 
Latin  ecclesiastical  writers.  He  was  a  man 
of  high  genius,  but  gloomy  and  fanatical.  A 
sect  calling  themselves  Tertullianists  existed 
at  Carthage  in  the  fifth  century,  but  their 
connexion  with  the  Christian  father  Tertullian 
is  very  obscure. 

terrfin'-9i-us,  s.  [Lat.  ter  =  thrice,  and 
unda  =  an  ounce.] 

Roman  Antiq. :  An  ancient  Roman  coin, 
weighing  three  ounces,  the  fourth  part  of 
the  as. 

ter-u-te'-ro,  s.  [Native  name  at  Buenos 
Ayres.  Called  in  Paraguay  teten.  Both  are 
from  the  notes  of  the  bird.] 

Omith. :  VanelUts  cayanensis ;  the  Cayenne 
Sandpiper  of  Latham,  described  by  Azara. 
It  is  very  common  in  parts  of  South  America. 
It  approaches  the  European  lapwing  in  its 
size,  its  tuft,  and  in  the  general  tone  of  its 
colours ;  but  it  stands  higher,  and  is  armed 
with  a  spur  at  the  folds  of  the  wing.  Its 
eggs,  which  are  often  deposited  on  the  bare 
ground  in  October  or  November,  are  four  or 
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fewer,  of  a  clear  olive  colour  marbled  with 
black,  and  are  esteemed  a  delicacy,  like  those 
of  the  plover  in  England. 

*ter-y,  o.    [Teary.] 

terz'-a  ri'-ma  (z  as  ts>,  s.  [Ital.  =  third  or 
triple  rhyme.]  A  peculiar  and  complicated 
system  of  versification,  borrowed  by  the  early 
Italian  poets  from  the  troubadourR.  It  was 
used  by  Byron  in  his  Prophecy  of  Dante. 

terz-et'-to  (z  as  ts),  s.    [Ital.] 

Music:  A  short  composition,  piece,  or 
movement  for  three  performers. 

teBjph-e-maoh'-er-ite,  5.  [After  E.  F. 
Teschemacher,  who  first  announced  it;  suff. 
'ite  {Min.).^ 

Mill. :  A  native  carbonate  of  ammonia, 
occurring  both  in  crystals  and  massive  in 
guano  deposits.  Crystal  system  not  ascer- 
tained. Hardness,  1'5  ;  sp.  gr.  1*45  ;  colour, 
yellowish  to  white.  Compos.  :  ammonia, 
32-9;  carbonic  acid,  55-7;  water,  ll''i=100, 
yielding  the  formula  (4NH4O  +  ^H0)C02. 

tesQh'-in-ite,  tesQli'-en-xte,  s.     [After 
Teschin  or  Teschen,    Moravia,    where    first 
found;  suff.  -ite {Petrol.). ] 
Petrol.  :  A  rock  consisting  of  variable  pro- 

f)ortions  of  a  plagioclase  felspar,  fresh  nephe- 
ine,  augite,  and  hornblende,  with  some 
ilmenite  and  apatite. 

TSsh'-6  La'-ma,  s.    [See  def.] 

Compar.  Relig. :  The  abbot  of  the  great 
monastery  at  Krashis  Lunpo  ;  one  of  the  great 
Lamas,  the  other  being  the  Dalai  Lama,  who 
has  the  political  supremacy.  When  either 
dies  it  is  necessary  for  the  other  to  ascertain 
in  whose  body  the  celestial  being  whose  out- 
ward form  has  been  dissolved  has  been  pleased 
again  to  incarnate  himself.  For  that  purpose 
the  names  of  all  the  male  children  born  just 
after  the  death  of  the  deceased  Grand  Lama 
are  laid  before  his  survivor,  who  choses  three 
out  of  the  whole  number.  Their  names  are 
inscribed  on  tablets  and  put  into  a  casket, 
whence  one  is  selected  by  the  abbots  of  the 
great  monasteries  to  fill  the  place  of  the  dead 
Lama.  The  Tesho  Lama  is  often  called  Pant- 
shen  Rinpotshe  (the  Glorious  Teacher). 

•  tes-sar-a-dec'-ad,  5.  [Gr.  reVo-apes  (tes- 
sares)  =  four,  and  fie'ica  (d«fca)=  ten.]  A  group 
of  fourteen  individuals  ;  an  aggregate  of  four- 
teen. 

tSs-sel-a'-ta,  s.  pi     [Neut.  pi.  of  Lat.  tes- 

Kllatus  =  tesselated.] 

Zool. :  A  sub-order  of  Cnnoidea,  in  which 
the  radial  plates  of  the  calyx  are  immovably 
joined  together  without  articulation. 

t^'-sel-at-ed,  t^s'-s&l-lat-ed,  u.    [Tes- 

SELLAR.  ] 

1.  Ord.  Txing. :  Formed  by  inlaying  different- 
ly coloured  materials  inlittle  squares,  triangles, 
or  other  geometrical  figures,  or  by  mosaic 
work ;  especially  applied  to  a  pavement  com- 
posed of  square  dies  or  tesserse  made  of  baked 
clay  or  stone,  generally  of  various  colours, 
and  forming  regular  figures.  It  was  much  em- 
ployed by  the  ancients,  and  Roman  remains 
furnish  a  large  number  of  these  specimens  of 
art.  It  is  still  much  in  vogue  in  the  East, 
particularly  at  Damascus. 

"  A  cabinet  bo  variously  inlaid ;  sach  t^  piece  o{ 
diTtTBiSeil  mosaick ;  such  a  tetselated  pavement  witb- 
vut  cetaent."— Burke :  American  Taxation. 

2.  Bot.  :  Having  the  colours  arranged  in 
small  squares,  so  as  to  have  some  resem- 
blance to  a  tesselated  pavement ;  variegated 
by  squares ;  chequered. 

tesselated-tile,  s.  A  tile  made  of  clay 
of  a  pai'ticular  colour,  or  mixed  with  colour- 
ing matters  and  formed-  into  fiat  cakes  by  cut- 
ting or  pressing,  and  used  for  making  a  tes- 
selated pavement. 

tes-ael-a'-tion,  tes-sel-la'-tion,  s.  [Tes- 
selated.] 

1.  The  act,  process,  or  operation  of  making 
tesselated  work. 

2.  Tesselated  or  mosaic  work. 

tes'-se-lite,  s.  [Lat.  tesse(ra)  =  a  die,  a  cube, 
and  Gr.  At0os  (lithos)  —  a  stone ;  Ger.  tesselit.] 
_  Min. :  A  variety  of  apophyllite  (q.v.)  occur- 
ring in  short  square  prisms  resembling  cubes, 
and  exhibiting  a  tesselated  structure  with 
polarised  light.    Found  in  the  Faroe  Islands, 


tes'-sel-la,  «.    [Tessj:ra.] 

tea'-sel-lar,  a.  [Lat.  tessella  =  a  small,  square 
piece  of  stone,  dimin.  from  tessera  =  a  squared 
piece,  9,  die,]  Formed  with  tesserse  or  in 
squares. 

teo'-ser-ai  (pi,  tes'-ser-aa),  s.  [Lat.]  [Tes- 
sellar.] 

1.  A  small  cubical  or  other  geometrical 
form  of  marble,  earthenware,  ivory,  glass,  &c., 
used  for  tesselated  pavements,  ornamenting 
walls,  &c.  ;  coloured  tiles  or  bricks,  usually 
cubical,  laid  in  patterns,  as  a  mosaic  pavement 

*2.  A  small  piece  of  wood,  bone,  or  metal, 
used  as  a  ticket  of  admission  to  the  theatres 
in  ancient  Rome,  or  as  a  certificate  given  to 
gladiators,  containing  their  names,  that  of 
the  consul,  and  the  day  on  wliich  they  had 
won  their  distinction  in  the  circus. 

*  tes-ser-a'-ic,  *  tes-ser-a'-ick,  a.  [Tes- 
sera.] Diversified  by  tessera  or  squares; 
tessellated. 

"Some  of  the  teueraick  work  of  tbo  Romans  has 
lately  been  dug  up."— Sir  R.  Atkynt :  History  of  Glou- 
cester.   (1712.) 

tss'-ser-al,  a.  [Lat.  tessera  =  a  square,  a 
dice,  a  cube.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  Pertaining  to  or  containing 
tesserae ;  tesselated. 

2.  Crystall.  :  Related  to  the  tessera!  or  cubic 
system. 

tesseral-system,  s. 

Crystall. :  The  Cubic-system  (q.v.), 

*tes-ser-ar'-i-an,  o.  [Lat.  tessera  ■=&  die.] 
Of  or  pertaining  to  gambling :  as,  the  tesser- 
arian  art. 

tes'-sn-lar,  a.    [Tesselar.] 

Crystall. :  Relating  to  the  cube  or  having 
equal  axes  like  the  cube  ;  tesseral. 

test  (I),    *  teste,  s.     [0.  Fr.  test  (Fr.  tit)  =  a 
test ;  O.  Fr.  teste  =  a  skull ;  Fr,  tete  =  a  head ; 
Lat.   testa  =  a  piece  of  dried  clay,  a  tile,  a 
brick.] 
L  Ordinary  Language : 
*  1.  A  potsherd. 

"  Then  was  the  teite  or  potaherd,  the  hraaee,  golde, 
A  syluer  redacte  into  duste." — Joye:  Exitoticion  if 
Daniel,  ch.  ii. 

2.  A  vessel  used  in  refining  gold  and  silver; 
a  cupel  (q.v.). 

3.  Examination  by  the  cupel ;  hence,  any 
critical  trial  and  examination  ;  trial, 

"  Thou  haat  strangely  stood  the  tett." 

Shakesp. :  7'empest,  It. 

4.  A  means  of  trial :  as.  To  offer  money  as  a 
test  of  one's  integrity. 

*o.  Testimony,  evidence. 

"  To  vouch  this  is  no  proof, 
Withoat  more  wider  aud  more  overt  test." 

Shakesp. :  OtheUo,  1.  9. 

6.  That  with  which  anything  is  compared 
for  proof  of  genuineness  ;  a  standard. 

"At  once  the  source,  and  end,  and  test  of  art." 
Pope :  £tsay  on  Criticism,  73. 

7.  Means  of  discrimination ;  ground  of  ad- 
mission or  exclusion. 

"  Out  penal  lairs  no  sons  of  yours  admit. 
Our  test  excludes  your  tril)e  from  benefit.*' 

Dryden :  Sind  i  Panther,  iii.  §30. 

•8-  Judgment,  discrimination,  distinction. 

"  Who  could  excel,  when  few  can  make  a  tett 
B«twizt  indifferent  writing  and  the  best?" 

Dryden.    (Todd.) 

9.  An  apparatus  for  proving  petroleum 
and  similar  hydrocarbon  oils  by  ascertaining 
the  temperature  at  which  they  evolve  explo- 
sive vapours, 

IL  Technically: 

1.  Bot.:  [Testa], 

2.  Chem. :  Any  substance  employed  to  bring 
about  a  chemical  change  in  a  compound,  with 
the  view  of  detecting  one  or  more  of  its  con- 
stituents. The  change  may  be  one  of  colour, 
precipitation,  heat,  evolution  of  gas,  &,c.  This 
term  is  also  sometimes  applied  to  examina- 
tion by  the  polariscope  and  blow-pipe,  tJius  : 
the  polariscope- test,  the  blowpiiie-test.  [Re- 
agent. ] 

3  MetaZl. :  A  cupel ing-hcarth  used  in  a  re- 
fining-fnrnace  where  lead  is  separated  from 
silver  on  a  large  scale.  The  test  is  an  ova^l 
iron  frame  containing  a  basin-shaped  mass  of 
powuercil  bone-ash,  which  is  brought  tn  a 
consistence  by  a  solutioi:  of  pearlash.  The 
test  is  fixed  as  a  cupeling-heartli  in  the  rever- 
iberatory  furnace,  and  is  subjected  to  a  blast 


from  a  tuyere,  which  removes  the  floating 
oxide  of  silver  and  furnishes  oxygen  for  its 
elimination  from  the  alloy  under  treatment. 

i.  Sugar-inan. :  The  proof  or  condition  of  a 
syrup. 

5.  Zoology : 

(1)  The  shell  of  any  of  the  MoUusca. 

(2)  The  calcareous  case  of  Eehinodermata. 
(S)  The  thick  leathery  tunic  of  Tunicata, 
(4)  The  shell  immersed  in  the  sarcode  of  a 

Foraminifer. 

Test  Act,  s. 

English  History : 

1.  An  Act  passed  in  1563  by  which  an  oath 
of  allegiance  to  Queen  Bllizabeth,  and  of  ab- 
juration of  the  temporal  authority  of  the  Pope, 
was  exacted  from  all  holders  of  office,  lay  or 
spiritual,  within  the  realm,  except  peers. 

"  But  the  Test  Act  placed  the  magistracy  in  Protest- 
ant bands,  and,  aa  Elizabeth  uassed  from  indiffureuc* 
to  suspicion,  and  from  suspicion  to  terror,  she  no 
longer  chose  to  restrain  the  bigotry  around  her." — 
Green :  Short  History,  p.  401. 

2.  An  Act,  2  Car.  II.,  c.  2,  passed  in  1678, 
by  which  it  was  enacted  that  all  persons 
holding  any  Important  office,  civil  or  mili- 
tary, under  the  crown,  or  receiving  money 
therefrom,  should  take  the  oaths  of  allegi- 
ance and  supremacy,  subscribe  a  declaration 
against  tran substantiation,  and  receive  the 
sacrament  of  the  Lord's  Supper,  according  to 
the  usage  of  the  Established  Church.  It  was 
repealed  in  1828,  by  9  Geo.  IV.,  c.  17. 

test-cock,  5, 

Steam.-eng. :  A  small  cock  fitted  to  the  top 
or  bottom  of  a  cylinder  for  clearing  it  of  water. 

test-furnace,  s. 

Metall. :  One  form  of  refining  furnace  for 
treating  argentiferous  alloy,  such  as  tliat  of 
lead  rich  in  silver. 

test-glass,  s.  A  glass  vessel  of  conical 
or  cylindrical  form,  having  a  foot  and  some- 
times a  beak;  used  for  holding  chemical 
solutions. 

test-lines,  s.  pi. 

Microscopy :  The  lines  on  a  test-plate  q.v.^ 
Generally  called,  from  their  inventor,  Nobeii  a 
test-lines. 

test-mixer,  s.  A  tall  cylindrical  liottle 
having  a  wide  foot  and  provided  with  a 
stopper.  It  is  graduated  into  100  or  more 
equal  parts,  commencing  at  the  bottom,  and 
is  used  in  preparing  test-alkalies,  test-acids, 
and  similar  solutions,  by  diluting  them  down 
to  the  required  strength. 

test-object,  s. 

Microscopy  (Pi.) :  Microscopic  objects  used 
to  determine  the  value  of  object  glasses  :  that 
is,  to  determine  their  magnifying,  defining, 
and  penetrating  power,  and  their  corrective 
adaptation. 

test-paper,  s. 

1.  Chem.  :  Unsized  paper  dipped  into  an 
alcoholic  solution  of  a  vegetable  colouring 
matter,  which  changes  colour  when  exposed 
to  the  action  of  an  acid  or  alkaline  solution. 
[Litmus-paper,  Turmeric-paper.] 

2.  Law :  An  instrument  admitted  as  a  stand- 
ard of  comparison  for  handwriting^ 

test- plate,  s. 

1.  CJiam. :  A  glass  slip  used  in  stirring  tests, 

2.  Microscopy :  A  finely-ruled  glass  plate 
used  in  testing  the  power  and  defining  quality 
of  microscopes. 

test-pump,  s.  A  force-pump  for  testing 
the  strengtli  of  boilers,  tubes,  and  other 
hollow  articles  by  hydraulic  pressure.  It  is 
provided  with  a  gauge  for  showing  the 
pressure  in  pounds  applied  to  the  square  inch. 

test-spoon,  s.  A  small  spoon  used  for 
taking  up  small  quantities  of  powders,  fluxes, 
&c.  Used  in  blow-pipe  or  chemical  experi- 
ments.   The  handle  may  be  used  as  a  spatula. 

test-stirrer,  s.  A  round  glass  rod, 
having  one  end  pointed  for  dropping  tests, 
and  the  otlier  end  rounded. 

test-tube,  s. 

1,  Chem. :  A  narrow  tube  from  three  tn  six 
inches  in  lengtti,  closed  at  one  end,  made  of 
very  thin  glass,  aud  furnished  with  a  smooth 
lip. 

2.  A  chlorometer  (q.v.). 


bdil,  b6^;  pout,  jd^l;  cat,  ^ell,  chorus,  9liin,  benph;  go,  gem;  tbin,  this;  sin,  a^;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist,   -ing. 
-elan,  -tlan  =  sbaizu   -tion,  -sion  =  shun ;  -tlon,  -§ion  =  zhiln.    -cious,  -tious,  -sious  ~  shus.   -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  bel.  d^L 
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test— testiculus 


*  test  (2),  8.    [Lat.  testis  =  a  witness.] 

1.  A  witness. 

"  Who  were  for  the  more  Buretie  testeg  of  that  dede." 
—■BerTien :  FroiAsart ;  Cronycle,  vol  ii.,  ch.  cci. 

2.  Inspection,  ovei-sight,  superintendence, 
"  In  his  publictition  he  urged  the  notoriousness  of 

the  fact  ns  a  thingnotfeigiiea,  not  private,  but  done 
at  uoou  day  under  the  test  of  competent  persons."— 
Bp.  Taylor  :  Rule  of  Conscience,  bk.  i..  ch.  iv. 

test(l),  i?.(.    [Test(1),  s.] 

I,  Ord.  Lang. :  To  put  to  the  test ;  to  try  ; 
to  prove  the  genuineness  or  truth  of  by  ex- 
periment, or  by  sorae  fixed  principle  or 
standard ;  to  compare  with  a  standard. 

IL  Technically : 

1.  Chem. :  To  examine  by  the  application  of 
some  reagent. 

2,  Metall.  :  To  refine  as  gold  or  silver,  by 
means  of  lead,  in  a  test,  by  the  destruction, 
vitrification,  or  scorification  of  all  extraneous 
matter. 

test  (2),  v.t.  &  i.  [Lat.  testor  =  to  bear  witness, 
to  testify,  to  attest;  testis :=&  witness.] 

A.  Trans. :  To  attest  and  date :  as,  A  docu- 
ment tested  on  such  and  such  a  day. 

B.  Intrans. :  To  make  a  will  or  testament. 
(Scotch.) 

tes'-ta  (pi.  tes'-tsB),  ».  [Lat.  =a  brick,  s 
tile,  a  shell.] 

Bot. :  The  integuments  of  a  seed,  or  the 
outer  integument  as  distinguished  from  the 
inner  one,  or  tegmen.  Called  also  the  Priniiue 
(q.v.)- 

test'-a-ble,  a.     [Lat.  testahilis,  from  testor  = 
to  testify,  to  publish  one's  will.] 
Law: 

1.  Capable  of  being  devised  or  given  by  will. 

2.  Capable  of  witnessing  or  of  being  wit- 
nessed. 

ttes-ta'-9e-a  (or  5  as  sh),  s.  pi  [Neut.  pi. 
of  Lat.  tet,taceus-=  covered  with  a  shell,  testa- 
ceous, from  testa  =  a  shell.] 

Zool. :  A  term  formerly  used  as  approxi- 
mately equivalent  to  the  more  modern  Con- 
chifera  (q.v.).  LiiiiiEeus  made  the  Testacea  an 
order  of  liis  class  Vermes,  and  Cuvier  applied 
the  terra  to  a  division  of  his  Acephala  (q.v.). 

tes-ta'-ge-an  (or  9ean  as  shan),  ».  &  s. 

[Testacea. J 

A.  As  adj. :  Of  or  relating  to  the  Testacea. 

B.  As  subst.  :  Any  individual  belonging  to 
the  Testacea  (q.v.). 

tes-ta-9er-la,  s.  [Mod.  Lat.,  dimin.  from 
testa  (q.v.).] 

Zool.  £  Palceont. :  A  genus  of  Limacidse 
(q.v.),  with  three  recent  species,  from  the 
south  of  Europe,  the  Canary  Isles,  and 
Britain.  Shell  small  and  ear-shaped,  placed 
at  hinder  extremity  of  the  body,  wliich  is 
elongated,  broadest  behind,  tapering  towards 
the  head.  The  species  are  suhterranean  in 
hahit,  feeding  on  earthworms,  and  visiting  the 
surface  only  at  night.  During  the  winter 
and  in  long  periods  of  drought  they  form  a 
sort  of  cocoon  in  the  ground  by  the  exudation 
of  nmcus  ;  if  this  be  broken  away  the  animal 
may  be  sf  en  in  its  thin,  opaque,  white  mantle, 
which  rapidly  contracts  till  it  extends  but  a 
little  way  beyond  the  mai-gin  of  the  shell 
Fossil  species  two,  from  Tertiary  strata. 

tes-ta-^e-og'-ra-pliy,  tes-ta-9e-or- 
O-gy,  s.  [Mod.  Lat.  testacea,  and  Gr. 
ypd4>i>t  (grapho)  =  to  write,  or  Aoyo?  (logos)  = 
a  word,  a  discourse.]  The  science  of  testaceous 
molluscs ;  conchology. 

tes-ta'-9e-ous   (or  9eous   as   shus),    a. 

[TeSTACEA.] 

I.  Ord.  Lang. :  Pertaining  to  shells ;  con- 
sisting of  a  hard  shell ;  having  a  hard  con- 
tinuous shell. 

*'  Several  shells  were  found  upon  the  shores,  of  the 
emstaceoua  and  teitaceoua  kind." — Woodvard:  Nat 
Hist. 

IL  Bot.  £  Entom.  :  Brownish-yellow,  the 
colour  of  unglazed  earthenware. 

f  testaceous-animals,  s.  pi 

Zool :  Animals  with  shells  typically  of  a 
strong  kind,  as  in  the  oyster,  as  distinguished 
from  crustaceous  shells,  whit^h  are  thinner 
and  nrticulated,  as  in  the  lobster.  Spec,  the 
Testat-ea  (q.v.). 


*  testaceous-medicines,  testa- 
ceous-powders, s.  pi 

Fkarm. :  Medicines  or  powders  prepared 
from  the  shells  of  testaceous  animals. 

test'-a-g^,  s.     [Eng.  testa(te);  -cy.] 

Law:  The  state  or  condition  of  being 
testate,  or  of  leaving  a  valid  testament  or 
will  at  death. 

test'-§.-ment,  5.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  testament-urn 
=  a  thing  declared,  a  last  will,  from  testor  = 
to  be  a  witness  to,  to  testify ;  testis  =  a 
witness  ;  Sp.,  Port.,  and  Ital.  testamento,] 

1.  Law :  A  solemn  authentic  instrument  in 
writing,  by  which  a  person  delares  his  will  as 
to  the  disposal  of  his  property  after  his  death ; 
a  will  (q.v.).  When  drawn  by  a  solicitor,  it 
commences  with  the  formula :  This  is  the  last 
will  and  testament  of  .  .  . 

"  Every  person  has  full  power  and  liberty  to  make  a 
will,  that  is  not  under  some  special  prohibition  by 
law  or  custom,  which  prohibitious  are  principally 
npon  three  accounts ;  for  want  of  sufficient  discretion  ; 
for  want  of  sufficient  liberty  and  free  will;  and  on 
account  of  their  criminal  conduct.  No  testament  is  of 
any  effect  till  after  the  death  of  the  testator;  and 
hence  It  follows  that  testaments  may  be  avoided  three 
ways :  (1)  If  made  by  a  person  labouring  uuder  auj;  of 
the  iucapauities  before  mentioned  ;  (2)  by  makiiiK 
another  testa7nent  of  a  later  date  ;  and  (3)  by  cancel- 
ling or  revoking  it.  For,  though  I  make  a  last  will 
and  testament  Irrevocable  in  the  strongest  words,  yet 
I  am  at  liberty  to  revoke  it :  because  my  own  act  or 
words  cannot  alter  the  disposition  of  law,  so  as  to 
make  that  irrevocable  which  is  in  its  own  nature 
revocable ;  (4)  marriage  also  la  aa  express  revoca* 
tion  of  a  prior  vilL"~-Blackitone :  Comment.,  bk.  ii, 
ch.  28. 

2.  U.  S.  Law:  In  the  United  States  the 
general  principles  of  the  law  relating  to  wills 
are  chiefly  of  English  origin,  though  in  the 
different  states  there  are  varying  provisions  as 
to  the  forma  requisite  in  making  a  vill,  tbe 
appointment  of  executors,  &c.  There  are  also 
varied  requirements  concerning  signature,  and 
the  steps  necessary  to  revoke  a  will,  or  to 
make  changes  in  its  provisions.  Registry 
is  necessary,  the  will  being  held  subject  to 
examination.  In  Scotland  a  testament  can 
only  convey  personal  or  movable  property 
To  convey  real-estate  the  will  must  have  the 
form  of  a  deed  having  a  present  operation. 

3.  Biblical  CritiHsm,  Tlieol,  &  Ord.  Lang. : 
The  rendering  of  Gr.  fiiafl^Kjj  (diatheke)  =  a 
will ;  a  covenant,  applied  to  the  Old  and  New 
Testaments,  which  in  the  opinion  of  Pro- 
testants together  constitute  the  whole  Bible. 
[Bible,  A.  3.]  Sometimes  the  word  Testa- 
ment is  used  alone,  when  it  means  the  New 
as  distinguished  from  the  Old  Testament. 

test-a-ment'-al,  a.  [Eng.  testament;  -al] 
Pertaining  or  relating  to  a  testament  or  will ; 
testamentary. 

test-a-menf-a-r^f  a.  [Lat.  testamentarius  ; 
Fr.  itstamentaire  ;  Sp.  &  Ital.  testamentario.] 

1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  will  or  to  wills. 

"  This  spiritual  jurisdiction  of  fesfamen/ar^  cauaea 
is  a  peculiar  constitution  of  this  island." — Blackstone  : 
Comment.,  bk.  iii.,  ch.  7. 

2.  Bequeathed  by  will  or  testament. 

"How  iixB.-ay  tettaTnentary  charities  have  been  de- 
feated by  the  uegligencu  or  fraud  of  executors ;  by  the 
supureRsion  of  a  will ;  the  subornatioD  of  witnesses, 
or  the  corrupt  sautence  of  a  Judge  V'—Atterbuary. 

3.  Done,  or  appointed  by,  or  founded  on  a 
last  will  or  testament :  as,  a  testamentary 
guardian— that  is,  a  guardian  appointed  by 
testament  or  will. 

testamentary-canses,  «.  pi. 

Law:  Proceedings  in  the  Probate  Court  re- 
lating to  the  probation  and  validity  of  wills 
and  intestacies  of  personal  property. 

testamentary-gnardlan, ». 

Law:  A  guardian  appointed  by  a  father's 
will  over  his  child  by  12  Car.  II.,  c.  24. 

*  test-a-men-ta'-tion,  5.  [Testament.] 
The  act  or  power  of  giving  by  will. 

"By  this  law  the  right  of  tettamentation  ia  taken 
away,  which  the  inferiour  tenures  had  always  ea.- 
loyeA."~TracU  on  the  Popery  Laws. 


*  test'-a-ment-ize,  v,i. 
-ize.]    To  make  a  will. 


[Eng.    testament ; 


"  Welsh  Bishops  in  that  age  might  not  tettamemtize 
without  Royal  asaenL"— /"uiter  .■  Worthies,  IL  388. 

tes-ta'-mur,  s,  [Lat.  =  we  testify.]  A  cer- 
tiHcate  given  to  a  student  of  an  English  uni- 
versity, certifying  that  he  has  succes.sfully 
passed  an  examination.  So  called  from  the 
opening  worris. 

"Martinof  Trinity  had  gofhis  testamur."— B.  Kings- 
ley:  Havr-nshoe,  ch,  xiv. 


*  test'-ate,  a.  &  s.  [Lat.  testat\is,  pa.  par.  of 
testor  =  to  bear  witness,  to  make  a  will.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Having  duly  made  and  lefb  a 
will. 

"  By  the  canon  law,  the  bishop  had  the  lawful  dis- 
tribution of  the  goods  of  persons  dying  testate  and 
intestate. '  —A  yliffe. 

"R,  As  subat. :  One  who  has  duly  made  and 
left  a  will. 

*  tes-ta'-tion,  s.  [Lat.  testatio,  fVom  testatiia, 
pa.  par.  of  testor  =  to  bear  witness.]  A  wit- 
nessing or  hearing  witness. 

"  How  clear  a.  testation  have  the  inspired  prophets 
of  God  given  of  old  to  this  truth." — Bp.  Sail :  Satan'g 
Fiery  Darts  Q,uaiiched. 

tes-ta'-tor,  s.  [Lat.  ;  Fr.  testateur.'l  One  who 
makes  and  leaves  a  will  or  testament. 

"  He  hringeth  arguments  from  the  love  or  good-wlU 
which  always  the  testator  bore  Yiiiiu" —Booker. 

tes-ta'-tri'x,  s.  [Lat.,  fem.  of  testator.]  A 
woman  who  makes  and  leaves  a  will  or  testa- 
ment. 

tes-ta'-tiim  (pi.  tes-ta'-ta),  s.  [Lat.,  neut. 
sing,  of  testatvs,  pa.  par.  of  testor  =  to  witness.] 
Law:  One  of  the  clauses  of  an  English 
deed,  including  a  statement  of  tlie  considera- 
tion-money and  of  the  receipt  thereof.  Called 
also  the  witnessing  or  operative  clause. 

tes'-te,  o.  [Lat,  ablat.  sing,  of  testis  =  &  wit- 
ness.] 

Law :  The  witnessing  clause  of  a  writ  or 
other  precept  which  expresses  the  date  of  its 
issue.    (Wharton.) 

tes'-ter  (1),  *  tes-tar,  *  tes-tere,  *  tees- 
ter,  *  tes  -  tern,  *  tes  -  tourn,  s.     [A 

shortened  and  corrupted  form  of  teston,  tes- 
toon  (q.v.) ;  O.  Fr.  testiere  =  a  kind  of  head- 
piece, from  teste  (Fr.  tete)  =  a  head.] 
I,  Ordinary  Language : 
*  1.  A  head-piece,  a  helmet. 

"  Sheldea  bright,  testeres  and  trappures." 

Chaucer:  C.  T.,  2,50t  - 

*2.  Originally  the  name  applied  to  the  new 
coins  of  Louis  XII.  of  France,  as  bearing  the 
head  of  that  prince ;  afterwards  applied  to 
the  brass  coins  covered  with  silver  first  struck 
in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  The  name  waa 
also  given  to  shillings  and  sixpences,  whence 
the  modern  slang  tizzy  =  a  sixpence. 


3.  The  square  canopy  over  a  four-post  bed- 
stead. 


Jiinff :  Art  of  Love. 

n.  Arch,  i  A  flat  canopy  over  a  pulpit  or 
tomb. 

test'-er  (2),  s.  [Eng.  test,  v. ;  -er.]  One  who 
or  that  which  tests,  tries,  or  proves. 

*  tes-tere,  s.    [Tester  (l),  s,] 

*  tes'-tem,  *  tes-tourn,  ».    [Tester  (1).] 

*  tes' -tern,  v.t.  [Testern,  a.]  To  present 
witli  a  tester  or  sixpence. 

"To  testify  your  bounty,  I  thank  you,  you  havi 
testern'd  me.  'Shahesp.  :  Two  aanllemen,  i. 

tes'-te^,  8.  pi    [Lat.  testis.] 
A7iat.  :  The  testicles  (q.v.). 

*  testes-muliebres.  s.  pi. 

Anat.  :  An  old  name  for  the  ovaries ;  from 
the  old  notion  that  semen  was  secreted  by 
females  as  well  as  by  males.    [Syngenesis.] 

tes'-ti-cle,  «.  [Fr.  testicuk,  from  Lat.  testi- 
culum,  accus.  of  testiculus,  dimin.  from  testis  = 
a  testicle.] 

Anat. :  One  of  the  two  glands  which  secrete 
the  seminal  fluid  in  males. 

tes'-ti-cond,  a.  [Lat.  testis  ~  a  testicle,  and 
condo  =  to  hide.] 

Zool:  A  term  applied  to  animals  in  which 
the  testicles  are  abdominal,  as  in  the  Cetacea. 
(Worcester.) 

tes-tic'-u-late,  tes-tic'-u-lat-ed,  tes- 
tic'-u-lar,  a.  [Lat.  testiculutus  =  having 
testicles.]* 

Bot. :  Having  the  figure  of  two  oblong 
bodies,  as  the  roots  of  Orchis  vuiscuUi. 

*  tes-tic'-u-liis  (pi.  tes-tSc'-n-li),  5.  [Lat 
=  a  testicle.] 

Bot. :  Vaillant's  name  for  an  anther. 


late.  f^U  fare,  amidst,  what,  f^U,  father;   we.  wet.  here,  camel,  her.  there;  pine,  pit.  sire.  sir.  marine;  go.  pot, 
or.  wore,  woli;  worlz,  who,  son;  mute.  ciib.  ciire,  ^nite,  cur,  rule,  fuU;  try,  Syrian,    a,  oe  =  e;  ey  =  a;  qu  ==  Uw, 
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•  tes'-ti-6re,  s.  [O.  Fr,]  A  head-piece,  a 
helmet.    [Tester  (1).] 

•  ies'-tii;  a.  [O.  Fr.]  Testy,  self-willed,  head- 
strong. 

tes-tif' -l-cate,  s-  [Lat.  tesHficatus,  pa.  par. 
of  tesUJicor  =  to  testify  (q.v.).] 

Scots  Ijaw:  A  solemn  written  assertion,  not 
on  oath,  formerly  used  in  judicial  procedure. 

•  tes-ti-f  i-ca'-tion,  s.  [Lat.  testificatio,  from 
testiificatus,  pa.  par.  of  testificor  =  to  testify 
(q.v.).]  The  act  of  testifying  or  of  giving 
testimony  or  evidence. 


•  tes'-ti-^-ca-tdr,  s.  [Lat]  One  who  tes- 
tifies ;  one  who  gives  evidence  or  witness ;  a 
witness. 

tes'-ti-fi-er,  s.  [Eng.  testify;  -er.]  One 
who  testifies  ;  one  who  gives  testimony,  wit- 
ness, or  evidence. 

"The  authority  of  the  tt'stifier  ia  founded  upon  bia 
ability  and  integrity. "—Pearao-n .  On  the  Creed,  Art  i. 

t^B'-^-ty,  *tes-ti-fle,  vA.  &  t.  [O.Fr.  testi- 
fier, from  Lat.  testijicor  =  to  bear  witness  : 
testis^ a  witness,  and /acio  =  to  make;  Sp. 
testijicar  ;  Itai.  testificare.] 

A*  Intransitive : 

I.  Ordinai^y  Language : 

1.  To  make  a  solemn  declaration,  written  or 
verbal,  to  establish  some  fact ;  to  give  testi- 
mony for  the  purpose  of  communicating  to 
others  some  fact  not  known  to  them. 

"  The  said  council  testified  under  their  handa.  that 
they  never  i^erswaUed.  but  disapproved  of,  the  under- 
taking. "—Contticn;  History  of  Queen  Elizabeth. 

2.  To  bear  witness;  to  bring  forward  a 
charge.    (Followed  by  against.) 

"I  testified  against  them  in  the  day  wherein  they 
■old  provisions." — Nehemiah  xiii.  15. 

IL  Law:  To  make  a  solemn  declaration 
tinder  oath  for  the  puipose  of  establishing  or 
making  proof  of  some  fact  to  a  court ;  to  give 
evidence  in  a  cause  dependingbefore  atribunal. 

"  One  witness  shall  not  testifsf  against  any  person 
to  cause  him  to  Ais."— If  umbers  xxxv,  30. 

S.  Transitive  : 

I,  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  To  affirm  or  declare  solemnly ;  to  bear 
witness  of;  to  give  evidence  concerning;  to 
ai}t«st. 

"  We  speak  that  we  do  know,  and  testify  that  we 
have  seen:  and  ye  receive  not  our  wituesa."— Jo7«t 
ilill. 

*2,  To  publish  and  declare  freely  and 
openly. 

"  TettifyiTig  both  to  the  Jews,  and  also  to  the  Greeks, 
rex>entance  towards  God,  and  faith  towards  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ" — Actx  xx.  21. 

n.  Law:  To  affirm  or  declare  upon  oath 
before  a  tribunal  for  the  purpose  of  establish- 
ing or  proving  some  fact. 


*  tes-ti^-mo'-ni-al-ize,  *  tes-ti-mo-nif- 
al-l§ie,  v.t  [EDg."(esiimojiiai;  -we.]  To  itre- 
sent  with  a  testiinoniaL 


"People  were  ics/iTmrntoiiainfl-hiB  wife." 
JfeiDcomea.  eh.  Ixiil, 


-Tliackeray  : 


tesf-i-ly,  adv.    [Eng,  testy;  - 
manner ;  fretfully,  peevishly. 


f.]    In  a  testy 


tes-ti-mo'-ni-al,    *  tes-ti-mo-nl-all,  a. 

&  s.    [O.  Fr.  testitnonial  =  a  teslimonial,  from 
Lat.  testimonialis  =  bearing  witness,] 

*  A»  As  adjective : 

1.  Relating  to  or  containing  testimony ; 
testifying. 

"A  clerk  does  not  exhibit  to  the  bishop  letters 
missive  or  testimonial,  testifying  bis  good  behaviour. " 
-^AyHffe:  Parergon, 

2,  Of  or  belonging  to  a  testimonial ;  intended 
as,  ortakingthe  place  of  a  testimonial.   (B.  3.) 

"  The  Lord  Chief  Justice  will  be  offered  a  teatimonial 
dinner."— Sianttord,  Aug.  26.  1885,  p.  5, 

B.  As  substantive  : 

*  1.  A  testimony ;  evidence,  witness,  proof. 

"Asigne  and  Bo\era.ne  testiynaniall  of  the  religious 
observance  which  they  carried  respectively  to  the 
whole  element  of  fire."—/'.  Holland  ■  Plutarch,  p.  613. 

2.  A  certificate  or  writing  giving  favourable 
testimony  concerning  the  character  or  good 
conduct  of  some  person  ;  a  certificate  of  one's 
qualifications,  or  of  the  worth  or  value  of 
anything, 

3.  A  gift  in  the  shape  of  money,  plate, 
portrait,  or  the  like,  raised  by  subscription 
and  presented  to  a  person  in  acknowledgment 
of  services  rendered  by  him,  or  as  a  toUen  of 
respect  for  his  worth  ;  or,  if  raised  after  his 
death,  taking  the  form  of  a  monument,  en- 
dowment, or  the  like. 

testimonial-proof,  s. 

kAvH  Law :  Parole  evidence. 


tes'-ti-mon-Jr,  s,     [Lat.  testimonium,  from 
testis  =  awitncss  ;  O.  Fr.  tesmoiiig;  Fr.  Umoin; 
Sp.  &  Ital.  testimonio.] 
I.  Ordinary  Language : 
1.  A    solemn    declaration    or   affirmation, 
written  or  verbal,  made  for  the  purpose  of 
establishing  or  proving  some  fact ;  a  state- 
ment or  statements  made  to  prove  or  com- 
municate some  fact.     Testimony,  in  judicial 
proceedings,  must  be  under  oath  or  affirmation. 
*  2.  The  act  of  bearing  witness ;  open  at- 
testation ;  profession. 

"  Thou  ...  for  the  testimony  of  truth  has  borne 
Universal  reproach."  Milton  :  P.  L.,  vi.  33. 

3.  A  statement  or  declamtion  of  facts  ;  re- 
presentation, declaration,  evidence,  witness. 

'Tlie    difficulty   is,     when    testimonies    contradict 


4.  Proof,  attestation  ;  support  of  a  state- 
ment made. 

5.  Anything  equivalent  to  a  declaration  or 
protest ;  manifestation. 

"  Shake  ofT  the  dust  under  your  feet  for  a  teitimony 
against  them."— J^arft  vi.  IL 
IL  Scripture : 

1,  The  two  tables  of  the  law. 

"Thou  shalt  put  into  this  .irk  the  testim-onj/  which 
I  shall  give  thee  "—Exodus  xxv.  16. 

2.  Divine  revelation  generally  ;  the  word  of 
God  ;  the  Scriptures. 

"  The  testimony  of  the  Lord  is  sure,  making  wise 
the  simple  "—Psalm  xix.  7. 

Tf  For  the  difference  betweeu  testimony  and 
evidence,  see  Evidence. 

U  Perpetuation  of  Testimony:  [Perpetua- 
tion, T[]. 

*  tes'  -  ti  -  mon  -  J^,  v.t.  [Testimony,  5.]  To 
witness,  to  attest. 

"Let  him  be  but  teslimonied  in  his  own  bringings 
forth,  nnd  he  shall  appear  to  the  envious  a  scholar,  a 
statesman,  and  a  Boliiiet."ShakeBp. :  Heasure  for 
Measure,  111  2. 

test'-i-ness,  s.  [Eng.  testy;  -Tiess.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  testy ;  peevishness, 
fretfulness,  inoi-oseness. 

"  My  mother,  having  power  of  his  testiness,  shall 
turn  all  into  my  commeudationa" — S}take$p.:  Cym- 
beline,  iv.  1. 

test'-ing  (1),  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.     [Test  (1),  v.} 
A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  dt  particip.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 
C.  As  substantive ; 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  The  act  of  one  who  tests  or 
proves  ;  the  act  of  applying  a  teat ;  proof, 
trial,  assay. 

IL  TeclmicaUy : 

L  Chem. :  [Analysis,  II.  2.]. 

2.  Metall.  :  The  operation  of  refining  large 
quantities  of  gold  or  silver  by  means  of  lead 
in  tlie  vessel  called  a  test ;  cupellation. 

testing-slab,  s.  A  square  plate  of  white 
glazed  porcelain,  having  cup-shaped  depres- 
sions for  contidning  liquids  to  be  examined 
which  give  coloured  precipitates. 

test-ing  (2),  pr.  par.  or  a.     [Test  (2),  «.] 

testing-clause,  5. 

Scots  Law :  The  clause  in  a  formal  written 
deed  or  instrument  by  which  it  is  authenti- 
cated according  to  the  form  of  law.  It  consists 
essentially  of  the  name  and  designation  of  the 
writer,  the  number  of  pages  of  which  the 
deed  consist,s,  the  names  and  designations  of 
the  witnesses,  the  name  and  designation  of 
the  person  who  penned  the  deed,  and  the 
date  and  place  of  signing. 

*  tes'-ton,  *  tes-todn'  (1),  *  tes-tone'  (1), 

s.  [O.  Fr.  teston  —  a  coin  worth  eighteen- 
pence  sterling  (Colgrave),  from  teste  (Fr.  tete) 
=  a  head,  from  Lat..  testa  =  an  earthen  pot,  a 
skull.]    A  tester,  a  sixpence, 

"  Deniers,  testong,  or  cTov/ua."—Holinahed :  Descript. 
Eug.,  bk.  ii.,  ch.  xxv. 

*tes-to6n' (2),  ''tes-tone' (2),  s.  [Ital. iesto-ne.] 
[Teston.J  An  Italian  silver  coin,  worth  about 
Is.  4d.  ;  also  a  Portuguese  coin  worth  about 
7d.  sterling. 

*  tes'-tril,  s.  [Tester  (1).]  A  tester,  a  six- 
pence. 

"  There's  a  tutril  of  me  too." —Shaketp. :  Twelfth 
Night,  ii.  8. 


tes-tu'-din-al,  a.  [Lat.  testvdo,  genit.  testw 
dinis;  Eng.  aUj  suff.  aZ.]  Pertaining  to  or 
resembling  the  tortoise. 

tes-tii-din-ar'-i-a,  s.  [Mod.  Lat.  testwU' 
Tianiis  =  tortoise-like.  So  named  from  the 
resemblance  which  the  great  rugged,  crackr-d 
root  of  the  plant  bears  to  the  shell  of  a 
tortoise,] 

Bot. :  Elephant's-foot  or  Hottentot's-bread. 
A  genus  of  Dioscoreacese,  akin  to  Dioscoiea, 
but  with  the  seeds  winged  only  at  the  tip, 
instead  of  all  round.  Rootstock  above  ground 
sometimes  four  feet  in  diameter.  Stems 
occasionally  forty  feet  long ;  flowers  small, 
greenish-yellow.  Testudinaria  elephantipes  is 
the  Common  Elephant's-foot  or  Hottentot's- 
bread.  Tlie  root.stock  is  a  large,  fleshy  mass, 
covered  with  a  thick  bark,  ei'acked  deeply  in 
every  direction.  The  Hottentots  in  time  of 
scarcity  made  use  of  the  fleshy  inside  of  the 
root  as  a  kind  of  yam. 

tes-tii-din-ar'-i-ous,  a.  [Mod.  Lat,  testu- 
dinari(a) ;  Eng.  adj.  suff".  -ous.]  Resembling 
a  tortoise-shell  in  colour;  marked  with  black, 
red,  aud  yellow  patches,  like  tortoise-shell. 

t  tes-tu-di-na'-ta,  s.  pi.  [Neut.  pi.  of  Lat. 
testudinalus  =  arched,  vaulted,  from  testudo^ 
genit.  testudinis  =  a  tortoise.] 

Zool. :  A  synonym  of  Chelonia  (q.v.).  It 
was  introduced  by  Klein  and  adopted  by 
Agassiz. 

tes~tu'-din-at-ed,  tes-tu' -din-ate,  a. 

[Testudinata.]  Shaped  like  the  back  of  a 
tortoise  ;  arched,  vaulted. 

tes-tu-din'-e-oiis,  a.  [Lat.  testudiTieus.] 
Resenibling  the  shell  of  a  tortoise. 

tes-tu-din'-i-dse,  s.  pi.  [Lat.  testudo,  geuit. 
testu(iin(is)  ;  Lat.  fem.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.] 

1.  Zool. :  Land-tortoises ;  a  family  of  Che- 
lonia, very  widely  distributed  in  both  liemi- 
spheres,  but  absent  from  Australia.  The 
carapace  is  very  convex;  claws  blunt;  feet 
club-sljaped,  adapted  for  progression  on  land 
only ;  neck  retractile.  They  are  vegetable- 
feeders,  and  tlie  greater  part  of  the  species 
belong  to  the  type-genus  Testudo  (q.v,).  In 
some  classifications  the  family  includes  the 
fresli-water  Tortoises,  now  generally  made  a 
separate  family  of  Emydidae  (q.v.). 

2.  Palceont. :  The  family  appears  in  the 
Miocene  of  Europe  and  the  Eocene  of  North 
America.     [Colossochelys.] 

tes-tu'-do,  s.  [Lat.  =  a  tortoise,  a  testudo, 
from  testa  =  a  shell.] 

1.  Rm)ian  Antiq. :  A  cover  or  screen  used 
in  assaults  upon  foitified  towns,  in  cases 
where  the  town  was  of  small  size  and  access- 
ible on  every  side,  while  the  force  at  the  dis- 
posial  of  the  besiegers  was  large.  A  ring  of 
soldiers  wa.s  drawn  round  the  walls,  a  portion 
of  whom  kept  up  a  constant  discharge  of 
missiles  upon  those  who  manned  the  battle- 
ments, while  the  rest,  advancing  on  every 
side  simultaneously,  with  tlieir  shields  joined 
above  their  heads  so  as  to  form  a  contiLiuous 
covering  like  the  shell  of  a  tortoise  {testudirte 
facta),  planted  scaling-ladders  against  a  num- 
ber of  dift'erent  points,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
endeavoured  to  burst  open  the  gates.  Also 
applied  to  a  movable  structure,  on  wheels  or 
rollers,  used  to  protect  sappei's. 

2.  Mining :  A  shelter  similar  in  shape  and 
design  employed  as  a  defence  for  miners,  &,c., 
when  working  in  ground  or  rock  which  is 
hable  to  cave  in. 

3.  Med. :  An  encysted  tumour, 
from  a  supposed  resemblance  to  ' 
the  shell  of  a  tortoise. 

4.  Music:  A  name  applied  to 
a  species  of  lyre,  beciuise,  ac- 
cording to  the  legend  i-ecounted 
at  full  length  in  the  Homeric 
hymn,  tlie  IVame  of  the  first  lyre 
was  formed  by  Hermes  out  of 
the  shell  of  a  tortoise. 

5.  Zool. :  Tortoise  (q.v.)  ;  the 
type-genus  ofTestudinidse  (q.v.),      testudo 
with  twenty-five  species.    Most 

abuntlaiit  in  the  Ethiopian  region,  but  also 
extending  over  the  Oriental  region  into  the 
south  of  Europe  and  the  Eastern  States  of 
North  America.  Thorax  convex,  rather  globu- 
lar, and  solid ;  breastbone  solid,  with  twelve 
shields,  those  of  the  throat  sejiarated  ;  five 
toes  on  fore  feet,  four  on  the  hinder  pair. 


hSU,  hS^;  po^t,  j^l;  cat,  fell,  choms,  fliln,  lien^h;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a^;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist,   ph  =  £ 
-^>ian,  -tian  =  8han«    -tion,  -aion  =  shun ;  -tion,  -§ion  =  zhun.   -clous,  -tioos,  -sious  =  shiis.   -ble.  -die,  &c.  -  bel,  d^L 
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6.  Palceent. :  The  genus  appears  first  in  the 
Eocene  of  North  America. 

test -j^,  *  test-le,  a.  [O.  Fr.  testu  (Fr.  Utu) 
headstrong,  wilful,  obstinate,  from  te^te  (Fr. 
tiU)  =  the  head.]  Fretful,  peevish,  pettish, 
petulant,  irritable. 

"  Do  you  make  all  around  you  unhappy,  by  your 
aulieu  and  testy  humours,  or  your  harsta,  aud  brutai 
behaviour ?  "—^'Zpin ;  Sermom,  vol.  ii.,  ser.  4& 

te-t&n'-ic.  a.  &  s.    [Eng.  tetan(us);  -ie.] 

A.  ^5  ctdj. :    Pertaining  to,  denoting,  or 

characteristic  of  tetanus. 

B.  As  substantive  : 

Pharm. :  A  medicine  which  acts  on  the 
nerves,  and  through  them  on  the  muscles. 
If  taken  in  over-doses  it  produces  convulsions 
and  death.  Examples :  Strychnine,  Nux 
vomica,  &c. 

tet'-an-6id,  a.  [Eng.  tetan(us),  and  Gr.  elSos 
(eidos)  =  form,  appearance.]  Resembling 
tetanus. 

tet'-an-iis,  5.  [Lat.,  from  Gr.  TeTflu-os  (tetanos) 
=  stiffness  or  spasm  of  the  neck.]  [Lock-jaw,] 

tS-tar'-tine,  s.      [Gr.    rerapTri   (tetarte)=a. 
fourth  ;  suflf.  -iiie  (Min.) ;  Ger.  tetaHin.] 
Mirt.:  The  same  as  Albitk  (q.v.). 

tfi-tar-td-,  pr^.  [Gr,  rerdpirt  (tetarte)  =  a 
fourth  part ;  TCTTopes  {tettares),  reo-trapes  (tes- 
sares)  =  four.]    Divided  by  four  or  into  fours. 

te-tar-to-he'-dral,  a.     [Pref.    tetarto-,  and 
Gr.  eSpa  (hedTO)  =  "a  base,  a  seat.] 
CrystalL  :  Partaking  of  tetai-tohedrism(q.  v.). 

tc-tar-to-lie'-dral-l^,  adv.  [Eng.  tetarto- 
hedral;  -ly.\  In  a  tetartohedral  form  or  ar- 
rangement. 

te-tar-to-he'-drif m,  s.  [Pref.  tetarto-,  and 
Gr  ihpa.  {hedra)  —  a  seat,  a  base.] 

CrystalL  :  The  character  of  a  crystal  in  which 
only  one-quarter  of  the  number  of  feces  is 
developed  which  would  be  required  by  the 
complete  synnnetry  of  the  crystallographic 
system  to  which  it  belongs. 

te-tar-to-pri^maf-io,  a.     [Pref.  tetarto-^ 
and  Eng.  prismatic  (q.v.).] 
Crystall, :  The  samo  as  T&icunic  (q.T.). 

tet-aug,  ».    [Tautoq.] 

^tetfli;  *tecche,  s.    [Tache.] 

tet9li'-i-iie88,  s.    [TBCHrHEss.] 

tet9h'-^,  te9b'-^. «.  [Mid.  Eng.  tekiu,  tetxhe 
=.  a  bad  habit,  a  whim,  a  freak,  a  caprice ; 
Fr.  taclu  —  a  stoin,  m  mark.]  Fretful,  peevish, 
petulant,  touchy.    [Touchy.] 

"  Had  Dot  the  teMtg  nuw  BnearipUve  rlgfat 
Topeeriabnesaf"  Mrtmninff:  ^rdeUa.  H. 

*tete,s.  [Fr.=head,  fromLat.£«sta=aakull.] 
False  hair ;  a  kind  of  wig  worn  by  ladies. 

"  But  was  gre&tXy  disapyoimMl  iip*H  wtlair  bar  wig 
•r  Ute  the  next  norulnK  ihrevN  sareleflsly  ums  bar 
toilette,  aud  ber  ladyship  appearing  at  brei^faat  in 
very  bright  red  hair."— 9rMiM :  ^pirUmU  (iuittUe, 
hk.  liL,  ch.  XX. 

tete-a-tSte,  c,  mdv.,  &  s. 

A.  As  adj. :  Head  to  h«ad ;  private,  oonfi- 
46ntial ;  with  none  present  but  the  parties 
concerned  :  as,  a  tite-i-tSie  conversation. 

B.  As  adw. :  Head  to  head,  £stce  to  fstoe ;  is 
private  or  close  confabulatioM. 

"  Lonn  before  the  equire  and  dame 
Have.  t4te-i-t4ta,  relieved  their  llaKe." 

/Ww .-  AltMt.  U.  164. 

C.  As  nibstantivg: 

1.  A  private  intorview  where  lone  are  pre- 
sent but  those  interestod ;  a  confidential, 
close,  or  friendly  interview  or  conversation. 

2.  A  settee  with  two  seats  facing  in  opposite 
directions,  the  arms  and  backs  forming  an 
8-shape. 

tete-dm-pont,  «. 

Fortif. :  A  redan  or  lunette  resting  its  flanks 
on  the  bank  of  a  river  and  inclosing  the  end 
of  a  bridge  for  the  purpose  of  protecting  it 
from  an  assault. 

teth'-er,  *ted-der.  •tcd-ir,  *ted-yre, 

s'.  [Gael.  teadJiair  =  a  tether ;  taod  =  a  halter, 
a  chain,  a  cable;  Wei.  tid=a  chain  ;  Manx 
iead^  teid  —  a  rope  ;  Icel.  tjodr  =  a  tether  ; 
Low  Ger.  tider,  tier  ;  Norw.  tjnder ;  Sw.  tjuder ; 
Dan  .  tiiiT ;  New  Fris.  tjiidxleT.]  A  rope  by 
which  a  grazing  animal  is  tied  to  a  stake,  so 


as  to  be  prevented  from  moving  beyond  a 
certain  limit;  hence,   figuratively,  scope  al- 
lowed, bounds  prescribed ;  course  or  bounds 
in  which  one  may  move  until  checked. 
"  And  with  a  larger  tether  may  he  walk, 
Than  may  be  given  you." 

Shaketp.  :  Hamlet,  1.  S. 

teth'-er,  *ted'-der,  r.(.  [Tether,  s.]  To 
confine,  as  a  grazing  animal,  with  a  rope  or 
chain,  within  certain  limits ;  to  limit,  to 
check. 

"The  lamb  was  all  alone, 
And  by  a  slender  cord  was  tcther'd  to  a  stone. " 

Wordtworth:  Pet  Lamb. 

to'-thy-a,  s.    [Tethys.] 

Zool. :  A  genus  of  Siliceous  Sponges.  Skeleton 
consisting  of  radiating  or  stellate  sheaves  of 
long  siliceous  spicules,  invested  by  a  cortical 
layer. 

*  te'-th^-dan,  s.  [Lat.  Tathys  (q.v.);  Gr. 
elSos  (eidos)  =  form,  and  Eng.,  suff.  -an.] 

Zool.  (PL):  An  old  tribe  of  Nudibranchiate 
Molluscs,  type  Tethys. 

Te'-thys,  s.     [Lat.,  from  Gr.  Tijflu's  {Tethiis).^ 

1.  Gr.  Mythol. :  The  greatest  of  the  sea- 
deities,  wife  of  Oceanus,  daughter  of  Uranus 
and  Terra,  and  mother  of  the  chief  rivers  of 
the  universe,  Nile,  Peneus,  Simois,  Scamander, 
fee,  and  about  three  thousand  daughters 
called  Oceanides.  The  name  Tethys  is  said 
to  signify  nurse. 

2.  Astron. :  A  satellite  of  Saturn.  Its  mean 
distance  from  the  centre  of  Saturn  is  188,000 
miles ;  its  periodic  time,  1  day,  21  hours, 
18  minutes,  257  seconds.    (BaU.) 

3.  Zool. :  A  genus  of  Tritoniadae,  with  one 
species  from  the  Mediterranean.  Animal 
elliptical,  depressed ;  head  covered  by  a 
broadly  expanded  fringed  disc,  with  two 
conical  tentacles;  stomach  simple.  It  attains 
a  foot  in  length,  and  feeds  on  other  molluscs 
and  on  small  Crustacea. 

te-til -la,  s.  [Sp.,  =  a  little  teat,  dimin.  fVom 
teta  —  a  teat.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Francoaceae  (q.v,),  Chilian 
annuals,  with  stalked,  rounded,  palmately 
nerved  leaves,  and  racemes  of  flowers,  the 
calyx  and  the  corolla  slightly  irregular. 
Leaves  somewhat  astringent ;  used  medicin- 
ally in  Chili. 

tet-ra-,  jwe/  [Gr  for  Terapa  (tetara),  from 
TeTTapes  (tettares),  rea-a-apeq  (tessares)  =four.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  A  prefix  used  in  compounds 
derived  ft-ora  the  Greek,  and  signifying  four, 
fourfold.    Abbreviated  to  tetr-  before  a  vowel. 

2.  Chem. :  A  prefix  applied  to  compounds 
containing  four  atoms  of  a  chlorous  to  one  atom 
of  a  basylous  element,  e.g.,  tetrachloride  of 
tin,  SnCl4.  It  is  also  applied  to  substitution 
compounds,  in  which  four  atoms  of  hydrogen 
are  replaced  by  a  radicle. 

tef-ra-brSochtS.  [Tetrabranchiata.]  Any 
individual  of  the  Tetrabranchiata.  (Wood- 
ward :  MoUvsca  (ed.  Tate),  p.  183.) 

t£t-r%-brilin-clu£-a'-ta,  s.  pi.  [Fref.  tetrtt-, 
and  Mod.  Lat.  branchiata  (q.  v.).] 

1.  Zooi.  :  An  order  of  Cephalopoda,  com- 
prising three  families :  Nautilids,  Ortho- 
ceratidse,  and  Ammonitidae,  though  in  some 
recent  claasificattous  the  second  family  ia 
merged  in  the  first.  Animal  creeping,  pro- 
tected by  an  external  shell ;  head  retractile 
within  the  mantle ;  eyes  pedunculated  ;  man- 
dibles calcareous  ;  arms  very  numerous ;  body 
attached  to  shell  by  adductor  muscles  and 
by  a  continuous  homy  girdle ;  branchiae  four ; 
funnel  formed  by  the  union  of  two  lobes 
which  do  not  constitute  a  distinct  tube.  Shell 
external,  in  the  form  of  an  extremely  elon- 
gated cone,  either  straight  or  variously  folded 
or  coiled,  many-chambered,  siphuncled ;  the 
inner  layers  and  septa  nacreous,  the  outer 
layers  porcellanous. 

2.  Palceont. :  They  attained  their  maximum 
in  the  Palseozoic  period,  decreasing  from  that 
time  onward,  and  being  represented  at  the 
present  by  the  single  genus  Nautilus  (q.v.). 
The  Nautilidse  proper  and  Orthoceratida  are 
pre-eminently  PalEenzoic,  while  the  Ammoni- 
tldae  are  almost  exclusively  Mesozoic. 

tet-ra-bran'-chi-ate,  a.  [Tetrabranchi- 
ata.]   Having  four  gills. 

te-traj'-er-a,  s.    [Tetraceros.] 

Bot. .'  A  genus  of  Delimese  (q.v,),  owing  its 


scientific  name  to  the  fact  that  its  four  cap' 
sules  are  recurved  like  horns.  Shrubs  or  sm^ 
trees,  often  climbing,  with  alternate,  stalked, 
feather-nerved,  naked  leaves,  often  rough 
above,  and  pauicled  or  racemose  inflores- 
cence. A  decoction  of  Tetracera  BreyniaTut 
and  T.  oblongata  is  given  in  Brazil  in  swell- 
ing of  the  legs.  T.  Tigarea  is  diaphoretic, 
diuretic,  and  antisyphilitic. 

te-trfti9'-©r-68,  «.  [Gr  Terpafcepu;  (tetrakeros) 
=  four-liorned  :  rerpa-  (tetra-)  =  four,  and 
Ke'paf  (keras)  =  a  horn.] 

Zool. :  A  genus  of  Bovidae,  sub-family 
CephalophiuBB,  with  two  species,  from  the 
hilly  pai-ts  of  India ;  rare  north  of  the  Gauges. 
Horns  four,  straight  and  conical ;  in  one 
species  the  anterior  pair  rudimentary.  [Chi- 
karah.] 

tet-ra-che'-ni-iim,  s.  [Pref.  tetr(a);  and 
Mod.  Lat.  ac/i«niw™(q.v.)-] 

Bot. ;  A  fruit  formed  by  the  adhesion  of 
four  achenes. 

tet-ra-chlor-o-var-ler'-ic,  a.    [Pref.  tetra- ; 

diloro-,  and  £ng.  valeric.]     [Quadrichloro- 

VALERIC] 

tet'-ra-Chord,  a.      [Gr.    rerpaxopfioi/  (tetror- 
chordon),    from    rerpa-    (tetra-),    and    x^P^^ 
(cliord^)  =  a  string,  a  chord ;  Fr.  tetrachorde.] 
Music : 

1.  A  scale-series  of  four  notes.    The  word 

in  its  modern   sense  signifies  a  half  of  the 

octave   scale,  e.g.,  from  c  to  f,   or  from   o 

to  c.    The  position  of  the  tones  and  semitones 

is  similar  in  both  tetrachords.    A  third  tetra- 

chord  placed  above  these  two  would  lead  into 

the  key  of  o,  and  another  into  the  key  of  d. 

The  fundamental  system  in    ancient   music 

was  the  tetrachord,  or  system  of  four  sounds, 

of  which  the  extremes  were  at  an  interval  of 

a  fourth. 

*  2.  A  lyre  with  four  strings. 

"Terpander  .    .   .   substituted   the   seven-atringed 

clthara  for  the  old  tetracJtord."~Do7ialdson  :  Theatre 

Hf  the  Qreekt,  p,  31. 

T^  (1)  Conjunct  tetrachords :  Tetrachords 
which  overlap,  as  c  to  f,  and  r  to  b. 

(2)  Disjunct  tetracJiords :  Tetrachords  which 
have  a  degree  between  them,  as  c  to  f,  and  o 
to  c.  Similar  disjunct  tetrachords  necessarily 
pass  through  the  whole  key-series,  and  a 
combination  of  conjunct  and  disjunct  tetra- 
chords is  required  to  form  a  diatonic  scale  of 
more  than  one  octave  in  compass. 

tSt-ra-Cllord'-^l,  a.  [Eng.  tetracluyrd  ;  -al.\ 
Of  or  pertaining  to  tetrachords ;  formed  of 
tetrachords. 

tetrachordal-systeni, «. 

MvMc:  The  early  form  of  the  system  now 
known  as  Tonic  Sol-fa  (q.v.), 

tet-ra-chor'-don, «.    [Tetrachord.] 

Music :  An  instrument  similar  in  appear- 
ance to  a  cottage  pianoforte,  and  like  it 
played  by  finger-board,  but  the  tone,  instead 
of  being  produced  by  striking,  is  obtained  by 
means  of  a  cylinder  of  india-rubber  charged 
with  resin,  kept  in  motion  by  a  pedal,  variety 
of  tone  being  gained  by  the  depth  of  pressure 
on  the  keys  by  the  fingers.  It  is  called  the 
tetrachordon  from  an  idea  that  its  sounds  are 
similar  to  those  produced  by  a  string  quartet. 
The  instrument  is  constructed  also  with  self- 
acting  machinery. 

^  Milton  used  the  word  as  the  title  of  one 
of  his  treatises  on  marriage,  occasioned  by  his 
disagreement  with  his  wife,  Mary  Powell.  He 
explained  the  word  in  the  sub-title :  "  Exposi- 
tions upon  the  Four  Chief  Places  of  Scripture 
which  treat  of  Marriage." 

tet-ra-ohof-d-moiis,  a.  [Gr.  Wrpaxos 
(tetrachos)  —  fourfold,  and   to/*^   (tome)  =  a 

cutting.] 

Science ;  Having  a  division  by  fours ;  sepa- 
rated into  four  parts  or  series,  or  into  series 
of  fours. 

tet-ra-Cla'-^lte,  s.     [Pref.  tetra- ;  Gr.  fcXanc 
(kloHs)  =  a  fracture,  and  sufl".  -ite  (Min.); 
Ger.  tetraklasit.] 
Min. :  The  same  as  Paranthinb  (q.v.). 

tet-ra-cdc'~coiis,  a.  [Pref.  tetra-,  and  Gr. 
k6kko<;  (kokkos)  —  a  kernel,  a  berry.] 

Bot. :  Having  four  cells  elastically  dehiscing 
and  separating. 


t^te,  f^t,  t^ire,  amidst,  vhat,  f&II,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  p5t, 
or,  wore,  woU;  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  ciire,  njiite,  cur,  rule,  full;  try,  Syrian,    se,  oe  =  e;  ey  =  a;  qu  =  Uw, 
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tfit-r%-o6'-lSn. ..  [Pref.  tetm-,  and  Kng.  colon 
(q.v.).] 

Pros. :  A  stanza  or  division  of  lyric  poetry 
consisting  of  four  verses. 

tet-ra-€6-rS.l'-la,  s.  pi  [Pref.  tetra-,  and 
Ij&t.'coralla,  pi.  of  corallum  =  red  cone.J 

Zool. :  Hseckrf's  name  for  the  Bugosa,  be- 
cause the  septa  are  multiples  of  four. 

tSt-r^-ti-nel'-U-dse,  s.  pL  [Pref.  tetra-; 
Lat.  diniin.  of  Gr.  aneri^  (aktis),  genit,  aKTicos 
(a/ciiTios)  =  a  ray,  and  Lat.  fem.  pi.  adj.  suflf. 
-idee.] 

Zool. :  A  sub-order  of  Siliceous  Sponges, 
V  'h  foiu'-rayed  spicules.  Families,  Choris- 
tidte  and  LithistidiC. 

tSt'-r^d,  5.  [Lkit.  tetras,  genit.  tetradis,  from 
Gr.  TfTpas  {tetras),  geuit.  rerpaSos  (tetrados) ; 
Fr.  tetrode,] 

*  1.  Ord.  Lang. :  The  number  four ;  a  col- 
lectiou  of  four  tilings. 

"  1  (itid  the  ignorauce  of  posterity  to  have  abused 
the  Tetrad,  as  religiuualy  as  it  wivs  admired  by  the 
kuowiiig  Pythagoreans,  to  be  h  receptncle  of  super- 
stitious ftiiii  useless  toyes. "—iVore ;  Defence  of  the 
Moral  Cabala,  ch,  iv,,  §  2.    (App.) 

2.  Ch&>n. :  Quadrivalent  element.  A  name 
given  to  those  elements  wliich  can  directly 
unite  with  or  replace  four  atoms  of  hydrogen, 
chlorine,  or  other  monatoinic  element. 

tct-ra-dac'-tj^l,  s.  [Pref.  tetra-,  and  Gr. 
6dKTv\o^  {daktuLos)  —  a  linger,  a  toe.]  An 
animal  having  four  digits  on  each  limb. 

tet-ra-dao'-tj^l-ous,  a.  [Tetrad act yl.] 
Having  four  digits  on  each  limb. 

te-tra-de'-cane,  s.  [Pref.  tetra-^  and  Eng. 
de<xine.]    [Quatuordecane.J 

t  tet-ra-de-c3.p'-6-da,  s.  pL  [Pref.  teira- ; 
Gr,  fiejca  (defca)  =  ten,  and  ttovs  {pous\  genit. 
iroSos  (jtodos)  =  a  foot.] 

Zool. :  Agassiz's  name  for  the  Edrioph- 
thalniata  (q.v.),  from  the  faot  that  in  the 
typical  adult  there  are  seven  pairs  of  feet. 

tSt-ra-dec'-a-tyl,  «.    [Tetradecyl.] 

tet-ra-de'-gyl,  s.  [Pref.  tetra-^  and  Eng. 
decyL] 

Chem. :  C14H29.  Tet-radecatyl.  Myristyl. 
The  fourteenth  term  of  the  series  of  alcohol 
radicles,  CnH2n  +  i.    (Wtitts.) 

tct-r»-de-9^r-IC,  a.  [Eng.  tetrcidecyl;  -»&] 
Of  or  belonging  to  tetradecyl(q.v.). 

tetradecyllc-alooliol,  «.     [Myristio- 

ALCOHOL.] 

tetradecylie-hydride,  b. 

Chem.  :  C14H30.  One  of  the  constituents  of 
American  petroleum.  It  boils  between  238' 
and  240",  and  is  coiiTcrted  by  chloiine  into 
the  corresponding  chloride,  Ci^HajCl. 

tSt-ra-di-a-pa'-^on,  ».  [Pref.  tttra-^  and 
Eng.*  diapason  (q.v.).] 

Music :  Quadruple  diapason  or  octave ;  a 
musical  chord,  otherwise  called  a  quadruple 

eighth  or  twenty-nintlu 

tS-tr^'-ic,  a.  [Eng.  tetrad;  -U.}  Of  « 
pei-taining  to  a  tetrad ;  tetratomlc. 

t^t-ra-dite§(,  s.  pi.  [Gr.  rerpalioTKi  (tetra- 
distai)  =■  young  people  who  feasted  on  the 
fourth  day  of  the  month.] 

1.  Gr.  Antiq. :  Persons  who  were  bom  oa 
the  fourth  day  of  the  month,  which  was  re- 
puted to  be  lucky. 

2.  Church  History  (in  this  seme  probably 
directly  from  Gr.  rerpa-  (tetra-),  in  comp.  = 
four) : 

(1)  Heretics  who  fasted  at  Easter,  as  on 
Wednesday. 

(2)  Certain  ancient  sects  who  held  the 
number  four  in  special  reverence,  to  the  ex- 
tent of  supposing  the  existence  of  a  fourth 
person  added  to  the  Trinity. 

tet'-ra-dr&chm  (ch  silent),  tet-ra- 
drach'-zno,  s.  [Gr.  7eTpdSpa\fxov  (tetra- 
d^achmon),  from  reVpa  (tetra-)  =  fourfold,  and 
ipaxfi-ii  (dixichme)=  a  drachm.] 

Gr.  Coin, :  An  ancient  silver  coin,  value 
four  drachmas,  or  about  3s.  3d.  sterling. 

t^-trad'-^m-ite,  s.  [Gr.  TerpdSvfio^  (tetra- 
dumos)  =  fourfold,  quadruple ;  suff.  -ite(Min.).'} 


Mineralogy : 

1.  A  rhombohedral  mineral  found  some- 
times iu  crystals,  but  more  frequently 
granular,  massive,  or  foliated,  often  with 
auriferous  ores.  Hardness,  1'5  to  2 ;  sp.  gr. 
7-2  to  7*9;  lustre,  bright  metallic;  colour, 
pale  steel-gray ;  somewhat  sectile,  in  thin 
laminae,  flexible ;  soils  paper.  Compos. :  some- 
what variable,  but  consists  principally  of 
bismuth  and  tellurium.  Dana  divides  as 
follows :  (a)  Free  from  sulphur,  with  formula 
Bi^Tea  ;  (b)  Sulphurous,  with  formula  Bi2(§Te 
+  ^S)3,  and  (c)  Seleniferous. 

2.  The  same  as  Joseite  (q.v  ). 

3.  The  same  as  Wehblite  (q.v.). 

te-trad'-3^-OUS,  ».    [Gr.  TerpaSyjuwK  (tetra- 

dunios)  =  fourfold.] 
Bot. :  Having  four  cells  or  cases. 

tet-ra-dy-na'-mi-si,  s.  pi.  [Pref.  tetra-, 
and  Gr.  fiurafit?  (dunoviis)  =  might,  strength, 
referring  to  four  stamens  being  longer  than 
the  othera.] 

Bot. :  The  fifteenth  class  in  Linnseus's  Arti- 
ficial System.  Plants  with  six  stamens,  four 
long  and  two  short.  Orders,  Siiiculosa  and 
Siliquosa. 

tet-ra-dy>na'-mi-akn,  tet-ra-dy'-na- 
moiis,  a.    [Tetradvnamia.] 

Botany : 

1.  (0/  stamens) :  Six  in  number,  four  long 
and  two  short. 

2.  (Of  a  plant) :  Having  six  stamens,  four 
long  and  two  short ;  of  or  belonging  to  the 
Tetradynamia  (q.v.). 

tet-ra-e'-dral,     tet-ra-e'-dron,    a. 

[Tetrahedral,  Tetrahedron.] 

te-trSig'-na-tha,  s.  [Lat.  tetragnathius  =  a 
kind  of  spHler  ;  Gr.  T€Tpa.yva6o<;  (tetragnatkos) 
=  having  four  jaws,  spec,  used  of  a  kind  of 
spider.] 

Zool. :  A  genus  of  Epeiridse.  Tetragnatha 
extensa  is  a  British  s])ider,  about  half  an  inch 
long,  frequenting  damp  places.  It  has  long, 
diverging  falces,  and  the  legs  extended  before 
and  behind,  nearly  in  a  line  with  the  body. 

tef-ra-gon,  s.  [Fr.  tetragone  =  having  four 
angles  or  corners,  from  Lat.  tetragonus :  Gr. 
reTpdybivo?  (tetragonos),_from  rerpa-  (tetra-)  ■= 
fourfold,  and  yiovid  (gonia)  =  an  angle,  from 
701^  (goiiu)  =  a  knee] 

1.  Geom. :  A  figure  having  four  angles,  and 
consequently  four  sides,  as  a  square,  a 
rhombus ;  a  quadrangle. 

2.  Astrol. :  An  aspect  of  two  planets  witk 
regard  to  the  earth  when  they  are  distant 
from  each  other  90°,  or  the  fourth  of  a  circle. 

tS-tr&g'-dn-al,  o,     [Eng.  tetragon;  -ai.] 

1,  Geom. :  Pertaining  to  a  tetragon  ;  having 
four  angles  or  sides,  as  a  square,  a  parallel- 
ogram, &,c.  ',  four-sided,  quadrangular. 

2.  Astrol.  :  In  position  of  a  tetragon ;  dis- 
tant 90*  from  each  other. 

"  ReckouioK  on  unto  the  aerentta  day,  the  ■>••■  will 
ke  in  a  tetragonal  or  quAOrate  aspect,  that  U.  tear 
signs  removed  from  that  wherelu  the  disease  beeao." 
—Br0t9ns:  I'ulgar  Errours,  bk.  Ir.,  ch.  xLi. 

2.  Bot. :  Four-cornered,  angular ;  used  9t 
aome  ovaries,  the  stems  of  the  Labiati^  Jux 

4.  Crystall. :  [Tetragomal-ststem]. 
tetragonal-system,  «. 

CrystaU. :  A  system  of  crystallizatlaa  fa 
which  the  lateral  axes  are  equal,  being  the 
diameters  of  a  square,  while  ttie  Terti(»l  is 
either  longer  or  shorter  than  the  lateral. 
Called  also  the  Dimetric,  Monadimetric,  sr 
Pyramidal  System.    (Dcwut.) 

te-tr&g'-oil-al-ly,  adv.    [Eng.  tetrageual; 

-ly.]   In  a  tetragonal  or  four-cornered  manner. 

tet-ra-go'-ne-se,   s.  pi.     [Mod.  Lat.  tetrtt- 

goii(ia);  Lat.  fem.  pi.  adj.  suff -e«.l 

Bot.:  The  typical  sub-order  of  Tetrag»ai- 
aceae.    The  fruit  is  woody  and  indehiscenb, 

tet-ra-gd'-ni-a,  s.  [Gr.  Terpaybtvia.  (tetra- 
gonm)=  the  spjndle-tree  :  reVpa-  (tetra-),  and 
yiavia  (g6nia)=a.  corner,  an  angle.] 

Bot.  :  The  typical  genus  of  Tetragoniaceie 
(q.v.).  Chiefly  littoral  plants  with  alternate, 
stalked,  fleshy  leaves,  and  apetalous  flowers, 
having  four  to  twelve  stamens  and  three  t» 
eight  short  styles.  Nearly  all  tlie  species 
from  the  Southern  Hemisphere.     T^ragonia 


expansa,  a  native  of  New  Zealand,  Is  called 
New  Zealand  spinach,  and  is  cultivated  in 
Europe  as  a  substitute  for  spinach  itself. 

tet-ra-gd-ni-a'-9e-8e,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat. 
tetra^oni(a) ;  Lat.  fem.  pi,  adj.  suff.  -acece.] 

Bot.  :  Aizoons ;  an  order  of  Perigynous 
Exogens,  alliance  Ficoidales.  Succulent-leaved 
herbs,  more  rarely  small  slirubs.  Leaves 
alternate,  often  with  watery  pustules,  exsti- 
pulate.  Flowers  small,  axillary;  calyx  three- 
to  five-cleft ;  corolla  wanting  ;stamens  definite ; 
styles  two  to  nine  ;  ovary  with  as  many  cells 
as  there  are  styles  ;  fruit  an  indehiscent  nut, 
or  a  cajisule  splitting  all  round.  Found  in 
the  South  Sea  Islands,  the  Cape,  and  the 
Mediterranean  region.  Tribes,  Tetragonea 
and  Sesuvese.  Genera,  eleven ;  species,  sixty- 
five,    (Lindtey.) 

*  te-tr^ig'-On-igm,  S.     [Gr.  reTpaytavi^fa  (tetrO' 

goiiizo)  =  to  make  square ;  TfTpaywco?  (tetra- 
(Toiioi)— four-angled,  tetragonal;  Fr.  tetro^ 
gonisme.]    The  attempt  to  square  the  circle, 

tet-ra-go-no-,  2)re/.  [Tktragohism.]  Having 
four  angles  or  corners. 

tet-r^-go-no-lep'-is,  «.     [Pref.  tetra^ono', 

and  Gr.  Aewi's  (lepis)  =■  a  scale.] 

Paloiont. ,  A  genus  of  Stylodontidae,  from 
the  Lias.  Each  scale  bears  upon  its  inner 
anterior  margin  a  thick,  solid,  bony  rib,  ex- 
tending upwards  beyond  the  margin  of  the 
scale,  and  sliced  off  obliquely  above  and 
below,  oil  opposite  sides,  for  forming  sphcea 
with  the  corresponding  processes  of  adjoining 
scales. 

tet-rag-on-ol'-^-bus,  s.  [Pref.  ietragonor, 
and  Gr.  Ao^6y  (lobos)  =■  a  lobe.J 

Bot.  :  A  genus  of  Trifohese,  akin  to  Lotus 
(q.v.),  but  with  quadrangular  winged  legumes, 
Tetragonolobus  edulis,  or  p^irpureus,  is  the 
Winged  Pea,  It  is  a  native  of  Sicily,  where 
its  legumes  were  formerly  eaten  by  the  poor. 
It  is  cultivated  as  a  border  plant. 

tet-ra-gon-op-ter-i'-na,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat. 
tetragonopter(iis) ;  Lat.  neu't.  pi.  adj.  suff,  -iTio.j 
Ichthy. :  A  group  of  Characinidse,  with  four 
genera  from  South  Africa  and  tropical 
America.  A  short  dorsal  and  adipose  fia 
present ;  teeth  in  both  jaws  well  developed  ; 
gill-membranes  free  ;  nasal  openings  close. 

tet-ra-gftn-op'-ter-US, «.    f Pref.  tetragono; 

and  Gr.  vrepow  (pteron)  —  a  wing,  a  fin.] 

Idithy.  :  The  type-genus  otTetragonopterina 
(q.v.),  with  about  fifty  species,  from  Central 
America.  They  are  all  of  small  size,  rarely 
exceeding  eight  inches  in  length  ;  dorsal  in 
middle  of  the  body,  which  is  oblong  or 
elevated,  covered  with  scales  of  moderate 
size ;  belly  rounded. 

•  tS-tr&g'-on-oiis,  •.  (Hng.  tetrag9n;  -««.) 
The  same  as  Tktraqohal  (q.v.). 

tSt-ra-gd-niir'-tis,  s.  [Frsf.  tetragon(t^,  and 
(jT.  ovpm.  (oura)  =  a  tail.| 

Ichthy. :  A  genus  of  AtherinidK.  witfc  a 
single  species.  Body  sub-elongate,  scales 
strongly  keeled  and  striated ;  first  dorsal  of 
numerous  feeble  spines,  and  continuoiui  with 
the  second.  It  is  a  rare  fish,  more  frequently 
aiet  with  in  the  Mediterraneas  than  ia  the 
Atlantic.  Nothing  is  known  of  itv  habits, 
1»ut  as,  when  young,  it  accx)mpani&s  the 
lieduSEB,  it  must  be  regarded  as  a  pelagiu  form. 
At  a  later  period  of  its  existence,  il  probably 
descends  to  greater  depths,  coming  t*  lihe 
surface  only  at  night  It  Mtaiaji  a  length  of 
ab»ut  eighteen  inchei. 

tetr-ra-grS,nL,  ».     [Or.  rerjMi-  (*e»r»-),  and 

ypdp^a.  (grammtj^  ■=.*  line.] 

1.  A  word  of  four  letters.     [TBTBAaRAM- 

uaton.] 

"  A  hoet  of  other  irerds.  •ig:aifleaBt  tl  Deity,  iirs 
tetragramt." — Brmttr;  Phrmta  *  PmU^  ».f.  Tetra- 
fframmaton. 

2.  Geom. :  A  figure  formed  by  four  right  li«ea. 

tSt-rar-gr&m'-ina-ton,  t  [Gr.  to  tctp*- 
ypdp.fi.arov  (to  tetragrammaton)  =  the  word  of 
four  letters  ;  TeTpa"ypdH.iu.aTo?  (tetragramtncUoi) 
=  of  four  letters  :  reTptt-  (tetra-),  and  ypd/ipM 
(gramma),  genit.  ypdii.fj.aTo<;  (grammatot)  =  a 
letter.  ] 

1.  The  sacred  Hebrew  name  of  the  Deity 
nirp  (v  H  V  h),  from  the  fact  that  in  the  Rab- 
binical writings  it  is  distinguished  by  vanotis 


boll,  bo^;  pout,  jowl;  cat,  9ell,  chorus,  9liin,  beneh;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as; 
-clan,  -tian  =  shan.   -tion,  -sion  =  shiin ;  -tion,  -$lon  =  zhiin.   -clous,  -tious,  -sious  - 


expect,  Xenophon,  e^zst.   -ing« 
shus.    -We,  -die,  &c.  =  bel,  del. 
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enphemistic  expipssiona;   as,   "the   name," 

"the  name  of  four  letters,"  &«. 

"In  hl3  eacred  confeasioiiR  he|the  high  priest]  had 
to  prououuce  ten  times  tlie  sacred  Tftrugramrruiton 
—the  meffable  name  of  .leiinvab  "— /"un-ur:  Early 
Lays  ofChruUiamty,  cli.  xviil .  g  5, 

2.  Henc'j,  applied  to  other  words  of  four 
letters  expressive  of  Deity. 

wet~ra-grap'-tus,  s.  [Pref.  ietra-,  and  Gr. 
Vpairios  {(jra'ptob)  =  written,  marked  with 
letters.] 

Pal(znnt. :  A  genus  of  Graptolitidffi  from  the 
Sltiddaw  iind  Quebec  groups  (Lower  Silurian). 
The  polypiiry  consists  of  four  simple  mono- 
pnonidiau  branches,  springing  from  a  central 
non-celluliferous  connecting  process,  which 
bifurcates  at  each  end.  The  celluliftTons 
brunches  dn  not  subdivide,  and  the  base  may 
be  enveloped  in  a  peculiar  horny  disc. 

t  tet-ra-gyn,  j.    [Tethaovnia.] 

Bnt,  ':  Any  individual  of  tlie  Tetragynia. 

tet-ra-gyu'-i-a,  s  -pi.  [Pref.  tetra-^  and  Gr. 
yui^  ((/u»e)  =  a'woman,  a  female.] 

Bat  :  An  order  of  plants  in  LinufEus's  Arti- 
ficial System.  It  consisted  of  plants  having 
four  pistils.  The  chisses  Tetrandria.  Pentiiii- 
dtia,  Hexandria,  Hoptandiiii,  Ot^tandria,  and 
Polyandna,  have  each  an  order  Tetragynia. 

tet-ra-gyn -i-an,    te-trag'-yn-oiis,  a. 

LTETHAtiVNIA.] 

Bot. :  Having  four  carpels  or  four  styles. 
tet-ra-he'-dral,  tet-ra-e'-dral,  a.    ITe- 

TRAHEDRON.  I 

*  1.  Ord.  Lang.  :  Having  four  sides;  com- 
posed of  four  sides. 
2.  Crystallography : 

(1)  Having  tlie  form  of  the  regular  tetra- 
hedron. 

(2)  Pertaining  or  relating  to  a  tetrahedron, 
or  the  system  uf  forms  to  which  the  tetrahe- 
dron belongs.' 

tetrahedral-angle,  s. 

Geom. :  A  polyhedral  angle  having  four  faces. 
tetrahedral- garnet,  s. 

Min.:  The  same  as  Helvjne  (q.v.). 

Set-ra-he'-drite,  s.  [Eng.  tetrahedr(on) ; 
sutf.  -ite{Min.);  GeT./ahlerz,  tetracdriU] 

Min.  :  A  name  given  to  a  group  of  minerals 
having  considemble  diversity  in  composition, 
but  jn-esenting  the  same  general  formula. 
Named  from  the  prevailing  tetrahedral  habit 
of  its  crystiils.  Crystallization  ismnetric, 
frequently  twinned  ;  hardness,  3  to  4'5  ;  sp. 
gr.  4*5  to  5'11  ;  lustre,  metallic;  colour  and 
streak,  steel-gray  to  iron-black  ;  opaque  ;  fi"ac- 
ture,  sub-conchoidal,  uneven;  brittle.  Compos, 
essentially  a  sulphantimonite  of  copper,  with 
the  formula  4CuS  +  Sb^S^ ;  but  in  conse- 
quence uf  i>art  of  the  copper  being  frequently 
replaced  by  iron,  zinc,  silver,  mercury,  and 
occasioually  cobalt,  and  part  of  the  antimony 
by  arsenic  and  sometimes  bismuth,  the  general 
formula  is  usually  written  as  4  (Cu,  Fe,  Zn, 
Ag,  Hg)  +  (Sb,  As,  61)283.  Dana  divides  as 
follows :  1.  An  antinionial  series ;  2.  an 
arseiiio-antiinonial  seiies ;  3.  A  bismuthic- 
arsenio-antiinonial  and  an  arsenical  series,  in 
which  the  antimony  is  entirely  replaced  by 
arsenic.  [Tennantite.]  The  varieties  are  :  (1) 
Ordinary,  containing  little  or  no  silver  ;  (2) 
argentiferous  =  freibergite  ;  (3)  mercurifer- 
ous  =  schwatzite,  spaniolite,  and  hermesite  ; 
(4)  platiniferous,  Fieldite,  aphthonite,  and 
pol,\  telite  (q.v.)  are  sub-species.  An  abundant 
ore  in  many  parts  of  the  world,  sometimes, 
where  rich  in  silver,  mined  for  that  metal  only. 

^t-ra-he'-dron,  tet-ra-e'-dron,  s.    [Gr. 

rerpo.  (tetTa)  =  fourfold,  and  cSpa  (Jiedra)  =  a 
base.] 


Geom.  :  A  polyhe- 
triangles.      If   the 
the  faces  be  prO' 
and    two,   the 
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dron  bounded  by  four 
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lines  joining 
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lines  joining  them  form  the  edges  of  a  regular 
tetrahedron.  All  regular  tetrahedrons  are 
similar  solids. 


tet-rai-hex-a-he'-dral,  c.  [Tetbahexa- 
HEDRON.J  Having  the*  form  of  a  tetrahexa- 
hedron. 

tet-ra-hex-a-he'-droUt  s.  [Pref.  Mra-, 
and  Eng.  hexahedrun  (q.v.).]  A  solid  bojiided 
by  twenty-four  equal  faces,  four  correspnud- 
in^  to  each  face  of  the  cube.  Also  called  a 
Tetrakishexahedron. 

t  tet-ra-kJs-hex-a-he'-dron,  s.  [Gr.  t^t- 
paKLs  {tetrakis)  =  four  times,  and  Eug.  hexa- 
hedTon.]    [Tetrahexahedron.] 

te-tral'-o-gy,  s.  [Gr.  T^TpaKoyla  (tetralogla), 
from  TCTpa-  {tetra-)  =;  four,  and  Aoyos  (logos)  = 
a  discourse  ;  Fr.  tetralogie.] 

Greek  Drania:  The  name  given  to  a  collec- 
tion of  four  dramatic  compositions— a  tri- 
logy (q.v.)  and  a  satyric  piece— exhibited  to- 
gether on  the  Athenian  stage  for  the  prize 
given  at  the  festival  of  Bacchus.  [Satyric,^.] 
Tlie  expression  tetraology  is  sometimes  ap- 
plied by  modern  authors  to  a  series  of  four 
connected  plays. 

"This  would  eive  ua  twenty-seven  tetralot/ies  or 
one  hundred  nad  eight  lA&y 3.' —Uonulilson .  Thenlre 
of  the  Greeks,  y.  118. 

tet-ra-loph'-o-don,  s.  [Pref.  tetra- ;  Gr. 
<V60os  {Lophos)  =  a  crest,  and  sulf.  -odon.] 

PalcBont.  :  A  section  of  the  genus  Mastodon 
marked  otf  by  Falconer,  from  the  fact  that 
the  molars  are  foiir-ridged.  Tlie  section  i.s 
represented  in  the  Miocene  and  Pliocene  of 
Europe,  in  the  Sivalik  strata. 

tet-ra-l6ph,'-6-d6nt,  a.  [Tetralophodon.] 
Of  or  belonging  to  section  Tetralophodon ; 
possessing  four-ridged  molars. 

"  Tetralophodont  tyijea  of  the  geims  appear  to  have 
been  represented  in  the  Miocene  period. ' — NichoUon: 
Paleeontology,  il  3B7. 

te-tram"-er-a,  s.  pi.  [Pref.  tetrn-,  and  Gr. 
fj.ipo';  (meros)  ~  a  part.] 

Zool.  :  In  LatreiUe's  classification,  a  section 
of  the  Coleoptera  (q.v.).  They  are  distin- 
guished by  the  atrophy  of  the  fourth  tarsal 
joint  iu  all  the  feet,  so  that  they  have  only 
four  freely  articulating  joints.  The  atrophied 
joint  is  generally  extremely  miimte,  and  con- 
cealed in  the  deep  notch  of  the  third  joint, 
which,  in  the  majority  of  the  species,  is  bi- 
lobed  aiid  clothed  beneath  with  a  brush  of 
minute  hairs.  The  section  includes  more  than 
a  third  of  the  whole  order,  and  all  the  species 
are  vegetable-feeders. 

te-tram'-er-ou3,  a.    [Tetramera.] 

I.  Ord.  Lang.:  Consisting  of  four  parta; 
charactenzed  by  having  four  parts. 

II.  Technically : 

1.  Bot. :  Divided  into  four  parts ;  having 
four  parts  or  pieces.    {Asa  Gray.) 

2.  Entom. :  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  Tetra- 
mera (q.v.). 

te-trS.m'-e-ter,  s.  [Pref.  tetra-,  and  fxerpov 
(metron)  =  a  measure,  a  metre.] 

Anc.  Pros.  :  A  verse  consisting  of  four 
measures,  that  is,  in  iambic,  trochaic,  and 
anapiRstic  verse,  of  eight  feet ;  in  other  kinds 
of  verse  of  four  feet. 

"  The  first  are  couplets  interchanged  of  sixteen  and 
fourteen  feet,  tde  second  of  equal  tetra7nettirs."-~I>raj/- 
ton:  Poly-OUnon,  a.  4.     (Selden'i  Illutt.) 

tet'-ra-me-thyl,  s.  [Pref.  tetra-,  and  Bog. 
metkyl.]    Containing  four  atoms  of  methyl. 

tetramethyl-etbylene,  «. 

Chem. :  A  crystalline  mass  obtained  by 
heating  to  100°  one  volume  of  ethylenic 
bromide  with  two  volumes  of  methylic  sul- 
phide. It  is  soluble  in  hot  water  and  alcohol, 
insoluble  in  ether,  and  is  precipitated  by  ether 
from  its  alcoholic  solution,  in  white  prisms. 

tef-ra-morph,  5.  [Pref.  tetra-,  and  Gr. 
P-optf)-^  {morpM)=  form,  figure.] 

Christ.  Art:  The  union  of  the  four  attri- 
butes of  the  evangelists  in  one  figure,  winged, 
standing  on  winged,  fiery  wheels,  the  wings 
being  covered  with  eyes.  It  is  the  type  of 
unparalleled  velocity.    (Fairholt.) 

t  te-tran'-der,  s.    [Tetrandria.] 

Bot. :  Any  individual  of  the  Tfctrandria(q. v.), 

te-trS.n'-dri~a,  s.  pi.  [Pref.  tetra-,  and  Gr. 
airqp  {aner),  genit.  avSpos  (aTulros)  =  a  ntale.] 

Bot. :  The  fourth  class  in  Linnseus's  Artifi- 
cial System.     It  consists  of   plants   having 


four  stamens  of  equal  length.    Orders ;  MoDO- 
gynia,  Digyiiia,  and  Tetrugyuia. 

te-tran'-droiis,    te-tran'-drl-stn,   ». 

[Tetrandria.] 
Botany  : 

1.  (Of  the  form  tetrandrous) :  Having  four 
stamens  ;  spec,  having  four  stamens  ot  equal 
length. 

2.  (0/  the  form  tetrandrian) ;  Of  or  belong- 
ing  to  the  Tetrandria  (q.v.). 

tet'-rane,  s.  [Gr.  TeVpa-  (tetra-)  in  comp.  = 
four  ;  suff.  -ane.]    [Butane.] 

tet'-rant,  s.  [Gr.  Te'Tpa-(<e(ra-)'=four.]  One 
of  the  four  equal  parts  into  which  the  area  of 
a  circle  is  divided  by  two  diameters  drawn  at 
right  angles  to  each  other.    (Weale.) 

te-trau'-ther-a,  s.  [Pref.  (e(r(a)-,  and  Gr. 
dc&ijpoff  (antheros')  —  blooming.] 

Bot.  :  A  genus  of  Lauracepe  (q.v.).  Trees 
mostly  from  the  East,  with  feather-veined 
leaves  and  umbels  of  generally  dioscious 
flowers,  surrounded  by  bracts.  The  <'-uit  of 
Tetranthera  Roxburghii  yields  a  fatty  exuda- 
tion. The  fruit  of  T.  lauri/olia,  a  moderate- 
sized  Indian  and  Ja^'anese  tree,  yields  an  oil. 
The  seeds  of  T.  vionopetala,  also  an  Indian 
tree,  furnish  an  oil  used  for  ointment  and  for 
candles.  The  oil  from  the  berries  of  3'.  lauri- 
folia  is  used  in  rheuniiitism,  the  bark  saturated 
in  water  or  milk  is  applied  to  bruises.  It  is 
given  internally  in  diarrhnea,  dysentery,  &c. 
The  tree  has  a  fine  wood.  The  bark  of  T.  mono- 
pelala  is  mildly  astringent  and  has  balsamic 
properties.  It  is  used  medicinally  like  the 
oil  from  the  former  species. 

te-tran'-y-chus,  s.  [Pref.  tetra-,  and  Gr. 
ovv^  (onux),  genit.  owxos  (onuchos)  =  a  claw.] 
Zool.  :  A  genus  of  Trombidiidse.  Tctrany- 
chus  tetarius  is  the  Red  Spider  (q.v.).  T. 
glaber  is  found  under  stones  in  damp  places, 
and  T.  lapidwm  under  stones  and  on  plants. 

tet'-ra-d,  s.  [Lat.,  from  Gr.  TeTpauv  (tetr(wn) 
=  the  blackcock.] 

1.  Ornith. :  The  type  genus  of  TetraoninsR 
(q.v.),  with  seven  species,  from  the  northern 
parts  of  Palaearctic  and  Nearctic  regions  ;  but 
in  some  localities  where  they  were  formerly 
abundant,  they  now  exist  in  greatly  reduced 
numbers,  and  in  some  places  have  become 
extinct.  Bill  strong,  upper  mandible  curved, 
head  slightly  crested,  feathers  of  the  chin 
elongated  and  pointed,  tarsi  completely 
covered  with  hair-like  feathers. 

2.  PalcBont. :  From  the  Post-pliocene  of 
Italian  caves. 

te-tra'-o-don,  s.    [Tetrodon.] 

tet-ra-6-gal'-lus,  s.  [Mod.  Lat.  tetrao,  and 
gallus.] 

Ornith. :  Snow-partridge  ;  a  genus  of  Perdi- 
cinee,  with  four  species,  ranging  from  the 
Caucasus  and  Himalayas  to  the  Altai  Moun- 
tains. Bill  short,  broad  at  the  base,  with  tip 
curvied ;  liead  plumed  ;  tarsi  naked,  shorter 
than  middle  toe,  in  the  males  armed  with 
strong  spur ;  hallux  raised,  short ;  wings 
with  second  and  third  quills  longest ;  tail 
broad,  rounded. 

te-tra'-o-nid,  a.  &  5.    [Tetraonid^] 

A.  As  adj. :  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  Tetra- 
onidBe(q.v.). 

B.  ^5  subst. :  One  of  the  family  of  Tetra- 

onidee. 

tet-ra-on'-i-d89,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  tetra^t 
genit.  tetrao'niis) ;  Lat.  fem.  pi.  adj.  Buff. 
-idee.] 

Ornith. :  A  family  of  Gallinse,  or  Game 
Birds,  with  four  sub-families,  Tetraoninae, 
Perdicinae,  OdontophorinEe,  and  PterocHnie 
(often  elevated  to  the  rank  of  a  family).  The 
TetraonidaB  include  tlie  Grouse,  Partridges, 
Quails,  and  allied  forms.  Wallace  (Geog.  Dist. 
Anim.,  ii.  338)  considers  that  they  are  essen- 
tially denizens  of  the  great  noithem  con- 
tinents, and  that  their  entrance  into  South 
America,  Austi-alia,  and  South  Africa  is,  com- 
paratively speaking,  recent.  They  have  de- 
veloped into  forms  equally  suited  to  the  trop- 
ical plains  and  the  arctic  regions,  some  of 
them  being  among  the  few  denizens  of  the 
extreme  north  as  well  as  of  the  highest  alpine 
snows.  He  puts  the  genera  at  twenty-nine 
and  the  species  at  120.    [Tetrad,] 


-^te,  f^t,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;   we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  p6U 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  son ;  mate,  ciib,  cure,  ^nite,  cur,  rule,  fall ;  try,  Syrian,    as,  ce  =  e ;  ey  -  a ;  qa  =  fcw. 


tetraoninsB— tetricous 
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tet-ra-o-ni'-nsa,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  tetraoj 
genit.  tetraon{is) ;  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -ince.] 
Oriiith. :  The  typical  sub-family  of  the 
Tetraonidffi  (q.v.),  chiefly  from  the  northern 
parts  of  tlie  Palaearctic  and  Nearctic  regions, 
with  the  following  genera :  Tetrao,  Bonasa, 
Centrocercus,  Doiidragopus,  Cauace,  Falci- 
pennis,  Pediocsetes,  Cupidonia,  and  Lagopus. 
They  are  rather  large  in  size,  heavy  in  body, 
with  small  heads,  the  nasal  fossae  filled  with 
feathers  concealing  the  nostrils  ;  neck  moder- 
ately long ;  wings  short,  rounded,  and  con- 
Ciue  beneath ;  stout  legs  and  feet ;  toes  with 
pectinatitms  of  scales  along  tiie  edges,  hind 
tor  elevated  above  the  plane  of  the  rest ; 
torsi  covered  with  feathers,  in  Bonasa  par- 
tially, in  Lagopus  to  the  claws. 

te-tra'-o-ny'x,  s.    [Tetranychus.] 

Zool.  :  An  Asiatic  genus  of  Bmydse ;  having 
five  toes,  but  one  on  each  foot  without  a  nail. 
Twenty-five  marginal  scales.  Species,  Tetra- 
onyx  lessonii  and  2'.  haska. 

tet-ra-O-pha'-sis,  s.  {Mod.  Lat.  tetrao,  and 
Lat.  phasis.]    [Pheasant.] 

Omith. :  Lophophoriis  obscurus ;  often  made 
a  separate  genus  of  the  sub-family  Lopho- 
phorinae  (q.v.),  connecting  the  Pbasianinas 
with  Tetraogallus,  and  so  with  the  PerdicinEe, 
This  bird  was  discovered  by  P6re  David  in 
Tibet,  and  described  by  him.  General  colour 
brown,  marked  with  darker  shades  ;  bare  skin 
of  face  red,  tarsi  and  feet  horn-colour.  The 
sexes  are  alike  in  plumage  ;  female  destitute 
of  spurs. 

tet-ra-pet'-al-ous,   a.      [Pref.   tetra-,   and 
Eiig.  petalons  iq.y.).] 
Bot. :  Having  four  petals. 

"  All  the  tetrapeteUout  ailiquose  plants  are  alkales- 
cent. " — A  rbuthnot. 

tet-ra^har'-ma-cdn,  tet-ra-ptaar- 
xna-cum,  s.  [Pref.  tetra-,  and  Gr.  (^dp/xaKov 
(■pltarmakon)  =  a  drug.]  A  combiuation  of  wax, 
resin,  lard,  and  pitch,  composing  an  ointment. 

tet-ra-phe'-nol,  «.  [Pref.  tetra-,  and  Eng. 
phenol] 

Chem. :  C4H4O.  A  neutral,  colourless  liquid, 
obtained  by  distilling  the  pyromncates  with 
soda-lime.    It  boils  at  32°. 

tet-ra-pli:J^r-ine,  s.     [Pref.  teira- ;  Gr.  «^uA^ 
{phuU)  =  a  stem,  suff.  -ine  {Min.).'\ 
Min. :  The  same  as  Triphylite  (q.v.). 

te-tr3,ph'-^l-lous»  a.    [Pref.  tetra-,  and  Gr. 
^vWov  (phuUon)  =  a  leaf.] 
Bot. :  Having  four  leaves. 

tet'-ra-pla,  s.  [Gr.  xeTpuTrAdos  (tetraploos)  = 
fourfold;  Fr.  tetraple.] 

Sacred  Literature:  An  eflition  of  the  whole 
or  a  part  of  the  Scriptures  in  four  parallel 
columns;  specif.,  an  edition  of  the  Greek 
Testament  compiled  by  Origen,  containing 
the  versions  of  Aquila,  Symmachus,  the  Sep- 
tuagint,  and  Theodotioii.     [Hexapla.] 

tet-ra-pleu'-ra,  s.     [Pref.  tetra-,  and  Gr. 
ttKevpou  (pIenrori)=a  rib.] 
Bot. :  A  genus  of  Eniuimoseae. 

tet-rap-neu'-mo-nes,  s.  pi.  [Pref.  tetra-, 
and  Gr.  TrvevfiOi/e^  (pneumones)  =  the  lungs.] 

ZooL :  Four-lungKd  Spiders,  a  tribe  of 
Araiieida,  with  a  single  family,  Mygalidte 
(q.v.).  There  are  two  pairs  of  lung-sacs  and 
two  pairs  of  spinnerets,  and  the  claws  of  the 
falces  bend  downwards. 

tet-rap-neu-mo'^ni-an,  s.  [Tetrapneu- 
MONEs.]  Any  individual  of  the  tribe  Tetra- 
pneuinones  (q.v.). 

tet'~ra-pddf  s.  [Gr,  rerpa-  (tetra-)  =  four,  and 
TTou's  (poun),  genit.  ttoSos  (podos)  =  a  foot.]  .\ 
four-footed  animal,  especially  an  insect  having 
only  four  perfect  legs,  as  ceiiain  Lepidoptera. 

t  tet-ra-pod-ich'-nite,  s  [Eng,  tetrapnd, 
and  ichnite  (q.v.).] 

Palceont.  :  The  footprint  of  a  four-footed 
animal  left  on  the  rocks. 

•  te-trS.p'-6-dy,  s.  [Tetbapod.]  A  series  of 
four  feet ;  a  measure  or  distance  of  four  feet. 

Tet-ra-pol'-i-tan,  a.  [Gr.  TerpaTroAt?  (tetra- 
polis)  =  of  or  w't'h  four  cities,]  Of  or  belong- 
ing to  four  towns.    (See  compound.) 


Tetrapolltan  Confession,  s. 

Symbolic  Books :  The  Confession  of  Faith 
presented  to  the  Diet  of  Augsburg  in  1530  by 
the  representatives  of  the  cities  of  Constance, 
Lindau,  Memmingen,  and  Strasburg.  It  was 
the  same  as  the  Confession  of  Augsburg, 
except  in  a  minute  verbal  difference  in  the 
part  relating  to  the  Eucharist. 

tet-ra-po'-m^,  s.  [Pref.  tetra-,  and  Gr. 
jrujLia  (poTna)  =  a  lid,  a  cover ;  so  named 
because  the  capsule  is  four-valved.] 

Bot, :  The  typical  genus  of  Tetrapomidae 
(q.v.).  Pouch  one-celled,  four-valved  ;  with 
four  rows  of  seeds.  Plants  from  Siberia  and 
North-western  America. 

tet-r^p6'-mi-d8B,  s.  pi.    [Mod.  Lat  tetra- 
'oom(a);  Lat.  fem.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idai.] 
Bot. :  A  family  of  Pleurorhizeae  (q.v.). 

tet-ra-pri-6-nid'-i~an,  a.  [Pref.  utra-, 
and  dimin.  from  Gr.  irpitiiv  (prion)  =  a  saw.] 

Zool. :  A  term  applied  to  all  the  forms 
grouped  under  Phyllograptus  (q.v.),  in  which 
the  polypary  is  leaf-like  in  shape,  and  con- 
sists of  four  rows  of  cellules  placed  back  to 
back. 

tet-ra-pro'-to-don,  s.  [Pref.  tetra-;  Gr. 
n-potTOs  iprdios)  —  first,  and  oSoiis  (ofiows),  genit. 
oSovTos  (odontos)  =  a  tooth.] 

Palceont. :  A  genus  of  HippnpotamidEe,  or  a 
sub-genus  of  Hippopotamus.  Tlie  group  is 
distinguished  frojn  Hexaprotodon  (q.v.),  by 
having  only  four  lower  incisois.  It  theiefore 
includes  the  fossil  species  from  the  Piiocene 
and  Post-Pliocene  of  Europe,  and  the  living 
Hippopotamus  amphibius. 

te-trap'-ter-an,  s.  [Pref.  tetra  =  four,  and 
Gr.  7rTepdi'(j3(e"ron.)  =  a  wing.]  An  insect  which 
has  four  wiiig.s,  tlie  normal  luimber,  as  distin- 
guished from  a'dipteran  and  an  apteran. 

te-trS,p'-ter-ous,  a.  [Tetrapteran.]  Having 
four  wings  or  processes  resembling  wings. 
(Used  chiefly  in  botany.) 

te-trS-p'-ter-iis,  s.  [Pref.  tetra-,  and  Gr. 
nrepov  (pteron)  =  a  fin.] 

Falceont. :  A  genus  of  Xiphiidse  (q.v.),  from 
the  Chalk  of  Lewes  and  IMaeatricht  and  the 
London  Clay  of  Sheppey. 

tet'-rax>-t6te,  s.    [Gr.  TerpdirTOiTo^  (tetrapto- 
tos)  =  with  four  grammatical  cases :  TeVpa- 
(tetra-)  =  four,  and  tttwo-cs  (ptosis)  =  a  case.] 
Gram,.  .  A  noun  which  has  four  cases  only. 

tet-ra-py-ren'-oiis,  a.    [Pref.  tetro',  and 
Gr.  TTi/pTji-  (purcn)=  the  stone  of  stone-fruit.] 
Bot.  :  Having  four  stones. 

tetraquetrous  (is  te-traU'-we-triis),  u.. 

[Pret.  tetra-,  and  Lat.  quadratus=  square  ] 
Bot. :  Having  four  angles  or  sides. 

te'-trarcli,  *tet'-rarcli.  *tet-rark, 
*  tet-rarck,  s.  &  a.  [Lat.  tetrarclia,  from 
Gr.  TCTpdpx^?  (letrarclies)=.a.  tetrarch,  from 
rerp-  (tetr-),  for  ritpa-  (tetra-)  ~  four,  and 
apx"  (archo)  =  to  rule  ;  Fr.  tetrarque.  ] 

A.  As  suhst. :  A  Roman  governor  of  the 
fourth  part  of  a  province ;  a  subordinate 
prince  or  governor;  apetty  prince  or  sovereign. 

"  While  kings  and  tetrarchs  ijroud,  a  purple  train . . . 
PoBseas'd  the  rieiiig  gronnds  and  drier  luaiii." 

Jlovie :  Lucan ;  Pharsnlia  vil, 

*'R.As  adj.:  Four  principal  or  chief: 
as,  tetrarch,  elements.    (Fuller.) 

*  te'-tr arch-ate,  tet'-rarcli-ate,  s.  [Eng. 
tetrarch;  -ate']  The  district  under  a  Rinnan 
tetrarch  ;  the  jurisdiction  of  a  tetrarch ;  a 
tetrarchy, 

*  tet-rar'-chic-al,  a.  [Gr.  rerpapxtKos  (tetrar- 

chikofi),  from  Terpapxrjs  (tetrnrches)  —  a  te- 
trarch.] Of  or  pertaining  to  a  tetrarch  or 
tetrarchy. 

"  The  patriarchs  had  a  sort  of  tetrarchical,  or 
ethnarcbical  autbority,"— ^o^inpfirofce;  Authority  in 
-  "   '  W,  §32. 


tet'-rajic-chp,  *  tet-rar  -  chie,    5.     [Fr. 

tetrar'chie,  from  Lat.  tetrarchia ;  Gr.  rerpapx^a 
(tetrarcMa).^    A  tetrarchate  (q.v.). 

"  There  ia  a  government  or  tetrarchie  also,  but  out 
of  thegun-rtei'  of  Lycfioiiia,  on  tlifit  site  that  bordereth 
upon  Galati.1. ■'—/'-  Holland:  Plinie,  bk.  v.,  ch.  xxvii. 

tet-ra-rhyh'-chus,  s.    [Pref.  tetra-,  and  Gr, 
puyx'os  (rhungchos)  =  the  snout.] 
Zool. :  A  genusof  Plathelmintha.  Tapeworms 


with  four  proboscis-like  tentacles,  thickly  set 
with  booklets  retracted  near  the  suckers, 

tet-rg.-sep'-a-loiis,  w.  [Pref.  tetra-,  and  Eng, 
serious  (q.v.).] 
Bot. :  Having  four  sepals. 

*  tet-ra-sp^S'-ton,  s.  [Pref.  tetra-,  and  Gr 
a-irdu)  (syoo)  =  to  draw,  to  pull.]  A  machine 
in  which  four  pulleys  all  act  together. 

tet-rgr-sperm'-ous,   a.     [Pref.  tetra-,  and 
Gr.  trnpe/xa  (sperma)  =:  a  seed.] 
Bot. :  Having  or  producing  four  seeds. 

tet'-r9.-sp6re,  s.  [Pref.  tetra-,  and  Eng. 
spore  (q.v.).] 

Bot.  (PI.):  Little  clusters  of  spores,  generally 
four,  rarely  eight ;  one  of  two  forms  of  fructi- 
fication found  in  the  Bbodospennese  (q.v.). 

tet'-ra-spor-ic,  a.    [Eng.  tetraspor(e) ;  -ic.] 
Bot. :  Composed  of  tetraspores. 

*  te-trast'-ic,  *  te-trast'-ich,  *  te-trasf - 
ick,  s.  [Gr.  TerpdaTLxoq  (tetrastichos),  from 
rerpa-  (tetra-)  =  four,  and  cTTt'xos  (stichos)  =  a 
row,  a  verse.]  A  stanza,  poem,  or  epigram, 
consisting  of  four  verses. 

"  The  tetrastick  obliged  SpeiiBer  to  extend  his  sense 
to  the  length  of  four  lines,  whioh  would  have  been 
more  closely  confined  in  the  couplet,"— /'ojoe. 

te-tras'-tich-oiis, «.    [Tetrastic] 
Bot. :  Having  a  four-cornered  spike. 

te-trS.s'-t6-dn,  s.  [Or.  TcVpa-  (tetra-)  =  four, 
and  tTTod  (stoa)  =  a  portico.] 

Arch. :  A  courtyard  with  porticoes  or  open 
colonnades  on  each  of  its  four  sides.    (Britten.) 

tet'-ra-style,  u.  or  s.  [Pref.  tetra,  and  Eng. 
style  (q.v.).2 

Arch. :  Having  or  consisting  of  four 
columns  ;  having  a  portico  consisting  of  four 
columns,  as  the  Temple  of  Fortuna  Virilis  at 
Rome;  a  portico,  &ic.,  consisting  of  four 
columns.  A  cavEedium  was  called  tetrastyle 
when  the  beams  of  the  conipluvium  were 
supported  by  columns  placed  over  against  the 
four  angles  of  a  court. 

"A  tetrastyle  of  very  beautiful  Gothic  columns."— 
Se/oe :  Tour  thro'  Great  Britain,  i.  S73. 

tet-ra-S3rl-ia,b'-ic»tet-ra-syl-lab'-ic-al, 

a.     [Pref.  tetra-,  and  Eng.  syllabic,  sylktbical 
(q.v.),]    Consisting  of  four  syllables. 

tet'-ra-syl-la-ble,  s.  [Fr.,  from  Low  Lat. 
tetrasyllabus,  from  Gr.  TerpacniAAa/Sos  (tetra- 
sulktbos).  ]   A  word  consisting  of  four  syllables. 

tet'-ra-the'-cal,  a.  [Pref.  tetra-,  and  Gr. 
6-qKij  (theke)  =  a  box.] 

Bot.  (Of  a  plant) :  Having  four  cells  in  the 
ovary. 

tet-ra-thi-6n'-ic,  a.  [Pref.  tetra-;  Gr.  delov 
(theion)  =  sulphur,  and  Eng.  suff.  -ic.]  Con- 
taining four  atoms  of  sulphur. 

tetrathionic-acid,  s. 

Chem. :  H2S4O6.  A  colourless,  inodorous, 
very  acid  liquid,  produced  by  the  action  of 
iodine  on  hyposulphites.  On  being  boiled  it 
is  rapidly  decomposed  into  sulphuric  acid, 
sulphurous  acid,  and  sulphur.  The  tetra- 
thionates  are  all  soluble  in  water,  insoluble  in 
alcohol. 

tet-ra-tom'-ic,  a.  [Pref.  tetr{a);  and  Eng. 
atomic  (q.v.).]    The  same  as  Tetradic  (q.v.). 

tet'-rene,  s.  [Gr.  reVpa-  (tetra-),  in  compos. 
=  fou]- ;  sutr.  -ene.]    [Butene,] 

tet-re-thyl'-ic,  a.  [Pref.  tetr(a)-,  and  Eng. 
ethylic]    Containing  four  parts  oi  ethyl. 


tetrethylic-  silicate, 

GATE.] 


[Ethvl-sili- 


*  tet^-ric,  *  tet'-ric-al,  *  tet- ric -  oiiSs 
*  tet'-rick,  a.  [La.t.' tetricvs,  fiom  teter  = 
offensive,  foul  ;  Fr.  tetrique.]  Froward,  per- 
verse, harsh,  sour,  rugged. 

"  It  is  not  good  to  be  too  tetrica?  and  virulent 
Kinde  words  make  lough  actions  plausible.' — 
Feltham :  Resolves,  pt.  i,,  res.  8. 

*  tet'-ric-al-ness,  s.  [Eng.  tdrkal :  -ness.] 
The  qualityorstateofbeingtetrical;  froward- 
ness,  perverse n ess,  harshness. 

*  te-tri9'-i-t^,  s.    [Eng.  tetHc  ;  -ity.]  Crabbed- 

ness,  perverseness,  tetriealness. 

*  tet'-ric-ous,  a.    [Tetric] 


l>oil.  boy;  poiit,  j6^1;  cat,  96!!,  chorus,  9hin,  bengh;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a§;  expect,  J^enophon,  eyist.    pU  =  t 

-Clan,  -tlan  =  shan.   -tion,  -sion  =  shiin;  -tion,  -sion  =  zhiin.    -cious,  -tious,  -sious  =  staus.    -ble.  -die.  iic.  =  beL  del, 
43— Vol.  IV.  '  »  .  -^      . 
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tet-ro-don,  te-tra -o-don,  s.  [Pref.  tetra^, 
and  uSous  (pdoiis),  genit.  oSoio^os  (odontos)  =  a 
tooth.  ] 

Idithy, :  The  type  genus  of  Tetrodontina, 
having  the  upper  and  lower  jaws  divided  by 
a  mesial  suture,  so  as  to  separate  the  denti- 
tion into  four  distinct  portions.  More  than 
sixty  species  are  known,  from  tropical  and 
sub-tropi- 
cal seas.  In 
some  the 
dermal 
spines  are 
extremely 
small,  and 
may  be  ab- 
sent altoge- 

ther,  and        tetrodon  margeritatus. 
many    of 

them  are  highly  ornamented  with  spots  or 
bands.  A  few  live  in  large  rivers  :  as,  Tetro- 
don psUUunis,  from  Brazil,  T.  fahaka,  from  the 
Nile  and  West  African  rivers,  and  T.  Jluvia- 
tilis,  from  brackish  waters  and  livers  of  the 
East  Indies.  T.  lagocephalus  has  been  taken 
on  the  coast  of  Cornwall  and  Ireland,  the 
largest  recorded  being  twenty-one  inches  long. 

fet-ro-don-ti'-na,  s.  pi.     [Mod.  Lat.  tetro- 
don, genit.  tetrodont(is) ;   Lat.  neut.  pi.  adj. 

SUflF.  -ITWl.] 

1.  lehthy. :  A  widely-distributed  group  of 
Gymnodontes.  They  are  marine  fishes,  of 
moderate  or  small  size,  from  tropical  or  sub- 
tropical seas,  with  a  few  fresh-water  species, 
arranged  in  eight  genera,  of  which  the  most 
important  are  Tetrodon  (including  Xenop- 
terus)  and  Diodon.  The  body  is  short,  thick, 
and  cylindrical,  with  well-developed  fins, 
and  covered  with  a  thick,  scaleless  skin,  in 
which  spines  of  various  sizes  are  embedded. 
They  can  inflate  the  body  by  filling  the  dis- 
tensible oesophagus  with  air,  and  then  they 
assume  a  more  or  less  globular  form,  Boating 
belly  upwards,  whence  they  are  called  Globe- 
fishes  ;  and  from  their  defensive  spinous 
armour  they  are  often  known  as  Sea-hedge- 
hogs. When  captured  they  produce  a  sound, 
probably  by  the  expulsion  of  air  from  the 
cesnphiigus.  Some  of  them  are  highly  poi- 
sonous ;  but  as  the  poisonous  qualities  of 
thei  r  flesh  vary  greatly  in  intensity  in  diff"erent 
species  andin  ditierent  localities,  it  is  probable 
that  they  acquire  the  deleterious  properties 
from  their  food,  which  consists  of  corals  and 
hard-shelled  molluscs,  for  crushing  which  the 
broad  posterior  sui-face  of  their  jaws  is  well- 
adapted. 

2.  Pakeont.  :  From  the  Eocene  of  Monte 
Bolca  and  Licata. 

te-trol'-ic,  u.  [Gr.  T6'Tpa(*eira-)=four  ;  snff. 
-ol,  -ic] 

Ch&m. :  Having  four  atoms  of  carbon  in  the 
series. 

tetroUc-acid,  s. 

CJiem.  :  C4H4O2.  A  monobasic  acid  pre- 
pared by  heating  chlor  a  crotonic  acid  with 
alcoholic  potassic  hydrate  on  the  water-bath, 
decomposing  the  potassium  salt  formed  with 
sulphuric  acid,  and  extracting  with  ether.  It 
crystallizes  in  rhombic  tables,  soluble  in  alco- 
hol and  ether,  melts  at  76'5°,  and  boils  at  203°. 

tet'-ryl,  s.  [Gr.  reVpa-  (tetra-)  =  four  ;  suff, 
-yl.]    [Butyl.] 

te-tryl'-a-mine,  s.    [Eng.  tetryl,  and  amine.] 

[BUTYLAMINE.] 

tet'-ryl-enc,  s.  [Eng.  tetryl ; -ene.]  [Botene.] 
tetrylene-diamine,  s. 

aiem.:  C4H]s.N2=N2[^*^^^8^' A  base  pro- 
duced by  the  action  of  nascent  hydrogen 
upon  ethylene  cyanide.    It  boils  at  140^ 

'  tet-ryl-en'-ic,  a.    [Eng.  tetrylev^e) ;  -ic] 
Chem. :  Containing  tetrylene. 
tetrylenic-acetate,  s. 

Chem.:  ^i^i^O^-^^^o^Ao-i-  A  colour- 
less, oily  liquid,  prepared  by  distilling  tetry- 
lenic  bromide  with  argentic  acetate.  Insoluble 
in  water,  soluble  in  alcoliol  and  ether,  boils 
at  200°,  and  readily  decomposed  by  alkalis. 

tetrylenic-alcohol,  s      [Butene-oly- 
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tetrylenic-bromlde,  5. 

Chem. :  C4HRBr2.     An  oily  liquid  obtained 


by  mixing  tetrene  with  bromine  vapour.  It 
boils  at  158^. 

tetrylenic-chloride,  s. 

Cliem. :  C4H8CI2.  A  colourless  oil  obtained 
by  the  direct  union  of  chlorine  with  tetrene 
in  diffused  daylight.  It  has  a  sweetish  odour, 
a  burning  taste,  sp.  gr.  1-112  at  28°,  boils  at 
123°,  is  insoluble  in  water,  but  soluble  in  al- 
cohol and  ether. 

tef-ryl-in,  s,    [Eng.  tetryl;  -in.] 

Chem. :  The  hypothetic  radical  derived  from 
Tetrylene  (q.v.). 

tetrylm-triamine,  s. 

Chem. :  C4Hi3N3=N3  [  ^*^^7)"'  a  triatomic 

base  produced  by  the  action  of  nascent  hydro- 
gen on  cyanoform.     It  boils  at  170°. 

tet'-ter  (1),  *  tet-er,  *  tet-ere,  *tet-tar,  s. 

[A.  S.  teter,  prob.  cogn.  with  Icel.  titra  =  to 
shiver,  to  twinkle  ;  Ger.  zittem  =  to  tremble ; 
zitter7n€U  =  a  tetter,  ringworm ;  O.  H.  Ger. 
dtaroch,  zitaroch;  Fr.  dartre;  Sansc.  dardru 
—  a  tetter.] 

1.  A  cutaneous  disease,  spreading  all  over 
the  body,  and  causing  a  troublesome  itching  ; 
herpes  (q.v.).     [Scall,  If.] 

2.  A  name  vaguely  applied  to  several  cu- 
taneous diseases. 

"  Suffer  tbe  enimies  languaee,  as  it  were  a  tettar  or 
ringworme,  to  harbor  it  aelfe  withiu  the  lawes  of 
English  conquerora." — HoliTUhed :  JJescript.  Ireland, 
ch.  i. 

tetter-berry,  s. 

Bot. :  Bryonia  dioica.  So  named  because  it 
cures  tetters.  (Prior.)  But  in  Hampshire 
children  think  that  the  juice  applied  to  the 
skin  will  produce  tetter.    {Britten  &  Holland.) 

*  tet'-ter,  v.t.  [Tetter,  s.]  To  affect  with 
tetter. 

"  So  shall  my  lungs 
Coin  words  till  their  decay,  against  those  meazels 
Which  w«  disdain  should  tetter  ua. " 

Shakesp,  :  Ooriolamu,  iii.  1. 

tet'-ter-tot-ter,  ».    [Tittertotter,  s.  &  v.] 

*  tet'-ter-ous,  a.  [Eng.  tettery  s. ;  -ous.] 
Having  the  character  or  nature  of  tetter ; 
affected  with  tetter. 

tet'-t©r-"w6rt,  s.     [Eng.  tetter,  and  wort.    So 
named  because  it  cures  tetters.    {Prior.)] 
Bot. :  Chelidonvwm  majus. 

tet-^ti-gon'-i-a,  s.  [Lat. ,  from  Gr.  -reTTiyovia. 
{tettigonia)  =  a'  small  cricket  or  grasshopper.] 
Entom.  :  A  genus  of  Jassidae  (q.v.),  with 
very  numerous  species,  chiefly  from  America. 
The  distance  between  the  ocelli  and  the  ocelli 
and  the  eyes  equal.  There  is  one  British 
species,  Tettigonia  vi/ridis. 

*  tet-ti-go-m'-a-dae,  s.  pi.  [Lat.  tetti- 
goni(a) ;  Lat.  fem.'pl.  adj.  suff.  -ados.] 

Entom. :  An  old  family  of  Homoptera,  now 
merged  in  Jassidae. 

*  tet'-tish,  a.  [Ft.  tite  —  a  head  ;  cf.  te&ty.] 
Testy,  peevish,  crabbed,  tetchy. 

'•  Tins  rogue,  if  ho  had  been  sober.  Bure  had  beaten 
me,  h  ■  la  the  most  tettiah  knave."— Bea«m.  *  Flet.  : 
Wit  anthout  Money,  r. 

*tet'-ty,  a.    [Tettish.]    Irritable,  tetchy. 

"  So  cbolerick  and  tetty  that  no  man  may  speak 
with  them."— Burton. 

tencll,  teugh,  a.    [Tough.]    Tough.  (Scotch.) 
"  Unco  thick  in  the  soles,  as  ye  may  weel  miud,  for 
by  being  teuch  in  the  upper  leather."— .Sfcott ;  Old  Mor- 
talitp,  on,  xxviii. 

teii'-crin,  s.    [Mod.  Lat.  tev£r(vum);  -in.] 
Cliem. :    C21H24O11.     A  glucoside  obtained 
from    Teucriuvi  fruticans.     Nitric  acid  con- 
verts it  into  a  crystallized  acid  having  the 
composition  CgHgOg. 

teu'-cri-lilll,  s.  [Lat.  teucrion,  from  Gr. 
T€VKpiov  (teukrion)  =  a  kind  of  gennander.] 

Bot. :  Germander :  a  genus  of  Labiata;,  tribe 
AJugege.  Calyx  tubular,  five-toothed,  nearly 
equal,  or  two-lipped ;  upper  lip  of  the  corolla 
bipartite,  the  lower  one  patent,  three-cleft; 
stamens,  much  exserted.  Known  species 
eiglity-six,  from  temperate  and  warm  coun- 
tries. All  the  European  species  were,  of  old, 
held  in  high  repute  medicinally,  for  their 
aromatic,  bitter,  and  stomachic  properties.  Two 
were  used  in  the  treatment  of  gout.  The 
United  States  has  one  species,  T.  canademe, 
the  American  Germander,  or  Wood  Sage. 


teud-op'-sis,  s.    [Mod.  Lat.  teuihis,  and  Or. 

oi/zi?  (opsis)  =  appearance.] 

PaUfont. :  A  genus  of  Teuthidse,  or  a  sub- 
genus of  Loligo,  with  five  species,  from  tha 
Upper  Lias  and  Oolite  of  France  and  Wur- 
temberg.  Pen  like  Loligo,  but  dilated  and 
spatulate  behind. 

teu'-tbi-d»,  8.  pi.  [Mod.  LaX.  teuth{i8);  Lat. 
fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.] 

1.  Zool. :   Calamaries,  Squids ;  a  family  of 

Dibranchiate  Cephalopods,  section  Octopoda. 
Body  elongated ;  fins  short,  broad,  and  mostly 
terminal ;  shell  homy,  consisting  of  a  shaft 
and  two  lateral  expansions  or  wings.  There 
are  eighteen  genera,  very  widely  distributed, 
which  D'Orbigny  divided  into  two  sub-fa- 
milies :  Myopsidie  (having  the  eyes  covered 
with  skin)  and  Oigopsidee  (having  the  eyes 
naked,  fins  terminal  and  united,  forming  a 
rhomb). 

2.  Pakeont. :  The  fiamily  appears  first  in  th« 
Lias. 

teu-thid'-i-dss,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  teuthiSf 
genit.  teuthid(is);  Lat.  fem.  pi.  adj.  suff,  -idee.] 
Ichthy :  A  family  of  Acanthopterygii  Per- 
ciformes,  with  a  single  genus.  [Teuthis.] 
Body  oblong,  strongly  compressed,  covered 
with  small  scales ;  lateral  fine  continuous ; 
one  dorsal,  the  spinous  portion  being  the 
more  developed ;  anal  with  seven  spines ; 
ventrals  thoracic,  with  an  outer  and  an  inner 
spine,  with  three  soft  rays  between. 

teii'-thlS,  a.  [Lat.,  from  Gr.  revdic  (teuthis)  = 
a  squid.] 

Ichthy . :  The  sole  genus  of  the  family  Teu- 
thididae  (q.v.),  with  about  thirty  species  ftom 
the  Indo-Pacific.  They  are  small  herbivorous 
fishes,  rather  more  than  a  foot  long, 

teut'-ldse,  a.  [Gr.  revrAoi'  (teiUlon)  —  beet ; 
suff.  -ose.] 

Oiem.  :  A  kind  of  sugar  resembling  glucose, 
said  to  exist,  under  certain  circumstances,  is 
the  juice  of  beet.    (Watts.) 

Teu'-ton,  s.     [Lat.    Teutones.]     (Teutonic.] 

Originally  one  of  an  ancient  German  tribe, 
conquered  by  the  Romans  under  Marius  in 
B.C.  100  ;  ultimately  applied  to  the  Germanic 
people  of  Europe  generally,  and  now  used  to 
denote  Germans,  Dutch,  Scandinavians,  and 
those  of  Anglo-Saxon  descent,  as  opposed  to 
Celts. 

Teu-ton'-ic,  a.  &  s.  [Lat.  Teutonicus,  from, 
Teutones,  the  Latinized  form  of  the  native 
name,  the  original  appearing  in  M.  H,  Ger. 
duitisk  =  nationah]    [Dutch.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  Teu- 
tons, a  people  of  Germanic  origin  ;  in  a  wider 
sense  pertaining  to  the  Scandinavians  and 
people  of  Anglo-Saxon  descent,  as  well  as  to 
German  races  proper;  German,  Germanic 
[Teutonic-nations.] 

"  Hence  my  epietle— skim  the  deep— fly  o'er 
Yon  smooth  expanse  to  the  Teutonic  shore  I " 
Cozoper :  Elegy  iv.    {Trana.) 

B.  As  subst.  :  The  language  or  language* 
collectively  of  the  Teutons.  [Teutonic-lan- 
guages.] 

Teutonic-cross,  s. 

Her. :  A  name  sometimes 
given  to  a  cross  potent, 
from  its  having  been  the 
original  badge  assigned  by 
the  I*inperor  Henry  VI.  to  | 
the  knights  of  the  Teutonic 
order  (q.v.). 

Teutonic-lan-    teutonic-g 
guages,  s.  pi. 

Philol. :  A  group  of  allied  languages  belong- 
ing to  the  Aryan,  or  Indo-European  family. 
The  Teutonic  ^dialects  may  be  arranged  in 
three  sub-divisions : 

(1)  Low  German:  Including  the  Gothic, 
Fnsian,  Dutch,  Flemish,  Old  Saxon,  and 
English  tongues. 

(2)  Scandinavian:  Including  the  Icelandic, 
Norwegian,  Swedish,  and  Danish  tongues. 

(3)  High  German,  divided  into  three  stages ; 

(a)  Old  High  German,  spoken  in  Upper  or 
South  Germany  from  the  beginning  of  the 
eighth  to  the  middle  of  the  eleventh  century ; 

(b)  Middle  High  German,  spoken  in  Upper 
Germany  from  the  beginning  of  the  twelfth  to 
the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century ;  (c)  Modern 
High  German. 


fite,  fat.  I^e,  amidst,  what,  f^  father ;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there ;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;  go,  pdU 
or.  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  son ;  mute,  ciib,  ciire,  ignite,  ciir,  r^e.  full ;  try,  Sj^rian.    sa,  oe  =  e ;  ey  =  a ;  qu  =  ltw» 
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Teutonlc-ziations,  s.  pi.  The  different 
nations  composing  the  Teutonic  race.  They 
are  divided  into  three  branches  :  (1)  The  High 
German,  including  the  Teutonic  inhabitants 
of  Upper  and  Middle  Geimany,  Switzerland, 
and  the  greater  part  of  the  Germans  of 
Hungary ;  (2)  The  Saxoiis,  or  Low  GerTnans, 
including  the  Frisians,  Low  Germans,  Dutch, 
Flemish,  and  English ;  (3)  The  SaiTtdiTiaviaTis, 
including  Icelanders,  Norwegians,  Swedes, 
and  Danes. 

Teutonic-order,  s.  A  military  religious 
order  of  knights,  established  towards  the 
close  of  the  twelfth  century,  in  imitation  of 
the  Templars  and  Hospitallers.  -  It  was  com- 
pused  chiefly  of  Teutonic  crusaders,  and  was 
established  in  the  Holy  Land  for  charitable 
purposes.  It  gradually  attained  to  high 
power,  but  began  to  decline  in  the  fifteenth 
century,  and  was  finally  abolished  by  Na- 
poleon in  1809. 

Teu-tou'-i-^ism,  s.  [Eng.  Teutonic;  -ism.] 
A  Teutonic  idiom  or  expression ;  a  Germanism. 

Teu'-ton-i^m,  s.  [Eng.  Teuton;  -ism.]  A 
Teutonicism  (q.v.). 

"  A  refreshing  absence  of  Teutonitmt  from  hia  ren- 
dering of  tliia  famoiu  correspoucleuce."— jSt.  Jamet'a 
Gazette,  Dec  22,  1SS6. 

Teu'-ton-ize,  v,t.  &  i.    [Eng.  Teuton ;  -ise.] 

A.  Trans. :  To  make  Teutonic  or  Gerr.^in  ; 
to  make  conformable  to  German  idiom  or 
analogies. 

B.  Intrans. :  T«  conform  to  German  cus- 
toms, idioms,  &c. 

tew  (ew  as  u)  (1),  v,t.  <fc  i.    [A, 3.  tawian  = 
to  taw,  to  work,  to  beat.] 
A.  TraTisitlve  : 

1.  To  work  ;  to  prepare  by  working ;  to  be 
actively  employed  about ;  to  fatigue.    {Prov.) 

*  2.  To  pull  about,  to  tease,  to  tumble  over. 

"  Do  not  anger  'em  .  .  . 
They  will  so  teto  you  else." 

Beaujn.  <t  F^et  :  Pilgrim,  iv.  8. 

3.  To  beat,  work,  or  press,  as  hemp,  leather, 
6c. ;  to  taw. 

*  4.  To  dress,  to  treat, 

*'  Within  here,  h'as  made  the  gayest  sport  with  Tom 
the  coachman,  uo  tewed  him  up  with  bacIc  that  he  lies 
lashing  a  butt  of  Malmsie  for  his  mares."— Aeuum.  & 
Flet.  :  Wit  without  Muney,  ill. 

*  S.  Intrans.  :  To  labour. 

♦  tew  (ew  as  u)  (2),  v.t.    (Tow,  v.]    To  tow, 

t'l  drag,  to  pull  along. 
''  The  goodly  river  Lee  he  wisely  did  divide. 
By  which  the  Daues  had  then  their  full-fraught 
navies  teto'd."  Drayton:  Poly-Olbion,  s.  12. 

tew  (ew  as  u)  (I),  s.  [A.S.  tawa  =  instru- 
ments, tools.]    ]!daterials  for  anything. 

tew  (ew  as  ii)  (2),  s.  [Taw  (2),  v.]  An  iron 
chain  ;  a  rope  or  chain  for  towing  or  dragging 
anything  along,  as  a  vessel,  a  boat,  or  the 
like. 

teW-el  (ew  as  u),  *tew-ell,  *tu-ill,  s. 

[0.  Fr.  tuiel,  tueil;  Ft.  tuyau.] 

1.  A  pipe,  a  chimney,  a  funneL 

"  In  the  Isack  of  the  forge,  gainst  the  flre-place,  is 
fixed  a  thick  iron  plate,  and  a  taper  pipe  in  it  above 
five  inches  long,  called  a  teurel,  or  tewel  iron,  which 
comes  through  the  back  of  the  forge ;  into  this  tewel 
is  placed  the  oellowB." — Moxon. 

2,  The  same  as  Tuyere  (q.v.). 

teW-itng  (ew  as  u),pr.  par.  or  a.  tTEw(l),  ?;.] 

tewing-'beetle,  s.  A  spade-shaped  in- 
strument for  beating  hemp,  tewing,  touseling, 
tawing,  or  teasing  being  yet  existing  terms 
for  the  working  by  pulling  and  beating. 

tew'-t^W  (ew  as  u),  v.U  [A  reduplication 
of  tow,  v.,  or  tew  (1),  v.]  To  beat  or  break,  as 
hemp  or  flax ;  to  taw. 

"The  method  and  way  of  watering,  pilling,  break- 
ing, and  tevjtavHng  of  hemp  and  flax,  Is  a  puticular 
btainea3,"—Jfortimer. 

tex'-a-lite,  s.     [After  Texas,   Pennsylvania, 
where  found,  and  Gr.  Kl$os  (lithos)  =  a  stone  ; 
Ger,  texalith.] 
Min. :  The  same  as  Bbucite  (q.v.)L 

Te3t-atl,  a.    [See  def.] 

Geog. :  Of  or  belonging  to  Texas,  formerly 
part  of  the  State  of  Ooahuila  in  Mexico,  but 
which,  declaring  its  independence  on  March  2, 
1830,  andvindicatingitthe  same  year  in  battle, 
became  in  Dec,  1845,  a  State  of  the  American 
Union. 


Texan  shrew-mole,  s. 

Zool. :  Scalops  lativiamis,  from  Mexico  and 
Texas.  Hair  black,  long,  thin,  slightly  crisped : 
feet  larger  and  broader  than  in  any  other 
species  of  the  genus. 

tex'-aj-ite,  s.  [After  Texas,  Pennsylvania, 
where  first  found  ;  suff.  -ite  (Min.).'] 

Min. :  An  amorphous  mineral  found  in 
crusts,  sometimes  maramillary,  also  massive 
hardness,  3  to  3'25  ;  sp.  gr.  2-67  to  2'69 
lustre,  vitreous  ;  colour  and  streak  emerald- 
green  ;  brittle.  Compos. ;  carbonic  acid,  11'7 
protoxide  of  nickel,  59-4;  water,  28-9  =  100. 
Occurs  mostly  associated  with  chromite. 

text»  *  texte,  s.  [Fr.  texte  =  a  text,  the 
original  words  or  subject  of  a  book,  from  Lat. 
textum  ~  that  which  is  woven,  a  fabric,  the 
style  of  an  author,  a  t^xt ;  prop.  neut.  sing. 
of  textvs,  pa.  par.  of  texo  =  to  weave.] 

1.  A  discourse,  comjiosition,  or  subject  upon 
which  a  note  or  couunentary  is  written  ;  the 
original  words  of  an  author  as  distinguished 
from  a  paraphrase  or  commentary. 

"  For  In  plain  text,  withouten  nede  of  glose. 
Thou  hast  translated  the  Romaunt  oi  the  Rose." 
C?iaucer:  Legende  of  Quod  Women.    (Prol.) 

2.  A  verse  or  passage  of  Scripture,  especially 
one  selected  as  the  theme  of  a  sermon  or  dis- 
course. 

"  In  religion 
What  error,  but  some  sober  brow 
Will  bless  it,  and  approve  it  with  a  text  t ' 

ahakeap. :  Merchant  of  Venice,  iiL  3. 

%  It  is  said  that  the  first  ecclesiastic  who 
preached  from  a  text  in  England  was  Stephen 
Langton,  Archbishop  of  Canterburj',  who  did 
so  about  1204.  Not  till  after  the  fifteenth 
century  were  texts  universally  in  use  among 
preachers. 

3.  Hence,  any  subject  or  theme  chosen  to 
enlarge  or  comment  upon  ;  a  topic. 

"  No  more ;  the  text  is  foolish." 

Shakesp. :  Lear,  iv.  2. 

4.  A  particular  kind  of  handwriting  of  a 
large  kind ;  also  a  particular  kind  of  letter  or 
character :  as,  German  text,  small  text.  [Text- 
hand.] 

"  Fair  aa  a  text  B  in  a  copy  book." 

Shakesp.  :  Love's  Labour's  Lost,  v.  9. 

5.  The  received  reading  of  any  passage. 
[Textus-receptus.] 

text-book,  8. 

1.  A  book  containing  a  selection  of  texts  or 
passages  of  Scripture  for  easy  reference. 

2.  A  book  with  wide  spaces  between  the 
lines  of  text  for  notes  or  comments. 

3.  A  book  used  by  students  as  a  standard 
book  for  a  particular  branch  of  study ;  a 
manual  of  instruction  ;  a  book  which  forms 
the  basis  of  lectures  or  comments. 

text-hand,  s.  A  large  hand  in  writing. 
So  called  trom  the  practice  of  writing  the 
text  of  a  book  in  a  large  hand  and  the  com- 
ments in  a  smaller  hand. 

*  text-man,  «.  A  man  ready  or  quick  in 
quoting  texts. 

"  He  [Mede]  afterwards  t>ecame  an  excellent  linguist, 
curious  mathematician,  exact  text-man ;  happy  in 
making  scripture  to  expoimd  itself  by  parallel  places.'' 
— Puller !  Worthiea ;  Esaex. 

text-pen,  s.  A  kind  of  metallic  pen 
used  in  engrossing. 

*  text- writer,  s.  One  who,  before  the 
invention  of  printing,  copied  books  for  sale. 

•text,  *  texte,  v.t,  [Text,  s.]  To  write  in 
large  characters,  as  in  text-hand, 

"  Nay  texte  it 
Upon  my  forehead,  if  you  hate  me  mother, 
Put  me  to  such  a  shame,  pray  you  do." 

Beaum.  A  Met. :  Thierry  &  Theodoret,  IL 

tex'-tile,  a.  &  s.  [Lat.  textilis  —  woven,  tex- 
tile, from  textus,  pa.  par.  of  texo  =  to  weave.] 

A.  As  adjective : 

1.  Woven  or  capable  of  being  woven ;  formed 
by  weaving ;  as,  textile  fabrics. 

2.  Of  or  pertaining  to  weaving. 

"In  general  the  other  textile  industries  are  rather 
better  than  they  were  last  week."— Weekly  Echo.Sept. 
6,  1889. 

B.  As  subst. :  That  which  is  made  by 
weavers  ;  a  woven  or  textile  fabric. 

"The  placing  of  the  tangible  parts  in  length  or 
transverse,  as  in  the  warp  and  woof  of  tezttlei." — 
Bacon  :  Nat.  Eiat.,  §  846. 

*text'-let,  8.  [Eng.  «&rf;  dimin.  suff.  -fe(.]  A 
little  text. 

"One  little  textlrtiTom.  the  gospel  of  Freedom."— 
Carlyle:  Sartor  Resa.rfux,  bk.  i.  ch.  xL 


tex'-tor,  $.    [Lat.  =  a  weaver.] 

Omith. :  A  genus  of  Ploceinse,  with  fiv8 
species,  from  tropical  and  southern  Africa. 
Bill  thick,  conical ;  wing  abruptly,  and  tall 
slightly  rounded. 

*  tex-tor'-i-al,  a.  [Lat.  textorius,  from  tes- 
ter ~  a  weaver.  ]    Pertaining  to  weaving. 

"From  the  cultivation  of  the  textorial  arts  amon|^ 
the  orieiiCHls  came  Darius's  wonderful  cloth." — Wcu^ 
ton:  Hist.  £ng.  Poetry,  iii,  78. 

*  tex'- trine,  a.  [Lat.  textrinus,  for  teaiorinus, 
from  textor  =  a  weaver.]  Pertaining  or  re- 
latmg  to  weaving  ;  textorial. 

"The  curious  structure  of  all  parts  ministering  to 
UiU  textHne  power."— Derham :  Physico-Theology,  bk. 
viii.,  ch.  vL 

*  tex'-tu-al,  *  tex-tu-el,  a.  [Fr.  textxLd  = 
of  or  in"  a  text,  from  texte  =  a  text  (q.v.). J 

1.  Learned  or  versed  in  texts. 

"  But,  for  I  am  a  man  not  textuel, 
I  wol  not  tel  of  textes  never  a  del." 

Chaucer:  C.  T.,  17,1». 

2.  Pertaining  to  or  contained  in  the  text. 

"  So  stands  the  case,  upon  the  foot  of  the  te^AtuA 
reading."— WateWand.-  Ir orfts,  vi  168. 

3-  Serving  for  or  depending  on  texts ;  tex- 
tuary. 

"  Speculation  interchanged  with  experience,  posi- 
tive theology  with  pulemicfil,  textual  with  discoun- 
orie."— fliu.  Hall:  Works.    (Dedic.) 

*  tex'-tu-al-ist,  s.    [Eng.  textvjjl ;  -ist.] 

1,  One  who  is  well  read  or  versed  in  the 
Scriptures,  and  so  is  quick  at  quoting  texts. 

2.  One  who  adheres  strictly  to  the  text. 

'  These  that  are  bo  great  tcxtualists  are  not  best  at 
the  text." — Lightfoot:  JUiscellaniet,  p.  20. 

tex'-tU-al-lj^,  adv.  [Eng.  textual;  -ly.]  In 
a  textual  manner ;  in  accordance  with  the 
text;  literally,  verbatim;  placed  in  the  text 
or  body  of  a  work. 

"After  tcxtuiiUy  quoting  the  recent  telegram." — 
Evening  Standaru,  Nov.  l-l,  1S85. 

*  tex'-tu-ar-ist,  s.  [Eng.  textuar{y) ;  -ia*.) 
One  well  versed  in  texts  ;  a  textualist. 

*  tex'-tu-ar-y,  u.  &  s.    [Fr.  textuaire,\ 

A*  As  adjectioe: 

1.  Contained  in  the  text ;  textual.  ' 

"  He  extends  the  exclusion  unto  twenty  dayoi^ 
which  in  the  textuary  sense  is  fully  accouiplishea  In 
one:."— Br  ozone  :   Vulgar  Errours,  bk.  iii.,  ch.  xvt 

2.  Serving  as  a  text ;  authoritative. 

"  I  see  no  ground  why  this  reason  should  be  textuarp 
to  ours,  or  that  Qod  intended  him  an  universal  heiut 
ship."— eionviZi. 

B.  As  substantive : 

1.  Ord.  Lang. ;  A  textualist. 

"  H©  [Tighe]  was  an  excellent  textuary  and  profound 
linguist,  the  renson  why  he  was  imployed   by  king 


2.  Judaism  (PL):  A  name  sometimes  applied 
to  the  Karaites  (q.v,),  from  their  adherence  to 
the  text  of  the  Jewish  Scriptures.    (BrawieJ) 

*  tex'-tu-el,  a.    JTextual.] 

*  tex'-tu-ist,  s.  [Eng.  text;  -uist]  A  tex- 
tualist or  teict-man. 

"  The  little  our  Saviour  could  prevail  about  thte 
doctrine  of  charity  against  the  crabbed  textuista  of  his 
time."— Milton  :,  Doctrine  of  Divorce.  (To  the  Parli*^ 
nient.) 

tex-tu-lar'-i-a,  *  tex-ti-lar'-i-a,  s.  [Mod. 
Lat.,  diniin.  from  t&ctus  =  woven,  pa.  par.  of 
texo  =  to  weave.] 

1.  Zool. :  A  genus  of  Globigerinidse.  Test 
generally  conical  or  wedge-shaped,  consisting 
of  numerous  chambers  arranged  in  two  alter- 
nate, parallel  series  ;  aperture  lateral,  not 
beaked,  situated  beneath  the  apex. 

2.  PalcEont. .  From  the  Carboniferous  on- 
ward. 

tex'-ture,  s.  [Fr,,  from  Lat.  textura  —  a  web, 
from  textvSf  pa.  par.  of  texo  =  to  weave.] 

1.  Ordinal^  Language : 

*  1.  The  act,  art,  or  process  of  weaving. 
"Skins,  although  a  natural  habit  unto  all  befora 
the  Invention  of  texture,  were  something  more  unto 
Adam ."— flroiffne, 

2.  That  which  is  woven ;  a  web ;  a  fabric 

formed  by  weaving.    (Lit.  Jtjig.) 
"  others,  apart  far  in  the  grnsey  dale. 
Or  roughening  waste,  their  humble  texture  weave." 
Thomson  :  Spring,  648. 

3.  The  manner  of  weaving,  with  respect 
either  to  form  or  matter ;  the  disposition, 
arrangement,  or  connection  of  threads,  fila- 
ments, or  other  slender  bodies  interwoven* 


l>6il,  bo^;  p6iit,  j6^1;  cat,  90!!,  choms,  9hfn.  benph;  go,  gem,  thin,  this;  sin,  as;  expect,  Xenophon,  e^t,   -ingt 
-Clan,  -tlan  =  shan.    -tion,  -sioa  =  shun ;  -tion,  -sion  =  zhun.    -clous,  -tious,  -sious  -  slius.   -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  hel,  doL 
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4.  The  disposition  of  the  several  elementary 
constituent  parts  of  any  body  in  connection 
with  each  other ;  the  manner  in  which  the 
constituent  parts  of  any  body  are  disposed, 
arranged,  or  united. 

"While   the  particles  continue  entire,  tliey  iJiay 

compose  bodies  of  the  same  nature  oucl  teiLtare  now, 

■with  water  and  eartb  composed  of  entire  particles  in 

the  beginning."— jVeittfoTi. 
TL  Technically : 

1.  AnoJ,  :  The  particular  arrangement  of 
the  elements  of  tissues  constituting  any  organ. 
It  is  used  chiefly  in  describing  the  solid  poi- 
tions  of  the  body,  but  is  sometimes  extended 
to  the  corpuscles  of  the  blood,  &c. 

2.  Petrol. :  The  state  with  regard  to  consoli- 
dation of  the  several  rocks  (see  extract),  and 
the  arrangement  of  their  particles,  as  the 
"  slaty  texture."  It  refers  to  the  arrangement 
of  the  parts  of  a  rock  on  a  smaller  scale  than 
the  word  structure. 

"The  more  compact,  stony,  and  crystalline  texture 
of  the  older  aa  compared  to  the  newer  rocka." — Lyeil; 
Princ  o/Geol.,  ch  xiL 

^tex'-ture,  v.t.  [Texture,  s.]  To  form  a 
texture'utf  or  with  ;  to  interweave. 

•  tex'-tu-ry,   s.    [Texture,  s.]    The  art  or 

process"  of  weaving 

tex'-tus,  s  [Lat.  =  (1)  texture ;  (2)  construc- 
tion, connection,  context.]  The  text  of  any 
book,  spec  of  the  Bible. 

textns-receptus,  s. 

Biblical  Criticism:  A  received  text;  one 
from  which,  as  being  the  best  accessible, 
translators  make  their  version  into  the  ver- 
nacular. The  textus  receptus  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment is  the  Hebrew  text,  from  which  the 
Authorized  English  Version  of  that  portion 
of  the  Bible  was  made.  The  textus  receptus 
of  the  New  Testament  is  the  Greek  text,  from 
which  the  Authorized  English  Version  was 
produced.  The  term  textus  might  also,  with- 
out impropriety,  be  used  of  the  Hebrew  and 
Greek  texts  chosen  by  the  revisers  as  the 
basis  of  the  Revised  Version.  The  textus  re- 
ceptus of  the  Old  Testament  in  the  A.V.  rested 
on  the  Hebrew  Masoretic  Text,  which  has 
come  down  in  manuscripts  of  no  great  an- 
tiquity, and  all  of  the  same  family  or  recen- 
sion. The  oldest  Hebrew  manuscript  of  which 
tlie  age  is  known,  bears  date  a.d.  916.  Tliere 
are  not  mateiials  to  submit  the  Hebrew  text 
to  pioper  critical  revision,  and  the  revisers 
adhere  to  it  nearly  to  the  same  extent  as  the 
translators  of  the  Authorized  Veision.  The 
case  is  different  with  the  New  Testament. 
The  textus  receptus  on  which  the  A.  V.  was  con- 
structed was  chiefly  that  of  Beza,  published 
in  1589  It  had  been  based  on  Stephen's  edi- 
tion of  1550,  and  this  again  on  the  fourth 
edition  of  Erasmus,  a.d.  1517.  None  of  the 
manuscript-s  used  were  of  first  rate  authority. 
The  revisers  had  the  advantage  of  Codex  A 
(the  Alexandrian  manuscript)  of  the  fifth 
century  ;  Codex  B  (the  Vatican  manuscript)  of 
the  fourth  century,  or  earlier ;  Codex  C  (the 
Ephraim  manuscript)  of  the  fifth  century ; 
Codex  D  (the  manuscript  of  Beza)  of  the  sixth 
century ;  and  Codex  t?  (the  Sinaitic  manu- 
script) of  the  fourth  century.  Numerous  im- 
S roved  readings  have  therefore  been  intro- 
uced.  The  text  which  they  chose  was 
published  separately  by  the  Clarendon  Press 
at  Oxford  in  1881. 

teyne,  s.    [Lat.  tcenia  =  a  band,  a  fillet.]   A 
thin  plate  of  metal, 

thlick,  *  thak,  *  tliakke,  s.  [A,S.  th(ec  = 
thatch;  cogn.  with  Dut.  dak;  Icel.  thak; 
Dan.  tag;  Sw.  tak;  Ger.  dach.]  The  older 
and  provincial  form  of  thatch  (q.v.). 

thack  and  rape,  s.  or  adv.  Thatch  and 
rope ;  used  figuratively  for  snug  and  comfort- 
able. 

"  We'll  a'  be  as  right  and  tight  as  thack  and  rape 
can  make  ■aa.''— Scott :  &uy  A/annering,  ch.  L 

fhack,  thacke(l),  *tliak,  ^thakke,  v.t. 
[Thack,  s.]    To  thatch. 

•thacke  (2),   *thakke,  v.^     [A.S.  thacdan 
=  to  stroke;  Icel.  thjdkka  =  Ut  thwack,  to 
thump.]    [Thwack..!    To  thump,  to  thwack. 
"  TJiack'd  hiTtt  tAwut  the  lendes  wel." 

Chaucer:  0.  T.,  3,802. 

fhSiCk'-er,  s.  [Eng.  thax;k  (1),  V. ;  -er.]  A 
thatch  er.    (Prov.) 

|liae,  pron.    [See  det)    These.    (Scotch.) 

"  One  of  thae  dumb  dogs  that  cauna  bark."— Scoft  .* 
WaverUjf,  ch.  xxxrt. 
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thairm,  s.  [Tharm.]  a  small  gut;  catgut, 
fiddlestring.    {Smtch,) 

"When  I  am  tired  of  scraping  thafrm  or  singing 
ballants."— Sco«.'  Redgauntlet,  letter  xi. 

thal-am-en-9eph'-a-l6n,  n.  [Gr.  SaAa^os, 
{tluilamos)  —  a  bed-chamber,  and  tyKi^oKov 
(engkephalon)  =  the  brain.] 

Embryol. :  A  cerebral  rudiment  correspond- 
ing to  the  thalami  optici  and  the  third  ventricle 
of  the  brain.    (Huxley.) 

th3,l-a-me'-phor-us,  thal-a-me'-phor- 
OS  (pi.  thal-a-me'-plidr-i,  thal-a-me- 
phor-oi),  s.  [Mod.  Gr.  ^aAajx^<topo9  (thala- 
mephoros):  OaKafiri  (thakime)  ~  an  ark,  a 
shrine,  and  <^op6s  (plwros)  =  bearing.] 

Egijptian  Antiq. :  A  kneeling  figure  support- 
ing a  shrine  or  in- 
scribed tablet.  These 
statues  probably  re- 
present priests  and 
initiated  women  who 
canied  about  iu  pro- 
cessions the  statues 
of  the  gods.  It  was 
usual  for  such  proces- 
sions .  to  st-and  still 
from  time  to  time, 
when  the  priests, 
kneeling  probably, 
presented  to  the  peo- 
ple the  images  of  the 
deities,  either  to  be 
worshipped  or  kissed. 

(Herod.,  ii.  4S,  49 ;  see  also  Mont/aucon :  Diar. 
Ital,  p.  361.) 

"  statues  of  fhia  class  are  now  commonly  called 
Pastoijbori  or  TTialamephori." — LUirari/  Entertaining 
Knowledge;  Egyptian  Antiquities,  i.  379. 

thal-a-ini-flor'-as,  s.pl.  [Lat.  thalamus  =  & 
bed-cliamber,  and  jios,  genit.  fioris  =  a  flower.] 
Bot. :  A  sub-class  of  Dicotyledonous  plants 
established  byDe  CandoUe.  Petals  many,  dis- 
tinct, inserted  in  the  receptacle ;  stamens  simi- 
larly inserted  ;  hence,  hypogynous.  Twenty- 
three  orders  have  representatives  in  Britain, 
including  Ranunculacese,  Cruciferse,  Malva- 
ceee,  Hypericacese,  &c. 

tlial-a-illi-fl6r'-al«  a.  [Mod.  Lat.  tJutlami- 
llor(m);  Eng.  adj.'suflf.  -a^] 

Bot. :  Having  the  petals  and  stamens  in- 
serted in  the  receptacle  ;  of  or  belonging  to 
the  Thalamiflorae  (q..v.). 

tka-la'-mi-um,  s.    [Gr.  BaXa\i.i6s  (tlwilamios) 
=■  belonging  to  a  bed-chamber.] 
Botany : 

1.  A  hollow  case  containing  spores  in  algals. 

2.  The  disc  or  lamijia  proli/era  of  lichens. 

3.  A  form  of  the  hymenium  in  fungals. 

tSial'-a-inuS,  s.  [Lat.,  from  Gr.  Sdkafio^ 
(thaldmos)=a,  bed-chamber.] 

1.  Anat.  :  The  place  at  which  it  has  been 
thought  a  nerve  originates ;  spec,  the  optic 
thalami  (q.v.).  Called  also  the  Posterior 
cerebral  ganglia. 

2.  Botany: 

(1)  Toumefort's  name  for  the  Clinanthium 
(q.v.). 

(2)  The  receptacle  or  torus  at  the  top  of  the 
peduncle  of  a  flower. 

(3)  The  thallus  of  a  fungal. 

thal-^s-,  pref.    [Thalasso-.] 

t  thal-ass-arc'-tos,     *tlia.l'-aro-tSs,    s. 

[Pref.  thalass-,  and  Gr.  apKTo^  (arktos)  =  a  bear.  ] 
Zool.  :   Gray's  name  for   Ursus  maritimuSf 
the  Polar  Bear,  to  which  he  gave  generic  dis- 
tinction. 

tllSl-3s-Be'--ina,  s.  [Formed  by  Cuvier  from 
Gr.  0dKa<ra-a  (t}ialassa)=  the  sea.] 

Zool.  :  A  genus  of  Gephyrea  (q.v.).  Body 
cylindrical,  rounded,  and  .smooth  behind ;  no 
tentacles ;  vent  at  end  of  body ;  proboscis 
short.  It  is  said  that  the  species  penetrate 
limestone. 

th^las-si-col'-la,  s.  [Gr.  Odhaa-a-a  (thalassa) 
~  the  sea,  and  KoAAa  (kolla)  =  jelly.] 

Zool.  :  The  type-genus  of  ThalassicoUida 
(q.v.).  It  contains  a  number  of  compound, 
siliceous  spicules  embedded  in  the  ectosarc. 

tha-las-si-col'-li-da,  s.  pi.     [Mod.  Lat. 
thalassicolUa) ;  Lat.  fem.'pl.  adj.  suff".  -ida.] 
Zool. .-  A  family  of  Radiolaria.    The  animals 


consist  of  structureless  cysts,  containing  cel- 
lular elements  and  protoplasm,  surrounded  by 
a  layer  of  protojtlasni,  giving  off  pseudopodia, 
which  commonly  stand  out  like  rays,  but 
sometimes  run  into  another,  and  so  form  net- 
works. The  best-known  genera  are  Thalassi- 
coUa,  SphEerozoiim,  and  CoUosphsera.  They 
are  all  marine,  being  found  floating  passively 
on  the  surface  of  most  seas,  and  vary  in  size 
from  an  inch  in  diameter  downwards. 

tha-las-si-c6l-li'-na,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat. 
lhalassicoll(a) ;  Lat.  neut.  pi.  adj.  sutf.  -ijia.J 

Zool. :  An  approximate  synonym  of  Tha- 
lassicoUida (q.v.). 

*  thal-Ss-sid'-ro-ma,  s.  [G;-.  OdKaaa-a  (tlia- 
lassa)  =the  sea,  and  Spofiev^  (dromeus)  =  a 
a  runner.] 

Ornith.  :    An  old    genus    of   Procellariidse 

(q.v.).      [TUBINARES.] 

thal-as-si'-na,  s.  [Lat.  thalassinus  =  sea* 
coloured.] 

Zool.  :  The  type-genns  of  Thalassinidae  (q.v.), 
witli  one  species,  Thalassina  scorpionides,  from 
the  coast  of  Ciiili. 

tUal-as-sin'-i-an,  s.  [Thalasstna.]  Any 
individual  of  thii  family  Thalassiuidte  (q.v.). 

thal-as-sin'-i-dse,  s.  pi.  [Mad.  Lat.  thalas- 
sin(a);  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  sufl".  -idoi.] 

Zool.  :  A  widely-distributed  family  of  Ma- 
crurous  Pecapoda.  Abdomen  long,  not  very 
solid,  carapace  small  and  compressed  ;  first  pair 
of  legs  large  ;  sternal  plate  long  and  nai  ruw. 

tha-las-si-O-,  pre/.    [Thalasso-.] 

tha-las-si-o-phyl'-liiin,  s.  [Pref.  thalas- 
sio-,  and  Gr.  ({jvWop  (phullon)  =  a  leaf.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Algals,  akin  to  Laminaria, 
but  having  the  frond  spirally  wound  around 
the  stem.  Found  on  the  north-western  Khoies 
of  Arctic  America. 

*  tha-las-si-o-pky'-ta,  s.  pi.  [Pref.  thalas- 
siO;  and  Gr.  <}>vt6i'  (phuton)  =a  plant.] 

Bot. :  Lamouroux's  name  for  Alga;,  because 
most  of  them  are  marine. 

*  tha-las'-si-o-phyte,  s.  [Thalassiophyta,] 

Bot. :  Any  individual  of  the  old  order  Thar 
lassiophyta  (q.v.) ;  an  algal. 

tha-las-so-,    th^l-ass-,   tha-las-8i-^» 

pr^.  [Gr.  floXdo-trtos  (tluilassLos)  =  marine.] 
Of  or  belonging  to  the  sea ;  inhabiting  the 
sea ;  marine. 

t1ia-l3,3-sd-clier-^s,  s.  fPref.  thalasso-,  and 
Gr.  x4\v<;  (chelus)  =  3i  tortoise.] 

Zool. :  Loggerhead  Turtle ;  a  genus  of  Che- 
loniidse,  equivalent  to  the  genus  Caouana  of 
older  authors,  with  two  or  three  species  from 
tropical  seas.  Plates  of  the  carapace  not 
imbricated  ;  fifteen  plates  on  the  disc  ;  jaws 
slightly  curved  towards  each  other  at  tlieir 
extremity. 

th^-^-som'-^-ter,  s.  [Pref.  thalasso-,  and 
Eng.  meter.']    A  tide-gauge. 

tha-l^s-so-phry'-ne,  s.  [Pref.  thalasso-, 
and  Gr.  <lipvvt\  (phrune)  =  a  toad.] 

Ichthy. :  A  genus  of  Batrachidse,  with  two 
species,  from  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  coasts 
of  Central  America.  The  spinous  dorsal  ia 
formed  by  two  spines  only,  each  of  which  is 
hollow,  like  the  opercular  spine,  and  conveys 
the  contents  of  a  poison-bag  situated  at  the 


THALASSOPHRYNE      RETICULATA. 
A.  Perforated  opercular  spine. 

base.  The  poison-bags  have  no  external  mus- 
cular layer,  and  are  situated  immediately  be- 
low the  thick,  loose  skin  which  envelopes  the 
spines ;  the  ejection  of  the  poison  therefor© 
can  only  be  effected  by  the  pressure  to  which 
the  poison-bag  is  subjected  the  moment  the 
spine  enters  another  body. 


I&te,  fSt,  f^e,  amidst,  wliat,  ^U,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pme,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;   go,  pftt, 
or,  wore,  wolf;  work,  whd,  son ;  mute,  cub,  ciire,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full ;  try,  Syrian,    sb,  ce  =  e ;  ey  =  a ;  qu  =  kw. 
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thiil-at-t6r-0-gy,  «-  [Gr.  Bd\aTTa  (thalatta) 
the  sea;  sutl".  -ology.]  The  science  which 
ti'tats  of  tlie  sea. 

"'  A  suffiuieut  theory  ol  thalattolog!/,"—Prac.  Phys. 
Soc,  London,  pt.  ii. 

thale,  s.  [Named  after  Thai  (1542-1583),  who 
iiiclLuled  tlie  Tliale  Cress  in  his  tiylva  Hercy- 
tea.    (Prior.)2     (See  compound.) 

thale-cress,  s. 

£ot. :  A  book  name  for  Arabis  Tkaliana. 

£ha'-ler  (th  as  t),  s.  [Ger.]  [Dollar.]  A 
German  silver  coin,  worth  about  three  shil- 


lings sterling.  Prior  to  1871,  it  was  the  mone- 
tiiry  unit,  but  in  that  year  was  superseded  by 
tlie  mark,  value  about  one  shilling  sterling. 

*tlial-er-6ph'-g.-ga,  s.  pL     [Gr.  ^oAepds 
(thaleros)  =  blooming,  fresh,  and  <f>ayetv  (pha- 
je^7i)  =  to  eat.] 
Entom. :  Macleay's  name  for  the  Cetoniadse. 

*  th^l-er-oph'-a-goiis,  a.  [Thalerofhaga.] 

Feeding  on  flowers. 

"  B7  tlie  disposition  also  of  tbe  thaXerophagoua 
groups."— jSutuiTMon  A  Shuckard  :  Treatise  on  Imecta, 
y.  22L 

thal-heiin'-ite  (or  th  as  t),  5.    [After  Thal- 
heim,    Erzgebirge,   where    found ;    suff.    -ite 
{Mill.).'] 
Min. :  The  same  as  Danaite  (q.v,). 

Thg^li'-a,  s.    [Gr.] 

1.  Gr.  Antiq. : 
One  of  the  Muses, 
generally  regarded 
as  the  patroness  of 
comedy.  She  was 
supposed  by  some, 
also,  to  preside  over 
husbandry  and 
planting,  and  is  re- 
presented leaning 
on  a  column,  hold- 
ing a  mask  in  her 
right  hand,  by 
which  she  is  dis- 
tinguished from 
her  sisters,  as  also 
by  a  shepherd's 
crook.  jiiALiA. 

2.  Bot.:  A  genus  of  Marantacese.  Thalia 
dealbata,  an  elegant  aquatic  plant,  with 
panicles  of  purple  flowers,  is  found  in  South 
Carolina. 

3.  Min. :  The  earth  supposed  to  be  an  oxide 
of  a  new  element  thalinm  (q.v.). 

4.  Astron. :  [Asteroid,  23]. 

tha-li'-an,  tba'-li-an,  a.  [Thalia.]  Per- 
taining or  relating  to  Thalia,  the  muse  of 
pastoral  and  comic  poetry  ;  comic. 

tha-lic'-triiin,  s.    [Lat] 

Bot. :  Meadow-rue ;  a  genus  of  Banuncu- 
lacefe,  tribe  Anemoneae,  Involucre  none ; 
sepals  four  or  five,  imbricated  in  aestivation  ; 
corolla  wanting ;  stamens  many ;  styles 
several ;  achenes  sessile,  or  nearly  so,  usually 
acute  at  both  ends,  awnless.  Known  species 
fifty,  from  the  temperate  and  colder  pai-ts  of 
the  northern  hemisphere.  In  the  United 
States  occur  several  species.  T.  aiiemonoidet, 
the  Bue  Anemone,  is  common  in  woods  in  the 
north.  In  appearance  it  is  more  like  Anemone 
than  Thalictrum,  and  is  of  attractive  aspect. 
Two  others  are  T.  ComiUi,  the  Meadow  Bue, 
and  T.  dioicum,  the  Early  Meadow  Hue.  Of 
European  species  may  be  named  T.  alpinwn^ 
tbe  Alpine,  T.  minus,  the  Lesser,  and  T.ftavvjm, 
the  Common  Meadow  Bue.  The  root  of 
T.  foliolosum,  from  the  temperate  parts  of  the 
Himalayas,  is  given  in  India  as  a  touic  and 
aperient  in  convalescence  after  fever,  in  chronic 
dyspepsia,  »fec. 

tba'-lite,  s.     [Eng.  fhalivm;  suff. -ite  (Min.)."] 
M-i/n. :  A  variety  of  saponite  (q.v.),  occurring 


in  amygdaloidal  rocks  on  the  north  shore  of 
Lake  Superior. 

tha'-li-um,  s.    [Etym.  doubtful.] 

Min.  :  A  name  given  to  a  supposed  new 
element,  which  apparently  has  no  existence. 

thal-lei'-o-chin,  s.  [Formed  from  Gr.  9a\K6g 
(thallos)  =  a  green  bud,  and  Peruv.  quiria  = 
bark.  J 

Chem. :  Dalleiochin.  A  green  substance 
produced  by  the  action  of  chlorine  and  then 
ammonia  on  a  solution  of  quinine.  In  dilute 
solutions  it  remains  dissolved  as  a  briglit 
emerald  green  colour,  and  forms  a  higldy 
delicate  test  for  the  presence  of  small 
quantities  of  quinine. 

thal'-lene,  A.     [Gr.  SoAACos);  -ene.] 

Ckeni. :  A  solid  hydrocarbon  isomeric  with 
anthracene  obtained  from  the  last  products 
which  pass  over  in  the  distillation  of  American 
petrulemn.  It  is  distinguished  by  a  green 
fluorescence,  and,  when  illuminated  by  violet 
and  ultra-violet  light,  exhibits  a  fluorescent 
speetrum  containing  light-green  bands. 
{Watts:  Sup.) 

thal'-lic,  a.  [Eng.  thall(ium);  -ic.]  Pertain- 
ing to  or  containing  thallium. 


thalllc  -  oUorlde 

RIDE.  1 


[Thallium-chlo- 


thallic-oxide,  s.    [Thalliuh-oxide.] 

thal'-li-ous,  a.  [Eng.  thalUium);  -ous.]  Per- 
taining to  thallium. 

thallious  -  chloride,  9.  [Thallium- 
chloride.] 

thallious-oxide, «.    [Thallium-oxide.] 

th^l'-lite,  s.     [Gr.  doAAos  (thallos)  =  a  twig ; 
suff.  'ite  (Min.).] 
Min. :  The  same  as  Oisanite  (q.v.) 

thal'-li-um,  3.  [Latinised  from  Gr.  6a\K6i 
(thaZlos)  =  a  green  bud,  from  the  green  line 
it  gives  in  the  spectrum,  which  led  to  its 
discovery.] 

CTwm. ;  Symbol  Tl.  At.  wt.  203-64.  A  triad 
metallic  element  discovered  by  Crookes  in 
1861,  and  widely  distributed  as  a  constituent 
in  iron  and  copper  pyrites,  in  blende,  native 
sulphur,  and  in  many  kinds  of  ores.  It  can 
be  distilled  along  with  the  sulphur  by  heating 
pyrites  to  a  bright-red  heat,  then  dissolving 
out  the  excess  of  sulphur  by  boiling  with 
caustic^  soda,  collecting  and  washing  the 
sulphide  of  thallium,  converting  it  into  sul- 
phate, and  precipitating  the  thallium  in  the 
metallic  state  by  the  action  of  pure  metallic 
zinc.  The  spongy  metal  is  compressed,  dried, 
and  fused  into  a  bright  metallic  button  by 
heating  under  cyanide  of  potassium.  It  is 
a  perfect  metal,  with  high  lustre,  not  quite 
so  white  as  silver,  but  free  from  the  blue  tinge 
of  lead.  It  has  a  sp.  gr.  of  11-80-11  "91,  m^ts 
at  293°,  is  a  very  soft  metal,  with  less  tenacity 
than  lead,  and  almost  devoid  of  elasticity. 
It  communicates  an  intense  green  hue  to  a 
colourless  flame,  and  its  spectrum  consists  of 
one  intensely  brilliant  and  sharp  green  line, 
coinciding  with  the  number  1442-6  on  Kirch- 
hofi"s  chart. 
thaUiimi  -  alcohol,    «.      [Thalliuu- 

ETHER.] 

thallium-chlorldep  s. 

Chem.  :  Thallium  forms  four  chlorides  : 

(1)  Dichloride  of  thallium :  TI2CI4.  A  pale 
yellow  compound  formed  by  carefully  heating 
the  protochloride  in  a  slow  current  of  chlorine. 

(2)  Sesquiohloride  of  thalli-wm,  TlgClg.  Pro- 
duced by  dissolving  thallium  in  nitromuriatic 
acid.  It  separates  in  yellow  crystalline  scales, 
and  dissolves  in  380  times  its  weight  of  water 
at  15-5°. 

(3)  Thallic  chloride,  TlOlg.  Formed  by 
dissolving  the  trioxide  in  hydrochloric  acid. 
The  hydrated  chloride  can  be  obtained  in  long 
colourless  prisms,  which  melt  easily,  and 
decompose  at  a  high  temperature. 

(4)  TMllious  chloride,  TlCl.  Formed  by 
adding  hydrochloric  acid  to  a  thallious  salt. 
A  white  curdy  precipitate  resembling  chloride 
of  silver  is  produced,  which  dissolves  like 
chloride  of  lead  in  boiling  water.  It  is  ia- 
Boluble  in  alcohol. 

thallium-ether, «. 

Chevh.   (PL):   Compounds  formed   by  the 


action  of  thallium  on  alcohols,  e.g.,  Thallium- 
ethylate  =  C.2H5T10.  Produced  when  thalhum 
and  ethylic  alcohol  aie  heated  in  a  sealed 
tube  to  100".  Being  freed  from  excess  of 
alcohol,  it  remains  as  an  oil  uf  sp.  gr.  3-48  to 
8-55,  being  the  heaviest  liquid  known  excejit 
mercury.  It  dissolves  in  five  parts  absolute 
alcohol,  in  pure  ether,  and  chloroform. 

thallium-glass,  s.  A  glass  of  great 
density  and  refracting  power,  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  which  thallium  is  used  instead  of  lead 
or  potassium. 

thallium-03£ide, «. 

Chem.  :  riiallium  forms  two  oxides  ; 

(1)  Thallious  oxide  (protoxide),  TloO.  Pre- 
pared by  allowing  the  granulated  metal  to 
oxidize  in  moist  air,  boiling  in  distilled  water, 
and  repeating  the  process  two  or  three  times. 
The  hydratfid  oxide  crystallizes  out  in  yellow 
needles.  The  anhydrous  oxide  forms  a  reddish 
black  mass,  and  is  obtained  by  exposing  the 
hydrated  oxide  in  a  vacuum  over  suljihuric 
acid.  In  water  it  forms  a  strongly  alkaline 
solution,  which  dissolves  the  skin  and  stams 
the  nails  a  deep-brown.  Like  potash,  it  de- 
composes the  salts  of  the  alkaline  earths  and 
metals. 

(2)  Thallic  oxide  (peroxide),  TI2O3.  The 
chief  product  of  burning  the  metal  in  oxygen. 
The  anhydrous  oxide  is  a  dark -brown  powder, 
neutral  to  test  paper,  insoluble  in  water  and 
alkalies,  but  dissolves  readily  in  acids,  forming 
unstable  salts. 

thallium-salts,  s.  pi. 

Cliem. :  Both  oxideS  form,  with  acids,  defi- 
nite and  crystallizable  salts,  none  of  whi<^ 
is  of  much  importance. 

thallium-triamine,  5. 

Chevi. :  N3TIH6.  Known  in  combinatioM  aB 
a  hydrochlorate,  NgTlHg'SHCI,  a  compound 
formed  by  dissolving  thallic  oxide  in  sal-aim- 
moniac.  By  the  action  of  water  it  is  aga)m 
resolved  into  thallic  oxide  and  sal-ammoniac 

th&l'-ld-chlore,  s.  [Gr.  eaWos  (thalloe)  =  a 
green  bud,  and  x^t^po's  (chloros)  =  green.] 

CAeTK.. :  A  name  applied  by  Knop  awl 
Schnedermanu  to  the  green  colouring  matWr 
of  lichens,  which  they  regard  as  diffaremii 
from  ordinary  chlorophyll.     (Watts.) 

thai'- Id  -  gen,  s.  [Gr.  flaXXdy  (thallos)  =  a 
young  shoot,  and  yevvdia  (gennao)  =  to  pro- 
duce.] 

Bot.  (PI.) :  A  class  of  plants,  the  lowest  ot 
all  in  organization.  They  have  no  wood  pro- 
perly so  called,  but  the  stem  and  leaves  are 
undistinguishable.  There  are  no  stomatcs  or 
breathing  pores  and  no  tracheae.  They  ^re 
mere  masses  of  cells.  Their  reproduction  is 
by  a  special  disintegration  and  solidificatioa 
of  some  part  of  their  tissue  spontaneously 
effected.  Alliances  :  Algales,  Fungales,  and 
Lichenales.     (Lindley.) 

thal-log'-en-oiis,  a.     [Eng.  thallogen;  -ous.] 
Bot. :  Of  or  belonging  to  the  Thallogena. 

th^l'-loid,  a.     [Eng.  thall(us);  -oid.) 
Bot. :  Resembling  a  thallus. 
t  thalloid-hepaticse,  s.  pi. 

Bot. :  HepaticEe  having  a  thallus,  as  disUn- 
guished  from  those  which  have  leaves.  They 
possess  a  well  marked  epidermis,  having  a  few 
scattered  stomates,  and  putting  out  rhizoida 
from  its  under  side. 

th3l'-l6-phyte,  s.    [Gr.  daWd?  (thallos)  =  e 
young  shoot,  and  ^viov  (phuton)  =  a  plant.] 
Bot.  :  The  same  as  Thallogen  (q.v.). 

th&r-lus  (pi.  th3,r-li),  s.    [Lat.,  from  Gr. 
floAAds  (thallos)  =  a  green  bough.] 
Botany : 

1.  The  fusion  of  root,  stem,  and  specially 
leaves,  into  one  general  mass. 

2.  The  frond  of  Jungermanniaceae  and 
Hepaticae. 

3.  The  lobed  frond  of  Lichens. 

4.  Any  algal. 

5.  The  bed  of  fibres  from  which  maDy 
fungals  spring.    Called  also  Thalamus. 

Thal'-mud  (Th  as  T),  s.    [Talmud.] 

thSil-U-ra'-ni-a,   «.      [Lat.    Thal(ia),   and 
Urania.] 
Ornith. :   Wood-nymphs  ;  a  genus  of  Tro" 


boil,  ho^;  p6iit,  }6^1;  cat,  9ell,  choms,  9hln,  henph;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a^;  expect,  Xenophon,  e^lst.    ph  =  C 
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Thammuz— thankfulness 


chilitlEe,  with  eleven  species  extending  from 
Brazil  to  Ecuador,  ranging  northwards  as  far 
as  Costa  Rica.  Wings  and  tail  of  moderate 
size,  the  latter  forked ;  bill  moderate  and 
slightly  curved ;  tai-si  clothed  with  feathers. 

Thcim'-muz,  Tam'-muz,  ».  [Heb.  niann 
{hatammiLz) ;  Gr.  6  ©afi/uLov?  (ho  Thmnmous) 
both  =  the  Tanimuz  ;  Vulg.  Adonis.] 

1.  The  tenth  mouth  of  the  Jewish  civil  year, 
containing  twenty-nine  days,  and  answering 
to  a  part  of  June  and  a  part  of  July.  The 
Dame  w  as  probably  borrowed  from  the  Syrian. 

2.  A  word  occurring  once  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, in  a  passage  of  extreme  obscurity  (Ezek. 
viii.  14),  conceruing  which  many  conjectures 
have  been  made.  The  chief  are  :  (1)  That  of 
Jerome,  who  records  a  tradition  identifying 
Thammuz  with  Adonis.  This  opinion  was 
adopted  by  Cornelius  k  Lapide,  Osiander, 
Belden,  Calmet,  Gesenius,  Ewald,  &c.  ;  (2) 
That  of  Luther,  who  regarded  Thammuz  as  a 
name  of  Bacchus ;  and  (3)  That  of  Calvin,  who 
believed  Thammuz  to  be  the  Egyptian  Osiris. 
The  opinion  of  Jerome  is  generally  accepted. 

tbam-n^'-trse-a.  s.  [Gr.  ed/ivos  {tlwrnnos) 
=  a  bush,  and  Lat.  astraxt  (q.v.).] 

PalcBont :  A  genus  of  Actinozoa ;  twenty- 
seven  species  are  in  the  British  Jurassic,  and 
three  in  the  Upper  Greensand.    (Etheridge.) 

thSiin'-lli-um,  a.  [Gr.  $a.fjuVo<;  (thamnos)  =  a 
bush,  a  shrub.] 

Bot. :  The  branched  bush-like  thallus  of 
lichens. 

tham-no'-bi-a,  s.  (Gr.  9dfivo^  (thamnos)  = 
a  bush,  a  shrub,  and  ^t'os  (bios)  =■  life.] 

Ornith. :  A  genus  of  Saxicoliuffi,  with  ten 
species,  from  the  Ethiopian  region  and  India 
to  the  foot  of  the  Himalayas. 

thctm-no-c^r-a-mus,  s.  [Lat.  tJiam,n(um) 
=  a  shrub,  and  'calam^ls  =  a  reed.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Bambusidse.  Thamnocal- 
amus  spathijlorus  is  a  small  bamboo,  growing 
in  the  Himalayas,  and  yielding  a  fibre. 

ttiain'-iid-p3ule,  s.    [Thamnophiltn-e,] 
Zool. :  A  member  of  the  sub-family  Tham- 
nophiiinse  (q.v.). 

iham-xio-plii-li'-ilSB,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat. 
thaTnnophil(us) ;  Lat.  fem.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -ince.] 
Ornith. :  Ameiican  Bush-shrikes ;  a  sub- 
family of  Formicaiiidge,  with  ten  genera,  from 
the  forest  districts  of  equatorial  America, 
Bill  long,  keel  arched,  tip  hooked,  base  with 
bristles  ;  wings  moderate ;  tail  long  ;  tarsi 
broadly  scaled ;  outer  toe  united  to  middle  at 
base. 

tIiain-nopll'-i-lus»  s.  [Gr.  eifivo?  (thamTws) 
=  a  thicket,  and  ^iKeio  (phileo)  =  to  love.] 

Ornith.  :  The  type-genus  of  Thamnophilinse 
(q.v.),  with  forty-seven  species,  from  tropical 
America.  Nostrils  at  side  of  base  of  bill, 
rounded  and  exposed  ;  wings  rounded,  fourth 
to  seventh  quills  longest ;  tarsi  with  trans- 
verse scales  before  and  behind. 

ttia'-myn,  s.    [Native  name.] 

Zool. :  Rueervus  eldi,  Eld's  Deer,  so  called 
from  Captain  Eld,  who  discovered  it  in  1838, 
It  abounds  in  the  swamp  lands  of  Burrnah, 
and  extends  as  far  east  as  the  island  of 
Hainan.  It  differs  from  the  Swamp  Deer 
(q.v.),  only  in  the  form  of  its  antlers,  the 
royal  being  represented  by  a  small  snag. 

fhan,  *  thanne,  *  then,  *  thenne,  *  thon, 

^thonnet  conj.  [A.S.  dkonne  =  than  ;  eogn. 
with  Dut,  dan  =  than,  then  ;  Goth,  than  ■= 
then,  when  ;  Ger.  dann  =  then  ;  denn  =  for, 
then,  than;  Lat.  htm  =  tiien.  Than  is  the 
same  word  as  then,  but  differentiated  in  usage.] 
[Then.]  A  particle  used  after  certain  adjec- 
tives and  adverbs,  expressing  comparison  or 
divereity,  such  as  mo;-e,  better,  worse,  rather, 
else,  or  the  like,  for  the  purpose  of  introducing 
the  second  member  of  the  comparison.  Than 
is  usually  followed  by  the  object  compared  in 
the  nominative  case  :  as — 

"  What  I  should  be,  aU  but  lesa  then  he 
Whom  thunder  hath  umde  neater." 

MUUm :  P.  L.,  1.  257. 

But  sometimes  the  object  compared  is  put  in 

the  objective  case  :  as— 

'*  "Which  when  Beelzebub  perceived— (Aan  Trhom, 
Satan  except,  none  higher  sat — with  grave 
AAfjecC  he  rose,'  Milton:  P.  L„  ii,  298. 

In  such  cases  than  may  be  looked  upon  as  a 


preposition.  The  second  member  or  object  of 
comparison  is  frequently  a  clause  introduced 
by  that:  as,  I  had  rather  do  this  than  that 
you  should  suffer ;  the  that  Is  frequently 
omitted  :  as— 

"  I  had  rather  gUh  myself  fAon  they 
Should  not  produce  fair  issua" 

Slmkesp. :  Winter's  Tale,  li.  1. 

•  than -age  (agfe  as  ig),  s.  [Bng.  thanie)  ; 
-age.]  The  land  granted  to  a  thane  ;  the  dis- 
trict in  which  a  thane  resided  ;  the  dignity, 
office,  or  jurisdiction  of  a  thane. 

"  Because  perchance  the  heirs  of  the  Thanes  who 
anciently  held  the  aaid  Thanages."— Charter  granted 
bp  David  II. 

than'  -  a  -  OS,  s.  [Altered  from  Gr.  Bdvaroq 
(thaiiatos)  =  death.] 

Entom. :  A  genus  of  Hesperidse.  One 
species,  Thanaos  tages  is  common  throughout 
Britain.    The  larva  feeds  on  birds-foot  trefoil. 

t  tha-nat'-i-9i, «.  pi.  [Gr.  darartKos  (thaiuUi- 
kos)  —  deadly.] 

Med. :  The  term  used  by  Dr.  William  Farr, 
in  his  Nosology,  to  indicate  "lesions  from  vio- 
lence tending  to  sudden  death."  These  le- 
sions are  the  direct  results  of  physical  or 
chemical  forces,  acting  either  by  the  will  of 
the  sufferer,  or  of  other  persons,  or  accident- 
ally. 

than'-a-t6id,  a.  [Gr.  Odvaros  (thanatos)  = 
death,' and  elio%  (eidos)  =  form,  appearance.] 
Resembling  death  ;  apparently  dead.  (Dun- 
glison. ) 

thS.n-a-t6l'-6-g^,  s.  [Gr.  Bavaros  (thanatos) 
=  death,  and  Koyo^  (logos)  =  a  word,  a  dis- 
course.] A  treatise  on,  or  the  doctrine  of 
death. 

thSn-at-6-phid'-i-a,  s.  pi.  [Gr.  0dvaTo<; 
(tlmnatos)  =  death,  and  Mod.  Lat.  ophidia 
(q.v.).] 

Zool. :  Poisonous  Colubrine  Snakes  ;  a  sub- 
order of  Ophidia  (q.v.),  with  two  groups, 
Proteroglyphia  and  Solenoglyphia,  (See  these 
words.) 

thane,  *  thayne,  *  thein,  a.  [A.S.  thegen, 
thegn,  then  =  a  thane  ;  prop.  =  mature,  grown 
up,  from  thigen,  pa.  par.  of  thehan  =  to  grow 
up,  to  be  strong ;  cogn.  with  Icel.  fhegn ; 
Ger.  degen=&  warrior,  from  gedigen,  pa.  par. 
of  M.  H.  Ger.  dihen  ;  O.  H.  Ger.  dihan;  Ger. 
pef^&i/ieji  =  to  grow  up,  to  become  mature.] 
[Thee,  v.]  A  title  of  honour  or  dignity 
among  the  Anglo-Saxons.  In  England  a  free- 
man not  noble  was  raised  to  the  dignity 
of  a  thane  by  acquiring  a  certain  amount 
of  land  (five  hides  in  the  case  of  a  lesser 
thane),  by  making  three  sea  voyages,  or  by 
receiving  holy  orders.  The  thanes  had  the 
right  of  voting  in  the  Witenageinot,  not  only 
of  their  own  shires,  but  .also  of  the  whole 
kingdom,  on  important  questions.  There  were 
two  orders  of  thanes:  the  king's  tiiaues,  or 
those  who  attended  at  his  court  and  held 
lands  immediately  from  him,  and  ordinary 
thanes,  or  lords  of  the  manor,  and  who  had 
a  particular  jurisdiction  within  their  limits. 
On  the  cessation  of  his  actual  personal  ser- 
vice about  the  king,  the  thane  received  a 
grant  of  land.  After  the  Norman  conquest, 
thanes  and  barons  were  classed  together,  and 
the  title  fell  into  disuse  in  the  reign  of  Henry 
II.  In  Scotland,  thane  signified  originally  a 
count  or  earl,  one  who  ruled  a  county,  or  even 
in  some  cases  a  province.  Afterwards  the 
title  was  applied  to  a  class  of  non-military 
tenants  of  the  crown,  and  continued  in  use 
till  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century. 

"  Of  Fyle  Makduff  that  time  the  Thane." 

Wyntoun:  Chronicle,  VL  xix.  2. 

*  thane-lands,  s.  pi.  Lands  granted  to 
thanes. 

*  thane' -  dom,  s.  [Eng.  thane;  -donu]  The 
district  or  jurisdiction  of  a  thane. 

"  In  the  tTianedom  once  his  own," 

Scott :  Lay  of  the  Laat  Minstrel,  v.  3. 

*  thane'-hood,  s.    [Eng.  thane ;  -hood.] 

1.  The  office,  dignity,  or  position  of  a  thaue ; 
thaneship. 

2.  The  collective  body  of  thanes ;  thanes  in 
general, 

*  thane '-ship,  s.  [Eng.  thane;  •ship.']  The 
state,  dignity,  or  position  of  a  thane  ;  thane- 
hood. 

"  The  thaneship  of  Glamis  was  the  ancient  inherit- 
ance of  Macbeth's  family." — Steevem  ■  Note  on  Shake- 
tpeare. 


Th&n-et,  s.    [See  def.] 

Geog. :  The  Isle  of  Thanet  in  the  north-east 
of  Kent. 

Thanet-sands,  s.  pi. 

Geol.  :  The  lowest  bed  of  the  Low*  Eocene 
of  the  London  Basins  resting  immediately  oa 
the  chalk.  It  has  forty-five  genera  an(S 
seventy-three  species  of  fossils.    (Etheridge.} 

th^inlE  (pa,  t.  thanlced,  ^thonked),  v.t.  [A.S. 
thancian,  from  tJumo,  thonc  =  tliouglit,  thanks ; 
But.  (kinken;  Icel.  thakka ;  Dan.  takke;  Sw. 
tacka;  Ger.  danken;  Goth,  thagkjan  =  ta 
think.]  [Thank,  s.]  To  express  gratitude  to 
for  a  favour;  to  make  acknowledgment  of 
gratitude  to  for  benefits,  favours,  or  kind- 


"  Thank  him  not  tor  that  which  he  doth  say." 

Shaket/j. :  Sonnet  79. 

^  (1)  It  is  often  used  ironically : 

"  That  Portugal  hath  yet  no  more  than  a  suspension 
of  arms,  they  may  thank  themselves,  because  they 

■  ■  )  Int     ■'      ■      ' '  "-' 

.        .  WhigB, 

seutations  they  believed."— iSwrt^. 


late,  they  may  thank  the  WhigB,  whose  false  rapre- 


(2)  I  thank  y<m  (commonly  shortened  into 
thank  you) :  An  expression  of  thanks  for  some- 
kindness  or  act  of  politeness.  It  is  also  fre- 
quently used  ill  declining  an  offer  or  request, 
whether  seriously  or  ironically. 

"No,  /  thank  you,  foiaooth,  hevciWy.'—ShaJutp,- 
Merry  Wives,  i.  1. 

(3)  I  will  tliank  you  :  A  colloquial  phrase  of 
politeness  used  in  introducing  a  request,  andl 
equivalent  to,  Will  you  oblige  me  by  doing, 
giving,  or  handing  so-and-so  :  as,  /  will  thank 
you  to  shut  the  door. 

thank,  s.  [A.S.  (JwETtc,  (ftonc  =  thought,  grace> 
favour,  content,  thanks ;  allied  to  think  and 
cogn.  with  Dut.  dank;  Icel.  thokk ;  Dan.  tah 
=  thanks,  tanke  =  thought ;  Sw.  tack ;  Ger. 
dank ;  Goth,  thagks.] 

1,  An  expression  of  gratitude  for  a  favour  ; 
an  acknowledgment  of  gratitude  for  a  benetit, 
favour,  or  kindness.  (Now  used  exclusively 
in  the  plural.) 

"  Thanks  he  to  God  which  glveth  us  the  victory."— 
1  Corinth.  XV.  57. 

*  2.  Good-will,  gratitude,  thankfulness. 
^  (1)  It  is  often  used  ironically  : 

"  It  is  a  sight  but  rarely  spied, 
Thanks  to  man's  wrath  and  woman's  pride." 

Scott :  Rokeby,  v.  6. 

(2)  Thanks;  a  common  contraction  for  t 
give  (offer,  teTider,  &c.)  tluinks,  thanks  be  to  you, 
or  the  like. 

thank-offering,  s.  An  offering  made  as 
an  expression  of  gratitude  or  thanks ;  aa 
offering  for  benefits  received. 

"  The  altars  ran  with  the  blood  of  victims  killed  ba 
thank-offerings."— Elton :  Origins  C(f  Eng.  Bist.,  p.  261. 

thank-worthiness,  s.  The  quality  or 
state  of  being  thankworthy. 

thank-worthy,  *  thanke-worthy.  a. 

Deserving  or  worthy  of  thanks.  (1  Peter  ii.  19.) 

thank'-fful,  *  thanke-fUll, «.  [A.S.  thane- 
Jul,  thoncful.] 

1.  Impressed  with  a  sense  or  feeling  of 
gratitude  for  benefits  or  kindness  received  j 
grateful. 

"  One  act,  that  from  a  fharJ^ftU  heart  proceeds. 
Excels  ten  thousand  mercenary  deeds." 

Cooper:  TrtUh,  228. 

*  2.  Expressive  of  thanks  or  gratitude. 

"  Give  the  gods  a  thankftU  sacrifice." 

Shakesp.  :  Anthony  A  Cleopatra,  i.  i. 

*  3.  Claiming  or  deserving  thanks ;  thank- 
worthy, meritorious. 

4.  Springing  from  a  feeling  of  gratitude. 
*'  A  thank/aZ  rememhrance  of  his  death."— Ccwi  mow 
Prayer. 

*  5.  Pleasant  grateful. 

"  Some  such  tJiank/ttU  nov6lUe.''~Pnttenham  .- 
English  Poesie,  bk.  il. 

thSnk'-ful-l^,  adv.  [Eng.  thankful;  -ly.l 
In  a  thankful  manner ;  with  gratitude ;  withi 
a  lively  and  grateful  sense  of  kindness  re- 
ceived ;  gratefully. 

"  They  .  .  .  received  very  thankfully  Buoh  little  p»- 
sente  ae  we  made  them."— Coo*.'  Firtt  Voyage,  bk.  ii» 
ch.li. 

thS,nk'-ful-ness,  *  thanke-ful-nesse, «. 

[Eng.  tlmnkful;  -ness.]  The  quality  or  state 
of  being  thankful :  a  feeling  of  gratitude ;  * 
lively  and  grateful  sense  of  kindness  received ; 
giatitude. 

"  Expressing  himself  with  great  thankfulness  tot 
the  civilities  he  and  his  countrymen  had  found  on 
board."— .<l««on.'  Voyages,  Vk.  ii.,  ch.  vL 


fite,  iat,  f^e,  amidst,  what,  f^,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  poU 
©r,  wore,  wolt  work,  whd,  son;  mute,  cub,  ciire,  ^nite,  cur,  rule,  full;  try,  Syrian,    sa,  cs  =  e;  ey  =  a;  au  =  kw. 


thanking  -  thatch 
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tb^ink'-ing,  *  thank-srng,  pr.  pa/r,  &  u. 
[Thank,  v.  ] 

A.  As  pr.  -par. :  (See  the  verb). 

B.  As  adj. :  An  expression  of  thanks  ; 
gratitude,  tlianksgiving,  thanks. 

"  Many  and  hearty  titankinffa  to  yon  both.* 

Shakesp. :  Measure  for  Meativre,  v.  L 

fh^jok'-less,  ""  thanke-lesse,  ^thank- 

lesse,  a.     [Eng.  ihaiik;  -less.] 

1.  Unthankful,  ungrateful;  insensible  of 
kindness  or  benefits. 

"  flow  sharper  than  a  serpent's  tooth  It  la. 
To  have  a  thanklets  child."      Shaketp. :  Lear,  I.  S. 

2.  Not  deserving  thanks  ;  not  Likely  to 
gain  thanks. 

"  Calling  the  maDs^ng  of  state  matters  and 
eommon  weal  a  i,ha7ilUesse  intermeddling  iu  other 
mens  afliiirB."— P,  HMand :  PhUarch,  p.  78. 

tb^nlC'-less-ls^,  adv.  [Eng.  thanJdess;  -ly.] 
In  a  thankless  manner ;  without  thanks ; 
ungratefully. 

"  Whose  sacred  Influence,  spread  through  earth  and 
We  all  too  tJiariklessly  participate."  [heaven, 

Wordsworth  :  £xcurtion,  bk,  vil, 

th^k-less-ness,  s.    [Eng.  thankless ;  -ness.'i 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  thankless ;  in- 
gratitude ;  insensibility  of  kindness  or  benefits. 
"  Nott'  have  written  then,  seems  little  less 
Thau  worst  of  civil  vices,  tkanklesBnesB." 

Donne  :  To  Countess  of  Bedford, 

•  tkank'-ly*  odv.  [Eng.  thank;  -ly.]  Thank- 
fully. 

"  He  glveth  frankly  what  we  tJuinkly  spend." 
Sylvester  :  Du  Battaa;  Third  Day,  First  Week,  809. 

•  thanks'-give.  v.t.  [Eng.  thanks;  -give.] 
To  celebrate  or  distinguish  by  solemn  rites  in 
token  of  thankfulness  ;  to  give  thanks  for. 

"  To  thanksgive  or  hlesso  a  thing  in  a  way  to  a  sacred 
me  he  took  to  be  an  offering  of  it  to  GoA."—Mede. 

thanks' -giv-er,  s.  [Eng.  thanks,  and  giver.] 
One  who  gives  thanks ;  one  who  acknuwledges 
a  kindness  or  benefit. 

"  The  devout  thanksgiver,  David,  continually  de- 
claring the  great  price  be  set  upon  the  divine  favours." 
—Barrow :  6ej-mons,  vol.  i.,  sen  8. 

thanks'-giv-ing,  *  thankes-gyv-yng,  s. 

[Eng.  thaiUcs,  and  giving.] 

1.  Tlie  act  of  rendering  or  returning  thanks 
or  of  expressing  gratitude  for  benefits  or 
kindness. 

"The  aged  have  bad  longer  experience  of  God's 
mercies  tlian  (ithers,  to  funiiiih  matter  for  tJianks- 
givings." — Seeker:  Sermoits,  vol,  iL,  ser.  6. 

2.  A  public  celebration  or  acknowledgment 
of  divine  goodness ;  a  day  specially  set  apart 
for  religious  services  as  an  acknowledgment 
of  the  goodness  of  God  as  shown  either  in 
any  remarkable  deliverance  from  calamity  or 
iu  the  ordinary  dispensation  of  His  bounties. 

U  Thanksgiving  Day  was  first  established  in 
the  United  Slates  by  the  Pilgrims  at  Plymouth, 
in  1621.  It  bucame  a  rpcoguized  holiday  in 
New  England,  replacing  Chnstmaa  as  the 
great  family  festival,  and  has  been  gradually 
adopted  in  other  parts  of  the  country.  Con- 
gress recommended  days  of  tiianksgiving 
annually  during  the  tlevolution,  and  Washing- 
ton in  1789,  alter  the  adoption  of  the 
CoustitutiuD.  Other  days  of  national  thanks- 
giving have  been  proclaimed,  and  since  1863 
the  last  Thursday  in  November  has  been 
annually  iiruclaimed  by  the  Presidents  as  a 
national  Thanksgiving-day. 

3.  A  form  of  words  expressive  of  thanks  to 
God,  as  a  grace  or  the  like. 

UlSn'-nah,  a.    [Hind.]    [Tanna.] 

•  thanne,  adv.    [Than.] 

•  ttaan'-us. 


[Low  Lat.]    A  thane  (q.v.). 


thap'-si-a,  s.  [Lat.,  from  Gr.  6a\l/ia  (thapsia).'] 
Bot. :  Deadly-carrot ;  tiie  typical  genus  of 
Thapsidae  (q.v.).  Perennial  herbs  with  doubly 
or  trebly  pinnate  leaves,  and  large  compound 
umbels  of  yellow  flowers,  without  involucres 
or  involucels.  T.  garganica  is  found  in  the 
South  of  Europe  and  Northern  Africa ;  T. 
Silphion  is  a  variety  of  it  rather  than  a  dis- 
tinct species.    [Laser.] 

dUip'-si-dse,  8.  pi.     [Mod.    Lat.    thaps(ia); 

Lat.  fem.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.] 
Bot. :  A  family  of  Apiaceae. 

*tliar,  V.  impers.    [For  tTtarf,  from  A.S.  thear- 
Jim  =  to  have  need.]    It  behoves. 

Ui&r'-and-ite,  s.      [After    Tharand,    near 
Dresden,  where  found  ;  suflF.  -ite  (Min.).^ 


Min. :  A  variety  of  dolomite  (q.v.),  occur- 
ring in  greenish-yellow  crystals,  which  con- 
tain 4  per  cent,  of  protoxide  of  iron. 

*  thar'-'bo-rough  (gh  silent),  s.  [A  corrupt, 
of  thirdborough  (q.v.).]  (Shakesp. ;  Love's  La- 
bour's Lost,  i.  1.) 

*tharf,  *tliarffe,  it.    [Therf.] 

tbarm,   *  tharme,  *  thearm,  s.^  [A.S. 
tJiearm;  Icel.  tharnir ;  ]3ut.  &  Ger.  darm,  —  a^ 
gut.] 
*1.  An  intestine,  a  gut. 
"  Summe  thay  atykede  tliorgh  guttes  and  thearmes." 
&ir  Fevumbras,  787. 

2.  Guts  or  intestines  twisted  into  a  cord,  as 
for  fiddle-strings,  &c.    {Prov.) 

that,  a.,  pron.,  coiij.,  &  adv.  [A.S.  dh(xt,  sing, 
neut.  of  demonstrative  pronoun,  frequently 
used  as  neut.  of  the  def.  article.  The  suffix  t 
is  the  mark  of  the  neuter  gender,  as  in  whai, 
frozn  who,  it  (orig.  hit)  from  he,  and  answers 
to  the  Lat.  d,  as  m  istud,  quid,  id,  &e.  It 
also  appears  in  Sansc.  tat  =  it,  that,  and  in 
the  nomin.  neut.  and  oblique  cases  of  the 
Greek  article.  Of.  Dut.  de  (masc.  &  fem.)  = 
the  ;  dat  =  that  (conj.) ;  Icel.  that  =  the  ;  Dan. 
den  (masc.  &  fem.),  det  (neut.)  =  the  ;  Sw. 
den  (masc.  &  fem.),  det  (neut.)  =  this ;  Ger. 
der  (masc),  die  (fem.),  das  (neut.)  =  the  ;  doss 
=  tl]at  (conj.);  Goth,  thata,  neut.  of  def. 
article  ;  Russ.  tote  (masc),  ta  (fem.),  to  (neut.) 
=  that.] 
A.  -4s  adjective : 

L  Used  as  a  dejlnite  adjective  before  a  noun : 
1.  Used  to  point  to  a  person  or  thing  before 
mentioned,  or  supposed  to  be  understood  ;  or 
used  to  designate  a  specific  person  or  thing 
emphatically,  having  more  force  than  the 
delinite  article,  which  may,  however,  in  some 
cases  be  substituted  for  it. 


2.  Used  iu  opposition  or  contradistinction 
to  this,  and  designating  one  of  two  objects 
already  mentioned,  and  generally  the  one 
more  remote  in  time  or  pla^e.     [II.  2.] 

"  This  Gierke  said  ye.  that  other  naie." 

Gower :  0.  A.    (Prol.) 

3.  Used  almost  as  equivalent  to  such,  and 
serving  to  point  not  so  much  to  persons  or 
things  as  to  their  qualities  ;  occasionally  fol- 
lowed by  as  or  that  as  a  correlative. 

"  Whose  love  was  of  that  dignity 
ThaX  it  went  hand  in  hand  even  with  the  vow.' 

Shakesp. :  Bamlet,  i.  v. 

II.  Used  absolutely  or  without  a  noun : 

1.  Used  to  designate  a  person  or  thing 
already  mentioned,  referred  to,  implied,  or 
otlierwise  indicated. 

"  The  measure  is  English  heroic  verse  without 
rhime,  as  tJiat  of  Homer  in  Greek,  and  of  Virgil  iu 
Latin."— J/«£o7i  -■  P.  L.    (The  Verse.) 

2.  Used  in  opposition  to  this,  or  by  way  of 
distinction  :  as,  This  is  dark,  that  fair.  When 
this  and  that  are  used  to  refer  to  pei'sons  or 
things  already  mentioned  or  indicated  in  any 
way,  this  designates  the  latter  or  last  men- 
tioned, thxit  the  former  or  tirst  mentioned,  in 
the  same  manner  as  the  Lat.  hie  and  ilh,  and 
the  Fr.  ceci  and  cela.  When  used  to  denote 
plural  nouns  that  takes  the  plural  form  those. 

"  Those  are  the  very  words." 

Shakesp. :  Merchant  o/  Venice,  iv.  1. 

3.  Used  in  place  of  a  sentence,  or  part  of  a 
sentence,  or  a  seiies  of  sentences. 

"When  Moses  heard  that  he  was  content."— ie 
viticus  X.  20. 

Here  that  refers  to  the  words  of  Aaron  (Lev. 
X.  19).  That  in  this  use  sometimes  precedes 
the  sentence  or  clause  to  which  it  refers. 

"  Tiiat  be  far  from  thee,  to  do  after  this  manner,  to 
slay  the  righteous  with  the  wicked." — Genesis  xviii.  25. 

Here  thai  refers  to  the  clause  in  italics.  ThM 
is  also  frequently  used  as  a  substitute  for  an 
adjective  :  as,  "  You  say  he  is  dead  :  that  he 
is  not."  It  is  also  frequently  used  to  explain 
or  add  to  sometliing  said  or  referred  to. 

"  I  heard  a  humming. 
And  that  a  strange  one." 

Shakesp. :  Tempett,  li,  1. 

Sometimes  it  is  used  as  equivalent  to  the 
modern  colloquial  use  of  so,  as — 
" '  You  saw  the  ceremony?  * 
'  That  I  did.'  "  Shakesp.  :  Henry  VIII.,  iv.  I. 

4.  Used  with  a  predicate,  by  way  of  em- 
phatic approbation,  applause,  or  encourage- 
ment. 

"  Why,  that 's  my  dainty  Ariel  1" 

Shakesp. :  Tempest,  v.  L 

5.  Especial,  distingiushed. 

"  Art  thou  tJtat  nay  lord  Elijah  ?  "—1  Sings  xviil  7. 


6.  By  omission  of  the  following  relative, 

(1)  Equivalent  to  he  who,  she  who. 

"Who  is  that  ca,Ua  BO  coldly  1"— Shakesp.  :  Tctminff 
of  the  Shrew,  iv.  i. 

(2)  Equivalent  to  what,  that  which. 

"  Have  you  that  I  sent  you  for  ?  " 

Shakesp.  •  Comedy  of  Errors,  Iv.  4. 

B.  As  a  relative  pronoun,  that  is  used  fre- 
quently as  equivalent  to  wlbo  or  which. 

"So  being  that  iniliug  engine  tJtat  governs  the 
world,  it  both  claims  and  finds  as  great  *  prehemi- 
nence  above  all  other  kinds  of  kiiowledpe  ns  govern- 
ment is  above  contemplation."— i^u£/t.-  sermons,  voL 
i.,  ser.  9. 

It  cannot,  however,  be  used  as  a  relative  with 
a  preposition  preceding-  it;  but  it  may  be  so 
used  if  the  preposition  is  placed  at  the  end  of 
the  clause.  Thus,  we  can  say :  The  man  oj 
whom  I  spoke,  or,  the  man  that  I  spoke  of; 
the  house  in  which  I  live,  or,  the  house  that  I 
live  in,  &c.  That  introduces  always  an  ad- 
jective clause,  while  wlw  or  which  are  not 
always  so  used.  To  the  relative  use  of  tlmt 
may  be  referred  the  cases  in  which  it  is  used 
as  correlative  to  so  and  such. 

"  Whose  state  is  such  that  cannot  choose 
But  lend  and  give  where  she  is  sure  to  lose." 

Shakesp.  :  AWs  Well  that  Ends  Well,  i.  8. 

C.  As  conjunction : 

1.  Used  to  introduce  a  clause  which  is, 
logically,  either  the  subject  of  the  principal 
sentence,  or  the  object,  or  a  necessary  com- 
plement of  an  essential  part  of  the  prin- 
cipal sentence. 

"  'TiB  childish  error  that  they  are  afraid." 

SJtakeip. :  Venus  &  Adonis,  898. 

2.  Used  to  introduce  a  reason  ;  in  that,  be- 
cause, since. 

"  Do  not  smile  at  me  that  I  boast  her  off.' 

Shakesp. :  Tempest,  iv.  L 

3.  Used  to  denote  a  purpose,  object,  or  end ; 
equivalent  to  tlie  phrases  in  order  that,  so 
that,  to  the  end  that. 

4.  Used  to  introduce  a  result  or  conse- 
quence, and  equivalent  to  so  tliat. 

"  At  this  Adonis  smiles  as  in  disdain, 
That  in  each  cheek  appears  a  pretty  dimple." 

Shakesp. :  Venus  &  Adonis,  242. 

5.  Denoting  a  fact  supposed  to  be  in  con- 
nection with  what  precedes  ;  equivalent  to 
seeing  that,  it  being  the  case  that. 

"There  is  something  in  the  wind,  that  we  cannot  get 
In."  Shakenp. :  Comedy  of  Errors,  iii.  1. 

6.  Supplying  the  place  of  a  relative  preceded 
by  a  preposition.     [B.] 

"  This  is  the  hour  that  Madam  Silvia 
Entreated  me  to  call." 

Shakesp. :  Tujo  Gentlemen,  iv.  3. 

*  7.  Used  to  supply  tl>e  place  of  another 
conjunction  in  the  second  part  of  a  clause. 
"  As  if  the  world  should  cleave,  and  that  slain  men 
Should  Bolder  up  the  rift." 

Sliakesp :  Antony  i  Cleopatra,  ill.  4. 

8.  Added  to  other  conjunctions  and  relative 
adverbs  without  modifying  their  sense. 

"  After  that  the  holy  rites  are  ended." 

Shakesp.  ■  Much  Ado  About  Nothing,  v.  4. 

So  also  we  find  lest  that,  when  that,  where  that, 
whilst  that,  &c. 

9.  Used  elliptically  to  introduce  a  sentence 
or  clause  expressive  of  surprise,  indignation, 
or  the  like. 

"  That  a  brother  should 
Be  so  perfidious  ! "  shakesp.  :  Tempctt,  1,  2. 

H  In  that :  For  the  reason  that ;  seeing 
that ;  because. 

10.  Used  similarly  elliptically  as  an  optative 
particle,  or  to  introduce  a  phrase  expressing  a 
wish. 

"  0,  that  you  bore 
The  mind  that  I  do."  Shakesp. :  Tempest,  ii.  1. 

D.  As  adv. :  To  such  a  degree ;  so  :  as.  He 
was  thai  angry.    (Vulgar.) 

that9h,  s.  [A weakenedformofiTiafc  [Thack,  s.], 
from  A.S.  (7tcec=  thatch  ;  iheccan  =  to  thatch, 
cover;  Dut.  dafc  =  thatch,  dekken  =  in  thatch; 
Icel.  £/tafc  =  thatch,  thekja=  to  thatch;  Dan. 
Jag  =  thatch,  tcekke  =  U>  thatch;  Sw.  tak=. 
thatch,  tdkke  =  to  thatch  ;  Ger.  dach  =  thatch, 
decken  =  to  thatch.  From  the  same  root  come 
Gr.  Te'vos  {(egos)  =  a  roof,  o-Teyw  (s(ego)  =  to 
cover ;  Lat.  teqo  =  to  cover  ;  Irish  ieagh  =  a 
house  ;  Gael,  teach,  tigh  =  a  house  ;  Welsh  tig 
=  a  house,  toi  =  to  thatch ;  Eng.  deck  (1),  s.] 
I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Lit. :  A  covering  of  straw,  rushes,  reeds, 
or  the  like,  used  for  the  roofs  of  houses,  to 
cover  stacks  of  hay  or  grain,  &c. 

*'  When  from  the  thatch  drips  last  a  shower  of  rain." 
Gay :  Lamentation  of  Gliimdalclitch. 

2.  Fig. :  A  hat  or  other  covering  for  the 
head.    (Slang.) 


hSiU  hS^;  po^t  J6^1;  cat,  9011,  <Aoru8,  9hin,  bengh;  go,  gem;  tliin,  this;  sin,  a^;  expect,  :Xeiiophon,  e^ist.    -in^. 
-oian,  -tioK  =  shan.    -tion,  -sion  =^  sbun;  -tion,  -gion  =  zhun.    -clous,  -tious,  -sious  =  sbiis.   -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  bel,  d$l« 
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thatch— theandric 


IL  Bot. :  (1)  Calyptronoma  Swartzii ;  (2) 
Cop&micia  tectormn. 

thatoh  -  tree,  s.  A  general  name  for 
pftlms  in  the  West  Indies. 

tliatch-wood  work,  s. 

Hydr.-eng. :  A  mode  of  facing  sea-walls 
with  bri^hwood.  Underbrush  of  say  twelve 
or  fourteen  years'  growth  is  cut  down,  fagoted 
at  its  full  length,  and  spread  over  the  face  of 
the  banks.  It  is  kept  down  by  strong  stakes, 
whieli  have  cross-pins  at  their  upper  ends  to 
rest  upon  the  brash,  which  breaks  and  dis- 
perses the  waves  and  protects  the  earth  be- 
neath. 

that9h,v.^  [Thatch,  s.]  To  cover  with  straw, 
rushes,  reeds,  or  the  like. 

th^t9lied,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [Thatch,  v.] 

*  thatched  -  head,  s.  One  who  has  a 
head  of  thickly-matted  hair.  (Formerly  ap- 
plied to  an  Irishman  in  contempt.) 

that9h'  -  er,  s.    [Eog.  thatch,  v. ;  -er.]    One 
whose  occupation  is  to  thatch  houses. 

"An  honest  thatcher  will  know  how  to  hand  Mb 
Htraw  no  wiilt  better  after  his  election  than  be  did  he- 
toTe."—Bp.  Mall:  EpUaopacy  by  Diviiie  Right,  pt  ill, 
§6. 

that^h'-Zng,  pr.  par.,  u.,  &s.    [Thatch,  v.] 
A,  &  "B,  As  pr.  par.  S  particip.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 
C,  As  sv^stantive : 

1.  The  act  or  art  of  covering  with  thatch. 

2.  The  materials,  as  straw,  reeds,  &c.,  used 
for  thatching ;  thatch. 

thatching-fork,  thatching-spale,  s. 

An  implement  with  a  forked  blade  and  a  cross 
handle  at  one  end  for  thrusting  home  the 
tufts  of  straw  in  thatching.  The  blade  is 
usually  formed  of  ash-wood,  but  sometimes  of 
thin  iron. 

*  tiiat'-ness,  s.    [Eng.  tliat;  -ness.]   The  state 
or  condition  of  being  that  rather  than  this. 

[THiSNESS.] 

*  thatte,  pron.,  conjunct.,  &c.    [That.] 

thaught  (gh  silent),  s.    [A  corrupt,  of  thwart.] 
A  bench  in  a  boat  on  which  the  rowers  sit. 

thau-man'-ti-as,  s.    [Gr.  6a.vu,a  (thauma), 
genit.  9auixaTos\th(iumatos)  =  a  wonder.] 

Zooh  :  A  genus  of  Medusidae.  Body  hemi- 
spherical, its  circumference  with  tentaculi- 
form  cirrhi,  bulbous  at  tlieir  root,  the  under 
part  of  the  animal  much  excavated,  with  a 
stomachal  cavity  terminating  by  a  bucoal  ori- 
fice.     From   the  European   and  Australian 


than'-miis,  s.  [Gr.  9avtia  (thauma)  =  a  marvel.] 

Palceont. :  The  name  given  to  some  extinct 

forms  from  the  Oolite,  closely  allied  to  Rhina 

squatina,  the  Angel-fish,  and  probably  to  be 

classed  with  the  Rhinid*. 

fdiau'-ma-site,  s.     [Gr.  eav^io^w  (thauTruxed) 
=  to  be  surprised  ;  sufi".  -ite  (Min.).} 

Min. ;  An  amorphous  mineral  occurring  in 
crevices  in  the  Bjelke  mine,  Jemtlaiid,  Sweden. 
When  first  found  it  is  stated  to  be  soft,  hard- 
ening on  exposure.  Hardness,  3*5  ;  sp.  gr. 
1'877 ;  lustre,  greasy  to  dull ;  colour,  white. 
Compos.  :  a  7nean  of  three  very  concordant 
analyses  ai)pears  to  justify  the  formula  sug- 
gested by  Lindstroiii,  CaSiOs  -f  CaCOg  -f- 
CaS04  -I- 14  aq.,  which  needs  silica,  9"93  ;  car- 
bonic acid,  7'28  ;  sulphuric  acid,  13'26  ;  lime, 
27'82  ;  water,  41 -T^^  100.  In  view  of  the 
improbable  composition,  it  has  been  at- 
tempted to  show  tliat  the  substance  is  a 
mixture ;  but  by  indejiendent  microscopic 
investigation  itt>  practically  homogeneous 
strnclure  has  been  coiifirnied.  Still  further 
examination  is  essential. 

thau-mas-tiir'-a,  s.  [Gr.  flavM-ao-To?  (thau- 
jnaatos)  =  wonderful,  and  ovpa  (oura)  =.  a  tail.] 
Ornith. :  Slifartail ;  a  genus  of  Trochilida*, 
with  two  species,  fioin  the  himiid  districts  of 
Peru.  The  genus  is  distinguished  by  the 
pe(.'uliarly-slia|'ed  tail,  the  feathers  of  which 
are  pointed,  tlie  middle  ones  being  greatly 
elongate.  Seveml  pairs  are  generally  met 
with  together.  The  males  are  extremelv 
pugnacious,  driving  off  evi^ry  other  kinn  of 
humming-bird  which  ventures  to  enter  their 
territory.  The  plumage  of  the  sexes  is  dif- 
ferent, the  female  being  much  duller  in  colour. 


*thau-ma-t6l'-a-tr3^,  s.  [Gr.  6avti.a(thauma), 
genit.  Baufiaros  (ihaumatos)  =  a  wonder,  and ' 
AaTpei'a  (Zoirem)  =  wbrship.]  Excessive  ad- 
miration for  what  is  wonderful ;  admiration 
of  what  is  miraculous. 

thau'-ma-trope,  s.  [Gr.  Oav^a  (thauina)  = 
a  wonder,  and  TpoTr^  (tropl)  =  a  turning ;  T/>eVai 
(trepo)  =  to  turn.]  An  optical  toy,  depending 
for  its  effects  upon  the  persistence  of  vision. 
It  consists  of  a  circular  card  having  strings 
fastened  to  it  at  the  extremities  of  a  diameter. 
On  one  side  is  drawn  .some  object,  as  a  horse, 
and  on  the  other  his  rider,  so  that  when  the 
card  is  twirled  i-apidly  round  the  rider  appears 
to  be  seated  on  the  horse. 

*  thau'-ma-turge,  s.  [Thaumaturoy,]  A 
dealer  in  miracles ;  a  miracle-mouger. 

*  th^u-ma-tur'-g^c,  *  th^u-mg.-tur'- 
gic-^l,  a.  [Eng.  thauinaturg(y) ;  -iCy -ical.] 
Of  or"  pertaining  to  thaumaturgy,  magic,  or 
legerdemain. 

"  [To  Bee]Buch  pleasant  peecea  of  perapectlve,  Indian 
pictures  made  of  fe&theta,  China  workes,  frames, 
thaumatwrgicaU  motions,  exoticke  toyes,  4c" — 
Burton :  AnaL  of  Melancholy,  p.  276. 

*  thau-ma-tur'-gics,  s.  pi.  [Thaumatur- 
Gic]    Feats  of  magic  or  legerdemain. 

*  thSiU'-ma-tiir-gist,  s.  [Eng.  tTtaumaturgiy) ; 

-ist.]    One  who  deals  in  wonders  or  believes 
in  them  ;  a  wonder-worker. 

"  Caglioatro,  thaumaturgUt,  prophet,  and  oroh- 
qv&ck7'—Carlyle :  Diamojid  Jfecmace,  ch.  xvi. 

thau'-ma-tur-giis,  s  [Gr.  6avfj.aTovpy6^ 
(tJuiumatourgos),  from  flav/ua  (thauvia)  =  a 
wonder,  and  epyou  (ergon.)  =  work.]  A 
miracle-worker ;  a  title  given  by  Roman 
Catholics  to  some  of  their  saints,  specially 
noted  for  working  miracles ;  as,  Gregory 
Thaumaturg^ts  (212-270),  St.  Bernard  of 
Clairvaux  (1091-1153)  is  called  the  Thawmat- 
urgiis  of  the  West. 

thaU'-ma-tur-gS?,  «.  [Gr.  eavftarovpyia 
{tJiaumatourgia),  from  eau|U,a  (tlmuvm),  genit. 
0avf^aTO^  (thaumatos)  =  a  wonder,  and  epyov 
(ergon)  =  work.]  The  act  of  performing 
miracles  or  wonders  ;  wonder-working,  magic, 
legerdemain. 

"  That  man,  who.  after  such  thaumaturgy,  could 
go  down  to  Stratford  and  live  there  for  years."— 
Lowell :  Among  My  Booki,  p.  172. 

thave,  ii.    [Theave.] 

thaur,  *  thow-en,  v.i.  &  (.  [A.S.  thaitnan, 
thawan  ;  cogn.  with  Dut.  dooijen  =  to  tliaw, 
from  dooi  =  thaw;  Icel.  theyja—to  thaw, 
from  thd  =  a  thaw  ;  Dan.  toe  =  to  thaw,  from 
(6  =  a  thaw;  Sw.  (oa  =  to  thaw,  from(o  =  a 
thaw  ;  Ger.  thauen  =  to  thaw.] 

A.  Intransitive: 
L  Literally: 

1.  To  melt,  dissolve,  or  become  liquid,  as 
ice  or  snow. 

"  Long  tedious  courtship  may  be  proper  for  cold 
countries,  where  their  frosts  are  long  a  thawing  ;  but, 
heav'n  be  priused,  we  live  in  a  warm  climate."— 
Drj/den:  An  Buening's  Love,  1.  2. 

2.  To  become  so  warm  as  to  melt  ice  or 
snow,  (Said  of  the  weather,  and  used  im- 
personally.) 

IL  Fig.  :  To  become  less  cold,  reserved,  or 
formal ;  to  become  more  genial. 

B.  Transitive : 

1,  Lit. :  To  melt,  to  dissolve,  as  ice  or  snow ; 
to  free  from  frost,  as  frozen  gi'ound. 

"  Time,  never  wandering  from  hie  annual  round. 
Bids  zephyr  breathe  the  spring,   and  tk'iw  the 
ground,"  Coioper :  Elegy  v.    (Traus.) 

2.  Fig. :  To  render  less  cold,  formal,  or 
reserved  ;  to  make  more  genial. 

thaw,  s.     [Thaw,  v.] 
I.  Literally: 

1.  The  reduction  of  snow  or  ice  to  a  liquid 
state  by  the  increasing  heat  of  the  sun,  or  by 
the  ar-fidental  passage  of  warmer  currents 
over  the  frozen  mass.  The  dissolution  of  the 
ice  particles  in  the  atniospliere  creates  a 
humidity,  which  is  perceptibly  felt.  During 
thaw  there  is  a  sensation  of  greater  cold  than 
during  the  previous  frost,  owing  apparently 
to  caloric  being  carried  away  fioni  the  body 
by  the  evaporation  ofthe  moisture  on  the  skin. 

2.  Warmth  of  weather,  such  as  liquefies  or 
melts  things  frozen. 

"  Tliey  Hooii  after,  with  great  joy,  saw  tlie  -iiiow  fall 
Id  large  flukes  from  the  trees,  a  cerinin  aixii  u£  an 
approaching  thaw."~Cook :  Firgt  Voyai/e.  bk.  i.,  ch.  iv. 


n.  Fig. :  The  state  of  becoming  less  coldf 
formal,  or  reserved. 

"  But  were  a  man  in  &  mountain  of  ice,  yet.  If  tli* 
Sun  of  BlghteoueneBS  should  arise  upon  him,  hit 
frozen  heart  shall  feel  a  thav."—Bu»i/an :  PUgrian'g 
Progreaa,  pt.  li. 

♦thaw'-less,  a.  [Eng.  thaw;  -!««.]  Ua- 
thawed,  unthawing. 

■  ■  The  pure  air,  even  on  thla  lower  ledge  of  a  thouaand 
f«et  above  sea,  cherishes  their  sweeteat  sceuts  and 
liveliest  colours,  and  the  winter  gives  them  rest  under 
tJiawlesa  serenity  of  snow."— Auskin,  in  St,  Jam«i'f 
QateUe,  Feb.  d,  ISSS. 

*thaw'-3^,  a.  [Eng.  thaw;  -j/.]  Growing 
liquid ;  thawing. 

the,  def.  art.  [A.3,  dft«,  morecommonly  ««,  the 
niasc.  nom.  of  the  definite  article :  se,  seOf 
dhcet  [That]  ;  O.Sax.  dhe;  O.  Fris.  tlie,  thi; 
Dut.  &  Low  Ger.  de ;  Sw.  &  Dan.  den;  Ger. 
der.  The  A.S.  detinite  article  was  inflected 
like  anadjective  for  number,  gender,  and  case. 
Tlie,  before  a  comparative,  is  the  old  instru- 
mental thi:  as,  the  more=  Lat.  eo  magis.] 

1.  Used  before  nouns  with  a  specifying  and 
limiting  force ;  as :  the  twelve  apostles  ;  The 
sun  is  the  source  of  light  and  heat. 

2.  Used  before  a  noun  in  the  singular  num- 
ber, to  denote  a  species  by  way  of  distribution 
or  a  single  thing  representing  the  whole  :  as, 
Tlie  grasshopper  shall  be  a  burden. 

3.  Used  before  abstract  nouns ;  seemingly 
used  in  a  general  sense,  but  in  fact  restricted 
by  their  particular  application. 

"  7^  grand  debate, 
The  popular  harangue,  the  tart  reply, 
The  logic,  and  the  wisdom,  and  the  wit, 
And  the  loud  laueh— I  loug  to  kuow  them  all ; 
I  burn  to  set  th'  imprisou'd  wranglers  free. 
And  givelthem  voice  and  utt'rance  once  again." 

Cotifper  :  Tatk,  iv.  804L 

4.  Used  befope  proper  names  by  way  of 
emphatic  distinction,  or  before  family  naraee 
with  something  of  the  force  of  a  title  :  as, 
The  Macnab,  The  O'Donoghue,  Tlie  O'Connor 
Don,  &c. 

5.  Prefixed  to  adjectives  used  absolutely, 
giving  them  the  force  and  functions  of  ab- 
stract names :  as,  the  sublime,  the  beautiful, 
the  real,  the  ideal,  &c. 

6.  Used  before  adjectives  and  adverbs  in  the 
comparative  degree,  with  the  force  of  .by  thatf 
by  so  much,  by  how  much,  on  that  mcount :  as, 
the  sooner  the  better. 

*the»  v.i.  [Thee,  v.\  To  thrive,  to  prosper; 
to  have  good  luck. 

"'So  the  ik,*  quod  he."  Chaucer:  C.  T.,  3,8«X 

the'-a,  s.    [Chinese  tclw.  =  tea.] 

Bot. :  Tea ;  a  genus  of  TernstromiacesB. 
Flowers  pendent ;  sepals  five,  persistent, 
with  bracts  at  their  base  ;  petals  five,  seven, 
or  eight,  the  inner  series  the  larger  one  ;  sta- 
mens in  two  rows,  the  inner  or  free  series  as 
many  as  the  petals ;  styles  three  ;  fruit  three- 
celled,  capsular,  spheroidal,  with  each  cell 
usually  one-seeded,  the  capsule  ultimately 
splitting  through  the  cells  into  three  valves, 
each  with  a  partition  down  the  middle. 
Known  species  six,  the  leaves  of  only  one  of 
which  are  made  into  tea.  [Tea-plant.]  Grif- 
fith considered  the  genus  not  to  be  properly 
distinct  from  Camellia,  which,  however,  has 
the  sepals  numerous  and  deciduous,  the  free 
stamens  twice  as  many  as  the  petals,  five  as 
the  normal  number  of  styles,  and  flowers 
erect.  Most  modern  botanists  therefore  keep 
the  two  genera  separate. 

*  the-a'-9e-se,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  the(a) ;  Lat. 
fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -accce.] 

Bot. :  Mirbel's  name  for  Ternstromiacese 
(q.v.). 

r-head,  s.  [Eng.  T,  and  head.]  A  cross-bar 
with  two  prongs  on  the  end  of  a  dog-chain, 
watch-chain,  or  elsewhere,  to  engage  in  a  ring. 

the' -ad,  s.    [Mod.  Lat.  the(a);  Bng.  sufi'.  -ad.] 
Bot.  (PL):  The  Ternstromiacese.    (Lindley.) 

the-^n'-dric,  a.  [Gr.  0eav5pt«os  (thtandri- 
kos),  from  Oeoq  (theos)  =  Gcfd,  and  avrip  (aner), 
genit.  avSpo^  (andros)^  a  man.]  Relating  to 
or  existing  by  the  union  of  divine  and  human 
operation  in  Jesus  Christ,  or  the  joint  agency 
of  the  divine  and  human  nature. 

theandrio-operatlon,  s. 

Theol. :  A  term  introduced  in  the  seventh 
century  tn  express  that  unity  of  operation  in 
the  two  natures  and  the  two  wills  of  o«r  Lord 
Jesus  Christ,  by  which  they  act  as  the  natures 


C^te,  fSt,  f^e,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;   we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;   pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  mariuc;  go,  pol^ 
or,  wore,  wolt  work,  who,  son ;  mute,  cub,  ciire,  quite,  cur,  rule,  full ;  try,  Syrian,    se,  ce  =  e ;  ey  =  a ;  qu  =  lew. 
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and  wills  of  one  indivisible  Person,  God  and 
Man.    (Blunt.) 

tlie-an-throp'-ic,   the-^-throp'-ic-al. 

a.  iGr.  060?  {theos)  =  god,  and  acflpwiros 
(arUhropos)  =  a  man.]  Partaking  both  of  the 
divine  and  human  nature. 

the-an'-tbro-pism,  s.    [Theanthropic] 

1,  A  state  of  being  both  God  and  man. 

2.  A  conception  of  God  or  of  gods,  as  pos- 
8essin<5  qualities  essentially  the  same  as  those 
of  men,  but  on  a  grander  scale.    {Gladstone.) 

the-an'-thro-pist,  s.  [Theanthropism.] 
tJne  who  advocates  or  believes  in  Theanthro- 
pism. 

■  the-3,n'-thr6-py,    s.       [Theanthbopisu.] 

Tlie  stuiie  us  Theanthropism. 

•  the-arcli'-ic,  a.  [Thearchy.]  Divinely 
buveieigii  or  supreme. 

*  the'  -  ar  -  chy,  s.  [Gr.  Oeo's  (theos)  =  god, 
and  apxTf)  iarcM)=.  rule.] 

1.  Government  by  God  ;  theocracy. 

2.  A  body  of  divine  rulers ;  an  order  or 
system  of  gods  or  deities. 

the'-^-ter,  &-.    [Theatre.] 

* the-a-ter'-i-an,  s.  [Eng.  theater;  -ian.] 
An  actor. 


THe'-a-tine,  t  The'-a-tin,  *Te'-a-tIii,  u. 

&s.  '[Seedef.  B.]       " 

A.  As  adj. :  Of,  belonging  to,  or  connected 
with  the  congregation  described  under  B. 

"The  Tkeatine  Nuiis  were  founded  by  the  Blessed 
Ursula  BeiiiucAsa  .  .  .  she  died  in  1619."— Addia  is 
Arnold :  CatK  Diet.,  p.  792. 

B.  ^5  substantive : 

Church  Hist. :  Any  member  of  a  congrega- 
tion of  K^ular  Clerks,  which  derived  its 
name  from  Theate  (now  Chieti),  a  fortified 
city  of  the  Abruzzo,  of  which  John  Peter 
Caraffa,  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Congrega- 
tion, was  Bishop.  Associated  with  Caraffa, 
were  St.  Cajetan,  Paul  Consiglieri,  and  Boni- 
face de  Colle;  the  first  steps  towards  the 
formation  of  the  new  congregation  were  taken 
in  1524,  and  in  the  following  year  it  was  ap- 
proved by  Pope  Clement  VII.  The  object  of 
the  founders  was  the  promotion  of  spiritual 
lite  among  Christians  and  the  removal  of  ir- 
rej^ularities  among  the  secular  clergy.  The 
members  took  the  three  vows,  and  practised 
rig-id  poverty,  for  they  even  abstained  from 
asking  ahns.  In  the  popedom  of  Caiaffa,  who 
was  elected  in  1555,  and  took  the  title  of  Paul 
IV.,  the  congregation  spread  over  the  Conti- 
nent, but  is  at  present  confined  to  Italy. 

•  the'-a-tral,  tlie-a'-tral,  o.  [Pr.,  from 
Lat.  iheotralis.\  Pertaining  or  belonging  to 
a  theatre  or  theatres  ;  theatrical. 

"  In  theatral  actions  he  personates  Herod  In  hU 
majesty."— Commeni.  on  Chaucer  (ed.  1665),  p.  28. 

the'-a-tre  (tre  as  ter),  the -a-ter  {Amer.), 
*  teatre,  s.  [Fr.  thedtre,  from  I^at.  thmtrum; 
Gr.  OeoTpov  (theatroii)  =  a  place  for  seeing 
shows  ;  OedofiaL  (theaomai)  =  to  see  ;  6ea  (thed) 
=  a  sight;  Sp.,  Port.,  and  Ital.  teatro.] 
I.  LUercUly: 

1.  A  building  devoted  to  the  representa- 
tion of  dramatic  spectacles ;  a  play-house. 
Amongst  the  Greeks  and  Romans  theatres 
were  the  chief  public  edifices  next  to  the 
temples,  and  many  of  them  were  of  enormous 
size.  The  theatre  of  Marcellus  at  Rome,  the 
external  walls  of  which  are  still  in  existence, 
contained  seats  for  30,000  spectators.  The 
Greek  theatres  were  semicircular ;  that  part 
ill  which  the  chorus  danced  and  sang  was 
c  tiled  the  orchestra;  behind  this,  and  facing 
the  audience,  was  the  stage  for  the  performers 
who  took  part  in  the  drama ;  the  back  of  the 
stiige  being  tilled  in  by  a  permanent  architec- 
turally decorated  scene.  Roman  theatres 
also  formed  semicircles  with  seats  rising  in 
the  form  of  an  amphitheatre  for  the  specta- 
tors, at  the  chord  of  which  was  the  stage 
(sceTia),  with  its  permanent  decorations.  The 
orchestra,  which  was  the  space  between  the 
stage  and  the  lowest  tier  of  spectators,  was 
employed  by  the  Greeks  for  theatrical  pur- 
poses, whereas  the  Romans  turned  it  into 
seats  for  the  senators.  The  topmost  tier  was 
generally  crowned  with  a  covered  portico. 
The  whole  mass  of  the  rows  of  seats  was  sup- 


ported by  a  solid  substructure  of  piers  and 
arches,  which  formed  passages  of  three  storeys 
one  above  another,  retaining  the  circular 
form  of  the  building  ;  whilst  externally  they 
formed  arcades,  which  were  surrounded  with 
half-colnmns  or  piers  with  entablatures  over 
them.  The  exterior  of  the  straight  portion 
of  the  building,  which  contained  the  stage 
and  some  chambers  connected  with  it,  was 
generally  surrounded  by  a  portico.  The 
the;itres  were  either  open,  or  were  protected 
against  the  sun  and  rain  by  an  awning 
stretched  over  them  The  scena  consisted  of 
the  scena  in  a  lestiicted  sense,  answenng  to 
the  modern  scene,  and  the  pulpitvm  or  stage 
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The  scene  itself,  in  accordance  with  a  critical 
canon  observed  with  much  solicitude  by  the 
Grecian  dramatists,  was  very  rarely  changed 
during  the  course  of  the  same  play,  although 
the  sceiia  versatllls,  the  turning  scene,  and 
the  scena  ductills,  the  shifting  scene,  were  not 
altogether  unknown.  The  pulpitum  again 
was  divided  into  the  proscenium,  or  space  in 
front  of  the  scene,  where  the  actors  stood 
while  actually  engaged  in  the  business  of  the 
play,  and  the  postscenium,  or  space  behind  the 
scene,  to  which  they  retired  when  they  made 
their  exits.  Modern  theatres  are  generally 
constructed  on  a  semicircular  or  horse-shoe 
plan,  with  galleries  running  round  the  walls. 
The  portion  of  a  modern  theatre  correspond- 
ing to  the  ancient  orchestra  is  occupied 
mainly  by  spectators,  the  orchestra  taking  up 
only  a  small  part  oi  it  next  to  the  stage. 
In  some  small  theatres  the  band  is  under  the 
stage. 

"  The  building  was  a  spacious  theatre, 
Half-ruuud  ou  two  main  pillars  vaulted  high. 
With  seats  where  all  the  lords  and  each  degree 
Of  sort,  might  sit  iu  order  to  behold." 

Milton:  Samaon  Agonittea,  1,605. 

2.  A  room,  hall,  or  other  place,  generally 
with  a  platform  at  one  end,  and  ranks  of 
seats,  rising  as  they  recede,  or  otherwise  ar- 
ranged so  as  to  afford  the  spectators  a  full 
and  unobstructed  view  of  the  platform.  Such 
rooms  are  used  for  public  lectures,  anatomical 
demonstrations,  surgical  operations  &c. 

II.  Figuratively: 

1.  A  place  rising  by  steps  or  gradations 
like  the  seats  in  a  theatre. 

"  Shade  above  shade,  a  woody  theatrs 
Of  Btatelieat  view.'  Milton :  P.  L^  iv.  141. 

2.  A  place,  scene,  or  sphere  of  action  or  ex- 
hibition ;  a  scene  or  field  of  operations  ;  the 
scene  or  locality  where  a  series  of  events 
takes  place  ;  as,  the  theatre  of  war. 

*  If  Patent  theatre :  A  theatre  existing  by 
right  of  letters  patent,  as  distinguished  from 
one  holding  a  licence  from  the  Lord  Chamber- 
lain.   (See  extract. )   (English.) 

"  Owing  to  their  being  the  two  patent  theatrea, 
Drury  Lane  and  Covent  Garden  have  each  at  their 
dooi-aaguard  of  honour  of  six  soldiers,  furnished  by 
the  household  troops.  .  .  .  The  guard,  we  believe,  is 
the  sole  relic  of  tne  exclusive  'royal  patent'  under 
which  thcao  two  theatres  so  long  existed." — Watford: 
Old  £  Jfew  London,  lit  237. 

theatre-goer,  «.  A  playgoer ;  one  who 
frequents  theatres. 

theatre-going,  ».  The  practice  of  fre- 
quenting theatres. 

"Up  in  Wheeiis  we  have  not  got  reconciled  to 
theatre-ffoing  yet."— St.  Jamea'a  Qazettt,  June  2, 18B7. 

*  the'-a-tr^-lesB  (tre  as  ter),  a.  [Eng. 
theatre;  -less.]  Without  a  theatre;  without 
going  to  a  theatre. 

"Wobody  with  a  few  pence  in  his  pocket  need  go 
theatreleas  to  bed."— ZJaWy  Telegraph,  Dec.  26,  1885. 

the-St'-ric-al,  *  the-at'-ric,  a.  [Lat. 
tlieatricus,  from  Gr.  SeaTptKos  (tkeatrikos).] 


1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  theatre  or  to  scenio 
representations  ;  resembling  the  manner  of 
dramatic  performers. 

"The  people  in  general  fonder  of  theatrical  enter- 
taintneiit." — Ooldsmith:  Polite  Learning,  uh.  xii. 

2.  Calculated  for  display  ;  pompous. 

"But  whichsoever  we  rin.  neitlier  our  language 
should  be  florid,  nor  our  inamiur  the(ttrical."—Snckeri 
Wor/cs,  vol.  v.,  Charge  1. 

3.  Meretricious,  artilicial,  false. 

*  the-at-rf-cSl'-i-ty,  s.  [Kti.tj.  theatrical ; 
-ity.]  The  quality  or  state  of  btiiii!^  theatrical ; 
anything  that  is  the.diical  ;  tlujiitriciil  dis- 
play.   (C.  Kingsley:  Alton  Locke,  ch.  vi.) 

*  the-Sit'-ri-cal-ize,  v.t.  [Eng.  theatrical  l 
-ize.]    To  cast  in  a  dramatic  fnrm. 

"I  shall  occasion  Ally  t/ieatriculize  my  dialogues." — 
Mad.  D'Arblay:  Diary,  193. 

the-at'-ric-al-ly,  adv.   [Eng.  theutrical;  -ly.] 

1.  In  a  theatrical  manner ;  in  a  manner 
suiting  the  stage.  (Furrar :  Early  Days  of 
ChHstianity,  ch.  iv.) 

2.  With  vain  pomp,  show,  or  ostentation  ; 
with  false  glitter  ;  unreally. 

the-at'-ric-al^,  s,  pi.  [Theatrical.]  All 
that  appertains  to  a  dramatic  performance, 
especially  such  a  performance  in  a  private 
house  :  as,  private  theatricals. 

theave,  thave,  s,  [Cf.  Welsh  da/ad  =  a 
siieep,  a  ewe.]    A  ewe  of  the  first  year. 

the-ba'-i-a,  s.    [Thebaine.] 

the'-ha-id,  s.  [See  def.]  A  poem  concerning 
Thebes.  There  were  several  such ;  but  the 
name  is  given,  by  way  of  pre-eminence,  to  a 
Latin  heroic  poem  in  twelve  books  wiitten  by 
Statins,  born  a.d.  61,  died  a.d.  96. 

the-ba'-ine,  s.  [Named  from  Thebes,  in 
Egypt,  from  the  vicinity  of  which  comes  some 
of  the  opium  of  commerce.] 

Cftem.  .■  Ci9H2iN03.  Thebaia.  Oneofthelesa 
important  bases  existing  in  opium.  Obtained 
by  treating  the  extract  of  opium  with  milk 
of  lime,  washing  the  preciiiiliate  with  water, 
and  after  drying,  exhausting  it  with  boiling 
alcohol.  On  evaporation  a  residue  is  obtained, 
from  which  ether  dissolves  out  the  thebaine. 
It  crystallizes  from  alcohol  in  quadratic 
tablets,,  having  a  silvery  lustre,  tastes  acrid, 
and  is  extiemely  poisonous.  It  melts  at  12'B°. 
is  insoluble  in  water,  very  soluble  in  alcohol 
and  ether,  and  is  coloured  deep  red  with  sul- 
phuric acid. 

The -ban,  a.  &  s.    [See  def.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Pertaining  or  relating  to  Thebes. 

B.  As  subst. :  A  native  or  inhabitant  of 
Thebes. 

Theban- legion,  s.     [Thunderino-Lb- 

OION,  2.] 

Theban-year,  s. 

Ancient  Chron. :  The  Egyptian  year,  which 
consisted  of  365  days  6  hours. 

the-bo-l^c'-tic,  a.  [Eng,  theb(ain);  o  con- 
nect., and  lactic]  Derived  from  or  pertaining 
to  thebain  and  lactic  acid. 

thebolactic-acld«  n. 

Chem. :  C3H6O3.  An  acid  isomeric  or 
identical  with  lactic,  and  found  in  the  mother 
liquors  of  morphine.  It  is  said  that  some  of 
its  salts  differ  from  those  of  ordinary  lactic 
acid.  Turkey  opium  yields  about  two  per 
cent,  as  lactate  of  calcium. 

the'-ca,  s.  [Lat.,  from  Gr.  e-qxri  (theke):=a. 
case,  a  box,  a  chest.] 

1.  Anat.  :  A  sheath,  specif,  applied  to  the 
sheath  enclosing  the  spinal  cord,  formed  by 
the  dura  mater. 
1 2.  Botany : 

(1)  An  anther.    (Grew.) 

(2)  Used  in  the  plural  of  (a)  the  sporangia, 
capsules,  or  conceptacles  of  ferns ;  (b)  the 
sporangia  or  capsules  of  mosses  ;  (c)  the  spor- 
angia, folliculi,  or  involucres  of  Equisetaceae  ; 
(d)  the  sporocarpia,  conceptacles,  or  capsules 
of  Lycopodiaceae ;  and  (e)  the  asci  of  Lichens 
and  Fungals. 

3.  PalcBont.  :  A  genus  of  Hyaleidae.  Shell 
straight,  conical,  tapering  to  a  point,  back 
flattened,  aperture  trigonal.  Possibly  a  sub- 
genus of  Orthoceras.  Forty  sp*;cie3  ;  from 
the  Palaeozoic  Rocks. 
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4,  Zool. :  A  sheath  or  receptacle  ;  specif., 
the  wall  of  a  sclerodermic  corallnm.  In  some 
cases  it  is  strengthened  by  an  epitheca. 

the-ca9'-er-a,  s.  [Gr.  BTJicq  (tkeke)  =  a  sheath, 
and  Ke'paj  (keras)  =  a  horn.] 

Zool, :  A  genus  of  Doridse  (q.v.),  with  two 
species,  from  a  quarter  to  half  an  inch  long, 
fttund  round  the  British  coasts  at  low  water. 

the-ca-dac'-tyl,  s,  [Thecadactylus,]  Any 
individual  of  the  genus  Thecadactylus  (q.v.). 

■  t  the-ca-dac'-t^l-us,  s.     [Gr.  e^/oj  (tMke) 
=  a  case,  and  SaxTvAos  (dakUtlos)  =  a  linger.  ] 
Zool. :  A  genus  of  Geckotidse,  or  a  sub-geniis 
of  Geclto  (q.v.).  Toes  half-webbed,  no  femoral 
pores,  tail  uniformly  granular. 

tbe'-cal,  o.  [Theca.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  a 
theca" 

the-c3.ph'-or-a,  s.  pi.     [Lat.  theca,  and  Gr. 
iPop6<;  Iphoros)  =  bearing.] 
Zool:  The  saineasSERTULARiDA.   (Hincks.) 

tbe'-ca-phore,  s.    [Thbcaphora.] 

Bot. :  The  stalk  of  an  ovary;  spec,  the 
long  stalk  supiiortiiig  the  ovary  in  Passiflora, 
&c.  Called  also  ijynophore,  Basigynium, 
and  Podogynium. 

the'-ca-spore,  s.    [Lat.  theca,  and  Gr.  <nr6pos 

(sporos),  a-iTopa.  (spora)  =  a  seed.] 

Bot.  (PL):  Spores  in  asci,  ascospores,  and 
endospores.  So  named  to  distinguish  them 
from  Basidiospores  or  Stylospuies. 

the'-ca-spor-oiis,  a.  [Eag.  thecaspor(e) ; 
•ous.] '  Of  or  pertaining  to  fungi  which  have 
their  spores  in  theca. 

tlie'-9X-a,  s.  [Mod.  Lat.,  from  theca  (q.v.).] 
[Thecid.*:.] 

the'-9i-d£e,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat,  the(^ia);  Lat. 
fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idcB.] 

Palceont.  ;  A  family  of  Tabulata,  with  a 
single  genus  Tliecia,  confined  to  the  Silurian. 
Corallum  compound,  septa  present,  tabulee 
well  developed.  Its  precise  affinities  are 
obscure,  and  it  should  probably  be  regarded 
as  one  of  the  Alcyonaria. 

t  tlie-ci-di'-i-dSB,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  theci- 
dHuvi);  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.] 

Zool.  &  Palceont. :  A  family  of  Brachiopoda, 
now  usually  merged  in  Terebratulidse  (q.v.). 

the'-jid'-i-um,  s.  [Mod.  Lat.,  dimin.  from 
Gr.  6-qKr}  (tJielce)  =  a  sheath.] 

1.  Bot. :  Mirbel's  name  for  an  Achsenium 
(q-v.). 

2.  Zool.  £  PalfsoTtt.  :  A  genus  of  Tere- 
bratalidffi,  or  Tliecidiidse.  Shell  thickened, 
with  granulated  border;  fixed  to  sea  bottom 
by  the  substance  of  the  beak  of  the  ventral 
valve;  structure  punctfited  ;  oral  processes 
united  in  the  form  of  abritlgs  over  the  visceral 
fiavity;  curvated  arms  folded  upon  them- 
Sflves,  and  supporleil  by  a  calcareous  loop. 
One  recent  species,  Thecidium  radians,  from 
the  Mediterranean  ;  fossil  thiity-four,  from 
the  Trias  onwaid. 

thec'-la,  s.  [Lat.  =a  Christian  martyr  of 
unknown  date.] 

Entom. :  Hairstreak  ;  a  genus  of  Lycaenidse. 
Fore  wings  wholly  dark  brown,  or  witli  .i  large 
blnteh  of  some  other  colour,  or  with  pale 
Diarkings  near  the  hinder  njavgin  ;  hind  wings 
with  a  transverse  pale  line  below,  winch  is 
entire,  interrupted,  or  nearly  obsolete.  Larvie 
feeiliiig  on  trees,  shrubs,  or  papilionacenns 
I)lairts.  Five  species  are  British.  Thecla  mhi, 
tlie  Green  Hair-streak,  has  the  under  side  nf 
tlie  wings  gieen  ;  the  rrjst  have  not  this  clia- 
racter.  T.  bettike,  the  Brown  Hair-strfdk,  has 
tliK  under  side  of  the  hind  wings  with  two 
sleniJer  white  streaks.  T.  pruni,  the  Dark 
Hair-streak,  has  an  orange  band  with  a  i-ow 
of  black  spots  ;  T.  album,  the  Black  Hair- 
streak,  a  black  line ;  and  T.  guercus,  the 
Purple  Hair-streak,  has  two  small  orange 
spots  instead  of  the  band.  The  first  of  the 
live  is  the  most  common. 

t  the'-eo-dont,  a.  &  s.    [Thecodontta.] 

A,  As  adj. :  Of  or  belonging  to  the  Theco- 
dontia  (q.v.) ;  having  the  teeQi  fixed  m  dis- 
tinct sockets. 

"Ill  some  respects  the  Thecodont  Reptiles  make  an 
spproiich  tu  the  Lacertilians,  v-liile  in  others  the? 


approximate  to  the  Deinosauria.  Upon  th«  whole, 
however,  they  would  seem  to  be  best  reKarded  as  an 
ancient  ip-oiip  of  Amphiccelian  Crocodiles,  distio- 
Kiiished  by  their  compressed,  trenchant,  and  serrated 
ieetti."~/ficholaon :  PaltBont.,  ii,  21S. 

B.  As  subst. :  Any  individual  of  the  Theco- 
dontia(q.v.). 

t  the-c6-don'-ti-a  (tl  as  shi),  s.  pi     [Gr. 

OiqKrj  (theke)  =  a  case,  and  ofioiis  (odous),  genit, 
0661/Tos  (pdontos)  =  a  tooth.] 

PaI(eont. :  An  order  of  Reptilia  founded  by 
Owen.  Vertebral  bodies  biconcave  ;  ribs  of 
ti'unk  long  and  bent,  the  anterior  ones  with  a 
bifurcate  head ;  limbs  ambulatory,  femur  with 
a  third  trochanter ;  teeth  with  the  crown 
more  or  less  compressed,  pointed,  with  trench- 
ant and  finely-serrate  margins,  implanted  in 
distinct  sockets.  Two  genera,  Thecodonto- 
saurus  and  Palseosaurus,  from  the  Trias,  near 
Bristol.  (See  extract  under  Thecodont,  A.) 
Huxley  regards  them  as  Dinosaurian. 

the-co-don-to  -s^u'-rus,  s.  [Gr.  BijKri  (theke) 
a  case ;  oSoii?  (odous),  genit.  ofiorros  (odontos) 
=  a  tooth,  and  o-aGpos  (sauros)  =  a  lizard.] 
[Thecodontia.] 

the-co-iae-dU'-SS9,  s.  pi.  [Gr.  ^lctJ  (theke) 
=■  a  case,  and  Mod.  Lat.  mediisce,  pi.  of  rnedtisa 
(q.v.).J 

Zool :  Allman's  name  for  an  order  of  Hy- 
droida  formed  by  him  for  the  reception  of  Ste- 
phanoscyphus  mirabilis.     [Stephanoscyphds.] 

the-co-smi'-li-a,  s.  [Gr.  ^ktj  (theke)  — & 
case,  and  o-yxtAij  (smile)  =  a  knife  for  cutting.] 
Palceont. :  A  genus  of  Actinozoa.  One 
species  from  the  Rhastic  or  Lower  Lias ; 
twenty-one  from  the  Jurassic  rocks  of  Britain, 
and  others  from  the  Cretaceous  and  Tertiary. 

the-co-sd'-ma-ta,  s.  pi  [Mod.  Lat.,  from 
Gr.  0^10)  (theke)  =  a  case,  and  awfta  (soma)  = 
the  body.] 

Zool. :  A  section  of  Pteropoda  (q.v.).  Ani- 
mal with  external  shell;  head  indistinct;  foot 
and  tentacles  rudimentary,  combined  with 
the  fins  ;  mouth  situated  in  a  cavity  formed 
by  the  union  of  the  locomotive  organs;  re- 
spiratory organ  contained  within  a  mantle 
cavity.  There  are  two  families :  Hyaleidge 
and  Limacinidse. 

the-cd-sd'-ma-toiis,  a.  [Thecosomata.] 
Of,  belonging  to,  or  resembling  the  Thecoso- 
mata.   (Nicholson:  Pcdceont.,  ii.  48.) 

the-c6-sp6n'-dyl-us»  s.    [Gr.  erjKyi  (theke) 

=  a  case,  and  a-Tr6vSvKo<;  (spondulos),  a-^ouSv- 
Aos  (sphondulos)  =  a  vertebra.] 

Palceont. :  A  genus  of  Crocodilia.  One 
species  from  the  Wealden. 

thec'-to-diis,  s.  [Gr.  flijKTos  (thektos)  = 
sharpened,  whetted,  and  oSoii?  (odovs)  =  a 
tooth.] 

Pal(^nt. ;  A  genus  of  Cestraciontidse  ranging 
from  the  Trias  to  the  Chalk. 

*  the-dome,  s.  [Mid.  Eng.  thee,  v. ;  -dom.] 
Prosperity,  success,  fortune. 

"  Evil  thedome  on  bis  monkra  anoute." 

Chancer :  C.  T.,  9,102. 

thee»  pron.  [See  def.]  The  objective  case  of 
Tlinu  (q.v.).  It  represents  both  the  accusative 
and  dative  cases :  AS.  thee,  the  (accus.), 
the  (dat.) 

*  thee,  *  the,  *  theen,  v.i.  [A.S.  thedn,  thidn 
=:to  be  strong,  to  thrive;  thihaii=\,<i  in- 
crease, to  thrive  ;  Goth,  theihan ;  Dut.  gn-l  j^.n  ; 
O.H.Ger.  dihan ;  Ger.  gedellien.]  To  tlirive, 
to  prosper. 

"  WeU  mote  ye  thee,  as  well  can  wish  your  thonght." 
!ijjejner :  F.  y.,  IJ.  i.  33. 

*  theejh,  v.i.  [See  def.]  A  contraction  of 
Thee  ich,  an  abbreviation  of  So  m^te  ieh  thee  — 
So  may  1  prosper. 

"  Evwiuse  oure  fuyr  was  nought  y-maad  of  beech, 
That  IS  the  cause,  and  other  uoon,  so  t/iefch." 

Chaucer:  0.  T.,  12,857. 

theek,  theik,  v.t.  &  i.  [Thatch,  v.]  To 
tliatcli.    (Scotch  &  Prov.) 

theek,  s.    [Theek,  v.]    Thatch,  thatching. 

theet'-see,  a.    [Thietsie.] 

thee'-zan,  a.    [Thea.]    (See  compound.) 

theezan-tea,  s. 

Bot. :  Rhamnus  Theezans ;  a  Chinese  ever- 
gi-een  shrub.     [Buckthobn.] 


*  thefo-ly,  adv.    [Mid.  Eng.  th^e  =  thief ;  4y.} 

Like  a  thief ;  in  the  manner  of  a  thief. 

theft,  *thefte,  a.  [For  iMfth,  from  A.S. 
thi^dhe,  theofdhe,  th^fdhe,  from  t?ie6/,  thidf, 
thef='  a  tliief ;  the6jian=  to  steal ;  cogn.  with 
O.  Fris.  thiujthe,  from  thiatf=&  thief;  IceL 
thp/dh,  thyjt,  from  thjqfr  =  a  thief.] 

1.  The  act  of  stealing  or  thieving.  In  law, 
the  same  as  Larceny  (q.v.).  In  Scots  Law, 
theft  is  defined  as  "the  intentioned  and 
clandestine  taking  away  of  the  property  of 
another  from  its  legitimate  place  of  deposit, 
or  other  locus  teTiendi,  with  the  knowledge 
that  it  is  another's,  and  the  belief  that  he 
would  not  consent  to  its  abstraction,  and 
with  the  intention  of  never  restoring  it  to  the 
owner." 

"  His  th^ftM  were  too  open ;  his  filching  was  like  an 
nnukilled  singer,  he  kept  not  time/'—Sheikeip.: 
Merry  Wives,  i.  3. 

*  2.  That  which  is  stolen. 

"  If  the  th^  be  certainly  found  in  his  band  aliva, 
whether  ox,  ass,  or  sheep,  be  eball  restore  double."— 
Exodua  xxii.  4. 

*  theft-bote,  s. 

Law :  The  receiving  of  a  man's  goods  again 
fi*om  a  thief,  or  a  compensation  for  them  Ijy 
way  of  composition,  and  to  prevent  the 
prosecution  of  the  thief. 

"  Of  a  nature  somewhat  similar  to  the  two  laafc 
species  of  o^'ences,  is  iht^t-bate ;  which  is  where  the 
party  robbed  not  only  knows  the  felon,  but  also  takes 
nis  goods  again,  or  other  amends,  upon  agreement  not 
to  prosecute.  This  is  frequently  called  compounding 
of  felony  ;  and  formerly  was  held  to  luakeamunan 
accessory :  but  is  now  punished  with  fine  and  im- 
prisonment. To  advertise  a  rewai-d  for  the  return  of 
thiues  stolen,  or  lost,  with  no  questions  liskud,  or 
words  tu  the  same  purport,  subjects  the  advertiser 
and  the  printer  or  publisher  to  a  forfeiture  ol  £■)<)  to 
any  person  who  will  sue  for  the  same,  who  is  entitled 
also  to  his  full  costs  of  suit."— AfacAiAtone;  Comment., 
bk.  iv,.  ch.  10. 

*  theft'-u-oiis,  a.    Eng.  thefi;  -uoits.] 

1.  JAt. :  Dishonest ;  inclined,  or  inclining 
to  acts  of  theft ;  involving  theft. 

2.  Fig. :  Hidden,  sly,  underhand. 

"  When  you  have  read  the  article  of  greatest  cele- 
brity in  the  current  number  of  a  jierlodical,  yoQ 
find  that  there  has  been  no  other  motive  to  it  than  a 
tfieftuous  hope  to  amuse  u-n.  huur  for  yon  after  dinner 
by  serving  up  to  you  again  the  plums  from  eome 
hook."— jWdMon  ;  JJe  Quiucey  ;  EnglUh  Hen  of  Letters, 
p.  138. 

the-gith'-er,  adv.  [See  def.]  A  Scotch  form 
of  Together  (q.v.). 

"  This  bed  looks  as  if  a'  the  colliers  in  Snnquhtir  had 
been  in  't  tftet/ttJier."— Scott :  Quy  ifamieHnu,  oh.  xlv. 

*  thegn  (g  silent),  s.     [Thane.] 

*  thegn'-hood  (g  silent),  s.    [Thanehood.] 

the'-l--forin,  a.  [Mod.  Lat.  thea,  and  Eng. 
form.]    Having  the  form  of  tea. 


the  i'-na, 


[Theine.] 


the'-Ine,  o.     [Mod.  Lat.  the(a);  -ime.] 

Chem.  :  C8H10N4O2.  An  organic  base,  oc- 
curring in  tea  leaves,  in  Paraguay  tea,  gqarana, 
and  in  small  quantities  in  cocoa  seeds.  It  is 
also  formed  synthetically  from  theobromine 
by  union  with  methyl,  yielding  methyl-tlico- 
bromiue,  or  theine.  To  prepare  it  from  tea 
the  leaves  are  extracted  with  hot  water,  tlie 
solution  precipitated  with  lead  acetate,  and 
the  filtrate  freed  from  lead  by  snlphydiic 
acid.  On  evaporation  of  the  solution  and 
allowing  it  t<i  stand  for  some  time,  the  tlieme 
crystallizes  out.  Purified  by  animal  charcoal 
it  fnrma  tufts  of  white  silky  needles,  slightly 
soluble  in  cold  water  and  alcnhol,  melting  at 
22.')'^,  find  subliming  unchanged  at  a  higher 
tenii)eiatnre.  Tea  leaves  contain  from  two  to 
four  per  cent,  of  tlitine,  to  which  the  stimu- 
lating etfect  of  tea  is  partly  ascribed. 

thei-o-thcr'-min,  s.  [Gr.  Belov  (theion)  = 
snlphur ;  d.pitos  (thermos)  =  heat,  and  -vn 
(Chem.).'}     (Plombierin.]  S 

their,  *  thair,  *thar,  a.  or  pass.  pron. 
[Orig.  not  H  ptissessive  pronoun,  but  the  genit. 
plural  of  the  definite  article ;  from  Icel. 
tJieirra;  O.  Icel.  theira=ot  them;  A.S. 
dhftra,  dhdra,  genit.  pi.  of  se  or  dhe=the; 
Ger.  der,  genit.  plural  of  the  definite  article ; 
Goth,  thize,  fem.  thizo,  genit.  pi.  of  m,  so, 
tlutta  =  the.  Hir,  hire  or  here  was  formerly 
used  for  their,  from  A.S.  hira—oi  them, 
genit.  pi.  of  Ae  =  he.]  [That,  They.]  Of  or 
belonging  to  them  ;  pertaining  to  them :  as, 
their  house,  thei/r  land,  their  lives,  &c. 

their^,  a.  or  pron.  [Formed  from  their  on 
analogy  of  oura,  yours;  of.  Dan.  deres;  Sw, 


f^te,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot, 
or,  wore,  woli;  work,  who,  son ;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full ;  try,  Syrian,    se,  oe  =  e ;  ey  =  a ;  qu  =  Uw. 
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deras  =  theirs.]  Their.  Like  oivrs  and  yourSj 
theirs  may  be  used  absolutely,  and  as  a  nomi- 
native, objective,  or  simple  predicate. 

"  An  eye  more  bright  than  theirs." 

Shakesp. :  Sonnet  20. 

the'-iE^m,  «.     [Gr.  0e6^  (tMos)  =  a  god  ;    Fr. 

1.  The  belief  in  a  God,  as  distinguished 
from  atheism.  In  this  sense  Christians,  Jews, 
Muhaimnadans,  &c.,  are  all  tbeists.  Etymo- 
logieaUy  viewed,  theism  (from  the  Greek)  and 
deism  (from  the  Latin)  both  mean  belief  in  a 
God.  In  the  early  part  of  the  seventeenth 
century  the  word  Deism  fell  into  some  dis- 
credit, and  after  a  time  the  term  Theism  was 
used  in  its  stead.    [Deist,  Deism.] 

2.  The  belief  in  a  God  and  in  natural 
religion  combined  with  disbelief  in  revela- 
tion.   [Theistic-church.] 

the'-ist,  s.  [Gr.  theism;  Fr.  fhMste.]  A  be- 
liever in  the  existence  of  a  God,  as  opposed  to 
an  atheist. 

"  The  word  deist,  or  theist,  in  its  original  significa- 
tion, implies  merely  the  belief  of  aOod,  being  opposed 
to  atheist ;  and  so  there  may  be  deists  of  various 
)imda."^Waterland:  Christianity  Vindicated,  p.  62. 

the-isf -ic,  the-ist'-io-al,  a.  [Eng.  theist ; 
-ic,  -icaZ.]  Pertaining  to  theism  or  theists ; 
according  to  the  doctrines  of  theists. 

"  From  an  abhorrence  of  Buperstinion,  he  appears  to 
have  adopted  the  most  distant  extremes  of  the  theistic 
Byntem."—  Warton  .■  Life  of  Thomas  Pope,  p.  208. 

Theistic  Chur<'1i,  s. 

Church  Hist. :  A  Church  founded  in  London 
in  1871  for  the  purpose  of  promulgating  the 
theistic  views  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  C.  Voysey, 
*'  which  the  decision  of  the  Privy  Council 
(1870)  has  debarred  him  from  preaching  as 
vicar  of  Healaugh."  Among  the  promoters 
were  many  eminent  men,  notably  Dr.  Patrick 
Black,  Sir  John  Bowring,  Charles  Darwin, 
Sir  Charles  Lyell,  Andrew  Pritchard,  Judge 
Stansfeld,  the  Right  Rev.  Samuel  Hinds, 
formerly  Bishop  of  Norwich,  and  many 
otliers.  Their  meeting-place  was  at  first  in 
St.  George's  Hall,  and  then  in  Langham  Hall, 
afterwards  they  bought  the  Scotch  Cliiirrh, 
Swallow-street,  Piccadilly.  Their  leading  prin- 
ciples are  : 

1.  That  it  is  the  right  and  duty  of  every  man  to 
thiuk  for  himself  in  matters  of  religion, 

2.  That  there  is  no  finality  in  religious  beliefs ;  that 
higher  views  of  God  are  always  possible. 

3.  That  it  is  our  duty  to  obtain  the  highest  truth, 
and  to  proclaim  it  and  to  detect  and  controvert  errors. 

4.  That  religion  is  bused  on  morality. 

5.  That  Theism  is  not  aggressive  against  persons, 
only  against  erroneous  opinions. 

Their  belief  may  be  summarized  thus  : 

L  That  there  ia  one  living  and  true  Gud,  and  there 
Is  no  other  6od  beside  Hiiu. 

2,  That  He  is  perfect  in  power,  wisdom,  and  good- 
ness, and  therefore  every  one  is  safe  in  His  everlasting 
care, 

3.  Therefore  that  none  can  ever  perish  or  remain 
eternally  in  suffering  or  in  sin,  but  all  shall  reach  at 
last  a  home  o£  goodness  and  blessedness  m  Him. 

fh^'-kel,  s.    [Chilian  name.] 

Pharvi.  :  The  purgative  diuretic  infusion  of 
the  leaves  of  Chceradodia  chileTisls. 

ttie-leph'-or-a,  s.  [Gr.  erikr}  (thele)  =  a  teat, 
a  nipple,  and  tfopoq  (phoros)  =  bearing.] 

Bot.  :  A  genus  of  Auricularini,  now  limited 
to  fungals,  whose  hymenium  shows  slight 
traces  of  papillae  or  veins,  and  i.s  confluent 
with  the  pileus,  which  is  fibrous  and  has  no 
cuticle.  Found  in  the  tropica  of  America,  in 
Britain,  &c. 

Thel-lus-S03i  (Th  as  T),  s.  [See  def.  of 
compound.] 

Thellusson's  Act,  s. 

Law:  The  Act  39  &  40  George  III.,  c.  98 
ocCEisioned  by  the  will  of  Peter  Thellusson, 
who  died  iu  London  July  21,  1798.  He 
possessed  £4,000  a  year  and  £600,000  of 
personal  property,  and  wished  it  to  accumu- 
late after  hia  death  for  so  long  a  time  that  it 
was  calculaied  that  it  would  have  amounted 
to  £18,000,000.  The  Act  restricted  such 
accumulations. 

the'-lo-diis,  s.  [Gr,  9r}ki]  (th^le)  =  a  nipple, 
and  hSovq  ^  a  tooth.] 

PalcEont. :  A  provisional  genus  of  Oestra- 
cionts,  founded  on  shagreen  scales  from  the 
Ludlow  bone-bed. 

thel-phu'-^^,  8.  [Lat.,  from  Gr.  T4\<f)ov<Ta 
{TeVphousa)  =  a  nymph  who  gave  her  name  to 
a  town  in  Arcadia.] 


Zool. :  ThetypegenusofTh6lphu8idse(q.v.). 
Carapace  flat,  smooth,  broad,  and  heart- 
shaped  ;  external  antennae  very  short,  placed 
near  footstalks  of  eyes,  Tliel-phusa  jiuviatilis, 
the  best-known  species,  is  from  the  south-east 
of  Europe. 

thel-phu'-^-an,  s.  [Thelphusa.]  Any  in- 
dividual of  the  Thelpliusidse  (q.v  ). 

thel-phu-^£-d£e,  s.  -pi,  [Mod.  Lat.  thd- 
phusia);  Lat.  fein.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.'] 

Zool.  :  A  family  of  Brachyurous  Crustaceae. 
Carapace  more  or  less  oval ;  eye  footstalks 
short,  fourth  joint  of  jaw  feet  not  inserted 
into  external  angle  of  preceding  joint.  There 
are  three  or  four  genera,  and  most  of  the 
species  are  tropical  or  sub-tropical,  and  live 
in  the  earth  near  the  banks  of  rivers  or  in 
humid  forests,  bearing  a  strong  analogy  to 
Land-crabs. 

the-l^g'-o-ntim,  s.  [Lat.  thdygonon ;  Gr. 
&r\\vyovov  (thelugonon)  =  a  plant  supposed  to 
assist  the  procreation  of  females ;  BjjKvyom^ 
(</ieZwsro7tos)  =  begetting  girls:  eijXvi  (thehis) 
female,  and  yovj^  {gofiS)  =  offspring.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Chenopodiaceae.  Only 
known  species  Thelygonum  Cynocrambe^  the 
KwoKpafx^Yj  (kunokram^e)  of  Dioscorides,  is  a 
somewhat  acrid  plant  abounding  in  acicular 
saline  crystals,  and  is  slightly  purgative.  It 
is  sometimes  used  as  a  potlierb.  It  is  a 
native  of  the  countries  bordering  the  Mediter- 
ranean. 

the-l^-mi'-tra,  s.  [Gr.  0tj\u,llitp7)s  (thelu- 
mitres)  =  in  woman's  clothes  :  6-^\v<;  (thelus) 
=  female,  and  fxCrpa  (mitra)  =  a  belt  or  girdle.] 
Bot. ;  The  typical  genus  of  Thelymitridas 
(q.v.).  Orchids  with  fascicled  or  tuberous 
roots,  one  solitary  sheathing  leaf,  with  loose 
spikes  of  blue,  white,  pink,  or  yellow  flowers. 
Chiefly  from  Australia  and  New  Zealand. 

the-ly'-mi'-tri-dae,  s.  pi.    [Mod.  Lat.  thely- 
mitrla);  Lat.  fein,  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idm.] 
Bot.  :  A  family  of  Neottese. 

the-lyph'-o-nid,  s.   [Thelyphonidea.]  Any 

individual  of  the  Thelyphonidea  (q.v.). 

"  Thelyphanids  approach  nearer  than  the  Scorpions 
to  the  structure  of  the  true  spiders." — Encyc.  Brit. 

(ed.  Dth).  ii,  288. 

ttlie-ly-phoa'-i-des,  s.  pi.     [Thelypho- 

nides.] 

tbe-lypU -o-nid'-e-a,   s.  pi.     [Mod.  Lat., 
iroin  thelyphoniLS  (q.v.),  and  Gr.  elSo?  (eidos) 
=  foim,  appearance.] 
Zool. :  An  order  of  the  Class  Arachnida. 

Cephalothorax  similar  to  that  of  the  St:or- 
pions,  bearing  also  visible  traces  of  its  sol- 
dered segments ;  abdomen  segmented,  and 
united  to  cephalothorax  by  a  pedicle,  but 
never  throughout  its  entire  breadth.  There 
are  three  families,  all  tropical. 

the-ly-plion'-i-des,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  thely- 
phon(ii.s);  Lat.  masc.  or  fem.  pL  adj.  sufl". 
-ides.] 

Zool.  :  The  type-family  of  Thelyphonidea, 
with  one  genus,  Thelyphonus  (q.v.).  The 
abdomen  terminates  with  three  post-abdo- 
minal segments,  to  which  is  attached  a  many- 
jointed  setiferous  tail. 

the-lyph'-o-nua,  s.  [Gr.  6-q\v<i>6vo^  (thelu- 
^ft-o/ios)=:  killing  women:  dr)\vs  (thelus)  = 
female,  and  >^dco?  (phonos)  =  killing  ;  *  ^eVw 
(pheno)  =  to  kill.] 

Zool.  :  The  type-genus  of  Thelyphonides 
(q.v.),  with  twenty -nine  species,  confined  to 
the  tropical  regions  of  Asia,  America,  and 
Australasia.  They  are  nocturnal  or  cre- 
puscular, living  by  day  in  damp  places  under 
the  bark  of  old  trees ;  when  disturbed  they 
hold  up  the  palpi,  as  if  for  defence,  and  beat 
a  rapid  retreat,  with  the  tail  erect. 

them,  pron.      [A.S.  tlidm,  thcem,  dat.  of  thd  = 
'  they;  Icel.theim;  Dan.  a,udSw.dem.]  [They.] 

The  dative  and  objective  case  of  they ;  those 

persons  or  things  ;  those. 

"  How  much  more  shall  your  Father  which  is  in 
heaven  give  good  things  to  them  that  ask  him." — 
Matt.  vii.  11. 

the-maf-ic,  a.  [Gr.  B4(xa  (thema),  genit. 
64(jLa.To<;  (theviatos)  —  a.  theme.]  Pertaining  or 
relating  to,  or  containing  a  theme  or  themes. 
"  It  must  be  clear  that  the  oratorio  stands  or  falls 
by  the  success  or  failure  of  Its  thematic  method."— 
IH£ld,  April  7. 1886. 


thematio-cataloguo,  s. 

Jtfimc:   A   catalogue    giving   the  opening 
theme  of  each  piece  of  music  contained  in  it. 


them'-a-tist,  < 

themes. 


[Thematic]    A   writer  of 


theme,    ^teme,  ^theam,    '^theame,  & 

[O.  Fr,  teme  (Fr.  th^Tm),  from  Lat.  thema;  Gr 
0tju.a  (thrnna)  =  that  which  is  laid  down,  the 
subject  of  an  argument ;  TC6r)fi.L  (ti^hemi)  =  to 
place  ;  Sp.,  Port.,  &  Ital.  tevia.] 
L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  A  subject  or  topic  on  which  a  persoa 
writes  or  speaks ;  anything  proposed  aa  a 
subject  of  discussion  or  discourse. 

"  Her  favourite  theme  was  the  doctrine  of  tUHk- 
resistance."— J/acau2a^  :  Hist.  Bng.,  ch,  ii. 

2.  Discourse  on  a  certain  subject. 

"  It  was  the  subject  of  my  theme." 

Shakesp.  :  Comedy  of  Srrors,  r, 

3.  A  short  dissertation,  composed  by  a  sttt- 
dent  on  a  given  subject ;  an  essay. 

"  But  this  I  say,  that  the  making  of  themes,  as  is 
usual  in  schools,  helps  not  one  Jot  towards  It." — Locket 
On  Education,  %  171. 

*i.  Subject,  question,  cause,  matter. 

"  Here  he  comes,  and  I  must  ply  my  thewi.' 

Shakesp. :  Titus  Andro^dcus,  V.  2. 

*  5.  Til  at  by  means  of  which  a  thing  is  done ; 
an  instrmnent,  a  means. 

*  6.  A  division  for  the  purpose  of  provincial 
administration  under  the  Byzantine  Empire. 
There  were  twenty-nine  themes,  twelve  in 
Europe  and  seventeen  in  Asia. 

"  The  Prefect  of  Thrace  was  the  most  obsequioos 
agent  of  liis  master's  tyranny.  Throughout  that  ift«wi« 
the  luouks  were  forced  to  abandon  their  vows  of  BOil- 
tude  and  celibacy  under  pain  of  being  blinded  and 
sent  into  exile." — Milman:  Bistory  oj  Latin  Chria- 
tianity  bU.,  1/.,  ch.  vliL 

II.  Technically : 
1.  Mitsic  : 

(1)  One  of  the  divisions  of  a  subject,  in  the 
develtjpuient  of  sonata-form. 

(2)  The  c.antus  firmus  on  which  counterpart 
is  built. 

(3)  The  subject  of  a  fugue. 

(4)  A  simple  tune  on  which  variations  are 
made. 

*  2.  Phtlol. :  A  noun  or  verb  not  modified 
by  inflections,  as  the  infinitive  nionil  in 
English  ;  the  pai-t  of  a  noun  unchanged  in 
inflection  or  conjugation. 

"Let  scholars  daily  reduce  the  words  to  their  ori- 
ginal or  thpme,  to  their  first  case  of  nouns,  or  fixst 
tense  of  verbs." — Watts. 

Them'-£s,  s.    [Gr.] 

1.  Gr.  Mythol. :  The 
goddess   of  Justice 
or  Law,  daughter  of 
Heaven  aiid  Earth, 
and  mother  by  Ju- 
piter of  the  Fates,  the  Sea- 
sons, Peace,  Order,  Justice, 
and  all  deities  beneficial  to 
mankind.     She  is  generally 
represented  in  a  form  resem- 
bling that   of  Athene,    but 
carrying  the  horn  of  plenty 
in  one  hand   and  a  pair  of 
scales  in  the  other. 

2.  Astron.  :  [Asteroid, 
24]. 

The-mia-ti-a'-ni,  The-         themis. 
mis'-ti-an§,  s.  pL  [Agnoet^.] 

them-selve§(',  rejlex.  pron.  [Eng.  them,  and 
selves.]  An  emphatic  and  reflexive  form  of  th© 
third  plural  personal  pronoun  ;  their  own 
selves  ;  theii'  own  persons.  (Used  as  the  plural 
of  himself,  herself,  and  itself.)    [Himhelf.] 


then,  *  than,  *  thanne,  *  thenne,  adv,  & 
conj.  [Grig,  the  same  word  as(/ia»  (q.v.),  but 
afterwardsdifrerentiated;A,S.  (f/we^nie,  dlunme, 
dhonne;  Goth,  tlwn;  Ger.  iia7in  =  then,  at 
that  time.  ] 
A.  -.4  s  advert : 

1.  At  that  time ;  referring  to  a  time  specified^ 
either  past  or  future. 

"  37ien  thou  wast  not  out  three  yearn  old  " 

S?talces}J. .'  Tempest,  I.  2, 

2.  Afterwai'd  ;  soon  afterward  or  iimuedi- 
ately ;  next. 

"  Life,  says  Seneca,  is  a  voyage,  in  the  progress  of 
which  we  are  perpetually  changing  our  scenes ;  w» 
first  leave  childhood  behind  us,  then  youth,  >hi-ti  the 
years  of  ripened  manhood,  tJien  the  better  and  mora 
pleasing  part  of  old  age.  "—Rambler,  No.  102. 


Doa,  hof;  pout,  jo-^l;  cat,  9ell,  chorus,  9hin,  ben^h;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a^;  expect,  Xenophou,  e^ist.    -ziig. 
-ciaa,  -tian  —  sh^n.   -tion,  -sion  =  shun ;  -tion,  -§ion  =  zhun,    -cious,  -tious,  -sious  =  shus*   ~ble,  -die,  &c.  =  bel,  del. 
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3.  At  another  time :  as,  now  and  tJien  =  at 
»ne  time  and  another. 

^  Then  is  used  elliptically  for  then  existing, 
thm  heitig. 

"The  then  bishop  of  London,  Dr.  Laud,  attended 
an  his  majesty  throughout  the  whole  Journey." — 
dmrendon. 

B.  As  conj. :  In  that  case ;  therefore  ;  con- 
Bequently ;  for  this  reason  ;  this  being  so. 
"  Let  reason  then  at  her  own  quarry  fly. 
But  how  can  finite  grasp  infinity  ?  " 

Dryden  :  Sind  <fc  Panther,  i.  104. 

^  1.  BlU  then :  But  on  the  other  hand ; 
but  notwithstanding ;  but  in  return. 

2.  By  then : 

(1)  By  that  time.    (GoUoq.) 
*  (2)  By  the  time  when  or  that, 

3.  TiU  thm :  Until  that  time. 

"  TiU  then  who  knew 
The  force  of  those  dire  arma  f  " 

Milton  :  />.£,,  L  9S. 

then-a-days,  adv.  In  those  days ;  in 
times  past ;  correlative  to  now-a-days. 

ihen'-al,  u.  [Thenar.]  The  same  as  Thenar 
(q.v.)." 

then'-ar,  s.  &  a.  [Gr.  6evap  (thenar),  from 
6evelv'(thenein),  2  aor.  infin.  of  Oeivia  (tTieind)  = 
to  strike.] 

A.  As  substantive : 

Anat. :  The  palm  of  the  hand  or  the  sole  of 
the  foot. 

B,  As  adj. :  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  palm  of 
the  hand  or  to  the  sole  of  the  foot. 

thenar -eminence,  thenar -promi- 
nence, s. 

Anat. :  The  fleshy  mass  constituting  the  hall 
of  the  thumb.  It  consists  of  four  muscles : 
the  abductor  jiolUcis,  the  opponens  pollieis,  the 
flexor  brevis  pollids,  and  the  additctor  poUicis. 

Then'-ard,  s.  [Thcnardite.]  (See  com- 
pound.) 

Thenar d's  blue,  s.    [Cobalt-blue.] 

then'-ard-ite,  s.  [After  the  French  chemist, 
L.  J.  Thenard  ;  suff.  -ite  (Jtfin.).] 

Min. :  A  soluble  mineral,  forming  large 
deposits  in  Spain,  Arizona,  U.S.A.,  and  other 
places.  Crystallization  orthorhombic,  with  a 
basal  cleavage.  Hardness,  2  to  3  ;  sp.  gr. 
2"55  ;  lustre,  vitreous  ;  colour,  white  ;  some- 
times brown.  Compos.  :  soda,  56'3 ;  sul- 
pliuric  acid,  43'7  =  100,  which  corresponds  to 
the  formula,  NaO  SO3. 

tbenge,  *thanne,  *thenne»  ^thanene, 
*thennes,  *thens,  adv.  [A.S.  dhaiian, 
dhaTion,  dkonanne,  dlianonm  =  thence  ;  cogn. 
with  O.  H.  Ger.  danndn;  Ger.  dannen.} 

1.  From  that  place  or  quarter. 

"  I  thence 
Invoke  thy  aid  to  my  adventrous  aong." 

A/ilton:  P.L.,Ln. 

2,  From  that  time  ;  thenceforth. 


3.  For  that  reason  ;  from  that  source  ;  from 
this  ;  out  of  this. 

"  Not  to  ait  idle  with  so  great  a  gift 
Uaeltss,  and  thence  ridiculous  about  him." 

Milton :  Samson  Agonittes,  1,600. 

*4.  Not  there ;  elsewhere;  absent. 

"Who  would   bo  thence  that   has   the   benefit  of 
A<xesa1"~Shake«p. :  Winter'a  Tale,  v.  2, 

If  From   thence  :     A   pleonastic  but   weU 
luthorized  expression. 

"  I  was  not  aick  of  any  fear  from  thence," 

ShaTceap. :  Sonnet  8S. 

then^e'-forth,  *  thennes-forth,  ^thens- 
forth,  adv.  [Eng.  thence,  and/orift,.]  From 
that  time ;  thereafter. 

"  If  the  aalt  hath  lost  its  aavour  ...   it  is  thence- 
forth good  for  nothing," — Matthew  v.  13. 

^  Thenceforth  is  frequently  preceded  by /rom, 
a  pleonasm,  but  sanctioned  by  good  usage. 


tlien5e'-for-ward,  adv.     [Eng.  theitce,  and 
forward.}    From  that  time  or  place  onward. 
"When  he  conies  to  the  Lord's  table,  every  commu- 
nicant professes  to  repent,  and  promiaea  to  lead  a  new 
life  thenc^ortoard." — Kettleioell. 

then9e -firdm,  adv.    [Eng.  thence,  and  from.] 
From  that  place. 

*thennes*  *thens,  adv,    [Thence.] 

*  thennes-forth,  adv.    [Thenceforth.] 


the-o-,  pref.  [Gr.  fleds  (theos)  =  Qod.]  The 
first  element  in  many  words  derived  from  the 
Greek  referring  to  the  Divine  Being  or  di- 
vinity. 

the-o-bro'-ma,  s.  [Pref.  theo-  =  god,  and 
Gr.  ^pw/wi  (brdma)  =  food.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Byttnerese.  Small  trees, 
with  large  simple  leaves,  and  the  floweis  in 
clusters.  Sepals  five ;  petals  five,  hooded, 
ligulate  at  the  apex,  stamens  five,  each  with 
double  anthers,  and  a  horn-like  appendage 
between  the  filaments  ;  styles  filiform  ;  fruit 
large,  five-celled ;  stigma  five-parted ;  more 
or  less  pentAgonal  fruits,  with  a  thick  tough 
rind,  seeds  embedded  in  pulp ;  albumen  none  ; 
cotyledons  thick,  oily,  wrinkled.  Tlteolyroma 
Cacao,  the 


theobroma. 
Inches  long,    Bnnoh  of  Cacao-tree,  flower,  and  fmlt 
three  to  five 

broad,  with  ten  elevated  longitudinal  ribs. 
The  ripe  fruits  are  yellow.  Each  contains 
between  fifty  and  a  hundred  seeds.  These, 
slightly  fermented,  constitute  the  cocoa.  G,reat 
forests  of  the  Cacao  tree  exist  in  Demarara.  It 
is  also  cultivated  extensively  in  the  West 
Indies,  and  grows  as  far  north  as  Mexico,  and 
has  been  introduced  into  India  and  Ceylon. 
A  concrete  oU,  obtained  by  expression  and 
heat  from  the  ground  seeds,  is  used  as  an 
emollient.  It  does  not  become  rancid,  and  on 
that  account  is  largely  used  in  European  phar- 
macy for  the  preparation  of  suppositories  and 


the-o-bro'-mic,  a.  [Mod.  Lat.  thedbrom^a) ; 
-ic]    Derived  from  Theobroma  Cacao. 

theobromic-acid,  ^r. 

Chem. :  Ce4Hi2802.  Obtained  from  cacao- 
butter  by  saponification,  and  fractional  dis- 
tillation of  the  product.  It  melts  at  72-2°, 
and  distils  at  a  higher  temperature  without 
decomposition. 

the-o-bro'-mine,  s.    [Mod.  Lat.  theobrom(d); 

•ine.] 

Chem. :  C7H8N4O2.  An  alkaloid  present  in 
the  seeds  of  Theobroma  Cacao,  to  the  extent  of 
from  one  to  two  per  cent.  It  can  be  obtained 
by  treating  a  hot-water  extract  of  the  ground 
beans  with  acetate  of  lead,  removing  excess 
of  lead  with  sulphydric  acid,  evaporating  the 
solution,  and  extracting  the  theobromine  with 
alcohol.  It  forms  short  prismatic  crystals, 
having  a  bitter  taste,  slightly  soluble  in  water 
and  alcohol.  It  is  neutral,  but  unites  with 
acids  forming  crystalline  salts.  Heated  to 
100°  with  methyl  iodide  it  is  converted  into 
methyl- theobromine  or  theine. 

*  the-6-chriS'-tic,  a.  [Pref.  theo-,  and  Gr. 
XpKTTo?  (ohristos)  =  anointed  ;  xP^a  {chrio)  = 
to  anoint.]    Anointed  by  God. 

the-oc'-ra-yy,  s.  [Gr.  BeoKparCa.  (theoTcratia) 
=  the  rule  of  God  :  Oeo^  (theos)  =  god,  and 
Kparos  (kratos)=  strength,  government,  power ; 
Fr.  thiocratie.] 

1.  Government  of  a  state  by  the  immediate 
direction  of  God  ;  a  state  of  civilization  and 
religion  in  which  the  political  power  is  exer- 
ciseil  by  a  sacerdotal  caste  ;  as  in  the  case  of 
the  Israelites,  with  whom  the  theocracy  lasted 
till  the  time  of  Saul. 

"Thua  the  Almighty  becoming  their  king,  in  aa 
real  a  sense  as  he  was  their  God,  the  repubUc  of  the 
Israelites  was  properly  a  theocracy ;  in  whioli  the  two 
societies,  civil  and  religious,  were  of  course  intirely 
iufforporated,"— ITaj-ftwrton  .'  Divine  Legation,  bk.  v., 
52. 

2.  A  state  governed  by  the  immediate  direc- 
tion of  God. 

the-oe'-ra-S3^,  '•  [Gr.  BeoKpatria.  (theokrasia), 
fi'om  0e6<;  (thios)  =  god,  and  Kpocrts  (krasis)  = 
a  mixture.] 


1.  Ord.  Lang. :  A  mixture  of  the  worship 

of  diff'erent  gods. 

2.  Anc.  Philos. :  The  intimate  union  of  the 
soul  with  God  in  contemplation,  which  was 
considered  attainable  by  the  Neoplatoniita. 

the'-d-crSit,  s,  [Theooraov.]  One  who  lives 
under  a  theocracy  ;  one  who  is  ruled  in  civil 

affairs  directly  by  God. 

the-d-crat'-ic,  the-o-cr&t'-Sc-al,  a.  [Pr. 
thiocratiqite.  ]  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  theocracy ; 
administered  by  the  immediate  direction  of 
God. 

"  But  you  say,  when  the  Jewish  govemment  becaooe 
a  monai'cby,  it  jottt  its  theocratical  form— in  part  It 
did."— Gil/iin :  Bintafor  Sermons,  %  93. 

*  the-6-di-9fls'-g.,  s.    [Theodicy.] 

the-o-di-5e'-an,  a.  [Eng.  theodicy;  -an.] 
Of  or  pertaining  to  theodicy  (q.v.). 

the-od''-i-9^,  s.  [Gr.  Be6i  (theos)  =  God,  and 
SCki)  (diA;e)=  justice.] 

Philos. :  A  vindication  of  the  Deity  in  re- 
spect of  the  organization  of  the  world,  and 
the  freedom  of  the  human  will.  The  term  is 
specially  applied  to  a  defence  of  Theism 
against  Atheism,  which  Leibnitz  undertook 
by  publishing,  in  1710,  his  Essai  de  Thhdic&e, 
respecting  the  goodness  of  God,  the  liberty  of 
man,  and  the  origin  of  the  Bible.    [Optih- 

ISM,  1.] 


"  Au]ong  the  infinitude  of  poHBibllitieB,  God,  being 
good,  must  have  ctiusen  that  wnich  is  best.  And  what 
u  best  1    That  which  presents  the  most  perfect  order 


and  harmony.  The  basis  «f  all  philosophy,  therefore 
[according  to  Leibikitz],  will  be  the  conviction  that 
whatever  is  is  for  the  beat ;  that  every  thing  is  good, 
harmonious,  and  beautiful.  Philosophy  Is  a  ^ftfloaic^.* 
—61.  S.  Lewes:  Hist.  Philoa.  (ed.  1880),  11.  272. 

the-od'-o-lite,  s.  [Etym,  doubtful ;  perhaps 
from  Gr.  fleujutai  (thedmaiY  for  eeooftai  (theao- 
mai)  =  to  see ;  660?  (hodos)  =a  way,  and  Ait^ 
(Utos)  ■=  smooth,  even,  plain.  In  occurs  in 
Blount,  ed.  1674.]  A  most  important  instru- 
ment for  measuring  horizontal  and  vertical 
angles,  but  particularly  adapted  for  accurately 
measuring  the  former.  Its  principle  is  iden- 
tical with  that  of  the  altitude  and  azimuth 
instrument ;  the  construction  and  purpose 
of  the  two,  however,  differ,  the  latter  being 
employed  for  astronomical  purposes,  while 
the  theodolite  is  used  for  land  surveying; 
but  the  better  instruments  of  this  class  may 
be  employed  for  observing  the  altitude  of  ce- 
lestial bodies.  The  vertical  circle  is  not 
generally,  however,  of  sufficient  size,  nor  so 
graduated  as  to  be  available  for  very  accurate 
astronomical  observa- 
tions. In  the  cut  which 
shows  the  form  known 
as  a  Y  theodolite,  from 
the  shape  of  the  rests 
in  which  the  telesccfpe 
D  is  free  to  rotate,  d  is 
an  ordinary  refracting 
telescope,  having  in  ■ 
the  principal  focus  of  ' 
its  object-glass  an  ar- 
rangement of  fibres  of 
unspun  silk,  called 
cross -wires.  One  of 
these  fibres  is  level 
when  the  instrument 
is  correctly  set  up,  and 
two  others  like  the 
letter  X,  intersect  at 
a  point  in  the  flist. 
When    a  point   is   to 

be  viewed  witli  the  telescope,  the  tele- 
scope is  moved  so  that  the  image  of  the 
point  coincides  with  the  intersection  of  the 
cross  wires.  The  vertical  liinb  e  is  divided 
into  degrees,  and  is  capable  of  being  read  by 
means  of  the  vernier  and  the  microscope  e, 
to  thirds  of  a  minute.  A  pair  of  plates,  a  and 
B,  constituting  at  their  edge  the  horizontal 
limb  of  the  instrument,  are  free,  when  un- 
damped, to  move  independently  of  each 
other.  The  plate  a  carries  a  ma^etic  com- 
pass and  two  spirit  levels,  c  and  c,  at  right 
angles  to  each  other,  by  means  of  which  the 
cinile  may  be  brought  accurately  into  the 
horizontal  plane  by  raising  or  depressing  it 
by  means  of  the  screws,  bbb.  The  plate  a  is 
furnished  with  two  verniers  a,  a,  diametric- 
ally opposite  to  each  other,  the  degrees 
marked  on  which  are  read  off  by  the  micro- 
scope d.  c  is  the  vertical  axis,  and  the  whole 
upper  portion  of  the  instrument  may  rotate 
about  c,  except  when  c  is  clamped  by  means 
of  the  screw  g ;  the  screw  h  gives  an  azimuth 
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fate,  ^t,  ^xe,  amidst,  what,  ^U,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  hor,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pfit, 
or.  wore,  wolt  work,  who.  son ;  mute,  cub,  ciire,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full :  try,  Syrian,    sa.  oe  =  e :  ey  =  a ;  qu  =  Uw. 
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motion  after  the  screw  g  has  been  tightened. 
By  the  motion  of  the  telescope  d,  on  tlie 
horizontal  axis  of  the  vertical  limb  e,  alti- 
tudes and  vertical  angles  can  be  measured, 
while,  by  its  motion  on  the  vertical  axis  c,  the 
angular  distances  between  two  objects  can  be 
.ascertained  by  the  readings  on  the  horizontal 
circle  a.  Before  using  a  theodolite,  it  sliould 
be  properly  adjusted  ;  that  is,  the  different 
parts  should  be  brnnght  to  their  proper 
relative  positions.  The  theodolite  is  m  ad- 
justment when  the  following  conditions  are 
fulfilled  :  1.  When  the  iistersecticm  of  the 
cross-wires  is  in  the  axis  of  the  telescope ; 
that  is,  in  the  line  which  remains  fast  when 
the  telescope  is  turned  in  the  Y  s ;  2.  When 
the  axis  of  the  attached  level  is  parallel 
to  the  axis  of  the  telescope;  3.  Wlien  the 
axes  of  the  levels  on  the  horizontal  limb  are 
perpendicular  to  the  axis  of  tlie  horizontal 
limb ;  and.  4.  When  the  axis  of  the  vertical 
limb  is  perpendicula?'  %■:>  the  axis  of  the  hori- 
ajntal  limb. 

theodolite -magnetometer,  s.     An 

instrument  employed  as  a  declinometer  to 
measure  variations  in  declination,  and  as  a 
magnetometer  in  determinations  of  force. 

*Uie-6d-o-lit'-ic,  a.  [Eng.  theodolit(e) ;  -ic] 
Of  or  pertaining  to  a  tliesxlolite  ;  made  by 
means  of  a  theodolite  :  as,  theodolitic  obser- 
vations. 

The-o-do'-si-an,  a.  [See  def.]  Pertaining 
or  relating  to  the  Emperor  Theodosius  (a.d. 
401-450),  or  to  the  code  of  laws  compiled 
under  his  direction, 

ffhe-o-do'-ti-an  (ti  as  shi),  s.    [See  def.] 
Ecclesiology  &  Church  History  (PL): 

1.  A  sect  named  after  Theodotus,  a  tanner 
of  Byzantium,  who,  apostatizing  during  a 
Roman  persecution  (a.d.  192)  palliated  his  fall 
by  representing  that  Jesus,  notwithstanding 
his  miraculous  conception,  was  only  a  man. 
He  [Theodotus],  therefore,  had  denied  man, 
and  not  God. 

2.  The  followers  of  a  disciple  of  the  former, 
a  banker,  also  called  Theodotus,  who  orgiinized 
the  sect,  a.d.  210.  He  held  that  Jesus, 
though  born  a  man,  became  God  at  his 
baptism.  Some  of  Theodotus's  followers 
thought  that  Jesus  did  so  at  his  resurrection, 
and  some  nut  at  all.  Called  also  Melchisidi- 
cians  (q.v.). 

^tbeofthe,  s.    [Tbeft.] 

*  the-o-gon'-ic,  a.  [Eng.  tJieogon(y);  -ic] 
Of  or  relating  to  theogony. 

"  Que  appert^ius  to  an  earlier  theoganic  subeme."^- 
Qhidstone :  Juventits  JUundi,  ch.  vii, 

*  the-og'-o-nism,  s.  [Eng.  tlieogon{y);  -ism.] 
The  same  as  Theooony  (q.v.). 

tbe-dg'-d-nist,  s.  [Eng.  theogon(y);  -isL] 
One  who  is  versed  in  or  writes  on  theogony. 

"Such  theologers  aa  these,  who  were  theogonitts." — 
Cudioorth :  Jntetl.  Hyttem,  p.  114. 

ihe-6g'-6-ny,  s.  [Lat.  tlieogonia,  from  Gr. 
Beoyovia.  (theogonio)  —  the  origin  of  the  gods 
(the  title  of  a  poem  by  Hesiod),  from  fleo? 
(theos)  =  god,  and  701^  (g'om«)  =  geneiation, 
from  same  root  as  ■yei'os  (genos)  =  race  ;  yiyvo- 
/xat  (gignomai)  =  to  become;  Fr.  theogonie  ; 
Sp.  &  Ital.  teogonia.]  Originally,  the  name 
given  to  the  class  of  poems  which  treated  of 
the  generation  and  descent  of  the  gods ;  hence, 
that  branch  of  heathen  theology  which  taught 
of  the  origin  or  generation  of  the  guds. 

"  The  tJieogonies,  or  poems  which  trace  the  dCBcent 
of  the  gods."~Cox  :  Introd.  to  JUi/thology,  p.  36. 

the-dr-d-gS.1,  s.    [Theologds.] 

*  the-ol'-o-g^s-ter,  s.  [Eng.  theolog(y); 
suff.  -aster,  used  in  contempt,  as  in  poetaster, 
&c.]  A  kind  of  quack  in  theology  or  divinity ; 
a  pretender  to  a  knowledge  of  theology. 

"  ©ffered  unto  God  himselfe,  by  a  company  of  theo- 
liigasterg."— Burton  :  AnaC.  Melaru,  p.  257. 

•the-6l'-o-ger,  a.  [Eng.  theolog(y);  -er.]  A 
theologian. 

"  Now  it  is  very  true  that  some  Christian  theologers 
also  have  made  God  to  he  Ail,  according  to  these  latter 
flenses.  "—CwdwortA;  InteU.  System,  p.  807. 

the-d-lo'-gpL-an,  s.  [Eng.  theology ;  -an.] 
One  who  is  well  versed  in  theology ;  a  pro- 
fessor of  theology  or  divinity ;  a  divine. 

"  Some  theologians  have  been  employed  to  defile 
places  erected  only  for  religion  and  truth,  by  defend- 
ing  oppiessioua   and   factiona,'* — Haywood:    Life  qf 


the-o-log'-ic-al,  *  the-o-log'-ic,  a.  [Eng. 
theolog{!i) ;  -icdl,  -ic]  Of  or  peitaiuiug  to 
theology  or  divinity. 

"  I  uieiiu  not  to  consider  the  theological  opinions  of 
Erasinuu,  but  his  learning  and  his  geuiua." — Knox: 
Essays,  No.  132. 

theological-virtues,  s,  pi.  A  term 
apjilied  to  the  virtues  of  Faith,  Hope,  and 
Charity,  because  they  relate  immediately  to 
G'ld,  and  are  founded  on  his  word,  and  on 
that  alone. 

the-o-log'-ic-al-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  theological  ; 
•ly.]  In  a  theological  manner;  according  to 
the  principles  of  theology. 

"The  Archbishop  of  York  reasoned  theologically 
oonceruing  his  disobedience."— CaiTuZen.-  Hist.  Queen 
Elizabeth  (an.  1587). 

*the-o-l6g'-ics,  3.  [Theologic]  The  same 
as  Theology  (q.v.). 

"  Who  thug  excell 
In  theologies."  Toung :  Love  of  Fame,  V. 


^  the-ol'-o-gist,  «. 

A  theologian. 


[Eng.   theolog(y);  -ist] 


"  He  [Claymondl  was  a  person  of  great  gravity,  of 
moat  exact  example  in  his  life  and  conversation,  very 
charitable  and  devout,  and  had  nothing  wanting  in 
him  to  compleat  a  theologist." — Wood :  Athen(B  Oxon., 
vol.  i. 

the-o-lo'-gi-um,  5.  [Theology.]  A  small 
upper  stage  in  the  ancient  theatre,  upon 
which  the  machinery  for  celestial  appearances 
was  arranged. 

*the-6r-6-gize,  v.t  &  i.     [Eng.  theolog{y); 

-ize.] 

A.  Trans. :  To  render  theological. 

"  It  cannot  be  denied  but  that  the  Pagans  did  In 
some  sence  or  other  deifle  or  tftMlngize  all  the  parta  of 
the  world,  and  things  of  na,tuTe."—Cudtoorth:  Iiitell. 
System,  p,  509. 

B,  Intrans. :  To  frame  a  system  of  theology ; 
to  theorize  or  speculate  upon  theological  sub- 
jects. 

"  the-ol'-o-giz-er,  s.  [Eng.  theologiz(e) ; 
-er.\    One  who  theologizes  ;  a  theologian. 

the-ol'-o-gus,  the-ol'-o-gal,  s     [Eccles. 

Lat.  theologus  =  a  theologian.] 

Roman  Church:  A  canon  theologian  ap- 
pointed in  cathedral  and  collegiate  churches 
to  deliver  lectures  on  theology  and  Holy 
Scripture.    (Cotmj.  Trtd.,  sess.  v.,  de  ref.,  c.  1.) 

•  the'-O-logue,  s.  [Theology.]  A  theolo- 
gian. 

"Ye  gentle  theol^gues  of  calmer  kind." 

Voung :  Night  Thoughts,  vll 

the-6l'-6-g^,  *  the-ol-o-ffie,  s.  [Fr.  thio- 
logie,  from  Lat.  theologia ;  Gr.  BeoKoyCa  (theo' 
logia)  =  a.  speaking  about  God  ;  deo\6yo^  (theo- 
logos)  =  speaking  about  God  :  fled?  (theos)  — 
God,  and  koyw;  (logos)  =  8.  word;  \eyiM>  (lego) 
=  to  speak.  ] 

1.  Classic:  A  term  applied  by  the  classic 
authors  to  treatises  on  the  nature  and  worship 
of  the  gods,  such  as  the  Works  &  Days  of 
Hesiod,  and  the  ^^  Natura  Deorum  of  Cicero. 
Augustine  (De  Civitote)  quotes  Eusehius  and 
Varro  as  dividing  theology  into  threei  kinds: 
the  fabulous,  that  of  the  poets ;  the  natural, 
that  of  the  philosophers ;  and  the  political, 
that  of  the  priests  and  the  common  people. 
The  first  and  second  kinds  could  be  changed 
according  to  the  will  of  the  investigators  ; 
but  the  last  could  not  be  altered  without 
national  consent. 

2.  Christian:  The  science  which  treats  of 
divine  things,  especially  of  the  relations  of 
man  to  God.  Doctrinal  foramlas  are  recog- 
nized in  Scripture,  which  Uses  such  expres- 
sions as  *'  the  mysteries  of  God  "  (1  Coi-.  iv.  1), 
"the  form  of  sound  words"  (2  Tim.  i.  13), 
"sound  doctrine"  (Titus  i.  9);  but  the  term 
theology  does  not  occur,  though  the  elements 
of  which  it  is  compounded  are  found  in  close 
connection,  tol  (ta)  A67ia  (logia),  toi)  (tou)  ©eou 
(Theou)=  the  oracles  of  God  (Rom.  iii.  2  ;  cf. 
also  1  Peter  iv.  11).  Theology  is  primarily 
divided  into  Natural  and  Supernatural,  or 
Revealed  ;  the  former  deduced  by  reason  from 
a  survey  of  the  universe,  the  latter  founded  on 
revelation.  Natural  religion  is  recognized  in 
Scripture  (Ps.  xix.  1--6,  Rom.  i.  19,  20),  and 
is  held  to  establish  the  being,  power,  wisdom, 
and  goodness  of  God,  the  obligation  of  his  moral 
law  and  the  folly  and  danger  of  tran.sgressing 
it,  and  the  immortality  of  the  soul.  Revealed 
religion  is  considered  to  superadd  to  these 
doctrines  those  of  the  Trinity,  the  creation 
and  fall  of  man,  the  penalty  of  s;n,  the  mis- 
sion, work,  and  atoning  death  of  Clhrist,  his 


resurrection,  ascension,  and  second  advent^ 
with  many  other  doctrines.  Before  a  theo- 
logy  embracing  the  teaching  of  the  Bible  on 
these  subjects  can  be  constructed,  the  follow- 
ing sciences  are  required  :  Biblical  Criticism, 
t<)  ascei'tain  the  exact  text  of  certniii  wmlcs 
claiming  to  be  inspired,  and,  if  possible,  tlieii 
time,  place,  and  liumaii  authorship  ;  Apolo- 
getics, to  establish  and  defend  their  claim  to 
inspicatiou  ;  Hcnneneutics,  to  iiivcHtigite  the 
principles  of  inter{iretation  ;  Exegesis,  to 
cairy  those  principles  into  practice  by  actual 
intei'pretation.  Dogmatic  Theology  foil. jus; 
its  province  being  to  bring  togethei'  and 
classify  the  doctiiues  scattered  thrnu;^^li  the 
Bible  ;  Polemic  Theology  defends  these 
against  adversaries;  Practical  Theology  re- 
duces them  to  practice,  and  Pastoral  Tlu-nlogy 
investigates  the  most  approved  metlmri.s  of 
presenting  them  to  the  people.  Tiirough- 
out  Scripture  there  is  a  well-marked  develop- 
ment or  evolution  of  doctrine  from  the  earliest 
period  to  the  close  of  New  Testnmt'iit  times. 
Tlie  New  Testament  Theology  coustituti's  tlie 
chief  basis  of  the  tlieologies  of  all  chui'ln-s.' 
It  was  followed  by  that  of  the  A|'0>tolio 
Fathers,  and  then  by  that  of  the  Fatli«is  in 
general.  It  varied  according  to  the  idiosyn- 
crasy of  the  several  writers.  Most  doctihies 
were  stated  at  first  in  general  terms,  they 
were  then  expounded  and  discussed  by  theo- 
logians, and  when  necessity  arose,  decisions  of 
coimcils  gave  them  aclear,  and  precise  form.  In 
mediaeval  times  great  efTorts  were  made  to  state 
theological  doctrines  in  langunge  derived  fi-om 
the  metaphysics  of  the  age,  and  show  their 
harmony  ;  the  result  was  the  Scholastic  Theo- 
logy (q.v.).  The  application  of  the  Coniinaml- 
nients  of  the  moral  law  to  individual  conduct 
gave  rise  to  Moral  Theology  (q.v.).  The  Pro- 
testant Theology,  which  commenced  with  Lu- 
ther and  Zwingle,  was  professedly  founded  on 
Sci'ipture,  interjireted  by  private  judgim-nt, 
the  right  of  exercising  which  was  boldly  as- 
serted ;  that  of  the  Roman  Catholics  was 
founded  on  the  con.sensus  of  the  Fatheis,  the 
decisions  of  councils,  and  of  the  Holy  See,  and 
not  on  the  results  of  individual  iuvestigution. 
Fearless  and  resolute  exercise  of  private  judg- 
ment in  Germany,  Holland,  the  Prolthtaut 
cantons  of  Switzerland,  &c.,  has  resulted  in  ra- 
tionalism, which  has  also  arisen  in  must  con- 
tinental countries  in  union  with  Rome,  by  a 
reaction  against  authority.  Two  theologies,  one 
Catholic,  the  other  Calvinist,  have  struggled 
for  mastery  in  the  Anglican  Church  for  the 
last  three  centuries;  for  the  century  ending 
about  1840  the  latter  was  dominant;  since 
then  its  influence  has  been  abridged  by  the 
Triictarian  movement.  Rationalism  has  made 
considerable  progress  within  lute  yeaits  both  in 
the  United  States  and  Europe,  the  "  Essays  aud 
Reviews,"  published  in  1860,  being  the  first 
rationalistic  utterance  by  clergymen  of  ih« 
Anglican  Church.  In  the  Presbyterian  Cljurth 
there  has  been  of  recent  years  a  strung  devel- 
opment of  rationalistic  theology,  and  to  some 
extent  in  other  Protestant  churches. 

*  the-om'-^-cliist,  s.  [Pref.  theo-,  and  Gr. 
fj.a-x'n  (mac/ie)  =  a  fight.]  One  who  fighta 
against  the  gods. 

*  the-om'-a-clij^, ».    [Theomachist.] 

1.  A  fighting  against  the  gods,  as  the 
battle  of  the  giants  with  the  gods  in  ancient 
mythology. 

2.  A  strife  or  battle  amongst  the  gods. 

3.  Opposition  to  the  divine  will. 

*  tlie'-6-mS,n-9y,  s.  [Pref.  theo-,  and  Gr. 
fj.a.vTtia  (ruanteia)  —  prophecy,  divination.]  A" 
kind  of  divination,  drawn  from  the  responses 
of  oracles,  or  from  the  piedictions  of  sibyls 
and  others  supposed  to  be  insjnred  imme- 
diately by  some  divinity. 

the-O-ma'-ni-a,  s.  [Gr.  tfeo/taria  (theomanid) 
=  madness  caused  by  a  god.] 

Mental  Pathol.  :  A  term  introduced  by 
Esquirol  for  a  disorder  in  which  the  sulfeiv'r 
imagines  himself  to  be  the  Deity,  or  that  tlie 
Deity  dwells  in  and  speaks  through  him  ; 
used  more  widely  to  embrace  religious  exalta- 
tion and  religious  melancholy. 

"Au  eye  witness  of  the  Irish  Revivals  ejieuks  n) 
theomania." — BucknUl  &  Tukc .  Psychol.  Med.,  p.  2^8. 

The-d-p^'-chite,   s.     [Gr.   9ed9  (theos)  = 
God,  and  ndaxm  (pasch6)=^  to  suffer.] 
Church  Hist.  (PI.) :  A  name  given  to  tlie 

IVIonophysite  followers  of  Peter  the  Fuller, 
Bishop  of  Antioch,  who  towards  the  close  of 


boil,  boy;  pout,  j<J^l;  cat,  9011,  chorns.  fhln,  bench;  go,  gem;  tbin,  tbis;  sin,  af ;  expect,  Xenopbon,  e^dst.    ph  =  t 
-«ian,  -tiizji  =  sban.    -tion,  -sion  =  shun ;  -tion,  -|ion  =  zbun.   -cious,  -tious,  -slous  =  sbiis.    -ble.  -die,  &c.  =  bel,  del- 
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the  fifth  century,  added  the  clause,  "Who 
wast  crucified  for  us  "  to  the  Trisagion  (q.v.). 
"  He  undoubtedly  made  this  addition  with  sec- 
tarian views,  intending  to  eatabliah  men  more  flrmly 
in  his  favourite  doctrine,  that  of  but  one  nature  in 
Christ.  But  his  adversaries,  especially  Felix  of  Konie 
wad  others,  perverted  his  nieaniug,  and  maintained 
that  he  intended  to  teach  that  all  the  three  Persons 
in  the  Gk>dhead  were  cracified,  and  therefore  such  aa 
approved  this  form  of  the  hymn  were  called  Theo- 
ptuchitegJ"—Mosheim  :  Church  Hist.  (ed.  Held),  p.  206. 

•  the-O-par-thet'-ic,  a.  [Formed  from  the- 
oywiihy,  on  the  analogy  of  sympathetic,  from 
synvpoiky.  ]  Relating  or  pei-taining  to  theopathy 

(q.v.>. 

•  the-6-pS.th'-ic,  a.  [Eng.  theopatM.y);  -ic.} 
The  same  as  Theopathetic  (q.v.)- 

"  To  deduce  practical  rules  concerning  the  tkeopathic 
aflfections— faith,  fear,  gratitude,  hope,  trust,  resigna^ 
tion,  love."— HarOty  :  On  Man,  pt.  li.,ch.  iii.,  §  7. 

•  tSie-6p'-a-th^,  s.  [Pref.  theo-,  and  Gr. 
vddos  {pathos)  —  suffering.]  Emotion  excited 
by  the  contemplation  of  God ;  piety,  or  a 
sense  of  piety. 

•  the-6-pliSjl'-ic,  a.  [Eng-  theopfrnv^y) ;  -tc] 
Pertaining  or  relating  to  theophany  ;  making 
an  actual  appearance  to  man,  as  a  god. 

•  the-oph'-a-ny,  s.  [Pref.  theo-,  and  Gr. 
^aivta  (jplwATio)  =  to  appear.] 

1.  The  manifestation  of  God  to  man  by 
sctaal  appearance. 

"To  Bubscitute  dreams  for  distinct,  objective,  di- 
vine apparitions  or  Theophaniea."—Co7Uemp.  Reu., 
Jnly,  1887,  p.  38. 

2.  Epiphany  (q.v.). 

•  the-o-plul-an-tlirop'-ic,  a.  [Eng.  thm- 
philanthrop(y)  ;  -ic.]  Pertaining  or  relating 
to  theophilanthropism  or  tlie  theophilanthro- 
pists  ;  uniting  love  to  God  with  that  to  man. 

the-o-phil-Sn'-tliro-pism,  s.  [Eng.  th^o- 
phikinthropiy) ;  -ism.]    Theophilanthropy. 

•  the-o-pliil-an'-thro-pist,  s.  [Eng.  theo- 
phUanthropiy) :  -ist.]  Out  who  unites  love  to 
God  with  lovG  to  man;  an  adherent  of  Theo- 
philanthropy. 

"  The  temple,  the  most  worthy  of  the  divinity,  in 
the  eyes  of  the  TheophUanthropisfi,  is  the  universe." 
—John  Evans  :  Sketch  of  Denominations,  p.  17. 

•tlie-o-phil-an'-thro-py,  s.  [Gr.  5e6s 
(thcos)  =  God,  andi|)iAdi'epwiros  {philaTUhropos) 
=  a  lover  of  men.] 

Compar.  Religions :  The  name  given  to  a 
system  of  natural  religion  which  arose  in  the 
time  of  the  first  French  Republic,  and  which 
h.l  for  its  cardinal  doctrines  the  adoration  of 
God  and  love  of  man.  In  1796  five  heads  of 
families— Chemin,  Mareau,  Janes,  Haliy,  and 
Mandar — associated  themselves,  and  in  De- 
cember held  their  first  meeting  at  a  house  in 
the  Rue  St.  Denis  for  tlie  purposes  of  divine 
worship  and  moral  instruction,  according  to 
the  dictates  of  natural  religion.  Their  ser- 
vices consisted  of  moral  discourses,  singing, 
and  prayer.  One  of  their  adherents  was 
Revelli6re-Lepaux,  amemher  of  the  Directory, 
who  allowed  them  the  use  of  the  t-en  parish 
churches  of  Pai>i,  which  they  fitted  up  and 
adorned  with  religious  and  mural  inscriptions, 
an  ancient  altar,  a  liasket  of  flowei-s  as  an 
offering  to  the  Supreme  Being,  a  pulpit,  and 
aUegorical  paintings  and  bauncrs.  In  1802 
Napoleon  I.  forbade  thera  to  hold  their  meet- 
ings in  the  churches,  and  after  this  time  they 
no  longer  appear  as  a  body. 

"  This  religion,  which  consists  in  worshipptiig  God 
and  cherishing  our  kind,  is  what  we  express  by  one 
single  word,  that  of  Theophilanthropy," — John  Evans : 
Sketch  of  DeriominatioTis,  p.  19. 

•  the'-O  -pllile,  s.  [Gr.  0605  {theos)  —  God,  and 
(^I'Aas  (philos)  =  de&T.]    One  loved  by  God. 

"  Afflictions  are  the  proi>ortion  of  the  beat  th«o- 
phVes."— Howell:  Letrers,  iL  41. 

•  the-O-phil-o-Sopli'-ic,  a.  [Pref.  theo-, 
and  Eng.  philosophic  (q.v.).]  Combining,  or 
pertaining  to  the  combination  of,  theism  and 
philosophy. 

tte-oph'-or-oi,  s.  pi.  [PI.  of  Gr.  Oeo^opos 
(fkeophoros)  =  possessed  by  a  god,  inspired  : 
$e6<:  ((Aeos)  =  a  god,  and  t^opo^  (phoros)=: 
bearing.] 

ChuTf^  Hist.  :  A  mystical  name  assumed 
by  some  of  the  early  Christians,  signifying 
thiit  they  were  the  temples  of  God  (1  Cor.  iii. 
16).  It  is  not  unlikely  that  the  term  had 
siK'cial  reference  to  the  presence  of  Christ, 
GimI  and  Man,  in  those  who  had  devoutly 
received  the  Eucharist.    {Blunt.) 


the-o-phrSs'-tg^   s.      [Named   after   Theo- 
11^  phrastQs,  b.c.  371  (?)-285,  a  philosopher,  author 
of  The  History  of  Plants,  &c.,  and  often  called 
the  Father  of  Botany.] 

Bot, :  The  typical  genus  of  TheophrasteEe 
(q.v.).  Only  known  species,  Theophrasta  Jus- 
sieui.  It  is  a  small  tree  with  an  unbranched 
stem,  and  a  tuft  of  long,  evergreen  leaves  at 
the  top,  giving  it  a  superficial  resemblance  to 
a  palm  tree.  Calyx  and  corolla  campanulate, 
the  former  cartilaginous,  the  latter  with  a 
short  tube,  having  a  dilated  throat  with  an 
angularly- lobed,  fleshy  ring,  and  a  spreading 
limb ;  stamens  five.  Fruit,  a  spherical  berry, 
with  the  seeds  half  immersed  in  the  placenta. 
T.  Jussiewi  is  a  native  of  San  Domingo,  and  is 
cultivated  for  its  fine  leaves. 

the-o-pliras'-te-se,  s.  pt  [Mod.  Lat.  theo- 
phrasUa);  Lat.  fem.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -ecE.] 

Bot. :  A  tribe  of  Myrsinacese  (q.v.).  Scales 
ia  the  throat  of  the  corolla  alternate  with  its 
lobes. 

*  the-op-neus'-ted,  a.  [Theopneustt.] 
Divinely  inspired  ;  theopneustic. 

the-op-neus'-ti-a,  s.  [Theopneusty.]  The 
same  as  Theopneusty. 

"  Let  them  beware  of  conjuring  enchantments  or 
cunningly  deviaed  dogmas  of  Thetmneustia,  which  will 
not  stand  the  test  of  inquiry.  Diacarding  all  these 
weak  defuucea,  let  them  see  whether  the  Bible  ia  not 
itself  Theopneuatic  to  those  who  have  some  of  the 
residue  of  the  spirit  by  which  to  taste  and  try  it." — 
Brit,  (quarterly  Beviev),  Ivii.  178.    (1878.) 

*  the-op-neus'-tic,  a.  [Eng.  theopneust(y) ; 
-ic.]  Given  by  inspiration  of  the  Spirit  of 
God. 

*  the'  -  op  -  neuS  -  tf,    S.       [Gr.    fleon-veuo-TO? 

{theopiieustos),  from  Beo^  {theos)  —  god,  and 
irvfoi  {pneo)  =  to  breathe.]  Divine  inspira- 
tion ;  the  supernatural  influence  of  the  Divine 
Spirit  in  qualifying  men  to  receive  and  com- 
municate revealed  truth. 

the-or'-bist,  s.  [Eng.  theorb{d);  -ist.]  One 
who  plays  on  a  theorbo, 

the-or'-lJO,  s,    [Ital.  tiorba;  Fr.  theorbe,] 

Music :  An  old  stringed  instrument  re- 
sembling the  lute  in  form  or  tone.  It  had  two 
necks,  to  the  longest  of  which 
the  bass  strings  were  attached. 
It  was  employed  for  accom- 
panying voices,  and  was  in  great 
favour  during  the  seventeenth 
century.  It  difi'ered  from  the 
lute  in  the  possession  of  its 
two  necks,  whence  It  is  some- 
times called  Cithara  bijuga. 
The  strings  were  usually  single 
in  the  theorbo,  and  when  dou- 
ble, or  tuued  in  octaves  or  in 
unison  with  the  base  or  treble 
notes,  the  instrument  was  called 
the  Arch-lute,  or  Cliittarone. 

tlie'-6-rein,  s.  [Lat.  theorema,  from  Gr. 
flewpTjMa  (theorema)  =  a  spectacle,  hence  a 
subject  for  contemplation,  a  principle,  a 
theorem,  from  eempQi  itheoro)  =  to  look  at,  to 
behold,  to  view ;  deoipoq  {theoros)  =  a  spectator ; 
6ea.ofj.ai,  Oedfxai.  {theaomai,  theomai)  =  to  see, 
to  view  ;  Fr.  theoreme;  Sp.  &  Ital.  teorema.] 

1.  Geom. :  A  proposition  to  be  proved  ;  a 
statement  of  a  principle  to  be  demonstrated  ; 
that  is,  the  truth  of  which  is  required  to  be 
made  evident  by  a  course,  of  reasoning,  called 
a  demonstration.  In  the  synthetical  method 
of  investigation,  which  is  that  for  the  most 
part  employed  in  geometi-y,  it  is  usual  to 
state  the  principle  to  be  proved  before  com- 
mencing the  demonstration,  which  proceeds 
by  a  regular  course  of  argumentation  to  the 
final  conclusion,  confirmatory  of  the  principle 
enunciated.  The  principle  being  proved,  it 
may  properly  be  employed  as  a  premiss  in  the 
deduction  of  new  truths.  The  principle,  as 
enunciated  before  the  demonstration,  is  the 
theorem ;  its  statement  after  demonstration 
constitutes  a  rule  or  formula,  according  as  the 
statement  is  made  in  ordinary  or  in  algebraic 
language.  A  theorem  differs  from  a  problem 
in  this,  that  the  latter  is  a  statement  of  some- 
thing to  be  done,  the  former  of  something  to 
be  proved. 

2.  Alg.  &  Anal. :  Something  used  to  denote 
a  rule,  especially  when  that  rule  is  expressed 
by  symbols  or  formnlse :  as,  the  binomial 
th&or^n. 

*  3.  A  speculative  truth ;   a  position  laid 


down  as  an  acknowledged  truth  ;  that  which 
is  considered  and  established  as  a  principle. 
"  Qiieationleaa  he  (Solomau)  was  himself  moat  oon- 
versaut  therein  [theology] ;  for  proof  whereof  he  did 
leave  so  many  excellent  thear&mx  and  precepts  of 
divinity  to  us,"— Surrow ;  iSennom,  vol.  in.,  aer.  !a. 
^  (1)  Negative  theorem :    A  theorem  which 
expresses  the  impossibility  of  any  assertion. 

(2)  Particular  tJieorem :   A  theorem  wbicta 
extends  only  to  a  particular  quantity.  " 

(3)  Universal  theorem :    A  theorem   which 
extends  to  any  quantity  without  restriction. 

*  the'-o-rem,  v.t.  [Theorem,  s.]  To  reduce 
to  or  formulate  into  a  theorem. 

the-6-re-m3,t'-ic,   the-d-re-mat'-ic-gj, 

a.  [Gr.  BebifnjfiaTLKo^  (theorematikos).']  Per- 
taining to  a  theorem ;  contained  in  a  theorem; 
consisting  of  theorems. 

*  the-o-rem'-a-tist,  s.  [Theorem atic. J 
One  who  forms  theorems  ;  one  who  theorizes. 

•the-o-rSm'-ic,  *  the-o-rem'-icU,  u. 

[Eng.  theorem ;  -ic]    Theorematic  (q.v.). 

"  TJieoremick  truth,  or  that  which  lies  in  the  con- 
ceptions  we  have  of  thiDgs,  is  negative  or  poaitire."— 
Grew. 

the  -  6  -  ret'  -  ic,  the-6-ret-ic-al,  a.    [Gr. 

BeoipTjTiKo^  (theoretikos)  ;  Fr.  theoreiique.]  Per- 
taining or  relating  to  theory  ;  founded  or  de- 
pending on  theory  or  speculation ;  terminating 
in  theory  or  speculation ;  not  practical ;  specu- 
lative. 

"  Admirahly  well  turned,  not  only  for  the  theoretich. 

but  also  the  practical  behaviour  of  cunning  fellowa. 

—Tatler,  No.  191. 

the-6-ret'-ic-al-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  theoretical; 
-ly.]  Ina  theoretical  manner;  in  orbytheory; 
according  to  theory ;  speculatively  ;  not  prac- 
tically. 

"Geography  is  .  .  .  (Aeorefa'caWy  speaking,  an  esaen- 
tial  part  oi  the  latter  science. " — Berachel :  Astronomy, 
'  S  205. 

the-6-ret'-ics,  s.  [Theoretic]  The  specu- 
lative parts  of  a  science  ;  speculation. 

*  tlie-or'-ic,  *  the-or-ick,  *  the-or-lUe, 

s.  &  a.  [Gr.  BeuypLK^  {theorike);  Lat.  tkeorica 
{ars) ;  Fr.  theorique.] 

A,  As   suhst. :    Speculation,    theory   (for- 
merly pron.  th^'-Hr-lc). 

"  The  iMokiah  theovic, 
Wherein  the  togcd  consuls  can  pro|)08e 
As  masterly  as  lie  ;  mere  pi-attle,  without  practice, 
Is  all  bis  soldi  era  111  p."  Shakesp. :  Othello,  i.  L 

B,  As  adj. :  The  same  as  Theorical  (q.v.). 
"  We  are  more  beholden  to  her  for  all  philosophical 

and  tJieorich  knowledge."— //ozpeil;  Letters,  bk.  ii., 
let.  58. 


theoric-fand,  s.  (pron.  thl-or'-w). 

Greek  Antiq.  :  The  surplus  of  ordinary  re- 
venue, which,  after  defraying  all  charges  of 
the  peace  establishment,  was  devoted  to  thfl 
formation  of  a  fund  for  furnishing  to  all 
citizens  not  absent  from  Attica  the  sum  of 
two  oboli,  being  the  price  of  seats  at  the  great 
dramatic  festivals. 

the-or'-ic-a,  s.  pi.  [Gr.  Qeiapma  {fhedrika), 
nent.  pi.  of  Setopiwds  (theorikos)  =  pertaining  to 
a  spectacle  ;  ^etopos  (theoros)  =  a  spectator.] 

Greek  Antiq. :  The  public  moneys  expended 
in  Athens  on  festivals  and  largesses. 

*  the-or'-ic-al,  *  the-or-ic-all,  a.  [Eng. 
theoric;  -al.] 

1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  theory  ;  theoretical. 
"Furnished  with  arte,  languages,  and  grouuda  ol 
theoricatl  divinity."  —  Bp.  Hall :  Specialities  of  hU 
We. 

%  Pertaining  to  the  Theorica  (q.v.).  (In 
this  sense  pron.  tlie-br' -ic-g,l.) 

*  the-or'-ic-al-lj?,  adv.  [Eng.  theorical ;  -ly.\ 
Theoretically',  speculatively. 

"Ahltt  to  discourse  theorical!^  of  the  dimeDniona 
situation,  and  motion,  or  staljility  of  the  whole  ter- 
restrial globe," — Boyle:  Works,  ii.  287. 

*  the'-o-rique  (que  as  k),  s.    [Fr.]    Theory. 

the'-6-rist,  s.  [Eng.  theor(y);  -ist.]  One  who 
theorizes  ;  one  who  forms  theories ;  a  specu- 
latist. 

"  Truths  that  the  theorist  could  never  reach,  ^ 
And  observation  taught  me,  I  would  teach. 

Cowper :  Progress  of  Error,  11. 

the-O-ri-za'-tion,  s.  [Eng.  theoriz{e);  -ation.) 
The  act  of  theorizing  or  speculating ;  the  for' 
mation  of  a  theory  or  theories. 

the'-o-rize,  v.i.  [Eng.  theor{y);  -ize.]  To 
form  a  theory  or  theories  ;  to  form  opinions 


(ate,  fat,  ^re,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;   we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit.  sire,  sir,  marine;   go,  vhi, 
or,  wore,  woli;  work,  who,  son ;  mute,  ciib,  ciire,  qjiite,  cur,  rule,  full ;  try,  Syrian,    se,  ce  =  e ;  ey  =  a ;  qu  =  few* 
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solely  by  theory ;  to  indulge  in  theories ;  to 
speculate. 

the'-o-riz-er,  s.  (Eng.  theoriz(e);  -er,]  One 
who  theorizes  ;  a  theorist. 

the'-o-rjr,  *  the-o-rie,  s.  [Fr.  th&orie,  from 
Lat.  theoHa;  Gr.  flcwpta  ((Aeoi-m)=a  behold- 
ing, contemplation,  speculation;  Oeotpw  (the- 
oros)  =  a  spectator;  Sp.  &  Ital.  teoria.] 
[Theorek.] 
L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Speculation  ;  supposition  explaining 
something ;  a  doctrine  or  scheme  of  things 
which  terminates  in  speculation  or  contem- 
plation, without  a  view  to  practice ;  hypo- 
thesis. (Often  taken  in  an  unfavom'able 
sense,  as  implying  something  visionary.) 

2.  Plan  or  system  ;  scheme. 

3.  An  exposition  of  the  general  principles 
of  any  science  :  as,  thai  theory  of  music — that 
is,  the  speculations  arising  from  a  knowledge 
of  the  principles  of  sound.  The  rules  for 
composition  and  arrangement  of  music  for 
voices  and  instruments  in  rhythm,  melody, 
harmony,  counterpolat,  and  instrumentation. 

4.  The  science  distingiiished  from  the  art ; 
the  rules  of  an  art,  as  distinguished  from  the 
practice  :  as,  the  theory  and  practice  of  medi- 
cine. 

IL  Science :  An  explanation  of  phenomena 
which  accounts  for  them  so  satisfactorily, 
that  there  is  a  high  probability  that  the  true 
cause  of  their  occurrence  has  been  pointed 
out.  It  is  sometimes  used  in  science  in  the 
same  sense  as  hypothesis ;  and  also  in  the 
law  courts,  when,  for  instance,  in  a  murder 
case  it  is  stated  that  "the  theory  of  the 
prosecution  is,"  that  this  or  tliis  occurred. 
More  generally  scientific  men  use  the  word 
to  signify  a  hypothesis  which  has  been  es- 
tablished as,  apparently,  the  true  one.  It  is 
thus  a  stronger  word  than  hypothesis.  A 
theory  is  founded  on  principles  which  have 
been  established  on  independent  evidence.  A 
hypothesis  merely  assumes  the  operation  of 
a  cause  which  would  account  for  the  pheno- 
mena, but  has  not  evidence  that  such  cause 
was  actually  at  work.  Metaphysically,  a 
theory  is  nothing  more  than  a  hypothesis 
supported  by  a  large  amount  of  probable 
evidence. 

the'-o-BOph,  5.  [Theosophy.]  One  who  claims 
to  have  a  knowledge  of  God,  or  of  the  laws  of 
nature,  by  means  of  internal  illumination  ;  a 
mystic,  a  theosophist. 

"  Within  the  Christian  period  we  may  number 
anions  the  Theotopha  the  Neoplatoniats,  Ik..' — Cham- 
bers' EncyclopiBdia,  ix.  40C. 

•the-6s'-6-pher,  s.  [Theosophy.]  The  same 
as  Theosophist  (q.v.). 

"  The  great  Teutonic  theosopher,  Jacob  Behmen." — 
H.  Brooke:  Fool  of  Quality,  L  'i36. 

the-o-soph'-ic,  *  the-o-soph'-ick.  the- 
O-SOph'-ic-al,  a.  [Eng.  tkeosopk{y);  -ic, 
-icai.]  Pertaining  or  relating  to  theohophism 
or  the  theosophists ;  divinely  wise. 

"  The  outer  portal  of  the  theasophic  temple." — PaU 
MaU  Qazette,  April  26, 18S1. 

Theosophical  Society,  s. 

Hist,  dt  Relig. :  A  society  founded  at  New 
York  in  1875  by  Col.  Olcott.  Its  objects 
are :  (1)  To  form  the  nucleus  of  a  Universal 
Brotherhood  of  Humanity,  without  distinc- 
tion of  race,  creed,  nr  colour;  (2)  To  pro- 
mote the  study  of  Aryan  and  otlier  Eastern 
literature,  religions,  and  sciences ;  (3)  To 
investigate  unexplained  laws  of  Nature  and 
the  physical  powers  of  man.  The  society  has 
several  branches  in  Europe  and  in  India.  (See 
Okott  :  Theosophy ;  SLimett:  Occult  l^'orld.) 

•the-6-SOpll'-ic-al-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  theo- 
sophical; -lij.]  In  a  theosophical  manner; 
witli  direct  divine  illumination. 

the-os'-O-plusm,  s.  [Gr.  ^ed?  {theo.<f)  =  Qod, 
and  a6<i)LtTtJia(sophismd) ;  (70(^6s(sopAos)  =  wise.J 
Pretension  to  divine  iUunjiriation ;  enthu- 
siasm. 

"  Many  traces  of  the  spirit  of  thenenphiam  may  be 
found."— £7yli«/rf/  Uist.  Philosophy,  vo).  iL 

the-OS'-o-phlst,  a.  [Theosophism.]  One 
who  cultivates  or  aflents  theo.sopliy  ;  one  who 
professes  to  hold  intercourse  with  God  and 
heavenly  spirits  ;  one  who  pretends  to  derive 
his  knowledge  from  divine  revelation. 

"  The  chief  Theoiophitt  of  tlje  London  branch  of  the 
true  believers."— iPo^i  J/all  aaze'ta,  April  26,  1884. 


*  the-o-so-phlst'-Ic-al,  u.  [Eng.  theoso- 
phist;  -ical.]    Theosophical. 

*the-6s'-d-phize,  v.i.  [Eng.  theosophiy); 
-ize.]    To  treat  of  or  to  practise  theosophy. 

the-OS'-O-ph^,  3.  [Gr.  0eo(TO(^ia  (tkeosopkia) 
=  knowledge  of  divine  things:  ^eds  =  God, 
and  a-o^ia  {sophia)  =  wisdom  ;  o-o(f)ds  (sop/tos) 
=  wise;  Fr.  theosophie;  Sp.  &  Ital.  teosofia.] 

Hist. :  A  term  signifying  literally  "  Divine 
Wisdom,"  but  which  has  been  employed  to 
designate  several  systems  differing  widely 
from  each  other,  of  which  the  chief  are  : 

(1)  The  system  of  the  Fire-philosophers  or 
Rosicrucians  (q.v.),  who  claimed  to  be  able, 
by  a  miraculous  intuition  of  the  properties  of 
the  so-called  element  of  fire,  to  provide  a 
solution,  not  only  for  every  difficulty  of 
physics,  but  also  for  every  doubtful  problem 
in  the  spiritual  world.  The  leader  of  this 
movement  was  Paracelsus  (1493-1541);  it 
gained  many  adherents  on  the  Continent,  and 
had  a  celebrated  advocate  in  England  in  the 
person  of  Robert  Fludd  (1574-H>37).  These 
Theosophists  asserted  that  God,  who  is  un- 
changeable, acts  in  the  kingdom  of  grace 
just  as  he  does  in  the  kingdom  of  nature  ;  so 
that  whoever  understands  liow  natural  bodies, 
in  particular  the  metals,  are  changed,  under- 
stands also  what  passes  in  the  soul  in  regenera- 
tion, sanctifi cation,  and  renovation. 

(2)  A  form  of  Christian  mysticism,  which, 
excluding  the  dialectic  processes  of  philo- 
sophy and  the  claims  of  authority  and  revela- 
tion, professed  to  derive  its  knowledge  of 
God  from  direct  and  immediate  intuition  and 
contemplation,  or  from  the  immediate  com- 
munication of  God  himself.  Traces  of  this 
belief  are  to  be  found  in  the  early  history  of  the 
Church,  but  the  name  Theosophy,  in  this  con- 
nection, is  applied  chiefly  to  the  system  de- 
veloped from  the  writings  of  Jacob  Bdhme,  or 
Bbhmen  (1575-1624),  a  shoemaker  of  Gdrlitz, 
sometimes  called  the  ''Teutonic  Philosopher." 
He  studied  the  Scriptures  diligently,  acquired 
some  notions  of  chemistry  and  natural  science, 
saw  visions,  as  he  believed,  and  came  at  last 
to  consider  his  speculations  on  the  Deity  and 
origin  of  things  as  given  to  him  by  internal 
illumination.  According  to  Bdhme,  finite 
existences  are  an  efflux  from  the  Oue  Infinite 
existence,  and  such  efflux,  manifesting  itself 
in  fire,  light,  and  spirit,  is  a  necessary  attri- 
bute of  God's  own  being.  Angels  and  men 
owe  their  origin  to  the  divine  fire,  from  which 
light  and  love  are  generated  in  thein.  This 
triune  life  is  the  perfection  of  being,  and  the 
loss  of  it  constituted  the  fall  of  angels  and 
men.  Christ  restored  to  men  the  germ  of  the 
paradisaical  life,  which  is  possessed  l)y  all 
through  the  new  birth  and  his  indwelling. 
No  man  can  be  lost  except  by  the  wilful 
destruction  of  the  germ  of  the  divine  life. 
Bdhme's  Theosophy,  however,  was  at  the 
bottom  thorouglily  Christian.  Henry  More 
(1614-87),  to  some  extent,  adopted  Bdhme's 
opinions,  as  did  William  Law  (1GS6-1761),  the 
author  of  A  Serious  Call  to  a  Devout  Life. 

(3)  Search  after  divine  knowledge  — the 
term  divine  applying  to  the  divine  nature  of 
th6  abstract  principle,  not  to  the  quality  of 
a  Personal  God.  {Olcott :  Theosophy,  p.  176.) 
Theosophy  is  apparently  allied  to  Spiritual- 
ism, and,  like  it,  is  decidedly  anti-Christian. 
Moreover  it  has  been  alleged,  with  some  show 
of  truth,  that  tlie  so-called  occult  phenomena 
produced  by  some  of  the  leading  theosophists 
in  support  of  their  system  are  neither  more 
nor  less  than  conjuring  tricks.  (See  also  St. 
James's  Gazette,  June  22,  1881 ;  AtlieTtceiim, 
Ang.  27, 18S1 ;  Saturday  Review,  Sept.  a,  1881.) 

*tlie-6-tech'-llic,  a.  [Eng.  theofechn(y);  -ic.) 
Pertaining  to  tlie  action  or  intervention  of 
the  gods  ;  operated  or  carried  on  by  the  gods. 

'^  the'-o-tecll-nji^,  s.  [Gr.  ^eds  (theos)=  God, 
and  Td)(v7)  (teclnie)  =  art.]  The  supernatural 
beings  introduced  into  any  piece  of  literary 
composition. 

"The  peraonages  of  the  Homeric  theotechny,  under 
which  name  I  iuclnde  the  whole  of  the  auijernatural 
beings,  of  H'tjatever  rank,  intruduced  into  toe  poeuia." 
— aiadstone  :  Juvenilis  3/undi,  ch.  vii. 

the-o-the'-ca,  s.  [Pref.  theo-,  and  Gr.  fiijmj 
((/i€/ce)  =  a  case,  a  receptacle.]  The  same  as 
Monstrance  (q.v.). 

The-6t'-0-k6s,  5.  [Eccles.  Gr.  OeoroKo^  (theo- 
tokos)  =  bringmgforlh  or  giving  birth  to  God  : 
Oeos  (th€os)  =  God ,  and  toko^  (tokos)  =  bring- 
ing forth ;  TLKTU)  (tikto)  =  to  bring  forth.] 


Church  Hist.  &  Theol :  A  title  of  the  Virgin 
Mary.  The  word  itself  does  not  occur  in  the 
New  Testament,  but  its  equivalent  ("the 
mother  of  my  Lord")  is  found  (Lukei.  43).  As 
an  ecclesiastical  terra  it  was  adopted  at  the 
Councils  of  Ephesus  (a.d.  431)  and  Chalcedon 
(a.d.  451),  to  assert  the  divinity  of  our  Lord's 
Person. 

"  The  title  Theotokoa.  aasignod  to  the  BlesBed  Virgin 
by  eiuiuent  Fathers  before  tlie  Ncsturian  coutrovbray 
(aeo  Bright:  Hist.  Church,  p.  302),  and  by  tlie  wbof* 
Church  ever  since  the  Council  oC  Ephesus,  ia  essentially 
a  tribute  to  Christ's  personal  ijlory." — Liddon: 
Bampton  Lectures  (ed.  llth),  p.  261.    (Note  d.) 

*  theow,  s.    [A.S.]    A  slave. 

*  theow-man,  s.  [A.S.]  A  slave,  a  serf,  a 
bondman. 

*  ther,  adv.    [There.] 

*  tber-a-bout-en,  adv.    [Thereabout.] 

*  ther-a-gain,  adv.  [Eng.  there^  and  aga4^] 
Against  that. 

ther'-a-peu-f^,  ».  [Therapeutic.  ]  Thera- 
peutics. 

"  And  contrasted  this  with  the  hopeless  sceptlclam 
of  the  present  day,  as  illustrated  by  the  consplcuouj 
absence  of  therapeucy  from  the  proceedings  of  the 
late  lutematioual  Medical  Congress."— iJaily  A'eMi; 
Oct  5,  1881. 

ther'-a-peut,  «.  [Therapeut^.]  Oneoftho 
TheEapeutae  (q.v.). 

"  Fhilo  on  the  Essenes  and  Therapeut8."'-Saturdtilf 
Review,  Sov.  6,  1881.  p.  &85. 

Ther-a-peu'-tSB,  s.  pi.  [Gr.  eepairevry)^  (thera- 
peutes)  =  a  servant ;  Oepanevot  (therapeud)  =  to 
serve.] 

Church  Hist. :  A  term  applied  to  a  body  of 
Egyptian  Jews  by  Philo  in. his  Contemplativg 
Life.  They  arose  about  the  end  of  the  first 
century,  and  gave  themselves  up  entirely  to 
contemplation  of  the  Deity,  performing  none 
of  the  duties  of  active  life,  but  living  in  soli- 
tary cells  like  hermits,  and  meeting  everj' 
Saturday,  which  they  kept  as  a  great  holiday, 
for  devotion  in  common,  after  which  they 
again  retired  to  their  respective  semneia  or 
cells,  and  spent  their  time  in  their  customary 
speculations.  Eusebius  {Hist.  Eccles.,  lib.  ii., 
ch.  xvii.)  claims  them  as  Christian  monks'es- 
tablished  by  St.  Mark,  though  without  using 
the  word  Therapeutse ;  and  says,  "Who  can 
doubt  that  Philo  is  speaking  about  the  cus- 
toms of  our  people?"  Others  have  called 
them  Contemplative  Essenes  [Essene]  ;  Lange 
thought  they  were  Oriental  philosophers  of 
melancholy  temperament  who  had  imbibed 
Jewish  notions ;  and  Jablonski  considered 
them  Egyptian  priests  addicted  to  astrology. 

"  I  agree  entirely  with  those  who  regard  the  Thera- 

SbuUb  as  being  Jews  claiming  to  be  true  disciples  of 
[oses.  and  as  being  neither  (Jiiristians  nor  Egyptians. 
In  reality,  they  were  wild  and  melancholy  euthuanuits, 
who  led  a  life  incongruous  alike  with  the  ln.w  of 
Moses,  and  of  sober  reason," — Mosheim :  Secies,  Uist, 
(ed.  Raid),  p.  15. 

ther-a-peu'-tic,  a.  &  s.  [Fr.  therapeutique, 
from  Lat.  therapeutica  {ars)  =  (the  art)  of 
healing,  from  Gr.  depaTrevriKos  {therapeutikos), 
from  OepoLwevrt}^  (therapeutes)  =  a  servant.] 
[Therapeut^.] 

A,  As  adj.  :  Pertaining  to  the  healing  art ; 
curative  ;  concerned  in  discovering  and  apply- 
ing remedies  for  diseases. 

"  TTierapeutick  or  curative  physick,  we  term  that 
which  restoreth  the  patient  unto  sanity,  and  taketb 
away  diseases  actually  aUectiug."— firoiime.'  Vulgar 
Erroura,  bk.  iv.,  ch.  xiii. 

*  B.  As  subst.  :  One  of  the  Jewish  sect 
called  Therapeutse  (q.v.). 

ther-a-peu'-tic-al,  a.  [Eng.  therapeutic; 
-al.]   'The  same  as  Therapeutic  (q.v.). 

"  This  remedy,  in  my  opinion,  aliould  rather  be  pro- 
phylactical,  for  prevention  of  the  disease,  than  Iherct- 
peuiical,  for  the  cure  of  it."— Ferrand :  Love  &  Helan- 
ciioly,  p.  336. 

ther-a-peu'-tics,  s.    [Therapeutic] 

Med. :  The  science  which  treats  of  the  heal- 
ing of  diseases.  It  deals  with  the  form,  man- 
ner, and  time  in  which  drugs  should  be 
administered,  if  needful  to  administer  thein 
at  all ;  it  instructs  how  to  avoid  incompatible 
combinations,  and  classifies  remedial  agents. 
(For  its  history  in  this  sense,  see  Medicine, 
II.  3.)  Therapeutics  also  investigates  the  laws 
of  health,  and  how  it  can  be  preserved.  [HV' 
giene.]  Another  branch  of  it  is  Dietetics. 
[Dietetic,  B.] 

*  ther-a-peu'-tJst,  s.    [Therapeutic]   Ona 

versed 'in  therapeutics. 


boil,  bo^ ;  pout,  Jo^X ;  cat,  fell,  chorus,  ^hin,  benoh ;  go,  gem ;  thin,  this ;  sin,  a^ ;  expect,  Xenophon,  e^cist.   -ing« 
Hdan,  -tian  =  sham,   -tlon,  -sion  =  shun ;  -tlon,  H^on  =  zhiin.   -clous,  -tioua,  -sioua  =  shus.   -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  bel,  del* 
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tber'-a-pon,  a.  [Gr.  Bepdir<av  {therapon)  =  an 
attendant.] 

Ichtky.  :  A  genus  of  Percidse,  with  about 
twenty  species,  some  of  which  are  more  or 
less  marine,  spread  over  the  Indo-Pacific. 
Body  oblong,  compressed,  with  scales  of 
moderate  size ;  teeth  villiform ;  branchio- 
Btegals  six.  They  are  all  of  small  size,  and 
may  be  readily  recognized  by  the  blackish 
longitudinal  bands  with  which  the  body  is 
ornamented. 

•ther'-a-p^,  s.  [Gr.  Bepaireioi  (tJierapeia)  = 
service"  nurture.]    Therapeutics. 

*ther-be-fome,  adv.    [Therebefore.] 

•ther-by,  adv.    [Thereby.] 

thSre,  *  ther,  *  thore,  adv.  [A.S.  dhar,  dher; 
cogu.  with  Dut.  daar;  Icel.  thar;  Dan.  &  Sw. 
der ;  Goth,  thar ;  O.  H.  Ger.  ddr,  dara;  M.  H. 
Ger.  ddr ;  Ger.  da.\ 

1.  In  that  place  ;  at  that  place ;  as  opposed 
to  Aere,  there  generally  denotes  the  place  most 
distant,  but  in  some  cases  the  words  are  used 
merely  in  contradistinction  without  reference 
to  nearness  or  distance. 

"  Xd  crossing  a  heatb,  suppose  I  pitched  my  foot 
against  a  stone,  and  were  asked  how  tne  stone  came  to 
he  Viere  ;  I  might  uoBflibly  answer,  that  for  any  tbing 
I  knew  to  the  contrary  it  had  been  there  for  ever."— 
Fatey :  Naturcd  Theology,  ch.  i- 

2.  In  this  or  that  object,  point,  or  matter ; 
therein,  in  that,  in  this,  herein. 

"  There  art  thou  happy." 

Shakesp. :  Romeo  A  JuUet,  Hi.  3. 

3.  At  that  point  or  stage ;  after  going  so 
fer  :  as,  He  did  not  stop  there. 

i.  Into  that  place  ;  thither. 

"  The  rarest  that  e'er  came  tJiere." 

Shakesp. :  Tempest,  ii.  1. 

5.  Used  as  an  exclamation  calling  atten  tion 
to  something,  as  to  a  person,  object,  or  state- 
ment. 

"  Why,  there  it  goes."— SAoftssp.  .•  Titus  Andronicut. 
Iv.  3. 

6.  Used  like  that  in  interjectional  phrases. 

"  There  'a  a  -wench.'— Shakesp. :  Taming  qf  the  Shrew, 
V.  1. 

7.  Frequently  used  before  the  verb,  when 
there  is  an  inversion  of  the  subject. 

*'  And  tJiere  came  a  voice  from  Heaven,  saying,  Th(m 
art  my  beloved  Sou."— Mark  i.  IL 

%  There    in    composition    represents   A.S. 
dhcere,  dat.  fern,  of  the  definite  article,  and  is 
not   quite    the    same   as   the  adverb    there. 
[Therefore.] 
1[  (1)  Here  and  there :  [Here]. 
*(2)  Here  by  there :  Here  and  there.  (Spenser.) 
there-right,  adv. 

1.  Straightforward.  Z. 

2,  On  this  very  spot.    (Colloq.) 

(here'-a-bo^t,  adv.     [Eng.  there,  and  about] 

1.  About  or  near  that*  place. 

2.  Near  that  number,  degree,  or  quantity: 
as.  There  were  two  hundred,  or  thereabout. 

*3.  Concerning  that. 

"Much  perplexed  thereabout."^ Luke  xxiv.  4. 

there'-a-bo^ts,  adv.  [Thereabout.]  Tliere- 
about  ;*near  that  number,  degree,  or  quantity. 

"Five  or  six  tbonsaud  horse,  or  tltereabouts." — 
Shakesp. :  All's  Well.  iv.  3. 

*here-af' -ter,  adv.    [Eng.  there,  and  ajter.] 

1.  After  that ;  afterwards. 

2.  According  to  that ;  accordingly. 

•■  Would'st  thou  not  eat  ?    rAeret^ftpr  as  I  like 
The  gives,  answered  Jeaua."     Milton ;  P.  H.,  II.  32L 

*  3.  Of  or  after  that  sort ;  of  that  kind, 
quality,  or  condition. 

"  My  audience  is  not  thereafter." — Latim,er. 

there'-a-nent,  adv.  [Eng.  there,  and  anent.] 
CoJieerhing  that ;  as  regards  or  respects  that 
matter  or  point.    (Scotch.) 

there' -at,  *  ther-at,  adv.     [Eng.  there,  and 

at.] 

1.  At  that  place  ;  there. 

'*  He  opened  a  secrete  gate  aud  out  thereat 
Conveled  her."       Chaucer:  Testatnent  of  Creseide. 

2.  At  that  thing  or  event ;  on  that  account. 

"  Every  errour  is  a  stjiin  to  the  heauty  of  nature ; 
for  wliiuh  cause  it  blusheth  thereat,  and  glorieth  in 
the  contrary." — Hooker. 

|here'-a-way,  adv.     [Eng.  there,  and  away.\ 

1.  Away,  in  that  place  or  direction. 

2.  About  there  or  that  ;  thereabouts. 
{Colloq.) 


•  there'-be-fSre,  *  there -he -forn,  odv. 
'[Eng.  fh^re,  and  hefore.]    Before  that  time. 

*'  In  sterres  many  a  winter  therbefnrn 
Was  writ  the  deth  of  Hector,  Achillea." 

Chaucer:  C.  T.,  4,6S9. 

there-by',  *  t-here-bi,  adv.    [Eng.  ihere^  and 
'  by.] 

1.  Annexed  or  attached  to  that. 

"Well,  thereby  hangs  a  tale."— SftaA»sA  •"  Merri,' 
Wives,  iv.  4. 

2.  By  that ;  by  that  means  ;  in  consequence 
of  that. 

"  As  if  one  asking,  what  a  fibre  was  f  I  should 
answer  him,  that  it  was  a  thing  made  op  of  several 
fibres:  would  he  thereby  be  enabled  to  understand 
what  a  fibre  was  better  than  he  did  before  t  "'—Locke  : 
Eum.  Onderst.,  bk.  ii.,  ch.  Xiii. 

3.  By  or  near  that  place  ;  near  that  num- 
ber, degree,  or  quantity  ;  thereabouts. 

"  Thereby  a  crystal  stream  did  gently  play." 

Spenser  :  F.  Q.,  I.  i.  84. 

th^re-for",  ther-for,  adv.    [Eng.  th^re,  and 

•  for.]    For  that  or  this  ;  for  it. 

"  Therfor  the  Jewis  aiisweiden  ai)d  seideu  to  him, 
what  tokene  Bchewist  thou  to  us  that  thou  doist  these 
thiugisf'—Wydiffe:  John  ii. 

there'-fore,  adv.  [A.S.  ftyre  dhdsre  (sace)  —  for 
that  (cause).]    [There,  %.] 

1.  For  that ;  for  that  or  this  reason ;  re- 
fening  to  something  previously  stated. 

"  The  Romanists  say,  'tis  best  for  men,  and  so 
suitable  to  the  goodness  of  G^od  that  there  should  be 
an  infallible  judge  of  contioversiea  on  earth ;  and 
tJterefore  there  is  one.'— Locke:  Bum.  Vnderst.,  hk.  L, 
ch.  iv. 

2.  Consequently. 

3.  In  return,  exchange,  or  compensation 
for  this  or  that. 

"  What  shall  we  have  therefaret  "—Matt.  xix.  27. 

4.  For  that  purpose. 

"  We  are  ther^ore  provided." 

Shakesp. :  2  ffenry  VI.,  1.  4. 

%  Therefore,  that  is,  for  this  reason,  marks  a 
deduction ;  consequently,  that  is,  in  consequence, 
marks  a  consequence :  accordingly,  tliat  is,  ac- 
cording to  something,  implies  an  agreement 
or  adaptation.  Therefore  is  employed  particu- 
larly in  ab.stract  reasoning;  consequently  is 
employed  either  in  reading  or  in  the  narrative 
style ;  accordingly  is  used  principally  in  the 
narrative  style. 

th^re-from',  adv.  [Eng.  th&re,  and  from.] 
From  this  or  that. 

"  Be  ye  therefore  very  courageous  to  do  all  that  is 
written  in  the  law,  that  ye  turn  not  aside  therefrom^ 
to  the  riglit  hand  or  to  the  \ett."—Joshiia  xxiii.  6. 

•  there-henge',  adv.  [Eng.  there,  and  hence.] 
Thence. 

"  Thither  doe  I  resolve  to  go  once  more  by  the  grace 
of  Christ,  and  therehencc  to  take  my  passage  into 
Chnctftuilome  over  renowned  Greece." — J,  Taylor: 
Works,    (isao.) 

there-in'.  *  thar-in,  *  ther-in,  *  ther- 
ynne,  adv.     [Eng.  there,  and  in.] 

1.  In  that  or  this  time,  place,  or  thing. 

"  And  he  entride  into  the  temple :  and  bigan  to  cast 
out  men  sillinge  thereinne  and  biynge."— Wycfiife; 
Luke  ix. 

2.  In  that  or  this  particular  point,  matter, 
or  respect. 

"  TJierein  thou  wrongest  thy  children." 

Shakesp.  :  3  Henry  VI.,  iii.  2. 

thSre-in-t6',  odv.  [Eng.  thm-e,  and  iido.] 
Into  that  place  or  matter. 

"  Let  not  them  that  are  in  the  countries  enter 
ther^int^.'^— Luke  xxi.  21. 

there-6f ',  adv.  [Eng.  there,  and  of.]  Of  that 
or  this. 

"  In  thn  day  that  thou  eatest  theretif,  thou  shalt 
surely  dia  " — Genesis  ii.  17. 

•  ther-e-dl'-6-gist,  s.  [Eng.  thereolog(y) ; 
-ist.]    One  who  is  versed  in  thereology. 

•  ther-e-6l'-o-gy,  s.  [Gr.  9epio  (thero)  =  to 
medicate  ;  suff.  -ology.]  The  art  of  healing  ; 
therapeutics. 

there-on',  adv.  [A.S.  dhdron.]  On  that  or 
this  ;  on  it. 


there-oiit',  adv.    [Bng.  there,  and  out.] 

1.  Oat  of  that  or  this  ;  out  of  it. 

"  There  came  water  thereout."— Judges  xv.  19. 

2.  Without;  outofdoora.    (Scotch.) 

*  3,  Therefore  ;  in  consequence  of  that. 

"And  there'iut  have  condemned  them  to  lose  their 
lives."— SwZ/iev  '  Arcadia,  hk,  iiL 

thero-to',  adv.    [Eng.  tMre,  and  to.] 


1.  To  that  or  this. 

*  2.  Besides  ;  over  and  above ,  ^d  boot. 

"  If  she  be  black,  and  thereto  have  a  wit." 

Shakesp. :  Othello,  v.  L 

*  there-to-fore ',  adv.  [Formed  from  (Aere, 
on  analogy  of  JieretofoTV.]  Before  that  time ; 
before  that. 

thSre-iin-der,  adv.  [Eng.  there,  and  under.] 
Under  that  or  this. 

"  Those  which  come  nearer  unto  reason,  find  pai-a- 
dise  under  the  equinoctial  line.  Judging  that  there- 
under might  be  found  most  pleasure  and  the  greatest 
fertility."— ^niaifffc. 

th^re-un-td',  adv.    [Eng.  tJiere,  and  unto.) 
1.  To  that  or  this  ;  thereto. 

"  Points  of  ignorance  pertaining  thereunto." 

Shakesp. :  Henry  VIII.,  L  8. 

*  2.  Besides ;  in  addition. 

th^re-up-on',  adv.    [Eng.  tlwre,  and  upon."] 

1.  Upon  that  or  this  ;  thereon. 

2.  In  consequence  of  that. 

*'  Thereupon  I  drew  my  sword  on  yon." 

Shakesp.  :  Comedy  {ff  Errora,  v.  L 

3.  Immediately  ;  at  once. 

the-re'-V9v  s.  [Gr.  fiepeuu  (theretw)  =  to  htmt 
after,  to  chase.] 

Entom. :  The  typical  genus  of  Therevidse 
(q.v.). 

the-re'-vi-dsB,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat,  t?berev(a); 
La,t.  fem.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idof.] 

Entom. :  A  family  of  Notacantha,  akin  to 
Asilidse,  but  having  the  proboscis  short,  and 
terminated  by  fleshy  lips.  The  larva,  which 
is  long,  lives  in  mould  and  rotten  wood.  The 
perfect  insect  feeds  on  other  Diptera. 

*  there-while',  *  ther-while,  adv.  [Eng. 
there,  and  while.]    At  the  same  time. 

"  Teachyng  vs  therwhile,  to  vse  the  most  fauour 
possible  towardes  sinnexa."- tidal :  Luke  xxii. 

there-with',  adv.    [Eng.  there,  and  with.] 
1.  Witli  that  or  this. 

"  I  have  learned  in  whatsoever  state  I  am  therewith 
to  be  content." — Philippians  iv.  ii. 

*  2.  Immediately. 

there-with-al',  adv.   [Eng.  there,  and  withaUl 

1.  With  that  or  this  ;  therewith. 

2.  At  the  same  time. 

"  Give  her  that  ring,  and  theretoitJial 
This  letter."         shakesp. :  Two  Gentlemen,  Iv.  4 

*  3.  Over  and  above. 

"  Therewithal  the  execrable  act 
On  their  late  murther'd  king  they  aggravate." 
Donne. 

therf,  *tharf,  *tharfe,  a.  [A.S.  therf, 
theorf=:  unfermented.]    Unleavened. 

"The  oyst  scholde  be  of  therf  brede."— TVcrtM  ; 
ffigden,  v.  9. 

therf-bread,  *  therf-breed,  «.  Un- 
leavened bread. 

"  With  therf-l^eed  and  lettus  wilde." 

Cursor  Mundi,  6,079. 

*  ther-fore,  adv.    [Therefore.] 

*  ther-fl:o,  adv.  [Mid.  Eng.  ther  =  there,  and 
fro.]    From  that ;  therefrom. 

*  ther-gaine,  adv.  [Mid .  Eng.  ther  =  thfcre, 
and  again.]    Against  that. 

ther"  -  i  -  ac,  s.  &  a.  [Lat.  theriacus ;  Gr. 
0r}pLaK6<;  (theriakos).']    [Treacle.] 

A.  -4s  subst. :  A  name  formeily  gi^'sn  to 
various  compositions  supposed  to  be  emcacious 
against  poison,  but  afterwards  restricted  to 
what  is  termed  TAeriaca  Andromachi,  a  Venice 
treacle,  which  is  a  compound  of  sixty-four 
drugs,  prepared,  pulverized,  and  i-educed  by 
means  of  honey  to  an  electuary. 

"When  the  disease  was  young,  it  wna  mitignrted 
■with  rob  of  elder;  with  craba-eyea ;  spiritfl  of  harts- 
horn ;  tTteriac  and  vinegar  "—The  Student,  ii.  311. 

B.  As  adj.  :  Of  or  pertaining  to  theriac ; 
medicinal. 

the-ri'-a-ca, «.  [Lat.]  The  same  as  Ti-ieriai3 
(q.v.).    •      • 

the-ri'-a-cg-l,  *the-ri-a-caU,  a.  [Lat, 
theriaciis.]  *The  sanie  as  Theriac  (q.v.). 

"  Theriacall  trochisks,  troschea  mwle  of  viiiemfle^h 
to  enter  iiitit  the  coin injsitlon  theri;n.'a,  tnat  ia 
treacle." — I'lutarch  :  Qlotaary. 

*ther'-i-al.  *  ther'-i-all,  «..  [Theriac] 
Theriac,  medicinal. 

"  Yet  see  what  account  there  ia  made  of  a  compost- 
tion  ciilted  rheria/l,  doviaed  'Jiiely  for  excei»e,ana 
Buperfluitie."— A  Holland:  Piinie,  bk.  xxix.,  ch.  L 


&te,  iSt,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father ;   we,  wet.  here,  camel,  her,  there ;   pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;  go,  pot, 
or,  wore,  wol^  work,  who,  son;  miite.  ciib,  cure«  ^nite,  cur,  rule,  full;  try,  Syrian,    se,  oe  =  e;  ey  =  a;  qu  =  tw# 
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tber-i-Sjl-thr5p'-io,  a.  [Gr.  9ripCov  (therion) 
=  a  wild  beast,  and  ai-epwTrtKds  (anthrdpikos)  = 
of  or  belonging  to  man  ;  human.] 

Compar.  Relig. :  A  term  applied  by  Tiele 
[see  extract]  to  one  of  his  divisions  of  Poly- 
theism ;  the  other  and  higher  stage  he  calls 
Anthropomorphic.    [Zoolatry.] 

"Most  imRgea  of  the  gods  are  either  huraRn  bodies 
with  bends  ol  animaU  or  the  bodies  of  animals  with 
human  heads.  It  is  therefore  we  call  their  roUgiou 
therianthropic."—Enci/c.  Brit.  {ed.  9th),  xx.  368. 

ther-i-di'-i-d89,  s.pl.  [Mod.  Lat.  theridi(on); 
Lat.  fem.  pi.  adj.  suff,  -idoe.] 

Zool. :  A  very  extensive  family  of  Dipneu- 
monete.  Small  or  moderate- si  zed  spiders,  with 
the  abdomen  generally  large,  as  compared 
with  the  cephalothorax,  and  broadly  ovate. 
Fore  legs  usually  the  longest ;  eyes  in  two 
transverse  rows.  These  spiders  are  found 
among  foliage,  and  sometimes  construct  ir- 
regular webs.  The  species  are  most  numerous 
in  temperate  climates,  and  the  greater  number 
belong  to  the  Eastern  hemisphere. 

tiie-rid'-i-on,  s.  [Gr.  Oi^piSiov  (tMridion)  = 
a  small  animal ;  OrjpCov  (therion)  ~  a  beast.] 

Zool. :  The  typical  genus  of  Theridiidse 
(q.v.). 

Che-rid'-O-m^S,  s.  [Gr.  Srip  (tner)  =  a  wild 
beast ;  etfio?  (etdos)  =  form,  and  /..{is  (miis)  = 
a  mouse.] 

Palceont. :  A  genus  of  Rodents  of  doubtful 
affinities,  from  the  Miocene  of  Europe. 

i  ther'-i-o-dont,  a.  &  s.    [Theriodontia.] 

A.  ^5  adj. :  Of  or  belonging  to  the  order 
Theriodontia  (q.v.). 

B.  As  subst.  :  Any  individual  of  the  Therio- 
dontia (q.v.).     (Q.  J.  G.  S.,  1876,  p.  352.) 

t  ther-i-o-don'-tl-a  (ti  as  slii),  s.  pi.  [Gr. 
Bripiov  (tMrioii),  and* 
bSov<;  (pdous),  genit. 
ofidrros  (odontos)  =  a 
tooth.  Named  from 
the  manunalian  char- 
acter of  the  denti- 
tion.] 

PalcBont .  :  An 
order  of  Reptilia 
founded  by  Owen  for 
the  reception  of  a 
number  of  remains 
from  deposits  in 
South  Africa  of  Tri- 
assic  or  Permian  age. 
The  dentition  is  of 
the  eami  vorous  type, 
consisting  of  incisors,  canines,  and  molars. 

t  ther  -  i  -  6  -  mor '  -  plia,  s.  pi  [Gr.  erjpiov 
(tJierion)  =  a  wild  beast,  and  tLopii>T^  \morpM)  = 
form.] 

Zool. :  Owen's  name  for  the  Tailless  Amphi- 
bians (Frogs  and  Toads),  more  generally  called 
Anoura,  or  Batrachia  Salientia.  It  is  a  synonym 
of  Huxley's  Batrachia,  a  name  used  .by  Owen 
to  designate  the  class  Amphibia. 

tber-i-o-mor'-pliic,  a.    [Theriomorfha.] 
Compar.  Relig. :  Having  the  form  of  one  of 
the  lower  animals.    [Zoolatry.] 

"  The  Egyptian  gods,  theriomorphic  in  their  earliest 
shapes." — JfiTisteenth  Century,  Sept ,  1866,  p.  440. 

tber-l-O-SU'-chiis,  s.  [Gr.  eijpiov  (therion), 
and  a-ovxos  (souchos)  =  an  Egyptian  name  for 
the  crocodile.] 

Palceont. :  A  genus  of  Orocodilia,  with  one 
species,  from  the  Purbeck  beds. 

ther-i-ot'-o-my,  s.  [Gr.  9i)piov  (theHon)  =  a 
wild  beast,  and  rofi-q  {tcme)  —  a  cutting.]  The 
anatomy  of  animals ;  zootomy. 

*  therm,  ».    [Therm a.]    A  hot-bath,  a  bath. 

tber'-msB,  s.  pi,  [Lat.,  from  Gr.  depjuos 
(tkermos)  =  hot.]    Hot  springs,  hot  baths. 

ther'-mal,  a.  [Gr.  flep/ids  (thermos)  =  hot.]  Of 
or  pertaining  to  heat ;  warm. 

thermal-alarm,  s. 

Maeh. :  An  attachment  for  giving  indica- 
tions of  a  hot  bearing. 

thermal-analysis,  b.  The  analysis  of 
a  beam  of  solar  light,  and  the  ascertainment, 
by  means  of  a  delicate  thermopile,  how  the 
temperature  is  affected  by  passing  over  the 
several  colours  and  the  invisible  spectrum 
beyond;    [Spectrum.  ] 


SKULL  OF  THERIODOHT. 

c  Canine  teeth. 


thermal-capacity,  s. 

Physics :  The  amount  of  heat  required  to 
raise  the  temperature  of  a  body  one  degree. 

thermal-motor,  s.  A  machine  in  which 
the  expansion  and  contraction  of  an  object  or 
material,  by  changes  in  the  temperature,  is 
made  a  ineiins  of  motion.  The  term  is  usually 
applied  to  a  machine  operated  by  natural  ther- 
mometric  changes. 

thermal-springs,  thermal-waters, 

s.  pi.     Hot  springs. 

*thermal-unlt,  s.  That  quantity  of  hetit 
which  conesponds  to  an  interval  of  1°  F.  in 
the  temperature  of  1  lb.  avoirdupois  of  water 
at  39-10°  F.  It  is  to  the  French  thermal  unit 
(V  C.  in  1  kilogramme  of  water)  as  1  :  3 -96832. 

ther'-mal-lj?-,  adv.  [Eng.  thermal;  -ly.}  in 
a  thermal  manner ;  with  reference  to  heat. 

ther-man'-ti-dote,  s,  [Pref.  therm-,  and 
Eng.(in'/<?o/e(q.v.).]  An  East  Indian  apparatus 
for  producing  a  current  of  air. 

"The  punkah  would  be  a  ruinous  appendage,  while 
the  thermantidote  is  out  of  the  question."— iJuWtf 
Telegraph.  Aug.-25, 1883. 

ther  -  met'  -  6  -  graph,  ther  -  met'  -  ro  - 
graph,  s.    [Thermometooraph.] 

therm' -ic,  a.  [Gr.  flepjuo?  (Wtermos)=  hot.] 
Pertaining  or  relating  to  heat ;  thermal. 

Ther'  -  mi  -  dor,  s.  [Fr.]  Literally,  the  Hot 
Month,  tlie  name  given,  in  Oct.,  1793,  by  the 
French  Convention  to  the  eleventh  month  of 
the  Republican  ye-ar.  Itcommencedon  Julyl9, 
and  was  the  second  summer  month. 

Ther-mi-d6r'-i[-an,  s.    [Thermtdor.] 

French  Hist.  :    One  of  tliose  who,  in  1794, 

took  part  in  the  co^cp  d'etat  by  which  the  fall 
,     of  Robespierre  was  effected.     They  were  so 

called  because  the  Reign  of  Terror  was  brought 

to  an  end  on  the  9th  Thermidor. 

ther -mo-,  therm-,  pre/.  [Gr.  Oepp^d^ 
(thermos)  =  hot.]  A  prefix  used  in  a  number 
of  compound  words  referring  to  heat  or  tem- 
perature. 

thermo-barometer.  s.  An  instrument 
for  measuring  altitudes  by  means  of  deter- 
mining the  boiling-point  of  water.  They  con- 
sist essentially  of  a  small  metallic  vessel  for 
boiling  water,  fitted  with  very  delicate  ther- 
mometers, which  are  only  graduated  from  80° 
to  100° ;  so  that  each  degree  occupying  a  con- 
siderable space  on  the  scale,  the  tenths,  and 
even  the  hundredths  of  a  degree  may  be  esti- 
mated, and  thus  it  is  possible  to  determine 
the  height  of  a  place  by  means  of  the  boiling- 
point  to  within  about  ten  feet. 

thermo-chemistry,  s. 

Chem. :  That  branch  of  the  science  which 
deals  with  the  heat  liberated  or  absorbed 
during  a  chemical  reaction  ;  thus,  2  grams  of 
hydrogen,  in  combining  with  16  gram^  of 
oxygen  to  form  water,  liberates  a  certain 
definite  amount  of  heat,  viz.,  69,000  calories 
(units  of  heat) ;  whilst  water,  on  being  de- 
composed into  its  elements,  is-  found  to  absorb 
the  same  amount  of  heat. 

thermo-current,  s. 

Elect. :  An  electric  current  produced  by  the 
action  of  heat. 

thermo-dynamic,  a.  Pertaining  or  re- 
lating to  the  relations  between  heat  and  me- 
chanical work. 

"Hence  by  tTiejfno-dynamic  principles,  the  heat 
converted  into  mechanical  etfect  in  the  cycle  of  opera- 
tions is  .  .  ."—Everett:  The  C.  G.  S.  System  of  Units, 
ch,  ix.,  p.  54. 

Thervio-dynamic  valve :  A  valve  depending 
for  its  operation  upon  the  expansion  and  con- 
traction occasioned  by  changes  of  temperature. 

thermo-dynamics,  s.  pi. 

Physics ;  The  science  which  treats  of  the 
relations  subsisting  between  heat  and  work. 

thermo-electric,  a.  Pertaining  or  re- 
lating to  electric  currents  or  effects  produced 
by  heat. 

Thermo-electric  alarm:  An  apparatus  de- 
signed to  indicate  the  rise  of  temperature 
in  beaj'ings  for  shaftings,  or  in  any  kind  of 
machinery  or  any  fcianch  of  manufacture 
where  a  fixed  temperature  is  desirable. 

Thermo-electric  battery : 

Elect. :  A  battery  in  which  an  electric  cur- 
rent is  established  by  applying  heat  or  cold. 


Thermo-electric  current :  ■ 

Elect. !  A  current  produced  by  heating  some 
part  of  a  suitable  apparatus.  So  named  by 
Professor  Seebeok  to  distinguish  it  from  the 
Hydro-electric,  or  ordinary  voltaic  current. 

Thermo  -  electric  force :  The  electromotive 
force  of  a  thermo-electric  circuit.  (Everett: 
The  C.  G.  S.  System  of  Units,  ch.  xi.,  p.  74.) 

Thermo-electric  pile : 

Elect,  :  A  number  of  metallic  plates  of  two 
different  metals  coujiled  in  series,  so  that  the 
whole  of  one  set  of  tlie  alternate  junctions 
are  at  one  side  and  the  ouier  set  on  the  other. 
Antimony  and  bismuth  are  preferred,  as  being 
■  farthest  apart  of  the  metals  ranged  in  thermo- 
electric order.  By  heating  one  set  of  the 
Junctions,  electricity  is  developed.  In  prac- 
tice, the  face  of  the'pile,  which  contains  one 
set  of  junctions,  is  turned  towards  the  source 
of  heat,  such  as  a  polarized  beam  from  an 
electric  lantern ;  then,  a  galvanometer  being 
placed  in  the  circuit  of  the  pile  and  equili- 
brated, any  increase  or  diminution  of  the 
temperature  in  the  beam  is  at  once  shiswn  by 
movement  of  the  galvanometer  needle. 

Thermo-electric  series : 

Elect.  :  Metals  arranged  in  the  order  of  their 
capacity  to-generate  a  thermo-electric  current 
when  heated. 

Thermo-electric  value : 

Elect. :  The  value  or  capability  of  particular 
metals  for  thermo-electric  purposes.  (See 
extract. ) 

"  The  difference  of  the  ther^no-clectric  values  of  tw3 
metals  at  a  given  temperature,  t,  is  the  eleutromotivfr 
force  per  tlegiee  of  difference  between  the  temperar 
tures  of  the  junction  in  a  couple  formed  of  these- 
metals,  when  the  mean  of  the  temperatures  of  tho- 
junctioiis  is  t."— Everett:  The  0.  Q.  S.  Syslem  of  Unittt 
ch.  xi.,  p.  15. 

thermo-electricity,  s. 

Elect. :  Electricity  excited  by  application  of 
heat  to  any  suitable  apparatus,  usually  the 
junction  between  two  diff'erent  metals.  The 
discovery  that  it  may  be  thus  produced  was 
made  by  Professor  Seebeck,  of  Berhn,  in  1821. 

thermo-electrometer,  s.  An  instru- 
ment for  ascertaining  the  heating  power  of 
an  electric  current,  or  for  determining  the 
strength  of  a  current  by  the  heat  it  produces. 

thermo-element,  s. 

Elect. :  An  element  which  aids  in  producing 
thermo-electrici  ty. 

thermo-magnetism,  «. 

Elect. .  Magnetism  produced  by  the  action 
of  heat. 

thermo-siphon,  s,  A  siphon  attached 
to  hot-water  heating  apparatus,  invented  by 
Kewley,  of  London,  and  Fowler,  of  Devon- 
shire. 

ther-md-c&l'-gite,  ».  [Pref.  thermo-y  and 
Eng.  calcite.] 

Petrol.  :  A  name  given  by  Cordier  to  non- 
crystalline limestones,  most  of  which  enclose 
fossil  remains  and  various  sedimentary  sub- 
stances. 

ther-moch'-ro-sy,  ther'-mo-crose, ». 

[Pref.    thermo-,   and   Gr.    xpiii<ns    (chrosls)^ 

colouring.] 
Physics :  (See  extract). 

"Definite  luminous  ra^a  being  dlfltinguished  bj 
their  colours,  to  these  different  obscure  calorific  raya 
Melloni  gives  thfe  name  of  thermocrose  or  heat  colora- 
tion. The  invisible  portion  of  the  spectrum  is  accord- 
ingly mapped  out  into  a  series  of  spaces,  each  possesB- 
Ing  its  own  peculiar  feature  corresponding  to  the 
coloured  spaces  which  are  seen  in  that  porJbiou  of  th* 
spectrum  visible  to  our  eyes."— ©anot  .■  Physics  (^d. 
Atkinson),  §  429. 

*  ther'-mo-gen,  s.  [Pref.  thermo-,  and  Gr. 
yevva.it)  (germad)  =  to  produce.]  An  old  n0ae 
for  caloric  (q.v.). 

ther-mog'-en-otis,  a.  [Thermooeh.]  Pro- 
ducing heat;  calorific. 

ther'-mo-graph,  s.  [Pref.  thermo-,  and  Gr. 
■ypd</)a)  (grapho)  =  to  write.  ]  An  instrument 
for  automatically  recording  variations  of  tem- 
perature. 

"  Bowkett'a  new  t)iermogra/ph  ...  Is  an  instrument 
for  recording  changes  of  temperature,  which  are  mea- 
sured by  the  ftction  of  heat  upon  n.  hoUow,  circular 
metallic  ring  connected  with  a  circular  vessel,  the 
whole  being  filled  with  fluid  and  hermetically  sealed." 
— JVa(ure,  vol.  xxiv.,  p.  470.    (1881.) 

ther-mog'-ra-phy,  s.  [Thermograph.] 
A  process  by  which  engravings  are  copied  on 
metal  plates,  &c.,  by  the  agency  of  heat; 


bSil,  b^ ;  p6^t,  j6iVl ;  cat,  9011,  chorus,  9hin,  ben^h ;  go,  gem ;  thin,  this ;  sin,  a^  ;  expect,  ^enophon,  e^ist.   ph  =  f^ 
-cian,  -tian  -  shan.    -tion,  -sion  =  shun ;  -tion,  -§iion  =  zhiin.    -clous,  -tious,  -sious  =  shus.    -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  bel,  d^L 
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"  ther-mol-d-gj^,  ».  [Gr.  dcpMos  {tUrmos)  = 
hot ;  sufF.  -Hogy']  A  discourse  on  or  an 
account  of  heat. 

fcher-mopi'-e-ter,-^.  [Pref.  thermo-,  and  Gr. 
it.4Tpov{riietron)=  a  measure.] 

Physics :  An  instrument  for  measuring  in- 
tensity of  heat,  or  temperature,  by  means  of 
expansion  of  a  liquid  or  gas.  Mercury  is 
generally  employed,  and  an  ordinary  thermo- 
meter consists  of  a  spherical  or  cylindrical 
glass  bulb  at  the  end  of  a  very  fine  tube,  the 
bulb  being  completely  filled,  and  the  tube 
partly  filled,  with  mercury,  whilst  the  space 
above  the  mercury  contains  only  a  small  quan- 
tity of  mercury  vapour,  which  offers  no  resist- 
ance to  the  expansion  of  the  mercury.  A  rise 
of  temperature  is  indicated  by  a  rise  of  the 
mercury  in  the  _tube,  owing  to  expansion : 
and,  conversely,  a  fall  of  temperature  is  indi- 
cated by  a  fall  of  the  mercury  in  the  tube. 
A  graduated  scale  is  attached,  with  two  fixed 
points ;  the  lower,  or  freezing  ppint,  and  the 
upper,  or  boiling  point,  of  water.  The  dis- 
tance between  the  two  fixed  points  is  then 
divided  into  a  certain  number  of  equal  parts, 
or  degrees,  which  are  continued  above  and 
below  the  two  fixed  points.  On  the  Centigrade 
or  Celsius  thermometer  (used  by  scientific 
men  all  over  the  world,  and  in  general  use  on 
the  Continent),  the  distance  between  the  two 
points  is  divided  into  100  degrees,  the  freezing 
point  being  0°,  and  the  boiling  point  100° ;  on 
the  Reaumur  thermometer  (used  only  in  north- 
western Europe),  the  distance  is  divided  into 
80  degrees,  the  freezing  point  being  0",  and 
the  boiling  point  SO" ;  on  the  Fahrenheit  ther- 
mometer (in  general  use  in  England),  the  dis- 
tance is  divided  into  180°,  but,  since  zero  is 
32  degrees  below  the  freezing  point,  the  freez- 
ing point  is  32°,  and  the  boiling  point  is  212°. 
Degrees  above  0°  are  termed  +  degrees,  whilst 
those  below  0°  are  termed  —  degrees. 
C.-^  5x9+:32  =  F.  I  F. -32-=-9  X  4  =  R. 
R.-^  4  X  9  +  32  =  F.       C.  -h  5  X  4  =  R. 

F. -32^9x    5  =  C.   I    R.  -i-4x5  =  C. 

Mercury  can  only  be  used  for  temperatures 
between  —  40°  and  -I-  675°,  since  it  freezes  at 
—  40°  and  boils  at  +  675°.  For  lower  tempera- 
tures alcohol  is  used  ;  and  for  high  tempera- 
tures air  thermometei-s  are  employed,  in  which 
changes  of  temperature  are  measured  by  the 
expansion  or  contraction  of  a  known  volume 
of  air.  In  deep  sea  thermometers,  used  for 
ascertaining  the  temperature  of  the  sea,  the 
bulb  is  specially  protected  against  the  pres- 
sure of  the  water.  [Maximum-thermometer, 
Minimum-thermometer.] 

ther  -  mo  -  mef  -  riic,  ther  -  mo  -  met- 
ric-al,  a.    [Eng.  thermometer;  -ic,  -ical] 

1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  thermometer,  or 
the  measurement  of  heat. 

2.  ilade,  perfonned,  or  ascertained  by  a 
thermometer. 

"[The  Ijook]  comes  accompanied  with  some  iire- 
limlnaries  and  au  appendix,  whereof  the  former  con- 
tAiuit  new  tfiermometrical  expenmeuts  and  thoughts." 
—Boyle :   iVor/cs,  iL  466. 

thermometric-alarm,  s.  An  instru- 
ment to  release  an  alarm  when  a  dangerous 
heat  is  reached  in  an  apartment ;  a  form  of  fire- 
alarm.  One  form  consists  of  a  bent  glass  tube 
with  a  bulb  at  each  end,  one  of  which  with  a 
part  of  the  stem  contains  ether ;  the  other 
with  a  part  of  the  ste:n  containing  mercury 
and  open  to  the  external  air.  The  tube  is 
poised  on  its  centre  by  gravity.  Should  the 
temperature-be  raised  by  the  presence  of  fire, 
the  ether  would  be  expanded,  the  mercury 
driven  into  the  bulb,  the  instrument  tipped 
over  on  its  axis,  and  the  alarm  sounded. 

thermometric-analysis^  s. 

Chem. :  Applied  to  certain  approximate 
methods  of  analysis,  depending  on  the  obser- 
vation of  the  temperature  when  a  phenomenon 
takes  place,  or  of  the  changes  of  temperature 
accompanying  chemical  reactions— e.g.,  fixed 
oils  evolve  different  degrees  of  heat  when 
treated  with  strong  sulphuric  acid,  and  the 
temperatures  thus  pjoduced  are  used  to  deter- 
mine the  proportions  of  two  in  a  mixture,  or 
to  identify  two  oils,  especially  when  one  is  a 
non-drying  and  the  other  a  drying-oil.  When 
15  grms.  were  treated  with  7 '5  grms.  sul- 
phuric acid  of  90  per  cent.,  the  following  rise 
of  temperature  wa&  observed  in  the  three  oils 
tested:  olive-oil  from  12-40°,  rape-oil  from 
17-54°,  and  linseed-oil  from  16-91°. 

thermometric  steam-gauge,  s.    A 

steam-gauge  which  indicates  the  pressure  in 


a  boiler  by  the  amount  of  expansion  of  a  fluid 
at  the  temperature  due  to  the  pressure. 

thermometric-ventllator,  s.  A  chim- 
ney valve  consisting  of  a  circular  disk  accu- 
rately balanced  on  a  spindle.  On  one  side  of 
the  disk  is  an  inverted  siphon,  open  at  one 
end  and  having  a  bulb  at  the  other.  The 
lower  part  of  the  siphon  tube  contains  mer- 
cury, and  the  bulb  is  full  of  air.  Any  increase 
of  temperature  expands  the  air  in  the  bulb, 
depresses  the  mercury,  and  opens  the  valve, 
thus  allowing  the  air  to  pass.  ■ 

ther-mo-met'-ric-al-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  ther- 
movietrical;  -ly.]  In a'thermometrical manner; 
by  means  of  a  thermometer. 

ther-mo-met -ro-graph,  s.  {Pref.  thermo- ; 
Gr.  fLfTpov  (tnetron)  =  a  measure,  and  ypatpoi 
(graplio)  =  to  write.]    [Thermometer.] 

ther-md-mul'-ti-pli-er,  s.  [Pref.  thermo-, 
and  Eng.  multiplier.]  An  instrument  invented 
by  Nobili  for  measuring  small  variations  of 
temperature  due  to  radiant  heat.  [Tliermo- 
electric  pile.] 

ther-mo-na'-tiite,  s.  [Pref.  thermo- ;  Eng, 
natr(on),  and  suff.  -ite  (Min.).] 

Min. :  An  orthorhombic  mineral,  usually 
occurring  as  an  efflorescence.  Hardness,  1  to 
1'5  ;  sp.  gr.  1"5  to  1-6  ;  lustre,  vitreous.  Com- 
pos. :  carbonic  acid,  35-5 ;  soda,  50^0 ;  water, 
14'5  =  100,  which  is  equivalent  to  the  formula 
NaO0O2  +  HO.  Found  in  lakes  and  about 
some  mines  and  volcanoes. 

ther-mo-ni'-trite,  e.    [Thermonatrite.] 

t  ther-mo-pe-gol'-o-gy,  s.  Pref.  thermo- ; 
Gr.  irf\Yn  is>^9<^)  =  a  spring,  a  well,  and  Adyos 
(logos)  =  a  discourse.] 

Phys.  Science :  The  science  of  the  phenomena 
of  hot  springs,  geysers,  &c. 

ther'-m'd-phdne,  s.  [Pref.  thermo-,  and  Gr. 
^lairq  (^^hone)  =  sound. 

Physics :  An  instrument  in  which  sonorous 
vibrations  are  produced  by  the  expansion  of 
heated  bodies  connected  with  an  electro- 
magnet. It  was  first  described  by  Theodor 
Wiesendanger  in  1878. 

ther-mo-phyll'-ite,  a.  [Pref.  thermo-,  and 
Eng.  phyllite.] 

Min.  :  A  mineral  occurring  in  aggregated 
masses  of  small  micaceous  scales,  which  ex- 
foliate before  the  blowpipe.  Hardness,  2*5  ; 
lustre  on  cleavage  faces,  pearly  ;  colour,  yeP 
lowish  to  light-Tarown.  It  is  a  hydrated  sili- 
cate of  magnesia,  which  Dana  includes  in  his 
group  of  serpentines.  It  has  been  regarded 
as  a  crystallized-  form  of  the  mineral  serpen- 
tine.    Found  at  Hopansuo,  Finland. 

ther'-mo-pile,  o. .    [Pref.  thermo-,  and  Eng. 

pile.] 

Elect. :  A  thermo-electric  pile  (q.v.). 

ther '-mo-scope,  s.  [Pref.  iliermo-,  and  Gr. 
a-Koneui  (skopeo)  —  to  see,  to  observe.]  An  in- 
Btruuient  for  indicating  relative  difl^ei'ences  of 
temperature.  The  term  was  applied  by  Count 
Rumford  to  an  instrument  invented  by  him, 
and  similar  in  principle  to  the  differential 
thermometer  of  Prof.  Leslie.    [Differential.] 

"  A  thermoBcope  heiug  can'ied  from  the  bottom  to 
the  top  of  the  hill,  the  Included  air,  instead  of  shrink- 
ing iu  that  colder  region,  manifestly  dilated  itself,  and 
notably  depressed  the  water," — Boyle:  Works,  i.  203. 

ther-md-scop'-ic,  ther-md-scop'-£c-al, 

a.  [Eng.  thermoscopie) ;  -ic,  -icai.]  .  Of 'or 
pertaining  to  the  thermoscope ;  made  ^iy 
means  of  a  thermoscope. 

ther'-mo-stat,  s.  [Pref.  thermo-,  and  Gr. 
(TTa.T6<;  (statos)  =  standing.]  A  self-acting 
apparatus  for  regulating  temperatures.  The 
name  thermostat  was  first  applied  by  Dr.  Ure 
to  an  instrument  patented  by  him  in  1831,  in 
which  the  bending  of  a  spring  composed  of 
two  unequally  expansible  metals,  as  steel  and 
brass,  was  made  to  control  a  valve  or  damper. 

ther-mo-Stat'-ic,  a.  [Eng.  thermostat :  -ic] 
Of  or  pertaining  to  the  thermostat. 

thermostatic-alarm,  s.  A  device  to 
give  a  signal  when  a  certain  temperature  is 
attained  ;  used  as  a  fire-alarm  or  as  a  warning 
of  the  heating  of  a  journal,  &c. 

ther-mot-ic,  ther-mot'-£c-al,  a.  [Gr. 
ffepjttds  (thermos)  =  hot.]  Of  or  relating  to 
heat ;  resulting  from  or  depending  on  heat. 


ther-mSt-icfl, «.    [Thermqtic]   The  sclenot 

of  heat. 

ther'-mo-typ®.  «•  [Prof-  thermd-,  and  Eng. 
type  (q.v.). J  An  impression  (as  of  a  slice  of 
wood)  taken  by  means  of  wetting  with  dilute 
acid,  pressing  on  the  object,  and  subsequently 
heating  the  impression,. 

ther'-mo-typ-S^,  s.  [Thermotype.]  The 
act  or  process  of  producing  a  thermotype, 

*ther-0f,  odv.    [Thereof.]    • 

ther'-Sid,  a.    [Gr.  Br^p  (th^r)  =  an  animal,  and 

elSo?  (eidos)  =  form,  appearance.]  Animal; 
having  animal  propensities  or  characteristics. 
Specifically  applied  to  idiots,  who  in  habits 
or  appearance  resemble  any  of  the  lower 
animals.  The  word  is  of  recent  introduction, 
but  the  extraordinary  resemblances  presented 
by  some  of  the  weak-minded  to  certain  birds 
and  mammals  have  attracted  attention  for  a 
very  long  period.  Pinel  (quoted  by  Bucknill 
&  Tuke:  Psychol.  Med.,  p.  152)  speaks  of 
"a  young  feinale  idiot  ,  .  .  who,  in  the  form 
of  her  head,  her  tastes,  lier  mode  of  living, 
seemed  to  approach  to  the  instincts  of  a 
sheep." 

"  The  animal  mind  of  the  theroid  idiot  is  accom- 
panied by  appropriate  animal  peculiarities  of  body-'^ 
Nineteenth  Century,  Sept.  1686,  p.  S53, 

ther-ol'-O-^St,  s.  [Eng.  therolog(y);  -ist.\ 
One  versed  in  therology ;  a  student  of  ther- 
ology  or  mammalogy. 

"A  jgsQtlemaD  who,  to  use  a  uewly-coined  trauB> 
atlaiitic  word.  Is  certainly  one  of  tlie  fli-st  therologUU 
at  his  coiuitvy."— Academy,  Aug.  25,  1877. 

ther-6l'-6-g^,  s.  [Gr.  e-qp  (ther),  genit.  9rip6s 
(theros)  =  a  wild  beast ;  suff.  -ology,]  That 
branch  of  zoology  that  treats  of  the  mammalia ; 
mammalogy. 

*ther-on,  adv.    [Thereon.] 

thei'-op'-o-da,  s.  pi.  [Gr.  Oiqp  (tMr),  genit. 
dT}p6s  (theros)  =  a  beast  of  prey,  and  jtoi/s  (i(ytis)t 
genit.  TTofidy  (podos)  =  a  foot.]  - 

Palaeont. :  An  order  of  Cope's  sub-class 
Dinosauria,  consisting  of  carnivorous  forms, 
which  are  believed  to  have  preyed  on  the 
weaker  herbivorous  members  of  the  class. 
Feet  digitigrade,  digits  with  prehensile  claws ; 
veitebrse  more  or  less  cavernous ;  fore  limbs 
very  small,  limb  bones  hollow.  The  order 
comprises  four  families  (Megaloaauridse,  2an- 
clodontidse,  Amphisaundae,  and  Lubrosau- 
ridse),  and  two  groups  or  sub-orders  (Coeluria 
and  Compsognatha). 

*  ther-»Lf-ic-al,  a.  [After  Thersites,  a 
foul-mouthed  cfiaracter  in  Hozner's  lliad.^ 
Grossly  abusive. 

"A  pelting  kind  of  theraitical  satire."— fliWM.* 
Tristram  Shandy,  vi.  140. 

*tlier-to,  adv.    [Thereto.] 

*  ther-witli,  adv.    [Therewith.] 

*  ther-with-all,  adv.    [Therewithal.] 

the-ryth'-rin,  «.  [Pref.  tUid)-,  and  Eng. 
erythrin.] 

Chem. :  One  of  the  products  obtained,  ac- 
cording to  Zeise,  by  the  simultaneous  action 
of  ammonia  and  sulphur  upon  acetone. 

the-s4u'-riis,  the-sau-rar'-ii-um,  s.  [Lat. 
thesaurus ;  Gr.  Orfo-avpos  (thesauros).']  A 
treasury ;  a  lexicon. 

thesaurus  verborum,  s.  A  treasury 
of  words  ;  a  lexicon.    Often  simply  thesaurus. 

the^e,  ^thas,  *thes,  *theos,  ''thos, 
*  thuse,  pron.  or  a.  [A.S.  dhds,  dhdss,  pi.  of 
dhes  =  this  (q.v.).]  The  plural  of  this  (q.v.). 
These  and  those  are  used  in  contradistinction  in 
the  same  way  as  this  and  that:  these  referring 
to  the  persons  or  objects  which  are  nearest  in 
order  or  place,  or  were  last  mentioned  ;  thost 
to  the  persons  or  objects  furthest  in  order,  &c. 

"  Bids  these  in  elegance  of  form  excel." 

Cowper :  Retirement,  798-4. 

*  the'-si-ble,  s.  [A  dimin.  from  thesis  (q.v.).j 
A  little  or  subordinate-thesis  ;  a  proposition. 


the'-sis,  s.  [Lat.,  from  Gr.  fletris  (thesis) -^Vk 
proposition,  a  statement,  somethinglaid  down : 
from  the  root  of  rCOrffi-i  (tithemi)  =  to  place  f 
Fr.  these;  Sp.  tesis ;  Ital.  tesi.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  A  position  or  proposition  which  a  persoa 
puts  forward  or  advances,  or  offera  to  main- 


l&te,  lat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  1^  father ;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there ;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;  go,  p5t^ 
or,  wore,  woli;  worlE,  who.  son ;  mute,  cub,  ciire.  ^nite,  cur,  rule,  full ;  try.  Simian,    se,  o©  =  e ;  ey  =  a ;  qu  =  tw. 
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tain  ;  a  subject  proposed  for  a  school  or  col- 
lege exercise  ;  a  theme,  an  exercise. 

"  An  honest  but  a  simple  pair 
May  serve  to  make  Uiia  thesis  clear." 

Prior :  Faulo  Pwganti. 
•  2.  A  theory. 

"To  lny  down  a  practice  of  phyaick,  conformable 
to  hie  thesis  of  the  circulation  of  hiooA."— Fuller .' 
Worthiea ;  Kent. 

3.  An  essay  or  dissertation  upon  a  specific 
subject  or  theme,  as  an  essay  presented  by  a 
candidate  for  a  diploma  or  degree. 

II.  TechniwiXly :. 

1.  Logic:  An  affirmation,  in  distinction  from 
a  supposition  or  hypothesis. 

2.  Mitsic :  The  downward  wave  of  the  hand 
to  denote  the  absence  of  accent.    [Arsis.] 

3.  Pros. :  The  depression  of  the  voice  in 
pronouncing  the  syllables  of  a  word  ;  the  part 
of  a  foot  on  which  the  depression  of  the  voice 
Calls.    [AR3IS.1 

4.  Rhet. ;  The  part  of  a  sentence  preceding 
and  corresponding  to  the  antithesis  (q.v.). 

fhe'-ai-um,  s.  [Lat.  fhesion,  thesium^the 
basuird  toa^-flax.] 

Bot :  Bastard  Toad-flax ;  a  genus  of  Santa- 
lacese.  Flowers  small,  green  ;  perianth  four 
or  five  cleft,  persistent ;  stamens  with  a  small 
fascicle  of  hair  at  their  base  ;  stigma  simple  ; 
ovary  inferior ;  ovules  three ;  drupe  ribbed, 
crowned  with  the  persistent  perianth.  Known 
species  about  sixty,  all  from  the  eastern 
hemisphere,  except  Tkesium  umbellata^  which 
is  found  in  rocky  woo(fe  in  the  United  States 
and  Canada.  It  bears  small  white  flowers  in 
little  umbels.  T.  linophyllumy  the  Lint-leaved 
Toad-fiax,  is  a  British  form.  It  is  a  perennial 
parasite  on  roots. 

the^mo-phor'-i-a,  s.  [Gr.  0£o-,uo<^6po( 
{thesTTtophoros)  =  lawgiving ;  an  epithet  ap- 
pUed  to  Demeter :  ^eo-ju-d?  (thesTiios)  =  law, 
and  <f>op6i  (jpJwros)  =  bearing.] 

Gr.  Antiq. :  A  festival  in  honour  of  Ceres, 
or  Demeter,  because  she  first  taught  mankind 
the  use  of  laws.  It  was  celebrated  by  many 
cities  of  Greece,  but  with  most  observation 
and  ceremony  by  the  Athenians.  The  wor- 
shippers were  free-bom  women  (whose  hus- 
bands defrayed  the  expenses  of  the  solemnity), 
assisted  by  a  priest  and  a  band  of  virgins. 
The  women  were  clothed  in  white  garments, 
as  emblematic  of  purity. 

tbe^'-md-tliete,  s.  [Gr.  BeafioBiTq^  (thesmo- 
thetes),  from  0eo"/id9((ftesmos)  =  law,  and  fle'njs 
(thetes)  =  one  who  places,  from  TiBrifii  (tithemi) 
=  to  place ;  Fr,  thesTnoth^te.] 

Gr.  Antiq.  :  A  lawgiver;  a  legislator ;  one 
of  the  six  inferior  archons  at  Athens  who 
presided  at  the  election  of  the  lower  magis- 
trates, received  criminal  informations  in  va- 
rious matters,  decided  civil  causes  on  arbitra- 
tion, took  the  votes  at  elections,  and  performed 
a  variety  of  other  oflices. 

thes-pe'-|ll-a,  s.  [Gr.  Bea-nea-ios  (thespesios) 
=  divine,  sacred,  from  the  fact  that  Thespesia 
populnea  is  planted  around  monasteries  and 
convents,  in  tropical  countries,  for  the  sake 
of  the  shade  which  it  affords,  and  so  has  come 
to  be  regarded  with  a  kind  of  veneration.] 

Bot.  :  A  tribe  of  Hibisceae.  Trees  with 
large  entire  leaves  ;  involucre  three-leaved, 
deiiiduous  ;  calyx  truncate  ;  style  simple ; 
stigmas  five;  fruit  almost  woody;  capsule 
with  five  cells,  each  with  about  four  seeds. 
Thespesia  populiiea  is  a  tiiee  forty  or  fifty  feet 
high,  with  the  foliage  so  dense  at  the  top 
that  it  has  been  called  the  Umbrella-tree. 
It  has  roundish,  cordate,  pointed,  five  to 
seven- veined  leaves  ;  the  fiowei-s,  which  are 
large,  are  yellow  with  a  dark-red  centre.  The 
ti'ee  is  very  common  along  the  sea-coast  of 
South  America,  the  West  Indies,  the  Pacific 
Islands,  part  of  Africa,  India,  and  Burmah. 
It  has  been  planted  along  roadsides  through- 
out India,  and  especially  in  Madras  city.  It 
yields  a  gum,  a  deep-red,  somewhat  thick  oil, 
used  in  cutaneous  affections.  The  capsule 
and  flowers  furnish  a  yellow  dye,  and  the  bark 
a  good  fibre.  T.  Lam/pas  is  a  small  bush, 
common  in  the  tropical -jungles  of  India,  with 
a  good  fibre,  as  has  T.  populnea. 

Thes'-pi-an,  a.  &  s.    [See  def.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Of  or  pertaining  to  Thespia,  a 
Greek  di'amatie  poet,  bom  at  Icaria,  an  Athe- 
nian town,  at  the  beginning  of  the  sixth  cen- 
tury E.C. ;  hence,  relating  to  the  drama  or 
theatrical  representation. 


B,  As  suhst.  :  An  actor. 

"  Tlie  Lord  Chainburlain  .  .  .  clapped  the  unoffend- 
iDg  Thespian  in  tbe  Gate  Houae.  — /)oron;  Thar 
J£ajestiei'  Servants  (ed,  18G4),  1.  121. 

Thespian-art,  a.    The  drama. 

Thes-sa'-li-an,  a.  &  «.    [See  def.] 

A,  As  adj. :  Of  or  pertaining  to  Thessaly ; 
hence,  magic,  Thessaly  in  classic  times  being 
considered  the  home  of  witches.  (Uor.  ; 
Carm.,  i.  27,  21  ;  Piin.  :  H.  N.,  xxx.  1.) 

"  Buells  of  such  force  no  wizard  grave 
E  er  framed  in  dark  Thessadan  cave." 

Seott :  Marmion.    (Introd.) 

B.  As  subst. :  A  native  or  inhabitant  of 
Thessaly. 

Thes-sa-lo'-ni-an,  a.  &  s.    [See  def.] 

A,  As  adj. :  Of  or  pertaining  to  Thessalo- 
nica  (now  Saloniki),  a  city  in  Macedonia. 

B.  As  subsL  :  A  native  or  inhabitant  of 
Thessalonica. 

1[  St.  Paul's  Epistles  to  the  Thessalonians : 
New  Testament  Carion : 

1.  The  First  Epistle  of  Paul  the  Apostle  to  (he 
Thessaloniaiis.  ~  St.  Paul,  on  his  second 
missionary  journey,  about  a.d.  52,  leaving 
Philippi  [Philippian,  If],  after  his  unjust 
imprisonment  there  (Acts  xvi.  9-40),  passed 
through  Amphipolis  and  ApoUonia,  and  went 
on  to  Thessalonica,  where,  for  three  successive 
Sabbaths  in  the  Jewish  synagogue,  he  con- 
tended that  the  Christ,  Messiah,  or  Anointed 
One,  of  Old  Testament  prophecy,  was  destined 
to  suffer  and  to  rise  again,  and  that  Jesus  was 
that  Christ.  His  missionary  efforts  were 
probably  continued  for  a  considerable  time 
longer  outside  the  synagogue.  A  multitude 
of  devout  Greeks,  not  a  few  of  the  chief 
women,  and  others  believed.  This  success, 
however,  infuriated  the  unbelieviug  Jews, 
who  broke  into  riot,  drew  to  them  the  rougher 
part  of  the  lower  classes,  assaulted  the  house 
of  Jason,  and  dragged  him  and  other  believ- 
ers befoi'e  the  niagistrate,  who  released  them, 
after  taking  security  for  their  future  conduct. 
The  Christians  secretly  conveyed  Paul  from 
the  place  by  iiighr,  the  apostle  going  to  Berea, 
whither  the  Thessalonian  Jews  followed  him, 
coihpelling  hira  again  to  leave,  his  new  desti- 
nation being  Athens,  and  thence  to  Corinth. 
It  is  believtid  the  first  epistle  was  sent  about 
the  end  of  a.d.  52,  or  early  in  53,  to  the 
Thessalonian  Church.  In  it  Paul  speaks  of 
their  faith,  love,  patience,  and  other  qualities 
(eh.  i.)j  and  alludes  to  the  persecution  which 
they  and  he  had  undergone  (i.  6,  ii.  1-19).  To 
relieve  his  natural  anxiety  regarding  their 
steadfastness  in  trial,  he  had  sent  Timothy  to 
visit  them,  and  had  heard  from  him  the  most 
cheering  accounts  of  their  state  (ch.  iii.). 
He  concludes  by  giving  them  practical 
exhortations,  one  of  which  is  not  to  sorrow 
unduly  for  deceased  Christian  relatives  or 
friends,  but  to  console  themselves  by  thinking 
of  their  resurrection  at  the  second  advent  of 
Christ  (iv.  1-18-v.  28).  The  epistle  was  uni- 
versally accepted  in  ancient  times,  though  no 
undoubted  allusions  to  it  exist  till  towards 
tlie  close  of  the  second  century.  Its  authen- 
ticity has  been  questioned  by  Baur. 

2.  The  Second  Epistle  of  Paul  the  Apostle  to 
iJie  Thessalonians  seems  to  have  been  written 
from  Corinth  shortly  after  the  first,  whilst 
Silvaiius  and  Timothy  were  still  Paul's 
associates.  The  Thessalonians  had  taken  up 
the  idea,  probably  from  the  words  in  1  Thess. 
iv.  15,  17,  "we  which  are  alive  and  remain," 
that  the  second  advent  of  Christ  was  very 
near,  and  some  of  them  had  ceased  to  labour, 
and  gone  about  as  idlers  and  busybodies. 
After  an  introduction  (ch.  i.),  Paul  shows 
that,  previous  to  this  consummation,  an  apo- 
stasy would  occur,  and  a  personage,  the 
"Man  of  Sin,"  "the  Son  of  Perdition,"  or  a 
principle,  "the  Mystery  of  Iniquity,"  had 
first  to  appear  and  gain  dominant  power  in 
the  "  temple"  (ch.  ii.).  Then  he  counsels  the 
idlers  "to  work,  and  eat  their  own  bread," 
and,  after  other  exhortations,  concludes  with 
the  benediction  (ch.  iii.).  The  evidence  for  the 
epistle  is  similar  to  that  for  the  earlier  one. 

tbe'-ta,  s.  [Gr.]  A  letter  (®,  8,  9)  of  the 
Greelt  alphabet  corresponding  to  th  in  such 
English  words  as  thin ;  sometimes  called  the 
unlucky  letter,  as  being  used  by  judges  in 
sentencing  a  prisoner,  it  being  the  first  letter 
of  the  Gr.  Bdvaro';  (tlianatos)  =  death. 

*  thetgli,  thatch,  a.    [Vetch.] 

^thetfh,  v.t.    [Thatch.] 


*  thet'-io-al,  a.  [Gr.  dertKos  ((/te(ifco«).] 
[Thesis.]  Laid  down  ;  absolute  or  iucontro- 
vertible,  as  a  law.  , 

"  So  that  this  law  that  prohibited  Adam  tbe  eating 
of  the  fruit,  was  mere  thetical  or  positive,  nut  indlB- 
peuHable  and  iiaturaL"— i/ore;  D^.  lAt^al  Cabbata,  * 
ch.  ii. 

the'-tine,  s.    [Pref.  th{%o)-,  and  Eng.  Q})etiayme.\ 

Chem.  (PI.):  The  nanje  given  to  a  seriea  of 

sulphur   compounds    analogous    to    betaine 

and  its  homologues,  and  represented  by  the 

CHa  -  S(CnH2n  + 1)3.  The  methyl  and 

formula,  I  I 

CO  — 6 

ethyl  compounds  are  the  only  ones  at  pre- 
sent known  :  thus  methyl  thetine,  C4H8SO2  = 

CH2-(SCH3)2 

obtained  by  mixing  bromacetic 


io-ci 


acid  with  methyl  sulphide  in  molecular  pro- 
portions. 

Thet'-is.  s.    [Gr.] 

1.  Greek  Mytlwl. :  One  of  tbe  sea-deities, 
daughter  of  Nereus  and  Doris.  She  was 
courted  by  Peleus,  son  of  ^aeus,  king  of  the 
Myrmidons.  Thetis  became  mother  of  several 
children  by  Peleus  ;  but  these  she  destroyed 
by  fire  in  attempting  to  see  whether  they  were 
immortal  ;  and  Achilles,  her  most  distin- 
guished offspiing,  must  have  shared  the  same 
fate,  if  Peleus  had  not  snatched  him  from  her 
hand. 

2.  Astron. :  [Asteroid,  17]. 

3.  Zool.  &  Palceont.  :  A  genus  of  Myacidce. 
Shell  sub-orbicular,  ventricose,  thin,  trans- 
lucent, granulated  on  the  surface,  and  with  a 
slightly  nacreous  interior.  Hinge-teeth  one 
or  two.  Known  species :  recent  five  from 
Britain,  France,  India,  &c. ;  fossil  seventeen, 
from  the  Neocomian  of  Britain,  Belgium, 
France,  and  Southern  India  onward. 

thet'-see,  s.    [Thietsie.] 

*  the-ur'-gic,  "  the-ur'-gic-al,  a.  [Lat. 
theurgicus,  from  Gr.  OeovpyLKo-;  (theourgikosX 
from  060?  (theos)  =  god,  and  epyov  (ergon)  = 
work.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  theurgy,  or  the 
power  of  performing  supernatural  things. 

"  A.11  his  endeavours  to  purge  his  buuI  by  these 
theurgick  cuuHecm,tionB  waa  frufitrate." — HallivieUi 
JifelamproncBa,  p.  51. 

theurgic-hymns,  s.  pi.  Songs  of  in- 
cantation. 

*  the'-ur-gist,  s.  [Eng.  theurg(y);  -ist.]  One 
who  pretends  to  or  practises  theurgy. 

"  More  refined  Decromancers  or  inaEriciaiiB  call  them. 
selves  theitrguts;  .  .  .  thinking  to  have  to  do  only 
with  good  spirits."— SaUiMKiW:  Melamproncea,  p.  SI. 

*the'-ur-gy,  s.  [Lat.  theurgia,  from  Gr. 
BeovpyCa  (theourgia)  =  divine  work,  magic ; 
fleo?  (theos)  =  god,  and  epyov  (ergon)  =  vfor^  ; 
Fr.  theurgie ;  Sp.  &  Ital.  teurgia.]  The  work- 
ing of  some  divine  or  supernatural  agency  in 
human  aftairs  ;  a  working  or  producing  effects 
by  supernatural  means  ;  effects  or  phenomena 
brought  about  amongst  men  by  spiritual 
agency ;  specifically — 

(1)  Divine  agency  or  direct  interference  of 
the  gods  in  human  affairs,  or  the  government 
of  the  world. 

(2)  The  ac^  or  art  of  invoking  deities  or 
spirits,  or  by  their  intervention  conjuring  up 
visions,  interpreting  dreams,  receiving  or 
explaining  oracles,  &c. ;  the  power  of  obtain- 
ing from  the  gods,  by  means  of  certain  ob- 
servances, words,  symbols,  or  the  like,  a 
knowledge  of  the  secrets  which  surpass  the 
power  of  reason,  to  lay  open  the  future,  &c. 

(3)  That  species  of  magic  which  mor?  mo- 
dern professors  of  the  art  allege  to  produce 
iis  effects  by  supernatural  agency,  as  contra- 
distinguished from  natural  magic. 

"Porphyry  and  some  others  did  distinguish  these 
two  sorts,  so  as  to  condeiiio  indeed  the  groeaer,  which 
they  called  niagick  or  goety ;  but  allowed  the  other, 
which  they  termed  theurgy,  aa  laudable  and  honour- 
able, and  SlB  an  art  by  which  they  received  angels,  and 
had  communications  with  the  gods.  Yet  yt.  Austin 
assures  us  they  are  both  damnable."— J^aJJiweir'  Me- 
lampronma,  p.  61. 

(4)  A  system  of  supernatural  knowledge  or 
power  believed  by  the  Egyptian  Platonists  to 
have  been  divinely  communicated  to  a  hier- 
archy, and  by  them  handed  down  from  gene- 
ration to  generation. 

the-ve'-ti-a  (or  ti  ^s  shi),  s.    [Named  by 

Linneeus  after  its  describer,  Thevet,  a  French 
Franciscan,  of  the  sixteenth  century.] 
Bot. :  A  genus  of  Carisseae  (q.v.).     Inflores- 


t>^  h^ ;  p^t,  j<$Ttrl ;  cat,  9eU,  chorus,  9hi2i,  ben^h ;  go,  gem ;  thin,  this ;  sin,  a§ ;  CKpect,  Xenophon,  e^iat.    -ing. 
-Oian,  -tian  ~  ahan.   -tlon,  -sion  =  shiln ;  -tion,  -$ion  =  zhuu.    -cious,  -tious,  -sious  =  shus.   -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  hel,  d^L 
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thevetosin— thick 


cence  consisting  of  terminal  or  lateral  cymes. 
Calyx  five-parted,  with  many  glands  inside  at 
its  base;  corolla  salver -shaped,  closed  by 
four  scales;  fruits  slightly  fiesTiy,  with  a 
hard  stone  inside.  Thevdia  neriifolia-  is  culti- 
•  vated  in4ropical  America,  whence  it  has  been 
introduced  into  India.  Tlie  milky  juice  is 
very  poisonous,  the  bitter  and  cathartic  bark 
is  a  febrifuge,  and  an  oil  extracted  from  the 
kernels  is  emetic  and  purgative.  The  seeds 
of  T.  Ahovai  are  poisonous,  the  bark  and  sap 
emetic  and  narcotic.  The  wood  of  both  has 
a  heavy  odour,  and  is  used  for  poisoning  fish. 

the-ve-to'-sin,  ».  [Mod.  Lat.  thevet{ia) ; 
suiffs.  -Qse,  -in.] 

Chem. :  A  glucoside  obtained  from  the  seeds 
of  a  species  of  Thevetia,  growing  in  Mexico. 
It  cr>-sta,llizes  in  four-sided  prisms,  is  soluble 
in  alcohol,  and  when  heated  with  dilute  sul- 
phuric acid  is  resolved  into  glucose  and  a 
resinous  body.  It  is  said  to  be  very  poisonous, 
acting  as  an  emetic. 

thew  (1)  (ew  as  u),  "^  theaw,  s.  [A.S.  thedw 
=  habit,  custom,  behaviour,  in  pi.  manners; 
cogn.  with  O.S.  tliau  =  custom,  habit;  0.  H. 
Ger.  dou,  dati.] 

1.  Mnsele,  sinews,  strength.  (Generally  in 
the  plural.) 

"Eomaninow 
Have  theiog  and  limba  like  to  their  aucestora." 

Shakesp.  :  Julius  Ccesar,  i,  8. 

*2,  Manners,  mental  qualities,  habits,  be- 
haviour.   (Generally  in  the  plural.) 

"  To  all  good  thrwes  born  was  she, 
As  like  to  the  goddess,  or  she  was  born 
That  of  the  shefs  she  should  be  the  come." 

Chaucer :  nypcrmestre. 

*  thew  (2),  s.    [Theow.] 

tbewed  (ew  as  u),  *thewde.  u.  [Eng. 
thew  (1),  s.  ;  -ed.] 

1.  Having  thews,  muscle,  or  strength ; 
musculaif*strong. 

•  2,  Having  manners  ;  mannered,  accus- 
tomed. 

*'  But  he  was  wise,  and  wary  <if  her  will. 
And  ever  held  his  baud  upuii  his  hart ; 
Yet  would  uot  seeiue  so  rude,  and  thewed  111, 
As  to  despise  so  curteous  seeming  pui't." 

Sp»nser :  F.  q..  II.  vl.  26. 

thew'-y  {fi-w  as  ti),  cu  [Eng.  thew  (1) ;  -y.} 
Muscular,  strong,  bmwny.     - 

(bey,  *thai,  *thei»  -pron.  [Seedef.]  Tlie 
plural  form  for  all  the  genders  of  the  third 
personal  pronoun,  i.e.,  he,  she,  or  it.  It  super- 
seded the  older  hi,  pi.  of  heo,  hit  =  he,  she, 
it.  It  is  Scandinavian  rather  than  English, 
being  from  Icel.  their  (nom.)  thd  (accns.); 
A.S.  thd  (nom.),  thdra,  thitra  (genit);  them., 
thcem  (dat.) ;  tlid  (accus.) ;  cf.  Dan.  &  Sw.  de 
^  they  ;  dem  =  them. 

"  Biholde  ye  the  lilies  of  the  feeld  hou  tJiei  wexen, 
thei  traveileu  not  neither  spynneo  "—iVycliffe:  JUat- 
thew  vL 

IT  It  is  used  indefinitely  in  the  phrase,  they 
say  (Ft.  on  dit),  that  is,  people  say,  it  is  said. 

Uu'-a,  s.  [Lat.,  from  Gr.  0eia  (Theia)=a, 
daughter  of  Earth,  moth.er  of  the  Sun  and 
Moon.] 

Zool.  .  A  genus  of  Oxystomata,  with  one 
species,  Thia  potiia,  ten  hnes  long.  Fnund 
on  the  shoi-es  of  Britain  and  the  Mediter- 
ranean, burrowing  in  sand  a  little  distance 
from  the  shore. 

thi-a-get'-ic,  a.  [Pref.  iAi(o>,  and  Eng. 
acetic.]  Derived  from  or  containing  sulphur 
and  acetic  acid. 

thiacetic-acid,  s. 

Chem. :  (CH3)C0SH.  Sulphydrate  of  acetyl. 
This  acid,  discovered  by  KekulS,  is  formed  by 
the  action  of  pentasulphide  of  phosphorus  on 
glacial  acetic  acid.  It  is  a  colourless  liquid, 
boiling  at  93^,  smells  like  acetic  acid  and 
hydrogen  sulphide,  and  is  slightly  soluble  In 
water,  but  mixes  in  all  proportions  with 
alcohol  and  ether.  With  solution  of  lead 
acetate  it  forms  a  crystalline  precipitate  = 
(C2H30S)2Pb. 

thi-Sl'-dine,  s.  [Pref.  thi{oy ;  Eng.  ald(ehyde), 
and  suff.  -ine.] 

Chem.  :  C6H13NS2.  Obtained  by  passing  a 
cuirent  of  sulphydric  acid  gas  into  aldehyde 
ammonia.  In  a  few  hours  thialdine  crystal- 
lizes out.  When  reciystallized  from  a  solu- 
tion of  ether  and  alcohol  it  separates  in  large 
rhombic  tables,  strongly  refracting,  and  having 
a  density  of  1'19.  It  has  an  aromatic  odour, 
melts  at  43°,  volatilizes  at  ordinary  tempera- 


tures, very  slightly  soluble  in  water,  easily 
soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether.  It  has  no  action 
on  vegetable  colours,  but  dissolves  in  acids, 
forming  soluble  and  crystallizable  salts. 

thi-a-meth-al -dine,  s.  [Pref.  (M(o)-;Eng. 
meth{yl),  and  aldine.] 

Chem. :  C6Hi2(CH3)NS2.  Formed  by  satu- 
rating aldehyde  with  methylamine,  and  then 
passing  sulphydric  acid  gas  into  it.  It  sepa- 
rates as  an  easily  decomposable  oil. 

thi-an-i-s6'-ic,  a.  [Pi-ef.  (/n'(o)-,  and  Eng. 
anisoic]  Derived  from  or  containing  sulphur 
and  anisoic  acid. 

thianisoic-acid,  s. 

Chem. :  CioHi402'S02.  A  monobasic  acid 
containing  the  elements  of  anise-camphor  and 
sulphurous  acid.  Anethol  is  boiled  with 
nitric  acid,  and  the  oil  produced  distilled. 
The  distillate  between  215*  and  245*^  is  left  in 
contact  with  acid  sodium  sulphite  and  alcohol, 
the  sodium  salt  crystallizing  out.  The  acid 
can  be  obtained  in  crystals  from  its  barium 
salt  by  the  addition  of  sulphui-ie  acid.  It  has 
an  astringent  taste,  is  easily  soluble  in  water, 
alcohol,  and  ether,  and  forms  crystallizable 
salts.- 

thi-an'-is-ol,  s.  [Pref.  (/ii(o>,  end  Eng. 
anisol.} 

Chem.  :  CgHgSO.  A  white  pulverulent  sub- 
stance formed  by  the  action  of  ammonium 
sulphide  on  anishydi'araide.    (Watts.) 

thi-bau'-di-a  (tb  as  t),  5.  [Named  after 
Thiebaut,  secretary  to  the  Linnaeau  Society 
of  Paris.] 

Bot,  .  A  genus  of  Vaccihiacese,  chiefly  from 
Peru.  Leaves  leathery,  evergreen  ;  calyx  five- 
toothed  ;  corolla  tubulose,  with  a  flve-toothed 
limb  ;  stamens  ten,  anthei-s  two-horned. 
Wine  is  made  from  the  fruit  of  Thibaudia 
macrophylla,  and' an  aromatic  tincture,  used  as 
a  remedy  for  toothache,  from  T.  Qiiercine. 

Tlu-bet'  (th  as  t),  a.  [See  def,]  A  country 
in  Asia. 

Thib'-et-an,  Thi-be'-tl-an  (Th  as  T,  tl 

assbi),  a.    [Eng.  Thibet;  -an, -iaii.]  Tibetan, 

thi'-ble,  s.     [A  variant  of  dibble  (q.v.).] 
1.  A  dibble.    (Prov.) 
*  2,  A  skimmer,  a  slice. 
3.  A  porridge-stick ;  a  stick  used  in  stirring 
broth,  porridge,  &c.    (Prov.) 

"The  thible  ran  rouud  and  the  .  .  .  bandfula  of 
meal  fell  into  the  water."— ^.  Bronte :  Wuthering 
Seightt,  cb.  xiii. 

tluck,  *  thicke,  *  thikke,  a.,  adv.,  &  s. 
[A.S.  thicce;  cogn.  with  O.  Sax.  tkikki ;  Dut. 
dik ;  Icel.  thykkr ;  O.  Icel.  thjokkr,  thjokkr; 
Dan.  tyk ;  Sw.  tjok,  tjock ;  O.  H.  Ger.  dicchi ; 
Ger.  dick.] 
A,  As  adjective : 

1.  Having  more  or  less  extent  measured 
round  tlie  surface  in  the  direction  of  its 
breadth,  or  from  one  surface  to  its  opposite ; 
having  more  or  less  extent  in  circumference 
or  diameter.  Said  of  solid  bodies  :  as,  a 
plank  three  inches  thick.  ■ 

2.  Having  greater  extent  or  depth  than 
usual  from  one  surface  to  its  opposite ;  rela- 
tively of  great  circumference,  depth,  or  dia- 
meter ;  having  considerable  extent  when 
measured  all  round  in  the  direction  of  its 
breadth.    (Opposed  to  thin,  slender,  or  slim.) 

"  His  short  thick  neck." 

Shafcesp. :  Venus  &  Adonit,  627. 

3.  Dense,  inspissated  ;  having  great  con- 
sistence ;  containing  much  solid  matter  in 
suspension  or  solution  ;  not  thin. 

"The  sea  fog  vras  so  thick  that  no  land  could  be 
Been.'—MacaiUag:  Bist.  Eng.,  ch.  xvii. 

4.  Not  transparent  or  clear ;  turbid,  dark, 
misty. 

"  A  fouutain  troubled,  muddy  .  .  .  thivk." 

Shakesp. :  TamiTiff  of  the  Shrew,  v.  2. 

5.  Close  set  or  planted  ;  having  things  set 
closely  or  crowded  together ;  compact,  dense. 

"  A  mount  of  rough  ascent  and  thick  with  wood." 
jDryden :  Slgismoiida  &  Guiscardo,  102, 

6.  Dense,  impenetrable. 


XX.  21. 

7.  Coming  closely  together ;  following  each 
other  in  quick  succession. 

"  Nae  doubt  that  they  were  fain  o'  ither, 
An'  unco  pack  and  thick  thegither." 

Burns :  Tiea  Dogs. 


8.  Without  proper  intervals  or  flexibility  <tf 
articulation  ;  indistinct :  as,  thick  speech. 

9.  Unable  to  articulate  properly  ;  speaking 
indistinctly. 

"Brilliant  oratorsand  playwrights  would  be  aehamed 
to  be  seen  thick  of  speech  and  unsteady  of  gait"— 
Daily  Telegraph,  Feb.  21.  1887. 

*  10.  Dim,  indistinct,  weak,  defective. 

"My  sight  was  over  thick," 

Shakesp. :  Julius  Ccesar,  v.  8. 

11.  Mentally  or  morally  dull ;  stupid,  gross, 
crass. 

"His  wit's  as  thick  as  Tewkesbury  mustard,"— 
Shakesp. :  2  Henry  IV.,  ii,  4. 

*  12.  Stupid. 

"  I  omit  your  thick  errour  in  putting  no  differencs 
between  a  magistrate  and  a  king.  —Bayward  :  A  nswer 
to  Doleman,  en.  iv. 

13.  Deep,  heavy,  profound. 

"  Thick  slumber  hangs  upon  mine  eyes." 

Sliakesp. :  Pericles,  v.  L 

*  14.  Dull ;  not,  acute,  sharp,  or  sensitive. 
(Applied  to  the  sense  of  hearing.) 

15.  Intimate,  very  friendly,  familiar.  (Colloq.) 
"  Newcome  and  I  are  not  very  thick  together."— 
Thackeray  :  Jfewaomes,  ch.  xxiv. 

B.  As  adverb : 

1.  In  close  succession  one  after  the  other ; 
fast  or  close  together ;  thickly. 

"  The  neighbouring  plain  with  arm  is  cover'd  o'er; 
The  vale  an  iron  harvest  seeuis  to  yield. 
Of  thick  sprung  lauces  in  a  wavy  field." 

Ih-yden  :  Aurengzebe,  t  L 

2.  Closely :  as,  ground  set  thick  with  trees. 

3.  To  a  great  depth  or  to  a  greater  depth 
than  Usual ;  deeply  :  as,  land  covered  thick 
with  manure. 

4.  Without  proper  intervals  ;  indistinctly. 

"  And  Bpeaikiug  thick,  which  nature  made  his  blemish," 
Shakesp. :  2  Henry  IV.,  ii,  8. 

C.  As  substantive : 

i.  The  thickest  part ;  the  time  when  any- 
thing is  thickest. 

"  Achiroetes  having  with  a  mine  suddenly  blown  up 
a  great  pai't  of  the  wall  of  the  Spanish  station,  in  the 
thick  of  the  dust  and  amoak  presently  entered  .hli 
men." — Knolles :  Hist,  of  the  Turkes, 

*  2.  A  thicket ;  a  close  bush. 

"  Dismountiu|[  strait 
From  his  tall  steed,  be  ruuht  into  the  thick." 

Spenser :  F.  Q.,  II.  i.  S9. 

3.  A  thick-headed,  slow,  or  stupid  fellow ; 
a  blockhead,  a  dolt,    (Colloq^.) 

"What  a  thick  I  was  to  comel"— fl«ffA«;  Toth 
Brown's  Schooldays,  pt.  i,  ch.  rii. 

^  (1)  Thick  and  thin : 

A.  As  subst. :  Whatever  is  in  the  way :  as, 
To  follow  through  thick  and  thin. 

B.  As  adj. :  Ready  to  go  through  thick  and 
thin  ;  thorough. 

"  We  again  see  that  he  is  one  of  the  most  thick-and' 
thin  adherents  of  the  neo-Frencb  technique. "—SC 
James's  Gazette,  May  26, 1867. 

(2)  Thick'ttnd-ihin  block : 
Naiit. :  A  block  having  two  sheaves  of  un- 
equal size  in  the  same  plane  ;  a  fiddle-block, 

*  (3)  Thick  and  threefold :  In  quick  sac- 
cession, 

"  They  came  thick  and  three/old  for  a  time,  till  one 
experienced  stager  discovered  the  "plof—L'Sstranffb. 

*  thick-brained*  a.    Dull,  stupid. 

"  The  thick-brain'd  audience  lively  to  awake, 
Till  -with  shrill  claps  the  theatre  do  shake." 

Drayton  :  Tlie  Heart, 

thick-coated,  a.  Having  a  thick,  com- 
pact, or  dense  coat  or  covering. 

*  thick-coming,  a.  Following  each  otbei 
in  quick  succession  ;  crowding. 

"  She  is  troubled  with  thick-coming  fancies." 

Sliakesp. :  Macbeth,  v.  8. 

*  thick-eyed,  a.  Having  dim  eyes ;  de- 
fective in  vision. 

"  Thick-eyed  muBliig,  aud  cursed  melancholy." 
Shakesp, :  1  Henry  I V..  ii,  S. 

thick-footed  bat,  s. 

Zool. :  Vespenigo  pachypus,  fVom  Northern 
India,  Tenasserim,  the  Andaman  and  Philip- 
pine islands,  Java,  and  Sumatra.  It  is  about 
three  inches  long,  including  the  tail ;  fur 
bright  reddish-brown  above,  paler  beneath. 
The  feet  are  furnished  with  circular  discs, 
probably  organs  of  adhesion,  analogous  to 
those  present  in  the  genus  Thyroptera  (q.v.). 

thick-grown,  a.    Dense, 

*'  Under  the  thick-grovm  brake  we'll  shroud  ourselvea.' 
Shakesp. :  a  Henry  VI.,  iiL  L 

thick-head,  s. 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  A  stupid  fellow,  a  block- 
head, a  dolt, 

2.  Ornith. :  [Pachycephala]. 


f&te,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  ^U,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot, 
or.  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  son ;  mute,  cub,  ciire,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full ;  try,  Syrian,    ae,  ce  =  e ;  ey  =  a ;  qu  =  kw. 


thick— thief 
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thicb-headed,  u. 

1.  Dull,  stupid,  crass. 

*  2.  Having  a  thick,  dense,  or  bushy  head. 
Thick-headed  Shrikes :  [PACHYCEPHALiD-fi]. 

thlck-knee,  s. 

Ornith.  :  The  genus  (Edicneraus  (q.v.),  and 
especially  (Edicnemus  crepitans.    [Stone-plo- 

VEB.] 

"  Some  stoue  plovers,  or  thick-kneet,  seven  iu  num- 
ber, hnd  a  long  start  of  the  fnlcon."  — iSt.  James'a 
Gazette,  March  17,  1886,  p.  11. 

thick -leaved,  u.     Dense;  closely  set 

with  leaves. 
"  Through   thick-leaved   bmnchea,  from  the  dingle 
bi-oke."  Longfellov) :  Sunrise  on  the  Sills. 

thick-legged  bats,  s.  pi. 

ZooL  :  Em  ballon  uridfe ;  a  family  of  Micro- 
chiroptera,  generally  distributed  throughout 
the  tropical  and  sub-tropical  regions  of  both 
hemispheres,  rarely  extending  north  or  south 
of  the  thirtieth  parallels  of  latitude.  The 
muzzle  is  obliquely  truncated,  and  the  tail 
either  perforates  the  interfemoral  membrane 
or  is  produced  far  beyond  it.  The  family  is 
approximately  equivalent  to  the  old  family 
Noctilionidse,  and  contains  two  sub-families  : 
Emballouurinse,  with  ten  genera,  arranged  in 
five  groups— FurisB  (2),  Emballonurae  (5),  Di- 
cliduri  (1),  Noctiliones  (1),  and  Ehinopomata 
(1) ;  and  Molossinse  (q.v.). 

thick-lipped,  a.    Having  thick  lips. 

"Come  on,  you  thick-Jipp'd  slave,  I'll  bear  you  hence." 
Shafceep.  :  Titus  Andronicus,  iv.  2. 

thick-lips,  s.  One  having  thick  lips  ;  a 
negro. 

*  thick-pleached, «.  Thickly  or  closely 
interwoven. 

"  The  prince  and  Count  Claudio,  walking  in  a  thick- 
pleachea  alley  in  my  orchard." — Sluikesp.:  Much  Ado 
About  Nothing,  i.  2. 

thick-ribbed,  a.  Having  strong  ribs ; 
hence,  not  easily  broken  through. 

"  In  thrilling  regions  of  thick-ribbed  ice." 

Shakesp. :  Measure/or  Measure,  111.  1. 

*  thick-sighted,  a.  Short-sighted,  pur- 
blind. 

"  Thick-sighted,  barren,  lean,  and  lacking  juice." 

S?take8p. :  Ventu  &  AdorvU,  136, 

*  thick-stufl;  s. 

Shipbuiid. :  A- name  given  to  all  plank  above 
four  inches  in  thickness. 

thick-tailed  galago,  s. 

Zool. :  Galago  crassicaxulatus,  from  southerji 
tropical  Africa.  It  is  about  the  size  of  a 
domestic  cat,  with  brown  fur,  and  a  great 
bushy  tail,  three  or  four  inches  longer  than 
the  body. 

thick-tailed  opossum,  s. 

Zool. :  Didelphys  <yras8vxLudatus,  from  Brazil 
and  Paraguay,  ranging  southwards  to  the 
River  Plate.  It  has  no  marsupial  pouch,  but 
vestiges  of  it  remain  in  the  folds  of  skin  with 
which  the  six  mammae  are  covered. 

•  thick,  v.t.  &  i.    [Thick,  a.] 

A,  Trans. :  To  make  thick ;  to  thicken,  to 
inspissate. 

"  ThougbtB  that  would  thick  my  blood." 

Shakesp.  :  Winter'*  Tale,  1.  2. 
Bi  Intrans. :  To  become  thick  or  thicken. 

"  But  see,  the  welkin  thicks  axiace." 

Spemer :  Shepheards  Calender ;  March, 

tluck'-en,  vA.  &  t.    [Icel.  thykknar=tb  become 
thick  ;'A.S.  thiccian^to  make  thick.] 

A.  Intrans.  :  To  become  thick  or  more 
thick  in  any  of  its  senses,  as — 

(1)  To  be  inspissated,  consolidated,  or  co- 
agulated. 

(2)  To  become  close  or  more  close  or  nume- 
rous ;  to  press,  to  crowd ;  hence,  to  become 
more  animated. 

"  On  heaps  the  Oreeks ;  on  heaps  the  Trojans  bled ; 
And  thickening  round  them,  rise  the  hills  of  dead." 
Pope :  Homer ;  Iliad  xvii.  417. 

*  (3)  To  become  dense,  dark,  misty,  or  the 
like. 

"The  weather  still  thickening,  and  preventing  a 
nearer  approach  to  the  land."— Cooft  ;  Third  Voyage, 
hk.  vi.,  ch.  iiL 

*  (4)  To  become  dark  or  obscure. 

"  Thy  lustre  thickens 
When  he  shines  by." 

Shakesp.  :  Antony  i  Cleopatra,  IL  8. 

B.  Trans. ;  To  make  thick  or  thitker,  in 
any  of  its  senses,  as — 

(1)  To  make  dense ;  to  make  close ;  to  fill 
up  the  interstices  of;  as,  To  thicken  cloth. 


(2)  To  inspissate. 

"  Mix  it  with  thickened  Juice  of  sodden  wines," 
JOryden  :  Virgil;  Oeorgic  iv.  387. 

*  (3)  To  make  frequent  or  more  frfequent : 
as.  To  thicken  blows. 

*  (4)  To  strengthen  or  confirm. 

"  This  may  help  to  thicken  other  proofs," 

Shakesp. ;  Othello,  ill.  3. 

thick'-en-ing,  pr,  par.,  a.,  &  s.     [THrcKEN.] 
A.  &  B,  .4s  pr.  par.  <&  particip.  adj.  :  (See 
the  verb). 
C.  As  substantive : 

1.  The  act  of  making  thick  or  thicker  ;  the 
state  of  becoming  thick  or  thicker. 

2.  Something  put  into  or  applied  to  a  liquid 
mass  or  substance  to  make  it  thicker. 

"They  let  it  remaiue  within  mortars  in  the  sun, 
and  thei-e  take  the  thickening ;  and  so  at  length  reduce 
it  into  certain  truchisclia,  and  reserve  them  for  use." 
—P.  Bolland :  Plinu,  bk.  xxiv.,  ch.  xii. 

3.  Calico-print.  :  Paste  which  contains  the 
mordant  or  dye,  in  some  cases,  and  forming  a 
vehicle  therefor. 

thickening-layers,  s.  pi. 

Bat. :  Various  layers  deposited  in  the 
primary  cell-wall  of  a  plant  at  an  early  period 
of  its  growth.    (Thome.) 

thickening-ring,  s. 

Bot. :  A  ring  formed  between  the  wood  and 
the  bark  of  trees  characterized  by  the  forma- 
tion of  annual  rings.    {Thovie.) 

thick'-et,  s.     [A.S.  thiccet.]    A  wood  or  col- 
lection of  trees  set  closely  together. 

"  The  wilderness  is  theirs,  with  all  its  caves, 
Its  hollow  glens,  it^  thiiAets,  and  its  plains, 
Unvisited  by  man."         Cowper :  Task,  vi.  402. 

*  thick'-et-ty,  a.   [Eng.  thicket;  -j/.J  Abound- 
ing in  thickets. 

thick-ish,  a.     [Eng.  thick,  a. ;  -ish.\    Some- 
what thick. 

thick'-ly,  adv.    [Eng.  thick,  a. ;  -ly.] 

1.  In  a  thick  manner  ;  to  a  great  depth. 

"  Mending  cracked  receivers,  having  thickly  overlaid 
them  with  diachylon,  we  could  not  perceive  leaks."— 
Boyle. 

2.  Closely,  densely,  compactly. 

"Lofty  hilla  all  thickly  clothed  with  wood."— (7ooft  ; 
First  Voyage,  bk.  iii.,  ch.  ii. 

3.  In  close  succession  ;  rapidly. 

"  So  that  your  siu3  no  leisure  him  afTord 
To  think  on  mercy,  they  so  thickly  thTong." 

Drayton :  Noah's  Flood. 

thick'-ness,  s.    [A.S.  thicnes.'^ 

I.  Ord.  Lang.  :  The  quality  or  state  of  being 
thick  in  any  of  the  senses  of  the  word,  as— 

1.  The  extent  of  a  body  from  side  to  side 
or  from  a  surface  to  its  opposite. 

"  Nor  indeed  can  a  thought  be  conceived,  to  be  of 
such  a  leugtli,  breadth,  ana  thickness,  or  to  b^  hewed 
and  sliced  out,  into  many  pieces,  all  which  laid  to- 
gether, as  so  many  small  chips  thereof,  would  make 
up  again  the  eiitireness  of  that  whole  thought."— Cu^ 
worth  :  Intell.  System,  p.  760, 

2.  Depth. 

"  Thus  a  foundation  will  be  laid  for  it  [salt]  to  accu- 
mulate to  any  thickness  by  falls  of  snow,  without  its 
being  at  all  necessary  for  the  sea  water  to  freeze." — 
Cook:  Second  Voyage,  bk.  iv.,  ch.  vii. 

3.  Densencss,  density,  consistence,  spissi- 
tude. 

"Diseases,  imagined  to  come  from  the  thickness  of 
blood,  come  often  from  the  contrary  cause."— ^r&M(A- 
not :  On  Aliments. 

i.  The  state  of  being  close,  dense,  or  im- 
pervious. 

"  The  banks  of  the  river  and  the  thickness  of  the 
shades  drew  into  them  all  the  birds  of  the  country."— 
Addison.  ■ 

5.  Closeness  of  the  parts  ;  the  state  of  being 
crowded,  close,  or  near:. as,  the  thickness  of 
trees  in  a  wood. 

6.  Fogginess,  mistiness,  or  darkness  of 
weather;  fog. 

"  Praying  for  the  thickness  to  settle  away  that  some 
blessed  pilot-boat  may  heave  in  sight."— ^a%  Tele- 
graph, Dec.  22,  1886. 

,7.  Dulness  of  the  sense  of  seeing  or  hear- 
ing ;  dulness  of  wit ;  want  of  sharpness  or 
acuteness. 

"  What  you  write  Is  printed  In  large  letters ;  other- 
wise, between  the  weakness  of  xny  eyes  imA  Ihickitess 
of  my  hearing,  I  should  lose  the  greatest  pleasure."— 
Bwifi. 

8.  Want  of  due  distinction  of  syllables  or 
of  good  articulation ;  indistinctness  or  con- 
fusion of  utterance :  as,  thickness  of  speech. 

II,  Foundry :  That  application  of  loam  in 
loam-moulding  which  represents  the  metal, 
and  which  is  afterwards  knocked  away  to 
leave  space  for  the  same. 


thick'-ness-ihg,  s.     [Eng.  thickness;  -ing.] 
Wood-work. :  Reducing  boards  or  pieees  to 
an  even  thickness  ready  for  dressing  to  shape. 

thick'-set,  a.  &  s.    [Eng.  thick,  and  set.] 

A.  As  adjective : 

1.  Planted  or  set  close. 

"  His  eyeballs  j^lare  with  tire,  suffused  with  blood, 
HLs  neck  shoots  up  a  thickset  thoruy  wood." 

Dryden :  Meleager  ±  Atalanta. 

2.  Having  a  short,  thick  body  ;  thick,  stout, 
stumpy.  .    ' 

B.  As  substantive : 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  A  close,  tl)ick  hedge. 

2.  Very  thick  or  dense  underwood  ;  scrub- 
busli. 

II.  Fabric:  A  stont,  twilled,  napped,  cotton 
cloth  ;  a  kind  of  fustian. 

thick'-skin,  s.  &  a.      [Eng.  thick,  and  skin.] 

A.  As  sTibst. :  A  stolid,  coarse,  gross  person ; 
one  who  is  not  easily  moved  by  taunts,  re- 
proaches, ridicule,  or  the  like  ;  a  person  with 
little  or  no  feeling ;  a  blockhead. 

"  What  wouldst  thou  have,  boor?  what,  thickskint 
speak,  breathe,  discuss  ;  brief,  short,  quick,  snap." — 
Shakesp.  :  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,  iv.  5. 

B.  As  adj. :  The  same  as  Thickskinned,  2. 

"  Nor  can  I  hide  to  pen  some  hungry  scene 
For  thickakin  ears,  and  undiscemiutt  eyne." 

Bp.  Hall :  Satires,  i, 

thick'-skmned,  a.    [Eng.  thick,  and  skinned.] 

1.  Lit. :  Having  a  thick  skin  or  rind :  as,  a 
thickskinned  orange. 

2.  Fig. :  Not  easily  moved  or  irritated  by 
taunts,  reproaches,  ridicule,  or  the  like ;  dull, 
insensible,  stolid. 

tluck'-skiill,  s.    [Eng.  thick,  and  skuU.]    A 
dull,  stupid  person  ;  a  blockhead. 

thick'-skulled,  a.     [Eng.  thick,  and  skulled.] 
Dull,  stupid  ;  slow  to  learn  ;  blockish. 

"  Pleas'd  to  hear  their  thicksJatUed  judges  ery, 
Well  mov'd.  !"  Dryden :  Persius,  i.  166. 

*  thick'-Spriing,  a.    [Eng.  thick,  and  spimng.] 

Sprung  up  thick  or  close  together. 

*  thick'-y,  a.    [Eng.  thick;  -y.]   Thick,  dense. 

"  It  was  a  very  thicky  shade." 

Greene,  in  siouming  Garment. 

*  thld-er,  adv.     [Thither.] 

*  thid-er-ward,  adv.    [Thitherward.] 

thief,  *  theef,  *  thefe,  *  theof  (pi.  *  theives^ 
*  theoves,  *  thevis,  thieves),  s.  [A.S.  theof  (pL 
thedfas);  cogn.  with  Dut.  die/;  Icel.  thjofr; 
Dan.  tyv;  Sw.  t6uf;0.  H.  Ger.  diup;  Ger. 
dieb;  Goth,  thiubs.] 
I.  Ordinary  Jjxngnage  : 

I.  One  who  steals  or  is  guilty  of  theft ;  one 
who  takes  the  goods  or  personal  property  of 
another  without  his  knowledge  or  consent, 
and  without  any  intention  of  returning  it ; 
one  who  deprives  another  of  property  secretly 
or  witliout  open  force,  as  opposed  to  a  robber, 
who  uses  open  force  or  violence. 

"  I  must  bear  my  lestimony,  that  the  people  of  this 
country  [Otaheite]  of  all  ranks,  men  and  women,  are 
the  arrantest  thieves  upon  the  face  of  the  earth." — 
Cook :  First  Voyage,  bk.  L ,  ch.  x. 

T[  In  the  times  of  Qneen  Elizabeth  and 
James  I.  no  such  sharp  distinction  was  made 
as  we  now  draw  between  a  robber  and  a  thief. 
In  Matt.  xxi.  13,  xxvi.  55  ;  Mark-  xiv.  48, 
Luke  X.  30,  &c.,  the  translation  should  have 
been  robber  instead  of  thief,  and  the  penitent 
thief  (cf.  Matt,  xxvii.  38-44,  and  Luke  xxiii. 
39-42  of  the  A.V.)  crucified  with  Jesus  should 
have  been  designated  the  penitent  robber. 

2-  Used  as  a  term  of  reproach,  and  applied 
especially  to  a  person  guilty  of  cunning,  de- 
ceitful, or  secret  actions. 

"  Angelo  Is  an  adulterous  thi^." 

Shakesp. :  Measure  for  Measure,  T. 

3.  An  excrescence  or  waster  in  a  candle. 
(Colloq.) 

"  Their  burning  lamps  the  storm  ensuing  show, 
Th'  oil  sparkles,  thicucs  about  the  snuff  do  grow." 
May :  VirgU  ;  Gcorgic  i. 

II.  Bot. :  Rubixs  fruticosus.     {Brit.  &  Hall.) 

thief-catcher,  s.  One  who  catches 
thieves  ;  one  whose  business  or  profession  is 
to  bring  thieves  to  justice. 

"  thief-leader,  s.    A  thief-catcher. 

"  A  wolf  passed  by  as  the  thief-leaders  were  dragging 
a  fox  to  ex.ec\ition."—L' Estrange. 

*  thief-Stolen,  a.  stolen  by  a  thief  or 
thieves.    (Shakesp. :  Cymbeliiie,  i.  7.) 


b%  hS^ ;  pS^t,  j<$^l ;  cat,  9ell,  chorus,  9hin,  bengh ;  go,  gem ;  thin,  this ;  sin,  a^ ;  expect,  ^enophon,  e^lst.   ph  =  & 
-€ian,  -tian  =  sh^n.   -tion,  -sion  =  shun ;  -tion,  -^iou  —  zhun.    -cious,  -tious,  -sious  =  shiis.    -ble,  -die.  &c.  =  bel,  d^L 
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•  thief-taker,  *.    A  thief-catcher. 

thief-tube,  s.  A  tube  for  withdrawing 
samples  of  liquids  from  casks,  ice. ;  a  sampling- 
tube. 

*  thief '-ly,  *theefe-ly,  adv.     [Eng.  thief; 

•ly.}    Like  a  thief. 

"  And  iu  tlie  night  full  theefely  gan  he  staike. 
When  every  wiglit  wiia  to  his  reste  brought." 

Chaucer  :  Lucrece  of  Rome. 

^  thief '- te-oiis,  w.  [Eng.  thief;  -tmus.] 
Thievish. 

•  thief '-te-ous-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  thief teo-us  ;  -ly.] 

Thievishly. 

"  Came  thiefteoutly  to  snatch  away  nome  of  my 
IflrdouB."— t7rffit7iart :  Rabelais,  bk.  iL,  ch.  xiv. 

thi-ers^h'-ite  (or  th  as  t),  s.    [After  F.  von 

Tliiersch,  the  discoverer ;  saff.  -ite  (Afiw.).] 

Min. :  A  mineral  substance  occurring  as  an 
encrustation  on  the  marbles  of  the  Parthenon, 
Athens.  Stated  to  be  an  oxalate  of  lime  origi- 
nating from  the  action  of  vegetation  on  the 
marble. 

thi-e-thar-dine,  s.  [Pref.  thi^oY;  Eng. 
etf^yV),  cdd(ehyde),  and  suff.  -ine.] 

Chem.:'  C6Hi2(C2H5)NS2-  Prepared  from 
ethylamine  in  tlie  same  way  as  thiamethaldiue. 
Has  not  been  obtained  pure. 

£hief -sie  (th  as  t),  s.    [Native  name.] 

1.  Bot. :  Melanorrhcea  usitatissima. 

2.  Ch&n. :  A  resinous  substance  used  as  a 
varnish  by  the  Burmese.  It  exudes  from 
Mdanorrhosa  iisitatisslvia  in  the  form  of  a 
very  viscid,  light-brown  liquid.  The  main 
portion  is  soluble  in  alcohol,  and  is  very 
tenacious.  The  remaining  portion  is  insol- 
uble in  alcohol,  but  partly  soluble  in  ether, 
and  changes,  on  exposure  to  the  air,  to  a  deep 
black  and  nearly  solid  substance. 

thieve,  v.i.  &  (.    [A.S.  gethedjian,] 

A.  Intrans. :  To  steal ;  to  practise  theft. 

"  Or  prowl  in  courts  of  law  for  human  prey, 
In  venal  senate  thieve,  or  rob  on  broad  highway," 
Thomson :  Castle  of  fndoJence,  I  18, 

*B.  Trans. :  To  take  by  theft ;  to  steal. 

"  Could  this  Hugult 
Who  praysd  thy  presence  with  ao  fierce  a  fervour 
Have  thieeed  the  scroll."       Li/tton :  Jiichelieu,  v.  il. 

Chieve'-less,  a.  [Scotch  thieve  =  thew  (q.v.) ; 
-less.]  Cold,  dry,  ungracious,  bitter.  (Spoken 
of  a  person's  demeanour.) 

"  Wi'  thieveleti  aneer  to  see  each  modish  mieu 
He,  down  the  water,  giea  him  thus  guid  e'en." 

Bams.   Brigs  of  Ayr. 

Uiiev'-er-^,    *  theev-er-y,  *  thev-er-y, 

8.     [Eng.  thieve  ;  -ry.  ] 

1.  The  act  or  practice  of  thieving  ;  theft. 

"  For  in  hospitaUty,  as  in  thievery,  the  Gaelic 
marauders  rivitlled  the  Bedouius."— J/acauZa^  ;  Hist. 
Miig.,  ch,  xviii. 

2.  That  which  is  stolen. 

"  Injurious  Time  now,  with  a  robber's  haste, 
Cranu)  his  rich  thievery  up,  he  knows  not  how." 
Shakesp. :  Troilua  &  Cresaida,  iv.  4. 

Uileve^,  s.  pi.    [TmEF.j 

thieves'  Latin,  s.  A  jargon  used  by 
thieves ;  the  cant  or  slang  used  entirely,  or 
almost  peculiar  to,  thieves. 

'^  thieves' vinegar,  s.  A  kind  of  vinegar 
made  by  digesting  rosemary  tops,  sage-leaves, 
&c.,  in  vinegar,  anciently  believed  to  be  an 
antidote  against  the  plague.  It  derived  its 
name  and  popularity  from  the  story  that  four 
thieves  who  j'lundered  the  bodies  of  the  dead 
during  the  plague  ascribed  their  impunity  to 
this  preparation. 

Shlev'-ish,  *  theev-ish,    *  thev-ish,  u-. 

[Eng.  thief;  -ish.] 

1.  Given  to  stealing ;  addicted  to  the  prac- 
tice of  theft. 

"The  name  of  the  lAdrones  commemorates  the  losses 
of  Magalhaeu's  crew  from  the  thievish  propensities  of 
the  natives."— roi^tor  .■  Words  &  Places  (ed.  1878),  ch.'iL 

2.  Partaking  of  the  nature  of  theft :  as,  a 
thievish  practice. 

*3.  Given  to,  characterised  by,  or  accom- 
panied with  robbery. 

"  With  a  base  and  bolst'rous  sword  enforce 
A  thievish  living  on  the  common  road." 

Shakesp. :  As  you  Like  It.  ii.  8. 

4.  Frequented  or  infested  by  thieves  or 
robbers. 

"  Walk  In  thievish  ways." 

Shakesp.  :  Romeo  <fr  JiUUt.  Iv.  1. 

6.  Acting  or  working  by  Stealth  ;  sly,  secret. 

■'  uorruption's  thiedsh  arts. 
And  ruffian  force,  began  to  sap  the  mounds 
And  majesty  of  laws."    Thomson  :  Liberty,  iiL  899. 


thiev'-ish-^l^,  *thiev-i8h-lye,a^«.    [En^. 

thievish  ;  -ly.]    In  a  a  thievish  manner ;  like  a 
thief;  by  theft    (Cowper:  Task,  v.  67.) 

thiev'-ish-neSS,  s.  [Eng.  thievish;  -ness.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  thievish. 

thig,  V.  t.  &  t  [Icel.  thig,  thiggja  =  ta  get,  to 
receive,  to  accept,  to  receive  hospitality  for 
a  night ;  Dan.  tigge  =  to  beg ;  tigger  =  a 
beggar ;  A.S.  thicgan,  thigan  =  to  get,  to 
receive.] 

A.  TraTis. :  To  ask,  to  beg,  to  supplicate. 
(Scotch.) 

B,  Intrans. :  To  go  about  receiving  supply 
or  aid  from  neighbours,  &c.    {Scotch.) 

"Lang-legged  Hielaud  gillies  that  will  neither 
work  nor  want,  and  maun  gang  thigging  and  souiiing 
about  on  their  acquaiut^ces."  —  Scott :  Rob  Roy, 
ch.  xxvi. 

thig'-ger,  s.  [Eng.  thig;  -er.]  One  who 
tliigs ;  a  be^ar ;  especially  one  who  solicits 
a  gift  or  assistance  in  food  or  money,  not  on 
the  footing  of  an  absolute  mendicant  pauper, 
but  as  one  in  a  temporary  strait,  having 
claim  on  the  liberality  of  others. 

thigh  (gh  silent),  *theigh,  *  ttiih,  *  thi, 
*the,  *thy,  *thye,  s.  [A.S.  theoh,  fhed; 
cogn,  with  Dut.  dij ;  Icel.  (ftj(j=  thigh,  rump; 
O.  H.  Ger.  deoh,  theoh;  M.  H.  Ger,  diech,  die.] 
The  thick,  fleshy  portion  of  tlie  leg  between  the 
knee  and  the  trunk.  (Used  generally  of  man.) 
"  Onesimus  far'd  worse,  prepar'd  to  fly  ; 
The  fatal  fang  drove  deep  within  his  thigh," 

Dryden:  Ooid;  Metamorphoses  v^\. 

thigh-bone,  s. 

Anat. :  The  femur,  the  largest  bone  in  the 
skeleton,  situated  between  the  os  innomi- 
■natum  and  the  tibia.  In  the  erect  position  of 
the  body  it  inclines  inwards,  and  slightly 
backwards  as  it  descends.  At  its  superior 
extremity  is  its  neck ;  its  shaft  terminates 
beneath  in  two  condyles,  united  anteriorly, 
but  separated  posteiiorly  by  a  deep  intercon- 
dylar fossa  or  notch.     [Trochanter.] 

"  The  spade  of  the  gardener  has  struck  upon  many 
skulls  and  thigh-bones  at  a  short  distance  beneath  the 
turfaud  flowers."— Macaulay :  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xiL 

*  thigh-borne,  a.  An  epithet  applied  to 
Bacchus  from  his  having  been  enclosed  in  the 
thigh  of  Zeus,  after  the  death  of  his  mother, 
Semele. 

The  thigh-borne  baatard  of  the  thund'riug  love." 
J.  Taylor :  Bacchus  &  Apollo. 

thigh-mouthed  Crustacea,  s.  pi. 

Zool.  :  The  Merostomata  (q.v.). 

*thilk,  *  thilke,  prou.  or  a.  [A.S.  thylc,  for 
'tkylic,  from  thi/,  instrumental  case  of  se,  se6, 
thcet  [That],  and  lie  =  like(q.v.).]  That,  that 
same. 

"  I  love  tMtk  lass :  alas,  why;  do  I  love  ? 
She  deigns  not  my  good  will,  but  doth  reprore."  " 
,  Spenser :  Shepheards  Calender ;  Jan. 

thill,  *thille,  ^thylle,  s.  [A.S.  thille  —  a. 
slip  of  wood,  a  trencher;  cogn.  with  Icel. 
thilja—Si  plank,  planking;  M.  H.  Ger.  dille; 
O.  H.  Ger.  dilld,  thili;  Ger.  diele—  a  board, 
a  plank;  Jcel.  thili  =:  a.  wainscot,  a  plank; 
O.  H,  Ger.  dil,  dilo  =  a  plank.] 

1.  Vehicles:  A  shaft;  one  of  the  two  side- 
pieces  by  which  one  horse  is  hitched  to  a 
vehicle.    (Written  silsofill.) 

"  More  easily  a  waggon  may  be  drawn  in  rouf  h  ways 
if  the  fore  wheels  were  as  hiyna-itiiR  hinaer  wheels, 
and  it  the  thills  were  fixed  under  theaxia." — Mortimer : 
JBusbandry. 

2.  Mining :  The  floor  of  the  mine.  . 

thill-coupling,  s.  A  device  for  fastening 
the  shafts  to  the  fore-axle. 

thill-horse,  s.  The  same  as  Thiller 
(q.v.).    (Written  a.\so  fill-horse). 

"  Thou  haat  got  more  hair  on  thy  chin  than  Dobbin, 
my  thill-horse,  has  ou  h'fl  tsL\\."— shakesp. :  Merchant 
of  Venice,  v,  2. 

thill-jack,  s.  A"  tool  for  attaching  the 
thills  of  a  carriage  to  the  clips  of  the  axle. 

thill-tug,  s.  A  leather  loop  depending 
from  the  harness  saddle  to  hold  the  shaft  of  a 
carriage. 

thill'-er,  s.  [Eng.  thill;  -er.)'  The  horse 
which  goes  between  the  thills  or  shafts,  and 
supports  them.    (Written  also  filler.) 

"  Whole  bridle  and  saddle,  whitleather,  and  nail. 
With  collars  ami  harness,  for  thiller  and  all." 

Tusser-  Husbandry. 

thim'-ble,    *  thim  -  bell,     *  thim  -  bil, 
*thym-byl,  s.     [A*.S.    th-§mel  =  a  thuuib- 
stall,  from  thuma  =  a  thumb.] 
1.  Needlework :    A  metallic   cap  or  sheath 


used  to  protect  the  end  of  the  finger  in  sewing. 
Seamstresses  use  a  thimble  having  a  rounded 
'  end  witli  numerous  small  pits  or  indentations. 
Those  used  by  tailors  are  open  at  the  end. 

"  The  firat,  a  travelling  tailor,  who  by^the  mystery 
of  his  needle  and  thimhle  had  survey'd  the  fashions  of 
the  French  and  English. '— fieaum,  */'iee,  .■  Fair  Maid 
(if  the  Inn. 

2.  Bot.:  (1)  Digitalis  purpurea;  (2)  Silem 
maritiina. 

3.  B^dld. :  A  sleeve  around  a  stove-pipo 
when  it  passes  through  a  wall  or  ceiling, 

4.  Machinery : 

(1)  A  sleeve  or  tube  through  which  a  bolt 
passes,  and  which  may  act  as  a  stay. 

(2)  A  feiTule  to  expand  a  tube  ;  specifically, 
a  ferrule  for  boiler-tubes.  ^ 

5.  Naut.  :  An  iron  ring  having  an  exterior 
groove  worked  into  a  rope  or  sail,  for  the 
purpose  of  receiving  another  rope  or  a  lanyard ; 
a  large  eyelet. 

thimble-berry,  s. 

Bot. :  (1)  A  kind  of  black  raspberry,  Rutus 
occidentalis,  common  in  America;  (2)  It. 
spectabilis;  (3)  R.  nutkaniis. 

thimble-case,  s.  a  case  for  holding  a 
thimble  or  thimbles. 

thimble-coupling,  s. 

Mach. :  A  kind  of  permanent  coupling,  of 
which  the  coupling-box  consists  of  a  plain 
ring  of  metalj  supposed  to  reseihble  a  tailor's 
thimble,  bored  to  fit  the  two  connected  ends 
of  the  shafts.  The  connection  is  secured 
by  pins"  passed  through  the  ends  of  the 
shafts  and  thimble,  or  by  a  parallel  key  or 
feather  bedded  in  the  boss  ends  of  the  shafts, 
and  let  into  a  corresponding  groove  in  the 
thimble.  Called  also  pump- coupling  or  ring- 
coupling. 

^  thimble-eye,  s. 

Naut. :  An  eye  in  a  plate  through  which  a 
rope  is  rove  without  a  sheave. 

thimble-joint,  s.  A  sleeve-joint,  with 
an  interior  packing  to  keep  the  joints  of  pipes 
tight  during  expansion  and  contraction. 

thimble-rig,  s.  A  sleight-of-hand  trick, 
performed  by  means  of  three  thimbles  and  a 
pea.  The  pea  being  placed  on  a  table  and 
covered  with  one  of  the  thimbles,  the  per- 
former proceeds  to  shift  the  thimble?,  covering 
the  pea  now  with  one,  now  with  another,  ana 
offers  to  bet  any  bystander  that  no  one  can 
tell  under  which  thimble  the  pea  is.  The 
person  betting  is  seldom  allowed  to  win,  the 
pea  being  abstracted  by  sleight  of  hand. 

thimble -rig,  v.t.  or  i.  To  cheat  by 
means  of  thimble- rigging. 

thimble-rigger,  s.  One  who  practises 
the  trick  of  thiuible-rig ;  a  trickster. 

"Thimble-riggers  abounded,  and- their  tables  were 
surrounded  by '  bonnets.'  "—Daily  Telegraph,  March  IS, 

1887. 

thimble-rigging,  u.  &  s. 

A.  As  adj.  :  Pi-actising  the  tricks  of  athim- 
ble-iigger. 

B,  As  subst. :  The  acts  or  tricks  of  a  thimble- 
rigger. 

thimble-skein,  s. 

Vehicles :  A  sleeve  over  the  arm  of  a  waggon- 
axle  ;  distinguished  from  a  strap-skein,  which 
is  simply  a  flat  iron  strip  let  into  the  wood  of 
the  axle-arm  to  take  the  wear  from  the  wood. 

thimble-weed,  s. 

Bot. ;  The  gnnus  Rudbeckia ;  so  named  from 
the  shape  of  the  receptacle. 

thim'-ble-ful,  s.  [Eng.  thimble,  ^  Sind  ftUl.] 
As  much  as  may  be  contained  in  a  thimble; 
hence,  any  very  small  quantity. 

"  Had  the  credit  of  suggesting  the  addition  of  a 
thimbleful  oi  Veuve  Cliciiuot.' —  Zfaily  Telegraph 
Sept.  11,  1896. 

*  thime  (th  as  t),  s.    [Thyme.] 

thin,  *  thinne,  *  thunne,  *  thynne,  a.  & 

adv.  [A.S.  thynne;  cogn.  with  Dut,  dun; 
Icel.  thunnr;  Dan.  tyiid :  Sw.  tunn;  O.  H. 
Ger.  dunni;  Ger.  dilnn;  Welsh  teneu;  Gael. 
&  Irish (ajia;  Lat.  tenuis;  Gr.  rayao^  (toTioos); 
Sansc.  tana.  From  the  root  tan-  =  to  stretch, 
seen  in  Lat.  /endo  =  to  stretch  ;  A.S.  Athenian; 
Gr.  reivu)  (teino);  Eng.  tenuity^  attenuate,  &c.] 

A^  As  adjective: 

I.  Literally : 

1.  Having  little  thickness  oi  extent  from 


fate,  fat,  iSre,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pdt» 
or,  wore,  wol^  work,  whd,  son;  mute,  ciib,  ciire,  njiite,  cur,  rule,  full;  try,  Syrian,    sb,  cd  =  e;  ey  =  a;  qu  =  itw. 
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one  surface  to  its,  opposite ;  slim ;  as,  thin 
paper,  a  thin  board,  &e. 

2.  Rare ;  not  dense.  (Used  of  the  air  and. 
aeriform  fluids.) 

"  Melted  iuto  air,  thin  tiir." 

Shakesf},  :  Tempest,  iv.  1, 

3.  Not  sufficient  for  a  covering  :  easily  seen 
through ;  flimsy. 

"  This  diBtiuotion  is  a  metaphysical  nothing,  and  is 
hrouf  ht  ouly  to  amuse  meii  that  have  not  leisure  to 
cousider.  And  he  that  says  one,  says  the  other ;  or  as 
bad,  under  a  thin  and  tran&parent  cover."— 5/>.  TayJor  : 
IHuuativefrom  Popery,  bk.  i.,  pt.  IL,  §  5. 

4.  Deficient  in  such  ingredient  as  gives  body 
or  substance ;  not  inspissated ;  not  contain- 
ing much  solid  matter  in  solution  or  suspen- 
sion ;  deficient  in  body. 

"  To  warm  new  milk,  pour  any  alkali ;  the-  liquor 
will  remain  at  rest,  though  it  appear  somewhat 
thinner,"— Arbutlinot. 

5.  Not  close ;  not  crowded  together  so  as  to 
fill  the  space ;  not  having  the  individuals  of 
which  the  thing  is  composed  close,  compact, 
or  dense. 

"  Early  sowiu^  and  thin  seeding  are  among  the  best 
means  for  securing  that  deeirable  end." — Baify  Tele- 
graph, Oct.  6,  1885. 

6.  Not  crowded  or  well  filled  ;  not  full. 

"  Ferrara  is  very  large,  but  extremely  thin  of 
people."— ylrfdJson.'  On  Jtaly. 

7.  Slim,  slender ;  not  fat  or  stout. 

"  My  face  so  thin."  Shakesp. :  King  John,  i. 

8.  Not  fall  or  full-grown. 


*  9.  Scanty,  small,  poor. 

"  A  thin  and  slender  pittance." 

Shaketp. :  Taming  of  Vie  Shrew,  iv.  4. 

10.  Faint,  feeble,  slight,  meagre  ;  destitute 
of  volume  or  fulness.    (Said  of  sound.) 

11.  Fig. :  Flimsy,  unsatisfactory :  as,  The 
excuse  was  I'ather  thin.  Used  also  of  literary 
work  of  a  poor  quality. 

B.  As  adv. :  Not  thickly  or  closely ;  thinly, 
scatteredly,  scantily t.   (See  the  compounds.) 

TT  Thin  is  largely  used  in  compounds,  the 
meanings  being  in  most  cases  sufficiently 
obvious  :  as,  thin-faced,  (Ain-peopled,  &c. 

thin-clad,  a.    Slightly  or  scantily  clad. 

*  thin-gut,  s.     A  starveling. 

thin-set,  u.  Planted  thinly ;  not  thick- 
set. 

"  Thin-iet  with  palm, 
And  olive  rarely  interspers'd.     J.  Philips  :  Cerealia, 

*  thin-sheeted,  u.  Wearing  or  covered 
with  tliin  sheets. 

"  All  hail,  M.P, !  from  whose  infernal  brain 
Thin-sheeted  phantoms  glide,  a  giisly  train." 

Byron :  £jtglisli  Bards  &  Scotch  Reoiewera. 

thin-skinned,  a.  Having  a  thin  skin  ; 
hence,  tig.,  unduly  flensitive,  easily  off"ended 
or  irritated. 

*  thin-spun,  a.  Spun  to  thinness  or  fine- 
ness ;  fine-spun,  thin,  delicate. 

"  Comes  the  blind  Fury  with  the  abhorred  shears. 
And  slits  the  thtn-apun  life."    Milton :  Lycidas,  76. 

thin,  v.t.  &  L    [Thin,  a.] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  make  thin  or  less  thick ;  to  attenuate ; 
to  make  slender  or  lean. 

"  The  serum  of  the  blood  is  neither  acid  nor  alka- 
line ;  oil  of  vitriol  thickens,  and  oil  of  tartar  thins  it 
a  Utile." —Arbuthnot. 

2.  To  make  less  crowded,  close,  or  numer- 
.ous  ;  to  diminish  the  number  of;  to  reduce  in 

numbeis.    (Often  used  without;  as.  To  thin 
out  a  forest.) 

"  If  those  sects  were  to  be  thinned  by  a  large  de- 
BeTtioTL"—Macaidau  ■  ^ist.  Eng.,  ch.  xi, 

3.  To  attenuate ;  to  rai'efy ;  to  make  less 
d'ense  :  as,  To  thin  the  air. 

B.  Intrans.  :  To  diminish  in  thickness;  to 
become  thin  or  thinner  ;  to  waste  away. 

H  Often  with  away  or  out :  as  geological 
strata  are  said  to  thin  out  when  they  gradu- 
ally diminish  in  tliickness  till  they  disappear. 
"  Their  cheeks  with  thin  or  droop." 

Jfy  Beautiful  Lady. 

t^line,  *  thin,  adj.  or  pron.  [A.  S.  dhin,  poss. 
pron.  declined  like  an  adjective  ;  derived  from 
dhin^  genit.  case  of  dhu  =  tliou  (q.v,).  Cngn. 
with  Icel,  thinn,  thin,  thitt,  fiom  thin,  genit, 
of  thu;  Dan.  &  Sw.  din;  Ger.  dein,  from 
ddner,  genit.  of  du  ;  Goth.  tJteins,  from  theina, 
genit.  of  thu.  In  Mid,  Eng,  thin  was  denlined, 
genit.  thines,  dat.  thine,  nom.  and  accus,  pi. 
thine;  by  loss  of  n  came  Mid,  Eng,  th.i  = 
Eng.  thy.  The  n  was  commonly  retained  be- 
rore  a  vowel  and  when  the  pronoun  followed 


the  substantive.]  Thy;  belonging  to  thee; 
being  the  property  of  thee  ;  relating  to  thee. 
Like  thou,  thine  is  now  seldom  used  except  in 
poetry,  solemn  discourses,  or  the  language  of 
the  Quakers.  Thine  is  the  form  generally 
used  before  a  vowel,  thy  taking  its  place  be- 
fore consonants ;  but  this  use  is  not  strictly 
adhered  to,  many  writers  using  both  forms 
before  vowels,  but  thine  is  always  used  if  it 
follows  the  noun.  Like  hers,  ours,  yours, 
mine,  his,  theirs,  thine  is  used  absolutely  or 
independently— that  is,  without  the  noun  to 
which  it  belongs — and  serves  either  as  a 
nominative  or  objective  or  predicate:  as, 
ThiTie  are  poor,  Give  me  thine.  That  house  is 
thine. 

"  Give  every  man  thine  ear  but  few  thy  voice." 

Shakesp. :  Samlet,  1,  3, 

thing,  *  thyng.  s.  [A.S,  thing  =  &  rause, 
sake,  office,  reason,  council ;  cogn.  with  Dut. 
ding ;  Icel.  thing  =  a  thing  ...  a  meeting ; 
Dan,  &  Sw.  ting;  O.  H.  Ger,  dine;  Ger.  ding. 
From  the  same  root  as  A.S.  th&on  =  to  thrive 
[Thee,  v.  ] ;  thipgan  =  to  grow.  ] 
I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Anything  which  can  be  made  the  subject 
of  consideration  or  discussion ;  anything 
separable  or  distinguishable  as  an  object  of 
thought ;  anything  animate  or  inanimate ; 
whatever  exists,  or  is  conceived  to  exist,  as  a 
separate  entity. 

"  The  universality  of  one  name  to  many  things,  hath 
been  the  cause  that  men  think  the  things  are  them- 
selves univei'sal ;  and  so  seriously  contend,  that  be- 
sides Peter  and  John,  and  all  the  rest  of  the  men  that 
are,  have  been,  or  shall  be  in  the  world,  there  is  yet 
something  else  that  we  call  man.  viz..  man  in  general 
— deceiving  themselves,  by  taking  the  univei'sal,  or 
general  appellation,  for  the  thing  it  siguiiieth." — 
Eobbt:  Human  Nature,  ch.  v. 

2.  An  inanimate  object  as  distinguished 
.  from  a  living  being ;  any  lifeless  material  or 

object. 

"  Ye  meads  and  groves,  unconscious  things  I 
Ye  know  not  whence  my  vleasure  spniiga." 

Cowper :  Secrets  of  fHvine  Love. 

3.  Applied  to  man  or  animals,  often  in  pity 
or  contempt,  sometimes  with  an  idea  of  fond- 
ness, tenderness,  or  admiration. 

"  The  insult  of  being  compared  with  such  a  thing  as 
Ba.ikre/'—.Vacaulay :  Bartre. 

4.  An  act,  a  deed,  a  transaction,  a  matter, 
an  event,  an  action  ;  anytliing  which  happens 
or  falls  out,  or  is  done,  told,  or  proposed. 

"  He  by  whose  authority  these  things  had  been  done, 
had  abdiciited  the  government."  — J/acauZay ;  Bist, 
Eng.,  ch.  x. 

*  5.  A  piece  of  composition  :  as,  a  tale,  <*, 
poem,  a  piece  of  music,  or  the  like. 

"  I  ba\e  a  thing  in  prose,  begun  about  twenty-eight 
years  ago,  and  almost  finished;  it  will  make  a  four 
shilling  \o\\ime."— Swift. 

6.  A  portion,  a  part,  an  item,  a  particular. 
In  this  sense  generally  compounded  witii  any 
or  no,  and  often  used  adveibially. 

7.  {PI-) :  Clothes,  accoutrements,  furniture, 
luggage  ;  wliat  one  carries  about  witli  him : 
as.  Pack  up  my  things.    (Colloq.) 

8.  A  judicial  or  legislative  assembly  among 
Scandinavian  people,  as  in  Iceland  or  Nor- 
way. The  thingvalki  in  Iceland  was  a  spot  in 
the  southern  part  of"  the  island,  where  the  al- 
thing,  or  general  parliament,  was  accustomed 
to  meet  in  the  middle  ages.    (Pron.  ting.) 

"  Likewise  the  Swedish  king 
Summoned  in  haste  a  thing. 
Weapons  and  men  to  brmg 
In  aid  of  Denmark."  Longfellow. 

II.  Law:  A  subject  of  dominion  or  property, 
as  distinguished  from  a  person. 

"  Things  real  are  such  as  are  permanent,  fix'd,  and 
immoveable,  which  cannot  be  carried  out  of  their 
place ;  as  lands  and  tenements ;  things  personal  are 
goods,  money,  and  all  other  moveables;  which  may 
attend  the  owner's  person  wherever  he  thinks  proper 
togo.'-'—Blackstone:  Commentaries,  bk.  ii,  ch.  2. 

TI  (I)  A  thing  of  nothing,  a  thing  of  Tiaught : 
A  phrase  used  to  denote  anything  very  woi'th- 
less. 

"  You  must  say,  paragon ;  A  paramour  is.  God  bless 
us!  a  thing  of  naught."— Shakespeare  :  Midtummer 
Might's  Dream,  iv.  2. 

(2)  The  thing:  As  it  ought  to  be;  in  the 
normal,  perfect,  or  becoming  condition ;  ap- 
plied colloquially  to  an  ideal  or  typical  condi- 
tion, as  of  health,  dress,  conduct,  coniplete- 
jiess,  perfectness,  exactness,  becomingness,  or 
the  like. 

thing'-um-bob,  s.  [A  ludicrous  formation 
fj'om  thing.]  A  term  used  when  one  is  at  a 
loss  for  a  definite  name  for  some  object ;  a 
what's-its-naine,  a  what-do-you-call-it. 

"  Yon  will  then  see  in  the  middle  of  a  broad  plain  a 
lonely  grey  house,  with  a  thingumbob  at  the  top:  a 
'servatory  they  call  it." — Lytton:  Eugene  Aram,  bk,  i. 
ch.  ii. 


think, ""  thenke,  *  thynke,  *  thinke  (pa. 
■  t.  thought,  *  thoughte,  pa,  par.  thought),  v.i.  & 
(,  [A.S.  thencan,  thencean  =  to  think  (pa,  t. 
thohte) ;  cog.  yfith  leoi.  thekkja ;  Dan.  tcenke; 
Sw.  tdnka;  Ger.  tfenfceii  (pa,  t.  dachie);  Goth. 
thagkjan  (pa,  t.  tluihia).  Allied  to  tha^ik  (q.v.). 
Originally  distinct  from  the  impersonal  verb 
thinlcen,  but  soon  confused  with  it.]    [Me- 

THINKS.  ] 

A,  Intransitive : 

1.  To  occupy  the  mind  on  some  subject ;  to 
have  ideas  ;  to  revolve  ideas  iu  the  mind ;  to 
cogitate ;  to  reason  ;  to  exercise  the  power  of 
thought;  to  have  a  succession  of  ideas  or  in- 
tellectual states ;  to  perform  any  mental 
opeiation,  whether  of  apprehension,  judg- 
ment, or  illation;  to  muse  ;  to  meditate. 

"  I  tJdnk,  but  dare  not  speak." 

Shakesp. :  Afacbeih,  v.  1. 

2.  To  judge  ;  to  form  a  conclusion;  to  de- 
termine ;  to  be  of  opinion  ;  to  opine. 

"  She  thinks  he  could  not  die." 

Shakesp. :  Venus  &  Adanis,  1,061), 

3.  To  purpose,  to  mean,  to  design,  to  in- 
tend, to  hope. 

"  Thinking  to  bar  thee  nf  succession,  as 
Thou  reft'et  me  of  n^  lands." 

Shakesp. :  Cymbeline,  lii.  8. 

4.  To  imagine,  to  suppose,  to  fancy. 

"  Let  him  that  thinketh  he  staudeth,  take  heed  lest 
he  fall."— 1  Corinth,  x.  12. 

5.  To  guess  ;  to  form  an  opinion  or  idea.  ' 

"  Then  Innocent  ran  in  (for  that  was  her  naraej, 
and  said  to  those  within,  Can  you  think  who  is  at  the 
door t'—Buny an:  Pilgrim's  Progress,  pt.  ii. 

6.  To  reflect,  to  recolleot,  to  call  to  mind. 


1  Followed  by  of,  on,  or  upon. 

"Think  o/that,  a  man  of  my  kidney,  think  o/that." 
—shakesp. :  Merry  Wives,  iii.  5. 

7.  To    consider,    to    i^llberate,    to    take 
thought.     (Luke  xii.  17.) 

8.  To  judge ;  to  form  an  opinion  or  estimate. 

"  As  you  hear  of  me,  so  thiiik  of  me." 

Shakesp. :  Much  Ado,  iv.  1. 

*  9.  To  presume,  to  venture. 

"  Think  not  to  say  within   yourselves,  We  hava 
Abraham  tu  our  FaXher."— Matthew  iii.  9. 

*  10.  To  expect. 

"  Do  you  think 
To  find  a  woman  without  any  fault?" 

Colman_:  Comedies  of  Tcrt-nce,  p.  323. 

B.  Transitive  : 

1.  To  form  or  harbour  in  the  mind  ;  to  con- 
ceive, to  imagine. 

"  To  think  so  base  a  thought" 

Shakesp.  :  Merchant  of  I'enice,  IL  7. 

2.  To  design,  to  meditate. 

"Cliarity  thinketh  no  evil."— 1  Corinthians  xiii.  5, 

3.  To  hold  in  opinion ;  to  consider,  to  re- 
gard, to  believe,  to  esteem. 

"May  I  lie  bold  to  think  these  sprites?" 

Shakesp.  :  Tempest,  iv.  1, 

*  i.  To  contrive,  to  plan, 

*  5.  To  make  an  object  of  thought ;  to  form 
a  conception  of. 

*  C.  Impersonally : 

1,  It  appears  to ;  it  seems  to.    (Onlyused 
now  in  methinks.) 

"  Than  is  it  wisdom,  as  it  thinketh  me 
To  maken  vertue  of  necessite." 

Chaucer:  C.  T.,  8,041 

2.  To  occur  to. 

"  So  that  hym  thinketh  of  a  daie 

A  tlioiisande  yei  e  till  be  male  se 
_  The  visage  of  Penelope."        Oower:  C.  A.,  iv. 

If  1.  To  think  of:  To  estimate,  to  esteem ; 
to  have  an  opinion. 

"  T7tink  of  lae  at  you  please." 

Shakesp. ;  Twejfth  Night,  v. 

2.  To  think  on  (or  upon) : 

(1)  To  meditate,  to  reflect,  to  consider, 

(2)  To  light  on  or  discover  by  meditation. 

"  If  any  order  might  be  thought  on." 

Shakesp.  .    Ilvnry  V.,  iv.  5. 

(3)  To  remember  with  favour ;  to  Imve  re- 
gard for  ;  to  pay  atfenbion  to  ;  to  provide  for. 

"Think  upon  me,  my  God,  for  good."— JVcftemi^tA  v.  19. 

3.  To  think  long : 

(1)  To  long  for  ;  to  expect  with  longing  or 
impatience. 

"  Long  she  thinks  till  he  return  again  " 

Shakesp. :  Rape  of  Lucrece,  1,369. 

(2)  To  think  the  time  long ;  to  weary  ;  to 
sulTer  from  ennui.    (Scotch.) 

*i.  To  think  much  :  To  grudge. 
"  5,  To  think  scorn : 

(1)  To  disdain  to  do  an  act  as  bping  beneath 
one  ;  to  scorn.    (Esther  iii,  6.) 


boil,  b^;  poiit,  j5^1;  cat,  9011,  chorus,  9hin,  bengh;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a.f;  expect,  Xenophon,  e?cist.    -ing. 
-Clan,  -tian  =  sh^n.    -tion,  -sion  =  shun ;  -tion,  -giou  =  zhun.    -cious,  -tious,  -sious  =  shus.    -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  bel,  d^L. 
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(2)  To  feel  deeply  indignant;'  to  feel  that 
an  act  done  or  threatened  is  calculated  to 
biing  one  into  scorn  or  contempt. 

*  think,  s.     [Think,  v.]    A  thought. 

"  He  thinks  many  a  long  think." 

Brmoning  :  Ring  &  Book,  vii.  914. 

think'-a-ble,  a.  [Eng.  (/iinfc;-a&Ze,]  Capable 
of  being  thought ;  conceivable,  cogitable, 
imagiuable. 

"But  what  is  the  condition  under  which  alone  a 
relation  ia  thinkable  f  Tt  is  thin/table  only  as  of  a 
certain  order— as  belonging,  or  not  belonging,  to  some 
class  of  tefore-koowu  relations."— J/^iii;  System  of 
Logic,  §  41- 

think'-er,  ».    [Eng.  think;  -er.] 

1.  One  who  thinks  ;  especially  one  who 
thinks  in  a  particular  manner,  as  a  close 
thinker,  a  deep  thinJcer. 

"  He  was  able,  here  aaid  there,  to  delude  a  superficial 
thinker  with  his  new  terms  and  reasonings :  out  the 
hardest  task  of  all  was,  thoroughly  to  deceive  him."— 
Atterbury-'  SerTnons,  vol.  iv.,  ser.  4. 

2.  One  who  turns  his  attention  to,  or  writes 
on,  speculative  subjects. 

tbink-ing,  *thenk-ynge,  pr.  par.,  i*.,  &  s. 
^Think.] 

A,  As  pr.  par. :  ^See  the  verb). 

B,  As  adj.  :  Having  the  power  or  faculty 
of  thought;  capable  of  a  regular  train  of 
thought ;  cogitative :  as,  Man  is  a  thinking 
animal. 

C,  As  S7ihst.  :  The  act  or  state  of  one  who 
thinks  ;  cogitation,  thought,  meditation, 
judgment,  opinion,  idea, 

"  I  am  wrapt  in  dismal  thinkingii." 

Shakeap.  :  AU's  WeU,  v.  3. 

•  think'-ing-ly,  adu.  [Eng.  thinUng;  -ly.] 
By  thinking,  by  thought. 

thin'-l^,  adv.     [Eng.  thin,  a.  ;  -ly.'\ 

I,  In  a  thin  m^ner ;  not  thickly  or  deeply : 
as,  thinly  clad. 

*  2.  Slightly,  insufficiently. 

"  This  may  help  to  thicken  other  proofs 
That  do  demonstrate  thiJily." 

Shakesp. :  OtTiello,  in.  3. 

3.  In  a  thin,  scattered  manner ;  not  densely 
or  closely ;  scantily. 

"  A  choice  shrub,  which  he  who  passes  by 
With  vacant  mind,  not  seldom  may  observe 
Fair  flowering  in  a  (fti«Z2/-peopled  house." 

Wordsworth :  Excursion,  bk.  vL 

tlun'-ner,  s.  [Eng.  thin,  v. ;  -er.]  One  who 
or  that  which  thins  or  makes  thin. 

thin'-ness,  s.     [Eng.  thin^  a.  ;  -ness.l 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  thin  ;  small- 
ness  of  extent  from  one  siuface  to  its  oppo- 
site. 

"Those  in  the  ti'ee,  though  generally  constructed 
under  some  over-hanging  branch,  from  the  nature  and 
thinyieu  of  their  crust  orwall,  cannot  be  [proof  against 
wet]."— Cooft:  First  Voyage,  bk.  iii.,  ch.  vi. 

2.  Tenuity,  rareness, 

3.  Slimness,  slenderness,  leanness. 

4.  A  state  approaching  to  fluidity,  or  even 
fluidity  ;  the  opposite  to  spissitude. 

"The  extreme  lightness  of  her  [a  bird's]  furniture 
being  approportiouated  to  the  thinness  of  that  ele- 
mfent." — M'>re :  Antidole  against  Atheism,  bk,  ii., 
ch.  xi.,  5  13. 

5.  Rareness  ;  the  state  of  being  scattered ; 
paucity, 

"  lu  country  villages  Pope  Leo  the  Seventh  Indulged 
a  practice,  through  the  tuinneas  of  the  inhabitants, 
which  opened  a  way  for  plui^alities." — AyJiffe-'  Parer- 
gon. 

6.  Exility,  smallness,  fineness ;  want  of 
fiilness  or  volume :  as,  the  thinness  of  a  voice. 

*  thin -m-fy,  i>.t.  [Eng.  thin;  i  connect.; 
sutf.  -fy.]    To  make  thin. 

"  The  heart  .  .  .  doth  so  thinnify  the  blood." — 
Urquhart :  Rabelait,  bk.  iii.  ch.  iv. 

thin-ning,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.    [Thin,  v.] 

A.  &  B.  -4s  pr.  par.  &  partidp.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb), 
C.  As  substantive  : 

1.  The  act  or  process  of  making  thin  or 
thinner. 

2.  That  which  is  removed  in  the  act  or  pro- 
cess of  making  anything  thin. 

"In  conjunction  with  other  checks  and  limits,  all 
subservient  to  the  .same  jjurpose,  are  the  tlnnni-ngs 
which  take  place  among  animals,  by  their  action 
upon  one  another."— Paiey;  Jfat.  TheoL,  ch.  xxvi. 

tbin'-nish^  a.  [Eng.  thin,  a. ;  -ish.]  Some- 
what or  rather  thin. 

thi-no-,  pre/.  [Gr.  0t>  (this),  genit.  div6? 
(thiiws)  =  the  beach,  the  sliore.]  Inhabiting 
or  found  on  the  sliore. 


thi-no-cor'-i-dse,  s.  pi.  [Lat.  iIiinocor(tis) ; 
Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suif.  -idoe.] 

Omith.  :  Quail-snipes ;  a  family  of  Grallffi, 
with  two  genera,  Attagis  aud  Thiuocorus 
(q-v.). 

thi-noc'-or-us,  s.  [Pref.  thiTw-,  and  Gr. 
xopevu)  (choreuo)  =  to  dance.    (Agctssiz.y] 

Omith.:  The  type-genus  of  Thinocoridae, 
with  two  species,  from  La  Plata,  Chili,  and 
Peru. 

thi-no-hy'-us,  s.  [Pref.  thitio-,  and  Gr.  U 
(Jius),  genit.  vos  (huos)  =  a  swine.] 

PalcEont. :  A  genus  of  Suidae,  abundant  in 
the  Upper  Miocene  of  Oregpn.  It  is  allied  to 
Dieotyles  (q.v.),  but  has  an  additional  pre- 
molar tooth  and  a  much  smaller  brain-cavity. 

thi-n6-les'-te§,  s.  [Pref.  thino-,  and  Gr. 
Atjot^?  (testes)  =  a  robber.] 

Pakeont,  :  A  genus  of  Limnotheridse,  from 
the  Lower  Eocene  of  Wyoming. 

thi'-no-lite,  s.  [Pref.  thino-,  and  Or.  Ai'flos  = 
a  stone.] 

Min.  :  A  name  given  to  a  large  shore  de- 
posit of  tufaceous  carbonate  of  lime,  which 
contains  pseudomorphs  of  a  mineral  believed 
to  have  originally  been  gaylussite  (q.v.).  ,  E, 
S.  Dana  has  pointed  out  that  the  angles  of 
some  of  the  crystals  are  not  found  to  coincide 
with  those  of  the  latter  mineral,  and  that  the 
original  mineral  remains  still  unknown. 

thi-O-,  pre/.  [Gr.  OeZou  (theion)  —  sulphur.] 
Having  sulphur  in  its  composition. 

tMo-alcohols,  s.  pi.    [Mercaptan.] 

thio-ethylic  etber,  s  [Ethyl-sul- 
phide.] 

tMo~urea,  s.    [Sulphurea.] 

thi-o-toen-zo'-ic,  a.  [Pref.  tkio-,^  and  Eng. 
beTisoic]  Derived  from  or  containing  sulphur 
and  benzoic  acid. 

thiobenzoic-acid,  s. 

Chem. :  -I  nosH  "^^  analogue  of  thiacetic 
acid.  Produced  by  mixing  an  alcoholic  solu- 
tion of  potassium  monosulphide  with  chloride 
of  benzoyl.  Hydrochloric  acid  added  to  the 
potash  salt  separates  the  acid  as  an  oily  body, 
which  when  left  for  some  time  deposits  the 
acid  in  colourless  crystals.  When  pure,  it 
forms  small  rhombic  tables,  inodorous  and 
tasteless,  melts  at  120°,  is  quite  insoluble  in 
water,  slightly  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether, 
and  easily  in  'carbonic  disulphide.  It  forms 
definite  salts  with  bases. 

thi-o-bu-tyr'-ic,  a.  [Pref.  thio-,  and  Eng. 
iiityric]  Derived  from  or  containing  sulphur 
and  butyric  acid. 

tbiobutyric-acid,  s. 

•  Chem. :  C4Hat)S.  An  acid  homologous  with 
thiacetic  acid,  produced  by  the  action  of 
phosphoric  protosulphide  on  butyric  acid. 

tbi-o-cap-rm-al'-diiie,  a.  [Pref.  thio-; 
Ei]g.  capric,  and  aldine.] 

Chen. :  A  compound  analogous  to  thialdine, 
formed,  according  to  Wagner,  by  the  action 
of  sulpliydric  acid  on  the  ammonia  compound 
of  capric  aldehyde.    (Watts.) 

thi-«-car'-ba-inide,  s.  [Pref.  thio-,  and 
Eng.  carbamide.]    [Sulphurea.] 

tbi-o-car'-ban-il,  s.    [Pref.  thio-;  Eng. 

carh(on),  and  anil(ine).'] 

Chem.  :  CSNCfiHs.  Phenylic  mustard  oil. 
Formed  from  the  carbanilide  by  distillation 
with  phosphoric  anhydride,  and  by  the  action 
of  phosgene  on  aniline.  A  colourless  liquid, 
smelling  like  mustard  oil,  and  boiling  at  222^. 

thi-6-carb-S.ii'-il-ide,s.  [Eng.  tMocarianil; 
-ide.] 
Chem. :  CS^SSSn^gs)     Formed  by  heating 

equivalent  quantities  of  aniline  and  potash 
hydrate  in  alcoholic  solution  with  excess  of 
carbon  sulphide.  Dilute  hydrochloric  acid 
is  added,  and,  after  evaporation,  the  mass  is 
crystallized  from  alcohol.  It  yields  colourless 
laminae,  melting  at  144°,  insoluble  in  water, 
very  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether. 

thi-o-chron'-ic,  a.  [Pref,  thio-;  second  ele- 
ment doubtful.]  Derived  from  or  containing 
sulphur  and  chloroquinone, 


tbiochronic-acid,  s. 

Chem. :  C5H8S4O14.     Obtained  as  a  potas- 
'  sium  salt  when  a  hot  solution  of  perchloro- 
quinone  is  mixed  with  concentrated  aqueous 
acid  sulphite  of  potassium. 

tbi-09'-in-nol,  s.    [Pref.  thio-;  Eng.  olnn('§l), 
and  suff.  -ol.] 

Chem.  :  CgHgS.  A  pulverulent  substance 
formed,  with  sulphide  of  ammonium,  by  the 
action  of  sulphydric  acid  on  hydrocinnaniide, 

C27H24N2  +  4H2S  =  SCgHgS  -I-  (NH4)2S. 

tbi-o-cre'-SOl,   s.      [Pref.    thio-,   and   Eng, 
i^esol.] 

CJiem.  (PL):   CeB.^^^^^^     Tolyl  hydrosul- 

phides.  Produced  from  the  three  isomeric 
toluene  sulphonic,  acids  by  reducing  the  cor- 
responding chlorides  with  zinc  and  hydro- 
chloric acid.  (1)  Ortho-,  shining  lamiuffi, 
melting  at  15°,  boiling  at  188°.  (2)  Meta-, 
liquid,  not  solid,  at  —10°.  (3)  Para-,  large 
laminas,.  melting  at  43°,  boiling  at  188°. 

thi-6-5y-3<n'-ic,  a.  [Pref.  thio-,  and  Eng'. 
~  cyanic.]  Derived  from  or  containing  sulphur 
and  cyanic  acid. 

tbiocyanic-acld,  s. 

Chem. :  CHNS.  Obtained  by  decompo-sing 
lead  thiocyanate  in  water,  with  sulphydric 
acid  gas.  Its  solution  is  colourless,  very  acid, 
and  not  poisonous.  Soluble  thioeyanates  give 
a  blood-red  colour  with  ferric  salts,  thus  af- 
fording a  delicate  test  for  hydrocyanic  acid, 
if  the  latter  be  first  converted  into  thiocyan- 
ate by  yellow  ammonium  sulphide. 

tbiocyanlc-ether,  s. 

Chem.  (PI.) :  Normal  ethyl  thiocyanate, 
C^£ip  TT  ■.,  is  a  mobile,  colourless,  strongly- 
refracting  liquid,  with  an  odour  like  that  of 
mercaptan.     Boils    at    146°.    Ethyl   isothio- 

cyanate  =  ^<Cc  h  •  ^^^^^^  ^^  ^^^  properties 
from  the  normal  compound.  It  boils  at  134°, 
lias  the  irritating  odour  of  mustard-oil,  and 
unites  directly  with  ammonia.  These  ethera 
exhibit  isomerism  like  those  of  the  alcohol 
cyanates  and  isocyanates,  as  clearly  shown 
in  the  case  of  the  ethyl  compounds. ' 

thi-o-di-a-^et'-ic,  a.    [Pref.  thio^;  di-,  and 
Eng.  acetic]    [Thiodiolycollic] 

tbi-6-di-gly-c6r-la-mide,  s.   [Pref.  thio-; 
di-,  and  Eng.  glycoUamide.] 


Chem.:  ^^^^^CNIl2)2^-    Obtained  by  the 

action  of  sulpliide  of  ammonium  on  chlora- 
cetamide  in  alcoholic  solution.  Recrystallized 
from  water  it  forms  small  white  octahedrons, 
which  melt  when  heated. 

tbi-6-di-gly-c6l'-lic,  a.  [Pref.  thio-;  di-^ 
and  Eng,  glyeollic]  Derived  from  or  pertain- 
ing to  sulphur  and.  glyeollic  acid. 

tbiodiglycollic-acid,  o. 

Cliem. :  ^^^^(YLO)^.  Formed  by  boil- 
ing thiodiglycollamide  with  baryta-water  as 
long  as  ammonia  is  evolved.  By-decomposing 
the  lead  salt  and  evaporating  the  filtrate  the 
acid  IS  obtained  in  crystals. 

tbi-6-di-gly-c6r-lim-ide,  s.  [Pref.  thio-.; 
di-;  Eng.  glycol,  and  imide.] 

Chem. :  gsHs^^HNS.  Formed  by  the  de- 
hydration of  acid  thiodiglycollate  of  ammonia, 
and  deposited  in  thin  prismatic  needles  or 
laming  from  a  hot  aqueous  solution.  It  is 
sparingly  soluble  in  cold  water,  melts  at  128°, 
and  sublimes  at  a  higher  temperature. 

tlu-o-for'-mic,  a.  [Pref.  thio-,  and  Eng. 
formic]  Derived  from  or  containing  sulphur 
and  formic  acid. 

thiofonuic-acid,  s. 

Ch&tn. :  A  compound  formed  in  small 
quantity  by  the  action  of  sulphydric  acid  on 
formate  of  lead.  It  yields  small  transparent 
crystals,  having  an  alliaceous  odour,  is  in- 
soluble in  water,  and  melts  at  120°. 

thi-o-fii'-ctis-ol,  s.     [Pref.  thio-,  and  Eng. 

fucusoL] 

Chem. :  A  substance  produced  by  treating 
fncnsol  in  alcoholic  solution  with  sulphydric 
acid. 


fEte,  f^t,  fare,  amidst,  wbat,  fall,  father ;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  ber>  tbere ;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;  go,  p6t, 
or,  wore,  wqU,  work,  wh6,  son ;  mute,  cub,  ciire,  unite,  cur,  rule,  fall ;  try,  Syrian.    £e,  oe  =  e ;  ey  =  a ;  qu  =  kw. 


thiofurfol— thirlage 
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tlu-o-fur'-fSl,  s.    [Thiofurfurol.] 

Chem. :  C5H4OS.  Thiofurfurol.  A  white 
crystalline  powder,  formed  by  the  action  of 
aiiimonium  sulphide  on  fnrfuvol,  or  of  sul- 
phydric  acid  on  furfurainide. 

thi-o-fur'-f^-rol,  s.  [Pref.  tUo-,  and  Eng. 
Jurfurol.]    [Thiofurfol.] 

thi-o-i'-sa-tyde,  s.     [Pref.  thio-,  and  Eng. 

isatyde.] 

Chem.  :  C16H12N2S2O2.  Formed  by  passing 
hydrogen  sulphide  into  an  alcoholic  solution 
of  isatin.  It  is  a  grayish -yellow,  pulverulent, 
uncrystallizable  substance,  which  softens  in 
hot  water  and  dissolves  in  alcohol. 

thi-6-l*ie-lan'-ic,  a.  [Pref.  thio-,  and  Eng. 
iiLelanLc]  Derived  from  or  containing  sulphur 
and  nielanic  acid. 

thiomelanic-acid,  s. 

C/iem. ;  A  siilphuretted  acid,  found  in  the 
black  mass  produced  by  heating  alcohol  with 
excess  of  sulphuric  acid.  It  is  capable  of 
funning  salts  with  potash  and  other  bases. 

thi-on-,  pref.    [Thio-.] 

thl-O-nam'-ic,  a.  [Pref.  thion-,  and  Eng. 
amic]  Derived  from  or  containing  sulphurous 
acid  and  ammonia. 

thionamic-acid,  s. 

Chem.  :  NHs'SOg.  Produced  by  the  action 
of  dry  ammonia  gas  on  sulphurous  anhydride. 
It  is  a  crystalline  volatile  substance,  very 
soluble  in  water,  in  which  it  quickly  undei'- 
goes  complete  decomposition. 

thi  on'-a-DUde,  s.  [Pref.  thion-,  and  Eng. 
amide.}' 

CJiem.  :  N2H4(SO).  Produced  by  the  action 
of  sulphurous  chloride  on  dry  ammonia.  It 
is  a  white  pulverulent,  non-crystalline  solid. 

thi-o-niir'-ic,  a.  [Pref.  fhion-,  and  Eng.  uric] 
Dei;i\ed  from  or  containing  sulphurous  and 
uric  acids. 

thionuric-acid,  :>. 

Chem. :  C4HSN3SO6,  Formed  by  the  action 
of  sulphurous  acicl  and  ammonia  on  uric  acid 
or  alloxan.  On  evaporating  its  solution,  it 
yields  a  crystalline  mass  consisting  of  fine 
needles';  is  permanent  in  the  air,  has  a  very 
sour  taste,  and  is  very  soluble  in  water.  It  is 
dibasii',  and  forms  acid  and  neutral  crystalline 
Sftlts  with  bases. 

thi'-on-yl,  s.     [Gr.  Oeiov  (theion)  =  sulphur  ; 

-yi.] 

Chem. :  80.  The  radical  of  the  sulphurous 
compounds. 

thi-on-yl-am'-ic,  a.  [Eng.  thionyl^  and 
amic.\     [Thionamic] 

thi-on-yl'-a^mide,  s.  [Eng.  tUonyl,  and 
amide.]    [Thionamide.] 

tln-d-phe'-nol,  s.    [Pref.  thio-,  afid  Eng. 

■phenol!] 

Chem. :  CfiHgSH.  Formed  by  the  action  of 
pentasulphide  of  phosphorus  on  plienol.  It 
i.s  a  colourless,  mobile,  fetid  liquid,  boiling  at 
168°,  is  insoluble  in  water,  but  dissolves  easily 
ill  alcohol  and  ether. 

ttii-o-phos-pham'-ic,  a.  [Pref.  thio-,  and 
Eng.  phosphamic]  Derived  from  or  pertaining 
to  snli)l)ur  and  phospliamic  acid. 

thiophosphamic-acid,  s. 

Chem.  :  P(NH2)H2S02.  Produced  by  the 
action  of  sulphochloride  of  phosphorus  on 
aqueous  ammonia.  It  has  not  been  isolated^ 
but  forms  a  -seiies  of  salts  with  bases,  nearly 
all  of  which  are  uncrystallizable. 

thi-o-phos-plid-di-ain'-ic,  a.  [Pref.  thio-; 
Eng.  pkosphodiam(ide),  and  sutf.  -ic.]  Derived 
from  or  pertaining  to  sulphur  and  phosphodi- 
amic  acid. 

thiophosphodiamic-acid,  s. 

Chem. :  P(H2N)2HSO.  Formed  by  the  action 
of  ammonia  gas  on  sulphochloride  of  phos- 
phorus. It  is  obtained  as  a  white  mass,  easily 
soluble  in  water,  js  monobasic,  and  forms  a 
series  of  salts  with  bases. 

thi-or'-sau-ite  (au  as  ow),  s.     [After 
Thiorsa,  Iceland,  where  found;  u  connect., 
and  suff.  -ite  (Min.).^ 
Min. :  The  same  as  Anorthite  (q.v.). 


thi-d-sin'-a^mine,  s.  [Pref.  thio-,  and  Eng. 
smamine.] 

Chem. :  C4H5NS-NH3.  Formed  by  the 
union  of  mustard  oil  with  ammonia.  It  is 
obUiiued  in  colourless,  prismatic  crystals, 
having  a  bitter  taste,  is  soluble  in  water, 
alcohol,  and  ether,  melts  when  heated,  but 
cannot  be  sublimed. 

thi-o-sin-^'-il-ine, ».  [Eng.  thiosinia.mi'm), 
and  aniline.] 

CUm. :  N2(CS(C3H5XC(}H5)H2).  Obtained 
by  pouring  oil  of  mustard  into  an  equivalent 
of  aniline  dissolved  in  alcohol.  It  separates 
in  foliated,  colourless  crystals,  destitute  of 
taste  and  smell,  insoluble  in  water,  very  solu- 
ble in  alcohol  and  ether,  and  shows  but  little 
tendency  to  combine  with  acids.  Melts  at  95°. 

tbi-o-sul-phtir'-ic.  a.  [Pref.  thio-,  and  Eng. 
s^tlphuric.]  Derived  from  or  containing  sul- 
phur and  sulphuric  acid. 

thiosulphurio  -  acid,  s      [Hyposul- 

PHUROUS-ACIO.] 

thi-o-va-ler'-ic,  a.  [Pref.  thio-,  and  Eng. 
valeric]  Derived  from  or  containing  sulphur 
and  Valeric  acid. 

thiovaleric-acid,  s. 

Chem. :  The  product  of  the  action  of  phos- 
phoric pentachloride  on  valerianic  acid. 

thir,  a.     [Icel.]    These.    (Scotch.) 
"  nir  breekB  o'  mine,  my  ouly  mir. 
That  ance  were  pluah  o'  guid  blue  bair," 

Burns :  Tarn  O'Shanter. 

third,  *  thirde,  *  thrid,  *  thridde, 
*thyrd,  a.  &  s.  [Properly  thrid,  from  A.S. 
thridda,  from  thred,  thri  =  three  (q.v.);  cogu. 
with  Dut.derde;  Icel.  thridhi;  Dan.  tredie; 
Sw.  tredje ;  Ger.  dritte  ;  Goth,  thridja;  Wei. 
tryde,  trydedd  ;  Gael.  &  Ir.  trmn  ;  Russ,  tretii  ; 
Lith.  ireczias;  Lat.  tertiiis ;  Gr.  Tpiros  (trltos); 
Sancs.  tritija.  For  the  metathf,sis  of  r  and  i 
see  Bird.] 

A.  As  adjective : 

1.  The  ordinal  of  three  ;  coming  next  after 
the  second ;  coming  after  two  of  the  same 
class. 

"  He  waa  wounded  the  thrid  tyme." 

Robert  de  Brunne,  p.  8. 

2.  Constituting  or  being  one  of  three  equal 
parts  into  which  a  whole  is  or  may  be  divided. 

"  The  third  part  of  a  minute." 
STuikesp. :  Midsummer  Night's  Dream,  il.  2. 

B.  As  substantive : 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

I.  The  third  part  of  anything  ;  one  of  three 
equal  parts. 

*  2.  The  sixtieth  part  of  a  second. 

"Divide' the  natural  day  into  twenty-four  e^uai 
parts,  an  hour  into  sixty  mmuteB,  a  minute  into  sixty 
seconds,  a  uecond  into  sixty  thirds."— Bolder :  On 
Time. 

II.  Technically : 

1.  Law  (PL):  The  third  part  of  the  estate 
of  a  deceased  husband,  which,  by  the  law  of 
some  countries,  tlie  widow  is  entitled  to  enjoy 
during  her  life ;  coiTCspouding  to  the  terce  of 
Scots  Law. 

2.  Music : 

(1)  An  interval  consisting  of  a  major  tone 
and  a  minor  tone,  as  from  c  to  e  ;  called  a 
major  third. 

(2)  An  interval  consisting  of  a  major  or 
minor  tone  and  a  semitone,  as  from  a  to  c : 

"called  a  minor  third. 

(3)  The  upper  of  the  two  notes  including 
such  intervals. 

Third  Estate,  s. 

1.  In  Great  Bi-itain  the  Commonalty  or 
Commons,  represented  in  the  legislature  by 
the  House  of  Commons. 

2.  FrcTich  Hist.  :  The  Tiers  Etat  (q.v.). 
Third-order,  s. 

Eccles:  &  Church  Hist.  :  A  term  which  arose 
from  the  fact  that  when_  St.  Francis  had 
founded  the  Friars  Minor  (1209)  for  men, 
and  St.  Clare  had  founded  the  Poor  Clares 
(1221)  for  women  under  a  rule  presented  by 
him,  he  established  a  congregation  called  the 
Brothers  and  Sisters  of  Penance  as  a  sort  of 
middle  term  between  the  world  and  the 
cloister,  with  a  separate  rule,  the  members  of 
which,  men  and  women,  married  or  single, 
''should  be  bound  by,  rule  to  dress  more 
soberly,  fast  more 'stiictly,  pray  more  regu- 
larly, hear  mass  more  frequently,  and  practise 


works  of  mercy  more  systematically  than  or- 
dinary pei'sons  living  in  the  world."  They 
had  to  undergo  a  year's  novitiate  and  to  take 
a  simple  vow  to  obaerve  the  rule.  Many  of 
these  persons,  in  course  of  tiuje,  wished  to  ' 
live  in  community,  and  so  congregations  of 
the  Third  Order-arose— true  Franciscans  with 
a  rule  of  their  own,  distinct  from  that  of  the 
Friars  Minors  and  that  of  the  Poor  Clares. 
Pope  Benedict  XIII.,  in  the  Bull  Paterna 
sedis,  speaks  of  the  Third  Order  "as  a  true 
and  proper  order,  uniting  in  one  seculars 
scattered  all  over  the  world  and  regulars 
living  in  comnmnity ;  disthiguished  from  all 
confraternities  as  having  its  own  rule,  ap- 
proved by  the  Holy  See,  novitiate,  profession, 
and  a  habit  of  determinate  form  and  material" 
(in  the  case  of  persons  living  in  the  world 
consisting  of  a  brown  scapular  worn  under 
the  ordinary  dress).  The  Dominicans  have  a 
Third  Order,  instituted  by  St.  Dominic  (1170- 
1221),  but  in  what  year  is  uncertain  ;  tlie 
Augustinians  established  one  at  the  beginning 
of  the  fifteenth,  and  Minims  at  the  beginning 
of  the  sixteenth  century,  and  their  example 
has  been  followed  by  the  Servites,  the  Car- 
melites, and  the  Trappists. 

*  third-penny,  s. 

Old  Law :  A  third  part  of  the  profits  of  flnea 
and  penalties  imposed  at  the  county  courts 
wliich  was  the  perquisite  of  the  earl. 

third-person,  s. 

Gram.  :  Tlie  person  spoken  of. 
third-point,  s.    [Tierce-point.] 
third-sound,  ^.    [Third,  s.,  II.  2.] 

third-stave,  s. 

Music :  A  name  given  to  the  stave  upon 
which  pedal  music  is  written  for  the  organ. 


*  third. 


[Thread.] 


*  third'-bor-ough  (gh  silent),  s.  [Eng.  third, 
and  borough.]    An  under- con  stable. 

"  I  know  my  remedy  ;  I  must  go  fetch  the  thirit 
borough."— Shakesp. :  Taming  of  the  Shrew,  i.  1. 

*  third -Ing^,  s.  pi.    [Third,  a.] 

l£ng.  Law:  The  third  part-of  the  corn  or 
grain  growing  on  the  ground  at  the  tenant's 
death,  due  to  the  lord  for  a  heriot,  as  in  the 
Manor  of  Turfat,  in  Herefordshire. 

third'-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  'third,  a,. ;  -ly.]  In  the 
third  place. 

■'  Plrst,  metals  are  more  durahle  Uian  plants ; 
secondly,  they  are  more  solid  ;  thirdly,  they  are  whollj 
aubterrany." — Bacon. 

third' -rate,  t*.     [Bug.  third,  a,,  and  rate.] 

1.  Of  a  very  inferior  class  ;  very  poor :  as, 
a  thirdrate  actor. 

2.  In  the  navy  applied  to  a  certain  class  of 
men-of-war.     (Used  also  substantively.) 

third^.  3.  pi.    [Third,  «.,  B.  II.  1.] 

*  thirdi'-man,  s.  [Eng.  third  and  man.]  An 
umpire,  a  mediator  or  arbitrator. 

"  There  should  be  Bomebody  to  come  In  thirdsman 
between  Death  and  my  nrinciual."— Sco«;  St.  lionan't 
Well. 

thirl  (1),  *thirle,  *thyrl-yn,  v.t  [A.S. 
thyrlian,  from  thyrel=a.  hole.] 

1,  To  bore  through,  to  pierce,  to  perforate, 
to  penetrate. 

"  If  ony  thirle  or  make  an  hole  in  a  feble  wftUe."— 
Gesta  Romanorum,  p.  10. 

2.  To  thrill,  to  vibrate. 

"  It  thirVd  the  heaTt-stringa  thro'  the  breast." 

Bums  :  Letter  to  J.  Lapraik. 

thirl  (2),  v.t.  [Icel.  thrall  =&  thrall,  a  serf.] 
[Thrall.]  To  enslave,  to  enthrall ;  to  astrict 
or  bind  by  the  terms  of  a  lease  or  otlierwise  ; 
as,  lands  thirled  to  a  particular  mill.  (Scotch.) 
[Thirlage.] 

thirl,  s.    [Thirl  (2),  v.] 

Scots  Law ;  A  term  used  to  denote  those 
lands  the  tenants  of  which  were  bound  to 
bring  all  their  grain  *o  a  certain  mill.  Called 
also  Sucken. 

*  thirl' -ar-ble,  *  thirle-ar-bylle,  a.  [Eng. 
thirl  (1)',  V.  ;  -able.]  ■  Capable  of  being  pene- 
trated or  pierced ;  penetrable. 

thirl' -age  (age  as  ig),  s.  [Eng.  thirl  (2),  v. ; 
-age.] 

Scots  Law :  A  species  of  servitude,  formerly 
very  common  in  Scotland,  and  also  prevalent 


1>6U.  boy;  poiit,  jov^l;  cat,  fell,  chorus,  9hin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as;  expect,  Xenophon,  e^ist.   ph  =  & 
-cian, -tian  =  Shan,    -tion, -sion  =  shiin; -tion, -sion=^zhun,    -clous, -tious, -sious  =  shiis.   -ble, -die,  &c.  =  bel,  doL 
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in  England,  by  which  the  proprietors  and 
other  possessors  of  lands  were  bound  to  carry 
the  grMn  produced  on  the  lands  to  a  particular 
mill  to  t*  ground,  to  which  mill  the  lands 
were  said  to  be  thirled  or  astricted,  and  also 
to  pay  a  certain  proportion  of  the  grain,  vary- 
ing in  different  cases,  as  a  remuneration  for 
the  grinding,  and  for  the  expense  of  the  erec- 
tion and  maintenance  of  the  mill.  The  prin- 
cipal duty  chargeable  in  thirlage  was  multiu-e 
(q.v.).  There  were  also  smaller  duties  called 
sequels,  which  fell  to  the  servants  of  the  mill, 
according  to  the  particular  usage  of  each  mill. 

Uurl'-ing,  s.    [Thirl  (1),  r.] 

Mining:  A  worked  space  connecting  the 
'  rooms  of  a  mine.  The  rooms  are  galleries 
proceeding  regularly  (in  coal  mines)  from  the 
dip-head  or  main-level,  and  the  unworked 
space  forms  a  wall.  By  cutting  gaps  in  this 
wall  at  regular  intervals,  the  wall  becomes  a 
row  of  pillars,  the  said  connecting  workings 
are  thirlings. 

thirst,    *  thurst,    *  thurste»    *  threst, 

*  thriat,  *  tliniste,  s.  [A.S,  thurst,  thyrst, 
thirst ;  cogn.  with  Dut.  dovst ;  Icel.  ihorsti ; 
Dan.  torst ;  Sw.  torst ;  Ger.  durst ;  Goth. 
thaurstei.]    [Thirst,  v.] 

I.  Lit.  :  A  term  used  to  denote  the  sensa- 
tions arising  from  the  want  of  fluid  nutriment ; 
the  desire,  uneasiness,  or  suffering  arising 
from  want  of  drink  ;  great  desire  for  drmk, 

"  Though  we  cool  our  thirst  at  the  niouth  of  the 
river."— ^jj.  Taylor ;  On  Set  forms  of  Liturgie,  §  29. 

K  As  perspiration  and  other  discharges 
carry  off  moisture  from  the  body,  tlie  sensa- 
tion of  thirst  arises,  and  is  generally  propor- 
tionate to  the  necessity  for  a  fresh  supply  of 
liquid.  Of  all  beverages  the  only  part  which 
is  essentially  required  to  slake  thirst  is  the 
water  which  they  contain.  Abnormal  thirst 
exists  in  many  diseases;  insatiable  thirst 
(Polydipsia)  is  a  symptom  of  Diuresis. 

IL  Figuratively: 

1.  Dryness,  drought. 

"  The  rapid  current  .  .  .  through  veina 
Of  potoua  earth  with  kindly  thirst  updrawn. 
Hose  a  fresh  fountain."        Milton :  P.  L.,  iv.  228. 

2.  A  want  and 'eager  longing  or  desire  after 
anything.  (Now  followed  by  /or  or  ajt&r., 
formerly  by  o/.) 

"  fThou]  hajst  allayed 
The  Qilnt  I  had  (if  knowledge. " 

Milton:  P.  £.,  vhi.  a 

thirst,    *  thirste,  ■*  thurste,    *  thurst, 

*  thrifit,  v.i.  &,t.  [A.S.  tliyrstan ;  cogn.  with 
Dut.  dorsten ;  Icel.  tkyrsta;  Dan.  tiirste;  Sw. 
torsta ;  Ger.  diirsten ;  Goth.  WinirsaTi  (pa.  t. 
thars)^=^  to  be  dry,  to  thirst ;  Sansc.  (ars/ia  = 
to  tliirst ;  trish-=^t(i  thirst;  Ir.  tort  =  thirst, 
drought ;  Gr.  T4p<rofi.ai  (tersoTnai)  =to  become 
dry;  Lat.  torreo  =  to  parch  ;  terra  ({or  tersa) 
=  dry  ground.  From  the  same  root  come 
terrace,  torrid,  test,  toast,  tureen.] 

A.  Intransitive : 

1.  Lit. :  To  feel  thirst ;  to  experience  a 
painful  sensation  for  want  of  drmk  ;  to  have 
desire  to  drink  ;  to  be  thirsty. 

"  The  people  thirsted  there  for  water."— jEarodita 
xvii.  3. 

2,  Fig. :  To  have  a  vehement  desire  or 
longing  for  anytiiing. 

"  And  cruel  and  blood-thirsty  men 
Would  tliirxt  for  blood  no  more." 

Cowper :  Olney  Hymns,  xxxiii. 

•  B.  Trans.  :  To  have  a  thirst  for ;  to  desire 
to  drink. 

"  He  seeks  his  keeper'a  fleah,  and  thirsts  hia  blood." 
Prior:  Solomon,  L  203, 

•  thirsf-er,  a.  [Eng.  thirst,  v.  ;  -er.]  One 
who  thirsts. 

thirst' -i-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  thirsty;  -}y.]  In  a 
thirety  maimer. 

"  They  heare  hungrily  and  thirstily,  but  it  is  but  to 
catch  advantages."— £jD.  Uall:  The  Bypacrite. 

thirst -i-ness,  s.  [Eng.  thirsty ;  -ness."]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  thirsty;  thirst; 
vehement  desire  or  longing  for  anytiiing. 

■'  They  who  be  athirst  la  the  night,  if  they  Bleep 
upon  it,  lose  their  thirttinease,  although  they  drink 
uever  a  drop."— P.  Bollandir  Plutarch,  p.  599. 

*  thirst'-less,  a.  [Eng.  thirst;  -less.]  Not 
having  thii-st;  not  having  vehement  desire 
for  anything. 

thirst-y.  *  thirst-ie,   a.     [A.S.    thvrstig ; 

cogn.    with    Dut.    dorstig ;    Tcel.    thrystugr ; 

Dan.    &    Sw.    torsti^ ;    O.   H.  Ger.  durstac, 

dursteg ;  Ger.  durstig.] 

I.  Lit. :  Feeling  a  sensation  of  pain  or  un- 


easiness for  want  of  drink ;  suffering  for  want 
of  drink;  having  thirst ;  suffering  from  thirst. 
"  E^er  to  drink,  down  msh  the  thirsty  crowd, 
Haug  o'er  the  banka.  and  trouble  all  the  flood." 
Jiowe :  Lucan :  Pharsalia,  iv. 
IL  Figuratively: 

1.  Dry ;  lacking  in  moisture  ;  parched. 


2.  Having  a  vehement  desire  or  longing  for 
anything. 

"  To  be  thirsty  after  totterlDg  honour." 

Shakesp. :  Pericles,  ill.  2. 

thir'-teen,  *  thret-tene»  a.  &  s.  [A.S. 
tkreotene,  thredtyae,  from  thed  =  three,  and 
ten,  tyn  =  ten  ;  cogn.  with  Dut.  dertien;  Icel. 
threttdn;  Dan.  tretten;  Sw.  tretton ;  Ger. 
dreizehn.] 

A.  As  adj.  :  Ten  and  three. 

"Si)eaking  at  the  one  end,  I  heard  It  return  the 
voice  thirteen  times." — Bacon ;  If  at.  Hist. 

B.  As  substantive : 

1.  The  number  which  consists  of  three  and 
ten. 

2.  A  symbol  representing  thirteen  units, 
as  13  or  xiii. 

thir'-teenth,  a.  &  s.  [A.S.  thredteodha, ;  Icel. 
thiettandi.] 

A.  As  adjective : 

1.  The  ordinal  of  thirteen ;  the  third  after 
the  tenth. 

"  If  she  could  prove  a  thirteenth  task  for  him 
Who  twelve  achiev'd,  the  work  would  me  beaeam." 
Beaumont :  Psyche. 

2.  Constituting  or  being  one  of  thirteen 
equal  parts  into  which  a  whole  is  or  may  be 
divided. 

B.  As  substantive : 

I.  Ord.  Lang. :  One  of  thicteen  equal  parts 
into  which  a  whole  is  or  may  be  divided. 

IL  M^isic :  An  interval  forming  the  octave 
of  the  sixth,  or  sixth  of  the  octave- 

Tl  Chord  of  the  thirteenth :  A  chord  called  by 
some  a  suspension;  by  others  a  secondary 
seventh.  It  consists  generally  of  the  third, 
seventh,  and  thirteenth  of  the  dominant,  and 
is  used  both  in  the  major  and  minor  modes. 

thir'-ti-eth,  a.  &  s.    [A.S.  thritigodha.] 

A.  As  adjective : 

1.  The  tenth  thrice  told  ;  the  next  in  order 
after  the  twenty-ninth  ;  the  ordinal  of  thirty. 

2.  Constituting  or  being  one  of  thirty  equal 
parts  into  which  a  whole  is  or  may  be  divided. 

B,  As  subst. :  One  of  thjrty  ecjual  parts  into 
which  a  whole  is  or  may  be  divided. 

thir'-ty,  *  thret-ty,  *thrit-tl,   *  thrit- 

ty,  a.  &  s.  [A.S.  thritig,  thrittiy,  from  thri, 
thred=  three,  and  suff.  -(iff  =  ten;  cogn.  with 
Dut.  dertig ;  Icel.  thrjdtiu;  Dan.  tredive;  Sw. 
trettio;  Ger.  dreizig.] 

A-  As  adj.:  Thrice  ten;  ten  three  times 
repeated ;  twenty  and  ten. 

"  Kyng  Egbrygt  adde  ybakyng  thre  and  thritty  yer, 
Tnet  folc  of  Deuemarch  hyder  com,   aa  yt  adde 
y-do  er."  Robert  of  Gloucester,  p.  25fl, 

B.  As  substantive : 

1.  The  number  which  consists  of  three  times 
ten. 

2.  A  symbol  which  represents  thirty  units, 
as  XXX.  or  30. 

^  The  Thirty  Tyrants:  The  thirty  magis- 
trates appointed  by  Sparta  over  Athens  at  the 
termination  of  the  Peloponnesian  war.  They 
were  overthrown  in  B.C.  403  after  only  one 
year's  reign. 

thirty-nine  articles.  [Article,  B.  IV.] 

thirty-two,  s. 

Pnnt.  :  A  sheet  of  paper  which  folds  up 
into  thirty-two  leaves  or  sixty-four  pages. 
Usually  written  32ino. 

Thirty-years'  war,  s. 

Hist. :  The  name  given  to  a  European  war, 
or  rather  a  succession  of  wars,  which  lasted 
for  thirty  years  (1618-1648),  and  in  which 
Austria,  most  of  the  Catholic  princes  of  Ger- 
many, and  Spain  were  engaged  on  one  side 
throughout,  but  against  different  antagonists. 
The  contest  was  virtually  a  renewal  of  the 
struggles  which  took  place  in  the  days  of 
Charles  V. — Protestantism  asserting  itself, 
and  Papacy  determined  if  possible  to  keep  it 
down.  France  took  an  active  part  on  the 
Protestant  side ;  for,  though  Richelieu  op- 
pressed the  Protestants  in  France,  he  helped 
those  of  Germany  in  order  to  weaken  that 


Power,  and  so  injure  a  dangerous  rival.  There 
were  three  distinct  periods  in  the  struggle. 
In  the  first  Austria,  under  WalLnstein,  was 
completely  victorious,  and  threatened  to  sub- 
due all  (jermany.  In  the  second  the  Pro- 
testants, under  Gustavus  Adolphus,  carried 
all*before  them  ;  and  in  the  third  victory  waa 
more  uncertain  and  more  equally  divided. 
Peace  was  established  by  the  Treaty  of  West- 
phalia (1648),  wliich  guaranteed  religious 
liberty  to  both  Lutlierans  and  Calviniste,  and 
made  extensive  territorial  changes  at  the  ex- 
pense of  Austria  and  Germany.  France 
obtained  Alsace  (which  became  German  again 
in  1871),  and  the  State  of  Brandenberg,  re- 
ceived still  larger  additions  ;  these  were  in 
1701  merged  in  the  new  kingdom  of  Prussia, 
afterwards  the  nucleus  of  the  German  Empirs 
(1871). 

this,  thes,  a.  orpron.  [A.S.  dhes  (maac.)^ 
dheos  (fern.),  dkis  (neut.);  cogn.  witli  Dut. 
deze,;  Icel.  thessi  (masc.  &  fem.),  thetta  (neut.) ; 
O.  H.  Ger.  deser ;  M.  H.  Ger.  disir ;  Ger. 
dieser.  The  modern  plural  form  is  these,  ^ose 
being  used  as  the  pi.  of  that,  but  both  forms, 
are  really  plurals  of  this,  the  Mid.  Eng.  word 
for  those  being  tho  or  thoo,  from  A.S.  dhd,  nom. 
pi.  of  the  def.  article.  This  is  formed  of  the 
two  pronominal  bases,  tka  (seen  in  tJiat, 
thither,  &c.)  and  sa  =  he.] 

1.  Used  to  denote  something  that  is  present 
or  near  in  place  or  time,  or  that  has  been  just 
mentioned. 

"  And  whanne  the  tilierifl sigheu  him : the!  thoughten 
withinne  hemsilf  and  seiden,  thiols  the  eir,  ale  we 
him  that  the  eritage  be  ou.TB."—Wi/cltffe  :  Lu!is  xx. 

2.  This  is  frequently  used  as  a  substitute 
for  what  has  preceded  :  as — 

"  When  they  heard  this,  they  were  pricked  In  their 
heart." — Acts  li.  87. 

Where  this  refers  to  the  words  of  Peter  just 
spoken.  It  also  frequently  represents  a  word, 
a  sentence,  or  a  clause,  and  in  some  cases  it 
refers  to  something  to  be  immediately  said  or 
done. 

"  But  know  this,  that  if  the  goodmau  of  the  houae 
had  known  in  what  watch  the  thief  would  come,  ha 
would  have  watclied  and  would  not  have  suffered  bla 
house  to  be  broken  u^."~.\IUtthew  xxiv.  43. 

3.  This  is  used  absolutely  to  denote  present 
place,  state,  condition,  or  the  like. 

"  0  Antony,  I  have  followed  fchee  to  this." 

Shakesp.  :  A  nlony  A  Cleopatra,  v,  1. 

4.  Used  in  reference  to  time,  this  may  refer 
to: 

(1)  The  present  time :  as,  this  day,  this  week. 
It  is  also  frequently  used  in  this  sense  abso- 
lutely, as  the  present  time,  hour,  &c. 

"  Between  this  and  supper." 

Sluikesp.  :  Coriolanus,  iv.  8. 

(2)  Time  past ;  the  time  immediately  before 
the  present. 

"  Wbereou  this  month  I  have  been  hammering.'* 
Shakesp. :  Two  Gentlemen,  i,  8. 

(3)  Time  to  come;  futurity.' 

"  This  night  Til  waste  in  sorrow." 

Shakesp.:  Venus  &  Adonis,  583, 

^  (1)  This  is  often  used  in  connection  with 
numbers  instead  of  the  plural  these,  the  snia 
being  considered,  as  it  were,  a  total. 

"  Which  for  this  nineteen  years  we  have  let  alip." 
Shakesp. :  Measure  for  Measure,  i.  3. 

(2)  Shakespeare  used  the  phrases  this  even, 
this  night,  in  the  sense  of  last  even,  last  night. 
"  My  troublous  dream  this  vigM  doth  make  me  sad." 
Shakesp. :  2  Benrg  VI.,  i.  2. 

5.  This,  when  used  as  opposed  or  correlative 
to  that,  refers  properly  to  the  nearest  person 
or  object,  that  veferr'nig  to  the  more  distant. 
But  the  two  words  are  frequently  used  to  de- 
note reference  indefinitely : 

"  Two  Bhlps, 
Of  Corinth  that,  of  Epidaurufl  thix." 

Shakesp. .  Comedy  of  Errors,  i.  1. 

When  used  in  reference  to  things  spoken  of, 
this  refers  to  that  last  mentioned ;  that  to  a 
thing  previously  mentioned— 

"  Their  ludgmeiit  in  this  we  may  not,  and  in  thai  vr» 
ueed  not  follow."— fooler. 
Sometimes  it  is  used  in  opposition  to  other : 
"  CJonaider  the  arguments  which  the  author  had  to 
write  this,  or  to  disign  the  otiier  before  you  arraign 
him."~l)ryden, 

If  (1)  This  is  sometimes  found  as  a  con- 
traction for  this  is. 

"  This  a  good  friar,  belike." 

Shakesp. :  Meftsurefor  Measure,  v.  1. 

(2)  It  is  used,  not  to  define  or  point  to 
something,  but  to  designate  things  or  persons 
as  sufficiently  known  in  their  qualities,  some 
times  in  a  good,  oftener  in  a  bad  sense. 
"  Where  is  this  Hector?" 

Shakesp. :  Trotlus  A  CrcesideL.  v.  6. 


f&te,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;   we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;   pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  p6t» 
or,  wore,  wolf;  work,  who.  son;  mute,  cub,  ciiro,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full ;  try,  Syrian.     99.  oe  =  e ;  ey  =  a ;  qu  =  Uw. 
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(3)  By  this:  By  or  before  this  time':  as,  By 
fti£  tlie  man  was  gone.  ' 

*  (4)  Used  for  thus  or  so : 

"  What sm  I  that  tbou  sbouldat  contenin me  thiat" 
Shaketp. :  Venus  ±  Adonit,  205. 

Tluf'-lie,  s.     [Lat.  =  a  Babylonian  maiden 
described  by  Ovid  (Met.  iv.  65)  as  committing 
suicide  because  she  believed  her  lover,  Pyra- 
mus,  to  be  dead.] 
Aslron.:  [Asteroid,  88.]. 

*  this'-ness,  s.    [Eng.  this;  -ness.]    The  state 
or  quality  of  being  this ;  haecceity.     [That- 

NESS.] 

"  It  is  evident  that-saineness,  thisnets,  aud  thatneaa 
belongeth  iiot  to  matter  by  itself."— A'ir  X.  Digby  : 
Obterv.  on  Religio  Medici. 

this' -tie  (tie  as  el),    *this-til,    *tliys- 

tylle,  s.  [A.S.  thistel;  cogn.  with  Dut.  dis- 
tel;  Icel.  thistill;  Dan.  tidsel;  Sw.  tistel; 
O.  H.  Ger.  distil,  distula ;  Ger.  distel.'] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  A.  name  given  to  many 
plants  with  prickly  stems,  leaves,  and  involu- 
cres, or  having  at  least  one  of  these  parts 
prickly.  Most  are  composites  of  the  tribe 
Cynareae.  Among  these  are  the  Spear  thistle, 
Carduiis  lanceolatus,  the  emblem  of  Scotland  ; 
the  Blessed  thistle,  Carduus  henedictiis;  the 
Carline  thistle,  and  many  others.  Britten  & 
Holland  enumerate  forty-six  species  having 
thistle  as  the  last  word  of  their  compouod  name. 
Some  other  plants  are  called  thistles ;  thus  the 
Mexican  thistle,  Argemone  inexicana,  is  a  poppy 
with  prickly  leaves.     [Russian-thistle.] 

2.  Bot:  (1)  The  genus  Carduus  (q.  v.).   [Car- 

LINA,  OnOPORDON.] 

%  Order  of  the  Thistle:  A  Scottish  order  of 
knighthood,  sometimes  called  the  Order  of 


St.  Andrew.  Tt 
by  James  VII, 
Bn.gland),  in 
eight  knights 
ted.  It  fell  into 
ing  the  reign 
Mary,  and  was 


was  instituted 
(James  J  I.  of 
1687,  when 
were  nomina- 
abeyance  dur- 
of  William  and 
revived    by 


Queen  Anne  insignia  of  ohdee  in  1703.  As 
at  present  ""^  ^°'=  thistle.  constituted, 
the    Order    "*  ^*^''feadg?  consists  of 

the  Sove-  '  reign  and 

sixteen  knights.  The  insignia  consist  of  a  col- 
lar, badge,  jewel,  star,  and- ribbon.  The  collar 
is  composed  of  golden  thistles  and  leaves  con- 
nected by»crossed  sprigs  of  rue,  enamelled. 
The  b£^^lge  is  a  golden  eight- 
pointed  star,  whereon  is  an 
enamelled  figure  of  St.  An- 
drew, bearing  in  front  of  him 
his  cross  in  silver :  it  is  worn 
attached  to  the  collar.  The 
jewel  is  worn  round  the  neck 
with  the  ribbon.  The  star 
is  of  four  points,  with  a  St'. 
Andrew's  Cross  embroidered 
in  silver  upon  it.  In  the  cen- 
tre is  a  green  and  gold  thistle 
within  a  circle  of  green,  bear-  jeweu 

ing  the  motto  in  golden  letters. 
Ribbon,  dark-green.  Motto :  Nemo  me  impune 
lacessit.  Besides  the  knights  ordinary,  there 
are  extra  knights  (princes),  and  a  dean,  a 
secretary,  the  lyon-king-at-arms,  and  the  gen- 
tleman usher  of  the  green  rod. 

thistle-crown,  s.    A  gold  coin  of  James 
VI.  of  Scotland  (James  I.  of  England),  of  the 


THISTLZ-CROWN. 

value  of  4s,      It  bore  en  the  obverse  a  rose, 
and  on  the  reverse  a  thistle,  both  crowned. 


-  tbistle-digger,  s.  A  long  narrow  spade 
for  cutting  the  roots  of  thistles  "below  the 
crown  of  the  root,  and  lifting  them  from  the 
ground. 

thistle-down,  s.  The  down  or  winged 
seeds  of  the  thistle. 

"  Aa  a  snow-flake  falls  on  anow-flake, 
As  a  leaf  dropa  on  a  river, 
Aa  the  tJviatle-down  ou  water." 

Longfellow :  SiawatJia,  xli. 

thistle-finch,  s.    The  goldfinch  (q.v,). 
thistle-hemp,  s. 

Bot. :  CaiDiabis  sativa.    (Britten  <&  Holland.) 

*  thistle-warp,  s.  A  bird,  supposed  to 
be  the  goldlinch. 

thist'-ly  (St  as  s),  a.     [Eng.  thistl(e);  -y.] 
I.  Literally: 

1.  Overgrown  or  abounding  with  thistles. 

"  While  tlie  quail  clamours  for  liis  rmiuing  mate. 
Wide  oer  tlie  thistly  lawn,  aa  swells  the  Dieeze." 

Thomson :  Summer,  1,958. 

2.  Resembling  a  thistle  ;  prickly. 

*  II.  Fig.  :  Sharp,  prickling,  pricking. 
"  In  such  a -world,  so  thorny,  and  where  none 

Find  happiness  unblighted,  or,  if  fonnd, 
^Without  some  thistly  sorrow  at-its  side." 

Cowper :  Task,  iv.  335. 

thith'-er,    'thed-er,  *thid-er,  *thyd- 

er,    *thid-ir,  adv.     [A.S.  dhider,  ^dhyder ; 

cogn.  with  Icel.  tlmdra  =  there ;  Goth,  iha- 

thro  =  thence  ;  Sansc.  tatra  =  there,  thither.] 

1.  To  that  place  ;  opposed  to  hither. 

"  And  thither  came  John  of  Thirlestaiue, 
Aiid  thither  came  William  of  Deloraiue." 

Hcott:  Lay  of  the  Last  Mimtrel,  ii.  83. 

^  The  place  of  thither  has  been  largely 
taken  in  ordinary  language  by  there. 

*2.  To  that  end ;  to  that  point. 

^  Hither  and  thither :  To  this  place  and  to 
that;  one  way  and  another:  as,  To  run 
hither  and  thither  in  perplexity. 

*  tluth'-er-td,  adv.     [Eng.  ift-ti/ier,and(o.]  To 
that  point ;  so  far. 

thith'-er-ward,  ^  thid-er-ward,  ♦thld- 
ef-warde,"  *  thydrewarde,  adv.     [A.S. 
thiderweard.]      Toward    that   place;  in  that 
direction. 
"  Through  bright  are  the  waters  of  Sing-su-bay, 
Aud  tne  golden  floods  that  thitherward  stray." 

Moore :  Paradise  &  (fte  Peri. 

thit'-see,  s.    [Theetsee.] 

thlad-i-an'-tha,  s.    [Gr.  OAaSms  (thladias) 
=  a  eunuch,  and  acSos  (anthos)  =  bloom.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Cucurbitacese.  Thladian- 
tha  dubia  is  a  pubescent  Indian  climber  with 
oblong,  succulent,  twelve-ribbed  fruit,  which 
is  eaten  by  natives  of  the  Himalaya  moun- 
tains. 

thlas'-pi,  s.     [Lat.,  from  Gr.  OKda-ni  (thlaspi) 
=  a  crucifer,  perhaps  shepherd's  purse.] 

Bot. :  Penny-cress,  the  typical  genus  of 
Thlaspidese  (q.v.).  Herbs  with  rosulate  radi- 
cal and  hastate  cauline  leaves ;  pod  short, 
laterally  compressed,  valves  winged  at  the 
back  ;  cells  two  to  eight  seeded.  Thlaspi  arvense, 
the  Penny-cress,  is  fuund  iu  stony  cultivated 
fields  in  Canada  and  the  Northern  States ;  also 
in  Europe.  It  has  a  disagreeable  garlic  odor. 
T.  tuberosum,  of  Pennsylvania,  has  a  rather 
large  rose-colored  flower.     [Penny-cress.] 

thlas-pid'-e-se,  thlas'-pi-daej  s.  pi.  [Mod. 
Lat.  thlaspii);  Lat.  fem.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.] 

Bot. :  A  family  of  Pleurorhizeae.  Pouch 
compressed,  with  the  dissepiments  very  nar- 
row in  the  narrowest  diameter  ;  valves  keeled 
or  winged. 

thlip'-SiS,  s.     [Gr.  =  pressure,   compression, 
from  Gr.  exl^u}  (thlib6)  =  to  press.] 

Med. :  Compression ;  especially,  constriction 
of  vessels  by  an  external  cause ;  oppression. 

thlip-siir'-a,  s.     [Gr.  9\l\}/i^  (thlipsis)  =  pres- 
sure, and  ovpd  (oura)  =  the  tail.] 

Zool. :  A  genus  of  Cytheridse.  Three  species 
from  the  Upper  Silurian. 

*  tho,  proji.    [This.]    Those,  the. 

*  tho,  adv.     [A.  S.  dhd.]    Then. 

"  Tho  wrapping  up  her  wreathed  stern  around 
Lept  fierce  upon  his  shield. ' 

Spenser:  F.  Q.,  I.  i.  is, 

tho*,  coTij.    [See  def.]    A  contraction  of  though 
'  (q-v.).  . 


*  tho'-an^  a.  [Mod.  Lat.  tho(iis) ;  -an.]  Of, 
belonging  to,  or  resembling  the  section  Thous 
(q.v.). 

"The  Thoan  group  represents  in  form  the  wolf  on  a 
reduced  ^OAXe."— Naturalist's  Library,  Iv.  193, 

thof,  conj.  [See  def.]  A  provincial  form  of 
tlwugh,  the  old  guttural  being  changed  to/,  as 
in  rough. 

thole  (I),  thowl,  thowel,  *  thol,  *  tol, 

*  tholle,  s.  [A.  S.  thol ;  cogn.  with  Dut. 
dol;  Icel.  thollr  =  a  tree,  a  thole;  Dan.  tol 
=  a  stopple,  a  stopper,  a  thole ;  Sw.  tall 
=  a  pine-tree.  Probably  connected  with 
thill  (q.v.).] 
*  1.  A  cart-pin.    (Palsgrave.) 

2.  Hiisband.:  The  nib,  pin,  or  handle  of  a 
scythe-snath. 

3.  Naut.  :  A  pin  inserted  in  the  gunwale  of 
a  boat  to  serve  as  a  fulcrum  for  the  oar  in 
rowing.  They  are  arranged  in  pairs,  the  space 
between  forming  one  kind  of  rowlock.  Tholes 
are  shown  on  the  gunwales  of  ancient  Assyrian 
boats. 

"  The  sound  of  their  oars  on  the  tJioIea  had  died  in 
the  distance."      Longfellow :  Evangeline,  it,  2. 

thole-pin,  &.    The  same  as  Thole  (3). 

thole  (2),   s.    .[Lat.    tholus,   from    Gr,  0oAos 
(tholos)  =a  dome.] 
Architecture : 

1.  The  same  as  Tkolus  (q.v.), 

2.  The  scutcheon  or  knot  at  the  centre  of 
a  timber- vault. 

3.  A  place  in  temples  where  votive  offerings 
were  suspended. 

"  Let  altai-s  smoke  and  iholes  expect  our  apolla." 
Fuimus  Troes. 

thole,   *  thol-en,   *  tho-li-en,   v.t.   &  i. 

[A.  S.  tholian  =  to  endure,  to  suffer ;  co}:cii. 
witli  Icel.  thola ;  Dan.  taale ;  Sw.  t^da; 
M.  H.  Ger.  dolen,  doln  :  O.  H.  ,Ger.  doleii, 
tholon;  Goth,  thulan;  M.  H.  Ger.  duld ;  Ger. 
gedtdd  =  patience.  From  the  same  root  as 
Lat.  tollo  =  to  raise,  tolero  =  to  tolerate.] 

A.  Trans. :  To  suffer,  to  endure,  to  bear,  to 
undergo. 

"  A  wel  vayr  compajniye  al  so  there  com 
Of  holy  men,  that  wule  tholede  martyrdom, 
Vjipe  vayre  wyte  stedea,  &  in  vayre  armure  also." 
Jtohert  of  Gloucester,  p.  407. 

B.  Intrans. :  To  wait.    (Scotch.) 

tho'-le-ite,  s.  [After  Tholei,  where  found  ; 
suff.  'ite  (Petrol.).^ 

Petrol.  :  A  name  given  by  Steininger  to  a 
rock  which  he  took  for  a  compound  of  albite 
and  sphene.  A  subsequent  analysis  showed 
that  it  was  but  a  dolerite  (q.v.), 

t  thol-ich'-thys,  s.  [Gr.  96\o^  (tholos)  —  a 
dome,  and  tx^us  (ir/i(7ti(s)=a  fish.] 

Ichthy.  :  A  pseudo-genus  of  Teleostean 
Fishes,  founded  on  what  are  probably  im- 
mature individuals  of  the  Cyttidse,  Squami- 
pennes,  &;c. 

thollchthys-stage,  s. 

Ichthy. :    A  stage  in  the  development   of 

certain  Teleostean  Fishes,  in  which  the  young 

differ  so  widely  from  the  adult  as,  in  many 

cases,  to  have  been  taken  for  types  of  distinct 

^  genera. 

"  In  the  ThoUchthys-stage  of  Pomacanthus  the 
frontal  bone  is  prolonged  into  a  atraight  lancet-shaped 
process,  nearly  half  aa  long  aa  the  body ;  the  supra- 
scapular and  prseopercular  processes  cover  and  hide 
the  diirsal  and  ventral  fins.  The  plates  attached  to 
the  shoulder  girdle  remain  persistent  until  the  young 
fiah  has  assumed  the  form  of  the  &dult."~Ounther  : 
Study  of  Fishes,  pp.  172,  173. 

thol'-o-bate,  s.  [Gr.  66Xo<i  (tholos)  =  a  dome, 
and  ^ao-is  (basis)  =  a  base.] 

Arch.  :  A  cupola  and  a  base;  that  part  of 
a  building  on  which  a  cupola  is  placed. 

tho'-luB,  s.  [Lat.,  from  Gr.  06Aos  (i^iolos)  =  a 
dome.] 

Arch. :  An  appellation  given  to  buildings 
of  a  circular  form,  Vitruvius  uses  it  to  signify 
the  roof  of  a  circular  building.  Now  fre- 
quently applied  to  the  lantern  which  sur- 
mounts a  dome.  Specifically  applied  at 
Athens  to  the  round  chamber  or  Rotunda,  in 
which  the  Prytanes  dined. 

tho-ma'-ite  (th  ns  t),  s.  [After  Prot 
Thoniae,  of  Wiesbaden  ;  suff.  -ite  (Min.).'] 

Min. :  A  doubtful  species,  said  to  be  a  car- 
bonate of  iron,  occurring  in  pyramidal  crystals 
of  the  orthorhonibic  system.  Found  at  Bleis- 
bach  in  the  Siebengebirge. 


b6il,  hS}t'f  po^t,  ^S^l;  cat,  fell,  chorus,  fhln,  henph;  go,  gem;  thin^  this;  sin,  as;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist,    -ing. 
-cian.  -tian  =  sh^n.    -tion,  -sion  =  shim;  -tion,  -§ion  —  zhiin.   -cious,  -tious,  -sious  =  shiis.   -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  h^  d^L 
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Thomasite— thorax 


Thdm'-aa-ite  (Th  as  T),  s.  [From  John 
Thomas,  M.D.,  born  in  London,  1805,  died  at 
Worcester,  Mass.,  1871.] 

Church  Hist. :  A  controversial  name  some- 
times given  to  the  Christadelphians,  from  tlie 
fact  that  Dr.  Thomas  organized  them  into  a 
separate  religious  body.  They  believe  that 
immoi-tality  is  the  reward  of  the  righteous, 
i.e.  of  those  who  receive  the  truth  and  are 
baptized,  and  that  others  will  perish  after 
punishment  proportioned  to  their  misdeeds  or 
want  of  faith.  They  do  not  believe  in  the 
Trinity  or  in  a  personal  devil. 

Tho-me'-an  (Th  as  T).  s.    [See  def.] 

Church  Hist. :  One  of  a  body  of  Christians 
on  the  Malabar  coast,  said  to  be  descendants 
of  the  converts  of  St.  Thomas. 

Thom'-ism  (Th  as  T),  s.    [See  def.] 

Church  Hist.  :  One  of  the  two  great  schools 
of  scholasticism,  the  other  being  Scotism 
(q.v.).  It  derived  its  name  from  its  founder, 
St.  Thomas  Aquinas  (1227-74),  the  Great  Domi- 
nican doctor.  In  theology  Thomism  followed 
the  doctrines  of  Augustine  as  to  free  will  and 
grace,  and  held  that  the  Virgin  Mary  was 
sanctified  after  her  body  was  informed  by  the 
soul ;  its  philosophy  was  a  moderate  Realism. 
As  a  system  it  rests  on  the  SumTna  of  St. 
Tliomas,  which  is  divided  into  three  parts : 

(1)  Of  God  in  himself  and  as  the  Creator ; 

(2)  of  God  as  the  end  of  creatures,  and  of  the 
actions  which  lead  us  to,  or  separate  us  from 
Him  ;  and  (3)  of  the  Incarnation,  the  Saci-a- 
nients,  and  the  Last  Things  (i.e.,  Death,  Judg- 
ment, Heaven,  and  Hell).  The  Dominicans 
naturally  adopted  and  defended  Thomism. 

"The  obvious  difficulties  of  this  theory  led  later 
Scotiats  to  modify  it  till  it  was  awircely  distinguish- 
able from  ThomUmJ^—AddU  &  Arnold:  Cath.  Diet., 
p.  751. 

Thom'-ist  (Th  as  T),  a.  &  s.  [Eccles.  Lat. 
Thomista  =  a  follower  of  St.  Thomas  Aquinas.] 
[Thomism.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Of,  belonging  to,  or  connected 
with  the  theology  of  St.  Thomas  Aquinas. 

"The  old  Seotist  and  Thomist  theologies  were  still 
main  tallied.  "~^cUi<  £  Arnold :  Cath.  Diet.,  p.  274. 

B.  As  subst. :  A  follower  of  St.  Thomas 
Aquinas  in  theology  and  philosophy. 

"The  adverse  sects  of  Thomists  and  Scotists  filled 
Europe  with  their  noisy  disputes."— G.  H.Lewes:  Eigt. 
Phitos.  led.  1880),  ii.  87. 

tho'-mo-mys  (thast),  s,  [Gr.  ^w/ids  (tho- 
■mos)  =  a  heap,  and  ixv^  (mus)  =  a  mouse.] 

Zool :  A  genns  of  Geom'yinBe,  distinguished 
from  the  type-genus  by  having  the  upper  in- 
cisors without  grooves.  There  are  two  species, 
i-anging  from  the  Upper  Missouri  and  Upper 
Columbia  Rivers  to  Hudson's  Bay. 

thom'-sen-d-lite  (th  as  t),  s.  [After  Dr. 
Julius  Thomsen,  of  Copenhagen;  o  connect., 
and  Gr.  At'flos  (?i(Aos)  =  a  stone.] 

Min.  :  A  mineral  resulting  from  the  altera- 
tion of  cryolite  (q.v.).  Crystallization  mono- 
clinic,  occurring  in  prisms  with  horizontal 
striae,  and  also  massive  resembling  chalce- 
dony. Hardness,  2*5  to  4  ;  sp,  gr.  2'74  to 
2*76  ;  lustre," vitreous,  on  some  faces  pearly; 
colour,  white ;  transparent  to  translucent. 
Compos.:  fluorine,  52*2 ;  aluminium,  15-0; 
calcium,  15*4;  sodium,  7*6;  water,  9"8  =  100, 
which  is  equivalent  to  the  hitherto  accepted 
formula,  2(CaNa)F-fAl2F3-f  2H0;  but  Bran dl 
has  shown  that  the  formula  should  be  written, 
(NaCa]  F3  -f  AI2F6  +  H2O. 

Thdm-s6'-m-an  (Th  as  T),  «.  &  s.    [Thom- 

SONIANISM.] 

A,  As  adjective: 

Med.:  Of  or  belonging  to  the  medical  sys- 
tem called  Thomsonianism  (q.v.). 

B,  As  subst. :  An  adherent  of  Thomsonian- 
ism. 

•  Thom'SO'-ni-an-ism  (Th  as  T),  s.  [Eng. 
Thomsonian ;  -ism.]    (See  def.) 

Med. :  A  system  of  medicine  founded  by  Dr. 
Samuel  Thomson,  of  Massachusetts.  The 
human  body  is  assumed  to  consist  of  the  four 
so-called  elements — tire,  air,  earth,  and  water. 
Metals  and  minerals,  being  ponderous  and 
tending  earthward,  are  supposed  to  drag  down 
to  the  earth  those  who  use  them  as  medicines, 
while  vegetables,  springing  from  the  ground 
and  tending  upwards,  are  fitted  to  make  those 
who  employ  them  as  remedies  move  upward 
to  life  and  health. 


thorn'- son -ite  (th  as  t),  s.     [After  R.  D. 
Thomson  ;  suff.  -ite  (Min.).^ 

Min. :  A  member  of  the  group  of  Zeolites. 
Crystallization,  orthorhombic,  occurring  as 
individual  crystals  but  more  often  in  radiated 
groups,  also  compact.  Hai-dness,  5  to  5-5  ; 
sp.  gr.  2"3  to  2-4  ;  lustre,  vitreous  to  peaily  ; 
colour  when  pure,  snow-white ;  brittle  ;  pyro- 
electric.  Compos. :  silica,  38'9;  alumina,  31-6; 
lime,  12-9 ;  soda,  4-8 ;  water,  13'8  =  100,  which 
yields  the  formula  2SiO2Al203($CaO  +  ^NaO) 
2JH0.  Dana  divides  as  follows  :  1.  Ordinary  \ 
(1)  in  regular  crystals;  (2)  in  slender  prisms, 
sometimes  radiated  ;  (3)  radiated  fibrous ;  (4) 
spherical  aggregations  of  radiated  fibres  or 
crystals;  (5)  massive:  2.  Mesole :  including 
scoulerite  :  3.  Chalilite.  Occurs  in  cavities  in 
old  amygdaloidal  lavas,  and  sometimes  in  so- 
called  metamorphic  rocks. 

thong,  *thwang.''thwangue,  *thwong, 

s.  [A.S.  thwaiig;  cogn.  with  leel.  thvengr  = 
a  thong,  a  shoe-latchet.  From  tlie  same  root 
as  Twinge  (q.v.).]  A  leather  strip  or  lash  ; 
a  strap  of  leather  used  for  fastening  anything. 

"  At  the  seams,  where  the  different  skins  are  sewed 
together,  they  are  commonly  ornamented  with  tassels 
or  fringes  of  narrow  thongs,  cut  out  of  the  same  skins." 
—Cook :  Third,  Voyage,  bk.  iv.  ch.  v. 

thong-drill,  s.  A  drill  to  which  rotatory 
motion  in  alternate  directions  is  communi- 
cated by  means  of  a  cord.  It  is  mentioned  in 
Homer  {Odys.  ix.  384). 

"  Among  the  Aleutian  islanders  the  thong-drill,  and 
among  the  New  Zealanders  a  moditlcation  of  it,  is 
used  for  boring  holes  iii8toiie.'—£vatts  :  Ancient  Stone 
Implements,  p.  44. 

t  thong-seal,  s. 

Zool. :  A  name  sometimes  given  to  Plwai 
barbata,  from  the  fact  that  the  Greenlanders 
cut  the  hide  circularly  into  a  long  strip,  which 
they  use  for  harpoon  lines. 

*  thong,  v.t.  or  i.    [Thong,  s.]    To  beat  with 
a  thong  ;  to  lash. 

tho'-Sid,  a.  &  s.    [Mod.  Lat.  tho(us);  Eng. 
suff'.  -Old.] 

A,  As  adj. :  A  term  applied  by  Huxley  to 
a  division  of  Canida,  containing  the  Lupine 
or  wolf-like  forms,  as  Ca/nis  Iv/pus,  C.  aureus, 
C.  azar(B,  &;c.  He  applied  the  term  Alopecoid 
to  the  other  division,  containing  C.  argenfatus, 
C.  vulpes,  &c.  (Froc.  Zool.  Sac,  1880,  pp. 
238-88.) 

"  1  am  disposed  ...  to  regard  Otocyon,  and  the 
Thooid  aud  Alopecoid  series  respectively,  as  genera, 
retaining  for  the  two  latter  the  old  names  ot  Cauis 
and  Vulpes."— i^oc.  Zool.  Soc,  1880,  p.  286. 

B.  As  s^ibst. :  Any  individual  of  the  Thooid 
series  of  the  family  Canidse. 

"There  is  no  question  that  Thaoids  and  Aloi>ecoids 
similai'  to  those  which  exist  at  present  inhabited 
Euroiw  dui-ing  the  Quaternary  epoch."— iVoc:  ZooL 
Soc.  1880,  p.  278. 


thoom, 


[Thumb.]    (Scotch.) 


Thor,  s.  [Icel.  Thorr,  contr.  from  Thonor ; 
A.S.  thunor  =  thunder.]  [Thunder,  Thurs- 
day.] 

Scand.  Mythol. :  The  god  of  thunder,  the 
second  principal  god  of  the  ancient  Scandi- 
navians. He  was  the  son  of  Odin  or  the 
supreme  being,  and  Jbrth  =  the  Earth.  He 
is  represented  as  a  powerful  man  in  the  prime 
of  life,  with  a  long  red  beard,  a  crown  on  his 
head,  a  sceptre  in  one  hand,  and  his  hammer 
in  the  other.  Thursday  receives  its  name 
from  him,  and  his  name  also  enters  into 
many  proper  names,  as  Thorsby  in  Cumber- 
land, Jorthorwald  in  Dumfriesshire,  &c.  His 
wife  was  Sif  (Love),  and  his  palace  Thrud- 
vangr,  where  he  received  the  warriors  who 
had  fallen  in  battle.  '  He  was  the  champion  of 
the  gods,  and  was  called  in  to  their  assistance 
whenever  they  were  in  straits.  He  was  also 
the  friend  of  mankind,  and  the  slayer  of  trolls 
and  evil  spirits.  His  belt,  called  Megingjard, 
had  the  property  of  doubling  his  strength 
whenever  he  put  it  on.  His  hammer  or  mace 
was  called  Mjblnir. 

Thor's  hammers,  s.  pi. 

Anthrop.  :  A  popular  name  in  the  north  of 
Europe  for  celts. 

"  In  Scandinavia  and  Northern  Germany  perforated 
axes  and  axe-hainmerd  are  frequently  known  as  Thor's 
hammeri." — Evaru  :  Ancient  Stone  Implements,  p.  J64. 

thbr'-a,  s.    [Etym.  doubtful.] 

BoL:  Ranunculus  Thora;  a  species  from 
the  Alps.  The  roots  are  very  acrid  and 
poisonous,  and  their  juice  was  formerly  used 
by  the  Swiss  hunters  to  poison  theiT  arrows. 


tho-r&9'-lc,  *  thd-ra9'-ick,  a.  &  s.    [Lat. 
thoraXy  genit.  thoracis  =  the  chest.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Of  or  pert-aining  to  the  thorax 
or  chest :  as,  thoracic  arteries. 

B.  As  substantive : 
Anat. :  A  thoracic  artery. 
thoracic-duct,  s. 

Anat. :  A  long  narrow  vessel  in  front  of  the 
vertebiie,  and  opening  into  the  veins  on  the 
left  side  of  the  neck  at  the  angle  of  union  of 
the  subclavian  and  anterior  jugular.  It  is  the 
chief  trunk  of  the  lymphatic  system,  and  the 
principal  canal  through  which  the  chyle  and 
lymph  are  conveyed  to  the  blood. 

thoracic-fins,  s.  pi 

Tchihy. :  A  term  applied  to  the  ventral  fins, 
when  they  are  situated  behind  the  pectorals. 

thoracic-myalgia,  s. 

Patlwl. :  A  hot  wearying  pain  in  the  ten- 
dinous insertions  of  the  fleshy  bodies  of  the 
pectoral  and  sometimes  of  the  intercostal 
muscles,  arising  from  overwoi-k.  Rest,  a 
flannel  bandage  round  the  thorax,  friction 
with  anodyne  liniments,  aud  attention  to  the 
general  health  are  the  appropriate  remedies. 

thoracic-regions,  5.  pi. 

Anat. :  Fourteen  regions  into  which  the 
thorax  in  man  is  divided  by  imaginary 
straight  lines,  longitudinal  and  transverse, 
so  that  the  exact  situation  of  any  spot  may 
be  described.     [Abdominal,] 

th6-ra9'-i-ca,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.,"  from  Lat. 
thorax  (q.v.).] 

Zool. :  An  order  of  Cirri  pedia.  Carapace 
either  a  capitulum  or  a  pedicle,  or  an  oper- , 
culated  shell  with  a  basis.  Body  formed  of  ~ 
six  thoracic  segments,  generally  furnished 
with  six  pairs  of  limbs ;  abdomen  rudiment- 
ary, but  often  bearing  caudal  appendages. 
Families :  Balanidae,  Verrucidse,  and  Lepadidae. 

*  tho-ra9'-i-5i,  ».  pi.  [Mod.  Lat,,  from 
thorax  (q.v.).  j 

Ichthy. :  A  Linnsean  group  of  Fishes  (Sys- 
tema,  ed.  12th),  having  the  ventral  fins  in- 
serted on  the  abdominal  surface  below  the 
pectorals. 

thdr-a-9ip'-6-da,  s.  pi.  [Lat.  thorax,  genit. 
tlboracis,  and  Gr.  ttous  (pous),  genit.  noSoi 
(podos)  =  a  foot.] 

Zool. :  A  division  of  Crustacea,  having  the 
special  locomotory  organs  belonging  to  the 
thorax.  It  contains  two  legions,  Podophthal- 
mia  and  EdriophthalmJa  (q.v.). 

th6r-a-c6~,  pre/.  [Gr.  9upa^  (thorax),  genit. 
OtopaKoq  (thorakos)  =  a  breastplate.]  Of,  or 
belonging  to,  or  in  any  way  connected  with, 
the  thorax. 

thor-a-co9-er-^s,  s.  [Pref.  thoraco-,  and 
Gr.  Kepds  (keras)  =  a  horn.]  " 

Palceont. :  A  genus  of  Orthoceratidae.  Shell 
straight,  elongated,  conical,  with  a  small, 
lateral,  straight  siphuncle.  Known  species 
twenty  ;  from  the  Silurian  to  the  Carbonifer- 
ous of  the  United  States  and  Europe. 

thor~a-co-sau'-rus,  s.  [Pref,  thorax)-,  and 
Gr.  aavfio%  (sauros)  —  a  lizard.] 

Palceont. :  A  genus  of  Huxley's  Eusuchia, 
peculiar  to  the  Chalk  of  North  America.  They 
belong  to  the  Procoelia  of  Owen. 

*  thor'-ah  (th  as  t),  a.    [Torah.] 

*  thbr'-a!,  i*.  [Lat.  thorns,  torus  =  a  couch,  u 
bed.]    ' 

1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  bed. 

"The  puniBhment  of  adultery  .  .  .  wna  aometime* 
made  by  a  thoral  Beparation."— ^iyZ^/Tlr  ■'  Parergon. 

2.  Appellative  of  a  line  in  the  hand ;  called 
also  the  Mark  of  Venus. 

thor'-SjE,  s.    [Lat.,  from  Gr.  Owpa^  (tlwrax)  = 
the  chest,  a  breastplate.] 
1.  Anatomy: 

(1)  Human:  The  breast,  and  specially  the 
bones  enclosing  it.  It  is  somewhat  conical, 
with  convex  walls.  Its  upper  opening  is  con- 
tracted, and  bounded  by  the  first  dorsal 
vertebra,  the  first  pair  of  ribs,  and  the  manu- 
brium of  the  sternum.  Its  inferior  margin 
slopes  downwards  on  each  side  to  the  twelfth 
rib ;  its  longitudinal  axis  is  directed  up- 
wards and  somewhat  backwards ;  its  trans- 


ISrte,  lat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father ;   we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there ;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;  go,  pot, 
or,  wore,  woU;  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  ciire,  qnite,  cur,  rule,  fall;  try,  Syrian.    S9,  oe  =  e;  ey  =  a;  qu  =  tw.  _ 


thorictidse— thorough 
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verse  diameter  at  the  widest  part  greatly 
exceeds  the  distance  from  the  breast  to  the 
back.  It  consists  of  the  dorsal  vertebrse,  the 
sternum,  the  ribs,  and  the  costal  cartilages, 
and  contains  tlie  lungs,  the  heart,  &g.  The 
muscles  of  the  thorax  are. :  tlie  intercostals, 
the  levatores  costaTum,  the  subcostals,  the 
triangularis  sterni,  with  which  may  be  in- 
cluded the  diaphragm. 

(2)  Compar. :  The  part  of  the  trunk  above 
or  anterior  to  the  diaphragm. 

2.  Entom. :  The  central  division  of  the 
"body  of  insects.  It  is  formed  of  three  con- 
solidated somites  or  segments  :  the  prothorax, 
the  mesothorax,  and  the  raetathorax. 

*  3.  Old  Armour :  A  breastplate,  cuirass,  or 
corselet ;  more  especially  the  cuirass  or  corse- 


6REEK  WARRIOR  WEARING  THORAX. 

let  worn  by  the  ancient  Greeks,  correspoud- 
ing  to  the  lorica  of  the  Romans.  It  consisted 
of  a  breast  and  a  backpiece  fastened  by 
buckles,  and  was  often  richly  ornamented. 

thor-ic'-ti-dse,  s.  pi.   [Gr.  dupijKr^s  (ihdrektes) 
=  armed  with  a  breast- plate.] 

Entom. :  A  family  of  Necrophaga.  Minute, 
broad,  convex  beetles^-  with  the  prothorax 
very  large  ;  antennae  clavate,  eleven -join  ted  ; 
tarsi  five-jointed.  Known  species  twenty,  all 
ft-oin  the  borders  of  the  Mediterranean. 

ttib-ri'-na,  s.    [Thorinum.] 

Chem. :  ThO.  Thorinum  oxide  ;  thorinic 
oxide.  Prepared  from  thorite  by  reducing  it 
to  a  fine  powder  and  decomposing  with  hydro- 
chloric acid.  After  separation  of  various 
metallic  oxides,  it  is  treated  with  potassic 
sulphate  and  precipitated  as  potassio-thorinic 
sulphate.  Prom  the  solution  of  the  salt  in 
hot  water,  ammonia  throws  down  thorinic 
hydrate,  which  on  ignition  yields  thorina.  It 
is  a  white  powder  of  a  sp.  gr.  =:  9'402.  The 
ignited  oxide  is  inspluble  in  hydrochloric  and 
nitric  acids,  and  only  difficultly  soluble  in 
sulphuric  acid. 

tho-rin'-ic,  a.    [Eng.  tTiormium) ;  -ic.]    Per- 
taiuing  to  thorinum. 

thorinic-oxide,  s.    [Thorina.] 

tbd-ri'-num,  s.  [liatinised  from  Thor(q.v.).2 
Chem.  :  Thorium.  Atomic  weight  =  115'7 ; 
symbol  Th.  A  divalent  metallic  element 
belonging  to  the  group  of  earth-metals  dis- 
covered by  Berzelius,  in  1828,  in  thorite.  It 
is  a  very  rare  element,  and  is  obtained  by 
heating  the  anhydrous  chloride  with  potas- 
sium, Tlie  reduced  thorinum  is  a  gray -me- 
tallic powder,  having  a  specific  gravity  of  7'65 
to  7"79.  When  heated,  it  burns  with  a  bright 
flame,  producing  snow-white  thorina  without 
any  trace  of  fusion.  -  It  is  not  oxidised  by 
either  hot  or  cold  water,  dissolves  slowly  in 
nitric  and  sulphuric  acids,  more  easily  in 
hydrochloric  acid,  and  is  not  attacked  by 
caustic  alkalis. 

thorinum-chloride,  s. 

Chem.  :.  TI1CI2.  Prepared  by  heating  an  in- 
timate mixture  of  thorina  and  charcoal  in  a 
stream  of  dry  chlorine  gas.  It  is  deposited 
on  the  cool  part  of  the  tube  in  white,  shining 
crystals,  which  are  rectangular,  four-sided 
tables.  They  deliquesce  in  the  air,  aud  dis- 
solve in  water  with  rise  of  temperature, 

thorinum-hydrate,  s. 

Chem. :  Th(H0)2.  Obtained  as  a  gelatinous 
mass  by  the  action  of  caustic  alkalis  on 
solutions  of  thorinum  salts.  Undfer  the  air- 
pump  it  dries  up  into  a  white  powder,  readily 
soluble  in  all  acids,  excepting  oxalic,  molybdic, 
and  hydrofluoric  acids. 


thorinum-oxide,  s.    [Thorina.] 
thorinum-sulphide,  s. 

Chem. :  ThS.  Thorinum  burns  in  the  vapour 
of  sulphur,  forming  a  yellow  pulverulent  sul- 
phide, which  acquires  metallic  lustre  by 
pressure.  It  is  very  slowly  attacked  by  acids, 
and  is  converted  into  thorina  by  roasting. 

thor'-ite,  s.  [Eng.  thor(iui}i);  suff.  -ite  (Min.).] 
Min.  :  An  isometric  mineral  with  a  tetra- 
hedral  habit;  occurring  in  crystals  and  mas- 
sive in  syenite,  near  Brevig,  Norway.  Also 
found  as  psendomorphs  in  the  form  of  zircon 
and  oi-thoclase.  Hardness,  4'5  to  5;  sp.  gr., 
4*3  to  5'4  ;  lustre,  vitreous  to  resinous  ;  colour, 
orange  to  brownish-yellow,  black ;  streak, 
light  orange  to  dark-brown.  Compos. :  essen- 
tially a  silicate  of  thoria  ;  silica,  17  0 ;  thoria, 
76-2;  water,  6*8  =  100,  which  is  equivalent 
to  the  formula  Th02Si02  +  l^HO, 

thbr'-i-um,  8.    [Thorinum.] 

thorn,  ^thorne,  s.    [A.S.  thorn;  cogn,  with 
Dut.  doom, ;   Icel.   thorn ;   Dan.   tiorn ;  Sw. 
tome ;  Ger.  dom  ;  Goth.  thaurnus.\ 
I.  Ordinary  Langv^age : 

1.  Literally: 

(1)  Any  sharp-pointed  projection  likely  to 
lacerate  the  hand,  on  the  stem  or  any  other 
part  of  a  shrub,  tree,  or  herb.  Popularly,  it 
includes  both  a  botanical  thorn  and  a  prickle. 

(2)  A  thorny  shrub,  tree,  or  herb ;  often 
used  in  this  sense  in  composition,  as  the 
Blackthorn  the  Haw(7tor7i,  &c.  When  the 
word  thorn  is  used  alone,  it  generally  signi- 
fies a  hawthorn.  In  Scripture,  and-  specially 
in  the  Old  Testament,  thorn  is  a  generic  word 
including  various  spinous  plants  belonging 
to  different  families.  Precision  in  identifying 
them  all  is  impossible. 

2.  Figuratively: 

(1)  Anything  that  pricks  or  annoys  as  a 
thorn  ;  anything  painful,  irritating,  or  trouble- 
some ;  a  source  of  annoyance  or  trouble  ;  an 
obstacle,  a  trouble,  a  care. 

"  No  traveller  ever  reached  tha-t  blessed  abode. 
Who  fouud  uot  thorns  and  biiera  in  his  road." 

Cowper :  Epistle  to  an  A^fflicted  Ladjf, 

(2)  The  same  as  Thorn-letter  (q.v.). 

II.  Bot.  :  A  sharp  conical  projection  con- 
stituting the  growing  point  of  a  biunch  which 
has  proved  abortive.  That  this  is  its  origin 
is  shown  by  the  fact  that  sometimes  trees, 
whicJi  are  thorny  in  their  wild  state,  have 
their  spines  converted  into  branches  when 
long  cultivated  in  a  garden,  as  is  the  case 
with  the  apple  and  the  pear.  A  thorn  differs 
from  a  prickle,  which  is  so  superficial  that  it 
comes  away  when  tlie  bark  is  pealed  otf,  while 
in  similar  circumstances  a  thorn,  being  deep 
seated,  remains.  Sometimes  thorns  bear 
leaves,  as  in  the  Whitethorn. 

thorn-apple,  &. 

Bot.  :  Datura  Stramonium. 
thorn-bush,  s.  A  shrub  that  bears  thorns. 

"  The  lantern  is  themooii ;  I,  the  man  in  the  iiioou ; 
thia  titorn-bush,  my  thom-bttsh ;  and  this  dog,  my  dog, 
~-Shake»p. :  Midsummer  Night's  Dream,  v.  1. 

thorn-but,  s.    A  turbot  (q.v.). 
thorn-devil,  j>.    [Moloch,  II.  2.] 
thorn-headed  worms,  s.  pi. 

Zool.  :  The  Acanthocephala  (q.v.),  so  named 
because  they  have  a  trunk  or  proboscis  armed 
with  hooks  by  which  they  can  attach  them- 
selves to,  or  penetrate,  the  coats  of'the  in- 
testines of  their  hosts. 

thorn-hedge,  s.  A  hedge  or  fence  com- 
posed of  thorns. 

thorn-letter,  5.  A  name  given  to  the 
letter  p  (=  th)  in  Anglo-Saxon,  and  the  corre- 
sponding character  in  Icelandic. 

thorn-moth,  s. 

Entom. :  More  than  one  species  of  Geometer 
Moths.  The  Purple  Thorn  is  Selenia  illus- 
trata;  the  Early  Thorn,  S.  iliuraaria;  and  the 
Canary  Shouldered  Thorn,  Ennomos  tiliaria. 

thorn-set,  a.     Set  or  planted  with  thorns. 

thorn-tailed  agama,  n. 

Zool. :  A  popular  name  for  any  species  of 
the  genu^  Uromastrix  (q.v.). 

*  thorn,  v.i.    [Thorn,  s.]    To  prick  or  pierce 
with,  or  as  with  a  thorn, 

"  The  only  rose  of  all  the  stock 
That  never  thorn'd  him." 

Tennyson  :  Harold,  1. 1. 


thorn '-back,  s.  [Eng,  thorn,  s.,  and  back.] 
Ichthy. :  Raja  clavata,  one  of  the  commoneat 
of  the  British  Rays,  occurring  all  round  the 
coast.  It  is  dark-brown  in  colour,  with 
lighter  spots  ;  the  whole  upper  surface  is 
covered  with  asperities,  and  a  variablu  num- 
ber of  large  spines,  like  recurved  nails,  more 
abundant  in  the  female  than  in  tlie  male,  but 
always  extending  down  the  tail  in  the  median 
hne.  It  is  in  the  best  condition  in  November, 
but  is  not  highly  esteemed  as  a  food-fish. 

*  thorn '-less,  a.    [Eng.  thorn,  s. ;  -less.]    Free 
from  thorns.    (Lit.  &jlg.) 

"  Youth's  gay  prime  aiid  tTiornlesB  patha." 

Coleridge  :  Sonnet  to  Bowleg. 

thorn'-tail,  s.    [Eng.  thorti,  s.,  and  tail] 

Ornith. :  A  popular  name  for  the  species  of 
two  genera  of  Humming-birds — Gouldia  (four 
species)  and  Biscura  (one).  The^  tail-feathers 
in  the  first  genus  are  much  elongated  and 
sharply  pointed,  and  the  tarsi  are  covered 
with  a  tuft  of  feathers.  Discura  has  a  racket 
at  the  end  of  the  tail. 

thorn'-y,  *thorn-ie,  a.    [Eng.  tltom,  s. ;  -y.] 

1.  Lit.:  Full  of  thorns  or  spiiies;  rough 
with  thorns  or  piickles. 

"  He  in  the  thick  woven  covert 
Painfully  tugs,  or  in  the  thorny  brake 
Torn  and  embarrass'd  bleeds." 

SomeTinle  :  Ohoie,  L 

XL  Figuratively : 

*  1.  Sharp,  pricking)  pressing.. 

"  No  dislike  against  the  person 
Of  our  good  queen,  but  the  sharp  thorny  points 
Of  myaJiegaa  reasons  drive  this  forward. ' 

Shakesp.  :  JJenry  VIII.,  li.  4. 

2.  Troublesome,  vexatious,  perplexing, 
harassing. 

"  The  thorny  point  of  bare  distress." 

Shakesp. :  As  you  Like  It,  ii.  T, 

thorny-clams,  s.  pi. 

Zool. :  The  family  Chamidse. 
thorny-oyster,  &. 

Zool. :  A  popular  name  for  any  mdividual 
of  the  genus  Spondylus  (q.v.).  The  lower 
valve  in  old  specimens  is  almost  always  spiny, 

thorny-restharrow,  s.  [Resthabrow.-] 

t  thorny-trefoil,  s. 

Bot. :  Fagonia  trifolium,  a  Bean-caper. 

thor'-ouKh  (gh  silent),  '^  thor-o w,  *  thor-u 
*  thor-owe,  *  thor-ugh,  *  thorw, 
^thuruh,  a.,  adv.,  prep.,  &  s.  [Alaterform 
of  through  (q.v.).] 

A.  As  adjective : 

1.  Passing  through. 

"  Let  all  three  sides  be  a  double  house,  without 
thorough  lights  on  the  sides."— Bacon  ;  0/  Building. 

2.  Passing  through  or  to  the  end ;  hence, 
complete,  perfect. 

"  The  Irish  horseboys,  in  the  thorough  reformation 
of  that  realm,  abould  be  cut  off. "— iSpCTiser  .■  State  of 
Ireland. 

3.  Thorough-going. 

"In  conclusion,  he  urged  them  to  be  thorough  in 
what  they  undertook."— Observer,  Dec.  20,  1885. 

B.  As  adverb  : 

1.  Thoroughly. 

"  So  was  I  with  the  song 
Thorow  rauished."  Chaucer  :  Flower  &  Leaf. 

2.  Through. 

'*  No  I  though  the  serpent's  sting  should  pierce  me 
tJiorough."  Byron  :  Heaven  &  Earth,  i.  1. 

*  C.  As  preposition : 

1.  Through. 

"  On  mountains,  thorow  brambles,  pits,  and  flouds^ 
Beaum.  &  Flet  :  Philaater,  iv. 

2.  By  means  «f. 
D.  As  substantive : 

1.  OrdiTiary  Language  : 

*  1.  A  passage,  a  thoroughfare  ;  a  channel; 
any  means  of  passage. 

"The  alteration  must  be  from  the  head  by  making 
other  thorottgha  and  devices,"— Brarf/brd  .■  Wwks,  £ 
3oa. 

2.  An  interfnrrow  between  two  ridges;  a 
channel  for  water.    {Prov.) 

II.  Eng.  Hist.  :  A  word  used  in  the  reign  of 
Charles  I.  by  Wentwori.h,  Earl  of  Stratlbrd, 
in  his  confidential  correspondence,  to  express 
the  scheme  he  meditated  for  subverting  the 
liberties  of  his  countrymen  and  making 
Charles  an  absolute  monarch. 

"  To  this  scheme,  in  his  confidential  correspondencq 
he  gave  the  expressive  name  of  Thorough.' —Macaalay  i 
Hist.  Eng.,  ch,  i. 

thorough-bass,  thorough -base,  «. 

[Eass(3),  s.,1[.] 


b611,  b65";  pout,  jdri^l;  cat,  5011,  chorus,  ghin,  ben^h;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a§;  expect,  Xenophon,  e^st.   ph  =  t 
-cian,  -tian  =  shg,u.    -tiou,  -sion  =  shun ;  -tion,  -gion  =  zhun.   -clous,  -tious,  -sious  =  shiis.    -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  bgl,  dpi. 
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thorongh-bolt,  s. 

Shipbuild. .  A  bolt  going  through  from  side 
to  side. 

thorougli-bracet  s. 

Vehicles :  A  strong  band  or  thong  extending 
from  the  frost  to  the  back  C-spring  and 
supporting  the  body. 

thorough-bred,  a.  &  s. 

A.  As  adjective : 

I,  Lit. :  Of  pure  and  unmixed  breed,  stock, 
or  race  ;  bred  from  a  sire  and  dam  of  the 
purest  breed. 

n.  Figuratively : 

1.  Having  the  qualities  or  characteristics  of 
pure  breeding ;  high-spirited,  mettlesome  ;  ele- 
gant or  giaceful  in  form,  bearing,  or  the  like. 

2.  Thorough :  as,  a  thoroug)i-bred  scamp. 
(Colloq.) 

B.  As  suhst. :  An  animal,  especially  a  horee, 
of  pure  breed,  stock,  or  race. 

*  thoroagh-ftaming,  s. 

Carp. :  An  old  term  for  the  framing  of  doors 
and  windows. 

thorough-going,  a.  Going  through,  or 
to  the  end  or  bottom  ;  going  or  ready  to  go  to 
any  lengths;  extreme,  thorough. 

"Multiplication  of  proprietors  is  not  the  kind  of 
reform  winuli  Ouda  favour  with  n  large  section  of  the 
more  thorough-going  laud  reformers."—/.  S.  Mill : 
SissertaXioTis ;  Advice  to  Land  Re/ormera. 

thorough-lighted,  a.  Lighted  so  that 
the  light  passes  right  through.  Applied  to  a 
room  or  building  that  has  windows  on  oppo- 
site sides,  the  Ught  not  being  intercepted  by 
partitions, 

*  thorough-paced,  a.  Pei-fectly  trained 
to  go  through  all  the  paces  of  a  well-trained 
horse  ;  hence,  perfect  or  complete  ;  thorough ; 
thorough -going  ;  going  all  lengths. 

"  For  he  [Gregory  of  HuutiugtonJ  was  tJiarouffJi-paced 
io  three  tonguoe,  Latiue,  Greek  J^aa  appears  by  his 
many  commeuta  on  those  grammai'iaus],  and  Hebrew." 
— J/'iuler :  Worthies ;  Huntingtonshire. 

tiiorough-pin,  s.  a  disease  in  horses, 
which  consists  of  enlarged  mucous  capsules 
on  each  side  of  the  hocks,  giving  somewhat 
the  appearance  as  if  a  pin  had  been  thrust 
through. 

"  Wten  the  Joint  CApsule  becomea  distended  with 
-fluid,  it  not  only  protrudes  in  front  of  the  hock, 
I  tllliuK  up  the  hollow  which  is  characteristic  of  the 
>  healthy  joint,  but  it  also  exhibits  itself  in  the  form  of 
a  soft  swelling  at  the  upper  irait  of  the  joint,  in  the 
epace  within  the  bone  wtich  forms  the  point  of  the 
hock  and  the  bone  of  the  leg  directly  In  front  of  it. 
This  swelling  appears  on  botii  sides  of  the  leg,  and 
from  its  position  is  called  a,  t7iorough~pin.  Thorough- 
ptjis  of  tne  limited  form,  consisting  of  small  bursal 
tumours  in  the  space  in  front  of  the  oone  which  forms 
the  poiut  of  the  hock,  quite  uncomiccted  with  the 
principal  joint  surface,  are  of  no  more  consequence 
than  ordinary  windgalls.  Thorough-jHns  are  only 
serious  when  they  are  a  part  of  the  disease  of  the 
principal  caitaule,  forming,  in  fact,  a  portion  of  a 
'  blood'  or  '  bog '  8pavin."--J%M,  April  4, 1865. 

*  thorough -Sped.  u,.  Fully  accom- 
plished ;  thorough -paced. 

"Our  thorough-Sped  republic  of  Whige,  which  con- 
tftius  the  bulk  of  all  hopers,  pretenders,  and  profea- 
aora,  are  most  highly  useful  to  princes. "—Swi/'(. 

*  thorough-Stitch,  adv.  Fully,  com- 
pletely ;  going  the  whole  length  of  any  busi- 
ness. 

"Those  solid  divines,  that  experimentally  kuow 
what  belongs  to  the  healing  of  a  sinning  aoul,  go 
thorough-gtitch  to  work."— Bp.  Sail:  Sermon  cm  Eph. 

iv.  ao. 

thorough  -  wax,  thorow-wax, 
throw-wax,  s. 

Bot. :  Bupleurum  rotundifolium.  The  stem 
is  branched ;  the  leaves  ovat^,  perfoliate ;  the 
flowers  greenish-yellow,  with  large  bracts ; 
fruit  with  striate  interstices.  The  name  was 
given  by  Turner  because,  as  he  says,  "the 
statke  waxeth  thro  the  leaves."  (Prior.)  It 
was  formerly  used  as  a  vulnerary.  It  is  a 
native  of  Europe  and  Western  Asia ;  rare  in 
Britain. 

thor'-ough-fare  (gh  silent),  *thor-ow- 
fare,  *  thiirgh-fitre,  s.  [Eng.  thorough, 
and /are.] 

1.  A  passage  through  from  one  street,  open- 
ing, &c.,  to  another ;  an  unobstructed  way, 
especially  an  unobstructed  road  or  street  for 
public  traffic. 

"The  thorough/area  were  overrun  with  weed." 

Browning :  SordeLlo,  Iv. 

*2.  Power  of  passing;  passage. 

thor'-ough-lj^  igh  silent),  *  through-ly, 

*  thor-ow-iy,  adv.     [Eng.  thorough;   -ly.\ 


In  a  thorough  manner  or  degree;  perfectly, 
completely,  fully,  entirely. 

"  Most  of  these  were  known  to  be  thorottghly  well 
aflfected  to  the  government."— J/acazrias;  Hist.  Eng., 
cli.  xxi. 

thor'-ough-ness  {gh  silent),  5.  [Eng. 
thorough;  -ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being 
thorough ;  completeness,  perfectness. 

thor'-ough-wort  (gh  silent),  b.  [Eiig. 
thorough,  and  wort.] 

Bot.  :  Eupatorium  perfoliaium.  The  stem  is 
round,  erect,  and  hairy ;  the  leaves  suhsessile, 
opposite,  linear-lanceolate,  acuminate,  serrate, 
wrinkled,  pale  underneath  and  hairy ;  the 
involucre  cylindrical  and  imbricated ;  the 
twelve  to  fifteen  florets  tubular.  It  grows  in 
bogs  in  North  Ameiica.  The  whole  plant  is 
intensely  bitter.  A  decoction  of  the  leaves 
has  been  given  as  a  febrifuge.  In  larger 
quantities  it  is  emetic,  sudorific,  and  aperient. 
Called  also  Boneset  and  Crosswort. 

*thor-ow,  u.,  &c.    [Thorough.] 

thorp, thorpe,  s.  [A.S.  thorp  =  s.  village; 
cogn.  with  Dut.  dorp  =  a  village ;  Icel.  thorp ; 
Dan.  torp  ;  Sw.  torp  =  a  little  farm,  a  cottage  ; 
Goth,  thaurp;  Ger.  dor/.]  A  group  of  houses 
standing  together  in  the  country  ;  a  village,  a 
hamlet.  It  occurs  principally  as  an  element 
in  place  names,  and  in  names  derived  from 
places  :  as,  AUhorp,  GopsTaa,nsthorpe,  &c. 
"  Wish'd  for,  or  welcome,  wheresoe'et  he  came — 
Among  the  tenantry  of  thorpe  and  vill." 

Wordsworth :  Excursion,  bk.  viiL 

thos,  s.    [Thods.] 

tho^e,  ^thOS,  *thas,  a.  &  pron.  [This.] 
Used  as  tlie  plural  of  that,  th£se  being  used  as 
the  plural  of  this,  but  etymologically  one  of 
the  forms  of  the  plural  of  this.  When  those 
and  these  are  used  to  express  contradistinc- 
tion, tlwse  refers  to  the  things  first  mentioned, 
or  furthest  off;  tliese  to  things  last  mentioned, 
or  nearer. 

tho^  (in  the  objective  and  dative  cases  thee, 
pi.  you  or  ye),  pron.  [A.S.  dhu;  cogn.  with 
Icel.  thu;  Goth,  thu  ;  Dan.,  Sw.,  &  Ger.  du; 
Irish  &  Gael,  tu;  Wei.  ti ;  Russ.  tui ;  Lat. 
tu ;  Gr.  trv,  tv  (su,  tu) ;  Pers.  tu ;  Sansc. 
tvam.  The  A.S.  dhu  was  thus  declined  :  nom. 
dhu,  genit.  dhin,  dat.  dlie,  accus.  dhec,  dhe ; 
nom.  pi.  ge,  genit.  eower,  dat.  eow,  accus. 
eowic,  eow.  In  the  seventeenth  century  the 
employment  of  thou  to  any  one  indicated 
familiarity  with  him,  whether  of  love  or  of 
contempt.  The  use  of  the  plural  you  for  the 
singular  thcnt  was  established  as  early  as  the 
beginning  of  the  fourteenth  century.]  The 
second  personal  pronoun  of  the  singular 
number ;  used  to  denote  the  person  spoken 
to;  thyself. 

*'  When  pain  and  anguish  wring  the  brow, 
A  minlsteriug  augel  thou,." 

Scott :  Jfarmion,  vi.  30. 

1"  (1)  It  was  frequently  used  emphatically  iu 
phrases  expressive  of  contempt,  reproach, 
scorn,  anger,  or  the  like. 

"All  that  Lord  C'obham  did  was  at  thy  Instigation 
thau  vizier,  for  I  thou  thee,  thou  traitor."— CoAe;  To 
Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  at  his  Trial  qf  the  latter. 

(2)  The  employment  of  thou  by  the  early 
Quakers  implied  that  they  regarded  no  man, 
however  exalted  his  rank,  with  special  re- 
verence. With  reference  to  them  Fuller,  in 
the  dedication  of  his  Seventh  Book,  explains 
the  usage  of  his  time  in  a  sentence  useful  for 
lexicographical  purposes : 

"In  opposition  whereuuto  we  maintain  that  thou 
from  superiors  to  inferiors  is  proper  as  a  sign  of  com- 
mand ;  from  equals  to  equals  ja  passable  as  a  note  of 
familiarity;  but  from  iuferiors  to  superiors,  if  pro- 
ceeding from  ignorance,  hath  a  smack  oi  clownishuess ; 
if  from  afieotatioD,  a  tone  of  contempt." 

(3)  Thou  is  used  now  only  in  addresses  to 
the  Deity,  and  in  poetry. 

*  thoii»  v.t.  &  i.    [Thou,  pron.] 

A.  Trans. :  To  address  with  the  pronoun 
thou  ;  to  treat  with  familiarity. 

"  Taunt  biiii  with  the  liceiice  of  ink ;  if  thou  thou'tt 
him  some  thrice,  it  sball  not  be  amiss." — Shakesp.: 
Twelfth  Night,  iii.  2. 

B.  Inirans. :  To  use  the  words  thou  and 
th£e  in  conversation. 

though  (gh  silent),  ""  thogh,  *  thoughe, 
""thah,  *  thaih,  *  theah, ""  thseh,*^  thegh, 
*  thagh,  *  thau,  *  thauh,  *  thei,  *  thelgh. 

conj.  &.  adv.  [A.S.  dhedh,  dheh;  cogn.  with 
Dut.  doch  =  yet,  but ;  Icel.  th6 ;  Dan.  dog ; 
Sw.  dock;  O,  H.  Ger,  doh;  Ger.  doch;  Goth. 
tha.uh.] 


A.  As  conj. :  Granting,  admitting,  allowing, 
or  assuming  it  to  be  the  fact  that ;  even  were 
it  the  case  that;  even  if;  notwithstanding 
that. 

"  Though  he  slay  me,  yet  will  I  trust  la  him."'— 
Job  xiii.  15. 

B.  As  adv. :  Notwithstanding  this  or  that; 
however,  for  all  that. 

"  Let  me  Intreat  you 
To  use  her  name  as  little  as  you  can,  though," 

Beaum.  A  Flet.  :  Sea  Voyage,  iv. 

T  (1)  As  though :  As  if. 

"In  the  vine  were  three  branches,  and  It  was  ai 
though  it  hndded."— Genesis  xl.  10. 

*  (2)  Tho^igh  that :  Though. 

"  Though  tJiat  nature  with  a  beauteous  wall 
Doth  oft  close  in  pollution." 

SJiakesp.  :  Twelfth  Ifighf,  J.  2,     1 

•  (3)  What    thoitgh :    E'liptically   used   for 
What  care  I  though,  What  does  it  signify  though,  ' 
&c. 

"  By  chance  but  not  by  truth ;  what  thought" 
Shakesp. :  King  John,  I. 

thought  (ough  as  -a),  *  thoughte,  pret.  & 
pa.  par.  of  v.     [Think.] 

thought(oughasa)/thoght,5.  [A.S.  thoht, 
gethoht,  theaht,  getJieaht,  from  gethoht,  thoht, 
pa.  par.  of  tliencan  =  io  think  (q.v.);  Icel. 

.  thdtii,  ihiittr,  from  thdtti,  pa.  t.  of  thekkja  =  to 
know ; 'Ger.  dachte,  geaacht,  from  gedacht, 
pa.  par.  of  denken  — to  think.] 

1.  The  act  of  thinking  ;  the  exercise  of  the 
mind  in  any  way  except  sense  and  perception. 

"  Thought  is  free."  Shafceap. :  Tempest,  iii.  2. 

2.  Serious  consideration;  deliberation,  re- 
flection. 

"Evil  is  wrought 
By  want  of  thnuglU 
As  well  as  want  of  heart."     Bood:  Lady'a  Dream. 

*  3.  Anxious,  brooding  care ;  deep  concern 
or  solicitude. 

"Take  no  thought  for  your  life,  what  ye  shall  eat, 
or  what  ye  shall  aviii^."— Matthew  vl.  25. 

4.  The  mental  state  of  one  who  thinks ; 
silent  contemplation  ;  deep  cogitation  ;  medi- 
tation or  study. 

"  She  pined  In  thought." 

Shakesp. :  Twelfth  Night,  ii.  A. 

5.  The  power  or  faculty  of  thinking;  the 
mental  facultj  ;  the  mind. 

"  It  itf  past  the  infinite  of  tJiought." 

Shakesp. :  Much  Ado,  ii  i. 

6.  That  which  is  thought ;  an  idea ;  a  con- 
ception of  the  mind ;  as : 

(1)  A  judgment,  an  opinion,  a  conclusion. 

"  I  speak  my  thouglUa."      Shakesp, :  Much  Ado,  i.  L 

(2)  Tljat  which  springs  from,  originates  in, 
or  is  produced  by  the  imagination ;  a  creation 
of  the  mind  having  a  distinct  existence  from 
the  mind  that  created  it ;  a  fancy,  a  conceit, 
a  conception. 

"  To  me  the  meanest  flower  that  blows  can  give 
Thoughts  that  do  often  lie  too  deep  for  tears." 

Wordsworth :  Intim.  of  Immortality,  xl. 

•  7,  Hope,  expectation. 

"  We  have  now  no  thought  in  us  but  Prance." 

Shakesp. .'  Henry  V.,  i  2. 

8.  Intention,  design. 

*'  All  their  thoughts  are  against  me  for  evil."— i*jwifll 
Ivi.  5. 

^  (1)  A  thought :  A  very  small  degree  or 
quantity. 

"  If  the  hair  were  a  thought  browner.-'* 

Shakesp.  ;  Much  Ado,  iii,  4. 
(2)  Second  thoughts :  Maturer  deliberation  I 
after  consideration. 

"  Is  it  ao  true  that  second  thoughts  are  best?" 

Tennysan :  Sea  Dreams,  65. 

thought-reader,  s.  A  mesmerist  who 
claims  to  be  able  to  discover  what  is  passing 
in  another  person's  mind ;  an  exponent  of 
thought-reading. 

"  The  tJiought-reader  will  no  doubt  find  some  corJooi 
and  subtle  suggestion  of  some  unknown  force." — 
Saturday  Iteidew,  June  8,  1832;  p.  696. 

thought-reading,  s.  A  branch  of  mes- 
merism. Whilst  exhibiting  their  powers  its 
exponents  are  blindfolded,  and  claim  that 
without  collusion  or  the  aid  of  confederates 
they  can  find  articles  hidden  in  their  absence, 
give  the  numbers  of  bank-notes,  &c.  In 
thought-reading  proper  the  thought-reader 
holds  the  hand  and  pulse  of  the  person  to  be 
operated  on,  and  professes  to  be  able,  by 
mesmeric  sympathy,  to  discover  what  is 
passing  in  his  mind. 

"  The  self-elected  investigators  of  thaughtjpeading' 
—Saturday  Review,  June  S,  1882,  p,  698. 

*  thought'-ed  (ough  as  a),  a.  [Eng.  thougUf 
s.  ;  -ed.]  Having  thoughts ;  chiefly  in  coni<^ 
position  :  as,  sad-tltougJUed. 

*  thought-en,  pret.  of  v.    [Think.] 


fate,  tat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fJall,  father ;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  thSre ;  pine,  pit.  sire,  sir,  marine ;  go,  pdt. 
or,  wore,  wgU,  work,  whd,  sou ;  mute,  cub,  cure,  Quite,  cur,  rule,  fiiU ;  try.  Syrian.    £e,  oe  =  e ;  ey  =  a ;  au  =  bw. 


thoughten— thrash 
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*  thought -en,  a.    [Eng.  thought,  s. ;  -en.] 
Having  a  thought ;  thinking. 


Stiakesp, :  Pericles,  Iv.  6. 

thought'-ful  (ough  as  a),  a.  [Eng.  thought ; 
-fitlil).] 

1.  Full  of  thought  or  reflection ;  contem- 
plative ;  engaged  in  or  given  to  meditation. 

2.  Attentive,  careful ;  having  the  mind 
directed  to  an  object. 

"  It  requires  much  care,  and  nice  observation  to  ex- 
trnct  and  separate  the  precious  ore  from  bo  much  vile 
mixture;  bo  that  the  undei-stauding  must  be  patient, 
and  wary, and  thoughtful Xn  seeking  truth."— OlaHfiZi  : 
Essay  1. 

*  3.  Promoting  meditation  ;  favourable  to 
meditation  or  contemplation. 

"  War,  horrid  war,  your  thoughtful  walks  invade. 
And  steel  now  glitters  in  the  muses'  shade.' 

Pope:  Chorus  of  Athenians, 

*  \.  Anxious,  solicitous  ;  full  of  anxiety  or 
care. 

"  Around  her  crowd  Distrust,  and  Doubt,  and  Fear, 
And  thoughtful  Foresight  and  tornieutiug  Care.* 
Prior:  Passage  in  Erastnus  Imitated. 

5.  Exhibiting  or  evincing  thought  or  care ; 
considerate  :  as,  a  thoughtful  act  or  gift. 

1[  Thoughtful^  or  full  of  thinking ;  consider- 
ate, or  ready  to  coTisider ;  and  deliberate,  ready 
to  deliberate,  rise  upon  each  other  in  their 
signification :  he  who  is  thoughtful  does  not 
forget  his  duty  ;  he  who  is  cousiderate  pauses, 
and  coTisiders  properly  what  is  his  duty ;  he 
who  delihercUes  consid^TS  deliberately.  It  is  a 
recommendation  to  a  subordinate  person  to 
be  thoughtful  in  doing  what  is  wished  of  him ; 
it  is  the  recommendation  of  a  confidential 
person  to  be  co)isiderate,  as  he  has  ofteij  to 
JTjdge  according  to  his  own  discretion ;  it  is 
the  recpminendation  of  a  person  who  is  acting 
for  himself  in  critical  matters  to  be  deliberate. 
There  is  this  farther  distinction  in  the  word 
deliberate,  that  it  may  be  used  in  the  bad 
sense  to  mark  a  settled  intention  to  do  evil ; 
young  people  may  sometimes  plead,  in  extenu- 
ation of  their  guilt,  that  their  misdeeds  do  not 
ai'ise  from  deliberate  malice, 

thought'-fiil-ly  (ough  as  a),  adv.    [Eng. 
thoughtful;  -ly.]      In  a  thoughtful    or  -con- 
templative manner ;  with  thought  or  consi- 
deration ;  with  solicitude  or  anxiety. 
"  The  Planter,  under  his  roof  of  thatch, 
Smoked  thoughtfully  and  slow," 

LongfeUovj:  The  Quadroon  0irL 

thought'-fiil-ness  (ough  as  a),  s.  [Eng. 
thoughtful;  -ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of 
being  tlioughtful ;  deep  meditation  ;  anxiety, 
careiulness,  serious  attention. 

"  Such  a  degree  of  thougJu/uiTiets,  as  takes  up  and 
detects,  and  distracts  the  mind." — Atterburg :  Ser- 
mons, vol.  iv,,  ser,  10. 

thoughf -less  (ough  as  a),  a.  [Eng.  thviight, 
6. ;  -less.] 

1.  Free  from  thought  or  care ;  having  no 
thought ;  heedless,  unthinking,  careless, 
negligent. 

"  A  rude  and  thoughtlest  schoolboy."  —  MacatiZay : 
BiMt.  Eng.,  ch.  iiL 

2.  Dull,  stupid. 

"  Just  as  a  blockhead  ruhs-his  thoughiZess  skull. 
And  thanks  his  stars  he  wad  not  born  a  fool. " 

Pope :  Epilogue  to  Jane  Shore. 

3.  Done  without  thought,  care,  or  heed  .  as, 
a  thoughtless  act  or  remark. 

thought'-less-ly  (ough  as  a),  adv.  [Eng. 
thoughtless;  -ly.]  In  a  thoughtless  manner; 
without  thought  ;  carelessly,  unthinkingly, 
negligently. 

"  He  who  runs  on  thoughtlessly  in  the  mad  career  of 
pleasure,  cmi  scarcely  failof  losing  his  health."— Snoj: .' 
Sermons,  voL  vi.,  ser.  6. 

thought-less-ness  (ough  as  a),  s.  [Eng. 
thotightless ;  -ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of 
being  thoughtless  ;  want  of  thought ;  heed- 
lessness, carelessness. 

"  They  lose  the  very  idea  of  foresight,  and  contract 
the  thoughtlessness  of  children."— Coo*  .■  Third  Voyage, 
bk.  vL.  ch.  i. 

*  thought'-sick  (ough  as  a),  ac^v.  [Eng. 
thought,  s.,  and  sick.]  Uneasy  with  sad  re- 
flections; sad,  sorrowful. 

"  Heav'n'a  face  doth  glow 
With  tristful  visage  ;  and,  as  "gainst  the  doonj. 
Is  thoufflUgick  at  the  act."      Shakes  p. :  Hamlet,  ill.  4. 

*  thoughf -some  (ough  as  a),  u.  [Eng. 
thought;  -some.]    Thouglitful. 

*  thought'  -  Some  -  ness  (ough  as  a),  s. 

[Eng.  thoughtsome;   -ness.]  Thoughtfulncss ; 

thought.     (Fairfax:   Bulk  &  Selvedge  of  the 
World.) 


*  tho'-iis,  s.  [Gr.  Sols  (thos),  genit.  Suioi  {thoo^ 
=  a  jackal.] 

Zool. :  According  to  Hamilton  Smith,  a  sec- 
tion of  Oauidse,  having  the  form  of  wolves  on 
a  small  scale ;  ntot  more  than  eighteen  inches 
high  ;  structure  very  light ;  tail  rather  short, 
forming  a  scanty  brush,  tip  black  ;  fur  close, 
hard;  livery  mostly  chequered,  or  pencilled 
with  black  and  white,  extremities  butf;  they 
are  not  gregarious  and  do  not  burrow.  From 
Africa  and  south-western  Asia.  Some  of  the 
species  are  now  classed  with  Canis  and  others 
with  Vulpes.    [Thooid,  A.] 

thoil'-iBtand,  *  thou-synde,  *  thou-saiit, 

s.  &a.  i^.'A.  thusend ;  cogu.  with  Dut.  dwiseTid  ; 
\iie\. .  thusund,  thushund,  thiisundradh  ;  Dan. 
iusind;  Sw.  tiisen;  Ger.  taxisend;  Goth,  thus- 
undi.  The  second  element  is  evidently  A.S. 
and  leel.  A^f  nd  =  a  hundred  ;  the  etymology 
of  the  first  element  of  the  word  is  doubtful.] 

A.  -4s  mibstantive : 

1.  The  number  often  hundreds  ;  ten  times 
a  hundred  ;  hence  used  indetiniteiy  for  a  great 
number,  and  in  the  plural  lor  an  indefinite 
number. 

"  Some  thousands  of  these  logs," 

Shakes/j.  :  Tempest,  iii  1. 

2.  A  symbol  representing  the  number  of 
ten  hundred,  as  1,000,  or  M. 

B.  As  adjective : 

1.  Lit. :  Denoting  the  number  of  ten 
hundred. 

"  One  day  is  with  the  Lord  as  a  thousand  years,  and 
&  tfHiusand  ye&va  as  aue  day."— 2  Peter  iiL  8. 

2.  Fig. :  Used  to  denote  a  great  number  in- 
definitely :  as,  It  is  a  thousand  chances  that 
you  fail. 

t  thousand-legs,  s. 

Zool. :  A  millepede. 

thoii'-^and-fold,  ^thu-sen-fald,  a.  [Eng. 
thousand;  -fold.]  Multiplied  a  thousand 
times. 

"  Ve  have  repaid  me  back  a  thousand/old." 

Longfellow  :  Dedication. 

Choii'-sandth,  a.  &  s.  [Eng.  thousand; 
suff.  -ih.] 

A,  As  adjective : 

1.  Next  after  the  nine  hundred  and  ninety- 
ninth  ;  the  ordinal  of  a  thousand. 

"  He  that  will  divide  a  miuute  Into  a  thousand  parts, 
and  break  but  a  part  of  a  thousandth jpati  in  the  affairs 
of  love,  it  may  be  said  of  hiin  that  Cupid  hath  clapt 
him  o'  th"  shoulder,  but  I'll  warrant  him  heart-whole." 
^ahakenp. :  As  You  Like  It,  iv.  L 

2.  Constituting  or  being  one  of  a  thousand 
equal  parts  into  which  anything  is  or  may 
be  divided. 

3.  Hence,  fig.,  occurring  or  being  one  of  a 
very  great  number  ;  as.  To  do  a  thing  for  the 
thousandth  time. 

B.  As  subst. :  The  thousandth  part  of  any- 
thing ;  one  of  a  thousand  parts  into  which 
anything  is  or  may  be  divided. 

thowe,  s.  &  V.     [Thaw.] 

thowl,  thow-el.  thowle,  s.    [Thole,  s.] 

th6\^-less,  a.  [For  thewless  =  wanting  thews 
or  strength.]    Sluggish,  inactive.    (Scotch.) 

"  Because  I  willuot  wait  upon  the  (Ao^f^csg,  thriftless, 
fissenless,  ministry  ot  that  carnal  ma.u." —Scott :  Old 
Mortality,  ch.  v. 

*  thow-thys-tylle,  *  sow-thys-tyUe,  s. 

[SowTHiSTLE.]    Sowthistle.    (Prompt.  Parv.) 

thra'-9i-a,  s.  [Fem.  sing,  of  Lat.  Thracius 
=  Thracian.] 

Zool. :  A  genus  of  Anatinidae.  Shell  oblong, 
nearly  equivalve,  slightly  compressed,  at- 
tenuated, and  gaping  behind  ;  cartilage  pro- 
cesses thick  ;  patlial  sinus  shallow.  Animal 
with  the  mantle  closed ;  foot  linguiform ; 
siphon  rather  long,  with  fringed  orifices.  They 
live  in  water  from  four  to  120  fathoms  deep. 
Recent  species  seventeen,  from  Greenland, 
the  United  States,  Britain,  Norway,  the  lUedi- 
terranean,  the  Canaries,  China,  &c. ;  fossil 
thirty-six,  from  the  Lower  Oolite,  if  not  the 
Trias,  onward.    (Woodward.) 

Thra'-cian»  a.  &  s.    [See  def.] 

A,  As  adj.  :  Of  or  pertaining  to  Thracia, 
or  Thrace,  an  extensive  tract  of  country  having 
the  lower  Danube  for  its  northern  boundary. 

B.  As  subst. .  An  inhabitant  or  native  of 
Thrace. 

thrack,  v.t.    [Etym.  doubtful;  of.  A.S.  (Arccc, 


thracu  =  force,  strength,  brunt]     To  load  or 
burden. 

"  But  certainly  we  shall  one  day  find  that  the  strait 
gate  is  too  narrow  for  any  man  to  come  bustling  In, 
thrack'd  with  great  possessions,  and  greater  corrup- 
tions."—SoweA  .■  Sermons,  vol.  il.,  ser.  6. 

thraok-scat,  s. 

Mi7i,ing:  Metal  remaining  in  the  mine. 

thral'-dom,  ^thrall-dome,  s.  [Icel.  throd* 
ddmr.]  The  state  or  condition  of  being  a 
thrall ;  a  state  of  servitude  ;  bondage,  slavery, 
"  Ho  had  spirit  enough  to  be  at  times  angry  with 
himself  for  subinittlng  to  such  thraldom,  and  im- 
patient to  break  louse  from  it."  —  Macaulay :  Bigt, 
Eng.,  ch.  iv. 

thrall,  s.  &  a.  [Icel.  thrcdl  =  a  thrall,  a  serf, 
a  slave;  cogn.  with  Dan.  trcel ;  Sw.  tral; 
O.  H.  Ger,  drigil,  dregil,  trigil,  triJaU  =r  a  slave. 
Original  meaning,  probably  a  runner,  a  mes- 
senger, hence  a  servant,  from  the  same  root 
as  Goth,  thragjan;  A.S.  thrcegian  =  to  run; 
A.S.  thr'ag,  thrah  =  a  running,  a  course.] 
A.  ^5  substantive : 

1.  A  slave,  a  serf,  a  bondman. 

"  That  we  may  so  suffice  his  vengeful  Ire, 
Or  do  him  mightier  service  as  his  thralls 
By  right  of  war."  Milton ;  P.  I.,  1 194. 

2.  Slavery,  bondage,  servitude. 

"  Her  men  took  land. 
And  first  brought  forth  Ulysses,  bed.  and  all    ' 
That  richly  furnish'd  it;  he  still  in  thraU 
Of  all-subduing  sleeps." 

C/uipman:  Homer;  Odyssey Tii^ 

3.  A  shelf,  a  stand ;    a  stand  for  barrels. 
(Prov.) 


B.  As  adj. :  Bond  ;  subject. 

"  The  Ramyshe  BabiJon  hath  certayne  hundred  of 
yeres  holden  all  Chrlstendome  captiue  and  thraZV-~ 
Udal  :  Luke.    (Pref.J 

*thrall-full.  a.    Enslaved. 

,•  His  thrall-full  state." 

Sylvester:  Job  Ti-iumphant,  iv.  686. 

thrall-like,  u.  Like  or  characteristic  of 
a  thrall ;  slavish. 

'thrall,  v.t.  [Thrall,  s.]  To  bring  into  a 
state  of  bondage  or  slavery ;  to  enslave,  to 
enthrall. 

"  Thrall'd  in  an  Hand  ;  shipwrackt  in  his  tearea; 
And  in  the  fancies  that  Calypso  beares, 
Bound  from  his  birthright 

Chapman  :  Homer ;  Odyssey,  T. 

*thrall'-er,  s.  [Eng.  thraU,  v.;  -er.]  Cat 
who  enslaves  or  enthralls. 

*  thrall'-ess,  s.  [Eng.  (Araii ;  -ess.]  A  female 
thrall;  a  female  slave  or  servant.  (Wycliffe: 
Jer.  xxxiv.  6.) 

thrang,  a.  &  s.    [Throno.] 

A.  As  adj.:  Crowded,  busy,  intimate,  fo> 
miliar.    (Scotch.) 

B,  As  subst. :  A  throng. 

thra'-nite,  s.    [Gr.  OpaviTTj^  (thranites).'} 

Greek  Antiq. :  One  of  the  rowers  on  the  top- 
most bench  in  a  trireme,  who  had  the  longest 
oars  and  the  most  work. 

thrap,  v.t.     [Etym.  doubtful.] 

Naut. :  To  bind  on  ;  to  fasten  round. 
"  The  hull  was  so  damaged,  that  it  had  for  some 
time  been  secured  by  cables  which  were  served  or 
thrapped  round  it."— Southey :  Life  of  Nelson. 

thrap'-ple,  s.  [Thropple.]  The  throat. 
(Scotch.) 

"Sorrow  be  in  your  thrapple  then  ! "—5co«  .■  Quy 
Mannering,  ch.  1. 

thras-a'-et-lis,  s.  [Gr.  Spacru's  (thrasus)=i 
bold,  daring,  and  aerdy  (ae(oa)  =  an  eagle.] 

Omith.  :  A  genus  of  Buteouinae,  with  one 
species,  Thrasaetus  harpya,  the  Harpy  Eagle, 
ranging  from  Mexico  to  Brazil  and  Bolivia. 
Bill  like  Aquila,  nostrils  narrow,  and  set 
somewhat  crosswise  ;  wings  with  fourth,  fifth, 
and  sixth  quills  longest ;  tail  long  and  rounded ; 
tarsi  short,  stout,  with  large  scales  in  front 
and  small  ones  at  side  ;  toes  powerful. 

thrash,  thresh,  ^thresch-en,  ^threshe, 

v.t.  &  i.  [For  thersch,  by  metathesis  of  r, 
from  A.S.  therscan,  thirsean  (pa.  t.  th(^sc,  pa. 
par.  thoTscen);  cogn.  with  O.  Dut.  derschm; 
Dut.  dorschen ;  Icel.  threskja;  Dan.  tcerske  ^ 
Sw.  trbska;  Ger.  dreschen;  Goth,  thriskom 
(pa.  t.  thrask,  pa.  par.  thruskans).'] 

A.  Transitive : 

1.  Literally : 

(1)  To  beat  out,  or  separate  the  grain  of 


b6^  hoy ;  poiit,  j6^1 ;  cat,  fell,  chorus,  fhin,  benph ;  go,  gem ;  thin,  this ;  sin,  a§ ;  expect,  Xenophon,  e^ist.    -mg, 
-Clan, -tiau  =  shatn.   -tion, -sion  =  shun ; -$ion, -§lon  ==  zhun.   -clous, -tious, -sious  =  shus.   -hie, -die,  &c.  =  bel,  d^L 


thrash— thread 


■  §eeds  fiom  by  means  of  a  flail  or  thrasliing 
machine,  or  by  treading  with  oxen. 

"  And  in  the  sun  your  goldeu  gram  disri.  jy. 
And  thrash  it  out,  and  winnow  it  by  day." 

Dryden  :-  Virgil ;  Qeorgic  i.  400. 

*  /2)  To  beat  with  sticks,  for  the  purpose 
of  knocking  down  fruit.  {Dryden:  Virgil, 
Georg.  i.  409.) 

2.  Fig. :  To  beat  soundly  with  a  stick  or 
whip ;  to  flog. 

"  '  oil  gentlemen,  y'are  welcome :  I  havebeeu  thranh'd 
1*  faith.' 
'  flow  ?  thrask'd  sir  ? ' 

'  Never  was  Shrove- tuesday  bird  ao  cudgel!  d,  geutle- 
men." "  Beaum,  &  Flet.  :  Jfice  \'^alouT,  iii. 

B,  Intraiisitive : 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

I.  Lit. :  To  perform  the  operation  of  thrash- 
ing corn  ;  to  practise  thrashing;  to  beat  or 
separate  grain  from  straw  by  beating  or  tread- 
ing. 

*2.  Fig. :  To  labour,  to  toil,  to  drudge.- 

"  I  rather  would  be  M^viua,  thresh  for  rhiines  _ 
Like  his,  the  aconi  and  scandal  of  the  times." 

Dryden.    {Todd.) 

II.  Naut. :  To  move  rapidly  ;  to  make  rapid 
progress. 

"  Captains  have  told  me  that  they  have  watched 
theiQ  thrashing  to  windward  in  a  strong  breeze  with 
the  ]Kiwer  of  an  ocean  passenger  Btea,Taer."-^Dailj/ 
Telegraph,  Xov.  2b,  1B85. 

If  To  thrash  out :  To  discuss  or  investigate 
thoroughly. 

"  A  subject  which  haa  by  no  means  been  thrashed 
out."—8t.  James's  Gazette,  Jan.  4,  1885. 

4  thrash,  t  thrush  (3),  s.   [Etym.  doubtful.] 
Bot. :  Various  species  of  Juncus. 

thrash'-el,  thrash-le»  s.  [Eng.  thrash ;  -el, 
-le.]  An  instrument  to  thrash  with ;  a  flail. 
(Prov.) 

thTcish'-er,  thresh'-er, s.  [Eng.  thrash;  -er.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  One  who  thrashes  grain,  &c. 
IL  Technically: 

L  Ornith.  :  A  popular  American  name  for 
tUe  genus  Harporhynchus,  of  the  sub-family 
Mi  mi  Hie. 

2.  Zool. :  [Alopias,  Fox-shark]. 

thrash' -ing,  thresh' -mg,  pr.  par.,  u..  &  s. 
[Thrash.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  &  partidp.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  ^'i-s  s^ibstantive : 

1.  Lit. ;  The  operation  by  which  grain  is 
separated  from  the  straw.  It  is  performed  in 
various  ways,  by  beating  with  a  flail  or 
threshing-machine,  or  by  trampling  with  the 
feet  of  oxen,  &c.  This  last  mode  was  that 
employed  by  the  nations  of  antiquity,  and  is 
the  one  still  practised  in  the  south  of  Europe, 
Persia,  India,  &c.  Oxen  were  generally  em- 
ployed for  this  purpose,  and  sometimes  dragged 
a  kind  of  roller,  studded  with  iron  knobs,  over 
the  sheaves,  which  were  spread  in  the  form  of 
a  circle  on  the  floor,  the  grain  being  placed  to- 
wards the  centre.  Thrashing  by  flails  is  still 
practised  in' some  parts,  but  the  introduction 
of  thrashing-machines  has  caused  that  system 
to  be  but  little  followed,  on  account  of  the 
greater  time  and  labour  involved  in  it,  as 
compared  with  the  machines.  Thrashing  in 
Lombardy  is  generally  performed  by  means  of 
a  fluted  roller  drawn  around  in  a  circular  track. 

"  The  good  red  bearded  wheat  Far,  commeth  hardly 
ont  of  the  huske,  and  aaketh  some  painefull  thrash- 
ing."—P.  Holland:  Plinie.  bk.  xviH.,  eh.  xxx- 

2.  Fig. :  A  sound  flogging  or  drubbing. 

thrashing-fioor,  s.  A  floor  or  area  on 
which  grain  is  thnushed  or  beaten  out.  In 
eastern  countries,  from  the  earliest  times, 
thra  si  ling-floors  were  in  the  open  air,  but  in 
colder  and  moister  climates,  such  floors  are 
nece.ssarily  under  cover,  as  in  a  barn. 

"  O  God,  what  was  the  thrashing-floor  of  a  Jehusite 
to  thee,  above  all  other  soila  t " — Bp,  Ball :  Contemp. ; 
Humhering  of  the  People. 

thrashing  -  machine,  thrashing  - 
mill,  s.  A  machine  for  thrashing  or  beating 
out  gi^ain,  as  wheat,  oats,  barley,  &c.,  from 
the  straw.  The  motive  power  may  be  that 
of  horses,  oxen,  water,  wind,  or  steam.  Men- 
zies  made  a  machine  in  Scotland  in  1732, 
and  Stirling  of  Dumblane  another  in  1758, 
but  they  do  not  seem  to  have  been  suc- 
cesses. Meiklc,  of  Tyningham,  East  Lothian, 
invented  a  machine  in  1786,  which  is  the 
type  of  modern  thiushei-s.  Menzies'  had  a 
series  of  revolving  flails,  and  Stirling's  had 
a  cylinder  with  arms  ujion  a  vertical  shaft 


running  at  high  velocity.  Meikle  invented 
the  drum  with  beaters  acting  upon  the  grain 
in  the  sheaf,  which  was  fed  between  rollers. 
The  English  improvement  was  to  make  tlie 
beating  drum  work  in  a  concave  known  as  the 
breasting,  the  grain  and  straw  being  scutched 
and  rubbed  between  the  two  and  carried  to 
the  shaker,  which  removed  the  straw  from 
the  grain  and  chaff,  a  large  amount  of  grain 
also  falling  through  the  Imrs  of  the  concave. 
The  English  th  'ashing-machines  are  driven 
by  engines  of  from  four  to  six  horse-power. 
The  feeding-rollers  are  three  and  a-Iialf  inches 
iuydiameter,  and  make  thirty-five  revolutions 
per  minute.  The  straw-rakes  have  the  same 
diameter,  and  make  thirty  revolutions  per 
minute.  The  drum  has  beaters  formed  by 
slats  on  the  ends  of  radial  arms,  differing  in 
that  respect  from  the  American  thrashing- 
machines,  which  usually  have  skeleton- 
cylinders  armed  with  radial  teeth.  The  sheaf, 
in  America,  after  cutting  the  band,  is  spread 
upon  the  inclined  feed-chute  by  the  person 
who  is  feeding,  and  passed  gradually  into  the 
throat  of  the  machine,  head  ends  first.  In 
some  of  the  English  machines  the  straw  is  fed 
in  broadside  on,  to  prevent  the  breaking  of 
the  straw  ;  by  this  means,  only  a  part  of  each 
beater  acts  upon  the  ears.  In  the  American 
machine  an  inclined  chute  furnishes  the  slieaf, 
heads  foremost,  to  the  action  of  the  radial 
teeth  that  are  attached  to  the  skeleton- 
cylinder,  and  are  opposed  to  the  teeth  in  the 
concave  plates  beneath.  A  straw-carrier 
elevates  and  dischai;ges  the  straw,  shaking 
out  the  grain,  which  falls  into  the  well.  A 
lifting-screw  elevates  and  forwards  the^  grain 
and  chaff  from  the  well  to  the  vibrating  shoe 
that  carries  the  dividing  screen,  which,  with 
the  aid  of  the  blast  from  the  fan  in  its  rear, 
separates  the  grain  from  its  accompanying 
refuse.  The  clean  grain  then  falls  into  a 
forwarding  screw  that  discharges  through  a 
spout  into  a  measure  or  bag.  An  elevator 
returns  the  tailings  and  unthrashed  heads  to 
the  cylinder  to  be  worked  over.  An  endless 
belt  furnished  with  transverse  slats,  and 
sometimes  covered  with  an  apron,  takes  the 
straw  from  the  machine.  Some  machines  are 
also  provided  with  a  straw  carrier  that  ele- 
vates and  forwards  the  straw,  commonly  dis- 
charging it  on  the  stack. 

Thrask'-ite,  s,    [Traskite.] 

*  thra-son'-ic-al,  a.  [After  Thraso,  the 
name  of  the  braggart  in  the  Latin  comedies.] 

1.  Given  to  bragging  ;  boasting. 

2.  Characterized  by  bragging  or  boasting ; 
boastful. 

"  There  was  never  anything  so  eudden  bub  the  fight 
of  two  rams,  and  Csesar's  thrasonical  brag  of— I  caiue, 
saw,  and  overcame." — Shakesp.  :  As  Yov,  Like  It,  v.  2, 

*  thra  -  son'-  ic  -  al  -  ly,  adv.  [Eng.  thra- 
sonical; -ly.}  In  a  thrasonical- or  boastful 
manner ;  boastfully. 

"  To  brag  thrasonicaUy,  to  boast  like  Rudomoute." — 
Johnson,  iu  voce  Rodomontade. 

*  thraste,  pret.  of  v.    [Thrust,  v.] 

thr3it9h,  v.i.  [Etym.  doubtful  ;  perhaps 
softened  from  A.S.  thrcec,  thracu  =  force.]  To 
gasp  convulsively,  as  one  in  the  agonies  of 
death.    (Scotch.) 

thrau'-lite  (au  as  <$\^),  s.  [Gr.  epavKos 
{thravlos)  =  fragile ;  sutf.  -ite  (Jlfin.).] 

Min. :  An  amorphous  mineral  found  at  Bo- 
denmais,  Bavaria.  Analyses  suggest  a  rela- 
tionship to  Gillingite  (q.v.),  to  which  Dana 
refers  it. 

thrave,  threave,  *  throve,  s.  [Icel.  threji 
=  a  thrave,  from  thrija  =  to  grasp ;  Dan. 
trave  =  a  score  of  sheaves ;  Sw.  trafve  =  a  pile 
of  wood  ;  Sw.  dial,  trave  =  a  thrave.] 

1.  Twenty-four  sheaves  or  two  shocks  of 
corn. 

"  A  daimen-icker  in  a  thrave 
'Sa,  sma'  request." 

jBui~as :  To  a  Mouse. 

2.  The  number  of  two  dozen;  hence,  an 
indefinite  number ;  a  lai^e  number. 

"  He  sends  forth  thraves  of  ballads  to  the  sale." 
Bp.  Sail .'  Satires,  iv.  6. 

3.  A  drove,  a  herd. 

thraw,  v.t.  &  i.  [A.S.  thrdwan  =  to  throw, 
to  twist.] 

A.  Trans.  :  To  twist,  to  wrench,  to  distort, 
to  wrest. 


B,  Intransitive:  * 

1,  To  cast,  to  warp. 

2.  To  twist  from  agony ;  to  writhe.  (Scotch) 

thraw  (1),  s.  [Thraw,  v.]  A  twist,  a  wrench, 
a  distortion. 

"To  rin  after  a[>ulz!e,  deil  be  wi"  me  if  I  do  not  give 
your  craig  a  t}iraw."—iicolt :  Waoerleff,  cb,  xlvili. 

thraw-crook,  s.  An  implement  with  a 
crooked  head,  used  for  twisting  straw  ropes, 
(Sic.    (Scotch.) 

thraw  (2),  s.  [A.S.  thred.]  A  pang,  a  throe 
(q.v.). 

1]  (1)  Dead  thraw :  The  death  tljrows  ;  the 
last  agonies.  (The  expression,  To  he  in  tM 
dead  thraw,  is  also  applied  to  any  object 
neither  dead  nor  alive,  neither  hot  nor  cold.) 

(2)  Heads  and  thraws:  Lying  side  by  side ; 
the  feet  of  the  one  by  the  head  of  the  other, 

thra'-ward,  thra'-wart,  a,  [Thraw,  v.] 
Cross-grained,  froward,  perverse,  backward, 
reluctant.    (Scotch.) 

"  I  have  kend  the  Law  this  luouy  ayear,  and  mouy 
a  thrawart  job  I  hae-h&d  wi'  her."~iicott:  Heart  of 
Midlothian,  c\:^..xii\. 

thraw'- in,  thrawn»  a.  '[Thraw,  v.\    Dis- . 
torted  ;  having  the  appearance  of  ill-humour ; 
cross-grained,  perverse. 

thread,   *  thred,    *  threde,    *  thread, 

*  thrid,  s.  [A.S.  Wtrced  =  that  which  is 
twisted,  a  thread,  from  thrdwan  =  to  twist, 
to  throw  (q.v.) ;  cogn.  with  Dut.  draad,  from 
draaijen  =  to  twist;  Icel.  ^/irdd/tr;  Dan. 
traad;  Sw,  tr8,d ;  Ger.  dralit,  drath  =  vfhe, 
thread,  from  O.  H.  Ger,  drdjan;  Ger.  drehen 
=  to  twist,] 
L  Ordinary  Language  ; 

1,  Literally : 

(1)  A  compound  cord  consisting  of  two  or 
more  single  yarns,  doubled  and  twisted.  In 
the  trade  it  is  divided  into  lace,  stocking,  and 
sewing  thread.     The  doubling  and  twisting  of 

-  thread  is  eft'ected  by  spindles  and  flyers  opeiat' 
ing  in  a  manner  similar  to  the  throstle  (q.v.). 
The  twist  is  usually  in  a  direction  the  reverse 
of  that  given  to  the  individual  yarns.  In  a 
general  sense  thread  denotes  the  filaments  of 
some  fibrous  substance,  sucli  as  cotton,  flax, 
silk,  or  wool,  spun  out  to  considerable  length, 
tlie  common  name  of  such  filaments  being 
yarn.    Thread  is  principally  used  for  sewing. 

(2)  A  yarn  measure,  containing  in  cotton 
yarn  fifty-four  inches,  in  linen  yarn  ninety 
inches,  and  in  worsted  yarn  thirty-five  inches. 
(Simvionds.) 

2.  Figuratively : 

(1)  A  fine  filament  or  thread-like  body  of 
any  kind,  as  the  filament  of  a  flower,  or  of 
Any  flbrous  substance,  as  of  bark  ;  a  fine 
filament  or  line  of  gold  or  silver,  a  filament  of 
melted  glass,  the  line  spun  by  a  spider,  &c. 

"  The  smallest  thread 
That  ever  spider  twi3ted  from, her  womb," 

Shakesp.  :  King  John,  Iv.  3. 

(2)  Used  as  an  emblem  of  life,  as  being  spun 
and  cut  by  the  Fates, 

"  Let  not  Bardol^h'a  vital  thread  he  cut." 

Shakesp. .'  Henry  V.,  ill.  6. 

(3)  Something  continued  in  a  long  course  or 
ten  our. 

"There  is  here  a  work  of  Action  praiseworthy  as 
auch,  and  never  flagging  iu  the  thread  of  its  excite- 
ment from  begluuing  to  end."— Baity  Telegraph, 
Aug.  29,  18B5. 

*  (4)  Distinguishing  property ;  quality,  fine- 
ness. 

"  A  neat  courtier,  of  a  most  elegant  thread." 

Ben  Jomon. 

(5)  The  central  line  of  a  stream  or  water-_ 
course.     (Bouvier.) 
IL  Technically: 

1.  Bot. :  A  long  delicate  hair. 

2.  Mach. :  The  spiral  projecting  rib  on  the 
shaft  of  a  screw. 

3.  Mining:  A  slight  vein  of  ore,  smaller 
than  a  branch,  passing  off  from  the  main  vein 
into  the  rock. 

H  (1)  Air  threads :  The  fine  white  fllaments 
which  are  seen  floating  in  the  air  in  summer, 
the  production  of  spiders ;  gossamer. 

*(2)  Thread  and  thrum.:  The  good  and  bad 
together ;  an  expression  borrowed  from  weav- 
ing, the  thread   being  the  substance  of  the 
warp,  and  the  thrum  the  end  of  the  warp  by 
which  it  is  fastened  to  the  loom. 
"0  Fates,  come,  come. 
Cut  thread  and  thrum." 
Shakesp. :  Midsummer  Night's  Dream,  T. 


fg,te,  f^t,  f^e,  amidst,  what,  ^U,  father;  .we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  thSre;  pzne,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;   go,  p6t, 
or,  wore,  W9lt  work,  who,  son;  mate,  cuh,  ciire,  unite,  cur,  rule,  fiill;  try,  Syrian.    £&,  oe  =  e;  ey  =  a;  qu  ^  kw. 
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V    UvQad-carrler,  s. 

Knitting-mach,  :  The  hook  or  eyelet  on  the 
•orriage  throilgli  which  the  yaiii  passes. 

tbread-cells,  s.  pi 

Zool. :  Thread-like  stinging  processes  found 
in  the  Hydrozoa. 

tbread-finisber,  s.  A  machine  in  which 
thread  is  treated  to  give  it  a  smooth  and 
polished  surface. 

tliread-flranie,  s.  The  doubling  and 
twisting-niili  by  which  two  or  more  yarns 
are  combined  to  form  a  thread.  The  yarns  as 
they  are  unwound  from  the  bobbins  or  cops 
are  passed^ beneath  the  surface  of  a  solution 
of  gum  or  starch  in  a  trough  ;  the  wetting 
enables  them  to  be  condensed  into  a  more 
solid  thread  ;  they  then  pass  between  rollers, 
by  which  they  are  laid  parallel,  or  nearly  so, 
and  are  thence  conducted  to  a  ilyer,  by  which 
tiiey  are  twisted  together,  and  to  the  bobbin, 
on  which  they  are  wound. 

thread-gauge*  s.  A  gauge  for  deter- 
mining the  number  of  threads  to  the  inch  on 
screws  and  taps. 

thread-guide,  s. 

SewiTttg-mach. :  A  loop,  eye,  or  other  contriv- 
ance, forming  a  guide  for  the  thread  when  it 
changes  its  direction  at  points  between  the 
reel  and  the  needle-eye. 

thread-lace,  s.  Lace  of  linen  thread ; 
Buch  as  Honiton,  and  many  other  kinds. 

thread-moulds,  s.  pi. 

Bot. :  The  Fungi  of  the  group  Hyphomy- 
cetes. 

thread-needle,  a.    A  game  in  which 

children  stand  in  a  row  holding  hands,  and 
the  outer  one  still  holding  the  hand  of  the 
next  runs  between  the  others.  Also  called 
Thread-the-needle. 

thread-paper,  s.  Thin  strips  of  paper 
for  wrapping  up  skeins  of  thread. 

thread-plants,  s.  pi. 

Comm. :  Plants  whose  fibres  may  be  manu- 
iactured  into  thread,  as  flax,  cotton,  &c. 

thread-TPaxer,  s.  A  bowl  of  heated 
shoemaker's  wax,  through  which  the  thread 
is  conducted  in  sewing-machines  for  boots, 
shoes,  and  leather. 

thread,  v.t.    [Thread,  s.] 

1.  Lit.  :  To  pass  a  thread  through  the  eye 
or  aperture  of. 

"  Th«  largest  crooked  aeedle,  with  n  llgatura  of  the 
flize  of  that  1  have  threaded  it  vith,  iu  takiug  up  the 
fipennatick  Teasels." — Sharp  :  Surgery, 

2.  Fig. :  To  pass  or  pierce  through,  as 
through  something  narrow,  interwoven,  or 
intricate. 

"  A.  serf  that  rose  betimes  to  thread  the  wood. 
And  hew  the  bough  that  bought  his  children's  food." 
Byron  :  Lara,  ii.  24. 

thread'- hare,   *thred-1>are,   *thrld- 
"  hare,  a.     [Eng.  thread,  s.,  and  bare.] 

1.  Lit. :  Worn  so  that  the  component  threads 
can  be  traced ;  worn  to  the  naked  thread  ; 
having  the  nap  worn  off. 

*'  A  poor  needy  fellow  In  a  threadbare  cloak." — CaiTt- 
(ien ;  Hist.  Queen  EVizabetk  (an.  1515). 

2..  Fig. :  Worn  out ;  trite,  hackneyed ;  used 
BO  long  that  the  novelty  has  worn  off. 

"Many  writers  of  moral  discoursce  run  into  stale 
topics  and  lArcacfdare  quotations,  not  handling  their 
enbjects  fully  and  c\o&e\Y."— Swift, 

Uiread'-hare-ness,  s.  [Eng.  threadbare; 
-ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  thread- 
hare  ;  triteness ;  poverty. 

"There  was  much  eieuificanco  in  hia  look  with  re- 
gard to  the  coiit ;  it  spuke  ul  the  sleekness  of  folly,  and 
the  threadbarenesB  of  wisdom."— j/ae^nzie .'  Alan  of 
Feeling,  ch,  xxi. 

*  thread'-  en,    "  thread  -  den,    «.     [Eng. 

thread;  -en.]    Made  of  thread. 

"  Boine  In  her  threaden  fillet  still  did  hide. 
And  true  to  bondage  would  nut  break  from  thence." 
Shakesp,  :  Complaint  of  a  Lover,  S^t. 

Iliread'- er,  5.  [Eng.  thread,  v.;  -er.]  One 
who  or  tlrat  which  threads;  specif.,  a  device 
for  guiding  the  thread  into  the  eye  of  a 
aeedle. 

,  tliread'-i-ness,  «.  [Eng.  thread^y);  -ness.] 
Tlie  sUtte  of  bein^'  thread-like,  or  drdwn  out 
i»to  threads.    (Goodrich.) 

thread'- like,  a.  [Eng.  thread,  and  like.] 
fietsembling  a  thread  ;  long  and  fine. 


thread-shaped, a.  [Eng.  thread,  andshaped.} 
Bot. :  Slender,   like  a  thread,  as  the  fila- 
ments of  most  plants  and  the  styles  of  many. 

thread'-worm,  s.  [Eng.  thread,  and  worm.) 
Zool. :  A  popular  name  for  any  species  of 
the  Nematoidea  (q.v.),  from  their  long,  fili- 
form body.  By  some  authorities  the  name  is 
restricted  to  Oxyurus  vermicularis,  the  Small 
Threadworm,  which  infests  man.     [Oxyubus, 

TaiCHOCEPHALUS.] 

*  thread'-3^,  *  thred-die,  a.  [Eng.  thread ;  -y. ] 

1.  Like  thread  or  filament ;  filamentous, 
fibrous. 

"  Branches,  like  the  small  and  threddie  roots  of  a, 
iSBe."— Granger :  Comment,  on  £cclesiastes,  p.  826. 

2.  Containing  or  carrying  thread ;  covered 
with  thread. 

"  From  hand  to  hand 
The  thready  ahuttle  glides  along  the  lines." 

Dyer :  fleece,  iii. 

threap,  threep,  *threpe,  v.t.  &  i.  [A.S. 
thredplan  =  to  threap,  to  reprove,  to  afflict ; 
Icel.  threfa  =  to  wrangle,  to  dispute.] 

A,  Transitive : 

1.  To  assert  with  pertinacity ;  to  persist  in 
asserting  in  reply  to  denial.    (Scotch.) 

*  2.  To  call. 

"  Sol  gold  is  and  luna  silver  we  tbrepe." 

Chancer:  C.  T.,  16,394. 

B.  Intransitive: 

1,  To  aver  or  assert  with  pertinacity ;  to 
maintain  by  dint  of  assertion.    (Scotch.) 

*  2.  To  contend,  to  quarrel. 

*  3.  To  threaten. 

"  My  foes  they  bray  so  loud,  and  eke  threapen  m  fast." 
Surrey:  Ptalmlw. 

*  4.  To  cry  out ;  to  complain. 

"Some  crye  upon  God,  some  other  threpe  that  be 
hathe  forgoten  theym."— Bp.  Fisher:  Sermons. 

threap,  s.  [Threap,  v.]  A  vehement  or  per- 
tinacious affirmation  ;  an  obstinate  decision 
or  determination.    (Scotch.) 

*  threas-ure, «.    [Treasure.] 

threat,  *  thret,  s.  [A.S.  threat  =  (1)  a  crowd, 
crush,  or  throng  of  people ;  (2)  a  great  pres- 
sure, calamity,  trouble,  a  threat,  fiom  threat, 
pa.  t.  of  threotan  =  to  press  extremely,  to 
urge,  to  afflict,  to  vex  ;  cogn.  with  Icel.  thrjota 
(pa.  t.  thraut,  pa.  par.  throtinn)  =  to  fail,  to 
lack  ;  Goth,  usthriutan  =  to  trouble,  to  vex  ; 
O.  H.  Ger.  ardriozan  =  to  tire,  to  vex  ;  M.  H. 
Ger.  erdriezen ;  Ger.  verdriessen.  From  the 
same  root  as  Lat.  trttdo  =  to  push,  to  shove.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  A  menace ;  a  denunciation 
of  ill  to  befall  some  one ;  a  declaration  of  an 
intention  or  determination  to  inflict  punish- 
ment, loss,  or  pain  on  another. 

"There  is  no  terror,  Cassius,  in  your  threats." 

Shakesp. :  Jutiut  Casar,  iv.  8. 

2.  Law :  Any  menace  of  such  a  kind  as  to 
unsettle  the  mind  of  the  person  threatened, 
and  to  take  away  from  his  acts  that  free 
voluntary  action  which  alone  constitutes 
consent. 

"  By  threats  and  menaces  of  bodily  hurt,  through 
fear  of  which  a  man's  business  is  interrupted.  Here 
the  party  menaced  may  either  apply  to  a  magistrate 
to  have  tlie  offender  bound  over  in  recognizances  to 
keep  the  peace  ;  or  he  may  sue  for  damages  in  a  «ivil 
action." — Dtuckstone  :  Comment.,  bk,  iii,,  ch.  5. 

*  threat,  *  threte,  *  thret-i-en,  *.*.  &  i. 

[A.S.  thredtian.]    [Threat,  s.] 

A.  Trans. :  To  threaten,  to  menace. 

"  The  demon  Indolence  threats  overthrow 
To  all  that  to  mankind  is  good  and  dear.' 

Thomson  :  Castle  ->f  Indolence,  ii.  B4. 

B.  Intrans. :  To  threaten  ;  to  utter  threats. 

"  So  gan  he  threat  and  manace." 

Romaant  of  the  Rose. 

threat-en,  "  thret-en,  •  thret-nen«  v.t. 

&  i.     [Eng.  threat;  -en..] 
A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  use  threats  or  menaces  to ;  to  menace ; 
to  declare  an  intention  or  determination  of 
inflicting  punishment,  pain,  or  loss  on;  i* 
terrify  or  attempt  to  terrify  by  mena(«s ;  tm 
denounce  ill,  loss,  or  mischief  to  befall 
another. 

"  Bohemia  stops  hia  ears,  and  threatens  them 
With  divers  deatiis  In  deiith." 

Shakesp.  :  Winters  Tale.  v.  L 

*  2.  To  charge  or  enjoin  with  menace. 

"  Let  u-*  titraitly  threaten  them,  that  they  speak 
henceforth  to  no  man  in  this  name." — Ai:ts  iv.  17. 

3.  To  menace  by  action  ;  to  actas  if  intend- 
ing to  injure  :  as,  To  threaten  a  man  with  a 
stick. 


*i.  To  be  a  source  of  menace  to. 

"  Ha  threatens  mauy  that  Lath  injured  one." 

Ben  Jonton. 

5.  To  exhibit  an  appearance  of,  as  of  some- 
thing evil  or  unpleasant. 

"  The  skies  threaten  present  blusters." 

Shakesp.  :   W inter' g  Tale,  iiL  8. 

*  6.  To  announce  (evil)  as  about  to  happen. 

"The  nearer  we  approach  the  threatened  period  at 
decay,  the  more  our  security  iucreasea."— <3oi(ism/(A,- 
Polite  Learnintj,  ch.  i. 

■[I  Frequently  used  with  an  infinitive  follow- 
ing. 

"Hath  threatened  to  put  me  into  everlasting 
Tibevty. "Shakesp. :  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,  iii.  3. 

B.  Intram. :  To  use  threats  or  menaces ; 
to  have  a  threatening  appearance. 

"  Though  the  seas  threaten,  they  are  mercifnL" 
Shakesp. :  Tempest,  v.  L 

threat'-en-er,  *threat-ner,  s.  [Eng. 
threaten;  -er.]    One  who  threatens  or  menaces. 

"  Ye  shall  not  die  : 
How  should  ye?  by  the  fruit?  it  gives  you  liie 
To  knowledge;  by  the  Threalener  t" 

Milton:  P.  i.,  Ix.  687. 

threat-en-ing,  *thret-en-3mg,  *thret- 
en-yng,  *  thret-ninge,  pr.  par.,  s.,  &  a. 
[Threaten.] 

A.  J.S  pr.  par.  :  (See  the  verb). 

B.  As  subst. :  The  act  of  one  who  threatens ; 
a  threat. 

"  Breathing  out  threatenings  and  slaughter  against 
the  disciples  of  the  Lord." — Acts  ix.  1. 

C.  As  adjective : 

1.  Indicating  a  threat  or  menace. 

"  Hot  with  such  a  cruel  threatening  look." 

Sliakesp.  :  3  Henry  VL,  1.  S. 

2.  Indicating  something  evil  or  unpleasant 
impending;  menacing:  as,  The  sky  has  a 
ih/rexitening  look. 

threatening-letters,  s.  pi. 

Law:  Letters  containing  threats  of  various 
kinds : 

(1)  Letters  threatening  to  publish  a  libel 
upon  any  person,  with  intent  to  extort  money 
or  obtain  some  other  advantage. 

(2)  Letters  demanding  money  or  other  pro- 
perty witli  menaces. 

(3)  Letters  threatening  to  accuse  a  person 
ef  a  crime,  with  intent  to  extort  money. 

(4)  Letters  threatening  to  kill  or  murder 
any  person.  The  sender  of  such  letters  is 
liable  to  penal  seivitude  or  imprisunment. 

threat'-en-  ihg-ly,  *  threat-ning-ly,  adv. 

[Eng.    threatening ;    -li/.]     In    a    threatening 
manner  ;  with  a  threat;  or  menace. 

"  The  honour  that  thus  Sames  in  your  fair  eyes, 
Before  I  ei>eak,  too  fhreuc-uung/y  reiiliea  " 

Shakesp. :  All's  iVvil  that  Ends  Well,  iL  a 

*  threat-  fill,  *  threat  -  full,  a.  [Eng. 
threat,  s. ;  -Jull.]  Full  of  threats  ;  threaten- 
ing, menacing. 

"  '  Here  J  turn  here  I'  the  threatful  virgin  cry'd." 
Brooke :  Jerusalem  Delivered,  ili, 

*  threat'-ful-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  threatful;  -ly.] 
In  a  tiireatful  manner ;  with  many  threats ; 
threateningly. 

*  threat'-ihg,  *  thret-inge,  s,   [A.S.  threat- 

ing.]    A  threat;  a  threateumg. 

*  threat'- less,  «.  [Eng.  threat,  s. ;  -less.] 
Without  threats  ;  not  threatening. 

"  TbreatlcsB  their  browes." 

Sylvester :  Tlie  Captaiitet,  201. 

threave,  a.    [Thrave.] 

*  thred,  a.    [Thread.] 

three,  "  thre,  a.  &  s.  [A.S.  thred,  thrio,  thri, 
thry ;  cogn.  witli  Dut.  drie ;  Icel.  ihrvr  (fern. 
ikrjar,  neut.  thriu  ;  Dan.  tre  ;  Sw.  tre  ;  Goth. 
threis;  Ger.  drei;  Irish,  Gael,,  &  Wei.  tri ; 
Buss,  tri;  Lat.  tres  (neut.  tria);  Gr.  rpei? 
(treis),  neut.  rpiaitrUi);  Sansc.  tri;  Fr.  trois; 
Ital.  tre;  tip.  tres.] 

A.  As  ailj. :  Two  and  one. 

"  I  ©ft'er  thee  three  things."— 2  Samuel  xxiv.  12, 

T  It  is  frequently  used  without  the  noun 
t»  which  it  refers. 

"  [AbishaiJ  attained  not  unto  the  flret  three."-* 
2  Sum,uel  xxiii.  19. 

B.  As  substantive : 

1.  The  number  which  consists  of  two  and 
•me. 

"  By  twM  and  threes."     SJtakesp. :  Winter's  Tale,  1.  2. 

2.  A  symbol  denoting  three  units,  as  3  or  iii. 
1[  (1)  Rule  •/ Three  : 

Arlth.  :  [Proportion,  a.,  IL  2.]. 


h6^  b^ ;  pout,  jd^l ;  cat,  9ell,  chorus,  9hin,  bcngh ;  go,  gem ;  thin,  this ;  sin,  as ;  expect,  >.  enophosi^  esfist.   ph  =  £ 
,  -tion  =  Shan,    -tion,  -sion  =  shun ;  -tion,  -sion  =  zbiin.    -^lous,  -tious,  -sious  —  shiis,   -hie,  -die,  kc.  =  bel,  d^ 

«— Vol.IV.    ' 
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(2)  Three-times-three:  Three  cheei-s  thrice  re- 
peated.  {Tennyson:  In  Memoriam,  cone.  104.) 

T[  Three  is  largely  used  as  the  first  element 
in  compounds,  denoting  something  which 
contains  three  parts,  portions,  (jrgans,  or  the 
like :  as,  three-edged,  (A-ree-headed,  three- 
pointed,  (A ree -stringed,  &c. 

*  three-aged,  a.    Living   during   three 
generations. 
three  -  bearded    rockling,  s.     [Mo- 

TELLA.] 

three-box  loom*  s. 

Weaving:  A  loom  having  three  shuttle- 
boxes,  from  which  shuttles  carrying  yarns  of 
as  many  colours  are  driven  by  the  picker, 
according  to  the  requirements  of  the  pattern. 

three-capsuled«  a. 

Bot.  :  Having  three  capsules. 

three-celled,  u. 

Bot, :  Having  three  cells ;  trilocular. 

Three  Chapters,  s.  pi.  [Chapter,  »., 
H  (1).] 

three-cleft,  a. 

BoL  :  Three-parted ;  split  into  ttifee  parts 
or  divisions,  deeper  than  when  three-lobed. 

three-coat  work,  s. 

1,  Plastering:  Applied  to  work  consisting 
of  three  coats  or  stages. 

2.  Paint :  Applied  to  house-painting  when 
three  successive  layers  are  required. 

three-cornered,  a. 

1.  Ord.  Jxing. :  Having  three  comers  or 
angles  :  as,  a  three-corTiered  hat. 

2.  Bot. :  Having  three  longitudinal  angles  and 
three  plane  faces,  as  the  stem  of  Carex  acuta. 

three-decker,  5. 

1,  A  vessel  of  war  carrying  guns  on  three 
decks. 

"  The  three-decker's  oaken  spine. 

Tevnyson :  Maud^  II.  ii.  4. 

2.  A  slang  term  applied  to  a  pulpit,  con- 
sisting of  three  stages,  the  clerk's  place  being 
at  tlie  bottom,  the  reading-desk  on  the  second 
stage,  and  the  pulpit  highest  of  all. 

"  The  modest  pulpit  of  au  EuglUh  church  is  aa  yet 
a  rarity,  for  tlie  complicated  and  extensive  'three- 
decker  '  is  still  in  use  all  over  the  country."— J)afiy 
Telegraph.  Oct.  20,  1885. 

three- denominations,  o.  pi.     [Deno- 
mination, 1J.J 
three-edged,  a. 

Bot. :  Having  three  acute  angles  with  con- 
cave faces,  as  the  stems  of  many  plants  ;  tri- 
gonal. 

three -estates,  s.  pi.  in  English  politics, 
the  Lords  Temporal,  the  Lords  Spiritual,  and 
the  Commons,  the  three  elemeuts  which  make 
up  Parliament,  the  British  legislative  body.  Of 
these  the  first  two  hold  their  seats  by  hereditary 
claim,  the  third  only  ia  representative.  A 
strong  feeling  of  opposition  to  hereditary  legis- 
lators is  growing  in  England,  which  will  prob- 
ably end  in  reducing  the  Three  Estates  to  one 
only,  a  representative  body.  In  France  the 
convening  of  the  Third  Estate,  the  representar 
tives  of  the  people,  to  vote  money  for  the  crown, 
was  the  step  that  led  to  the  French  Revolution, 
the  people  declining  to  give  up  the  power 
which  had  been  placed  in  their  hands. 

Three  F's,  phr. 

Hist. :  A  term  used  to  express  the  demands 
of  the  Irish  tenantry  aa  formulated  by  Michael 
Davitt,  the  founder  of  the  Land  League 
(q.v.).  Those  were  limited  to  Free  Sale, 
Fixity  of  Tenure,  and  Fair  Rent.  These 
demands  were  practically  conceded  by  Jlr. 
Gladstone's  Land  Act  (1881). 

three-fac^-in-a-hood,  ». 

Bot. :  Viola  tricolor.    (Britten  &  Holland.) 

*  three-farthings,  s.  A  very  thin  silver 
coin  of  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  bearing  a  profile 
■of  the  sovereign  with  a  rose  et  the  back  of  her 
head. 

three-foot,  a. 

1.  Pleasuring  three  feet :  as,  a (7iree-/oo( rule. 
■•  2.  Having  tliree  feet  or  legs. 

"  When  on  my  three-foot  stool  I  sit.  and  tell 
The  warlike  feats  I  have  done." 

Shakesp. :  Cj/mbeline,  ill,  3, 

three-girred, ».  Surrounded  with  three 
hocps.    (Scotch.) 


three-headed,  a.    Having  three  heads. 

"  Whuse   club    kiird   Cefberus,  tliat   three-headed 
canis."      Shakesp. :  Love's  Labour's  Lost,  v,  2. 

Th/ree-headed  rail :  One  having  three  treads 
united  by  webs,  set  at  an  angle  of  120°  with 
each  other. 

three-high  roll,  5. 

Metal-work. :  A  rolling  apparatus  in  which 
three  rollers  are  arranged  jn  a  vertical  series, 
so  that  the  metal  may  be  passed  through 
between  tlie  middle  and  lower  roll,  and  then 
back  between  thfi  middle  and  upper  one  ; 
rolling  it  at  each  passage  without  changing 
the  direction  of  motion  of  the  rolls. 

three-horned  chameleon,  s. 

Zool. :  Chamceleon  oweni,  from  Fernando  Po. 
The  male  has  a  long  horn  over  each  eye,  and 
another  at  the  end  of  the  muzzle,  whence  the 
popular  name. 

Three  Hours'  Agony,  Three  Hours' 
Service,  s. 

Ecdes.  &  Church  Hist. :  A  devotion  practised 
on  Good  Friday,  from  noon  till  three  o'clock, 
in  commemoration  of  the  Passion.  It  was 
introduced  by  Father  Messia,  8. J.,  of  Lima, 
about  1730,  and  reached  Rome  in  1738.  It 
was  introduced  into  the  English  Church  about 
1865,  and  was  rendered  legal  by  the  Act  of 
Uniformity  Amendment  Act  (1872),  which 
permits  additional  services,  consisting  of  any 
prayers  from  the  Liturgy  or  Bible,  with 
address  or  sermon,  and  hymns.  The  service 
consists,  in  all  cases,  of  hymns,  collects,  or 
litanies,  and  addresses,  generally  on  "the 
seven  words  from  the  cross,"  though  this  last 
feature  is  sonjetimes  varied  by  meditations 
on  other  details  of  the  Passion.  The  editor 
of  the  Dictionary  of  Religion  notes  that  the 
name  of  the  devotion  may  possibly  occasion  a 
mistake  as  to  the  length  of  our  Lord's  suffer- 
ings.   (See  Mark  xv.  25,  34.) 

three-humped  moth,  s. 

Entom. :  Notodonta  trilophus,  an  umber-brown 
moth  with  various  markings.  It  is  rare  in 
Britain. 

Three  Kings,  5.  pi. 

Church  Hist.  *  Ecclea. :  The  name  given  in 
the  Roman  Church  to  the  Magi,  who  came 
from  the  East  to  adore  the  infant  Jesus 
(Matt.  ii.  1-12).  They  are  probably  called 
kings  from  Psalm  Ixxii.  10,  which  verse  is 
used  as  an  antiphon  in  the  office  for  Epiphany. 
According  to  tradition,  their  names  were 
Caspar,  Melchior,  and  Balthazar,  and  on  their 
return  to  the  East  they  received  baptism. 
The  Empress  Helena  is  said  to  have  brought 
their  bones  to  Constantinople,  whence  they 
were  removed  to  Milan,  and  afterwards  to 
Cologne.  The  Chapel  of  the  Three  Kings, 
built  by  the  Emperor  Maximilian  (1459-1519), 
in  Cologne  Cathedral,  is  supposed  to  contain 
their  relics. 

three-leaved  grass,  s. 

Bot. :  The  genus  Trifolium. 
three-lobed,  u. 

Bot. :  Having  three  lobes  or  segments,  aa 
the  leaf  of  Anemone  Heputica. 

*  three-man,  a.  Applied  to  something 
requiring  three  men  for  its  use  or  performance. 

"  Threts-Tnan  son^-men  all,  and  very  good  ouaa."— 
Shakesp. :  Winter's  Tale,  iv.  2. 

three-nerved,  a. 

Bot.  (Of  a  leaf,  £c.) :  Having  three  prominent 
nerves  all  proceeding  from  the  very  base  of 
the  lamina. 

three-nooked,  u.    Having  three  corners. 

three-parted,  a.    [Three-cleft.] 

*  tbree-pence,  s.  A  small  silver  coin  of 
the  value  of  three  pence. 

"  "Tis  straiiKe,  a  three-pence  bowed  would  hire  me." 
—Shakesp. :  Henry  VISI.,  it.  3. 

three-penny,  a.  Worth  only  threepence ; 
hence,  common,  vulgar,  mean  ;  of  little  worth. 

three-per-cents.,  s.  pi.  The  Stock  of 
the  British  Government  bearing  interest  at 
three  per  cent. 

three-petaled,  a. 

Bot.  (Of  a  corolla):  Tripetalous,  consisting 
of  three  petals. 

*  three-pile,  s.  An  old  name  for  the 
finest  and  most  costly  kind  of  velvet. 

"  I.  in  my  time,  wore  three-pU-e,  but  am  out  ol 
eexvicA."— Shakesp. :  Winter' i  Tale,  iv.  S. 


*  three-piled,  a. 

1.  Set  wibh  a  thick,  rich  pile;  of  first-rate 
quality. 

"  And  thou  the  velvet :  thou  art  good  velvet ;  thoQ 
art  a  three-piled  piece,  I  warrant  thee."— .SAtrtsip,  ; 
Measure  for  Measure,  i.  2. 

2.  Exaggerated,  high-flown,  piled  up. 

"  Three-piled  hyperboles ;  spruce  afTectatlon," 

ShMkesp.  :  Love's  Labour's  Lost,  v.  S. 

3.  Wearing  tbree-pile.  (Applied  to  persons 
of  rank  or  wealth.) 

three-ply,  a.  Threefold ;  consisting  of 
three  strands,  as  cord,  yarn,  &;c.  ;  consisting 
of  three  distinct  webs  inwrought  together  in 
weaving. 

Three-ply  carpet:  A  carpet  made  of  wool, 
worsted,  or  a  combination  of  the  two,  and 
having  three  webs  whose  warps  are  inter- 
changeable, so  as  to  allow  only  such  to  be 
brought  to  the  surface  as  may  suit  the 
development  of  the  pattern.  Also  known  as 
Triple- ingrain  carpet. 

three -quarters,  s.  Anything  three- 
quarters  of  its  normal .  size  or  proportions ; 
specif.,  a  size  of  portrait  measuring  30  inches 
by  25,  or  a  portrait  to  the  hips  only. 

three-ribbed,  a. 

Bot.  (Of  a  leaf):  Having  three  ribs  springing 
from  the  base. 

three-seeded, ». 

Bot.  :  Having  three  seeds. 
three-spined  stickleback,  s. 

Ichthy. :  Gastrosteus  aculeatuSf  a  British 
freshwater  species.    [Stickleback.] 

three -square,  a.  Three-cornered,  tri- 
angular.   [Square,  s.,  t  8.] 

Three-square  file:  The  ordinary,  tapering, 
hand-saw  tile  of  triangular  cross  section. 

three-stages,  s.  pi. 

Philos. :  A  term  introduced  by  Comte  tO 
denote  the  necessary  stages  through  which, 
as  he  asserted,  the  human  mind  nmst  pass  in 
its  evolution  from  infancy  to  maturity.  These 
stages  are  (1)  the  theological,  (2)  the  meta- 
physical, and  (3)  the  positive.  J.  S.  Mill 
suggested,  as  less  ambiguous,  the  terras  (1)  vo- 
litional, (2)  abstractional,  and  (3)  experiential, 
^  Law  of  the  Three  Stages  : 
Philos. :  (See  extract). 

"Two-thirds  of  the  objections  urged  HRainet  thli 
Law  of  the  Three  Stages  are  baised  on  a  radical  miBai>- 
preheuaion  of  it.  .  .  .  The  law  does  not  assert  that  at 
distinct  historical  periods  men  were  succesaively  in 
each  of  the  three  stagp^,  that  tliere  was  a  time  whun  a 
nation,  or  even  a  tribe,  was  exclusively  theological, 
exclusively  metaphysical,  or  exclusively  positive;  it 
asserts  that  the  cliief  conceptions  man  frameB  respect- 
ing the  world,  himself,  and  aueiety,  must  pass  through 
three  stages,  with  varying  velocity  under  various 
social  conditions,  but  in  unvarying  order."— G.  S. 
Lewes :  Hist.  Philos.  (ed.  1880),  ii.  715,  716, 

three-stone  mill,  s.  a  mill  with  one 
middle  runner  having  two  faces,  which  act 
against  two  lateral  stones. 

three-Striped  owl-monkey,  ^ 

Zool. :  Nyctipithecus  triviryatus,  from  South 
America.  Body  about  a  foot  long,  tail  rather 
more;  fur  grayish-brown,  face  with  a  whitish 
ruff;  forehead  white,  with  three  black  stripes. 

*  three-suited,  a.  A  word  of  doubtful 
meaning,  used  only  by  Shakespeare.  It 
probably  means  poor,  beggarly,  peasant-like. 

"  A  base,  proud,  shallow  beggarly,  three-tutted 
imave."— Shakesp. :  Lear,  iL  2. 

*  three -threads,  s.  Half  common  ale 
mixed  with  stale  and  double  beer.  [Entire,  a] 

"  A  morning's  draught  of  t}iree-threadt."—T.  Brown  : 
Works,  ii.  286. 

three-toed  sloth,  s. 

Zool. :  A  popular  name  for  any  species  of 
Sloth  having  digits  on  the  fore  limbs,  all 
furnished  with  claws.  It  thus  applies  to  the 
genus  Bradypuij  and  to  the  Arctopithecus  of 
Gray. 

*  three-trees,  s.    The  gallows. 
three-valved,  a. 

Bot.  (Of  a  capmle):  Opening  by  three  valves 
or  divisions. 

three-way,  i*.  Moving  or  directed  in 
thi'ce  ways. 

Three-way  cock :  One  having  three  positions, 
directing  the  fluid  in  either  of  three  different 
channels. 

Three-way  valve :  One  which  governs  three 
openings. 


&te,  fat,  &re,  amidst,  what,  lall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  i>ttti 
or,  wore,  ytqU,  work,  who,  son ;  mute,  cub,  ciire,  ignite,  cur.  rule,  full ;  try,  Syrian,    ee,  oe  =  e ;  ey  =  a ;  qu  =  kw. 


threefold— thrill 
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three-fold,  u.  &;  adv.  [A.S.  tkrifeald,  thrU- 
fecdd.] 

A.  As  adj. ;  Consisting  of  three  in  one,  or 
one  thrice  repeated  ;  triple. 

"  Thia  threefold  perjury." 

Shakesp. :  Two  Oentlemen,  il.  6. 

B.  As  adv. :  In  a  threefold  manner  or  de- 
gree ;  trebly ;  hence,  exceedingly ;  very 
greatly. 

"  'Tis  Are^ofd  too  little." 

Shahetp. :  Two  Gentlemen,  L  1. 

tbreel'-ing,  s.     [Eng.  three;  -ling.] 

Crystall.  :  A  conipcjuud  crystal  consisting 
of  three  united  crystals. 

tlireep,  v.  &  s.    [Threap.] 

three'-score,  a.  [Eng.  three,  and  smre.] 
Tlirice  twenty  ;  sixty.  (Often  used  without 
the  noun  to  which  it  refers.) 

'*  Threescore  and  teu  I  can  remember  well." 

Shaken. :  l  Jfeiirj/  7K.,  it  3. 

•  threisch-fold,  s.    [Threshold.] 

•  tbrene.  s.  [Lat.  threnvs,  from  Gr.  Bpijvo^ 
(threnos)  —  a  lamentation,  from  Speojuat 
{threomai)  =  to  cry  aloud.]  A  complaint,  a 
lamentation,  a  threnody. 

"  It  made  this  threne 
To  the  phoeuix  and  the  duve, 
As  chorus  to  their  tragic  scene." 

Shakesp. ;  I'ltssionate  PUffrbn. 

•thre-net'-ic,  *  thre-net'-ic-al,  a.  [Lat. 
threTicticiis,  from  Gr.  ©pij^iTticds  (threnet'Ucos).'] 
Sorrowful,  mournfuL 

•  thren'-dde,  s.  [Threnody,]  A  threne,  a 
threnody,  a  complaint. 

•  thre-no'-dl-al,  a.  [Eng.  threnody;  -al.] 
Of  or  pertaining  to  a  threnody  ;  elegiac. 

"  This  waa  pretty  well  for  a  threnodiaZ  flight." — 
Sauthey  :  The  Ductor,  ch.  cxxxilL 

•  thren'-6-dist,  s.  [Eng.  thTenod(y) ;  -ist.] 
A  writer  of  threnodies  ;  a  composer  of  dirges. 

thren'-o-dj^,  s.  [Gr.  0pr}vioSia  (threnodia),  from 
Op-pvo^  ((/ireftos)=  lamentation,  and  aI5^  (ode)  = 
a  song.)  A  song  of  lamentation,  a  dirge ; 
especially,  a  poem  composed  on  the  occasion 
of  the  death  of  some  distinguished  personage. 
"  The  most  powerful  eloquence  is  the  threnody  of  a 
brolceu  heart. '—/"arindon.-  :^ermont,  p.  34.    (1647.) 

•thren'-os,  «.    [Gr.]    A  threne,  a  threnody. 

•  threpe,  v.t.  &  i.    [Threap.] 

threp-sol'-o-gy,  s.  [Gr.  Opd^i^  (threpsis)= 
nourishment ;  suff.  -ology.]  The  doctrine  of, 
or  a  discourse  on,  the  nutiitiou  of  organized 
bodies. 

thresh,  v.t.  &  i.    [Thrash.] 

thresh,  s.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  A  rash.  (Scotch.) 

thresh'-er,  s.    [Eng.  thresh,  v. ;  -«r.] 
L  Ordinary  Langvage : 

I.  One  who  threshes  ;  a  thrasher. 

"One  EngllBb  carter  or  thresher,  who  bad  not  yet 
learned  bow  to  load  a  gun  or  porta  pike." — Macuulay  : 
Sist.  Eng.,  cIl  xlr. 

*  2.  A  member  of  an  Irish  Catholic  organiza- 
tion instituted  in  1806.  Its  principal  object 
was  to  resist  the  payment  of  tithes.  Its 
threats  and  warnings  were  signed  "Captain 
Thresher." 

II.  Zool. :  The  same  as  Thrasher,  II.  2. 

thresh'- old,  *  thresh -wold,  *thres- 
wold,  *  thresshewold, "  therswald,  s. 

[A.S.  therscold,  therscwald,  lit.  =  the  piece  of 
wood  which  is  beaten,  i.e.,  by  the  feet  of  those 
wlio  enter  the  house,  tlie  thrash-wood,  from 
therscan  =  to  thrash,  and  wald,  weald  =  a 
wood  ;  Icel.  tkreslcjoldr,  from  threskja  =  to 
thrash,  and  roWr=  wood.]  [Weald,  Wold.] 
L  Literally: 

1.  The  sill  of  a  doorway  ;  the  plank,  stone, 
or  piece  of  timber  which  lies  at  the  bottom  or 
under  a  door,  particularly  of  a  dwelling-house, 
cimrch,  or  the  like.    (Cha-ucer :  C.  T.,  8,164.) 

2.  Hence,  an  entrance,  a  gate,  a  doorway. 

"  When  through  the  cottage  threshold  we  had  passed." 
Wordsworth :  Excursion,  bk,  ill. 

n.  Fig. :  Entrance ;  the  place  or  point  of 
entering  or  beginning ;  outset,  start. 

"  (Helmight  have  been  deterred  on  the  very  thmhold. 
If  he  had  seen  nothing  but  the  roughnesa  of  the  road 
and  the  difficulty  of  the  ascent  to  any  very  distiu- 
guished  eminence." — Knox:  Jiemarkt  on  Orammar 
txhooU. 

*threste,  v.t.  h  i.    [Thrust.] 


*thres-wold,  a.    [Threshold.] 
*  threte,  v.t.    [Threat,  v.] 


thret-tene,  a.  &  a.    [Thir- 


*thret-teen, 

teen.] 

*  thret-tie,  *  thret-ty,  a.  &  s.    [Thirty.] 

threw  (ew  as  6),  pret.  qJv.    [Throw,  v.] 

thrib'-ble,  a.  &s.    [Treble.]    (Prov.) 

thrive,  *  thries,  *  thrise,  *  thryes, 
*tnryse,  adv.  [For  thris,  contracted  form 
of  Mid.  Eng.  thries,  thryes,  from  thrie,  with 
adverbial  suff.  -s  (as  in  once,  twice),  from  A.S. 
thriwa  —  thrice,  from  thri  =  three  (q.v.).J 

1.  Lit. :  Three  times.  '  (Matthew  xxvi.  34.) 

2.  Fig. :  Repeatedly,  emiihatically  ;  very 
much.    (Shakesp.  :  2  Henry  K/.,  iii.  2.) 

1[  Thrice  is  frequently  used  as  the  first 
element  of  a  compound  with  an  intensive  or 
amplifying  force :  as,  i^rice- blessed,  thrice- 
favoured,  i/trice-happy,  &c. 

1[  Thrice  digitato-pintiate  : 

Bot. :  The  term  used  when  the  secondary 
petioles  of  a  leaf  ou  the  sides  of  which  the 
leaflets  are  attached  proceed  in  thi-ees  from 
the  summit  of  a  common  petiole. 

thrid,  v.t.     [A  variant  of  thread,  v.  (q.v.).] 

1.  To  pass  through,  as  through  a  narrow 
passage  or  way. 

"  In  that  enclosure  I  while  the  mountain  rill, 
That  aparklmg  thrida  the  rocks,  attunes  hia  voice.' 
Wordsworth  :  Excursion,  bk.  vL 

2.  To  thread  ;  to  effect  by  moving. 

"If  it  be  true,  as  they  have  said  and  sung  all  day' 
to-day.  while  thridding  their  way  in  front  of  the  liouse- 
boata  and  iauuchea.  "—ZJai/^  Telegraph,  July  8, 1366. 

*  thrid,  s.    [Thread,  «.] 

thrid'-a9e,  thri-da'-ci-um, ».  [Gr.  epCSa^ 
(thridax)  =  wild  lettuce.] 

Chem. :  The  same  as  Lactucarium  (q.v.). 

*thridde,  u.    [Third.] 

*  thrie,  *  thries,  adv.    [Thrice.] 

thri'-iSl-low,  *  thry-fal-low,  *trl-fal- 

low, .  v.t.  [Mid.  Eng.  thrie  =  thrice,  and 
Eng.  fallow.]  To  phmgh  or  fallow  for  the 
third  time  before  sowing. 

thrift,  s.     [Icel.  thrift,  from  thrijinn,  pa.  par. 
of  ihrifa,  thrifask  =  to  thrive  ;  Wiri/=  thriving 
condition,  prosperity.] 
I.  Ordinary  Language : 
*l.  A  thriving  state  or  condition;  prosperity 
in  any  way ;  success. 

"  I  have  a  mind  presages  me  such  thrift.' 

Shakesp. :  Merchant  of  Venice,  L  L 

*  2.  Vigorous  growth,  as  of  a  plant. 

3.  Frugality  ;  good  husbandry  ;  economical 
management  in  regard  to  property ;  economy. 

"  By  their  intelligence,  diligence,  and  thi^t,  the 
devastation  caused  oy  two  years  of  confusion  and 
robbery  was  aoou  in  part  repaired."— J/«cuutoj  /  Hist. 
Eng.,  ch.  xvii. 

%  Two  forms  of  thrift  exist,  that  of  individual 
saving,  either  by  direct  investment,  or  through 
the  medium  of  beneficial  associations,  building 
societies,  insurance  on  life  and  property,  and 
the  like ;  and  that  of  compulsory  national 
insurance,  which  has  as  yet  been  adopted  only 
in  Germany.  There,  in  1883,  a  bill  waa  passed 
providing  for  the  compulsory  insurance  of 
workmjen  against  sickness,  followed  by  one 
providing  against  accidents.  In  1889  an  addi- 
tional measure  was  paased  providing  old  age 
and  disablement  peui^ions.  The  only  other 
country  which  has  adopted  a  syetem  of  national 
insurance  is  New  Zealand.  It  is  not  there 
compulsoi*y.  In  the  United  Slates  no  such 
system  exists,  but  the  police  force,  the  teachers, 
and  others,  in  certain  cities  have  organized  a 
system  of  retiring  pensions,  based  on  preceding 
payments  iuto  an  established  fund. 

XL  Botany: 

1.  The  genus  Armeria  (q.v.).  Called  also 
Sea-pink,  spec.  Armeria  vulgaris  or  maritima. 
(Statice  Armeria,  Linn.)  Leaves  densely  fasci- 
cled, linear,  usually  one-nerved,  pubescent  or 
ciliate,  with  impressed  points  both  above  and 
below.  Inflorescence  a  scape,  bearing  a  head 
of  rose-coloured,  pink,  or  white  flowers,  sur- 
rounded by  a  brown,  membranous,  three- 
leaved  involucre,  and  intermixed  with  scales. 
Found  on  sea  coasts  and  on  mountains.  It  is 
well  adapted  for  edging  in  gardens. 

2.  Sedum  reflexum. 


thrift-olearwing,  s. 

Entom. :  Sesia  philanthiformis ;  a  small 
hawk-moth,  having  the  fore  wings  long,  nar- 
row, and  black,  with  two  transparent  spots  ; 
the  hind  wings  transparent,  with  a  black 
discoidal  spot.  The  larva  feeds  on  thrift. 
Found  at  Torquay,  in  the  Isle  of  Man,  &c 
(Newman.) 

thrift'-i-l^,  adv.  [Eng.  thrifty;  -ly,]  In  a 
thrifty  manner  ;  frugally,  carefully,  economi- 
cally, scantily. 

"  Can  he,  who  llv'd  but  in  thy  gracious  sniilee, 
Who'd  pine,  if  chance  those  smiles  a  single  hour 
Were  dealt  him  thriftily;  think  can  he  bear 
Theinfamy  of  exile?"  Mason:  El/rida. 

thrift-i-ness,  *  thrift-i-nes,  *  thrift-1- 
uesse,  s.  [Eng.  thrifty ;  -ness.]  The  quality 
or  state  of  being  thrifty ;  frugality,  good  hus- 
bandry, economy,  thrift. 

"Acquainting  men  with  good  reason,  to  glory  In 
thri/tinesse  and  frugality,  against  superfiuous  and 
sumptuous  delicacies." — P.  ffolland:  PliUarch,  p.  977. 

*  thrift'-less,  a.     [Eng.  thrift;  -less.] 

X.  Having  no  thrift,  frugality,  or  good 
management ;  extravagant. 

"  He  shall  spend  mine  honour  with  his  shame. 
As  thriftless  sons  their  scrapiug  fathers'  gold." 

ShakeaiJ.  :  RicJiard  II.,  V.  8. 

2.  Producing  no  gain  or  profit;  unprofit- 
able ;  useless. 

"  What  thriftless  sighs  shall  poor  Olivia  breathe?" 
Shakesp. :  Twelfth  Night,  li  2. 

*  thriffc'-less-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  thriftless  ;  -ly.\ 
In  a  thriftless  manner ;  extravagantly. 

*  thrift'  -  less  -ness,    s.      [Eng.    thriftless ; 

-iiess.]  The  qualityorstateof  beingthriftleas; 
extravagance. 

thrift'-y,  *  thrif-tle,  a.    [Eng.  thrift ;  -y.^ 

*  1.  Thriving,  flourishing,  prospering, 

"  No  grace  hath  more  abundant  promises  mad* 
unto  it  than  this  of  mercy,  a  sowing,  a  reaping,  * 
thrifty  %ta.c&."—Jieynolds :  Sermon  No.  30. 

*  2.  Well  husbanded. 

"  I  have  five  hundred  crowns. 
The  thrifty  hire  I  sav'd  under  your  father." 

Shakesp. :  As  i'ou  Like  It,  IL  8L 

3.  Having  thrift;  frugal,  careful,  econo- 
mical ;  using  economy  and  good  management 
of  propeity. 

"  Every  diligent  and  thrifty  working  man."— JTo^ 
aulay :  IJist.  Eng.,  ch.  lii. 

*  4,  Useful,  profitable. 

"  Good  men,  herkeneth  everich  on, 
This  was  a  thrifty  tale  lor  the  nones,' 

Chaucer:  C.  T.,  12,901 

thrill,  *  thirl,  *  thurl-en,  *  thyrl,  *  thyrl- 
yn,  *  thyrll-yn,  v.t.  &  i.  [A.S.  thyrlian, 
thirlian  =  to  pierce,  to  penetrate,  for  thy- 
relian,  from  thyrel  =  (s.)  a  hole,  caused  by 
boring,  (a.)  bored,  pierced ;  for  thyrhel,  from 
thnrh  =  through ;  of.  M.  H.  Ger.  durchel, 
O.  H.  Ger.  durchU  =.  pierced,  from  durck  ^ 
through.  From  the  root  tar-  =to  pierce;  ct 
Irish  tar  =  through.  Thrill  and  drill  an 
doublets.!  [Nostril.] 
A.  Transitive : 

*  1,  Lit. :  To  bore,  to  pierce,  to  penetrate. 

"  Scharp  lanco  that  thrOUd  Jhesu  side." 

Eobert  de  Brunne,  p.  M 

2.  Figuratively : 

(1)  To  pierce,  to  penetrate;  to  affect  as  if 
by  something  that  pierces  or  pricks,  or  that 
causes  a  tingling  sensation. 

"  Thrilled  with  remorse." 
.„^  „  Shakesp. :  Lear,  It.  1 

(2)  To  warble ;  to  trill. 

"  The  solemn  harps  melodloua  warbllnga  thHU.' 
Hickle :  Lusiad.  Ix. 

S.  iTitransUive : 

*  1.  To  pierce ;  to  penetrate,  as  something 
sharp. 

"  The  ihriUing  steel  tranapierc'd  the  brawnypart.' 
Pope  :  Homer;  Jliad  xi-  827. 

2.  To  pierce  or  affect  with  a  sharp  shiver- 
ing sensation. 

"  Hai'k !  hears  he  not  the  sea-nymph  speak 
Her  anger  in  that  VirilVmg  shriek !  " 

Scott :  Liird  of  the  Isles,  iii.  28, 

3.  To  pass  or  run  through  the  system  with 
tremulous  motion,  so  as  to  cause  a  slight 
shivering. 

"  1  have  a  faint  cold  fear  thrills  through  my  veins," 
Shakesp. ;  Romeo  &  JiUiet,  iv.  8. 

*  4.  To  have  a  shivering  sensation  running 
through  the  system  ;  to  be  chilled. 

"  To  thrill  and  shfike 
Even  at  the  crying  of  your  nation's  crow." 

Shakesp.  :  King  John,  V.  2. 

*  5.  To  quiver  or  move  with  a  tremulouo 
motion. 


boU,  hSj^ ;  pout,  j6^1 ;  cat,  9ell,  chorns,  9hin,  bengh ;  go,  gem ;  thin,  this ;  sin,  as ;  expect,  Xenophon,  e^dst.    -iug« 
-cioa,  -tian  ==  shgu.    -tlon,  -sion  =  shun ;  -tion,  -$ion  =  zhiin.    -clous,  -tious,  -sious  =  shiis.   -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  l>el«  d^ 
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thrill— throatiness 


fihrillp  A     [Thrill,  v.] 

•  1.  A  hole ;  a  bieathing  hole  ;  a  nostril. 

"  The  bill  of  tlie  dutlo  hooks  and  beuds  dowuward§  ; 
the  thrill  or  bi-entliiiig-place  iam  the  midst.'— iftfrftw-t  .■ 
Travelt.  &c.,  p.  383. 

*  2.  A  warbling ;  a  trill  (q.v.). 

3.  A  thrilling  sensation. 

*'  An  undefliied  aud  sudden  thriU, 
Which  makes  the  heart  a  uio'neut  BtiU." 

Byron :  S'ly '  "/  Voi-inGi,  XL 

4.  A  beat,  as  of  tlie  heart  or  pulse. 

•' Islt  enoutlt?  or  must  I.  whilea  tftrt/I  ^ 

Lives  iu  >oiir  sapimit  bosoms,  che:it  you  etill? 

Moora :  Veiled  Prophet  of  Khoraaan. 

•thrill' -ant,  a.  [Eng.  thrill,  v.;  -ant.-] 
Pierdng/thnlling. 

"  With  that,  one  of  hia  fhrHlant  darts  he  threw, 
Headed  with  yre  and  vengeable  despight." 

Spenser :  F.  <i.,  IJ.  It.  M. 

4irill'-mg,  pr.  par,  or  a.     [Thrill,  v.] 

Shrill'-ing-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  thrilling  ;  -ly.]  In 
a  thrilling  manner  ;  with  a  thrilling  sensation. 

•  thrill'-ing-ness,  s.  [Eng.  thrilling;  -ness.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  bein-;  thrilling. 

fthrizn'-i^a,  s.    [Thrymsa.] 

tbri'-nax,  s.  [Gr.  dplva^  (thrinax)  =  a  trident, 
a  three-pronged  fork.  Named  from  the  shape 
of  the  leaves.] 

Bot. :  Tliateh  Palm,  a  genus  of  Sabalidae. 
Calyx  six-cleft,  corolla  none  ;  stamens  six, 
/line,  or  twelve,  united  at  the  base  ;  ovary 
one-celled,  with  a  single,  erect  ovule;  fruit 
round.  Thrinax  argentea  is  the  Silver  Thatch 
Palm,  the  leaves  of  which  are  used  in  Jamaica 
for  thatch.    In  Panama  it  is  made  into  brooms. 

tibnu'-ci-a,  s.  [Gr.  Bpiyxos  (thringkos)  =  the 
topmost  course  of  stones  in  a  wall,  Uie  coping.] 
Named  from  the  seed-crown  of  the  marginal 
florets.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Scorzonereae,  now  reduced 
to  a  sub-genus  of  Leontodon.  The  pappus  of 
the  outer  flowei's  consists  of  toothed  scales, 
that  of  the  inner  is  formed  of  feathery  hairs. 
The  buds  are  drooping.  L.  autumrialis,  an 
European  species,  is  naturalized  iu  New  Eng- 
land. It  bears  a  flower  resembling  the 
dandelion.  Leontodon  hirtita,  formerly  Thrincia 
hirta,  gruws  in  Eur^^pe  in  gravelly  pastures, 
flowering  iu  July  aud  August. 

^  til  ring,  ""tliringe,  v.t.  &  i.  [A.S.  thringan; 
Dut.  dringen  ;  Ger.  dringen.^    [Thronq.] 

A,  Trans. :  To  crowd,  to  press,  to  throng. 

B.  Intrans.  :  To  press,  to  push. 


ttrips,  s.      [Lat.,  from  Gr.  dpi^p  (thrips)  =  a 
woodworm.] 

Entom. :  A  genus  of  Physopoda  Terebrantia. 
Antennee  usually  nine-jointed ;  mouth  with 
mandibles,  maxillse,  and  palpi ;  wings  with 
few  or  no  nervures,  fringed ;  females  with  a 
regular  ovipositor.  Minute  insects,  which 
leap  by  means  of  the  abdomen.  In  spring 
they  run  in  nunibei*s  about  the  petals  of 
plants,  especially  those  of  the  dandelion.  In 
summer  and  autumn  they  enter  houses  in  con- 
siderable numbers,  and,  creeping  over  the  face 
hi  hot  weather,  ])r()duce  an  irritation,  Thrips 
cerealium  attacks  the  tender  shoots  and  the 
ears  of  com. 

3iris''Sa,  thrfs'-ea^  i.    [Gr.  epitra-a  (fhrissa) 
—  a  fish,  from  dpi^  {tkrix)  —  hair.] 

Ichthy. :  A  genus  of  Clupeidje,  differing  from 
the  anchovies  with  a  dentat-d  belly  only  in 
the  gi-eat  prolongation  of  the  maxillariea. 
Found  in  the  East  Indies. 

tbriS-Sle,  «.     [Thistlb.]    (Scotch.) 

thris-so-no'-tiis,  *.  _  [Gr.  epiVo-o?  ({hrisaos) 
^  a  fish,  and  wwto?  (noios)  =  the  back.] 

Falcnont. :  A  genus  of  Palseoniscidae,  from 
the  English  Lia.s. 

thris-s6-pa'-ter,  «.     iGr.  BpCatro^  (thi-issos), 
and  Lat.  pater  =  a  father.] 

PalcBont. :  The  oldest  known  genus  of  Clu- 
peidae,  from  the  Gault  of  Folkestone. 

ttizls'- sops,  8.      [Gr.   dpia-a-o^  (thrissos),  and 
Ml//  (ops)=-  the  countenance.] 

Palceont.  :  A  genus  of  Leptolepidae,  of  Juvas- 
Bic  age.  The  dorsal  tin  is  jilaced  far  back- 
wards, and  opposita  *«  the  long  anaL 

*tlirist,  *tliriste,  *.    [Thirst.] 


*tliriste,  pret.  o/v.    [Thrust,  v.] 

*tliris-ty,  «.    [Thirsty.] 

thrive  (pa.  t.  *  thra/,  *  throf,  throve,  pa.  par. 
thriven),  v.i.  [Icel.  thrifa  =  to  clutch,  to 
giasp,  to  seize;  thrifcLsk=  to  seize  for  one's 
self,  to  succeed,  to  thrive ;  cogn.  with  Dan. 
trives=  to  thrive;  iriueise  =  prospei-ity  ;  8w. 
trifvas  =  to  thrive  ;  trefmid  =  prosperity  ; 
Norw.  iriva  =  to  seize  ;  trivast  =  to  thrive.] 

1.  To  prosper  in  anything  desired  ;  to  suc- 
ceed m  any  way  ;  to  be  fortunate, 

"  So  thrive  I  iu  my  enterprise," 

Sliahesp. :  Richard  III.,  iv.  4. 

2.  To  be  marked  or  attended  with  pro- 
sperity ;  to  have  a  prosperous  course ;  to 
prosper,  to  succeed,  to  flourish ;  to  go  on  or 
turn  out  well. 

"  I  wish  your  enterpriaa  m&j  thrive." — Shateip. : 
Julius  CcBsar,  iii.  1. 

3.  To  prosper  by  industry,  economy,  and 
good  management  of  property  ;  to  increaAa  in 
goods  and  estiite. 

t'  Riches  are  mine,  fortune  is  iu  mr  hnnd  ; 
They  whom  I  favour  thrive  iu  w^th  amain." 

NiUon  :  P.  li.,  iL  439. 

4.  To  grow  vigorously  or  luxuriantly ;  to 
flourish. 

"  The  arbutus  fhrivet  better  thaii  even  on  the  annny 
shore  uf  Calubria." — Macauiay  :  HitL  Eng.,  ch.  rL 

•  tlirive'-less,  a.     [Eng.  thrive;  -less.]    Not 

thriving ;  unsuccessrui. 

"  They  should  lie  down 
Content  as  God  has  mads  them,  nor  go  m«d 
In  thrivelets  cares  to  better  what  la  ill." 

Browning  :  ParaotHsu^  t. 

thriv'-en,  pa.  par.  of  v.    [Thrive.] 

thriv'-er,  s.  [Eng.  thriv(e);  -et:]  One  who 
tlirives  or  prospers  ;  one  who  makes  profit  or 
gain. 

"  He  bad  so  well  improved  that  little  stock  his  father 
left,  as  he  was  like  to  prove  a  tkriver  in  the  end." — 
Hayward. 

thriv'-ing,  pr.  par.  or  a.    [Thrivb.] 

A.  As  pr.  par. :  (See  the  verb). 

B,  As  adj.  :  Being  prosperous  or  successful ; 
advancingor  increasing  in  wealth  ;  flourishing, 
prosperous,  increasing,  growing. 

"  Lean  and  squalid  beggars,  who  had  ooce  been 
tJiriving  ftirinera  Mid  shopReepers." — Alacauluy  :  Hist. 
Eng.,  oh.  xi. 

thriV-ihg-lj^,  adv.  [Eng.  thriving;  -ly.]  In 
a  thriving  manner;  prosperously,  successfully. 

thriv'-ing-ness,  «-  [Eng.  thriving;  -ness.] 
The  quality  <ir  state  of  being  thriving  ;  pro- 
sperity, success,  growth,  increase. 

thro',    prep.      [See    def.]     A    contraction    of 

Through  (q.v.). 

*  tlirc, ».    [Throe.] 

throat,  "•  tlirote,5.  [A.S.  tlirote,  throtu,  throta; 
cogn.  with  O.  H.  Ger.  droszd;   M.  H.  Ger. 
drozze ;  Ger.    drossel;    Dut.    strot ;   O.   Dut. 
stroot,  strot;  Ital.  strozza ;  Sw.  strupe;  Dan. 
strube ;  Norvf.  strupe.] 
L  Ordinary  Languag» : 
1.  Lit. :  In  the  same  sense  as  IT.  1. 
"  Full  iu  the  boaster's  ueck  the  weapon  stood. 
Trmutix'd  his  throat,  and  drauk  his  vital  bloDd." 
Pope :  Homer ;  Iliad  v.  S17. 

*  2.  Figuratively : 

(1)  The  voice. 

"  The  cock,  that  is  the  trumpet  to  tba  mom, 
Duth  with  his  lofty  and  shrill-sutmding  threat 
Awake  the  god  of  day."     ShakesjJ, :  JJamlet,  i.  1. 

(2)  An  entrance ;  a  main  passage :  as,  the 
throat  of  a  valley,  of  a  tunnel,  or  the  like, 

H.  Technically : 

1.  Anat. :  A  populK*  name  for  the  region  of 
the  body  exteiiding  from  the  posterior  oiien- 
ing  of  the  mouth  to  about  midway  down  th« 
neck.  It  contains  the  pharynx,  the  velum  or 
soft  palate,  the  tonsils,  and  the  epiglottis. 

T[  A  hospital  for  tliroat  and  ear  diseases  was 
opened  in  Loudon  in  March,  1874. 

2.  Agric. :  The  entrance-way  where  grain  in 
the  straw  passes  from  the  feed-board  to  th« 
cylinder  of  a  thrashing-machine. 

3.  Architecture : 

(1)  The  narrowest  part  of  a  chimney,  be- 
tween the  gathering  and  the  flue. 

(2)  A  small  groove  on  t.-e  under  side  «f  a 
coping  or  projecting  moulding;  a  gorge. 

i.  Bot.  :  The  onflce  of  the  tube  of  a  mon»- 
petalous  corolla.  It  may  be  bare  or  furnished 
with  hairs,  glands,  or  other  appendages. 


5.  Fort. :  The  narrowed  space  between  the 
flanks  of  a  bastion  at  their  junotion  with  the 
curtain,  or  between  the  rear  ends  ^f  the  faces 
of  a  redan  ;'a  gorge. 

6.  Mach. :  The  opening  in  a  plane  stock 
through  which  the  shavings  pass  upwards. 

7.  Na-uttcal : 

(1)  The  crotch  of  a  gaff  where  it  rests  against 
the  mast. 

(2)  The  upper  front  corner  of  a  fore-and-aft 
sail ;  the  nock. 

(3)  The  interior  angle  at  the  junction  of  the 
arm  and  shank  of  an  anchor. 

8.  PmidUng :  The  narrowed  entrance  to  the 
neck  of  the  furnace,  where  the  area  of  flue 
passage  is  regulated. 

9.  Shipioright. :  The  interior  angle  at  the 
bend  of  the  arms  of  a  knee  or  compass  timber, 

10.  Wheehuright. :  That  portiou  of  a  spoke 
just  beyond  the  swell  at  the  junction  of  the 
hub,  where  the  spoke  is  thinner  towards  its 
outer  side. 

^  (1)  To  cut  one  another's  throats:  To  engage 
in  a  ruinous  competition  in  which  each  party 
suffers. 

"  Gentleniea  who    supply,  or  try  to  supply,  ths 

f>ublic  with  cheap  literature  seem  specially  fond  of 
hat  curious  amusement  kuowu  as  cutting  one 
anotlier's  throats."— St.  James't  Otuettp,  April  12, 18H8. 

(2)  To  cut  one's  own  throat:  To  adopt  a  sui- 
cidal policy. 

(3)  To  give  one  the  lie  in  his  throat :  To  accuse 
one  of  outrageous  lying ;  to  tlirow  back,  as  it 
were,  a  lie  into  the  throat  from  whence  it 
proceeded. 

(4)  To  lie  in  ont^s  throat :  To  lie  outrageoualy. 

throat-band,  «.    The  same  as  Throat- 

i^TCH  (q.v.). 

throat-bolt,  s. 

Naut. :  A  eye-bolt  fixed  in  the  lower  part- 
of  tops,  and  the  jaw-end  of  gaffs,  for  hooking 
the  throat  hal}'ards  to. 

throat-brails,  s.  pi 

Naut. :  Brails  which  leads  through  block* 
beneath  the  jaws  of  a  gaff. 

throat-downhauls,  a.  pi. 

Naut. :  Ropes  for  rousing  down  the  throat 
of  a  gaff. 

throat-full,  a.  Full  to  the  throat  or 
narrow  part  next  the  mouth. 

"  Next  a  buttle  green 
Throat-full,  clear  s[)iritB  the  contrntB." 

Cowper  :  On  Receipt  <tf  ffamper. 

throat  halyards,  s.  pi. 

Naut. :  A  tackle  for  lifting  the  gaff  at  the- 
throat. 

throat-latch,  v. 

Saddlery :  The  strap  which  passes  under  the 
horse's  throat  and  assists  in  holding  the  bridle' 
iu  place ;  a  throat-band, 

*  throat-piece, «. 

Ancient  Arm. .  A  piece  to  cover  or  protect 
the  throat. 

*  throat-pipe,  £.  The  windpipe,  weasand, 
or  trac:htia. 

*  throat-pit,  «.  A  triangular  depression 
corresponding  to  the  divarication  of  the 
bronchi  at  the  base  of  the  windpipe. 

"  The  length  of  the  face  twice  exceedeth  that  of  ths 
neck,  and  the  rikico  between  the  throiit-pit  aud  the 
uavel  is  eyiial  unto  the  circumference  thereof  — 
Browne  :  Valvar  Errours,  bk.  vii.,  oh,  xlv. 

throat-Strap,  s. 

Saddlery:  The  upper  .strap  of  a  halter  that 
encircles  the  horse's  throat ;  a  jaw-strap. 

ttiroat,  v.t.    [Throat,  «.] 

*  1.  To  utter  in  a  guttural  manner. 

"  So  Hector,  hereto  throated  threats,  to  go  to  sea  1« 
blood."  Chapman:  Homer;  Iliad x.i\\. 

X.  To  mow,  as  beans,  in  a  direction  against 
their  bending.    (Prov.) 
S.  To  cut  with  a  channel  or  groove. 
"The  lower  bed    is  throated."— CanelVt  Teckniaml 
Educator,  pt.  xi.,  p.  294. 

•  throat-bolle,  *  throte-bolle,  «.  (A.8. 
aarotbolla.]    The  gullet  or  windpipe. 

throat'-i-ness,  s.  [Eng.  throaty;  -n^^A 
Guttural  utterance;  the  production  of  notes 
from  tlie  throat  rather  than  from  the  chest. 

'•  Mr.  D is  a  throaty  singer,  but  he  atones  for  his 

ar»mtin4ta  by  gettlii;;  some  very  good  unw'C  out  of 
Us  ItallAO  pip«.'— «^#r«e,  Seyt  11,  1887. 


I^te,  lat,  £ire,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pme,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  potj 
or.  wore,  w^li;  wort,  whd,  son;  mute,  cub,  ciire,  ^aite,  cur,  r&le,  f&U;  4ry,  Syriaa*    £8,  oe  =  e;  e^  =  &.',  q.ii  =  ^'^* 
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throat'-wort,  s.  [Eng.  throat,  and  wort.  So 
uauied  from  being  formeiiy  supposed,  from  its 
throat-like  corolla,  to  be  a  cure  for  Bore 
thioat.] 

Bot. :  (1)  Campanula  TTachelium,t'he  Nettle- 
leaved  Bellrtower.  It  is  a  tall,  hispid  plant, 
with  an  angled  stem,  ovate-lanceolate  leaves, 
and  bluish-purple  flowers  ;  found  in  England, 
the  European  continent,  &;c.  (2)  C.  Cervicaria, 
which  has  light-blue  flowers,  and  is  a  native 
of  Germany.  (3)  Digitalis  pvrpurea,  [Fox- 
glove.] (4)  Scrophiilaria  nodosa.  (Britten  & 
Holland.) 

throat' -J?",  a.  [Eng.  throat,  a.  ;  -y.]  Guttural ; 
utteied  back  in  the  throat. 

"  Tliei-e  is  adanger  of  a  (ftj-oaiy  production  resulting 
from  the  einpluyineut  of  the  broad  a  or  ttie  loug  e." — 
AthencBum,  Aug.  23,  1884,  p.  25'2. 

tlirob,  *throbbe,  v.i.  [Etym.  doubtful; 
prob.  allied  to  Lat.  trepidiis;  Eng.  trepidation 
(q.v.).] 

1.  To  beat,  as  the  heart  or  pulse,  with  more 
than  tlie  usual  force  or  rapidity  ;  to  palpitate. 

"  But  the  henrt  of  Qinwntha 
Tm-iibbed  ru<\  shuutud  fiud  exulted. 
As  he  bore  Lhe  red  deer  homeward.' 

Longfellow:  H iawafha,  M\' 

2.  To  rise  and  fall,  as  with  the  beating  of 
the  heart ;  to  beat. 

"  Frieudsliip,  the  dear  peculiar  boiul  of  youth, 
Whcu  everj  artless  bosom  throbs  with' truth. ' 
Byron.:  Childish  ReeoUactiom 

3.  To  quiver,  to  vibrate. 

tlirob,  *  throbe,  s.  [Throb,  v.]  A  strong 
pulsation  or  beat,  as  of  the  heart  or  arteries ; 
a  palpitation. 

"  But  iu  bis  pulee  there  was  no  throb, 
Nor  on  hia  lips  one  Oyiug  sub." 

Byron :  Siege  o/Corini\  xrvfl. 

throb'-  bins,  pr.  par.  or  a.    [Throb,  v.] 
tbrobbing-pain,  a. 

Med. :  A  pain  which  is,  or  seems  to  be, 
augmented  by  the  pulsation  of  the  arteries. 

•  tbrdb'-less,  a.  [Eng.  throb,  s. ;  -less.]  Not 
beating  or  throbbing. 

"  TAlneannkthrobleMs." — Richardson:  Clarista,vL67. 

'tlirock,  s.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  The  piece 
of  wood  on  wliich  the  blade  of  a  plough  is 
fixed.    (Halliwell.) 

*  throck-needle,  s. 

Bot.  :  Scandix  Pecten(?).  (Britten  *  HotUmd.) 

Oirod'-den,  v.i.  [Prob.  from  the  same  root 
as  thrive  (q  v.).J  To  thrive,  to  prosper,  to 
grow.     {Prov.) 

throe  (1),  throwe,  s.  [A.S.  thred  (for  thredw) 
=  a  rebuke,  an  affliction,  a  threat,  a  i)aiu, 
from  thredw,  pa.  t.  of  threoioan  (pa.  par. 
throwen)  =  to  afflict  severely  ;  throvnan  =  to 
suffer  pain  ;  cogn.  with  Icel.  (Ari  =  a  throe, 
a  hard  struggle ;  thrd  =  to  pant  after ;  threyja 
to  endure  ;  O.  H.  Ger.  thrauwa,  drowa,  droa ; 
11.  H.  Ger.  drouwe,  drowe,  dro  =  a  threat ; 
Ger.  dro}ieii  =  to  threaten.]  Extreme  pain; 
violent  pain  or  pang  ;  agony,  anguish ;  espec. 
the  pains  of  childbirth. 

"  Uy  spirits  shrunk  not  to  sustain 
The  Bsarcbiug  throes  of  ceiiseless  p^iQ." 

Bj/ron  :  The  Giaour. 

throe  (2),  a.     [A  variant  of /row  (q.v.).] 

•  throe,  v.i.  &  t    [Throe  (1),  s.] 

A-  Intrans. :  To  struggle  in  extreme  pain ; 
to  be  in  agony. 

B,  Tran3. :  To  put  in  agony ;  to  pain,  to 
agonize. 

"  A  birth,  indeed. 
Which  throea  thee  much  to  yield." 

Shakesp.  :  Tempest,  IL  1. 

throm'-bo-lite,  s.  [Gr.  epo^jSos  (thrmibos)  = 
a  lump,  and  Ai'flos  (lithos)=.A  stone;  Ger. 
thromboUth,  trombolith.] 

Min. :  An  antorphous  mineral  of  uncertain 
composition,  occurring  with  malachite  on  a 
fine-grained  limestone  at  Rezbanya,  Hungar}'. 
Hardness,  3*4;  sp,  gr.  3*38  to  3*67;  lustre, 
vitreous  ;  colour,  shades  of  green ;  opaque. 
Compos,  stated  to  be  a  hydrated  phnspliate  of 
copper,  but  the  result  of  the  latest  analysis 
by  Schrauf  points  to  its  analogy  with  stetefeld- 
tite,  partzite,  &c,  (q.v.). 

thrdm-bo'-sis,  s.  [Gr.  ^pd/ijawo-ts  (throrn^osis) 
=  becoming  curdled,] 

Paihol. :  Local  formation  of  clot,  called  a 
thrombus,  either  in  the  heart  or  a  blood-vessel 
during  life.  When  it  occurs  in  the  systemic 
veins  it  is  called  Phlegmasia  dolens  (q.v.). 


throm'-bUS,^  s.  [Gr.  0poju.^os  (thrombos)  =  a 
lump,  a  piece.] 

Paihol. :  A  tumour  formed  by  blood  elTused 
from  a  vein  and  coaguhited  in  tlie  adjacunt 
tissue ;  the  coagnlum  iir  clot,  usually  librinous 
in  texture,  which  partially  or  totally  closes  a 
vessel  in  thrombosis. 

throne,  *  trone,  s.  [O.  Fr.  trone,  throne, 
from  Lat.  throiitun,  accus.  of  tkroniLS  =  a 
chaii-,  a  seat ;  Gr.  Spovo-i  (tkroiios);  Fr.  trdne  ; 
Sp.  tSi  Ital.  troiio ;  Port,  throno.] 

1.  A  royal  seat;  a  chair  or  seat  of  state 
used  by  a  king,  queen,  emperor,  or  pope.  Tlie 
term  is  also  applied  to  the  seat  of  a  bishop  in 
a  cathedral  churuh,  to  the  official  chair  of  the 
presiding  official  of  certain  societies,  or  to 
any  similar  seat. 

"  High  on  a  thi'on^  of  royal  state  .  .  . 
SutirU  exalted  s.it."  Milton:  P.  L.,  il.  1. 

2.  Sovereign  power  and  dignity  ;  the  holder 
of  sovnreigu  power;  a  sovereign.  (Usually 
with  the. ) 

"He  had  long  kept  England  passive  by  promising 
to  support  the  throne  ft-'Mluat  the  PadiameuL"— jtfo- 
taulaff  ■  I/itit.  Eng.,  oh,  u. 

3.  One  of  an  order  of  angels  who  are  usually 
represented  with  double  wings,  suppoiting 
the  throue  of  the  Almighty  in  ethereal  space. 

"The  primal  godliead,  the  Trinity  iu  Unity,  was 
alone  absolute,  inetriible,  iuconceLvuble;  alone  essen- 
tial purity,  light,  knowledge,  truth,  beauty,  goodness. 
Those  qualities  were  couiiuunicated  m  larger  lueiiaure 
iu  propurtiou  to  their  closer  ipiiroxiniiition  tu  itself, 
to  the  three  descending  triads  which  formed  the 
celestial  bierai-chy:  i.  The  sernpbim,  shembim,  and 
thrinea.  ii.  The  dominiitiuus,  virtues,  powers,  iii. 
Principalities,  arci.angelB,  angels.  Tnia  celestial  hier- 
archy formed,  ■«  it  wore,  concentric  circles  around  the 
viiapnroac liable  Trinity.  The  nearest,  and  na  nearest 
partaking  most  fully  o(  the  divine  sssence,  whs  tlie 
place  -yl  honour.  The  throvtes,  seraphim,  and  cherubim 
approxiini\ted  most  closely,  with  notliing  iutcrine- 
diate,  md  were  more  immediately  And  eternally  con- 
formed to  the  godhead.'— itfifrntin ;  Hist,  :if  Latin 
Christianity,  bk.  xiv..  ch.  iL 

throne,  v.t.  &  i.    [Throne,  «.] 
A.  Traiisitive : 

1.  To  set  or  place  on  &  tkrone  or  royal  seat ; 
to  enthione. 

"  A  fair  vestal  ihronid  by  the  west" 
Shakesp.  :  AJldsuminer  Ifigkt'a  Dream,  11.  L 

2.  To  place  is  on  a  throne ;  to  jet  in  an 
exalted  position ;  to  exalt ;  to  place  or  set 
aloft. 

"  To  watch  Again  with  tutelary  1op« 
O'er  stately  Ediiiburgb  thromd  on  crags." 

Wordsaorth :  Excursion,  bk.  Iv. 

*  B.  Intrans. :  To  sit  on  3,  throue ;  to  sit 
in  state  as  a  king. 

"  He  wants  nothing  of  s  god  but  eternity,  aud  ft 
heaven  to  throne  iii."—ShaJcetp.  :  Cori:)lanii»,  v.  i. 

*  throne' -less,  a.  [Eng.  throne^  s. ;  •less.} 
Without  a  throne  ;  deposed. 

"  Must  fthe,  too,  l>end— must  she,  too,  aliare, 
Thy  late  repentance,  lons^  despair. 
Thou  tkronelesa  Homicide  1 " 

Byron :  Ode  to  tfapoleon. 

throng,  *  thrang,  «.  &  a.  [A.S.  gethrang, 
from  thrang,  pa.  t.  of  thringan  =  to  crowd, 
to  press  ;  cogn.  with  Dut.  drang  ~  a  crowd, 
f rom  dringen  =  to  crowd;  Icel.  throng;  Ger. 
drang  =  a,  throng,  from  drang,  pa.  t.  of  dringen 
=  to  crowd,  to  pre^s  ;  Dan.  trang  :  Sw.  trdng 
=  pressed  close,  tight;  Icel.(/ir6)iy7'=narrow.] 

A.  As  substantive : 

1.  A  multitude  of  persons  or  of  living  beings 
pressing  or  pressed  intoaclose  bodyorassem- 
blage ;  a  crowd. 

"And  smote  liia  temples,  with  an  arm  so  strong, 
The  helm  fell  off,  and  rolled  amid  tlie  throng." 

Pope:  ffoiner  ;  /Had  x.iiL  730. 

2.  A  great  number  ;  a  multitude, 

3.  A  number  of  things  crowded  or  close 
together. 

"  The  throng  of  words  that  come  with  such  mora 
than  Impudent  sauciuess  from  you." — Shakesp.  ; 
2  Henry  IV.,  ii.  1. 

B.  As  adjective : 

1.  Thickly  crowded  together ;  thronged, 
crowded. 

2.  Much  occupied  ;  busy. 

"  I  demand  what  perfection  can  be  in  the  spirits  of 
these  Juat  men  to  he  overwhelmed  in  a  senseless steop; 
or  what  a  disprojjortionable  and  unsuitable  reprcsen- 
tatmn  it  is  of  this  throng  theatre  in  heaven,  made  up 
of  sainti  and  angels,  that  ao  graat  a  part  of  them  as 
the  souls  of  the  holy  men  dmieased  should  be  found 
droopiiigor  quite  drowned  in  an  unactive  lethargy  ?" 
— A/ore ;  Mystery  of  Qodliness,  p.  28. 

throng,  v.i.  &  (.    [Throng,  ».] 

A.  Intrans. :  To  crowd  or  press  together ; 
to  come  in  multitu'les ;  to  jiress  into  a  close 
body,  as  a  multitude  of  persons. 

"  I  have  seen  the  duml)  men  throng  to  see  him,*' 
Sftakenp.  :  Coriohinus,  iii.  3. 


B.  Transitive: 

1,  To  crowd  or  press ;   to  annoy  witli  ■ 
throng  or  press  of  people. 

"The   multitude  throng  thee  and   press  thee."-" 
Luke  viii  45. 

2.  To  fill  with  a  crowd ;  to  crowd. 
"Throng  our  large  temples  with  the  shows  of  peace." 

Shakesp.  :  C'oriolanus,  iiL  8. 

*  3.  To  possess  or  fill  entirely. 

"A  man  thronged  up  with  cold.^ 

Shakesp. :  Pericles,  II.  1* 

*  throng'-f^l,  a.  [Eng.  throng,  s.  ;  ■fuUJ).'] 
Filled  with  a  throng ;  crowded,  thronged. 

*  throng'-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  throng,  s. ;  -ly.]  In 
crowds  or  gieat  numbers  ;  greatly. 

"  Does    very    throiigly    Inequitate   the   moist    and 
unctuoua  aire." — Aloro :  Philos.  Cabbala,  ch,  ii.,  S  1. 

*thron'-ize,*thron-yse,  v.t.  [Eng.  thronie); 
-i-e.]  To  place  or  set  on  a  throne;  to  en- 
throne. 

"  He  waa  .  .  ,  thronysed  in  sayd  moneth  of  Mfty.'-^ 
Fabyan:  Chronycle  {an.  134a). 


*  thrope, 


[Thorp.] 


throp'-ple,  s.  [A  variant  of  throttle  (q.T.),  or 
according  to  some,  a  corrupt,  of  Mid.  Eng, 
throiebulle;  A.S.  throtbolia  =!•  the  gnllet.}  The 
windpipe ;  the  gullet. 

thrds'-9i-da3,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  thro»c(us); 
Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  sufF.  -idcB.] 

Entom. :  A  family  of  Serricornia,  one  of 
those  intermediate  between  Buiirestidae  and 
Elateridse.  Small  beetles  of  the  form  of 
Bupiestidas  and  with  the  same  interlocking 
ajipai-atus  of  the  fore  and  middle  sterna.  The 
antenna;  in  repose  are  received  into  narrow 
furrows  in  the  sides  of  the  prosternum,  and 
the  feet  are  contracHle.  Known  species  about 
100,  chiefly  from  South  America. 

thros'-ctis,  «.  [Gr.  OptiiaKoi  (throsko)  =  to  leap 
or  spring.] 

Entom. :  The  typical  genus  of  Throscida 
(q.v.).  Antennae  terminated  by  a  three-jointed 
knob;  m;indibles  simple ;  penultimate  joint 
of  each  tarsus  bifid. 

thros'-tle,  *thr6sf-el   (second  t  silent), 

*  thros-sel,  *  thrusshill,  *  thrustylle, 

5.  [A.S.  throstle,  throsle,  for  tkroshel,  a  dimin. 
of  thrubh  (q.v.);  M.  H.  Ger.  trostel,  troschel, 
droschel ;  Ger.  drossel.] 

1.  The  song- thrush,  Turdus  musicua, 
[Thrush.] 

"  The  throatte  with  his  note  so  true." 
Shakesp. :  Midsummer  Wight's  Dream,  ill.  L 

2.  Tlie  drawing-frame  of  the  cotton  manu- 
facture. The  great  invention  which  suc- 
ceeded the  spinning -jenny  of  Hargreavea. 
The  drawing-frame  is  for  attenuating  slivers 
of  fibre  by  passing  them  through  consecutive 
pairs  of  rollers,  each  pair  in  the  succession 
revolving  at  a  higher  speed  than  its  prede- 
cessor. The  specific  difference  between  tlie 
action  of  the  throstle  and  the  mule  is  that 
the  former  lias  a  continuous  action,  drawing^ 
twisting,  and  winding ;  while  the  mule  haa 
an  alternative  action,  drawing  and  twisting, 
and  then  winding. 

"There  is  a  machine  in  the  cotton  trade  called  & 
throstle  ;  it  is  a  spinning  machine,  and  when  a  tliread 
breaks  it  has  to  lie  tii.ed  up  again,  so  that  the  work 
may  not  be  stopped." — Standard,  Oct.  13,  1886. 

3.  A  spindle  for  wool. 

throstle -cock,  *  throstel  -  cob:, 

*  throstel-kok,  s.    The  male  thrush. 

"  The  throstel-cok  made  eke  his  lay," 

Chaucer:  Jiime  of  Sir  Topa$. 

throstle-piecer,  s. 

Spin. :  A  name  given  to  young  girls,  aver- 
aging from  thirteen  to  sixteen  years  of  age, 
employed  in  cotton  mills.  Their  duty  is  to 
attend  to  the  throstle  frames,  and  to  piece  up 
the  yarn  as  it  is  made  in  tlie  frame,  before  it 
is  wound  upon  bobbins  fixed  on  the  spindles 
to  receive  it. 

throst'-lihg  (second  t  silent),  s.  [Said  to  bo 
from  the  whittling  sound  emitted  in  Ineathing, 
resembling  the  singing  of  the  thrush,  or 
throstle.]  A  disease  of  cattle  of  the  ox  kind, 
occasioned  by  a  swelling  under  their  throats, 
which,  unless  checked,  will  choke  thein. 

thrdt'~tle,  s.     [A  dimin.  of  throat  (q.v.).] 

1.  The  windpipe  or  trachea. 

"  At  the  upper  extreme  it  hath  no  larlnx  or  throitts 
to  qualify  the  sound." — Browne:  \'ulgar  Errours,  bk. 
iii.,  ch.  xxvir. 

2.  The  throat.    (Colloq.  £  humourously.) 


boil,  ho^;  poiit,  j6wl;  cat,  jell,  chorus,  jhin,  hen^h;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist,    ph  ~  £ 
Hjian,  -tian  =  sh.an.    -tion,  -sion  =  shiin;  -tion,  -sioa  =  zhun.   -cions,  -tious,  -sious  =  shus.   -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  bel,  d$L 
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throttle  —throw 


3.  The  same  as  Throttle- valve  (q.v.).    \ 

"A  similar  arraiigeiDent  causes  the  throttle  of  the 
en^ue  to  open  or  close.' — Haruer't  Magazine,  Juue, 
ISA2.  p.  45. 

throttle-lever,  ».  The  handle  of  the 
throttle- valve. 

throttle-valve,  s. 

Steam-eivj. :  A  valve  which  regulates  the 
supply  of  steam  to  the  cylinder.  In  the  Watt 
engine  it  is  a  disc  turning  on  an  axis  and 
occupying  in  its  transveree  position  the  bore 
of  the  main  steam-viipe.  It  is  frequently  an 
ordinary  conical  valve  with  a  stem  operated 
by  a  sci'ew.  In  land  engines  it  is  generally 
connected  with  the  governor. 

brot'-tle,  v.i.  &  (.    [Thbo-ttle,  s.] 
*  A.  Intransitive : 

1.  To  choke,  to  suffocate ;  to  have  the  throat 
ohstructed,  so  as  to  endanger  suffocation. 

2.  To  breathe  hard,  as  when  neai'ly  suffo- 
cated. 

B.  Tratisitive : 

1.  To  choke,  to  suffocate ;  to  stop  the 
breath  of  by  compressing  the  throat ;  to 
strangle. 

"  In  heat«  the  throttled  victims  fall : 
Down  aiuk  theli'  mangled  herdsman  near." 

Scott :  The  Chace,  xxli. 

*2.  To  pronounce  with  a  choking  voice ;  to 
utter,  as  one  half-suffoeated. 

"  Throttle  their  practised  accent  in  their  fears." 
Shakesp.  :  JUidsummer  Night'a  Dream,  v.  L 

throt'-tler,  s.  [Eng.  throttlie),  v.  ;  -er.]  One 
who  or  that  which  throttles. 

thrdugh  {gh  silent),  *  thoru,  *  thor-uh, 
•thorw,  *thurch,  *thnrgh,  *thurh, 
•thur-uh,  "thurw,  prep.,  adu.,  &  a.  [A.S. 
thurk  (prep.  &  adv.)  ;  cogn.  with  Dut.  door  ; 
O.  H.  Ger.  dwrft.,  duruh  ;  Ger.  durch;  Goth. 
thairh.]    [Thokouoh,  Thrill.] 

A.  As  preposition : 

1.  From  end  to  end  of,  or  from  side  to  side 
of;  from  one  surface  or  limit  to  its  opposite  ; 
as,  a  cannon-ball  passes  throMgh  the  side  of 
a  ship.  It  is  sometimes  doubled  for  sake  of 
emphasis. 

"  My  buckler  cut  through  and  through-^'-'Sltaltap.  : 
XBenry  IV..  ii.  4. 

2.  Between  the  sides  or  walls  of. 

"  I'll  convey  tliee  through  the  city  gate." 

Shakesp. :  Two  Oentlemen,  ill.  L 

3.  Over  the  whole  surface  or  extent  of; 
throughout. 

"Seek  through  your  camp  to  find  you." 

Shakesp. :  Benry  V.,  iv,  1. 

i.  Among  or  in  the  midst  of;  denoting 
passage. 

**  The  bramblaa  .  .  .  through  whom  he  rushes." 
Shaketp.  :  Venus  *  Adonis,  63a 

6.  Among,  in  the  way  of  experience :  as, 
To  pass  through,  dangers. 

6.  From  beginning  to  end  of;  to  the  end  or 
conclusion  of;  throughout.  Said  of  time  :  as, 
through  the  wliole  year. 

7.  By  the  instrumentality,  medium,  or 
■gency  of ;  by  means  of. 

"  My  master  through  his  art  foresees  the  danger." 
Shakesp. :  Tempest,  ii.  L 

8.  On  account  of;  out  of;  because  of. 

"The  subjects'  firief  comes  through  commisaioDa." 
Sliaketp. :  Benry  VIII.^  i.  a. 

B.  As  adverb: 

1.  From  end  to  end,  or  from  one  side  to  the 
other  :  as.  To  pierce  a  board  through. 

2.  From  beginning  to  end :  as.  To  read  a 
book  through. 

3.  To  the  end ;  to  a  conclusion ;  to  the 
ultimate  purpose :  as,  To  carry  a  measure 
through. 

C.  As  adjective : 

1.  Going,  passing,  or  extending  with  little 
or  no  interruption  from  one  place  or  centre  to 
another :  as,  a  through  journey,  a  through 
passenger,  a  through  ticket. 

*2.  Strong,  deep-seated  :  as,  a  through  cold. 

If  (1)  To  drop  through:  To  fall  to  pieces  ; 
to  come  to  ruin  ;  to  feil ;  to  be  unsuccessful ; 
as,  The  project  dropped  through. 

(2)  To  faU  through :  To  be  unsuccessful ;  to 
fiiil ;  to  drop  through. 

(3)  To  go  through  vnth  anything :  To  prose- 
Cute  it  to  the  end. 

through-bolt,  s. 

Mack. :  A  bolt  passing  entirely  through  and 
fastened  on  opposite  sides  of  the  object  or 
objects  secured  by  it. 


*  through-bred,  ».    [Thoroogh-bred.] 

through-bridge,  s.  A  bridge  in  which 
the  track  rests  on  the  lower  stringer,  in  con- 
tradistinction to  a  deck-bridge,  in  which  the 
track  occupies  the  upper  stringer,  the  top  of 
the  truss. 

through-carriage,  s.  A  carriage  which 
goes  through  to  a  certain  station,  even  though 
the  rest  of  the  train  does  not. 

through-cold,  s.  A  deep-seated  cold. 
(Holland.) 

through-fare,  s.  A  thoroughfare ;  an 
unobstructed  passage. 

"  The  Hyrcanian  deserts,  and  the  vasty  wilds 
Of  wide  Arabia,  are  as  through-fares  now." 

Shakesp. :  Merchant  of  Venive,  ii.  7. 

through -gang,  ».  A  thoroughfare. 
(Scotch.) 

through-ganging,  a.  Getting  quickly 
or  smartly  through  work  ;  active,  smart. 

through-gaun.  a.  &  s. 

A.  As  adj. :  The  same  as  Throuoh-gangino 
(q.v.). 

B.  As  siibst. :  A  severe  reprimand  or  scold- 
ing.   (Scotch.) 

*  through-handling,  s.    Management. 

"  To  leave  the  through-handling  of  all  to  hie  gentle 
wife."— iSuZney  .■  Arcadia,  p.  177. 

*  through-lighted,  a.  Thorough  lighted. 

"That  the  best  pieces  he  placed  where  are  the  fewest 
lights;  therefore  not  only  rooms  windowed  on  both 
euils,  called  througli-Hghted,  but  with  two  or  more 
-wiuaows  on  tlie  same  side,  are  enemies  to  his  art." — 
Wotton :  Architecture. 

*  through-paced,  c*.  Thorough -paced, 
complete,  perfect. 


through-rate,  s.  A  rate  or  sum  charged 
for  carrying  passengers  or  goods  to  a  distant 
destination  over  tht  routes  of  various  carrying 
companies,  as  by  rail,  steam,  coach,  &c.,  and 
generally  fixed  at  a  lower  figure  than  the  con- 
signor or  passenger  could  obtain  by  separate 
arrangement  with  each  company. 

through-Stone,  s. 

Mason. :  A  bond-stone,  extending  across  the 
thickness  of  the  wall ;  a  perbend  (q.v.). 

through-ticket,  s.  A  railway  or  steam- 
boat ticket  for  the  whole  of  a  journey,  gene- 
rally granted  by  one  company,  and  entitling 
the  holder  to  travel  on  more  than  one  com- 
pany's lines  or  conveyances. 

through-traffic,  s.  The  traffic  from  end 
to  end  of  a  railway  system,  or  between  two 
important  centres  at  a  wide  distance  from 
each  other. 

through-train,  s.  A  train  which  goes 
the  whole  length  of  a  railway,  or  a  long  route ; 
a  train  running  between  two  or  more  im- 
portant centres  at  wide  distances,  with  few 
or  no  stoppages  by  the  way.  A  train  which 
takes  a  passenger  the  journey  without  chang- 
ing. 

thrdugh  (gh  silent  or  guttural),  *  trogh, 
^thrughe,  s.  [A.S.  thruh  =  a  grave,  a 
stone  chest  or  coffin.]    A  coffin. 

"The  thrughe  beside  iaudew&''—7'c»iffnl0yify«teri««, 
p.  290. 

*thr6ugh'-ljr  (gh  silent),    *  through-lie, 

adv.     [Eng.  through  j  -ly.] 

1.  Completely,  fully,  entirely,  wholly, 
thoroughly, 

"  Our  men  began  to  crle  ont  for  want  of  shift,  for  no 
raau  had  place  to  bestowe  any  other  apparell  then 
that  whidi  he  ware  on  his  backe,  anil  that  was 
throughly  wasbt  on  bis  bod;  for  the  most  part  teim* 
times  in  one  day." — Backluyt:  Voyages,  iiu  ibi. 

2.  Without  reserve  ;  sincerely. 

"  Though  it  be  somewhat  singular  for  men  trulyand 
throughly  to  live  up  tu  the  principles  of  their  religion, 
yet  siugulurity  In  this  is  a  singular  commendation." — 
THUotson, 

thr6ugh-o^f  (gh  silent),  *  through-oute, 

*thurgh-OUt,  prep.  &  adv.    [Eng.  through, 
prep.,  and  out.] 

A.  As  prep. :  Quite  through  ;  from  one  ex- 
tremity to  tlie  other  ;  in  every  part. 

"  The  fame  anone  thurghout  the  timn  is  bom. 
How  Alia  king  shall  come  on  pilgrimage." 

Chaucer  :  C.  T.,  6,«5. 

B,  As  adv. :  Everywhere ;  in  every  part;  at 
every  time. 

"  That  I  ne  woll  throughoute  fultille 
Your  beates,  at  your  owue  wille. " 

Gower :  O.  A.,  y. 


through'-stone,  *  thrugh-stane,  s.  [Eng. 

through^  s.,  and  stone.]     A  flat  gravestone, 
(Scotch.)    (Scott :  Antiquary,  ch.  xxiii.) 

through'-wort  (gh  silent),  a.   [Eng.  through, 
and  ^vort.] 
Bat. :  Bupleurum  rotundi/olium.  [Thorouoh- 

WAX.] 

thro^'-ther,  thr6^'-ther,  u.  &  adv. 
[Etyin.  doubtful.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Confused  In  mind  or  manner. 
(Jamieson.) 

B.  As  adv. :  Pell-mell,  confusedly.  (Scotch.) 
(Bums :  Cry  <&  Prayer.    Postscript.) 

throve,  pret.  of  v.    [Thrive.] 

throw,  v.t.  &  i.  [A.  S.  thrdwan  =  to  twist,  ta 
whirl,  to  hurl  (pa.  t,  thredw,  pa.  par.  thrdwen); 
cogn.  witli  Ger.  drehen;  O.  H.  Ger.  drdjan  = 
to  turn,  to  whirl ;  Dut.  draaijen  =  to  turn,  to 
twist,  to  whirl;  Gotli.  threihan  =  to  throng 
round,  to  press  upon  ;  Lat.  torqveo  =  to  twist, 
to  wind,  to  whirl.  Throng  is  a  nasalized  foim 
from  the  same  root.] 

A.  Trans^itive: 

L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  To  fling  or  cast  in  any  way ;  to  hurl ;  to 
send  or  project  to  a  distance  by  a  projectil* 
force. 

"  A  stone  to  throw  at  this  dog."~Shakeip. :  Morrj/ 
Wives,  i.  4. 

2.  To  make  a  cast  with ;  to  cast,  as  dice. 

"  Set  less  than  thou  throwost." 

Shakesp. :  Lear,  L  i. 

3.  To  cast  or  pour.    (Used  of  fluids.) 

"  They  threw  on  him  great  pails  of  puddled  mir8.''.M 
Shakesp. :  Comedy  of  Errort;  v. 

i.  To  drive,  impel,  or  dash  with  force, 

"  What  tempest  threw  this  whale  ashoret"— 
Shakesp.  :  iferr^  Wives,  ii.  1. 

5.  To  cast  or  hurl  down  from  an  erect  posi* 
tion ;  to  overthrow ;  to  pi'ostrate,  as  in 
wrestling.    (Shakesp. :  As  You  Like  It,  i.  2.) 

6.  To  cause  to  take  up  a  position  by  a  rapid 
march,  or  by  being  rapidly  transported. 


7.  To  lay  or  put  in  haste. 

"  I  have  seen  her  throw  her  nightgown  upon  her."— 
Shakesp. :  3Iacbeth.  v.  1. 

*8.  To  divest  one's  self  of;  to  strip  off; 
to  cast  off. 

"  Then  the  snake  throws  her  enamelled  skin." 
Shakesp. :  Midtummgr. /fight  s  i>reum,  il.  2. 

9.  To  arrange,  to  place,  to  set. 

"  Throwing  your  disjointed  materials  into  a  mor» 
neat  and  regular  order.  —  Waterland  :  Works,  ili.  40S. 

10.  To  bring  forth;  to  produce,  as  young;. 
to  bear.    (Of  the  lower  animals.) 

"  Many  good-shaped  big  mares  were  amongst  thlft 
division,  and  it  struck  me  that  they  should  thro» 
weight-carriers."— ^'iefd,  August  27, 16S7. 

11.  To  give  utterance  or  expression  to;  i» 
hurl,  to  cast. 

"  I  have  thrown 
A  brave  defiance  at  King  Henry^'s  teeth." 

Shakesp.-:  1  Beni-y  VI.,  T.  L 

12.  To  direct,  to  turn. 

"  Lo,  what  befel  I  he  threw  his  eye  aside.' 

Shakesp. :  At  you  lAke  It,  Iv.  I. 

n.  Technically : 

1.  Pottery :  To  fashion  by  turning  on  a  lathe  ; 
to  turn. 

2.  Weaving :  To  wind  or  twist  two  or  mor* 
filaments  of,  as  of  silk,  so  as  to  form  a  single 
thread  ;  to  twist  together  as  singles  in  a  direc- 
tion contrary  to  the  twist  of  the  singles  tliem- 
selves.  Sometimes  applied  in  a  general  sense 
to  the  whole  series  of  operations  by  which 
silk  is  prepared  for  the  weaver. 

B.  Intransitive : 

1.  To  perform  the  act  of  casting,  hurling,  or 
flinging. 

2.  To  cast  dice. 

f  *  1.  To  throw  about :  To  cast  about ;  t» , 
try  for :  as,  To  throw  about  for  a  place. 
2.  To  throw  away : 

(1)  To  cast  or  hurl  to  a  distance, 

(2)  To  put  suddenly  out  of  one's  hand,  poe- 
Bession,  or  the  like. 

(3)  To  part  with  or  bestow  without  com- 
pensation ;  to  spend  recklessly ;  to  sacrifice 
needlessly ;  to  squander ;  to  waste ;  to  lose  by 
negligence  or  folly, 

"  Throw  away  the  blessings  their  hands  are  flUe* 
viih."— Locke :  Bum.  Understanding,  bk.  i,  ch.  i. 

(4)  To  reject ;  to  refuse :  as.  To  throw  away  » 
good  offer. 


fite,  fit,  fire,  amidst,  what,  fill,  father ;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there ;  pine,  pit,  siire,  sir,  marine ;  go,  v^% 
or,  wore,  W9li;  work,  whd,  s6a;  mute,  cub,  ciire,  ^nite.  cur,  rule,  *&11;  try,  Syrian,    as,  oa  =  e;  ey  =  a;  qu  =  kw. 


throw— thrummed 
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3.  To  throw  hack: 

(1)  To  reflect,  as  light,  && 

(2)  To  reject,  to  refuse. 

(3)  To  cast  or  hurl  back,  as  a  reply  or  retort. 

(4)  To  revert  to  some  ancestral  character. 
{Said  of  animals  generally.) 

4.  To  throw  hy :  To  cast  or  lay  aside  as  use- 
less.   (Lit  &jig.) 

"  He  that  bfigias  to  have  any  doubt  o(  liia  tenets, 
received  without  examination,  ought,  in  reference  to 
that  auestiou,  to  throw  wholly  by  all  his  former  ac- 
tions. —iocAc. 

5.  To  throw  down : 

(1)  To  cast  on  or  to  the  ground,  or  to  a 
lower  position ;  to  overturn ;  to  bring  from 
an  erect  position. 

"  Then  threw  he  doion  himself," 

Shakesp. :  2  Htnry  IV.,  Iv.  L. 

(2)  To  subvert,  to  destroy. 

"  My  better  parts  are  all  thrown  doion." 

Shakesp. :  Ae  Tou  Like  It,  1.  3. 

6.  To  throw  in : 

(1)  To  cast  or  fling  inside ;  to  inject,  as  a 
fluid. 

(2)  To  put,  place,  or  deposit  with  others : 
OS,  To  throw  in  one's  lot  with  another. 

(3)  To  interpolate  :  as,  He  threw  in  a  word 
now  and  then. 

(4)  To  add  without  enumeration  or  value, 
as  if  to  complete  a  sale  or  bargain  ;  to  give  in  ; 
as,  I  will  throiv  this  in,  if  you  take  the  lot. 

7.  To  throw  off: 

(1)  To  cast  off,  away,  or  aside ;  to  divest 
one's  self  of  hurriedly  or  negligently. 

"  Throw  Q^this  sheet." 

Shakesp. :  2  Henry  VI.,  IL  4. 

(2)  To  expel ;  to  cast  off,  as  a  disease. 

(3)  To  discard  ;  to  reject. 

"  'Twoulil  be  better 
Could  you  provoke  him  to  give  you  th'  occasion. 
And  then  to  throw  him  ojf." 

Dryden :  Spanish  Friar, 

(4)  To  start  the  hounds  on  the  scent. 

8.  To  throw  on  or  wpon : 

(1)  To  put  on  hastily  or  negligently :  as,  To 
throw  on  one's  clothes. 

(2)  To  inflict ;  to  lay  or  impose  on. 

"  Throwing  restraint  upon  us." 

Shakesp. :  Othello,  iv,  8 

9.  To  throw  on^s  self  down:  To  lie  down. 

10.  To  throw  on^s  seJfon(oT  upon) :  To  trust 
or  resign  one's  self  to  the  sustaining  power, 
favour,  benevolence,  or  protection  of;  to  re- 
pose upon  ;  to  confide  or  put  trust  in. 

"  lu  time  of  temptation  he  not  busy  to  dispute,  but 
rely  upuu  the  conclusion,  and  throw  yourself  upon 
God,  and  contend  not  with  him  but  in  prayer.' — 
Taylor  :  Boly  lAving. 

11.  To  throw  open : 

(1)  To  open  suddenly  or  widely :  as,  The 
doors  were  thrown  open. 

(2)  To  give  free  or  unrestricted  admission 
to ;  to  make  open  and  free ;  to  remove  all 
barriers  or  restrictions  from ;  as,  The  profes- 
sion is  thrown  open  to  alL 

12.  To  throw  out : 

(1)  To  cast  out,  to  expel,  to  re^ject,  to  dis- 
card. 

(2)  To  cause  to  project  or  become  promi- 
nent :  as,  To  throw  out  a  pier,  or  wing  of  a 
building. 

(3)  To  emit :  as,  A  lamp  throws  out  light. 

(4)  To  give  utterance  to ;  to  insinuate ;  to 
■uggest :  as.  To  throw  out  a  suggestion. 

(5)  To  put  off  the  right  track  ;  to  confuse  ; 
to  perplex :  as.  The  noise  threw  the  speaker 
ovi. 

(6)  To  leave  behind  ;  to  distance :  as,  The 
horse  was  thrown  out  of  the  race. 

(7)  To  reject ;  to  exclude  :  as.  The  bill  was 
Oi/rovm  out  by  a  large  majority. 

(8)  In  cricket :  To  put  out,  as  a  batsman,  by 
the  ball,  when  thrown  by  a  fielder,  hitting 
the  batsman's  wicket  while  he  is  out  of  his 
ground. 

13.  To  throw  over :  To  discard,  to  reject,  to 
abandon,  to  desert. 

"  That  other  person  was  sacrificed  to  her— Vanessa 
wasrJvrcntm  over."— Thackeray ;  English  ffununerlstt, 
lect  i. 

14.  To  throw  up : 

(1)  To  erect  or  build  rapidly  ;  to  construct 
hastily :  as,  A  rampart  was  throion  up. 

(2)  To  eject  or  discharge  from  the  stomach; 
to  vomit. 

"  Jadge  of  the  causa  by  the  substances  the  patient 
throws  up."—Arbu,thnot. 


(3)  To  abandon,  to  resign ;  to  give  up, 

"  Life  we  must  not  part  with  foolishly :  it  must  not 
be  thrown  up  in  a  pet,  nor  sacrificed  to  a  quarrel."— 
Collier. 

throw  (1),  *  throwe  (l),  s.    [Throw,  v.] 
I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  The  act  of  hurling,  flinging,  or  casting ; 
a  cast ;  a  driving  or  propelling  from  the  hand 
or  from  an  engine. 

"  This  was  the  flrste  caate  and  throwe  of  his  nette." 
—  Udal:  Actesii. 

2.  A  cast  of  the  dice ;  the  manner  in  which 
dice  fall  when  thrown  :  hence,  risk,  venture, 
chance. 

"  The  greater  throw  may  turn  from  the  weaker  hand." 
Slutkesp. :  Merchant  of  Venice,  ii.  1. 

3.  The  distance  to  which  a  missile  is  or  may 
be  thrown. 

"  Sharp  rocks  that  stand  about  a  stone's  tfi/row  from 
the  south  Bide  of  the  island."— -4 t^dison ;  On  Italy. 

*  4.  A  stroke,  a  blow,  an  assault. 

"  Neither  mail  could  hold, 
Ne  shield  defend  the  thunder  of  his  throws." 
Speijser:  F.  Q,,  II.  viii.  41. 

*  5.  An  efibrt  ;  a  violent  sally. 

"  Your  youth  admires 
The  throwi  and  swelliugs  of  a  Roman  soul ; 
Cato'a  bold  flights,  the  extravagaHce  of  virtue." 
Addison:  Oato,  il. 

*  6.  The  agony  of  travail ;  a  throe. 

7.  A  potter's  wheel.    (Prov.) 

8.  A  turner's  lathe.    (Prov.) 
II.  Technically : 

1.  Mining :  The  amount  of  dislocation  in  a 
vertical  direction  produced  by  a  fault  in  the 
strata.     Called  also  a  Shift  or  Slip. 

2.  Steam-eng. :  The  radial  reach  of  a  crank, 
eccentric,  or  cam. 

throw-crook,  s. 

1.  Husbandry :  A  tool  like  a  brace,  for 
twisting  hay  or  straw  bands. 

2.  Pottery  :  A  potter's  wheel :  a  tlirower. 

throw-lathe,  s.  A  small  lathe  which  is 
driven  by  one  hand,  while  the  tool  is  managed 
by  the  other. 

throw-stick,  s. 

Anthrop.  :  A  short  curved  stick,  usually 
with  a  carved  serpent's  head,  with  which  the 
ancient  Egyptians  used  to  knock  down  game 
attracted  by  their  call-birds. 

"  To  knock  down  birds  with  the  curved  throw-stick," 
—Encyc.  Brit.  (ed.  9th),  viii.  721. 

•  throw  (2),  *  throwe  (2),  s.   [A.S.  thrah.\  A 
brief  space  of  time ;  a  moment,  a  while. 

"  Down  himself  he  layd 
Upon  the  grassy  ground  to  sleep  a  throw.' 

Spenser :  P.  ft.,  III.  It.  Sa. 

throw'-er,   s.     [Eng.  throw,  v.  ;  -er.]     One 
who  or  that  which  throws  ;  specif., 

(1)  A  person  who  twists  or  winds  silk  ;  a 
throwster. 

(2)  A  potter  who  works  a  throwing  wheel  or 
engine. 

throw'-Ing,  pr.  par.,  u.,  k  s.    (Throw,  s.] 
A.  &  B.  ^s  pr.  par.  <&  particip.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 
C.  As  substantive : 

I.  Ord.  Lang. :  The  act  of  one  who  throws ; 
a  throw,  a  cast. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Silk:  A  third  process  in  the  spinning 
and  combining  of  silk  thread. 

2.  Pottery:  The  operation  of  forming  a  mass 
of  clay  into  a  vessel  on  the  potter's  wheel. 

throwing-engine.  s.  [Throwjng-table.) 

throwing-table,  throwing-xnill,  s. 

A  revolving  horizontal  table  on  which  earthen 
vessels  are  shaped  by  the  potter.  Called  also 
Throwing-engiue. 

throwing-wheel,  «.    A  potter's  wheeL 

thrown,  JHX.  par.  or  a.    [Throw,  v.] 

^  In  mining,  when  a  lode  is  intersected  by 
a  slide,  if  the  undiscovered  portion  of  the 
lode  has  apparently  been  lengthened,  it  is 
said  to  be  thrown  up;  if  the  reverse,  it  is 
t}i/rown  down. 

thrown-silk,  s.  A  silk  thread  made  of 
two  or  more  singles  twisted  together  in  a 
direction  contrary  to  the  twist  of  the  singles 
of  which  it  is  composed. 

thrown-singles,  s.  pi.  Silk  thread,  the 
result  of  three  separate  spinning  operations. 


Silk  filaments  are  twisted  to  form  singles. 
Several  of  these  are  combined  and  twisted 
together  (doubling),  forming  dumb  singles, 
A  number  of  the  latter  ai-e  associated  and 
twisted  together,  funning  thrown  singles. 

throw'-Ster,  s.  [Eng.  throw,  v, ;  -ster.)  One 
who  throws  or  twists  silk ;  one  who  prepares 
silk  for  the  weaver. 

"  A  woman's  clH,ck,  if  I  have  skill, 
Sounds  something  like  a  throwster's  mill." 

Swift :  Oamplaint  vn  tils  Deafnetl. 

thr6\kr'-ther,  a.  &  adv.    [Throuther.] 

thrum,  *  throm.  *  thrumm,  *^  thrumb, 

s.  61  a.  [Icel.  thromr  (genit.  tkravmr)  =  Ute 
edge,  verge,  brim  of  a  thing  ;  hence,  the  rough 
edge  of  a  web ;  Norw.  trom,  travi,  trumm  = 
edge,  brim  ;  Sw.  dial,  tromvi,  trumm,  train  — 
a  stump,  the  end  of  a  log ;  0.  Dut.  drom, 
drom-garen  =  thread  on  the  shuttle  of  a 
weaver;  Ger.  trumm  =  end,  thrum,  stump  of 
a  tree.  From  the  same  root  as  Gr.  repjita 
(terTna);  Lat.  terminus  =  end,  limit.] 

A.  As  substantive : 

1.  Nautical: 

(1)  Coarse  untwisted  rope,  used  for  mopa 
and  for  mat-making. 

(2)  A  wad  of  such  yarns  or  a  sail  passed 
overboard  and  hauled  into  the  vicinity  of  a 
leak,  so  as  to  be  drawn  thereinto. 

2.  Weaving :  The  ends  of  the  warp  or  weft 
threads, 

3.  Anything  resembling  a  thrum,  as  a  fila- 
mentous or  fiinge-like  appendage. 

"  All  moss  hath  here  and  there  little  stalks,  besldea 
the  low  thrum."— Bacon :  Nat.  Hist.,  S  ;J57. 

B,  As  adj. :  Made  of  coarse  yarn. 

"The  ends  are  eight  or  nine  inches  long,  hanging 
out  on  the  ui:>per  side,  like  the  shag  or  thrumb  matta, 
which  we  aumetiiiies  see  lying  in  a  passage."— CooA; 
First  Voyage,  bk.  il.,  eh,  ix. 

*  ^  Thread  and  thrum  :  [Thread,  s.]. 

thrum  (1),  v.t.    [Thrum,  s.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  To  furnish  with  thrums  or 
appendages  resembling  tlirums  ;  to  put  tufts, 
fringes,  or  other  thread-like  ajipendages  on. 

2.  Naut. :  To  insert  tufts  of  hemp  or  coir 
in  the  meshes  of  in  making  a  rope-mat. 

thrum  (2),  v.i.  &  (.  [Icel.  thruma  =  to  rattle, 
to  thunder  ;  Dan,  tromm^  =  a  drum ;  Sw. 
trumma  =  to  beat,  to  drum.]    [Drum.] 

A.  Intransitive : 

1.  To  play  coarsely,  or  unskilfully,  or  pur- 
poselessly on  a  stringed  instrument ;  to  strum. 

"  Blunderbusses  planted  in  every  loop-hole,  go  off 
constantly  at  tbe  squenklng  of  a  fiddle  nnd  the  thrum^ 
ming  of  a  guitar."~Z>rtfden  .■  Spanish  Friar,  \.  2. 

2.  To  make  a  dull,  drumming,  monotonous 
noise  on  anything,  as  with  the  fingers ;  to 
drum, 

B.  Transitive : 

1.  To  play  roughly  on  with  the  fingers,  as  a 
piano,  harp,  guitar,  &c. 

T  Thrum  is  generally  used  of  keyed,  and 
strum  of  stringed  instruments. 

2.  To  play  or  sing  in  a  monotonous  tone. 

"If  men  should  ever  be  thrum,ming  the  drone  of 
•ne  plain  song,  it  would  be  a  dull  opiate  to  the  most 
wakeful  attention."— if tl ton .'  Animad.  on  Rem,  De- 
fence. 

3.  To  drum,  to  tap,  to  beat. 

*'  oh  I  how  I  long,  how  ardently  desire. 
To  view  those  rosy  flngera  strike  the  lyre  1 
For  late,  when  bees  tu  ehange  their  climes  begaa, 
How  did  I  see  them  thrum  the  frying-pan  ! ' 

Shtnstoite:  UolemirM. 

4.  To  tell  over  in  a  tiresome  manner. 
(Scotch.) 

"  He  wad  thrum  them  ower  and  ower  to  the  like  tf 
me  ayont  the  iusle."— Scott :  Antiquary,  ch.  xxi. 

*  thrum'-ble,  v.t.  [A  frequent,  from  thrum,  v.] 
To  crowd  or  heap  together. 

"  Wicked  and  lend  folk,  who  gather,  thrumbte,  and 
heape  up  together  aJl  sorts  of  gaine."  — P.  Holland: 
Plutarch,  p.  218. 

thrummed,  a.    [Eng.  thrum  (1),  s. ;  -ed.] 
1.  Made  of  thrums  or  coarse  yarn. 
*  2.  Interwoven,  matted,  covered  thickly. 
"  Which  bears  a  grass  as  soft  as  is  the  dainty  aleave, 
And  thrumm'd  bo  thick  and  deep." 

Drayton :  Poty-Olbion,  ■.  23. 

thrummed-mat,  s. 

Naut.  :  A  mat,  or  piece  of  canvas,  with 
short  strands  of  yarn  stuck  through  it,  in 
order  to  make  a  rough  surface.  It  is  used  in 
a  vessel's  rigging,  about  any  part,  to  prevent 
chafing. 


bSil„b6y;  pout,  jo^l;  cat,  9011,  chorus,  9hln,  bengh;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a^;  expect,  ^enophon,  exist.    -iAg. 
-clan,  -tian  =  shakii.    -tion,  -slou  =  shun;  -(ion,  -gion  =  zhiin.    -clous,  -tlous,  -sioos  =  shus.    -hie,  -die,  &c.  =  Del,  d^L 
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thrum'-my,  a.   [Eng.  thrum,  s. ;  -y.]    Consist- 
ing of,  furnished  with,  or  resembling  thrums. 
"lu  tlie  middle  stADds  k  Columelln  thick  set  with 
thrumni!/  apiculse,  which  argue  thia  plant  belong  to 
the  matvacQou3  kind.*'— ^amjrfer  /  Voyages,  vol.  iiL 

thrnm'-wdrt,  «.    [Eng.  thrum,  and  wort.] 
Botany : 

1.  The  genus  Actinocarpus  (q.v.). 

2.  Amaranthus  caudatus.  Love  Lies  Bleed- 
ing, a  species  of  Amaranth,  originally  from  the 
Eastlndies.nowcultivated  in  English  gardens. 

thrush  (1),  *  thrusch,  s.  [Mid.  Eng.  thrusch, 
from  A.s.  thrysce ;  cogn.  with  0.  H.  Ger.  drosca, 
wlience  Ger.  dros^el.  These  answer  to  a  Teut. 
type,  thraska.  The  Lith.  strazdas,  strazda  show 
that  an  initial  s  haa  been  lost.  The  original 
form  appears  to  have  been  star-da.  The 
original  sense  was  prob.  cliirper,  or  twitterer; 
cf.  Gr.  a-rpi^eiv  (stHzein),  rpL^eiv  (trizein)  ■= 
to  twitter  ;  Lat.  strix=  the  screech-owl.] 

Ornith. :  The  book-name  for  any  of  the 
Turdidte  (q.v.).  They  are  universally  dis- 
tributed except  in  New  Zealand,  and  are  very 
highly  organised  birds,  and  it  is  for  this 
reason,  perhaps,  as  well  as  on  account  of  their 
omnivorous  diet,  th  it  they  have  been  able  to 
estal)tish  thpmselves  on  a  number  of  remote 
islands.  They  ditter  widely  iu  their  habits 
and  in  their  habitats;  some  are  gregarious, 
otherg  live  solitarily  or  in  pairs.  The  name 
Thnisli  is  applied  to  a  considerable  variety 
of  American  birds,  belonging  to  several  genei-a. 
Of  the  type  genus  Turdus  there  are  several 
species  iu  th«  United  States,  including  T. 
mustetinus,  tlie  Wood  Thmsh,  common  iu  low, 
damp  woods  and  thickets  in  the  Eastern  States, 
and  famuus  for  its  fine  vocal  powers;  and 
T.  fuacescetis,  the  Veery  or  Wilson's  Thrush, 
a  shy  and  retiring  bird,  but  one  ol  our  most 
delightful  songsters.  Thia  general  shy  habit 
has  given  to  several  species  the  name  of 
Hermit  Thrush,  variously  modified.  Of  other 
geuera  may  be  named  Harporhyncus  rtifus,  the 
Thraaher  or  Brown  Thrush,  a  bird  chiefly 
found  in  the  eastern  United  States,  but  ranging 
west  to  the  Rocky  Mountains  and  nurtb  to 
Canada.  It  is  abundant  in  thickets  and 
shrubbery,  and  is  a  charming  songster.  Europe 
has  several  speuies  of  the  genus  Tardus,  the 
best  knuwn  and  most  admired  being  T.  niusicus^ 
the  Song  Thrush,  Throstle,  or  Mavis,  one  of 
the  best  known  of  European  song  bu'ds,  aud 
which  in  captivity  is  easily  taught  simple  airs. 
It  IS  found  all  over  Europe,  but  leaves  some  of 
the  noithern  parts  iu  winter,  being  thus 
practically  a  bird  of  passage.  Other  species 
are  T.  in-tcivorus,  the  Missel  Thrush,  and  T. 
varius,  White's  Thrush  (q.v.).  Europe  baa 
various  Thrushes  of  other  genera  of  the  family. 

[MiSSEL-THHUSH.] 

thrush -like    birds,    s    pL     [Tdbdi- 

rORMES.j 

thrush-nightingale,  s. 

Ornith. :  (Si^e  extract), 

"  In  the  east  of  Europe  a  second  aijeclea  of  Ntifhtin- 
pale  ocuiira,  which,  though  long  kuuwn  to  Genaaa 
bird-fftiiciera  aa  the  Sprosaer,  wjia  first  apeciftcallydis- 
tiugmslied  by  Bechsteiu  as  l^tjlvia  phUomnln,  aiid 
by  other  authors  is  called  Phdoinela  turdoides  or 
P.  mijirr,  while  it  has  receired  the  BritiHh  name 
thrush-nighHnaale.  Thia  hUd,  whose  regnlar  appella- 
tion it,  aeeiiis  should  be  Dau'i-is  p'/ilomela.  extends  ita 
annimer  range  further  to  ttie  northward  than  our  D 
lutcinia/'—Varrell:  Sj^tia/t  B^rd3  {ed.'ith),  L  S20. 

thrush  (2),  s.  [Etym.  doubtful;  cf.  Dan. 
trosJce  =  the  thrush  on  the  tongue  ;  Sw.  torsk  ; 
Sw,  dial,  troak.  Prob.  allied  to  Dan.  tor ; 
Sw.  ?ors,\Icel.  thnrr;  A.S.  (A.?/rr  =drj- ;  Dan. 
torke  ;  Sw.  (or/,;a ;  Icel.  thurka  —  drought  * 
Mid.  Eng.  tknist  =  thirat] 

1,  Pathol. :  White-mouth,  a  variety  of 
Btomatitis  depending  on  the  presence  of  a 
parasitic  fungus,  Oidium  albicajis,  common  in 
phtliisis  and  other  chronic  and  wasting 
diseases,  usually  indicating  approaching 
death.  In  the  tlirush  of  young  infants,  aud 
that  of  acute  disease.-.,  danger  is  not  indicated. 
Borax  and  lioney,  milk  and  lime  water, 
magnesia,  and  gentle  aperients  are  useful ; 
and  in  more  severe  cases  a  solution  of  chlorate 
of  pota.sh. 

2.  Veterinary:  An  affection  of  the  inflam- 
matory and  suppurating  kind,  in  the  feet  of 
the  hois>*,  and  some  other  animals.  In  the 
case  of  the  horse  it  is  in  the  frog. 

thrush-fungus.  5. 

Bnt.  :  'Jif?i«Hi.  ri/h/cftrts,  a  microscopic  fungus 
developed  in  and  between  the  epitlielial  cells 
of  the  umcous  un-tubi-ane  of  the  mouth  in 
thrush.     [Thrush  (2),  1.] 


thrush-lichen,  s. 

Bot. :  Peltidea  aphthosa,  a  lichen,  which 
grows  on  alpine  rooks.  The  Swedes  prescribe 
it  for  aphtha. 

thrush  -  paste*  s.  An  astringent  for 
curing  thi-ush  in  the  feet  of  horses.  It  is 
composed  of  calamine,  verdigris,  white  vitriol, 
alum,  aud  tar. 

thriish  (3),  s.    [Thrash,  s.] 

thrust,  *  threat,  *  thrlst,  v.t.  &  i.  [Icel, 
thrysta—  to  thrust,  to  compress,  to  press,  to 
force,  to  compel;  A.S.  thrcestan=  to  oppress, 
to  afflict.  From  the  same  root  as  Lat.  trudo 
=  to  thrust,  to  push.] 

A.  Trayisitioe : 

1.  To  push  or  drive  with  force  ;  to  drive,  to 
force,  to  impel.  (Commonly followed  hyaway, 
from,  ill,  out,  into,  &c.) 

"Thou  wilt  needs  thrust  thy  neck  into  a  yoke." — 
Skakesp. :  Much  Ado  About  /Nothing,  1.  i. 

2.  To  push,  to  shove. 

"  At  this  some  of  them  laughed  at  me,  some  called 
me  fool,  aud  some  began  to  thrust  me  about." — 
Bunyan  :  Pilgrim's  Progress,  pt.  ii. 

3.  To  drive,  to  push,  to  force. 

"  And  into  the  concession  of  this  Ballarmine  is 
tJiriist  by  the  force  of  our  argument,"— B;?.  Taylor: 
Real  Presence,  §  4. 

4.  To  stab,  to  pierce. 

**  Thrust  Talbot  with  a  spear  into  the  back." 

Shakesp.  :  l  Senry  VI.,  L  1. 

B.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  make  a  thrust  or  push  ;  to  attack 
with  a  pointed  weapon.  * 

"  These  font  came  all  afront  and  mainly  thrust  at 
me." — Shnkeap, :  1  Henry  IV.,  ii.  4 

*2.  To  enter  by  pushing  ;  to  squeeze  in. 

**  I'll  be  a  Spartan  while  I  live  on  earth  ; 
But,  when  in  heav'n  I'll  staud  neict  to  Uerculei, 
Aud  thrust  between  my  fathernuJ  the  God  " 

Oryden.     {Todd.} 

*  3.  To  push  forward  ;  to  come  with  force  ; 
to  press  on  ;  to  intrude. 

"  Tbia  thrusts  amid  the  throng  with  furious  force ; 
Down  goes,  at  once,  the  horseman  and  the  liorse," 
Dryden:  Palamon  &  Ardte,  iii.  607. 

*  4.  To  rush  forward  ;  to  rush  at. 

*  ^  1.  To  thnbst  on :  To  impel,  to  urge 
forward. 

"  We  make  guilty  of  our  dtsasterfl  the  sun,  the 
noon,  and  stars,  an  if  we  were  villains  on  necessity 
.  .  .  aud  all  that  we  are  evil  iu,  by  a  divine  thrusting 
•n." — Shakesp. :  Lear,  i.  2. 

2.  To  thrust  one's  self  in  (or  into) :  To  in- 
trude, to  obtrude. 

"  How  dare  you  thrust  yourselves 
Into  ray  private  meditatious  ? " 

Shakegp. :  Swrv  VIII.,  IL  3. 

3.  To  thrust  oxU : 

(1)  To  drive  out,  to  expel. 

"  They  were  thrust  out  of  Egypt"— JPxodia  xii.  39. 

(2)  To  push  out ;  to  protrude  :  as,  To  thrust 
(Hit  tlie  tongue. 

4.  To  thrust  through :  To  pierce. 


*  5.  To  thrust  together :  To  compress. 

"  He  thrunt  the  fleece  together,  and  wriuged  the  dew 
•at  of  it.'— Judges  vi.  J8. 

thrust  (1),  s.     [Thrust,  v.] 
L  OrdinuT^  Language : 

1.  A  violent  pusli  or  drive,  as  with  a 
pointed  weapon,  pushed  in  the  direction  of 
its  length,  or  with  the  hand,  foot,  or  an  in- 
strument. 

"  Nothing  there,  save  death,  was  mute ; 
Stroke,  and  thrust,  and  flash,  and  cry," 

Byron :  Siege  of  Corinth,  xxlr. 

2.  A  stab. 

"  A  thrust  (quoth  he)  of  a  sword,  which  went  in  at 
kis  side."— P.  Holland:  Plutarch,  p.  7L 

3.  An  assault,  an  attack. 

"  There  is  one  thrust  at  your  pure,  pretended  m©- 
•hanisiii.'" — More:  Divine  Dialogues. 

II.  Technically : 

1.  Muung-engineer.:  The  breaking  down- 
ward of  the  roof  of  a  gallery,  owing  to  the 
weight  of  the  superincumbent  strata.  Op- 
posed to  creep,  which  is  an  upheaval  of  the 
gallery  floor. 

2.  Husb.  :  The  white  whey  which  last  leaves 
the  curd  in  pressing. 

3.  Mech. :  The  force  exerted  by  any  body  or 
system  of  bodies  against  another  body  or 
system,  such  as  the  force  exerted  by  rafters 
or  beams  against  the  walls  supporting  them. 

%  Thrust  of  an  arch  : 

Build. :  The  force  exerted  by  the  arch 
stones  considered  as  a  combination  of  wedges. 


to   overturn  the  abutments   or   walls  from 
which  the  arch  springs. 

thrust-hoe,  s.  A  hoe  which  is  worked 
by  pushing ;  a  Dutch  hoe. 

*  thrust  (2),  *  thurst, ».    [Thirst,  s.] 

thriist'-er,  s.  [Eng.  thrust,  v. ;  -er.]  One 
who  thrusts  or  stabs  ;  in  hunting  slang,  one 
who  pushes  or  presses  forward  in  front  of  the 
rest  of  the  field. 

"'By  the  imwera,  they  have  found!'  plaintively 
rejoins  his  companion,  who  chances  to  be  a  recognized 
thntster  in  the  fullest  sense  of  the  term."— /Ve^if,  Jan. 
2,  18SS. 

thrust' -iiig,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.    [Thrust,  v.] 
A,  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  d  particip.  a^j- :  (See 
the  verb). 
C.  As  s^ibstantive: 

1.  The  act  of  pushing  or  driving  with  force, 

2.  The  act  of  squeezing  curd  with  the  hand 
to  expel  the  whey. 

3.  (PI.) :  The  white  whey  or  that  which  is 
pressed  out  of  the  curd  by  the  hand,  and  of 
which  butter  is  sometimes  made.    (Prov.) 

thrusting- screw,  s.  The  screw  of  a 
screw-press  ;  of  a  cheese-press,  for  instance. 

thriis'-tle  (tie  as  el),  5.    [Throstls.]    The 

thrush. 

"  No  thrustles  shrill  the  bramble  bush  forsake ; 
No  chirping  lark  the  welkin  sheen  invokes." 

Sajf. 

*  thrust-y,  *  thurst-y,  a.    [Thirsty.) 

thrut9h'-er,  ^.    [Etym.  doubtful.] 

Mack. :  An  auxiliary  high-pressure  noi^ 
condensing  engine. 

thry-fal-low,  v.t.    [Thrifallow.] 

*  thrym'- gg.,  *  thrim'-^  s.  [A.S.]  An 
Anglo-Saxon  silver  coin,  the  value  of  which 
is  doubtful,  being  stated  by  some  as  3s.,  by 
others  as  3d.,  and  by  others  again  as  the  third 
of  a  shilling  or  4d. 

*  thryse,  adv.    [Thrice.] 

Thu'-ban,  *.    [Corrupted  Arabic] 

Astron. :  A  fixed  star,  a  Draconis.  It  was 
formerly  the  brightest  star  in  the  constellation, 
but  is  now  only  between  the  third  and  the 
fourth  magnitude.  U[)wards  of  4,600  yearn 
ago  it  was  situated  very  near  the  celestial 
pole,  from  which  it  is  now  distant  nearly  26°. 

thud,  if.  [Of  imitative  origin,  prob.  connected 
with  A.S.  thoden  =  a  whirlwind,  a  violent 
wind.)  The  sound  produced  by  a  blow  upon 
a  comparatively  soft  substance  ;  a  noise  as 
that  of  a  heavy  stone  striking  the  ground ;  a 
stroke  or  blow  causing  a  dull,  hollow  sound. 

"  Tbfl  flail  makes  a  louder  thud  In  the  tlelda  than 
you  would  imagine."— 5cri6w«r'a  Magazine,  Nov.,  1878, 
p.  44. 

*  t  To  play  thud :  To  fall. 

"  For  fear  of  playiiig  thud  on  the  ground. "—ITUfM,* 
Nodes  AmbroBiunce  ( Worics,  i,  73j. 

thud,  v.i.  [Thud,  s.]  To  make  a  loud,  inter- 
mittent noise. 

"  Here.  Dooii  poured  down  his  far-fetched  floods: 
There,  well-fed  Irwiue  stately  thuds." 

Burns :  The  Vision. 

Thiig,  Thag,  s.  [Hind,  thaga  =  to  deceive.] 
1.  Lit.  £  Hist.  (PI.) :  The  name  given  in  the 
northern  provinces  of  India  tp  a  fraternity, 
who  looked  upon  murder  as  the  sole  means  of 
staying  the  wrath  of  the  goddess  Kali,  and 
derived  their  principal  means  of  support  from 
the  plunder  of  their  victims.  In  old  times, 
according  to  Hindoo  mythology,  filali  made 
war  uptm  a  race  of  giants,  from  every  drop  of 
who.se  blood  sprang  a  demon.  These  deninna 
multiplied,  and  at  last  tlie  goddess  created  two 
men  to  whom  she  gave  handkerchiefs,  with 
which  they  strangled  the  infernal  beings. 
When  the  men  had  finished  their  task,  the 
goddess  gave  them  the  privilege  of  using  the 
handkeri-hief  against  tlieir  fellows,  and  so  the 
class  of  Thugs  is  said  to  have  arisen.  Although 
worshipping  a  Hindoo  goddess,  the  majority 
of^the  Thugs  were  Muhammadans.  Tliey 
usually  travelled  in  gangs,  the  members  of 
whieli  had  ostensibly  some  honest  calling  in 
their  own  community,  and  in  selecting  their 
victims  always  endeavoured  to  pitch  upon 
persons  of  property  in  order  that  while  pro- 
pitiating the  goddess  they  might  enrich  her 
worshippers.  Various  steps  were  taken  to 
suppress  the  Thugs  both  by  the  native  and 
tlie  Eiighsh  goveinments,  and  in  1829  Lord 


&te,  fat,  tare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father ;  we.  wet.  here,  camel,  her,  there ;   pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine :  go,  pot, 
or,  wore,  wolf;  work,  who,  son;  mute,  ciib,  ciire,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full;  try,  Syrian,    se,  oe  =  e;  ey  =  a;  qu  =  tw. 
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William  Bentiiick  adopted  such  stringent 
measures  that  in  six  years  (1S30-35)  2,000  of 
thein  were  arrested  ;  of  these  1,500  were  con- 
vieted  and  sentenced  to  death,  transportation, 
or  imprisonment,  according  to  the  gravity  of 
the  charges  proved  against  them.  In  1S36  a 
law  was  passed  making  tlie  fact  of  belonging 
to  a  gang  of  Thugs  punislnnent  by  imprison- 
ment for  life  with  hard  labour,  and  though 
some  gangs  probably  linger  in  districts  where 
British  authority  or  the  power  of  the  more 
enlightened  native  princes  cannot  reach,  the 
system  is  now  so  broken  that  it  is  practically 
powerless. 

"  His  two  most  memorable  acts  are  the  abolition  of 

iati  (suttee),  and   the  8ui>i)res9ion  of  tLie  Thugs." — 

£nc!/c.  Brit,  (eiflth),  xU,  806. 

2.  Fig. :  A  rough.     {Amer.) 

"  Affrays  were  still  common  ;  the  Know-nothing 
movement  came  on,  and  a  few  thugs  terrorized  the 
city  with  campaign  broils,  beating,  stabbing,  and 
shooting." — Canturt/  ilagazine,  June,  18B3,  p.  230. 

rhu^-gee,  Tha'-gl,  s.  [Hind,  thagi.]  The 
practices  of  the  Thugs ;  Thuggism. 

"Tliey  [the  Thugs)  were  colonized  at  Jnbbulpore 
into  a  trade  settlement,  where  technical  instruction 
was  atTurded  them  and  their  children,  and  the  practice 
of  thuggee  hafi  become  extinct. "~^^2«j/  A  Dana: 
Amer.  Cyclop.,  XV.  730. 

Thug'-gism,  s.  [Eng.  Thug;  -ism.'i  The 
system  of  assassination  carded  on  by  the  Thugs 
to  appease  the  goddess  Kali,  and  to  secure 
eternal  happiness  for  themselves. 

"  Out  of  this  fermenting  mass  of  half-crazy  ideas 
rise  strange  monstrosities  and  horrible  beliefs.  Such 
a  one  ia  Thuggism.' — JBroum:  Peoples  of  the  World, 
ir.  75. 

thu-i'-tes,    t  thu-y'-tes,  thu-yi'-te^,  s. 

[Mod.  Lat.  thvja,  thuya ;  suflf.  -ites.] 

PalmoiU. :  A  genus  of  Conifers  akin  to  the 
recent  Thuja.  Five  British  species  from  the 
British  Lower  Jurassic  rocks. 

thu'-ja,  thu'-ya,  s.  [Lat.  thya^  thyia,  from 
Gr.  6va  {thua),  Bvia  (thuia)  =  an  African  tree 
with  sweet-smelling  wood  nsed  in  making 
costly  furniture ;  probably  the  Arbor  vUcb. 
(See  def.)] 

Bot. :  Arbor  vitm,  a  genus  of  Cupressese ; 
natives  of  Asia,  Africa,  aud  North  America. 
Evergreen  trees  or  shrubs,  with  monot:cio*us 
fli>wers,  having  the  male  catkins  ovoid  and 
lateral,  tlie  female  ones  solitary  and  terminal ; 
the  former  has  the  pollen  of  each  flower  in- 
eluded  in  four  cases  attached  to  the  inner  face 
of  the  scale  towards  its  base  ;  ovary  united  to 
the  bractea,  the  two  forming  a  semipeltate 
recept-icle  with  two  ovules  ;  seeds  sometimes 
sliglitly  winged.  Leaves  scale-like,  closely 
imbricated  or  conipressed.  I'hvjaoccidentalis, 
the  Western  or  Amf^rican  Arbor  vitce,  the 
species  commonly  planted  in  gardens,  baa 
obovate  coiie.s,  with  the  interior  scales  truncate 
and  gibbous  beneatti  the  apex.  It  grows  best 
in  cool  swampy  places.  The  wood  is  fitted  for 
posts  and  rails,  the  brauches  for  brooms, 
which  have  a  certain  fragrance.  It  is  a  tree 
from  20  to  50  feet  high,  but  when  under, 
cultivation  is  generally  much  snialkT.  It  is 
well  adapted  for  hedges,  bearing  cutting 
well.  T.  orientalis,  the  Oriental  or  Chinese  Ar- 
bor vitcey  occurring  on  rocky  ridges  in  Siberia, 
China,  and  Japan,  has  the  cones  elliptic,  with 
the  interior  scales  blunt  and  niucronate  below 
the  apex.  T.  pendula,  a  native  of  Tartary, 
has  globose  cones,  and  filiform  pendulous 
branches.  All  the  species  are  stimulating 
aud  diuretic. 

thuja-oU»  g. 

Cheui. :  Obtained  by  distilling  the  ends  of 
the  branches  and  leaves  of  Thuja  occidentalis, 
with  water.  It  is  a  mixture  of  several  essen- 
tial oils  boiling  between  190'  and  206°.  It  is 
colourless  when  fresli,  has  the  odour  of  thuja, 
is  lighter  than  water,  slightly  soluble  therein, 
but  easily  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether.  By 
oil  of  vitriol  it  is  immediately  resinized. 

thu'-jene,  a.    [Thujone.] 

thu'-jen-in,  5.    [Eng.  thujen(e);  -in.] 

Chem. :  C2^H240i4.  Thu,jigenin.  Obtained 
by  heating  for  a  short  time  a  mixture  of 
thujetin  anil  hydrochloric  acid.  It  forms 
microscopic  needles  slightly  soluble  in  water, 
but  soluble  in  alcohol. 

thu-Jet'-ic,  a.  [Eng.  thujet{in);  -ic.]  Derived 
from  or  containing  thiyetin. 

thujetic-acid,  s. 

Chem. :  C28H22O13.  Prepared  by  boiling 
thujetin  with  baryta  water,  adding  sulphuric 


acid  after  a  while,  then  alcohol,  and  filtering 
the  liquid  when  hot.  It  aejiarates  in  lemon- 
yellow  microscopic  needles,  soluble  in  alcohol 
and  precipitated  by  water. 

thu'-jet-in,  s.     [Eng.  thuXin) ;  -eiin.] 

Chem.:  C28H28O16.  A  tannin -substance 
obtained  along  with  a  crystallizable  sugar  by 
heating  tliujin  witli  dilute  acids.  The  liquid 
after  a  time  becomes  colourless,  and  deposits 
thujetin  on  evaporation.  It  is  soluble  in 
alcohol  and  ether,  and  insoluble  in  water. 
Its  alcoholic  solution  assumes  a  splendid 
blue-green  colour  with  ammonia,  and  is  turned 
inky-black  with  ferric  chloride. 

thu-jig'-eii-in,  s.    [Thujenin.] 

thu'-jin,  s.     [Mod.  Lat.  thuj(a) ;  •in.'] 

Chem. :  C20H22O12.  A  crystallizable  gluco- 
side  occurring  in  the  green  parts  of  Thuja 
occidentalis.  It  forms  lemon-yellow  micro- 
scopic crystals,  has  an  astringent  taste,  is 
soluble  in  alcohol,  gives  a  yellow  precipitate 
with  acetate  of  lead,  and  is  coloured  dark 
green  with  ferric  chloride. 

thu'-jone,  thu'-jene,  9.  [Mod.  Lat.  thvQ{a) ; 
-otie,  -ene.J 

Chem.  :  A  volatile  hydro-carbon  obtained 
from  thuja  oil  by  distilling  it  over  iodine, 
quicklime,  and  potassium,  in  succession,  Thu- 
jone is  like  turpentine  oil  in  taste  and  odour, 
is  lighter  than  water,  and  boils  at  165-175'. 

Thu'-le»  3.  [Lat.]  The  name  given  by  the 
aucienis  to  the  most  northern  country  known 
to  them.  It  is  variously  identified  with 
Shetland,  Iceland,  and  Norway. 

"  Where  the  Northern  Ocean,  in  vast  whirls. 
Boils  round  the  naked  melancholy  isles 
Of  furthest  2'liule."  Thomson:  Autumn,  863, 

1  Ultimo  Thule :  The  farthest  Tliule :  the 
end  of  the  world. 

thu'-lite,  s.  [After  Thule,  the  ancient  name 
for  a  country  far  north  ;  suff.  -ite  (Min.).^ 

Min. :  A  rose-red  variety  of  Zoisite  (q.v.), 
with  sp.gr.  3"124,  strongly  dicliroic  parallel 
to  the  vertical  axis.  The  original  was  found 
at  Souland,  Tellemarken,  Norway. 

thumb  (b  silent),  "^thomli,  ^^thoinbe,  s. 

[A,S.  thuma,  thiima ;  cogn.  with  Dut.  duim; 
Sw.  tumme;  O,  H.  Ger.  dumo ;  Ger.  dauvien, 
all  =  a  thumb;  Icel.  thamall^the  thumb  of 
a  glove.    From  the  same  root  as  ttimid  (q.v.).^ 

1.  The  short  thiolc  finger  of  the  human 
hand,  or  the  corresponding  member  of  other 
animals  ;  the  first  of  the  fingers,  differing 
from  the  others  in  having  but  two  phalanges. 

"  To  identify  him  should  have  been  easy ;  for  he  liad 
a  wound  in  the  face,  and  had  lost  a  t?iumb."—Miicau- 
lay :  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xix. 

2.  The  part  of  a  glove  which  covers  the 
thumb. 

IT  (1)  Rule  of  thumb  :  [Rule,  s.]. 

C2)  To  bite  the  thumb  at :  [Bite,  u.]. 

(3)  Under  one's  thumh :  Completely  under 
one's  power  or  influence  ;  completely  subser- 
vient to  another. 

"  He  is  under  the  thumb  of  that  doctor." — H. 
Kingaley :  Geoffry  Ilamlan,  ch.  ix. 

*  tta.umb-'band,  s.  A  twist  of  anything 
as  thick  as  tli*;  thumb. 

"  Tie  thumb-bands  of  hay  round  iYieia."— Mortimer. 

thutub-bit,  s.  A  piece  of  meat  eaten  on 
bread,  so  called  from  the  thumb  being  placed 
on  it.    (Hallivjell.) 

thumb-blue,  s.  Indigo  in  the  form  of 
small  balls  or  lumps  u^fd  by  laundresses  to 
give  a  clear  or  pure  tint  to  linen,  &c.  So 
called  because  each  lump  is  indented  as  if  by 
thumb-marks. 

thumb-cleat,  s. 

Naut.  :  A  small  cleat  forming  a  leader  to 
carry  the  bight  of  a  rope. 

thumb-flint,  a. 

Anthrop. :  A  popular  name  for  a  short  fonn 
of  scraper,  the  longer  varieties  of  which  are 
sometimes  known  as  "finger-flints."  Evans 
{Ancient  Stone  Implements,  p.  262),  thinks  that 
these  names,  "though  colloquially  conve- 
nient, are  not  sufficiently  definite  to  be  worthy 
of  being  retained." 

thumb-latch,  s.  -A  kind  of  door-latch, 
so  called  from  the  lever  being  pressed  by  the 
thumb  in  order  to  open  the  latch. 

thumb-mark,  ».    A  mark  left  by  the 


impression  of  the  thumb,  as  on  the  pages  of 
a  book  or  the  like  ;  hence,  any  similar  iiiark* 

"  There  are  inarltB  of  age, 
There  are  thumb-marks  on  thy  margin, 
Made  by  liands  thiit  clasped  thee  rudely." 

Longfellow  :  Old  Danish  Hong-book, 

thumb-nut,  s,  A  nut  having  wings  by 
which  it  is  turned  by  the  thumb  and  finger 
to  tighten  upon  its  bolt ;  a  butterfly-nut. 

•  thumb-ring,  s.  A  ring  worn  on  the 
thumb.    (Shakesp.  :  1  Henry  IV.,  ii.  4.) 

thumb-pot,  s.  The  smallest  size  of 
flower-pots. 

"  Tiny  plants  in  thurnb-pott  were  also  used."— /VeM, 
Jan.  1,  1697. 

thumb-screw,  s. 

1,  A  screw  with  a 
flat-sidedbead,  adapt- 
ed to  be  turned  by  the 
finger  and  thumb. 

2.  An  old  instru- 
ment of  torture  to 
break  the  thumb- 
joint  ;  a  thumbkin. 

"  He  had  brought  into 
use  a  little  steel  thumb- 
scroif  which  gave  such 
exquisite    tormont  that  THUMB-SCREW, 

it  had  wrung  confessions  ..^  ov-j**. 

even  out  of  men  on  wliom 

his  Majesty's  favourite  boot  had  been  tried  in  vain.* 
—Maeauiag :  Hitt.  Mng.,  ch.  vl. 

thumb-Stall,  s. 

1.  A  case,  sheath,  or  covering  of  leather  or 
other  substance,  to  be  worn  on  the  thumb. 

"Glovea  cut  into  thum.bstallt."— Qaylon  :  FestivouS 
Notes,  p.  97. 

2.  A  sailor's  thimble  used  in  sail-making ; 
it  is  made  of  iron,  horn,  or  leather,  and  has 
the  edges  turned  up  to  receive  the  thread.  It 
is  worn  on  tJie  thumb  to  tighten  the  stitches. 

t  3.  Ordn. :  A  stall  of  buckskin  stuff'ed  with 
hair,  'which  a  gunner  weai-s  on  his  thumb 
to  cover  the  vent  while  the  piece  is  being 
sponged  and  loaded. 


[Thumb,  s.] 

;  to  play  with  the 
:  as,  To  thumb  over  a  tune. 


thiimb  {h  silent),  v.t.  &  i. 

A,  Transitive: 

1.  To  liaudle  awkwardly  ; 
fingers :        —     ■ 

2.  To  mark,  soil,  or  wear  with  the  thumb 
or  fingers,  or  by  frequent  handling. 

"  Within  a  week  after  it  had  arrived  it  hod  been 
thumbed  by  twenty  families." — AtacaiUay :  Hist.  Eng„ 
ch.  iii. 

B.  Ivirans. :  To  play  on  with  the  fingers. 

thumbed  (p  silent),  u.    [Eng.  thumb,  s. ;  -ed.] 

1.  Having  thumbs. 

2.  Having  thumb-marks, 

thiimb -ie-kinf,  thumb'-i-hina  (b  silent), 
s.  pi.    [Thumbkins.] 

thumb'-kSns  (6  silent),  s.  pi.  [Eng.  thumb,  s. ; 
dimin.  suff".  -kin.]  A  thumbscrew;  an  instru- 
ment of  torture  for  compressing  the  thumbs, 
much  used  by  the  Inquisition  in  Spain,  and 
occasionally  in  Britain,  when  it  was  desired 
to  obtain  a  confession  or  recantation  from 
any  person  by  causing  him  exquisite  pain 
without  endangering  his  life.  Thumbkins 
were  last  used  in  Britain  in  ISS-l,  on 
Prof.  Carstairs.  Called  also  thumbiekiirs  and 
thumbikins. 

"I'll  set  those  to  look  after  him  shall  keepUmaa 
fast  aa  if  his  legs  were  in  the  boots,  or  his  fingers  in 
the  thumAikins.'  —Scott :  Old  Mortality,  ch.  ix.        1 

thumb'-lei?S  Q>  silent),  a.  [Eng,  thumb,  s. ; 
-}ess.]  Having  no  thumb  ;  hence,  awkward, 
clumsy,  unskilful. 

"The  servants  thuTnblrsse." 

Merrick :  Hesperidet,  p.  388. 

thumbless-monkeys,  s.  pi. 

Zool. :  A  term  sometimes  applied  to  the 
species  of  two  genera,  Colobos  and  Ateles,  Ije- 
cause  the  firsc  digit  of  their  fore  limbs  is 
functionless.  The  first  genus  is  from  the 
western  hemisphere,  the  second  from  the 
eastern. 

*  thu'-mer-stone  (th  as  t),  s.  [A  trans,  of 
Ger.  thumerstein.]    [Thumite.] 

thu'-mite  (thas  t),  s.    [After  Thum,  Saxony, 
where  found  ;  snfT.  -ite{Min.).'\ 
Min.  :  The  same  as  Axinite  (q.v.). 

thum'-mim,  s.  [Heb.  D^nn  (tummim)  D^n 
(thummim)  =  perfection  ;  from  D^ri  (tamam) 
=  to  complete ;  to  be  perfect.]    [Urim.] 


boil,  bo^;  pd^t,  j6t^1;  cat,  9ell,  chorus.  9hin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a^;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist 
-clan,  -tian  =  shan«    -tion,  -slon  =  snuu ;  -tion,  -glon  =  zhun.    -cious.  -tious,  -sious  =  shus.    -ble,  -die,  &c. 


ph  =  t 
b^l,  d^L 
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thump— thunder 


thuaip,  s.  [Thump,  v.}  The  sound  m.-ide  by 
the  sudden  fall  of  a  heavy  body,  as  by  a  blow 
with  a  club,  the  fist,  &c,  the  stroke  of  a  ham- 
mer, or  the  like ;  a  heavy  blow  given  with 
something  thick. 

"  Thts  distant  lorflre'fl  swintrlng  thump  profound  ; 
Or  yell,  in  the  deep  wuuds.  of  lonely  hound." 

Wordsworth:  Evening  Walk, 

ttiump,  v.t.  &  i.  [Cf.  Icel.  dumpa  —  to  thump ; 
Sw.  dial,  dompa  =  to  thuiup,  dumpa  =  to 
make  a  noise.] 

A,  Trails.  :  To  beat  or  strike  with  some- 
thing thick  or  heavy. 

"  Thump  1  theo  see  thou  thump  thy  master  well.' — 
Shakesp.  :  2  Utmry  V'l.,  ii.  3. 

B,  Iiitrans.:  To  strike  or  fell  on  with 
heavy  blows  ;  to  beat. 

"  A  i-a^ed  musician  to  thump  monotonously  oD  a 
tom-tom."— Daili/  Teltgraph,  Sept.  10, 1885. 

thump'-er»    s,     [Eng.  thumps  v. ;    -er.     For 
sense  2,  cf.  whopper.] 
L  One  who  or  that  which  thumps. 

"  0  let  me  ring  the  fore  bell. 
And  here  are  thumfjers." 

Beaum..  A  Flet. :  Mad  Lover,  v. 

2.  Some  person  or  thing  very  great  or  huge. 

"  Small  aa  you  will,  if  'twas  a  bumper, 
Ceutuui  for  one  would  be  a  thumper." 
BjfTom :  Critical  Jiemarkt  upon  Pastagea  in  Soracc 

Uiump'-mg,  a.  [Thdmp,  v.]  Large,  heavy, 
huge ;  very  great. 

"  You've  run  up  a  thumpivg  bill,  and  I'll  warrant 
you'll  pay  it  like  a  lord."— O'A'fi^e;  FontainebleaUt 

thun-bergj'-i-a,  s.  [Named  after  CJarl  Fetter 
Tliunberg  (1743-1S2S),  a  Swedish  -  traveller, 
botanist,  and  professor  of  natural  history  at 
Upsal.] 

BoL:  A  genus  of  Gardenidae,  sometimes 
made  a  synonym  of  Gardenia.  Involucre  two- 
leaved  ;  calyx  about  twelve- toothed  ;  corolla 
campanulate  ;  capsule  beaked,  two -celled. 
Handsome  and  fragrant  climbers,  cultivated 
commonly  in  gardens  for  the  beauty  of  their 
flowers.  I'hiinbergia  fragrans  has  cordate, 
acuminate  leaves  ;  T.  grandi/lora  angular,  cor- 
date leaves,  larger  flowers  with  no  hiner  calyx, 
and  the  anthers  bearded  and  spurred.  Both 
are  natives  of  the  East  Indies. 

tliun-berg-i-e'-sa»  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  thun- 
bergi(a) ;  Lat.  fem.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -effi.] 

Bot.  :  A  tribe  of  Acanthacese.  Seeds  with  a 
horny  expansion  of  the  placenta, 

t3iiin'-der,  ''thon-der,  "^tliozi-er,  *thnn- 
dlr,  s,  [Prop.  ikuTieT,  from  A.S.  thunor  = 
thunder,  allied  to  thunian  =  (1)  to  become 
thin,  to  be  stretched  out,  (2)  to  rattle,  to 
thunder;  gethuji  =  a,  loud  noise;  cogii.  with 
Dut.  donder ;  Icel.  r7idrr=Thor,  the  god  of 
thunder;  Dan.  torden;  Sw.  tordon :  O.  H.  Ger. 
trionar ;  Ger  donner  =  thuuder  ;  Lat.  toTW  = 
to  thunder,  (oni/T^is  =  thunder  ;  A.S.  Ionian, 
(ftwaria/i  =  to  thunder;  Sansc;.  tan  =  to  sound. 
For  the  excrescent  d,  cf.  gender,  tender,  &c.] 

L  Lit,  &  Physics  :  The  violent  report  which 
follows  a  flash  of  lightning.  It  commences  at 
the  same  moment  as  the  flash;  but,  as  the 
sound  travels  only  at  the  rate  of  about  1,100 
feet  a  second,  while  light  does  so  at  the  rate 
of  about  200,000  miles,  the  flash  of  the 
lightning  is  the  first  to  be  perceived,  and  thus 
a  means  is  afforded  of  calculating  the  dis- 
tance of  the  lightning.  The  noise  of  the 
thunder  arises  from  the  disturbance  produced 
in  the  air  by  the  electric  discharge,  but  why 
the  sound  should  be  so  prolonged  has  been 
differently  explained.  The  old  hypothesis 
was  that  the  sound  was  echoed  from  every 
precipice,  from  every  building,  and  from 
every  cloud  in  the  sky.  Another  is  that  the 
lightning  it-self  is  a  series  of  discharges,  each 
producing  a  particular  sound  according  to  the 
distance  at  which  it  commences,  and  the  vary- 
ing densities  of  the  poitions  of  air  which  it 
traverses  before  reaching  the  ear.  A  third  con- 
jecture is  that  the  noise  arises  from  the  zigzag 
movement  of  the  electric  fluid,  the  air  at  each 
salit^nt  angle  being  at  its  maximum  com- 
pression.   (Ganot.) 

II.  Figuratively : 

1.  Tlie  destructive  agent  in  a  thunderstorm; 
a  discharge  of  lightning ;  a  thunderbolt, 

2.  Any  loud  noise. 

"  The  Grecian  train 
With  answering  thunders  fiU'd  the  echoing  plain," 
Pope-  Homer;  /iiad  xiii.  1,059. 

3.  An  awful  or  startling  denunciation  or 
threat. 


thunder-axe*  &-. 

Anthrop. :  A  popular  name  for  a  celt,  from 
the  idea  that  they  were  "  thunderbolts. ' 

"Tbe  countryfolks  of  the  West  of  England  still  hold 
that  the  thunder-a:tes  they  find  foil  from  the  aky." — 
Tj/lor ;  Early  HUt.  Mankind  (ed.  1878),  p.  224. 

*  thunder  -  bearer,  s.     He  in  whose 

hands  is  the  timnder. 

"  I  do  not  bid  the  thunder-bem'ei'  shoot. " 

Shakesp. :  Lear,  ii.  4, 

*  thunder-heat,  v.t.  To  strike  with  a 
thunderbolt. 

"  He  tbem  thunder-bet  whereso  he  went. ' 

.  HudAi<m:  Judith,  v.  897. 

thunder-bird,  s. 

Anthrop. :  An  imaginary  bird,  occurring  in 
the  mythology  of  races  of  low  culture,  and 
personifying  thunder  or  its  cause. 

"Among  the  Caribs,  Brazilians,  Harvey  Islanders 
and  Karens,  Bechuanaa  and  Basutos,  we  tind  legends 
of  ft  flapping  or  flashing  Thunder-bird,  which  seem 
simply  to  translate  into  myth  tbe  thought  of  thunder 
end  ligbtoiug  descending  from  the  upper  regions  of 
the  air,  the  homo  of  the  eajjle  abd  the  vulturo." — 
Tylor  :  Prim.  Cult.  (ed.  1873),  i.  3flS. 

*  thunder-blasted,  a.  Struck  or  blasted 
by  lightning. 

*  thunder-burst,  «.  A  burst  or  peal  of 
thunder. 

thnnder-clap,  s.  A  clap,  peal,  or  burst 
of  tJiunder ;  the  sudden  report  of  a  discharge 
of  atmospheric  electricity. 

"  Bayne,  hayle,  and  snowe  do  pa;  them  Bad  penance, 
And  dreadful!  (hunder-daps  (thiit  make  them  quake) 
With    flames    and    flnshiug    lights   that   thousaud 
changes  make," 

Spenser:  F  Q.  (Qf  MutdbUitie),  vU.  23. 

thunder-cloud,  s. 

Meteor.  :  A  cloud  from  which  lightning 
flashes  forth,  or  may  do  so,  with  accompany- 
ing tliunder.  It  is  a  modification  of  the 
nimbus,  but,  as  a  rule,  is  darker  than  the 
ordinaj-y  type  of  that  cloud.  When  several 
exist  the  space  between  them  is  sometimes  of 
a  peculiar  colour.  They  vary  greatly  in  eleva- 
tion, some  being  very  low— a  good  many  abotit 
3,000  feet  high,  while  others  have  been  known 
to  reach  16,000  feet  in  elevation. 

"Themytb  .  .  .  resolves  itself  into  simple  phrases, 
which  spuke  of  the  thunder-clmul  as  looming  over  the 
city  from  day  to  day."— Coa:;  Introd.  to  Myt/wlogy, 
p.  121. 

*  thunder-crack,  s.   A  clap  of  thunder. 

"  Nor  is  he  moved  with  all  the  thunder-cracka 
Of  tyrants'  threats,  or  with  the  surly  brow 
Of  Fow'r." 

Daniel :  To  the  Countess  of  Ovmberland, 

thunder-daisy,  s. 

Bot. :  Chrysanthemum  L&iicanthemum. 

*  thunder-dart,  s.    A  thunderbolt. 

"  No  worke  it  seem'd  of  earthly  craftsmans  wit, 
But  rather  wrought  by  bis  owne  industry. 
That  thunder-darte*  for  Jove  his  syi'e  doth  fit.' 

SpejMCT- .'  Visions  of  Bellay. 

*  thunder -darter,  s.  He  who  darts 
the  thunder;  Jove. 

"  0  thou  great  thunder-darter  of  Olympus,  forget 
that  thou  art  Jove,  the  kiug  of  goAs."— Shakesp. : 
TroUus  &  Cresnda,  ii.  8. 

thunder-dint,  5.  The  noise  of  thunder ; 
a  thundering  noise. 

thunder-dirt,  s.  The  New  Zealand  name 
for  the  gelatinous  volva  of  Ileodictyon,  for- 
merly eaten  by  the  natives.    {Berkeley.) 

thunder-drop,  s.  One  of  the  large, 
heavy,  thinly-scattered  drops  of  rain  which 
precede  a  thunder-storm. 

"  Ab  thunder-drops  fall  on  a  sleeping  sea." 

Tennyson  :  Dream  of  Fair  Women,  122. 

thunder-fish,  5. 

1.  Malapterurus  electricus.  [Malapterurus.] 

2.  Misgurmts  fossilis.  (Nature,  March  25, 
1886,  p.  497.)    [■Weather-fish.] 

*  thunder-fit,  s.  A  shock  or  noise  re- 
sembling  thunder. 

thunder-flower,  «. 

Botany : 

(1)  Stellaria  Holostea.  A  correspondent  of 
Messrs.  Britten  &  Holland  suggests  that  the 
name  may  have  arisen  from  the  fact  that  the 
immature  capsule  contains  air,  and,  when 
pressed  between  the  finger  and  thumb,  as  it 
often  is  for  amusement  by  children,  it  bursts 
with  a  slight  report. 

(2)  Pap&ver  Rhceas. 

(3)  Lychnis  vef^pertina. 
thunder-god,  s. 

Anthrop. :  A  deity  who,  in  the  mythology 


of  races  of  low  culture,  are  supposed  to  pre* 
side  over  or  cause  thunder. 

"The  place  of  the  Thunder.god  lu  polytheistic  re. 
Uglon,  is  similar  to  that  of  the  Rain-god,  in  mnuy  casbb 
even  to  entire  coincidence.  But  his  charactarls  rather 
of  wrath  than  of  beuetlceuce,  a  character  which  we 
have  half  lost  the  power  to  realize,  since  the  agoulzliiE 
terror  of  thunderstuniis  which  appals  savage  minds 
has  dwindled  away  in  ours,  now  that  we  behold  In  It 
not  tbe  manifestation  of  divine  wrath,  but  tbe  re- 
storation of  electric  equillDrium,"  — 3^Ior;  Prim, 
Cult.  (ed.  1873),  ii.  262. 

thunder-head,  s.  A  popular  name  for 
the  cloud  called  Cumulus. 

*  thunder-master,  s.  Master  of  the 
thunder. 

*'  No  more,  thou  thunder-master,  shew 
Thy  spite  on  mortal  flies." 

Shakesp.  :  Cymbeline,  v.  1 

*thunder-music,  s.  Music  having  the 
deep  rolling  sound  of  thunder.  (Tennysmij 
1%  Mem.,  Ixxxvii.  7.) 

thunder-peal,  s.  A  peal  or  clap  ol 
thunder. 

"  And  who,  'mid  thunder-pealt  can  hear 
Our  BiKnalB  of  distress." 
Byron :  Staiizas  Composed  during  a  7'hunder4torm, 

thunder-pick,  s.  A  popular  nanje  for  a 
Belemnite.  (H.  B.  Woodward:  Geol.  Eng.  «£ 
Wales,  p.  261.) 

thunder-plant,  s. 

Bot. :  Sempervivum  tectorum. 

thunder  -  proof,  a.     Froof  or  secora 

against  lightning. 

thunder-rod,  5.    A  lightning-rod  (q.T.V 

*  thunder-shoot,  v.t.  To  strike  or  d^ 
stroy  by  a  thunderbolt  or  lightning. 

"  Thunder-shot  and  turned  to  ashes  as  Olimpius."— 
Fuller :  Holy  <t  Profane  State,  V.  vi.  9. 

thunder-shower,  ».  A  shower  whicli 
accompanies  thunder. 

"  And  through  his  side  the  last  drops,  ebbing  slow 
From  the  red  gash,  fall  heavy,  one  by  one, 
Like  the  first  of  a  thunder-shower." 

Byron :  Childe  Harold,  Iv.  UO; 

thunder  -  splintered,  a.  Broken  to- 
pieces  by  lightning. 

"  Shooting  abruptly  from  the  dell 
Its  thunder  splintered  pinnacle." 

Scott :  Lady  of  the  Lake,  1,  II. 

*  thunder-Stone,  s.    A  thunderbolt. 

"  And,  thus  unbrac'd,  Casca,  as  you  see, 
Have  l)ared  my  bosom  to  the  thunder-stone." 

Shakesp. :  Julius  CtBsar,  L  8. 

thunder-Strike,  v.t. 

*  1.  Lit. ;  To  strike,  blast,  or  injure  by  lighfc* 
ning,  or  as  by  lightning ;  to  strike  as  with  & 
thunderbolt. 

"  The  armaments  which  thunder.ttTike  the  walls 
Of  rock-built  cities,  bidding  nations  quuke." 

Byron  :  Childe  Harold,  Iv.  187. 

2.  Fig. :  To  astonish  or  strike  dumb,  as- 
with  something  terrible.  (Used  only  iu  the 
past  participle.) 

"  She  stood  as  it  were  thunder-stricken  with  smazo. 
ment."— jSii^neV  .'  Arcadia,  bk.  iii 

*  thunder-stroke,  s.  A  thnnder-rlap ;: 
a  stroke  or  blast  of  liglitning. 

"  Saul  saw,  aud  fell  to  earth,  as  falls  the  oak. 
At  once,  and  blasted  by  the  thunder-stroke." 

Byron  :  SauL 

thunder-struck,  u. 

1.  Lit. :  Struck,  blasted,  or  injured  by 
lightning. 

2.  Fig.  :  Amazed  ;  struck  dumb,  as  by  some- 
thing surprising  or  terrible  suddenly  presented 
to  the  mind  or  view. 

*  thunder-thump,  s.    A  tliunderbolt 

"  Thou  that  throwest  tbe  thunder-tfiumpi." 

Qooge :  Eglogi,  It. 

thunder-tube,  s.    A  fulgurite  (q.v,). 

thiin'-der,  v.i.  &  t.    [Thunder,  «.] 
A.  Intransitive : 

1.  Lit. :  To  make  thunder;  to  produce  th» 
noise  of  thunder,  (Often  used  impersonally: 
as,  It  thundered  yesterday.) 

"The  Lord  also  thundered  in  the  heavens,  and  tbe 
Highest  gave  his  voice." — Psalm  xviJi.  IS. 

IL  Figuratively : 

1.  To  make  a  loud  noise  like  thunder,  par- 
ticularly a  loud,  continued  noise. 

"  Loud  clamours  shake  the  ahon. 
The  horses  thunder ;  earth  and  ocean  roar  I ' 

Pope :  Homer;  Iliad  xxiv.  «6. 

2.  To  utter  loud  denunciations  or  tbreaten- 
ings  ;  to  cry  out  loudly. 

"  The  orators  on  the  other  side  thundered  Agnwti 
sinful  associations." — MacatUay:  ffist.  Eng.,  cb.  xnl. 


i&te,  f^t,  f^e,  amidst,  what,  f^ll,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot. 
or»  wore,  w^ic;  work,  who,  son ;  mute,  ciib,  ciire,  ^nite,  cur,  rule,  full ;  try,  Syrian,    ae,  oe  —  e ;  ey  =  a ;  au  =  kw. 
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B.  Transitive : 

1.  To  emit  as  with  the  sound  of  thunder ; 
to  utter  or  issue  by  way  of  threat  or  denunci- 
ation ;  to  dcDounce  loudly. 

"  Who  thunders  t-o  his  ciiptivea  hlood  aod  tteftth." 
SJiakesp. :  8  Benry  VI.,  il.  1. 

*  2.  To  lay  on  with  violeme  or  vehemence. 

*  thun'-der-bolt,   v.t.     [Thunderbolt,    s.] 
To  strike  with  thunder. 

"  With  hiB  tongue  he'll  thunderbolt  the  world." 
lietum  from  Parnassus,  ii.  2. 

thiin'-der-bolt,  ».     [Eng.  thunder,  and  boU.] 
I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Lit. :  A  popular  and  erroneous  term  im- 
plying (as  was  anciently  believed)  that 
thunder  somehow  sends  forth  a  destructive 
holt  or  dart.  A  so-called  thunderbolt  is 
really  a  stream  of  lightning  passing  fi'oni 
one  part  of  the  heavens  in  the  other,  and 
especially  one  which  reaches  the  earth  and 
does  damage.  Lightning  in  certain  cases 
can  leave  behind  it  a  vitrified  tube,  called  a 
Fulgurite  (q.v.),  which,  however,  is  not  flung 
or  darted,  but  is  created  by  vitrifaction  on 
the  spot  where  it  is  found.  Other  bodies  of 
mineral  origin  have  been  popularly  credited 
with  being  thunderbolts. 

"  Kings  and  monarchs  nspire  still  higher,  and  would 
be  gods;  nud  yet  they  rest  not  so,  unlt-sse  they  may 
have  tlie  power  to  flabh  licihtiiings  mid  shoot  thunder- 
bolts, as  well  as  Jupiter," — P.  Holland:  Plutarch, 
p.  12S. 

2.  Figurativdy : 

*  (1)  A  daring  or  irresistible  hero. 

(2)  A  dreadful  threat,  denunciation,  cen- 
sure, or  the  like,  proceeding  from  some  high 
authority ;  a  fulmination. 


(3)  Something  very  dreadful,  threatening, 
or  astonishing. 

"  A  greater  wreck,  a  deeper  fall, 
A  shock  to  oue — a  thunderbolt  to  all." 

Byron  :  Mazeppa,  1 
II,  Technically  : 

1.  Bot.  (PL):  (1)  Lychnis  vespertina;  (2) 
Papaver  Rhceas  ;  (3)  Silene  inflata. 

2.  Her,  :  The  thunderbolt  is  represented  as 
a  twisted  bar  in  pale,  in- 
flamed at  each  end,  sur- 
mounting two  jagged  darts 
in  saltire,  between  two 
■wings  expanded,  with 
streams  of  Are  issuing 
from  the  centre. 

3.  Palmont. .   [Belem- 

MITEJ. 

4.  Petrol.  :  A  name  fre- 
quently given  to  the  no- 
dules of  marcasite  (q.v.),  which  are  abundant 
in  the  chalk  fonnation. 

thunderbolt-stone,  «.  A  flint.  (See 
extract.) 

"  It  is  to  be  noticed  that  these  Sioux,  among  their 
varied  fancies  about  thunder-blrdB  and  the  like,  give 
miusually  well  a  key  to  the  great  thunderbolt  myth 
which  recurs  in  ao  many  lAnds.  They  consider  the 
lightning  entering  the  ground  to  scatter  there  in  all 
directioTiB  tkunderboU-siones,  which  are  flints,  Ac,  their 
reason  for  this  notion  being  the  very  natural  one,  that 
these  siliceous  stones  actually  nroduce  a  flash  when 
Btiuck."—Ti/lor :  Prim.  Cult,  fetl   1873),  ii.  262. 

thun'-der-er,  s.  [Eng.  thundet;  v. ;  -«■.] 
One  who  thunders  ;  specif.,  an  epithet  applied 
by  the  ancients  to  Jupiter,  from  the  fact  that 
he  alone  was  credited  with  the  power  of  hurl- 
ing thunderbolts. 

"  For  by  the  black  infernal  Styx  I  swear, 
iTbat  dreadful  oath  which  binds  the  Thunderer]," 
Pope :  Thebait,  412. 

^  77tc  Thunderer:  A  epithet  applied  to  The 
Times  newspaper  originally  on  account  of  a 
series  of  strong  articles  contributed  by  Mr. 
JBdward  Sterling  in  the  eai-ly  pait  of  the  nine- 
teenth century. 

thun'-der'-ing,  *thun-dre-yng,*thun- 
dring,  *thun-dryns,  vr-  par.,  a.,  &  «. 
[Thunder,  v.] 

A,  As  pr.  par. :  (See  the  yerb). 

B.  As  adjective : 

L  Lit, :  Emitting  thunder. 
IL  Figuratively: 

1.  Producing  or  attended  by  a  loud  noise  or 
rumbling  like  thunder  or  artillery. 

"  Foul  fall  the  hand  which  bends  the  steel 
Around  the  courser's  thundering  heel." 

Scott ;  Norman  IJorte-shoe,  L 

2.  "^tTY  great,  large,  or  extraordinary. 

"  I  was  drawing  a  thundering  flsh  out  ol  the  water." 
—T.  Brown  :   Works,  i.  219. 


THUNDERBOLT. 


C.  As  sv^bst.  :  The  noise  or  report  of  the 
discharge  of  lightning ;  thunder. 

"  And  leltis  and  voices  and  thitiidryngiB  came  out  of 
the  troue."—  VVycliffe :  Apocalips  iv. 

Thundering  Legion,  s. 

1,  A  Roman  legion  containing  some  Chris- 
tians, which  (a.d.  174)  fought  under  Marcus 
Antoninus  against  the  Marcomiinni.  The 
Roman  ^-army  was  shut  up  in  a  defile  and 
ready  to  perish  with  thirst,  when  a  thunder- 
storm with  heavy  rain  relieved  them  of  their 
distress,  and  so  teiritted  the  enemy  that  a 
complete  victory  was  gained.  Tlie  Cliristians 
attributed  the  deliverance  to  the  prayer  which 
they  had  just  before  i>reseuted,  and  considered 
it  miraculous.  The  heathens  also  considered 
the  interposition  supernatural,  but  ascribed 
it  to  Jupiter,  Mercury,  or  to  the  power  of 
magic.  (Dion  Cassius :  Roman  Hist.,  Ixxi.  8; 
Eusebius:  Eccles.  Hist.,  v.  5.) 

2.  A  legion  composed  of  Christian  soldiers 
raised  in  the  Thebais,  and  led  by  St.  Maurice. 

Tf  The  name  existed  long  before  it  was  ap- 
plied to  either  of  these  two  legions. 

thlin'-der-ihg-l^,  adv.  [Eng.  thundering; 
-ly.]    In  a  thundering  manner ;  with  thunder. 

*  thun'-der-less,  a.  [Eng.  thunder,  s.  ;  -less.] 

Unattended  by  thunder  or  noise. 

*'  Thunderless  lightninga  striking  under  sea," 

Tennyson:  To  the  Queen. 

*  thiin'-der-oiis,  *  thiin'-droiis,  a.   [Eng. 

thunder,  s. ;  -ous.] 

1.  Producing,  discharging,  or.  emitting 
thunder ;  thundery. 

"  Notua,  and  Afer.  black  with  thunderous  clouds 
From  Sierra  Liona."  Milton:  P.  i.,  x.,  702. 

2.  Making  a  great  noise  like  thunder;  giving 
a  loud  and  deep  sound  ;  sonorous. 

"  Whirlwinds  and  thundrout  storms  his  chariot 
drew."  Brame:  Paraphrase  of  Job. 

3.  Very  loud ;  like  thunder. 

"  Tbat  berg  .  ,  .  split  in  three  portions  with 
thuTulerous  sound." — Daily  Telegraph,  Feb.  28,  1887. 

*  thun'-der-ous-ly,  adv.     [Eng.  thunderous; 

-Zy.l    In  a  thunderous  manner;  with  thunder, 

or  a  noise  like  thunder. 

"  A  veritable  lion,  as  large  as  any  at  present  exist- 
ing, whose  miduiKht  roar  to-day  rolls  thunderoiuly  in 
the  jungle  of  Africa." — Daily  Telegraph,  March  1,  1887. 

thtin'-der-Storm,  s.  [Eng.  thunder,  s.,  and 
storm,  s.]  A  storm  accompanied  with  thunder. 
%  Thunderstorms  are  much  more  common  in 
tropical  countries  where  the  heat  is  greater  and 
the  evaporation  more  rapid  than  in  temperate 
climes,  and  various  arctic  navigators  report 
tbat  they  become  rare  about  70",  and  are 
wholly  absent  above  75°  N.  In  India  they 
are  most  frequent  during  the  months  of  the 
monsoon.  Everywhere  they  are  more  common 
in  summer  than  in  winter.  As  the  electiieity 
of  salt  water  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  atmo- 
sphere, they  are  less  common  on  the  sea  than 
on  the  land. 

thiin'-der-^,  *  thun'-dr^?,  a.  [Eng.  thunder^ 
a. ;  -!/.] 

1.  Having  the  character  of,  or  resembling 
thunder. 

"  A  cannoOa  (hundry  roaring  ball." 

Sylvester:  Du  Bartas. 

2.  Accompanied  with  thunder:  a.s,  thuTidery 
weather. 

thun'-n^,  o.    [TuNNT.3 

*  tbnrgll,  prep.    [Through.] 

*  thurgh-fare,  s.  [Mid.  Eng.  thnrg)i  = 
through,  and /are.]    A  thoroughfare. 

"  This  world  nys  but  a  thurgh/are  ful  of  woo. 
And  we  ben  pilgryms,  passyng  to  and  frno." 

Chaucer:  C.  T.,  2,849. 

*  thnrgh-ont,  ywep.  or  adv.    [Throughout.] 

thiir'-i-ble,  s.  [Lat.  thuribuhim,  turihulum, 
from  thus,  tv^,  genit.  thuris,  turis  =  frank- 
incense, from  Gr.  Bvoi  (thu6)  =  to  offer  sacri- 
fice, to  sacrifice  ;  Oiios  (thuos)  =  a  sacrifice,  an 
offering.] 

Eccles. :  A  censer,  a  vessel  for  burning  in- 
cense. Thuribles  of  some  kind  must  be  as 
old  as  use  of  incense  in  the  services  of  the 
Church  ;  but  their  present  form,  according  to 
Martigny,  dates  only  from  the  twelfth  cen- 
tury. The  modern  thurible  consists  of  a 
metallic  vessel  or  cup,  sometimes  of  gold  or 
silver,  but  more  commonly  of  brass  or  lateen, 
in  which  burning  charcoal  is  placed,  with  a 
movable  perforated  cover.      Chains  are   at-  , 


tached,  so  that  the  thurible  may  be  waved 
to  and  fro  for  the  readier  dispersion  of  the 
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THURIBLE. 

a  Thurifer,  with  thurible ;  ft  Priest,  in  cop^ 

Incensing  the  altar. 

smoke  of  the  incense  which  is  thrown  on  the 
live  charcoal.    [Thurifer.] 

thiir'-l-fer,  s.  [Eccles.  Lat.  thuriferarius  = 
a  thurifer;  from  Lat.  thus,  genit.  thuris^ 
incense,  and /era  =  to  bear.] 

Eccles. :  The  attendant  at  high  mass, 
solemn  vespers,  and  benediction,  who  uses 
the  thui-ible,  either  by  simply  waving  it  to 
and  fro  [See  cut  a  under  Thurible],  or  for  in- 
censing the  clergy,  choir,  and  congregation, 
and  at  certain  times  presents  it  to  the  officiat- 
ing priest  that  he  may  incense  the  altar  [See 
cut  6  under  Thurible]  or  the  Host.  Strictly 
speaking,  the  office  of  thurifer  belongs  to  the 
acolyte,  the  Iiighest  of  the  four  Minor  Orders, 
but  all  the  functions  of  the  acolyte  are  now 
freely  performed  by  laymen. 

thii-rif -er-ous,  a.  [Thurifer.]  Producing 
or  bearing  fiankinceuse. 

thiir-i-fi-ca'-tion,  a.  [Lat.  thus,  genit. 
i/twris  =  frankincense,  and  /acio  =  to  make.] 
The  act  of  censing  or  fuming  with  incense  ; 
the  act  of  burning  incense. 

"Somo  semblance  of  an  idolatrous  thurijleation,' — 
Bp.  Ball :  Cases  qf  Conscience,  disc.  3,  case  3. 

*  thiir'-i-f^,  v.t.  &  i.    [Thurification.] 

A.  Trans. :  To  perfume  with  odours  as 
from  a  thurible  ;  to  cense. 

"  Sensed  and  thurified  in  the  smoake."— JVosAe.- 
Lenten  Stuffe. 

B.  Intrans. :  To  scatter  incense ;  to  cense. 

Thn-rin'-gi-an.  a,  &  s.     [See  def.] 

A,  As  adj. :  Of  or  pertaining  to  Thuriugia, 
a  region  of  Central  Germany,  which  com- 
prised parts  of  the  Prussian  province  of 
Saxony  and  the  Saxon  duchies. 

B>  As  subst. .  A  native  or  inhabitant  of 
Thuringia, 

thn-ring'-ite,  s.  [After  Thuringia,  wher« 
first  found  ;  suff.  -ite  (Min.).] 

Min.  :  A  massive  mineral  stated  to  consist 
of  an  aggregate  of  minute  scales.  Hardness, 
2-5  ;  sp.  gr.,  as  obtained  by  various  mineralo- 
gists, 3151  to  3-197  ;  lustre, dull;  colour,  dark 
pistachio-green ;  fracture,  sub-conchoidal. 
Compos. :  a  hydrated  silicate  of  alumina, 
sesquioxide  and  protoxide  of  iron,  with  a  little 
magnesia.  Dana  (if  half  the  water  be  biisic), 
computes  from  the  analyses  the  formula 
i  (R0,H0)3  -I-  4  (Al203Fe203)43Si02  4-  4H0. 

thurl,  s.    [A.  8.  thyrel  =  a  hole.]    [Thrill.] 

Mining : 

h  A  short  communication  between  adita 

2.  A  long  adit  in  a  coal-pit 

thurl,  v,i.    [Thdrl,  s.] 

Mining :  To  make  a  breach  into  former 
workings  or  gate-roads. 

*  thiir'-rdck,  *  thur-rok,  *  thor-rocke, 

5.     [A.S.  thurruck  =  a  boat.] 

1.  The  hold  of  a  ship. 

"  The  same  hai-me  do  somtime  the  smal  dropes  of 
water  that  enteren  thurgh  a  small  crevice  in  the 
thurrok,  and  in  the  bottom  of  the  ship."— Chaucer: 
Paraones  Tale. 

2.  A  receptacle,  a  sink. 

"  Then  coroeth  idelnesse  that  is  the  gate  of  all 
harms  ,  .  .  This  idelnesse  is  the  ihurruk  of  all  wicked 
and  vilaiasthoughtes."— CAawcer/  Parsones  Tale. 

Thiirs'-da^,  *TIiurs-dei,  *  Thores-day, 

*  Tliors-day,  s.  [Thors-day,  i.e.,  the  day  of 
Thor,  the  god  of  thunder  [Thor].  A.S. 
thunres-dceg  =  thQ  day  of  thunder:   thunres. 


b6il,  b^;  poiit,  jowl;  cat,  9ell,  chorus,  9hin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  af ;  expect,  Xenophon,  exdst.    -iug, 
-Gian.  -tian  =  sh^n*    -tion,  -sion  =  shim;  -tion,  -sion  =  zhun-    -cious,  -tious.  -^ious  =  shiis.    -ble,  -die,  &c  =  bel,  del, 
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genit.  of  thunor  =  timnder,  and  d^g  =  day ; 
Icel,  thors-dagr^  from  thdrs,  genit.  of  thoyr  = 
Thor,  thunder,  and  dagr  =  a  day ;  Dut. 
Donderdag,  from  doitder=  thunder ;  Sw.  & 
Dan.  Torsdag  ;  Ger.  Donnerstag.  The  Romans 
similarly  called  the  day  dies  /ouis  — the  day 
of  Jove  or  Jupiter,  the  god  corresponding  to 
the  Scandinavian  Thor  ;  hence,  Ital.  Giovudi; 
Ft.  Jeudi.]    The  iifth  day  of  the  week. 

*  thurst  (1),  s.     [Thirst.] 

thurst  (2),  s.    [Etym.  doubtful.] 

Mining :  The  rains  of  the  incumbent  strata 
after  the  pillars  and  stalls  are  wrought  out. 

fhus,  adv.  [A.S.  dhtis,  prob.  an  instrumental 
case  of  dlies  =  this ;  cf.  O.  S.  thus  =  this  ; 
ihius,  instrumental  case  of  thesa  —  this ;  O. 
Fris.  thus;  Dan.  dus.]    [This-J 

1.  In  this  manner. 

(1)  Pointing  to  something  present  and  in 
view ;  generally  acccnpanied  with  a  gesture 
explaining  the  meaning. 

"  I  exteud  my  baud  to  him  t!ms."—Shaketp. :  Ttoalfth 
Might,  ii.  5. 

(2)  Pointing  to  something  which  follows 
immediately. 

"  Bensou  thut  with  life."* 
Shakesp. :  Metuurcfor  Heantre,  iiL  L 

(3)  Pointing  to  something  which  has  pre- 
ceded, or  has  been  said. 

"  Why  hast  thou  thuz  dealt  with  ua  ?  "—Luke  ii.  48. 

2.  Pointing  to  something  following  as  an 
effect  or  result;  accordingly,  consequeD.tly, 
therefore,  so. 

"  Thua  we  are  agreed," 
Shakesp. :  Antony  &  Gleopmtra,  ii.  6. 

3.  Denoting  degree  or  quality ,  so ;  to  this 
extent  or  degree. 

"  I  am  thug  bold  to  put  your  ^race  in  min±" 

Shaken^  :  Richard  IIL,  It.  t. 

1  Thus  far :  So  far ;  to  this  point  or  degree. 

"  Thut/arjOM.  shall  answer." 

Shtikesp. :  CymJtelitw,  i.  4. 

thus,  s.  [Lat.]  Frankincense  (q.v.).  Also 
applied  *o  the  resin  of  the  spruce-fir. 

Thus-nel'-da,  a.     [Scandinavian  (7)  female 
name.] 
AstTon. :  [Asteroid,  219]. 

thiis'-sock,  s.    [Tussock:.] 

thu'-ya,  s.    [Thuja.] 

thu-y'-tej,  3.    [Thuites.] 

thwack,  v.t.  [A  variant  from  Mid.  Eng. 
tliakken  =  to  stroke  ;  A.  S.  thaccian  =  to  stroke ; 
cogn.  with  Icel.  thjolclca  =  to  thwack,  to 
thump.]    [Whack.] 

1.  To  strike  with  something  flat,  blunt,  and 
heavy  ;  to  bang,  to  thump,  to  beat,  to  thrash. 

"  Here's  he  that  was  wont  to  thtoack  our  (;eueraL"~ 
Shakes/t. :  CorioJnnus,  iv.  &. 

*2.  To  slap,  to  dash. 

"  He  thwacks  fourteene  scriptures  into  the  margeat." 
—Bp.  [Jail :  Apologia  against  Broymists. 

thwack^  s.  [TnwACK,  v.]  A  heavy  blow 
with  something  blunt  and  hard ;  a  thump,  a 
bang. 

"After  plenty  of  ludicrous  distress,  as  well  as  many 
B  seriourt  thwuck,  the  Daiiea,  who  aeemed  repeatedly  to 
be  on  the  ove  of  viutoi-y,  were  iit  last  overcome."— 
Knight:  Pictorial  Hist.  Eng.,  ii.  870. 

thwack'-er,  s.  [Eng.  thwack,  v. ;  -w.]  One 
who  or  that  which  beats  or  thwacks. 
[Thwackino-frame.] 

ttivack'-ing,  pr.  par.  or  a.    [Thwack,  vJ] 

thwacking-fraxne,  s. 

Tile-making :  A  table  with  a  curved  top, 
npon  which  a  half-dried  pantile  is  beaten  to 
form.  Tlie  tool  by  which  the  upper  side  is 
beaten  has  the  shape  nf  the  segment  of  a 
cylinder,  and  is  called  the  thwacker. 

tJlwaite,  s.  [Icel.  thveit,  thveiii  —  a  piece  or 
parcel  of  land,  from  the  same  root  as  A.S. 
thwitan  =  to  cho]>,  to  cut  off.]  [Thwite.]  In 
the  North  of  England  a  parcel  of  ground  re- 
claimed and  converted  to  tillage.  Thwaite 
occure  frequently  as  the  second  element  in 
place  names  in  the  Lake  district,  as  Cross- 
thwaite,  Apple(A.wnite,  &c. 

thwaite,  s.    [TwArrE(i).] 

thwart,  *thwert,  adv.,  a.,  jrrep.,  &  s.  [Icel 
thvert,  neiit.  of  thverr  =  across,  transver.se  ; 
cogn.  with  Dan.  tvcer  (a.)=  transverse  ;  tvcert 
=  across  ;  Sw.  (mr=  cross,  unfriendly  ;  tvart 


=  rudely ;  Dut.  dwars  =  cross,  crossly  ;  A.S. 
thweorh  =  perverse,  transverse ;  M.  H.  Ger. 
dwerdi,  twerch;  Ger.  zwerch  =  Across,  awry, 
obliquely  ;  Goth.  tkwaiThs=  cross,  angry.] 

A.  As  adv. ;  Transversely,  obliquely,  across, 
athwart. 

"  Whether  tbteart  or  flatly  it  did  lyte." 

Spenser:  F.  Q.,  VI.  vi.  30. 

*  B.  As  adjective : 

1.  Transverse,  oblique ;  lying  or  being  across 
something  else. 

"  The  alaut  lightning  whose  thwart  flame  drir'u  down 
Kindles  the  gummy  bark  of  fir  or  pine." 

miton  :  P.  L,,  X.  1,075. 

2.  Perverse,  obstinate,  cross-grained. 

"  His  herte  dho  wurdh  thwert." 

Genesis  A  Exodut,  S,099. 

*  C.  As  prep. :  Across,  athwart. 

"  Thwart  her  horae."        Spenser :  F.  Q.,  III.,  vli.  43. 

D.  As  suhstaniive : 

*I.  Ord.  Lang. :  Opposition,  defiance. 
"  In  thwart  of  your  fair  inclinatioDB."— Jfad.  IfAr' 
Kay:  Ceciha,  bk.  iL,  ch.  iii. 
2.  Naut. :  One  of  the  transverse  planks 
which  keep  the  aides  of  a  boat  asunder,  like 
the  beams  of  a  ship,  and  serve  as  seate  for 
the  rowers.  They  are  placed  about  two  feet 
ten  inches  apart,  from  centre  to  centre,  in 
single-banked  boats,  and  three  feet  in  double- 
banked  boats, 

"  The  Indiana  made  us  exceedingly  comfortable  br 
arranging  blanketd  on  the  bottom  of  the  boats,  with 
the  thwarts  well  covered  witli  wraps  for  a  back." — 
Scrilmer's  Magazine,  Aug.,  1877,  p.  493, 

thwart-hawse,  adv. 
Naut. :  Across  the  hawse. 

thwart,  *th'wert,  v.t.  &  i.    [Thwabt,  adv.] 
A.  Transitive  : 

*  1 ,  To  place  or  pass  across  ;  to  cross. 

"  Swift  na  a,  shooting  star 
In  autumn  thwarts  the  night." 

AlUton:  P.  L.,  iv.UT. 

*  2.  To  cross. 


3.  To  cross,  as  a  purpose ;  to  frustrate  or 
defeat ;  to  traverse. 

"  A  gre^iter  power  than  we  can  contradict 
Hath  thwarted  our  inteuta ;  come,  come  away." 
Shakesp. :  liomeo  £  Juliet,  v.  8. 

*  B.  Intransitive : 

1.  To    go   or    move    crosswise,   across,   or 
obliquely. 

2.  To  be  in  opposition  ;  to  be  opposed. 

"  It  Is  easy  to  be  imagined  what  reception  any  pro- 

Eisition  shall  And,  tbac  shall  at  all  thwart  with  these 
temal  onicles."— Z.Dct«. 

3.  To  be  perverse. 

"Such  shields  tooke  the  name  Clynei,  i.  chased  and 
engraven,  not  in  theold  word  in  Latme  Cluere,  which 
aignifieth  to  6gbt,  or  to  bee  well  reputed,  as  our 
thwarting  graiiimariauB  would  with  their  subtile  ao- 
phistrie  seeme  to  etymologize  and  derire  it" — P. 
EoUand:  Plinie,  bk.  xxxv.  ch.  iit 

thwarf -er,  s.    [Eng.  thwart;  -er.] 

1.  One  wlio  or  that  which  thwarts,  frus- 
trates, or  defeats. 

2.  A  disease  in  sheep,  iflidicated  by  shaking, 
trembling,  or  convulsive  motions. 

thwart'-ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.     [Thwart,  v.] 
A,  &  B.  Aspr.  par.  db partidp.  adj. :  (8ee  the 

verb). 
C.  As  suhst. :  The  act  of  one  who  thwarts ; 

a  frustrating. 

"  The  thwartinga  of  your  dispositions." 

Shakesp. :  Coriolanus,  iii.  & 

thwart'-ing-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  thwarting ;  -ly.] 
In  a  thwarting  manner ;  so  as  to  thwart ;  in 
opposition. 

*thwart'-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  thwart;  -ly.]  In  a 
thwart  manner ;  in  opposition  ;  cros.sly,  per- 
versely. 

"  Jndginge  so  thwartly." 
Eethe,  in  Maitland :  Reformation,  p.  113. 

*  thwarf-ness,  s.  [Eng.  thwart;  -ness.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  thwart;  per- 
verseness,  uutowardness. 

thwart'-ship,  «.    [Eng.  thwart,  and  «/tip.] 
Naut.  :  Lying  across  the  vessel. 

thwart'-ships,  adv.    [Thwartship.] 
Naut. :  Across  the  vessel. 

thwite,  *  thwitte,  •  *  thwyte,  v.t.  [A.S. 
thwitan.]  To  cut  or  clip  with,  or  as  with  a 
knife. 

"  A  carfuU  eie  must  be  bad  In  thwltting  ft  sharpning 
the  graffe  or  Lmpa"— P.  Holland:  Plinie,  bk.  xvii., 
ch.  xir. 


*thwit-el,  s.  [A.S.,  from  (AMjficm^sto  cutj 
A  knife,  a  whittle. 

"  A  Shefleld  thvtitel  bare  be  in  his  hose." 

Chaucer  :  C.  T.,  8,931 

*thwit-ten,  pa.  par.  oro.    [Thwite.] 

thwif -tie,  v.t.  [A  frequent,  from  thwite(q.yX} 
To  whittle  (q.v^. 

*thw6ng,  s.  [A.S.  thwang.]  A  thong,  a 
strap. 

thworl,  thworle,  s.    [Whorl.) 

thy,  a.  [A  shorter  form  of  Thine  (q.v.).]  Of 
or  pertaining  to  thee;  relating  to  thee;  the 
possessive  pronoun  of  the  second  pei"son 
singular. 

"  Who'll  weep  for  flT^deflclency?" 

Tennyson:  Two  Voices. 

thy-a-tir'-a,  s.     [Lat.  =  an  ancient  city  in 
Mys"ia  in  A*sia  Minor  (?)  (Acts  xvi.  14 ;  Rev. 
ii.  18.).] 
EiUom. :  A  genus  of  Noctuina,  family  Noc- 

4  tuobombycidae.  Antennte  rather  short,  pu- 
bescent ;  abdomen  long,  rather  slender. 
Larva  not  hairy.  Two  British  species: 
Thyatira  derasa,  the  Buff-ai-ches,  and  T. 
Batis,  the  Peach-blossom  Moth. 


Thy-es'-te-an,  w.  [Lat.  thyesteus.  See  def.  I.)  / 

1.  Lit.:  Of  or  belonging  to  Thyestes,  the^ 
son  of  Pelops  and  brother  of  Atreus,  who  slew 
his  two  nephews,  Tantalus  and  Pleisthenes, 
and  served  their  flesh  to  their  father,  who 
partook  of  the  dreadful  meal. 

2.  Fig. :  Cannibal. 

"Did  not  popular  rumour  charge  them  with  noo- 
turnal  orgies  and  Thyestean  feasta  ?  "^Farrar  ■  Barlg 
Days  of  Christianity,  ch,  iv. 

thy'-ine,  a.  [Gr.  Bvtvoq  {thtiinos)  =  of  or 
belonging  to  the  tree  0uia.  [Thuja.]  (See 
etym.  &  compound.)] 

thyine-wood,  s.  A  kind  of  wood  {^i'>Kov 
BvLvoi')  {andon  thuinon)  mentioned  in  Rev. 
xviii,  12  as  one  of  the  articles  in  which  the 
mystic  Babylon  dealt.  It  was  mentioned 
also  by  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  the  latter 
calling  it  Citrus.  It  was  used  for  furniture, 
and  for  decorative  purposes,  and  was  probably 
Callitris  quadrivalvis. 

thy-la-9ine,  a.    [Thylacinus.] 

Zool. :  Thylacinus  cynocephalus,  from  New 
Zealand,  the  largest  predaceous  marsupial  now 
living.  It  is  a  little  smaller  than  a  wolf,  dog- 
like in  form  ;  head  elongated,  muzzle  pointed, 
ears  moderate,  erect,  triangular.  Colour  gray- 
ish-brown, with  a  series  of  transverse  black 
bands  on  the  hinder  part  of  the  back  and  loins; 
fur  short  and  closely  applied  to  the  skin ;  tail 


thylacine. 


of  moderate  length,  thick  at  the  base  and  ta- 
pering towards  the  apex,  clothed  with  short 
hair.  Theseanimals  are  semi -plantigrade,  walk- 
ing partly  on  the  toes  and  partly  on  the  soles 
of  tlie  feet.  They  are  very  destructive  to  sheep, 
and  for  that  reason  the  settlers  have  almost 
exterminated  them  in  the  more  thickly  popu- 
lated parts  of  the  island,  but  they  still  tind 
shelter  in  the  rocky  glens  of  the  mountainous 
region.  Called  also  Tiger-Wolf,  Zebra-Wolf, 
and  Tasmanian  Wolf  or  Hysena. 

thy-la-5i'-nus,  s.    (Gr.  QvKokos  (thuldkos)  — 
a  bag,  a  sack,  and  Kvtav  (kuon)  =  a  dog.] 

Zool.  :  A  genus  of  Dasyuridae  (in  classifica- 
tions in  wliich  that  family  is  sub-divided,  of 
Da-syurinffi),  with  one  living  species,  Thyla- 
cinus cynocephalus,  from  Tasmania,  though 
recent  fragments  of  bones  and  teeth  show 
that  an  allied  species  formerly  inhabited  the 
mainland  of  Australia.  The  mar.supial  bones 
are  represented  only  by  small  unossified  fibro- 
cartilages,  and  the  pouch  (traces  of  which  are 
more  obvious  in  the  mp-le  than  in  other  mar- 
supials), unlike  that  of  the  kangaroos,  opens 
backwards.  The  female  produces  four  young 
at  a  birth. 


&te,  f3.t,  f^e,  amidst,  what,  f^,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  p5t, 
OTo  wore,  W9U;  work,  who,  son;  mnte,  cub,  ciire,  ignite,  cur,  rule,  full;  try,  Syrian,    se,  oe  =  e;  ey  =  a;  qu  =  kw. 
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thy-la-co'-le-o,  ».  [Gi.  evkoKo^  (tlmlakos) 
=  a  pouuh,  a  sack,  and  A.fc(oi/  (leon)  =  a  lion.] 

PalcBont.:  An  extinct  genus  of  Marsupials 
from  the  post-Tei-tiary  deposits  of  Australia, 
■with  one  species,  Thifkicoleo  caritifex,  of 
which  nothing  but  the  skull  is  known. 
The  dentition  is  extremely  anomalous,  the 
functional  teeth  heing  reduced  to  one  pair  of 
large  cutting  incisors  close  to  the  median  line, 
and  one  great,  trenchant,  compressed  pre- 
molar. It  was  first  described  asa  carnivorous 
marsupial,  and  named  in  accordance  with  its 
presumed  habits  •'  as  one  of  the  fellest  and 
mostflestvictiveof  predatory  beasts"  ;  hut,  as 
its  athuities  are  certainly  with  the  Phalan- 
gistidse  and  Macropodidte.  and  its  dentition 
completely  unlike  that  nf  any  known  pre- 
daceons  animal,  this  view  has  been  qncstioued. 
(Prof.  Flower,  in  Encyc.  Brit.,  xv.  SS3.) 

*  thy-la-co-ther'-i-um,  s.  [Gr.  BvAoko^ 
(thulaJco^) ^=  &  pouch,  and  9r}piov  {t}ierion)=  & 
wild  beast.] 

Pakeont. :  Owen's  name  for  Amphitherium 
(q.v.). 

thy-mal'-liis,  s.  [Gr.  SuftaAAos  (tkumallos)  = 
an  unidentitied  hsh  mentioned  by  jElian 
{N.  A.,  xiv.  22).] 

Ichthy.  :  A  genus  of  Salmonids,  group  Sal- 
velini  (q.v.),  allied  to  Coregnnus,  from  which 
it  is  principally  distinguished  by  its  rsyed 
dorsal  tin.  There  are  five  species,  inhabiting 
clear  streams  of  the  north  of  Europe,  Asia, 
and  North  America,  of  which  the  best  known 
are  Tkymcdlus  signifer,  the  Poisson  bleu  of  the 
Canadian  voyageurs,  and  T.  vulgaris,  the 
Grayling  (q.v.). 

tbyme  (th  as  t),  *tyme,  s.     [Fr.  tkym,; 

Prov.  thime;  Ital.  timo ;  Lat.  thymus  (q.v.).} 
Botany : 

1.  The  genus  Thymus  (q.v.). 

2.  lu  composition,  in  the  word  Water-thyme 
(q.v.). 

thyme-oil,  s. 

1.  Cliem. :  A  volatileoilobtained  by  distilling 
gaiden  thyme  with  water.  It  is  colourless  in 
the  fresh  state,  has  a  pleasant  pungent  odour 
and  {-aiuphorous  taste,  sp.  gr.  =  "87- '90,  spar- 
ingly soluble  in  water,  easily  in  alcohol  and 
ether,  and  turns  the  plane  of  polarizatiou  to 
the  left.  It  contains  at  least  two  hydrocar- 
bons:  thymeiie,  CioHifi,  aitd  cyinene,  C10B24, 
and  an  oxygenated  produit,  thymol,  C10H14O. 

2.  Pharm. :  It  is  a  powerful  local  stimulant, 
which  may  be  used  in  toothache  if  applied  by 
lint  or  Cotton,  Mixed  vvith  olive  nil  or  spirit 
and  camphor,  it  is  a  stimulating  liniment  in 
chronic  rheumatism,  sprains,  bruises,  ifcc. 

ttiym'-eid  (tit  as  t),  ».  [Eng.  thyTtie  ;  -id.] 
Chem. :  C24H34O4.  A  product  of  the  action 
of  sunshine  operating  for  several  days  on 
thymoil  contained  in  a  sealed  tube.  It  is 
obtained  pure  by  mixing  equal  weights  of 
thymoil  and  thymoloil  in  alcoholic  solution, 
which  then  assumes  a  blood-ied  colour,  and 
deposits  crystals  which  have  a  greenish 
metallic  lustre. 

thy'-me-la,  s.  [Gr.  evfieXf^  (thumele)  =  a  place 
lor  sacrifice  ...  a  platform,  an  orchestra.] 

Greek  Antiq.  :  An  elevation,  in  the  form  of 
an  altar,  in  the  centre  of  the  orche.itra  of  a 
Greek  theatre,  on  which  the  leader  of  the 
chorus  stood. 

thy-me-la'-9e-SB,  thy-me'-le-se  (th  as  t), 

s.  pi.      [Mod.  Lat.  thymcl(cea) ;  Lat.  fein.  pi. 
adj.  suff.  -OAiecB.] 

Bot.  :  Daphnads  ;  an  order  of  Perigynous 
Exogens,  alliance  Daphnales.  Stem  shrubby, 
rarely  herbaceous,  with  a  tenacious  bark. 
Leaves  exstipulate,  entire.  Flowers  capitate 
or  spiked,  tei-minal,  or  axillary,  often  en- 
closed in  an  involucre.  Calyx  tubular, 
coloured,  the  limb  four-  oi-  five-cleft;  corolia 
wanting,  or  reduced  to  scale-like  petals  on 
the  orifice  of  the  calyx.  Stamens  eight,  four, 
or  two ;  style  one  ;  stigma  undivided  ;  ovary 
one-celled,  with  a  single  pendulous  ovule  ; 
fruit  hard,  dry,  nut-like  or  drupaceous. 
Found  in  South  America,  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  and  Australia,  the  cooler  parts  of 
ludia,  and  in  Europe,  The  bark  is  caustic. 
Known  genera  thirty-eight;  species  300. 
[Hernandie^.] 

thy-me-la'-9e-ous  (or  ceous  as  shus,  th 

as  t),  a.     [Thymelace^.] 


Bot. :  Belonging  or  relating  to,  or  like  the 
Thymelacete. 

*  thy-me-lse'-a  (th  as  t),  s.    [Thvmele.] 
Bot.:    The    typical    genus  of  Tliymelaceaa 
(q.v.).  Now  made  a  synonym  of  Daphne  (q.v.). 

thy'-mel-e,  s.  [Gr.  flujueATj  (thumeU)  -  a 
place  of  sacrifice,  an  altar,  a  temple;  9v<ii 
{tliuo)  =  to  sacnficL'.] 

Eiitom.  :  A  genus  of  Hesperidse.  Antennse 
shoi-t,  not  terminating  in  a  hook ;  hinder 
miirgin  of  the  foie  wings  rounded  ;  wings 
dark,  with  chequered  spots,  fringes  chequered. 
There  is  one  British  species,  Thyviele  alveolus  ; 
blackish,  tinged  witii  green,  and  chequered 
with  creamy-white  spots.  The  hirva  feeds  on 
the  raspberi-y.  Found  in  moist  places. 
(Stainton.)  Othyr  species  are  from  tropical 
America,  &c. 

thy-mel'-ic.  a.  [Eng.  thymeUa);  -icj  Of  or 
belonging  to  a  thymela  (q.v.). 

"  There  was  auotber  eutrniice  to  the  thipnelic  plat- 
form."—/)ona?dson  .■  Theatra  of  the  Greeks,  p.  22D. 

thym'-ene  (th  as  t),  s.  [Mod.  Lat.  thym(iis); 
-ene.] 

Chem.  :  CioHig.  A  hydrocarbon  belonging 
to  the  camphene  group,  constituting  the  most 
volatile  portion  of  oil  of  garden  thyme.  By 
repeated  distillation  it  is  obt.ained  as  a  colour- 
less oil,  having  an  agreeable  odour  of  thyme, 
sp.  gr.  -868  at  20^  boiling  at  160~1G5°,  and 
deflecting  the  plane  of  polarization  to  the  left. 

thy'-mi-a-tech-n^  (th  as  t),  s.  [Gr. 
6{iu.iaiJLa  '(thumiama)  ~  incense,  and  Texvr) 
(fec/iTie)—  art.] 

Med. :  The  art  of  employing  perfumes  in 
medicine.     {Dunglison.) 

thym'-ic  (th  as  t),  a.  [Lat.  thym(us);  Eng. 
suff.  -ic] 

Anat. :  Of  or  belonging  to  the  thymus 
gland  :  as,  the  thymic  vein. 

thy-maj'-ic  (th  as  t),  a.  [Formed  fi-om  Eng. 
thymol  (q.v.).]  Derived  from  or  containing 
thymol. 

thymicic-acid,  s.    [Thymotic-acid.] 

thy'-mo-il  (thast),  s.  [Eng.  thymo(l) ;  -U.] 
Chem.. :  C12H16O2.  Obtained  by  distilling 
thymol  in  presence  of  sulphuric  acid  and 
manganic  peroxide.  It  comes  over  as  a  yellow 
oil,  which  may  be  purified  by  crystallization 
from  ether-alcohol.  It  forms  reddish-yellow 
four-sided  shining  laminae,  having  an  aromatic 
odour.  It  is  heavier  than  water,  (mly  spar- 
im^ly  soluble  in  alcohol,  easily  in  ether,  melts 
at  -iS^,  and  boils  at  about  235^. 

thy-mo-il'-a-mide  (th  as  t),  ».  [Eng, 
thynioily  and  amide.] 

Chem.  :  Ci2Hi5(NH2)0.  Formed  by  the 
action  of  dry  ammonia  gas  on  fused  thymoil. 
It  is  obtained  as  a  dark  red  uncrystallizable 
mass,  hard  and  brittle,  but  softens  at  100°,  so 
that  it  may  be  drawn  into  threads.  Is  soluble 
in  alcohol. 

thy"-md-il'-ic  (th  as  t),  a.     [Eng.  thymoU; 
-ic.]    Contained  in  or  derived  from  thy  moid 
(q-v.). 
thymoillc-acid,  «. 

Chem. :  C48H6-20i9.  The  product  of  the 
oxidation  of  thymoil  by  the  action  of  the  air 
in  presence  of  potash.  The  potassium  salt  of 
the  acid  which  is  formed  is  exhausted  with 
alcohol  and  decomposed  with  hydrochloric 
acid.  The  acid  is  then  obtainefl  in  dingy 
yellow  uncrystallizable  flocks  sparingly  so- 
luble in  water. 

thy~md'-il-6l  (th  as  t),  «.  [Eng.  thym^oU;  -ol.] 
Ciiem. :  CiaHmOa.  A  substance  obtained 
by  exposing  thymoil  contained  in  a  senled 
tube  to  tlie  action  of  sunshine  for  a  period  of 
several  days.  Recrystallized  from  alcohol,  it 
is  obtained  in  small,  four-sided  prisms,  which 
are  inodorous  and  tasteless,  dissolve  spar- 
ingly in  water,  easily  in  alcohol  and  ether, 
melt  at  145°,  and  distil  without  decomposi- 
tion at  290°. 

thym'-6l  (th  as  t),  s.  [Mod.  Lat.  thym(us); 
-ol.] 

Chem.  :  CioHjgHO.  Thymylic  hydrate, 
thymylic  alcohol,  thymylic  acid,  thymic  acid. 
The  oxygenated  constituent  of  thyme-oil  and 
a  homologue  of  phenol,  obtained  from  thyme 
oil    by    fractional  distillation,   passing  over 


chiefly  between  220''  and  235°.  Purified  by 
recrystallization  from  alcohol,  it  is  obtained 
in  transpaient  rhotnboidal  [ilates.  It  has 
a  mild  odour  and  aromatic  taste,  a  specific 
gravity  =  1 '0285  in  the  solid  stjite,  and  does 
not  art  pn  pohirized  light,  melts  at  44',  and 
boils  at  about  2H0-'.  It  is  almost  insoluble  in 
wnter,  soluble  in  alcohol,  ether,  and  strong 
acetic  aciil,  and  forms  several  substitution  de- 
rivatives by  the  action  of  bromiiie  or  chlorine 
in  the  presence  of  sunshine.  Thymol  is  an 
antiseptic  and  disiiiff-'itant,  and  is  largely  em- 
ployed in  the  Listerian  system. 

thy-mot'-ic  (th  as  t),  a.  [From  Eng.  tkyi^iol 
(q.v.).J    Derived  from  or  containing  thymol. 

thyxnotic-acid,  s. 

Cliem.:  CuHi403  =  CioHi40-C02.  Thymyl- 
p^rbonic  acid.  Prepared  by  healing  thymol 
witli  sodium  in  a  flask  through  which  a  stieiim 
of  carhonic  anhydride  is  passed,  thymyl  car- 
bonate and  thymotate  of  sodium  being  formed. 
From  the  latter,  hydrochloric  acid  throws 
down  thymotic  acid  in  colourless  flocks.  It 
is  purified  by  distillation  with  water,  and  is 
obtiiiined  as  a  white,  loosely-coherent,  crystal- 
line mass  with  silky  lustre.  It  is  nearly  in- 
soluble in  cold  water,  melts  at  120^,  dissolves 
in  ferric  chloride  with  fine  blue  colour,  the 
same  colour  being  immediately  produced  in 
its  neutral  solutions. 

thym'-o-tide  (th  as  t),  ».  [Eng.  ihymot(ic) ; 
-ide.] 

Chem. :  CiiHisOg.  Produced  by  the  action 
of  pentachloride  of  phosphorus  on  thymotic 
acid.  It  crystallizes  from  alcohol  in  white 
microscopic  needles,  which  melt  at  187^. 

thy'-mfis  (th  as  t),  s.  [Mod.  Lat.,  from  Lat. 
thymus,  thymum;  Gr.  9viJ.o^,  9viJ.ov  (tkumos, 
thumoii)  =  thyme,  from  Bvoj  (thud)  =  to  sacii- 
flc^,  either  from  its  fragrance  or  because  it 
was  buint  un  altars.] 

Bot.:  Thyme;  a  genus  of  Origanidai  (q.v.). 
Small,  often  hoary,  much -branched,  highly- 
aromatic  shrubs.  Leaves  small,  entire,  often 
with  revolute  margins  ;  fltjwcrs  whmled  or 
capitate ;  calyx  with  ten  to  thirteen  ribs,  tubu- 
lar, two-lipped,  the  upper  lip  three-toothed, 
the  lower  one  bifid,  the  throat  hairy  ;  corolla 
with  the  upper  lip  erect,  nearly  plane,  the 
lower  one  patent  and  trifid;  stamens  diverging, 
anther  cells  at  first  nearly  parallel,  afterwards 
diverging  ;  the  connective,  sub-triangular, 
small  nuts  nearly  smooth.  Known  species 
forty,  from  the  temperate  parts  of  the  Eastern 
Hemisphere.  No  American  species.  Thynms 
Serpyllum,  the  Wild-thyme,  is  prostrate,  wilh 
oblong  or  ovate,  entire,  obtuse,  petiolalo 
leaves,  more  or  less  ciliated  at  the  base  ;  floral 
leaves  similar;  flowers  purple.  The  Lemon 
or  Lemon-scented  thyme  {T.  citHodorus)  is  a 
variety  of  T.  Strpyllivm,  cultivated  in  gardens 
for  its  agreeable  smell.  T.  Ckamcedrys,  formerly 
regarded  as  distinct,  is  now  placed  under  it  as 
a  sub-species.  It  is  used  in  India  in  diseases 
of  the  eyes  and  stomach,  and  on  the  Cheimb 
as  a  vermifuge.  T.  vulgaris  is  Garden  Thyme. 
It  is  a  small  much-branched  shrub,  a  nati\'e 
of  the  southern  countries  of  Europe,  from 
Portugal  to  Greece.  It  is  a  pungent  aromatic, 
much  used  in  cookery. 

thyxnus-gland,  ». 

Aiiat.  :  An  elongated,  glandular -like  body, 
with  two  lobes  which  touch  each  other, 
situated  partly  in  the  thorax,  partly  in  the 
lower  region  of  the  neck.  It  reaches  iis 
greatest  size  at  about  the  second  year  of  life, 
then  ceases  to  grow,  and  finally  dwindles  into 
a  mere  vestige.  It  is  supposed  to  be  in  some 
way  connected  with  the  elaboration  of  the 
blood  in  infancy.  Its  name  refers  to  itsie- 
semhlance  to  the  flowers  of  thyme. 

thyHl'-3^  (th  as  t),  a.  [Eng.  th'ym(e) ;  -y.]  Ol 
the  nature  of  or  abounding  with  thyme , 
hence,  fragrant. 

"  Thpmv  slope  and  woody  covert, 
Wliere  the  cuckoo  liyiiined  the  May." 
Bluckin :  Lays  of  ifighlunds  £  Islands,  p.  T. 

thym'-yl  (th  as  t),  s.     [Eng.  thym(ol);  -yl] 
Chem. :  C10H13.     The  radical  of  thymol  and 
its  derivatives. 

thymyl  sulphuric-acid,  s.         , 

Chem.  :  CioHi4HS04.  Sulphothymic  acid. 
Formed  by  the  action  of  oil  of  vitriol  on 
thymol.  Its  iiqueous  solution  evaporated  in 
a  vacuum  crystallizes  in  translucent  pearly 
tables  or  prisms,  which  are   very  soluble  in 


boil,  bo^;  pSat,  36^1;  cat,  96!!,  chorus,  9hiii,  ben^h:  j^o,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a§;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist,    ph  =  & 
-clan,  -tiau  =  shan.    -tion,  -sion  =  shun ;  -tion,  -siou  =  zhun.    -clous,  -tious,  -sious  =  shiis.   -ble,  -die,  >^c.  —  bel,  d^L 


-^.ris 


thymylic— tiara 


walei.    With  bases  it  forms  a  series  of  crystal- 
line compounds. 

thy-myl'-ic  (th  as  t),  a.  [Eng.  thymyl  ;  -ic.'\ 
Contained  in  or  derived  from  tliyinol  (q.v.). 

thymylic-acid,  alcohol,  or  hydrate, 

8.    [Thymol.] 

thyn-nich'-thys,  s.  [Gr.  Qvwus  (thiinnos)  = 
a  tunny  (q.v.),  and  IxBv^  (iekthus)  =  a  fish.] 

Ichthy.  £  PcUceont.:  A  genus  of  Cyprinidie, 
group  Cyprinina,  with  three  species,  from  the 
East  Indies.  Specimens  have  been  found  in 
the  Miocene. 

•  th^n'-ni-dae,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  thynn(us),  2 ; 
Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.] 

Entom.  :  An  old  family  of  Fossorial  Hymen- 
optera,  now  merged  in  Sapygidse. 

thyn'-nus,  s.  [Lat.,  from  Gr.  Ovwoq  (thun- 
nos)=  tlie  tunny  (q.v.),  from  Bvvia  {thuno)  = 
to  lUdh  fast,  to  dart  along.] 

1.  Ichthy.  &  PalcBont. :  A  genus  of  Scombridse, 
■with  several  species,  ranging  over  troplciil 
and  temperate  seas.  First  dorsal  continuous, 
spines  feeble  ;  from  six  to  nine  finlets  behind 
the  dorsal  and  anal ;  scales  of  pectoral 
crowded,  fonning  a  corselet;  a  longitudinal 
keel  on  each  side  of  the  tail.  Several  species, 
abundant  in  the  Mediterranean  and  in  all 
warm  seas,  and  occasional  visitors  to  our 
shores.  Thynnus  or  Orcymis  Ovjnnus,  the  Tunny, 
is  a  fish  of  ten  feet  or  more  in  length.  Not 
uncommon  in  Eocene  and  Miocene  formations. 
*  2.  Entnm. :  A  genus  of  Thynnidse  (q.v.). 

thyr-e-o-  (yr  as  ir),  pre/.    [Thyro-.] 

thyr-e-6p-ter-i'-nse  (yras  ir),  s.  pi  [Pref. 
thyreo- ;  Gr.  irTepov  (pteron)  =  a  feather,  a 
wing,  apd  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -ince.] 

Entovi.:  A  sub-family  of  Truncatipennae 
(q.v.).  They  seek  their  prey  upon  or  under 
the  bark  of  trees  where  small  insects  abound. 

thyr-6-,  (yr  as  ir),  pref.  [Gr.  9vpe6s  (thureos) 
—  a  door-atone,  a  large,  oblong  shield,  shaped 
like  a  door;  dvpa  (thura)=^a,  door.]  Shaped 
like  a  door  ;  oblong. 

thyro-hyals,  s.  pi. 

Anat.  :  The  great  cornua  of  the  hyold  bone. 
They  project  backwards  from  ita  sides  and 
eud  in  rounded  extremities. 

thyro-hyoid,  a. 

Anat :  Of  or  belonging  to  the  hyoid  bone 
and  the  thyroid  axis. 

Thyro-hyoid  arch : 

Embryol. :  The  third  of  the  branchial  arches, 
or  pharyngeal  plates.  It  is  related  to  the 
formation  of  the  lower  or  great  cornua  and 
the  liody  of  the  hyoid  bone,  and  corresponds 
■with  the  first  true  branchial  arch  of  amphibia 
and  fishes. 

thjrr'-wd,  thyr'-e-81d  (yr  as  ir),  a.  [Pret 

thyro-,  thyreo,  and  Gr.  elfios  {eidos)  =  form.] 

Anat.  :  Of  an  oblong  form ;  shaped  like  an 
oblong  shield. 

thyroid-body,  s. 

Anat. :  A  soft,  reddish  and  highly-vascular 
organ,  consisting  of  two  lateral  lobes  united 
by  their  lower  ends  by  a  transverse  portion 
called  the  isthmus.  It  forms  a  rounded  pro- 
jection upon  the  trachea  and  the  larynx.  It 
is  one  of  the  vascular  glands,  or  glands  with- 
out ducts.    Its  function  is  unknown. 

thyroid-cartilages,  s.  pi 

Anai. :  Two  flat  lateral  plates,  continuous 
In  front,  forming  a  narrow  angle  like  the  letter 
V.     In  the  male  it  is  called  Adam's  apple. 

thyroid-gland,  s.    [Thyeoid-body.] 

tSiy-roid'-e-al,  a.  [Eng.  thyroid;  -eal.]  Per- 
taining or  relating  to  the  thyroid  gland  or 
cartilage. 

thy  -  rop'- ter  -  a,  s.    [Gr.  Bvpa  {thuTa)  =  ^ 

door,  and  rrrepovXpteron)  =  a  wing.] 

Zool. :  A  genus  of  Vespertilionidae  (q.v.), 
forming  a  separate  group  of  that  family  (Dob- 
son  ;  Catal.  Chir.^  p.  553).  Muzzle  elongated, 
slender ;  crown  cone  considerably  elevated 
above  the  forehead  ;  nasal  apertures  circular; 
ear5  funnel-shaped  ;  bases  of  the  thumbs  and 
soles  of  the  feet  with  highly  specialized 
organs  in  the  shape  of  hoUow  suctxDrial  discs. 
There  is  but  one  species,  Thyroptera  tricolor, 
from  Brazil.  It  is  a  small  bat,  with  mode- 
rately long,  dense  fur,  reddish-brown  above 


and  below,  except  breast  and  abdomen,  which 
are  pale  yellowish  white. 

thyr-sa-can'-thiis,  s.  [Lat.  thyrs(us),  and 
acanthus  (q.v.).] 

Bot.  :  A  genus  of  Gendarusseae.  Tropical 
American  shrubs  or  herbs,  with  large  leaves 
and  a  long  raceme  of  fascicled  or  cymose 
flowers. 

*  thyrse,  s.    [Thyrsus.] 
thyrse-flower,  s. 

Bot. :  The  genus  Thyrsacanthus  (q.v.) 

thyrs'-l-form,  u.    [Lat.  thyrsvs  and  forvui  = 
form.] 
Bot. :  Resembling  a  thrysus. 

thyr'-si-te§i,  «.    [Thyrsus.] 

Ichthy. :  A  genus  of  Trichiuridse  (q.v.),  with 
several  species  from  tropical  and  sub-tropical 
seas.  Body  rathei-  elongate,  for  the  most  part 
naked  ;  first  dorsal  continuous,  the  spines  are 
of  moderate  length,  and  extend  on  to  the 
second ;  from  two  to  six  finlets  behind  the 
dorsal  and  anal ;  several  strong  teeth  in  jaws, 
and  teeth  on  palatine  bones.  The  species 
attain  a  length  of  from  four  to  five  feet,  and 
are  esteemed  as  food  fislies. 

thyx'-sold,  thyr-s6id'-al,  a.  [Gr.  Ovpao^ 
(thuTsos)  =  a  thyrsus,  and  elfios  (eidos)  =  form, 
appearance.] 

Bot. :  Having  somewhat  the  form  of  u 
thyrsus. 

thyr'-su-la,  s.  [Mod.  Lat.,dimin.  from  Lat. 
(X.yrsiis'(q.v.).] 

Bot.  :  A  kind  of  inflorescence  consisting  of  a 
small  cyme  in  the  axil  of  a  leat  Occui'S  in 
the  Jjabiates. 

thjrr'-suB  (pi. 
thy  r'  -  si), 
*thyrse,  s. 

[Lat.,  from  Gr. 
fliiptros  (thurtios)  = 
a  light,  straight 
shaft,  a  stalk.] 

1.  Class.  Antiq.: 
One  of  the  most 
common  attri- 
butes or  emblems 
of  Bacchus  and 
his  followers.  It 
consisted  often  of 
a  spear  or  staff 
wrapped  with  ivy 
and  vine  blanches, 
or  of  a  lance  hav- 
ing the  iron  part 
thrust  into  a 
pine  cone.  In  an- 
cient representa- 
tions it  appeared 
in  various  forms. 
Thyrsi  were  car- 
ried by  the  Bac- 
chanals in  their 
hands,  when  cele- 
brating the  orgies 
of  Bacchus. 


GROUP  OF  thyrsi. 
I.  From  a  bnB-relief  of  Egypto- 
Roman  work,  time  of  Emperor 
Hadrian ;  b.  From  a  fragmeiit 
of  a  sarcophagus,  containing 
in  the  centre  a  baa-relief  oi 
Bacchus  with  thyrsus  and  a 
fawn ;  c,  d.  From  ancient  Bac- 
chanalian vases  1  e.  From  bas- 
relief  of  Bacchus  received  by 
Icama  In  the  garden  of  a  villa 
iu  Athens  (a  fawn  bears  the 
thyrsus  behind  Bacchus];  /. 
From  a  bas-relief  of  the  youth- 
ful Bacchus,  hearing  a  thyrsus, 
and  accompanied  by  a  fawn. 


"  Round  about  bim,  fair  Bacchantes, 
Bearing  cymbals,  flutes,  and  thyrset," 

Longfellow :  Drinkinff  Song. 

2.  Bot. :  A  kind  of  infiorescence  consisting 
of  a  panicle,  the  principal  diameter  of  which 
is  in  the  middle  between  the  base  and  the 
apex  ;  a  compact  panicle,  the  lower  branches 
of  which  are  shorter  than  those  in  the  middle. 
It  is  at  first  centripetal  and  afterwards  centrl* 
fugaL    Example,  the  Lilac. 

thy-sa'-ni-Qi,  s.  [Gr.  Bvaavos  (thiisanos)  = 
fringe.] 

Entom. :  Part  of  the  old  genus  Noctua  =  the 
Erebus  of  Latreille. 

thy'-sa-nop-ter,  5.  [Thysanoptera-]  Any 
individual  of  the  Thysanoptera  (q.v.). 

thy-sa-nop'-ter-a,  s,  pi.  [Itfod.  Lat.,  from 
Gr.  Bva-a.vo<;  (th^lsanos)  ^  a  fringe,  and  irrepov 
(pteron)  =  a  wing.] 

Entom. :  Haliday's  name  for  the  group  more 
generally  known  aa  Physopoda  (q.v.). 

thy-sa  -niir'-a,  s.  pi  [Gr.  Ova-avo^  (thusomos) 
=  fringe,  and  oupa  (aura)  =  a  tail.  ] 

1.  Entomology: 

*  (1)  An  order  of  Insecta  founded  by 
Latreille,  embracing  Thysanura  Genuina  [(2)] 
and  CoUembola  (q.v.). 


(2)  According  to  Lubbock,  an  order  of  In* 

secta,  while  other  authors  make  them  a  tribe 
of  a  largei-  order  [(1)].  Antennse  long,  many- 
pointed,  tarai  from  two  to  four  joints,  man- 
dibles and  maxillBB  more  or  less  exposed ; 
maxillary  palpi  often  long ;  labium  more  or 
less  cleft  in  front ;  prothorax  large ;  some  of 
the  abdominal  segments  bear  pairs  of  append- 
ages, and  there  are  generally  two  or  three 
caudal  bristles.    [Collembola.] 

2.  Palxont. :  Their  remains  ai-e  often  found 
in  amber,  which  is  of  Post-Tertiaiy  date. 

♦  t3iiy-sa-iLur'-i-form,  a.     [Mod.  Lat.  ihy- 
saiiura,  and  Lat.  forma  =  form.] 

Entom. :  Of  or  belonging  to,  or  resembling 
the  Thysanura  (q.v.).  Used  by  Swaiiison  of  a 
certain  type  of  caterpillars,  having  the  head 
armed  with  distinct  spines,  forming  a  crest 
round  its  hinder  part,  or  divided  into  two 
hornlike  points  ;  the  extremity  of  the  body 
also  terminating  in  two  pointed  processes. 
Examples,  the  larva  of  the  large  NymphalidsB 
of  Tropical  America,  Hipparchiffi,  &c. 

thy-self ,  *  thi-self,    *  thy-selfe,    pron. 
[Eng.  thy,  and  self.]    A  reflexive  pronoun  used 
after  thou  (expressed  or  understood),  to  mark 
distinction  with  emphasis. 
"  These  are  thy  glorious  works,  Parent  of  good, 
Almighty,  thine  this  universal  frame, 
Thus  wondrous  fair;  thpse^ how  wondrous  fben I" 
Milton:  /■./«.,  t.  ifiih 

ti,  s.    [Native  name.] 

Botany : 

1.  Cordyline  Ti,  formerly  Draccena  termi- 
nalis,  a  small  liliaceous  tree  about  twelve  feet 
high,  a  native  of  the  islands  of  the  Pacific.  Ita 
great  woody  roots  when  baked  become  sweet 
and  nutritious.  When  boiled  it  furnishes  a 
syrup  used  as  a  substitute  for  sugar.  "When 
the  roots  are  bruised,  mixed  with  water,  and 
fermented,  they  form  an  intoxicating  beverage, 
and  when  distilled,  an  ardent  spirit.  The 
stems  are  used  for  fences,  and  the  leaves  as 
thatch  for  houses.  They  are  also  eaten  by 
cattle,  sheep,  and  goats.     [Oalodracon.] 

2.  Cordyline  australis  and  C.  indivisa.  (New 
Zealand.) 

*ti'-ar,  s.   [Fr.  tiare,  from  Lat.  tiara.]  Atiaia. 
"  Of  beaming  sunny  rays,  a  golden  tiar. 
Circled  his  head.''^        Milton:  P.  L.,  ill.  62&. 

ti-ar'-a,  ti-a'-ra,  s.  [Lat.,  from  Gr.  rtopo, 
Ttapag  (tiara,  tiaras)  =  the  Persian  head-dress 
worn  on  great  oc- 
casions. Skeafc 
suggests  a  deriva- 
tion from  Pers, 
tdjwar  =  a  crown, 
a  diadem.] 

1.  Thehead-cover- 
Ing  of  the  ancient 
Persians;  the  crown 
of  the  ancient  Per- 
sian kings.  These 
alone  had  the  pri- 
vilege of  wearing 
the  tiara  erect ;  the 
nobility  and  priests 
wore  it  depressed,  tiara, 

or  turned  down  on  a.  Example  from  Khorsabad, 
thd  fnrp  BiHp  Tta  showing  the  Great  King  o( 
the  lore  side,  its  j^^y^i^  wearing  the  trnni. 
form  IS  described  Over  the  tunic  IS  a  cloak  o/ 
variously  by  dif-  two  pieces,  fringed,  and  oov- 
fpvPTif    fliifhnrt;  ered  with  large  rosettes.     6. 

lerent  alienors.        Ancient  Persian  soldierwew. 
SO    that     it     must       ing  the  tiara, 
have  varied  at  dif- 
ferent periods.    According  to  Xenophou  It 
was  encompassed  with  the  diadem,  at  least 
on  ceremonial  occasions. 

2.  The  triple  crown  worn  by  the  Pope  on 
certain  occasions  as  a  sign  of  his  temporal 
power,  of  which  it  is  a  badge,  as  the  keys  are 


SUCCESSIVE  FORMS   OF  THE  PAPAL  TIABA. 

of  his  spiritual  jurisdiction.  The  whole  his- 
tory of  the  Papal  Tiara  is  uncertain.  Nicho- 
las I.  (808-67)  is  said  to  have  been  the  first 
to  unite  the  princely  crown  with  the  mitre, 
though  the  Bollandists  think  this  was  done 


fiite,  tS.U  fiire,  amidst,  what,  taH,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot« 
or,  wore,  woli;  work,  who,  son ;  mute,  cub,  ciire,  unite,  cur,  rule.  fuU ;  try,  Syrian,    sd.  09  =  e ;  ey  =  a ;  qu  =  hw. 


tiaraed— tick 
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before  his  time.  The  common  statement  that 
Boniface  VIII.  (about  1300)  added  the  second 
is  incorrect,  for  Hefele  {Beitrdge,  ii.  236  sqq.) 
shows  that  Innocent  III.  is  represented  wear- 
ing the  second  crown  in  a  painting  older  than 
tlie  time  of  Boniface.  Urban  V.  (1362-70)  is 
supposed  to  have  added  the  third  crown.  In 
its  present  form  the  tiara  consists  of  a  liigh 
cap  of  cloth  of  gold,  encircled  by  three  coro- 
nets, and  surmounted  by  a  inound  and  cross  of 
gold ;  on  each  side  is  a  pendant,  anibroidered 
and  fringed  at  the  end,  and  seme  of  crosses 
of  gold.  The  tiara  is  placed  on  the  Pope's 
head  at  his  coronation  by  the  second  cardinal 
deacon  in  the  loggia  of  St.  Peter's,  witli  the 
words :  "  Receive  the  tiara  adorued  with  three 
crowns,  and  know  that  thou  art  Father  of 
princes  and  kings,  Ruler  of  the  World,  and 
Vicar  of  our  Saviour  Jesus  Christ." 

3.  Hence,  figuratively  used  for  the  papal 
dignity. 

4.  A  crown,  a  diadem. 

"  This  royal  robe,  and  this  tiaret,  wore 
Old  Priam,  aud  fcliia  goldeu  sceptre  bore." 

Dryden  :  Virgil ;  ^neid  vii.  83?. 

ti-ar'-aed,  ti-ar'-aed,  a.   [Eng.  tiara;  -ed.] 
Adorneil  with  or  wearing  a  tiara. 

ti-a-rid'-i-iim,  ^r,    [Mod.  Lat.  dimin.,  from 
tiara  (q.v.).] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Heliotropese,  akin  to  Helio- 
tropium,  but  having  the  tube  of  tlie  corolla 
angular,  and  two-celled,  mitre-shaped  nuts. 
Tiaridium  indicum  is  an  astringent,  and  is 
used  to  cleanse  ulcers  or  allay  inflammation. 

ti-ar'-is,  s.     [Gr.  Tt'aptff  (tiaris)^  another  form 
of  Ttdpa.  ((lara).]     [Tiara.] 

1.  Omith.  :  A  genus  of  Fringillidse  with 
one  species,  from  Brazil.  Bill  conical,  entire ; 
head  crested ;  wings  moderate ;  tail  even  or 
slightly  rounded  ;  feet  moderate. 

2.  Zool. :  A  genus  of  Agamidae,  with  three 
species,  from  the  islands  of  the  Eastern 
Peninsula.  Scales  of  the  body  keeled,  those 
of  the  back  unequal ;  eyebrow  and  parotids 
unarmed. 

*  tib,  s.     [A  contract,  or  corrupt,  of  the  proper 
name  Tahitka.] 
L  A  low  woman,  a  paramour,  a  prostitute. 
"  Every  coietrel 
That  GomeB  inquiriug  for  hia  ti&." 

ShcJcesp, :  Periclei,  iv.  6. 

2.  The  ace  of  trumps  in  the  game  of  gleek. 

T  (1)  St.  Tib's  Eve :  An  expi-ession  equivalent 
to  the  "  Greek  Calends " ;  never.  Brewer 
says  that  St.  Tib's  is  a  corrupted  form  of  St. 
Ubes,  itself  a  corruption  of  Setubal.  There  is 
no  St.  Ubes  in  the  calendar. 

(2)  Tib  of  the  buttery :  A  goose.   (Gipsy  cant.) 

(3)  To  tib  o-ut :  To  go  out  of  bounds.  (School 
slang.) 

"  When  I  waa  a  boy  I  used  what  they  call  to  tib  out, 
and  TUD  down  to  a  public-houss  in  Cistercian  Laiie, 
the  Red  Cow,  air."— Thackeray  :  Jfewcomes,  ch.  xli. 

tib-cat,  s.    A  female  cat. 

*tib'-ert,  *tyb'-ert,  a.   [Tib.]   An  old  name 
for  a  cat. 

^-bet',  Tlu-bef  (Th  as  T),  s.    [See  def.] 

Geog. :  A  region  of  Central  Asia  immediately 

north    of  the  Himalaya  Mountains.      It  is 

about  1,400  miles  from  east  to  west,  and  600 

fi'om  north  to  south,  and  is  subject  to  China. 

Tibet-Cloth,  s. 

1.  A  camlet  or  falnic  made  of  goat's  hair. 

2.  A  fine  woollen  cloth  used  for  ladies' 
dresses. 

Tibet-dog,  Tibet-mastiff,  s. 

Zool. :  A  variety  of  Canis  familiaris,  about 
the  size  of  a  Newfoundland  dog,  but  with  a 
head  resembling  that  of  the  mastiff,  and 
liaving  the  flews  large  and  pendent.  The 
colour  is  usually  deep  black,  with  a  bright 
brown  spot  over  each  eye ;  the  hair  is  long, 
and  the  tail  bushy  and  well  curled.  This 
variety  is  extremely  savage,  and  has  been 
known  from  classic  times,  when  it  was  em- 
ployed in  the  games  of  the  circus, 

H-bet'-an,  Thi-bet'-an  (Th  as  T),  a.  &  e. 

[See  def *J 

A.  As  adj. :  Of  or  pertaining  to  Tibet  or 
Thibet. 

B.  As  substantive : 

1.  A  native  or  inhabitant  of  Tibet, 

2.  The  language  of  Tibet. 


Tibetan  sun-bear.  s. 

Zool. :  Ursus  tibetanus.    [Sun-bear,  1.] 

Tibetan  water-slirew,  s. 

Zool.  :  Nectogale  elegans.  It  is  about  eight 
inches  long,  half  of  which  is  occupied  by  the 
tail ;  upper  surface  slate-gray,  lower  parts 
white.  It  has  largely  webbed  feet,  and  is  the 
most  thoroughly  aquatic  of  all  the  Soricidse. 
[Nectooalb.J 

tib'-i-a,  a.    [Lat.=  a  pipe,  the  shin-bone.] 

1.  Aiiat. :  The  shin-bone,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  femur,  the  longest  bone  in  the 
skeleton.  It  is  the  anterior  and  inner  of 
the  two  bones  of  the  leg,  and  alone  com- 
municates the  weiglit  of  the  trunk  to  the 
foot.  It  is  slightly  twisted,  and  articu- 
lates with  the  femur,  fibula,  and  astra- 
galus. Its  superior  extremity  is  thick  and 
expanded,  with  two  condylar  sur- 
faces supporting  the  femur,  and 
an  external  and  an  internal  tuber- 
osity, the  shaft  is  three-sided,  the 
inner  surface  convex  and  subcu- 
taneous; the  inferior  is  smaller 
than  the  superior  extremity,  and 
forms  a  thick  process  called  the 
internal  malleolus.  (Quain.)  The 
tibia  corresponds  with  the  radius 
of  the  arm. 

2.  Entom. :  The  fourth  joint  of 
the  leg. 

3.  Music ;  A  kind  of  pipe,  a- 
common  musical  instru- 
ment among  the  Greeks 
and  Romans.  It  had  holes 
at  proper  intervals,  and 
was  furnished  with  a 
mouth-piece,  the  perfor- 
mer in  blowing  putting  the  end  of  it  to  his 
mouth.  Two  such  pipes  were  often  blown 
simultaneously  by  the  same  performer. 

"  Croaa-flutea  were  knowu  to  the  Greeks  by  the  name 
plagiaulos  (trKayiavKo<;\  and  to  the  RuiiiaiiB  aa  tibia 
obllqiia,  both  of  these  terms  leave  no  doubt  aa  to  their 
nature.  By  the  Romans  the  cross-flute  was  aume- 
timea  uvlled  also  tibia  aiisca,  the  meaning  of  which  is 
very  doubtful.  Although  tlie  tibitB  repreaeuted  flutes 
of  all  kinds,  yet  if  a  reiil  tibia  or  shin-bone  be  made 
into  a  flute,  it  is  held  crosswaya,  and  the  player  blows 
into  a  hole  in  the  side." — Stainer  &  Barrett:  Diet. 
Musical  Te}~ms. 

tib'-i-al,  a.     [Lat.  tib'Ua) ;  Eng.  adj.  suff.  -al.} 

1.  Pertaining  to  the  pipe  or  flute  called  a 
tibia. 

2.  Pertaining  to  the  tibia  or  shin-bone  :  as, 
the  tibial  artery. 

*  ti-bic'-in-ate,  v.i,  [Lat.  tibicen,  genit.  tibi- 
cinis=  a  flute-player.]  To  play  on  a  tibia  or 
pipe. 

tafb-i-6-,  pr^.  [Tibia.]  Connected  with  the 
tibia. 

tibio-fibular,  a.  Of,  belonging  to,  or 
connected  with  the  tibia  and  the  fibula.  There 
are  tibio-Jlbular  articulations. 

tibio-taraal,  a. 

Anat. :  Of  or  belonging  to  the  tibia  and  tho 
tarsus.    (Dunglison.) 

tic,  s.    [Ft.  =  a  bad  habit,  a  convulsive  move- 
ment.] 
Pathol. :  Neuralgia. 

tic  doloreux,  n. 

Pathol. :  Brow-ague,  or  prosopafgla,  a  com- 
mon form  of  neuralgia,  involving  the  fifth  or 
trigeminal  nerve,  usually  in  its  ophthalmic 
branch.  A  variety  is  teimed  claims  hystericits, 
from  the  feeling  as  of  a  nail  being  driven  into 
the  parts. 

ti-cal',  jJ.     [Native  name.] 

1.  A  Siamese  coin,  worth  about  2s.  6d. 
sterling ;  also  a  weight  equal  to  about  236 
grains  Troy. 

2.  A  Chinese  money  of  account  of  the  value 
of  about  6s.  8d.  sterling ;  also  a  weight  equal 
to  about  4J  ounces. 

•  tice,  *  tise,  v.t.    [A  contract,  of  entice  (q.v.).] 

To  entice,  to  seduce,  to  allure. 


*  tice'-ment,  s.  [A  contract,  of  enticeinent 
(q.v.).]  The  act  of  enticing;  enticement, 
allurement. 

li-chod'-ro-ma,  s.  [Gr.  reixos  (tewlws)==.& 
wall,  and  5po/xevs  (dromeus)  =  b.  runner.] 


Omith.:  Wall-creeper  (q.v.);  a  genus  of 
Certhiidae,  with  one  species,  ranging  from 
South  Europe  to  Abyssinia,  Nepaul,  and  tlie 
north  of  China.  Bill  slightly  curved,  nostrils 
with  membranous  scale.  Wings  long  and 
rounded ;  tail  rounded,  tip  of  feathers  soft. 

ti'-  cho-rhine,  a.  [Mod.  Lat.  tichorhimis, 
from  Gr.  t€iy«s  (teichos)  =  a  •wall,  and  pi's 
(rhis),  genit.  pLv6<;  (rhbios)  =  the  nose.] 

Palmont. :  The  English  translation  of  the 
specific  name  of  the  Woolly  Rhinoceros  (R. 
tichorinus),  which  has  reference  to  the  fact 
that  the  nostrils  are  completely  separated  by 
a  bony  septum.     [WooLLY-nHiNOCERos.] 

tick  (1),  s.     [A  contract,  of  ticket  (q.v.).] 

1.  Credit,  trust. 

"Plaj'  on  tick,  and  lose  the  ludiea,  I'll  discharge  It 
all  to-morrow." — Dryden :  Evening's  Love,  in. 

2.  A  score,  an  account. 

"Paying  ready  money  that  the  maids  might  not  mil 
tick  at  the  mdx^ei."—Arbuthnot :  John  Ball. 

tick  (2),  *  teke  (1),  *  tike,  *  tique.  ♦  tyke, 

5.  [O.  Dut.  t&ke ;  Low  Ger.  («/je,  take;  Ger. 
zdcke,  zecke;  Ital.  zecca  ;  Dut.  teek.  From  the 
same  root  as  Take  (q.v.).] 

1.  A  popular  name  for  any  individual  of  the 
family  Ixodidte  (q.v.).  They  abound  in  almost 
all  parts  of  the  world,  but  chiefly  in  warm 
countries.  Mat^y  of  them  live  in  woods,  on 
the  branches  of  trees,  but  ready  to  attach 
themselves  to  animals,  which  sometimes  suffer 
greatly  from  their  attacks.  The  quantity  of 
blood  drawn  from  their  hosts  by  these  little 
pests  is  by  no  means  so  inconsidemble  as  one 
might  imagine  from  their  original  size,  for  their 
skill  is  so  distensible  that  tlie  gorged  parasite 
increases  to  many  times  its  original  bulk.  Al- 
though generally  confined  to  some  particular 
species  or  group  of  animals,  ticks  occasion- 
ally attack  man.    (See  extract.) 

"  Delegorgue  speaks  of  some  very  small,  reddiah 
ticks  in  Africa,  which  cover  the  clothes  by  thousandB, 
and  produce  distressing  itching.  Others  are  funud  ia 
different  parts  of  the  glol>e,  and  twenty-four  species 
have  buen  described." — Tan  Beneden:  Animal Para^ 
sites,  p.  1-13. 

2.  Bot. :  The  same  as  Tick-bean  (q.v.). 

"  There  are  several  varieties  of  the  tick-bean  in  cul- 
tivation, locally  known  under  the  following  names; 
tiarrow  tick,  Sat  tick,  Essex  tick,  aud  French  tick."— 
Morton :  Cyclop.  Agriculture, 

tick-bean,  s. 

Bot. :  A  variety  of  the  common  bean,  Faba. 
vulgaris,  smaller  in  size.  It  is  used  for  feed- 
ing horses  and  other  animaU. 

tick-eater,  s. 

Omith. :  Any  individual  of  the  genus  Croto- 
phaga(q.v.). 

tick-seed,  s. 

Bat. :  A  name  common  to  plants  of  the 
genera  Coreopsis  and  Corispermum. 

tick  (3),  *  teke  (2),  *  ticke,  s.  [Low  Lat. 
techaj  Lat.  (Atjco  =  a  case,  from  Gr.  fl^/oj 
{theke)  =  a.  case  to  put  anything  into,  from 
same  root  as  Ttflijjut  (tiUiemi)  =  to  place  ;  Dut. 
tijk;  O.  H.  Ger.  zeiclte.] 

1.  The  cover  or  case  for  holding  the  filling 
of  mattresses  and  beds. 

2.  Ticking  (q.v.). 

"  Like  as,  for  quilts,  ticks,  and  mattrassea,  the  flax 
of  the  Cadurci  iu  France  had  no  fellow."— i».  Holland: 
Plinie,  bk.  xix.,  ch.  i. 

tick  (4:l  s.     [Tick  (2),   v.]    A  small,  distinct 
noise,  such  as  that  of  a  going  watch  or  clock. 
"The  leisurely  and    cnnstani  tick  of  the  death- 
watch,"— yjaj/  .■  Remains,  p.  324. 

tick-tick,  adv.  &  s. 

A.  As  adv.  :  With  a  sound  resembling  the   , 
tick  or  beat  of  a  watch  or  clock. 

B.  A$  subst.  :  A  tick ;  a  sound  made  like 
that  by  a  watch  or  clock, 

tick  (5),  *  tek,  s.  [Dut.  tik  ~  a  touch,  a  pat, 
a  tick;  tikke}i  =  to  pat,  to  tick;  Low  Ger. 
tikk  =  a  light  touch  with  the  tip  of  the  finger. 
A  weakened  form  from  the  same  root  as  Takk 
(q.v.).] 
*  1.  A  slight  touch ;  a  tip. 

"  Tek  or  lytylle  towche.     Tactulus.'— Prompt.  Parv. 

2.  A  small  mark  intended  to  direct  atten- 
tion to  something,  or  to  act  as  a  check. 

"  To  put  a  tick  against  the  candidate  he  prefers."— 
Daily  News,  Sept.  85,  1885. 

3.  A  game  of  boys  ;  also  called  Tig. 

*'  By  moonshine,  many  a  night,  do  give  each  other  chase. 
At  hood-wink,  barley- Ineak,  at  tick,  or  pnsun  base, 
Drayton  :  Poty-Olbion,  b.  30. 


boil,  b^ ;  po^t,  j^vt^l ;  cat,  9ell,  chorus,  9hiii,  bengh ;  go,  gem ;  thin,  this ;  sin,  as ;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist,    -mg. 
-cian.  -tian  =  sh^Ji.   -tion,  -sion  =  shun ;  -tion,  -gion  =  zhun.    -cious,  -tious,  -sious  =  shus.    -ble,  -die,  &ic.  =  bel,  dgL 
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♦  tick  (I),  v.i.    [Tick  (1),  s.] 

1.  To  buy  on  tick ;  to  go  on  trust  or  credit ; 
to  run  a  score. 

"  I  shiill  contrive  to  have  a  quarter  before-hand,  and 
never  let  family  tick  more  for  victuals,  cloaths,  or 
rent." — titeiflti :  Corj'espondence,  ii.  -iTT. 

2.  To  give  tick,  credit,  or  trust. 

".The  m«iiiey  went  to  the  lawyers;  counsel  wont 
tick."— Arbut knot .  Jlist.  John  Bull. 

tick  (2),  V.i.  k  t.     [Of  imitative  origiu.] 
A.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  make  a  small  distinct  noise  as  a  going 
wat*"!!  or  clock ;  to  give  out  a  succession  of 
small  sharp  uoises. 

2.  To  strike  with  a  small,  sharp  sound,  or 
gently,  as  a  bird  wlien  lacking  up  its  food. 

"Stand  not  ticking  nud  toying  at  the  branches  nor 
boughs."— L'ttinufT. 

*  B,  Trans. :  To  note  or  mark  as  by  the 
ticks  or  viiirations  of  a  wateh  or  clock. 

"  I  dn  not  suppose  that  the  ancient  clocks  ticked  or 
notiued  the  secouda. "— ro^Ic/. 

tick  (3),  v.t.  [Tick  (5),  s.]  To  mark  with  nr 
as  with  a  tick  ;  to  mark  or  set  a  tick  or  note 
against;  to  check  by  making  a  small  mark 
against.    (Generally  with  off.) 

licked,  a.  [Eng.  tick  (5),  s. ;  -ed.]  Having 
ir?irti  of  a  ditlerent  colour  fiora  tlie  ground, 
but  interspersed  among  the  fur.    [Ticking,  2.] 

tick'-en,  *.    [Ticking.] 

tick'-er,  s.  [Eng.  tick  (2),  v. ;  -er.']  A  watch, 
from  the  noise  it  makes  when  going.    (Slang.) 

"  If  you  don't  take  fogies  and  tickers  .  .  .  some  other 
cove  will." — IHckitia :  Oliver  Twist,  ch.  xviii, 

tick'-et,  s.  (O.  Fr.  etiqiiet  =  a  little  note,  a 
bill  or  ticket,  masc.  of  etiquette;  O.  Fr.  esti- 
quete  =  a  ticket,  fi-om  Ger.  sticken  =  to  stick, 
set,  fix.j  [Etiquette,  Stick,  v.]  A  small 
piece  of  paper,  cardboard,  or  the  like,  having 
sometliiiig  written  or  printed  on  it,  and  serving 
as  a  notice,  acknowledgment,  token,  &c. :  aSj 

(1)  A  bill  posted  up  ;  a  notice. 

"He  cnnstantly  read  his  lectures  twice  a  week  for 
above  fourcy  years,  giving  notice  of  the  time  to  Ins 
auditors  in  a  ticket  on  the  school-dotes," — Fuller: 
Worlhiet ;  Ituckingha^nshire. 

(2)  A  tradesman's  bill  or  account :  lience 
the  (lid  iihr.ise,  To  talce  goods  on  tidcet  (now 
abbreviated  iiito(icfc);  that  is,  to  tike  goods 
to  be  set  down  in  a  bill,  hence,  on  credit. 

*  (3)  A  vibitin^'-card. 

"  A  tii-ket  is  only  a  visiting-card  with  a  name  upon 
il."—Jlnd.  D'Arblay  ■  Cecilia,  b/t.  i.,  ch.  iiL 

(4)  A  laliel  stuck  on  or  attached  to  anything 
to  give  nttti(;e  of  stunethiiig  cont^ennng  it,  as 
to  declare  its  quality,  nature,  price,  &c. 

(."))  A  token  of  a  right,  piivilege,  or  debt, 
contained,  in  general,  upon  a  caid  or  slip  of 
paper:  as,  a  certillcate  or  token  of  a  shaie  in 
a  liittery,  orother  iimdeof  distiibuting  money, 
gnnds,  or  tlie  like  ;  a  marked  card  or  slip  of 
jtaper  given  as  an  acknowledgment  of  gnuds 
de[)ositrd  or  pledged,  as  a  p.\\\n-ticket;  a 
ttikcn  or  rertiticate  of  right  of  entry  to  a 
plai-e  nf  amusHtiieiit,  &c.,  or  to  travel  in  a 
railway  or  other  conveyance. 

"  Well  dressed.  \\eU  bred. 
Well  equi|Mi^ed,  is  ticket  nood  enoufh, 
To  paaa  ub  readily  throujjli  ev'ry  dour." 

Cowper  :  7'a«ft,  iii.  98. 

(6)  lu  American  politics,  a  printed  list  of 
candidates  for  use  at  an  election  ;  the  names 
of  a  list  of  candidates  ;  a  set  of  nominations 
for  an  election  :  lience,  the  candidates  or  side 
of  a  particular  party,  the  policy  of  a  particular 
party . 

"To  vote  solidly  the  'Parnell  Hcket.'" — Daily  Tel»- 
grn,  h,  Oct.  17,  US-'i. 

H  (1)  t^cratclied  ticket :  A  ti(!ket  fmm  which 
the  names  of  one  or  more  candidates  have 
been  crossed  out. 

(2)  Split  ticket :  A  ticket  representing  differ- 
ent divi--i(ms  of  u  party  or  containing  Ciindi- 
dates  seleited  fioni  two  or  more  jiarties. 

(3)  Straight  ticket:  A  ticket  conUiining  the 
regular  nominations  of  a  paity  without  change. 

(4)  The  ticket :  The  right  or  coirect  thin". 
(Slang.) 


ticket-clerk»  s.    A  booking-clerk. 

ticket-day,  s.  The  day  before  tlie  settling 
or  paying-day  on  the  Stock  Exchange,  when 
the  names  of  the  nelual  ]ll.l^cha^ers  are  given 
in  by  one  stockbroker  to  another. 

tifiket-night,  .t.  A  benefit  at  a  theatre 
or  otlier  place  of  amusement,  the  proceeds  of 


which  are  divided  between  several  beneficiaries, 
each  of  whom  receives  an  amount  equal  in 
value  to  the  number  of  tickets  disposed  of 
by  him,  less  an  equal  share  of  the  incideutal 
expenses. 

ticket-of-leave,  s. 

English  Law :  A  license  releasing  a  prisrner 
betore  the  expiration  ot  tiie  sentence.  The 
system  was  intioduced  in  1854  ;  and  the  con- 
ditions imposed  on  convicts  thus  released  and 
on  pei-sons  under  police  supervision  are  : 

1.  That  they  rerjoit  themselves  where  directed 
within  forty-eight  hours  after  hberation. 

2.  That  they  (women  excepted!  re)>ort  theniPelvea 
every  month  to  the  poUce-statioii  nearest  their  place 
of  abode. 

3.  That  they  sleep  at  the  address  notified  to  the 
police, 

4.  That  they  get  their  living  by  honest  means  and 
regular  employmeiit, 

6.  That  any  change  of  address  must  be  notified  to 
the  jiolice  within  forty-eight  hours, 

6.  That  they  must  produce  their  licence  when  called 
on  to  do  so  by  a  police  otficer. 
The  penalty  for  neglecting  to  comply  with 
these  conditions  is  the  forfeiture  of  the 
licence  or  twelve  months'  imprisonment  with 
hard  labour. 

Tf  Often  used  adjeetively,  as  in  the  extract : 
"  They  have  found   themselves  outlaws,    ticket-of- 
leave  men,  or  what  you  will  in  that  \iut"— Hughes : 
Torn  liroion's  School  Days,  pt  i.,  ch,  ix. 

ticket-porter,  «.  A  licensed  porter  who 
wears  a  ticket  or  badge  by  which  he  may  be 
identified. 

ticket  -  writer,  s.  One  who  writes  or 
paints  show-cards,  &c.,  for  shop-windows,  &c. 

tick'-et,  v.t.    [Ticket,  s.] 

1.  To  affix  a  ticket  to ;  to  mark  with  a 
ticket :  as,  To  ticket  goods. 

2.  To  furnish  with  a  ticket;  to  book  ;  as, 
To  ticket  a  passenger  to  California.    {Avier.) 

tick'-et-ing,  pr.  jiar.,  «.,  &  s.  [Eng.  ticket ; 
-ing.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb.) 
C.  As  substantive : 

1.  The  act  or  practice  of  affixing  tickets  to. 

2.  A  periodical  sale  of  ore,  especially  of 
copper  and  lead,  in  the  English  mining 
di.stiicts.  The  adventurers  and  buyers  meet 
round  a  table,  when  each  of  the  latter  hands 
in  a  ticket  bearing  an  offer  of  so  much  a  ton, 
and  the  lots  are  sold  to  the  highest  bidder. 

ticketing  -  draper,  s.  A  draper  who 
tickets  the  goodb  exhibited  in  his  window. 

tick'-ing  (1),  s.    [Eng.  tick  (3),  s. ;  -ing.] 

Fabric:  A  closely-woven  striped  linen  or 
cotton  cloth,  to  hold  feathers,  husks,  or  other 
filling  for  beds  or  mattresses.  It  is  usually 
twilled. 

"Whether  it  would  not  be  right  if  diapers  were 
made  in  one  town  or  district— in  others  striiied  lineu 
or  lickings,  &.c."— Berkeley  :  Querist,  §  fy22, 

tick'-ing  (2),  s.  [Eng.  tick  (5),  s. ;  -ing.]  The 
marking  produced  by  hairs  of  a  different 
coloui-  froin  the  ground,  but  interspersed 
among  tlie  fur. 

"  Interspersed  with  a  profusion  of  longer  black, 
hairs,  giving  the  apiiearauce  known  as  ticking." — 
Field,  March  20.  1886, 

tic'-kle,  *tik-el-en,  •tik-len,  v.t.  fr  i. 

[Tickle,  a.] 
A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  touch  lightly,  causing  a  peculiar 
thrilling  sensation,  which  is  generally  accom- 
panied with  laughter,  and  wliich,  if  continued 
too  long,  results  in  a  state  of  general  spasm. 

"If  you  tickle  us,  do  we  not  laugh f" — Stiaieap.  : 
J/ercliant  of  I'enice,  iii.  1. 

2.  To  please  by  slight  gratification ;  to 
gratify  and  amuse  ;  to  cajole,  to  flatter. 

"The  old  capbdn  was  immensely  tickled  with  th« 
idea." — Scribiter's  Sfagaziiie,  Aug.,  1380,  [).  fill. 

*  3.  To  take  or  move  by  touching  lightly. 
"  So,  out  of  the  embers  he  tickled  bis  nuts." 

Jiyrom:  Letter  to  It,  L.,  Ssq. 

4.  To  catch,  as  trout,  by  the  process  kuawm 
as  tickling  (q.v.). 

5.  Intransitive : 

*  1.  To  feel  titillation. 

"  He  with  secret  joy  therefore 
Did  tickJe  inwardly  iu  every  vela.* 

Kpenser. 

2.  To  excite  or  produce  ihe  sensation  •t 
titillation. 

"  [The  blood]  runs  ticklinff  up  and  d»v/m  the  veins. " 
ShaJcesp. :  King  Jahn,  iiL  %. 


*3.  To  itch.  (Udal:  ApojA.  9f  Brasmut. 
p.  381.)  ^ 

tickle-my-fancy,  ;$. 

Bot. :  Viola  tricolor. 

•  tic'-kle,  *  tik-el,  a.    [Eng.  tM;fc(5),  a.,  and 
so  =  easily  moved  by  a  touch,  j 

1.  Ticklish,  unstable,  unsteady,  uncertain, 
insecure  ;  liable  to  fall  or  to  be  easily  Over- 
thrown ;  precai'ious.   (North:  Plutarch,  p.  S3.) 

2.  Subject  to  change  ;  inconstant,  uncertain. 

"  So  tickle  he  the  terms  of  mortal  state." 

.'ipeiiaer :  F.  §.,  III.  ir.  38. 

3.  Ticklish  ;  easily  tickled. 

*  tickle-brain,, 5.  One  who  or  that  which 
tickles  or  pleases ;  specif.,  a  species  of  strong 
drink. 

"  Peace,  good  pint-pot ;  peace,  good  tickle-brain."^ 
Shakes/j.  :  1  Henry  J  I',,  ii,  4. 

*  tickle  -  footed,  a.  Uncertain,  incon- 
stant, slippery. 

"  Yon  were  ever  tickle-footed," 

Beaum.  £  Ftet. :  Sti»rn/ul  Lady,  T 

tick'-len-burgh,  s.    [Etym.  doubtful] 
Fabric :  A  coarse,  mixed  linen  fabric 

tic'-kle-ness,  s.    [Eng.  tickU,  a.;  -ntss.] 
Ticklishness,  uncertainty. 

"  While  fortune  false  (whom  »one  wst  feei 
To  stand  with  stay  and  forswea-re  trckl-nnegst  .f 
Sowseth  vsiu  mire  of  durtie  brittlenesse," 

Mirrourfor  Alugistrates,  p.  Hi. 

tic'-kler,  s.    [Eng.  tickl(e);  -er.] 

1.  One  who  or  that  which  tickles. 

2.  Something  which  amuses  or  tickles  the 
fancy. 

3.  Something  which  puzzlea  or  perplexes ; 
something  difficult  to  answer. 

4.  A  prong  used  by  coopera  to  extract  bungs 
from  casks. 

5.  A  book  or  case  continuing  memoranda  of 
notes  or  debts  arranged  in  order  of  their 
maturity.    (Amer.  slang.) 

tic'-kling,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.     [Tickle,  ».] 
A»  &  'H,  As  pr.  par.  db  particip,  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 
C.  As  sjibstantive : 

1.  The  act  of  one  who  tickles, 

2.  The  sensation  produced  by  tickling. 

"  Which  is  as  bad  as  die  with  tickling." 
Shtikesp.  :  Much  Ado  about  Nuthutg,  ill  1. 

3.  A  method  of  catching  trout.  (See  ex- 
tract.) 

"  Poachers  in  country  places  have  a  rare  time  when 
the  rivers  are  low,  fur  they  can  go  out  in  the  daytime 
and  kill  large  numbers  of  trout  by  '  tickling'  or  "ftroiJ- 
i)ig,'  or  'grappling,'  whichever  is  the  best  name  to 
give  this  procedure.  The  operator  wades  up  a  shallow 
burn,  with  sleeves  rolled  up,  and  pushing  his  himds 
and  arms  under  all  tlie  rocka  and  holes  iu  the  sides  ot 
tbe  beck,  A  liah  is  touched,  and,  geutly  'tickling' 
hia  tail  underneath,  he  gradually  falls  back  into  your 
hand,  when  he  is  seized  by  tbe  gills  and  held  i> 
safety,  "—/'ie/d,  July  2a.  1887. 

tic'-klish,  a.     [Eng.  tickl(e);  -ish.] 

*  1.  Tottering,  unstable  ;  standing  so  as  to 
be  liable  to  totter  or  fall  at  the  slightest 
touch  ;  easily  moved  or  affected ;  uncertain. 

"  Did  it  stand  upon  so  ticklish  and  tdttering  a  fauu- 
dation  as  some  men's  fancy  hath  placed  It,  it  would  be 
no  wonder  should  it  frequently  va-vy."- Woodward: 
A'ut.  H,8t. 

2.  Difficult,  uncertain,  nice,  critical,  pre- 
carious. 

"  Whenever  he  had  in  hand  any  ticldith  huflinesB."— 
Daily  Telegraph,  April  1,  1886. 

3.  Sensible  to  the  feeling  of  tickling ;  easily 
tickled, 

"  The  palm  ...  is  not  t\cidi$h,  beeause  it  Is  accus- 
tomed to  be  touched."— 5ucon  .*  MaL  Bitt.,  %  7E6. 

tic'-kUsk-ly,  adv.     [Eng.  HcUitih;  -iy.]    In 
a  ticklish  manner. 

t^C'-klish-ness,  s.    [Eng.  Haklisk;  -ness,] 

*  1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  ticklish, 
uncertain,  or  unstable. 

2.  Ciiticalness  ;  precariousness  of  state  or 
condition. 

3.  The  quality  or  stata  of  bsisf  ticklish  or 
easily  tickled. 

•  tick'-tack,  s.      [Fr.   iricirao.]     A  game  at 
tables  ;  a  sort  of  backgammon. 

"He'll  play  at  fayles  and  tickttuk." 
Ben  Jonson :  Eoery  A/an  in  Hit  Humour,  111.  2. 

ti-cor'-e-a,  s.     [The  name  given  in  Guiana  to 
one  species,  Ticorea  fcetida.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Cusparie».  Calyx  small, 
five-lobed  ;  corolla  funnel-shaped,  with  a  long 


late,  rit,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  -we,  -wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot, 
or,  wore,  wolf;  work,  who.  sou ;  mute,  ciib,  ciire,  unite,  cur,  rule,  fiill ;  try,  Syrian,    se.  cs  =  e ;  ey  =  a :  qu  =  kw. 
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tnbd  and  a  five-cleft  limb ;  stamens  five  to 
eight,  from  two  to  six  of  them  often  sterile ; 
atigma  five-lobed,  disk  cup-shaped,  surround- 
ing the  ovary.  Ticorea  jasminiflora  is  a  shrub 
seven  or  eight  feet  high,  with  ternate,  stalked 
leaves,  the  leaflets  lanceolate,  corolla  white, 
downy,  both  with  pellucid  dots.  An  infusion 
of  the  leaves  is  drunk  in  Brazil  as  a  remedy 
for  rtambaesia.  T.  febrifuga  has  an  arborescent 
stem  and  contracted  panicles,  with  smaller 
flowers  than  in  the  last.  Its  very  bitter  bark 
is  given  in  Brazil  in  intermittent  fevers. 

tic-p6-ldn'-ga,  ».  [Native  name  =  spotted 
snake.] 

Zool. :  Daboia  russellii,  Russell's  Viper, 
common  in  the  south  of  India,  Ceylon,  and 
Burmah.  Length  about  four  feet,  individuals 
from  the  hill  country  smaller ;  grayish-brown, 
with  three  series  of  large,  black,  white-edged 
rings,  those  of  the  middle  series  ovate,  the 
outer  circular ;  a  yellow  line  on  each  side  of 
upper  surface  of  head,  both  converging  on 
tlie  snout ;  rostral  and  labial  shields  yellow 
with  brown  margins  ;  belly  uniform  yellowish, 
or  marbled  with  brown  (Giinther).  Fayrer 
notes  that  these  snakes  vary  a  good  deal  in 
the  form  and  aiTangement  of  the  rings  and 
spots,  and  of  the  coloured  patches  on  the 
head.  It  is  very  deadly,  nocturnal  in  its 
habits,  living  on  rats,  mice,  and  frogs. 

ti-CU'-nas,  s.  pi.     [See  def.  of  compound.] 

ticunas-poison,  5.  A  poison  used  for 
smearing  arrows  by  the  Ticunas  and  other 
Indian  tribes  living  near  the  Amazon,  When 
given  to  animals  it  produces  strong  con- 
vulsions lasting  for  hours.  It  probably  con- 
tains picrotoxin,  like  other  poisons  used  for 
the  same  purpose,  but  it  has  not  beeu 
accurately  investigated.  Woodman  and  Tidy 
consider  it  identical  with  Curari  (q.v.). 

tid,  a.  [An  abbrev.  of  A.S.  tidder,  tedre;  O. 
Fris.  teddre ;  Dut.  tetder  =  tender,  weak.] 
Tender,  soft,  nice.    [Tidbit.] 

tid'-al,  a.  [Eng.  tidie\  s. ;  -aZ.]  Pertaining 
or  relating  to  the  tides  ;  periodically  rising 
and  falling,  or  flowing  and  ebbing,  as  the 
tides. 

"  The  velocity  of  the  tidal  carreat  .  .  .  I9  froia  tiro 
and  a  half  to  three  milea  per  ho\iX."~-Anrted :  CImji- 
net  Islands,  pt.  i.,  ch.  i. 

tidal-air,  $. 

Physiol. :  The  fresh  air  introduced  into  the 
upper  part  of  tlie  lungs  by  inspiration,  as 
distinguished  from  the  stationary  air  already 
in  the  lungs.  The  former  contains  more 
oxygen  and  less  carbon  dioxide  than  the  latter. 
The  tidal  air  is  so  called  because  when  it 
becomes  diffused  it  parts  with  some  of  its 
oxygen,  and  takes  soni«  carbon  dioxide  from 
the  stationary  air. 

tidal -alarm,  s.  An  audible  alarm 
operated  by  the  ebb  and  flow  of  the  tide.  It 
is  placed  on  a  spit  or  shoal  to  warn  off  vessels 
during  fogs,  being  on  a  vessel  or  buoy  moored 
to  the  spot,  or  on  a  post  or  pile  driven  into 
the  saud  or  shingle.  It  may  be  a  bell,  whistle, 
or  trumpet,  rung  or  blown  by  the  impact  of 
the  passing  tidal  current. 

tidal-basin,  s.  A  dock  filled  only  at 
high  tide. 

tidal-boat,  s.  A  steamer  which  plies 
between  tidal  harbours,  and  whose  arrivals 
and  depaitures  are,  therefore,  regulated  by 
the  time  of  the  tide. 

tidal-harbour,  s.  A  harbour  in  which 
the  tide  ebbs  and  flows,  as  distinguished  from 
a  harbour  which  is  kept  at  high  water  by 
means  of  docks  with  flood-gates. 

tidal-motor,  s.  An  arrangement  by 
which  tlie  ebb  and  flow  of  the  tide  is  utilized 
as  a  source  of  power  to  move  machinery,  &c. 

tidal-river,  s.  A  river  whose  waters 
rise  and  fall  up  to  a  certain  point  in  its  course 
under  the  influence  of  the  tide- wave, 

tidal-train,  s.  A  railway  train  running 
in  connection  with  a  steamer,  and  wliose  time 
is,  therefore,  regulated  by  the  state  of  the  tide. 

tidal-valve,  s.  A  valve  adapted  to 
sluice-ways,  which  opens  to  the  pressure  of 
ttie  land  water  when  the  tide  falls,  and  closes 
as  the  tide  rises,  to  prevent  thft  flooding  of 
the  land  by  sea-water. 

tidal-wave,  a.    [Tide-wavr.] 


tld'-blt,  s.    [Eng.  tid,  and  ML]    A  dainty,  a 
titbit  (q.v.). 

"  The  talk  about  the  lost  tidbit$.''—Scribner'3  Maga- 
tine.  Aug.,  IB'T,  p.  488. 

*tidde,  pret.  of  v.    [Tide,  v.) 

*tid'-dle,  *t5td'-der,  v.t,  &  i.     [Eng.  tid; 
freq.  sutf.  -le,  -er.] 

A.  Trans. :  To  use  or  treat  with  tender- 
ness ;  to  fondle. 

B.  Intrans. :  To  trifle,  to  potter. 

"You  could  tiddla  about  thenh"— Richardson  : 
Clarissa,  i.  S22. 

*tid'-d^,  s.     [Etym.  doubtful.]    The  four  of 
trumps  at  the  game  of  gleek. 

tide,  *  tyde,  s.     [A.S.  tid  =.  time,  hour  ;  cogn. 
with  Dut.  tiid;    Icel.  (idft;  Dan.  &  Sw.  (id; 
O.  H.  Ger.  sit;  Ger,  zeit;  Dut.  (ij  =  tide.] 
L  Ordinary  Language: 

*  1.  Time,  season,  hour. 

"  He  hath  than  at  all  tide 
Of  loue  such  luaner  pride."        Cower;  C.  A.,  L 

2.  The  alternate  rise  and  fall  of  the  water 
in  the  ocean,  as  seen  on  sea  beaches,  cliffs, 
estuaries,  &c.  When  the  water  rises  to  the 
highest  point  it  is  capable  of  reaching  on  any 
particular  day  it  is  called  high  tide  ;  when  it 
sinks  to  the  lowest  possible  ebb.  low  tide  is 
reached.  High  tides  follow  each  other  at  inter- 
vals of  twelve  hours  twenty-five  minutes,  low 
tides  succeed  each  other  at  the  same  interval. 
The  most  potent  cause  in  producing  the  tides 
is  the  action  of  the  moon.  It  is  obvious  that 
by  the  laws  of  gravitation  the  moon  must 
attract  the  water  of  the  ocean  on  the  par- 
ticular side  on  which  it  is  itself  at  the  time, 
and  if  the  earth  were  immovably  fixed,  and 
there  were  no  sun,  this  would  be  all.  But  the 
earth  is  not  fixed,  and  in  addition  to  drawing 
the  water  to  it  from  the  earth  on  one  side 
of  the  globe,  the  moon  drawtj  the  globe  itself 
away  from  the  water  on  tlie  other  side,  thus 
making  high  water  at  the  same  time  on 
opposite  sides  of  the  earth.  The  sun  also 
exerts  an  attraction,  but  owing  to  his  enor- 
mous distance  it  is  feebler  than  that  of  the 
moon.  When  the  sun  and  moon  exert  their 
influence  in  one  direction  it  is  tlie  highest 
tide,  called  a  spring  tide ;  when  they  counter- 
act each  other's  attraction  it  is  neap  tide. 
Though  to  an  observer  on  the  land  the  water 
seems  simply  to  alternately  rise  and  fall,  yet 
what  really  take  place  on  the  ocean  at  large  is 
that  the  moon  raises  a  wave,  which  follows 
her  movement,  thus  producing  high  water  suc- 
cessively at  different  places  as  the  earth  turns 
upon  its  axis:  if  the  earth  did  not  revohe, 
tides  would  only  occur  every  fourteen  days. 
The  energy  producing  tides  is  thus  mainly 
that  of  the  earth,  not  of  the  moon  ;  the  store 
of  earthly  energy  is  therefore  reduced  by  the 
tides,  which  act  as  a  break  or  drag  upon  the 
revolving  globe,  while  the  energy  of  the  moon 
is  increased  by  them.  TLe  effect  is  to  retard 
the  rotation  of  the  earth  and  cause  the  moon 
slowly  to  increase  her  distance  from  the  earth. 
Tides  reaching  the  shore  are  affected  by  its 
conformation.  Thus  in  a  nearly  land-locked 
sea  like  the  Mediterranean  they  are  only  from 
one  to  three  feet.  Far  out  in  the  ocean  they 
have  but  a  small  range  :  thus  at  St.  Helena 
they  are  only  three  feet,  while  in  London  they 
are  eighteen  or  nineteen  feet.  The  most  re- 
markable tides  in  'the  British  Islands  are  in 
the  Bristol  Channel.  At  Cardiff  there  is  a 
rise  and  fall  dnring  spring  tides  of  thirty-seven 
or  thirty-eight  feet,  and  during  neap  tides  of 
twenty-eight  or  twenty-nine  feet ;  the  greatest 
tide,  that  in  the  Bay  of  Fundy,  is  fifty  feet. 

3.  A  state  of  being  at  the  height  or  in  su- 
perabundance. 

"  I  have  important  buBtness 
The  tide  whereof  13  uow," 

Shakesp. :  TroUus  A  Cressida,  T.  L 

*4.  A  flood,  a  rush,  a  torrent. 

"  The  tide  of  knaves." 
Shakesp. :  Timon  of  Athens,  ilL  4. 

*  5.  A  stream,  a  flow,  a  current :  as,  a  tide 
of  blood. 

6.  Course  or  tendency  of  causes,  influences, 
or  circumstances  ;  regular  course  or  process  ; 
natural  tendency ;  course,  current ;  some- 
times a  favourable  conjunction  of  causes  or 
influences. 

"  There  is  a  tide  in  the  affairs  of  men 
Which,  taken  at  its  flood,  leads  ou  to  fortune." 
Shakesp.  :  Julius  Ccesar,  It,  8. 

*  7.  A  violent  commotion. 

"  Thi;  fr'ps  of  people  once  up,  there  want  not  stir- 
ring wiitda  to  make  them  more  rough."— iacon  / 
Beriry  TIL 


XL  Mining :  The  period  of  twelve  hours  ; 
hence,  to  work  double  tides  =  to  work  night 
and  day. 

*  tide-coach,  s.  A  coach  which  regulates 
the  hours  of  its  journeys  to  or  from  a  seaport, 
so  as  to  catch  the  tide. 

"He  took  hia  place  in  the  tide-coach  from  RocbeBtet.* 
— Smollett :  Roderick  Random,  cb.  xxiv. 

tide-current,  s.  A  current  in  a  channel 
caused  by  the  alteration  of  the  level  of  the 
water  during  the  passage  of  the  tide-wave. 

tide-day,  s.  The  interval  between  two 
successive  arrivals  at  the  same  place  of  the 
vertex  of  the  tide-wave. 

tide-dial,  s,  A  dial  for  exhibiting  the 
state  of  the  tide  at  any  time, 

tide-gate,  *  tyde-gate, ». 

L  Ordinary  Language  : 

I.  The  lock-gate  of  a  tidal  basin. 

*  2.  The  tide- way,  the  stream. 

"The  Btreame  or  tyde-gate  turned  another  wiy."— 
Nashe :  Lenten  Stuffe. 

II.  Naut. :  A  place  where  the  tide  runs  with 
great  velocity. 

tide-gauge,  s.  An  instrument  in  har- 
bours to  measure  the  rise  and  fall  of  the  tides. 
A  common  form  consists  of  a  graduated  spar, 
twenty-four  feet  long,  and  having  boxes  at 
the  side,  in  which  is  a  float  with  an  elevated 
stem.  The  spar  is  secured  to  a  pier  or  quay,  or  is 
anchored  in  a  frame  and  secured  by  guys.  The 
rod  is  I  inch  in  diameter,  and  is  supported  by 
a  cork  of  three  inches  cube.  The  stem  is  guided 
by  staples  in  the  spar. 

tide-harbor,     ».    A  tidal-harhor    (q.v.X 

*  tide-like,  a.  Flowing  or  coming  in  like 
a  tide. 

"  A  tide-like  darkness  overwhelma 
The  fields  that  round  ua  lie." 

Lonff/ellouj :  Birdt  of  Patsage- 

tide-lock,  s.  A  lock  situate  between  the 
tide-water  of  a  harbour  or  river  and  an  en- 
closed basin  when  their  levels  vary.  It  has 
two  pairs  of  gates. 

tide-meter,  s.    A  tide-gauge  (q.v.). 

tide-mill,  s. 

1.  A  mill  driven  by  a  wheel  set  in  motion 
by  the  tide. 

2.  A  mill  for  clearing  lands  from  tide- 
water, 

tide-rip,  s.  A  ripple  on  the  surface  of 
the  sea  produced  by  the  passage  of  the  tide 
over  an  uneven  bottom,  or  by  eddies  and  op- 
posing currents.    (Smyth.') 

tide-rode,  a. 

Naut. :  Applied  to  the  situation  of  a  vessel 
at  anchor  when  she  swings  by  the  force  of  the 
tide. 

tide-table,  s,  A  table  showing  the  time 
of  high-water  at  any  place,  or  at  different 
places,  for  each  day  throughout  the  year. 

tide-waiter,  s.  A  custom-house  officer 
who  watches  the  landing  of  goods  to  secure 
the  payment  of  duties. 

"  From  the  nobleman  who  held  the  white  staff  and 
the  great  seal,  down  to  the  humblest  tide-waiter  and 
ganger,  what  would  now  be  called  groaa  corruj^tiou  waa 
practised  without  disguise  and  without  reproach." — 
JIacaulay  :  Hist.  I£ng.,  ch.  iii. 

tide-water,  s.  Water  affected  by  the  ebb 
and  flow  of  the  tide. 

tide-wave,  tidal-wave,  s. 

Physical  Geog. :  The  wave  formed  by  the  union 
of  two  waves,  one  produced  by  the  attraction 
of  the  sun,  tlie  other  by  that  of  the  moon. 
The  ocean  tide-wave  is  called  the  primi- 
tive, and  that  of  bays,  estuaries,  Ac,  the  de- 
rivative tide  wave.  The  tide  wave  which  pro- 
duces high  water  at  the  several  ports  of  Grent 
Britain,  comes  from  the  Atlantic.  A  small 
portion  of  it  passes  up  the  English  Channel, 
through  the  Straits  of  Dover,  and  turns  nortli- 
ward,  whilst  the  main  portion,  moving  more 
rapidly  in  an  open  sea,  washes  the  western 
coast  of  Britain,  and,  passing  the  Orkneys, 
turns  south  between  Scotland  and  Norway, 
sweeping  with  great  velocity  along  the  eastern 
coast  of  the  former  country,     [Bore,  2.,  s.] 

tide-way,  s.  The  channel  in  which  the 
tide  sets. 

"In  addition  to  the  many  chancea  from  the  race 
being  swum  in  a  tide-way."— Field,  Aug.  27, 1887. 

tide-wheel,  ».     A  wheel  turned  by  the 
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ebb  and  flow  of  the  tide,  and  employed  as  a 
motor  for  driving  macliinery,  &c. 

tides-man,  5. 

1.  A  man  employed  only  during  certain 
states  of  the  tide. 

2.  A  tide-waiter  (q-v.). 

tide,  *  tyde»  v.i.  &  t.    [A-S.  getidan.] 

A.  Intransitive : 

*  1.  Ord.  Ijzng. :  To  happen,  to  betide. 

*'  He  holde  to  hys  game,  ti/de  wat  so  bytycie." 

Robert  of  Gloucester,  p.  418. 

2.  Naut. :  To  work  in  or  out  of  a  river  or 
harbour  by  favour  of  the  tide,  and  anchoring 
when  it  becomes  adverse. 

B.  Trans. :  To  drive  with  the  stream  or 
tide. 

"  Their  images,  tlie  relics  of  the  wreck, 
Tom  from  the  uaked  poop,  are  tided  back." 

Diyden :  Persius,  vi.  67. 

^0)  To  tide  on:  To  last 

"  These  questious  would  certainly  tide  on  till  next 
year."— ZJute  (if  Buckingham:  Court  of  William  IV., 
cb.  vii 

(2)  To  tide  over :  To  surmount  difficulties 
by  means  of  a  succession  of  favourable  inci- 
dents, by  prudent  and  skilful  management, 
or  by  aid  from  another  :  as,  the  difficulty  was 
tided  over;  to  help  over  a  time  of  difficulty 
or  distress. 

"  Decent  artiaana,  who  are  in  need  of  help  to  tide 
tliem  over  a  period  of  temporary  distress." — Daily 
Telegraph,  Feb.  24,  1886. 

*tid'-ed.  a.  [Eng.  tid(e);  -ed,]  Affected  by 
the  tide ;  having  a  tide  ;  tidal. 

*  tide'-f ul,  a.   [Eng.  tide ; -fuUl).']  Seasonable. 

"Til  he  reaseyue  tideful  and  latefid  £ruyL"— 
Wyd,iffe:  James  v.  7. 

tide'-less, a.  (Eng.  tide;  -less.]  Having  no 
tide. 

tid'-ied,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [Tidy,  v.] 

*  tid-lfe,  s.    [Etym.  doubtful ;  cf.  tidy,  s.]    An 

unideiititied  bird  mentioned  by  Chaucer. 

tid'-i-l3^,  adv.  [Eng.  tidy,  a. ;  -ly.']  In  a  tidy 
or  neat  manner;  neatly;  with  neat  simplicity. 

tid'-i-ness,  s.  [Eng.  tidy,  a. ;  -ness.]  The 
quality  or  st-ate  of  being  tidy ;  neatness  ;  neat 
simplicity. 

*  tid'-ing,  *  tid-inge,  a.    [Tidings,] 
tid'-mg,  pr.  -par.  or  a.    [Tide,  v,\ 

*  tiding-well,  s.  A  well  that  ebbs  and 
flows,  or  is  supposed  to  ebb  and  flow  with 
the  tide. 

"  There  ta  a  tlding-toelZ 
Tbat  dally  ebbs  and  flows. 

Drayton :  Poly-Olb'ion,  a.  80. 

*  tid'-ihg-less,  1.  [Eng.  tiding;  -less.]  Having 
no  tidings. 

tid'-zng§.  *  titbennde,  s.  ph  [Icel.  tidhindi 
(neut.  1)1.)  =  ti'.iings,  news,  from  a  verb  tidha 
(A.S.  tidan)  =  to  happen,  from  tidh  =  tide, 
time  ;  Dan.  tidende  =  tidings,  news  ;  Dut. 
tijding;  Ger.  zeitung.]  News,  information, 
intelligence. 

"  And  Joab  said.  Wherefore  wilt  thou  nm,  my  eon, 
seeing  that  thou  hast  no  tidings  ready?"— 2  Samuel 
xviii.  22. 

*  tid-ol'-O-gy,  s.  [A  hybrid  word  from  Eng. 
tide,  v;ith  Gr.  suff.  -ology.]  The  doctrine, 
theory,  or  science  of  the  tides, 

"  It  la  thus,  for  example,  with  the  theory  of  the 
tides.  No  one  doubts  that  tidology  (.is  Dr.  Whewell 
proiraaes  to  call  it)  is  reiilly  a  science.  .  .  .  Tidology, 
therefore,  is  not  yet  an  exact  science  ;  not  from  any 
inherent  incapacity  of  being  ao,  but  from  the  difficulty 
of  ascertaining  with  complete  preciaion  the  real  deri- 
vative uniformities."— J/i/I,-  System  of  Logic,  pt  vi. 
ch.  iii..  §  1. 

tid'-^,  *  tid-ie,  *  tyd-ie,  a.  &  s.    [Eng.  tide 
,      =tune;   -y ;   Dut.    tijdig  ==  timely;   Dan.  Ae 
Sw.  tidig  ;  Ger.  zeitig.] 
A.  As  adjective: 

*  1.  Being  in  proper  time  or  season ;  season- 
able. 

"  If  weather  be  faire  and  tidie,  thy  grain 
Make  si>eedilie  carriage,  for  feare  of  a  raina" 

Tussht:  Husbandry ;  August. 

2.  Hence,  suitable  for  the  occasion ;  ar- 
ranged in  good  order  ;  neat,  trim  ;  dressed  or 
kept  in  becoming  ordT  or  neatness. 

"  Wlienever  by  yoa  barley-mow  I  piuss. 
Before  uiy  eyes  will  trip  tlie  tidy  Jjiss," 

(■i'ti/  :  She/therd's  Week;  J-yiday,  75. 

3.  Inclined  or  disposed  to  keep  nne's  dress 
or  -;Tirroniidin;^s  neat  and  well  arranged. 


4t.  Considerable ;  pretty  large  or  great. 
(Ck)lloq.) 

"There  will  probably  he  a  tidy  little  fleet,  repre- 
aentatives  of  the  Meraey  Canoe  Cluh.'— Field.  July 
23,  1887.  '         ' 

5.  In  good  health,  spirits,  or  circumstances ; 
comfortable,  satisfactory:  as,  "How  are  you, 
to-day?"    *' Pretty  tid^."    (Slang.) 

B.  As  substantive : 

1.  A  more  or  less  ornamental  covering, 
usually  of  knitted  or  crochet  work,  for  tho 
back  of  a  chair,  tlie  arms  of  a  sofa,  or  the  like. 

2,  A  child's  pinafore.    (Prov.) 

*tid-y,  *tyd-y,  e.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  A 
singing-bird,  identified  by  some  with- the 
golden-crested  wren.    [Tidife.] 

tid'-3?,  v.L  &  I.    [Tidy,  a.] 

A.  Trans. :  To  make  neat  or  tidy  ;  to  put 
in  good  order ;  to  arrange  neatly.  (Sometimes 
followed  by  up.) 

"  By  that  hotir  the  patient's  room  la  generally  tidied 
up."— Daily  Telegraph,  Sept  16,  1885. 

B.  Intrans. :  To  arrange,  dispose,  or  put 
things,  as  dress,  furniture,  &c.,  in  neat  or 
proper  order.    (Colloq.) 

tie,  *  tei-en,  *  teigh-en.  •  tey-en,  *  tigh- 
en.  *  tye,  *  ty-en,  v.t.  &  i.    [Tie,  s.] 
A,  TraTisitive: 
L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  To  fasten  with  a  cord,  rope,  or  band  and 
knot ;  to  bind  with  string  or  the  like. 

"  The  steed  being  tied  unto  a  tree." 

Shakeap. :  Venus  £  Adonis,  26a 

2.  To  knot,  to  knit :  as,  To  tie  a  knot. 

3.  To  unite,  so  as  not  to  be  easily  parted ; 
to  fasten,  to  hold. 

"The  band  that  seems  to  tie  their  friendship  to- 
gether."—SAaiesp.  ."  Antony  A  Cleopatra,  ii.  6. 

4.  To  bind,  to  unite,  to  confirm. 

"  From  England  sent  on  errand  high, 
The  western  league  more  firm  to  tie. 

Scott :  Lord  qf  the  Islet,  11.  8. 

5.  To  oblige,  to  restrict,  to  restrain,  to  con- 
strain ;  to  limit  or  bind  by  authority  or  moral 
influence. 

"  Where  yon  were  tied  lu  duty." 

Shahesp.  :  Winter's  Tale,  T.  L 

*  6.  To  connect  together. 

"  This  may  help  ua  a  little  to  conceive  of  intellectual 
habits,  and  of  the  tying  together  of  ideas."— iocfte; 
Human  Understand,,  bk.  11.,  ch.  xxxiii. 

7.  To  make  the  same  score  as ;  to  equal  in 
a  score  or  contest. 

"  The  highest  acore  ever  made  in  England,  and 
curiously  enough  exactly  tying  the  highest  in  Aus- 
tralia."—/)ail^  Jfews.  Sept.  20,  1861. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Build. :  To  bind  together  two  bodies  by 
means  of  a  piece  of  timber  or  metal. 

2.  Music :  To  unite,  or  bind,  as  notes,  by  a 
tie.    [Tie,  s.] 

B.  Intrans.  :  To  make  a  tie  with  another 
or  others  ;  to  be  exactly  equal  in  a  contest. 
[Tie,  s.,  I.  4.] 

"  In  1876  Earl  de  Gfrey  and  Mr.  A.  Stewart  Wortley 
tied  with  22  each."— field,  July  23, 1887. 

*  IF  1,  To  ride  and  tie:  The  term  used  to 
describe  a  method  of  travelling  formerly  in 
vogue,  when  two  persons  bad  but  one  horse 
between  them.  The  first  rode  a  certain  dis- 
tance previously  agreed  on,  dismounted,  tied 
the  horse  to  a  gate,  and  walked  on ;  the 
other  man  journeyed  on  foot  till  he  came  to 
the  place  where  the  horse  was  tied  up, 
mounted,  and  rode  on  till  he  overtook  his 
fellow,  and  so  on  to  the  end  of  the  journey. 

2.  To  tie  down : 

(1)  Lit. :  To  fasten,  so  as  to  prevent  from 
rising. 

(2)  Fig. :  To  restrain,  to  confine  ;  to  hinder 
from  action. 

3.  To  tie  up : 

(1)  To  confine,  to  restrain;  to  hinder  from 
motion  or  action. 

"  Death  that  hath  ta'en  her  hence  to  make  me  wail. 
Ties  up  my  tongue,  and  will  not  let  me  siieak." 

SJuikesp.  :  Romeo  A  Juliet,  iv.  B. 

(2)  To  annex  such  conditions  to,  as  to  a  gift 
or  bequest,  that  it  cannot  be  sold  or  alienated 
from  the  person  or  purpose  to  which  it  is 
designed. 

"  The  man  should,  under  saoh  circumstances,  have 
the  power  to  tie  up  what  be  dies  poaaesaed  of  during 
the  son's  life."~£veni/ig  Standard,  Nov.  12.  1885. 

tie,  s  [A.8.  tige  =  a  tie  ;  tedg,  teah  =  a  rope ; 
Jcel.  taw^rra  tie,  a  string  ;  (j/yiZt  =  a  string. 
From  the  same  root  as  tow,  v.,  and  tug.] 


L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  A  fastening,  a  knot ;  espec,  a  knot  sndi 
as  is  made  by  looping  or  binding  with  a  coM, 
ribbon  or  the  like. 

"  A  smart  little  tie  In  his  smart  cravat." 
Barham  :  Ingotdsbp  Legends  ;  The  ExecuttolL, 

2.  Something  used  to  tie,  fasten,  knot,  Or 
bind  things  togetlier ;  specif., 

(1)  A  neck-tie. 

(2)  The  knot  or  bunch  of  hair  at  the  back 
of  old-fashioned  wigs;  the  string  binding  such 
a  knot. 

3.  Something  which  binds  or  unites  morally 
or  legally ;  a  bond ;  an  obligation  legal  or 
moi-al. 

"  The  Patriarchs  hafl  a  religloua  care  to  recall  the 
propinquity  which  was  dividing  and  separating  too 
fast ;  and  as  it  were,  to  bind  it  by  the  ties  of  marriage, 
and  recall  it  when  it  was  flying  away,"— Bp.  Taylor: 
Rule  (if  Oonadence,  bk.  ii.,  ch.  ii. 

4.  A  state  of  equality  between  two  or  more 
competitors  or  opposed  parties,  as  when  two 
candidates  secure  an  equal  number  of  votes, 
rival  marksmen  score  an  equal  number  of 
points,  or  tlie  like ;  a  contest  or  competition 
in  which  two  or  more  competitors  are  equidly 
successflil. 

"There  is  afi«for  the  bronze  medal  with  nlnety-flvs 
points."- fifanin^  Standard,  July  16, 1887. 

5.  A  single  match  between  two  players,  in 
a  tournament  or  competition  in  which  several 
competitors  engage. 

"  Mr.  Dwight  played  well  throughout  the  day,  ol 
course  winning  his  ties."—f^ld,  July  16, 1887. 

II,  Technically : 

1.  Arch. :  A  beam  or  rod  which  secures  parts 
together,  and  is  subjected  to  a  tensile  strain  : 
as,  a  «te-beam  (q.v.).  It  is  the  opposite  of  a 
stmt  or  a  straining- piece,  whicli  acts  to  keep 
objects  apart,  and  is  subject  to  a  compressing 
force.  An  angle  tie  or  brace  is  a  framing  on 
the  inner  side  of  an  angle,  for  the  purpose  of 
tying  the  work  together. 

3.  MiniTig :  A  support  for  the  roof,  attached 
to  a  rib. 

3.  M^lsic :  A  curved  line  placed  over  two  or 
more  notes  in  the  same  position  on  the  stave. 
The  tie  is  also  called  a  bind,  and  the  curved 
line,  when  used  over  notes  representing  de- 
ferent sounds,  is  called  a  slur,    [Bind.] 

4.  Nautical: 

(1)  A  mooring-bridle. 

(2)  A  lashing. 

6.  Rail.  -  eng. :  A  transverse  sleeper, 
[Sleeper,  4.] 

IF  To  play  (or  shoot)  off  a  tie :  To  go  through 
a  second  contest,  match,  or  the  like,  to  de- 
cide a  tie. 

"  Each  .  .  .  has  made  twelve  in  Otooting  off  the  tie." 
—Evening  Standard,  July  15, 1887. 

tie-beam,  a. 

Carp. :  A  horizontal  timber  in  a  frame,  con- 
necting posts,  and  secured  to  them  by  a 
joint,  or  by  mortise,  tenon,  and  pin. 

*  tie-dog,  s.  A  dog  so  fierce  that  he  has 
to  be  tied  up ;  a  bandog. 

tie-rod,  s.     A  rod  acting  as  a  tie  in  a 

truss  or  other  structure. 

tie-Strap,  s. 

Saddlery :  A  long  strap  having  a  buckle  and 
chape  at  one  end,  used  as  an  extra  strap  to  a 
bridle  for  tying. 

tie-wall,  s.  A  transverse  wall  in  the 
hollow  spandril  of  an  arch,  at  right  angles  to 
the  spandi'il  wall. 

tie-wig,  *  tye-wig,  s. 

1.  A  wig  having  its  cui'ls  or  tail  tied  with  a 
ribbon. 

2.  A  wig  tied  to  the  head. 

tie'-mann-ite,  s.    [After  the  discoverer,  Mr. 
Tiema'nn ;  suff.  -ite  (Jkfm.).] 

Min. :  A  massive  granular  mineral,  first 
found  at  several  localities  in  the  Harz  Moun- 
tains, but  since  at  several  places  in  the 
United  States.  Hardness,  2'6  ;  sp.gr.  71  to 
7*37  ;  lustre,  metallic ;  colour,  steel  to  blackish 
lead-gray.  Compos,  :  a  selenide  of  mercury. 
Dana  suggests  the  formula  HgSe,  but  points 
out  that  the  analyses  mostly  correspond  with 
ligeSes,  which  requires  selenium,  24*8,  mer- 
cury, 75-2  =  100. 

tiendf ,  s.  pi.    [Teihds.] 

tier  (1),  *  teer,  *  tire.  *  tjrre,  s.    [Fr.  tire  = 
a  draught,  a  pull,  ...  a  reach,  a  course  of 


tate,  rit.  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father ;   we,  wet.  here,  camel,  her.  there ;   pine,  pit.  sire,  sir,  marine ;  go.  pot, 
or,  wore,  woli;  worlt,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  ciirew  unite,  cur,  riile,  full;  try,  Syrian,    w,  oe  =  e;  ey  =  a;  qu  =  kw. 
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lenijth  and  continuance  of  course,  from  tirer 
=  to  draw,  to  drag,  to  stretcli.  From  the  same 
root  as  tear,  v.;  Sp,  &  Port.  tira  =  &  long 
strip  of  clotli  ;  Ital.  tiro  =  a  shoot,  a  tier.] 

I.  Ord.  Lang. :  A  row,  a  rank ;  especially 
one  of  two  or  more  rows  or  ranks  placed  one 
above  the  other. 

■•  Tliey  bring  nothing  else  but  jars  of  wiue,  aud  they 
stow  fiuatier un  tlie  tup  of  anoUier  so  ai'tiflcin.lly,  thnt 
we  cuuld  hnrdly  do  the  like  without  breakiug  theio." 
—ffampiur .    Voyage*  (an.  1685). 

II.  Technically : 

1.  Music:  A  row  or  rank  of  pipes  in  an 
organ. 

2.  Nautical : 

(1)  A  range  «f  fakes  of  a  cable  or  hawser. 

[CaBLE-T[  EH.  ] 

(2)  A  row  or  rank,  as  of  vessels  alongside  a 
wharf,  or  moored  alongside  each  othbr  in  a 
stream. 

tier-saw,  s.  A  saw  for  cutting  curved 
faces  to  bricks  for  arches  and  round  pillars. 

tier-shot,  5.  Grape-shot  in  regular  tiers 
divided  by  disks. 

ti'-er  (2),  s.     [Eng.  MieX  v.  ;  -er.] 

1.  One  who  or  that  which  ties. 

"  Hymen,  the  tier  of  hearts  already  tied." 
P.  Fletchsr  :  An  Hymn;  On  the  Marriage,  Ac 

2.  A  pinafore  or  tidy-    (Prov.) 

<tier9e,  *tyerse,  s.  [Fr.  tiers  (masc),  tierce 
(fejii.)  =  third  ;  tiers  =  a  tierce,  a  third  part, 
lioni  Lat.  tertius  =  third  ;  tres  =  three.] 

1.  Ordinary  Langiuige  : 

*1.  A  liquid  measure,  equal  to  one-third  of 
a  pipe,  or  42  gallons,  equivalent  to  35  im- 
perial gallons;  also  a  cask  containing  42 
^Uons ;  a  terce. 

2.  A  cask  of  two  different  sizes,  for  salt 
'.provisions,  &c.,  the  one  made  to  contain  about 
S041bs.,  and  tlie  other  about  336  lbs. 

H.  Technically: 

1.  Cards:  A  sequence  of  three  cards  of  the 
same  colour.    Called  also  Tierce-major. 

"If  the  youDger  hand  has  carte  blanche  he  can  score 
Beveuty-two,  hulding  four  acea,  four  tens,  aud  taking 
lu  a  tierce  to  a  king.  —Field,  Jau.  23,  1886. 

2.  Eccles. :  The  third  hour  of  the  Divine 
Office.  It  consists  of  Psalms,  with  versicles 
and  responses,  a  hymn,  the  little  chapter,  and 
a  prayer. 

3.  Fencing :  A  position  in  which  the  wrist 
and  nails  are  turned  downwards,  the  weapon 
of  the  opponent  being  on  the  right  of  the 
fencer.  From  this  position  a  guard,  thrust, 
or  parry  ean  be  made,  the  thrust  attacking 
the  upper  part  of  the  adversary's  body. 

"  With  ao  much  judgment  play'd  his  part. 
He  had  him  both  in  tierce  and  quart," 

SomervUle :  Fable  2. 

4.  Her. :  A  term  for  the  field  when  divided 
into  three  equal  parts  of  ditferent  tinctures. 

5.  Music: 

(1)  A  major  or  minor  third. 

(2)  An  organ-stop  of  the  same  pitch  as  the 
similarly-named  harmonic.  In  modern  organs 
It  is  generally  incorporated  as  a  rank  of  Ses- 
quialtera  (q.v.),  and  combined  with  other 
harmonics. 

TT  Arch  of  the  tierce^  or  third,  point :  An 
arch  consisting  of  two  arcs  of  a  circle  inter- 
secting at  the  top ;  a  pointed  arch. 

tierce-major,  ».    [Tierce,  II.  1.] 

tierce-point,  a.  The  vertex  of  an  equi- 
lateral triangle. 

tier'-fel,  tier9e'-Iet,  s.  [Fr.  tiercelet,  from 
Low  Lat.  tertiolus  =  a  tiercelet,  a  diinin.  from 
Lat.  tertius  =  third.]  A  male  hawk  or  falcon ; 
so  called,  according  to  some,  because  every 
third  hawk  in  a  nest  is  a  male ;  according  to 
others,  because  the  male  is  a  third  less  than 
the  female. 

*tier'-9et,  n,    [Tierce.] 

Poetry  :  A  triplet ;  three  lines,  or  three 
lines  rhyming. 

tiers  ^tat  (as  terz-^-ta/),  e.    [Fr.] 

Fr.  Hist. :  The  third  estate ;  that  is,  the 
people  exclusive  of  the  nobility  and  clergy ; 
the  commonalty.  Previous  to  the  Revolution 
of  1789,  the  nobles  and  clergy  constituted  the 
second  estates. 

tit^  s.  [Used  in  several  senses,  all  ultimately 
reducible  to  that  of  a  whiff  or  draught  of 
breath.    ( Wedgwood.y] 


1.  A  small  draught  of  liquor  :  liquor. 

"  But  I,  wliom  griping  Penury  suvrounda,  .  .  . 
With  scanty  oft'als,  and  small  acid  tiff, 
( Wcetclied  repaat  1)  my  meagre  curpae  sustnin.** 
J.  PhUii>s:  Splendid  a/iUting. 

2.  A  fit  of  peevishness,  a  pet ;   a  slight 
quarrel  or  altercation. 

"Tliere  had  heen  numerous  tiffi  and  quarrels  be- 
tween mother  and  damjliter."— 2'ftacftera.y  ;  Shabby 
Qcnteel  Utory,  ch.  i. 

*tiff(l),  v.t.  ki.    [Tiff,  s.] 

A,  Trans. :  To  sip,  to  drink. 

"  He  tiff'd  hia  punch  and  went  to  rest." 

Combe :  Dr.  Syntax,  L  v. 

B.  Intrans. :  To  be  in  a  pet. 

*  tiff  (2),  v.t.     [0.  Fr.  tifer,  atifer  =  to  deck, 
to  trim,  to  adorn.]    To  deck  out ;  to  dress. 

"  Her  deaire  of  tiffing  out  her  miatresa  In  a  killing 
attJre,"— SearcA  :  Light  qf  Jfatare,  vol.  i.,  pt.  i ,  ch.  v. 

tiff'-an-jr,   *  tiff-an-ie,   *  tiff-en- ay,    s 

[Prob.  counecr,ed  with  tiff  (2),  v.] 
Fabric:  A  kind  of  thin  silk  gauze. 

"The  invention  of  that  fine  alike,  tiffanie,  sarcenet, 
and  cypres,  whicli  instead  of  apL)arell  to  cover  and 


tlff'-in,  s.  [See  extract.]  A  word  applied  in 
Indin  to  a  lunch  or  alight  repast  between 
breakfast  and  dinner. 

"  Tiffin,  nosv  naturalized  among  Anglo-Indians  iu 
the  senae  of    luncheon,  is  the  iiurth  country  tiffing 
(proiierly,  supping),  eating  or  drinking  out  of  season. 
— Grose,  in  Wedgwood:  Diet.  Eng.  Etymol. 


s. ;  -isA..]    Inclined 


*tiff'-isli,  a,     [Eng. 
to  peevishness  ;  petulant. 

tift,  s.    [Tiff,  s.]    A  fit  of  peevishness  ;  a  tiff, 
a  pet. 

tig,  s.     [A  variant  of  tick  or  tug.\ 

1.  A  twitch,  a  tug,  a  pull. 

"  Qwer  mony  maistera,  aa  the  puddock  said  to  the 
harrow,  n-heu  every  tooth  gae  ner  a  tig."  —  Scott : 
Rob  /log,  ch.  xxvii. 

2.  A  children's  game,  in  which  one  pursues 
and  endeavours  to  touch  another ;  if  he 
succeeds,  the  one  touched  becomes  in  his 
turn  the  pursuer  till  he  can  tig  or  touch 
another. 

3.  A  flat  drinking-cup,  of  capacious  size, 
and  generally  with  four  handles,  formerly  used 
for  passing  round  tlie  table  at  convivial  meet- 
ings. 

tig,  v.t    [Tia,  s.]    To  twitch ;  to  give  a  slight 
stroke  to. 

tige,  5.    [Fr.  =  a  stalk.] 

1.  Arch. :  The  shaft  of  a  column  from  the 
astragal  to  the  capital. 

2.  Ordn. :  A  pin  at  the  base  of  the  breech 
in  the  Thouvenin  system  of  firearms,  for  ex- 
panding the  base  of  the  ball ;  an  anvil  or  sup- 
port for  the  cap  or  primer  in  a  central-tire 
cartridge. 

*  tigel.  *  tegele,  s.    [Tile  (1),  «.] 

ti-gel'-la,     ti-gel'-lus,     «.      [Mod.   Lat.] 

[TiGELLE.] 

ti-gel'-lg-te,  a.     [Mod.    Lat.  tigell(a);  Eng. 
suflf.  -ate.] 

Bot. :  Having  a  short  stalk,  as  the  plumule 
of  a  bean. 

t£-gelle',  s.    [Fr.,  dimin.  from  (tgre  (q.v.).] 
Bot. :  The  caulicle  or  neck  of  an  ovule. 

ti-ger,  *tl-gre,  *ty-ger,  *ty-gre,  «. 

[Fr.  tigre,  from  Lat.  tigrem,  accus.  of  tigris; 
Gr.  Tiypis  (tigris)  =  a  tiger,  from  O.  Pers. 
tighri  =  an  arrow,  from  tighra  —  sharp,  pointed, 
whence  Pers.  tir  —  an  arrow,  also  the  river 
Tigris,  from  its  rapidity.] 
L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Lit. :  In  the  same  sense  as  II.  2. 

2.  Figuratively: 

*  (1)  A  person  of  a  fierce,  bloodthirsty  dis- 
position. 

*  (2)  A  dissolute,  swaggering  dandy ;  a 
ruffling  blade  ;  a  swaggerer,  a  hector,  a  bully, 
a  raohawk.    (Thackeray :  Pendennis,  ch.  xix.) 

(3)  A  boy  in  livery  whose  special  duty  is  to 
attend  on  his  master  while  driving  out;  a 
young  male  servant  or  groom. 

"  Tiger  Tim  was  clean  of  limb, 
Hia  bouts  were  polished,  his  jacket  was  trim,* 
Barham :  Ingoldaby  Legends  ;  ThB  Execution. 

(4)  A  kind  of  growl  or  screech  after  cheer- 
ing :  as,  three  cheers  and  a  tiger.  (ATtier. 
Colloq.) 


II,  Technically : 

1.  Zool. :  Fells  tigris  (*  Tigris  regalis.  Gray)" 
the  largest  and  must  daiigei-ons  of  the  Felid:-^, 
exceeding  the  Lion  slightly  in  size  and  far 
surpassing  him  in  destructiveness.  It  la 
purely  Asiatic  in  its  habitat,  but  is  not  by 
any  means  confined  to  the  hot  plains  of  India, 
though  there  it  reaches  its  highest  develop- 
ment both  of  size  and  coloration.  It  is  found 
in  the  Himalayas  at  ceitain  seasons,  at  a  nigh 
altitude,  and  in  ltj87  one  was  captured  near 
Wladiwostouk,  iu  Siberia,  and  another  in  the 
Caucasus,  near  the  Black  Sea.  (Nutiire,  Nov.  10, 
18S7.)  It  is  met  with  to  the  eastward  through- 
out Chinese  Tartary,  as  far  north,  it  is  said, 
as  the  island  of  Saghalien,  where  the  winter 
is  very  severe.  Accordiug  to  Fayrer  (Royal 
Tiger  of  Bengal,  p.  30),  the  full-grown  male 
Indian  tiger  is  from  nine  to  twelve,  and  the 
tigress  from  eiglit  to  ten  feet  from  the  nnse  to 
the  tip  of  the  t,ail,  and  from  thirty-six  to 
forty-two  inclies  high  at  the  slioulder.  It  is 
the  only  member  of  tlie  family  ornamented 
with  cross  stripes  on  the  body— a  scarce  type 
of  coloration  among  mammals.  These  cross 
stripes  help  to  render  the  animal  incon- 
spicuous among  the  reeds  in  uhicli  it  eom- 
luurily  hides  itself,  and  where  it  would  be 
seen  with  comparative  ease  if  marked  with 
spots  or  longitudinal  bands.  Tlie  ground 
colour  of  the  skin  is  rufous  or  tawny  yellow, 
sliaded  with  white  on  tlie  ventral  surl'ace. 
This  is  varied  with  vertical  black  stripes  or 
elongated  ovals  and  brindlings.  On  the  face 
and  posterior  suiface  of  the  ears  the  wiiite 
markings  are  peculinrly  well  developed.  The 
depth  of  the  ground  colour  aud  the  intensity 
of  the  black  markings  vary,  according  to  the 
age  and  condition  of  the  animal.  In  old 
tigers  the  ground  becomes  more  tawny,  of  a 
lighter  shade,  and  the  black  markings  better 
defined.  The  ground  colouring  is  more  dusky 
in  young  animals.  Although  possessed  of 
immense  strengtli  and  ferocity,  the  tiger 
rarely  attacksan  armHd  man,  unless  provoked, 
though  often  carrying  off  women  and  children. 
When  pressed  by  hunger  or  enfeebled  by  age 
and  incapable  of  dealing  with  larger  prey,  like 
buffaloes,  the  tigei-  prowls  round  villages, 
and,  having  once  tasted  human  flesh,  becomes 
a  confirmed  man-eater  (q.v.).  In  a  Govern- 
ment report  it  is  stated  that  "one  tigress 
caused  the  desertion  of  thirteen  villages,  and 
250  square  miles  of  country  were  thrown  out 
of  cultivation."  The  natives  desti'oy  tigers 
by  traps,  pitfalls,  spring-guns,  and  poisoned 
arrows,  but  the  orthodox  method  of  keeping 
down  their  numbers  as  pursued  by  Europeans 
is  to  employ  natives  to  beat  tlie  bush  while 
the  game,  when  started,  is  shot  by  the  sports- 
men seated  on  elephants.  The  sport  ia 
exciting,  but  dangerous ;  for  a  wounded  tiger 
has  been  known  to  .spring  upon  an  elephant 
and  to  inflict  serious  wounds  on  the  driver 
and  occupants  of  the  howdah,  before  it  could 
be  despatched.  When  taken  young  the  Tiger 
is  capable  of  being  tamed.  The  i)air  of  adult 
animals  which  were  presented  to  the  Zoologi- 
cal Society  of  London  by  the  Guicowar  of 
Baroda,  used  to  be  led  about  by  their  attend- 
ants in  the  streets  of  that  city  ;  and  Sir 
James  Outram  once  possessed  a  male  which 
lived  at  large  in  his  quarters,  and  occasionally 
accompanied  him  in  boat  excursions.  The 
Tiger  was  known  to  the  ancients  ;  frequent 
mention  of  it  occurs  in  both  Greek  and  Latin 
writers,  and  like  the  Lion,  It  was  habitually 
seen  in  the  Games  of  the  Circus.  No  reference 
is  made  to  it,  however,  in  the  Bible.  The 
Jaguar  (Felis  onca)  is  sometimes  called  tho 
American  Tiger,  and  Felis  macrocelis,  from  the 
Malayan  Peninsula,  the  Clouded  Tiger. 

2.  Sugar :  A  tank  having  a  perforated  bofr* 
torn,  through  which  the  molasses  escape. 

tiger-beetles,  s.  pi. 

Entom. :  The  family  Cicindelidse. 

DELA.] 

tiger-bird, «, 

Ornithology : 

1,  Any  species  of  the  genus  Capito ;  specif., 
Capito  cayanus. 

"  On  all  the  ripe  flg-treea  In  the  forest  you  see  the 
hird  called  the  amall  T^er-bird.  .  .  .  The  throat  aud 

gart  of  the  head  are  a  bright  red  ;  tho  breast  and  belly 
ave  black  spots  on  a  yellow  gronnd  ;  the  wings  are  a 
dark  green,  black,  and  white ;  aud  the  rump  and  tail 
black  and  green. '—Wa(ereo«.-  Wanderings;  Second 
Journey,  ch.  ill. 

2.  Any  individual  of  the  genus  Tigrisoma 
(q.v.).  (Waterton :  Wanderings.  Explan. 
Index  by  J.  G,  Wood.) 


[Cion- 


bbil,  bo^ ;  pout,  jo^l ;  cat,  96!!,  chorus,  9liin,  benph ;  go,  gem ;  tbln.  this ;  sin,  a§ ;  expect,  Xenophon,  e^ist.   -ing. 
-oian,  -tian  =  shan.   -tion,  -sion  =  shim ;  -tion,  -§ion  =  zhun.    -cious,  -tious,  -sious  =  shua.   -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  bel,  d^l. 
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tigerantic— tikoor 


tiger-bittern,  s. 

Omith. :  Tigt'lsoma,  tigrinum.  So  called 
becanse  of  its  reddish  brown  colour,  marked 
vith  black,  somewhat  like  a  tiger. 

tiger-cat,  s. 

Zool.  :  A  popular  name  for  any  of  the 
smaller  felines,  especially  when  the  disposition 
of  the  darker  coloration  of  the  skin  resem- 
bles that  of  the  tiger  (q.v.). 

tiger-cowry,  s.    [Tiger-shell.] 

tiger-flower,  s. 

Bot.  :  The  genus  Tigridia  (q.v.),  so  called 
because  the  flowers  are  orange,  yellow,  and 
richly  spotted. 

*  tiger  -  footed,  a.  Swift  as  a  tiger ; 
moving  in  bounds ;  hastening  to  seize  one's 
prey. 

"  Thifl  tiger-footed  Rs^e." 

Shakesp. :  Coriolamu,  ill  1. 

tiger-leap,  s.  A  bound  or  leap  like  that 
of  a  tiger  on  its  prey. 

"  With  a  tiger-leap  half  way 
Now  she  meets  the  coming  prey." 
Wordsworth  :  Kitten  &  the  Falling  Leave$, 

tiger-lily,  s. 

Bot. :  Lilium  tigrinwni,  a  fine  lily,  having 
scarlet  spotted  flowers,  whence  it  is  called 
also  the  Tiger-spotted  Lily.  It  is  a  native  of 
China,  but  is  now  cultivated  in  American  gar- 
dens.   The  bulbs  are  eaten  in  China  and  J  upan. 

tiger-moth,  ». 

Entom. :  Arctia.  caja,  a  lai^e  fine  moth,  the 
male  with  pectinated  antennae,  the  fore  wings 
in  both  sexes  brown,  with  numerous  irregu- 
larly ramifying  whitish  streaks  and  spots, 
the  hinder  wings  reddish  orange  with  six  or 
seven  blue-black  spots  ;  expansion  of  wings, 
2J  to  2|  inches.  Ijarva  black,  with  long  white 
hairs  on  tlie  back,  reddish-brown  ones  along 
the  sides  and  on  the  anterior  segments  ;  the 
head  and  legs  black.  It  feeds  on  chickweed, 
douk-nettle,  and  various  low  plants.  The 
eggs  are  deposited  in  July  and  August;  the 
larva  lives  through  the  winter,  and  when  full 
grown  is  about  two  inches  long.  It  spins  a 
loose  hairy  web  in  July,  and  changes  to  a  large 
dark  smooth  chrysalis.  The  Tiger  Moth  is 
common  in  Europe,  and  is  sometimes  called 
the  Garden  Tiger. 

tiger-shark,  s. 

Ichtky. :  Stegostoma  tigrinum,  a  shark  com- 
mon in  thfe  Indian  Ocean.  Young  specimens 
are  generally  met  with  close  to  the  shore  ;  but 
the  full-gi'own  fish,  from  ten  to  fifteen  feet 
long,  frequent  the  open  sea.  The  colour  is  a 
yellowish  brown,  with  black  or  dark-brown 
ti-ansverse  bands  or  spots,  whence  the  popular 
name.    Called  also  Zebra-shark. 

tlger-shell,  tiger-cowry,  s. 

ZuoL :  Cyprcea  tigris.  The  dark  markings, 
however,  consist  of  dots,  and  not  of  stripes. 

tiger-wolf,  a.    [Thylacine]. 

tiger-wood,  s.  A  valuable  wood  for 
caiiiiiet-makers,imported  from  British  Guiana. 
It  is  the  heart-wood  of  Machcerium  Schovi- 
bv/rgkii. 

tiger's  foot,  s. 

Bot. :  Ipomc&a  pes-ti^ridis.  Tlie  stem  and 
leaves  are  hairy  ;  the  flowers,  which  are  invo- 
liicrate,  are  small  and  white,  with  a  tinge  of 
purple.    Common  in  India, 

•ti-ger-an'-tic,    a.       [Eng.   tiger;     -antic.] 
Ravenous  as  a  tiger. 


•  ti'-ger-ine,  a.     [Eng.  tiger;  -ine.]    Tigerish. 

li'-ger-ish,  a.  [Eng.  tiger;  -ish.]  The  same 
as  Tigrish  (q.v.). 

ti'-ger-ifm,  s.     [Eng.  tiger;  -ism.]     The 
qualities  nr  character  of  a  tiger. 

"  HiR  lordship  now  placed  his  hat  on  hla  head, 
alightly  on  one  side.  It  was  the  'tigerism'  of  a  piist 
period,  aud  which  he  coald  no  more  abandon  than  he 

could  give    ap  the  jaunty  swagger  of   his  walk." 

Lever :  Bramieigha  of  Bialtop'a  Folly,  vol.  ii.,  ch,  x, 

•  ti' -ger  -  kin,  s.  [Eng.  tiqer;  dimin.  sufT. 
-kiti.\  A  little  tiger;  hence,  humorously, 
a  cat. 


tigh  {gh  silent),  s.     [Cf.  Gael.  tigh=^a.  house.] 
A  close  or  inclosure.    (Prov.) 


*  tight  (gh  silent),  pret.  of  v.    [Tie,  v.] 

tight  (gh  silent),  *  thyht,  *  thite,  *  tite,  o. 

&  s.  [Prop,  thight ;  Icel.  thettr  =  tight,  water- 
tight, not  leaking ;  Sw.  tat  =  close,  tight, 
thick,  hard,  compact;  (ato  =  to  make  tight; 
taiua  =  to  become  tight;  Dan.  tcet=  tight, 
compact,  dense,  water-tight ;  t(ette=to  tighten ; 
Ger.  dicht  —  tight ;  Dut.  digt.  Taut  and  tight 
are  doublets.] 
A.  As 


1.  Having  the  parts  or  joints  so  closely 
united  as  to  prevent  the  passage  of  fluids ; 
impervious  or  impermeable  to  air,  gas,  water, 
&e.  (Generally  in  composition  :  as,  s.\x-tight, 
water-%W.) 

2.  Having  the  parts  firmly  held  together, 
so  as  not  to  be  easily  or  readily  moved  ;  com- 
pactly or  firmly  built  or  made ;  in  a  sound 
condition. 

"The  ship  IbHi/M  andyare,  and  bravely  rigged." 
Shakesp. :  Tempest,  v. 

3.  Tensely  stretched  or  drawn  ;  taut ;  not 
slack  :  as,  a  tight  rope. 

4.  Firmly  packed  or  inserted  ;  not  loose ; 
not  easily  moved :  as,  a  stopper  is  tight  in  a 
bottle. 

5.  Fitting  close  to  the  body ;  not  loose. 

"  The  remaining  part  of  their  dreas  consists  of  a  pair 
of  tigJU  trousers,  or  long  breeches,  of  leather,  reaching 
down  to  the  calf  of  the  leg."— Cooft;  Third  Voyage, 
bk.  vi.,  ch.  vii. 

6.  Well-built,  sinewy,  strong,  muscular. 
(Said  of  persons.) 

7.  In  good  health  or  condition. 

"  '  And  how  dopa  miss  and  madam  do. 
The  little  boy  and  all  ? ' 
'  All  t^ht  and  well.' " 

Cowper:  Yearly  Distress. 

*  8.  Neat,  tidy. 

"  While  they  are  among  the  English  they  wear  good 
cloaths,  and  take  delight  to  go  ueab  and  tight."~ 
Dampier:   Voyages  (axi.  \6%\). 

9.  Parsimonious,  niggardly,  close  -  fisted. 
(Colloq.  Amer.) 

10.  Produced  by  or  requiring  great  strength 
or  exertion  ;  severe  :  as,  a  tight  pull.  (Colloq.)  , 

11.  Not  easily  obtained  ;  not  to  be  obtained 
on  ordinary  or  easy  terms ;  dear ;  not  cheap. 
(Said  of  money  or  the  money-market.) 

12.  Slightly  intoxicated ;  tipsy,  or  nearly  so. 

"  '  No,  air,  not  a  bit  tipsy.'  said  Harding,  interpret- 
ing his  glance;  'not  even  what  Mr.  Cutbiil  calls 
tig?it  I ' " — Lever :  Bramleighs  of  Bishop's  Folly,  vol.  li. 
ch.  iii. 

B.  As  subst. :  [Tights]. 

tight-rope,  s.  A  tensely  stretched  rope 
on  which  an  acrobat  walks,  and  performs 
other  feats,  at  a  greater  or  less  height  above 
the  ground. 

*  tight  (ff/i  silent),  v.t.    [Tight,  a.]    To  make 
tight,  to  tighten. 

tight'-en  (gh  silent),  v.t.  &  i.  [Eng.  tight ;  -en.] 

A,  Trans. :  To  make  tight,  to  draw  tighter, 
to  make  more  close  or  strict. 

"  What  reins  were  tightened  in  despair, 
When  rose  Benledi'a  ridge  in  air. 

Scott :  Lady  of  the  Lake,  L  6. 

B.  Intrans. :  To  become  tight  or  tighter ; 
to  become  dearer,  (Often  followed  by  up.) 
(Stock  Exchange  slang.) 

"  Leaders  avoiding  this  class  of  paper  from  a  belief 
that  the  iiiarket  will,  as  usual,  'tighten  up'  towards 
the  end  of  the  yenr."— Daily  Telegraph,  Nov.  24,  1888. 

tight'-en-er,    tight'-ner    (gh    silent),    5. 
[Eng.  tighten;  -er.] 

1.  A  ribbon  or  string  for  tightening  a 
woman's  dress. 

2.  A  hearty  meal.    (Slang.) 

tight'-en-mg    (gh   silent),   pr.   par.    or   u. 
[Tighten.] 

tightenlng-Dulley,  s.  A  pulley  which 
rests  against  the  band  in  order  to  tighten  it, 
to  increase  its  fractional  adhesion  to  the 
pulleys  over  wliich  it  runs. 

tight'-er  (gh  silent),  s.     [Eng.  tight;  -er.] 
1.  A  ribbon  or  string  used  to  draw  clothes 
tight. 

*  2.  A  caulker. 

"  Julius  Caesar  and  Pompey  were  boatwrights  and 
tigJiters oi abips." — ITrquhart:  Rabelais,  bk.ii.,  ch.  xxx. 

tight'-l^r,  *  tight-li  (gh  silent),  adv.    [Eng. 
tight;  -ly.] 

1.  In  a  tight  manner ;  closely ;  not  loosely. 

"  Placed  Bo  tightly,  as  to  squeeze  myself  in  half  rny 
natural  dimensions."  —  Knox :  Winter  Evenings, 
even,  58. 


*  2.  Neatly,  adroitly,  .soundly. 

"  He  will  clapper-claw  thee  tightly." 

Shakesp.  :  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,  U,  & 

*  3.  Closely,  sharply. 

"  Noah  kept  them  tightljf  to  irork.'  ~Da  QufniMy , 
Spanish  Ifun,  §  1,  p.  2. 

tlght-ness  (gh  silent),  s,    [Eng.  tight;  -nest.] 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  tight  • 
closeness,  imperviousness,  compactness. 

2.  Tautness  :  as,  the  tightness  of  a  string. 

3.  Closeness,  firmness. 

"  Tlie  bones  are  inflexible ;  which  arises  from  th« 

freatuesa  of  the  number  of  corpuscles  that  composs 
hem,  aud  the  firmness  and  tightness  of  their  uuiou." 
—  Woodward  :  On  Fossil*. 

4.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  straightened 
or  stringent;  stringency,  severity,  closeness, 
parsimoniousness. 

5.  The  state  of  being  slightly  intoxicated  ; 
tipsiness. 

*  6.  Capability,  dexterity,  adroitness,  neat- 
ness. 

tights  (gh  silent),  s.  pZ,    [Tight,  a.] 

1.  Tight -fitting  underclothing  worn  ly 
actors,  acrobats,  dancers,  or  the  like. 

"  Frozen  in  their  tights  or  chilled  to  the  bone  in  the 
midst  of  their  carnivalesiiue  nve\iy."—DaUy  Tel^ 
graph,  March  16,  1887. 

*  2.  Small  clothes ;  breeches. 

"  His  elevated  position  revealing  those  tights  and 
gaiters,  which,  had  they  clothed  an  ordinary  man, 
might  have  passed  without  observation."— Ajcft«ni  .* 
Pickwick,  ch.  i. 

tig'-lic,  a.  [Mod.  Lat.  (croton)  tigl(ivm);  -ic.] 
Contained  in  or  derived  from  croton-oil. 

tiglic-acid,  ». 

Ghem. :  C5H8O2  =  CHs'CH  :  C(CH3)"C0-0H. 
Methyl  crotonic  acid.  Found  in  crotou-oil, 
and  prepared  synthetically  by  the  action  of 
phosphorus  cliloride  on  ethylic  eth-meth-oxa- 
late.  It  crystallizes  in  triclinic  prisms,  melte 
at  63°,  and  boils  at  198°. 

ti'-gress,  *  ti-gresse,  a.  [Eng.  tiger;  -era.] 
The  female  of  the  tiyer. 

"  The  tigreaae  cumiueth  and  finds  her  nest  and  den 
emptie."— i*.  IJoUand :  Plinie,  bk.  viii.  oh.  xviii. 

ti-grid'-i-a,  s.  [Mod.  Lat.,  dimin.  from  Gr. 
Ti'ypts  (tigris)  =  a  tiger  ;  or  Gr.  riypts  (tigris)  = 
a  tiger,  and  etSos  (eidos)  =  appearance.  Named 
from  its  spotted  flowers.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Iridaceae-  Bulbs  from 
Mexico,    with    very    beautiful    but   fugitive 

flowers.      [TiGEB-FLOWER.] 

*  tl'-grme,  a.  [Eng.  tiger ;  -me]  Like  a 
tiger;  tigrish.  • 

"  The  youug  of  the  lion  are  marked  with  faint 
stripes  of  a  tigrine  character."— IFood;  Illtt*.  /fat 
Eist..  i.  163. 

*  ti'-grfs,  s.    [Lat.]    [Tiger.] 

Zool. :  A  Linnaean  genus  of  Carnivora  Felina. 
It  was  revived  by  Gray,  in  whose  elassificatiom 
the  Tiger  figured  as  Tigris  regalis. 

ti'-grish,  rt.    [Eng.  tiger;  -ish.] 

1.  Resembling,  pertaining  to,  or  character- 
istic of  a  tiger  ;  tierce,  bloodthirsty. 

"  Let  this  thought  thy  tigrish  courage  pass," 

Sidney:  Aftroph.  &  Stella. 

*  2.  Swaggering,  bullying. 

"  Nothing  could  be  more  vagrant,  devil -me-earish, 
and,  to  use  the  slang  word,  tigrish,  than  his  wliolfl 
air."— Lytlon:  My  Novel,  bk.  vi.,  ch.  xx, 

ti-gri-SO'-ma,  s.  [Lat.  tigris  =  a  tiger,  and 
Gr.  iTO}fta  (soma)  =  the  body.  Named  from 
the  markings  on  the  plumage.] 

Omith. :  A  genus  of  Ardeidse,  with  four 
species,  from  tropical  America  and  Wesiera 
Africa.  Bill  as  in  Ardea  (q.v.);  face,  krid 
sometimes  chin,  naked  ;  legs  featiiered  alui'tst 
to  the  knees ;  inner  toe  rather  shorter  tlian 
outer ;  claws  short,  stout,  regularly  cucved ; 
anterior  scales  reticulate  or  hexagonal. 

*tike(l),  s.    [Tick  (2),  5.] 

tike  (2),  *  tyke,  s.  [Icel.  tik;  Sw.  *ifc  =  « 
bitch.] 

1.  A  dog,  a  cur. 

"  Or  bobtail  tike  or  trundle-tall." 

Shakesp. :  Lear,  UL  9. 

2.  A  Yorkshireman. 

3.  A  vulgar  person,  a  queer  fellow. 

*  tik-el,  u.    [Tickle,  a.] 

ti-kodr",  tik'-ul,  *-.     [Bengalee  name.] 

Bot.  :  Garclnia  pedunculata,  a  tall  tree,  a 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  wliat,  fall,  father ;   we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her.  there ;   pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;  go,  pot, 
or,  wore,  wolf;  wor!;,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  ciire,  unite,  cur,  rule,  fuU;  try,  Syrian.    £e.  ce  ^  e;  ey  =  a;  qu  =  kw. 


tikor—till 
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native  of  Rungpoor,  Goalpara,  and  Sylhet  in 
India.  The  fruit  is  large,  round,  smooth, 
and,  when  ripe,  yellow.  The  fleshy  x>art  is 
of  a  very  sharp,  pleasant  taste,  and  is  used  by 
the  natives  for  curries,  and  for  acidulating 
water ;  if  cut  into  slices  it  will  keep  for  years, 
and  might  be  used,  in  lieu  of  times,  on  board 
ship  on  long  voyages.   (CaZcutta  Exhib.  Report.) 

tik'-or,  s.     [Native  name.] 

Botany,  dc. : 

1.  The  tubers  of  Curcuma  leucorrhiza,  which 
grow  in  the  forests  of  Bahar  in  India.  They 
are  yellow  Inside,  and  often  a  foot  long. 

2.  An  excellent  kind  of  arrowroot  prepared 
from  the  tubers. 

ti'-kils,  s.    [Native  name.] 

Zool. :  A  small  insectivorous  mammal,  from 
Malacca  and  Sumatra,  described  by  Sir  Stam- 
ford Raffles  as  Viverra  gymnura,  but  now 
known  as  Gymnurus  raffiesii.  Externally  it  is 
not  unlike  an  opossum  with  a  lengthened 
muzzle ;  greater  portion  of  the  body,  upper 
part  of  legs,  root  of  tail,  and  stripe  over  the 
eye  black,  the  other  parts  white.  It  possesses 
glands  which  secrete  a  substance  with  a 
strong  musky  smell. 

til  (1),  s.    [Till  (1),  s.] 

til  (2),  s.     [Tilia.] 

til  (3),  s.    [See  def.] 

Comm. :  The  name  given  in  the  Canary 
Islands  to  the  wood  of  Oreodaphne  exaltata. 
[Oreodaphne.]    Called  also  Tilwood. 

*  til,  prep.     [Till,  prep.] 

iSl'-hUT-y,  *  til-burgh,  «.    [From  the  name 
of  the  inventor,  a 
London  coach-binl- 
der,    in  the    early 
part    of  the    nine- 


teenth century.]    A  gig  or  two-wheeled  car- 
riage without  a  top  or  cover. 

l^'-de,  s.  [Sp.]  The  diacritic  mark  placed 
over  the  letter  n  (sometimes  over  I)  in  Spanish 
to  indicate  that  in  pronunciation  the  follow- 
ing vowel  is  to  be  sounded  as  if  a  3/  had  been 
affixed  to  it :  as,  canon,  pronounced  can-yon. 

ttle  (1),  *  tyle,  5.  [A  contract,  of  tigel  ;  A.S. 
tigele,  from  Lat.  tegula  =  a  tile,  lit.  =  that 
which  covers,  from  tego  =  to  cover.] 

1.  A  kind  of  thin  slab  of  baked  clay,  used 
for  covering  roofs,  paving  floors,  lining 
furnaces  or  ovens,  constructing  drains,  &c. 
Tiles,  both  flat  and  curved,  were  in  great 
demand  in  Roman  architecture.  Roofs  were 
covered  with  the  flat  and  curved  tiles  alter- 
nating. Tiles  two  feet  square  with  a  foot  at 
each  angle  were  used  to  line  the  thermge,  so 
that  an  air  space  between  them  and  the  wall 
should  prevent  the  absoijition  of  the  water  by 
the  latter.  Tiles  are  manufactured  by  a 
similar  pnocess  to  bricks.  Rnofing  tiles  are 
of  two  sorts,  plain  tiles  and  pantiles ;  the 
former  are  flat,  and  are  usually  made  f  inch 
in  thickness,  lOJ  inches  long,  6\  wide.  They 
weigh  fi'om  2  to  2i  pounds,  each,  and  expose 
about  one-half  to  the  weather ;  740  tiles  cover 
100  superficial  feet.  They  are  hung  upon  the 
lath  by  two  oak  pins,  inserted  into  holes  made 
by  the  moulder.  Pantiles,  first  used  in  Flan- 
ders, have  a  wavy  surface,  lapping  under  and 
being  overlapped  by  the  adjacent  tiles  of  the 
same  rank.  They  are  made  14^  x  10^ ;  expose 
ten  inches  to  the  weather :  weigh  from  5  to  5i 
pounds  each  ;  170  cover  100  superficial  feet. 
Crown,  Ridge,  Hip,  and  Valley  tiles  are  semi- 
cylindrical,  or  segments  of  cylinders,  used  for 
the  purposes  indicated.  Siding-tiles  are  used 
as  a  substitute  for  weather  boarding.  Holes 
are  made  in  them  when  moulding,  and  they 
are  secured  to  the  lath  by  flat-headed  nails. 
The  gauge  or  exposed  fat-e  is  sometimes  in- 
dented, to  represent  courses  of  biick.  Fine 
moi*tar  is  introduced  between  them  when  they 
rest  upon  each  other.     Siding-tiles  are  some- 


times called  Weather-tiles  and  Mathematical 
tiles  ;  these  names  are  derived  from  their  ex- 
posure or  markings.  They  are  variously 
formed,  having  curved  or  crenated  edges,  and 
various  ornaments  eitlier  raised  or  encaustic. 
Dutch  tiles,  for  chimneys,  are  made  of  a 
whitish  earth,  glazed  and  painted  with  various 
figures.  Drain-tiles  are  usually  made  in  the 
form  of  an  arch,  and  laid  upon  flat  tiles  called 
Soles.  Paving-tiles  are  usually  square  and 
thicker  than  those  used  for  roofing,  [En- 
caustic] Galvanized  iron  tiles  have  been  in- 
troduced in  France.  They  are  shaped  like 
pantiles,  so  that  each  laps  upon  its  neighbour 
in  the  course,  and  each  course  laps  upon  the 
one  beneath  it. 

"  The  bouses  are  represented  as  couslderable,  beiug 
built  with  stone  and  timber,  and  covered  with  tiles, 
a  very  uncommon  fabric  for  these  warm  climates  and 
Bavage  countries. "—^Twon;  Voyayes,  bk.  iii.,  ch.  vi. 

2.  Brass-founding :  The  cover  of  a  brass 
furnace.  Now  made  of  iron,  but  formerly  a 
flat  tile. 

3.  MetaU.  :  A  clay  cover  for  a  melting-pot. 

4.  A  tall  stiff  hat ;  a  tall  silk  hat,  or  one  of 
that  shape.    (_Slaiig.) 

"  And  down  he  sat  without  farther  bidding,  having 
previoualy  deposited  hia  old  white  hat  on  the  landing 
outside  the  door.  '  Ta'ut  a  werry  good  'un  to  look  at/ 
said  Sam,  '  but  it's  an  astonisbin'  'un  to  wear ;  and 
afore  the  brim  went,  it  was  a  wery  handsome  tUe."— 
Dickens:  Pickwick,  ch.  xii. 

tile-creasing»  s. 

Mason.  :  A  row  of  tiles  laid  along  the  top  of 
a  wall,  projecting  beyond  the  face;  or  each 
face,  if  both  are  exposed.  A  row  of  bricks 
laid  header  fashion  is  laid  above,  and  is  called 
a  cope.  A  double  row  laid  so  as  to  break 
joint  is  double  tile-creasing. 

tile-drain,  a.     A  drain  made  of  tiles. 

tile-earth,  s.  A  strong  clayey  earth  ; 
stiff,  stubborn  land.    (Prov.) 

tile-field,  5.  Ground  on  which  tiles  are 
made. 

tile-kiln,  s.  A  fona  of  kiln  adapted  to 
burning  tiles. 

tile-ore,  b. 

Min. :  An  earthy  form  of  cuprite  (q.v.),  of 
a  brick-red  or  red  dish -brown  colour  ;  usually 
impure  from  admixture  of  earthy  limonite  or 
turgite,  and  other  suUitances. 

tile-pin,  s.  A  pin,  usually  of  hard  wood, 
passing  through  a  hole  in  a  tile  into  a  lath, 
&c.,  to  secure  it  to  the  roof. 

tile-root,  s. 

Bot. :  Geissorhiza ;  a  genus  of  Iridaceae, 
with  .showy  flowers,  chiefly  from  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope.  Seven  species  are  cultivated  in 
British  greenhouses. 

tile-stone,  s. 

I,  Ord.  Lang.  :  A  tile. 

II,  Technically  : 

1,  Geol.  (PL):  Certain  beds  originally  con- 
sidered by  Murchison  to  be  the  base  of  the 
Old  Red  Sandstone,  butafterwards  transferred 
by  him  to  the  higliest  part  of  the  Upper 
Silurian.  They  liave  been  retained  in  this 
position,  and  are  consideied  to  be  the  transi- 
tion beds  from  tlie  Upper  Silurian  to  the  Old 
Red  Sandstone.  Salter  ijropoyed  to  call  them 
Ledbury  shales.  They  range  from  Shropshire, 
through  Hereford  and  Rudnnrsliiie,  into 
Brecon  and  Carmarthenshire.  Their  fauna  is 
essentially  that  of  the  Upper  Ludlow  rock. 

2.  Petrol.  :  A  name  by  which  certain  slates 
which  cleave  along  planes  of  bedding  are 
known.     They  form  roofing  slates. 

tile-tea,  s.  A  kind  of  inferior  tea  pre- 
pared by  stewing  refuse  leaves  with  milk, 
butter,  salt,  and  herbs,  and  solidifying  the 
mixture  by  pressing  into  motdds.  It  is  sold 
at  Kiachta  to  the  Armenians  for  di.stribution 
through  Western  Siberia  and  the  Caucasus. 
It  is  an  article  of  food  rather  than  a  beverage. 

tile-work,  s  A  place  where  tiles  are 
made ;  a  tilery. 

tile  (2),  3.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  In  Freemason  and 
other  lodges,  the  door  of  the  lodge.  [Tile  (2),  v.] 

tile  (3),  ^.    [Teil-I 

tUe  (1),  v.t.     [Tile  (1),  s.] 

1.  To  cover  with  tiles. 

"  Cinyra,  tho  sonne  of  Agriopa,  devised  tiling  and 
slatiug  of  houses  tir&i."—F.  EoUand:  Plinie,  bk.  vil., 
ch.  ivi. 

2.  To  cover  as  with  tiles. 


tile  (2),  v.t.    [Tile  (2),  s.] 

1.  In  Freemasonry,  &c.,  to  guard  against 
the  entry  of  tlie  uninitiated,  by  placing  the 
tiler  at  the  door  :  as,  To  tile  a  lodge. 

2.  Hence,  fig.,  to  bind  to  keep  secret  what 
is  said  or  done. 

til'-e-se,  5.  pi.  [Iklod.  Lat.  til(ia);  Lat.  fem.  pL 
adj.  suff.  -ecB.] 

Bot. :  The  typical  tribe  of  Tiliacese  (q.v.). 
Corolla  none,  or  the  petals  entire ;  anthers 
opening  longitudinally.  Families,  Sloanidae 
and  Grewidse. 

til'-er  (1),  s.  [Bng.  til(e)  (1),  v. ;  -er.]  A  man 
whose  occupation  is  to  tile  houses,  &c. 

tn'-er  (2),  tyl'-er,  s.  [Eng.  ti^e)  (2),  v. ;  -er.] 
In  Freemasonry,  &c.,  the  keeper  of  the  door 
of  a  lodge. 

til'-er-^,  s.  [Eng.  tile  (1),  s.  ;  -ry.]  A  place 
where  tiles  are  made ;  tile-works. 

*  tile'-shard,  s.  [Eng.  tile  (1),  o.,  and  shard.] 
A  piece  of  broken  tile. 

"  The  Greekes  after  tbey  have  well  rammed  a  floore 
which  they  meane  to  pave,  lay  tberupon  a  pavement 
of  rubbish,  or  elae  broken  tileshardt."—F.  ffo}lt7id! 
Plinie,  bk.  xxxvi.,  ch,  xzv. 

til'-et,  B.    [Teil.] 
Til'-gate,  s.     [See  def.] 

Geog. :  Tilgate  Forest  in  Sussex 

Tilgate-beds,  s.  pi. 

Geol. :  Calciferous  sandstones,  alternating 
with  friable  and  conglomerate  grits,  resting 
on  blue  clay,  the  whole  constituting  part  of 
the  Middle  Wealden  or  Hastings  Sand 
group.    They  are  developed  in  Tilgate  Forest. 

til'-i-a,  s.    [Lat.  =  the  lime  tree.] 

Bot. :  Lime  or  Linden  tree ;  the  typical 
genus  of  Tiliaceae  (q.v.).  Sepals  five,  petals 
five,  often  with  a  scale  at  the  base.  Style 
simple,  stigma  five-toothed,  ovary  five-celled, 
each  cell  with  two  ovules ;  fruit  globose, 
indehiscent,  one-celled,  one  or  two  seeded. 
Known  species  eight,  from  the  north  tem- 
perate zone.  The  American  Lime  or  Linden 
(Tilia  amei-icana,  or  glabra)  abounds  on  tho 
shores  of  Lakes  Erie  and  Ontario,  and  elsewhere. 
It  16  replaced  by  other  species  in  the  south  and 
west.  It  is  commonly  called  Basswood,  aud  is 
a  handsome  tree,  with  larger  leaves  than  T. 
europcea,  the  European  Lime.  The  latter  is,  in 
common  with  the  American  Lime,  often  planted 
aa  a  shade  tree. 

til-i-a'-pe-SB,  8.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  tili(a)  (q.v.); 
Lat.  fem.  pi.  adj.  sufl".  -aceo}.] 

Bot. :  Lindenblooms ;  an  order  of  H^pogy- 
nous  Exogens,  alliance  Malvales.  Trees, 
shrubs,  rarely  herbs.  Leaves  simple,  stipu- 
late, toothed,  alternate.  Flowers  axillary  ; 
sepals  four  or  five,  distinct  or  united  ;  aestiva- 
tion valvate ;  petals  four  or  five  ;  stamens 
generally  indefinite  in  number ;  style  one ; 
stigmas  as  many  as  the  carpels,  of  which  the 
ovary  has  from  two  to  ten  ;  ovules  vn'ving  ia 
number;  fruit  dry  or  prickly,  sonietiiuea 
winged,  with  several  cells,  or  with  only  one  ; 
seeds  one  or  many.  Chiefly  from  the  Tropics. 
Tribes  Tilese  and  Elseocarpese ;  genera  thirty- 
five,  species  350  (Lindley) ;  genera  forty, 
species  330  (Hooker). 

til'-ing,  o.     [Tile  (1),  v.} 

1.  The  operation  of  covering  a  roof,  &c., 
with  tiles. 

2.  Tiles  on  a  roof ;  tiles  generally. 

"They  ...  let  him  down  through  the  tiling  with 
hia  couch  before  Jeaua." — Luke  t.  19. 

tilk'-er-6-dite,  s.  [After  Tilkerode,  Hartz, 
where  first  found  ;  suff.  -ite  (Min.).^ 

Min.  :  A  variety  of  clansthalite  (q.v.),  differ- 
in  the  proportions  of  selenium  and  lead,  and 
containing  over  3  per  cent,  of  cobalt.  Occurs 
with  other  selenium  compounds. 

till  (1),  *.     [Teel.] 

till  (2),  *  tyll,  a.     [Till  (1),  v.] 

1.  A  drawer. 

2.  A  money-box  in  a  shop,  warehouse,  &c.; 
a  cash-drawer,  as  in  a  shop,  counter,  or  the 
like  ;  a  money-drawer  in  a  counter  or  desk, 

"  No  shopkeeper'a  till  or  stock  could  be  eafe."— J/ofs 
aulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  cli.  xix. 

till  (3),  s.  [An  abbreviation  of  lentil.  (PriorY] 
Bot. :  Ervum  Lens. 


boil,  boy;  pout,  j6^1;  cat,  9ell,  chorus,  9iiin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as;  expect^  Xenophon,  e^ist.    ph  =  & 
-ci:ui,  -tlan  =  chan.    -tiou,  -sloii  =  shun;  -(ion,  -giion  =  zhiuu   -cious,  -tious,  -slous  =  shiis.   -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  bel,  deL 
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ISII  (4),  s.     [Scotch  =  a  cold,  unproductive 

clay.] 

Geol. :  The  Lower  Boulder  clay ;  a  stiff, 
etowj.  unstmtified  clay  produced  by  the 
bottom  moraine  of  a  great  ice  sheet  It  ie 
found  largely  in  all  regions  of  extended  glacial 
action,  and  has  been  traced  over  vast  legions 
of  the  northern  United  States  and  CimaJa. 
Till  varies  in  thickness  from  a  few  feet  to 
20  or  30  yards,  being  usually  thickest  upon 
low-lying  regions,  and  thinning  out  on  elevated 
tracts.  Stones  of  all  sizes  and  shapes  are 
disseminated  through  it,  some  of  them  several 
tons  in  weight.  Boulder  clay  is  undoubtedly 
the  result  of  glacial  ai  tion,  produced  by  the 
bottom  moraines  of  extinct  glaciers. 

taU,  *tU,  •tiUe.  «tyl,  *tyU,  *tyle,  prep. 
[Icel.  tU=  till,  to  ;  Dan.  tU;  Sw.  till.] 

1.  To.  (In  this  sense  still  commonly  used 
in  Scotland  and  parts  of  England  and  Ireland.) 

"  Thei  fled  out  of  Wales  away  tille  Ireland." 

Robert  de  Brunne,  p.  S. 

•  2.  To,  unto ;  up  to  ;  as  far  as. 

"How  oft  shall  my  brother  sin  agaiust  me,  and  I 
forgive  him  !    TiU  aeven  times?"— Matthew  xvilL  21. 

3.  To  the  time  of ;  until. 

"  Till  the  break  of  day." 
Shakesp. :  if  idsum^Tier  Night's  Dream,  ill.  2. 

4.  Used  before  verbs  and  sentences,  to 
denote  to  the  time  or  point  expressed  in  the 
sentence  or  clause  following.  (An  ellipse  for 
till  the  time  when.) 

"Stay  there  till  I  come  to  thee." 

Shake$/J. :  Comedy  of  Errori,  i.  2. 

1  *(1)  Till  into:  Till ;  up  to. 
"  I  with  all  f^ood  couscieuce  baue  lyued  bifore  God 
W  into  thla  dai." — Wyclijfe :  Bedis  xxiii. 

(2)  Till  now:  Up  to  the  present  time. 

(3)  Till  then  :  Up  to  that  time. 
•(4)  Til  to:  Until. 

*'  It  was  set  for  tresj^assyng  tit  to  the  aeed  come." — 
Wydiffe :  Oalatians  ill. 

•tiU  (1),  *tme,  v.t.  &  i.  [A.S.  tyllan  (?) ; 
Dut.  tillen  —  to  lift  up  ;  Low  Ger.  tillen  =  to 
lift,  move  from  its  place ;  Sw,  dial.  tilU.] 

A.  Trans.  :  To  draw. 

"  The  world  .  .  .  tyl  hyra  drawee 
And  tUlea.'  Pricke  of  Conscience,  1,183. 

B.  Intrans. :  To  lead. 

"  From  Douere  in  to  Chestre  tilJetfi.  Watling  strete." 
Robert  of  Gloucester,  p,  8. 

«U(2),  "til-ie,  *tul-i-en,  *tyll,  v.t.  &  i. 
[A.S.  tilian,  teolian  =  to  labour,  to  strive  after, 
to  till  land,  from  til  =  good,  excellent,  profit- 
able; cogn.  with  Dut.  telen  =  to  breed,  to  till, 
to  cultivate  ;  Ger,  zieleti  =  to  aim  at,  from  ziel; 
O.  H.  Ger.  zil  =  an  aim,  a  mark.] 

A,  Transitive : 

1.  To  plough  and  prepare  for  seed,  and  to 
dress  the  crops  of;  to  cultivate. 

"The  Lord  God  sent  him  forth  from  the  garden  of 
Edeu  to  tUl  the  ground  from  whence  he  was  taken."— 
OenesU  iii.  23. 

*  2.  To  procure,  to  prepare,  to  set. 

"  He  cannot  pipe  nor  sing, 
Nor  neatly  dress  a  spring. 
Nor  knows  a  trap  nor  snare  to  tilV 

Browne :  She/jlieards  Pipe,  Eel.  II. 

B.  Intrans.  :  To  practise  agriculture  ;  to 
cultivate  the  laud. 

"They  must  purvey  for  their  own  food,  and  either 
tUl  or  famish."— Bp.  ffall :  Invisible  World,  bk.  i.,  5  S. 

t till'-a-ble.  re.  [Eng.  tin  (2),  v.;  -able.]  Cap- 
able of  being  tilled ;  fit  for  the  plough ;  arable. 

"This  calculation,  however,  is  based  upon  an  even 
distribution  of  the  tillable  land,  accurdnig  to  the  loca- 
tion of  the  population,  but  the  report  shows  that  the 
tillable  land  is  very  unevenly  distributed."— Cam  I  wry 
Magazine,  June,  188?  p.  314. 

tJl'-lse-a,  .5.  [Named  after  Tilli,  an  Italian 
botanist  (1655-1740).] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Crassulese.  Calyx  three 
or  four  parted  or  lobed  ;  petals  three  to  five, 
generally  distinct,  acuminate.  Styles  shortj 
carj)el3  three  to  tive,  ovules  one  or  more, 
follicles  few  or  many  seeded,  constricted  in 
the  middle.  Known  species  twenty,  distri- 
bution world-wide.  T.  simplex,  occurs  on 
muddy  river  banks  from  Kantucket  to  eastern 
Pennsylvania.  It  beare  a  gre'-'uish  white 
flower.  T.  muscosa,  tbe  Mossy  Tillaea,  is  a 
small  British  plaut,  growing  on  moist  barren 
sandy  heaths.  It  is  a  succulent  plant,  less  than 
two  inches  high,  with  very  small  white  or 
rose-tipped  flowers. 

tSll'-age  (age  as  ig),  *  tyll-age.  k.     [Eng. 
till  {2),  V.  ;  -o-qe.] 
1.  The  operation,  practice,  art,  or  occupa- 


tion of  tilling,  or  preparing  land  for  crops, 
keeping  the  ground  free  from  weeds  wliich 
might  hinder  the  growth  of  the  crops,  and 
dressing  the  crops;  cultivation,  agriculture, 
culture,  husbandry.  It  includes  the  opera- 
tions of  manuring,  ploughing,  harrowing, 
rolling,  &c. 

"  The  instmmenta  and  tools  for  tillage  and  hus- 
bandry. "—P.  Holland:  Plutarch,  p.  111. 

2.  A  place  tilled  or  cultivated. 

til-land'-§i-a,  s.  [Named  by  Linnseus  after 
a  professor  at  Abo,  who,  encountering  a  storm 
at  sea,  vowed  never  again  to  travel  by  water, 
and  exchanged  his  original  name  for  TUlands 
=:on  or  by  land.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Bromeliaceae,  Calyx  per- 
sistent, divided  into  three  oblong  segments, 
lanceolate  at  the  tip  ;  corolla  tubular,  longer 
than  the  calyx,  also  divided  into  three  seg- 
ments ;  stamens  six,  with  short  filaments ; 
ovary  superior ;  stigma  obtuse,  trifid  ;  fruit  a 
capsule,  having  three  cells  with  several  seeds, 
each  supported  by  a  long  stalk  of  aggregate 
fibres,  which  at  last  becomes  a  feathery  wing. 
Known  species  about  thirty.  Tillandsia  ns- 
neoides  hangs  down  from  the  trees  in  tho  South- 
em  States  like  long,  dry  beards.  It  is  used  for 
stuffing  birds  and  in  the  preparation  of  an 
ointment  used  against  hBemorrhoids.  3".  utri- 
culata,  the  Wild  Pine  of  Jamaica,  is  another 
parasite.  The  stem  is  three  or  four  feet,  and 
the  leaves  three  feet  long,  with  expanded 
bases,  which  retain  any  rain  falling  upon 
them ;  tbe  bases  then  swell  and  form  a  bottle, 
contracted  at  the  neck,  and  holding  about  a 
quart  of  water,  of  which  animals  and  travel- 
lers make  use  during  drought.  T.  monostachya, 
the  Single-spiked  Tillandsia,  also  has  reser- 
voirs of  water. 

tiU'-er  (1),  nu-i-er,  *tyl-i-er,  s.  [Eng. 
till  (2),  V. ;  -er.]  One  who  tills  or  cultivates 
land ;  a  husbandman,  a  farmer. 

"  The  lofty  site,  by  Nature  framed,  to  tempt. 
Amid  a  wilderness  of  rocks  and  stones, 
The  tiller's  hand." 

Wordsworth :  Excursion,  bk.  T. 

tiU'-er  (2),  «.    [Eng.  till  (l),  v. ;  -en] 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

*  1.  One  who  draws. 

*  2.  A  till,  a  money-drawer ;  a  drawer  of 
any  kind. 

"  Seai-ch  her  cabinet,  and  thou  shalt  find 
Each  tiller  there  with  love  epistles  lin'd." 

Dryden :  Juvenal,  iv.  884. 

3.  The  handle  of  a  spade.    (Prov.) 

4.  A  transverse  handle  at  the  upper  end  of 
a  pit  saw. 

5.  The  handle  of  a  cross-bow. 

*  6.  A  cross-bow. 

II.  Naut. :  The  lever  on  tbe  head  of  a 
rudder,  by  which  the  latter  is  turned. 

"  Taking  each  by  the  hand,  as  if  he  was  grasping  a 
Into  the  boat  he  sprang."  \tiller, 

LongfeUov) :  Miles  Standiah,  t. 

tiller-Chain,  s. 

Naut. :  One  of  the  chains  leading  from  the 
tiller-head  round  the  barrel  of  the  wheel,  by 
which  the  vessel  is  steered. 

tiller-head,  ». 

Naut. :  The  extremity  of  the  tiller,  to  which 
the  tiller-rope  or  chain  is  attached. 

tiller-rope,  s. 

Naut.  :  A  rope  connecting  the  head  of  the 
tiller  with  the  drum  of  the  steering-wheel. 

tiller-wheel,  s.  More  properly  termed 
steering-wheel,  as  it  does  not  always  act  upon 
the  rudder  through  the  intervention  of  a  tiller, 
which  is  a  bar  or  lever  ]irojecting  from  the 
rudder-head  or  rudder-post.  Sometimes  called 
a  Pilot-wheel. 

tiir-er(3),  s.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  The  shoot 
of  a  plant  springing  from  the  root  or  bottom 
of  the  original  stalk  ;  applied  also  to  a  sapling 
or  sucker. 

"This  they  usually  make  of  b  curved  tiller." — 
Evelyn:  Sylva,  bk.  iii,,  ch.  iv.,  J  29. 

till'-er,  v.i.  [Tiller  (3).  s.]  To  put  forth 
new  shoots  from  the  root  or  round  the  bottom 
of  the  original  stalk. 

"The  wheat  plant  very  much  dislikes  root  crowding, 
and  the  object  should  be  to  ensure  autumn  tillerina, 
after  which  thick,  heavy,  apear-like  stalks  usually 
become  developed  in  the  ensuing  spring  and  summer." 
—Daily  Telegraph,  Oct.  18;  1986. 

*til'~let,  s.     [TiLET.J    The  linden-tree. 

"The  tliin  barks  of  the  Linden  or  Tillet  tree."— P. 
Holland:  Plinie,  bk,  xix,.  ch,  ii. 


tn-le'-ti-a  (ti  as  sh)0>  9-  [Named  dtef 
Tillet,  a  Frenchman,  who  wrote  on  the  diseases 
of  wheat.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Clouiomycetous  Fungals. 
Spores  perfectly  globose,  with  a  cellular  outer 
coat.     Tilletia  caries  constitutes  Bunt  (q.v.). 

tiU'-ej^,  a.    [Tilly.] 

til'-ll-d»,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  till{us) ;  Lat.  fem. 
pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.] 

Ento7n. :  A  family  of  Serricornes.  Two  at 
least  of  the  palpi  advanced  and  terminating  in 
a  knob  ;  antennse  various ;  body  usually  id- 
most  .cylindrical,  with  the  head  and  thorax 
narrower  than  the  abdomen.  Chief  genera, 
Tillus  and  Clerus.    Called  by  Latreille  Clerii. 

tU'-lie-wal-lie,  s.    [Tillyfally.J 

^tiU'-man^  *tyll-man,  s.  [Eng.  till  (2),  v., 
and  man.]  One  who  tills  the  earth  ;  a  hus- 
bandman. 

"  Good  shepherd,  good  tiltman,  good  Jack  and  good  Gill 
Makes  husband  and  huswife  their  coffers  to  fill." 
Tusser:  husbandry. 

til-lo-don'-ti-a  (ti  as  shi),  s.  pi  [Gr.  Tt'AAu 
{tillS)  =  to  pluck,  to  tear,  and  »i5ous  {odous), 
genit,  oSocTos  ipdontos)=.  a  tooth.) 

Palceont.  :  A  group  of  fossil  Mammals 
founded  by  Marsh  on  remains  from  the  Middle 
and  Lower  Eocene  of  North  America.  They 
seem  to  combine  the  characters  of  the  Unga- 
lata,  Rodentia,  and  Carnivora. 

tQ'-lot,  a.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  A  bale  or 
bundle.     (Si'mmonds.) 

til-lo-ther'-i-daa,  s.pl.  [Mod.  Lat.  iillo' 
ther^ium) ;  Lat.  fem.  pi.  adj.  suff,  -id(B.] 

PalcBont. :  A  family  of  Tillodontia,  having 
molar  teeth  with  distinct  roots. 

til-lo-ther'-i-um,  s.  [Gr.  tiAAu  (tiilo)  =  to 
pluck,  and  dripCov  (tkerion)  =  a  wild  beast] 

Palceont. :  A  genus  of  Tillodontia  (q.v.). 
The  skull  was  like  that  of  the  Ursidse,  the 
molars  were  like  those  of  the  Ungulata,  and 
tbe  large  incisojs  very  similar  to  those  of  the 
Kodentia.  The  skeleton  resembled  that  of 
the  Carnivora,  but  tbe  feet  were  plantigrade, 
each  with  five  digits,  all  armed  with  long, 
pointed  claws. 

tU'-lcw,  v.i,    [Tiller,  v.] 

titl'-lus,  s.    [Gr.  TtWu}  (tilld)  =  to  ylMck.] 

Entom.  :  The  typical  genus  of  Tillidae.  An- 
tennte  gradually  enlarging  towards  the  apex, 
all  the  palpi  terminating  in  a  securiform  joint. 
British  species  three  or  more. 

til'-ly,  a.  [Eng.  till('i),  a. ;  -y.]  Having  the 
character  of  till  or  clayey  earth. 

"  The  soil  of  the  parish  of  Holy  wood  is  of  (our  dil- 
ferent  kinds ;  one  of  which  is  a  deep  strong  loam,  in- 
terspersed with  stones,  upon  a  tUly  "bed."— Sinclair ." 
Scotland. 

til'-ly,  s.     [Etym.  doubtful.] 

Bot.  :  The  seed  of  Croton  Pavana.  It  is 
used  in  India  as  a  purgative. 

tir-Ijr-fai-lj^,  til'-lp-v^-ljr,  inierj.  [A 
word  of  no  derivation.]  An  interjection  or 
exclamation  used  when  anything  said  was  re- 
jected as  trifling  or  impertinent. 

"  Am  not  I  consanguineous  ?  am  not  I  of  her  blood  i 
TUlyvally,  Lady  1  "—Shakesp. :  Twelfth  Night,  li.  8, 

til-ma-tiir'-a,  s.  [Gr.  TiA/ia  {^AXirwi),  genit. 
TiA|LtaTOs  (^ilwjatos)  =  anything  pulled  out  or 
shredded,  and  oi)pa  {pura)  =  a  tail.] 

Omith.  :  Sparkling-tails ;  a  genus  of  Tro- 
chilidae,  with  one  species,  Tilmatura  dupojiti, 
from  Guatemala.  Wings  rather  short  and 
somewhat  sickle-shaped ;  tail  feathers  pointed, 
the  outermost  narrow  towards  the  tiji,  which 
is  curved  inwards. 

til' -mils,  s.  [Gr.  TtAju.6<r  (tilmos)  =  a  plucking 
or  tearing,  especially  of  the  hair.] 

Pathol. :  A  picking  of  the  bedclothes, 
through  cerebral  excitement,  towards  the  con- 
clusion of  any  serious  disease.  It  is  a  very 
unfavourable  symptom. 

tilt  (1),  *  teld,  *  telt.  *  telte,  s.    [A  S.  t£fd, 
geteld  =  a  tent ;  teldan  =  to  cover  ;  cogn.  with 
O.  Dut.  telde  =  a.  tent;  Icel.  tjald;  Dan.  telt; 
Sw.  tdlt ;  Ger,  zelt.] 
I.  Ord.  Lang. :  A  tent ;  a  covering  overhead 
"  But  the  rain  made  an  ass 
Of  tilt  and  canvass." 

Denham :  To  Sir  John  Mtnnit. 


fiite,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what.  fall,  father ;   we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  thSre ;   pine,  pit.  sire,  sir,  marine ;  go,  pftt, 
or,  wore,  wol^  work,  who,  sou ;  mute,  ciib,  ciire,  unite,  cur,  rule,  ffill ;  try,  Syrian,     sb,  ce  =  e ;  ey  =  a ;  qu  =  lew. 
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n.  Technically  ; 

1.  Vehicles: 

(1)  A  waggon-cover,  usually  of  canvas  on 
wooden  bows. 

(2)  The  temporary  cover  for  an  artillery- 
carriage. 

2.  NauL :  An  awning  over  the  stern  sheets  of 
an  open  "boat,  supported  by  stanchions  on  the 
gunwale. 

"  A  sail  .  .  .  WHS  taken  down  and  converted  into  an 
•wiling  or  tUt,"—Cook :  first  Voyage,  bk.  i,  oh.  vii. 

tilt-boat,  *  tilt-bote,  s.    A  boat  having 
a  cover  or  tilt  of  canvas  or  other  cloth. 
"  For  Joyfully  he  left  the  shore, 
And  in  a  tilt-boat  home  return'd." 

Cooper:  Ver-Vert,  Vv. 

tilt-bonnet,  s.  A  bonnet  of  some  cotton 
material,  having  somewhat  the  form  of  a  tilt ; 
a  sun-bonnet. 

"The  nymphs  wear  calico  bonnets,  and  on  their 
he!id»,  instead  of  garlands,  have  tilt-bonneta  covered 
with  nankeen." — Athenasum,  March  4,  1882. 

tilt-roof,  s.  A  round-topped  roof,  shaped 
like  a  tilt  or  waggon-cover. 

ait  (2),  s.    [Tilt,  v.] 

1.  Ordinary  Langitage : 

*1.  A  thrust. 

"  His  majesty  seldom  dismissed  the  forelzner  till 
he  had  entertained  him  with  the  slaughter  of  two  or 
three  of  his  liege  subjects,  whom  he  very  dexterously 
put  to  death  with  the  tilt  of  his  laace."— Addison  : 
Freeholder. 

2.  A  military  exercise  on  horseback,  in 
which  the  combatants  attacked  each  other 
with  lances. 

"  The  second  tUt  they  together  rode, 
They  proved  their  manhood  best." 

Longfellow :  The  Elected  KnigM. 

3.  A  tilt-hammer  (q.v.). 

4.  Inclination  forward:  as,  the  tilt  of  a 
cask. 

II.  Geol. :  An  upheaval  of  the  strata  to  a 
high  angle  of  elevation ;  the  strata  thus  up- 
heaved. 

■[f  Full  tilt :  With  full  force  directly  against 
anything. 

"  The  beast  comes  full-tilt  at  the  canoe." — Dampier : 
Voyagea  (an.  1676). 

tilt-bammer,  s.  A  large  hammer  worked 
by  steam  or  water-power,  and  used  princi- 
pally in  compacting  the  balls  of  iron  as  they 
come  from  the  puddling-furnace,  and  driving 
out  the  dross  with  which  the  iron  is  asso- 
ciated wlien  in  the  form  of  pig,  and  some  of 
which  is  removed  by  the  reverberating  flames 
of  the  furnace.  It  is  also  used  in  heavy 
forging.  The  ordinary  tilt-hammer  has  a 
cast-iron  helve  a,  supported  at  the  end  6  on 
plummer-blocks,  fixed  upon  wooden  beams  to 
ease  the  Jar.    The  head  c,  of  wrought-iron 
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faced  with  steel,  passes  through  an  eye  In  the 
helve,  and  is  secured  by  a  key.  The  base  of 
the  anvil  is  of  cast-iron,  and  the  pane  d  of 
wrought-iron,  faced  with  steel.  The  head  is 
rai.sed  by  a  series  of  cams  upon  a  east-iron 
collar  e,  called  the  cam-ring  bag,  fixed  on  the 
'  shaft  /,  which  is  provided  with  a  heavy  fly- 
wheel. The  hammer  has  usually  a  drop  of  16 
to  24  inches,  and  strikes  75  to  100  blows  per 
minute.  When  not  in  use  it  is  propped  up  by 
the  support  g.  The  power  is  applied  and  re- 
gulated by  the  use  of  a  foot-ti-eadle  running 
around  the  bed  of  the  hammer  in  such  a 
manner  that  the  operator  can  stand  In  front 
or  on  either  side. 

tilt-mill,  5.     A   building    where  a  tilt- 
hammer  is  used. 


tilt-steel,  i 


Forged  or  hammered  steel. 
A  place  for  tilting;  lists  for 


tilt  yard, 

tilting. 

"  Sii"  Arti^ale  into  the  tilt-yard  came." 

Spencm-:  P.  Q.,  V.  iii.  10. 


tat,  *  tylte,  v.i.  &  t.  [A.S.  (eai(  =  unsteady, 
tottering ;  tyltan  =  to  totter ;  cog.  with  Icel. 
tolta  =  to  amble  as  a  horse  ;  Sw.  tulta  =  to 
waddle ;  Ger.  zelt  =  an  ambliug  pace ;  zelter  = 
a  palfrey.] 

A.  Intransitive : 

*  1.  To  totter,  to  fall. 

"  This  ilk  touu  aohal  tylte  to  grounde." 

Allit.  Poemt,  861. 

*  2.- To  toss  about,  to  ride  or  float. 

"  The  floating  vessel  .  .  . 
Rode  tilti7ig  o'er  the  waves." 

Milton  •  P.  L.,  xi.  747. 

3.  To  run  or  ride  and  thrust  with  a  lance ; 
to  joust,  as  in  a  tournament. 

4.  To  fight ;  to  thrust  in  general. 

"  Swords  out  and  tilting  one  at  other's  breast" 

aiiakesp. :  Othello,  iL  S, 

5.  To  lean  or  be  inclined  forward  ;  to  rise 
or  fall  into  a  slanting  position  ;  to  fall  as  on 
one  side.    (Frequently  with  up.) 

"  As  the  trunk  of  the  hndy  la  kept  from  tilting  for- 
wards  by  the  muscles  of  the  back,  so  from  faUlnfr 
backward  by  those  of  the  belly."— GreM>.'  Cotmologia. 

B.  Transitive : 

*  1,  To  thrust  a  weapon  at. 

"     e  .thould  tilt  her." 
Se.j,um.  it  Flet. :  Woman't  Prize,  ill  8. 

*  2.  To  point  or  thrust,  as  a  weapon, 

"  Now  horrid  slaughter  reigns  : 
Sous  Hgaiust  fathers  tUt  the  fatal  laoca, 
Careless  of  duty."  Philips.   {Todd.) 

3.  To  incline  ;  to  raise  one  end  of,  as  of  a 
cask,  for  the  purpose  of  discharging  the 
liquor.    (Frequently  with  up.) 

4.  To  hammer  or  forge  with  a  tilt  or  tilt- 
hammer  :  as.  To  tilt  steel. 

t  To  tilt  up: 

Geol.  :  To  throw  up  suddenly  or  abruptly  at 
a  high  angle  of  inclination  :  as,  The  strata  were 
tilted  lip.  The  njiheaval  ha,s  often  led  to  the 
fracture  and  dislocation  of  the  beds  thus 
elevated. 

tilt'-ed,  pa.  par.  or  a.     [Tilt,  v.] 

tilted-Steel,  s.  Blistered  steel  heated  in 
a  furnace  and  subjected  to  the  action  of  a 
tilt-hammer,  which  sti-ikes  about  700  blows 
per  minute,  and  increases  the  solidity  and 
tenacity  of  the  metal. 

tllt'-er,  s.    [Eng.  tilty  v.  ;  -er.] 
1    One  who  tilts  or  jousts. 

"  Mauy  a  bold  tiller,  who  missed  the  mark  with  the 
spearijuiut,  had  his  head  dashed  against  it  iu  his 
bluuderiug  career." — Knight :  Pictorial  Mist.  Eng.,  it 
876. 

2.  One  who  tilts  or  inclines  anything. 

3.  One  who  hammers  with  a  tilt  or  tilt- 
hammer. 

tilth,  s.     [A.S.  tildh.-] 

1.  The  act  or  operation  of  tilling  or  pre- 
paring the  ground  for  a  crop ;  tillage,  hus- 
bandry. 

"  K«r  plenteous  womb 
Expressed  its  full  tilth  aud  husbandry." 

Shakesp. :  Ateatarefor  Measure.  L  4. 

2.  The  state  or  condition  of  being  tilled  or 
prepared  for  a  crop. 

"  The  lands  should  be  reduced  to  a  fine  tUth."— 
Smithson:  Useful  Hook/or  Farmers  p.  12. 

*  3.  That  which  is  tilled  ;  tillage  ground. 

"  O'er  the  rough  tilfh  he  cast  his  eyes  around, 
And  soou  the  plou^jb  of  adamant  he  found," 
Fawkes:  ApoUonias  lihadius ;  ArtjoTi.,  iv. 

4.  The  degree  or  depth  of  soil  turned  by  the 
plough  or  spade  ;  that  available  soil  on  the 
earth's  surface  which  the  roots  of  crops 
strike. 

tilt'-ing,  pr.  par.  or  a.     [Tilt,  v.] 

tilting-fiUet,  o.    [Arris-fillet.] 

tilting-helmet,  s.  A  large  helmet  some- 
times worn  over  the  other  at  tournaments. 

tUting-spear,  s.  A  spear  used  in  tour- 
naments. 

*  til'-ture,  s.  [Formed  from  till,  v.,  on  a  sup- 
posed'analogy  with  culture.]  The  act  or  pro- 
cess of  tilling  land  ;  tillage. 

"  Oood  tilth  brings  seedas, 
Euill  tilture  weedea. ' 
TusBer :  Husbandry  ;  March's  Abstract. 

til'-wood,  s.    [Til  (3).] 

tim'-a-9ite,  s.  [From  Lat.  Tima^um  minut 
=  Gamzigrad,  Servia;  suff.  -ite  (Petrol.).'] 

Pp.trol. :  A  name  given  by  Breitliaupt  to  a 
felsitic  rock  enclosing  crystals  of  white  fel- 
spar,  &c.      Now    shown    to    belong   to   the 


andesites  (q.v.),  some  being  quailz-frpe.  and 
others  grouping  with  the  Quai'tz -andesites. 

ti-ma'-li-a,  s.    [Etym.  doubtful.] 

Ornith. :  The  type-genus  of  Tiinaliin0e(q. v.), 
with  twelve  species  fi'om  the  Malay  Peninsula, 
Sumatia,  Borneo,  and  Java.  Bill  with  sides 
much  compressed  to  tip ;  few  short  bristles 
at  base  ;  nostrils  in  small  groove,  semilunar 
opening  with  a  small  scale;  wings  fifth  to 
seventh  quills  longest ;  tarsi  with  one  long 
scale  in  front. 

tim-a-li'-i-dse,  s.  pi.    [Mod.  Lat.  tirrialiia) ; 
Lat.'fein.  adj.  suff".  -idos.] 

Ornith, :  Babbling  Thrushes ;  a  group  of 
small,  strong-legged,  active  Passerine  birds, 
mostly  of  dull  colours,  which  are  especially 
characteristic  of  the  Oriental  region,  in  every 
part  of  which  they  abound,  while  they  aie 
much  less  plentiful  in  Australia  and  Alrica. 
The  Indo-Chinese  sub-region  is  the  head- 
quarters of  the  family,  whence  it  diminisliea 
rapidly  in  all  directions  in  variety  of  both 
generic  and  specific  forms.  Wallace  puts  the 
genera  at  thirty-five  and  the  species  at  240. 
Other  writers  extend  the  limits  of  the  family, 
which  they  place  under  theTurdiformes  (q.v.), 
making  the  chief  characteristic  a  rounded  and. 
concave  wing,  and  divide  it  into  the  loUow- 
ing  sub-families :  Troglodytina?,  Brachy- 
podinse,  Timaliinae,  Cisticolinae,  and  Miminse. 

ti-mal-i-i'-nse,  s.  pi.     [Mod.  Lat.  titnoliip)  ; 
I^at.  fern.  pi.  adj.  sutt".  -utce.] 

Ornith. :  A  sub-fau)ily  of  TimaliidEe  (q.v.), 
approximately  equivalent  to  the  family  Titna- 
liidse  as  first  descriljed  above.  Bill  moderate, 
keel  curved  ;  nostrils  exposed  ;  wings  short 
and  rounded;  tail  giuduated ;  tarsi  long  and 
strong ;  toes  long,  strong,  with  large  scales 
above  ;  claws  compressed  and  sharp. 

tim-ar'-cha,  s.     [Gr.  nfxapxia  (tUnarchia)  = 
honour,  respect.] 

Entom.  :  A  genus  of  Chrysomelidfe,  aldii  to 
Chrysomela,  but  witlinut  wiii<;s,  and  hiivjng 
the  elytra  joined.  One  species,  Timarcha 
tenebricosa,  is  popularly  called  the  Bloody-nose 
Beetle. 

ti-ma'-ri-6t,  s.    [Turk.]    (See  extract.) 

"Those  who,  by  a  kind  of  feudal  tenure,  posBeas 
land  on  condition  of  service,  are  cjilled  Tiinnrwtt; 
they  serve  as  Spahia,  aucordiiig  to  the  extent  ol  terri- 
tory, and  bring  a  cert.iin  niiiober  into  the  field,  gener- 
ally cavalry."— jB^ron  ;  Itride  of  Abydos.    (iSote.J 

tim'-bal,  a.    [Tymbal.] 

tim'-ber  (1),  *  tim-bre,  *  tym-ber,  s.  &  a. 

[A.S.  timber  =  stud'  or  material  to  build  with  ; 
cogn.  witli  Dut.  timmer  =  timber  or  structuie  ; 
Icel.  timbr ;  Dan.  tommer ;  Sw.  timmer;  Ger. 
zimmer  =  a  room,  timber  ;  Goth,  timrjan  =  to 
build  ;  timrja  =  a  builder  ;  Icel.  timbra  —  to 
build;  Dan.  tdnire;  Ger.  zinnn-eni;  A.S.  tiin- 
brian—  to  build.  Fi'om  the  hunie  root  as  Gr. 
8epL(o  (demo)  =  to  build  ;  Eng.  dome,  domicile, 
domestic,  &c. ;  Lat.  domus=:a.  house.  Theft 
is  excrescent,  as  in  number.] 

A,  As  substantive : 

I.  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  Trees  cut  down,  squared,  or  capable  of 
being  squared,  into  beams,  rafters,  boards, 
planks,  &c.,  to  be  employed  in  the  construc- 
tion of  houses,  ships,  &c.,  or  in  carpentry, 
joinery,  &c.  [Bati'en,  Beam,  Board,  Deal, 
Post,  Rafter,  &c.]  Timber  is  usually  sold 
by  the  load.  A  load  of  rough  or  unhewn 
timber  is  forty  cubic  feet,  and  a  lojid  of  squared 
timber  fifty  cubic  feet,  estini;ited  to  weigh 
twenty  cwt.  In  the  case  of  planks,  deals, 
&c.,  the  load  consists  of  so  many  square  feet. 
Thus,  a  load  of  one-inch  plank  is  600  square 
feet,  a  load  of  planks  thiciior  than  one  inch 
equals  600  square  feet  divided  by  the  thick- 
ness in  inches.  The  term  is  often  used  for  all 
kinds  of  felled  and  seasoned  wood. 

2.  A  general  term  for  growing  trees  yielding 
wood  suita,ble  for  constructive  purposes.  Tlie 
chief  are  fir,  pine,  oak,  ash,  elm,  beecli,  syca- 
more, walnut,  chestnut,  mahogany,  teak,  &«. 

"Okea  there  are  as  faire.  straight,  tall,  aud  aa  good 
timbera.^  any  can  be,  aud  also  great  Btore."—J1aokluyt : 
Voyages,  iii.  275. 

3.  Sometimes  applied  to  growing  trees  ; 
trees  generally  ;  woods. 

"  The  lack  of  ti-mber  is  the  moat  serious  drawback  of 
the  whole  region."— Ceniwrw  Magazine.  Aug.,  1382,  p. 
607. 

4.  A  piece  of  wood  for  building,  or  already 
framed  ;  one  of  the  main  beams  of  a  building. 

"  Timbers  and  planks  .  .  .  wero  all  prepared.  "— 
Anson:   Voyages,  bk.  iii  ,  ch.  iii. 


boil,  boy;  pout,  jo^l;  cat,  9ell,  chorus,  9liin,  bengh;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin.  a§;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist,    -ing. 
-oian.  -tian  =  sh3,n.   -tion,  -sion  —  shun ;  -tion,  -$ion  =  zhun.    -clous,  -tious.  -sious  =  shiis.   -ble.  -die.  &c  =  beL  del. 
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*  5.  Tlie  materials  for  any  structure.  (Used 
also  figuratively,  as  in  the  example.) 

*' Sach  dispoaitions  are  the  very  errors  of  human 
nature;  and  yet  they  are  the  fittest  timber  to  niJike 
politicks  oi.  hke  to  knee  limber,  that  is  good  for  shiiia 
to  lie  tossed,  but  not  for  houses  that  shiill  Btaod  firm." 
—Bacon. 

6.  The  body,  stem,  or  trunk  of  a  tree. 

■'  We  take 
From  every  tree  lop,  bark,  and  part  o'  the  timber." 
SJiakesp.  :  Benry  YllL.  i.  2. 

7.  A  leg.    (iVa7t(.  slang.) 
II.  TechniaUly  : 

1.  Milling:  Planks  set  to  support  the  roof 
an'l  sides  of  a  gallery  or  drift.  A  set  of  tim- 
bers consists  of  the  cap  or  head-piiTe,  two 
uprights,  legs,  or  stanchions,  and  the  sleeper 
or  sill. 

2.  SJiiplmild.  :  One  of  the  curved  frames 
wiiich  futin  the  ribs  of  a  ship.  They  are  built 
up  of  several  pieces.  The  floor-timbei's  are 
between  the  keel  and  keelson,  and  the  out- 
ward and  upward  estension-pieces  are  fut- 
tocks,  first,  second,  tliird,  &c.  The  portions 
extending  abuve  the  deck-level  are  the  top 
timbers.    (Usually  in  the  plural.) 

B.  As  adj. :  Made  or  constructed  of  wood  : 
as,  a  timber  liouse,  timber  work. 

"(f  Tiiribers  in  the  head  : 

Shiphuild.  :  Pieces  of  timber  with  one  end 
"bearing  on  the  ujiper  cheeks,  and  the  other 
extended  to  the  main  rail  of  the  head. 

timber-and-room,  ;f. 

Shiphuild.  :  The  widtii  of  a  timber  and  a 
space.  Also  called  room-and-space,  or  berth- 
and-spac-e. 

txmlier-lbrick,  s.  A  piece  of  timber,  of 
the  size  and  shape  <if  a  lirick,  inserted  in 
brickwork  to  attach  the  finishings  to. 

timber-frame,  s.  The  same  a.s  Gang- 
saw  (q.v.), 

timber-head,  s. 

Shiphutld. :  So  much  of  a  frame-timber  as 
rises  above  the  deck. 

timber-hitcli,  5. 

Naiit. :  The  end  of  a  rope  taken  round  a 
epar,  led  under  and  over  the  standing  part, 
and  passed  two  or  three  turns  round  its  own 
part,  making  a  jamming-eye. 

*  timber-lode,  s. 

Law:  A  service  by  which  tenants  formerly 
were  bound  to  carry  felled  timber  from  the 
woods  to  the  lord's  house. 

timber-man,  s. 

Minliui  ■  The  man  employed  in  placing 
supports  u.  timber  in  the  mine. 

*  timber-mare,  s.  A  sort  of  wooden 
horse  on  which  soldiers  were  made  to  ride  as 
a  punishment. 

timber-measure,  a.  [Timber,  s.,  A.  1. 1.] 

timber-merchant,  s.  A  dealer  in  tim- 
ber. 

timber-scribe,  3.    A  race-knife  (q.v.). 

timber-sow,  s  A  worm  in  wood;  » 
wood-louse. 

"Divers  creatures,  though  they  be  loathsome  to 
take,  are  of  this  kiud ;  aa  earth-worms,  timbsr-iuios, 
snails."— flacon. 

timber-toe,  s.  A  ludicrous  term  for  a 
■wooden  leg  or  a  person  with  a  wooden  leg. 
Used  also  in  the  East-end  of  London  for  a 
person  wearing  clogs. 

timber-trade,  s.  Commerce  in  timber. 
Up  till  the  time  of  Henry  VIII.  the  woods 
and  forests  of  England  supplied  the  timber 
which  the  country  required.  In  this  reign 
and  that  of  Queen  Elizabeth  various  measures 
were  passed  to  prevent  waste  of  native  wood, 
and  a  timber  trade  from  abroad  arose.  In  the 
United  States  the  abundance  of  native  timber 
renders  unnecessary  any  foreign  trade  except 
as  an  exportation,  or  the  Importation  of  fine 
cabinet  woods  from  the  tropics.  The  export  of 
American  timber  (crude  and  manufactured) 
from  the  porta  of  the  United  States  is  large, 
reaching  in  1890  the  value  of  $28,255,745. 
The  annual  lumber  product  of  this  country  is 
estimated  as  worth  $700,000,000. 

timber-tree,  s.  A  tree  yielding  wood  fit 
for  building  purposes. 

timber-wain,  s.    A  timber-waggon. 

'"Downward  the  ponderous  timber-wain  resounds." 
Wordxworth :  Evening  Walk. 


timber -work,  ^^  timber  -  wor  Ice,  e. 

Work  constructed  of  wood  ;  wuodwork. 

"The  stoue  work  withstaudeth  the  fler.  and  the 
timber-worke  the  battell  i-aui."— ao(di«(/e.-  CcBiar. 
foL  191. 

timber-worm,  s.  Probably  the  larva  of 
a  beetle  which  bores  into  and  feeds  on  timber. 

timber-ya^d,  s.  a  yard  or  place  where 
timber  is  stored. 

*  tim'-ber  (2),  s.   [Fr.  timbre  ;  Sw.  timber ;  Low 

Ger.  timm^r  ;  Ger.  simmer  =  a  certain  number 
of  skins.  Remote  etym.  doiibtful.]  An  old 
mercantile  term,  used  both  in  England  and 
Scotland  to  denote  a  certain  number  of  skins, 
in  the  case  of  the  skins  of  martens,  ermine, 
sables,  and  tlie  like,  40  ;  of  other  skins,  130. 

"  Having  preaented  them  with  two  Hmfterof  sables." 
—Btylin .   /i^/inination,  ii.  202. 

tim'-ber  (3),  5.  [Fr.tim,&re=acrest,ahelinet.] 
Heraklry : 

1.  A  row  or  rank  of  ermine  in  a  nobleman's 
coat. 

2.  The  helmet,  mitre,  coronet,  &c.,  when 
placed  over  the  arms  in  a  complete  achieve- 
ment, 

tim'-ber  (1),  *  tim-bre,  v.t.  &  i.  [Timber 
(1),  s.] 

A.  Trani. :  To  furnish  or  construct  with 
timber  ;  to  support  with  timber. 

"  The  aides  of  this  roiid,  it  was  said,  were  not  suffi- 
cieutly  Umbered."'— Dully  Chronicle,  March  16,  1887. 

*  B.  Intraiis. :  To  take  to  a  tree  ;  to  settle 
or  build  on  a  tree. 

"The  one  took  up  in  a  thiclcet  of  brushwood,  and 
the  other  tivibered  uyon  a  tree  hard  'by."—L' Estrange. 

*  tim'-ber  (2),  v.t.  [Timber  (3),  s.]  To  sur- 
mount, to  decorate,  as  a  crest  does  a  coat  of 
arms. 

"A  purple  plume  timbers  fahi  stately  crest." 

Hylvester. 

tim'-bered,  *  tim-bred,  a.    [Eng.  timber 

(1),  8.  ;  -ed.] 
I.  Literally : 

1.  Furnished  or  constructed  with  timbers. 

"  A  low  timbered  house,  where  the  goveruour  abides 
all  the  daytime." — Dampier :  Voyages  (an.  1688). 

2.  Covered  or  abounding  with  growing 
timber ;  wooded :  as,  The  country  is  well 
timbered. 

*  II.  Figuratively : 

1.  Built,  framed,  shaped,  formed. 

"  I  think.  Hector  was  not  ao  cleau  timbered." 

S/mkcsp. :  Love's  Labour's  Last,  v.  2. 

2.  Massive  ;  like  timber. 

"  His  timbered  bouea  all  broken  rudely  rumbled," 
Spenser:  F.  Q.,  V.  il.  60. 

tim'-ber-er,  a.  [Eng.  timber  (1),  a. ;  -er.]  A 
timber-man. 

timberer's  axe,  s. 

Miniiig :  An  axe  or  hatchet  used  in  chop- 
ping to  length,  and  notching  the  timbers 
which  support  the  roof  and  sides  of  the 
gallery  or  drift. 

tim'-ber-ling,  s.  [Eng.  timber  (1),  a. ;  dimin. 
suff.  -ling,]    A  small  timber-tree.    (Prov.) 

*  tim-bes-tere,  *  tym-bes-tere,  s.    [Eng. 

timb(rel);  fem.  sutf.  -ster.]  A  woman  who 
played  on  the  timbrel  or  tambourine,  to  the 
music  of  which  she  danced.  They  often  went 
about  in  bands  or  companies. 

"  A  troop  of  tlmhrel-girls  (or  tpmbesteres,  as  they 

were  popularly  called)." — Lytton :  Last  of  the  Barons, 

ch.  ii. 

*  tim-bour-ine,  a.    [Tamboxtbine.] 

*  tim-bre  (1),  *.    [Timber  (1),  s.] 

*  tim-bre  (2),  «.  [Fr.]  The  same  as  Timber 
(2).  s.  (q.v.). 

tim'-bre  (bre  as  ber)  (3),  s.    [Fr.] 

Her. :  The  crest  which  in  any  achievement 
stands  on  the  top  of  the  helmet. 

tim'-bre  (bre  as  ber)  (4),  tym-bre,  s.  [Pr., 

from  Lat.  tympanum  =  a  drum.]    [Timbrel.] 
Music : 

*  1,  A  timbrel  (q.v.). 

"  Where  as  she  passeth  by  the  streate. 
There  was  ful  inany  a  tymbre  beat, 
And  many  a  maide  caroleude." 

Oower:  0.  A.,  vL 

2.  The  quality  of  tone  distinguishing  voices, 
instruments,  and  stops,  irrespective  of  pitch 
or  intensity.  All  the  notes  of  a  given  stop  of 
an  organ  have  of  necessity  the  same  timbre, 
but  in  pitch  they  range  throughout  the  extent 


of  the  chrnm:itic  scnle.  Corresponding  notea 
of  stops  pitc-hed  m  unison,  sueh  as  the  open 
diapason, dulcranit,  trumpet,  bassoon, creiiKma, 
\nK  huiiiaua,  have  the  same  pitch,  but  each 
differs  from  the  others  in  tiinlire  ;  the  quality 
of  the  tone  is  dilt'erent.  This  tlilference  is 
atUiined  in  ^iiiious  ways.  Sonit-  of  the  pipes 
have  wood'in  mouth-uieces,  others  metallic 
mouth-pieces,  reed  pipns,  reeds  of  varying 
qualities,  tubes  of  varying  propnrtions  and 
shiipes,  to  imitate  the  peculiar  snunds  of  the 
various  instruments  after  which  they  are 
named,  as  flute,  trumpet,  bassoon,  oboe,  (fee. 

tim'-brel,  •  tim'-brell,  *  tym-brel.  *  tym- 
byre,  s.  [A  dimin.' from  Mid.  Eng.  timhre, 
from  Fr.  timbre;  0.  Fr.  tymbre  =m  timbrel, 
from  Lat.  tympanum  —  a  drum,  from  Gr. 
TvixTravov  (tumpanon)  ^  a  kettledrum.]  [Tym- 
panum.] 

Music :  An  instrument  of  music  ;  a  kind  of 
drum,  tabor,  or  tambourine.  It  lias  been  in 
use  from  the  earliest  times  (Exod.  xv.  20).  It 
is  now  known  as  a  tambourine. 

"  Field,  town,  and  city  with  his  nanie  do  ring ; 
The  tender  virgins  to  their  timbrels  sing 
Dittiea  o£  him."  Drayton:  David  &  Ooliah. 

*  timbrel-girl,  s.     A  timbestere  (q.v.). 

"  She  saw  .  ,  ,  the  h»,tet\\\  tiynhrel-girls,  followed  by 
the  rabble,  and  wea^  iiig  tliuir  stninge  iliinces  towards 
thesyot." — L.i/ttoii:  Liisi  of  the  liaroiis,  cii,  iil. 

*  tim'-brelled,  *  tim'-breled,   a.     [Eng. 

timbrel ;  -eiLi    Suuj^  txj  the  accompaniment  of 
■  the  timbrel. 

"  In  vain  with  tiynbrph-d  anthems  dark 
The  sable-stoted  tioroerers  beai*  his  worshipt  ark.' 
MiUiin :  On  the  Nativity, 

* tim-brol'-o-gy,  s.  [Fr.  timbre  =  &  stamp; 
Eng.  sutf.  -ology.]  The  science  or  study  of 
postage-stamps. 

*tim-br6p2i'-i-ly,  s.  [Fr.  timbre  =  a  stamp, 
and  Gr.  (fitAFoj  (p/tt/eo)  =to  love.]  The  same 
as  Philately  (q.v.). 

"It  is  possibly  a  question  whether  the  science  should 
pro|jei'ly  be  called  philately  or  timbru/ilulff.  It  is,  we 
heliove,  also  styled  in  some  Eugliah  works  timbrolugy." 
—AthencBUm,  Uot.  1,  1881,  p.  4;J1. 

*„tim-bu-rine',  i*.    [Tambourine.] 

time  (1),  *  tjrme,  s.    [A.S.  tima  =  time  ;  cogn. 
with  Icel.  timi;  Dan.  time;  Sw.  timme=.a.a. 
hour.     From  tlie  same  root  as  tide  (q.v.).] 
I.  O'^dinary  Language : 

1.  The  general  idea  of  successive  existence  ; 
measure  of  duration.  It  is  absolute  or  rela- 
tive. Absolute  time  is  considered  without 
any  relation  to  bodies  or  their  motions.  It 
is  conceived  by  us  as  unbounded,  continuous, 
homogeneous,  unchangeable  in  the  order  of 
its  parts  and  divisible  without  end.  Relative 
time  is  the  sensible  measure  of  any  portion  of 
duration,  often  marked  by  particular  pheno- 
mena, as  the  apparent  revolution  of  the 
celestial  bodies,  the  rotation  of  the  earth  on 
its  axis,  &c.  Relative  time  is  divided  into 
years,  months,  weeks,  days,  hours,  minutes, 
seconds,  and  mensured  by  instruments  con- 
structed for  the  purposes,  as  clocks,  watches, 
chronometers,  clepsydras,  sun-dials,  hour- 
glasses, (fee,  the  first  three  being  those  com- 
monly employed.  Time  is  often  personified 
as  an  old  man,  winged  and  bearing  a  scythe. 

"Our  conception  of  time  originates  in  that  of 
motion;  and  particularly  in  those  regular  and 
equable  motions  carried  on  in  the  heavens,  the  parts 
of  which,  from  their  perfect  similarity  to  each  other, 
are  correct  measures  of  the  continuous  and  successive 
quantity  called  Time,  with  which  they  are  conceived 
to  co-exist.  Time  therefore  may  be  defined.  The  per- 
ceived number  of  successive  movementa.'— fftt/w*.' 
Aristotle's  Ethict;  Analysis,  ch.  ii 

2.  A  particular  portion  or  part  of  duration, 
whether  past,  present,  or  future,  and  con- 
sidered either  as  a  space  or  as  a  point,  a 
period  as  well  as  a  moment ;  season,  moment, 
occasion. 

"  At  that  tiTTie  I  mivde  her  weep." 

Shakesp. :  Ttuo  Qentlemeit,  iv.  4. 

3.  An  age ;  a  part  ofsduration  distinct  from 
other  parts  ;  the  period  at  which  any  definite 
event  occurred  or  person  lived :  as.  This 
happened  in  the  time  of  JVloses. 

IF  The  time :  The  present  age  or  period. 
"  Tht  time  is  out  of  Joint."     Shakesp.  :  HamZet,  I.  K. 

4.  A  proper  occasion  or  season  for  anything; 
hence,  an  opportunity. 

"But  an  adversary  of  no  common  prowess  wat 
watching  his  time."—Afacaul<ty:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  Iv. 

5.  Life  or  duration  of  life  regarded  as  eni« 
plos'ed  or  destined  to  employment;  the  ^- 
lotted  period  of  life. 

"I  like  this  place. 
And  willlDgly  would  wast«  my  tims  io  it." 

Sliakesp. :  As  you  Like  It,  ii.  4. 


f&te,  fS-t,  f^e,  amidst,  what,  f^,  father;  -we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot, 
or.  wore,  w^l^  worb.  wh6,  son ;  mute,  cub,  ciire.  ^nlte,  cur,  rule,  f^ll :  try,  Syrian.    £e.  os  ^  e ;  ey  =  a ;  au  =  kw. 
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6.  The  present  life ;  existence  or  duration 
of  a  being  in  this  woi-ld. 

7.  ^11  time,  tiie  future,  eternity. 

"  To  keep  your  uame  living  to  time." 

Sliakusf). :  Coriolaniu,  v.  3. 

8.  The  state  of  things  at  a  pnrticular 
moment  or  season  ;  prevailing  state  of  cir- 
cumstances ;  circumstances.  (Generally  in 
the  plural,  and  often  with  an  adjective,  as 
good  times,  hard  times,  &c.) 

"  The  spaciouH  times  of  great  ElizaDatb." 

Tennyson:  Dream  of  Fair  Women.  7. 

9.  Performance  or  occurrence  of  an  action 
or  event  with  reference  to  repetition ;  hence, 
simply  used  by  way  of  multiplication. 

"  Ay  me,  alie  criea,  aud  twenty  times  Woe,  woe," 
Sliokesp.  :  Venus  &  Adonis.  833. 

10.  Leisure ;  sufficient  time  or  opportunity. 

"  Little  time  for  idle  questioners." 

Tennyson:  Enid,  212. 

*  11.  Duration  of  a  being  ;  age,  years. 

"  A  youth  of  greater  time  thau  I  almll  ahow  to  be." 
Shakesp.:  Two  Gentlemen,  ii.  7. 

12.  Hour  of  death,  period  of  travail  or  the 
like.     (Luke  i.  57.) 

13.  One  of  the  three  dramatic  unities 
formerly  considered  essential  in  the  classical 
drama.  The  Unity  in  time  consisted  in  keep- 
ing the  period  embraced  in  the  action  of  the 
piece  withiu  the  limit  of  twenty-four  hours. 
[Unity.] 

11.  Technimlbj : 

1.  Gram.  :  The  same  as  Tense,  s.  (q.V.). 

2.  Mitsic : 

(1)  The  relative  duration  of  a  sound  (or  rest) 
as  measured  by  the  rhythmical  proportions  of 
the  ditferent  notes,  taking  the  semibreve  (o) 
as  tlie  unit  or  standard :  the  minim  (rj)  being 
half  tlie  semibreve  ;  the  crotchet  (J)  naif  the 
minim  ;  the  quaver  (J^)  half  the  crotchet,  and 
60  on. 

(2)  The  division  of  musical  phrases  into 
certain  regulated  poi'tions  measured  with 
regard  to  the  value  of  the  notes  with  respect 
to  the  semibreve,  which,  in  modern  music,  is 
held  to  be  the  standard  of  time.  There  are 
two  soits  of  time:  duple,  with  two,  four,  or 
eight  beats  in  the  bar  ;  and  triple,  with  three 
beats  in  a  bar.  Tliere  is  also  compound  time, 
or  time  formed  of  the  union  of  triple  with 
duple,  and  triple  with  triple,  each  having  a 
distinctive  time  signature. 

(3)  Tlie  absolute  velocity  or  pace  at  which 
a  movement  is  performed,  as  indicated  by  the 
directions,  quick,  slow,  presto,  grave,  lento, 
allegro,  &c. 

3.  Phrenol.:  Oneof  the  perceptive  faculties, 
the  organ  of  which  is  divided  into  two  portions, 
one  placed  above  the  middle  of  each  eyebrow. 
It  is  supposed  to  enable  one  to  conceive  the 
duration  of  events  or  phenomena,  and  their 
simultaneous  or  successive  oc.t;urrence. 

Ii  rime  is  the  generic  term ;  it  is  either 
taken  for  the  whole  or  the  part.  "We  speak 
of  time  when  the  simple  idea  of  time  only  is 
to  be  expressed,  as  the  time  of  the  day,  or  the 
time  of  the  year.  The  date  is  that  period  of 
tiTne  which  is  reckoned  from  the  date  or  com- 
mencement of  a  thing  to  tlie  time  that  it  is 
Bpnken  of;  heuce,  we  speak  of  a  thing  as 
being  of  a  long  or  a  ''hort  date.  Era  and 
epoch  both  refer  to  poini»  of  time  rendered  re- 
njarkable  by  events  ;  but  the  foi'mer  is  more 
commoidy  employed  in  the  literal  sense  for 
points  of  computation  in  chronology,  as  the 
Christian  era;  the  latter  is  indefinitely  em- 
ployed for  any  period  distinguished  by 
remarkable  events  ;  tlie  grand  rebellion  is  an 
^ock  in  the  history  of  England.    {Crubb.) 

IF  1,  AbsohUe  tiTne:  Time  irrespective  of 
local  standards ;  time  everywhere  reckoned 
frojn  one  standard. 

2.  Apparent  time,  Solar  tiTne:  Time  as  reck- 
oned by  tlie  nmvements  of  the  sun ;  time  as 
ahown  by  a  sun-dial. 

3.  AstroTwmical  time  :  Mean  solar  time, 
reckoned  by  counting  the  hours  continuously 
from  one  to  twenty-four,  instead  of  dividing 
them  into  two  twelves. 

4.  At  times:  At  distant  intervals  of  duration. 
"The  Spirit  of  the  Lord  began  to  move  laim.attvnee.'' 

— Jurffft-'gxiii.  25. 

5.  Civil  time:  Time  as  reckoned  for  the 
purposes  of  civil  or  of  ordinary  life.  In  most 
civilised  countries  the  division  of  civil  time  is 
into  years,  months,  weeks,  days,  hours, 
minutes,  and  seconds,  besides  vaguer  desig- 
nations, such  as  morning,  noon,  evening, 
night,  &c. 


6.  Common  time : 

(1)  Mil.  :  The  ordinary  time  taken  in  march- 
ing, being  about  ninety  paces  per  minute,  as 
distinguished  from  quick  time,  in  which  110 
paces  are  taken. 

(2)  Music :  [Common-time]. 

7.  Equation  of  time :  [Equation]. 

8.  Greemvich  time :  Time  as  settled  by  the 
passage  of  the  sun's  centre  over  the  meridian 
of  Greenwich.     [Ea.ilway-time.] 

9.  In  good  tivie : 

(1)  At  the  riglit  moment ;  in  good  season. 

"  To  jest  in  good  time." 

Shakesp. :  Comedy  of  Errors,  ii.  2. 

(2)  Fortunately,  happily.  (Often  used 
Ironically.) 

"  In  good  time  here  cornea  the  noble  duke." 

Sliakusp.  :  Richard  III.,  IL  L 

10.  i  ft  time : 

(1)  At  the  right  moment ;  before  it  is  too 
late. 

"  Gentle  phyalo  given  in  time  had  cured  me." 

Shakesp.  :  Henry  VII!.,  iv.  2. 

(2)  In  course  of  time ;  in  the  course  of 
things ;  by  degrees  :  eventually :  as,  He  got 
well  in  time. 

11.  Local  tim£:  Time  determined  by  the 
moment  at  which  the  sun  comes  to  the 
meridian  at  any  particular  place.  As  the  ex- 
tension of  the  railroad  system  has  introduced 
railroad,  or  standard,  time  into  eveiy  part 
of  the  United  States,  the  reckoning  of  local 
time  is  becoming  obsolete.  [Standard-time, 
Universal-time.] 

12.  Mean  time.  Mean  solar  time :  [Mean- 
time]. 

13.  NicTc  of  tiTne :  The  exact  moment  in 
point  of  time  required  by  necessity  or  con- 
venience ;  the  critical  moment. 

14.  Railroad  time:  Standard  time,  to  which 
all  railroad  clocks  are  adjusted. 

15.  Sidereal  tim£ :  [Sidereal-time]. 

16.  Solar  time:  [1[  2.]. 

17.  Time  about :  Alternately. 

18.  Time  enough:  In  season ;  soon  enough. 

"  Stanley  at  Bos  worth-field,  though  he  came  tim* 
enough  to  save  his  life,  yet  he  stayed  loug  enough  to 
eodanger  it."— £(Zcon.'  Henry  VII. 

19.  Tiine  of  day : 

(1)  A  greeting  or  salutation  appropriate  to 
the  hour  of  the  day,  as  Good  morning,  Good 
evening,  &c. 


'  When  every  o 


3  will  give  the  time  of  day." 
Sliakesp.  :  2  Henry  VI. ,  liL  1. 


(2)  The  latest  aspect  of  affairs ;  a  dodge. 
(Slang.') 

*  20.  Time  of  grace:  Time  during  which' 
hunting-could  be  lawfully  carried  on. 

21.  Time  out  of  Tnind,  Time  immennorial : 
Law:  Time  beyond  legal  memory  :  that  is, 

the  time  prior  to  the  reign  of  Richard  I., 
a.d.  1189. 

22.  To  heat  time :  [Beat,  v.,  0.  16]. 

23.  To  move,  run,  or  go  against  time:  To 
move,  run,  or  go,  as  a  horse,  a  runner,  &c., 
as  fast  as  possible  so  as  to  ascertain  the 
greatest  speed  attainable,  or  the  greatest 
distance  that  can  be  passed  over  in  a  certain 
time. 

24.  To  kill  tiTne :  To  beguile  time ;  to  occupy 
one's  self  so  as  to  cause  the  time  to  pass 
pleasantly  or  without  tediousness. 

25.  To  lose  tiTne  : 

,  (1)  To  fail  by  delay  to  take  full  advantage 
of  the  opportunity  aff'orded  by  the  conjunc- 
ture ;  to  delay. 

"  The  earl  lost  no  time,  but  marched  day  and  night." 
—Clarendon. 

(2)  To  go  too  slow :  as,  A  watch  or  clock 
Insee  time, 

26.  True  time: 

(1)  Ord.  Lang. :  Mean  time  as  kept  by  a 
good  clock. 

(2)  AsiroTi. :  Apparent  time  as  reckoned 
from  the  transit  ot  the  sun's  centre  over  the 
meridian. 

■  ^  Time  is  used  in  many  compounds,  the 
meanings  of  whiuli  are  foi'  the  most  part  self- 
explanatory  :  as,  time-battered,  time-enduring, 
time-worn,  &c. 

time-ball,  s.  A  ball  on  a  pole,  dropped 
by  electiicitv  at  a  prescribed  instant  of  tune 
(usually  12  M.) ;  an  electric  time-ball.  It  is 
used  especially  in  maritime  cities  to  give  time 
to  the  officers  of  the  ships  in  port. 


time  -  bargain,  s.  An  engagpinent  en- 
tered into  with  a  view  to  being  closed  before 
or  at  a  given  time.  The  subject  of  these 
bargains  may  be  any  commodity  whatever, 
such  as  cotton,  iron,  wool,  tobacco,  corn,  &c., 
and  purchases  or  sales  of  these  commodities 
against  time  are  often  made.  But  by  far  the 
largest  number  of  time  bargains  are  made  in 
Stock  Exchange  securities  ;  and  are  generally 
mere  gambling  transactions,  carried  on  fj-om 
time  to  time  by  tlie  mere  payment  of  tlie  dif- 
ference between  the  stipulated  price  and  the 
actual  price  on  the  settling-day. 


"  Tlme-bargalm  orlgiimted  in  the  practice  of  closing 
;he  bank  for  six  weeks  in  each  quartur  fur  thf  pee- 
paration  of  the  dividends.    As  no  traiisrer  could  b 


made  during  that  period,  it  became  a  piiictice  to  buy 
and  sell  for  the  opening.  The  habit,  ouce  formed, 
was  extended  to  other  stocks,  and  as  neither  stock 
nor  cajiital   was  necessary  for  the  conclusion  of  bar- 

fains,  it  opened  the  way  for  a  host  of  needy  adven- 
urers,  who  were  not  slow  to  avail  theiUHelves  of  the 
opportunity  of  inakiug  a  gain,  wliile  they  had  nothing 
to  lose." — Bithell:  Counting-house  Diet. 

time-beguiling,  a.  Making  time  pasa 
quickly  and  pleasantly  away. 

"  A  time-beguiling  ditty,  for  delight 
Of  his  fond  partner,  silent  in  the  nest," 

Wordsworth:  Excursion,  bk.  Tl 

*  time-bettering,  a.  Improving  the 
state  of  things  ;  full  of  innovations. 

"  Some  fresher  stamp  of  the  time-bettering  daya." 
Shakesp. :  Sonnet  82. 

*  time-bewasted,  a.  Consumed  or  used 
up  by  time. 

"  My  oil-dried  lamp,  and  time-bewa^ied  light." 

Shakesp.  :  iiichard  II.,  i.  8L 

*  time-bill,  s.    A  time-table. 

time-book,  s.  A  book  in  which  is  kept 
a  record  of  the  time  persons  have  worked. 

*  time-candle,  s.  A  candle  in  which  the 
size  and  quality  of  the  material  and  the  wick 
are  so  regulated  that  a  ceitain  length  will 
burn  in  a  given  time.  Candles  coloured  or  in- 
dented at  certain  intervals  so  as  to  mark  time 
were  patented  in  England  in  1S59. 

time-detector,  s.  An  instrument  for 
recording  the  time  at  which  a  watcbinan  may 
be  present  at  diff'erent  stations  on  his  beat. 

time-jhise,  s.  A  fuse  which  can  be  so 
arranged  as  to  explode  a  charge  at  a  certain 
determinate  interval  after  the  time  of  its  igni- 
tion. This  is  usually  effected  eitiier  by  cutting 
out  or  off  a  portion  of  the  fuse  or  by  employ- 
ing compositions  of  which  given  lengths  burn 
at  different  rates. 

time-gun,  s.  A  gun  which  is  fired  by 
electricity  at  a  particular  time  of  day,  as  on  the 
falling  of  a  time-ball,  or  as  a  substitute  for  it. 

time-hallowed,  u.  Hallowed  or  saucU- 
fied  by  age. 

"The  energetic  words 
Which  a  timehaUowed  poet  liath  euiploy'd." 

Wordsworth:  Excursion,  bk.  It 

time-llOllored,  a.  Honored  for  a 
long  time ;  venerable  and  worthy  of  honor 
by  reason  of  antiquity  and  long  continuance  ; 
being  of  a  venerable  age. 

"  Herself  the  solitary  scion  left 
Of  a  time-honoured  race."  Byron:  Dream,  X 

time-keeper,  s. 

1.  A  clock,  watch,  or  chronometer. 

"  The  same  watch,  or  tim.e-keeper,  which  I  had 
carried  out  in  my  last  voyage."— Cooft:  Third  Voyage, 
bk.  i.,  ch.  i. 

2.  A  person  who  keeps,  marks,  regulates, 
or  records  the  times,  as  of  the  departure  ol 
conveyances,  performances  in  races,  &c., 
horns  worked  by  workmen,  &c. 

time-lock,  s.  A  lock  having  clock-work 
attached,  which,  when  wound  up  and  locked, 
prevents  the  bolt  being  withdrawn,  even  by 
means  of  the  proper  key,  until  a  certain  inter- 
val of  time  has  elapsed. 

time-piece,  s.  An  instrument  for  re- 
cording time  ;  especially  a  small  clock  placed 
on  mantel-pieces,  side-tables,  &c. 

"  That  warning  time-piece  never  ceased." 

Longfellow :  Old  Clock  on  the  "Stairs. 

time-pleaser,  s.  One  who  compliea 
with  the  prevailing  opinions,  whatever  they 
may  be. 

"  Time-pleasers,  flatterers,  foes  to  nobleness," 

Shaketp.  :  Coriolanus.  ill.  1 

time-server,  s. 

*  1.  One  engaged  in  serving  his  time.  Not 
originally  conveying  the  imputation  which  it 
does  now. 

"  He  is  a  good  time-seroer  that  improves  the  present 
for  God's  glory  and  his  own  salvation." — Fuller  :  Holy 
State,  vol  ill.,  cli.  xix. 


boil,  boy ;  poiit,  jovt^l ;  cat,  9011,  chorus,  ^hin,  bcnQh ;  go,  gem ;  thin,  this ;  sin,  as ;  expect,  Xenophon,  e^ist.    ph  =  £ 
-€ian,  -tian  =  shazu    -tion,  -sion  =  shun;  -{Ion,  -sion  —  zhiia>    -cious,  -tious,  -sious  =  shus.    -ble,  -die.  &.c.  =  bel,  d^L 
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2.  One  who  acts  in  accordance  with  cir- 
cumstances ;  one  wlio  suits  his  conduot, 
opinions,  and  manners  to  the  times  ;  one  who 
obsequiously  complies  with  the  ruling  power. 

time-serving,  a.  &  s. 

A.  As  adj.:  L'omplyniw  with  the  times; 
obsequiously  complying  with  the  ruling  power. 

"  lu  vain  the  time-serrnnff  bishoi^a  ranged  themselves 
on  the  king's  eide."— Gardiner  £  Alallinger:  Introd. 
to  Eng.  Hint.,  ch,  iii. 

B.  As  siibst. :  An  acting  conformably  to 
times  and  seasons ;  usually  an  obsequious 
compliance  with  the  humours  of  those  in 
power,  implying  a  surrender  of  one's  inde- 
pendence, and  sometimes  of  one's  integrity. 

"If  sucli,  by  trimming  and  timeserving,  winch  are 
but  two  words  for  the  same  thing,  abandon  the  Church 
of  England,  thlH  will  iJioiiuce  confusion." — South. 

time-servingness,  s.  The  quality  or 
state  of  being  time-aerving ;  a  truckling  line 
of  conduct. 

"  T^me-sei-vlngness  and  mB.Viee."~ North :  Mfe  of  Lord 
BuHford,  i.  2. 

time-table,  s. 

1.  A  table  or  register  of  times,  as  of  the 
houi-s  of  departure  or  arrival  of  ti-ains,  steam- 
boats, (fee,  of  the  hours  to  be  observed  in 
schools,  &e. 

2.  A  record  of  time  of  employes. 

3.  A  board  divided  by  vertical  and  hori- 
zontal lines  representing  time  and  distance  re- 
spectively, and  used  to  denote  speed  of  trains. 

4.  A  table  containing  the  relative  value  of 
every  note  in  music. 

time,  vX  &  i.    [Time,  8.\ 
A.  Transitive : 

1.  To  adapt  to  the  time,  or  occasion ;  to 
bring,  begin,  or  perform  at  the  proper  time  or 
season. 

"The  powerful  impression  bein?  well  Umed,  pro- 
duced in  them  a  permanent  reformation." — Knox : 
Winter  Evenings,  even,  20. 

2.  To  regulate  as  to  time. 

"  Alone  1  tread  this  path— for  aught  I  know. 
Timing  my  steps  to  tliine." 
Wordsworth :  Poems  on  the  JUaming  of  Placet,  No.  vi. 

3.  To  ascertain,  mark,  or  record  the  time, 
duration,  or  rate  of. 

"It  would  be  well  to  know  whether  the  speeds 
stated  to  liHve  been  attained  by  the  Scotch  express 
were  proved  by  actual  timing  with  <i  watch,  or  only 
gUMsed  a.t."— Globe,  Sept.  2,  1885. 

i.  To  measure,  as  in  music  or  harmony. 
*B,  Intransitlue : 

1.  To  keep  time  ;  to  harmonize. 

2.  To  waste  time ;  to  procrastinate,  to  delay. 

"  They  timed  it  out  all  that  spring,  and  a  great  part 
of  the  next  summer. "—/>a*iiei;  Hist.  Srm.,  p.  81. 

•time'-JFul,  o.  [Eng.  iiwie,  and^i(O.J  Season- 
able, timely,  early. 

"  Interruptiog  by  bis  vigilant  endeavoura  all  offer  of 
Hmeful  return  towards  Goii." — Raleigh  :  Hist.  World, 
hlc,  1.,  ch.  vi 

•time'-ist,  s.  [Eng.  tim{e.);  -ist.]  One  who 
keeps  time  in  music  ;  a  timist.  (Used  with  a 
qualifying  adjective  :  as,  a  good  Umeist,  a  bad 
timeist.) 


time' 'less,  a.    [Eng.  time,  &. ;  -less.} 

1,  Unseasonable  ;  done  at  au  improper  time ; 
out  of  season. 

"Alas  I  whose  speech  too  oft  1  broke 
With  gambol  rude  and  t/.me!ess  joke." 

Scott:  Martniun,  iii.    (Introd.) 
*2.  Untimely,  premat-ure,  unnatural. 

"  Revenge  the  blood  of  innocents 
That  Guise  liath  slain  by  treason  of  his  heart. 
And  brought  by  murder  to  their  timeless  enda" 
Harlowe  :  Edward  II.,  i.  1. 

•3.  Without  end  ;  interminable. 

"  TimelcfX  night  and  chaos."  young. 

* time'-less-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  timeless;  -ly.] 
In  a  timeless  manner ;  unseasonably,  prema- 
turely. 

"  O  fairest  flow'r,  no  sooner  blo«n  but  blasted. 
Soft  silken  primrose  fading  timeli'ssly  " 

Miltwi :  On  the  Itcath  of  an  Infant,  Ac. 

time'-li-ness,  5.  [Eng.  Urtiely  ;  -ness.\  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  timely  ;  seasonable- 
ness,  opportuneness. 

"  Tacitus  ijronounced  his  father-in-law  Apricola 
happy,  not  only  In  the  renown  of  his  life,  but  in  the 
timelineSK  of  his  death."— A.-rifimsr' a  Magazine,  April, 
1880,  p.  946. 

•  time'-ling,  5.  [Eng.  H7n«,  s.  ;  suff. -/inp'.]  A 
tiine-.server. 

■'  Divers  numbers,  which  are  faint-hearted  and 
were,  iis  it  seenietli,  hut  iime?i'ig8"—Becvn:  Contunta 
of  Matthew's  Gos/jel;  Tlie  Supplication. 


time'-ly,  "  time-lie.  a.  &  adv.  [Eng.  time ; 
■ly-] 

A,  -4s  adjective : 

1.  Seasonable  ;  being  in  good  time  ;  early. 

"  Heaven's  breathing  influence  fall'd  not  to  bestow 
A  timely  promise  of  unlook'd-for  fruit." 

WordaworOi:  White  Doe. 

*  2.  Keeping  time  or  measure. 

3.  Early  ;  soon  attained  ;  premature. 
"  Happy  were  I  iu  my  timelp  death." 

Shakesji.  :  Cometly  of  Errors,  i.  1 

*  4.  Coming  iu  due  time. 

"  And  sing  to  thee  mitil  that  timelie  death 
By  heaven's  doome  doo  ende  my  earthlie  dales.' 
Speruer :  Ruines  of  Time. 

B,  As  adv. :  In  good  time,  early,  soon,  sea- 
sonably, betimes. 

"  You  spurn  the  favours  offer'd  from  hia  hand, 
Think,  timely  think,  what  terrors  are  behind." 
Goldsmith:  An  Oratorio,  ii. 

*  timely  -  parted,  a.  Having  died  a 
natural  death.   (Shakesp. :  2  Henry  VI.,  iii.  2.) 

ti-men'-o-guy,  «.    [Etym.  doubtful.] 

Naut. :  A  rope  made  fast  to  an  anchor  when 
stowed,  to  keep  ropes  from  fouling  on  it. 

*  time'-ous,  *  tim'-oiis.  a.  [Eng.  time,  a. ; 
•ous.]    Timely,  seasonable. 

"By  a  wise  and  timous  inquisition,  the  peccant 
humours  and  humourists  may  be  disuovered,  purged, 
or  cut  of[."— Bacon. 

*  time'-OUS-ly>  «•  (Eng.  timeous;  -ly.)  In  ii 
timeous  manner;  in  good  time  ;  betimes, 

"  But  I  timeousli/  remembered  Benjamin  West's 
entry  iu  his  dia.iy.'  —naili/  Telegraph,  March  1,  1880, 

tim'-er,  s.  [Eng.  tiin(e),  V.  ;  -er.]  One  who 
or  that  which  times ;  specif.,  a  watch  which 
has  a  seconds-hand,  revolving  once  in  a 
minute,  and  a  counting  hand  which  I'ecords 
minutes.  It  has  a  projecting  pin  which, 
when  pressed,  causes  the  hand  to  fly  back  to 
zero,  and  remain  there  till  the  pressure  is  re- 
moved. A  form  of  stop-watch,  keeping  not 
actual  time,  but  the  time  between  events, 
such  as  the  starting  and  arrival  time  in  a 
race.     [H  alf-tim  er.  ] 

tim'-id,  5.  [Fr.  (imidc,  from  Lat.  timidus  =  full 
of  fear;  (imor  =  fear ;  timeo  =■  to  fear ;  Sp., 
Port.,  &  Ital.  timido.]  Fearful;  wanting 
nerve  or  courage  to  meet  danger  ;  timorous. 

"  And  of  rendering  to  hiui  services  from  which 
scrupulous  or  timid  agents  might  have  ahrunk,'— 
Macaulai/:  Hist.  Eng..  ch.  xv. 

ti-mid'-i-ty,  s.  [Fr.  tiinidite,  from  Lat. 
timiditatem,  accus.  of  timiditas,  from  timidus 
=  timid  (q.v.).]  The  quality  or  state  of  being 
timid  ;  fearfulness  ;  want  of  courage  to  meet 
danger;  timorousness. 

"This  mocoedeth  from  nothing  else  but  extreame 
folly  a.ua  timidUj/  of  heart." — P.  Holland:  Plutarch, 
p.  '2S4. 

tim'-id-l3^,  ctdv.  [Eng.  timid;  -ly.]  In  a. 
timid  manner  ;  without  courage. 

tim'-id-ness,  s.  [Eng.  timid;  -ness.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  timid  ;  timidity. 

*  tim'-id-oiis,  a.  [Lat.  timidiis  =  timid 
(q.v.).]     Timid,  fearful,  timorous. 

"  Fortune  th'  audacious  doth  juvare. 
But  lets  the  timidous  miscarry," 

Butlor :  Budibrns,  pt  L,  c  iii. 

tim'-ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.    [Time,  v.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 

C,  As  substantive : 

Mach. :  The  regulation  of  the  parts  of  a 
machine  so  that  all  the  motions  shall  take 
place  in  due  order  and  time.  This  may  be 
illustrated  in  the  sewing  machine,  in  which 
the  stroke  of  the  needle,  the  shuttle,  and  the 
feed  take  place  neces.sarily  iu  an  exact  se- 
quence. 

timing-apparatus,  s. 

Rail.  :  An  apparatus  for  automatically  re- 
cording the  rate  of  speed  of  railway-trains. 

*tiin'~ish,  a.  [Eng.  Hm(e);  -ish.]  E'ashion- 
able. 

"  A  timigh  gentleman  accoutered  with  sword  and 
l>eruke." — Harl.  Miscell.,  i.  612. 

tim'-ist,  5.     [Eng.  Hni(e); -is*.] 

1.  One  who  keeps  time  in  music.  (With  a 
qualifying  adjective  :  as,  a  good  timist,  a  bad 
tim,ist.) 

*  2.  A  time-server. 

••  A  timist  is  a  noun  adjective  of  the  present  tense. 
He  Itath  no  more  of  a  conscleuce  than  fear,  and  bis 
leligiou  is  not  his  but  the  prince's."— ODerfcury  ; 
C/uiracters,  sign.  E.  7,  b. 


tim'-men,  s.    [Tam'.ne.] 

Fabric :  A  kind  of  woollen  cloth ;  tamlne. 
"Amid  the  toils  of  broadcloth  and  timmeru'—Mim 
Ferrier:  Inheritance,  iii.  12. 

tim'-mer,  «.    [Timbeb.]    {Scotch.) 

ti-moc'-ra-§^,  s.  [Gr.  TtfioKpaTta  (timo- 
kratia):  rt^^  {time)  =  honour,  worth,  and 
Kpareoi  {krateo)  =  to  rule.]  A  form  of  govern- 
ment iu  which  a  certain  amount  of  property 
is  requisite  as  a  qualification  for  office.  It 
also  signified  a  government  which  formed  a 
sort  of  mean  between  aristocracy  and  ■.oli- 
garchy, when  the  ruling  classes,  composi^d  nf 
the  best  and  noblest  citizens,  struggled  i>n' 
pre-eminence  between  themselves. 

"  Timocracy  [is]  a  term  made  use  of  by  some  Gitnk 
writers,  eapecially  Aristotle,  to  signify  a  peculiar  foiio. 
of  constitution  :  but  there  are  two  differeut  senses  iit 
which  it  Is  thus  used,  corresponding  to  the  different 
meauiugs  of  the  word,  Tifx-^,  a  price,  or  honour,  fron*, 
which  it  ia  derived.  According  to  the  first,  it  repre- 
sents a  state  in  which  the  qualificatiou  for  oflnce  is  a. 
certain  amount  of  property  ;  In  the  latter,  it  is  a  kind 
of  mean  between  aristocracy  and  oligarchy,  when  the^ 
i-uling  class,  who  are  still  the  best  and  noblest  citizens,, 
struggle  for  pre-eminence  amongst  themselves.  — 
Brands  &  Cox. 

*  ti'-mo-crat-lC,  a  [Timocracy.]  Of,  per- 
taining to,  or  of  the  nature  of  a  timocracy. 

"  The  (imocraffc  democracies  of  the  AchoeanB  roM> 
upon  the  ruins  of  those  intellectual  .  .  .  oligarchies.'* 
—G.  H.  Levies :  Bist  Philosophy  (ed.  1880),  1.  25. 

tl-mon-eer',  s.  [Fr.  timonnier,  iVora  tiiiMn  — 
a  helm  or  tiller,  from  Lat.  temonem,  accus.  of" 
temo  =  a  pole.] 

Naut. :  A  helmsman  ;  also,  one  on  the  look- 
out who  directs  a  helmsman. 

"  While  o'er  the  fo^m  the  ship  Impetuous  flies 
The  helm  th'  attentive  timaneer  applies." 

Falconer:  Shipwreck,  IL 

*  ti'-mon-ist,  s.  [See  def.]  A  misanthrope  ; 
like  Timon  of  Athens. 

"  I  did  it  to  retire  me  from  the  world 
And  turn  my  umso  into  a  Timonist." 

Oekker:  Satiromtuttx. 

*  ti'-mon-ize,  v.i.  [Timonist.]  To  play  the- 
misanthrope. 

"  I  should  be  tempted  to  Timonize,  and  clap  a  Satyr- 
ou  the  whole  aiyacles."— Gentleman  Instructed,  p.  306, 

timp-o-ro'-so,  ddv.    [Ital.] 

Mils. :  With  hesitation. 

tim'-6r-ou3,  *  tim'-er-otis.  *  tym-er- 
OUS,  ft.  [As  if  from  a  Lat.  timorosv^,  from 
tiinor  =fear.]    [Timid.] 

1.  Fearful  of  danger ;  timid ;  wanting 
courage  or  nerve. 

"  Ho  with  her  young,  amid  the  woodland  shades, 
A  timorous  hind  the  lion's  court  iuviides." 

Pope:  Homer;  Odyssey  x.vii.  Ul. 

2.  Indicating  fear ;  characterized  by  fear ; 
full  of  scruples. 

"  With  like  tiinoroia  accent  and  dire  yell." 

Shalcesp.  :  Othello,  \.  X. 

tim'-6r-ous-ly,  *  tim'-er-ous-ly,  adv. 
[Eng.  timorous ;  -ly.\  in  a  timorous  manner  ; 
fearfully  ;  timidly  ;  with  fear. 

"  Timorouslp  couf-as 
The  manner  and  the  purpose  of  his  tjpjiMous.'* 

Shukes/j, :  /Clcharu  III.,  iii.  5. 

tam'-dr-oiis-ness,  *  tjon-er-ous-nesse, 

s.      [Eng.    timorous;   -iiess.l     The    quality  or 
state  of  being  timorous  ;  fearfulness  ;  tiniiLlity. 

"If  he  finds  in  any  of  tliem  a  fnulish  /imorowiiicBa 
(for  so  he  calls  the  Hrst  aiipenrancc  of  a  tender  con- 
science), he  calls  them  fouls  and  blocktieads." — 
Bunyan  ■  Pilgrim's  Progress,  pt.  i. 

tim'-6r-s6me,  a.  [Lat.  ?t)iiMr=  fear;  Eng 
sutf.  'SOMe.\  Easily  frightened  ;  timid.  {Scotch.). 

Tim'-6-thy,  s.  [Lat.  Timotheus ;  Gr,  Tiyo- 
fieos  {Timotkeos)  =  one  who  honours  Gud  ;  au 
adj.  =  honouring  God;  rtjitaw  {tiviav)  =  to. 
honour,  and  9e6<;  {tkeos)  =  God.] 

Script.  Blog.  :  One  of  the  companions  of 
St.  Paul  on  his  missionary  travels.  Timothy 
was  born  either  at  Lystra  or  Derbe;  his  father 
was  a  Greek,  his  mother  a  Jewess  (Acts  xvi. 
1-2).  Botli  his  mother  Eunice  and  his  grand- 
mother Lois  were  Christians  (2  Tim.  i.  5),, 
having  probably  been  converted  by  St.  Paul 
on  his  first  missionary  tour  through  Lycaonia 
(Acts  xiv.  6).  Hence  Timothy  early  knew  the 
[Jewish]  scriptures,  probably  with  Christian 
interpretations  (2  Tim.  iii.  15) ;  but  his  actual 
conversion  seems  to  have  been  effected  through, 
the  instrumentality  of  St.  Paul,  if,  indeed,, 
this  be  the  meaning  of  the  phrase  *'my  nwu 
son  in  the  faith  "  (1  Tim.  i.  2).  His  constitutioii 
was  feeble,  sensitive,  with  a  certain  tfudeacy 
to  asceticism,  yet  not  free  from  temptation  to 
"youthful  lusts"  (2  Tim.   ii.   22).     He   waa. 


&te^  fd.t,  fhre,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  "nre,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there; 
or,  wore,  w^lf,  worlc,  whd.  son ;  mate,  cub,  ciirCr  i^te,  cnr,  role,  full ;  try, 


pine,  pit,  sire,  sir.  marine;  go,  pot.. 
Syrian,    so,  oe  =  e ;  ey  =  a ;  qu  =  kw. 
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rti-onifly  riicommended  to  St.  Paul  by  the 
Chrisi.iaTi  -at Lystraandlcoiiiuiu.  Theapostle 
therefore  chose  him  as  missionary  colleague, 
and  had  hini  circumcised  for  the  sake  of 
facilitating  his  work  among  the  Jews  (Acts 
xvi.  3).  He  tlioroughly  gained  the  contidence 
and  affection  of  St.  Paul,  and  was  with  him 
in  Macedonia  and  Corinth  (a.d.  62-53 ;  Acts 
xvii.  14,  xviii.  5  ;  1  Thess.  i.  1),  and  at  Ephesus, 
from  which  he  was  despatched  for  special  duty 
to  Corinth  (a.d.  55-56 ;  1  Cor.  iv.  17,  xvi.  10). 
Returning,  he  was  with  St.  Paul  when  the 
second  epistle  to  the  Corinthians  and  that  to 
the  Romans  were  penned  (2  Cor.  i.  1 ;  Rom. 
xvi.  21),  as  also  when  he  passed  through  Asia 
Minor  prior  to  his  arrest  (a.d.  57-58 ;  Acts 
XX.  4),  and  during  his  imprisonment  at  Rome 
.(A.D.  61-63 ;  Col.  i.  1 ;  Philem.  1 ;  Phil,  i-  1). 
Probably  about  a.d.  64  he  was  left  in  clwirge 
of  t!he  Ephesian  chi:^rch.  In  Heb.  xiii.  23  his 
own  imprisonment  and  liberation  are  recorded. 
Trac'ition  makes  him  ultimately  suffer  mar- 
tyrdom, eitlier  in  a.d.  96  or  in  a.d.  109. 

IF  (1)  The  First  Epistle  of  Paul  the  Apostle  to 
Timahy : 

New  Test.  Canon :  An  epistle  addressed  by 
St.  Paul  to  Timothy.  Some  persons  in  the 
Ephesian  church  had  taught,  or  appeared  dis- 
posed to  teach,  a  doctrine  different  from  that 
of  the  apostle.  Paul  therefore,  on  departing 
for  Macedonia,  left  Timothy  behind  to  restrain 
those  false  teachers  (1  Tim.  i.  3-7),  preten- 
tious men  too  much  given  to  profitless  "  fables 
and  endless  genealogies "  (verse  4).  Paul 
charged  Timothy  to  preach  the  gospel,  de- 
fining it  as  "  a  faithful  saying,  and  worthy  of 
all  acceptation,  that  Christ  Jesus  came  into 
the  world  to  save  sinners "  (i.  5-20).  Paul 
then  commends  prayer  (ii.  1-8),  defines  the 
position  of  women  in  the  Christian  church 
(9-15),  explains  the  duties  of  a  bishop  (iii.  1-7), 
and  of  a  deacon  and  his  wife  (iii.  8-13),  and, 
expressing  the  hope  that  he  soon  may  see 
Timothy  (iii.  14),  gives  him  personal  coun- 
sel (15),  presents  as  beyond  controversy  the 
mystery  (hidden  thing)  of  godliness  (16), 
predicts  by  the  Spirit  periloms  times  (iv.  1-4), 
adds  fresh  injunctions  to  his  younger  col- 
league (v.-vi.),  explaining  what  his  action 
should  be  towards  elderly  and  yourger  men, 
and  elder  and  younger  women  (v.  1-16),  the 
Christian  functionaries  called  elders  (17), 
slaves  (vi.  1-2),  the  rich  (17-19),  and  what 
should  be  his  conduct  in  the  office  which  he 
held  in  trust  (20-21).  Eusebius  summed  up 
the  verdict  of  Christian  antiquity  in  placing 
the  first  epistle  to  Timothy  among  the  Ho- 
mologoumena.  Modem  rationalistic  critics, 
from  Schmidt  and  Schleiermacher  to  Renan, 
have  denied  its  authenticity,  of  which,  how- 
ever, theje  have  been  powerful  defenders. 
Various  dates  have  been  assigned  to  it;  one 
of  the  most  probable  is  a.d.  5G. 

(2)  The  Second  Epistle  of  Paul  Uie  Apostle  to 
Timothy  : 

New  Test.  Canon  :  An  epistle  written  by  St. 
Paul  after  he  had  become  a  prisoner  (i.  8). 
in  Rome  (17),  in  bonds  (ii.  9),  who  had  been  at 
least  once  judicially  examined  and  been  re- 
quired to  make  his  "answer"  (iv.  16),  a  crisis 
which,  however,  ended  in  his  being  *'  delivered 
out  of  the  mouth  of  the  lion  "  [Nero  (?)]  (iv.  17). 
Commencingbyexpressinghis  love  for Timotliy 
and  his  eaniest  desire  to  see  him  (i.  1-5),  he 
exhorts  him  to  stedfastness  in  the  faith  (6-18), 
to  hardiness  and  unworldliness  (ii.  1-7),  to 
the  avoidance  of  frivolous  and  entangling  ques- 
tions, to  purity,  (ii.  8-23),  and  to  meekness 
under  provocation  (24-26).  His  counsels  are 
all  the  more  fervent  that  many  have  deserted 
him  for  heresy  or  the  world  (i.  15,  ii.  17,  18, 
iv.  10) ;  and  he  foresaw  that  a  general  im- 
patience of  sound  doctrine  was  destined  to 
appear  (iii.  1-17,  iv.  1-4).  A  certain  air  of 
sadness  pervades  the  epistle,  but  the  writer 
looks  forward  to  his  probably  near  martyrdom 
in  tranquil  trust  in  his  Redeemer  whom  he 
had  served  so  long  and  so  well  (iv.  6-8).  He 
closes  with  sundry  greetings  and  with  the 
benediction.  The  evidence  for  the  autlienticity 
of  the  epistle  is  the  same  as  that  for  the  pre- 
vious letter.  Two  dates  assigned  it  are  a.d.  63 
and  July  or  August  a.d.  65.  It  seems  to  have 
been  the  last  of  St.  Paul's  epistles. 

Timothy-grass,  s. 

Bat. :  Phleura  prateme.  Its  common  name 
from  Mr,  Timothy  Hanson,  who  did  much  to 
promote  its  cultivation  in  the  United  States 
and  Canada.  It  is  a  native  of  Europe,  but  is 
Tery  extensively  grown  in  this  country.    It  is 


often  called  CatVtiiil  Grass  from  its  spike-like 
panicle,  several  inches  long.  It  is  tender  and 
nutritious  aud  much  relished  by  cattle, 

*  tim'-OUS,  a.     [TiMEOUs.] 

*  tim'-oiis-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  timous;  -ly.]  In 
time ;  timeously,  betimes. 

*  tim-wMs'-UeSr,  s.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  A 
light  one-horse  chaise  without  a  head. 

"  It  la  not  like  the  dlflereuce  between  ...  a  whiskey 
and  ft  tim-whUkeg,  that  is  to  say.  no  diffei-enco  at  all.^' 
— iSouWiey."  The  Doctor,  iuteich.  xiv. 

tin,  s.  &  a.  [A.S.  tin;  cogn.  with  Dut.,  leel., 
&  Dan.  tin  ;  Sw.  tenn  :  Ger.  zinn.  The  Wei. 
ystaen;  Corn,  stean;  Bret,  stean;  Ir.  stan, 
and  Fr.  etain  are  from  Lat.  stagnwm,  stannum 
=  tin.] 

A.  As  substantive : 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  Literally : 

(1)  In  the  same  sense  as  II.  1. 

(2)  Thin  plates  of  iron  covered  with  tin. 

[TlN-PLATE.] 

2.  Fig.  :  A  slang  term  for  money. 

"  Aud  is  this  all !  And  I  have  seen  the  whole, 
Cathedi-al,  cbapel,  nuunery,  aud  graves  ! 
Tis  scaiitly  worth  the  tin,  upon  my  soul." 

lilackie :  Lays  of  Highlands  &  Islands,  p.  SO. 

II.  Technically : 

1.  Chem.  :  Stannum.  A  tetrad  metallic  ele- 
ment, Symb.  Sn  ;  at,  wt.  118;  sp.  gr.  7'28; 
found  in  the  state  of  oxide  in  tin-stone,  in 
Cornwall,  and  also  in  Saxony,  Bohemia,  and 
Malacca.  To  obtam  the  metal,  the  ore  is  first 
crushed  to  a  powder,  washed  to  free  it  from 
earthy  impurities,  and  roasted  in  a  reverber- 
atory  furnace  to  expel  sulphur  and  arsenic. 
It  is  then  strongly  heated  with  coal  or  char- 
coal, and  the  metal  thus  obtained  cast  into 
blocks.  Whpu  pure  it  is  a  white  metal  with 
a  high  metallic  lustre,  is  soft  and  malleable, 
and  may  be  beaten  into  thin  leaves  (tinfoil). 
At  a  temperatuie  of  200*^  it  becomes  biittle,  at 
228°  it  fuses,  and  when  raised  to  a  white  heat 
it  enters  -into  ebullition,  and  burns  with  a 
brilliant  wliite  light.  Wlien  lubbed,  it  evolves 
a  peculiar  odour,  and  when  bent  backwards 
and  forwards  emits  a  pecul?Ur  crackling  noise. 
It  dissolves  in  hydrochloric,  nitric,  and  sul- 
phuric acids.  Tin  forms  two  well-defined 
classes  of  compounds,  viz.,  the  stannous,  in 
which  it  is  bivalent,  and  the  stannic,  in  which 
it  is  quadrivalent.  It  also  forms  an  inter- 
mediate class  called  stannoso-stannic  com- 
pounds. 

2.  Hist.  &  Comm. :  The  tin-mines  of  Corn- 
wall have  been  worked  from  a  very  remote 
period.  The  Phoenicians  probably  obtained 
the  metal  from  the  Scilly  Isles,  the  Romans 
did  so  from  Spain.  In  modern  times  the  mines 
of  Cornwall  and  Devon  have  been  worked 
with  much  success.  Tin  is  abundant  in  the 
Black  Hills,  South  Dakota,  but  is  difficult  tu 
extract  from  its  ore,  and  is  not  much  worked, 

3.  Min. :  Stated  to  have  been  found  in 
Siberia  with  gold,  and  also  in  Bolivia  ;  but  it 
is  still  a  doubtful  native  element. 

4.  Pharm.  :  Tin-salts  have  been  experimen- 
tally administered,  though  rarely,  in  some 
nervous  affections,  as  epilepsy  and  chorea. 
By  the  Hindoo  native  doctors  they  are  given 
chiefly  for  urinary  affections. 

5.  As  adj. :  Made  of  tin  :  as,  a  tin  pot,  a 
tin  canister,  &c. 

%  Tin -ore  =  Cassiterite,  Stannine;  tin-oxide 
and  tin-pyrites  =  StoumiTie  ,■  tin-stone  =  Ccw- 
siterite. 

tm-dichloride.  s. 

Chem. :  SnCl2.  Stannous  chloride.  A  gray 
resinous-looking  substance,  obtained  in  the 
anhydrous  state  by  distilling  a  mixture  of 
calomel  and  powdered  tin.  It  is  fusible  be- 
low redness,  and  volatile  at  a  higher  tem- 
perature, 

tin-dioxide,  s. 

Chem. :  SnO?.  Stannic  oxide.  A  white 
amoiphous  powder  prepared  by  heating  tin, 
or  tin  mnnoxide,  in  contact  with  air.  It  is 
very  insoluble,  not  being  attacked  by  acids 
even  in  the  concentrated  state. 

tin-glass,  *  tin-glasse,  s. 

*  1.  An  old  name  for  piiwter  or  solder. 
2.  The  glassmakers'  name  for  bismuth. 

tin-glaze,  s. 

Pottery:  An  opaque  glaze,  or  enamel,  having 


oxide  of  tin  as  a  basis,  used  upon  m^olictt' 
ware  aud  other  fine  pottery. 

tin-liquor,  s.  A  dyer's  solution  of  tin, 
digested  in  hydrochloric  and  nitric  acids, 
with  an  addition  of  salt. 

tin-mono3cide,  s. 

Chem. :  SnO.  Stannous  oxide.  A  dense 
"black  powder  prepared  by  heating  stannous 
oxalate  out  of  contact  with  air.  It  is  perma- 
nent in  the  air,  but  when  touched  with  a  red- 
hot  wire  takes  fire  and  burns  like  tinder. 

tin-mordant,  s.  The  same  as  Tin-liquor 
(q.v.). 

tin-ore,  a.    The  ore  of  tin.    [Tin,  s.] 

*  tin-penny,  s.  A  customary  duty  jn 
England,  formerly  paid  to  the  tithingmen  for 
liberty  to  dig  in  tin  mines. 

tin-pot,  s.  Tlie  first  of  the  set  of  baths  in 
which  sheet-iron  is  dipped  for  tinning. 

tin-salt.  s. 

Chem. :  SnCl2,2H20.  The  hydrated  chloride 
of  tin  produced  by  dissolving  tin  in  hot 
hydrochloric  acid.  It  crystallizes  in  needles, 
freely  soluljle  in  water,  and  is  extensively 
used  as  a  mordant  in  dyeing  and  calico-print- 
ing. 

tin-saw,  s, 

Bricklay.  :  A  saw  used  by  bricklayers  for 
cutting  kerfs  in  bricks  in  order  to  render 
them  more  readily  dressed  by  the  axe  which 
hews  them  into  shape  for  the  skew  or  gauged 
work,  dome,  or  niche  for  which  they  are 
destined. 

tin-scrap,  5.  Clippings  or  scraps  made 
in  the  manufacture  of  tin-ware.  It  consists- 
of  iron  plate,  partially  alloyed,  and  also 
coated  with  tin,  the  amount  of  the  latter 
varying  from  three  to  five  per  cent.  In 
inferior  wares  the  tin  is  itself  debased  with 
lead. 

tin-sesquioxide,  5. 

Chem, :  SngOs.  A  slimy  substance  obtained 
by  the  action  of  ferric  oxide  on  stannous 
chloride.  It  is  soluble  in  hydrochloric  acid 
and  in  ammonia. 

tin-smith,  s.  One  who  makes  articles  of 
tin  or  tin-plate. 

tin-tack,  s.    A  tack  dipped  in  melted  tin. 

tin-tetrachloride,  s. 

Chem.. :  SnCl4.  Stannic  chloride.  A  thin, 
colourless,  mobile  liquid- obtained  by  distil- 
ling a  mixture  of  powdered  tin  and  corrosive 
sublimate.  It  boils  at  120°,  fumes  in  the  air, 
and,  when  mixed  with  water,  solidifies  to  a 
soft  mass  called  butter  of  tin. 

tin-trichloride,  s. 

Chem. :  SnClg,  Stannoso-stannic  chloride. 
Produced  by  dissolving  tin  sesquioxide  in 
hydrochloric  acid.  It  is  only  known  in  solu- 
tion, and  acts  like  a  mixture  of  dichloride 
and  tetrachloride. 

tin-type,  s.  A  photograph  taken  on  a 
tinned  plate  ;  a  stannotype  or  ferrotype, 

tin-white  cobalt,  s. 

Min. :  The  same  as  Smaltine  (q.v.). 

*  tin-worm,  s.  An  insect ;  a  species  of 
millipede.    (Bailey.) 

tin,  v.t.    [Tin,  s.] 

1.  To  cover  or  overlay  with  tin. 

"  The  cover  may  he  tinjied  over  only  by  nailing  of 
slugle  tin  plates  over  it."— Mortimer. 

2.  To  put  up  in  a  tin  case  :  as,  To  tin  meat, 
fish,  fruit,  vegetables,  &c. 

ti-nam'-i-d8Q,  s.  pi.     [Mod.  Lat.  (inam(iis); 
Lat.  fern,  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idai.] 

Omith.  :  A  family  of  Game  Birds,  with  nine 
genera  and  thiity-nine  species.  Bill  straiglit, 
flattened,  with  membrane  at  base,  nostrils 
large;  wings  short  and  concave,  toes  long. 
They  form  a  very  remarkable  f;iTnily,  with 
the  general  appearance  of  partridges  or  hemi- 
podes,  but  with  the  tail  very  small  or  entirely 
wanting.  They  differ  greatly  in  their  organi- 
zation from  any  of  the  Old  "World  Gallinpe, 
and  approach,  in  some  resjiects,  the  Ostriches. 
They  are  very  terrestrial  in  their  habifs, 
frequenting  the  forests,  open  plains,  and 
mountains  of  the  Neotropical  region,  fiom 
Patagonia  and  Chili  to  Mexico,  but  are  absent 
from  the  Antilles.     Their  colouring  is  very 


b^  hi^ ;  po^t,  J6^1 ;  cat,  9011,  chorus,  9hln,  bengh ;  go,  gem ;  thin,  this ;  sin,  a^ ;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist,    -ing, 
-olan,  -tian  =  shan.    -tion,  -sion  -  shiin ;  -tion.  -sion  =  zhiin.    -cious,  -tious,  -sious  =  shus.    -ble.  -die,  &c.  =  bel,  d§l. 
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sober  and  protective,  as  is  the  case  with  so 
many  ground-tiirds,  and  they  are  seldom 
adorned  with  crests  or  other  ornamental 
plumes,  so  prevalent  in  the  order  to  which 
they  belong.    (Wallace.) 

tSn'-a-m6u,  s.     [Native  name.] 

Ornitk. :  Any  individual  of  the  family 
Tiuamidae  (q.v.). 

tin'-a-mus,  «.  [Latinised  from  iinaTtwu 
(q.v:).] 

Ornith. :  The  type-genus  of  Tinamidse,  with 
seven  species,  ranging  from  Mexico  to  Para- 
giiay.  Bill  rather  short,  hooked  at  tip,  sides 
compressed,  nostrils  towards  base;  wings 
with  third  and  fourth  quills  longest,  tips 
curved  ;  tail  very  short,  coverts  lengthened ; 
claws  thick  and  short. 

tin'-ca,  s.     [Lat.] 

1.  Ichtky. :  Tench  (q.v.);  a  genus  of  Cypri- 
nidse,  with  a  single  species,  Tiiica  tinea 
(t  vulgaris),  found  all  over  Europe  in  stagnant 
waters  with  soft  bottom.  Scales  small, 
deeply  embedded  in  the  thick  skin  ;  lateral 
line  complete  ;  doreal  short,  having  its  origin 
opposite  ttie  ventral,  anal  short,  caudal  some- 
what truncated ;  mouth  anterior,  with  a 
barbel  at  the  angles  ;  gill-rakers  short,  lanceo- 
late ;  x^seudobrancliiie  rudimentary ;  pha- 
ryngeal teeth  cuneifoiTu,  slightly  hooked  at 
the  end. 

2.  Palceont.  ;  From  Tertiary  freshwater 
formations. 

tiu'-Cal,  a.      [TiNKAL.] 

tin-eal'-co-nite,  s.    [Eng.  tincal,  and  conite.] 
Ml  u.  :  A  pulverulent  and  efflorescent  variety 
of  borax  (q.v.),   containing  32  per  cent,  of 
water,  found  in  California. 

tin'-cliill,  tin'-chel,  s.  [Gael.  &  Ir.  tiin- 
chioll  =  circuit,  compass.]  A  circle  of  sports- 
men, who,  by  surrounding  a  great  space  of 
country,  and  gradually  closing  in,  brought 
immense  quantities  of  deer  together  so  as  to 
capture  or  kill  tliem. 

"  We'll  quell  the  savage  mountaineer. 
As  tUeir  Tinchel  cows  the  gMiie." 

Scott :  Ludy  of  the  Lake,  vi.  17. 

*  tinct,  ?'.f.  [Lat.  tinctus,  pa.  par.  of  tingo-= 
to  dye.]    [TiKGE.] 

1.  To  tinge,  to  stain,  to  dye,  to  spot,  to  tint. 
"  March  the  2Vth  iu  the  sealed  weather-glass,  when 

fii-st  \mt  into  vater,   the  tincted  spirit  rested  at  8g 
inches."— Boyie;   Works,  Hi.  \i'. 

2.  To  imbue  witli  a  taste. 

"  We  have  artificial  wells  made  in  imitation  of  the 
natural,  as  tincted  upon  vitriol,  sulphur,  andateel,"— 
Bacon. 

*  tinct,  S.      [TiNCT,  v.'\ 

1.  stain,  colour,  tint,  dye. 

"  Baisiog  a  world  of  gayer  tinct  and  grace." 

I'hofnson:  Castle  of  Indolence,  i.  44. 

2.  The  grand  elixir  of  the  alchemists ; 
tincture. 

"  That  great  med'clue  hath 
With  hla  tinct  gilded  thee." 

SnukeBp.:  AWs  Well.v.  3. 

*  tinct,  a.  [Lat.  tinetits.]  Coloured,  tinctured, 
stained. 

"  The  blew  in  black,  the  greene  in  gray,  is  tinct." 
Spenser :  Hhepheards  Calender ;  Nov. 

*  tinc-tor'-i-al,  a.  [Lat.  tinctor  =  a  dyer, 
finm  tinctus,  pa.  par.  of  (171(70  =  to  dye.]  Per- 
taining to  colours  or  dyes  ;  imparting  a  colour 
or  dye. 

tifnc'-ture,  s.     [Lat.  tinctura  =  a  dyeing,  from 
tinctus,  pa.  par.    of   tingo=  to  dye;  Sp.  & 
Ital.  tinhira ;  Fr.  teinUtn:] 
L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Lit. :  A  tinge  or  shade  of  colour ;  a 
colour,  a  tint. 

2.  Figuratively : 

(1)  A  slight  taste  superadded  to  any  sub- 
stance ;  as,  a  tincture  of  orange-peel. 

(2)  A  slight  quality  added  to  anything;  a 
tinge. 

•'  All  manners  tabe  a  tincture  from  our  own, 
Or  couie  Jiacolour'd  through  our  piissioiis  shown.' 
Pope:  A/oral  Essays,  i.  SS. 

II.  Technically : 

1.  Chem.  :  The  tiner  and  more  volatile  parts 
of  a  subritunce,  separated  by  a  menstruum  ;  an 
extract  of  a  ])art  of  the  sulistance  of  a  body 
communicated  to  the  menstruum. 

2.  Her. :  Tlie  name  given  to  the  colours, 
metiils,  or  tints  used  for  the  field  or  ground  of 
an  emblazoned  shield,  including  the  two  metals 


or  and  argent,  or  gold  and  silver,  the  several 
colours,  and  the  fui"s. 

3.  Pharm. :  A  coloured  solution  of  some 
animal  or  vegetable  principle.  Tinctures  are 
very  numerous.  Garrod  has  a  list  of  nearly 
seventy,  commencing  with  the  tincture  of 
aconite  and  the  tincture  of  aloes.  Different 
menstrua  are  employed ;  chiefly  rectified 
spirit,  proof  spirit,  compound  spirit  of  am- 
monia, and  spirit  of  ether. 

tincture-press,  s.  An  apparatus  for 
thoroughly  extracting  the  active  principles  of 
plants,  &c.,  by  submitting  them  to  com- 
pression. 

tinc'-ture,  v.t    [Tincture,  s.] 

1.  Lit.  :  To  colour,  to  dye,  to  stain  ;  to  im- 
bue or  impregnate  with  a  colour  or  tint. 

"  A  little  black  paint  will  tincture  and  spoil  twenty 
gay  colours."— Watts. 

2.  Fig.  :  To  imbue,  to  tinge. 

"  It  is,  indeed,  generally  true,  that  the  history  of  a 
mechanical  art  aftords  but  insipid  entertainment  to  a 
mind  which  ia  tinctured  with  the  liberality  of  philo- 
sophy and  the  elegance  of  classical  literatoi-e." — Knox: 
Essays,  fTo.  185. 

*  tind.  *  tinde,  *  teend,  *  tend,  v.t  [A.S. 
tendan=^  to  kindle;  cogn.  with  Dan.  tmide ; 
Sw.  tdnda;  Goth,  tandjan ;  Ger.  efiir\den.\ 
[Tinder.]    To  kindle  ;  to  set  on  fire. 

"  And  stryful  Atin  in  their  stuhbonie  mind 
Colea  of  contention  and  hot  vengeance  find." 

Spenser :  F.  Q.,  II.  viiL  IL 

*  tind,  *  tynde,  «.    [Tine  (1),  s.] 

tin'-dal»  s.  [Hind,  tandail.]  A  boatswain's 
mate ;  the  master  or  coxswain  of  the  large 
pier-boats  which  ply  in  the  harbour  of  Bom- 
bay ;  also,  an  attendant  on  an  army.  (East 
Indies.) 

tin'-der,  •  ton-dre,  *  tun-der,  s.  [A.S. 
tyndre,  cogn.  with  tendaii  — to  kindle;  Icel. 
tundr  =  tinder ;  tendra  =  to  light  a  fire ;  tandri 
=  fire  ;  Dan.  tonder  =  tinder ;  Sw.  tunder ; 
Ger.  zilnder.]  Any  substance  eminently  com- 
bustible. It  is  usually  of  dried  rotten  wood 
or  rag,  dipped  in  a  preparation  of  sulphur, 
used  to  kindle  a  fire  from  a  spark.  [Amadou.] 
"  In  one  of  them  there  was  the  stone  they  strike  fire 
with,  and  tinder  made  of  l»ark,  but  of  what  tree  could 
not  he  distinguished ■" — Cook:  Second  Voyage,  bk.  i., 
ch.  vii, 

tinder-box,  s.  A  box  in  which  tinder  is 
kept. 

"  Whose  leaTes  are  fair,  but  their  hearts  good  for 
nothing  but  to  he  tinder  for  the  devil's  tinder-box. ' — 
Banyan  :  Pilgrim's  Progress,  pt.  IL 

tinder-like,  a.  Like  tinder ;  easily  catch- 
ing fire. 

"Hasty,  and  tinder-like,  upon  too  trivial  motion." — 
Shakesp. :  Coriolanus,  ii,  1. 

tinder-ore,  s. 

Min.  :  An  impure,  soft  variety  of  Jamesonite 
(q.v.).  Colour,  a  dark  dirty  red.  Formerly 
referred  to  kermesite,  but  now  shown  to  be  a 
mixture  of  jamesonite  with  red  silver  and 
mispickel.  Found  in  the  mines  of  the  Hartz 
mountains. 

*  tin'-der-3?",  a.  [Eng.  tinder;  -y."]  Like  tin- 
der ;  inflammable. 

"  I  love  nobody  for  nothing ;  I  am  not  bo  tindery," — 
Mad.  D'Arblay  :  Diary,  vi,  44. 

tine  (1),  *  tind,  *  tynde,  s.  [Prop,  tind  (cf. 
woodbine  for  woodbind),  from  A.S.  tind;  cogn. 
with  Icel.  tindr  =  a  spike,  a  tooth  of  a  rake 
or  harrow  ;  Sw.  tinne=  the  tooth  of  a  rake. 
Allied  to  tooth(q.v.).^  A  terra  properly  applied 
to  a  prong  which  pierces,  as  in  forks,  whether 
for  culinary  or  table  use,  or  such  as  are  adapted 
for  hay  or  manure.  It  must  not  he  confounded 
with  tooth,  as  in  the  Jiarrow,  or  thR  cylinder 
of  a  thrashing  machine,  &c.  ;  the  action  is 
different.  The  stirrers  of  other  cultivators 
are  known  as  shovels,  shares,  or  teeth,  accord- 
ing to  form  and  action. 

"In  the  southern  imrts  of  England,  they  destroy 
moles  by  traps  that  fall  on  them,  and  strike  sharp 
tt/ies  or  teeth  through  them." — iloitimer :  I/usbandry. 

*  tine  (2),  s.     [Teen.]    Trouble,  distress. 

"  stood  gazing,  filled  with  rueful  line." 

Spenser :  F.  Q.,  IV.  iil.  87. 

tine  (3),  s.    [Tine  (2),  v.] 

Bet. :  A  wild  vetch  or  tare ;  a  plant  that 
encloses  or  tines  other  plants  {Tvsser);  spe- 
cially Ficia  hirsata,  V.  Cracca,  and  Laikyrus 
iuberosns. 

*  tine  (1)  v.t.    [Tind.]    To  kindle,  to  inflame. 

"  The  clouds 
Joptling  or  puah'd  with  winds,  rude  in  their  shock. 
Tine  the  slant  lightning."        JIUton  :  P.  L.,  x.  1,073, 


*  tine  (2),  v.t    [A.B.  tpnan.]    To  shut  in,  to 
inclose. 

*  tine  (3),  tyne,  v.t  &  i.   [Icel.  t^na  =  to  lose.1 

A.  Trans. ;  To  lose. 

"Better  tyne  life,  since  tint  is  gaiB  t&jne."— Scott t 
Beart  of  Midlothian,  ch.  vii. 

B.  Intrans. :  To  be  lost ;  to  perish  in  any 

way.    (Scotch.) 

*  tine  (4),  *  tyne,  v.i.    [Tinb  (2),  s.]    To  feel 
pain  or  distress ;  to  smart,  to  rage. 

"  Ne  was  there  salve,  ne  was  there  medicine. 
That  mote  recure  their  wounds ;  so  Inly  they  did 
title."  Spenser:  F.  Q.,  il.  xi.  i!l. 

tin'-e-a,  s.    [Lat.  =  a  gnawing  worm,  a  moth, 
a  bookVurm.] 

Entom. :  The  typical  genx^  of  Tineidffi  (q.v.). 
Head  hairy ;  antenuce  in  the  male  sometimes 
slightly  ciliated ;  maxillary  palpi  folded,  gene- 
rally five-jointed ;  labial  palpi  cylindric,  hairy* 
or  bristly ;  fore  wings  oblong,  ovate ;  hind 
wings  ovate,  clothed  with  scales.  Species 
numerous ;  widely  distributed.  Some  are  very 
destructive  to  clothes,  specially  Tivsa  biselli- 
dla  and  T.  pellionella.  The  expansion  of  their 
wiDga  is  about  half  an  inch.  The  first  has  the 
fore  wings  glossy,  pale  ochreous,  with  no 
spots,  the  hind  wings  whitish,  with  pale 
ochi'eous  cilia.  It  feeds  largely  on  horsehair, 
and  constructs  silken  galleries  iu  the  interior 
of  chairs,  sofas,  mattresses,  &c.,  and  attacks 
carpets.  The  second  species  has  three  indis- 
tinct, brownish  spots  on  the  fore  wings,  the 
larva  has  a  reddish-brown  head  ;  it  attacks 
quills,  feathers,  stockings,  cloth,  &c.,  con- 
structing a  portable  case  of  the  substance  on 
which  it  feeds.  Both  are  conmion  in  houses 
throughout  the  year,  but  are  most  abundant 
in  summer.  Anotlier  destructive  species  is  T. 
tapezella,  which  has  a  wing-expanse  of  three- 
quarters  of  an  inch ;  the  base  of  the  fore 
wings  is  black,  the  apex  white;  the  larva 
feeds  on  the  linings  of  carriages,  green  baize, 
down,  &c.,  constructing  a  gallery  partly  of 
the  cloth,  partly  of  its  own  silk.  It  is  fonnd 
in  June  and  July  on  palings,  in  houses,  &c. 
3'.  granella  attacks  corn  in  granaries,  and 
T.  ochraceella  lives  in  ants'  nests. 

2.  Pathol. :  Skin  diseases  produced  by  vege- 
table fungi  in  or  upon  the  epidermis,  the 
chief  being  ringworm  (q.v.),  TJiere  aie  many 
species.  Tinea  tonsurans,  T.  kerion,  T.  favosa^ 
T.  decalvans,  T.  sycosis,  and  T.  versicolor. 

tined,  a.    [Eng.  tine  (1),  o. ;  -ed.]    Furnished 
with  tines. 


ti-ne'~i-dsB,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  (i*ie(a) ;  .Lat. 
fein.  pi.  adj.  sufl^'.  -idee.] 

Entom. :  The  typical  genus  of  Tineina.  Head 
rough  ;  labial  palpi  short,  thick,  frequently 
bristly ;  maxillary  palpi  often  greatly  deve- 
loped. Larva  with  sixteen  legs,  living  in  a 
portable  case,  or  feeding  on  fungi,  decayed 
wood,  &c.  It  contains  the  Clothes  Moths  and 
the  Long-horned  Moths.  The  species  very 
numerous. 

tin-e-i'-ng.,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat  tin^a) ;  Lat. 
neut.  pi.  suff.  -ina.] 

Entom.  .  A  group  of  small  Heterocera 
(Moths).  Antennffi  setaceous,  larely  pecti- 
nated or  ciliated,  longer  than  the  body,  which 
is  sleuder ;  wings  long,  with  lojig  cilia.  Hind 
wings  attenuated,  or  of  an  elongate  trape- 
zoidal form.  Larva  with  sixteen,  fourteen,  or 
no  legs.  Known  British  species  (369,  or  more 
than  a  third  of  the  British  Lepidoptera. 
{Stainton.) 

*  tine'-man,  s.  [Prob.  from  tine  (2),  v.,  and 
man.]  An  officer  of  the  forest  who  had  the 
nocturnal  care  of  vert  and  venison,  and  other 
servile  employments.    (Coweli.) 

tin'-et,  s.  [Tine  (2),  v.]  Brushwood  and 
thorns  for  making  and  repairing  hedges. 
(Burrill.) 

tine'-wald,  5.  [A.S.  &  Icel.  thing  =  an 
assembly  ;  Dan.  ting,  and  A.S.  weald  =  a 
wood,  an  open  space  ;  cf.  Icel.  thing-vollr  =  a 
place  where  a  thing  sat,  a  parliament  field.] 
The  ancient  parliament  or  annual  convention 
of  the  people  in  the  Isle  of  Man. 

tin'-floor,  s.     [Eng.  tin,  and  Jloor.] 

Tin-mining :  The  name  usually  given  to  a 
small  vein  or  thin  flat  mass  of  tinstone  inter- 
posed between  cejtain  rocks  and  parallel  t» 


f^te.  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father ;   W2,  Tvet,  here,  camel,  her,  there ;   pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;   go,  pot, 
or,  wore,  wolt  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  ijaite,  cur,  rtile,  full;  try,  Syrian.     »,  os  =  e;  ey  =  a;  q.u  =  kw. 
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their  beds.    The  same  name  is  occasionally 
given  to  a  large,  irregular  mass  of  tin-ore. 

tln'-t6il,  s,  [Eng.  tin,  v.,  and  foil  (2)  (q.v.).J 
Nominally  pure  tin  beaten  out  into  a  thin 
sheet  Very  frequently,  however,  it  is  a  mix- 
ture of  tin  and  lead. 

* ti(n'~fSiled,  a.     [Eng.  tinfoil;  -ed.]    Covered 
with  tinfoil ;  hence,  glittering,  but  worthless. 
"  O  Lucio,  fortune's  gilt 
Is  rubbed  quite  off  from  luy  slight  tinfoUed  state." 
Marston  :  Antonio's  Iteoenge,  i.  2. 

ting  (1),  s.  [From  the  sound.]  A  sharp  sound, 
as  of  a  bell ;  a  tinkle  ;  a  tinkling. 

tiing  (2),  s.  [Cliinese.]  The  room  in  a  Chinese 
temple  containing  the  idol. 

ting,  v.i.  &  t.    [Ting  (1),  s.] 

A.  Intrans. :  To  sound,  to  ring,  to  tinkle. 

"  His  helmet  tingling  tinge." 

Plun-T :  Virgil ;  j&jeid  ix. 

B,  Trans.  :  To  ring,  to  tinkle. 

"Cupide  thi  king  tinging  a  silver  bell." 

Chaucer:  Testament  of  Creseidt. 

lablge,  v.t.  [Lat.  tingo—io  dye;  Gr.  Teyyoi 
(iengj^o)  =  to  wet,  to  moisten,  to  stain.] 

I.  Lit.  :  To  colour,  to  dye,  to  stain ;  to 
modify  the  colour  or  tinge  of. 

"  Wliere  the  high  phimes  above  the  helmet  dance. 
New  tinged  with  Tyiian  dye." 

Pope :  Homer ;  Riad  xv.  834. 

n.  Figuratively : 

1.  To  quality  or  modify  the  taste  or  flavour 
of ;  to  give  a  taste,  flavour,  or  sinack  to. 

2.  To  modify  the  character  or  qualities  of, 

"Sir  Soger  is  something  of  an  humourint;  and  his 
virtues,  as  well  as  imperfections,  are  tinged  by  r  cer- 
tain extravagance,  wliich  malces  them  particularly 
his."— ^drfwon;  Spectator,  No.  106. 

tinge,  S.     [TlN^lE,  v.] 

I.  Lit. :  A  slight  degree  of  colour,  shade,  or 
hue  superadded  or  infused  into  another  sub- 
stance or  mixture  ;  a  colour,  a  tint. 

"  It  gives  boldness  and  grandeur  to  plains  and  fens, 
Unge  and  colouring  to  clays  and  fallows." — PcUey  ; 
Hat.  Thanl,,  ch.  xxvi. 

II,  Figuratively : 

1.  A  superadded  taste  or  flavour  ;  a  smack. 

2.  A  mollification  of  cliaracter  or  qualities  ; 
a  sinack  :  as,  There  is  a  tinge  of  bitterness  in 
his  language. 

*  t^g'-ent,  a.  [Lat.  tingens,  pr.  par.  of  iingo 
=  to  dye.]  Having  the  power  to  tinge  or 
colour. 

"  This  wood,  by  the  tincture  it  afforded,  appeared  to 
have  its  colouced  part  genuine ;  but  as  for  tbe  white 
part,  it  appears  much  less  enriched  with  the  tingent 
property.  ^ Boyle. 

tin'-gi,  trn'-guy,  5.    [See  def.] 

Bot  :  The  Brazilian  name  of  Magonia  pitbes- 
MTis  and  M.  glabrata.     [Magonia.] 

tiil'-|^-d£e,  5.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  ting(is) ;  Lat. 
fem.  pi.  adj.  sutf.  -idee.]    [Tingin^e.] 

tin-gi'-nse,  5.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat,  ting(is);  Lat. 
fem.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -itkb.] 

Entom. :  A  sub-family  of  Membranacea.  The 
most  typical  forms  are  exceedingly  depressed, 
the  hemelytra  frequently  closely  reticulated 
and  semi-transparent.  They  are  minute  and 
very  delicate  bugs  found  upon  variou,s  trees 
and  plants,  chiefly  herbaceous,  feeding  on  their 
juices.  Sometimes  elevated  to  the  rank  of 
a  family  Tiugidaj. 

tin'-gis,  8.    [Etym.  doubtful.] 

Entom.:  The  typical  genus  of  TinginEe(q.v.). 
British  species  sixteen  or  more. 

tin'-gle,  *  tin-gil,  v.i.  &  t  [A  freq.  from 
iing  (q.v.),] 

A,  IiUransitive : 

*  1.  To  tinkle,  to  ting,  to  ring.  (See  ex- 
ample s.v.  Ting,  v.,  A.) 

2.  To  feel  a  kind  of  thrilling  sensation,  as 
in  hearing  a  sharp,  ringing  sound. 

"Ten  times  nt  least  in  the  Chronicles  and  Ezra,  ii 
the  aame  word  dually  used,  for  cymbals;  and  the 
verbe  of  this  root,  Is  the  same,  whereby  God  would 
expresBii  the  tingling  ot  the  ea.res."— Bishop  Hall :  'ih» 
Jmpresne  of  G-od, 

3.  To  feel  a  sharp,  thrilling  pain. 

4.  To  have  a  thrilling  sensation,  or  a  sharp, 
Blight  penetrating  sensation. 

5.  To  cause  a  thrilling  sensation. 

"  Scarcely  conscious  what  he  hears. 
The  truuipeU  tingle  in  his  ears.' 

Hcott :  iioheby,  vi,  25. 

B.  Trans.  :  To  cause  to  £?ive  a  sharp  ring- 
ing sound ;  to  ring,  to  tinkle. 


tm'-gling,  s.  [Tingle.]  A  thrilling,  tremu- 
lous sensation. 

"  He  feels  a  gentle  tingling  come 
Down  to  hu  Anger  and  his  thumb." 

Cotpper:  To  Lady  Atuten. 

*  tin'-glish,  a.  [Eng,  (i7ig?(e); -isA.]  Sensitive. 

"  The  tempera  grow  alive  and  tinglish." 

Browning :  Old  Pictures  in  Florence. 

*  tink,  *  tinck,  *  tynk,  v.t  [Of  imitative 
origin;  cf.  O.  Dut.  tiiign-tangen  ~  to  tingle; 
Lat.  tinnio  ~  to  tinkle  ;  Fr.  tinter.]  To  make 
a  sharp,  shrill  noise  ;  to  tinkle. 


tink,  s.     [TiNK,  v.]    A  tinkle,  a  tingle. 

tin' -kail,  tin'-cal,  s.     [The  Indian  name  for 
borax'.] 
Min.  :  The  same  as  Native-borax  (q.v.). 

tin'-kal-zite,  s.  [Eng.  tinkal;  sufT.  -zite 
{Min.);  Ger.  tlnkalzit.] 

Min. :  A  name  given  to  the  Ulexite  (q.v.)  of 
Africa. 

^[n'-kar,  a.    [See  compound.] 
Tiukar's  root,  s. 

Bot, :  The  root  of  Triostexun  perfoliatum, 
growing  in  the  United  States.  It  is  two  to 
three  feet  high,  with  large,  oval,  acuminate 
leaves,  dull  purple  flowers,  and  orange  col- 
oured berries.  In  small  doses  it  is  a  mild  ca- 
thartic ;  given  in  larger  quantity,  it  produces 
vomiting.  Its  dried  and  roasted  berries  have 
been  used  as  a  substitute  for  coffee.  It  de- 
rives its  popular  name  from  a  Dr.  Tinkar, 
who  first  used  it  medicinally. 

tiin'-ker,  *  tyn-ker,  s.     [Bng.  ttnk,  v. ;  -er. 
From  his  making  a  tinkling  sound.] 
L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  One  who  mends  pots,  kettles,  pans,  or 
the  like. 

"  Or  by  the  sound  to  judge  of  gold  and  brass, 
What  piece  is  tln/cer's  metil,  what  will  x>as8?'' 

Dryden:  Persia*  v.  155. 

2.  The  act  of  tinkering  or  mending ;  cob- 
bling, patching,  botching. 

3.  A  popular  name  for  small  mackerel. 
{New  England.) 

*  II.  Ordn. :  A  small  mortar  on  the  end  of  a 
Btaff". 

tinker's  dam, ».  A  wall  of  dough  raised 
around  a  place  which  a  plumber  desires  to 
flood  with  a  coat  of  solder. 

tin'-ker,  v.t.  &  i.     [Tinker,  s.] 

A.  Trans. :  To  work  at  or  on,  as  a  tinker  ; 
to  mend  in  a  clumsy,  awkward  manner ;  to 
patch,  to  botch.    (Sometimes  followed  by  up.) 

B.  Intrans. :  To  work  at  tinkering ;  to 
work  upon  a  thing  clumsily  or  awkwardly ; 
to  meddle  somewhat  officiously ;  to  patch  up 
things. 

"  I  should  oppose  any  mere  tinkering  of  its  constitu- 
tion which  would  retain  the  hereditary  principles  aa 
its  chief  feature."— Standard,  Nov.  11,  1885. 

* txn'-ker-ly,  a.  [Eng.  tinker;  -ly.]  Per- 
taining to  or  like  a  tinker  ;  clumsy,  awkward. 

tin'-ker-man,  s.  [Eng.  tinker,  andT?i«7i.]  A 
fisherman  who  destroyed  the  young  fry  in  the 
river  Thames  by  nets  and  unlawful  apparatus. 

tin'-kle,  *  tyn-cle,  v.i.  &  (.  [A  freq.  of  tink, 
V.  (q.v.).] 

A.  IntraTisitive : 

1.  To  make  a  sharp,  quick  sound,  as  by 
striking  on  metals  ;  to  clink,  to  jingle. 

"  I  am  become  as  sounding  brass,  or  a  tinkling  eym- 
bal." — 1  Corinthiajis  xiii.  1. 

*  2.  To  make  a  jingling  sound,  as  in  rhyme ; 
to  jingle. 

"  But  now  ray  genius  sinks,  and  hardly  knows 
To  make  a  couplet  tinkle  in  the  close." 

Fenton  :  An  Epistle  to  Mr.  Southerns. 

*  3.  To  resound  with  a  small  sharp  sound  ; 
to  tingle. 

"  A  sudden  horror  seiz'd  his  giddy  head. 
And  his  ears  tinkled,  and  the  colour  fled." 

Dryden  :  Tlieodore  &  Honoria,  94. 

B,  Trans.:  To  cause  to  give  out  a  sharp, 
ringing  sound ;  to  clink,  to  ring. 

tin'-kle,  s.  [TiNKLK,  v."]  A  small,  sharp, 
quick,  ringing  sound,  as  of  a  bell  struck 
gently. 

"  No  longer  labours  merely  to  produce 
The  pomp  of  sound,  or  tinkle  without  use." 

Coioper :  Convursation,  893. 

tih'-kler,  s.     [Eng.  tinkl(e);  -er.] 


1,  A  tinker,  a  tramp,  a  vagabond. 

"  For  I  was  a  worker  la  wood  as  weel  as  a  tin&I^r."-* 
Scott:  Antiquary,  ch.  xx. 

2.  A  bell.    {Slang.) 

tin'-k^Liig>  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.     [Tinkle,  v.i 
A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj. :  (S©o 
the  verb). 

*'  Musical  as  the  ohime  of  ttnkUng  rills." 

Cowper :  Progress  of  Error,  14. 

C.  As  substantive : 

1.  Ord.  Lang.  :  A  small,  quick,  sharp  sound, 
as  of  a  bell  gently  struck. 

"  The  tinkling  of  a  harp  wa-s  heard.'* 

Scott :  liokcby,  r.  T. 

2.  Ornith.:  Quiscahts  crassirostris,  the  Bar- 
badoes  Blackbird,  or  Tinkling  Grakle.  I' 
rids  cattle  of  parasites,  and  owes  its  populai 
name  to  its  harsh,  unmusical  note. 

"  As  the  Tinkling  roosts  in  society,  so  doe-i  it  build 
The  neats,  to  the  number  of  twenty  or  thirty,  ar« 
placed  in  a  single  tree,  usually  a  hog-plum."— GoMa.' 
Birds  of  Jamaica,  p.  224. 

tin  -man,  s.  [Eng.  tin,  and  man.]  A  manu- 
facturer of  or  dealer  in  tinware. 

tinned,  a.    [Eng.  tin,  s. ;  -ed.]    Covered  with 
tin  ;  packed  in  tin  cases  or  canisters  ;  canned. 
"  Meat  is  cheap,  tinned  foods  are  plentiful,  and  Jam 
can  be  purchased  for  a  song."— FieW,  Oct,  3.  1885. 

*tin'-nen,  a.  [Eng.  tin,  s. ;  adj.  suff.  -en,} 
Consisting  or  formed  of  tin. 

"  Thy  tinnen  chariot  shod  with  burning  bosses." 
Sylvester :  Du  Bartus,  fourth  day,  first  wetk. 

*tin'-ner,  s.    [Eng.  tin,  s. ;  -er.] 

1.  One  who  works  in  the  tin-mines. 

"I  cannot  take  my  leave  of  these  (i)mers,  un till  I 
have  observed  a  strange  practice  of  them,  that  once  in 
seven  or  eight  years  tney  burn  down  (and  that  to  their 
great  pront)  their  own  melting-houses." — Puller : 
Worthies ;  Cornwall. 

2.  A  tinman  (q.v.). 

•  tin'-ni-ent,  a.  [Lat.  tinniens,  pr.  par.  of 
tinnio  ='to  ring,]  Emitting  a  clear  ringing 
or  tinkling  sound. 

"  It  will  make  every  religious  string,  so  to  say,  mora 
intense  and  tmnient."— Essay  on  tite  Action  for  the 
Pulpit,  p.  86.     (1753.) 

tin'-ning,  ».    [Tin,  v.] 

1.  The  art,  act,  or  process  of  coating  other 
metals  with  tin  for  the  purpose  of  protecting 
them  from  oxidation  or  rust.  Hollow  ware  i« 
tinned  inside,  having  been  first  thoroughly 
cleaned  and  heated,  by  pouring  grain  tin  into 
the  vessel  and  turning  and  rolling  it  about  so 
as  to  bring  it  in  contact  with  every  part. 
Powdered  rosin  is  used  in  the  bath  to  prevent 
the  formation  of  an  oxide,  and  the  surface  of 
the  ware  is  rubbed  with*  cloth  or  tow  to  aid 
the  process.  In  cold  tinning  an  amalgam  of 
tin  and  mercury  is  applied  to  the  metal,  the 
mercury  being  afterwards  driven  off.  Bridle- 
bits,  stirrups,  and  other  small  articles  ar« 
tinned  by  immersion. 

2.  The  coating  or  layer  of  tin  so  laid  on. 

3.  Canning;  packing  meat,  vegetables,  tc, 
in  tins. 

tin-ni'-tus,  s.  [Lat.,  from  tinnio ^to  ring.] 
(See  compound.) 

tinnltus-aurium,  a. 

Pathol.  :  Ringing  in  the  ears.  It  may  aris* 
from  an  unnatural  state  of  the  circulation  in 
the  ear,  from  disease  of  the  optic  nerve,  or 
from  sympathy  with  the  stomach  when  labour- 
ing under  indigestion. 

i  tin-nun '-CU-luS,  s.  [Lat  =  the  kestrel.] 
Ornith:  An  old  genus  of  Falconinae,  resem- 
bling Falco,  but  with  the  tarsi  long  and 
sti'ong,  with  transverse  hexagonal  scales.  The 
species  are  now  generally  placed  under  Falco 
and  Cerchneis. 

*tin'-ny,  a.  [Eng.  tin,  s. ;  -y.]  Perlaining 
to,  consisting  of,  or  containing  tin ;  abound- 
ing in  or  resembling  tin. 

"  The  lode  is  six  feet  wide,  and  tinny  throuEhout, 
and  wurtli  £75  per  f&thom."— Standard,  Oct.  28,  188L 

'ti-no9'-er-S.s,  $.  [Gr.  reiVo)  {telno)  =t9 
stretch,  and  Ke'pas  Qzeras)  =  a  horn.] 

Palceunt.  :  A  genus  of  Marsh's  Dinocerata 
(q.v.),  said  to  be  synonymous  with  the  Enba- 
sileus  and  Lnxophodon  of  Cope. 

ti-no'-de^l,  s.  [Mod.  Lat.  tin(ea),  and  Gr. 
cT6o?  (eidos)=  form,  appearance.] 

Entom.  :  A  genus  of  Hydropsychidse.  The 
larvte  make  silken  galleries  on  the  surface  of 
submerged  stones. 


boil,  boy;  pout,  jo^l;  cat,  ^ell,  chorus,  9hm,  ben^h;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as;  expect,  Xenophon,  e^ist.    ph  — t 
-Gian,  -ttan  =  shan.    ~tion«  -sion  =  shun;  -tion,  -sioc  =  zhuu.   -clous,  -tious,  -sious  —  shus.   -hie,  -die,  »i;c.  =  bel.  d^L 
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tinospora— tip 


d-nos'-por-a,  s.  [Gr.  TeiVto)((dTio)=to  stretch, 
to  extend,  aud  tnropd  (spora\  triropo^  (sporos) 
=  a  seed.] 

Bot :  A  genus  of  Menispermacese,  tribe 
HeUroclinese.  Male  flowers  with  six  free 
stamens  ;  ovules  curved  ;  seeds  peltate  ;  coty- 
ledons spreading.  Climbing  Indian  shrubs. 
Tinospora  cordi/olia,  formerly  Coeculits  cordi- 
foliusy  is  tlie  Gulancha.  The  roots  and  stems 
are  used  as  an  antidote  to  the  bites  of 
poisonous  serpents  and  of  insects,  also  as  a 
tonic,  antipeiiodic,  and  diuretic.  T.  crispa, 
found  in  Sylhet,  is  believed  to  have  the  same 
qualifies. 

tin-plate,  s.  [Eng.  tin,  s.,  and  plate.]  Iron- 
plate  coated  with  tin  by  dipping  it  into  a 
molten  bath  of  the  latter  metal. 

L       tinplate  -  worker,  s.    One  who  makes 
J    articles  of  tin-ware  ;■  a  tinman. 

%  The  Tinplate  Workers  are  one  of  the 
London  Companies.     They  were  incorporated 

in  1070. 

tia'-sel  (1),  •  tin'-selL,  •  tin-sill,  s.  &  a. 

|0.  Fr.  estiiicelle  ;  Fr.  eimceWe  =  a  spark,  from 
Lat.  scintilla.] 

A.  As  svbstantive : 

*  1.  Originally  applied  to  cloth  or  stuff 
composed  of  silk  and  gold  or  silver  threads. 

"Every  place  was  hauged  with  cloth  of  gold,  cloth  of 
silver,  ilnerl.  arras,  tapestry,  and  what  uot." — Stubbes: 
Anatomsi  of  Abuses,  p.  18. 

2.  A  shining  thin  metallic  plate. 

3.  A  cloth  composed  of  silk  and  silver ;  a 
material  with  a  superficial  sheen  of  but  little 
value. 

4.  Cloth  overlaid  with  foil. 

5.  Something  very  fine  and  gaudy ;  some- 
thing superficially  fine  and  showy  but  really 
of  little  value. 

"  The  character  of  a  man  of  Integrity  and  benevo- 
leiice  is  far  more  desirable  than  that  of  a  man  of 
pleasni-ti  or  of  fasbiou.  The  oue  ia  like  solid  gold,  the 
other  like  tinsel." — Knox :  Essay  8. 

6.  Hence  anything  only  superficially  or  ap- 
parently good  or  valuable. 

"  0  happy  peasant !    0  unhappy  bard  ! 
His  the  mere  tinsel,  hers  the  rich  reward." 

Cowper :  Ti^th,  332. 

B.  As  adj. :  Composed  or  consisting  of 
tinsel ;  hence,  showy,  gaudy,  superficially 
fine  and  valuable  but  in  reality  worthless. 

"  So  have  I  mighty  satisfaction  found, 
To  see  his  tinsel  reason  ou  the  ground." 

Dryden  :  Essay  on  Satire. 

tin'-sel  (2),  s.  [Tine  (3),  v.]  Loss  ;  specif,  in 
Scots  law,  a  term  used  to  signify  forfeiture. 

11(1)  Tinsel  of  supiriority :  A  remedy  intro- 
duced by  statute  for  unentered  vassals  whose 
superiors  are  themselves  uniufeft,  and  there- 
fore cannot  efl'ectually  enter  them. 

(2)  Tinsel  of  the  feu :  The  loss  or  forfeiture 
of  a  feu-right  by  failure  to  pay  the  feu-duty 
for  two  years  whole  and  togethei'. 

tin'-sel,  v.t.  [Tinsel  (1),  s.]  To  adorn  or 
cover  with  tinsel ;  hence,  to  make  outwardly 
or  superficially  showy  and  valuable  while  in 
reality  worthless  ;  to  make  gaudy ;  to  gloss 
over, 

"  The  glare  of  puerile  declamation  that  tinsels  over 
the  trite  essays  of  ths other. "—Warburton:  Alliuuve, 
bk.  i. 

tin'-sel-lj?,  a.  &  adv.     [Eng.  tinsel  (1),  s. ;  -y.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Resembling  tinsel ;  gaudy  ; 
showy  and  superficial. 

B,  As  adv. :  In  a  gaudy  and  superficial 
manner. 

tSXK'-Stuff,  s.     [Eng.  tin,  and  stuf.]    Tin-ore. 
"To  draw  to  surface  the  tijistuff  now  accumulated 
in  the  24-fathom  leveL" — Money  Market  Reoiew,  Aug.  29, 

1885. 

tint,  s.  [For  tinct  (q.v.).]  A  slight  colouring 
or  tincture  distinct  from  tlie  giound  or  jirin- 
cipal  colour ;  a  slight  tinge  ;  a  sujieraddcd 
colouring,  hue,  or  .tinge ;  in  painting,  the 
difierent  degrees  of  intensity  and  strength  of 
colour  in  a  pigment,  which  is  modified  in  oil 
colours  by  the  addition  of  water  in  various 
quantities. 

"  What  bright  enamel !  and  what  various  dyes ! 
What  lively  tints  delight  our  wouderiug  eyes  !" 
SoniervUle  :  To  Lady  Anne  Coventry, 

tint-drawing,  s.  A  method  of  express- 
ing varied  materials  (arehitectural  drawing) 
and  vaiying  surfaces  and  planes  (perspective 
drawing)  by  means  of  tones  or  tints  of  water- 
colours.  It  is  a  term  applied  to  drawings 
made  for  purposes  of  illustration  to  distin- 


guish between  drawings  made  by  means  of 
the  brush  and  drawings  made  entirely  with 
the  pen  or  pencil. 

tint-tool,  s. 

Engr. :  A  graver  for  cutting  the  lines  em- 
ployed in  forming  tints.  They  are  of  various 
sizes,  according  to  the  character  of  the  work 
and  the  depth  of  tint  to  be  produced. 

tint,  v.t  [Tint,  s.]  To  tinge  ;  to  give  a  slight 
colouring  to. 

tint,  pret.  ofv.     [Tine  (3),  v.]    Lost.    (Scotch.) 

"There  was  malr  tint  at  SheritF-Mutr."— Scott: 
Waverley,  ch.  xlvii. 

*tin-ta-niar',  *tin-ta-niarre',  s.  [Fr. 
tiiitamaTTe,  from  tinter  =  to  ring,  and  marre 
=  a  matlock,  a  pickaxe.]  A  loud,  hideous, 
aud  confused  noise. 

"Squalliu?  hautboys,  false ■  stopped  violoncellos, 
buzzing  bassoons  ...  all  ill-tuned.  The  tiutamarre 
which  this  Itind  of  squeaking  and  scraping  and  grum- 
bling produces,  I  will  uot  pain  m>-  reader  by  oriiiging 
stronger  to  his  recollection."— J/oson;  Church  Music, 
p.  218. 

*  tin-tin-nab'-u-lant,  •  tin-tin-nab'-u- 
lar,  *  tin-tin-nab' -u-l9.r-j^,  *  tin-tin- 
nab'-U-loiis,  a.  [Lat.  tintinn^bul-um  =  & 
bell.]  Pertaining  or  relating  to  bells  or  their 
sound. 

"Frappant  aud  tintinnabular  appendages."— F. 
Smith:  Ji^ecteU  Addresses. 

*  tin-tin-nS-b-u-la'-tion,  s.  [Tintin- 
NABULUM.]  A  tinkling  or  ringing  sound,  as 
of  bells. 

"  The  tintinnabulation  that  so  musically  wells 
From  the  bells." 

Poe  :  The  Bells. 

tin-tin-niCb'-u-liini,  s.    [Lat.=a  bell,  from 
tintinno,  freq^.  'of  tinnio  =  to  ring.] 
•  1.  A  bell. 

"  Beating  alternately.  In  measured  time, 
Tiie  clockwork  tintinnabulum  of  rhyme." 

Cowper:  Table  Talk,  529. 

2.  A  mu.sical  instrument  of  percussion,  con- 
sisting of  a  number  of  bells  suspended  in  a 
frame. 

3.  A  jingling  toy  made  of  small  bells,  or  of 
little  plates  of  metal. 

tint'-less,  a.  [Eng.  tint,  s.  ;  -less.}  Having 
no  tint  or  colour ;  colourless. 

"  Some  tintlets  flowers."— J/isi  BrontS  :  ViUette,  ch. 
xii. 

tin'-to,  s.  [Sp.— tinted,  coloured,  from  Lat. 
tinctus.]  A  red  Madeira  wine,  wanting  the 
high  aroma  of  the  white  sorts,  and,  when  old, 
resembling  tawny  port.    (Simmonds.) 

tin' -ware,  s.  [Bug.  tin,  and  ware.]  Articles 
made  of  tinned  iron. 

ti'-ny,  a.  [Etym.  doubtful.  Skeat  suggests  a 
derivation  from  Mid.  Eng.  tene,  (e€?i  =  vexa- 
tion.] Very  little,  very  small,  puny.  (Fre- 
quently joined  with  little.) 

"  When  that  I  was  and  a  Htfle  tiny  boy." 

SJiakesp. :  Twelfth  Night,  v.  1. 

tip  (1),  *  tippe,  *  typ,  s.  [A  weakened  form 
of  top;  Dut.  tvp  =  tip,  end,  point ;  Low  Ger. 
tipp ;  Dan.  tip;  Sw.  tip;  Ger.  zipfel;  IceU 
typpi  =  a  tip  ;  typpa  =  to  tip,  from  toppr  = 
top.] 
I.  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  A  small  pointed  or  tapering  end  or  ex- 
tremity ;  the  top,  especially  if  more  or  less 
rounded  or  pointed. 

"  Mr.  Banks  saw  a  pair  of  horns  which  measured 
from  tip  to  tip  three  feet  nine  inches  aud  a  half." — 
Cook:  l-^rst  Voyage,  bk,  iii.,  ch.  Ix. 

2.  The  top  of  the  stamen  of  a  flower ;  an 
anther. 

3.  The  nozzle  of  a  gas-burner. 

4.  A  ferrule :  as,  the  tip  of  a  bayonet 
scabbard. 

II.  Technically : 

1.  Gilding :  A  tool  made  of  camel's  hair, 
and  used  by  the  gilder  in  transferring  gold- 
leaf  from  the  cushion  to  the  sized  surface  of 
the  work.  The  ends  of  a  number  of  camel's 
hairs  are  secured  by  their  buts  between  two 
cards,  which  are  glued  together,  thus  making 
u  broad,  flat,  and  very  elastic  brush.  This  is 
laid  upon  a  piece  of  gold-leaf,  which  adheres 
to  it  slightly,  and  is  tliereby  removed 

2.  Hat-making :  A  circular  piece  of  scale  or 
paste  board  pasted  on  the  inside  of  a  hat- 
crown  to  stifleii  it. 

3.  Millinery :  The  end  of  a  feather  in  trira- 
raing. 


4,  Shoe-making :  A  plate  on  the  toe  or  heej 
of  a  boot  or  shoe. 

tip-cat,  s.  A  boys'  game,  in  which  a 
small  piece  of  wood  tapering  to  each  end 
(called  a  cat)  is  made  to  rebound  from  the 
ground  by  beiug  struck  on  the  tip  with  a 
stick. 

tip-cheese,  &.    The  same  as  Tip-cat. 

tip-paper,  s.  A  variety  of  stiff'  paper  fo* 
lining  hat-crowns. 

tip-staff  (pi.  tip-staves),  s. 

*  1.  (Originally  tipped-staff) :  A  stafl"  tipped 
with  metal. 

"  One  had  in  his  hand  a  Up-staff  of  a  yellow  catie." 
—Bacon. 

2.  An  officer  bearing  such  a  staff ;  a  sheriff's 
officer,  a  constable. 

"  A  skirmish  took  place  in  Westminster  Hall ;  an4 
it  was  with  difficulty  that  the  Judges  and  tipstaves 
parted  the  combatants." — Macaulay :  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  v. 

*  tip-tilted,  a.  Having  the  tip  or  top 
tilted  or  turned  up.    (Special  coinage.) 

"  Lightly  was  her  slender  nose 
rip-(iZ(edTike  the  petal  of  a  flower." 

Tennyson:  Oareth  A  Lyntti^ 

tip-toe,  8.    [Tiptoe.) 
tip-top,  u..    [Tiptop.] 

tip(2),s.     [Tip  (2),  v.] 

1.  A  tap,  a  slight  blow. 

2.  Rubbish  from  a  quarry. 

*  3,  A  fall. 

4.  A  small  present  in  money.    (5taru;.) 

"  Othera  declare  that  those  only  who  display  befor». 
hand  the  alluring  'tip'  catch  the  porter's  eye."— 
Daily  Telegraph,  Jan.  16,  1885. 

5.  A  hint :  specif,  in  sporting  slang,  private 
information  in  regard  to  the  condition, 
chances,  &c.,  of  competitors  in  a  race,  for 
betting  purposes.     [Tipsthb.] 

6.  An  animal,  &;c.,  considered  or  reported 
to  have  a  good  chance  in  a  race,  &c. 

"  Storm  Light  was  a  great  tip  for  the  SuailweH 
Stakes."— /"("eid,  Oct.  a.  1885. 

*  7.  A  draught  of  liquor. 

"Don't  speak  in  my  tip."— Sua 
ion,  IL 

U  Tip  for  tap:  [Tit  for  tat]. 
tip-battery,  s. 

Eiectro-Magn. :  A  battery  in  which  the 
vessel  turns  on  a  horizontal  pivot,  so  that  the 
pairs  of  plates  may  be  immersed  in  or  raised 
clear  of  the  liquid  in  the  trough  by  tilting. 

tip-cart,  5.  A  cart  which  can  be  tilted 
or  tipped  up,  so  as  to  empty  its  contents 
without  unyoking  the  horses. 

tip-sled,  s.  A  dnmping-sled.  The  box 
Is  supported  on  trunnions  and  on  a  front  post, 
to  which  it  is  connected  by  a  hook. 

tip  (1),  v.t.  [Tip  (1),  8.]  To  form  the  tip  or 
point  of ;  to  cover  the  tip  or  top  of ;  to  put  a 
tip  or  pointed  top  on. 

"  Behind  the  black  wall  of  the  forest. 
Tipping  its  summit  with  silver,  arose  the  moon." 
Longfellow:  Evangeline,  IL  S. 

tip  (2),  *  type,  v.t.  &  i.  [Sw.  tippa  =  to  tap, 
to  tip,  to  touch  lightly.] 

A.  Transitive: 

*  I.  To  strike  lightly :  to  tap  :  to  touch 
lightly.' 

"  A  third  rogue  tips  me  by  the  6\how."—atjift. 

2.  To  cant  or  tilt  up  (as  a  cart),  so  that  the 
contents  may  be  discharged. 

"  Forming  the  slag,  which  is  removed  by  tipping 
the  converter."— /"/eM,  Feb.  19, 1887. 

3.  To  bestow  a  small  money  gift  on ;  to  give 
a  small  present  to. 

"  This  whole  matter  of  tipping  waiters,  and  of 
waiters  expectiiig  to  be  tipped,  Is  a  very  marked 
mfinifestationof  the  poiHo  jof  pauperism." — Sci-ibner's 
Magazine,  J  uly,  1B?7,  p.  400. 

4.  To  give,  communicate,  r  direct  towards 
generally  :  as.  Tip  me  your  .st.  Tip  him  a 
sovereign.    (Slang.) 

5.  To  give  private  information  to  as  regards 
the  chances  of  a  competitor  in  a  race,  &e., 
for  betting  purposes.    [Tipster.]    (Slang.) 

B.  Intrans. :  To  fall  to  or  on  one  side. 
(With  off  or  over.) 

"  To  shun  the  ditch  on  the  one  hand,  he  was  ready 
to  tip  ovur  into  the  niire  on  the  other."— Aun^on; 
Pitgrim's  Progress,  pt.  i. 

f  (1)  To  tip  off  liquor :  To  turn  up  th« 
vessel  till  all  is  drained. 

(2)  To  tip  over :  To  fall  or  turn  over. 

(3)  To  tip  the  wink :  To  direct  a  wink,  or  to 


f^te,  fat,  f^e,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;   we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;   pine,  pit,  sire,  ^x,  marine;  go,  pot; 
or,  wore,  wqII;  work,  who,  son ;  mute,  ciib,  ciire,  unite,  euro  rule,  full ;  try,  Syrian,    aa,  oe  =  e ;  ey  =  a ;  qu  =  kw. 
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wink  at  another,  as  a  signal  of  caution,  pri- 
vate iiiforniiition. 
"Sudden,  sbe  storms  1  she  raves  I  You  tip  the  wink, 
But  spare  your  ceusure  ;  Sllia  does  not  driulE." 

Pope :  Moral  Esaaya,  ii.  33. 

(4)  To  tip  up :  To  raise  or  tilt  the  end  of,  so 
as  to  discharge  the  contents. 

*tip'-et,  s.    [Tippet.] 

tip-penge,  5.   pi.      [See  del 
pieces ;  twopence.    {Scotch.) 

tip'-pen-y,  tip-pen-ny,  s.  [Twopenny.] 
Ale  sold  at  twopence  a  quart.    {Scotch.) 

"He  just  staid  the  drinking  o' two  pints  o'  Uppenny, 
to  tell  U9  how  my  leddy  was,"— Scott;  Guy  Manner- 
ing,  ch.  L 

tip'-per,  s.  [After  Thomas  Tipper,  by  whom 
)t  was  first  brewed.]  A  kind  of  ale  having  a 
peculiar  flavour. 

"  If  they  draws  the  Brighton  Old  Tipper  here,  I 
takes  that  nle  at  night." — Dickens :  Martin  Chmzlewit, 

C)l.  XXV. 

tip'-pet,  *  tep-et,  *  tlp-et,  *  typ-pet,  s. 

[A.S.  tceppet,  from  Lat.  tapete  =  cloth,  hang- 
ings.) 
L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  A  fur  or  cloth  covering  for  the  neck 
and  shoulders,  worn  over  the  dress. 

"A  child  In  Lrmdon  wears  a  little  tippet  of  otter- 
skin  which  a  Cree  Indian  away  ou  tlie  Peace  River  got 
for  her."  —Daily  Teleiffi-aph,  Nov.  4,  1385. 

2.  A  length  of  twisted  hair  or  gut  in  a  line. 

3.  A  handful  of  straw  bound  together  at 
one  end  and  used  in  thatching. 

II.  Eccles. :  A  round  black  cape,  "so  that 
it  be  not  silk,"  which,  according  to  Canon  5S, 
may  be  worn  over  the  shoulder  by  clergymen 
who  are  not  graduates.  Tippets  were  for- 
merly worn  by  all  clerics,  as  they  still  are  (of 
fur)  by  the  judges ;  and  traces  i  if  it  may  be  dis- 
tinguished under  the  hoods  of  Oxford  doctors, 
and  many  other  giaduates, 

*  %  (1)  To  turn  tippet :  To  make  a  complete 
change  ;  to  disguise  one's  self. 

"Ye  stand  now 
As  if  ye  had  worried  sheep :  you  must  turn  tippet. 
And  suddenly,  and  truly,  and  discreetly 
Put  on  the  shape  and  order  of  huiiiauity." 

Beaam.  &  Flet.  :  Montieur  Thomas,  ii.  2. 

(2)  Tyburn  tippet :  A  halter  round  the  neck. 

Up' -ping  (1),  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s,     [Tip  (1),  v.] 
A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  £  partieip.  adj.  :  (See 
the  verb). 
G.  As  substantive : 

Music :  A  peculiar  action  of  the  tongue 
against  the  roof  of  the  mouth  used  by  flute 
players,  to  ensure  a  brillitUit  and  spirited 
articulation  of  staccato  notes.  The  term  is 
sometimes  applied  also  to  the  rapid  repetition 
of  notes  in  cornet  playing. 

tip'-ping  (2),  pr.  par.  or  a.     [Tip  (2),  v.] 

tlpping-waggon,  s.  A  waggon  which 
can  be  canted  up,  so  as  to  discharge  the  load 
without  unyoking  the  horses. 

tip'-ple,T.i.  &  t.  [A  frequent,  from  tip  (2),  v. ; 
cf.  Norw.  tipla  =  to  drink  little  and  often,  to 
tipple.]    [Tipsy.] 

A.  Intrans. :  To  drink  strong  or  spirituous 
liquors  frequently  nr  habitually;  to  indulge 
habitually  in  the  use  of  spirituous  liquors  ; 
especially,  to  drink  frequently,  but  not  to  such 
an  extent  as  to  produce  absolute  drunkenness. 

"  I  said  not  tlils  hecaase  he  loves 
Through  the  long  day  to  swear  and  tipple." 

Wordtworth:  Andrew  Jones. 

*B,  Trans. :  To  drink,  as  spirituous  liquors, 
habitually,  and  to  excess. 

"  Thoughtful  of  drink,  aud  eager,  in  a  dream, 
Tipples  imai;inary  pots  of  ale."  Philips. 

'5tp'-pls  (1),  s.  [Tipple,  v.]  Liquor  taken  in 
drinking ;  drink. 

"  That  appareotly  innocuous  beverage  which  haa 
hitherto  passed  itself  off  an  the  teetotallers'  tipple." — 
DaUy  Telegraph,  Jan.  12,  1886. 

tip'-ple  (2),  s.  [A  rtimin.  from  tip  (1),  s.]  A 
bundle  of  hay  collected  from  the  swath  and 
formed  into  a  coni<;al  shape.  This  is  tied 
near  tlie  toji,  so  as  to  malce  it  taper  to  a  point, 
and  set  upon  its  base  to  di-y.    {Prov.) 

*  tip'-pled  (le  as  el),  a.  [Tipple,  s.]  Drunk, 
tipsy.    {DryrJen :  Tyrannic  Love,  iv.  1.) 

tip'-pl(>.  -.     fEng.  tippl{e),  v.  ;  -er.] 

*  1.  i)iie  whii  sells  liquor  ;  the  keeper  of  an 
inn  nr  [mblic  house  ;  a  publican. 

"  Tiiey  nre  but  tippJerg,  such  as  keep  alehouflea." —  l 
Latimer:  Works,  i.  1^:1.  I 


2.  One  who  tipples;  one  who  indulges 
habitually  and  frequently  in  the  use  of 
spirituous  liquors,  though  not  to  such  an 
extent  as  to  produce  absolute  drunkenness, 

tip'-pling,  pr.  par.  or  a.    [Tipple,  v.] 

tippling -house,  s.  a  contemptuous 
name  for  a  tavern  or  public-house. 

"  Such  kind  of  men  who  lurked  in  tippling-houses." 
—Camden:  Mst.  (itiecn  Elizabeth  (an.  1601). 

tip'-si-fy,  v.t.     [Eng.  tipsy;  -fy.]     To  make 
tipsy  ;  to  intoxicate.    {Slang.) 


tip'-si-ly,  adu.  [Eng.  tipsy:  -ly.]  In  a  tipsy 
manner ;  like  one  tipsy. 

tip'-si-ness,  s.  [Eng.  tipsy;  suff.  -ness.] 
The  state  of  being  tipsy. 

tip'-ster,  s.  [Eng,  tip  (2),  s.  ;  -ster.]  One 
who  supplies  private  information  in  regard  to 
a  coming  race  or  the  like ;  one  who  for  a  fee 
sends  tips  to  his  customers  for  betting  pur- 
poses. 

"  The  late  Mr.  Segrott,  who  carried  on  the  business 
of  tipster  aud  sausace  making,  was  the  last  year's 
winner  of  this  iilnte.— Evening  Standard,  Oct.  3, 1885. 

tip'-sy,  *  tip'-sey,  a.  [Connected  with  tip 
(2),  v.,  and  tip-pie  ;  cf.  Swiss  tips  =  a  fuddling 
with  drink;  tipseln— to  fuddle  one's  self; 
betipst  =  tipsy.] 

1.  Overcome  with  strong  drink  ;  intoxicated 
to  a  degree  short  of  absolute  drunkenness ; 
fuddled. 

"  I  heard  a  voice  within,  or  else  I'm  tipxef/ — 
Mala,  where  are  you  ?  Come,  you  little  gipsey." 
Chatterton:  Revenge,  ii.  2. 

2.  Proceeding  from  intoxication  ;  resembling 
intoxication  ;  reeling.     (Milton:  Comus,  104.) 

tipsy-cake,  s.  A  sponge  or  Savoy  cake 
soaked  in  wine  and  stuck  with  almonds,  and 
served  with  custard. 

*  tipt,  a.     [Tip  (2),  v.]    Tipsy,  intoxicated. 

"Your  master's  almost  tipt  already.''— Marmion: 
AnthiTMiry,  iv, 

tip'-toe,  a.  &  s.    [Bug.  tip  (1),  s.,  and  *og.] 
*  A.  -lis  adjective : 

1.  On  the  tip  or  end  of  the  toe. 

"  Night's  candles  are  hunit  out,  and  Jocund  day 
Stands  tiptoe  on  the  misty  mountain  topa." 

Shaketp. :  lionteo  &  Juliet,  ill.  6. 

11  Hence,  quiet,  stealthy. 

•'  With  tiptoe  step  Vice  silently  succeeds." 

Cowper :  Expostulation,  84. 

2.  Highest,  topmost. 

"  Froud  of  your  smiles,  he's  mounted  many  a  story 
Above  the  tiptoe  pinnacle  of  glory." 

Uyrom :  Epil.  to  tlurlothrumbo. 

B.  As  mbst.  :  The  tip  or  end  of  the  toe. 
"  Ten  ruddy  wildings  in  the  wood  I  found, 
Aud  stood  ou  tiptoes,  reacliiug  from  the  grouud." 
Dryden  :  Virgif,  EcL  iii.  103. 

^  To  be  (or  stand)  on  tiptoe:  To  be  on  the 
strain  ;  to  be  on  the  alert. 

"  In  every  new  attempt,  ex^ctation  is  on  tiptoe  to 
see  whether  there  is  not  some  improvemeut."— ^noa:  ; 
Winter  Evenings,  even.  L 

*  tip' -toe,  v.i.  [Tiptoe,  s.]  To  go  or  walk  on 
tiptoe. 

"  Mabel  tiptoed  tohoTTooia.''— Richardson:  Clarissa, 
vi.  104. 

*  tip'-to6n,  s.  pi.    [Tiptoe.] 
tip'-top,  s.  &  a.    [Bug.  tip  (1),  s.,  and  top.] 

A,  As  subst. :  The  highest  point  or  degree ; 
the  very  best  of  anything. 

B.  As  adj. :  Of  the  very  highest  class  or 
degree  ;  first-rate ;  the  very  best. 

"  I  promised  to  provide  them  with  tip-top  shooting 
for  one  season."— /'te/ci,  Jan.  2i,  1886. 

tip'-top-per,  8.  [Bug.  tiptop;  -er.]  A  person, 
animal,  or  thing  of  the  highest  quality,  class, 
or  degree. 

"  Several  other  tip-toppan  being  behind  the  pair." 
—Field,  Dec  26,  1886. 

txp-U-a'-na,  s.  [Prom  tipu,  the  native  name 
of  one  species  of  the  genus.] 

Bat.  :  A  genus  of  Dalbergiese ;  akin  to 
Maohserium,  It  contains  three  large  trees 
with  unequally  pinnate  leaves,  and  terminal 
piinicles  of  yellow  or  pale  purple  flowers. 
Tipuana  keteroptcra  furnishes  a  kind  of 
timber,  one  of  those  known  at  Rio  Janeiro  as 
angelim.    {Treas.  of  Bnt.) 

tip'-U-la,  s.  (Lat.  tippula^an  insect  which 
runs  swiftly  over  water,  a  water-spider,  the 
Hydronietra  (q.v.).] 


Entom.;  Crane-fly,  the  typical  genus  of 
Tipulidss'(q.v.).  The  antennaj  have  all  the 
articulations  but  the  second  almost  cylin- 
drical ;  the  second  globular.  About  fifty 
species  are  known  from  Europe,  many  of  them 
common.  Tipula  oleracea  is  the  very  common 
species  called  by  children  Daddy  Long-legs. 
It  is  about  an  inch  long,  hoary  brown,  with 
four-brown  streaks  on  the  thorax  ;  the  legs 
brownish-yellow,  the  thighs,  tibiie,  and  tarsi 
blackish  towards  their  ends.  It  deposits 
about  300  shining  black  eggs  in  or  on  the 
grouud.  The  larvse,  called  Grubs  and  Leatlier- 
jackets,  are  dingy  gray,  or  brownish  worms 
destitute  of  feet;  they  feed  on  the  roots  of 
grasses  and  other  plants,  and  are  often  very 
destructive.  When  full  grown  they  are  an  inch 
01'  an  inch  and  a  half  long.  The  change  to 
the  i«upa  state  takes  place  underground; 
the  pupa  itself  has  respiratory  tubes.  A 
smaller  species,  T.  hortuCana,  is  common  id 
gardens.  One  of  the  largest  species  is  the 
Great  Crane-fly,  G.  gigantea,  an  inch  and  a 
quarter  in  length. 

tip'-u-lar-^,  a.  [Tipula.]  Of  or  pertaining 
to  insects  of  the  genus  Tipula 

ti-pu'-li-dae,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  tipul(a) ;  Lat. 
fern.  pi.  adj.  suH'.  -idee.] 

EiLtom.  :  Crane-flies,  a  family  of  Nemocera. 
Antenna?  longer  than  the  head,  with  thirteen 
or  more  joints,  rarely  pectinated.  Compound 
eyes,  rounded  or  oval ;  ocelli  none.  Fronb  of 
the  head  beaked,  proboscis  short,  fleshy ; 
palpi  four-jointed  ;  abdomen  and  legs  long  and 
slender  ;  wings  with  numerous  veins,  some  of 
them  cross- veins.  The  larva  of  most  species 
live  in  rotten  wood ;  a  few  are  aquatic 
Diatiibution  world-wide.  Genera  and  epeciea 
very  numerous. 

tir,  s.  [Ft.]  a  shooting-match  or  meeting: 
as,  the  Belgian  Tir  National. 

ti-rade',  s.  [Ft.  =  a  drawing  out,  a  tirade, 
from  Ital.  tlrata~&  drawing  a  pulling,  from 
tirare  =  to  pull,  to  draw,  to  snatch.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  A  long,  violent  speech  or  de- 
clamation ;  a  declamatory  harangue,  censure, 
or  reproof. 

"  A  long  tirade  against  everybody  who  dared  to 
reuder  tlie  aacved  cause  of  womens  rights  absurd.' — 
Daily  Telegraph,  Sept.  10, 1885. 

2,  Mitsic :  The  filling  up  of  an  interval 
between  two  notes  witli  a  run,  in  vocal  or 
instrumental  music. 

tirailleur  (as  ti-ral-yer'),  s.  [Fr.]  A  name 
originally  applied  in  France  during  the 
Revolution  of  1792  to  light-armed  troops,  who 
were  thrown  out  from  the  main  body  to  bring 
on  an  action,  cover  a,n  attack,  or  generally  to 
annoy  or  deceive  the  enemy  ;  a  skirmishei",  a 
sharpshooter. 

tire(l),  s.     [Fr.]    [Tier.] 

1,  A  row,  a  rank,  a  tier. 

"  stood  rank'd  of  seraphim  another  row, 
In  posture  to  displode  their  second  tire 
Of  thunder."  Milton :  P.  L.,  vL  60S. 

2.  A  train. 

"  Such  one  was  Wrath,  the  last  of  this  ungodly  tirv." 
Spenser:  F.  Q..  I.  iv.  35. 

t'ire  (2),  s.  [Btym.  doubtful ;  prob.  the  same 
as  Tire  (3),  s.] 

1.  Vehicles :  An  iron  band  around  the  fellies 
of  a  wheel.  The  circular  continuous  tire  is  of 
American  origin.  In  Europe  tires  were,  until 
lately,  generally  made  in  sections  arranged  to 
break  joints  with  the  fellies.  The  rim-tire  is 
expanded  by  heating,  and  then  shrunk  on  so 
as  to  tightly  compress  the  wheel,  and  bolted  ; 
in  the  sectional  tire,  bolts  only  are  relied  ou 
to  hold  the  parts  together.  Steel  railway- 
tii'es  are  always  of  the  former  kind.  India- 
rubber  wheel-tires  are  used  for  the  purpose  of 
decreasing  the  jar  on  the  vehicle,  and  as  a 
means  of  increasing  the  tractive  adherence.    ■ 

2.  Rail.  :  The  rim  of  a  driving  wheel,  shrunk 
on  to  the  other  portion. 

tire-bender,  s.  A  device  for  bending 
tires  to  a  uniform  circular  curve. 

tire-^bolt,  s.  An  ordinary  nut  and  washer 
bolt,  used  for  securing  tires  to  the  fellies  of 
wlieels.  The  nut  and  washer  are  applied  on 
the  interior  of  the  felly,  and  the  head  counter- 
sunk into  the  tire. 

tire-drill,  s.    A  contrivance  for  drilling 
the  bolt-holtjw  in  tires. 
tire-heator,  s.     A  furnace  in  which  a 


*>5^  boj)';  pD^t.  jowl;  cat,  cell,  chorus.  9liin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as;  expect,  :^3norilion,  exist,    -iiig- 
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tire  is  expanded  by  heat  so  as  to  tightly 
embrace  the  circle  of  fellies,  or  the  rim  of  the 
wheel,  on  which  it  shrinks  in  cooling. 

tire-iue£isiu:er,  s.  An  instrument  for 
measuring  the  circumference  of  wheels  and 
the  length  of  the  developed  tires. 

tire-press,  s.  A  machine  for  driving  the 
WTought-iron  or  steel  tire  on  to  the  rim  of  a 
driving-wheel. 

tire-roller,  s.  A  form  of  rolling-mill  for 
tires  in  which  the  rolls  between  which  the 
work  is  performed  are  made  to  overhang  their 
bearings  and  be  movable  from  or  to  each 
flther,  so  as  to  allow  the  endless  tire  to  be 
introdnced  between  them  and  the  parts  then 
brought  together,  so  that  the  pass  is  com- 
plete. 

tire-shrinker, «.  A  device  for  shorten- 
ing tires  when  they  have  become  loose  from 
the  shrinkage  of  the  wheeL 

tire-smith,  s.  One  who  makes  tires  and 
other  iron  work  for  coaches,  &c. 

tire  (3),  *  tyr,  *  tyre,  s.  [A  contract,  of 
attire  (q.v.);  cf.  Prov.  tiera,  teira  =  a  row, 
attire ;  O,  H.  Ger.  ziari ;  M.  H.  Ger.  mere ; 
Ger.  zier  =  ornament ;  zUr»n  =  to  ornament.] 

*  1.  A  head-dress. 

"  On  her  bead  she  wore  a  tyre  of  gold." 

Speiiier  :  P.  Q.,  I.  x.  BL 

*  2.  Attire,  generally. 

"  In  no  gay  tyr."        Alexander  A  Dlndlmui,  SSS. 

*  3.  Furniture,  apparatus. 

"  Saint  Geoi-ge's  worth 
EiikiiiOlea  like  desire  of  high  exploits : 
Imuiediate  siegex,  and  the  lire  of  war, 
Rowl  in  thy  eager  miud.'        PliUips:  Blenheim. 

4.  A  child's  apron  without  sleeves  ;  a  pina- 
fore, a  tier. 

*  tire-valiant,  *  tire-valliant,  s  A 
kind  of  head-dress. 

"The  tire-valiant  or  any  tire  of  Venetian  admit- 
tance."— Slmkes/J. :  Merry  Wives,  iii,  3. 

•  tire  (1),  *  tyre,  v.t,  [Tire(3),  s.]  To  attire, 
to  adorn,  to  dress. 

"  She  painted  her  fact  and  tired  her  head  "—2  Kings 
ix.  30. 

•  tire  (2),  v.i.  [Fr.  tirer  =  to  draw,  to  snatch, 
to  pluck  ;  Eug.  tear.] 

1.  Falconry  :  To  seize,  pull,  and  tear  prey. 
The  hawk  was  said  to  tire  on  her  prey  when 
it  was  thrown  to  her  and  she  began  to  tear 
and  pull  at  it. 

"  Like  an  empty  eagle. 
Tire  on  the  flesh  of  men." 

Shaketp. :  a  Henry  VI .  i.  1. 

2.  To  seize  eagerly ;  to  be  fixed  or  closely 
engaged  in  or  upon  anything. 

"  Upon  that  were  m^thoughta  tiring." 

Shakesp.:  Timon  of  Athens,  Iii.  4. 

tiire  (3),  v.t.  &  i.  [A.S.  (eorian  —  to  be  tired, 
to  weary,  to  tire;  tirigan  ■=.  to  provoke,  to 
vex,  to  irritate.] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  exhaust  the  strength  of  by  toil  or 
labour ;  to  fatigue,  to  weary ;  to  wear  out 
pliysically. 

"  I  have  tired  inyaalf."     Shakeap. :  Oymbeline,  iii.  6. 

2.  To  exhaust  the  patience  or  attention  of 
by  dulntss  or  tediuusness ;  to  make  sick  of 
something  ;  to  cause  repugnance  or  sickness 
in  by  excessive  supply  or  continuance ;  to 
wear  out. 

"To  tire  the  reader  with  a  long  preface,  when  I 
want  hia  unfiitigued  attention  to  a  long  poem."— WoW- 
Bmith  :  Deserted  f'iUttge.    (Pref.) 

B.  liitrans.  :  To  become  weary,  fatigued, 
or  exhausted  ;  to  have  the  strength  or  patieuca 
fail. 

"  Of  this  aad  work  when  each  hegiiis  to  tire. 
They  sit  them  down  just  where  they  were  hefore." 
Thorruon  :  Castle  of  Indolence,  i.  Oi. 

IT  To  (ire  out:  To  weary  or  fatigue  to  ex- 
cess ;  to  wear  ont ;  to  exhaust  thoroughly. 

"His  cold  and  uncourteoos  answers  could  not  tire 
out  the  royal  indnleence."— J/ocauIa^ .'  Miit.  £ng., 
ch.  xvii. 

tired,  pa.  par.  or  a.     [Tire  (3),  ».] 

^ed'-neSS,  s.  [Eng.  tired;  -ness.]  Tha 
quality  or  state  of  being  tired  or  fatigued  ; 
weariness,  exhaustion. 

"  It  is  not  through  the  tiredness  of  the  age  of  the 
e^LTtli,  but  through  our  own  negligence,  that  it  hath 
not  3,'itislicd  US  bountiiully.  ■— iifdiftem^?;  On  Previ- 
dence. 

^  tire'-less,  a.  [Eng.  tire  (3),  v. ;  -less.]  Un- 
tiring, unwearying. 

"The  tirele*^  and  warm-hearted  missionary.  "—Z)ai7p 
Telegraph,  Nov.  17,  l8Si. 


*  tire'-liag,  *  tyre-ling,  a.  [Eug.  Ure  (3), 
v. ;  -ling.\    Tired,  fatigued. 

"  The  former  villain  which  did  lead 
Her  tyreling  Jade."      Spenser :  F.  ft.,  VL  vU.  40. 

*  tire'-man,  s.  [Eng.  tire  (l),  v.,  and  man.] 
A  man  who  attends  to  the  dressing  of  another ; 
a  valet. 

"  By  all  your  titles,  and  whole  style  at  once. 
Of  tireman,  niouutebauk,  aud  iuatiee  Jones, 
I  do  salute  you." 

Ben  Janson  :  Expott.  vrith  Inigo  Jones. 

ti-res'-i-as,  s.  [Lat,  from  Gr.  Teipeo-ias 
(Teiresias),  the  name  of  a  Theban  who  by  ac- 
cident saw  Athene  bathing,  and  was  struck 
blind  by  her  throwing  water  in  his  face.  Re- 
penting of  what  she  had  done,  she  gave  him  a 
a  staff  to  walk  with,  and  made  him  a  sooth- 
sayer. ] 

1.  Bat. .  A  genus  of  Confervacese,  now  a 
sjnionym  of  CEdogonium,  It  has  a  spiral 
structure  in  the  cell  walls. 

2.  Palceont.  :  A  genus  of  Crustacea.  Known 
British  species  one,  characteristic  of  the 
Lower  Silurian. 

tire'-SOme,  a.     [Eng.  (ire (3),  v. ;  -some.] 

1.  Exhausting  the  strength  ;  wearying, 
fatiguing,  tiring:  as,  a  (treso?7ie journey. 

2.  Exhausting  the  patience;  wearisome, 
tedious. 

"  This  tiresome  round  of  palling  pleasnreB." 

Byron :  To  a  Lady. 

tire'-some-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  tiresome;  -ly.]  In 
a  tiresome  or  wearisome  manner ;  weari- 
somely. 

tire'-some-ness,  s.  [Eng.  tiresome;  -ness.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  tiresome, 
fatiguing,  or  exhausting  ;  weari  somen  ess, 
tediousness. 

*  tiLre'-wom-9.n,  *  tyre-wom-an, ».  [Eng. 
tire  (I),  v.,  and  woTnan.] 

1.  A  woman  who  attends  to  the  dressing  or 
toilet  of  another  ;  a  lady's  maid. 

"The  Lady  Anne,  at  her  toilette,  on  the  morning 
after  the  council,  spoke  of  the  investigation  with  such 
Bcoru  as  emboldened  the  vei:y  tirewomen  who  were 
dresBiug  her  to  put  in  their  je&ts."—Macaulay  :  Hist. 
Sng.,  ch.  iz. 

2.  A  dresser  in  a  theatre. 
tir'-ing,  pr.  par.  or  a.    [Tire  (1),  v.] 

tiring-house,  tiring-room,   s.    The 

room  or  place  in  which  players  dress  for  the 
stage. 

"This  green  plot  shall  be  our  stage,  this  hawthorn 

brake     our     tiring  ■  hoitte/'—Shakesp. :     Midsummer 

Night's  Dream.,  iii.  l, 

tirl,  s.  [A  variant  of  trill  or  tlirilL]  A  smart 
tap  or  stroke.     (Scotch.) 

tirl,  v.i,  &  t.    [Tirl,  s.] 

A.  Intrans. :  To  make  a  slight  noise,  as  by 
touching  some  loose  or  slack  object,  so  as  to 
produce  a  tremulous  motion  or  sound. 

B,  Trans. :  To  uncover ;  to  strip  of  a 
covering  or  roof.     (Scotch.) 

"  Whyles  on  the  strong-winged  tempest  flylu', 
Tirlin'  the  kirks." 

BuTTis:  Address  to  the  DeiL 

^  To  tirl  at  the  pin :  To  twirl  or  rattle  at 
the  door-latch,  as  a  courteous  signal  that  a 
person  wishes  or  intends  to  enter ;  an  old 
practice  which  prevailed  before  bells  or 
knockers  were  in  use.    (Scotch.) 

"And  murder  tirl'd  at  the  rfoor-jrfn,  if  lie  canna 
Wn," — Scott :  Antiquary,  ch.  xl. 

tir'-lie-wir-lie,  a.  &  s.    [Tirl.] 

A.  As  adj.:  Intricate;  trivially  ornamental. 

"They  hae  contrived  Queer  tirliewirlie  holes,  that 
gane  out  to  the  open  air.  — ft'coiC  Antiquary,  ch.  xxi. 

B.  As  suhst.  :  A  whirligig ;  an  ornament 
consisting  of  a  number  of  intervolved  lines. 

*  tir'-o,  5.    [Tyro.] 

tir-6-9in'-i-uni,  s.  [Lat.]  The  first  service 
of  a  soldier  ;  the  first  rudiments  of  any  art ; 
a  novitiate ;  hence,  used  by  Cowper  as  a 
title  for  a  poem  on  schools. 

ti-ro'-lite,  s.    [Tyrolite.] 

T-iron  (iron  as  i'-em),  s.  [See  def.]  A 
kind  of  angle-iron  having  a  flat  flange  and  a 
web  like  the  letter  T,  from  which  it  is  named. 

Ti-ro'-ni-an,  a,  [From  Tiro,  the  freedman, 
pupil,  and'amanuensis  of  Cicero.]  An  epithet 
applied  to  notes,  or  to  a  system  of  shorthand 
in  which  they  were  written,  the  production 
of  Tiro. 


tirr,  v.t.  [Prob.  connected  with  tmr  or  tirl 
v.]  To  tear,  to  uncover,  to  unroof,  to  strip ; 
to  pare  oil'  the  sward  from  with  a  spa(lo. 
(Scotch.) 

tir'-ra-lir-ra,  s.  [Seedef.]  Aword  intended 
to  represent  the  note  of  a  lark,  a  horn,  or  the 
like. 

"  The  lark  that  Urralirra  chanta, 
With  hey  1  with  hey  1  the  thrush  and  the  jay." 
"■ -'         ■  Winter'*  Tale,  W'^' 


tir'-ret,  a.    [Etyra.  doubtful.] 
Her.  :  A  manacle. 

*  tir'-rit,  5.    [A  word  of  no  derivation.]  Fright, 
terror. 

"  Here's  a  goodly  tumult  I  Til  forswear  keeping 
bouse,  before  I'll  be  in  these  tirrrits  aud  frights." — 
Shakesp. :  2  Henry  IV.,  ii.  4. 

tir'-ri-vie§,  s.  pi.     [Cf.  tirr.]    Tantrums; 
burst  of  passion  or  ill-humour.    (Scotch.) 
"For  that  mattor  when  he  wnsna  in  ane  o'  his 
tirrivies."— Scott :   Wavefley,  ch.  Ixix. 

tir'-wit,  s.    [From  the  cry  of  the  bird.]    The 
lapwing. 

'ti§,  V.    [See  def.]    A  common  contraction  of 
it  is. 

ti'-san,  s.    [Ptisaj^.] 

ti'-sar,  s.    [Fr.] 

Glass-manuf. :  The  fireplace  at  the  side  of, 
and  heating  the  annealing  arch  of,  the  plate- 
glass  furnace. 

ti§t'-ic,   ti^'-ic-alt   a.    [Phthisic,    Phthi- 
sical.] 

tis'-ick-y,  a.    [Eng.  tisic;  -y.]    Consumptive, 
phthisical. 

Ti§'-ri,  s.     [Heb.    'Hian  (Thishri),  from  an  ob- 
solete root  signifying  to  begin.] 

Jewish  Calendar :  The  first  month  of  tha 
civil,  and  the  seventh  of  the  ecclesiastical  year. 
It  corresponded  to  part  of  our  September  and 
October.  The  Great  Day  of  Atonement  and 
the  Feast  of  Tabernacles  fell  within  its  limits. 
Called  in  1  Kings  viii.  2,  Ethanim  (—  streaming 
rivers),  because  the  rivers,  swelled  by  the 
autumnal  rains,  were  then  in  flood.  The  name 
tisri  occurs  in  the  Palmyrene  inscriptions, 
and  was  probably  not  confined  to  the  Jews. 

tiss'-iie   (SS   as   sh),    s.      [O.    Fr.   tissu  ~  a. 
ribbon,  fillet,  or  head-band  of  woven  stuti; 
prop.  pa.  par.  of  tlstre  (Fr.  tisser)  =  to  weave, 
frotn  Lat.  texo.]    [Text.] 
I.  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  Literally : 

(1)  Tissue-paper  (q.v.). 

(2)  A  very  fine  transparent  silk  stuff  used 
for  veils  ;  white  or  coloured.  It  was  formerly 
interwoven  with  gold  or  silver  threads  and 
embossed  with  figures. 

(3)  Cloth  interwoven  with  gold. 

"  The  taste  fur  the  spices,  the  tissues,  aud  the  jewels 
of  the  East  became  ati'onger  day  by  day." — Macaulau  : 
But.  Eng.,  eh.  xviiL 

2.  Fig. :  A  connected  series ;  a  concatena- 
tion :  as,  The  whole  story  is  a  tissue  of  false- 
hoods. 

II.  Technically : 

1.  Histology:  A  set  of  cells  modified  for 
the  performance  of  a  special  function  ;  the 
fabric  of  which  the  organs  of  plants  and 
animals  are  composed.  The  structure  of 
tissues,  with  very  few  exceptions,  is  imper- 
ceptible to  tlie  unassisted  eye,  and  requires 
the  aid  of  the  microscope  for  its  resolution. 
Tissues  which  are  absent  from  plants  occui 
in  animals;  these  are  called  Animal  Tissui-s 
and  have  a  relation  to  movement  or  to  senwa 
tion,  as  the  muscles  and  nerves.  But  planls 
preserve,  protect,  and  sustain  themselves,  and 
the  correspondingtissues  in  animals  are  spoken 
of  a.s  tlie  Veget;ible  Tissues  ;  of  this  kind  are 
epithelium  and  bone.  Tissues  always  present 
the  same  general  arrangement  in  the  same 
organism,  but  are  combined  in  different  ways 
in  different  organisms.  In  the  lower  forms  of 
life,  whether  animal  or  vegetable,  the  distinc- 
tions between  tissues  become  less  and  less 
obvious,  and  there  are  organisms  so  extremely 
simple  that  the  tissue  of  their  bodies  is  of  a 
uniform  cellular  character. 

(1)  Animal :  The  term  tissue  is  used  in  deal- 
ing with  (a)  the  structure  of  organs,  which  are 
composed  of  various  tissues;  and  (b)  specially 
of  the  cfunponent  parts  of  organs.     In  the 


15.te,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pme,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pdfc. 
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first  and  wider  sense,  the  anatomical  individnal 
is  made  up  of  osseous  tissue,  or  bone ;  mus- 
cnliir  tissue,  or  flesli ;  adipose  tissue,  or  fat; 
cai-tilaginous  tissue,  or  gristle ;  connective 
tissue,  serving  to  bind  the  whole  together ; 
and  pigmentary  tissue,  or  colouring  matter. 
In  dealing  with  animal  tissues  in  the  strict 
sense,  histologieal  analysis  shows  tlieni  to  be 
much  more  difterentiated  and  elabomte  in 
structure  than  those  of  plants.  They  may  be 
divided  iuto :  (a)  Epithelium,  consisting  of 
■ufileated  protoplasmic  cells,  forming  con- 
tinuous masses,  either  arranged  in  a  single 
layer,  or  stratified  and  forming  several  super- 
imposed layei*s.  Th&  lining  of  the  tubes  and 
alveoli  of  secreting  and  excreting  glands,  and 
the  sensory  or  terminal  parts  of  the  orgfins 
of  sense  consist  of  epithelium.  (6)  Connective 
Tissue,  a  name  applied  to  a  vaiiety  of  tissues 
developed  from  the  same  embryonal  element, 
■erving  more  or  less  as  framework  or  connect- 
ing substance  for  nervous,  nmscular,  glandular, 
and  vascular  tissues.  In  the  embiyo  and  in 
the  growing  condition  one  may  be  changed 
Into  the  other,  and  in  the  adult  they  gntdually 
shade  off  one  into  the  other.  These  tissues 
are  divided  into  three  groups,  in  all  of  which 
the  ground  substance,  matrix,  or  intercellular 
mibstani'e,  is  distinguished  from  the  cells  em- 
bedded therein  :  (i)  Fibrous  connective  tissue, 
consisting  of  microscopic,  band-like,  or  cylin- 
drical bundles  of  exceedingly  fine  homogeneous 
fibrils,  sometimes  aggregated  in  groups,  and 
held  together  by  an  alliuminoua,  semi-fluid 
cement  substance  called  globulin,  (ii)  Carti- 
lage, consisting  of  a  firm  ground-substance 
with  cells  embedded  therein.  Cartilage  may 
be  Hyaline,  having  the  ground-substance  firm 
and  resembling  ground- glass ;  Fibrous,  or 
Kbro-ciirtilage,  consisting  of  fibrous  connec- 
tive tissue  arranged  in  bundles,  and  these  again 
In  layers  ;  and  Yellow,  Elastic,  or  Reticular, 


'4.  AnftoKL    striated  mnscuTar  tlssaa,    n.  Vegetftblflu 
OeUiUar  tisvue,  coin^Mised  of  proBeuctaymatonB  cells. 

baving  the  ground-work  permeated  by  dense 
networks  of  elastic  fibrils,  (iii)  Bone  and 
Dentine,  both  developed  from  transformed 
embryonal  connective  tissue,  (c)  Muscular 
tissue  :  (i)  Non-striated,  consistii'ig  of  nucle- 
ated cells,  contractile  in  one  definite  direction, 
becoming  sliorter  and  thicker  during  contrac- 
tion, (ii)  Striiited,  composed  of  extremely 
long  more  or  less  cylindrical  fibres,  held  to- 
gether by  bundles  of  fibrous  connective  tissue 
80  as  to  form  larger  or  smaller  bundles  ;  tliese 
again  are  aggregated  together  by  stronger 
lands  and  septJi  of  fibrous  connective  tissue, 
and  these  into  the  fascicles  or  divisions  of  an 
anatomical  muscle,  (d)  Neivous,  consisting 
of  bundles  of  nerve-fibres  held  together  by 
fibrous  connective  tissue,  which  carries  the 
blood-vessels  supplying  the  nerve-trunk,  a 
plexus  of  lymphatics,  groups  of  fat  cells,  and 
aometinies  numeious  plasma  cells. 

(2)  Vegetable :  Two  forms  of  aggregations  of 
cells,  called  generally  Cellular  Tissue,  may  be 
distinguished,  according  to  the  form  and  re- 
lative position  of  the  cells  which  compose 
them :  (a)  Parenchyma  (Areolar,  Utricular, 
or  Vesicular  Tissue),  in  which  thin-wjiUed 
cells,  of  a  diameter  nearly  equal  in  all  direc- 
tions, are  united  to  one  another  by  broad 
surfaces ;  and  (b)  Prosenchyma,  in  which  the 
cells  are  pointed  at  both  ends,  and  are  much 
longer  than  they  are  broad.  Wlien  the  walla 
of  the  cells  are  much  thickened,  the  tissue 
is  called  sclerenchyma :  this  may  be  either 
parenchymatous  or  prosenchymatous,  accord- 
ing to  the  form  of  the  cells.  When  the  trans- 
Terse  walls  of  a  row  of  super-imposed  cells 
are  absorbed  or  perforated,  so  that  they  coal- 
esce and  form  tubes  or  vessels,  the  tissue  is 
said  to  be  vascular.  When  all  the  cells  have 
ceased  to    divide,   and  have  assumed    their 


definite  form,  the  tissue  is  called  permanent ; 
when,  on  the  contrary,  the  cells  are  still 
dividing,  it  is  called  generating  tissue.  When 
several  dift'erent  tissues  occur  in  one  plant, 
as  in  all  the  higher  plants,  they  are  arranged 
into  systoms.  Three  such  systems  of  tissues 
are  usually  met  witli :  (1)  The  epidermal, 
which  covers  the  exterior  of  the  plant,  and 
usually  consists  of  a  single  layer  of  cells  ;  (2) 
the  fibro-vascular,  which  traverses  the  body 
of  the  plant  in  the  foini  of  bundles,  and  is 
characterized  by  the  preseiice  of  tubes  and 
vessels,  itnti  of  long,  pointed,  proscncliyiiia- 
tous  relU— the  Wood-tiitres  ;  (3)  the  fiiiula- 
mcntul  tissue,  which  fills  up  the  rest  nl"  i.lie 
space,  and  consists  principally  of  pai  encliytna. 
2.  Entom. :  A  British  geometer  mntli,  Sco- 
tosia  dubitata.  The  fore  wings  have  nnniorous 
transverse  wavy  lines ;  the  larva  feeds  on 
buckthorn. 

tissue-paper,  s.  A  very  thin  gauze- 
like  paper  made  of  scvpral  sizes,  and  used  for 
the  pr()Cection  of  engiuvings,  and  for  wrapping 
fi,ne  and  delicate  articles. 

tiss'-ue  (SS  as  sh),  v.t.     [Tissue,  s.]    To  form 
tissue  ot,  to  interweave,  to  variegat<\ 

"  The  chariot  was  covered  with  cloth  of  gold  tUstied 
Qpou  blue."— BacDTi, 

tlSS'-ned  (ss  as  sli),pa.  par.  or  a.  [Tissue,  v.] 

1.  Variegated. 

"  Flaying  with  thy  vesture'tt  tUsued  flowers.' 

Cowper  :  On  m^  J/ot/tor's  Picture. 

2.  Dressed  in  or  adorned  with  tissue. 

tit  (1),  s.     [Icel.  tittr  =  a  tit,  a  bird ;  titlingr  = 
a  sparrow.] 

1,  A  titmouse  (q.v.); 
%.  A  little  horse. 

"  N&y,  should  the  tits  get  on  for  oncfl^ 
Eftch  rider  is  bo  grave  a  dunce. 
That,  as  I've  heaid  good  judges  say, 
Tis  teu  to  oue  they  d  loae  their  way." 

Lloyd :  The  Poetry  Profeisorg. 

S.  A  contemptuous  term  for  a  woman,  (In 
this  sense  perhaps  fi'om  teat  (q  v.). 

"  A  vfwt  virago  or    an    ugly  titJ'—Burtont    AtuU. 
Melancholy,  p.  524. 

4.  A  bit,  a  morseL 
tit-warbler,  s. 

Omith. :  Sylvicola  minuta. 

tit  (2),  s.     [A  corrupt,  of  tip  (2),  s.  (q.v.).]    A 
tap,  a  slight  blow. 

T[  Tit'foT-tat:  An  equivalent  in  way  of  re- 
venge or  retaliation. 

Ti'-tan,  s.  &  a.     [Lat.,  from  Gr.  TtTav  (Titan) 
=  tlie  8un-god.] 

A.  As  substantive: 

1.  Grecian  MyUiology : 

(1)  According  to  the  more  modern  account, 
the  eldest  son  of  Uranus  and  Gaia,  wlio  re- 
linquished tlie  sovereignty  of  gods  and  men 
to  his  younger  brother  Saturn,  the  latter  un- 
dertaking to  destroy  all  his  children,  so  that 
the  monarchy  might  I'evert  to  those  of  Titan. 
He  afterwards  recovered  the  sovereignty  from 
Saturn  ;  but  Jupiter,  the  son  of  the  latter, 
vanquished  him,  and  restored  it  to  his  father. 

(2)  A  name  applied  to  the  sun,  as  the  off- 
spring of  Hyperion,  one  of  the  Titans. 

(3)  One  of  the  children  of  Coelus  (or  Uranus) 
and  Teri-a.  They  were  six  males,  Oceanus, 
Coios,  Crios,  Hyperion,  lapetus,  and  Kmnos  ; 
and  six  females,  Theia,  Rheia  (or  Rhea), 
Themis,  Mnemosyne,  Phoebe,  and  Tethys. 
These  children,  according  to  the  commonly- 
received  legend,  were  hated  by  their  father, 
who,  as  soon  as  they  were  born,  thrust  them 
out  of  sight  into  a  cavern  of  Earth,  who, 
grieved  at  his  unnatural  conduct,  produced 
the  "substance  of  hoary  steel,"  and,  forming 
frnm  it  a  sickle,  roused  her  children,  the 
Titans,  to  nbellion  agauist  him.  The  wars  of 
the  Tit:ins  ai,^ainst  the  gods  are  often  con- 
founded with  that  of  the  Giants  ;  but  the  war 
of  the  Titans  was  against  Saturn,  and  that  of 
the  Giants  against  Jupiter. 

2.  Astron. :  The  sixth  of  the  eight  satellites 
of  Saturn.  Its  mean  distance  from  the  centre 
of  th''  planet  is  781,000  miles;  its  periodic 
time,  15  days,  22  hours,  41  minutes,  and  25-2 
seconds. 

3.  Chem. :  [Titanium]. 

4.  Min:  [Titanite]. 

B.  As  adj. :  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  Titans ; 
Titanic. 

Titan-like,  adv.    After  the  fashion  of  the 


Titans,  who  piled  mouritain  on  mountain  lii 
order  to  reach  ho;i\en  in  their  war  againat 
Saturn, 
*'  They  were  gigautic  ttiltids,  und  their  steep  fdin 
Was  Tita7i-tike,  on  diiriiig  doubts  to  pile 
Thoughts  ^thich  should  call  duwu  thunder,  and  tbn 
Uaiue."  Byron:  OhUde  Jlaiold.  IIL  10&, 

ti'-tan-ate,  s.    [Eng.  titan(iG);  -ate.} 
Cliem. :  A  salt  of  titanic  acid. 
titanate  of  iron,  s. 

Min. :  The  same  as  Ilmbnite. 

*  Ti' -tan-ess,  s.  [Eng.  Titan;  -ess.]  A 
female  Titan ;  a  female  personage  of  surpasa- 
ing  power. 

"  Truth  .  ,  .  Titaneu  among   deities." — C.  Bronte: 
ntlettc.  ch.  xxxix- 

ti-ta-ne'-thes,  o,    [Formed  from  Lat.  Titan  .\ 

(q-'v-).J  i 

Zool.  :  A  genus  of  Oniscidfe.  Titanetlies 
albus,  from  the  JVIammoth  Cave  in  Kentucky, 
is  blind. 

Ti-ta'-ni-a,  s.  [Lat.  =  a  name  of  Latona,  as 
daughter  of  the  Titan  Coius  ;  of  PyiTlia,  as  a 
descL-nilaut  of  the  Titan  Prometheus ;  of 
Diana  as  the  sistei",  and  of  Circe  as  the  daugh- 
ter of  Sol.  Shakespeare  {Midsummer  Night's 
Dream)  uses  the  name  for  the  wife  of  Oberon,] 
Astron. :  The  third  of  the  four  satellites  of 
Uranus.  Its  mean  distance  from  the  centre 
of  the  planet  is  272,000  miles,  its  periodic 
time  S'705S97  days. 

ti-ta'~ni-an,  ti-tan-it'-ic,  a.  [Mod.  Lac 
tit:in/mm);  Eng.  ai.lj.  suS. -ian,  -Uic.]  Per- 
tiiHiing  to  titanium  (q.v.). 

Ti-tan'-ic  (I),  a.  [Eng.  Titan;  -ic.]  Of.  per- 
taining to,  or  characteristiu  of  the  Titans: 
henci^,  gigantir,  superhuman ;  enormous  in 
size  or  stiength. 

"  Rome— Rome  imperial,  hows  her  to  the  atorm, 
Lu  tine  same  dust  and  blaL-kiiuba,  aud  we  imait 
The  alteloton  of  her  Tiutuc  u>nn." 

Byron:  t'hitde  Harold,  iv.  46L 

ti-tS-n'-ic  (2),  a.  [Mod.  Lat.  titaii(iuvi) ;  Eng. 
adj.  sull.  -ic]  Pwtaiuiug  to  or  derived  from 
titauiuin. 

titanic-acid.  s. 

1.  Chem. :  B.2TiOs.  A  whit«  powder  obtained 
by  adding  auinionia  to  titanic  chloiide.  It  is 
soluble  in  sulphuric,  nitric,  and  hydrocjhloric 
acids,  aud  forms  with  tiie  metals  and  alkaline 
earths  salts  called  titanates. 

2.  Mill.:  The  same  as  Rutile,Octahedritg, 
and  Brookite. 

titanic-chloride,  s. 

Ckem.  :  T1CI4.  A  C()lourless,  transparent, 
heavy  liquid,  prepared  by  passing  chlorine  over 
an  ignited  mixture  of  titanic  oxide  and  char- 
coal. Sp.  gr.  17609  at  0°;  boils  at  136°,  and 
emits  white  fumes  on  exposure  to  the  air, 

titanic-iron,  s. 

Min.  :  The  same  as  MEtcACCANnTi. 
titanic-oxide,  s. 

Chem. :  Ti04.  Occurs  native  in  three  differ- 
ent forms,  viz.,  as  rutile  and  anatase,  in  which 
it  is  diinetric,  and  as  bi-ookite,  in  which  it  is 
trimetric.  It  is  insoluble  in  water  and  in  all 
acids,  except  strong  sulphuric  acid. 

ti-tan-if'-er-oiis,  a.  [Eng.  titanium,  aud 
Lat.  fero  =  to  bear,  to  produce.] 

Min. :  Producing  or  containing  titanium. 

titaniferous  iron-ore,  s. 

Min. :  The  same  as  Menaqcanite  (q.v.X 

titaniferous  iron-sand,  a. 

Min. :  A  variety  of  Menaccanite  (q.v.), 
occurring  in  small  grains,  sometimes  iu  ex- 
tensive  deposits,  resulting  from  the  degrada- 
tion of  igneous  rocks. 

ti'-tan-ite,  s.  [Eng.  titan(ium);  suff.  -i£e 
(Min.);  Fr.  titane siliceo-calaiire  ;  Ger.  tltanit.\ 
Min. :  A  mineral occujTingmostlyincrystals, 
rarely  massive.  Crystallization,  monocUnic  ; 
harduess,  5  to  5-5  ;  sp.  gr.  3-4  to  3"5(i  ;  lustre, 
adamantine  to  resinous ;  colour,  sliades  of 
brown,  yellow,  green,  gray,  black  ;  streak, 
white  ;  transparent  to  opiique  ;  brittle.  Com- 
pos. :  a  silico-titanate  of  lime,  with  the  for- 
mula (CaO  -f  TiO^)Si02.  Dana  distiuguisiies 
the  followiTig  varieties  :  1.  Ordinary  :  (1)  ti- 
tanite, brown  to  black ;  (2)  sphone,  yellow, 
and  of  light  colours,  and"  translucent ;  2. 
Manganesian,  greenovite  ;  3.  Ciystallcgraphie, 


'^^^  hop*;  pout>  jdwl;  cat,  ^ell,  chorus,  9hin,  hengh;  so*  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as;  expect,  ;>enophon,  e^ist.    ph  —  t 
•<Aaau  -tiaa  —  shaa.    -tion,  -sion  =  sb&a ;  -{ion,  -§ion  ~  zhun.    -cious»  -tious,  -sious  =  shus.   -hie,  -die.  &c.  =  bel.  dol. 
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dependins  upon  the  direetion  in  which  the 
crystal  is  eloiij^iited,  aud  lu-niiinorphic  forms. 
Occurs  in  gmnite,  gneiss,  luica-scliist,  syenite, 
&c.,  also  in  beds  of  iron-ore,  aud  sometimes 
in  volcanic  rocks.  Enormous  crystals  of  the 
brown  yariety  (lederit,e)have  been  found  (1SS5) 
at  Renfrew,  Canada,  sometimes  weighing  as 
mucli  as  72  lbs. 


M-tan-it'-ic, 


[TlTANIAN.] 


ti-ta'-ni-um,  s.  [Gr.  rcVai'os  (tltmios)  =  lime, 
gypsum,  a  white  earth,  chalk,  marble 
scrapings.] 

'CJiem. :  A  very  rare  metallic  element,  dis- 
covered by  Gregor  in  17S9.  Symt)0l  Ti ;  at. 
wt.  50.  It  is  never  found  in  the  metallic 
state,  but  may  be  obtained  by  lieating  the 
double  fluoride  of  potassium  aud  titanium 
with  potassium  in  a  covered  crucible,  or  by 
mixing  titanic  oxide  with  one-sixth  of  its 
weight  of  charcoal  and  exposing  to  the  strong- 
est heat  of  an  air-furnace.  It  is  a  dark-green, 
heavy,  amorphous  powder,  having  under  the 
microscope  the  colour  and  lustre  of  iron.  It 
dissolves  in  warm  hydrochloric  acid,  with 
evolution  of  hydrogen,  and,  when  heated  in 
tUe  air,  bums  with  great  splendour.  Like 
tin,  it  forms  two  classes  of  compounds— the 
titanic,  in  which  it  is  quadrivalent,  and  the 
titanous,  in  which  it  is  trivalent.  The  spectro- 
aeope  shows  that  there  is  titanium  in  the  sun. 

TT  Titanium-oxide  =  jljiatose,  Brookite,  Rit- 
tUe. 

titanium-green,  s. 

Chem. :  A  pigment  produced  by  adding  po- 
tassium ferrocyanide  to  titanic  chloride.  It 
Is  recommended  as  an  innocuous  substitute 
for  Sehweinfurt  and  other  arsenical  gi'eens, 
but  is  inferior  in  colour. 

ti-tan-6-  (1),  pref.  [Gr.  Tirai/  (Titan),  geuit. 
TiTdvo<;  (TUa}ios):=  a  Titan.]  Of  or  pertaining 
to  a  Titan  ;  hence,  huge,  monstrous. 

ti-tan-o- (2),  pre/.  [Titanium.]  Containing, 
derived  from,  or  resembling  the  metallic  ele- 
ment titanium  tq.v.). 

fci-tan-6-fer'-rite,  a.  [Pref.  titano-  (2),  and 
Jer'rite.] 

Min.  :  The  same  as  Menaccanite  (q.v.). 

fi-tan-6-morph'-ite,  s.  [Pref.  titario-  (2); 
Gr!  A*.opiAT  (morphe)  =  form,  aud  sutf.  -ite 
iMin.).] 

Min. :  A  white  mineral,  isomorphous  with 
titanit«  (q.v.).  Results  from  the  alteration  of 
rutile  and  menaccanite  (q.v.),  the  grains  or 
crystals  of  which  it  eucloses.  An  analysis 
showed ;  titanic  acid,  74*32  ;  lime,  25-27  ;  prot- 
oxide of  iron,  a  trace,  which  corresponds  to 
the  formula,  CaTiaOg.  Found  in  the  horn- 
blende schists  of  the  Hohe  Eule,  Lampers- 
dorf,  Silesia. 

ti-t^'-o-m^s,  8.  [Pref.  titarto-  (1),  and  Gr. 
fLvs  imiLs)  =  a  mouse.] 

PalcEont. :  A  genus  of  Lagomyidse,  from  the 
French  Miocene,  di fFering  chiefly  from  Lagomys 
in  haying  one  molar  less  in  the  lower  jaw. 

^tan'-o-phls,  8.  [Pref  titano-  (1),  and  Gr. 
o^is  (pphis)  =  a  snake.] 

PcUmont.  :  A  synonym  of  Dinophis  (q.v.). 

t^tan-6-saa'-ruS,  s.  [Pref.  titano-  (l),  and 
Gr.  travpos  (sauros)  =  a  lizai'd.] 

PalcBont.:  A  synonym  of  Atlantosaurus, 
the  type-genns  of  the  family  Atlantosauridse 
of  Marsh's  order  Sauropoda  (q.v.).  In  the 
family  the  ischia  are  directed  downwards,  with 
expanded  extremities  meeting  on  the  median 
line ;  anterior  caudal  vertebra  with  lateral 
cavities.  The  species  of  the  type-genus  are 
gigantic  Dinosaurians,  but  the  least  specialized 
fomifi  of  the  sub-class,  in  some  respects  ap- 
proaching Mesozoic  Crocodiles.  Atlantosaurus 
montana,  from  the  Upper  Jurassic  of  Colorado, 
according  to  Mai-sh,  **is  by  far  the  largest 
land-animal  yet  discovered,  its  dimensions 
being  greater  than  was  supposed  possible  in 
an  animal  that  lived  and  moved  npon  the 
laud.  It  was  some  fifty  or  sixtyfeet  in  length, 
and,  when  erect,  at  least  thirty  feet  in  height. 
It  doubtless  fed  upon  the  foliage  of  the  moun- 
tain forests,  portions  of  which  are  preserved 
with  its  remains. "  i 

ti-tan-o-ther'-i-nm,  »       [Pref.  titano-  (1), 
and  Gr.  Svjpiov  (thirion)  —  a  wild  beast.] 
Paloeont. :  One  of  the  names  given  to  the 


remains  of  a  group  of  animals  of  gigantic  size 
from  the  Eocene  and  Miocene  of  the  New 
World.  The  flrst  known  fnigment  was  named 
Menodus  by  Pomel  in  1S49  ;  more  perfect 
remains  have  since  been  described  by  Leidy 
as  Titanotherium  and  Megaeerops,  by  Marsh 
as  Brontotherium,  and  by  Cope  as  Symboro- 
don.  Prof.  Flower  {Encyc,  Brit.  (ed.  9tli),  xv. 
42S)  says  that  some  of  these  ajipear  to  present 
generid  modifications,  but  the  synonymy  is 
much  confused.  Tlie  head  was  large  and 
much  elongated,  as  in  the  Rhinoceros,  but 
they  had  a  pair  of  stout  diverging  osseous 
protuberances,  like  horn-cases,  on  tiie  niaxil- 
laries  in  front  of  the  orbits.  Their  molar  teeth 
were  of  a  simple  palseotheroid  type,  and  the 
incisors  and  canines  were  very  much  reduced. 
Their  fore  feet  had  four  and  their  hind  feet 
three  short,  stout  toes. 

ti'-tan-OUS,  a.    [Eng.  titan{i-wm);  -ous.]    Per- 
taining to  titanium. 

titanous-chloride,  s. 

CJiein. :  Ti2Cl6.  Produced  by  the  action  of 
hydrogen  on  titanic  chloride.  It  forms  dark 
violet  scales,  having  a  strong  lustre,  deli- 
quesces in  the  air  ;it  ordinary  temiierature, 
and  dissolves  in  watei-,  forming  a  violet-red 
solution. 

tltanoQs-oxide,  s. 

Chem.  :  Ti20a.  A  black  powder  obtained 
by  beating  titanic  oxide  in  hydrogen.  It  is 
almost  insoluble  in  nitric  and  hydrochloric 
acids,  but  dissolves  in  sulphuric  acid,  forming 
a  violet-colom-ed  solution. 

ti'-tan-iis,  s.    [Lat.  =  a  Titan.] 

Entom.  :  A  genus  of  Prioninae,  vrith  fili- 
form antennae.  Titanus  gigas,  from  Cayenne 
and  the  Amazons,  is  frequently  eight  inches 
long,  exclusive  of  the  antennae. 

tit'-bit,  s.     [Tidbit.]     A  nice,   delicious,   or 
tender  morsel. 

"John  paiiiijered  eaquire  South  with  HtbiU  till  be 
grew  v/itiitoii."—AriiUthnot :  BisL  John  Bull. 

■  tite,  v.i.     [Tide,  v.'\    For  tideth  =  happens. 

*tit-er,  v.i.    [O.  Icel.  titra.]    To  tell  tales; 
to  chatter. 

*  tit-er-er,   *  tit-er-ere,  a.     [Titeb.]     A 

chatterer. 

*  tit-er-ing,  a.    [Titer.]    Courtship. 

titli,  a.  [TioHT.]  Tight,  nimble,  brisk.  (Beavm* 
&  Flet. :  Woman's  Prize,  iii.  5.) 

titli'-gr-tole,  tithe'-^ble,  *  tyth-a-ble,  a. 

[Eng.  tithe;  -able.]    Subject  or  liable  to  the 

payment  of  tithes. 

"  There  were  farmers  in  the  "Vale  of  Clwyd  renting 
rich  pasture  laud  which  was  only  titTteable  to  the  ex- 
teat  of  6d.  per  acre."— Daily  Chronicle,  Sept.  8, 18S& 

tithe,  *  tethe,  *  tythe,  s.  &  a.    [A.S.  teddha 
=  tenth  (for  teondha) ;  tedthing  =  a  tithing,  a 
tithe,  from  tedti  =  ten  (q.v.).] 
A.  As  substantive : 

1.  Ord.  Lang. ;  The  tentli  part  of  anything ; 
a  tenth. 

2.  Specif.  :  A  tenth  of  the  annual  produce 
of  one's  industry,  or  of  wealth  obtained  from 
any  source,  given  voluntarily  or  exacted  by 
law,  for  the  support  of  divine  worship. 
Under  the  patriarchal  dispensation,  Abraham 
gave  Melchizedek  the  tenth  part  of  the  spoil 
taken  in  battle  from  the  Eastern  kings  (Gen. 
xiv.  20).  Jacob  at  Bethel  vowed  to  give  tithes 
to  Jehovah  if  he  were  divinely  permitted  to 
return  to  his  father's  tent  in  safety  and  pros- 
perity (xxviii.  20-22).  Tithes  for  the  support 
of  the  Levites  were  an  essential  part  of  the 
Mosaic  economy  (Lev.  xxvii,  30-33) ;  they,  on 
their  part,  were  to  pay  tithes  for  the  support 
of  the  High  Priest  (Num.  xviii.  21-28).  It  is 
probable  that,  in  the  Christian  Church,  tithes 
were  first  paid  in  imitation  of  the  arrange- 
ments under  the  Jewish  dispensation.  Such 
tithes  are  first  mentioned  in  a  decree  made 
in  a  synod  held  a.d.  786,  wherein  this  pay- 
ment in  general  is  strongly  enjoined.  The 
next  authentic  mention  of  them  is  about  the 
year  900,  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  laws,  where  this 
payment  is  not  only  enjoined,  bnt  a  penalty 
added  upon  non-observance ;  and  this  law  is 
seconded  by  tlie  laws  of  Athelstan,  about  the 
year  930.  Upon  their  first  introduction,  every 
man  might  give  them  to  what  priest  he  pleased, 
or  might  pay  them  into  the  hands  of  the 
bishop,  for  distribution  by  him.    But,  when 


dlot-eaee  were  divided  into  perishes,  the  tithos 
of  each  were  allotted  to  its  own  particukir 
niiuister ;   first  by  common  consent,  or  tin 
appointments  of  lords  of  manors,  and  aftev- 
wai-ds  by  the  written  law  of  the  laud.    Tha 
first  step  towards  this  result  was  taken  Ij 
Innocent  IIL,  about  1200,  who,  in  an  epistib 
to  tlie  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  dated  from 
the  palace  of  the  Lateran,  enjoined  the  pay- 
ment of  tithes  to  the  parsons  of  the  respective 
parislies  wliere  every  man  inhabited,     "Thii 
epistle,"  says  Sir  Edward  Coke,  "  bound  not 
the  lay  subjects  of  this  realm ;   bnt,  being 
reasonable  and  just,  it  was  allowed  of,  and  so 
became  lex  ierrce."    Tithes  in  England  are  of 
three  sorts,  personal,  prtedial,  and  mixed.  [See 
extract.]  They  ai'e  also  divided  into  great  and 
small  tithes.   Great  tithes  consist  of  all  species 
of   corn  and  grain,   hay  and  wood.     Small 
tithes    consist    of   pnedial   tithes    of    other 
kinds,    together   with    mixed   and    personal 
tithes.    Great  tithes  belong  to  the  rector,  and 
are  hence  called  parsonage  tithes  ;  small  tithet' 
belong  to  the  vicar,  and  are  hence    called 
vicarage  tithes.    Tithes  have  to  a  large  extent 
been  commuted  into  rent-charges,  wliich  art 
payable  half-yearly,  and  are  recoverable  by 
distress  and  sale,  like  ordinary  rents.    Tithee 
are  due  either  de  jure  or  by  custom  ;  to  th« 
latter  class  belong  all  personal  tithes,    E» 
emjition  from  tithes  may  be  by  composition, 
a  modus  decimandi,  prescription,  or  Act  of 
Parliament.     A  modus  decimandi  (commonly 
called  simply  a  modus)  was  where  there  was 
by  custom  a  particidar  manner   of  titliing 
allowed  dilferent  from  the   general    law   of 
taking  tithes  in  kind,  such  as  a  pecuniary 
compensation,  as  twopence  an  acre,  or  a  com- 
pensation in  work  and  labour,  as  that  the 
parson  should  have  only  the  twelftli  cock  of 
hay,  and  not  the  tenth,  in  considtiration  of 
the  owner's  making  it  for  him.  A  prebcription 
de  7ion  decimando  was  a  claim  to  b--  eiitiroly 
discharged  of  tithes,  and  to  pay  no  compensa- 
tion in  lieu  of  them,  whence  have  sprung  all 
the  lands  which,  being  in  lay  hands,  do  at 
present  claim  to  be  tithe-free.    The  institution 
of  the  tithe  belongs  to  countries  ii»  which 
church  and  state  are  united,  or  which  ftaye  a 
recognized  national  religion.     It  doeti  not  exist 
in  the  United  Slati;s,  in  which  eveiy  laith  ia 
equally  under  tlie  support  of  the  law  and  none 
are  pusseased  of  special  privileges,  and  In  whicii 
the  questiou  of  religiun  has  been  left  out  of  the 
Constitution.    Tithes  have  been  cullected  by 
the  Mormons  for  the  support  of  their  Cliurch, 
and  the  building  of  the  Temple  in  Salt  Lake  City 
3.  A  very  small  part  in  proportion. 

"The  tithe  of  a" hair  wiie  never  lost  in  my  boom 
before." — Hhttkeap. :  1  Henry  1 V.,  Hi.  s. 

*  B.  As  adj. :  Tenth. 

"  Every  tithe  soul  'moiigst  luaiiy  tbousaud  difimea," 
Sliakesp.  :  Truittit  A  CretsiJa,  it.  i 

IT  Commutation  of  tithes:  The  conversion  of 
tithes  into  a  rent-charge  payable  in  mon«y 
and  chargeable  on  the  land. 

tithe-conunlssloner,  s.  One  of  a  board 

of  commissioners  appointed  by  Government 
for  arranging  propositions  for  commuting  i>i- 
compounding  tithes. 

tithe-free.  a.  Exempt  from  the  payment 
of  tithes. 

tithe  -  gatherer,  a.    On«  who  •oileeta 

tithes. 

*  tithe-pig,  i.    One  pig  oat  of  ten  gireB 

to  the  priest  as  a  church-rate. 

"Aud  HomctimeB  comes  she  'with  a  titht-pi^t  teU, 
Tickling  a  parson's  uoBe  as  'a  lies  asleep." 

Shahetp. :  Jlomeo  *  JuHot,  \.  1. 

*  tlthe-prootor,  s.  a  levier  or  collaeHt 
of  tithes  or  church-rates,  formerly  employ»rf 
by  the  clergy  of  the  Establiihed  Churcli  ia 
Ireland  to  assess  and  collect  the  tithes  vh 
farmers'  and  cottagers'  crops. 

*  tithe,  *tythe,  v.t.  A  i.    [A-S.  t»U}^imn.\ 

[TlTHB,  «.] 

A*  TraTisitivt: 

1.  To  exact  tithes  from ;  to  lery  a  tasth 
part  on. 

"  Te  tithB  mint  and  rae  and  oil  manner  of  k*rk&* — 
Lake  xi,  42. 

2.  To  pay  tithes  on ;  to  pay  the  tenth  part«l 
"  Hllita^  spoil,  and  the  prey  eott«n  in  war,  !■  aW 

tytbable,  for  Abraham  tythed  it  to  MelcnlaeieJt  "— 
Spelman :  Of  Tj/thet,  ch.  xvL 

B.  Intrans. :  To  pay  tithes. 
"  For  lambe,  pig,  and  calf,  and  for  other  the  like, 
Tiths  so  as  tny  cattle  the  lord  do  not  strike.* 


j&te.  f^t,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;   we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;   pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;   go,  pdC 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  son ;  mute,  cuh,  oiire,  ^nite,  cux,  rule,  full  •  *ry,  Syrian.    33,  oe  =  e ;  ey  =  a ;  qu  ==  kw. 


titheless— title 


C9© 


•  tithe'-less,  a.    [Eng.  tithe,  a. ;  -less,}    The 
same  as  Tithe-free  (q.v.). 

lSXh'~eT,  pnm.   [Seedef.]   The  other.   (Scotch.) 

tafh'-er,  s.    [Eng.  tith(e);  -er.]    One  who  col- 
lects tithes. 

"Thua  far  titherg  theinselvea  havo  contributed  to 
their  own  coufutatioo,"— J/iiton;  Likeliest  MeanM  to 
Remove  Birelings. 

tith'-ing.  •  teth-ing,  s.  &  o.    [A.a   iedth- 
ung.]    ITiTHE,  s.] 

A.  As  substantive : 

*  1.  A  tithe,  a  tenth. 

"  Tlier  lithing  and  ther  oflfrtng  both© 
Tby  clemith  by  posEessioti. 

Chaucer  (/) ;  Plowman'$  Tal^ 

t  2.  The  act  of  taking  or  levying  tithes. 

"  Wben  I  come  to  tbe  tithing  of  them,  I  will  tithe 
them  one  with  another,  and  vs-ill  make  au  Irifihmau 
the  tith  1  ug-man."— SpcTiier .-  State  qf  Ireland. 

3.  A  decennary ;  a  number  or  company  of 
ten  householders,  who,  dwelling  near  each 
other,  were  sureties  or  free  pledges  to  the 
king  for  the  good  behaviour  of  each  other. 
The  institution  has  long  ceased,  but  the  name 
and  division  are  still  retained  in  many  parts 
of  England. 

"The  civil  diTision  of  the  territory  of  England  Is 
into  counties,  of  thoBe  counties  into  hundreds,  of 
those  hundreds  into  tithinga  or  towns." — Blackatone  : 
Oommejit.,  bk.  il.,  ch.  &. 

B.  As  adj. :  Pertaining  or  relating  to  the 
payment  or  levying  of  tithes. 

*'  In  tliis  very  year  1886  an  elaborate  tithing  aystem 
previUls  throughout  the  territory  of  Utah." — Daily 
Teiegi-aph,  Aug.  27, 1886. 

tlthing-man,  s. 

*  1.  Eng.  Law :  The  chief  man  of  a  tithing ; 
the  person  wlio  presided  over  the  tithing ; 
a  head-borough. 

"The  tithing-meit  of  the  Deighbourfng  parishes  were 
tniBied  iu  setting  up  gibbets  and  providing  chains." — 
Macaulfiy :  Hist.  Eng.,  cb.  v. 

*  2.  A  peace-officer  ;  an  under-constable. 

3.  A  parish  officer  in  New  England,  United 
States,  annually  elected  to  preserve  good 
order  in  the  church  during  divine  service, 
and  to  make  complaint  of  any  disorderly 
conduct. 

tithing-house,  5.  A  house  or  building  in 

which  tithes  paid  in  kind  are  stored.    {Aimr.) 

"  The  labourer  who  is  unable  to  brine  the  tenth  part 

of  his  wages  to  the  tithing-house  is  allowed  to  go  to 


*  tithing-penny,  s. 

Eng.  Law:  A  small  sum  paid  to  the  sheriff 
"by  each  tithing,  &c.,  for  the  charge  of  keeping 
ttonrts. 

tithing-time,  s.  The  time  of  paying  or 
exacting  tithes. 

"  But  oh  1  it  cuts  him  like  a  sithe. 
When  tithing-time  conies  near." 

C'ovrper:  Yearly  Diatreu. 

*  tlth-ing,  *  tyth-izig,  s.   [Tiding.]   Tidings. 

"  Of  Inglond  &  of  Flaudres  broubt  men  bim  tithing. 
How  kyug  Harald  chaced  his  moder  of  lond." 

Robert  de  Brtmne,  p.  68. 

•tith'-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  tith;  -ly.]  Tightly, 
nimbly,  biiskly. 

H-tbo'-ni-a,  s.  [Named  by  Desfontaines  from 
the  colour  of  its  flower,  which  resembles 
Anrora  (the  Morning,  Dawn),  whose  husband 
was  Tithonus.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Coreopsidese.  TitJionia 
tttfttifiora  is  the  Marigold  flower,  introduced 
into  English  gardens  from  Vera  Cruz  in  1818, 
and  since  cultivated  for  its  beauty. 

Tl-thd -ni-an,  u.    [Tithonia.] 

Gtol. :  A  term  applied  to  an  extensive  series 
•frocks  in  the  west  of  France,  the  Alps,  the 
€arpathians,  Northern  Italy,  and  the  Apen- 
nines, filling  the  gap  between  the  Neocomian 
and  tJie  Oolite.  Prof.  Judd  thinks  that  it 
»ay  have  been  of  the  same  age  as  part  of  the 
Wealden.  The  geologists  of  France  assign  it 
*•  the  lower  part  of  the  Cretaceous  system, 
tkose  of  Austria  to  the  Upper  Jurassic.  It  is 
without  any  marine  equivalent  in  Britain. 

■  ti-thdn'-ic,  o.  [From  Gr.  Tttfoji/os  (Tithonos) 
tha  consort  of  Aurora.]  Pertaining  to  or 
^•noting  those  rays  of  light  which  produce 
•hemical  eflfects  ;  actinic. 

*  ti-thon-i^'-i-tj^,  s.  [Eng.  tithonic;  -ity.] 
A  term  applied  to  that  property  of  light  by 
which  it  produces  chemical  effects ;  now 
termed  actinism  (q.v.). 


ti-tho-nom'-e-ter,  s.  [Eng.  tithon(ic),  and 
meter.  ]  An  instrument  for  noting  the  tithonic 
or  chemical  effect  of  the  rays  of  light. 

ti-thon'-o-type,  s.   ['Eng.tifhon{ic),  and  type.] 
Phntog. :   A    process    in  which  a    cast   is 
obtained  from  an  original  phototype-plate. 

tith'-y-mall.  s.  [Lat.  tithymalus;  Gr.  ti0u- 
^oAos  (tithumalos),  riOvfiaWo^  (tithumallos)  = 
a  spurge.] 

Bot.  :  Spurge  ;  the  genus  Euphorbia  (q.v.). 

titt'-il-late,  v.i.  &  t.  [Lat.  titUlatus,  pa.  par. 
of  titillo  =  to  tickle.] 

A,  Intrans. :  To  tickle ;  to  cause  a  tickling 
sensation. 

*'  The  gnomes  direct,  to  every  atom  just 

The  pungent  grains  of  titillating  dnst." 

_^     ^  Pope :  Rape  qf  the  Lock,  v.  84. 

B.  TransUive : 

1.  Lit.  :  To  tickle. 

"The  landlady,  assisted  by  a  chambermaid,  pro- 
ceeded to  vinegar  tbe  forehead,  beat  the  bands,  titillate 
the  noae.  and  nulaije  the  stays  of  the  spinster  aunt, 
and  to  administer  such  other  reatomtivea  as  are 
usually  applied  by  compassiojiate  females  to  ladies 
•  who  are  endeavouring  to  ferment  themselves  into 
hysterica."— Z>icA:cm :  Pickwick,  cb.  x. 

2.  Fig.  :  To  excite. 

"  It  is  foolish  ...  to  titillate  In  ourselves  the  flbre 
of  superstition."— ^a«A«ui  Arnold :  Last  Easayt,  p.  7. 

*  tit-il-la'-tion,  s.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  titillo- 
tionem,  accus.  of  titillatio,  from  titilLatus, 
pa.  par.  of  titillo  =  to  tickle.] 

1.  The  act  of  tickling. 

"Tickling  also  causeth  laughter:  the  cause  maybe 
the  emission  of  the  spirits,  and  so  of  the  breath,  by  a 
flight  from  titUlation."— Bacon :  Nat.  Hist.,  §766. 

2.  The  state  of  being  tickled;  a  tickling 
sensation. 

"  A  nerve  moderately  stretched  yields  a  pleasing 
tUillation,  when  almost  ready  to  break  it  gives  an- 
gviish."— .Searcft  .■  Light  of  Natzire,  vol  ii,  pt.  iL, 
ch.  xxiii. 

3.  Any  slight  pleasure ;  the  state  of  being 
tickled  or  pleased. 

"No  need  for  that  sort  of  stimulue  which  wsAtes 
itself  in  mere  titUlation," —Blackie :  Self-culture,  p.  68. 

*  tit'-il-la-tive,  a.  [Eng.  titillat(e) ;  -iue.] 
Tending  or  having  the  power  to  titillate  or 
tickle. 

"  I  must  not  here  omit  one  publick  tickler  of  great 
emineucy,  and  whose  titillative  faculty  must  be  al- 
lowed to  be  singly  confined  to  the  ear;  I  mean  tbe 
great  Signior  Farinelli."— Cfte*ter^W.'  r'og'a  Journal, 
No.  877. 

tit'-i-vate,  tit'-ti-vate,  v.t.  [Etym.  doubt- 
ful.] To  make  tidy  or  spruce ;  to  dress  up ; 
to  set  in  order.    (Colloq.) 

tit'-lark,  s.  [Eng.  tit,  and  tark.  The  Editor 
of  YarrelVs  British  Birds  (ed.  4th,  i.  333,  note) 
suggests  that  the  first  syllable  of  this  word 
and  of  (iimouse  is  possibly  cognate  with  Gr. 
TiTis  (titis)  =  a  small  chirping  bird.] 

Omith. :  A  popular  name  for  any  species  of 
the  genus  Anthus  ;  specif.,  Anthiis  prate-nsiSy 
the  Meadow-pipit,  the  smallest  and  commonest 
species  of  the  genus,  found  in  the  British 
islands  throughout  the  year.  It  is  about  six 
inches  long ;  dark  olive-brown,  with  a  wash 
of  green  on  the  upper  parts  ;  wings  very  dark 
brown,  sprinkled  with  white  ;  tail  brown ; 
under-surfaee  brownish-white,  with  pale  rust- 
red  tinge  on  the  breast  of  the  male.  In  the 
autumn  the  olive-green  on  the  back  becomes 
more  conspicuous,  and  the  under-surface  is 
tinged  with  yellow.  The  note  is  rather  a 
plaintive  "  cheep"  than  a  true  song.  It  nests 
on  the  ground,  usually  in  a  tuft  of  grass,  and 
lays  four  to  six  dark-brown  eggs,  freely 
speckled  with  reddish  brown. 

la'-tle,  *  ty-tle/s.   [O.  Fr.  title;  Fr.  titre,  ftom 
Lat.  titulum,  accus.  of  titulus  =  a,  superscrip- 
tion on  a  tomb,  altar,  &c. ;  a  title  of  honour; 
Sp.  &  Port,  titvlo;  Ital.  titolo.\ 
L  Ordinary  iJiiiguage : 

*  1.  An  inscription  or  superscription  set 
over  or  on  anything. 

"  And  Filat  wroot  a  title  and  sette  on  the  cross,  and 
it  was  writen  Jesus  of  Namreth  king  of  Jewis,"— 
Wyclife:  John  xix. 

*  2.  An  inscription  put  over  anytliing  as  a 
name  by  which  it  is  known  or  distinguished. 

"  Tell  me  once  more  what  title  thou  (a  casket]  dost 
bear."       Shakesp. :  Merchant  qf  Venice,  il.  9. 

3.  An  appellation ;  a  name. 

"  The  ranking  of  things  into  species,  which  ia  no- 
thing but  sorting  them  under  severaJ  titlts,  is  done  by 
us  according  to  the  ideas  that  we  have  of  them." — 
Lochf.:  Eurfian  Understanding,  bk,  iii.  ch.  vi. 

4.  An  appellation  nf  dignity,  distinction,  or 
preeminence  given  to  persons :   as,  titles  of 


honour,  which  are  words  or  phrases  belonging 
to  certain  persons  as  their  right  i.,  cons©, 
quence  of  certain  dignities  being  inherent  in 
them  or  conferred  upon  them,  as  President 
Emperor,  King,  Czar,  &c.  The  five  orders  of 
nobility  in  England  are  distinguished  by  the 
titles  of  Duke,  Marquis,  Earl,  Viscount,  and 
Baron,  [See  these  words,]  The  dignity  oJ 
Baronet  is  distinguished  by  that  word  placed 
after  the  name  and  surname  of  the  holder  of 
the  dignity,  and  also  by  the  title  of  Sir  prefixed 
to  the  name.  This  title,  like  that  of  the  peers, 
is  hereditary.  The  dignity  of  knighthood, 
which  is  not  hereditary,  is  distinguished  by 
the  titid  of  Sir  prefixed  to  the  name  and  sur- 
name of  the  holder.  Ecclesiastical  dignities 
carry  with  them  the  right  to  certain  titles  of 
honour,  besides  the  phrases  by  which  the 
dignities  themselves  are  designated :  thus,  an 
archbishop   is    styled    His  Grace   the  Lord 

Archbishop  of ;    a  bishop.  The  Right 

Reverend  the  Lord  Bishop  of .  All  per- 
sons admitted  to  the  clerical  order  are  entitled 
to  the  title  of  Reveiend.  Members  of  the 
Privy  Council  are  entitled  to  be  styled  Right 
Honorable.  In  the  United  States  the  legally 
recognized  titles  are  much  fewer  than  in  the 
nations  of  Europe,  there  being  here  no  titles  of 
nobility.  Iu  American  churches  an  archbishop 
is  entitled  Most  Reverend,  a  bishop  Eight 
Kovereud,  and  the  clergy  in  general  Reverend, 
much  as  abroad,  but  the  titles  of  municipal 
officials  and  members  of  legislative  bodies  are 
confined  to  the  simple  term  Honorable,  the 
"Right  Honorable"  of  certain  British  oflBcialfl 
not  having  been  imported  here. 

"  To  me  what  is  title  t—  the  phantom  of  power : 
To  me  what  is  fashion  ? — I  seek  but  renown. 

Byron :  To  the  Rev.  J.  T.  Bedhtr. 

*  6.  A  claim,  a  right. 

"  Make  claim  and  title  to  the  crown  of  France." 

Shakesp.  :  Henry  V„  L  2. 

*  6.  Property ;  possession,  as  founding  a 
right. 

"  To  guard  a  tUle  that  was  rich  before." 

Shakesp.  :  King  John,  iv.  X 

7.  The  inscription  in  the  beginning  of  a 
book,  containing  the  subject  of  the  work,  and 
usually  the  names  of  the  author  and  publisher, 
date,  &c. ;  a  title-page. 

8,  A  particular  section  or  division  of  a  sub- 
ject, as  of  a  law,  a  book,  or  the  like ;  espe- 
cially, a  section  or  chapter  of  a  law-book, 
{Bouvier.) 

II.  Technically : 

1.  Ecclesiol,  !&  Church  Hist. : 

(1)  A  condition  precedent  to,  or  a  claim  In 
favour  of,  ordination,  such  as  a  sphere  of 
parochial  or  other  spiritual  work,  always  re- 
quired by  a  bishop,  except  in  certain  specified 
cases,  which  are  specified  in  Canon  3;i  of  the 
Anglican  Church.  In  the  Roman  Church 
the  title  formerly  required  from  every  ordinand 
was  that  of  a  benefice  (tittilus  henejicii) — i.e., 
he  was  bound  to  show  that  he  had  been  nomi- 
nated to  a  benefice  whose  revenues  were 
sufficient  for  his  decent  maintenance.  The 
Council  of  Trent  (1545-1563)  added  two  other 
titles  (1)  of  patrimony  (titulits  patrimoniiX 
where  the  ordinand  had  sufficient  private  pro- 
perty to  maintain  him  respectably,  and  (2)  of 
pension  (titulus  pensionis),  where  some  solvent 
person  or  persons  bound  themselves  to  pro- 
vide for  the  cleric  about  to  be  ordained.  The 
vow  of  evangelical  poverty  {titulw  paupertoHs) 
in  a  religious  order  is  a  valid  title ;  and  the 
students  of  Propaganda  and  certain  other 
Colleges,  and  candidates  for  holy  orders  in 
missionary  cotintries,  have  a  title  from  the 
mission  for  which  they  are  ordained  or  the 
seminary  in  which  they  were  educated  {iittilva 
missionis  vel  seminarii).  The  acceptance  of 
this  last  title  imposes  on  the  bishop  the 
responsibility  of  providing  for  the  supi>ort  of 
the  ordained,  should  he  become  incapable  of 
discharging  his  functions. 

(2)  A  titular  church  (q.v,),  or  the  district 
or  parish  assigned  to  it. 

"  Fifty  [cardinalsj  described  u  prleste.  holding  a 
corresponding  number  of  IVles  or  parishes  in  Bosu." 
—Addis  A  Arnold :  Cath.  JHct.,  p.  116. 

2.  Law : 

(1)  Property  or  right  of  ownership,  or  the 
sources  of  such  right,  or  the  facts  and  events 
which  are  the  means  whereby  property  is 
acquired ;  a  party's  right  to  the  enjoyment  of 
lands  or  goods,  or  the  means  whereby  suah 
right  has  accrued,  and  by  which  it  is  evi- 
denced. 

"  No  title  was  coneidered  as  more  perfect  than  that 
of  the  Kussells  to  Wobum, given  by  Henry  the  Eighth 
tothellrat  Earl  of  BedtoTa."—MacatUay  :  Bist.  Eng., 
ch.  xxiii. 


b6i2,  bo^ ;  pdiit,  jowl ;  cat,  ^ell,  chorus,  9hiii,  ben^li ;  go,  gem ;  thin,  this ;  sin,  a^ ;  expect,  XenophoB,  e^ist.   -ing. 
-clan,  -tiau  =  sh^n.    -tion,  -sion  =  shun ;  -tion,  -gion  =  zh^m.    -cious,  -tious,  -sious  =  shus.   -ble,  -dJe,  &c.  =  bel,  d9L 
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(2)  The  instniiuent  or  instruments  which 
are  evidence  of  aright. 

(3)  A  heading  or  indorsement :  as,  the  title 
of  an  Act  of  Parliament. 

11 1.  Bastard-title:  [Bastard,  B.  H.  2.  (a)]. 

2.  Half-title: 
Printing : 

(1)  The  short  title  generally  occupying  the 
top  part  of  the  tirst  page  of  text  in  a  boolt. 

(2)  A  bastard-title. 

3.  Fassive-title :  [TassiveI. 

4.  RuiiniTig-title : 

Print.  :  The  title  at  the  head  of  a  page,  and 
consisting  of  the  name  of  the  book  or  the  sub- 
ject of  the  page. 

title-deed,  5. 

Law :  An  instrument  evidencing  a  man's 
right  or  title  to  property. 

•  title-leaf,  ».    A  title-page  (q.v.). 

"  Yea.  tl-ifl  iniiii's  brow,  like  to  AlWc-leaf, 
Foretells  the  uaturc  of  li  trayic  volume." 

Slia/cesp. :  2  Ucarn  I  ('.,  i.  J, 

title-page,  s.  The  page  of  a  book  which 
contains  the  title.     [Title,  s.,  I.  7.] 

"'  The  book  of  all  the  woild  that  ehartu'd  me  moat 
Was,— well-a-day.  the  title-pinje  was  lost." 

^  Cowper :  Bope,  128. 

title-role,  s. 

Theat. :  The  character  or  pait  in  a  play 
which  gives  its  name  to  tlie  play  :  as  that  of 
Hamlet  in  the  play  of  that  name. 

•  title-scroll,  s.  a  scroll  showing  titles, 
as  of  a  nobleman  or  great  family. 

fd-tle,  v.t.    [Title,  s.] 
1,  To  entitle,  to  name. 

"  Th.it  sober  race  of  meo,  wboae  lives 
B«ligiuUB  titled  them  the  aoiia  of  Ootl." 

tUilton:  P.  L.,  iL  C22. 

•  2.  To  set  down  by  name. 

"  Insomuch  that  some  of  the  self  smne  commia- 
flioufiL-s  found  of  their  own  wives,  titled  a.muiig  the 
zeat'—Stri/pe:  Ecdes.  Mem.  {1536). 

tiC-tled  (le  as  el),  a.  [Eng.  titl{e\  s. ;  -ed.] 
Having  or  bearing  a  title,  especially  one  of 
nobility. 

"  The  poorest  tennnt  of  the  Libyan  wild. 
Whose  lift!  is  pure,  whoi^t:  thoughts  are  undeBl'd, 
In  titled  raikks  may  claim  the  rirst  degree." 

f'aiokes:  Stenander ;  Fiagmentl. 

li'-tle-less,  *  ti-tel-es,  a.  [Eng.  title^  o. ; 
-Zess-l    Having  no  title  or  name. 

"  He  was  n  kind  of  iiothing,  titleless. 
Till  lie  had  forg"d  liimselr  a  name  i'  th'  Bre 
Of  burning  Rome."       Shakesp. :  Onriolanui,  t.  1. 

I3t'-ler,  s.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  A  large  trun- 
cated cone  of  refined  sugar. 

tif -ling,  ».     [Eng.  tit ;  dim.  suff.  -ling.'] 

1.  Comm. :  A  name  formerly  given  in  the 
custom-house  to  stockfish.    {Simmonds.) 

2.  Ornitk. :  Anthus  pTate)isis,  called  also 
the  Meadow-titling  or  Meadow-pipit.  [Tit- 
lark.] 

"Among  the  local  nauaea  of  the  present  siwcles. 
Titling.  Mo38.cheeper.  Ling-bird,  Teetick,  may  he 
mentioned."— J'arreU.'  British  Itirda  (ed.  ith),  L  675. 
(Note.) 

^t'-mo^se  ^pl.  tif -mi9e),  *  tit'-ty-moilse, 

6.    [Eng.  tity  and  A.S.  mase  =  a  titmouse; 
Du^  mees;  Ger.  meise.]    (See  extract.) 

Omitk. :  A  popular  name  for  any  individual 
of  the  sub-family  Farina;  (q.v.).  They  are  re- 
markable for  tlie  boldly  defined  colour  of 
their  plumage  and  their  quick,  irregular 
movements,  running  rapidly  along  branches 
in  quest  of  insects,  and  often  clinging  thereto 
with  tiieir  back  downwards.  They  feed  not 
only  on  insects,  but  ou  grain  and  seeds,  and 
not  uiifieqiiently  kill  foung  and  sickly  birds 
with  strokes  of  their  -itout,  strong  bill.  They 
are  very  pugna<--ious,  and  the  hens  show  great 
courage  in  defence  of  their  nests.  The  young 
are  feil  chiefly  on  f.a,terpi liars,  and  a  pair  of 
Blue  Tits  have  been  observed  to  carry  a  cater- 
pillar to  their  nest,  on  an  average,  every  two 
minutes,  during  the  greater  part  of  the  day, 
BO  that  these  birds  must  be  extremely  service- 
able ,in  preventing  the  increiise  of  noxious 
insects.  The  species  are  found  in  both  the 
United  States  and  Europe.  Purus  alricapillut, 
the  Chickadee  or  Black-cap  Tit,  is  very  common 
in  the  United  Sfaites,  while  P.  bicolor,  the  Tulted 
Tit,  is  the  largest  American  species.  Of  Euro- 
pean species  the  Blue  Tit  {P.  ccerulem)  is  very 
common,  and  is  the  most  pert  and  feailess  of 
all  British  birds.  It  is  geuerally  known  as  the 
Tomtit.  Another  common  species  is  P.  ater, 
the  Coal  Titmouse,  so  named  from  its  black 


head  and  neck.  The  Penduline  Tit  {AegitJudm 
pendutinua)  builds  a  flask-shaped  nest,  sus- 
pended, like  that  of  the  Oriole,  from  a  twig  or 
branch.  P.  major,  the  Great  Tit,  is  the  largest 
European  species. 

"  It  may  be  .  .  ,  doubted  whether  the  plural  of  IHt- 
mouse  should  bo  Titmice,  as  custom  has  U,  hut  tlie 
Kditoi- has  not  the  courage  to  use  Titmouset,  thiugh 
he  beheves  he  has  heard  East  Augliaiis  nay  Til- 
mouscn."— i'at-reU :  British  Birds  (ed.  4th),  L  490 
(Note.) 

ti'-trate,  v.t.  [Fr.  litre  =  standard  of  fine- 
ness.] 

Ckem. :  To  submit  to  the  action  or  process 
of  titration  (q.v.). 

ti-tra'-tion.  s.    [Titrate.] 

Chen.  :  The  process  of  estimating  the 
amount  of  an  element  or  compound  con- 
tained in  a  solution,  by  the  addition  to  it  of 
a  known  quantity  of  another  chemital  capable 
of  reacting  upon  it.  The  end  nf  the  proeiss  is 
deteriuined  by  the  coiiijilcte  precipitation  of 
the  compound,  or  by  the  dischnrge  and  pro- 
duction of  smiie  deliuite  colour  in  the  mixed 
solutions.    [Analysis,  II.] 

tit'-ter,  v.i.    [Of  imitative  orisin.]    To  laugh 
with  restraint;   to    hmgh  with   the    tongue 
striking  against  tlie  roof  of  the  mouth. 
"  Thus  Sal,  with  tears  hi  either  eye ; 
While  victor  Ned  sat  tittering  by." 

Slieitstone  :  To  a  Friend. 

tit'-ter  (1),  s.    [TiTi'ER,  t'.]   A  restrained  laugh. 

"  Tlie  lialf-auppressed  titter  of  two  very  youiig  pei'- 
Bons  in  a  corner  w;is  responded  to  by  a  general  luugh." 
—Scribner's  Magazine,  March,  1S78,  p.  713. 

*tlt'-ter  (2),  s.  [Prob.  connected  with  (are,  s.] 
A  noisome  we-jd  among  corn.  Probably  Vicia 
hirsuta. 

"  From  wheat  go  and  rake  out  the  titters  or  tine :       ' 
If  eare  be  not  forth,  it  will  rise  again  line." 

Tusxer:  Ilusbandry. 

•tit-ter-a'-tion,  s.  [Eng.  titter,\.\  -ation.] 
A  fit  of  tittering  or  laughing. 

tit'-ter-el,  s.     [For  etym.  see  extract.] 

Oruith. :  NuTiienius  phceopus,  the  Wltimbrel 
(q.v.). 

"  They  may  always  be  distinguished  from  other 
species  by  tlie  cry,  resembling  in  sound  the  word  tit- 
terel,  the  provincial  name  applied  to  theui  iu  Sussex." 


-Wood:  lUut.  J/al.  Uist.,  iu  693. 


[A  redup.  of  totter 


tif-ter-tot-ter,  v.i. 

(q.v.).J    To  see-saw. 

tat'-ter-tot-ter,  adv.  [Tittertotter,  v.]  In 
an  unsteady  manner  ;  with  a  sway. 

"tit'-tie,  s.  [See  def.]  The  infantine  and  en- 
dearing manner  of  pronouncing  sister.  (Scotch.) 

"  Wi'  her  anld-growlng  tittie,  auntie  Meg,  iu  the 
Gallowgate  of  Glasgow."— i!cof£  :  OldJUortality,  ch.  xlv. 

*  tit'-ti-mo^se,  s.  [See  def.]  The  titmouse 
(q.v.). 

"  The  ringdove,  redbreast,  and  the  tittimouse." 
Taylor,  the  WaterpoeU 

tit'-ti-vate,  V.t.    [Titivate.] 

tit'-tle,  *  tit-el,  *  tit-11.  s.  [0.  Fr.  titU  -  a 
title,  from  Lat.  titulus;  Sp.  tilde;  Port.  til  = 
a  stroke  over  a  letter,  as  an  accent.  Tittle 
and  title  are  thus  doublet^.]  A  small  particle, 
a  jot,  a  minute  part,  an  iota. 

"  Who  themaelveB disdaining 
To  approach  thy  tables,  give  thee  la  command 
What,  to  the  Binallest  titCle,  thuu  shaltsiiy." 

Mttton:  P.  /^,i.  450. 

tit'-tle,  V.i.  [A  variant  of  taitU  (q.v.).]  To 
prate,  to  chatter. 

tittle-tattle,  5.  &  a. 

A.  As  substantive : 

1.  Idle  talk  or  chatter ;  trifling  talk ;  empty 
prattle. 

"  For  every  idle  tittle-tattle  that  went  about.  Jack 
was  suspected  for  the  author." — ArbiUhnot  -  Eitt,  John 
BuU. 

2.  An  idle  chatterer  or  gossip. 

"  Impertinent  tittlc-tattlet,  who  have  no  other 
variety  m  tiieir  discourae  than  that  of  talking  slower 
or  faster,  "—rafter,  Ho.  157. 

B.  As  adj. :  Gossiping,  chattering. 
tittle-tattle,  v.i.    To  tattle,  to  gossip, 

"  You  muBt  be  tittle-tattling h&lore  all  our  gueata." 
Shakesp. :  Winter's  Tale,  iv.  4. 

tit'-tle-bat,  s.  [See  def.]  A  variant  or  cor- 
ruption of  Stickleback  (q.v.), 

"  There  sat  the  man  who  had  agitated  the  acienttSc 
world  wltti  his  Theoi-y  of  2'itaebats."— Dickens  : 
Pickwick,  ch.  L 

*  tit'-u-bate,  v.i.     [Lat  titubatum,  sup.  of 

titubo=  to  stumble.] 


1.  To  stumble,  to  trip,  to  stagger. 

"  But  wiiat  became  of  tiiiii  titubating,  this  towering 
mounwiin  ot  anuw  ¥'—  Waterhouso :  Apology  for  Learm^ 
ing.  p.  uii. 

2.  To  rock  or  roll,  as  a  curved  body  on  A 
plane. 

tit-U-ba'-tion,  s.    [Titubate.] 

I,  Ordinary  Language : 

1,  The  act  or  state  of  stumbling. 

2.  The  act  or  state  of  rolling  or  rocking,  as 
a  curved  body  on  a  plane. 

XL  Pathol. :  Perpetual  change  of  position 
or  fidgetiness.  It  is  a  frequent  symptom  in 
diseases  which  are  characterized  by  nervous 
irritation. 

tit'-U-lar,  a.  &  s.  [Fr.  titulaire,  from  O.  Fr. 
title  =  3.  title  (q.v.)  ;  Sp.  &;  Port,  titular;  Ital, 
titulare.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Being  such  or  such  by  title  or 
name  only  ;  nominal ;  having  the  title  to  an 
office  or  dignity  witliout  discharging  the 
duties  of  it ;  having  or  conferring  the  title 
only. 

"  To  convince  us  that  he  la  not  a  mere  tituiardaltf* 
—Scott :  Christian  Life.  pt.  ii„  cli.  vii. 

B,  As  substantive : 

L  Ord.  Lang. :  One  who  holds  the  title  Of 
an  office  without  the  real  power  or  authority 
belonging  to  it, 

"  a  small  advocate  who  has  become  the  titular  of  A 
portfolio."— /■««  Hull  Qcuxtte,  Deo.  31.  1885. 

II.  Ecclesiastical  Law : 

1.  Eiig. :  One  who  may  lawfully  enjoy  a 
benefice  without  performing  its  duties. 

2,  Roinan :  A  patron  saint. 

III.  Scots  Law  : 

Titulars  of  the  titlies :  The  titulars  or  patrons 
to  whose  teiuds  or  tenth  part  of  the  produce 
of  land,  formerly  claimed  by  the  clergy,  had 
been  gifted  by  the  crown,  into  whose  hands 
the  same  fell  at  the  Reformation.  They  are 
called  iu  Scotland  Titulars  or  Lords  of 
Erection. 

titular-bishop,  s. 

Eccles.  &  Church  Hist. :  (See  extract). 

"The  political  condition  of  the  eastern  and  soatbem 
shores  of  the  Mediterranean  lias  for  some  time  be«a 
such  as  to  allow  of  tlie  existence  of  flourishing  Olnls- 
tian  communities  in  many  places  where  forinorl/ 
Mussuliuaii  bigotry  would  have  rendered  it  ImjKissiblf^ 
These  countries  are  no  lunger  '  partes  iiitidelium,'  in 
the  full  sense  of  the  words.  Hia  HolineaB  Leo  XIIL 
has  therefore,   by  a  recent  decision,  substituted   ths 

Ehrase  Titular  Bishop  for  Bishop  iu  Partibus  Iu£d«- 
nva.:'— Addis  A  Arnold  :  Oath.  Uict.,p.  Til. 

tltular-cliurcli,  s. 

Eccles. :  A  name  given  to  the  parish-churches 
of  Koine,  as  distinct  fi-om  the  patriarchal 
churches,  which  belonged  to  the  Pope,  and 
from  the  oratories.  Each  titular  chuich  was 
under  a  cardinal  priest,  had  a  district  as- 
signed to  it,  and  a  font  for  baptism  in  case  oC 
necessity. 

*tit-u-lar'-i-tir,  s.  [Eng.  titular  ;  -ity,]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  titular. 

"  Julius,  Augustus,  and  Tiberius,  with  great  hn- 
millly  received  the  name  of  Iinperatur;  but  their 
successors  retain  the  same  even  in  its  titularity."— 
Browne  :  Vulgar  Errours,  bk,  viL,  ch,  xvi. 

*tlt-U-lar-l^,  adv.  [Eng.  titular;  -ly."]  In 
a  titular  manner ;  by  title  only ;  nominally 
only. 

"The  church  representative  is  a  general  council;  not 
titularly  so,  as  the  conventicle  of  Trent." — JUoutitagtlt 
Appeale  to  Casar,  pt,  IL,  ch.  11, 

tit-u-lar-^,  a.  &  s.    [Titular.] 

A.  As  adjective : 

1.  Consisting  in  a  title;  bearing  u  title; 
titular. 

"The  king  seemed  to  boast  much  of  this  titulary 
honour  bestowed  upuii  him  so  solemnly  by  tlie  pouft 
and  cardinals."— -Siry/'B ;  £ccle8.  ilemoirs  ;  Uenry  VllL 
Jan.  1521). 

2.  Pertaining  to  or  proceeding  from  a  title. 

"William  the  Couquemr,  howsoever  he  used  the 
power  of  a  conqueror  to  reward  liis  Nornmns,  yet 
mixed  it  with  a  titulary  pretence,  grounded  upon  tUa 
Confessor's  will,"~Bac07». 

B.  As  subst. :  A  titular  (q.v.). 

"The  persons  deputed  for  the  celebration  of  tbeM 
masses  were  neither  titularies  nor  perpetual  curatea." 
— AyViffe :  Parergon, 

*  txf -uled,  a.  [h3.i.tUnlus=&i\t\Q.'\  Having 
a  title ;  entitled. 

tit'-up-pingf.  a.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  Restless, 
lively  ;  full  of  spirit.    (Scotch.) 


f&te,  f3.t,  f^e,  amidst,  what,  f^ll,  father ;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there ;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;  go,  pot; 
or«  wore,  wqI^  work,  whd,  son;  mute,  ciib,  ciire,  nnite,  cnr,  rule,  fall;  try,  Syrian,    sa,  oe  —  e;  ey  =  a;  au  =  kw* 


tituppy— to 
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ttt'-iip-p^,  a.  [TirurpiNQ.]  Unsubatantial ; 
lijosely  put  together;  shaky.    (Prov,) 

"Did  you  ever  see  audi  a  little  tituppj/  thing  In 
youv  hioi'—JJissAuilen:  if  onhanger  Abbey,  ch.  ix. 

!fi'-tUS,  s.  [Lat.,  a  common  Roman  pras- 
nomeji,  the  most  distinguished  of  tliose  who 
bore  it  being  the  Emperor  Titus;  Gr.  TtVos 
{Titos).'] 

Script.  Biog.:  A  companion  of  St.  Paul, 
though  not  mentioned  in  the  Acts  of  the 
Apostles.  He  seems  to  have  been  converted 
by  the  apostle  (Tit.  i.  4),  probably  at  Antiouh 
A.D.  50  or  51,  and  in  the  same  year  accom- 
panied him  to  Jerusalem,  and  was  present  at 
that  lirst  council  wliich  recognized  Gentile 
converts  as  part  of  the  Church,  and  exempted 
them  from  tlie  burden  of  the  Mosaic  ritual 
(cf.  Acts  XV.  1-35  with  Gal.  ii.  1-8).  Paul 
BOon  afterwards  practically  carrii^d  out  the 
liherty  tlius  accoided  by  refusing  to  require 
Titus,  who  by  birth  was  a  Greek,  to  be 
circumcised  (Gal.  ii.  3-5).  Titus  was  sub- 
seiiuently  with  Paul  at  Ephesus  (a.d.  56), 
whence  the  former  was  sent  on  a  specitil 
missiim  to  the  Corinthians,  perhaps  carrying 
with  him  Paul's  second  epistle  tottiat  Church 
(2  Cor.  viii.  Ii,  2-2,  23,  xii.  18).  When  Titus 
returned  (a.d.  67)  he  found  the  Apostle  in 
Macedonia  (2  Cor.  vii.  5-6,  13-15).  Sub- 
sequently (probably  a.d.  65  or  66)  he  was  left 
in  Crete"  to  arrange  the  affairs  of  the  Church 
and  "ordain  elders  in  every  city"  (Tit.  i.  5). 
Returning  tlience  to  Rome  he  was  dispatched 
by  Paul  (A.D.  66  or  67)  to  Dalmatia  (2  Tim. 
iv.  10).  According  to  tradition  Titus  re- 
turned to  his  work  in  Crete,  and  died  a 
natural  death  at  an  advanced  age. 

TT  The  EpUstle  of  Paul  to  Titus  : 

New  Testament  Canon :  llie  third  of  St. 
Paul's  pastoral  epistles.  It  was  wi-itten  to 
give  Titus  directions  respecting  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  Cretan  Church.  After  an  intro- 
duction (i.  1-5),  the  Apostle  lays  down  the 
qualifications  of  a  scriptural  bishop  (6-9), 
gives  a  warning  against  Judaizers  and  other 
false  teachers  (i.  10-16),  affords  directions  as 
to  the  special  duties  of  aged  men  and  women, 
young  men  and  women,  servants  (slaves)  (ii. 
1-15)  and  subjects  (iii.  1),  and  on  social  duties 
(iii.  2),  the  whole  interspersed  with  evan- 
gelical doctrine  and  precept  (ii.  7-8,  11-15  ; 
iii.  3-9).  He  concludes  by  instructing  Titus 
how  to  deal  with  heretics,  and  asking  him 
to  come  to  Nicopolis  (in  Epirus  ?),  where  he 
(Paul)  hopes  to  winter,  and  sends  saluta- 
tions (10-15).  There  is  a  consideiuble  re- 
semblance between  some  passages  in  Titus 
and  others  in  the  Epistles  to  Timothy.  The 
external  evidence  in  favour  of  the  Epistle  to 
Titus  is  somewhat  stronger  than  for  those 
to  Tinmthy.  The  three  together  are  called 
the  Pastoral  Epistles. 

•lSt'-:yr-e  tu,  s.  [See  def.]  From  the  first 
line  of  the  first  Eclogue  of  Virgil : 

"  Tltyre,  tu  patuls9  recubaUB  aub  teKmiae  fagL" 

A  slang  term  in  the  time  of  Charles  II., 
equivalent  to  Hector,  Mohawk,  and  similar 
ruffians,  whose  practice  was  to  scour  the 
streets  of  London  and  create  disturbances  at 
night. 

"I  knew  the  Hectors,  and  before  tbein,  the  Muds, 
nnd  the  Titttre  tut ;  they  were  brave  fellows  indeed  1 
Iq  those  daysanmncouldnotgo  from  the  RoseGai-deu 
to  the  FiazzA  ouce  but  he  must  venture  hie  life  twice, 
my  dear  Sir  Willie." —Shadirell :  The  Scoureru. 

te-ver,  s.  [A.S.  tedfor  =  a  reddish  tint  or 
colour.]  A  kind  of  ochre  used  in  some  parts 
of  England  for  marking  sheep. 

ti'-ver,  v.t.  [TivER,  s.]  To  mark  with  tiver, 
as  sheep,  for  different  purposes. 

*  tSv'-^,  adv.    [A  contract,  of  tantivy  (q.v.).] 
With  great  speed,    (A  huntemau's  word.) 
"  In  a  bright  moonshine  while  winde  whistle  loud, 
^vy,  tivy,  tivy,  we  mount  and  we  fly." 

Dryden :  Tyrannick  Love,  iv.  1. 
tiz'-ri,  5.      [TiSRI.] 

tiz'-ze^,  tiz'-zy,  ».  [A  corrupt,  of  tester 
(q.v.).J    A  sixpence.    {Slang.') 

"Will  show  you  all  that  is  worth  seeing  ...  for  a 
(tey."— iyHon  :  The  Caxtona.  bit.  v.,  ch.  L 

T'-jSUlt,  s.  [See  def.]  The  union  of  one  pipe 
or  plate  rectangularly  with  another,  resem- 
bling the  letter  T. 

tme'-sis,  5.  [Gr.,  from  reftvu}  (temnd)=-to 
cat] 

Gram. :  A  figure  by  which  a  compound  word 
is  separated  into  two  paiis,  and  one  or  more 


words  inserted  between  the  parts :  as,  *'  Of 
whom  be  thou  ware  also"  (2  Tim.  iv.  15),  for 
"  Of  whom  beware  thou  also."  It  frequently 
occurs  in  poetry  with  whosoever  and  whatsoever^ 
&c. 

"  We  can  crente  and  hi  what  place  soo'er, 
Thrive  under  evil."  Milton  :  P.  L.,  i  260. 

tnie-si-ster'-ni»  s.  pi.  [Lat.,  from  Gr.  T^TJo-t? 
(tnicsis)  =  a  cutting,  and  rrripvov  {sternon)  = 
the  breast.] 

Entom. :  A  group  of  Australian  Beetles, 
sub-f;imily  Lamiinae.  They  have  obliquu  fore- 
heads like  the  Cerambycinse. 

to,  prep.  &  adv.  [A.S.  to  (prep.) ;  cogn. 
witli  Dut.  toe;  O.  H.  Ger.  za,  ze,  zi,  zioo; 
M.  H.  Gei-.  rito,  ze ;  Ger.  za ;  Guth.  du ;  Russ. 
do.  Cf.  also  O.  Irish  do —  to;  O.  Welyh  di. 
Tlie  A.S.  to  was  also  used  as  ttie  sign  of  the 
gerund,  as  distint^t  from  the  infinitive  mood. 
It  is  now  the  distinctive  sign  of  the  inlinitive 
mood,  the  geruudial  use  being  lost.  To  and 
too  are  doublets.] 
A.  As  preposition : 

1.  Used  to  denote  motion  towards  a  place, 
person,  or  thing  ;  to  indicate  direction  towards 
a  place,  person,  thing,  goal,  state,  or  condi- 
tion. It  is  generally  inteichangeable  with 
unto  or  towardsy  but  frequently  expresses  more 
tliau  the  latter,  in  that  it  may  denote  arrival 
at  the  place  or  end  stated. 

"  To  her  straight  goes  he." 

Shakesp. :  Venus  *  Adonis,  264. 

2.  Used  to  denote  motion  towards  a  work 
to  be  done  or  a  question  to  be  treated. 

"  So  !  to  your  pleasures." 

Shakes/}.  :  A&  You  Like  It,  v.  4. 

3.  Used  to  indicate  a  point  or  limit  reached 
in  space,  time,  or  degree ;  as  far  as  ;  no  less 
than ;  excluding  all  omission  or  exception. 
(Frequently  preceded  by  up.) 

"  Skipped  from  sixty  yeai-s  to  sixty." 

Skakesp. :  Cymbeline,  iv.  2. 

4.  Used  to  indicate  anything  eapaltlc  of 
being  regarded  as  a  limit  to  movement  or 
action ;  denoting  destination,  aim,  design, 
purpose,  or  end  ;  for. 

"  Wherefore  was  I  to  this  ketD  aiockery  bom  ?' 

Sliakesp. ;  Midsummer  Night's  Dream,  i\.  3. 

5.  Used  to  indicate  a  result  or  effect  pro- 
duced ;  denoting  an  end,  result,  or  conse- 
quence. 

"I  shall  laugh  myself  to  death." — ShaJteip.:  Tem- 
peit,  ii.  2. 

6.  Used  to  denote  direction,  tendency,  and 
application ;  towards. 

"My  zeal  to  Valentine  la  cold." 

Stiakenp. :  Two  Oentiemen  of  Verona,  ii.  4. 

7.  Used  to  denote  addition  ;  accumulation. 

"Seek  happy  nights  to  happy  days." 

Shakesp.  :  Romeo  A  Juliet,  i.  8. 

8.  Used  to  denote  junction  or  union. 

"She  bound  him  to  her  breast." 

SItaketp. ;  Venus  &  AdonU,  812. 

9.  Used  to  denote  comparison,  proportion, 
or  measure ;  in  comparison  of ;  as  compared 
with. 

"  I  to  the  world  nm  like  a  drop  of  water." 

Shakesp. ;  Comedy  of  Errors,  i.  2. 

10.  Hence  used  in  expressing  ratios  or 
proportions :  as.  Three  is  to  six  as  four  is  to 
eight.    (Expressed  in  symbols,  3  :  6  : :  4  :  8.) 

11.  Used  to  denote  opposition  or  contrast 
generallj. 

"  Face  to  face,  and  frowning  brow  to  brow." 

Bhaketp. :  Richard  II.,  1. 1. 

^  Here  may  be  classed  such  phrases  as 
To  one's  fa(x.  To  his  teeth  =  in  presence  and 
defiance  of. 

'*  Weep'st  thon  for  him  to  my  facet" 

Shakesp. :  Othello,  v.  a. 

12.  Hence  its  use  in  betting  phrases. 
"  My  dukedom  to  a  beggarly  denier." 

Shakesp. :  Richard  III.,  I.  3. 

13.  In  proportion  to  ;  according  to  ;  up  to. 
"  The  Greeks  are  strong  and  skilful  to  their  strength." 

Shakesp.  :  TroUus  &  Cressida,  1. 1. 

*  14.  Used  to  denote  accord,  adaptation,  or 
agreement ;  in  congruity  or  harmony  with. 
"This  is  right  to  that  [aayingl  of   Horace."— Ban 
Jonson :  Every  ifan  out  qf  his  ffumour,  ii.  L 

15.  Used  to  denote  correspondency,  simul- 
taneousness,  or  accompaniment. 

"  She  dances  to  her  lays." 

Shakesp.  :  PericHes,  v.    (ProL) 

16.  -Jn  the  place  of ;  as  a  substitute  for ;  in 
the  character,  position,  or  quality  of;  as. 

"Tunis  was  never  graced  before  with  such  a  paragon 
(otheir  queen."— SAaftesp.."  Tempest,  ii,  1. 

17.  Used  to  denote  relation ;  concerning ; 
as  to. 

"Pew  words,  but,  to  effect,  more  than  all  yet." 

Shakesp.  :  Lear,  lil.  L 


*  18.  It  is  sometimes  used  without  any 
sense  of  motion  for  near ;  by. 

"  It  would  unclo);  my  heart 
Of  what  Ilea  heavy  to  it.  ' 

Shakesp.  .*  Ooriolanua,  Iv.  % 

19.  It  is  used  in  a  variety  of  cases  to  supply 
the  plaice  of  the  dative  in  other  languages, 
connecting  transitive  verbs  with  their  indireci 
or  distant  objects,  and  adjectives,  nouns,  and 
neuter  or  passive  verbs  with  a  following  noun 
which  limits  their  action  :  as,  What  is  that  to 
me?  To  drink  a  health  to  a  person. 

3  things  :  give  thyself  wholly» 

20.  After  adjectives  it  denotes  the  person 
or  thing  with  respect  to  wiiich,  or  on  whose 
interest  a  quality  is  shown  or  perceived. 

"Invisible  to  every  eye-ball." 

Shiikesp.  :  Tempest,  i.  2. 

21.  After  substantives  it  denotes  the  state 
of  being  appertinent ;  of.  [See  extract  under 
Throat,  s.,  1.  2.  (1).] 

22.  As  reg!irds,  towards  ;  especially  after 
adjectives  expiessing  obedience,  disobedience, 
or  the  like. 

"  If  thou  dost  find  him  tractable  to  ub." 

Shakesp.  :  Richard  III.,  iiL  1, 

23.  A  common  vulgarism  in  America  for 
at  or  in  (a  place). 

24.  Used  as  the  sign  of  the  infinitive  mood, 
orgoverningthegerundiiU  infinitive  or  gerund. 
In  the  English  of  the  First  Period  to  was  only 
used  before  the  dative  or  geruudial  infinitive  ; 
in  the  beginning  of  the  thirteenth  century  it 
began  to  be  used  before  the  ordinary  infini- 
tive. Tlie  simple  inlinitive  with  to  appears 
in  such  sentences  as,  Tell  him  to  go.  to  it 
generally  omitted  before  the  infinitive,  after 
the  auxiliaty  verbs  do,  can,  may,  must,  will^ 
shall  (with  their  past  tenses),  as  weli  as  after 
such  verbs  as  bid,  dare,  need,  make,  see,  hear, 
feel,  let,  observe,  beliold,  have  (as  in,  I  would 
hAive  you  know),  and  know.  For  to  was  com- 
monly used  before  the  gerundial  infinitive  to 
denote  purpose  or  design  :  as,  "  Wliat  went 
ye  out /or  to  see?"  (Matt.  xi.  9);  but  it  is  now 
only  used  by  the  vulgar.  To  with  the  gerun- 
dial infinitive  orten  comes  (1)  after  an  adjeo- 
tive  :  as,  quick  to  hear,  slow  to  speak  ;  (2)  aftei" 
the  suKstantive  verb  to  denote  futurity ; 
(3)  after  have^  denoting  necessity  or  duty  :  as, 
I  have  to  go.  To  is  also  employed  with  the 
infinitive  as  a  verbal  noun  in  such  a  sentenos 
as :  To  see  is  to  believe  =  Seeing  is  believing. 
To  was  often  omitted  before  the  infiuitire 
wliere  we  should  now  use  it: 

"How  long  within  this  wood  intend  yonatay?" 

Shakesp.  :  Atidsummsr  /fight's  Dream,  ILL 

i.e.,  to  stay.  It  was  also  inserted  where  ws 
should  now  omit  it. 

"  They  would  not  have  you  to  stir  forth." 

Sliakesp.  :  Julius  Ccesar,  IL  % 

It  is  now  often  used  in  colloquial  languaga 
without  an  infinitive  to  supply  the  place  ol 
an  infinitive  already  mentioned :  as.  He  bode 
me  go  with  him,  but  I  did  not  wish  to, 

B,  As  adverb : 

*1.  Forward,  onward,  on. 

"To,  Achilles,  to,  A)ax,  tot' 

Shakesp :  TroUus  A  Oressida,  IL  1. 

2.  Used  to  denote  motion  towards  a  thing 
for  the  purpose  of  laying  hold  of  it ;  partici> 
larly  applied  to  food. 

"  I  will  stand  to  and  feed." 

Shakesp.  :  Tempest,  lit  9, 

3.  Used  to  denote  junction,  union,  or  thft 

closing  of  something  open  or  separated. 

"  Clap  to  the  doors." — Shakesp.  :  I  Henry  IV.,  IL  \ 

*4.  Used  to  denote  an  aim  proposed  in 
doing  something. 

5.  In  a  certain  direction  or  place :  as,  To 
heave  to. 

11  For  the  meanings  of  such  phrases  as  To 
hoot,  to  come  to,  go  to,  &.C.,  see  the  main  wordsk 

%  1.  To  and  again :  To  and  fro. 
2,  To  and  fro ; 

(1)  As  adv.:  Forward  and  backward;  vp 
and  down. 

*  (2)  .4s  substantive : 

(a)  The  bandying  of  a  question  backward 
and  forward ;  discussion. 

"  There  was  much  to  and  fro."— Bale  :  Vocacyon. 

(b)  A  walking  backward  and  forward. 

(3)  As  adj. :  Backward  and  forward :  as, 
to  and  fro  motion. 

to-be,  s.  The  future  and  what  it  will  bring 
with  it ;  futurity. 

"  Through  all  the  secular  to-be." 

Tennyson  :  In  Memoriam,  xL  98. 


boil,  b^;  po&t,  jtfvtrl;  cat,  ^ell,  chorus,  9liin,  ben^h;  go,  gem;  tbln,  this;  sin,  as;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist,    ph  — t 
-cian.  -tian  =  shan.    -tion.  -sion  ^  shiin ;  -tion,  -gion  =  zhun.    -cious.  -tious,  -sious  =  shiis.    -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  bel,  deL 
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t  to-oome,  s.    The  future ;  futurity. 

"  And  all  the  rich  ta-come 
Beels,  as  the  goldeu  autumu  woodlaud  reels." 

Tennyson  :  Princess,  viL  338. 

to-do,  5.  Ado, bustle,  commotion.  {Golloq.) 

"  The  next  day  there  was  Another  visit  to  Doctors' 

Commons,  and  a  great  to^o  with  an  attesting  ostler, 

■who,  beiui;  iuehi'tnted,  declined  sweating  anything 

but  profane  oattifl."— ZJicAwa ;  PicJcunck,  ch.  Iv. 

to-fall,  a. 

•1.  Decline,  setting. 

2.  A  shed  or  building  annexed  to  the  wall 
of  a  larger  one,  the  roof  of  which  is  formed  in 
ft  single  slope  with  the  top  resting  against 
the  wall  of  the  principal  building. 

to-name,  s.  A  name  added  to  another 
name  ;  a  name  given  in  addition  to  the  Chris- 
tian and  surname  of  a  person  to  distinguish 
him  from  others  of  the  same  name ;  a  nick- 
name (q.v.).  Such  to-names  are  frequent 
where  families  continually  intermarry,  and 
where,  consequently,  the  same  name  is  com- 
mon to  several  individuals.  To-naraes  are 
common,  especially  among  the  fisher  popula- 
tion on  the  east  coast  of  Scotland,  and  in 
Wales. 

td-  (1),  pre/.  [A.S.  to-  (pref.) ;  cogn.  with  O. 
Fries,  (o-,  te- ;  O.  H.  Ger.  zar-,  zer-,  za-,  ze-,  zi- ; 
Ger.  2er-.]  A  particle  formerly  used  in  com- 
position with  verbs,  participles,  or  adjectives, 
with  the  force  of  asunder,  in  twain,  to  pieces, 
or  w  i  th  an  au  gm  en  ta  ti  ve  force  ;  entirely, 
quite,  altogether.    [All-to.] 

*  to-bete,  v.t.    To  beat  severely. 

*to-breal£«  *to-breke,  v.t.  or  i.  To 
break  to  pieces.    {William  ofPalerne,  3,236.) 

*  to-breste,  v.t.  or  i.   To  burst  to  pieces. 

*  to-hew,  v.t.     To  hew  or  cut  to  pieces. 

*  to-pinch,  v.t.    To  pinch  severely. 

"  Fairy-like  to-pinch  the  un  'Jeivn  knight." 

Shahesp.:  Merry  Wiveaof  Windsor,  iv.  4. 

*  to-rent,  a.  Rent  asunder.  {Spenser: 
F.  Q.,  IV.  vii.  S.) 

*  to-tome,  ».  Tom  to  pieces.  {SpenseT : 
F.  Om  V.  ix.  10.) 

*  to-worne,  a.  Worn  out.  {Spenser : 
F.  Q.,  V.  ix.  10.) 

ti&-  (2),  pref.  [A.  S.  to  =  for,  as  in  to'dasge  := 
for  the  day,  to-day ;  to  morgen  =  for  the  morn, 
to-morrow.] 

to-day,  s.  &  adv. 

A.  As  subst. :  The  present  day :  as.  To-day 
ifl  Friday. 

B.  As  adv.  :  On  this  day  :  as,  They  left  to- 
day. 

to-morrow,  *to-morwe,  *  to -mo- 
row,  s.  &  adv. 

A.  As  subst.  .*  The  day  after  the  present. 

"A  man  he  seeins  of  cheerful  yesterdays 
And  cuiifldent  to-morrnws," 

Wordsworth;  Exrttrtion,  bk.  vii, 

B.  As  adv. :  On  or  in  the  day  after  the 
present. 

"Than  helpe  me,  lord,  to-morwn  in  my  batallle." 
CiMucer:  C.  7".,  2.402. 

^  To'inoTrow  come  never ;  On  a  day  which 
will  never  arrive  ;  never, 

to-nigbt,  s.  k  adv. 

A.  As  subst. :  The  present  or  the  coming 
night. 

B.  As  adverb : 

1.  On  or  in  the  coming  night. 

"  For  Seyd,  the  Pacha,  mnkes  a  feast  to-niffTtt : 
A  feast  for  promised  triumph  yet  to  come." 

Byron :  Corsair,  I.  L 

*  2.  Last  night.  {Shukesp.  .  Mercluint  of 
Venice,  ii.  5.) 

*  to -year,  *to-yere,  adv.  This  year. 
(Prompt.  Parv.) 

toad,  *tade,  ""tode,  *toode,  «.  [A.S. 
tddige,  tadie,  a  word  of  unkuoMTi  origin.] 
[Tadpolk.] 

Zool. :  The  popular  name  of  any  species  of 
the  family  Bufonidaa  (q.v.),  which  is  almost 
universally  distriliuted,  but  is  rare  in  the 
Australiiin  region,  one  species  being  found  in 
Celebes  and  one  in  Australia.  Two  species 
are  British  :  the  Common  Ti»ad  {Bnfo  vulgaris) 
and  the  N:itterjack  (q.v.)  {B.  calamita),  and 
another  species  (fi.  vari/ibilis)  is  found  on  the 
Continent.  The  first  is  the  type  of  the  family. 
The  body  is  swollen  and  heavy-looking, 
covered  with  a  warty  skin,  head  large,  flat, 


and  toothless,  with  a  rounded,  blunt  muzzle. 
There  is  a  swelling  above  the  eyes  covered 
with  pores,  and  the  parotids  are  large,  thick, 
and  prominent,  and  secrete  an  acrid  fluid, 
whicli  probably  gave  rise  to  the  popular 
stones  about  the  venom  of  the  toad,  or  they 
may  owe  their  origin  to  the  fact  that  when 
handled  or  irritated  these  animals  can  eject  a 
watery  fluid  from  the  vent.  But  neither  the 
secretion  from  the  parotids  nor  the  ejected 
fluid  is  liarmful  to  man,  and  there  is  little 
doubt  but  that  its  effects  on  the  lower  animals 
have  been  much  exaggerated.  The  toad  has 
four  fingers  and  five  partially-webbed  toes. 
The  general  colour  above  is  a  brownish-gray, 
the  tubercles  more  or  less  brown ;  under  sur- 
face yellowish  white,  soinetime.s  spotted  with 
black.  Toads  are  terrestrial,  hiding  in  damp, 
dark  places  during  the  day,  and  crawUng  with 
the  head  near  the  ground,  for  their  short 
limbs  are  badly  adapted  for  leaping.  They 
are  extremely  tenacious  of  life,  aud  can  exist 
a  long  time  without  food  ;  their  hibernation 
in  mud,  cracks,  and  holes  has  probably  given 
rise  to  the  stories  of  their  being  found  in 
places  where  they  must  have  existed  for 
centuries  without  food  and  air.  These  stories, 
however,  have  no  foundation  in  fact,  for  Dr. 
Buckland  proved,  by  direct  experiment,  that 
no  toad  can  live  for  two  years  if  deprived  of 
food  and  air.     [Pipa,  Surinam-toad.] 

TT  Toads,  like  other  Batrachians,  are  absent 
from  most  oceanic  islands,  the  reason  being 
that  their  spawn  is  immediately  destroyed  by 
immersion  in  salt  water.  {Darwin:  Orig.  of 
Species.) 

%  Toad  in  th}  hole:  A  dish  composed  of 
meat  baked  in  Ijatter. 

"  The  dish  they  call  a  toad  in  a  hole  .  .  .  putting  a 
nohle  sirloin  of  beef  into  a  poor,  paltry  batter-pud- 
ding,"— Mad.  D'Arblay  :  Diary,  vi.  15a. 

toad-ba^,  j.    (See  extract.) 

"  A  conjuror  or  'white-wizard,*  who  cured  afflicted 
persona  b^  laeauB  of  the  toad-bug— a.  small  piece  of 
linen  having  a  iiiab  from  a  living  toad  sewn  up  inside, 
to  be  worn  ronnd  the  sufferer's  neck  aud  next  his  skin, 
the  twitching  movement')  of  which  limb  gave,  so  it 
was  said  "a  turn'  to  the  blood  of  the  wearer,  and 
effected  a  radical  change  in  his  constitution."— 
AthencBum,  Oct.  16,  lBt6,  p.  602. 

toad-eater,  s.  A  term  applied  to  a 
fawning,  obsequious  parasite;  a  mean  syco- 
phant.   (Now  shortened  to  toady.) 

"A  corrupted  court  formed  of  miscreant  toad-eatert." 
—Knoz :  Spirit  of  Dapotitm,  §  20. 

1[  The  original  meaning  is  one  who  is 
willinff  to  do  any  dirty  or  disgusting  act  to 
please  a  supenor,  as  the  sight  of  a  toad  is 
most  disgusting.  The  French  equivalent  is 
avaler  des  couleuvres,  lit.  =  to  swallow  adders, 
hence,  to  put  up  with  mortifications. 

toad-eating,  a.  &  s. 

A.  As  adj. ;  Pertaining  to  a  toad-eater  or 
his  practices ;  servilely  or  meanly  sycophantic. 

B.  As  subst. :  Servile  or  mean  sycophancy ; 
toadyism. 

toad-fish,  s. 

Ichthy. :  A  popular  American  name  for  any 
fish  of  the  genus  Batiachus,  from  the  large 
head,  wide  gape,  and  generally  repulsive 
appearance  of  the  species.  The  Common 
Toad-fish  {Batraclms  tau)  is  from  eight  inches 
to  a  foot  long,  light  brown  marbled  with 
black.  The  Grunting  Toad-fish  {B.  grunniens), 
about  the  same  size,  is  brownish  above,  with 
darker  markings,  white  below,  fins  white  with 
brown  bands.  There  are  about  twelve  species 
from  tropical  and  sub-tropical  seas. 

toad-flax,  s. 

Bot. :  The  genua  Linarla,  a  genus  of  plants 
very  closely  allied  to  Snap-dragon,  from  which 
it  is  distinguished  chiefly  by  the  spur  at  the 
base  of  the  corolla,  and  the  capsule  opening 
by  valves  or  teeth,  not  by  pores.  The 
species  are  herbaceous  perennials  or  annuals, 
chiefly  natives  of  the  northern  portion  of  the 
Eastern  Hemisphere,  there  being  about  150 
species  in  all.  Among  these  the  commonest 
European  species  is  L.  vztlgaris,  the  Yellow  Toad- 
flax, a  specit!B  from  one  to  three  feet  high, 
bearing  terminal  spikes  of  yellow  flowers.  It 
has  been  introduced  into  the  United  States.  It 
baa  medicinal  properties,  but  is  generally  looked 
upon  as  a  troublesome  weed. 

"  By  toad-flfix  which  your  nose  may  taate, 
If  you  have  a  mind  to  cast." 

Drayton :  Muses  Elysium,  Nymph,  a 

^  Prior  thinks  that  it  obt^ained  the  name 
Toad-flax  because  the  lAt.  hnhonium{—  a  plant 
good  for  buboes  and  swellings  in  the  groin), 
used  by  Dodoens,  in  describing  it,  was  mis- 


taken for  Mod.  Lat.  hufoniu3{=-  of  or  belonging 
to  a  toad).    [Bufo.] 

Toad'Jlax  pug : 

Entom. .  A  geometer  moth,  Eupith&Aa  li- 
nariata.  It  is  of  variegated  colour.  The 
larva  feeds  on  the  Yellow  Toad-flax. 

toad-lizards,  s.  pi. 

Zool. :  The  genus  Phrynosoma  (q.v.) 
toad-pipe,  toad-pipes,  s. 

Bot. :  Eqiiisetum  limosuvi,  E.  arvejise,  and 
other  species  of  the  genus.  {Britten  &  Hol- 
land.) 

t  toad-skep,  s. 

Bot. :  Probably  Polyporus  giganteus.  {Britten 
(ft  Holland.) 

toad-Spit,  8.  The  same  as  Cuckoo-spit 
(q.v.). 

*  toad-spotted,  a.  Tainted  and  polluted 
with  venom,  as  the  toad  was  popularly  sup- 
posed to  be. 

"  A  moat  toad-spotted  traitor." 

Shakesp.  :  Lear,  v.  & 

toad-stone  (1),  s.  A  popular  name  for 
Bufonite  (q.v.),  from  the  fact  that  it  wa» 
formerly  supposed  to  be  a  natural  concretion 
found  in  the  head  of  the  Common  Toad.  Ex- 
traordinary virtues  were  attributed  to  it ;  it 
was  held  to  be  a  protection  against  poison, 
and  was  often  set  in  rings.  That  this  belief 
was  rife  in  Shakespeare's  time  is  proved  by 
the  hues  {As  You  Like  It,  ii.  1) : 

"  Sweet  are  the  uses  of  adversity. 
Which,  like  the  toad,  ugly  and  venomous, 
Wears  yet  a  precious  jewel  in  bis  head." 

According  to  Sir  Thomas  Browne  {Vulg.  Err.^ 
bk.  iii.,  ch.  xiii.),  there  were  two  kinds  of  toad- 
stones  known  in  his  day  :  the  one  "  a  mineral 
concretion,  not  to  be  found  in  animals,  but 
in  fields;"  the  other  "taken  not  out  of  the 
toad's  head,  but  out  of  a  fish's  mouth,  being 
handsomely  contrived  out  of  the  teeth  of  tiie 
lupus  inarinus,  a  fish  often  taken  in  our 
northern  seas,  as  was  publicly  declared  by  au 
eminent  and  learned  physician"  (Sir  Geoi-ge 
Ent). 

toad-stone  (2),  s.  [From  the  Ger.  todl- 
stein  =  (dead-stone)  the  todtliegenden  of  the 
Germans.] 

Petrol. :  An  igneous  rock  of  Carboniferous 
age,  occurring  in  veins  and  slieets  in  lime- 
stone. The  German  name  was  given  because 
of  its  barrenness  in  metalliferous  ores.  Tho 
rock  is  usually  much  altered  by  chemical 
agencies,  but  it  evidently  belongs  to  the 
group  of  doleritea. 

toad's  back  rail,  a. 

Arch.  :  A  particular  kind  of  hand-rail  for 
stairs.    So  named  from  its  shape.     {Ogilvie.) 

toad's  eye,  s.    [Toad's  eye  tin.] 

toad's  eye  tin,  s. 

Min. :  A  variety  of  Cassiterite  (q.v,),  oc- 
curring in  aggi'egated  groups  of  exceedingly 
small  round  bodies  with  radiated  structure, 
supposed  by  the  Cornish  miners  to  reseuible 
the  eye  of  a  toad. 

toad's  mouth,  a. 

Bot. :  Antirrhinum  Tnajus.  {Britten  <&  Hol- 
land.) 

*  toad'-er-y,  s.   [Eng.toad;  -ery.]  A  place  set 
apart  for  or  frequented  by  toads. 

"  [Toads]  are  supposed  to  be  poisonous  :  this  Is  ciiiite 
a  vulgar  error.  ,  .  In  my  country  abode,  1  even 
attenix)ted  to  make  them  a  place  of  retirement  aud 
called  it  a  toadery."  —Itowlarid  Hill:  Journal  Through 
the  North  of  £ng6and  {ed.  1799),  p.  87.    (Note.) 

•  toad'-ish,  a.    [Eng.  toad ;  -isA.]    Like  a  toad  ; 

venomous. 


*t6ad'-let,  s.  [Eng.  toad;  dimin.  sufl".  -lKt.\ 
A  little  toad.    {Coleridge.) 

*tdad'-lmg,  8.  [Eng.  toad;  dimin.  sulf. 
-ling.]    A  little  toad  ;  a  toadlet. 

"  I    always    knew    you    for    a    toadling." —  Matt. 
D'Arblay  :  H^iary,  i.  187. 

toad'-stool,  *  tode-stool,  «.  [Eng.  toad, 
and  stool.  So  named  because  toads  aud  frogs 
were  supposed  to  sit  upon  them.  {Prior.} 
Berkeley,  however,  thinks  the  name  was 
given  because  in  the  opinion  of  tho  old  her- 
balists they  derived  their  origin  from  toads,  as 
pufT-balls  were  supposed  to  come  from  wolvea, 
and  deer- balls  (Elaphomyces)  from  deer.] 


fSto,  fSt,  fsxG,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father ;   we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there ;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;   go,  pot, 
or.  wore,  wgl^  work,  who,  son;  mute,  ciib,  ciire,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full;  try,  Syrian,    so,  oe  =  e;  ey  —  a;  au  —  lew. 
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Bnt :  An   uneatable  Agaricus,  Boletus,  or 
otlier  fungus  of  couspiciiiuis  size,  as  distin- 
guished fixiiii  a  mushroom  or  eatftble  Agaric. 
"  The  grisly  todestool,  gi'owii  there  mougbt  I  see, 
And  loathing  paddocks  loi'diiij;  ou  the  same." 

Spenser  :  Shepheards  Calender ;  Dec,  69. 

toad -^,  s.   &.  u.    [A  contract,  of  toad-eaier 
(q.v.).] 
A,  As  siibstantwe : 

1.  A  base,  servile  flatterer ;  a  sycophant, 
a  toad-eater. 

■•  Boys  ure  not  all  toadici  in  the  morning  of  life."— 
Thackeray:  Book  of  Snoba,  ch.  v. 

*  2.  A  coarse,  rustic  woiimn.    {Scotch.) 

*  B.  As  adj. :  Having  the  character  of  or 
resembling  a  toad. 

"  Vice  la  of  such  a  toady  complexion,  t1iat  she 
cannot  oho03B  but  teach  the  soul  to  hate." — Feltham: 
Resolvus.  oeut.  i.,  13. 

toad'-J^,  v.t.  [Toady,  s.]  To  fawn  upon  or 
flatter  ;  to  play  the  toady  or  sycophant  to. 

"  How  these  tabbies  lovetobei'oadied/"— ff.  Colman 
Ch«  Founger  :  Poor  Gentleman,  n.  2. 

toad'-jir-isin,  s.  [Eng.  toady;  -ism.]  Tbe 
practices  or  manners  of  a  toady ;  servile  or 
mean  sycophancy. 

*'  Philosophera,  who  can  behold  the  state  of  society, 
tIz.,  toadyism,  organized— baso  man^aiid-maiumou 
TOiahip,  instituted  by  command  of  law :  snobbish- 
Dess,  in  a  word,  perpetuated,  and  mark  the  phenome- 
Hon  oalmly."— rAocteray  .■  Book  of  Snobs,  ch.  iii. 

toast,  *tost,  *tost-en,  v.t.  &  i.  [O.  Fr. 
tester;  Sp.  &  Port,  tostar.]    [Toast,  s.] 

A.  Transitive : 

1.  To  dry  and  scorch  by  the  heat  of  a  fire : 
as.  To  toast  bread  or  cheese. 

2.  To  warm  thoroughly :  as.  To  toast  the 
feet.    {Golloij.) 

3.  To  name  or  propose  as  one  whose  health, 
success,  &c.,  is  to  be  drunk  ;  to  drink  to  the 
success  of  or  in  honour  of. 

"  Five  deep  he  tonsts  the  towering  lasses ; 
K«|)eaU  you  verses  wrote  ou  glasses." 

Frior :  Cameleon. 

B.  Intvansitiv?  : 

L  To  warm  one's  self  thoroughly  at  a  fire. 
"  I  will  sing  what  I  did  leere.  .  .  . 
Aa  ve  toasted  by  the  tire.' 

Browne :  Sheplt^arda  Pipe,  Eel.  1. 

t.  To  give  or  propose  a  toast  or  health  ;  to 
^nk  a  toast  or  toasts. 

*'  These  insect  reptiles  while  they  go  on  caballing 
and  toastinij,  only  fill  us  with  disgust." — Burke: 
PetU.vm  of  Umtarlant. 

toast,  *tOOSt.  *  tost,  5.  [O.  Fr.  tost^e  =a 
toaat  of  bread,  from  Lat.  tosto.,  fern,  of  tostus, 
pa.  par.  of  torreo  =  to  parch  ;  Sp.  tostada  ; 
Port,  tostado.]    [Torbid.] 

L  Bread  dried  and  scorched  by  the  fire,  or 
such  bread  dipped  in  melted  butter  or  in 
some  liquor  ;  a  piece  of  toasted  bread  put  into 
a  beverage. 

**  ICy  sober  evening  let  the  tankard  bless, 
Vithtoutembrowu'd,  and  fragrant  nutmeg  fraught.*' 
Warton:  Panegyric  on  Oxford  Ale. 

2.  A  lady  whose  health  is  drunk  in  honour 
or  respect. 

"  It  happened  ou  a  publick  day  a  celebrated  beauty 
n  those  times  wna  in  the  Cross-Bath,  and  one  of  the 
arowd  of  her  admirers  took  a  glass  of  the  water  in 
which  the  fair  one  stood,  and  drank  ber  heal  th  in  the 
flompaiiy.  There  was  in  the  X'lace  a  gay  fellow,  half 
fuddled,  who  offered  to  jump  in,  and  swore,  though  he 
liked  not  the  liquor,  he  would  have  the  toast.  Tho' 
be  was  opposed  in  his  resolution,  this  whim  gave 
foundation  to  the  present  honour  which  is  done  to 
the  lady  we  mention  in  our  liijuui-s,  who  has  ever 
since  been  called  a  toast." — Tatier,  No.  24. 

3.  A  person  who  is  named  in  honour  in 
drinking,  as  a  public  character  or  a  private 
friend  ;  anything  honoured  in  a  similar  man- 
ner ;  anything  the  success  of  wliich  is  drunk  ; 
a  sentiment  proposed  for  general  acceptance 
in  drinking. 

■*  The  toast  of  the  Emperor,  proposed  by  Dr.  Stephan, 
was  received  with  euthuslanni,  all  the  guests  staud- 
ilig."~J)aili/  Chronicle,  Sept,  7,  1885. 

*  4.  A  drinker,  a  toper. 

•*  When  huving  half  dm'd,  there  cnmea  In  my  host, 
A  catholic  good  and  w  rare  drunken  toast.' 

Cotton :  Voyage  to  /raland,  iiL 

^  To  have  on  toast :  To  deceive,  to  take  in, 
to  swindle.    {Slang.)    [Done,  H  <1).] 

"  The  judges  in  the  High  Court  are  always  learning 
some  new  tiling.  Yesterday  it  wjis  entered  on  the 
reciird  that  the  court  took  judicial  cngnizauce  of  a 
(liiaint  and  pleasing  modern  phnse.  They  discovered 
what  it  was  to  be  'had  on  toast.' "St.  James  »  Gazette, 
SToT.  C,  1886. 

toast-master,  s.    An  officer  who  at  great 

Snblic  dinners  or  entertainments  announces 
ie  toasts  and  leads  nr  times  tiie  cheering. 

"Henry  Beller  was  for  many  years  tons' -mnsteriit 
▼arious  eorporatii m  dinneis.  durinif  winch  time  he 
arankagre^^t  deal  of  foreign  wnie.  —Dickeiis:  Pick- 
wfat,  ch.  xxxiii- 


toast-rack,  s.  A  small  rack  of  metal  or 
earthenware,  to  hold  dry  toast. 

toast-water,  s.  "Water  in  which  toasted 
bread  has  been  soaked,  used  as  beverage  by 
invalids  ;  toast  and  water. 

toast'-er,  *■.     [Etig.  toast,  v.  ;  -er.] 

1.  One  who  toasts  bread,  &c. 

2.  A  fork  or  cage  to  hold  bread  or  meat 
while  toasting. 

*  3.  One  who  drinks  a  toast. 

"  We  simple  toasters  take  delight  ■ 

To  use  our  women's  teeth  look  whlte." 

Prior  :  Alma,  iL  428. 

tdast'~3[ng,  pr.  par.  or  o.     [Toast,  v.] 

toasting-fork,  s,  a  three-  or  four- 
pronged  fork  to  hold  a  slice  of  bread  while 
toustmg. 

*  toasting-glass,  5.  A  drinking-glass 
on  which  was  inscribed  the  name  of  a 
reigning  beauty,  often  accompanied  with 
verses  in  her  honour.  Garth  (1672-1719)  wrote 
sevei-al  sets  of  verses  for  the  toasting-glasses 
of  the  Kit-CatCIub. 

*  toasting-iron,  s.  a  toasting-fork.  Ap- 
plied in  derision  to  a  sword. 

"  Put  up  thy  sword  betlme  ; 
Or  I'll  so  maul  you  and  your  toasting-iron. 
That  you  shall  think  the  devil  is  come  from  hell." 
Shakesp.  :  King  John,  iv.  3. 

toat,  ».    [ToTE.]    The  handle  of  a  bench  plane. 
*t6at'-er,  s.     [Tootrb.]    A  trumpeter. 

"  H:irk !  hark !  these  toaters  tell  its  the  king's 
coming."— fleaum.  *  Flet. 

*  to-bac-ca-na'-H-an,  s.  (Formed  from 
Eng.  tobacco,  in  imitation  of  hacclianalian.'] 
One  who  indulges  in  tobacco  ;  a  sinuker. 

"  We  get  very  good  cigars  for  a  bajoccho  and  a  half 
— that  IS,  very  good  for  us  cheap  tobaccanalians." — 
Thackeray :  Xewcomes,  ch.  xxxv. 

*  to-bac'-chi-an,  s.  [Eng.  tobacco  ;  -iow.] 
One  who  smokes  tobacco  ;  a  smoker. 

"You  may  observe  how  idle  and  foolish  they  are, 
that  cannot  travell  without  a  tobacco  pii>e  at  their 
mouth;  but  such  (I  must  tell  you)  are  no  base /o6ac- 
chiavs:  for  this  manner  of  taking  the  fume,  they 
suppose  to  bee  generous.' — Venner:  Treatise  of  To- 
bacco, p.  41L 

to-bac'-co,   *  ta-b&c'-co,  s.     [Sp.  tabaco  = 
tobacco,  from  West  Indian  tabaco  =  the  tube 
or  pipe  in  which  Indians  smoked  the  plant.] 
L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  In  the  same  sense  as  II.  1. 

2.  The  dried  leaves  of  the  plant  described 
under  II.  1.,  used  for  smoking,  cnewing,  or  as 
snuff.  Its  use  in  America  is  of  unknown 
antiquity.  Colnmhns  noticed  that  the  natives 
of  the  West  India  Islands  used  the  leaves  in 
rolls— cigars.  The  Aztecs  had  cigar  tubes, 
and  also  used  nostril  tubes  of  tortoise-shell 
for  inhaling  the  smoke.  The  Mexicans  and 
North  American  Indiana  used  pipes.  Oviedo 
speaks  in  1526  of  the  inhaling  of  the  smoke 
through  tlie  forked  nostril  tuboby  tlie  Indians 
of  Hispaniola.  Lobel,  in  his  History  of  Plants 
(1576),  gives  an  engraving  of  a  rolled  tube  of 
tobacco  (a  cigar)  as  seen  by  Colon  in  the 
mouths  of  the  natives  of  San  Salvador.  He 
describes  it  as  a  funnel  of  palm-leaf  with  a 
filling  of  tobacco  leaves.  Cortez  found  smok- 
ing (by  means  of  a  pipe)  an  estalilished  custom 
in  Mexico.  Tobacco  was  introduced  into  Europe 
by  Herinandez  de  Toledo,  in  1559,  and  into 
England  by  Sir  John  Hawkins,  in  1565. 
Harrison  {Descript.  of  England)  fixes  on  1573 
as  the  date  when  the  smoking  of  tobacco 
became  general  in  England.  Its  use  was  ex- 
tended by  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  and  Sir  Fyaneis 
Drake  in  1586.  The  practice  was  made  the 
butt  of  the  wits,  the  object  of  denunciation 
by  the  clergy,  and  the  suliject  of  a  pamphlet, 
the  Gouiiterblastc  to  Tobacco,  by.  King  James  I. 
Its  use  was  condemned  by  kings,  popes,  and 
sultans,  and  smokers  were  condemned  to 
various  cruel  punishments.  In  the  canton  of 
Berne  the  prohibition  of  the  use  of  tobacco 
was  put  among  the  ten  commandments,  after 
the  one  against  adultery.  In  Turkey  smoking 
was  made  a  capital  offence.  Spite  of  all  these 
denunciations  and  piohibitions,  tobacco  is 
the  most  extensively  used  luxury  in  the 
world.  The  method  of  mannfacture  depends 
upon  the  kind  of  tobacco  and  the  article  re- 
quired. Cigars  are  made  of  the  best,  which  is 
grown  on  soils  peculiarly  adapted  to  produce 
the  delicate  flavour;  a  portion  of  the  north- 
west of  the  island  of  Cuha  is  the  best  of  all. 
The  Connecticut  Valley,  some  parts  of  Virginia, 
a   few  counties  in  Ohio  and  Kentucky,  near 


Cincinnati  and  Maysville,  respectively,  oro 
noted  regions.  There  is  no  definite  evidence 
that  the  use  of  tobacco  in  moderation  is  in- 
jurious, but  in  excess  its  efl'ects  are  harrafui 
both  to  the  mental  and  bodily  functions. 

"  Every  thing  that  Is  superfluous  is  very  adverse  to 
nature,  and  nothing  more  than  tobacco." — Vomer: 
Treatise  on  Tobacco,  p.  409. 
IL  2'echnically : 

1.  Bot. :  The  genus  Nicotiana  (q.v.),  the 
species  of  which  are  natives  of  tropical  America 
and  eastern  Asia.  American  tobacco  is  Nico- 
tiana  Tabaaiim  and  its  varieties.  It  is  called 
more  fully  the  Common  Virginian  or  Sweet- 
scented  Tobacco.  It  is  a  Iierbaceous  plant, 
three  to  six  feet  high,  with  large,  oblong- 
lanceolate  leaves,  some  of  them  decurrent. 
All  are  covered  with  minute  hairs,  glandular 
and  viscid  at  the  tip.  The  flowersare  terminal 
in  panicles  ;  the  funnel-shaped  corclla,  which 
is  roseate  or  pink,  is  more  than  an  inch  long. 
It  is  largely  cultivated  in  Virginia  and  the 
Southern  States  of  America,  from  which  it  has 
been  introduced  into  Europe,  China,  &c.  N. 
repanda,  a  native  of  Cuba,  has  white  flowers 
with  a  slender  tube,  and  is  used  fbr  making 
some  of  the  best  cigars.  Other  American 
species  are  N.  guadrivalvis,  which  grows  near 
the  Missouri  river,  N.  muUivalvis,  from  the 
Colombia  river,  N.  nana,  from  the  Rocky 
Mountains,  and  N.  macrophylla  or  latissima, 
which  yields  the  Orinoco  tobacco.  Of  Old 
World  species,  N.  rustlca,  Syrian  or  English 
tobacco,  is  a  native  of  all  continents,  though 
first  brought  to  England  from  America.  It 
has  a  square  stem,  with  ovate,  entire  leaves  on 
petioles,  and  a  greeni-sh  corolla  with  a  cylin- 
drical tube.  It  is  cultivated  in  many  countries, 
and  furnishes  the  Turkish  tobacco.  The  Persian 
or  Shiraz  tobacco,  N.  persica,  is  covered  with 
clammy  down  ;  the  radial  leaves  oblong,  the 
cauline  ones  acuminate ;  the  corolla  salver- 
shai^ed.  Ityields  Persian  tobacco.  The  quantity 
of  tobacco  pr(3duccd  in  the  United  Stales  is 
nearly  500,000,000  lbs.  yearly,  of  which  mure 
tbau  one-third  is  growu  in  Kentucky.  This 
is  largely  exported,  tho  exports  of  unmanu- 
factured tobacco  in  1890  being  255,647,026  lbs., 
valued  at  $21,479,556,  and  those  of  manufactured 
tobacco  valued  at  $3,876,045.  Tobacco  pays  an 
internal  revenue  tax  iu  this  country,  the  rev- 
enue from  this  source  being  about  ^4,000,000. 
2.  CJmn. :  The  leaves  of  a  plant  of  the  genus 
Nicotiana,  obtained  chiefly  for  trade  purposes 
from  two  species,  Nicotiana  Tabacum  and 
N.  rusiica.  The  chemical  composition  of  the 
leaves  has  been  investigated  by  Possett  and 
Reiman,  Grandeau,  and  more  recently  by  Dr. 
James  Bell,  who  has  found  in  the  unferment«d 
leaves  and  iu  the  fully  fermented  leaves  of 
Virginia  tobacco  the  following  percentage 
composition  calculated  on  the  diy  leaves: — 
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Nicotine     

Organic  acids — 

Malic  

Citric 

Oxalic 

Acetic 

Tannic       

Nitric  acid        

Pectic  acid       

Cellulose    

Starch         

Saccharine  matters 

Ammonia -os 

Soluble  extractive  matter 

containing  nitrogen.,,     13-47 
Insoluble  albuminoids 
Resins  and  chloroifhyll 

Oils  and  fats    

Indefinite   insoluble 

matter    

Mineral  matter     

Commercially,  the  term  tobacco  applies  to  t 
variety  of  kinds  of  manufacture  known  undei 
the  names  of  Roll,  Cut,  Shag,  Cavendish, 
Cigars,  Flake,  &c.  These  are  all  submitted 
to  more  or  less  secondary  fermentation  after 
tJie  addition  of  from  5  to  25  per  cent,  of 
water,  and  then  dried  or  stoved  on  a  heated 
open  tray,  or  in  a  closed  oven,  steam  being 
sometimes  injected  into  the  chamber  during 
the  process.  It  is  at  this  stage  that  the  par- 
ticular flavor  of  the  tobacco  is  imparted. 

3.  Mamif. :  In  ftie  manufacture  of  cigaw 
the  leaves,  after  being  moistened  to  make  tliena 
flexible,  are  stripped  from  the  midrib,  tho 
perfect  halves  being  kept  for  wl-appeI'^,  tho 
othei-8  used  na  fillers.  A  quantity  of  tlie.  latter 
are  rolled  in  the  hand  to  shape,  or  placed  iia 
a  mould  of  the  requisite  shape.  Then  a  long 
strip  cut  from  the  wrapper  leaf  is  twisted 
spirally  around  the  compacted  mass,  and 
gummed  down  at  the  mouth  end.  The  cigar 
is  finished  by  cutting  ihe  lighting  end  even. 
Good  cigars  should  have  the  siimc  tobiicco 
througliout,  but  it  is  a  comniun  pi^ctice  ta 


bSSl,  b6J^ ;  pout,  jc^l ;  cat,  cell,  chorus.  9hin,  bench ;  SO,  gem ;  thin,  this ;  sin,  as ;  expect,  Xenophon,  e:/ist.    -ing. 
-clan,  -tlan  =  shazi.    -tion,  -sion  —  shun ;  -tioa,  -§ion  =  zhun.    -cious,  -tious,  -sious  =  shus.    -bie,  -  die,  &c.  =  b^l,  doi* 
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make  the  filler  of  inferior  material.  Cigars 
are  i"arely  adulterated.  They  geuenilly  con- 
tain tobacco,  even  if  it  be  of  a  poor  kind.  Chew- 
ing tobacco  Ib  made  by  laying  the  leaves 
together  and  pressing  them  into  cakes  of  the 
required  size,  or  by  cutting  a  mass  of  them 
into  the  various  "fine-cute"  now  used.  The 
cigarette,  now  so  much  used  in  smoking,  is 
filled  with  fine-cut  tobacco,  covered  with 
specially  manufactured  and  treated  paper. 
Snuff,  formerly  much  used,  was  in  the  past 
made  from  tobacco  leaves,  but  is  now  chiefly 
prepared  from  the  stems  and  midribs  of  the  leaf. 
It  has  now  greatly  gone  out  of  use,  respectable 
people  no  longer  using  it,  as  formerly. 

4,  Phafm. :  Externally  tobacco  is  a  powerful 
inltant.  In  the  form  of  snutf  it  is  sometimes 
prescribed  as  an  errhine  in  affections  of  the 
head,  or  smoked  as  a  sedative  and  expectorant 
in  asthma.  Internally  it  is  a  powerful  sedative 
to  the  heart ;  it  sometimes  cures  diuresis  and 
luis  been  given  in  dropsy     (Garrod.) 

tobacco -booking    machine,   s.      A 

machine  which  arranges  the  smoothed  leaves 
of  tobacco  into  symmetrical  piles. 

tobacco-box,  a.  A  box  for  holdlDg  to- 
bacco. 

tobacco-cutter,  a. 

1.  A  machine  for  shaving  tobacco-leaves 
into  shreds  for  chewing  or  smoking. 

2.  A  knife  for  catting  plug-tobacco  into 
smaller  pieces. 

tobacco- fa:nJi'e,  s.  A  knife  for  cutting 
plug-tobacco  into  pieces  convenient  for  the 
pnckst.  It  is  usually  a  sort  of  guillotine 
knife  worked  by  a  lever,  and  cutting  down- 
wards on  to  a  wooden  bed.  (Amer.)  A  similar 
machins  is  in  use  in  England  for  cutting  cake 
tobacco  for  smoking. 

"tobacco-man,  i     A  tobacconist. 

tobacco-paper,  s.  Paper  specially  made 
for  envelopes  for  cigarettes,  to  avoid  the  fla- 
vour of  burning  cotton  or  linen.  Rice-paper 
is  exteniiively  used, 

tobacco-pipe,  s.  An  implement  used  in 
smoking  tobacco.  It  consists  essentially  of  a 
bowl,  in  which  the  tobacco  is  placed,  and  a 
stem,  more  or  less  long,  through  which  the 
smoke  is  drawn  into  the  mouth.  In  form  and 
material  pipes  vary  very  much  ;  the  principal 
materials  employed  are  pipe-clay,  meerschaum, 
porcelain,  and  wood. 

■^  Queens  tobacco-pipe:  A  jocular  designa- 
tion of  a  peculiarly-shaped  kiln  belonging  to 
the  Customs,  and  situated  near  the  London 
Docki,  in  which  are  collected  damaged  to- 
bacco and  2igars.  and  contraban<l  goods,  as 
tobacco,  cigars,  tea,  &c.,  which  have  been 
jimuggleU,  till  a  sufficient  quantity  has  been 
accunmlated,  wlicu  the  whole  is  set  tire  to 
and  2onsnmt*d. 

Tjbacco-pijie  day-:  [Pipe-clayI. 

Tobacco-pipe  fish :  [Pipe-fish]. 

tobacco-poucb.  3.  A  pouch  or  bag  foi 
boldiiig  tobacco. 

tobacco-root,  s. 

Bot.  :  Tiie  root  of  Lewisia  rediviva,  one  of 
the  Mesembryncese.  The  plant  has  succulent 
leaves  and  fugitive,  rose-coloured  flowers,  and 
the  root  is  eateu  by  the  natives  of  north- 
western Anieri.'a. 

tobacco-seed  sngar,  s. 

Chem.  :  CisH^sOu-  A  sugar  of  the  nature 
of  cane-sugar,  or  saccharose,  observetl  in  the 
seeds  of  the  tobacco  plant  by  Mr.  G.  Lewin, 
of  the  laboratory,  Somerset  House.  Its  spe- 
citic  rotatory  angle  is  73 '2j,  and  it  is  inverted 
in  the  same  way  as  cane-sugar  by  the  action 
of  mineral  acids. 

tobacco-Stopper,  s.  A  little  plug  for 
pressing  down  the  burning  tobacco  in  the 
bowl  of  the  pipe. 

tobacco-sngar,  s. 

Chem.  ;  A  mixture  of  .saccharose,  dextrose, 
and  levulose,  discovered  by  Dr.  James  Bell 
in  tobacco  leaves,  wliicli  have  been  pre- 
served fi'tun  any  undue  fenmiitative  action. 
The  thiee  varieties  of  sugar  exist  in  such 
prop<u-tions  as  to  have  no  effect  on  a  ray 
nr  polarized  light.  The  sugars,  separated  as 
a  lime  compound,  decomposed  with  oxalic- 
Hci.l.  and  purified  by  animal  charcoal,  yielded 
ic^iilts  approximating  to  a  caru^-sngar,  dex- 
fci-ise,  and  levulose.    The  tirst-nanied  differs 


from  ordinary  cane  -  sugar  by  refnsing  to 
crystallize,  and  yielding  an  inverted  sugar 
with  an  angle  of  nearly  — 19°. 

tobacco-wheel,  s.  A  machine  by  which 
leaves  of  tobacco  are  twisted  into  a  cord. 

*  to-bac'-con-er,  s.  [Eng.  Uibcuxo ;  n  con- 
nect. ,  and  sutf.  -er.l  One  who  uses  tobacco ;  a 
smoker. 

*t6-bac'-c6n-ing,  s.  [Tobacco.]  Using 
tobacco  ;  smoking. 

■'  Neither  was  it  any  news  upon  this  guild-day.  to 
have  the  eatheilral,  now  open  on  all  aides,  to  be  filled 
with  muaketeers.  waiting  for  the  major'a  return; 
drinking  aud  tobacconing  as  freely,  aa  if  it  bad 
turned  ale-house. "—Bp.  Ball:  Hie  Bard  Measure. 

to-bac'-con-ist,  «.   [Eng.  tobac^) ;  n  connect., 
and  suff.  -isL] 
*  1.  One  who  smokes  tobacco ;  a  smoker. 

"  Let  every  cobler,  with  his  dirty  fist. 
Take  pride  to  be  a  blacke  tobacconist. 
Let  idiot  cuxcombs  Bweare  'tia  excellent  genre, 
And  with  a  whiffe  their  repurationa  aoare," 

J.  Taylor :  Ptutoes  Proclamation. 

2.  A  dealer  in  tobacco  ;  one  who  sells  to- 
bacco, cigars,  &c. 

"Colonial  merchants,  grocers,  sugar  bakers,  and 
tobiicconistn,  uetitioned  the  House  and  besieged  th« 
public  officer. ' — Maca^Uay .-  HUC.  Eng.,  ch.  iv. 

To-ba'-go,  s.    [See  def.] 

Geog.  :  An  island  in  the  West  Indies. 

Tobago -cane,  s.  The  trade  name  of 
the  slender  trunks  of  Bactris  minor,  imported 
into  Europe  and  made  into  walking-sticJts. 

to-ber-mor'-ite,  .s.  [After  Tobermory, 
Island  of  Mull,  where  found  ;  suff.  -ite{Min.).^ 
Min.  :  A  massive  granular  mineral ;  sp.  gr. 
2-423 ;  colour,  pale-pinkish  white ;  translucent. 
According  to  E.  S.  Dana,  the  analyses  point 
to  its  probable  identity  with  gyrolite  (q.v.). 

to' -bine,  s.     [Ger.  tobin;  Dut.  tabijn.) 

Fabi-ic :  A  stout,  twilled  silk,  much  resem- 
bling Florentine,  used  for  dresses. 

T6'-bit,  s.  [Gr.  Tw^ir  (Tobit),  Tufieir  (Tobeit).2 
Apocrypha:  A  book  generally  placed  be- 
tween 2  Esdras  and  Judith,  and  containing 
fourteen  chapters.  A  pious  man,  Tobit  by 
name,  resident  in  Thisbe  in  Naphthali,  was 
taken  captive  by  Enemessar  (Shalmaneser), 
king  of  Assyria,  and  located  in  Nineveh. 
When  his  countrymen  were  put  to  death  by 
the  king's  order,  their  bodies  were  thrown 
into  the  streets.  Tobit  made  a  practice  of 
burying  them,  and  compromised  himself  by 
these  acts  of  humanity.  Once,  when  he  had 
buried  a  body,  and,  being  in  consequence  cere- 
monially unclean,  was  sleeping  outside  by  the 
wall  of  his  court-yard,  "the  sparrows  muted 
warm  dung"  into  his  eyes  and  made  him 
blind  (i.,  ii!).  In  the  days  of  his  prosperity  he 
had  lent  ten  talents  of  silver  to  a  countryman, 
Gabael,  who  lived  at  Rages  in  Media.  At 
another  Median  city,  Ecbatana,  was  a  relative 
of  his  called  Raguel,  whose  daughter  Sara 
had  been  mamed  to  seven  husbands,  all  of 
whom  had  been  killed  by  Asmodeus,  the  evil 
spirit,  on  the  marriage-night  before  they  could 
possess  their  bride.  To  recover  the  lent  money, 
Tobit  despatched  his  son  Tobias,  having  as  his 
companion  a  man-servant.  The  two  set  out 
for  Rages,  taking  Ecbatana  on  the  way.  As 
Tobias  was  batliing  in  the  Tigris,  a  fish  leaped 
out  of  tlie  water,  attempting  to  devour  him ; 
hut  he  caught  his  assailant,  which  was  cooked 
and  eaten  by  the  travellers,  the  heart,  the 
liver,  and  the  gall  being  kept  by  Tobias,  on  the 
advice  of  his  companion,  tlie  heart  and  the 
liver  to  be  smoked  for  the  expulsion  of  evil 
spirits  from  persons  possessed,  and  the  gall  to 
remove  whiteness  in  the  eye  (iii.-vi.).  Arrived 
at  Ecbatana,  he  married  the  maiden,  smoking 
out  the  evil  spirit  who  would  have  made  away 
with  him.  During  the  marriage  festivities 
the  companion  was  despatched  to  Rages  for 
the  lent  money,  and  obtained  it,  the  two  ulti- 
mately returning  with  the  bride  to  Nineveh  to 
Tobit,  whose  blindness  was  cured  by  the  gall 
of  the  tish  (vii.-xi.).  When  tlie  time  came  for 
paying  the  servant,  he  declined  all  compensa- 
tion, and  revealed  himself  to  be  Ra[ihael,  one 
of  seven  angels  of  exalted  rank  and  function 
(xji.).  Sincere  thanksgiving  followed  to  God, 
who  had  sent  the  angel  (xiii.).  By  direction 
of  Tobit,  Tobias  removed  from  Nineveh,  the 
destruction  of  which  had  been  prophesied  by 
Jonah  (xiv.  ;  cf.  Jonah  iii.  4,  &c,). 

Viewed  as  a  tale  designed  to  commend  piety 
and  trust  in  God,  the  book  of  Tobit  evinces 


considerable  genius,  the  plot  being  well  bii8- 
tained,  and  sonieof  the  scenes,  depictingdonh'8- 
tic  life,  being  beautifully  drawn.  It  resembles 
a  modern  novel  in  making  its  virtuous  liero 
struggle  with  adversity,  in  having  love  scenes 
and  a  marriage,  and  a  personage  appai'ently  tif 
humble  rank  ultimately  proved  to  be  fif  a  ^-ei-y 
high  order,  with  a  general  diffusion  of  iiupjii- 
ness  at  the  close.  Whether  or  not  there  is  in 
it  a  nucleus  of  historic  truth  cannot  now  l»e 
known ;  the  most  of  it  is  clearly  unliistoric. 
The  expulsion  of  evil  spirits  by  the  smoke  nf 
the  burning  heart  and  liver  of  a  fish,  and  the 
curing  of  eye-disease  by  its  gall,  are  mentioned 
apparently  not  as  miracles,  but  as  pai  ts  of  tlie 
ordinary  course  of  nature.  A  fish  large  enoiii  h 
to  threaten  the  life  of  Tobias  is  eaten  by  liim 
and  the  angel  seemingly  at  a  single  meal. 
Finally,  as  shown  by  Prof.  Sayce  (2'he  Wit- 
ness of  Ancient  Monuments,  pp.  38,  39),  it 
was  not  Shalmanesei',  but  Tiglath  Pilescr, 
who  carried  the  people  of  Naplitliali  captive 
(cf.  Tobit  i.  2,  3,  &  2  Kings  xv.  29.) ;  Sen- 
nacherib's fatner  was  not  Shalmaneser,  but 
Sargon  (Tobit  i.  15);  it  was  not  tifty-five  days, 
but  twenty  years,  after  the  return  of  Sen- 
nacherib from  Palestine  that  he  was  murdered 
by  his  sons  (21).  It  is  doubtful  if  either  Rages 
or  Ecbatana  existed  at  the  time  when  Tobit 
is  said  to  have  lived  (i.  14,  iii.  7).  Those  who 
captured  Nineveh  were  Kyaxares  and  Nabo- 
polassor,  not  Nebuchadnezzar  and  Assuerus 
(Xerxes),  the  latter  of  whom  did  not  live  till 
150  years  after  the  time  when  Nineveh  fell 
(xiv.  15).  It  is  believed  th;it  Tobit  was  writ- 
ten about  350  B.C.  Opinions  differ  as  to 
whether  or  not  it  was  first  published  in  Greek 
or  whether  tliere  may  have  been  a  Hebrew  oi 
an  Aramaean  original. 

to-bog'-an,  to-bog'-gan,  *  to-bog'-gin. 

s.  [A  corrupt,  of  Amer.'lndian  odaboyan=^  a 
sled  or  sledge.] 

1.  A  kind  of  sled  used  for  sliding  dowa 
snow-covered  slopes  in  Canada.  It  is  simp!) 
a  piece  of  birch  or  bass-wood,  a  quarter  of  an 
inch  thick,  frotn  five  to  eigiit  feet  long  bj 
one  or  two  broad,  bent  up  in  front  like 
the  dash-board  of  a  sleigh,  and  braced  by 
several  cross-pieces  of  hard  wood  a  foot 
apart,  and  by  two  round  rods,  one  on 
each  side,  on  top  of  the  cross-pieces,  all 
fastened  by  catgut  to  the  sleigh.  The  bend  at 
the  bow  is  strengthened  by  two  cross-pieces, 
and  kept  in  shape  by  catgut  strings  at  tlie 
ends  bound  to  the  front  cross-piece  and  rod. 
Grooves  ai'e  cut  on  the  under  side  of  the 
tobogan  to  let  the  knots  sink  below  tlie  wood. 
(Scribner's  Magazine,  Aug.,  1877,  p.  523.) 

2.  An  imitation  slide  of  wood  introduc«J 
into  England  at  the  American  Exhibition, 
1887. 

3.  A  sledge  to  be  drawn  by  dogs  over  snow, 

td-bog'-an,   td-bog'-gao,  *  to-bdg'-gtn, 

v.i.  [ToBOGAN,  5.]  To  slide  down  snow- 
covered  slopes  on  a  tobogan.  A  favourite 
pastime  in  Canada. 

"  The  love  of  rapid  motion  is  also  at  the  bottom  of 
tobogganing— an  exciting  aud  at  tiuiee  a  aomcwhat 
daiigeroiiB  poEtime."— J^^ebf,  Dec.  2fi,  1886. 

to-bog'-an-er,  to-bog'-gan-er,  «.    (Eng. 

tobogan;  -er.J    A  toboganist*. 

"The  cumiietltors  lucludcd  all  the  weU  kuowB 
iobogganeTt."—i'\eld,  Mai'ch  6,  1886. 

to-bog'-an-ist,  to-bog'-gan-ist,  a.    [Eng. 

tobogan;  -istl  One  who  practises  toboganing, 

"  The  cone  is  covered  with  ascending  and  descending 

partiee  of   tuboganiati."~Scribner't  Jlaaazine.   Aiiir . 

1877,  p.  526.  J,  ,       -B^ 

*  t6c-ca'~ta,  s.  [Ital.,  from  toccare  =  to  touch, 
to  play  upon,  to  mention.] 

Old  Music :  (1)  A  prelude  or  overture ;  (2) 
A  composition  written  as  an  exercise ;  (a)  A 
fantasia  ;  (4)  A  suite. 

toch'-er  (ch  guttural),  s.  [Gael,  tochradh ;  Irish 
tocliar=:a  portion  or  dowry.]  A  marriage 
portion  ;  the  dowry  brought  by  a  wife  to  hei 
h  usband.    (Scotch.) 

"  But  I  aire  not  a  penny  for  her  tocher— 1  hav* 
enough  of  my  own."— ScoW;  Uride  of  Lammermoor, 
oh.  xxviiL 

toch'-er  (ch  guttural),  v.t.  [Tocher,  s.]  To 
give  a  tocher  or  dowry  to.    (Scotch.) 

toch'-er-less  (ch  guttural),  a.  (Eng.  tochvr ; 
-less.]  Portionless  ;  without  a  marriage  por- 
tion.   (Scotch.) 

"  Whilk  now,  as  a  landless  Inird  wi'  a  tocTieriem 
daughter,  no  one  can  blame  me  for  depurting  iroio."— 
Scott :  Waverleg,  ch.  Ixvil 


^te,  £3.t,  tare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet.  here,  camel,  her.  th6re;  pme,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  p5t» 
or.  wore,  wolf;  wdri£,  wh6,  son ;  mnte.  cuo.  cnre.  unite,  cur.  rule,  full ;  try,  Syrian,    ae.  oe  =  e :  ev  =  a :  au  =  itw. 


toekay— toe 
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tdck'-ay,  s.     [Native  name  (?).] 

Zool. :  An  unidentified  Indian  gecko.  Pro- 
bably Hemidactylus  maculatiiSy  the  Spotted 
Gecko  or  Spotted  Heinidactyle. 

tdc'-kiis,  a.     [Latinised  from  tok  (q.v.).] 

Omith. :  Agenus  of  Bucerotidje,  with  fifteen 
species,  from  tropical  and  youthern  Africa. 

tO'-CO,  s.  [Etym.  donbtful.]  Chastisement. 
(Slang.) 

"The  sclioo! -leaders  come  upfurioiis,  and  ndnilnistep 
torn  to  tlie  wretched  faga."— r.  HitglivB:  Tovt.  Brown's 
Hchooldaya,  pL  i.,  ch.  v. 

to  CO '-cat*  s.  [Brazilian  name  of  a  species.] 
Hot.  :  A  genus  of  j\Ielastoniace£e,  the  leaf- 
staliis  of  wliieh  have  a  bladdei-,  divided  longi- 
tudinally into  two  parrs,  which  the  ants 
utilise  as  nests.  The  flowers  are  pink  or 
white.  The  fruit  of  Tococa  guianensis  is  eat- 
able, and  the  juice  is  used  in  Demerara  for 
ink. 

t6c-6l'-o-gy,  s.  [Gr.  t6ko<;  ((ofcos)  =  parturi- 
tinii,  and  Ao-yos  (logos)  =  a  word,  a  treatise.] 

Med. :  The  science  of  obstetrics  or  mid- 
wifery ;  that  department  of  medicine  which 
treats  of  parturition. 

tS-Com'-al-ite,  s.  [After  Manual  A.  To- 
cornal,  Minister  of  the  Interior,  Chili,  to 
whom  the  original  belonged  ;  sulf.  -ite  {Min.).^ 
Min. :  A  pale-yellow  amorphous  iniuei-al, 
altering  by  exposure  to  the  air  to  a  blackish 
colour.  Soft  ;  streak,  yellow.  Analysis 
yielded:  silver,  33'SO;  mercury,  3-90 ;  iodine, 
41-77;  siliceous  residue,  lG"6o  =  96-12,  hence 
the  probable  forumla,  Agl+Hg2l.  Occurs  at 
Chauarcillo,  Chili. 

tSo'-sin,  *  tock-saine,  s.  [O.  Fr.  toqxtesing 
=  an  alarm-bell,  from  toquer==  to  clap,  to 
knock,  to  hit,  and  sing  =  a  sign,  a  mark,  a 
bell;  Lat.  signum;  Fr.  (ocsiu,]  An  alaini- 
bell ;  a  bell  rung  as  a  signal  or  for  the  pur- 
pose of  giving  an  alarm. 

"The  wild  alarum  aoui)de<l  from  the  tocsin's  throat." 
Lungf allow  :  Belfry  of  Bruges. 

tO-COS'-SO,  s.     [Abyssinian.] 

Bot. :  Eleusine  TocussOy  an  Abyssinian  cereal. 

tod,  "  todde,  *  tode,  s.  [Icel.  toddi  =  a  tnd 
of  wool,  a  bit,  a  piece;  Ger.  zotte,  r&ie=a 
tuft  of  hair  hanging  together,  a  rag,  anything 
shaggy.] 

1.  A  bush,  especially  of  thick  ivy  ;  a  thick 
mass  nf  growing  foliage. 

*■  These  valiant  and  approved  men  of  Brltaiu, 
Like  boadiii^  owld,  creep  into  totit  of  ivie, 
Aud  boot  their  fears  to  one  aiiotlmr  nightly." 

/ieaum.  £  i-'let.:  Bondacu,  i.  L 

2.  A  bunch,  a  mass. 

"Here,  agaiu,  ia  the  ivy.  with  its  heavy  tods  of 
berry  already  brouzmg." — Daili/   Telegraph,  Sept.    3, 

*  3.  An  old  weight  used  in  buying  and  sell- 
ing wool.  It  was  usually  equal  to  twenty-eight 
ponnds,  or  two  stone  ;  but  it  varied  iu  differ- 
ent parts. 

"  iSvery  tod  yields  pound  and  odd  shilling  :  fifteea 
hundred  bhorii,  what  cornea  the  wool  to?"— Shakesp.  : 
Winter's  T  de.  Iv.  2. 

4.  A  fox,  fiiMii  his  liushy  tail. 

"With  the  iiiur.t  L-hanuing  country  in  front,  and 
apvareutly  the  li^ht  sort  of  tod.  there  appeared  uo 
leaaon  wliy  a  goud  run  should  not  be  In  sioi-n."— Field, 
Feb.  26.  1BS7. 

tod-stove,  s. 

1.  A  box-stuve  adapted  for  burning  small 
and  round  wood,  brush,  limbs,  and  the  lilie. 
{Arrier.) 

2,  A  six-plate  stnve  for  bar-rooms  and 
•onntry  st(ji-es.    (Amer.) 

tod's  tail,  s. 

Hot. :  A  piipular  name  for  various  species 
of  Lycopodiuin  or  Club-moss.    (^Scotch.) 

*tdd,  v.t.  or  i.  [Tod,  s.)  To  yield  in  weight; 
to  weigh.     [Tot.] 

"  Hay,  com,  and  straw  billa  will  tod  up  to  a  fairish 
Bam.'— Field,  Jan.  28,  1882. 

k5d-da'-li-a,  s.  [From  Jcakatoddali,  the  Mala- 
bar name  of  Toddalia  aculeata.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Xanthoxylaceffi.  Leaves 
alternate,  trifoliolate,  with  pellucid  dots ; 
flowers  small,  unisexual,  in  terminal  panicles ; 
fruit  a  globular  berry.  Natives  of  tropical 
Asia  and  Africa.  Toddalia  aculeata  is  a  large, 
seandent  prickly  shrub  from  the  Indian 
mountains.  The  people  of  Coromandel  eat 
the  leaves  raw  and  pickle  the  ripe  berries. 
Both  have  a  pungent  taste.     Its  bark  is  used 


in  remittent  fever.  A  tincture  or  infusion  of 
it  is  an  aromatic  tonic.  The  root-bark  is  used 
in  Madras  as  a  dye-stuif.  <  (Calcutta  Exhib. 
Report.) 


*  todde. 


[Tod,  s.] 


tod'-dle,  s.  [Toddle,  v.]  A  little,  toddling 
walk ;  a  saunter. 

"  Her  daily  little  todiUe  through  the  town."— TVoI- 
lope.    {Atinandalo.) 

tod'-dle,  v.i.  [The  same  as  tottle,  a  frequent, 
from  totter;  Sw.  tulta=  to  toddle.]  [Totter,] 
To  walk  unsteadily,  as  a  child ;  to  wallc  in  a 
tottering  way,  like  a  child  or  feeble  person. 

"  Ami  the  bita  o'  weans  tliat  come  tuddling  to  play 
■vi'  ■me."— Scott :  Antiquary,  ch.  xUv. 

tod'-dle-kin,  s.     [Eng.  toddle;   dimin.  suff. 

-kiR.]    Abttlechild.    (CuUoq.) 

"A  few  tolerable  toddlekins  iu  the  intermediate 
cubniA."— Queen,  Wept.  26,  1385. 

tod'-dler,  s.  [Eng.  toddle,  v.  ;  -er.]  One  who 
toddles  ;  a  little  child. 

tod'-dy,  s.  [Hind,  tdri,  tddi  ~  the  juice  or 
sap  of  tlio  paimyiu-tree  and  of  the  cocoa-nut, 
from  tar  =  a  pulni-tree.] 

1.  The  name  generally  given  by  Europeans 
to  the  sweet,  refresliing  liquors  which  are 
procured  in  the  tropics  by  wounding  the 
spatlies  or  steujs  of  certain  palms,  on  which 
the  sap  and  juices  exude  from  the  trunks  or 
from  the  fruit.-statks.  In  the  West  Indies 
toddy  is  obtained  from  the  trunk  of  the  Attalea 
cohune,  a  native  of  the  Istlimus  of  Panama. 
In  bnuth-ea.styrn  Asia  the  palms  from  which 
it  is  cullei'ted  are  the  gomuti,  cocoa-nut, 
palmyra,  date,  and  the  kittul,  or  Caryotaurens. 
When  newly  diawn  from  the  tree  the  liquor 
is  clear  and  in  taste  resemliles  malt.  In  a 
very  short  time  it  becomes  turbid,  whitish, 
and  suli-a<;id,  quickly  running  into  the  various 
stages  tif  fermentation,  acquiring  an  intoxi- 
cating quality,  still  retaining  the  name  of 
toddy.  It  is  also  distilled  into  arrack,  made 
into  vinegnr,  and  thioughoutall  eastern  coun- 
tries is  em[iloyed  as  yeast,  as  it  begins  to 
feiuient  in  a  lew  hours  after  it  is  drawn. 

2.  A  niixtureof  spirit  and  water  sweetened: 
as,  whiskey  toddy.  Strictly  speaking,  toddy 
dilTfrs  fjoni  grog  in  benig  always  made  with 
bmling  watej-,  while  grog  is  made  with  cold 
watei"]  but  the  latt-er  word  is  often  used  iu 
the  same  sense  as  toddy. 

"  First  count  a  for  that  with  divers  Juga, 
To  wit.  twelve  pots,  twelve  cups,  twelve  mugs. 
Of  certain  vulgar  drink,  called  toddy. 
Haid  Gull  did  sluice  said  Ouilgeon's  liody." 

Amtey :  Pleader's  Quide.  lect.  7. 

toddy-bird,  s.    [Toddy-shrike.] 
toddy-cat,  s. 

Zool. :  Faradoxurus  typus,  common  through- 
out tlie  greater  part  of  India  and  Ceylon,  ex- 
tending through  Burniah  and  the  Malayan 
peninsula  to  the  islands.  It  is  about  forty- 
live  Indies  long,  of  which  the  tail  occupies 
about  twenty ;  colour  brownish-black,  with 
some  dingy  yellowish  stripes  on  each  side. 
*  (See  extract.) 

"  It  ia  veiT  abundant  in  the  Camatic  and  Malabar 
coast,  wliere  it  is  populai-ly  Cidlfd  the  Toddy^cat,  In 
cousE^ijuencc  of  its  supposed  fondness  for  the  juice  of 
the  palm,  a  fact  which  appears  of  general  acceptation 
both  in  India  and  Ceylon  (where  it  ia  called  the  Palm- 
cait),  and  which  appenrs  to  have  some  foundation."— 
Jerdon:  Mammals  of  India  (ed.  1874),  p,  127. 

toddy-drairer,  s.  A  person  who  draws 
and  sells  toddy,  and  makes  and  sells  other 
spirituous  liquors.    (Balfour:  Cyclop.  Imlia.) 

toddy-shrike,  toddy-bird,  n. 

Omith:  Artamics fuscus,  the  Palmyra  Swal- 
low, or  Ashy  Swallow-shrike,  from  India 
and  Ceylon.  It  is  about  s'even  inches  long, 
of  dnsky  plumage,  and  is  most  abundant  in 
wooded  districts,  especially  where  palm-trees 
abound,  more  particularly  the  Palmyra  palm, 
from  which  it  takes  several  of  its  popular 
names.    (Jerdon.) 

to'-de-a.  s.  [Named  after  Henry  Julius  Tode, 
of  Meciilenburgh,  a  mycologist.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Osmundeaa.  From  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  New  Zealand,  &c. 

to'-di-dse,  s.pl.  [Mod.  Lat.  toa(m);  Lat 
fem.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -id(S.] 

Omith. :  Todies  ;  a  genus  of  Picarian  Birds, 
with  a  single  genus  Todus  (q.v,). 

to-di-rham'-pbus,  s.  [Mod.  Lat.  todus, 
and  Gr.  pafxcftos  (rliamphos)^  the  crooked  beak 
of  birds.] 


TODUS   VIRIDIS. 


Omith. :  A  genus  of  Alcedinidte,  with  threo 
species, conlined  totheEastein  Pacihclslanda. 
Bill  straight,  very  much  depressed;  nostrils 
basal,  fissure  oblique,  hardly  apparent^ 
bordered  b>  the  frontal  feathers;  wings  sliort, 
rounded  ;  tail  long,  feathers  equal,  and  twelve 
in  iiumbei-;  tarsi  elongated,  moderate,  and 
reticulated. 

to'-dus,  s.     [Latinised  from  the  native  name, 
tody(q.v.).^ 

Omith. :  Tody,  the  type-genus  of  Todidae 
(q.v.),  with  five  species,  from  Cuba,  Hayti, 
Jamaica,  aud  Porto  Rico.  Bill  with  edges 
stiaight  and  finely  notched,  short  bristles 
round  base  ;  nostiils  in  a  short  groove  ;  wings 
with  foui-th  to  sixth  quills  longest  and  equal ; 
tarsi  with  one  long  scale  in  front;  outer  tne 
united  to  second 
joint,  inner  toe  to  ""^^^.i^ 
first  Joint;  claws 
compressed  and 
curved. 

to'-dy,  s.    [Na- 
tive name.] 

Omith.  :  Any 
individual  of  the 
genus  Todus 
(q.v.).  They  are 
delicate,  bright- 
coloured  insec- 
tivorous birds,  of 
small    size,    and 

allied  to  the  Motmots,  though  cxteinally  nir)re 
resembling  the  Flycatcliers,  wiili  which  they 
were  formerly  classed.  (One  of  the  best^known 
species  is  Todus  viridis,  tlie  Gieen  Tody,  from 
Jamaica.  The  iiopular  name,  Iiowever,  is  not 
confined  to  the  genus  Todus  ;  tlie  Javan  Tody 
is  Eurylaimus  javanicuSj  and  the  Gieat-liilled 
Tody,  CymhirhynchiLS  inacrorhynchus. 

*  tod-ys-batte,  s.     [Mid.  Eng.  =  toad's  hat.] 
A  ti>ad  stool.     (Prompt  Parv.) 

toe,  *too  (pi.  *  tone,  *toon,  toes),  s.    [A-S. 

to,  (pi.  idit,  taan),  for  idlie ;  cogn.  with  Out. 
teen;  Icel.  /d  (pi.  (cer);Dan.  taa  (pi.  taaer); 
Sw.  ta;  O.  H.  Ger.  zehd;  Ger.  ze}ie.] 
I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  In  the  same  sense  as  II.  1. 

2.  The  fore-part  of  the  hoof  of  a  horse,  and 
of  other  hoofed  animals. 

3.  The  member  of  an  animal's  foot,  corre- 
eponding  to  the  toe  in  man. 

4.  The  fore-part  of  a  boot,  .shoe,  or  the  like, 

5.  A  projection  from  the  font-piece  of  an 
object,  tugive  it  a  broader  bearing  and  gi'eater 
stability. 

"  Baulks  of  Uln.  timber  were  put  in  acroBB  and  be- 
neath the  peimauent  way  between  the  toes  of  the  foofr- 
inga,  to  keep  apart  the  walls." — Daily  TelegrajA, 
Dec  16, 1885. 

6.  A  barb,  stud,  or  projection,  on  a  lock- 
bolt. 

11.  Technically: 
1.  Anatomy: 

(1)  Human:  One  of  the  five  extremities  in 
which  the  foot  terminates  anteriorly,  as  the 
hand  does  in  five  fingers.  Its  bones  are  call«i 
phalanges.  Essentially  they  correspond  with 
those  of  the  hand;  but  the  phalanges  of  the 
four  outer  toes  are  much  smaller  thtin  the 
corresponding  bones  in  the  hand,  while  those 
of  the  great  toe  exceed  those  of  the  thumb  in 
size.  Sometimes  in  adults  the  two  phalangee 
of  the  little  toe  are  connected  by  bone  into  a 
single  piece.  The  great  toe  is  called  the 
hallux.  In  the  embryo  it  is  shorter  than  the 
others,  and  temporarily  projects  at  right 
angles  to  them,  as  it  does  permanently  in  the 
monkey. 

(2)  Compar. :  In  the  modern  order  Primates 
(q.v.)  the  term  toe  is  restricted  to  the  digits 
of  tlie  posterior  limbs,  but  is  popularly 
applied  to  all  the  digits  of  four-footed  ani- 
mah.  The  normal  number  of  toes  is  five, , 
though  a  less  number  may  be  present ;  thus 
cats  and  dogs  have  five  toes  each  ou  the  fore 
feet  and  four  on  the  hind ;  the  rhinoceros 
has  three  toes  on  each  foot,  the  camel  two, 
and  in  the  horse  the  typical  five  digits  are 
reduced  to  three,  of  which  only  one  (the 
third)  is  functional,  and  enclosed  in  a  hoof, 
the  other  two  (the  second  and  foui-th)  being 
reduced  to  splint-bones.  In  birds  the  toes 
furnish  one  of  the  primary  characters  by  which 
the  class  is  divided  into  orders,  and  may  be 
adapted  for  prehension,  percliing,  climbing, 
scraping,  wading,  or  swimming. 


t>Sil,  b6^ ;  poftt,  J^l ;  cat,  9eU,  chorus.  9hln,  bengh ;  go,  gem ;  thin,  this ;  sin.  as ;  expect,  Xenophon.  e^st.    ph  =  t. 
-cian,  -tian  =  shan.    -tion,  -sion  =  shun ;  -tion,  -?ion  ~-  zhiin.    -cious,  -tious.  -sious  =  shus.    -ble.  -die,  &c.  =  bel,  dcL 
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2.  Machinery : 

(1)  The  lower  end  of  a  vertical  shaft,  aa  a 
mill-spiiidle  which  rests  in  a  step. 

(2)  An  arm  on  the  valve-lifting  rod  of  a 
steam-engine.  A  cam  or  lifter  strikes  tlie  toe 
and  operates  the  valve  ;  such  toes  are  known 
respectively  as  steam-toes  and  exhaust-toes. 

^  To  turn  up  ilie  toes :  To  die.    (Slang.) 

"  Severn]  nTim.\estrierE  tuniad  their  toes  up." — Jieade: 
CloUtttr  &  Heartk,  cb.  xxiv. 

toe-call£,  .1.  A  prong  or  barb  on  the  toe 
of  a  horse's  slioe,  to  pre  vent  slipping  on  ice  or 
frozirn  ground. 

toe,  v.t.     IT(JE,  s.] 

1.  To  Itit  or  strike  with  the  toe.    {Colloq.) 

2.  To  toucli  or  reach  with  tlic  toes  :  as,  i'o 
toe  a  line 

*3.  To  border  on. 

"  TlitJiJ  m.-ri-  mejwiow-lfviid  with  a  neglected  urehard, 
and  tlK'ii  tlio  little  gi'ey  btliool- house  itself  toeing  the 
hlt:hwiiy. '— BurroMfl/w  ■  Prpacton,  p.  244. 
^  7'')  toe  tlie  scratch  or  mark:  To  stand 
exactJy  at  the  scratch  line  markiug  tlie  start- 
ing-point of  a  i;ic(',  or  the  place  where  pugi- 
lists meet  iutlieimg;  hence,  to  come  forward 
fully  piv.piired  lor  any  encounter,  stiugjile,  or 
trial. 

toed,  a.    (Eng.  to(c) ;  -c/.] 

1.  Onl.  Lang. :  Having  or  being  supplied 
with  loes  ;  generally  in  composition  :  as  sliort- 
to«/,  ioii^-toed,  &,c. 

"  Tlieir  very  feet  were  toed  with  scorpions. "— 
Bowell :  yisrly  of  becLsts,  p.  30, 

2.  Carp. :  A  brace,  strut,  or  stay  is  said  to 
be  toed  when  it  is  secured  by  nails  driven  in 
obliquely  and  attaching  it  to  the  beam,  sill, 
or  joist. 

td-fo'-na,  *.    [Aqua  tofana.] 

toff,  s.  [Etym.  doubtful ;  prob.  a  corrupt,  of 
tiiji  (q.v.).]    A  dandy,  a  fop,  a  swell.    (Slang.) 

"Pei'soii3  witli  any  pretensions  to  respectaliilifff 
were  vigorously  iittacked.  for  no  earthly  rea-son  save 
Uiat  they  «eie  to^'s." —Daily  Tulegraph,  Feb.  3,  1866. 

tof'-^,  tof'-fee,  tat'-ty,  s.  [Etym.  doubt- 
ful.] A  kind  of  tablet  sweetmeat,  composed 
of  boiled  sugar  with  a  proportion  of  butter. 

t6-fiel'-dl-a»  tof-fiel'-dl-a,  s.  [Named 
after  Mr.  Tofield,  a  Yorkshire  butEinist.] 

Bot. :  Scottish  Asphodel;  a  genus  of  Vera- 
trege.  Perianth  six-partite,  with  a  small 
three-partite  involucre.  Stamens  six,  capsule 
three-  to  six-celled,  cells  united  at  the  lia.se, 
many-seeded.  Known  species  ten,  from  the 
noi-th  temperate  zone.  Tofieldia  palustris  (or 
borealis),  is  an  ulpine  plant,  with  tufted  three- 
to  live-nerved  leaves,  and  a  scape  of  dense 
lucemose  flowers  of  a  pale-green  colour. 
Pound  also  in  the  north  of  continental 
Europe,  in  Northern  Asia,  and  in  North 
America. 

•t6-fi>re',  adv,  &  prep.     [A,S.  tdforan.] 

A*  As  adv. :  Before,  formerly,  previously. 

"  And  BO,  as  thou  haste  herde  tofore. 
The  fals  tuogea  were  lore."    Cower.-  C,  A.,  XL 

S,  As  prep. :  Before. 

*'  So  shall  they  depart  the  manor  with  the  corn  and 
the  bacon  tofore  him  that  hath  woa  It." — Spectator. 
(Todd.) 

•  to-for-en,  *  to-fom,  *  to-fome,  prep. 
[A.S.  td/oran.]    Before. 


"Thus  is  be  aii  averous  man,  that  loveth  his  tresor 
Iqfom  Clod,  and  an  iiiola&tet.'—CTtaucer:  J'ersoTiet 
rale. 

toft,  «.  [Dan.  toft  =  an  inclosed  piece  of 
ground  near  a  house.    The  same  word  as  tujt 

L  Ord.  Lang. .  A  grove  or  clump  of  trees. 
(Prov.) 

2.  Law :  A  messuage,  or  rather  a  place 
where  a  messuage  has  stood,  but  is  decayed ; 
a  bouse  and  homestead. 

^  ^t  is  found  frequently  as  the  second 
element  in  place  dames :  as,  Wigfo/l,  Lang- 
Uift,  &c. 

toff- man,  s,  [Eng.  toft,  and  man,.]  The 
owner  or  possessor  of  a  house  and  homestead. 
[ToPT,  2.] 

*  toff-Stead,  s.  [Eng.  tqft,  and  stead.]  A 
toft. 

"  The  fleldsare  conrnionable  from  the  12th  of  August 
to  the  12th  of  Noyeuil>er  to  every  burgess  or  occupia 
of  a  toftttead."—ArchcBoU>gia,  xlvL  415. 

tST-tis.  a.    [Tophus.] 


toe— toil 

tog,  v.i.  or  /.  [From  l^at.  toga;  cf.  U>gs.]  To 
dress.    (Slang.) 

"  Scrumptiouii  young  glrla,  you  too  out  so  finely. 
Adorning  the  uLgsujra  so  charming  and  gay. 

Cluimberi  Journal,  July,  1879,  p.  368. 

to'-ga,  s.    [Lat.,  from  tego  =  to  cover.] 

Roman  Antiq.  :  The  principal  oOter  gar- 
ment and  characteristic  national  dress  of  the 
Romans,  who  were  hence  designated  as 
emphatically  the  Gens  Togata,  while  the 
Greek  pallium  distinguii-hed  foreigners.  The 
right  of  wearing  it  was  the  exclusive  privilege 
of  citizens,  its  use  being  forbidden  to  Pere- 
grini  and  slaves.  It  was,  moreover,  the  garb 
of  peace,  in  contradistinction  to  tlie  saguin  of 
the  soldier.  The  shape  of  the  to^a  and  the 
way  in  which  it  was  worn  are  much  dispiard. 
In  outline  it  was  probably  slightly  curved. 
The  ordinary  mode  of  wear- 
ing it  was  to  throw  llie  whole 
toga  over  the  left  shoulder, 
leaving  one  extremity  to 
cover  the  left  aim,  and  to 
bring  it  round  the  back  and 
under  the  right  arm,  which 
remained  at  liberty,  the  se- 
cond end  being  carried  again 
over  the  left  shoulder.  In 
this  way,  the  broadest  part 
of  the  cloth  hung  down  in 
front,  a  large  bunch  or  mass 
of  plaits,  termed  umbo,  lay 
across  the  breast,  and  the 
second  extremity,  which 
was  carried  across,  served 
as  a  sort  of  belt  to  secure 
the  whole.  It  was  a  loose 
robe,  made  of  wool,  some-  toga. 

times  of  silk.  Boys,  until 
tht^y  attained  to  manhood,  and  girls,  until  they 
were  married,  wore  the  toga  prmtexta,  a  cloak 
with  a  purple  or  scarlet  border.  When  the 
young  Roman  was  regarded  as  fit  to  enter 
upon  the  Imsiness  of  life  (at  what  age  this  was 
is  uncertain,  proliably  it  depended  on  circum- 
stances), he  threw  off  the  toga  pra'texta,  and 
assumed  the  toga  virilis.  The  toga  prcetexta 
was  also  the  official  dress  of  the  higher  magis- 
trates. The  toga  picta,  an  embroidered  robe, 
was  worn  by  a  general  in  his  triumphal  pro- 
cession. Candidates  for  any  office  wore  a  toga 
ca-nxlida,  that  is  a  toga  which  had  been  artifi- 
cially whitened  by  the  application  of  chalk  or 
other  similar  substance ;  so  arrayed  they  were 
styled  candidati  (whence  our  vrord  candidate),- 
Mourners  wore  a  togapuUa  of  naturally  black 
wool. 

*  to-gat'-ed,  a.  [Lat.  togatus.]  Dressed  in 
or  wfaring  a  toga  or  gown  ;  gowned. 

"And  now  I  suppoei?  my  stripliugs  formally  clad 
and  togated,  newly  airiveil  at  tue  university.  —Sir 
JU.  Sandys :  Essays,  p.  138.    (L634). 

*  toge,  s.  [Lat.  toga.}  A  toga.  (A  disputed 
reading  in  Shakesp. :  Coriolanus,  ii.  3,  122.) 

*  toged,  a.  [Eng.  tog(e) :  -ed.]  Wearing  a 
toga.  (Also  a  ■,  disputed  reading,  Shakesp. : 
Othello,  I  1,  25.) 

to-geth'-er.  *  to-ged-cr,  *  to-ged-Ir, 
*  to-ged-re,  *  to-ged-ere,  *  to-gld- 
eres,  adv.  [A.S.  togcedere,  t6gcedre  =  to- 
gether, from  i6  =  to,  and  gctdor  =  together.] 
[Gather.] 

1.  In  company. 

**  My  sister  Emmelino  and  I 
Together  chased  tije  butterfly !" 

Word^lu^orth  :  To  a  Butterfly. 

2.  In  concert;  unitedly. 

"  Thei  two  tngider  vpou  this  caas 
In  couuceyle  fouudeQ  out  the  weye." 

Gtmor:  C.  ^.,  tIL 

3.  In  the  same  place. 

"  Crabbed  age  and  youth 
Cannot  live  together." 

Shakesp. :  Comptalnt,  157. 

i.  In  a  state  of  union  ;  blended  in  one ;  not 
divided  or  separated. 

"  Milk  and  blood  mingled  togetJier,' 

Shakesp. :  Venus  &  Adonis,  902. 

5.  So  as  to  be  closely  joined ;  in  or  into  a 
state  of  union. 

"  Those  leaves 
They  gathered,  broad  as  Amazonian  targe. 
And  with  what  skill  they  bad  together  sowd. 

MiUon:  P.  L..  ix.  1,112. 

b.  To  the  same  place ;  into  company. 
"  A  rout  exiled,  a  wreched  multitude, 
From  eohe-where  flockke  together." 

Surrey :  Virgil ;  j£nets  iv. 

7,  With  each  other ;  mutually ;  one  with  the 
otlier, 

"When  last  we  spake  toffether." 

Slutkesp. :  Richard  I!.,  IL  8. 


8.  In  the  same  time ;  so  aa  fco  be  cxinttm- 
poraneous. 

"  While  he  and  I  live  fne/cther,  I  shall  not  be  thounUt 
the  worst  poet."— /^i-'/'  ( Todd.) 

9.  Without  intermission  ;  on  end. 

"  For  ten  year  t.'fjcttier," 
.■ilia/cesp.  :  MeiL.-,ure  for  Measavo,  tL  L 

K  Together  with:  In  union  or  combination 
with. 

"  Never  weif;hs  the  shi.  but  together  trlth  it  h« 
weighs  the  force  of  the  inducement."— 5ou«ft.'  Snr- 
motis.  vol.  ii.,  fier.  2. 

togged,  u.    ['F.ng.iog;  -ed.]    Dresse'd.    (Slang.) 

■•  Ha  was  tnfd  gnostlciUly  enough."— Sco« .'  St. 
Ronan's  Well,  cb.  iv, 

tog'-gel,  s.    [Toggle.] 

tog'-ger-y',  s-  [Humorously  formed  from 
Lat.  toga  =  a  toga.]  Clothes,  dress,  gar- 
ments.   (Slang.) 

"  Hnd  a  pay  cavalier  thought  fit  to  appenr 
In  any  such  t'>giffrv— then  'twas  termed  gear— 
He'd  have  met  with  a  highly  siKuiliciiutsueer." 
Barham:  Inguld,  Leg.;  ^t.  lio^nwold. 

tog'-gle,  tog'-gel,  s.  [Frob.  a  dimin.  from 
tag  or  tug.] 

I,  Ord.  Lang. :  A  button. 

II.  Technimlly : 

1.  Naut. :  A  short  wooden  pin,  or  double 
cone  of  wood,  firmly  fixed  in  a  loop  at  the 
end  of  a  rope.  By  passing  the  toggle  through 
the  eye  or  bight  of  another  rope,  a  junction 
is  easily  formed  and  quickly  disengaged.  It 
is  useful  in  bending  flags  for  signals,  or  it  is 
attached  to  the  end  of  a  line  to  aflVn-d  a  firm 
hold  for  the  fingers,  as  in  the  gunner's  lan- 
yard. It  is  also  used  in  flensing  whales,  in 
which  a  hole  is  cut  in  the  blubber,  Ihe  eye  of 
a  purchase-strap  being  passed  through  and 
toggled. 

"  The  ynrd^ropes  were  fixed  to  the  halter  by  a  toggla 
in  the  running  nooae  of  the  latter."- J/arryo* ;  Frank 
JUildmay,  ch.  vlii, 

2.  Mach.  :  Two  rods  or  plates,  hinged  to- 
gether, and  employed  to  transmit  a  varying 
force  by  lateral  pressure  upon  the  hinge, 
which  is  called  the  knuckle  or  knee. 

toggle-toolt,  s.  The  safne  as  Tooglb,  «. 
(q.v.). 

toggle-joint,  s.  An  elbow-joint;  a  joint 
formed  by  two  pieces  articulating  endways. 
[Toggle-press.] 

toggle-press,  s.  A  form  of  press  having 
especial  value  lor  many  purposes,  as  tlw 
motion  of  the  platen  is  more  rapid  at  the 
time  when  the  toggle-bars  are  starting  from 
the  point  of  their  greatest  flexion,  and,  fts 
they  straighten  out,  the  power  increases  and 
rate  diminishes  as  the  point  of  ultimate  pres- 
sure on  the  bale  is  approached.  One  or  the 
most  familiar  forms  is  the  Stanhope  printing- 
press,  in  vi'hich  the  jjlaten  is  depressed  by  a 
toggle  and  raised  by  springs.  The  movement 
is  variously  known  as  a  knuckle,  knee,  or 
elbow  movement,  and  is  also  used  for  makirig 
electrotype  moulds  fiom  type,  and  for  com- 
pressing bales  of  cotton,  hay,  &c. 

tbg^fS.pl.  [Cf.toggery.]  Clothes, dress.  (Slang.) 
"Look  at  iiis  togs,  superfine  cloth  and  the  heavy 
swell  cut." — lyickens:  Oliver  2'toist,  ch.  jcvi. 

toil,  *  t6S^le,  v.i.  &  t.  [A  word  of  doubtful 
origin.  Skeat  refers  it  to  O.  Fr.  touiller  —  to 
mix  filthily  together,  to  begi'ime,  to  besmear; 
others  to  O.  Dut.  tuylen  =  to  till  or  manure 
lands;  (w^/Z  =  agriculture,  labour,  toil,  A.S. 
tilian,  teolian  =  to  labour,  to  strive  after,  13 
not  connected.] 

A.  Intrans. :  To  exert  strength  with  pain 
and  fatigue  of  body  or  mind,  but  particularly 
of  the  body,  with  efforts  of  some  continuance 
or  duration  ;  to  labour,  to  work,  to  struggle. 

"  But  when  he  toiled  those  squadrons  to  array. 
Who  fought  like  Britons  In  the  bloody  game." 
Scott :  Don  Roderick,  Oouul.  xv. 

*  B.  Transitive : 

1.  To  labour ;  to  work  at  or  on :  as,  To  fx>U 
the  ground. 

2.  To  weary ;  to  exhaust  by  toil ;  to  over- 
labour ;  to  wear  out.    (Sometimes  with  oiU.) 

"  Wearied,  toyled.  and  foiled  with  painfull  luboun 
and  wants."—/*.  UoUajid  :  Plutarch,  p.  613. 

3.  To  pull  or  tug. 

"  Keuliche  toyled  to  and  fro." — Debate  beftoe«n 
Body  &  Soul,  868. 

t^l  (1),  *  t6yle  (1),  8.  -  [Toil,  v.]  Labonr 
with  pain  and  fatigue  of  body  or  mind; 
fatiguing  labour  and  exertion. 

"  With  these  of  old  to  toils  of  battle  bred." 

Pope :  Bonier  ;  Iliad  L  351. 


1 


fite,  ISt,  fire,  amidst,  wliat,  faU,  father ;  we,  wet,  here,  cameL  her,  there ;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;  go,  pSt, 
or.  wSre,  wglt  work,  wbd,  son ;  mntc,  cub,  cure,  unite,  our,  rule,  fail ;  try,  Syrian,    as.  ce  =  6 ;  ey  =  a ;  rju  =  Itw. 


toil— tolene 
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*  toil-created,  u. 

>^toil. 


Produced  or  gained 


Thomeon :  Castle  </  Indolence, 

•  toil-drop,  s.  Sweatcaused  by  excessive 
exertion. 

*'  With  beating  heart  to  the  task  he  went .  .  . 
Till  the  eoJtcEi'ops  fell  from  bis  browa  like  rain. " 
Scott :  Lay  of  the  Latt  Minstrel,  IL  13. 

toU-worn,  (*.  Worn  out  or  exhausted 
with  toil. 

toil  (2),  •toyle  (2),  s.  [Fr.  (oiie=  cloth, 
linen  ...  a  stalking-horse  of  cloth  ;  pi.  toiles 
=  a  snare,  from  Lat.  teia  =  a  web,  a  thing 
woven,  from  tea»  =  to  weave.]  A  net  or 
snare  ;  a  web,  string,  or  the  like  set  to  catch 
prey.    (Now  generally  in  the  plural.) 

"  Then  toUs  for  I>easta,  and  lime  for  birds  were  found." 
Dryden :  Viruil ;  Georgia  i.  211. 

t6Sl'-er,  *  to^l'-er,  s.  [Bug.  toil,  v. ;  -«r.] 
One  who  toils  or  laboura  painfully. 

"  I  will  not  pmy  for  those  goodes  (Id  getting  and 
heaping  together  whereof  the  to'ilers  of  the  world 
thlitke  themaelfes  fortunate.)  "—(?dul.'  Peter,  ch.  i. 

tffil'-et,  *toyl-et,  s.  [Fr.  (oiZeiie,  dimin.  of 
to«e=  cloth.]    [Toil  (2),  s.] 

1.  A  covering  or  cloth  of  linen,  silk,  &c., 
spread  over  a  table  in  a  bedroom  or  dressing- 
room. 

•  2.  A  dressing-table. 


3.  A  bag  or  case  for  night-clothes. 

4.  The  act  or  process  of  dressing;  also,  the 
mode  of  dressing;  style  or  fashion  of  dre.ss  ; 
dress,  attire. 

toilet-cover,  ».    The  same  as  Toilet,  1. 

toilet-glass, ».  a  looking-glass  for  the 
toilet-table. 

*  toilet-quilt,  s.     A  toilet-cover. 


toilet-service. 


The  earthenware  and 


toison  d'or,  s, 

1.  The  term  for  a  golden  fleece  or  the  Holy 
Lamb. 

2.  [Golden-fleece,  ^]. 

tok,  5.    [From  the  cry  of  the  bird.] 

Ornith. :  Rhynchoceros  (or  Tockus)  erytkro- 
rhynchus,  the  Red-breasted  HornbiU,  from  the 
wooded  parts  of  Western,  Oenti-al,  and  South- 
ern Africa.  It  is  about  eighteen  inches  In 
length. 

tO-kay'.  «.  [See  def.]  A  rich,  highly-prized 
wine  pniduced  at  Tokay,  in  Upper  Hungary, 
from  white  grapes.  It  has  an  aromatic  taste. 
It  is  not  good  till  it  has  been  kept  for  about 
three  years,  and  it  continues  to  improve  the 
longer  it  is  kept.  It  is  produced  from  grapes 
grown  on  the  side  of  a  low  chain  of  hills, 
never  more  than  700  feet  above  the  sea-level, 
named  the  Hegyalya.  Inferior  Hungarian 
wines  are  frequently  sold  under  this  name, 
and  many  French  and  German  imitations  are 
also  in  the  market. 

to'-ken,  *to-kene,  *tokne,  *to-kyn,  s. 

[A.S.  tdceii,  tdc}i,  from  ted!c  (for  Mfc),  pa.  t.  of 
tikan,  te6>i—to  accuse,  orig.  =  to  indicate, 
to  point  out ;  cogn.  with  Dut.  teeken  =  a  sign, 
mark,  miracle,  token  ;  Icel.  tdkn,  teikn  ;  Dan. 
tegn :  Sw.  tfcketi ;  Goth,  taiktis;  Ger.  zeichen. 
From  the  same  root  as  Lat.  indico  =  to  point 
out;  doceo=  to  teach;  Gr.  SeUvufLi  (deik- 
numi)  =  to  show.] 
I.  Ordinary  Langvage : 

1.  Something  representing,  or  intended  or 
supposed  to  represent  or  indicate  another 
thing  or  event ;  a  sign,  a  symbol. 

"  This  token  serveth  for  a  flag  of  truce. 
Betwixt  ourselves  and  all  our  followers." 

Shakeav. :  1  Henry  VI.,  iii.  1. 

2.  A  mark,  sign,  indication,  symbol,  or 
symptom;  .specif.,  in  pestilential  diseases,  a 
livid  spot  upon  the  body,  indicating,  or 
supposed  to  indicate,  approaching  death. 

"  Corrupted  blood  some  watery  token  Bhowa.' 

Stiakesp. :  Hape  of  Lttarece,  1,748, 

3.  A  pledge  or  memorial  of  love  or  friend- 
ship ;  a  love-token,  a  keepsake. 

"  It  eeems  you  loved  not  her  to  leave  her  token." 
Shakesp. :  Two  Gentlemen,  iv.  4. 

4.  A  sign  by  which  one  proves  the  authen- 
ticity, legitimacy,  or  good  faith  of  a  com- 
mission or  demand. 

"  Say,  by  this  token,  I  desire  hie  company," 

Shakesp. :  MeoMure  for  Pleasure,  iv,  8; 

*  5.  A  signal,  a  sign. 

"  He  made  a  tokyn  to  his  knyghtea,  wherby  they 
knowynge  his  myude  fell  upon  hym  and  slew  hym.  — 
Fabuan:  Chronycle,  ch.  cxxiil. 

6.  Now,  Strictly,  a  piece  of  money  current  by 
sutferauce,  and  not  coined  by  authority. 
Such  tokens  were  largely  current  in  the  last 
century,  being  coined  by  several  of  the 
corporations,  as  Bristol,  &c.,  England.  In  a 
wider  sense  the  term  is  applied  to  coins  or 
substitutes  for  coins  made  of  inferior  metal, 
or  of  a  quantity  of  metal  of  less  value  than  its 
name  would  indicate.  Owing  to  the  scarcity 
of . small  change  in  England,  and  the  luss  occa- 
sioned to  tho  pior  for  want  of  coin  of  less 
value  than  tlie  silver  penny  in  use  down  to 
the  time  of  the  Commonwealth,  halfpenny 
and  farthing  tokens  wm-e  struck  in  brass, 
copper,  tin,  pewter,  lead,  an  1  even  leather,  not 
only  by  the  Government,  but  by  tradespeople, 
tavorQ-keepere,  and  othere,  for  circulation  in 
their  own  nei'j,libijrhoijd.  When  copper  coin- 
age became  sulliciently  abuudant  to  meet 
the  wants  of  tlie  population  it  was  made  a 
criminal  otfence  to  is3ne  these  private  tokens, 
although  they  cimtinued  to  circulate  in  small 
quantities  down  to  quite  recent  times.  The 
modern  nickel  and  bronze  small  coins  of  the 
United  States  and  Britain  are  a  token  coinage, 
as  they  are  worth  only  a  fractional  part  of 
their  nominal  value.  The  silver  coinage  con- 
sists also  of  tokens,  but  their  metallic  value 
more  nearly  approaches  their  nominal  value 
than  do  the  bronze  coins.  In  order  to  prevent 
loss  to  traders  using  these  token  coins,  the 
law  of  legal  tensl'^r  was  passed,  so  that  no  one 
need,  unleds  he  choose,  accept  more  tlian  ten 
dollars  in  minor  silver,  or  twenty-five  cents  in 
nickel  coins  in  one  payment.  For  all  sums  of 
larger  value  he  may  demand  gold  or  national 
bank  notes.  Tlie  silver  five-franc  piece  in 
France  is  not  a  token  coin;  its  metallic 
value  is  equal  to  that  of  the  gold  five- 
franc  piece,  and  those  both  (owing  to  the 
Double  Standard  prevailing  in  France)  are 
equal  to  their  nominal  value.  [Tavern- 
token. 


tol-ane', 

Chem. : 


!.    [Eng.  tol{u);  -ane.] 
Ci4Hi(».     Has  the  constitution  of 


glass    utensils    collectively    necessary    in   a 
dressing-room. 
toilet-table,  s.    A  dressing-table. 

•ta-lette',s.     [Fr.] 

1.  The  same  as  Toilet,  4. 
t.  A  dressing-room, 

tSil'-ful,  a.  [Eng.  toil  (1),  s. ;  -fuli^-l  Fnl^  of 
toil;  involving  toil;  laborious,  fatiguing. 

*'  The  fruitful  lawns  coufesa  Ida  toilful  caie." 

ilu:kle:  Liberty. 

C6il-i-nette',  toil-i-net',  s.    [A  dimin.  from 
Ft.  UiiU  =  cloth.]    [Toil  (2),  s.] 
Fabric: 

1.  A  kind  of  German  quilting. 

2.  A  fabric  of  silk  and  cotton  warp  and 
woollen  weft. 

•  t5il'-lesa,  a.  [Eng.  toil  (1),  ». ;  -less.]  Free 
from  toii. 

t$il'-sdme,  *  toyle-some,  a.  [Eng.  toil 
(1),  3. ;  -sm^.]  Attended  with  toil ;  involving 
toil;  laborious,  fatiguing^  wearisome. 

"To  prune  these  growing  plants,   aud  tend  these 
fluwers, 
Which  were  it  toilsome,  yet  with  thee  wereaweet. 
Milton:  P.  L.,  iv.  130, 

•  t^'-sdme-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  toilsome;  -ly.] 
In  a  toilsome  or  laborious  manner  ;  in  or  with 
toiL 

"Their  life  must  be  tnHwrnely  spent  in  hewiuR  of 
wood  and  drawing  of  water  tor  all  lataeL "— BjU.  Ball  : 
Contemjjl.  ;  Tlie  Gibeoniiea. 

tSil'-Some-ness,  *  toile-some-nesse,  s. 

(Eng.  toilsome ;  -ness.]  The  quality  or  state 
of  being  toilsome;  laboriousness,  wearisorae- 
ness. 

"Tlie  toiUomenesKf.  of  the  paine  I  refer  to  priu.^t 
knowledge."—  I/olin^hud :  Chronicles  i»f  Irelantl; 
Stanihunt  Ut  Hidnaie. 

'tSise,  s.  [Fr,]  An  old  French  measure  of 
length,  containing  six  French  feet,  or  l-»49 
metres,  equivalent  to  6*395  English  feet, 

"tol'-sech,  *tosIi'-acll  {ch  guttural),  s. 
[Gael.]  A  captain  or' leader;  specif,  in  the 
early  history  of  Scotland,  an  officer  or 
dignitaiy  irnmediatelv  under  the  mormaer 
(q.v.).  Ttie  office  was  hereditJiry  and  attached 
fco  a  cadet  of  the  family  of  the  mormaer. 

toi-son,  *.  [Fr.,  from  Lat,  tonsionem,  accus. 
(£to7isio  =  &  sheaiing,  from  tonsits,  pa.  par. 
of  toiidea  =  to  shear.  ]    The  fleece  of  a  sheep. 

boil,  bo-^;  pSut,  Jditrl;  cat.  jeU,  choms.  9Wn.  bcnph;  go.  gem;  thin,  this;  sin.  a§:  expect,  ^^^"^^"^ ^f^^^l^^^ 
-dan. -tian  =  Shan.    -tion. -sion  =  shiin ; -tion. -jion  =  zhun.   -cious, -tious, -siooa  =  shus.   -We. -die,  &c.  -  bel,  del. 


II.  Technically : 

1.  Church  of  Scotland,  &c.  :  A  small  disc  of 
metal,  generally  lead  or  tin,  issued  prior  to 
the  celebration  of  the  Lord's  Supper  in  each 
Established  Church,  to  every  one  connected 
with  the  congregation  who,  being  in  fuU 
conMiiuiiion,  is  entitled  to  be  present  at  the 
sat-rament.  Tokens  are  now  gradually  giving 
place  to  communion  cards.  A  similar  ar- 
r;ingi'.ment  prevails  in  most  of  the  non-Esta- 
blished Presbyterian  churches. 

2.  Mining :  A  piece  of  leather  with  a  dis- 
tinct mark  for  each  hewer,  one  of  which  he 
sends  up  with  each  corf  or  tube. 

*  3.  Print. :  Ten  and  a  half  quires,  or  250 
sheets,  of  paper  printed  on  both  sides.  In 
sonae  cases,  ten  quires  of  paper. 

^  By  token,  By  thin  token,  By  the  same  tolceti : 
Phrases  colloquially  used  in  corrobcn-ation  of 
some  statement  and  equivalent  to  :  As  a  pronf 
of  what  I  say;  This  will  prove  what  I  say  ; 
as  a  proof,  &c. 

token-money,  s.  Money  legally  currenli 
for  more  than  its  real  value. 

"  Always  and  everywhere  token-money  haA  main- 
tained its  full  relative  value  ao  long  as  it  is  not  isMied 
In  excess."— /»(i«  Mail  Gazette,  AprU  30.  ia8t 

token-sheet,  5. 

Print. :  The  last  sheet  of  a  token, 

*  to'-ken,  v.t,    [Token,  s.] 

1.  To  make  known  ;  to  testify,  to  betoken ; 
to  be  a  sign  or  memorial  of. 

"  On  your  finger  in  the  night.  111  put 
Another  ring,  that  what  in  time  proceeds 
May  token  to  the  future  uur  past  deeds." 

Shakesp. :  All's  Well  that  Ends  Well,  1».  2. 

2.  To  give  a  token  or  sign  to ;  to  mark,  as 
with  a  token. 

"  '  How  appears  the  flghtt' 
'  On  our  side,  like  the  tokened  peBtllence 
Where  death  is  sure."  " 

SiMhesp. :  Antony  &  Cleopatra,  liL  8. 

to' -ken-less,  «.  [Eng.  token,  s.;  -Uss.]  With- 
out a  token. 

tol,  v.t.     [Lat.  tollo  —  to  raise,  to  take  away.] 
haw :  To  take  away  ;  to  toll. 

to'-la,  s.  [Hind,  tuld  =  a  balance.]  A  weight 
for  gold  and  silver,  equal  to  about  ISO  grains 
Troy,  but  ditfering  iu  different  places. 

tol-al'-lyl,  a.  [Eng.  toliam),  and  allyl.\  De- 
rived from  or  containing  tolane  and  allyl. 

tolallyl-sulphide,  s. 

Chem. :  (C7H5)2S.  A  product  obtained  by 
the  dry  distillation  of  sulphide  or  disulphide 
of  benzil.  After  repeated  crystallization  from 
alcohol,  it  forms  a  white  crystalline  powder, 
very  sparingly  soluble  in  alcohol,  easily  in 
ether,  and  melting  at  14;i'-145°.    (Watts.) 


diphenyl  acetylene,  c(C  H  )  ^^^  '^  obtained 
by  boiling  stilbene  bromide  with  alcoholic 
potash.  It  forms  large  crystals  melting  ab 
GO",  easily  soluble  iu  alcohol  and  ether. 

tOl-bodtk',  S.      [TOLLBOOTH.] 

told,  pret,  &  pa.  par.  of  v.     [Tell,  v.] 

*  tole,  *  toll,  *  toUe,  *  tulle,  v.t.  [Etyra. 
doubtful.]  To  draw  on  or  attract  as  by  the 
ofler  of  something  pleasant  or  desirable ;  to 
allure  by  some  bait. 

"  If  they  did  let  them  stand,  they  should  but  totl 
heggers  to  the  tovfiie." ^Holinshed:  Dusa-tpt.  Engl^oMd. 
bk,  li.,  ell.  xilL 

to-le'-do,  s.  [See  def.]  A  term  applied  to  a 
sword-blade  of  the  finest  temper,  and  so 
named  from  Toledo  in  Spain,  which,  during 
the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries,  was 
famous  for  the  quality  of  the  sword-blades 
manufactured  there. 

"You  sold  me  a  rapier  .  .  .  you  told  me  it  waa  a 
toledo."—Ben  Jonson :  Every  Man  in  his  Bumour,  iii.  8. 

toledo-blade,  o.    The  same  as  Toledo 
(q.v.). 
tol-ene',  s.    [Toluene.] 

Chem. :  OioHig.  The  oily  portion  of  tolu- 
balsam,  obtained  by  distillation  with  water, 
and  further  rectification  of  the  distillate.  It 
is  a  colourless  moliile  liquid  of  pungent  odour, 
sp.  gr.  =  -858  at  10°,  boils  at  170%  and.  on  ex- 
posure to  the  air,  quickly  takes  up  oxygen 
and  becomes  resiidzed. 
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tolerability— toll 


•tol-er-a-bil'-i-ty,  s,  [Eng.  tolerable ;  -ity.] 
Tl»e  quality  or  state  of  being  tolerable ;  toler- 
ableness. 

tol'-er-a-ble.  *  tol'-ler-a-We,  a.  [Fr. 
toUrahh,  from  Lat.  tolerabilis,  from  tolero  — 
to  tolerate  (q.v,);  Sp.  tolerable;  Ital.  tollera- 
bUe.] 

1.  Capable  of  being  borne  or  endured  ;  en- 
dnrable ;  supportable,  either  mentally  or 
pliysically. 

"  Render  hell 
More  tolerable."  J/Uton  :  P.  L.,  iL  460. 

2.  Fit  to  be  tolerated  or  put  up  with ; 
Buflerable. 

"They  judged  their  errors  to  be  tole^^able."— Scott : 
Christian  L\fe,  pt.  i,  eh,  iv. 

3.  Moderately  good  or  agreeable ;  not  con- 
temptible; passable,  middling;  not  very  ex- 
cellent or  pleasing,  but  such  as  can  be  put  up 
"With  or  received  without  positive  disapproval 
or  approval. 

"  The  render  inny  be  assured  of  a  tQle%-ahle  trausla- 
tioii."— Z>r^rftin-     [Todd.) 

4.  In  pretty  good  health;  pretty  well; 
&iirly  well.     (Colloq,^ 

"  We're  tolerable,  sir,  I   thank  you-'—u.  Bronte  : 
Jane  Jiffrv,  ch.  xxvi. 

tSl'-er-a^ble-ness,  s.  [Eng.  tolerable;  -Tiess.] 
Tlie  quality  or  state  of  being  tolerable,  en- 
durable, or  suppoi-table. 


tol'-er-a-bly,  adv.    fEng.  tolerab(le) ;  -ly.] 

1.  In  a  tolerable  manner  or  degree  ;  so  as 
to  be  tolerated,  endured,  or  supported  ;  en- 
durable. 

2.  Moderately  well  ;  neither  very  well  nor 
very  ill;  passably;  neither  very  much  nor 
very  little  ;  in  a  moderate  degree. 

"Of  their  growth  his  uiinitled  eye  has  made  him 
tolerably  co^iBant," — Da'Uy  Telegraph,  Aug.  81,  1B85. 

tor-er-an5e,  *  tol-ler-aunce,  s.    (Fr. 

ioUrance,  frum  Lat.  toltrantiay  frum  tolenviiSy 
pr.  par.  of  tolero -^Xo  tolerate  (q.v.);  Sp.  & 
Port,  tolerancia;  Ital.  iolleraiiza.] 

1.  Ordinary  Language : 

*  1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  tolerant ; 
power  or  capacity  of  tolerating,  enduring,  or 
supporting ;  endurance. 

"Diogenes  one  froaty  morning  came  into  the 
market-place  shaking,  to  Bhow  hiu  tolerance." — Bacon. 

2.  Tlie  aet  or  state  of  enduring  or  supporting. 

3.  A  disposition  to  be  tolerant,  patient,  or 
indulgent  towards  others  whose  opinions  or 
practices  differ  from  or  are  opposed  to  one's 
own,  provided  such  opinions  or  practices 
epring  from  sincere  and  upright  motives  or 
convictions  ;  freeiloni  from  bigotry  or  severity 
in  judging  tbe  opinions  or  conduct  of  others. 

"The  Christian  spirit  of  charity  and  tolerance 
vhlch  hreatlies  through  this  work,  and  appears  lu 
the  sentiments  which  the  autlior  uvowed  in  a  former 
publication." — Bp.  Uoraley:  Sermons,  vol.  iii.,  eer.  44. 

4.  The  act  of  tolerating  ;  toleration. 

n.  Med.  :  The  ability  of  the  constitution  to 
endure  doses  of  medicine  during  sickness 
whicli  would  injure  it  in  health. 

tSl'-er-gjit,  *  tol-er-aunt,  a.  &  a.    [Lat. 

tolerans,  pr.  par.  of  tolero  =  to  tolerate  (q.v.).] 
A.  As  adj. :  Inclined  or  disposed  to  tolerate; 
free  from  bigotry;  favouring  toleration  ;  foj- 
l>earing,  enduring. 

"To  decorate  with  all  the  splendour  of  panegyric 
the  loleraitt  eytrit  of  its  votarieH.' — White:  Bampion 
Lecturet,  ser  3. 

*  B.  -4s  subst. :  A  person  free  from  bigotry ; 
Bpecjf.,  one  who  allows  the  practice  of  reli- 
gions differing  from  or  opposed  to  his  own 
form  of  belief. 

"Henry  the  Fourth  was  a  hero  with  Voltilre,  for 
no  better  reastm  th:ui  that  he  was  the  first  great 
tolerant."— J.  JUorlfy :   \'oitaire,  ch.  iii. 

t6l'-er-ant-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  tolerant;  -ly.l 
In  a  tolerant  niann*-r  ;  with  toleration. 

*'Other  inhabitants  of  the  town  being  more  or  less 
Btranyera  within  its  gates  entei-tained  tolerantly,  R.nA 
living  there  nuder  some  sort  of  unwritten  letters  of 
naturalisation."— /Joi/ff  Telegraph,  Aug.  31, 1885. 

tol'-er-ate,  *  tol'-ler-ate,  v.t.  [Lat.  toler- 
atiis,  pa.  par.  of  tolero  =  to  endure ;  allied  to 
tollo  —  to  lift,  to  hear;  Sansc.  tul^  to  lift; 
Gr.  TK^vat  (tlenai)  =  to  suffer;  A.S.  tholian 
=  to  endure ;  Fr.  tolerer ;  Sp.  &  Foil,  tolerar; 
Ital.  tollerare.] 

1.  To  suffer  or  allow  to  be  or  to  be  done 
without  prohibition,  hindrance,  or  support ; 
to  allow  or  permit  negatively  by  not  prevent- 


ing or  forbidding ;  not  to  restrain  or  forbid  ; 
to  treat  with  patience  and  forbearance. 

"So  that  to  tolerate  is  not  to  prosecute.  And  the 
question  whether  tlie  prince  may  (o/ernfe  divers  pet- 
swHsiona,  is  no  more  tneu  whether  lie  may  lawfully 
persecute  any  man  for  not  being  of  his  o|jinion.  Now 
m  this  case  he  is  just  bo  to  tolerate  diversity  of  I'Br- 
swHSions  as  he  is  to  tolerate  publick  actions :  for  no 
opinion  is  Judii-able,  nor  no  person  punishable,  but' 
for  a  sin."— B/>.  Taylor:  Liberty  of  Prophesy  iny.  §  16. 

2.  To  put  up  with  ;  to  endure. 

tol-er-a'-tion,  *  tol-ler-a'-txon,  «.     [Fr. 

toleration,  IVoni  Lat.  tnleratioiem,  accu.s.  of 
tolrratio,  from  toleratus,  pa.  par.  of  tolero  =  to 
tolerate  (q.v.),] 

1.  The  act  of  tolerating  or  enduring  ;  allow- 
ance of  something  not  wholly  approved. 

"There  is  also  moderation  in  toUeration  of  fortune 
of  euery  sorte.  whiche  ot  Tulli  is  called  equnhilitii:."- 
Elyot :  Governour,  bk.  iii.,  ch.  xx. 

2.  Sjiecifically,  the  recognition  of  tbe  right 
of  private  judgment  in  inatteis  of  faith  and 
worship  ;  the  liberty  allowed  byagovernnient 
to  every  individual  to  hold  or  publicly  teach 
his  own  religious  opinions,  and  to  worship 
how,  when,  and  whom  he  pleases,  provided 
he  does  not  vinlate  thereby  the  rights  of 
others  or  infringe  laws  made  for  the  mainten- 
ance of  decency,  morality,  and  good  order,  or 
for  the  security  of  the  state, 

"Toleration  is  of  two  kinds:  the  allowing  to  the 
diesentei'3  the  mimoleateil  profeiision  and  exercise  of 
their  religion,  but  with  nn  exclusion  from  u^ces  of 
trust  and  enioiuinent  in  the  state,  wliich  isauartial 
toleration  ;  and  the  adiiiittiiig  tlierii,  without  distinc- 
tion, tu  all  the  civil  privileges  and  caiiacities  of  other 
citizens,  which  ia  a  complete  toleration." — Paley : 
JJoral  Philosophy,  bk.  vi.,  ch.  x. 

TI  Tliere  was  no  toleration  under  the  Jewish 
theocracy  or  the  semi-theocratic  uionarchy  : 
the  individual  who  worshipped  false  gods,  or 
who  induced  others  to  do  so,  was  regarded  as 
a  traitor  against  Jehovah,  and  received  the 
ordinary  punishment  of  a  traitor — death. 
(Num.  XXV.  1-11,  Deut.  xiii.  1-18,  1  Kings 
xviii.  40.)  The  spiiit  of  the  New  Testament 
is  distinctly  in  favour  of  toleration  (cf.  Acts 
X.  34,  35).  Tlie  old  Roman  empire  was,  as  a 
rule,  tolerant.  The  images  wtn'shipped  by  the 
several  nationalities  constituting  it,  or  with 
wliich  it  was  brought  in  contact  as  its  con- 
quests extended,  all  received  a  certain  wel- 
come ;  and  one  of  tlie  chief  reasons  why 
Christianity  was  persecuted  was  that  it  was  not 
contented  to  he  one  of  a  number  of  accepted 
faiths,  but  claimed  to  be  the  one  only  true  re- 
ligion, proselytizing  from  nil  the  rest  Hindu- 
ism holds  essentially  the  same  position.  Mu- 
hanimadanism  recognizes  no  proper  religious 
liberty,  and  when  it  has  the  power  is  a  most 
intolerant  faith,  though  it  is  sometimes  com- 
pelled to  come  to  terms  of  accommodation 
with  a  rival  faith,  as  was  the  case  in  India, 
A  church  established  or  dominant  is  apt 
to  regard  those  who  dissent  from  its  doc- 
trines or  ritual  as  committing  a  grave  offence, 
and  to  treat  them  intolerantly  ;  they,  on  the 
contrary,  contend  for  religious  liberty.  If, 
however,  the  positions  of  the  two  were 
reversed,  it  would  be  found  tliat,  in  many 
cases,  a  con-esponding  change  of  views  wuuld 
occur.  The  standpoint  of  a  government  is 
different;  its  tendency  is  to  toleration.  If 
the  members  of  the  several  denomiiiati"iis 
are  willing  to  pay  taxes  and  avoid  exciting 
commotion,  the  government  generally  acts  tol- 
erantly to  them,  and  is  the  more  moved  t<i  rh) 
erj  if  it  finds  that  it  runs  the  risk  of  <:rushing 
defeat  when  it  measures  its  strength  against 
that  of  tlie  human  conscience.  The  pliilo- 
eophic  view  wan  exi)ressed  by  John  Stuart 
Mill  wlien,  in  answer  to  a  query  put  to  him 
in  connection  with  a  parliamentary  election, 
he  answered;  "  Tliere  should  be  no  religious 
disabilities."  The  word  toleration  does  not 
now  lignre  in  controversy  so  largely  as  it  did, 
thf^chief  Noncnnfctrniislsno  longer  contending 
for  it,  but  aiming  at  leligious  equality. 

3.  A  disposition  to  tolei-ate,  or  not  to  judge 
or  deal  harshly  or  rigorou.sly  in  cases  of  dif- 
ference of  opinion  or  conduct ;  freedom  from 
bigotry. 

Toleration  Act,  s. 

Eng.  Hist.  :  The  name  given  to  statute  1 
Will.  &  Mary,  c.  18,  undei-  which  freedom 
of  worship  was  granted  to  Protestant  dis- 
senters fi'om  the  Church  of  England,  provided 
they  made  a  declaration  against  truisubstiin- 
tiation,  and  took  the  oaths  of  allegiance  and 
supremacy.  This  act  has  been  so  amended 
and  extended  from  time  to  tune  that  now  all 
dissenters,  Roman  Catholics,  Jews,  and  all 
others  sects  alike  enjoy  all  the  privileges  of 
the  constitution. 


tol'-er-a-tor,  «.    [Eng.  iolerai(e);  ^w.)    Oa$ 

who  tolerates. 

*  tol'-i-bant,  s.    (Turban.]    A  tnrban. 

"  The  Turke  and  Persian  to  weare  great  tolibanttit 
ten  afteene,  find  twcntle  ellea  of  hnueu  apeece  npon 
tlicir  heads."— Puttenham .-    Art  qf  Poeate,  bk.  ui« 

ch.  xxiv. 

tol'-in.  s.    [Eng.  tol(u);  -in.}    [Toluene.) 

toll  (1),  •  tol.  s.      [A.S.  toll ;   cogn.  with  Dut. 

id;  Iceh  tullr ;  BsLn.told;  Sw.  tull;  Gev.zoU. 
Probably  allied  to  tale,  in  the  sense  cf  enu- 
mei-ation,  number.]  A  tax  jiaid  or  a  duty 
charged  for  some  liberty  or  privilege  or  other 
consideration  :  as — 

(1)  A  clmrge  made  by  the  authorities  en- 
trusted with  the  maintenance  of  roads,  bridges, 
&c.,  for  the  passage  of  persons,  cattle,  or 
goods. 

(2)  The  payment  claimed  by  the  authojities 
of  a  port  for  goods  or  peisons  lauded  or 
shipped  thei'e. 

(3)  Tlie  sum  charged  by  the  owners  of  a 
market  or  fair  iVjr  goods  brought  to  be  sold 
there,  or  for  liberty  to  break  soil  for  the  pur*- 
pose  of  erecting  temporary  structures. 

"If  one  {gnorantly  huyeth  stolen  cattel,  and  hath 
them  fairly  vouched  unto  him,  and  publickly  in  an 
open  fair  payeth  toll  fur  them,  he  cannot  be  dainuiflod 
tnereby."- /W?er.'  il'orthies  ;  General. 

(4)  A  portion  of  grain  taken  by  a  miller  as 
compensation  for  grinding. 

toll-bar,  5.  A  gate  or  bar  placed  across 
a  road  to  stop  animals  and  vehicles  till  toll  be 
paid. 

toll-booth,  a.      [TOLLBOOTH.] 

toll-bridge,  5.  A  bridge  where  toll  k 
charged  for  passing  over  it. 

toll-collector,  s. 

1.  A  toll-man ;  a  toll-collector. 

2.  A  registering  turnstile  or  gate  to  indi- 
cate the  number  of  persons  passing. 

3.  A  device  attached  to  the  feed  of  a  grain- 
mill  to  subtract  the  toll. 

toll-corn,  s.  Corn  taken  at  a  mill  am 
payment  for  grinding. 

toll-dish,    *  toll-hop,  s.     A  vessel  of 

given  capacity  for  taking  the  toll  or  propor 
tiou  of  grain  ground  on  shares. 

"  If  thou  beest  a  true  man,  then,  quoth  the  miller, 
I  Bweore  by  my  toll-dish,  I'll  lodtjc  thee  all  night. 
Old  Ballad,  iiing  A  Miller  qf  JUan^ieUL 

toll-gate,  5.  A  turnpike  gate  at  which 
toll  is  collected. 

*  toll-gatherer,  *  tol-gatherer,  a.   A 

man  who  takes  toll. 

"  For  -we  hardly  can  abide  puhlicanes,  cnBtomen 
and  tol -gatherers,  but  are  mightily  ofTeuded  wltt 
them."— P.  Holland:  Plutarch,  p.  114. 

*  toll-hall,  *  tole-hall,  s.    A  prison,  » 

tollbooth. 

"  Beaching  from  the  plllorie  to  the  tole-hall,  or  to  th* 
high  crome.  —Bolinihed  :  Descript.  of  Irelarid,  oh.  IIL 

*  toll-hop,  a.      [TOLL-DISH.] 

toll-house,  8.  The  residence  of  the  toll- 
collector  at  a  turnpike  gate ;  a  house  placed 
by  a  road  near  a  toll-gate,  at  the  end  of  a  toll- 
bridge,  or  the  like,  where  the  toll-gatherer  is 
stationed. 

toll-man,  a.  A  toll-gatherer ;  the  keeper 
of  a  toll-gate. 

"  The  toll-men  thinking  as  before 
Tliat  Gilpin  rode  a  race."       Covtper  :  John  Gajttn 

*  toll-thorough,  a.  The  toll  taken  by  a 
town  for  persons,  cattle,  or  goods  gome 
through  it,  or  over  a  bildge  or  ferry  maintained 
at  its  cost. 

*  toll-traverse,  s.  The  toll  taken  by  a 
person  for  beasts  or  goods  passing  across  his 
ground. 

*  toll-tume,  turn-toll,  a.  A  toll  paid 
at  the  return  of  beasts  from  fair  or  market 
where  they  were  not  sold. 

tdll  (2),  s.     [Toll  (2),  v.}    The  sounding  of  a 

bell  with  slow,  measured  strokes. 

"  The  toll  of  a  bell  is  its  being  lifted  up,  which  caoaes 
that  sound  we  uall  its  tolW'—B.  Toofu :  JHveraionM  t^ 
Parley,  ii.  180. 

*  toll  (1),  •  toll-en,  v.i.  &  U    [Toll  (1),  s.) 
A.  Intransitive: 
1.  To  pay  toll  or  tollage. 

"  I  will  buy  me  a  son-in-law  In  a  fair,  and  toU  tar 
htm:  for  this.  111  none  ot  hiiiu"—Shahemi.  :  AlFa 
Well,  V.  8. 


f&te,  fiit,  fare,  g-midst,  what,  £^11,  fother ;  we,  wet.  here,  camel,  her,  there ;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;  go,  p5t, 
or.  wore,  wolt  work,  wh6,  son;  mute,  cub,  ciire,  quite,  cur.  rule,  full;  try,  Syrian,    as,  <»  =  e;  ey  =  a;  qu  =  kw. 


toll— toluosalicylol 
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%  To  take  or  charge  toll ;  to  raise  a  tax. 

'  Wei  coude  bo  eteleu  come,  nnd  tollen  thrles. 
And  yet  lie  had  a  thoiub  of  gold,  pardo." 

Chaucer:  C.  T.,  Prol.  564. 

B.  Trans.  :  To  raise,  levy,  or  collect,  as  a 
toll;  to  e^cact  as  a  toll  or  tribute. 

"  Like  the  bee,  toUing  from  every  flower 
The  rirtuouaaweera." 

Shakesp.  :  2  Benry  IV.,  iv.  i. 

fiSIl(2),  *toU-eii,  *toll-yn.  v.t&.i,  [Etym. 
doubtful.] 

A.  Ttxtnsitive  : 

•  1.  To  draw,  to  entice,  to  attract. 

**  Tills  tudlsth  bim  touward  thee."— jincron  Rtwle, 
VI 190. 

2.  To  cause  (a  bell)  to  sound  with  strokes 
ilowly  and  uniformly  repeated,  as  to  summon 
public  bodies  or  religious  congregations  to 
their  meetings ;  to  announce  the  death  of  a 
person,  or  to  give  solemnity  to  a  funeral. 

3;,  To  give  out  with  a  slow,  measured  sound. 

"  Aud  bells  tolled  out  their  mighty  peal. 
For  the  departed  spirit's  weal." 

Scott :  Lay  oftTuj  Last  A/inatrel,  tL  SI. 

*4.  To  indicate  by  tolling  or  sounding. 

6.  To  draw  attention  to,  or  give  notice  of, 
by  slowly-repeated  sounds  of  a  bell ;  to  ring 
for  or  on  account  of. 

"  A  sullen  bell, 
Eemember'd  toUing  a.  departed  iiteiid.'' 

Shahesp. .-  2  Simrr/  I K.  1. 1. 

B.  Intransitive : 

1.  To  sound  or  ring,  as  a  bell,  with  slowly- 
lepeated  strokes. 

"  The  clocks  do  toU."        Shakesp.  :  Henry  V.,  iv. 

2.  To  rint;  a  bell  with  slowly-repeated 
itrokos,  as  for  a  funeral. 

"  Toll  for  the  brave  I 
The  brave  that  are  no  more." 

Cowper :  The  Royal  George. 

toU  (3),  v.t.    [Lat.  tollo  =  to  lift,  to  talce  away.) 
Law:  To  take  away;  to  vacate,  to  annul, 

"  An  apiieiU  from  sentence  of  excomniuuicfition  does 
not  BU8i>eud  it,  but  then  devolves  it  to  a  superior 
judge,  aud  t'lll^  the  presumption  in  favour  of  a  seu- 
ifince"~Ayriff'e. 

%  To  toll  an  entry  : 

Law:  To  deny  and  take  away  the  right  of 
entry. 

•toll'-a-ble,  a.  [ET)g.toll(l),v.;-able.]  Sub- 
ject to  the  payment  of  a  toll :  as,  tollable  goods. 

*toU'~age  (age  as  ig),  5.     [Eug,  toll  (i),  s, ; 
-a-ge.]    Toll ;  payment  of  a  toll. 
"  By  Leofric  her  lord,  yet  in  base  bondage  held. 
The  people  from  her  marts  by  tallage  who  exiiell'd." 
Drayton:  Poly-Olbion,  s.  13. 

tiSn'-bodtli,  *tol-l)othe,  s.  [Eng.  toU  (1), 
s.(  and  hboth.\ 

•  1.  A  place  where  duties  or  tolls  are 
aollected. 

"Those  other  disciples,  whose  calling  is  recorded, 
were  from  the  fishei-boat;  tbia,  from  the  (oWfiooeA."— 
Bf.  nail :  Contempl.  ;  Matthew  CaUed. 

2,  The  old  Scotch  name  for  a  burgh  gaol,  so 
called  because  that  was  the  name  originally 

g'ven  to  a  temporary  hut  of  boaids  erected  in 
irs  and  markets,  and  where  such  as  did  not 
pay,  or  were  chargeable  with  some  bjeach  of 
the  law  in  buying  or  selling,  were  confined 
till  reparation  was  made  :  hence,  any  prison. 
The  town  jirison  of  Cambridge  was  formerly 
known  by  this  name. 

"  The  mayor  refused  to  give  them  the  keys  of  the 
ToUbooth  oc  town-prifion."— i^Wter.'  SiM.  Cainbridge, 
Tit  25, 

*  toll'-booth,  V.t.  [ToLLBOOTH,  &]  To  Im- 
prison in  a  toUbooth. 

To  these  what  did  he  give  7  why  a  hen. 
That  they  might  toUCooth  Oxford  men." 

Bishop  Corbet. 

•tdll'-«r  (1),  s.  [Eng,  toll  (1),  v.;  -er.]  One 
who  collects  tolls ;  a  toll-gatherer. 

tdU'-er  (2),  8.      [Eng.  toll  (2),  v.  ;  -er.]     One 

who  tolls  a  bell. 

•toD'-rj^,  *  tol-rie,  s.  [Eng.  tollQ),  s. ;  -ry.} 
A  toUbooth,  or,  perhaps,  the  occupation  of 
taking  tolls ;  toll-taking. 

"  Petre  went  agen  to  fishing,  but  Mathew  not  to 
yiiatQme.'-~WyclWe:  £fermon  184 (Works ii..  138), 

tdl'-men,  s.    [Dolmen.] 

T9-ld'-^a,  s.    [Sp.    (See  def.).] 

Geog. :  A  district  of  the  province  of  Gui- 
puscoa,  in  Spain. 

Tolosa-'wood,  s. 

Bot. :  FittospoTVJn  hicolor, 

tSl'-pUt,  i.     [Meaning  not  known.    (Paxton.y] 
Bot. :   A   genus    of   Hyoseridese.      Annual 


Composites,  having  the  pappus  of  the  outer 
florets  toothed  and  that  of  the  inner  ones  with 
two  or  four  awns.  Flowers  yellow,  sometimes 
with  a  purple  eye.  Natives  of  southern 
Europe.  Six  species  are  cultivated  in  gardens 
in  flower-bordpi-s. 

*tol'-ses-ter.  s,  [First  element  toll  (l),  s. ; 
etym,  of  second  clement  doubtful.]  A  duty 
paid  by  tenants  of  some  manors  to  the  lord 
for  liberty  to  brew  and  sell  ale. 

•tdr-ge^,  s.  [Toll  (1),  s.]  A  toUbooth ;  also 
a  place  where  merchants  usually  assembled 
and  commercial  courts  were  held.  There  is 
still  a  Tolsey  in  Gloucester. 

"The  place  iiitder  it  is  their  Tolsey  or  Exchange,  for 
the  meeting  of  their  merchants."— /)e<oe;  Tour  thro' 
Qreat  Britnin,  iii.  239. 

*tdlt,  s.  [Low  Lat.  tolta,  from  Lat.  tollo  =  \xi 
take  away.] 

Law:  A  writ  whereby  a  CT.use  depending  in  a 
court-baron  waa  removed  into  a  county-court. 

t6-l^\  s.  [Named  from  Santiago  de  Tolu,  a 
seaport  of  Granada,  from  which  it  is  believed 
that  tolu  waa  first  brought.] 

1.  Bot. ,  £c. :  A  balsam  derived  from  Myro- 
spermum.  toluiferum,  the  Tolu-tree,  an  elegant 
evergreen,  so  lofty  that  sometimes  the  first 
bi-anch  is  forty  to  sixty  feet  from  the  ground. 
The  leaves  are  pinnated  and  marked  with 
transparent  dots  ;  the  leaflets  membranous, 
obovate,  taper-pointed,  the  terminal  one  tlie 
largest.  It  is  a  native  of  Venezuela  and  New 
Granada.  The  balsam  flows  from  incisions 
made  in  the  stem  of  the  tree,  and  is  at  first  of 
the  consistence  of  turpeTitiiie,  but  becomes 
more  tenacious  when  kept  for  a  time.  It  is 
yellow  or  brown,  and  transparent,  and  is  used 
as  an  ingredient  in  a  syrup  and  in  lozenges. 

2.  Pharm. :  Balsam  of  Tolu  is  a  stimulant 
and  expectorant,  given  in  chronic  bronchitis 
and  rheumatism.  It  also  diminishes  excessive 
discharges  in  gleet  and  leucorrhcea.  Exter- 
nally it  is  used  as  a  stimulant  iu  ulcers,  bed 
sores,  &c,    (Garrod.) 

tolu-tree,  «.    [Tolu,  1.] 

tol'-n-ate,  s,     [Eng.  tolu(ic);  -ate.] 
CItem. :  A  salt  of  toluic  acid  (q.v.). 

tol'-U-ene,  s.    [Eng.  tolu;  -etie.] 

Cham. :  Cylig  =  CeHsCCHg),  Tolin,  Pro- 
duced by  the  action  of  sodium  on  a  mixture 
of  liromobenzene  and  methyl  iodide,  and  also 
occurs  in  light  coal-fair  oil.  It  is  a  limpid 
liquid  smelling  like  benzene,  aud  having  a 
nearly  similar  solvent  power ;  sp.  gr.  =  '882 
at  0°,  boila  at  111".  Passed  through  a  red-hot 
porcelain  tube,  it  yields  various  compounds, 
among  which  have  been  observed  benzene, 
naphthalene,  dlbenzyl,  and  anthracene. 

toluene-sulphamlde,  s. 

Chem. :  C7H7*S02*NH2.  Produced  by  the 
action  of  aqueous  ammonia  on  toluene  sulpho- 
chloride.  It  crystallizes  from  hot  water  in 
needles  or  in  laniiuse. 

toluene  sulpho-chlorlde,  a. 

CJiem. :  C7H7SO2CI.  Obtained  by  triturat- 
ing toluene-sulphate  of  sodium  with  an  equal 
weight  of  phosphoric  pentachloride,  and  seve- 
ral times  washing  the  product  with  water.  It 
separates  from  ether  in  rhombic  plates  or 
large  pi-isins,  melts  at  68°,  and  boils  with  de- 
composition at  250°.  It  is  insoluble  in  water, 
but  dissolves  in  alcohol,  ether,  and  benzene. 

toluene  sulphuric-acid,  s. 

Chem.  :  C7H7SO3H.  Formed  by  the  action 
of  fuming  sulphuric-acid  on  toluene  Irom 
tolu-balsam,  [Tolu,  1.)  It  crystallizes  in 
sniall,  very  deliquescent  laminae. 

toluene  sulphurous-acid,  s. 

Chem. :  C7H7SO2H.  This  acid  is  obtained 
by  treating  toluene  sulpho-chloride,  dissolved 
in  ether  free  from  water  or  alcohol,  with  sodi- 
um amalgam.  It  crystallizes  from  water  in 
rhombic  tables,  having  a  brilliant  satiny  lustre, 
!  melting  at  85°,  and  dissolving  easily  in  boiling 
,  water,  alcohol,  ether,  and  benzene,  it  passes 
by  oxidation  into  toluene  sulphuric-acid. 

tol'-u-en-yl,  s.     [Eng.  tolTien(e);  -yl.]    [Ben- 

ZYL-TOLVL.] 

t6l-u-gl^9'-ic,  a.    [Eng.  tolu;  glvc{erin\  and 
suff.  -w.]     Derived  from  or  containing  toluic 
acid  and  glycerine. 
toluglycic-acid,  s.    [Tolubic-acid.] 


tol-ii'-Xc,  a.    [Eng.  tolu;  -ic.]    Contained  In 
or  derived  from  tolu  (q.v.). 

toluic-acid,  ». 

Chennistry: 

CsHaO,  =  CeH4<™|H  =  CH^^oH^ 

Four  acids  are  known :  ortho-,  para-,  meta-, 
and  alpha-.  The  first  three  are  formed  by 
oxidation  of  the  corresponding  xylenes,  and 
the  last  by  treating  benzyl  cyanide  with  alka- 
lis. Ortho- crystallizes  in  long  slender  needles, 
melting  at  102-5°  and  is  moderately  soluble 
in  hot  water;  para-, crystallizes  in  needles, 
melting  at  178° ;  meta-  yields  slender  needles, 
melting  at  109°,  and  more  soluble  in  water 
than  ortho-  or  para-.  The  alpha  acid  crystal- 
lizes in  broad  thin  laminse,  smells  like  horse- 
sweat,  melts  at  76*5°,  and  boils  at  201°. 

toluio-aldehyde,  s. 

Chem. :  C8H7OH  =  C7H7COH.  Produced 
by  distilling  a  mixture  of  toluate  and  formate 
of  calcium.  The  distillate,  treated  with  acid 
sulphite  of  sodium,  forms  a  crystalline  com- 
pound, which,  on  addition  of  carbonate  of 
sodium,  yields  the  aldehyde  as  an  oil.  It  has 
a  peppery  odour,  boils  at  204°,  and  when  ex- 
posed to  the  air  takes  up  oxygen,  and  be- 
comes converted  into  toluic-acid. 

toluicchloride,  s. 

Chcvi.  :  CgH70Cl,  Produced  by  distilling 
toluic-acid  with  phosphoric  pentachloride.  It 
is  a  strongly  refracting  colourless  liquid; 
sp.  gr.  =1-175,  boils  at  214°,  and  fumes  in 
moist  air. 

toluic-ether,  s. 

Cliem.:  C8H7(C2H5)02.  Ethylic  toluate. 
Propaied  by  jtassing  hydrochloric  acid  gas 
into  an  alcoholic  solution  of  toluic  acid.  By 
the  addition  of  water  it  separates  as  a  heavy 
oil  wiiii^h,  when  washed  with  ammonia  and 
dried  over  chloride  of  calcium,  is  obtained  as 
a  colourless  aromatic  liquid,  having  a  bitter 
taste,  and  boiling  at  228°. 

tol'-u-ide,  s.     [Eng,  tolu ;  -ide.] 

Chem.  (PL):  Compounds,  homologous  with 
the  anilides,  derived  from  toluidine  salts  o( 
organic  acids  by  abstraction  of  water.  They 
may  be  regarded  as  amides  containing  the 
radical  tolyl. 

t6l~U'-i-dene,  s.    [Eng.  toluid(e);  -ene.] 

Chem.  :  C7Hf;.  An  aldehyde  radical,  the 
bromide  of  which— C7H6Br2— is  obtained  by 
the  action  of  phosphoric  pentabromide  011 
bitter  almond  oil,  C7H6O. 

tol-u'-i-^ne,  s,     [Eng,  toluid(e):  -inc.] 

Chem.  :  C7H9N  =  C6H4(NH2)CH3.  This 
base,  metanieric  with  benzylamine,  exhibita 
the  three  modifications  of  ortho-,  meta-,  and 
para-,  which  are  obtained  by  the  action  of  re- 
ducing agents  on  the  corresponding  nitro- 
toluenes.  Paratoluidine  forms  large  coloiirleaa 
crystals,  sparingly  soluble  in  water,  easily  in 
alcohol  and  ether,  melts  at  45°,  boils  at  198°, 
and  has  an  aromatic  taste  and  odour ;  the 
ortho-compound  is  a  colourless  neutral  liquid 
having  the  density  of  water,  and  boiling  at 
199"5°  ;  and  the  meta-  is  a  colourless  liquid  of 
a  sp.  gr.  of  -998  at  15°,  and  boiling  at  19r. 
Commercial  toluidine  is  a  mixture  of  the 
para-  and  ortho-compound,  and  enters  into 
the  composition  of  the  aniline  dyes. 

t6r-U-6l,s.     [Eng.  tolu;  -ol.]    [Toluene,] 

tol-U-ol'-ic,  a.    [Eng.  toluol;  -ic]    [Toluio.I 

tol-n-o-ni'-tril,  s.    [Eng,  toluo(l),  and  nitril] 

Chem.  :   C8H7N  =  C6H4(CN)CH3.      Cyano- 

toluene.    Three  isomeric  modifications  of  this 

compound  are  known,   formed    by   treating 

the      respective      tolyl  -  sulpho  -  carbiinides, 

N  -j  c  H  CH  ^^^^  finely  divided  copper  to 
remove  the  sulphur.  The  ortho-compound  is 
a  colourless  liquid  boiling  at  20;i°  ;  the  para- 
yields  colourless  needles,  melting  at  28-5°, 
boiling  at  218°;  tlie  meta-  has  not  yet  beeu 
obtained  in  the  pure  state. 

t6l-u-6-sS,r-i-9yl,  s.    [Toluosalicylol.) 

tol-u-d-sal-i-9:yl-6r,  o,    [Eng.  toluo(l),  and 
salicylol.] 

Chem. :  C7H5(C8H70)02.  Toluosalicyl,  Pre- 
pared by  heating  together  equal  voliunes  of 
salicylol  and  toluylic  chloride.  It  crystallizes 
from  alcohol  in  shining,  colourless,  easily 
fusible  prisma,   insoluble    in    cold,    slightly 


bSl.  bop-;  poiit,  j6^1;  cat,  9ell,  chorus,  fhin,  ben^h;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a^;  expect,  Xenophon,  e^ist.    ph  =  f; 
-^dan*  -tian  =  sh^n.    -tlon,  -sion  =  shun ;  -^ou,  -$ion  =  zTinii.   -clous,  -tious,  -sious  =  shus.   -ble,  -die.  iStc,  =  b^l,  deL 
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toluoxyl— tomb 


solQble  In  hot  water,  more  easily  in  hot  alcohol 
and  in  ether, 

tol-U-OX'-S-l,  s.    [Eng.tolu(ic),ai>d.(hydr)oxyl.] 
Chem. :  C8H7O.     The  hypothetical  radical 
of  toluic  acid  and  its  derivatives. 

tol-iir'-io,  a.     [Eng.  tol(uic),  and  urk.]     De- 
rived from  or  containing  tolnicand  uric  acids. 

tolnric-acid,  s. 

Oma.:  C2H2O2(NH.,)C8H70.  An  acid 
homologous  witli  liippuric,  and  obtained  by 
the  passage  of  toluic  acid  througli  the  animal 
body.  Toluic  acid  is  swallowed  in  doses  of 
several  grammes,  and  the  urine  voided 
evaporated  to  a  syrup  and  exhausted  with 
alcohol.  The  solution  is  mixed  with  oxalic 
acid,  evaporated,  and  then  exhausted  with 
alcohol  ethei-.  The  add  obtained  is  purified 
by  recrj'stallization  of  its  calcium  salt. 
Toluric  aeid  crystallizes  from  alcohol  in 
trimetric  prisms.  It  is  inodorous,  melts  at 
160°,  dissolves  easily  in  boiling  water  and 
alcohol,  and  only  sparingly  in  pure  ether.  It 
forms  crystalline  salts  with  the  alkaline 
earths  and  metals,  most  of  which  are  soluble 
in  water. 

•  tol-u-ta'-tlon,  5.      [Low  Lat.   tolutaris  = 
trotting ;  toluiim  =  at  a  trot,  from  Lat.  tollo 
=  to  lift.]    A  pacing  or  ambling  ;  an  amble. 
"They  rode,  lint  autliors  having  not 
Determined  whether  pace  or  trot 
(That  is  to  say,  whether  ti/lutatirm. 
As  they  do  term  't  or  snccussatioii). 
We  leave  iL"       ButJer:  Budibraa,  I.  ii.  45. 

■     tol'-U-yl,  i.     [Eng.  tolu;  suff.  -yl.] 

aiem. :  CgHg.  The  radical  of  toluylic 
alcohol  and  its  allied  compounds.    Free  toluyl 

CoHq  (  obtained  by  the  action  of  sodium  on 

toluylic  chloride,  is  a  thick  liquid,  boiling  at 
296'.  * 

tol-u-^r-a-mine,  s.    (Toluidine.] 

tol-ii'-lfl-ene,  s.     [Eng.  toluyl;  -ene.] 

Chejn.  .  A  name  sometimes  applied  to 
benzylene  C7H6,  and  stilbene  i  S'S",  but 
more  properly  belonging  to  the  hydrocarbon 

tol-n-yl'-ic,  a.    [Eng.  Muj/i ; -ic.]  Contained 
in  or  derived  from  toluyl  (q.v.). 

toluylic-alcohol,  s. 

CA«m..  C8HioO=C6H4<^™3jjQ.  Xylylic 
alcohol.  The  para-compound,  the  only  one 
known,  is  obtained  from  the  corresponding 
aldeliyde  by  the  action  of  nascent  hydrogen. 
It  crystallizes  in  needles,  dissolves  sparingly 
in  water,  melts  at  59°,  and  boils  at  217°.  Its 
acetic  ether  boils  at  243°.  The  above  alcohol 
has  also  been  inappropriately  termed  tolyl 
alcohol,  but  the  true  tolyl  alcohol  is  eresol, 
C6H<CH3. 

tol'-yl,  ».  [Eng.  toUu) :  suff.  -yl.]  [Cresol.] 
tolyl-cbloride, ».  [Chloro-toluene.] 
tolyl  -  phenylamlne,  ..     (Tolylaki  - 

LINE.] 

tolyi-tblosinamine,  s. 

Chem. :  A  crystalline  mass  obtained  by 
heating  to  100°  a  mixture  of  toluidine  and  oil 
of  mustard.  It  is  inodorous,  insoluble  in 
water,  soluble  in  aloohol  and  ether,  and  melts 
at  100°. 

tdl-jrl-^k-fef-ar-mide,  s.     [Eng.  tolyl,  and 
a£etamide.] 

Chem. :  CgHnNO  =  C!7H(i(02HgO)H2N.  Pro- 
duced by  distilling  equivalent  weights  of 
toluidine  and  acetic-acid,  and  treating  the 
last  portion  of  the  distillate  with  acidulated 
water.  It  is  obtained  by  slow  crystallization 
in  long,  thick  needles,  tasteless,  inodorous, 
melting  at  145°,  and  boiling  at  310°.  Is  spar- 
ingly soluble  in  cold  water,  easily  in  alcoiiol 
and  ether. 

tol-jrl'-a-mine,  ».     [Eng.  tolyl,  and  amim.] 
[Benzvlahine.] 

tdl-^l-&Il'-i-line,   >.     [Bug.  tolyl,  and  a.ni- 
Ivne.] 

Chem. :  C6H4(C7H7)NH2.  Tolyl  -  phenyla  - 
mine.  A  base  isomeric,  if  not  identi(al  with 
phenyl-toluidine,  obtained  by  lieating  hydro- 
clilorate  of  toluidine  and  aniline.    It  is  sepa- 


rated from  other  bases  formed  at  the  same 
time  by  fractional  distillation.  Boils  at  about 
330°. 

tdl-yl-ben'-z^mide,  ».     [Eng.  tolyl,  and 
oeiizamid^.] 

Chem.  :  C7H|,(C7H50)NH2.  Prepared  by 
treating  chloride  of  benzoyl  with  toluidine, 
washing  the  resulting  mass  with  acidulated 
water,  and  dissolving  in  boiling  alcoiiol.  It 
crystallizes  therefrom  in  long,  colourless,  in- 
odorous needles,  insoluble  in  water  and 
easily  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether;  melts  at 
100  ,  and  volatilizes  at  232°. 

tol-yl-oar'-b^-mide,  i..     [Eng.  tolyl,  and 
carbamide.] 

Chem. :  CO(C7H7)H3N2.  Benzyl  urea.  Ob- 
tained on  mixing  a  hot  solution  of  toluidine 
sulphate  with  a  solution  of  potassium  cyanate. 
_  It  separates  in  wliite  needles,  which  have  a 
sweetish  taste,  dissolves  sparingly  in  cold 
easily  in  hot  water,  in  alcohol,  and  ether. 

tdl'-^l-ene,  s.    [Eng.  Mi/!; -ene.)    [Xylene. 

tolylene-chloride, ». 

Chem.:  CsHjCCHaCOa.  Xylylic  chloride. 
Obtained  by  the  action  of  chlorine  on  paraxy- 
lene.  It  crystallizes  in  colourless  laminse, 
boils  at  240°,  and  melts  at  100°. 

tolylene-diamine,  s. 

Chem. :  (CVH8)H4N2.  A  base  prepared  by 
distilling  diuitrotoluene  with  iron  filings  and 
acetic-acid.  It  forms  needle  crystals,  which 
melt  at  99°,  and  dissolve  in  boiling  water,  in 
alcohol,  and  in  ether. 

tolylene-glycol,  s. 

C/.e™.:0,4H,402  =  CoHsCHHO^.    A  dia- 

tomic  alcohol  formed  by  the  actjon  of  zinc 
and  hydrochloric  acid  on  benzaldehyde.  It 
crystallizes  in  large  rhombic  plates,  melting 
at  isa-fl",  and  sublimes  with  decomposition. 
It  is  sparingly  solublo  in  water,  easily  in 
alcohol. 

t6l-yl-sal-i-9Srr-a-mide,   «.     [Eng.  tolyl, 
and  salicylamide.] 

Chem. :  C14HJ3NO  (?).  Jaillard's  name  for 
a  compound  obtained  by  heating  to  50°  a 
mixtnre  of  toluidine  and  salicylol.  It  forms 
yellow,  inodorous  crystals,  insoluble  in  water, 
soluble  in  alcolioland  ether,  and  melts  at  100% 
volatilizing  at  a  higher  temperature. 

t6l-yl-suc-9iLn'-i-imde,  b.    [Eng.  tolyl,  and 
sucdnimide.] 

Chem. :  CnHnNOa  =  C7Hg(C4H402)"-NH2. 
A  compound  formed  by  heating  a  mixture 
of  succinic  acid  and  toluidine,  and  crystal- 
lizing the  cooled  mass  from  boiling  water. 
It  is  soluble  in  hot  water,  in  alcohol,  and 
ether,  and  volatilizes  without  decomposition. 

t  t6l-y-peu'-te§,  5.    [Gr.  ToAun-Futa  (tolv^euo) 
=  to  wind  into  a  ball.] 

Zool. :  A  genus  of  Armadilloes,  with  one  spe- 
cies, Dasypus  tricinetus  (Linn.),  apar  (Geoff.), 
to  which  llliger  gave  generic  distinction. 

tSm,  s.    [See  def.] 

1,  A  contraction  of  the  common  Christian 
name  Thomas.   It  is  used  like  the  name  Jack— 

(1)  To  denote  the  male  of  an  animal :  as,  a 
Umi  cat. 

(2)  Generically  to  imply  some  degree  of 
Blight  or  contempt :  as,  a  tom-fool,  a  Um^ 
noddy,  &c. 

2.  A  male  cat,  a  tom-cat. 

"  The  Taritj'  of  a  tortoisesbell  torn  Is  well  known.' — 
Daiij/  Telcffraph,  Oct.  21,  1885. 

*  3.  The  knave  of  trumps  at  gleek  (q.T.). 

i.  Miniti^ :  A  wooden  trough  used  by  Cali- 
fomian    miners  to  wa^h  what  is  known  as 

"pay-dirt." 

Tom  Bontrin's  bnsh,  ■. 

Bot. :  Picramnia  Antidesma. 

tom-cat,  s.    A  male  cal 

*  tom-double,  s.    A  shuffler. 

"He  iDBry  play  the  tom-doviU  under  IL'Smrl. 
Miscell.,  ij.  855. 

tom-noddy,  s. 

1.  A  sea-bird  ;  the  puffin. 

2.  A  blockhead,  a  dunce,  a  dolt 

tom-norry,  s.  [A  corrupt,  of  tom-noddy 
(q.v.).]    The  puffin.    {Shetland.) 


torn -a- hawk,  s.  [Algonkfn  Indi.on  Mm^ 
hagen;  Moheg^n  tumnaltegan;  l>tilawai9 
tamoihecan  =  a  war-hatchet.] 

1.  An  Indian  hatchet  or  axe  ased  in  war 
and  iu  the  chase,  not  only  in  hand-to-hand 
combats,  but  also  by  being  thrown  to 
a  considerable  distance  so  as  to  strike 
the  object  with  the  sharp  edge.  The 
native  tomahawks  have  heads  of  stone 
attaclied  by  thongs,  &c., 
but  steel  tomahawks  are 
supplied  to  the  Indians 
by  the  governments  and 
traders  with  whom  they 
deal,  and  a  pipe  is  usually  attached 
to  the  poll.  A  hole  is  drilled  through 
the  bottom  of  the  bowl  and  the  poll  of 
the  axe,  to  meet  one  passing  through 
the  length  of  the  handle.  The  illustra- 
tion is  from  a  specimen  in  the  Franks 
collection  in  the  British  Museum. 

"  They  might  as  ■well  have  represented 
■Washington  orandlshiiig  a  tomahawk,  and 
girt  with  a  string  of  scalpB."— Jfacawlay  ; 
nut.  Eng.,  ch.  xiii. 

2.  Naut. :  A  poleaxe  (q.v.).  „,»^ni^ 

1"   To  bury   the    tomahawk :    To 
make    peace ;    it  being   the  cusLoiu  of  the 
Indians  to  bury  the  tomahawk  during  time 
of  iieace  :  so,  To  dig  up  the  tomahawk  =  To  ga 
to  war,  to  fall  into  dispute. 

tdm'-a~bawk,  v.t.    [Tomahawk,  a]    To  kffl, 

cut,  or  strike  with  a  tomahawk. 

to-mal'-ley,  td-mal'-line,  s.  [Etym. 
doubtful.]  The  liver  of  the  lobster,  whiok 
becomes  green  on  boiling. 

to-man',  to-maun, «.  [Pers.]  A  Persian  gold 

coin,  varying  in  value  according  to  locality 
and  the  temporary  necessities  of  the  govern- 
ment, but  geueially  taken  as  equal  to  about 
9s.  6d.  sterling.  It  is  divided  into  1(N) 
schakis  or  shakis. 

"The  bond-roU  strung  with  toTnans, 
Which  proven  the  veil  a  Perainji  womitn'a.' 

Groaning :  Flight  of  the  JJuoheu. 

to-ma'-to,  to-ma'-to,  s.  [Sp.  &  Port,  tomato, 
from  Mexican  tomatl  —  a  tomato.] 

Bot. :  Lycopersicum  esculentum,  the  Love- 
apple  or  Wolf-peach ;  a  solanaceous  annual, 
with  a  herbaceous,  hairy  stem,  unequally  pin- 
nate leaves  with  cut  leaflets,  numerous  flowers, 
and  red  or  yellow  fruit.  It  is  a  native  of  the 
warmer  parts  of  America,  but  has  now  been 
introduced  into  southern  Europe,  India,  and 
many  other  countries.  The  fruit,  technically 
a  nuculanium,  is  often  irregular  in  form, 
owing  to  the  adhesion  of  some  adjacent  fruite 
into  one.  The  normal,  cherry -like,  globow 
fruit  constitutes  tlie  variety  cerasiforme;  the 
large,  irregular,  pyriform  one  the  variety  jjyrt- 
forme.  When  unripe,  the  fruit  is  gi-een,  and 
makes  a  capital  pickle ;  as  it  ripens  it  usually 
turns  red  or  yellow,  and  becomes  filled  wiiU& 
an  orange,  somewhat  acid,  pulp.  In  this 
stat«  it  is  eaten  raw,  or  cooked  in  variooB 
ways;  or  employed  in  the  preimration  of 
sauces,  &c.  The  tomato  is  very  wholesonj^ 
and  may  be  eaten  without  danger,  althou^ 
suspicion  sometimes  attaches  to  it  on  acconnl 
of  the  poisonous  properties  of  some  of  tts 
allies. 

*  tom'-axe, «.  [See  def.]  A  corrupt  of  tooMt- 
hawk  (q.v,). 

"  If  he  carry  tbe  ecalplng-knife  and  tomaaw."— Mtor. 

No.  40.  ' 

t6mb  (b  silent),  *tombe»  *toiuiibe,  *tiiittk% 

a.  [O.  Ft.  tumbe;  Ft.  tombe,  from  lat  tifOibms^ 
a  tomb  ;  Gr.  Tu^(3a,  ni^jSos  (twaba,  tumkOBix 
a  tomb.    Prob.  allied  to  laL  t-umuhu.) 

1.  A  grave ;  a  vault  for  the  dead ;  a  pit  te 
which  a  dead  body  is  deposited. 

"  To  i)aint  the  gloomy  hoiTOTB  of  the  iotnhi 
The  appointed  place  of  rendezTOHB,  Then  aB 
These  travellers  meeU"  Bimir  :  tfEVMi 

2.  A  chamber  or  vault  formed  wholly  n  M 
part  in  the  earth,  with  walls  and  a  root,  tn 
the  reception  of  the  dead. 

3.  A  monument  erected  to  enclose  and  vtm- 
serve  the  memoi?  of  the  dead ;  any  sepalsHori 
structure. 

"  The  marble  tombt  that  rise  on  high 
Whose  dead  In  vaulted  arches  lie  .  .  . 
Adorn  the  rich,  or  praise  the  greai." 

Pamell :  Ifight  Piece  on  Damth. 

tomb-bat,  s. 

Zool :  Tapkozous  perforatus.  It  is  aboat 
three  inches  long,  exclusive  of  the  tail  ;  hody 
covered  with  short  dark-brown  fur,  whiah 
extends  over  the  bases  of  the  wings,  and  dowv 


&tG,  fdt,  f^e,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;   we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  th^e;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  p4^ 
or,  wore,  wolf;  work,  who.  son;  mute,  cub,  ciire,  unite,  cuj-,  rule,  fiiU;  try,  Syrian,    ee,  oe  =  e;  ey  =  a;  qu  =  kw. 
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the  interfeinoral  membrane  as  far  as  the  point 
■where  the  tail  emerges  tluTefroiii  It  was 
(iiscovered  by  Geotfroy  iu  tlie  chauiliers  of 


TOMB-BAT 


,  the  Pyramias,  and  in  other  tombs  in  Egypt, 
')  and  is  said  to  inhabit  Sennaar  and  Senegiil. 
'    It  passes  the  day  in  the  darkest  places  it  can 
find,  coming  out  at  dusk,  and  feeding  exclu- 
sively on  insects. 

tomb  (6  silent),  vJ.  [Tomb,  $.]  To  bury,  to 
entomb. 

"  Dying  shall  beaeech  the  honour 
To  be  to-mbed  beneath  thy  clay." 
Btackie  :  Lays  qf  Bighlands  &  Islands,  p.  20. 

tdm'-bac,  tom'-'bak,  s.  [Fr.  tombac,  from 
Malay  tambagu  ==■  copper  ;  Sp.  tumbage;  Port. 
iMiibague.'\  An  East  Indian  alloy  for  cheap 
jewellery.  Compos. :  Copper,  16 ;  tin,  1  ; 
zinc,  1.  Red  tomhak  :  copper,  11  ;  zinc,  1. 
Arsenic  is  added  to  make  white  tombac. 

tdm'~ba-zite,  5.  [Eng.  tomha{c);  z  connect., 
and  suff.  -iU  (Min.);  Ger.  tombacit.] 

Min.  :  A  ]iame  given  by  Breithaupt  to  a 
Gersdorffite  (q.  v.)  because  of  its  tombac-brown 
colour. 

*  tombestere,  s.  [A.S.  tumbestre  (?),]  A 
daucing-girl. 

tomb'-less  (6  silent),  *  tomb-lesse,  a.  [Eng. 
tomb  ;  -less,]    Without  a  tomb. 

"And  some  long  winter's  night  hath  shed 
Its  froat  o'er  every  tombless  head." 

Byron :  Jfazeppa,  12, 

t6m''bo^,  s.     [Eng.  torn,  and  boy.] 
*  1.  A  rude,  rough,  boisterous  boy. 
"  2.  A   worthless   woman  ;  a  strumpet,   a 
prostitute. 

.  .  "With  tomboys  hired  with  that  self  exhlliltion. 

Which  your  own  coffers  yield  I    with  diseased  ven- 
turea."  Shakesp.  :  Cymheline,  i.  6. 

3,  A  wild,  romping  girl ;  a  hoyden,  (fiolloq.) 

t6mb'-St6ne  (&  silent),  s.  [Eng.  tomb,  and 
sUyae.]  A  stone  erected  over  a  grave  to  pre- 
serve the  memory  of  the  person  interred ;  a 
sepulchral  stone. 

"  On  the  tombstones  of  the  tnily  great  it  is  certainly 
right  that  nu  inscriptiuu  shoutd  be  writtea  couaiBteut 
with  their  dignity.  — Knox :  Essay  98, 

tom'-cdd,  s.    [Eng.  torn,  and  cod.] 

Ichthy. :  Gadus  tomcodus,  from  six  to  twelve 
inches  long,  brownish  above,  with  spots  of 
darker  hue,  lighter  beneath.  It  is  found 
along  the  American  coast  from  New  York 
northward  to  Nova  Scotia  and  New  Bruns- 
wick at  all  seasons  of  the  year,  frequently 
ascending  rivers.    (Ripley  &  Daiia.) 

tome,   8.    [Fr.,   from  Lat.   tomum,  accua.   of 
tomus  =  a  volume,  from  Gr.  toju.os  (toTnos)  =  a 
section,  hence  a  volume  ;  rift-vta  (tem?w5)  =  to 
cut.]    As  many  writings  as  are  contained  in 
&  volume,  forming  part  of  a  larger  work ;  a 
volume,  usually  a  ponderous  volume. 
"  A  volume  old  and  browii. 
A  liuge  tome,  Ixiund 
Iu  hrau  and  wild-boar'e  hide." 

Longfellow  :  Qolden  Legend,  IL 

*ti>-]nede8,  adv.  [Eng.  to,  and  fnedt  =  meed.] 
For  i-eward  ;  in  return. 

*  tdme'-lSt,  8.  [Eng.  tome  ;  dimin.  sufC.  -let.} 
A  little  tome  or  volume. 

to'-ment,  «.    [Tomentum.] 

to-znen'-tose,  to -men'- tofts,  a.  [To- 
mentum.] Covered  with  hairs  so  close  as 
scarcely  to  be  discernible,  or  with  a  whitish 
down-like  wool ;  downy,  nappy.  (Used  chiefly 
in  botany.) 

to  -  men'  -  tftnt,   «.     [Lat  =  a  stofilng  for 
cushions,  of  wool,  hair,  &c.] 
Bot.,  &c. :  Dense,  close  hair. 
tomentum-cerebrl,  s, 

Anat. :  The  inner  surface  of  the  pfa  mater, 


which  has  a  flocculent  structure,  produced  by 
numerous  small  vessels. 

tdm-fo6r,  s.     [Eng.  torn,  and  fool.]    A  ridicu- 
lous fool ;  a  trifler. 

t6m-fo6r-er-y,   5.      [Eng.    tomfool;   -ery.] 

1.  Foolish  trifling;  ridiculous  behaviour; 
nonsense. 

"Guy  Fawkea's  Day  would  cense  to  be  one  of  the 
recoguised  seasons  for  tomfoolery  iu  England." — Daily 
Telegraph,  Nov  8.  1B82. 

2,  Silly  trifles  ;  absurd  ornaments  or  knick- 
knacks. 

•tom-fo6l'-ish,    a.       [Eng.     tomfool ;  -ish.] 
Like  a  tomfool ;  apt  to  indulge  in  tomfoolery. 

"A  man  he  Is  by  nature  merry 
Somewhat  toinfoolish  and  comical,  very." 

Soulhey :  Nondesaripta,  viiL 

tom'-i-cfts,  s.     [Gr.  To^iKos  {tomikos)=oi  or 
for  cutting.    (Used  of  teeth,  <Sic.>] 

Entom.  :  A  genus  of  Beptles,  sub-tribe 
Xylophagi,  family  Bustricliidse.  Of  these, 
that  named  in  science  Tomicus  typographus, 
is  called  the  Typographic  Beetle,  because  the 
galleries  which  it  makes  in  the  soft  wood  on 
which  it  feeds  bear  some  faint  resemblance  to 
printed  characters. 

to'-min,  s.     [Etym.  doubtful.]     A  jeweller's 
weight  of  ten  grains. 

t  to-mlp'-ar-ous,  a.     [Gr.  TO}x-q  (tom£)  =  a 
cutting,  aiid  Lat.  pario  =  to  produce.] 
Bot. :  Producing  spores  by  division. 

to-mis'-to-ma,  s.     [Gr.  TOfxto?  (tomios)  =  cut 
in  pieces,  and  Vrd^a  (stoma)  =  the  mouth.] 

Zool.  :  A  genua  of  Gavialidse,  with  two 
species,  from  the  forests  of  Borneo  and  some 
of  the  neighbouring  islands.  It  differs  from 
the  type-genus  in  having  a  more  conical  snout, 
thick  at  the  back  ;  the  side  teeth  are  erect, 
and  the  nostrils  expanded. 

torn' -John,  s.    [Prob.  a  corrupt,  of  jam-pan, 
the  native  name,]    The  same  as  Jampan  (q.v.). 

*  torn '-ling,  s.    [Eng.  torn;  dimin.  suff.  -ling.] 
A  little  tom-cat. 


tom'-my,  s.    [Tom.] 

1.  Orig.,  a  penny  roll ;  hence,  bread,  pro- 
visions ;  goods  given  to  a  workman  in  lieu  of 
wages. 

"  There  '11  be  plenty  o'  tommy  an'  waxk  for  ub  a". 
When  thie  "Merica  bother  gets  o'er." 

Harland  :  Lancashire  Lyrics,  [k  292. 

2.  A  tommy-shop  (q.v.). 

3.  The  system  of  paying  workmen  in  goods 
instead  of  money  ;  the  truck  system. 

1  Slang  in  all  its  senses, 
tommy-noddy,  5.    [Tadpole-hake.] 

tommy-shop,    tommy-store,    s,     A 

shop  or  store  conducted  on  the  truck  system ; 
a  truck-shop.    (Slang.) 

tom'-my,  v.t.  [Tommy,  s.]  To  enforce  the 
tommy  or  truck  system  ;  to  oppress  or  de- 
fraud by  the  tommy  system.    (Slang.) 

tdm'-O-site,  s.     [Gr.  t6hos  ((omos)  =  a  cut,  » 
slice  ;  suff.  -ite  (Min.).'] 
Mill. :  Tlie  same  as  Photizite  (q.v.). 

t5m.'-pi-6n,  «.    [Fr.  tampon— a  stopper  or 
Btopple.] 
L  Ord.  Lang. :  A  stopper,  a  plug. 
"The  gigantic  geuiuB  kept  the  oracle  within  him 
mazisled.  uor  coudeBcenOed  ouc«  to  di-aw  the  tompion 
of  his  Wga."— Observer,  No.  6. 

IL  Technically: 

1.  Ordnance: 

(1)  A  plug  fitted  to  tlie  bore  : 
of  a  gun  at  the  muzzle,  to  pro-  t. 
tect  it  from  iiyury  by  the  wea-  |-. 
ther.  I . 

(2)  The    iron    bottom  of  a  j 
charge  of  grape-shot.  | 

2.  Lithog. :  The  inking-pad  of  I 
the  lithographic  printer.  j 

3.  Music:  The  plug  in  a  flute 
or  organ-pipe,  which  is  adjusted 
toward  or  from  the  mouth-piece    tompion  of  a 
to  modulate  the  tone.  ^^"^"■ 

*  tom'-pip-er,  a.  [Eng.  torn,  and  piper.]  The 
piper  at  the  ancient  morris  dances. 

tom'-pd-ker,  s.  [Eng.  torn,  and  poker.]  A 
bugbear  to  frighten  children.    (Prov.) 


[From  the  sound  made.)   [Tai*. 


tom'-pon,  s.  [Fr.  tampon  =  a  stopper.l  'Ow 
same  as  Tompion,  II.  2.  (q.v,). 

*  tom'-iTLg,  *  tSm'-rigg,  s.  [Eng.  torn,  and 
rig.]  A  wild,  boisterous  girl;  a  romp,  a 
hoyden,  a  tomboy. 

"  111  the  very  next  cnnto  aho  ftT)peara  an  armntTamp 
ftud  tonirlgg." — Dennis:  On  Pope's  Jiape  vf  the  Lotx, 
p.  16. 

tom'-txt,  8.  [Eng.  Wm,  and  tit.]  The  Ht- 
mouse  (q.v.). 

torn' -torn, 

tam.] 

*t6n  (1),  s.  [Fr.]  [Tone.]  The  prevailing 
fasiiion  ;  high  mode. 

"  If  thin^  of  ton  their  harmlesa  lays  indite. 
Moat  wisely  doomed  to  shuu  the  public  hight." 
Byron  ;  Jinglish  Bards  £  Scotch  ftevlcwers. 

ton  (2),  *  tonne,  s.  [A.S.  tunne^o.  barrel; 
cogn.  with  Out.  ton  =  a  tun ;  Icel.  &  8w. 
tumia;  Dan.  tniide  =  a.  tun,  a  cask;  Ger. 
tonne  —  a  cask,  a  heavy  weight ;  Irish  &  Gael. 
tnnna ;  Irish  toniia ;  Wei.  tynell~&  tun,  a 
barrel ;  Low  Lat.  tunna,  ton'oa;  Fr.  tonneau.] 

1.  A  weight  equal  to  20  cwt.  or  2,240  lbs. 
avoirdupois.  In  America  the  usual  ton  is 
2,000 lbs.  avoirtlupois,  20 cwt.  of  100 lbs.  each. 
In  the  Eastern  States  2,240  lbs.— 20  cwt.  of 
112  lbs  each — is  usual  with  coal,  and  some 
other  thiug.s,  and  is  called  the  long  ton.  The 
mining  ton  of  Cornwall  i.s  21  cwt.  of  112  lbs. 

2.  A  wine  measure  of  capacity  e()ual  to  two 
pipes  or  2j2  gallons.  (In  this  sense  genei-ally 
written  tun.) 

3.  A  certiiin  weight  or  space — in  the  latter 
case  about  40  cubic  feet — by  which  the  burden 
of  a  ship  is  reckoned  ;  as  a  vessel  of  500  tons. 
[Tonnage.  J 

4.  A  certain  quantity  of  timber,  as  40  feet 
of  rough  or  round  timber,  and  50  feet  of  hewn. 

5.  The  quantity  of  8  sacks  or  10  barrels  of 
flour. 

6.  The  quantity  of  10  bushels  of  potatoes. 

-ton,  suf.  [A.S.  flirt  =  a  fence,  a  town.]  A 
frequent  suffix  in  place  names,  as  Sonthaini> 
ton,  Wolver^oTi,  M.eTton,  &c. 

to'-nal, 

tone'. 


[Eng.  ton(e);  -al.]    Pertaining  to 


to'-nsil-ite,  s.  [After  Tonale,  south  of  IWonta 
Adaiuello,  Southern  Tyrol,  where  first  found  ; 
suff.  -ite  (Petrol.).^ 

Petrol. :  A  variety  of  quartz-diorite  rich  in 
magnesia-mica. 

to-nal'-i-ty,  s.  [Fr.  tonalite.]  [Tone,  s.] 
Music:  (1)  Correctness  of  pitch;  as  when 
a  singer  or  violinist  is  .said  to  exhibit  correct 
or  doubtful  tonality  ;  signifying  the  produc- 
tion of  sounds  in  tuue  or  out  of  tune.  (2) 
Quality  of  tone,  intonation,  as  when  a  singer 
or  violinist  is  said  to  possess  pure  tonality, 
that  is,  to  jjroduce  a  pure  quality  of  tone. 
(3)  Key-ielSttonship ;  as  when  a  melody  or 
passage  in  harmony  is  .said  to  be  of  uncertain 
tonality,  that  is,  to  be  wanting  in  definiteness 
of  key  or  scale. 

"  On  the  other  haod,  iu  some  of  the  settings  ttas 
frequent  changes  of  nieJi^ure  njid  tonnlity  produce  au 
luieasy  and  laboured  effect."— .4 t/u!flfB^(tm,  Dec  '11,  iSSi. 

ton-di'-no,  s.    [Ital.] 

Arch.  :  The  same  as  Astragal  (q.v.). 

tone,  *  toone,  s.  [Fr.  ton  —  a  sound,  a  tune, 
from  Lat.  tonum,  accus.  of  (otims  =  a  sound, 
from  Gr.  rovoq  (tonos)  =  a  thing  stretched,  a 
rope,  sinew,  note,  tone,  from  the  sound  of  a 
stretched  string;  reiVw  (teino)=to  stret«h ; 
Sp.  (0710,  ton;  Port,  torn;  Ger.  &  Sw.  t&a; 
Dan.  tone;  Dut.  toom ;  ItaL  tuono,  i&no.] 
I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  In  the  same  sense  as  II.  1. 

2.  Modulation,  inflection,  or  accent  of  the 
voice,  as  raised  to  express  sentiment,  emotion, 
or  passion. 

"  He  paiiBed  awhile,  and  then  went  on 
Witu  Jow  aud  coufideutial  tone." 

ScoU :  Jioheby,  vt  J. 

3.  An  alfected  or  whining  style  of  intona- 
tion in  speaking  or  reading ;  a  mournful  or 
artificial  mode  of  utterance  ;  a  whine,  a  drawl, 
a  singsong. 

"  Every  appeariince  of  Blngeong  and  tene  must  b* 
carefully  guarded  ag&mat."— Blair :  Jihetoria,  leet 
xxxiii, 

4.  Tenor,  character,  spirit,  strain ;  specifl- 
cally  the  general  or  prevailing  character  or 
style,  as  of  morals,  manners,  sentiments,  or 


bStt,  hS^\  poilt,  j6T»rl;  cat,  90!!,  choroB,  9hin,  bengh;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  aj;  expect.  :f^enophon,  exist,    -ing. 
-cian.  -tiau  =  shan.    -tion,  -sion  =  shiin ;  -{ion.  -gion  =  zhiin.    -cious.  -tions,  -sious  =  shus.    -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  bel,  del- 
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the  like :  as,  The  tone  of  society  was  very  low ; 
the  tone  of  his  letter  was  friendly. 

5.  Disposition,  inclination,  temper. 

"  I  caiinoi  deny  auch  a  precept  is  wise ; 
But  rutiiumeut  accorus  with  the  tone  of  iny  miud." 
Byron  :  To  the  Rev.  J.  T.  Becher. 

6.  State  or  temper  of  mind ;  disposition, 
mood. 

"Drag  the  mind  dowu.  by  perpetual  iutemiptlons, 
from  A  phiiosophicTil  tone,  or  temper,  to  the  drudgery 
of  private  and  public  business." — Bolingbrohe :  Letter 
to  Pope. 

7.  The  state  of  a  body  in  which  the  animal 
functions  are  healthy  and  performed  with  due 
vigour  ;  the  state  in  which  all  the  parts  and 
orgjins  are  well-strnng  or  in  due  tension" 
strength  and  activity  of  the  organs. 

■'  The  inelnucholiu  fiend  (that  worst  despair 
Of  phvsic)  hence  the  ruKt-complexion'd  man 
Pui-sues,  whose  hlood  is  dry,  whose  fibres  gain 
Tuo  stretch 'd  a  tone."       Annstronff  :  On  Health,  L 

n.  Tecknically : 

1.  Music: 

(1)  A  sound  :  as,  high  tone,  low  tone^  tone  of 
an  iiisU-ument. 

(2)  Quality  of  a  sound  (Fr.  timbre ;  Ger. 
klaug):  as,  sweet  tone,  harsh  tone.  Any 
ordinary  sound  is  compound,  being  made  up 
of  a  combination  of  sounds  called  partial- 
tones;  the  sound  which  the  ear  recognizes 
and  names  is  culled  the  primary,  or  first 
partial ;  those  combined  with  it,  upper  par- 
tials.  It  is  found  by  experiment  that  the 
character  or  quality  of  tone  of  any  given 
sound  is  dependent  on  the  sort  of  partial-tones 
which  constitute  it.  It  is  difficult  to  produce 
a  simple  sound,  i.e.,  a  sound  without  upper 
partiuls,  and  its  chai  acter  is  poor  and  insipid. 

(3)  A'Cliant :  as,  a  Gregorian  tone. 

(4)  A  mode  or  scale ;  as  church-(07ies,  the 
ancient  ecdesiastical  modes. 

(5)  The  interval  consisting  of  two  mean 
■emitones  in  equal  temperament  But  in  just 
intonation  there  are  two  kinds  of  tone,  the 
major  tone  (9  :  8)  and  tlie  minor  tone  (10  :  9). 

2.  Paint. :  The  prevailing  colour  of  a  picture 
or  its  general  ettect,  denominated  dnll  tone, 
bright  tone,  &c.  It  depends  fti-st,  upon  the 
right  relation  of  objects  in  shadow  to  the 
principal  light ;  secondly,  upon  the  quality  of 
colour,  by  which  it  is  felt  to  owe  pai-t  of  its 
brightness  from  the  hue  of  the  light  upon  it. 

•IT  ^11  in  a  tone:  Unanimous. 


tone-syllable,  s.    An  accented  syllable. 
•tone,  v.t.     [Tone,  s.] 

1.  To  utter  in  an  affected  tone. 

2.  To  tune  (q.v.). 

Ti  1.  To  tone  down  : 

(1)  Lit.  :  In  painting,  to  soften  or  subdue 
the  cohmr  of,  as  of  a  picture,  so  as  to  produce 
a  subdued  harmony  of  tint,  and.  avoid  all 
undue  glare. 

" Until  time  and  gas  have  conveniently  toned  down 
the  brilliancy  of  the  colour."— i)aii^  Telegraph,  Sept. 

(2)  Fig. :  To  reduce  or  lower  in  tone  ;  to 
moderate  or  reduce  the  characteristic  expres- 
sion of;  to  render  less  pronounced,  or  decided; 
to  soften. 

"Sir  De  Lacy  having  toned  doum  hia  original 
phraaes."— /*uTicA,  Feb,  13,  1853. 

2.  To  toTie  tip:  To  give  a  higher  tone  or 
chaiacter  to  ;  to  raise  in  tone  ;  to  make  more 
expressive,  pronounced,  or  decided  ;  to 
heighten,  to  strengthen. 

•  tone,  s.  or  pron.  [Eng.  one,  with  the  final  t  of 
A.S.  d/iiT£  =  that,  the  neuter  definite  article, 
prefixed.]  Tlie  one,  corresponding  to  tother 
(q.v.).  Generally  with  Uie :  as,  the  tone  —  that 
one. 

"Tone  doth  enforce,  the  other  doth  entice." 

Sir  P,  Sidney. 

toned,  a.    [Eng.  ton(e),  s. ;  -ed.] 

1.  Having  a  tone  ;  used  in  composition  :  as, 
iweet'toned,  &g. 

2.  Having  a  tone  of  body  or  mind ;  in  a 
state  of  dne  tension  ;  strung. 

"It  may  be  doubted  whether  there  ever  existed  a 
buniau  l)e{ng  whose  mind  was  quite  as  firmly  toned  at 
eit^hty  as  at  forty.  — Macaulay  :  Mist,  Eng.,  ch.  xiv. 

toned-paper,  s.  Paper  having  the  glar- 
ing wliite  taken  off  by  a  creamy  tint. 


tone'-less,  a.     [Eng.  tone,  s. ;  - 
no  tone ;  unmusical. 


s.]    Having 


-  Q.  Eliot :  Daniel 


•t6ng(l),  "^tonge,  «.    [Tongs.] 


tong  (2),  s.    [Tongue.]    A  tongue ;  the  catch 
of  a  buckle. 
"  Th«ir  hilta  were  burnished  gold,  nnd  handle  Btroiig, 
Oi  mother  pearl,  and  buckled  with  a  goKleu  tong.^ 
Spenser.    iTodd.) 

*t6ng,  v.t.  [Tomg  (1),  3.]  To  seize  or  take 
with  tongs. 

"  Tanging  claraa  with  the  hinged  ovBter-toiiRs  is  also 
somewhat  pi-actiaed,  hut  is  exceedingly  hxboriuua,  aad 
does  not  pay,  as  a  rule.'— i?fcW,  OcL  16,  1886. 

ton'-ga,  s.     [Tonka.] 

tong'-kang.  s.    [Native  word.] 

Naiit. :  A  Malay  or  Cliinese  boat  or  junk, 

Ton'-gri-an,  a.    [See  def.] 

Geog. :  Of  or  belonging  to  Tongres,  in  Bel- 
gium. 

Tongrian-beds»  s.  pi. 

Geol. :  Beds  constituting  the  Lower  Oligo- 
cene  of  Belgium,  developed  around  Tongres. 
They  are  marine,  and  are  contemporaneous 
with  the  Headon  series  of  England. 

tongs,  5.  pi.  [A.S.  tange,  tang;  cogn.  with 
Dut  tang ;  Icel.  tong  (tangir) ;  Dan.  tang ; 
Sw.  tdng;  Ger.  zange;  O.  H.  Ger.  zanga.]  An 
implement  or  tool  consisting  of  two  parts 
joined  by  a  pivot,  and  used  for  grasping 
objects,  generally  those  that  are  hot,  as  black- 
smiths' tongs,  crucible-ioiij/s,  and  iive-tongs. 

tongue,  *  tong,  *  tonge,  *tunge,  s.  [A.S. 
tunge;  cogn.  with  Dut.  (07117;  Icel.  &  Sw. 
tunga;  Dan,  tunge;  Ger.  zunge;  O.  H.  Ger. 
zimga;  Goth,  tuggo ;  O.  Lat.  dingua  (Lat. 
lingua,  whence  Fr.  langue);  Ir.  &;  Gael,  teanf^a 
=  a  tongue,  a  language.] 

*  I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  In  the  same  sense  as  II.  1. 

"  Seude  Lizarua  that  he  maye  dyppe  of  hia  finger  in 
water,  and  cole  my  tonge :  for  I  am  tormeuted  iu  this 
&Ame."—Luke  xvL  24.     (1551.) 

2.  Regarded  as  the  instrument  of  speech. 

"Keep  a  good  tongue  iu  your  head."~Shakesp. : 
Tempest,  iii.  2. 

3.  A  medium  of  speech,  or  of  expressing 
thoughts, 

"  The  man  to  aolttude  nccustom'd  long. 
Perceives  in  everything  that  lives  a  tongue." 

Cotoper:  The Needlas Alarm, 

4.  Speech,  discourse,  talk;  sometimes  flu- 
ency of  speech. 

"  Much  foniTue  aud  much  Judgment  seldom  go  toge- 
ther ;  for  talking  ami  thiuknig  are  two  quite  dlffereut 
ia,0M\iies."—L'  Estrange. 

5.  Manner  of  speaking. 

(1)  With  respect  to  sound  =  voice. 

"  With  soft  low  tongue." 
Shakeep. :  Taming  qf  the  Shrew,  Induct,  i, 

(2)  With  respect  to  meaning  or  expression- 

"  Uince  not  the  geueml  tongue." 

Shakesp. :  Antony  &  Cleopatra,  L  2. 

6.  The  whole  body  of  words  used  by  a 
nation  ;  a  language. 

"  And  whaime  summe  herden,  that  In  Ebrew  tunge 
he  spak  to  hem,  thei  ghauen  the  more  sileuca'  — 
Wycliffe :  Dedis  xxii. 

*  7.  A  nation,  as  distinguished  by  its  pecu- 
liar language. 


8.  Words  or  declaration  only  ;  mere  speech 
or  talk,  as  opposed  to  thoughts  or  actions. 
"  Let  us  not  love  iu  word,  neither  iu  tongue,  but  iu 
deed  and  iu  truth."—!  John  ilL  1&. 
*9.  A  vote,  a  suffrage. 


10.  The  clapper  of  a  bell. 

"  The  midnight  bell. 
Did,  with  his  iron  tongue  and  brazen  mouth, 
Buuud  ou."  Shakesp.  :  King  John,  liL  S. 

11.  Something  more  or  less  resembling  the 
tongue  of  an  animal. 

(1)  Tlie  pin  in  a  buckle  which  pierces  and 
holds  the  strap. 

(2)  The  movable  arm  of  a  bevel,  the  principal 
member  being  the  stock,  which  forms  the 
case  wlien  tlje  instrument  is  closed.    [Bevel.] 

(3)  The  pointer  of  a  balance. 

(4)  A  tapering  jet  of  fiame. 

(5)  A  piece  of  leather  stitched  to  the  front 
of  a  laced  shoe  or  boot. 

(6)  A  point,  or  long  narrow  strip  of  land 
running  into  a  sea  or  lake  ;  a  long,  low  pro- 
montory. 

n,  Tecknically: 
1.  A  natomy : 

(1)  Human :  A  muscular  organ  in  the  mouth, 
covered  witli  mucous  membrane,  the  muscular 


structure  rendering  it  of  use  in  mastication, 
deglutition,  and  the  articulation  of  speech, 
while  the  mucous  membrane,  which  is  endowed 
with  common  and  tiictile  sensibility,  consti- 
tutes it  the  seat  of  the  sense  of  taste.  The 
tongue  occupies  the  concavity  of  the  arch  of 
the  lower  jaw ;  its  basal  or  hinder  part  ia 
connected  with  the  hyoid  bone,  while  beneath 
it  is  attached  by  means  of  the  genio-glossus 
muscle  to  tlie  lower  jaw.  The  tongue  is 
marked  along  the  'middle  for  nearly  its  whole 
leugtli  by  a  slight  furrow  called  the  raphe, 
often  terminating  behind  in  a  depression  called 
the  foramen  coecum,  witliin  which  mucoos 
glands  open.  The  upper  surface  of  the  tongue 
in  front  of  the  foiamen  is  covered  with  nmaU 
eminences  called  papillim,  some  circumvallate, 
other.s  fungiform,  and  tlie  rest  filiform,  tlie 
last  being  the  most  numerous.  Behind  these 
are  numerous  small  racmnote  glands,  called 
lingual  glands. 

(2)  Compar. :  The  tongue  of  the  lower  mam- 
mals is  essentially  on  the  same  model ;  that  of 
most  birds  is  small,  thin,  cartilaginous,  or  caeed 
in  horn,  like  the  mandibles,  and  is  an  organ  of 
prehension  rather  than  of  taste,  there  buing, 
however,  some  exceptions,  as  the  Parrots, 
which  have  soft  and  fleshy  tongues,  which  is 
perhaps  the  reason  why  they  can  imitate  the 
human  voice.  A  horny  tongue  is  a  prolonga- 
tion of  the  hyoid  bone.  The  tongue  of  the 
snakes  consists  of  two  muscular  cylinders, 
united  at  the  base,  but  free  towards  the  tips. 
Three  types  of  tongue  exist  among  the  lizards. 
In  most  of  the  order  it  is  long,  protrusible, 
and  forked  ;  iu  a  second  division  it  is  thick, 
fleshy,  and  rot  protrusible,  and  in  a  third, 
containing  the  chameleons,  it  is  long,  pro- 
trusible, and  clavate  at  the  tip.  In  fishes  the 
tongue  is  often  covered  with  teeth,  and  is  an 
organ  of  preliension  rather  than  of  taste. 
There  is  a  distinct  tongue  constituted  by  the 
central  part  of  the  ligula  in  bees.  The 
Cephalopods  have  a  muscular  tongue,  part  aa 
organ  of  taste,  and  in  part  deveh)ped  into  a 
lingual  ribbon  or  odontuphore.  The  Gastero- 
poda in  many  cases  liave  a  tongue,  a  lingual 
ribbon,  odontophore,  or  radula. 

2.  Carpentry : 

(1)  A  fin  ou  the  edge  of  a  plate  or  board, 
adapted  to  fit  into  a  groove  of  an  atljacent 
board.    Also  used  in  sliding  parts  of  machinery. 

(2)  The  tapering,  projecting  end  of  a  timlier, 
worked  down  to  fay  upon  an  edge,  or  scarf  to 
another  timber. 

3.  Music :  The  vibrating,  metallic  reed  in 
instruments  like  the  harmonium,  concertina 
&c. 

4.  Nautical : 

(1)  The  upper  main  piece  of  a  built  mast 

(2)  A  rope  spliced  into  the  upper  part  of  a 
standing  back-stay. 

5.  Pathol. :  The  tongue  is  liable  to  haemo- 
rrhage, hypertrophy,  inflammation,  abscess, 
cancer,  &c. 

6.  Railway:  The  short  movable  rail  of  a 
switch,  by  which  the  wheels  are  directed  to 
one  or  the  other  lines  of  rail.    [Switch.] 

7.  Vehicks:The  single  shaft  or  pole  which. 
in  two-horse  vehicles,  is  attaclied  to  the  fore- 
carriage,  and  is  the  means  of  guiding  and 
drawing, 

1[  (1)  Co-nfusion  of  Tongues  : 

Script.  Hist. :  The  penalty  inflicted  on  the 
builders  of  Babel  when  God  so  confounded 
their  language  that  they  could  not  understand 
each  other,  tliough  up  to  tliat  time  there  bad 
been  among  them  only  one  language.  The 
result  was  that  the  building  of  the  titwer  was 
abandoned,  and  those  who  had  been  eng.iged 
in  its  erection  were  dispersed  over  variotia 
lands  (Gen,  xi.  1-9). 

(2)  Gift  of  tongues  : 

Theol.  &  Church  Hist. :  A  gift  bestowed  in 
connexion  with  the  Pentecostal  descent  of  the 
Holy  Spirit.  Wlien  tlie  members  of  thecliuich 
had  assembled  with  one  accoid  on  the  Jewish 
diiy  of  Pentecost,  suddenly  a  mighty,  nishin" 
wind  entering  pervaded  the  building  in  which 
they  had  assembled,  cloven  tongues  as  of  tire 
descended  on  each,  and  those  on  whom  they 
were  bestowed  began  to  speak  with  "other 
tongues,  as  the  Spirit  gave  them  utterance," 
— the  Parthians,  Medes,  Elamites,  and  others, 
who  repaired  to  the  place  when  news  of  the 
miracle  reached  them,  bearing  testimony  to  its 
reality  (Acts  ii.  1-21).  Three  explanation.s  of 
this  mysterious  gift  have  been  nficred  :  (I) 
That  on  the  day  of  Pentecost  the  disciples  re 


l&te,  f^t,  fare,  amidst,  what,  i^Il,  father ;   we,  w^et,  here,  camel,  her,  there ;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  zoariue ;   go,  pot» 
or,  wore,  wqU;  worlc,  who,  son;  mote^  eoX^  citr^  ■quite,  cur,  rule,  full.:  try,  Syrian.    £e,  oe  =  e:  ey  =  a;  qu  =  kw. 
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;*eiv(Kl  a  supernatural  knowledge  of  all  such 
languajids  as  -.vere  needed  for  their  work  as 
evangelists  ;  (2)  that  the  gift  consisted  in  the 
impression  produced  on  tlie  hearers,  and  that 
the  words  uttered  by  the  disciples  in  Aramaic 
were  heard  by  those  wlio  listened  as  in  their 
native  speech;  (3)  that  the  "tongues"  con- 
sisted of  ecstatic  bursts  of  praise  which  the 
disciples  might  have  heard  uttered  at  pre- 
vious feasts  of  Pentecost  by  foreign  pilgrims. 
In  this  case  there  would  be  a  supernatural 
exaltation  of  memory,  not  a  miraculous  know- 
ledge of  words  never  heard  before ;  and  (4) 
tiiat  they  were  cries  of  ecstatic  devotion  of 
no  definite  significance  except  to  those  who 
uttered  them. 

(3)  To  have  tm  (or  at)  the  tip  (or  end)  of 
the  tongue :  To  be  on  the  i>oiut  of  uttering  or 
telling,    (Richardson :  Pamela,  i.  205.) 

(4)  To  give  tongue :  To  bark  as  hounds  after 
fhe  anluial  pursued. 

(5)  To  hold  one's  tongve :  To  keep  silence. 
■*(6)  To  keep  one's  tongue :  To  keep  silence. 

*  (7)  To  wag  ane's  to-ngve:  To  speak  out  of 
Mason. 

tongue- 
and- groove 

joint,  s. 

Carp. :  A  mode 
of  joining  wood- 
anstuffinwhich 
a  long  fin  on  the 
edge  of  one 
Wtard  is  made 
to  fit  into  a 
•arresponding 
Creove   on    the  _^ 

edge   of  the    tongue-and-oroove  joint. 
•tiier  board. 

tongue  -  banger,  <>.  A  scold.  {Tetmy- 
«•«:  Northern  Cobbler.) 

*  tongue-battery,  s.  A  flood  of  talk. 
(Uilton:  Samson  Agonistes,  404.) 

tongue-bit,  s. 

Manege:  A  bit  having  a  stiff  mouth,  to 
■which  is  attached  a  plate  or  shield  so  placed 
as  to  prevent  the  horse  getting  his  tongue  over 
Ifce  mouth-piece. 

t  tongue-bleeder,  s. 

Bot. :  Galium  Aparine.  So  called  because 
its  stiff  bristles  lacerate  the  tongue  if  drawn 
across  it. 

tongue-chains,  s.  pi.  The  chains  by 
which  the  fore-end  of  the  tongue  is  supported 
from  the  hatnes  of  the  wheel-horses.  They 
May  be  distended  by  the  spreader-stick. 

tongue-oompressor,  s.     A  clamp  for 

Molding  down  the  tongue  during  dental  opera- 
lions  on  the  lower  jaw. 

tongue-depressor,  «. 

Surg. :  An  instrument  which  has  a  socket 
to  go  beneath  the  lower  jaw  and  form  a  ful- 
crum for  the  pivoted  spatula  which  rests 
■pnn  and  holds  down  the  tongue  during  oral, 
laryngeal,  and  oesophageal  examinations  and 
ojierations.    A  tongue-spatula. 

*  tongue-doughty,  a.  Boasting,  brag- 
ging.   (Afilton:  Samson  Agonistes,  1,180.) 

*  tongue-fence,  s.  Debate,  discussion, 
argument.    (Carlyle:  Life  of  Sterling ^  ch.  t.) 

tongue-grafting,  a. 

Hart. :  A  mode  of  grafting  by  inserting  the 
end  of  a  scion  in  a  particular  manner. 

*  tongue-man,  s.    A  speaker. 

"I  am  no  tongue-man."~HUt.  Edward  II.,  p.  S6. 

*  tongue-pad,  s.  a  great  talker,  a  chat- 
terer. 

"She  who  was  a  celebrated  wit  at  London,  Is,  in  that 
dull  part  of  the  world,  called  a  tongue-pad.'— Tatler. 

tongue-shaped,  a. 

I.  Ord.  Lang. :  Shaped  like  a  tongue. 
XL  Technically: 

1.  Anthrop. :  A  term  introduced  to  denote  a 
class  of  pointed  flint  implements  which  bear 
a  general  resemblance  in  shape  to  a  tongue. 

"  I  wonld  rather  follow  the  nomenclftture  of  the 
French  guarrynien,  who  have  given  the  name  languea 
de  chat  to  these  JroplemeDts  :  and  term  them  tongue- 
ihaped."—£vaTU :  Ancient  Stone  ImplementB,  p.  564. 

2.  Bot. :  Long,  fleshy,  plano-convex,  obtuse, 
as  the  leaf  of  Sempervivum  tectorum  or  of 
some  aloes. 


tongue ;  the  distance  to  which  the  sound  of 
words  uttered  by  the  tongue  can  reach :  ear- 
shot 

"She  would  stand  timidly  aloof,  out  o£ tongue-shot.'* 
—C.  Heads :  Otouter  <fc  Hearth,  oh.  lii. 


The    same   as 


*  tongue-shot. 


The   reach    of  the  I 


tongue  -  spatula,   • 

Tongue-depressor  (q.v.). 

tongue-support,  s.  A  device  on  the 
tongue-huunil.sofa  waggon  to  keep  the  forward 
end  of  the  tongue  elevated  and  prevent  its 
weight  bearing  on  the  necks  of  the  horses. 

*  tongue-tacked*  «.   Tongue-tied  (q.v.). 
tongue-test,  .s. 

1.  Elect.  :  A  familiar  test  consisting  in  the 
application  of  a  wire  to  the  tongue,  which 
gives  a  sensation,  sharp  or  otherwise,  accord- 
ing Ui  the  condition  of  the  line. 

2.  Eng. :  A  teat  of  pyroligneoua  or  nitric 
acid,  used  in  determining  the  strength  of  an 
etching  solution. 

tongue-tie.  s, 

Pathol. :  A  common  congenital  defect  in 
children,  in  which  the  anterior  part  of  the 
tongue  is  attached  to  the  floor  of  the  mouth 
by  a  muco-ftbrous  band  (thefrrenum  linguce). 
It  is  easily  remedied  by  dividing  the  band. 

"A  too.high  palate,  tongue-tie.  &c.  each  temla  to 
cause  itH  own  special  articulatory  defect^"— /'ower. 
Field,  A  Bristowe :  Management  of  the  Eye,  Ear.  and 
Throat,  p,  233. 

*  tongue-tie,  v.t.  To  deprive  of  speech  or 
the  power  of  speech,  or  of  distinct  articulation. 

"That  extreme  modesty  and  baahfulueas  which  or- 
dmarlly  tongue-ties  ua  all  in  good  comijany, "— ffood- 
man  :   Winter  Evening  Conference,  pt.  1. 

tongue-tied,  •  tongue-tacked,  a, 

1.  Lit.  &  Pathol. :  Having  the  anterior  part 
of  the  tongue  attached  to  the  floor  of  the 
mouth  by  the  frcenum  lingum. 

"  If  an  infant  cannot  suck,  it  must  not  be  foreotten 
that  the  reason  may  be  that  it  is  tcmgue-tied.—Du.t- 
iin  :  Diseases  of  the  Torque,  p,  22. 

2.  Fig. :  Unable  to  speak  freely  from  any 
cause  ;  silenced.    {Shakesp. :  Sonnet,  66.) 

*  tongue-valiant,  a.  Valiant  or  bold  in 
speech  or  words  only  ;  brave  in  words,  not  in 
action. 

tongue-worm,  s. 

Zool.:  Any  individual  of  the  genus  Penta- 
stonia  (t  Linguatula).  They  are  found  in  the 
frontal  sinuses,  lungs,  and  viscera  of  some 
mammals,  and  in  the  lungs  of  some  birds  and 
reptiles. 

tongue,  v.t.  &  i.    [Tonoue,  «.] 

A,  TraTisitive: 

*  L  Ordinary  Language : 
X.  To  speak  :  to  utter. 

"Such  stuff  as  madmen  tongue." 

Shakesp. :  Cymbettne,  v.  4. 
8.  To  scold,  to  chide. 

3.  To  brand,  to  denounce  publicly. 

"  But  that  her  tender  sbame 
Will  not  proclaim  against  her  maideu  loss. 
How  might  she  tongue  me  ?" 

Shakesp,  :  Measure/or  Measure,  Iv.  L 

IL  Technically : 

1.  Carp. ;  To  connect,  as  boards,  by  means 
of  a  tongue  and  groove. 

2.  Mu^ic :  To  modify,  as  tones  or  sounds 
with  the  tongue,  in  playing,  as  in  the  flute 
and  some  other  wind  instruments. 

B.  Intransitive : 

*  1.  Ord.  Lang.  :  To  talk,  to  prate. 

"  Let  his  clack  be  set  a-goiug,  and  he  shall  tongue  It 
as  impetuouBiy  aa  the  arrau test  hero  of  the  play," — 
Oryden:  Grounds  of  Criticism. 

2.  Music :  To  use  the  tongue  for  the  purpose 
of  modifying  sounds  in  playing  the  flute  and 
some    other    wind    instruments.      [Double- 

TONQUINO.] 

tongued,  li.  [Eng.  tongu(e),  s. ;  -ed.]  Having 
a  tongne.  (Usually  in  composition,  or  quali- 
fied by  an  epithet.) 

"  Fame  was  a  liar,  too  long  and  load  tongued." 

Betium.  A  Flet. :  Loyal  Subject,  iv.  3. 

tongued  -  chisel,  s.  A  boring-chisel 
which  has  a  l^ng,  downwardly  projecting 
blade,  and  shoulders  which  form  reamers. 

tohgue'-less,   *  tongue'-lesse,  a.     [Eng. 

tongue ;  -less.  ] 
1.  Having  no  tongue ;  destitute  of  a  tongue. 
*2.  Speechless. 

"  Which  hlood.  like  sacrificing  Abel's,  cries. 
Even  from  the  tongitehes  caverns  of  the  earth." 
Shakesp.:  /diehard  IL.  i,  1. 


*3.  Unnamed;  unspoken  of. 

"  One  good  deed  dying  tongwilesar 
Slaughters  a  thousand,  waiting  upon  that. 

SluikoBp.  :   Winter's  TcUe,  I.  % 

*t6ngue'-let,  s.  [Eng.  tongue;  dimin.  suff. 
•let.]  A  little  tongue  ;  a  little  tongue-shaped 
process. 

*  tongjue'-sore,  s.     [Eng.  tongue,  and  «ore.]| 
An  evil  tongue  ;  wicked  speech,  ill-speaking. 
"Imputing  his  tonguesore,  nut  unto  maliciousness, 
but  unto  the  default  of  right  knowledge."— (Tiitrf- 
Apoph.  of  Erasmus 


f  tohgue'-Ster,  s.  (Eng.  tongue;  sufT.  -ster.\ 
A  talkative  person ;  a  chatterer, 

"The  tonguesters  of  the  court." 

Tennyson :  Last  Tournament. 

*tong'-ue^,  *t6ng'-uy,  a.  [Eng.  tongve; 
-y.]  Voluble  or  fluent  in  speech;  loquacious, 
garrulous.    (Wycliffe:  Ecclus.  viii.  4.)  \ 

ton'-JLC,  a.  &  s.  [Lat.  tonicns,  from  Gr.  topikos 
(tonikos)  =  relating  to  stretching  ;  tocos  (tonos} 
=  a  thing  stretched;  Fr.  ionigue;  Sp.  s.  ItaL 
tonico.]    [Tone,  s.] 

A.  As  adjective : 

*I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  tones  or  sounds. 

"  To  the  Judicious  performance  upon  this  solemn  Id- 
strument(the  organi  my  ohservntfoua  now  naturally 


2.  Of  or  pertaining  to  tension  ;  increasing 
tension. 
II.  Technically : 

1.  Music  :  Pertaining  to,  or  founded  on  the 
key-note  or  tonic :  as,  the  tonic  chord  (the 
notes  c,  E,  and  a  sounded  simultaneously). 

2.  Pharm. :  Increasing  the  tone,  health,  an4 
strength  of  the  body  or  of  its  organs ;  cor- 
roborative, bracing. 

B.  As  sub8ta7itive : 

1.  Music  : 

(1)  The  key-note  of  any  scale  ;  the  ground- 
tone  or  basis  of  a  scale  or  key. 

(2)  The  key-chord  in  which  a  piece  is 
written  and  with  which  it  concludes. 

2.  Pharm.  (PI.):  Medicines  wlilch  increase 
the  tone  of  any  part  of  the  bodily  frame.  Gar- 
rod  enumerates  four  classes  of  them  : 

(l)  Blood  Tonics,  calle<l  also  Analeptic  Tonics  or 
Blood  Reatorntires,  as  various  saltd  of  iron,  cod-liver 
oil,  &c. 

(21  Nervine  Tonics,  na  nitrate  of  silver,  oxide  o* 
silver,  sulphate  of  ziuc,  salts  of  iron,  strychnia,  Stc. 

13]  Stoinnchic  Tonics,  as  calumha,  gentian,  quassia 
hops,  sulphate  of  quiuiue,  &c. 

(4)  Vascular  Tonics,  called  also  Vascular  Stimulants, 
as  various  salts  of  ammonia,  oil  of  turpentine,  caim- 
plior,  &c 

tonic  sol-fa,  s. 

Music :  A  system  of  musical  notation  by 
which  the  staff,  clefs,  key-signatures,  and 
tinie-si<i;natures  of  music  are  dispensed  with, 
and  the  sounds  are  represented  by  initial 
solfeggio-letters,  placed  between  upright  burs, 
subdi  vided  as  requi  red  for  the  various  rhythms. 
In  modem  music  there  is  but  one  diatonic 
scale,  and  '*  key  "  may  be  defined  as  the  posi- 
tion of  a  scale,  and  "  mod  ilation "  as  the 
shifting  of  a  scale  in  pitch.  Many  attempts 
have  been  made  from  time  to  time  since  the 
seventeenth  century  to  provide  singers  with  a 
notation  by  means  of  which  the  diatonic  scale 
could  under  one  form  be  used  for  all  keys. 
Miss  Glover,  of  Norwich,  suggested  the  use  of 
a  movable  doh,  and  the  representation  of  the 
sounds  by  initial  letters.  The  value  of  the 
idea  was  at  once  seen  by  the  late  John  Curwen, 
who  devoted  his  life  to  the  development  ard 
propagation  of  the  system  and  nit-thoii  of 
teaching  it.  The  scale  stands  thus  {te  repre- 
senting the  Italian  si) : 

d   r    n    f   s    1   t   d>,  &c. 

By  writing  at  the  head,  Key  c,  Key  cit. 
Key  D[j,  &c.,  the  singer  finds  a  true  repre- 
sentation of  the  scale  in  any  key.  For  example, 
the  tune  "  God  save  the  Queen"  may  be  wi it- 
ten  in  fifteen  different  Iteys  (each  with  a 
different  sij^'naturc)  on  the  staff,  whereas  it 
can  only  be  written  one  way  in  tonic  sol-fa, 
the  direction  for  key  being  simply  wpitton 
above  and  altered  when  required  ; 

ddrtidrn   nifmrd,aft. 

As  modulations  occur,  one  note  of  tlie  old 
scale  is  linked  to  a  note  of  the  new  scale, 
thus  forming  a  "bridge" — e.g.^  to  modulate 
from  key  c  into  key  g,  the  8  of  the  old  key 
bcfjomes  the  d  of  the  new;  fmni  key  c  inti? 
key  F,  the  f  of  the  old  becomes  the  d  of  tl» 


boll,  bop-;  p6^t,  j^l;  cat,  9011,  chorus,  9liin,  benQb;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as;  expect,  :^enophon,  e^ist.   ph  =  f. 
-ciaik.  -tian  >«  sh^a.    -tlon,  -sion  =  shun ;  -(iozi.  -siou  =  zhiin.    -clous,  -tious.  -sious  ^  shus.    -ble,  -die.  i>:.c.  =  bcl,  deL 
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new,  and  so  nii.  Tlu;  iiiinor  <cale  starts  from 
the  note  lali.  The  Miue-uututiuii  of  the  tonic 
aol-fa  goes  hack  alsi>  to  first  prindples-^.^., 
by  dividiijs  tlie  upright  bars  by  a  colon 
thus,  I  :  I  ,  any  duple  time  is  represented, 
from  two  semibreves  in  a  bar  to  two  demi- 
Boiniquavers.  Similarly,  |  :  :  |  is  all  that 
is  required  for  the  triple  times,  |  :  I  :  | 
fLir  the  quadruple  times,  and  so  on.  It  will 
h*'.  at  once  seen  that  the  *' up  and  down"  of 
piteli  is  not  represented  to  the  eye  as  on  the 
staff;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  the  tonic  sol-fa 
signs  display  t)ie  relationship  of  every  note 
to  the  scale  from  which  it  is  taken ;  this  is 
not  necessarily  expressed  on  the  staff.  The 
value  of  tonic  sol-fa  as  a  basis  of  musical  edu- 
cation is  now  generally  acknowledged. 

tonic  sol-faist,  s.  One  who  teaches  or 
who  learns  music  on  the  tonic  sol-fa  system  ; 
one  who  advocates  the  tonic  sol-fa  system  of 
teaching  music. 

tonic-spasm«  s. 

Pathol. :  A  convulsion  in  which  the  muscu- 
lar contractions  are  partial,  of  considerable 
duration,  and  without  unconsciousness,  the 
affected  muscles  themselves  being  hard. 

•  tSn'-ic-al,  a.     [Eng.  tonic:  -al.]    Tonic. 

"  One  kind  of  motion  relating  nuto  that  whlcli 
physitians  do  name  extensive  or  tonicaL" —Browrte : 
Vidgar  Errotirs,  hie  iii.,  oh.  i, 

fcd-m9'-if-t^,  s.     [Eng.  tonic;  -ity.] 

Physiol. :  That  property  of  the  muscles  by 
which  they  preserve  a  certain  degree  of  firm- 
ness and  slight  contraction,  best  seen  in  the 
sphincters.  Tonicity  appears  to  be  under  the 
influence  of  the  nervous  system,  since  it  is 
lost  as  soon  as  the  nerve  distributed  to  a 
muscle  is  divided,  the  muscle  immediately 
becoming  flaccid  and  relaxed. 

€dn'-ing»  s.     [Eng.  ton(e);  -ing.} 

Photog. :  The  treatment  of  a  positive 
photogi-aphic  print  with  a  weak  solution  of 
gold,  in  conjunction  with  other  modifying 
chemical  salts,  by  which  the  whole  or  a 
portion  of  the  deposit  of  metallic  silver  is  re- 
placed by  metallic  gold  in  fine  division.  The 
effect  is  to  give  permanency  to  the  print, 
subduing  and  modifying  the  disagreeable 
colour,  and  substituting  various  shades  of 
purple,  black,  blue,  brown,  and  gray. 

•  ton'-ish,  *  ton'-nish,  a.     [Eng.  ton  (1) ; 
-ish.]    In  the  ton  ;  fashionable. 

"A  pretty,  languid,  tonnish  young  man."— J/'citZ. 
D'Arblay:  Diary,  i.  200. 

•  ton' -  ish.  -  ness,  s.     [Eng.    tonish;    -tuss.] 

Fashion.     {Mad.  D'Arblay :  Diary,  i.  350.) 

ton'-ite,  s.     [Eng.  (gun'Cot)ton ;  -ite.] 

CJiem.  :  An  explosive,  originally  called 
Cotton-powder  (said  to  have  been  invented  by 
a  Mr.  Mackie),  and  manufactured  at  Faver- 
sham  in  the  year  1S73.  It  consisted  of  a 
mixture  of  gun-cotton  and  barium  nitrate  in 
about  equal  proportions.  Its  explosive  force 
is  somewhat  less  than  that  of  either  guu- 
cotton  or  dynamite. 

•  ton'-i-trant,  a.    [Lat.  tonii7T«  =  thunder.] 
Thundering. 

•'  With  tonitrant  tone  and  redundancy  oJ  action."— 
Att  the  Year  Round,  v.  167.    (IBiL) 

•  ton'-i-troiis,  a.    [Lat.  to)iitnis  =  thunder.] 
Thundering.     (T.  Brown :  Works^  iii.  142.) 

A$n-ka,  ton'-ga,  toa'-go,  ton'-qnin.  «. 

[Trom'  the  Guianan  name  of  the  tree.]    (See 
compound.) 

tonka-bean,  s, 

got. ,  £e. :  Dipterim  odorata,  called  also  Cou- 
vuLTOuna  odorata.  It  is  a  tree  from  Guiana, 
much  branched  at  the  top,  with  lai^e,  alter- 
Bate,  pinnate  leaves,  racemes  of  flowers,  and 
almond-like  legumes.  The  kernels  are  very 
ftugraut,  and  used  in  the  manufacture  of 
snuff,  and  are  put  into  chests  to  communicate 
a  pleasant  odour  to  the  clothes  and  to  drive 
awaj  insects.  They  are  sold  ordinarily  under 
the  corrupted  name  of  Tonquin-beans,  as  if 
tkey  came  from  Tonquin. 

Tonka-bean  wood : 

Bot. :  Alyxia  iuxi/olia. 

»$n'-nage  (age  as  ig),  «.    [Eng.  ton  (-^); 
-offe.] 

1.  The  weight  of  goods  carried  in  a  boat  or 
skip. 

2.  Naut. :  The  carrying  capacity  of  a  vessel. 


It  is  actually  equivalent  to  the  diflterence 
between  the  weight  of  the  water  displaced  by 
the  vessel  when  light,  and  that  displaced  by 
her  when  loaded  to  the  greatest  safe  depth  of 
immersion.  Different  rules  for  calculating 
tlie  tonnage  have  been  legally  established  in 
different  countries,  some  of  which  have 
frequently  given  results  varying  widely  from 
the  true  amount  which  might  be  safely 
carried.  In  deep,  full-built  shijis  the  actual 
capacity  was  always  largely  in  excess  of  the 
governniimt-registered  tonnage.  The  ton 
measurement  upon  which  freight  is  charged 
is  cah'ulated  at  40  cubic  feet;  the  difference 
between  that  and  the  ton  of  100  cubic  feet,  or 
that  of  the  register,  I'epresents  the  dead 
weight  or  displacement  of  the  sliip  when 
light,  or  60  per  cent,  of  the  whole,  40  per 
cent,  only  being  available  flotative  power  for 
cargo.  By  the  old  law  it  was  provided  that 
from  the  extreme  length  of  the  vessel  there 
should  be  deducted  three-Hfths  of  the  breadth  ; 
the  remainder  was  nmltiplied  by  tlie  breadth, 
and  tlie  product  by  the  depth,  which,  in  the 
case  of  a  double-decked  vessel,  was  arbitrarily 
assumed  as  being  equal  to  one-half  the 
breadth  ;  the  latter  product  was  then  divided 
by  95,  and  the  quotient  was  taken  as  the 
legal  tonnage  on  which  tonnnge  dues  were  to 
be  paid.  It  was  thus  made  the  interest  of 
owners  to  build  excessively  deep  ships,  the 
law  in  this  way  discriminating  in  lavour  of 
clumsy,  slow,  and  ineflicient  ships,  and  dis- 
couraging attempts  at  improvements  in 
model.  Under  the  system  which  is  at  present 
used  vessels  are,  for  the  purpose  of  ascer- 
taining their  tonnage,  divided  as  follows  :  Not 
exceeding  50  ft.  in  length  into  4  parts ; 
120  ft.  into  6  parts;  ISO  ft.  into  8  parts  ;  225  ft 
into  10  parts,  and  over  2*25  ft.  into  12  parts. 
In  steam-vessels  the  length,  breadth,  and 
heiglit  of  the  engine-room  are  multiplied 
togetlier,  the  product  divided  by  100,  and  the 
result  dedncted  from  the  gi-oss  tonnage.  The 
space  occupied  by  a  propeller-shaft  is  con- 
sidered as  a  part  of  the  engine-room.  The 
actual  depths  between  decks  are  measured 
and  taken  as  factoi-s,  and  any  closed-in  space 
on  or  above  the  upper  deck,  and  capable  of 
receiving  cargo,  &c.,  is  included  in  the 
measurement.  The  diniensions  are  all  taken 
in  feet  and  decimals  of  a  foot,  and  the  number 
JOO  is  used  as  the  final  division  for  ascei-tain- 
ing  the  capacity  of  the  ship  in  tons. 

^  Tonnage  and  Poundage :  [Tunnaqe,  ^'}. 

tonne,  s.  fFr.,  a  nautical  term  =  a  weight 
of  a  thousand  kilogrammes.]  A  measure  of 
weight  or  of  force  on  the  C.G.S,  system  of 
units.     [0.  G.  S.] 

1[  In  measuring  work,  a  tonne-metre  is  = 
9'Sl  X  lO'Oergs  nearly.    {Ibid.) 

ton'-uer,  s.     [Eng.  ton  (2) ;  -er.]    A  vessel  of 
a  certain  tonnage.    (Used  in  composition.) 
"  The  allowance  between  an   SO-tonner  and  »  40- 
tonner."— Field,  Api-il  4,  1B86. 

*  ton'-nish,  t*.    [Tonish,] 

*  ton'-nish-ness,  s.  [Eng.  tonnish;  -■n£ss.'\ 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  in  the  ton  or 
prevailing  fashion ;  fashionableness. 

to-nom'-e-ter,  s,  [Gr.  tovos  {tonos)  =  a  tone, 
and  fxcTpov  {metron)  =  a  measure.]  An  instru- 
ment, invented  in  1834  by  Scheibler  and  im- 
proved by  Kdnig,  for  determining  the  exact 
number  of  vibrations  per  second  which  pro- 
duce a  given  tone,  and  for  tuning  musical 
instruments. 

to-nom'-^-trS^,  5.  [Eng.  tonomet{er) ;  -ry.) 
The  act  of  measuring  vibrations  of  tones  by 
means  of  a  tonometer. 

"  Ttnometry  was  flrst  placed  on  a  scleatiflc  IxiBts  Id 
•  badly  written,  but  extremely  valuable,  little  pam- 
phletol  BOiageaand  4  litliocrapbic  plates,  publiBhetl 
at  Esaen,  I8a4,  and  eutltled  '  The  Physical  and  Musical 
Tonometer'  {Tonm«sser),  which  provea  by  the  pendu- 
lum, visible  to  the  eye,  the  aljaolute  vibratioua  of 
tones,  aud  of  the  principal  genera  of  combiuHtioual 
tones,  as  well  aa  the  most  definite  exactness  of  eoually 
temiwred  and  mathematical  chords,  invented  and 
executed  by  Heinrich  Bcheibler,  silk-ware  manufac- 
turer in  Crefeld."- i*.  J.  Ellis,  in  AthenteuTn,  Dee.  2, 
IB76,  p.  7X1. 

*  ton'-otis,  o.  [Eng.  torUfi),  s. ;  -owa.]  Full  of 
tone  or  sound ;  sonorous. 

Ton'-quin  (qu  as  k),  «.    [See  det  1.] 

1.  Geog. :  The  most  northerly  province  of 
Anam,  in  the  Eastern  Peninsula. 

2.  Bot. :  A  corruption  of  Tonka  (q.v.). 

Tonquin-bean,  «■    [Tonka-bean.) 
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ton'-Bll^s.  [Ft.  tomiiUj  ft-om  Lat.  to)wri//o  = 
a  sharp-pointed  pole  which  was  stuck  in  tbe 
ground  to  fasten  vcHsels  to  the  shore,  and 
(pi.)  tonsilUe  =.  the  ttmsils  of  the  throat ;  atlj. 
tonsilis  =  tiiat  may  be  shorn  or  clipped,  from 
tovsuvi^  sup.  of  tondeo  =  to  shear,  to  clip,  to 
shave.] 

Anat.  (PL): 
Two  glands,  one 
on  each  side  of 
the  palate  be- 
tween its  pil- 
lars. They  con- 
sist of  a  number 
of  deep  mucous 
follicles  or  cryp. 
tie,  surrounded 
by  and  deposi- 
ted in  cellular 
tissue  arranged 
in  a  somewhat 
circular  form. 
They  are  some- 
times  called 
Amygdalae.  [Al- 
mond.] The  chief  diseases  which  affect  tin 
t{msils  are  inflammation  [Tonsilitis]  and 
hypertrophy  of  their  substance,  or  the  morbid 
influence  may  be  specially  concentrated  on  tike 
follicles  alone. 

tdn'-sil-ar,tdn'-sil-lgr,a.  [Eng.  tonsil;-ar.] 
of  or  pertaining  to  the  tonsils  ;  tonsilitie. 

tonsilar-artery,  s. 

Aiiat. :  A  branch  of  the  facial  artery  ascend 
ing  along  the  side  of  the  pharynx,  and  tra- 
minatiug  upon  the  tonsil  and  the  side  of  tbe 
tongue  near  its  root. 

ton'-sile,  a.  [Lat.  tonsilis  =  t\\a,t  may  be 
shorn  or  clipxied.]  [Tonsil.]  Capable  or  fit 
for  being  clipped. 

"  The  tonsQe  box."  Hason  :  Enylish  Garden,  L 

ton-sil-it'-ic,  ton-sil-lxt'-ic,  o.  [Eng. 
tonsil ;  ■itic.'S  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  tonsils : 
as,  the  tonsilitie  branches  of  the  glossopha- 
ryngeal nerve. 

ton-sil-i'-tis,  s.  [Eng.  tonsil ;  sulT.  -itis.} 
Pathol. ;  Inflammation  of  one  or  both  of  th« 
tonsils,  generally  extending  also  to  the  palate 
and  uvula.  It  brings  with  it  di-yncss,  pain, 
and  heat  of  the  throat,  with  difllculty  of 
swallowing,  and  often  ends  in  abscesses,  one 
at  least  of  which  suppurates.  It  is  a  common 
disease  in  moist  variable  weather.     [Qujnsv.] 

ton-sil'-o-tome,  s.    [Eng.  tonsil,  and  Gr.  roju^ 

{toiiie)  =  a  cutting.] 
Surg. :  A  knife  for  operations  on  the  tonsils. 

*  ton'-  s6r,  s  [Lat.]  a  barber ;  one  who 
shaves. 

"  Go  with  the  tonsor,  P.it,  and  try 
To  aid  his  hand  and  guide  his  eye.~ 

Co'iiibe  :  Dr.  Syntax,  ML  i 

*  ton-Sor'-i-al,  a.   [Lat.  tonsorius,  from  ionwr 

=  a  barber.]     Pertaining  to  a  barber  or  his 
art. 

"  The  Umtorial  operation  la  happily  not  performed 
OQ  the  stage." — Queen,  Sept.  26,  1885. 

ton'-sure  (s  as  sh),  s.     [Fr.,  from  Lat  «o»- 

sura  =  a  shearing,  clipping,  or  pruning,  from 
tonsus,  pa.  par.  of  tondeo  =  to  shear,  to  cl^ 
to  shave.] 
L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  The  act  of  clipping  or  Suaving. 

"  They  were  forbidden  to  nee  a  x>artlcular  Itmawn  •( 
the  hair:  because  a  nei);hbonriug  nation  used  it  te 
honour  of  adead  pnucewhom  they  worshipped."— Afk 
Sordey:  Sermona,  vol.  lit.,  Fer.  33. 

2.  The  state  of  being  clipped  or  shaved. 
IL  Eccles.  &  Church  History : 

1.  The  shaving  of  the  crown  in  a  cirvlA, 
which  is  a  di.stinguishing  mark  of  clerioe  )■ 
the  Roman  Church.  Most  of  the  mendicant 
and  cloistered  orders  allow  only  a  narrow 
strip  of  hair  to  grow  round  the  head,  all  above 
and  below  being  shaved ;  the  tonsurs  af 
secular  clerics  is  small.  The  tonsure  ie  a 
necessary  preliminary  to  entering  the  cleriaal 
state,  whether  secular  or  religious ;  in  the 
former  case  it  is  conferred  by  the  bi^op  of 
the  diocese,  in  the  latter  by  the  head  of  the 
religious  house,  if  a  mitred  abbot.  It  invests 
the  receiver  with  all  the  privileges  of  a  cleric, 
and  furnishes  a  means  to  distinguish  tiie 
higher  from  the  lower  clergy,  as  the  extent  ef 
tonsure  increases  with  the  rank  till  the  piiest- 
hood  is  reached.  Writers  of  the  seventh  umA 
eighth  centuries  distinguish  three  kinds  of 


fiite,  fat,  fere,  amidst,  what,  f^ll,  father ;  we.  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there ;  pine,  pit.  sire,  sir,  marine ;  go.  pot, 
or,  wore.  wplC  work,  whd.  son ;  mate,  cub,^  ciire.  nnite,  cur,  rftle,  fall ;  try.  Syrian,    se.  oe  =  e ;  ey  =  a ;  qu  =  kw. 
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tonsure  :  (1)  The  Roman,  or  St.  Peter's,  in 

which  only  a  circle  of  hair  was  left,  couniiou 

in  France  and  Spain ;  (2)  St.  Paul's,   which 

vas  entire,   usual   in  the    Eastern  Church ; 

and  (3)  the  Celtic,  or  St.  John's,  adopted  by 

the  British  and  Irish  Chui-ches,  in  which  the 

head  was  shaved  in  front  of  a  line  drawn  from 

ear  to  ear.   A  violent  controversy  arose  in  the 

seventh  century  as  to  the  comparative  merits 

of  the  Celtic  and  Roman  tonsures,  hut  was 

eventually  decided  in  favour  of  the  latter, 

though  its  introduction  nearly  led  to  a  schism. 

2.  The  act  of  admission  to  the  clerical  state. 

At  first    it  was  never  given   without  some 

minor  oi-der  being  conferred  at  the  same  time, 

but  this  practice  ceased  in  the  seventh  centurj'. 

"  Even  after  the  tonsure  waa  iutrftcluced.  It  v/aa 

never  Kiveii  separately,  but  always  with  the  order  of 

T&uieT."~Addit  *  Arnold:  Cath.  Diet.,  p.  798. 

ti^'-snre  (S  as  sh),  v.t.  &  i.    [Tonsure,  s.] 
A-  Trans. ;  To  confer  the  tonsure  on  ;  to 
admit  to  the  clerical  state. 

"Adults  auxions  to  he  free  from  the  secular  courts, 
Jie.,  were  tatiaured  without  auy  ordinntiou." — Addia  A 
Arnold:  Cath.  IHct,  p.  798. 

B.  Intrans. :  To  confer  the  tonsure  ;  to 
admit  a  person  to  the  clerical  state. 

"  It  was  ouly  gradually  that  the  riffht  to  tonsitre  wag 
nmited  to  hisQoys,  abbots,  &c.  Till  the  tenth  ceutury 
it  was  given  by  simple  priests,  or  even  by  laymeu  to 
oue  mmther."— Addis  A  Arnold :  Cath.  fiict.,  p.  798. 

tdn'-sured  (s  as  sh),  a.    [Eng.  iojisuTie);  -ed.} 
1.  Having  received  the  tonsure ;   shaven ; 

hence,  clerical. 
*  2.  Having  a  bald  spot  on  the  head  like  a 

tonsure.    (Tennyson:  Brook,  200.) 

ton-tine',  s.  &  a.    [Fr.    (See  def.)] 

A,  As  siihst. :  A  species  of  annuity  devised 
hy  an  Italian  named  Lorenzo  Tonti.  They 
were  adopted  in  the  first  place  by  govern- 
ments as  a  means  of  raising  a  loan.  In  return 
for  a  sum  paid  down  the  government  engaged 
to  grant  annuities  to  a  certain  number  of 
persons.  When  one  died,  his  share  was 
divided  among  all  the  survivors,  and  this 
process  went  on  till  only  one  was  left,  and 
he  enjoyed  the  benefit  of  all  the  annuities 
himself,  until  his  death,  when  the  transaction 
•eased.  In  United  States  insurance  companies 
the  Tontine  system  has  grown  to  enormous 
proportions.  The  surpluses  here  are  not 
divided  among  the  policy-holders  immediately, 
hut  the  policies  are  issued  on  the  condition 
tiiat  profits  will  accrue  only  if  the  life  survive 
and  the  policy  be  kept  in  force. 

"Annuities  for  life  h&ve  occofllonally  been  granted 
-  .  .  uijou  lots  of  liveB,  which  iu  French  are  called 
tontines,  from  the  name  of  their  tuveutor."— iSwittt.* 
Wealth  of  Nalioni,  bk.  v.,  ch.  iii. 

B,  A$  adj.:  Pertaining  or  relating  to  a 
tontine  ;  built  by  a  subscription  with  the 
benefit  of  survivorship. 

"  It  is  a  sort  of  Tontine  colony— all  for  the  benefit  of 
Bsrvlvoi's." — Book:  Gilbert  Qurney,  vol.  iii.,  ch.  v. 

•to'-n^,  a.    [An  abbrev.  of  Antony.^    A  sim- 
pleton. 

"When  a  man  plays  the  foot  or  the  extravagant 
presently  he's  a-tony.  Who  di-ew  this  or  that  riuicu- 
Jous  piece?  tony.  Such  or  such  a  one  was  never  well 
taa^ht :  No,  he  hacla^ony  to  his  master." — L  Estrange: 
Tranilation  of  Queved^. 

tod,  *  to,  adv.     [The  same  word  as  to  (q.v.).l 

1.  Over ;  more  than  enough  ;  denoting  ex- 
cess. 

"  Lest  too  light  winning  make  the  prize  too  light." 
Shakegp.  :  Tempett,  i.  % 

2.  In  addition,  moreover,  likewise,  further ; 
ever  and  above ;  at  the  same  time  ;  also. 

"  I  could  curse  thee  too." 
Beaum.  A  Flet.  :  Island  Princeu,  r. 

H  *  X.  And  too :  And  at  the  same  time. 

"It  shall  be  merciful  and  foo  severe." 

StaJceep.  :  Venus  A  Adonia,  I,15&. 

3.  Too  too:  Used  to  denote  excess  emphati- 
ea^. 

■  "  Oh  that  this  too  too  solid  flesh  would  melt," 

U  Shakesp.  :  Bamlet,  L  '^ 

'  to^-ba,   th'-h^    s.       [Arab.  =  happiness, 
•fcemal  happiness.    (5aZe.)] 

L  Bot. :  (1)  DaU)ergia  heterophyUa ;  (2)  D. 

pwrptirea;  (3)  Derria  eUiptica.    (Treas.  of  Bot.) 

2.  Muhamvutdan  Mythol. :    A   tree   which 

stands  in  paradise  in  the  palace  of  Muham- 

wad.    {SaU.) 

"  My  feast  is  now  of  the  Tooha  tree, 
WooBe  sc«nt  Is  the  breath  of  Eternity." 

Moore  :  Paradise  A  the  Peri. 

iopk,  prei.  of  v.    [Take,  v.] 

^  Also  used  formerly  as  the  past  participle. 

"  Most  of  the  rest  Blaughtered,  or  took,  likewise," 
Shakesp  :  1  Henry  VI.,  i.  1. 


took,  s.    [Tuck  (3),  s.] 

tool,  *  tol,  *  tole,  *  toole,  s.    [A.S.  t6l~3k 
tool  ;  cogn.  with  Icel,  t6l  =  tools.] 
I.  Literally  : 

I.  An  implement  adapted  to  be  used  by 
one  person,  and  depending  for  its  effect  upon 
the  strength  and  skill  of  the  operator;  any 
instrument  of  manual  operation,  such  as 
hammei-s,  punches,  chisels,  planes,  saws, 
drills,  files,  &.c.  It  is,  however,  exceedingly 
difficult  to  define  the  line  separating  tools 
from  machines,  and  of  late  it  has  become 
usual  to  embrace  in  the  general  term  machine 
tools,  such  machines  as  the  lathe,  planer, 
slotting  macliine,  and  others  employed  in  the 
manufacture  of  machinery;  specif.,  applied — 
(1)  In  bookbinding,  to  the  stamping  and  letter 
appliances  of  the  finisher,  known  a.^;  hand, 
hand-letter,  lettering,  roller,  edge,  fillet,  pallet, 
&c.,  according  to  purpose,  construction,  or 
pattern.  (2)  To  the  smaller  sizes  of  the 
painter's  brushes,  as  sash-tools,  &c. 

"Carpenter's  art  was  the  invention  of  Dwdalus,  as 
also  the  tooles  thereto  belonging,  to  wit,  the  saw,  the 
chip,  axe.  hatchet,  the  pluinhe-line,  the  auger  and 
wimble,  the  stioui;  glew,  as  also  fish-glew,  and  etoue 
saudre."— /'.  Holland  :  Plinie,  bk.  Til.,  ch.  Ivi. 

Tf  The  use  of  tools  is  nearly,  but  not  quite, 
peculiar  to '  man.  Monkeys  use  stones  as 
missiles  and  to  break  nuts,  and  elephants 
break  off  branches  of  trees  to  drive  away  flies. 
{Darwin:  Descent  of  Man,  pt  i.,  ch.  ii.) 

*  2.  A  weapon,  a  sword. 

"  Draw  thy  tool."        Shakesp.  :  Romeo  A  Jidiet,  L  L 

II.  Fig, :  A  person  used  by  another  as  an 
instrument  to  accomplish  certain  ends.  (A 
word  of  reproach.) 

"  Such  still  to  guilt  Just  Alia  sends — 
Slaves,  tools,  accomplices— uo  fneude  1' 

Byron :  Bride  of  Abydos,  il.  16. 

^  For  the  difference  between  tool  and  in- 
strument, see  In.strument. 
^  A  poor  tool :  A  bad  hand  at  anything. 

tool-car»  s. 

Bail. :  A  car  carrying  an  equipment  for 
repairing,  replacing  on  the  rails,  or  removing 
debris  in  case  of  accident. 

tool-chest,  s.  A  chest  or  box  in  which 
tools  are  kept. 

tool-coupling,  s.  A  screw  coupling  by 
which  a  drill,  for  instance,  is  connected  to 
the  bar,  rod,  haft,  or  whatever  the  handle 
may  be  properly  called  iu  a  given  ease. 

tool-extractor,  s.  An  implement  for 
recovering  from  drilled  holes  broken  tools  or 
portions  of  rods  wliich  may  have  become  dis- 
connected and  fallen  to  the  bottom, 

tool -holder,  s.     A  tool -handle  ;  specif. , 

1,  Lathe :  A  device  for  holding  lathe-cutters 
an(l  similar  tools  firmly. 

2.  Grind. :  A  device  for  accurately  facing 
grindstones,  and  for  uniformly  holding  tools 
while  being  ground. 

tool-post,  tool-stock,  s. 

Lathe :  A  device  on  the  upper  part  of  a 
slide-re-st  by  which  the  cutter  is  held. 

tool-rest»  *. 

Lathe :  The  portion  of  the  lathe  to  which 
the  tool  is  attached,  and  which  has  usually 
severaladjustments;  longitudinally  and  trans- 
versely of  the  shears,  and  vertically. 

tool-Stock,  s.    [Tool-post.] 

tool-Stone,  s. 

Anthrop. :  The  name  given  to  oral  or  egg- 
shaped  stones,  more  or  less  indented  oh  one 
or  both  surfaces.  Their  use  is  not  at  pre- 
sent thoroughly  understood.  Some  anti- 
quaries suppose  that  they  were  held  between 
the  finger  and  thumb,  and  used  as  hammers 
or  chippers.  If,  however,  a  large  series  is  ob- 
tained, it  will  be  found  that  the  depression 
varies  greatly  in  depth,  and  that  sometimes 
•the  stone  is  completely  perforated,  which 
favours  the  view  of  those  who  regard  these 
implements  as  sinkers  for  nets,  or  small 
hammer-heads.  {Lubbock :  Prehistoric  Times, 
ch.  iv.) 

"  An  oval  tool-stone,  with  a  perforated  hole  at  the 

centre,  which  had  been  drilled  from  side  to  side."— 

Qreenwell:  British  Barrows,  p.  2*8. 

todl,  V.t.    [Tool,  s.] 

1.  To  shape  or  dress  with  a  tool.  [Tooling.] 

2.  To  drive,  as  a  mail  coach  or  other 
vehicle. 

"  Tlio  crack  coaches    .   ,  .    were  tooled  by  expert 
knights  of  the  bench.'  "—Daily  Teteg.,  Nov.  18, 1B85. 


tooled,  pa.  par.  or  a.     [Tool,  v.] 
tooled-ashlar,  4 

Mason.  :  Ashlar  with  its  face  chisel-dressed 
into  pai'allel  ridges  and  hollows. 

tool'-ing,  pr.  par.,  u,.,  &  s.    [Tool,  -y.] 

IL,  &"&,  As  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 
G.  As  sutstantive : 

1.  BookbindiTig :  Ornamental  gilding  or  eni- 
bossing  by  heated  tools  upon  the  leather 
binding  of  books. 

2.  Carving:  Elahoiate  carving  by  chisela 
and  gouges  in  stone  or  wood  in  architecture, 
joinery,  cahiuet-work,  and  furniture. 

3.  Mason.  :  Stone-dressing  in  which  thfl 
fhce  shows  the  parallel  marks  of  the  tool  in 
syminetrical  order. 

todl'-si,  tu' -la-si,  «.    [Bengalee,  dhid.,  &C.1 
Bot.:  Various  species  of  Basil;   Bpecially, 
Ocimum    ba^ilicum  and   0.  sanctum^  variety 
villosuvi. 

to6l'-ye,  to6l'-2ae  (z  as  y),  *tfiir-yie, 
*tuU'-ye,  s.  [0.  Fr.  touiller=  to  mJ*  or 
mingle  filthily.]  A  broil,  a  quaiTel;  a  Bqnaib- 
ble,  a  disturbance.    (Scotch.) 

to6l'-ye,  to6r-zie  (z  as  y),  *  tul-ye,  «.t  A 

i.     (Toolye,  s.] 

A.  Trans. :  To  harass.  (Barbour :  Bnae, 
iv.  152.) 

B.  Intrans.  .     To    quarrel,    to    sqnabl:^ 

(Scotclu) 

to6m,  v.t.    [TooM,  a.]    To  empty. 

"To  hae  toomed  it  a  out  into  the  sIsp-baslA'— 
Scott :  Antiquary. 

toom,  *  torn,  a.  &  s.     [Icel.  tdmr  =  empty ; 

Sw.  &  Dan.  torn;  O.  H.  Ger.  zomi.] 
A*  As  adj. :  Empty.    (Prov.  &  Scotch.') 
B.  As  siihst. :    A  piece  of   waste  ground 

where  rubbish  is  shot.    (Scotch.) 

to6m'-a,  tom'-a,  s.    [Telegu.] 

Bot. :  Acada  arabioa. 

to6n(l),  s,     [Town,]    (Scotch.) 

toon  (2),  to6'-na,  s.     [Hind.,  Bengalee,  &a 

tUn,  toon,  tuna,  toona.] 
Bot.  :  Cedrela  Toona.     [Cedrela.] 
toon-wood,  a.    [Toon  (2).] 
to6p,  tip,  s.     [Tup,  s.]    a  ram.     (Scotch.) 

"  O,  may  thou  ne'er  foTsather  up 
Wi'  only  blastit  niooxland  toop." 

Bums :  Death  of  Poor  MaiHa. 

to6r,  tur,  s.     [Mahratta,  &c.  toor,  thUr,  thov; 
Sans,  arhuku.] 
Bot,  :  Cajanus  indicus.    (Anglo-Indiani) 

toor*  -co-man,  ».    [Turkoman  .  \ 

too'-rod,  s.    [Native  name.] 

Bot. :  (Enocarpus  Batawa,  a  South  American 
palm.  The  Indians  make  arrows  for  thehr 
blow-pipes  from  the  stiff,  slender  nerves  of 
the  base  of  tlie  decaying  leafstalk. 

*  tOOS,  s.  pi.     [ToE,  s.] 

*  to6t  (1),  *  tot-cn,  v.i.  &  t.     [A  variant  of 

tout  (q.v.).] 

A,  Intransitive: 

L  To  project,  to  stand  out,  to  be  prominentk 

"  His  ton  toteden  out,  as  he  the  lond  tredede." 

Piers  Plowman  s  Or«dB. 

2.  To  look  out,  to  watch,  to  peer,  to  spy. 

"  The  tootyng  hill,  or  peake.  or  high  beak»n  plooe  v 
watebiBg  toure,  from  wfieDeeto  see  a  ferre  of,"— CdiA.* 
LuKe  TLix. 

3.  To  peep,  to  pry. 

"  Nor  durst  Orcanes  rlflv  the  Boldan'a  fR«e, 
Bat  still  Tpou  the  floore  did  pore  aod  taut." 
FaArefax :  Godfrey  v  Boulogne,  3£.  OS. 

B.  Trans. :  To  look  or  spy  into  ;  to  see,  ttt 

spy- 

"  MThou  myght  thou  in  thy  brother's  eighe  a  bus 
mote  loken, 
And  iu  thynioweo  eighe  nought  a  heme  totent' 
Piers  Plowman  t  Orede,  ill. 

to6t  (2),  *  tnte,  v.i.  &  t.  [O.  Du.  tuyim  =  to 
sound  a  cornet;  Sw.  tjaia  — to  howl;  Dan. 
tude  —  to  howl,  to  blow  a  horn  ;  IceL  (ftjrfftt 
(pa,  t.  iha%t)  =  to  whistle,  as  wind,  to  blow^a 
horn ;  A.S,  thedtan  =  to  howl,  to  make  a 
noise ;  M.  H.  Ger.  diezen  ;  O.  H.  Ger.  dionam 
=  to  make  a  loud  noise  ;  Goth.  tJiatkaura^=Si 
trumpet.] 


fy^  b^ ;  po^t,  j^^l ;  cat,  9011,  chorus,  9bin,  benph ;  go,  @rem ;  thin,  this ;  sin,  a§i ;  expect,  Xenophon,  e:^ist, 
HSian,  -tian  =  sh^n.   -tion,  -sion  =  shun ;  -tion,  -gion  =  zhiin.    -cious,  -tious,  -sious  =  shus.   -ble,  -die,  &c. 
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toot— toothedge 


A.  Intransitive  : 

1.  To  sound  a  horn. 

"To  tute  iu  ahorii.  C<jmucin€re.''—Levin$;  Mani- 
pulut  Vocabulorum. 

2.  To  make  a  noise  with  an  instrument,  or 
with  the  mouth,  similar  to  that  of  a  liorn  or 
pipe  ;  to  give  out  sui^h  a  sound. 

B.  Transitive : 

1.  To  sound,  as  a  horn. 

2.  To  give  out  or  express  by  tooting. 

** '  Do  you  hear  what  I  aiy  ?  tooted  the  locomotire, 
lustily.'— Scrifiners  Afagazine.  Nov.,  1878,  p.  02. 

•  todt  (I),  s.  [Toot  (2),  v.]  A  blast ;  a  sound  or 
note  blown  on  a  horn  ;  any  similar  sound. 

"  The  toot— toot— toot 
Ot  that  vile  ilom i-fl ute." 

Barham:  Ing.  Leg. ;  Itetley  Ahh«ff. 

todt  (2),  «.     [Maori.]    (See  compound.) 
toot-plant,  s. 

Bot.  :  Coriaria  rusci/olia,  a  poisonous  New 
Zealand  shrub. 

to6t'-er,  *  toat'-er,  *  tot-er,  s.  [Eug. 
toot  (2),  V.  ;  -cr,]  One  who  toots;  one  who 
Wows  on  a  horn  or  pipe. 

"  Come,  Father  Rosin,  with  year  fi<idle  now, 
Ajid  two  tfill  totert;  fionrisli  to  the  luastiue," 
Ben  Joiison  ■  Tale  qf  a  Tub,  v.  St. 

tO^h,  *  toth,  *  tothe  (pi.  *  teth,  teeth),  s. 
[A.S.  to'lh  (pi.  iedh,  todhcis),  for  taiuVh;  cf. 
O.S.  land;  cogn.  with  Dut.  tund  ;  Icel.  ionn, 
crig.  taanr  {=tamlr);  Dan.  tand ;  Sw.  taiid  ; 
0.  H.  Ger,  s^nd;  M.  H.  Ger.  zan;  Ger.  zahn; 
Goth,  tuntkus;  Lat.  rfefts,  genit.  rfeiiiis ;  Gr. 
(tSovq  (pdous),  genit.  ofioFTOy  (odontos);  Sansc. 
danta;  Lithnan.  dantis ;  Welsh  dant;  Corn. 
dam;  Pers.  dunddii.] 
L  Ordi'iianj  Language : 

I.  Lit.  :  In  the  same  sense  as  FI. 
8.  Figuratively : 

(1)  Taste ;  palate.  (Dryden:  Persixts,  iii.  229.) 

(2)  Any  projection  resembling  or  corre- 
sponding to  the  tnoth  of  an  aniuial  in  shape, 

fw.sition,  or  office  ;  a  small,  narrow,  project- 
ng  piece,  usually  one  of  a  set :  as,  (a)  Tlie 
tooth  of  a  comb,  a  saw,  a  file,  a  card,  a  rake ; 
(b)  A  cog  of  a  wheel ;  (c)  A  tine  or  prong  of  a 
fork.  Ill  a  mechanical  sense,  a  term  applied 
to  a  projecting  lug,  who.se  function  is  to  tear, 
crumble,  cut,  or  mash  the  object  to  which  it 
is  applied. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Anat.  {VI.):  Bony  developments  of  the 
ikiu  appearing  in  the  jaws  of  man  and  most 
other  vertebrates.  They  are  used  for  masti- 
catiiin.  Man  has  two  sets  of  teeth,  the  tem- 
porary, deciduous,  or  milk  teeth,  and  the 
permanent  tpeth.  The  former  are  twenty  in 
all,  viz.,  leu  in  each  jaw;  and  the  permanent 
ones  aie  Ihirty-two,  viz.,  sixteen  in  each 
jaw.  The 
temporary 
teeth  in  each 
JBw  consist 
of  :  — 1.  4  ; 
c.  1—1 ;  M. 
8  —  2;  the 
permanent 
teeth  of  I.  4 ; 
c.  1—1 ;  P.M. 
2— -2;  M.  3— 
8.  Of  the 
deciduous 
teeth,  the 
central  inci- 
sors appear 
from  the 
sixth  to  the 
eighth 
month ;  the 
lateral  inci- 
sors from 
the  seventh 
tothetenth; 
the  first  rrio- 
lar  from  the 
twelfth  to 
the  fourteenth,  the  canines  from  the  fifteenth 
to  the  twentieth,  and  the  second  molar  from 
the  twentieth  to  the  thirtieth.  The  first  per- 
manent molar  appears  at  the  age  of  six,  the 
central  incisors  at  seven,  the  lateral  incisors 
at  eight,  the  anterior  premolars  at  nine, 
posterior  ones  at  ten,  the  canines  at  eleven 
or  twelve,  second  molars  at  twelve  to  thir- 
teen ;  the  thiixl,  or  wisdom-teeth,  at  seventeen 
to  twenty-five.  Tlie  roots  of  the  teeth  are 
implanted  in  the  alveoli  of  the  jaws,  which 
they  fit  accurately.  The  teeth  of  the  upper  jaw 


HUMAN  DENTITIO?!, 
Showinij  the  teeth  of  a  ciiild  at  six 
yeai-3  old.  All  the  deciduous  teeth 
aretihown,  aud  the  firat  permaiieut 
uioUr  in  enuh  J!iw  (m  1)  Iihs  heeii 
cut ;  the  iucissors  {i  \,  i  2),  canine.")  (c), 
premolars  {pm  i,  pm2],  and  second 
liiolair  (m  2)  nae  shown  iu  the  alveoli 
of  the  Jaw. 


slightly  overhang  those  of  the  lower.  A  tootli 
consists  of  three  portions,  viz.,  a  crown,  a 
root,  with  a  fang  or  fangs,  and  a  neck.  On 
making  a  section  of  a  t^ioth,  the  hard  sub- 
sbince  of  wJiieh  it  is  composed  is  hollow 
within.  The  cavity  is  called  the  pulp-cavity, 
as  it  is  filled  by  a  soft,  highly  vascular,  and 
sensitive  substance  called  the  dental  pulp. 
The  hard  part  of  a  tooth  is  composed  of  three 
substances— ivory  or  dentine,  enamel,  and  a 
cement,  or  crusta  petrosa.  A  tooth  is  formed 
in  the  same  way  as  a  hair.  Among  the  lower 
vertebrates  the  teeth  are  so  varied  in  number 
and  character,and  tliese  variations  are  so  corre- 
lated with  other  parts  of  the  structure,  that 
they  are  of  primary  value  for  the  purpose  of 
classi  11  cation.  For  details,  see  the  various 
orders  (as  Carnivora,  Rodentia,  Ruminantia, 
&c.).  Recent  birds  have  no  teeth  properly 
so-called  [Odontornis],  but  the  name  is 
applied  to  a  notch  in  the  bill  of  the  more 
predatory  species.  It  is  large  and  conspicuous 
among  the  birds  of  prey,  aud  one  of  the  tribes 
of  Perchers  is  called  Dentirostres.  In  Rep- 
tilia  the  character  of  the  teeth,  and  especially 
the  fact  whether  or  not  any  of  them  constitute 
poison  fangs,  is  of  great  importance.  Among 
the  Amphibia  and  Fishes  tlie  teeth  greatly 
vary,  but  the  dillerences  are  not  so  important 
for  the  purpose  of  classification  as  in  the 
mammals.  Among  invertebrates,  the  word 
tooth  is  often  employed  for  a  notch  in  some 
organ  or  other ;  hut  iu  this  case  it  is  not 
homologous  to  the  teeth  of  the  vertebrates. 

2.  Bot.  (PL):  Projections  separated  by  in- 
dentations on  the  margin  of  a  leaf,  and  re- 
sembling serrations,  but  with  concave  instead 
of  straight  edges. 

t  (1)  In  spite  (or  despite)  o/  one's  teeth :  In 
open  or  direct  defiance  of;  in  opposition  to 
every  effort. 

*  (2)  In  the  teeth:  In  direct  opposition  ;  di- 
rectly ill  front. 

'*  Dost  thou  jeer,  aud  flout  rae  iJi  the  teethf" 

Shakesp. :  Comedy  of  Errors,  ii.  2. 

(3)  To  cast  (or  tkroio)  anything  in  one's  teeth: 
To  taunt  or  reproach  one  with  anything ;  to 
retort  reproachfully. 

"Tlie  thieves  al?o.  which  were  orucifiefl  with  him, 
cast  the  same  in  his  teeth."— Matt.  xxviL  44. 

(4)  To  one's  teeth :  To  one's  face ;  in  open 
opposition  ;  openly. 

"  It  warms  the  very  slokiiess  iu  iny  heart. 
That  I  shall  live  aud  tell  hiui  to  his  teeth. 
Thus  dideut  thou.*        Shakei/J.  :  I/amlet,  iv,7. 

(5)  Tooth  ami  nail  (Lit.  =  by  biting  and 
scratching) :  With  all  one's  power ;  by  all 
possible  means  of  attack  and  defence. 

"  A  desperate  tooth-and.nail  encounter  raged  for 
some  n)ouient.H  heloK  the  tomh." — Daily  Telegraph, 
Nov.  6,  1835. 

(G)  To  set  tlie  teeth  on  edge :  To  cause  a 
tingling  or  grating  sensation  in  the  teeth. 

tootb-back,  s. 

Entom. :  A.  popular  name  for  the  Notodont- 
id£b.  It  is  a  translation  of  the  name  of  the 
type-genus  (Notodonta). 

tooth-bill,  5. 

Ornlth. :  The  Tooth-billed  Pigeon  (q.v.). 
"The  wliole  contour  of  the  Tooth-bill  Isremarkahle.' 
Wood:  lllus.  mu.  Hist..  11.  503. 

tootb-billed  kites,  s.  pi. 

Ornith. :  The  genus  Lcptodon. 
tootb-billed  pigeon,  s. 

Ornith.  :  Didunculus  strigirostris,  from  Navi- 
gator's Island.  It  is  about  fourteen  inches 
long,  body  rounded,  beak  orange,  nearly  as 
long  as  the  liead,  greatly  arched  on  the  upper 
mandible,  the  lower  mandible  deeply  cleft 
into  thiee  distinct  teeth  near  the  tip.  Head, 
neck,  breast,  and  abdomen  glossy  greenish 
black,  velvety  black  on  .shoulders  and  upper 
part  of  back ;  rest  of  back,  wings,  tail,  and 
under  coverts  deep  chestnut.  Called  also  the 
Little  Dodo.     [Didunculus.] 

tooth-cement,  s.  Oxide  of  zinc  mixed 
With  a  solution  of  chloride  of  zinc,  used  for 
filling  teeth. 

tooth-coralline,  ». 

Zool. ;  Sertukirella  polyzonias^  a  common 
shore  and  deep-water  spec;?3. 

tooth-cress,  tooth-violet, «. 

Bot. :  Dentaria  bulbi/era.  Named  from  the 
tooth-like  scales  of  the  root    (Prior.) 

*  tooth-drawer,  s.    One  whose  business 
is  to  extract  teeth  with  instruments ;  a  dentist 
*'  Ay,  aud  worn  in  the  cap  of  a  tooth-drawer." 

Shakcsp. :  Lace's  La^towr'M  Lost,  V.  2. 


ARCH    WITH   TOOTH   ORNA- 
MENT. 


toocn-drawiug,  s.  The  act  <ii  i<ractic« 
of  extiaitjiiy  teeth  ;  dentistry. 

tooth-key,  5.  An  instrument  for  ex- 
tracting teeth,  30  named  because  it  is  turned 
like  a  key. 

tooth-ornament,  s. 

Arch.:  A  peculiar  decoration,  extensively 
used  in  the  Early  English  style  of  architec- 
ture, forming  a 
marked  feature  by 
which  it  may  be 
generally  known. 
It  may  be  de- 
scribed as  con- 
sisting of  a  series 
of  closely -placed 
small  flowers, 
each  consisting  of 
four  leaves,  Which 
project  forward  to 
a  central  point. 
These  are  gener- 
ally placed  in  hol- 
low mouldings, 
and  are  used  in  great  profusion.  The  illustra- 
tion shows  an  arch  in  the  north  transept  •# 
York  Minster,  a.d.  1250. 

tooth-pick,  s.    [Toothpick.] 

tooth-powder,  s.  A  powder  used  f<r 
cleaning  the  teeth  ;  a  dentifrice. 

tooth-rash,  s.    [Strophulus.] 

tooth-saw,  s.  A  due  frame-saw  used  1i|r 
dentists. 

tooth-Shell,  s. 

Zool. :  A  popular  name  for  any  species  (A 
the  genus  Dentalium  (q.v.),  from  the  fac* 
that  these  shells  bear  some  resemblance  t* 
the  canine  teeth  of  small  carnivorous  animala. 

tooth-violet,  s.    [Tooth-cress.J 

*  todth,  *  tothe,  v.t.    [Tooth,  s.} 

1.  To  furnish  with  teeth. 

2.  To  indent,  to  cut  into  teeth ;  to  jag :  bo. 
To  tooth  a  saw. 

3.  To  lock  into  each  other. 

"  It  ia  GOiiimon  to  tooth  iu  the  stretching  course  two 
Inches  with  the  etretchei-  only.  '—Moxon:  Mech.  Emer- 
staes. 

tooth'-ache,  s.  [Eng.  tooth,  and  ocAe.]  Pai« 
in  the  teeth  ;  odontalgia. 

toothache-grass,  s. 

Bot. :  Ctenium  aniericanum,  a  gi-ass  two  t« 
four  feet  high,  with  rough,  narrow,  flat  leaves 
and  culms,  r*ach  with  a  single  spike,  having 
the  spikelets  in  two  rows.  The  root  has  a 
very  pungent  taste. 

toothache-tree,  «. 

Botany : 

1.  The  genus  Xanthoxylon,  and  specially 
X  fraxineuvi,  a  tree  about  fourteen  or  fifteea 
feet  high,  found  in  North  America  froM 
Canada  to  Florida.  So  called  because  its  bark 
and  its  capsular  fruit,  which  have  a  hot,  acrid 
taste,  are  used  as  a  remedy  for  toothache.  A 
tincture  of  the  bark  has  been  given  in  rheK- 
matism. 

2.  Aralia  spinosa. 

to6th'-brush,  s.     [Eng.  tooth,  and  brush.]    X 
brush,  usually  of  bristles,  for  cleaning  the  teetfc. 
toothbrush-tree,  a. 

Bot. :  Salvadora  persica. 

todthed,  Lu     [Eng.  tooth,  s.  ;  -ed.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  Having  teeth  ;  furnished 
with  teeth. 

2.  Bot'.  (Of  a  leaf,  Ac.) :  Having  sharp  teeth 
with  concave  edges  ;  dentate.  If  these  teeth 
are  themselves  toothed  the  leaf  is  said  to  be 
duplicato-dentate. 

toothed-whales,  s.  pi. 

Zool. .  A  popular  name  for  the  Odontoceti 
(q.v.). 

toothed-wheels,  s.  pi.  Wheels  made  to 
act  upon  or  drive  on  another  by  having  the 
surface  of  each  indented  with  teeth,  which  fill 
into  each  other ;  cog-wheels. 

to6th'-edge,  s.  [En^.  tooth,  a.,  and  edge.] 
The  sensation  excited  by  grating  sounds,  and 
by  the  touch  of  certain  substances ;  tingling 
uneasiness,  almost  amounting  to  pain  in  the 
teeth,  caused  by  stridulous  sounds,  vellica- 
tion,  or  acid  or  acrid  substances. 


(ate,  f3,t,  fare,  ^mldst,  what,  f^  Ikther;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pme,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot. 
or.  wore,  wol:^  work.  wh6.  son;  mute,  cub,  ciire.  unite,  cur,  rule,  full;  iry,  Syrian,    as,  oe  =  e ;  ey  =  a ;  qu  =  kw. 
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t«dth'-fal, "  to6tlx'-fall,  a.  &  <.   [EDg.  tooth, 

*  Am  As  adjective : 

1.  Full  of  teeth. 

2.  Palatable,  toothsome. 

"  Some  augel  bath  me  fed ; 
If  80  toott^flU,  I  will  be  bauttueted." 

MoMinger :  Virgin  Mwrtyr,  t.  1. 

B,  As  subst. :  A  small  draught  of  any  liquor. 
{Colloq.) 

"  A  pull  at  the  milk  and  soda  water  ...  or  iiosaihly 
&  tootnfut  of  aomethliig  a  little  tAtoaabt.— Field, 
April  4,  «8&. 

to6th'-ing,  ».    [Bng.  to(ali^  b.  ;  -ing.\ 

1.  £o«. ;  A  tooth. 

2.  BitiZd. :  Bricks  left  projecting  at  the  end 
«f  a  wall  for  the  purpose  of  huildiug  on  an 
addition  thereto. 

toothing-plane,  &  A  plane  in  which 
the  iron  has  a  serrated  edge  and  is  placed  up- 
right. It  is  used  for  scoring  surfaces  which 
are  to  be  veneered. 

todth'-less,  *tooth-les,  a.  [Eng.  tooth,  s. ; 
-less.]  Having  no  teetli ;  having  lost  the 
teeth  ;  deprived  of  the  teeth. 

"  Teeth  for  the  tootldesg,  rliigleta  for  the  bald." 
Cowper  :  Tatk,  iv.  81. 

to6tll'-let,  s.  [Eng.  tooth,  s. ;  dimin.  suff.  -let.l 
A  little  tooth  ;  a  petty,  tooth-like  projection. 

todth'-let-ted,  a.     [Eng.  toothlet;  -ed.] 

Bot. :  Furnished  with  small  teeth,  as  the 
leaves  of  Salvia  paniculata.    (Loudon.) 

todth'-pick,  *  todth'-pick-er,  a.  [Eng. 
tooth,  s.,  and  jnck,  or  picker.]  An  instrument 
for  clearing  the  teeth  of  substances  lodged 
between  them. 

"I  will  fetch  you  a  foofftpicfter  now  from  the  farthest 
faich  of  As\rt.."~^hake»p. :  Much  Ado,  ii.  1. 

^  Cnitch  mid  Toothpick  Brigade :  A  term 
applied,  about  1884,  to  the  dandies  who  af- 
fected sticks  with  crutch  handles,  and  held 
toothpicks  between  their  teeth. 

todth'-some,  a.  [Eng.  tooth;  -some,]  Pala- 
table ;  pleasing  to  the  taste. 

"Mycoinpatriota. .  .are  too  flqueainlsh  in  their  taste, 
•ad  fonder  of  the  toothsome  than  the  wholesome. " — 
Search :  lAght  qf  Nature,  vol.  U.,  pt  il.,  oh.  xziiL 

to6th'-sdme-l3^,  adv.  [Eng.  toothsome;  -ly.\ 
In  a  toothsome  manner ;  pleasingly  to  the 
teste. 

"The  splendid  saddle  (the  Squire's  own  Bouth- 
downsl,  which  melted  so  toothsomely  in  the  month." — 
M.  CoUitit ;  Slacksmith  A  Scholar,  cL  t 

todth'-  some  -  ness,  s.  [Eng.  toothsome ; 
■ness,]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  tooth- 
some ;  pleasantness  to  the  taste. 

to6th'-wdrt,  s.    [Eng.  tooth,  and  wort.] 

Botany : 

1.  The  genus  Lathrsea,    and    specially   L. 
\     squamaria.    Named  from  the  tooth-like  scales 

•f  the  rootstock  and  the  base  of  the  stem. 
(Prior.)  But  Mr.  E.  Lees,  quoted  by  Britten 
4e  Holland,  says  that  after  flowering,  when 
the  capsules  are  half  ripe,  they  remarkably  re- 
semble human  teeth,  both  in  form  and  colour, 

2.  Bentaria  bulbi/era. 

3.  Capsella  Bursa-paMoria. 

*  to6th'-y,  a.    [Eng.  tooth,  a. ;  -j/.)    Toothed  ; 

fcaving  teeth. 

"  Let  the  green  hops  lie  lightly ;  next  expand 
The  sniootliest  surface  with  the  toothy  rake," 
Smart :  Bop  Garden,  IL 

te6'-tle,  v.i.  [Eng.  toot  (2),  v. ;  suff.  -le.]  To 
toot  gently. 

"A  captive  linnet  downstairs,  dltifnisted  perhaps 
at  the  feeble  tootling  of  the  im^iertiueut  but  free 
eparrowB  in  the  gardeu.  —Meld,  April  i,  1B85. 

tod'-tle.  s.    [Tootle,  v.] 

1.  Lit.:  The  noise  jirndnced  by  tootling; 
the  sounds  produced  by  a  bad  perfonner  on 
the  flute. 

2,  Fig. :  Any  weak,  immature  literary  pro- 
duction.   (Univ.  slang.) 

It  will  produce  abuudanceof  easy,  loose,  rhetorical 
amateur  criticism— wiT^jroduce  tooVe,  as  it  used  to 
be  called.'— Z*ai7y  News,  Dec.  l,  1886. 

*®P.  *toppe,  s.  &  a.  [A.S.  top:  cogn,  with 
Kut.  to/»;  Icel.  top]yr~3.  tuft,  crest,  top; 
Dan.  tip  =  !i  tuft,  crest,  top;  Sw.  topp  =  & 
summit;  O.  H.  Grr.  zoph ;  Ger.  zopf-atnft 
©fhaJFj  top  of  a  tree;  Nnrw.  tcipp  =  a.  top,  a 
hung;  Wei.  top  =  a  top.  a  stop^ile ;  Gael. 
topach  =  having  a  luft  or  crest ;  Ger.  topf^  a 
W(toy).]    [Tuit.] 


A«  As  substantive : 
L  Ordimary  Lariguage : 

1.  The  highest  pai't  or  point  of  anything ; 
the  most  elevated  or  uppermost  point ;  the 
summit. 

"  On  the  top  of  the  mountain." 

Shakesp. :  Love's  Labour's  Lott,  y.  1. 

2.  The  surface,  the  upper  side. 

"  Such  trees  as  apread  their  roots  near  the  top  of  the 
ground."— fiaco7j ;  Nat.  BUt. 

3.  The  crown  of  the  head,  or  the  hair  upon 
it ;  the  forelock. 

"  ^*^  .*''*  stored  vengeance  of  heaven  fall 
On  her  ungrateful  top:  Shakesp.  :  Lear,  11.  4. 

4.  The  head  or  upper  part  of  a  plant :  as, 
turnip  tops. 

5.  The  highest  place  or  rank;  the  most 
honourable  position  ;  as,  To  be  at  the  top  of 
one's  class  or  profession. 

6.  The  highest  person  ;  the  chief,  tlie  head. 

„ .         ,,,,,.  "  Ho\T  would  you  be, 

If  he,  which  ib  thetop  otjudgment,  should 
But  Judge  you  as  you  are." 

Shakesp. :  Pleasure  for  Measure,  IL  2. 

7.  The  utmost  degree ;  the  highest  point ; 
the  acme. 

"  Our  giiefs  are  risen  to  the  top." 

Shaketp. :  Pericles,  11  4. 

*  8.  The  eve  or  verge  ;  the  point. 

"  He  waa  uiron  the  top  of  his  marriage  with 
Magdaleiue,  the  French  king's  diiaB\\teT."—KnoUes: 
Eist.  of  Turkes. 

9.  That  portion  of  a  cut  gem  which  is 
between  the  extreme  margin  and  the  flat  face. 

10.  A  child's  top,  shaped  like  an  inverted 
conoid,  which  is  made  to  whirl  by  means  of  a 
string  or  whip. 

"  Not  big  enough  to  bear  a  schoolboy's  top." 

Shakesp. :  Winter's  2'ale,  ii.  L 

U.  (PI.):  Top-boots  (q. v.). 
"  It  had  long  been  hw  ambition  to  stand  in  a  bar  of 
his  own,  in  a  ^reen  coat,  knee   cords,  and  taps." — 
Dickens;  Pickwick,  ch.  xiv. 

*  12.  A  metliod  of  cheating  at  dice  in  vogue 
about  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century. 
Both  dice  appeared  to  be  put  into  the  box, 
but  in  reality  one  was  kept  at  the  top  of  the 
box  between  the  fingers  of  the  person  playing. 

n.  Technically: 

1.  Naut. :  A  platform  surrounding  the  head 
of  the  lower  mast,  formed  of  timbers  called 
cross-  trees,  
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topmast  shrouds,  and  i»  also  a  place  of  rest 
for  the  men  aloft.  The  tops  are  named  after 
the  respective  masts  to  which  they  belong,  as 
the  main-,  fore-,  and  mizzen-tops. 

2.  Joinery :  The  uppermost  piece  in  the 
back  of  a  chair. 

3.  Rope-making :  A  plug  with  three  grooves 
used  to  regulate  the  twist  of  a  rope  when 
three  strands  are  being  laid  up  (twisted). 

4.  Wool-manuf. :  A  narrow  bundle  of 
slivers  of  long-stapled  wood,  containing  a 
pound  and  a  half.  The  slivers  are  made  by  a 
pair  of  combs. 

B.  As  adj. :  Being  on  or  at  the  top  or 
summit ;  highest,  extreme. 

"Setting  out  at  top  6i)eed.'—ff.  Brooke :  Fool  <if 
Quality,  i.  364. 

1  (1)  Colour-top :  A  form  of  top  modified  by 
the  late  J.  Clerk-Maxwell  for  colour  experi- 
ments. The  top  consists  of  a  thin  spindle 
with  a  point,  passing  through  a  heavy,  flat 
disc,  which  spins  a  long  time  when  set  in 
motion.  Discs  of  coloured  card  are  then  cut 
with  one  radial  slit  to  a  hole  in  the  centre, 
which  slips  over  the  spindle  of  the  top  ;  thus 
different  colours  can  be  superposed  so  as  to 
show  sectors  of  each  in  any  proportions,  and 
the  persisti^nce  of  vision  presents  to  the  eye 
tlie  cfl^ect  of  the  mixture  when  the  top  is  spun. 

(2)  Top  n  nd  butt : 

Shipbnild.  :  A  mode  of  working  plank  which  I 


does  not  maintain  its  widtti  from  end  to  end. 
The  top  of  one  plank  and  the  butt  of  tbe 
other  are  worked  together  so  that  the  two 
layers  make  a  double  breadth  of  even  width. 
*  (3)  Top  and  top-gaXIdnt :  In  full  array  ;  is 
full  fig ;  in  full  force. 

"  Top  and  top-gallant,  all  in  brave  array." 

Peele:  Battle  of  Alcazar,  ill.  8, 

(4)  Top  of  the  tree:  The  highest  position  ia 
\  profession  or  the  like. 

(5)  Tops-and-boitov\s :  Small  rolls  of  dongh 
baked,  cut  in  halves,  and  then  browned  in  an 
oven,  used  as  food  for  infants. 

(6)  To  tlie  top  of  one's  bent :  To  the  utmost) 
that  one's  inclination  or  bias  will  permit. 

top-annual,  s. 

Scots  Law:  An  annual  rent  from  «  house 
built  in  a  burgh.    (Ogilvie.) 

top-armor,  s. 

Naut. :  A  top  railing  with  posts  and  nettiiy 
on  the  top-sides. 

top-beam,  s.    A  collar-beam  (q.v.X 

top-block,  e. 

1.  Naut. :  A  single  iron-bound  hook-bloet 
It  hooks  to  an  eye-bolt  in  the  cap,  Tlie  top 
pendants  are  rove  through  the  top-blocks 
when  swaying  up  or  lowering  down  the  top- 
masts. 

2.  Vehicles:  A  projecting  piece  on  whick 
tlie  bows  of  the  carriage-top  rest  when  down. 

top-boots,  s.  pi.  Boots  having  tops  of 
light-coloured  leather,  used  chiefly  for  riding 

top-breadth,  s.  The  same  aa  Tii^ 
timber  line  (q.v.). 

top-brim,  s. 

Naut. :  The  same  as  Top-rim  (q.v.^ 

top-card,  s.    [Flat,  C.  II.  3.] 

top-chain,  5. 

Naut. :  One  of  the  chains  by  which  tha 
lower  yard  is  sustaiucd  if  the  slings  be  %htA 
away. 

top-cloth,  s.  Tarred  canvas  to  conv 
hammocks  when  stowed  away  on  the  top  ia 
action. 

top-coat,  s.    An  upper  or  overcoat. 

top-draining,  s.  The  act  or  practice  of 
draining  the  surface  of  land. 

top-dress,  v.t.  To  manure  on  the  swr- 
face,  as  land. 

"  In  moist  laud,  cuttiD^pi  can  he  made  to  grow  if  avfe 
out  even  late  In  the  spring,  esijeciatly  if  top-dreand 
and  mulched."— Scriiner's  Jiagaxine,  Apiil,  leBO,  p.  m 

top-dressing,  s.  A  dressing  of  mansre 
on  the  surface. 

"  A  top-dressing  in  apriug."— Ant*(A*on."  VstftA 
Book  for  Farmers,  p.  12. 

*  top-filled,  a.  Filled  to  the  top ;  nads 
topful. 

top-flat,  e.    [Top-card.] 

top-faller, «. 

Smith. :  A  tool  with  a  narrow  round  edga, 
like  the  peen  of  a  hammer,  and  having  ub 
ordinary  hazel-rod  handle. 

top-gallant,  u.  &  «. 

A.  As  adjective : 

1.  Naut. :  Applied  to  the  mast,  rigging,  xmk 
sail  next  above  the 
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topmast,  as,  main- 
top -  gallant  mast, 
foretop-gallant 
shrouds,  or  braces; 
mizzen  top-gallant 
sail. 

*  2.  Highest,  ele- 
vated. 

"  I  dare  appeal  to 
tbe  couBcleuces  of 
top-gallant  sparke. ' — 
L'Estrange. 

B.  ^s  substant ive :    fore  shil ^/""^P™''™™^ 

1.  Naut.  :  The 
mast,  sail,  and  rig- 
ging next  above  the 
topmast. 

"  A  Boodly  ship  with  banners  bravely  dight, 
And  flag  in  her  top-gallant,  I  esiiicle." 

Spenser;   Worlds  yanitte,  iv. 

*  2.  Tlie  highest    point,   the    summit,  the 
pinnacle. 

"  Which  to  the  high  top-gallant  of  my  Joy 
Must  he  my  convoy  in  the  secret  night. 
Farewell."  Shakesp.  :  Romeo  &  Juliet,  Ii.  4. 


FOREMAST,    SH0WIK8 
TOP-GALLANT. 


boil,  bo^;  pout,  jowl;  cat,  9ell,  chorus,  9hin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as:  expect,  Xenophon,  exist,    ph  =  C 
-ci,an.  -tian  =  ^han.    -tion.  -sion  =  shun ;  -{ion,  -$ion  =  zhiin.   -clous,  -tious,  -sious  =  shiis.   -bio,  -die,  Ac.  =  bel,  deL 
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top-bamper,  & 

Naut. :  The  mast,  spars,  and  rigging  of  a 
vessel;  boats  inboard  and  on  their  davits; 
horse  and  gang  casks,  anchors,  cables,  and 
coiled  or  belayed  rop^  of  the  running  rig- 
giug.  Sometimes  applied  to  any  unnecessary 
weight  above  deck. 

top-heavy,  a. 

1.  Lit. :  Having  the  top  or  upper  part 
heavier  than  the  lower,  so  as  to  be  liable  to 
topple  over. 

"  A  roof  should  not  be  too  heavy  nor  too  light ;  Trot 
at  the  two  extremes  a  house  top-heavy  is  the  worst."— 
WoUon ;  Architecture,  p.  48. 

2.  Fig. :  Intoxicated.    (Slang.) 

*  top-honour,  s.    a  top-saiL 

"  With  hasty  reverence  their  top-honours  lower.' 
Prior  :  Carmen  Seculare,  47B. 

toiHknot,  s. 

1,  Ord.  Lang. :  A  crest  or  knot  of  feathers 
apoD  the  head  or  top,  as  of  a  bird ;  also  an 
ornamental  knot  or  bow  worn  on  the  top  of 
the  head,  aa  by  women. 

"This  arrogiuice  Amoaute  to  the  pride  of  an  use  in 
bis  tnpplii^;  when  'tis  but  his  master's  takius  away 
bia  top-knot  to  make  an  ass  of  faimagaia." — L'BUrange. 

2.  Ichthy. :  Phrynorhombus  unimaculatuSf 
fanging  from  the  Mediterranean  to  the  shores 
of  Britain.  Bloch's  Topknot  is  Rhombus  puTW- 
tatusy  a  comparatively  small  species,  occur- 
ring in  the  English  Gliannel  and  on  the 
northern  coasts  of  Europe.  Giinther  (Study 
of  Fishes,  p.  555),  notes  that  these  fish  are 
often  confounded.  By  some  authorities  the 
popular  names  are  reversed- 

top-lantem,  s. 

Naut. :  A  large  lantern  or  light  in  the  top 
of  a  vessel ;  a  top-light. 

top-light,  s. 

Naut. :  The  same  as  Top-lantern  (q.v.). 
top-lining,  «. 

Nnntical : 

1.  The  lining  on  the  afterpart  of  the  top- 
sail, to  prevent  the  top-brim  from  chafing  the 
top-sail. 

2,  A  platform  of  thin  board  nailed  upon  the 
upper  part  of  the  cross-trees  on  a  vessel's  top. 

top-maul.  s. 

Naut. :  A  maul  kept  in  a  ship's  top  for 
driving  the  tid  out  and  in. 

top-minor,  5. 

Mope-malcing :  One  of  the  holes  through 
which  the  individual  strands  are  dravm  on 
the  way  to  the  twisting-machiue. 

*  top-proud,  a.  Froud  in  the  highest 
degree. 

"This  top-proud  fellow."   Shaketp. :  Henry  Vtlt.,  L  L 

top-rail,  a. 

Carp. :  The  uppermost  rail  of  a  piece  of 
fiaming  or  wainscoting. 

top-rim,  s. 

Naut. :  A  thin  piece  of  board  bent  round  a 
vessel's  top,  giving  it  a  finish,  and  covering 
In  the  ends  of  the  cross-trees  and  trestle-trees. 
In  order  to  prevent  the  top-sail  from  being 
ohafed. 

top-rope,  «. 

Naut. .  A  rope  to  sway  up  a  topmast. 
top-sail,  s. 

Naut. :  Tlie  second  sail  above  the  deck  on 
any  mast  (main,  fore,  or  mizzen). 

"And  when  he  was  to  leeward,  ha  kept  about  to  the 
shoreward,  and  left  vs,  and  then  we  put  out  our  top- 
ta&ea aud  gaue  them  c'hii(x."—Backluyt :  Voyages, ii.  40, 

Top-sail-schooner : 

Naut. :  A  vessel  otherwise  schooner  rigged, 
l)Ut  carrying  a  square  sail  on  the  foremast. 

top-saw,  s.  The  upper  saw  of  a  pair  in  a 
circular  saw-mill.  In  large  logs,  the  lower  and 
larger  saw  does  not  penetrate  to  the  upper  edge. 

top-sawyer,  s. 

L  Lit. :  Tlie  saviryer  who  takes  the  upjrer 
stand  in  a  sawpit,  and  gets  higher  wages  than 
the  man  below. 

H,  Figuratively  : 

1.  One  who  holds  a  higher  position  than 
another  ;  a  chief  over  others. 


2.  A  first-rate  man  in  any  line  ;  an  eminent 
man  ;  nn  aristocrat. 

"They  \jnve  got  a  tfij-naiuy^r  from  London  there." 
— B.  Disraeli:  .S/jhil.  bk.  vi„  ch.  vi. 


top— tope 

top-shaped,  a. 

Bot. :  Inversely  conical,  with  a  contraction 
towards  the  point. 

top-shell,  a. 

Zool. :  A  popular  name  for  any  shell  of  the 
genus  Turbinella,  from  the  fact  that  the  type- 
species,  TurbiTiella  pyrum,  is  by  no  means  un- 
like a  peg-top. 

top-side,  s. 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  The  top  or  upper  side. 

2.  ShipwriglU.  (PI.):  The  upper  part  of  the 
ship's  sides. 

Top-side  li-ne : 

Shipbuild. :  A  sheer  line  drawn  above  the 
top  timber  at  the  upper  side  of  the  gunwale. 

Top-side  of  round  of  beef: 

Cookery:  The  upper  part  of  the  round  or 
buttock.  It  makes  an  excellent  and  economi- 
■cal  roasting  joint. 

top-soil,  ».  The  upper  part  or  surface  of 
the  soil. 

top-soiling,  s.  The  act  or  art  of  taking 
ofT  the  top-soil  of  land  before  a  canal,  rail- 
way, &c,  is  begun. 

top-stone,  s.  A  stone  that  is  placed  on 
the  top,  or  that  forms  the  top  of  anything. 

top-tackle,  s. 

Naut. :  Tackle  used  in  swaying  a  topmast. 
top-timber,  s. 

Shipbuild.  :  The  timber  next  above  the  fut- 
tocks  in  the  ribs  of  a  ship's  side. 

If  (1)  Long  top-timber :  The  timber  above  each 
of  the  first  futtocks. 

(2)  Short  top-timber :  The  timber  above  each 
of  the  second  futtocks. 

(3)  Top-timher  line : 

Shipbuild. :  A  line  in  the  sheer  plan  drawn 
to  the  sheer  of  the  ship  fore  and  aft,  at  the 
height  of  the  under  side  of  the  gunwale  amid- 
ships. 

top-tool,  8.  A  tool  like  a  top-fuller,  but 
with  a  sharper  point. 

top,  v.i.  &  t.    [Top,  s.] 
*A.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  rise  aloft ;  to  be  eminent. 

"  These  long  ridges  of  lofty  aud  topping  mountains 
which  ruu  east  aud  west.  "—Derham  :  Fhysico-Thaology. 

2.  To  excel ;  to  rise  above  others. 

"I  have  heard  say,  he  had  not  less  than  1,000 slaves, 
some  of  whom  were  topping  merchants,  and  had  many 
slaves  under  them." — Dampier:  Voyages  (an.  1688). 

3.  To  predominate. 

"The  thougbta  of  the  mind  are  uninterruptedly 
em)>loyed  by  the  determination  of  the  will,  influenced 
by  topping  uneasiness  while  it  laiita."^Lack0 :  Human 
Understand.,  bk.  li.,  cb.  xxi. 

4.  To  be  of  a  certain  height ;  to  measure  in 
height. 

B,  Transitive : 

L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  To  cover  on  the  top ;  to  cap. 

"  Her  pile,  far  offapiJearing  like  a  mount 
Of  alabaster,  top't  with  golden  spires." 

jmton:  P.  A,  Iv.  H8. 

2.  To  pass  over  the  top  of. 

"Many  a  green  dog  would  endeavour  to  take  a  meiise 
Instead  of  topping  the  brambles,  thereby  possibly 
splitting  a  claw."— /^ieW,  March  19, 1887, 

3.  To  rise  above. 

"  A  gourd  planted'  by  a  large  nine,  climbing  by  the 
boughs  twined  about  them,  till  It  toppedBnid  covered 
the  tree."— L'JSstrange. 

*  L  To  rise  to  the  top  of. 

"  If  aught  obstruct  thy  coui'se,  yet  stand  not  atill, 
But  wind  about  till  thou  hast  topped  the  hilL" 

DerUiam :  Of  Prudence,  168. 

5.  To  cut  off  the  top  of ;  to  crop,  to  lop. 

"  These,  if  topped  aud  tailed,  the  roots  reduced  to 
pulp,  and  the  leaves  passed  through  a  chafTcutter." — 
Field,  Oct.  3,  188S. 

*  6.  To  outgo,  to  excel,  to  surpass. 

"  Topping  all  others  in  boasting," 

Skakesp.  :  Coriolanug,  ii.  L 

*  7.  To  perform  eminently. 

*  8.  To  copulate  with  ;  to  tup,  to  cover. 

"  Cassio  did  top  her."  Shakeip. :  Othello,  v,  2. 

n.  Naut. :  To  raise  one  end,  as  of  a  yard  or 
boom,  so  that  one  end  becomes  higher  than 
the  other. 

"  All  .  .  .  topped  their  booms  for  home  "—Field, 
Sept.  4,  1886. 

IF  (1)  To  top  off:  To  complete  by  putting 
over  the  top  or  uppermost  part  of;  as,  To  top 
off  a  stack  of  hay ;  hence,  to  Jinish,  to  com- 
plete. 


*  (2)  To  top  over  tml,  *  To  toppe  ouer  iayh  : 
To  turn  head  over  heels. 

"To  tumble  ouer  and  ouer,  to  toppe  ouer  tayle."— 
Ascluim:  Toxophilus,  p.  47. 

*  (3)  To  tap  up  with :  To  finish  with  ;  to 
wind  up  with. 

"  Four  engage  to  go  half-price  to  the  play  at  night. 
and  top  up  vrith  oyatora.  —Dickens:  Bleak  House. 
ch.  xf. 

*  top'-arch,^  s.  [Lat.  toparcha,  from  Gr. 
TOTrdpyij?,  Toirapxos  (toparches,  toparchos),  from 
TOTTo?  (topos)  =  a  place,  and  apxto  (archo)  =  t» 
rule.]  The  principal  man  in  a  place  or 
country  ;  the  governor  of  a  toparchy. 

"They  are  not  to  be  conceived  potent  monarchs,  bot 
toparcTu,  or  kings  of  narrow  territories."— flrffttiie  ; 
Vulgar  Erraurs. 

•  top'-ar-ch^,  ».  [Gr.  Ton-apxta  (toparGKia).'\ 
[ToPARCH.]  A  little  state,  consisting  of  a  few 
cities  or  towns  ;  a  petty  country  governed  by 
a  toparch. 

"  For  several  kings  swaying  their  ebony  sceptres  lu 
each  toparchy." — Herbert:  Travels. 

to-pan,  *.     [Native  name.] 

Ornith. :  The  Rhinoceros  Hornbill  (q.v.). 

to'-paz,  *  to-pas,  •  to-pase,  *  tn-pace» 

8.  (Fr.  tojKise,  from  Lat.  topazus,  topazon^ 
topazion,  from  Gr.  roTrofos,  Toird^tov  (topazoSf 
topazion);  origin  doubtful.] 

1.  Min. :  A  mineral  crystallizing  in  the  or- 
thorhombic  system,  possessinga  highly-perfect 
basal  cleavage,  columnar,  and  occasionally 
granular.  Hardness,  8*0  ;  sp.  gr.  3-4  to  365  ; 
Instre,  vitreous ;  colour,  shades  of  yellow, 
greenish,  bluish,  also  colourless  ;  transparent 
to  sub-translucent ;  fracture,  sub-conchoidal ; 
pyroelectnc.  Compos.:  silicon,  15'17  ;  alu- 
minium, 29-58;  oxygen,  34-67;  fluorine,  2»-58 
=  100,  with  the  formula,  AlaOyC^SiOa+iSiFs). 
Occurs  widely  distributed  in  granite,  asso- 
ciated with  beryl,  tourmaline,  Ac.  Topazes 
are  found  in  the  United  States,  Kussia,  Siberia, 
aud  other  parts  of  the  world ;  but  those  most 
prized  by  jewellers  come  from  Brazil. 

2.  Her. :  Tlie  name  given  to  the  metal  or, 
when  borne  by  peers. 

topaz-rock,  s. 

Petrol. :  A  rock  occurring  at  Schnecken- 
stein,  Saxony,  consisting  of  large  fragments 
of  tourmaline-schist  containing  topaz,  ce- 
mented together  by  quartz  and  lithomarge,, 
topaz  also  being  cryst-allized  on  the  walls  of 
cavities.  Forms  a  vein  of  considerable  thick- 
ness in  the  mica  schist. 

t$p'-a-za,  s.    (Mod.  Lat.]    [Topaz.] 

Ornith. :  Kings,  King  Humming-birds ;  a 
genus  of  Trochilidie,  with  two  species,  liaviiig 
two  tail-feathers  elongate  and  crossed.  To- 
pazapella,  tlie  more  conunon  species,  is  found 
in  Guiana  and  Trinidad,  extending  into  Brazil 
and  up  the  Amazon,  being  replaced  on  the  Rio 
Negro  by  T.  pyra. 

td-paz'-6-Kte,  s.  (Eng.  topajt;  o  connect., 
and  Gr.  Atflos  (lithos)  =  a  stone  ;  Ger.  topaz»~ 
lith.] 

Min.  :  A  variety  of  garnet,  found  in  sniail 
crystals  of  a  topaz-yellow  colour  at  Ala,  Pied- 
mont. Dana  includes  it  among  the  lime  iron- 
garnets  (andradite). 

topo  (1),  s.  [Hind.]  A  grove  or  clump  «( 
trees. 

"  The  fine  mango  topes  in  the  neighbourhood  of  ^ur 
camp.  '—Field.  April  4,  1885. 

tope  (2),  s.     [Probably  a  Cornish  word.] 

Ichthy. :  A  popular  name  for  either  of  tlie 
species  of  the  genus  Galeus.  The  Coinnmn 
Tope,  Galeus  canis,  is  widely  distnlmted 
throughout  all  temperate  and  tropical  hchs, 
ranging  as  far  as  California  and  Tasmania.  It 
is  about  six  feet  long,  dark  asn  ^ray  above  and 
white  below.  It  is  often  called  the  Miller's 
Dbg  and  Penny  Dog,  though,  according  U* 
some  authorities,  the  first  name  is  piopi^rly 
applicable  only  to  young  fish. 

tope  (3),  s.    [Pali  st'hupo;  Sansc.  st'hupa.] 

Arclueol. :  The  popular  name  for  a  particular 
kind  of  Buddhist  monument  common  in  India 
and  the  south-east  of  Asia.  The  word  tope 
has  reference  to  the  general  form  of  the  monu- 
ment, which  is  a  i>articular  form  of  or  develop- 
ment from  the  tumulu.s  (q.v.),  and  may  be 

(1)  Memorial,  built  upon   celebrated  spots; 

(2)  Dedicatory,  consecrated  to  tlie  Supri'-nii! 
Buddha  ;  or  (3)  Sepulchral,  containing  remains 
or  relics,  in   whicli   case  they   are  itrofterly 


^e,  f^t,  £ire,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pdt, 
or.  wore.  WOl^  wdrls,  whd,  son ;  mute,  cub,  cmre,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full ;  try,  Syrian,    as,  oa  =  e ;  ey  —  d :  q.u  =  kw. 
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termed  Dagobas,  and  are  frequently  found  in 
temples.  The  other  forms  are  usually  hide- 
pcuiient  structures.  From  Pali  Buddhistic 
writings  it  appears  that  topes  were  in  exis- 
tence bef-'re  the  time  of  Sakya,  and  were  ob- 
jects of  reverence  to  the  people.  The  oldest 
fcipes  are  in  the  shape  of  cupolas,  generally 
spherical,  but  sometimes  elliptical,  resting  on 
a  cylindrical,  quadrangular,  or  polygonal  base, 
rising  either  iix  a  straight  or  in  an  inclined 
line,  or  in  terraces.  The  top,  surrounded  by 
a  liaicony  of  pillars,  is 
generally  crowned  by  a 
structure,  generally 
qu;iditingular,  but  some- 
times having  the  shape 
of  an  inverted  pyramid, 
and  over  this  is  a  roof  in 
the  shape  of  an  inverted 
umbrella.  Sometimes 
several  umbrellas  are  pre- 
sent, placed  one  over  the 
other,  as  is  the  case  in  a 
rock-cut  tope  in  Ajunta, 
where  they  assume  some- 
what the  character  of  a 
spire.    The  lai-gest  topes  tope. 

were  probably  dedica- 
tory ;  the  most  numerous  are  the  sepul- 
diral  topes,  built  of  all  sizes,  and  of  all 
kinds  of  material,  according  to  the  rank  of 
the  deceased.  The  cupola  was  intended  to 
represent  the  water-bubble,  the  Buddhistic 
symbol  of  the  hoUowness  of  the  world  ;  and 
the  extendftd  umbrella  probably  typified  the 
royal  dignity  possessed  by  a  Buddhist  saint. 
The  number  of  teiTaces  and  stories  had  like- 
wise a  .symbolical  import.  The  illustration  re- 
presMits  a  tope  at  Jlanikyala,  in  the  Puiijaub. 

•  tope,  v.i.  [Ft.  tdper  =  to  cover  a  stake  ; 
Icel.  topa=^  a  word  used  by  gamblers,  and  by 
persons  drinking  =  I'll  pledge  you.]  To  drink 
ksLvd  ;  to  drink  strong  or  spirituous  liquors  to 
Kcess. 

"  The  Jolly  iiiembera  of  a  f  oping  club." 

Butler:  Epiffram  on  a  (H-vb  of  Sots,  i. 

to-pee',  to-pi',  s.  [Mahratta,  Hind.,  Src] 
A  covering  for  the  head ;  the  cork  or  pith 
kfllmets  worn  by  soldiers.    {East  Indies.) 

topee-wallah,  topi-wala,  s.  [Hind. 
=  hat-fellow,  i.e.  =  one  who  wears  a  hat.] 
A  derogatory  term  employed  by  natives  of 
India  to  designate  Europeans.    {Balfour.) 

top'-er,  «.  [Eng.  io%^),  v. ;  -er.]  One  who 
drinks  hard  ;  a  sot,  a  drunkard. 

"  Sits  amoug  his  fellow  topers  at  the  twopenny 
dub."— Searcft .-  LigM  ofJfa^re.  toL  L.  pt  i.,  ch.  t. 

top'-et,  s.    [ToupET.] 

•top'-fiil,  *  top'-full,  a.    [Eng.  top,  v. ;  -full.] 
L  Full  to  the  top  or  brim ;  brimfuL 

"  TiB  wonderful 
What  may  be  wrought  out  of  their  discontent : 
Kow  that  their  gouIb  are  top/ul  of  offence." 

Shakesp. :  King  John,  ill.  4. 

1  Very  high,  lofty. 

"  The  top  of  all  the  topfu7  heaVne." 

Cliapnian:  Uomer ;  JUadv.  761. 

tSpll,  toph'-us,  s.     [Lat.  tophus,  tofus  =  tufa 
or  tuff,  a  species  of  volcanic  rock  of  an  eaithy 
texture.] 
1.  Mi%. :  The  same  as  Tuff  (q.v.). 

*"  In  the  coustruction  of  this  vault,  the  principle  of 
wring  freeetone  for  the  ribe,  and  tojjh  for  the  imuuela, 
has  not  beeu  io\\ow6A.''—ArcheBologia.  xvii.  80. 

B.  SuTg. :  A  soft  tumour  on  a  bone  ;  also  a 
•oncretion  in  the  joints.    {Dunglison.) 

tii-plia'-^e-oiis   Cor   ceous  as  sbiis),  a. 

IToPH.]     Pertaining   to  a  toph  or  tophus; 
gritty,  sanJy. 

"Acids  mixed  with  them  precipitate  a  tophaceout 
(foilky  matter,  but  not  a  clear  substance,  "—jlr&uf/t- 
fwt :  On  Aliments,  ch.  iv. 

To'-phet.  -tTo'-pheth,  s.  [Heb.  npn  (Tophetk). 
Various  etymologies  have  been  given.  It 
was  long  siijiposed  to  have  been  derived 
from  nn  {tQj)h)~a  drum,  a  timbrel,  a  tam- 
bourine, which  was  said  to  have  been  beaten 
to  drown  the  crif.s  of  children  burnt  in  the 
fire  to  Moloch  (q.v.).  Gesenius  considers  to-phet 
to  be  =  a  spittle,  that  wliich  is  vomited,  from 
n^n  ((wj)A)  =  an  obsolete  Aramgean  \'erb  =  to 
spit,  and  believes  the  allusion  to  be  to  the 
disgust  excited  by  the  place.] 

Script. :  A  place  in  the  immediate  viciin'ty 
of  Jerusalem,  considered  by  Milton  (see  ex- 
tract) to  be  identical  with  the  valley  of  Hin- 
nom,  but  described  in  Scripture  as  in  that 
Wiley  (2  Kings  xxiii.  10 ;    Jer.  vii,  31).      It 


was  south-east  of  Jerusalem  (Jer.  xix  2)  and 
had  been  prepared  of  old  for  some  king  of 
Israel,  or  for  Moloch  (q.v.)  (Isa.  xxx.  33), 
Whatever  its  primary  design,  "high  places" 
were  erected  there,  and  it  became  the  chief 
seat  of  the  worship  of  Moloch  in  Palestine 
(2  Kings  xxiii.  10  ;  Jer.  vii.  31).  Josiah  not 
merely  stopped  that  cruel  form  of  idolatry, 
but  deiiled  the  place  (2  Kings  xxiii.  10;  Jer. 
xix.  13),  appfirently  by  making  it  the  recep- 
tacle of  the  filth  of  the  ciipital.  It  became  a 
burial  ground,  ultimately  overcrowded  with 
bodies  (Jer.  vii.  31, 32  ;  xix.  6, 11).  LGehenna, 
Moloch.  ] 

"  The  ploiaant  valley  of  Hinnom,  Tophut  thence 
And  black  Gehenna  called,  the  type  of  heU." 

Milton  ;  P.  I.,  i.  404. 

toph' -in,  a.     [ToPH.]    A  kind  of  sandstone. 

toph'-iis,  *.    [ToPH.] 

td-p£;  3.    [Topee.] 

to'-pi-a,  s.  [Lat.]  A  fanciful  style  of  mural 
decoration,  consisting  of  landscapes  of  a 
very  heterogeneous  character,  resembling 
those  of  the  Chmese,  much  used  in  the  Pom- 
peian  houses. 

*  to-pi-ar'-i-an,  a.  [Eng.  topiary  ;  -an..]  Of 
or  pertaining  to  or  practising  topiary  work. 

"  td'-pi-ar-y,  a.  [Lat.  topiarius  =  pertaining 
to  ornamental  gardening,  from  topia  {opera)  = 
ornamental  gardening,  from  Gr.  Ton-oy  (topos) 
=  a  place;  Fr.  iopiaire.]  Shaped  by  cutting 
or  clipping:  as,  topiary  work,  which  consists 
in  giving  all  kinds  of  fanciful  forms  to  arbours 
and  thickets,  trees  and  hedges. 

"  No  tcpiary  hedge  of  riuickaet 
Waa  e'er  so  neatly  cut  or  thickset" 

Butler :  Weakness  &  Misery  of  Man. 

top'-ic,  *  top'-ick,  *  top'-icke,  s.  &  a.  [Fr. 
topiqnes  =  tnpicks,  books  or  places  of  logicall 
invention  {Cotgrave),  from  Lat.  topica,  neut.  pi. 
of  topicus,  from  Gr.  TO-rrLKoq  {topikos)  =.  local, 
from  TOTTOs  {topos)  =  a  place  ;  Ital.  topica.l 

A.  As  substantive : 

L  Ordinary  Language : 

I,  The  subject  of  a  discourse,  argument, 
literary  composition,  or  conversation ;  the 
subject  of  any  distinct  portion  of  a  discourse, 
&c.  ;  the  matter  treated  of  ;  theme. 

"  We  are  much  to  blame,  that  we  banish  religious 
topiiAs  from  our  diecouree.  "—Seeker  :  Sermons,  vol. 
iv.,  aer.  IC. 

*  2.  An  argument. 

*'  Contumacious  persons  whom  no  topics  can  work 
upuii," —  Wilkins.     {Webster.) 

IL  Technically: 

1,  EhM. ;  A  general  truth  or  statement 
applicable  to  a  great  variety  of  individual  cir- 
cumstances ;  ageneial  maxim  or  dictum  re- 
garded as  being  of  use  in  argument  or  oratory ; 
a  general  head  or  department  of  thought  to 
which  any  maxim  belongs  ;  one  of  the  various 
geneial  forms  of  argument  to  be  employed  in 
probable,  as  distinguished  fromdemonstiative 
reasoning. 

"  These  topics  or  loci,  were-no  other  than  general 
ideas  applicable  to  a  great  Diauy  difTerent  subjects, 
which  the  orator  waa  directed  to  cousult,  in  order  to 
find  out  materials  for  his  Bpeech."— iftoir ;  Wtetoric, 
lecL  32. 

2.  Med. :  An  external  remedy  ;  a  remedy  for 
local  application  to  a  particular  part  of  the 
body  :  as,  a  plaister,  a  poultice,  a  blist-er,  &.c. 

"  lu  the  cure  of  atrumta,  the  topicks  ought  to  be  dia- 
cutieiit." — Wisaman:  Surgery. 

B,  As  adjective : 

*  I.  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  Pei-taining  or  belonging  to  a  particular 
place  or  locality  ;  local. 

"  All  ye  topic  gods,  that  do  inhabit  here." 

Drayton :  Foly-Olbion,  a.  80. 

2.  Pertaining  to  a  topic  or  subject  of  con- 
versation. 

3.  Pertaining  to  or  proceeding  from  a  topic 
or  maxim :  hence,  merely  probable,  as  an 
argument. 

i.  Made  up  of  commonplaces. 

"  To  finish  his  circuit  in  an  English  concordance 
and  a  topic  ioiio."— Milton  :  Areopagiiica. 

IL  Med. :  Pertaining  or  applied  to  a  par- 
ticular part  of  the  body. 

"  The  places  ought  before  the  application  of  those 
topicke  medicines,  to  he  well  prepared  with  the  razour, 
and  a  sinapieme  or  ruhicativa  made  of  mustard -seed, 
until!  ttie  place  look  red."—/'.  EollanU  :  Plinie,  bk, 
XXIX.,  ch.  VI. 

top'-ic-al,  a.    [Eng.  topic  ;  -dL]    The  same  as 
Topic,  ('.  (q.v.). 
H  Applied  sppcilically  to  a  music-hall  song, 


in  which  the  vocalist  deals  with  topics  of  the 
day. 

"  To  the  now  well-known  topical  chant  which  h« 
sang,  in  Hamlet  garb,  Dixuy  added  an  apropos  fare- 
well verse."— A^wee,  Sept.  fi,  1886. 

topical-coloring,  s.  A  term  used  in 
calico-printing  to  indica.te  that  the  color  or 
mordant  is  applied  to  specific  portions  of  the 
cloth  forming  the  pattern,  in  contradistinction 
to  the  application  of  color  to  the  cloth  in  a 
dye-bath. 

*  t6p'-ic-al-l3^,  adv.    [Eng.  topical ;  -ly.]    In  a 

topical  manner  ;   locally ;  with  limitation  to 
some  particular  part. 

"  Which  topically  applyed  become  a  Fhsiiigmus  or 

rubifying  medicine."— Browne  .■  Vulgar  Errours.  bk. 

iii.,  ch.  iiL 

top'-it,  s.     [Top.]    The  top-piece  of  a  train  of 
rods  in  well-boring. 

*  top'-less,  a.     [Eng.  top;  -less.] 

1.  So  high  as  to  have  no  visible  top :  very 
lofty. 

"  But  thine,  the  keystone  of  his  topless  tower 
Iseult,  is  one  with  Love's  own  lordliest  name." 
A.  C.  Swinburne  :  Tristram  of  Lyoncsse,  iiL 

2.  Having  no  superior ;  supreme. 

"  Sometime,  great  Agamemnon, 
Thy  topless  diiput.-^tiou  he  puts  on," 

Shakesp. :  Troilua  &  Oressida,  i.  t. 

top-man,  s.     [Eng.  top,  and  inan.] 
*  1.  Ord.  Lang. :  A  top-sawyer  (q.v.). 

"  The  pit-saw  enters  the  one  and  of  the  stuff,  th« 
toptnan  at  th©  top,  and  the  pitman  under  him."— 
Moxon :  Mechanical  Exercises. 

2.  Naut. :  A  man  standing  on  the  top;  a 
topsman. 

top' -mast,  s.     [Bug.  top,  and  mast.] 

Naut.:  The  mast  above  the  lower  mast; 
the  second  from  the  deck,  and  below  the  top- 
gallant mast. 

"  He  travels,  and  T  too.    I  tread  his  deck. 
Ascend  his  topmrist,  through  his  peering  eyes 
Discover  countries."  Cowper :  Task,  iv.  U5w 

top'-most,  a.  [Eng.  top,  and  most.1  Highest, 
uppermost. 

"  With  offer'd  vows,  in  Ilion's  topmost  tower." 
Pope :  Somer  ;  Iliad  vL  118. 

tO-pOg'-ra-pher,  S.  [Gr.  roiroypa^o^  {topo- 
graphos),  'from  totto?  {topos)  ■=  a  place,  and 
yp64>oi  igrapho)  =  to  write.]  One  who  writes 
descriptions  of  a  particular  country,  town, 
district,  tract  of  land,  or  city ;  one  skilled  in 
topography. 

"  Two  oflBcers  of  the  17th  Regiment,  one  of  whom 
will  act  aa  topographer." —Pall  Mall  Gazette,  July  25, 
1884. 

top-o-graph'-ic,  t6p-6-gr3,ph'-ic-al,  a. 

[Eng.  topograph{y) ;  -ic,  -iml.]  Pertaining  or 
relating  to  topography  ;  descriptive  of  a  place 
or  country. 

"  First,  touching  the  topograpJifcat  rteacrlption  of 
this  mighty  euipii-6."—Backluyt :  t'oyagcs,  ili.  9a 

topographical-surveying,  s.    [Sue* 

VEVING.] 

top-O-graph'-ic-al-l^,  adv.  [Eng.  topo- 
graphical; -ly.]  Ilia  topographical  manner; 
alter  the  manner  of  topogi'aphy. 

"  My  defects  will  be  perfectly  supplyd  by  such  who 
shall  topogrnphiciillu  treat  of  this  subject  in  relation 
to  thia  county  alone,"— /'uiJer  .■  Wortliies;  Kent. 

to-pog'-ra-phist,  s. 

-ist.]    A  topograi>her. 

"  Captain  Yato  and  a  Russian  topographist  have  pro- 
ceeded to  the  Murghab  Valley."— rimes,  March  29, 1886. 

to-pog'-ra-phy,    *to-pog-ra-phle,   s. 

[Fr.  tnpographie  =  the  description  of  a  place  ; 
,Lat.  topographia,  from  Gr,  T07roypa(^ta  {topogra- 
phia).}  LToPOGRAPHER.]  The  description  of 
a  particular  place,  city,  town,  district,  manor, 
parish,  tract  of  land;  a  detailed  description  of 
a  country  or  region,  including  its  cities,  1 
towns,  villages,  castles,  and  natural  features.  ^ 
Topography  is  thus  more  descriptive  and  nK)re 
detailed  tlian  geography. 

"  In  our  topographie  we  have  at  large  set  forth  and 
described  the  site  of  the  laud  of  liQltmA." —HoHnshp.d  : 
Conquest  of  Ireland.    (Pref.) 

^  Military  topography:  The  minute  descrip- 
tion of  places  with  special  referenrt-  to  tiieir 
adaptability  to  military  purposes. 

*  to-p6l'-a-try,  s.  [Gr.  totto?  {topo^)  =  a 
placH,  and  AaTpeta(Zcf (reia)=  service,  woi'sliip.  ] 
Excessive  reverence  for  or  wi-)rship  of  a  place 
or  places  ;  adoration  of  a  place  or  spot. 

*  to-p6l'~o-gy,  s.  [Gr.  Tojro?  (Mpn.s)  =  a  place, 
and  Adyo5  {toqm)  =  a  word.]  Tlie  art  or 
method  of  assisting  the  memory  by  nssocia- 


[Eng.    topograph{y) ; 


b65l,  boy ;  pout,  jovaL  ;  cat,  ^ell,  chorus,  9hln,  bench ;  go,  gem ;  thin,  this ;  sin,  as ;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist,    -ing, 
-dan.  -tian  —  shan.    -tion,  -sion  —  shun ;  -tion,  -§ion  =  2;hun.    -clous,  -tious.  -sious  =  siius.    -ble,  -cLle>  &c.  =  bel.  d$L 
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ting  the  objects  to  be  remembered  with  some 
place,  the  parts  of  which  are  well  known. 

td'pdn'-o-my",  s.  [Gr.  totto?  (topos)  ■=  a  place, 
and  oi/oju-a  {pnoma)  =  a  name.]  The  place- 
names  of  a  country  or  district ;  a  register  of 
8uch  names. 

tSp-O-n^m'-ic-al,  a.  [Eng.  toponom^y) ; 
-ical.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  toponomy  or  place- 
names. 

"  The  general  results  to  be  derived  trom  field-name 
and  toponi/mical  collectluaB.''—jl nfi^uary,  July,  1884, 
P-  7- 

top'-per,  s.    [Eng.  top;  -er.] 

1.  One  who  tops  or  excels ;  anything  su- 
perior.   (Colloq.) 

2.  An  equilateral,  single-cut  file,  or  float, 
used  by  comb-makers. 

j  3.  The  stump  of  a  smoked  cigar ;  the  to- 
bacco which  is  left  in  the  bottom  of  a  pipe- 
bowl. 

•  top'-pi^e,  *  t&p-plge,  vA.  or  t.  [Tapish.] 
To  cover,  to  hide,  to  lie  hid. 

"  Like  a  ranger 
May  toppice  wliere  he  likes." 

Ludy  Alimotii/  (1659). 

tdp'-pihg,  pr.  par.,  a.,  Si  s.    [Top,  s.] 
A,  As  pr.  par.  :  (See  the  verb). 
!B.  As  adjective :  * 

*  1.  Rising  aloft ;  lofty,  eminent. 
•*  Ridges  of  lofty  and  topping  mountains," — Derham. 
2.  Eminent,  preeminent,  surpassing,  great, 
flourishing. 


*  3.  Fine,  noble,  gallant. 
C.  As  substantive: 
I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  The  act  of  one  who  tops ;  the  act  of  cut- 
ting off  the  top. 

2.  A  blanch,  &c.,  of  a  tree  cut  off. 

3.  The  act  of  reducing  to  an  exact  level  the 
points  of  the  teeth  of  a  saw. 

4.  iPl.):  That  which  comes  from  hemp  in 
the  process  of  hatchelling. 

IL  Naut. :  Lifting  one  end  of  a  yard  higher 
than  the  other  eud. 

T[  Topping  &  lopping :  A  term  used  to  ex- 
press the  right  to  cut  the  tops  of  trees  and 
lop  the  lower  branches,  granted  under  cei'tain 
conditions  in  some  forests. 

topping-lift.  d. 

Naut.  :  A  tackle  for  raising  the  outer  end 
©f  a  gaff  or  boom. 

U  Dat^U  topping-lijt. 

Naut. :  A  rope  made  fast  to  tlie  outer  end 
of  a  davit,  and  rove  through  a  Vilock  made  fast 
to  a  vessel's  mast  aloft,  witli  a  tackle  attached. 
It  assists  in  keeping  the  anchor  clear  of  the 
rail  when  bringing  it  on  board  to  be  stowed 
on  deck. 

*  tSp'-ping-lsr,  *  top-ping-lie,  adv.  h  a, 

[Eng.  topping;  -ly.} 

A.  As  adverb : 

1.  Splendidly,  nobly. 

"  I  mean  to  marry  her  toppingly."— Jarot* :  Don 
iiuixote,  pt.  ii.,  bk.  m.,  ch.  xviiL 

2.  Proudly,  disdainfully. 

B.  As  adj. :  Eminent,  great,  gay,  showy. 

"  These  toppinglie  guests  be  in  number  but  ten." 
Tutfer :  Ifuabandry;  April. 

top'-ple,  v.i.  &  (     [Eng.  top :  dimin.  suff.  -le.] 
A.  Intrans. :   To   fall   over  or  forward,  as 
from  a  heiglit  or  top;   to  pitch  or  tumble 
down.    (Usnally  followed  by  oyer.) 

"  Here  they  burrow  luid  mine  until  the  tallest 
bous<:s  in  the  towij  are  liable  at  any  iiiument  to  topple 
oeer  or  to  subside  "—Uuily  Telegraph,  March  5,  1887. 

*  B.  Trans. :  To  throw  down  or  over ;  to 
©verturn. 

"  He  toppled  crags  from  the  precipice, 
Aud  whatsoe'er  was  built  by  day 
In  the  night  was  swept  away." 

LongfKllow  ■  Golden  f^/jend,  v. 

feop'-pling,  a.     [Eng.  toppI(e)  ;  -ing.^    Falling 
lurward  ;  ready  to  fall. 
"And  toppling  tree.s  that  twine  their  roota  with  stone 
In  ijenjeiidicular  plates." 

'  Byron :  Eeaven  &  Earth,  i.  8. 

•  top' -right  (ffft-  silent),  a.  [Eng.  top,  and 
right.]     Erect,  topmost 

"  Hie  topright  crest  from  crown  downe  battred  fallea." 
Phaer :   Virgil ;  j£neid  ix. 

•  top-side-tur'-vy,  adv.  [See  def.]  The 
same  as  Topsyturvy  (q.v,).  {Sterne  :  Tris- 
tram Shandy,  iii.  169.) 


*  top'-si-tum,  v.t.  [Topsyturvy.]  To  up- 
set, to  overtlirow. 

"  By  his  travail  toptiturneth  them." 

Sylvester :  The  Vocation  744. 

tops'-man,  s.    [Eug.  top,  and  -man.] 

1.  A  topman  (q.v.). 

2.  A  chief  or  head  cattle-drover. 

*  t6p-sy-tur'-^-l3^,  adv.  [Eng.  top^turvy ; 
-ly.]  In  an  inverted  or  reversed  state  ;  upside 
down. 

•'  Has  done  eome  clever  things  iu  his  time,  can  sing 
ft  good  song,  aud  might  well  be  employed  for  Faust 
viewed  topaytiirvily."—DaUy  TelegrapJi,  Feb.  5, 1886. 

top-sy-tur'-vir,  *  top-sie-tur-vie,  adv. 
[A  word  variously  explained.  Trench  considers 
it  a  coiTuption  of  topside  the  other  way,  as 
in  Search:  LiglU  of  Nature,  vol.  ii.,  pt.  ii., 
.  ch.  xxiii.,  *'  His  words  are  to  be  turned  topside 
t'other  way  to  understand  them."  Fitzedward 
Hall  prefers  top  set  turned  ;  and  Skeat  top  side 
turfy— i.e.,  the  top  side  set  on  the  turf  or 
ground.  Others  take  it  as  top  side  turf-way, 
which  has  the  same  meaning.]  In  an  inverted 
position  ;  upside  down ;  with  the  bottom  up- 
wards and  top  or  head  downwards. 

"It  is  truth  ^oiD8,v(Mr»tf,  entirely  loeioal  and  absurd." 
— TluLckeray  :  English  Hatnouritts,  lect.  1. 

*  top-sy-tur'-v^,  v.t.  &  i.  [Topsyturvy, 
adv.] 

A  Trans. :  To  turn  upside  down ;  to  upset, 
to  bewilder. 

"My  poor-mind  \b  all  taptyt-urvied.°—Riehardaon: 
Pamela,  ii.  40, 

E.  Intrans.  :    To  turn    upside   down  ;    to 
invert  one's  position. 


* top-sj^-tur'-vy-dom,  s.  [Eng.  topsyturvy; 
-dom.]  A  state  of  things  in  which  everything 
is  turned  upside  down  or  reversed. 

"The  view  of  cynical  topayturvydom  which  has  been 
so  long  worked  with  success  at  length  shows  signs  of 
exhaustiou."— XlTtcnteum,  March  21, 18BS,  p.  384. 

*  top-s3^-tiir-V3?-fi-ca'-tion,  s.  [Eng. 
topsyturvyfy ;  -cation.]  An  upsetting  ;  a  turn- 
ing topsyturvy. 

"A  regular  topsyturvyficatlon  of  morality."— yAoeJw- 
ray :  Paris  Sketch-book  ;  Mad,  Sand. 

*  top-s^-tiir'-vy-fly,  *  top-sy-tur'-Ti-ily', 

v.t.    [Eng.  topsyturvy;  -fy.]    To  turn  upside 
down. 

"  Vivisectlou  is  toptyturoyjled  in  a  manner  far  from 

pleading  to  humanity."— i>ailff  Telegraph,  Xov.  26, 

1685,  p.  2. 

toqae  (que  as  k),  toqaet,  s.    [Fr.= a  cap ; 

Sp.  toca ;  Ital.  tocca ;  Armor.  t6k  ;  Wei.  toe  = 
a  hat  or  bonnet.] 

1.  Ordinary  Language : 

L  A  kind  of  bonnet  or  head-dress. 

"The  policemen  ou  duty,  protected  so  far  na  their 
heads  Wei's  coucerued  by  solar  togue$."— Dally  Newt, 
July  16, 1881. 

2.  A  small  nominal  money  of  account  used 
in  trading  on  some  parts  of  the  west  coast  of 
Africa;  forty  cowries  make  one  toque,  and 
five  toques  one  hen  or  galinha.     {Simfnwnds.) 

IL  Zool. :  The  genus  Macacus. 

tor,  s.  [Wel.=:  a  bulge,  a  hill.]  A  high  pointed 
rock  or  hill.  It  occurs  frequently  in  place- 
names  in  the  south-west  of  England,  and 
especially  in  Devonshire,  as  Glastonbury  Tor, 
Torbay,  Toi-quay,  &c. 

"  Here  are  no  tors,  no  cooinbes,  hardly  a  grove,  and 
no  quaint  or  sudden  contrasts  in  colouring.  "—/"ieW, 
Dec.  28,  1B85. 

tor* -ah,   tor* -a,  thor'-ali  (th  as  t),  a. 

[Heb.  m^n  it(yrah)  =  a  law,  from  rn;  (yarah) 
=  to  point  out.] 

H^rew  Literature:  A  law  ;  a  definite  com- 
mandment laid  down  by  any  recognized  autho- 
rity. When  used  with  the  definite  article, 
the  word  refers  specifically  to  the  written  or 
Mosaic  law,  and  often  to  the  Ten  Cominand- 
ments, 

tor'-ban-ite,  s.  [After  Torbane  Hill,  near 
Bathgate,  Scotland,  where  found  ;  sutf.  -ite 
(Minr).;\ 

Min.  :  A  name  given  to  a  subst-ince  formei'ly 
largely  used  as  a  source  of  supply  for  paraffin, 
&c.,  which  it  yielded  by  destructive  distilla- 
tion. Resembles  a  bituminous  shale,  but 
various  analyses  show  tliat  it  has  a  tolei-ably 
uniform  composition,  the  mean  of  five  analyses 
yiel<ling:  carbon,  81-15;  hydrogen,  11-48; 
oxygen,  about  6"0  ;  nitrogen,  r:iV  =  100.  Ex- 
cluding the  nitrogen,  the  fnrnmla   becomes 


Tery  nearly  C4oHflB02.25.  which  requiroB  car- 
bon, S2-lfl  ;  hydrogen,  11*64 ;  oxygen,  6-17. 

tor'-'ber-ite,  «.    [Torbernite.] 

tor'-bem-ite,  «.    [Named  after  Torber  (T.at. 

Torbernus)  Bergmann,  the  chemist;  suff.  -ile 

(JtfiTi.).] 
MiT^  :  The  same  as  Uranite  (q.v.). 
tore,  s.    [See  def.]   The  same  as  Torque  (q.v-X 

"  Two  interesting  papers  '  On  the  Tore  of  the  Celts, 
by  Dr.  Bainuel  Birch,  will  be  fouud  iu  the  Ai-ch^olug- 
ichI  Journal  (ii.  368,  lii.  27)."— .ffi»a«f :  Ancient  Bronze 
of  Great  Britain,  p.  876. 

tor^e,  s.    [Torch.] 

Her. :  The  same  as  Wreath  (q.v.), 

tor9h,  *  torche,  a.  [Fr.  torche,  from  Ix)w 
Lat.  tortia,  (oT-iica  =:  a  torch,  from  Lat.  tcrtvn, 
pa.  par.  of  torq^teo  =  to  twist,  because  made  of 
a  twisted  roll  of  tow  or  the  like.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  A  light  to  be  carried  in  tlie 
hand,  made  of  some  combustible  substance, 
as  resinous  wood,  twisted  flax,  hemp,  &c., 
soaked  with  tallow  or  other  inflammable  sub- 
stance ;  a  large  candle;  a  flambeau.  Torches 
for  military  purposes  are  made  of  a  numlwr 
of  strands  of  twine,  slightly  twisted,  or  of 
old  rope,  covered  with  a  composition  to  give 
light,  consisting  of  tallow,  wax,  and  rosin,  wr 
equivalent  ingredients. 

"  We  then  had  the  town  open  before  ua,  and  pie- 
eently  saw  lighted  torches,  or  caiidlea,  all  t)ie  t>M\u 
over  J  whereas  before  tlie  gun  wtu  tired  tltere  waa  t>ut 
one  light."— Bampier:  Voyages  {h-u.  1G84). 

2.  Bot.(Pl.):  Verhascum  Thapsus.  So  namei 
because,  according  to  Parkinson  and  Coles, 
quoted  by  Prioi',  the  stalks  were  formei-lj 
dipped  in  suet  to  burn  at  funerals,  and  else- 
where. According  to  Lyte,  quoted  by  Brittea 
&  Holland,  because  the  plant  with  its  yellovr 
flowers  resembles  a  wax  taper. 

torch  -  bearer,  *.  One  who  attevwio 
anotlier  with  a  torch ;  one  who  cavriea  a 
torch. 

"  To  be  to  thee  this  night  a  torch-bearer, 
Aud  light  thee  ou  tliy  way  to  Mantua. 

Shakeap. :  Romeo  A  Juliet.  iW.  ^ 

torch-dance,  s.  a  dance  in  which  tta,«k 
performer  eai-ries  a  torch. 

torch-light,  s.  &  a. 

A.  As  suhsU :  The  light  of  a  torch  t  9t 

torches. 

"It  is  of  a  mellow  colour,  and  has  great  torae  awl 
brilliancy:  it  is  illuiiiinat«d  by  torch-light."— Uey- 
nolcU:  A  Journey  to  Plunders  A  Holland. 

H.  As  adj. :  Done  or  perfoi'med  by  the  light 
of  torches  :  as,  a  torch-light  procession. 

torch-race,  «.  A  kind  of  race  among  tli4 
ancient  Greeks  at  certain  festivals,  in  whicla 
the  runnel's  carried  lighted  torches,  whi.-h 
were  passed  from  one  to  another  in  a  uiai'JMH- 
not  now  well  understood. 

*  torch-Staff,  «.    The  staff  of  a  torttli,  by 

which  it  is  carried. 

"  The  horBeiuen  sit  like  fixed  candleetitka. 
With  torcfi-ttavet  iu  their  hand." 

^laketp. :  Henry  T„  Iv.  l. 

torch-thistle,  5. 

Bot. :  The  Cactacean  genus  OereuB.  |B» 
named  because  the  species  are  used  Vy  tli« 
Indians  for  torches. 

torch-wood,  c. 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  Resinoiu  wood  flt  tor  leak- 
ing torches. 

"High  mountain  countries,  windy,  and  MvcBed 
with  8now,  bear  ordinarily  trees  that  yield  t«rmh-to>iod 
aud  iJitch,  as  pines,  cone-treee.  uud  such  Uk«."— />. 
Holland  i  Plutarch,  p.  662. 

2.  Bot. :  The  genus  Cereus,  spec.  C.  Agrfajw- 

nUS.      [TORCH-THISTLi.] 

tor^h,  v.t.    [Etym.  doubtful.] 

Plaster. :  To  point  the  inside  joints  of  skitinjr 
laid  on  lath  with  hair  and  lime. 

*  tor9h'-er,  «.     [Eng.    torch,  b.  ;   -«■.]     On<i 
who  gives  light. 

"  Ere  twice  the  horses  of  the  sun  shall  bring 
Tlieir  fiery  torcher  his  diurnal  ring." 

Shaketp.  :  All's  WeU,  ii  L 

t  tor9h'-f"ire,  «.     [Eng.   Uyrch,  a.,  and  Are.] 
The  light  of  torches. 

"  A  balcony  lay  blaeli  beneath,  until 
Out.  amid  a  guah  of  torchfire,  gtey-lialred  men 
Came  on  it,  and  harangued  tlie  jieople." 

Browning-  Sordetlo,  iit 

*  torch'-less.  a.    [Eng.  torch,  s.  ;  -less.]    Wiih- 
out  a  torch  ;  not  lighted  ;  dark. 

"  It  18  resolved— they  niareli— cunaenting  Ntj^ht 
Guideu  with  her  stir  their  dim  and  tori-hlims  tliL'liL' 
Dyr'm  :  Lara,  ii,  U. 


&te,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father:   we,  wet.  here,  camel,  her,  there:   pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;   go,  pdt, 
or.  wore,  woj.r.  worlt,  who,  soa;  mj^j,  caj,  ciire.  uni':'3.  car.  rule,  f«U:  try.  Syrian,     se,  ce  =  e  -  ''.-•t  _-  a*  o\\  _  i.w. 


torcular— torosity 
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tor'-cu-lar,  s.    [Lat. ,  from  torgiieo = to  twist.  ] 
Surg. :  A  tourniquet  (q.  v.). 
torcular -Herophili,  s. 

AiuU. :  The  common  point  to  which  the 
sinuses  containeil  in  the  several  processes  or 
folds  of  the  dura  mater  couverge.    (Quain.) 

tor-dy'-li-Tim,  s.  [Mml.  Lat.,  from  Lat. 
tordyllon,  tordyloii ;  Gr.  Top&vKiov  (tordtUion), 
T6p5v\ov  {tordidon)  —  hartwoit.    (See  def.)J 

Bot :  Hitrtwort ;  a  genus  of  Peucedanidie. 
XJiiibels  compound;  bracts  and  bracteoles 
linear,  or  none;  petals  incurved  fit  the  tip; 
c:iiT>els  with  three  dorsal  and  twn  distant 
marginal  rilis,  all  indistinct,  witl\  one  or  three 
vittse  in  their  interetices.  Known  species 
t^'elve,  fr-nn  the  temperate  parts  of  the  Old 
World.  One  is  British,  Tordylium  Tiiaxiinum. 
It  has  a  hispid  stem,  and  pinnate  leaves,  with 
one  tn  three  paii's  of  pinnatitid  leaflets,  and 
small  umbels  of  white  or  piuk  subsessile 
flowers. 

tore,  pret.  of  v.    [Tear,  v.] 

^  It  is  used  rarely  as  a  pa.  par. 

"  Yet  was  his  helmet  hacked  tuid  hewed, 
His  acton  ijierced  H.iid  tore." 

Scott :  Eve  of  St.  John, 

•ore  (1),  s.  [Etym.  ddubtful.l  The  dead  grass 
that  remains  on  mowing  land  in  winter  and 
spring. 

"  Proportion  according  to  rowen  of  tore  upon  ttie 
groMud. '—Mortimer :  Busbandry. 

tore  (2),  s.    [Torus.] 

tor-e-a-dor\  tor-re-a-dor',  a.  [Sp.,  from 
toro  (Lat.  (a)ir»s)  =  a  bull.]  A  bull-t5ghter, 
especially  one  wlio  fights  on  horseback. 

td-re'-ni-a,  s.  [Xamed  after  Olaf  Toren,  a 
Swedish  clergyman,  who  discovered  Torenia 
asiatica  in  China.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Linderniese.  Herbs  with 
opposite  leaves  and  racemes  of  personate 
flowers,  purple,  lilac,  pale  blue,  orwhite.  From 
India,  tropical  Australia,  and  South  America. 
The  juice  nf  tiie  leaves  of  Torenia  asiatica  is 
eonsidered  on  the  Malabar  coast  to  be  a  cure 
for  gonorrlioea. 

"  to-rette,  to-rete,  s.  [Fr.  touret  =  a  drill.] 
A  ring,  such  as  those  by  wliich  a  hawk's  lune 
iir  leash  was  fastened  to  the  jesses,  or  such  as 
are  affixed  to  dogs'  collars. 

to-reu-ma-tog'-ra-phS^,  «■  [Gr.  ropevfxa 
(torejima),  genit.  Topev/AaToy  (tore.ainatos)  = 
work  in  relief,  and  ypatfuo  (grapW)  ~  to  write.] 
A  description  of  ancient  sculptures  and  basso- 
relievos. 

t6-reu-ma-t6l'-6-gy,  5.  [Or.  ropevfxa  (to- 
reuma)  geiiit.  TopeuftaTos  (tore^imatos)  =  work 
in  relief,  and  Ao7os(Zog'os)  =  a  discourse.]  The 
science  or  art  of  sculpture  ;  a  treatise  on 
sculpture. 

to-reu'-tic,  a.  [Gr.  ropevTLKa^  (toreutikos)  = 
pertaining  to  works  in  relief;  TopeuTTjs  (to- 
revtes)  =z  one  who  works  in  relief,  an  em- 
bosser ;  Topevu)  (toreuo)  =  to  work  in  relief,  to 
emboss.]  Pertaining  to  carved  or  sculptured 
work.  Applied  in  its  widest  sense  to  articles 
formed  in  any  style  or  in  any  material, 
rooflelled,  carve*!,  or  cast,  but  sometimes 
restricted  to  metallic  carvings  or  castings  in 
basso-relievo. 

"  No  technical   developnient  has  been  more  ex* 

ttaordiuary  in  Scotland  tliao  that  of  the  toreutic  art." 

—Atlientgutn,  July  19,  18S4,  p.  SS. 

't«T-f&'-9e-oiis  (or  ceous  as  shus),  a.  [Eng. 
tv/rf;  Lat.  suff.  -aceous.]  Growing  in  bogs  or 
mosses.    (Said  of  plants.) 

tor'-gant, «.    [Targant.] 

tor'-goch  (ch  guttural),  «.  [Wei.  =  red  belly : 
tor  =  belly,  and  coch  =  red.]    [Char  (1),  «.] 

Ichthy. :  Salmo  perisii,  a  trout  from  the 
lakes  of  North  Wales. 

"*  tor-i-^,  v.t.  [Eng,  tory  ;  -fy.)  To  make  a 
Tory  of;  to  convert  to  Conservatism. 

"  He  is  Liberalizing  them  instead  of  tbelr  Tortfying 
'to\ra"—Sir  &.  C.  Leuiis :  Letters,  p.  202. 

tSr'-i-lis,  s.  [Etym.  doubtful.  Perhaps  from 
Gr,  Topeuu  (toreuo)  =  to  emboss ;  from  the 
'  appearance  of  the  fruit.  (Sir  J.  E.  Smith.y] 
Bot. :  Hedge-parsley.  Formerly  a  genus  of 
Caucalinidae,  now  reduced  to  a  sub-genus  of 
Caucalis  (q.v.).  The  fruit  is  covered  between 
tiie  primary  ridges  with  spreading  or  ad- 
pressed  bristles. 


tor'-ment,  *  tour-ment.  *  tar-ment,  s. 

[O.  Fr.  torment  (Fr.  toitrment),  from  LaL 
tormentum  =:a.n  instrument  fur  hurling  stones, 
an  instrument  of  torture,  torture.  From  the 
same  root  as  tnrture  (q.v.).J 

*  1.  An  engine  of  war,  used  to  hurl  sUmes 
or  darts. 

"All  tormeritf  of  war,  which  we  call  enginefl,  were 
first  invented  by  klnga  or  goveruours  u£  wsta."— 
hlyot :  Qovemour, 

*  2.  A  tempest. 

"  In  to  the  se  of  .Spn.yn  wer  dryueii  In  a  tnrment 
Among  the  Sarazius."  li.  Branne,  p.  14& 

3.  Extreme  pain  or  anguish  ;  the  utmost  de- 
gree of  misery  either  of  body  or  mind  ;  torr.ure. 

"  In  which  his  tormc7it  often  was  so  great. 
That,  like  a  lyon.  be  wouhl  cry  ami  rore," 

8jji:iiser :  F.  Q  ,  I.  x.  28. 

4.  That  which  causes  pain,  vexation,  or 
misery. 

"  They  brought  unto  him  all  sick  persona  that  were 
taken  with  divers  diBtjusee  and  torments."— Mtitt.  iv.  24. 

tor-ment',  *  tour-ment,  *  tur-ment,  v.t. 
[O.  Fr.  tonnenter  {?T.  tourmenter).'} 

1.  To  put  to  extreme  pain  or  anguish  ;  to 
inflict  excruciating  pain  on,  either  of  body  or 
mind  ;  to  torture. 


*  2.  To  pain,  to  adlict.     (Matt.  viii.  6.) 

3.  To  vex,  to  tease,  to  harass,  to  plague, 
(CoUofi.) 

"  PerpetuaUy  tormented  with  this  thought," 

Dyrom  ■  The  Pond, 

*  4.  To  put  \ut(\  a  state  of  great  agitation. 

"  Then  souring  on  main  win^. 
Tormented  all  the  air.'  UUton :  P.  L.,  vx  S44 

tor-ment'-er,  s.  [Eng.  torinent,  t.  ;  -er.] 
One  who  or  that  which  torments  ;  a  tormentor. 

*  tor'-ment-fiil,  a.  [Eng.  torment ;  -fiU{V).] 
Causing  torment ;  tormenting. 

"  Set  u»  at  liberty  from  all  other  tormentful  fearB." 
—  Williitu  .   //(itural  /ietigion,  bk.  i.,  ch.  xy. 

tor'-men-tll,  s.    [Torment  ill  a.] 

Bot:  Pote)itUla'Torin€ntilla^  formerly  Tor- 
mentilla  officinalis.  The  stem  is  slender,  tlie 
leaves  thre<;-f(iliolate,  more  rarelj'  flve-folio- 
late ;  the  petals  usually  four  in  place  of  the 
nurmfll  five  of  other  PotentiUas.  Abundant  (m 
heaths,  copses,  and  di-y  pastures,  flowering 
from  June  to  September.  The  rootstock, 
which  is  very  astringent,  is  used  for  tanning, 

t  tor' -  men  -  til  -  la,  s.  [Lat.  tormentum  =^ 
pain,  from  the  supposed  efficacy  of  the  tor- 
mentil  in  curing  toothache  and  diseases  of  the 
bowels.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Potentillidae,  now  rairged 
in  Potentilla,  TormentUla  officinalis  and  reptatu 
are  now  Potentilla  Torm^^ntilla  and  reptans. 

tor-ment'-ing,  pr.  par.  or  a.    [Torment,  v.] 

tor-ment'-ing-l^,  adv.  [Eng.  tonnenting; 
-ly.]  In  a  tormenting  manner;  so  as  to 
torment  ;  in  a  manner  tending  to  cause 
anguish  or  torture. 

"  He  bounflt  anil  bet  his  hed  tormtntingli/." 

Gaecoigne:  Dan  Bariholomew  of  Bath*. 

*  tor-ment-ise,  *  tur-ment -ise,  a.  [Tor- 
ment, v.]    Torment,  torture. 

"  Rather  than  ban  another  turmentlie' 

Chancer:  C.  T.,  14,86*. 

tor-menf -or,    *  tor-ment-onr,     *  tur- 
ment-our,  «.    [Eng.  tormtnt;  -or.] 
I,  Ordinary  Language : 

I.  One  who  or  that  which  torments ;  one 
who  or  that  which  causes  anguish  or  misery. 

"  Perpetual  tormentors  of  tbemselvea  with  nn- 
necessary  ieara."— B^  Taylor:  Sermons,  vol.  i.,  aer.  9. 

*  2.  One  who  inflicts  penal  tortures ;  an 
executioner. 

"  HIb  lord  ,  ■  .  delivered  blm  to  the  tormenters, 
till  he  should  pay  aXV—Mattlieio  xvilL  84. 

3.  A  large  iron  flesh-fork,  used  by  cooks  at 
sea. 

II.  Agric.  :  A  heavy  harrow  with  cutting 
teeth,  used  in  English  hu.sbandry  for  breaking 
down  stiff"  clods,  or  tearing  up  the  surface- 
turf.  It  resembles  a  harrow,  but  runs  on 
wheels,  and  each  tine  is  a  hoe  or  cutting-share. 

*  tor-ment'-ress,  *  tor-ment-resse,   a. 

[Eng.  torment ;  -ress.  ]    A  female  who  torments. 
"  The  scourge  and  tormentresse  of  glorie  and  honour." 
~-P.  BoUand:  Plinie,  hk.  xxvili.,  ch.  iv. 

*  tor'-ment-rj^,  *  tour-ment-rie, «.  [Eng. 

torment ;  -ry.\    A  torment,  a  torture. 

"  Than  sayst  thou,  that  It  is  a  tourmentrle 
To  Bom-e  hire  pride."  Chaucer:  0.  T.,  6,7^       | 
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tor'-min-a,  s.  pi.    [Lat.] 

Patkol. :  Severe  griping  pains  in  the  .sto- 
mach, particularly  in  dysentery  and  kindred 
artections. 

*  tor'-min-oiis,  a.  [Tormina.]  Suffering 
fiom  oratlected  with  tormina;  characterized 
by  tormina ;  griping. 

torn,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [Teae,  v.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  (See  the  verb), 

2.  Bot. :  Irregularly  divided  by  deep  in- 
cisions. 

tor-na'-do,  s.  [Sp.  tomada  =  a  return,  from 
iornar  —  to  return ;  Lat.  (orjto  =  t<t  turn 
(q.v.),  with  reference  to  the  rotatory  chai-acter 
of  the  storm.] 

Meteor.:  A  whirlwind  or  rotating  storm  ui 
extreme  violence,  uenally  coming  on  suddenly, 
extending  over  a  width  of  a  few  hundred  yards 
or  less,  and  tr;ivelljiig  rapidly,  so  that  it  renmins 
but  a  brief  time  over  any  locality,  but  fright- 
fully destructive;  in  its  effects.  It  appears  to  be 
a  secondary  result  of  a  cyclone,  but  is  far  more 
violent  than  the  latter  within  its  limited  area. 
It  is  generally  acrumpuniod  by  rain  and  light- 
ning. Tornados  occur  in  many  comitrieH,  Uut 
are  most  frequent  in  the  region  adjoining 
the  upper  Mississippi,  where  largf  (rees  an! 
uprooted  or  twisted  off,  towns  ucca8ion!iIl\ 
obliterated,  and  many  live.s  destioyed  within  ; 
minute  of  time.  Watcr-apouts.sand-whiils.  &>■., 
are  of  the  same  character,  but  of  lean  vit-I-i.cu 

tor-na-tel'-la,  «.     [Mod.  Lat.,  dimiu.  from 
Lat.  tornus  =  a  turner's  wheel,  a 
lathe.] 

Zonl.  &  Pakeont. :  The  type-genns 
of  Tornatcllida;  (q.v.).  Shell  sidid, 
ovate,  with  a  conical,  m;iny  - 
whorled  spire;  aperture  long,  nar 
row,  rounded  in  front;  outer  lip 
sharp;  columella  with  a  strong, 
tortuous  fold  ;  opL-rculiini  horny, 
elliptical,  lainellai'.  Recent  spe- 
cies sixteen,  widely  distributed  in 
deep  water.  Fossil,  seventy,  from 
the  Trias  onward.  Used  also  of  any  individual 
of  the  genus. 

tor-na-tel'-li-dde,  *!.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  toma- 
tel(laj;  Lat.  fem.  pi,  ad,j.  suff.  -idee.] 

Zool.  &  Palceont. :  A  family  of  Tectibran- 
chiata  (q.v.).  Shell  external,  solid,  spiral  or 
convoluted;  sub-cylindrical ;  aperture  long 
and  narrow  ;  columella  plaited ;  sometimes 
operculated.  Animal  with  a  flattened,  diao- 
like  head,  and  broad,  obtuse  tentacles;  foofc 
ample,  with  lateral  and  operculigerous  lobes. 
The  shells  of  tliis  family  are  chielly  extinct; 
they  commence  in  the  Coal-measures  and  a^ 
tain  their  maximum  in  the  Chalk. 

tor-n^-tel-li'-na,  «.  [Dimin.  from  M*d. 
LaL  tor)ia/€/to(q.v.).] 

Zool. :  A  genus  of  Helicidse,  with  twenty 
species,  from  Cuba,  South  America,  iia 
Pacific  Islands,  and  New  Zealand.  Shell  ii»- 
perforate,  ovatie,  or  elongated,  with  a  semi- 
lunar apertuie,  a  twisted  and  truncated  coI»> 
mella,  and  a  one-plaited  inner  lip.  (WooA- 
ward.) 

tor-na-ti'-na,  s.    [Tobnatella.] 

Zool.  (6  Pakeont. :  A  genus  of  TornatelTidA 
(q.v.).  Shell  cylindrical  or  fusiform,  spirv 
conspicuous,  suture  channelled,  columella 
plaited.  Animal  with  broad  head,  roundoii 
in  front,  with  triangular  tentacular  lobei, 
eyes  at  their  base  ;  foot  truncated  in  fronts 
Twenty-four  recent  species,  widely  distribute* 
on  sandy  bottoms,  ranging  to  thirty-fiTt 
fathoms.  Thirteen  fossil  species,  from  tJtat 
Tertiary. 

*  tome,  v.t.  or  i,    [Torn,  v.] 

*  tor-ne-a-ment,  s.    [Tournament.] 

t  tor-nSg'-ra-ph^,  s.  [Eng.  &c.,  tomadt, 
and  Gr.  ypai^-q  (graphe)  =  a  description,  a 
delineation.]    A  description  of  tornadoes. 

tor'-ose,  tbr'-oiis,  a.  [Lat.  torosus,  from 
torus  =  a  round  swelling  place,  a  protuber- 
ance.] 

1,  Atiat.  (£  Zool. :  Swelling  into  knobs,  aa 
the  veins  and  muscles, 

2.  Bot. :  Uneven,  alternately  elevated  and 
depressed. 

*  t6r-03'-i-t^,  a.  [Eng.  toros(e);  -ity.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  torose  or  torous. 


boil,  b^;  p6iit,  J^l;  cat,  fell,  choms,  ^hin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a§;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist,    ph  =  f: 
-«lan.  -tian  =  shan.   -tion,  -sion  =  shiin ;  -tion.  -^lon  =  zhnn.   -clous,  -tious,  -slous  =  shiis.   -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  bel.  deL 
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tbrpedinidsB — torpify 


tor-pe-dm'-i-daa,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  L;it.  t^irpedo, 
geuit.  torpedin(is) ;  Lat.  fein.  pi.  adj.  sufF. 
-idee.] 

1.  Ichthy. :  Electric  Rays;  a  family  of 
Batoidei,  with  six  genera,  chi^-Hy  from 
tropical  and  sub-tropical  seas.  The  trunk  is 
a  broad,  smooth  disc  ;  tail  witli  a  longitudinal 
fold  on  each  side  ;  a  rayed  dorsal  generally, 
and  a  caudal  fin  always,  present;  anterior 
nasal  valves  confluent  into  a  quadraugnlar 
lobe ;  an  electric  organ  composed  of  vertical 
bfXjuMiial  prisms  between  the  pectoral  tins 
aud  the  he^id. 

2.  Pakeoiit. :  A  large  fish  of  the  general  ap- 
pearancH  of  a  Torpedo  has  been  found  iu  tlio 
Eocene  nf  Monte  Bolca  ;  and  Cyclubatis,  from 
the  upper  cretfU'eous  limestone  of  Lebanon, 
is  probaTily  another  extinct  representative  of 
tills  lamily. 

•  tor-pe'-dia-otis,  a.  [Lat.  torpedo,  genit 
torfeJiniis—  a.  Ltirpedn  {q.v.).J  Of  or  pertain- 
ing to  tlie  torpedoes  ;  resembling  a  torpedo  ; 
exerting  a  numbing  influence. 

tor-pe'-do,  s.      [Lat.,    from  torpeo  =  to   be 
numb  nr  torpid  q.v  ).] 
1.  IiMhijoUigi) : 

(1)  The  typegeijus  of  Torpedinidee  (q.v.), 
with  tiie  cliiir;ietevs  of  the  family.  Tlieie  are 
six  spofies  distributed  over  the  Atlantic  and 
Indian  oceans  ;  tliree  of  these  occur  in  the 
Mediteiranean,  and  two.  Torpedo  marmorata 
and  T.  h^betans,  are  sometimes  found  on  the 
Bntisli  const.  The  elei'tric  organs  consist  of 
many  perpendii  nlar  prisms,  mostly  hexagonal, 
the  wliole  forming  a  kidney-sliapeil  mass. 
Kach  column  in  the  living  fish  apjte.irs  like  a 
clear  trembling  jelly.  Hunter  counted  470  of 
these  columns  in  a  spcciijien  of  T.  imtniwrata, 
and  says  that  the  partitions  between  them  are 
fuUofarte- 
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the  former  and  the  three  anterior  branches  of 
tlie  latter  being  each  as  thick  as  the  spinal  cord. 
The  fish  gives  the  electric  shock  voluntarily, 
to  stun  or  kill  its  prey  or  in  self-defence ;  but 
to  receive  the  shock  the  object  must  complete 
the  circuit  by  communicating  with  the  fish  at 
two  distinct  points,  either  directly  or  through 
the  medium  of  some  conducting  body.  The 
ibrce  of  the  discharge  varies  with  the  size  and 
Tigour  of  the  fish;  large  and  healthy  speci- 
mens can  inflict  severe  shocks  sufficient  to 
disable  a  man.  The  electric  currents  gene- 
rated in  these  fish  possess  all  the  other  known 
powers  of  electricity :  they  render  the  needle 
magnetic,  decompose  chemical  compounds, 
and  emit  sparks. 

(2)  The  common  name  of  any  individual  of 
the  genus.  One  of  the  best  known  species  is 
Torpedo  mamwrata.  (See  illusti'ation.)  It  is 
dark  brown  in  colour,  lighter  round  the  eyes. 
Specimens  have  been  taken  weighing  a  hun- 
dred pounds,  but  they  usually  average  about 
half  that  weight,  with  the  disc  about  thirty 
inches  broad.  T.  Ae&etoTW,  more  rarely  met 
with,  Is  dark  chocolate-brown  above,  white 
Iwnoath.  Torpedo  occidentalia  is  a  well-known 
American  species. 

"  Torpedog  dellrer  their  opium  at  a  distance,  aud 
Btnpefy  beyoud  themselvea," — Brovme :  Vulgar 
Srrowrs,  bk.  iil.,  ch.  vit 

2.  Ordn. :  A  vessel  or  engine  charged  with 
an  explosive  which  Is  fired  by  contact,  by  con- 
cussion, or  by  electricity.  Torpedoes  are 
divided  iuto^ 

(1)  Naut. :  These  may  be  sub-divided  into 
five  classes  :  (a)  drifting,  (&)  anchored,  (c) 
boom,  (d)  locomotive,  (e)  manoeuvred. 

(a)  The  drifting  preceded  the  boom  and  man- 
oeuvred, and  was  adapted  for  circumstances 
and  positions  where  it  might  be  allowed  to 
drift  with  the  stream  or  tide  against  a  vessel 
in  a  rive."  oi  channel  or  lying  at  anchor. 


(b)  The  anchored  torpedo  is,  in  fact,  the  sub- 
marine mine,  and  is  a  caisson  chai-ged  with 
gunpowder,  gun-cotton,  or  dynamite,  that  may 
be  exploded  either  by  concussion  or  by  elec- 
tricity Anchoied  torpedoes  are  firndy  at- 
tacbed  to  submerged  structures,  or  to  a  cable 
or  swaying  boom  which  alluws  them  some 
lateral  play. 

(c)  The  boom  or  spar  torpedo  is  a  mine 
affixed  to  a  boom  which  projects  from  the 
bows  of  a  smtfll  swift  vessel.  It  is  depressed 
and  exploded  when  in  contact  with  the  vessel 
which  it  is  sought  to  destroy.  It  is  of  sheet- 
copper  with  brazed  joints,  and  has  a  sensitive 
primer,  with  a  cylindro-conical  head  commu- 
nicrating  with  the  magazine.  The  liead  is  in 
contact  with  and  protected  from  the  w;iter  by 
a  thin  hemispherical  cap  of  soft,  well-annealed 
copper.  The  charge  is  usually  tired  by  con- 
tact, but  sometimes  by  electricity. 

(d)  Tl  e  locomotive  torpedo  is  adapted  to  be 
propelled  usually  beneath  tin;  surface  of  the 
water,  its  course  and  depth  being  determined 
and  regulated  by  various  devices  to  bring  it 
into  contact  with  the  ship  against  which  it  is 


FIG.    2.     SECTION. 

TORPEDO. 

A.  Explosive  chamber,    a.  Compensating  water-tanks, 
c.  Compressed  air-cliamber. 

directed.  Of  locomotive  torpedoes,  the  White- 
head, or  fish  torpedo,  wliich  is  impelled  by 
means  of  compressed  air,  and  which  carries  a 
charge  of  gnu-cotton  in  its  head,  is  the  best 
known  example.  Several  other  forms  of  tor- 
pedo have  been  invented. 

(e)  Manoeuvred  torpedo,  so  called  because  its 
course  can  be  directed  from  a  ship  or  from  the 
shore.  The  Sims-Edison  torpedo  is  the  most 
effective  example  of  this  class.  It  is  propelled 
by  electricity,  and  is  steered  and  the  charge 
fired  by  the  same  agent. 

^  Several  terms  used  in  practice  are  rather 
broadly  than  accurately  technical.    Such  are  : 

Can  torpedo:  A  torpedo  in  a  metallic  cais- 
son. 

Lanyard  torpedo :  A  torpedo  discharged  by 
pulling  a  lanyard,  &c. 

Magnetic  torpedo :  A  torpedo  exploded  by 
electro-magnetism,  by  spark  or  wire,  in  con- 
tradistinction to  one  fired  by  clockwork,  &c. 

Submarine  torpedo :  A  torpedo  placed  be- 
neath the  surface  of  the  water,  in  a  similar 
manner  to  a  subterranean  mine.     [(2).] 

(2)  Mil. :  A  subterranean  mine  or  counter- 
mine to  destroy  a  work,  a  storming  column, 
or  a  working  paity.  In  this  sense  a  petard 
may  be  con.sidered  as  a  torpedo.  Torpedoes 
for  land  defence  are  usually  shells  of  small 
calibre,  six  and  twelve-pounders,  provided 
with  a  percussion  or  friction  device  which 
causes  an  explosion  when  the  ground  over 
the  torpedo  is  stepped  on.  Sometimes  several 
are  laid  in  a  row,  and  a  piece  of  boai'd  placed 
over  them  to  increase  the  chances  of  ex- 
plosion. 

torpedo-anchor,  s.  An  anchor  or  fas- 
tening to  hold  a  snbniarine  mine  to  its  selected 
bed.  A  serviceable  form  is  that  of  a  ship's 
ancljor,  to  which  the  mine  is  attached  by  a 
chain  with  a  universal  joint. 

torpedo-boat,  s.  A  vessel  carrying  a 
torpedo,  and  either  exploding  it  against  the 
side  of  another  vessel  beneath  the  water-line, 
or  launching  it  against  the  enemy's  vessel 
from  a  point  wherever  it  may  be  trusted  to 
reach  its  destination  by  the  force  of  the  im- 
pulse, or  by  the  aid  of  a  motor  within  the 
body  of  the  weapon. 

torpedo-boom,  s. 

1.  A  spar  bearing  a  torpedo  on  its  upper 
end,  the  lower  end  swivelled  and  anchored  to 
the  bottom  of  the  channel.  The  boom  sways 
backwards  and  forwards,  and  is  difficult  to 
catch  by  any  form  of  drag  or  grapple. 

2.  A  boom  or  spar,  supporting  a  torpedo  in 
ft-ont  of  the  bows  of  a  vessel. 

3.  A  spar,  of  wood  or  iron,  supporting  a 
steel 'crinoline  designed  for  the  protection  of 
a  ship  against  torpedo  attack. 


torpedo-catcher,  s. 

1.  A  forked  spar  or  boom  extending  undM 
water,  ahead  of  a  vessel,  to  displace  or  ex- 
plode torpedoes. 

2.  A  swift  vessel,  designed  to  catch  and 
destroy  hostile  torpedo-boats. 

torpedo-drag,  s.  A  cable  'oearing  grap- 
pling-liooks  to  catch  torpedofes.  The  ends  of 
the  cable  are  geiierally  carried  in  boats,  which 
are  propelled  up  and  down  the  channel  somi 
distance  apart.  Souietimes  the  di-ag-rope  is 
thrown  ahead  of  a  vessel  by  a  shell  fi-om  a 
small  mortar,  and  is  drawn  inby  the  windlass, 

torpedo -fuse,  5.  One  adapted  for  tor- 
pedo service,  and  classed  as  either  percussion, 
friction,  chemical,  or  electric. 

torpedo-net,  s.  A  mnvahle  crinoline  of 
iron  or  steel,  designed  for  the  prntuction  of  a 
sliip  against  torpedo  attack. 

torpedo-raft,  s.  A  raft  pushed  ahead 
of  a  vessel,  with  liooks  or  grapples  under- 
neath, to  clear  the  channel  of  ti'ipedoes.  The 
luft  sometimes  ca'-ries  its  own  torpedo  in 
front,  to  blow  up  obstrnctions  or  hostile 
shipping. 

torpedo-ram,  s.  A  war-vessel  which  is 
provided  with  a  lam  and  with  tubes  for  tbe 
discharge  of  torpedoes. 

tor-pe'-do-ist,  s.      [Eng.  torpedo;  -ist.]    A 
naval  officer  a]>pointed  to  turpedo  service. 


*  tor'-pent,  a.  &  s.  [Lat.  torpens,  pr.  par.  of 
torpeo  =  to  be  numb.] 

A,  As  adj. :  Having  no  motion  or  activity; 
incapable  of  motion;  numb,  benumbed, 
torpid. 

"  Let  the  earth  ba  etiU  and  atux)ld  ;— anou  an  uni- 
versal suul  flowiuto  tills  torpent maaa." — Afore:  Sonffs. 
■tc.  Notes  (ed.  1G47},  p.  312. 

B.  As  substantive : 

Med.  :  A  medicine  that  diminishes  the 
exertion  of  the  irritative  motions. 

*  tor-pes'-9en9e,  s.  [Torpescent.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  torpescent ;  a  be- 
coming torpid,  insensible,  or  benumbed. 

*  tor-pes'-9ent,  a.  [Lat.  torpescens,  pr.  par. 
of  torpesco,  inceptive  from  torpeo  =  to  be 
numb.]  Becoming  torpid  or  numb,  or  in- 
capable of  motion  or  feeling. 

"  Of  gold  tenacious,  their  torpescent  soul 
Cleucltt^  theii'  coin."         Shenatone  :  JScanomy,  L 

tor'-pid,  a.  &  s.     [Lat.  torpidusy  from  torpeo 

—  to  be  numb.] 
A.  As  adjective : 

1.  Having  lost  motion  or  the  power  o€ 
motion  or  feeling  ;  numbed,  benumbed. 

"  without  heat  all  thiuga  would  be  torpid,  aud  with- 
out motlou." — /iai/:  On  the  Creation. 

2.  Dull,  stupid,  sluggish,  inactive. 

"Even  now  the  stimulanta  which  he  applied  to  hia 
torpidaiid  feeble  party  piuduced  soinefatntsymptoiUB 
of  returniug  animation.  "—jt/acauZaj  .•  MUt.  Eng., 
cb.  xili. 

3.  Of  or  belonging  to  a. torpid.     [B.  1.] 

"Tweuty-.si)c  torpid  eights  were  out  at  Oxford,  In 
traiiiiug  for  tbe  races."— PaH  Mall  Oeaette,  Feb.  10, 

1884. 

B*  As  Biibstantive : 

1.  A  second-class  racing-boat  at  Oxford. 

2.  One  of  the  crew  of  a  torpid. 

"  An  undergraduate  who  is  oue  of  their  best  torpids' 
—Pall  Mall  Qcaette,  Feb.  26,  1884. 

1[  The  Torpids:  The  races  rowed  by  the 
torpid  boats. 

tor-pid'-i-t^,  s.     [Eng.  torpid;  -ity.] 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  torpid ; 
numbness. 

2.  Dulness,  stupidity,  sluggishness,  in- 
activity. 

Lost  in  obscurity,  or  chilled  to  torpidity,  in  the 
1  „4. 1 „*  _..* 1...: i."—Knox:  Re- 


cold  atmosphere  of  extreme  indigeuce."- 
markK  on  Orammar  Schools. 

tor'-pxd-l^,  adv.  [Eng,  torpid;  -ly.]  In  a 
torpid  manner. 

tor'-pid-neSB,  s.  [Eng.  torpid  ;  -ness.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  torpid  ;  torpidity. 

"A  man  bath  tbia  advantage  by  the  exercise  of  thta 
faeulty  about  it,  that  it  keeiis  it  from  ruttt  and  torpid- 
ness." — Hale:  Orig.  o/ Mankijid,  p.  3. 

*  tor'-pi-f^,  v.t.  [Eng.  torpid  ;  sufT.  -fy.]  To 
make  torpid,  dull,  insensible,  or  stupid  ;  to  be- 
numb, to  stupefy.  (Soutltey :  jDocfoj",  ch.  xxvi.) 


I&fee,  f^t,  f^e,  amidst,  wliat.  £^11,  father ;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there ;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;  go,  poU 
or,  wore,  WQlf,  work,  whS,  son  :  mute,  cub.  ciire,  anit«,  cur,  rule,  full ;  try,  Syrian,    oe,  ce  -  e :  ey  =^  a ;  qu  =  kw. 
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•  tor'-pi-tude,  «.  [As  if  from  a  Lat.  torpi- 
tudo,  from  torpidiis  =  torpid  (q.v.).]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  torpid  ;  torpidity, 
torpor. 

"A  kliid  of  torpUude  or  sleeping  state."— Derham : 
Ph^/iico-TheoloiJi/,  bk.  viiL,  cfa.  v. 

tor'-por,  *  tor'-pour,  s.    [T  at.  torp&r.] 

1.  Loss  of  motion  or  of  the  power  of  motion 
c«*  feeling ;  torpidity,  numbnesa,  inactivity. 
It  may  amount  to  a  total  loss  of  sensalion  or 
complete  insensibility. 

"  Motion  doth  disciisse  the  torpaur  of  solid  bodies." 
—Bacon  :  Nat.  Hvtt.,  §  763. 

2.  Dulness,  sluggishness,  stupidity,  lazi- 
Bess. 

*tor-por-if-ic,  a.  [Lat.  (orpor  =  torpor, 
aud/acfe  =  to  make.]  Tending  to  produce 
torpor. 

tor-quat'-ed,  o.  [Lat.  torqitatvs,  from  torques 
=  a  twisted  neck-chuin.]  Having  or  we.aring 
a  torque  (q.v.). 

tor-qua-tel'-la, «.  [Mod.  Lat.,  from  torques.] 
[Torque.] 

Zool. :  The  sole  genus  (with  a  single  species, 
rorijMoieZia  (ypira),  of  the  family  Torqmitellida;, 
fbuiided  on  a  specimen  discovered  by  Prof. 
Eay  Lankester  at  Naples.  Body  elongate- 
ovate,  nearly  twice  as  long  as  broad,  rounded 
posteriorly;  the  anterior  membranous  frill 
highly  expansile,  its  front  niai-gin  abruptly 
truncate  or  emarginate,  its  surface  obliquely 
plicate  ;  dimensions  unrecorded. 

tor-qua-tel'-U-dje,  s.  jil.  [Mod.  Lat.  twqua- 
teU{a) ;' liixt.  fem.  pi.  atlj.  suff.  -idea.] 

Zool.:  A  family  of  Feritricha  (q.v,).  Ani- 
malcules free -swimming,  witlmut  a  lorica, 
more  or  less  ovate  ;  the  anterior  ciliary  wreath 
replaced  by  a  membranous  extensile  and  con- 
tractile collar-like  structure,  perforated  cen- 
trally by  the  oral  aperture.    (Kent.) 

torque    ((jne    as   k).    s.      [Lat.    torques  =  a. 

twisted  neck-cham,  from  tcr'ipieo  =  to  twtfct.] 

Arehoiol.  :  A  twisted  collar  of  gold,  or  other 
metal,  worn  around  tin"  neck  in  ancient  times 
by  the  people  of  A'iia  and  the  north  of  Europe, 
and  apparently  forming  a  great  p?rt  nf  the 
wealth  of  the  wearer.  Among  the  ancient 
Gauls  gold  torques  ajipear  to  have  been  so 
abundant  that  about  223  b.c.  Flaminius  Nepos 
erected  to  Juiiil.''r  a  golden  trophy  made  from 
the  torques  of  the  couquered  Oauls.  {Florus^ 
lib.  ii.,  ch.  iv.)  The 
name  of  the  Torqnati, 
a  family  of  the  Man- 
lian  Gens,  was  de- 
rived from  tlieir  an- 
cestor, T.  Manlius, 
having  in  b.c.  361 
slain  a  gigantic  Gaul 
in  single  combat, 
whose  torque  he  took 
from  the  dead  body 
and  placed  on  his  own 
neck.  Many  examples 
of  gold  torques  have 
been  found  in  Britain 
and  Ireland ;  the  coiiuuonest  form  is  that  known 
aa  funicular,  in  which  tlie  metal  is  twisted, 
with  a  plain,  nearly  cylindrical  portion  at  both 
ends,  which  are  turned  back  in  opposite  direc- 
tions, so  that  each  end  te-minates  in  a  kind 
of  hook  by  which  the  torque  was  fastened. 
Bronze  t*jrques  are,  as  a  rule,  thicker  and 
bulkier  in  their  proportions  than  those  of 
gold,  and  the  ends  are  usually  left  straight, 
or  but  slightly  hooked  over  so  as  to  inter- 
lock. 

torqued  (que  as  k)« 

a.      [Lat.    torqv£o  =  t< 
twist.  J 

Her. :  Wreathed,  bent. 
(Said  of  a  dolphin  Iiau- 
rient,  twi.sted  into  a 
form  nearly  resembling 
the  letter  S  reversed.) 

wr'-Que.^, .5.  [I^t.]  The  torqued. 

sainii  .l^  ToUQUE  (q.v.). 

tor-re-a-dor',  ».    [Toreador.] 
tor-re 'lac'-tion,  s.    [Fr.]    [Torrefy 

I.  Ord.  Lanfi. :  The  act  or  operation  of  tor- 
refying, or  of  drying  or  parching  by  a  lire; 
the  state  of  l"-iirg  riried  or  torrelied. 

"Tf  It  be  siinufd  ton  liuig,  it  aulTereth  a  forrqfact/pn, 
anddesuendcMiflOinewlmt  below  it,"— Urawne:  Vulgar 
Hrrovrs.  bk.  ii,,  ch.  vi. 


n.  Technwally : 

1.  MetaXl.  :  The  operation  of  roasting  ores. 

2.  Pharm.  .-The  drying  or  roasting  of  drugs 
on  a  metallic  plate  till  they  become  friable  to 
the  fingers,  or  till  some  other  desired  effect  is 
pi'oduced. 

tor'-re-f  led,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [Torrefy.] 

torrefiod-grain,  s. 

Chem. :  Cereals  such  as  barley,  maize,  rice, 
&c.,  which  have  been  submitted  for  a  short 
time  to  a  relatively  high  temperature,  by 
which  the  natural  moisture  of  the  grain  is 
suddenly  expelled,  and  in  the  act  of  escaping 
distends  each  corn  to  a  gx-eater  or  less  extent. 
On  a  large  siiale  it  is  prepared  by  heating 
the  cereals  in  a  rotating  cylinder  over  a  gas- 
lire,  and  is  used  both  for  brewing  purposes 
and  for  feeding  cattle.  Torrefied  barley  is 
sometimes  called  white  malt. 

tor'-re-fy,  v.t.  [Fr.  torrefier,  from  Lat.  torre- 
facio,  from  torreo  —  to  dry  by  heat,  and  facio 
=  to  make.] 

*  I.  Ord.  Lang.  :  To  dry,  roast,  scorch,  or 
parch  by  a  fire. 

"  For  to  briuR  it  Into  aahes,  It  must  bee  torrefied  In 
an  oven,  and  so  continue  uutill  the  bread  be  baked 
and  readie  to  bee  drawne."— P.  Balland:  Pliny,  bk. 
xxiii, 

U.  Technically: 

1.  Metall. :  To  roast  or  scorch,  as  metallic 
ores. 

2.  Pharm. :  To  dry  or  parch,  as  drugs,  on  a 
metallic  plate  till  they  become  friable  to  the 
fingers  or  are  reduced  to  any  desired  state. 

tor'-re-lite,  s.  [After  Dr.  J.  Torrey  ;  I  con- 
nect., and  suff.  -ite  {Min.).'] 

Min,  :  A  name  given  by  Thomson  to  the 
Columbite  (q.v.)  found  at  Middletown,  Con- 
necticut. 

tor'-rent,  s.  &  a.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  torrentem, 
accus'.  of  torreTis  —  (a.)  hot,  boiling,  raging, 
impetuous ;  (s.)  a  torrent,  a  raging  stream, 
orig.  pr.  par.  of  torreo  =  to  parch,  dry  up  ; 
Sp.,  Port.,  &  Ital.  torrente.] 
A.  As  s^ibstantive : 

1.  Lit. :  A  violent  stream,  as  of  water,  lava, 
or  the  like ;  a  violent  and  rapid  stream  or 
current. 

"  Like  torrents  from  a  mountain's  aoarce." 

Tenni/Bon :  The  Letters,  39. 

2.  Fig. :  A  violent  or  rapid  flow  or  stream  ; 
a  flood. 

"  With  no  other  force  but  a  torrent  of  argnmeuts 
and  deiiioudtration  of  the  spirit."— ffp.  Taylor: 
Liberty  of  Prophesying,  %  VA, 

*  B.  As  adj.  :  Rolling,  rushing,  or  flowing 
in  a  rapid  stream. 

"  Fierce  Phlegeton, 
■Whose  waves  of  torrent  fire  inflame  with  rage." 

Milton:  P.  L.,  li.  681. 

torrent-bow,  s.  A  bo*w  often  seen  over 
cascades  and  waterfalls,  under  conditions 
siiniiar  to  those  that  render  the  rainbow 
(q.v.)  visible.  It  is  caused  by  the  decomposi- 
tion of  solar  rays  by  the  spray. 

"  Four  cun-ents  .  .  .  floating  as  they  fell. 
Lit  up  II  tor  runt -boil). " 

Ten  iiyson  :  Palace  of  Art,  36. 

*  tor-ren'-tial  (ti  as  sh),  a.  [Eng.  torrent; 
-ial.]  Of  the  nature  of  a  torrent ;  flowing  vio- 
lently ;  violent. 

"  Torrential  rains  have  carried  away  a  large  portion 
of  the  IjuildinttB  iu  course  of  construction  at  Oliock, 
the  daiiuige  dune  being  very  couaiderable."— Z)a»fy 
Telegraph,  Feb.  13. 1885. 

*  tor-ren'-tine,  a.  {En^.  torrent ; -ine.]  Per- 
taining to  or  resembling  a  torrent ;  torrential. 

*  tor'-ret,  a.    [Turrit.] 

tor'-rej^-a,  s.  [Named  after  Dr.  John  Torrey, 
author  of" an  American  Flora.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Taxacete.  Evergreen  gym- 
nospermous  trees  from  North  America,  China, 
and  Japan.  Leaves  in  two  ranks,  linear  or 
lanceolate ;  flowers  diiEcious,  the  males  soli- 
tary, the  females  in  two  or  thi-ces.  Torreya 
laxifolia  is  called  the  Stinking  Cedar,  from  the 
unpleasant  smell  when  burnt.  The  kernels 
of  T.  nuci/era  yield  an  oil. 

Tor-li-cel'-li-an,  a.  [See  def.]  Pertaining 
or  relating  to  forricelli,  an  Italian  ijhysicist 
and  mjithematiciiiii  (160S-47),  and  a  pupil  of 
Galileo  ;  used  in  the  following  compounds. 

Torricellian-experiment,  s. 

Phiislrs. :  The  experiment  by  which  Torri- 
celli  (in  1643)  ascertained  the  exact  measure 


of  the  weight  of  the  atmosphere.  A  gloss 
tube  (now  known  as*  the  Torricellian  tuhe^, 
about  a  yard  long  and  a  quarter  of  an  inch 
internal  diameter,  is  sealed  at  one  end  and 
filled  with  mercury.  The  aperture  being 
closed  by  the  thumb,  the  tube  is  inverted, 
the  open  end  placed  vertically  in  a  small  ves- 
sel of  mercury,  and  the  thumb  removed.  The 
column  of  mercury  sinks  till  it  comes  to  rest 
at  a  height  which,  at  the  level  of  the  sea,  is 
about  30  inches  above  the  mercury  in  the 
trough,  leaving  a  space  in  the  tube  which  is 
called  the  Torncellian  vacuum.  The  mercury 
is  raised  in  the  tube  by  the  pressure  of  the 
atmosphere  on  the  mercui-y  in  the  trough. 
There  is  no  contrary  pressure  on  the  mercury 
iu  the  tube,  because  it  is  closed.  But  if  the 
end  of  the  tube  be  opened,  tlie  atmosplifro 
will  press  equally  inside  and  outside  the  ttilw, , 
and  the  mercury  in  the  tube  will  sink  to  the 
level  of  that  in  the  trough.  By  this  experi- 
ment Torricelli  showed  that  tlie  reason  wliy 
water  would  rise  in  a  suction-pump  to  a  height 
of  only  about  thirty-two  feet,  was  due  to  the 
pressure  of  the  atmosphere  on  the  open  sur- 
face of  the  fluid. 

Torricellian-tube,  ».    [Tobrigelliajt- 

EXPERIMENT.J 

Torricellian-vacuum,  s.    [Torricel 

LIAN-EXPERIMENT.] 

tor'-rid,  a.  [Fr.  torride,  from  Lat.  torndus, 
from  torreo  —  to  parch,  to  d.y  up  ;  Sp.,  Port., 
&  Ital.  torrido.] 

1.  Dried  up  with  heat ;  parched,  scorched. 

"And  I  will  sing  at  Liberty's  dear  feet, 
In  Afric's  torrid  clime,  or  India's  fiercest  lieat." 
Courper:  Table-Talk.  297. 

2.  Burning ;  violently  hot ;  scorching, 
parching. 

"  This  with  torrid  heat. 
And  vapours  aa  the  Libyan  air  adust, 
Begmi  to  u&rch  that  teniyerate  cliine." 

AiUton:  P.  i.,  xii.  C34. 

torrid-zone,  s. 

Phys.  Geog. :  That  space  or  broad  belt  ol 
the  earth  included  between  the  tropics,  over 
every  part  of  which  the  sun  is  vertical  at 
some  period,  twice  every  year  (being  always 
so  at  the  equator),  and  where  the  heat  is 
always  great. 

tor-rid' -i-ty,  s.  [Eng.  torrid;  -ity.]  The 
quality  or  stfite  of  being  torrid  ;  torriduess. 

tor'-rid-neSS,  s.  [Eng.  torrid;  -ness.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  torrid  ;  the  state  ot 
being  very  hot  or  parched. 

Tor'-ri-don,  s.    [See  def.] 

Geog. :  An  inlet,  thirteen  miles  long  by  three 
broad,  divided  by  peninsulas  inU>  an  upper 
and  a  lower  part,  on  the  west  coast  of  Scot- 
land, in  the  county  of  Ross. 

Torridon-sandstone,  s. 

Geol. :  A  series  of  rocks,  probably  of  Lau- 
rentian  age,  well  .seen  atTorridon.  They  are 
about  300  feet  thick,  the  lowest  bed  being  a 
conglomerate,  extending  over  a  consideiable 
area  on  the  North-west  of  Scotland. 

*  ior'-ri-ty,  v.t.  [Eug.  torri(d) ;  snfT. -fy.]  To 
scorch,  to  parch,  to  dry  up.     [Torrefy.] 

*  tor'-riil,  8.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  A  worthless 
woman  or  horse. 

tor'-rock,  s.    [Tarrock.] 

tor-r6n'-te§,  s.  [Sp.]  A  kind  of  white  grape 
grown  in  Spain. 

tor'-sal,  tor'-sel,  s.    [Etym.  doubtful.] 

Caiy.  :  A  short  beam  under  the  end  of  a 
girder,  where  it  rests  on  a  brick  wall. 

"  When  you  lay  any  thnhev  on  brickwork,  as  toraels 
for  mcintlo  trees  to  lie  on.  or  linteU  over  windows, 
lay  the  til  in  loam." — Moxon:  Mechanical  ExerGiset. 

torse  (1),  s.     [O.  Fr.,  from  tors^  torse  =  twisted, 
from  Lat.  tortus,  pa.  par.  oXtorqueo  —  to  twist.] 
Her.  :  A  wreath  ;  a  twisted  scroll. 

torse  (2),  s.     [Ital.  (orso.]    A  torso  (q.v.). 

"  Though  wanting  the  head  and  the  other  extpnid- 
ties,  if  dug  from  a  ruin  the  torse  becomes  iuestlmabla 
—Ootdmntth :  Polite  Learning,  ch.  iv. 

tor'-sel  (1),  s.    [ToRSAL.] 

tor'-sel  (2),  s.  [A  dimin.  from  torse  (1),  s.] 
Anything  in  a  twistetl  form. 

*  tor-si-bil'-i-ty,  s.  [Torsion.]  Tlie  ten- 
dency ti)  untwist  after  being  twisted  :  as,  the 
torsibility  of  a  rope  or  fUire. 


bSil,  b6jr;  poSt.  jOTTl;  cat,  ^eU.  chorus,  9hm.  benQh;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist.    -Ing. 
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torsion — tortoise 


tor'-Bion,  s.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  torsionem,  accus. 
of  lorsio  =  a  twisting,  from  torqueo  (pa.  t. 
torsi)  =  to  twist.] 

L  Ord.  Lang. :  The  act  of  twisting ;  the 
twisting,  wrenching,  nr  straining  of  a  body 
by  the  exertion  of  a  lateral  force  tending  to 
turn  one  end  or  part  of  it  about  a  longitudinal 
axis,  while  the  other  is  held  fast  or  twisted  in 
an  opposite  direction. 

n.  Technically : 

1.  Meek.  :  The  force  with  wliieh  a  body,  as 
a  thread,  wire,  or  slender  rod,  resists  a  twist, 
or  the  force  with  which  it  tends  to  return  to 
its  original  state  on  being  twisted.  Sucli 
machines  as  capstans  and  windlasses,  also 
axles,  which  revolve  with  their  wheels,  are, 
■when  in  action,  subjected  to  be  twisted,  or 
undergo  the  strain  of  torsion.  If  a  slender 
rofl  of  metal  be  suspended  vertically,  so  as  to 
be  rigidly  fixed  at  the  point  of  susi>ension, 
and  then  twisted  through  a  certain  angle,  it 
will,  when  the  twisting  force  ceases  to  act, 
untwist  itself  or  return  in  the  opposite  direc- 
tion withagreater  or  less  force  or  velocity, 
until  it  comes  to  rest  in  its  original  position. 
The  liiiiits  of  torsion  within  which  the  body 
will  return  to  its  original  state  depend  upon 
its  elasticity,  and  the  force  with  which  it 
tends  to  recover  its  natural  state  is  termed 
the  Klasticity  of  torsion.  This  force  is 
always  proportional  to  the  angle  through 
which  the  body  has  been  twisted.  If  a  body 
is  twisted  so  as  to  exceed  the  limit  of  its 
elasticity,  its  particles  will  either  be  wrenched 
asuuder,  or  it  will  take  a  set,  and  will  not 
return  to  its  original  position  on  the  with- 
drawal of  the  twisting  force. 

2.  Surg. :  The  twisting  of  the  cut  end  of  a 
small  artery  in  a  wound  or  after  an  operation, 
for  the  purpose  of  checking  hainiorrliage. 
The  bleeding  vpssel  is  seized  by  an  instru- 
ment called  a  torsion-forceps,  drawn  out  for 
about  a  quarter  of  an  inch,  and  then  twisted 
round  several  times,  until  it  cannot  untwist 
itself. 

torsion-balance, s.  [Balance,  s.,  B.  II.] 
%  Thi.s  balance  is  called  the  Torsion  electro- 
meter,  galvanometer,   or  magnetometer,  ac- 
cording as  it  is  adapted  to  measure  electric, 
galvanic,  or  magnetic  forces. 

torsion-forceps,  «.    [Torsion,  II.  2.] 

tor'-sion-al,  a.  [Eng.  torsion;  -al.]  Of  or 
pertaining  to  torsion. 

torslonal-rlgidlty,  s.  The  stiffness  of 
a  cylindrical  bar  of  material  to  resist  twist. 
The  rigidity  of  cylinders  of  the  same  sub- 
stance and  of  equal  length  varies  as  the 
diameter  in  the  fourth  power. 

tor'-sive,  a.     [Torsion.] 
Bat. :  Twisted  spirally. 

torsk,&  [Swed.  &Dan.,  =acodnsh,  atorsk.] 
Ichthy. :  Brosmius  brosvie  (oj  vulgaris) ;  a 
valuable  food-fish  of  the  family  Gadidm, 
abundant  in  the  northern  parts  of  the 
Atlantic  Ocean.  It  is  from  eighteen  inches 
to  two,  rarely  three,  feet  long;  head  dusky, 
back  and  sides  yellow,  passing  into  white  on 
the  belly.  It  lives  in  deep  water,  and  ap- 
proaches the  land  early  in  the  year  to  spawn 
among  the  seaweed  on  the  coast.  Its  flesh, 
when  diied  and  salted,  is  generally  considered 
to  furnish  the  best  stock-fish,  and  forms  a 
considerable  article  of  trade, 

tor'-SO,  «.  [Ital.,  from  Lat.  thyrsum,  accus. 
of  thyrsus  =  a  stalk,  a  stem.] 

Sculpt. :  The  trunk  of  the  human  body. 
The  term  is  usually  applied  to  mutilated 
Btrttues,  from  which  the  head  and  hmbs  are 
broken  off. 

tort,  s.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  tortus,  pa.  par.  of 
torqueo  =to  twist.] 

*1.  Ord.  Lang. :  Mischief,  wrong,  calamity, 
injuiy. 

"  It  was  complained  that  thou  hadst  done  great  tort 
TJiito  an  aged  wuiuau,  i>uor  and  bare." 

Spemer:  F.<1.,  II.  Y.  17. 

2.  Law:  Any  wrong  or  injury.  Torts  are 
injuries  done  to  the  property  or  person  of 
another,  as  trespass,  assault  and  battery, 
defamation,  or  the  like. 

"  Personal  actions  are  such  whereby  a  man  claims  a 
debt,  ur  periiuiial  duty,  or  danitiges  in  lien  thereof: 
ani],  likewise,  whereby  a  man  claims  a  satisfaction  in 
daiiiAges  for  Rome  injury  ditne  to  his  person  or 
proiwj'^y.  The  f-inuer  are  said  to  be  fouuded  on 
contr;u;ts.  the  latter  upon  torts  or  wrongs." — Black- 
stone  -  Comment.,  bk.  lii.,  oh.  8. 


tort-feasor, ». 

Law :  A  wrong-doer,  a  trespasser. 

tort,  o.  [The  same  word  as  taut,  but  altered 
in  the  spelling,  as  if  from  Lat.  tortus,  pa.  par. 
of  torqueo  =  to  twist.J  Stretched  as  a  rope : 
Uut. 

"  In  tort  vibratloiL"         8out?ieg:  Thalaba,  vlli. 

tor'-ta.  s.  [Sp.]  A  flat  circular  heap  of  slimes 
of  silver  ore,  fi-oin  which  the  water  has  par- 
tially evaporated  till  it  has  become  of  a  pro- 
per consistency  for  tramping. 

tor'-teau  (pi.  tor'-teaux;  eau,  eauK  as 

6),  s.      [0.  Fr.  torteau,  tortil,  from  Lat  tor- 
telUis,  dimin.  of  tortus  =  twisted.] 
Her. :  A  roundel  of  red  colour. 

tor-ti-c6l'-lis,  s.  [Lat.  t(yrtus,  pa.  par.  of 
torqiieo  =  to  twist,  and  collum  =  the  neck.]  A 
rheumatic  aO"ection  of  the  muscles  of  one  side 
of  the  neck  ;  wryneck, 

torticollis-brace,  s. 

Surg. :  An  apparatus  for  remedying  distor- 
tion of  the  neck. 

tor'-tile,  a.  [Lat.  tortilis,  from  tortuSy  pa.  par. 
of  torifoeo  =  to  twist.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang.  :  Twisted,  wreathed,  coiled. 

2.  Bo'. :  Coiled  like  a  rope  :  as,  a  tortile 
awn. 

*  tor-til'-i-tj^,  s.  [Eng.  tortil^e) ;  -ity.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  tortile  or  wreathed. 

tor-til'-la,  s.  [Sp.]  A  large,  round,  thin 
cake  prtipared  from  a  paste  made  of  the 
soaked  grains  of  maize,  baked  on  a  heated  iron 
plate. 

*  tor'-tlon,  s.  [Low  Lat  tortio,  from  Lat 
tortus,  pa.  par.  of  torqueo  =  to  twist.] 

1.  Torment,  pain. 

"  All  purgers  have  araw  spirit  or  wind,  which  is  the 
prluciiMl  cau»e  of  tor/ion  in  the  atoioach  and  belly. '^ 
Bacon  :  NaX.  Hist.,  f  39. 

2.  The  same  as  Torsion  (q.v.). 

tor'-tlous,  *  tor-oions,  a.    [Tort,  •.} 

*  I.  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  Doing  wrong  ;  injurious. 

"  Thflke  greuoua  and  torctou$  been  In  mi(;ht  aiid  tn 
doinge."      Chaucer:  Tettament  of  Lotie,  bk.  ii. 

2,  Done  by  wrong  ;  wrong,  wrongful. 
"  Ne  ought  he  cared  whom  be  endamaged 

By  tortious  wrong."      Spenter:  F.  ft.,  II.  ii.  18. 

II.  Law:  Implying  wrong  or  tort,  for  which 
the  law  gives  damages. 

tor'-tious-l^,  adv.    [Eng.  tortious ;  -ly.'\ 
Law:  By  injury  or  tort;  injuriously. 

*  tor'-tive,  a.  [Lat.  toT'us,  pa.  par.  of  tortfueo 
=  to  twist]  Twisted,  wreathed,  turned 
aside. 

"  Divert  his  grain 
Tortive  tend  errant  from  liia  course  of  growth." 
Shakeap. :  TroUus  A  Creutda,  i  8. 

*  tort'-ness,  s.  [Eng.  tort^  a. ;  -ress.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  tort 

tor'-tolse  (1  as  ii),  *  tor'-tii5e,  s.     [0.  Pr. 

tortue  (Fr.  iortue),  from  Low  Lat.  tortvca,  tar- 
tv/:a  ~  a  tortoise ;  0.  Ital.  tartuga;  I'-il.  tar- 
Uiniga  ;  Sp.  tortuga  ;  all  fnmi  Lat  tortxis,  pa. 
par.  of  iorf^ueo  =  to  twist,  from  the  crooked  or 
twisted  feet  of  the  tortoise.] 

1.  Zool. :  A  name  formerly  taken  to  include 
all  the  CheloKians,  but  nuw,  unless  qualified 
by  an  aiijective,  confined  to  the  individuals  of 
the  family  Testudinida?.  [Terrapin,  Turtle.] 
Tortoises,  in  the  wider  sense,  are  sluggish 
reptiles,  long-lived,  and  extreniely  tenacious 
of  life  under  ad  very  surroundings,  and  have 
aurvivpd  from  remote  antiquity  while  higher 
animal  types,  formerly  contemporaneous  with 
theiu,  have  become  extinct,  and  have  been 
succeeded  by  very  ditlerKut  forms.  They 
have  an  osseous  exoskeleton,  which  is  com- 
bined with  the  endosiieleton  to  form  a  kind  of 
bony  case  or  V>ox  in  which  the  body  of  the 
animal  is  inclosed,  and  which  is  covered  by  a 
coriaceous  skin,  or,  more  usually,  by  horny 
epidermic  plates.  [Tortoiseshell.]  The 
exoskeleton  consists  essentiiilly  of  two  pieces  : 
a  dorsal  piece,  genei-ally  convex  (the  cara- 
pace), and  a  vential  piece,  usually  flat  or  con- 
cave (the  plastron),  by  some  regarded  as  an 
abnormally  developed  sternum,  while  others 
consider  the  bones  of  which  it  is  composed  as 
integumentary  ossifications.  In  the  endo- 
slceleton  the  dorsal  vertebra;  are  intmnvabiy 
joined  together,  and  have  no  transvei-se  pro- 


cesses, the  heads  of  the  ribs  uniting  dJreotl7 

witli  the  bodies  of  the  vertebne;  the  scapular 
and  pelvic  arches  are  placed  within  the  cara- 
pace, so  that  the  scapular  arch  is  thus  inside 
the  ribs,  instead  of  being,  as  it  normally  is, 
outside  them.  All  the  bones  of  the  skull 
except  tlie  lower  jaw  and  the  hyold  bone,  ai* 
anchylosed.  The^-e  are  no  teeth,  a*  d  the  jaws 
are  citsed  in  hoi-n,  so  as  to  form  a  kind  of 
bejtk.  Tongue  thick,  and  fleshy  ;  heart  three- 
chambered,  ventricular  septum  impeifect. 
The  lungs  are  voluminous,  and  resinration  is 
elected  by  swallowing  air.  All  will  pass  pro- 
longed periods  without  food,  and  will  live 
and  move  for  months  after  the  removal  of  tl*e 
entire  brain.  [Testudinid^,  Testudo.]  There 
lire  two  sub-oi'ders  of  Chelonians,  Athecata.  in 
whicli  the  carapace  is  flexiU«,  and  Testudiuatji, 
in  which  it  is  rigid.  The  former  is  represented 
by  a  single  species,  the  Trunk-back  or  Leatlier 
Turtle  (Sphargis  coriacea),  but  tins  is  the  larjicst 
existing  Chelonian,  sometimes  attaining  a 
length  of  six  feet  and  a  weight  of  over  a 
thousand  pounds.  Of  the  Testudinata  one  of 
the  beet  known  representatives  is  the  Green 
Turtle  {Ohelone  mydas  or  viridis),  found  along 
the  Atlantic  coast  from  Cape  Hatterjis  to 
Brazil.  It  grows  to  a  very  large  size,  some- 
times weighing  850  pounds,  and  is  a  favorite 
article  of  food,  being  the  most  esteemed  of  the 
large  edible  Turtles.  Of  the  small  ones  the 
TeiTapins  (q.v.)  are  highly  valued  by  epicureti. 
The  Hawsbill  Turtle  {Curetla  imbricuta)  is  a 
carnivorous  form  found  alung  the  Unilud 
States  coast,  and  furnishing  most  of  th6 
commercial  tortoise  sbell.  It,  with  the  Logger- 
head, another  large  Atlantic  Turtle,  ii  of  littlB 
value   for  food.      The   Trionychidw   or  Soft- 
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shelled  Turtles  are  fresh-water  forms,  coTerti 
with  a  soft  skin,  and  poseessing  webbed  but 
partly  clawed  feet  Among  these  is  Agpid^ 
nectea  ferox,  which  is  found  in  the  riT«n 
flowing  into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  ie  noted 
for  its  activity,  voracity  and  fierceness.  It  fB 
over  a  foot  in  length,  and  is  very  palatabl* 
as  food.  The  Testudinidse  are  terregtrial 
Chelonians,  including  a  well  known  Europeftk 
form,  the  Greek  Tortoise  {Testudo  grucm). 
which  is  found  along  the  Mediterranean  from 
Greece  to  southern  France.  It  is  about  a  foot  Is 
length,  and  is  valued  as  an  article  of  food  in  th» 
south  of  Europe,  its  flesh  being  considered  very 
palatable,  while  its  eggs  are  regarded  as  dellcn- 
cies.  Of  the  Testudinidae,  however,  the  most 
notable  foims  are  the  Gigantic  Tortoisei  for- 
merly found  in  great  numbers  in  the  Mascorene 
and  Galapagos  Islands.  When  discovered  these 
islands  were  uninhabited  by  man  or  any  large 
wild  animal ;  the  Tortoises  therefore  enjoye* 
perfect  security,  and  this,  joined  to  their  extra- 
ordinary longevity,  accounts  for  their  enoimouB 
size  and  their  vast  number.  They  can  b» 
leJidily  recognized  by  the  black  shell,  tlie 
thinnees  of  the  bony  carapace,  and  by  tho 
absence  of  the  front  plate,  allowing  the  long 
neck  to  be  raised  up  and  carried  above  1h« 
level  of  the  body.  Five  species  of  this  group 
are  known,  two  of  them  being  Tealvdo  el«- 
phaniina,  the  Gigantic  Land  Tortoise  of  Aldabra, 
and  r.abij7i;doi2i,  the  Abingdon  Island  Turtoise. 
iietit  known  among  the  email  forms  is  the 
familiar  Land  Turtle  or  Box  Turtle,  so  widely 
dihtrihuted.  There  are  also  various  small 
fresh-water  species,  and  one  of  larger  size  and 
njiicli  ferc-ity,  the  Snapping  Turtle  {Oielydra 
Knpentiiia),  common  in  the  etn^ams  of  the 
United  Slatcf,  and  which  snafis  fiercely  at 
everything    which    comes    within    its   reach 


Site,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fSU,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot, 
or.  wore,  wolf.  work.  whd.  son;  mute,  ciib,  ciire,  onlte.  cur,  rule,  full;  try,  Syrian,    sb,  oe  =:.e;  ey  =  a;  qu  —  kw. 
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Tartles  lu-e  roinurkable  for  their  longevity  and 
tenacity  of  liie. 

•  2.  Mil. :  A  method  of  defence,  used  by 
the  ancients,  formed  by  the  troops  arranging 
themselves  in  close  order  and  placing  their 
bucklers  over  their  heads,  nmlte  a  cover  re- 
teuibling  a  tortoise-shell ;  a  testudo  (q.v.). 

tortoise-'beetle,  s. 

Entmii. :  Any  individual  of  the  Cussididae  or 
Cassidiadse  (q.v.).  So  named  from  their  form, 
the  body  being  margined  all  round  with  dila- 
tations of  the  thorax  and  the  elytra. 

tortoise-enorinite,  5. 

Zool. :  The  genus  Marsupites  (q.v,),  from 
presenting  some  resemblance  to  a  tortoise  in 
their  appearance. 

tortoise -flower,  s.    [Chelone,  2.] 

tortoise-plant,  9. 

Bot. .  TestinUnaria  elephantipes.  [Testudi- 
HARiA,  HoTTENTOT-BREAD.]  It  resemblcs  the 
yam  in  its  netted  leaves  and  its  flowei-s  ;  but 
while  the  yam  bears  its  thin-skinned  tubers 
•nderground,  the  tortoise-pLmt  has  its  huge 
pootstocks  or  rhizomes  above  ground.  Tbey 
we  globular,  and  sometimes  four  feet  in  dia- 
meter, with  a  soft  corky  bark,  which  after  a 
time  cracks,  so  as  to  produce  protuberances  ; 
Its  aspect  being  supposed  to  resemble  the 
back  of  a  tortoise,  whence  its  Latin  and 
Bnglish  names.  The  stems,  which  are  forty 
feet  high,  rise  from  the  roolstock,  bearing 
entire  leaves,  with  small,  greenish  -yellow 
towers  in  their  axils.  It  grows  at  the  Gape 
•f  Good  Hope. 

tortoise-wood,  s. 

Comm. :  A  variety  of  Zebra-wood  (q.v.). 

tor'-toise-shell  (i  as  u),  s.  &  a.    [Eng.  tor- 

tmse,  and  shell.  ] 
A.  As  substantive : 
L  Ordinary  Language  : 
L  A  tortoiseshell  butterfly  (q.v. )l 

2.  A  tortoiseshell  cat  (q.v.). 
n.  Technically: 

1.  Zool. :  A  popular  name  for  the  partial  or 
^tire  outside  covering  of  the  carapace  and 
plastron  present  in  many  of  the  Chelonia.  It 
i»  in  the  form  of  thin  plates,  united  together 
»t  their  edges,  and  corresponding,  to  a  certain 
extent,  with  the  underlying  bones  of  the  shell. 
The  number,  size,  position,  colouring,  and 
Qrnamentation  of  these  plates  differ  greatly 
even  in  genera  and  species. 

3.  Comm. :  The  name  given  to  the  horny 
epidermic  plates  of  Clielonia  imbricata,  the 
Hawk's-biU  Turtle  (q.v.).   The  largest  of  these 

Elates  are  about  eighteen  inches  long  by  six 
road,  and  rarely  exceed  one-eighth  of  an  inch 
!■  thickness.  Tortoiseshell  issemitransparent, 
and  mottled  with  various  shades  of  yellow 
and  brownish-red.  Its  value  depends  on  the 
brightness  and  form  of  the  markings,  and,  if 
taken  from  the  animal  after  death  and  decom- 
position, the  colour  of  the  shell  becomes 
olouded  and  milky.  Hence  the  cruel  expe- 
dient is  resorted  to  of  seizing  the  turtles  as 
they  repair  to  the  shore  to  deposit  their  eggs, 
and  suspending  them  over  fires  till  the  heat 
makes  the  plates  on  the  dorsal  shields  start 
ftom  the  bone  of  the  carapace,  after  which 
they  are  permitted  to  escape  to  the  water. 
^Temient:  Cei//on  (ed.  3rd),  i,  190.)  But,  accord- 
ing to  the  Journal  of  the  Indiaji  Archipelago 
(Hi.  227),  "dry  heat  is  only  resorted  to  by  the 
unskilful,  who  frequently  destroy  the  tortoise- 
shell  in  the  operation.  At  Celebes,  whence 
the  finest  tortoiseshell  is  exported  to  China, 
the  natives  kill  the  turtle  by  blows  on  the 
head,  and  immerse  the  shell  in  boiling  water 
to  detach  the  plates."  Tortoiseshell  is  used 
for  making  combs,  snuff-boxes,  and  many 
fency  articles  ;  as  a  material  for  inlaying  orna- 
mental furniture,  as  a  veneer,  and  as  a  ground- 
substance  in  which  the  precious  metals  and 
mother-of-pearl  are  inlaid.  It  becomes  soft 
at  a  terapei-ature  of  212'',  and  retains  when 
cold  any  form  given  to  it  when  in  a  plastic 
state.  Pieces  can  also  be  joined  together  by 
the  pressure  of  hot  irons.  Tortoiseshell  is 
aow  successfully  imitated  by  stained  horn 
and  by  a  composition  of  gelatine  with  various 
metallic  salts.  The  Indian  islands  furnish 
the  largest  supply  for  the  European  and 
Chinese  markets,  the  chief  seats  of  the  trade 
being  Singapore,  Manilla,  and  Batavia,  from 
vhich  are  exported  yearly  about  26,000  lbs., 
of  which  Singapore  sends  about  a  half. 


B.  As  adj. :  Made  of,  resembling,  or  of  the 
colour  of  tortoiseshell. 

■'  Thoy  only  ftahed  up  the  clerk's  tortois'-ghpn  spec- 
^     tacles."  Darham:  Ing.  leg.;  Sir  /-upert. 

tortolseshell-butterfly.  s. 

Kntom. :  The  name  given  to  two  British 
butterflies.  The  Smiill  Tortoiseshell,  Vanessa 
urtiai;,  one  of  the  t-omnnmcst  of  British  but- 
terflies, is  of  a  bright  red  brown,  anrl  has  on 
its  costal  margin  tliree  large  black  spots, 
beyond  the  third  of  which  is  a  white  one. 
The  space  between  the  lirst  and  tliird  spnts 
is  yeUow.  Larva  with  eleven  spines,  its 
colour  yellowisli  gray,  with  lines  and  stripes 
of  black,  brown,  and  yellow  ;  it  feeds  011  tlie 
nettle.  The  Large  Tortoiseshell,  the  larva  of 
which  feeds  on  elm,  is  much  rarer.  It  is  deep 
fulvous,  with  a  broad,  dark  border.  It  lias 
no  white  spot  on  the  costa  of  the  fore  wings. 

tortoiseshell-cat,  s.  A  variety  of  tlje 
domestic  cat,  oi'  a  colour  lesenibliug  tortoise- 
shell.  Males  of  this  variety  are  extremely 
rare. 

tor'-to-zon,  a*.     [Sp.]    A  large  Spanish  grap;. 

tor-trl9'-i-daB,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lnt.  tortrix, 
genit.  tortriciis);  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idea.] 

1.  Entom. :  Leaf-rollers  ;  the  typical  family 
of  Tortricina  (q.v.).  Anterior  wings  broad, 
the  eosta  archt-d  but  not  folded.  Larvse  roll- 
ing up  or  uniting  leaves,  and  feeding  within 
the  sheath,  tube,  or  case  thus  tujmed.  Many 
species. 

2.  Zool.  :  A  familv  of  Innocuous  Cnlubri- 
forin  Snakes,  with  three  geneia,  one  of  which 
(Cyliniirophis)  ranges  from  India  through 
•"he  Malay  Islands,  while  Cliarma  is  found  in 
California,  BiitisU  Columbia,  and  Tortrix  in 
Tropical  America.  Body  cylindrical,  scales 
smooth ;  tail  conical,  stumpy,  head  short 
and  indistinct;  they  have  a  rudimentary  pelvis 
with  horny  spines  projecting  close  to  the  vent, 
and  there  are  vestiges  of  the  hind  limbs. 

tor-tri-9i'-ng.,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat  tortrix, 
genit.  tortric(is);  Lat.  neut.  pi.  adj.  suff. -itia.] 
Entom. :  A  tribe  of  Heterocera,  with  nine 
families  and  numerous  species.  Anteuuse 
setaceous,  much  longer  than  the  thorax ;  body 
moderately  thick,  with  the  apex  blunt;  the 
anterior  pair  of  wings  somewhat  truncate 
beliind ;  tlie  posterior  pair  trapezoidal,  un- 
marked.   Larvaa  with  sixteen  legs. 

tor-tric'-6-des,  s.  [Mod.  Lat.  tortrix,  genit. 
tortric(is),  and  Gr.  eUos  (eidos)  =  form.] 

Entom.  :  The  sole  genus  of  Tortricodidje 
(q.v.).  Anterior  wings  more  than  twice  as 
long  as  wide ;  costa  in  the  male  nearly 
straight,  in  the  female  arched  at  the  base. 
Only  known  species,  Tortrlcodes  hyemava,, 
a  moth  with  semi-transparent  wings,  grayish 
brown,  with  a  darker  blotch  and  fascia.  It  is 
abundant  in  oak  woods. 

tor-tri-co'-di-dae,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  tortri- 
cod(es);  Lat.  fem.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.] 

EntoTii.:  A  family  of  Moths  nearly  inter- 
mediate between  the  groups  Tortricina  and 
Tineina,     [Tortricodeb.] 

tor'-trix,  s.  [Mod.  Lat.,  from  Lat.  tortus  = 
twisted,  pa.  par.  of  torqueo  =  to  twist.] 

1.  Entom. :  The  typical  genus  of  Tortricidae 
(q.v.).  Palpi  longer  than  the  head,  fore  wings 
about  twice  as  long  as  broad,  costa  arched 
abruptly  at  the  base.  British  species  ten.  A 
very  common  and  pretty  species  is  Tortrix 
viridmia,  the  Green  Oak  moth,  the  fore  wings 
of  which  are  pale  green,  the  costal  ridge 
sulphur-yellow,  the  hind  wings  gray.  The 
larva,  which  is  green  with  a  brown  head, 
feeds  on  the  oak  and  hornbeam,  &c.,  in  May 
and  June,  and  the  perfect  insect  abounds  on 
the  oak  in  July.  T.  ribearia  and  T.  corylana 
are  also  not  uncommon. 

2.  Zool. :  The  type-genus  of  Tortricidae  2, 
with  one  species,  Tortrix  scytale,  from  Guiana. 
It  lives  above  ground  in  boggy  places,  prey- 
ing on  worms,  insects,  and  small  reptiles. 

*  tor-tu,  s.     [O.  Fr.  tortue.]    A  tortoise. 

tor'-tu-la,  8.  [Mod.  Lat.,  from  tortv^  = 
twisted  -^torqueo  =  to  twist.  Named  from  the 
manner  in  which  the  teeth  of  the  peristome 
are  twisted  together.] 

Bot. :  A  large  genus  of  Trichostomei  (q.v.). 
Teeth  of  the  peristome  thirty-two,  filiform, 
twisted  into  a  common  fascicle.  They  are 
found,  most  of  them  at  all  seasons,  on  rocks, 


tortcosf:  stem. 


walls,  bank.'i,  riversides,  housetf>pB,  Ac. 
Tortula  rnralU  is  often  seen  on  the  roofs  at 
thatched  cottages. 

*  tor'-tu-lous,  a.  [Lat.  «or(Ms  =  twisted. 
Bulged 'out  a;  intervals,  like  a  cord  with 
knots  on  it.  (Used 
chietlyin  describ- 
ing objects  in 
natural  history.) 

*  tor'-tu-ose,  (*. 

[Tortuous.] 

Bot.  (Of  a  stem) 
Forming  angles 
alternately  from 
right  to  le'rt.  as  in 
Banisteria  nigres- 
cens  (see  illus.) 
and  otheis  of  the 
M  a  I  p  i  g  h  i  a  c  e  36 

(q.v.).  It  differs  from  flezuona  in  bending 
more  angularly. 

tor-tU-6s'-i-ty,  s.  [Eng.  torttw^e);  -it/yJ\ 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  tortuose,  twisted, 
or  wreathed  ;  wreath,  flexure. 

"  As  for  the  tortuosity  of  the  body  and  brancbes." — 
P.  Ifolland:  Plutarch,  p.  562. 

%  Tortuosity  is  the  angle  turned  by  the 
osculating  plane  per  unit  distance  travelled 
along  tlie  curve.  If  4  stands  for  length,  then 
it  is  equal  i.  {Everett:  C.  G.  S.  System,  oj 
Units,  ch.  i.,  p.  7.) 

tor'-tu-ous  (1),  *  tor-tu-os,  a.     [Fr.    tov' 
t%ieux'=  full  of  crookedness,  from  Lat.  tortucmLB^ 
from  tortus,  pa.  par.  of  torqueo  =  to  twist.] 
I,  Ordinary  TM7iguage : 

1.  Lit. .  Twisted,  wreathed,  winding, 
crooked. 

"  Did  not  find  the  labyrinths  of  gaping  aud  grue- 
some bog-ruts  too  tortuout."— Field,  April  4,  1885. 

2.  Fig. :  Proceeding  in  a  roundabout  or 
underhand  manner  ;  not  cpen  and  straightfor- 
ward. 

IL  Bot  :  Having  an  irregular  bending  and 
turning  direction. 

*  tor'-tu-ous  (2),  a.  [Eng.  tort,  a. ;  -mows.) 
The  same  as  ToaTious  (q.v.). 

tor'-tu-ous-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  tortuous;  -ij/.J 
In  a  tortuous  or  winding  manner. 

tor'-tu-OUS-ness,  s  [Eng.  tortuous;  •n«ss.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  tortuous. 

*  tor'-tU-ra-ble,  a.  [Eng.  tortur(e);  -aUe.} 
Capable  of  being  tortured. 

tor'-ture,  s.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  tor(ura  =  tor- 
ture,' from  tortiis,  pa.  par.  of  torqueo  =  to 
twist ;  Sp.,  Port.,  &  Ital.  tortura.  From  the 
same  root  come  torment,  torsion,  tortoise,  coi^ 
tort,  distort,  extort,  &c.] 

1.  Excruciating  pain  ;  extreme  anguish  at 
mind  or  body  ;  agony,  torment. 

"  Better  be  with  the  dead. 
Than  on  the  toituro  of  the  uiind  to  lie 
lu  reatlean  ecatnsy."    SJtakesp. :  Macbeth,  ill.  S. 

2.  Severe  pain  indicted  judicially  either  as 
a  punishment  for  a  crime  or  for  the  purpose 
of  extorting  a  confession  from  an  accused  or 
suspected  person.  It  was  inflicted  for  the 
last  time  in  England  in  May,  1640.  It  was 
practiced  in  parts  of  Europe  till  within  the 
present  century,  and  is  still  practiced  in  China. 
[Kack,  Scavenger's  Daughter,  Thumb- 
screw.] 

"  In  the  Scottish  Claim  of  BiRht,  the  u»e  of  tortura, 
without  evidence,  or  in  ordinary  cases,  was  declared 
to  be  contrary  to  law." — Macaulay :  Bist.  Eng.,  ch.  xiil. 

3.  The  act,  operation,  or  process  of  inflict- 
ing excruciating  physical  or  mental  pain. 

tor'-ture,  v.t.  &  i.    [Torture,  s.] 
A.  Transitive : 

1.  To  pain  excruciatingly;  to  pain  to  ex- 
tremity ;  to  torment  bodily  or  mentally. 

"  The  tortured  savage  turns  around, 
And  fliugs  about  his  fotim  impatient  of  the  womid. 
Dryden  :  Ovid  ;  Metamorphose*  viii. 

2.  To  punish  with  the  torture ;  tu  put  to 
the  torture. 

3.  To  put  to  a  severe  strain ;  to  wrest  ftom 
the  right  meaning ;  to  put  a  wrong  construc- 
tion on, 

"  So  that  it  is  to  no  parpoae  that  this  place  had  been 
so  tortured  by  interpretera."— flp.  Taylor:  JUOe  qf 
Oorucience,  bk.  111.,  ch.  ii. 

*  4.  To  keep  on  the  stretch,  as  a  bow. 

"Th©  bow  tortureth  the  string  continuallr,  sod 
thereby  holdeth  it  in  a  continual  trepidation.  — 
Bacon:  Nat  BUt.,  §  187. 


tQl,  b6^ ;  p^t,  J^l ;  cat,  9011,  chorus.  9hin,  bengh ;  go,  gem ;  thin,  this ;  sin,  as ;  expect,  ^enophon,  exist,   ph  =  C 
-ciao.  -tlan  —  shgn.    -tion,  -siou  =  shun ;  -tion,  -§ion  ^  zhun.    -oious,  -tious,  -sious  =  shiis.    -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  bel,  d^l. 
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B.  IntTans.  :  To  cause  excruciating  pain ; 
to  pain  extremely. 

*'  The  cIusiiiK  flesh  that  instant  ceased  to  glow. 
The  wuuud  to  torture,  ami  thu  blodd  to  flow." 

Pope :  HomeT;  Iliad  xi.  'JS5. 

tor'-tu-rer,  s.    [Eng.  tortmic),  v. ;  -er.]    One 
wl]<i  or  that  which  toi-tures  ;  a  tormentor. 


tor'-tu-ring,  pr,  -par.  or  a.     [ToRTunK] 

tor'-tU-ring-l^,  adv.  [Eng.  torturing;  -ly.] 
In  a  torturing  manner ;  so  as  to  torture  or 
torment, 

"  'Tia  well,  an  host  nt  furies 
Could  not  have  baited  me  more  torturingly.' 
Beaum.  A  Flet. :  Laws  ofCartdy,  Ui. 

•  tor- tu - rous,  a,  [Eng.  iorturie) ;  -ous."] 
Pertaining  to  or  involving  torture. 

"A  very  harsh  and  torturous  seuBe  in  the  centre 
of  percei'tiou," — More:  hnmort,  of  ihe  SoiU,  bk.  ii., 
ch,  ix, 

tor'-u-la,  3.     [Lat.  =  a  tuft  of  hair.] 

Bot. :  Tlie  typical  genus  of  Torulacei  (q.v.). 
Spores  in  beaded  chains,  siin])le,  readily  se- 
parating, placed  on  a  short,  continuous,  or 
septate  pedicel.  Microscopic  fuiigals  causing 
mouldiness.  'J\'niila  casei  is  cheese-mould. 
T.  (or  Saccharomycts)  cn-evis'up.  is  tJie  cause  of 
fermentation  when  yeast  is  brought  in  con- 
tact with  saccharine  matter.  That  this  is  so 
is  proved  by  the  fact  that  fermentation  is  pre- 
vented by  pas.^ing  the  yeast  through  a  tine 
filter  which  strains  out  the  torulae,  or  by  boil- 
ing either  the  yeast  or  tlie  saccharine  fluid, 
and  then  keeping  it  from  all  air,  except  such 
as  has  been  passed  through  cotton  wool, 
which  prevents  thein  re-entering  it  from  the 
atmosphere  in  which  tliey  are  believed  to  be 
continually  floating  about  in  a  dry  state.  A 
tnjula  is  about  '0003  of  an  inch  in  diameter. 
It  consists  of  a  cell,  generally  containing  a 
vacuole,  but  not  a  imcleus.  Sometimes  the 
cells  are  single,  at  others  they  are  in  heaps  or 
st''ings.  Their  ordinaiy  mode  of  reproduction 
is  by  budding.     {Huxley.)    [Yeast.] 

tSr-u-la'-^e-i,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  torul(a); 
Lat.  niasc.  pi,  adj.  suff.  -oceL] 

Bot. :  A  snti-order  of  Coniomycetes.  My- 
celium very  slightly  developed,  inconspicuous ; 
spores  snnple  or  septate,  naked,  generally 
united  together  in  chains.  In  the  typical 
genus    the    spores    are    of    a    dark    colour. 

ITOKULA.] 

tor'-u-lose,  tor'-u-loiis,  a.  [Lat.  toniliis, 
dimni.  ot  tonis  ^^b,  protubejance.] 

Bot. :  Cylindrical,  with  several  swells  and 
contractions,  knotted,  as  the  pml  of  Cheli- 
doiiiuni      Nearly  the  same  as  Moniliform. 

tbr'~us,  s.    [Lat. 

tuueraiice.) 

1.  Arch.  :  A  semi- 
circular projecting 
moulding,  occurring 
in  the  base  of  a  co- 
lumn of  certain  or- 
ders. It  ditfei's  from 
the  astragal  only  in 
size,  tlie  astragal  be- 
ing smaller.  Also 
called  a  Tore, 

2.  Bot. :  The  same 
as  Receptacle  and 
Calamus  (q.v.). 


a  round  swelling  or  pro- 


toms  bead-plane,  a.  A  certain  form 
of  plane  for  making  the  semicircular  convex 
Bioulding  known  as  a  torus. 

*torve,   a.     [Lat.    torvas  =  ftten,    piercing.] 
Sour,  stem. 


•  torved,  u..    [ToRVE.]    Stem,  grim,  torvous. 

"  Yesterday  hU  brffath 
Aw'd  Rome,  and  his  last  torved  frown  was  death." 
yVebster. 

*tor'-vi-ty,  ».  [Lat.  torviias.]  Sourness, 
sternness ;  grimness  or  severity  of  counte- 
«ance. 

•torv'-OUS,  a.  [Lat.  tormis.]  Sour,  stern, 
grim  ;  of  a  severe  countenance. 

"  That  torvous  eour  look  produced  by  anger,  and  that 
eiy  and  pleasing  counteuaiice  accompanying  love." — 
Derhatn:  Physico-TheoLogy ,  bk,  v.,  ch.  viii 

Tor'-y,  s.  &  a.  [Ir.  toii-idhe,  tor,  toraigheoir, 
toruigJie  =  a  pursuer ;  toir,  torackd  ■=  pursuit, 
search  ;  Gael.  ttnr=  pureuit,  a  pursuer.] 


A.  As  subUnntive : 

*  1,  An  appeUatiou  originally  given  to  Irish 
moss-troopers,  who,  during  the  civil  wars  of 
the  sixteenth  century,  plundered  people  in  the 
bogs  of  that  island,  being  in  arms  nominally 
for  the  royal  cause,  but  really  to  afford  a 
colourable  pretext  for  their  own  lawless  pro- 
ceedings. About  A.D.  1680  those  who  con- 
tended for  the  extreme  prerogatives  of  the 
Crown  had  this  contemptuous  term  applied 
to  them  by  their  opponents  on  the  popular 
side,  and  thus  the  word  ultimately  acquired 
its  present  meaning. 

"  Moas-tronuera,  a  sort  of  rebels  in  the  northern  ]>«rt 
of  Scotland,  that  live  by  robbery  and  siwil,  like  the 
toriesiu  Ireland,  or  the  bauiiitti  lu  Italy."— PftiZMps; 
Jfcw  World  of  Wordg  (ed.  170C). 

2.  Originally  applied  as  a  political  term  to 
those  who  were  supposed  to  be  abettors  of  the 
Popish  Plot,  and  hence  extended  to  those  who 
refused  to  concur  in  excluding  a  Roman  Catho- 
lic from  the  throne.  The  term  was  afterwards 
extended  to  members  of  one  of  the  great  poli- 
tical parties  in  the  state,  consisting  of  those 
who  think  it  wiser  to  conserve  the  laws  and 
institutions  already  existent  in  the  country 
than  to  incur  peril  by  attempting  to  remodel 
them  ;  the  party  of  immobility  as  opposed  to 
that  of  movement.  In  modern  times  the  term 
has  been  largely  superseded  by  Conservative 
(q.v.).    [Liberal,  Whig.] 

"At  tliia  time  were  fli-at  heaixl  two  nicknames 
which,  though  urigiually  given  in  insult,  were  si-on 
assumed  with  pride,  which  are  still  in  daily  use, 
wbich  have  spread  as  widely  as  the  Englian  race,  ai-.d 
which  will  last  aa  louy  as  the  English  literature  It 
is  a  curious  circumstance  that  one  of  tliese  nickuamea 
was  of  Scotch,  and  the  other  of  Irish,  origin.  Both  in 
Scotland  and  in  Ireland,  miagovernment  had  called 
into  existence  bands  of  desiHirate  men.  whose  terocity 
was  heightened  byrelieioua  entlmsiasm.  In  Scotland, 
some  of  the  i>ersecated  Covenanters,  driven  mad  by 
oppression,  had  lately  murdered  the  pniiiate.  had 
'  taken  arms  against  the  Government,  had  obtained 
some  advantiigea  against  the  king's  forces,  aud  had 
not  been  put  down  till  Monmouth,  at  the  head  of 
some  troops  from  Englaud,  had  routed  them  at  Both- 
well  Bridge.  Thesci  zealota  were  most  numerous 
among  the  rustics  of  the  western  lowlands,  who  were 
vulgarly  called  Whigs.  Thus  the  appellation  of  Whig 
was  fastened  on  the  Presbyterian  zealots  of  Scotland, 
and  vitis  transferred  to  those  English  politiciaiis  who 
showed  a  disposition  to  oppose  the  court,  and  to  treat 
Froteatiuit  nouooa  for  mists  with  indulgence.  The 
bogs  of  Irehiml,  at  the  same  time,  afforded  a  refuge  to 
Popish  Dutlawij,  much  resembling  those  who  were 
afterwards  known  ns  Whiteboys.  These  men  were 
then  called  Tories.  The  name  of  Tory  was  therefore 
given  to  Englishmen  who  refused  to  concur  in  ex- 
cludiiiL;  a  Roman  Catholic  prince  from  the  throne."— 
MacKahty  ■  Hist.  Eng..  ch.  il. 

3.  A  name  given  during  the  American  war 
of  independence  to  a  member  of  the  Loyj^list 
party,  or  any  one  who  favoured  the  claims  of 
Great  Britain  against  the  colonists. 

B.  As  adj. :  Pertaining  to  the  Tories  ;  con- 
stituted by  or  originating  from  the  Tories : 
as,  Tory  measures,  the  Tory  party. 

*tory-rory,  a.    Wild. 

"  Your  tory-rory  jades." 

Drydeti ,-  Kind  Keeper,  It.  L 

Tor'-y-a^m,  s.  [Eng.  tory ;  -ism.}  The  prin- 
ciples or  practices  of  the  Tories. 

"A  short  history  of  toryism  and  whi^lam  from 
their  cradle  to  theli-  grave." — Bolingbrolte:  Disserta- 
tion U]X>n  Parties,  let.  2, 

tos''Ca«  tos'-ka,  s.  [Sp.  tosca  (roea)  =  coarse 
(rock),]    (See  etym.  and  compound.) 

tosca-rock,  s. 

Geol. :  The  name  given  by  the  inhabitants 
of  Buenos  Ayres  to  ahard,  cavernous,  marshy, 
arenaceous  rock,  imbedded  in  layers  and 
nodular  masses  among  the  argillaceous  earth 
or  mud  of  the  Pampas.  It  constitutes  part  of 
the  Pampean  formation,  and  is  probably  of 
Pleistocene  age.  The  sidoption  of  the  local 
term  tosca  by  Darwis  has  given  it  general 
currency. 

to^,  v.t.  [Tease,  Tousk.]  To  teas*  or  aomb 
wool.    (Prov.) 

tosh,  a.  [O.  Ft.  tffusi  =  shorn,  clipped,  pared 
round,  from  Lat.  tonsus,  pa.  par.  of  ton490  = 
to  shear,  to  clip.]    Neat;  trim. 

tosh'-acli  (ch  guttural),  s.    [ToiaECH.] 

tosh'-er,  «.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  A  kind  of 
fisliing-boat. 

"Thus  a  togher  is  not  a  longshore  flriver.  though 
both  little  vessels  are  employed  lu  catdiing  what  they 
can  close  into  the  buid."— Daily  Tel^raph,  Nov.  29, 
1885. 

toss,  *tosse,  *  toss-en,  v.t.  &  i.   [Wei.  tosio 
=  to  jerk,  toss  ;  tos  =  a  quick  jerk,  a  tosa.] 
A.  Transitive : 
L  Orditiary  Language : 
1.  To  throw  with  the  hand,  to  fling ;  par- 


ticularly, to  throw  with  the  palm  of  t^  hand 
upward  ;  to  throw  upward. 

2.  To  roll  or  tumble  about ;  to  move  taaek- 
wai  is  aud  forwards. 

"  She  tum'd,  ehe  tosi'd  heraell  In  bed, 
On  all  sides  doubts  and  terrors  met  her. 

Wordswwth :  Jdtot  Bo$, 

8.  To  hurl,  to  cast,  to  fling. 

"  Even  now  did  the  sea 
Toss  up  upon  our  shore  this  chest." 

Skakeip.  :  PericXea,  UL  1 

*i.  To  hurl  or  throw  liguratively. 
"  Back  do  I  toss  these  treasons  to  thy  head.'' 

Shakesp. ;  Lear,  y.  a 

5.  To  lift,  heave,  or  throw  with  a  sudden 
jerk  ;  to  jerk  :  as.  To  toss  the  head. 

*  6.  To  wield,  to  brandish. 

"  I  Lave  been  trained  up  in  warlike  stonvc 
To  tossen  speare  ftud  shield."  __ 

Spenser  :  F.  «.,  HI.  JL  C 

7.  To  cause  to  rise  and  fall ;  to  pitch,  or 
move  from  one  place  to  another,  as  with  a 
quick,  jerky  motion ;  to  dart  about.  Gftnft- 
rally  used  of  the  sea. 

"We  being  exceedingly  toiaed  with  the  teropert'— 
Acts  xxvii.  16. 

•8.  To  agitate;  to  make  restless;  to  keep 
in  suspense. 

"  The  Bouldiers  were  tossed  to  and  fro  with  hope  and 
UKT.'—Brende :  Quintus  Curtius,  fo.  123. 

*  9.  To  keep  in  play ;  to  keep  repeating. 

"'  Spend  your  years  in  totting  all  the  rules  of  gKwft* 
majifti  common  schools." — Atcham:  ScJiQolmast». 

*  10,  To  dresa  out. 

"  I  remember,  a  few  days  ago,  to  have  walked  hehlmd 
a  damsel,  tossed  out  in  all  the  gaiety  of  fliteea."— 
Goldsmith :  Tlie  Bee,  No.  2.     On  Dress. 

11.  To  gamble  with  by  spinning  a  aoiB  :  as, 
I'll  toss  you  for  it. 

II.  Mining :   To  agitate,  as  ore.  on  a  kieve  ; 
to  toze. 
B.  Intransitive : 

1.  To  roll  and  tumble,  to  fling;  to  wrrtha 
in  violent  commotion. 
"  laming  aud  tossing  about  in  the  heat  and  nnresi  wt 
his  fever."  Longfellow;  AfiZes  Standitii,  v. 

t  2.  To  be  flung  or  dashed  about :  as,  A 
boat  tosses  on  the  sea. 

3.  To  move  up  and  down. 

"There  a  placid  lalte,  with  softly  tossing  ripples. 
—Harper's  Magtizine,  May,  1882,  p.  67a 

4.  To  toss  up  (q.v.). 

T[  (1)  To  toss  off:  To  swallow  at  a  gulp ;  t« 
drink  hastily  :  as,  To  toss  off  a  glass  of  liquor. 

(2)  To  toss  the  oars  : 

Naut. :  To  throw  the  oars,  with  their  blades 
up,  in  a  perpendicular  direction,  as  a  salute. 

(3)  To  toss  up,  to  toss  :  To  decide  snmethi»g 
by  the  side  of  a  coin  that  is  uppermost  aftor 
being  spun  or  thrown  into  the  air. 

"There  may  have  been  instances  where  Joriea  hove 
'(oML'(ju/>' sooner  thitn  reniaiu  to  convince  an  ebml- 
Bate  colleague.  '—Daily  Telegraph,  Sept.  23,  1896. 

tosSt  *  tosse,  a.    [Toss,  v.] 

1.  A  throwing  upwards,  or  with  a  jerk  ;  Mw 
act  of  tossing ;  the  state  of  being  tossed  or 
thrown. 

"A  ship's  cook,  who  was  a  lame  maa,  died  at  jm^ 
and  they  gave  him  the  sailor's  ioas  ererboaxd;'— 
Daily  Telegraph,  Aug.  2Q,  1887. 

2.  A  throwing  up  or  jerking  of  tht  head ;  a 
particular  manner  of  raising  the  !b»ad  with  a 
jerk. 

"There  is  hardly  a  polite  senteneo,  in  Iho  foUoifl 
dialogues,  wbich  doth  not  absolutely  require  Hi' 
.  .  .  suitable  toss  of  the  head,  with  certoin  of 
assigned  to  each  haud."— Swift :  Jatrod.  Petite 
versation. 

*  3.  A  state  of  anxiety. 

"This  put  %.  at  the  Board  Jute  a  toaee.''—P^fgt : 
Dimry,  June  S.  lue. 

4.  A  toss-up  (q.v.). 

1  To  win  the  toss:  To  have  s^netkiBg  de- 
cided Ib  one's  favour  by  thi  tossiKg  up  cf  a 
•oin. 

"Hasn't  eld  Brook*  wwn  the  tots  with  hie  Jua^ 
ba.\fpeunyl"—ffuff?its  :  Tom  Mrevm't  Saheel  i^i, 
pt  i.,  ch.  T. 

toss-up,  8.     The  throwing  up  of  a  tmim  te 

decide  some  point,  as  a  wager  «r  luatter  ef 
dispute ;  hence,  an  even  hazard,  a  buHot 
which  may  turn  out  or  be  decided  one  way  ar 
the  other  with  equal  advantage ;  aa  «tmi 
chance. 


It]  looked  a  toss-up  as  to  whieh  would  arrive  h 
"—Field,  Sept.  4.  1886. 


*  toss-pot,  B.    A  toper,  a  drinker,  a  B«t»  & 

drunkard. 

"Our  lustle  ^oM-tweiand  swill-bowle,'— />. 
Plinie,  bk.  xxiii.,  ch.  xvjiL 

tos'-sel,  B.    [Tassel.]    (Prov.) 


f^te,  f^t,  f^e.  amidst,  what,  fSill,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pd4» 
or.  wok  d,  wcU;  worii,  w2i6,  son ;  mute,  cub,  ciire,  ^nite,  cur,  rule,  full ;  try,  Syrian.    £e,  oe  =  e ;  ey  =  a ;  au  =  kw. 
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*  tosse'-ment.  *  toss'-ment,  s.  [Eng. 
tos^  ,■  -meuL]  The  act  of  tossing ;  the  state  of 
beiug  tossed. 

"  Sixteen  yesxa  tossement  upou  the  waves  of  thia 
ttoublenuiutj  world."— J.  B. :  Worce$ter'aApophthegmes, 
p.  108. 

toss'-er,  a.  (Eng.  tosst  V. ;  -«r.]  One  who 
tosses. 

"  As  satisliictiou  to  the  blu&t'ring  god, 
To  send  his  totters  forth." 

BeauTTu  £  J^tet. :  Maid  in  the  Mill,  It.  2. 

* toss'-i-l^,  adv.  [Eng.  tossy;  -ly.]  In  a  tossy 
manner;  with  affected  indifference,  careless- 
ness or  contempt.    (Prov.) 

•'  She  auswered  toseily  enough."— 0.  Kingtiey :  Tcatt, 
ch.  viL 

toss'-ing,  a.    [Toss,  v.\ 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  The  act  of  one  who,  or  of 
tliat  which,  tosses  ;  the  state  of  being  tossed ; 
a  rising  and  falling  suddenly  ;  a  rolling  and 
tumbling  about, 

"The  crawlingB  of  an  emmet  or  tossingt  of  a  feather 
ill  a  tempestuous  air."— Search ;  Liglit  qf  Nature,  voL 
ii.,  pt  iif ,  ch,  xitv. 

2.  Mining:  Tozing;  the  operation  of  agitat- 
ing ore  in  a  tub  in  which  it  is  rotated  in  water 
by  a  stirrer  on  a  veitical  axis. 

toss' "3^,  a,  [Eng.  toss;  -y.]  Tossing,  espe- 
cially tr)s>ing  the  head,  as  in  scoin  or  con- 
tempt ;  hence,  affectedly  indifferent,  offhand, 
contemptuous.    (Prov,) 

"  Aiiswered  by  some  tossi/  commoniJlace." — C.  King»- 
l«y;   y^iist,  ch.  vii. 

tost,  pret.  or  pa.  par.  of  v.     [Toss,  v.] 

tot  (1)  s.  [Dan.  iot;  Icel.  tottr,  applied  to 
dwarfish  pei-sons.] 

1.  Anything  small  or  insignificant ;  used  as 
a  term  of  endearment. 

2.  A  small  drinking-cup,  holding  about  half 
a  pint.    {Prou,) 

3.  A  small  quantity ;  especially  applied  to 
to  liquor.    (Slang.) 

■  "  Haydu  .  .  .  liked  company  ;  but  if  a.  guest  stayed 
beyond  acertaiu  ijeiiod,  the  great  com poaer  would  sud- 
deuly  start  uu,  tap  his  forehead  and  say,  '  Excuse  lue, 
I  havea^r ;' by  which  hemeaut  that  he  had  a  thought, 
aiid  must  go  to  hla  study  to  jot  it  down.  A  minute 
after  he  would  return,  looking  all  the  brighter  ;  aud 
us  forgetful  a?  the  Irish  judge  of  La  Rochefoucauld's 
luaxim-tliiit  you  may  hoodwink  one  person,  but  not 
all  the  world.  The  expression, '  a  tot  of  spirits,'  is  said 
to  have  had  this  respectable  origin. "—A't.  James'l 
Gazette.  Sept.  10,  1S86. 

4.  A  foolish  person.    (Prov.) 

tot  (2),  s.  [Tot,  v.]  A  sum  in  simple  or  com- 
pound addition,  set  at  examinations  in  the 
Civil  Service. 

tot-book,  s.  A  book  containing  tots  for 
practice. 

tot,  v.t.     [An  abbrev.  of  total  (q.v.).]    To  sura 
«p,  to  count.    (Generally  with  up.)    (Colloq.) 
"The  last  two  tot  up  the  \til\."-~Thackerap  :  itound- 
Kboiit  Paperg,  xix. 

tO-ta'-ig-ite,  s.  [After  Totaig,  Eoss-shire, 
where  found  ;  suff.  -ite  (Min.).'] 

Hill. :  A  mineral  occurring  in  small  brown 
crystalline  grains  in  limestone.  Tlie  analyses 
indicate  that  it  is  probably  an  intermediate 
product  resulting  from  the  hydration  of 
8ahlite(q.v.). 

to'-tal,  *to'-tall,  a.  &  s.  [Ft.  total,  from 
Low  Lat.  totalis,  from  Lat.  totus  =  whole, 
from  tlie  same  root  as  tumid  ;  Sp.  total ;  ItaL 
iotale.] 

A.  As  adjective : 

1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  wholt ;  •ompr»- 
liending  the  whole ;  complete  in  all  its  paiiA ; 
VBtire. 

2.  Complete  in  degree  ;  absolute,  thorough : 
as,  a  total  loss,  a  total  wreck. 

*3.  Putting  everything  into  %  Bmall  com- 
paB6  ;  summary,  curt,  abrupt. 

"  To  my  questions  you  bo  total  are." 

Sydney  :  Aatro^hel,  92. 

•4.  Complete  in  number ;  alL 

"There  lay  the  total  keya"— i>e  QuiTtcey:  Spaniih 
Jfun,  5  5,  p.  7- 

B.  As  subst. :  The  whole ;  the  whole  sum  or 
amount ;  aggregate. 

"  But  I  shall  sum  np  these  i^rtlciil&ra  In  a  total, 
which  Ib  thus  expressed  by  Saint  Chryaoatom."— Sp. 
Taylor  :  J^rtscopacy  Asserted,  S  48. 

total-abstinence,  s.  The  entire  absten- 
tion from  the  use  of  alcoholic  liquors  as 
beverages,  or  except  under  medical  prescrip- 
tion.   [Temperance.] 

total-eclipse,  b.    [Eclipse,  II.] 


total-reflection,  a.    [Rkflection,  ^  2.] 
to'-tal,  v.t.     [Total,   a.)    To  amount  to  the 
total  sum  of ;  to  reach  the  total  of. 

td'-tal-i-§a-tdr,  s.  [Ft.  totalisateur.]  An 
instrument  or  apparatus  used  for  purposes  of 
betting  on  horse-races.  It  is  used  on  the 
continent  of  Europe,  in  Australia,  and  New 
Zealand. 

"  A  board  is  exhibited  containing  the  names  of  the 
horses  starting.  A  peiaou  who  wislies  to  hack  a  horse 
pays  in  a  pound,  or  as  many  pounds  as  he  likes,  to  the 
officer  in  charge  of  the  totalitator.  When  the  race  ia 
over,  all  the  monoj^  staked  is  divided  between  the 
backei-s  of  the  wiiming  horse,  less  10  per  cent.,  which 
is  the  profit  of  the  manageiueiit.  The  amount  of 
money  staked  on  each  horae  is  indicated  by  figures, 
which  are  altered  every  time  a  fresh  deposit  ia  made, 
so  that  a  backer  can  at  any  time  see  'W'ltli  how  niHuy 
others  he  is  to  share  in  the  total  stakes,  should  the 
horse  selected  by  him  win  ;  and  he  can,  if  he  chooses, 
make  some  computatiuu  as  to  the  total  amount  of 
stakes  to  t>e  divided."— i?tfeninff  Standard,  Oct-  23, 
1BB5. 

tO-tal'-i-ty,  s.  [Fr.  totalite,  from  total  =  total 
(q.v.).]  The  wliole  or  complete  sum;  the 
whole  quantity  or  amount ;  the  quality  or 
stjite  of  being  total. 

"  The  d  uration  of  totality  is  in  some  cases  reckoned 
only  by  BecouHs."— Daily  Telegraph,  Sept.  8,  1B85. 

to'-tal-ize,  v.t.  &  i.     [Eng.  total;  -ize.] 

A.  Trans. :  To  make  total  or  complete ;  to 
reduce  to  completeness. 

B.  Intrans.  :  To  bet  by  measure  of  the 
totalisator  (q.v.). 

"The  totalising  system  haa  been  flourishing  ever 
since  at  the  German  aud  Austrian  nuwi-meetmgs." — 
St.  James's  Gazette,  June  14, 1887. 

to'-tal-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  total,  a.  ;  -ly.]  In  a 
total  manner  or  degree  ;  entirely,  completely, 
wholly,  fully. 

"  There  is  no  need  of  being  so  tender  about  the  repu- 
tatiuns  of  those  who  are  totally  abandoned  to  sin. ' — 
ISeaker:  Sermons,  vol.  i.,  ser.  28. 

"  to'-tal-neSS,  s.  [Eng.  total,  a. ;  -ness.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  total ;  totality,  en- 
tireness,  completeness. 

to'-tam,  a.    [Totem.] 

to-ta-ni'-nse,  s.  -pi.  [Mod,  Lat.  totan(us); 
Lat.  fein.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -inw.] 

Ornith. :  A  sub-family  of  Scolapacidae.  Bill 
straight  or  slightly  curved  upwards,  with 
groove  as  far  as  or  beyond  middle,  nostrils 
very  narrow  ;  hind  toe  rather  long  and  slender, 
barely  reaching  the  ground  ;  the  toes  in  front 
joined  by  a  membrane. 

to-ta'-niis,  s.  [Etym.  douljtful :  said  to  be 
from  Ital.  totano  =  a  squid.] 

Ornith. .-  A  genus  of  Scolopacidae,  or,  if  that 
family  is  divided,  of  Totauina  (q.v.),  with 
twelve  species  universally  distributed.  Bill 
slightly  curved  at  tip,  groove  half  the  length 
of  the  bill ;  wings  with  first  quill  longest ; 
tarsi  with  very  narrow  scales  in  front.  They 
frequent  sanrly  seasboies,  where  they  seek  for 
food  by  probing  the  sand  with  their  Oills. 
Several  of  the  species  are  in  high  demand 
as  game  birds,  being  much  esteemed  for  the 
table.  The  Solitary  Sandpiper  {T.  SolUariim) 
aud  the  Yellow-shank  {T.Jlavipes)  are  United 
States  species.  There  are  several  European 
species. 

tot-Cbee'-Ca,  s.  [Chinese.]  A  Chinese  ver- 
mimge  prepared  from  Quisqualis  chimsnsis. 

*tdte  (1),  'tot-en, v. i.  [A.S.  t6tian=  to  pro- 
ject, to  stick  out,  to  peep  out.]    [Tour.] 

1.  To  project  or  stick  out 

2.  To  pry,  to  peep,  to  look,  to  observe. 

tote  (2),  v.t.    [Etym.  doubtful.    According  to 
Bartlett,   probably   of   African  origin.]     To 
aarry,  to  bear.    (Southern  States  of  America.) 
"Hlsrsportof  his  haTing  Induced  the  aristocratic 
jravaios  to  tott  his  luggage   was   received  from  the 
mouth  of  Gen'l  Kane  with  a  good-natured  amused  de- 
rision. "~7Van».  Amer.  Philot.  Society,  xiii.  211.    {187a) 

^  To  tote  fair :  To  be  honest  and  upright  in 
ane's  dealings ;  to  act  fairly. 
tote-load,  i.    As  much  as  one  can  carry. 

•  tote  (3),  v.t.    [TOOT  (2),  v.] 

tote  (1),  s.  [Ft.  tout ;  Lat.  totus.]  The  whole ; 
the  entire  lot  or  body.    (Amer.  Colloq.) 

tote  (2),  5.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  A  joiner's  name 
lor  the  handle  of  a  plane. 

*  tot-el-er,  s.  [Icel.  tOMta  =  to  mutter,  to 
whisper ;  Dut.  tuyten.]    A  whisperer. 


to'-tSm,  to'-tam,  a.    [See  extracT^j 

Anthrop, :  Souit;  entity,  usually  an  animal 
or  a  plant,  with  which  the  members  of  a  tribe 
connect  themselves,  calling  themselves  by  its 
name,  and  deriving  a  mythic  pedigree  from 
it.  Thus  among  the  Algonquin  Indians  of 
North  America,  the  name  Bear,  Wolf,  Tor- 
toise, Deer,  or  Rabbic,  serves  to  designate 
each  of  a  number  of  clans  into  which  the  race 
is  divided,  a  man  belonging  to  such  clan  being 
himself  actually  spoken  of  as  n  bear,  a  wolf, 
&c.,  and  the  figures  of  these  animals  indicat- 
ing the  clan  in  the  native  pietuie-writing. 

"The  name  or  symbol  of  !),n  Algonquin  clan  animal 
in  called  '  dodaim,'  and  this  w..ril,  in  its  ubual  forhi  of 
totem,  haa  become  an  accepted  tcriu  aaiong  ethno- 
logists to  describe  siinilur  cnytorriary  aurnames  over 
the  world."— yj/ior.-  f'Hm.  CulL  ted.  l8Vi},  ii.  2ia 

totem- animal,  ■;■ 

Anthrop. :  An  animal  which  gives  its  name 
to  a  tribe  or  family,  of  which  it  is  usually  re- 
garded as  the  ancestor  and  protect<ir. 

"  Some  Hccounts  describing  the  totem-anhnal  M 
being  actually  the  esuired  object."— ifg/to* :  Prim,  CUM. 
(ed.  1871),  ii.  2ia 

totem-clan,  s. 

Anthrop. :  A  clan  having  a  totem,  from 
which  it  derives  its  name,  and  which  is  re- 
garded as  an  ancestor  and  protector. 

"The  svstematic  division  of  a  whole  twnp'B  into  ■ 
number  of  totem-clans."— Tylor :  Prim.  Oult.  (ed.  18711, 
ii.  215. 

totem-Stage,  s. 

Anthrop. :  A  stage  of  human  society  through 
which  M'Lennan  assumed  (Fo^rinightly  iieolew, 
18G9-70)  all,  or  nearly  all,  people  had  passed. 
[Totem  ISM.  ] 

td-tem'-ic,   a.     [Eng.  totem ;  -ic.]    Of  or  be- 
longing to  a  totem  or  toteinism  (q.v.). 

"  Tribes  who  are  organized  on  tlie  totttmie  principle.* 
—Schoolci  aSt :  Indian  Tiibes,  i.  a20. 

to'-tem-ism,  s.     [Eng.  totem  ;  -ism.) 

1.  Anthrop. :  The  division  of  a  race  of  people 
into  elans  and  families,  each  having  its  parti- 
cular totem,  with  the  diflerences  of  rank, 
marriage  customs,  and  other  social  arrange- 
ments arising  therefrom. 

"The  system  of  dividing  tribes  in  this  way  being 
called  Totemism."—Tijlov :  Prim.  Cult.  (ed.  1871),  p.  213. 

2.  Comparative  Religions : 

(1)  A  name  primarily  used  to  denote  the 
form  of  religion  widely  prevalent  among  the 
North  American  Indians,  though  by  no  means 
confined  to  them.  It  consists  in  the  adora- 
tion of  certain  objects  and  animals  believed 
to  be  related  to  each  separate  stock  or  blood- 
kindred  of  human  beings. 

(2)  A  stage  in  religinus  progress  usually 
succeeding  Fetichisui,  the  objects  of  worship 
being  generally  of  a  higher  nature.  In  to- 
temism  as  practised  among  the  Algonquins 
the  totem  is  actually  regurued  as  the  sacred 
object  and  protector  of  the  family  bearing  its 
name  and  symbol.  Among  certain  Australian 
tribes  each  family  has  some  animal  or  vege- 
table as  its  "  kobong,"  its  frienU  or  protector, 
and  a  mysterious  connexion  subsists  between 
a  man  and  his  kobong,  which  he  is  reluctant 
to  kill  if  it  is  an  animal,  or  to  gather  if  it  is 
a  vegetable.  Similar  customs  exist  in  Asia 
and  Africa.  Lubbock  and  Spencer  have 
favoured  the  idea  that  totemistn  sprang  finm 
the  very  general  practice  of  naming  imlividuikl 
men  after  animals,  Bear,  Deer,  Eagle,  &e., 
these  becoming  in  certain  cas'^s  hereditary 
tribe-names.  Commenting  on  theii'  opinions, 
Tylor  (Prim.  Cult,  ed.  1871,  ii.  215)  remarks 
that  "  while  granting  such  a  theory  affords  a 
rational  interpretation  of  the  obscure  facts  of 
totemism,  we  must  treat  it  as  a  theory  not 
vouched  for  by  sufficient  evidence,  and  withia 
our  knowledge  liable  to  mislead  if  pushed  to 
extremes. 

td'-tem-ist,  *.    [Eng.  totem ;  -ist.] 

Anthrop. :  A  member  of  a  totem-clan. 
"That  the  Sabine  woodpecker  baa  been  ».  totem  may 
be  pretty  certainly  estaolished  by  the  evidence  of 
PlutArch.  The  people  called  by  his  name  {PloiaiJ  d»- 
cliued,  like  toteTnistt  everywhere,  to  eat  their  holy 
bii-d,  in  this  case  the  woodpooker."— .<*.  LaTtgr:  Hylh, 
JUtual,  &  Religion,  Ii.  71. 

to-tem-ist'-ic,  a.    [Eng.  totemist;  -ic]    To- 
temic  (q.v.). 

"It  seems  aeareelr 
longed  existence  of 
religion."— -4.  Lang, 
1886,  p.  180. 

*t6f-er,  8.     [Eng.  tot(e)  (3),  v.;  -er.]     One 

who  toots  or  plays  a  pipe  or  horn. 


bSil,  hof;  poiit,  $6^1;  cat,  9011,  chorus.  5hin,  bengh;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as;  expect,  Xenophon,  cyist.   -ing. 
-<»<au,    tiaa  =  shan.    -tion,  -slon  =  shiin ;  -tion,  -^ion  =  zhiin.    -cious,  -tious,  -sious  =  shus.    -bio,  -die,  &c.  =  beV  dcL 
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toth-er,  a.  or  pron.     [tj«;e  det.l     A  colloquial 

contraction  of  tiuit  otlier,  that  being  the  old 
ueuter  article.    [Tone.] 

"  How  happy  could  I  be  with  either. 
Were  tother  dear  cUanuer  awav," 

Qay  :  Beggar  s  Opera,  L  L 

tot-i-dem  ver'-bis,  pAr.  [Lat.]  in  so 
many  words  \  in  the  very  words. 

td'-ti-e^  quo'-ti-egi.  pAr.  [Lat.]  As  often 
as  one,  so  otten  the  other. 

to-ti-pal'-mate,  a.  &  s.    [ToriPALMts.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Pertaining  or  relating  to  the 
Tutipalmes. 

B.  As  subst. :  Any  member  of  the  tribe  Toti- 
pahiies. 

•to-ti-pal-ma'-ti,  s.  pi.    [Totipalmes.] 

•  td-ti-p^l'-mes,  *td-ti-pai-ma'-ti, 
t  to-ti-pal-ma'-t«, i!.  pi  [Mod.  Lat.,  from 
Lilt,  totus^  whole,  and  palma  =  the  sole  of  a 
goose's  foot.] 

OrnitK  :  A  group  of  Swimming  Birds,  having 
the  hind  toe  connected  with  the  other  toes 
■with  a  well.  The  first  form  was  used  by 
Cuvier,  the  second  by  Kaup.  [Steoanopodes.] 

•  to'-ti-pre^-en^e,  s.  [Lat.  totus  =  whole, 
and  prtEsen,iia.  =  presence.]  Total  presence; 
presence  everywhere ;  omnipiesence. 

"Our  owu  rnauner  of  existence  in  a  sphere  or  por- 
tion of  apace  sufficient  to  receive  the  action  of  many 
corporertl  particles  we  may  term  a  lotipresimce  tnrough- 
out  the  contents  of  that  sphere,  we  mity  then  con- 
ceive another  substance  totipreseut  iii  the  sphere  of 
an  inch,  an  ell,  a  rod,  a  laile."— Search :  Light  <tf 
Nature,  vol.  ii.,  pt.  1.,  ch.  xiL 

to'-ti-pre§-ent,  «.    [Totipresence.]    Pre- 
sent everywhere ;  omnipresent. 

to' -to  908-16,  pAr.  [Lat.]  By  the  width  of 
heaven,  wide  as  the  poles  aparL 

•  tot-sane,  s.    [Tutsan.] 

•  tot'- ted,  a.  [See  def.]  Marked  with  the 
word  tot  (Lat.—  so  much),  said  formerly  of  a 
good  debt  due  to  the  crown,  before  which  the 
officer  in  the  exchequer  had  written  the  word 
tot,  as  an  abbreviation  of  the  sentence  tot 
pecunicE  reijL  debetur  =  so  much  money  is  due 
to  the  king. 

tof-ter,  *  tot-ren,  v.i.  &  t.  [Prop,  toiler,  a 
freq.  frcfra  tilt  (q.v.);  cf.  A.S.  tealtrian  =  to 
totter,  to  vacillate,  from  tealt  =  tottery,  un- 
stable ;  O.  Dut.  touteren  (for  toUeren)  =  to 
tremble.] 
A.  Intransitive : 

1.  To  appear  as  if  about  to  fall  when  walk- 
iag  or  standing  ;  to  be  unsteady  ;  to  stagger. 

"The  breth  Btinkyiig,  the  hands  trimblitig,  the  hed 
hangiBg,  and  the  feete  totteryng,  &  Anally  uo  part  left 
in  right  course  and  frame. '—Sir  T.  More:  Workes, 
p.  09. 

2.  To  shake ;  to  be  on  the  point  of  falling ; 
to  trejiible. 

"That  govemnient  had  fallen:  and  whatever  bad 
leaned  upon  the  ruined  fabric  began  to  totter." — Mao- 
mailay  :  ffist.  Eng.,  ch.  xviiL 

•  B.  Trans. :  To  shake  out  of  n  steady 
position. 

"  From  the  caatle's  tottered  battlements.* 

Shakesp. :  RicJiard  II.,  ilL  %. 

tof -ter  (1),  3.    [Eng.  toty  V. ;  -er.]    One  who 

tots  or  casts  up ;  a  reckoner. 

*tot'-ter  (2),  8,    [Tatter.] 

tot'-ter-er,  s.    [Eng.  totter;  -er.]    One  who 

totters. 

tot'~ter-mg,  pr.  par,  or  a.    [Totter,  ».] 

tot'-ter-ing-ly,  adv.  [Eug.  tottering;  -ly.l 
In  a  tottering  manner. 

Tdt'-tem-hoe,  s.    [See  def.] 

Geog.  :  A  paiish  in  the  county  of  Bedford, 
two-and-a-half  miles  W.S.W.  from  Dunstable. 

Tottemhoe-stone, ». 

Geol. :  A  gray  chalk,  or  compact  gray  sandy 
limestone,  constituting  a  zone  in  the  Lower 
Chalk.  Named  by  Whitaker  from  Tottem- 
hoe,  where  it  was  first  discriminated.  Fauna 
about  eighty  or  ninety  species. 

tirt'-ter-y,  a.  [Eng.  totter,  v.;  -y.)  Trem- 
bling or  shaking,  as  though  about  to  fall; 
unsteady,  shaking. 

"  What  a  tottery  petlormanoe  it  waa"— r.  Et^hea  : 
Tom  Bronan  at  Oaford,  ch.  Yt 

•  tot'-tie,  «-.      [TOTTY.] 


tot'-tle,  v.i,    [See  def.]    A  variant  of 
(q.v.).    {Prov.) 

t6t'-tlisli,t6t'-lish,a.  [Eng.  (oi«(e);-isft.] Tot- 
tering, trembling,  shaking,  unsteady. 

"Our  little  boat  was  light  and  tatlish."—nammond: 
Wud  northern  Scenes,  p.  207. 

tot'-ty,  tot'-tie,  a.  [For  tolty,  i.e.,  tilty,  from 
tut,  V.  (q.v.).J     Unsteady,  dizzy,  tottery. 

".  I  *as  8ouiewhftt  totty  when  I  received  the  good 
knight 3  blow.  '—Scott:  Ivanlioe,  oh.  xxxiii. 

to'-ty,  s.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  A  name  given  in 
some  parts  of  the  Pacific  to  a  sailor  or  fisher- 
man.   (Simmonds.) 

tou'-can,  tou'-can,  s.  [Ft.,  from  Sp.  and 
Port,  ttiaiuo,  from'  tlie  cry  of  the  bird.] 

Ornilh. :  The  popular  name  of  any  bird  of 
the  genus  Rhampltastos,  olten  applied  to  the 
whole  family  Rhaiiiphastidw  (q.v.).  They  are 
all  natives  of  tropical  America,  and  are  easily 
distinguished  by  tlieir  enormous  bill,  irregu- 
liirly  tnnthed  along  the  maryin  of  the  mandi- 
bk;s.  All  the  species  live  in  paii-s  in  the  shade 
of  the  forests,  occasionally  congregating  in 
small  parties,  but  never  approaching  the  hu- 
man habitations.  In  the  true  Toucans  [Rham- 
PHASTos]  the  ground  colour  of  the  plumage 
is  generally  black  ;  the  throat,  breasl,  and 
rump  adorned  with  white,  yellow,  and  red; 
the  body  is  short  and  thick  ;  tail  rounded  or 
even,  varying  in  length  in  the  different  species, 
and  ca.pable  of  being  turned  up  over  the  back 
when  the  bird  goes  to  roost.  Toucans  have 
been  described  as  carnivorous ;  in  captivity 
they  will  readily  devour  small  birds,  but  pro- 
bably in  a  state  of  nature  their  diet  consists 
almost  exclusively  of  fruit.  They  are  remark- 
able among  birds  for  a  regurgitation  of  food, 
which,  after  being  swallowed,  is  brought  up 
to  uudei-go  mastication,  an  operation  some- 
what analogous  to  the  chewing  of  the  cud 
among  ruminants.  Tljey  are  easily  tamed, 
and  bear  eonlinement  well,  even  in  cold 
climates. 

tdn-ca'-na.  s.    [Mod.  Hat.  =  a  toucan.] 

Astron. :  A  small,  circunipolar  constellation, 
situated  on  the  Antarctic  Circle,  nearly  oppo- 
site to  Crux  australis,  in  relation  to  the  South 
Pole,  the  intervening  space  between  the  two 
constellations  being  nearly  devoid  of  stars. 
It  contains  nine  visible  stai*s,  the  largest,  a 
Toucanse,  being  only  of  the  third  magnitude. 

tdu'-can-et,  s.    [Eng.  toucan ;  -et.] 

Orjiith. :  A  popular  name  for  any  individual 
of  the  genus  Pteroglossus  (q.v.).    [Toucan.] 
"  There  are  three  species  of  toucans  in  DemerarfL 
Bud  three  diminutii'ea,  which  may  be  called /oucanato. 
—  Waterton:  Wanderings  in  South  America. 

t^u-cang",  s.  [Native  name.]  A  kind  of 
boat  much  used  at  Malacca  and  Singapore, 
propelled  either  by  oar  or  sail,  speedy,  rather 
flat  in  the  centre,  but  sharp  at  the  extremities. 

toU93l,  *  towch,  v.t.  &  i.  [Fr.  toucher,  from 
O.  H.  Ger.  zucchen ;  Ger.  sniclcen  =  to  draw 
with  a  quick  motion,  to  twitch ;  O.  Dut. 
tocken,  tuclcen  =  to  touch  ;  Sp.  &  Port,  tocar 
=  to  touch  ;  Ital.  toccare ;  cogn.  with  Lat. 
dnu:o  =  to  draw.]    [Tuck,  v.  ;  Tow,  «.] 

A.  Transitive: 

L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  To  perceive  by  the  sense  of  feeling. 

"  All  things  their  forma  express. 
Which  wo  can  touch,  iaatei,  feel,  or  hear,  or  Bee." 
Davies :  Immort.  of  the  Soul,  xiii. 

2.  To  come  in  contact  with  in  any  way, 
but  especially  by  means  of  the  hand,  fingers, 
&G.  ;  1x)  hit  or  strike  gently  against. 

"  Touch  but  my  lips  with  those  fair  lips  of  thine."* 
Ahakeep.  :  Venus  *  Adonis,  115. 

3.  To  strike  gently  with  an  instrument, 
stick,  or  the  like. 

"  Theu  with  his  sceptre  that  the  deep  controls, 
Ho  toucTted  the  chiefs,  and  steeled  their  manly  souls." 
Pope :  Somer  ;  Iliad  xiiL  SB. 

4.  To  meddle  or  interfere  with  ;  to  handle. 
"  No  son  of  Mara  descend,  for  servile  gains. 

To  iotich  the  booty,  while  a  foe  remains." 

Pope:  Homer;  Iliad \i.  88. 

5.  To  take  as  food  or  drink  ;  to  taste. 

•*  He  dies  that  touches  way  of  this  fruit." 

Shakesp.  :  As  You  Like  It,  II.  7. 

6.  To  strike,  to  hurt,  to  injure. 

*'  I  will  not  tniich  thine  eye." 

Shaketp. :  King  John,  iv.  1. 

^  Hence,  to  injure  or  affect,  as  in  character ; 
to  cause  loss  or  hurt  to. 

"  Kg  loss  shall  touch  her  in  my  company." 

Shaketp,  :  Jleasurefor  Measwre.  iii,  L 


7.  To  come  to;  to  reach,  to  attain;  to 
aiTive  at. 

"The  rapid  rise  of  eJ^chansa,  which  on  Wedneadajr 
morning  had  touched  32  draclimas  to  the  pound  atttr^ 
\\Vk^."— Times.  March  15,  1B86. 

8.  To  land  at ;  to  come  to  shore  at. 

"  Ha  touched  the  ports  desired." 

.Shakesp. :  Troilus  <fr  Gressida,  11.  fl, 

9.  To  come  near  to  ;  to  hit. 

"Then  you  tourhud  the  life  of  our  design." 

Shakesp.  :  I'rotlus  £  Crexsida,  it  8. 

*  10.  To  affect ;  to  concern  ;  to  relate  to. 

"  0  CoBsar,  read  mine  flrat ;  for  mine's  a  suit 
That  touches  OBnur  nearer." 

Shakesp. :  Julius  Casnr,  111.  \, 

11.  To  handle,  speak  of,  or  deal  with  gently 
or  slightly  ;  to  treat  of. 

"  Wonders,  whiche  in  the  <lrato  booke  of  Polycroni- 
con  aro  suflycyeiitly  touched  ."—Faby an :  Chronydo, 
ch.  i. 

*  12.  To  try  or  test  as  with  a  touchstone; 
to  probe,  to  ti-y. 

"  Which,  being  touched  and  tried,  proves  valueless  " 
Shakesp,  :  King  John,  111. 

13.  To  affect,  to  impress,  to  sti'ike. 

"  If  any  air  of  music  touch  their  ears." 

Shakfsp.  :  Merchant  of  Venice,  v. 

14.  To  make  an  impression  on  ;  to  move, 
to  affect;  to  stir  mentally;  to  fill  with  pajs- 
sion  or  other  emotion. 

"O  a^ony !  the  utmost  I  can  do 
7'oucAeg  him  not."         Browning:  Paraoelstia,  V, 

15.  To  make  an  impression  on  ;  to  have  an 
effect  on. 

"  Its  face  must  be  very  flat  and  smooth,  and  ao  hard. 
that  a  file  will  not  touch  it,  as  smiths  say  when  a  lile 
will  not  eat,  or  race  li.."—JUoxon:  Mechanicat  Exesr- 
cites. 

16.  To  infect. 

"  The  life  of  all  his  blood 
la  touched  corruptibly."     Shakesp. :  King  John,  r.  7. 

*  17.  To  influence  by  impulse ;  to  impel 
forcibly. 

"  No  decree  of  mine. 
To  touch  with  lightest  moment  of  impulse 
His  free  will."  Milton :  P,  L.,  x.  4ft. 

*  18.  To  move,  to  stir  up,  to  excite,  to  rouse, 
to  kindle. 

**  Which  touched  the  very  virtue  of  compaasien  In  thee."* 
Shakesp. :  Tetnpest,  i.  S. 

19.  To  render  crazy  or  partially  insane ;  to 
affect  with  a  alight  degree  of  insanity.  (Seldom 
used  except  in  the  pa.  par.) 

*  20.  To  censure  ;  to  animadvert  upon. 

"  Doctor  Parker,  in  his  sermon  before  them,  touched 
them  for  tlteir  living  so  near,  that  they  went  near  b» 
touch  blm  for  his  life." — Hayward. 

21.  To  lay  the  hand  on  for  the  purpose  <rf 
curing  of  a  disease.  Said  especially  of  tha 
disease  called  the  king's  evil. 

"  Walked  round  the  fortifications,  touched  tiom« 
scrofulous  people,  and  then  proceeded  in  one  of  hii 
yachts  to  Southampton."— J/ocaiiJay;  Bist.  Atff., 
oh.  viil. 

22.  To  handle  in  a  skilful  manner : 

(1)  To  play  on,  as  a  musician ;  to  perform, 
OS  a  piece  of  music. 

"  He  had  not  ceased  to  touch 
The  harp  or  viol  which  himself  had  framed. ' 

Wordttoorth:  Excursion,  bk.  viL 

(2)  To  discourse  of;  to  write  about;  tff 
treat  of. 

(3)  To  paint  or  form  as  an  artist. 

"  Such  heavenly  touches  n'er  touched  earthly  laeea." 
Shakesp. :  Sonnet  17. 

*  23.  To  mark  or  delineate  slightly  or  finely ; 
to  add  a  slight  stroke  or  strokes  to,  as  with  a 
pen,  pencil,  brush,  &c. 

"  The  lines,  though  touch'd  but  faintly,  are  dmwn 
right.  Pope :  Essay  on  Criticism,  22. 

IL  Geom. :  To  meet  without  cutting;  to  be 
in  contact  with.  A  straight  line  is  said  to 
touch  a  circle  when  it  meets  the  circle,  and, 
being  produced,  does  not  cut  it.  Two  circlea 
are  said  to  touch  each  other  when  tliey  meet 
but  do  not  cut  each  other.  A  .straight  line 
can  touch  a  circle  or  curve  in  only  one  point. 
Two  circles  or  spheres  can  touch  each  other 
in  only  one  point,  and  a  spliere  can  toueli  a 
plane  in  onlyone  point.     [Contact,  Tangent.J 

B.  Intransitive: 

I.  OrdiTiary  Language : 

1.  To  be  in  contact;  to  be  In  a  state  of 
junction  so  that  there  is  no  intervening  space. 

2.  To  exercise  or  use  the  organs  of  feeling. 

"  Descend,  and  touch,  and  enter." 

Tennyson:  In  Jtemoriam,  xcIlL  VL 

*  3.  To  fasten  on  ;  to  take  effect. 

4.  To  mention  or  treat  of  anything  slightly 
or  briefly.     [If  6.  (2).] 

5.  To  come  to  land  ;  to  call  in  at  a  port. 

"  Thence  [they]  stand  o.'>ar  towaida  Cape  St.  Fniu. 
dsco,  not  touching  anywhere  usually  till  they  cumo 
to  Mauta," — Dampier:  Voyages  itai.  leSi). 


fite,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  wbat,  f^  fiitber ;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there ;  pme.  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine  •.  i^©.  p^t, 
or,  wore,  wol^  work,  whd,  son;  mnte,  cub^  ciiro,  ^nite,  cur,  rule,  full;  try,  Sirrlan.    »,  cb  =  e ;  ey  =  a ;  q-a  -  rw. 
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•6.  To  reach,  to  attain. 

"  The  ToiB  of  tlie  yeule  touOied  to  the  lieven. 
So  kiude  crledeu  tliey  with  mer;  steven.' 

C/mucsr:  C.  f..  8,664. 

n.  Naut. :  To  have  the  leech  of  a  sail  so 
struck  by  the  wind  that  a  treznnloos  motion 
'^  nused  by  it. 

t  1.  To  touch  at : 

Ka-ut. :  To  call  iD  at ;  to  come  or  go  with- 
out stayinj;. 

"  Tbe  Dext  day  we  toucJied  at  SidoD."— ^ots  xxvli.  a, 

2.  To  imich  and  go  ; 

Naut. :  To  rub  against  the  ground  with  the 
keel,  as  a  vessel  under  sail,  without  the  speed 
being  mucli  lessened. 

3.  To  tovch  down : 

Football:  To  ftlace  the  ball  in  touch. 

4.  To  touch  off: 

(1)  To  sketch  hastily ;  to  finish  by  toacbee. 

*  (2)  To  discharge,  as  a  canon. 
6.  To  touch  on : 

*  (1)  To  come  or  go  to  for  a  short  time ;  to 
touch  at 

"  I  made  a  little  vomge  roand  the  lake,  and  ioucJied 

Sthe  several  towns  that  lie  ou  its  coasts. "—^ddiftm; 
/tail/. 

(2)  To  allude  to ;  to  speak  or  discourse  of 
briefly. 

"  Touched  on  Mahometi 
With  much  coutempt."    Tennyson  :  Frinceti.  H.  IIB. 

6.  To  touch  on  a  proof:  To  make  corrections 
on  the  proof  of  an  illustration  for  the  guid- 
ance of  the  engi'aver. 

7.  To  touch  up : 

(1)  To  repair  or  improve  by  slight  touches. 

*  What  he  saw  was  only  her  natural  conntenance 
touched  tip  with  the  usual  improvemeufca  •£  aa  aged 
■squetta. — AddUon, 

(2)  To  remind.    (CoUoq.) 

8.  To  touch  the  toind : 

Naut. :  To  keep  the  ship  as  near  the  wind 
M  possible. 

•  9.  Touch  potf  touch  penny :  A  proverbial 
phrase,  signifying  No  credit  given. 

toti9ll(l),  *tonche»*towche,  9.  [Touch,  0.] 

L  Ordinary  Language : 

1,  The  act  of  touching,  or  the  state  of  being 

touched ;  contact ;  the  junction  of  two  bodies 

at  tlie  surface,  so  that  there  is  no  intervening 

Qtace. 

"  Their  touch  affrights  me  as  a  setpent's  stinr.' 
Shakesp. :  3  Henry  VI.,  iiL  2. 

C  The  sense  of  feeling  or  common  sensation, 
<me  of  the  five  senses. 

•  3.  A  touchstone  (q.v.). 

•  4.  Hence,  tliat  by  which  anything  is  tested 
(T  examined ;  a  test,  as  of  gold  by  a  touch- 
rtone ;  proof,  trial,  assay. 

"  The  fortune  of  ten  thousand  men 
Must  bide  the  touch." 

Shakesp. :  1  ffemy  lY^  tv.  4 
•6,  Proof;  tried  qualities. 
■  My  friends  of  noble  touch,  when  I  am  forth. 
Bid  me  farewell. '  Shaketp. :  Coriolanus,  It.  1. 

•  6.  Stone  of  tlie  kind  used  as  touchstones. 
A  term  often  applied  to  any  costly  marble, 
but  properly  to  the  basanites  of  ijie  Greeks, 
a  very  hard,  black  granite. 

*  A  new  monument  of  touch  and  alabaster."— /ViBCT*. 

7.  Any  single  act  in  the  exercise  of  an  art : 
as, 

(1)  A  stroke  of  a  pen,  pencil,  or  the  like. 

"  Artificial  strife 
Llres  In  those  touches,  livelier  than  life." 

Shakesp.  :  Timon  of  Athenx,  i.  L 

(2)  The  act  of  the  hand  on  a  musical  instru- 
ment. 

'*  Thou  hast  indeed  a  rare  touch  on  thy  harp,** 
MntUieto  Arnold :  Empedoclea  on  Etna,  i,  L 

(3)  Hence,  a  musical  note. 

"  With  sweetest  touches  pierce  your  mistress'  ear." 
Shaketp. :  Merchant  of  Venice,  v. 

8.  The  act  or  power  of  exciting  the  passions 
or  affections. 

"  Not  alone 
The  death  of  Fulvla,  with  more  ui-gent  toiMhet, 
Do  Btrougly  sjieak  t'  us." 

Shakesp. :  ATttony  *  Cleopatra,  L  2. 

9.  Mental  feeling  or  sensation ;  affection, 
onotion. 

"  No  beast  ao  fierce  but  knowa  a  touch  of  pity." 
Shaketp.  :  Richard  TIL,  1. 1 

Ift.  Trait,  characteristic. 

"  One  fcwcft  of  nature  mates  the  whole  world  kin." 
Shakesp. :  Troliut  &  Cressida,  lit  S. 

Ih  A  small  quantity  or  degree ;  a  dash,  a 
«pice,  a  smack. 

"  A  ioutA  of  txoaV—FMd,  Jaa.  S%  1866. 


12,  A  stroke;  a  successful  effort  or  attempt. 

"One  meets  soinetimea  with  very  nice  toucltes  of 
raillery.  '—Addison:  On  Medals. 

*  13.  The  extent  to  which  a  person  is  in- 
terested or  affected.    (Slang.) 

"  Print  my  preface  in  such  a  form  as.  in  the  book- 
sellers  phrase,  will  iiiakeaaixpeuiiy  touah."— Swift. 

*  14.  A  hint,  a  suggestion  ;  slight  notice  or 
intiuiatinn. 


*  15.  Animadversion,  censure,  reproof. 

*■  I  never  bare  any  touch  of  conscience  with  greater 
regret.  '—King  Charles:  Eikon  Itiuiilike. 

*  16.  Particular  application  of  anything  to 
a  person  ;  per^ional  reference  or  ajiplication. 

"  Speech  o£  t'ljrh  towards  others  should  be  sparingly 
used,  —Bacon:  Essays;  Of  discourse. 

*  17.  Euphemistiially,  sexual  intercourse. 

"  Free  from  touch  or  soil  with  her," 

Shakesp.:  Al fosure for  Measure,  r. 

18.  A  boy's  game  ;  tig. 
IL  Technically: 

1.  Fine  Arts:  The  peculiar  handling  usual 
to  an  artist,  and  by  which  his  work  may  be 
known. 

2.  Football:  The  ground  behind  a  line 
drawn  in  a  line  with  the  goal-posts. 

"  Withers  nearly  scored  by  a  splendid  run  at  the 
top  Bide,  but  was  pushed  into  touch."~Field,  Dec  6, 
1884. 

3.  Music: 

(1)  The  resistance  made  to  the  fingers  by 
the  keys  of  a  pianoforte  or  organ. 

(2)  The  peculiar  manner  in  which  a  player 
presses  the  keyboard,  whether  light,  pearly, 
heavy,  clumsy,  firm,  &c. 

4.  Obstetrics:  The  examination  of  the  mouth 
of  the  womb  by  actual  contact  of  the  hand  or 
fingers. 

5.  Physiology: 

(1)  Human :  The  sense  through  which  man 
takes  cognizance  of  the  palpable  properties  of 
bodies.  In  a  wide  application,  it  is  sometimes 
called  the  general  sense,  because  by  it  we  be- 
come conscious  of  all  sensory  impressions 
which  are  not  the  objects  of  smell,  sight, 
taste,  or  hearing,  which  are  called  the  special 
senses:  even  these,  howevei',  are  iield  by 
modern  biologists  to  be  highly  specialised 
forms  of  touch,  which  is  often  called  the 
"  mother  of  all  the  senses."  In  a  more  limited 
application,  touch  is  applied  to  that  modifica- 
tion of  general  sensibility  which  is  restricted 
to  the  tegumentary  suiface  or  to  some  special 
portion  of  it,  and  which  serves  to  convey 
definite  ideas  as  to  the  form,  size,  number, 
weight,  temperature,  hardness,  softness,  &c., 
of  objects  brought  within  its  cognizance. 
These  sensations  are  received  by  the  termina- 
tions of  the  cutaneous  nerves,  and  thence 
conveyed  to  the  brain.  The  sense  of  touch  is 
distributed  over  the  surface  of  the  body,  but 
is  much  more  acute  in  some  parts  than  in 
others,  e.g.,  in  the  hand.  It  is  also  capable 
of  great  improvement  and  development;  and 
the  blind,  who  have  to  depend  largely  on  the 
sense  of  touch  for  guidance,  acquire  extra- 
ordinarily delicate  and  accurate  powers  of 
perception  with  the  fingers;  difference  of 
form,  size,  consistence,  and  other  characters, 
being  readily  recognised  that  are  quite  inap- 
preciable to  those  who  possess  good  vision, 
without  special  education. 

(2)  Compar. :  The  lower  Anthropidae  have 
both  the  hands  and  feet  thickly  set  with 
tactile  papillfe  (q.v.),  and  the  surface  of  the 
prehensile  tail  which  some  possess  is  furnished 
with  them  in  abundance.  Other  organs  of 
touch  exist  in  the  vibrissse,  or  whiskers,  of  the 
cat,  and  of  certain  rodents.  In  the  Ungulata, 
the  lips  and  nostrils  are  probably  the  chief 
seat  of  tactile  sensibility,  and  this  is  espe- 
cially so  with  the  Proboscidea.  In  Birds, 
tactile  papillse  have  been  discovered  in  the 
feet,  and  they  arc  also  present  in  some  lizards. 
A  papillary  apparatus  appears  to  be  absent 
from  Serpents,  Chelonians,  and  Fishes,  though 
in  many  of  these  its  want  is  compensated 
by  tentacles,  having  a  high  degree  of  sensi- 
bility. Descending  still  lower  in  the  scale  of 
animal  life,  organs  of  touch  are  found  in  the 
tentacles  of  the  Cephalopoda  and  Gasteropoda, 
the  palpi  and  antennas  of  insects,  and  the  palpi 
of  the  Arachnida. 

6.  Shipiuild. :  The  broadest  part  of  a  ship's 
plank  worked  top  and  but. 

%  1,  A  near  (or  close)  touch :  A  narrow  es- 
cape ;  a  close  shave.    (Colloq.) 

2,  To  be  in  touch  with  others :  To  be  in  sym- 


pathy with  them,   so  as  to  understand  thell 
feelings,  ideas,  &c. 

3.  To  keep  touch:  [Keep,  IT  (17)]. 

4.  To  lose  touch : 

(1)  Mil. :  To  cease  to  maintain  communlca* 
tion  with. 

(2)  Fig. ;  To  lose  knowledge  of  and  sympathy 
with. 

5.  To  maintain  touch : 

*(1)  Ord.  Lang.:  To  be  steady  or  true  to 
appointment;  to  fulfil  duly  a  part  or  function. 
(2)  Mil. :  To  maintain  communication  with 
each  other ;  to  keep  touch. 

"There  were  frequent  halts  to  enable  the  regiments 
to  maintain  touch.  —Pall  Mall  Gazette.  Sept.  14, 1882. 

6.  Touch  ajid  go:  A  phrase  used  either  as  a 
sulistanUve  or  adjective,  and  denoting  some- 
thing, as  an  accident,  which  had  almost 
happened  ;  a  state  of  imminent  explosion  or 
danger  ;  a  close  shave. 

II  Also  used  adjectively,  as  in  the  example. 
"  Herr  Ludwig  had  a  touch-and-go  journey  before  he 
caught  the   'Servia.'"— 5f.  James's  Gazette,   Oct.  85, 
leSi. 

*7.  True  as  touch:  Completely  true.  Pro- 
bably with  a  reference  to  touchstone  (q.v.). 

touch-bodyp  o.    [Tactile-corpuscle.] 

touch-down,  s. 

Foot-ball :  The  act  of  forcing  the  ball  behind 
the  line  of,  but  not  through,  the  goal-posts. 
"  Scoring  a  toucA-c/own  after  some  hard  scrliDiBBgea.^ 
—Field,  Dec.  6,  1884. 

touch-me-not,  e. 

Botany : 

1.  Impatiens  Noli-tangere,  or  Noli-Tne-tan^ 
gere ;  a  succulent  annual,  one  to  two  feet  high, 
with  thickened  nodes,  alternate  membranous 
and  glabrous  leaves,  oblong,  obtuse,  crenato- 
eerrate  ;  peduncles  one  to  three  flowered ; 
flowers  drooping,  pale  yellow,  dotted  with 
red.  Found  in  Europe.  It  derives  its  popular 
name  from  the  sudden  bursting  of  its  seed 
vessels  on  being  touched.  Called  also  th« 
Yellow  Balsam. 

2.  Cardamine  hirsuta,  which  also  shoots 
out  its  seeds  on  being  touched.  (Britlen  <& 
Holland.) 

touch-needle,  s. 

Assay. :  A  small  bar  composed  of  an  alloy 
of  gold  and  silver,  gold  and  copper,  or  of 
gold  alloyed  with  a  proportion  of  both  metals, 
einplcyed  in  assaying  by  the  touchstone.  A 
number  are  employed  ;  one  being  of  pure  gold, 
a  second  composed  of  23  gold  and  1  copper, 
a  third  of  22  gold  and  2  copper,  and  so  on  ; 
these  are  rubbed  upon  the  stone,  and  the 
color  of  the  streak  compared  with  that  mads 
by  the  metal  to  be  tested.  A  further  means 
of  comparison  is  afforded  by  moistening  the 
streaks  with  nitric  acid,  or  by  heating  the 
stone.  Silver  is  similarly  tested  by  touch- 
needles  composed  of  lead  and  silver. 

*  touch-piece,  s.  A  coi  n  given  by  the  sove- 
reigns of  England  to  those  whom  they  touched 
for  the  cure  of  scrofula  or  the  king's  evih 

"  Before  the  relgu  of  Cliarles  If,  no  coins  were  struck 
Bpecialy  for  touch-pieces,  the  gold  'angel'  having 
been  used  for  the  purpose.  Tlie  touch-pieces  are  afl 
aimilar  in  design.  Those  of  tlie  Pretenders,  however, 
wliich  were  struck  abroad,  are  of  niiicli  lietter  work 
tbau  those  iu:u1o  iu  England.  .  .  .  These  touch-piece* 
(all  of  them  perforated)  are  curioua  relics  of  a  auper- 
Btition  which  had  existed  for  many  centuries,  and 
WAS  only  stamped  out  on  the  acce-ssiou  of  theBrtiUB- 
wick  dynasty." — Athencsum,  Oct  28,  1882. 

touch-ivarden,  ».  An  assay-warden  ot" 
the  goldsmitlis. 

t0U9h  (2),  s.  [A  corrupt,  of  Mid.  Eng.  tache^ 
tach,  tasche,  tasshe,  or  tacche  =  tinder ;  remote 
etym.  doubtful.]  For  def.,  see  etyra.  ;  obso- 
lete except  in  compounds. 

*  touch-hox,  5.  A  box  withlighted  tinder, 
formerly  used  by  cannoneers  to  Uglit  their 
matclies. 

touch-hole,  *.  The  priming-hole  or  venfc 
of  a  gun. 

touch-pan,  s.     The  pan  of  a  gun  tha* 

holds  the  pi'iming. 

touch-paper,  s.  Paper  saturated  with 
a  solution  of  nitrate  of  potash,  which  ignites 
at  once,  and  burns  without  flaming. 

touch-wood,  s.  A  soft  white  substance 
into  wliich  wood  is  converted  by  the  action  of 
such  fungi  asPolyporus  igniarius.  It  is  easily 
ignited,  and  continues  to  burn  for  a  long  time 
like  tinder.     Called  also  Spunk. 


3k^  b^;  p6^t,  Jd^l;  cat^  ^ell,  eborus,  9hin,  ben^h;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a§;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist,    ph  =  f 
''tfODt  -tlan  —  Ahan.   -ttoo,  -sion  —  shun ;  -tion,  -sion  =  zhon.   -clous,  -tious,  -sious  =  shus.    -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  bel,  d^L 
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(«>U9ll  (3),   tOU9h'-ing,   v      [A   corrupt,    of 
tiitsan  (q.v.),]     (cjee  etym.  ;uul  euiiipuiiuU.) 
touch-leaf;  touching-leaf,  s. 

But. :  H'liiiiiivuiii  An'l7-u.-iit:inuin.  Welsh  chil- 
dren coniirnuily  j.ut  Ihe  leaves  between  the 
pages  of  tlieir  Bibles. 

t0U9h'-a-ble,  <(.  [Eng.  tuuch,  v.  ;  -able.]  Cap- 
able uf  being  tuuclu^d  ;  tangible. 

*OU9h'-er,  *;.  [Kug.  touch,  \.  ;  -er.]  One  who 
or  that  which  tnuihes  ;  often  used  in  the 
slang  phrases,  a  n&ir  tuacher,  a  cIoac  toucher  = 
a  near  shave,  a  close  shave. 

%  Asncnrati  it  toucher:  As  nearly  or  exactly 
as  possible. 

(  i;0U9h'-i-ly,  oilv.      [Rng.   touchy;  -ly.]     In  a 
■Ji      touchy  or  niilable  manner;  peevishly,  tetchily. 

t0U9h'-i-ness,  s.  [Eng.  touchy;  -ness.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  touchy  ;  peevish- 
ness, iri'itability. 

"  My  friends  r>;sented  it  as  a  motion  not  guided 
with  aui;h  discretion  t\s  tlie  tuachiiiuss  of  thoae  times 
requited." — liiug  Charles.  Eikoii  Uasilike. 

tOU9h'-ing,  j^r.  par.,  a.,  &,  prep.    [Touch,  v.] 

A.  As  pr.  par.  :  (See  the  verb). 

B.  As  adj.:  Alfecting,  moving,  pathetic: 
as,  a  touching  seene. 

C.  As  nrep.  :  Concerning ;  asregards  ;  with 
regard  or  respect  to  ;  as  fur. 

"  He  baa  always  laughed  at  the  absurd  Cockney 
theory  touching  oatmeal  as  a  fatteuer." — Daily  Tele- 
graph, Aug.  ill,  18&5. 

t  touching-line,  ^ 

Geom. :  A  tangent  (q.v.). 

toUQh'-mg-ly,(wiy.  [En"-,  touching ;  -ly.]  In 
a  touching  manner ;  so  as  to  touch  or  move 
the  passions  ;  feelingly,  pathetically. 

"  utterly  forgotten,  as  he  touchlngly  complaiued, 
by  thoae  for  whose  iJike  be  liad  endured  more  thau  the 
bltteruesd 'if  deaLU.  —Alacaulay :  UUt.  Eng.,vli.  i.vi 

'toa9h'-St6ne,  s.     [Eng.  touch  (l),  and  stoyie.] 

1.  Lit.  £  Min. :  The  same  a.-!  Basasite  (q.v.). 

■  [TOOCH-NEEDLF..] 

2.  Fig. :  Any  test  or  criterion  by  wliicli  the 
qualities  of  a  thing  iire  tried. 

"  Is  not  thifl  tliL'ii-  rule  of  Huch  suffieieney,  that  we 
should  use  it  as  a  r"«t,7is(ci?(e.  to  try  the  orders  of  the 
church?" — Hooker.  Eci:les.  J'oiity. 

ton9h'-y,  *  touch -ie,  a.  [Used  as  if  de- 
rived from  touch,  but  really  a  corruption  of 
tetchy  (q.v.).]  Irritable,  peevish,  tetchy  ;  apt 
to  take  offence. 

"  In  South  Australia  he  is  exceptionally  touchy,  and, 
jn  particular,  you  must  not  interiere  with  his  pipe."— 
Daiiy  Telegraph,  Oct  14,  1885. 

^Ugh  (gh  as  f)»  ''toughe,  a.  &  s.  [A.S.  toh 
=  tough ;  cogn.  with  Dut.  taai  =  flexible, 
pliant,  tough,  clammy ;  Low  Ger.  taa,  tage, 
<au  =  tough ;  O.  H.  Ger.  zdhe,  zdch;  M.  H. 
Ger.  zcehe ;  Ger.  ziHi,  zdhe.] 

A,  As  adjective : 

1.  paving  the  quality  of  flexibility  without 
brittleness ;  yieldingto  force  without  breaking. 

2.  Firm,  strong,  not  easily  broken  ;  able  to 
«idtire  hardship. 

"  No  worka,  indeed. 
That  ask  robust,  tough  sinews." 

Cowper :  Tatk.  Hi.  406. 

3.  Not  easily  separated  ;  viscous,  clammy, 
tenacious  :  as,  tough  phlegm. 

*  4,  Stitf ;  not  easily  flexible ;  as,  a  tough  bow. 

5.  Hard,  severe,  difficult  i  as,  a  tough  job. 
{CoUoq.) 

6.  Difficult,  stubborn,  unmanageable. 

**  Obduracy  takes  place  ;  callous  and  tough, 
The  reprobated  race  grows  Judgment  proof." 

Qowper:  Table-Taik,  488. 

*7,  Severe,  violent,  stormy:  as,  a  tough 
ot-orm.     {Colloq.) 

B.  As  subst. :  A  roush,  a  bully.    (Amer.) 

"  A  young  tough  called  Mike,  who  wants  to  make  a 
reputation  for  being  a  desperate  character.  "—Vuiian 
Bifwthorne :  A  Tragic  Mystery,  ch.  xi. 

*^  To  make  it  tough :  To  take  pains ;  also, 
to  make  a  difficulty  about  a  thing,  to  treat  it 
as  of  great  importance. 
tough -en  (gh  as  f),  v.i.  &  t.     [Eng.  tough ; 

-<7t.] 

A.  Intrans. :  To  grow  or  become  tough. 

•'  Hope  oflF  the  kiln  lay  three  weeks  to  cool,  give,  and 
ioughm."~Mortimer :  Btubandry. 

B,  Ttotw.  ;  To  make  tough  or  tougher. 


tough' -ened    (gh 

ITOOGHEN.] 


f ),  po~  po^-   ^  **• 


toughened-glass,  s.  Glass  rendered 
tou^^h  ur  less  brittle,  by  being  lirst  he.atcd, 
and  then  plunged  into  a  hot  liath  of  oleaginous 
or  alkaline  compounds.  The  process  wus 
tirst  made  known  by  M.  De  la  Bastie  in  ISTo. 
Called  also  Tempered  gluss, 

toiigh'-ish  (gh  as  f).  a.    [Bug.  tough;  -ish.] 
liatliei  toiigii ;  somewliat  tougli. 

"  I  whips  out  a.  toughish  end  of  yai-n." 

Bood:  Sitifore  Apoloffy. 

tough' -ly  (gh  as  f),  adv.     [Eng.  tough;  -ly.] 
In  a  tou-^h  mmiuer. 

"Their  works,  though  toughly  laboured  " 

DMine:  To  <l/c.  J.  W. 

toiigh'-ness  (gh  as  f),   *  tuff -ness,  s. 

[Eng.  tough;  -uess.] 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  tough  ; 
flexibility  without  brittteness  or  liability  to 
fracture. 

2.  Viscosity,  tenacity,  clamminess,  glutiu- 
ousness, 

"The  toughness  of  the  ground  which  constantly 
broke  the  messenger.  "—6'ooft  ;  Third  Voyage,  bk.  vi , 
ch.  V. 

3.  Firmness,  strength,  durability. 

"  I  confess  me  kuit  to  thy  deserving  with  cables  of 
perdurable  toughness." Shakesp. :  Othello,  1.  3. 

4.  Severity,  hardness,  difficulty  ;  as,  the 
toughness  of  a  task.    {Colloq.) 

*  tought  (ough  as  a),  «.    [Taut.] 

tou'-lou-ron,  *.  [Native  Senegal  name.]  (See 
compound.) 

toulouron-oil,  s. 

CTiein. ;  A  brown  train-oil  obtained  fl-om 
Pagurus  latro,  and  used  by  the  negroes  of 
Senegal  as  a  remedy  for  rheumatism.  (Watts.) 

toum'-beh-i,  tum'-bek-i,  5.     [Turk.]     A 
kind  of  tobacco  exported  from  Persia. 

toun,  toon,  s.     [Town.]    (Scotch.) 

toup,  ?.     [Native  name.] 

Naut. :  A  three-masted  Malay  lugger-boat, 
fifty  to  sixty  feet  long  and  ten  to  twelve  feet 
■wide,  and  about  as 
much  deep.  It  is  a 
good  sailer,  and  ear- 
i-ies  a  lar;;e  cargo. 

toupee',  tou-pet' 

(et  as  a),  s.  iFr. 
toupet,  diniiii.  from 
O.  Fr.  loupe  =  a 
tuft  of  hair,  from 
Ger,  zop/=  a  tuft.] 
[Top.]  a  kind  of 
fore-top  ;  natural 
or    artificial    hair  toupee. 

dressed  in  a  parti- 
cular way  on  the  forehead:  a  small  wig  or 
upper  part  of  a  wig. 

"  In  toupee  or  gown,"  Pope :  Dundad,  iv.  88. 

toupet-tit,  s. 

Ornith, :  The  Created  Tit,  Parus  Ucolor. 

t6ur(l),  s.     [Fr.,  for  tourn,  from  tourner  =  to 
turn  (q.v.);  Prov.  tors,  toms  =  a,  turn.] 
*1.  A  turn,  a  revolution. 
"  To  solTe  the  tours  by  heavenly  bodies  made." 

Blackmore:  Creation, 

*  2.  A  turn,  a  shift :  as,  a  tour  of  duty 
(Af iiit.). 

3.  A  going  round ;  hence,  a  journey  in  a 
circuit ;  a  circuit,  a  roving  journey,  an  ex- 
tended excursion. 

"  The  Commodore  . .  .  endeavonred  to  make  the  tour 
«f  the  Island."— jlTUiw ;  Voyages,  bk.  ill.,  ch.  v. 

^  Gra-nd  tmir :  A  continental  tour  through 
France  and  Switzerland  to  Italy,  and  back 
through  Germany.  It  was  taken  in  the  eigh- 
teenth and  early  part  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury by  moat  young  men  of  aristocratic  fami- 
lies as  the  finishing  part  of  their  education. 

*4.  The  circular  flig;ht,  as  of  a  bird  of  prey, 
in  rising  to  get  above  its  victim. 

"  The  bird  of  Jove  stooiid  from  hia  airy  tour. 
Two  birds  of  uayest  plume  before  him  drove." 

Jfilton :  P.  L.,  x\.  185. 

*5.  A  course  or  drive  for  horses  or  car- 
riages ;  a  ride  or  drive  in  such  a  course. 

"  The  sweetness  of  the  Park  is  at  eleven,  when  the 
Beau-monde  make  their  tour  there."— Oc»t*MOT-e; 
Basset  Table,  L  2. 

*  6.  Turn,  cast,  manner,  tenor,  import. 
"The  whole  tour  of  the  passage  is  this,"— S«i*I«y  ,■ 

Of  Fra«-thinking,  §  18. 

*t0Ur  (2),  s.     [Tower,  «.] 


•tour,  v.i.  k  L     [Touii  (1),  s.] 

A.  I  litmus. :  To  make  a  tour;  to  go  on  ft 
tour.     [TouKiNO.] 

B.  Tnin^.  :  To  make  a  tour  or  circuit  of ; 
to  travel  lunnd. 

"One  or  two  good  crews  will  tour  the  whole  tftluid.* 
—Field,  Jiiu.  9.  la^ti. 

tou-rac'-O,  s.     [Native  name.] 

Ornith. :  The  genus  Corythaix  (q.v.).  Beau- 
tiful African  birds,  with  a  short,  rather  small, 
high  bill  ;  both  mandibles  notched  and  finely 
serrated ;  short,  rounded  wings,  with  the 
three  first  quiils  graduated;  along,  rounded 
tail,  and  short  strung  feet.  They  have  an 
erectile  crest  on  the  head.  Their  prevailing 
colour  is  green,  with  purple  nn  the  wings  and 
the  tail.  They  feed  on  fi-uits,  and  perch  on 
the  liighest  branches  of  trees. 

tour-bill' -ion  (i  as  y),  s.  [Fr.  tourbillon  =. 
a  whirlwind,  from  Lat.  turbo,  genit.  turbinis 
=  a  whirlwind,  a  whirlpool.] 

Pyrotech. :  A  firework  consisting  of  a  paper 
case  filled  with  inflammable  composition,  and 
having  holes  for 
theescapeofthe 
flame  disposed 
around  it  so  as 
tocausetlieca.se 
to  rise  vertical- 
ly and  rotate  on 
its  axis  at  the 
same  time.  It 
has  wings  to  di- 
rect its  motion. 

tou-relle',  «. 

[Fr.    diniin.    of 
tour  =  a  tower.] 


small  tower  at- 
tached to  a  castle  or  mansion,  and  generally 
containing  a  winding  staircase  leading  to  the 
different  stages  of  the  building.  [Tudob-style.] 

tdur'-ing,  s.  [Eng.  tour  (1),  a. ;  -ing.]  Travel- 
ling for  pleasure. 

"It  is  one  of  the  primary  conditions  of  profitable 
touring  that,  as  far  as  possible,  you  do  not  shoot 
merely,  in  railway  btyle,  from  one  tenniiuis  to  ano- 
ther."— lilackie:  Lays  of  Highlands  £  Islands,  p.  xvi. 

*  tour'-ii^m,  s.     [Eng.  tour  0),  s. ;  -ism.]    The 

going  on  a  tour  ;  touring. 

"  Mere  fouHstn  and  nothing  else." — Lord  Strangford  : 
Letters,  &c.,  p.  98. 

tdur'-ist,  s.  [Eng.  tour  (1),  s.  ;  -ist.]  One 
who  makes  a  tour  ;  one  who  travels  for  plea- 
sure, stopping  at  difl'erent  places  to  examine 
the  scenery,  &c. 

%  Used  also  adjectively :  as,  a  (oTtris^  ticket, 
a  tourist  suit. 

*  tour-isf -ic,  a.  [Eng.  tourist ;  -ic.]  Of  or 
relating  to  a  tour  or  tourists. 

"A  record  of  touristic  Journeying  In  Crete." — Lori 
Strangford  :  Letters,  <tc.,  p.  98. 

tbur'-ma-line,  s.  [From  the  Cingalese  turoh 
■mali,  under  which  name  it  was  first  introduced 
into  Europe  in  1703.] 

Min. :  A  widely-distributed  mineral,  ISio 
transparent  coloured  varieties  being  used  as 
gem-stones.  Crystallization,  rhombohedral, 
hemimorphic,  prisms  often  triangular.  Hard- 
ness, 7  to  7'5;  sp.  gr.  2'94  to  3'3 ;  lustre, 
vitreous ;  colour,  shades  of  black  the  mos^ 
frequent,  but  also  blue,  green,  red,  often  dl 
rich  shades,  sometimes  red  internally  and 
shades  of  green  externally,  crystals  sometimes 
varying  in  colour  towards  the  extremities, 
occasionally  but  rarely  colourless  ;  markeflly 
dichroic ;  transparent  to  opaque ;  fracture, 
uneven,  sometimes  sub-conchoidal ;  pyrs- 
electric.  Compos. :  very  variable,  the  oxygea 
ratio  for  the  protu-  and  aeaquioxides,  and 
also  for  the  boric  acid,  varying  considerably. 
Dana  distinguishes  the  following  varieties : 
(1)  Rubellite  ;  shades  of  red,  frequently  tranjB- 
parent.  (2)  Indicolite ;  of  an  indigo-ltlue 
colour.  (3)  Brazilian  sapphire  of  jewellers ; 
Berlin  blue.  (4)  Brazilian  emerald,  Chrys»- 
lite  (or  Peridot);  green  and  transparent. 
(5)  Peridot  of  Ceylon ;  honey-yellow.  (^ 
Achroite  ;  colourless.  (7)  Aphrizite  ;  blade. 
(8)  Columnar  and  black,  without  cleavage  or 
trace  of  fibrous  texture.  A  series  of  analyses 
and  sp.  gr.  determinations,  made  by  Rammels- 
berg,  has  suggested  the  following  sab- 
divisions  ;  (1)  Magnesia  tourmaline,  sp,  gr. 
3  to  3-07 ;  (2)  Iron-magnesia  tournuEdinQ, 
mean  sp.  gr.  3'11 ;  (3)  Iron-tourmaline,  sp.  gr. 
8*13  to  3*25 ;  (4)  Iron-manganese-lithia  tour- 
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maline,  mean  sp.  gr.  3-083;  (5)  Lithia  tourma- 
line, mean  sp.  gr.  3-041.  The  blowpipe 
reactions  vary  with  the  composition,  which  is 
essentially  a  boro-silicate  of  proto-  and  sesqui- 
oxides.  Occurs  in  granites,  notably  the 
albitic  varieties,  schiste,  and  dolomite.  Two 
remarkable  and  unique  specimens  of  the 
variety  Rubellite  are  exhibited  in  the  national 
collection  in  the  Natural  History  Museum  at 
South  Kensington.  [Tourmaline-plate.] 

tourmaline-granite,  5. 

Peti'ol. :  Agranitein  whichtourmaUne(q.v.) 
is  a  prominent  constituent.     [Luxulianite.] 

tonrmaline-graniilite,  a. 

Petrol.  :  A  variety  of  granulite  (q.v.)  in 
which  tourmaline  is  a  prominent  constituent. 

tourmaline-plates,  s.  pi. 

Crystall. :  Sections  of  crystals  of  tourma- 
line cut  parallel  to  the  axis.  Such  sections 
have  the  property  of  polarising  light,  and 
though  now  largely  superseded  by  Nicol's 
prisms,  are  still  convenient  for  some  purposes, 
in  spite  of  their  colour,  owing  to  their  large 
angular  field  of  vision. 

tourmaline-rock,  s. 

Petrol. :  A  rock  consisting  principally  of 
tourmaline  and  quaitz,  varying  much  in 
texture. 

tourmallne-schist,  s. 

PetroL  :  A  schistose  variety  of  tourmaline 
rock  (q.v.). 

t6ur'-ma-lin-ite,  &.   [Eng.  tourmaline;  suff. 
-ite  (Petrol.).^ 
PeiroL  :  Tourmaline-granite  (q.v.). 
t6nr'-ma-lite,  &    [Toubhalinite.1 

•  tdum,  5.    [TouB  (1),  s.] 

1.  Law :  The  turn  or  circuit  anciently  made 
by  the  sheriff  twice  every  year  for  the  purpose 
of  holding  in  each  hundred  the  great  court 
leet  of  the  county. 

"Thia  is  the  origin  of  the  shertfTB  toum,  which 
decided  fu  all  AfTairs,  ciril  Hiid  criminal,  of  whatever 
Inpeiiiaiice,  and  from  wliich  there  lay  uo  appeal  but 
to  the  Witteiiageuiote. "—Biirte ;  Abridgment  £ngliah 
Sutory,  bk.  it.,  cb.  vit 

2.  A  spinning- wheeL 

tdnr'-na-ment,  *  tor-ne-men,  *  tor-ne- 
mi-eh^  *  tur-ne-ment,  s.  [O.  Fr.  tomoie- 
ment  =  a  tournament,  from  tournoier  =  to 
joust,  from  tonioi,  tornei  =  a  tourney,  a  joust ; 
prop.=:  a  turning  about,  from  torner  =  to  turn 
(q.v.);  Ital.  tomeamento,  torniaviento.] 

1.  An  encounter  between  armed  knights  on 
horseback  in  time  of  peace,  as  an  exercise  of 
skill  (which  was  rewarded  by  honorary  dis- 
tinctions), and  usually  an  adjunct  of  some 
great  event,  as  a  royal  mari-iage,  &c.  The 
tournament  was  one  of  the  most  cherished 
institutions  of  the  middle  ages,  furnishing, 
as  it  did,  an  exciting  show,  and  giving  the 
combatants  an  opportunity  of  exhibiting  their 
skill,  courage,  and  prowess  before  theirfriends. 
The  regulations  which  governed  these  displays 
were  propounded  by  the  sovereign  and  en- 
forced by  kings-at-arras  and  heralds.  They 
were  usually  held  by  the  invitation  of  some 
prince,  which  was  proclaimed  throughout  his 
ewn  dominions,  and  frequently  also  at  foreign 
courts,  so  that  parties  from  different  countries 
might  join.  They  differed  from  jousts,  in 
that  the  latter  were  merely  trials  of  military 
skill  between  one  knight  and  another.  The 
arms  employed  were  usually  lances  without 
heads,  and  with  round  braces  of  wood  at  the 
extremity,  and  swords  without  points  and 
with  blunted  edges.  Occasionally,  however, 
the  ordinary  arms  of  warfare  were  used,  and 
H  not  infrequently  happened  that  angry  pas- 
sions were  aroused,  so  that  the  tournament 
ended  in  a  hostile  encounter.  Certain  qualifi- 
cations  of  birth  were  required  for  admission 
}  to  the  tournaments-  Tlie  place  of  combat 
was  the  lists,  a  large  open  space  surrounded 
by  a  rope  or  railing,  and  having  galleries 
erected  around  for  the  spectators,  the  heralds, 
and  the  judges.  The  tilting  armour  was  of 
light  fabric,  and  generally  adorned  with  some 
device  of  a  lady's  favour.  The  prizes  were 
delivered  to  the  successful  knights  by  the 
queen  of  beauty,  who  had  been  clioaen  by  the 
ladies.  On  the  second  day  there  was  often  a 
tournament  for  the  esquires,  and  on  the  third 
a  TfUlee  of  knights  and  esquires  in  the  lists. 
•  2.  Encounter  ;  shock  of  battle. 

"  with  crael  tourTtament  the  Bquadrons  Join." 
Milton:  P.  L.,xi.66i. 


3.  A  competition  or  contest  of  skill,  in 
which  a  number  of  individuals  take  part. 

"The game  of  lawn  tennis  has  also  prospered  there, 
and  only  last  year  an  open  tournament  .  .  .  proved  a 
gpeat  aucceaa.' —I-Held,  Aug.  20,  1887. 

tdur'-na-sin,  s.    [Fr.] 

Pottery :  A  knife  for  the  removal  of  super- 
fluous shp  from  the  baked  ware  which  has 
been  ornamented  by  the  blowing-pot. 

t6ur-nay',  s.    [See  def.] 

Fabric:  A  printed  worsted  material  for 
furniture  upholstery,  so  called  from  Tournai 
in  Belgium. 

t6ur'-ne,  a.    [Fr.] 

Her.  :  The  same  as  Contourn:b  or  Re- 
gardant (q.v.). 

t6ur-ne-for'-te-SB,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  toume- 
fort(ia)  ;  Lat.  fem.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -ecB.] 

Bot. :  A  tribe  of  Ehretiaceae,  having  albu- 
minous seeds. 

tour-ne-for'-ti-a,  s.  [Named  after  Joseph 
Pitton  de  Tournefort  (1656-1708),  a  French 
traveller  and  systematic  botanist.] 

Bot. :  The  typical  genus  of  Tourneforteae 
(q.v.).  Corolla  salver-shaped  or  rot-ate,  with 
its  throat  naked ;  stamens  included  within  the 
tube  of  the  corolla ;  stigma  peltate ;  fruit  a 
drupe,  enclosing  two  nuts,  each  two-seeded. 
Known  species  about  fifty,  from  the  warmer 
countries.  Tourne/ortia  umbellata  is  used  in 
Mexico  to  cleanse  ulcers,  to  allay  infiamma- 
Uon,  and  as  a  febrifuge. 

•  tdum'- er  -  S?,  s.  [Fr.  tourner=^  to  turn.] 
Work  turned  on  a  lathe  ;  turnery. 

•  t6ur-net\  s.  [A  dimin.  from  Fr.  tour  =  a 
tower  (q.v.).]    A  turret ;  a  small  tower. 

tdur-nette',  a.    [Fr.] 

1.  An  instrument  for  spinning. 

2.  An  instrument  used  by  potters  in  shaping 
and  painting  delft  and  porcelain  ware, 

t^ur'-nej^,  *tour-naye.  *tur-ney,  s. 
[O.  Fi".  tornoi,  tornei,  tournay.]  A  tourna- 
ment (q.v.). 

"  I  tell  thee  this,  leit  all  too  far 
These  knights  urge  tourney  into  war." 

iSco«  .■  Bridal  of  Triermain,  ii.  20. 

•  t6ur'-ne^,  v.i.  [O.  Fr.  tournoier.]  [Tour- 
ney, s.]    To  tilt ;  to  engage  in  a  tournament. 

"  But  flrst  was  question  made,  which  of  those  kuighta 
That  lately  tarneyd  bad  the  wager  wonne," 
^  «  «  Spenser:  F.  §.,  IV.  v.  7, 

tour'-ni-quet 

(qu  as  k),  s.  [Fr., 
from  tourner  =  to 
turn.] 

Surg. :  An  instru- 
ment for  compress- 
ing an  artery  in 
amputations.  The 
invention  of  Mo- 
relli,  1674,  modi- 
fled  by  other  distin- 
guished surgeons. 
Also  used  in  com- 
pressing aneurisms 
and  tumours. 


TOURNIQUET. 


1"  Hydraulic  toumiqiiet  :  The  same  as 
Barker's  Mill.    [Mill,  «.] 

*t6ur-nois'  (nois  as  nwa),  a.  [Fr.,  so 
called  from  being  coined  at  Tours.]  An  epithet 
used  only  in  the  compound  term  livre  toumois, 
a  French  money  of  account  under  the  old 
regime^  worth  about  9id.  sterling. 

*  t6ur'-nure,  *.   [Fr.,  from  tour7i«r=totum.] 

1.  Turn,  contour,  figure,  shape. 

2.  A  stiff,  padded  bandage  worn  by  women 
fastened  round  the  loins  to  expand  the  skirt ; 
a  bustle. 

t^i^^e,  *tos-en,  *toose,  ^towze,  v.t  &  i. 

[Cf.  Low  Ger.  tuseln;  Ger.  zausen  =  to  touse,] 
A*  Transitive: 

1.  To  pull,  to  drag,  to  tear,  to  rend. 

'     "  We'll  tome  yon  Joint  by  Joint." 

Shaketp. :  Measure/or  Meature,  v, 

2.  To  worry, 

*'  A«  a  bear,  whom  angry  curs  have  toused," 

Spenser :  F.  q.,  II.,  li  83, 
B.  Intrant. :  To  pull,  to  tear. 
"  She  .  .  .  strikes,  turns,  touses,  spurns  and  sprauls.'* 
Drayton    Poly-Olbion,  b.  7. 

t^^e,  8.  [TousE,  v.]  A  pulling,  a  pull,  a 
haul,  a  seizure,  a  disturbance.     {Prov.) 


TOU8-LBS-UOIS  8TABCH. 

MaguiSed  SOO  diameters. 


tous'-er,  8.  [Eng.  tou(se);  -er.]  One  who 
touses. 

tous'-e^,  a.     [Touse,  v.]    Rough. 

"A  litrge  touseii  dog.  that  can  kill  singly  a  fox  or 
badger."— A'it'W,  March  27,  1887. 

t6u'-^le,  to^'-zle,  v.t.  [a  freq.  from  (trnw, 
V.  (q.v.).] 

1.  To  pull  or  haul  about ;  to  put  into  dis- 
order ;  to  rumple. 

"  She  loot  Tain  towHe  her  tap-knots."— Scott  ;  OM 
Mortality,  ch.  xiv. 

2.  To  ransack. 

"After  they  had  tailzied  out  many  a  leather  poke' 
full  o  papers."— aco«;  Antiquary,  ch.  is. 

tous  les  mois  (as  td  la  mwa),  a.    [Fr.  = 

all  the  months,  every  month.] 

Bot. :  Canna  edulis,  a  perennial  herb,  about 
three  feet  high,  a  native  of  Peru,  having  large 
tuberous  roots,  stems  coloured  at  the  base ; 
the  corolla,  which  is  red,  with  a  very  short 
middle  segment.  It  was  introduced  into 
hot-houses  in  1820. 

tous-les-mois  starch,  s.  • 

Cheifi. :  A  starch  extracted  from  the  tubers  of 
Canna  edulis,  imported  chiefly  from  St  Kitts, 
and  sometimes 
called  French  ar- 
rowroot. The  gran- 
ules are  large  and 
exhibit  a  glistening 
appearance,  flat, 
broad,  and  ovate  in 
form,  and  slightly 
pointed  at  the  nar- 
row end.  The  hi- 
lum,  which  is  small 
and  circular,  is  sit- 
uated near  the  nar- 
row  end  of  the 
granule,  and  is  sur- 
rounded by  a  series 
of  fine,  regular,  and  distinctly-marked  rings. 
The  jelly  yielded  by  this  starch  is  said  to  bo 
more  tenacious  but  less  clear  than  that  of 
arrowroot. 

toiit  (1),  v.i.  [Toot (2),  v.]  To  toot;  to  play 
on  the  horn  or  pipe. 

tout  (2),  v.i.  &  t.  [A.S.  iotian  =  to  project, 
to  stick  out,  to  peep  out.  Allied  to  Icel.  tota 
=  the  point  of  a  shoe  :  tuta  =  a  peak,  a  proml« 
nence  ;  Kw.  tut  =  a  point,]    [Toot  (1),  v.] 

A.  Intransitive : 

1.  To  act  as  a  tout;  to  spy  or  watch  after 
the  movements  of  racehorses  at  training. 

"There  had  been  a  good  deal  of  hefore-breakfast 
touting  on  the  Bury  side  of  the  town."— ^eid,  Oct.  8, 

16S5. 

2.  To  seek  obtrusively  for  custom ;  to  can-. 
vas  for  custom. 

"Barristers'  clerks  touting  among  prisoners  and 
prosecutora."~iaw  Magazine  Review,  May,  1863,  p.  23, 

B.  Trans.  :  To  watch,  as  a  tout. 

"The  gallops  ...  are  leas  liable  to  be  touted  than 
any  other  training-ground."— /Ve(d,  Sept.  4,  1886. 

toUt  (3),  V.i.  [Etym.  doubtful  :  perhaps  the 
same  as  tout  (2),  from  the  pouting  out  of  the 
lips.]    To  pout ;  to  be  ill-tempered.    (Scotch.) 

*t6ut   (1),  5.     [Tout  (1),  ij.]    The  sound  of  a 

horn. 

t6ut  (2),  8.    [Tout  (2),  v.] 

1.  One  who,  for  a  fee,  watches  the  move* 
ments,  trials,  &c.,  of  horses  in  training  for  a 
race,  and  supplies  information  for  betting 
purposes. 

"  Everybody  waa  induatrioiis,  the  professional  f<nif9 
being  outuumbered  by  the  amateura." — Field.  OoL  & 
1865. 

2.  One  who  touts  or  canvasses  obtrusively 
for  custom,  as  for  an  inn,  a  line  of  convey- 
ances, &c.,  or  as  a  guide  to  any  object  of  ia- 
terest,  or  the  like. 

toiit  (3).  8.  [Tout  (2),  v )  A  huff,  a  pet,  a  fit 
of  ill-humour  or  of  idleness.    (Scotch.) 

tout  ensemble  (as tot  an-sambl'),  A  [Fr. 

lit.  =  all  together.]  The  whole  of  anything 
taken  together ;  anything  regarded  as  a  whola 
without  regard  to  distinction  of  parts ;  spe- 
cifically in  the  fine  arts,  the  general  effect  of 
a  work  of  art  without  regard  to  the  execution 
of  details. 

t^t'-er,  5  [Eng,  tout  (2),  v. ;  -er.]  One  who 
touts  for  custom ;  a  tout, 

t^'-tie,  a.  [Eng.  tout  (3),  v. ;  -ie  =  -y.^  Lia- 
ble to  touts  ;  peevish,  irascible,  bad-tempered. 


ttSil,  b^;  poi^t,  J^rtrl;  cat,  fell*  chorus,  9hin,  bengh;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a^;  expect,  Xenopbon,  e^t.    -ing. 
^tan,  -tian  =  sh^n.    -tlon,  -sion  =  shun ;  -tion,  -gion  =  zhiin.    -cious,  -tioos,  -sious  =  shiis.    -ble,  -die,  &c  =  bel,  d$L 


4ns 


touze— tower 


•to^e,  v.L    [TousE.] 
tou'-zle,  v.t.    [Tousle.] 


[Altered  from  the  native 


to-vo-mi'-ta,  i 

name  votomite.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Clusiese.  Flowers  cymose ; 
sepals  two  or  four,  the  outer  ones  the  larger  ; 
petals  four  or  eight ;  stamens  hidetiiiite  ;  fruit 
four-celled,  four-valved,  four-seeded.  Known 
species  twenty-one  or  more.  The  bark  of 
Tovomita  fnictipendula,  a  tree  growing  in  the 
Andes  of  Peru,  is  used  for  dyeing  a  leddish- 
purple,  and  also  as  a  medicine. 

tow,  *  towe,  *  tow-en,  *  togh-en,  v.t.  or  i. 
[A.S.  tog,  stem  (if  togen,  pa.  par  of  tedhan,  teon 
=  topnll,draw  ;  O.  Fries,  toga  =  to  pull  about; 
Icel.  toga  =  to  draw,  pull;  tog  =  a  cord,  a 
tow-rope;  M.  H.  Ger.  zogen  =to  tear,  pull ; 
O.  H.  Ger.  zioJuiit=  to  draw;  Ger.  zieJieii ; 
Lat.  chico.]  To  drag,  as  a  boat  or  ship,  through 
the  water  by  means  of  a  rope.  Towing  is  per- 
formed by  a  tug,  a  boat,  another  ship,  or  by 
men  on  shore,  or  by  horses,  the  last  being 
generally  employed  on  canals. 

"The  third  day  after,  we  were  relievetl  from  this 
anxiety  by  the  Joyful  sight  of  the  long-buat's  s^iila 
opiiii  the  w;vter;  oii  wliich  we  sent  the  cutter  iiiiine- 
dintely  to  her  HssistniiL-e,  who  towed  her  aloiigslde  in 
A  few  hours."— Anson  :   Voyaget,  bk.  iL  ch.  IL 

tow  (1),  s.     [Tow,  V.\ 

L  The  act  of  towing ;  the  state  of  being 
towed.  (Generally  in  the  phrase,  to  take  in 
iow.) 

*•  Eiftht  of  these  veaaela  were  set  on  fire.    Several 
were  tiikeu  iu  tow."~Macaulay  :  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xviii. 
2.  A  rope  or  chain,  used  in  towing  a  vessel ; 
a  tow-line. 

*'rrhe  Phenix]  .  .  .  kept  her  company  vntll  the 
next  luoruiiig,  then  taking  iu  a  Btnall  cable  from  her 
lor  a  towe." — Bavkluyt  :   Voyages,  iii.  585^ 

tow-boat,  s. 

1.  Any  boat  employed  in  towing  a  ship  or 
vessel ;  a  tug, 

2.  A  boat  that  is  being  towed. 

tow~ll0ol£,  8.  An  artilleryman's  hook, 
used  in  unpacking  animuuition-chests. 

tow-line,  s.  A  hawser  or  rope  used  in 
bowing  a  ship  or  canal-boat ;  a  tow-rope. 

"Tlie  ineu  on  Ijoard  were  endeavouriug  to  haul  In 
fhe  tow-line." — Daili/  News,  Aag.  SG,  18B4. 

tow-path,  s.     A  towing-path  (q.v.). 

**  Both  boats  were  now  under  the  tow-patli,"~Fletd, 
April  4,  1885. 

tow-rope,  5.  A  rope  used  in  towing  ships 
or  boats ;  a  tow-line. 

"  She  itassed  the  towing-party,  and  these  let  go  the 
tmo-ropo."— Daily  News,  Aug.  26,  1884. 

tow  (2),  *  tawe,  *  towe,  s.    [A.S.  tow ;  cogn. 

»  "With  O.  Dut.  (ouw=tow;  (c™MJe  =  a  weaver's 
Instrument ;  Icel.  to  =  a.  tuft  of  wool ;  Dan. 
feiTfe  =  fibre.  Closely  allied  to  taw  and  tew.] 
The  coarse  part  of  hemp  or  flax  separated 
from  the  liner  by  the  hatcliel  or  swingle. 

■*  Vow  that  iMvrt  thereof  which  is  utmost  and  next 
to  the  pell  or  ilud,  is  called  toa>  or  hurils,  and  it  is  the 
worst  of  tlie  line  oi  flax."— P  Uollaiid:  Plinie.  bk. 
xl\ .  ch  t. 

*  tow-beetle,  s.    A  hatchel  or  swingle. 

"They  lire  to  be  beaten  and  punned  .  .  .  with  an 
buidiin  mallet  ov  toio-beerJe  made  fur  the  purpose." — 
P  Holland .  Plinie,  bk  xix.,  ch.  i. 

tow,  a.     [Tough.] 

toW-age  (age  as  ig),  s.   [Eng.  tow,  y. ;  -age.] 

1.  The  act  of  towing. 

"  The  tnwigt!  ended  ns  fi  fty  pei  cent,  of  such  under- 
takings usually  <Jio."— Daily  Telegraph,  Bee,  14, 1885. 

2.  The  sum  paid  for  towing. 

» tow-ail,  *  tow-aille,  s.    [Towel.] 

l5\t^-an-ite,  s.     [After  Wheal  Towan,  Corn- 
wall,' where  flue  crystals  were  raised  ;  suff. 
'iie{Min.).'\ 
Min. :  The  same  as  Chalcopyrite  (q.v.). 

toW-ard,  tow'-ards  (or  as  tord,  tords), 

frrep.,  adv.,  &  a.  [A.S.  tuweard  (a.)  =  future  ; 
tdweiirdes  =  towards  (used  as  a  prep.,  with  a 
dative  case,  and  generally  following  its  case), 
from  (6  =  to,  and  ■«!eard=  becoming,  tending 
to,  from  weorthan  (pa.  t.  vsmrdh)  —  to  become. 
Weard  occurs  as  the  second  element  in  many 
A.S.  adjectives,  as  afweard  =  absent,  ivtan- 
weard  =  outward,  wpweard  =  upward,  &c.] 

A.  As  preposition  {Of  both  forms): 

1.  In  the  direction  of. 
"  He  set  Difl  face  toward  the  wilderneas."— Jk''i*m&ert 

KXIT.  L 


2.  Often  used  to  express  destination  rather 
than  direction,  and  alnuist  as  equivalent  to  to. 

"  I  muat  away  this  night  toward  Padua." 

Hhakesp.  :  MercJiant  of  Vimice,  iv.  1. 

3.  With  direction  to,  in  a  moral  sense  ;  with 
respect  to ;  regarding. 


*  i.  With  a  tendency,  aim,  or  purpose  to  ; 
aiming  at  or  contributing  to. 

"Doing  everything  siife  toward  your  love  and  honour." 
ShakKsp.  :  Macbeth,  i.  4. 

*  5.  With  reference  or  respect  to ;  as  regards. 
"1  will  he  thy  jidversary  toward  Anue  Page." — 

Shakesp. :  Merry  Wioes,  ii,  3. 

6.  Nearly,  about. 

"  Towards  three  or  four  o'clock." 

ShaktiSp. :  Jii,  hard  ITI„  ill.  6. 

*  ^  It  was  sometimes  divided  by  tmesis. 


*  B.  As  adv.  (Of  both  forms):  In  preparation ; 
near  at  hand. 

"  We  have  a  trifling,  foolish  ban(iuet  towards." 

Shakesp. :  Romeo  &  Juliet,  i.  6. 

_C.  As  adjective  (Of  the  form  toward,  pron. 
to'-werd) : 

1.  Yielding,  pliable,  docile,  obedient ;  ready 
to  learn  or  do  ;  not  fi'oward. 

"  Thei  he  taught  to  enstructe  and  bringe  vp  aiche 
towerde  yonge  men  in  the  kuuwlege  of  tongues  and 
worde  of  Qoil."—Joye  :  Exposicion  qf  Daniel,  ch,  i, 

*  2.  Forward,  bold. 

"  That  is  spoken  like  a  toward  prince." 

Shakesp.  :  3  Uenry  }'!.,  it.  2. 

*  3.  Near  at  hand ;  close. 

"  What  need  I  to  tell  what  a  mischiefe  la  toward, 
irhen  straw  and  drie  wood  is  eaat  into  the  tire?" — 
P.  Vices:  Instruct.  Christian  Woman,  bk.  i.,  ch.  T. 

*  to'-W^d-li-ness,  s.  [Eng.  towardly;  -ness.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  towardly  ; 
docility ;  readiness  to  learn  or  do  ;  aptness. 

"  There  lacked  no  towardtlness,  nor  good  disposition 
in  Oitos  son,  to  frame  himself  vertuous:  for  he  was 
of  so  good  H  nature,  that  he  shewed  himself  willing  to 
follow  whutsoever  hia  father  had  taught  him." — 
Jforth :  Plutarch,  p.  298. 

*  to'-ward-ly,  a.  [Eng.  toward ;  -ly.]  Ready 
to  learn  or  do  ;  apt,  docile,  obedient ;  com- 
pliant with  duty. 

"  A  very  , proper  and  towardly  yong  gentleman." — 
BacJduyt:  Voyages,  i.  600. 

*  to' -ward -ness,  *  to-ward-nesse,  s. 

[Eng.  toward  ;  -ness.]    The  quality  or  state  of 
being  towardly  ;  docility,  towardliness. 

"  Wondei'f  nil  towardnesse  and  natural  iuclinaciou  to 
vertue. ' — l/dal :  Luke  ii. 

tdw'-ard§  (or  as  tbrdi^i),  prep.  &  adv.  [To- 
ward.] 

t<$^-COCk,  jf.     [Chinese  tow-cok.] 

Bot. :   (1)  Dolichos  sijiensis;  (2)  Vigna  sin- 


*  t6^-el  (1),  «.  [Tewel.]  a  pipe  ;  the  fun- 
dament. 

ttf^-el  (2),  *  tow-all,  *  tow-aille,  *  tow- 
ell,  s.  [Fr.  touaille  =  a  towel ;  O.  Fr.  toaille, 
toeille;  Low  Lat.  toacula;  8p.  toalla;  Ital. 
tovaglia.  All  of  Teutonic  orijrin,  from  O.  H. 
Ger.  twahilla,  dwahilla;  M.  H.  Ger.  dwehele; 
Ger.  zwehle  =  a  towel,  from  O.  H.  G  er.  twaliaii ; 
M.  H.  Ger.  dwalien  —  to  wash  ;  Icel.  thvd  (pa, 
par.  thveginn) ;  Dan.  toe ;  A.S.  thioedn  (for 
tliwahaii) ;  Goth,  tkwahan  =  to  wash.  Cf. 
Dut.  dwaal  =  a  towel ;  dweil  =  a  clout.] 

I.  Onl.  Lang.  :  A  cloth  used  for  wiping  the 
hands,   face,   &c.,  especially  after  washing; 
any  cloth  used  as  a  wiper  in  domestic  use. 
"  The  attendants  water  for  their  hands  supply : 
And,  having  washd,  with  silken  towels  dry." 

Dryden  :  Virgil;  .Erteid  i.  983. 

n.  Ecclesiastical: 

1.  The  rich  covering  of  silk  and  gold  which 
used  to  he  laid  over  the  top  of  the  altar  ex- 
cept during  mass. 

2.  A  linen  altar-cloth. 

*^(1)  Alead  towel :  A  bullet.    (Slang.) 


(2)  An  oalcen  towel :  A  cudgel.    (Slang.) 

"  I  have  a  good  oaken  to^oel  at  your  Bervice."— Smol- 
lett :  Bamphrey  Clinker,  i.  83. 

towel-gourd,  s. 

Bot. :  Lufa  agy-ptiaca,  or  pentandra,  Momor- 
dica  lAiffa  (Linn.),  and  the  Loutf  or  LoufTah  of 
the  Arabs.  [Luffa.]  Fruit  oblong,  round, 
smooth,  marked  with  longitudinal  lines.  It 
is  from  one  to  three  feet  long,  and  about  three 
inches  in  diameter.    When  cleansed  from  the 


gulp  it  is  used  by  the  natives  as  a  sponge  at 
esh-rubber,  and  is  also  employed  in  the  manu- 
facture of  bats,  baskets,  gun -wadding,  Ac 
Louffahs  are  now  largely  imported  into  Eng- 
land, and  sold  under  their  Arabic  name  as 
flesh-rubbers. 

towel  -  horse,  s.  A  wooden  frame  ov 
stand  on  which  tu  hang  towels. 

towel-rack,  s.    A  frame  or  rod  on  wlilch 

to  hang  towels  to  dry. 

towel  -  roller,  s.  A  revolving  wooden 
bar  placed  horizontally  for  hangiug  a  looped 
towel  on, 

t<J^-el,  v.t.  [From  the  plirase  •'  to  rub  down 
with  an  oaken  towel."]  To  beat  with  a  stick; 
to  cudgel,    (Slang.)    [Towel,  s.,  t  (2).] 

ttfr^-ell-ing,  ».    [Eng.  towel  (2),  s. ;  -ing.] 
1.  Coarse  linen  fabric,  such  as  huck-a-ba(^, 

diaper,  <Sic. 
*2.  A   toweL     (Browning:   Flight  qf  ths 

Duchess.) 
3.  A  thrashing,  a  scolding.    (Slang.) 

ttfwr'-er,  *  tour,  *  toure,  *  towre,  *  tur,  s. 

[O.  Fr.  tur  (Fr.  tour),  from  Lat.  turrem,  accus. 
of  turris  =  a  tower ;  cogn.  with  Gr.  Tvpaxs, 
■nipptq  (tvrsls,  titrris)  —  a  tower,  a  bastion, 
Cf.  Gael.  torr=:a.  hill,  a  mountain,  a  tor  (q.v.)j 
Irish  tor  =  a  castle ;  Welsh  tv/r  =  a  tower ; 
A.S.  iorT  =  arock.] 

1.  Arch. :  A  structure  lofty  in  proportion 
to  its  base,  and  circular,  square,  or  polygonal 
in  plan,  frequently  consisting  of  several  stories, 
and  either  insulated  or  forming  pai-t  of  a 
ciiurch,  castle,  nr  other  edifice.  Towers  have 
been  erected  from  the  earliest  ages  as  memo- 
rials, and  for  purposes  of  religion  and  defence. " 
5r  For  the  various  kinds  of  edifices  classed 
.  under  the  generic  title  of  tower,  see  Cam- 
panile, Keep, s.,  Minaret,  Pagoda,  Peel,  s., 
Pharos,  Round  Tower,  Spire,  Steeple. 

*  2.  Ancient  War:  A  tall,  movable  wooden 
structure  used  in  storming  a  fortified  place. 
The  height  of  the  tower  was  such  as  to  over- 
top the  walls  and  other  fortifications  of  the 
besieged  place.  Such  towers  were  frequently 
combined  with  a  battering-raui,  and  thus 
served  the  double  purpose  of  breaching  the 
walls  and  giving  protection  to  the  besiegers, 

*  3.  A  citadel,  a  fortress. 

"  Thou  hast  been  n  shelter  for  me,  and  a  strtmg 
tower  from  the  e\u:liiy."—Pialm  Ixi.  S. 

*  4.  Any  building  for  defence  and  shelter. 

"  And  blldide  n  tour,  and  hiride  It  to  erthe  tilleri»  * 
wente  fer  in  pilgrimage."—  Wycliiffe :  Matthew  xxL 

*  5.  Cost^ime :  A  high  commode,  or  head- 
dress, worn  by  females  in  the  reign  of 
William  III.  and  Anne.  It  was  composed  oC 
pasteboard,  ribbons,  and  lace,  the  two  latter 
disposed  in  alternate  layers ;  or  the  ribbouB 
were  formed  into  high,  stiffened  bows,  covered 
or  not,  according  to  taste,  by  a  lace  scarf  or 
veil  that  streamed  down  on  each  side  of  ths 
pinnacle. 

"  Her  greatest  Ingenuity  consists  In  curling  nn  her 
Towre.  and  her  chlefest  care  iu  putting  It  on,  for  t« 
make  It  fit  right  she  so  bedaubs  lier  brow  with  gum 
and  powder  that  it  glistens  lilte  a  Woodstreet  cake,  or 
ice  dre^'d  with  unuw,"— yAe  Ape-Oentle-woman,  or  tite 
Character  of  an  Exchange-wench  (1075),  p.  L 


*  6.  High  flight,  elevation. 


*  tower-capped,  a. 

tower  or  towers. 


Surmounted  by  a 


"  Yon  tower-capped  Acropolis." 

liyron  :  Hiege  of  Corinth,  L 

tower-clock,  a.    [Turret-clock.] 

tower-court,  s.  A  court  or  yard  in  the 
interior  of  a  fortress. 

"  Without  the  tower-court  is  a  ruined  chapeL"— 
Scott :  Eoe  of  St.  John, 

tower-cress, ». 

Bot. :  Arabis  Turrita.  So  named  from  its 
having  been  found  on  the  tower  of  Magdalen 
College,  Oxford ;  it  is,  however,  only  natural- 
ized in  Britain.  The  cnuline  leaves  are  ani- 
plexicaul,  the  pods  flat,  linear,  and  recurved, 
with  thick  margins,  and  coarse,  longitudinal 
venation. 

*  tower  -  crowned,  a.  The  same  as 
Tower-capped  (q.v.). 

"  He  resch'd  the  summit  of  his  tower-crowned  hllL'' 
Byron  :  Corsair,  i.  14. 

tower-mustard,  s. 

Bot. .  Arabis  perfoliata ;  called  also  Turritis 
glabra.  So  named  because  the  tapering  growth 
of  the  inflorescence  resembles  the  form  of  a 
Dutch  spire.    (Prior.)     Called  also  Towers- 


fite,  f^t,  lare,  amidst,  what,  f^U,  father;   we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;   go,  paC» 
or.  wore.  wqU,  work,  whdw  son;  mutQ,  cub,  ciire,  ^nite,  cur,  rule,  full;  try,  Syrian.    »,  oe  =  e;  ey  =  a;  qQs  few* 
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mustard,  Towera-trencle,  and  Towerer.  (iVi- 
Ikering.)  It  is  an  annual  or  biennial,  twom 
three  feet  higli,  with  nearly  glabrous,  glau- 
cous, obovatti,  sinuate  or  lobed,  radical  leaves, 
the  cauline  ones  amplexicaul,  entire,  and  au- 
licled;  the  petals  erect,  pale  yellow.  The 
name  Tower-mustard  is  aku  applied  to  the 
genuB  Turritis.     (Loudon.) 

tower-sbell,  <>.    [Turaitella.] 

td^-er,  *  tour,  *  towre,  v.i.  &  t.  [Towbr,  s.] 

A>  Intransitive : 

L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  To  rise  aloft ;  to  rise  to  a  great  height. 
"The  liitis  and  precipices  wltliiu  liiiid  towered  M^t 

•ousidembly  above  the  tops  of  tbe  tnei."—Aiiao7i: 
Yoj/uqet,  bk.  ii.,  ch.  i. 

2.  To  rise  and  fly  high ;  to  soar ;  to  be  lofty 
or  eminent. 

"  He  iiia;^  descend  Into  profoundness,  or  tower  Into 
mbliinlty.'— /(//cr.  No.  1. 

n.  Falconry :  To  rise  like  a  falcon  or  hawk 
in  order  to  ilescend  on  its  prey  ;  lience,  to  be 
on  the  look  out  for  prey.    [Pride  (1),  s.,  I.  8.] 

*  B.  2'rans. .-  To  rise  aloft  into ;  to  soar 
into. 

"Yet  oft  they  quit 
The  dark,  and  ristug  on  stiff  pennons,  touer 
The  mid-aerial  sky."  JUiltoti:  P.  L.,  vii.  441. 

t£^-^redt  a.     [Eng.    tower,  s. ;    -ed.]     Fur- 
mished,  adorned,  or  defended  with  towers. 
"  My  tow'red  fane,  and  my  rich  city'd  seat, 
With   villasea,   and   dorjis,    to   make  me    moat 
compleai'  Drayton :  Poly-Olblon,  s.  31. 

ttfib^-er-er,  a,     [Eng.  Umer;  -«r.]     [Tower- 

UDSTARD.] 

*  t6^ '-er-€t,  •  towr-et,  s.  [Eng.  tower,  s. ; 
dimin.  suff.  -etJ]    A  smalt  tower.    [Tourelle.] 

"  It  iiras  dowble  walled  with  many  liighe  and  strong 
towret»'—Joj/e :  Exposicion  of  Daniel,  ch.  L 

t6^-er-mg,  a.     [Eng.  tower;  -ing.^ 
L  Rising  or  soaring  aloft. 

"  There  from  the  chnse  Jove's  tonfrlnff  eagle  bears. 
Ou  golden  wings,  the  Phrygian  tu  the  stars." 

Pope  :  StatiuM ;  The  Bard,  640; 

3.  Rising  to  a  height ;  very  high. 

"  Lewis,  in  spite  of  highheeled  shoes  and  a  towertnff 
wig,  hardly  reached  the  middle  height." — JUacaulay: 
Siet.  Hiig.,  ch.  xiii 
3.  Extrenae,   violent,    outrageous,   furious. 

iCoUoq.) 

"  Rassell  went  into  a  towering  passion. — Jfacaulay  : 
Bitt  Eng,,  ch.  xxii. 

■ft^'-er-let,  ».  [Eng.  tower;  dimin.  suff. 
•itt.]    A  small  tower ;  a  turret. 

"  Oar  guidini;  star 
Kow  from  its  towerlet  streameth  far.' 

J.  Baillie,  lu  Annand<U*. 

%S^-^V-'Wortf  8.     [Eng.  tower,  and  wort.] 
Bat, :  A  book-name  for  Ardbis  perfoliaUu 
[Tower-mustard.] 

*t6^-er-f,  a.  [Eng.  tower,  a. ;  -i/.]  Having 
towers ;  adorned  or  defended  with  towers ; 
towered.    (Pojw ;  Homer ;  Odyssey,  vii.  103.) 

toW-ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  *.     [Tow,  v.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj. :  (See 

the  verbX 
C.  As  gubst. :  A  mode  of  dragging  a  vessel 

through  the  water  by  a  rope  from  another 

Teasel,  or  from  the  shore. 

towlng-brldle,  a. 

Naui. :  A  chain  with  a  hook  at  each  end 
for  attaching  a  towing-rope  to. 

towlng-net,  $.  A  net  to  be  towed  be- 
hind a  moving  ship  with  the  view  of  collect- 
ing specimens  of  marine  animals  and  plants. 
It  is  generally  made  of  bunting  nr  similar 
material  sewed  around  a  wooden  hoop.  The 
cords  intended  to  keep  it  in  its  place  may  be 
held  in  the  hand,  but  are  more  frequently 
tied  to  some  portion  of  tlie  stem  of  the  vessel, 
wliich  will  keep  the  net  free  from  the  ship's 
wake. 

towing-path,  s.  The  track  on  the  berme 
of  a  canal  for  the  draft  animals. 

towtng-post,  towing-timber,  ».    A 

stout  post  on  the  deck  of  a  tug-boat  to  fosten 
the  towing-line  to. 

towing-rope,  a.    [Tow-bope.] 

t<Rirn,  *  toon,  *  towne,  s.  &  a.  [A.S.  tun  = 
a  fence,  a  homestead,  a  village,  a  town,  from 
t^Tian  =  to  enclose  ;  cogn.  with  Dut.  tuin  =  a 
fence,  a  hedge;  Icel.  (iiu  =  an  enclosure, 
a  homestead,  a  dwelling-house;  O.  H.  Ger. 
2iin  =  a  hedge ;    Ger.   zaun ;    cf.  also  Ir.  & 


Gael,  dnn  =  a   fortress  ;    WeL  din  =  a  hill- 
fort  ;  diiuis  =  a  town.] 

A.  As  substantive : 

L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  A  place  enclosed  or  fenced  in  ;  a  collec- 
tion of  houses  inclosed  within  walls,  liedi,'e.s, 
or  tlie  like  for  defence;  a  walled  or  forti'lied 
place. 

"  Seven  walled  towns  of  atreiigth." 

Shakesp. :  \  Henry  T/.,  ill.  4. 

2.  A  collection  of  houses,  larger  than  a 
village.  (Used  in  a  general  sense,  and  in- 
cluding city  or  borough.  Often  used  in 
opposition  to  country,  in  which  case  it  is  pre- 
ceded by  the  definite  article.) 

1  The  term  is  often  used  absolutely,  and 
without  the  proper  name  of  the  particular 
place,  to  denote  tlie  nietinjiolis,  county-town, 
or  a  particular  city,  in  wliich,  or  in  the  vicinity 
of  which,  the  speaker  or  writer  is  :  as,  To 
live  in  town.  To  go  to  town,  To  be  in  town. 
In  this  usage  in  England,  London  is  the  town 
pai'ticulaiiy  referred  to  in  most  cases. 

3.  A  number  of  adjoining  or  nearly  adjoin- 
ing houses,  to  which  belongs  a  regular  market, 
and  which  is  not  a  city  or  tlie  see  of  a  bishop. 

"  Razeth  your  cities  and  subverts  your  towns." 
Shukesp.  :  1  Senry  17.,  ii,  s. 

4.  The  body  of  inhabitants  residing  in  a 
town ;  the  townspeople. 

*'  The  tovm  will  rise."        Shaketp. :  Othello,  II,  S. 

5.  A  township  ;  the  whole  teiritory  within 
certain  limits. 

6.  A  farm  or  farmstead  ;  a  farmhouse  with 
its  outbuildings.    (Scotch.') 

"  The  door  was  locked,  as  is  usual  In  landward  tmtmt 
In  this  country."— Sco«  .■  Old  Mortality,  ch.  vlii. 

II.  Law:  Atithing,  a  vill ;  a  sub-division  of 
a  county,  as  a  parish  is  a  sub-division  of  a 
diocese.     (Blackstone :  Comment.,  Int.,  §  5.) 

B.  As  adj.  :  Of,  pei-taining  to,  or  character- 
istic of  a  town ;  urban  :  as,  town  life,  town 
manners. 

T[  Town  and  gown:  [Gown,  «.], 

*  town-adjutant,  s. 

Mil. :  An  officer  formerly  on  the  staff  of  a 
garrison,  and  ranking  as  a  lieutenant.  His 
duties  were  to  maintain  discipline,  &c. 

*  tOWn-TjoX,  s.  The  money-chest  of  a 
town  or  municipal  corporation ;  common  fund, 

"  Upon  the  conQscallou  of  them  to  their  toam-box  or 
exchequer."— ffauden;  Tears  qf  the  Church,  p.  IL 

town-clerk,  s. 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  In  New  England  the  town- 
clerk  is  an  officer  of  some  importance,  his 
duty  being  to  keep  a  record  of  all  votes  passed 
in  the  town  meetings,  and  of  the  names  of 
candidates  and  the  number  of  votes  for  each 
in  county  and  state  elections.  The  marriages, 
births,  and  deaths  in  the  township  are  recorded 
by  him,  descriptions  of  the  public  roads  are 
kept,  and  all  matters  of  town-record  attended  to. 
In  England  his  duties  comprise  the  keeping 
the  records  of  the  borough  and  the  lists  of 
burgesses,  and  the  taking  charge  of  voting- 
papers  at  municipal  elections,  &c.  In  Scotland 
be  has  a  variety  of  duties  imposed  upon  him.  He 
is  the  adviser  of  the  magistrates  and  the  coun- 
cil in  the  dischasge  of  their  judicial  and  ad- 
ministrative functions,  attends  their  meetings, 
and  records  their  proceedings.  He  is  the 
custodian  of  the  bui-gh  records,  from  which 
he  is  bound  to  give  extracts  when  required. 

2,  Scripture :  The  translation,  in  Acts  xix. 
35  (A.  V.  &  R.  v.),  of  Gr.  6  ypo^jutaTeu?  (/lo 
gravnnateits)=the  keeper  of  the  city  records. 

town-council,  s.  The  governing  body 
in  a  municipal  corporation  elected  by  the 
people.  Their  principal  duties  are  to  manage 
the  property  of  the  municipalty,  impose  taxes 
for  public  purposes,  pass  by-laws  for  the  proper 
government  of  the  town,  for  the  prevention  of 
nuisances,  &c.  In  many  of  the  cities  of  the 
United  States,  as  in  those  of  Pennsylvtinia,  a 
double  municipal  legislature  exists,  consisting 
of  a  Select  and  Common  Council,  each  measure 
proposed  being  required  to  pass  both  chambers 
and  be  signed  by  the  mayor  to  become  effective. 
In  English  towns  the  council  is  a  single  legis- 
lative body. 

town-councillor,  «.  A  member  of  a 
town-council,  who  is  not  an  alderman. 

town-cress,  «■ 

Bot. :  Lepidium  sativum,  the  Garden  Cress. 

town-crier,  s.  A  public  crier;  one  who 
makes  proclamation  of  pnhlic  meetings,  auc- 


tions, losses,  Ac.,  generally  with  sound  of  ft 
bell. 


town-hall,  s.  A  large  hall  or  building 
behmging  to  a  town  or  borough,  in  which  the 
meetings  ol'  the  town-council  are  usually  held, 
and  which  is  also  frequently  used  as  a  place 
of  public  assembly  ;  a  town-house. 

"These  camti  together  in  the  new  toivn-haTl.^ 

Longfellow:  Poet's  Tai§, 

town-house,  s. 

1.  A  towu-haU ;  an  h6tel  de  ville. 

*'  A  town-house  built  at  one  end  will  front  the  cbTHtli 
that  stands  at  the  ot\\e.v."~Addlaon  :  On  Italy. 

2.  A  private  residence  or  m.ansion  in  town. 
In  opposition  to  one  in  the  country. 

tovn-meeting,  s.  The  mode  of  town- 
ship goverimient  iu  vogue  in  New  England, 
through  which  the  people  directly  govern 
themselves.  Annual  town-meetings  are  held, 
at  which  all  the  voters  of  tlie  township  are 
expected  to  be  present  and  to  vote,  while  any 
one  IB  privileged  to  offer  motions  or  to  discuaa 
those  offered.  Appropriations  for  the  town 
expenses  are  made,  town-officers  elected,  and 
measures  relating  to  town  affairs  adopted  or 
rejected.  The  institution  of  the  town-meeting 
has  not  been  widely  adopted  outside  of  New 
England.  It  is  the  most  complete  form  of 
democracy  now  existing,  the  people  directly 
governing  themselves.  The  system  could  nt^ 
well  be  applied  in  large  cities. 

*  town-rake,  a.  A  man  living  loosely 
about  town  ;  a  rake. 

town-talk,  s.  The  common  talk  of  a 
town,  or  the  subject  of  general  conversation. 

"  Was  much  noised  abroad,  not  only  in  the  town 
where  he  dwelt,  but  also  it  began  to  Ije  the  town-talk 
in  some  other  places." — Bunyan:  Pilgrim's  Progress, 
pLi. 

*  town-top,  parish-top,  s.  A  large 
top,  formerly  common  in  English  villnges, 
for  public  exercise.  It  was  whipped  by  seve- 
ral boys  at  the  same  time. 

town-weed,  s. 

Hot.:  MercuHalis  perennis.  From  its  growtk 
in  towns  and  town  g.trdens.  (Frntt.)  More 
probably  M.  annua.    {Britten  &  Holland.) 

*t6iVned,  a.  [Eng.  town;  -ed.]  Furnished 
with  towns. 

"The  continent  is  ,  .  .  very  well  peopled  and 
towned.' — Uackluyt :  Voyages,  iii.  251. 

*t6wn'-ish,  a.  [Eng.  town;  -ish.'\  Pertain- 
ing to  or  characteristic  of  the  inhabitants  of  a 
town,  or  of  their  mode  of  life,  manners,  cus- 
toms, &c. 

"  Would  uedea  go  Be  her  towniah  sisters  house." 

iVyat :  Of  the  Meane  &  Sure  EstaX%. 

*  tfJ^Tl'-less,  a.  [Eng.  town;  -less.\  Having 
no  town  or  towns  ;  destitute  of  towns. 

*  ttf^Ti'-let,  *  town-lette,  s.    [Eng.  towa; 

dim.  suti'.  -UL^    A  small  town. 
"  The  poor  Bchooluinater  of  a  provincial  toimtef.**^ 
Southey :  Doctor,  ch.  cxviit 

Td^rn'-le^,  s.   [Prop,  name.]  (See  compound.) 

Townley-marbles,  s.  pi  A  collection 
of  Greek  and  Roman  sculpture,  forming  a  por- 
tion of  the  gallery  of  antiquities  in  the  British 
Museum,  and  so  named  after  Charles  Townley, 
Esq.,  of  Townley,  Lancashire,  by  whom  Uie 
collection  was  made. 

*ttJ^ai'-scape,  s.  [Formed  from  town,  on 
analogy  of  landscape  (q.v.).]'  A  view  of  a 
town. 

"  It  !s  a  landRcape,  nr  rather  a  townsciipe.''^Lord  & 
Qotoer  :  Figure  Painters  of  DoUand,  p.  66. 

t6\tm^'-fdlk  (I  silent),  s.  [Eng.  town,  and 
folk.]  The  people  of  a  town  or  city  ;  towns- 
people. 

t^i^'-slup,  *  towne-shyp,  a.    [Eng.  town; 
•ship.] 
L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  The  corporation  of  a  town ;  the  district 
or  territory  of  a  town. 

"  I  am  but  n  poor  petitioner  of  our  whole  totmship." 
~S!iakesp.  :  2  Henry  17.,  i.  3. 

2.  A  territorial  district,  subordinate  to  a 
county,  into  which  many  of  the  states  are 
divided,  and  comprising  an  area  of  five,  six, 
seven,  or  perhaps  ten  miles  square,  the  in- 
habitants of  which  are  invested  with  certain 
powers  for  regulating  their  own  affairs,  such 


bOl.  b6^;  poiit.  Jtf^l;  cat,  9011,  chorus,  9hin,  hench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin.  a§;  expect,  Xenophon,  e^st.    ph  -  £ 
-cian,-tian=8han.    -tion, -sion  =  shun ; -tioa, -?ion  =  zhmx.   -cious. -tious, -sioua  =  shus.   -tale. -die,  &;c.  =  bel,  deL 
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as  repairing  roads,  providing  for  the  poor,  and 
■iniilar  duties. 

n.  law :  A  towii  or  vill,  where  tliere  are 
more  than  one  in  a  parish. 

td^ns'-man,  s.    [Eng.  town,  and  man.] 

1.  An  inhabitant  of  a  town.  In  this  sense 
chiefly  used  in  contradistinction  t»  Gowns- 
man, 1.  (q.v.). 

2.  One  of  the  same  town  with  another. 
"  The  sub]«ct  of  debate,  a  townsman  slaiu. " 

Pope:  BoTner;  Iliad  xviii,  578. 

3.  A  select  man ;  an  officer  of  a  town  in  New 
England,  who  assists  in  managing  the  affairs 
of  a  town. 

t^k^ns'-peo-ple,  s.pl.  [Eng.  town,  andpeople.] 
The  inhabitants  of  a  town  or  city,  townsfolk  ; 
especially  in  distinction  from  country-folk. 

t^S^n'-ward,  to^n'-wards,  adv.  [Eng. 
tovm ;  -ward,  -loards.]  Toward  the  town;  in 
the  direction  of  the  town. 

"  Thus  he  spake,  and  turn'd  the  oxen 
Townwards ;  sad  they  went,  and  alow." 
Blackie :  Lays  of  Bighlatuis  &  Islands,  p.  16. 

•td^rr'-et,  s.    [TowERET.] 

er,  s.  [Eng.  tows(e),  v. ;  -er.]  A  name 
frequently  given  to  a  dog,  originally  either 
from  its  rough  coat,  or  from  a  habit  of  worry- 
ing. Now  used  without  any  special  reference 
to  the  meaning  of  the  word.     [Touse,  v.] 

t6\^$'-ie,  a.  [Eng.  ioiys(e) ;  ■ie-=.-y.]  Rough, 
shaggy.    {North  &  Scotch.) 

"  Hia  breast  was  white,  his  towiie  back 
Weel  clad  wl"  coat  of  glosay  ulack." 

Burns:  The  Two  Dogs, 

tow'-y,  *  tOW-ie,  a.  [Eng.  tow  (2),  s. ;  -y.] 
Consisting  of,  resembling,  or  of  the  nature  of 
tow, 

"  When  they  be  sufficiently  watered,  you  shall  know 
by  the  skiu  or  rind  thereof  if  it  be  iooae  and  readte  to 
depart  from  the  towie  substance  of  the  stem. ' — P. 
SoUand:  Plinle.  bk.  xix.  ch.  1. 

tox-as'-ter,  s.  [Gr.  ro^ov  {toxon)  =  a  bow, 
and  ao-Tijp  iastlr')  =  a  star.] 

Palceont. :  A  genu.s  of  Echinoidea,  charac- 
teristic of  the  Lower  Neocomian.    (Owen.) 

tSx'-iC,  tdx'-ic-al,  a.  [Gr.  to^ikov  (toxilcon) 
=  (poison)  for  siliearing  aiTows  with,  from 
To^oc  (toxon) —  a,  bow.]  Of  or  pertaining  to 
poison ;  poisonous. 

"One  recipient  affirming  that  it  Is  particularly 
good  food,  and  another  that  it  is  a  particularly  toxic 
^iaoa." Sa-ibner's  Magazine,  Aug.,  18B0,  p.  586. 

tdx'-ic-ant,  s.  [Eng.  toxic;  -ant.]  A  term 
applied' by  Dr.  Richardson  to  a  poison  of 
a  stimulating,  narcotic,  ansesthetic  nature, 
which,  when  habitually  indulged  in,  seriously 
affects  the  health. 

t6x-i9'-i-t^,  s.  [Eng.  toxic  ;  -ity.]  The  qual- 
ity or  state  of  being  toxic. 

"The  limit  ol  toxicity  was  calculiited." — Times, 
Nov.  4, 188  U 

tox-i-CO-log'-ic-al,  a.  [Eng.  toxicolog(y) ; 
-ical.]    Of  or  pertaining  to  toxicology. 

tSx-i-CO-log'-ic-g.l-lsr,  adv.  [Eng.  toxico- 
logicai ;  -ly.]  In  a  toxicological  manner ;  ac- 
cording to  the  principles  of  toxicology. 

toX-i-Col'-6-gist,  s.  [Eng.  toxicolog(y) :  -ist.] 
One  who  is  skilled  in  toxicology ;  one  who 
treats  of  poisons. 

lox-i-c6r-6-gy,  s.  [Gr.  to$ik6v  (toxikon)  = 
(poison)  for  smearing  arrows  :  to^ov  (toxon)  = 
a  bow  (in  pi.  To^a  (toxa)  =  bow  and  arrows, 
sometimes  arrows  only),  and  Aoyo?  (logos)  =  a 
word,  a  discourse.]  That  branch  of  medicine 
which  treats  of  poisons  and  their  antidotes,  or 
of  the  morbid  and  deleterious  effects  of  exces- 
sive and  inordinate  doses  and  quantities  of 
medicine. 

tox-o-cam'-pa,  s.  [Gr.  lo^ov  (toxon)  =  a 
bow,  and  Kaju-jr^  (Icampe)=:  a  caterpillar.] 

Entom. :  The  typical  genus  of  Toxocampidas 
(q.v.).  British  species  two,  Toxocampa  pasti- 
nv,m  and  T.  craccm. 

«x-^cain-pi-d£e,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  toxo- 
camp(a);  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.] 

Entom. ;  A  family  of  Noctuina.  Moths  of 
moilerate  size,  the  thorax  smooth  with  a 
raised  collar ;  abdomen  smooth,  somewhat 
flattened ;  the  wings  not  dentate.  I^arva 
smooth,  elongate,  attenuated  at  each  end, 
with  sixteen  legs. 
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tOX-09'-er-^,  s.    [Or.  Td^oi'((oa»n.)=a  bow, 
and  Kcpas  (keras)  =  a  horn.] 

Palceont. :  A  genus  of  Ammonitidae,  having 
the  shell  simply  arcuate  or  bent  like  a  horn. 
Twenty  specie.s,  ranging 
from  the  Lower  Oolites 
to  tb^  Gault,  but  thft 
genus  is  characteristic- 
ally Cretaceous. 

tox-d9'-er-iis,  s.  [Toxo- 

CERAS.] 

Entom. :  A  genus  of  Col- 
lembola,  with  three  species,  two  of  which 
(Toxocerus  plumieus  and  T.  niger)  are  British. 
(Lubbock.) 

tox'-o-don,  s.  [Gr.  t6$ov  (toxon)  =  a  bow,  and 
oSov^  (odous),  genit.  u56>'Tos(odon(os)=  a  tooth.] 
Palceont. :  A  genus  of  Owen's  Toxodontia 
(q.v.).  They  were  about  the  size  of  a  Hippo- 
potamus ;  the  teeth  consist  of  large  incisors, 
very  small  lower  canines,  and  strongly-curved 
molars,  all  with  persistent  roots.  According 
to  Cope,  the  tarsal  bones  more  nearly  resemble 
those  of  the  Proboscidea  than  any  other  known 
Ungulates.  The  genus  was  discovered  by 
Darwin,  and  many  specimens  have  since  been 
found  in  Pleistocene  deposits  near  Buenos 
Ayres,  and  have  been  described  by  Owen, 
Gervais,  and  Burmeister. 

tox-o-don -tl-a  (ti  as  shi).  s.  pi  [Toxodon.] 
PaltBont. :  An  order  of  Mammalia  founded 
by  Owen  for  the  reception  of  the  genera  Tox- 
odon and  Nesodon  (q.v.). 

tox-oph'-i-Hte,  s.  &  a.  [Gr.  to^ov  (toxon)  = 
a  bow,  and  (^lAeoi  (phileo)  =  to  love.] 

A.  As  subst. :  A  lover  of  archery  ;  one  who 
devotes  much  time  to  exercise  with  the  bow 
and  arrow. 

B.  As  adj. :  Of  or  pertaining  to  archery. 
"By  newer  and  fresher  toxophilite  data."— /^M, 

July  16,  1887. 

1[  A  Toxophilite  Society  was  established  in 
London  in  17S1,  and  still  exists. 

*  tox-oph-l-lit'-ic,  a.  [Eng.  toxopMlit(e) : 
-ic]    The  same  as  Toxophilite  (q.v.). 

*  tox-opll'-i-ly,  s,    [Toxophilite.]   Archery. 

"  A  very  high  reputatioi 
toxophil2/."—i''it^d,  July  16, 

tox'-o-te^,  s.  [Gr.  rofoTTjs  (toxotes)  =  a  bow- 
man.] 

1.  Ichthy. :  A  genus  of  Squamipinnes(q.v.), 
with  two  species,  from  the  East  Indies.  Body 
short,  compressed,  covered  with  scales  of  a 
moderate  size ; 
snout  pointed, 
with  wide  lat- 
eral mouth  and 
projecting  un- 
der jaw  ;  one 
dorsal,  with  five 
strong  spines 
on  posterior 
part  of  the 
back ;  anal  with 
three  spines. 
Toxotes  jacula- 
tor,  the  more 
common  spe- 
cies, ranges  to 
the  coast  of 
Australia.  It 
owes  its  speci- 
fic name  to  its 
habit  {if  throw- 
ing a  drop  of 
water  at  insects  which  it  perceives  near  the 
surface  in  order  to  make  them  fall  in,  and 
so  bring  them  witliin  Its  reach.  The  Malays 
keep  it  in  a  bowl  in  order  to  witness  this 
habit,  which  persists  in  captivity. 

2.  Palceont. :  From  the  Eocene  of  Monte 
Bolca. 

to3^  (1),  3.  &  a.  [Dut.  tuig  =  tools,  utensils, 
implements,  trash ;  speekuig  —  playtliings, 
toys;  Icel.  tygi  =gea.r;  Dan.  toi  =  stuff, 
things,  gear  ;  legetoi  =  a  plaything,  a  toy,  from 
lege  =  to  play;  Sw.  %=:gear  stuff,  trash; 
Ger.  zeug  =  stuff,  matter,  material,  trash  ; 
spielzeug  =  toys,  from  spiel  =  a  game,  play  ; 
cf.  Dut.  tooi  =  attire,  ornament ;  tooien  =  to 
adorn.] 

A.  As  substantive  : 

*  1.  A  nick-nack,  an  ornament,  a  bauble. 

"  Any  silk,  any  thread,  any  toffs  for  your  head." 
Shakexp. :  Winter's  Tale,  iv.  % 
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*  2.  A  thing  for  amusement,  but  of  no  real 
value  ;  a  trifle,    (Shakesp. :  1  Henry  VI.,  iv.  L^ 

3.  A  child's  plaything. 

"  Men  deal  with  life  as  children  with  their  play. 
Who  flrat  misuse,  then  cast  their  toys  away." 

Cowper:  Bope,  ISflL 

4.  A  matter  of  no  importance  ;  a  trifle. 

"  Is  duty  a  mere  81)011),  or  an  em  iiloy  7 
Life  an  iutrusteu  tuleut,  or  a  toy  f  " 

Cowper  :  Betirertent,  S60. 

*  5.  Folly  ;  trifling  practice  ;  silly  opinion. 

"The  things  whkh  so  long  experience  of  all  ages, 
bath  conlirmed  and  made  profitable,  let  us  uot  prfr 
auuje  to  coudemu  aa  follies  and  toys.'—Sooker :  Bcclet,. 
Polity. 

*  6.  Amorous  dalliance ;  play,  sport 

"  So  said  he,  and  forlwre  uot  glauce  or  tog 
Uf  amorous  Intent."     3IlUaii :  P.  L.,  ix.  1.0S4 

*  7.  An  old  story ;  a  silly  tale. 

"  I  never  may  helieve 
These  antic  lables,  nor  these  fairy  toys," 

Shakesp. :  Midsummer  Night's  Dream,  V.L 

*  8.  An  idle  fancy ;  an  odd  conceit, 

"  The  very  place  puts  toys  of  desperation, 
Without  more  motive,  into  every  hiaiu." 

Shakesp. :  Bamlet,  1.  4 

*  9.  A  slight  representation. 

"Shall  that  which  hath  always  received  thlr  coq> 
struction,  he  now  disguised  with  a  toy  of  novelty."-* 
Booker  :  Eccles.  Polity. 

*  10.  The  same  as  Toy-mutch  (q.v.). 

"  Enveloped  in  a  toy,  from  under  the  protectl;m  oC' 
which  some  of  her  grey  treasea  had  escaped."— jfcofC .* 
Old  Mortality,  ch  xxxix. 
11.  A  toy-dog  (q.v.), 

"In  the  T'o^detjualflntt  wcuttotbe  well-knowik  We* 
Flower  and  u  very  good  black.aud-tan  called  Littl*' 
ieai:— Field,  Jan.  2S,  1882. 

B.  As  adj.  :  Made  or  used  as  a  toy  or  play- 
thing, not  for  actual  service. 

"Whose  career  is  not  unfrequently  brought  to  *. 
close  by  the  bursting  of  a  toy  cannon." — Daily  Tele- 
graph. Aug.  25,  1885. 

H  To  take  toy :  To  be  restive  ;  to  start. 

"  The  hot  horse,  hot  as  fire. 
Took  toy  at  this. "        Two  Noble  Kinsmen,  v.  4. 

toy-dog,  s.     A  toy-terrier  (q.v.). 

toy-mutch»  s.  a  close  linen  or  woolleit 
cap,  without  lace,  frill,  or  border,  and  with. 
flaps  covering  the  neck  and  part  of  the  shoul- 
ders, worn  by  old  women.    (Scotch.) 

toy -Spaniel,  s.  A  breeder's  name  for 
spaniels  (q.v.)  of  the  King  Charles  and  Blen- 
heim breed,  (V.  Shaw:  Book  of  the  Dog,  ch. 
xxiii.) 

toy-terrier,  s.  a  pigmy  variety  of  the- 
Black-and-tau  Terrier.    (See  extract.; 

"  In  breeding  ia  certain,  if  carried  too  far,  to  stnnt. 
the  growth  of  any  anini.il,  aud  tbia  iu,  witliout  any 
doubt,  tbii  uieana  by  which  the  modern  toy-terrier  wa* 
flratorlgmated.'— r.  Shaw:  Book  of  the  Dog,  ch.  xxil 

*  t6^,  v.i.  &  /.     [Toy,  s.] 

A,  Intransitive  : 

1.  To  dally  amorously  ;  to  play,  to  sport 
"Whiles  thus  she  talked,  aud  whiles  thus  she  toyd." 

Spenser:  F.  0.,  II.  vi.  ii. 

2.  To  trifle. 

"They  urophane  holybaptisme  in  toying  foolishly, 
for  that  they  ask  questions  of  au  infant  which  cannot: 
answer."— Poofter .  Eccles.  Polity,  bk.  v.,  S  61-    (Noteji 

B.  Trans. :  To  treat  foolishly. 

*to3^'-er,  s.  [Eng.  toy;  -er.]  One  who  toys* 
one  who  is  full  of  trifling  tricks  ;  a  triflcr. 

"  Wanton  Cupid,  idle  toyer."  J.  Barrisou, 

*t^-ful.  a.  [Eng.  toy;  -ful(l).'\  Full  oC 
trifling  play  or  dalliance ;  sportive,  game- 
some. 

"  It  quick'ned  next  a  toyfal  ape.'' 

Donne:  Progress  of  the  ^lU. 

*  t6^-ish,  *  tol-esh,  a.    [Eng.  toy  ;  -ish.] 

1.  Trifling,  wanton. 

2.  Of  the  nature  of  a  toy  or  plaything  ;  fit. 
for  a  child's  plaything. 

"  Away,  ye  toyisJi  reeda,  that  once  could  ijleatie 
My  softer  lips,  and  lull  my  cares  to  ease.'' 

Pom/ret :  Dies  Novissima, 

3.  Small ;  like  a  toy  dog, 

*'  Richmond  Puzzle,  fourth  prize,  is  at  present  smaU^ 
and  toyish,"— Field,  Jau.  2S,  18B6. 

*  tojl^-isll-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  toyish ;  -ly.]  In  a 
toyish  or  trifling  manner. 

* t6y|-ish-]iess,  s.    [Eng.  toyish;  -ness.]    Dis- 
position to  toy  or  trifle ;  wantonness,  trifling. 
"Your  society    will   disci*edlt  that  toylshnest  ot 
wanton   fancy,   that   plays    tricks  with    words,   and 
frolicks  with  the  caprices  of  frothy  imagination.'  — 
QlanbUl :  Scepsis  Scientifica. 

t^jK-man,  s.  [Eng.  toy,  and  man.]  One  whc" 
deals  in  toys. 

"MilUnera.  toymen,  and  Jewellers  came  down  front' 
London." — Macaulay  :  Hist.  Eng,,  ch.  iiL 


i^te,  faX,  f^e»  amidst^  what,  fall,  father ;   we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there ;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;   go,  pfit^. 
or.  wore,  w^l^  work,  who.  son;  mate,  ciih,  ciire.  ignite,  cur.  rnle,  full;  try,  Syrian,    se,  oe  =  e;  ey  =  a;  gu  =  kw. 
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t^-6,  s.    [GuiananO 

Bot.  &  Pharm.  :  An  unidentified  fragrant 
plant  growing  in  British  Guiana.  An  infusion 
and  syrup  of  the  leaves  and  steins  are  em- 
ployed as  a  remedy  in  chronic  coughs.  (Treas. 
0/  BoL) 

•t^-oiis,  a.    [Eng.  toy;  -ows.]    Trifling. 

"  Against  the  hare  in  nil 
Prove  toyous.'      Warner  :  Albiona  England,  V.  27. 

t^-shop,  s.    [Eng.  toy,  and  shop.]    A  shop 
where  toys  are  kept  for  sale. 

"  Fans,  silks.  ribbaiidB,  laces,  mhI  Erewgnws,  lay  bo 
thic  i  together,  that  the  heart  waa  uoculu^  olse  but  a 
toyshop.'  — Addison. 

•toy-some,  a.    [Eng.  toy;  -soijw.]    Disposed 
to  toy  or  tiifle  ;  wanton. 

"Two  or  three  (oj/soma  things  were  eaid  by  my  lord," 
— Richardson :  air  C.  Qrandison,  v.  29^ 

t6^te»  v.i.     [Of.  totter.]    To  totter  with  or  as 
with  old  age.    {Scotch.) 

"  We've  worn  to  cnwy  years  theglther ; 
We'll  toyta  about  wi"  ane  anither." 

Bw~ns:  To  hit  Auld  Mare  Maggie. 

t6^-W0rt,  s.     [Eng.  (01/,  and  wort^  from  the 
resemblance  of  the  seed-vessel  to  a  toy  purse.] 
Bot. :  Capsella  Bursa-pastoris. 

•  toze,  v.t    [TousE,  TowsE.]    To  pull  by  vio- 
lence. 

"Thlnk'st  thon,  for  that  I  insinuate,  or  (om  from 
thee  thy  business,  I  am  tlierefure  no  courtier?"— 
~    "  iViitter'a  Tale,  iv.  8. 


•to'-Z^,  a,  [TowsY.]  Resembling  teased  wool ; 
soft 

T'-plate,  s.     [The  letter  T,  and  plate.] 

1.  An  angle-iron  of  T-form,  having  two 
brani-hes. 

2.  A  c'a]-ri;igp.iron  for  strpngHiening  a  joinl", 
such  as  at  the  intersection  of  Llie  ton^ait;  ami 
cross-bar ;  the  coupling-pole,  or  reach,  and 
the  hind  axle. 

•tra'-be-a,  s.    [Lat.l 

Roman  Antiq.  :  A  robe  of  state  worn  by 
kings,  consuls,  angurs,  &c.,  in  ancient  Rome. 

tra'-be-at-ed,  i*.     [Lat.  trabs,  genit.  trabis 
=  a  beam.] 
Arch. ;  Furnished  with  an  entablature. 

tra-be-a'-tion,  s.    [Trabeated.] 

Arch. :  The  same  as  Entablature  (q.v.). 

tra-bec'-u-la (pi.  tra-bec'-u-lae),  trab- 
e-cule,  s.  [Lat.,  dimin.  from  trabs,  genit. 
trabts=a.  beam.] 

1.  Anat.  (PL) :  Bars ;  spec,  used  of  the 
trabeciilse  of  the  cranium  ;  longitudinal  carti- 
laginous bars  in  the  embryonic  skull  enclosing 
tlie  Sella  turcica  (q.v.).  There  are  also  trabe- 
cule of  the  lymphatic  glands,  the  spleen,  &c, 

2.  Bot. :  A  cross  bar  occurring  in  the  teeth 
of  many  mosses. 

tra-bec'-n-late,  tra-bSo -u-lar»  a.    [Tra- 

BECULA.] 

Bot. :  Furnished  with  a  trabecula. 

trab-e-cule,  s.    [Trabecula.] 

tra9e  (1),  s.  [Fr.  =  a  trace,  a  footprint,  a  path, 
a  tract,  from  tracer = to  trace,  to  follow,  to  pur- 
sue ;  Grosser  =  to  delineate,  to  trace  out,  from 
Ml  hypothetical  Low  Lat.  tractio,  from  Lat. 
tractjts,  pa.  par.  of  traho  =  to  drag,  to  draw  ; 
cf.  Ital.  tracciare  =  to  trace,  to  devise ;  Sp. 
irazar  =  to  plan,  to  sketch.] 
L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  The  mark  left  by  anything  passing ;  a 
track. 

"  streaking  the  ground  with  slnnoue  trace." 

Milton:  P.  L.,  vii.  481. 

2.  A  mark,  impression,  or  visible  appear- 
ance of  anything  remaining  when  the  thing 
Itself  is  lost  or  no  longer  exists ;  a  visible 
evidence  of  something  having  been ;  remains, 
token,  vestige,  sign. 

"There  are  not  the  least  tracet  of  it  to  be  met,  the 
greatKit  part  of  the  oruauieiita  being  taken  frnin  Tra- 
jan's arch,  and  set  up  to  the  conqueror."— ^tWiao?*.- 
Or  Italy. 

3..  A  small  or  insignificant  quantity.    (JM. 

"Bat  there  was  a  trace  of  trnth  in  the  words ;  they 
T»ere  smart  as  well  aa  BxWy."— Field,  Aug.  27, 1887. 
XL  Technically : 

1.  Fort. :  The  ground-plan  of  a  work. 

2.  Geom. :  The  intersection  of  a  plane  with 
one  of  the  planes  of  projection.    Tlie  trace  on 


the  vertical  plane  is  called  the  vertical  trace, 
that  on  the  horizontal  plane  the  horizontal 
trace.  Since  two  lines  of  a  plane  fix  its  posi- 
tion, if  the  traces  of  a  plane  are  known  the 
plane  is  said  to  be  known ;  that  is,  a  plane  is 
given  by  its  traces. 

trage  (2),  *traice,  *trayce,  s.    [O.  Fr. 

trays^  pvob.  a  plural  form  equivalent  to  Fr. 
traits,  pi.  of  trait=  a  truce.]    [Trait.] 

1.  Saddlery :  A  strap,  chain,  or  rope  attached 
to  the  hauiea,  collar,  or  breast-band  of  a  set  of 
harness,  and  to  the  single-t,ree  or  other  part  of 
a  vehicle,  and  by  which  the  vehicle  is  drawn. 

2.  Angling :  A  line. 

"  I  have  found  a  very  long  trace  or  snood  a  source  o/ 
•mbairassment"— ^Vefd.  Jau.  9,  1886. 

trace-buckle,  s. 

Sackllery:  A  long,  heavy  buckle  used  in 
attaching  a  trace  to  a  tug. 

trace-fastener,  s.  A  hook  or  catch  to 
attacli  the  hind  end  of  a  trace  to  a  single-tree 
or  splinter-lar. 

trace-hoob,  s.    A  hook  on  the  end  of  a 

single-tree  or  splinter-bar  to  which  the  trace 
is  attached. 

tra9e  (1),  v.t.  &  {.    [Trace  (l),  «,] 
A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  follow  the  trace  or  tracks  of;  to 
track. 

"  Tracing  the  Eake  from  its  souroo  till  it  Joins  the 
sea  at  iMiiaaelburgh."— Sco«  .-  Gray  Brother.    (Note.) 

2.  To  follow  by  some  mark  or  marks  left  by 
the  thing  followed  ;  to  follow  by  signs  or 
tokens ;  to  discover  by  signs  or  tokens. 

"  Tlie  gift,  whose  office  is  the  giver's  pi-ai^e. 
To  trace  him  in  his  word,  his  woika,  liia  ways,"* 
Cowper:  Table  Talk,  751. 

*  3.  To  follow  with  exactness. 

"  That  servile  path  thoii  nobly  dost  decline. 
Of  tracing  word  by  word,  and  line  by  line." 

SenhMTn :  To  Sir  IHchard  Fanshaw. 

4.  To  draw  out ;  to  delineate  with  marks. 

"  In  this  chart  I  have  laid  down  no  land,  nor  traced 
out  any  shoru  but  what  1  saw  myself."— CodA.*  First 
Voyage,  bk,  i,,  ch.  vi. 

5.  To  copy,  as  a  drawing,  engraving,  writing, 
&c.,  by  following  the  lines  and  marking  tlicm 
on  a  sheet  superimposed,  through  which  they 
are  visible. 

6.  To  form  in  writing ;  to  write. 

"  The  signature  of  another  plainly  appeared  to  have 
been  traced  liy  a  hand  sh.vkiug  with  emotion." — Mac- 
aiday :  iJist.  Fng.,  ch.  xiv. 

*  7.  To  walk  over ;  to  ti-averse. 

"  We  do  trace  this  alley  up  and  down." 

Shakcsp.  :  Much  Ado  Abuut  nothing,  liL  L 

*  8.  To  ornament  with  tracery. 

"  Deep-set  windowa  stained  and  traced." 

Tennyson  :  Palace  of  Art,  49. 

9.  To  follow  step  by  step  :  as,  To  trace  one's 
descent. 

*  B.  Intransitive : 

1.  To  walk,  to  traverse,  to  travel. 

"  Tracing  and  traversiug,  now  here,  now  there." 

Spenser:  F.  Q.,  IV.  vii.  28. 

2.  To  be  descended. 

"The  Bel  voir  Senator  and  the  Brockleaby  Harbinger 
traced  directly  to  the  Fitzwilliam.  "—/"ieM,   Sept.  4, 

1886. 

tra9e  (2),  v.t.     [A  variant  of  trice  (q.v.).] 

Naut.  :  To  haul  and  make  fa.st  anything  as  a 
temporary  security.    (With  up. ) 

trace'-a-ble,  a.  [Eng.  trace  (1),  v.  ;  •ahle.] 
Capabl'e  of  being  traced. 

"  Here  traneable,  tliere  hidden,  there  again 
To  eight  restored,  and  glitteiing  in  the  sun." 

Wordsworth :  Excursion,  bk,  y. 

*  tra9e' -  a  -  ble  -  ness,  s.  [Eng.  traceable; 
-ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  trace- 
able. 

*  tra9e'-a-bly,  adv.  [Eng.  traceai(le);  -ly.] 
In  a  traceable  manner ;  so  as  to  admit  of 
being  traced. 

tra9e'-less,  a,  [Eng.  trace;  -less.]  That  can- 
not be  traced. 

"  On  tracelesB  copper  sees  imperial  heada." 

WolcoU  :  Peter  Pindar,  p.  242. 

tra9'-er,  a,     [Eng.  trace  (1),  v. ;  -er.] 

1.  One  who  or  that  which  traces. 

' "  A  diligent  tracer  of  the  prints  of  nature's  (oot- 
ateps,"— //ateifftfl."  On  Providence,  p.  161. 

2.  An  instrument  like  a  stylus  for  tracing 
drawings,  &c.,  on  a  superimposed  sheet  of 
paper,  &c. 

3.  A  simple  kind  of  pantograph  (q.v.). 


tra9'-er~y,  s.    [Eng.  trace  ;  -ry.] 

Arch. :  The  spenies  of  pattern-work  formed 
or  traced  in  the  head  of  a  Gothic  window  by 
the  muUions  being  continued,  but  diveiging 
into  arches,  curves,  and  tlowing  lines  enriched 
with  foliations.  Tlie  styles  varied  in  different 
ages  and  countries,  and  are  known  as  geo- 
metrical, flowing,  flamboyant,  &c.  Also  the 
subdivisions  of  groined  vaults,  or  any  orna- 
mental design  of  the  same  character  for  doors, 
panelling,  ceilings,  &c. 

"  The  traceries  and  construction  do  not  agree  with 
the  rude  arts  of  such  a  barbarous  and  early  period."— 
Wartoii :  Bist.  of  Kiddington,  p.  15. 

trach-,  tra-Ch^-,  pref.  [Gr.  rpax^s  (trachus) 
=  rough,  harsh,  savage.]  A  prefix  used  in 
natural  history  to  denote  roughness  or  hir- 
suteuess. 

tra'-chS-a,  tra-cbe'-a, «.    [Mod.  Lat.,  from 
,    Lat,  tra^hia;  'Gr.  rpaxela   \traclma)  =  the 
windpipe.] 

1.  Anatomy: 

(1)  In  the  air-breathing  vertebrates  the 
windpipe,  the  air-passage  common  to  both 
lungs.  It  is  an  open  tube  commencing  above 
the  larynx,  and  dividing  below  into  right  and 
left  bronclii,  one  for  eadi  lung.  In  man  it  is 
usually  from  four  to  four  and  a  half  inches 
long  by  three-quarter.s  to  an  inch  broad.  In 
front  and  at  the  sides  it  is  rendered  cylindri- 
cal, firm,  and  resi.stent  by  a  series  of  cartilag- 
inous rings.  Tliese,  however,  are  absent  from 
its  posterior  portion,  which  is,  in  consequence, 
flattened  and  wholly  membi-anous.  The 
trachea  is  nearly  everywliei'e  connected  by 
loose  areolar  tissue,  abounding  in  elastic 
fibres,  and  readily  moves  on  the  surrounding 
parts.     (Quain.) 

(2)  (PI.):  The  air,  respiratory,  or  breathing 
tubes  ramifying  throughout  Uie  body  of  In- 
sects, Arachnida,  and  Myriapoda.  They  are 
long  and  sub-cylindrical,  broadest  at  their 
origin  from  the  spiracles,  and  consist  of 
two  coats,  with  a  spiral  fibre  between  them- 
Sometimes  there  are  air-sacs  destitute  of  spiral 
fibre. 

2.  Bot.  (PL):  [Spiral-vessels], 

3.  Eiitom. :  A  genus  of  Orthosidae.  British 
species  one.  Trachea  piniperda,  the  Pine- 
beauty,  the  larva  of  which,  a  long,  smooth 
caterpillar  of  bright  colour,  feeds  on  fir  trees. 

trachea-forceps,  s. 

Surg.:  Along,  curved  forceps  for  extracting 
articles  wliich  may  have  accidentally  intruded 
themselves  into  the  windpipe  or  throat. 

tra'-che-al,  «.  [Mod.  Lat.  trache(a) ;  Eng: 
adj.  sulf.  -al.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  trachea, 
or  windpipe. 

*  tracheal-anlmals,  s.  pi. 

Entom.  :  Oken's  name  for  insects. 
tracheal-artery,  s. 

Anat. :  An  artery,  or  rather  a  series  of 
arteries,  branching  off  from  the  inferior 
thyroid,  ramifying  over  the  trachea,  and  ana- 
stomosing below  with  the  bronchial  artei'iea. 

tra-che-a'-li-a,  s.  [Mod.  Lat.,  from  Lat 
trachea  =  tlie  windpipe.]    [Trachitis.] 

*  tra-che-ar'-i-a,  «.  pi     [Mod.  Lat.,  from 

trachea  (q.v.).] 

Zool. :  Asub-division  of  the  class  Arachnida, 
breathing  by  tracheal  tubes.  There  are  two 
orders,  Adelarthrosomata  and  Monomeroso- 
inata(q.v.). 

*  tra-che-ar'-i-an,  a.  &  s.    [Tracheabia-] 

A.  As  adj. :  Of  or  belonging  to  the  Traehe- 
aria  (q.v.). 

B.  As  subst.  :  Any  individual  of  the  Tra- 
chearia  (q.v.). 

tra'-che-ar-^,  a.  &  s.    [Trachea,] 
A.  As  adjective : 

1.  Bot. :  Designed  as  air-passages. 

2.  Zool. :  Breathing  by  means  of  tracliCEB. 
R.  As  subst. :  An  arachnid  belonging  to  the 

division  Trachearia(q.v.). 

tracheary-vcssels,  s.  pi-     [Trachen- 

CHYMA.] 

t  tra-che-a'-ta,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.,  from  Lat 
trachia  —  the  windpipe.]    [Trachea.] 

Zool.:  A  group  of  Arachnida,  comprising 
those  which  breathe  by  trachea.  These  are 
sometimes  merged  in  a  larger  group  of  the 


boil,  b6^;  pout,  joSrl;  cat,  9ell,  chorus,  9hin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as;  expect,  i^enophon,  exist,    -ing. 
"^iian,  -tian  =  sh^Ji.    -tion,  -sion  =  shion;  -flon,  -§ion  —  zhun.    -clous,  -tious,  -sious  —  shus.    -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  b^l.  del. 
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same  name  comprising  Inseeta,  Myriapoda, 
and  Arachnida. 

tt^h'-e-ide,  «.  [Lat.  traohea,  and  Gr.  etStK 
(eidos)  =  form.] 

Bot.  iPL):  Pitted  cells,  ftirnished  witli 
spiral,  reticulate,  or  annular  thickening  layers. 
They  occiu-  ahundantly  in  the  yew,  the  lime, 
and  viburnum.    (Thome.} 

te'a-che-i'-tis,  a.    [Trachitis.] 

tra-che'-li-a,  s.  pi.    [Tbachelius.) 

Entom. :  A  group  of  Heteromera,  founded 
by  Westwood.  They  comprise  all  but  the 
Tenebrioiiidte  (q.v.),  and  are  distinguished  by 
the  head  being  exserted,  soft  iuteguments, 
and  vaiied  coloration. 

tra-ChS-li'-i-dse,  «.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  tro- 
chelUzis);  Lat.  feuL  pi.  adj.  sutf.  -idte.] 

Zool. :  A  family  of  Holotrichons  Infusoria, 
with  three  genera,  two  entirely  and  one  chiedy 
freshwater  in  liabitat.  Animalcules,  free- 
swimraiTig,  ovate  or  elongate,  liighly-elastic, 
ciliate  throughout;  oral  cilia  slightly  larger 
than  those  of  the  general  surface  ;  oral  aper- 
ture at  the  base  of  an  anterior  prolongation, 

tra-chel'-i-pod,  s.  [Trachelipoda.]  Any 
individual  of  the  order  Trachelipoda  (q.v,). 

•  trar-che-lip'-o-da,  s.  pi.  [Gr,  rpax^i^o^  ('^^" 
efteioa)=  the  neck,  aud  irovs  (p(nts\  genit.  ttoSo? 
(pottos)  =  the  foot.] 

Zool. :  An  order  of  Mollusca,  established  by 
Lamarck,  and  divided  into  two  groups :  (1) 
Carnivorous,  (2)  Feeding  on  plants.  Tlie  order 
was  approximately  equivaleut  to  the  Proso- 
branchiata  (q.v.)  of  Milne  Edwards. 

•  tra-che-lip'-6-dous,  a.  [Eng,  trachdipod ; 
-mtjj.}  Pertaining  or  belonging  to  the  Trache- 
lipoda ;  having  the  foot  united  with  the  neck, 

tea-che'-li-um,  s.  [Gr,  Tpax>?^o5  {trachtlos) 
—  the  throat.  Prom  its  supposed  efficacy  in 
diseases  of  the  trachea.] 

Bot.  .'Throatwoi-t;  agenusof  Campanulaceae. 
The  species  are  from  the  Mi-diterranean  and 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  Two  species,  both 
Tvitli  blue  flowers,  are  cultivated  in  British 
gardens  in  borders. 

tra-che'-li-iis,  «.  [Gr.  rpaxijAia  (trachelia) 
=  scraps  of  meat  and  gristle  about  the  ueck  ; 
offal.] 

Zool. :  The  type-genus  of  Traoheliidae  (q,v.), 
irith  one  species,  from  bog-water, 

tra-clie-lo-,  pre/.  [Gr.  TpdxijAo?  Qrachelos) 
=  the  throat  or  neck,] 

Anat. :  A  prefix  used  in  words  of  Greek 
origin,  and  mcExning,  of,  belonging,  or  relating 
to  the  throat  or  neck. 

trachelo-mastoid,  a. 

Awit.  :  Of  or  belonging  to  the  mastoid  pro- 
cess and  to  the  neck.  There  is  a  trachelo- 
miistoid  muscle. 

tra-che-lo-cer'-ca,  «.  [Pref.  tracheUh,  and 
Or.  KtpKos  (kerkos)  =  a  tail.] 

Zool. :  The  type-genns  of  TrachelocercidEe 
(q,v.),  with  four  species.  Tradielocerca  olor 
(=  Vibrio  proteiis,  V.  olor,  V.  cygnus,  MUD.)  is 
from  pond-water,  T.  verstUilis,  T.  phmni- 
etpterus,  and  T.  tenuicollU  inhabit  salt-water. 

tea-clie-l6-9er'-9i-dse,  e.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat. 
tTachelocerc(a)  ;  Lat.  fem.  pL  adj.  suff,  -idee.] 

Zool. :  A  family  of  Holotriclious  Infusoria, 
with  six  genei-a.  Animalcules  free-swimming, 
iask-sliaped  or  elongate,  soft  and  flexible, 
ciliate  throughout ;  oral  aperture  terminal  or 
sub- terminal. 

tra-clie-ld-mon'-as,  a.  [Pref,  trachelo-,  and 
Mod.  Lai.  mo7ia5(q.v.),J 

Zool. :  Agenus  of  Euglenia(or,  as  the  familyjis 
now  generally  called,  Euglenids),  with  several 
species,  mostly  from  fresh  water.  Animalcules 
with  one  flagellum,  plastic,  and  changeable  in 
fttrni,  enclosed  within  a  free-floating  sheath  or 
lorica ;  endoplasm  green,  usually  with  a  red 
pigment-spot  at  the  anterior  extremity. 

tra-che-lo-pliyr-li-dse,  s.  pi  [Mod.  Lat 
tradielophyU{um) ;  Lat.  fem,  pi.  adj.  suff,  -idee.] 
Zool.  :  A  family  of  Holotrichous  Infusoria, 
with  three  genera.  Flask-shaped,  free-swim- 
ming animalcules;  ciliate  throughout;  oral 
aperture  perforating  the  eartremity  of  the  an- 
terior region. 


tra-che-ld-phyl'-liim,  s.     [Pref.  tmdulo-, 

aud  Gr.  <f>vWoy  {phulloii)=&  leaf.J 

Zool. :  The  type-genus  of  Traclielophyllid», 
with  two  species,  from  pond  and  stagnant 
water. 

tra-cheA'-ch^-ma.  «.  [Pref.  trach{eoy,  and 
Gr.  eyxvfj.a  (e?ij7cAu?fta)=  infusion.] 

Bot. :  Vascular  tissue  consisting  of  simple 
membranous,  unbranched  tubes,  tapering  to 
each  end,  but  often  ending  abruptly,  either 
having  a  fibre  generated  spirally  in  the  inside, 
or  having  their  walls  marked  by  transverse 
bars  arranged  more  or  less  spirally.  It  is 
divided  into  three  kinds :  spiral,  annular,  and 
reticulated. 

tra-che-6-,  pre/.  [Trachea.]  Of  or  pertain- 
ing to  the  trachea  or  tracheffi. 

traclieo-branchiss,  s.  pi 

Biol. :  The  name  given  to  processes  in  the 
larvje  of  some  aquatic  insects,  projecting 
laterally  from  the  somites,  and  coutaiuing 
tracheae,  which  communicate  with  those  which 
traverse  the  body.  They  are  in  no  sense 
branchiffi,  but  simply  take  the  place  of  stig- 
mata.   (Huxley :  Atuit.  Iit-vert.  Anim.,  p.  202.) 

tra'-cIie-o-9ele,  s.  [Mod.  Lat.  (rac/iea  =  the 
trachea,  and  Gr.  kijAtj  (te/e)  =  a  tumour.]  An 
enlargement  of  the  thyroid  gland,  bionchocele, 
or  goitre. 

tra'-che-o-tome,  s.    [Tracheotome.] 

Surg. :  A  kind  of  lancet  with  a  blunt  and 
rounded  point,  used  for  making  an  opening  to 
remove  foreign  substances,  or  to  permit  the 
passage  of  air  to  the  luugs. 

tra-che-ot'-o-my,  s.  [Mod.  Lat.  trachea  = 
the  trachea,  and  Gr,  to/x^  {tome)  =  a  cutting.] 
Surg. :  The  operation  of  making  an  opening 
into  the  trachea  or  windpipe,  as  in  case  of 
suffocation.  The  operations  of  laryngotomy, 
traclieotomy,  and  bronchotomy  are  essentially 
similar,  the  terms  being  derived  from  the 
name  of  the  part  whose  walls  are  penetrated 
to  remove  foreign  bodies  or  permit  passage  of 
air  to  the  lungs, 

tracheotozny-tubCf  s. 

Surg.  :  A  tube  to  be  placed  in  an  opening 
made  through  the  walls  of  the  trachea  to  per- 
mit passage  of  air  to  the  lungs  in  case  of 
stricture  of  the  larynx,  or  the  presence  of 
foreigu  bodies  to  the  air-duct 

tracIl-ich'-th^S,  s.  [Pref,  track-,  and  Gr. 
ix^u9  (icAi/tits)=a  fish.] 

Ichthy. :  A  genus  of  Berycidae,  with  four 
species  from  New  Zealand  and  Madeira. 
Snout  very  short  and  obtuse ;  eye  large ;  a 
strong  spine  at  the  scapula  and  at  the  angle 
of  tlie  prseoperculuni ;  scales  rather  small; 
abdomen  serrated ;  one  dorsal,  with  from 
three  to  six  spines  ;  ventral  with  six  soft 
rays  ;  caudal  forked. 

tra-chin'-i-dsB,  s.pl.  [Mod.  Lat.  trachin(ita); 
Lat,  fem.  pi.  adj.  sufi!.  -idoi.] 

1.  Ichthy.  :  A  family  of  Acanthopterygii 
Cotto-Scombriformes.  Body  elongate,  low, 
naked,  or  covered  with  scales;  one  or  two 
dorsal  fins,  the  spinous  portion  being  always 
shoi-ter  and  much  less  developed  than  the 
soft ;  development  of  anal  like  that  of  soft 
dorsal ;  ventrals  with  one  spine  and  five  rays ; 
gill-openings  more  or  less  wide.  The  family 
is  divided  into  five  groups,  widely  distributed: 
Urjmoscopina,  Trachinina,  Pinguipedina, 
Pscudochromides,  and  Nototheniina. 

2.  PalcBOTit.:  Three  fossil  genera  are  known  : 
Callipteryx,  scaleless,  from  the  Eocene  of 
Monte  Bolca;  Tracliinopsis,  from  the  Upper 
Tertiary  of  Lorca,  Spain,  and  Pseudoeleginus, 
from  the  Miocene  of  Licata,  Sicily. 

tra-chin-i'-na,  s.  pi  [Mod.  Lat  trachiTi^'us) ; 
Lat.  neut.  pi.  adj.  sulf.  -Z7ia.j 

Ichthy. :  A  group  of  Trachinidse,  with  nu- 
merous genera,  one  of  which,  Bathydraco,  is 
the  only  deep-sea  tish  of  the  family.  Eyes 
more  or  less  lateral  ;  lateral  line  continuous. 

tra'-chin-ops,  s.  [Mod.  Lat.  tTodhiriius),  and 
Gr.  (uit  (ops)  =  the  eye,  the  face.] 

Ichthy. :  A  genua  of  Plesiopina  (q.v,),  from 
the  coast  of  Australia. 

tra-chin-op'-sis,  s.  [Mod,  Lat,  trachin{iis), 
and  Gr.  6i/*ts  (opHs)  =  appearance.]     [Tra- 

CB]NID£,  2.] 


tra'-chin-us,  c  [Hod.  I&t.,  fhimGU*.  rpajgH 
(trfKkiu)  ~  rough.] 

Ichthjf. ;  Weerers ;  the  type-genus  of  Tra- 
chinina. Mouth-cleft  oblique;  eyes  lateral, 
directed  upwards  ;  scales  very  small,  cycloid ; 
two  dorsals,  the  first  short;  ventrals  jugular, 
lower  pectoral  rays  simple  ;  villiform  teeth  in 
jaws,  on  vomer,  and  palatine  bones ;  pnvor- 
bital  and  prseoperculuni  armed.  Se\eral 
species,  common  on  the  European  eoasts, 
absent  from  the  Atlantic,  but  re-appearing  on 
the  coast  of  Chili.  They  are  of  small  economic 
value,  and  are  armed  with  opercular  epinwH 
capable  of  inflicting  severe  wounds. 

tra-chi'-tis.   8.     [Eng.    tracJ^a;    su£  -itis 

d*enoting  inflammation.] 

Pathol :  Inflammation  of  the  trachea  oi 
windpipe.  Called  also  Tracheitis  and  Tiiache- 
alia. 

tra-chle,  trau-chle,  ».i.  or  t.  [Cf.  draggjl^.] 
To  draggle;  to  exhaust  with  long  excrtuiB.; 
to  wear  out  with  fatigue.    (Scotch.) 

tra-cho'-ma,  «.    [Gr.  rpd\ufte.(trachdmay=& 

roughness.] " 

Pathol. :  A  roughness  of  the  eyelids,  efige- 
cially  on  their  inner  parts,  from  Srabs,  aiisiug 
from  an  obstruction  of  the  sebaceous  glamlo. 
There  is  a  heaviness  in  the  eye,  a  swelling  <rf 
the  eyelids,  with  a  xmin  and  itching  in  their 
corners  and  in  the  conjunctiva,  and  the  fl.ow 
of  a  viscid  humour,  which  sometimes  aggli^ 
tinates  the  eyelids. 

tra  -  cho  -  me  -  du'  -  seb,  «.  pi    [Gr.  r^awic 

(trachus)  =  rough,  and  Mod.  Lat.  medusa.} 

Zool.  :  An  oi-der  of  Hydrozoa,  sub-claas 
Hydromedusfe,  with  the  families :  Petasida, 
TrachyneniidEe,  Aglauridce,  and  Geryonidae. 
They  are  Medusse  related  to  Hydra,  and  have 
modified  tentacles  as  sense-organs,  No  hydi»- 
form  stage  is  known  in  any  member  of  tlie 
group,  and  in  one  genus  (Geryonia)  there  is 
direct  development  from  the  egg  into  the 
medusa  form. 

t  tra-cbiir'-fia,  «.     [Gr,  rpaxu?  ((rocAus)  =■ 

rough,  and  ovpd  (oura)  =  tail.] 

IclUhy.  :  An  old  genus  of  Carangida,  now 
generally  merged  in  Scomber  (the  type-geuu» 
of  Scombridte).  I'rachuras  traclmrus  is  th« 
Horse-mackerel.  It  is  about  a  foot  long,  or 
about  the  length  of  the  common  mackerel,  and 
is  found  in  the  European  seas,  at  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,  in  the  Indian  Ocean,  ou  the 
coasts  of  New  Zealand  and  Western  America. 
It  appears  off  tlie  shores  of  Cornwall  and 
Devon  iu  immense  shoals,  which  are  preyed 
on  by  a  large  number  of  marine  birds.  Its 
flesh  is  far  inferior  to  that  of  the  common 
mackerel. 

triMshj^-ba-salt',  i.  [Pref.  trachy-,  and  Bag. 

basalt.  ] 

Petrol. :  Boricky's  name  for  a  group  of 
basalts  which  he  regards  as  of  the  latest 
origin.  They  are  very  fine-grained  ;  coloiu', 
shades  of  gray ;  and  contain  zeuUtic  euU- 
stances  resembling  those  occurring  iu  th* 
trachytic  phonolltes  of  Bohemia. 

ttra-chSr-der'-ma»  a.     [Pret  traehy-,  and 

Gr.  Sepixa  (dervia)  =■  skin.] 

Paloiont. :  A  genus  of  Annelida,  proposed 
by  Phillips  for  the  casts  of  membruuoits 
flexible  tubes  from  the  Silurian.  They  oia 
transversely  wrinkled  or  plaited,  and  though 
the  tube  itself  has  disappeared,  there  can  be 
little  doubt  that  they  were  made  by  Annelids, 

tra-chs^^-der-naoch-el'-^Sj  <.  [Pref, 
trachy- ;  Gr.  6e'pju,a  (derma)  =  skin,  and  ^e'^vf 
(chdus)  =  a  tortoise.] 

Paloiont. :  A  genus  of  Chelonia,  with  one 
species,  from  the  Upjier  Greensaudl 

tra-chi^-di'-or-ite,  «.  [Eng.  tradiyiteX  and 
diorite.] 

Petrol. :  A  name  given  to  a  trachyte  (q,T.) 
which  contains  hornblende. 

tra-chy-do'-ler-ite,  «.     [Eng.   trach-yiteX 

and  dolerite.] 

Petrol  :  A  name  given  by  Abich  to  a  rock 
resembling  a  trachyte,  but  intermediate  ia 
composition  between  trachyte  and  dolerite. 

tra-chy-lo'-bi-um,   s.     [Pref.  irachy-y  and 

Gr.  Ao^os  (lobos)=  a  lobe.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Csesalpiniefle,  akin  to  Hy^ 
mengea  (q,v,).     [Copal,  %  (1).] 


GAo,  f^t,  f^re,  amidst,  what,  fSll,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit.  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  po%» 
or.  w^bre,  w^l^  worls,  who,  son ;  mute,  cub,  ciire,  Binite,  cur,  rule,  full ;  try,  Syrian,    sb,  <b  =  e ;  ey  =  a ;  tju  =  tw. 
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tara-ch^-ne'-ma,  s.    [Pref.  trachy-f  and  Gr. 
vijyLa  ((t^//wi)  =  yam.] 
Zool. :  The  typical  genus  of  Tracliyuemidss 

('■l-v.). 

Cra-ch3^-ne'-mi-d8e,  s.  pi     [Mod  Lat.  tra- 
chyiiem(a);  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  stiff,  -idee.] 
Zool. :  A  family  of  Traclnnnedusie  (q.v  ). 

£ra-chj?'~nd'-tiis,  s.     [Pret  trachy-,  and  Gr. 
ciJTos  (notos)  =  the  back.] 

Jchthy. :  A  genus  of  Acronuridse,  with  ten 
sjiecies,  from  the  tropical  Atlantic,  and  ludo- 
Fai'ific.  Bddy  more  or  less  elevated,  coveied 
with  very  small  scales;  mouth  rather  siiihII, 
with  short  cnivex  snout;  ox)eicula  entire; 
\  no  tinlets  ;  first  dors  il  consisting  of  a  few  IVee 
'  spines.  To  this  genus  belong  somft  of  the 
commonest  marine  fishes  ;  Trachynotits  ovatus 
ranges  over  the  whole  tropical  zone. 

ffa'-ch^-ops,  s,    [Pref.  trachy-,  and  Gr.  oyjf 
(ops)  =  the  face.] 

Zool. :  A  genus  of  Vampyri  (q.^  .),  with  one 
species,  Trachyops  cirrhos-as,  fi'om  Pernamliuco. 
Muzzle  shorter  than  in  Vampyrus,  and  with 
Bumerous  conical  warts ;  nose-leaf  well  de- 
veloped. 

jra-dlj^'-o-gon,  a.     [Pref.  trachy-,  and  Gr, 
vuiytay  (pogon)  =  a  beard.] 
Bot. :  A  synonym  of  Sorghum  (q.v.). 

ira-ch3^-ter'-i-dfiB,  s.  pi.    [Mod.  Lat.  (to- 
chypter{us);  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.] 

lehthy. :  A  family  of  fishes  constituting 
the  division  Tseniiformes  of  the  order  Acan- 
thopterygii.  Body  ribbon-shaped,  with  the 
dorsal  extending  its  whole  length,  anal  absent, 
caudal  fin  rudimentary,  or  not  in  the  longitu- 
dinal axis  of  the  fish  ;  ventrala  thoracic, 
either  composed  of  several  rays  or  reduced  to 
a  single  long  filament;  coloration  generally 
silvery,  with  rosy  fins- 

tra-chyp'-ter-us,  s.     [Pref.  trachy-,  and  Gr. 
irrepoi'  (pteron)  ~  a  wing,  a  fin.] 

Jchihy. :  The  type-genus  of  Tracliypteridae 
(q.v.).  Ventrals  consisting  of  several  more*  or 
less  branched  rays.  Specimens  have  been 
taken  in  the  Mediterranean,  the  Atlantic, 
round  the  Mauritius,  and  in  the  Eastern 
Pacific.  Trachypterus  arcticus,  tlic  Deal-fish, 
is  often  met  with  in  the  North  Atlantic,  and 
specimens  are  frequently  washed  ashore  on 
the  northern  coasts  of  Britain  after  the  equi- 
noctial gales. 

tra-cliy-so-mab.  s.     [Pret  trachy-,  and  Gr. 
ffujua  (soinu)  =  body.] 

Palosout. :  A  genus  of  Macmrous  Crustacea, 
vith  one  species  from  the  London  Clay. 

tra'HShyte,  s.  [Gr.  rpaxv's  (trachus)  =■  rough.] 
Petrol.  :  A  name  originally  given  by  Haiiy 
to  a  light-coloured  porous  rock,  containing 
glassy-felspar  (sanidine)  crystals,  with  small 
amounts  of  other  minerals ;  a  well-known 
type  beinj,'  that  of  the  Drachenfels,  Bonn, 
Ehine.  Subsequently  other  roc'rs,  having  a 
similar  mineral  compnsition,  were  referred  to 
the  original  type,  but  with  subordinate 
names.  These'  were  designated  by  terms 
which  indicated  the  predominant  mineral 
©onstituent,  hence  sanidine-trachyte,  oligo- 
dase-ti-achytc,  &c.  With  the  exception  of 
the  rocks  of  a  few  localities,  this  word  is  now 
used  as  the  name  of  a  group  of  rocks  having 
certain  physicfil  and  chemical  resemblances 
in  common,  but  differing  considerably  in  their 
mineralogical  composition.  For  their  min- 
eralogical  composition,  structure  and  rlassiti- 
eation,  see  Roseubusch,  Mikroskopische 
Physiographie  d.  massigen  Gesteine  (Stutgart, 
1877),  and  other  petrological  works. 

trachyte-porphyry,  «. 

Petrol. :  The  same  as  Quabtz-feus[tb  (q.v.); 
trachyte-tufiE;  s. 

Petrol.:  A  tuff  (q.v.),  consisting  of  either 
ftagmentary  or  loosely-compacted  earthy,  vol- 
canic materials,  having  the  composition  and 
structure  of  trachyte  (q.v.X 

tra-chjr-tel'-la,  s.     [Gr.  Tpaxunjs  (tmchutes) 
=  roughness.   *See  def.] 

Bot :  A  genus  of  Delimeae.  Sepals  four  to 
five,  petals  four  to  five,  stamens  indefinite, 
carpels  one  or  two,  baccate,  many-seeded. 
The  leaves  of  Traehytella  ActCBa'&TQ  so  rough 
that  they  are  used  in  Canton  for  polishing 
both  wood  and  metal, 


trg.-Ciyt'-J<T»,a.  ^^Irg.  irac/ii/((e); -ic]  Psrfcuin- 
iug  to,  consisting  ..t,  or  resembling  ti-achyte. 
"  Herj  end  there,  a  trachytlc  anur  projecl^ecl  from 
the  iilUa."— Chambers'  Journal,  Feb.  27,  lasG. 

tra9'-ing,  pr,  far.,  a.,  &  s.     [Trace  (1),  v.] 
A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par,  £  particip.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 

C,  As  substantive : 

1.  The  act  of  one  who  traces. 

2.  Course ;  regular  tract  or  path. 

3.  A  mechanical  copy  of  an  original  design 
or  dniwing,  made  by  foUowing  its  hues 
througli  a  transparent  medium,  such  as 
tracing-paper  (q.v.). 

traoing-Unes,  s.pl. 

Naut, :  Lines  in  a  ship  passing  through  a 
block  or  thimble,,  and  used  to  hoist  a  thing 
higher. 

tracing-paper,  s.  A  tissue-paper  of 
even  body  treated  with  nil,  solutinn  of  resin 
or  varnish,  to  render  it  transparent. 

track,  *  tracke,  s.  [O.  Fr.  true  ~  a  beaten 
■way  or  pjitli,  u  tiade  or  course,  from  O.  Dut. 
treck;  Dut.  trek  =  a  di aught,  from  trekken  =  to 
draw,  to  pull,  to  travel,  tn  march  ;  M,  H.  Ger. 
treckeii  —  to  draw  ;  O.  H.  Ger.  trechen,  trehhaii 
:=to  scrape,  to  shove,  to  draw;  O.  Fries,  trek- 
ka  —  to  i\ra.w .  Track  and  tract  were  formerly 
confused,  but  are  really  quite  distinct.] 
I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  A  mark  left  by  something  that  has  passed 
along. 

"  Wild  were  tlie  walks  upon  those  lonely  downa. 
Truck  leadiii);  niio  (ruck." 

iyordsworth:  Excuriion,  bk.  iil. 

2.  The  mark  or  impression  left  by  the  foot, 
either  of  a  human  being  or  of  one  of  the 
lower  animals  ;  a  footprint,  a  trace. 

"  Neither  track  of  beast 
Nur  foot  of  mail." 

Beuum.  &  Flet.  ;  Sea  Voyage,  It. 

3.  A  road,  a  beaten  path. 

"  Nay,  friend,  be  rulcl.  and  bear  tbee  back : 
Behold,  down  youder  hollow  track." 

Scott :  Rokehy,  Iv.  26. 

4.  A  course  followed  ;  a  path  in  general. 

•'  From  tlie  SpJiutali  ti-ade  iii  the  South-Heas  riiiitiing 
all  iu  one  trui-.k  fi'oio  U"i'tL  to  buuth." — Aitaon : 
Voyages,  bk.  1.,  cli.  ix, 

5.  A  course  or  line  generally. 

"  To  quit  the  beaten  track  of  life,  and  soar 
B^araa  alie  &uds  a  yielding  flEsnmiit." 

Wordsworth:  hxcuraion;  h^.  lU. 

6.  The  rails  on  which  the  locomotives, 
can-iagea,  &c.,  of  a  railway  run;  the  perma- 
nent way  of  a  railway. 

7.  A  course  laid  out  for  foot-races,  bicycle 
races,  and  the  like. 

"  The  aix-laii  grass  track  on  which  the  above  sporta 
were  held."— /■'*!.■  W,  Aug.  20.  1887. 

*  8.  A  tract  of  land. 

"  As  little  do  we  intend  to  touch  on  those  small 
tracks  of  KroutiJ,  the  county  of  Poole,  and  the  like."  — 
Fuller:  Worthies;  General. 

II.  Paloiont. :  A  collective  term  used  for  a 
number  of  markings  from  the  older  rocks, 
prohably  made  by  Aimelids,  They  are  often 
grouped  under  the  following  heads  :— 

(1)  Burrows  of  Habitation :  Shafts  or  bur- 
rows made  in  the  sand  or  mud  of  a  bygone 
age  between  tide-marks  or  in  shallow  water, 
and  communicating  witli  tlie  surface.  Abun- 
dant in  the  Cambrian  and  Silurian. 

(2)  Wandering  Burrows:  Long,  irregular, 
Mrtuous  burrows  beneath  the  surface,  such 
as  are  made  by  the  living  Arenicolapiscatoruvu 
From  the  Paleozoic  Rocks. 

(3)  Tracks  and  trails  :  Markings  formed  by 
the  animal  dragging  its  soft  body  over  tlie 
surface  of  wet  sand  or  nmd,  between  tide- 
marks  or  in  sliallow  water. 

Authorities,  are  not  agreed  as  to  the  Anne- 
IMan  character  of  all  these  vermiform  fossils. 
Mr.  Hancock  advocates  the  view  tliut  itiaiiy 
of  them  were  formed  by  Crustacea,  and  Prin- 
cipal Dawson  suggests  that  Algic,  and  also 
land-plants,  diifting  with  tides  and  currents, 
often  make  the  most  remarkable  and  fantastic 
trails,  which  migiit  easily  be  mistaken  for 
the  tracks  of  Annelids. 

%  To  make  tracks :  To  go  away  in  haste ;  to 
leave,  to  quit,  to  depart,  to  start. 

"  On  Joining  iny  friend,  we  at  once  made  tracks  for 
the  camp,  ready  for  what  was  to  follow."— ^'eid,  Feb. 
28, 1887. 

track-boat,  s.  A  boat  pulled  by  a  tow- 
ing-line, as  on  a  canal. 

"  I  remember  our  glad  embarkation  towards  Paisley 
by  canal  track-boat."~0arlyl9  :  ffeminitcencea,  i.  18L 


track-harness,  a. 

Saddlery :  A  very  light  breast-collar  sIqi^ 
harness. 

track-layer,  a. 

Jiail.-eng. :  A  carriage  provided  wlthappo^ 
ratus  for  placing  the  rails  in  their  propw 
positions  on  the  track  as  the  mnchiue  a(t- 
vances  over  a  portion  of  the  track  already 
laid  down. 

track-rail,  s. 

Itail.-eng.  :  A  rail  forthe  tread  of  thewheeiU 
in  contradistinction  to  a  a-uard-rail,  for  in* 
stance. 

track  -  raiser,  s.  A  lifting-jack  for 
raising  rails  which  have  become  aprung  below 
the  proper  level. 

track-road,  a.    A  towing-path. 

track-scale,  3.  A  scale  which  weighs  a 
section  of  railway-track  with  the  load  then^ 
upon. 

track-scout, ».    [Trackscout.] 
track-way. ».    A  tramway  (q.v.), 
track  (1),  v.t.    [Track,  s.] 
L  Ordinary  Langnuge : 

1.  To  follow,  when  guided  by  a  trace,  or 
by  the  footsteps  or  niai-ks  of  tin;  feet. 

"  His  tawny  ninzzle  trucked  the  ifrouud, 
And  his  redeye  shot  Hre." 

Scatt :  Lay  of  tfie  Last  iflmtrel.  Hi,  It. 

2.  To  follow  when  guided  by  signs  of  some- 
thing which  has  passed  along  ;  to  trace. 

"  It  WHS  of  beu  found  Impossible  to  track  the  robbetb 
to  their  retreats."— J/acaufdtf ;  ffiit.  Eno..  uh.iiL 

IL  Naut. :  To  tow  or  draw,  as  a  vessel  OJ 
boat,  by  means  of  a  rope. 

"  The  bodily  training  obtatoed  by  rowing,  track^tff 
and  portaging.'"— 5£a«rfard,  Nov.  18.  1885. 

*  trdck  (2),  V.t.     [For  tract,  v.  (q.v.).]    T© 

protract,  to  delay. 

"  By  delates  the  inatler  was  alwaies  tracked,  ft  pmt 
o\eT,"~Strype :  Ecclf*.  JUtnn.  Eeiiry  VtH.  tOrig.^ 
Mo.  la. 

trS.ck'-age  (age  as  ig),  s.  [Eng.  irac/c  (1),  v. ; 
-a^e.\  The  drawing  or  towing  of  a  boat; 
towage. 

track'-er,  s.    [Eng.  (rocfc  (1),  v. ;  -er.]    On« 

who  tracks  or  tra(;es  ;  one  who  pursues  or 
hunts  by  following  the  tracks  or  traces  of  • 
person  or  animal. 

"  A  staff  of  first-class  black  (rocterj  were  imported 
fromQueeuslaud."— Zei(ur«  Sour,  Uareli,  18BS,  p.  IML 

trSiOk'-less,  a.     [Eng.  track,  s. ;  -less.} 

1.  Having  no  track ;  unmarked  by  foot- 
steps or  tracks ;  untrodden,  un  travelled, 

2.  Leaving  no  trace ;  that  cannot  be  tracked. 

"  I  see  my  way,  aa  birds  their  trackless  way." 

£.  Browning  :  ParaceltUM,  L 

* trS.ck'-less-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  trackless;  -1$,} 
In  a  trackless  manner  ;  without  a  track. 

*track'-less-neS8,  s.  [Eng.  trackless ;  -neas.} 
Tlie  quality  or  state  of  being  trackless  or 
without  a  track. 

tr&ck'-man,  a.  [Eng.  track,  s.,  and  man.} 
A  man  employed  to  look  after  the  track  or 
permanent  way  of  a  railway. 

"  The  trackinen  on  the  railroads  constantly  flnj 
them  with  brulceu  necks  lying  along  the  track.'— 
ScrU>ner't  Magazine,  Aug.,  ISST,  p.  i-ib. 

*  track'-scoilt,  *  track'-scoiito,  a.    [Dat. 

trekschuit,  from  trekkea  =  to  draw,  and  achuU 
=  a  boat.]  A  boat  or  vessel  employed  on  the 
canals  in  Holland,  and  usually  drawn  by  a 
horse. 

"  It  would  not  be  amiss  If  he  travelled  over  Englaiul 
in  a  stHge-L-oacb,  and  made  the  tour  of  Hollaud  la  a 
trackxcoute." — ArbuthnotA  Pope:  Martinua  Scribterut, 

track'-way,  s.  [Eng.  track,  s.,  and  way.} 
A  beaten  path  ;  an  ope:i  track  or  road. 

"  Their  anxious  followers  commenced  to  ride  th» 
broad  trackways."— Field,  Jon.  23,  1886, 

tract    (1),    *  traokt,    *  tracte,  a.     [Lat 

tractus  =  a.  drawing  out,  the  course  of  a  river, 
a  tract  or  region  ;  prop.  pa.  par.  of  traho  =  to 
draw.  Tract  was  often  confused  both  with 
trace  and  track;  it  is  really  related  to  the 
former  only.]    [Trait.] 

*  1.  A  protracting  or  extending. 

"  By  tract  of  time  to  wear  out  Ilauuibal'a  force  and 
power."— JVwe/*;  i'luturch,  p.  15!i- 

*  2.  Continued  duration ;  process,  lengthj 
extent. 

"  This  In  ft-a/^fl  of  tyme  nutde  hym  velthy."— 
Fabyan  :  Chronyele,  ch.  Ivi. 


boil,  b6^ ;  poiit,  J6^1 ;  cat,  9ell,  chorus.  9hln,  benQh ;  go,  gem ;  thin,  this ;  sin,  as ;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist,  ph  =  t 
-cian.  -tian  =  shan^   -tion,  -sion  =  shiin :  -tion,  -sion  -  zhiin.    -cious,  -tious,  -sious  =  shiis.   -We,  -die,  Ac.  =  heL  deL 


tract— tractoration 


*  3.  Continuity  or  exteusiou  of  anything. 

"  111  tTact  of  speticU  a  dubiuus  wonl  is  etisilv  kuuwn 
by  the  coherence  witU  the  rebV—Mtflder.    {  fodd.) 

4.  Something  di-awu  out  or  extended ;  ex- 
tent, expanse. 

"  The  deep  traia  of  HelL  '  MUton  :  P.  L.,  L  28. 

5.  A  region  or  quantity  of  land  or  water  of 
ftD  undelined  extent. 

*  6.  Course,  nay. 

"  Tho  eyes  uow  converted  are 
From  hia  (the  sun  sj  low  trurt." 

Sliaicet'P. :  Sonnet  7- 

*  7.  Coui-se,  proceeding. 

"  Tho  tract  of  everythiut; 
Would  by  a  good  discoui-ser  iosi;  smue  life." 

Shakesp. :  Henry  VIII.,  i.  1. 

*  8.  Track,  trace,  footprints. 

"  The  trartt  n-verse,  a  lying  notice  gave, 
And  led  the  seai-cher  backwavd  Irani  the  cave." 
Drydeii :   firgU ;  ^neid  viii.  277. 

*  9.  Traits,  features,  lineaments. 

"The  discovery  of  a  man's  self  by  the  tract  ot  his 
COuiiUaiaiice  la  a  great  weakucsD.  —BacoTi, 

TJ  (1)  Olfactory  tract  : 

Aiuit.  :  A  nerve-like  process  extending  from 
the  front  of  the  anterior  perforated  spot  on 
the  cerebrum.  It  is  lodged  in  a  hollow  in  the 
under  surface  of  the  frontal  lobe,  close  to  the 
longitudinal  fissure,  and  ends  anteriorly  in  an 
oval  swelling  called  an  olfactory  bulb, 

(2)  Optic  tracts:  [Optic  Tracts]. 

(B)  Respiratory  tract  :[Respiratory-ceiitre]. 

tr&Ct  (2),  s.     [An  abbrev,  of  tractate  (q.v.).] 

1,  Ord.  Latig.  A  written  discourse  ordisser- 
tation,  usually  of  short  extent ;  a  treatise, 
and  particularly  a  short  treatise  on  practical 
religion. 

"She  must  needs  write  a  tract  about  certaiu 
miracles  that  ueie  or  were  not — for  I'll  not  answer 
for  cither— performed  byat><Liiit  that  for  many  yeara 
hack  nobody  had  paid  any  attention  to." — Lever: 
DoM  Family  Abroixd,  let.  IxviiL 

1[  Frequently  used  adjectively :  as,  a  Tract 
Society — that  is,  a  society  established  for  the 
printing  and  distribution  of  tracts ;  a  tract 
distributor,  &c. 

2.  Bmnan  Ritual :  Verses  of  Scripture  said. 
Instead  of  the  Alleluia,  after  the  Gradual,  in 
all  masses  from  Septuagesinia  to  Holy  Satur- 
day. Le  Brun  {ExpHc.  de  la  Messe,  i.  205), 
says  that  the  name  meant  something  sung 
tractnn — i.e.,  without  breaks  or  interruption 
of  other  voices,  as  in  responsories  and  anti- 
phous — by  thecantoralone.  (Addis  &  Arnold.) 

^  For  the  difference  between  ira^t  and 
essay,  see  Essay,  s. 

T[  (1)  Oxford  Tracts:  [Tract abianism]. 

(2)  Religio^is  Tract  Society :  A  society,  founded 
In  1799,  for  the  purpose  of  publishing  and 
circulating  religious  tracts  and  books  in  Eng- 
land and  elsewhere.  This  society,  of  English 
origin,  has  been  very  active  in  its  operations. 
The  American  Tmct  Society,  more  recently 
organized  for  similar  work,  has  been  equally 
active,  dtatributing  its  publications  widely  by 
means  of  paid  agents. 

*  tract  (1),  v.t.    [Tract  (1),  5.] 

1.  To  draw  out,  to  protract,  to  delay, 

"  He  tracted  time,  and  gave  thera  leisure  to  prepare 
to  encounter  hia  force."— jVor(ft  .■  Plutarch,  p.  474. 

2.  To  track,  to  trace. 

"  As  shepheardea  cnn'e,  that  in  darke  eveninges  shade 
Hath  tracted  forth  some  salvage  beastes  trade.' 

Spenser:  P.  Q.,  IL  vL  39. 

3.  To  trace  out. 

"Tbe  man  who,  after  Troy  was  sackt, 
Bkw  many  towns  and  men,  and  could  tneir  manners 
tract.'  Benjonson:  Horace:  Art  of  Poetry. 

%  Perhaps  in  this  extract  the  meaning  is 
"discourse  on,  tell,  describe,"  in  which  case 
It  belongs  properly  to  Tract  (2),  v, 

*tr£i.ct  (2),  *traict,  v.i,  [Tract  (2),  a.,  or 
Lat.  (racio:=  to  handle.]  To  treat,  to  dis- 
course. 

"They  traict  of  the  riainge  and  golnge  downe  of 
pianettes." — Elyot :  Govenour,  bk.  i..  ch.  xv. 

tract-^bil'-i-tj^,  s.  [Eng.  tractable;  -ity.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  tractable  or  do- 
cile ;  docility,  tractableness. 

"  Wilful  opinion  and  tractabilitie  mnklth  Constance 
a  vertMA."— Elyot  :  Govemour,  bit.  i.,  ch.  xxL. 

tr&Cf-a-ble,  a.  [Lat.  tractahHis,  from  tracto 
=  to  handle,  frequent,  of  traho  =  to  draw  ; 
O.  Fr.  traictaUe;  Fr.  traitable  ;  ItaL  trattabile  ; 
Sp.  tTatal}le.] 

1.  Capable  of  being  easily  led,  managed,  or 
governed;  docile,  manageable,  governalile. 

"  The  vacant  seats  had  generally  been  filled  by  per- 
Bona  less  trocfabte." — Jfacauiay :  BlsL  Eng.,  ch.  iL 


•  2.  Palpable  ;  such  as  may  be  handled. 

"The  other  measurea  are  of  continued  quantity 
vi3il)le,  and  for  the  most  part  tractable;  wheiiias 
time  in  always  ttauHieut,  neither  to  be  seen  or  felt."  — 
Holder:  Un  ra.u:. 

%  For  the  difference  between  tractable  and 
docile,  see  Docile. 

tr&cf -a-ble-ness,  s.  [Eng.  tractable ;  -ness.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  tractable;  do- 
cility, tractability. 

"  The  tractableness  of  children."— iocte ;  Of  Educa- 
tion, §  86. 

tract'-a-bly,  adu.  [Eui;.  tractab(le) ;  -ly.]  In 
a  tractable  manuer ;  with  docility. 

Trac-tar'-l-an,  s.  &  u.  [See  extract  under 
A.] 

A.  As  subst.  :  The  name  originally  applied 
to  the  leaders  of  the  Hii;h  Church  revival 
which  commenced  in  1833;  and  specially  to 
the  authors  of  Tracts  for  the  Times.  [Trac- 
TARiANisM.l  Afterwards  apiilied  to  their 
adherents  ;  one  who  accepted  the  teaching  of 
the  Oxford  Tracts  ;  a  Higli  Churchman. 

"  The  name  Tractarian  was  given  to  the  writers  |  of 
tbe  Oxford  Tracta\  by  Dr.  Christopher  Benson,  Master 
of  the  Temple,  who  was  one  of  their  strongest  oppo- 
nents."—Z)ic(.  Religion  (ed.  Bcfiikam),  p.  l,034. 

B.  As  adj. :  Of  or  belonging  to  the  High 
Church  revival ;  High  Church ;  Anglo-Ca- 
tholic. 

Tractarian-movement,  s. 

Church  Hist. :  The  same  as  Tractarianism 
(q.v.). 

"  With  Mr.  Newman's  secession,  the  Tractarian 
movement  terminated." — Chambers'  Bncyc,  ix.  505. 

Trac-tar'-i-an-ijm, «.  [Eng.  tractarian ; 
-ism.] 

Church  Hist. :  The  name  given  to  the  Ca- 
tholic revival  in  the  Church  of  England  which 
commenced  at  Oxford  in  1S33,  wlience  it  is 
sometimes  called  the  Oxford  Movement.  Two 
influences  pi-epared  the  way  for  Tractarian- 
ism, and  secured  for  it  a  measure  of  success  : 
(1)  the  tendency  to  Rationalism  brought 
about  by  the  study  of  German  theology,  (2) 
the  perfunctory  way  in  which  a  large  nnmbei- 
of  the  clergy  performed  their  duties.  From 
the  contemplation  of  these  dangers  sprang 
the  desire  to  revive  the  authority  of  tho 
Church,  and  to  make  her  once  again  national 
in  the  widest  and  deepest  sense  of  the  term. 
The  leaders  of  the  movement  were  two  cele- 
brated Fellows  of  Oriel— John  Keble  (1792- 
ISSO)  and  John  Henry  (afterwards  Cardinal) 
Newman  (b.  1801),  with  whom  were  joined 
Richard  Hurrell  Froude  (1803-30),  Arthur 
Philip  Perceval  (d.  1S53),  Frederick  William 
Faber  (1314-63),  William  Palmer  of  Magdalen 
(1811-7'J),  and  William  Palmer  of  Worcester 
(c.  1800-85),  Edward  Bouverie  Pusey  (1SU0-S2), 
and  Isaac  Williams  (1802-65);  and  one  cele- 
brated Cambridge  man,  Hugh  James  Rose 
(1795-1838).  Ou  July  14,  1S33,  Keble  preached 
an  Assize  Sermon,  entitled  the  National 
Apostasy,  at  Oxford,  which  so  moved  New- 
man, that  he  arranged  a  meeting  of  the 
clei^y  named  above  at  Rose's  rectory  at 
Hadleigh.  FaOer,  Pusey,  and  Williams  were 
not  present ;  but  Newman  broached  the 
idea  of  Tracts  for  the  Times,  which  was 
adopted,  and  urged  that  they  should  be 
supported  and  supplemented  by  higher  pulpit 
teaching.  Of  the  ninety  Tracts  published 
in  the  following  eight  years,  Newman  wrote 
twenty-eight,  including  the  famous  Tract  XC. 
(Remarks  on  Certain  Passages  in  the  XXXIX. 
Articles),  published  in  1841.  Pusey  con- 
tributed tracts  on  Fasting  and  Baptism,  and 
H.  E.  (now  Cardinal)  Manning  wrote  No,  3  of 
the  Catena  Patrian  (Quod  semper.  Quod  ubiqiie, 
Quod  ab  ovmibus  Traditum  est).  Tract  XC. 
raised  a  tremendous  storm  in  Oxford,  and 
was  censured  by  the  Heads  of  Houses ;  Dr. 
Bagot,  Bishop  of  Oxford,  wrote  to  Newman 
requesting  that  the  series  should  come  to 
an  end,  and  no  more  were  published.  In 
1843  Newman  resigned  the  incumbency  of  St. 
Mary's,  Oxford,  and  the  chaplaincy  of  Little- 
more,  and  in  September,  1845,  was  received 
into  the  Roman  Church,  as  were  others  of  the 
tract- writers  about  the  same  time.  With 
Newman's  secession  Tractarianism  came  to 
an  end,  or,  more  properly  speaking,  developed 
into  a  Catholic  section  of  the  Anglican  Estal> 
lishment,  with  which  Pusey  and  Keble,  who 
remained  in  the  Church  of  England,  were 
identified.  The  general  teaching  of  the 
Ti-actarians  included  Apostolic  Succession, 
Baptismal  Regeneration,  Confession,  the  Real 
Presence,  the  Autliority  of  the  Church,  and 


the  value  of  Tradition.  The  effects  of  the 
niovenitiit  wert  (1)  a  revival  and  strengthening 
of  the  High  Church  section  of  the  Establish- 
ment;  (2)  an  increase  of  learning,  piety,  and 
devotedness  among  the  clergy  ;  (3)  the  estab- 
lishment of  sisterhoods  and  other  religious  and 
charitable  institutions ;  (4)  the  development 
of  ritual,  as  symbolic  of  Catholic  doctrine ;  (5) 
the  revival  of  Gothic  architecture;  and  (6)  a 
large  secession  of  English  clergy  and  laity  to 
Rome. 

*trac'-tate,  s.  [Lat.  tractatus  —  B.  handling, 
a  treatise,  a  tract,  from  ^rctc^o  =  lo  handle, 
frequent,  of  traho  =-to  draw.]  A  treatise,  a 
tract. 

"  Having  written  many  tractaies  in  that  faonlty." — 
Fuller:  Worthius ;  IViltshh-e. 

*  trac-ta'-tion,  s.     [Lat.  tractatio  =  &  han- 

dling.]   [Traci'ate.]    Handling  or  treatment  j 
of  a  subject ;  discussion. 

"  In  my  tj\ictation  of  antiquities." — ffoTinalted  : 
Descript.  Brituine,  ch.  ix. 

*  trSiC-ta'-tor,  s.  [Lat.]  [Tractatr]  A  writer 

of  tracts ;  specifically,  a  tractarian,  one  who 
favours  tractarianism. 

"Talking  of  the  iractators—io  you  Btill  like  tbeil 
tone  '.  so  do  I."—Kingsley,  in  Life,  L  SB. 

trac-ta'-trix,  s.    [Lat.] 

Geom. :  The  same  as  Tractrix.     [Tractoe.) 

trac'-tile,  a.  [Lat.  tractus,  pa.  par.  of  traho 
=  to  draw.]  Capable  of  being  drawn  out  or 
extended  in  length  ;  ductile. 

*'  The  consistencies  of  bodies  are  very  divers ;  fraf^lfl, 
tough;  flexible.  inQexible;  tractile,  or  to  be  drawn 
forth  iu  length,  iatvi\ctiie."—Baco7i :  A'at.  Hist,,  §  BSft. 

*  trac-til'-i-t.i^,   s.      [Eng.    tractil(e);    -ity.] 

The  quality  or  state  of  being  tractile ;  duc- 
tility. 

"  Silver,  whose  ductility  and  tractilitg  are  much  lii- 
feriour  to  those  of  gold. ' — Derham. 

trSiC'-tion,  s.    [Fr.,  from  Lat.  tractuSt  pa.  par. 

of  traho  =  to  draw.] 

1.  The  act  of  drawing ;  the  state  of  being 
drawn. 

"The  traction  ot  the  annexed  muscles." — Paley : 
Natural  Theology,  ch.  x. 

2.  The  act  of  diuwing  a  body  alon^  a  plane, 
usually  by  the  power  of  men,  animals,  or 
steam,  as  when  a  carriage  is  towed  upon  the 
surface  of  water,  or  a  carnage  upon  a  road  or 
railway.  The  power  exerted  in  order  to  pro- 
duce the  effect  is  called  tho  force  of  traction ; 
the  line  in  which  this  force  acts  is  called  the 
line  of  traction  ;  and  the  angle  which  this 
line  makes  with  the  plane  along  which  the 
body  i-^  d  r:iwn  by  the  force  of  traction  is  called 
the  angle  of  traction. 

*  3.  Atti-action  ;  a  drawing  towards. 

4.  The  adhesive  friction  of  a  wheel  on  the 
rail,  a  rope  on  a  pulley,  &c.  Tlie  tractional 
surface  of  a  driving-wheel  is  the  face  of  its 
perimeter. 

traction-engine*  s.  A  locomotive  en- 
gine for  drawing  heavy  loads  upon  common 
roads,  or  over  arable  land,  as  in  agricultural 
operations.  Some  of  the  earliest  locomotive 
engines,  as  Murdoch's,  were  designed  for  this 
very  pni-pose.  The  use  of  traction-engines 
upon  public  roads  is  only  permitted  undw 
proper  regulations. 

traction-gearing,  s.  An  arrangement 
for  turning  a  wIil^cI  and  its  shaft  by  means  of 
friction  or  adhesion. 

tr^c'-tion-al,  a.  [Eng.  traction  ;  -al.]  Of  or 
pertaining  to  traction. 

*tract'-ite,  s.  [Eng.  tract  (2),  b.  ;  -ite.}  The 
same  as  Tractarian,  A.  (q.v.). 

'^trac-ti'-tious,  a.  [Lat.  tracto  =  to  handle.2 
Treating  of ;  handling. 

trac'-tive,  a.  (Lat.  tract(us),  pa.  par.  of  trahe 
=  to  draw:  Eng.  suff.  -ive.]  Serving  or  em- 
ployed to  draw  or  drag  along ;  pulling,  draw- 
ing. 

trS«'-t6r,  s.  [Lat.  tractus,  pa.  par.  of  traho  = 
to  draw.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  That  which  draws,  or  U 
used  for  drawing. 

2.  Surg. :  An  obstetric  forceps. 

1"  Metallic  tractors :  [Metal  lic-tractorsI. 

*  trac-tor-a'j-tion,  a.  [Eng.  tractor ;  ■ation.\ 
The  employment  of  metallic  tractors  (q.v.)  for 
the  cure  of  diseases. 


fite,  fat,  f^e,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pSt, 
<ff,  wore,  wolf^  work,  who,  son ;  mute,  cub,  ciire.  umlte,  cur,  rule,  fall ;  try,  Syriai:i.    ce,  oa  =  e ;  ey  =  a ;  qu  =  fcw. 
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trac'-trix,  trac'-tdr-3^,  s.  [Lat.  tractorhis 
pertaining  to  drawing  ;  Fr.  tractoire^  tractnce, 
from  Lat.  tractus^  pa.  par.  of  traho  =  to 
draw.] 

Math. :  A  carve  whose  tangent  is  always 
equal  -co  a  given  line.  It  may  be  described  by 
a  small  weight  attached  to  a  string,  tlie  other 
end  of  which  is  moved  along  a  given  stniight 
line  or  curve.  The  evolute  of  this  curve  is 
the  common  catenary. 

trade,  •  tred,  *  trod,  s.  &  a.    [Originally  a 
path    trodden,   from  XS.  tredaii  =  to   tread 
(q.v.)-] 
A.  As  substantive : 

*  1.  A  path,  a  passage,  a  way. 

'*  A  posteni  witli  a  bliixle  wicket  tliere  was, 
A  common  trade  to  piiase  through  Pri.iin's  house." 
Surrey/:  Virgile;  .L'neis,  ii,  6D3. 

*  2.  A  track,  a  trace,  a  trail.  (See  extract 
under  Tract,  v.  (1),  2.) 

*  3.  Way,  course,  path. 

"The  Jewea,  einotiR  whom  nlone  Rnd  no  moe,  God 
hitherto  seined  for  to  reigue,  by  reasou  of  their  know- 
letli^e  of  the  Ijiw,  and  of  the  aiitorltee  of  being  In  the 
light  trade  ot  TeVigiuu."— I'dtil :  Luke  xix. 

*  4.  Frequent  resort  and  intercourse ;  re- 
sort. 

"  Some  way  of  common  trade." 

Shak<'sp..-  mchard  II..  iil.  8. 

*  5.  A  particular  course  of  action  or  eftbrt ; 
effort  in  a  partitulai'  direction. 

"  Long  did  I  love  this  lady : 
Long  my  travail,  long  uiy  ti'aUe  tu  win  her." 

.U'issinger. 

*  6.  Custom  ;  habit  ;  practice  of  long 
Standing. 

"  Thy  sill's  not  accidentjil   but  a  'rade." 

Shakcsp. :  Aleasu  re  for  Metiaure.  iii.  L 

*  7.  BusinpHS  of  any  kind 

"  Have  you  any  further  trade  witli  naf" 

shakesp  :  Hamlet,  iil.  2. 

8.  The  business  which  a  person  lias  leaint, 
and  which  he  carries  on  for  subsistence  or 
profit;  occupation;  particnlaj-ly  employment, 
whether  manual  or  mercantile,  as  distin- 
guished from  the  liberal  arts  or  tlie  learned 

Professions   and    agriculture  ;    a  handiciaft. 
hus  we  say  the  trade  of  a  butcher  or  baker, 
but  the  profession  of  a  lawyer  or  doctor. 

"  What  trade  are  you  of  ?  " 
Shakeap.  :  Afeasui-efor  Afeasure,  ii,  L 

9.  The  act,  occupation,  or  business  of  ex- 
changing commodities  for  other  commodities 
or  for  money;  the  business  of  buying  and 
Belling  ;  dealing  by  way  of  sale  or  exchange  ; 
commerce  ;  traffic.  Trade,  in  the  commercial 
Bense  of  the  term,  includes  all  those  depart- 
ments of  business  which  lelate  to  the  produc- 
tion and  exchange  of  commodities  embodied 
in  some  material  or  corporeal  product;  and 
excludes  those  professions  whose  services  re- 
sult in  the  production  of  incorporeal  wealth. 
It  is  chiefly  used  to  denote  the  barter  or  pur- 
chase and  sale  of  goods,  wares,  and  merchan- 
dise, either  by  wholesale  or  retail.  Trade  is 
either  domestic  or  foreign.  Domestic  trade, 
also  called  Home  trade,  is  the  exchange  or 
buying  and  selling  of  commodities  within  a 
country  ;  foreign  trade  consists  in  the  expor- 
tation and  importation  of  commodities  to  or 
from  foreign  countries.  Wholesale  trade  is 
the  dealing  by  the  package  or  in  large 
quantities;  retail,  in  small  parcels.  The 
carrying  trade  is  that  of  transporting  goods 
from  one  place  to  another  by  sea,  &c. 

**  Here  la  co  trade  of  merohand  ize  vsed.  for  that  the 
people  baue  do  vae  of  uianBy."~nackluyt :  Voyagea,  1. 

10.  The  amount  of  business  done  in  any 

girticular  place  or  country,  or  in  any  par- 
eular  branch. 

^  11,  Persons  engaged  in  a  particular  occupa- 
tion or  business  :  as,   Publishers  and  book- 
sellers speak  of  the  customs  of  the  trade. 
*  12.  A  trade-wind  (q.v.). 
*13.  Instruments  of  any  occupation. 

"  The  shepherd  beare 
Bis  houtseand  household  goods,  hiH  trade  of  war. 
His  bow  and  quiver,  and  bis  trusty  cur." 

Dryden:  Virgil;  Georgia  i\\.  h'^^. 

B.  As  adj.:  Pertaining  to  or  characteristic 
of  trade,  cr  of  a  particular  trade. 

"  Au  aasociation  of  shipownera  miKht  be  HuccesB- 
imly  sued  for  damages,  if  ft  could  be  ahown  that  their 
Object  waa  to  secure  a  trade  mououoly."— Field,  A'M. 
12,  1887.  " 

?  The  leading  idea  in  trade  is  that  of 
Carrying  on  business  for  purposes  of  gain. 
The  trade  may  be  altogether  domestic,  and 
betwixt  neig^?bours  ;  the  traffic  is  that  which 
goes  forward  betwixt  persons  at  a  ilistance  : 
in  this  manner  there  may  be  a  great  traffic 
betwixt   two   towns  or    cities,    as    betwixt 


New  York  and  the  seaports  of  the  different 
countries.  Hence,  though  these  terms  are 
often  used  interchangeably,  traffic  has  a  more 
extended  meaning  than  trade. 

1.  balance  of  Trade:  [Balance,  B.  6.] . 

2.  hard  of  Trade,  American:  In  the  United 
States  there  is  no  national  control  of  trade 
matters,  comparable  with  that  of  England, 
but  the  various  cities  of  this  country  have 
organized  civic  Boards  of  Trade,  or  Chambers 
of  Commerce,  as  they  are  called  it  some 
instances,  their  purpose  being  to  consider  all 
questions  relating  to  the  commercial  and  other 
material  interests  of  the  respective  cities.  The 
earliest  of  these  was  organized  in  New  York 
in  1768,  followed  by  New  Haven  in  1794,  and 
Philadelphia  in  1833.  All  the  other  large 
cities  of  this  country  and  many  of  the  smaller 
ones  have  since  then  organized  Boards  of 
Trade,  while  many  European  cities  possess 
himilar  institutions.  In  1868  a  National  Board 
i)f  Trade  was  organized  in  the  United  States, 
compiised  of  the  Boards  of  the  various  cities. 
This  national  body  holds  annual  meetings. 

3.  Board  of  Trade,  English :  A  committee  of 
the  Privy  Council,  presided  over  by  a  member 
of  the  Cabinet,  and  divided  into  seven 
departments,  each  having  its  separate  staff": 
(1)  The  Harbour  Department,  which  exercises 
a  supervision  over  lighthouses,  pilotage,  fore- 
sho-.-es,  wrecks,  quarantine,  &c.  Included  in 
this  department  are  the  standard  weights 
and  measures  offices.  (-2)  Tlie  Marine  Depart- 
ment, to  which  is  entrusted  the  supervision 
of  the  registration,  condition,  and  discipline 
of  merchant  ships ;  tlie  superintf^ndeiice  of 
mercantile  marine  offices,  and  the  prevention 
of  crhnping;  the  canying  out  of  the  regula- 
tions with  regard  to  the  engagement  of  men  and 
apprentices  ;  the  examination  of  officers  ;  the 
investigation  into  cases  of  gross  misconduct 
and  wrecks,  and  generally  the  carrying  out  of 
the  business  imposed  on  the  Board  by  the 
various  Shipping  Acts.  (3)  The  Railway  De- 
partment, which  has  the  supervision  of  rail- 
ways and  railway  companies,  and  which  must 
be  supplied  with  notices  of  application  for 
railway  acts,  and  with  plans,  before  the  rela- 
tive bill  can  be  brouglit  before  Parliament. 
Before  a  line  is  opened  for  traffic  it  must  be 
inspected  and  approved  by  an  inspector  of 
this  department,  and  the  consent  of  the 
Board  obtained;  and  notice  of  the  occurrence 
of  any  accident  must  be  sent  to  the  depart- 
ment, wlien,  if  necessary,  an  enqiury  is  held 
into  the  cause  of  the  accident.  This  depart- 
ment has  also  to  keep  a  register  of  joint- 
stock  companies,  of  the  accounts  of  insurance 
companies,  and  to  prepare  provisional  orders 
relating  to  gas,  water,  tramways,  and  electric 

jghting.  It  also  deals  with  patents,  designs, 
oud  trade-marks,  copyright,  art-unions,  in- 
dustrial-exhibitions, and  the  Explosive' Acts 
(1875).  (4)  The  Financial  Department,  which 
has  to  keep  the  accounts  of  the  Board,  con- 
trolling its  receipts  and  expenditure.  This 
department  has  also  to  deal  with  Greenwich 
pensions,  seainens'  savings  banks,  the  proper 
disposal  of  the  effects  of  seamen  dying  abroad, 
wreck  and  salvage  accounts,  and  the  accounts 
of  estates  in  bankruptcy.  (5)  The  Commercial 
Department,  whose  duty  it  is  to  advise  the 
Treasury  and  the  Colonial  and  Foreign  Offices 
on  matters  relating  to  tariffs  and  burdens  of 
trade,  to  superintend  the  carrying  out  of  the 
Acts  relating  to  bankruptcy, and  bills  of  sale; 
and  to  prepare  the  official  volumes  of  statis- 
tics periodically  issued,  and  also  special  statis- 
tical returns  for  the  information  of  Parliament, 
chambers  of  commerce,  and  private  individu- 
als. (6)  The  Fisheries  Department,  to  which 
is  entrusted  the  carrying  out  of  the  various 
Acts  relating  to  salt  and  freshwater  fisheries, 
and  the  pollution  of  rivers.  (7)  The  Establish- 
ment Department,  which  deals  with  establish- 
ment questions,  copying,  postage,  &c.,  and 
has  the  care  of  the  library  of  the  Board. 

4,  Fair  Trade:  A  title  chosen  in  England  by 
those  who  object  to  the  Free  Trade  policy  of 
that  country,  and  desire  a  certain  degree 
of  protection,  particularly  against  imports  from 
protectionist  countries. 

"A  note  In  yonr  paper  last  week  uked  for  more 
definite  information  about  fair  trade."~St.  Jamet'§ 
Gazette,  Dec.  7,  1887. 

%  Used  also  adjectively,  as  in  the  example. 

"  Common  Benae  should,  therefore,  prompt  our  own 
fair  trade  leaguers  ...  to  take  waruiug  by  the  pre- 
sent condition  of  Amorlcn."— People,  Dec.  11, 1887. 

6.  .Free  Trade :  [Free-trade], 


trade-allowance,  s.  A  discount  al- 
lowed to  dealers  in  or  retailers  of  articles  to 
be  sold  again. 

*  trade-fallen,  a.  Fallen  or  brought 
low  in  one's  trade  or  business. 

*'  Younger  eons  to  younger  brotheiu,  revolted 
ta-vsteTB,  nixdoatleratrade-f alien."— Shakesv.  :  1  Henrv 
IV.,  iv.  2. 

*  trade-hall,  s.  A  large  hall  in  a  city  or 
town  where  manufactui-ers,  traders,  &c., 
meet ;  also  a  hall  devoted  to  meetings  of  the 
incorporated  trades  of  a  town,  city,  or 
district. 

trade-mark,  s.  An  arbitrary  symbol 
affixed  by  a  manufacturer  or  merchant  tn 
particular  goods  or  classes  of  goods.  In  all 
civilized  communities  trade-marks  are  ]iio- 
tected  by  law,  and  nearly  all  nations  have 
treaties  or  conventions  securing  recijHocity 
of  protection.   A  trade-mark  must  consist  of - 

(1)  A  name  of  an  Individual  or  firm  printed,  Im- 
pressed, or  woven  m  BOnie  [wrticular  ancf  distinctive 
manner;  or  (2)  A  written  Bigiiaiuie  or  copy  of  a  written 
Bigujiture  of  the  individuHl  or  firm  applying  for  regie- 
tuition  thereof  as  a  trademark;  or  {3)  A  alstiuctue 
device,  mark,  brand,  headiiiK,  label,  ticket,  or  fancy 
word  or  words  not  In  cumiuun  uea 

To  any  one  or  more  of  these  particulars  there 
may  be  added  any  letters,  words,  or  figures  ; 
but  no  trade-mark  must  be  i<lenlical  with  one 
already  registered  for  the  '^aiue  class  of  goods. 
In  the  United  States  copyright  is  not  granted 
upon  such  marks,  upon  names  of  companies 
or  articles,  upon  an  idea  or  device,  or  upon 
prints  or  labels  intended  to  be  used  for  any 
article  of  manufacture.  But  protection  can  be 
obtained  for  such  names  or  labels  by  applying 
for  registry  at  the  Patent  Office,  the  tee  for 
registeiing  being  S6.U0  in  the  case  of  prints 
and  labels  and  $25.00  in  that  of  trade  marks. 
The  "  International  Conveutiun  for  the  Protec- 
tion of  Industrial  Propeity,"  held  in  Paris 
in  18S3,  wjiich  formed  au  International  Uniun 
since  joined  by  many  countries,  extends  its 
protection  to  trade-marks,  an  applicant  fur 
registration  in  any  of  the  countries  concerned 
being  protected  in  the  others,  if  applying  to 
them  within  the  fixed  limit  of  time.  The 
earliest  trade-marks  appear  to  have  been  those 
used  in  the  manufacture  of  paper,  and  now 
known  as  watermarks.  Under  English  law 
the  registration  of  a  person  as  first  proprietor 
of  a  trade-mark  is  to  be  taken  as  prima  facie 
evidence  of  his  right  to  its  exclusive  use,  and 
after  a  number  of  years  as  conclusive  evidence 
to  that  effect.  The  Merchandise  Marks  Act, 
1887,  waa  passed,  extended,  and  made  much 
more  stringent  to  protect  the  public  from 
being  defrauded  by  means  of  false  trade  descrip- 
tions or  trade-marks.  Every  person  guilty  of  an 
offence  against  this  act  is  liable  on  conviction 
on  indictment  to  imprisonment,  with  or  without 
hard  labor,  for  a  term  not  exceeding  two  years, 
or  to  a  fine,  or  to  both  imprisonment  and  fine. 
Also  to  forfeit  every  chattel,  article,  instrument, 
or  thing,  by  means  of  or  in  relation  to  which 
an  offence  has  been  committed.  No  proceedings 
can  be  taken  to  prevent  the  infringement  of  a 
trade-mark,  unless  such  trade-mark  has  been 
duly  registered  according  to  law.      [Watee- 

MABK.] 

trade-price,  s.     The  price  charged  to 
dealers  in  articles  to  be  sold  again. 

trade-sale,  s.    A  sale  or  auction  of  goods 
suited  to  a  particular  class  of  dealers. 

trade-Wind,  s. 

Meteor.  (PI.):  Certain  ocean  winds  whichi 
blowing  constantly  in  one  direction  or  very 
nearly  so,  can  be  calculated  on  beforehand  by 
tlie  mariner,  and  are  therefore  beneficial  to 
trade.  They  exist  on  all  open  oceans  to  a  ' 
distance  of  about  30°  north  and  south  of  the 
equator,  blowing  from  about  the  north-east 
in  the  northern,  and  from  south-east  in  the 
southern  hemisphere.  Where  they  meet  they 
neutralise  each  other,  creating  a  region  of 
calm  north,  and  the  same  distance  south  of  the 
equator.  Atmospheric  air  expands  by  heat, 
and,  expanding,  naturally  ascends,  its  place 
being  supplied  by  a  rneli  of  colder,  and  con- 
sequently of  denser  air  beneath.  The  process 
is  continually  in  progress,  to  a  great  extent, 
everywhere  throughout  the  tropics,  but  es- 
pecially above  the  land.  If  the  globe  con- 
sisted solely  of  land,  or  solely  of  water,  and 
had  no  rotation,  the  cold  currents  would 
travel  directly  from  the  north  and  south  poles 
to  the  equator;  but  the  rotation  of  the 
earth  deflects  them  from  their  course.    The 


bSil,  bo^;  pout,  j^^l;  cat,  fell,  chorus,  fhin,  benQh;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a^;  expect,  Xenophon,  e^ist.   -ing. 
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atmosphere  lags  behind  the  moving  planet, 
especially  at  tlie  equator,  where  the  rotiition 
is  about  a  thousand  miles  tin  hour.  Neitlier 
the  direction  nor  the  area  of  the  trade-winds 
remains  fixed.  Since  they  supply  the  place 
of  rarefied  air,  whiuh  is  ascending,  they  must 
follow  the  movement  of  the  sun,  blowing  to 
the  point  of  greatest  rarefaction,  as  a  cold 
current  coming  through  a  keyhole  goes  to  the 
Are.  Hence,  the  area  of  the  trade-winds  ex- 
tends from  two  to  four  degrees  farther 
north  than  nsnal  when  tlie  suu  is  at  the 
Tropic  of  Cancer,  and  the  same  number  of 
degrees  farther  south  than  usual  when  he 
is  at  tbe  Tropic  of  Capricorn.  In  the 
former  rase  the  south-east  trade-wind  declines 
fuithfi-from  the  east  from  its  northern  limit, 
sometimes  passing  the  equator,  while  tlie 
north-east  trade-wind  approaches  an  easterly 
dire-'tion  more  than  at  other  times.  The 
region  of  calms  also  changes  its  position.  As 
the  difference  of  pressure  is  not  great,  the 
trade-wind  is  generally  moderate  in  sti-ength, 
especially  in  the  opposite  hemisphere  from 
that  in  which  the  sun  is  at  the  time.  The 
trade-winds  were  not  known  till  Columbus's 
first  voyage.  They  are  most  marked  on  the 
Atlantic  and  Pacific  Oceans,  where  they  occur 
between  9"  and  30°  north,  and  between  4°  and 
22"  south,  in  the  former,  and  between  9^  and 
26°,  north  and  between  4°  and  23°  south  in 
the  latter  ocean,  but  become  modified  in  the 
vicinity  of  land,  so  as  to  lose  their  distinctive 
character.  lu  the  Indian  Ocean,  and  in  south- 
eastern Asia  they  become  altered  into  mon- 
soons.    [MOMSOON.] 

"  A  GonBtant  trade-wind  wfll  Becurely  blow. 
And  ^eutly  lay  us  on  the  spicy  stiore.'* 

Dryden:  Annit*  Mirubilis,  ccclv. 

trades-people,  s.  pL  People  engaged  in 
^rious  trades. 

trades-union,  trade-union,  n. 

Hist.  :  An  organized  body  of  workmen  in 
«ny  trade,  manufacture,  or  industrial  occu- 
pation associated  together  for  the  promotion 
of  their  common  interests.  Specific  aims 
may  vary  in  different  unions ;  but  the  follow- 
ing extract  from  the  rules  of  the  Amalgamated 
Society  of  Engineers,  one  of  the  most  power- 
fal  trades-unions  in  England,  will  give  a  fair 
idea  of  their  general  objects  : — 

"TheBociety  shall  be  a  trade  eucloty,  and  tbe  objects 
for  which  it  is  efitablished  are  :  by  the  provision  and 
dietributiou  of  funds,  and  b^  the  other  means  here- 
&ft«r  mentioned,  on  the  conditions  set  forth  in  these 
rules,  to  regulate  the  condltioJis  of  labour  in  tljetr-wlea 
iucluded  ill  tbe  society,  and  the  relation  of  its  mem- 
bers with  them ;  to  promote  tbe  general  niid  material 
velf&re  of  its  members  ;  to  assist  them  when  nut  of 
worlc  and  iii  distressed  circumstances;  to  supiiort 
them  in  case  of  sickness,  accident,  superannuati  n, 
and  loss  of  tools  by  five  ;  to  provide  for  their  burial 
and  the  burial  of  their  wives;  and  to  aid  otlier  trade 
societies  having  for  their  objects,  or  one  of  them,  the 
promotion  of  the  interests  of  workmen." 

The  Trade  Union  is  the  lineal  descendant 
of,  and  legitimately  succeeds,  the  ancient 
guild,  particularly  the  craft  g:uild,  tlie  medi- 
ceval  form  of  workingmen's  associations. 
The  gradual  disappearance  of  the  guilds  was 
followed  by  a  tendency  to  form  workingmen's 
combinations,  which  was  strongly  frowned 
npon  by  the  authorities,  yet  grew  in  their 
despite.  After  the  establishment  of  the  factoi-y 
flystem  of  industry  these  cmde  combinatiuns 
developed  into  the  Trade  Union,  of  the  Nine- 
teenth Century,  which  during  much  of  the 
earlier  portion  of  the  century  sustained  a 
eevcre  struggle  for  existence  against  the  hostile 
force  of  the  law.  In  the  United  States,  in 
England,  and  on  the  continent  of  Europe,  the 
history  of  the  Trade  Union  has  been  one 
of  combat  with  repressive  laws,  and  the  grad- 
ual passage  of  favoring  edicts,  until  now  they 
have  as  full  protection  under  the  law  as  any 
other  trade  corporations.  This  story  of  strug- 
gle particularly  applies  to  England,  in  which 
country  combinatiuns  of  workmen  were  illegal 
previous  to  1824,  and  where  tliey  did  not 
obtain  full  legal  protection  till  1876.  At 
present  the  organization  of  Trade  Unions  in 
Great  Britain  is  superior  to  that  of  any  other 
country,  though  the  spirit  of  Trade  Unionism 
has  long  been  active  in  the  United  States,  and 
numerous  oi^anizations,  of  greater  or  less 
Bcope,  have  been  formed.  At  present  the 
tendeucy  in  this  country  is  strongly  in  the 
direction  of  the  formation  of  great  combina- 
tions of  industry,  many  of  the  sepai-ate  societies 
having  united  to  foim  the  Federation  of  Trade 
Unions,  while  the  Knights  of  Labor  is  an 
organization  made  up  of  members  from  all 
trades.  'ESorts  are  being  made  by  tbe  leaders 
of  the  workingmen's  associations  to  combine 
all  the  artisans  of  the  United  States  into  one 
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grand  association,  of  irresistible  power  in  tho 
event  of  a  strike.  Though  these  eflforts  do  not 
seem  likely  to  succeed,  the  strengdi  of  general 
combination  is  annually  increasing.  The  Ti-ade 
Union  associations  iu  Europe  have  been  politi- 
cal rather  than  industrial,  their  efforts  being 
strongly  directed  towards  Socialism ;  but  the 
International  Labor  Congresses  which  have 
been  held  have  resulted  in  the  formation  of 
some  excellent  examples  of  the  modern  Trades 
Union  in  several  of  the  European  natiuns. 

trades-unionism,  s.  The  practices  or 
principles  of  the  members  of  trades-unions. 

trades-unionist,  s.  A  membei-  of  a 
trades-union  ;  one  who  &vours  the  system  of 
trades-unions. 

'■  It  is  gratifyine  to  observe  that  the  tradet-union- 
ists  are  tinder  no  delusions  as  to  possible  remedies  for 
the  exiatiug  depressiou."— ^a«tf  Telegraph,  Sept  », 

18S3. 

*  trades-woman,  & 

or  skilled  in  trade. 

*  trade,  pret.  of  v.    [Tread,  v.] 

trade,  v.i.  &  t.    [Trade,  s.) 
A*  I iitraiLsltive : 

1.  To  baiter  or  to  buy  and  sell,  as  a  busi- 
ness ;  to  deal  in  the  exchange,  purchase,  or 
sale  of  goods,  wares,  merchandise,  or  the  like ; 
to  carry  ou  trade  or  commerce  as  a  business  ; 
to  traffic. 

"The  circulating  capital  with  which  ha  tradet."— 
Smith :   \ycalth  of  iVations,  bk.  il.,  ch.  ii. 

2.  To  barter,  buy,  or  sell  in  a  single  in- 
stance ;  to  make  an  exchange. 

"  In  the  mean  time  those  who  remained  In  the 
canoes  traded  with  our  people  very  f airly."— Cooft  ; 
First  Voyage,  bk.  ii„  Cii.  ii. 

3.  To  engage  in  affairs  generally ;  to  deal  in 
any  way  ;  to  have  to  do. 

"  To  trade  and  traffic  with  Macbeth 
In  riddles  and  aflairs  of  death." 

Shakesp. :  Macbeth,  iit  i. 
B.  Transitive : 

1.  To  sell  or  exchange  in  barter  or  com- 
merce ;  to  barter. 

"They  traded  the  persons  of  men  and  vessels  of 
brass  lu  tby  market."— fzeAiel  xxvii.  I3. 

*  2.  To  frequent  for  purposes  of  trade. 
"The  English  merchants  trading  thoa^  couutrers.** 

—Sackluyt :   Voyages,  1.  458. 

*  3.  To  educate  ;  to  bi'ing  up ;  to  train. 
"Kuery  ouo  of  these  colleges  haue  in  like  maner 

their  professors  or  readers  of  the  toouns  and  seuerall 
sciences,  .13  the^  CH.II  them,  which  dailie  trade  v]>  the 
youth  there  abiding  nriuatlie  in  their  halles."— tfoH?!- 
ihed :  Descrlp.  Eiig.,  ok.  ii.,  ch.  ilL 

*  J:.  To  pass,  to  spend. 

"Of  this  thyne  we  all  beare  witnesae.  whom  here  ye 
see  standlnge,  wnlche  haue  trad^  our  Hues  familiiu-ly 
with  him." — Udal:  Actt:sii. 

*trad'-ed,  a.  [Trade,  v.]  Practised,  versed, 
skilled,  experienced. 

"  My  will  enkindled  by  mine  eyes  and  ears, 
Two  traded  pilots  'twixt  the  dangerous  shores 
Of  will  and  judgment." 

Shakeup :  Troilus  A  Cressida,  IL  2. 

*  trade'-ful,  a.  [Eng.  trade,  s. ;  -ful(l).'}  Full 
of  trade  or  business  ;  engaged  in  trade  ;  busy 
in  traffic  ;  commercial. 

"  Through  the  naked  street, 
Once  haunt  of  tradcful  merchants,  springs  the  grass." 
Warton:  Pleasuret  of  itelancholg. 

*  trade'-less,  a.  [Eug.  trctde,  s. ;  -less.]  Des- 
titute of  trade  ;  n<'t  busy  in  trade. 

"  O'er  generous  glebe,  o'er  golden  mines 
Her  beggared,  famished,  tradeless  native  roves. 
I'oang  :  The  Merchant,  strain  ft. 

trad'-er,  s.    [Eng.  trade,  v. ;  -er.] 

1.  One  who  is  engaged  in  trade  or  com- 
merce ;  a  merchant,  a  tradesman. 

"All  the  rich  traders  in  the  world  may  decay  and 
hre.^1; ;  but  tbe  poor  man  can  never  fail,  except  God 
himself  turn  bankrupt."- fl«rrow.'  Sermons,  vol.  L, 
Ber.  ai. 

2.  A  vessel  employed  regularly  in  any  par- 
ticulai'  trade,  whetlier  foreign  or  coasting  :  as, 
an  East  Indian  trader. 

trSd-eS'Can'-ti-a  (or  ti  as  shi),  s.  [Named 
after  the  elder  John  Tradescant,  apparently  a 
Dutchman,  appointed  gardener  to  Charles  I. 
in  1620.  The  younger  Tradescant,  son  of  the 
former,  was  also  a  botanist.] 

Bot. :  Spiderwort ;  an  extensive  genus  of 
Commelynaceae,  from  America  and  India. 
Sepals  three,  petals  three,  fiUiments  covered 
with  jointed  hairs,  capsule  three-celled.  About 
thiity  species  are  otten  cultivaieti  lu  tiuwer- 
gardens.  Tradescantia  virginica  is  the  Com- 
mon Spiderwort.  It  is  an  erect  lily -like 
plant,  about  a  foot  high,  with  lanceolate, 
elongated  smooth  leaves,  and  a  crowded  um- 


bel of  sessile  and  pubescent  blue  flowers. 
Iu  Virginia  it  grows  in  shady  woods.  It  hm 
been  given  for  snake  bite,  but  is  apparently 
only  an  emollient.  T.  maiadarica,  boiled  m 
oil,  is  taken  for  itch  and  leprosy.  In  Brazil 
the  rhizomes  of  2".  diuretlca  are  given  in 
dysury,  strangury,  &c.  Plants  of  this  genus 
have  served  as  material  for  important  obser- 
vations on  the  pliysiology  of  plants,  Mr.  Robert 
Brown  having  observed  the  rotation  of  the 
cell-contents  in  the  hairs  of  the  stamens, 
though  they  have  since  been  discovered  in 
many  other  plants.  The  steins,  petioles,  &e. 
also  afford  beautifully  visible  spiral,  aunulai; 
and  reticulated  vessels. 

t  trade§'-f61k  (I  silent),  «.  pi.  [Eng.  trade^, 
s. ,  and  folk.]  People  engaged  in  trade ;  tradea- 
people. 

"By  his  advice  victuallers  and  tradeifoik  wooM 
soon  ^^et  all  tlie  money  of  the  kingdom  into  their 
hands.  "Sudft. 

trades'-man,  5.    [Eng.  trade,  s.,  and  man.'] 

1.  One  engaged  in  trade  ;  a  trader,  a  shop- 
keeper. 

"  A  soldier  may  be  anything,  if  brave. 
So  may  a  tradesman,  if  not  quite  a  knave. 

CowjMsr:  J/opfi^tOi 

2,  One  who  has  a  trade  or  handicraft;  • 
mechanic.    (Scotck  £  Amer.) 

tra-^Ole',  &  [See  def.]  Tlie  same  as  Ti^ 
i)iLLE  (q.v.). 

"  How  far  It  fombre]  agreed  with,  and  In  vb«l 
points  it  would  be  found  to  differ  from  (r<u2iaa  •« 
Lamb  :  Mrs.  Battle's  Opinions  on  lyiiist, 

trad'-ing,  pr.  par.  &  a.     [Trade,  f.) 

A,  As  pr.  par. :  (See  the  verb). 

B,  As  adjective: 

1.  Engaged  in  trade ;  carrying  on  trade  OP 
commerce  :  as,  a  trading  company. 

2.  Applied  in  a  disparaging  sense  to  a 
person  whose  public  actions  are  regulated 
by  his  interests  rather  than  by  his  principles  t 
bearing  the  character  of  an  adventurer  ( 
venal. 

•  trading-flood,  s.    A  trade-wind  (q.v.), 

"  They  on  the  tradlng-fiood 
Ply,  stemming  nightly  toward  the  Fole." 

Mi/tun:  P.L.,  it  «0k 

tra-di'-tion,  *  tra-di-ci-ouu,  s.  [Lat 
traditlo  =  a  surrender,  a  delivery,  a  tcaditioUf 
from  traditus,  pa.  par.  of  (rac?o=to  delivCTp 
to  hand  over;  Fr.  tradition;  Sp.  tradicion; 
Ital.  tradizione.  Tradition  and  treason  are 
doublets.] 

1,  Ordinary  Ixinguage : 

*  1.  The  act  of  handing  over  or  delivering 
something  in  a  formal  or  legal  manner ;  de- 
livery. 

"  A  deed  takes  eflTect  only  from  this  tradtttom  cff 
delivery, '  —Blackatone  :  Comment.,  bk.  il.,  ch,  20, 

2,  The  handing  down  of  events,  opinioni^ 
doctrines,  practices,  customs,  or  the  like^ 
from  father  to  son,  or  from  ancestors  to  poa- 
terity ;  the  transmission  of  any  opiuionau 
practices,  customs,  &c.,  from  forefathers  to 
descendants,  by  oral  communication,  without 
written  memorial. 

3,  That  which  is  handed  down  from  father 
to  son,  or  from  ancestor  to  posterity  by  oral 
communication  without  written  memorial ; 
knowledge  or  belief  transmitted  from  fore- 
fathers to  descendants  without  the  aid  of 
written  memorials. 

IL  Scripture  £  Church  History : 

1.  A  doctrine  of  divine  authority,  orslly 
delivered.  (See  1  Cor.  xi.  2  ;  2  Thess.  ii.  16; 
R.  V.) 

2.  The  oral  law,  said  to  have  been  given  by 
God  to  Moses  on  Mount  Sinai;  in  reality 
based  on  Rabbinical  interpretations  of  tlie 
Mosaic  Law. 

"  Making  the  Word  of  God  of  none  effect  tliroogb 
yonr  tradition."— Mark  vii.  9, 

3.  A  term  used  in  Article  xxxiv.  of  the 
Anglican  Church  to  denote  customs,  rites, 
forms,  and  ceremonies  which  have  been  trans> 
mitted  by  oral  communication.  Among  these 
are  the  -ustom  of  bowing  in  the  Creed  at  the 
name  of  Jesus,  the  postures  customary  in 
various  church  offices,  and  many  other  mat- 
ters of  long  usage,  which,  though  unwritten, 
are  held  to  be  obligatory  as  standing  customB 
of  the  Church. 

4.  In  the  Roman  Church  tradition  is  used 
in  the  same  sense  as  II.  1.  The  Council  of 
Trent(Sess.iv.,rfe  CanenicisScWjji^tns)  teachee 
that  the  truth  of  Christ  is  contained  partly  in 
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f&e  aacred  writings  (thereafter  enumerated). 
id  partly  in  unwritten  tradition  received 
)j  the  Apnstles  from  Christ  or  Ironi  the  Holy 
"host,  and  entrusted  by  them  to  the  Church, 
and  that  Scripture  and  Apostolic  tradition 
are  alike  to  be  reverenced. 

5.  Mtiham-niadanism :  A  recital  containing 
a  sentence  or  declaration  of  Muhammad  re- 
garding some  religious  question,  either  moral, 
Ceremonial,  or  theological. 

"  To  prevent  the  mnuufnctureof  spurious  traditions, 
knuDiuer  of  strict  rules  were  laid  dovn," — Contemp. 
Review,  June,  1877,  p.  5S. 

\  Tradition  of  the  Creed : 
Eccles.  &  Church  Hist. :  The  instruction  for- 
merly given  on  ceitain  days  to  the  catechu- 
mens upon  the  Creed  at  mass.  The  time  and 
Slace  varied  in  different  Chui-ches.  In  the 
[ozarabic  Missal  it  still  retains  its  place  be- 
fore the  Epistle  on  Palm  Sunday.  At  Rome 
it  took  place  on  the  AVednesday  in  Mid-Lent. 

Tradition-Sunday,  s. 

Eccles.  &  Chvrch  Hist. :  Palm  Sunday,  from 
the  fact  that  on  that  day  the  Creed  was  in 
many  places  formerly  taught  to  candidates  for 
baptism  on  Holy  Saturday. 

*tra--di'-tlon,  v.(.  [Tradition,  s.]  To  trans- 
mit or  hand  down  by  way  of  tradition. 

"This  I  may  call  a  cliaritahle  curiosity,  if  true  what 
Ib  traciiiioned  ;  that  about  the  reign  of  king  Henry 
tbe  3e\  ei.tti,  the  owner  thereof  built  it  In  a  dear  year, 
m  purposk  to  inipluy  tbe  more  pour  people  tbereupou." 
^-yuUer :  Wm^Chiei ;  So7nerseti/ure. 

kr^di'-tion-al,  ».  [Eng.  tradition;  -a!.] 
1.  Of,  pertaining  to,  or  handed  down  by 
tradition  ;  derived  from  tradition  ;  communi- 
^ted  or  tmnsmitted  from  ancestors  to  pos- 
terity by  oral  communication  only,  without 
written  memorial ;  founded  on  reports  not 
having  the  authenticity  or  value  of  historical 
•rideiice. 

**The  traditional  commentary  npou  this  ballad. "— 
aeoCt:  Thamat  the  Rhymer.    (Note.) 

8.  Based  or  founded  on  tradition  ;  contain- 
ing or  consisting  of  traditions. 

"  We  shall  see  its  Imxxirtance  when  vre  deal  with  the 
trmditioiml  legends  of  drought  and  dnrlcnesa."— Coj:  ; 
imtrod.  to  Mythology,  p.  110. 

*3.  Observant  of  tradition  ;  attached  to  old 
eustoms.    (Shakesp. :  EicJmrd  III.,  in.  1.) 

Ira-di'-tion-al-ism,  «.     [Eng.  traditional; 
-ism.]    [Tradition.] 
I.  Ord.  Lang. :  Adherence  to  tradition. 

"Has  given  special  strength  to  what  was  previously 
flie  weakest  side  of  the  Bumnnist  position,  its  trudU 
ilonalitm.''—AthentBum,  Dec  20,  1881. 

XL  Philos.  (in  this  sense  from  Mod.  Lat. 
tradiUonalismus) :  A  system,  founded  by  De 
Bonald  (1754-1840),  a  French  statesman  and 
philosopher,  whicli  for  some  time  had  nume- 
rous adherents  in  France  and  Belgium.  So 
tuT  as  the  human  mind  is  concoi'ued  tradi- 
tionalism reduces  intellectual  cognition  to  be- 
lief in  truth  communicated  by  revelation  from 
God,  and  received  by  traditional  instruction 
through  the  medium  of  language,  which  was 
originally  itself  a  supernatural  gift.  Accord- 
big  to  Ueberweg  (Hist.  Philos.,  Eng.  ed.,  ii. 
839)  "the  whole  philosophy  of  Bonald  is  con- 
trolled by  the  triadic  fonnula  :  cause,  means, 
effect.  In  cosmology  the  cause  is  God ;  the 
Means  is  motion  ;  the  effect  is  corporeal  ex- 
istence. In  politics  these  three  terms  become: 
power,  minister,  subject ;  in  the  family ;  father, 
mother,  cliild.  De  Bonald  applied  these  for- 
mulas to  theology,  and  deduced  from  tliem 
the  necessity  of  a  Mediator.  Hence,  the  fol- 
lowing proposition :  God  is  to  the  God-man 
what  the  God-man  is  to  man."  Traditionalism 
was  condenjned  by  the  Congregation  of  the 
liiilex  in  1855,  and  by  the  Vatican  Council 
(1870)  in  tbe  Constitution  Dei  Filius. 

tra-d£'-tion-al-lst,  s.  [Eng.  traditional; 
-irf.]  One  who  holds  to  tradition  or  tradi- 
tionalism. 

tr^-dl-tion-al-ist'-lC,  a.  [Eng.  tradition- 
alist ;  -ic]  Of  or  pertaining  to  traditionalism 
(q.v.). 

"  He  Bonald  waa  the  chief  of  the  so-called  tradi- 
tionalistic  school." — Ueberweg  :  JJist.  Philos.  (£ug.  ed.), 
11.339. 

•tra-di-tion-^l'-l-tj^,  s.  [Eng.  traditional; 
■ity.]  That  which  is  handed  down  by  tradi- 
tion ;  tradition. 

"  Many  a  man  doing  loud  work  in  the  world  stands 
only  on  gome  thin  traditionality,  conventionality."— 
Oarlyle. 

tr^-di'-tion-al-ly',  adv.     [Eng.  traditional; 


1.  In  a  traditional  manner ;  by  oral  trans- 
mission from  father  to  son,  or  from  age  to  age. 

"  In  fragments  and  pieces  truditionally  preserved  iu 
■ubaequent  authors."— tfafe  ;  Ortg.  of  Mankind,  p.  IK, 

2.  According  to  tradition. 

"Traditionally  related  by  Strabo. "—firowne;  Vul- 
gar Errours,  bk.  vii.,  ch.  xviii. 

*tra-di'-tion-ar-i-l^.  adv.  [Eng.  tradi- 
tioimry;  -ly.]  In  a  traditionary  manner  ;  by 
tradition ;  traditionally. 

tra-di'-tion-a-rj?,  a.  &s.  [Eng.  tradition,  a. ; 
-ai-y.] 

A.  As  adj. .  The  same  as  Traditional 
(q-v-). 

"  That  contempt  for  (rodiiionarv  custom.  .  .which 
had  gone  far  to  Ijriug  about  the  ruin  of  the  Roman 
ewp'ne." ~  ilar<ii7ier  A  Mallinger :  Iiitrod.  to  Eng. 
Bist.,  ch.  ill. 

B.  As  snbst. :  Among  the  Jews,  one  who 
acknowledges  the  authority  of  traditions  and 
explains  the  Scriptures  by  them. 

tra-di'-tion-er,    *tra-di'-tion-ist,   s. 

[Eng.  tradition,  s. ;  -er.]*  One  who  adheres  to 
or  acknowledges  tradition. 

"To  ascertain  who  the  Masorites  or  traditionists 
were." — Pilkington:  Rem,  on  Scripture,  p.  15. 

*  trad'-i-tive,  a.    [Fr.  traditif,  from  Lat.  tra- 

ditus,  pa.  par.  of  trado—  to  hand  down.]  Of 
or  pertaining  to  tradition ;  based  ou  tradition ; 
traditional. 

"  A  constant  catholic  traditive  iuterpretation  of 
scripture."— /Iju.  2'aylor  :  Episcopacy  Averted,  \  9. 

trad'-i-tor  (pi.  trad-i-t6r'-e§),  s.  [Lat.  = 
one  who  sunenders.]  One  who  gives  up  or 
surrenders  ;  a  traitor,  a  surrendeier.  Specif., 
in  church  history,  a  term  of  infamy  aiiplied  to 
those  Christians  who,  iu  the  early  ages  of  the 
church  during  the  persecutions,  handed  over 
the  copies  of  the  Scriptures  or  the  goods  of 
the  church  to  their  persecutors  to  save  their 
lives. 

"  There  were  in  the  church  itselfe  ()-arfi*(or«,  content 
to  tleliuer  vp  the  bookca  of  Uod  by  composition,  to 
the  end  their  owne  lines  might  bee  spared."- tfooA^r  ; 
Eccles.  Pol.,  bk.  v.,  §  62. 

tra-duje',  v.t.  [Lat.  traduco  =  to  lead  across, 
to  derive,  to  convict,  to  prove  guilty,  from 
trans  =  across,  and  dnco  =  to  lead  ;  Fr.  tra- 
duire;  Sp.  traducir ;  Ital.  tradurre.] 

*  1.  To  translate  from  one  language  into 
another. 

"  Oftentimes  the  auctours  and  writers  are  dis- 
praised, not  of  them  that  can  traduce  and  comjiose 
workus  :  butofthciuL  that  cannot  vndei'staude  tbeim." 
~Goldff)i  Bake.    (Frul.) 

*  2.  To  continue  by  deriving  one  from 
another ;  to  propagate  or  reproduce,  as  animals ; 
to  distribute  by  propagation. 

"  From  these  only  the  race  of  perfect  animals  were 
propagated  and  traduced  over  the  earth." — Hale:  Orig. 
qf  Mankind. 

*  3.  To  transmit ;  to  hand  on. 

"  It  is  not  in  the  power  of  parents  to  traduce  holi- 
nesse  to  their  children." — Bp.  Hall:  Contempt.;  3'he 
Angeli  &  Zacharie. 

*  4.  To  draw  aside  from  duty ;  to  seduce. 

"  I  can  never  forget  tbe  weakuesa  of  the  traduced 
■oldiers." — Beamn.  &  Fletcher. 

*  5.  To  represent,  to  exhibit,  to  display ;  to 
make  an  example  of. 

"For  means  of  employment  that  which  la  moat 
traduced  to  contempt."— fiacon;  Advance,  of  Learn- 
ing, bk.  i. 

6.  To  represent  as  blamable ;  to  slander,  to 
defame,  to  calumniate,  to  vilify;  to  mis- 
represent wilfully. 

*'  I  am  traduced  by  tongues,  which  neither  know 
My  faculties,  nor  person. " 

Shakesp.  :  Henry  VIII.,  1.  2. 

t  tra-duce'-ment,  s.  [Eng.  traduce;  -rfient.] 
The  act  of  traducing ;  misrepresentation ;  ill- 
founded  censure ;  defamation,  calumny,  slan- 
der, obloquy. 

"  'Twere  a  concealment 
Worse  than  a  theft,  no  less  than  a  tnulucement. 
To  hide  your  doings."      Shakesp.  :  Coriolanus,  1.  9. 

*  tra-duc'-ent,  a.  [Lat.  traducens,  pr.  par. 
of  trccdnco.]'  [Traduce.]  Slandering,  slander- 
ous, calumniating. 

tra-du9'-er,  s.     [Eng.  traduc{e);  -cr.] 

*  1.  One  who  derives  or  deduces. 

2.  One  who  traduces,  slanders,  or  calum- 
niates ;  a  slanderer. 

"  He  found  both  spears  and  arrows  in  the' mouths 
of  his  traducera"—Bp.  Hall :  Balm  of  Qilead, 

t  3.  A  seducer. 

"  The  traducer  is  taken  back  In  the  good  graces  of 
religion  when  he  is  found  to  have  made  the  mistake 
of  legally  njanyirig  the  girl  ■Hhoni  he  thought  he  had 
only  seduced."— AthvneBum,  Dec.  8, 1887,  p.  742. 


t  trsk-du'-cian,  ».    [Traddcianist.] 

tra- du'- cian- ism,  s.  [Mod.  Lat.  tra- 
(iucianisnius,  from  traduXf  genit.  traducis  =  & 
vine-braucli,  a  layer.] 

Church  Hist. :  The  doctrine  that  the  human 
soul,  as  well  as  the  body,  is  produced  by 
natural  generation.  St.  Augustine  seems  to 
have  inclined  to  this  belief,  without  commits 
ting  himself  to  it  or,  on  the  other  hand,  pro- 
nouncing in  favour  of  the  opinion  that  the 
soul  was  immediately  created  by  God  and 
infused  into  the  embryo  when  su/hciently  oi^ 
ganized. 

"  I'hese  theses  seem  to  Involve  .  .  .  the  doctrine  ol 
Trnduciaiiism  to  which  Augustine  was  in  fact  in- 
clined  on  account  of  his  doctrine  of  original  sin."— 
Ueberweg:  Hist.  I'liilos.  (Eng.  ed.),  i.  344. 

tra-du'-cian-ist,  tra-du'-cian,  ».    [Eng. 

traducian[isr>i)  ;  -ist.] 

Church  Hist. :  One  who  held  that  souls  were 
transmitted  by  parents  to  their  chiUhen,  and 
that  the  stain  of  original  sin  was  transmitted 
at  the  same  tinie. 

"  The  orthodox  party  were  called  Traducianiatt  hj 
the  Pelagians,  iu  counection  with  the  doctrine  of  the 
transmission  of  original  sin."— Blunt ;  Diet.  SectM, 
p.  419. 

*  tra-dU5'-i-ble,  a.    [Eng.  tradut^e);  -abte.) 

1.  Cai)ali]e  of  being  derived,  transmitted, 
or  propagated. 

"Not  orally  traducible  to  so  great  a  distance  of 
ages."— //aic  ;  Orig.  of  Mankind. 

2.  Capable  of  being  traduced. 
tra-dU9'-ing,  pr.  par.  or  a.    [Traduce.] 

*  tra-du$'-ing-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  traducing; 
-ly.\  In  a  traducing  or  slanderous  manner; 
slanderously,  calunmiously. 

*  trad'-uct,  s.  [Lat.  traductiim,  neut.  sing, 
of  Iradiico  =  to  translate.]  [Traduce.]  A 
translation. 

"The  traduct  may  exceed  the  original'* — HovMt 
Letters,  bk.  ii.,  let.  46. 

*tra-duct',  v.t.    [Traduct,  s.]    To  derive, 

to 'deduce,  to  transmit,  to  propagate. 

"For  how  this  newly-created  soul  Is  infused  bj 
God,  no  man  knows ;  nor  how,  if  it  be  traducted  from 
the  parents,  both  their  souls  contriliuto  to  the  making 
up  a  new  one."— J/ore;  Jmrnort.  of  the  Soul,  bk.  IL, 
ch.  xili. 

tra-diic'-tion*  a.     [Lat.  traductio,  from  tra- 
ductus,  pa.  par.  of  traduco.]    [Traduce.] 
*1.  Translation  from  one  language  toanother. 

"  I  confesse  to  deserue  no  merites  for  my  traduction 
or  any  fume."— OolcienBoke.    (Prol.) 

*  2.  Tradition ;  transmission  from  one  to 
another. 

"Touching  traditional  communication  Kadfradut' 
tion  of  truths  connatursil  and  engraven,  1  do  not 
doubt  but  many  of  tbem  have  had  the  help  of  that 
derivation."— ^tiie;  Orig.  of  Mankind. 

*  3.  Derivation  from  one  of  the  same  kind ; 
propagation,  reproduction. 

"  if  by  traduction  came  thy  mind, 
Our  wonder  is  the  less  to  Und, 
A  soul  80  charming  Iroui  a  stock  so  pood.* 
Dryden:  To  the  Mem.  of  Mrs.  Anne  KUligfeto,  n. 

4.  The  act  of  giving  origin  to  a  soul  by  pro- 
creation.     (Opposed  to  infusion.)     [Tradu- 

CIANISM.] 

"  There  may  be  perhaps  who  will  say,  that  the  aoul, 
together  witli  life,  iiense,  5:c.,  are  propagated  by  tret- 
ditction  from  parents  to  children."— If  oUuffon  ;  Eeltg* 
of  Nature,  §  5. 

*  5.  Transition. 

"Tlie  reports  and  fugues  have  an  agreement  with 
the  figures  iu  rhetorick  of  repetition  and  traduction^' 
-~Bacon.    [Todd.} 

*  6.  Conveyance,  transportation ;  the  acfc 
of  transporting  or  transferring. 

"Since  America  la  divided  ou  every  side  hy  consider- 
able aeas,  and  no  passage  known  by  land,  the  tvaduo- 
tion  of  brutes  could  only  be  by  shipping." — Hale :  Orig. 
qf  Afankind. 

*  tra  -  diic' -  tive,  a.  [Eng.  traduct;  -ive.\ 
Capable  of  being  deduced  ;  derivable. 

"Taking  in  any  author  of  bis  traductive  power.'— 
Wollaston :  Relig.  of  Nature,  §  5. 

t  tra-fal'-gar,  e.     [After  Cape  Trafalgar.] 
Print  :  A  large  size  of  type  used  for  hand- 
bills or  post-bills. 

traf -f  ic,  *traf -f  ick.  *traf-ficke,  *traf- 
fike,  s.  [Fr.  trajique,  a  word  of  doubtful 
etymology.  Diez  compares  O.  Port,  trasfegar 
=  to  decant,  which  he  derives  from  Lat.  tra- 
(for  trans)  =  across,  and  a  supposed  Low  Lat. 
vico  =  to  exchange,  from  Lat.  vicis  =  change  ; 
Ital.  traffico,  traftco;  Sp.  trajico,  tra/ago  = 
traffic,  careful  management ;  Port,  traJioOf 
traf  ego.] 


hSU^  b^ ;  p^t,  J^^l ;  cat,  9011,  cboms,  9hin,  benph ;  go,  gem ;  thin,  this ;  sin,  as ;  expect,  ^enophon.  ei^lst.   pb  =  £ 
-oian,  -tian  =  shan.    -tion,  -sion  =  sbiin ;  -fion,  -gion  =  zhun.   -cious,  -tious,  -sious  =  slwis.    -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  bel,  d$L 
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*  L  Business ;  a  matter  of  business ;  a 
transaction  ;  subject. 

" The  fearful  passage  of  their  death-markd  love  .  .  . 
Ib  now  the  two  hours'  traffic  of  our  staiie," 

ShaJceap. :  Jimneo  A  Juliet.    (ProL) 

2.  An  interchange  of  goods,  wares,  mer- 
chandise, or  property  of  any  kind  between 
countries,  communities,  or  individuals  ;  trade, 
commerce. 

"  Truth  is  not  local,  God  nlike  pervades 
And  flUs  the  world  of  traffic  and  the  sViad^." 

Cowper:  Retirement,  ISO. 

3.  Dealings,  intercourse. 

4.  Goods  or  persons  passing  or  being  con- 
veyed to  and  fro  along  a  railway,  canal,  steam- 
boat route,  or  the  like,  viewed  collectively. 

"The  increasing  traffic  on  the  road  .  .  .  showed 
that  they  were  apmoachiiig  the  royal  dwelliug." — 
Lady  R.  Buller :  The  Prophecy,  ch.  liL 

*  5.  Commodities;  articles  of  trade ;  com- 
modities for  market. 

"  You'll  see  a  draggled  damsel  here  and  there 
From  BlUingagate  her  fishy  traffick  huar." 

Gay  :  Trioia,  il.  10. 

^  For  the  difference  between  traffic  and 
(rode,  see  Trade. 

traffic-manager,  s.  The  manager  of 
tiie  traffic  on  a  railway,  canal,  or  the  like. 

trafflc-returxif  s.  A  periodical  state- 
ment of  the  receipts  for  goods  and  passengers 
on  a  railway-line,  canal,  tramway,  or  the  like. 

"  Euglish  railways  closed  generally  ^  to  i  lower,  the 
weekly  traffic-returns  being  disappoiutlug.  —Evening 
Standard,  Aug.  SI,  1887. 

traffic-taker,  «.  A  computer  of  tlie  re- 
turns of  traffic  on  a  particular  railway  line, 
canal,  ti*amway,  or  the  like. 

tr^'-fic,  *traf'-fick,  *traf--flcke,  v.i.  & 
t.    [Fr,  trajiquer  ;  cf.  Ital.  tra^care,  trajicare; 
Sp.  trajicare,  tra/agar ;    Port,   traficar,   traJL- 
quear.]    [Traffic,  &] 
A.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  trade ;  to  pass  goods  and  commodities 
from  one  to  another  for  an  equivalent  in  goods 
or  money  ;  to  carry  on  trade  or  commerce  ;  to 
buy  and  sell  goods ;  to  deal. 

"  As  soon  as  he  came  on  board  he  gave  leave  to  his 
subjects  to  traffick  with  us." — Dumpier:  Voyages  (an. 
ItSiJ. 

2.  To  have  business ;  to  deal ;  to  have  to  do. 
[Trade.] 

5.  Transitive  : 

1.  To  exchange  in  traffic ;  to  trade,  to 
terter. 


*2.  To  bargain,  to  negotiate,  to  arrange. 


*trar-fic-a-ble,   *  traf-fique-ar-ble,   a. 

[Eng.  trajfic,  v. ;  -aile.]    Cai)able  of  being  dis- 
posed of  in  traffic  ;  marketable. 

"Money  ...  Is,  in  some  cases,  a  traffiqueable  com- 
modity."— Bp.  ffali:  Cases  of  Conscience,  Dec.  I.,  easel. 

traf-fick-er,  *traf-iq-uer,s.  [Eng.  trcj^c, 
v.  ;  -er.]  One  who  traffii;s,  trades,  or  deais  ; 
one  who  carries  on  trade  or  commerce  ;  a 
trader.    (Often  used  in  a  derogatory  sense.) 

"  Lest  these  to  some  fell  trafficker  in  slaves 
We  sold."  Olover :  Athenaid,  bk..  xtiL 

•traf'-fic-less,  a.  [Eng.  traffic,  s. ;  -tejs.] 
Destitute  of  traffic  or  trade. 

'trlig'-a-C^tll,  s.  [Lat.  tragacanthum,  fiom 
tragacantha ;  Gr.  7pa.yaKa.v6a  {tragacaiUM)  = 
Astragalus  cretieus:  rpdyo^  (tragos)  =  a  gi)at, 
and  aKovOa  (flkantJuz)  —  a  thorn.    (See  def.)] 

i.  Bot.t  £c, :  A  kind  of  gum  obtained  fi-om 
Tarious  species  of  Astragalus.  Fomijjrly 
A^ragalus  Tragacantha  was  considered  the 
cbief ;  but  it  is  now  known  that  this  species 
yields  only  a  gummy  juice  employed  in  con- 
fectionery. Most  of  the  real  tragacanth 
eoines  from  Astragalus  verus,  a  bush  about 
two  or  three  feet  high,  with  pinnate  leaves 
having  six,  seven,  or  eight  pairs  of  pointed 
leaflets.  The  midrib  of  the  leaves  terminates 
m  a  sharp,  yellowish  point ;  the  flowers,  which 
are  yellow,  are  in  axillary  clusters,  with 
cottony  bracts.  It  is  a  native  of  noi-them 
Persia,  Armeuia,  and  Asia  Minor.  The  gum 
exudes  during  summer  in  tortuous  streams, 
which  are  allowed  to  dry  on  the  plant.  Other 
species  that  Aimish  it  are  A,  cretieus  and  A. 
aristatus,  from  Greece,  the  Alps,  and  the 
Pyrenees,  &c.,  A.  gummifer^  from  Mount  Le- 
banon and  Kurdistan,  and  A.  strobiliferus, 
from  the  latter  locality.  Senegal  Tragacanth 
is  obtained  from  &,&rcvlia  Tragacantha,  called 
also  S.  pubesccTis.     It  is  a  tree  about  thirty 


feet  high,  with  deciduous  leaves  and  reddish- 
brown  flowers.  It  is  a  native,  of  Sierra  Leone 
and  the  regions  adjacent  It  was  introduced 
into  Britain  in  1793  as  a  stove-plant.  Hog 
tragacanth  is  the  produce  of  Prunvs  Amygda- 
lus,  and  is  imported  into  Bombay  from  Persia. 

2.  Ckem.,  Arts,  &e.  :  When  the  true  Traga- 
canth (that  from  the  genus  Astragalus)  reaches 
England,  it  presents  the  appearance  of  dull- 
white,  semi-transparent  flakes,  waved  con- 
centrically. It  is  tasteless  and  inodorous, 
sparingly  soluble  in  water,  and  is  difficult  to 
powder  unless  raised  to  a  temperature  of 
120°.  It  contains  two  distinct  gums,  gum 
arabic  and  bassorin.  It  is  used  in  the  arts  as 
a  glue.  Formerly  it  was  much  employed  in 
Britain  to  stiften  calico,  and  in  France  to 
stiffen  and  glaze  silk.  Slioemakers  use  the 
inferior  kinds  to  glaze  the  margins  of  the  soles 
of  boots  and  shoes.  It  was  formerly  called 
Gum-dragon  (q.v.). 

3.  Pharm.y  £c. :  Tragacanth  is  used  as  an 
emollient  and  demulcent  to  suspend  heavy 
powders,  the  water  containing  it  being  more 
viscous  than  if  gum  arabic  were  employed. 
There  is  a  compound  tragacauth-powder  which 
may  be  given  in  irritation  of  the  mucous 
membranes  of  the  genito-urinary  organs,  pul- 
monary affections  with  tickling  cough,  &c.  A 
thick  layer  of  tragacanth  placed  over  burns  is 
useful  in  excluding  the  air. 

trag-a-can'-tlline,  s.  [Eng.  tragacanth; 
-iiie.}  A  generic  name  sometimes  applied  to 
gums  resembling  Tragacanth  (q.v.).   (Brande.) 

*  trag'-al-i^m,   s.      [Gr,  rpayos  (tragos)=a, 

he-goat.]  Goatishness  from  high  feeding; 
salaciousness,  sensuality. 

tra-ge'-di-an,  s.  [Fr.  tragidien,  from  Lat. 
tragcedus;  *Gr.  rpaytaSo?  (tragndos)  =  lit.,  a 
goat-singer  ;  hence  a  tragic  poet  and  singer : 
Tpa7os  (tragos)  =  a  he-goat,  and  w6o?  (odosX 
for  aoi5o$  (aoidos)  =  a  singer  ;  <aS^  (qdk)  =  a 
song,  an  ode  (q.v.).] 
).  A  writer  of  tragedy. 

"  The  first  tragedians  found  that  serloQs  style 
Too  grave  for  their  nncaltivated  age," 

Jioscomman:  Horace;  Art  of  Poetry. 

2.  An  actor    of  tragedy;   a  tragic   actor. 
(Sometimes  applied  to  an  actor  generally.) 
"  Tut,  I  can  coimterleit  the  deep  tragedian ; 
Speak,  and  look  back,  and  jiry  on  every  side." 

Shakesp. :  /iicJiard  III.,  ili.  6. 

tra-ge'-di-enne,  s.  [Fr.]  A  female  actor 
of  tragedy ;  a  tragic  actress. 

*  tra-ge'-di-oiis,     *  tra-ge-dy-ous.    a. 

[Eng.  tragedy  ;  -oils.']    Tragic,  tragical. 

"The  (ragediouB  troubles  of  the   moat  chnat  and 
InnoceQt  Joseph." —  Wood :  Atlienw  Oxon.,  voL  i. 

trag'-e-dy,  *trag-e-die,  *trag-e-dye,«. 

[Fr.  tragedie,  from  Lat.  tragcedia;  Gr.  rpayco- 
&La  (tragodia)  =  lit.,  the  song  of  the  gnat, 
from  Tprtyos  (tragos)  =  a  be-goat,  and  oiS^  (ode), 
s  song,  an  ode.  Why  called  tJie  song  of  the 
goa(  isuncertaln,  "  whether  because  agoatwas 
the  prize  for  the  best  performance  of  that  song 
in  which  the  germs  of  the  futuie  tragedy  lay, 
or  because  the  first  actors  were  dressed,  like 
satyrs,  in  goatskins,  is  a  question  which  has 
stirred  abundant  discussion,  and  will  remain 
unsettled  to  the  end."  (Trench:  Study  of 
Words,  led.  v.)  "A  third  theory  (yet  more 
probable)  is  that  a  goat  was  sacrificed  at  the 
singing  of  the  song ;  a  goat,  as  being  the 
spoiler  of  vines,  was  a  fitting  sacrifice  at  the 
feast  of  Dionysus.  In  any  case  the  etymology 
is  certain."  (Skeat.)  Sp.  &  Ital.  tragedia.] 
1.  A  dramatic  poem  representing  an  im- 

ftortant  event,  or^a  series  of  events,  in  the 
ife  of  some  person  or  persons,  in  which  the 
diction  is  elevated,  and  which  has  generally  a 
tragic  or  fatal  catastrophe;  that  species  of 
drama  which  represents  a  tragical  situation 
or  a  tragical  character.  Tragedy  originated 
among  the  Greeks  in  the  worship  of  Dionysus. 
Thespis  first  introduced  dialogue  in  the 
choral  odes,  and  made  one  entire  story  oc- 
cupy the  pauses  in  the  chorus.  His  first 
representation  was  in  B.C.  535.  He  was 
succeeded  by  Phrynichus  and  Choerilns,  and 
is  said  to  have  written  150  pieces,  none  of 
which  has  come  down  to  us.  iEschylus 
(B.C.  525-456),  added  a  second  actor,  dinnn- 
ished  the  parts  of  the  chorus,  and  made  the 
dialogue  the  principal  part  of  the  action.  He 
also  introduced  scenery,  and  masks  for  the 
actors,  and  is  also  said  to  have  introduced 
the  custom  of  contending  with  trilogies,  or 
three  plays  at  a  time.    In  his  later  years  he 


added  a  third  actor.  Sophocles  (b.c.  495-405)^ 
further  improved  the  scenery  and  costume. 
In  the  hands  of  Euripides  (b.c.  480-406) 
tragedy  deteriorated  in  dignity ;  one  of  his 
peculiarities  was  the  prologue,  or  introductory 
monologue,  in  which  some  god  or  hero  opens 
the  play,  telling  who  he  is,  what  has  already 
happened,  and  what  is  the  present  state  of 
affairs.  He  also  invented  tragi-comedy.  The 
first  Roman  tragic  poet  was  Livius  Andronicus, 
a  Greek  by  birth,  who  began  to  exhibit  in 
B.C.  240.  He  was  succeeded  by  Ntevius  (died 
B.C.  204),  and  Ennius  (b.c.  239-169).  The 
only  complete  Roman  tragedies  tliat  have 
come  down  to  us  are  the  ten  attributed  to 
Seneca  (a.d.  2-65.)  The  first  English  tragedy 
is  Gorboduc,  or  Ferrex  &  Fon^ex,  acted  in  1562. 
[Drama.] 

2.  Tragedy  personified,  or  the  Muse  of 
Tragedy. 

"  Sometimes  let  gorgeouB  Traqedy 
In  sceptred  pall  come  sweeping  by." 

Milton :  It  Penaeroto,  Vr. 

3.  A  fatal  and  lamentable  event ;  any  event 
in  which  human  lives  are  lost  by  human 
violence,  more  particularly  by  unauthorised 
violence. 

"  I  look  upon  this  now  done  In  Englnnd  as  niiothev 
act  of  the  same  tragedy  which  w.-ls  lately  heguu  in 
Scotland. "—A'^nt;  Charles:  Mkon  Basilike. 

trag-el-ai-plu'-n£e,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat  trag' 
elaphlus)';  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -incB.] 

Zool. :  Bovine  Antelopes ;  a  sub-family  of 
Bovidae,  with  three  genera;  Oreas,  Tragela- 
phus,  and  Poitax. 

tr^g-el'-a-phUS,  «.  Gr.  rpayeKa^o^  (tragelO' 
phos)  =  the  goat-stag,  a  fabulous  animal  men- 
tioned by  Aristophanes  and  Plato.] 

Zool.:  The  type -genus  of  TragelaphinsB 
(q.v.),  with  eight  species,  ranging  over  Africa, 
from  the  tropics  southward.  The  head  is 
peculiarly  elongated  and  narrow  ;  the  horns, 
which  are  smaller  in  the  female  than  in  the 
male,  are  turned  abruptly  backward  at  tlieir 
tips,  after  having  been  directed  forwards  and 
upwards  in  a  lyrate  manner. 

•  traget,  *  trajet,  *  treget,  s.   [O.  Fr.  *ra- 

ject.]  [Traject,  s.]  A  juggling  trick  ;  an  im- 
posture.   (Rom.  of  the  Eose.) 

•tragetour,  *tregetour,  s.     [O.  Fr,  tra- 

jectaire  =  a  juggler;  one  who  leaps  through 
hoops.]  [Traject,  s.]  A  juggler,  an  impos- 
tor, a  cheat. 

"  My  Sonne  as  gyle  vuder  the  hat 
With  sleightes  of  a  tregetottr 
Is  hid,"  Qower  :  0.  A.,  U. 

*  tr agetry,   *  tregetry,    *  tregcttrle,  $, 

[Traget.]    Trickery,  cheating. 

"  I  did  hem  a  tragetry  ; 
They  know  not  all  my  tregettrlc." 

RantauiU  of  the  Rose. 

trag'-i-a»  s.  [From  Tragus,  the  liatinissd 
name  of  an  old  German  botanist,  Hieronymus 
Bock.  Ger.  bock  and  Gr.  rpoyos  (tragos)  both 
=  goat.] 

Bat. :  A  genus  of  Acalyphese.  Herbs  or 
undershrulis,  often  climbing,  found  in  the 
sub-tropical  parts  of  both  hemispheres.  Leaves 
serrate  or  lobed;  male  flowers  numerous,  with 
a  tripartite  calyx  and  three  stamens,  females 
with  a  six-partite  calyx  and  a  three-celled, 
three-seeded  ovary.  Some  species  sting  almost 
like  nettles.  Tragia  involucrata,  a  shrubby 
twiner,  with  the  flowers  in  leaf- opposed 
racemes,  T.  cannabina,  with  hemp-like  leaves, 
and  T.  Mercurialia,  an  annual  erect  plant, 
named  from  its  resemblance  to  the  Dog's 
Mercury  (q.v.),  are  Indian  species,  and,  like 
the  T.  volubilis  of  America,  are  solvent,  dia- 
phoretic, and  diuretic.  The  root  of  T.  invo~ 
iucrata  is  used  in  India  as  an  alterative  in 
venereal  diseases ;  the  fruit,  made  into  a 
paste,  is  applied  to  boils  to  promote  suppu. 
ration. 

trSie'-ic,  •tr^g'-Xck,  'trag-lk,  a.  &  * 

[Fr.  tragigue,  from  Lat.  tragicus  ;  Gr.  rpayiK^t 
(tragikos)  =  goatish,  tragic ;  from  rpdyos  (trt^ 
gos)  =  a  goat ;  Sp.  &•  Ital.  i/ragico.] 
A.  As  adjective ; 

1.  Pertaining  or  relating  to  tragedy  ;  of  the 
nature  or  character  of  tragedy. 

"  There  never  yet,  on  tragic  sti^e, 
Was  seen  so  well  a  uainted  rage 
As  Oswald  showed."      Scott :  Rokeby,  tI  t; 

2,  Characterized  by,  or  accompanied  with 
bloodshed  or  loss  of  life  ;  mournful,  lament* 
able,  sad,  tragical. 

"  Nohle,  valiant,  princes  .  .  .  have  had  a  mlBeiabla 
tragik  ende."~Joye :  Expos,  qf  Daniel,  cb.  vilL 


f&te,  f^t.  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;   we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;   pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  manne;   go,  ifnt, 
or.  wore.  wolU  work.  who.  son;  mute.  ciib.  ciire.  miite,  cur.  rule,  full:  try.  Syrian,    se.  oe  =  e;  ey  =  a;  qLQ  =  lew. 
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3L  Expressive  of  ti*agedy  or  the  loss  of  life. 
*  B.  ^s  substantive : 
L  A  writer  or  composer  of  a  tragedy, 
2.  A  tragedy ;  a  tragic  drama. 

•trag'-ic-al,  a.  [Eng.  tragic ;  -cU.]  The  same 
as  TBAaic*(q.v.). 

"  Very  tragical  mirth." 

MtUsummer  JfigM't  Dream. 

fer&g'-ic-al-ly,  adv.     [Eng.  tragical;  -ly.] 

1.  In  a  tragic  or  tragical  manner ;  as  befits 
tragedy. 

"  Jureimra  geaiiis  waa  aharp  and  eagar :  and  as  hia 
jRtivocatioua  were  great,  he  haa  reveuged  them 
tragicaUt/."—Drpden :  Juvenal.   (Dedic.) 

2.  Mournfully,  sadly,  lamentably. 

"  Proceeds  to  the  reat  of  our  vovage,  which  ended 
traffically." — HacHuyt :  Voyages,  lit  154. 

•tr^lf-ic-al-ness,  •■?.  [Eng.  tragical;  -ness.\ 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  tragical ;  sad- 
ness, mourn  fulness. 

"  And  we  moralize  the  fable  as  well  In  the  tragical- 
tmss  of  the  event,  as  in  the  iusolence  of  the  under- 
taklQg."~/)ecaj/  <^  Piety. 

•  trag'-ic-ly,   *  trag'-ick-lS^,  adv,     [Eng. 

ftttsric;  -ly.]    Tragically,  sadly,  mournililly. 

"  I  ehall  sadly  aiog,  too  traglckly  incliu'd." 

Stirling:  Aurora,  son.  102. 

trag^-i-COm'-e-d^,  s.  [Eng.  tragi-,  forintjic, 
and  comedy;  Fr.  traglcom.edie.'\  A  kind  of 
dramatic  poem  in  which  tragic  and  comic 
scenes  are  blended  ;  a  composition  partaicing 
of  the  nature  both  of  tragedy  and  comedy. 

"  Shakapeare  had  borrowed  from  Whetstone  the 
plot  of  the  noble  tragicomedy  of  }fcaau.refor  Jleasure." 
—Macaulay:  Bist.  Etig.,  ch.  v. 

•trSig-i-c6m'-ic,  *trag-i-c6m'-Jc-al,  a. 

[Eng.  tragi;  for  tragic,  and  coinic,  comical ;  Pr. 
tragicvfrdqiie.^  Pertaining  to  tragicomedy ; 
partaking  of  the  nature  lioth  of  tragedy  and 
comedy. 

"The  whole  art  of  the  tragicomical  farce  Ilea  In 
interweaviu^  the  aeveral  kinds  of  the  drama." — Qay: 
What  d'ye  call  It. 

•trag-i-com'-ic-al-ly,  a.     [Eng.  tragicomi- 
cal; -ly.]    In  a  tragicomical  manner. 
**  Iaw3  my  Pindarick  parents  matter'd  not, 
So  I  was  tragicomically  got."  Brampton. 

•tras-i-com-i-pas'-tor-al,  a.  [Eng. 
tragi(c),  comi(c),  and  pastoral.]'  Partaking  of 
the  nature  of  tragedy,  comedy,  and  pastoral 
poetry. 

trag'-i-CUS,  s.    [Tragic] 

Anat. :  The  Muscle  of  the  Tragus.  [Tragus, 
%\ 

trag-of'-er-as,  «.  [Gr.  rpavos  (pragos)  =  a 
goat,  and  Kepaq  (keras)  =  a  horn.] 

PalcBont. :  A  genus  of  Antelopes,  with  goat- 
like horns,  from  the  Upper  Miocene  of  Greece, 

trag'-o-pan,  s.  [Lat.,  from  Gr.  rpavoTra*' 
(tragopan)  —  a  Goat-Pah,  a  fabulous  bird,  said 
to  inhabit  Ethiopia  (Plin.  x.  70.).] 

OmitJu  .  A  popular  name  for  any  species  of 
Ceriornis,  a  genus  of  Lopliophorinae.  The 
head  is  crested,  but -naked  on  the  cheeks  and 
round  the  eyes,  a  horn-like  caruncle  project- 
ing backwards  from  behind  each  eye,  and  a 
loose,  inflatable  wattle  hanging  beneath  the 
bill.  The  tarsi  are  spurred  in  the  males. 
There  are  five  species  from  the  forests  of  the 
Himalayas,  from  Cashmere  to  Dhontan  and 
Western  China.  They  are  birds  of  beautiful 
plumage,  somewhat  resembling  pheasants, 
but  more  bulky  in  form,  and  with  rounded 
tails  of  moderate  length.  It  Is  probable  that 
they  might  be  acclimatised,  and,  with  a  little 
care,  domesticated  in  America. 

tr^g-o-pd'-gSlly  8.  [Gr.  Tftayos  (tragos)  =  a 
goat,  and  viay mv  (pogon)  =  a  beard.  Named 
from  the  beautifully-bearded  fruit.] 

Bat.:  Goat's-beard ;  agenusofScorzonerese. 
Heads  solitary,  yellow  or  purple.  Involucre 
single,  of  eight  to  ten  connected  scales ; 
pappus  feathery,  receptacle  naked ;  fruit, 
slender,  muricate,  with  a  long  beak.  Known 
Sfiecies  about  twenty,  from  Europe,  North 
Africa,  and  Western  Asia.  One  species,  salsify 
or  salsafy  ( T.  porrifolium) ,  a  native  of  Europe, 
is  cultivated  aa  a  garden  vegetable  in  the 
United  States  and  elsewhere  for  the  sake  of 
its  root,  which  is  delicate  and  pleasant  in  its 
flavor,  and  cooked  in  a  certain  way  has  a  taste 
resembling  that  of  the  oyster,  whence  it  is 
popularly  known  as  Oyster  Plant.  The  root  ie 
lona  and  tapering.     T.  pratensis,  the  Yellow 


Goat's  lieaid,  waa  luimerly  cultivated  in 
England  for  its  roots,  which  resemble  salsify 
in  quality.     [Salsify.] 

tr^g'-ops.  ».  [Qr.  Tpayoc  {tragos)  =  &  goat, 
and  01^  {ops)  =  the  eye.] 

Zool. :  A  genus  of  Whip-snakes  (q.v.),  with 
four  species,  ranging  from  Bengal  to  China, 
the  Philippines,  Java,  and  Celebes.  Body  and 
tail  exceedingly  slender,  slightly  compressed  ; 
head  depressed,  very  long,  with  the  snout 
long  and  pointed. 

trg.-gu'-li-d0B.  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  tragul(us) ; 
Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.] 

1.  Zool. :  Chevrotains ;  the  sole  family  of 
the  section  Tnigulina,  intermediate  in  struc- 
ture between  the  Cervidie  and  the  Suidae. 
Owing  to  the  absence  of  horns  and  the  pro- 
minence of  their  canine  teeth,  these  animals 
are  often,  wrongly,  called  Pigmy  Musk  Deer, 
though  they  have  no  musk-secreting  gland, 
nor,  except  the  trivial  characters  noted  above, 
any  special  affinities  with  the  genus  Moschus 
(q.v.),  with  which  they  were  formerly  grouped 
to  form  the  family  Moschids.  Of  this  classi- 
iication  Prof.  Flower  (Encyc.  Brit.,  ed.  9th, 
XV.  430)  says:  "There  has  scarcely  been  a 
more  troublesome  and  obstinate  error  in  zool- 
ogy than  in  this  association  of  animals  so 
really  distinct."  There  are  two  genera,  Tragu- 
lus  (q.v.)  and  Hyomoschus.     [Water-Chev- 

ROTAIN.] 

2.  Palceont. :  Hyomoschus  crassus,  differing 
only  in  size  from  the  modern  species,  has 
been  found  in  Miocene  deposits  at  Sansan, 
Gera,  France. 

trag-u-li'-na,  s.  pi  [Mod.  Lat.  tragul(us); 
Lat.  neut.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -ina.] 

Zool. :  A  section  of  Selenodont  Artiodac- 
tyles.  Upper  canines  well-developed,  espe- 
cially in  males,  narrow  and  pointed ;  four 
complete  toes  on  each  foot ;  no  frontal  ap- 
pendages. They  ruminate,  but  the  stomach 
has  only  three  distinct  compartments,  the 
manyplies,  or  third  stomach,  of  the  Pecora 
being  absent. 

trag'-U-liia,  a.     [Mod.  Lat.,  dimin.  from  Gr. 

Tpayo?  (tragos)  —  a  he-goat.] 

Zool. :  The  type-genus  of  Tragulidai  (q.v.). 
They  are  the  smallest  of  the  recent  Ungulates, 
and  in  outward  appearance  resemble  the 
Agoutis  rather  than  the  rest  of  thd  order. 
Tlie  best  known  species  are  Tragulus  javani- 
cus,  T.  napu,  T.  Icanchil,  and  T.  stanleyanus, 
from  the  Malay  Peninsula,  or  the  islands  of 
the  Indo-Malayan  Archipelago ;  and  T.  mem- 
m.i)ia,  from  Ceylon  and  Hindusi^n. 

trag'-iia,  a-    [Gr.  rpayos  (tragos)  =  a  he-goat.] 
Anat. :  A     conical    prominence,     usually 
covered  with  hairs  in  front  of  the  concha  of 
the  external   ear,  and  projecting  backwards 
over  the  ineatus  auditoriics. 
T[  Muscle  of  the  Tragus: 
Anat :  A  flat  bundle  of  short  fibres,  running 
nearly  vertically,  and  covering  the  outer  sur- 
face of  the  tragus.    Called  also  Tragicus. 

•  traio-tiso,  «.    [O.  Fr.]    A  treatise  (q.v.). 

*traie,  v.t.  [An  abbrev.  of  betray  (q.v.).] 
To  betray. 

"  Wbun  that  she  saw  that  Demophon  her  traied." 
Chaucer :  Legend  of  PhUlit. 

ti^alk,v.i.  [Sw.(rcBfca= to  walk  with  difficulty.] 
To  wander  idly  from  place  to  place ;  to 
lounge.    (Scotch.) 

"  Coming  traiking  afterihem  for  their  destruction." 
—Scott :  Heart  ty  Midlothian,  ch.  xxiv. 

tralk'-et,  a.  [Eng.  trailc;  -et.]  Fatigued  and 
bedraggled.    (Scotch.) 

T'-rail,  s.    [Eng.  letter  T,  and  rail.] 

Railway:  A  rail  having  two  flanges  above, 
which  form  a  wide  tread  for  the  wheels  of  the 
rolling  stock.  The  vertical  web  is  gripped  by 
the  chairs,  which  are  spiked  to  the  ties. 

trail,  *tralle,  *trayl,  *trayle,  *trayl- 

yn,  v.t.  &  i.  [O.  Fr.  trailler  =to  wind  yarn,  to 
hunt  the  trail  of  a  deer ;  from  traail  —  a  reel 
to  wind  yarn  on,  from  Low  Lat.  trahale  =  a 
reel,  a  sledge,  from  Lat.  traho=to  drag,  to 
draw  ;  traha,  tragula  —  a  sledge  ;  Low  Lat. 
traga  =a  harrow  ;  traho  =  to  harrow ;  cf.  Fr. 
traille~&  ferry-boat  dragged  across  a  river 
by  help  of  a  rope  ;  Out.  treylen  =  to  draw  or 
drag  a  boat  with  a  rope  ;  Sp.  trailla  =  a  drag 


for  levelling  ground;  Port.  Pralka^a.  drag- 
net] 

A.  Transitive: 

I.  Ordinary  Ijznguage : 

I.  To  draw  or  drag  behind  and  along  th* 
ground. 

"  The  wounded  band 
Traitd  the  long  lance  that  imirk'd  with  blood  tbs 
Biiiid."  Pope;  Uomer ;  Iliad  xui.  74A. 

*  2.  To  drag  along  behind  one. 

'•  Because  they  shall  not  trail  itie  through  their  street! 
Like  a  wild  beaat,  I  am  content  to  go." 

Milton:  Samson  Agonistes,  1,402. 

*  3.  To  tread  down,  as  grass,  by  walking  on 
it ;  to  lay  flat. 

"  Our  little  life  is  but  a  gust. 
That  bends  the  biunches  of  thy  tree,-' 
And  traits  its  blossoms  in  the  dust. ' 

Longfellow:  Siupiria, 

4.  To  hunt  or  follow  by  the  track  or  trail; 
to  track. 

"  A  careful  {loiiiter  will  show  aigiia  of  game,  and 
commence  trailing  him,  for  the  scent  la  strong."-* 
Scribners  Magazine.  Aug.,  1877,  p.  421. 

*5.  To  interweave ;  to  adorn. 

"  Trayled  with  ribbauda  diversly  diatraueht." 

Spenser :  F.  y„  V.  v.  1, 

6.  To  quiz,  to  draw  out,  to  play  upon ;  to 
take  advantage  of  the  ignorance  of.  (Prov.) 
"  I  presently  perceived  ahe  was  (what  is  vernacularly 
termed)  trailhig  Mrs.  Dent :  that  is,  playing  oo  her 
igiorance;  her  trail  luiprht  be  clever,  but  it  wa» 
decidedly  not  good-natured." — C.  BrontS  :  Jane  Eyr6, 
ch.  xvii. 

II.  Mil.  :  To  cany,  as  a  rifle,  in  an  obliquep 
forward  position,  tlie  piece  being  held  in  tha 
right  hand  in  front  of  the  breech :  as.  To  trail 
arms. 

B.  Intransitive : 

1.  To  be  trailed  or  dragged  along  the  ground 
behind  anything. 

"  The  chariot  flies  and  Hector  trails  behind." 

Pope .  Homer ;  Jliad  xxiv.  24k 

*  2.  To  saunter,  to  walk  idly  or  lazily. 

"  He  trails  along  thestreeta."— CAarocfertya  Towm 
Oallant  {\ii-,h],  p.  5. 

3.  To  sweep  or  be  drawn  over  a  surface, 

"  And  through  the  momentary  gloom 
Of  ahadowa  o'er  the  laudscapc  trailing.'^ 

Longfellow ;  Golden  Legend,  iT. 

4.  To  fall  or  hang  down. 

"  Bending  her  yellow  locks,  lilte  wyrie  gold 
About  her  shoulders  carelealie  downe  traiUng." 
Spenser:  Ruines  of  Time, 

5.  To  grow  to  gi-eat  length,  especially  .when 
slender  and  creeping  upon  the  ground,  as  ft 
plant ;  to  grow  with  long  shoots  or  stems,  so 
as  to  need  support. 

*  6.  To  extend,  to  stretch. 

"Cape  Roxo  is  a  low  Cnpe  and  trayling^i^Q  aeft- 
viaxA."—SaclUuyt :  Voyages,  iii.  615. 

trail  (1),  *  traile  (1),  *  trayl,  *  trayle,  * 

(Trail,  v.] 

1.  Ordinary  Language : 

*  1.  A  vehicle  dragged  or  drawn  along ;  a 
sled,  a  sledge. 

*•  They  f  r.atik  or  keepe  certaine  doga  not  much  vnliko 
woluea,  which  they  yoke  togither,  as  we  do  oxen  and 
horses,  \xi  !is\eOLOY traile."— Backluyt:  Voyages,  MUSH 

2.  Anything  drawn  out  to  a  length. 

"  A  auddeu  Star,  it  shot  through  liquid  air, 
And  drew  behind  a  radiant  trail  of  hair. 

Pope :  Rape  qf  the  Lock,  v.  127. 

3.  Anything  drawn  behind  in  long  undu- 
lations ;  a  train. 

"  Chaf'd  by  the  speed,  it  flr'd :  and  aa  It  flew, 
A  trail  of  following  flames  ascending  drew." 

Bryden :  Virgil ;  ^neid  v.  (191 

*  4,  A  moving  along  the  gi'ound  ;  a  crawL 

"  The  serpentea  twine,  with  hasted  traile  they  gUdt 
To  Pallas  temple  and  her  towrea  of  helghte. 

Surrey  :  Virgile ;  jSneid  11. 

5.  Mark  or  track  left  by  anything  pursued; 
track  or  scent  followed  by  a  hunter. 

**  Thia  brain  of  mine 
Hunts  not  the  trail  of  policy  so  aure 
As  it  hath  used  to  do."  Shakesp. :  Bamlet,  II.  % 

6.  An  Indian  footpath  or  road ;  a  path  made 
by  Indians  travelling. 

7.  The  act  of  playing  upon  or  taking  advan- 
tage of  one's  ig- 
norance. (See 
example  under 
Trail,  v.,  A.  I, 
6.)    (Prov.) 

11.  Technically : 

1.  Arch.:  A.T\m-  '        '     — ■^^ 

ning  enrichment  trail. 

of  leaves,   flow- 
ers, tendrils,  &c.,  in  the  hollow  mouldings  of 
Gothic  architecture. 

2.  Ordn. :  The  end  of  a  stock  of  a  gun- 
carriage,  which  rests  upon  the  ground  when  s 


b^l,  t>6^;  p£^t,  j^^l;  eat,  9ell,  cborus,  fliin,  tiengh;  go,  gem;  thin«  this;  sin,  a^;  expect.  Xeziophon,  e^ist.    ~ing« 
•tiao.  -tian  =  Shan,   -tlaa,  -sisu  —  sliim;  -tion,  -gion  ="  zliau.    -cious»  -tioiis«  -sious  =  siius.    -ble.  -die.  &c.  =  bel,  dQL 
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fan  is  unMtnbered,  or  in  position  for  firing, 
hestock  iiroper  is  iiiserl,ed  into  a  forked  iron 
plate,  theliinelle,  liavinjx  a  loop  wrought  on 
Its  outer  extremity,  wliich  is  passed  over  tlie 
piutle-hook  of  the  limber  when  tbe  gun  is 
limbered  up. 

trail-board.  *. 

Shiphitild.  :  One  of  the  curved  boards  on 
eoch  side  of  the  stem,  reaching  from  it  to  the 
figure-head. 

trail-net,  s,  A  net  drawn  or  trailed  be- 
hind a  boat ;  or  by  two  persons  ou  opposite 
banks  in  sweeping  a  stream. 

trail  (2),  *traile(2),  s.  [Fr.  (mi;e  =  trellis.] 
A  soi-t  of  trellis  or  frame  for  running  or  climb- 
ing plants. 

"  Out  of  the  prcTse  I  me  witlidrow  therefore, 
A\id  set  me  ilowiie  alone  behind  a  trade. 
Full  of  leiiiiei,  to  see  a  gve.tt  meruaile."' 

Clutucer  :  La  /telle  Divme  sans  iferde, 

trail  (3),  s.    [An  abbrev.  of  entrail  (q.v.).] 

Cook. :  Intestines  of  certain  birds,  as  the 
snipe,  and  fishes,  as  the  red  mullet,  wliich  are 
sent  to  the  table  instead  of  being  extracted  or 
drawn.  The  name  is  sometimes  given  to  the 
entrails  of  sheep. 

"  The  thrush  is  presented  with  the  trail,  because  the 
bird  feeds  on  ol'ivtis."— Smollett .-  Travels,  let.  xviii. 

•  trail'-bas-ton,  *  trayl-bas-ton,  s.    [0. 

Fr.  tray  (=  Lat.  trahe)  =  deliver  up,  take 
away,  le  def.  article,  and  baston  —  a  wand,  of 
office.] 

Old  Law :  One  of  a  company  of  persons  who 
bound  themselves  together  by  oath  to  assist 
one  another  against  any  one  who  displeased 
a  member  of  their  body.  They  were  so  called 
because  they  cairied  (or  trailed)  sticks,  and 
committed  acts  of  violence.  They  arose  in 
the  reign  of  Edward  I.,  and  judges  were  ap- 
pointed expressly  to  try  them. 

trail'-er,  ».    [Eng.  trail,  V. ;  -«*.] 
1,  One  who  or  that  which  trails. 

"  with  many  a  deep-hued  bell-like  flower 
Of  fragrant  tra'aert"         Tennyton :  Eleanor*. 

%  Specif. :  A  self-acting  brake  formerly  used 
<m  inclined  planes. 

3.  A  car  attached  to  the  grip-car  of  a  cable 
line,  or  to  the  motor-car  of  an  electric  line. 

trail'-ing,  pr.  par.  or  a,    [Trail,  v.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang, :  (See  the  verb). 

2.  Bot. :  Of  an  elongated  prostrate  habit  of 
growth. 

traiUng-axle,  s.  An  axle  behind  the 
driving-axle  in  British  locomotives. 

trailing-spring.  s.  in  locomotives,  the 
Springs  fixed  on  the  axle-boxes  of  the  trailing:- 
Wheels  of  a  locomotive-engine,  which  bear 
flliglitly  against  the  side  frames,  so  as  to  leave 
as  much  weight  as  possible  upon  the  driving- 
Springs,  and  to  assist  in  deadening  any  shock 
*hich  may  take  place. 

trailing-Wheel,  s.  One  of  the  wheels 
of  a  locomotive  not  concerned  in  the  driving. 

train,  *trayne,  v.t.  &  i.  [O.  Fr.  trahiner, 
trainer ;  Fr.  trainer  =  to  drag,  to  draw,  to 
trail,  fromO.  Fr.  trakin,  (rai';i  =  atrainofmen, 
from  Low  Lat.  trahino^ to  drag;  extended 
from  Lat.  tralio  =  to  draw ;  ItaL  irainare.] 

A*  Transitive: 

X,  Ordinai'y  Language : 

•l.  To  drag  or  di-aw  along ;  to  trail, 

"In  hollow  cube 
Training  his  devilish  euginery." 

Miltun:  P.  £„Ti.B53. 

•2.  To  draw,  to  entice,  to  allure ;  to  attract 
by  persuasion  promise,  stratagem,  artifice,  or 
tlie  like. 

3.  To  bring  up,  to  educate,  to  teach  ;  to  rear 
and  instruct. 


4.  To  form  to  any  practice  by  exercise ;  to 
discipline,  to  drill;  to  practise  and  make 
perfect  in  any  exercise. 

"Abram  annQl  his   trained  servants  bom  In  hlB 
bouse,  and  pursued." — Gencsla  xiv.  14. 

6.  To  break,  tame,  and  render  docile ;  to 
render  able  to  perform  certain  feats  :  as.  To 
$rain  dogs. 

6.  To  render  fit  and  capable  of  undergoing 
Bome  uniLsual  feat  of  exertion  by  proper 
regimen  and  exercise  ;  to  increase  the  powers 
of  endurance  of,  especially  as  a  preparative  to 
some  contest. 


n.  TecknicaUy: 

1,  Hort. :  To  lead  or  direct  and  form  to  a 
wall  or  espalier ;  to  form  to  a  proper  shape  by 
growth  and  lopping  or  pruning. 

"  with  pleasure  more  than  evn  their  fruits  afford  ; 
Which,  save  himself  who  trains  them,  none  cftu  feeT." 
Cowper :  Task,  iii,  4H. 

2.  Mining:  To  trace,  as  a  lode  or  vein,  to 
its  head. 

B.  Intransitive : 

1.  To  travel  by  train.   [Detrain,  Entrain.] 

2.  To  go  into  or  be  in  training  for  some  feat, 
contest,  competition,  or  profession. 

IT  To  train  a  gun : 

Mil.:  To  point  it  at  some  object,  either 
before  or  abaft  the  lieain,  that  is,  not  directly 
tran.sverse  to  a  vessel's  side. 

"  The  electnciiin  propoaea  to  (rain  and  fire  nearly  a 
dozen  gtiiw  at  once,  if  there  should  be  so  many,  and  to 
Hgiit  up  the  circumjacent  sea."— ^aif^  Telegraph, 
Dec.  21,  li«3. 

train,  *  trayn,  *  trayne,  *  treine,  s.  [Fr. 
train  =  a  great  man's  retinue,  the  train  or 
hinder  part  of  a  beast ;  traine  =  a  sled,  a 
sledge,  a  di-ag-uet;  O.  Fr.  trahin^  train  = -a 
train  of  men.] 
L  Ordinary  Language : 

*  1.  A  plot. 

"  Bo  that  I  fele  in  conckision, 
With  her  traines  that  they  woll  me  shend." 

Chaucer :  The  Floure  of  Cnurtesia. 

2.  A  number  or  body  of  attendants  or  fol- 
lowers ;  a  retinue. 

"  My  train  are  men  of  choice  and  rarest  parta." 

S/iakeap. :  Lear,  L  4. 

3.  A  consecution  or  series  of  persons  or 
things  in  order. 

"  Though  'tis  a  train  of  stara.  that,  rolling  on, 
Bise  in  their  turn,  and  in  the  zodiac  run." 

Dryden:  £leonora,  149. 

4.  A  consecution  or  succession  of  connected 
things. 

"  Some  truths  result  from  any  Ideas,  as  soon  as  th« 
mind  puts  them  iuto  propusitious ;  other  truths  re- 
quire a  train  of  ideas  placed  in  order."— Zocfte. 

5.  A  company  in  order ;  a  procession. 

"  Forc'd  from  their  homes,  a  inelaucholy  train, 
To  traverse  climes  beyond  the  western  main." 

Goldsmith:  TraveUtr. 

Q,  A  company. 

"  Which  of  this  princely  train 
Call  ye  the  warlike  Tal Ijot  ?  " 

Sliakesp. ;  1  Henry  VI.,  U.  L 

*  7.  {PI.) :  Troops,  army. 

"Let  OMX  trains 
March  by  us."  Shakesp. :  2  Benry  IV,,  It.  X 

•8.  Series,  consecution,  order. 

"Fassing  in  train,  one  going  and  another  eoralng, 
without  iutermiBsion."— /^c/:« ;  Human  Underst,,  bK. 
li.,  ch.  vii. 

9.  State  of  procedure  ;  regular  method ; 
course,  progress,  process. 

"If  things  were  once  in  this  train,  if  virtue  were 
establisheil  as  necessary  to  reputation,  and  vice  not 
only  loaded  with  iufiimy,  but  made  the  iufa^lihle  ruin 
of  all  men's  preteuaiouB,  our  duty  would  take  root  in 
our  nature.'  — Swift, 

10.  Tliat  which  is  drawn  or  dragged  along 
or  after,  as : 

*(1)  The  hinder  part  of  a  beast.    (Cotgrave.) 
(2)  That  part  of  a  gown,  robe,  or  the  like, 
which  trails  behind  the  wearer. 

' '  Trains  are,  it  is  true,  more  w  orii  than  they  used  to 
be,  but  are  by  no  mc-ins  the  necessary  adjunct  ol  an 
evening  toilette." — Dj.ily  2'etegraph,  Jan.  H,  1B86. 

*  (3)  The  tail  of  a  comet,  meteor,  or  the  like. 

"  stars  with  trains  of  fire." 

Shakesp. :  SamZet,  i,  1. 
*(4)  The  tail  of  a  bird. 

"  The  train  steers  their  flight,  and  turns  their  bodies 
like  the  rudder  of  a  ship. "— yftijv ;  On  the  Crealiun, 

*(5)  The  rear  part  of  an  army. 

"  Followed  couertly  the  hynder  trayne  of  the  Scottes, 
■who  had  horses  so  charged  with  baggafie.  y*  they 
might  scant  go  any  gret  \)tLCe."—Bernera :  Froissart; 
Cronycle.  vol,  i.,  ch.  Ixxvl, 

(6)  A  peculiar  kind  of  sleigh  used  in  Canada 
for  tlie  transportation  of  merchandise,  wood, 
&c.    (Fr.  traineau.) 

11.  A  trap  for  an  animal.    (Prov.) 

"The  practice  begins  of  crafty  men  upon  the  simple 
and  good  ;  these  eiisily  follow  and  are  caught,  while 
the  otliers  lay  truing  and  puraue  a  gnme."— Temple. 

12.  Something  tied  to  a  lure  to  entice  a. 
hawk.    (Frov.) 

13.  A  continuous  line  or  series  of  carriages 
on  a  railway  coupled  together  with  the  engine. 

"  Brakes  are  furnished  capable  of  bringing  the  train 
to  a  staudstill  in  a  distance  of  sixteen  yaxda."— Daily 
Telegraph,  Sept.  2,  1887. 

14.  A  line  of  combustible  material  to  lead 
fire  to  a  charge  or  mine. 

"Shall  he  who  gives  fire  to  the  train  pretend  to 
wash  his  hands  of  the  hurt  that.'»  done  by  the  playing 
Ol  the  mine  ?  "—L' Estrange  :  Fables. 


*  15.  (See  extract.) 

"The  Train  or  counter-tide  which  frequently  mu 
there  with  great  r>t.mCLiiy."—C'iaiLi7nan:  Facts  &  /(*■ 
marki  Uelatim  to  Vie  Witham  A  the  Welland  (1800), 
p.  35. 

n.  Technically: 

1.  Mack,:  A  set  of  wheels,  or  wheels  and 
pinions  in  series,  through  which  motion  is 
transmitted  in  regular  consecution ;  as,  the 
trai)i  of  a  watch  ;  the  wheels  intervening  be- 
tween the  barrel  and  tlie  escapement. 

2.  Metall, :  Two  or  more  pairs  of  connected 
rolls  in  a  rolling-mill  and  worked  as  one 
system. 

3.  Ord7iav^  ; 

(1)  A  certain  number  of  field  or  siege  pieces, 
organized  and  equipped  for  a  given  duty. 
[Siege-train.] 

(•2)  Tlie  trail  of  a  gun-carriage. 

train-lband,  trained-band,  s.  A  band 

or  company  of  a  force  partaking  of  the  nature 
both  of  militia  and  volunteers,  instituted  by 
James  I.  and  dissolved  by  Charles  II.  Tlie 
term  was  afterwards  applied  to  the  London 
militia,  from  which  the  3rd  regiment  of  the 
line  originated.     [Buff  (2),  s.,  3.  (1).] 

"  The  train-bands  were  under  arms  all  night"— 
Macaalay  :  Hist,  Eng.,  ch.  IL 

train-bearer,  a. 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  One  who  holds  up  a  train ! 
one  who  holds  up  or  supports  the  long  stata 
robes  of  a  lady  or  public  officer. 

2.  OmitJi. :  A  popular  name  for  any  Hum- 
ming-bird of  the  geneia  Lesbia  and  Cynanthiui. 
The  tail  is  forked,  with  the  outer  feathers  ex- 
cessively elongate  ;  bill  very  short  and  straight. 
Fou.'  species  have  been  described,  from  the 
highlands  of  Colombia,  Ecuador,  and  Peru. 

traln-mlle,  s. 

Eail :  A  unit  of  work  in  railway  accounts, 
one  of  the  total  number  of  miles  run  by  all 
the  trains  of  a  system. 

train-road,  5.  A  construction  lailvBr; 
a  slight  railway  for  small  loads. 

train-tackle,  s. 

Ordn. :  A  purchase  by  which  a  gun-carriage 
is  secured  to  a  ring-bolt  in  the  deck,  to  pr»> 
vent  running  out  while  loading. 

train-way,  s.  A  hinged  platform  whl(A 
forms  a  bridge  leading  from  a  wharf  to  the 
deck  of  a  ferry-boat. 

train  (2),  *  traine,  s.  [0.  Dut.  traen=&  tear . . . 
train-oil;  But.  traan  =  a  tear  .  .  .  train-oil; 
of.  Dan.  &  Sw.  tran  =  train-oil,  blubber ; 
Ger.  tk7un  ~  train-oil ;  thrdne=  a  tear,  a  drop 
exuding  from  a  vine  when  cut ;  Low  Ger. 
traan  =  train-oil ;  trane  =  a  tear.  Train-oil 
is  thus  oil  forced  out  by  boiling.]  The  same 
as  Tbain-oil  (q.v.). 

train-oil,  *  traine-oile,  *  trane-oH, 

*  trayn-oil,  s.  Oil  procured  from  the  blab- 
ber or  fat  of  whales. 

"A  kind  ol  cloth  which  they  weaue.  and  sell  to  the 
merchants  of  Norwaie,  togithcr  with  their  butter, 
fish,  either  salted  or  dried,  and  .their  traine-oile,' — 
Holinshed  :  Deacrlpt,  Brit,,  ch.  x. 

traln'-a-ble,  *  trayn-a-ble,  a.  [Eng. 
train,  v. ;  -ableJ]  Capable  of  being  trained  or 
educated. 

"Youth  [is]  by  grace  and  good  councell  traynaHa  t* 
vertue."— Oid  Morality  of  Lusty  Juventui, 

*  traine,  v,  &  s.    [Train.] 

trained,  pa.  par,  &  a.    [Train,  v.] 

A,  As  pa.  par.  :  (See  the  verb). 

B.  As  adjective : 

1.  Educated,  taught ;  formed  by  training ; 
experienced  by  practice  or  exercise. 

*  2.  Having  a  train. 

"  He  swooping  went 
Tn  his  train'd  gown  about  the  stage." 

^071  Jonson  :  Horace's  Art  of  Poetry. 

*  trained-band,  5.    A  train-band  (q.v.). 

"  So  artfully  managed  the  train ed-bajids,  that  they 
took  part  with  the  rebels,  and  quitting  the  duke, 
Jolnetl  Wyat."— Secrtfl  Trials:  1  Jt/ary  (an.  I66l) :  Sir  T. 
Wyat. 

*train'-el,  s.  [O.  Fr.]  A  trail-net,  a  drag- 
net. 

train'-er,  «.    [Eng.  train,  v. ;  -er.] 

1.  One  who  trains  up;  an  instructor; 
specif.,  one  who  trains  or  prepares  men, 
horses,  &c.,  for  the  perfonnance  of  feats  re- 
quiring physical  qualities,  as  an  oarsman  for  a 


l&te,  i^t,  f^e,  amidst,  what,  fall,  CEither ;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there ;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;  go,  p5c» 
•r«  wbre^  w^l^  work,  whd,  son;  mute,  efi,b,  eiire,  vulte,  ciir,  rule,  fall;  try,  Syrian.    £e.  ce  =  e ;  ey  =  a ;  qa  =  kw. 
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boat-raue,  a  horse  for  racing,  a  pugilist  for  a 
jffize-tight,  a  greyhound  for  coursing,  &c. 

"If  the  hoi-ses  liad  the  leaal  feur  of  their  trainer  a 

BtAmpede  would  In  all   probability  result."— /'icfd, 

Aug.  27,  1887. 

2.  A  wire  or  wooden  frame  to  which  flowers 
or  shrubs  are  fasteued. 

3.  A  inilitia-man  when  called  out  for  ti-ain- 
fng  or  exercise. 

trdin'-ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.    [Train,  ».] 

A.  As  pr.  par. :  (See  the  verb). 

B.  As  adj. :  Educating,  teaching,  or  forming 
by  practice  or  exercise. 

G.  As  substantive : 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  The  act  or  process  of  training  or  edu- 
cating; education. 

2.  The  act  or  process  of  preparing  for  some 
unusual  feat  requiring  physical  qualities  by 
increasing  the  powers  of  endurance.  Tlie 
main  requisite  in  athletic  training  is  to  get 
rid  of  all  suiierfluous  flesh,  which  consists 
diiefly  of  the  fatty  tissue  of  the  body.  This 
Is  chiefly  eff"ected  by  perspiration  induced  by 
▼iolent  exercise  an<l  warm  clothing,  or  some- 
times by  the  use  of  the  Turkish  bath.  The 
length  of  time  during  which  the  training 
must  be  continued  depends  of  course  greatly 
on  the  condition  of  tlie  person  undergoing 
the  process. 

3.  The  state  of  being  in  a  fit  condition  for 
undertaking  some  feat  requiring  physical  exer- 
tion. 

"  It  ia  nunecessary  to  sny  that  the  man  must  he  in 
perfect  training  to  stick  to  his  mouut." — Field,  Aug. 
S7,  1837. 

4.  The  drilling  or  exercising  of  troops  :  as, 
The  militia  were  called  out  fo.  their  annual 
ira  171111  (7- 

II.  Hort. :  The  operation  or  art  of  forming 
yonng  trees  to  a  wall  or  espalier,  or  of  causing 
them  to  grow  in  a  shape  suitable  to  that  end. 

training-bit,  «. 

Mam^ge :  A  wooden  gag-bit  used  when  train- 
big  vicious  horses. 

training  -  coUege,    «.      The   same  as 

KORMAL-SCHOOL  (q.V.). 

training-day,  s.  The  day  on  which  the 
militia  are  called  out  to  be  reviewed-    {AmerJ) 

training-halter^  & 

Manege :  A  halter  made  in  the  same  manner 
as  a  riding-bridle,  with  the  exception  of  having 
short  instead  of  long  checks,  which  are  pro- 
vided with  rings  into  which  bit-straps  may  be 
buckled. 

training-level,  s. 

Ordn. :  An  instrument  for  levelling  or  train- 
ing guns. 

training-pendulnm,  it. 

Ordn. :  An  instrument  having  a  pendulum 
And  a  level  member,  with  a  glass  and  bubble, 
used  in  training  guns  to  any  required  eleva- 
tion. 

training-slilp,  r  A  ship  provided  with 
Instructors,  officers,  Ac,  to  train  lads  for  the 
Bea.  The  first  training  ship  was  placed  on 
the  Thames,  at  London,  England,  in  1786,  by 
the  Marine  Society  which  Jonas  Hanway  had 
founded  30  yeai-s  before.  The  first  in  the  United 
States  was  the  St.  Mary's,  established  by  the 
New  York  Nautical  School  to  train  boys  fur  the 
merchant  service.  This  school  was  founded 
about  20  years  ago,  and  turns  out  about  thirty 
well-educated  young  seamen  each  year.  A  ship 
for  training  homeless  boya  for  the  navy  and  the 
mercantile  marine  was  stationed  on  the  Thames 
in  1866.  These  two  examples  have  been  fol- 
lowed elsewhere,  and  much  benefit  has  resulted. 
Training  ships  also  exist  in  connection  with 
the  Naval  Academy  at  Annapolis,  for  the  exer- 
<^  of  the  students  in  naval  duty  and  discipline. 

training-stable,  s.  An  establishment 
where  horses  are  trained  for  racing. 

training-wall,  s.  A  wall  built  np  to 
determine  the  flow  of  water  in  a  river  or  har- 
bour, 

f  tra!n'-i8t,  s.    [Eng.  train  (1),  s. ;  -dst.^    One 

who  travels  by  train, 

"In  common  with  other  trainigts,  1  woa  not  there 
to  see."— J'icW,  Feb.  18, 1B86. 

•  train -y,  a.  [Eng.  train  (2),  a. ;  -y.)  Belong- 
iag  or  pertaining  to  train-oil. 

"Here  Ktetaaa  AseenS, 
\  Where  the  huge  hogsheads  sweat  with  Craintfofl." 
'  Gay:  Trivia,  ii  247. 


traipse,  vA.  [Trapes.]  To  walk  like  a  slut 
or  slattern ;  to  walk  carelessly. 

"  Lo,  next  two  sliii-shod  musea  traipse  along, 
lu  lofty  mfiduefas.  meilltatiug  soug." 

Pope  :  Vuiiciad,  ill.  141. 
•trais,s.pL  iPr.traUs.]  [Trace (2), s.]  Traces. 

*  traise,  *  trashe,  v.t.  [O.  Pr.  traissant,  pr. 
par,  of  trair=  to  betray.]    To  betray. 

"Miicliog,  tlie  Scotteskyiig.  that  wild,  thorgli  tijiitourie, 

Hal  trailed.  Edwiird  the  kyug,  tliat  in  the  imitli  was 

rife."  liobert  do  Bruniie,  p.  61. 

trait  (or  as  tra),  s.  [Fr.  =  a  draught,  line, 
streak,  or  stroke,  from  trait  (O.  Fr.  trolct), 
pa.  p;ir.  of  traire;  Lfit.  tralio  =  to  draw. J 
[Trace  (2),  s.] 

1.  A  stroke,  a  touch. 

"By  tliis  Biiigle  trait  Homer  marks  an  eFsentml 
dilTerencc  betweeu  the  Iliad  and  Ody3aey.''~Brao»ie.' 
Notes  on  the  Odyssny. 

2.  A  distinguishing  or  peculiar  feature  ;  a 
peculiarity. 

*trait'-eur  (elong),  s.  [Fr.]  The  keeper  of 
an  eating-house  ;  a  restaurateur. 

trait'  -  or,  *  trait  -  our,  *  trait -cure, 
*trat-our,  ^trayt-or,  *trayt-our, 
*  trayt-oure,  •  tralt-ur,  s.  &  a.  [0.  l?i. 
traitor^  traiteiu;  from  Lat.  iraditorem,  accus. 
of  traditor  =^ one  who  betrays;  traditus,  pa. 
par.  of  trado  =  to  hand  over,  to  betray  :  traits 
=  over,  and  do  =  to  give;  Fr.  traitre;  Sp. 
traidor ;  Port,  traditor ;  Ital.  traditore,] 
A.  As  substantive : 

1.  One  who  violates  his  allegiance  and  be- 
trays his  country ;  one  who  is  guilty  of 
treason  ;  one  who,  in  breach  of  trust,  delivers 
his  country  to  its  enemy,  or  any  fort  or  place 
entrusted  to  his  defence,  or  who  surrenders 
an  army  or  body  of  troops  to  the  enemy,  un- 
less when  vanquished  ;  one  who  takes  up  arms 
and  levies  war  against  his  country ;  one  who 
aids  an  enemy  in  conquering  his  country. 
[Treason.] 

"  Forthwith  that  Edward  he  pronounced  a  traitor. 
And  all  hia  lauda  and  goods  ije  cotitlscate." 

Shakesp.  :  3  Benry  VI.,  iv.  6. 

2.  One  who  betrays  his  trust;  one  who  is 
guilty  of  perfidy  or  treachery. 

•  B,  As  adj. :  Traitorous,  treacherous. 
"False  traitour  squire,  lalse  squire  of  falsest  knight' 

Spenter:  /".«..  IV.  L  52. 

*  traitor-friend,  «.  One  who,  while 
pretending  to  be  a  friend,  is  really  an  enemy 
and  a  traitor. 

'*  Far  the  blackest  there,  the  traitor-friend." 

Dryden:  PaZamon  &  Arcitc,  ii.  567. 

t  traitor-hearted,  a.  Having  the  heart 
of  a  traitor  ;  false-hearted.  {Tennyson :  Morte 
d'Artkure.) 

*  trait'-or,  v.t.     [Traitor,   ».]     To  act  the 

traitor  towards ;  to  betray. 
"  Traitored  by  a  sight 
MostwofuL"     Drummond:  Dispraise  qf  Beauty. 

*  trait'-or-ess,  *  trat-our-esse,  s.  [Eng. 
traitor;  -ess.]    A  female  traitor;  a  traitress. 

"That  false  tratoureese  unttew." 

Jiomaunt  of  the  Rote. 

*  trait- or -ie,  •  trayt-er-ie,  «.  [Eng. 
traitor,  s. ;  -y.]    Treachery,  treason. 

"Their  confeaslons  in  the  eare,  of  all  trayterie  the 
fouutayne."— Boie."  Imoffe,  pt.  ii. 

t  trait'-or-ism,  «.  [Eng.  traitor ;  -ism.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  traitorous ;  treachery, 
treason. 

"  The  same  cause  of  treachery  and  traitorism  to  the 
interests  of  universal  humanity."— fl".  Ificoil:  Great 
Jlovements,  p.  268. 

*  trait'- or -ly,  *trayt-er-ly,  a.     [Eng. 

traitor;  -ly.]    Treacherous,  trailorous. 

"But  what  talk  we  of  these  traitorly  rascalB?"— 
Shakesp.  :  Winter'g  Tale,  Iv.  8. 

trait' or-oiis,  *  trayt^er-ous,  a.  [Eng. 
traitor,  s.  ;  -ous.] 

1.  Acting  the  traitor ;  guilty  of  treason ; 
treacherous,  perfidious. 

"The  revenges  we  are  bound  to  take  upon  your 
traitorous  father."— Mitfteap.  -'  Lear.  iii.  7. 

2.  Characterized  by  or  consisting  in  trea- 
son ;  implying  treason ;  treasonable. 

"  What  meauB  that  traitorous  combination  ?" 

Dryden :  The  Medal,  205 

traif-or-ous-1^,  *  trayt-er-ous-ly,  adv. 
[Eng.  traitorous ;  -ly.]  In  a  traitorous  or 
treacherous  niiinner  ;  like  a  traitor ;  in  vio- 
lation of  allegiance  and  trust;  treacherously, 
perfidiously. 

"Harmless  Eicbard  was  murdered  traitorouslj/." 
S'lakesfj. :  2  Benry  VI.,  ii,  2. 


*  trait'-or-oiis-ness,  s.  [Eng,  traitorouai 
wie.stf.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  traitor^ 
ous  or  treaclierous  ;  treachery,  perfidy. 

trait'-ress,  s.  [Eng.  traitor ;  -ess.]  A  woman 
who  betrays  her  couutry  or  her  trust ;  a  female 
traitor. 

"  Traitress,  reatore  my  beauty  and  my  clmrma," 
Dryden:  Aurengzebe,  v.  L. 

T[  Formerly  used  adjectively  with  feminine       1 
nouns.     [Traitor,  B.] 

"  By  the  dire  fury  ol  a  traitress  wife." 

Pope.   Bomer;  Ody&sttyiv.ll^ 

*  tra-ject',  v.t.  [Lat.  trajectvs,  pa.  par.  of 
trajicLO  =  tii  throw  over  or  across:  trans  = 
acioss,  and  jacio  =  to  throw.]  To  throw  or 
cast  over  or  through, 

"  Trajected  through  a  glass  -prism."— Doyte  :  WorKa» 

L  691.  A 

*  traj'-ect,  3.  [O.  Fr.,  from  Lat.  trajectus=s 
a  passage  across,  from  trajectus,  pa.  par.  ol 
trajicio.]    [Traject,  v.] 

1.  A  ferry  ;  a  passage  or  place  for  crossing 
water  in  a  boat. 

"  Bring  them,  I  pray  thee,  with  imagined  speed 
Uuto  the  traject,  to  the  common  ferry 
Which  trades  to  Venice." 

Shakesp. :  Merchant  qf  Venice,  lit  ^ 

2.  A  trajectory. 

"  The  truject  of  comets."— /saac  Taylor.    ( iVebsterJt 

3.  The  act  of  tlirowing  across ;  ti'ausporta» 
tion,  transmission,  trans lerence. 

*  tra-jec'-tion,  s.  [Lat.  trajectio,  from  tra- 
jectiiSy  pa.  pur.  of  trajicio  =  to  throw  over  or 
across.]    [Trajeci,  v.] 

1.  Tlie  act  of  trajecting ;  a  casting  or  dart- 
ing through  or  across. 

"  Tlie  cotpurs  generated  by  the  trajection  of  light 
throuyh  droys  of  \vtiter."~-/ioyle :  Works,  L  689. 

2.  Transposition. 

"For  there  seems  to  be  such  a  trajection  In  th* 
words." — Barrow:  Hermans,  vol.  iii.,  ser.  39. 

tra-jec'-tor-^,  s.  [Fr.  (ra;ec(oire  =  casting, 
thrusting,  throwing,  as  if  from  a  Lat.  ira^ 
jeciorius  =  pf'rtaiuing  to  projection,  from  tra* 
jecius,  pa.  par.  of  trajicio  =  to  throw  across.I 
[Traject,  v.] 

1.  Dynamics:  The  path  described  by  a  body, 
such  as  a  planet,  comet,  projectile,  &c.,  under 
the  action  of  given  forces. 

"  They  were  not  likely  to  be  low  in  comparison  with 
the  trajectories  of  English  sp^.tiug  rifles." — Fitld, 
Feb.  13,  1886. 

2.  Geom. :  A  curve  or  surface  which  cute 
all  the  curves  or  surfaces  of  a  given  system 
at  a  constant  angle. 

*  tra-jet,  «.  [Traject,  a.]  Passage  over  or 
across. 

*  tra-jet-our,  a.    [Tragetour.] 

*  tra-jet-ry,  s.    [Tragetry.] 

*  tra-la'-tion,  «.  [Lat.  tralatio,  (runstofto, 
from  translatus,  pa.  par.  of  tran^ero  =  to 
transfer  (q.v.).]  A  change  in  the  use  of  a 
word,  or  the  use  of  a  word  in  a  less  proper 
but  more  significant  sense. 

"  The  broad  tralation  of  his  rude  RhemlBta.*— 
Bishop  Ball :  Boitour  of  the  Married  Clergy,  p.  BX 

*  tral-a-ti'-tion,  s.  [Tralation.]  Achange^ 
as  in  the  use  of  words  ;  a  metaphor. 

*  tral-a-ti'-tioUS,  a.    [Lat.  tralatitius,  trans- 

Uititius.]     [Tralation.]     Metaphorical ;  nofe 

literal. 

"After  showlngas  accurately  as  possible  the  primnry 
slguillcatioii  of  a  word,  nnd  the  tralatltious  one  al  it 
has  a  Iratatitious  uieaning)  I  adduce  single  exftmide9 
of  the  dllTereut  uses." — Christie :  Etlenne  Dolel,  p.  23K. 

*  trS>l-a-ti'-tiOUS-ly,  adv.   [Eng.  tralatitious; 

•ly.]     Metaphorically ;  not  in  a  literal  sense.    • 

"  Written  language ia  iralatittously  so  odled,  t>ecause 

It  Is  made  to  lepiesent  to  the  eye  tlie  same  worda 

which  are  pronounced." — Bolder  :  Elements  of  SpeecK 

*  tra-lin'-e-ate,  v.i,  [Lat.  /ra7is  =  across, 
and  ilniea  =  a  line.]  To  deviate  from  any 
direction. 

"  If  you  tralineate  from  your  father's  mindr 
What  are  you  else  but  of  a  bastard  kind  ?" 

Dryden .'  Wife  of  Bath,  39«. 

*  tra -luce',  v.i.  [Lat.  traluceo  =  to  shine 
across  o/through.]  [Translucent.]  To  shine 
through. 

"The  tralucing  tlery  element"  •" 

Sylvester  :  Dti  Bartas,  second  day,  first  week,  SSft. 

*  tra-lu'-9eu-9y,  s.  [Eng.  tralucen(t);  -cy.J 
The  same  as  Translucency  (q.v.), 

"The  primary  and  nrnat  gemmary  affection  1b  Its 
tralitvency."—Srowiie :  Vulgar  Errours,  bk.  Ii..  ch.  L 


0^  ti&^ ;  poiit,  j6^1 ;  cat>  9011,  choms,  9hin,  benpli ;  go,  gem ;  thin,  this ;  sin,  as ;  expect,  Xenophon,  e^ist.  ph  =  C 
,  -^ttan  =  sban.  -tion,  -sion  =  shiin;  -fion,  -§ion  =  zbun,  -oious,  -tious,  -sioos  —  shiis.  -ble,  -die,  «^c.  =  b^l,  d^l. 
so— Vol.  IV.    ■  
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•  tra-lu'-9ent,  a.  [Lat.  tralucens,  pr.  par.  of 
tnduceo  =  to  shine  through  or  across  :  traris 
=  across,  through,  and  lxiceo  =  to  shine.] 
Traospareut,  translucent. 

"  Look  thuu,  too,  in  this  traZucsnt  glass," 

Drayton  :  Jdeas ;  To  Time. 

tram  (1),  s.  [Orig.  meaning,  a  beam  or  bit  of 
cut  wood,  hence,  a  shaft  of  a  sledge  or  .art, 
the  sledge  itself ;  Sw.  dial,  tromm,  trovnn, 
trumvi;  O.  Sw.  tram,  inivi=.a,  piece  of  a 
lai^e  tree  cut  up  into  logs ;  Low  Ger.  traam 
—  a  balk,  a  beam ;  O.  But.  drovi ;  O.  H.  Ger. 
dram,  (ram  =  a  bean..]  (See  extract  under 
Tbam-roau.) 

1.  The  shaft  of  a  cart  or  truck.    (Prov.) 

2,  A  four-wheeled  truck  for  carrying  a 
corve,  hutch,  or  basket  on  a  pair  of  rails  in  a 

,      mine,  or  in  carrying  the  coal  or  ore. 
I         3.  One  of  the  rails  of  a  tram-road. 

4.  A  tramway. 

5.  A  tram-car  or  tramway-car. 

"In  size  the  cars  are  hardly  as  large  as  the  single- 
horsed  trams  employed  on  some  of  the  less  iinjiort^t 
London  roods." — Daiiff  Telegraph,  Sept.  2,  1837. 

tram-caJT,  s.  The  same  as  Tramway-car 
(q.v.). 

,  "  The  deceased  and  her  daughter,  hecomlng  alarmed, 
ran  across  the  horse's  head  aiid  were  caught  uefure  the 
tram-cart  could  be  stopped."— iJaif^  Telcffraph,  Sept  2, 
188T. 

team-line,  s.    A  tramway. 
"The  placing  of  several  rows  of  chairs  for  the  audi- 
ence, the  tram-line  dividing  the  two." — Daily  Tele- 
graphy Sept.  2, 18S7. 

tram-plate,  ^f.  A  flat  iron  plate,  used 
as  a  rail. 

tram-road,  s.  A  road  in  which  the  track 
for  the  wheels  is  made  of  timbei's,  flat  stones, 
or  iron,  while  the  horse-track  between  is  left 
sufficiently  rough  for  the  feet  of  the  horses ; 
a  tramway  (q.v.). 

"  About  A.D.  ISOO  a  Mr.  Benjamin  Outram  made 
certain  improvements  in  couuectiou  with  niilwaya 
for  common  vehicles,  which  gave  rise  to  the  sllJy 
fiction  (ever  since  industriously  circulated)  tliat  tra^n- 
road  is  short  for  Outram-road.  in  ignorance  of  the 
fact  that  the  accent  aluue  is  sutTicieut  to  show  that 
Outram,  if  shortened  to  oue  syllable,  must  become 
Out  rather  thtin  ram  or  tram.'  ~Skeat :  Etym.  Diet,, 
B.V.  Tram. 

tram-stajft,  s. 

Milling :  A  miller's  straight-edge. 

tram-xvlieel,  s.  A  wheel  used  on  the 
small  cars  employed  in  mining  and  excavat- 
ing operations,  and  which  run  on  what  in 
England  are  known  as  tramways. 

tram  (2),  s.  [Ital.  traina,  from  Lat.  tratna^ 
a  weft. j 

Silk :  A  thread  of  silk  formed  of  two  or 
more  singles  twisted  together  in  a  direction 
opposite  to  tliat  of  the  singles ;  used  for  the 
shoot  or  weft  of  some  description  of  goods. 
Organzine  is  double-twisted  like  a  rope. 

tra'-ma,  s.    [Lat.=  a  weft.] 

Bot. :  The  substance  which  separates  the 
two  surfaces  of  the  gills  in  an  Agaricus,  or  of 
two  contiguous  pores  in  Polyporus.  The  trama 
varies  so  greatly  in  character  in  different 
genera  as  to  afford  an  excellent  criterion  for 
their  distinction. 

tr&m-'ble,  v.t.    [Etym.  doubtful.] 

Mining :  To  wash,  as  tin  ore,  with  a  shovel 
in  a  frame  fitted  for  the  purpose. 

trfim'-mel,  *  tram -el,  *tram-ayle, 
*  tram  -  ell,  *  tram  -  mell,  s.    [Ft.  trct- 

Imailf  (remain  =  a  net  for  partridges;  trameau 
=  a  drag-net,  from  Low  Lat.  iTamacula,  irama- 
gula  ^  a  trammel ;  cf.  Ital.  tramaglio  =  a 
drag-net,  a  trammel;  Sp.  trasmallo;  Port. 
.  Irasmalho.  The  ultimate  origin  is  prob.  Lat. 
tres  =■  three,  and  macula  =  a  mesh.] 
L  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  Literally: 
*  (1)  A  net  for  confining  or  binding  up  the 

hair. 

**  Her  golden  lockes  she  roundly  did  uptye 
In  breaded  tramelg."      Spenser :  F.  §.,  II.  U.  Ifc 

(2)  A  long  sweep-net  for  birds  or  for  fish. 
"The  song  of  the  .  .  .  maigres  causes  their  own 

presence  to  be  kuown^  and  enables  the  flshermeu  to 
oaptore  them  in  their  trammeU.'— Field,  Sept.  S, 
1887. 

(3)  A  shackle  to  put  on  a  horse's  leg  to  teach 
him  to  pace. 

(4)  A  hook  hung  in  a  chimney  for  support- 
ing pots,  kettles,  &c. 

2.  Fig. :  Anything  which  hinders  activity. 


freedom  of  motion,  or  progi-ess  ;  an  impedi- 
ment ;  a  shackle. 

"  At  this  Godolphin  rose,  said  something  about  the 
trammels  of  office  and  his  wish  to  be  released  from 
them."— AfacaiUaj/ :  IIuO.  Bng.,  oh.  xvlL 
n.  Carpentry  .- 

1,  An  ellipsograph  consisting  of  a  cross 
with  two  grooves,  which  form  guides  for  two 

pins  on  a  beam  com-  

pass.  The  pencil  on 
the  beam  is  directed 
in  a  prescribed  el- 
liptical path  as  the 
pins  slide  in  the 
grooves.  Each  pin 
travels  in  its    own  trammel. 

groove,  and  makes  ui«^^. 

four  strokes  for  each  revolution  of  the  pencil. 
This  double  reciprocation  has  occasioned  its 
adoption  in  machines  which  require  speedy 
motion. 

"Many  mechanical  persons  near  me  are  acquainted 
^Ith  a  carpenter's  tramjnel."—Airtf  :  Pop-  Astronomy, 

2.  A  beam-compass  (q.v.). 
trammel-net,  s. 

1.  A  kind  of  net  for  sea-fishery,  anchored 
and  buoyed,  the  back-rope  being  supported 
by  cork  ropes,  and  the  foot-rope  kept  close 
to  the  bottom  by  weights.  Called  also  a 
Tumbling-net. 

2.  A  loose  net  of  small  meshes  between  two 
tighter  nets  of  large  meshes. 

trammel-wheel,  s.  A  wheel  having 
two  slots  crossing  each  other  at  right  angles 
and  forming  guides  for  two  sliding-blocks,  to 
which  a  pitman  is  connected.  The  rim  of  the 
wheel  is  not  an  essential  part.  As  the  wheel 
rotates,  the  sliders  keep  in  their  own  grooves, 
crossing  each  othei-'s  tracks,  and  the  pitman 
makes  two  up  and  two  down  strokes  for  eacli 
revolution  of  the  wheel.  It  is  used  for  opera- 
ting the  needle  of  a  sewing-machine,  or  for 
driving  a  saw  or  gang  of  saws. 

tram'-mel,  v.t.    [Trammel,  «.] 

*  1.  To  wrap  up,  to  envelope,  to  bind. 

"  The  fine  cloth  of  rains  and  velvet,  surely  hound 
and  tramm^Vd  with  cords  of  a\\^s.."—Strype :  Ecclea. 
Mem.  Edw.  VI.  Originals  {A.) 

*  2.  To  catch,  to  intercept. 

"  If  th'  nssassioatlon 
Could  trammel  up  the  consequence,  and  catch 
Witli  his  surcease,  success." 

ShaJcesp. :  Macbeth,  i.  7. 

3.  To  confine,  to  hamper,  to  shackle. 

*  4.  To  train  slavishly ;  to  inure  to  con- 
formity or  obedience. 

"  Hackneyed  and  tram.m,elled  in  the  ways  of  a 
court."— /*ope. 

tr^m'-melled,  pa.  par.  &  a.    [Trammel,  v.] 
A.  As  pa.  par. :  (See  the  verb). 
H,  As  adjective : 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  Caught,  confined,  shackled, 
hindered. 

2.  Manege :  Having  blazes  or  white  marks 
on  the  fore  and  hind  foot  of  one  side,  as  if 
marked  by  trammels.  (Said  of  a  horse.) 

tra-mon-ta'-na,  s.  [Ital.]  [Tramontane.] 
A  common  name  given  to  the  north  wind  in 
the  Mediterranean.  The  name  is  also  applied 
to  a  peculiar  cold  and  blighting  wind,  very 
hurtful  in  the  Archipelago. 

*  tr&m'-on-tanei  a.  &  s,  [Fr.  tramontain  = 
northerly,  from  Ital.  tramontaiw,  from  Lat. 
fransmontanus  =  across  or  beyond  the  moun- 
tains :  trans  =  across,  beyond,  and  montamis  = 
pertaining  to  a  mountain ;  mons,  genit.  moniia 
=  a  mountain.] 

A.  As  adjective : 

1.  Lying  or  being  beyond  the  mountains : 
that  is,  the  Alps  (originally  applied  by  the 
Italians);  hence,  foreign,  barbarous.  After- 
wards applied  to  the  Italians  as  being  un  the 
other  side  of  the  mountains  from  France, 
Germany,  &c.    [Ultramontane.] 

"  That  to  suppose  a  scene  where  she  presides. 
Is  tramontane,  and  stumbles  all  belief." 

Covptr  :  Talk,  iv.  us. 

2,  Coming  from  across  or  &om  the  other 
side  of  the  mountains. 

"  That  side  of  the  dumb  which  faces  the  tramon. 
tane  wind."— Addison :  On  Italy  ;  MiZaTU 

B.  As  substantive : 

1,  One  living  or  coming  fix>ni  beyond  the 
mountains;  a  stranger,  a  foreigner,  a  bar- 
barian. 

*•  A  happineeB  those  tramontanes  ne'er  tasted." 
Mauinger  :  Grand  Duhe  of  Florence. 


2.  The  north  wind;  the  tramontana (q.v^ 

*  tra-mo^ -tain,  a.  [Lat.  tra,  for  trans  = 
across,  beyond,'and  Eng.  mountain.}  Tbesama 
as  Tramontane,  A.  (q.v.). 

"  The  Italiaua  accouUt  all  tramountain  doctors  bilk 
apothecaries,"— /"Miier."  Worthies;  Hertfordshire, 

tramp,  s,    [Tramp,  v.] 

1.  The  act  of  tramping ;  an  excursion  on 
foot ;  a  walk ;  a  journey  on  foot. 

"  A  tramp  of  some  tweuty-eight  miles  to  Arlsalg.".-* 
Blackio :  Lvya  qf  Bigldands  A  islands,  p.  85. 

2.  A  distance  walked. 

3.  The  sound  made  by  the  feet  in  coming 
in  contact  with  the  ground  in  waUdng  or 

marching. 

"  Fresh  sod,  and  old  Bepulchral  stouq, 
Keturn  the  tramp  iu  varied  tone." 

Scott :  Rokeby,  tL  S3: 

4.  One  who  tramps  or  wanders  about  on 
foot ;  a  tramper ;  a  stroller ;  a  vagrant ;  a 
wandering  beggar ;  a  workman  wlio  wanders 
about  from  place  to  place  in  search  of  work. 

5.  An  iron  sole-piece  worn  beneath  the 
shoe  to  protect  tlie  foot  and  the  shoe  from  in^ 
jury  when  digging. 

6.  A  tool  for  trimming  hedges 

tramp-pick,  s.     a  kind  of  lever  of  iron 

about  four  feet  long  and  one  inch  in  breadth 
and  thickness,  tapering  away  at  the  lower 
end,  and  Itaving  a  small  degree  of  curvatun 
there,  something  like  the  prong  of  a  dung- 
fork,  used  for  turning  up  veiy  hard  soils.  It 
is  fitted  with  a  foot-step  about  eighteen  inches 
from  the  lower  end,  on  which  tlie  workman 
presses  with  his  foot,  when  he  is  pushing 
into  the  ground. 

tr^mp,  *  tramp-en,  *  trami>-yn,  v.t.  &  i. 
[Low  Ger.  &  Ger.  trampen,  trampeln  =  to 
stamp;  Dan.  irampe;  Sw.  trampa  =  to  tread, 
to  trample  on ;  corresponding  to  Low  Ger. 
trappen  =  to  tread  ;  Sw,  trappen  =  to  tread 
upon,  to  trample;  Sw.  trajapa;  Ger.  treppe  = 
a  flight  of  stairs  ;  Eng.  trip.] 

A.  Tratisitive : 

X.  To  tread  under  foot ;  to  trample.  (Frtnt, 
&  Scotch.) 

2.  To  wander  over ;  to  scour. 

"  The  couple  had  been  tram.ping  the  oountry.".— 
Daily  Chronicle,  Nov.  15, 1887. 

3.  To  cleanse  or  scour  as  clothes,  by  tread- 
ing on  them  iu  water.    (Scotch.) 

B*  Intransitive  : 

1,  To  stamp,  to  walk. 

"  Where  the  snow  fell  there  It  lay.  and  the  citizens 
tramped  ou  ita  crisp  surface." — Daily  Telegraph,  Dec. 
29,  1835. 

2.  To  travel,  to  walk,  to  wander. 

"  ShoulderinR  her  basket  of  fish,  tramped  steadily 
away  towards  Fairport. "—Sco«.-  Antiquary,  ch.  xjlvu. 

trS.mp'-er,  s.  [Eng.  tramps  v. ;  -er.]  One 
who  tramps ;  a  tramp,  a  stroller,  a  scamp,  a 
vagrant  or  vagabond. 

"  Naethiug  else  to  do  than  to  apeak  wf  ilka  Idto 
tramper  that  comes  about  the  town." — Scott:  Heart 
of  Hid-Lothian,  cIl  xxvi. 

tram'-ple,  *  tram-pel,  *  tram-pel-yn» 

v.t.  &i.  [A  frequent,  fromframp,  v.  (q.v.); 
cf.  Dut.  trampelen;  Ger,  trampeln  =  to 
trample.] 

A.  TraTisitive: 

1.  To  tread  under  foot ;  especially,  to  tread  on 
in  scorn,  contempt,  or  tiiumph.    {Matt,  vii.  6.) 

2.  To  tread  down ;  to  prostrate  by  treading; 
to  crush  with  the  feet. 

"  Far  from  the  cows'  and  geat**  insulting  crew, 
That  trample  down  the  flowers,  and  brush  tbedaw.* 
Dryden  :  Virgil ;  Oeorgic  !▼.  U, 

3.  To  treat  with  pride,  contempt,  or  insult; 
to  crush. 

"  To  trample  under  foot  the  high  spirit  and  rapoW 
tlou  of  tliat  city,"— P.  SoUand  :  Flutarch,  p^  K6. 

B.  Intransitive: 

*  1.  To  stamp  rapidly  with  the  feet 

"  So  at  last  whan  Bers^n  a  littll  wakid  were 
He  trampeltd  fast  with  his  fete,  aud  al  to  teie  hia  en 
And  his  visage  both,  right  as  a  wodeuiau." 

Chaucer  (1) .-  Taie  of  Beryn. 

2.  To  tread  in  contempt,  scorn,  or  triumph. 

"Christ  after  his  resurrection  sitting  on  hli 
sepulchre,  trampling  on  the  symbol  of  Death."—. 
Beynolds :  A  Journey  to  Flanders  &  HoUanA, 

3.  To  walk  roughly ;  to  tramp. 

"  Gathered  their  auanu  In  the  Indian  garden^ 
trampling  through  them  without  any  dlsctettwi."— 
Sackluyt :  Voyages,  111.  KiO. 

4.  To  act  insultingly  or  scornfully. 

"  For  religious  enthusiasm . .  .  places  Its  chief  gtotv 
m  violating  aud  trampling  upon  humui  tieace.^ 
Warburton  :  Sermons,  voL  Ix.  ser.  6. 


Cite,  fat,  fiire,  amidst,  what,  ^U,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  int,  sire,  ax,  marine;  go^  pi£t» 
or,  wore,  wolf;  work,  whd,  son ;  mute,  ciib,  ciire,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full ;  try,  Sjrrian.    se,  os  =  e ;  ey  =  a ;  qu  =  1ew» 


trample— transandine 
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tr^m'-ple,  s.    [Trample,  v.] 

1.  The  sound  made  by  feet  coming  in  con- 
tact with  the  ground  in  walking  or  marching; 
a  tramp. 

"  Like  the  trample  qf  feet" 

Longfellow:  MileM  Standish,  1. 

*  2.  The  act  of  treading  under  foot  in  scorn 
or  insult 

■*  The  trample  and  spurn  of  all  the  other  damned.'  — 
Milton :  Reformation  in  England,  bk.  ii. 

tr^m'-pler,  s.   [Eng.  trampl{e),  v. ;  -er.]   One 
who  tmiuples. 

*•  To  smite 
Th'  injurious  trampler  upon  Nature's  law. 
That  claims  forbearance  evcu  for  a  hrute." 

Cowper  :  Task,  vi.  46S. 

triiiii-po6§',  tram-pous,  tram-pose,  vA. 

(Tramp,  v.]    To  tramp,  to  walk,  to  lounge,  to 
wander  about.    (ATner.) 

"  I  had  been  down  city  all  day  travipoosing  every- 

vhere  a'most  to  sell  some  stock." — Hatiburton:  The 

dockmaker,  p.  387. 

tram-way,  s.    [Eng.  tram,  and  wayJl 

1.  A  wooden  oi  iron  way  adapted  for  trams, 
that  is,  coal-wag  ons ;  a  tram-road. 

2.  A  railway  laid  along  a  road  or  the  streets 
of  a  town  or  city,  on  which  cars  for  passen- 
gers or  goods  are  drawn  by  horses,  steam,  or 
other  mechanical  means.  [Tram,  Tram-road.] 

"Little,  if  anything, -was  said  as  to  the  suitability 
of  the  pier  for  the  purposes  of  a  tramxaay." —Dally 
Telegraph,  Sept.  2, 1887, 

TJ  Tlie  tramway  of  Englanfl  is  known  under 
the  title  of  street  railway  in  the  United  States, 
There  its  first  development  took  place.  The 
earliest  example  was  lu  the  stone  tramways  laid 
in  1830  in  the  Commercial  Koad,  in  London, 
and  afterwards  in  other  streets.  The  iron  track 
tramway  or  street  railway  began  with  the 
Fourth  Avenue  Railway  in  New  York  in  1831. 
In  1857  Philadelphia  aud  Boston  established 
street  railways,  and  since  that  date  they  have 
rapidly  developed  until  they  are  now  pussessed 
by  every  city  in  the  United  States,  the  total 
length  of  lines  being  over  12,000  miles.  Horses 
were  long  used  on  these  roarls,  but  ihey  have 
been  partly  superseded  by  cable  power,  and 
BOW  are  being  rapidly  set  aside  in  favor  of 
electric  traction,  while  the  railway  is  extending 
into  the  countiy  roads.  England  and  Europe 
were  slow  in  adopting  this  improvement,  and 
are  only  now  becoming  fully  aroused  to  its 
advantage  and  convenience.  Electric  trolley 
lines  seem  destined  to  a  great  future. 

tramway-car,  s.  A  car  or  carriage  for 
passengers  running  on  a  tramway,  a  tramcar. 


A  man  employed 


tramway-man,   a 

upon  a  tramway  (q.v.). 

"The  strike  of  tramway-men  at  Boston  (U.S.)  has 
ended,  an  arrangement  h».ving  been  come  tu  between 
the  men  and  their  employers." — St.  James's  Qazetta, 
Jan.  11,  1837. 

•tra-na'-tion,  s.  [Lat.  tranatum,  sup.  of 
trdno  =  to  swim  across  :  trans  =  across,  and 
no—  to  swim.]  The  act  of  swimming  across 
or  over ;  transnatation. 

tran9e,    ^traunce,     *trauns,   s.     [Ft. 

transe  =  extreme  fear,  dread  ...  a  trance  or 
flwoon,  from  O.  Fr.  trwasi  =  fallen  into  a  trance 
or  swoon,  astonished,  half  dead,  pa.  par.  of 
tmnsir,  from  Lat.  transeo  =  to  go  or  pajis 
over :  trans  =  across,  and  eo  =  to  go;  Ital. 
troitisire  =  to  go  forth,  to  pass  over,  to  fall 
ifito  a  swoon,  to  die.] 

L  OrdiTiary  Langtiagt : 

L  A  passage  ;  especially  a  passage  inside  a 
house.    {Scotch.) 

2.  An  ecstasy ;  a  state  In  which  the  soul 
seems  to  have  passed  out  of  the  body  into 
another  state  of  being,  or  to  be  rapt  into 
visions ;  a  state  of  insensibility  to  the  things 
of  this  world. 

"Impatient  of  restraint,  the  active  mind  . . . 
,,  Leaps  from  her  seat,  as  waken'd  from  a  tranoe." 

M  ChurchiU:  JfigM. 

V      8w  A  state  of  insensibility,  a  awoon. 

"  While  Hector  rose  recover'd  from  the  trance." 

Pope  :  Homer  ;  iliad  zL  4C1 

*  4.  A  state  of  ^rplexity  or  confusion ;  be- 
wilderment, surprise. 

"  Both  stood,  like  old  acquaintance  In  a  trance. 
Met  far  from  home,  wondering  at  other's  chance." 
Shaketp.  :  Rape  qf  Lucrece,  l,6Mw 

n.  Pathol. :  A  state  of  apparent  death,  with 
ghastly  pallor,  and  almost  entire  failure  of 
we  circulation  and  respiration.  Persons  in 
this  state  have  been  actually  buried  alive,  as 
■obsequent  exhumations  have  shown. 

*tran9e,*trannce,  vX    [Trance,  s] 


1.  To  entrance ;  to  put  into  or  as  into  a 
trance  ;  to  deprive  of  consciousness, 

"  Twice  then  the  trumpet  sounded, 
Aud  there  I  left  him  tranc'd"    Shakesp. :  Lear,  v.  8, 

2.  To  affect  with  or  as  with  a  trance ;  to 
hold  or  bind,  as  by  a  spell ;  to  charm,  to  en- 
chant. 

"  Where  oft  Devotion's  tranced  glow, 
Can  aach  a  glimpse  of  Heaven  Destow." 

Scott :  Marmion,  vL  4. 

*tran$e,  *trauuce(2),  v.t.  &  i.  [Pr.  tramir 
=  to  go  over,  to  cross ;  Lat.  transeo.] 
ITrance,  s.] 

A.  Trajis. :  To  tramp  ;  to  wander  over ;  to 
travel. 

"  TYance  the  world  over  you  shall  never  purse  so 
much  gold  OS  when  you  were  iu  England."— Beaumon* 
4  Fletcher, 

B.  Intrans. :  To  stamp. 

"  The  erouud  he  spurneth  aud  he  traunceth. 
His  large  borues  he  auauucetli, 
And  cast  hSm  here  and  there  aboute." 

Qowcr:  C.  A.,  Iv. 

tran9ed,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [Trance  (1),  v.] 

*  tran9'-ed-l^,  adv.  [Eng.  tranced  ;  -ly.]  In 
an  absorbed  or  trance-like  manner ;  like  one 
in  a  trance. 

"  Then  stole  I  up  aud  tranced^!/ 
Gazed  on  the  Persian  girl  alone." 

7'ennyson:  Arabian  if igJUa. 

*  trltn'-ect,  s.  [See  def.]  A  word  only  oc- 
curring ill  Shakesp.  :  Merchant  of  Venice,  iii.  4, 
for  which  is  now  generally  read  trisect  (q.v.). 

tra-neen',  s.    [Irish.] 

Bat. :  Cynosurus  cristaius,   called  also  Tra- 
neeu-grass.    (Britten  &  Holland.) 
^  Not  worth  a  traneen :  Not  worth  a  rush. 
traneen-grass,  s.    [Traneen.] 

^tran'-gram,  ^traii-gain,  *tran-gaine, 

$.  [A  word  of  no  etymology.]  An  odd,  in- 
tricate contrivance;  a  nick-nack,  a  puzzle,  a 
toy,  a  trinket. 

"  What's  the  meaning  of  all  these  trangrams  and 
gimcracks ? " — Arbuthnot:  Mist  JohnBuU,  pt,  ii.,  ch.  vL 

tr^JOk,  s.     [Etym.  doubtful.] 

Glove-inaki7ig :  An  oblong  piece  from  which 
the  shape  of  the  glove  is  cut  on  a  knife  iu  a 
press. 

tran'-ke^,  s.  [Native  name.]  A  kind  of  boat 
used  in  the  Persian  Gulf. 

tran'-kum,  s.  [Shortened  from  trinkuin- 
trankum  (q.v.).]  An  ornament  of  dress,  a 
fallal,  a  trinket. 

"  The  shawl  must  be  had  for  Clara,  with  the  other 
trankums  of  muslin  and  lace."  —  Scott :  St.  Ronan's 
Well,  ch.  xviii. 

*  tran-la9e'9  v.t.  [Lat,  trans  —  across,  and 
Eng.  lace.]    To  transpose. 

"  The  same  letters  being  by  me  tossed  and  tran- 
laced  five  hundred  times." — Puttenham:  Eng.  Poesie, 
bit.  ii. 

tran'-nel,  s.  [Treenail.]  A  trenail,  or  tree- 
nail. 

"  with  a  small  trannal  of  iron,  or  a  lai^ie  nail 
ground  to  a  sharp  point,  they  mark  the  bi'Jik."— 
Moxon :  Mechanical  Exercises. 

trS-n'-quil,  *  tran'-quill,  a.  [Fr.  tranquille, 
from  Lat.  tranquillus  —  calm,  still,  quiet ; 
from  trans  =  beyond,  hence,  surpassingly, 
and  the  base  of  quies  =  rest ;  quieitis  =  quiet ; 
8p.  tranquilo;  lta.\.  tranquiUo.]  Culm,  peace- 
ful, quiet,  undisturbed ;  not  agitated,  physi- 
cally or  mentally. 

"Onow,  for  ever 
Farewell  the  tranquil  mind ;  farewell  content." 

Shakesp. :  Othello,  ill.  8. 

tr&n-qir£l'-U-ty,     *tran-quU-li-teo,   a. 

[Ft.  tranquillite,  from  Lat.  tranguillitatem, 
accus.  of  tranquUlitas,  from  tranquillus  =3 
tranquil  (q.v.) ;  Sp.  tranquilidad ;  Ital.  tran- 
quillita.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  tran- 
quil ;  calmness,,  peacefulness,  quiet ;  free- 
dom from  disturbance  or  agitation. 

"  The  re.estahliihment  of  Ulysses  In  full  peaoi  and 
tranquiUUg."—PopB :  Bomer;  Odytiey.    (Notes.) 

traA-quH-li-za'-tion,  tran-qua-i-za'- 
tion, ».  [Eng.  tranguillisie)  -ation.]  The  act 
of  tranquillizing;  the  state  of  being  tran- 
quillized. 

tr^'-qw£l-lize,  *  tran-quil-ise,  tran- 
quil-lze,  v.t.  &  i.    [Eng.  tranquil ;  -ize.] 

A.  Trans. :  To  make  tranquil,  calm,  or  quiet; 
to  soothe ;  to  allay  wlien  agitated  :  to  compose, 
to  calm,  to  make  peaceful. 
**  And  tender  Peace,  and  joys  without  a  name. 
That,  while  they  ravish,  tranquillize  the  mind. 

Thormon .-  Cattle  of  Indolence,  11. 19. 


B.  Intrans. :  To  growtranquil,  to  cool  down. 

"  I'll  try,  as  I  ride  in  my  chariut,  to  tranquiUiM."— 
Ricfiardson :  Clarisad,  v.  79. 

tran'-quil-liz-er,  s.  [Eng.  tranqidllizCe); 
-er.]    One  wlip  or  that  which  tranquillizes, 

tr3.n'-quil-liz-mg,  pr.  par.  or  a.  [Tran- 
quillize.] 

tr^n'-quil-liz-ing-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  tranquil- 
lizing; -ly.]  In  a  tranquil  manner;  calmly, 
peacefully,  quietly. 

tran'-quil-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  tranquil;  -ly.]  In 
a  tranquil  or  undisturbed  manner;  calmlyj 
peaceably,  quietly. 

trah'-quil-neS5»  s.  [Eng.  tranquil;  •neas.') 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  tranquil,  calm, 
or  peaceful ;  tranquillity,  quiet. 

tran^-,  pref.  [Lat.]  A  Latin  preposition, 
largely  used  in  composition  in  English  as  a 
prefix,  and  signifying  :  (1)  across,  beyond  :  aa, 
Transalpine  =  across  or  beyond  the  Alps; 
(2)  through  :  as,  transfix ;  (3)  change :  as, 
ira;isform,  trarisHguTG,  Trans-  sometimes  be- 
comes tra^,  as  in  tradition,  iraduce,  tramon- 
tane ;  and  tran-,  as  in  tranquil,  transept) 
(rajispiie- 

tran^-act\  v.t.  &  i.    [Formed  from  the  noun 

transaction  (q.v.).] 

A.  Trans. :  To  do,  to  perform,  to  carry 
through,  to  manage,  to  complete. 

"  A  cvimtry  fully  stocked  in  proportion  to  all  ths 
business  ic  Viad  to  transact." — Smith:  Wealth  of 
Nations,  bk.  L,  ch.  ix. 

*  B.  Intrans. :  To  do  business ;  to  conduct 
matters  ;  to  treat,  to  act,  to  negotiate,  to 
managt^. 

"  They  had  appointed  six  persons  of  their  own  body 
to  transai^  aud  conclude  with  the  lords." — Strjfpe: 
Eccles.  Mem  Henry  VIII.  (au.  1540). 

tr&ns-ac'-tion,  s.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  transao- 
tionem,  accus.  of  transactio  =  a  completion, 
an  agieenient,  from  transactus,  pa.  par.  of 
transigo  =  to  drive  or  thrust  through,  to 
settle  a  matter,  to  completeabusiness  ;  trans- 
=  across,  through,  aud  ago  =  to  drive ;  Sp. 
transctccion;  Ital.  transazione.] 
I.  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  The  act  of  one  who  transacts  ;  the  doing, 
performing,  or  carrying  out  of  anything; 
management  of  any  business  or  affair :  as,  To 
meet  for  the  transaction  of  business. 

2.  That  v/hich  is  transacted,  done,  or  per^ 
formed ;  that  which  takes  place ;  an  aftair, 
an  action,  a  matter  of  business. 

"  This  I  was  sorry  for,  as  I  wanted  to  make  her  m 
present,  in  return  for  the  part  Bhe  had  taken  in  all 
our  transactions, -piiv&te  as  well  aa  public" — Cook: 
Second  Voyage,  bk.  iii.,  ch.  ii. 

3.  (PI.):  The  reports  or  published  volumes, 
containing  tlie  papers  or  abstracts  of  papers, 
speeches,  discussions,  &c.,  relating  to  sciencea 
or  arts,  which  have  been  read  or  delivered  at 
the  meetings  of  learned  or  scientific  societies 
and  which  have  been  considered  worthy  01 
iaeing  publislied  at  the  expense  of  such, 
societies  :  as,  The  'Trajisactions  of  the  Royal 
Society, 

II.  Civil  Law:  An  adjustment  of  a  dispute 
between  parties  by  mutual  agreement. 

trans-ao'-tdr,  5.  [Lat.]  One  who  transacts; 
one  who  manages,  performs,  or  carries  out 
any  business  or  matter. 

"  God  ...  Is  the  sovereign  director  and  Iransoctor 
in  matters  that  so  come  to  pass." — Verham:  Chrittlh 
Theology,  p.  21. 

'tran-sake,  v.t  [See  def.]  A  comipti<ui 
of  ransack  (q.v.). 

"They  transake  the  hotome  ...  to  soke  out  ha» 
on  balfe  peny."— S£r  T.  More:  Dialogue,  p.  13. 

trS>ns-Sl'-pine,  a.  &  5.  [Lat.  transalT^trnt, 
from  (ra?is-  =  across,  beyond,  and  alpinvM^ 
pertaining  to  the  Alps.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Lying,  being,  or  situated  be- 
yond or  on  the  other  side  of  the  Alps,  gene* 
rally  used  with  regard  to  Rome ;  being  on  the 
further  side  of  the  Alps  from  Rome ;  pertain- 
ing to  nations  living  beyond  the  Alps. 

"  In  travellers  that  know  transalpine  gaxha." 

BeauTn.  A  Ptet. :  Coxcomb,  V, 

*  B.  As  subst. :  A  native  or  inhabitant  of  % 
country  beyond  the  Alps. 

tranf-^n'-dine,  a,  [Pref.  trans-;  Eng. 
And(es),  and  sutf.  -inc.]  Lying,  or  pertaining 
to  the  country  beyond  the  Andes. 

*•  FHp]  set  about  his  Transandine  exploration*"— 
PaU  Mall  Gazette,  April  80, 188i. 


bSil,  b^;  p6^t,  jdwl;  cat,  9011,  chorus,  $liln,  ben^h;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a§;  expect,  Xenophon,  e^lcrt,   -£&g» 
-Clan, -tlan  =  Shan,   -tion, -sion  =  shiin ; -fion, -§ion  =  zhun.   -clous, -tlous, -sious  =  shiis.   -ble, -die,  &c.  =  bet  d^L 
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transanimate— transcendently 


•  trSais-Sn -i-mate,  v.t.  [Pref.  trans-,  and 
Enj,'.  animate  (q.v.).]  To  aiiiuiate  by  the  con- 
veyance of  a  soul  to  another  body. 

"  Not  men ;  for  what  si-ark  of  huin.iuity  ?  nor  doga  : 
bat,  by  the  straugest  /xeTe(Xi//UY(i)a"i,s  that  ever  waa 
fefgiied  by  poets,  very  iucarujileii.  traiisanhndted 
deviU."— Jean  Kivg :  Sermon  on  the  Fifth  of  NO' 
vembfr  (imi),^.  »L 

•trans-an-i-ma'-tion,  s.  [Transanimate.] 
Tlie  cnnvejauce  of  the  soul  from  one  body  to 
anuther. 

"  I  forbearo  to  apenke  of  the  erroneous  opinions  of 
these  Jewish  niiiatei-s  coiiceniiiig  tlmt  Pythagui-iaii 
triiuMinmntinn  or  iwisaage  of  the  soiile  from  one  boJy 
tOHiiother."— fl^,  HaU:  i'harisais^n,  i  ChvUtianiiie. 

trans-at-lant'-ic,  u,  [Pref.  trans-^  and 
Eiig,  Atlantic  ({\.\\).'\ 

1.  Lying  or  being  beyond  or  on  the  other 
side  of  the  Atlantic  to  that  on  which  the 
speaker  or  writer  is. 

'*  Those  Transatlantic  treasures  sleep." 

Hcott :  iiokeby,  i.  2L 

2.  Crossing  or  across  the  Atlantic :  as,  a 
Trausailantic  cable. 

transatlantic-provliice,  «. 

Zool.  d;  Geng,  :  One  of  the  provinces  esta- 
blished for  tlie  distiibution  oi"  niaiine  mol- 
lusca.  Prof.  Edward  Forbes  divided  it  into 
two  divisions:  tlie  Virginian,  from  Cape  Cod 
to  Cape  Hatteras;  and  the  Caj-olinian,  fi-om 
Cape  Hatteias  to  Florida.  The  soutliern 
division  coniinises  the  genera  Conus,  Oliva, 
Fasciolaria,  Avicula,  and  Lutraria  ;  the 
nortliern  one,  Nassa,  Columbella,  Raiiella, 
Scalaria,  Calyptraea,  Bulla,  Area,  and  Solemya. 
Called  also  the  Pennsylvanian  Province. 

*tran§-ca'-len-5y,  s.  [Eng.  transcaleJtCt) ; 
-cj/.]    The  quality  or  state  of  being  transcalent. 

*  tran^-ca'-leut,  a.  [Lat  (raus  =  through, 
and  caleiis,  geiiit.  calentis,  pr.  par.  of  caleo  =  to 
grow  warm. J  Pervious  to  heat;  allowing  the 
passage  of  heat. 

firSn'-S^end,  v.t.  &  i.  [Lat.  transcendo  =  to 
climb  over,  to  surpass:  ira?is  =  across,  and 
«caj«io  =  to  climb,  whence  o.scc)irf,  descend,  &c.; 
O.  Fr.  tTanscewler ;  Sp.  transcender,  trascender ; 
Ital.  transceiidere.} 
A.  Transitive : 

*  1.  To  climb,  pass,  or  go  over, 

*  The  shore  \Bthec  transcend,  the  promont  to  descry, 
Aiid  view  ahuut  the  iwiiic  tli'   uuimiubur'd  fowl 
thiit  fly."  Drayton  :  Poin-Qlbion,  s.  1. 

•  2.  To  rise  above  ;  to  surmount. 

*■  Make  disquisition  whether  the  u-.iusua]  lights  be 
ineteorologiuHl  imijressious  not  trmtuccndmg  the 
npper  region,  or  whether  to  be  ranked  among  celestial 
budiea." — Ilowel. 

8.  To  pass  over  ;  to  go  beyond. 

"And  bids  the  Christian  hope  sublime 
Tratiicend  the  bounds  of  Fate  and  Time  " 

Scott :  nukeby,  vi.  L 

A»  To  surpass,  to  outgo,  to  excel,  to  exceed. 

*'  With  wondering  eyes  our  martial  bands 

Heboid  our  deeds  transcendinif  our  comMiands." 

Pope:  Homer;  Iliad xii.  38*. 

S.  Intransitive : 

*  1.  To  climb,  to  mount. 

"To  conclude,  because  things  do  not  easily  eink 
they  do  not  drown  at  all,  the  fallacy  Is  a  frequent 
addition  in  huntan  expressions,  which  often  give 
distinct  accounts  of  proximity,  and  transisend  from 
one  nuto  another." — Brawn, 

2.  To  be  transcendent ;  to  excel,  to  surpass. 

"  The  consistence  of  grace  and  free-will,  in  this 
■enne,  is  no  such  transcendi^ig  uiyatery,  and  I  think 
there  is  no  text  in  scripture  tliat  sounds  any  thing 
towards  making itso." — Hammond. 

■ff  For  the  difference  between  to  transccTid 
ftnd  to  excel,  see  Excel. 

trS,n-s9en'-den9e,  tran-s9en'-den-9y, 

s.     [Lat.  traitscendeniia,  from  transcendens  := 
transcendent  (q.v,).] 
1.  Superior  excellence;  supereminence. 

"Nature  shews  nie  the  pastlinesse  of  deatli :  faith 
shews  nje  tUe  trunjyct'nU  ncy  oi  he;weuly  glory."— i'u. 
Bael:  Select  Thoughts,  §83.  =      v  j- 

•  2.  Exaggeration  ;  elevation  above  truth. 

"  It  is  true  ^'reatncsa  to  have  in  one  the  frailty  of  a 
man.  Hiid  the  KL'cunty  of  a  God:  ths  would  have  done 
bcLLer  in  poesy,  wljt-re  trantcenuencies  are  more  al- 
lowed."—Bkcu/i  ,  M'anays. 

tr^ut-s^end'-ent*  a.  &  s.  [Fr.  iranscendant, 
from  Lat.  transcendens,  pr.  par.  of  transcendo 
=  to  transcend  (q.v.);  Sp.  &  ItaL  tran- 
scendente.] 

A.  As  adjective: 

L  Ord.  Lang.  :  Very  excellent ;  superior  or 
BUpreme  in  excellence  ;  surpassing  all  others. 

"  But  the  glory  of  these  men,  eminent  as  they  were, 
B  cast  iato  the  sharle  by  the  transcendent  lustre  of 
QOe  immortal  muue."— J/ocauZay ;  Bttt.  Etig.,  ch.  liL     I 


2.  Metaphysics ; 

(1)  A  term  applied  by  Duns  Scotus  and  the 
Schoolmen  to  any  cont^ept  of  wider  significa- 
tion than  the  categ<.ries  of  Aristotle,  and  conse- 
quently containing  them  under  it.  [Cate- 
gory.] 

"  This  concept  [of  Being]  ...  is  a  (runaceiideni  con- 
cept, for  not  i.nly  the  siilistantial  is,  but  also  the  acci- 
dental I, ;  ui  liKe  manner  it  is  move  general  than  tlie 
concepts  Goil  and  the  World,  for  bi-ing  ia  a  predicate 
of  hoth."—OebKruieg :  Uist.  Fhiloa.  (Eng.  ed.),  i.  455. 

(2)  Applied  by  Kant  to  that  which  goes 
wholly  beyond  experience,  or  deals  witli  or 
treats  of  matters  wliolly  beyond  experience. 

"  But  .-mother  road  leads  to  the  same  travsce)ident 
qaestiijns—tiaimendtint  because  they  treat  tlie  forma 
of  homau  thought  not  merely  as  logically  antecedent 
to  the  products  of  experience,  but  beC'tuse  they  a;iply 
these  tonus  to  problems  where  experience  waiita 
data.  ~lVaUace:  A"an(,  p..l80. 

B.  As  substantive : 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  That  which  surpasses  or 
excels  ;  something  supremely  excellent. 

2.  Metaph. :  A  transcendent  concept ;  a 
transcendental  (q.v.). 

trSji-s9en-dent'-al,a.  &  «.     [Eng.  traiir 
sceiuleiit;  -al.] 
A.  As  adjective: 
I.  Ordinary  Language  : 
1.  Surpassing    all   others;    transcendent; 
supremely  excellent;  suiiereminent. 

"Though  thodeityperceiveth  not  pleasure  nor  pain, 
as  we  do;  yet  he  must  haven  perfect    -   '  - 


. t  and  tf 

dental  perception  of  these,  aud  o£  aJL  other  things.'' — 
Grew :  Cvsrnotogia. 

2.  Abstrusely  speculative ;  beyond  the  reach 
of  ordinary  everyday,  or  common  thought  and 
experience;  hence,  vague,  obseure,  fautastic, 
extravagant. 

H,  Technically  : 

1.  Math. :  Applied  to  a  quantity  which 
cannot  be  expressed  by  a  finite  number  of 
algebraic  terms— that  is,  by  the  ordinary 
opei-ations  of  algebra — viz.,  addition,  subtrac- 
tion, multiplication,  division,  raising  to 
powei-s  denoted  by  constant  exponents,  and 
extraction  of  roots  indicated  by  constant  in- 
dices. Transcendental  quantities  are  of  three 
kinds,  logarithmic,  exponential,  and  trigono- 
metrical. The  iirst  are  expressed  in  terms  of 
logarithms,  as:  logVl— a;,  a  log  x,  &c. ;  the 
second  are  expre&sed  by  means  of  variable 
exponents,  ns  :  a^,  e«-c,  ba=<^c!/,  &.v.  ;  the  tliird 
are  expressed  by  means  of  some  of  trigono- 
metrical functions,  as:  sin  a,  tanv' 2— a?*, 
ver-sin  (nx  —  h),  &c 

2.  Metaphysics: 

(1)  A  term  used  by  the  Schoolmen  in  the 
same  sense  as  Tiianscendent,  A.  2.  (1)  (q.v.). 

"Being  Is  transcendental  ...  As  Being  cannot  he 
included  under  any  genua,  but  transcends  tliem  all, 
80  the  properties  or  anections  of  Being  liave  also  been 
ca.]\cil  transcendent.'— Fleming :  Vocabulary  qf  Fhilos. 
(ed.  Calderwood),  p.  604. 

(2)  Applied  by  Kant  to  that  which  deals 
with  nr  constitutes  a  category  or  categories  of 
thought, 

*'A  transcendental  inquiry,  then,  ts  an  inquiry 
not  into  things  in  genenil,  or  any  iiarttcular  sort  of 
things,  but  into  the  conditions  in  the  mental  connti- 
tntion  which  make  us  know  or  estimate  thinga  m  the 
way  v/e Ho." ^Wallace :  Kant,  pp.  159,  100. 

*  B.  As  substantive : 

Metaphysics : 

1.  The  same  as  Tbanscendentalist  (q.v.). 

2.  A  concept  transcending  the  Aristotelian 
categories.     [Category.] 

"The  three  properties  of  Being  commonly  enumer- 
ated are  unum,  verum,  and  bonum.  To  these  some  add 
allquid  and  res:  and  these,  with  ens,  make  the  bIx 
transcendentals.  But  res  and  aliquid  mean  only  the 
same  as  ch*.  Tlie  first  three  are  jjroperly  called  t7an- 
tcendiinUils,  as  these  only  are  passions  or  afrpctions  of 
being,  as  being." — Fleming:  Vocabulary  of  Fhilos.  (ed. 
Calderwood),  p.  504. 

traxucendental-anatomy,  s. 

Anat.  :  The  highest  department  of  anatomy; 
thnt  which,  after  details  have  been  ascer- 
tained, advances  to  the  consideration  of  the 
type  or  plan  of  structure,  tlie  relations  be- 
tween the  several  parts,  and  the  theoretical 
problems  thus  suggested. 

transcendental-curve,  ». 

Math.  :  A  curve  such  as  cannot  be  defined 
by  any  algebraic  equation,  or  of  which,  when 
it  is  expi-essed  by  an  equation,  one  of  the 
terms  is  a  variable  quantity. 

transcendental-equation,  a. 

Math. :  An  equation  expressing  a  relation 
between  transcendental  quantities.  [Tran- 
scendental, A.  II.  1.] 


transcendental-function,  b. 

Math, :  A  function  in  wliich  the  relation 
between  the  function  and  variable  is  expressed 
by  means  of  a  transcendental  equation. 

transcendental-line,  s.    A  line  whose 

equation  is  transcendental. 

transcendental-truths,  s.  pi. 

Philns.  :  A  term  proposed  by  Stewart  frvc 
wliat  the  Scotch  iihilosupherscall  "principles 
of  common  sense" — the  moral  law,  human 
liberty,  tlie  existence  of  God,  and  tlie  immor- 
tality of  the  soul.  (Reid:  Works  (ed.  Hamil- 
ton), note  A,  §  6.) 

tran-S9en-dent'-al-isni»  ».    [Eng.  tran- 
scendental; -ism.] 

,  I.  Ord.  Lang. :  The  quality  or  state  of  being 
transcendental. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Philosophy : 

(1)  A  term  applied  to  the  Kantian  philo- 
sophy from  the  frequent  use  of  the  tei-m  tran- 
scendental by  Kant,  who  gave  it  a  meaning 
quite  distinct  from  tliat  wliich  it  till  then 
bore.  The  Tiauscendentalism  of  Kant  in- 
quires into,  and  tlien  denies,  the  possibility 
of  Knowledge  respecting  wlmt.lies  beyond 
the  range  of  experience.  Kant  distinguished 
knowledge  into  a  priori  (not  originntiiig  in 
experience)  and  a /'osieriori  (derived  from  ex- 
perience), thus  giving  to  the  phrase  a  prioH 
knowledge  a  inL-aning  different  from  thab 
which  it  bad  borne  in  philosophy  since  the 
days  of  Aristotle  ;  and  ho  a|)iilied  the  epithet 
ti'anscendental  to  the  knowledge  that  certain 
intuitions  (such  as  Time  and  Space)  and  con- 
ceptions, to  whicli  lie  gave  the  Aristotelian 
name  of  Categories  [Kantian-philosophv], 
were  independent  of  experience.  Necessity 
and  strict  universality  are  for  Kant  the  sure 
signs  of  non-em pii'ical  cognition.  Transcen- 
dental philosopliy  is  a  philosophy  of  the 
merely  speculative  pure  leason  ;  for  all  moral 
practice,  so  far  as  it  involves  motive,  refers  to 
feeling,  and  feeling  is  always  empirical. 

"  Kant's  philosophy  describes  Itself  as  Transcen- 
dentalism. The  word  causes  a  shudder,  and  sus^nta 
things  unutterable.  Not  less  terrible  is  the  Term  a 
priori.  But  in  either  ease  a  little  cure  carries  the  stu- 
dent safely  past  these  lions  in  the  way.  Hemnstfirstol 
all  dismiss  the  popular  associations  that  cling  to  the 
words."— l^'<l/^(Cfl.■  Kant,  p.  159. 

(2)  Applied  also  to  the  philosophy  of  Schel- 
ling  and  Hegel,  who  assert  the  identity  of  the 
subject  and  object.  Their  transcendentalism 
claims  to  have  a  true  knowb^dge  of  all  things, 
material  and  immaterial,  human  and  divine, 
so  far  as  tiie  human  mind  is  ca_i)able  of  know- 
ing thein,     [Identity,  K  3.] 

(3)  Often  used  in  a  depreciatory  sense  of  any 
philosophy  which  the  speaker  considers  vague 
and  illusory. 

2.  Theol. :  The  name  given  to  a  religions 
movement  in  New  England  in  1839,  in  whiuh 
Emerson  and  Clianning  took  a  prominent  part. 
It  is  tlius  described  in  the  Memoirs  o/  Mar- 
garet  M'uUer  Ossoli  (ii.  181,  182) : 

"  J'ranacendentalism  was  an  assertion  of  the  In- 
alieii.ible  integrity  of  man;  of  tlie  iiumanencB  of 
Divinicy  in  instinct  ...  On  the  somewhat  stunted 
stock  of  Unihu-ianism,  whose  characteristic  dogma 
W.13  trust  in  liuinau  reason  hs  correlative  to  Supreme 
Wisdom,  had  been  gralted  German  Idealism,  as  tauglit 
by  masters  of  must  various  schools— by  Kant  aud 
Jacolii,  Fichte  and  Movaiis,  bcheliing  ami  HogeL 
Sclileirmacher  and  de  Wette ;  hy  Madame  de  btael. 
Cousin,  Coieridjfe.  and  Carlyle;  and  the  result  was  a 
vayue  yet  exalting  conception  of  the  godlike  nature  of 
the  liuuian  s[jirit.  TranseendentuHHm,  as  viewed  by 
its  diKcipiea,  w.-is  a  pilgrimage  from  the  idolatrous 
world  of  creeds  and  rituals  to  tiie  temple  of  the 
Living  God  in  the  soul." 

tran-sgen-dent'-al-ist,  s.  [Eng.  trav^ 
scendental ;  -ist.]  One  who  believes  in  tran- 
scendentalism (q.v.). 

"  In  religion  the  typical  transcendentalist  might  be 
a  sublimated  theist:  he  was  not,  in  any  accepted 
sense,  a  (Jlniatian.  He  believed  in  no  devil,  in  no 
hell,  in  no  evil,  in  no  dualism  of  any  kind,  in  no 
spiritual  authority,  in  iio  Saviour,  in  no  Church,  lie 
was  hniiianitariaii  and  optimist.  His  faith  liad  no 
backward  look;  its  essence  wjis  aspiration,  not  con- 
ti-itioiL"— J/ej-zoi?;  /ielig.  Encycloa.  (ed.  Schaffl,  tlL 
2,^82. 

*  tran-sgen-den-tal'-i-t^,  s.  [Eng.  (ram- 
sccndental;  -ity.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being 
transcendental. 
tran-S9en-dent'-al-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  tran- 
scendental; -ly.]  In  a  transcendental  manner 
or  degree ;  supereminently,  preeminently. 
"The  law  of  Christianity  la  eminently  and  Iran- 
tcendentally  called  the  word  of  truth." — *"-  th:  Ser- 
mons. 

tr3.n-  s$en'-  dent-1^,  adv.  (Eng.  tran- 
scendent ;  -ly.}    In  a  transcendant  manner  or 


l&te,  &A,  &ixe,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  th^re;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  martne;  go,  pot, 
or,  wore,  W9l^  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cuh,  ciire,  ^nite,  cur,  rule,  full;  try,  Syrian,    se,  oe  =  e;  ey  =  a;  qu  =  kw* 
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degree;    snpfiveniiiieiitly ;   by  way  of  excel- 
lence ;  preeiiiinuntly. 

"The  average  EiiglialiiUHn  is  a  highly  imaginative, 
dehcately  asathetic.  auhtly  critical,  auil  transceiideiuij/ 
philusopliical  beiug."— /Jaj/^  Telegraph,  Jnu.  2.  1886. 

*tr^n-s9en'-dent-nes5,  s.  [Bng.  trayi- 
sceiident ;  -7ims.'\  The  quality  or  state  of  being 
transcendent;  superior  or  supreme  exL-ellence. 

"If  I  cannot  obtaiuo  the  measure  of  your  tyan- 
tcendentnessa."— Montagu :  Appealc  to  Ccesar,  ch,  viii. 

*tran-S9end'-i-ble,  a.  [Eng.  transcend; 
-i6?e.]  Capable  of  being  climbed,  leaped,  or 
passed  over. 

"  It  appears  that  Romulus  slew  his  brother  because 
he  atteinnted  to  leaii  over  a  sacre<l  mid  iiiacceaniljlu 
pl:ice,  fiml  to  render  it  tramcemlihle  and  profane."— 
Translation  of  Plutarch's  Morals,  ii.  3S4. 

*  tr^-S9en -sion,  s.  [Lat.  transcens^is,  pn. 
par.  of  transceadn  =  to  transcend  (q. v.).J  The 
act  of  passing  ;  passage. 

"  An  et^hoiug  valley,  many  a  flelil 


Chtifxman :  Homer;  Hi/mne  to  ffermet, 

*  trlius'-CO-late»  v.t.  [Lat.  trans  =  through, 
and  colo  =  to  strain.]  [Colander.]  To  strain, 
to  cause  to  pass  through  a  sieve  or  colander. 

"  The  lang3  are,  unless  perviona  like  a  spnnge,  unfit 
to  imbibe  and  tranacolate  the  air." — Hareey :  On 
Oonsumption, 

*tr^i^-cd-la'-tion,s.  [Transcolate.]  The 
act  of  transcolating  or  straining. 

tran^on-ti-nent'-al,  a.  [Pref.  traiis-, 
and  Eng.  continental  (q.  v.).]  Passing  or  going 
across  a  continent. 

"  No  sach  grant  as  one  hundred  million  acres  of 
fine  land  was  ever  made  by  tlia  promoters  even  of  a 
trnnscontinental  railway  within  the  contlnea  of  the 
United  States."— y)ai7y  Telegraph,  Nov.  11,  1885. 

"•  trans-cor'-por-ate.  v.i.  [Pref.  (rans-, 
and  corporate  q.v.).]  To  pass  from  one  body 
to  another. 

"The  Pythagoriana  and  iranicorporating  philo- 
BOphers."- firtuffne ;  Ume  Burial,  ch.  iv. 

*traii-scrib'-bler,  «.  [Pref.  trans-,  and 
Eng  scribbler  (q.v.).]  One  who  transcribes 
hastily  or  carelessly ;  hence,  a  mere  copier ; 
a  plagiarist. 

"  Thirdly,  he  fAristotle]  hai  suffered  vastly  from 
the  traTiscribblera,  as  all  authors  of  great  brevity 
neceaaarily  mast."— Crotf ;  To  Dr.  WJiarton,  Dec,  17 i&. 

trSiii  -  scribe',  v.t.  [Lat.  transcribo,  from 
iraris  =  across,  over,  and  scrLbo  =  to  write; 
Fr.  transcrire;  Sp.  transcribir.}  To  write 
over  again,  or  in  the  same  words ;  to  copy. 

"He  was  the  most  audacious  of  literary  thievex, 
and  transcribed  without  acknukvledgmeut,  whole 
pages  from  authors  who  bad  preceded  him." — Macau,- 
lay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xii. 

^  For  the  difference  between  to  transcribe 
and  to  copy,  see  Copy. 

trSu-SCrib'-er,  s.  [Bng.  trans(yrib{e) ;  -er.] 
One  who  transcribes  or  writes  from  a  copy  ; 
a  copier ;  a  copyist. 

"  The  addition  of  a  single  letter  (and  that  a  letter 
which  trumcribers  have  been  very  apt  to  omit)  to  the 
word  that  now  occurs  in  the  Hebrew,  will  give  it  that 
plural  form  which  the  Seventy  have  expressed."— Bp. 
Soraley:  Sermons,  vol.  il,  ser.  26. 

tran'-script,  s.  [Lat.  tran^criptum,  neut. 
sing,  of  tramcriptus,  pa.  par.  of  transcribo  = 
totransciibe(q.v.);  Ital.  traseritto.] 

1,  A  writing  made  from  and  according  to 
an  original ;  a  writing  or  composition  con- 
sisting of  the  saine  words  as  the  original;  a 
copy  from  an  original. 


Epiecopius  replyed,  tb.it  he  had  none  handsomely 
->>tteu;  if  the  synod  would  ijave  patience,  he  would 
cause  a  fair  transcript  to  l>e  ilniwn  for  them."— Sales: 


Letter  from  Synod  of  Dort,  Dec,  1618. 

*  2,  A  copy  of  any  kind  ;  an  imitation. 
"Gaze  on  creation's  model  in  thy  breast 
Unveiled,  nor  wonder  at  the  transcript  more  " 
Voung :  Night  Th/mghts,  Ix. 

fcrdn-scrip'-tion,  s.  [Lat.  transcriptio,  from 
transcriptJis,  pa.  par.  of  transcribo  =  to  tran- 
scribe (q.v.);  Fr,  transcription;  Ital.  tran~ 
tcrmone.] 

L  Ordinary  Language : 

h  The  act  of  transcribing  or  copying  from 
an  original. 

"Exempt  from  the  avocations  of  civil  life,  incapable 
of  literary  exertions  from  the  want  of  books  and 
opportunities  of  improvement,  they  devoted  the 
frequent  intervals  of  religious  duty  to  the  tramcrip- 
tu>n  of  autliora  whom  they  often  little  understood,"- 
Anox:  Essay,  No.  185. 

2.  A  transcript,  a  copy. 

."  3y  their  transcription  they  fell  into  the  hands  of 
othevB.-—  WaUon  :  Life  of  Hooker. 


IL  Music:  Tlie  arrangement  or  modification 
of  a  composition  for  some  instrument  orvoice 
otlier  than  that  for  which  it  was  originally 
written. 

tr£tn-Scrip'-tion-al,  a.   [Eng.  transcription; 

■al.]    Of  ur  pertaining  to  transcription. 

'■  [He]  flouts  at  transcriptional  probability.''- ^cati- 
emy,  April  4,  1884,  p.  254. 

*  tran-scrip'-tive,  a.  [Bng.  transcript; 
-ive.]  Dune  as  from  a  copy;  having  the 
character  of  a  transcript,  copy,  or  imitation. 

"Excellent  and  useful  authoi-s,  yet  beini,'  either 
transcripttue,  or  follosving  common  relntions,  tlieir 
accounts  are  not  to  l.j  swallowed  at  larga  or  enter- 
biliied  without  all  circuniapectiou."—aroui/ie;  Vulgar 

*tran-scrip'-tive-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  tran- 
scriptlve  ;  -ly.]  In  a  transcriptive  uiiinner ;  in 
manner  of  a  copy. 

"  Not  a  few  transcripHvly  subscribing  their  names 
to  other  men's  endeavours,  transcribe  all  they  have 
written,"— Zirowrac,-  Vulgar  JCn-ours,  bit,  i.,  ch,  vi, 

*  trans-cur',    *  trans  -  curre.  v.i.    [Lat. 

transcurro :  trav^  =  across,  and  curro  =  to 
run.]    To  run  or  rove  to  and  fro. 

"By  fixing  the  mind  on  one  object,  it  doth  not 
spatiate  aud  trauscurre. ' — lincon :  Nat.  Hist.,  \  720. 

*  trans-cnr'-ren9e,  s.  [Lat.  transmrrens, 
pr.  par.  of  transcurro*^ to  transcur  (q.v.).] 
A  running  or  roving  hither  and  thither. 

*  trS.ns-Cur'-sion.s.     [Lat.  transcursio,  from 

transcursus,  pa.  par.  of  (ro)isc»rro  =  to 
transcur  (q.v.).]  A  rambling  or  roving;  a 
passage  beyond  certain  limits  ;  a  deviation. 

"  Which  cohesion  may  consist  in  .  .  .  transcursion 
of  secondary  substance  through  tliis  whole  sphere  of 
life  which  we  call  a  spirit."— J/i^ira.'  Immort.  of  the 
Soul,  bk.  i.,  ch.  vL 

*  trans- cur'- sive,  a,  [Transcur.]  Ram- 
bling. 

"In  this  tranacurtivs  •eportory." — Nashe:  Lenten 
Stujfe. 

*  triinj-di'-a-lect,  v.t.  [Pref.  trans-,  and 
Eng.  Ui'J-lect  (q.v.).]  To  translate  or  render 
from  one  dialect  into  anothei-, 

"  But  now  the  fragments  of  these  poems,  left  us  by 
those  It  ho  did  not  write  in  Boric,  are  in  the  common 
dialect.  It  is  plain  then  they  liave  been  trans- 
dialected," — iVarbarton:  Divine  Legation,  bk.  ii,,  5  lit 

*  tran^-duc'-tionf  s.  [Lat.  transductiis,  pa. 
par.  of  transdnco  =  to  lead  across  or  over : 
trans  =  across,  over,  and  duco  —  to  lead.] 
The  act  of  leading  or  carrying  over. 

*  transe, «.    [Trance.] 

*  tr^ns-earth',  v.t.  [Pref.  trans-,  and  Eng 
earth  ^q.v.).]    To  ti'ansi)lant. 

"  Fruits  of  hotter  countries  transearthed  in  colder 
climates  have  vigour  enough  in  themselves  to  be 
fructuoua  according  to  their  nature."- /'e^f/tam  .* 
Resolves,  19. 

*  tran^-el'-e-ment,  *  trans-el'-e-men- 
tate,  v.t.  [Pref.  trans-,  and  Eng.  element.] 
To  change  or  transpose  the  elements  of ;  to 
transubstantiate. 

"  'Theopbylact  useth  the  same  word ;  he  that  eatetb 
me,  liveth  by  me ;  wliile  lie  is  in  a  curtitin  manner 
mingled  with  nie,  ami  is  transelementcd  or  changed 
into  me." — Jeremy  Taylor:  Ileal  Presence,  §  12. 

*  tr^-n^-el-e-men-ta'-tion,  s.  [Trans- 
ELEMENTATE.]  The  Change  of  the  elements  of 
one  body  into  those  of  another,  as  of  the 
bread  and  wine  into  the  actual  body  of  Christ ; 
trans  ubstantiation. 

"  The  name  of  transelementation,  which  Theophy- 
lacb  did  use.  seems  to  approiich  nearer  to  signify  the 
propriety  of  this  mystery,  hecauae  it  signifies  a 
change  even  of  the  first  elements  ;  yet  that  word  is 
harder,  aud  not  sufflclently  accommodate:  foritmay 
signify  the  resulutiou  oE  one  element  into  another,  or 
the  resolution  of  a  mixed  body  into  the  elements. "— 
Jeremy  Taylor  :  Real  Presence,  {  12. 

tr^n-sen'-na,  s.  [Lat.  =a  net,  reticulated 
work.] 

Christ.  Antiq. :  A  name  given  to  a  kind  of 
carved  lattice -work  or  grating  of  marble, 
silver,  &c.,  nsed  to  shut  in  the  shrines  of 
martyrs,  allowing  the  sacred  coffer  to  be  seen, 
but  protecting  it  from  being  handled,  or  for 
similar  protective  purposes. 

tran'-septp  *  tran-s^ept,  s.  [Lat.  tran, 
for  trans  =  across,  and  septum  =  an  enclosure, 
from  septus,  pa,  par,  of  sepio  =  to  enclose ; 
scepes  =  a  hedge.] 

Arch. :  That  part  of  a  church  which  is 
placed  between  the  nave  and  the  choir,  ex- 
tending transversely  on  each  side,  so  as  to 
give  to  the  building  the  form  of  a  cross.  The 
transept  was  not  originally  symbolical,  but 


was  derived  from  the  transverse  hall  or  galleiy 
in  the  ancient  basilicas,  at  the  upper  end  of  th« 
nave,  its  lengtli  being 
equal  to  the  united 
breadth  of  the  nave 
and  aisles.  This  ac- 
cidental approxima- 
tion to  the  form  of  a 
cross  was  perceived 
by  later  arcliitects, 
who  accordingly 
lengthened  the  tran- 
sept on  each  side 
so  as  to  make  the 
ground  plan  of  the 
church  completely 
cruciform. 

"  The  pediment  of  the 
southern  transept  !a  pin- 
nacled, not  inele[;nntly, 
with  a  flourished  croas. 
—  Wartun:  Hist.ofKid- 

dington,  p.  8.  ^ 

QHODND  FLAK  OF  ST,  FAULl 

•  tran-sex'-ion    (x       cathedral,  londoh. 

as   ksh).    5.       [Pref.    ^  South  Transept;  a  Nortt 
»0ur,    o.       lijci.        Transept:    c.    Choir;  a 
trans-;  Eng.  sex,  and       Nave;  e.  Dome, 
stiff,   -ion.]     Change 

from  one  sex  to  another.    (See  extract  under 
transfeininate.) 

*trans-fem'-i-nate,  v.t.  [Lat.  transe 
across,  over,  and  feinina  =  a.  woman.]  To 
change,  from  a  male  to  a  female. 

"  It  much  Impeacheth  the  iterated  transexlrn  o( 
hares,  if  that  be  true  whicli  some  pbysiciaus  afflnn, 
that  transmutation  of  sexes  whs  only  so  In  opinion, 
aud  that  those  trannfeminuted  persons  were  really 
men  at  ^rat.'— Browne:  Vulgar  En-ours,  bk.  iiC 
ch.  xvii. 

trans- fer',  v.t.  [Lat.  (raTw/ero  =  to  trans- 
port, to  carry  across  or  over  :  (rojis  =  across, 
ovei',  and  fero  =  to  bear,  to  carry  ;  Sp.  tran^ 
ferir,  trasferir;  Ital.  transferire,  tras/erire; 
Fr.  transferer.] 
I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  To  convey  from  one  place  or  person  to 
another;  to  transport  or  remove  to  another 
place  or  person  ;  to  pass  or  hand  over.  (Gene- 
rally with  to,  into,  or  unto,  rarely  with  on..) 

"  Or  here  to  combat,  from  their  city  far. 
Or  hack  to  Ilion's  walls  tninxfer  tlie  war." 

Pope:  Homer;  Iliad  x.  488. 

2.  To  make  over  the  possession,  right,  or 
control  of ;  to  convey,  as  a  right  from  one 
person  to  anotlier;  to  sell,  to  give:  as,  To 
transfer  land,  To  transfer  stocks. 

n.  Lithog. :  To  produce  a  facsimile  of  on  a 
prepared  stone  by  means  of  prepared  paper 
aud  ink.    [Transfer,  s.,  II.  1.] 

'"In  Kuehn'a  mode  of  making  pictures  by  tmnsfer, 
the  difl'ereut  colours  requisite fora  picture  m-e  iirinted 
on  sized  paper  and  successively  irannfem-d  to  m 
japanned  lAaie."— Knight:  Diet.  Mech.,B.  v.  Tranter. 

tr^s'-fer,  s.     [Transfer,  v.} 
L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  The  removal  or  conveyance  of  a  thing 
from  one  person  or  place  to  another ;  trans- 
ference. 

"He  would  not.  however,  part  with  it  till  he  had 
the  cloth  in  his  possession,  and  as  tliere  toiild  be  no 
transfer  of  property.  If  with  equal  cautii.n  I  had 
insisted  upon  the  same  condition,  I  ordered  the  cloth 
to  be  handed  down  to  him."— Cooft;  First  Vot/age. 
bk.  ii.,  ch.  ii. 

2.  The  act  of  conveying  right,  title,  or  pro- 
perty, whether  personal  or  real,  from  one 
person  to  another,  by  sale,  deed,  or  otherwise. 

"Cheques,  Bills  of  Exchange.  Promissoiy  Notes,  are 
all  trnnsfers,  as  they  all  transfer  a  liglit  due  to  one 
party  from  a  second  tn  favour  of  a  third.  But  in  tho 
money  market  and  Stock  Excliaiige,  the  term  has  a 
more  strictly  teclniical  meaning,  and  by  transfer  ia 
understood  the  surrender  by  one  party  in  fjivour  of 
another  of  the  right  to  dividends,  annnitiea,  Ac, 
derived  from  the  shares  of  public  companies,  Qoveru- 
ment  funds,  foreign  stocks,  aud  the  like." ~nnii,illf 
Cou7iting-house  Diet, 

3.  The  deed  or  document  by  which  right, 
title,  or  property  in  anything  is  conveyed 
from  one  person  to  another. 

"  Amsterd.T,ni,  where  Industry  had  been  for  so  many 
years  subsisted  and  circulated  by  tranters  on  paper. ' 
— Berkeley/  :  Querist,  5  250. 

i.  That  which  is  transferred. 
IL  Technically : 

1.  Lithog.  :  An  impression  taken  on  paper, 
cloth,  kf..,  and  then  Laid  upon  an  object  and 
caused  to  adhere  thereto  by  prp,ssiire.  In  en- 
graving, a  tracing  may  be  made  in  pencil  and 
transferred  to  the  ground  by  running  through 
the  plate-press. 

2.  Mil. :  A  soldier  transferred  from  one 
troop  or  company  to  another. 

H  Transfer  of  Land  Acts  : 

Law ;  Various  enactments  designed  to  regu- 
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late  changes  in  the  ownership  of  land.  Various 
Buch  acta  have  been  passed  from  time  to  time 
by  the  legislatures  of  the  several  states,  each 
Btate  having  its  own  system,  so  that  consider- 
able diversity  of  method  exists.  Efforts  to 
simplify  land  transfer  have  been  made,  with 
more  or  less  success,  the  most  radical  change 
from  old  methods  being  that  adopted  in  some 
of  the  Australian  colonies,  in  which  a  complete 
government  registry  is  kept  of  all  transfers 
and  charges  against  land,  so  that  a  sale  can  be 
consummated  without  the  labor  and  expense 
of  searches  and  a  clear  title  be  obtained  in 
little  time  and  at  a  small  cost.  In  England 
improved  methods  of  transfer  have  been 
adopted  to  some  extent. 

transfer  -  book,  s.    A  register  of  the 

transfers  of  property,  stock,  or  shares  from 
one  person  to  another. 

transfer-days,  s.  pi.  Days  fixed  by  the 
Bank  of  England  for  the  transfer,  free  of 
charge,  of  Consols  and  other  Government 
stocks.  Tliese  days  are  Monday,  Tuesday, 
Wednesday,  Thursday,  and  Friday,  before 
tliree  o'clock.  On  Saturday  transfers  may 
he  made,  but  a  transfer-fee  of  2s.  6d.  is  then 
charged. 

transfer-paper,  s.  Prepared  paper  used 
by  lithographer,  or  for  copying  in  a  press. 

transfer-printing,  s.  A  name  apph'ed 
to  anastatic  printing  (q.v.),  and  similar  pro- 


trans-fSr-^-bil'-i-tSr,  s.  [Eng.  transfer- 
cibU ;  •ity,']  The  quality  or  state  of  being 
transferable. 

trans-fer'-a-ble,  *trans-fer'-ra-'ble, 
*trans-fer'-ri-ble.  a,  [Eng.  tratisfer; 
•aUe.} 

1.  Capable  of  being  transferred  or  conveyed 
from  one  person  or  place  to  another. 

*'  We  have  taken  notice  in  the  chapter  on  judge- 
meut  of  the  tranter rable  nature  of  assent,  oud  hiiw 
it  passes  from  tlie  premiaaes  to  the  conclusion." — 
Search :  Light  of  Nature,  vol.  i.,  pt.  iL,  ch.  xviii. 

2.  Capable  of  being  legitimately  passed  or 
conveyed  into  the  possession  of  another,  and 
conveying  to  the  new  owner  all  its  claims, 
rights,  or  privileges :  as,  A  note,  bill  of  ex- 
change, or  other  evidence  of  property,  is 
tran^&nibh  by  endorsement. 

trSns-fer-ee',  trans -fer-ree',  s.  [Eng. 
transfer ;  -ee.]  The  ptjrson  to  whom  a  trans- 
fer is  made. 

trSjis-fer'-en9e,    t  trSjis-fer'-renge,  s. 

[Eng.  transfer  ;  -ence.] 

1.  Ord,  Lang. :  The  act  of  transferring  ;  the 
act  of  conveying  from  one  person  or  place  to 
another ;  transfer. 

"  By  the  mere  tran^errence  of  the  ooncerna  of  Ton- 
quin,  uloug  witli  those  of  Madagascar,  from  the  De- 
partment of  the  Colonies  to  the  Department  of  Foreign 
Aff&ivs."—SCandai-d,  Jan.  18,  1886, 

2.  Scots  Law:  That  step  by  which  a  defend- 
ing action  is  transferred  from  a  person  de- 
ceased to  his  representatives. 

•trans-fer-og'-ra-pliy,  s.  [Eng.  traTv^fe^-; 
0  connect.,  and  Gr.  yp64>ut(grapho)  =  tovn\tQ.\ 
The  act  or  art  of  copying  inscriptions  from 
ancient  tombs,  tablets,  &c. 

trains -fer'-rer,  s.    [Eng.  transfer^  v.;  -er.] 

1.  One  who  transfers  ;  one  who  executes  a 
transfer. 

2.  A  base-plate  for  an  air-pump  receiver, 
which  enables  the  exhausted  receiver  to  be 
removed  from  the  air-pump. 

*  trans -fer-ri-bU'-i-ty,  s.    [Tbansfer- 

ABILITY.] 

•  trans-fer'-ri-ble,  ».    [Transferable.] 

trans-fer'-ror,  *.    [Eng.  transfer;  suflT.  -or.} 
[Tbahsferber.] 
Law :  The  person  who  makes  a  transfer. 

*trans-fig'-ur-ate,  *  trans-fig'-u-rate, 

v.t.    [Formed  from  (ra7is^fifura(io7t  (q.v.).]   To 
transfigure. 

^a,ns-fig-ur-a'-tion,  trans-fig-u-ra'- 
tion,  ''  trans-fig-iir-a-ci-on,  s.  [Fr. 
transfiguration,  from  Lat.  transjigurationem, 
accus.  of  transfiguratio  =  a  transfiguring,  from 
transflguratus,  pa.  par.  of  transfiguro  =  to 
transfigure  (q.v.) ;  Sp.  transjiguracion,  tras- 
figuracion;  Ital.  transjigxirazione^  trasjlgura- 
zione.] 


*  1,  A  change  of  form. 

"For  some  attribute  imniortalitle  to  the  eoule: 
othei-a  devise  a  certaiue  transfiguration  thereol"— /". 
Balland:  Plinie,  bk.  viL,  ch.  Iv. 

2.  Specif.,  the  supernatural  change  in  the 
personal  appearance  of  our  Lord  on  the  Mount. 
(Matt.  xvii.  1-9  ;  Mark  ix.  2-9.) 

"  We  are  told  by  St.  Paul,  that,  in  the  future  state, 
our  vile  bodies  shall  be  transformed  into  the  'like 
ness  of  lu3  glorious  body,"  and  how  glorious  it  is  in 
heaven,  we  may  guess  by  what  it  was  at  his  tran^u- 
ratian  here  on  earth,  during  which  the  scripture  re- 
lates, '  that  his  face  did  sliine  as  the  sun,  and  his 
raiment  was  white  aa  the  light.'"— fioyle  ;  Works,  v. 

3.  A  feast  held  by  certain  branches  of  the 
Christian  Church  on  August  6,  in  commem- 
oration of  such  supernatural  change. 

trans-f  ig'-ure,  *  tran-fyg-nre,  v.t.  [Fr. 
transfigurer,  from  Lat.  transfiguro  =  to  change 
the  figure  of :  trans  =  across  (hence,  implying 
change),  BXidfigura  =  figure,  outward  appear- 
ance ;  Sp.  transfigurar,  trasfigurar ;  Ital. 
transjigurare,  trasfigurare.] 

1.  To  transform ;  to  change  the  outward 
appearance  of. 

"  Then  the  birds  again  transfiffured. 
Beassumed  the  shape  of  mortals. 

Longfellow :  Jliatoatha,  xii. 

*  2.  To  give  an  elevated  or  glorified  appear- 
ance or  character  to  ;  to  elevate  and  glorify ; 
to  idealize. 

trans-fix',  v.t.  [Lat.  transfixus,  pa.  par.  of 
transfigo  =  to  thrust  through :  tra?is =tbrough, 
and  figo  =  to  fix.] 

1.  To  pierce  through,  as  with  »■  pointed 
weapon. 

"  Quite  through  transfixed  with  deadly  dart, 
And  in  her  blood  yet  stceniing  fresh  embayd." 
Spencer:  F.  ft..  III.  xii.  2L 

2.  To  impale. 

"  The  batcher  bird  tramflxet  its  prey  upon  the 
spike  of  a  thoni,  whilst  it  picks  its  bones."— Pale^  ; 
Hoi.  Theology,  ch,  xii. 

trans-fix'-ion  (X  as  ksh),  s.    [Transfix.] 

1.  Theactoftransfixing  or  piercing  through, 

2.  The  state  of  being  transfixed. 

"  Sixe  severall  times  do  we  find  that  Christ  shed 
blood ;  in  his  circumcision,  iu  his  agonie,  in  his 
crowning,  in  his  scourging,  in  his  amxion,  iu  his 
transfixion," — Bp.  Salt:  Sermon  on  Gal.  ii,  20. 

tr&ns-flu'-ent,  a.  [Lat.  transfiuens,  pr.  par. 
of  traiisJtuo'=  to  flow  across  :  trans  =  across, 
and  Jluo  =  to  flow.] 

*  1.  Ord.  Lang. :  Flowing  or  running  across 
or  through  :  as,  a  transfluent  stream. 

2.  Her.  :  A  term  used  of  water  represented 
as  running  through  the  arches  of  a  bridge. 

*  trans-flux',  s.  [Lat.  transjliixus,  pa.  par. 
of  transjluo.]  [Transfluent.]  A  flowing 
tlu-ough  or  beyond. 

*trans'-fdr-ate,  v.t.  [Lat.  transforatus,  pa. 
par.  of  transforo  =  to  bore  or  pierce  through  : 
trans  =  through,  aiid/oro  =  to  bore.]  To  bore 
through,  to  perforate. 

trans-form',  *  trans-forme,   *  trans- 

fourm,  v.t.  &  i.  [Fr.  transformer,  from  Lat. 
<ra7ts/ormo  =  to  change  the  form  of:  trans  = 
across  (hence,  implying  change),  and  forma— 
form ;  Sp.  transformar,  trasformar ;  Ital.  trans- 
formare,  trasformare.} 

A.  Transitive: 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  To  change  the  form  or  appearance  of ;  to 
change  in  shape  or  appearance  ;  to  metamor- 
phose. 

"  A  strange  nervous  convulsion  vhich  sometimes 
transformed  his  countenance,  during  a  few  momenta, 
into  an  object  on  which  it  was  impoflaible  to  look 
without  terror. "—jl/aeaM/ay.-  ffist.  Eng.,  ch.  xxiii. 

2.  To  change  into  another  substance  ;  to 
transmute  :  as,  To  transform  lead  into  gold. 

3.  To  change ;  to  alter  to  something  else ; 
to  convert. 

*•  But  ah  I  by  constant  heed  I  know. 
How  oft  the  sadness  that  I  show 
Transforms  thy  smiles  to  looks  of  woe.** 

Cowper :  To  Mary. 

'  4.  To  change  in  nature,  disposition, 
character,  or  the  like. 

"  Be  ye  transform^  by  the  renewing  of  your  mind." 
— Romans  xii.  2. 

*  5.  Amongst  the  mystics,  to  change,  as 
the  contemplative  soul  into  a  divine  sub- 
stanre  by  which  it  is  lost  or  swallowed  up  in 
the  divine  nature. 

IL  Math. :  To  change  the  form  of :  as, 

(1)  To  change  the  form  of  a  geometrical 

figure  or  solid  without  altering  its  area  or 

solidity. 


(2)  To  change  the  form  of  an  algebraic 
equation  witliout  destroying  the  equality  o* 
its  members. 

(8)  To  change  the  form  of  a  fraction  without 
altering  its  value. 

*  B,  Intrans. :  To  be  changed  in  form  or 
appearance ;  to  be  metamorphosed. 

"  His  hair  trat^forms  to  down,  his  flngers  meet 
Iu  skinny  films,  and  shape  his  oary  feet." 

Addison.    (Todd.) 

tr&ns-form'-a-ble,   a.     [Eng.   transform,; 
-able.]    Capable  of  being  ti-ansformed. 

trans  -  for  -  ma'-tion,  *  trans  -  for  -  ma^  - 
ci-on,  s.  [Fr,  transfoi-jnation,  from  Lat. 
tra-nsformationem,  accus.  of  transformatio, 
from  transformatus,  pa.  par.  of  <ra?is/or)fto — 
to  transform  (q.v.) ;  Sp.  transformacion,  tra9- 
forvioGion;  Ital.  transfomiazione,  trasfoi-mO' 
eione.] 
L  Ordinary  Language : 
1,  The  act  of  changing  the  form  or  appear- 
ance of ;  the  act  or  operation  of  changing  th« 
external  appearance  of. 

"  Upon  whose  dead  corpse  there  was  such  mlsoBC^ 
Such  beastly  shameless  trajtfformation, 
By  those  Welchmen  done,  as  may  not  m. 
Without  much  shame,  retold  or  spoken  of. 


2.  The  state  of  being  changed  in  form  or 
appearance ;  a  change  in  form,  appearance, 
nature,  disposition,  character,  or  the  like; 
metamorphosis. 

"  What  beast  couldst  thou  be,  that  were  not  subjeot 
to  a  beast?  And  what  a  beast  art  thou  already,  and. 
seest  not  thy  loss  in  tran^ormation  f — Shakesp. :  Timon 
qf  Athens,  iv  3. 

3.  The  change  of  one  metal  or  substance 
into  another :  as,  the  transformation  of  lead 
into  gold ;  transmutation. 

*  4.  A  conversion  from  sinfulness  to  lioly 
obedience. 

"  Thus  it  must  be  in  our  transformation  onwards  ; 
the  Spirit  of  God  doth  thus  alter  us  through  grace, 
whiles  we  are  yet,  for  essence,  the  same." — JJp.  itaU: 
The  Estate  of  a  Christian. 

*  5.  The  change  of  tlie  soul  into  a  diviuo 
substance,  as  amongst  the  mystics. 

*  6.  The  shape  or  appearance  to  which  one 
has  been  changed. 

"  My  tran^oj-mation  hath  been  washed  and  oud- 
gelied."— Shakesp. ;  Merry  Wives,  iv.  5. 
II.  Technically: 

1.  Biol. :  The  series  of  changes  which  every 
germ  undergoes  in  reaching  tlte  embryonic- 
condition,  either  in  the  body  of  the  parent  or 
within  the  egg,  as  distinguished  from  thoee  ■ 
which  species  born  in  an  imperfectly  developed 
state  present  in  the  course  of  their  external 
life,  and  which  are  more  generally  known  aa. 
metamorphosis  (q.v.). 

2.  Chem. :  A  term  applied  to  those  chemi- 
cal changes  whereby  an  entirely  new  set  of 
compounds  is  produced,  as  when  sugar  is 
converted  by  the  aid  of  a  ferment  into  alc(H 
hoi  and  carbonic  anhydride,  or  where  coniplei" 
compounds  are  resolved  by  the  aid  of  de- 
structive distillation  into  simpler  substances^ 
usually  called  transformation  products. 

3.  Math.  :  The  operation  or  process  oC 
changing  in  form  or  expression  :  as, 

(1)  The  change  of  a  given  geometrical 
figure  into  another  of  equal  area,  but  of  a 
dilferent  number  of  sides,  or  of  a  given  solid 
into  another  of  equal  sohdity,  but  having  a. 
ditferent  number  of  faces. 

(2)  The  operation  of  changing  the  form  of 
an  equation  without  destroying  the  equality 
of  its  members.  All  tlie  operations  periforinefll 
upon  equations,  in  order  to  simplify  them  or 
to  solve  them,  are  transformations. 

(3)  The  operation  of  changing  the  form  of  a 
fraction  without  changing  its  value.  The 
operations  of  reducing  to  simplest  terms,  ck 
changing  the  fractional  unit,  &c.,  are  tians- 
formations. 

4.  Pathol. ;  The  morbid  change  of  oiw 
structure  into  another,  as  when  muscle  is- 
transformed  into  fat,  or  ossification  of  tlie 
heart  takes  place. 

5.  Physiol. ;  The  change  which  takes  place 
in  the  blood  in  its  passage  from  the  arterial  to 
the  venous  system.  This  change  is  of  three 
kinds  :  (1)  contributing  to  the  growth  of  non- 
vascular tissue ;  (2)  contributing  to  the  growth 
of  the  organized  substance  of  the  various 
organs;  and  (3)  the  separation  of  mucus, 
urine,  bile,  &c.,  from  the  blood. 

6.  Theatre :  A  transformation-scene  (q.v.). 
transformation-mytli,  s. 

Anthrop. :  A  myth  which  represents  a  human 


fate,  fat,  f^re,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  irit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  p6t» 
or  wore  W9lf^  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  ciire,  onite,  cur,  rule,  full;  try,  Syrian,    aa,  ce  =  e;  ey  =  a;  qu  =  kw« 


transformative  -  transient 
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being  as  changed,  into  an  animal,  a  tree  or 

plant,  or  some  iuauiniate  being. 

"  Tlie  ethnographic  Etudent  tiuds  a  cnrloos  interest 
In  traii'iforyna.tion-TnythB  like  Ovid's,  keei)inK  up  03 
thuy  do  vestiges  of  uliiioBouhy  uf  archajo  typa" — 
Tj/lw:  Pritn.  CtUt.  (ed.  1873).  li.  220. 

transformation  of  energy,  s. 

Physics ;  (See  extract). 

"  It  has  been  fouod  by  experiment  that  when  one 
kind  ot  eiienfy  disapiieiirs  or  is  expended,  eiiertfy  of 
Buiiiij  other  knul  ia  produced,  aud  that,  under  intiper 
cuiiditioiis,  the  diaaijyefurauce  of  unyoue  of  the  known 
kinds  of  energy  can  be  made  to  give  riae  to  a  greater 
or  lessaiiiount  of  any  other  kind.  One  of  tlie  siniplest 
Illustrations  that  cani  be  given  of  this  trau^oi-ntatioii 
of  enargi/  la  aitbrded  by  the  uscillations  of  a  pendulum. 
When  the  pendulum  is  at  rest  in  its  lowest  position 
it  does  not  possess  any  energy,  for  it  has  no  powi;r  of 
setting  either  itaolf  or  other  bodies  in  motion  or  of 
procluciug  in  them  any  kind  of  change.  In  order  to 
set  the  i)endulum  oscillating,  work  must  be  done  upon 
it,  and  it  thereafter  possesses  an  amount  of  energy 
corresponding  to  the  work  that  has  been  expended. 
When  it  has  reached  either  end  of  its  path,  the  pen- 
dulum is  for  an  instant  at  rest,  but  it  possesses  energy 
by  virtue  of  its  position,  aud  can  do  an  amount  of 
work  while  falling  to  its  lowest  position  which  is 
reijresented  by  the  product  of  Its  weight  into  the 
vertical  height  through  which  its  centre  of  gravity 
descends.  When  at  the  middle  of  its  path  the  i>en- 
duluni  is  passing  through  its  position  of  equilibrium, 
and  has  no  power  of  doing  work  by  falling  lower  ;  but 
it  now  possesses  energy  by  virtue  of  the  velocity  which 
it  biis  gained,  aud  this  energy  ia  able  to  carry  it  up  on 
the  second  side  of  its  lowest  position  to  a  height  ec^ual 
*o  that  from  which  it  has  descended  on  the  fli-st  side. 
By  the  time  it  reaches  this  position  the  pendulum 
has  lost  all  its  velocity,  but  it  has  regained  the  power 
of  falling:  this,  in  its  turn,  is  lost  as  the  pendulum 
returns  again  to  its  lowest  position,  but  at  the  same 
time  it  regiiins  its  previous  velocity.  Thus  during 
every  quarter  of  an  oscillation,  the  energy  of  the  pen- 
dulum changes  from  potential  energy  of  j)osition  into 
actual  ener^'y  or  energy  ol  ra*ti<in,  or  wice  veisd."  — 
Ganot :  Physics  {e([.  Atkinson),  §  6r>. 

transformation  -  products,     s.   pi. 

[TUANSFOR.MATION,   11.  2.) 

transformation-scene,  s. 

i  healre :  .\  guigeou^  .siene  at  the  end  of  the 
opening  of  a  paiituniiiiie,  in  which  tlie  princi- 
pal cliaracttir.s  were  fonnerly  supposed  to  lie 
t-l■all^^(>^llled  nito  the  cliief  cliaractei's  in  the 
harleqniuinle  which  immediately  follows.  The 
transformation -hcene  siill  fnrms  a  special 
feature  of  the  pantominit:,  and  introduces 
the  characters  of  the  harlequinade,  but  there 
is  no  longer  any  change.  [Rally.]  The  name 
has  nothing  to  do  with  the  gradual  unfolding 
and  development  of  the  scene. 

•  trans-for'-ma-tive,  a.  [Eng.  transform; 
-ative.]  Havmg'  the  power  or  tendency  to 
transform. 

trans-form' -ism,  s.  [Ft.  transformisme.] 
BioL :  The  hypothesis  that  all  existing 
species  are  the  product  of  the  metamorphosis 
of  other  forms  of  living  beings  ;  and  that  the 
■biological  phenomena  which  they  exliibit  are 
the  results  of  the  inteiuction,  through  past 
time,  of  two  series  of  factors:  (1)  a  piocess 
of  morphological  and  concomitant  physio- 
logical modification  ;  (2)  a  process  of  cliange 
in  the  condition  of  the  earth's  surface. 

"  And  there  are  two  forms  of  the  latter  fevolution] 
hjliothesis  ;  for,  it  may  he  assumed,  on  tlie  one  hand, 
that  cray  rtahea  have  come  into  existence  independently 
of  any  other  form  of  living  matter,  which  is  the  hypo- 
thesis of  spontaneous  or  eciuivocal  generation,  or  ubio- 
genesis;  or,  (jn  the  other  hand,  we  may  suppose  that 
crayHshes  have  resulted  from  the  modification  of  some 
wtlier  form  of  living  matter ;  and  this  is  what,  to 
borrow  a  useful  word  from  the  French  language,  Is 
known  as  tran^ormis7n,"Siixlei/ :  The  Crayjlsh, 
p.  318. 

•trans-freiglit'  (freight  as  £rat),  v.i.  [See 
def.]    A  corruption  of  transfrete  (q.v.). 

"They  arm.  and  transfreight ;  and  about  the  year 
689  obtiin  the  rule  over  us. '—  Waierhottte .-  Apology 
for  Learning,  p.  52.    (16S3). 

•  trans-fre-ta'-tion,  s.  [Lat.  transfreicUio, 
from  transfretatus,  pa.  par.  of  trans/reto=  to 
cross  the  sea ;  Sp.  tra-ns/retacionj  trcisfretacion.] 
t'l'KANSFRETE.]  A  passiug  over  or  crossing  a 
strait  or  narrow  sea. 

"  She  had  a  rougli  passage  in  her  tran^reeation  to 
Dover  Castle."— -//o««r« :  Letters,  bk.  i.,  let.  22. 

•trans-frete',  v.t.  &  i.  [Ft.  transfrcter^  from 
Lat.  trans/reto,  from  iraus  =  across,  over,  and 
fretum,  =  a  strait,  the  sea ;  Sp.  transfreiar, 
trasfretar.'] 

A.  Trails. :  To  cross  or  pass  over,  as  a 
strait  or  narrow  sea. 

*■  So  tran^/reting  the  IllyrUin  sea"       Locrrne^  1. 1. 

B.  Intrans.:  To  pass  over  a  strait  or  narrow 
sea. 

"  'Being  tran^freted  and  passed  over  the  Hlrcanian 
Bea." — Urquha/rt:  Babelais. 

*trans'-fuge,  *  tran»-fu'-gi-tive,  s.  [Lat. 

tramfitga=a.  deserter,   from  «ra7ia  =  across, 
and  /«fifio  =  to  fly.]    A  deserter;   a  soldier 


who  goes  over  to  the  enemy  in  time  of  war ; 
hence,  a  turncoat,  an  apostate. 

"The  protection  of  deserters  and  tran^uges  is  the 

invariable  rule  of  every  service  in  the  world.  "—j[.ord 

Stanhope  :  MisaAl.,  Second  Series,  p.  18. 

*  trans  -  fund',  v.t.  [Lat.  transfundo  =  to 
pour  out  of  one  vessel  into  another,  to  trans- 
fuse :  iraTis  =  acruss,  and  /undo  — to  pour.] 
To  transfuse. 

"  Its  [gratitude!  beat  lUBtrument  tlierefore  is  speech, 
that  most  natural,  pmijer,  and  easie  mean  of  conver- 
sation, of  signifyiub'  our  conceptions,  of  conveying, 
and  as  it  were  trnnsfundtng  our  tliouglits  aud  our 
passions  into  each  other."— /(urrow) :  HermoTtts,  vol.  1„ 
ser.  e. 

trans-fuse',  v.t.  [l^t.  traiisfusiis,  pa.  par.  of 
transfundo  =  to  transfund  (q.v.);  Fr.  tratis- 
fuser.  ] 

*  1,  Ordinary  Langiiage: 

1.  To  pour  out  of  one  vessel  into  another  ; 
to  transfer  by  pouring. 

"Where  the  juices  are  in  a  morbid  state,  if  one  could 
suppose  all  the  unsound  juices  taken  away  and  sound 
juices  immediately  transfused,  tlie  sound  juices  would 
grow  morbid." — Arbuthnot. 

2.  To  cause  to  pass  from  one  into  anutlier  ; 
to  instil ;  to  cause  to  be  imbibed. 

"The  virtue  of  one  generation'wHH  transited,  by 
the  magick  of  t;xani^>)e,  into  teveial  ;  and  a  spirit  of 
hernism  was  maintained  thruugii  umuy  ages  of  that 
connnonwejiith."—  BoUngbroke  :  Study  (y  Eistury, 
let.  2. 

II.  Surg.  :  To  transfer  from  the  veins  or 
arteries  of  one  ani4nal  to  those  of  another. 

*  trans  -  fUS'-  i  -  ble,  a.  [Eng.  transfus{e) ; 
■ahle.\    Capable  of  being  transfused. 

trans  -  fu'  -  slon,   s.     [Lat.   transfusio,    from 

traii-^Jabih,  pa.  par.  of  transfundo  =■  to  trans- 
fust;  i^q.v.J ;  tip.  trwus/usion,  trafusloii ;  Ital. 
traiLSjtisioiie,  trafiisiotte.] 

1.  Old.  Lung.  :  The  act  or  process  of  trans- 
fusing, or  of  i»ouring,  as  a  liquor,  out  of  one 
ves^yl  into  another;  a  causing  to  pass  from  one 
into  another  ;  the  state  of  being  transfused. 

"  It  is  with  languages  as  'tis  wilh  liquors,  which  by 
tran^uhiott  use  to  take  wind  from  one  vessel  to 
a,nolhvi."— flowe II ,   Letters,  lik.  ii.,  let.  -17. 

2.  Sarg. :  The  opeiation  ui  transmitting 
blood  Irom  tlje  veins  of  one  living  animal  to 
those  of  another,  or  fnnn  those  of  a  man  or 
one  of  the  lower  animals  into  a  man,  with  the 
view  of  restoring  the  vigour  of  exhausted  sub- 
jects. Tlie  idea  of  renewing  vital  power  by 
tlie  transfusion  of  the  blood  seems  to  have 
been  familiar  to  the  ancients,  and  is  found  in 
the  works  of  the  alchemists  of  the  Middle 
Ages,  who  imagined  that  it  might  be  the 
means  of  perpetuating  youth.  The  operation 
is  now  frequently  resoited  to  in  cases  of  ex- 
treme loss  of  blood  by  hyemorihage,  especially 
when  connected  with  labour.  Modern  ex- 
periments, particularly  those  of  Prevost  and 
Dumas,  show  that  the  blood  of  calves  or 
sheep  injected  into  the  veins  of  a  cat  or  rabbit 
is  fatal,  and  mammals  into  whose  veins  the 
blood  of  birds  is  transfused  die.  The  experi- 
ments of  Milne-Edwards  and  Lafond  indicate 
that  this  result  does  not  take  place  when  the 
animals  belong  to  nearly  allied  species;  thus 
an  ass,  whose  blood  was  nearly  exliausted, 
recovered  when  the  blood  of  a  horse  was 
transfused  into  its  veins. 

"The  experiment  of  transfusion  proves,  that  the 
blood  of  one  animal  will  serve  for  another."— Paley.- 
Natural  Theology,  ch.  xxv. 

*  trans-fu'-sive,  a.  [Eng.  transfus(e);  -ive.'] 
Tending  or  having  power  to  transfuse. 

*  trans-gan-get'-ic,  a.  [Pref.  trans-,  and 
Eng.  Gangetic.]  On  the  opposite  side  of  the 
Ganges  ;  pertaining  or  relating  to  countries 
on  the  other  side  of  the  Ganges. 

trans  -  gress',  *  trans-gresse,  v.t.  &  i. 
[Lat.  transgressus,  pa.  pai'.  of  transgredior  = 
to  stej)  over,  to  pass  over  :  trans  =  across, 
over,  and  gradior  —  to  step,  to  walk  ;  Fr. 
traiisgresser  (O.  Fr.  transgredir) ;  Sp.  trans- 
trasgredir ;  Ital.  Prarhsgredire,  tras- 
■] 
A*  Transitive: 

*  I,  Lit. :  To  pass  over  or  beyond  ;  to  over- 
step. 

"  Apt  to  run  riot  and  transgress  the  goal. 

Lryden.   {Todd.) 
II.  Figuratively: 

1,  To  overpass  or  overstep,  as  some  law  or 
rule  prescribed ;  to  break,  to  violate,  to  in- 
fringe. 

"  Humane  laws  oblige  only  that  they  be  not  despised, 
that  is,  that  they  be  not  transgressed  without  a  reason- 
able cause." — ^p.  Taylor:  /tule  of  Conscience,  bk,  iii., 
ch.  1. 


*  2.  To  offend  against ;  to  thwai-t,  to  vedt, 
to  cross. 

"  Wliy  give  you  peace  to  this  intemperate  beast 
That  hath  so  l«ng  transg reused  you  ?" 

Svaum.  tfc  Ftct.    ( Webster^ 

B.  Intrans. :  To  offend  by  violating  a  law 
or  ]-ule  ;  to  sin. 

"  Aclian  transgressed  in  the  thing  accuiaed." — 
1  Chronicltis  ii.  7. 

1[  For  the  difference  between  to  transgress 
and  to  i-iiffringe,  see  Infringe. 

"  trans -gress'-i-ble,  a.  [Eng.  tramgress; 
-tble.l  Capable  of  being  transgi'essed ;  liable 
to  be  transgressed. 

trans -gress- ion  (ss  as  sh),  *  trans- 
gres  -  sy  -  on,  s.  [  Fr.  transgression,  from 
Lat.  transgressionem,  accus.  of  tranbgressio^ 
from  transgressus,  pa.  par.  of  transqred.'Uir ; 
Sp.  transgresion,  trasgresiun  ;  Ital.  transyres- 
sione,  trasgressione.]    [Transgress.] 

1,  The  act  of  transgressing ;  the  act  o* 
breaking  or  violating  any  law  or  rule,  moral 
or  civil,  prescribed,  expressed,  or  implied. 

"Sin  is  a  transgrcBf.iori  of  some  law."— Z(p.  Taylort 
Rule  of  Conscience,  bk.  ii.,  ch.  i. 

2.  A  breach  or  violation  of  any  law  or  rule  ; 
an  offence,  a  crime,  a  fault,  a  trespass,  a 
misdeed, 

"Forgive  thy  people  all  their  traTisgressUms.''— 
1  Kings  viii.  50, 

*  trans-grees'-ion-al  (ss  as  sh),  a.  [En& 
transgression  ;  -al.]  Pertaining  or  relating  to 
transgression ;  involving  transgression. 

"Forgive  this  transgresbianal  rapture:  receive  my 
thanks  for  your  Itind  letter," — Burnet :  Hist.  Own 
Time. 

*  trans-gress'-ive,  a.  [Eng.  transgress; 
-ive.]  Inclined  or  apt  to  transgress  ;  faulty, 
sinful,  culpable. 

"Adam  perhaps  would  have  sinned  without  the 
flujj^estion  of  Satan,  and  from  the  transgressivc  infir- 
mities of  himself  mi^ht  have  erred  alone." — Browne: 
Vulgar  £rrours,  bk.  i.,  ch.  x. 

*  trans -gress'- ive-Iy",  adv.  [Eng.  trans- 
gressive  ;  -iy.]    In  a  transgressjive  manner  ;  by 

transgression. 

trans-gress'-dr,  *  trans-gress-our,    «. 

[Fr.  transyresseur,  from  Lat.  transgressorerti, 
accus.  of  transgressor,  from  transgressus,  psL 
par.  of  transgredior.]  [Transgress.]  One  who 
transgresses  ;  one  who  violates  or  infringes  a 
law,  rule,  or  command  ;  a  sinner,  an  offender. 

"And  albeit  that  this  ryot  was  after  greuously 
ahewyd  agayue  the  commons  of  the  cytie,  yet  it  passya 
vnponysshed,  for  the  great  noumbre  of  the  trans- 
gressours," — Fabyaii:  Chronyelc  {an.  1160). 

^  tran  -  shape',  v.t.  [Pref.  (rams- =  across, 
hence  implying  change,  and  Eng.  shape.]  To 
alter  the  shape  or  form  of ;  to  transform, 

"  By  a  gracious  influenced  tratishaped 
Into  the  olive,  pomegranate,  mulberry," 

Webster.    (IBM.) 

tran-ship',  v.t.  &  i.  [Fref.  tran^-,  and  Eng. 
ship] 

A.  Trans. :  To  convey  or  transfer  from  one 
ship  to  another. 

"Cargo  (pig  iron)  being  transhipped  to  steamer*— 
^aUy  News,  Feb.  1, 1886. 

*  B.  Intrans. :  To  pass  or  cliange  from  one 
ship  to  another. 

"  Transhipping  from  steamer  to  steamer."— Z>»fl!v 
Telegraph,  Nov.  IB,  1885. 

tr^n-slup'-ment,  s.  [Pref.  trans-,  and  Eng, 
shipnient.]  The  act  of  transhipping,  or  of 
transferring  from  one  ship  to  another. 

*  tran^-hu'-man,  a.  [Pref.  trans-,  and  Bn^ 
human  (q.v.).]  Beyond  or  more  thanhumaa; 
superhuman. 

*  tran^-hu'-man-ize,  v.t.    [Pref.  (raws-,        , 
and  Eng.   humanize  (q.v.).]     To  elevate   or 
transform    to    something    beyond    or   al'ove 
what  is  human  ;  to  change  from  a  human 
into  a  higher,  nobler,  or  celebtial  nature. 

*  tran'-si-en9e,  *  tran -si-en-fy  (or  si-en 
as  shen),  s.     [Eng.  traTisien{t) ;  -ce,  -cy.] 

1.  The  quality  or  state' of  being  transient; 
transientness. 

"  Here,  from  time  and  transience  won, 
Beauty  has  her  charms  resigned." 

Brooke :  An  AntheTO. 

2.  Something  transient,  or  not  durable  off 
permanent. 

"Poor  sickly  transiencies  that  we  are,  coveting  wo 
know  not  what,"— CaWy/e:  Reminiscences,  i.  318. 

tran'-si-ent  (or  si-ent  as  shent),  a.  &  ». 

[Lat.  trdnsiens,  pr.  par.  of  transeo  =  to  go 


toil,  tao^ ;  p^t,  j6t^1  ;  cat,  yell,  chorus,  yhin.  hengh ;  go,  gem ;  thin,  this ;  sin,  as ;  expect,  Xenophon,  e^cist.   -ing. 
-dan.  -tian  =  sh^n.    -tion,  -sion  =  shun ;  -tion,  -^ion  -  zhun.    -clous,  -tious,  -sious  =  shus.   -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  bgl,  dgL 
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transiently— transition 


*cro3a,  to  pass  away ;  trans  =  across,  and  eo 
=  to  go.] 

A*  As  adjective: 

J.  Ordinary  Laiiguage : 

*  1.  Passing  on  from  one  to  another. 

"For  we  grow  Bicfc  many  times  by  iiitauteloualy 
eouversing  with  Ine  disease :  but  iio  luaii  grows  well 
by  accompauyiug  the  bi^thy :  thu£  iudeed  it  i3  with 
the  healtliiness  of  the  body :  it  hath  no  traiisieiit 
force  on  others,  but  the  strength  aud  bealthiiiess  of 
the  niinde  carries  witli  it  a  gracious  kiiide  of  iufec- 
tloii:  aud  coinmuu  experience  tells  us,  that  nothiug 
profits  evil  men  more  than  the  company  of  the  good.  ' 
— Bales:  /iemaing;  Sei-Tnon  on  Roni.  xiv.  l. 

2.  Passing  over  or  across  a  space  or  scene 
Xn  a  short  period  of  time,  and  then  disapi>eiU"- 
ing ;  not  stationary ;  not  lasting  or  durable  ; 
transitory. 

"  How  soon  hath  thy  prediction,  aeer  blest, 
Measured  this  transient  world,  the  race  of  time, 
.  TiU  time  stand  fixed."         Hilton :  P.  I.,  xii.  654. 

\        3.  Hasty,  momentary,  passing,  brief. 

"  This  vale  he  might  have  seen 
With  trantient  observation." 

Wxyrdsworih:  Excuriion,  bk.  vii. 

4.  Brief,  shoi-t. 

"  At  length  bis  tranxUnt  respite  past." 

Cowper:  Castaway. 

n.  Music :  Applied  to  a  chord  introduced 
Ibr  the  purpose  of  making  a  more  easy  and 
agreeable  transition  between  two  chords 
relonging  to  unrelated  keys. 

*  B.  As  subst. :  That  wliich  passes  away  In 
a  short  space  of  time  ;  that  which  is  tempo- 
rary or  transitory;  anything  not  permanent 
or  durable. 

"  For  before  it  can  fix  to  the  observation  of  any  one 
tts  object  is  gone :  whereas,  were  there  any  consider- 
able thwart  In  the  motion ;  it  would  l>e  a  kind  ot  stop 
or  arrest,  by  the  benefit  of  which  the  auul  might  have 
a  glance  of  the  fugitive  tTansient."~OlanvUl :  Vaniljf 
tif  Dogmatizing,  ch.  ix. 

traiisient-e£fect»  s. 

Paint. :  A  representation  of  appearances 
In  nature  produced  by  causes  that  are  not 
stationary,  as  the  shadows  east  by  a  passing 
cloud.  'J'he  term  accident  has  often  the  same 
signification. 

transient-modulation.  -'■. 

M  itsic :  The  temporary  introduction  of 
chords  or  progressions  from  an  unrelated  key. 

•  trSn'-M-ent-ljr  (or  si-ent  as  shent),  adv. 
[Eng.  transient ;  -ly.]  In  a  transient  manner; 
in  passing ;  for  a  short  time ;  not  with  con- 
tinuance, permanence,  or  durability. 

"But  tlie  gre.-t.test  and  the  noblest  objects  of  the 
human  iiiiuu  are  very  «rai7Si«*rZy,  at  best,  the  object 
of  theirs."— BoUngbroke:  Egsayi:  Authority  on  J/ai- 
tert  c^  Iteligion. 

tran'-^-ent-ness  (or  si-ent  as  shent),  s. 

[Eng.  transient;  -ness.\  The  quality  or  state 
of  Iwing  transient;  speedy  passage ;  shortness 
of  duration  or  continuance. 

"  It  were  to  be  wished  that  all  words  of  this  sort,  as 
they  resemble  the  wind  in  fury  and  iinpetuousDess, 
BO  they  niight  do  also  in  trantientneu  and  sadden 
expiration.'  —Decay  of  Piety. 

•  tran-sil'-i-en9e,  *  tran-sil'-i-en-yjr,  a. 

[Lat.  transiliens,  pr.  par.  of  transilio  ~  to 
leap  across  :  trans  =  across,  over,  and  salio 
=  to  leap.]  A  leap  or  spring  from  one  thing 
to  another. 

"By  an  unadvised  trantUiency  leaping  from  the 
efiect  to  its  remotest  cause,  we  observe  not  the  con- 
nection of  more  immediate  causalities.' — GlanviH: 
t,  ch.  xii. 


•trSna-in-cor-por-a'-tlon,  a.    [Pref. 

trans-,  and  Eng.  incorporation  (q.v.).]  Change 
made  by  the  soul  into  different  bodies ;  me- 
tempsychosis. 

"Curious  information  ...  on  the  transincarpoTa. 
Uon  of  souls.  ■■—  IV.  Taylor  qf  Jfonffich  (Memoir  iL  305). 

trans -ir'- -e,  s.  [Lat.=togo  through.]  [Tran- 
sient.] A  custom-house  warrant,  giving  free 
passage  for  goods  to  a  place  ;  a  permit. 

tran'-sit,  s.     [Lat.  transitus  =  a  passing  over, 
a  jiassage,  from  transeo  =  to  pass  over  ;  Ger. 
(comm.)  transit;  Fr.  (coniin.)  transit;  ItaL 
Pransito.]    [Transient.] 
L  Ordinary  Langiuige: 

1.  A  passing  over  or  through  ;  conveyance ; 
a  passage.  (Used  of  things  more  frequently 
tiian  of  persons.) 

"A  handy  gap  on  the  left  provided  a  very  safe 
means  of  transit  for  the  division."— ficW,  Feb.  13, 1880. 

2.  The  conveyance  of  goods ;  the  act  or 
process  of  causing  to  pass. 

■*  Arrangements  have  been  made  for  transit  of  goods 
and  passengers  to  and  from  the  docks  over  aU  the 
leading  Wne^"— Daily  Telegraph,  Jan.  31,  18B5. 

3.  A  line  of  passage  or  conveyance  through 
a  country. 


IL  Technically : 

1.  Astronomy  : 

(1)  The  passage  of  a  heavenly  body  over 

the  meridian. 

(2)  The  passage  of  one  of  the  inferior  planets, 
Mercury  or  Venus,  uver  the  sun's  disc.  Mer- 
cury being  so  near  the  sun,  and  so  difficult  to 
observe  with  accuiary,  its  transits  are  not 
nearly  so  important  to  astronomers  as  those  of 
Venus.  In  1716  Dr.  Halley  publislied  a  paper 
in  the  Philosophical  Transactions,  advising  thnt 
the  transits  of  Venus  over  tlie  sun's  disc  which 
would  occur  in  A.n.  1761  and  17iJi>  sliould  be 
taken  advantage  of  for  the  pnrpuso  of  ascer- 
taining the  sun's  distance  from  the  earth. 
Though  he  was  dead  long  before  these  dates 
arrived,  the  government  of  the  day  acted  un 
his  suggestion.  In  1769the  celebrated  Cajitain 
Cook  was  sent  to  Otaheile  for  the  purpose  of 
noting  tlje  transit,  another  observer  being 
despatched  to  Lapland.  The  observations  of 
the  latter  being  erroneous  the  distance  of  the 
sun  was  exaggeiated  by  about  three  millions 
of  miles.  In  1874,  when  tlie  next  transit  oc- 
curred, all  civilized  nations  sent  fortli  scien- 
tific men  to  obseive  it.  It  was  known  that  it 
would  be  invisible  at  Greenwich,  but  expedi- 
tions were  sent  out  by  the  British  Government 
to  the  Sandwich  Islands,  to  New  Zealand, 
Egypt,  Rodriguez,  and  Kerguelen  Island. 
Other  nations  occupied  other  stations,  and  the 
weather  proved  suitable  at  uiost  places  for 
accurate  observation.  Transits  of  Venus 
cuine,  after  long  intervals,  in  pairs,  eight  years 
apai-t ;  and  another  tran-'it  took  place  on  the 
afternoon  of  Dec.  6,  1SS2,  In  the  British 
Isles  the  weather  was  generjlly  unfavourable, 
clouds  with  occasional  snowfiakes  obscuring 
the  sky  at  Greenwicli,  and  tlirough  nearly  all 
Great  Britain,  except  on  the  western  coast. 
At  Dublin,  partial  observations  were  obtain- 
able ;  and  of  various  British  expeditions  sent 
abroad,  complete  success  wasobtained  in  Mada- 
gascar and  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Ob- 
servers from  the  United  States  and  other  coun- 
tries were  also  successful.  Tlie  observation  of 
the  distance  the  planet  moves  to  the  right  and 
left  of  the  sun,  in  describing  its  orbit,  enables 
an  astronomer  to  ascertain  tlie  relative  dis- 
tance of  the  two  luminaries.  The  relative 
breadth  of  the  sun's  diameter  as  compared  with 
his  distance  from  the  earth,  is  also  easily  ascer- 
tained. If  then  two  observers  on  the  surface 
of  our  sphere  take  their  stations  at  judiciously 
selected  points,  as  widely  apart  as  possible, 
and  note  a  transit  of  Venus,  the  planet  will 
have  a  lesser  line  to  traverse  at  the  one  place 
than  the  other,  and  will  do  it  in  a  shorter 
time.  From  accurate  notation  of  the  differ- 
ence in  time  taken  in  connection  with  the 
difference  in  length  it  is  possible  to  calculate, 
first  the  breadth  of  the  sun,  and  secondly  his 
distance  from  the  earth.  When  the  materials 
obtained  in  connexion  with  the  two  transits 
were  worked  out,  it  was  found,  as  Hansen 
had  suspected,  that  the  sun's  distance  had 
been  over-estimated,  and  it  was  reduced  from 
95,300,000  to  92, 700,000 miles.  Tlie  next  transits 
of  Mercury  will  be  on  May  9,  1891,  and  Nov. 
10, 1894 ;  the  next  of  Venus  on  June  7,  2004, 
and  June  5,  2012.    [Sun.] 

*'  As  the  day  of  observation  now  approached,  I  deter 
mined  in  consequence  of  some  hints  which  had  been 
given  me  by  Lord  Morton,  to  send  out  two  parties  to 
obaerve  the  transit  from  otlier  aituatiuna."— Ctwi ; 
First  Voyage,  bk.  i.,  ch.  xiii. 

(3)  A  transit-instrument  (q.v.) 

2.  EngiTi.  :  A  portable  instrument  resembl- 
ing a  theodolite,  designed  for  measuring  both 
horizontal  and  vertical  angles.  It  is  pro- 
vided with  horizontal  and  vertical  graduated 
circles,  one  or  two  levels,  and  a  conipass,  and 
is  mounted  upon  a  tripoa-stand. 

transit-circle,  «.  An  instrument  for 
ascertaining  at  the  same  observation  tJie  right 
ascension  and  declination  of  a  heavenly  body 
at  its  transit  over  the  meridian.  It  unites 
the  functions  of  the  mural  circle  and  the 
transit  instrument. 

transit  -  compass,  s.  The  same  as 
Transit,  s.,  II.  1.  (3)  (q.v.). 

transit-duty,  s.  Duty  paid  upon  goods 
in  passing  through  a  country. 

transit-instrument,  s.  An  instrument 
designed  accurately  to  denote  the  time  when 
a  heavenly  body  passes  the  meridian.  It 
consists  of  a  telescope  supported  on  a  hori- 
zontal axis,  whose  extremities  terminate  in 
cylindrical  pivots  resting  in  metallic  supports, 
shaped  like  the  upper  part  of  the  letter  Y, 
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and  hence  termed  the  "Y's,"  and  imbeddfld 
in  two  stone  i)illars.  In  oi-der  to  i-elieve  th« 
pivots  from  fi-iction  and  facilitate  the  turning 
of  the  telescope,  counterpoises  are  provided 
operating  through  levers,  caixyiiig  frictiou- 
rollei-s,  upon  which  the  axis  turns.  When  Lhe 
instrument  is  in  proper  adjustment,  the  tele- 
scope should  continue  in  the  plane  of  the 
meridian  when  revolved  entirely  round  n]if»B 
its  axis,  and  for  this  purpose  the  axis  must 
lie  in  a  line  directly  east  and  west.     To  etlecfc 

tliis  adjustment  

its  ends  are 
provided  with 
screws  by  which 
a  motion,  both 
in  azimuth  and 
altitude,  maybe 
imiiarted.  The 
telescope  has  a 
series  of  parallel 
wires  crossing 
its  object-glass 
in  a  vertical  di- 
rection. When 
a  star,  designed 
to  be  the  sub- 
ject of  observa- 
tion, is  seen  ap- 
proaching tJie 
meridian,  the 
observer  looks 
at  the  hour  and  minutes  on  a  clock  placed 
at  hand  for  the  purpose.  He  then  notes 
the  passage  of  the  star  acioss  such  wire^ 
listening  at  the  same  time  to  the  clock  beat- 
ing seconds.  The  exact  time  at  which  tlie 
star  passes  each  wire  is  then  noted,  and 
the  mean  between  the  time  of  passing  eaxih 
two  wires  equidistant  from  the  centre  beii^ 
tiiken,  gives  a  very  close  approxinnition  to 
the  trutli.  The  transit-instrument  is  tlte 
most  important  of  what  may  be  called  the 
technical  astronomical  instruments.  The 
smaller  and  portable  kinds  are  used  to  ascer- 
tain the  local  time  by  the  passage  of  the  sun 
or  other  object  over  the  meridian,  while  tha 
larger  and  more  perfect  kinds,  in  first-ctaaa 
observatories,  are  used  for  measuring  the 
positions  of  stars,  for  foiming  catalogues ; 
its  special  duty  being  to  determine-  with  the 
greatest  accniacy  the  right  ascension  oi 
heavenly  bodies. 

transit-trade,  s.  Trade  arising  fhHit 
the  passage  of  goods  across  a  country. 

*tran'-sit,  v.t.  [Transit,  s.]  To  pass  over 
the  disc  of,  as  of  a  heavenly  body :  as,  Venus 
transits  the  face  of  the  sun. 

tran-si'-tion,  s.  [Lat.  transitio,  from  tro*- 
situm,  su'p.  ot  transeo  =  to  pass  over  or  across ; 
Fr.  transition;  Sp.  transicion;  ItaL  transit 
zions.]    [Transient.] 

L  Ord.  iMtig. :  The  act,  state,  or  operation 
of  passing  from  one  place  or  state  to  another; 
passage  from  one  place  or  state  to  another; 
change. 

"Indeed  this  sudden  transition  from  warm,  mlM 
weather,  to  extreme  cold  and  wet,  made  every  man 
in  the  Bhip  feel  its  effects."— i^ool;.*  Second  Vouaae, 
bk.  L,  cli.  ii. 

IL  Technically: 

1.  Arch. :  The  period  between  one  style  and 
another. 

2.  Music: 

(1)  A  modulation  (q.v.). 

(2)  A  passing-note  (q.v.X 

3.  Uhet. :  A  passing  tcom  one  subject  to 
another. 

"  He  with  transition  sweet  uew  speech  reaumeih* 
Miiton:  P.  I.,  xii.  i. 

T  Used  often  adjectively,  as  equivalent  to, 
changing  from  one  state  to  another,  transi- 
tional :  as,  a  transition  state,  a  transition 
stage,  &c. 

transition-beds,  s.  pi, 

Geol. :  Certain  beds  constituting  the  passage 
from  the  Upper  Silurian  to  the  Devonian. 
They  are  about  350  feet  thick  near  Downton, 
in  Herefordshire,  and  are  associated  with  the 
Downton  sandstone  and  Ledbury  shales. 

*  transition  -  rocks,  *  transition  - 
Btrata,  s.  pi. 

Geol, :  An  exploded  geologic  term  intro- 
duced by  Werner,  the  founder  of  the  Neptu- 
nian school  of  geologists.  Erroneously  sup- 
posing all  rocks  to  have  been  precipitated 
from  water,  he  fancied  that  the  primitive  or 
crystalline  rocks  were  first  laid  down.    Th^ 


i&te,  f3.t,  f^e,  amidst,  what,  f^Tl,  fother ;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there ;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;  go,  pot; 
or.  wore,  wplt  work,  wh6,  son;  mute,  ciib,  cHire,  Qnite.  cur,  rule,  full;  try,  Syrian,    ee.  oa  =  e;  ey  =  a:  qu  —  Uw. 
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followed  strata  of  a  mixed  diameter,  partly 
erystidliiu',  and  yet  here  and  there  exhibiting 
.  marks  not  of  a  clieiiiical  but  of  a  mechanical 
origin,  and  possessing  besides  some  oi-ganic 
remains.  These  rocks  constituting,  accox'ding 
to  this  hypr)thesis,  the  passage  between  the 
primitive  and  the  secondary  rocks,  were  called 
tiaiisition  (in  German  ubergang).  They  con- 
sisted fhiefly  of  clay-slate,  gvaywacke,  and 
certain  calcareous  beds.  {Lyell:  ManucU  of 
Giology,  ch.  viii.) 

transition-tint*  £. 

Polarization :  A  purplish-gray  tint  caused 
by  a  plate  of  quartz  of  a  certain  thickness 
when  examined  by  polarized  light,  which,  in 
a  certain  position  of  tlie  analyser,  gives  the 
"  tint  between  the  red  of  one  order  of  colours 
and  the  blue  of  the  next.  Hence,  the  least 
tariatinn  converts  the  tint  to  either  reddish 
«r  bluish,  making  it  a  sensitive  test  in  the 
saccharometer. 

^an-sl'-tlon-al.  *  triin-st-tlon-ar-^,  a. 

[Kng.  transition;  -al,  -ary.]  Containing,  in- 
volving, or  denoting  transition  or  change ; 
changing ;  in  process  of  passing  from  one  s^te 
or  stage  to  another. 

"  The  difficulty  la  not  to  conceive  of  the  transitional 
ftinn,  but  of  tlie  CransiiioniU  mind.  .  .  .  The  saviige  Is 
in  no  traviitional  statu ;  the  ineut^I  faculties  are  dor- 
mant, not  undeveloped."— BrifisA  Ouarterly  Heuievt, 
IviL  644.     (1873.) 

tran'-si-tive,  a.  &  s.     [Lat.  transitivus,  from 
transitwni,  sup.  of  transm  ■=.  ti>  pass  (tver  or 
across;    Sp.,   Port.,  &    Ital.   transitivo ;  Fr. 
transitif.] 
A*  As  adjective : 

*  L  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  Having  the  power  or  propeity  of  jiasaing 
oo,  or  of  making  transition  ;  passing  on. 

"Cold  is  active  and  transitive  into  bud ies  adjacent, 
SB  well  as  heat."— fiwoon  ;  Xat.  mac,  §  70. 

2.  Effected  by,  or  existing  as,  the  result  of 
transference,  or  extension  of  signification  ; 
derivative,  secondary,  metaphorical. 

3.  Acting  as  a  medium. 

"An  iuin^  that  is  understood  to  he  an  Image  can 
never  he  made  an  idol;  or  i(  it  can  it  must  be  hy 
having  the  \vor<4hip  of  God  itassed  through  it  to  Uud  ; 
it  uiu&t  be  by  being  the  analogical,  tlie  imiaMper,  tlie 
trantUive,  the  relative  (or  wtiat  shall  I  c>ill  it)  object 
of  divine  worship."— Bp.  TayLur :  Itule  of  Conscience, 
hk.  iL,  ch.  IL 

II,  Gram. :  Taking  an  object  after  it ;  de- 
noting action  which  passes  on  to  an  object 
wliich  is  expressed  :  as  a  transitive  verb.  A 
transitive  verb  denotes  an  actiun  wliich 
passes  on  from  the  subject,  which  dues,  to  the 
object  to  which  the  action  is  done. 

S*  As  subst. :  A  transitive  verb. 

trSn'-si-tive-ly,  adv.    [Eng.  transitive  ;  -ly.] 

*  1.  In  a  transitive  manner ;  not  directly  ; 
iLdirectly ;  by  transference. 

"Yasqaez,  and  I  think  he  alone  of  all  the  world, 
ownB  the  worat  that  thia  argument  can  infer,  and 
thinks  it  lawful  to  give  divine  worship  relatively  or 
tramitively  to  a  man."— Zfp.  Taylor:  Jtiil«  of  Con- 
science, bk.  ii.,  ch.  ii, 

2.  As  a  transitive  verb;  with  a  transitive 
sense  or  force. 

"  Words  are  often  nsed  promlecaonsly.  and  evAoyeii^ 
taken  transitively  in  this  very  case  by  the  apostle." — 
WiUerland  :  Works,  viL  86. 

tr&n-Si-tive-ness,  s.  [Eng.  transitive; 
•ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  transi* 
tive. 

trSn'-si-tor-i-lJ^,  adv.  [Eng.  transitory;  -ly.} 
In  a  transitory  manner;  with  short  con- 
tinuance. 

tr£Sa-8i-tor-3(-ness,  ».  [Eng.  transitory; 
■mew.)  The  quality  or  state  of  being  transi- 
tory ;_  speedy  evanescence ;  shortness  of 
duration ;  transi  en  tness, 

"Heedful  observation  may  satisfy  a  man  of  the 
vanltyot  the  world  and  the  transitorlness  ot  extemul, 
aud  especially  sinful,  enjoymenta."— fioute,-  Works, 
vl79& 

•  trSji-si-tor'-i-oiis,  *  tran-sy-tor-y- 
CUse,  a,  [Lat.  transitoritts.]  The  same  as 
Transitory  (q.v.). 

"  Saynt  Eanswyde.  abhesae  of  Folkstane  in  Kent, 
Bupyred  of  the  deuyll,  dyffyned  christen  marryage  to 
he  barren  of  all  vertnea,  to  haue  but  transytoryouse 
initefl,  and  to  be  a  fylthye  cormptyon  of  virginitia"— 
Bale:  Eng,  Votaries,  pt,  i. 

tran'HjI-tor-^,  *  tran-sl-tor-le,  a.  [Fr. 
transitoiref  from  Lat.  transitorius  =  liable  to 
pass  away,  passing  away ;  Sp.,  Port.,  &  Ital. 
trmisUorio.']  [Transient.]  Passing  without 
continuance  ;  speedily  vanishing  ;  continuing 


but  a  short  time;  not  durable;  not  perma- 
nent; transient;  unstable  and  flweting. 
"  What  la  my  life,  my  hoi>e?  ht.  said ; 
Alas  1  a  Lrtinsitory  shade." 
.  , .  ^ .  l^cott :  Rokeby,  i.  29. 

transitory-action.  3. 

Law:  An  action  whii^h  may  be  brought  in 
any  county,  as  actions  for  debt,  detinue, 
slander,  or  the  like.  Opposed  to  local  action 
(q.v.). 

trans-lat'-a-ble,  a.  [Eng.  translatie);  -able.] 
Capable  of  being  translated  or  rendered  into 
another  language. 

*trans-lat^-a-ble-nes3.  *  trdns-late- 
a-ble-ness,  s.  LEng.  transkUabte  ;  -ness.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  translatable  ; 
fitness  or  suitability  for  trunshiiion. 

"  We  own  to  a  certain  scepticism  as  to  La  Fontaine's 
translateableness," — AtliencBum,  iUarch  4,  ia82. 

trans-late',  v.t.  &  i.  [O.  Fr.  translater  =  to 
translate,  to  reduce,  to  remove,  from  Low  Lat. 
tra-iislato  =  to  translate,  from  Lat.  translatus, 
pa.  par.  of  (raTis/ero  =  to  transfer  (q.v.);  Sp. 
translatar,  tra4adar  ;  Ital.  tra7ishxtare.\ 
A*  Transitive: 

*  1.  To  bear,  carry,  remove,  or  transfer 
from  one  place  or  person  to  another. 

"  I  will  translate  the  kingdom  from  the  house  of 
Saul,  and  set  up  tlit?  throne  of  David."— 2  Samuel  fii. 
10. 

2.  To  remove  from  one  office  or  charge  to 
another;  specif.,  in  episcopal  churches,  to 
triiJisFer,  as  a  biblioji,  frmn  one  see  to  another, 
an<l  in  the  tSi-ottish  Cliuicli,  to  transfer,  as  a 
minister,  fioiu  one  parish  to  another. 

"  Fisher.  hisliOj)  of  Rochester,  when  the  king  would 
have  translated  liini  from  tliat  poor  bisho|)nck  to  a 
blotter  he  refused,  saying.  He  would  not  forsake  his 
poor  little  old  wife,  wjtb  whom  be  had  so  long  lived." 
— Canuten  ■  Jieni-iins. 

*  3.  To  remove  or  convey  to  heaven  without 
death. 


*  4.  To  cause  to  remove  from  one  part  of 
the  body  to  another :  as,  To  translate  a 
disease. 

*  5.  To  deprive  of  consciousness ;  to  en- 
trance. 

*  6.  To  change  into  another  form ;  to  trans- 
form. 

'*  Bottom,  thou  art  translated,''^Shakesp. ;  Mid- 
gumniar  Night's  Dreayn,  lii.  1. 

*  7.  To  alter;  to  change. 

"  Now  no  dout,  yf  the  priesthod  be  tranxlated.  then 
of  iiecessyty  luust  the  law  be  translated  aleo." — 
ffebi-ewi  vii.  12.    (1551.) 

8.  To  render  into  another  language  ;  to  ex- 
press the  sense  of  in  another  language. 

"That  speech  he  actually  prepared  and  had  ittran§' 
lated." —J^acaulay :  EisU  Eng.,  ch.  xxiv. 

*  9.  To  explain  ;  to  interpret. 

"  There's  matter  in  these  sighs ;  these  profound  heaves 
You  must  translate;  'tis  tit  we  understand  them." 
Hhakeap. :  Hamlet,  iv.  l. 

10.  To  manufacture,  as  boots  or  shoes,  from 
the  material  of  old  ones.    (Slang.) 

"Great  quantitlen  of  aecoDd-haud  boots  and  shoes 
are  sent  to  Ireland  to  be  translated  there." — Jtlaylteto: 
London  Labour  *  London  Poor,  ii.  40. 

B.  Intrans, :  To  be  engaged  in  or  practise 
translation. 

trS.ns-la'-tion,  *  trans-la-ci-oun,  a.  [Fr. 

translation,  from  Lat.  translation^em,  accus.  of 
translatio  =  a  transferring,  removing,  from 
translatus,  pa.  par.  of  transfero  =  to  transfer  ; 
Sp.  translacion,  traslacion;  Ital.  translazione^ 
traslazione.,  tralazione.]  [Translate.] 
I,  Ordinary  Langimge: 

*  I.  The  act  of  translating,  removing,  or 
transferring  from  one  place  or  person  to 
another;  transfer;  removal. 

*  2.  A  causing  to  remove  from  one  part  of 
the  body  to  another  :  as,  the  translation  of  a 
disease. 

3.  The  removal  or  transference  of  a  person 
from  one  office  or  charge  to  another  ;  specif., 
in  episcopal  chunihes,  the  transfer  of  a  bishop 
from  one  see  to  another,  and  in  the  Scottish 
Church,  the  transfer  of  a  minister  from  one 
parish  to  another. 

'•  The  translation  of  the  Archbishop  of  Toledo  to 
the  see  of  Seville  was  announced." — Daily  Telegraph, 
Jan.  16, 1SS6. 

*  L  The  removal  of  a  person  to  heaven 
without  being  subjected  to  death. 

"  Before  hla  translation  he  had  this  testimony,  that 
he  pleased  Qod."—Ifebretas  xi.  5. 

IT  Used  specially  of  Enoch  (Gen.  v.  24)  and 
Elijah  (2  Kings  ii.  1-11). 


5.  The  act  of  turning  into  another  language; 
a  rendering  of  words  in  another  language. 

*'  It  hfid  been  In  some  of  the  former  sessions  detei^ 
mined  that  there  should  be  chOHen  six  divines  for  the 
translation  of  the  Bible,  three  fur  the  Old  Testament^ 
and  three  fur  the  New  with  tlie  Apocrypha."— i/a/e«.* 
Letter  from  the  Synod  of  Dart,  Nov.,  1618. 

6.  That  which  is  produced  by  rendering  in 
another  language ;  a  translated  version.  [Ver- 
sion.] 

"  It  is  by  means  of  French  translations  and  abstracts 
that  they  are  generally  known  in  Europe."— ffoid. 
smith :  Polite  Learning,  ch.  viil. 

7.  (See  extract).    (Slung.) 

"  '  Translation,  as  I  understand  It  (said  my  inform- 
ant),  is  this — to  take  a  worn,  old  pair  of  shoes  or  boots, 
and  by  repairing  them  make  them  appe-ar  as  If  left 
off  with  hardly  any  we.Tr— aa  if  tney  were  only 
soiled.'"— J/a^/Aew.*  Londoji  Labour  &  iMndon  Poor, 
Ii.  40. 

^  II.  Rhet.  :  Transference  of  the  meaning  of 
a  word  or  phrase  ;  metaphor ;  tralation. 

If  Motion  of  translation:  Motion  of  a  body 
from  one  place  to  anotlier  in  such  a  way  that 
all  its  points  move  in  parallel  straight  lines. 
It  is  opposed  to  a  motion  of  rotation  and  to  a 
motion  partly  of  translation  and  partly  of 
rotation. 

*  trans-la-ti'-tious,  a.  (Xat.  translatidna^ 
traZaticius,  from  translatiLS,  pa.  par.  of  tiuns- 
fero  =  to  transfer,  to  translate  (q.v.).] 

1,  Metaphorical ;  not  literal ;  tralatitious. 

"  We  allow  him  the  use  of  these  words  In  a  tmn^la. 
titious,  abusive  Beuae."  —  Translation  of  Plutarch's 
Morals. 

2.  Brouglit  from  another  place ;  not  native. 

"  I  have  frequently  doubted  whether  it  be  a  pure 
indigene,  or  translatitious.''^ Evelyn :  Syloa.  hk.  i..  ch. 
iv.,  5  8. 

*  trans- lat' -ive,  a.  [Lat.  translativus.] 
[Tkanslate.]  Pertaining  or  lelatingto  tiaus- 
ference  of  ineannig. 

"  If  our  feet  poeticall  want  those  qualities  it  cannut 
be  t^yde  a  fnote  in  sciice  trans/alive  as  here,"— /'«ac/i. 
ham:  English  Puvbie,  bk.  ii.  ch.  iii. 

trans-lat'-or,  *  trans-lat-our,  a.    [Eng. 

translatie) ;  -or.] 

1.  Ordinary  Language : 

*  1.  One  who  ti-anslates ;  one  who  removes, 
transfers,  oi'  changes, 

"The  changer  and  translator  of  kyugedoniB  and 
tymes." — Joyce:  Exjjob.  of  Daniel,  ch.  v. 

2.  One  who  translates  or  renders  into 
another  language ;  one  who  expresses  the 
sense  of  words  in  one  language  by  equivalent 
words  in  another. 

"  To  the  great  task  each  bold  translator  came.' 
Pitt :  To  Sir.  Pope. 

3.  A  cobbler  of  a  low  class  who  manufac- 
tures boots  and  shoes  from  the  material  of 
old  ones,  selling  them  at  a  low  price  to  second- 
hand dealers.    (Slang.) 

"  The  cobbler  is  affronted  if  you  don't  call  him  Mt 
Translator."— T.  Brown:  Works,  Hi.  73. 

4.  (PL):  Second-hand  boots  mended  and 
sold  at  a  low  pi  ice. 

"To  wear  a  pair  of  second-hand  [boots]  or  translatort 
.  .  .  is  felt  as  a  bitter  degradation." — Jfayhew  :  London 
Labour  &  London  Poor, 

IL  Teleg. :  An  instrument,  such  as  a  relay, 
for  repeating  a  message  upon  a  second  circuit 
when  the  line-circuit  of  the  former  circuit  is 
too  feeble  to  carry  the  signal  to  the  ultimate 
station. 

*  trSjis-la'-tor-^,  a.  [Eng.  translat(e);  -ory.) 
Transferring  ;  serving  to  translate. 

"  The  trandatory  is  a  lie  that  transfers  the  merits  of 
a  man's  good  action  to  another  more  deserviug.'— ^f^ 
bufhnot. 

*  tr^ns-la'-tress.  a.  [Eng.  translat(e);  -tbss.] 
A  female  translator. 

"  The  compliment  to  the  traniTatresa  Is  daiDtlly 
conceived."— C  Lamb:  Letter  to  Soia/iey, 

*  tr3,ns-la-va'-tion,  s.  [Lat.  trails  =  across, 
over,  and  lavatio  =  a  washing.]  [Lave.]  A 
laving  or  lading  from  one  vessel  to  another. 

*■  This  translavation  ought  so  long  to  be  continued 
out  of  one  vessell  into  another,  mitill  such  time  aw  it 
have  done  casting  any  residence  downward ;  for  the 
sediment  that  resteth  in  the  bottom  Is  the  best"— 
P.  Holland:  Plinie,  bk.  xxxiv.,  ch.  xvili. 

trans-lit'-er-ate,  v.(.  [Lat.  iraTis  =  across, 
over,  and  litera  =  a  letter.]  To  express  or 
write,  as  words  of  a  language  having  peculiar 
alphabetic  characters,  in  the  alphabetic 
characters  of  another  language  ;  to  spell  in 
different  characters  expressing  the  same 
sound :  as.  To  transliterate  Greek  into 
English  characters. 

tran§t-Ut-er-a'-tion,  s.  (Transliterate.] 
The  act  of  transliterating ;  the  rendering  of 


tiSll,  bd^;  p^t,  j6^1;  cat,  9eU,  chorus,  9hin,  bengh;  go,  gem;  tbin,  this;  sin,  as;  escpect,  Xenophon,  e^t.   ph  =  C 
dan.  -tian  =  shan.    -tlon,  -sion  =  shun ;  -fion,  -sion  =  zhiin.   -clous,  -tious*  -sious  =  shiis.   -ble,  -die.  im.  =  b^l,  d^L 
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the  characters  of  one  language  by  equivalent 
ones  in  another. 

"The  traHsliterafiffn  often  fails  to  convey  a  true 
Idea  of  the  ^rouuucUtioiu'—AtkenauTn,  Oct.  14, 1882. 

•  tranf-16-ca'-tion,  s.  [Pref.  trans-,  and 
Eng.  location  (q.v.).J  The  removal  of  things 
reciprocally  to  each  other's  places;  inter- 
cliange  of  place;  substitution  of  things  for 
each  other. 

"  The  most  notable  of  these  offlcpa  that  can  be 
assisniei,!  to  tlie  spiiit  of  n;iture,  and  that  suitably  to 
his  uatiie,  is  the  travsloca'ixiii  of  the  souls  of  beasts 
into  such  matter  as  is  uiost  fittiu(;  for  them."— J/ore; 
ImrtKirt.  of  the  Soul,  bit.  iii.,  ch.  xiii. 

•  trans-lu9e\  v.t.  [Lat.  tramfuceo,  from 
trans  =  thiouj,'li,  across,  and  hiceo  =  to  shine.] 
To  shine  througli. 

"  Let  joy  trantluce  thy  Beauty's  blandishment." 
Davies :  Holy  Jioocle,  p.  26. 

^ans-lu'-9en9e,    trans-lu'-5en-9y,   s. 

[Eny;.  traiuilui  en(l) ;  -ce,  -cy.] 

1,  The  quality  or  state  of  being  translucent; 
the  property,  as  of  a  miiieral,  ground  glass,  or 
oiled  paper,  ol' allowing  rays  of  light  to  pass 
through,  but  not  so  as  to  render  the  form  or 
coi'mr  of  objects  on  the  other  side  distingush- 
able  tlirougli  it. 

"  1  have  for  trial's  sake  ttiken  lumps  of  rock  crystal, 
and  heating  them  red-hot  in  a  crucible,  I  found,  ac- 
cording to  my  exi<e(.-Cation,  that  being  quenched  In 
fair  wjiter,  even  tlioae.  that  remained  in  seemlnjfly 
entire  lnm]iA,  exchanged  tlieir  transiucency  for  white- 
ness."—flfi^/e;   Works,  LlVA. 

*  2.  Transparency. 

tr^n|(-lu'-9ent,    a.      [Lat.    translucens,    pr. 
par.    of    translnceo  =   to    shine    through.] 
[Transluce.] 
I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Allowing  rays  of  light  to  pass  through, 
■fcut  not  so  as  to  render  the  form  or  colour  of 
objects  on  the  other  side  distinguishable. 

2.  Ti'ansparent,  clear. 

"  The  uplifted  fr4nie,  compact  at  every  joint, 
And  overlaid  witli  cleai'  translucent  glass." 

Cowper .'  7'aak,  iii.  48S. 

IL  Min. :  So  nearly  opaque  that  objects 
are  scarcely  if  at  all  visible  through  it. 

•tran5-lu'-9ent-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  translucent ; 
•ly.]  In  a  translucent  hJianner;  so  as  to  be 
partially  visible  through. 

"  Amber,  where  flies  allg-htiug  are  often  times  frans- 
lucentlf/  impriaoued." — Drayton:  Edward  IV.  to  Mis- 
trete  Shore. 

•  trans-l'ii'-9id,  a.  [Liat.  translucidus,  from 
traits'*—  ativosfi,  through,  and  lucidus=  clear, 
lucid  (q.v.).J    Transparent,  clear. 

"  In  anger  the  spirits  ascend  and  wax  enger;  which 
is  seen  in  the  eyes,  because  they  are  transluciU." — 
Bacon  :  Sat.  Bist.,  §  872, 

•trans-lu'-nar,     *  trans-lu'-n^r-jr,     a. 

IPrcf' trans-,  and  Eng.  hnidr,  lunary.]  Being 
or  situated  beyond  the  moon.  (Opposed  to 
subhinary.) 

"  Next  Marlow,  bathed  in  the  Thespian  springs. 
Had  in  him  tho'^e  briive  frnnslunnry  th\ifs3 
That  the  first  poets  had  :  his  raptures  were 
All  air  and  tire."  Drayton:  Of  PoeUA  Poesy. 

•tr3,n§-ma-rine',  a.  [Lat,  transmarimis, 
from  (ra7i5  =  beyond,  across,  and  m/trinus=. 
marine  (q.v.).]  Lying  or  being  beyond  or 
on  the  other  side  of  the  sea  ;  found  beyond 
the  sea. 

"  Indeed  if  the  case  were  just  thus.  It  was  very  hard 
vlth  good  people  of  the  (raHsm«ri»e  churches  ;  but  I 
have  here  two  things  to  consider." — Sp.  Taylor :  Episc. 
Asserted,  §  32. 

•trans'-me-a-ble,  *trans-me-at-a-ble, 

a.  [Transmeate.]  Capable  of  being  trans- 
meated  or  traveised.    {Ash.) 

•tr&lg'-nie-ate,  v.t.  [Lat.  transmeatus,  pa. 
par.  of  transnieo  =  to  go  through  or  across  : 
irafts  =  across,  through,  and  meo  =  to  go,  to 
pass.]    To  pass  over  or  beyond.    {Coles^ 

•tr&ns-ine-a-tion,  s.  [Transmeate.]  The 
act  of  transm eating  or  passing  over  or  through. 
\hailey.') 

•trSjis-mew'  (ew  as  u),  "  trans-mewe, 

•  trans-mue,  v.t.  &  i.  [Fr.  transmuer,  from 
Xj8.t>  transmuto  =  to  transmute  (q.v.).] 

A.  Trans. :  To  change,  to  transform,  to 
transmute. 

•*  They  instead,  as  if  transmev^d  to  stone, 
Marvell'd  he  could  with  such  sweet  art  unlta 
The  lights  and  ahades  of  umiiuera." 

Thomson  :  Castle  of  Indolence,  ii.  42, 

B-  ItUrans.  :  To  change. 

*•  Therewith  thy  colour  woll  transmewe." 

Ramaunt  of  the  Rose, 


*  trans'- mi -grant,  *  trans~mi'-grant, 

a.  &  .s.  [Lat.  transmigrans,  pr.  par.  of  trans- 
migro  =  to  transraigmte  (q.v.).] 

A.  As  adj.  :  Passing  into  another  state  or 
country  for  residence,  or  into  another  form  or 
body ;  migrating. 

B.  As  sjibstantive : 

1.  One  vk'ho  migrates  or  passes  into  another 
country  for  residence  ;  an  emigrant. 

"  Besides  an  union  in  sovereignty,  or  a  conjunction 
in  pitcts,  there  are  other  implicit  confederations,  thiit 
of  colonies  or  traiismigrants  towards  their  mother 
nation." — Bacon  :  Holy  War. 

2.  One  who  passes  into  another  state  or 
budy. 

*  trans'-mi-grate,  v.t.  [lj&.t.tran^migratus, 
pa.  par.  of  transmigro  =  to  migrate  across  or 
from  one  place  to  another :  trans  =  across, 
and  migro  =  to  migrate  (q.v.). J 

1.  To  pass  from  one  place,  country,  or  juris- 
diction to  another  for  the  purpose  of  residence ; 
to  emigrate. 

"This  complexion  is  maintained  by  generation ;  so 
thatstraugerscontractit  not,  and  the  natives  which 
transmigrate  omit  it,  not  witliout  commixture."— 
Browne  :  Vulgar  Erroura. 

2,  To  pass  from  one  body  into  another. 

"  Plutarch  himself  there  defends  the  mortality  of 
demons,  but  this  only  aa  to  their  coriioreal  part,  that 
they  die  to  their  present  bodies,  and  transmigrate 
into  othei's,  their  souls  in  the  mean  time  remaining 
immortal  and  incorruptible."  —  Cwdwortft ;  Intell. 
Syste^n,  p.  424. 

trans-im-gra'-tion,  *  trans-mi-gra-ci- 
oun,   *  trans-my-gra-ci-oun,   s.     [Fr. 

transmigration,  frcim  Lat.  iransmigratiojiemt 
accus.  of  iransmigratio,  from  transmigratus, 
pa.  par.  of  transmigro  =  to  transmigiatc (q,  v.) ; 
Sp.  traiLsmigracion,  trasmigracion ;  Ital. 
transmigrazione.] 

*I.  Ord.  Lang.  :  The  act  of  transmigrating  ; 
passing  from  one  place  or  country  to  another 
for  ]iurposes  of  I'esidence  ;  emigration. 

"  From  David  to  the  transmiffracioun  of  Rabilnyne 
ben  foiirteiie  generiiciouna,  and  from  the  (J'(insiJ(/i)'''«- 
cioinml  Babiloyiie  to  Crist  ben  fourtenageueraciouus." 

—  Wydiffe:  Matthew  \.  17. 

IL  Compar.  Itelig. :  Metempsychosis ;  the 
doctrine  of  the  passage  of  the  soul  from  one 
body  into  another.  It  appears  among  many 
savage  races  in  the  form  of  the  belief  tliat 
ancestral  souls  return,  imparting  their  own 
likeness  to  their  descendants  and  kindred, 
and  Tylor  (Prim.  Cult.,  ii.  IT)  thinks  tliat  this 
notion  may  have  been  extended  so  as  to  take 
in  tlieidea  of  rebirth  in  bodies  of  animals.  In 
this  form  the  belief  has  no  ethical  value. 
Transmigration  firstappears  as  a  factor  in  the 
gradual  purification  of  the  spiritual  part  of 
man,  and  its  return  to  God,  the  source  and 
origin  of  all  things,  in  the  religion  of  the 
ancient  people  of  India,  whence  it  passed  to 
the  Egyi^tians,  and,  according  to  Herodotus 
(ii.  123),  from  them  to  the  Greeks.  It  was  one 
of  tiie  characteristic  doctrines  of  Pythagoras, 
and  Pindar  the  Pythagorean  (Olymp.  ii.,  antis. 
4)  lets  the  soul  return  to  bliss  after  passing 
three  unblemished  lives  on  earth.  Plato  in 
the  dream  of  Er  (Jtep.  x)  deals  with  the  con- 
dition and  treatment  of  dci)arted  souls ;  and 
(Phoido,  vi,  14)  extends  the  period  of  the  re- 
turn of  souls  to  God  to  ten  thousand  years, 
during  which  time  they  inhabit  tlie  bodies  of 
men  and  animals.  Ennius  seems  to  have  in- 
troduced tlie  doctrine  among  the  Romans 
{Lucretius :  de  Rer.  Nat.,  i.  120-4).  Virgil  (Mn., 
vi.  713-15),  Persius  (vi.  9),  and  Horace  (Ep.,  II. 
i.  52),  allude  to  it,  and  Ovid  (ilfetom.,  xv.  153, 
sqq.)  sets  forth  the  philosophy  and  precxist- 
ences  of  Pythagoras.  Traces  of  it  appear  in 
the  Apocrypha  (e.g.  Wisd.  viii.,  20),  and  that 
at  least  some  Jews  lield  it  in  the  time  of 
Jesus  seems  indicated  iu  the  disciples'  ques- 
tion (John  ix.  2).  St.  Jerome  (Eih  ad  Dmietr.) 
alludes  to  the  existence  of  a  belief  in  tiunsmi- 
grationaniongtheGnostics,andOrigen  adopted 
this  belief  as  the  only  means  of  explain- 
ing some  Scriptural  difficulties,  such  as  the 
struggle  of  Jacob  and  Esau  before  birth  (Gen. 
XXV.  22)  and  the  selection  of  Jeremiah  (Jer.  i. 
5).  In  modern  times  Lessing  held  it  and 
tnught  it  in  his  essay  {Dass  mehr  als  fiinf 
Sinne/ur  den  iMensclien  sein  konnen) ;  it  formed 
part  of  the  system  of  Swedenborg  {True 
Christian  Religion,  13)  and  Charles  Kingsley 
seems  to  have  written  his  Water  Babies  to  put 
on  record  his  belief  in  Transmigration. 
Figuier  deals  with  tlie  subject  in  his  book,  Le 
Lendemain  de  la  Mart,  of  which  there  is  an 
English  edition,  The  Day  after  Death:  Our 
Future  Life,  according  to  Science.  (See  extract.) 
"  One  of  the  most  notable  points  about  the  theory 
of  transmigration  is  its  close  beaiinK  upon  a  thought  , 


which  lies  very  deep  in  the  history  of  philosophy,  th« 
developmem;- theory  of  orgnnic  life  in  successive 
stiLfe'ca.  Au  eleviitiuu  from  the  \eKetable  to  the  lower 
animal  life,  and  thence  onward  thruu^h  the  higher 
antniaistotnan,  tosay  uothinijof  Buperhumim  befiiga, 
does  not  here  reiiuii-e  even  n  succession  of  distinct  in- 
dividuals, but  is  brought  by  tlie  theory  of  nietem- 
psychosis  within  tliw  compass  of  the  enccessive  vege- 
table and  animal  lives  of  a  single  being."  — T'j/^or: 
Prbn.  Cult.  (ed.  1873J,  il.  18.    ■ 

*  trans'-mi-gra-tor,  s.  [Eng.  transinigrat(e); 

-or.]  ""Oiie  who  transmigrates. 

"  Whenever  we  find  a  iwople  begin  to  revive  Id 
litenture,  it  v/ns  owing  to  one  of  these  causes  ;  either 
to  some  transiaiifrators  from  those  parts  coming  and 
settling  among  them,  or  else  to  their  Kolng  thither  toi 
instruction."— jSMis.-  Knowledge  of  Divine  Tkinga, 
p.  122. 

*  trans-mi'-gra-tor-y,  a.     [Eng.  transmi' 

grai(e) ;  -oit/.]    Passing  from  one  place,  state, 
or  body  to  another. 

tran§l-mis-Si-bir-i-ty,  s.  [Eng.  transmiss- 
ible; -itij.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being 
transmissible. 

"There  is  a  delightful  trnvsmissibtlity  of  blood  in 
all  his  heroes."— CcHiur//  Magazine,  June,  1888,  "g.  M9. 

trans-mis'-si-ble,  a.    [Fr.] 

1.  Capable  of  being  transmitted  or  passed 
from  one  to  another. 

2.  Capable  of  being  transmitted  through 
a  body  or  substance. 

tr^ns-miss'-ion  (ss  as  sh),  s.  [Lat.  (ran*- 
ithissio,  from  transniissiis,  pa.  par.  of  trans- 
■nutto-=^  to  transmit  (q.v.);  Fr.  transmission; 
Sp.  transmision,  irasmision ;  Ital.  trasmissione.'\ 

1.  The  act  of  transmitting  or  of  sending 
from  one  person  or  place  to  another ;  ti-ans- 
mittal,  transfeience  ;  a  passing  on  or  over. 

"  In  the  experiment  of  transmission  of  the  setu 
water  into  the  pits,  the  water  riseth ;  but  In  the  ex. 
perimeiit  of  trnrts^nission  of  the  water  through  the 
vessels,  it  falleth,"— flncon.*  Jfat.  Bist.,  §  2. 

2.  A  passing  through,  as  of  light  through 
glass  or  other  transparent  body. 

"  Their  reflexion  or  tra^isjnission  depends  on  the 
constitution  of  the  air  and  water  behind  the  glass, 
-  and  not  the  striking  of  the  rays  upon  the  parts  of  the 
glass." — Newton:  Opticks. 

3.  The  act  of  passing  down  (physical  charac- 
teristics or  peculiarities)  from  a  parent  or 
parents  to  ofispring. 

"  Equal  transmissions  of  ornamental  charactere  to 
hoth  BexeB."~Darwin  :  Descent  of  Man  (ed.  2nd),  p.  6-ia 

*  tran^-mis'-sive,  a.  [Lat.  transmissus,  pa, 
par.  of  (raitsm«o=  totransmit(q.v.).]  Trans- 
mitted ;  derived  from  one  to  another  ;  sent  oi 
passed  on. 

"  To  the  great  house  thy  favour  shall  be  shown. 
The  father'a  star  tranemissivo  to  the  son." 

Prior:  Carmen  Seculare. 

traiu^mif,  v.t.  [Lat,  transmitto  — to  send 
over  or  across,  to  desjiatch,  to  transmit :  trans 
=  across,  over,  and  mitto  —  to  send  ;  Fr.  trans- 
mettre;  Sp.  transmittir,  trasmitir ;  Ital.  Pras- 
mettere.] 

1.  To  cause  to  pass  overorthrongh  ;  to  send 
or  despatch  from  one  pei-soii  or  place  to  an- 
other ;  to  hand  on ;  to  jiass  on  ;  to  hand  or 
pass  down:  as.  To  transmit  a  letter  through 
the  post.  Light  is  transmitted  ft'oin  the  sun 
to  the  earth  ;  civil  ajid  religious  liberties  have 
been  transmitted  to  us  by  our  ancestors,  and 
we  ought  to  transmit  them  to  our  cliildren. 

2.  To  suffer  to  pass  through:  as,  Glass 
transmits  light. 

tran^t-mit'-tal,  5.  iEng.  transmit ; -al]  The 
act  of  transmitting;  transmission,  transfer. 

"  Beaides  the  transmittal  to  England  of  two-thiida 
of  the  revenues  of  Ireland,  tliey  make  our  country  a  re- 
ceptjicle  for  their  supernumerary  pretenders  to  omceu." 
—Swift. 

*  tran^-mit'-tan9e,  s.  [Eng.  transmit; 
-ance.]  The  act  of  ti-ansmitting  ;  the  state  of 
being  transmitted  ;  transmittal. 

tr^n^mit'-ter,  ».     [Eng.  transmit;  -er.] 
L  Ord.  Lang.':    One  who    or   that   which 
transmits. 

"  He  lives  to  build,  rot  boast,  a  generoae  race: 
No  tenth  trattsmitter  ot  a  foolish  face." 

Savage  ;  T?it!  Bastard. 
II,  Technically : 

1.  Teleg. :  The  sending  or  despatching  in- 
strument, especially  that,  under  the  automatic 
system,  in  which  a  paper  strip  witli  perfoia- 
tions  representing  the  Morse  or  similar  alpha- 
bet is  passed  rapidly  through,  the  contacts 
being  made  by  metallic  points  wherever  a 
perforation  occurs,  and  prevented  where  the 
paper  is  unpierced. 

2.  Teleplwn^:  The  funnel  for  receiving  the 


Gte»  fS-t,  f^e,  amidst*  what,  ^11,  fiather ;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her.  there ;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;  go,  pot, 
or,  wore,  wolt  work,  who.  son ;  mute.  cub.  ciire,  unite,  cur.  rule,  full :  try,  Syrian.    S3,  oe  =^  e  ;  ey  =  a ;  qu  =  kw. 
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voice  and  conveying  the  waves  nf  sound  upon 
the  thiu  iron  diaphragm.    [Telephone.] 

tr3.ns-init'-t£-ble,  *  tran§-mit'-ta-ble, 

u.     [Eug.  transmit ;  -able.] 

1.  Capable    of   being   transmitted;   trans- 
missible. 

*  2.  Capable  of  being  put,  thrown,  or  pro- 
jected across. 

"A  transmittable  gallery  over  «.uy  ditch  or  breach 
ill  a  tiwn-wall,  with  a  blind  and  paifipet.  canuou- 
proof." — Worcester  :  Century  of  Inventions,  §  73. 

trans -mog-ri-fi-ca'-tion,  s.  [Eng.  trans- 
viogrify ;  -cation.]  The  act  of  transmogrify- 
ing ;  the  state  of  being  transmogrified 


trans-mog'-ri-f  y,  *  tran§-m6g'-ra-pliy , 

v.t.  [First  element  trans;  etymcilogy  of  second 
element  doubtful.]  To  transform  into  some 
other  person  or  thing  ;  to  change ;  to  meta- 
morphose. 

"Augustine  seems  to  hnveliad  asinall  doubt  whether 
Apuleiu3  was  really  transmogrufihicd  into  an  aas.— 
JoTtin:  Ecclea.  Hist.,  i.  254. 

*  tarans-mdve',  v.t.  [PreF,  trans-,  and  move.] 
To  transform,  to  change. 

"  Yet  love  is  sullehi.  and  P.itunilike  aeene. 
As  he  did  for  Erigone  it  prove. 
That  to  a  ceutaure  d)d  himaelfu  tnijismove." 

Spmiser:  F  f^  ,  Til  xi.  43. 

tran^-mu-ta-bil'-i-ty,  s.     [Eng.  trans- 

miUable  ;  -ity.]  The  quality  or  st;ite  of  being 
transmutiible ;  susceptibility  of  change  into 
another  nature  or  substance. 

tran§-mu'-ta-lt)le,  a.  [Fr.]  Cajiable  of  being 
transmuted  or  changed  into  another  nature  or 
.substance;  susceptible  of  cliange  into  a  dif- 
ferent nature  or  form. 

"  The  Aristotelians,  who  believe  water  and  air  to  be 
reciprocally  (ransjn»(afile,  do  thereby  fancy  an  .iflflnity 
between  them,  that  I  am  not  yet  convinced  of,"— 
Boyle:  IVorks,  iii.  342. 

trans -mu'-ta-ble-ness^  s.  [Eng.  traris- 
mutahle  ;  -ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being 
transmutable ;  transmutability, 

"Some  learned  modern  naturalists  have  conjectured 
at  the  easy  trnnsmutablene-\s  of  water  by  what  hap- 
pens in  gardens  and  orchards,  where  the  siiine  show  era 
or  niiu,  after  a  long  drought,  makes  a  t;reat  number  of 
diflenng  plants  to  flourish." — Boyle:   Works,  iii.  G9, 

*  tran§-niu'-tat-bly,  adv.  [Eng.  transmut- 
db(le) ;  -ly.]  In  a  transmntable  manner  ;  with 
capacity  of  being  changed  into  another  nature 
or  substance. 

*  trans' -mu-tate,  v.t.  [Lat.  tmnsmutatus, 
pa.  par.  of  transmiUo  =^  to  transmute  (q.v.).] 
To  transmute,  to  transform. 


trSii§-mu-ta'-tion/trans-mu-ta-ci-on, 

8.  [Fr.  trans^nutation,  from  Lat.  transmuta- 
tionem,  accus.  of  tratismutatio,  from  iransviu- 
tatus,  pa,   par.  of  transiniUo  =  to  transmute 


tatiis,  pa 
(q.y.).f 
L  Ordinary  Language : 


1.  The  act  of  transmuting  or  changing  into 
a  different  form,  nature,  or  substance. 


and  reproduction,  or,  rather  in  one  word,  the  tnti 
mutation  of  ioTma."— Jones :  Uyinn  to  [hirga.    (Ar^  ) 

2.  The  state  of  being  transmuted  or  changed 
Into  a  different  form,  nature,  or  substance. 

•'  Am  I  not  old  Sly'a  eon,  by  birth  a  pedlar,  by  edu- 
cation a  card  maker,  by  transmutation  a  bear  herd?  ' — 
Bhukesp. :  Taming  of  the  Shrew.    (Induct.  2.) 

*  3.  Successive  change ;  change  of  one  thing 
for  another. 

"The  same  land  euffereth  sundry  transmutalinns  of 
owners  within  one  term." — Bacon:  0£lce  of  Aliena- 
Hon. 

II.  TecHnically: 

L  AlcJiemy :  The  chianging  of  base  metals 
Into  gold  or  silver. 

"The  other  is,  when  the  conversion  is  into  a  body 
meerly  y.  .v,  and  which  was  not  before;  as  if  silver 
Bhould  be  mnied  to  gold ;  or  iron  to  copper ;  and  this 
conversion  is  better  called  fur  distinction  sake  trans- 
mutaOon."— Bacon  :  Nat.  JJist..  §  833. 

2,  Biol. :  The  change  of  one  species  into 
another. 

"  The  transmutation  of  species  is,   in  the  vulgar 

£hlloBOphy,  jjroiiounced  impossible  :  and  certainly  it 
a  thing  of  dilficultie,  anil  reijuireth  deep  search  into 
nature."— 5ac(m  .'  Nat.  Hist.,  §  525. 

3.  Geom. :  The  change  or  reduction  of  one 
figure  or  body  into  another  of  the  same  area 
or  solidity,  but  of  a  different  form,  as  of  a 
triangle  into  a  square  ;  transformation. 


transmutation-hypothesis,  s. 

Biol. :  The  most  generally  received  form  of 
the doctrineof Evolution;  transformism(q.v.). 

"The  transmutation  hypothesis  considers  that  all 
existing  species  are  the  result  of  the  modili cation  of 

Ere-existing  Bpeciea,  and  those  of  their  predecessors. 
y  agencies  similar  to  those  which  at  the  present  day 
produce  vavieticj  and  races,  and  therefore  in  an  alto- 
gether  uatui-al  way  ;  and  it  is  a  probable,  though  not 
a  necessary  consequence  of  this  hypothesis,  that  all 
living  bein^  have  arisen  from  a  single  stock.  The 
transmutation  hypothesis  .  .  ,  is  perfectly  consiatent 
either  with  the  coiicention  of  a  special  creation  of  a 
primitive  germ,  or  with  tlie  supposition  of  its  having 
arisen,  as  a  modification  of  inorganic  matter,  by  natu- 
ral causea."— //ui/ej/  .■  Lay  Sermons,  py,  27y-2B0. 

transmutation  of  energy,  a.  [Trans- 
formation OF  ENERGY.] 

trans-mu-ta'-tion~ist,  s.  [Eng.  transmu- 
tutiun;  -ist.]  One  who  believes  in  the  trans- 
mutation of  metals  or  species. 

trans -mute',  v.t.  [Lat,  transmuto,  from  trans 
=  across,  over,  and  muto  =  to  change  ;  Sp. 
traiisinular,  trasmiiitar,  tramudar ;  Ital.  tras- 
mutare,  tramutare.] 

1.  To  change  from  one  form,  nature,  or 
substance  into  another  ;  to  transform. 

"  Which  is  our  human  nature's  highest  dower. 
Controls  them  and  subdues,  transmutes,  bereaves 
Of  tlieir  bad  influence,  and  their  good  receives." 
Wordsworth .  Character  of  the  Happy  Warrior.^ 

*  2.  To  alter,  to  commute. 

"Then  the  emperour  hauyn(>  compassion  of  the  fore- 
nauiyd  Bamarde,  for  ho  moche  as  he  was  the  none  of 
Pc[iyu,  last  kyng  of  Italy,  &  bis  nere  kynucainan, 
trniismutt/d  the  sentence  of  deth  vnto  perpetuyte  of 
piyson.  &  losynge  of  hia  ayghV—fabyan:  Chroriycle, 
cli.  clix. 

trans-mut'-ed,  pa.  par.  &  a.    [Transmute.] 
A.  As  pa.  par. :  (See  the  verb), 
£,  As  adjective: 

1,  Ord.  Lang. :  Transformed  or  changed  into 
another  form,  nature,  or  substance. 

2.  Her. :  ThesameasCouNTERCHANGED(q.v.). 

trS-ns-mut'-er,  s.  [Eng.  tTansm.ut(e) ;  -er.] 
One  who  or  that  wliich  transmutes  or  trans- 
forms, 

*  tranf-mu'-tu-al,  a.  [Pref.  trans-,  and 
Eng.  rauiual  (q.v.).]"    Reciprocal,  commutual. 

tran^-na-ta'-tion,  s.  [Lat.  transnataiio, 
from  transnatatns,  pa.  par.  of  traiisnato  =  to 
swim  across;  (ra)is  =  across,  and  «a(o  =  to 
swim.]    The  act  of  swimming  across. 

*  trans-na'-ture,  v.t.  [Pref.  tra-ns-,  and 
Eng.  nature  (q.v.).]  To  transfer  or  transform 
the  nature  of. 

"  For,  as  he  sayth,  we  are  tranaelemented,  or  trans- 
natarcd,  and  changed  into  Christe,  euen  so,  and  none 
otherwise,  wee  sale.  The  bread  is  transelemeuted,  or 
changed  into  Christes  body." — Jewell :  Heplie  to'Jl.  Uar- 
dinge,  p.  23S. 

*  trans-nor'-mal,  a.   [Pref.  trans-,  and  Eng. 

normal  (q.v.).]  '  Not  normal  in  ch;u'acter. 
(Applied  to  something  in  excess  of  or  beyond 
the  normal  or  usual  state.) 

trans-6-5e-an'-ic  (9  as  sh),  a.  [Pref.  trans-, 
and''Eng.  oceanic  (q.v.).] 

1.  Being  or  lying  beyond  the  ocean  ;  being 
on  the  otlier  side  of  the  ocean. 

"  The  administration  of  the  trajisoceanic  poasessiouB 
of  Fynuce."—Obseruer,  Jan.  10, 1880. 

2.  Crossing  or  passing  over  the  ocean. 

"  The  flnal  statements  of  the  cable  compauictf  upon 
the  reduction  of  the  tariffs  for  fraruoceanic messagea." 
—Daily  Telegraph,  Sept.  11,  1865. 

trS.n'-s6m,  *tran- 
some,  *  tran  -  som  - 
mer,  *tran-sum- 
mer,  *tran-son,  s. 

[Prob.  a  corrupt,  of  Lat. 
transtnim  =  a  transom 
(Skeat),  from  tra  ns  = 
across.  The  form  tran- 
sommer  is  due  to  Fr.  som- 
mier  =  a  piece  of  timber 
called  a  summer  (q.v.).] 
[Brest-summer.] 

1.  Arch. :  A  term  ap- 
plied to  horizontal  stone 
bars  or  divisions  of  win 
dows.  They  seldom  occur 
previous  to  the  fifteenth 
century,  and  v^ere  some- 
times embattled,  as  at 
Brasenose  College,  Ox- 
ford. At  Bloxham  Church,  Oxfordshire,  the 
transoms  of  a  large  Perpendicular  window  are 
decorated  with  a  row  of  the  Tudor  flower 
(q.v.).    (Bloxavi.) 


2.  Jiiiild. :  A  horizimtal  piece  framed  acrosB 
a  do<trway  or  a  double-liglit  window.  Tlie 
cross-i)ar  separating  a  door  from  the  fanlight 
above  it. 

"  But  onlle  franko  posts,  ralaine,  beamea,  pricke- 
posts,  groundsets,  summer  (or  dormants)  traniioim, 
and  .such  principals."— i/oZ/Tia/ted."  Hescr.Mng.,  bk.  ii., 
ch.  .\ii, 

3.  Ordn. :  A  horizontal  piece  connecting  the 
cheeks  of  a  gun-carriage, 

i.  Shlphuild.  :  A  beam  bolted  across  the 
sternpost, 

s u p II o iting  ^■-.^'^"Zl. .  10' -V 

the  after  end         '  "■""' 

of  a  deck 
and  giving 
shape  to  the 
stei-n.  The 
third,  se- 
cond, and 
first  tran- 
soms art, 
referring  to 
them  in  the 
rising  order, 
below  the 
deck  tran- 
som. The 
wing  tran- 
som is  the 
sill  of  the 
g  u  n  -  ro  o  m 
ports  ;  the 
helm  tran- 


BTERN  OF  SBJF,    SHOWING  TSANSOH 

1.  Upper  dcL-k  transom  ;  2.  Helm  port 
transom  ;  3.  Wing  port  transom  ;  4. 
Transoms ;  r>.  Rudder ;  6  Stern 
post;  7.  Side  Counter  timber;  8. 
Quaiter  deck ;  9.  Berthing ;  10. 
Taflrail. 


som  is  at  the  head  of  the  stern-post,  and 
forms  the  head  of  the  ports. 

"  The  long-boat  at  this  time  moored  astern,  was  on 
a  sudden  canted  so  liiirli,  that  it  broke  the  tntnson  of 
the  commodore's  gallery,  wliose  cabin  was  on  the 
quarter-deck.  '—Anson :   Voyages,  bk.  iii,,  ch.  iL 

5.  Surv. :  The  vane  of  a  cross-staff. 
transom-knee,  5. 

ShLpbiiild. :  A  knee  bolted  to  a  transom  and 
after-timber. 

transom-Stem,  s. 

Shipbuild. :  A  square  stern.     [Transom,  3.] 

transom-^vindow,  s. 

Building : 

1.  A  window  divided  by  a  transom, 

2.  A  window  over  the  transom  of  a  door. 

*  trans'- pa-dane,  a.  [Lat.  transpadanvs, 
from  irajts  =  across,  beyond,  and  Padus  — the 
Po.]  Beyond  or  lying  beyond,  or  on  the  side 
of  the  river  Po.    [Cispadane.] 

"The  transpadane  republics." — Burke. 

%  Applied  to  Lombardy  and  part  of  the 
Venetian  leiritories  when  formed  by  Napoleon 
into  a  republic  in  May,  1796.  Next  year  he 
merged  it  in  the  Cisalpine  republic 

*  trans  -  pare',  v.i.  [Lat.  trans  =  throngh, 
and  pareo  =  to  appear.] 

1,  To  appear  through. 

"  But  through  the  yce  of  that  vninat  diadatne 
Yet  still  transpares  her  picture  and  my  paine.' 
Stirling:  Aurora,  xclx. 

2.  To  become  transparent. 

"  Oft  haue  I  wish't,  whilst  in  this  state  I  was, 
That  the  alabaster  bulwiirke  might  transpare." 
Stirling :  Aurora,  IxxiiL 

*  tr^ns-par'-en9e,  s.  [Eng.  transparenit) ; 
-ce.]  The  qua'lity  or  state  of  being  trans- 
parent ;  transparency. 

"  'Moiigst  which  clear  amber  Jellied  seemed  to  be, 
Through  whose  transparence  you  might  easily  see 
The  beds  of  pearl  whereon  the  gum  did  sleep. '^ 

Drayton :  Alan  in  the  Moon, 

trans -par*- en -9y,  s.  [Eng.  transparen^t); 
-cy.] 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  transparent ; 
that  state  or  quality  of  bodies  by  which  they 
allow  rays  of  light  to  pass  through  them,  so 
that  the  forms,  hues,  and  distances  of  objects 
can  be  distinguished  through  them ;  dia- 
phaneity. 

"  The  man  should  hold  forth  a  pure  taper,  that  his 
wife  may,  by  seeing  the  beauties  and  transparency  ot 
that  chryeital,  dress  her  mind  and  her  body  by  the 
light  of  so  pure  rellexions." — Bp.  Taylor:  Sermons, 
vol.  i.,  ser.  18. 

2.  Anything  that  is  transparent;  specif.,  a 
picture  painted  on  transparent  or  semi-trans- 
parent materials,  such  as  glass  or  thin  can- 
vas, to  be  viewed  bV  the  natural  or  artificial 
light  shining  througli  it. 

"  Father  PeiTy  and  I  took  transparencies  of  the 
little  photos  he  took  of  my  station.  —Corfit*;  Venus 
at  the  Isle  of  Desolation  (1874),  p.  104. 

trans-par'-ent,  a.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  trans  = 
through,  anti  paretis,  pr.  par.  of  pareo  =  t/} 


hSU,  1>6^ ;  poi^t,  J6t^1  ;  cat,  9ell,  choms,  9hin,  hen^h ;  go,  gem ;  thin,  this ;  sin,  as ;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist,    -mg, 
-Oian,  -tian  =  shan«    -tion,  -sion  =  shiin ;  -tion,  -i^eion  =  zhiin.    -cioiis.  -tioi^,  -sious  =c  shiis.    -ble,  -die.  &:c.  =  hcl,  del. 
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transparently— transplendently  * 


appear ;   Sp.   transparente,   trasparente ;  Ital. 
traspai-ente,] 
L  Literally: 

1.  Having  the  property  or  quality  of  trans- 
naittiiig  lays  of  light,  so  that  the  forms, 
colours,  and  distances  of  objects  can  be  dis- 
tinguislied  through;  pervious  to  light;  dia- 
plkauous,  pellucid. 

^  The  power  poBseeecd  by  certain  solids  of 
transmitting  light  is  a  reniinkable  one,  of 
which  no  adequate  explanation  has  yet  been 
given.  It  is  an  interesting  fact  that  tliis 
property  seems  in  a  measure  opposed  to  that 
of  the  transmission  of  electricity,  no  transparent 
substance  being  an  electric  conductor,  while 
the  be&t  conductors  seem  to  be  tlie  most  opaque 
substances.  If  light  is  transmitted  by  etiier 
only,  then  it  would  appear  as  if  in  transparent 
substances  the  vibrations  of  ether  aie  not 
disturbed,  while  in  opaque  substances  they  are 
absorbed  and  destroyed. 

2.  Admitting  the  passage  of  light ;  having 
Interstices  so  that  things  are  visible  through. 

•*  Aud  heaveD  did  this  trnrtsparent  veil  provide, 

Because  she  had  no  guilty  thuught  to  liide." 

^j/iicii :  On  the  Monument  uf  a  Fair  Maiden  Ladu, 

*  3.  Briglit,  shining,  clear. 

"The  glorious  sun's  frans^rent  T>eams.' 

^lakesii. :  2  Banry  VL,  iiL  1. 

n.  Fiff- '  Easily  seen  through;  not. suffi- 
cient to  hide  what  underlies  ;  evident,  pl.iin : 
as,  a  tramparent  motive,  a  transparent  excuse, 

transparent-colors,  «.  pi  Colors 
that  transmit  light  readily.  Such  only  iire 
used  for  painting  on  glass,  aud  most  water- 
colors  .  are  more  or  less  transparent.  It  is 
flometlmes  necessary  to  make  such,  colors 
more  or  less  opaque  by  the  admixture  of 
body  colors.  (Opposed  to  opaque  ajlora. 
which  only  reflect  light.) 

to&ns-par'-ent-ly,  adv.  fEng.  transparent; 
•iy.]  In  a  transparent  manner;  so  as  to  be 
seen  through. 

trans-pax'-ent-ness,  s.  [Eng.  transparent; 
-jiess.]  The 'quality  or  state  of  being  trans- 
parent; transparency. 

*  trS,na  -  pass',  v.t.  &  i.  [Pref.  trans-,  and 
Eng.  pass  (q.v.).] 

A.  Trans.  ;  To  pass  over. 

"The  river  Hyphasia,  or,  as  Ptolemy  calleth  it, 
BlpAsia,  was  Alexjiudm's  uou  ultriv;  which  i^et  he 
truusijassed,  niid  set  u^)  altars  on  the  other  side.' — 
Gregory:  Hotei  on  Scripture,  p.  75.    (1684,) 

S.  Intrcms. :  To  pass  by  or  away. 
**  Thy  form  and  flattered  hue. 
Which  shall  so  bodu  transp'iss, 
Is  fB.1  more  fair  tbau  is  thy  lookiug-glass." 

Daniel:  A  Description  of  Beauty. 

•trSjlS-paS3'-i4-'ble,  a,  [Eng.  transpass; 
•able.]  Capable  of  being  transpassed  or  passed 
over. 

*tr&US-pat'-ron-ize,  v.t.  [Pref.  tra-ns-, 
and  Eng.  patronise  (q.v.).]  To  transfer  the 
patronage  of. 

"  To  tranapatronixt  from  hiin 
To  you  mine  orphan  muse." 

Warner  :  Albians  England,  ix.  43. 

•  tr^n-spe'-ci-ate  (ci  as  shi),  v.t.  [Pref. 
trans-^  and  Lat.  speciaius  ~  shaped,  formed 
from  species  (q.v.).]    To  transform. 

"  I  do  not  credit  those  trans roroiations  of  reason- 
Able  creatures  into  beasts,  or  tliat  the  devil  Jiath 
power  to  transpeciate  a  man  into  a  horse. ' — Browne  : 
Meliglo  Medici,  pt  i.,  S  30. 

*  tran-spio'-n-ous,  a.  [Lat.  tnmspicio  = 
to  see  through:  (rajis  =  through,  and  specio 
^  to  look,  to  see.]  Transparent;  pervious 
to  the  sight.    {Milton:  P.  L.,  viii.  140.) 

•  teans-pierpe',  v.t.  [Pref.  trans-,  and  Eng. 
pierce  (q.v.).]  To  pierce  through,  to  pene- 
trate ;  to  pass  through. 

"  Antilochos,  as  Tho5n  turned  him  round. 
Transpierced  his  liack  with  a  dishonest  wound." 
Pope:  Bomer ;  IliadxiU.  631. 

fir&n^-pir'-a-ble,  a.  [Eng.  transpir(e) ;  -able.] 
Capable  of  transpiring ;  capable  of  heing  tran- 
spired. 

tr^S-pir-a'-tion,  s.    [Fr.]    [Transpire.] 
1.  Ord.  Lang. :  The  act  or  process  of  tran- 
spiring ;  exhalation  through  the  skin  ;  evapo- 
ration. 

"They  conceive  alao,  tliat  tlie  individuation  and 
BBiitenessof  men's  iierson3.doe^  not  necestiarily  depend 
npon  the nuniei'iciu  identity  of  all  thepai'tsof  matter, 
because, we  never  continne  tbns  the  same,  our  hixlies 
alwaya  flowing  like  a  river,  and  passing  away  by  in- 
Be^sihle  transpiralion."~CuUworth :  intell.  Syttem, 
P.7G9. 


2.  Bot.:  The  emission  of  watery  fluid  from 
the  leaves  of  plants,  a  process  continually 
going  on.  The  vapour  from  the  watery  cuu- 
teiits  of  the  cells  passes  from  them  into  the 
intercellularaiijacentspacesand  canals,  thf  nee 
into  the  chambers  beneath  the  stoniata,  finally 
reaching  tlie  external  atmosphere  either  by 
thein  or  by  the  invisible  piu-es  of  the  epi- 
dermis. The  vapour  is  in  most  cases  iiivi.-;ible, 
but  sometimes  the  water  distils  in  drops 
large  enough  to  be  easily  seen,  Tlie  amount 
of  moisture  thus  given  oft"  depends  on  the 
amount  of  moisture  in  the  atuiospheie,  the 
temperature,  any  concussions  to  whicli  the 
plant  may  be  subjected,  and  the  age  ami  size 
of  the  leaves.  Transpiration  in  plants  is 
analogous  to  perspii-ation  in  animals. 

"  If  transpiration  is  suddenly  stopped  in  branches 
which  ordinarily  transpire  strongly,  the  leaves  tiill, 
viliile  plants  wliich  thrive  in  a.  moist  atmcisphere 
often  preserve  their  Ituives  for  a  long  time  iu  saturated 
u.ir. "—Fieid,  Jan.  1,  1887. 

If  1.  Pulmo)uiry  transpiration: 

Physiol. :  The  exlialation  of  watery  vapour 
from  the  lunj:^.  It  becomes  visible  in  frosty 
weather,  and  condenses  on  the  beard  and 
moustache.  It  varies  in  amount  according  to 
the  proportion  of  water  in  the  blood  and  of 
aqueous  vapour  In  the  atmosphere. 

2.  Transpiration  of  gases:  The  motion  of 
gases  through  a  capillary  tube.  The  veloeitv 
of  transpiration  is  independent  of  the  rate  of 
difl'usion.  Ganot :  Physics  (ad.  Atkinson), 
§  143,  gives  the  following  laws  on  the  subject : 

(1)  For  the  same  gas  the  rate  of  transpiration  in- 
creases,  other   things    being   eriunl,   directly   as    tlie 

Sressure;  that  is,  eciual  volumes  of  air  of  different 
ensities  require  times  inversely  proijortioual  to 
their  densities. 

(2)  With  tubes  of  equal  diameters,  the  volume 
traiispii-ed  iu  equal  times  is  iuvei'sely  as  the  length 
of  the  tube. 

(3)  As  the  temperature  rises  the  transpiration  he- 
comes  slower. 

(4)  The  rate  of  tmuspirattou  Is  independent  of  the 
material  of  the  tube. 

3.  Transpiration  of  liquids :  The  passage  of 
liquids  through  small  pores  or  capillary  tubes. 

*  trans-pir'-a-tor-5?,  a.  [Eng.  transpira- 
t(ion);  -ory.]  'Of  or  pertaining  to  transpira- 
tion ;  transpiring,  exhaling. 

trans-pire',  v.t.     [Fr.  transpirer^  from  Lat. 
traiisplro  •-=  to    breathe     tlirougli :     trans  = 
through,  and  spiro  =  to  breathe ;  Sp.  tran- 
spirar,  traspirar;  ItaL  traspirare.] 
I.  Literally: 

1.  To  be  emitted  through  the  exeretories  of 
the  skin ;  to  be  exhaled ;  to  pass  otf  in 
insensible  perspiration. 

"  Blood  and  fleshy  substance  .  .  .  uaetb  to  tratispire, 
breathe  out,  and  wasto  away  thro'  iuvisibic  pores.  '— 
Howell :  Letters,  bk.  L,  let.  ai, 

2.  To  exhale  or  emit  watery  vapour  from 
the  surface. 

"  Cut  branches  which  transpire  slowly  shed  their 
leaves  even  when  lying  ou  the  ground." — Field,  Jan.  1, 
1887. 

IL  Figuratively: 

I.  To  escape  from  secrecy;  to  become 
public  gradually;  to  ooze  out;  to  come  to 
liylit ;  to  become  known. 

"  Tills  letter  goes  t.>  you,  in  that  confidence,  which 
I  alw,iys  alia)  I,  .tnd  know  that  I  &Lfcly  may,  place  in 
you ;— and  you  will  not  therefore  let  one  word  of  it 
transpire."— Lard  Chesterfield:  To  S.  Layrolles,  Jaii., 
1748. 

*  2.  To  be  emitted ;  to  have  vent ;  to  escape. 

■*  Pierced  with  a  thousand  wounds,  I  yet  survive ; 
My  pan£;s  are  keen,  but  no  complaint  transpires," 
Cowper  :  Vicis-iitades  in  Clir'ntian  Life. 

3.  To  occur,  to  take  place,  to  happen,  to 
come  to  pass. 

"  What  had  transpired  during  his  absence  he  did 
not  know."— J/rji.  IScecher  Stowe;  Bred,  cb.  xii 

•  trans-plage',  v.t.  [Pref.  (raTis-,  and  Eng. 
p?ctce,V.  (q.v.).]  To  put  or  remove  into  a  new 
place. 

"  It  was  transplaced  from  the  left  side  of  tbe  Vatican 
unto  a  more  eminent  place."—  WHkhu :  Math.  JIagicJCr 
ch.  X. 

trans-plant',  v.t.  [Fr.  transplanter,  from 
liat'  transplanto,  from  (rans  =  across  (hence, 
implying  change),  and  planto  =  to  plant;  Sp. 
trasplantar;  Port,  transplantar ;  Ital.  tras- 
plantare.] 
I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  To  remove  nnd  plant  in  another  place. 

■'  Linres  thirty  years  old  were  transiilanted  from 
neighbouring  wo<Hla  to  shade  the  alleys.  '—Macaulay  : 
Bist.  Eng.,  ch.  xi. 

2.  To  remove  from  one  place  to  another. 


"  Of  light  the  greater  part  he  took 
ntcd  from  her  cloudy  shrine,  and  ijlac'd 


3.  To  remove  and  settle  or  establish  fctr 
residence  in  another  place. 

"  If  any  transplnrtt  themselves  into  plantittluiw 
abrojid,  who  arc  seliiBiimticks  or  outlaws,  such  are  n<4 
tit  to  lay  the  loundation  of  a  new  colony."— flaoMH 
Adoice  to  vitliers. 

11.  Med. :  To  transfer    from  one    part  of 

person  to  auother.     [Transplantation,  II,  a.) 

"  The  dot;  continued  [licking]  eo  long  till  he  .  .  . 

perfectly  cnred  the  aore.  but  had  the  swelling  tran^ 

pla}itedtu\i\iw&Q\i."—Donle:   Works,  ii,  167. 

tr^s-plan-ta'-tion,   s.     [Fr.]     [TRAira- 

PLANT.] 

I,  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  The  act  of  tiunsplanting  or  of  removing 
and  planting  in  another  place. 

1[  The  time  to  transplant  shrubs,  trees, 
&c.,  is  when  their  energies  are  in  aljey.Tnce 
at  the  fill  of  the  year.  November*  is  a 
good  month  for  the  traii.'^plantation  of  seed- 
ling stocks  and  suckers  taken  from  the  ro(pts 
of  the  pear,  plum,  quince,  &c.,  to  prcpiire 
them  for  receiving  grafts,  and  stocks  of  briars 
to  be  budded  with  garden  species  anrl  varie- 
ties. To  render  the  lemoval  of  a  tree  or  bush 
successful,  cfiie  must  be  taken  not  to  dcst'">y 
or  injure  the  spon.i^ioles,  these  tender  ]ioitiona 
of  tlie  root  being  the  channels  through  which 
nutriment  is  talien  from  the  ground.  In 
placing  the  root  in  the  ground,  the  trench  or 
pit  intended  to  receive  it  must  be  of  siiflicient 
breadth  at  the  liottom  to  allow  it  and  the 
branching  rof»tlets  to  occupy  their  natural 
position.  Water  should  be  i'reely  supplied, 
but  not  to  such  an  extent  as  to  saturate  tl»e 
soil. 

*  2.  A  removal  or  transfer  from  one  place  tft 
anotlier. 

"  Its  tranxptantation  into  the  Greek  tongnck"— 
More:  Philos.  Cabbala ;  App. 

3.  The  removal  or  transfer  of  persons  from 
one  place  to  another  for  i)urpose3ofresideDC8^ 
settlement,  or  the  like. 

"  If  that  were  done  it  would  only  meet  the  local 
distress,  unless  you  en'.;aged  iu  a  great  transplantatiom 
of  labour  into  the  district  in  which  the  work  wh 
n  nder taken.  "—iJuf/y  Telegrapli,  Feb.  2i,  1886. 

IL  Medical : 

1.  The  removal  of  a  part  of  the  liumas 
body  to  supply  a  part  that  has  been  lost,  a» 
in  the  Taliacotian  operation  (q.v.). 

*  2.  An  old  pretended  method  of  curing, 
diseases  by  making  them  pass  from  one 
person  to  another. 

"  He  told  mc,  tliat  he  had,  not  very  many  montbf 
since,  seen  a  cure  Ijy  transplantation,  perfonued  OB 
the  son  of  one,  that  was  wr.nt  to  make  chyiulotf 
vessels  for  me." — fioj/le  :   Works,  ii.  167. 

trans-plant'-er,  s.    [Eng.  transplant ;  -er,] 

1.  One  who  transplants. 

*'  Yet  the  planter  or  transplanter,  nine  times  toi 
ten.  neglects  this  necessity  of  suiting  hia  trees  to  the 
soil." — Scott:  Prose  Works,  xxi.  118. 

2.  A  machine  or  truck  for  removinfft 


TRANSPLANTER. 

for  replanting;  also,  an  implement  fbr  rfr- 
moving  and  replanting  flowers,  bulbs,  Ac 

*tran-splen'-den-c5r,  s.  [Eng.  ira-Of 
Rplenden{t);  -cy.]  The  quality  or  state  of 
being  transplendent;  supereminent  splendour, 
"  The  superuatui-al  and  unlmitable  tramplendenep 
of  the  Divine  presence."— J/or«  ;  Antidote  againa 
Idolatry,  ch.  ii. 

*  tr^n-Splen'-dent,  a.   [Lat.  tra'ns  =  through 

(lience,  denoting'  excess),  and  splendeiis,  pr, 
par.  of  sphndeo  =  to  shine.]  Resplendent  In 
the  highest  degree. 

"  The  blight  transplendent  glasse." 

Wyatt:  Complaint  of  Absence  of  Bis  Loda 

*  tran-splen -dent-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  irm^ 
splendent;  -Ij/.]  In  a  transplendent  manner 
or  degree;  with  supereminent  splendour. 

"  The  divinity,  with  all  Its  adorable  attnbntet,  Ii 
hypostAicftllr,  vitally,  and  transplendently  resldlnif  In 
this  humanity  of  Christ."— ^Afore ;  Antidote  agantat 
Idolatry,  ch.  il. 


late,  f^t,  fare,  ^midst,  what,  1^  ikther;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pSt^ 
or,  wore,  wol^  work,  wh6,  son ;  mute,  ciib,  ciire,  nnite.  cur,  rule,  fall :  try.  Syrian,    ae,  ce  =  e ;  ey  =  a :  Q^\  —  kw. 


transpontine— transposition 
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*trSiils-p6n'-tme,  a.  [Lat.  (raTW  =  across, 
beyond,  and  poiis,  genit.  pontis  =  a  bridge,] 

1.  Being  or  lying  on  the  other  side  of 
the  bridge;  specif.,  in  London,  on  the  south 
side  of  the  Thames. 

2.  Applied  t-o  any  melodrama  in  which  the 
Cliaraeters,  are  overdrawn  and  tlie  situations 
improbably  romantic,  from  the  fact  that  sueh 
plays  were  formerly  very  popular  at  the 
Bnrrey  and  Victoria  theatres  oii  the  south 
Bide  of  the  Thames. 

"  Bven  the  thoroufffagolng  transpontine  vlllatn 
■eeiDs  to  ho  guided  rather  by  chance  thau  by  de- 
aigu."— iS^  James's  Gazette,  Dec.  7,  1SB7. 

trSillS-port',  v.t.  [Fr.  transporter,  from  Lnt. 
transporto  =r  to  carry  across  or  over :  *traiis  ^ 
over,  across,  and  porio^to  cai'ry  ;  Sp.  trans- 
portar,  irasportar ;  Ital.  transportare,  tras- 
portare.] 

1.  To  carry  or  convey  from  one  place  to 
another. 

**  Our  slmtter'd  ^arks  may  yet  tranapnrt  na  o'er, 
Bafe  aud  iuglorioua,  to  our  untive  shore." 

Pope:  Eumer;  Iliad  IL  170. 

*  2.  To  bear  ;  to  carry, 

"  Her  Ashea  .  .  .  • 
TYanspoytedshnM  be  at  hiyh  festivala 
Below  the  kiuga  and  queens  of  France. " 

Shafcesp.  :  1  Henry  \'!..  L  8. 

*  3.  To  remove  or  transfer  from  tliis  world 
to  the  next.    (A  euphemism.) 

"Out  of  doubt  he  is  transported."— Shaketp, :  3fid- 
mmmer  NighVi  Dream,  iv,  2. 

4.  To  carry  or  convey  away  into  Imnish- 
mcnt,  as  a  criminal.     [Transportation.] 

**  Another  and  necessarily  highly  penal  offence 
against  public  Justice  is  the  retuniint^  fruiti  trauspor- 
tatiou.  or  being  at  large  in  G-reat  Bribvin,  before  the 
expiration  of  the  teriu  for  which  the  offender  waa 
ordered  to  be  transported,  or  had  agreed  to  trnnsfiort 
himself,  or  been  sentenced  to  peiml  aervituda." — 
Blachstom  :  Comment.,  bk.  iv.,  ch.  10. 

6.  To  hurry  or  carry  away  by  violence  of 
passion  ;  to  feel  beside  one's  self. 

••  You  are  transported  by  calamity 
Thither  where  more  attends  you." 

Shakesp.  .*  Coriolanus,  L  1. 
6.  To  carry  away  or  ravish  with  pleasure  ; 
to  entrance  ;  to  ravish. 

*  Those  on  whom  Christ  bestowed  miraculous  cures 
Wro  ao  transported  with  thein,  that  their  gratitude 
Supplanted  their  ohedieuce.'— Decay  qf  Piety. 

Ir&ns'-pdrt,  s.    [Transport,  v.] 

1.  The  act  of  transporting ;  transportation ; 

carriage. 

**  The  Romans  neglected  their  maritime  affairs ;  for 

eey  stipulated  with  the   Carthaginiaua  to  furnish 
em  with  ships  for  transport  aud  v/ax^—Arbuthnot : 
Oti  CoirtM. 

2.  A  ship  or  vessel  employed  by  a  govern- 
ment to  carry  soldiers,  munitions  of  war,  or 
provisions  from  one  place  to  another,  or  to 
carry  convicts  to  their  destination. 

"  Some  damage  received  by  two  of  the  transports, 
Vho.  in  tacking,  run  foul  of  each  o%\ia."^AnBon : 
Toyaget,  bk.  i..  ch.  L 

*  3.  A  convict  sentenced  to  transporlation 
or  exile. 

4.  Vehement  emotion ;  passion  ;  rapture  ; 
ecstasy. 

"  Now  welcomed  Monmouth  with  transpnrta  of  Joy 
and  affection." — ilacaulay :  Slst.  Eng.,  ch.  v. 

transport-ship,    transport-vessel, 

«.    A  vessel  employed  in  conveying  soldiers, 
warlike  stores,  or  convicts ;  a  transpoi  t. 

trSaiS-p6rt-a-bU'-i-t^,  s.  [Eng,  iramport- 
able;  -ity.]  'The  quality  or  state  of  being 
transportable. 

tr&ns-porf-a-ble.  a,     [Eng.   transport; 

1.  Capable  of  being  transported  or  conveyed 
from  place  to  place. 

"  The  use  of  the  electric  light  to  permit  nightwork, 
will  he  followed  in  a  transportable  shape  also  In  tho 
boptlel*lA."~-Field,  Jan.  16,  1686. 

2.  Implying  or  involving  transportation ; 
snbjecting  to  transportation  :  as,  a  transport' 
able  offence, 

•  tr3jlS-porf -al,  a.  [Eng.  tra-nsport;  -al'] 
the  act  of  removing  from  one  place  to 
another;  transportance. 

■  trans-p6rf-an9e,  s.  [Eng.  transport; 
'Oinoe.}    Conveyance  ;  transportaion. 

"  0.  be  thou  ray  Charon, 
And  give  me  swift  transportance  to  those  fields." 
Shakesp.  :  Truilua  A  Cressida,  ill.  2. 

•  Cr^ns-port -ant,  a.  [Fr. ,  pr,  par.  of  trans- 
porter =  to  transport  (q.v.).]  Transporting; 
lavishing;  affording  great  joy  or  rapture. 

"So  rapturous  a  joy,  and  traTispartant  lave."— More : 
Mgaery  of  QotUirwss,  p.  227. 


tr£iu3-por-ta'-tlon,  s.  [Pr.,  from  Lat.  tro.n&' 
portatlonem,  acciis.  of  transportatio,  from 
transportatiLS,  pa.  par.  of  transporto  =  to  tnins- 
juirt  (q.v,);  Sp.  tratispoj-tacion,  trasportaGio}i ; 

Ital.  frosportdzioiie.] 

"  1.  Tlie  act  of  transpf)rtiiig,  conveying,  or 
carrviii.^  from  one  placie  to  another;  transport; 
carri.H^ij ;  rimveyance. 

"  It  tiia  comitiies  are  near,  tlie  di(l"erence  will  be 

airi;i]lor,  ami  hi.lv  sometimes  be  scarce  |iei-ceptible; 
buaiiuia  lii  this  f.iMt;  tha  traiispor/ittion  will  be  eaay."— 
Smi/li-   Wenlthof  .\'atinm.  Ilk,  i.,  ch.  xi. 

■■2.  Trjiusiuitisiun ;  traiisfureiice  from  one 
to  anotht-T. 

"  SuuKf  ^ve^e  n-it  sd  Hulicltous  to  provide  .it^-iiiist  the 
plague.  a.s  to  luuiw  wheblmr  wa  bad  it  I'luui  tlie  iiialig- 
liitynf  our  owu  air,  or  by  transuorlatiou."~DruUeii,. 
(Todd.) 

3.  The  banishing  or  sending  away  of  a  per- 
son convicted  of  crime  out  of  tlie  cinnitry  to 
a  penal  settlement,  there  to  remain  for  lite  or 
for  the  term  to  which  he  has  been  sentfuced. 
Transportation  grew  out  of  banishment. 
During  inediseval  times  a  person  who  had 
committed  an  offence  was  in  certain  circum- 
stances permitted  to  "abjure  the  realm"  [Ab- 
juration, I.  1.),  the  country  to  which  he  was 
to  go  not  being  indicated.    The  first  statute 

*  -which  established  transportation  to  English 
colonies  was  annarently  the  Act  39  Eliz.,  cap.  4. 
By  18  Chas.  II.,  cap,  3,  passed  in  1666,  the 
king  obtained  ]ipr]nission  to  sentence  cri- 
minals to  be  "transported  to  any  of  His 
Majesty's  dnniinions  in  North  America," 
where  tliey  were  j;ivt;n  over  to  the  settlers  as 
virtual  slaves.  When  negro  slavery  was 
introduced,  white  criminals  bee.ime  much 
less  welcome,  aud  cotiiplaiuts  against  their 
being  siiut  aro.se;  but  the  intictice  continued 
till  the  commencement  of  the  War  of  Inde- 
pendence in  1775.  Then  Australia  was  util- 
ised, and  by  two  Orders  of  Council,  dated 
December  6,  1TS6,  Botany  Bay,  on  its  east- 
ern siiures,  with  the  adjacent  islands,  was 
selected,  to  which  the  first  batch  of  convicts, 
800  in  number,  was  sent  out  in  May,  17S0. 
Next  year  t)ie  penal  settlement  was  estab- 
lished, ami  became  the  nucleus  of  the  town 
of  Sydney  and  the  colony  of  New  South 
Wales.  Afterwards  Van  Diemen's  Land, 
Nnrfollc  Island,  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  Ber- 
muda, &c.,  becLiine  receptacles  for  convicts. 
No  such  system  has  ever  been  adopted  in  the 
United  States,  and  transportation  no  longer 
exists  in  England,  it  having  been  given  up  as 
a  result  of  the  protests  of  the  inhabitants  of 
the  colonies.  It  still  exists  in  some  European 
countries,  as  France  and  Kussia,  in  the  latter 
to  a  large  extent,  Siberia  being  the  penal 
tenitory. 

4.  Tlie  state  of  being  transported,  carried, 
or  conveyed  from  one  place  to  another, 

5.  The  state  of  being  transported  or  sent 
into  exile,  under  a  sentence  of  transportation. 

*  6.  Transport ;  ecstasy, 

"  All  pleasures  that  affect  the  body  must  needs 
weary,  because  they  transport,  aud  all  transportation 
Is  a  violence."— jSou(A.*  Sermons. 

trans  -  port'  -  ed,  pa.  par.  or  a,  [Trans- 
port, v.\ 

*  trans-port'-ed-ly",  adv.  [Eng.  transported; 
-ly.}  In  a  transported  manner ;  in  a  state  of 
rapture. 

"  If  we  had  for  God  but  half  as  much  love  .is  we 
ought,  or  even  pretend  to  have,  we  Could  uob  but  fre- 
quently (if  not  transportedly)  eutertjiiii  our  aclvee 
with  hia  leaves."— Boyie ."  Woria,  vol.  li.,  p.  817. 

*  trans-p6rt'-ed-ness,  s.  [Eng.  transported ; 
-ness.]  The  state  or  condition  of  being  trans- 
ported ;  a  state  of  rapture. 

"  Without  any  such  taint  or  suspiciou  of  trans- 
portednesB.''—Bp.  Hall:  Ajis.  a'jt.  Bishops  sitting  in 
Parliament. 

tra,ns-p6rt'-er,  s.  [Eng,  transport,  v. ;  -er.] 
One  who  transports  or  removes. 

"  The  pilchard  merchant  may  reap  a  speedy  benefit 
by  dispatching,  saving,  and  selliug  to.  the  trans- 
porters."—Carew. 

tr^ns-port'-ing,  pr.  par,  &  a.  (Trans- 
port, v.] 

A.  As  pr.  par, :  (See  the  verbX 

B.  As  adj. :  Ravishing,  enchanting,  ecs- 
tatic. 

*  trans-pbrt'-ing-lj^,  adv.  [Eng.  transport- 
ing ;  -ly.]  In  a  transporting  manner ;  ravish- 
ingly ;  enchantingly. 

*  trans-port'-ive,  a.  [Eng.  transport;  -ive.] 
Passionate ;  exciessive. 

"  The  voice  of  transportive  tury," — Adams:  Works, 
1L315. 


*  trans-port'-ment,  s.  [Eng.  transport; 
•inent.] 

1.  The  act  of  transporting ;  conveyance  by 
ship. 

2.  Rage,  passion,  anger,  fury, 

"  He  attacked  me 
With  such  transportment  the  wiiole  town  had  niti; 
on't."  Lord  Digbg  :  Elvira,  iv, 

*  trans-pos'-a-ble,  a.  [Eng.  transpos{e): 
-able.]  Capable  of  being  transposed ;  allowing 
of  transposition. 

trans-po^'-al,  s.    [Eng.  transpos{e);  -al.\ 

1.  The  act  of  transposing, 

2.  The  state  of  being  transposed. 

trans-pose',  v.t.     [Fr.  transposer,  from  trana 
=  across,  and  poser  =  to  place.]    [Pose,  v.] 
I.  Ordinary  Language : 

I.  To  change  the  place  or  order  of  by 
putting  eacli  in  the  place  of  the  otlier;  to 
cause  to  change  places, 

"The  lettei'a  of  Bilizahetha  reglna  transposed  thus» 
AnglitB  Hsra,  beastl,  signify,  0  En^'laud's  soveroigur 
thou  hast  made  us  \\a.\>iiy. "—Camden  ;  Jieinaiiis. 

*  2.  To  put  out  of  place  ;  to  remove. 
"  That  which  you  are  my  thoughts  cannot  transposes 
Augels  are  bright  fitlll,  though  the  briglitest  fell." 
Shakesp. :  Macbeth,  iv.  JL. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Alg. :  To  bring  a  quantity  from  one 
member  of  an  eqnation  to  the  other.  This  is 
done  by  shnply  changing  its  sign.  Thus  if 
we  transpose  the  quantity  6  in  the  equation 
a  +  6  =  c,  we  have  o  =  c  —  6. 

2.  Gram. :  To  change  the  natural  order  of 
worfls, 

3.  Music:  To  change  the  key  of;  to  write 
or  play  in  another  key. 

"  Attempt.1  have  been  made  at  varioue  times  to  con- 
struct a  piftiiofoL'tti  that  Muuld  omible  the  player  to 
traiuspose  tlie  key  of  the  music  that  might  be  played 
upon  it." — Scribner's  Magazine,  May,  1880,  p.  159. 

*  trans  -  pose',  s.  [Transpose,  v.]  TranB- 
position. 

"  This  man  waa  very  perfit  and  fortunate  In  then 
transposes" — Puttenliam:  English  Poesie,  bk.  li. 

trans-po^ed',  pa.  par.  &  a.    [Transpose,  v.} 

A,  As  pa.  par. :  (See  the  verb).    . 

B.  -4s  adjective : 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  Being  changed  in  place,  on» 
being  put  in  the  place  of  the  other. 

2.  Her. :  Reversed  or  turned  contrariwise 
from  the  usual  or  proper  position :  as,  a  pile 


trans-p6^'-er,  s.  [Eng,  transpos(e);  -er.\ 
One  wlio  transposes;  specif.,  one  who  trans- 
poses music  from  one  key  to  another. 

trans-pos'-ing,  pr.  par.  &  a.  [Transpose,  v.} 

A.  Aspr.  par. :  (See  the  verb). 

B.  As  oaJj.  :  Having  the  quality  of  changing 
or  transposing  ;  specif,  applied  to  musical  in- 
struments wliich  do  not  play  the  actual  notes 
wi'itten  down,  but  others,  according  to  the 
moditications  in  the  instrument  itself. 

trans-pd-|[i'-tion,  s.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  trans. 
positionem,  accus.  of  transpositio,  from  trana- 
positus,  pa.  par.  of  transpono  =  to  change  in 
place,  to  transpose,  to  transfer;  (ra7is  =  across 
(hence,  implying  change),  and  pono  =  to  place ; 
Sp.  traiisposicion,  trasposicion ;  Ital.  traspo- 
sisione.] 
I.  Ordinary  Language ; 

1,  The  act  of  transposing ;  the  act  of  chang- 
ing the  places  of  things,. putting  each  in  the 
place  previously  occupied  by  the  other. 

"At  last,  they  formed  a  double  circle,  as  at  the 
beginning,  danced,  and  repeated  very  quickly,  and 
flnaUy  closed  with  several  very  dexterous  transposi- 
tions of  tbe  two  ciccleB."—Cook  :  Third  I'oyage,  bk.  li,, 
ch.  V, 

2.  The  state  of  being  transposed  or  recipro- 
cally changed  in  place. 

II.  Technically : 

1.  Alg. :  The  act  or  operation  of  bringing 
over  any  term  of  an  eqnation  from  the  one 
side  to  the  other.  This  is  done  by  changing 
the  sign  of  the  term  so  transposed.  The  ob- 
ject of  transposition  is  to  bring  all  the  known 
terms  of  an  equation  to  one  side,  and  all  the 
unknown  to  the  other,  in  order  to  determine 
the  value  of  tlie  unknown  terms  with  respect 
to  those  that  are  known.  Thus  if  2  a:  -H  4  = 
a;  +  7  =  by  transposition  ofx,2x  —  x  +  ^~ 
7,  whence  x  -»-  4  =  7 ;  by  transposition  of  4, 
a;  =  7  -  4,  whence  a;  =  3.  The  transposition 
of  terms  is  the  first  operation  to  be  performed 
in  the  solution  of  a  simple  equation. 


fi^  b^;  p^t,  J^^l;  cat»  9ell,  <^oms,  fhin,  bengh;  go,  gem;  tliln,  this;  sin,  a^;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist,   pb  ==  C 
HSian, -tiaa  =2  sh9.n.   -tion, -sion  —  sbim ; -(ion, -§ion  =  zbun.   -oious. -tious* -sious  =  shus.   -ble, -die,  &c  =  b^l,  d^l. 
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2.  Gram,  &  Uhet.  :  A  cliange  of  tlie  natural 
order  of  words  in  a  sentence  ;  words  changed 
from  tlicir  ordinary  ai-rangement  for  the  sake 
of  effect. 

3.  Med. :  The  same  as  Metathesis  (q.v.). 
i.  Musio: 

(1)  A  change  of  key.    [Transpose,  v.,  II.  3.] 

(2)  An  inversion  of  parts  in  counterpoint. 
If  Transpositioti  of  the  viscera: 

Pathol.  :  A  term  sometimes  employed  to  in- 
,  elude  both  malposition  and  displacement  of 
the  organs  of  tlie  trunk.  The  abnormal 
condition  may  be  congenital,  or  caused  by 
(1)  strain,  as  in  the  case  of  movable  kidney 
and  hernia;  (2)  imperfect  attachment,  as 
sometimes  occurs  in  the  kidneys  and  intes- 
tines ;  (3)  abnormal  conditions  connected  with 
orifices  or  canals ;  (4)  pressure,  as  from  wear- 
ing tight  stays  or  a  belt;  (5)  traction,  as  in 
lateral  displatiement  of  the  heart;  (6)  disease; 
(7)  excessive  action  of  the  muscular  coat, 
as  in  prolapse  or  hernia ;  or  (8)  prolonged 
standing,  as  in  displacement  of  the  uterus. 

*tr^nS-p6-Sl'-tion-al,  a.  [Eng.  trans- 
position; -ul.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  trans- 
position. 

"  The  most  striking  aiid  most  offensive  error  in 
proiiuuclatiou  among  the  Londoners,  I  confess,  lies  in 
the  transpoiitlonal  nse  of  the  letters  w  and  r,  ever  to 
be  heard  when  there  is  aii^  pos-ibility  of  inverting 
them.  Thus  they  say  weal  iiistead  of  vtai ;  vicketl,  for 
«icked.*'^Pegge :  Anecdotes  ^  the  English  Language. 

•trSjls-poj'-i-tlve,  a.  [Eng.  traTispos(fi) ; 
•itiveJ]  Pertaining  to  transposition  ;  consist- 
ing in  transposition ;  made  or  efi"ected  by 
transposing. 

"The  Italian  retains  most  of  the  ancient  trana- 
posttioe  character." — Blair. 

•tP^ns-pof'-i-tor.s.  [Eng.  transpos(e) ;  -itor.] 
Atransposer  (q.v.).    (Landor,  in  Awiaadale.) 

•  trSns-prinf ,  v.t.  [Pref.  trans-,  and  Eng. 
print,  V.  (q.v.).]  To  print  in  the  wrong  place  ; 
to  transfer  to  the  wrong  place  in  printing. 

•  tr3,ns-prdse\  v.t.  [Pref.  traiis-,  and  Eng. 
^ose(q.v.).]^ 

1.  To  transpose  prose  into  verse ;  to  change 
from  prose  into  verse. 

••  Instinct  he  follows  and  no  further  Icnows, 
For  to  write  verae  with  liiui  is  to  tmnsprose." 
Dryden :  Absalom  £  AchUophel,  ii.  443. 

2.  To  change  from  verse  into  prose.  (See 
the  quotation  given  under  Transverse  (2),  v.) 

•  tr&ns-re -gion-ate,  a.  [Pref.  tram-,  and 
Eng.  \egion  (q.v.).']  Of  or  belonging  to  a 
region  over  or  beyond  the  sea  ;  foreign, 

*' There  ^re  some  cockea-comhes  here  and  there  In 
England,  learning  it  abroad  as  mcTi  traiisregionate," — 
Holinshed:  Deacript.  England,  bk.  ill.,  cb.  vL 

•  tr3,ns-shape',  v.t.  [Pi-ef.  trails-,  and  Eng. 
8ha-pe,  v.  (q.v.).]  To  change  into  another 
shape  ;  to  transform,  to  distort. 

"Thus  did  she  trunsshape  thy  paHicular  vlrtaea." — 
Sfca&eap.  ,*  J/ucft  Ado  about  Nothing,  v.  L 

trans-Sbip',  v.t.    [Tranship.] 
trzins-sliip'-'inent,  s,   [Trahshiphent.) 

tr&ns'-tra,  s.  pi.    [Lat.]    [Tbansou.] 

Roman  Arch. :  The  principal  horizontal 
timbers  in  the  roof  of  a  building.    (GwUt.) 

•  tran  -  sub  -  st^'-  ti  -  ate  (ti  as  sluf), 
*  tran-sub-stan-ci-ate,  v.t.  (Low  Lat 
irajisubstantiatus,  pa.  pai*.  of  transubstantio  = 
to  change  the  substance  of:  tra-ns  =  across 
(hence,  implying  change),  and  aubstaviia.  — 
fiubstance  (q.v.);  Fr.  transvhstantier ;  Sp. 
traiis^ihstandar,  trasubstandar ;  Ital.  tran- 
sustamiare,  trasustanziare.]  To  change  into 
another  substance.    [Transobstantiation.] 

Cr^-8ub-st&n-ti[-a'-tion(t2asshi),«.  [Fr., 

from  Low  Lat,  traiisubstantiatiojiem,  accua. 
of  tramubataiitiatio,  from   transuhstnntiattbs, 
pa,  par.  of  transubstantio  =  to  transubstanti- 
ate (q.v,);   Sp.  traiLsiistandacioii^   trasjLstan- 
eiacimi;  lta.\.  transustanzUtzione.] 
*  1.  Ord.  Lang. :  Change. 
-The smell  of  autumn  woods,  the  colonr  of  dying 
fern,   may  turn  by  a  subtle  transubstantiation  into 

Sleasurea  and  faces  that  will   never  come  again."— 
falloc/c:  Sew  Republic,  bk.  iji..  cli.  ii. 

2.  Church  Hist. :  The  Roman  doctrine  of 
the  Eucharist.  The  Council  of  Trent  (sess. 
xiii.,  civ,)  declares  "that  by  the  consecration 
•f  the  bread  and  wine  the  whole  substance  of 
fche  bread  is  changed  into  the  substance  of  the 
bodv  of  Christ  and  the  whole  substance  of 


the  wine  into  the  substance  of  his  blond, 
which  change  is  properly  and  fitlv  called 
Transubstantiation  by  the  Holy  Catholic 
Church."  That  is  to  say,  the  accidents  of 
the  bread  and  wine  whicli  are  perceived  by 
tlie  senses  conceal  the  body  and  blood  of 
Christ,  and  not  the  substances  of  bread  and 
wine.  In  canon  4  (rfe  sac.  Euchar.  Saeram.) 
the  Council  defines  "  that  under  each  species" 
(i.e.,  of  bread  and  wine),  *'and  under  each 
particle  of  each  species,  Christ  is  contained 
whole  and  entire."  Roman  theologians  found 
their  proof  of  this  doctrine  on  the  discourse 
of  Jesus  after  the  miracle  of  tli«  loaves  and 
fishes  (John  vi.  32-71),  on  the  words  of  insti- 
tution (Matt.  xxvi.  20-29,  Mark  xiv.  22-25, 
Luke  xxii.  19,  20),  and  on  the  words  of  St. 
Paul  (1  Cor.  X.  lC-21),  and  on  patristic  testi- 
mony, claiming  tliat  the  doctrine  is  apostolic, 
thougli  the  word  itself  only  came  into  use  in 
the  eleventh  century,  in  the  controversy  be- 
tween Berengarius  and  Lanfranc,  in  which 
the  former  denied  and  the  latter  asserted  a 
change  of  substance  in  the  Eucharistic  ele- 
ments. Transubstantiation  implies  a  Real 
Presence,  though  belief  in  the  Real  Presence 
(of  Christ  in  the  Eucharist)  does  not  neces- 
sarily involve  a  belief  in  Ti-ansubstantiation. 
The  Lutheran  view  of  the  Eucharist  is  called 
Companation,  or  Con  substantiation,  and  ad- 
mits a  Real  Presence  without  a  change  of 
Rub.stance.  The  Calvinistic  view  is  that  the 
presence  of  Christ  depends  on  the  faith  of 
the  recipient.  Article  xxviii.  of  the  Anglican 
Church  is  apparently  Calvinistic,  and  con- 
demns Transubstantiation  as  "repugnant  to 
the  plain  words  of  Scripture  ; "  but  the  belief 
and  practice  of  a  large  number  of  her  clergy 
and  laity  is,  to  say  the  least,  much  the  same 
as  the  Lutheran.  [Tractarianism.]  Dr.  Pusey 
{Eirenicon,  p.  229)  goes  so  far  as  to  say  that 
the  dispute  between  Anglicans  and  Roman- 
ists in  this  matter  is  "probably  a  dispute 
about  words." 

*  tran-sub-stan'-ti-a-tor  (ti  as  shi),  ». 

[Eng.  traiisubstaiUiat{e) ;  -or.]  One  who  be- 
lieves in  or  maintiiins  the  doctrine  of  tran- 
substantiation (q.v.). 

"  The  Roman  tranaitbstantiaton  affirm  that  the 
body  of  onr  Lord  is  here  u^)on  earth  at  once  present 
in  many  places  (namely,  m  every  place,  where  the 
Host  is  kept,  or  the  Eucharist  is  celebrated). "— 5a r- 
row :  Seinnana,  vol  ii.,  sen  31. 

tran-su-da'-tion»  s.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  transu- 
datus,  pa.  par.  of  traTisudo,  from  trans  = 
across,  through,  and  sudo  =  to  sweat]  The 
act  or  process  of  transuding ;  the  process  of 
oozing  tlirough  membranes,  or  of  passing  off 
through  the  pores  of  a  substance,  as  water  or 
other  fluid. 

"  The  drops  proceeded  not  from  the  transudation 
of  the  liquors  within  the  glass."— Bogle. 

*  tran-su'-da-tor-^,  a.  [Eng.  transud(e); 
atory.]    Passing  by  transudation. 

tran-sude',  v.i.  [Fr.  transuder,  from  Lat. 
transudo ;  Ital.  traTisudare.]  [Transudation.] 
To  pass  or  ooze  through  the  pores  or  inter- 
stices of  a  membrane  or  other  porous  sub.- 
stauce,  as  water  or  other  fluid. 

"  The  water  wliicli  has  travisuded  from  the  tissues. " 
I— Sheldon  :  Dairy  Farming,  p.  vii. 

*  tran-Sume',  v.t.  [Lat.  transivnw,  from 
trans  =  across,  and  sudio  =  to  take.]  To  take 
from  one  to  the  other ;  to  convert. 

•*  With  a  well-bleat  bread  and  wine 
Transum'd,  and  taught  to  turn  divine." 

Craihaw:  HgmnfortheSacratneiU. 

trSji-siiinpt'  (p  silent),  «.  [0.  Fr.,  from  Low 
Lat.  transumptum  =  a  copy,  a  transcript, 
from  Lat.  trans^umptust  pa.  par.  of  transumo 
=  to  take  from  one  to  another,  in  Low  Lat, 
to  transcribe.]  [Transume.]  A  copy  of  ft 
writing ;  an  exemplification  of  a  record. 

•*  Wherewith,  the  pretended  original  breye  was  pro- 
duced, and  a  transumpt  or  copf  thereof  (Bignea  by 
three  bishops)  oH'ered  them,  to  send  to  England."— 
State  Trials:  Senry  Ylll.  (an.  1828);  /He.  (/  «. 
Catherine. 

^  Action  of  transumpt : 

Scots  Law:  An  action  competent  to  anyone 
having  a  partial  interest  in  a  writing,  or  im- 
mediate use  for  it,  directed  against  the  cus- 
todier of  the  writing,  calling  upon  him  to 
exhibit  it,  that  a  copy  or  transumpt  of  it  may 
be  made  and  delivered  to  the  pursuer. 

*  tran-siimp -tlon  (p  silent),  ».  [Lat.  tran^ 
eumptio,  from  transumptiis,  jmu  par.  of  tran- 
svmo,]    [Transome.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  The  act  of  taking  from  one 
place  to  another. 


2.  Logic:  A  syllogism  by  concession  or 
agi-eenient  used  by  tlie  schoolmen,  where  a 
question  proposed  was  transferred  to  another 
with  tlie  condition,  that  the  proof  of  the  latter 
should  be  admitted  for  a  proof  of  the  former. 

*  tran-suxnp'-tive  (p  silent),  a.  [Than* 
SUMPTION.]  Taking  from  one  to  another; 
tiunsferred  from  one  to  another;  meta- 
phorical. 

"  Hereupon  are  intricate  tumingB,  by  a  transump. 
five  and  metonymical  kind  of  speecTi,  called  meauders ; 
for  this  river  [Meander]  did  bo  stiuugely  path  itself, 
that  the  foot  aeemed  to  touch  the  head." — Draytoiit 
Annotations  to  Rosamond's  Epistle, 

*  trans-va'-sate,  v.t.  [Lat.  trans  =  across, 
and  ™s=  a""  vessel.]  To  transpose  or  pour 
from  one  vessel  to  another. 

"  The  Father  and  Son  are  not,  as  they  suppose 
trnnsvasated  .ind  poured  out  one  into  another,  as  iu^ 
nn  empty  ves&eV—Cudworth:  Intell,  System,  p.  619. 

*  tr3.iis-var-§a'-tion,  s.  [Transvasate.]  The 
act  or  process  of  trans  vasating. 

*  tr3.li9-vec'-tion,  s.  [Lat.  transvectio,  ffom 
trajisvectuSj  pa.  par.  of  transveho  =  to  carry 
across  :  trails  —  across,  and  veho  =■  to  carry.] 
The  act  of  conveying  or  carrying  over. 

*  tran^f-ver'-ber-ate,  v.t.  [Lat,  tram^ 
across,  through,  and  verberatus,  pa.  par.  ot 
verbero  =  to  beat.]   To  beat  or  strike  through. 

tran^-ver'-sal,  *  trans-ver-sall,  a.  &  ». 

[Fr.,    from    Lat.    traiisversus  =  transverse 
(q.v.)-] 

A.  As  adj. :  Transverse  ;  running  or  lying 
across. 

"  Extend  the  other  foot  of  the  compnuae  to  the  next 
part  of  one  of  the  trausversall  lines  In  the  orleutiUl 
or  occidental  part" — Backluyt  :  Voyages,  i.fil4. 

B.  As  substantive : 

Geom.:  A  straight  line  which  cuts  several 
other  straight  lines,  is  said  to  be  a  transversal 
with  respect  to  them. 

*  tran§(-ver'-sal-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  transversal; 
-ly.]  In  a  transversal  manner  ;  in  &  direction 
crosswise ;  transversely. 

"  There  are  divers  subtile  enquiries  and  demonntrEb- 
tions,  concerning  the  strength  required  to  be  in  tbe 
string  of  them,  the  several  proportions  of  swiftness 
and  distance  in  mi  arrow  snot  vertically,  or  hori- 
zontally, or  iransversally." — iVilkins:  Archimedes, 
ch.  xviii. 

trans' -verse,  a.,  adv.,  &  s,     [Lat.  transversus 
=  turned  across,  athwart,  orig.  pa.  par.  from 
transverto  =  to   turn  across:  /rans  =  across, 
and    verto  =to    turn ;    Fr.    transverse;    Spt 
transversa,  trasverso;  Ital.  trasverso.] 
A.  As  adjective : 
I.  Ordinary  Language : 
1.  Lying  or  being  across  or  in  a  cross  direo> 
tion ;  athwart. 

*'  How  they  n^ree  in  various  ways  to  Join 
111  a  transverse,  a  straight,  and  crooked  line." 

lilackmore  :  Creation,  vL 

*  2.  Not  direct ;  collateral. 

"  When  once  it  goes  to  tlie  transverse  and  collateral 

eine],  they  not  only  have  no  title  to  the  inheritance^ 
ut  every  remove  is  a  step  to  tlie  losing  the  cognation 
and  relation  to  the  chiei  house."— Ajd.  Taylor:  Jiulm 
of  Conscience,  bk.  ii.,  ch.  iii. 

IL  Technically : 

1.  AtuxI.  :  Lying  across  other  parts.  There 
are  transverse  branches  of  the  basilar,  the 
cervical,  the  humeral,  and  other  arteries; 
transverse  ligaments  of  the  acetabulum,  the 
metacarpals,  the  metatarsals,  &c.  ;  and  trans- 
verse processes  of  the  vertebrte.  [Transversi^ 

SINUS.] 

2.  Bot. :  Broader  than  long. 

*  B.  As  cuiv. :  Across ;  in  a  direction  across, 

"  His  volant  touch 
Fled  and  puxsu'd  transverse  the  resonant  fugue." 
AfUton:  P.  L.,xi.M&. 

C.  As  subst. :  That  which  is  transverse ; 
that  which  crosses  or  lies  in  a  cross  direction ; 
a  transverse  axis. 

*  %  (1)  By  transverse :  In  a  confused  manner ; 
reversed!  y. 

**  All  tbiaga  tossed  and  tamed  by  tranversej" 

Bpemer  :  F.  Q.,  VIL  vM.  ML 

(2)  Tranm&rst  OJx^s  or  diarmUr : 

Conic  Sections :  The  axis  which  passes 
through  the  foci  of  an  ellipse  or  hyperbola. 
When  the  length  of  the  transverse  axis  is 
referred  to,  the  portion  included  between  the 
vertices  is  meant. 

transverse-dehiacence,  s. 

Bot. :  Dehiscence  by  a  transverse  openingL 
as  in  the  fruit  of  AnagalUS)  Hyoscyamus,  ain 
Alchemilla. 
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transverse-partition,  s. 

Bot.  (0/afruit):  A  partition  at  a  right  angle 
to  the  valves,  as  in  a  siliqua. 

transverse-planer,  e. 

1.  Wood-vjork, :  A  planing-machine  in  wliich 
the  cutters  are  caused  to  move  across  or  at 
right  angles  to  the  material  being  planed. 

2.  ^fetaU. :  A  shaper  or  plauer  with  its  cut 
across  the  table. 

transverse-Sinus,  s. 

AtuU.  :  The  anterior  occipital  sinus  placed 
at  the  fore  part  of  the  basilar  process  of  the 
occipital  bone,  and  constituting  a  transverse 
connection  between  the  two  inferior  petrosal 
sinuses. 

transverse-strain,  s. 

Meek. :  The  strain  to  which  a  beam  is  sub- 
jected when  a  force  acts  on  it  in  a  direction 
at  right  angles  to  its  length,  tending  to  bend 
it  or  break  it  across. 

transverse-tension,  «. 

Bot. :  Tension  exerted  by  the  bark  on  the 
wood,  and  vice  versd,  in  tlie  stem  of  a  tree, 
when,  after  its  growth  in  length  has  ceased, 
a  permanent  increase  takes  place  in  its  thick- 
ness. 

*  trans-verse'  (1),  v.t.  &  i.    [Transverse,  a.] 

A.  Trans. :  To  overturn,  to  change,  to 
thwart. 

"Nothing  can  be  believed  to  be  religion  by  uny 
people,  but  what  they  tbink  to  be  diviue;  th:it  13, 
Beut  immediittely  from  God:  nud  they  cu.u  thiiiU 
Dotbiiig  to  be  so,  that  is  in  the  itower  oi  ma-u  to  alter 
or  transverte." — Lealt-y. 

B.  I)itrans. :  To  transgress. 

*'  Ac  treuthe  that  treapaasede  uevere,  ne  trannersed 
ageua  the  lawe."  Piers  Plozmnan,  ix  241, 

•trans-verse'  (2),  v.t.  [Pref.  traits-,  and 
Eug.  verse  (q.v.)-]  To  turn  from  prose  into 
verse. 

"  I  take  a  book  in  my  hand,  either  at  home  or  else- 
where^ for  that's  aU  oue ;  if  tliey  be  any  wit  in't,  as 
there  is  no  book  but  has  some,  I  transverse  it ;  tb>;t  is 
il  it  be  prose  ]jut  it  iuto  verso  (but  that  takes  up  some 
time),  and  if  it  be  verse  put  it  into  proae,— Methinks, 
Mr.  Bayes,  that  puttiu^  verse  into  prose  should  be 
caU'd  trans  pros!  us. — By  my  truth,  air,  'tia  a  very 
good  notion,  :md  nereafter  it  shall  be  bo."— Duke  of 
Buckingham  :  The  RehearsaX,  i.  1. 

trans-verse' -ly,  adv.  [Eng.  transverse,  a. ; 
•ly.J  In  atransverse  or  cross  direction;  across. 

"  TransBersely  tixing  one  end  to  the  first  thread 
that  was  a^\xa..—Goldsrnith  :  The  Bee,  No.  iv, 

trans  vers  ely-flexuose,  a. 

Bot. :  Waved  in  a  cross  direction.   (Paxton.) 

*  trans-ver'-sion,  s.  [Transverse  (2),  v.] 
The  turning  or  converting  of  prose  into  verse, 
or  of  verse  iuto  prose. 

*  trans-verf,v.(.  [Lat.  traTisverto.]  [Trans- 
verse, a.]  To  cause  to  turnacross ;  to  trans- 
verse. 

"  But  of  one  thing  I  wold  faine  be  expert. 
Why  taetis  langage  wol  procure  and  trantvert 
The  will  of  women  and  virgiues  innocent? " 

CJtaucer :  Craft  of  Lovers. 

*  tran§-vert'-i-ble,  a.  [Eng.  transvert; 
-a&Ze.]    Capable  of  being  transverted. 

*  trang-view'  (iew  as  u),  v.t.  [Pref.  traits-^ 
and  Eng.  view,  v.  (q.v.).]  To  see  or  look 
through. 

"  Traiwiiew  the  obscure  things  that  do  remain." 
Davie$  :  Alirum  in  Modwm,  p.  9. 

*  trSns-VO-la'-tion,  s.  [Lat.  traits  ~  across, 
beyond,  and  volaturn,  super,  of  volo^to  fly.] 
The  act  of  flying  over  or  beyond. 

"Such  tblDRB  as  these  which  are  extraordlnarr 
•gressiona  and  transvoltttiont  beyond  the  ordinary 
course  of  an  eaven  piety,  God  loves  to  reward  with  an 
extraordluary  favour ;  and  elves  them  testimony  by 
KD  extraregular  blessing.'  —  Bf.  Taylor :  8erm»ju, 
ToL  IL,  ser.  4. 

*  trS.n^-vdlve' ».  (.  T^Lat.  traiis  =  across,  over, 
and  volvo  =  to  roll.]    To  overturn,  to  break  up. 

"  He  who  traTtnoiiiee  empires." — Jfvwell :  Paxly  tf 
Beattt,  p.  lie. 

trSnt,  v.i.  [Dut.  iranten.  =  to'walk  slowly.] 
To  carry  about  wares  for  sale  ;  to  hawk. 

tr^f-er,«.  [Eng.  (ra«(; -er.]  One  who  carries 
about  wares  for  sale ;  a  hawker,  a  pedlar. 

t'^P  (1)»  *  trappe,  «.  [A.S.  trem>e  =  a  trap ; 
cogn.  with  O.  But  trappe;  O.  H.  Ger.  trapo 
=  a  snare,  a  trap;  Low  Lat.  trappa;  Fr. 
trappe;  8p.  trampa.  From  the  same  root  as 
tramp  (q.v). ;  of.  Dut  trappen  =  to  tread ; 
trap=a.  stair,  step;  Ger.  ireppe  =  a  flight  of 
stairs ;  8w.  trappa=  a  stair.] 


1.  An  instrument  or  device  for  ensnaring 
gaineor  otheranimals;  asmire;  acontrivdnce 
that  shuts  suddenly,  and  often  with  a  spring, 
for  taking  game  and  other  animals. 

"  She  wolde  wepe  if  that  she  saw  a  mous 
Caughto  iu  a  trappe,  if  it  were  ded  ur  bledde." 

Chaucer:  C.  T.,  Trol.  142. 

2.  Any  contrivance  for  catching  wild  animals. 
"  Then  spake  againo  with  fell  and  spitefull  heart, 

(So  lious  roar  enclos'd  in  traiiie  or  trap.)" 

Fairnfax  :  Goe(frci/  Of  BoVflognB,  iL  89. 

1[  Darwin  (Descent  of  Man,  pt.  i.,  ch.  iii.) 
remarks  that  animals  "learn  caution  by  see- 
ing their  brethren  caught  or  poisoned." 

3.  An  ambush,  a  stratagem ;  a  device  or 
contrivance  to  catch  one  unawares. 

"  God  and  your  majesty 
Protect  mine  innocence,  or  I  fall  into 
The  trap  is  laid  for  me," 

Shakcsp. :  Benry  VIII.,  v.  I. 

4.  A  contrivance  applied  to  drains  and  soil- 
pipes  to  prevent  the  escape  of  effluvia ;  a 
drain- trap. 

5.  A  sheriff's  officer;  a  police  -  constable. 
(Slaiig.) 

"  Meantime  the  Kellys  had  got  to  hear  that  the 
traps  were  iu  search  of  tUeuL" — Leisure  Hour,  March, 
1885,  p.  102. 

*  6.  Sagacity,  acuteness,  cunning,  sharp- 
ness, penetration. 

"  Some  cunning  person  that  had  found  out  hia 
foible  and  ignorance  ol  trap,  first  put  him  in  great 
L'igbt."— JVo«/i.-  L'xameii,  p.  5JU. 

7.  A  fami^ar  name  for  a  carriage  on  springs, 
of  any  kind.    (See  extract.) 

"  The  old-fashioned  gig  had,  under  the  seat,  a  sort  of 
boot  extending;  a  few  inches  beyond  the  back  of  the 
seat.  At  the  beginning  of  the  century  gigs  were 
raised  upon  higher  wheels  than  at  present.  On  this 
raised  vehicle  the  boot  was  lengthened  behind,  holding 
a  brace  of  dogs  for  sporting  purposes.  In  these  'dug- 
carts'  (thus  named  afterwards)  the  dogs  were  at  first 
placed  in  the  boot  at  the  front,  and  I  diire  say  that  the 
noble  sportsmen'  may  occasionally  have  had  their 
heels  or  their  calves  bitten  by  dogs  with  short  tem- 
pers, and  with  scant  liking  for  the  contiuement  of  the 
boot.  This  led  to  a  great  improvement,  in  the  shape 
of  an  open  latticed  box,  which  was  attached  to  the 
back  of  the  body  of  the  conveyance,  and  provided 
with  a  trap-door  behind  for  the  admission  of  the 
doss.  In  i^roccss  of  time  the  latticed  box  was  fouiul 
very  convenient  for  the  can-Iage  of  other  things  be- 
Bides  dogs,  and  as  everything  conveyed  in  the  cart 
(chattels,  not  people)  had  to  be  put  in  through  the 
trap-door  (soon  curtailed  into  trap:  compare  'bus' 
for  omnibus,  '  cab '  for  cabriolet)  tlie  conveyance  itself 
Wfts  eventually  termed  trap.'  —Illustrated  London 
yews,  Oct.  11,  1884,  p.  333. 

8.  A  game,  and  also  one  of  the  instruments 
used  in  playing  the  game,  the  others  biding  a 
small  bat  and  a  ball.  The  trap  is  of  wood, 
made  like  a  slipper,  with  a  hollow  at  the  heel 
end,  and  a  kind  of  wooden  spoon  working  un 
a  ])ivot,  in  whicli  the  ball  is  placed.  By 
striking  the  handle  or  end  of  tlie  spoon  the 
ball  is  projected  up  into  the  air,  and  the 
strilcer  endeavours  to  hit  it  as  far  as  possible 
with  the  bat  before  it  falls  to  the  ground. 
The  opponents  endeavour  to  catch  the  ball, 
or  to  bowl  it  so  as  to  hit  the  trap.  Ai^o 
called  Trap-bat  and  Trap-bat  and  ball. 

t  (1)  Trap-bat  £  hall:  [Trap  (1),  *.,  8.]. 
(2)  Up  to  trap,  To  understand  trap :  To  be 
very  knowing  or  wide-awake.    (Slang.) 

"  Says,  aw,  '  Smash  !  thou  is  up  to  trap/' 
For  he  lets  the  folks  byeth  in  and  ouE." 

liolison  :  Bards  of  the  Tyne,  p.  275. 

trap-ball,  «.    The  same  as  Trap  (1),  a.  8. 

trap-bat,  s.  A  bat  used  in  the  game  of 
trap  (q.  v.). 

trap-cut,  s.  A  mode  of  cutting  gems,  in 
which  the  facets  consist  of  parallel  planes, 
nearly  rectangular,  arranged  round  the  centre 
of  the  stone. 

trap-door,  «.  A  door  in  a  floor  or  roof, 
which  when  shut  is  flush  or  nearly  so. 

"  In  some  houses  there  were  trap-doors  through 
which,  in  case  ot  danger,  he  might  descend.'  — 
Jfacaulay  :  Bist.  Bng.,  oh.  v. 

Trap-door  spider : 

Zool.  :  A  popular  name  for  any  species  of 
Mygalidse  (=  Territelariae,  Latr.)  which  con- 
structs a  tubular  nest  in  the  earth,  closed  by 
a  more  or  less  perfect  door  or  doors.  Mog- 
gridge  (Harvesting  Ants  &  Trap-door  Spiders, 
p.  143)  enumerates  nearly  forty  species  from 
Europe  and  the  borders  of  the  Mediterranean. 
The  United  States  poasessea  numerous  species. 
He  divides  the  neste  into  six  separate  types, 
according  to  the  kind  of  door  present,  the 
straightness  or  divarication  of  the  tube,  and 
the  presence  or  absence  of  a  second  door  in 
the  tube  below  the  surface  of  the  earth. 
Atypus  mlzerii,  nearly  half  an  inch  long,  is 
found  in  the  south  of  England,  and  excavates 
a  more  or  less  cylindrical  gallery,  about  half 
an  inch  wide,  iu  moist  ground,  at  first  in  a 


horizontal  and  then  in  a  vertical  direction. 
This  gallery  is  lined  with  a  tube  of  silk,  but, 
instead  of  closing  the  aperture  with  a  trap- 
door, the  spider  continues  the  lining  tube  be- 
yond the  mouth  of  the  gallery  for  some  dis- 
tance on  the  surface  of  the  ground.  Cleniza  ' 
fodiens,  common  in  the  south  of  Europe, 
clo.ses  the  entrance  to  its  nest  (sec  illustration) 
with  a  traji-dooi'  composed  of  earthy  particles 
firmly  held  together  by  layers  of  silk.    Other 
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species  make  more  elaborate  dwellings,  eithtt 
by  constructing  a  second  door  in  the  vertical 
tube,  or  a  second  tube  branching  off  from 
the  first  and  slmtting  olT  communication  by  a 
second  trap-door.  When  inside  tlieir  dwelling, 
these  s])iders  resist  the  opening  of  the  trap- 
door by  clinging  to  the  lining  of  tiie  tube 
and  to  the  inner  coat  of  silk  composing  the 
the  trap-door. 

trap-hole,  s.    [Trous-de-loup]. 

trap-net,  s.  A  fishing-net  in  which  a 
funnel-shaped  piece  leads  the  fish  into  a 
pound  from  which  it  is  difficult  to  return. 

trap-stairs,  o.  Stairs  with  trap-door  at 
top. 

trap-stick,  s.  A  stick  used  in  the  game 
of  trap  ;  something  resembling  such  a  stick  ; 
Bomething  long  and  slender. 

"  A  foolish  swoop  between  a  couple  of  thick  bandy 
legs  and  two  long  trap-sticks  that  had  no  calfs." — 
Addison :  Spectator. 

trap-tree,  s.  An  unidentified  species  of 
Ariocarpus,  which  furnishes  a  glulinous  gum 
used  as  birdlime  at  Singapore.  (Traiv.  oj  Bot.) 
The  species  of  this  genus  known  Ui  furnish  a 
kind  of  birdlime  are -4.  integri/oUa  [Jack  (3)3, 
and  A.  Mrsuta. 

trap-valve,  s.    A  clack-valve  (q.v.). 

trap  (3),  s.  [Sw.  trappa-=a.  stair;  trappy 
ti-ap-rock  ;  Dan.  traf^pc  —  ;i  stair  ;  trap  = 
tiaij;  Dut.  frap  =  a  stair,  a  step;  Ger.  ireppe 
=  a  lliglit  of  stairs.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  A  kind  of  movable  ladder  or 
steps  ;  a  kind  of  ladder  leading  up  to  a  loft. 

2.  Petrol.:  Anameorigiuallygiven  to  certain 
igneoHs  rocks,  of  great  geological  age,  occur- 
ring in  Sweden,  which,  partly  from  weather- 
ing  and  partly  as  the  result  of  successive  ex- 
trusions, presented  a  stair-like  aspect.  Sub- 
sequently this  name  was  loosely  applied  to 
any  ancient,  tine-grained,  igneous  rock  which 
had  undergone  a  certain  amount  of  alteration. 
Mostof  tlie  so-called  "traps"  have  since  been 
identified  as  varieties  of  dolerite  or  basalt. 

IT  Trap,  in  this  general  sense,  is  widely 
diffused,  and,  where  it  occurs,  it  exerts  much 
influence  in  determining  the  surface  configu- 
ration of  the  region.  When  it  decays  it  pro- 
duces rich  agricultural  soil,  so  that  a  trap 
district  is  generally  remarkable  for  its  fertility. 

*  trap-conglomerate,  «.    [Tufaceous- 

CONGLOMERATE.J 

trap-granulite,  s. 

Petrol. :  A  dark  variety  of  granulite  (q.v.)L 
occurring  interlaminated  with  the  normal 
granulites.  It  sometimes  contains  augite  and 
hornblende. 

trap-tufi;  trap-tufa,  b. 

Geol. :  Volcanic-ash,  volcanic-iulT^^i.v.). 

*trS,p  (3),  ».     [Traps.] 

•  trS.p  (4),  s.  [0.  Ft.  trap  (Fr.  drap)  =  cloth ; 
Sp.  &  Port,  trapo  =  a  cloth,  clout,  rag  ;  Low 
Lat.  trapus  =  a  cloth.]  Trappings ;  orna- 
ments of  a  horse. 

"Upon  a  Btede  whyte  so  milke 
Bib  trappyt  wer  off  tuely  ay  ike." 

Jiichard  Cuer  de  Lion.    (1615.) 


toil,  b6^;  poiit,  jo^l;  cat,  9011,  choms,  9liin,  benQh;  go,  gem;  tliin.  this;  sin,  a§;  expect,  Xenophon.  exist,    -ing. 
-oian,  -tian  =  sban.    -tion,  -sion  =  shun ;  -tion,  -§ion  =  zbiin.    -cious,  -tious,  -sious  =  shus.    -ble,  -die,  &;c.  =  bel,  dgL 
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trap— Trappist 


trap  (1),  *  trappe  (l),  v.t.  &  -:.    [Trap  (IX  s.] 
A.  Transitive : 
1.  Lit. :  To  catch  in  or  with  a  trap ;  to  snare, 

"The  bttiwer  wita  trn/jped  for  its  fur  in  tlie  twelfth 


2.  Fig. :  To  take  or  catch  by  stratagem ;  to 
insi  litre. 

"The  iimnber  of  the  witiieasea  being  so  great,  and 
the  Jews  having  every  d.iy  (t[)|njituiiity  of  cuiiversiiig 
with  thfiii.  they  iiii;,'ht  li:i\r:  6:\.>\\y  tnti/ped  theui  lu 
their  rel.itious.  —Scott :  Christfin  Life,  pt.  li.,  ch.  vii. 

B,  Intram. :  To  take  game  or  other  ani- 
mals in  traps. 

"  Trapping  hns  been  there  so  long  c/iri'ied  ou,  that 
liihuritiiitce  iiiav  iioasihly  have  Lume  into  phiy."— //ar- 
wm  ■  nascent  of  Man,  \>t,  i„  ch.  iii. 

•rap  (2),  *  trappe  (2),  v.t.  [Trap  (4),  s.] 
To  atloiii  ;  to  dress  or  deck  out  with  orna- 
ments.    (G'--iierally  in  the  pa.  par.) 

"  Foure  great  hurses  fully  trapped  aud  couered  doe 
lejui  the  \\i\y."  —Bitcklnut :  Voyaoes,  ii.  62. 

trap'-a,  s.  [An  aVibreviatinn  of  Low  Lat. 
Citlcitiapa  =  a  caUrap  (q.v.).  Named  from 
the  spines  on  the  IVuit.] 

Bot. :  Water  Ciiltraps,  the  sole  genus  of 
TrnpeiE  (q.v.).  Flo.ttiii^;  plants,  vvitli  the 
petioles  tumid  in  the  middle,  and  clustered 
leaves,  tliose  under  water  cut  into  capillaiy 
sej^ments.  Calyx  superior,  four-parted;  petals 
fniir;  stamens  four;  ovary  two-(;eIle'i,  eucli 
cell  with  one  pendulous  ovule.  Fruit  hard, 
iniltihi-.reut,  one-celled,  one-seeded ;  seed 
latgn,,  without  albumen  ;  the  cotyledons  very 
uneijual ;  the  'kernel  of  the  fi'uit  largely  con- 
sists of  pure  starch.  Known  species,  four. 
Tliey  are  found  in  temperate  Europe,  Siberia, 
Inilia,  Cnchin  China,  iSic.  Trapa  tuttcnis  has 
four  spines  on  its  fruit,  and  i.s  large  and  black. 
It  is  tlie  Tribulus  of  the  Romans,  and  tlie  nuts 
are  sold  in  the  markets  of  Venice  (where  they 
are  known  as  Jesuit's  nuts)  and  otlier  parts  of 
Italy  and  in  France.  They  are  made  into 
breiid.  T.  bispinosa  has  only  two  spines  or 
horns  on  its  fruit.  It  is  found  in  tanks  and 
pools  throughout  India.  Its  nuts  are  dark- 
brown  and  triangular.  Their  kernel  is  white 
and  sweetish,  and  is  eaten,  both  raw  and 
cooked,  and  made  into  cakes,  by  the  Hindoos. 
Many  of  these  plants  grow  on  the  Wular 
Lake,  a  large  sheet  of  water,  about  fmiy  miles 
in  circumference,  on  the  Upjier  Jhelum,  in 
Cashmere,  the  old  traveller,  Moorcroft,  de- 
claring that  the  nuts  from  the  lake  furnish 
almost  the  sole  support  of  30,000  people  for 
five  months  of  the  year.  Mooi-croft  and  Dr. 
Rnyle  say  that,  under  the  government  of 
Rungeet  Singh,  £12,000  of  revenue  was  raised 
from  the  trapa.  amounting  to  fi-om  96,000  to 
128,000  ass-loads,  taken  from  the  lake.  The 
natives  consider  the  nuts  as  useful  in  bilious 
affections  and  diarihoea,  besides  applying 
them  externally  as  poultices.  The  plant  is 
called  by  the  natives  Si)t£r/iara  =  horned,  re- 
ferring to  the  fruit.  Another  less-known 
East-Indian  species  is  T.  quadrispinosa,  intro- 
duced into  Britain  as  a  stove-plant  in  1S23. 
T.  6icor?n's,called  by  the  Chinese  Ling,  or  Linko, 
has  the  two  horns  recurved  and  very  obtu.se. 
It  is  cultivated  by  them  in  lakes,  ponds,  &c. 

•  tra-p3.n',  v.t.  [Trepan,  v.]  To  ensnare,  to 
trap  ;  to  catch  by  stratagem. 

"Having some  of  his  perrnle  trapanneda.t'Ba.liliviA.'' 
—Anson:  Voyages,  bk.  i.,  ch.  ix. 

•  tra-pan',  s.  [Trapan,  v.]  A  snare,  a  trap, 
a  stratagem. 

*'  Nought  but  guis  nnd  snaren  and  trapans  for  souls." 
^^uC!t:  Sermons,  vol.  iii.,  ser.  4, 

•  tra-pan'-ner,  s.  [Eng.  trapan;  -er.]  One 
who  ti-apans  ;  an  eusnarer. 

•trape,  vJ.  [Cf.  Dut.  &  Ger.  trappen  — to 
tre;id,  to  tramp.]  To  trail  along  in  an  untidy 
manner;  to  walk  carelessly  and  sluttishly; 
Ui  traipes  (q.v.). 

"  I  am  to  eo  trapintf  with  Lady  Kerry  and  Mrs. 
Pratt  to  see  sighta  all  thU  day."— Swift, 

trap-e-£e,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  trap^a);  Lat.  fern, 
pi.  adj.  sulf.  -ea-.] 

Bot. :  A  tribe  of  Halarogacete,  with  a  single 
genus,  Trapa  (q.v.). 

trap'-e-lus,  s.  [Gr.  Tpan-eAo's  (trapelos)  = 
easily  turned.] 

Zool. :  A  genus  of  Agamidse,  with  five  spe- 
cies, from  Tartary,  Egypt,  and  Afghanistan, 
They  resemble  Agama,  but  the  scales  are 
small  and  spineless,  and  there  are  no  pores  on 
tlie  thighs. 


trapes,  s.    [Trape.] 

1.  A  slattern  ;  an  idle,  sluttish  woman. 
"  From  door  to  door  I'd  ^triouer  whlue  auil  beg, 

Thau  uiarry  suoU  a  trupi^s." 

Oaif :  iVhatd'yecallitt 

2.  A  going  about ;  a  tmmp. 

"  It's  siic'Ii  a  toil  and  a  trnpus  \\\i  them  two  pair  of 
Btaira.'— .tfrj,  Wood:  TheChumiiitgs,  p.  471. 

trapes,  v.i.  [Trapes,*  s.]  To  gad  or  flaunt 
about  in  a  slatternly  manner. 

"  He  would  not  he  found  tmpesing  alwut  the  con- 
BtituBiicy."— flui7i/  Chronicle,  Ol-L  14,  1885 

trap'- e  -  zate,  a.  [Eng.  trapeziinm) ;  suff. 
-ate.]  Having  the  form  of  a  ti-Jipezium  ;  trape- 
ziform. 

tra-peze',  s.  [Fr.  traphe,  from  Lat.  tra- 
puziam  =  a  trapezium  (q.v.).J 

*  1.  A  trapezium. 

2.  A  sort  of  swing  consisting  of  one  or  more 
cross-bars  suspeucled  by  two  cords  at  some 
distiince  fiom  the  ground,  on  which  gynmasts 
perform  various  exercises  or  feats. 

tra-pa'-zi-an,  a.    [Trapezium.] 

CryitalLog. :  Having  the  lateral  planes  com- 
pused  of  tiapeziums  situated  in  two  ranges 
between  two  bases. 

tra-pez'-i-form,  a.  [Lat.  trapezi(%im)  =  a. 
trapezium,  and  /orma  =  form.]  Having  the 
form  of  a  trapezium.  (Applied  in  Botany  to 
the  leaves  of  Populus  nigra,  &c.) 

tra-pe-zi-he'-dron,  s.    [Trapezohedron.] 

tra-pe'-zi-iim,  s.  [Lat.,  from  Gr.  Tpaire^iov 
(trapezion)  =  a  small  table  or  counter;  a  tra- 
l)ezium,  because  four-sided,  like  such  a  table  ; 
dimin.  of  rpan-efa  (trdpeza)  =  a  table ;  Sp.  tro- 
pecio  ;  Ital,  tnipezio  ;  Fr.  trapeze.} 


TRAPEZIUMS. 
o.  Two  aides  equal,  but  none  parallel ;  B.  Four  sides 
ueithei*  equal  nor  ^arallpl ;  c.  Two  short  siiles  erju.il 
in  leui^th,  and  two  long  sides  equal,  but  none  paral- 
lel ;  d.  Two  sides  equal,  but  iioue  parallel. 

1.  Geom. :  A  quadrilateral  figure,  no  two  of 
whose  sides  are  parallel  to  each  other. 

2.  Anatomy : 

(1)  The  outermost  bone  of  the  second  row  in 
the  carpus.  In  its  inferior  or  jialmar  asjiect 
it  presents  a  rhombic  form,  with  its  most 
jirominent  angle  directed  downwards.  It  ar- 
ticulates with  four  other  bones,  the  scaphoiil, 
tlie  trapezoid,  and  the  first  and  second  meta- 
carpals. 

(2)  A  set  of  transverse  fibres  opposite  the 
lower  portion  of  the  pons  varolii.  The  name 
trapezium  is  given  because,  in  most  of  the 
lower  vertebrates,  they  appear  on  the  surface 
in  a  four-sided  form. 

•3.  Zool.  :  A  synonym  of  Cypricardia  (q.v.). 

tra-pe'-zi-iis,  s.    [TRAPEziusr.] 

Aiiat. :  Atrapeziform  muscle  reaching  from 
the  base  of  the  skull  to  the  middle  of  the 
back,  and  connected  with  the  clavicle  and 
scapula  on  each  side.  It  is  by  means  of  this 
muscle  that  the  scapula  is  moved. 

tra-pe-zo-he'-dral,  a.    [Trapezohedron.] 
Crystal.  :  Peitaining  to  or  having  the  form 
of  a  trapezohedron. 

tra-pe-zo-he'-dron,  s.  [Gr.  rpairi^iov  (tra- 
pezion)  =  a  little  table,  a  trapezium,  and  eSpti 
(Jiedra)  =  a  base.] 

Crystall.  :  A  solid  bounded  by  twenty-four 
equal  and  similar  trapezoidal  planes. 

trap'-e-Z^d,  a.  &  s.  [Gr.  rpaire^iov  (trape- 
zion)  —a  little  table,  a  trapezium,  and  el5os 
(eidos)  =  form,  appearance.] 

A,  As  adj. :  Trapezlform  (q.v.). 

B.  Asmbst.:  Aquadrilateral,  two  of  whose 
sides  only  are  parallel  to  each  other. 

trapezold-bone»  s. 

J-nat. :  A  bone  of  the  wrist,  of  which  the 


superior  surface  articulates  with  the  scaphoid 
bone,  the  external  with  thetr.iitezium,  tlie  in- 
ternal with  the  OS  magnum,  and  the  inferior, 
with  the  second  metacarpal  bone.  It  is 
smaller  than  the  trapezium,  has  its  largest 
diameter  fi'om  before  backwards,  and  its 
posterior  surface,  which  is  much  larger  than 
the  anterior  one,  pentagonal.     (Quain.) 

trap-e-z6id'-al,   a.      [Eng.  trapezoid;  -at.] 

1.  Urd.  Lang.  :  Having  the  form  of  a  trape- 
zoid. 

2.  Min. :  Having  the  surface  composed  of 
twenty-four  trapeziums,  all  equal  and  similar. 

trapezoidal-wall,  s.  A  retaining  wall, 
vertical  agtnnst  the  bank,  and  with  a  sloping 
face, 

trap-pe'-an,  a.  [Eng.  trap  (2),  s. ;  -ean.] 
Pertaining  to  or  of  the  nature  of  trap  or  trap- 
rock. 

trappean-ash,  s. 

Petrol.  :  A  compact  or  eaithy  rock,  consist- 
itig  of  the  materials  of  a  tiap  (q.v,). 

trappean-rocl£s,  s.  pi. 

Petrol. :  A  name  sometimes  used  to  dis- 
tinguish the  older,  and  ntostly  much  altered, 
igneous  rocks  from  those  of  later  date. 

trap'-per  (1),  s.    [Eng.  trap  (1),  v. ;  -er.\ 
I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1,  One  who  traps  animals ;  one  who  seta 
traps  for  animals,  usually  lo  obtain  lurs, 

"  According  to  Buiiiewhat  unreliable  reports  IiAuded 
down  from  the  e»rly  Uiidsuu  tiny  trau/jurit  who  lived 
in  btiis  now  poputuuii  region.  '—Field,  Feb.  17,  iBtl7. 

2.  A  horse  used  in  a  trap.    [Trap  (1),  7,] 

"The  oliiect  of  the  Spring  Show  is  to  encuurngs 
generally  the  breeding  of  sound  and  shaiiely  half-hreil 
Iioi'ses,  pouies,  niUjs,  truupcrs,  hacks,  ohtirgerB,  bar- 
uess-liur^es,  aud  huuters.  —St.  James's  Gazette,  Feb.  t, 

■  1887. 

II.  Mining:  A  boy  in  a  coal-mine  who 
0(ieus  the  air-doors  of  the  galleries  for  the 
passage  of  the  coal- waggons. 

trap'-per  (2),  *trap-por,  s.  [Trap  (2),  v.l 
Trappings. 

"So  huge  n  notae  w.is  raised  by  the  sound  of  belt 
hanging  at  tbeii*  trap/jers  and  chaTets/'—I/oUtahed^ 
Hut.  Ung.,  bk.:ni.,  ch.  xiii. 

trap'-pi-ness,  s.    [Eng.  trappy;  -ness.\    Tlie 

quality  or  state  of  being  trappy  or  treacherous. 

"  Once  over  this  there  were  broad  ["^^t^ures  aud  large 

banks   and  ditches,    iniiuceiit  of   trappiness  for  tas 

I  most  iJarc,  before  the  riders.  '—Field,  Ueti.  26,  I8U6. 

trap'-ping,  s.  [Trap  (2),  v.]  A  word  gene- 
rally used  in  the  plural,  to  denote  ornameutal 
accessories  :  as— 

1.  The  ornaments  put  on  horses ;  orna- 
ments appendant  to  the  saddle. 

"  Cuparisiius  .iiid  steeds, 
Bases  and  tinsel  tmppings,  gorgeous  knights 
At  Joust  and  tuuruauieiit.        Milton  :  /'.  L.,  Ix.  U. 

2.  External  aud  superficial  decorations  l 
ornaments  generally;  finery.    ^ 

"  His  virtups  were  his  pride ;  aud  that  one  vfoa 
M.iUe  aU  liis  >  irtucs  of  no  price ; 
He  wore  tbein  as  tine  trappings  for  a  show." 

Vvwper  :  3'rHth,  66»  \ 

Trap'-pist,  s.  &  a.  [Fr.  Trappiste  (see  deL 
A.).] 

A.  As  stihstantive : 

Church  Hist.  (PL):  A  branch  of  the  Cister- 
cian order,  following  the  lelbrmed  rule  of  La 
Tiappe,  an  ancient  monastery  in  the  heart  of 
LaPerchp,notfarfromSe('Z,in  France,  founded 
as  a  Ciaterciiiu  house  in  1140  by  Rotron,  Count 
of  Pei'che.  The  reform  was  due  to  Armaud 
Jean  le  Bonthillier  de  Ranee  (l(32(j-1700),  who 
had  held  the  abbey,  with  oiiii'i-  preferments, 
in  coinmendavi  ftjr  many  years  before  his  ordi- 
nation (a.d.  IfJCil),  by  his  uncle,  the  Ar'-h- 
bishop  of  Toms,  whose  coailjutoi-  he  hoped 
one  ilay  to  become.  Fpr  some  years  after  he 
iH'came  a  priest,  de  Ranee  led  a  worldly  lil'ti 
ill  Paris;  but  his  heart  being  touched  by  a 
sei-ies  of  disaiipointments,  he  sold  his  p,iL.ri- 
niuny,  distrilmled  the  money  to  the  pnoi-,  anil, 
giving  up  -all  other  benefices,  retired  to  Lii 
Trappe.  Here  he  found  the  di.scipliiie  grc'aily 
relax-jd,  but  by  biinging  some  monk.s  fronj 
a  neighbouring  monastery  he  reestfiblished 
the  rule  and  restored  regularity.  Still  hi'^ 
ideal  was  not  attained ;  he  sought  to  add  to 
the  purely  contemidative  life  bodily  nioitili- 
cation  and  separation  from  eauHes  of  distrjic- 
tion.  Animal  food,  except  in  cases  nf  siik- 
ness,  was  forbidden,  and  intinnal  labour  «aa 
strictly  enjoined.  The  monks  jom;  iit  twij 
o'clock,  and  went  to  rest  at  seven  in  winter 


f&te,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  fattier;   we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;   so,  pot, 
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and  eight  in  sumniei-.  From  two  till  half-past 
four  tliey  spent  in  prayer  and  meditation,  and 
tihen  retired  to  tlieir  cells  till  ha^f-pasttive, 
when  they  said  Prime.  At  seven  they  went 
to  labour,  eitlier  out  or  indoors ;  at  half-past 
nine  Tierce  was  said,  followed  by  the  Mass, 
Sext,  and  None ;  then  they  dined  ou  vege- 
tables;  at  one  o'clock  returned^  ^o  work  for 
another  two  hours,  and  then  retired  to  their 
cells  till  Vespers  at  four  o'clock ;  this  was 
followed  by  a  collation  of  bread  and  fruit, 
and  spiritual  reading  till  six  o'clock,  when 
Compline  was  said  ;  at  seven  they  went  to 
rest  and  slept  on  pallets  of  straw.  Absolute 
silence  was  enjoined  at  all  times,  and  they 
had  to  make  their  wants  known  by  signs.  In 
1790,  when  other  monasteries  were  suppressed 
in  France,  the  Trappists  took  refuge  in  the 
monastery  of  Val  Sainte,  in  Freiburg,  under 
Doui  Augustin  (de  Lestrange) ;  but  this  was 
destroyed  by  the  French  in  179S,  and  the 
moil  ks  wandered  about  till  the  Bourbon  resto- 
ration, when  they  recovered  La  Trappe.  (See 
extract  under  B.) 

B.  Of  or  belonging  to  the  Trappists  [A.] ; 
following  the  reform  of  La  Trappe. 

"  From  this  ceutre  Trappiit  filiations  sprviul  tha 
austere  rule  of  the  order  luto  Spain,  Belgium,  Fied- 
■nout,  Euglaud,  aud  Ireland.  Mount  St.  BeruaTd,  in 
Leicestershire,  aud  the  Trappttline  conveut  o(  Stape- 
hlll,  in  Dorset,  are  their  houses  in  this  country;  in 
Ireland  ttiey  have  flourishing  monasteries  at  Mount 
M elteray  and  Roscrea.'  —Addii  A  Arnold :  CaiJi,  Diet., 

Trap-pis'-tine,  s.  Aa.    [Fr.J 

A.  As  substantive : 

1.  Ord.  Lang  :  A  liqueur  made  by  the 
monks  of  La  Trappe. 

2.  CkurchHist,  {PI.):  An  order  of  nuns  fol- 
lowing the  reform  of  La  Trappe,  instituted  by 
Dom  Augustin  (t  1827).     [Trappist,  A.] 

B.  As  adj. :  Of  or  belonging  to  the  Trappist- 
!nes.    (See  extract  under  Trappist,  B.) 

tr&pp'-ite,  s.     [Eng.  trap  (2)  ;  suff.  -ite.] 

Petrol. :  Decomposed  varieties  of  basalt 
(q.v.),  resembling  rocks  known,  under  the 
name  of  trap. 

trap'-ppUB,  o.  [Eng.  trap  (2),  s. ;  -ows.]  Per- 
taining to  the  rock  known  as  trap ;  resembling 
trap  or  partaking  of  its  nature  ;  trappy. 

*trap-pTires»  *trap-pours,  8.ph    [O.Fr.] 

Trappmgs  of  a  horse. 

*  With  clothe  of  gold,  and  furred  with  ermlna 
Were  tha  trappowri  of  their  atedes  strong." 

Chaucer  :  Flours  &  the  Lenfa, 

trap'-pj^  (1),  o.  [Eng.  trap  (1),  s. ;  -y.}  Of 
the  nature  of  a  trap  ;  treacherous. 

"  The  fences  might  have  increased  in  alze,  however, 
irithout  being  made  trappy."  —  Daily  Telegraph, 
Nov.  li,  18S2. 

t^p'-py  (2),  «.  [Eng.  trap  (2),  s. ;  -y.]  Trap- 
pons  (q.v.). 

tr&ps,  s.pl,  [An  abbrev.  of  trappings  (q.v.).'\ 
Small  or  portable  articles  for  dress,  furniture, 
&c  ;  goods,  luggage,  things.    (Coltoq.) 

t  **  As  soon  as  the  aflalr  was  over,  the  trapi  were 
packed  up  aa  quickly  as  possible  and  the  party  drove 
t(w*j."~DaUif  TeUgraph,  Sept.  3,  1817. 

trilsh,  s.  [Icel.  tros  =  rubbish,  leaves,  and 
twigs  from  a  tree,  picked  up  and  used  for  fuel ; 
tra^  =  a  slovenly  fellow  ;  trassa  =  to  be  slov- 
enly; Norw.  (ros=  fallen  twigs,  half-rotten 
branches  easily  broken ;  Sw.  trasa  =  a  rag,  a 
tatter;  Sw.  dial.  trase  =  a,  rag;  trds  =  A  heap 
of  sticks,  a  worthless  fellow,  old  useless  bii^ 
Of  fencing.] 

L  Itoppingsof  trees,  bruised  canes,  Ac  In 
the  West  Indies  the  decayed  leaves  and  stems 
Of  cane.s  are  called  Field-trash  ;  the  bruised  and 
macerated  rind  of  canes  is  called  Cane-truh ; 
and  both  are  called  Trash. 

JL  Any  waste  or  worthless  matter;  good- 
lor-nothing  stuff;  rubbish,  refuse,  dregs. 

"  Hence  all  that  iuterferea,  and  dares  to  dajA 
With  indolence  and  luxury,  is  traslu" 

Covrpfr  •  Froffrma  </  Mrrar,  4N. 

•3«  A  worthless  person. 

"  I  itupect  this  troA 
To  Im  a  jiarty  in  this  injury." 

Skaketp.  :  OtiWRo.  ▼.  1. 

1.  A  collar  or  leash  to  restrain  ft  dog  In 
aocraing. 
*&  Hence,  a  clog  or  Incumbrance. 
•6w  Honey. 

'  I  Ud  him  prorlde  truth.'— ar*»m :  Jamm  IT^ 

t  Poor  \ohxU  froafc :  A  term  applied  by  the 
negroes  in  the  Southern  States  to  th«  poorest 
vkiAe  persons. 


trash-liouse,  s.  a  building  on  a  sugar 
estate  where  the  cace-stalks  from  which  the 
juice  has  been  expressed  are  stored  for  fuel. 

trash-ice,  «.  Crumbled  ice  mixed  with 
water. 

tr&sh,  v.t.  &  i.    [Trash,  «.] 

A,  Ttamiiivei 

1.  To  free  from  superfluous  twigs  or 
branches ;  to  lop,  to  crop. 

"  Whom  t'  advance,  aud  whom 
To  traah  for  overtopping." 

Shakeip.  :  Tempest,  i.  2. 

2.  To  maltrent,  to  abuse,  to  jade :  as,  To 
trash  a  horse.    {Scotch.) 

*  3.  To  hold  back  by  a  leash  or  halter,  as  a 
dog  in  pursuing  game ;  hence,  to  retard,  to 
restrain,  to  encumber,  to  hinder. 

"  Which  trashinff  the  wheel  of  rotation,  destroys  the' 
life  or  natunU  motiou  of  a  commouwealth,"— ^arri/ii/- 
ton:  Pop.  Government,  ch.  xii, 

"*i.  To  crush  or  humiliate ;  to  wear  out ;  to 
beat  down. 

*B,  Jntrans. ;  To  follow  with  violence  and 
trampling, 

"  A  guarded  lacky  to  run  before  it,  and  pied  liveries 
to  come  trashing  alter  't."—The  Furitan,  iv.  1. 

•  trSsh'-er-y,  s.    [Eng.  (rash,  s. ;  -erj/.]  Trash, 

rubbish. 

"  Who  comes  In  foreign  trasherp 
Of  tinkling  chain  and  spur." 

Scott :  Bridal  of  Triermain,  II.  11.  28. 

trash'-i-l3^,  adv,  [Eng.  trashy;  -ly.l  In  a 
trashy  manner. 

trasli'-i-ness,  s.  [Eng.  trashy;  -tkss.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  trashy. 

trash'-tne,  *.  [Eng.  trash  ;  -trit  =  -try.} 
Trash,  rubbish.    {Scotch.) 

"  Wi'  sauce,  ragouts,  and  sic  like  trashtrim. 
That's  little  abort  o'  downright  waatrle. 

Burnt :  Twa  Doga. 

trasti'-y,  a.  [Eng.  trashy  s.  ;  -i/.]  Composed 
of  or  resembling  trash,  or  rubbish ;  rubbishy, 
useless. 

"  Who  riots  on  Scotch  collops  scorns  not  any 
Insipid,  fulsome,  trashy  uiiacellauy." 

Armstnmg :  To  a  Young  Critie. 

Tr^k'-ite,  Thrask'-ite,  s.    [See  def.] 

Church  Hist.  (PI.):  A  name  formerly  given 
to  the  Seventh-day  Baptists  (q.v.),  from  John 
Trask  or  Traske,  who  advocated  their  opinions 
in  the  seventeenth  century. 

tr^s,  s.     [Dut.  tiros  =  a  cement.] 

Petrol. :  A  rock  of  volcanic  origin,  resem- 
bling a  tuff  (q.v.),  but  containing  abundant 
fragments  of  pumice,  and  also  fragments  of 
many  otlier  volcanic  rocks.  It  often  contains 
portions  of  carbonized  stems  and  branches  of 
trees  which  have  been  involved  in  the  flow  of 
the  mud-stream,  and,  when  pulverised,  forms 
a  useful  cement.     Called  also  Trassolte. 

trass'-6-ite,  s.    [Eng.  trass  ;  o  connect.,  and 

suff.  -ite  {P&trol.).}    [Trass.] 

*  trast,  pret.  ofv.    [Trace,  v.] 
*tra-sy,  ».    [Etyra.  doubtful.]    AspanieL 

"  A  treuy  I  do  keep." 

Ilrrrick  :  Betperid€B,  p.  904, 

*trat,  "trate,  *tratte,  s.  [Trot,  *.]  An 
old  woman,  in  contempt ;  a  witch. 

•  tranl'-ism,  s.  [Gr.  TpauXitr^o?  (trauliamos) 
from  rpauAi'^to  {trauliz6)=  to  stutter,  to  stam- 
mer.]   A  stammering  or  stuttering. 

"They  are  childiah  and  ridiculous  erauZtotUL"^ 
Dalgamo  :  Dtaf  £  Dumb  Man's  Tutor,  p.  132. 

*  trau'-mate,  ».  [Traumatic]  The  same  as 
Traumatic,  B.  (q.v.). 

tr&ii-niS.t'-ic»  "tran-m^f-lck,  a.  &  i. 

[Gr.  Tpav/iaTiicds  {trauTTUxtikos),   from  rpaviia 
{trauma),    genit.    Tpau/xarot    (traumatos)  ^  % 
wound ;  Fr.  traumatique.} 
A*  As  adjective : 

1.  Pertaining  to  or  applied  to  a  wound. 

2.  Useful  for  wounds ;  adapted  to  the  cure 
of  wounds;  vulnerary. 

3.  Produced  by  or  arising  directly  or  in- 
directly from  wounds :  as,  traumatic  hsemo- 
rrhage,  trautnatic  erysipelas,  tetanus.  &c, 

B.  As  suhst. :  A  medicine  or  preparation 
useful  in  the  cure  of  wounds. 

tr&n-ma-tif m,  •■    [Traumatic] 

Pathol. :  The  condition  of  the  syateni  ooe»- 
aloned  by  a  grave  wound. 


*traimoe»  «>    [Trakck.] 


*  traUBQht  v.t.  [Fr.  trancher  =  to  cut]  To 
cut  up,  to  carve.    (Specif,  said  of  a  sturgeon.) 

"  sturgeon  was  to  traiinc?teiU" — Evening  &aTidar4 
Sept.  2B,  1680,  p.  4. 

traunt.  v.i.  [Dut.  tranten=  to  walk  slowly; 
trant  =  a  walk.]  To  carry  about  wares  fof 
sale ;  to  hawk, 

"  [He]  had  some  trauntlng  chapman  to  his  eyre. 
That  tiaufiqued  hoth  by  water  and  by  fire." 

/Ip.  Hall :  Satiret,  Iv.  t 

traunt'-er,  s.  [Eng.  traunt ;  -gr.]  One  who 
hawks  about  wares  for  sale ;  a  hawker,  a 
pedlar. 

traut'-wm-ite  (au  as  6^\  a.  [After  J.  0. 
Trautwine  ;  suff.  -ite  {Mia.).'] 

Min. :  A  micro  crystalline  mineral,  occur- 
ring in  crystals,  the  system  of  which  has  not 
yet  been  determined.  Hardness,  1  to  2; 
colour,  green  ;  lustre,  dull ;  streak,  light- 
gray.  Analysis  yielded :  silica,  21 'TS  ;  sesqui* 
oxide  of  chromium,  38*39 ;  sesquioxide  of  iron, 
13*29;  alumina,  O'Sl  ;  lime,  18*58;  magnesia, 
7*88  ;  loss  on  ignition,  O'll  =  100-84.  Occur? 
on  chromite  in  Monterey  Co.,  California. 

tra-va'-do,  trav'-at,  s.  [Sp.]  A  heavy  squall, 
with  sudden  gusts' of  wind,  lightning,  and 
rain,  on  the  coast  of  North  Ameiica.  Lik© 
the  African  tornado,  it  commences  with  a 
black  cloud  in  calm  weather  and  a  clear  sky. 

trS-v'-all,  *trav  ayl,  *  trav-ail-len, 
*  tra-veil,  *  trav-eu,  v.i.  &  (.  [Fr.  tn^- 
vailler,  from  travail  =  toil,  labour.]  [Tra- 
vail, 5.] 

A.  Intransitive : 

•  1,  To  toil ;  to  labour  with  pain. 


2.  To  suffer  the  pains  of  childbirth ;  to  be 
In  labour  or  parturition. 

"She  being  with  child  cried,  travailing  in  birth, and 
pained  to  be  delivered." — Revelation  xii.  2. 

B.  Trans. :  To  harass,  to  trouble,  to  tire. 

"  What  traveliat  [diieasest,  Bible,  15S1 ;  troubIe$tt 
A.V.]  thou  the  maystir  fertherr'— H'vcli/fe:  Mark  t, 
S5. 

tr^v'-ail,  *trav-ayl,  *trav-el,  *trav- 
ell,  3.  [Fr.  travail  =  toil,  labour,  fatigue,  a 
trave  for  horses,  from  Lat.  trahem,  accus,  of 
(rafts,  (ra&es  =  a  beam;  cf.  Ital.  travaglio;  Sp, 
trabajo  ;  Port,  trahulho  =  (1)  an  obstacle  or 
impediment,  (2)  toil,  labour ;  O.  Ital.  trauaglio 
^  a  pen  for  cattle  ;  Wei.  trafael  =  travail, 
labour,  toil.  Travail  and  travel  are  doublets.) 
1.  Labour  with  pain  ;  severe  exertion,  toil. 


2,  Spec. :  The  pains  of  childbirth ;  parturi- 
tion. 

"  [She]  locked  her  secret  In  her  breast, 
Aud  died  In  travail,  unconfessed." 

Scott :  Lady  of  the  Lake,  UL  0^ 

•  tr3.V'-ail-ler,  «.  [Eng.  travail,  v.;  -er.J 
One  who  toils  or  works ;  a  toiler,  a  worker, 

"  Earnest   travaillen  for  the   people's  behoof  and 
proflte." — Udal:  Lukeju^ 

*tra-vail'-OUS,  a.  [Eng.  travail;  -owj.] 
Causing  labour  or  travail ;  laborious,  toilsome, 
wearisome. 

trave,  *  trewe,  a.  [O.  Pr.  traf=  a  beam ; 
Fr.  tref,  from  Lat.  (ra&em,  accus.  of  traba, 
trabes  =  a  beam ;  Fr.  entraver  =  to  shackle  or 
fetter  the  legs ;  entraves  —  shackles,  fetters.] 
[Travail,  j.] 

*  1.  A  cross-beam ;  a  beam  or  timber-work 
crossing  a  building. 


"  The  ceiling  and  tranei  are.  after  the  Turkish  i 
T,  rit'  ' 
p.  126. 
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ner,  richly  painted  and  gilded."— J/auncfreU .-  TravtU, 


2.  A  wooden  frame  or  stocks  to  confine  a 
horse  or  ox  while  shoeing. 

'*8he  iprong  aa  a  colt  doth  in  the  (rave" 

Chauter  :  C.  F.,  S.9«L 

tr&v'-el,  *  trav-ail,  *  trav-ell,  v.i  &  t 

[The  same  word  as  travail  (q.v.).] 
A.  Intransitive : 

*  1.  To  labour,  to  toil,  to  travalL 
"  If  ve  labour  to  maintain  truth  and  reasoB,  let  sat 
any  tblnk  that  ve  travel  about  a  matter  not  naedfsL* 
—Mooker. 

2,  To  pass  or  make  a  journey  from  one  plaos 
to  another,  either  on  foot  or  horseback,  or  on 
any  conveyance,  as  a  ship,  carriage,  &c. ;  to  go 
to  or  visit  distant  or  foreign  places ;  to  journey. 

"Lite  a  thirsty  train 
That  long  have  trav^ll'd  through  a  deecrt  plain." 
Dryden  :  Virgil ;  Georgie  iT.  1«. 

3.  Specif. :  To  go  about  from  place  to  place 
or  to  make  journeys  for  the  purpose  of  solicit* 


iMSKt  b^;  po^t,  J6^1;  cat,  ^ell,  ohoms,  ^lin,  ben^h;  go,  gem;  thin,  fhls;  sta,  a§;  expect,  :Kenoplion,  e:fiat,   ph  =  £ 
-dan,  "tiaa  =  sb^a.   -tlon,  -siou  =  sbfin:  -tion,  -^km  =  ^iin.   -eiaas,  -ISoas,  -sloiia  =  sboa.   -Me,  -die,  &c.  =  b^l,  d^l. 
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ing  or  obtaining  orders  for  goods,  collecting 
accounts,  &c.,  for  a  commercial  firm  :  as.  He 
travels  for  such  and  such  a  firm. 

i.  To  proceed,  move,  pass,  or  advance  in 
any  way ;  to  make  progress. 

"  Time  travels  in  divers  paces  with  diven  persons." 
— Shakeip. :  As  You.  Like  It,  iii.  2. 

B.  Traiisiiive : 

L  To  journey  over  ;  to  traverse. 

"Thither  to  arrive 
I  (rarrf  this  profound."         Milton  :  P.  i.,  11.  980. 

*  2.  To  cause  or  force  to  journey. 

"There  are  other  privileges  prauted  unto  moat  of 
the  corporatious,  that  they  shall  not  be  charged  with 
ganisoua,  and  they  shall  not  be  travelled  forth  of  their 
own  franchises. "—Siwnse?- ."  StaU  of  Ireland, 

trav'-el»  s.    [Travel,  d.] 
I.  Ordinary  Language : 

*  1.  Labour,  toil,  travail. 

•*  The  saints  ye  kneel  to,  hear,  and  eaae  your  travels." 
Beaum.  &  Flet. :  The  Pilgrim,  i. 

*  2.  Parturition ;  the  pains  of  childbirth. 

"A  woman  that  will  aing  a  catch  iu  her  travel." 
Beaum.  &  PUi.  :  Knight  of  Burning  Pestle,  11. 

3.  The  act  of  travelling  or  journeying;  a 
journeying  to  distant  or  foreign  places. 

*'  Travel  in  the  younger  sort  la  a  part  of  education," 
''-Bacon:  Essays;  Of  Travel. 

4.  iPl.):  An  account  of  occurrences  and 
observations  made  during  a  journey  ;  a  book 
descriptive  of  places  seen  and  observations 
made  while  travelling. 

n.  Technically: 

1.  Steam :  The  distance  which  the  slide- 
valve  travels  in  one  direction  for  each  stroke 
of  the  piston. 

2.  The  length  of  stroke  of  any  object.  Also 
known  as  the  excursion. 

*  travel-soiled,  a.  Having  the  clothes, 
Ac,  soiled  with  travelling. 

'*  All  dripping  from  the  recent  flood, 
Pauting  and  travel-soiled  he  stood," 

Scott ;  Lady  of  the  Lake,  iLi.  21. 

travel-  stained*  a.    Travel-soiled  (q.v.). 

"Their  travel-stained  garments  are  all  laid  down." 
'  Mar]/  Leslie :  Gathering  Some. 

*  travel-tainted,  a.  Fatigued  with  trav- 
elling. 

"I  have  foandered  nine  score  and  odd  posts:  and 
here  travel-taiuted  as  I  am,  have,  in  my  pure  and  im- 
maculate valour,  taken  Sir  John  ColevUle."— Sftafceap. : 
2  Henry  IV.,  Iv,  8. 

trav'-elled,  pa.  par.  &  a.    [Travel,  «.] 

A.  .4s  pa,  par. :  (See  the  verb). 

B.  As  adjective : 

1.  Having  made  journeys  or  travels  ;  having 
gained  knowledge  or  experience  by  travelling. 

"A  well  traveUed  knight  and  well  'kuovcn."—Ber- 
ners :  Froissart ;  Cronyde,  voL  ii.,  ch.  clxviii. 

*  2.  Carried  to  distant  pai'ts. 

"Our  traveU'd  banners  fanning  southern  climes." 
Young :  On  Public  Affairs. 

3.  Experienced,  knowing. 

trav'-el-ler,  *traV-el-er,  *trav-ail-ler, 

*  trst-veil-er,  «.  [Fr.  travailleur.]  [Trav- 
el, v.] 

J,  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  One  who  travels;  one  who  makes  journeys 
or  who  is  on  his  way  from  place  to  place ;  a 
wayfarer. 

"This  was  a  common  opinion  among  the  Gentiles, 
that  the  gods  sometimes  assumed  hu>mau  shape,  and 
eon  versed  uiKin  earth  with  strangers  and  traveUers."-' 
Benlley:  Sermons. 

2.  A  bona-fide  traveller.    [Bona-fide.] 

3.  One  who  visits  foreign  countries ;  one  who 
^ploies  places  orregions  more  or  lessunknown. 

%  In  1815  a  Travellers'  Club  wa^  Instituted 
in  London,  the  qualification  for  membership 
being  that  the  candidate  Tnust  have  travelled 
five  liundred  miles  or  more  iu  a  direct  line 
from  the  British  Isles. 
It  is  still  in  existence. 

4.  One  who  travels 
from  place  to  place 
soliciting  orders  for  a 
mercantile  house  ;  a 
commercial  traveller. 

n.  Technically: 

1.  Naut. :  An  iron 
thimble,  ring;  or  grom- 
met  adapted  to  slide 
on  a  bar,  spar,  or  rope. 
A  large  ring  of  this 
kind  is  fitted  on  the 

liowsprit  of  a  cutter,  the  jib  tack  is  hooked 
to  it,  and  it  is  hauled  in  or  out  to  suit  jibs  of 
various  sizes. 


TRATELLEE. 


2.  Mach. :  A  travelling-crane  (q.v.X 

3.  Spinning :  A  small  open  ring  or  metallic 
loop  about  the  race  of  a  ring,  used  in  ring 
spinning-frames. 

*  H  To  tip  the  traveller :  To  humbug,  in  re- 
ference to  the  marvellous  tales  of  travellers. 

"Aha  !  doat  thou  tip  me  the  traveller,  my  boy?'— 
Snuitlelt :  Sir  L.  Greaves,  ch.  vi. 

traveller's  joy.  s. 

Bot. :  Tlie  genus  Clematis  (q.v.),  spec.  :— 

(1)  C.  Vitalba.  Gerard  seems  to  have  in- 
vented the  popular  name  to  indicate  the 
adornment  of  the  hedges  by  means  of  these 
flowers,  and  the  pleasure  thus  afforded  to 
travellers.    {Britten  &  Holland.) 

(2)  C.  Vioma^  a  North  American  species, 
climbing,  with  pinnately-compound  leaves 
and  a  large,  solitary,  campanulate,  nodding 
flower  of  purple  or  violet  colour.  It  was  in- 
troduced into  Britain  as  a  garden  plant  in 
1730. 

traveller's  tree,  s. 

Bot. :  Urania  spedosa,  called  also  Bavenala 
madagascariensis,  the  Ravenala  of  Madagascar, 
in  the  forests  of  which  it  grows.  It  is  a  kind 
of  plantain.  The  large,  fan-shaped  leaves  are 
hollowed  out  at  their  point  of  insertion  into  a 
spacious  cavity,  in  which  water  is  caught  and 
retained,  so  as  to  be  available  to  quench  the 
thirst  of  the  passing  traveller,  whence  the 
English  name.  A  dye  is  made  from  the  cap- 
sules, and  an  essential  oil  is  expressed  from 
the  aril  of  the  seed. 

traV-el-ling,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.    [Travel,  v.] 

A.  As  pr.  par. :  (See  the  verb). 

B.  As  adjective : 

1.  Pertaining  to  or  used  in  travel :  as,  a 
travelling  suit,  a  travelling  bag,  or  the  like. 

2.  Incurred  in  travel:  as,  travellmg  ex- 
penses. 

C.  As  suhst. :  The  act  of  one  who  travels  or 
journeys ;  travel. 

"  Travelling  is  a  very  proper  part  of  the  education 
of  our  youih."— Chesterfield :  Common  Sense,  No,  93. 

travelUng-bagy  s.    A  satchel  or  carpet- 
bag. 
travelling-belt  propeller,  s. 

Marine:  A  form  of  propeller  in  which  a 
belt  traverses  over  twin-wheels. 

*  travelling-carriage,  s,  A  large  four- 
wheeled  carriage  used  by  persons  of  distinc- 
tion for  travelling  before  the  introduction  of 
railways. 

*'  The  Earl's  heavy  travelling-carriage  at  length 
rolled  clattering  up  the  courtyard."— iyiton ;  6ocU>l- 
phin,  ch.  zvi. 

travelling-crane,  s.    A  crab  for  lifting 
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weights,  fixed  on  a  truck  which  moves  on 
rails,  on  top  of  a  frame  or  building. 

travelling-forge,  «.  The  waggon,  with 
its  tools  and  stores,  which  accompanies  a 
battery  of  field-artillery  for  the  purpose  of 
repairs. 

*  trav'-ers,  adv.  &  s.    [Fr.]    [Traverse,  a.} 
A.  As  adv. :  Across,  athwart. 
"The  erle  Lazaran  caused  forestes  and  hyghe  trees 
t«    be   hewen   downe,  and    layde   trailers   one   oner 
another."— B«rners  ;    Froissart ;    Cronycle,    voL    ii., 
ch.  xli. 

E,  As  subst. :  A  skeleton-frame  which  holds 
the  bobbins  of  yam,  which  are  wound  there- 
from on  to  the  warp-frame. 

trav'-ers-a-ble,  a.   [Eng.  traverse,  v. ;  -ofefe.] 
L  Capable  of  being  traversed  or  crossed. 
"  The  rains  are  then  over,  the  country  easily  travers- 
able for  ponies."— /few,  Jan.  16, 1886. 

2.  Capable  of  being  traversed  or  denied. 
"But whether  that  presentment  be irawrwWe.  vid« 
Stamford."— ^ate  .■  Pleas  of  the  Crovm,  ch.  xxvl. 

trAv'-erse,  *trav-ers,  a.,  adv.,  &  s.  [Fr. 
travers  (m.),  traverse  (f.)  =  across,  crosswise; 
traverse  =  a  cross-way,  a  hindrance  ;  traverser 


=  to  cross  or  pass  over,  to  thwart,  flrom  La^ 
tra/isuersus  =  laid  across:  tnwu  =  across,  and 
versus,  pa.  par.  of  verto  =  to  turn  ;  Sp.  tvtiat^ 
verso,  irasverso ;  Ital.  trasverso.] 

A,  As  adj. :  Lying  or  being  across;  being 
in  a  direction  across  something  else. 

"  Oak,  and  the  like  true  hearty  timber,  being  rtrottf 
Id  all  positions,  may  be  better  trusted  in  croaa  ana 
traverse  \*ork."—Iieliguii»  IVotloniajUB,  p.  IL 

B*  As  adv. :  Athwart,  across,  crosswise. 

"  He  through  the  armed  files 
Darts  his  experieucetleye,  and  soon  tramrat 
The  iVhole  battalion  views  their  order  due." 

MiUon  :  P.L.,LML 
C.  As  suhstantive : 
*  I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Anything  lying  or  being  across  some- 
thing else  ;  a  cross  or  transverse  piece. 

2.  Something  placed  or  drawn  across,  as  a 
curtain  or  the  like  ;  a  sliding  screen. 

"  Men  drinken  and  the  travers  drawe  anon : 
The  bride  Is  brought  a-bed  as  still  as  stou. 

Chaucer  :  C.  T.,  9,«1, 

3.  Something  that  crosses,  thwarts,  or  ob>. 

structs  ;  a  cross,  an  impediment. 

"That  religion  is  best  which  is  incorporated  vltb 
the  actions  aud  common  traverses  of  our  life." — Bp^ 
Taylor:  Rule  of  Conscience,  bk.  i.,  oh,  vi. 

4.  A  fetter. 

"  After  that  he  (the  Devlll)  had  fettered  the  world 
in  the  travers  of  his  toils." — Fardle  of  Fadona,  p.  18. 
(Pref.) 

5.  The  act  of  traversing  or  travelling  &ver ; 


TRAVERSE. 

*.  Traverse  constructed  of  earth,  re 
vetted  with  gabions,  fascines,  aud 
sand-bags ;  b.  Gabion  aud  fasctns 
revetment;  c.  EmhraAur«;  d.  Onn 
platform. 


"  In  the  first  of  those  traverses  we  were  not  able  to 
penetrate  so  far  north  by  eight  or  tea  leagues."— AxA .' 
Third  Voyage,  bk.  vi.,  ch,  i. 

6.  A  turning,  a  trick. 

"  Many  shiftes  and  subtile  traverses  were  ovei- 
wrought  by  this  occasioD."  —  Proceedings  agaUtat 
Garnet  (ISOOf. 

II.  Technically : 

1.  Arch, :  A  transverse  piece  in  a  timber 
roof ;  a  gallery  or  loft  of  communication  iu  A 
church  or 
other  large 
building. 

2.i^or(,    A 
short   em 
bankment 
o  f    earth 
thrown  up 
to  intercept 
an     enfilad 
ing    fire 
They  are 
placed   on 
the  terre- 
plein,  be- 
tween the 
guns  on  the 
banquette, 
in  the  cov- 
ered way,  be- 
fore the  door  of  a  magazine,  or  wherever  thei^ 
is  room  and  their  protection  is  necessary. 
"Covering  each  gate  is  a  traverse  or  crenallotiaS 

barbican,  of  the  same  construction  as  the  wflUst'— 

Standard,  Hov.  11, 188&. 

3.  Geom. :  A  line  lying  across  a  figure  or 
other  lines ;  a  transversal. 

4.  Law :  A  denial  of  what  the  (^posits 
party  has  advanced  in  any  stage  of  the  plead- 
ings. When  the  traverse  or  denial  comes  from 
the  defendant  the  issue  is  tendered  in  this 
manner,  "aud  of  this  he  puts  himsrif  on  ttie 
country."  When  the  traverse  lies  on  the 
plaintiff  he  prays  "  this  may  be  inqjilred  of 
by  the  country."  The  technical  words  intpo- 
ducing  a  traverse  are  absgne  hoa  =  without 
this — that  is,  without  this  whioh  foUowji. 

"These  traverses  were  greatly  enlarged  and  regu- 
lated for  tbe  benefit  of  the  Bahieat.—BlacketOiiut: 
Comment.,  bk.  iii.,  ch.  17. 

5.  Nanit. :  Tbe  zigzag  line  or  track  dfisoribed 
by  a  ship  when  compelled  by  contrary  winds 
to  sail  on  different  courses. 

6.  Ordn. :  The  horizontal  sweep  of  a  .gim 
to  command  different  points, 

%  Traverse  of  an  indictment : 
Law: 

1.  The  denial  of  an  indictment  by  a  ptea  at 
not  guilty. 

2.  The  postponement  of  the  trial  of  an. 
indictment  after  a  plea  of  not  guilty  thsi:etb; 
a  course  now  prohibited  by  statute. 

traverse- board,  s. 

NaiU. :  A  circular  board  marked  viXb.  i^ 
compass-points,  and  having  holes  and  pegs 
to  indica^  the  course  by  which  the  ship  bas 
been  sailing.  It  is  used  for  reconting  lfa» 
courses  run  during  a  watch. 


f&te,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  f&U,  father;  we.  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  thSre;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go.  pSt. 
or.  wore,  wqU.  work.  who.  son;  mute,  cuh,  oiire.  9nite.  our,  riile.  fuU;  try,  Syrian,    se.  ob  =  e ;  ey  -  a;  qu  =  kw. 


traverse— trawling 
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traverse-circle,  s. 

1.  Fort. :  A  circular  track  on  which  the 
ehassis  traverse-wheels  of  a  barbette  carriage, 
inounted  with  a  centre  or  rear  pintle,  run 
while  the  gun  is  being  pointed ;  the  armnge- 
ment  enabling  It  to  be  directed  to  any  point 
of  the  horizon.  In  permaneut  fortifications  it 
is  of  iron,  and  is  let  into  the  stone-work  ;  in 
field-works  it  is  frequently  made  up  of  pieces 
of  timber  mitred  together  and  Imbedded  in 
the  earth. 

2.  Naut. :  A  metallic  circle  let  into  the 
upper  deck  of  a  war  vessel  for  the  wheels  of 
a  pivot-gun  carriage  to  traverse  on. 

traverse-drill,  s. 

1.  A  drill  for  boring  slots.  Either  the  drill 
or  the  work  has  a  lateral  motion  after  the 
depth  is  attained. 

2.  A  drill  in  which  the  stock  has  a  traverse 
motion  for  adjustment. 

traverse-sailing,  s. 

Naut. :  The  case  in  plane  sailing  where  a 
ship  makes  several  courses  in  succession,  the 
track  being  zigzag,  and  the  directions  of  it 
several  times  travevsing  or  lying  more  or  less 
athwart  each  other.  For  all  these  actual 
courses  and  distances  a  single  equivalent 
imaginary  course  and  distance  may  be  found, 
which  the  ship  would  have  described  had 
she  sailed  direct  for  the  place  of  destination  ; 
finding  this  single  course  is  called  working 
or  resolving  a  traverse,  and  is  effected  by 
trigonometrical  computation  or  by  the  aid  of 
the  traverse-table  (q.v.). 

traverse-saw,  s.  A  cross-cutting  saw 
which  moves  on  ways  across  the  piece. 

traverse-table,  $. 

1.  Naut. :  A  table  by  means  of  which  the 
difference  of  latitude  and  departure  corre- 
sponding to  any  given  course  and  distance 
may  be  found  by  inspection.  It  contains  the 
lengths  of  the  two  sides  of  a  right-angled 
triangle,  usually  for  every  quarter  of  a  degree 
of  angle,  and  for  all  lengths  of  the  hypotenuse 
&om  1  to  100. 

2.  Bail. :  A  platform  on  which  cars  are 
shunted  from  one  track  to  another  in  a 
station.    (Amer.) 

traverse-warp  machine,  s.  A  form 
of  bobbin-net  machine,  so  called  from  the 
warp  tmversing  instead  of  the  carriages. 
Principally  used  for  spotted  lace,  blond  edg- 
ings, and  imitation  thread  laces. 

teaV-erse,  v.t.  &  i.    [Tbavebse,  o.] 
A.  Transitive  : 
L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  To  cross  ;  to  lay  or  place  in  »  cross 
direction. 

"  Myself  and  such 
Aa  slept  within  the  shadow  of  yoar  power, 
H»vQ  wandered  with  oar  travers'd  arms,  and  breathed 
Our  Buffemnce  vainly,"        -    Shakesp. :  Timon,  v.  A. 

2.  To  wander  over ;  to  travel  over ;  to  cross 
or  pass  over  in  travelling. 

"  Copses  they  traverie,  brooks  they  cross, 
Btrain  up  the  bank  and  o'er  the  moss." 

Scott :  Lord  of  the  Isles,  v.  20. 

3.  To  cross  by  way  of  opposition ;  to  thwart, 
to  obstruct ;  to  bring  to  nought. 

"  The  squadron  fltted  out  by  the  court  of  Spain  to 
attend  our   motions,  and   traverse  our  projects." — 
Anaon  :  Voyages,  bk.  L,  cb.  ijt 
*  4,  To  pass  over  and  view ;  to  survey  care- 
ftilly ;  to  review. 

"  My  purpose  ia  to  traverse  the  nature,  principles, 
BBd  propertiea  of  this  deteatable  vice,  Ingpratltnde." — 

5.   To  deny :  as,  To  traverse  a  statement. 
PI.  2.] 
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1.  Carp. :  To  plane  in  a  direction  across 
the  grain  of  the  wood  ;  as,  To  traverse  a  board. 

2.  Law:  To  deny  what  the  opposite  party 
has  alleged.  When  the  plaintiff  or  defendant 
advances  new  matter,  he  avers  it  to  be  true, 
and  traverses  what  the  other  party  has 
alarmed. 

"  It  was  the  duty  of  the  plaintiff  where  the  meaning 
waa  traversed,  as  in  this  case,  to  prove  what  the 
meaHing  was.'' — Daily  Telegraph,  March  14,  1887. 

3.  Ordn. :  To  turn  and  point  in  any  direc- 
tion :  as.  To  traverse  a  gun. 

B.  Intransitive  : 

"L  Ordiihary  Language : 

1.  To  turn,  as  on  a  pivot ;  to  move  or  turn 
round  ;  to  swivel :  as,  The  needle  of  a  compass 
fraiwsex. 


*  2.  To  walk,  to  pass,  to  move. 

"  They  watched  the  motions  of  some  foe, 
Who  traversed  on  the  plain  below." 
_-_,,.     „  Soo(r  ;  Marmion,  vi.  18. 

n,  TechmcaUy: 

•  1.  Fencing :  To  use  the  posture  or  motions 
of  opposition  or  counteraction. 

"  To  see  thee  fight,  to  see  thee  Join,  to  see  thee 

traverse. —Shakesp.  :  Merry  Wives,  if.  Z. 

2.  Manige :  To  walk  or  move  crosswise,  as 

a  horse  that  throws  his  croup  to  one  side  and 

his  head  to  the  other. 

%  (1)  To  traverse  an  indictvient :  [Traverse, 

8.%]. 

(2)  To  traverse  a  yard : 
Naut. ;  To  brace  it  aft. 

(3)  Traverse  of  an  qffice  : 

Law:  Proof  that  an  inquisition  made  of 
lands  or  goods  by  the  escheator  is  defective 
and  untruly  made.    (Wharton.) 

trav'-ersed,  pa.  par.  &  a.    [Traverse,  v.] 

A.  As  pa.  par. :  (See  the  verb). 

B.  As  adjective : 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  Crossed,  passed  over. 

2.  Her. :  Turned  to  the  sinister  side  of  the 
shield. 

trav-er-sell'-ite,   s.     [After  Traversella, 
Piedmont,  where  found ;  suff.  -ite  (Miw.).] 
Mineralogy : 

1.  A  variety  of  pyroxene  (q.v.),  containing 
little  or  no  alumina,  occurring  in  long,  trans- 
parent crystals,  with  marked  longitudinal 
striEb,  frequently  green  and  colourless  at 
opposite  ends. 

2.  A  leek-green  pyroxene  (q.v.),  opaque, 
with  a  fibrous  structure,  frequently  terminat- 
ing in  asbestiform  threads, 

toS.v'-ers-er,  a.    [Eng.  travers(e),  v. ;  -cr.] 
I.  Ord.    Lang. :     One    who    traverses ;     a 
traveller. 
IL  Technically: 

1.  Law :  One  who  traverses  or  denies  a  plea ; 
a  prisoner,  or  person  indicted. 

2.  BaiL-eng. :  A  traverse-table  (q.v,). 

trav'-ers-ing, pr.  par., a.,  &  s.   [Traverse,  v.] 
A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  c&  partidp.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  As  subst. :  The  act  of  one  who  traverses. 
traversing-bed  planer,  s. 
Wood-work,  :  A  planer  in  which  the  bed 

carrying  the  work,  is  caused  to  traverse 
beneath  the  revolving  cutters,  instead,  as  is 
usually  the  case,  of  the  work  being  advanced 
over  the  stationary  table. 

traversing-jack,  s. 

1.  A  jack  used  for  engines  or  carriages  upon 
the  rails. 

2.  A  lifting  apparatus,  the  standard  of 
which  has  a  movement  on  its  bed,  enabling  it 
to  be  applied  to  different  parts  of  an  object, 
or  used  for  shifting  objects  horizontally 
without  moving  the  bed. 

traversing-plate,  s. 

Ordn. :  A  plate  at  the  hinder  part  of  a  gun- 
carriage  where  the  handspike  is  appli^  to 
traversing  the  piece. 

traversing-platform,  s. 

Fort. :  A  platform  provided  for  guns  which 
are  pivoted  so  as  to  sweep  the  horizon,  or  a 
part  of  it. 

traversing -pulley,  «.     A   pulley  so 

arranged  as  to  traverse  upon  a  rope  or  rod. 
It  is  used  in  communicating  by  a  rope  between 
a  stranded  ship  and  the  shore  ;  in  conveying 
bricks  or  building  materials  on  to  a  scalfold 
or  building,  and  other  amilar  purposes. 

trav'-er-tine,  s.  [A  corrupt,  of  tibwUnet 
the  lapis  tiburtimis  of  Vitruvius  and  Pliny.] 

Min.  dt  Petrol. :  A  cellular  calc-tufa,  de- 
posited by  waters  holding  much  carbonate  of 
lime  in  solution.  Near  Tivoli  it  occurs  of 
extraordinary  thickness. 

*  tra-vest',  v.t.    [Travesty.]   To  make  a  tra- 

ves'ty  on  ;  to  travesty. 

"  I  see  poor  Lucan  travested,  not  apparelled  in  his 
B^man  toga,  but  under  the  cruel  sheers  of  an  English 
tailor."— fifl7i(I«ff  .'  Phileleutherux  Liptiensis,  §  54. 

trS-v'-es-ty,  *  trav-es-tie,  a.  &  s.  [Pr. 
travesii,  pa.  par.  of  se  travestir  —  to  disguise 
one's  self;   tra-  (Lat,  trans)  —  acrosB  (hence 


implying  change),  and  vestir  (Lat.  vesiio)  =  to 
clothe.] 

*  A,  As  adj. :  Having  an  unusnal  dress ; 
disguised  in  dress,  so  as  to  be  ridiculous} 
travestied. 

B.  As  siibstantive : 

1.  A  liteiary  term  used  to  denote  a  bur- 
lesque treatment  of  a  subject  which  has  been 
originally  handled  in  a  lofty  or  serious  stylau 
It  differs  fi'om  a  parody  in  that  in  travesty 
the  characters  and  the  subject-matter  remaiu 
substantially  the  same,  while  the  language 
be(;ome3  grotesque,  frivolous,  and  absurdj 
whereas  in  a  parody  the  subject-matter  and 
characters  are  changed,  and  the  language  and 
style  of  the  original  humorously  imitated. 

"  Accusing  him  in  very  high  and  sober  terms  of 

Erofaueueaij  and  immorality  oil  a  mere  report  from 
dm.  Curll,  that  he  was  author  of  a  travestie  on  the 
first  psalm."— /"ojje ;  Dunciad,  bk.  iu,  Kem.  on  v.  268. 

2.  An  "inintentional  burlesque ;  a  misre- 
presentation so  gross  as  to  be  ridiculous. 

trav'-es-t^,  v.t.  [Travestv,  a.]  To  make  a 
travesty  on ;  to  treat  so  as  to  render  ridicu- 
lous, as  something  that  has  originally  been 
handled  in  a  lofty  and  serious  style ;  to  bur- 
lesque ;  to  parody. 

"  It  need  not  be  said  that  it  went  immeasurably 
beyond  the  facts,  which  it  absolutely  distorted  and 
travestied." — Daily  Telegraph,  Nov.  9,  1885. 

tra,v'-is,  *  trav-eis,  s.    [Trave.] 

1.  The  same  as  Trave  (1). 

2.  The  same  as  Trave  (2). 

3.  A  partition  between  two  stalls  in  a  stable. 

trawl,  v.i.  [0.  Fr.  trauler,  troller  — to  go 
hither  and  thither  ;  Fr.  trdler  =  to  drag  about.] 
To  fish  with  a  trawl-net. 

"  There  are  some  good  plaice  now  to  be  taken  In  o<am 
bays  by  trawling."— Field,  Aug.  27.  188?. 

trawl,  s.    [Thawl,  v.] 

1.  A  long  line,  sometimes  upwards  of  • 
mile  in  length,  from  which  short  lines  witii 
baited  hooks  are  suspended,  used  in  cod, 
ling,  haddock,  and  mackerel  fishing. 

2.  A  trawl-net  (q.v.). 

trawl  -  beam,  s.  Tlie  wooden  beam  1^ 
which  the  mouth  of  a  trawl-net  is  kept  ex- 
tended.    It  is  usually  about  forty  feet  long, 

trawl-boat,  s. 

Naut. :  A  boat  used  in  fishing  with  trawl-nets. 

trawl-head,  s.  One  of  two  upright  iron 
frames  at  either  extremity  of  the  trawl-beam, 
which  assist  by  their  weight  to  keep  the 
trawl-net  on  the  groimd. 

trawl-net,  s.  A  net  dragged  along  the 
sea-bottom  to  gather  forms  of  marine  life.  Uk 
is  a  dredge,  and  is  made  of  heavy  and  coarse 
materials  for  oystermen,  and  of  various  kinds 
and  sizes  for  naturalists. 

trawl-roller,  s.  A  roller  having  a  num- 
ber of  grooves  cut  in  its  periphery,  and  at- 
tached to  the  side  of  the  wherry  or  dory,  ai^ 
over  which  the  trawls  are  drawn  into  the  boat. 

trawl-warp,  a.  A  rope  passing  through 
a  block  and  used  in  dragging  a  trawl-net. 

tr&wl'-er,  j.    [Eng.  trawl,  w.  ;  -er.) 

1.  One  who  trawls ;  one  who  fishes  with  s 
trawl-net. 

2.  A  fishing  vessel  which  uses  a  trawl-net. 

"  The  travfUrrs  on  a  few  occaelons  have  deliT^rfld 
from  Bixty  to  a  hundred  dozen  h&ke."— Field,  April  i, 

*  trawler-man,  s.  A  fisherman  who 
used  unlawful  arts  or  engines  to  catch  fish, 
(Cowdl.) 

trawl'-ing,  *.  [Trawi^  v.]  The  act  or  pro- 
cess of  fishing  with  a  trawl-net.  It  is  the 
mode  usually  adopted  for  deep-sea  fishing, 
the  fish  generally  caught  being  cod,  hak^ 
whiting,  and  soles.  Trawling  is  only  adapted 
for  a  smooth  bottom,  as  a  rough  bottom  would 
destroy  the  net.  The  term  is  also  applied  in 
Scotland,  to  a  mode  of  catching  herrings  wit2i 
a  seine-net. 

^  In  the  bank -fisheries  off'  the  coast  of  New 
England  the  French  trawl  system  is  usually 
employed,  viz. :  by  the  use  of  a  long  line 
extended  along  the  bottom  of  the  ocean,  secured 
at  each  end  by  small  anchors,  which  are 
buoyed  by  means  of  buoy  lines  leading  to 
floating  kegs,  each  with  a  short  stafi*  and  flag. 
Hooks  are  attached  to  the  trawl  line  five  feet 
apart.  These  trawls  are  from  600  to  1500  feet 
long,  and  are  left  set  from  12  to  24  houn. 


bSil,  bo^;  po^t,  j(5^1;  cat,  9ell,  chorus,  9liin,  benph;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  aj; 
•^ian,  -tian  =  sh^n.    -tion,  -sion  =  shun;  -tion,  -^ion  =  zhun.   -oioos,  -tioos,  -sious 


expect,  Xenophon,  e^lst.    -InSr 
=  shus.    -ble,  -die.  &c.  =  bel,  d^L 
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tray— tread 


Trawling  with  gill  aets  is  also  practiced  to 
0ome  extent,  the  location  of  the  nets  being 
similarly  indicated  by  floats  bearing  fla^  la 
Britain  there  is  stroug  objection  made  to 
trawling  inshore,  or  in  estuaries  or  land-locked 
bays,  as^  destroying  the  spawn  of  food-fishes. 

%ray(l),  *trey,  *treie,  ^treye,  s.     [A-S. 

ireg  =.  a  tray ;  cogn.  with  iroh  =  a  trough.] 

1.  A  small  shallow  trough  or  wooden  vessel, 
sometimes  scooped  out  of  a  piece  of  timber 
and  made  hollow  ;  used  for  various  domestic 
purpnses,  as  kneading,  mincing,  &c. ;  a  trough 
general  ly. 

"  A  giirdener,  of  peculiar  taste. 
On  a  young  hog  hia  lavour  plac'd. 
Who  fed  u(.t  With  tho  commuii  herd; 
HI9  tray  was  to  the  hull  preferr'd." 

Gay  :  Fable  8. 

2.  A  flat  receptacle  for  handing  glasses, 
Jishes,  and  what  not.  Known  by  names  in- 
dicating material  or  purposes,  as  papier- 
cacli^,  tin,  silver,  tea,  bread.  Also  known  as 
«  waiter,  or  salver. 

S.  (See  extract.) 

"I  have  heard  or  read  of  tbes«  "iricker  hnrdlea' 
being  catlecl  '  traat,'  hut  X  do  not  uosrrocollect  iu  wJiat 
Jldtnct.  I  do,  however,  remember  the  phrAse.  '  the 
■heep  shoved  well  In  the  trays,'  which  was  explained 
to  mean  the  small  square  pens  of  hurdlea,  into  which, 
at  auctions  or  lambing  time,  ai^all  lots  of  sheep  are 
Mparated."— /'w!(^,  Jan.  133,  1885. 

*  tray-trip,  s.  Some  kind  of  game  at 
dice,  not  now  understood. 

"Shall  I  pla;  my  freedom  at  traj/-trip,  and  becoma 
thy  boud  elava?"— MoAssp.  :  Tv4i/ih  NiglU,  ii.  5. 

trfey  (2),  «.  [Fr.  <rois=  three.]  A  projection 
on  the  antler  of  a  stag. 

"  vrith  brow,  bay,  tray,  and  crocketi  complete.'— 
ff.  Black.    {Armandale.) 

•trayCL  «,  [A.3.  ir«ga=  vexation,  annoyance.] 
Trouble,  annoyance,  anger. 

%  Half  iTt  trayt  avd  tern:  Half  in  sorrow, 
half  in  anger. 

•tre,  a.    [TKEa,  a.) 

•trea9h'-er,  •  treach'-onr,  •  troch-our, 
•treccli-orp,  ^trych-oy,   s.      [O.  Fr. 

tricheor ;  Fr.  tridieur  —  a  trickster,  from  O.  Fr. 
triclur,  tricliier^  iTecher~io  cheat,  to  cozen, 
from  M.  H.  Ger.  (rec/ii7i=to  draw,  push,  en- 
tice ;  cf.  Dut.  trtk  =  a  draught,  a  trick.] 
ITbick,  5.]    A  ti-aitor. 

*'  To  this  by  theym  was  answered,  that  they  myght 
nat  come  to  the  couuaayll  of  (rci?hour<  and  guylefull 
ia(iii."—Fabyan:  Chronycle,  ch.  ccxi. 

trea9h'-er-ous,  •  trech-er-ous,  w.  [Eng. 
^  irmcher  ;  -ous.] 

1.  Characterized  by  or  acting  with  treachery ; 
violating  allegiance,  traitorous  ;  betraying  a 
trust,  disloyal. 

2.  Characterized  by  or  involving  treachery ; 
«)f  the  nature  of  treachery. 

"The  promontory  .  .  .  I  named  Traitor's  Head,  from 
the  (rcacfteroii*  behaviour  of  its  luhabitautB."— CooJb.* 
tBCond  Voyage,  bk.  ili.,  ch.  iv. 

3.  Having  a  good,  fair,  or  sound  appearance, 
but  worthless  or  bad  in  character  or  nature  ; 
deceptive,  illusory  ;  not  to  be  depended  on  : 
S8,  treacherous  ice,  a  treacherous  memory. 

trea^b'-er-ous-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  treacJierous  ; 
•iy.]  In  a  treacherous  manner;  by  violating 
ftllegiance  or  faith  pledged  ;  perfidiously,  fai^- 
lessly,  traitorously. 

••  Like  to  a  spaniell  waytlng  carefully 
Lest  any  should  betray  his  lady  trgacJieroutla' 
Spenser  :  F.  Q,,  V.  vi.  36. 

frea9ta'-er-ons-ness,  s.  [Eng.  treacherous; 
-«««*.]  Tlie  quality  or  state  of  being  treacher- 
ous ;  breach  of  allegiance  or  faith  ;  faithless- 
ness ;  pcrtidiousness,  deceptiveness. 

rSa9h'-er-^,  *  trech  -  er-ie,  *trecch- 
er-yo,  *trech-er-y.  *trlch-er-ie,  a. 

(Fr,  tricherie,  horn  tricher  =  to  cheat,  to  cozen.] 
(Treacheb.)  Violation  of  allegiance,  or  of 
fiiith  or  confidence ;  treason,  perfidy,  treacher- 
ount  conduct. 

-  In  the  Cuba]  itself  the  slgni  of  dieonlon  and 
trmckery  began  to  appear."— ifucattloy  .■  Sut  Eng., 

•trea9h'-2t-our,  5.  [Treacher.]  A  traitor. 
(SpeiLter:  F.  Q.,  II.  x.  51.) 

trea'-cle,  *  tri'-a-cle,  ».  [Fr.  triade,  ftt>m 
theriaffue,  from  Lat.  theriaca,  theria/x  =  an 
antidote  against  the  bite  of  serpents  or  against 
poison,  from  Gr.  BrfpLaxo^  (theriakos)  =  belong- 
fag  to  wild  or  venomous  animal.i ;  0r)plov 
i^herion')  =  a  wild  beast ;  d-npLOJcij  (tkeriake)  = 
an    antidote  against  the  bite   of  poisonouB 


aniniala.  Trench  says  it  was  made  of  viper's 
flesh,  and  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  the 
viper  mentioned  in  Acts  xxviii.  5  is  called 
eiipCov  (th^rion).}    [Theriac] 

*  1.  An  alleged  antidote  to  the  venom  of 
serpents  and  other  poisonous  animals,  made 
of  viper's  llesh. 

"  For  a  must  strong  treacle  against  these  venomous 
heresies  wrought  our  Saviour  many  a  marvellous 
miracle."— Jfore;  Works;  Treatise  on  th€  Patt^ion, 
p.  1,35". 

2.  The  spume  of  sugar  in  sugar-refineries ; 
so  called  from  resembling  the  ancient  com- 
pound in  appearance  or  supposed  medicinal 
properties.  Treacle  is  obtained  in  refining 
sugar ;  molasses  is  the  drainings  of  crude 
sugar.  The  terms,  however,  are  frequently 
used  as  synonymous. 

3.  A  saccltarine  fluid,  consisting  of  the  in- 
spissated juices  or  decoctions  of  cei-tain  vege- 
tables, as  the  sap  of  the  birch,  sycamore,  &c. 

4.  Pharm.  :  In  doses  of  a  teaspoonful  and 
upwards  treacle  is  a  slight  laxative.  It  is 
often  given  to  children  iu  combination  with 
sulphur. 

If  English  treacle : 

Bot. :  Teucrium  Scordiunk 

treacle-mustard,  s. 

Bot.  :  (1)  Clypeola,  a  cruciferous  genus 
(Loudon,  £c.).  (2)  Erysimum  cheiranthoides,  a 
British  crucifer,  one  or  two  feet  high,  with 
lanceolate  leaves,  yellow  flowers,  and  short, 
nearly  erect  pods.  It  is  found  chiefly  in  the 
South  of  England,  and  is  considered  by  Wat- 
son to  be  colonist.  So  named  because  it  was 
formerly  used  as  an  ingredient  in  Venice 
treacle,  a  vermifuge  once  much  in  vogue 
{Prior).  (3)  Thlaspi  arvense  (Britten  <t  Hoi' 
land).     [Tbeaclewort.] 

treacle-water,  s.  A  compound  cordial, 
distilled  with  a  spirituous  menstruum  from 
any  cordial  and  sudorific  drugs  and  herbs, 
with  a  mixture  of  Venice  treacle  or  theriac. 

treacle  worm-seed,  9.  [Treacle- 
mustard  (2).] 

trea'-cle-wort,  s.    [Eng.  treacle,  and  wort.] 

Bot. :  Thlaspi  arvense. 

trea'-Cly.  a.    [Eng.  treacl(e);  -y.)  Composed  of 
or  resembling  treacle ;  of  the  nature  of  treacle. 

tread,  *trede  (pa.  t,  *trad,  ""  trade,  trod; 
pa.  par.  *  treden,  *  troden,  trodden),  v.i.  &  t. 
[A.S.  tredan  (pa.  t.  trcsd,  jja.  par.  treden);  cngn. 
with  Dut.  treden;  Ger.  trtten  (pa.  t.  trat,  pa. 
par.  getreten) ;  Dau.  trmde;  Sw.  trSda ;  Gotli. 
irudan  (pa.  t.  trajth)  ;  Icel.  trodJia  (pa.  t.  tradhf 
pa.  par.  trodhinn).^ 
A.  Intransitive : 

1.  To  set  the  foot  down  on  the  ground ;  to 
press  with  the  foot. 

"  Tread  softly."  Shaketp,:  Tempett.iv. 

2.  To  be  set  down  on  the  ground ;  to  press. 
"  Bvery  place  whereon  the  soles  of  yoor  feet  shall 

tread  shall  be  yours." — Deut.  xi.  2i. 

3.  To  walk  or  move  with  a  more  or  less 
measured,  stately,  guarded,  or  cautious  step. 


4.  To  move,  to  follow,  to  act. 


5.  To  copulate.    (Now  said  only  of  the  male 
bird.) 

"  When  ahepherds  pipe  on  oaten  straws ; 
When  turtlea  tread." 

Shakeep. :  Loviit  tabour'M  Loit,  T.  a 

S.  Transitive: 

L  To  step  on,  to  walk  on. 

"  'Ti«  hostile  ground  yon  tread.' 

Pope :  Bomer;  Iliad  xv.  tOO: 

2.  To  crush  under  the  foot;  to  «t»mp  or 
trample  on. 

"  Through  thy  name  will  w«  tread  them  onder  thai 
rise  up  against  us." — Paalm  xliv.  5. 

3.  To  accomplish,  perform,  or  execute  witti 
the  feet ;  to  walk,  to  dance. 

"  They  have  measured  mwiy  ft  mile 
To  trtad  a  measure  with  you  on  this  graM. 

Shakmtp. :  Loviit  Labour'i  Loet,  T.  a 

4.  To  put  in  action  by  the  feet. 

"  They  tread  their  wlne-presiseB,  and  luSbr  thirst."— 

Job  XXI7.  11. 

5.  To  copulate  with;  to  cover.     (Said  of 
male  birds.) 

"The  cock  that  treadt  them." 

Shake&p. :  Pattionate  PiUrrifn>  SS*- 

^  1.  To  tread  down :  To  crush  or  destroy, 
as  by  walking  or  stamping  on. 

••  Tread  down  the  wlck9d.''-Jo6  xl  U. 


2.  To  tread  on  (or  upon) : 

(1)  Lit, :  To  stamp  or  trample  on ;  to  set 
the  foot  on,  as  in  contempt. 

"  Triumphantly  tread  on  thy  country's  ruin, 
And  bear  the  palm."       Sliakesp. :  Corioianut,  T.  & 

(2)  Fig. :  To  follow  closely. 

3.  To  tread  on  (or  upon)  the  heels  of:  To 
follow  close  upon. 

"With  many  hundreds  treading  on  his  heels.' 

Shakesp. :  King  John,  iv,  a 

i.  To  tread  out : 

(1)  To  press  out  with  the  feet  by  stamping. 
"Thou  shalt  not  muzzle  the  ox  when  he  treadsth 

out  the  corn." — Deuteronomp  xxv.  4. 

(2)  To  destroy,  extinguish,  or  put  out  by 
stamping  or  treading  on. 

"  A  little  fire  is  quickly  trodden  out." 

Shakesp. :  S  Beitry  VI.,  iv.  a 

5.  To  tread  the  stage  (or  boards) :  To  act  as  a 
stage-player  ;  to  play  in  a  drama. 

6.  To  tread  under  foot  : 

(1)  Lit. :  To  tread  or  stamp  on. 

(2)  Fig. :  To  set  the  foot  on,  as  in  contempt ; 
to  treat  with  contempt. 

7.  To  tread  water :  In  swimming,  to  move 
the  feet  and  hands  regularly  up  and  down, 
while  keeping  the  body  in  an  erect  position, 
in  order  to  keep  the  head  above  the  water,  as 
when  a  swimmer  is  tired  or  the  like. 

tread,  s.    [Tkead,  v.] 
I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  A  step,  a  stepping,  a  footstep ;  a  prefl^ 
ing  with  the  feet ;  walk. 

"  He  could  hear,  lilce  a  sentlnel'i  tread, 
The  watchful  night-wind." 

Longfellow :  Landlorda  Tola. 

2.  Manner  of  stepping  :  as.  That  horse  has 
a  good  tread. 

*  3.  Way,  track,  path,  road. 

"  Cromwell  is  the  king's  secretary  ;  further. 
Stands  lu  the  gap  and  tread  for  mure  prefermenK' 
Shakaip. :  Henry  VIIL,  v.  1. 

4.  The  act  of  copulating  in  birds. 

5.  The  cictitrice  or  germinating  point  on  the 
yolk  of  an  egg. 

6.  That  part  of  the  sole  of  a  boot  or  shoe 
■which  touches  the  gjound  in  walking. 

7.  The  part  of  a  stilt  upon  which  the  foot 
rests. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Carp. :  The  flat  part  of  a  step. 

2.  Fort.  :  The  top  of  the  banquette,  on 
which  the  soldiers  stand  to  fire. 

3.  Lailie:  The  upjier  surface  of  the  bed 
between  the  headstock  and  the  back  centre, 

4.  Railway : 

(1)  The  part  of  a  wheel  which  bears  upon 
the  rail. 

(2)  The  pait  of  a  rail  upon  which  the  wheels 
bear. 

5.  Shipwright. :  The  length  of  a  ship's  keel. 

6.  Vehicles :  Thebearingsurfaceof  the  wheels 
of  a  carriage  or  of  the  runners  of  a  sled. 

•  tread-behind,  s.  A  doubling ;  an  en* 
deavour  to  escajte  by  doubling. 

"  Hia  tricks  and  tracks  and  tread-beJiinds." 

JVaylor :  /Reynard  the  Fox.  pt  Ml 

tread-softly,  s. 

Bot.:  C)iidoficolus  stimulans ;  a  eupliorbia- 
ceous  plant  growing  in  tlie  Soutlietn  States 
of  America.  It  has  palnuitely-lobeJ  leavB.s, 
with  spreading  hairs,  which,  when  trotlden 
upon  by  the  liare  feet  of  the  negroes,  sting-' 
them  severely ;  hence  the  English  name. 

tread  -  Wheel,  «. 

A  wlieel  turned  liy  men 
or  animals,  eittier  by 
climbing,'  or  piishing 
with  the  feet.  In  one 
~^     form  employed  for 


TREAD- WHEEL. 


raisinct  water  a  rope  is  wound  directly  around 
the  axle,  and  has  a  bucket  at  each  end ;  these 


fivte.  Sit,  fare,  amidst,  what,  ^11,  father;  we,  wet^  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pdt» 
or,  wore,  wolj^  work,  who,  son;  mute,  eub,  ciire.  unite,  cur,  rule,  fall;  try,  Syrian,    as,  oe  =  e;  ey  =  a;  qu  =  kw- 
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are  alternately  raised  and  lowered  by  re- 
versing the  movement  of  the  wheel.  A  form 
of  tread-wheel  in  which  a  donkey  walks  inside 
of  a  large  wheel  is  used  in  pumping  from  the 
deep  well  of  Carisbrook  Castle ;- turn-spit 
dogs  were  formerly  used  in  turning  the  spit 
upon  which  meat  was  roasted ;  and  dogs  are 
employed  in  some  dairies  to  turn  the  barrel- 
chums  or  agitate  tlie  vertical  dashers  of 
plunger-churns.  Like  the  modern  treadmill, 
the  tread-wheel  was  formerly  used  as  a  means 
of  punishment  and  prison  discipline. 

"  At  one  of  the  proviucinl  [jrisoiis,  at  which  a  aiml- 
Jar  vLEe  uf  the  tread-w?icc[  was  luade,  the  auihurities 
receutly  declared  that  they  could  buy  flour  cheaper 
thau  they  could  grind  \t.'— Daily  Jfews.  Feb.  21,  las?. 

tread'-er,  a.    [Eng.  tread,  v. ;  -er.]    One  who 

I    tieads. 

"The  treadera  shall  tread  oot  no  wiue  in  their 
jneBMB."— /cataA  ivi.  10. 

*  read'-le  (le  as  el),  *  tred'-dle,  *  tred-yl, 

«.     [A.6.  tredel.]    \^£read.] 

1.  A  foot-lever  connected  by  a  rod  to  a 
crank  to  give  motion  to  a  lathe,  sewing- 
macliine,  circular  saw,  or  otlier  small  mechan- 
iBTn.  A  tieadle  is  distinct  from  a  pedal, 
vbose  iise  is  in  musical  instruments  to  raise 
%  damper,  open  a  valve,  work  a  bellows,  or 
what  not,  and  is  not  designed  to  produce  a 
Totary  motion. 

"While  with  ber  foot  on  the  treadia  alie  guided  the 
wheel"  Lo7ig/tlloui :  Miles  StanUith,  iiL 

2.  The  albuminous  cords  which  unite  the 
yolk  of  the  egg  to  the  white ;  so  called,  because 
formerly  believed  to  be  the  sperm  of  the  cock. 

tread'-xnill,  s.  [Eng.  tread,  and  mill.]  A 
wlieel  driven  by  the  weight  of  persons  tread- 
ing upon  the  steps  of  the  periphery.  It  is 
usually  employed  in  prisons,  where  it  forms 
part  of  the  "hard  labour"  of  persons  con- 
victed. The  usual  form  is  a  wheel  sixteen  feet 
long  and  five  in  diameter,  several  such  wheels 
being  coupled  together  when  necessary  for 
the  accommodation  of  the  prisoners.  The 
circumference  of  each  has  twenty-four  equi- 
distant steps.     Each    prisoner   works    in   a 


TREADMILL. 

separate  compartment,  and  has  the  benefit 
of  a  ]iand-rail.  The  wheel  makes  two  revolu- 
tions iier  minute,  which  is  equivalent  to  a 
vertical  ascent  of  thirty-two  feet.  The  power 
may  he  utilized  in  grinding  grain  or  turning 
machinery.  The  treadmill  is  a  feature  of 
English  prison  discipline,  and  sometimes  is 
not  i-evolved  to  any  useful  effect,  a  brake 
being  simply  attached  to  the  axle,  forming  a 
seat  for  the  warder,  who  regulates  the  work 
or  speed  by  moving  toward  or  from  the  outer 
end  of  the  lever.  Its  use,  as  part  of  the 
machinery  of  "  hard  labour  "  in  prisons,  is  now 
greatly  restricted,  as  the  weak  and  the  strong 
-'•e  by  it  compelled  to  equal  exertion. 

'treague,  s.  [Sp,,  Port.,  &  Ital.  tregua;  Low 
Lat.  treuga,  from  O.  H.  Ger.  triiiwa;  Goth. 
t/riggva.]    [Thuce,  True.]    A  truce. 

"  She  them  besontjht.  during  their  quiet  treaou*. 
luto  her  lodgiugs  to  repaire  a  while." 

Spenser :  P.  C-.  H.ii-  M. 

treas'-6n,  *  trais-on,  *  trays-on,  *  treis- 
on,*  ■*  treis-un,  *  trea-on,  *  tres-oun^  s. 

10.  Pr.  (raisOTi  (Fr.  irahUorC),  from  Lat.  iroM- 
tiofiem  =  a  handing  over,  surrender,  from 
tntdo  =  to  hand  over  ;  0.  Fr.  trair  (Fr. 
(raAir)  =  to  betray.]  ^Tradition,  Traitor.] 
A  betraying,  treachery,  or  breach  of  faith, 
especially  by  a  subject  against  his  sovereign, 
liege  lord,  or  chief  authority  of  a  state.  There 
were  a  number  of  different  species  of  treason 
against  the  sovereign,  according  to  English 
Statute  law  dating  from  the  time  of  Ed- 
ward IIL 


1.  Compassing  or  imagining  the  death  of 
the  king,  of  his  queen,  or  of  the  eldest  son 
and  heir. 

2.  The  second  species  of  treason  is,  "  if  a 
man  do  violate  the  king's  companion,  or  the 
king's  eldest  daughter  unmarried,  or  the  wife 
of  the  king's  eldest  son  and  hrir."  By  the 
king's  companion  is  meant  his  wife ;  and  by 
violation  is  understood  carnal  knowledge,  as 
well  without  force  as  with  it ;  and  this  is  high 
treason  in  both  parties,  if  both  be  consenting. 
The  plain  intention  of  this  law  is  to  guard  the 
blood  royal  from  any  suspicion  of  bastardy, 
whereby  the  succession  to  the  crown  might 
be  rendered  dubious. 

3.  The  third  species  of  treason  is,  "  if  a 
man  do  levy  war  against  our  lord  the  king  in 
bis  realm."  And  this  may  be  done  by  taking 
arms,  not  only  to  dethrone  the  king,  but 
under  pretence  to  reform  religion,  nr  the  laws, 
or  to  remove  evil  counsellors,  or  other  griev- 
ances whether  real  or  pretended. 

4.  "If  a  man  be  adherent  to  the  king's 
enemies  in  bis  realm,  giving  to  them  aid  and 
comfort  in  the  realm,  or  elsewhere,  he  is  guilty 
of  high  treason."  This  must  likewise  be  proved 
by  some  overt  act,  as  by  giving  tliem  intelli- 
gence, by  sending  them  provisions,  by  selling 
them  arras,  by  treacherously  surrendering  a 
fortress  or  the  like. 

5.  "  If  a  man  counterfeit  the  king's  great  or 
privy  seal,"  this  is  also  high  treason. 

6.  The  next  species  of  treason  mentioned  in 
the  statute  is,"  if  a  man  counterfeit  the  king's 
money  ;  and  if  a  man  bring  false  money  into 
the  realm  counterfeit  to  the  money  of  Eng- 
land, knowuig  the  money  to  be  false,  to  mer- 
chandise and  make  payment  withal." 

7.  The  last  species  of  treason  ascertained 
by  this  statute,  is  "if  a  man  slay  the  chan- 
cellor, treasurer,  or  the  king's  justices  of  the 
one  bench  or  the  other,  justices  in  eyre,  or 
justices  of  assize,  and  all  other  justices 
assigned  to  hear  and  determine,  being  in 
their  places  doing  their  offices." 

Of  these  forma  of  treneon  the  three  numherpd 
5,  6,  and  7  are  not  now  regarded  aa  such.  In 
the  United  States  treason  against  the  luler 
cannot  exist,  the  people  in  their  collective 
capacity  being  sovereign,  and  the  President 
the  chosen  servant  of  their  will.  Treason  here, 
therefore,  is  limited  to  levying  war  against  tlie 
country  or  in  giving  aid  and  conifdrt  ti>  the 
enemies  of  the  state.  It  implies  the  aseeml  ling 
of  a  body  of  men  for  the  purpose  of  overturuing 
or  resisting  the  government  by  furce.  Treason 
was  foimerly  punished  by  the  condemned 
person  being  drawn  on  a  hurdle  to  the  place 
of  execution,  there  hanged  and  disembowelled, 
aud  afterwards  beheaded  and  quartered,  a 
conviction  being  followed  by  attainder  and 
forfeiture  of  lands  aud  goods.  The  punishment 
for  treason  in  England  it*  now  hanging  only. 
In  the  United  States  it  is  death,  or,  at  the 
discretion  of  the  court,  impl■i^^^'nment  with 
hard  labor  for  not  lees  than  ^ve  years  and  a 
fine  of  not  less  than  $10,000. 

"On  1  his  occasion  the  Parliament  supposed  him  to 
have  been  guilty  only  of  a  single  treason,  aud  sent  him 
to  the  Castle  of  Edinburgh  "—Macaviay:  Hist.  Eng., 
ch.  xri. 

treason-felony,  s. 

English  Law:  The  offence  of  compassing 
or  devising,  or  intending  to  depose  or  deprive 
the  present  queen  from  her  throne,  or  to  levy 
war  within  the  realm,  in  order  to  forcibly 
compel  her  to  change  ber  measures,  or  to  in- 
timidate either  House  of  Parliament,  or  to 
excite  an  invasion  in  any  of  her  Majesty's 
dominions.  Treason -felony  was  defined  by 
the  Crown  and  Government  Security  Act, 
11  Vict.,  c.  12  (1S48),  by  which  certain  trea- 
sons, till  then  capital  offences,  were  mitigated 
to  fehmies,  punisliable  with  penal  servitude 
for  life,  or  for  any  term  not  less  than  five 
years.  The  Fenians  in  Ireland  were  tried 
under  this  act  in  1S65  and  1866. 

treaa'-on-a-ble,  a.  [Eng.  treason;  -a&Ie.] 
Pertaining'  to  or  involving  the  crime  of 
treason;  consisting  of  or  partaking  of  the 
nature  of  treason. 

"  In  these  dens  were  manufactured  treasonable 
works  of  all  classes  and •izan."— i^acautoy  ;  Eitt.  £»o., 
eh.  xvi. 

treas'-6n-a-ble-nesSt ».  [Eng.  treaxnahU; 
-««is.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  treason- 
able. 

treas'-6n-a-bl^,  adv.  [Eng.  fr«a«ona6(Ze); 
-ly.i    In  a  treasonable  manner  ;  by  treason. 


*  treas'-on-ous,  «.  [Eng.  treason;  -<na.^ 
Treasonable. 

"  Were  it  a.  draught  for  Juno  when  she  banquet^ 
I  would  not  ttuite  tiiy  tr^titonous  otVur." 

Milton :  Comtts,  TOX 

treas-ure  (s  aa  zh),  *  tres-or,  *  tre«~ 
our,  s.  [Fr.  tresor,  from  Lat.  thesaurunty 
accus.  of  thesaurus  =  a  treasure,  from  Gr. 
Briaavpoi  {thesauros)  =  a  treasure,  a  store,  a 
hoard,  from  the  same  root  as  TiOrifit  (tithemz^ 
=  to  place,  to  lay  up ;  ItaL  &  Sp.  tesoro;  Port. 
tJiesouro.] 

1.  Wealth  accumulated  or   hoarded  ;  par- 
ticularly,  a  stock  or  store  of  money  in  reservft, 

"  All  inveutory,  importing 
The  several  parceU  of  bi»  pln.te.  his  treasure. 
Rich  stumi.*'^  Shalcesp.  :  Henry  Vllf..  ill  2. 

2.  A  great  quantity  of  anything  collected 
for  future  use. 

"  We  have  treaturet  In  the  field,  of  wheat,  and  at 
barley,  and  of  oil,  and  of  honey."— JeremiaJi  xli.  8. 

3.  Something  very  much  valued  or  prized. 


*  treasnre-clty, «.  A  city  for  stores  and 
magazines. 

"  Aud  they  built  for  Pharaoh  (r«uur«-oUi«a,Flthoil. 
and  Raamscs."— .£xo(ftu  i.  IL 

treasure-flower,  a. 

Bot. :  Gazanla,  a  genus  of  Gorterieas. 

treasure-house,  s.  A  store  or  buildinj 
In  which  treasures  are  stored  or  kept ;  a  plao* 
where  treasured  or  highly  valued  things  axm 
kept. 

"  Honourably  effaced  by  debts 
Which  her  poor  tre'uure-hoiis«  is  content  to  owe." 
Wordsworth  :  Mxcartion,  bk.  vU. 

treasure-trove,  s.  [Eng.  treasure,  audi 
O.  Fr.  trove  (Pr.  trouve)^:^  found.} 

Law:  Any  money  or  coin,  gold,  eilverj 
plate,  or  bullion,  found  hidden  in  the  earth  ov 
other  private  place,  tlie  owner  thereof  bein^ 
unknown.  In  the  United  States  treasure  trovg 
usually  belongs  to  the  state  in  which  it  Iw 
tound.  In  Louisiana  it  is  dealt  with  under  thc< 
French  civil  code,  derived  from  the  rule  of  oU3 
Roman  law.  In  England  the  treasure  belongs  to 
the  Crown.  If  the  owner  is  known,  or  is  ascer> 
tained  after  the  trea^-ure  is  found,  he  is  entitled! 
to  it,  Cuncealiug  or  appropriating  treasure- 
trove  is  an  indictable  offence,  punishable  by 
fine  and  imprisonment.  If  it  be  found  in  tl» 
sea,  or  upon  the  earth,  it  does  not  belong  to  th« 
Crown,  but  to  the  finder,  if  no  owner  appears. 

treasure-vault,  s.  A  vault,  cellar,  or 
similar  place,  where  treasure,  stores,  &c.,  are 
kept. 

"  To  Eokeby  treasuri'.mmlts  f  " 

SvoU  :  Itokeby,  vi.  4. 

treas'-ure  (s  as  zh),  v.t.    [Treasure,  s.] 

1.  To  hoard  up  ;  to  lay  up  in  store  ;  to  col= 
lect  and  hoard,  as  money  or  other  precious 
things  or  valuables,  either  for  future  use  oi 
for  the  sake  of  preserving  them  from  harm  (B 
damage  ;  to  accumulate.  (Generally  followed 
by  -wp. ) 

"Yet,  faith  If  I  must  needs  afford 
To  spectre  watching  trensured  board." 

Scott :  Rok.tby,  ill.  19. 

2.  To  retain  carefully  in  tlie  mind  or  heart. 
"  That  not  a  drain,  uor  a  doae,  nor  a  ecruple  ot  this 

precious  love  of  yours  is  Ivst,  but  ia  aafcly  truamr'dim 
my  breast  '—Howell :  Letters,  bk,  i,  let.  17. 

3.  To  regard  as  very  precious  ;  to  prize, 

*  i.  To  enrich ;  to  make  precious. 

"  Treaturt  thou  iome  place  with  beauty'i  treasure." 
ahakesp. :  Sonnet  6, 

treas'-ur-er   (s  as  zh),   *  tres-er-or, 

*  treas  -  our  -  er,    *  threas  -  ur  -  er, 

*  threaa-or-or,  *  treas-ur-or,  s.  [Fr. 
tretorier  ;  Sp.  tesorero  ;  Port,  tkesoureiro;  ItaL 
iesoriere.]  On3  who  has  charge  of  a  treasure 
or  treasury;  an  officer  who  receives  the  public 
money  aiising  from  taxes,  duties,  aud  other 
sources  of  revenue,  takes  charge  of  the  same, 
aud  disburses  it  upon  orders  drawn  by  the 
proper  authority ;  one  who  has  the  charge  of 
collected  funds,  such  as  those  belonging  to 
incorporated  companies  or  private  societies. 

"  And  bad  vnto  his  treasourers, 
That  thei  hiB  tre.isonr  all  about 
Deiiaite  ainoiige  the  poore  route." 

Gower:  O.  ^.,  iL 

1*1.  Lord  High  Treasurer:  Formerly  the 
third  great  officer  of  the  Crown,  having  under 
his  charge  and  government  all  the  king's  re- 
venue, which  was  kept  in  the  exchequer ;  tiw 
office  is  now  abolished,  its  duties  being  pa*- 
formedby  commissioners  entitled  Lords  of  the 
Treasury.     {Bni/lish.) 

*  2.   Lord  High  Treasurer  of  Scotland :  Ao 


<^Sl,  bo^;  x>6^t,  jowl;  cat,  cell,  chorus.  9hiii,  bengh;  go.  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as;  expect,  Xenophon.  e^ist.    yh-L 
Sism^  -tia^  =  Shan.   -tion.  -siou  =  shun;  -^on,  Hjion  =  zhun.    -cious,  -tious,  -slous  =  shus.   -blr>.  -die,  a o.  -  1>©1.  d«l. 
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officer  whose  duty  it  was  to  examine  and  pass 
the  accounts  uf  the  sheriffs  and  others  con- 
cerned in  levying  the  revenues  of  the  king- 
dom, to  receive  resignations  of  lands,  and 
other  subjects,  and  to  revise,  compound,  and 
pass  signatures,  gifts  of  tutory,  &c.  In  1663 
the  Lord  Higli  Treasurer  was  declared  presi- 
dent of  the  Court  of  Exchequer. 

3.  County  and  State  Treasurers :  In  the  United 
States  each  county  and  state  has  its  treasurer — 
officera  elected  by  the  people,  and  whose  duty 
it  is  to  receive,  care  for,  and  disburse  the 
receipts  from  tuxes,  &c.  Each  state  has  its 
own  laws  concerning  these,  and  safeguards 
around  the  control  of  the  public  money.  The 
city  treasurer  has  the  same  duties  to  perform 
with  municipal  funds,  and  the  United  States 
Treasurer  with  national  funds.  In  England  the 
county  treaauier  takes  charge  of  county  fundc, 
which  are  raised  by  rates  through  t'he  over- 
seers of  every  parish,  and  applied  for  the 
mamteiijince  of  the  police,  county  roads, 
bridges.  &c.  The  office  is  generally  filled  by 
a  leading  county  banker. 


trea^' 


I'-ur-er-ship  (s  as  zh),  *treaa-ur- 
or-sllip,  s.  (Eug.  treasurer;  -ship.]  The 
olHce  or  dignity  of  a  treasurer. 

"  Thuiuas  Braudiiighaiu  bishop  of  Exeter  and  lord 
tieaaurur,  was  discliarged  of  liia  office  of  trmisuror- 
ghi/j."—//olinjhed:  Chronycie;  Rich.  II.  (au,  138l|. 

*  treas'-ur-ess  (g  as  zh),  *  treas-oiir- 
esse.  s.  [Eug.  treasiir{er);  -ess.]  A  female 
who  has  charge  of  a  treasure. 

"  Yon,  Liidy  Muse,  whom  Jove  the  counsellor 
Begot  of  Memory,  wisduui's  treasitraaa." 

Davies  :  Immort.  of  the  Soul. 

*  trea^'-ur-oiis,  a.  [Eng.  treasur(e) ;  -ovs.] 
Worthy  to  be  cherished  and  prized  ;  of  great 
value. 

"  Goddess  full  of  grace, 
And  treatHTOus  augel  to  all  the  huiuaii  race." 

Chapman :  Momer ;  Hymn  to  Earth, 

treas'-ur-y  (s  as  zh),  *treas-ur-ie,  *trea- 
er-ye,  *  tres-or-ie,  *  tres-or-ye,  s.  [Fr. 
iresorerie  ;  Sp.  &  Ital.  tesoreria.] 

1.  A  place  or  building  in  which  treasure  is 
deposited ;  a  store-place  for  wealth  ;  par- 
ticularly, a  place  where  the  public  revenues 
are  deposited  and  kept,  and  where  money  is 
disbursed  to  defray  the  expenses  of  govern- 
ment ;  also,  a  ]>lace  where  the  funds  of  an 
incorporated  company  or  private  society  are 
deposited  and  disbursed. 

2.  A  department  of  government,  having 
control  over  the  management,  collection,  and 
expenditure  ot  the  pubuc  revenue. 

^  XJhited  States  Treasury :  The  duties  of  this 
department  are  performed  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury,  the  second  in  rank  among  the 
Diembers  of  the  President's  Cabinet,  and  in 
some  respects  the  first  in  importance.  The 
collection  of  the  revenue,  customs  and  internal, 
and  the  financial  business  of  the  government 
generally,  fall  under  his  control,  and  all  pay- 
ment of  moneys  from  the  Treasury  are  made 
under  his  warrant.  His  other  duties  include 
the  superintendence  of  the  coinage,  the 
national  banks,  the  custom  houses,  the  marine 
hospitals,  and  life-saving  service,  and  the 
coast  survey  and  lighthouse  system.  One  of 
his  most  important  duties  is  the  management 
of  the  public  debt,  left  as  a  burden  upon  the 
cniintry  Ity  the  Civil  War.  The  business  of 
the  depaitnient  is  an  enormous  one,  the 
disbursements  of  the  Treasury  in  the  ten  years 
from  1880  to  1890  having  been  more  than  seven 
billio'^s  of  dollars. 

English  Treasury :  The  duties  of  this  depart- 
ment were  formerly  performed  by  the  Lord 
High  Treasurer  (q.v.),  but  are  now  entrusted 
to  a  ioard  of  commissicners  entitled  Lords 
of  t^-e  Treasury.  The  commissioners  are 
five  n  number.  The  First  Lord  of  the 
Tre-a^ry  is,  as  a  rule,  the  Prime  Minister, 
or  l~^ad  of  the  government.  He  must  be 
a  number  of  one  of  the  Houses  of  Parlia- 
mer  i.  The  office  is  frequently  combined 
wit-h  another  in  tiie  ministry  :  thus,  the  First 
Lf^nl  at  times  holds  the  ofhce  of  Secretary  of 
BHte  for  Foreign  Atfairs.  The  virtual  head 
o7  the  Truasnry  is  the  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer, with  which  office  that  of  First  Lord 
is  sometimes  united.  He  must  be  a  member 
of  the  House  of  Commons,  and  exercises 
complete  control  over  the  expenditure  of  the 
different  branches  of  the  service.  He  pre- 
pares the  annual  estimate  of  the  state  ex- 
penses, and  of  the  ways  and  means  by  which 
it  is  proposed  to  meet  them,  and  lays  this 
siatemeDt,  commonly  called  the  Budget,  before 


the  House  of  Commons.  The  three  remaining 
Lords  of  the  Treasury,  called  the  Junior 
Lords,  have  little  beyond  formal  duties  to 
perform.  Several  important  government  de- 
partments, as  the  Board  of  Inland  Eevenue, 
the  Post-office,  Woods  and  Forests,  &c.,  are 
under  the  general  authority  or  regulation  of 
the  Treasury. 

3.  The  officers  of  the  Treasury  department. 

i.  A  repository,  storehouse,  or  other  place 
for  the  reception  of  valuable  objects. 

5.  A  collection  of,  or  a  book  containing 
(generally  in  a  small  compass),  valuable  in- 
formation or  facts  on  any  subject ;  anything 
from  which  wisdom,  wit,  or  knowledge  may 
be  abundantly  derived :  as,  a  treasury  of 
botany,  a  treasury  of  wit. 

*  6.  A  treasure. 

*'  And  make  his  chronicle  aarlch  with  prize, 
As  is  the  oozy  bottom  of  the  sea 
With  BUuken  wreck  aud  aumleas  treaguries." 

Skakesp.  :  Henry  v.,  i.  2. 

7.  The  weekly  payment  of  actors,  supers, 
&c.    {Tlieat.  slang.) 

treasury-bench,  s.  The  front  bench  or 
row  of  seats  in  the  House  of  Commons,  on  the 
right  hand  of  the  Speaker,  which  is  appro- 
priated to  the  chief  members  of  the  ministry. 

treasury -board,  s.  The  five  Lords 
Commissioners  of  the  Treasury. 

treasury-warrant,  s.  A  warrant  or 
voucher  issued  by  the  Treasury  for  sums  dis- 
bursed by  the  Exchequer. 

treat,  *trayte,  *treate,  *  treat-en, 
*  trete,  *  tret-en,  *tret-y,  v.t.  &.  i.  [Fr. 
trailer  =  to  treat,  from  Lat.  tracto  =■  to  handle, 
frequent,  from  tralio  (pa.  par.  tractvs)  =  to 
di-aw.] 

A,  Transitive: 

1.  To  behave  to  or  towards ;  to  conduct 
one's  self  to  or  towards  in  a  particular  manner  ; 
to  act  well  or  ill  towards  ;  to  use  in  any  way. 

"  At  present  tliey  have  hut  little  idea  ol  treating 
othei's  as  tlieiusi^lves  would  wish  to  be  treated,  but 
treat  tiieui  as  they  expect  to  be  treated."— Cook: 
Second  Voyage,  bk.  it,  ch.  v. 

2.  To  handle  or  develop  in  a  particular 
manner,  in  writing  or  speaking,  or  by  the 
process  of  art. 

"  Zeuxis  and  Polyguotus  treated  their  Buhjects  in 
their  iiicturea,  as  Homer  did  in  his  poetry."— /rt-^den  : 
Sufresnoy. 

3.  To  manage  in  theapplication  of  remedies  : 
as,  To  treat  a  disease  or  a  patient. 

4.  To  subject  to  the  action  of :  as,  To  treat 
a  substauce  with  sulphuric  acid. 

*  5.  To  discourse  of ;  to  speak  of  or  on ;  to 
discuss. 

"  Aud  thei  camen  to  CafarDaum  and  whaime  the! 
weren  iu  the  hou%  he  axidc  hem  what  tretiden  ye  in 
the  weye  ?  "—  Wycliffe  :  Mark  ix. 

*  6.  To  negotiate,  to  settle. 

"  To  treate  a  peace  atwene  both  pryncea."— /"afiyon  .■ 
Chronycie,  ch,  cciv. 

7.  To  entertain,  without  expense  to  the 
guest ;  to  pay  the  expen.se  of  an  entertain- 
ment, food,  or  drink  (especially  the  lust)  fur, 
as  a  compliment,  or  as  a  sign  of  goodwill  or 
friendliness. 

"  Our  generous  scenes  are  for  pure  love  repeated. 
And  if  J  on  are  uot  pleased  at  least  you're  treated. 
Prior:  Prol.  tpoken  in  Westmimter  School  (\^9b). 

8.  To  look  upon  or  consider. 

"  The  Court  of  Rome  treats  It  as  the  immediate 
BUggestiou  of  Hell— open  to  no  forgiveneB8,"-^/3e 
Quincey :  Atilitary  Nun,  sec,  v.,  p.  11. 

*  9.  To  entreat,  to  beseech,  to  solicit. 

B.  Intransitive : 

1.  To  discuss,  to  discourse ;  to  make  dis- 
cussion or  discourse  of.  (Generally  followed 
by  of.) 

"  Now  wol  I  speke  of  others  fiilae  aiid_|Tete 
A  word  or  two,  aa  olde  bookea  trete," 

CHiaucer:  C.  T.,  12,498. 

2.  To  discuss  terms  of  accommodation  or 
agreement ;  to  negotiate. 

"  He  was  now  not  only  willing,  but  impatient  to 
treat."— Macaulay  :  IJist.  £ng.,  ch.  xvii. 

3.  To  come  to  terms  of  accommodation  ;  to 
agree. 

"  He  sende,  and  so  hetwene  hem  tweyne 
They  treaten  that  the  cltee  all 
Was  christued."  Oower:  C.  A.,  U. 

4.  To  make  gratuitous  entertainment ;  to 
pay  for  food,  drink,  or  entertainments  for 
another  or  others.     [Treating,  C.  2.] 

t  To  treat  with:  To  negotiate  with  ;  to  pro- 
pose and  receive  terms  for  adjusting  ditfer- 
enees. 


treat,  s.    [Treat,  v.] 

*  1.  Parley,  conference,  treaty. 

2.  An  entertainment  given  as  a  compliment 
or  expression  of  goodwill. 

"  She  and  the  girl  were  attending  with  donkeys  at 
the  annual  treat  at  a  Couvalesceut  Home  for  Chil- 
dren."— Weekly  Echo,  Sept.  6, 1886.     ■ 

3.  Something  given  at  an  entertainment; 
hence,  something  which  affords  pleasure  or  is 
peculiarly  eiijoyable  ;  au  unusual  pleasure  or 
gratihcation. 

"We  don't  have  ment  every  day  .  .  .  and  it  is  a 
treat  to  me  to  get  a  dinner  like  this." — Thackeray: 
Book  of  Snobs,  cli.  xxxv. 

1[  (1)  School  Treat :  A  treat  given  to  Sunday 
or  day  suholars  at  any  period  of  the  year,  but 
especially  in  sunnner,  when  itgeneinlly  takes 
the  furm  of  an  excursion  for  a  day  to  the 
country  or  to  the  sea-side.  It  has  become  a 
standing  institution  of  English  Sunday-school 
life. 

(2)  To  stand  treat :  To  pay  the  expenses  of  an 
enteitainment,  &c.,  for  another  or  others  ;  to 
entertain  gratuitously  ;  to  treat. 

*  treat'-a-ble,  *  tret-a-ble,  «-     [Fr.  trait- 
able.]     ' 

1.  Moderate ;  not  violent. 

"  The  heiits  or  the  colds  of  seasons  are  leu  treatablt 
than  with  us." — Temple, 

2.  Tractable;  easy  to  manage  or  come  to 
terms  with. 

"  These  lordea  founde  the  kyng  of  Englande  so  treat- 
able."— Bemers:  Froissart;  Cronycle,  voL  i.,  ch.  ccx. 

3.  Capable  of  being  treated,  discussed,  or 
handled. 

*  treat'-a-bl^,  adv,     [Eng.  treatabQe);  -ly.] 
Moderately,  ti'aotably. 

"Leisurely  aud  treaUtbly,  as  became  a  matter  of  so 
great  importance." — Fuller :  Worthies ;  General, 

treat'-er,  s.    [Eng,  treat,  \.  ;  -er.] 

1,  One  who  treats,  handles,  or  discourses 
on  a  subject.  i 

"Speeches  better  becoming  a  senate  of  Venice,  where 
the  treaters  are  perpetual  princes." — Wotton:  Re- 
mains, p.  432. 

2.  One  who  entertains. 
treat'-ing,  pr,  par.,  a.,  &  s.    [Treat,  v.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  £  particip.  adj.  ■  (See 
the  verli). 

C.  As  substantive ; 

1.  The  act  of  one  who  treats. 

2.  Specifically,  the  act  of  bribing  in  parlia- 
mentary or  other  elections  with  meat  or  drink. 
Every  candidate  who  corruptly  gives,  causes 
to  be  given,  or  is  accessory  to  giving,  or  pays, 
wholly  or  in  part,  expenses  for  meat,  drink, 
entertainment,  or  provision  for  any  person, 
before,  during,  or  after  an  election,  in  oider 
to  be  elected,  or  for  being  elected,  or  for  cor- 
ruptly influencing  any  person  to  give  or 
refrain  from  giving  his  vote,  is  guilty  of  treat- 
ing, and  forfeits  £50  to  any  informer,  with 
costs.  Every  voter  who  corruptly  accepts 
meat,  drink,  or  entertainment,  shall  be  in- 
capable of  voting  at  such  election,  and  his 
vote  shall  be  void.  {Miglish.) 

*  treating-house,  s.    A  restaurant. 

"  His  first  jaunt  is  to  a  treating-fwuse."— Gentleman 
Inttrucled,  p.  479. 

treat'-ise,  *treat-yse,  *  tret-yse,  •tret- 

is,  s.     [O.  Fr,   traictis,   treitis,   tretis  =  well 
handled  or  nicely  made.] 

1.  A  written  com]iosition  on  some  particular 
subject,  in  whicli  its  principles  are  discussed 
or  explained.  It  may  denote  a  composition 
of  any  length,  but  it  implies  more  form, 
method,  and  fulness  than  an  essay. 

"  When  we  write  a  treatise,  we  consider  the  subject 
throughout.  We  strengthen  it  with  arj-uinents— we 
clear  it  of  objections — we  enter  into  details— and  in 
sliort,  we  leave  nothin:;  unsaid  that  properly  apper- 
tains to  the  subject."— G/Z/yfn .-  Pr^ace  to  Sermons,  i. 

*  2.  Discourse,  talk,  tale. 

"  Your  treatise  Taakeo  me  like  yon  worse  and  worse. "* 
Shakesp. :  Venus  A  Adonit,  774. 


*  treat'- is -er, 

treatis(e);  -er.] 


*treat-is-or,  s.     [Eng. 
One  who  writes  a  treatise. 


"  I  ti-emble  to  speak  it  in  the  language  of  th(s  black- 
mouthed  treaiiaer."  —  Eeatiey :  Dippers  Dipt,  p.  69. 
il6i5.) 

treat'-ment,  s,    [Fr.  traitetneiU.]  [Teeat,  v.] 
1.    The  act  or  manner  of  treating  or  han- 
dling a  subject. 

"Scarce  an  humour  or  character  which  they  have 
not  used :  all  comes  wasted  to  ua,  and  were  they  to 
entertain  this  age,  they  could  uot  uow  make  such 
plenteous  trefamera.  "—Drj/den. 


fl&te,  fat.  f^e,  amidst,  wliat,  iall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel*  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot, 
or.  wcire,  wolt  work,  whd.  son :  mute  cub,  ciire.  unite,  cur,  rule,  full ;  try,  Sj^rian.    ae,  oe  =  e ;  ey  =  a ;  au  =^  kw- 
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2.  Management,  manipulation  ;  manner  of 
mixing  or  combining,  of  decomposing,  or  the 
like :  as,  the  treatment  of  subjects  in  chemical 
experiments. 

3.  The  act  or  manner  of  treating  or  apply- 
iDg  remedies  to ;  the  mode  or  course  pursued 
for  remedial  purposes :  as,  the  treatinent  of  a 


4.  Usage ;  manner  of  treating  or  using ; 
behaviour  towards,  whether  good  or  bad. 

"  His  AssnTHncea  of  their  future  security  aiid  honour- 
able treatnumt,"~Anson :  Voyages,  bk.  if.,  ch.  v. 

*  5.  The  act  of  treating  or  entertaining ;  en< 
tertainment. 

•treat'-iiro,  s.    [Treat,  v.]    Treatment. 

"  All  erthly  kyngea  may  know  that  theyr  powers  be 
Tayne,  aud  that  noue  is  worthy  to  haue  the  uame  of  a 
hyu^  but  he  that  hath  all  thyugea  aublecte  to  his 
hestes,  as  here  la  shewed,  by  worchyiige  of  his  treature 
by  this  vti,iK\'."—Fabya7\ :  Chronycle,  ch.  ccvi. 

treat'-y,  *  tret-ee,  s.  [0.  Fr.  traicte  ;  Fr. 
iraiti  =  a  treaty ;  prop.  pa.  par.  of  0.  Fr. 
trakter  ;  Fr.  trailer  =  to  treat  (q.v.).] 

1.  The  act  of  treating  or  negotiating ;  nego- 
tiation ;  the  act  of  treating  for  theadjustment 
of  dilferences,  or  for  forming  an  agreement: 
fts,  To  try  to  settle  matters  by  treaty. 

*2.  A  proposal  tending  to  an  agreement; 
an  entreaty. 

*'  I  must 
To  the  young  man  send  humble  treaties,  dodge 
And  palter  iu  the  depths  of  lowoeaa." 

Shakeap.  :  Antony  A  Cleopatra,  iiL  11, 

3.  An  agreement  upon  terms  between  two 
or  more  persons. 

•*  Then  she  began  a  treaty  to  procure. 
And  8tabll:!a  terms  betwixt  both  their  requests. ' 
Spenser:  F.  Q.,  II.  ii.  32. 

4.  Specifically,  an  agi-eement,  contract,  or 
league  between  two  or  more  nations  or  so- 
vereigns, formally  signed  by  commissioners, 
duly  accredited,  and  solemnly  ratified  by  the 
several  sovereigns  or  supreme  authorities  of 
each  state.  Treaties  include  all  the  various 
transactions  into  which  states  enter  between 
themselves,  such  as  treaties  of  peace,  or  of 
alliance,  offensive  or  defensive,  truces,  con- 
ventions, &c.  Treaties  may  be  entered  into 
for  political  or  commercial  purposes,  iu  which 
latter  form  tliey  are  usually  temporary.  The 
power  of  entering  into  and  ratifying  treaties 
\B  vested  in  monarchies  in  the  sovereign  ;  in 
republics  it  is  vested  in  the  chief  magistrate, 
senate,  or  executive  council  ;  in  the  United 
States  it  is  vested  in  the  President,  by  and 
with  the  consent  of  the  Senate.  Treaties 
may  be  entered  into  rfnd  signed  by  the  duly 
authorized  diplomatic  agents  of  different 
states,  but  such  treaties  are  subject  to  the 
approval  and  ratification  of  the  supreme  au- 
thorities. 

\  The  most  important  European  treaties 
of  tbe  century  liave  been:  the  Treaty  of 
Amiens,  between  Great  Britain  on  the  one 
part  and  France,  Spain,  and  Holland  on  the 
other,  signed  March  25-7,  1802  ;  the  Treaty  of 
Paris,  between  France  on  the  one  part  and 
Austria,  Russia,  Great  Britain,  and  Prussia  on 
the  other,  signed  May  30,  1814 ;  the  Treaty  of 
Vienna  (which  long  constituted  the  basis  of 
the  public  law  of  Europe),  between  Austria, 
Spain,  France,  Great  Britain,  Portugal,  Prus- 
sia, Russia,  and  Sweden,  signed  June  9,  1815 ; 
the  Treaty  of  Paris,  between  Russia  on  the 
one  hand  and  France,  Great  Britain,  Sardinia, 
and  Turkey  on  the  other,  March  30,  1856 ;  the 
Treaty  of  Villafranca,  of  which  the  prelimin- 
aries were  signed  between  France  and  Austria 
on  July  12,  1859 ;  the  Treaty  of  Franltfort, 
between  Germany  and  France,  signed  May  10, 
1871 ;  the  Treaty  of  San  Stefauo,  between 
Russia  and  Turkey,  March  3, 1878  ;  the  Treaty 
of  Berlin,  again  between  Russia  and  Turkey, 
with  the  assent  of  the  other  European  Powers, 
Aug.  3,  1878. 

1[  The  United  States  baa  concluded  numerous 
treaties  with  European  and  other  powers, 
several  of  them  of  high  importance.  Among 
these  may  be  named  the  treaty  of  alliance, 
amity,  &c..,  with  France,  iu  1778 ;  tbe  treaty  ol 
peace  with  Great  Britaiu,  in  1783;  the  treaty 
of  financial  adjustment  with  Great  Britain  in 
1794,  known  as  Jay's  Treaty;  the  Washington 
reciprocity  treaty  with  Great  Britain  in  1854, 
respecting  the  Newfoundland  fisheries,  com- 
merce, &c, ;  the  treaty  with  the  same  country 
of  1871  in  settlement  of  tbe  Alabama  claims, 
the  payment  of  which  were  in  part  offset  by 
the  fishery  award  of  $5,500,000  made  to  Great 
Britain  in  1877;  and  treaties  with  the  same 
country  in  respect  to  the  relations  of  the  two 
nations     in.     Central     America,    &c.     Other 


important  treaties  were  those  made  with  the 
Barbary  States  with  the  purpose  of  putting  an 
end  to  piratical  attacks  upon  and  capture  of 
American  merchant  vessels;  the  treaty  of 
commercial  alliance  with  Japan  in  1854  in 
which  that  country  gave  up  its  old  policy  of 
seclusion,  and  various  others  made  with  the 
nations  of  Europe  and  America. 

treb'-i-tis,  5.  [The  fictitious  name  of  a  de- 
pendent and  parasite  to  whom  Juvenal  (v.  19) 
offered  advice.] 

£71(0171. :  A  genus  of  Caligidee.  Head  buckler- 
shaped,  with  no  sucking  disks  on  tiie  large 
frontal  plates  ;  thorax  three-jointed,  four  pairs 
of  legs  with  long  plumose  liairs,  the  fourth 
pair  slender,  two-branched  ;  second  pair  of 
foot-jaws  two-jointed,  not  framed  into  a 
sucking  disk.  Trehixts  caudatns  is  parasitic 
on  the  skate.  The  male  is  much  larger  thac 
the  female. 

treb'-le  (le  as  el).  *  treb-ble.  a.,  adv.,  &  s. 
[O.  Fr.  treble,  (reibte  =  triple,  from  Lat.  tri- 
plum,  accus-  of  triphis  =  triple,  from  tres  = 
three.     Treble  and  triple  are  doublets.] 
A.  As  adjective : 

I.  Ord.  Lang. :  Triple,  threefold. 

"  But  to  speak  thein  were  a  deadly  Bin, 
And  for  having  Ijut  thouglit  them  my  heart  within, 
A  treble  peuanoe  must  be  done." 

Scott :  Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel,  it  18. 

II.  Music: 

1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  highest  vocal  or 
instrumental  part,  sung  by  boys,  or  played  by 
violins,  oboes,  clarinets,  or  other  instruments 
of  acute  tone. 

"It  is  evident,  that  the  percussion  of  the  oreater 
quantity  of  air,  ciuseth  the  baser  sound ;  and  the  less 
quantity  the  more  treble  sound."— Bacon ;  Jfat.  Bist., 
§178. 

2.  Playing  or  singing  the  highest  part  or 
most  acute  tone :  as,  a  treble  voice,  a  treble 
violin,  &c. 

*  B.  As  adv. :  Triply,  trebly,  threefold. 

"  'We  will  douhle 
What  ever  Hemslctrk  then  hath  promls'd  thee.' 
•  And  I'll  deserve  it  treble.' " 

Seaum,  £  Flet.  :  Beggar's  Bash,  It.  L 

C,  As  substantive : 

I.  Ord.  Lang. :  Three  times  as  much. 

IL  Music: 

1.  The  highest  vocal  or  instrumental  part, 
sung  by  boys,  or  played  by  violins,  flutes, 
oboes,  clarinets,  or  other  instruments  of 
acute  tone.  Tlie  treble  or  soprano  voice  is 
the  most  flexible  of  all  vocal  registers :  its 
ordinary  compass  is  from  middle  C  upwards 
to  the  extent  of  a  twelfth,  its  exceptional 
range  a  fifteenth,  or  even  beyond  this. 

2.  A  soprano  voice,  a  soprano  singer. 

"  Come  good  wonder. 
Let  you  and  I  he  jogging  :  your  starved  trebbl« 
Will  waken  the  rude  watch  else." 

Beaum.  &  Flet.  :  The  Chances,  L  «. 

*3.  A  musical  instrument. 
"  Their  son  .  .  .  playing  upon  his  treble,  as  he  calli 
It,  with  whici)  he  earns  part  of  hia  llTiuic." — Pepys: 
IHary,  Sept  17,  1663. 

treble-barrel  pump,  s.  A  pump  having 
three  barrels  connected  with  a  common  suction- 
pipe.  The  pistons  are  operated  by  a  three- 
throw  crank,  the  cranks  being  set  at  angles  of 
120°,  so  that  each  piston  is  always  at  a  differ- 
ent part  of  the  stroke  from  either  of  the 
others,  and  a  continuous  flow  produced. 

treble-block,  s. 

NatU. :  A  block  with  three  sheaves,  ordi- 
narily used  as  a  purchase-block. 

treble  clef;  s. 

Music:  The  G  clef  on  the  second  line  of  the 
stave,  used  for  treble  voices  and  instruments 
of  high  and  medium  pitch,  such  as  flutes, 
oboes,  clarinets,  horns,  violins,  and  trumpets. 
[Clef.] 

treble-cylinder  steam-engine,  a. 

Steam:  An  engine  having  a  pair  of  large 
cylinders  for  the  continuation  of  the  expan- 
sion, one  at  each  side  of  the  small  cylinder. 

*  treble-dated,  a.  Living  thrice  as  long 
as  man. 

"  And  thou,  treble-dnted  crow." 

Shakeap.  :  Passionate  PUgrim,  11. 

treble  -  shovel  plougb,  s.  A  plough 
having  three  shares ;  a  form  of  cultivator. 

treble-tree,  s. 

Vehicles :  A  whiffletree  for  three  horses ;  an 
equalizer. 

treb'-le  (le  as  el),  v.t.  &  i.    [Treble,  o.] 


A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  make  thrice  as  mucli  ;  to  multiply  by 
three ;  to  make  threefold. 

"A  volume  re-writteii,  trebled  in  size,  and  coverinK 
a  much  larger  area  than  the  original."— /VeZd.  Jtily  18. 
1887.  " 

*  2.  To  utter  in  a  treble  voice  or  key ;  to 
whine  out. 

"  He  outrageously 
(When  T  accused  him)  trebled  his  reply." 

Chapman. 

B.  Intrans. :  To  become  threefold  or  thrica 
as  much. 

"  Whoever  annually  runs  out,  as  the  debt  doublei 
and  trebles  upon  him,  so  doth  his  inability  to  pay  it." 

*  treb'-le-ness  (le  as  el),  *  treb-ble-ness, 

s.     [Eng.  treble,  a.  ;  -ness.] 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  treble  or 
threefold. 

2.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  treble  in 
sound  or  note. 

"The  just  and  measured  proportion  of  the  air  per- 
cussed, towards  the  baseness  or  trebbleness  qf  tones,  ll 
one  of  the  greatest  seurets  in  the  conteniijlRtion  ot 
sounds ;  for  it  discoveretli  the  true  coincidence  of 
tones  into  diapasons ;  which  iu  the  return  of  the  sama 
sound."— Bacon  ;  Jfat.  Hist.,  §  183. 

treb'-let,  s.    [Triblet.] 

treb'-l3^,  adu.  [Eng.  ire&(?6),a. ; -?i/.]  In  a  treble 
manner ;  in  a  threefold  manner,  degree,  or 
quantity ;  triply. 

treb'-u-phet,  treb-uc-Uet,  s.  [Fr.  tri- 
bucket  (p.  Fr.  trebiiquet,  trabuquet),  from  tri- 
6itc/ier  =  to  stumble,  to  tumble;  O.  Fr.  tre- 
buquier  — to  overbalance,  to  bear  down  by 
weight,  from  Lat.  tratis  —  across,  and  O.  Fr. 
hue  =  the  trunk  of  the  body ;  O.  H.  Ger. 
huk  =  the  belly.] 

•  1.  Archceol. :  A  warlike  engine  formerly 
used  for  hurling  stones.  A  heavy  weight  oo 
the  short  end  of  a  lever  was  suddenly  released. 


TBEBUCHET. 

raising  the  light  end  of  the  longer  arm  con- 
taining the  missile,  and  discharging  it  with 
great  rapidity.  It  was  used  by  besiegers  for 
making  a  breach,  or  for  casting  stones  and 
other  missiles  into  the  besieged  town  or  castle. 

"[A]  trebuchet  [is]  a  warlike  engine  of  the  Middle 
Ages,  used  to  throw  stones,  fiery  material,  and  other 

grojectiles  employed  in  tlie  attack  and  defence  of  fortl- 
ed  places  by  means  of  counterpoise.  At  the  long  end 
of  aleverwaa  fixed  a  aling  to  hold  the  projectile;  at 
the  short  end  a  heavy  weight,  which  furnished  th* 
necessary  moving  force." — Brande  £  Cox. 

2.  A  kind  of  balance  or  scales  used  in  weigh- 
ing. 

3.  A  tumbrel  or  ducking-stool. 
i.  A  kind  of  trap. 

tre-5ent'-ist,  s.    [Trecento.] 
Art :  (See  extract). 

"  Antonio  Cesari  (died  in  1E281  was  the  chief  of  tbt 
Trecentists,  a  school  wliich  ciuiied  its  love  of  tha 
ItiLlian  autlioiH  of  the  fourteenth  century  to  atfecta^ 
tiou." — Ripley  &  Dana.:  Ainer.  Cyclop.,  ix.  464. 

tr^-cen'-to  (c  as  511),  s.  [Ital.  =  three  hun- 
dred, but  used  for  thirteen  Imndied.] 

Art:  A  term  applied  to  the  style  of  art 
which  prevailed  in  Italy  in  the  fourteenth 
century.  Also  called  sometimes  the  EJaiiy 
Style  of  Italian  art. 

tre-chom'-e-ter,  s.  [Gr.  Tpe'xw  (treclw)  =  to 
run,  and  lueVpoi'  (metron)  =  a.  measure.]  A 
kind  of  odometer  or  contrivance  for  ascertain- 
ing the  distance  run  by  vehicles. 

*trech-our,  ».    [Treachkr.] 

treck'-schuyt  (uy  as  61),  s.     [Dut.,  from 

trecken,  trekkeii  =  to  draw,  and  sclntlt  =  a  boat.] 
A  covered  boat,  drawn  by  horses  or  cattle, 


b^  b^;  po^t,  j^T^l;  cat,  9ell,  chorus,  9hin,  bengh;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist,    -mg, 
-dan.  -tlan  =  shg-n.   -tion,  -sion  =  ahiin ;  -tion»  -^ion  =  zhun,   -clous,  -tious,  -sious  =  shus.    -ble.  -die.  &c.  =  bel.  deL 
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treculia— treo 


and  formerly  much  used  fnr  couveyin2  goods 
ai.d  passengers  on  tlie  Dutch  auil  Flemish 
canals. 

tre-cu'-li-a,  s.  [Named  after  M.  TreC!il,  an 
eminent  Fi'ench  vegetable  anatomist.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  ArtocarpaceiE.  Senegal 
trees,  having  a  globose  fruit  a  foot  or  more  in 
diameter,  full  of  small  elliptical  nuts,  with 
an  eatable  embryo. 

fred'-dle,  s.    [Treadle.] 

L  The  same  as  Treadle  (q.v.), 

•  2.  A  prostitute,  a  strumpet. 

3.  iPl.) :  Dung  of  sheen  or  of  harea 

•trede-foule,  s.  [Mid.  JEu',.  tTede  =  tre&d, 
and  foule  =  fowl.]    A  treader  of  hens  ;  a  eock. 

•tre-dille',   *tra-dille',  *tre-drille,  s. 

(Ff.  tTois;  Lat.  'ires  =  three.]  A  game  at 
cards  played  by  three  persons. 

*'  I  was  leaving  at  eigliteeii-peiice  tredrille  with  tho 
Duch-83  oi  Kewcastle  and  Lxdy  Browii."— VKuZ^trfa.' 
LeUws.  iii.  464. 

tree.  *tre  (pi.  *  treen,  *  tren,  trees),  *.  [A.S. 
treo,  treo^u  —  d.  tree,  dead  wood,  or  timber; 
cogn.  with  I''el.  tre ;  Dan.  ti-m;  Sw.  trd  = 
fcmher ;  trad  =  a  tree ;  Goth,  tnii,  geiiit. 
triwis  —  a  tree,  a  piece  uf  wood  ;  Russ.  drevo  = 
&  tree ;  Wei.  derw=^a.n  oak  ;  Ir.  darag,  darog 
an  oak  ;  Gr.  8pv<;  (dims)  —  an  oak,  86pv  (iloru) 
^  a  spear-shaft ;  Sansc.  dru  =  wood.l 

1.  Ordinary  Language  : 
J.  Literally  : 

(1)  In  the  same  sense  as  II.  1, 

•  (2)  Wood,  timber. 

"  Not  oneli  vessels  of  gold  anil  of  silver,  but  aIao  oi 
9ree  and  erths."— WycUjT*:  I  Timothy  li.  20. 

2.  Figuratively: 

0)  Sometliing  moro  or  less  resembling  a 
tree,  consisting  of  a  stem  and  stalk  or 
branches. 

••  Tain  are  their  hopes  who  fancy  to  inherit. 
By  trees  of  pedigrees,  or  fame  or  mciit." 

Stepnei/:  Juvenal,  vill.  10^ 

•  (2)  A  cross. 

•*  Whom  also  they  slew,  haugiiig  him  on  a  <r«." — 
^c(*x  39.    (R.  V.) 

(3)  The  gallows.  In  this  sent^e  usually  in 
composition,  or  with  an  adjective  as,  the 
fatal  tree,  the  triple  tree,  [Gallows-tree, 
Tyburn-tree.] 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Bot. :  Any  woody  plant  rising  from  the 
ground,  with  a  trunk,  and  perennial  in  duia- 
tion  ;  an  arborescent  plant  as  distinguished  from 
a  shrub,  an  undershrub,  and  an  herb.  Theclas- 
Bili cation  of  plants  which  at  first  suggests  itself 
a.s  tlie  most  natural  one  is  into  trees,  shrubs, 
and  herbs.  This  is  still  the  popular  classi- 
fication as  it  was  that  of  the  oldest  observers 
(cf.  1  Kings  iv.  33)  ;  but  it  violates  all  natural 
affinities,  and  has  long  since  been  abandoned 
by  botanists.  Trees  oCL-ur  in  many  orders, 
their  stems  varying  in  structure  according  to 
the  sub-kingdoms  to  which  they  belong.  They 
may  be  exogennus,  or  of. that  modification  of 
the  exogenous  stem  which  exists  in  gymnogens, 
or  may  be  endogenous  or  aerogenous.  [Acro- 
GEN,  ExoQEN,  Endogen,  Gymnooen.]  ThcEge 
of  ceitain  trees,  especially  of  Exogens,  is 
often  great,  and,  when  cut  down,  the  number 
of  years  they  have  existed  can  be  ascertained 
by  counting  the  annual  zones.  Von  Murtius 
desciibes  the  trunks  of  certain  locust-trees 
in  Brazil  as  being  eighty-four  feet  in  circum- 
ference and  sixty  feet  where  the  boles  become 
cylindrical.  From  counting  the  animal  rings 
of  one,  he  formed  the  opinion  that  it  was 
of  about  the  age  of  Homer  ;  another  estimate 
Increased  the  age  to  4,104  years,  but  a  tliird 
one  made  the  tree  first  grow  up  2,052  years 
from  the  publication  of  Murtius's  book  (18-20). 
A  banbab-tree  (Adansonia  digitata)  in  Senegal 
wa^  computed  by  Adanson,  a.d.  1794,  to  be 
6,1^0  years  old  ;  but  he  made  his  calculations 
from  the  measurement  of  only  a  fragment  of 
the  cross  section,  and,  as  zones  differ  much 
in  breadth,  this  method  of  computation  in- 
Tolves  considerable  risk  of  error.  Sir  Joseph 
Hooker  rejects  the  conclusion.  Most  trees 
are  deciduous,  i.e.,  have  deciduous  leaves, 
a  few  are  evergreen.  To  tlie  latter  kind 
belong  those  coniferous  trees  which  form 
«o  conspicuous  a  feature  in  the  higher  tem- 
perate latitudes,  while  deciduous  trees  pre- 
vail in  lower  latitudes.  Many  of  the  wild 
trees  of  our  forests  have  inconspicuous 
flowera,  which  appear  so  early  that  the  nn- 
observant  fail  to'take  note  of  them  at  all; 


the  fruit-trees  generally  have  conspicuous 
flowers.  The  planting  of  trees  designed  for 
timber  is  now  more  attended  to  than  for- 
merly, and  their  cultivation  in  the  squares 
of  citie.s  and  along  the  sides  of  wide  streets 
has  been  recently  recommended,  and  to  a 
certain  extent  commenced, 

2.  Mech. :  A  generic  name  for  many  wooden 
pieces  in  machines  or  structures,  as 

(1)  Vehicles: 

(a)  Tlie  bar  on  which  the  horse  or  horses 
pull,  as  single,  double,  treble,  whiffle,  swingle 
trees. 

(b)  The  axle.    Also  known  as  axletree. 

<2)  liavness:  The  frame  for  a  saddle;  a 
eaddle-tree,  harness-tree,  gig-tree. 

(3)  Shipbuild. :  A  bar  or  beam  in  a  ship,  ai 
chess-tree,  cross-tree,  rough-tree,  trestle-tree, 
waste-tree  (q.v.). 

(4)  Mill. :  The  bar  supporting  a  ni ill-spindle, 

(5)  A  vertical  pipe  in  some  pumps  and  air- 
engines. 

3.  PalcEobot. :  Parts  of  trunks  of  trees  are 
often  found  almost  as  they  grew  in  certain 
strata.    [Dirt-ekd,  Forest,  3.] 

%  1.  At  tlie  top  of  the  tree:  Preeminent; 
having  attained  the  highest  position. 

2.  Boot-tree :  [Boot-tree], 

3.  Genealogical-tree:  [GENEALoaiCAL-TREi:]. 

4.  Tree  of  Chastity : 

Bot.  :  Vitex  AgmLs-castus,    [AoHUS-CASTUa.] 

5.  Tree  of  Heaveti  : 

Bot. :  The  genus  Ailanthus  (q.v.),  and  spec 
Ailanthus  glandulosa. 

6.  Tree  of  Knowledge : 

Script. :  A  tree  iu  the  Garden  of  Etlen, 
chosen  as  the  test  of  obedience  to  our  first 
parents  in  their  stite  of  innocence.  Had  they 
abstained  from  eating  it,  they  would  have 
known  only  good  ;  eating  it,  tliey  for  the  first 
time  knew  evil,  and,  by  contrast,  knew  good 
more  perfectly  the  moment  tliat  they  lost  it 
for  ever  (Gen.  ii.  9-17,  iii.  1-24).  Tradition 
makes  tlie  Scripture  Tree  of  Knowledge  a 
species  of  TabernEemontana,  but  there  is 
udt  tlie  smallest  atom  of  evidence  on  the 
subject. 

7.  Tree  of  Liberty :  A  tree  planted  by  the 
people  of  a  country  to  commemorate  the 
achievement  of  their  liberty,  or  tlie  obtaining 
of  some  great  accession  to  their  liberties. 
Thus  the  Americans  planted  a  tree  of  liberty 
to  commemorate  the  establishment  of  their 
independence  in  1780,  and  several  were  planted 
in  Paris  after  the  Revolution  in  1848. 

8.  Tree  of  Life  : 

(1)  Script. :  (a)  A  tree  in  the  garden  of  Eden, 
eating  of  which  man  would  have  lived  for 
ever  (Gen.  ii.  9,  iii.  22) ;  (&)  a  tree  iu  the 
heavenly  Jerusalem  (Rev.  xxii.  2). 

(2)  Bot. :  The  genus  Thuja  (q.v.). 

9.  Tree  of  Jjing  Life : 

Bot. :  Glaphyria  nitida.     [Glaphvria,] 

10.  Tree  of  Sadness : 

Bot. :  Nyctanthesarbor-tristis.  [NYCTAWTBas.] 

11.  Tree  of  the  Gods  : 

Bot. :  The  genus  Ailanthus  (q.v.). 

12.  Tree  of  the  Magicians : 

Bot. :  A  Cliilian  name  for  Lycioplesiwn  pubi- 
florttm,  a  shrub  of  the  order  Solanaceee,  with 
red  floweis. 

13.  Tree  of  the  Sun: 

Bot. :  A  rendering  of  Hinoki,  a  Japanese 
name  for  Betlnospora  obtusa.  So  called  be- 
cause dedicated  by  them  to  the  god  of  the 
8un.  It  is  a  tree  belonging  to  the  Cnpressese. 
It  rises  to  the  heiglit  of  eighty  or  ninety  feet, 
with  a  straight  trunk,  having  a  diameter  at 
the  base  of  five  feet,  and  yields  a  fine-grained 
timber.    Called  also  the  Japanese  Cypress. 

tree-beard,  ■. 

Botany : 

(1)  Usnea  (q.v.),  a  genua  of  Lichens.  So 
named  from  growing  on  trunks  of  trees,  and 
for  the  same  reason  sometimes  called  Trea- 
hair  and  Tree-moss. 

<2)  A  South  American  nam©  for  Tillandsla 
ttsneoides.    [Tillamdsia.] 

tree-boa,  s. 

2ool. :  Epicraies  angvlifer,  from  Cuba  and 
Hayti.     The  muzzle  is  covered  with  scales. 


those  of  tne  lips  pitted,  the  forehead  wit^ 
symmetric  shields,  the  crown  scaly.  OaUed 
morfl  fully  the  Pale-headed  Tree  Bofti . 

tree-celandine,  s. 

Bot. :  Bocconia  frutescens,    [BocoOHIA^ 

tree-climber,  s. 

Ichthy. :  Aiiabas  saindens,  the  Climbing 
Perch.  Lieut.  Dindorf,  of  the  Danish  Eago 
India  Company's  Service,  told  Sir  Joseph 
Banks  that  he  had  taken  this  fish  from  a  moist 
cavity  in  the  stem  of  a  Palmyra  palm  grow* 
ing  near  a  lake.  He  saw  it  when  already  four 
feet  above  the  ground  struggling  to  ascend 
still  higher — suspending  itself  by  its  gill- 
covers,  and  bending  its  tail  to  the  left,  ft 
fixed  its  anal  fin  in  the  cavity  of  the  bark, 
and  sought,  by  extending  its  body,  to  urge  its 
way  upwards,  and  its  march  was  only  arrested 


TREE-CLIMBER. 
8.  Hen-d  of  Tree  Climber,  with  tlie  armeil  gUl-uimC 
removed  to  Rhow  the  Biivrabraiicliial  organ,  whiahj 
by  retaining  moisture,  eiiablcn  tliia  fiBli  to  11t«  to# 
some  tiujo  out  of  water. 

when  seized.  Tennent  (Cej/Zon,  I.  217)  sayst 
"The  motive  for  climbing  is  not  apparent 
since  water  being  clo.se  at  hand  it  could  not 
have  gone  for  tlie  sake  of  the  moisture  con- 
tained in  the  fissures  of  the  palia,  nor  could 
it  be  in  seartih  of  food,  as  it  lives  not  on  fruit 
but  on  aquatic  insects.  The  descent,  too,  is 
a  question  of  difTiculty.  The  position  of  its 
fins  and  the  siiines  on  t!ie  gill-covers  might 
assist  its  journey  upwards,  but  the  same  ap- 
paratus would  prove  anything  but  a  facility 
in  steadying  its  journey  downwards.  The 
probability  is  tliat  the  ascent  which  was  wit^- 
nessed  by  Dindorf  was  merely  accidental,  and 
ought  not  to  be  regarded  as  the  habit  of  th0 
animal. 

"  In  tl}fi  Tamoule  langtmgo  It  lo  called  Fauvil^OV 
Tre0^cU'iibar."—Wood:  JUut.  J^'nt.  EUU  lil.  3»5to 

tree-coi!&n,  a. 

Anthrop. :  A  kind  of  box  hollowed  out  Of 
the  trunk  of  a  tree,  and  used  as  a  coHin. 

*'  At  Stowboiough,  Dorsetalilre,  where  a  body  »■• 
discovered  iu  1767  in  a  tree-cqffln.  It  ajipeared  to  hjiv« 
l>eeu  wrapped  in  ekiiiB."— ffi-tmnu'sU  ;  Britith  Barrwui^ 

p.aa. 
tree-coupling,  «.    A  piece  aniting  a 

single  to  a  double  tree. 

tree-crab, ». 

Zodl. :  The  genus  Birgus  (q.V.^ 
tree-creeper,  s. 

Ornith. :  Certhia  familiaris,  a  slender  UH^ 
scarcely  so  large  as  a  sparrow,  with  a  Xougg 
curved,  sharp-pointed  bill,  and  stiff  tau- 
feathers  ;  plumage  on  upper  surface  shades  i4 
brown,  wings  barred  with  pale  brown  and 
black,  and  nearly  all  wing-feathers  tippod 
with  white  ;  under-surface  silvery  white,  flanki 
and  vent  with  a  rufous  tinge.  Found  genorallr 
In  Britain,  and  in  Ireland  where  old  wood 
prevails.  It  is  an  excellent  climber,  runniag 
rapidly  by  jerks  in  a  spiral  direction  over  tb« 
bark  of  trees,  searching  for  sniaU  insecta 
which  lurk  in  the  crevices,  picking  them  out 
with  its  slender  bill,  occasionally  varying  Itv 
diet  on  the  seeds  of  the  Scotch  fir, 

tree-crow, ». 

Ornith.:  Any  individual  of  the  CorrineiBb* 
family,  Dendrocittinse. 

tree-caltns,  s, 

Anthrop. :  Tree-worship  (q.v.). 

"The  whole  tree-cii7tui  of  the  world  mnH  f^  HO 
m^AQs  be  thrown  Indiacriminately  into  tha  oiM  oal^ 
gory. "—Tytor:  Prim.  CuU.  {odL  187»),  iL  SSL 


ta.te,  f&t,  fa/re,  amidst^  what,  f3il«  fother ;  tre,  wet,  here,  camel,  lier,  tbere ;  pine,  pit,  sire,  e^,  marine ;  eo,  jf^ 
oTi  wore,  wolf;  worlc,  Whd,  son ;  mute,  cub,  ciire,  nnite,  cur,  rule,  fSill ;  try,  Syrian.    ce«  oa  =  e ;  ey  =  a ;  an  =  Inft 


tree 
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tree-deity,  s. 

Anthrop.  :  A  tree  considered  either  as  a  god 
or  as  the  abode  of  some  j^ud  or  spirit. 

"  In  actuiil  fact  a  trce-deitu  is  cuusidfired  to  be  human 
enough  to  be  pleased  with  liolla  set  up  to  swiu;  iu  tlie 
branchea."— TV'o'- "  Prim.  Cult.  (ed.  1873),  li.  217. 

tree-digger,  s. 

Agric. :  A  kind  of  double  plough  employed 
in  nurseries  for  cutting  off  the  roots  of  trees 
which  have  been  planted  in  rows.  It  divides 
tlie  earth  at  a  certain  depth  below  the  surface, 
and  at  a  determinate  distance  on  each  side  of 
the  rows,  to  permit  the  tree  to  be  readily 
removed  from  the  soiL 

tree-ducl£,  s. 

Ornith. :  Swainson'a  name  for  the  genus 
Dendrocygna  (q.v.). 

tree-dwelling,  s. 

Anthrop. :  A  rude  kind  of  hut  built  among 
the  branches  of  trees  by  some  races  of  low 
fiulture  as  a  protection  agaiust  wild  beasts. 

"  He  fouud  their  tree-dwellinga  deserted  for  some 
years  past,  but  the  people  feared  they  raight  have  to 
Teaort  to  them  again,  from  the  incrense  of  tigers  aud 
slephants  near  their  settlemauta.'*— ^our».  Anthrop, 
Jntt.,  X.  448. 

tree-fern,  s. 

1,  Bot.  :  A  fern  rising  to  the  elevation,  and, 
to  a  certain  extent,  liaving  the  structure  of  a 
tree.  The  trunk  is  really  a  rhizome,  consist- 
ing of  a  woody  cylinder,  of  equal  diameter  at 
each  end,  growing  only  at  tlie  top,  and  com- 
posed internally  of  loose  cellular  substance, 
which  often  disappears.  When  actual  wood 
is  present,  it  consists  almost  wholly  of  large 
acalariform  or  dotted  ducts  imbedded  in  hard 
plates  of  thick-sided,  elongated  tissue,  usually 
of  an  interrupted  sinuous  aspect,  though 
sometimes  constituting  a  complete  tube.  Ex- 
tern;dly,  the  stem  has  a  hard,  cellular,  fibrous 
rind,  consisting  of  the  united  bases  of  leaves, 
and  is  thicker  below  than  above.  Many  Tree- 
ferns  belong  to  the  genus  Cyathea  (q.v.).  Tree- 
ferns  flourish  further  from  the  equator  in  the 
southern  than  in  the  northern  hemisphere. 
Tbey  do  so  in  New  Zealand,  46  S.  Lat. 

2.  Palceobot. :  [Fern,  2.]. 

tree-firog,  5. 

Zool:  There  are  in  all  95  species  in  the 
typical  genus  Hyla,  of  which  much  the 
greater  number  belong  to  America,  the  United 
States  possessing  a  number  uf  species.  There 
are  about  20  species  in  Auit  1  ul  ia  aud  two  in  Asia, 
while  Europe  has  but  one,  Hyla  arborea,  which 
is  common  In  the  central  and  southern  districts 
and  ranges  into  Asia  and  northern  Africa.  The 
Common  Tree-frog  of  the  United  States  (S. 
versicolor)  displays  in  a  remarkable  degree  the 
power  of  color  change  possessed  by  the  genus, 
its  color  varying  from  a  dark  brown  to  a 
lichen-like  gray  or  a  brilliant  green.  This 
species  is  replaced  in  the  Southern  States  by 
H.  viridis,  tlie  Green  Tree-frog.  In  the  male  of 
the  common  tree-frog  the  skin  of  the  throat  is 
distensible,  and  may  be  swollen  into  a  resonant 
bladder,  to  whose  aid  are  due  the  somewhat 
annoying  vocal  powers  of  the  animal.  Tree- 
frogs  are  of  small  size,  and  of  brighter  colors 
and  more  active  habits  than  the  true  frogs. 
They  feed  on  insects  of  the  trees. 

tree-germander,  s. 

Bot. :  Teucrium  Scorodonia.  It  ia  a  labiate 
plant,  one  or  two  feet  high,  with  downy  and 
much  wrinkled  leaves,  crenate  on  the  margin, 
and  yellowish -white  flowers.  It  is  frequent 
in  woods  and  dry,  stony  places,  flowering  in 
August  and  September.  It  is  very  bitter,  and 
has  soujetimes  been  substituted  for  hops. 

tree-goose,  s. 

Ornith. :  The  Bernicle-goose  (q.v.)- 
"  It  haa  also  been  called  tree-goose,  from  the  belief 
that  it  orijimited    from    old    aud    decayed  treea."— 
JUi/jteff  A  Dana:  Amer.  Cyclop.,  TilL  187. 

tree-grasBliopper,  s. 

ShUom. :  Meccmema  varia, 

tree-hair»  f. 

Botany : 

(1)  Cornymlaria  jubatUj  a  lichen  hanging  In 
dark,  wiry  masses  from  trees  in  Bubalpino 
woods. 

(2)  [Tree-beabd,  1,]  I 

tree-hopper,  s. 

Sniom. :  A  popular  name  for  any  Individaal 
of  the  genus  Membracis  (q.v.). 

"  Other  harvest-fliefl  of  the  same  family     .  -  we  not 


Koruiahea  witli  a  luusical  apimratua,  but  have  tne 
faculty  of  leaping  a  dintHuce  uf  five  or  six  feet ;  they 
are  moi-e  properly  called  tra»-hQppers."—liipleu  * 
Dana :  Amer.  Cyclop.,  viil.  602. 

tree-irons, «.  pt 

Vehicles :  The  irons  connecting  single  to 
double  trees,  or  the  latter  to  the  tongue  of 
the  vehicle.  Also  the  hooks  or  clips  by  wliicli 
the  traces  are  attached. 

tree-jobber,  s.    A  woodpecker.   {Frov,) 

tree-kangaroo,  s. 

Zool. :    Any  individual  of  the  genus  Den- 
drolagns  (q.v.). 
tree-like,  a. 

Bot. :  Dendroid  ;  divided  at  the  tip  into  a 
number  of  fine  ramifications,  so  as  to  resemble 
the  head  of  a  tree,  as  Lycopodiinn  dendroidmm. 
Generally  used  of  sniall  plants. 

*  tree-lizards,  s.  pi. 

Zool. :  The  Dendrosauria  (q.v.). 

tree-louse,  s. 

Entom. :  A  plant-louse.    [Aphis.] 

tree-mallow,  s. 

Bot. :  The  genus  Lavatera  (q.v.),  and  speo. 
L.  arborea. 

tree-molasses,  a.  Molasses  made  from 
thfc  Sugar-maple- tree. 

tree-moss, «. 

Botany : 

(1)  Usnea  plicata.  Bo  named  from  its  grow- 
ing on  trees. 

(2)  The  genus  Usnea.    [Tree-beard.} 

tree-mouse,  s. 

Zool. :  A  popular  name  for  any  of  the  Den- 
dromyinae,  an  African  sub-family  of  Muridse. 
The  ears  are  clothed  with  hairs  ;  and  the  feet, 
which  are  five-toed,  are  fitted  for  climbing. 

tree-nympli,  s, 

Anthrop. :  A  dryad.    (See  extract.) 

"  The  Homeric  Hymu  to  Aphrodite  tells  of  the  tree- 
nyrnph,  long-lived,  yet  uot  iiniuortal— they  grow  with 
high-topped  leafy  piuea  and  o.'iks  upon  the  mountains, 
but  wheu  the  lot  of  deitth  draws  nigh,  aud  the  lovely 
trees  are  sapless,  .and  the  bark  rota  away,  and  the 
branches  fall,  tlien  their  spirits  depart  from  the  light 
of  the  Bun."—Tylor:  Prim.  Cult.  (ed.  1B73),  ii.  219. 

tree-onion,  s. 

Bot.  :  Allium  prolifenvm,  a  hardy  perennial, 
three  feet  high,  the  native  country  of  which 
is  unknown. 

tree-pie, ». 

Ornith. :  A  popular  name  for  any  individual 
of  the  genus  Deudrocitta. 

tree-pigeon,  s. 

Ornith. :  A  popular  name  for  any  pigeon  of 
the  genus  Treron  (q.v.).  The  species  are  shy 
and  timid,  and  inhabit  the  woods  of  inter- 
tropical Asia  and  Africa.  The  prevailing 
colours  of  the  plumage  are  green  and  yellow 
of  different  shades,  more  or  less  contrasted 
with  rich  purple  and  reddish  brown.  Their 
note  is  very  different  from  the  mere  cooing 
of  the  ringdove. 

tree-porcupine,  e. 

Zool. :  A  popular  name  for  any  species  of 
Synetherina  (q.v.).  They  are  of  considerable 
size,  measuring  from  sixteen  to  twenty  inches 
without  the  tail,  which  is  about  a  third  the 
length  of  the  head  and  body.  They  are  of 
lighter  build  than  the  Ground-porcupines, 
are  covered  with  short,  close,  many-coloured 
spines,  often  mixed  with  hairs,  and  their  tail 
is  always  prehensile.  They  are  nocturnal  in 
their  habits,  and  live  on  fruit  and  roots, 

tree-prlmrcse,  e. 

Bot. :  (Enothera  Uennis. 

BOSB.] 

tree-purslane,  <. 

Bot. :  Portulacaria  afra,  an  evergreen  African 
shrub,  about  three  feet  high;  with  purple 
flowers  in  its  native  country,  but  which  has 
not  flowered  in  British  greenhouses  since  a.d, 
1732. 

tree-rat,  s. 

Zool. :  Mus  a/rhoreus,  about  seven  or  eight 
inches  long,  from  Bengal.  It  builds  a  nest 
in  cocoa-nut  trees  and  bamboos,  and  lives 
partly  on  grain  and  partly  on  young  cocoa- 
nuts. 

tree-ronner,  0. 

Ornith.  (PL):  Swainson's  name  for  Anabat* 
inae,  which  he  makes  a  sub-family  of  Ger- 
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thiadse.     Its  type-genus  is  Anabates,  founded 
on  Anabates  s^ibcristata,  a  Brazilian  bird. 

tree-scraper,  s.  A  tool,  usually  a  tri- 
angular blade,  to  remove  old  bark  and  raoM 
from  ti'ees.  Also  used  in  gatheriug  turpeo* 
tine. 

tree-serpent, «.    [Tree-snake.] 

tree-snake,  tree-aerpent,  ». 

Zool.  :  Any  individual  of  the  family  Den- 
di'opliida;(q.v.). 

"  Some  nocturnal  tree-BnaJceg  have  a  proIougeA 
Knont."—0iOBn.'  Anat.  Vert. 

tree-sorrel,  s. 

Bot.  :  Eumex  Lunaria,  an  evergreen  plant, 
about  two  feet  high,  with  greenish  flowers, 
introiJuced  from  the  Canaries  into  British 
greenhouses  in  a.d.  1690. 

tree -soul,  •. 

Anthrop. :  An  animating  and  Individuating 
principle  supposed  by  races  practising  tre&> 
worship  to  reside  in  every  tree. 

"Orthodox  Buddhism  declared  against  the  tTBt^ 
touis,  and  cousequeiitly  agaiust  the  scruple  to  harm 
them,  dechiring  trees  to  nave  uo  mind  uor  ueutieut 
principle.'— 3'^tor  .■  Prim,  Cult.  (ed.  1878),  L  476. 

tree-aowthistle.  s. 

Bot. :  Sonchits  arvensis.  (Britten  A  Eollxn^^ 
Root  with  creeping  scions,  stem  simple, 
leaves  denticulate,  clasping  the  stem,  with 
short,  obtuse  auricles ;  involucre  glandulose. 
hispid  ;  flowers  very  large,  yellow.  Frequent 
iu  cornfields  in  Britain.  Called  also  Com 
Sow  this  tie. 

tree-squirrel,  s. 

Zool.  :  Any  individual  of  the  genus  SciuroB 
(q.v.), as  distinguislied  from  the  Flying  Squip- 
rels  (Pteromys)  and  the  Ground  Squirrels 
(Tamias). 

tree-sugar,  a.  Sugar  made  fi-om  tba 
Maple-tree. 

tree-swi.ft,  s. 

Ornith. :  Any  individual  of  the  genus  Dei^ 

drochelidoa. 

tree-toad,  o. 

Zool. ;  A  popular  name  for  several  of  tba 
Hylidae.  Used  without  a  qualifying  epithet, 
it  is  equivalent  to  tree-fro^  (q-v.).  With  ft 
qualifying  epithet  it  is  limited  to  particular 
species.  Hyla  versicolor  is  the  Changeable 
Tree-toad,  Trachycephalus  lichenatus  is  the 
Liclieiied,  aud  T,  mannoratiLs,  the  Marbled 
Tree-tuad. 

tree-top, ».  The  top  or  highest  part  oHk 
tree. 

"  Reflected  Iu  the  water. 
Every  tree-top  had  its  Bhadow." 

LongfeUovi:  B\awat'h»,xsSS^ 

tree-wasp,  s. 

Entxtm, :  Any  wasp  that  makes  its  nest  ia 
trees,  as  do  two  British  species,  Vespa  feoZ* 
satU-a  and  V.  britannica,    [Vespa.] 

tree-wool,  a.    The  same  as  Fins-neediA 

WOOL  (q.v.). 

tree-worship,  a. 

Compar.  Relig.  :  A  "  form  of  religion  .  •  , 
general  to  most  of  the  great  races  of  mankind 
at  a  certain  stage  of  mental  develop  in  ent." 
(Luhhock:  Orig.  Civil.,  ed.  1882,  p.  294.)  It 
may  have  been  a  particular  kind  of  nature* 
worship,  or  have  arisen  from  the  animistao 
conception  prevailing  among  the  races  of  low 
culture  at  the  present  day,  that  trees  were 
the  residences  or  embodiments  of  spirits  or 
deities.  Tree-worship  was  a  peculiarly 
Canaanitish  cult,  as  is  proved  by  the  frequent 
mention  of  it  in  the  Old  Testament,  and  the 
stern  denunciations  of  it  show  that  the  Jews, 
from  time  to  time,  lapsed  into  the  nature- 
worship  of  their  neighbours  (Dent.  xii.  3,  xvi. 
21 ;  Judges  vi.  25 ;  1  Kings  xiv,  23,  xv.  18, 
xviii.  19  ;  2  Kings  icvii.  10,  xxiii ;  Isa.  Ivii.  6 : 
Jer.  xvii.  2  ;  Ezek,  vi.  13,  xx.  28 ;  Hos.  iv.  18.) 
It  formed  an  essential  part  of  the  classic 
mythologies,  in  which  are  found  superhuman 
beings  attached  to  individual  trees,  and  sylvan 
deities— dryads,  fauns,  and  satyrs— roaming 
in  the  forest,  the  analogues  of  which  still  live 
in  folk-tales  as  elves  and  fairie.<J,  [Grove,  II.J 
Tree-worship,  in  Southern  Asia,  still  forms  au 
important  part  of  Buddhist  practice,  though 
it  is  not  recognized  by  Buddhistic  sacred 
literature.  The  famous  Bo  tree,  grown  from  a 
branch  of  the  tree  sent  by  Asoka  to  Ceylon 
in  the  third  century  b.c,  till  its  destruc- 
tion in  October,  1S87,  received  the  worship 
of  pilgrims,  who  came  in  thousands  to  do  it 


hSU^  bo^;  po^t,  j6^1;  cat,  9e21,  choms,  9hiii,  bengh;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a§;  expect,  Xenophon,  c^ist.   ph-£ 
-etan.  -tian  =  sh^n.   -tion,  -aion  =  shun :  -tlon,  -gion  =  zhon.   -cious,  -tious.  -slous  =  shus.   -We,  -die,  &c  =  bgl,  d^ 
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reverence  and  otfer  prayer  before  it.  (Cf.  Athm- 
(Bum,  Nov.  12,  1S87,  pp.  639,  (i40.)  Fei-gusson 
(Tree  <&  Serpent  Worship,  passim)  also  shows 
what  a  large  place  tree-worship  held  in  early- 
Buddhism,  and  that  it  was  then  closely  con- 
nected with  serpent-worship.  On  this  subject 
Tylor  (Prim.  Cult,  ed.  1878,  11.  218)  remarks  : 
"The  new  philosophic  religion  seems  to  have 
amalgamated,  as  new  religions  ever  do,  with 
older  native  thoughts  and  rites.  Down  to  the 
later  middle  ages  tree-worship  lingered  in 
Central  Europe  ;  while  names  like  '  Holyoake ' 
and  'Holy wood'  record  the  fact  that  at  no 
very  remote  period  holy  trees  and  groves 
existed  in  Britain ;  and  it  is  a  remarkable  fact 
that  a  sacred  linden-tree  in  the  parish  of 
Hvityard,  in  South  Sweden,  gave  a  name  to 
the  family  of  Linnaus.  At  the  present  day 
tree-worship  is  prevalent  among  native  races 
in  America,  Africa,  Asia,  and  Australia.  In 
Europe,  though  traces  of  it  still  linger  in 
folk-tales  and  popular  customs,  it  no  longer 
exists  as  a  cult,  except  among  the  people  of 
the  Cheisonese,  who,  though  nominally  Greek 
Christians,  "still  adhere  to  their  beliefs  in 
good  and  evil  spirits,  and  worship  them — the 
good  spirits  in  forests  and  groves  where  coni- 
ferous are  mixed  with  foliaceous  trees,  and 
the  evil  spirits  in  purely  coniferous  forests. 
Every  god  is  represented  by  a  special  tree, 
the  worship  of  which  is  provided  for  by  a 
separate  priest  chosen  by  lot "  (Naiuret  March 
25,  1886,  p.  496). 

tree-worshipper,  s. 

Anthrop.  :  One  who  practises  any  form  of 
tree-worship  (q.v.), 

"The  trausformed  teacher  reproved  the  tree-ioor- 
thipper  for  thus  aildreaBiiig  himself  to  a  seiiseless 
thhig.''— T^lor:  Prim.  Cult,  (ed.  1878),  U.  218. 

tree,  v.t.  &  i.    [Tkee,  s.} 

A.  Transitive: 
L  LiteraZly : 

1.  To  drive  to  a  tree ;  to  cause  to  ascend  a 
tree  or  trees. 

"One  day  my  dog  treed  a  red  equlrrel.  In  a  tall 
hickory,-— Bwrroufffij."  Pepacton,  p.  212. 

2.  To  place  upon  a  tree ;  to  stretch  oa  a 
tree  :  as.  To  tree  boots. 

II.  Fig. :  To  put  in  a  fix ;  to  drive  to  the 
end  of  one's  resources. 

"  You  are  treed,  and  you  can't  help  yoUTBelf.'*— 
ff.  Kinggley :  Qeoffry  Hamlyn,  ch.  T. 

S.  Intransitive : 

1.  To  take  refuge  in  a  tree,  as  a  wild 
animal.    (Amer.) 

"  Besides  treeing,  the  wild  cat  will  take  advantage 
of  aoniB  hole  iu  the  ground."— Thorpe  ■  Backzooods,  180. 

*  2.  To  grow  to  the  size  of  a  tree. 

T[  To  tree  one's  self:  To  conceal  one's  self 
■behind  a  tree,  as  in  hunting  or  fighting. 
(Amer.) 

•  tree'-bood,  s.  [Eng.  tree,  s. ;  -Tiood.]  The 
quality,  stete,  or  condition  of  a  tree. 

tree'-less,  a.  [Eng.  tree,  s. ;  -less.]  Destitute 
of  trees. 

"A  quiet  treeless  nook,  with  two  green  fields." 
fVordsworth :  Excursion,  bk.  ii. 

•treen,  i*.  [A.S.  treowen,  from  treow  ^  a 
tree.] 

1.  Made  of  wood  or  tree;  wooden. 

"  Which  done,  or  in  doiiige,  they  praised  and  wor- 
shipped their  owne  s;oldeti,  syluery,  coper,  yeriniy, 
tretin  aud  atouy  goddis,"— ^o^e.-  Ex/josicion  of  Daniel, 
cb.  i. 

2.  Pertaining,  derived  from,  or  drawn  from 
trees. 

"  Treen  liriuora,  especially  that  ol  the  date.'— 
Evelyn  :  Sylva. 

•treen,  s.pl.    [Tree,  s.] 

tree'-nall,  tre'-nail,  tren'-nel,  trun- 
nel,  s.  [Mid,  Eng.  (reeji  =  wooden,  and  Eng, 
Tbail.] 

Shipbuild. :  A  cylindrical  pin  of  hard  wood, 
from  an  inch  to  an  inch  and  three-quarters  in 
diameter,  usod  for  securing  planking  to  the 
frames,  or  parts  to  each  other. 

tree'- Ship,  5.     [Eng.   tree,  s. ;  -ship.]    The 

state  or  condition  of  being  a  tree  ;  treehood. 

"  WTiile  thus  throutrh  all  the  atace-i  thou  hast  pushed 

Of  treeihlp — first  a  seedling  hid  !ti  grass  ; 

Then  twig,  then  sapling."     Cowper:  YardleyOak. 

tre'-fal-low,  v.t.    [Thrifallow.] 

tre'-fle,  a.    [Trefoil.] 

Fort. :  A  mine  with  three  chambers  like  a 
tiefoiL 


tref'-lee,  a.     [Fr.  trifle  =  trefoil  (q.v.).] 

Her. :  An  epithet  applied  to  a  cross,  the 
arms  of  which  end  in 
triple  leaves,  represent- 
ing trefoils.  Bends  ar\ 
sometimes  borne  treflee, 
that  is  with  trefoils  issu- 
ing from  the  side. 


CROSS  TREFLEE. 


TREFOIL. 


tref'-Ql,  tre'-fSil, 
trey-foU,s.  [0.  Fr.  tri- 
foil,  treffie,  from  Lat.  tri- 
folium  =  a  three -leaved 
plant,  as  the  clover,  from 
pref.  tri-  =  three  (allied 
to  tres  =  three),  and  folium  =  a  leaf;  Pr.  tri- 
fle; Sp.  tri/olio;  Ital.  trybglio.] 
X.  Botany: 

(1)  The  genus  Trifolium,  spec.  Tri/olium 
minus.     [Clover.] 

(2)  Medicago  lupuliTui. 

(3)  Stylosantlies  procumbetts,  a  West  Indian 
species  of  Hedysare«,  with  yellow  dimorphic 
flowera. 

i"   Great  Trefoil 
is  Medicago  sativa. 

[BiRD'SFOOT  -  TRE  - 
FOIL,  WaTBR-TRE- 
FOIL.] 

2.  ArcTb. :  An  or- 
nament  used  in 
Gothic  architec* 
ture,  formed  by 
mouldings  in  the 
heads  of  window- 
lights,  tracery, 
panellings,  &c.,  so 
arranged  as  to  resemble  the  trefoil  or  three- 
leaved  clover. 

3.  Her. :  A  charge  representing  the  clover- 
leaf,  and  always  depicted  as  slipped,  that  is, 
furnished  with  a  stalk. 

*  tree'-let,  s.    [Eng.  tree,  s. ;  dimin.  suff.  -let] 
A  little  or  young  tree. 

"  Kurz  says  that  lu  Burmah  it  la  Bometimes  a  treelet 
fifteen  to  twenty  feet  high.  "—J^oarJialo/BoteMH.voLx, 
No.  221,  p.  140.     (1881.) 

*  treget,  «.    [Trajet.] 

*  tregetour,  a.    [Tragetoub.] 

*  tregetry,  *  tregettrie,  ».    [Tragetrt.) 

tre-ha'-la,  s.      [Corrupted  from  tigala,  the 
native  name.] 

Chem, :  The  substance  from  which  a  pecu- 
liar sugar  [Trehalose]'  has  been  obtained. 
It  is  the  cocoon  of  a  beetle  from  Persia,  and 
not  properly  a  saccharine  exudation.  (Fliicki- 
ger  k  Hanbury :  FharmM£ographia.) 

tre'-ba-lose,  s.  [Eng.  trehal(a),  and  (gluc)ose.] 
Chem.  :  C12H22O112H2O.  A  saccharine  sub- 
stance extracted  from  trehala  manna  by 
boiling  alcohol.  It  forms  shining  rhombic 
crystals,  soluble  in  water  and  in  boiling 
alcohol,  insoluble  in  ether,  and  melts  at  lOO'^. 
Boiled  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  it  is  con- 
verted into  dextro-glucose ;  with  dilute  nitric 
acid,  it  yields  oxalic  acid ;  in  contact  with 
yeast  it  passes  slowly  into  the  alcoholic  fer- 
mentation. An  aqueous  solution  of  trehalose 
has  a  Jextro-rotatory  power  [a]  =  +  199°. 

*  treil -lage  (age  as  ig),  c.   [Fr.,  from  treille 
=  an  arbour,] 

Hort. :  A  light  frame  of  posts  and  rails  to 
support  espaliers ;  a  trellis. 

"Contrivers  of  bowers,  grottos,  treitlages,  and  cas- 
CRdea."~-SpecUUor. 

treille,  ».    [Fr.] 

Her. :  A  lattice ;  it  dif- 
fers from  fretty  in  that 
the  pieces  do  not  inter- 
lace under  aud  over,  hut 
cross  athwart  each  other, 
and  are  nailed  at  the 
joint.  Called  also  trellis. 

trek,  v.i.     [Dut.  trelcken  treille. 

=  to   draw,   to   draw  a 
waggon  ;  to  journey.]    To  travel  by  waggon  ; 
to  journey  as  in  search  of  a  new  settlement. 
(South  Africa,) 

"It  is  quite  possible  that  they  might.  Hke  the 
Eoera,  trek  once  more  beyond  the  reach  of  American 
iawB."— Daily  Telegraph,  Oct.  IB,  1883. 

trek,  s.    [Trek,  v.  ]   A  journey  with  a  waggon ; 
a  march.    (South  Africa.) 


trek-oxen,  s.  pi.  Oxen  used  for  drawing 
waggons.    (P.  Gillnore:  Great  I'hirst  Land,) 

trek-rope,  s.    A  trek-tow  (q.v.). 

"The  oxeu  loosened  fiom  the  trek-rope," — ComhtU 
Magazine,  March,  1863,  p.  2tfa 

trek-tow,  s.  A  Dutch  name,  in  Southern 
Africa,  for  strips  of  hide  twisted  into  rope- 
traces,  for  oxen  to  diaw  waggons  by. 

trel-Us,  * trel-lice, * trel-llze, * tre-lys, 

s.  [Fr.  treillis  =  a  trellis ;  treiller  =  to  grate 
or  lattice,  to  furnish  or  support  with  crossed 
bars  or  latticed  frames,  from  treille  =  an 
arbour  or  walk  set  with  vines,  &c.,  twining 
about  a  latticed  frame,  from  Lat.  trichilOf 
tricHa,  tn'-dea,  tricla  =  &  bower,  arbour,  or 
summer-house.] 
I,  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  A  gate  or  screen  of  open-work ;  lattice- 
work either  of  metal  or  wood. 

2.  A  support  for  vines,  creepers,  or  espa- 
liers. Used  especially  for  grapes,  liops,  aud 
ornamental  climbing- plants. 

IL  Her. :  The  same  as  Treille  (q.v.), 
trellis-work,  s.    Lattice-work. 

"  With  lawns,  and  beds  of  flowers,  and  shAdei 
Of  trellis-work  in  long  arcades." 

tVordsviorth:  White  Doe  qf  Sylttone,  Iv, 

trel'-lis,  "  trel-lize,  v.t    [Trellis,  s.]    To 
furnish  with,  or  as  with  trellis  or  lattice-work. 
"  The  windows  are  large.  trellized,a3id  neatly  carved." 
—Serbert :  TraveU,  p.  211, 

tre-ma-1>o-n'-te§.  a.  [Gr.  rprifia  (trSma) = a 
hole  ;'/3oA.^  (bole)  =  a  thunder-bolt,  a  wound, 
and  sufT.  -ites.] 

Palmont :  A  genus  of  Meandrospongidse,  with 
one  species  from  the  Upper  Cretaceous  ro(k^ 

tre-ma-dic -t^-6n,  s.  [Gr.  rpiifia.  (trema)  s. 
a  hole,  and  SUtvov  (diktuon)  =  a  net.] 

Palceont. :  A  genus  of  Hexactinellld  Spongea, 
from  the  Upper  Jurassic. 

Tre-m^d'-6c,  s.    [Wel.    See  def.] 

Geog.  :  A  small  town  situated  on  the  nortii 
side  of  Cardigan  Bay,  in  Carnarvonshire. 

Tremadoc-slates, ». 

Geol. :  Sedgwick's  name  for  the  upper  beds 
of  the  Cambrian  formation,  corresponding  to 
part  of  Barrande's  Piimordialzone.  They  were 
first  met  with  at  Tremadoc,  and  next  traced 
to  Dolgelly.  Dr.  Hicks  found  and  carefully 
examined  them  at  St.  David's  promontory  and 
Ramsey  Island,  in  South  Wales  ;  and  finally 
Mr.  Callaway  showed  that  the  Shineton  shale 
of  Shropshire  was  of  the  same  age.  Tliey  are 
dark  earthy  flags  and  sandstones,  with  at 
least  eighty-four  fossil  species,  those  of  North 
somewhat  differing  fi-om  those  of  South  Wales. 
Many  new  genera  of  Trilobites  appear ;  Cri- 
noidea,  Asteroidea,  Laniellibranchiata,  and 
Cephalopoda  are  met  with  for  the  first  time. 
In  North  Wales  there  are  nine  Pteropods, 
mostly  of  the  genus  Theca,  and  Phyllopod 
Crustacea  have  been  found. 

tre-man'-do,  s.    [Ital.  =  trembling.] 

Music :  One  of  the  harmonic  graces,  which 
consists  in  a  general  shake  of  the  whole  chord, 
and  is  thus  distinguished  from  tremolo,  which 
consists  in  a  reiteration  of  a  single  note  of  the 
chord 

tre-man'-dra,  s.  [Gr.  rpiJMa.  (tr&ma)  =  z 
hole,  a  pore,  and  av-qp  (anerj,  genit.  avSpoi 
(andros)  =  a  man  ;  here  used  for  a  stamen.] 

Bot, :  The  typical  genus  of  Treniandraceee 
(q.v.).  Shrubs,  with  stellate  downy,  purple 
flowers  with  a  five-cleft  calyx,  five  petals, 
ten  stamens,  and  two-celled  antliers.  Known 
species  two,  from  Western  Australia. 

tre-man-dra'-^e-se,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat,  tre- 
mandr(a);  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -acece.] 

Bat.:  Poreworts;  an  order  of  Hypngynous 
Exogens,  alliance  Sapindales.  Slender  heath- 
like  plants,  generally  with  glandular  hairs. 
Leaves  alternate,  oi-  whorled,  exstipulate, 
with  axillary  one-flowered  pedicels  ;  flowers  in 
most  species  lai-ge,  showy  ;  sepals  deciduous, 
fourorfive,  slightly  adhering  at  the  base,  erjual, 
vallate  in  £e.stlvation ;  petals  tlie  wame 
number,  large,  deciduous,  involute  in  aestiva- 
tion ;  stamens  eight  or  ten  ;  anthers  two  or 
four-celled,  opening  by  a  pore  at  the  apex ; 
styles  one  or  two ;  ovary  two-celled,  each 
cell  with  one  to  three  pendulous  ovules. 
Fruit  capsular,  two-valved,  two-celled ;  seeds 


I3.te,  ia,t,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fSll,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  thSre;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  poti 
or.  wore,  wolf;  work,  whd.  son;  mate,  ciib,  ciire,  unite,  cur,  rule,  f&U;  try,  Syrian,    gb,  oe  =  e;  ey  =  a:  qu  =  kw« 
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with  a  hooked  appendage  at  the  apex.  Natives 
of  Australia.  Geuera  three,  species  sixteen. 
(JjijidleyJ) 

tre-ma-no'-tiis,  s.     [Gv.  Tprjfia  (iremo)  =  a 
hole,  and  wtos  (notos)  =  the  back.] 

Palceont. :  A  genus  of  Haliotidse,  with  two 
Bpeuies,  from  the  Upper  Silurian  of  North 
America. 

ttrem-arc'-tos,  a.    [First  element  doubtful; 
second,  Gr.  apxros  (arktos)  =  a  bear.] 

Zool. :  A  genus  of  Ursidse,  with  one  species, 
commonly  known  as  Ursus  ornatus,  the  Spec- 
tacled Bear  (q.v.). 

tre'-ma-tis,  s.    [Tbematoda.] 

Palceont :  A  sub-genus  of  Discina,  with  four- 
teen species,  from  the  Silurian  rocks  of  North 
America  and  Europe. 

tre-ma-td-,  pr^.    [Trematoda.]    Hollow; 

having"a  hollow  process  or  processes. 

tre-ma-td'-da,  s.  pi.     [Gr.   rp-niia  (tremd)^ 
genit.  Tpiji^aTos  (treinatos)  =  a  hole,  a  pore.] 

Zool. :  Flukes,  Suctorial  Worms ;  an  order 
of  the  class  Annelida,  with  two  groups,  Dis- 
toma  and  Polystoma,  Leaf-like  parasites,  for 
the  most  part  internal,  but  some  external, 
provided  with  one  or  more  ventral  suckers,  a 
mouth  and  alimentary  canal,  but  no  anus  or 
body-cavity;  integument  of  the  adult  not 
ciliated;  sexes  generally  united  in  one  indi- 
vidual. They  are  the  Sterelmintha  of  Owen, 
and  were  included  by  Cuvier  in  liis  Parenchy- 
matous Intestinal  Worms.  The  intestinal  canal 
is  often  much  branched,  and  possesses  but  one 
external  opening,  usually  at  the  bottom  of  the 
anterior  suctorial  disc,  and  serving  both  as  an 
oral  and  anal  aperture.  A  water- vascular  sys- 
tem is  present,  consisting  of  two  lateral  vessels, 
generally  opening  on  the  surface  by  a  common 
excretory  pore.  The  nervous  system  consists 
of  two  pharyngeal  ganglia.  The  young  may 
be  developed  directly  into  the  adult,  or  may 
pass  through  a  complicated  metamorphosis, 
varying  in  different  cases  [Redia]  ;  and  one  of 
the  early  stages  of  their  existence  is  often 
passed  in  the  interior  of  freshwater  molluscs, 
whence  they  are  transferred  to  a  vertebrate 
host.  In  their  adult  state  they  occupy  the 
most  varied  situations.  The  majority  live  in 
the  intestines  or  hepatic  ducts,  the  eyes,  or 
bloodvessels  of  vertebrates ;  a  few  are  ecto- 
parasitic,  and  live  on  the  skin  and  gills  of 
fishes,  crustaceans,  molluscs,  &c.  The  genua 
Distoma  (q.v.)  may  be  taken  as  the  type  of 
the  order.  The  genus  Gynaecophorus,  in  which 
the  sexes  are  distinct,  occurs  abundantly  in 
the  bloodvessels  of  man  in  Egypt,  South 
Africa,  and  the  Mauritius,  and  its  presence 
has  also  been  detected  in  monkeys. 

tre'-ma-tode,  a.  &  s.     [Trematoda.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  Trema- 
toda (q.v.). 

B.  Assubst.:  Any  individual  member  of  the 
order  Trematoda. 

tre'-ma-t^d*  a.    [Trematoda.]    The  same 
as  Tbematode  (q.v.). 

tre-ma-td-sau'-rus,  s.    [Pref.  tremato-,  and 
Gr.  travpos  (sauros)=  a  lizard.] 

Pdl(E07U,  :  A  serpentiform  genus  of  Laby- 
rinthodontia,  of  which  little  definite  is  known. 
Two  species  are  generally  recorded  by  taxono- 
mists :  Trematosaurus  braunii,  and  T.  ocella, 
both  from  the  Bunter  Sandstone  of  Bem- 
hurg. 

tre-ma-to-spir'-a,  s.     [Pref.  tremato-,  and 
Gr.  a-nelpa  (s^eira)*=a  coil.] 

Palceont. :  A  genus  of  Spiriferidee,  with 
seven  species,  ranging  from  the  Upper  Silu- 
rian to  the  Middle  Devonian  of  the  United 
States.  It  appears  to  be  closely  related  to 
Betzia.     [Retzia,  2.] 

trem-be-lor'-es,  trem-Wor'-es,  8.pl. 
[Sp.]  ^  r         r 

Phys.  Science:  The  name  given  in  South 
America  to  small  earthquakes,  consisting  of 
a  series  of  rapidly  recurring  vibratory  move- 
ments, not  sufficiently  powerful  to  create 
damage.    (Milne :  Earthquakes,  p.  10.) 

*trem'-bla-ble,  a.    [Eng.  trembl(e);  ■able.'] 
Calculated 'to  cause  fear  or  trembling ;  fearful. 

"  But  what  iE  tremblahls  Mid  monBtrous,  there  be 
some  who,  when  Ood  auntea  them,  fly  nuto  a  vitch." 
—Q.  Benton,    (Annandalc) 


trSm -ble,  v.i.  [Fr.  tr^nhler,  from  Low  Lat. 
trumulo  =  to  tremble,  fiom  Lat.  trefinulus  = 
trembling,  from  trmw  =  to  tremble ;  Gr. 
Tpe'juw  {tremo)  =  to  tremble.  The  6  is  excres- 
cent, as  in  number.] 

1.  To  shake  involuntarily,  as  with  fear,  cold, 
weakness,  or  the  effect  of  different  emotions, 
as  passion,  rage,  grief,  kc. ;  to  shake,  to 
quiver,  to  shudder.    (Said  of  persons.) 

"  But  hia  knees  beneath  him  trembled." 

LongfeUow ;  Hiawatha,  il. 

2.  To  be  moved  or  shaken  with  a  quivering 
motion ;  to  quiver,  to  shake. 

"  Airs,  vernal  aiiB  .  .  .  attune 
The  trembling  leaves."  Milton :  P.  L.,  iv.  266. 

3.  To  quaver,  to  shake,  as  sound :  as,  His 
voice  trembled. 

trem'-ble,  ^.    [Tremble,  v.] 

1,  The  act  or  state  of  trembling;  an  In- 
voluntary shaking  through  cold,  &c. 

*2.  Fear. 

"The  housekeeper  ...  to  set  a  good  example,  ordered 
back  her  trembles  and  came  oa.t7'—Macfemore :  Cltria- 
towell,  ch.  xli. 

1"  All  of  a  tremble :  In  a  state  of  shaking 
involuntarily,  as  from  fear,  cold,  &c. 

trem'-ble-ment,  «.  [Fr.,  from  trembler = to 
tremble.] 

*  1.  Ord.  Lang. .-  A  tremor,  a  quivering,  a 
tremble. 

"Thrills  in  leafy  tremblement." 

E.  B.  Browning:  Lost  Bowtr. 

2.  Music :  A  trill  or  shake. 

trem'-bler,  s.    [Eng.  trembl{e),  v. ;  -er.} 

1.  Ord.  Lang.  :  One  who  trembles. 

"  Not  one  poor  trembler  only  fear  betrays.'* 

Byron  :  An  Occasional  Prologue. 

2.  CJmrch  Hist.  (PI.) :  The  name  given  to  an 
extreme  Protestant  sect  in  the  early  days  of 
the  Reformation  in  England. 

"  As  thua  I  strol'd  along  the  street, 
Such  gaags  and  parceTa  did  I  meet 
Of  these  quaint  primitive  diBsemblera 
In  old  Queen  Bess's  days  call'd  Tremblers, 
For  their  aham  shaking  and  their  ahiveriug," 
Ward :  Sudibi'as  liedivivat. 

trem'-bling,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.    [Tremble,  v.] 

A.  As  pr.  par. :  (See  the  verb). 

B.  As  adj. :  Shaking,  as  with  fear,  cold,  or 
the  like. 

"  The  anxloua  crowd,  with  horror  pale. 
All  tremblinff,  heard  the  -woudroua  tale." 

Scott :  Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel,  vi.  28. 

C.  As  substantive : 

1,  The  act  or  state  of  shaking  involuntarily, 
as  from  fear,  cold,  &c. 

"  Ah  !  then  and  there  wna  hurrying  to  and  fro. 
And  gathering  tears,  and  tremblings  of  distress." 
Byron ;  Childc  Earold,  iii.  24. 

2.  (PI.)  .*  An  inflammatory  affection  in  sheep, 
caused  by  eating  noxious  food. 

trembling-poplar,  s. 

Bot. :  Populus  tremula,  the  Aspen  (q.v.X 
trembling-tree,  s. 

Bat.:  Populus  trepida;  an  American  tree, 
about  forty  feet  high,  akin  to  the  Aspen,  of 
which  some  botanists  consider  it  to  he  only  a 
variety.  It  has  a  sub-orb  iculate  leaf,  with  an 
abruptly  acuminate  point,  and  two  glands  at 
its  base ;  yonng  leaves  silky  on  the  upper  sur- 
face, old  ones  glabrous. 

trem'-bling-ly.  adv.  [Eng.  trembling;  -ly.'] 
In  a  trembling  manner ;  so  as  to  shake ; 
tremulously. 

"  We  must  come  tremblinglff  before  him."— Bp.  ffall : 
Devoute  Sold,  §  22. 

trem-blor'-es,  s.  pi.    [Trbmbelores.] 

•  trem-e-fac'-tion,  s.  [Lat.  tremefactus,  pr. 
par.  of  treme/acio  =  to  cause  to  shake  or 
tremble  :  tremo  =  to  tremble,  and  facio  =  to 
make.]  The  act  or  state  of  trerabUng ;  agita- 
tion, tremor. 

tre-mel'-la,  s.  [Mod.  Lat.,  dimin.  from  Lat. 
(re7no  =  to 'tremble,  to  shake,  to  quiver  ;  from 
the  quivering  of  the  gelatinous  mass  of  the 
plant.] 

Bot. :  The  typical  genus  of  Tremellini  (q.v.). 
It  consists  of  a  tremulous  gelatinous  mass, 
generally  more  or  less  waved  and  sinuated, 
free  from  papillae  and  tubercles.  They  vary 
greatly  in  form,  being  brain  -  like,  club- 
shaped,  orbicular,  &c.,  and  in  colour,  being 
white,  yellow,  orange,  rose-coloured,  purple, 
&C.  A  common  species,  Tremella  mesenterica, 
is  conspicuous  in  winter  in  hedges  from  its 
orange  tint. 


trem-el-li'-ni,  s.  pt    [Mod.  Lat.  treai^a); 

Lat.  masc.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -ini.^ 

Bot. :  An  order  or  sub-order  of  Hymeno- 
mycetous  Fungals,  the  species  of  which  are  of 
a  gelatinous  texture,  sometimes,  though  rarely, 
with  a  crutaceous  nucleus,  their  hymenium  in 
the  more  typical  genera  co^-ering  the  whole 
surface  without  any  definite  upper  or  under 
side  ;  sporophores  scattered,  often  lobed  or 
quadripartite  ;  spores  often  producing  second- 
ary spores  or  spermatia.  They  grow  upon 
branches  or  stumps  of  trees,  in  crevices  of 
the  bark,  or  on  the  dead  wood,  rarely  on  the 
ground.  Found  chiefly  in  temperate  climates, 
though  some  are  tropical.  A  widely  distributed 
representative  is  the  Jew's-ear  (q.v.). 

tre-mer-lSid,  a.  [Mod.  Lat.  tremell(a) ;  suff. 
■oid.] 

Bot,  &c. :  Eesembling  the  genus  Tremella; 
gelatinous. 

tre-men'-doiis,  a.  [Lat.  tremendus  =  that 
ought  to  be  feared,  fut.  pass.  par.  of  tremo  =  to 
tremble.] 

1.  Sufficient  or  calculated  to  excite  fear  or 
teri'or  ;  terrible,  dreadful,  awful. 

"  Fictions  In  foi'm.  but  in  their  eubstance  truths^ 
TreTnendous  truths  I " 

}Vordtu)orth  :  Excursion,  bk.  Tl. 

2.  Such  as  may  astonish  by  magnitude,  size, 
force,  violence,  or  degree ;  wonderful.  (Colloq,) 

"  But  they  are  numerous  now  as  are  the  waves 
And  the  tremendous  rain." 

Byron  :  Beaven  £  Earth,  i.  3. 

tre-men'-doiis-l^,  adv.  [Eng.  tremendous; 
-ly.]  In  a  tremendous  manner  or  degree  ;  so 
as  to  terrify  or  astonish  ;  wonderfully. 

"  A  tremendously  strong  indictment  can  be  preferred 
by  civilised  society  against  the  i»,t."— Daily  Telegraph, 
Alarch  5,  18S7. 

tre-men'-dous-ness,  s.  [Eng.  tremendous; 
-ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  tremen- 
dous, terrible,  or  astonishing. 

trem-en-heer'-ite,  s.     [After  Mr.  Tremen* 
heere ;  suff.  -ite  (Min.)."] 
Min. :  An  impure  variety  of  graphdte  (q.v.), 

trem-oc'-to-piis,  s.  [Gr.  Tpriixa(trema)  =  % 
hole,  and  Mod.  Lat.  octopus  (q.v.).] 

Zool. :  A  sub-genus  of  Octopus  (q.v.),  with 
three  species,  from  the  Atlantic  and  Mediter- 
ranean. Some  or  all  of  the  arms  are  webbed 
half-way  up,  and  there  are  two  large  aquifer- 
ous pores  on  the  back  of  the  head. 

trem  6-lan'-dd,  ».    [Itai.] 

Music :  The  same  as  Tremolo  (q.v.)L 

trem'-6-lant,  5.    [Tremolo.] 

Music :  An  organ  and  harmonium  stop 
which  causes  the  air  as  it  proceeds  to  the 
pipes  or  reeds  to  pass  through  a  valve  having 
a  movable  top,  to  which  a  spring  and  weight 
are  attached.  The  up-and-down  movement  of 
the  top  of  the  valve  gives  a  vibratory  move- 
ment to  the  air,  which  siniilarly  affects  the 
sound  produced.  On  American  organs,  a  fan- 
wlieel  by  rotating  in  front  of  the  wind-chest 
causes  a  tremolo.     [Tbemolo,  3.] 

trem'-o-lite,  s.  [After  Val  Tremola,  Italy, 
where  it  was  erroneously  stated  to  have  been 
found  ;  suff.  -ite  (Min.).^ 

Min. :  A  niagnesia-lime  of  amphibole  (q.v.), 
containing  little  or  no  alumina,  and  occurring 
in  bladed  crystals  in  the  granular  dolomite  of 
Campo-longo,  St.  Gotthard,  Switzerland,  and 
numerous  other  localities.  Colour,  white, 
gray,  greenish. 

trem'-6-l6,  ».  [Ital.,  from  Lat.  tremulus  = 
trembling.] 

Music : 

1.  A  chord  or  note  played  or  bowed  with 
great  rapidity,  so  as  to  produce  a  quavering 
effect. 

2-  Vibration  of  the  voice  in  singing,  arising 
from  nervousness  or  a  bad  production,  or  used 
for  the  purpose  of  producing  a  special  effect. 
[Shake,  s.,  II.  2.] 

3.  A  pulsative  tone  in  an  organ  or  harmo- 
nium, produced  by  a  fluttering  valve  which 
commands  the  air-duct,  and  causes  a  vaiia- 
tion  in  the  volume  of  air  admitted  from  tlie 
bellows.  Also  applied  to  the  contrivance  it- 
self. 

trem'-or,  *  trem-our,  s.  [Lat.,  from  tremo 
=  to  tremble ;  Sp.  &  Port  tremor ;  Ital 
tremore.] 


bSil,  bo^;  po^t,  j6^1;  cat,  9CII,  choms,  9hin,  ben^h;  go.  gem;  thin,  tbis;  sin,  as;  expect,  Xcnophon,  exist,   -ing. 
"<daii, -tian  =  shain.  -tion,  HBi<m  =  sUiin ; -tlon, --glon  =  zhun.   -cious, -tions, -sions  =  slius.   -ble, -die,  &c.  =  bel,  d§L 
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L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  A  shaking,  quivering,  or  trembling  rao 
tiou. 

"  From  every  atroke  there  continues  a  tremor  in 
the  beli"— J/or« .-  Immort.  of  the  SoiU,  bk.  iL,  cb.  it 

2.  An  involuntary  trembling ;  a  shivering 
or  shaking ;  a  state  of  ti'einbling. 


1[  Mercurial  tremors :  [Mercdrial-palsy]. 

IL  Phys.  Science :  An  earth-tremor ;  a  vibrat- 
ory motion  of  the  earth's  surface,  inappreci- 
able by  the  unaided  senses.  Tremors  may  be 
either  Natural  or  Artificial :  natural  tremors 
are  due  to  the  attractive  influence  of  the  sun 
and  moon,  or  to  seismic  action ;  artificial  tre- 
mors may  be  produced  by  various  causes,  as  a 
passing  train,  the  movements  of  a  crowd,  &c 

"  Modem  research  Iiaa  shown  a  typical  ea,i  tliquake 
to  consist  of  a  aeriea  of  small  tremorx,  succi^edeci  by  a 
shock,  or  series  of  aliocka,  seiJtniieil  by  more  or  leu 
irr^fnlar  vibrations  of  the  gvomid. '— J/i?««.'  Earth- 
9uaft<!«,  p.  12. 

•  tarem'-or-less,  a.  [Eng.  iremor; -i«s.]  Free 
from  any  tremor,  quivering,  or  shaking. 

"  He  Bent  hii  evea  round  the  jet-like  circle  and  found 
•▼•ry  tip  of  radiance  in  it  tremorle**."— Daily  Ttlt- 
graph,  Dec  26,  1835. 

•trem'-n-lant,  *  trem'-u-lent,  a.  &  «. 
(Lat.  tremulds,  from  tremo  ='to  tremble.] 

A*  As  adjective : 

L  Ord.  Lang.  :  Trembling,  tremulous. 

"HapIesB  de  Br^zd,  doomed  to  lurrive  long  ages.  In 
nen'i  memory,  in  this  faint  way  with  tremulant 
white  Tod.''—Carli/ls :  French  RetoU,  pt.  i.,  bk.  t., 
cih.  ii. 

2.  Music :  Consisting  of  or  employing  trema* 
lants. 

*•  stay  thli  tremtUaTit  epidemic  which  is  deatroyine 
Italian  vocalization."— PuU  Mall  Oasttte,  Jnly  8. 1B81. 
B,  As  substantive : 
Music: 

1.  The  same  as  Tbemolant  (q.T.)L 

2.  The  same  as  Tremolo  (q.v.). 

"  Pattl  can  do  this  .  .  ,  with  hardly  a  qalTer  OT  ft 
tramulant."—PaU  MaU  Gazette,  July  8,  1684. 

•  trem-u-la'-tlon,  s.    [Tremulous.]  Trema- 
lousness. 


trem -u-loiis,  a.  [Lat.  tremulus,  from  tremo 
=  to  tremble  ;  Sp.  tremulo,  tremuloso ;  ItaL 
tremolo,  tremulo,  tremoloso.] 

1.  Trembling ;  affected  with  fear  or  timid- 
ity;  timid. 

"  The  tender  tremuJoui  christian  is  easily  distracted 
and  amazed  by  them."— iJccny  of  Piety. 

2.  Shaking,  quivering,  shivering,  trembling. 

••  Whereat  the  tremulout  bmuchea  readily 
Did  all  of  them  bow  downward  towards  that  side.* 
Longfetlow :  Purgatorio,  ixvtH. 

3.  Trembling,  as  in  uncei-tainty. 

"  A  sober  calm 
Fleeces  unbounded  ether ;  w  bose  least  wave 
Stands  tremulout."  Thomaon  :  Autumn,  958. 

4.  Vibratory. 

"  The  tremulous  or  vibratory  motion  which  is  ob- 
served  in  that  phenomenon."— Coo^;  First  Voyage, 
bk.  UL,  ch.  viiL 

trem'-U-loiis-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  tremulous;  -ly.} 
In  a  tremulous  manner;  with  trembling, 
quivering,  or  trepidation  ;  tremblingly. 

"  They  heard  and  rose,  and  tremuJousJy  brave. 
Bushed  where  the  sound  invoked  their  aid  to  save.* 
Byron  :  Lara,  L  12. 

trem'-u-lous-ness,  ».  [Eng.  tremulous; 
•ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  tremu- 
lous ;  trembling,  quivering. 

tren*  a.  A  s.    [Tre£n.} 

*  Am  As  adj. :  Wooden  ;  made  of  wood. 
B.  As  subst. :  A  fish-spear. 

tre'-nail«  a.    [Tbeenail.] 

trea^  v.t.  &  i.  (O.  Fr.  trencher  (Fr.  trancTier) 
=  to  cut,  to  carve,  to  hack,  to  hew  ;  origin 
doubtful.  Ital.  trindare  =  to  cut ;  Sp.  trin- 
•fcor  =  tt>  carve  ;  trincar  —  to  chop ;  O.  Sp, 
tmnchar  =  to  part  the  hair  of  the  head.] 

A.  Traiisitive: 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

•  1,  To  cut,  to  hew. 

"A  flg\u« 
^nmched  In  ice."    Shaketp. :  Two  Gentlemen,  UL  %. 

i  To  cut  or  dig  out,  as  a  ditch,  a  channel 
Ibr  water,  or  a  long  hollow  in  the  earth ;  to 
cot  or  dig  channels  or  trenches. 

**  [T]  trenching  the  black  earth  on  every  side, 
A  cavern  form'd,  a  cubit  long  and  wide.' 

Pope:  Homer;  Odyucy  xL  29. 


3.  To  fortify  by  cutting  a  trench  or  ditch, 
and  raising  a  rampart  or  breastwork  of  the 
earth  tlirown  out  of  the  ditch  ;  to  entrench. 

"  Advanc'd  upon  the  field  there  stood  a  mouud 
Of  tai'th  congested,  nall'd,  and  trencfi'd around." 
Po;je .  Homer ;  Iliad  xic  175, 

*  4.  To  enclose,  to  surround,  to  cover. 

„,,,      ,  ,^  ■' I  spy'd  their  helms 

•Mid  brakes  and  boughs  trench'd  in  tlio  heiith  below.' 
Maton:  Oaructncua. 

IL  Agric.  :  To  furrow  deeply  with  tlie  spade 
or  plough ;  to  cut  deeply  by  a  succession  of 
parallel  and  contiguous  trenches  for  certain 
purposes  of  tillage ;  to  break  up  and  prepare 
for  crops  by  deep  digging  and  removing  stones, 
&c. 

"  Trench  the  ground,  and  make  It  ready  for  the 
■pring.'— £t»eZ3^n.-  Kaleiuiar. 

B.  Intratisitive : 

1.  To  encroach.  (Followed  by  on  or  upon): 
as.  To  trench  on  one's  liberty  or  rights. 

*  2.  To  have  direction  ;  to  aim  ;  to  tend. 
*%To  trmch  at :  To  form  trenches  against 

or  around,  as  against  a  town  in  besieging  it 

"  Like  powerful  armies  trenchiriff  at  a  town. 
By  slow  and  silent,  but  releutless  sap. ' 

/bung. 

trench,  *  trenche,  s.  [O.  Fr.  trenchee  =  a 
thing  cut,  a  trench,  from  trencher —to  cut ; 
Fr.  tranche;  Sp.  trinchea;  Itah  trincea.] 
[Trench,  v.] 

L  Ordinary  Language : 
1.  A  ditch ;  a  long,  narrow  cut  or  channel 
in  the  earth. 

"  WTien  you  have  Rot  your  water  up  to  the  highest 

fiart  of  the  land,  make  a  small  trcncfcto  carry  some  of 
he  water  in,  keeping  it  always  upon  a  level."— JToi^ 
timer  :  Husbandry. 

*  2.  A  place  cleared  of  trees ;  a  hollow  walk ; 
an  alley. 

"  And  lu  a  trenche  forth  in  the  park  goth  she." 
Chaucer:  C.  T.,  lO.JOX 

XL  Technically: 

1.  Agric.  :  A  ditch  or  drain  cut  for  the  pur- 
pose of  preparing  or  improving  the  soil ;  an 
open  ditch  for  drainage. 

2.  Mil. :  An  excavation  to  cover  the  ad- 
vance of  a  besieging  force,  or  to  interrupt  the 
advance  of  an  enemy.  It  generally  proceeds 
in  a  zigzag  form,  connecting  the  parallels  and 
advanced  batteries,  and  is  six  to  ten  feet  wide, 
three  feet  deep,  the  earth  excavated  forming 
a  parapet  on  the  side  exposed  to  the  fire  of 
the  fortress.  If  the  ground  be  hard  or  rocky, 
the  trenches  are  formed  by  piling  fascines, 
bags  of  earth,  &;c.,  in  a  line  on  it. 

"  Some  help  to  sink  new  trenches." 

Dryden  :  VirgU  ;  ^neid  xL  717. 
^  To  open  the  trenches: 
Mil. :  To  begin  to  dig  or  to  form  the  lines 
of  approach. 

trench-cart,  s. 

Mil. :  A  cart  adapted  to  traverse  the 
trenches  with  ordnance,  stores,  and  ammuni- 
tion. 

trench-cavalier,  s. 

Mil. :  A  high  parapet  made  by  the  besiegers 
upon  the  glacis  to  command  and  enfilade  the 
covered  way  of  the  fortress. 

trench-plough,  s. 

Agric.  :  A  kind  of  plough  for  opening  land 
to  a  greater  depth  than  that  of  the  ordinary 
furrows. 

trench-plough,  v.t. 

Agric. :  To  plough  with  deep  furrows,  for 
the  purpose  of  loosening  the  earth  to  a  greater 
depth  than  usual. 

trenph'-ant,  *  tren^h'-and,  a.     [O.  Fr. 

trenchant,    pr.    par.    of  trencher  =  to   cut] 
[Trench,  v.] 
X.  Sharp,  cutting. 

"  The  trenchant  blade,  Toledo  truety 
For  want  of  fighting  waa  grown  rasty. 

Butler :  Budibrai,  L  i 
2,   Sharp,    keen,    unsparing,    severe :    as, 
trenchant  criticism, 

tren^h'-ant-lj^,  adv.    [Bog.  trenchint:  -ly.] 
jii  a  trenchant  manner ;  sharply,  severely. 
"  Mr.  Gladstone's  action  and  poaitlon  with  regard 
to  Home  Rule  are  also  most  trenchantly  dealt  with,'' 
—Morning  Pott,  Jan.  16,  1885. 

trench'-er,    *  trench-our,  t     [O.   Pr. 

trenchoir ;   Fr.  tranchoir.    In  sense  1,  from 
Eng.  trench,  v. ;  -er.] 

1.  One  who  trenches  or  cuts. 

2.  A  wooden  plate  or  dish  on  which  meat 


was  formerly  eaten  at  table,  or  on  which  meat 

might  be  cut  or  carved. 

"  Hospitality  could  offer  little  more  than  a  couoh  dt 
straw,  a  trenc/ier  of  ine.it  lialf  raw  and  b&li  burue^ 
and  a  drtiuglit  of  sour  milk."— J/ucauJoy  .*  Ifitt.  Ayf,, 
cb.  xvi. 

*3.  Hence,  the  contents  of  a  trenclLer; 
food  ;  pleasures  of  the  table. 

"  It  could  be  no  ordinary  declension  of  nature  that 
could  bring  some  men,  after  an  ingenuous  educatioi^ 
tu  uiace  their  summwn  bonum.  upon  their  trendunk 
uia  their  utmost  felicity  in  wine.  ' — SautiL 
4,  The  same  as  Trencher-cap  (q.v.), 
"The  college  boys  raised  their  e»*encA«»"— Jf>a 
Wood :  The  Channings,  p.  91. 

*  trencher-buifoon,  s.  A  wag  or  bntt 
at  a  dinner  table.  (Davies:  Muses'  Sacrifiog, 
Dedic.) 

trencher-oap,  b.  a  cap  having  a  flat, 
square  top  like  a  board  set  on  it,  worn  at  thA 
universities  and  many  schools. 

*  trencher -chaplain,  *  trencher* 
chapperlaln,  s.     A  domestic  chaplain. 

*  trencher-fly,  s.  One  who  haunts  thd 
tables  of  others  ;  a  parasite. 

"  He  tried  which  of  them  were  friends,  and  vhlok 
only  trenchar-flies  and  apungers. ' — L  Mttrange. 

*  trencher-friend,  «.  A  sponger;  a 
parasite  ;  a  sponge. 

"  Courteous  destroyers,  afTable  wolves,  meek  bean. 
You  fools  of  fortune,  trencher-friendt,  time's  flte&* 
Shakeap. :  Timon  ttf  jlthenM,  iiL  & 

*  trencher  -  knight,  «.    A  serving-man 

waiting  at  table  ;  a  waiter.    (SJutke^. :  Lov^t 
Labour's  Lost,  v.  2. 

*  trencher-law,  «.     The  regulation  of 

diets ;  dietetics, 

"  When  spieenish  morsels  cram  the  gaping  maw, 
Witliouten  diet's  care  or  trencher-law." 

Sail:  Satiru,  IV.  Iv.  a% 

trencher-man, «. 

1.  A  hearty  eater  or  feeder. 

"  Ho  is  a  very  valiant  trenaher~m,an ;  he  hatb  HI 
excellent  stomach."- ;b'Aat««jt>.  ;  Much  Ado,  L  L 

*  2.  A  cook. 

"  Palladius  assured  him,  that  he  had  already  beeft 
more  fed  to  his  liking  than  he  could  be  by  the  ekU- 
fullest  trencher-men  of  Jiiedia."— Sidney. 

*  3.  A  table-companion ;  a  trencher-mate, 

"  A  led-captain  and  trencher-man  of  Ijord  Bteyna," 
— Thackeray. 

*  trencher-mate,  5.  A  table-companioa  j 
a  parasite. 

"  These  trencher-Tnatet  frame  to  ttiemsalves  ft  way 
more  pleasant." — Booker  :  Ecclei.  Poliiie. 

*  trenph'-er-ing,  «.    [Eng.  trencher;  -ing.t 
Trenchers. 

tren^h'-ing,  s.    [Trench,  ».] 

Agric. :  The  act  or  operation  of  preparing 
or  improving  land  by  cutting  trenches,  or  by 
bringing  up  the  subsoil  to  the  surface  by 
means  of  a  trench-plough. 

*  trengh'-more,  v.i,    [Tbenchuobe,  a.]   To 

dance  a  trenclimore. 

"  MArke  he  doth  curtsie,  and  salutes  a  block. 
Will  seeme  to  wonder  at  a  weathercock, 
■        Trenchmore  with  Apes,  play  mueick  to  an  Owlflfc* 
Martton:  Pygmahon't  Image,  it  141L 

*  trench'  -  more,  *  trench  -  moore.  & 

[Etym.  doubtful.] 
Music : 

1.  An  old  English  country  dance  of  a  Uv0y 
character. 

"  For  an  ape  to  frisfce  trenckmoore  In  a  p»Ir  of 
buskins  aud  a  doublet."— AbUmAeef;  Dacrip.  /ralaikL 
eh.  ii. 

2.  The  music  for  such  s  dance.    It  was 

written  in  triple  or  f  time. 

trend  (1),  *  trend-en,  v.i.  &  t.  [From  ^e 
same  root  as  A.B.  trendel  =  a.  circle,  a  ring; 
cf.  Dan.  trind  =  round ;  trindt  =  around ; 
tn.ndes'=  to  grow  round ;  Sw.  trind  ~  round  l 
O.  Fries,  trind,  trund.'\  [Tbendl*,  Tauhi^lk.] 
A.  Intransitive : 

*  1.  To  roll  or  turn  about. 


2.  To  extend  or  He  along  In  a  partieolor 
direction  ;  to  run ;  to  stretch. 

"To  the  southward  of  the  cape,  the  land  friiiili 
away."- Coot  /  Firgt  Toj/age,  bk,  i!.,  ch.  t. 

*  B.  Trans. :  To  cause  to  bend  or  turn ;  to 

turn. 

"  Not  farre  beneath  i'  th'  valley  as  she  trmOt 
Her  sliver  streame." 

Broiene:  Britarmieu  PaitomlaftC 

trend  (2),  v.t.    [Cf.  Dut.  &  Ger.  treimm  =  to 
separate.]    To  cleanse,  as  wool,    (Proo.) 


fito,  fSit,  &re,  amidst,  what,  dUl,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  air,  marine;  go,  p2% 
or,  wore,  wgU^  work,  who,  son ;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rule,  fuU ;  try,  Syrian.    ce,Qa  =  e;  oy  =  a;  qu  =  Icw^ 


trend— treroniasB 
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te^gBd  (1),  «.    [Trend  (1),  v.] 

I.  Ord,  Lang. :  Inclination  in  a  particular 

Section.    (Lit.  Ajlg.) 

"The  whole  trend  ai  publiu  feeliug  In  France  ia  not 
In  favour  of  sedentary  occuiMtiODs,  but  of  opeu-air 
putsu  its."— flails  TtAesraph,  Jan.  16, 1888. 

n.  Technically: 

1.  Fort. :  The  general  line  of  dii-ection  of 
the  side  of  a  "work  or  a  line  of  works. 

2.  Nautical: 

(1)  The  thickening  of  an  anchor  shank  as  it 
api'i'Oiiches  the  arms.  It  extends  upward 
from  the  throat  a  distance  equal  to  the  length 
of  the  arm. 

(2)  The  angle  formed  by  the  line  of  a  ship's 
keel  and  the  direction  of  the  anchor- cable. 

trend  (2),  8.  [Trend  (2),  v.]  Clean  or  cleansed 
wooL 

•  trend-el,  s,    [Trendle.] 

tr5nd'-er,  s.  [Eng.  trend  (2),  v. ;  -«r.]  One 
vhose  business  is  to  free  wool  fi-om  its  filth. 
(Prov.) 

trend'-ing',  s.  [Trend  (1),  v.]  A  turn,  bend, 
or  inclination  in  a  particular  direction ;  a 
trend. 

"  The  coiuts  and  trendings  of  the  crooked  shore." 
Dr^Uua :  Virgil ;  ^neid  vii.  200 

•  tren'-dle,  ».  [A.S,  trendel  =  a  rins,  a  circle.] 
[Trend  (1),  v.]  Anything  round  used  in 
turning  or  rolling ;  a  trundle. 

**  The  shaft  the  wheel,  th«  wheel  the  trmtdle  turns." 
„  Syt»€tter, 

Trent,  s.    (See  defl] 

Geog. :  A  river  of  England. 

Trent-sand,  s.  A  fine  variety  of  sand 
found  in  and  near  the  river  Trent,  and  used 
for  polishing. 

•  trent,  v.i,  [Trend,  v.]  To  trend  ;  to  bend 
the  course. 

"The  valley  of  Gehinuou  and  Jebosaphat  ...  do 
tma  to  the  south." — Sandyt:  Travels,  p.  1S8. 

teenf -al,  s.  [O.  Fr.  treiitel,  trental  =  a  trental, 
from  trente  =  tliirty  ;  Low  Lat.  trentale  =  a 
trental,  from  Lat.  triginta  =  tliirty,  from  tres  = 
three.] 

L  Roman  Ritiial:  An  office  for  the  dead 
consisting  of  thirty  masses  rehearsed  for 
tiiiitydays  successi  vely  after  the  party's  death- 

"  Let  mass  be  said,  and  ttentals  read. 
When  thou'rt  to  couveut  goue." 

Scott :  Sokebg,  r.  87. 

•  2.  A  dirge,  an  elegy. 

Trent^-6n,  s.    [See  def.] 

Geog. :  A  township  in  the  state  of  New  York 
twelve  miles  north  of  Utica. 

Trenton-limestone,  s. 

Geol.  :  A  limestone  of  Lower  Silnrian  age 
from  Nortli  xVinerica.  (Murchison.')  It  is  di- 
vided into  the  Hudson  River  Group,  the  Utica 
Group,  and  the  Trenton  Group, 

tre-pan'  (1),  *  tre-pane,  s.  [Ft.  tripan  =  a 
trepan,  from  Low  Lat.  trepanum  (for  try- 
panum),  from  Gr.  rpvnavoi'  (trupannit)  =  a 
carpenter's  tool,  an  auger,  a  trepan ;  rpv-nia 
iprwpo)  =  to  bore  ;  TpuTra,  Tpvtni  (trupa,  trupe) 
c:  a  hole.] 

•  1.  Mil. :  A  war-engine  or  instrument  used 
tn  sieges  for  piercing  or  making  holes  in  the 
walls  of  besieged  towns. 

"  The  lugiuera  have  the  trejtan  dressed." 

T.  Hudt'in  :  JudUh,  iii.  107. 

2.  Surg. :  A  crown  saw  used  principally  in 
removing  portions  of  the  skull.  The  trephine 
Is  an  improved  form.    [Trephine.] 

"  I  bei;an  to  work  with  the  trepan,  which  I  much 
prefer  before  a  trephine." — tnteman  :  Surgery,  bk.  v., 
th.  IX. 

3.  A  workman's  name  for  the  steel  at  the 
foot  of  a  boring-rod.     Also  spelt  trepang* 

tre-pan'  (2),  *  tra-p^',  «.  [O.  Fr.  trappan  = 
a  snare,  a  trap  for  animals,  from  trappe  =  a. 
trap  (q.v.).J 

1.  A  snare,  a  trap,  a  trick. 

**  lu  th*  iutvrim  simre  for  no  treparu 
Todivw  her  neck  Into  the  bfuiin.' 

Butler:  I/iulibraa,llLia, 

2.  A  cheat,  a  deceiver,  a  trickster. 

tr@7P&n'  (1),  v.t.  k  i.    [Fr,  tr&paner,   from 
jTtiraa  =  a  trepan.] 
Am  Transitive : 

Burg. :  To  perforate  by  or  with  the  trepan  ; 
to  operate  on  with  a  trepan. 

"The  dura  mnter  nnden-  the  trtpann'd  bone  hi. 
eam'6.'—WUe7J%an :  Surpary,  bk.  ¥.,  oh.  is. 


B.  Intrana. :  To  operate  witli  a  trepan  ;  to 
perform  the  operation  of  trepanning. 

"  The  uative  sui^'eoiis  of  the  South  Sea  IslaudeiH 
(r«/jan  by  laying  back  a  flap  of  theacAlMandscrainiiK 
away  the  ekull  until  au  inch  in  diameter  of  the  dura 
juater  ia  eiiiioa&d'—KnigfU:  Diet.  Medianica.  b.v. 
Trephine.  ' 

tre-p^n'  (2),  *  tra-pan',  v.t.  [Trepan  (2),  a.] 
To  snare,  to  trap,  to  ensnare,  to  cheat. 

"  A  writing  wherein  his  mam  luteiitious  were  ooio- 
priaed,  uo  to  trepan  him  into  his  destruction."— 
Puller:  Worthies;  Yorkihire. 

tre-pang'  (1),  s.    [Fr.]    The  same  as  Trepan 
(1),  s.,  3. 

tre-pfthg'  (2),  s.    [Native  name.] 

Zool.  &  Covini. ;  A  popular  name  for  several 
edible  tropical  species  of  the  Holothuroidea, 
especially  appiietl  to  Holotkuria  edulis,  and  to 
its  dried  flesh.  It  is  a  slug-like  animal,  from 
the  eastern  seas,  from  six  inches  to  two  feet 
in  length,  living  among  seaweed  or  in  sand  on 
mud,  and  moving  by  the  alternate  extension 
aud  contraction  of  the  body.  The  trejiang 
forms  an  important  article  of  food  in  China. 
About  thirty-five  varieties  are  enumerated  by 
traders,  but  only  five  or  six  have  any  real  com- 


mercial value.  To  prepare  them  for  the  mar- 
ket the  viscera  are  removed,  and  the  animals 
boiled  for  about  twenty  minutes,  then  sodked 
in  fresh  water,  and  afterwards  smoked  and 
dried.  The  curing  process  occupies  about 
four  days,  during  which  the  tiej)aiig  must  be 
kept  very  dry,  for  it  readily  absorbs  moisture 
from  the  atmosphere.  The  final  product  is  an 
uninviting,  dirty-looking  substance,  which  is 
used  to  prei)are  a  sort  of  thick  soup,  a  fa- 
vourite disli  in  China  and  the  Philippine 
Islands.  Trepaug  is  worth  from  eight  to 
thirteen  shillings  a  bushel,  according  to  the 
variety  and  the  perfection  with  which  it  is 
cured. 

"  In  the  meautlme,  unless  both  the  trei^ang  and 
the  peiiil  trades  are  not  to  be  overdone,  it  beliovea  the 
Governments  concerned  to  put  them  under  Gomo  whole- 
some regulatioua,' — Siantfa?"!/,  Nov.  23, 1885. 

*  tre'-pan-ize,  v.t.  [Eng.  trepan  (1);  -ize.l 
To  trepan. 

"  Some  have  been  cured  by  cauterizing  with  five,  by 
sawing  ort'  a  member,  by  tra/jrinizing  the  ekull,  or 
drawing  bones  from  It.'— Taylor  :  Contemplations,  47. 

tre-pan'-ner,  *  tra-pan'-ner,  s.  [Eng. 
trepan  (2),  v.;  -er.]  One  who  trepans;  a 
cheat,  a  trickster. 

"  Not  long  after  by  the  iuBlnuationa  of  that  old 
jKinder  ami  trapanner  of  bouIb." — South :  Sermons,  vol. 
vi.,  ser.  10. 

tre-pan'-ning,  s.    [Eng.  trupau  (l),  v. ;  -ing.) 

1.  Surg. :  The  operation  of  making  an 
opeiiiug  in  the  skull  for  relieving  the  brain 
fi-om  comiu'ession  or  irritation. 

2.  BritsU-Tfiaking  :  The  operation  or  pro- 
cess of  dm  wing  the  tufts  or  bristles  into  tlie 
holes  in  the  stock  by  means  of  wire  inserted 
througli  holes  in  the  edge,  which  are  then 
plugged,  concealing  the  mode  of  operation. 

trepanning-elevator,  s. 

Surg.:  A  lever  for  raising  the  portion  of 
bone  detached  by  the  trephine, 

*  trepeget,  s.    [Trebuchet.] 

tre-phine',  ».    [Fr.] 

Surg.  :  An  improved  form  of  the  trepan 
(q.v.).  An  instrument  for  taking  a  circular 
piece  out  of  the  cranium.  It  is  a  cylindri(al 
saw,  with  a  cross-handle  like  a  gimlet  and  a 
centre -pin  (called  the  perforator),  around 
which  it  revolves  until  the  saw  has  cut  a 
k«rf  sufficient  to  hold  it.  The  centre-pin 
may  then  be  withdrawn.  The  saw  is  made  to 
cut  through  tlie  bone,  not  by  a  series  of 
complete  rotations,  such  as  are  made  by  the 
trepjiTi,  but  by  rajnd  half  rotations  alternately 
to  the  right  and  left,  as  in  boring  with  an  avvl. 
Tlje  trephine  is  sometimes  worked  by  a  re- 
Tolviug  brace  like  tliat  of  the  carpenter,  and 
has  l>6eh  socketed  upon  a  stem  with  three 
legs,  and  turned  by  one  hand  while  the  socki;t 
is  held  by  the  f>ther.  The  trepliine  for  the 
antrum  is  a  small  ci'own-saw  sut  in  the  end 
of  a  handle.  It  is  used  for  entering  the  antrum 
through  a  tooth-socket.    The  trephine  differs 


from  the  trepan  in  having  its  crown  fixed 
upon  aud  worked  by  a  common  transverse 
handle,  instead  of  being  turned  by  a  handle, 
like  a  wimble  or  centre-bit,  as  is  the  case 
with  the  trepan.  The  operation  of  trepanning 
is  resorted  to  for  the  purpose  of  relieving  tlie 
braiu  from  pressure  ;  such  pressure  may  be 
caused  by  the  depression  of  a  portion  of  the 
cranium,  or  it  may  be  produced  by  an  extra- 
vasation of  blood,  or  by  the  lodgment  of 
mutter  betwixt  the  skull  and  the  dura  mater, 
occasioned  by  a  blow  upon  the  head,  or  the 
inflauimation  of  the  membranes  of  tlie  brain. 

trephine-saw,  s.  A  crown-saw;  a  cylin- 
drical Siiw  with  a  serrated  end,  to  make  a 
circular  kerf  by  the  rotation  of  the  saw  on  its 
longitudinal  axis. 

tre-phine',  v.t.  [Trephine,  s.]  To  perforate 
with  a  trephine;  to  operate  on  with  a  ti-e- 
phine  ;  to  trepan, 

*  trep'-id,  a.    [Lat.  trepidus,  from  an  old  verb 

trepo -=  to  turn  round;  cogn.  with  Gr.  Tpejr« 
(trepo)  =  to  turn.]     Trembling,  quaking. 

"Look  at  the  i)oorlitUGtrepidvie&ture,  imutiugatld 
helpless  under  the  great  eyes."— Thackera]/ :  Vir- 
ginians, ch.  Ixx. 

1  Now  surviving  lu  its  opposite,  intrepid 
(q.v.). 

*  trep'-i-date,  v.i.    [Lat.  trepidatus,  pa.  par. 

Qitrepido.\  [Trepidation.]  To  trembla  (I3» 
Quincey.) 

trep-l-da'-tion,  «.    [Fr.,  from  Lat.  trepida^ 

tionem,  accus.  of  trepidatio  =  alarm,  a  trem- 
bling, from  trepidatus,  pa.  par.  of  trepido  = 
to  tremble,  from  trepidus  =  trembling,  trepid 
(q.v.)  :  Sp.  trepidacion  ;  Ital.  trepida^ione.^ 
L  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  An  involuntary  trembling;  a  quaking  or 
shivering  as  from  fear  or  terror ;  hence,  fk 
state  of  alarm  or  teri'or. 

"  The  general  trepidation  at  f«ar  aud  wickedueaa."'— 
Idler,  No.  46. 

2.  A  trembling  of  the  limbs,  as  in  paralytic 
affections. 

*  3.  A  state  of  shaking  or  being  in  vibra- 
tion ;  vibratory  motion. 

"  They  can  uo  flrme  basis  bare 
Vpon  the  trepidation  of  a  wave," 

Ilabiiifton  :  Castara,  pt.  ^ 

4.  Hurry ;  confused  haste. 

*  II.  Ancient  Astron.  :  A  libration  of  the 
eighth  sphere,  or  a  motion  which  the  Ptole- 
maic system  ascribes  to  the  tirniauient,  to 
account  for  the  changes  and  motion  of  the 
axis  of  the  world. 

"  Wiiat  secret  hand  the  trepidntion  weighs. 
Or  tbrougli  the  zodi;ic  guides  thu  spiral  [jacef" 
Brooke  :  Universal  Ueatity,  L 

*tre-pid'-i-ty,  s.  [Lat.  (repid^s  =  trepid 
(q.v.).J  The  quality  or  state  <tf  being  trepid; 
trepidation,  timidity. 

trep-o-nao-nad'-i-dse,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat. 
trtpomonas,  t^euit.  trepo uwnadyis) ;  Lat.  feia, 
pi.  adj.  sutr.  -id(e.} 

Zool.  :  A  family  of  Fantostx)matous  Flagel- 
lata,  witli  a  single  genus,  Treiiomonas  (q.v.). 
Animnlcules  naked,  free  -swiinnnng,  asym- 
metrical ;  two  flagella  separately  insei'ted  ;  no 
distinct  oral  aperture. 

trep-6-mon'-a8,  s.  [Gr.  TpEnta  («repo)  =  to 
turn,  and  Mod.  Lat.  moiias  (q.v.).] 

Zool.:  The  type-genns  of  Treiiomonadidss 
(q.v.),  Willi  a  single  species,  Trcpomonas ugiliSf 
from  marsh  water  with  decaj  ing  vegeUible 
substances. 

trer'-on,  s.  [Gr.  rp-nptav  (treron)  =  fearfuL 
shy,  used  as  an  epitlict  of  the  dove;  hcm-e  i{ 
T/aTJptuK  {he  treroit)  in  Uitei'  Greek  =  a  dove.] 

Omith. :  Tree-pi^eon.s ;  a  genus  of  Colum- 
bida*  (the  Vinago  of  Cuvier),  with  tmrly-si'ven 
species,  langing  ovei-  the  whole  Oriental  rej;  ion, 
and  eastwaril  toCelelKJS.  Aiiiboyiia,and  Fioies, 
and  the  whoh;  Ethiopian  region  tn  Maiiaj;iis(ar. 
Formerly  made  the  type-genus  uf  the  la,pscd 
famil.v  'J'reronidii^. 

*tre-r6n'-i-dB3,  «.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat  treron; 
Lat.  fem.  pi.  adj.  sutf.  -idre.] 

Omith. :  A  family  of  Colnmbacei,  ajiproxi- 
mately  cqui\alent  to  the  gemis  'J'reron  (q.v.). 

Bill  large,  strong,  compressed  at  sides,  tip 
very  hard,  hooked;  nostrils  exposed;  tarsi 
short,  partly  clothed  wilh  leathers  belowtarsal 
joint ;  the  whole  foot  forLued  foi-  perching  and 
gra8i)ing ;  claws  strong,  sharp,  and  8eml» 
circular. 


H&l*  b^ ;  p6^  Jd^ ;  eat,  ^ell,  cborns,  ^hin,  bench ;  so,  rem ;  thin,  this ;  sin,  a^ ;  expect,  Xenophon,  esust.   ph  —  & 
-«taai» -tlan  =  jdLQ.n.   -tton. -si<m=shim; -Uon, -9ion  =  zhuzi.   Hsious, -tious, -sious  =  shus.   -hie. -die,  &c.  =  >^  deL 
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tresayle— trevat 


*trSs-ayle,  s.  [Ft.  trisaieid  =  a  great-great- 
grandfather, from  Lat.  tris,  tres  =  three,  and 
avolus,  avi«  =  grandfather,] 

Laiv :  A  writ  which  lay  for  a  man  claiming 
as  heir  to  his  grandfather's  grandfather,  to 
recover  lands  of  wliich  he  had  been  deprived 
by  an  abatement  happening  on  the  ancestor's 
death. 

tres'- pass,  v.i.  [0.  Fr.  trespasser  =  to  pass 
over,  from  trespas  =  a  passage,  a  sin,  from  Lat. 
trails  =  across,  and  passus  =  a  step ;  Sp.  tres- 
paso  =  a  conveyance  across,  a  trespass  ;  Ital. 
trapasso  ~  a  passage,  digression.] 

*  1.  To  go  beyond  a  limit  or  boundary. 

2.  Specif.,  to  pass  over  the  boundary  of  the 
laud  of  another ;  to  enter  unlawfully  on  the 
laud  of  another,  or  upon  that  which  is  the 
l>roperty  or  right  of  another. 

*  3.  To  depart,  to  go. 

"  And  thus  sooue  after  thys,  nolile  Robert  de  Bruse, 
kytiK  of  ScuLlaud,  trespassed  out  of  tbia  vncertayne 
worlile."— Sernerj ;  Froissart ;  Cronycle,  vol.  1.,  ch.  xx, 

4.  To  commit  any  offence ;  to  offend,  to 
transgress ;  to  do  wrong. 

"  For  It  is  reson.  that  he  that  trespfuiteth  by  his  free 
will,  that  by  his  free  will  he  confesse  hts  treapas." — 
Chaacer:  Persones  Tale. 

5.  In  a  narrower  sense,  to  trapsgress  volun- 
tarily any  divine  law  oj"  command  ;  to  violate 
any  known  rule  of  duty  ;  to  sin. 


6.  To  intrude ;  to  go  too  far ;  to  encroach, 
to  trench  (followed  by  on  or  upon) :  as.  To 
trespass  on,  a  person's  good  nature. 

tres'-pass,  *  tres~pas,  a.    [Trespass,  v.] 
I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  The  act  of  one  who  trespasses  or  offends ; 
an  injury  or  wrong  done  to  another ;  an  offence 
agai  nst  or  violation  of  some  law  or  rule  laid 
down. 

"  Once  did  I  lay  in  ambush  for  your  life, 
A  trespass  that  doth  vex  ray  grieved  aoul." 

Sliakesp, :  Richard  II„  i,  1. 

2.  Any  voluntary  transgression  of  the  moral 
law ;  a  violation  of  a  known  rule  of  duty ;  sin. 

"  The  scape-goat  ou  his  head 
Tlie  people's  trespass  lx)i'e." 

Cowper  :  Olney  Hymns,  xlx. 

3.  Unlawful  entry  on  the  land  or  property 
of  another. 

IL  taw :  (See  extract). 

Trespass,  iu  Its  lai^est  aiid  most  extensive  sense, 
Bignifies  any  ti'aiisgreasion  or  otfeuce  :igaiuBt  the  Iriw 
of  nature,  of  society,  or  of  tbe  oouutvy  iu  which  we 
live ;  whether  it  relates  to  a  man's  pei-son,  or  his  pro- 
perty. Therefore  heatiug  another  ia  a  trespass;  for 
which  an  actiou  of  assault  and  battery  will  lie  :  talcing 
or  detaining  a  man's  goods  are  respectively  trespasses ; 
for  which  the  actious  of  trover  and  detinue  are  giveu 
by  the  law:  so  also  non-perfumiauce  of  promises  or 
undertakings  is  teehuically  a  trespass,  upon  which  the 
aution  o(  assumpsit  is  grumided  :  and,  iu  general,  any 
misfeance  or  act  of  one  man  whereby  anoClier  is  iuju- 
riously  treated  and  damuitied.  is  a  ti-aus^reasiou  or 
trespass  in  its  largest  sense.  But  in  the  limited  and 
courined  sense  it  signifies  no  more  than  entry  ou 
another  man's  groimd  without  a  lawful  authority, 
and  doing  some  duniage,  however  inconsiderable,  to 
his  real  projjerty,  which  the  law  entitles  a  trespass  by 
breaking  bis  cloae.  And  a  man  is  answerable  for  not 
only  hia  own  trespass,  but  that  of  his  cattle  also :  for, 
if  by  his  negligent  keeping  they  stray  upon  the  land 
of  another,  and  much  more  If  he  [permits,  or  drives 
them  cii,  and  they  there  tread  down  his  neighbour's 
herbage,  and  spoil  his  com  or  his  trees,  tliia  is  a  tres- 
pass, for  wliich  the  owner  must  anawer  in  dauiages." — 
Blackstone:  Comment.,  bk,  iii.,  ch.  8. 

trespass  -  offering,  s.  An  offering 
amongst  the  Jews,  in  expiation  of  a  trespass. 
Heb.  n\^«  iasliam),  fro-n  D-i?«  {asliain)  =  to 
commit  a  fault.  It  vtua  closely  akin  to  the 
sin-oUVriug,  and  consisl^d  of  a  ewe  lamb  or 
kid,  or  a  ram  without  blemish.  After  being 
killed  its  blood  was  to  be  sprinkled,  the  fat 
burned  on  the  altar,  i^nd  the  flesh  eaten  by 
the  priests  in  the  holy  place.  The  trespasses 
fi)r  wliich  it  made  alonement  were  sins  of 
dishonesty,  falsehood  carrying  hurtful  conse- 
quences to  others,  and,  combined  with  the 
trespass-offering,  compensation  was  to  be 
made  for  the  wrong  inflicted  (Lev.  v.  14-19 : 
vi.  1-8;  vii.  1-7,  &c.) 

*  tres'-pass-ant,  a.    \0.  Fr.,  pr.  par.  of  tres- 
passer —  to  trespass  (q.v.).]     Trespassing. 

"  I  would  wish  tbe  parties  trespassant  to  be  made 

bond  or  slaues  vnto  those  that  rectlued  the  iniurie." 

Bolinshad:  Detcrip.  Ung.,  bk.  iL,  ch.  xi. 


fcres'-pass-er,  *  tres-pass-our. 


[Eng. 


1.  One  who  ti'espasses ;  one  who  enters  un- 
lawfully on  the  land,  property,  or  rights  of 
another. 

"  Squatters  and  trapaisers  were  tolerated  to  an  ex- 
tent now  unknown." — Macavlay:  Bist.  Eng.,  ch.  iiL 


2.  One  who  commits  a  trespass ;  an  offender ; 
a  sinner. 

"  For  circnmciflioun  profltlth  If  thou  kepe  the  lawe, 
but  if  thou  be  a.trespasSQur  f^ben  the  lawe,  thl  cir- 
cumclsioun  in  uaau  prepucie. "— )VycI^i?e.*  Jiomans 

tress(l),  *tresse,5.  [Fr.(resse,  from  Low  Lat 
trida,  trim  =  a  plait,  from  Gr.  Tpt'xa  (triclia) 
—  in  three  parts,  from  the  usual  method  of 
plaiting  the  hair  in  three  folds,  from  rpCa 
(tria),  neut.  of  rpet?  (treis)  =  three  ;  li&\. 
trecda  =  a  braid,  a  knot,  a  curl ;  Sp.  trenza 
=  a  braid  of  hair,  plaited  silk.] 

1.  A  lock  or  curl  of  hair ;  a  ringlet. 

"  Not  all  the  tresses  that  fair  head  can  boast 
Shall  draw  Buch  envy  as  the  luck  you  lost." 

Pope :  Jiape  of  the  Lock.  v.  143. 

2.  Anything  resembling  a  tress. 

"  There  stood  a  marble  altar,  with  a  treat 
Of  flowers  budded  newly." 

Keats  :  Endymiont  L  B(L 

*  tress  (2),  ^.    [Trace  (1),  s.]    A  trace. 

If  Lady's-tresses :  [Lady's-tresses]. 

tressed,  a.     [Eng.  tress  (1) ;  -ed.] 

1.  Having  tresses. 

2.  Curled  ;  formed  into  ringlets. 

"  Nor  hath  this  yonker  torn  his  tressed  locks, 
And  broke  his  pipe  which  waa  of  sound  bo  sweet' 
Drayton  :  Pastorals,  ecL  iL 

tres'-sel,  s.    [Trestle.] 

*  tress'-ful,  a.  [Eng.  tress  (1),  s. ;  -/u?(0.] 
Having  an  abundance  of  tresses ;  having 
luxuriant  hair.    (Sylvester  :  Magnificence,  734.) 

*  tres'-son,  s.  [Fi'-l  The  net- work  for  the 
hair  worn  by  ladies  in  the  Middle  Ages. 

*  tres'-sour,  s.  [O.  Fr.]  [Tress  (l),  s.]  An 
instrument  used  for  plaiting  the  hair ;  an 
ornament  of  hair  when  tressed. 

tress'-iire  (ss  as  sh),  s.  [Fr.,  from  tresser  = 
to  twist,  to  plait.]    [Tress  (1),  s.] 

Her. :    The    diminutive   of  the   orle,  and 
generally  reckoned  one -half 
of  that  ordinary.    It  passes 
round  the  field,  following 
the  shape  and  form  of  the 
escutcheon,  whatever  shape 
it  may  be,  and  is  usually 
borne  double.    When  orna- 
mented with  fleur-de-lis  on 
both  sides,  it  is  termed  a 
tressure    fiory-coiuiter-fiory, 
the  flowers  being  reversed  tressure  flory. 
alternately.  A  tressure  fiory 
is  when  the  flowers  are  on  one  side  only  of  the 
tressure,  with  the  ends  of  them  inwards. 

"  The  arms  are  a  Hon  with  a  border,  or  tressure, 

adoi-ned  with  flower-de-lucra." — Warton:  Hist.  Eng. 

Poetry,  li.  262. 

tress'-ured  (ss  as  sh),  a.  [Eng.  tr€ssur(e); 
-ed.]  Provided  with  a  tressure  ;  arranged  in 
the  form  or  occupying  the  place  of  a  tressure. 

**  The  tressured  fleur-de-luce  he  claims 
To  wreathe  his  shield,  siuce  royal  James." 

Scott :  Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel,  iv.  8. 

*  tres'-sS^,  a.  [Eng.  tress  (1),  s.  ;  -?/.]  Per- 
taining to  tresses  ;  having  the  appearance  of 
tresses. 

"  Pendant  boughs  of  treay  j^ew." 

Coleridge  :  Leioti. 

*trest,  a.    [Trust.]    Trusty,  faithful. 

"  Faithful,  secret,  trest,  and  trew."  Sylvester. 

tres'-tle  (tie  as  el),  *  tres'-sel,  *  tres-el, 
*tres-seU,  *tres-tel,  *  tres-tyl, 
*  tres-tylle,  *  trus-sel,  s.  [O.  Fr.  trestel, 
tresteau,  treteau  (Fr.  treteau)  —  a  trestle,  a 
kind  of  rack ;  origin  doubtful.  Skeat  refers 
it  to  L.'it.  transtillum,  dimin.  from  transtitim 
=  a  cross-beam.  Littre  derives  it  from  Bret. 
tre-&stel,  treilsteM  =  a  trestle,  dimin.  of  treilst 
=  a  beam.  Cf.  Wei.  trestyl  =  a  trestle,  trawst 
—  a  transom,  rafter  ;  Dut.  driestal  =■  a  three- 
footed  stool  or  settle ;  Lowland  Scotch  traist, 
trmt  =  a  trestle,  from  O.  Fr.  traste  =  a  cross- 
beam ;  O.  Ital.  trasto  =  a  transom.] 

1.  Carpentry : 

(1)  A  beam  or  bar  supported  by  divergent 
legs.  It  is  commonly  used  by  carpenters  to 
support  a  board  while  being  sawed,  or  work 
■while  being  put  together,  as  a  door ;  a  horse. 

"  These  burgesses  sette  downe  the  lytter  on  two 
trestels  iu  the  myddes  of  the  cbambre."— fiemer*  ,■ 
Pi'oissart ;  Cronycle,  voL  ii.,  ch.  clviL 

(2)  The  frame  of  a  table. 

2.  Bng. :  A  road-bed  or  stringer  supported 
by  posts  or  pillars  and  framing  in  the 
intei-vals. 


3.  Leather:  The  sloping  bank  on  vhloh 
skins  are  laid  while  being  cumed. 

4,  Sfiipbuild.  :  The  shores  or  supports  of  a 
ship  while  being  built. 

"  Then  they  launched  her  from  the  treuel», 
Iu  the  ship-yard  by  the  sea." 

Longfellow:  Musician's  Tal«,  xllL 

trestle -board,  s.  The  arcliitect's  de- 
signing-board. (Named  from  tlie  fact  that  It 
was  formei'ly  supported  on  trestles.) 

trestle -bridge,  s. 

Eng. :  One  in  which  the  bed  is  supported 
upon  framed  sections  which  rest  on  the  soil 
or  river-bed.  A  military  expedient,  or  one 
used  in  constructing  works  of  a  temporal^ 
character. 

trestle-trees,  s.  pi. 

Naut. :  Horizontal  fore-and-aft  timbers, 
resting  on  the  hounds  and  secured  to  a  lower 
mast  or  topmast  on  each  side  below  the  head. 
They  serve  to  support  the  cross-trees  and  the 
top,  if  any, 

trestle-work,  s.  A  viaduct  or  scaffold. 
supported  on  piers,  and  with  braces  and 
cross-beams  ;  the  vertical   posts,  horizontal 


TRESTLE-WORK  BRIDGE. 

stringers,  oblique  braces,  and  cross-beamB 
supporting  a  roadwny,  railway,  trsick,  &c. 
Trestle-work  is  much  used  in  America  for 
viaducts  and  bridges. 

•  trest'-ler  (st  as  s),  s.  [Eng.  trestl(e) ;  -er.J 
A  trestle. 

"  They  took  up  feet  of  trestlers  and  chairs  which  the 
people  had  overthrowu  and  brokeu,  running  away.'— 
North:  Plutarch,  p.  689. 

tret,  s.  [Etym.  doubtful ;  perhaps  from  Fr. 
traite=3i  draught,  a  transportation,  impost 
on  goods,  from  Lat.  tractus,  pa.  par.  of  trako 
=  to  draw.] 

Comm. :  An  allowance  to  purchasers  of 
goods  of  certain  kinds  for  wear,  damage,  or 
deterioration  during  transit.  It  consists  of  a 
deduction  of  4  lbs.  for  every  104  lbs.  of  suttle 
weight,  or  weight  after  the  tare  has  been  de- 
ducted. The  pracfcice  of  allowing  tret  is  now 
nearly  discontinued. 

•  tret'-a-ble,  a.    [Treatable.] 
*trete,  v.t.  ori.    [Treat,  v.\ 
*tret-ee,  «.    [Treaty.] 

tret-en-ter-a'-ta,  s.  pi.  []tfod,  Lat.,  from 
Gr,  rpvjTos  itretos)  =  perforated,  and  evrepov 
(enteron)  =  an  intestine.] 

Zool. :  A  primary  group  of  Brachiopoda, 
consisting  of  those  in  which  the  intestine  ia 
provided  with  an  anal  aperture.  Under  this 
head  are  ranged  the  families  Lingulidse,  Dia- 
cinidse,  Craniadie,  and  Triinerellidge. 

tret-en'-ter-ate,  s.  [Tretenterata,]  Any 
individual  of  the  Tretenterata  (q.v.). 

"  In  the  o|)iiiiou  of  Prof.  King,  the  absence  of  ftu 
anal  vent  in  Clisteuterata  makes  them  iuterior  to  the 
auiferous  Tretenlerates."—Encyc.  Brit.  {ed.  9th),  iv.  189, 

*treth'-ing,  s.  [Low  Lat.  trethingi,  from 
Wet.  tretk  =  a  tax  ;  trethen  =  to  tax.]  A  tax, 
an  impost. 

•  tret-is,  *tret-ys,  «.    [Treatise.] 

*tret-ise,  *tret-ys,  a.  [O.  Fr.  traictis=z 
long  and  slender,  from  traict  =  drawn  out, 
pa.  par.  of  traire  (Lat.  (Tafto)=  to  draw.] 
Slender  and  well  proportioned. 

tre-to-ster-non,  s.  [Gr.  TpjjTos  (treto3)=. 
boied,  pierced,  and  a-repvov  (atemon)  =  the 
breasL-bone.] 

PalceoTit. :  A  genus  of  Emydidse,  from  tbe 
Wealden  and  Purbeck  beds, 

trev'-at,  s.  [Fr.]  A  weaver's  knife  for  cutting 
the  loops  of  velvet  pile. 


f&te,  fat,  fare,  ^midst,  what,  fall,  father ;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  thdre ;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;  go,  pot» 
or,  wore,  wol^  work,  whd,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rule,  flill;  try.  Simian,    se,  oe  =  e;  ey  =  a;  qu  =  kw. 
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trSv'-St,  a.    [Trivet.] 

1.  A  three-legged  stooL 

2.  A  movable  iron  fi-ame  or  stand  to  support 
a  kettle,  &c.,  on  a  grate ;  a  trivet. 

*trewe,  a.  &  s.    [True.] 

A.  As  adj. :  True. 

"  Acceptith  thaime  of  us  the  trewe  entente 
That  never  yit  ref  usid  youre  hest" 

Chaucer:  C.  T.,  B,O0t. 

B.  As  mbst. :  A  truce  (q.v.). 
•trowe-lufe,  s.    [True-lovb.) 

trew'-i-a  few  as  u),  s.  [Named  after  C,  J. 
Trew,  of  Nurembei^,  a  botanical  author.) 

Bot. :  The  typical  genus  of  TrewiaceBe(q.v.). 
Leaves  opposite,  entire,  without  stipules ; 
flowera  diuecious,  males  in  long  racemes,  fe- 
males axillary,  solitary ;  males,  sepals  three  to 
four,  stamens  many ;  females,  calyx  three  to 
four-cleft,  style  four-cleft;  drupe  five-celled, 
each  cell  with  a  single  seed.  Known  species 
one,  Trewianudiflora,  an  Indian  deciduous  tree, 
growing  in  the  sub-Himalayas.  The  wood  is 
used  for  drums  and  agricultural  Implements. 

*  trew-i-a'-9e-S9  (ew  as  u),  s.  pi.    [Mod. 

Lat  tTewi(a);  Lat.  fem.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -acece.] 

Bot. :  An  obsolete  order  established  by 
Lindley,  now  merged  in  Crotonese. 

trew^  (ewasu),  s.pl.    [Fr.  <ro?(5ses  =  trunk- 
hose.]    [Thousers.]  Trousers,  particularly  the 
tartan  trousers  worn  by  Highlanders. 
"  But  had  you  eeen  the  philabegs. 
And  skyriu  tartan  trews,  niau. 

Burm  :  Battle  of  Sheriff  if utr, 

trew^ -man  (ew  as  u),  «.  [Eng.  trews,  and 
man.]  A  Highlander,  more  especially  an 
jslesman  of  the  Hebrides,  so  called  from  his 
dress. 

trey  (e  aa  a),  •  treye,  s.  [O.  Fr.  trei,  treis ; 
Fr.  troiSy  from  Lat.  ires  =  three.]  A  three  at 
cards  or  dice ;  a  card  of  three  spots. 

"  Nay  then,  two  treys,  an  if  you  Erow  so  nice." 
Shakesfi  :  Love's  Labour  t  Lost,  v.  2. 

tri-9  pre/.  [Fr.  &  Lat.  tri-  ;=  three  times,  from 
Lat.  tria,  neut.  of  ires  =.  three  ;  Gr.  rpi  {tri-), 
from  rpCa  (tria),  neut  of  rpels  {treis)  =  three.] 

1,  Ord.  Lang. :  A  prefix  used  with  words  of 
Greek  and  Latin  origin,  denoting  three,  three- 
fold, thrice,  or  in  threes. 

2.  Chem. :  A  prefix  denoting  that  a  com- 
pound contains  three  atoms  or  three  radicals 
of  the  substance  to  which  it  is  prefixed  :  thus 
trichloride  of  bismuth,  BiClg ;  trioxide  of 
antimony,  Sb203  ;  triethylamine,  (C2H5)3N. 

ta'-a-hie,  a.    [Eng.  try;  -ahle.] 

1,  Capable  of  being  tried ;  fit  or  possible 
to  be  tried ;  capable  of  being  subjected  to 
trial  or  test. 

"For  the  more  easy  understauding  of  the  experi- 
ments triable  by  our  en|;iiie,  I  insinuated  that  notiou, 
by  which  all  of  them  will  prove  explicable."— Aoj/^e. 

2.  Capable  of  undergoing  a  judicial  examina- 
tion ;  fit  or  proper  to  be  brought  under  the 
eognizance  of  a  court. 

"  Wlioaoever  Bueth  in  them  for  auythlng  triable  hy 
thecomiuou  law,  shall  fall  into  a  premuuire." — Hobbs: 
Laws  qf  England. 

tri-a-ble-ness,  5.  [Eng.  triable ; -ness.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  triable. 

tei-a-oan-thi'-na,  s.pl.  [Mod.  Lat.  tria- 
cantli^iis) ;  Lat.  ne'ut.  pi.  adj.  sutf.  -ina.] 

1.  Ichthy. :  A  group  of  Sclerodermi,  with 
three  genera,  having  the  range  of  the  family. 
The  skin  is  covered  with  small,  rough,  scale- 
like scutes  ;  dorsal,  with  from  four  to  six 
spines ;  a  pair  of  strong  movable  ventral  spines 
joined  to  the  pelvic  bone. 

2.  PaUeont. :  A  genus  from  the  schists  of 
Glaris,  closely  allied  to  Triacanthus. 

tri-a-can'-tho-don,  a.  [Pref.  tri- ;  Gr.  oKav 
Oa.  (akantha)  =  a  spine,  and  suff.  -odon.] 

PalcBont. :  A  genus  of  Marsupials  with  one 
spectes  from  the  Middle  Purbeck  beds. 

tari-a-can'-thiis,  s.  [Pref.  tri-,  and  Gr. 
aKavOa  (akantha)-=  a  spine.] 

Ichthy.  :  A  genus  of  Triacanthina,  with  five 
species  ranging  from  the  Australian  seas  to 
the  north  of  China.  Triacanthus  brevirostris, 
from  the  Indian  Ocean,  is  the  most  common. 

tei-a-chsB'-ni-um,  tri-a-che'-m-um, 

tri-a-ke'-IU-um,  s.    [Pref.  tri-^  and  Mod. 
lat.  achceniuni  (q.v.).] 


Bot :  A  fruit  having  three  cells  in  an  ache- 
nium ;  a  kind  of  Gremocarp  (q.v.). 

tri'-a-9is,  s.    [Pret  tri-,  and  Gr.  aKi's  (akis) 

=  a  point.] 

Ichthy. :  A  genus  of  Carchariidse,  from  the 
Pacific  and  Indian  Oceans. 

*tH'-a-cle  (1),  s.  [Treacle,]  A  medicine, 
substance,  or  preparation  which  serves  as  an 
antidote ;  an  antidote. 

-Wycliffa:  Jer. 

trl-a-cle  (2),  s.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  A  kind 
of  carriage. 

"  Childreu's  shattered  carriages,  spavined  old  breaks, 
a  rickety  iriacle  of  the  Portuguese  period."— y.  Capper: 
Pictures  from  tlie  East,  p.  85. 

tri-ab-c6ll-tg>-he'-dra.l,  a.  [Gr.  rptdKovra 
(trmkonta)  =  thirty,  and  efipa  (ftedra)  =  a  seat, 
a  base.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  Having  thirty  sides. 

2.  CrystaU. :  Bounded  by  thirty  rhomba. 

tn'-a-con-ter,  s.     [Gr.  rpiaKovTiqprf^  (tria- 
konteres),  from  TpLaKovra  (triakonta)  =  thirty.] 
Gr,  Antiq. :  A  vessel  of  thirty  oars. 

tri'-ad,  5.  [Fr.  triade,  from  Lat.  trios,  genit. 
triadis  ;  Gr.  rptas  (trias)  =  a  triad,  from  rpelq 
(treis)  =  three.] 

L  Ord.  Lang. :  A  unity  of  three ;  three  united. 

"  True  that  the  triad  of  Bcientific  statements  have 
really  nothing  to  do  with  tlie  fearless  'ta^^.'" — Daily 
Telegraph,  Feb.  14, 1887. 

IL  TechJiically : 

1.  Ch£m. :  A  name  given  to  those  elements 
which  can  directlj'  unite  with  or  replace  three 
atoms  of  hydrogen,  chlorine,  or  other  mona- 
tomic  element.  The  triads  are  boron,  gold, 
indium,  and  thallium. 

2.  Mvsic: 

(1)  A  chord  of  three  notes. 

(2)  A  common  chord  or  harmony,  because 
it  is  formed  of  three  radical  sounds  ;  a  funda- 
mental note  or  bass,  its  third  and  its  fifth 
triads  are  said  to  be  major,  minor,  augmented 
or  diminished. 

3.  Literature ;  Three  subjects,  more  or  less 
connected,  formed  into  one  continuous  poem 
or  subject :  thus  the  Creation,  Redemption, 
and  Resurrection  would  form  a  triad.  The 
conquest  of  England  by  the  Romans,  Saxons, 
and  Normans  would  form  a  triad.  Alexander 
the  Great,  Julius  Cfesar,  and  Napoleon  Bona- 
parte would  form  a  triad.  So  would  Law, 
Physic,  and  Divinity.  In  Welsh  literature 
applied  to  a  form  of  composition  which  came 
into  use  in  the  twelfth  century.  Triads  are 
enumerations  or  arrangements  of  events  con- 
nected together  in  sets  of  three  by  some  title 
or  general  observation  under  which  they  were 
considered  to  be  included. 

^  Hindoo  Triad : 

Brahmanism:  The  three  leading  Hindoo 
gods— Brahma,  Vishnu,  and  Siva.  [Trimurti.] 
They  characterised  the  second  great  develop- 
ment of  Hindooism,  Brahma  not  figuring  at 
all  in  the  Vedic  hymns,  Vishnu  there  being 
only  the  god  of  the  shining  firmament,  while 
the  conception  of  Siva  was  evolved  from  that 
of  the  Vedic  India,  the  god  of  raging  storms. 

tri-a^del'-photis,  a.  [Pref.  in-,  and  Gr. 
a5eA<^6s  (adelphos)  =  a  brother.] 

Bot. :  Having  the  stamens  in  three  brother- 
hoods, bundles,  combinations,  or  assemblages, 
as  in  Hypericum. 

tri-ad'-ic,  a.    [Eng.  triad ;  -ic] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  triad. 

•■  The  whole  philosophy  of  Bonald  is  controlled  by 
the  triadic  formula :  cause,  roeaus,  effect"-  Ueberweg  : 
BUt.  PhUos.,  ii.  339. 

2.  Chem.:  Trivalent (q.v.). 

tri'-ad-ist,  s.    [Eng.  triad;  -ist.]    A  com- 

pos'er  of  a  triad  or  triads. 

tri-0B'-nd-d6n,  s.  [Gr.  rpCaiva  (triaina)  =  a 
trident ;  suff.  -odan.] 

Ichthy.  :  A  genus  of  CarchariidEe,  from  the 
Indian  Ocean. 

tri-se'-nops,  s.  [Gr.  Tpiawa  (triaina)  =  a  tri- 
dent, and  oijts  (o^si5)=  outward  appearance. 
Named  from  the  shape  of  the  nose-leaf.] 

Zool.  :  A  genus  of  Phyllorhininee,  with  one 
species  from  Persia  and  another  from  East 
Africa.    Nose-leaf,  horseshoe-shaped  in  front, 


tridentate  behind ;  ears  without  a  distioot 
antitragus,  tlie  outer  margin  of  the  ear-oon^ 
arising  from  the  posterioi-a  of  the  eyelida. 

tri-a-ken'-i-unir  &    [Triach^nium.] 

tri'-al,  •  thri-all,  *  try-al, ».  tEng.  *ry;  '^o^ 
I.  Ordinary  Language : 
1.  The  act  of  trying  or  testing  In  any  man. 
ner,  as — 

(1)  The  act  of  trying  or  testing  the  strength 
for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  its  effect,  or 
what  can  be  done. 

(2)  The  act  of  testing  the  strength  or  firm* 
ness  of ;  probation, 

"  Before  thou  make  a  trial  of  her  love." 

Shakesp. :  1  Benry  YI.,  v.  & 

(3)  Examination  by  a  test  or  experiments, 
as  in  chemistry,  metallurgy,  or  the  like. 

*'  Now  maketh  he  a  triall  how  much  his  dlsclplei 
baue  profyted  ghostly." — Udal :  Mark  viiL 

(4)  In  the  same  sense  as  II.  2. 

(5)  Experience,  experimental  examination. 
*2.  A  combat  decisive  of  the  merits  of  ft, 

cause. 

*'  I'll  answer  thee  in  any  fair  de^tree 
Of  knightly  tHaV  '  Shakesp.  :  Richard  IL,  1 1, 

3.  That  which  tries ;  that  which  harasses 
or  bears  hard  on  a  person,  trying  his  charao* 
ter,  principle,  patience,  or  firmness ;  a  temp> 
tation  ;  a  test  of  virtue,  firmness,  or  strength 
of  mind. 

"  When  we  speak  of  a  state  of  tt^l,  it  must  be  !•■ 
menibered  that  characters  are  not  only  tried,  of 
proved,  or  detected,  but  that  they  are  genei'ated  also^ 
and  formed,  hycircameta,o.ces.  "—Paley  :  Jfatural  Thvm 
ology,  ch.  xxvL 

4.  A  process  for  testing  qualificatioOt 
capacity,  knowledge,  progress,  and  the  like  J 
an  examination. 

■'  Girl  after  girl  was  call'd  to  trial :  each 
DiBclaim'd  all  knowledge  of  us." 

Tennyson  :  Princess,  \v,  SOSb 

5.  The  state  of  being  tried ;  a  having  to 
suffer  or  experience  something ;  the  state  of 
experiencing  or  undergoing ;  experience. 

"  others  bad  triaZof  cruel  mockingsandBcoorglngi.*' 
— Hebrews  xi.  36. 

6.  Verification,  proof. 

"  They  will  scarcely  believe  this  without  trial.* 
Shakesp. :  Jfuch  Ado  about  Nothing,  ii.  % 

H.  Technically : 

1.  Coursing:  A  single  course  between  two 
greyhounds. 

"  Paradyne  land  Persephone  had  a  terrific  (ri(rt."-« 
F^eld,  Jjin.  28, 18B4. 

2.  Law :  The  examination  of  a  cause  in 
controversy  between  parties  before  a  proper 
tribunal.  Trials  are  either  criminal  or  civil. 
In  criminal  informations  and  indictments, 
wherever  preferred,  trial  must  take  place 
before  a  judge  or  judges  (or  other  presiding 
magistrate)  and  a  jury.  Minor  offences  may 
be  tried  and  disposed  of  summarily  by 
magistrates  without  a  jury.  The  species  of 
trials  in  civil  cases  are  six  in  number :  by 
record,  by  inspection  or  examination,  by 
certificate,  by  witnesses,  by  jury,  and  by  tha 
court.  Trials  by  inspection,  by  certificate, 
and  by  witnesses  are  very  unusual,  but  they 
are  still  recognised  modes  of  trial  in  certain 
cases.  Civil  actions  are  now  tried  (I)  before 
a. judge  or  judges;  (2)  before  a  judge,  sitting 
with  assessors  ;  (3)  before  a  judge  and  jury ; 
(4)  before  an  official  or  special  referee,  with 
or  without  assessors.  The  first  of  these  ia 
now  much  more  common  than  formerly.  In 
ancient  times  there  were  also  trials  by  combat 
and  by  ordeal. 

^  (1)  New  trial :  A  rehearing  of  a  cause 
before  another  jury,  granted  in  cases  where 
the  court,  of  which  the  record  is,  sees  reason 
to  be  dissatisfied  with  a  verdict  on  the  ground 
of  misdirection  by  the  judge  to  the  jury,  a 
verdict  against  the  weight  of  evidence,  ex- 
cessive damages,  the  admission  of  improper 
evidence,  the  discovery  of  fresh  evidence  after 
the  verdict  was  given,  &c. 

(2)  Tri(d  and  error : 

Math. :  A  method  of  mathematical  calcula- 
tion for  attaining  to  results  not  possible  by  a 
more  direct  process.  An  experiment  is  made 
on  the  assumption  that  a  certain  number  is 
the  correct  one.  Then  it  is  seen  how  ranch 
obscure  inaccuracy  this  hypothesis  introduces 
into  the  result,  and  thus  materials  are  obtained 
for  a  new  calculation,  which  directly  leads  to 
the  truth. 

"  Here  we  con  only  go  on  a  method  of  trUU  and 
error."— Airy :  Pop.  Astron,,  p.  239. 

(3)  Tried  at  bar:  [Bab,  s.,  %  3  6]. 


b5il,  bo^;  po^t,  joT^rl;  cat,  ^eU,  chorus,  9liin,  lien9h;  go.  gem;  thin,  this;  siJi,  a?;  expect,  I^enophon,  epst,   -ttg, 
Hdao, -tian  =  sh^n.   -tion, -sion  =  shiin; -tion,  ^on  =  zhU3i.   -cious. -tlous, -sious  =  shus.   -We. -die,  &c  =  |>el,  del. 
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triality— triangularly 


(4)  Trial  by  batUe:  iBattlk,  B.  LI 

(5)  Trial  by  jury:  [Jury]. 

(6)  Triid  by  record :  [Record,  s.  ^  (9)]. 
trial-bit,  s. 

Saddlery :  A  skeleton-'bit  used  to  determine 
the  exact  width  of  the  horse's  mouth,  also  the 
treadth  as  well  as  the  height  of  the  port. 

*  trial-day,  »-    The  day  of  trial* 
"  To  assign  out  trial-da}/,'' 

Shakesp. :  Richard  71.,  1, 1. 

•trial -fire,  5.  A  fire  for  trying  or 
provhig  ;  an  ordeal-fire. 

"  With  trial-Jire  touch  me  bis  fiiiger-eiitl." 

Sliakesp.:  iHerry  WiocB,  V.  S. 

trial-jar,  s.  A  tall  glass  vessel  for  con- 
taining liquids  to  be  tested  by  the  hydro- 
meter. Tlie  mouth  is  preferably  enlarged,  to 
prevent  capillary  adhesion, 

trial-list,  3. 

iaty :  A  list  or  catalogue  of  causes  for  trial. 

teial-square,  s.    A  try-square  (q.v.). 

trial- trip,  s.  An  experimental  trip; 
Bpeuif.,  a  trip  unde  by  a  new  vessel  to  test 
h^x  sailing  qualities/ rate  of  speed,  working 
of  machinery,  &c. 

•tri-S.l'-i-ty,  s.  [Lat.  tria,  nent.  of  tres  = 
=  three.  ]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  three ; 
three  united. 

"There  inny  be  fouud  very  niMiy  dispensations  of 
triilUiei  of  beueficea." — Wharton:  On  Burnet;  JJitt. 
Reform.,  p.  66. 

tri-S.r-lyl,  *.  [Pref.  trl-,  and  Eng.  allyl.^ 
A  compound  containing  three  atoms  of  allyl. 

triallyl-sulphiodide,  a. 

Che^n.  :  (0^115)381.  Obtained  by  hating 
allylic  sulphide  with  niethylic  ioJide.  It 
crystallizes  in  prismatic  crystals,  is  soluble 
in  water,  and  forms  an  alkaline  liquid  with 
silver  oxide. 

*  tri'-a-l6gue,  a.  [Gr.  rpeU  (trcis),  rpla 
(trio)  =  three,  and  Adyos  (logos)  =  a  word,  a  dis- 
course.] A  discoui'se  by  three  speakers;  a 
colloquy  of  thrte  persons. 

"  Triizfoffue  between  T  Biluey,  Eug^h  Latimer,  and 
W,  Kepijs.-—  Wood :  AthencB  Vxon.,  i.  2L 

tri-&m'-yl,  s.  [Pi-ef.  trl-y  and  Eng.  amylj] 
A  compound  containing  three  atoms  of  amyl, 

triamyl-glycerin,  s. 

Chem.:  CisHaeOa  =  ^^^g^)''' l  O3.   Obtained 

by  he-ating  a  mixture  of  acrolein,  amylic  al- 
cohol, and  acetic' acid  to  110^  for  twelve  hours. 
It  is  decomposed  by  dis- 
tillation. 

tri'-an,  a.     [Lat.  tria, 
neut.  of  ires  =  tliree.] 

Her. :  Said  of  an  aspect 
neither  passant  nor  af- 
ronte,  but  midway  be- 
tween tliose  positions. 

ftri-an'-der,  «.   [Trian- 

DREA.] 

Bat. :  Any  individual  of  the  Linnsean  class 
Trianiiria  (q.v.). 

tri-an'-dri-a,  s.  pL    [Pref.  tri-,  and  Gr.  avrjp 

(aiier),  dvSpo^  (cindros)  =  a  male.] 

Bot.  :  The  third  class  of  Linnfeus's  Artificial 
System,  consisting  of  plants  with  three 
stauiens.  Orders  :  Monogynia,  Digynia,  and 
Trigyuia. 

tri'^n'-dri-an,  tri-^'-droiis,  ».     [Tri- 

ANDRIA.] 

Bot. :  Pertaining  or  belonging  to  the  Lin- 
nsean class  Tiiandria;  having  three  distinct 
find  equal  stamens  in  the  same  flower  with  a 
pistil  or  pistils. 

tri'-an-gle,  tri-&n'-gle,  •  try-an-gle,  ». 

[Fr.  triari'jle,  from  Lut.  iriangulum,  neut.  of 
triangulits  =  having  three  angles  :  tria  = 
three,  and  angu!us=  an  angle;  Sp.  &  Port 
triangido;  Ital.  triangolQ.] 

L  Ord.  Lang. :  A  three-cornered  fignre, 
plot  of  ground,  or  the  like.    [11,  fi.J 

IT.  Technically : 

1.  Astron.  :  [TRrANOULUM]. 

2.  Build. :  A  gin  formed  by  three  spars ; 
a  staging  of  three  spars. 

3.  Draughtsmanship  :  A  three  -  cornered 
Btraight-edge,  used  in  conjunction  with  the 


T-square  for  drawing  parallel,  perpendicular, 
or  diagonal  lines.  It  has  one  right  angle,  the 
two  others  being  each  of  45°,  or  one  of  SO"  and 
the  other  of  60°. 

i.  Eccles.  Art:  A  symbol  of  the  Holy 
Trinity  represented  by  an  equilateral  triangle. 
{Trinity.]  ° 

5.  Geom. :  A  portion  of  a  surface  bounded  by 
three  lines,  and  consequently  having  three 
angles.  Triangles  are  either  plane,  spherical, 
or  curvilinear.  A  plane  triangle  is  a  portion 
of  a  plane  bounded  by  three  straight  lines 
called  sides,  and  their  points  of  intersection 
are  the  vertices  of  the  triangle.  Plane  triangles 
may  be  classified  either  with  reference  to 
their  sides  or  their  angles.  Wlieu  classified 
with  reference  to  their  sides,  there  are  two 
classes  :  (1)  Scalene  triangles,  wliich  have  no 
two  sides  equal ;  (2)  Isosceles  triangles,  which 
have  two  sides  equal.  The  isosceles  triangle 
has  a  particular  case,  called  the  equilateial 
triungle,  all  of  whose  sides  are  equal.  Wlicn 
classilied  with  reference  to  their  angles,  tliere 
are  two  classes:  (1)  right-angled  triangles, 
which  have  one  right  angle,  and  (2)  oblique- 
angled  triangles,  all  of  whose  angles  are 
oblique;  subdivided  into  (a)  acute-angled 
triangles,  which  have  all  their  angles  acute  ; 
and  (6)  obtuse-angled  triangles,  which  have 
one  obtuse  angle.  Tlie  sides  and  angles  of  a 
triangle  are  vailed  its  elements ;  the  side  on 
whieh  it  is  supposed  to  stand  is  called  the 
base,  and  the  vertex  of  the  opposite  angle  is 
called  the  vertex  of  the  triangle  ;  the  distance 
from  the  vertex  to  the  base  is  the  altitude. 
Any  side  of  a  triangle  may  be  regarded  as  a 
base,  tliough  in  the  right-angled  triangle  one 
of  the  sides  about  the  right  angle  is  usually 
talcen.  The  three  angles  of  a  plane  ti-iangle 
arc  together  equal  to  two  righ  t  angles,  or  180' ; 
its  area  is  equal  to  half  that  of  a  rectangle  or 
pnralleingram  having  the  same  base  and 
altitude  ;  in  a  right-angled  plane  triangle  the 
square  of  the  side  opposite  the  right  angle  is 
equal  to  the  sum  of  the  squares  of  tlie  other 
two  aides.  The  triangle  being  tlie  fundamental 
figure  of  plane  geometry,  the  investigation 
of  its  pri^perties  is  held  to  be  of  primary 
importance,  and  the  geometry  of  the  triangle  has 
become  a  system  of  its  own.  In  the  discussion 
of  its  properties  the  geometer  considers  alike 
the  area  bounded  by  the  sides  of  the  triangle, 
and  the  outside  regions  of  space  marked  off  by 
those  sides  produced  tu  infinity. 

6.  Mil. :  A  sort  of  frame  formed  of  three 
halberds  to  wluL'h  a  person  was  lashed  to 
undergo  military  punishment.  [Halberd,  ^.J 

7.  Music :  A  bar  of  steel  bent  into  the  form 
of  a  triangle,  having  an  opening  at  one  of  tlie 
lower  angles,  so  that  the  sides  are  of  unequal 
length.  It  is  suspended  by  one  angle  and 
struL'k  with  a  small  rod,  and  is  sometimes  in- 
troduced in  brilliant  musical  passages. 

8.  Pottery:  A  small  piece  of  pottery,  placed 
between  pieces  of  biscuit  ware  in  the  seggar, 
to  prevent  the  adherence  of  the  pieces  when 
fired. 

9.  Surveying:  Since  every  plane  figure  may 
be  regarded  as  cnni|iosed  of  a  certain  number 
of  triangles,  and  as  the  area  of  a  triangle  is 
easily  computed,  the  whole  practice  of  laiid- 
eiirveyiug  is  nothing  moI"e  than  the  measure- 
ment of  a  series  of  plane  triangles, 

Tf  (1)  ArithTtietical  trla'igle :  A  name  given 
to  a  table  of  numbera  arranged  in.  a  triangular 
manner,  and  formerly 
employed  in  arithmet-    J    j 
ical  computation.     It    1    a      1 
is  equivalent  to  a  inul-    J    5      «     J     1 
tiplication  table.    The    J    *    10    1*      51 
first  vertical  column    1    6    15    20    15    •    l 
consisted  of  units ;  the     aritbustical  triarqle. 
second  of  a  series  of 

natural  numbers ;  the  third  of  triangular  num- 
bers ;  the  fourth  of  pyramidal  numbers,  and 

BO  on.      [FlODRATE-N umbers.] 

(2)  Curvilinear  triangle :  A  triangle  whose 
sides  are  curved  lines  of  any  kind  whatever: 
as,  a  spheroidal  triangle,  lying  on  the  surface 
of  an  ellipsoid,  &c. 

(3)  Miztilinear  triangle :  A  triangle  in  which 
some  of  the  lines  are  straight  and  otliers 
Curved. 

(4)  Spherical  triangle :  Spherical  triangles 
take  the  names,  right-angled,  obtuse-angled, 
acute-angled,  scalene,  isosceles,  and  equi- 
lateiial,  in  the  same  casea  as  plane  triangles. 
A  spherical  triangle  is  birectangular,  when  it 
has  two  right  angles,  and  trireetantiular,  when 
it  hag  three  right  angles.    A  trirectanffulair 


triangle  is  one-eighth  of  the  surface  of  tbn 
sphere,  and  is  taken  as  the  unit  of  measure 
for  polyhedral  angles.  Two  spherical  triangles 
are  polar,  when  the  angles  of  the  one  are  sup. 
plements  of  the  sides  of  the  other,  taken  in 
the  same  order.  A  spherical  triangle  is  quad- 
ranfal,  when  one  of  its  sides  is  equal  to  90^ 
[Spherical.] 

(5)  SiippTemenJal  triangle :  [SUPPLBMENTALji 

(6)  Triangle  0/ forces : 

Mech. :  A  term  applied  to  that  proposition 
which  asserts  that  if  three  forces,  represented 
in  magnitude  and  direction  by  the  sides  of  a 
triangle  taken  in  order,  act  upon  a  point,  they 
will  be  in  equilibrium  ;  and,  conversely,  if 
three  forces  acting  upon  a  point,  and  in  equi- 
librium, be  represented  in  direction  by  the 
sides  of  a  triangle  taken  in  order,  they  will 
also  be  represented  in  magnitude  by  the  sides 
of  that  triangle. 

(7)  Triangle  of  Hesselbach : 

Aiiat. :  A  triangular  interval  at  the  part  of 
the  abdominal  wall  through  which  the  du'ect 
inguinal  hernia  passes. 

(8)  Triangle  of  Scarpa : 

Anat. :  A  triangular  depression  between  the 
muscles  covering  the  outer  side  of  the  femur 
and  the  adductor  muscles  on  the  inner  side. 
It  affords  a  passage  for  the  femoral  artery. 

tri'-an-gled  (le  as  el),  a.  [Eng.  tnangl(e); 
•ed.] 

1.  Having  three  angles  ;  triangular. 

2,  Formed  into  triangles. 

tri-an'-gu-lar,  a.  [Fr.  triangulaire,  ft-om 
Lat.  triangularis,  from  triangulus  =  having 
three  angles.]    [Triangle.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  H;iving  three  angles  ;  having 
the  form  of  a  triangle ;  pertaining  to  a  tri- 
angle. 

" Tlio  city  ftselfe  in furme  repvesenitth^trtanffuJar 
flqure."— Zfacftfutff;  Vouaget,  lii.  115. 

2,  Botany : 

(1)  (Of  a  leaf) :  Having  the  figure  of  a  trlangla 
of  any  kind  :  as  the  leaf  of  Betula  alba. 

(2)  (Of  astern,  (£-c.):  Three-edged,  having  three 
acute  angles  with  concave  faces,  trigonal. 

triangular-compasses,  a.  Compasses 
ha\ing  tliree  legs,  two  opening  in  the  usual 
manner,  and  the  third  turning  round  aa 
extension  of  the  central  pin  of  the  other  two, 
besides  having  a  motion  on  its  own  central 
joint.  By  this  instrument  three  points  may 
be  taken  off  at  once,  and  it  is  very  useful  In 
constructing  maps  and  charts. 

triangular-crabs,  s.  pi. 

Zool.  :  A  popular  name  for  the  family 
Maiadse  (q.v.),  from  the  shape  of  the  carapace. 

triangular -file,  5.  The  ordinary,  taper- 
ing hand-saw  file  of  triangular  cross  section. 
Also  known  as  a  three-square  file. 

triangular-level,  if.  A  light  frame  in 
the  shape  of  the  letter  A,  and  having  a  plumb 
line  which  determines  verticality.  It  is  used 
In  levelling  for  drains. 

triangular-numbers,  a.  pi.  [Figuratb- 

KUMBERS.J 

triangular-prism,  •.    A  prism  having 

a  triangular  base. 

triangular -pyramid,  s.    A  pyramid 

whose  base  is  a  triangle,  its  sides  consisting 
of  three  triangles,  which  meet  in  a  point  at 
the  vertex. 

triangular-scale,  a.  A  scale  used  by 
draughtsmen  and  engineers  for  laying  down 
measurements  on  paper.  Each  edge  is  differ- 
ently divided,  giving  a  variety  of  scales  to 
select  from.  The  rule  being  laid  flat  on  the 
paper,  the  distances  required  to  be  laid  down 
can  at  once  be  pricked  off,  dispensing  with 
the  use  of  dividers,  Tliey  are  commonly 
made  of  boxwood,  but  sometimes  of  metal 
— silver,  or  nickel  plated,  or  of  steeU 

•  tri-3.n-gu-l&r'-i-tj^,  •-    [Eng.  triangular; 

-ity.]    The  quality  or  sfeite  of  being  triangular, 
"  We  *ay,  for  instance,  not  only  thftt  certnln  fltfarei 
are  triaiigulftr,  but  we  discourie  of  tHanffitiaritg."— 
Bolingbroke:  Enav  \  ;  On  Human  Knowle^^fe, 

*  tri-an'-gu-lar-lj?,  adv.  [Eng.  triangntars 
-ly.]  In  a  triangular  manner;  after  the  fora 
or  shape  of  a  triangle. 

"Their  further  enclB  .  .  .  ftMd  Irianffularlm.''— 
Dampier:  Voyaget  i/va.  IWl). 


f&te,  fat,  f^re,  amidst,  what,  fSll,  father ;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  h£r,  there ;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;  go,  p6^ 
or»  wore,  wqI^  worl:,  whd»  sou ;  mute,  cub,  ciire,  i^te,  cur,  rdle,  full ;  try,  Syrian,   ae,  ce  =  e ;  ey  =  a ;  q.u  =  lcw« 
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•  tri-an'-gu-la,r-y,  *  tri-an-gu-lar-ie,  a. 

tiiiig.  triangular ;  -y.]    Triangular. 

"  The  two  tHanffutarie  boiies  called  Blncixiital."— 
Urquhart :  Rabelais,  bk.  i.,  ch.  xliv. 

tri-an'-gu-late,  v.t.  &  i.  [Lat.  triangul{us) 
=  tliree-ahgled  ;  Eng.  suflf.  -ate.] 

A.  Traiisitive: 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  To  make  triangular  orthree- 
conieretl. 

2.  Sitrv.:  To  divide  into  triangles;  tosurvey 
by  dividing  into  triangles. 

B.  Intmtis.  :  To  survey  by  the  method  of 
triaiigulation. 

"  Eiiiiiinjei-s  were  often  compelled  to  triangulate 
Iroiii  the  uijpoaite  aide  to  uuiik  out  the  course  of  the 
ro:vH."  —'icrioner's  Magazine,  Aug.,  1877,  p.  455. 

tri-an-gu-la'-tion,  s.    [Triangulate.] 

*  1.  Old.  Lang.  :  The  act  of  triangulating ; 
the  reduction  uf  an  area  to  triangles. 

2,  Sun:  :   The  operation  of  measuring  the 

elements  necessary  to  determine  the  triangles 
into  whicli  the  country  to  be  surveyed  is  sup- 
posed to  be  divided.  The  term  is  piincipally 
used  in  geodesic  surveynig,     [Trianglk,  9.] 

•  tri-aa'-gu-loid,  a.  [Lat.  triangul{u^)  = 
three-cornered,  and  Gr.  ei6o?  (eidos)  =  form, 
appearance.]  iSouiewhat  resembling  a  triangle 
in  shape. 

Tii-an'-gu-luin,  s.  [Mod.  Lat.,  from  Lat. 
triaitgulus  =^  a  triangle.] 

Astron.:  The  Triangle;  one  of  the  forty- 
eight  ancient  constellations.  It  is  of  small 
size,  and  is  situated  south-east  of  Andromeda, 
Horth  of  Aries,  and  west  of  Perseus.  The 
largest  star,  o  Triauguli,  is  only  of  the  third 
magnitude. 

Triangulum-australe.  ;>'■ 

Astron. :  The  Southern  Triangle ;  a  southern 
constellation  of  small  size,  but  having  the 
three  stars  which  define  it  so  prominent  that 
they  are  sometimes  called  the  Triangle  stars. 
The  constellation  is  between  Pavo  and  Cen- 
taur us. 

*  Triangulum-minus,  s. 

Astron.  :  The  Lesser  Triangle ;  an  obsolete 
constellation  of  small  size  between  Triangulum 
(q.v).  and  Aries.  It  was  established  by 
Hevelius. 

Iri-a-nd-sper'-ma,  s.  [Gr.  rpiavtap  (trianor) 
=  she  that  has  three  husbands,  and  o-Tre'p/ia 
(sperma)  =  seed.] 

Bot.  :  A  genus  of  Cuourbiteffi,  akin  to 
Brj'onia,  but  having  only  three  seeds.  They 
are  climbing  plants,  with  tendrils  and  nio- 
ncecious  flowers.  Stamens  three,  ovary  three- 
celle-'  Fruit  globular,  fleshy.  Natives  of 
th'  vVest  Indies  and  Brazil.  Triaiiosj-ernia 
<.dfolia^  called  also  Bryonia  jidfolia,  is  an 
active  purgative,  and  said  to  be  a  i:iurifier  of 
the  blood.  T.  Tayxiya  is  given  in  Brazil  in 
small  doses  as  an  emetic,  and  in  large  ones  as 
a  pu'^ative. 

%r^-sin'-tlie-ma,  s.  [Pref.  tri-,  and  Gr.  av6o^ 
yinthos)  =  a  ilowtT.  So  named  because  the 
Dowers  are  generally  disposed  m  threes.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Sesuvese.  Sepals  obloncr, 
coloured  on  the  inside  ;  stamens  five  to 
twelve  ;  styles  one  or  two,  filitoi'in  ;  capsule 
oblong,  truncate,  circumscissile.  Weeds  from 
the  tropical  parts  of  both  hemispheres  and 
the  sub-tropics  of  Africa.  Triantheina crystal- 
Una,  T.  monogyna  (T.  obcordata  of  Roxburgh), 
T.  pentandra,  and  T.  decandria,  are  natives  of 
India.  The  tender  leaves  and  the  tops  of  the 
second  and  third  sjjecies  are  eaten  by  the 
natives;  the  seeds  of  the  first  also  serve  as 
food  during  famine.  'T.  pentandra  is  nsed  as 
an  astringent  ju  abdominal  diseases,  and  is 
said  to  produce  abortion.  The  roots  of  T. 
decandra  and  2'.  monogyna,  the  latter  com- 
bined with  ginger,  are  given  as  cathartics. 

♦Tl-ar'-chee,  «.  [Pref.  tri-,  and  Eng.  arch 
(q-v.)./ 

Ber. :  Formed  of  three  arches  ;  having  three 
arclies. 

"  trt-ar-chy,  s.  [Gr.  rpeis  (treis)  =  three,  and 
apxn  (arcJie)  =  rule,  government.]  Govern- 
ment by  three  persons. 

"TiierelyelL)etweeiiea.nd  about  thene  citties.  certain 
I   CHardiiea,  coutaiiiiiig  every  one  of  thejii  as  innch  as 
;iii   whole    couutrey."— /*.    Holland:  I'Unie,   bk.  v., 
cIj.  3tviil. 

*  tri-ar'-i-an,  a.  [Lat.  triarli  =  the  veteran 
Roman  soldiers,  who  were  stationed  in  the 


third  rank  from  the  front,  when  the  troops 
were  drawn  up  in  order  of  battle,  from  tres  = 
three  ;  the  other  two  were  knovvii  as  hastati 
and  principes.]  Occupying  the  third  rank  or 
place. 

'■  Let  the  brave  second  and  Triarian  band 
Firm  against  all  Impressiun  etaud." 

Cowley :  Restoration  of  Cliarles  II, 

tri-ar'-thra,  s.  [Pref.  tri-,  and  Gr.  apfipov 
(arthron)  =  a  joint.] 

1.  Zool. :  A  genus  of  Rotatoria,  family  Hy- 
datinsea,  with  tiiree  or  more  sjiecies.  Eyes 
two ;  frontal  jaws  two,  each  bidentaie  ;  loot 
simply  styliforni;  body  with  lateral  append- 
ages; movement  jerking. 

2.  Pakeont.  :  A  genus  of  Conoceplialida-, 
from  the  Upper  Cambrian  and  Lower  Silurian, 

tri' -as,  s.     [Gr.  =  the  number  three.] 
Geol, :  The  Triassic  System  (q.v.). 

tri-as'~sic»  a.  [Eng.  trios;  -ic.]  Pertaining 
to,  fuuiid  in,  or  characteristic  of  the  Tjias. 
[Triassic-system.] 

Triassic-period,  s. 

Geol.  :  The  p^iriod  during  which  the  rocks  of 
the  Triassic  system  were  being  deposited. 

Triassic-system,  s. 

Geol. :  The  lowest  great  division  of  the 
Mesozoic  rucks.  The  name  Trias  came  from 
Germany,  and  was  designed  to  imply  tliat  in 
the  south-west  and  noiih-west  portions  of 
that  countiy,  wheie  these  rocks  are  more 
fully  developed  than  they  are  either  in  Eng- 
land or  B'raiice,  they  are  naturally  divided 
into  three  seiies  of  beds:  the  Kenper  sand- 
stone above,  the  Muschelkalk  (a  marine  lime- 
stone) in  the  middle,  and  the  Bunter  sandstone 
below.  The  Keuper  and  Bunter  are  reiire- 
sented  in  England,  the  intermediate  iMuschel- 
kalk  is  wholly  wanting.  The  Triassic-sybtem 
is  well  developed  m  th«  United  Stu,teb  and 
parts  of  Canada,  as  iu  Nova  Sculia,  Piiiice 
Edward  I&luud,  and  British  Culumbia.  In 
the  Easteru  States  it  extends  from  tlie  Coni,ec- 
ticut  Valley  and  the  weat  side  of  the  Iludst  u 
River  tu  Virginia  and  North  Carolina.  Stiata 
believed  to  be  of  the  same  age  extend  from 
tlie  eastern  borders  of  the  Rouky  Mountains 
into  California,  and  similar  strata  exist  in 
Alaska.  A  prominent  lithological  fe;itnre  of 
these  beds  is  the  abundant  presence  of  brick- 
red  sandstones  and  marls,  while,  like  the 
similar  rocks  of  Europe,  they  contain  few 
fossils.  Animal  tracks  and  footprints,  however, 
are  of  frequent  occurrence,  especially  in  the 
Connecticut  Valley.  This  absence  of  fossils  is 
not  the  case  in  the  Trias  of  California,  vhich 
yields  a  plentiful  marine  fauna.  Rocks  of 
Triassic  age  occur  also  in  South  Africa,  in 
Australia  and  India,  &c.  Tht?  Triatjsic  period 
was  one  of  abundant  life,  and  many  traces  of 
its  life  history  have  been  recovered.  The  pre- 
dominant plants  were  cycads,  horse-tails,  ferns, 
and  conifers.  The  animal  forms  included 
many  striking  reptiles  and  amphibians.  The 
foot-prints  of  Labyrinthodonts  are  abundant, 
and  lizard-like  reptiles  Avere  numeruris,  wliile 
crocodiles  fir.=t  appeared  during  this  period. 
The  extinct  group  of  IHnosauie  ako  now  fiist 
appeared — tcirestijal  reptiles  which  walked  on 
their  hind  feet.  These  being  three-toed,  their 
impressions  in  the  sandstones  were  long  taken 
t>)  be  those  of  gigantic  birds.  There  were 
other  remarkable  reptiles,  and  the  Trias  is 
of  great  interest  as  having  yielded  the  earliest 
remains  oi  mammals,  small  marsupial  creatures, 
with  some  affinity  to  the  Banded  Ant-eater 
of  Australia.  In  Great  Britain  the  Triassic 
fossils  are  few;  nine  genera  and  twelve  species 
of  plants  are  known,  including  Ferns,  snme  of 
tliem  arborescent,  EquiseticciV,  Coniferse,  and 
Cycadaceffi;  of  animals  there  are,  according 
to  Etheridge,  tliiity-flve  foraminifera,  eight 
actinozoans,  one  echinuderm,  five  crustaceans, 
of  which  tlu:  nmst  abundant  is  Estheria  minuta, 
one  brachiop(jd,  si,\ty-sevcn  other  molluscs, 
thirty-five  fishes,  tlurty-one  amphibians  and 
reptiles,  and  four  mammals.  In  the  Alpine 
1  etii:  ms  of  Europe  the  Trias  is  lai  gely  developed, 
the  beds  attaining  a  thickufss  of  many 
thousand  feet,  and  forming  langes  of  moun- 
tfiins,  consistinj::  of  limestonos  overlaid  with 
shales,  marls,  dolomites,  &c.  The  character  of 
the  rocks  heie  indicates  deposition  in  open 
ocean  waters,  while  those  of  Northern  Europe 
seem  to  have  accunudated  in  inland  seas. 
In  England  there  are  many  outcrops  of 
Triassic  rocks. 
tri-at'-ic,  «.  [Etym.  doubtftil.]  (See  com- 
pound.) 


triatic-stay,  s. 

NaiU. :  A  rope  connected  at  its  ends  to  the 
heads  of  the  fore  and  main  mast,  and  having 
a  thimble  spliced  to  its  bight  for  the  attach- 
ment of  the  stay-tackle,  by  which  boatSj 
heavy  freight,  and  speck  are  hoisted  aboard. 

tri  -  a  -  torn' -  ic,  a.  [Pref.  £ri-,  and  Eng, 
atovlic]  Containing  tliree  atoms  iu  the  mole 
cule.    [Ozone.] 

trlatomic-alcohol,  s. 

Chem. :  An  alcohol  cuntaining  three  atoms 
of  replaceable  hydrogen  in  the  oxatylic  por- 
tion of  the  radical. 

tri'-bal,  ct.  [Eng.  trib(ti);  -at.]  Belonging  or 
pertaining  to  a  tribe;  characteristic  of  a 
tribe. 

"  A  system  of  tribal  food  -  prohibitiona.— 7"^ tof .' 
Prim.  Cult.  (ed.  187.1),  li,  ^J5. 

tri'-bal-i§m,  s.  [Eng.  tribal;  -ism.]  Tlie 
condition  or  state  of  existing  or  living  iu 
separate  tribes  ;  tribal  feeling. 

t  tri'-toal-ist,  s.  [Eng.  tribal;  -ist]  One  of 
a  tribe.' 

tri-bas'-ic,  a.     [Pref.  tri-,  and  Eng.  basic.] 
Chem.  :  A  term  apidied  to  an  acid  in  which 
three  atoms  of  hydrogen  have  been  replaced 
by  a  metal  or  organic  radical. 

trib -ble,  s.    [Etym.  doubtful.] 

Paper-making:  A  large  horizontal  frame  in 

the  loft  or  drying-room  of  a  paper-mill,  having 
wires  stretched  across  it  for  the  suspension  of 
sheets  of  paper  while  drying. 

tribe^  s.     [Fr.  trlhu,  from  Lat.  tribus  =  one  of 
the  three  bodies  into  whicli  the'  Romans  were 
originally  divided,  from  tri-,  stem  of  ti^es  = 
three  ;  Sp.  tribu  ;  Ital.  tribii.] 
1.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  One  of  the  three  bodies  into  which  the 
Romans  were  divided.  Originally  the  united 
people  was  divided  into  three  tribes,  which 
bore  respectively  the  names  :  (1)  Rauines  or 
Rainnenses,  (2)  Titles,  Titienses,  or  Tatiensos, 
(3)  Luceres  or  Lucerenses.  The  name  of  th^; 
first,  according  to  the  belief  of  the  later 
Romans,  was  taken  from  Romulus,  that  i>f 
the  second  from  Tatius,  and  that  of  the  tlii.i 
was  connected  with  the  Etruscan  word  Lu- 
cuino  (q.v.).  At  the  head  of  each  tribe  wa.s  a 
captain,  called  TriMimts,  and  the  members  'f 
the  same  tribe  were  termed,  in  reference  to 
each  other,  Tribides.  By  the  reorganization 
effected  by  Bervins  TuUius,  the  whole  Roninu 
people  were  divided  into  thirty  tribes,  twenty- 
six  of  these  being  Tribus  Rustlcce,  and  four 
Tribus  Urbance.  This  arrangement  was 
strictly  local ;  each  individual  possessed  of 
landed  property  being  enrolled  in  the  Rustic 
Tribe  corresponding  to  the  region  in  which 
kis  property  lay,  and  those  who  were  not 
landowners  being  included  in  one  or  other  of 
the  City  Tribes. 

"  Have  you  collected  tliera  hy  tribes  t" 

Shakesp.  ;  Coriolauua,  lit  8. 

2.  A  division,  class,  or  distinct  portion  of 
a  peoiile  or  nation,  from  whatever  cause  the 
division  or  distinction  may  have  arisen. 

"  In  tribes  and  nations  to  divide  thy  tniin." 

Pope :  Uonier ;  iliaii  ii,  431. 

3.  A  family,  race,  or  body  of  people  having 
a  particular  descent ;  a  family  or  series  of 
generations  descending  from  the  same  pro- 
genitor and  kept  distinct. 

"  Cursed  be  my  tribe, 
If  I  forgive  him. ' 

Shakesp, :  Merchant  of  Venice,  1.  8. 

4.  A  separate  body ;  a  number  considered 
collectively. 

5.  A  nation  of  savages,  forming  a  subdivi- 
sion of  a  race ;  a  body  of  uncivilized  people 
united  under  one  leader  or  government. 

"  The  aboriginal  tribes  were  frleudlj'."— -VncowTay ; 
Hist.  Eng.,  eh.  xxiv. 

6.  A  Jiuinber  of  persons  of  any  character  or 
profession  ;  a  term  used  in  contempt. 

"  Folly  and  \  ice  ave  easy  to  describe. 
The  coaiuioii  Bub^ecta  of  our  scribbling  trihe, ' 
IvO!,comvion. 

II.  Xat.  Science:  A  division  of  a  natural 
order  ;  a  grade  in  the  classification  of  animals 
and  plants  immediately  below  au  order,  and 
in  most  cases  immediately  above  a  family, 
unless  the  grade  of  suh-triiie  require  to  be  in- 
tercalated. In  Zoology  it  has  various  tennina: 
tions  :  as  Dentimstres,  Tetramerc,  .*ic.  In 
Botany  it  often  ends  in  -eft; :  as,  Loterc.  The 
word  has  not  always  been  used  in  the  same 


bSil.  btfp- ;  p^rit,  jS^l ;  cat,  9ell,  chorus,  9liln,  bengh  ;  go,  gem ;  thin,  this ;  sin,  as ;  expect,  ^enophon,  e^ist.    ph  =  i; 
-eiau,  -tian  =  shan.    -tion,  -Bion  =  sbiin ;  -fion,  -§iou  =  zhim.    -cious,  -tious,  -sioua  =  shiis.    -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  bsl,  d^L 
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tribe— tribute 


as  now.  Linuseus  {System  NaturcBy  iL  3) 
employed  it  for  what  would  now  be  called 
m  sab-kingdom,  enumerating  three  tribes  of 
vegetables,  Monocotyledoues,  Dicotyledon  es, 
and  Acotyledones.  Some  other  naturalists 
bave  made  a  tribe  a  division  of  a  family. 

*tnbe,v.U  [Tribe,  «.]  To  divide  or  diatri- 
bate  into  tribes ;  to  classify  by  tribes. 

"OarfowL  ttJti,  aud  Quadrupeds  are  well  tribed  by 
Mr.  WlUobt^tita  and  lu.  Ray.'—JficolaMt :  Ena.  But, 

tnbe§i'-llian,  s.  [Eng.  trihe,  and  manJl  A 
member  of  a  tribe  or  clan ;  a  clansman. 

"  The  eorla  aiid  tbe  ealdormen  could  bat  lead,  they 
oould  not  constrain  the  will  of  their  fellow  tribes. 
men."— Gardiner  &  MuUinger:  Introd.  to  Bng.  Eiat., 
ch-iL 

tl^'-let,  tnb'-o-let,  trib'-6u-let, «.    [Fr. 

L  Forging:  A  mandrel  used  In  forging 
tabes,  nuts,  and  rings,  and  for  other  purposes. 
The  nut  having  been  cut  from  the  bar,  the 
hole  is  punched  and  enlarged  by  the  triblet, 
which  also  serves  as  a  handle  while  the  nut  is 
being  finished  on  the  anvil.  In  the  case  of  a 
ring,  the  parts  having  been  joined,  the  ring  is 
fashioned  and  shaped  on  the  triblet, 

2.  The  mandrel  in  a  machine  for  making 
lead-pipe. 

tri-bom'-e-ter,  s.  [Gr.  Tptj3a>  ((ri&ff)  =  to 
rub,  aud  fjiCTpov  (metron)  =  a  measure.]  An 
apparatxis  resembling  a  sled,  used  iu  esti- 
mating the  friction  of  rubbing  sur&ces. 

tri-bd-ni-dph'-or-us,  s.  [Gr.  TpCfiiav  (tribon) 
^  a  cloak,  and  <l}op6'!  (pJioros)  =  bearing.] 

ZooU:  A  genus  of  Llmacidge,  with  three 
species,  from  Australia.  Mantle  small,  tri- 
angular ;  back  with  an  almost  imperceptible 
flirrow ;  teeth  with  wavy  edges. 

tlib'-du-let,  a.    [Triblet.] 

trlb'-racll,  s.    [Lat.  trlhrachus,  from  Gr.  rpi- 

fSpa^vs  (pnhTOcTms),  from  rpi-  («ri-)  =  three, 

and  jSpaxvs  (prachus)  =  short ;  Fr,  trWraqiie.^ 

Pros, :  A  poetic  foot  of  three  short  syllables, 

as  m£  I  Ii  I  us. 

tri-brSc'-te-ate,  a.     [Pref.  trir,  and  Eng. 
bracteate  (q.v.J.] 
Bot. :  Having  three  bracts. 

teib'-ri-al,  a.    [Lat.  trUms  =  a  tribe,  and  Eng 

BufF.  'CU.]    Of  or  pertaining  to  a  tribe  ;  tribal. 

"  For  which  he  proposes  and  defines  a  tribual  chsr 

meter." — Gardener^  Chronicle,  No,  4o3,  p.  374.    {1881.) 

•triib-U-lg-r.o.  [Tribe.]  Of  or  pertaining 
to  a  tribe;  tribaL 

trib-n-la'-tion»   *  trlb-n-la^d-onn,   s. 

[Fr,  tribulation^  from  liat.  tribulationemf 
accus.  of  «ri6M&rfio  =  distress,  affliction,  from 
Pribulaius,  pa,  par.  of  tribulo  — to  press,  to 
oppress,  from  tribulum  =  a  thrashing-sledge 
for  separating  grain  from  its  husk.  It  was  in 
the  form  of  a  wooden  platform,  studded  be- 
neath with  sharp  bits  of  flint  or  with  iron 
teeth.] 

1.  That  which  causes  affliction  or  distress ; 
a  severe  affliction,  trouble,  or  trial. 

•'  When  triiutation  or  persecution  ariseth  because 
of  the  word,  by  aud  by  he  Is  offended."— J/afe.  xiii.  2L 

2.  A  state  of  severe  affliction  or  distress. 

Irt-bu'-le-se,  s.  pi.  [Lat.  trilml{'us);  Lat. 
fcm.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -ece.} 

BoU  :  A  section  of  Zygophyllacese,  having 
the  seeds  without  albumen. 

trib'-n-liis,  s,  [Lat,  from  Gr,  Tpi|3oAos  {trl- 
holos)~&  caltrap  (q.v.),  various  plants  with 
fruit  like  caltraps  ;  spec.  (1)  Tribulus  terrestris, 

,    (2)  Fagonia  cretica,  (a)  Trapa  Tiatans  (q.v.).] 

p        Bot.:  The  typical  genus  of  Tribuleae  (q.v.). 

I    Calyx    five-parted;   petals    five,    spreading; 

I  stamens  ten ;  style  short  or  absent ;  stigma 
five-rayed.  Fruit  of  five  capsular,  pentagonal 
earpels,  spinous  or  tubercular  on  the  back ; 
cells  five,  indehiscent ;  seeds  many.  Tropical 
and  sub-tropical  regions.  Tribulus  terrestris 
(LinaX  ft^ni  which  T.  lanuginosus  (Linn.)  is 
not  distinct,  is  a  trailing  annual,  about  nine 
Inches  long,  with  yellow  flowers,  found  in 
many  of  the  warm  countries,  including  India, 
the  south  of  Europe,  and  the  West  Indies. 
fn  the  last-named  locality,  where  it  is  called 
Tnrkey  Blossom,  it  is  sometimes  cultivated 
In  garaens  for  Its  ft-agrant  flowers.  In  pas- 
tures the  prickly  fruits  wound  the  feet  of  cattle. 


Fowls  feed  and  become  fat  upon  the  plant,  of 
which  they  are  very  fond.  In  India  fts  fruits 
are  regarded  as  cooling,  diuretic,  astringent, 
and  tonic ;  they  are  given  in  painful  mictu- 
rition, calculus,  urinary  affections,  and  gonor- 
rhoea. Sometimes  the  firuit  and  root  are 
boiled  to  form  a  medicated  liquid.  Another 
Indian  species,  T.  alatius,  has  similar  quali- 
ties. The  South  American  T.  cistoides  is  an 
aperient,  r.  terrestris  may  very  possibly  be 
the  **  thistle  "  of  Matt,  viL  16,  and  fiie  •*  brier  " 
of  Heb.  vi.  8. 

tii-bu'-ngl,  •  tri-bu-nall, «.    CLatJ   [Tri- 

£UNE.] 

1.  The  seat  of  a  judge  ;  the  bench  on  which 
a  Judge  and  his  associates  sit  for  administer- 
ing justice. 

"  This,  goddMfl,  this  to  hifl  remembmuee  call. 
Embrace  bia  knees,  at  hU  tribunal  fall." 

Pope  :  Homer;  lUad  L  681. 

2.  Hence,  a  court  of  justice. 

*"  The  ordinary  tribunaU  were  about  to  resume  their 
tancuoDBJ"—'MacaiUay :  ffUt.  Eng.,  ch.  xi. 

3.  In  EYance,  a  gallery  or  eminence  in  a 
church  or  other  place  in  whidi  the  musical 
performers  are  placed. 

1  Trihuma  <^  PenaiKw,  Tribunal  oj  Con' 

fession: 

Boman  Church ;  The  internal  court  (Jbrztm 

intenium),  in  which  the  Church,  through  her 

priests    acting  judicially,  remits  or  retains 

sins  ;  the  sacrament  of  penance. 

"  Censures  can  be  imposed,  according  to  the  ordinary 
law,  by  ecclesiasticB  poMessliig  Jarisdictlou  in  the  ex- 
ternal courts  (forum  externum,  as  distinct  from  the 
internal  court,  or  tribunal  <^  cottfesstonV'—AddU  A 
Arnold:  CatJi.  Diet.,  p.  135. 

*  trib'-U-nar-J^,  a.     [Bng.   tribun(e);  -ary.} 
Of  or  pertaining  to  a  tribune  or  tribunes; 

tribunltiaL 

*  trib'-U-nate,  a,    [Lat.  triburiatus,  from  trir 
hunus  =  a  tribune  (q,v.).3    Tribuneship, 

"Before  the  sncc^siou  of  the  tribunate  and  mant- 
lestly  In  the  decemvirate."— vSmiCA;  CommonweiUth, 

oh.  IT. 

trib'-nne,  tri'-bune.  *  trl-bun,  s.    [Lat. 

tribunus  =  a  tribune,  prop.  =  the  chief  of,  or 
elected  by,  a  tribe,  from  <ri&2«=a  tribe  (q.v.); 
Ft,  iribun  ;  Sp.,  Port,,  &  ItaL  tribuno.\ 

1.  EoTnan  Antiq. :  Properly,  the  chief  magis- 
trate of  a  tribe.  There  were  several  kinds  of 
officers  in  the  Roman  state  that  bore  the  title, 

(1)  The  plebeian  tribunes,  who  were  first  cre- 
ated after  the  secession  of  the  commonalty  to 
the  Mens  Sacer  (a.u.c.  260),  as  one  of  the  con- 
ditions of  its  return  to  the  city.  They  were 
especially  the  magistrates  and  protectors  of 
tlie  commonalty,  and  no  patrician  could  be 
elected  to  the  oflQce.  At  their  first  appoint- 
ment  the  power  of  the  tribunes  was  very 
small,  being  confined  to  the  assembling  of  the 
plebeians  and  the  protection  of  any  individual 
from  patrician  aggression ;  but  their  persons 
were  sacred  and  inviolable,  and  this  privilege 
consolidated  their  other  powers,  which,  in  the 
later  ages  of  the  republic,  grew  to  an  enor- 
mous height,  and  were  finally  incorporated 
with  the  functions  of  tlie  other  chief  magis- 
tracies in  the  person  of  the  emperor.  The 
number  of  the  tribunes  varied  from  two  to 
ten,  and  each  of  these  might  annul  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  rest  by  putting  in  his  veto. 

(2)  Military  tribunes  were  first  elected  in  the 
year  a.u.c.  310,  in  the  place  of  the  consuls,  ia 
consequence  of  the  demands  of  the  com* 
raonalty  to  be  admitted  to  a  share  of  the 
supreme  power.  This  measure  was  not,  how- 
ever, a  complete  concession  of  their  demands, 
but,  iu  fact,  evaded  them  in  a  great  degree ; 
for  the  tribunate  was  not  invested  with  the 
full  powers  or  honours  of  the  consulate,  not 
being  a  curule  magistracy,  and,  though  it  was 
open  to  all  the  people,  patricians  were  almost 
invariably  chosen.  The  number  of  the  mili- 
tary tribunes  was  sometimes  six  and  some- 
times three.  For  above  seventy  years  some- 
times consuls  were  elected  and  sometimes 
military  tribunes ;  at  last  the  old  order  was 
permanently  restored,  but  the  plebeians  were 
admitted  to  a  share  of  it.  (3)  Legionary  tri- 
bunes, or  tribunes  of  the  soldiers,  were  the 
chief  officers  of  a  legion,  six  in  number,  who 
commanded  under  the  consul^  each  in  his 
turn,  usually  about  a  month ;  m  battle  each 
led  a  cohort. 

**  These  are  the  tribunes  of  the  people, 
The  tongues  o'  the  comuiou  montli ;  I  qd  despise 
them.  Shaketp.  :  Cortotanut,  iL  2. 

2.  A  bench  or  elevated  place ;  a  raised  seat 
or  stand.    Specif: 
*  (1)  The  throne  of  a  bishop. 


(2)  A  sort  of  pulpit  or  rostrum  where  ft 
speaker  stands  to  address  an  audience. 

"  She  had  scarcely  stepped  off  the  tribune  wh&n  lib 
Debarry  entered,  and  tuere  was  a  commotion  which 
made  her  v/aif— George  Eliot :  Felix  Bolt, 

trib -une-ship,  tri '-bane-ship,  &    [En^ 

tribune;  -ship.]  The  office  or  post  of  a  tri* 
buile  ;  the  period  during  which  one  holds  the 
office  of  tribune. 

"  But  to  eay  a  truth,  this  tribuneship  bavins  taken 
originally  the  first  beglniilng  from  the  common  peoutft 
is  great  and,  mighty  in  regard  that  it  ia  popular.  -» 
/>.  BoUand:  Plutar<^,  p^  718. 

•  trib -u - ni' - ^ian,    *  trib-u-ni'-tia^ * 
(ti  as  sh),  *  trib-u-ni'-tlous,  a.    [Lat 
tribunicivSf  tribunitius,  from  tribimus  =  a  tri 
bune  (q.v.).]     Pertaining  to,   befitting,    o 
characteristic  of  a  tribune  or  tribunes. 

*  O  happy  ages  of  our  ancestors  I 
Beneath  the  ktngs  aiid  tribunitial  pon-««. 
One  Jail  did  all  their  criminals  restrain." 

Dryden:  Juvenal,  ill,  490k 

•  trfb'-ni-tar-I-l^,  adv,  [Eng.  tributary:  -?tf.| 
In  a  tributary  manner. 

*trib'-n-tar-i-uess,  s.    (Eng.  tributary; 
•nessJl  The  quality  or  state  of  being  tributaiXi 

tiib^-u-tar-Jr,  *  trib-u-tar-le,  a.  &  «,  [Fr. 

tributairet  from  Lat.  tributarius  =  paying  til" 
bute,  from  tributum  =  tribute  (q.v.) ;  Sp,, 
Port,  &  ItaL  tributario,] 

A.  Asa^ective: 

L  Paying  tribute  to  another,  whether  under 
compulsion,  as  an  acknowledgment  of  sub> 
mission  or  dependeuce,  or  voluntarily,  to 
secure  protection  or  for  the  purpose  of  pur^ 

chasing  peace. 

"  Viewed  a  Deliverer  with  disdain  and  hativ 
Who  left  them  still  a  tributary  state." 

Oowper.-  ExpoatuloHun,  tU. 

•  2.  Subject,  subordinate. 

**  These  he,  to  trace  his  tributary  goda. 
By  course  commits  to  several  govemmeata,* 

MUton:  Co*ium,U, 

*  3.  Paid  in  or  as  tribute. 

**  At  this  tomb  my  tributary  teats  t  Tendar.** 

Bhakeap. :  Titus  Andrmi^Mli,  L 

4.  Yielding  supplies  of  anything;  aerrlns 
to  form  or  make  up  a  greater  ol^ject  of  the 
same  kind. 

"  Poor  tributary  rivers." 

Shaketp.  :  <^/mbeUn«,  ii;  8. 

B.  As  substantive : 

1.  Ord.  Lang, :  An  individual  governmont 
or  state  which  pays  tribute  or  a  stated  sura  to 
another,  whether  as  an  acknowledgment  of 
submission  or  dependence,  or  to  secure  pro- 
tection, or  for  the  purpose  of  purchasing 
peace, 

"But  whether  or  no  they  are  tributaries  to  tka 
Russians,  we  could  never  Qnd  oaiL."— Cooks  Third 
Voyage,  bk.  vi.,  ch.  xL 

2.  Geog. :  A  stream  which  directly  or  U* 
directly  contributes  water  to  another;  am 
affluent. 

tHb -ute,  *  trib-ut, «.  [Fr.  tribut,  from  Lat. 
tribut%iin  =  tribute,  prop.  neut.  sing,  of  tri- 
butvs,  pa.  par.  of  trihuo  =  to  assign,  to  allot, 
to  pay,  from  tribus  =  a  tribe  (q.v.) ;  Sp.,  Poit» 
&  Ital.  t^i^Uo.] 
L  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  An  annual  or  stated  sum  of  money  ^ 
other  valuable  thing  paid  by  one  priuc«  «r 
nation  to  another,  either  as  an  acknowledgment 
of  submission  and  dependence,  or  to  secm« 
protection,  or  to  purchase  peace,  or  by  virtue 
of  some  treaty. 

"  Forbedynge  trlbutis  to  be  kouqh  to  the  wueeKur 
and  Belynge  that  himsilf  Is  Ciist  a  kyniL"— 'tKucJIA  ■ 
LuJcexyAW. 

2.  The  state  of  being  under  the  obligatun 
to  pay  such  sum ;  the  obligation  of  contd* 
buting :  as.  To  lay  a  country  under  Prifyute.      1 

*  3.  That  which  was  paid  by  a  sut^iect  to 
the  sovereign  of  a  country ;  a  tax.  i 

4.  Apersonalcontribution;  something  giv<eb  ( 
or  contributed  ;  anytliing  done  or  given  out  oi 
devotion  or  as  due  or  deserved :  as,  a  tHbvst& 
of  affection  or  of  respect.  , 

IL  Mining: 

1.  Work  performed  In  the  excavation  «t  mt% 
in  a  mine,  as  distinguished  from  tut-work, 
which  is  upon  the  non-metalliferous  rode,  as 
in  sinking  shafts  and  the  driving  of  adits  tmA 
drifts. 

"Some  twelve  men  are  now  working  old  dnwift  «ob- 
rantratlng  on  tribxUe."— Money  Market  Saaiem,  A^ 

2,  The  proportion  of  ore  which  the  trllrator 
or  workman  receives  for  his  labour. 


&.t,  fSire,  amidst,  what,  f^U,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go^  pfit 
\  wore,  wglf,  work,  whd,  son;  mute.  cub.  ciire,  ^nite,  cor.  r^e,  fall;  try,  SSrrian.    ce,  oa  =  e;  ey  =  a;  qu  ==  lew. 
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tribute-money,  s.  Money  paid  as  tri- 
bute. 

"  They  that  received  triimte-monet/,"~JIatt.  xrU.  2. 

tribute-pitch,  s. 

Mining:  The  limited  portion  of  a  lode 
which  is  set  to  a  company  of  tributers,  beyond 
which  they  are  not  for  the  time  being  per- 
mitted to  work. 

•  trib'-ute,  v.f.  [Tribute,  s.}  To  pay  as  tri- 
bute. 

"  Tributin^  most  precious  momenta  to  the  sceptre  of 
s  fan."—  IVhitlock  :  Manners  qf  the  English. 

trib'-ut-er,  s.     [Eng.  tribut(e);  -er.] 

Mining:  One  who  excavates  ore  from  a 
mine  ;  one  who  works  on  tribute. 

"The  tributers  work  only  at  the  extraction  of  ore. 
They  form  themaelvea  into  parties  who  agree  to  work 
a  portion  of  a  lode  for  a  given  time  In  the  best  manner 
tliey  call, 'receiving  as  their  remunei'ation  a  certain 
portion  of  the  value  of  the  ores  raised,  as  may  he 
ajiieed  upon."— CtwacH'*  Tedmical  Educator,  Hi.  64. 

tri'-ca,  s.  [Probably  from  Lat.  tric<x  (pi.)  =  (1) 
trifles,  toys  ;  (2)  vexations,  perplexities,  from 
Trica,  an  unimportant  town  in  Apulia.] 

Bot. :  A  button-like  shield,  the  surface  of 
which  is  covered  with  sinuous  concentric  fur- 
rows. It  occurs  in  Gyrophora,  a  genus  of 
Lichens.    Called  also  Gyroma. 

tri-cap'-su-lar,  ».  [Pref.  tri-,  and  Eng. 
copsutor  (q.v.)'.] 

Bot. :  Three-capsuled ;  having  three  capsules 
to  each  flower. 

tri-car-bal-lyl'-io,  a.  [Pref.  tri-,  and  Eng. 
carballylic.}    [Carballyhc-acid.] 

tri-Car'-pel-lar-^,  a.  [Pref.  tri-,  and  Eng. 
<arj)eUary  (q.v).J 

Bot.  {Of  a  pistil) :  Consisting  of  three  car- 
pels. 

toi-car^-pel-lite,  a.    [Tricarpgllites.] 

Palceobot.  :  Any  individual  of  the  genus 
Tricarpellites. 

tri-car-pel-li'-te^, ».  [Pref.  tri-;  Mod.  Lat. 
carpellus  =  a,  carpel,  and  sufF.  -ites.] 

Paloeoiot. :  A  genus  of  fossil  fruits.  Capsule 
three-celled,  three-valved,  three-seeded,  de- 
hiscence septicidal.  Seeds  erect,  compressed 
from  back  to  face ;  hilum  a  little  above  the 
base  of  the  seed.  Placenta  central,  triangu- 
lar, angles  tumid  near  the  base.  Seven  species 
have  been  described  from  the  London  Clay  of 
Sheppey.  {Bowerbank :  Fossils  of  the  Loiidon 
Clay,  pp.  76-84.) 

txige,  trise,  v.t.  [Sw.  trissai=a.  sheave,  a 
pulley,  a  truckle  ;  triss  =  a  spritsail-brace  ; 
Dan.  tridse  =  a  pulley ;  iridse  =  to  haul  by 
means  of  a  pulley,  to  trice ;  Norweg.  triss, 
trissel  =  a  pulley,  or  sheave  in  a  block.] 

1.  Ord.  Latig. :  To  pull,  to  haul,  to  drag,  to 
tug.    (Chaucer:  C.  T.,  14,443.) 

2.  Naut. :  To  haul  or  tie  up  by  means  of  a 
small  rope ;  to  hoist. 


tri^e,  8.  [Sp.  tris  =  uoise  made  by  the  break- 
ing of  glass,  a  trice,  an  instant ;  venir  en  un 
tris  =  to  come  in  an  instant ;  so  also  Port. 
triz  =  the  sound  of  breaking  glass  ;  en  Jmn 
tTiz  =  in  &  taice;  cf.  Scotch  in  a  crock.]  A 
very  short  time,  a  moment,  an  instant.  Now 
^ised  only  in  the  phrase,  in  a  trice ;  formerly, 
<m  a  trim,  with  a  trice. 

"In  a  trice  the  turnpike  men 
Their  gates  wide  open  threw." 

Cowper  :  John  Q'llpin, 

*  tri-9en-nar'-l-0US,   a.      [Lat.   tricennium 
=r  a  period  of  thirty  years  :    ^riceni  =  thirty, 
I    and  annus  =  a  year.]    Pertaining  or  belonging 
I    to  the  period  of  thirty  years ;  tricennial. 

•tri-^en'-ni-al,  a.  [Lat.  tricennalis,  from 
tricennium  =  a.  period  of  thirty  years.]  De- 
noting thirty,  or  what  pertains  to  that  num- 
ber ;  pertaining  or  belonging  to  the  term  of 
thirty  years ;  occurring  once  in  every  thirty 
years. 

tri-gen'-t^u-ar-y,  trx-5eii-ten'-ar-y',  s. 

&  a.     [Lat.  tricenti  =■  three  hundred.] 
A,  As  substantive : 

1.  That  which  consists  of  or  comprehends 
three  hundred ;  the  space  or  period  of  three 
hundred   years.      [See    extract   under   Ter- 

CENTARY.] 

2.  The  commemoration  of  any  event  which 


occurred  three  hundred  years  before ;  a  ter- 
centenary :  as,  the  tricentenai-y  of  Shake- 
speare's birth. 

B.  As  adj. :  Relating  to  or  consisting  of 
three  hundred  ;  relating  to  three  hundi-ed 
years  :  as,  a  tricentenary  celebration. 

tri'-jeps,  a.  &  s.  [Lat.  =  three-headed :  tri  = 
three,  and  caput  =  a  head.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Three-headed. 

B.  As  substantive : 

Aimt.  :  A  muscle,  one  extremity  of  which 
is  composed  of  three  distinct  fascite.  The  tri- 
ceps extensor  cubiti  occupies  the  wiiole  brachial 
region  ;  the  fasciae  unite  into  a  common  mass, 
the  tendon  of  which  is  inserted  into  the  pos- 
terior and  upper  part  of  the  olecranon,  a  bursa, 
however,  intervening.  Applied  also  to  the 
triceps  cruris  extensor. 

tri-^er-a'-ti-um  (or  ti  as  shi),  s.  [Mod. 
Lat.,  from  Gr.  rpiKeparos  (trikeratos)  =  three- 
horned  :  pref.  tri-,  and  Gr.  Ke'pas  (fccros),  genit. 
KcpttTOs  (keratos)  =  a  horn.] 

Bot.:  A  genus  of  Diatomaceae.  Frustules 
free,  valves  triangular,  areolar,  each  angle 
generally  with  a  minute  tooth  or  short  horn. 
Kiltzing  describes  fourteen  species,  of  which 
Mr.  Smith,  author  of  the  British  Diatomacece, 
regards  three  as  British,  Triceratium  favus, 
T.  altemans,  marine,  and  T.  striolatvm  (?),  from 
brackish  water. 

trich-,  pref.    [Tricho-.] 

trich-a-de'-ni-a,  s.  [Pref.  tricho,  and  Gr. 
aB^v  (aden)  =  a  gland.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Pangiacege,  with  a  single 
species,  Trichadenia  zeylanica,  the  Tettigaha 
or  Tettigass  of  Ceylon.  It  is  dioecious,  with 
alternate  oblong  leaves,  and  panicles  of  pale 
green  flowers.  The  fruits  are  about  an  inch 
in  diameter,  and  contain  one  to  three  seeds, 
from  which  an  oil  is  obtained  useful  for  burn- 
ing, and  applied  externally  in  the  skin  dis- 
eases of  children.    (Treos.  of  Bot.) 

t]:i-cllS.r-9ite,  s.  [Pref.  tri-;  Gr.  xa^fo? 
(chalkos)  =  brass,  copper,  and  suff.  -ite  (Mt/t.).] 
Min. :  A  hydrated  arsenate  of  copper,  occur- 
ring in  radiated  groups  on  tetrahedrite  at  the 
Turjinsk  mine,  Beresovsk,  Urals.  Hardness, 
2"5 ;  lustre,  silky ;  colour,  verdigris-green. 
Compos.  :  arsenic  acid,  38*73 ;  phosphoric  acid, 
0*67  ;  protoxide  of  copper,  44'19  ;  water,  1G"41 
=  100,  yielding  the  formula  SCuOAsOg+SHO. 

trich'-as,  5.  [Gr.  Tptxas  (tricJias)  =  a  kind  of 
thrush  or  fieldfare.] 

Omith. :  Yellow-throat ;  a  genus  of  Parinae, 
with  two  species.  Bill  somewhat  conic,  com- 
pressed, the  base  a  little  widened,  both  man- 
dibles equally  thick ;  wings  short,  the  first 
and  second  quills  slightly  graduated,  tail 
rounded;  feet  large,  slender;  tarsus  long, 
middle  toe  shorter  than  the  tarsus,  lateral 
toes  equal.  Trichas  persoTiatv^  is  the  Mary- 
land Yellow-throat. 

tri-chech'-i-dse,  s.pl.  [Mod.  Lat.  trichech(us); 
Lat.  fem.  pi.  adj.  suff".  -idte.] 

Zool. :  A  family  of  Pinnipedia,  with  a  single 
genus,  Trichechus  (q.v.).  In  many  respects 
this  family  is  intermediate  between  the 
Otariidse  and  the  Phocidce,  but  the  dentition 
is  abnormal.  The  upper  canines  are  deve- 
loped into  immense  tusks,  which  descend  a 
long  distance  below  the  under  jaw  ;  the  other 
teeth,  including  the  lower  canines,  are  much 
alike,  small,  single,  and  with  one  root;  the 
molars  with  flat  crowns.     [Trichechodon.] 

trich'-e-chine,  a.  [Mod.  Lat.  trichech(us) ; 
Eng.  suff".  4ne.]  Resembling  a  walrus;  of  or 
belonging  to  the  family  Trichechidae.  (See 
extract  under  Otarine.) 

tri-cbech'-o-don,  s.  [Mod.  Lat.  trichecJi^us) ; 
suff.  -odon.] 

Palceont. :  A  genus  of  Pinnipedia,  from  the 
Pliocene  of  Europe,  apparently  nearly  allied 
to  Trichechus  (q.v.). 

trich'-e-chus,  s.  [Gr.  rptxes  (triclws),  pi.  of 
Opi^  (thrix)  =  hair,  and  ex<«)  {echo)  —  to  have.] 
1.  Zool. :  Walrus  (q.v.) ;  the  sole  genus  of  the 
Ikmily  TrichechidEe  (q.v.),  with  one  species, 
Trichechus  rosmarvs,  from  the  the  northeni 
circumpolar  regions.  Some  zoologists  con- 
sider the  Walrus  of  the  North  Atlantic  to  be 
distinct  species  from  that  found  in  the  North 
Pacific,  but  they  are  more  usually  classed  as 


varieties.  Head  round,  eyes  rather  smaU, 
muzzle  short  and  broad,  with  very  long,  sti^ 
bristly  whiskers  on  each  side  ;  fur  very  short 
and  adpressed ;  external  ears  absent;  tail 
very  rudimentary ;  toes  sub-equal.  On  land 
the  hind  feet  are  turned  forwards  and  u«ed  in 
progression,  though  less  completely  than  in 
the  Otariidie. 

2,  Palceont. :  From  the  Cromer  Forest-bed, 
and  the  post-Pliocene  of  North  America. 

trich-i-,  pref.    [Tricho-.] 

trich'-i-a,  5.  [Mod.  Lat.,  from  flpt'f  (thrix)^ 
genit.  Tptxo5  itrichos)=  hair.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Myxogastres  or  Gastero- 
mycetous  Fungi,  having  a  stalked  or  PessilOi 
simple,  membranous  peridium  bursting  at  the 
summit ;  spiral  threads,  wliich  carry  with 
them  the  spores.  The  threads  and  spores  are 
often  bright  coloured.  Species  numerous, 
occurring  on  rotten  wood,  &c.  They  are  well 
represented  in  Europe. 

tri-chi'-a-sis,  a.     [Gr.  rptx^iaaus  (trichiasis). 

(See  def.)J 

Surg.  £■  Pathol. :  The  growth  of  one  or  moro 
of  the  eyelashes  in  a  wrong  direction,  ulti- 
mately bringing  it  in  contact  with  the  anterior 
portion  of  the  eyeball.  Sometimes  this  is  the 
natural  mode  of  gi'owth,  but  more  frequently 
it  is  produced  by  a  disease  of  the  eyelid,  or  its 
inversion.  The  cure  is  slowly  and  steadily  to 
remove  each  eyelash  with  a  broad-pointed  and 
well-grooved  forceps,  and  then  repeatedly  ap- 
ply spirits  of  wine  to  the  place  to  destroy  the 
follicles. 

tri-Chid'-i-um,  s.  [Latinised  dimin.  from 
Gr.  dpi^  (thrix),  genit.  rptxos  (trichos)  =  m 
hair.] 

Bot. :  A  tender,  simple,  or  sometimas 
branched  hair,  which  bears  the  spores  of  cer- 
tain fungals,  as  in  the  genus  Geastrum. 

tri-chil'-i-a,  s.  [Gr.  rpt'xa  (tricha)  =  in  three 
parts,  referring  to  the  ternary  division  of  the 
stigma  and  the  fruit.] 

Bot. :  The  typical  genus  of  Trichiliese  (q.v.X 
Trees  or  shrubs  with  unequally  pinnate,  rarely 
trifuUolate  leaves ;  flowers  in  axillary  pani- 
cles ;  calyx  four  or  five  cleft ;  petals  four  or 
five  overlapping  ;  stamens  eight  or  ten,  united 
into  a  tube  ;  fruit  capsular,  three-celled  ;  seeds, 
two  in  each  cell.  Known  species  about 
twenty,  the  majority  from  America,  the  re- 
mainder from  Africa.  The  bark  of  Trichilia 
emetica,  called  by  the  Arabs  Roka  and  Elcaija, 
is  a  violent  purgative  and  emetic.  The  Arab 
women  mix  the  fruits  with  the  perfumes  used 
for  washing  their  hair;  the  seeds  are  made 
into  an  ointment  with  sesamum  oil,  and  used 
as  a  remedy  for  the  itch.  T.  cathartica  la 
also  a  purgative.  T.  moscliata,  a  Jamaica  plant, 
has  an  odour  of  musk  wood.  T.  Catigoa,  now 
Moschoxylon  Catigoa,  the  Caatigua  of  Brazil, 
stains  leather  a  briglit  yellow. 

tri-chil-i-e'-SB,  s.  pi  [Mod,  Lat.  trichili(a); 
Lat.  fem.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -ece.] 

Bot. :  A  tribe  of  Meliacese,  having  the  em- 
bryo without  albumen. 

tri-chi'-na,  s.  [Mod.  Lat.,  from  Gr.  OpC^ 
(thrix),  genit.  rpixoi  (trichos)  =  a  hair.] 

Zoology : 

1.  A  genus  of  Nematoidea,  established  by 
Owen  for  the  reception  of  the  minute  apim 
flesh-worm,  Trichina  spiralis,  discovered  in 
human  muscle  by  Sir  James  Paget,  in  1885, 
when  a  student  at  St,  Bartholomew's  Ho»- 
pital,  London. 
Mr.  Hilton,  of 
Guy's,  had 
previously 
noticed  gritty 
particles  in 
human  mus- 
cle, and  recog- 
nized them  as 
the  results  of 
parasites,  af- 
terwards 
shown  (by 
Owen)  to  be 
young  trichi- 
nae. The  tri- 
chinae met  with  in  human  muscle  are  minute 
immature  worms,  spirally  coiled  in  small 
oval  cysts,  scarcely  visible  to  the  naked  eye, 
measuring  ^^  inch  in  length  and  j^  indi 
in  breadth.      Sometimes  the  wonns  are  not 


TRICHINA. 

m,  m.  Bands  of  muscle ;  *.  Worm 

coiled  up  Id  capsule  or  cyat. 


I^fil,  b^ ;  p6iit,  j<J^l ;  cat,  96!!,  chorus,  9hin.  benQh ;  go,  gem ;  thin,  this ;  sin.  a§i ;  expect,  Xenophon,  e^idst.    -log. 
-«iaii,  -tian  =  shan.   -tion,  -slon  =  sh&u ;  -tion.  -$ion  =  zhun.    -cious,  -tious,  -slous  =  shiis.   -ble,  -die,  &c  =  b^l,  d^iL 
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encysted,  and  measure  r4  inch  in  length  and  ^^ 
lach  in  breadth.  The  mature  and  reproductive 
trichinae  inhabit  the  Intestinal  canal  of  inani- 
mals,  including  man,  and  live  fur  four  or  five 
weeks,  attaining  ability  to  reproduce  on  the 
Becond  day  of  their  introduction.  The  male  is 
about  ^  and  tlie  female  i  inch  long.  The 
eggs  are  hatched  within  the  female,  and  as 
Boon  as  the  embryos  are  expelled  they  bore 
their  way  into  the  muscies,  and  there  in  about 
fourteen  clays  assume  the  form  known  as  2'ri- 
ehina  spiralis,  often  setting  up  trichiniasis 
(q.v.).  Thus  tJie  only  way  in  which  trichinie 
can  get  into  the  human  system  is  by  being 
swallowed  alive  with  pieces  of  imperfectly- 
cooked  mi. bide  in  which  they  are  encysted. 
The  pig  is  the  great  source  of  infection  to 
man,  as  it  is  peculiarly  liable  to  the  presence 
of  encysted  trichinae.  Adult  trichinae  do,  or 
may,  infest  the  intestinal  canal  of  all  animals 
in  the  muscles  of  which  the  larval  forms 
have  been  found.  These  are,  besides  man, 
the  pig,  dog,  cat,  rabbit,  rat,  mouse,  hedge- 
hog, mole,  and  badger. 

2.  Any  individual  of  the  genus  Trichina  [1] ; 
a  fleshworm.  (In  tliis  sense  there  is  a  plural 
form,  tri-cki'-iKB.) 

tri-Chi'-nal,  a.    [Mod.  Lat.  tricMiiCa);  Eng. 

fluff,  -al.]  '  Of  or  belonging  to  the  trichina  or 

to  trichinosis. 

"  Whilst  Vii'ohow  was  the  first  to  rear  and  recognize 
Bexii;illy  mature  intestinal  trichiuse  in  a  dog,  it  yet 
xemniued  for  Zenker  to  open  up  a  new  epocn  in  the 
recoid"  of  tridtinal  discovery,  by  a  complete  diaguoeia 
of  the  terrible  disease  whicii  theoe  parasites  are  cap- 
able ot  producing  in  the  human  f rame."— ^uain  ; 
JHct.  Med.  (ed.  1683),  p.  1,656. 

toich-i-ni'-g^sis,  trich-i-no -sis,  s.  [Mod. 
Lat.,  from  trichina  (q.v.),] 

Path. :  Fleshwoiin  disease  ;  a  moi-bid  con- 
dition produced  by  the  ingestion  of  food  con- 
taining Trichina  spiralis  in  large  quantity. 
The  first  recorded  case  occurred  in  tlie  Dresden 
llospital  in  I860,  but  the  disease  must  have 
existed  long  before,  though  its  cause  and 
nature  were  unknown.  The  lirst  symptoms  are 
prostrationandgeneralindisposition  ;  painand 
stiffness  of  the  limbs  follow,  commonly  with 
constipation,  but  in  some  cases  with  severe 
diarrhcea ;  then  in  favourable  cases  the  gastric 
symptoms  abate  and  the  muscular  pains  di- 
minish. In  unfavourable  cases  the  diarrhoea 
becomes  very  severe,  and  pneumonia  often 
supervenes.  Death  may  occur  as  early  as  the 
fifth  and  as  late  as  the  forty-second  day  of  the 
disease.  Epidemics  have  occurred  in  Ger- 
many; one  at  Hettstadt  in  1863  affected  158 
persons,  of  whom  twenty-eight  died.  A  slight 
outbreak  of  trichiniasis  occurred  at  New  York 
In  1864. 

tri-chi'-nised,  ti.  [Mod.  Lat.  trichin{a); 
Eng.  suff.  -ised.]    Infested  with  trichinae. 

"  The  Ingestion  of  badly  trichinUed  meat."— Quain ,' 
met.  Med.  (ed.  i88:J),  p.  1,857. 

tri-chi'-nous,  a.  [Mod.  Lat.  trichinia) ; 
Eng.  adj.  suff.  -ous.'\  Pertaining  to  or  con- 
nected with  tricbinse. 

trich'-ite,  s.  [Gr.  Qpi^  (thrix\  genit.  rptxds 
{trichois)  =  a  hair  ;  suff.  -ite  (Petrol.).'\ 

Petrol. :  A  name  applied  to  certain  micro- 
scopic capillary  forms  of  uncertain  nature, 
frequently  met  with  in  vitreous  or  semi- 
vitreous  rocks.  They  occur  curved  or  bent, 
and  in  aggregated  groups. 

tri-chi'-tes,  s.  [Gr.  Opi^  (thrix),  genit.  rpCxo^ 
((ricAos)  ='hair ;  suff.  -ites.] 

PalxBont. :  A  sub-genus  of  Pinna,  with  five 
species,  from  the  Oolite  of  England  and 
Stance.  Shell  thick,  inequivalve,  somewhat 
irregular,  margins  wavy.  Full-grown  iudi- 
Tiduals  are  supposed  to  have  measured  a  yard 
across  ;  fragments  an  inch  or  more  in  thick- 
ness are  common  in  the  Cotteswold  Hills. 

trich-i-iir'-a,  #.    [Trichiurus.] 

Entom.:  A  genus  of  Bombycidse,  the  male 
with  pectinated,  the  female  with  ciliated  an- 
tonnse.  The  abdomen  slightly  tufted,  that 
of  the  male  bifid ;  the  wings  in  both  sexes 
densely  clothed  with  scales.  Trichiura  cra- 
tcegi  is  the  Pale  oak-eggar.  It  is  gray  with  a 
black  band ;  is  about  an  inch  and  a  quarter 
across  the  expanded  wings.  The  larva  feeds 
OB  hawthorn,  sloe,  and  sallow.  Not  common 
in  Britain. 

trirfl-i-iir-ich'-th^S,  s.  [Mod.  Lat.  tricki- 
«r(ua),  and  Gr.  ix^s  (ichthus)  =  a  fish.]    [Tri- 

GaiVRTDM,  2.] 


trich-i-ur'-i-d89»  «.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  triiM- 
«r(ws);  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.] 

1.  Ichthy.  :  The  single  recent  family  of  Tri- 
chiuriformes  (q.v.),  with  nine  genera,  from 
tropical  and  sub-tropical  seas.  Some  of  them 
are  surface- lis  lies,  living  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
coast,  whilst  others  descend  to  moderate 
depths,  but  all  are  powerftd  and  rapacious. 

2.  PalcBont,  :  The  family  is  first  represented 
in  the  Chalk  of  Lewes  and  Maestricht.  He- 
mithyrsites  and  Trichiurichthys,  allied  to 
Thyjsites  and  Trichiurus,  but  covei-ed  with 
scales,  are  from  the  Miocene  of  Licata,  where 
a  species  of  Lepidopus  also  occurs. 

trich-i-iir-i-for'-meg,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat. 
trichiurus  (q.v.),  and  Lat.  fonna,  =  form,  ap- 
pearance.] 

Ichthy. :  A  division  of  Acanthopterygian 
Fishes,  with  two  families,  Trichiuridse  and 
PalaeorhynchidBE.  Body  elongate,  compressed, 
or  band-like  ;  mouth-cleft  wide,  with  strong 
teeth  ;  spinous  and  soft  poitions  of  dorsal  and 
anal  of  nearly  equal  extent,  long,  many-rayed, 
sometimes  terminating  in  finlets ;  caudal 
forked,  if  present. 

trich-i-ur'-us,  s.  [Pref.  trichi-,  and  Gr. 
ovpd  {oura)  =  a  tail.] 

Ichthy. :  Hair-tails ;  the  type-genus  of  Trichi- 
uridas,  with  six  species,  belonging  to  the 
tropical  marine  fauna,  but  occasionally  carried 
by  currents  to  the  northern  temperate  zone. 
Body  band-like,  tapering  to  a  fine  point ; 
dorsal  extending  whole  length  of  the  body, 
ventrals  reduced  to  a  pair  of  scales  or  entirely 
absent,  anal  rudimentary ;  long  fangs  in  jaws, 
teeth  on  palatine  bones. 

trich-6-,  trich-i-,  trich-,  pr^.  [Gr.  0pi^ 
(thrix),  genit.  rpixos  (^trichos)  —  hair.]  Pertain- 
ing to  or  resembling  hair ;  having  processes 
more  or  less  resembling  hair. 

trich-o-^eph'-a^lus,  s.  [Pref.  tricho-,  and 
Gr.  Ke^oA^  (feepAaie)  =  the  head.] 

Zool. :  A  genus  of  Nematoidea,  comprising 
forms  in  which  two-thirds  of  the  body  is  fili- 
form, terminating  in  a  point.  Trichocephalus 
dispar  affects  man,  and  re.sides  chiefly  in  the 
GEecum,  but  rarely  causes  serious  mischief. 
It  varies  from  an  inch  and  a  half  to  two 
inches  in  length ;  the  male  is  smaller  than 
the  female,  and  has  the  tail  spirally  contorted. 
T.  affinis,  a  closely  allied  species,  infesting 
some  of  the  lower  animals,  has  been  known  to 
produce  serious  irritation  of  the  intestines. 

tricll-6-$y'-ClUS,  s.  [Pref.  tricho-,  and  Gr. 
kvkAo5  (kuklos)  =  a  circle.] 

Ichthy. :  A  genus  of  Tetrodontina,  having 
the  spines  elongated  like  bristles. 

trich'-6-cyst,  «.  [Pref.  tricho-j  and  Eng. 
cyst  (q.v.). j 

Biol.  (PL):  The  name  given  to  microscopic 
vesicular  bodies  in  the  internal  lamina  of  the 
cortical  layer  in  certain  of  the  Infusoria. 
They  are  capable  of  emitting  thread-like  fila- 
ments, probably  for  offensive  and  defensive 
purposes,  and  in  many  respects  they  closely 
resemble  the  thread-cells  of  the  Coelenterata. 

tri-Cho'-dai,  s.  [Gr.  TptxwSijs  (trickodes)  = 
like  hair,  Hairy,  fine  as  a  hair.] 

Zool. :  A  genus  of  Ophryoglenidae.  An 
ovate  furrow  leading  to  the  mouth,  with  a 
vibratile  flap  on  its  inner  wall.  Common  in 
putrid  infusions. 

trich.-d-dec'-tes,  s.  [Pref.  tricho-,  and  Gr. 
6t]«t7)s  {dektes)  ==*a  biter;  Saucvta  idahn6)=  to 
bite.] 

Entom. :  A  genus  of  Mallophaga,  family 
Philopteridse.  Known  species  ten,  parasitic 
upon  the  dog,  the  fox,  the  cat,  the  weasel, 
the  ox,  the  sheep,  deer,  and  the  horse. 
Trichodectes  lotus  is  common  on  puppies. 

trich-o-der'-iiia,  s.  [Pref.  tricho^  and  Gr. 
bipiia.  (derma)  =skin.] 

Bot. :  The  typical  genus  of  Triehodermaceae 
(q.v.).  Peridium  roundish,  composed  of  inter- 
woven, ramified,  septate  filaments ;  spores 
minute,  conglobated,  then  heaped  together, 
r.  viride  grows  on  fallen  trees. 

*  trich-6-der-ma'-9e-»,  a.  pi    [Mod.  Lat. 

trichod€mi(a) ;  Lat,  fem.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -aeete.] 

Bot. :  A  tribe  formerly  placed  in  Gastro- 
mycetes,  now  merged  in  Mucorini(q.T.). 


tri-cho'-de§,  a.    [Trichoda.] 

Entom. :  A  genus  of  Tillidte.  Trichodes  apU 
ariits (=  {Clerus  apiarius)  is  a  gieat  foe  at 
hive  bees.    It  occui-s  in  Britain.  p 

trJch-6-des'-ma,  s.    [Pref.  tricho-j  and  Gr,» 
Seo-fAos  (desitios)  =*  a  bond.]  | 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Cynoglossea?.  Corolla 
Bub-rotate,  with  the  throat  naked ;  anthers 
exserted,  with  pointed  awns  made  to  adhere- 
together  by  means  of  haii's.  Plants  from 
India,  Egypt,  and  South  Africa.  An  infusion 
of  the  Uaves  of  Trichodesvia  indiciuit  is  given 
in  snake-bites,  and  is  considered  a  diuretic, 
a  blood  purifier,  and  a  cooling  medicine.  Thia 
and  T.  zeylanicum  are  used  exteriially  asp 
emollient  poultices.  The  leaves  of  T.  a/ri' 
caimm,  which  grows  in  the  Punjaub  and 
Scinde,  as  well  as  in  Africa,  are  diuretic. 

trich-6-deigt'-mi-iim,  s.  [Pref.  tricho-,  and 
Gr.  Sea-fjiLov  (desmion)  ■=  a  bond.] 

Bot. :  Sea-dust,  a  genus  of  Oscillatoridse, 
Microscopic  algae,  the  short  threads  of  which 
are  collected  in  little  fascicles  wliich  float  and 
form  a  scum  upon  the  surface  oithesea.  Ehreu- 
berg  and  Dupont  found  that  they  produced  the 
red  colour  over  lai^e  tracts  in  the  Red  Sea, 
Darwin  and  Hinds  found  tliem  in  the  Atlantic 
and  Pacific  Oceans,  and  they  have  also  been 
observed  in  the  Chinese  Sea.  Elirenberg  re- 
cognizes two  species,  Trichodesmium  ehren- 
hergii  and  T.  hindsii.  Both,  when  young,  are 
blood-red,  though  the  flist  becomes  green 
when  old.  Notwithstanding  this,  they  may 
not  be  specifically  distinct. 

trich-d-di'-na,  «.  [Mod.  Lat.,  dimin.  from 
Gr.  6pL$  (thrUc),  genit.  rpLxos  (trichos)  =  a 
hair.] 

Zool.  :  A  genus  of  Urceolariidse,  with  five 
species  from  salt  and  fresh  water ;  all  para- 
sitic. Animalcules  free-swimming,  elastic, 
changeable  in  shape  ;  oral  aperture  terminal, 
posterior  extremity  discoidal,  but  ciliated; 
contractile  vesicle  spherical,  near  termination 
of  pharynx. 

trich-o-di'-o-don,   s.      fPref.   tricho-,  and 

Mod.  Lat.  diodon  (q.v.).] 

Ichthy. :  A  genus  of  Tetrodontina,  having 
the  erectile  spines  on  the  body  reduced  to 
delicate  hairs. 

tri-clL6'-di-iim,  s.    [Trichoda.] 

Bot. :  A  sub-genus  of  Agrostis,  having  the 
upper  empty  glume  smaller  than  the  lower 
one,  and  the  palea  minute  or  wanting.  There 
are  two  British  species,  Agrostis  canina  and 
A.  setacea. 

trich'-o-don.  $.    [Pref.  tricho-,  and  Gr.  iSovc 

(fldoiLs),  genit.  ofidvTos  (odontos)  =  a  tooth.] 

Ichthy. :  A  genus  of  Trachiuina,  with  one 
species  from  Kamtchatka. 

trich-o-g^^-ter,  s.  [Pref.  tricho-^  and  Gr. 
yatTTT^p  (gaster)  =  the  belly.] 

Ichthy. :  A  genus  of  Labyrinthici,  from  the 
rivers  of  Bengal.  It  differs  fi'om  Osphro- 
menus  (q.v.)  in  having  the  ventral  fins  re- 
duced to  a  single  filament. 

trfcli-o-gas'-trej,  s.  pi  [Pref.  triclw-,  and 
Gr.  yaa-rqp  (gaster),  genit.  yatrrpos  (gastros)  = 
the  belly.] 

Bot. :  A  sub-order  of  Gasteromycetes.  The 
leathery  peridium  breaks  when  mature,  emit- 
ting a  pulverulent  mass  of  spores  and  fila- 
ments, without  a  central  column.  It  contains 
the  Puff-balls  and  one  or  two  species  of  escu* 
lent  fungi. 

trich-og'-en-oua,  a.  [Pref.  tricho-,  abd  Gr^ 
yevvdto  (geunao)  =  to  produce.]  Promoting 
the  growth  of  hair. 

trich  -  6  -  glos'- si  -  d£e,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  LatJ 
trichogloss(us) ;  Lat.  fern,  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.]  j 
Ornith.  :  In  Reichenow's  classification,  % 
family  of  Paittaci  (q.v.).  Wallace  also  coa^ 
siders  the  group  to  form  a  family,  and  makea 
it  consist  of  six  genera,  with  fifty  species. 
These  birds  are  exclusively  confined  to  the 
Australian  region. 

txich  -  d  -  gloa  -  si'- nsQ,  s.  pi  [Mod.  zAt 
trichoglo8s(us) ;  Lat.  fem.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -ina.} 

Ornith.  :  Brush-tongued  Panots ;  a  sub- 
family of  Psittacida(q.v.).  This  group  differs 
greatly  in  its  extent   in  various    olassifica- 

tions.      [NESTORIDiE.] 


GA%  fat,  f^e,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  hero,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pXt,  sire,  sir,  nuirSne;  go,  pSt» 
or.  wore,  xr^u;  work,  who,  son ;  mute,  cub,  ciire.  unite.  cuPt  rnie,  full ;  try,  Syrian,    sa,  oe  =  e ;  ey  =  a ;  an  =  lew* 
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Their  plumage  is  very  beautifully  coloured, 
and  they  ai-e  mostly  found  in  Australia  and 
the  Moluccas,  some  few  species  extending 
through  the  islands  of  the  Pacific. 

trich-d-glos -BUS,  &  [Fref.  tricho-f  and  Gr. 
yiJaaa-a  (gWssa)  =  the  tongue.] 

Omith. :  The  type-genus  of  Trichoglossidae 
or  TrichoglossinsB,  with  twenty-nine  species, 
ranging  over  the  whole  of  the  Austro-Malay 
and  Ausiaalian  sub-regions,  and  to  the  Society 
Islands,  They  have  an  extensile  brush-tipped 
tongue,  adapted  to  extract  the  nectar  and 
pollen  from  flowers. 

trich'-6-gyne,  s.    [Fref.  tricho-,  and  Gr.  yvvi} 

{gwie)  =  a  woman.] 

Bot. :  A  hair-like  cell,  to  which  the  anthero- 
zodids  in  the  Rose-spored  Algals  attacli  them- 
selves and  transfer  their  contents. 

tricli-o-log'-ic-al,  a.  [Eng.  tricJiologiy) ; 
-ival.]    Of  or  pertaining  to  trichology  (q.v.). 

"There  is,  it  appewrs,  a  British  TricJtological  Aa- 
Bociatiou,  whose  president  ilelivered  the  address: 
and  there  ia  going  to  he,  if  it  can  he  gut  up,  a  hospital 
for  the  treatmeut  of  hair  diseases."  —  Dailj/  News, 
Oct  28. 1387. 

tri-chol'-O-gist,  s.  [Eng.  tric7iolog(y) ;  -ist] 
One  who  makes  a  scientific  study  of  hair. 

"  Yesterday  ei'euing,  at  the  St  Jaines'a  Restaurant, 
fbe  TrichologtBtt  met  for  the  second  time  in  Council. 
It  Is  necessary  to  explain  that  tliebe  gentlemen  .ire 
not  interested  in  discovering  a  remedy  for  trichinosis 
in  pigs,  hut  for  baldness  in  human  kind." —  Echo, 
Oct.  28,  1887. 

tri-cll6r-6-gy,  s.  [Pref.  tricho;  and  Gr. 
Aoyos  (Jjogos)  =  a  discourse.]  The  study  of 
human  hair,  with  a  view  to  the  prevention  of 
baldness. 

"  A  lecture  was  delivered  last  night  in  St.  James's 
Hall  on  the  striking  subject  of  Trichology  and  Bald- 
ness.' '  —Daily  News,  Oct  28. 1887. 

tticll-d-ld'-xiia,  s.  [Pref.  tricho-,  and  Gr.  Kiafxa 
(loma)  =  the  hem,  fringe,  or  border  of  a  robe.] 
Bot. :  A  sub-genus  of  Agaricus.  Spores  white ; 
the  point  of  attachment  of  the  gills  to  the 
stem  sinuated.  Tricholoma  gambosiis  (=  Aga- 
ricus gambostis)  is  the  St.  George's  Agaric, 
and  one  of  the  best  among  the  edible  species. 

tri-cho'-ma,  ».    [Trichome.] 

tri-chom -a-nes,  s.     [Pref.  tricho-j  and  Gr. 
fiovos  =  few,  scanty.] 
Botany : 

1.  Bristle-fern ;  a  genus  of  Hymenophyl- 
lese.  Sori  marginal,  axile,  or  terminal ;  cap- 
sules upon  an  elongated  receptacle  within  a 
cylindrical  or  sub-urceolatc  one-leaved  invo- 
lucre of  the  SEime  texture  as  the  frond,  and 
opening  above ;  veins  forked.  Known  species, 
jseventy-eight,  chiefly  from  warm  countries. 
One,  rric/toTTKiTiesradicans,  the  Rooting  Bristle- 
fern,  is  British.  The  rootstock  is  creeping ;  the 
fiond,  which  is  from  five  to  twelve  inches 
long,  is  twice  or  thrice  pinnatifid.  Found  in 
"Wales  and  in  Ireland,  near  K.illarney  and 
Wicklow,  but  is  rare. 

2.  A  common  name  for  Asplenium  tricTio- 
manes. 

trich-o-xnan'-i-dse,  s.  pL  [Mod.  Lat.  tricho- 
inan{es);  Lat.  fem.  pi,  adj.  suff.  -id(e.] 
Bot. :  A  family  of  JungermanniaceEe. 

trich-o-ma-ni'-te^,  s.  [Mod.  Lat.  tricho- 
man(es);  suff".  -ites.] 

Palceobot. :  A  genus  of  Fenis,  apparently 
aldn  to  Trichonmnes.  From  the  Devonian  of 
Britain  and  North  America, 

tri-chom'-a-tose,  a.  [Trichoma.]  Matted 
or  agglutinated  together;  affected  with  trich- 
oma-.   (Said  of  hair.) 

trich'-ome,  tri-cho'-ina,  s.  [Gr.  rpix*"i^<^ 
{trichoma)  =  a  growth  of  liair.] 

1.  Botany: 

(1)  The  filamentous  thallus  of  Algals  like 
Conferva. 

(2)  (PI):  Hairs  on  rents,  underground 
stems,  the  bases  of  leaf-staiks,  Aic. 

2.  Pathol. :  Plica  Polonica  (q.v.). 

tHch-o-mdn'-as,  5.  [Pref.  tricho-,  and  Mod. 
Lat,  Ttionas  (q.v.).] 

Zool. :  A  genus  of  Trimastigidae  (q.v.).  En- 
doparasitic  animalcules,  free-swimming,  soft 
and  plastic,  ovate  or  suhfusiform,  bearing  at 
the  anterior  extremity  two  long  sub-equal 
ilagella,  a  supplementary  flngellum  depending 
from  the   posterior   extremity.     There   are 


three  species  :  2'richomotias  batrachorttnif  from 
the  intestinal  canal  of  the  cunimon  fvog  and 
toad ;  r.  limacis,  from  the  intestinal  canal  of 
Limax  agrestis,  the  Gray  Slug  ;  and  T.  va- 
giimlis,  discovered  by  Dujardin  in  human 
vaginal  mucus. 

trich-6-m^c'-ter-iis,  s.    [Pref.  tricho-,  and 
Gr.  fivKTiqp  {Mukter)=  the  nose.] 

Ichthy. :  A  genus  of  Silurida-,,  sub-family 
Opisthopterae.  They  are  small  South  American 
fishes,  and  many  of  the  species  are  fuund  at 
altitudes  up  to  14,000  feet  above  the  sea-level. 

trich-d-ne'-ma,  s.    [Pref.  tricho-,  and  Gr. 
vrjfJLa  (n,e7»ia)=  thread,  yarn.] 

1.  Bot. :  Agenusof  Iridacese.  Leaves  radical, 
slender ;  perianth,  single,  petaloid,  deeply  cleft 
into  six  segments,  the  tube  shorter  than  the 
limb.  Stamens  three,  tilanients  hairy  ;  stigmas 
three,  slender,  bipartite;  capsule  ovoid, three- 
lobed  ;  seeds  globnse.  Known  species,  twenty- 
one,  chiefly  from  Southern  Europe.  One,  Tri- 
chonema  CoUivmce,  a  small  liulbous  plant,  with 
a  single-flowered  sca]ie  of  pale  bluish-purple 
and  jellow  flowers,  is  a  native  of  Dawlish, 
Guernsey,  and  Jersey.  Tnchotiema  edule  is 
eaten  by  the  natives  of  Socotra. 

2.  Zool.  :  The  type-genus  of  Trichonemidje 
(q.v.).  Animalcules  more  or  less  ovate, 
elastic,  and  changeable  in  form  ;  oral  aper- 
ture distinct,  at  the  base  of  tlie  flagellum. 
There  is  one  species,  Trichonema  hirsuta,  from 
fresh  water. 

trich-o-ne'-iui-dse,  s.  -pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  tricho- 
nem(a);  Lat.  fem.  pi.  adj.  sufl".  -idoi.] 

Zool. :  A  family  of  Cilio-Flagelhite  Infusoria. 
Animalcules  free-swiiunjiug,  with  a  single 
terminal  flagellnin,  the  remainder  of  the 
cuticular  surface  more  or  less  completely 
clothed  with  cilia.  There  are  two  genera, 
Trichonema  and  Mitophora. 

tricli-d-no'-ti-dse,  s.  pi.    [Mod.  Lat.  tricho- 
not(us) ;  Lat.  fem.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.] 

Ichthy. :  A  family  of  Acanthopterj'gian 
Fishes,  division  Blenniiformes.  They  are 
small  carnivorous  fishes,  of  which  only  two 
species  are  known,  each  constituting  a  genus  ; 
Trichonotiis  set'igerun,  from  the  Indian  Ocean, 
having  some  of  the  anterior  dorsal  rays  pro- 
longed into  filaments,  and  Hemerocoetes  acan- 
thorhynchus,  from  New  Zealand,  sometimes 
found  far  out  at  sea  on  the  surface. 

trich-O-no'-tUS,  s.     [Pref.   tricho-,  and  Gr. 
vbJToq  (iiotos)  =  the  back.]    [Trichonotid^.] 

trich-6-nym'~pha,   s.      [Pref.  tricho-,  and 
Lat.  nympha  —  a  piipa,  a  chrysalis.] 

Zool. :  The  type-genus  of  Trichonymphidse 
(q.v,).  Animalcules  exceedingly  flexible  and 
elastic,  often  convolute,  mostly  separable  into 
two  distinct  regions,  consisting  of  a  smaller 
ovate  head-like  portion  and  a  larger  more  or 
less  inflated  body.  There  is  one  species,  Tri- 
chonympha  agilis,  endoparasitic  within  the 
intestines  of  white  ants. 

trich-o-nym'-phi-dse,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat. 
trichonympkia) ;  Lat.  fem.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idoi.} 
Zool.  :  A  family  of  Holotriuhous  Infusoria, 
witli  three  genera :  Trichonympha,  Pyrsonema, 
and  Dinenympha.  Animalcules  freely  motile, 
but  rarely  swimming,  their  movements  being 
confined  to  twisting  and  writhing  motions; 
cuticular  surface  ciliate,  acronipanied,  appa- 
rently, in  some  instances,  by  an  undulating 
membrane.  Occurring  as  endoparasites  in  cer- 
tain neuropterous  insects. 

tri-choph'-or-um,  s.    [Pref.  tricho-,  and  Gr. 

<^op6s{phoros)  =  bearing,] 
Bot.  :  The  stipe  of  certain  fungala. 

trich-oph'-rj^-a,  s.     [Pref.  trich-,  and  Gr, 
o^piis  {ophrus)— 'the  eyebrow.] 

Zool. :  A  genus  of  Suctorial  Tentaculifera. 
Animalcules  without  a  lorica,  ovate  or 
elongate,  temporarily  affixed  in  a  sessile 
manner  to  various  objects  without  the 
medium  of  a  pedicle  ;  tentacles  suctorial,  va- 
riously distributed.  There  are  two  species  : 
Trichophrya  epistylidis,  living  on  freshwater 
plants,  and  T.  digitata,  parasitic  on  fresh- 
water Entomostraca. 

tri-chop'-ter-a,  s.  pi    [Pref.  tricho-,  and 
Gr.  TTTCpov  (pteroii)  =  a  wing.] 

Entom. :  Caddis-flies  ;  a  group  or  sub-order 
of  Neuroptcra,  with  close  affinity  to  the  Lepi- 
doptera,  tlirough  some  of  the  lower  forms  of 


that  order.  They  are  grouped  in  two  divi- 
sions: (1)  Injequipalpia,  with  three  families, 
Phrjganeidte,  Linmupliilidae,  and  Sericostom- 
idje ;  (2)  vEquipalpia,  with  four  families,  Lepto- 
ceridie,  Hydropsychidae,  Rhyacophilidae,  and 
Hydrophilidffi.  They  are  for  the  most  part 
moth-like  insects,  having  a  smallish  head, 
with  the  mouth  downwards,  and  usually  thre« 
ocelli  at  the  yertex ;  antennae  bristle-shaped, 
genei-ally  long,  the  first  joint  thicker  than  the 
rest,  and  more  or  less  hemisphei'ical ;  hind 
wings  wider,  shorter,  and  more  rounded  than 
the  anterioi",  neuiatmn  comparatively  simple, 
suilaee  of  wings  generally  clothed  with  hairs, 
which  sometimes  simulate  scales.  In  the  males 
of  a  few  species  the  hinder  wings  are  rudi- 
mentary, and  in  one  genus,  Enoicyla,  the 
fi^niales  are  almost  destitute  of  wings.  Coxae 
hir;4e  and  conical,  meeting  in  the  middle  line 
of  the  body;  tibia3  spurred  at  the  apex,  and 
generally  also  in  the  middle.  The  larvae  have 
well-developed  thoracic  legs  and  anal  hooks, 
but  no  pro-legs  ;  tliey  live  in  tubes  composed 
of  various  materials  by  different  species  ;  the 
pupa  lies  free  in  the  case,  or  sometimes  in  a 
special  cocoon,  and  is  only  active  just  before 
its  metamorphosis. 

tri-chop'-ter-an,  s.  [Trichopteea.]  One 
of  the  Trichoptera  ;  a  caddis-fly. 

tri-chop>'-ter-ous,  a.  [Trichoptera.]  Of 
or  pertaining  to  the  Trichoptera  (q.v.). 

tri-chop-ter-yg'-i-dsB,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat. 
trichopteryx,  genit.  trichopteryg(is) ;  Lat.  fem. 
pi.  adj.  suff".  -idee.] 

Entom. :  A  family  of  Necrophaga,  with  ten 
genera.  Oblong  or  oval  beetles,  pubescent 
or  polished;  antennae  with  eleven  joints,  the 
last  three  constituting  a  club ;  tarsi  three- 
jointed  ;  elytra  sometimes  short ;  wings  fea- 
ther-shaped, sometimes  rudimentary  or  absent, 

tri-chop'-ter-yx,  s.  [Pref.  tricho-,  and  Gr. 
irripv^  {pterux)  —  a  wing.] 

Entom. :  The  typical  family  of  Trichoptery- 
gidse,  with  twenty-seven  or  more  British 
species.  The  minutest  of  all  known  beetles, 
some  of  them  only  a  fifteenth  of  an  inch  in 
length.  They  are  found  in  decaying  vegetable 
matter,  the  litter  of  old  haystacks,  under 
manure  heaps,  &c. 

trich-o-pyr'-ite  (yr  as  ir),  s.   [Pref.  tricho-, 
and  Eng.  pyrite.] 
Min. :  The  same  as  Millerite  (q.v,). 

tri'-chord,  s.  &  a.  [Pref.  tri-,  and  Eng.  chord 
(q.v.).] 

A.  As  substantive : 

Music :  An  instrument  with  three  strings 
or  chords. 

B,  As  adj.  :  Having  or  characterized  by 
three  strings  or  chords. 

trichord-pianoforte,  5.  A  pianoforte 
having  three  strings  to  each  note  for  the 
greater  part  of  its  compass. 

trich-6-san'-the?,  s.  [Pref.  tricho-,  and  Gr. 
ac6o9  (a7i(ft.os)  =  a  blossom,  a  flower.  Named 
from  the  beautifully-fringed  flowers.] 

Bot.  :  A  genus  of  Cucurbiteae.  Trailing  or 
climbing  plants,  with  twice-  or  thrice-cleft 
tendrils ;  cordate,  entire,  or  three  to  five- 
lobed  leaves,  and  monoecious  flowers,  the 
males  in  racemes,  the  females  generally  soli- 
tary. The  fruit  is  either  very  long  or 
roundish.  Trichosanthes  colubrin^,  the  Ser- 
pent Cucumber,  or  the  Viper  Gourd,  from 
Central  America,  has  fruit  six  or  more  feet 
long,  when  half  ripe  streaked  with  green, 
when  fully  ripe  orange  yellow.  T.  anguina, 
a  native  of  India  or  the  Indian  Archipelago, 
resembles  it,  but  the  fruits  are  only  about 
three  feet  long.  It  is  cultivated  in  the  East 
for  the  fruit,  which  is  cooked  and  eaten  in 
curry;  its  seeds  are  considered  a  cooling 
medicine.  Most  of  the  other  species  have 
short  fruits.  Those  of  T.  cucumerina,  wild 
In  India,  are  oblong  and  only  two  or  three 
inches  long  by  one  to  one  and  a  half  in  dia- 
meter. Tlie  unripe  fruit  is  very  bitter,  but 
is  eaten  by  the  Hindoos  in  their  curries.  It 
is  used  medicinally  as  a  laxative,  its  seeda 
as  antifebrile  and  anthelmintic,  and  the  ex- 
pressed juice  of  the  leaves  as  an  emetic.  The 
fruit  of  T.  dioica  is  eaten  in  India.  It  ii 
also  used  medicinally.  The  large  tubers  of  T. 
cordata  are  considered  in  India  tonic,  and  thfl 
root  and  stem  of  T.  palmataave  used  in  diseases 
of  cattle,  as  inflammation  of  the  lungs,  &c 
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tll-cho'-SlS,  s.  [Gr.  Tpt'xuo-ts  {trichosis)  =  a 
making  or  being  hairy.] 

Pathol. :  A  name  given  by  Sir  Erasmus 
Wilson  to  Tinea  tonsurans. 

trich-os -to-ma,  s.  [Pref.  tricho-t  and  Gr. 
(TTo/jta  (stoma)  =  tlie  mouth.] 

1.  Entom. :  A  genus  of  Trichoptera.  Maxil- 
lary palpi)  three-jointed  in  the  male,  the  ter- 
minal joint  stout  and  more  densely  clothed 
with  hair  at  the  apex  than  at  the  base. 

2.  Omith. :  A  genus  of  Timeliidge,  from  the 
Malay  Peninsula  and  Africa. 

trich-o-std'-me-i,  s.  pi.  []Mnd.  Lat.  triclw- 
stomum;  Lat.  iiiasc.  pi.  adj.  sutf.  -ei.] 

Bot. :  A  tribe  of  Mosses.  Peristome  with 
thirty  filiform  teeth,  often  an-anged  in  pairs, 
and  sometimes  twisted.  Found  in  Europe, 
often  in  high  latitudes. 

trich-ds'-to-muxn,  s.    [Trichostoma.] 

Bot. :  A  typical  genus  of  Tricliostomei. 
Teeth  straight.  Known  species  nine.  They 
grow  on  the  ground  and  on  stones. 

tpich-o-thal'-a-mus,  s.  [Pref.  tricho-,  and 
Gr.  6d\afjLos  (tludamos)  =  a  bed-chamber.] 

Bot.  :  A  section  of  the  genus  Potentilla. 
Shrubby  species.  Petals  five,  orbicular,  yel- 
low ;  achenes  many,  hairy,  on  a  very  hispid 
receptacle.  One  European  species,  Potentilla 
fruticota. 

tli-chdt'-d-]nous,  a.    [Trichotomy.] 

Bot. :  Having  the  divisions  always  in  threes, 

trl-Ohot'-O-my,  s.  [Gr.  rpCxa  (trtcha)  =  three- 
fold, and  Toju,^  (tome)  =  a.  cutting.]  Division 
into  three  parts. 


trfch-ot'-ro-pis,  s.  [Pref.  tricho-,  and  Gr. 
rpoTTis  (tropis)  =  a  ship's  keel.] 

Zool.  <&  PalcEont. :  A  genus  of  Muricidee,  with 
fourteen  recent  species,  widely  distributed  in 
Arctic  and  boreal  seas.  Shell  tliin,  umbili- 
cated,  spirally  furrowed ;  the  ridges  with 
epidermal  fringes  ;  columella  obliquely  trun- 
cated ;  operculum  lamellar ;  animal  with  short, 
"broad  head,  tentacles  distant,  eyes  in  the 
middle ;  proboscis  long,  retractile.  One  fossil 
species,  from  the  Miocene  of  Britain. 

tn'-chrd-i^m,  s.  [Gr.  rpeZs  ((rcis)  =  three, 
and  ;\ptoa  (c/iroct)  =  colour.] 

Crystallog. :  The  property  possessed  by  some 
crystals  of  exhibiting  different  colours  iu  three 
different  directions  when  viewed  by  trans- 
mitted light. 

ttich.'-pSt  s.  [Pref.  trichr-,  and  Gr.  Cs  (hus)  = 
a  swine.] 

Zool. :  A  genus  of  Hystricin*,  with  one 
species,  Trichys  lipura,  from  Borneo.  It  re- 
sembles Atherura  externally,  but  diffei'S  in 
many  cranial  charactei-s. 

trick,  *  tricke,  s.  &  a.  [Dut.  trek  =  a  trick, 
a  pulling,  a  tug,  from  the  same  root  as 
treachery  (q.v.);  cf.  Dut.  streelc—a.  trick,  a 
prank ;  Ger.  streich  =  a  stroke,  a  trick.] 

A*  As  siibsiantive : 

I,  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  An  artifice,  a  stratagem,  an  artful  device ; 
especially  a  fraudulent  contrivance  for  an  evil 
purpose  ;  an  underhand  scheme  to  deceive  or 
impose  on  others. 

"  Some  tricks,  aorne  quillets,  how  to  cheat  the  devil," 
ShaTasp.  -■  Love's  Labour's  Lost,  iv.  a 

2.  A  knack,  an  art ;  a  dexterous  contrivance 
or  artifice. 

"  Knows  the  trick  to  malce  my  Jady  laagh." 

Shakesp. :  Love's  Labour  s  Lost,  v.  2. 

3.  A  sleight  of  hand  ;  the  legerdemain  of  a 
juggler.    (Shakesp. :  Troiltts  &  Cressida,  v.  2.) 

4.  A  particular  habit,  custom,  characteristic 
practice  or  manner. 

"  Her  iufaiit  babe 
Had  from  Its  mother  cauKht  the  trick  of  grief, 
And  sighed  amoug  its  iJlaythiugs." 

Wordsworth  :  Excurtion,  L 

6.  A  personal  peculiarity  or  characteristic  ; 
a  trait  of  character ;  a  touch,  a  dash. 

"  He  hath  a  trick  of  Cceur-tle-lion's  face," 

Sliakesp, :  King  John,  1.  L 

6.  Anything  done  not  deliberately,  but  out 
of  passion  or  caprice ;  a  vicious  or  foolish 
action  or  practice. 

"  It  was  a  mad  fantastical  trick  of  him." 

Shakesp. :  Jleasurefor  Measure,  lii,  2, 


7.  Anything  mischievously  and  roguishly 
done  to  cross  and  disappoint  another. 

"  I  remember  the  trick  you  aerved  me."^Shakap.  : 
I'wo  Gentlemen,  iv.  4. 

8.  A  prank,  a  frolic,  a  joke.  (Generally  in 
the  plui-al.) 

"At  Southwark,  therefore,  as  his  tricks  he  showed. 

To  please  our  masters,  and  his  friends  the  crowd." 

Prior:  Merry  Andrew. 

9.  A  feat  of  skill. 

"  This  is  like  Merry  Andrew  on  the  low  rope,  copy- 
ing lubberly  the  same  tricks  which  his  master  is  so 
dexterously  performing  on  the  hieb. " —  Drvden : 
Virgil;  ^Eneid.    (Ded.) 

*  10.  A  toy,  a  trifle,  a  plaything. 

"  A  knack,  a  toy,  a  trick." 

Shakesp. :  Taming  of  the  Shrew,  iv.  S. 

*  11.  A  knick-knack,  a  trifle ;  any  little 
ornamental  article. 

"Butitstira  me  more  than  all  your  court-curls,  or 
your  spangles,  or  yoMi  tricks."— Sen  J onson:  Poetaster, 
iu.  1. 

*  12.  A  stain,  a  slur. 

"  If  her  conduct  has  put  a  (ricft  upon  her  virtue."— 
Vanbrugh  :  Proeoked  Wife,  v. 
II.  Techiiically : 

1.  Cards :  The  whole  number  of  cards  played 
in  one  round,  and  consisting  of  as  many  cards 
as  tliere  are  players. 

"  If  you  score  birds  to-morrow  as  fast  as  you've  made 
tricks  to-night,  Im  thiuking  our  bag  will  be  a  pretty 
CODsiderable  one  1 " — J/^ld,  Dec.  26,  1885. 

2.  Naut. :  A  spell,  a  turn ;  the  time  allotted 
to  a  man  to  stand  at  the  wheel. 

*  B.  As  adj. :  Neat,  trim. 

"  A  trick  and  bonny  lass 
As  In  a  summer  day  a  man  might  aee." 

Sidney:  Arcadia,  ill. 

(1)  The  whole  box  of  tricks :  The  whole  ar- 
rangement ;  the  complete  thing. 

(2)  To  krww  a  trick  worth  two  of  that :  To 
know  of  some  better  expedient ;  a  phrase 
used  when  one  declines  to  do  what  is  pro- 
posed or  spoken  of. 

"  Bolt  •,1  know  a  trick  worthiwof^thatS'—Shaketp.: 
IBenry  IV.,  it  L 

*  trick-madam,  s.    [Trip-madasi.] 

*  trick-track,  *  trie-track,  s.  A  game 
at  tables  ;  a  game  of  backgammon,  played 
both  with  men  and  pegs,  and  more  compli- 
cated.   Also  called  Tick-tack. 

trick,  v.t.  &  i.    [Trick,  «.) 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  cheat,  to  deceive,  to  impose  on,  to 
defraud. 

2.  To  dress  out ;  to  deck ;  to  adorn  fantas- 
tically ;  to  set  off.  (Often  followed  by  off,  out, 
or  up.) 

"  It  is  much  easier  to  oppose  it  as  it  stands  tricked 
up  in  that  scholastic  form,  than  as  it  stands  in  Scrip- 
ture."—  Waterland:  Works,  v.  53. 

3.  To  draw  in  outline,  as  with  a  pen ;  to 
delineate  without  colour,  as  heraldic  arms  ; 
to  blazon. 

"They  forget  they  are  in  the  statute,  the  rascals ; 
they  are  bl.%zoned  there  ;  there  they  are  tricked,  they 
and  their  pedigrees." — Ben  Jonson :  Poetaster,  i-  1. 

B.  Intrans. :  To  live  by  trickery,  deception, 
or  fraud. 

trick'-er  (1),  s.  [Eng.  trick,  v. ;  -er.]  One 
who  tricks  ;  a  cheat,  a  trickster. 

*trfck'-er  (2),  s.     [Trigger.]    A  trigger. 
"  So  did  the  kuigbt,  and  with  one  claw 
The  tricker  of  his  pistol  draw. " 

Butler  :  Badibrat,  L  lii.  628. 

trick'-er-j?",  s.  [Eng.  (j-icfc.'-ery.]  The  practice 
of  tricks  or  cheating  devices ;  imposture,  fraud, 
cheating. 

"  As  little  trickery  on  the  i»art  of  returning  officers." 
—Macaulay:  Eist.  Ejtg.,  ch.  xiii. 

trick'-i-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  tricky;  -ly.]  In  a 
tricky  manner. 

trick'-i-ness,  s.    [Eng.  tricky;  -Tiess.]    The 
quality  or  state  of  being  tricky ;  trickery. 
"  Trickiness  of  this  sort  is  not  nxt."— Standard,  Nov. 
21,  1886. 

*  trick'-ing,  a.  &  s.    [Trick,  v.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Full  of  tricks ;  deceitful, 
cheating,  tricky. 

"  We  presently  discovered  that  they  were  as  expert 
thieves,  and  as  tricking  in  their  exchanges,  as  any 
people  we  had  yet  met  with."— Cooft."  Second  Voyage, 
bk.  ii.,  ch.  vii. 

B.  As  substantive : 

1,  Trickery,  tricks,  deceit. 

2.  Dress,  ornament. 

"  Go.  get  U8  properties, 
And  tricking  for  our  fairies. " 

Shakesp. ;  Merry  Wives,  iv.  4. 


trick'-ish,  a.  [Eng.  trick  ;  -ish.]  Full  of  or 
given  to  tricks ;  given  to  deception  or  chea^ 
iug ;  tricky,  knavish. 

"  All  he  says  is  iu  so  Ioobq  and  slippery  and  trickiA  m 
way  of  reasouiug."—..!  (Cer&ur;^  ;  To  Pope,  March  26. 17U. 

trick'-ish-lj^,  adv,  [Eng.  tHckish;  -ly.]  Im 
a  trickish  or  tricky  manner;  artfully^ 
knavishly. 

trick'-ish-ness,  s.  [Eng.  trickish;  --ness.^ 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  tricky  ;  tricki- 
ness ;  knavishness, 

"  Branded  the  whole  tribe  with  charges  of  duplicity^ 
managemeut,  artifice,  and  trickisJiness,  approachiug 
to  the  imputation  of  arrant  knavery.  "—Jifnoa;."  WinttP- 
Evenings,  Even.  24. 

trio'-kle,  v.i.  [For  strickle,  a  frequent,  of 
Mid.  En^.  stHke  =  to  flow,  from  AS.  sttican. 
=  to  strike  (q.v.).    (Skeat.)} 

1.  To  flow  in  a  small  gentle  stream  ;  to  flow 
or  run  down  in  drops. 

"  Here,  however,  we  found  fresh  water,  which 
tric7ded  down  from  the  top  of  the  rocka"— CooJk c 
I'irst  Voyage,  bk.  iii.,  ch.  i. 

*  2.  To  flow  gently  and  slowly. 

"  How  fluent  nonsense  trickles  from  hia  tongael* 
Pope  :  Bunciad,  ili.  201. 

tric'-kle,  s.  [Trickle,  v.]  A  small,  gentle 
stream ;  a  streamlet. 

*  trie'-  kle  -  ness»    *  trie  -  kel  -  nesse,   &. 

[Eng.  tHckle;  -ness.]    A  state  of  trickling  or 
passing  away ;  transitoriness. 

"  To  mind  thy  flight,  and  tb^  life's  trickelnes$e." 
Lavies  :  Wtttea  Pilgrimage,  pu  4&. 

trick'-let,  s.  [Eng.  trickile);  dimin.  suff.  -Irf-l 
A  little  stream  ;  a  streamlet. 

"  For  all  their  losing  themselves  and  hiding,  and 
intermitting,  their  presence  is  distinctly  felt  on  » 
Yorkahii'e  moor;  one  sees  the  places  they  have  be«m 
in  yesterday,  the  weUs  where  tney  will  flow  after  the 
next  shower,  and  a  tricklet  here  at  tlie  bottom  of  & 
crag,  or  a  tinkle  there  from  the  top  of  it."— AuiJtiit. 
In  Si.  James's  Gazette,  Feb.  9,  18B6. 

*  trick' -  ment,  s.  [Eng.  trick;  -mentJl 
Decoration,  especially  an  heraldic  decoration. 

"  No  tomb  shall  hold  thee 
But  these  two  arms,  no  trickments  but  my  tears 
Over  thy  hearse."     Beaum.  <t  Plot. :  Mad  Lover,  L 

trick'-si-uess,  s.     [Eng.  tricksy;  ■ness.'}    Th* 

quality  or  state  of  being  tricksy  or  tricky ; 
trickiness. 

"There  was  noue  of  the  latent  fun  and  tricksineaa.'' 
— G.  Eliot :  Daniel  Deronda,  ch.  vii, 

*  trick'-some,  a.  [Eng.  trick;  'Som£.\  Full 
of  tricks ;  tricky. 

"I  have  been  a  tricksome,  shifty  vagrant." — Lytton  : 
What  will  he  do  with  itt  bk.  x.,  ch.  v. 

trick -ster,  s.  [Eng.  trick;  -ster.]  One  who 
practises  or  is  given  to  tricks  or  trickery ;  a 
knave,  a  cheat. 

"  Another  of  these  tricksters  wrote  and  publlshoi 
a  piece  entitled  The  Assembly  JUan." — Ao&incon- 
Translation  of  Claude,  IL  99. 

*  trick'-ster,  v.i.  [Trickster,  s.]  To  play 
tricks  with  or  in  collusion  with. 

"  I  like  not  this  lady's  tampering  and  tricksteriDa 
with  this  same  Edmund  Tressilian."— ScoW;  Kens' 
worth,  ch.  xxxvi. 

trick'-sy,  *  trick'-sie,  a.    [Eng.  tricks;  -y.J 

1.  Full  of  tricks  and  devices ;  very  artful  j 
tricky. 

"  All  this  service  have  I  done  since  I  went. 
My  tricksy  spirit."  Shakesp. :  Tempeti,  ▼. 

2.  Dainty,  neat ;  elegantly  quaint. 

"  There  waa  a  tricksie  girle,  I  wot" 

Warner:  Albions  England,  bk.  vl.,  oh.  xxxL 

trick'-y,  a.    [Eng.  trick;  -y.] 

1.  Given  to  tricks;  practising  tricks; 
trickish,  knavish,  shifty;  not  to  be  depended 
on.    (Said  of  persons.) 

2.  Shifty  ;  not  to  be  depended  on.  (Said  of 
things.) 

"  The  wind  was  aa  tricky  as  ever,  while  at  one  tim* 
rain  fell  \iea.vi\y ." —DaUy  Telegraph,  Sept.  7,  1885. 

3.  Given  to  playing  mischievous  pranks; 
mischievously  playful. 

tn'-clas-ite,  *.  [Pref.  tri- ;  Gr.  K^dris  {klasisy 
=  a  cleavage,  and  suff.  -ite  (Min.);  Ger.  trU 
klasit.} 

Min.  :  A  name  given  to  a  fahlunite,  from 
Fahlun, Sweden, because ofits  three  cleavages; 
but  these  belonged  to  tlie  dlchroite  from 
whicli  it  was  derived,  and  is  not  therefore  a 
specific  character. 

tri-clin'-ate,    a.     [Pref.  tri-,  and  Gr.  Kkirm 

(klind)=  to  bend.] 
Crystall. :  The  same  as  Triclinic  (q.v.). 


fiite,  fat,  tare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;   we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  thSre;  pine,  pit.  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  p5tw 
or,  wore,  wolt  work,  who,  son;  mate,  ciib,  ciire,  unite,  ciir,  rule,  full;  try,  Syrian,     se,  oe  =  e;  ey  =  a;  qu  =  kw» 


tricliniary— tridecyl 


^n-cVSn'-t-aT-^,  a.  [Lat.  tricUniaris,  from 
triclinium  (q.v.).  ]  Pertaiuing  to  a  tiicliiiium, 
or  to  the  ancient  mode  of  reclining  at  table. 

tri-<dm'-ic,   a.     [Pref.   tri-,  and   Gr.  kAiVu 

(]fcK«o)  =  to  slope,  to  incline.] 

Crystallog. :  A  term  applied  to  one  of  the 
BIX  systems  of  crystallography,  in  which  the 
three  crystallographic  axes  are  nnequal,  and 
Inclined  at  angles  which  are  not  right  angles, 
so  that  the  forms  are  oblique  in  every  direc- 
tion, and  have  no  plane  of  symmetry. 

tri-clin'-J-um,  s.  [Lat.,  from  Gr.  TptKKivtov 
{trikliiiion),  from  rpt-  (tri-)  =  three,  and 
jcAico)  {klino)  =  to  recline.] 

Rom,  Antiq.  :  In  early  times,  the  whole 
family  sat  together  in  the  Atrium,  or  public 
room  ;  but  when  mansious  were  built  upon  a 
large  scale,  one  or 

more  spacious  ban-  C- 

queting  lialls  com- 
monly formed  pai't 
of  the  plan,  such 
apartments  being 
classed  under  the 
general  title  of  Tri- 
clinia. The  word 
Triclinium,  how- 
ever, in  its  strict 
signification,  de- 
notes not  the  apart- 
ment, but  a  set  of 
low  divans  or 
couches  grouped 
round  a  table ; 
these  couches,  ac- 
cording to  the  usual 
arrangement,  being  three  in  number,  and  ar- 
ranged round  three  sides  of  the  table,  the 
fourth  side  being  left  open  for  the  ingress  and 
tgress  of  the  attendants,  to  set  down  and  re- 
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PLAN  OF  TRICLINIUM. 
A.  Tuble ;  b,  c,  d.  Couches.  Of 
these,  B  was  reckoned  the 
first,  or  highest;  c,  the  se- 
cuiid ;  aud  d,  the  third.  At 
each  couch  the  middle  place 
Mjis  cunsidered  the  luost 
huuourable. 


TRICLINIUM  (with   guests  AT  TABLE). 

move  the  dishes.  Each  couch  was  calculated 
to  hold  three  persons,  although  four  might  be 
aqneezed  in.  Men  always  reclined  at  table, 
resting  on  the  left  elbow,  their  bodies  slightly 
elevated  by  cush  ions,  and  their  limbs  stretched 
out  at  full  length. 

fi-clin-o-lie'-dric,  a.     [Gr.  rpi-  (tri-)  = 

three ;  kXivio  (klino)  =  to  incline,  and  '4Spa 
(hedrd)  =  a  base.] 

•  The  same  as  Triclinic  (q.v.). 


•tiri-c6c'-93e,  s.  pi.    [Pref.  tri-,  and  Gr.  kokko? 
{kokkos)  —  a  berry.] 

Bot. :  The  forty-seventh  order  in  Linnseus's 
Natural  System.  Genera :  Gambogia,  Eu- 
phorbia, Cliffortia,  Sterculia,  &c. 

tri-<iSc'-cotis,  a.    [TricoccvE.] 

Bot,  (Of  a  fruit) :  Consisting  of  three  coccL 
[Coccus,  2.] 

tri-coc'-cus,  ».    [Tbicocc^.] 

Bot. ;  A  fruit  consisting  of  three  cocci,  or 
elastically  dehiscing  shells. 

ti^'-co-lor,  tri'-cd~ldnr,  *  &  o.    [Pr.  PH- 

eotore  (for  dra^eau  trtcolore)  =  the  three- 
colored  (flag),  from  Lat.  tri-  =  three,  and 
tolorem,  accus.  of  coZor= color.] 

A.  As  BubstaiUim  ; 

1.  Ord.  Lan. :  A  flag  or  banner  having  three 
colors;  specif.,  a  flag  having  three  colors 
arranged  in  equal  stripes  or  masses.  The 
present  European  tricolor  ensigns  are,  for — 
Belgium,  black,  yellow,  ted,  divided  verti- 
eally ;  France,  blue,  white,  red,  divided  ver- 
tically ;  Holland,  red,  white,  blue,  divided 
fcorizontally;  Italy,  green,  white,  red,  divided 


vertically.  During  the  revolution  of  1789  in 
France,  the  revolutionists  adopted  as  their 
colors  the  three  colors  of  the  city  of  Paris 
for  their  symbol.  The  three  colors  were  first 
devised  by  Mary  Stuart,  wife  of  Francis  II. 
The  white  represented  the  royal  house  of 
France ;  the  blue,  Scotland ;  and  the  red, 
Switzerland,  in  compliment  to  the  Swiss 
guards,  whose  livery  It  was. 

"  If  ever  breath  of  British  gale 
Shall  fau  the  tricolour." 
Scott:  Song  of  Royal  Edinburgh  Light  Dragoons. 

2.  Bot. :  Amaranthus  tricolor,  a  species 
from  China,  with  bright  foliage,  but  insigni- 
ficant flowers. 

B.  As  adj.:  Having  three  colors;  tri- 
colored. 

tri'-c6-l6  red,  a.  [Pref,  tri-,  and  Eng. 
colored  (q.v.).]     Having  three  colors. 

tri-con'-dy-la,  s.  [Gr.  rpiKofSuAos  (trikon- 
dulos)=- with  tliree  knuckles  or  joints:  pref. 
tri-,  and  Gr.  k6vBv\os  (Jcondulos).'}  [Condyle.] 
Entom. :  A  genus  of  Cicindelidse,  with  very 
prominent  eyes.  From  Southern  Asia  and 
the  Malay  Archipelago. 

tri-cd'-nd-don,  s.  [Pref.  tri-;  Gr.  xdvos 
{konos)  =  a  cone,  and  suff.  -odoTi.) 

Palcsont.  :  The  name  proposed  for  "  a  small 
zoophagous  manmial,  whose  generic  distinc- 
tion is  shown  by  the  shape  of  the  crowns  of 
the  molar  teeth  of  the  lower  jaw,  which  con- 
sist of  three  nearly  equal  cones  on  the  same 
longitudinal  row,  the  middle  one  being  very 
little  larger  than  the  front  and  hind  cone. ' 
(Owen.)  The  animal  was  marsupial,  and  the 
remains  are  from  tlie  Purbeck  dirt-bed. 

tri-co'-no-dont,  a.    [Triconodon.]    Of,  be- 
longing to,  or  resembling  the  genus  Triconodon 
(q.v.) ;  having  molar  teeth  with  three  cones. 
"  The  fourth  premolar  of  Triacanthodon  approaches 
the  triconodont,  or  true  molar  type.'' — Qaar.   Jour, 
Qeol.  Soc,  1881,  p.  378. 

*  tri'-corn,  a.  [I^at.  tricomis,  from  tri-  = 
three,  and  cornu  =  a  horn.] 

ATiat. :  Having  three  horns  or  horn-like 
prominences.  (Said  of  the  lateral  venticles  of 
the  brain.) 

*  tri-cor-nig'-er-oiis,  a.  [Lat.  tricomiger, 
from  tri-  =  three  ;  cormi  =  a  horn,  and  gero  = 
to  carry.]    Having  three  horns. 

tri-^or'-p6r-al,  tri-cor'-p6r-ate,a.  [Lat. 
tricorpor,  froni  tri-  =  three,  and  corpus,  genit. 
corpoiis  =  a  body.] 

*  1.  Ord.  Lang. :  Hav- 
ing three  bodies. 

2.  Her, :  A  term  applied 
when  the  bodies  of  three 
beasts  are  represented  is- 
suing from  the  dexter, 
sinister,  and  base  points 
of  the  escutcheon,  and 
meeting,  conjoined  to  one 
head  in  the  centre  point. 

tri-COS'-tate,  a.    [Pref.  tri-,  and  Lat.  costaius 
^having  ribs  ;  costa  =  a  rib.] 
hot. :  Having  three  ribs  ;  three-ribbed. 

tri-crot'-ic,  a.      [Pref.   tri-,  and  Gr.  Kporos 

(krotos)  =  a  sound  produced  by  striking.] 

Physiol.  (Of  a  pulse):  Forming  in  its  move- 
ments a  figure  havij»g  one  primary  and  two 
secondary  crests,  three  in  all.    (Foster.) 

tri-ciis'-pid,  a.    [Lat.  tritmspis :  pref.  tri-  — 
three,  and  cuspis,  genit.  cuspidis  =  a  point] 
Having  three  cusps  or  points. 
tricuspid-murmur,  s. 

Fhysiol.  &  Pathol. :  A  murmur  sometimes 
heard  in  tricuspid  valvular  disease. 

tricuspid-valve,  s. 

A-mt.  :  The  valve  guarding  the  right  auri- 
culo- ventricular  opening  of  the  right  ventricle 
of  the  heart.  It  consists  of  three  triangular 
segments  or  flaps. 

tricuspid  valvular  disease,  s. 

Pathol. :  A  morbid  state  of  the  tricuspid 
valVe  leading  to  regurgitation  of  the  right 
auriculo-ventricular  aperture.    It  is  rare. 

tri-eiis'-pi-date,  u.    [Tricuspid.] 
Bot. ;  Having  three  points. 

tri'-C3^-cle,  s.  [Gr.  rpi-  (tri-)  =  three,  and 
Kvid^os  (kitkos)  =  a  circle,  a  wheel.]    A  three- 


TRICORPORAL. 


wheeled  machine  for  travelling  on  the  road. 
It  is  an  iinproveraent  on  the  old  velocipede, 
and  was  introduced  in  its  present  form  about 
1878.  The  earliest  patterns  were  rear-steer- 
ing [Steering,  2],  but  were  soon  superseded 
by  front-steering  machines,  the  latter  being 
steadiar,  and  having  better  hill  -  climbing 
qualities.  Tricycles  were  first  worked  by 
levers  carrying  pedals,  which  were  connected 
by  chains  to  a  cranked  axle.  This  form 
of  machine  was  very  powerful,  but  tiring  to 
the  knees,  and  speedily  gave  way  to  the 
rotary  action,  which  consists  of  a  cranked 
axle,  the  pedals  being  fastened  on  it.  This 
axle  has  also  a  toothed  wheel,  sometimes 
placed  in  the  centre  and  then  called  central- 
geared,  sometimes  at  the  end,  this  wheel  in 
most  machines  catches  in  each  hnk  of  a  chain, 
and  the  cliain  runs  over  a  corresponding 
toothed  wheel  fixed  on  the  axle  of  the  driving 
wheel.  The  various  types  are  now  merged 
chiefly  into  one  with  the  steering-wheel  in 
front,  steered  direct  by  its  fork  ;  but  some 
are  made  with  two  steering-wheels  abreast  in 
front,  driven  by  a  single  wheel  behind. 

tri'-9^-cle,  v.i.     [Tricycle,  s.]    To  ride  or 

travel  on  a  tricycle. 

tri'-yy-clist,  s.  [Eng.  tricycl{e);  -ist]  One 
who  rides  on  a  tricycle. 

"  The  liiat  prot6g<J  of  the  British  Crown— the  Khe- 
dive Tewhk—ia,  we  may  add,  a  tri(^ci-ist  also."— i'wM 
Mall  Gazette,  Jau.  16,  1884. 

tri-dac'-na,  s.  [Lat.,  from  Gr.  TpihaKva.  (trir 
dakna),  from  Tpi6aKi/o?  (irtda/cwos)  —  eaten  at 
three  bites,  used  of  large  oysters ;  pref,  tri-y 
and  Gr.  ha-Kvia  (dakno)  =  to  bite.] 

1.  Zool.  :  Giant-clam  ;  the  sole-genus  of  the 
family  Tridacnidse  (q..v.),  with  seven  species, 
from  the  Indian  Ocean,  China  Seas,  and  the 
Pacific.  Shell  massive,  extremely  hard, 
calcified  until  almost  every  trace  of  organic 
structure  is  obliterated ;  trigonal,  ornamented 
with  radiating  ribs  and  imbricating  foliations, 
margins  deeply  indented  ;  byssal  sinus  in  each 
valve,  large,  close  to  the  umbo  in  front;  hinge 
teeth  1-1.  This  genus  attains  a  greater  size 
than  any  other  bivalve.  Tridacna  gigas,  from 
the  Indian  Ocean,  the  shell  of  which  often 
weighs  500  lbs.,  contains  an  animal  weighing 
about  twenty  pounds,  which,  according  to 
Captain  Cook,  is  very  good  eating.  Darwin 
(Journal,  p.  400)  says  of  this  species:  "We 
stayed  a  long  time  in  the  lagoon,  examining 
.  .  .  the  gigantic  clam-shells,  into  which  if  a 
man  were  to  put  liis  hand,  he  would  not  as 
long  as  the  animal  lived  be  able  to  withdiuw 
it."  The  Paphian  Venus,  springing  from  the 
sea,  is  usually  represented  as  issuing  from  the 
opening  valves  of  a  Tridacna.  The  natives  of 
the  Eastern  Archipelago  often  use  the  valves 
as  batliing-tubs ;  in  London  they  may  occa^ 
sionally  be  seen  in  fishmougers'  windows,  and 
two,  measuring  about  two  feet  across,  are 
used  as  holy-water  stoups  in  the  Church  of 
St.  Sulpice  in  Paris. 

2.  PalcEont. :  A  few  species  from  the  later 
Tertiaries  of  Poland. 

tri-dac'-ni-dsd,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  tridac7ij(a); 
Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  sulf.  -idee.] 

Zool. :  A  family  of  Conchiferous  Molluscs^ 
group  Integro-pallialia  (q.v.).  Shell  regular, 
equivalve,  truncated  in  front ;  ligament  ex- 
ternal ;  sometimes  the  animal  is  attached  by  a 
byssus,  at  others  it  is  free.  One  genus  Tri* 
dacna  (q.v.)  with  a  sub-genus  Hippopus  (q.v.). 

tri-dac'-tj^l,  tri-d3,c'-tyle,  tri-  d&c'- 
tyl-OUS,  a.  [Gr.  rpt-  itri-)  =  three,  and 
SdKTuAos  (daktulos)  =  a  finger,  a  tue.]  Having 
three  toes  or  fingers  ;  three-fingered,  or  coin- 
posed  of  three  movable  parts  attached  to  a 
common  base. 

tri-dac'-tyl-us,  s.    [Tridactyl,] 

Entom,. :  A  genus  of  Gryllidse,  with  no  tarsi 
on  the  hind  legs,  but  in  place  of  them  two  o. 
more  pointed  movable  appendages. 

tride,  a.  [Fr.  =  lively  (said  of  a  horse's  gait)^ 
from  Lat.  tritus  =  practised,  trite  (q.v.).J 

Hunt. :  Short  and  ready  ;  fleet :  as,  a  trida 
pace. 

tri-de'-9yl,  s.  [Pref.  tri-,  and  Eng.  dec^.} 
A  compound  containing  thirteen  atoms  of 
carbon. 

tridecyl-hydride,  s. 

Chm. :  O13H28  =  C13H27H,  Hydride  of  co- 
einyh      A  hydrocarbon    of    the   marsh-gas 


Wil,  hS^;  poiit,  j^l;  cat,  5eU,  chorus,  9hin.  ben^h;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a?;  expect,  Xenophon,  e^^ist.   ph  =  t 
•Olan, -tiau  =  Shan,   -tion, -sion  =  shun; -tion, -sion  =  ahun<   -cioua, -tious, -sious  =  shus.  -We, -die,  &c.  =  hel,  del. 
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trident— triffoly 


aeries,  occurring  in  American  petroleunL  It 
boils  at  218',  has  the  odour  of  turpentine,  and 
bums  with  a  smoky  tiame. 

tri'-d^t,  8.  &  a.     [Ft.,  from  Lat.  trtdentemf 
accus.  of  tridens  =  a  trident,  from  trU  =  three, 
and  deTis,  genit.  derUis  =  a  tooth  ;  Sp.  &  Ital. 
tridente.] 
A*  As  substantive : 
I,  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  An  instrument  of  the  form  of  a  fork, 
having  three  prongs;  sd  rif,,  a  three-pronged 
fish-spear. 

"  Cuiist  thoa  with  flsgigs  pl«]rce  hlin  to  the  quick  t 
Or  la  hU  ekoll  tbj  baroed  trideTU  stick  T.* 

Sandyt :  Job. 

2.  A  kind  of  sceptre  or  spear  with  three 
barb-pointed  prongs,  with  which  Poseidon 
(Nf:ptune),  tlie  god  of  the  sea,  is  usually  re- 
presented ;  a  sceptre. 

"  Then  he,  whose  trUUnt  shakes  the  earth,  began," 
Pope  :  Earner  :  Iliad  vix.  530, 

3.  Hence,  power,  sovereignty,  sway. 

"  Nor  dare  nsorp  the  trident  of  the  deep." 

Pitt :  rirffU  ;  .i^Mid  L 

n.  Rom,  Antlq. ;  A  three-pronged  spear 
fumierly  used  by  the  retiarius  in  the  gladia- 
torial contests. 

*  B.  As  adj.  :  Tridentate. 

trident-pointed,  a. 

Bot.  :  Tridentat*  (q.v.). 

toi-den'-tal,  a.  [Eng.  trident;  -oZ.]  Of  or 
pertaining'  to  a  trident ;  furnished  with  or 
bearing  a  trident ;  an  epithet  of  Poseidon 
(Neptune). 

tn-den'-tate,  tri-den-tat-ed,  a.    [Pref. 

tri-,  and  Eng.  dentate,  dentated.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  Having  three  teeth  or  prongs. 

2.  Bot.  :  Having  a  truncate  point  with  three 
indentations,  as  theleaf  of  Poten(iiZit(rtd«ntoia. 

•tri'-dent-ed,  I*.  [Eng.  trident ;-ed.]  Having 
three  prongs. 

"  yeptuna 
Held  his  tridented  mace  uixiii  the  south." 

Quartet:  Jlisl.  Jonah,  i  6. 

*  tri-den-tif'-er-ous,  a.  [Lat.  tridenti/er, 
from  trUlens,  genit.  tridentis  =  a  trident,  and 
fero  =  to  bear,]    Bearing  a  trident. 

Tri -den'- tine,  a.  &.  s.  [Lat.  Tridentum  = 
Trent,  a  city  of  the  Tyrol,  on  the  Adige.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Of  or  pertaining  to  Trent,  or  to 
the  celebrated  Ecumenical  Council  held  there 
A.D.  1545-1563. 

B.  As  subst. :  One  who  accepts  the  decrees 
of  the  Council  of  Trent.     [A.] 

Tridentine-creed,  s. 

Church  Hist. :  The  i>rofession  of  the  Triden- 
tine  faith,  published  by  Pope  Pius  IV.,  in 
1564.  It  originally  consisted  of  the  Nicene 
creed  (q.v.),  with  a  summary  of  the  Triden- 
tine  definitions,  to  which  is  now  added  a 
profession  of  belief  in  the  decrees  of  the 
Vatican  Council  (q.v.). 

tri-di-a-pa'-^on,  «.      [Pref.  tri-,  and  Eng. 
diapason  (q.v.).J 
Music:  A  triple  octave  or  twenty-second. 

tri-di-men'-sion-al,  a.  [Pref.  tri-,  and 
dimensional  (q.v.),]   Having  three  dimensions. 

*  trid'-ing,  s,    [Trithino.] 

tri-do-dec-a-he'-dral,  a.  [Pref.  tri-,  and 
Eng.  dodecdfiedral  (q.v.).] 

Cry^l'  I  Vog. :  Presenting  three  ranges  of  faces, 
one  aljo\e  another,  each  containing  twelve 
face.s. 

*  trid'-u-an,  a.   [Lat.  triduanus,  from  triduum 

=  the  space  of  three  days  :  tri  =  three,  and 
dies  ^  a.  day.] 

1.  Lasting  three  days. 

2.  Happening  every  third  day. 

trid'-u-6,  s.  [Ital.,  from  Lat.  triduum  (q.v.).'] 
Roman  Church:  Prayers  for  the  space  of 
three  days,  followed  >jv  Benediction,  as  a 
preparation  for  keeping  a  saint's  dav,  or  a 
means  of  obtaining  some  favour  from  God  by 
means  of  the  intercession  of  one  of  his  saints. 

trid'-U-tim,  8.     [Lat]    [Tbiduajt.] 

Ecclesiology : 

1.  The  last  three  days  of  Lent. 

2.  Any  three  days  kept  in  a  special  manner. 


as  during  a  retreat,  or  aa  a  preparation  for  a 

trid'-ym-lte,  s.  [Gr.  rpiJu^o?  {tTidumoa)  = 
(a.)  triple,  (s.)  three  individuals  bom  at  a 
birth  ;  suff.  -ite  (jtfin.).] 

Min. :  A  triclinic  form  of  silica,  presenting 
a  pseudo-hexagonal  aspect  thrcnigh  the  twin- 
ning of  three  individuals.  It  occurs  in  small 
hexagonal  tables,  sometimes  in  groups,  in 
cavities  of  trachytic  rocks.  First  found  at 
Cerro  St.  Cristoval,  near  Pachuca,  Mexico ; 
now  known  as  a  frequent  constituent  of  trach- 
ytes from  many  localities. 

*  trie,  v.t.    [Try.] 

tried,  jw.  par.  Si  a.    [Try,  v.] 

A.  As  pa.  par. :  (See  the  verb). 

B.  As  adj. :  Proved  ;  tested  and  found  feith- 
ful,  upright,  or  trustworthy :  as,  a  tried  friend. 

t  tri~e'-der, «.    [Pref.  tri-,  and  Gr.  l5po  (hedra) 

=  a  seat.] 

Bot.  :  A  body  having  three  sides.  (Treas. 
of  Bot.) 

*  tri'-ed-ly,  adv.     [Eng.  tried ;  -ly.\    By  trial, 

proof,  or  experience. 

"  That  thiug  out  to  seme  no  newe  matter  vnto  you, 
whyche  wente  loug  a  go  beiore  in  the  triedly  iiroued 
prophetea,  and  lately  in  Christe,"— Pt^o/  -■  Peter  iv. 

*  tri'-en,  s.    [Lat.  tres  =  three.] 

Her. :  A  term  used  by  some  heralds  in  the 
phrase  a  trien  offish  —  three  fish. 

*tn-en'-nal,  *tri-^n-nel,  a.  &  «.  [Fr. 
triennaZ,  from  Lat.  triennus,  from  tri  =  three, 
and  annus  =  a  year.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Lasting  three  years ;  occurring 
every  three  years  ;  triennial. 

B.  As  snhst. :  An  arrangement  for  saying 
mass  for  a  departed  soul  during  a  period  of 
three  years. 

"  Ac  to  trysten  apon  triennels.  trlweliche  me  thynketh 
Ys  nat  so  syker  for  the  aaule,  certys  as  ys  Dowel." 
Fieri  Plowman,  B,  vU.  178. 

tri-en'-ni-al,  "tri-en'-ni-all,  a.    fLat. 

triennium^a.  period  of  three  yeans,  from  tri 
=  three,  and  annus  =  a  year ;  Eng.  adj.  suff. 
■al.] 

1.  Lasting  or  continuing  for  the  period  of 
three  years.  (Used  in  this  sense  also  in 
Botany  J 

2.  Happening  every  three  years.  Triennial 
elections  and  jiarliaments  were  establislied  in 
England  in  1095,  but  were  superseded  by 
septennial  parliaments  in  1717.    [Skpteknial.] 

"  A  bill , .  .  was  sent  up  to  the  Lords  for  a  triennial 
paxlia.uient."— Clarendon :  Civil  Wan,  L  209, 

triennial-prescription,  s. 

Scots  Law:  A  limit  of  three  years  witbin 
which  creditors  can  bring  actions  for  certain 
classes  of  debts,  such,  as  merchants'  and 
tradesmen's  accounts,  servants'  wages,  house 
rents  (when  under  verbal  lease),  debts  due  to 
lawyers,  doctors,  &c. 

tri-en'-m-al-l^,  adv.  [Eng.  triennial;  -ly.] 
Once  in  three  years. 

tri-en^,  s.  [T^t.=the  third  part  of  an  as,  a 
third  part.] 

*  1,  Roman  Antiq. :  A  small  copper  coin, 
equ.il  to  one-third  of  an  as. 
2.  Law :  A  third  part ;  dower. 

tri-en-ta'-lis,  s.  [Lat,=  containing  a  third 
part ;  triens,  genit.  trientis  =  a  third  part.] 

Bot. :  Chickweed,  Winter-green,  a  genus  of 
Primulea,  orPrimulidai,  Slender,  low,  smooth 
perennials;  rootstockslender.creeping.  ILeaves 
elliptical,  in  a  single  whorl  of  five  or  six; 
flowers,  solitary,  white ;  calyx  five  to  nine 
partite,  the  most  cnmmon  division  being  into 
seven  segments ;  corolla  rotate,  with  a  short 
tube  and  as  many  divisions  as  the  calyx; 
stamens  beardless,  five  to  nine,  often  seven ; 
style  simple,  filiform  ;  stigrnaobtuse ;  fruit  cap- 
sular, globose,  bursting  tran-sverseh-,  many- 
seeded.  Known  spfcies,  six  or  eight ;  from 
Europe,  Northern  Africa,  Temperate  Asia,  and 
South  America.  One,  Trienialis  europam,  four 
to  six  inches  high,  is  British,  being  abundant 
in  vart  of  the  Scottish  Highlands,  and  rare 
in  tlie  woods  of  the  north  of  England,  but 
absent  from  Ireland.  T.  americana,  which 
may  be  distinguished  from  the  Euroj^ean 
sjiccies  by  pos.ses.sing  narrow  lanceolate,  acn- 
minatft  (in  place  nf  ellipti'-alj  leaves,  and 
acuminate  petals,  is  found  in  mountainous 
districts  in  Canada,  Virginia,  &c. 


tn'-er,  •  try-er,  ».    [Eng.  try,  v. ;  -er.] 

1.  One  who  tries,  examines,  or  tests  in  any 
way :  as— 

(1)  One  who  makes  experiments;  oaa  who 
examines  anything  by  a  t<;st. 

"The  ingenious  trieri  of  the  German  ezpsrlment 
foond  that  their  glass  v^sel  was  lighter  wbm  the  air 
had  been  drawn  out  than  before,  by  on  oimcm  aad  vaj 
near  a  thir±" — Boyle. 

(2)  One  who  tries  judicially ;  a  Jadge  who 
tries  a  person  or  cause. 

(3)  8pecif.,  inlaw: 

(a)  A  person  appointed  to  decide  whether  a 
challenge  to  a  juror  is  just ;  a  trior  (q.v.). 

*(&)  An  ecclesiastical  commissioner  ap- 
pointed by  parliament  under  the  Commoa- 
veaith  to  examine  the  character  and  qualifi- 
cations of  ministers. 


2.  That  which  tries  or  tests  ;  a  teat. 

Yon  were  need 
To  say,  extremity  was  the  trier  at  spirits ; 
That  common  chances  common  men  conld  bear." 
Shakttp. :  Coriolanu*.  ir.  L 

tn'-er-arch,  s.  [Gr.  rpif^papx^?,  Tpitjpmpxt 
(trierarclies,  trierarchos),  from  Tpii^pijs  (jtrierisy 
=  a  trireme  (q.v.),  and  apxtt  (fircM)  =  to  rule ; 
Fr.  trUrarque  ;  I^t.  trierarchus.] 

Greek  AntUi.:  The  captain  or  commands 
of  a  trireme  ;  also  a  commissioner  who  was 
obliged  to  fit  out  and  maintain  at  his  own 
expense  ships  built  by  the  State. 

"  The  trierarch  strnck  her  on  the  head  with  a  stick." 
—Parrar :  Early  Dayu  of  Christianity,  ch.  liL 

*  tri'-er-arch-^,  s.     [Gr.  rpnipapx^'*-  (^rfw^ 

archia).} 

1.  The  office,  post,  or  duty  of  a  trierarch. 

2.  Trierarchs  collectively. 

3.  The  system  in  ancient  Athens  of  forming 
a  national  fleet  by  compelling  certain  ric£ 
citizens  to  fit  out  and  maintain  at  their  own 
expense  ships  built  by  the  State. 

*  tri-e-ter'-ic-al,  a.  [Lat.  trietericus,  from 
Gr.  Tpie-njpiKos  (trieterike-s),  from  rpiernpCf 
(trieteris)  —  a  triennial  festival :  rpt-  (tri-)  = 
three,  and  ctos  («£o«)  =  a  year,]  Triennial ; 
happening  or  kept  once  in  three  years. 

"  The  trUlerical  sportM,  I  tnenn  the  orgia,  that  i«,  tb« 
mysteries  of  Bncchxa."— Gregory  :  Notet  on  Scripture, 
p.  107. 

*  tri-e-ter'-ics,   *  tri-e-ter-ickes»  s.  pi 

[Trieterical.]   Festivals  or  games  celebrated 
every  three  years. 

"  The  Tbebau  wives  at  Delphos  solemnize 
Their  trietericfcei."  May  :  Lucan ;  Pharialia,  T. 

tri-e-thyl-gl^5'-er-in,  ».  [Pref,  tri-;  Eng. 
ethyl,  and  glycerin.] 

Chem. :  CgHyjOa  =  ^^^^T"  }  O3,  TriethyUn. 
A  liquid  possessing  a  pleasant  ethereal  odour, 
obtained  by  heating  to  100^  a  mixture  of 
acrolein,  alcohol,  and  acetic  acid.  It  is 
miscible  with  water,  has  a  sp.  gr.  '8955  at  15", 
and  boils  at  186°. 

tri-e -thj^l-in.  s.  [Pref.  tri- ;  Eng,  ethyl,  and 
suft  -in.]    [Teiethylolycerin.] 

tri-f5,'-cl-al  (d  as  shl),  a.  [Pref.  tri-,  and 
Eng.  facial  (q.v.).] 

Anat.:  Of  or  belonging  to  the  face  and  ia 
thrt^e  divisions, 

tri£Eicial-nerves,  «.  pi. 

Anat. :  The  fifth  pair  of  nerves,  which  arise 
at  the  junction  of  the  medullary  processes  of 
the  cerebellum  to  enter  the  dura  mxiter  near 
the  point  of  the  petrous  processes  of  the  tem- 
poral bones.  Tliere  they  leave  the  skull  in  three 
great  branches  (whence  their  name)— the  first, 
highest,  or  ophthalmic  trunk  to  eiiter  the 
orbit,  the  second  or  upper  maxillary  nerve  to 
the  face  below  the  orbit ;  and  the  third,  or 
lower  maxillary  nerve,  to  be  distributed  to 
the  external  ear,  the  tongue,  the  lower  teeth, 
and  the  muscles  of  mastication-  Called  ahw 
Trigemini  or  Trigeminal  nerves, 

tli'-lSl-low,  v.t.  [Thrifallow.]  To  plon^ 
as  land,  a  third  time  before  sowing. 

"The  hevlnnf  ngof  Aa^nst  is  the  t(me  of  trifaJlttolng, 
or  last  ploughing  before  they  sow  their  wheat.'— 
Hortimer, 

*  tri-fax'-i-OUS,  a.  [Lat.  trifarius  =  thn^- 
fold:  (ri=three, andsuff", -yariui.]  Amnged 
in  three  rows  ;  threefold, 

trif-fo-lj^,  8.    [Teifoly.] 


f&te,  flit,  fsaxe,  ;^midst,  what,  ^U,  father;   we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pj^ 
or,  wore,  wol^  work,  who,  son ;  mute,  cub,  ciire,  gnite,  cnr,  rule,  full ;  try,  Syrian,    seu  Ge=:e;  ey  =  a;  qa  =  kw* 


trifld— trigastrio 
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trf-fld,  a.     [Lat  trifidm^  from  tri-  =  tlivee, 
and^ROo,  p«.  t.  fidi  =  to  cleave,  to  divide.] 
B9t. :  Split  half-way  dowu  into  three  parts. 

•  tri-f fa'-tni-lar-i^,  a.  [Lat.  tri-  =  three, 
and  jMuto  =  a  pipe.]    Having  three  pipes. 

"  IfADf  ot  tliat  ■neclei  wbose  fri/ljtttJary  bill  or 
CTKBir  ws  have  beheiu."— /)rau»9;  Ktuj/ar  £rr»urt. 

tri'-fle,  *tre-fie,  ''tre-foUe  *tro-fle, 
•  tru-fle.  *  truy-fle,  *  try-fle,  *try-fule, 

s.  [0.  Fr.  trojfle,  truffle  =  mockery,  railluiy, 
dimin.  from  truj'e  =  a  jest,  raillery.  Ty^ijle 
and  truffie  are  doublets.] 

1.  A  thing  of  no  moment  or  value  ;  a  matter 
or  thing  of  little  or  no  impojrtance ;  a  pnltry 
toy,  bauble,  or  the  like ;  a  silly  or  unimportant 
action,  remark,  or  the  like. 

"  Trijli-t  inngiiifled  Into  Imiwrtance  by  ft  Btiueivmlah 
conscience."— J/(tcau^(iy;  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xiil. 

2.  A  dish  or  fancy  confection  made  of 
Bponge  cake  or  crisp  pastry  soaked  in  sherry, 
over  which  a  layer  of  custard  and  cream  is 
placed,  the  whole  being  covered  l)y  a  delicate 
white  ft'otli,  prepared  by  whisking  up  white 
of  egg,  cream,  and  sugar. 

tri'-fle  (1),  *trl-fel-yn,  *tru-fleii,  •try- 
fell,  v.t.  &  t.    [Trifle,  s.] 

A,  Intrans.:  Toact  or  talk  without  serious- 
ness, gravity,  weight,  or  dignity ;  to  act  or 
talk  with  levity  ;  to  indulge  in  light  amuse- 
ment or  levity.     [Shaktsp. ;  Hamlet,  ii.  1.) 

S.  Transitive: 

*  1.  To  befool ;  to  play  or  trifle  with. 

"  How  dothe  cure  byssbop  tr^/la  and  mocke  ub.' — 
Bernera:  Froisaart;  Cronyclv,  i.  300. 

*  2.  To  make  a  trifle  of;  to  make  trivial  or 
of  no  importance.    (Shakesp. :  Macbeth,  ii.  4.) 

3.  To  waste  in  trifling  ;  to  waste  to  no  pur- 

Eose  ;  to  spend  in  trifles ;  to  fritter.    (Followed 
y  away.) 

"  Such  men .  .  .  having  trijted  atnay  youth,  ars 
reduced  to  the  necessity  of  trifiing  away  age.' — 
BoUngbroke  :  lietirement  A  Study. 

^  To  triJU  with :  To  treat  as  a  trifle,  or  as 
of  no  importance,  consideration,  or  moment; 
to  treat  without  respect  or  consideration  ;  to 
play  the  fool  with  ;  to  mock. 

tri'-fle  (2),  vX  [A.S.  tri/elian,  from  Lat. 
tritnilo.]    To  pound,  to  bruise,    (Prov.) 

tri'-fler,  «.  [Eng,  trijlie);  -er.]  One  who 
trifles  ;  one  who  acts  witli  levity. 

*'  Improve  tbe  reinnnnt  of  his  wriated  span, 
And,  having  lived  a  trijlar,  die  a  man." 

Coieper :  Retirement,  14. 

tri'-fling,  *  try-fling,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s. 
[Trifle,  v.] 

A.  Aspr.  par. :  (See  the  verb), 

B.  As  adjective  : 

1.  Acting  or  talking  with  levity  or  without 
Beriousness  ;  frivolnns. 

"  And  Btlli  thy  triAing  heart  Is  gl.id 
To  Join  the  vaiu,  mid  cuiub  the  proud." 

Byron:  To  a  Youth/al  Friond. 

2.  Being  of  little  or  no  value,  importance, 
or  moment;  trivial,  insigniflcant,  petty,  un- 
important, worthless,  frivolous. 

"  Blind  was  he  bdiii,  and  hfn  tiiiagiilded  eyes 
Grown  dim  in  trijluig  utudy,  blind  he  dies." 

Cowper :  Charity,  359. 

C.  As  subst. :  Tlie  act  of  one  who  trifles ;  an 
acting  or  talking  without  seriousness. 

"  Using  therelu  nothing  but  trijtings  and  delates. " — 
BoUnshed :  Chran.  Ireland  (an.  1679). 
^  Trifiing  and  trivial  differ  only  in  degree, 
the  latter  deiinting  a  still  lower  degree  of 
value  than  the  former.  What  is  trifling  or 
trivial  does  not  require  any  consiiii-i'ation, 
and  may  be  easily  passed  over  as  forgotten. 
Trifling  objections  can  never  weigh  against 
solid  reason  ;  trivial  remarks  only  expose  the 
shallowness  of  the  rcmari^cr.  What  is  frivol- 
oiis  is  disgraceful  for  any  one  to  consider. 
Dress  is  a  frivolous  occupallon  when  it  forms 
the  chief  business  of  a  rational  being.  A 
frivolous  objection  lias  no  grounds  whatever. 

tri'-fling-l^,  adv.  [Eng,  trifling ;  -ly.]  In  a 
trifling  manner ;  with  levity;  without  serious- 
ness; with  regard  to  trifles. 

"  By  the  labours  of  conmientatore,  when  phlloaophy 
became  abBti'uae,  or  trijlingly  minute.''— GoWsmitA; 
Polite  Learning,  ch,  11. 

tri'-fling-ness,  ».     [Eng.  trifling ;  -ncss.] 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  trifling; 
levity  of  manners ;  frivolity. 

2.  Smallness  of  value ;  tnsigniflcance,  empti- 
ness, vanity. 

"  The  triJUvtfnPis  and  petnlancy  of  this  scruple  I 
have  retiT^snted  npun  it«  own  pmper  priuclplea," — 
Bp.  Parker:  liehearaal  Trumproaed,  p.  80. 


*  tri-flor'-al.  *  tri-flor -oiis,  a.  [Lat.  tri- 
=  three,  and  fl^s,  genit.  floris  =  s,  flower.] 
Having  or  bearing  three  flowers;  three- 
flowered. 

*tri-fluc-tu-a'-tion.  s.  [Pref.  tH-,  and  Eng. 
fluctuation  (q.v.).]  A  concurrence  of  three 
waves,    (Browne :  Vulg.  Err.,  bk.  vii.  ch.  xvii.) 

tri-fo -U-ate,   tri-fo -li-a-ted,   a.     [Lat. 

tri-  =  tliree,andybita(us  =  leaved,  from  folium 
=  a  leaf.]  Having  or  bearing  three  leaves; 
three-leaved.    (Harte:  Eulogius.) 

tri-fd-ll-e'-».  s.pl.  [Mod.  Lat.  trifoli{um); 
Lat.  feni.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -ea;.] 

Bot. :  A  sub-tribe  of  Loteae.  Stamens  dia- 
dclplious  ;  legume  one-eelled  ;  leaves  typically 
with  three,  more  rarely  with  live  leaflets; 
stems  herbaceous,  rarely  shrubby. 

tri-fo'-li-o-late,  a.     [Lat.  in- :=  three,  and 
*  foliolum,  diinin  o(  folium  =  a  leaf.] 
Bot. :  Having  three  leaflets. 

tri-fo'-li-iim,  s.  [Lat.  =  trefoil :  pref.  tri-, 
and/oUwm  =  a  leaf,  from  its  three  leaflets.] 

L  Bot.  :  Trefoil,  Clover;  the  typical  genus  of 
Trifoliea;  (q.v.).  Low  herb.s,  with  the  leaves, 
as  a  rule,  digitately  trifoliate  ;  flowers  capi- 
tate, spiked,  rarely  solitary,  with  red,  purple, 
■white,  or  yellow  flowers  :  calyx  live-toothed, 
the  teeth  unequal ;  wings  united  by  their 
cluws  to  the  obtuse  keel,  persistent ;  legume 
about  as  long  as  the  calyx,  one  to  four-seeded, 
indeliiscent.  Species  about  150,  chiefly  from 
the  northern  hemitiphure.  Tbe  clovers  particu- 
larly abound  in  Europe,  but  many  species  ara 
natives  of  the  Uuited  States.  Tlie  true  clovers 
have  herbaceous,  not  twining  stems,  roundish 
heads  or  ublung  spikes  of  small  flowers,  the 
corolla  remaining  iu  a  withered  state  till  the 
ripening  of  the  seed.  Of  all  the  species  tbe  most 
important  to  the  farmer  is  the  Cummon  Ked 
Clover  ( T.  prateiise).  This  is  a  native  of  Kurope, 
but  is  everywhere  naturalized  in  tbe  United 
States,  growing  freely  iu  meadows  and  pastures, 
and  widely  cultivated.  The  White  or  Dutch 
Clover  (2'.  repens)  is  found  in  all  parts  of 
North  A  merica,  and  is  a  common  native  of  most 
parts  of  Europe,  nearly  always  springing  up 
when  a  barren  heath  is  turned  up  with  tlie 
spade  or  plough.  Tlie  fluwers  of  this  species 
are  the  particular  delijj,ht  of  bees,  though  all 
clover  flowers  are  lavored  by  them.  The 
Crimson  or  Italian  Clover  (T.  incamatum) 
bears  spikes  of  rich  crimson  flowere,  and  is 
much  cultivated  in  France  and  Italy  as  a  forage 
plant,  lieing  also  grown  as  a  decorative  garden 
annual.  Yellow  Clover,  or  Hop  Trefoil  (T. 
agrarinm)^  is  vei-y  common  in  parts  of  the 
United  States  and  Europe. 

2.  Agric. :  A  local  agricultural  name  for 
TrifoUum  incamatum.  (Britten  t&  Hollaixd.)  T. 
pratense  is  largely  sown  for  fodder  crojis  ;  the 
cultivated  is  larger  than  the  wild  plant,  and 
succeeds  better  on  heavy  than  on  light  soil. 
T.  medium,  called  the  Zigzag  Clover,  from  the 
bends  at  each  joint  of  its  stalk,  lias  also  red 
flowers,  but  has  generally  more  pointed  leaves, 
while  tlie  white  spot  seen  on  T.  pratense  is,  as 
a  rule,  absent;  its  seeds  are  not  always  ob- 
tainable. 2'.  incarnatitm,  also  wild,  was  cul- 
tivated on  the  continent  before  it  was  sown  in 
Britain.  The  tubes  of  T.  pratense  and  T.  in- 
camatum do  not  (liffer  very  perceptibly  in 
length  ;  but  Darwin  (Orig.  of  Species,  ch.  iii., 
iv.)  shows  that  the  ]iroboscis  of  the  hive- 
bee  is  too  short  to  sip  the  honey  of  theformer, 
while  it  can  obtain  that  of  the  latter  species, 
and  the  Common  Red  Clover  is  therefore  fer- 
tilized by  hunible-liees  alone.  Humble-bees 
in  quest  of  honey  are  also  tlie  great  agents  in 
fertilizing  other  species  of  clo\  or.  The  White 
Clover  (T.  rejieiw)  and  the  Alsike  Clover  (T. 
hyhriduvi)  the  latter  introduced  from  the  con- 
tinent, are  Lxccllent  for  pasture ;  both  have 
whiteor]iinkish  flowers.  Two  Yellow  Clovers, 
T.  procumbeus  and  T.filiforme,  are  also  culti- 
vated on  jiasture  grounds.  The  growth  of 
clover  is  greatly  promoted  by  a  sprinkling  of 
lime.  The  seeds  of  the  plants  may  be  sown 
broadcast  from  Febniaiy  to  May  and  from 
August  to  October,  Some  are  used  for  their 
ornamental  character  as  border- plants. 

*  trif -6-ly,  *  trir-f o-lj^,  s.  (Lat.  trifolium 
=  trifolium.]    Trefoil. 

"  She  was  crowucil  with  a  chnplet  of  trlfoJy." 

Bon  Jonson :  Coronation  Entertainment. 

tri'-for-is,  s.    [TaiFoaruM.] 

Zool.  &  Palmont. :  A  sub-gcnns  of  Ccritliium, 
with  tliirty  recent  species,  ranging  from  Nor- 
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way  to  Australia.  Shell  sinistral ;  anterior 
and  posterior  canals  tubular ;  tbe  third  canal 
accidentally  present,  forming  part  of  a  varix. 
Fossil  in  the  Eocene  of  Britain  and  France. 

tw-fbr'-i-iim,   s.     [Lat.  irt- =  three,  and 

fores  =  doors.] 

Arch. :  A  gallery  or  arcade  in  the  wall  over 
the  pier  arches  which  separate  the  body  from 
the  aisles  of  a  church.  The  ar- 
cade is  not  in  general  carried 
entirely  through  the  wall,  but 
there  is  commonly  a  passage- 
way behind  it  which  is  often 
continued  in  the  thickness  of 
the  wall  round  the  entire  build- 
ing ;  in  some  cases,  however,  the 
arcade  is  entirely  open,  as  at 
Lincoln  Cathedral.  Sometimes 
the  triforium  is  a  complete  upper 
story  over  the  side  aisle,  liaving 
a  range  of  windows  in  the  side 
wall,  as  at  Ely,  Norwich,  Glou- 
cester clioir,  Peterborough,  Lin- 
coln choir,  Westminister  Abbey, 
&c.  In  some  continental 
churches  of  Decorated  and  later 
work,  the  aisle  roofs  are  kept 
entirely  below  the  level  of  the 
triforium,  and  the  back  of  it  is 
pierced  with  a  series  of  small  windows,  cor- 
responding witli  the  ornamental  work  in  the 
front,  tlius  forming  what  is  sometimes  called 
a  transparent  triforium.  (Parker.)  The  cut 
shows  the  triforium  in  the  Priory  Church  of 
St.  Bartholomew  the  Great,  London. 

*  tri-form',  c  [Lat.  triformis,  from  tri-  = 
three,  and  /orma  =  form.]  Having  a  triple 
shape  or  form.    (Milton:  P.  L.,  iii.  780.) 

*  tri-form'-J-ty,  5.  [Erg.  triform;  -ity,] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  triform. 

t  tri -form' -oils,  «.  [Eng.  triform;  -ous.} 
Triform  (q.v.). 

"The  iiiBcrliitloii  served  .  .  to  ohow  the  Ideaenter- 
talued  oy  the  iiag^ii  Bjjyptians  df  a  (j-i/'ofmoiMdeity, 
'tlief.ither  of  the  woilu,  wiioiUBumtid  different  Qamea 
accurUiug  to  the  truid  under  wbich  lie  wjia  repre- 
deiited.  —Wilkinson:  Jfanners  of  the  Sguutianaied. 
Birch),  ii.  514. 

tri-ffir'-cate,  tri-fur'-cat-ed,  a.     [Pref. 

tri',  and  Eng.  furcate,  furcated  (q.v.).']  Having 
three  branches  or  forks  ;  trichotoinous. 

trlfurcated-hake»  a.    [Tadfole-hakb.] 

trig  (1),  v.t.  [Cf.  Dan.  trykke;  Ger.  driicken^ 
to  press.]    To  fill,  to  stuff. 

"  By  liow  much  the  more  ft  mftu'e  ekln  is  full  trig'd 
with  flesh,  blood,  .lud  uatural spirits. ' — ifore :  Mystery 
of  Qodlitiess,  p.  105. 

trig  (2),  V.t.  [Trigger.]  To  stop,  as  the  wheel 
of  a  vehicle,  by  putting  something  down  to 
check  it ;  to  skid,  as  a  wheel. 

trig,  s.  [Trio  (2),  u]  A  stone,  wedge  of  wood, 
or  the  like,  placed  under  a  wheel,  barrel,  (fee, 
to  check  its  rolling  ;  a  skid. 

trig,  a.  &  s.      [Sw.  trygg ;   Dan.  tryg  =  s&fb, 
secure.] 
A.  As  adjective : 

*  I.  Safe,  seciu'C. 

2.  Neat,  spruce,  tidy.    (Prov.  £  Scotcli.) 
"riiiig  the  earth  into  the  hole,  mid  injik  a  thlngi 

trig ngniii."— Scott :  Antiquary,  ch.  xxiv. 

3.  Well ;  in  good  health  ;  sound.    (Prov.) 

*  B.  As  subst.  :  A  coxcomb. 

*  trig'-a-mist,  e.     [Eng.  trigam(y);  -ist.} 

1.  One  who  has  been  married  three  times. 

2.  One  who  has  three  wives  or  three  hus- 
bands at  the  same  time. 

trig'-a-mous,  a.    [Trigamy.] 

*  1.  Ord.  Lang.  :  Of,  pertaining  to,  or  of  tbe 
nature  of  trigamy. 

2.  Bot. :  Having  three  sorts  of  flowers  (male, 
female,  and  hermaphrodite)  on  the  same  head. 

*trig'-a-m^,  s.  [Or.  rpi-  (;n-)  =  three,  and 
YOjaos  (gamos)  =  a  marriage.] 

1.  The  act  of  marrying  or  the  state  of  being 
married  three  times. 

2.  The  act  or  state  of  having  three  wives  or 
three husbandsat the sametiine.  [Bigamy,  II,J 

tri-gas'-tric,  a.    [Pref.  tri-^  and  Eng.  gastrie 

(q.v.).] 

Anat.  (Of  certain  mziscles):  Having  tliiet 
bellies  or  protuberant  portions. 


L^ 


bSil,  b^ ;  po^t,  j^^l ;  cat,  9eU,  chorus,  ghln,  bengh ;  go,  gem ;  tbin,  this ;  sin,  a§ ;  expect,  Xenophon,  e^ist.   pb  =  & 
-Olan,  -tian  =  shaii.    -tlon,  -slon  =  shun;  -tion,  -slon  =  ahiin.    -cious,  -tious,  -sious  =  sbus.   -ble,  -die,  <iic.  =  bel,  d^ 
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trigeminal— trigonia 


tn-gem'-in-alf  a.  [Mod.  Lai  trigemvnalis, 
from  Lat.  trigeminus  (q.v.).j  (See  etym.  & 
compound.) 

trigeminal-nerves*  s.  pi. 
Anat. :  The  trifacial  nerves  (q.v.)- 

•  tpi-gem'-in-ous,  u.    (Trigemini.] 

1.  Being  one  of  three  born  together ;  bom 
three  at  a  time. 

2.  Threefold. 

tri-gem'-in-us  (pi.  tri-gem'-in-i),  s.  [Lat. 

=  three  at  a  birth ;  pref.  tri-,  and  gemiiiiis  = 
a  twin.] 
Ajiat,  (PL) :  The  trigeminal  nerves  (q.v.). 

tri-gen'-ic,  a.  [Pref.  iri-;  Gr.  yepvdto  (gennao) 
=  to  produce,  and  Eng.  suff.  -ic]  Containing 
organic  anhydride,  aldehyde,  and  ammonia. 

trigenic-acid,  s. 

Cliem. :  C4H7N3O2  =  (CN)2O-C2H3(NHi)0. 
An  acid  containiag  the  elements  of  cyanic 
anhydride  and  aldehyde  ammonia,  obtained 
by  passing  the  vapour  of  cyanic  acid  over 
aldehyde.  It  crystallizes  in  small  prisms, 
slightly  soluble  in  water,  insoluble  in  alcohol. 
When  slightly  heated  it  melts  and  carbonizes, 
giving  off  alkaline  vapours  having  the  odour 
of  chinoline. 

trig'-ger,  *trick'-er,  s.  [Dut.  (retfcer  =  a 
trigger ;  trecke.r  =  one  who  draws  or  pulls, 
from  trekken  =  to  pull,  to  di-aw.] 

1.  Firearms:  Acatch  which,  being  retracted, 
liberates  the  hammer  of  a  gun-lock.    [Haib- 

TRIQOER.] 

"  Gave  the  gua  it"  aim,  and  fi^re 
Made  in  field,  yet  ne'er  (lull'd  trigger." 

Cowper :  An  Epitaph. 

2.  Skiptuild.  :  A  piece  of  wood  placed  under 
a  dog-shore  to  hold  it  up  until  the  time  for 
launching.  Tlie  dog-shore  buts  against  cleats 
on  the  bilgeways,  and  is  knocked  away  when 
the  signal  is  given  for  launching. 

3.  Vehicles :  A  catch  to  hold  the  wheel  of  a 
carriage  in  descending  a  hill. 

trigger-fish,  s. 

Jchtky. :  A  popular  name  for  the  genus 
Balistes,  from  the  fact  that  when  the  dorsal 
4ii  is  erected,  the  tirst  ray,  which  is  very 


A.  TRiooBR-FiSH  {Raltstes  oculeatM).    B.  dktaiu 
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thick  and  strong,  holds  its  elevated  position 
so  firmly  that  it  cannot  be  pressed  down  by 
any  degree  of  force :  but  if  the  second  ray  be 
depressed,  the  first  immediately  falls  down 
like  the  hammer  of  a  gun  when  the  trigger  is 
pulled. 

*  trigger-line,  s.  Tlie  line  by  which  the 
gun-lock  of  ordnance  was  operated. 

*  tri-gin'-tal?,  s.  pi.  [Lat.  (Tzj/m(a  =  thirty.] 
Trentals ;  the  number  of  thirty  masses  to  be 
said  for  the  dead. 

"  TrentaJa  or  trigintaj^  were  a  num'ber  of  masses  to 
the  tale  of  thirty,  i  ^ted  by  Saint  Gregory.'  — 
AylWe. 

trig'-la,  s.  [Mod.  Lat.,  from  Gr.  rptyXTj  (int/Ze) 
=  a  niullet,] 

1.  IcJithy. :  A  genus  of  Cottidse,  with  about 
forty  species,  from  tropical  and  temperate 
zones.  Head  parallelepiped,  with  the  upper 
surface  and  sides  entirely  bony,  the  enlarged 
infraorbiial  covering  the  cheek ;  two  dorsal 
fins ;  three  free  pectoral  rays,  serving  as 
organs  of  locomotion  as  well  as  of  touch ; 
teeth  villiform.  Dr.  Gilnther  refers  the  species 
to  three  groups :  (1)  Trigla,  no  palatal  teeth, 
scales,  except  those  of  lateral  line,  exceed- 
ingly small ;  (2)  Lepidotrigla,  no  palatal  teeth, 
scales  of  moderate  size ;  (3)  Prionotus,  with 
palatal  teeth.  They  are  generally  used  as 
food,  being  caught  by  the  trawling  net,  or  by 
hook  and  line.     Most  of  the  Gurnards,  as  the 


species  are  generally  called,  live  near  the 
bottom,  feeding  on  molluscs,  crustaceans,  and 
small  fishes.  The  Gray  Gurnard  ( T.  gumardus) 
is  a  common  European  species,  as  also  T.  pini, 
the  !Red  Gurnard,  which  is  much  used  as 
food.  The  Sapphirine  Gurnard  {T.  hirundo)  is 
a  rare  species,  its  pectoral  fins  of  a  beautiful 
blue  color. 

2.  Palceont :  Two  or  three  species  are 
known,  from  the  Tertiary. 

tri'-gl^n^,  s.  [Pref.  tri-,  and  glanszmthe 
nut-like  fruit  of  forest  trees,  an  acorn.] 

Bot,  :  A  fruit  having  three  nuts  within  an 
involucre,  as  the  Spanish  Chestnut. 

tri-glo'-chin,  s.  [Gr.  TpiyAwx^  (triglochis), 
genit.  TpLy^iaxivoi  (triglockinos)  =.  three- bar  bed ; 
pref.  iri-j  and  Gr.  yAioxt's  (glochis),  genit.  y\ia- 
Xti/os  (glochinos)  ~  a  projecting  point.  Named 
from  the  three  projecting  carpels.] 

Bot. :  Arrow-grass ;  a  genus  formerly  called 
Juncago,  typical  of  the  order  Juneaginacese. 
Saline  plants  ;  root  fibrous,  leaves  very  nar- 
row ;  flowers  in  a  naked,  straight  spike  or  a 
raceme  ;  perianth  of  six  erect,  concave,  de- 
ciduous leaves  ;  stamens  six,  anthers  nearly 

■  sessile,  stigmas  three  to  six,  sessile,  plumose  ; 
capsules  three  to  six,  one-seeded,  united  by  a 
longitudinal  receptacle ;  albumen  none.  Known 
species  about  ten,  from  the  temperate  regions, 
Australia  being  a  favorite  habitat.  Two 
species  are  European,  Triglochin  palustre,  the 
Marsh,  and  T.  maritimvm,  the  Sea-side  Arrow- 
grass.  The  first  has  a  three-celled,  nearly 
.linear,  the  latter  a  five-celled,  ovate  fruit.  The 
first  occurs  in  marshy  meadows,  by  riversides, 
aud  in  ditches  ;  the  latter  in  salt  marshes. 

trig'-l^,  adv. 
sprucely. 

tri'-glypli.  *  try'-gl^h,  s.  [Lat.  tHglyphus, 
from  Gr.  rpLyKv^o<;  {trigluphos)  =■  thrice-cloven 
...   a  tri- 


[Eng.  trig,  a. ;  -ly.]    Neatly, 


rniEZE,  SHOWING  TRIGLYPH8. 


ters  or  channels  cut  to  a  right  angle,  called 
glyphs,  and  separated  by  their  interstices, 
called  femora,  from  each  other,  as  well  as 
from  two  other  half-channels  that  are  formed 
at  the  sides. 

"The  iriglypTis,  which  I  affirm 'd  to  be  charged  on 
the  Doric  frieze,  is  a  most  inseparable  omameiit  of  it. 
.  .  .  By  their  triangular  fuiTOWB,  or  gvittera  rather, 
they  aeem  to  me  as  if  they  were  meant  to  convey  the 
guttsB  or  drops  which  hang  a  little  uuder  them." — 
Evelyn:  On  Arcliitecture. 

tri-glypU'-ic,  tri-glyph'-ic-al,  «.    [Eng. 

triglyph  ;  -ic,  -ical.'] 

1.  Consisting  of,  or  pertaining  to,  a  triglyph 
or  triglyphs. 

2.  Containing  three  sets  of  characters  or 
sculptures. 

trig'-ness,  s.  [Eng.  trig,  ». ;  -tkss.]  Neat- 
ness, spruceness. 

tri'-gon,  s.  [Fr.  trigone;  Lat.  trigonum,  from 
Gr.  jpiyiavov  {trigonoii}  =^  a.  triangle,  fromrpt- 
ywvos  (trigonos)  =  three-cornered,  from  rpt- 
(iri-)  =  three,  and  ymvia  (gonia)  =  an  angle.] 

*  I.     Ord. 
Lang.  :  A  tri- 
angle. 
"  To     cot     theij 

way,  they  in  a 
trigou  flie." 
Beaumont:  Bot- 
worth  Field. 

IL  Technic- 
ally : 

*  1.  Antigui 
ties: 

(1)  A  kind  of 
triangular 
harp  or  lyre. 

(2)  A  game  at  ball,  played  by  three  persons 
standing  so  as  to  be  at  the  angles  of  a  triangle. 


LOVE,  WITH  TRIGON. 


2,  Astrology: 

(1)  The  junction  of  three  signs,  the  zodlao 
being  divided  into  four  trigons,  named  !»■ 
spectively  after  the  four  elements— the  watery 
trigon,  including  Cancer,  Scorpio,  and  Pisces; 
the  earthly  trigon,  including  Taurus,  Virgo, 
and  Capricornus  ;  the  airy  trigon,  Gemini, 
Libra,  and  Aquarius  ;  aud  the  fiery  trigon, 
Aries,  Leo,  and  Sagittarius. 

"  The  warring  planet  was  expected  In  perton,  and 
the  fiery  trigon  seemed  to  give  the  alarm."— &.  Hai^ 
vey :  Pierce's  Supererogation. 

(2)  Trine  ;  an  aspect  of  two  planets  distant 
120°  from  each  other. 

tri-go'-na,  s.    [Triqoit.] 

1.  Entom. :  A  genus  of  Social  Bees.  Small 
Apidse  forming  their  nests  within  hollow 
trees  or  the  cavities  of  rocks  in  America, 
Sumatra,  Java,  &e, 

2.  Zool.  &  Palceont.  :  A  genus  of  Venerid» 
(q.v.),  with  twenty-eight  recent  species,  from 
the  West  Indies,  Mediterranean,  Senegal, 
Cape,  India,  aud  the  west  coast  of  America. 
Shell  trigonal,  wedge-shaped,  sub-equilateral; 
ligament  short,  prominent ;  hinge-teeth  3-4 ; 
pallial  sinus  rounded,  horizontal.  Found 
fossil  in  the  Miocene  of  Bordeaux. 

trig'-on-al,  a.    [Eng.  trigon;  -al.} 

*  I.  Ord.  Lang. :  Triangular ;  having  three 
angles  or  corners. 

"  A  Bpar  of  a  yellow  hue  shot  into  numerous  trigonal 
poiuteu  shoots  of  vai'lous  sizes,  found  growing  to  on* 
side  of  a  uerpeudicular  fissure  of  a  stratum  of  free* 
atou  e. ' ' —  Woodward, 
II.  Technically : 

1.  Anat. :  A  term  applied  to  a  triangular 
space  on  the  fundus  of  the  bladder. 

2.  Bot. :  Three-cornered. 

trf-go'-ne,  s.    [Trigon.] 

Anat. :  A  smooth,  triangular  surface  in  the 
bladder,  immediately  behind  the  urethral  open- 
ing, at  the  anterior  part  of  the  fundus. 

trig-o-nel'-la,  s.  [Mod.  Lat.,  dimin.  from 
Gr.  rpiyo>vo<s  {trigonos)  =  triangular.  So  named 
because  the  standard  is  flat  and  the  spreading 
al£e  give  the  flowers  a  triangular  appearance,] 
Bot.  :  Fenugreek,  a  genus  of  Trifoliese. 
Leaves  trifoliolate ;  calyx  five-toothed,  the 
teeth  nearly  equal  ;  petals  distinct,  keel  ob- 
tuse ;  flowers  in  few  or  many-flowered  heads, 
or  in  short  racemes.  Legume  straight  or 
slightly  curved,  two-valved,  much  longer 
than  the  calyx.  Known  species  fifty,  all  from 
the  eastern  hemisphere.  One,  Trigonella 
ornithopodioides,  the  Bird's-foot  Fenugreek, 
is  British.  It  has  decumbent  stems,  two  to 
five  inches  long,  obcordate  leaflets,  toothed 
at  the  end,  the  peduncles  bearing  about  three 
flowers  ;  the  legumes  nearly  twice  the  length 
of  the  calyx,  and  contai  ning  about  eight  seeds. 
Found  in  dry,  sandy  pastures,  generally  near 
the  sea.  It  flowers  in  July  and  August.  A 
decoction  of  it  is  used  as  an  emollient,  and  it« 
flowers  are  made  into  poultices  for  veterinary 
use.  T.  Fcenum  grcecum,  the  Fenugreek,  or 
Fenugraec,  is  an  erect  annual,  one  or  two  feet 
high,  a  native  of  the  Mediterranean  region 
and  of  the  Punjaub.  It  is  cultivated  in  India 
and  other  warm  countries,  and  occasionally 
in  England,  where,  however,  the  climate  is 
too  variable  to  render  it  a  profitable  crop. 
In  India  the  seeds  are  largely  used  as  a  condi- 
ment and  as  a  substitute  for  coffee ;  they 
also  yield  a  yellow  dye.  Containing  the  prin- 
ciple coumarin,  which  imparts  the  pleasant 
sweet  smell  to  hay,  they  are  used  to  render 
damaged  hay  palatable  to  horses,  and  are  an 
ingredient  in  concentrated  cattle  food. 

*  trig-6-nel-li'-teg,  5.     [Mod.  Lat.,  dimin. 
from  trigona;  suff.  -ites.] 

Palceont. :  The  name  given  by  Parkinson  in 
1811  to  the  opercula  of  certain  s]iecies  of 
ammonites.  These  opercula  are  divided  into 
two  symmetrical  pieces  by  a  straight  median 
suture,  and  were  mistaken  for  bivalve  shells. 

trf-go'-ni-a,  a.     [Mod.  Lat.]    [Trigon.] 

1.  Bot. :  The  single  genus  of  the  order  Trt- 
goniaccEB.  Tropical  American  trees  with  0^ 
posite,  stipulate  leaves,  their  inflorescence  in 
panicles,  irregular  flowers,  aud  long,  hairy 
seeds. 

2.  Zool.  St  Palasont. :  The  sole  recent  genuf 
of  Trigoniadie  (q.v.),  with  three  species  (or 
varieties)  from  Australia.  Shell  almost  en- 
tirely nacreous,  tliick,  tuberculated,  or  orna- 
mented with  radiating  or    concentric   riba| 


f&te,  ^t,  f^e,  amidst,  what,  ^11,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir.  marine;  go,  pdt» 
<v.  wore.  WQlf,  work,  who,  son;  mate,  cub,  ciire,  nnite.  cur.  rule.  fuU;  try.  Syrian,    se.  oe  =  e:  ey  =  a:  an  =  kw. 
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posterior  side  angular;  ligament  small  and 
prominent ;  hinge-teeth  2-8,  diverging.  Ani- 
mal with  a  long,  pointed  foot,  bent  sharply, 
heel  prominent ;  gills  ample,  the  outer  smaller 
than  the  inner,  united  behind  the  body  to 
each  other  and  to  the  mantle.  The  species 
are  very  active;  one  taken  alive  from  the 
dredge  by  Mr.  Stutchbury,  and  placed  on  the 
gunwale  of  his  boat,  leapt  overboard,  clearing 
a  ledge  of  four  inches.  They  are  probably 
migratory,  as  in  dredging  for  them  it  is  very 
uncertain  where  they  may  be  obtained,  though 
they  abound  in  some  parts  of  Sydney  Harbour. 
■A  hundred  fossil  species  are  known,  widely 
distributed  in  space,  and  ranging  in  time  from 
the  Lias  to  the  Chalk,  but  almost,  if  not 
entirely  absent  from  the  Tertiary.  The  shell 
ia,wanting  or  metamorphic  in  Limestone  strata. 

trlgonla-grlts,  s.  pi. 

Geol. :  Two  grits,  an  upper  and  a  lower, 
characterized  by  the  presence  of  species  of 
Trigonia.  They  constitute  part  of  the  Upper 
Kagstones  of  the  Inferior  Oolite  at  Leck- 
hampton  Hill  and  Cleeve  Hill,  near  Chelten- 
ham. 

*  tri-gd-ni-a'-ce-S0,  s.  pt  [Mod.  Lat.  tri- 
goniip);  Lat,  fern.  pL,  adj,  suff.  -accce,] 

Bot. :  Von  Martius's  name  for  an  order 
which  he  separates  from  PolygalaceK  (q.v.), 
on  account  of  its  opposite  leaves,  the  posses- 
sion of  stipules,  &c. 

trig-d-ni'-a-dfie,  ttrf-gon'-i-dsa,  8.pl. 
[Mod.  Lat.  trigonia;  Lat,  fem,  pi.  adj,  suff. 
-{i)dos.] 

1.  Zool. :  A  family  of  Conchiferous  Mol- 
luscs, group  Integro-pallialia.  Shell  equivalve, 
close,  trigonal,  umbones  directed  posteriorly ; 
ligament  external,  interior  nacreous ;  hinge- 
teeth  few,  diverging ;  pallial  line  simple. 
Animal  with  the  mantle  open  ;  foot  long  and 
bent ;  gills  two  on  each  side,  recumbent ; 
palpi  simple.     [Trigonia.] 

2.  Pal<eont. :  Five  fossil  genera,  ranging  from 
the  Lower  Silurian  to  the  Trias. 

t  tri-gon'-i-ds©,  s.  pi.    [TitiGONiAD^.] 

trig-on- 6-,  pre/.  [Trioon.]  Triangular  ; 
having  a  triangular  process  or  processes. 

trig-on-o-car'-pon,  s.  [Pref.  trigono-,  and 
Gr.  icapTTos  Qcarpos)  =  fruit.] 

Palcedbot. :  A  genus  of  fossil  plants  founded 
on  three-  or  six-angled  nut-like  fruits,  com- 
mencing in  the  Devonian  and  abundant  in 
the  Carboniferous  Rocks.  The  exterior  of 
the  fruit  was  probably  fleshy.  It  was  once 
believed  to  be  a  palm  fruit ;  then  Sir  Joseph 
Hooker  considered  it  the  solitary  fruit  of  the 
recent  Salisbnria,  a  taxad,  though  Principal 
Dawson  believes  it  to  have  been  Sigillarioid. 
Known  British  Carboniferous  species  six,  from 
Lancashire,  Salop,  Somerset,  &c.  Two  species 
occur  in  the  Permian. 

trig-6n-a-9eph'-a-lus,  s.  [Pref.  trigono-, 
and  Gr.  xe^aA^  (kephalS)  =  the  head.] 

Zool. :  A  genus  of  Crotalidse,  with  three 
species,  ranging  from  Mexico  to  Patagonia. 
Body  elongate,  fusiform,  back  slightly  com- 
pressed; head  large  and  distinct  from  neck, 
depressed,  triangular;  muzzle  prominent,  an- 
gular ;  tail  short,  tapering  to  a  point ;  crown- 
shields  small,  scale-like;  eye  moderate,  pupils 
vertical ;  scales  keeled, 

trig-o-noc'-er-oiis,  a.  [Pref.  trigono-,  and 
Gr,  Ke'pas  (/ceras)=  a  horn.]  An  epithet  applied 
to  an  animal  having  horns  with  three  angles, 
as  some  goats  and  sheep. 

trig-6n-6-grap'-tus,  s.  [Pref.  trigono-,  and 
Gr.  yparcTog  (graptos)  =  painted.] 

Paldont. :  A  genus  of  Graptolites,  with 
three  British  species  from  the  Lower  Silurian. 

trig-o-nom'-e-ter,  s.  [Trigonometry.]  An 
instrument  for  plotting  angles  and  laying 
down  distances  upon  paper,  and  for  solving 

froblems  in  pianetrigonometry  by  inspection. 
t  consists  of  a  semicircular  protractor,  with 
a  long  arm  carrying  a  T-square  and  graduated 
sliding-scale. 

trig-O-no-met'-ric,  a.  [Bug.  trigonometriy); 
■dc.]  Pertaining  or  relating  to  trigonometey ; 
ta-igonometrical. 

trig-O-no-mef-ric-al,  a.  [Eng.  trigono- 
netr{y);  -iccU.]    Pertaining  to  trigonometry; 


performed  by  or  according  to  the  rules  of 
trigonometry ;  ascertained  by  or  deduced  from 
trigonometry. 

trigonometrical -coordinates,  s.  pi 

Elements  of  reference,  hy  means  of  which  the 
position  of  a  point  on  the  surface  of  a  sphere 
may  be  determined  with  respect  to  two  great 
circles  of  the  sphere.  Called  also  Spherical- 
coordinates. 

trigonometrical-curves,  s.pl.  Curves 
whose  equations  are  respectively  y  =  sin  x, 
y  =  cosx,y  =  ver-sin  x,  y  =  tan  x,y=  cot  x, 
y  —  sec  X,  and  y  =  cos  x.  If  acircle  be  conceived 
to  roll  upon  a  straight  line,  continuing  in  the 
same  plane,  and  at  the  point  of  contact  per- 
pendiculars to  be  erected  equal  to  the  sine, 
cosine,  versed  sine,  &;c.,  of  the  arc  from  the 
origin  of  the  arcs  to  the  point  of  contact, 
the  loci  of  the  extremities  of  these  ordinates 
will  be  the  curves  whose  equations  are  given. 

trigonometrical -lines,  s.  pi.  Lines 
which  are  employed  in  solving  the  different 
cases  of  plane  and  spherical  trigonometry, 
as  radius,  sines,  cosines,  tangents,  cotangents, 
secants,  cosecants,  &c.  These  lines,  or  the 
lengths  of  them,  are  called  the  trigonometrical 
functions  of  the  arcs  to  which  they  belong. 
When  an  arc  increases  through  all  its  A'alues 
from  0°  to  360",  the  sines  and  cosecants  are 
positive  in  the  first  and  second  quadrants, 
and  negative  in  the  third  and  fourth ;  the 
tangents  and  cotangents  are  positive]  in  the 
first  and  third  quadrants,  and  negative  in  the 
second  and  fourth ;  the  cosines  and  secants 
are  positive  in  the  first  and  fourth  quadrants, 
and  negative  in  the  second  and  third,  and  the 
versed  sines  and  coversed  sines  are  positive 
throughout. 

trigonometric-series,  s.  pi.  Infinite 
series  which  are  of  the  form  a  sin  x  -hb  sin 
2  a;  -f  c  sin  3  a;  +  &c.,  and  a  cos  a:  +  6  cos 
2  a:  4-  c  cos  3  a;  +  &;c. 

trigonometrical-survey,  s.  A  survey 
of  a  country  carried  out  from  a  single  base 
by  the  computation  of  observed  angular  dis- 
tances ;  but  the  term  is  usually  confined  to 
measurements  on  a  large  scale  embracing  a 
considerable  extent  of  country  and  requiring 
a  combination  of  astronomical  and  geodetical 
operations.  A  trigonometrical  survey  may  be 
undertaken  either  to  ascertain  tlie  exact  situa- 
tion of  the  different  points  of  a  country  rela- 
tively to  each  other  and  to  the  equator  and 
meridians  of  the  terrestrial  glube,  for  the 
purpose  of  constructing  an  accurate  map,  or 
to  determine  the  dimensions  and  form  of  the 
earth  by  ascertaining  the  curvature  of  a  given 
portion  of  its  surface,  or  by  measuring  an  arc 
of  the  meridian.  The  most  minute  accuracy 
and  the  most  perfect  instruments  are  required 
in  all  the  practical  parts  of  such  operations, 
and  regard  must  be  had  to  the  curvature  of 
the  earth's  sui'face,  the  effects  of  temperature, 
refraction,  altitude  above  the  level  of  the  sea, 
and  a  multitude  of  other  cii'cumstances  which 
are  not  taken  into  account  in  ordinary  survey- 
ing. In  a  trigonometrical  survey  the  whole 
area  to  be  surveyed  is  divided  into  a  system 
of  triangles,  commencing  from  a  carefully 
measured  base,  which  forms  the  side  of  the 
first  triangle.  These  are  further  intersected 
by  a  network  of  smaller  triangulations,  wliich 
will  fix  all  the  secondary  points  on  the  sur- 
face, and  finally  the  details  of  the  ground  are 
completed  by  measurement  and  the  theodolite. 
The  value  of  this  work  of  triangulation  lies  in 
the  exactitude  of  the  base-line  and  the  deter- 
mination of  the  true  position  of  the  starting- 
point  at  one  of  its  extremities.  Extreme  care 
in  measurement  and  a  most  painstaking  repe- 
tition of  observations  are  essential ;  for  errors 
committed  at  this  period  of  a  survey  are  not 
merely  continued,  but  increased,  as  the  work 
proceeds.  Having  completed  the  determina- 
tion of  the  base-line,  the  more  prominent  or 
most  central  and  convenient  points  are  fixed 
for  the  greater  triangulation.  Powerful  theo- 
dolites are  used  for  this  purpose,  and  care  is 
taken  tliat  the  triangles  are  as  nearly  equi- 
lateral as  possible,  so  as  to  avoid  the  inaccu- 
racy which  taking  very  acute  angles  would 
induce.  The  triangulation  proceeds  from  the 
base-line  in  a  series  of  gradually  increasing 
triangles,  and  these  are  repeatedly  taken, 
their  means  carefully  calculated,  and  tlieir 
reduction  to  the  true  surface  completed  by 
mathematical  calculation.  When  the  greater 
triangulation  is  completed,  the  minor  points, 
those  of  less  importance,  are  united  by  a 
series  of  smaller  triangles,  until  the  relative 


positions  of  all  the  prominent  natural  and 
artificial  features  of  the  area  (the  whole  of 
which,  with  the  exception  of  the  base-line,' 
have  been  fixed  by  mathematically  corrected 
trigonometrical  calculation),  can  be  finally 
marked  down  on  the  map.  The  remainder 
of  the  work  is  done  by  absolute  measurement 
with  a  chain,  a  small  theodolite  being  still 
used  for  correction  and  to  determine  the  bear- 
ings of  the  points  with  regard  to  those  of  the 
greater  triangles.     [Ordnance-survey.] 

trig-o-no-met'-ric-al-lj^,  adv.  [Eng,  tri- 
gonometrical ;  -ly.  ]  In  a  trigonometrical 
manner ;  by  means  of  or  according  to  the 
rules  of  trigonometry. 

trig-o-nom'-e-try,  s.  [Pref.  trigono-,  and 
Gr.  fjLCTpov  (metron)  =  a  measure.]  In  its 
primitive  and  narrower  sense  the  measuring 
of  triangles,  or  the  science  of  determining 
the  sides  and  angles  of  triangles  by  mean? 
of  certain  parts  which  are  given ;  but  io 
the  modern  acceptation  of  the  term  it  in- 
cludes all  theorems  and  formulse  relative 
to  angles  and  circular  arcs,  and  the  lines 
connected  with  them,  these  lines  being  ex- 
pressed by  numbers  or  ratios.  Trigonometry  is 
divided  into  three  branches,  Plane,  Spherical, 
and  Analytical.  Plane  trigonometry  treats 
of  the  relations  existing  between  the  sides  and 
angles  of  plane  triangles.  The  principal 
object  of  plane  trigonometry  is  to  show  the 
methods  of  solving  plane  triangles ;  that  is, 
the  method  of  finding  the  remaining  parts  of 
a  plane  triangle,  when  three  are  given,  one  of 
the  three  being  a  side.  Spherical  trigonometry 
treats  of  the  relations  existing  between*  the 
sides  and  angles  of  spherical  triangles.  The 
principal  object  of  this  branch  is  to  show  the 
method  of  solving  spherical  triangles;  that 
is,  the  method  of  finding  the  remaining  parts 
of  a  spherical  triangle,  when  any  three  are 
given.  Analytical  tiigonometry  treats  of  the 
general  relations  and  properties  of  angles,  and 
togonometrical  functions  of  angles.  In  every 
plane  triangle  there  are  six  parts  or  elements 
—three  angles  and  three  sides.  When  any 
three  parts  of  a  plane  triangle  are  given,  one 
of  which  is  a  side,  the  remaining  parts  may  be 
found,  and  the  operation  of  finding  them  is 
called  Solving  the  triangle,  the  operation 
being  facilitated  by  tables  of  sines,  tangents, 
secants,  &c.  (See  these  words.)  Thus,  any 
triangle  ABC  may  be  solved  by  the  aid  of  the 
following  formula,  where  s  denotes  the  sum 
of  the  three  sides,  or  s  =  a  -|-  &  +  c.  The 
capitals  denote  angles,  and  the  small  letters 
the  sides  opposite  to  the  respective  angles, 
sin  A      sin  B      sin  C 


a  +  fe  _  tan  ^(A  -\-  B)  _       cot  ^  C 
a  —  b~  tan  i{A  —  B)  "  tan  \{A  —  B)  ' 


(1); 
(2); 


i^A=x/ 


-0)  ijs-c)^ 


be 


.(B). 


/j.  s(^  s  -  a) 
cos  M  =  V  ^ . . . 

If  the  triangle  is  right   angled    at   A,    the 
formulje  used  in  the  solution  are  the  follow- 

"^g-  b  c  b 

sin  B  =  —  ',  cos  B  =  —  :  tan  B  =  —  ,  .  (4) : 


&  =  a  sin  £  =  c  tan  B  =  *J  {a^  —  c*) 


=  ^/(a-c)(a-f  c) (5> 

In  spherical,  as  in  plane  trigonometry,  there 
are  six  parts  in  every  triangle — three  sides 
and  three  angles.  When  any  three  are  given, 
the  other  three  may  be  found,  except  in  the 
particular  case  of  a  triangle  having  two  right 
angles.  In  that  case,  if  two  right  angles  and 
a  side  opposite  one  be  given,  each  given  part 
will  be  90-',  and  the  solution  is  indeterminate. 

tri-go'-non,  s.    [Gr.  =a  triangle.] 

Miisic :  A  small  harp  or  triangular  lyre  used 
by  the  ancients.     [Trigon.] 

*  trig' -on -oils,  a.     [Trioon.]    Triangular; 
trigonal. 

*  trig'-on-y,  s.   [Pref.  tri-,  and  Gr.  yovri  (gonS) 

=  a  birth.]    Threefold  birth  or  product. 

"  Man  ...  in  whom  te  thiee  distinct  aoula  by  way 
oi  trigony  "—Howell. 

trig-6-rhx'-na,  s.    [Pref.  trigo(no-),  and  Gr. 
pt9  (rhis),  geni't.  pivoy  (rhinos)  =  tlie  snout.] 

Pnlceont. :   A  genus  of  Rajidee,   from  the 
Tertiary  strata  of  Monte  Postale. 


1>^»  l>6^;  pout,  jo^l;  cat,  9eU,  cborus,  gliin,  toenail ;  go,  gem;  tliin,  this;  sin.  as;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist,    -tag, 
Hdan,  -tian  =  shan.    -tion,  -sion  =  shiin ;  -tior**  -sion  =  zliiin.    -cious.  -tious,  -slous  =  shiis.    -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  bel,  dei. 
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trigram— trilob  ation 


•  tri'-gram»  s.  [Pref.  trt-,  and  Gr.  ypdfxixa 
(gra^.ma)  —  a  letter.]    The  same  as  Triuraph 

tri-^am-m^t'-ic,  tri-gram'-mic,  a. 

[Eng.  trigram ;  -atic,  -ic]  ConsistiDg  uf  three 
letters,  or  three  sets  of  letters. 

tl*i'-gTaptl,  *,  [Pref.  tri;  aod  Gr.  ypd<iim 
(^ffajf/to)  =to  77rite.)  A  name  given  to  three 
letters  having  one  sound ;  a  triphthong,  as 
eau  in  beau. 

t  tri'-gyn,  i.    [Trigynia.] 

£ot, ;  Any  individual  of  the  order  Trigynia, 

tl'i-gyn'-i-a»  s.  pi.  [Pref.  tri-^  and  Gr.  yu»^ 
iyiuie)  =3,  woman.] 

Bot. :   The  name  of  various  orders  in  the 

LiiunMU  system  of  classiMcLiUoii.  Tliey  have 
tlii-ee  styles.  Tlie  classes  Diandria,  Triandria, 
F^iitantiria,  Hexaiidria,  Oct-andria,  Ennean- 
ilria,  Decmdria,  Dodecaiidria,  Icosandria,  and 
Polyandria  have  each  au  order  Trigynia. 

tri-gyn'-i-an,  tri'-gyn-ous,  «.  [Mod-  Lat. 
tr'gyni{a);  sutf.  -an,  -twts.] 

Bot. :  Having  three  pistils  or  styles ;  having 
three,  carpels. 

tri-he'-dral,  a.  [Trihedron.]  Having  three 
equal  sides. 

trihedral  arseniate  of  copper,  a, 

Min.  :  The  same  as  Clinoclase  (q.v.). 

tri-hc'-dro3i,  s.  [Pref.  tri-,  and  Gr.  eSpa 
(Jiedra)  =  a  seat,  a  base.]  A  figure  having 
three  equal  sides. 

*ri-lisp-tyr-a-mme,  s.    [Pref.  tri-;  Eng. 

he-j'tyt,  and  avliiie.j 

Chem. :  C3iH45N  =  ('C7Hi5)3N.  Tricenanthyl- 
amine.  A  liquid  obtained  by  heating  sulphite 
of  oenauthyl-ammnniuui  with  a  mixture  of 
ojiicltUme  and  slaked  Hme.  It  is  pale  yellow 
by  transmitted,  greenish  yellow  by  reflected 
ligiit,  strongly  efflorescent,  and  turns  biown 
on  exposure  to  tlie  air;  insoluble  in  water, 
but  soluble  in  aleoliol  and  ether.  Its  salts 
are  all  deliquescent  and  form  oily  drops  or 
syrupy  masses. 

ri-hi-la'-tSB,  s.  pi.    [Pref.  M-,  and  Lat. 

hilum  ~  a  little  thing,  a  trifle.] 

Bat. :  The  tiftietli  order  in  Linnseus's  Natural 
Sy^tt'm.  Genera  :  Sapindus,  Malpighia,  Be- 
goiiia,  Berberis,  &c. 

tri-lii'-late,  u.    [TRiniLATiG.) 

Hot. :  Having  three  apertures.  Used  of  some 
pollen  grains,  &c. 

*  tri-hor'-al,  a.  [Pref.  tri-,  and  Eng.  horal 
(q.v.).]    Occurring  once  in  every  three  hoars. 

tri'-ju-gate,  tri'-ju-goiis,  a.  [Gr.  rpi^vyo^ 
(irtzugosj  =  three-yoked  ;  pref.  tri-,  and  ^vyov 
(zugcn)  —  a.  yoke.] 

Bot. :  A  term  used  when  the  petiole  of  a 
pinnate  leaf  bears  three  pairs  of  leaflets. 

ttri-junc'-tion,  s.  [Pref.  tri-,  and  Eng. 
junction.]  The  junction  of  three  tilings  at 
one  point. 

"  To  have  the  frij unction  of  Tihet,  Tnclia,  and  Burma 
foi'iissed  with  i  u  tha  f uur  uoruer^  of  a  map." — Athenceum, 
3a.li.  29,  I8fi7,  p.  164. 

tvi'-labe,  s.    [Btyra.  doubtful.] 

Surg. :  An  instrument  used  in  extracting 
foreign  substances  from  tlie  bladder.  It  has 
tliree  fingers,  wliich  are  expanded  and  con- 
tracted after  the  instrument  is  in  situ. 

tri-lam'-in-ar,  a.  [Pref.  tri-,  and  Eng. 
uiminar  (q.v.).J 

Physiol. :  Consisting  or  composed  of  three- 
fold laminae  or  layers  of  cells  :  as,  the  tri- 
l,'iriinar  structure  of  the  blastoderm.    [Tri- 

PLOBLASTIC] 

t  tr  t-lat'-er-al,  a.  [Lat.  trilaterus,  ftom  tri- 
=  tliree,  a.\i(\' I 'tus,  genit.  Jateris^a.  side.] 
Having  tluee  sides ;  three-sided,  as  a  tri- 
angle. 

f  tri-lat'-er-al-l3^,  adv.  [Eng.  trilateral; 
-iy.\    With  three  sides. 

* tri-lat'-er-al-ness,  s.  [Eng.  trilateral; 
-iiess.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  tnlateral. 

tri-lem'-ma,  s.  [Pref.  tri-,  and  Gr.  A^^i^ta 
(lemma)  —  something  received,  a  n  assumption, 
from  AaftjSawtf  Qmnhar^S)  —  to  take.] 


1.  Logic :  A  syllogism  with  three  conditional 
propositions,  the  major  premises  of  which  are 
disjunctively  alRrmed  in  the  minor. 

2.  Hence,  generally,  any  choice  between 
three  alternatives. 

tri-let'-to,  s.    [ItaL] 

Music :  A  shoit  trllL 

tri-lin'-e-ar,  a.  [Pref.  tri-,  and  Eng.  li-near 
(q-v->l  Composed  or  consisting  of  three 
lines. 

tri-lin'-gnal,  txi-lin'-guar  (u  as  w),  a. 

[Lat.  tri'  =  three,  and  lingua  =  a  tongue,  a 
language.]  Consisting  of  or  written  in  three 
languages. 

"  The  mucti-noted  Rosetta  atons  .  .  .  bears  upon  its 
surface  a  trilingual  iDacription."— 7'a^2or. 

tri-lit'-er-al,  a.  &  «.  [Pref.  tri-,  and  Eng. 
literal  (q.v.).] 

A,  As  adj. :  Consisting  of  three  letters. 

"  The  Araliit-'k  roots  are  universally  triliteraV—Sir 
W.  Jonas :  Fourth  A  rmiversarff  Hiscourse. 

B.  As  subst. :  A  word  consisting  of  three 
letters. 

triliteral- languages,  s.  pi.  A  term 
applied  to  the  Semitic  languages,  because 
every  word  in  tliem  consists,  in  the  first  in- 
stance, of  three  consonants,  which  represent 
the  essential  idea  expressed  by  the  word, 
while  special  modifications  are  produced  by 
certain  vowels  or  additional  letters. 

tri  -  lit'-  er  -  al  -  i^xn,  tri-lit-er-al'-i-tSr, 
tri-lit'-er-al-ness,  s.  [Eng.  trillterdl; 
-ism,  -itij,  -ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being 
triliteral;  the  condition  or  character  of  con- 
sisting of  three  letters. 

"  But  uo  Bach  thing  is  at  present  practicahle  for  the 
Semitic;  this  cuutains  two  characteristics— the  tri- 
litenVity  of  the  roota  and  their  inflection  hy  iuternal 
change,  by  variation  of  vowel— which  helong  to  it 
alone."—  Whitney :  Life  £  Growth  of  Language,  ch.  xii. 

tri'-lith,  s.    [Fr.  trilitlie.^ 

Arch'POl. :  A  trilithon  (q.v.). 

"  Much  greater  mechanical  skill,  moreover,  was 
required  to  raiiie  the  su[>erincumhent  masseR,  and  fit 
them  into  tlieir  exiict  (wsition,  than  to  rear  the  rude 
Btandiug-stmie,  or  upheiive  the  capstone  of  the  crom- 
lech on  to  the  niiriirlit  trilith."—iVilton:  PreJtistoric 
Annals  of  Scotland,  h.  8. 

tri-Ut3l'-ic,  a.  [Eng.  tHlith;  -ic]  Of,  be- 
longing, or  relating  to  a  trilith  ;  consisting  of 
tliree  stimes. 

tri'-lith'-on,  «.  [Gr.  rpCKiOo^  (trilithos)  =  of 
or  witii  three  stones  ;  TOTpi\tSov  (to  trilithon) 
=  a  temple  at  Baalbec,  with  huge  columns 
consisting  of  three  stones  each.] 

ArchoioL  :  A  monument,  probably  sepulchral, 
either  standing  alone  or  forming  part  of  a 
larger  work,  and  consisting  of  three  stones  : 
two  uprights,  connected  by  a  continuous  im- 
post or  architrave.  The  best-known  examples 
of  trilithons  in  the  United  Kingdom  ai'e  at 


KILITHONS. 
L  St^nehenge.  a.  Outer  circle  :  6.  Trilithons  ;  c.  Part 
of  inner  oval  of  nprii^ht  posts,  2.  Tomb  of  IsodorUB 
(a  d.  jj-2)  at  Khatnuni,  near  Alejipo.  3.  Trilithon  at 
El  '.eb(  late  Roman  ?).  about  forty-five  miles  S.B.  from 
Tripoli. 

Stonehenge,  on  Salisbury  Plain.  In  thetri- 
litlious  still  standing,  ench  of  the  uprights  has 
a  tenon  on  its  surface,  and  the  under  sides  of 
the  architrave  nr  horizontal  piece  have  each 
two  mnrti'-es  into  which  the  tenons  fit.  Ac- 
cording to  Olnii-!  Magnus  ((.le  Gent.  Sept.,  p.  40) 
similar  monnments  were  formerly  erected  in 
Sweden  ovi*r  Ih?  graves  of  nobles  and  other 
eminent  pprsons ;  and  Fergusson  (Rude  Stone 
Mnintmsnts,  p.  101),  considers  thattlietnlithon 
"is  only  an  improved  dolmen,  standing  on 
two  Irgs  instead  of  three  or  four."  (See 
extract.) 

"  We  must  not,  however,  attribute  too  much  im- 
poi-tancB  to  thp  siritilaritv  existing  between  the  mega- 
lithic  erections  in  vivriona  parts  of  the  world.  Give 
anv  chilli  a  box  of  bricks,  and  it  will  immediately 
build  diiiincuH,  cromlechs,  and  trililhnns,  lilie  those 
of  Stonehenge,  ao  tliat  the  nmHtrnction  of  these  re- 
markable nionnment.B  niav  be  rcganlpd  as  another 
llhiatration  of  the  cnrions  piniilaritv  existnig  between 
the  child  and  the  Bavaye."  — /.uAftocft;  Prehistoric 
Time*  (ed.  1873),  p.  133. 


trill,  s.    [Ital.  trillo  =  a  trill,  a  shake.) 
I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  A  warbling,  quavering  sound  ;  a  rapid* 
trembling  series  or  succession  of  sounds. 

"The  blackbird  pipes  in  artless  trill.'' 

Warton :  Inscription  in  a  BemMagt, 

2.  A  consonant  pronounced  with  a  trilling 
sound,  as  I  or  r. 

II.  Music : 

1.  The  same  as  Shake  (q.v.X 

"I  have  often  .  .  .  attributed  many  of  hi£  «riK<  and 
quavera  to  the  coldness  of  the  weather."— r«Uer, 
No.  22-2, 

2.  The  rapid  repetition  of  a  note  in  singing 
[Vibrato.] 

trill  (1),  v.t-  &  i.  [Ttal.  trillare  —  io  trill,  to 
sliake,  to  quaver  ;  Dnt.  tnllen ;  Ger.  trill€m.\ 

A.  Tram. :  To  utter  or  sing  with  a  qimveiv 
ing  or  tremulousness  of  voice.  (ThoTOsonS 
Summer,  70li.) 

B.  Intransitive : 

1.  To  shake,  to  quaver;  to  sound  witil 
trenuilous  vibrations. 

"  To  judge  of  trilling  notes  and  tripping  feet." 

Dry  den.    {TodtLf 

2.  To  sing  with  quavers  ;  to  pipe. 

trill  (2),  *  tril,  *  tryll,  v.t.  &  i.  [Sw.  trilSa 
=  to  roll ;  trilla  =  a  roller ;  Dan.  trille  =  t& 
roll,  to  trundle.  The  same  woi-d  as  Icel.  thyrla 
to  whirl ;  Eiig.  thrill,  thirl,  or  drill.] 

A.  Trans. :  To  turn  round  ;  to  twirl 

"  By  thund'ring  out  the  smidrie  aodaine  sinartes 
Which  daily  chaunce  as  fortune  trilles  the  balL" 
Oatcoigne:  ri-uitesof  Warr», 

B,  Intransitive : 

*  1.  To  turn,  to  twirl. 

2.  To  flow  in  a  small  stream  or  in  rapid 
drops ;  to  trickle. 

"  But  through  his  fingers,  long  and  slight, 
Fast  trilled  the  drops  of  crystal  bright." 

Scott :  Lord  of  the  Jsles,  Iv.  II, 

tril-li-a'-9e-«B,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat,  trilli{um)i 
Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  sutf,  -acew.] 

Bot. :  Parids ;  an  order  of  Uictyogens.  Herbs^ 
with  tubers  or  rhizomes,  simple  steins,  and  ver- 
ticillate,  membranous,  netted  leaves  ;  flowers 
large,  solitary,  hermaphrodite ;  sepals  threeg 
herbaceous  ;  petals  three,  much  larger  than 
the  sepals,  coloured  or  herbaceous ;  stamena 
six  to  ten  ;  styles  three  to  five,  free;  ovary 
three  to  five-celled,  ovules  in  two  rows,  in- 
definite ;  fruit  succulent.  From  the  noith 
temperate  zone.  Known  genera  four,  species 
thirty.    (Li-ndley.)    [Paris.] 

*tril'-li-bub,  s.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  A  cant 
name  for  anything  trifling  or  worthless. 

trill'-iug,  s.    [Three.] 

*  1.  One  of  three  children  born  at  the  same 
birth. 

2.  A  composite  crystal  composed  of  three 
individuals. 

trill'-ion  (i  as  y),  s.     [Pref.  tri-,  and  Eng, 

{7iii)llion.] 

'  Arith. :  The  product  of  a  thousand  raised  to 
the  fourth  power;  a  number  denoted  by  a 
unit  followed  by  twelve  ciphers.  In  Engli^ 
notation  a  number  expressed  by  a  unit  fol- 
lowed by  eighteen  ciphers;  or  a  million  rais^ 
to  the  third  power. 

tril'-li-tim,  s.  [Lat.  trilix  =  woven  with  three 
sets  of  leashes,  triple ;  pref.  tri-,  and  liciwDi  = 
the  ends  of  a  weaver's  thread.  So  called  he- 
cause  of  the  ternary  arrangeuient  running 
through  the  calyx,  corolla,  styles,  and  leaves.] 
Bot.:  ThetypicalgenusofTrilliacea;.  Sep»ls 
three,  herbaceous;  jietals  three,  coloured; 
stignia.s  three,  sessile ;  berry  superior,  three- 
celled,  many-seeded.  Known  species  seven- 
teen, all  from  North  America.  The  fleshy 
roots  of  Trillium  erectum  (=  T,  pendulum), 
the  Beth-root,  Indian  Balm,  or  Lamb's  Quar- 
ters, is  used  as  a  tonic,  antiseptic,  &c.,  by  tije 
Shakers.  It  is  about  a  foot  high,  with  rliora- 
boid  leaves,  and  drooping,  fetid,  purple  flowers. 

tra-lo,  s.    [Ital.] 

Music :  A  trill,  a  shake. 

tri-lo'-bate,  tri'-16-bate,  tri'-lobed,  o. 

[Pref.  t-ri;  and  Eng.   idbate,  lobed.\    Having 
three  lobes. 

tri-Io-ba'-tlon,  «.  [Eng.  trilohai(e);  -<on.J 
The  state  or  condition  of  being  trilobed. 


fate   i^t.  fare,  amidst,  what.  faU,  father ;  we.  wet.  here,  camel,  her,  there ;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;  go,  pdt, 
or,  wore,  wqli  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cab,  ciire,  unite,  ciir,  rule,  fuU;  try,  Syrian,    w,  oa  =  e;  ey  =  a;  qu  =  kw. 


trilobita— trim 
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fcri'-l6-bi-ta,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat,  from  Gr. 
Tpets  (treis)  =  tlnee,  and  AojSdy  (lobos)  =  a  lobe. ] 
Palceont. :  An  order  of  Crustacea,  to  which 
different  positions  in  the  class  have  been  as- 
signed, but  which  are  now  regarded  as  an 
early  and  more  generalized  type  from  which 
the  living  and  mure  specialized  Isopoda  have 
arisen.  Body  usually  more  or  less  distinctly 
trilobate  in  a  longitudinal  direction  ;  there  is 
a  cephalic  shield,  generally  bearing  a  pair  of 
sessile,  compound  eyes  ;  the  thoracic  somites 
are  movable  upon  one  another,  and  vary 
grently  in  number;  the  abdominal  segments 
coalesce  to  form  a  caudal  shield  (the  pygitliuui) ; 
and  there  is  a  well-developed  upper  lip  (the 
hypostonie),  formed  by  a  doubling  of  the 
head-shield.  Tlie  Trilobita  are  exclusively 
P.il8eo2oic,  and  lange  from  the  Upper  Cam- 
biian  (in  which  the  Primordial  Trilobites  of 
Barrande  are  Ibund)  to  the  Lower  Carboniferous 
of  Europe  and  Aineiica,  attaining  their  maxi- 
mum in  the  Siluriiin.  More  than  500  species 
are  known,  distributed  in  many  genera,  whicli 
are  arranged  in  about  twenty  families. 

tri'-l6-bite,  s.     [Trilobita.] 

Pakmnt . :  Any  i nd i  vid ual  of  th e  order 
Trilobitii  (q.v.).  The  body  was  protected  by  a 
well-developed  chitiiious  shell,  divided  later- 
ally into  thi-ee  regions  :  (1)  a  cephalic  shield  ; 
(2)  a  variable  number  of  body-rings;  and  (3) 
a  caudal  shield,  tail,  or  pygidi'uui— commonly 
found  detached  from  eacli  other.  The  cephalic 
shield  (a)  is  usually  more  or  less  semicircular, 
with  an  elevated  portion,  the  glabella  (a), 
usually  grooved,  and  bounded  by  the  fixed 
cheeks  (J,),  to  which  the  free  cheeks  (/r)  which 
bear  the  eye  are  attaclied  by  what  is  known  as 
the  facial  suture  (/),  indications  of  which  are 
present  in 
Limulus. 
The  poste- 
rior angles 
(us  ually  ^p- 
calledgenal 
angles)  of 
the  free 
cheek  are 
commouly 
prolonged 
into  longer 
or  shorter 
spines  (s). 
The  eyes  (c) 
are  sessile, 
compound, 
and  consist 
of  an  aggre- 
gation of 
facets,  co- 
vered by  a  thin  cornea.  The  number  varies 
greatly,  Barrande  having  found  as  few  as 
fourteen  and  as  many  as  fifteen  thousand 
facets  in  each  eye  in  different  types.  Behind 
the  cephalic  shield  comes  the  tliorax  (b),  com- 
posed of  a  numliLr  of  segments  (from  two  to 
twenty-six),  capable  of  more  or  less  movement 
On  each  other  ;  in  several  genera  this  freedom 
of  movement  was  so  great  that  species  could 
roll  themselves  up  into  a  ball,  like  a  hedge- 
hog. Tlie  thorax  is  usually  trilobed,  each 
body-ring  exhibiting  the  same  trilobatioii, 
being  composed  of  a  central,  moi'e  or  less 
convex  portion,  the  axis,  witli  two  accessory 
portions,  the  pleurre  {p).  TJie  tail  is  also 
composed  of  a  number  of  segments  (from  two 


TRILOBITE. 


TRANSVERSE   SECTION   OF  TRILOBITE. 
a.  Doraal  crust;    6.   Visceral  cavity;   c,   c.   Legs   (re- 
stored ;   d,  d.    £pipocltt« ;   e,  e.  Spiral  gills.    (En- 
larged.) 

iii  Sao  Mrsuta  to  twenty-eight  in  the  genus 
\mphion),  anchylosed  or  anjalgnmated.  The 
^xtremity  is  sometimes  rounded,  but  may  be 
prolonged  into  a  spine,  and  the  ends  of  the 
pleurre  of  tlie  tail-segments  may  also  be  pro- 
duced into  spine-like  processes.  Wit!)  regard 
to  the  under-surface  and  appendages  of  the 
Trilobites  mnt-h  remains  to  be  discovered, 
'llie  first  struf'ture  met  with  on  the  lower  sur- 
face  was   the    hypostome,   a   broad,   forked 


plate,  situated  in  front  of  the  mouth  in  many 
species,  and  closely  resembling  the  lip-plate  of 
Apus,  a  recent  Phyllopod.  Next,  Woodward 
found  the  remains  of  a  maxillary  palp  in 
AsapliiLs  platycephahis ;  and  in  another  indi- 
vidual of  the  same  species  Billings  found 
what  he  considered  to  be  the  remains  of  eight 
pairs  of  legs,  but  Dana  and  Verrill  behoved 
them  to  be  the  arches  to  which  the  legs  were 
attached.  From  Walcott's  examinations  of 
sections  of  rolled-up  specimens,  it  appears 
that  the  thoracic  appendages  were  slender, 
five-jointed  legs,  in  which  the  terminal  seg- 
ment formed  a  pointed  claw,  and  the  basal 
segment  carried  a  jointed  appendage,  homolo- 
gous with  the  epipodite  of  many  recent 
Crustaceans.  On  each  side  of  the  thoracic 
cavity  was  attached  a  row  of  bifid,  spiral 
branchial  appendages,  and  appendages  serving 
also  as  gills  were  probably  attached  to  the 
bases  of  the  thoracic  limbs.  The  mouth  was 
situated  behind  the  hypostome,  and  bounded 
by  four  pairs  of  jointed  mandu(;atory  appen- 
dages, the  basal  joints  of  which  were  partly 
or  entirely  modified  to  act  as  jaws.  Trilobites 
vary  greatly  in  size,  some  b(-'ing  scarcely  larger 
than  a  pin's  head,  while  species  of  Asaphus 
have  been  met  with  two  feet  in  length.  They 
appear  to  have  lived  on  muddy  bottoms  in 
shallow  water,  feeding  on  small  marine  ani- 
mals, and  probably  swam  on  their  backs,  as 
do  the  recent  Apus  and  the  larval  forms  of 
Limulus. 

trilobite-schists,  s.  pi 

Geol. :  A  name  originally  applied  by  Mur- 
chison  to  the  Llandeilo  Flags,  from  the  fact 
that  trilobites  were  recorded  from  Llandeilo 
by  Lhwyd  as  early  as  1698.  (//.  B.  Woodward: 
Geol.  England  £  yi''ales,  p.  70.) 

trilobite-slates,  s.  pi. 

Geol. :  A  name  given  by  the  Rev.  D.  Williams 
to  the  Piltnn  beds,  from  the  fact  that  Phacops 
latifrons  has  been  found  in  them.  (H.  B.  Wood- 
ward :  Geol.  England  &  Wales,  p.  129.) 

tri-lo-toit'-ic,  a.  [Eng.  trilohit(e);  -ic]  Of, 
pertaining  to,  oi  resembling  a  trilobite. 

tri-l6c'-u-lar,  a.    [Triloculina.] 

Bot. :  Having  three  cells.    (Used  of  fruits.) 

tri -l6c-U-li'-na,  s.     [Pref.  tri-;  Lat.  loculus 

=  a  little  place,   dimin.    of  locus  =  a  place, 
and  fern,  sing,  adj.  suff.  -ina.    (See  def.)j 

1,  Zool. :  A  genus  of  Foraminifera,  having 
the  test  partly  divided  into  three  chambers. 

2.  Pakeont. :  One  British  species  from  the 
Middle  Eocene,  and  three  from  the  Pliocene. 

tril'-6-gy,  s.  [Gr.  TptKoyia.  (trilogia),  from  rpi- 
=  three,  and  Adyo?  (logos)  =  a  word,  a  speech.] 

1.  Lit.  t&  Drama:  A  series  of  three  dramas, 
which,  though  complete  each  in  itself,  bear  a 
certain  i-elation  to  i-ach  other,  and  form  one 
historical  and  poetical  picture.  The  term 
belongs  more  particularly  to  the  Greek  drama. 
In  Athens  it  was  customary  to  exhibit  on  the 
same  occasion  three  seri(ms  dramas,  or  a  tri- 
logy, nt  first  connected  by  a  serjuence  of 
subject,  but  afterwards  unconnected,  and  on 
distinct  subjects,  a  fourth  or  satyric  drama 
being  also  added,  the  chaiacters  of  which 
were  satyrs.  Shaktspcare's  Henry  VI.  may 
be  called  a  trilogy.     [Tetralogy.] 

2.  Fig. :  Any  literary  production  consisting 
of  three  parts  forming  a  connected  whole. 

"His  doleful  trilogii  of  Nottingham  apeeches."— 
at.  James's  Qazette,  Oct.  25.  1BB7. 

tri-ldph'-o-don,  s.  [Pref.  tri-;  Gr.  A6^o5 
{iophos)  =  a  crest,  and  suff.  -odon.] 

Palceont.  :  A  sub-genus  or  section  of  Mas- 
todon (q.v.),  in  which  the  molars  have  three 
ridges. 

tri  -  loph'-  6-  dont,  a.  [Trilophodon.  ]  Of 
or  belonging  to  the  sub-genus  Tillophodon ; 
having  molars  with  three  ridges. 

*tri-lu'-min-ar,  *tri-lu'-mitn-ous»  a. 

[Lat.  tri=.  three,  and  hivien,  genit.  luminis  = 
light.]    Having  three  lights. 

trim,   *trym,   *ti'yxQine,    t*.,   adv.,  &  s. 

[Trim,  s.] 

A,  As  adjective : 

1.  Neat  and  in  good  order;  having  every- 
thing appropriate  and  in  its  riglit  place  ;  pro- 
perly adjusted,  snug,  neat,  tidy,  smart. 

"  Where  lies  the  land  to  which  yon  ship  must  go  ? 
Festively  she  puts  fortb  in  trim  amiy." 

iVordnaorth :  Sonnets. 


*2.  In  good  or  proper  order  for  any  purpose; 
properly  equipped. 

"Thirteeiie  trim  horkes  throughlia  fumiabed  and 
appoiuted  with  goodo  mariners  aud  meu  of  waxre."- 
Juolinshcd:  Chronicle;  Edw.  III.  (an,  iaV2f. 

*  3.  Nice,  fine.    (Used  ironically.) 
"  There's  a.  triin  rabble  let  in." 

ShaJtcsp. :  Benry  VIXI.,  v.  4. 

'*B.  As  adv. :  Neatly,  finely,  well. 

*'  Young  Adam  Cupid,  he  that  shot  so  trim, 
When  Hiug  Copnctua  loved  tlie  beggar-maid." 
Shakesp. :  Romeo  £  Julint,  it.  L 
C.  As  substantive : 

1.  Dress,  garb,  ornament. 

"  The  calender  amazed  to  aee 
His  neighbour  m  such  trim." 
,  Cowfier .  John  Qilpin, 

2.  State  of  preparation ;  order,  condition, 
disposition. 

"  He  waa  out  of  trim  altogether,  owing  to  his  having 
to  read  sohard  for  the  examjnatiou."— i^ie^,  July  iti, 
16S7. 

3.  The  state  of  a  ship  or  her  cargo,  balhist, 
masts,  &c.,  by  which  she  is  well  prepared  for 
sailing. 

"  That  done,  beara  up  toth'prize,  aud  views  each  11;, ib, 
To  know  her  by  herriggint;  and  her  trim." 

Drydcn;  I'rol.  to  2  Conquest  of  Granada. 

1  Trim  of  the  masts  : 

Naut. :  Their  .position  in  regard  to  the  ship 
and  to  each  other,  as  near  or  distant,  far  for- 
ward or  much  aft,  erect  or  raking. 

trim,  trymme,  v.t.&i.  [A.S.  trymian,  tryyti- 
man  =  to  make  firm,  strengthen,  to  set  in 
order,  to  array,  to  prepare,  from  (rwm=  firm, 
strong;  cogn.  with  Low  Ger.  trim.} 

A.  Transitive  : 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  In  the  same  sense  as  II.  2.  (1). 

2.  To  make  trim  ;  to  put  or  set  in  due  order 
for  any  purpose  ;  to  adjust ;  to  make  neat  and 
pleasing  to  the'eye. 

"  Some  bound  in  order,  others  loosely  atrow'd. 
To  dress  thy  bower,  and  trim,  thy  new  abode." 

Bryden:  Virgil;  Kcl.  ii.  70. 

3.  To  invest  or  embellish  with  extra  orna- 
ments ;  to  decorate  or  ornament,  as  with 
ribbons,  lace,  or  the  like. 

"  It  is  many  seasons— I  should  say  yearei— since 
jackets  m.ide  of  velvet,  and  haudEomely  trimmed, 
were  worn."— Daily  Tcleyraph.  Sept.  29,  1887. 

*  4.  To  provide  or  furnish  with  necessary 
equipment;  to  equip. 

"(Sir  Andrewe  Dudley]  being  but  single  manned, 
had  a  greate  conflicte  with  three  Scottiahe  aliippes, 
beojTig  double  manned  and  trimmed  with  ordlnauuce." 
— Fabyan :  Chronicle  (an.  154C). 

5.  To  dress  out ;  to  put  in  a  proper  state  as 
regards  clothes  ;  to  deck,  to  array. 

"  Our  youth  got  me  to  play  the  woraau's  part, 
And  I  was  trimm'd  iu  Julian  gowu." 

Sitakesp. :  Two  Qentlemen,  iv.  4, 

*  6.  To  prepare,  to  dress,  to  treat. 

" There  hanedown certaine  square flaiipes compacted 
of  a  kinde  of  strawe  which  is  made  rough  aud  rugged 
with  extreme  heat,  aud  is  so  trimmed,  that  it  glit- 
tereth  in  the  sunne  beames,  like  untoaglasse,  or  an 
helmet  well  huruishecV—Hackluyt:  Voyages,!.  116. 

7.  To  bring  to  a  trim,  compact,  or  neat  con- 
dition by  removing  all  superfluous,  loose,  or 
straggling  appendages  or  matter;  heuce,  to 
clip,  pare,  cut,  prune,  or  the  like. 


8.  To  adjust  accoiding  to  circumstances. 

"Lord  Hartington  is  not  the  sort  of  statesman  to 
trim  his  opmiona  according  to  the  expediency  of  con- 
ciliating or  not  conciliating."— fla«^  Telegraph,  Nov. 

*9.  To  rebuke,  to  reprove  sharply,  to  beat, 
to  chastise. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Cai-p. :  To  dress,  as  timber ;  to  make 
smooth  ;  to  fit  to  anything. 

"  When  workmen  fit  a  piece  into  other  work,  they 
say  they  trim  in  a  piece.  —Moxon:  Mechanical  Excr. 
cises. 

2.  Nautical: 

(1)  To  adjust,  as  a  ship  or  boat,  by  arranging 
the  cargo  or  disposing  the  weight  of  persons 
or  goods  so  equally  on  each  side  of  the  centre 
ami  at  each  end,  that  she  .shall  sit  well  in  the 
water  and  sail  well.  A  vessel  is  said  to  be 
trimmed  by  the  head  or  by  tlie  stern  respect- 
ively, when  the  weight  is  so  disposed  ;is  to 
make  her  draw  more  water  towards  the  head 
than  towards  the  stern,  or  the  re"erse. 

"  In  (irder  to  trim,  the  vessel  the  carta  were  moved 
Bsterit."—/)aUy  Chronicle,  Oct.  ',  18G0. 

(2)  To  arrange  in  due  order  for  sailing. 

"  So  they  rose  aud  trim.m.rd  their  wherry." 
Blackie :  Lays  of  Highlands  <£  Islands,  p.  8. 

B.  Intrans. :   To  hold   or  adopt  a  middle 


boil,  l>6^ ;  pout,  j^^l ;  cat,  9ell,  chorus,  9hm,  ben^h ;  go,  gem ;  thin,  this ;  sin,  a§ ;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist,    ph  =  C 
-cian.  -tian  =  shan.    -tion,  -sion  =  shun ;  -tion,  -gion  ~  zhun.    -cioua.  -tious,  -sious  =  shus.   -hie,  -die,  &c.  =  b^l,  del- 
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course  between  parties,  so   as  to  appear  to 
fevour  each. 

"  They  wanted  no  such  aristoorata  or  trimming 
Wh  igs  for  that  constituency. "—Z>a«u  Chronicle,  Oct,  6, 

1885, 

1^  *1.  To  trim  avxiy:  To  lose  or  waste  in 
fluctuating  between  parties. 

*  2.  To  trim,  forth :  To  trick  out,  to  dress 
out,  to  set  off. 

3.  To  trim,  up :  To  dress  up ;  to  make  trim 
or  neat. 

"  I  found  her  trimming  up  the  diadem 
On  her  dead  miatreas." 

Shakesp. :  Antony  A  Cleopatra,  v.  2. 

*tri-mac'-u-lar,  a.  [Lat.  tri-  =  three,  and 
macula  =  a'spot.]    Marked  with  three  spots. 

tri-mas-tig'-i-dae,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  tri- 
rna^tiXf  genit.  trimastig(is) ;  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj. 
suff.  -idee.] 

Zool. :  A  family  of  Flagellata  Pantosto- 
mata,  with  four  genera.  Animalcules  naked, 
free-swimming  or  temporarily  adherent ; 
flasella  tliree  in  number,  equal  or  sub-equal, 
inserted  close  to  each  other ;  no  distinct  oral 
aperture. 

tri-mas'-tix,  s.    [Fret  tri-,  and  Gr.  fiao-Ti^ 

{mastix)  =  a  whip.) 

Zool. :  A  genus  of  Trimastigidse  (q.v.),  with 
one  species,  Trimastix  marina,  found  in  salt 
water,  with  decaying  vegetation.  Animalcules 
ovate  or  pynform ;  eudoplast  with  contractile 
vesicle  conspicuous, 

tri-mem'-brgl,  a.  [Pref.  fr£-=  three,  and 
£,ug.  member ';  -of.]    Consisting  of  or  having 

three  members. 

trim'-er-%,  s.  pi.    [Mod.  Lat.,  from  Gr,  rpi- 

ftepyj?  (fn7?teres)  =  tripartite.) 

Entom. :  One  of  the  sections  into  which 
Latreille  divided  the  Coleoptera.  The  tarsi 
have  only  three  true  joints,  the  joint  which  is 
apparently  the  analogue  of  the  third  joint  in 
the  Pentamera  being  rudimentary  at  the  base 
of  the  claw-joint.  The  section  comprises  two 
femilies,  Endomychidse  and  Coccinellidse,  each 
with  a  Bingle  genus.  The  species  of  Coccinella 
are  familiarly  known  as  Lady-birds.  They  are 
found  everywhere,  sometimes  in  immense 
numbers. 

vim-e-rel'-la,  s.    [Mod.  Lat.,  dimin.  from 

Gr.  rptjuep^ff  (trijneres)  =  tripartite.) 

Palceont. :  The  type-genus  of  Trimerellidse, 
(q.v.),  with  two  species  from  the  Lower  and 
Upper  Silurian  of  Canada. 

trim-e-rel'-li-dffi,  s.  o2.  [Mod.  Lat.  trime- 
relUa);  Lat.  fem.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.] 

PaloBont. :  A  family  of  Brachiopoda.  Shell 
inequivalve,  calcareous ;  beaks  usually  pro- 
minent, or  sometimes  obtusely  rounded,  and 
either  massive  or  solid,  or  divided  by  a  parti- 
tion into  t*o  chambers.  There  is  a  well- 
developed  hinge-area,  and  a  wide  deltidium, 
-  bounded  by  two  ridges,  the  inner  ends  of 
which  serve  as  teeth,  though  true  teeth  are 
not  present.  Each  valve  is  furnished  with 
muscular  platforms.  The  genera  are  charac- 
teristic of  the  Upper  Silurian,  and  especially 
of  the  Guelph  Formation  of  North  America. 

trim-er-es'-u-rid,  &    [Trimeresdrus.] 

Zool. :  Any  individual  of  the  genus  Trimer- 
esurus  (q.v.).  They  are  venomous  arboreal 
snakes,  in  colour  resembling  the  foliage  among 
which  they  live,  naturally  sluggish  until  dis- 
turbed, when  they  become  fierce  and  aggres- 
sive, drawing  back  the  head  and  anterior  part 
of  the  body  and  then  dashing  forward  with 

treat  rapidity.  They  are  seldom  more  than 
wo  feet  long,  and  their  bite  causes  fever, 
nausea,  and  vomiting ;  but  the  bite  of  larger 
specimens  causes  much  more  serious,  and 
sometimes  fetal  symptoms, 

tHm-er-es-iir'-us,  a.  [Gr.  rpi^xepijs  (tri- 
mffres)  =  tripartite,  and  ovpd  (oura)  =  the  tail.) 
Zool. :  A  genus  of  Crotalidie,  with  sixteen 
species  ranging  over  India,  Formosa,  the 
Philippines,  and  Celebes?  Head  triangular, 
covered  above  with  small  scales,  except  the 
foremost  part  of  the  snout  and  above  the 
eyebrows,  body  with  more  or  leas  distinctly 
keeled  scales ;  tail  prehensile. 

trim-er-i-geph'-a-ias,  «,     [Gr.  rpifiep^s 
(trirtieres)  =  tripartite,  and  K€^a\n  (kephale)  = 
f^head.) 
Palceont. :  A  aub-gemis  of  Phacops.    [Pha- 


trim'-er-oiis,  a.    [Trimera.] 

1.  Bot. :  Having  three  parts ;  having  the 
number  three  running  through  its  several 
organs.  Used  when  there  are  three  divisions 
of  the  calyx  or  three  sepals,  three  divisions  of 
the  corolla  or  three  petals,  aud  three  stamens. 

2.  Entom. :  Of  or  belonging  to  the  Trimera 
(q.v.). 

^tri-mes-ter,  s.  [Fr.  trimestre,  from  Lat. 
iriimstris,  from  (n-  =  three,  and  mensis  =  & 
month.]    A  term  or  period  of  three  months. 

*tri-mes-tral,  *  tri-mes'-tri-al,  a.  [Tri- 

mester.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  a'  trimester ; 
occurring  every  three  months ;  quarterly. 

trim'-e-ter,  s.  &  a.  [Lat.  trimetrus,  from  Gr. 
TpLfjLeTpos  (trimetros)  =  consisting  of  three  mea- 
sures :  Tpt-  (tri-) = three,  and  fLerpov  (metron)  = 
a  measure.) 

A.  As  suhst. :  A  division  of  verse  consisting 
of  three  measures  of  two  feet  each. 

"  This  foot  yet,  in  the  famoua  trtmetera 
Of  Deciua  and  Euuius,  rare  appeares." 

BenJonton:  Borace;  Art qf  Poetrts. 

B.  As  adj. :  Consisting  of  three  poetical 
measures,  forming  an  iambic  line  of  six  feet. 

tri-meth'-yl,  s.  [Pref.  «n-,  and  Eng.  methyl] 
A  compound  containing  three  atoms  of 
methyL 

trimethyl-glycerin,  & 

Chem.:  CgHuOa^^^aH^^"'  |-03.Trimethylin. 

A  liquid  formed  by  heating  acrolein,  methylic 
alcohol,  and  acetic  acid  for  several  hours  to 
100°.  It  has  an  agreeable  odour,  sp.  gr.  ■9433 
at  0%  is  soluble  in  water,  and  boils  at  148°, 

tri-meth'-yl-in,  s.    [Eng.  trimethyl;  -in,] 

[TRIUETH  YL-QLYCERIN.  ] 

tli-met'-ric,  a.    [Pref.  tri-,  and  Eng.  Ttietric 
(q.v.).] 
CrystaU.  :  The  same  as0RTHORH0MBic(q.v). 

tri-met'-ric-al,  a.  [Pref.  tri-,  and  Eng. 
7netrical{q.v.)'']  The  same  as  Trimeter  (q.v.). 

trfm'-l^,  *  trim-lie,  adv.  [Eng.  <rim,  a, ; 
-ly.]  In  a  trim  or  neat  manner ;  neatly,  nicely ; 
in  good  order. 

"  Came  there  a  certain  lord,  neat,  trimly  dress'd. 
Fresh  as  a  bridegroom.'  Shakesp.  :lEenri/{i\,tS. 

trim'-iner,  s.    [Eng.  trim,  v. ;  -er.] 
L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  One  who  trims,  fits,  arranges,  ornaments, 
or  sets  in  order  :  as,  a  coal-inmmer— that  is, 
a  labourer  who  arranges  the  cargo  of  coal  in  a 
ship. 

2.  One  who  chastises  or  reprimands;  a 
sharp,  shrewish  person. 

3.  A  person  or  thing  of  superior  excellence ; 
something  specially  good,  great,  or  note- 
worthy. 

■'  In  the  last  round  fhel  met  with  a  trimmer  from 
"So.  i  trap,  which,  fatally  wounded,  died  over  the 
ieace."— Field,  July  16, 1887. 

4.  A  tool  to  pare  or  trim :  as,  a  lamp-wick 

trimmer. 
II,  Technically: 

1.  Bricklay. :  Brick-trimmer ;  a  flat  brick 
arch,  turned  from  the  face  of  the  chimney  to 
the  timber- trimmer  to  support  tlie  slab. 

2.  Carp, :  A  joist  into  which  others  are 
framed  or  trimmed ;  as  the  hearth-trimmer  of 
chimneys ;  stair-trimmers,  into  which  the 
rough-strings  of  stairs  are  framed ;  the  tail- 
trimmers,  which  receive  the  ends  of  floor- 
joists  on  the  side  of  the  chimney,  when  they 
cannot  be  inserted  into  the  wall  on  account  of 
flues. 

3.  Eng.  Hist. :  One  who  fluctuates  between 
parties,  especially  political  parties. 

*(1)  One  who  refuses  to  identiiy  himself 
with  any  party  of  extreme  views, 
"  A  trimmer  cried  (that  heard  me  tell  thlfl  atory) 
Fie,  Mistreas  Cooke  !  faith,  you're  too  rank  a  Tory  I 
Wifh  not  Whigs  banged,  but  pity  their  hard  caseB." 
Dryden  :  E/Mogue  to  Duke  qf  Guise. 

(2)  A  time-server  or  turncoat,  who  shifts  his 
political  allegiance  to  advance  bis  interests. 
"  He  waa  the  chief  of  those  politicians  whom  the 
two  great  parties  coutemtituooBly  called  TriTnm^rg. 
Insteeid  of  quarrelliugwith  this oicknnme,  hefHalifazI 
assamed  it  as  a  title  of  houour,  and  vindicated,  with 
great  vivacity,  the  dignity  of  the  appellation.  Every- 
thing  good,  he  said,  triins  between  extremes.  The 
temperate  zone  trims  between  the  climate  in  which 
men  are  roasted  and  the  climate  In  which  they  are 
frozen.  The  Euglish  Church  trims  between  Ana- 
baptist madness  and  the  Faplst  lethargy.  The 
Bpglidh  constitution  trims  between  Turkish  despotism 


and  Polish  anarchy.  Virtue  is  nothing  bat  a  }aB| 
temper  betweeu  propensities  au^  one  of  wMtib,  If 
indulged  in  to  exuesa,  becomes  vice.  Nay,  the  per- 
fection of  the  Supreme  Buing  himuelf  consists  iu  tho 
exact  equilibrium  of  attributes,  uoue  of  which  could 
preponderate  witfaout  disturbmg  the  whole  moral  and 
physical  order  of  the  world.  Thus  Halifax  was  • 
Trimmer  on  principle." — Afacaulay  :  Bist.  Eng.,  ch.  IL 
i.  Fishing :  A  dead  line  for  pike. 
"  Espying  a  trimmer,  I  seized  it  in  my  mouth,  and 
on  relaudlug  at  a  small  uatural  pier,  lot  apik&"" 
John  Wilton:  Jfoctes  Ambrosianee,  i.  47. 

trim'-ming,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s,    [Trim,  v.] 
A,  &  S,  As  pr,  par,  d:  particip,  ai^, :  (See 
the  verb). 
C.  As  substantive: 
I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  The  act  of  one  who  trims,  arranges,  or 
ornaments. 

2.  The  act  or  practice  of  one  who  fluctuates 
between  parties ;  inconstancy. 

3.  Ornamental  appendages  to  a  garment,  as 
lace,  ribbons,  &c. 

"  Narrow  bands  of  fur  are  to  be  the  favourite 
trimmings  for  early  as  well  as  deep  winter."— ihiely 
Telegraph,  Sept  29,  1887. 

4.  (PI.):  The  accessories  to  any  dish  op 
article  of  food.    (Colloq. ) 

"A  select  company  of  the  Bath  footmen  presents 
their  coinplimeuta  to  Mr.  Weller,  and  requests  the 
pleasure  of  his  company  this  evenlug,  to  a  friendly 
Bwarry,  coiiBisting  of  a  boiled  legof  mutton  with  tli« 
usual  trimmings. '—Dickens  :  Pickwick,  ch.  xxxvlL 

5.  The  act  of  reprimanding  or  chastising ;  ft 
beating,    (fiolloq.) 

XL  Shipbuild. :  The 'final  shaping  of  ship- 
timbers,  &c.,  after  the  conversion  or  rou^ 
shaping  has  been  accomplished, 

trlmmlng-Jolat,  s. 

Carp. :  A  joist  into  which  a  timber-trimmer 
is  framed. 

trimming-machine,  a. 

1.  Metal-work. :  A  species  of  lathe  for  trim* 
ming  the  edges  of  stamped  hollow-ware^  suoll 
as  sheet-itietals  pans, 

2.  Boot-making:  A  machine  for  trimming 

the  edge  of  uppers. 

trimming-shear,  s.  A  machine  for 
trimming  wool   borders  on  coir,  sisal,  anil 

other  mats. 

trim'-ming-lSr,  adv.  [Eng.  trimming;  -ly,} 
In  a  trimming  manner ;  finely,  excellently. 

trim'-ness,  s.  [Eng.  trim,  a. ;  -ness.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  trim;  neatness, 
fineness,  good  order, 

tri-mor'-phic,  a.    [Pref.  tri-,  and  Gr.  fiop^^ 

(morphe)  =  form.]  Having  three  distinct 
forms ;  of,  or  pertaining  to,  or  characterized 
by  trimorphisni  (q.v.). 

tn'-morph-ism,  a.    [Pref.  tri-;  Gr.  itopijn^ 

(morphe)  =  a  form,  and  suff.  -ism.] 

1.  Biol. :  The  existence  in  certain  plant, 
and  animals  of  three  distinct  forms,  especially 
in  connexion  with  the  reproductive  organs. 
In  trimorphic  plants  there  are  three  forms, 
differing  in  the  lengths  of  their  pistils  and 
stamens,  in  the  size  and  colour  of  their  pollen 
grains,  and  in  some  other  respects ;  and,  as 
in  each  ot  the  three  forms  there  are  two  sets 
of  stamens,  the  three  forms  possess  altogethes 
six  sets  of  stamens  and  three  kinds  of  pisUlts 
These  organs  are  so  proportioned  in  length  or 
each  other  that  half  the  stamens  in  two  of 
the  forms  stand  on  a  level  with  the  stigma  of 
the  third  form.  To  obtain  full  fertility  with 
these  plants,  it  is  necessary  that  the  stigma 
of  the  one  should  be  fertilized  by  pollen  taken 
from  the  stamens  of  corresponding  height  in 
another  form.  Hence,  six  unions  are  legiti- 
mate, i.e.,  fully  fertile,  and  twelve  ire  illegiti' 
mute,  or  more  or  less  unfertile.  (Darioin. 
Grig,  of  Speiyies,  ch.  ix.)  Wallace  has  shown 
that  the  females  of  certain  butterflies  from 
the  Malay  Archipelago  appear  in  three  con- 
spicuouslydistinctformswithoutintenuediate 
links. 

2.  Crystallog. :  The  occurrence  of  certain 
foiTns  in  minerals  which  have  the  samechemical 
composition,  but  are  referable  to  three  systems 
of  crystallization. 

tri-mur'-tt,  &    [Sansc.  tri  —  three,  and  vmrti 

=  form.] 

Comparative  Religion : 

1.  The  later  Hindoo  triad— Brahma,  Vishnu, 
and  Siva — considered  as  an  inseparable  unity. 
The  Padma  Purana,  which,  as  a  Furans  of  the 


fite,  lat,  f&re,  amidst,  what,  i&ll,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  th^re;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  p«t, 
or,  wore,  w^U,  work,  whd,  son ;  mote.  cuh.  oiire,  ^nite,  ciir,  role.  fuU;  try,  Syrian.    «s,  oe  =  e ;  ey  =  a ;  qn  =  kw. 
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TRIMURTI. 


Vaishnavas,  assigns  to  Vishnu  the  highest 
rank,  thus  defines  the  Trimurti :  "In  tlie 
'beginning  of  creation  the  great  Vishnu,  desir- 
•us  of  creating  the  world,  produced  from  tlie 
right  side  of  nis  body  himself  as  Brahma ; 
then,  in  order  to  preserve  the  world,  he  pro- 
duced from  the  left  side  of  his  body  Vishnu ; 
and  in  order  to  destroy  the  world  he  produced 
from  the  middle  of  his  body  the  eternal  Siva. 
Some  worship  Brahma,  others  Vishnu,  others 
Siva  ;  but  Vishnu,  one,  yet  threefold,  creates, 
^ reserves,  and  destroys;  therefore  let  the 
pious  make  no  difference  between  the  three." 
Trimurti,  therefore,  implies  the  unity  of  the 
three  principles  of  creation,  preservation,  and 
destruction,  and  is  an  expression  of  philo- 
sophical, rather 
than  of  popular 
belief.  The  sym- 
bol of  the  Tri- 
murti is  the  mys- 
tical syllable 
3(=  a  +  u)m, ; 
where  a  stands 
for  Bralmia,  w  for 
Vislinu,  and  m  for 
Siva. 

2.  A  representa- 
tion of  the  Hindoo 
triad.  It  consists 
of  one  human 
body  with  three  heads  :  that  of  Brahma  in  the 
middle,  that  of  Vishnu  at  the  right,  and  that 
of  Siva  at  the  left. 

tri-mjr-ar'-i-an,  s.  [Gr.  rpt-  (trl-)  =  three, 
and  ^us  (rinis)  =  a  muscle.]  A  bivalve  which 
presents  three  muscular  impressions. 

■ri-na'~crite^  s.  [After  Trinacria,  the  ancient 
Dame  of  Sicily,  where  it  was  supposed  to 
occur ;  suff.  -ite  {Min,').'] 

Min. :  One  of  the  hypothetical  compounds 
suggested  by  Von  Waltershausen  as  occurring 
in  palagonite  tuff;  but  palagonite  has  now 
been  shown  to  be  only  a  volcanic  glass,  and 
not  a  distinct  species. 

•trin'-al,  u-  [Lat.  trimts,  from  (r«s  =  three.] 
Threefold. 

**  That  Cai^beaming  blaze  of  majesty. 
Wherewith  he  wont  at  heav'n's  high  council  table 
To  sit  the  midst  of  trinai  unity. 
He  laid  aside,"  Milton  :  The  Nativity, 

nrin-co-ma-lee',  s,    [See  def.] 

Geog, :  A  town  on  the  east  coast  of  Ceylon. 
Trincomalee-wood,  s. 

CoTwm, :  The  wood  of  Berrya  Ammonilla^ 
Used  in  the  construction  of  the  Massoola  boats 
of  Madras. 

Crm'-dle,  vx  &  i,   [TRmTDLK] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  trundle,  to  roll, 

2.  To  allow  to  trickle  or  run  down  in  small 
streams. 

B.  IniraTisitive  : 

L  To  trickle ;  to  run  down  in  small  streams. 
2.  To  roll,  to  jog. 

"French  cook,  wi  his  tumsptt  doggie  trindling 
ahint  him."— iScoU :  Waverley,  oil  ±li\. 

trindle-tail.  «.  A  curled  tail ;  an  animal 
with  a  curled  taiL 

•  tnne,  a.  &  «,    [Lat.  trinus  =  threefold.] 
A>  -As  adj. :  Threefold,  triple,  trinaL 

*'  8.  Denis  says,  that  the  trine  immeralon  sinitfiea 
6ie  Diviue  essence  and  beatitude  of  God  Id  a  trinity 
of  peTSQna."—Bp.  Taj/lor  :  Rule  c^  Conscience,  bk.  IIL, 
cb.  iv. 
B.  As  substantive ; 

1.  Ord.  Laiig. :  A  triad. 

2.  Astral.:  The  aspect  of  planets  distant 
from  each  other  120°,  or  the  third  part  of  the 
aodiac.  The  trine  was  supposed  to  be  a 
benign  aspect. 

"  In  sextlle,  square,  and  trine,  and  opposite." 

Milton :  P.  L.,  x.  659. 

trlne-immersioii,  s. 

Bccles.  &  Church  Hist. :  The  name  given  to 
■  the  practice  in  the  primitive  church  of  dip- 
piag  a  person  who  was  being  baptised  three 
times  beneath  the  surface  of  the  water,  at  the 
naming  of  the  Three  Persons  of  the  Holy 
Trinity,  When  circumstances  rendered  bap- 
tism by  affusion  necessary,  the  affusion  was 
also  trine,  as  it  is  in  the  present  day. 

*tnnep  v.t.  [Trine,  a.]  To  put  in  a  trine 
aspect.    {Dryden :  Palamon  &  Arcite,  iii.  289.) 


tri'-ner-vate,  ».    [Pref.  tri-,  and  Mod.  Lat. 
Tiervatus.] 
Bot. :  Trinerved  (q.v.X 

*  tri'-nerved,  *  tri'-nerve,  a.    [Pref.  tri-, 

and  Eug.  nerved,  nerve.] 

Bot.  (Of  a  leaf,  Sc):  Three-ribbed;  having 
three  ribs  springing  from  the  base. 

trxd'  -  ga,  s.  [Gr.  Tpiiyyas  (trunggas)  =  the 
Green  Sandpiper.  (Arist. :  H.  A.,  VIII.  iii.  13.) 
Ortiith. :  A  genus  of  Scolopacidse  (or,  in 
classifications  iu  which  that  family  is  divided, 
of  Totaiiinae  or  *  Tringinie),  with  twenty  spe- 
cies, universally  distributed.  Beak  rather 
longer  than  head,  sometimes  decurved,  rather 
flexible,  compressed  at  base,  blunt  towards 
the  point,  both  mandibles  grooved  along  the 
sides ;  nostrils  lateral,  in  the  membrane  of 
the  groove ;  legs  moderately  long,  slender, 
lower  part  of  tibia  naked ;  three  toes  in  front, 
divided  to  their  origin,  one  behind,  small,  and 
articulated  to  the  tarsus ;  wings  moderately 
long,  pointed,  first  quill  the  longest. 

*trin-^'-na0,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  tring{a); 
Lat.  fern.  pi.  ad,],  sutf.  -iTios.] 

Ornith. :  A  lapsed  sub-family  of  Gray's 
Scolopacidse. 

trih'-gle,  s.    [Etym.  doubtful.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  A  curtain-rod  of  a  bedstead. 

2.  Arch. :  A  little  member  over  the  Doric 
triglyph. 

trin'-glette,  s.  [Tringle.]  A  pointed  stick 
iised  in  opening  the  cames  of  fretwork  and 
diamond- paned  windows. 

trin-go'-i-des,  s.  [Mod.  Lat.  tring(a),  and 
Gr.  elSos  (eidos)  =  form,  appearance.] 

Ornith, :  A  genus  of  Scolopacidse  (or  Tota- 
ninEe),  with  sixspecies,  universally  distributed. 
Bill  rather  straight  above,  curved  at  tip,  groove 
extending  nearly  whole  length  of  bill;  tail 
rounded,  broad. 

tri'-m-a,  s.  [Named  after  Dr.  C.  B.  Trinius, 
a  Russian  botanist,  author  of  Species  Gra- 
mimLm.] 

Bot. :  Honewort ;  a  genus  of  Ammineae 
or  Araminidse.  Dicecious ;  calyx  teeth  obso- 
lete ;  petals  of  the  barren  flowers  lanceolate, 
with  a  narrow,  involute  point,  those  of  the 
fertile  flowers  ovate,  with  a  short,  inflected 
point ;  fruit  ovate,  carpels  with  five  prominent 
ribs  and  single  vlttse  beneath  them.  Known 
species  ei^ht,  from  Southern  Europe  and  Tem- 
perate  Asia.  One  of  them,  JHnia  vulgaris,  ii 
the  Common  Honewort,  a  plant  with  a  fusi- 
form root,  a  deeply-grooved  stem,  three  to 
six  inches  high,  leaves  tripinnate,  with  linear, 
filiform  leaflets,  and  minute  flowers.  South- 
western counties  of  England ;  rare, 

trin-i-tar'-I-aii,  c*.  &  <.    [Eng.  trinit(y); 
-arian.] 
A*  As  adjective : 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  Of  or  pertai.'.lng  to  the 
Trinity  or  to  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity. 

2.  Church  Hist. :  Of  or  belonging  to  the 
order  of  Trinitarians. 

*'  At  the  dissolution,  tbere  were  eleven  Trinitarian 
houses  in  Boglaud,  five  in  Scotland,  and  one  iu  Ire- 
laud."— Jddw  &  Arnold:  Cath.  Diet.,  p.  810. 

B.  As  substantive : 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  One  who  believes  the  doc- 
trine of  the  Trinity. 

"  If  the  trinitarian  be  still  farther  urged  to  sbew  in 
what  way  this  divine  equality  exists— how  far  it  is  an 
equality— or,  if  not,  wbat  degrees  exist  of  superiority 
or  inferiority,  he  answers  with  St  Paul,  that  God  was 
manifest  iu  the  flesh  ;  but  that  without  controversy, 
great  is  the  mystery  of  godlinesa," — GUptn  :  Sermong, 
vol.  ii.,  hint  90. 

2.  Church  Hist.  (PL) :  An  order  of  monks 
founded  at  Rome  in  1198  by  St.  John  of 
Matha,  a  native  of  Provence,  and  an  old 
French  hermit,  Felix  of  Valois,  to  redeem 
Christian  captives  out  of  the  hands  of  the 
infidels.  The  order  was  sanctioned  by  Inno- 
cent III. ;  the  rule  was  that  of  St.  Austin, 
with  particular  statutes ;  the  diet  was  of 
great  austerity ;  and  the  habit,  at  least  in 
France,  was  a  soutane  and  scapular  of  white 
serge,  with  a  red  and  blue  cross  on  the  right 
breast.  At  one  time  the  order  possessed  250 
houses,  and  it  was  estimated  in  the  seven- 
teenth century  that,  since  its  foundation,  it 
had  been  instrumental  in  rescuing  more  than 
80,000  Christian  captives  from  what  was  prac- 
tically slavery.  A  reform  took  place  in  1599, 
and  resulted  in  the  erection  of  the  congi-ega- 


tion  of  Discalced  Trinitarians  in  Spain,  in 
which  country  the  order  (reformed  and  un- 
reformed)  was  suppressed  in  the  reign  of 
Isabella  11. 

trin-i-tar'-i-an-ijm,  «.    [Eng.  trinitaria/n; 
-ism.]  The  doctrine  of  Trinitarians.  [Trinitt, 

n.  1.] 

tri-ni-tr6-9el'-lu-ldse,  s.    [Pref.  tH-; 
nitro-y  and  Eng.  cellulose.]    [Gun-cotton.] 

triu'-l-t3?',  *  trin-i-tee,  s.    [Fr.  triniti,  from 
Lat.  trinitatem,  accus.  of  trinitas  =  a  triad, 
from  trinus  =  threefold  ;  Sp.  trinidad ;  ItaL 
trinita.] 
I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  A  triad  ;  a  number  or  set  of  three, 

2.  In  the  same  sense  as  II.  1. 
II.  Technically : 

1.  Script.  c&  Church  Hist. :  A  term  used 
to  express  the  doctrine  of  Three  Persons  in 
one  Godhead,  which  is  held  alike  by  the 
Roman,  Greek,  and  Anglican  Cliurches,  aud 
by  the  greater  number  of  Nonconformist  Com- 
munions. It  is  indicated  in  the  Apostles' 
Creed,  stated  more  explicitly  in  the  Nlcene 
Creed,  and  set  out  at  length  in  the  Athanasian 
Creed.  The  First  Article  of  the  Church  of 
England  states  the  dodtrine  in  terms  that 
would  be  accepted  by  sister  churches,  and  by 
orthodox  dissenters  generally  :— "  There  is  but 
One  Living  and  True  God.  ,  .  .  And  in 
Unity  of  this  Godhead  there  be  Three  Persons, 
of  one  substance,  power,  and  eternity ;  the 
Father,  the  Word,  and  the  Holy  Ghost."  Pro- 
testant theologians  deduce  the  doctrine  of  the 
Trinity  from  texts  in  which  (a)  the  Unity  ol 
God  is  affirmed  (Dent.  vi.  4  :  Isa.  xliv.  6 ; 
Mark  xii.  29-32  ;  Eph.  iv.  6) ;  (6)  the  Divinity 
of  Christ  is  shown  from  the  fulfilment  of 
Messianic  prophecies,  or  directly  affirmed 
(1  Pet.  ii.  7,  8,  cf.  Isa.  viii.  13,  14 ;  John  xii. 
41,  cf.  Isa.  vi.  1 ;  2  Pet.  iii.  18,  cf.  Isa.  xliii.  11 ; 
Rev.  xxii.  13,  cf.  Isa.  xliv.  6 ;  Matt.  xi.  10, 
cf.  Mai.  iii.  1 ;  1  Cor.  x.  9,  cf.  Ps.  Ixxviii.  18 
and  xcv.  9 ;  John  iii.  29,  cf.  Isa.  liv.  5  ;  John 
i.  1,  xiv.  11,  XX.  28 ;  Rom.  ix.  5,  2  Cor.  v, 
19,  20  ;  Col.  ii.  8,  9  ;  2  Pet.  i.  2,  1  John  v.  20)  ; 
and  (c)  the  Divinity  of  the  Holy  Ghost  is 
affirmed  (Matt.  ix.  38,  cf.  Acts  xiii,  4 ;  John 
vi.  45,  cf.  1  Cor.  ii.  13;  John  xiv.  17,  cf. 
1  Cor.  xiv.  25 ;  Ezek.  viii.  1-3,  Matt.  xii.  28, 
Acts  V.  9,  1  Cor.  ii.  11,  2  Cor.  i.  3).  The  word 
**  Trinity  "  is  not  found  in  the  Scriptures,  and 
is  said  to  have  been  fii-st  used  by  Theophilus, 
Bishop  of  Antioch,  in  the  second  century ;  but 
from  the  texts  quoted  the  early  Church  recog- 
nized that  the  Sacred  writings  taught  (1)  that 
there  is  One  God ;  (2)  that  Christ  was  called 
God ;  and  (3)  that  the  Holy  Ghost  was  also 
called  God ;  and  from  the  combination  of  these 
truths  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  was  deduced. 
Moreover  it  was  considered  that  the  doctrine 
was  clearly  exjjressed  in  the  words  of  Christ's 
commission  to  his  disciples  (Matt,  xxviii.  15/ 
and  in  the  Apostolic  benediction  (2  Cor.  xiii. 
14).  Early  heresies  with  respect  to  the  Trinity 
were  Arianism,  Tritheism,  Sabellianism,  and 
Patripassianism  (see  these  words).  The  Coun- 
cil of  Nice  (a.d.  325)  by  affirming  the  diviniry 
of  Christ,  and  that  of  Constantinople  (a.d. 
381)  by  affirming  the  divinity  of  the  Holy 
Ghost,  while  insisting  on  the  Unity  of  God, 
declared  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  in  Unity 
to  be  the  doctrine  of  the  Church.  From  that 
time  it  was  never  called  in  question  except  by 
a  few  obscure  sects,  until  the  Reformation, 
when  Unitarianism  (q.v.)  became  one  phase 
of  Protestantism.    [Arianism,  Tbitheism.] 

2.  Eccles.  Art :  A  symbolical  representation 
of  the  mystery  of  the  Trinity  frequent  in 
Christian  ai-t.  The 
symbol  which  has 
endured  the  long- 
est is  the  mystic 
triangle,  which 
may  be  found  on 
the  tombs  of  the 
early  Christians. 
The  union  of 
the  three  persons 
in  one  Godhead 
was  also  symbol- 
ized by  a  Latin  in- 
scription, disposed 
in  geometric  lines, 
containing  at  each 
angle  the  namesof 

the  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost,  each  connect 
ing  band  being  inscribed  with  the  words  rum 
est.    In  the  midst  of  the  triangle  was  the  holjr 


bSn^  boj-;  po^t,  36^1;  cat.  gell,  chorus,  9hlii,  bengh;  go,  gem;  tWn,  this;  sin,  a?;  expect,  ^enophon,  e?ist.    -ingr 
••Ian.  -tian  =  sh^n.   -tion,  -sioa  =  shun;  -tion,  -$ion  =  zhiin.  -cioos,  -tious,  -sioos  =  shus.   -hie,  -die,  &c  =  hfl,  d^l. 
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name  of  God,  again  connected  by  bands  with 
tliose  of  the  Trinity,  each  of  wliich  bore  the 
cne  word  est.  At  times  an  attempt  was  made 
to  render  tlie  same  mystery  picloiiallv  visible 
by  three  heads  or  three  faces  on  one  neck,  the 
eyes  becoming  part  of  each  imlividual  face. 
[TRiiiuRTi.]  An  equilateral  trianj;;le,  or  a 
combmation  of  the  triangle,  the  circle,  and 
sometimes  the  trefoil,  was  also  used  for  the 
same  purpose. 

Trinity-house,  s.  An  institution  incor- 
porated by  Henry  Vlir.,  under  the  full  title 
of  the  Corporation  of  the  Elder  Bretliren  of 
the  Holy  and  Undivided  Trinity,  and  intrusted 
with  the  regulation  and  management  of  tlie 
lighthouses  and  buoys  of  the  shoi-es  and  rivers 
of  England.  The  corporation  is  now  em- 
powered to  appoint  and  license  pilots  for  the 
English  coast,  and 
has  a  general  su- 
rervisioii  over  the 
corporations  wliich 
have  the  charge  of 
the  lighthouses  and 
buoys  of  Scotland 
and  Ireland,  subject 
to  an  appeal  to  the 
Board  of  Trade,  to 
whose  general  su- 
perintendence the 
Trinity-houseis 
also  subject  in  matters  relating  to  England. 
The  corporation  consists  of  a  master,  deputy- 
master,  a  cei-tain  number  of  acting  elder  bre- 
thren, and  of  honorary  elder  brethren,  with 
an  unlimited  number  of  younger  brethren, 
the  master  and  honorary  elder  brethren  being 
chosen  on  account  of  eminent  social  position, 
and  the  other  members  from  officers  of  the 
navy  or  the  merchant-shipping  service,  who 
possess  certain  qualifications.  [Trade,  s.,  H  2.] 

Trinity-Sunday,  s.  The  Sunday  next 
after  Whit-Sunday,  constituted  a  feast  of  the 
Trinity  for  the  whole  Church  by  Pope  John 
XXri.  in  1334. 

Trinity-term,  s. 

1.  Law :  One  of  the  four  legal  terms.  It  be- 
gins on  May  22,  and  ends  on  June  12. 

2.  Univ. :  One  of  the  University  terms  at 
Oxford  (June  12-July  10)  and  Dublin  (April 
15-June  30). 

*trin-i-U'-ni-ti^,  «■  [Lat.  trinus^  three- 
fold, and  Eng.  unity.}    Triunity,  trinity. 

trink,  5.  [Etym.  doubtful]  A  kind  of  fishing- 
net  ;  an  old  apparatus  for  catching  fish. 

taunk'-er-ite,  s.  [After  J,  Triuker,  of  Lai- 
bach;  suff.  -ite  (Min.).^ 

Mill.  :  An  iimorphous  mineral,  occurring  in 
large  masses  in  the  lignite  of  Carpano,  Albona, 
letria,  and  also  in  Btyria.  Hardness,  1-5  to 
2 ;  sp.  gr.  1'025 ;  lustre,  greasy ;  colour, 
hyacinth-red  to  chestnut-brown  ;  transparent 
to  translucent.  Fuses  at  168-180°;  only  slightly 
soluble  in  alcohol  or  ether.  The  mean  of  two 
analyses  yielded,  carbon,  81*5 ;  hydrogen, 
ll"Oo  ;  sulphur,  4-4  ;  oxygen,  3*05  =  100,  which 
approaches  very  closely  to  the  composition  of 
tasmanite  (q.v.). 

trin'-ket  (1),  *  trln-kette,  s.  [A  word  of 
doubtful  origin.  Skeat  considers  it  to  be  the 
same  as  Mid.  Eng.  trenJcet,  trynket  =  a  knife, 
a  toy-knife,  from  Er.  trencher  =  to  cut.] 

*  1.  A  knife,  a  tool,  an  implement. 

"  What  huBbniidlle  huBbaDds,  except  they  be  foolea. 
But  haudsom  have  Btorehoiise  for  ^WnfteVsandtooles." 
Titsser:  Husbandry, 

2.  A  small  ornament,  as  a  jewel,  a  ring,  or 
the  like. 

"  Half  as  much  aa  he  proposed  to  expend  in  covering 
hla  wife  with  tnnkets." — .\tacaulay :  ffitt.  Eng.,  cb.  iv. 

*  3.  A  thing  of  no  great  value ;  any  small 
article  ;  a  trine. 

trm'-ket  (2),  s.  [Fr.,  prob.  from  Lat.  tres  = 
three;  Sp.  trinqmito ;  Ital.  trinchetto.] 

Naut :  The  royal  or  topgallant  sail ;  the 
upper  sail  in  a  ship. 

"Suddenly  with  a  great  gust  the  trinket  and  the 
mizeu  were  rentaauuder." — Hackluyt :  Voyages,  lit.  411. 

'  trin'-ket,  v.i.  [Prob.  from  trinket  (1),  s.] 
To  bargain,  to  negotiate  ;  to  hold  secret  com- 
munication ;  to  have  private  intercourse ;  to 
intrigue. 

*'  In  the  court  of  Herod  by  their  tricks  and  trinket- 
ting  between  patty  and  party,  and  their  intriguing  it 
'with  courtiera  and  court  ladies,  they  had  upon  the 
matter  set  the  whole  court  together  by  the  ears." — 
South  :  Sermons,  Tol.  vi.,  ser.  S. 


*  trin'-ket-er,  s.  [Eng.  trinket,  v. ;  -er.]  One 
who  trinkets  or  intrigues  ;  one  who  caijies  on 
secret  petty  dealing ;  an  intriguer,  a  trafficker. 

*  trin'-ket-rs^,  s.  [Eng.  trmkct  (l),  s.  ;  -ry.] 
Ornaments  of  dress  ;  trinkets  collectively. 

"  No  trinketry  on  front,  or  ucuk.  or  dress." 

Southey :  Curse  of  Kehama,  xiii. 

'  trin'-kle,  v.i.  [a  frequent,  from  trinket,  v. 
(q.v.).]  To  tamper;  to  treat  secretly  or 
underhand ;  to  trinket. 

*tri-n6c'-tial  (fi  as  sh),  a.  [Lat.  tri  = 
three,  and  nox,  genit.  noctis  =  Q.  night.]  Com- 
prising three  niglits. 

*tri-n6'-da,  s.  [Lat.  /ri  =  thre(.^  and  nodus 
=  a  kiuit.)  An  old  land  measure  equal  to 
three  perches. 

*  trinoda-necessitas,  s.  a  term  sig- 
nifying tlic  three  services  due  to  the  king  in 
Anglo-Saxnn  times  in  resi)ect  of  tenui-e  of 
lands  in  England,  for  the  repair  of  bridges 
and  higlnvays,  the  building  and  repair  of 
foities.ses,  and  expeditions  against  tlie  king's 
enemies. 

tn-nd'-dai,  a.    [Trinoda.] 

.  Tj.,.,; —  three  nodes  only.    Used  spec. 

:in2  tlie  Cvnifi  of  a  innnn- 


Bot.  :  Having  three  nodes  only.  Used  spec, 
of  a  peduncle  supporting  tUe  cyme  of  a  mono- 
cotyledon. 

tri-nd'-nu-al,  a.  &  s.  [Gr.  rpi-  (trl-)  =  three, 
and  vofXTj  (name)  =  a  division  ;  vefxoi  (nemn)  = 
to  divide,  to  distribute.] 

A.  As  adjective  : 

Alg. :  Consisting  of  three  terms,  connected 
by  the  signs  +  or  -  :  thus,  a  -|-  &  -|-  c,  a^  + 
2xy  +  2/2  are  trinomial  expressions. 

B.  As  siibst. :  An  algebraic  expression  con- 
sisting of  three  terms. 

tri-nom'-in-ai,  a.  [Lat.  (n  =  three,  and 
nomen,  genit.  nominis  =  a  name.]  The  same 
as  Trinomial  (q.v.). 

tri-nu-cle'-i-dsB,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  trinu- 
cle{ns);  Lat.  fein.  pi.  adj.  sntf.  -idee.'] 

Palceont :  A  family  of  Trilobita  (q.v.),  with 
four  genera,  from  the  Lower  Silurian.  The 
head-shield  is  enormously  developed,  with  a 
wide  margin,  or  limb,  which  is  usually  per- 
forated by  rounded  pores ;  glabella  well 
marked,  eyes  generally  wanting,  facial  sutures 
sometimes  absent,  body-rings  reduced  to  five 
or  six  in  number,  with  grooved  pleurae,  tail 
large  and  sub-triangular. 

tri-nu'-cle-U8,  s.  [Pref.  tri-,  and  Lat.  nu- 
cleus.] 

Palceont :  The  type-genus  of  Trinucleidae 
(q.v.).  Body  distinctly  trilobed  ;  margin  of 
head-shield  composed  of  two  lamellae,  and 
perforated  by  numerous  foramina ;  genal 
angles  prolonged  into  conspicuous  spines, 
usually  single,  but  forked  in  Trinudeus  pon- 
gerardi  ;  glabella  prominent  and  pear-shaped, 
with  mere  traces  of  lateral  grooves ;  facial 
sutures  rudimentary  ;  cheeks  tumid,  and 
generally  furnished  un  each  side  with  a  small 
tubercle  seeuiingly  representing  the  eyes ; 
body-rings  six  :  tiul  triangular,  with  a  distinct 
axis,  and  having  its  margin  entire  and  striated. 

tri'-o,  tri'-o,  s.    [Ital.,  fi-om  Lat.  (res  =  three.] 
■  L  Ord.  Lang. :  Three  united  ;  a  set  of  three ; 
a  triad, 

"  I  had  three  flies  on  the  cast— a  light  bumble,  a 
black  gnat,  and  a  yellow  dun— and  whichever  of  the 
trio  sailed  over  a  vising  tieb  was  at  once  grabbed."— 
FHMld,  Sept.  24,  1887. 

IL  Music : 

1.  A  composition  for  three  voices  or  three 
instruments. 

2.  A  movement  in  |  time,  often  forming  a 
part  of  a  minuet  or  movement  in  minuet 
form. 

3.  The  performers  of  a  trio  or  three-part 
composition. 

*  tri~6b'-6-lar,  *  tri-6ti'-6-lar-^,  a.  [Lat. 
trioholaris,  from  tri-  =  tliree,  and  oholus  =  an 
obolus.]  Of  the  value  of  three  oboli,  or  three 
half-pence  ;  hence,  mean,  paltry,  worthless. 

"Any  triobolary  pasquiller  .  .  .  any  aterquilinoua 
rascal,  is  licensed  to  throw  dirt  in  the  faces  of  aove- 
leigu  princes."- Foweii;  Letters,  bk.  ii.,  let.  48, 

tri-oc-ta-he'-dral,  «.  [Pref.  tri-,  and  Eng. 
octahedral  (q.v.).J  * 

Crystall.  :  Presenting  three  ranges  of  faces, 
one  above  another,  each  range  containing 
eight  faces. 


*  tri-OC'-tile,  s.     [Pref.  tri-,  and  Eng.  octile.'\ 

Astral.  ;  An   aspect   of  two  planets  with 

regard  ti)  the  earth,    when  they  are   three 

octants  01-  eight  jKu-ts  of  a  circle,  tiiat  is  135 

degiees,  distant  from  each  other. 

tri-oc-to-he'-dral,  «.    [Trioci'ahedral.] 

tri-O'-di-a,  s.  [Gr.  rpioSov^  (triodous)  =  with 
three  teeth,  pref.  tri-^  and  Gr.  ofiou's  {udons)~ 
a  tooth.] 

Bot.  :  Heath-grass  ;  a  genus  of  Aveneas. 
Panicle  racemed  ;  sjiikelets  few,  tcrcti^  with 
two  to  four  fertile  florets;  upper  flower  im- 
perfect. Flowering  glumes  convex,  three- 
tootlied,  keeled,  three-nerved  ;  palea  ciliate  ; 
scales  broad,  fleshy  ;  stigmas  featiiery  ;  o\ary 
stalked.     Six  species,  fiom  the  old  world. 

tri'-O-don,  s.  [Pref.  tri-,  and  Gr.  oSous  {odous\ 
genit.  liBovTO^  (odontos)  =  a.  tooth.  Named 
Irom  the  fact  that  the  upper  jaw  is  divided  by 
a  suture  in  the  middle,  while  the  lower  jaw  is 
entire,  the  flsh  apparently  having  three  large 
white  teeth. J 

Idithy.  :  The  sole  genus  of  Triodontina 
(q.v.),  witha  single  species,  Triodotibursariust 
from  the  Indian  Ocean. 

tri-o-don-ti'-na,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  triodon, 
genit.  triodont{i>i) ;  Lat.  neut.  pi.  adj.  suff. 
-ina.] 

Ichthy.:  A  group  of  Gymnodontes.  Tail 
rather  long,  with  separate  caudal  Ln  ;  abdo- 
men dilatable  into  a  very  large,  compressed, 
pendent  sac  ;  upper  jaw  divided  by  a  median 
suture,  lower  simple. 

tri-oe'-fi-a,  s.  pi.     [Pref.   tri-,  and  Gr.  oIkos 

(fiikos)  —  a  liouse.] 

Bot. :  Plants  having  the  male  flowers  on  on« 
individual,  the  females  on  another,  and  herma- 
phrodites on  a  third. 

tri'Oe'-cious,  a.    [Trkecia.] 

Bot.:  Having  the  arrangement  of  flowers 
seen  in  the  Tricecia  (q.v.);  of  or  pertaining 
to  the  TricEcia. 

tri-oe'-cious-ly,  adv.     [Eng.  tricecious;  -ly.\ 
Bot. :  After  the  manner  of  the  Trioecia  (q.v.). 

trioeciously-hermaphrodite,  s. 

Bot. :  Trimorphic. 

tri-oe-nan-thyr-a-mine,  s.  [Pref.  tri-; 
Eng.    cenanthyl,    and     amine.]    [Tbiheptyl- 

AMINE.J 

tri'-ole,  s.    [Fr.] 
Music :  A  triplet. 

tri'-o-let,  tri'-6-let,  5.    [Fr.,dimin.  of  (rio.) 

1.  A  triplet ;  three  notes  played  in  the  time 
of  two  of  the  same  name. 

2.  A  poem  of  eight  lines,  on  two  rhymes, 
the  first  line  being  repeated  as  the  fourth, 
and  the  first  two  as  the  seventh  and  eighth. 

"  It  does  not  appear  that  any  critic  has  noticed  that 
the  triolet  is  a  condensed  loudeV—CornhiU  JJagazins. 
July,  18-7,  p.  64.  «       ~. 

tri-o'-nes,  s.  pi.  [Lat.  =  the  ploughing-oxen ; 
hence,  the  constellation  of  the  Wain.] 

Astron.  :  A  name  sometimes  applied  to  the 
seven  principal  stars  in  the  constellation  Ursa 
Major,  popularly  called  Charles'  Wain, 

tri-d-n^ch'-i-d»,  ttii-6-ny9'-i-de9, 
ttri-6-ny9'-i£-de9,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  tri- 
onyx,  genit.  trionycliis;  Lat.  fem.  pi.  adj.  suflf. 
-id<£,  or  masc.  &  fem.  -ides.] 

1.  Zool.  :  Mud  or  Soft  Tortoises,  Fresh- 
water Turtles;  a  family  of  Chelonia,  with 
three  genera.  Shell  much  depressed,  covered 
with  soft  skin,  and  not  with  epidermic  plates : 
digits  movable,  strongly  webbed,  each  foot 
with  only  three  sharp  claws,  belonging  to  the 
three  inner  of  the  Ave  digits,  ae  in  Crocodiles; 
head  retractile  within  the  buckler.  The  jaws 
are  covered  with  fleshy  lips,  and  the  snout  is 
produced  in  a  short  tube  bearing  the  nasal 
orifices,  and  enabling  the  animal  to  bieathe 
while  the  rest  of  the  head  is  submerged  under 
water.  The  species  are  thoroughly  aquatic 
and  carnivorous,  and  inhabit  rivers,  streams, 
and  arms  of  the  sea,  hi  the  hotter  parts  of  Asia, 
Africa,  and  Noiih  America.  They  are  usually 
light-coloured  beneath,  but  the  carapace  is 
generally  mud-coloured. 

2.  PalcBont. :  A  femur  from  the  Lias  has 
been  referred  by  Owen  to  this  family. 


I&.te,  fat,  f^e,  amidst,  what,  fSll,  father ;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  th6re ;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;  go,  pdt» 
or.  wore,  W9U;  worlc,  whd,  son;  mate,  cub,  oiire.  unite,  cor,  nUe,  full;  try,  Syrian.    »,  oe  =  e;  ey  =  a;  qu  =  kw« 
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tri-on'-yx,  s,     [Pief.  tri-,  and  Gr.  ovt/^  (onua;), 
genit.  iiwxoi  (owttc/ios)  =  a  null,  a  claw.] 

1.  Zool. :  The  type-genus  of  Trionychidas, 
with  seventeen  species,  having  the  range  of 
the  family.  Among  tlie  best  known  are  Tri- 
onyx ferox,  the  Soft-shelled  Tortoise,  from  the 
United  States  and  Central  America  ;  T.  Java- 
niciis,  the  Javanese,  and  T,  gangeticiis,  the 
Gaiigetic  Trionyx  ;  and  T.  niloticiis,  the  Nilotic 
Trionyx,  which  attains  a  length  of  three  feet, 
and  is  of  great  use  in  keeping  down  the  num- 
ber of  crocodiles  by  devouring  their  eggs  and 
young. 

2.  Palceoiit. :  Several  species  are  known, 
fi'om  the  Eocene  onward, 

tri'-O-pa,  3.    [Gr.  Tpioiri's  {triopis)  =  an  ear- 
Ting  or  brooch  with  three  drops.] 

Zool. :  A  genus  of  Doridge,  with  three 
species,  from  Norway  and  Britain,  ranging 
from  low-water  to  twenty  fathoms. 

tri'-or,  J..     [Eng.  try;  -or.] 

Laxo :  A  person  appointed  by  a  court  to 
examine  whether  a  challenge  to  a  panel  of 
jurors,  or  to  a  juror,  is  just. 

tli-os'-te-um,  s.     [Pref.  (ri-,  and  Gr.  oo-tc'ov 

(Oif(eo?i)  — a  bone.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Lonicerese.  Hairy,  peren- 
nial herbs,  with  connate  leaves,  a  tubular 
corolla  swollen  at  the  base,  five  stamens,  and 
drupaceous  fruit,  generally  with  three  cells. 
Triosteum  per/oUatuvi,  in  small  doses,  is  a 
mild  cathartic,  in  large  ones  it  produces 
Toniitlng.  Its  dried  and  roasted  berries  have 
teen  used  as  a  substitute  for  coffee. 

Cri-ox-a-myl'-a-mine,  ».   [Pref.  tri- ;  Eng. 
oa(yge?i),  and  amylamine.] 

Chem. :  (C5HiiO)3N.  A  base  obtained  by 
beating  anhydrous  valeral -ammonia  to  130° 
in  a  sealed  tube  for  eight  hours.  It  is  a 
colourless  viscid  oil,  having,  when  heated,  a 
pungent  odour,  is  slightly  soluble  in  water, 
soluble  in  alcohol ;  sp.  gr.  '879  at  22".  It  has 
a  strong  alkaline  reaction,  and  when  distilled 
is  partially  decomposed  with  evolution  of 
ammonia. 

tri-ox'-ide,  s.    [Pref.  tri-,  and  Eng.  oxide.] 
Chem. :  A  term  applied  to  an  oxide  in  which 
one  atom  of  the  metal  is  combined  with  three 
atoms  of  oxygen,  thus :  Chrominm  trioxide, 
CrOg. 

trioxlde  of  tnngsten,  s.  [Tunostic- 
axiDE.] 

tri-ox-3?-ar-Hz-gr-iija,  s.    [Prefs.  tri-,  oxy-, 
and  Eng.  alizarin.]    [Pseudopurpurin.] 

trip,  "*  trlppe,  *tryp,  v.i.  &  (.  [A  lighter 
form  of  the  base  trap,  which  appears  in  travip; 
GOgn.  with  Dut.  trippen,  trappen  =  to  tread 
imder  foot ;  trijppelen  =  to  trip,  to  dance  ; 
Low  Ger.  trippeln  =  to  trip ;  Sw.  trippa  ; 
Dan.  trippe  =  to  trip  ;  trip  =  a  short  step ; 
O.  Ft,  triper  =  to  tread  or  stamp  on.] 
A*  Intrartsitive ; 

1.  To  run  or  step  lightly ;  to  move  with 
ahort,  light  steps  ;  to  move  the  feet  nimbly, 
as  in  walking,  dancing,  running,  &c. 

"Mftny  nymphs  eame  tripping  by." 

ShafC€Bp. :  iSonnet  lU. 
^  Sometimes  followed  by  it.    [It,  6.] 
"  Come  And  trip  i£  as  you  go. 
On  the  light  fantastic  to«." 

Milion:  VAlUgro. 

2.  To  move,  progress,  or  advance  lightly  or 
evenly. 

**  Tripping  along  the  path  of  Beeming  prosperity  as 
fbough  no  burden  rested  upon  its  shoulders." — DaUjf 
Ttlvgraph,  March  12, 18S7. 

3.  To  take  a  journey  or  voyage ;  to  make  a 
trip  or  excursion. 

4.  To  stumble ;  to  strike  the  foot  against 
something  so  as  to  lose  the  step  and  nearly 
fiUl ;  to  make  a  false  step ;  to  lose  the  footing. 

"Cold  7\ra.c\i  tripped  twice  in  the  run  up."— /^el<f, 
Dae  6, 1884. 

6.  To  make  a  false  move ;  to  stumble,  to 
ett,  to  go  wrong ;  to  offend  against  morality, 
propriety,  or  rule. 

"  Jenny  had  tript  In  h«r  time." 

Tennyson :  The  Qrandmather. 

%  Sometimes  followed  by  on  or  upon. 

"He  sometimes  tripped  upon  his  facts."— fiurro«fl'7u  ; 
Pepacion,  p.  126. 

B.  Transitive : 
L  Ordinary  Language : 
1.  To  cause  to  fall  by  striking  the  feet  sud- 
denly  from  under  a  person ;   to   cause   to 


stumble,  lose  the  footing,  or  make  a  false 
step,   by  striking  the  feet  or  checking  their 
free  action.    (Frequently  followed  by  uj).) 
"It sometimes  tripped  me  up  with  a  larye  root  it 
fleut  out  like  a  toot:'— Burroughs  :  Pepacton.  p.  244. 

*2.  To  cause  to  fail ;  to  put  something  in 
the  way  of ;  to  obstruct. 

"  To  trip  the  course  of  law." 

Shakcsp.  :  2  Henry  IV.,  v.  2. 

3.  To  catch  in  a  fault,  mistake,  or  offence  ; 
to  detect  in  a  false  step. 

"  These  her  women  cau  trip  me  if  I  err." 

Shakesp. :  CymbeHne,  V.  5. 

n.  Naut. :  To  loose,  as  an  anchor  from  the 
bottom,  by  its  cable  or  buoy-rope. 

"We  could  not  trip  the  bower  anchor  with  all  the 
purchase  we  could  make."— Coofc:  Firtt  Voyage,  bk,  i., 
ch.  XX. 

trip  (1),  s.     [Trip,  v.] 
I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  A  light,  short  step ;  a  lively  movement 
of  the  feet. 

2.  Hence,  the  sound  of  such  a  step :  a  light 
footfall. 

3.  A  short  voyage  or  journey ;  an  excursion. 

"  Tripa  to  Irelaud  ai-e  inexpeusive  and  by  no  mciiiia 
difficult." — Daily  Chronicle,  May  25,  1885. 

4.  A  sudden  stroke  or  catch  by  which  a 
wrestler  supplants  his  antagonist. 

"  Or  by  the  girdles  grasp'd,  they  practise  with  the  hip, 

The  forward,  backward,  lalx,  tlie  mar,  th«  tm-u,  the 

trip."  Drai/ton;  Poly-Olbion,  8.  1. 

5.  A  stumble  by  the  loss  of  foothold;  u 
striking  of  the  foot  against  an  object. 

6.  A  failure,  a  mistake;  a  false  step  or 
move ;  a  sliglit  error  arising  from  haste  or 
want  of  consideration. 

"  They  then,  who  of  e.ich  trip  th'  advantage  take, 
FiuU  but  those  faults  which  they  w.int  wit  to  make." 
Dryden,    {Todd.) 

*  7.  A  moment,  a  twinkling. 

"They'll  whip  it  up  In  the  trip  of  a  minute." — 
Cibber :  Provoked  Husband,  p.  69. 

II.  Naat. :  A  single  board  or  tack  in  flying 
to  windward. 

trip-bamilier,  s.  A  liammer  tripped  on 
its  axis  by  the  contact  of  a  cam,  wiper,  or  tooth 
with  the  tail  of  the  helve  ;  a  tilt-hammer. 

trip-madam,  trick-madam,  s. 

Bot, :  Sedum  refieanira,  a  stonecrop  with  re- 
flexed  leaves,  growing  in  Britain  on  rocks  and 
house  tops,  but  not  properly  indigenous. 
There  are  two  varieties,  one  with  bright  and 
the  other  with  pale  yellow  flowers- 

trip-shaft,  s. 

Steam-eng. :  A  supplementary  rock-shaft, 
used  in  starting  an  engine. 

trip  (2),  s.     [Prob.  allied  to  troop  (q.v.).] 

1.  A  number  of  animals  together ;  a  flock 
or  herd.    {Prov.) 

*  2.  A  body  of  men  ;  a  troop. 

tri-pa'-le-6-late,  a.  [Pref.  tri-;  Eng.  paleola 
(q.v.),  and  sufi^  -ate.] 

Bot. :  Consisting  of  three  pales  or  palese,  as 
the  flower  of  a  bamboo.    (Treas.  o/Bot.) 

tri-pang',  s.    [Trepanq.] 

tri-pard©',  tri-pg,-relle',  «.  [Fr.]   A  kind 

of  olive. 

tri-part'-ed,  a.    [Pref, 

tri-,  and  Eng.  parted.] 

1,  Bot.:  Parted  into 
three  segments. 

2.  Her. :  Parted  into 
three  pieces.  Applicable 
to  the  field  as  well  as  to 
ordinaries  and  charges: 
as,  triparted  in  pale,  a 
cross  triparted. 

*tri-part'-i-ble,  a.  [Pref.  tri-,  and  Eng. 
partible  (q.v.).J  Partible  or  divisible  into 
three  pieces  or  parts. 

tri-par'-ti-ent  (ti  as  bJxX),  a.  [Lat.  tri 
=  three,  and  ■partiens,  pr.  par.  of  partior  = 
to  divide.]  Dividing  into  three  parts.  (Said 
of  a  number  that  divides  another  into  three 
equal  parts,  as  2  with  regard  to  6.) 

tri-part'-ite,  *  try-part-yte,  o.  [Lat.  tri 
=  three,  and  partitus,  pa.  par.  of  partior  =  to 
divide ;  pars,  genit.  partis  =  a  part ;  Fr.  tri- 
partit.] 

1.  Divided  into  three  parts ;  triparted. 
"The  division  then  of  conscience  In  respect  of  Its 
object  is  tripartite."— Bp.  Taylor  :  Rule  of  Conscience, 
bk.  1..  ch.  1. 


CROSS  TRIPARTED. 


2.  Having    three    corresponding 
copies, 

"The  cirographer  is  hee  tliat  hath  Uic  writte  of 
coiieuant  with  tlie  concord  brought  vuto  him,  St  hee 
laaketh  ludeutures  tripartite,  whereof  tkvo  are  de- 
liucred  to  the  piirtie  for  whose  vae  the  tine  is  acknow^ 
letluad.  And  tiie  thud  part  is  reserued  with  him."— 
Smith:  Commonwealth,  bk.  ii.,  ch.  xv. 

3.  Made  or  concluded  between  three  partfess 
as,  a  tripartite  treaty. 

tripartite-leaf,  s. 

Bot. :  A  leaf  divided 
nearly  to  the  base  into 
three  parts,  as  those  of 
Bidens  tripartita,  or  of 
Manuiicubts  aquatilis, 
sub-species  tripartitiis. 

tri-part'-ite-ly,  adv. 
[Eng.  tripartite;  -ly.] 
In  a  tripartite  manner ;  ,., 

by  a  division  into  three      „^         ^' 

paxis.  TRI  PARTITE- LEASt 

tri-par-ti'-tion,  s.  [Pref.  tri-,  and  Eng.  ptsr^ 
tition  (q.v.).] 

1.  A  division  into  three  parts. 

2.  A  division  by  three,  or  the  taking  of  tha 
third  part  of  any  number  or  quantity. 

*  tri -pas'- chal,  a.  [Pref.  tri-,  and  Eng. 
paschal  (q.v.).]    Including  three  Passovers. 

tripe,  s.  [Irish  (no^jtts  =  entrails;  Welsh  tHpa 
=  the  intestines  ;  Bret,  stripen  =  tripe ;  Ws, 
tripe;  Sp.  &  Port,  tripa;  Ital.  tri'^a.] 

1.  The  entrails  generally ;  hence,  in  con- 
tempt, the  belly.  (In  these  senses  generally 
used  in  the  plural.) 

"I'm  as  raarciful  &s  any  on  'em— and  I'll  stick  my 
knife  in  hia /r/^es  as  euya  otherwise." — Hood:  Tylnep 
Hall,  ch.  XXXV. 

2.  The  large  stomach  of  ruminating  animals 
when  prepared  for  food. 

"  How  say  you  to  a  fat  tripe  finely  broll'd  ?* 

Shakesp. :  Taming  qf  the  Shraw,  iv.  & 

tripe  de  rocbe,  s.  [Lit.  =  rock-tripe.) 
A  vegetable  substance  furnished  by  various 
species  of  Gyrophora  and  Umbilicaria  belong- 
ing to  the  tribe  of  Lichens.  It  is  extensively 
used  as  an  article  of  food  by  hunters  in  tha 
arctic  regions  of  Noi'th  America,  ai.d  is  nutri- 
tive, but  bitter  and  purgative. 

tripe-man,  «.  A  man  who  prepares  and 
sells  tripe. 

tripe-rock,  ».    [Tripe  de  rochb.] 

tripe-stone,  5. 

Min. :  A  variety  of  anhydrite  (q.v.),  occu> 
ring  in  masses  with  a  corrugated  and  contorted 
surface. 

*  tripe-visaged,  a.  Having  a  face  re- 
sembling tripe  ;  pale  or  sallow ;  or,  perhaps^ 
flabby  and  expressionless. 

"  Thou  . . .  tripe-visaged  raacaL"— Sft«A»ijx  :  2  J7«niy 

*  tri-pe'-dal,  a.  [Lat.  tripedalis,  from  (r£ai 
three,  and  pes,  genit.  pedis  =  a  foot.]  Haying 
three  feet. 

trip-el,  s.    [Tripoli.] 

*  tri-pen'-nate, «.    [TRipiNNATa] 

*  tri-pen-nat-i-part'-ed,  a.     [Pret  triy 

and  Eng.  pennatiparted  (q.v.).] 

Bot.  {Of  a  feather-veined  leaf):  Divided 
nearly  to  the  base  into  portions  which  aiQ 
themselves  twice  again  similarly  divided;. 

tri-pen-nS.t-i-sect-ed,  u.    [Prei:  irU,  and 

Eng.  pennatisected  (q.v.). 
Bot. :  Tripennatiparted  (q.v.). 

*  tri-per'-son-al,  a.  [Pref.  tri-,  and  Eng. 
personal  (q.v.).J  *  Consisting  of  three  persons. 

"The  tripersonal  Godhead."— ifflfon*  Seform.  in 
Eng.,  bk.  ii;  ^ 

*  tri-per'-son-al-ist,  s.  [Eng.  tripersonal^ 
-ist.]  A  term  applied  to  a  believer  in  the 
Trinity ;  a  trinitarian. 

*  tri-per-s6n-al'-i-t^,  s.  [Eng.  tripersonal; 
-ity.]  The  quality  or  state  of  existing  in  thr^ 
persons  in  one  godhead . 

"  Terms  of  trinity,  triniunity,  co-eBsentI«llty,  ft* 
personality  and  the  like."— J/i?(on  ;  0/  True  jReligtotut 

*trip'-er-y,  s.    [Eng.  tripe;  -rj/.)    A  place 

where  tiipe  is  prepared  or  sold. 

tri-pet-g-l-Sid,  «.  [Pref.  trU,  and  Btag. 
petaloid  (q.v.).'] 


b^  b6^ ;  po^t,  j6^1 ;  oat,  fell,  chorus,  fhin,  bench ;  go,  gem ;  thin,  this ;  sin,  as ;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist,   ph  =  1 
-eian,  -tian  =  nh'y^,   ^tion,  -Bion  =  shun ;  -%ion,  -^ion  =  zhun.   -cioua,  -tioos,  -sious  =  shus.   -ble,  -die,  &«.  =  bel,  deL 
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tripetaloidese— trip  *  ex 


Bot. :  Appearing  as  if  furnished  witli  tlirce 
peuis  {Loudon):  coiiMstins  of  six  piitts,  an 
outer  and  an  inner  three,  tlie  fi.ruier  green 
and  small,  the  latter  coloured  like  petals. 

*  tri-pet-a-lol'-de-se,  s.  pi.  [Pref.  tri-;  Gr. 
TTSToAov  (I'etcUoiL)  =  a  leaf ;  eiSo,  (ett/os)  =  forin, 
and  Ijat.  fein.  pi.  adj.  sutf.  -&>'.] 

Bot. :  The  sixth  order  in  Linn-^ns*s  Natural 
System.  Genera :  Butonms,  Aiiaiua,  iSagit- 
taria. 

tri-pet'-gl-otis,  o.  [Pref.  tri-,  and  Eng. 
petalous  (q.v.).] 

Bot. :  Having  three  petals. 

tri-phae'-na,  try-phsa'-na,  s.  [Gr.  rpt'? 
(tris)  =  thnce,  and  </)atjrto  {pitaUw)  —  to  ap- 
pear.] 

Entom. :  Yellow  Underwing  (q.v.),  a  genus 
of  Xocluidffi.  AntenijEe  of  the  male  slightly 
pubescent;  alidomei)  not  crested,  flattened, 
teruiiiiatiiig  in  a  trun(;ate  tuft  of  hair ;  fore 
wings  elongate,  thick;  hind  wings  well  de- 
veloped. The  larva,  which  is  called  the 
Surface  grub,  thick,  larger  posteriorly.  It 
feeds  on  various  low  plants,  and  the  chrysalis 
is  subterranean. 

tri'-phane,   s.     [Gr.  TpiiainJ?  (triphams)  = 
appearing  thrice  or  three-fnld.] 
Miti.  :  The  same  as  Spodumene  (q.v.). 

tri-phan'-ite,  s.    [Eng.  trijyhanie) ;  suff.  -ite 

(il/in,.).] 

Mill.  :  A  compact,  reddish  mineral  sub- 
stance, accompanying  large  crystals  of  aii.il- 
cinie  at  the  Kilpatrick  Hills,  Dumbartonshire  ; 
supposed  to  be  a  variety  of  cluthalite  (q.v.). 
Conipus.  undetermined. 

tn-plia'-§i-a,  s.  [Gr.  rpi^ao-to?  (triphasios) 
=  three-fold.  So  named  because  the  calyx 
is  three  toothed,  and  there  are  three  petals. 
(Paxton.)^ 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Aurantiaceae.  Stamens 
six,  ovaiy  stalked,  style  thick.  Reduced  now 
to  one  species,  though  three  others  were  for- 
merly included  in  it.  Triphusia  Aurantiola 
(=  Limonia  trifoliata)  is  a  spiny  shrub,  the 
leaves  with  three  ovate  leaflets,  has  wliite, 
sweet-scented  flowers,  and  small  yellow  ber- 
ries, whicli  have  an  agreeable  orange  taste. 
It  is  a  native  of  southern  China,  but  is  now 
cultivated  in  the  East  and  West  Indies  and  in 
British  gardens. 

triph'-thong  (or  ph  as  p),  s.  [Gr.  -rpt-  (tri-)— 
three,  and  ^Qoyyr]  {phtJwngge)  =  a  sound.]  A 
combination  of  three  vowels  in  a  single 
fiyllable,  forming  a  simple  or  compound 
sound  ;  a  group  of  tliree  vowel  characters, 
representing  combinedly  a  single  or  mono- 
syllabic sound,  as  eau  in  beau,  eye,  &c. ;  a 
tri  graph. 

tntph-thdn'-gal  (or  ph  as  p),  a.  [Eng. 
triphtlLong ;  -aZ.]  Pertaining  to,  consisting 
of,  or  of  the  nature  of  a  triphthong. 

tanEph'-y-line,  triph'-3^-lite,  s.  [Pref.  iri- ; 
Gr.  ^uA.^  (phule)  =  family  or  stock,  and  suff. 
'ine,  -iie(Min.);  Ger.  triphyUn.] 

Min. :  A  mineral  of  somewhat  limited  dis- 
tribution. Crystallization,  orthorhombic ; 
hardness,  5*0  ;  sp.  gr.  3'54  to  3*6  ;  lustre,  sub- 
resiijous ;  colour,  greenish -gray,  sometimes 
bluish.  Compos.  :  a  phosphate  of  the  prot- 
oxides of  iron,  manganese,  and  lithium,  with 
the  formula  (FeO,MnO,LiO)3P05.  Like  all 
minerals  containing  protoxide  of  manganese, 
it  is  liable  to  alteration  by  oxidation  and 
hydration ;  hence  the  minerals  heterosite, 
pseudotriplite,  alluandite,  and  melanchlore. 

tri-ph^l'-lOlis,  a.     [Gr.  Tpiti>vK\o^  (tripJmllos) 
=  three-leaved  ;  pref.  (ri-,  and  ^vWov  {phul- 
I     tou)=aleaf.] 
;        Botany  : 

1.  Having  three  leaves. 

2.  Having  the  leaves  disposed  in  whorla  of 
three. 

tri'-phys-ite§,  s.  pi.  [Pref.  tri- ;  Gr.  <^vai; 
i^phusis)  =  nature,  and  Eng.  suff.  -ite.] 

Ch.  Hist.  (PI):  The  name  given  to  those 
prelates  who,  at  the  councils  of  Toledo  (a.d. 
684,  68S)  carried  their  opposition  to  the  IWono- 
physites  and  Monothelites  to  such  an  extent 
as  to  profess  belief  in  a  third  nature  in  Christ, 
resulting  from  the  union  of  the  divine  and 
human  natures. 


tri-pin'-nate,  a.     [Pref.  tri-,  and  Eng.  pin- 
lixite  (q.v.). J 

Bot.  {Of  a  Upinnate  leaf):  Having  the  leaf- 
lets tlieuiseUes  again  pinnate,  as  those  of 
Tludictriim  ijiinas. 

tri-pm'-nate-l3^,  adv.  [Eng.  tripinnate;  -ly.] 
Bot. :  In  a  tripinnate  manner. 

tii-pin-nat'-i-fid,  u.  [Pref.  tH-,  and  Eng. 
pifiiiatljid  (q.v.).] 

Bot. :  Three  times  divided  in  a  pinnatifid 
manner. 

tri-pin-nS-t'-i-sect,  a.    [Pref.  tri-,  and  Eng. 
piiLiiaiisect  (q.v.).j 
Bot. :  Parted  to  the  base  tripinnately. 

trxp-it'-a-kg,  s.    [Pali  =  the  triple  basket.] 
Buddhism:    The  three  classes  into  which 
the  Buddhist  sacred  writings  are  divided,  viz., 
the  Sutras,  tiie  Vinaya,  and  the  Abidiiarma. 

trip-lar'-e-se,  s.  pi.     [Mod.  Lat.  triplar{is); 
Lat.  fem.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -eo;.] 
Bot. :  A  tribe  of  Polygonacese. 

trip-lar'-is»  s.    [Lat.  =  threefold,  triple,  from 

ti  iplus  =  triple  ;  so  named  because  the  parts 
of  the  fructification  are  disposed  in  tiirees.] 

Bot. :  The  typical  genus  of  Triplarese  (q.v.). 
Trees  or  shrubs  with  alternate,  shortly-stalked, 
entire  leaves,  with  short  ochrese,  inflorescence 
racemose,  and  a  three  edged  nut  with  winged 
angles.  The  trunk  and  branches  of  Triplarls 
airiericana,  a  native  of  tropical  Ameiica,  are 
chambered,  and  serve  for  the  habitation  of 
ants. 

•  tri-pla'-sian  (s  as  sh),  a.  [Gr.  rptTrAao-tos 
(iiip/asios)  =  thrice  as  many.]  Threefold, 
triple,  treble. 

"  Being  triplasian  or  threofold,  accorcling  to  tbelr 
theology." — Cudworih:  InteU.  Sj/atem,  p.  289. 

trip'-le  (le  as  el),  a.  &  s.    [Fr.,  from  Lat. 
(ripZ(is  =  triple,  fiom   <ri-=  three,  and  plus, 
related    to    plenits  =  tali ;    Sp.   triple;    ItaL 
triplo.] 
A,  As  adjective : 

1.  Consisting  of  three  united  ;  threefold. 

"  The  triple-dog  hud  never  felt  his  clmin." 

Pope :  Homer:  Iliad  viii.  447. 

2.  Three  times  repeated  ;  treble. 

"  If  theti  the  atheist  om  have  no  imBginatioa  of 
more  senses  than  fivu,  why  doth  he  supnuse  that  a 
hody  is  capable  of  more  ?  li  we  had  douulc  or  triple 
Rs  many,  there  mielit  be  the  same  suapiciou  for  a 
greater  uumber  without  eud."—8eutlei/. 

*  3.  One  of  three  ;  third. 

*'  Which  ...  he  bade  ine  store  up  aa  a  triple  eye. 
Safer  than  iiiiue  own  two,  more  dear." 

Shakasp.  :  All's  Well  tltat  Enda  Well,  ii.  L 

•  B.  As  subst. :  The  treble  part  in  music 
"  Againe  he  heard  that  wondrous  harmouie, 

OfsoDga  aud  sweet  coiD|>laiiit3  of  iouer'a  klude, 
The  huuiaue  voices  sung  a  triple  hie." 

Fairfax:  God/rey  ((f  Boulogne,  xviit  U. 

Triple  Alliance, ». 

History : 

1.  A  treaty  entered  into  by  Great  Britain, 
Sweden,  and  Holland  against  Louis  XIV.,  in 
1668. 

2.  A  treaty  between  Great  Britain,  France, 
aud  Holland  against  Spain,  1717. 

3.  An  alliance  between  Great  Britain,  Russia, 
and  Austria,  against  France,  Sept.  28,  1798. 

4.  An  alliance  between  Gei'many,  Austria, 
and  Italy,  against  France  and  Russia,  in  18S7. 

"It is  imimsBible  to  BU|>pose  that  he  can  meditate 
an  attack  on  Austria  while  the  Triple  alliance  exiBtB." 
—St.  Jatnea'a  Gazette,  Dec.  7,  1887. 

triple-counterpoint,  s. 

Music :  A  counterpoint  in  three  parts,  so 
contrived  that  each  part  will  serve  for  Imsa, 
middle,  or  upper  part  as  required. 

triple-crown,  s.  Tlie  crown  or  tiara 
worn  by  the  popes.     [Tiara.] 

triple  -  crowned,  a.  Having  three 
crowns  ;  wearing  a  triple  crown,  as  the  Pope. 

triple-headed,  o.  Having  three  heads : 
as  the  triple-head^  dog,  Cerberus. 

triple-ingrain  carpet,  s.    [Three-ply 

CARPET.] 

triple-nerved,  a. 

Bot :  The  same  as  Triple-ribbed  (q.v.). 
triple-ribbed,  a. 

Bot.  {Of  a  lec'f):  Having  three  ribs,  of  which 
the  two  lateral  ones  emerge  from  the  middle 


one  a  little  above  its  base.  Akin  to  thre^ 
ribbed,  in  which,  however,  the  thitjo  ribs  art 
all  unconnected  and  proceed  from  tliu  basa, 

triple-salt,  $. 

C/teiii. :  A  name  sometimes  applied  to  salts 
containing  three  dill'erent  bases,  .such  as  ml* 
crocosmic  salt,  Na(NHj)HP04.    {Watts.) 

triple-Star,  i. 

Ast7'oii. :  A  star  which,  under  a  powerful 
telescope,  is  resolved  into  three,  often  of  dif- 
ferent colours,  y  AudromedBP  is  a  tii]ile  star. 
Its  principal  constituent  is  of  the  tliii-d  liiagni- 
tude,  and  of  au  orange-yellow  colour.  The 
two  others  seem  like  a  single  one  between  the 
lifth  and  sixtlx  magnitude ;  both  are  bluish. 
Of  dunble  stars  a  large  number  have  been 
discovered,  Ihore  being  more  than  3000  on 
record.  Triple  stars  are  rare,  and  quadruple 
stars  still  mure  bo,  though  some  are  known. 
Among  the  triple  stai'S  llm  most  C(jns|jicuous  ia 
one  iu  the  coustellatiou  Cancer,  wJiile  Lyra 
yields  us  an  example  of  a  quadinplo  star. 
The  stars  here  referred  to  evidently  revolve 
around  each  other  and  form  one  system, 
their  periods  of  rotation  having  been  in  soma 
cases  determined  with  a  degree  of  exactnesa. 

triple-time,  s. 

Music :  Time  of  three  beats,  or  three  timeg 
three  beats  in  a  bar,  indiciited  in  the  signature 
of  the  niovemetit,  thus  J  =  three  minims  (or 
their  equivalent  in  time  value)  in  a  bar; 
^=  tliree  quave4's(ortlieir  equivalents  in  time) 
in  a  bar;  with  tlie  less  usual  ■?,  g,  and  A 
signatures,  whicIi  mark  what  is  usually  called 
Compound  Triple-time. 

*  triple-tree,  s.  The  gallows,  from  the 
two  posts  and  crossbeam  of  which  it  was  com- 
posed.     [TVBURN-TREE.] 

"  A  wry  mouth  on  the  triple-tree  puts  an  end  to  akt 
discourse  ahout  us.'"— r.  Brown:   Works,  iii.  68. 

*  triple-turned,  a.  Three  times  faith- 
less ;  tlirice  iiiithless.  {Shakesp. :  Antony  S 
Cleupatra,  iv.  12.) 

trip'-le  (le  as  el),  v.t  &  i.    [Triple,  o.) 

A.  Transitive : 

1.  To  make  treble,  threefold,  or  thrice  as 
much,  as  many,  or  as  great ;  to  ti'cble. 

"  The  rents  of  many  hit;hlaud  estates  hava  been 
tripled  aud  quadrupled."— Smi(/t  .■  Wealth  of  J/atianMk 
bk.  i.,  ch.  IL 

2.  To  be  three  times  as  great  or  as  many. 

"  Theh-  losse  .  .  .  did  triple  ours,  as  well  in  qunlUy 
as  iu  quantity." — Badcluyt :  Voyaget,  ii.  140. 

B,  Intrans.  :  To  increase  llireefold. 

trip'-let,  s,  dc  a.    [From  triple,  as  doublet  firom 

double.] 

A.  As  substantive : 

I.  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  A  collection  or  set  of  three  thing*  of  s 
kind,  or  three  united. 

2.  One  of  three  children  at  a  birth-  (GSoUoi^ 

3.  {PL) :  Three  children  at  a  birth. 
IL  Technically : 

1.  Miisic :  A  group  of  three  notes  performed 
in  the  time  of  two.  The  triplet  is  genoii^lf 
indicated  by  a  slur  and  the  figure  3. 


w. 


£^ 


:n=t=r=T 


z^J-iz 


2.  Optics:  Any  arrangement  of  three  lensar 
in  combination,  either  as  eye-piece  orobjectiv* 

3.  Poetry:  Three  verses  or  lines  rhymiiu 
together. 

B.  As  adj. :  Triple  ;  consisting  of  three. 

"I  frequently  make  use  of  triplet  rhyines,  aud  te 
the  same  reason  Ijecause  they  hound  the  Henaa :  and 
therefore,  I  cenexally  join  these  two  licenses  together, 
and  make  the  last  verae  of  the  triplet  a  Pindaric."— 
Drj/den  :   Virgil ;  j£!neid.    (Dodic.) 

trip'-lex,  o.   [Lat.=  threefold.]   [TRiPLiCATn.J 
Music: 

1.  The  name  originally  given  to  a  third  pai* 
when  added  to  two  other  parts,  one  of  which 
was  a  canto  fermo,  the  other  a  counterpoint. 
This  additional  part  was  generally  the  upper 
part,  lience  the  word  treble  or  triplex  came 
to  be  applied  to  the  canto  primo. 

2.  A  motet  or  other  composition  iu  thaw 
parts. 

3.  Triple-time. 

"  The  triplex  is  a  good  tripping  meaaore." 
Twelfth  Night,  v. 


late,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  ^11,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine.  pit.  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot, 
or,  wore,  W9II;  worls,  who,  son ;  mute,  ouh,  ciire,  cinite,  cur,  rule,  fuU ;  tf  y,  Syrian,    w,  oe  =  e ;  ey  =  a ;  qu  =  kw« 


triplicate— tripping 
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trip'-U-cate,  *  trlp-11-cat,  a.  &  s.  [Lat. 
iriplicatitSt  pa.  par.  of  triplieo  =  to  make 
threefold,  to  treble,  from  iripfea;,  genit.  triplicis 
threefold,  treble,  ftom  tri  =  three,  and  plico 
=  to  fold,  to  weave.] 
A*  As  adjective : 

1.  Made  thrice  as  much  ;  trebled,  threefold. 
•2.  Three  in  number. 

*?Wliich  brought  certalu  exiwditiona  triplicat ;  the 

gie  unto  the  protlioiiotary  Gauibora,  the  other  uiito 
regory  tie  Lnaaalia,  iiud  the  third  unto  me."— Aumet ; 
Mlscorda,  vol.  i.,  bk.  ii..  No.  4. 

B.  As  substXLntive : 

*  1,  Something  consisting  or  composed  of 
fhree  parts  or  divisions. 

"My  tripfioate  of  pleasure  kDows  dnngeroua  as  well 
as  delightful  features."— &>rii)n0r'<  Magazine,'  Aug., 
1S87,  p.  507. 

2.  A  third  paper  or  thing  corresponding  to 
two  others  of  the  same  kind. 

triplicate-ratio,  s. 

Math. :  The  ratio  of  the  cubes  of  two  quan- 
tities :  thus  the  triplicate  ratio  of  a  to  &  is 

— .    Similar  volumes  are  to  each  other  In  the 

ratio  of  their  homologous  lines. 

trlplicate-temate,  a. 

Bot. :  Thrice  ternate  ;  triternate. 

teip-li-ca'-tion,  s.  [Lat.  triplicatio,  from 
tripUcaUis,  pa.  par.  of  triplieo  =  to  treble.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  The  act  of  trebling  or  making 
threefold,  or  adding  three  together. 

"  Triplication  of  the  enme  diameter  of  one  hundred 
and  twenty." — QlanvUl:  Scepsis. 

2.  Civil  Law :  The  same  as  Sub-rejoinder 
in  common  law  (q.v.). 

tri-pli9'-i-ty,  s.  [Fr.  triplicite,  from  Lat 
triplex,  genit.  triplicis  =  triple.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  The  quality  or  state  of  being 
triple  or  threefold  ;  trebleness. 

"Affect  not  duplicities  nor  triplidtiea,  nor  any  cer- 
tain number  of  parts  in  your  division  of  things." — 
WatU :  Logic 

2.  Astral. :  The  division  of  the  signs  accord- 
ing to  the  number  of  the  elements,  each  divi- 
sion consisting  of  three  signs.     [Trigon.] 

trip-lL-cos'-tate»  trip' -li- nerved,  a. 

[Lat.  triplex,  genit.  triplicis  =  threefold,  and 
Eng.  cosfate;  nerved.] 
Bot.  :  Triple-ribbed  (q.v.) ;  triply  ribbed. 

Crip'-lite,  s.  [Gr.  Tpinkovs  (triplotus)  =  three- 
fold ;  sufT.  -ite  (Min.) ;  Ger.  eisenpecherz^  triplit; 
Fr.  manganese  phospfutte  ferrif ere.] 

Min. :  An  orthorhombic  mineral,  occurring 
only  in  imperfect  crystals.  Hardness,  4  to 
6'5 ;  sp.  gr.  3-44  to  3'8 ;  lustre,  resinous  to 
adamantine;  colour,  shades  of  brown  to  black ; 
etreak,  yellowish-gray  to  brown.  Compos.  : 
phosphoric  acid,  327 ;  protoxide  of  iron,  166; 
protoxide  of  manganese,  32-2 ;  iron,  6*4 ; 
magnesium,  1*8  ;  calcium,  1'5 ;  fluorine,  8*8  = 
100,  which  corresponds  with  the  typical  for- 
mula 3ROPO5  +  RF. 

'trip-ld-blas'-tic,  a.  [Gr.  Tptn-Aous  (triplous) 
=  threefold,  triple,  and  ^Aaord;  (plastos)  =  a 
sprout,  shoot,  or  sucker.) 

Emhryol. :  Of,  belonging,  or  relating  to  the 
triple  division  in  the  blastoderai  outside  the 
yolk  in  the  ovum  of  mammals,  birds,  &c. 
Previous  to  segmentation  the  blastoderm  is 
single,  then  a  bilaminar  arrangement  arises ; 
finally  it  separates  into  outer,  middle,  and 
inner  blastodermic  membranes :  the  ectoderm, 
mesoderm,  and  endoderm ;  called  by  Foster 
snd  Balfour  the  epiblast,  mesoblast,  and  by-  : 
poblast.    (Quazn.) 

trip'-ld-clase,  s.  [Gr.  Tptn-Aovs  (triplous)  = 
triple,  and  KKdais  (Jdasi^)  =.  cleavage  ;  Ger. 
triploklas.] 

I      Min. :  The  same  as  Thomsonite  (q.v.). 

tlip-lO-l'-dlte,  8.  [Eng.  triplite;  Gr.  elfios 
(eidos)  =  foi'm,  and  suff.  -ite  {Min.)."] 

Min. :  A  monoclinic  mineral,  occurring  in 
distinct  crystals,  also  fibrous,  divergent,  mass- 
ive ;  crj'stals  with  vertical  striations.  Hard- 
ness, 4'5  to  5  ;  sp.  gr.  3*697  ;  lustre,  vitreous 
toiadamantine ;  colour,  yellowisli  to  reddi.sh 
brown,  wine-yellow,  hyacinth-red ;  streak, 
grayish  white  ;  fracture,  sub-conchoidal.  Com- 
pos. :  phosphoric  acid,  31*91;  protoxide  of 
iron,  16*18 ;  protoxide  of  manganese,  47-86 ; 
water,  4*05  =  100.  Formula, R3P2O8  +  B(0H)2, 
where  R  =  Fe,Mn.      Found  at   Branchfield, 


Fairfield  County,  Connecticut,  associated  with 
various  otlier  minerals  new  to  science,  in  a 
vein  of  al  bite-granite. 

trip'-lo-py-,  5.  [Gr.  TptTrAouB  {triploiis)  = 
threefold,  and  oi/f  (ops)  =  the  eye.] 

Optics  &  Pathol. :  An  affection  of  the  eye 
which  causes  objects  to  be  seen  triple.  It  is 
much  rarer  than  diplopy  (q.v.),  and  the  third 
image  is  exceedingly  faint.    (Ganot.) 

trip'-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  tripl{e),  a. ;  -ly.]  In  a 
triple  manner  or  degree  ;  trebly. 

triply-ribbed,  u,    [Triple-ribbed.] 

tri'-pod,  *  tri-pode,  s.  &  a.  [Lat.  tripus, 
genit.  tri^odis,  from  Gr.  rpitrov;  (iripoits), 
genit.  TpiTToSo?  (tripodos)  =  three-footed,  a 
tripod,  from  rpi-  (tri-)  =  three,  and  ttovs  (pous), 
genit.  TTofids  (podos)  =  &  foot;  Sp.  &  Ital.  tri- 
pode.] 

A*  As  substantive : 
L  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  A  three-legged  seat  or  table, 

2.  A  pot  or  caldron  used  for  boiling  meat, 
and  either  raised  upon  a  three-legged  frame 
or  stand,  or  made  with  three  feet  iu  the  same 
piece  with  itself. 

3.  A  three-legged  support  for  a  table,  chair, 
surveyor's  compass,  candelabrum,  brazier,  or 
other  object. 

IL  Class.  Antiq. :  A 
bronze  altar,  having 
three  legs  or  feet,  and  fre- 
quently also  three  rings 
at  the  top  to  serve  as 
handles.  A  tripod  was 
one  of  the  attributes  of 
Apollo,  and  originated  in 
the  custom  of  seating  the 
pythoness,  or  prophesy- 
ing priestess,  in  a  triple- 
footed  seat,  over  the 
vapour  which  ascended 
from  a  mystic  cavern  at 
Delphi,  and  which  was 
believed  to  have  the 
power  of  producing  sa- 
cred inspii-ation,  and  the 
ability  of  foretelling 
future  events.  Highly 
ornamented  tripods  of 
similar  form,  made  of  pre- 
cious metals,  were  given 
as  prizes  at  the  Pythian 
games  and  elsewhere,  and 
were  frequently  placed  as 
votive  oHerings  in  the  temples. 

"  Within  the  circle  arniB  and  tripods  lie.* 

Dryden:  Virgil;  jEneidv,  lis. 
B.  As  adjective : 

1.  Having  three  legs  or  supports. 

*'  These  tripod  .  .  .  dolmens  .  .  .  never  bad,  or  codM 
have  hod,  ■v/&llB."—Fer{rution:  Iivd9 Stone MonumenU, 
p.  45. 

2.  Three  feet  long. 


^  Tripod  of  life : 

Physiol. :  The  terra  used  by  BIchat  for  the 
brain,  heait,  and  lungs. 

•  tri-po'-di-an,  s.    [See  def.] 

Music:  An  ancient  stringed  Instrument 
in  form  resembling  the  Delphic  tripod,  whence 
its  name. 

trip'-o-d:S^,  ».    [Tripod.] 

Pros. :  A  series  of  three  feet. 

*  tri  -  point' -  ed,  a.    [Pref.  tri-,  and  Eng. 

pointed.]    Having  three  points. 
'*  The  tHpainted  wrathfull  violence  of  the  dead  dart," 
Sylvester  :  The  Lawe,  487. 

trip'-o-^  trip'-o-lite,  s.  [After  Tripoli, 
in  North  Africa,  where  it  occurs  in  consider- 
able amount ;  Ger.  tripel.] 

1.  Min.  &  Petrol. :  A  siliceous  deposit,  first 
shown  by  Ehrenberg  to  consist  almost  wholly 
of  the  cast-off  shells  of  Diatoms.  Sometimes 
found  in  deposits  of  considerable  thickness, 
and  extending  over  many  miles  of  country ; 
mostly  earthy,  but  sometimes  very  hard  and 
compact. 

2.  Geol.  &  Palceont.  :  The  diatoms  in  a  stra- 
tum of  Tripoli  at  Bilin  in  Bohemia,  where  it 
is  fourteen  feet  thick,  are  mainly  of  the 
genus  Gaillonella  (q.v.). 

3.  Comm. :  Tripoli  was  first  imported  from 
Tripoli  itself,  but  has  since  been  found  in 


TRIPOD. 
Caldron  of  thtn 
brouze,  supposed  to 
increase  the  force  of 
the  prophetic  aouuda 
■which  came  from  the 
earth  ;  b.  Flat  slab  ou 
which  the  pileatess 
Bat. 


many  other  places.  It  \s  employed  for  polish- 
ing  metals,  marbles,  glass,  aud  other  hard 
bodies.     [Tripoli-powder.] 

tripoli  -  powder,  s.  A  pulverulent 
substance  imported  from  Germany  to  be 
used  as  material  for  the  polishing  of  steeL 
Like  tripoli,  it  is  composed  mainly  of  dia- 
toms. 

tripoll-slate,  s. 

Petrol. :  A  tripolite  (q.v.)  which,  from  vary- 
ing causes,  has  assumed  a  laminated  or  slaty 
texture.    Sometimes  contains  much  clay,  &c. 

Trip'-o-line,  a.    [See  def.] 

1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  Tripoli,  a  state  and 

city  in  North  Africa. 

2.  Pertaining  to  the  mineral  tripoU, 

Tri-pol'-i-tan,  a.  &,  a.    [See  def.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Relating  or  belonging  to  the 
town  or  state  of  Tripoli, 

B.  As  subst. ;  A  native  or  inhabitant  of 

Tripoli. 

trip'-6-ly,  5.    [Tripoli.] 

tri-pos,  s.    [Tripod.) 
*  1.  A  tripod  (q.v.). 

"  And  from  the  tripos  rushed  a  bellowfnff  Bonnd." 
Dryden:  Virgil;  ^ffne/rf  lit  124. 

2.  In  Cambridge  University,  a  word  dating 
from  the  sixteenth  century,  and  used  succes- 
sively in  a  number  of  different  senses.  At 
first  it  was  applied  to  the  stool  on  which  the 
champion  of  the  University  sat  at  the  dispu- 
tations held  at  the  admission  of  Bachelors  of 
Arts  to  their  degree ;  then  it  was  transferred 
to  the  Bachelor  himself ;  still  later  to  the 
humorous,  or,  in  some  cases,  scuri'ilous,  speech 
with  which  "  Mr.  Tripos  "opened  the  proceed- 
ings, and  to  the  verses  of  the  Bachelors  at  the 
Acts.  The  honours-lists  were  printed  (about 
1747-6)  on  the  backs  of  these  verses,  and  so 
tripos  came  to  mean  an  honour-list,  and,  last 
of  all,  the  examination  itself.  Until  the  year 
1824  there  was  only  one  tripos,  the  Mathe- 
matical ;  and  up  to  1850  only  those  who  had 
obtained  honours  in  mathematics  were  ad- 
mitted to  the  Classical  examination.  The 
degree  was  not  given  for  that  examination  till 
a  few  years  later. 

"  Such  iuterest  as  Is  now  attached  to  them  helongi 
rather  to  the  verses  than  to  the  list  of  the  Eeveml 
triposei  (for  the  iiaiiie  has  now  at  last  come  to  sigui^ 
degree  exaiuiiiatioiis)  which  have  beeu  circulated 
already  severally."— C.  Wordsworth  i  Sclialco  Acad^ 
micce,  p.  20. 

trip'-pant,  a.    [Trip,  «.] 

Her. :  A  term  applied  to 
beasts  of  chase,  as  passant 
is  to  beasts  of  prey,  &c. 
The  animal  is  represented 
with  the  right  foot  lifted 
up,  and  the  other  three,  as 
it  were,  upon  the  ground, 
as  if  trotting.  Counter 
trippant  is  when  two  ani- 
mals are  borne  trippant  contrary  ways,  as  if 
passing  each  other  out  of  the  fleldU 

•  trippe,  s.    [Etym.  doubtful.)    A  amaU  piece 
(of  cheese). 

"  A  godden  kichel,  or  a  trippe  of  cheeae.* 

Chaucer:  C.  T.,  7,8301 
txip'-per*  s.    [Eng.  trip,  v.,  -er.) 

1.  One  who  trips  or  walks  nimbly;  one 
who  trips  or  trips  up ;  a  dancer, 

"  Begone,  ye  sylvan  trippers  of  the  greea 
Fly  after  uight,  and  overtake  the  moon.* 

Dryden  :  King  Arthur,  It.  L 

2.  An  excursionist. 

"The  unpromising  outlook  did  not  affect  the  at> 
tendance,  which,  as  regai-ds  its  day  trippers,  would 
not  be  stalled  off  by  weather."— ^^crec,  Oct.  80.  1887. 
If  Often  iu  the  compound  cheap-tripper^ 

tripper-up,  s.    (See  extract.) 

"Mr.  Wynne  E.  Baxter  has  probably,  through  bU 
vocation,  as  large  au  ncquaiiitatice  with  the  seamy 
Bide  of  metroLiulitau  life  as  must  people,  yet  even  ho 
was  puzzled  when  a  witness  at  the  East  End  inquest 
yesterdtvy  alluded  to  '  trippers- up,'  as  thouKh  everyone 
should  know  them  as  they  would  bakers,  butchers, 
grocers,  or  other  tradesmen.  To  the  Coroner's  per- 
plexed guestiou,  'What  is  that?'  Inspector  Read 
answered:  "A  man  who  trips  you  »ip  M»d  robs  yon. 
If  you  make  a  noise  they  Jump  on  yuo.""— i^oiljr 
Chronicle,  Nov.  18, 1687. 

trip'-pet,  a.    [Trip.] 

Mach. :  A  projection  intended  to  strikft 
some  oVi.iect  at  regularly  recurrent  intervals 
A  cam,  lifter,  toe,  wiper,  foot,  &c. 

trip'-ping,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  a.    [Trip,  v.) 
A.  As  pr.  par, :  (See  the  verbX 


trippant. 


tloil,  ho^i  pout,  j^T^l;  cat,  gell,  chorus,  ^hin,  benpli; 
-Cian,  -tian  =  sh^ii.    -tion,  -sion  —~  shun ;  -^on.  -^ion  = 


go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a§;  expect,  Xenophon,  e^st.   -ing; 
--  zhun«    -clous,  -tious,  -sious  —  shus.   -Tale,  -dlci,  &cu  =  h^X,  d^ 
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B.  As  adjective: 

*  1,  Ord.  Lang. :  Quick,  nimble,  lively. 
^ee  extract  under  Triplex,  3.) 

2.  Her. :  The  same  as  Trippant  (q.T-X 

Co  As  srtbstantive : 

L  The  act  or  state  of  one  who  trips. 

*  2,  A  light  dance. 

"  Hera  be  without  duck  or  nod, 

Other  trippings  to  lue  trod." 

,     ,  Milton :  Comas,  96L 

trlpplng-line,  s. 

Naut. :  A  rope  used  in  lifting  a  spar  while 
disengaging  it  from  its  usual  attachments, 
previous  to  sending  it  down. 

tripping-valve,  s.  A  valve  moved  re- 
currently by  the  contact  of  some  other  part 
of  tlie  machinery. 

trip'-ping-ly,  *  trip-piug-lie,  adv.  [Eng. 
tripping;  -ly.\  In  a  tripping  manner;  with  a 
light,  nimble,  and  quick  step;  nimbly;  with 
rapid  but  clear  enunciation  ;  fluently, 

"  And  this  ditty,  :ifter  ine, 
Siutf,  uml  tl.ince  it  trippingly." 
Sha^'sp  :  Midsummer  A'  ight's  Dream,  v.  9. 

ttrip'-pist,  s.  [Eng.  trip,  v.;  -ist.]  One 
who  goes  on  a  trip ;  an  excursionist.  (Modern 
alang.) 

"  With  returning  appetite  came  the  desire  to  the 
coiiTiviiil  ocean  trippiets  to  set  sail  again  for  the  Medi- 
terrmiean,"— j|/od«m  Societa,  Jan.  16,  1886,  p.  117. 

tlipp'-ke-ite,  s.  [After  Dr.  Pan!  Trippke, 
the  mineralogist;  snff.  -ite  (ATiti.).] 

Min. :  A  mineral  of  uncertain  chemical 
composition,  occumng  in  small,  brilliant  crys- 
tals with  olivenite,  in  cavities  in  cuprite,  at 
Copiapo,  Chili.  Crystallization,  tetragonal; 
colour,  bluish  green.  A  qualitative  examina- 
tion showed  that  it  was  essentially  an  arsenite 
of  copper,  with  the  suggested  formula  (uCuO, 
AS2O3) ;  but,  in  the  opinion  of  E.  S.  Dana,  it 
probably  requires  a  further  chemical  investi- 
gation. 

trip'-sa-cum,  s.  [Gr.  rpTi^is  {tripsUi^  =  rub- 
bing, fiictioD  ;  Tpi'^w  {tribo)  =  to  rub.] 

Bot.  :  A  genus  of  Rottboellese,  from  the 
wanner  parts  of  North  America.  Spikes  soli- 
tary or  three  together,  the  upper  male,  the 
lower  female;  male  t4lume  two-flowered,  female 
one-tlowered.  Tri-psacram  dactyloides,  the 
Buflalo-gr-ass  of  the  United  States  and  the 
Gama-giass  of  Mexico,  is  highly  valued  as 
fodder. 

trip'-sis»  s.    [Gr.,  from  TptjSw  (tribo)  to  rub.] 

*  1.  Ord.  Jxing. :  The  act  of  reducing  a  sub- 
stance to  powder ;  trituration. 

2.  Med. :  The  process  of  shampooing  (q.v.). 

trfp'-ter-oiis,  a.  [Tripteros.]  Three-winged, 
(Said  of  a  leaf.) 

trip'-ter-U8,  S.      [Pref.  tri-^  and  Gr.  irrepov 

ipterop,)=A  feather,  a  wing,  anything  wing- 
like.] 

PaZceont. :  A  genus  of  Fishes,  order  Sauro- 
dipterini,  with  one  British  species,  from  the 
Lower  Devonian  of  Orkney. 

trip-ter-Srg'-i-iim,  s.    [Pref.  tri-,  and   Gr. 

mepvyiov  {'pterugion')=  a  fin.] 

Icktky. :  A  genus  of  Blenniidse,  with  nume- 
rous species  from  tropical  seas,  the  Mediter- 
ranean, Australia,  and  New  Zealand.  There 
are  three  distinct  dorsal  fins,  the  two  anterior 
spinous. 

trip'-tich,  tt.    [Triptych.] 

trip-til'-i-on,  8.     [Pref.  <r(-,  and  Gr.  inCXov 

(ptilon)  =  a.  feather;  so  named  from  the  three 
divisions  of  the  pappus.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Nassavieae.  Pretty  annual 
Composites,  sometimes  cultivated  in  English 
gardens.  They  are  used  in  South  America, 
on  account  of  their  dryness,  as  everlasting 
flowers. 

triy-tol-e-mSB'-a,  *.  [Named  after  TptTr^ 
ToAe^os  (Triptolemos),  an  Eleusinian,  who 
spread  the  worship  of  Deraeter,  and  was  said 
to  have  invented  the  plough.] 

Bot. :  An  old  genus  of  Dalbergieae,  reduced 
by  Bentham  to  a  sub-genus  of  Dalbergia. 
Known  species  three,  all  from  Brazil  Trees 
or  woody  climbers,  with  unequally-pinnate 
leaves.  The  species  were  formerly  believed 
to  yield  the  rosewood  of  commerce.  Now  the 
greater  part  of  it  is  known  to  come  from 
DaWergia  nigrcu 


TRIPTYCH. 


*tnp'-t6te,  s.      [Lat.    triptotum,    from    Gr. 
TptTTTWToi/  (triptdton),  from  rpt-  (tri-)  =  three, 
and  ffTUToj  (ptoios)  =  falling  ;  Trroio-ts  (ptosis) 
=  a  grammatical  ease  of  a  word.] 
Grain, :  A  noun  having  three  cases  only. 

trip'-tych,  •  trip'-tych-6n»  s.  [Gr.  TptV- 
Tvxov  (t'l-iptuchon),  from  rpt-  (tri-)  =  three,  and 
TTTiif  (ptJix),  geuit.  iTTvxos  (ptiichos)=a.  fold,  a 
folding.] 

1.  A  writing  tablet  in  three  parts,  two  of 
which  iiiiglit  be  folded  over  the  middle  part ; 
hence,  sometimes,  a  book  or  treatise  in  three 
parts  or  sections. 

2.  A  picture,  carv- 
ing, or  other  repre- 
sentation, generally 
on  panel,  with  two 
hanging  doors  or 
leaves,  by  whu;h  it 
could  be  closed  in 
front.  Triptychs 
were  constructed  of 
various  materials 
and  dimensions ; 
ivory  and  enamelled 
triptychs  were 
adorned  with  sacred 
subjects  and  em- 
blems. They  were 
frequently  used  for 
altar-pieces.  The  central  figure  is  usually 
complete  in  itself.  The  sul-sidiary  designs  on 
either  side  of  it  are  smaller,  and  frequently 
correspond  in  size  and  shape  to  one-half  of  the 
principal  picture. 

f  tri-pu'-di-a-ry,  a.  [Lat.  tripiidium  = 
measured  stamping,  a  leaping,  a  solemn  re- 
ligions dance.]  Pertaining  to  dancing;  per- 
formed by  dancing. 

"  And  Clauiliug  Pnlcher  underwent  the  like  suc- 
cesses, when  he  contemned  the  tripudiary  augura- 
tious."— Broujwe,-  Vulgar  Errours,  bk.  i.,  ch.  xi. 

t  trf-pu'-di-ate,  v.i.  [Lat.  tripiidiatum, 
sup.  of  tripudio  =■  to  leap,  to  dauee.]  To 
dance. 

*  trf-pu-di-a'-tion,  «.    [Tripudiate.]    The 

act  of  dancing. 

"  The  soule  of  man  .  .  .  daoces  to  the  musicall  aires 
of  the  cogitations,  which  is  tliat  fH/judiatioii  of  ths 
nymphs.'  —Bacon  :  On  Learning,  bk.  ii.,  cb.  xliL 

tri-pyr'-a-mid,  s.  [Pref.  tri-,  and  Eng. 
•pyramid  (q.v.).]  A  kind  of  spar  composed 
of  three-sided  pyramids. 

tri-que'-tra  (pi.  tri-aue'-tr£e%  b*     [Lat. 

triquetra  =  a  triangle.] 

1.  Atiat,  (PL):  Small,  irregularly -shaped 
pieces  of  hone,  principally  in  the  occipito- 
parietal suture.  First  observed  by  Wormius, 
whence  they  are  often  called  Wormian  Bones. 

2.  Arch. :  An  interlaced  ornament,  of  fre- 
quent occurrence  on  early  northern  monu- 
ments. 

tri-que'-troiis,  *  tri-que'-tral,  a.    [Lat 

triquetrus  =  triangular.] 

*  1.  Ord.  Lang. :  Three-sided,  triangular ; 
having  three  plane  or  concave  sides. 

2.  Bot.  :  Having  three  sides  or  angles. 
Tliree-edged  (q.v.). 

tri-ra'-di-ate,  tn-ra'-di-at-ed,  n.   [Pref. 

tri-^    and    Eng.   radiate^  radiated.]     Having 
thr'"  J  rays.    (Owen.) 

tri-rect-an'-gu-lar,  a.  [Pref.  trU,  and 
Eng.  rectangular.]  "Applied  to  a  spherical 
triangle,  whose  angles  are  all  right  angles. 

tn'-reme,  s.  [Lat.  triremis  —  (s.)  a  trireme, 
(a.)  having  three  banks  of  oars  :  tri  =  tltree, 
and  remtts  =  an  oar ;  Fr.  trireme ;  Sp.  &  Ital. 
trireme.] 

Class.  Antiq. :  A  galley  or  vessel  having 
three  ranks  or  benches  of  oars  on  each  side, 
a  comitton  class  of  war-ship  among  the  aneient 
Romans,  Greeks,  Caithaginians,  &c.  They 
were  also  provided  with  large  square  sails, 
which  could  be  raised  during  a  fair  wind,  to 
relieve  the  rowers.  When  two  ships  engaged, 
if  tolerably  well  matched,  the  great  olgect 
aimed  at  by  each  was,  either  by  running  np 
suddenly  alongside  of  the  enemy,  to  sweep 
away  or  disable  a  large  number  of  his  oai-s, 
or,  by  bearing  down  at  speed,  to  drive  the 
beak  full  into  his  side  or  quarter,  in  which 
case  the  planks  were  generally  stove  in,  and 
the  vessel  went  down.  But  if  one  of  the 
parties  was  so  decidedly  inferior  in  seaman- 


ship as  to  be  unable  to  cope  with  his  an- 
tagonist in  such  manceuvret',  he  eudeavoured, 
as  he  approached,  to  grapple  with  him,  and 


TRP    EME 
From  an  aucleiit  fresco  of  the  flif^ht  of  Helen  and 
Paris,  diacovered  early  in  the  eigliteenth  century  in 
the  Farnese  Gardens,  Rome. 

then  the  result  was  decided,  as  upon  land,  by 
the  numbers  and  bravery  of  the  combatants. 

"Some  indeed  fancy  a  dlfTerent  original  of  tliese 
names,  as  that  in  tlie  triremes,  for  exninple,  eitlier 
that  tljere  were  three  banks  one  after  the  oilier  on  a 
level,  or  t)iree  ruwem  sat  upon  one  bank  ;  or  else  three 
men  tugged  all  togetlier  at  one  our:  bnt  this  is  coa. 
trary,  not  only  to  tlie  autliority  of  the  classicks,  but 
to  the  figures  t»f  the  triremes  slu]  aiipearing  in  ancient 
monuments.' — Jiennet:  Antiquities  of  Rome,  pt.  ii,, 
bk.  IV. 

tri-rhom-bSid'-al,  a.  [Pref.  tri-^  and  Eng. 
rhonxboidal.]  Having  the  form  of  threa 
rhombs. 

*  tri-s3,c-ra-men-tar'-i-an,  «.    [Pref.  «rl^ 

and  Eng.  saara'wwniarian.] 

Church  Hist. :  A  controversial  name  given 
to  those  Reforuieis  who  maintained  that  the 
sacraments  of  Baptism,  the  Lord's  Supper, 
and  Penance  were  necessary  to  salvation. 
This  opinion  was  held  by  some  Lntherans  at 
Leips^Ic,  and  was  advocated  in  England  in  the 
Institution  of  a  Christian  Man,  published  in 
1536. 

tris-ag'-l-on,  s.  [Gr.  neut.  of  Tpitrdyios  (tria- 
agios)  —  thrice  holy  :  rpt's  (tris)  =  three,  and 
071.0?  (hagios)  —  holy.]  One  of  the  doxologies 
of  the  Eastern  Church,  repeated  in  the  form 
of  versicle  and  responses  by  the  choir  in 
certain  parts  of  the  liturgy,  and  so  called 
from  the  triple  recuri-ence  in  it  of  the  word 
hagios  =  holy. 

"  Hereto  agrees  the  aeraphlcal  hyra,  callad  the  trfta- 
ffion.  Holy,  holy,  holy,  &c,,  thHt  used  to  he  sung  in  all 
clmi-ches  tbrougbout  the  Christiau  world."— Bp.  Bull  s 
Works,  111.  968. 

Tri 'S9ir-i-d3e,  s.  pi.  [Eccles.  Lat.,  from  Gr. 
Tpis  (tris),  and  trx^^to  (schizn)  =  to  cut.] 

Church  Hist. :  A  sect  of  Sabellian  heretics, 
mentioned  by  St.  Augustine  as  maintaining 
the  opinion  that  the  Divine  nature  is  com- 
posed of  three  parts,  one  of  which  is  named 
the  Father,  the  second  the  Son,  and  the  third 
the  Holy  Ghost ;  and  that  the  union  of  thea« 
parts  constitutes  the  Trinity.    (Blunt.') 

tHse,  v.t.    [Trice.] 

Naut. :  To  haul  and  tie  up ;  to  trice. 

"  Did  softly  triae  them  with  loog  pulleys  fastened  to 
the  beams. "—itTorM/  Plutarch;  Eumenns. 

tri-sect',  v.t.  [Lat.  iri  =  three,  and  sectua^ 
pa.  par.  of  seco  =  to  cut.]  To  cut  or  divide 
into  three  equal  parts. 

"  Could  I  not ...  by  adding  water  liave  bieected  or 
trisected  a  drop." — De  i^utncey  :  Opium-eater,  p.  lit, 

tri-sect'-ed,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [Trisect.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  (See  the  verb). 

2.  Bot. :  Trifid ;  triparted  (q.v-X 

tri-aec'-tion,  5.  [Lat.  tri  =  three,  and  sectlo 
=  a  cutting,  a  section.]  The  division  or 
catting  of  anything  into  three  parts ;  specif., 
in  geometry,  the  division  of  an  angle  into 
three  equal  parts.  The  trisection  of  an  angle 
is  a  problem  of  great  celebrity  amongst  the 
ancient  mathematicians.  It  belongs  to  the 
same  cla.ss  of  problems  as  the  duplication  of 
the  cube,  and  the  in.sertion  of  two  geometrical 
means  between  two  given  lines.  Like  them, 
it  has  hitherto  been  found  beyond  the  range 
of  elementary  geometry ;  l)ut  it  may  be 
effected  by  means  of  the  conic  sections,  and 
some  other  curves,  as  the  conchoid,  quad- 
ratrix,  &c. 


&te,  f^t,  fare»  amidst,  what,  fSil,  father;   we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there:   pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot* 
or.  wore,  wol^  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  ciire,  ^nite,  cur,  rule,  full;  cry,  Syrian.    »,  oa  =  e;  ey  =  a;  qu  =  kw. 


trisepaloua— trithing 
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trx-se'-pal-ous,  «.    [Pref.  tri-,  and  Eng. 
sepaious,] 
Bot.  (Of  a  cdtyx) :  Consisting  of  three  sepals. 

tri-ser'-i-al,  tri-ser'-i-ate,  a.  [Pref.  tri-, 
and  Eng.  serial^  seriate  (q.v.).j 

Bot. ;_  Arranged  in  three  rows,  which  are 
not  necessarily  opposite  to  each  other ;  tri- 
farious. 

tri-se'-tum,  s.  [Pref.  iri-,  and  Lat.  seta  =  a 
tluck,  stitf  hair.] 

Bot.  :  A  sub-genus  of  Avena.  Perennial 
grasses,  with  the  spikelets  compressed,  the 
lowest  flower  bisexual ;  fruit  glabrous,  deeply 
funowed,  free.  British  species  one,  Averia 
{'TrisetiLm)  Jlavescens,  the  Golden  Oat  or  Yellow 
Oat-grass.  {Sir  J.  Hooker.)  It  is  cnminon  in 
rich  pastures,  and  is  a  favourite  of  sheep. 

•  tris-hag'-J-on,  s.    [Trisagion.] 

tri^'-mus,  s.  [Gr.  TpicT/Ltos  ((j'ismos)  =  the 
making  a  shrill  noise.] 

Pathol. :  Lonkjaw,  a  variety  of  tetanus, 
marked  by  spastic  rigidity  of  tlie  muscles  of 
the  lower  jaw.  Two  kinds  are  usually  dis- 
tinguished :  TrisTims  nascentlum^  which  often 
attacks  infants  soon  after  birtli,  and  trcm- 
matic  trisnuLSy  wliich  may  arise  from  a  cold 
or  a  wpund,  and  attacks  persons  of  all  ages. 

tris-6c-ta-he'-dron,  s.  [Gr.  rpU  (tris)  = 
thiice,  and  Eng.  octahedron  (si.v.).^ 

Geom. :  A  solid  bounded  by  twenty-four 
equal  faces,  three  corresponding  to  each  face 
of  an  octahedron. 

tn'-spast,  tri-sp^s'-ton,  s.    [Gr.  rpi-  (tri-) 
=  three,  and  a-n-dio  (spao)  =  to  draw.] 
Mech. :  A  tackle  with  three  blocks. 

tri-sper'-mous,  a.     [Pref.  tri-;  Gr.  a-iTepfj.a 

(spein}ia)  =  seed,  and  Eng.  stiff",  -ous.] 

Bot.  (Of  an  ovary,  afniit,  or  a  cell)  :  Having 
three  seeds. 

tsi-splanch'-nic,  a.  [Pref.  tri-,  and  Eng. 
splaiiduiic  (q.v.).j 

Auat.:  Of  or  belonging  to  the  sympathetic 
nerve,  which  distributes  its  branc.lies  tu  the 
organs  in  the  three  great  splanchnic  cavities, 
the  head,  the  chest,  and  tlie  abdomen. 

tri-spor'-ic,  a.     [Pref.  tri-,  and  Gr.  o-jrdpos 
(spoTO^),  a-TTopd  (spora)  =  a  seed.] 
Bot. :  Having  three  spores. 

*trist,  a.  [Fr.  triste,  from  Lat.  tristis.]  Sad, 
soiTowful,  gloomy. 

"Amazed,  AshAined  disgraced,  aad,  silent,  triit, 
Aloue  he  would  all  diiy  in  d.-Lrkne^ye  ait." 

Faire/ax :  Godfrey  of  Bjpfogne,  xiii.  29. 

tris-ta'-ni-a,  s.  [Named  by  Robert  Brown 
after  M.  Tristan,  a  French  botanist.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Leptospermese.  Leaves 
linear;  flowers  yellow;  petals  five  ;  stamens 
ill  five  parcels.  Australian  shrubs,  sometimes 
cultivated  in  greenhoueea. 

•  triste,  B.    [Tryst.] 

•  triste»  v.t.  &  i.    [Trust.] 

tri-Stem'-ma,  s.  [Pref.  tri-,  and  Gr.  oreVjua 
(stenivid)  =  a  wreath,  a  garland.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Melastumese.  Tropical 
Afi'iean  shrulis,  with  quadrangular  stems, 
involucrate  heads  of  flowers,  and  a  four  or 
five-celled,  baccate  fruit.  Tlie  berries  of  Tri- 
gtemma  virusanum  are  given  in  the  Mauritius 
as  a  remedy  for  sypliilis. 

•trist'-ful,  a.  [Eng.  trUt;  -fulil).']  Sad, 
sorrowlul,  gloomy,  melaiichnly, 

"  His  ^■fji^/'ftJ  visage  clearing  Qpa  little  over  his  roast 
neck  of  veal."— ium6  /  Scfutli  Sea  Mouse. 

•trist'-ful-ljr,  adv.  [Eng.  tristful;  -ly.] 
Sadly,  sorrowfully. 

tri-Stich'-i-US,  s.  [Pref.  tri-,  and  Gr.  ortxos 
(stlckos)  =  a  row,  order,  or  line.] 

Pakeont.  .  A  genus  of  fossil  fishes.  Known 
Bppcies  two,  from  tlie  Coal  Measures  near 
Glasgow,  in  Scotland,  and  Fermanagh,  in 
Ireland.    (Agassiz.) 

tris-ti-chop'-ter-us,  e.  [Gr.  rpitnixo^ 
(tristichos)=^ in  three  rows, and  mepov (pteroii) 
=  a  tin.]    [TarsTiciious.] 

Pakeont. :  A  genus  of  Holoptycliiidae  (by 
some  authorities  placed  with  the  Rhizodon- 
tidse),  from  the  Old  Ked  Sandstone.  | 


triS'-tich-oiis,  a.  [Pref.  tH-,  and  Gr.  oti'vos 
(stichos)=&  row,  order,  line] 

Bot. :  Arranged  on  the  stem  in  three  vertical 
rows.  Used  of  arrangement  or  phyllotaxis  of 
leaves  on  the  stems  of  grasses.  If  measure- 
ment be  made  from  any  leaf  one-third  round 
the  stem,  a  second  leaf  is  just  above  the  point 
reached  ;  if  another  third  be  measured,  there 
will  be  a  third  leaf  above  ;  and,  if  the  remain- 
ing third  be  measured,  there  will  be  a  fourth 
leaf  just  abovH  tlie  first.  Thus,  when  there 
are  a  sufficient  number  of  leaves  to  show  the 
phylhitaxis,  they  will  be  found  to  be  inserted, 
as  defined,  in  three  vertical  rows. 

*  tris-ti'-ti-ate  (ti  as  shi),  v.t.  [Lat.  tris- 
titia,  from  tristis  =  sad.]    To  make  sad. 

"Nor  is  there  any  whom  calamity  doth  bo  much 
tristitiate  as  that  he  never  sees  tlie  flashes  of  some 
waxming  ioy."~Felf.hata :  liesolues,  iJt.  i..  res.  41. 

tris'-to-ma,  s.  [Gr.  rpio-To/ios  (tristmnos)  = 
three- mouthed :  pref.  tri-,  and  Gr.  uto^ol 
(stoma)  =  the  mouth.} 

ZooL:  The  typical  genus  of  Tristomidse 
(q.v.).  Body  consisting  of  a  broad  and  flat 
disk,  having  behind  its  inferior  face  a  large 
cartilaginous  sucker.  Tristoma  coccineum,  a 
species  of  an  inch  or  more  in  breadth,  and  of  a 
lively  red  colour,  is  attached  to  tlie  gills  of 
many  fishes  in  the  Mediterranean. 

tris-tom'-i-dsB,  s.  pi.  [Pref.  tristom(a);  Lat. 
fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -id(B.] 

Zool. :  A  family  of  Tiematoda,  furnished 
with  three  suckers,  two  small  ones  at  the  an- 
terior extremity,  with  the  moutli  between 
them,  and  a  larger  one  at  the  posterior  ex- 
tremity. They  are  chiefly  parasitic  on  the 
gills  of  fishes, 

Tris'-tram^  s.    [See  def.] 

Mythol.  :  A  Corni;ih  hero,  one  of  the  Knights 
of  the  Round  Table. 

Tristram's  book,  &-.  Any  book  on  hunt- 
ing or  liawking. 

Tristram's  knot,  s, 

Bot. :  Cannabis  saliva.    (Britten  &  Holland.) 

*trist'-y,  a.  [Lat.  tristis.]  Sad,  sorrowful, 
dejected. 

"  The  king  was  tristy  and  heavy  of  cheer." 

AsJunvle  :  Theatruin  Ckemicum,  p.  254. 

tri'-sul,  trt'-su-la,  s.    [Sansc] 

Buddhism :  An  ornament  vei  y  commonly 
occurring  in  old  Buddhist  sculpture,  on  old 
coins,  &c.  Its  meaning  is  not  ascertained. 
According  to  Remusat,  it  represents  the  five 
elements  of  the 
material  universe, 
and  General  Cun- 
ningham comes  to 
the  same  conclu- 
sion, tliongli  by  a 
different  process. 
(See  extract.) 

"  The  TrisuJ. -would 
be  the  emblem  of 
Buddha  himself. 
Just  OS  the  i;r03a  is  TRISUL. 

placed   on  the  altar 

of  the  Christian  Chnrches,  on  the  gables,  and  every- 
where about  the  building,  to  signify  Clirist  or  Cliria- 
tiauity,  so  this  emblem  may  have  been  used  to  3i;4uify 
the  founder  of  tiie  religion  at  a  time  wlieu  personal 
representatioua  of  him  were  not  kmiivu," — Fefgusson: 
Tree  &  Serpent  IVonhip,  p.  115. 

*tri'-sulc,  *tri'-siilk,  s.  &  a.  [Lat.  tri- 
sidcits,  from  tri  =  three,  and  sulcus  =  a  furrow.] 

A,  As  subst. :  Something  having  three  forks ; 
a  trident. 

"  Consider  the  threefold  effect  of  Jiipiter'e  trisitlk, 
to  bum,  discuss,  and  terebrate." — Browne!  Vulvar 
Brrours,  hk.  ii.,  ch.  vi. 

B.  As  adj.  :  Three-forked ;  having  three 
tines  or  teeth. 

"  Jupiter  confound  nie  with  hia  trimZk  lightning." — 
Urquhart:  JiabelaU,  bit.  ii  ,  ch.  xxxii. 

*  tri-siil'-cate,  a.  [Trisulc.]  Having  three 
forks ;  tridentate. 

"  That  hulls  the  bolt  trisulcate." 
Percy:  Jieliques;  St.  George  for  England, 

tri-sSrl-lab'-ic,  tri-syl-lS-b'-ic-al,  a. 

[Pref.  tri',  and  Eng.  syllabic,  syllabical]  Of 
or  pertaining  to  a  trisyllable ;  consisting  of 
three  syllables. 

tri-syl-l3;b'-ic-al-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  irisyl- 
Idbical ;  -ly.]  In  the  manner  of  a  trisyllable ; 
in  three  syllables. 

tri-syl'-la-ble,  s.  [Pref.  tri-,  and  Eng. 
syllable  (q'v.).]  A  word  consisting  of  three 
syllables. 


trite,  a.  [Lat.  tritus,  pa.  par.  of  (ero  =  to  rub, 
to  wear.]  Used  uuti)  it  hiie  become  worn  out, 
and  so  lost  its  novelty  auc  freshness ;  hack- 
neyed, coninionplace,  stale. 

"To  many  periiaps  it  may  seem  vulgar  aud  trite: 
BO  that  djycouitie  tliureon,  like  a  story  oiteu  told,  may 
be  nauseous  to  their  uui-a."— Barrow ;  Sermons,  vol.  iiL, 
ser.  as. 

trit-e-lei'-a,  trit-e-le'-ja  (j  as  y),  s. 

[Pruf.  Iri-  =  three,  and  re'Aeios  (iieieios)  =i  com- 
plete. Named  from  the  completely  ternary 
arrangement  of  the  parts.] 

Bot.  :  A  genus  of  Scilleaa.  Perianth  salver- 
shaped,  the  liinb  six-parted  ;  stamens  six,  in, 
two  rows ;  stigma  three-lobed ;  seeds  many, 
jimerican  liliaceous  plants,  with  blue  or  white 
flowers. 

trito'-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  trite ;  -ly.]  In  a  trite  or 
commonplace  manner;  stalely. 

"  I  ifrant  it  to  be  a  tritelif  vulgar  saying,  but  it  haa 
everything  to  do  with  truth."— ^a^V^  Telegraph, 
Oct  11,  1885. 

trite'-ness,  s.  [Eng.  trite;  -ness.]  The  quality 
or  state  ot  being  trite,  commonplace,  or  hack- 
neyed ;  staleness. 

"Sermons  which,  while  they  preach  the  gospel  to 
the  ijoor,  disgust  not  the  fastidious  ear  of  umdem 
eleg.iuce  by  trueness  or  vulgarity.  '—Wrangham:  Ser- 
mons.   (Pref.; 

tn-ter'-nate,  u.  [Pref.  tri-,  and  Eng.  ter- 
nate  (q.v.).] 

Bot.  (Of  a  leaf):  Having  the  common  petiole 
divided  into  tliree  secondary  petioles,  each  of 
which  is  again  sub-di\ided  into  three  ternary 
petioles,  each  bearing  three  leaflets,  as  the 
leaf  of  Epimedium  alpinum. 

tri'-the-i§m,  s.  [Eccles.  Lat.  tritheismus.] 
Church  Hist. :  The  doctrine  which  teaches 
that  there  are  three  Gods,  instead  of  three 
Persons  in  the  Godhead.  According  tu  Cyril 
of  JeruKaleni  this  teaching  was  intioduced  by 
the  Gnostics  in  the  second  century.  In  the 
sixth  century  a  philosophic  doctrine  of  Tri- 
theisni  was  formulated  by  Ascusnages,  of  Con- 
stantin(»ple,  who  was  banished  for  his  heresy 
by  Justinian.  The  opinions  of  Ascusnages 
were  adopted  by  one  of  his  pnpils,  Philoponus, 
who  founded  a  sect  called  after  liini.  With 
Philnpouus  was  associated  for  many  years  a 
bishop  of  Tarsus,  named  Conon,  who  ditl'ered 
from  his  friend  on  the  subject  of  the  resurrec- 
tion, and  like  him  founded  a  sect,  the  Conon- 
ites.  Tritheism  was  revived  by  Roscellinus, 
in  the  eleventh  century,  who  ttiught  tliat  the 
name  God  was  the  abstract  idea  of  a  genus 
containing  the  three  Persons,  the  Father,  the 
Son,  and  the  Holy  Ghost.  He  was  opposed 
by  St.  Anselm  in  his  treatise  de  Fide  Trini- 
talis,  and  condemned  by  the  Council  of  Sois- 
sons  (a.d.  10f)2),  where  he  recanted.  In  1G91 
the  heresy  was  again  revived.  Dr.  Sherlock, 
Dean  of  St.  Paul's,  published  A  Vindication 
of  the  Doctrine  of  the  Holy  and  Ever-blessed 
Trinity,  in  which  he  maintained  that  "there 
are  three  infinite  distinct  minds  and  sub- 
stances in  the  Trinity,"  and  that  "the  Three 
Persons  in  the  Trinity  are  three  distinct 
infinite  minds  or  substances."  Dr.  South 
opposed  the  dean,  and  a  long  controversy 
ensued.  In  1695,  in  a  sermon  before  the 
University  of  Oxfoid,  the  preacher  maintained 
the  theory  of  Dr.  Sherlock,  which  was  con- 
demned by  the  heads  of  houses  as  "false, 
impious,  and  heretical."  A  controversy  fol- 
lowed of  so  serious  a  character  that  it  was 
suppressed  by  an  Order  in  Council,  and 
measures  were  taken  to  stop  the  publication 
of  Antitrinitarian  hooks,  which  had  been 
issued  in  great  nunibeis  during  the  contro- 
versy.     [HUTCHINSONIANS.] 

tri'-the-ist,  s.  [Pref.  tri-,  and  Eng.  tlieist.} 
One  who  believes  in  three  distinct  gods ;  an 
adherent  of  tritheism  (q.v.). 

tri-tho-ist'-io,  tri-the-iat'-ic-al,  a. 

[Eng.  tritheist;  -ic,  -ical.]  Pertaining  or  re- 
lating to  tritheism. 

"The  tritheisiical  argument  appears  then  to  be  ai 
ancient  as  tlio  (liihGiatica.{."-~£oliiigbroke :  Essay  4. 

•  tri'-the-ite,  s.  [Gi-.  rpi-  (tri-)  =  three,  and 
Se'os  ((/i€Ofi)  =  god.]  The  same  as  Tritheist 
(q.v.). 

*tri'-thmg,  s.  [A.S.]  One  of  three  divi- 
sions" into  which  a  shire  or  county  was 
divided;  ariding,  as  in  Yorkshire.  [Riding,  a.] 

"When  a  county  is  dividefi  into  tl  ree  of  thes* 
Internjediat-e  juriBtlictions,  tliev  .-ire  cilKd  trithings, 
wliioti  wcip  mieieiitl^  yDVfrncd  l)y  ft  triLhlug-reeve.' — 
Bl'ickt^ane ;  Covirneiit.     ilutrod.) 


boil,  b6^;  po^t,  j6vi^l;  cat,  9eU,  chorus,  9hm,  benQb;  go,  gem;  tllim,  this;  sin,  a§;  expect,  Xeiiophon,  er^rtEt.    pb  =  C 
-cian,  -tian  =  shriB.    -tion,  -sion  =  shua;  -tion,  -siou  =  zbun.    -clous.  -tio\L%.  -sious  =  sUiis.    -bie,  -d*c,  t-o.  =  b©!,  dpL 
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*  trithlng-reeve,  «.  A  governor  of  a 
tritbiug. 

tri-thi-on'-ic,  a.  [Pref.  tri-;  Gr.  eeiov(theicn) 
=  sulphur,  and  suff.  -ic.]  Coutaiuiug  tliree 
atoms  of  sulphur  in  tbe  acid. 

trlthionic-acid,  & 

Chem. :  H2S30g.  Sulphuretted  hyposul- 
phuric  acid.  A  limpid,  inodorous  litiuid, 
having  a  sour  and  somewhat  bitter  taste,  ob- 
tained by  gently  heating  an  aqueous  solution 
of  acid  ptitassic  suli)bite  witli  sulphur.  It  is 
permanent  in  the  dilute  state,  but  on  attempt- 
ingtocouceutrateit,  even  in  a  vacuum,  it  de- 
composes, sulpliurous  oxide  being  evolved. 
The  salts  are  but  little  known,  and  are  very 
unstable. 

'-•irit'-ic-al,  a.  [Eng.  tHt(e);  -ical.']  Trite, 
commonplace,  stale. 

*'  He  Ri>{>ear3  from  a  tridcal  philosophy  to  havs 
carried  his  iiiicoiniiioii  credulity  into  oiir  British, 
Kouinn.  :iiii]  Diiiio-Saxouarchaolc^y."— IKarfOTi.*  Hist. 
Eidiihigton.    ( Pref  .J 

'■4rit'-ic-al-l3?,  adv.  [Eng.  tritical;  -ly."]  In 
a  trite  or  coniiiionplace  manner ;  tritely. 

^" 4rif -ic-al-ness,  5.  [Eng.  tritical;  -ness.'] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  tritical  or  trite  ; 
triteness. 

"Where  there  is  iiot  a  triiicnlnest  or  metliocrity  In 
the  tlio'ight,  lb  onii  never  be  sunk  into  tlie  geuuiao 
and  perfect  LmthoB."— /'ope ;  Martinaa ScHMetus. 

■f  Cl'lt'-i-^in,  s.     [Mod.  Lat.  tritic(um);  -in.] 
Chem. :  The  gluten  of  wheat. 

tr2t'-i-cum»  s.  [Lat.  =  wheat ;  according  to 
Varro,  from  tritiis,  pa.  par.  of  (ero  =  to  bruise.] 

Jjoi.;Wheat,Wheat-in^ss;agenusofHordese 
Or  Hordeace*.  Spikelets  solitary,  sessile, 
distichous,  compressed;  the  sides,  not  tlie 
backs,  of  the  glumes  and  florets,  directed  to 
the  rachis,  many-flowered.  Empty  glumes, 
two,  unequal,  shorter  than  the  flowering 
giinnes.  Flowering  glumes  herbaceous,  rigid, 
many-nerved  or  without  nerves.  Paica  with 
ciliate  nerves.  Scales  ovate,  entire,  ciliate; 
Btigmas  snlisessile;  ovary  hairy  at  the  tnp ; 
fruit  grooved.  Known  species  twenty,  fi'om 
temperate  regions.  Some  species  are  annual, 
otliers  perennial.  Many  botanists  limit  the 
genus  Triticum  to  the  first  section,  calling 
the  second  Agropyrum.  Sume  of  the  species 
are  widely  UistributeJ,  that  kuowu  as  Couch 
Grass  ( 2'.  repens)  being  among  the  most 
common,  but  the  seeds  of  none  of  tliem 
except  Wheat  (T.  vulgare)  are  of  any  value. 
The  native  country  of  wheat  is  not  known. 
It  has  been  generally  supiiosed  to  be  cential 
Asia,  and  it  has  been  repoited  as  growing  wild 
In  Mesopotamia  and  elsewhere,  but  these 
reports  lack  proof.  Of  the  oilier  species  T. 
canicum,  the  Fibrous-rooted  Wheat-grass,  is 
from  one  to  threo  feet  high,  and  is  frequent 
in  woods  and  on  banks  in  Western  Europe. 
T.  jwiceum^  tbe  Rushy  Sea  Witeat-grass,  is 
found  on  sandy  sea  aliores,  flowering  in  July 
and  August.  It  hears  large  shining  spikelets. 
Couch-graffi  (T.  repens)  is  a  tnmhlesonie  weed, 
its  creeping  root  stocks  rendering  it  difficult  to 
extirpate.  In  times  of  scarcity  its  roots  have 
been  employed  as  food,  and  also  have  beeu 
used  as  a  source  of  beer,  as  a  medicine,  &c. 

^-to-Chor'-ite,  s.  [Gr.  rpiVos  (trUos)  = 
third;  x"pe''«»  (cAoreo)=to  follow,  and  suff. 
-ite  (itfin.).] 

Min. :  A  fibro-eolumnar  mineral,  having 
its  cleavage  pai-allel  to  the  direction  of  the 
fibres.  Hardness,  3"5 ;  sp.  gr.  6"25;  colour, 
blackish-  to  yellowish-brown.  An  analysis 
yielded:  vanadic  acid,  24'41 ;  arsenic  aciil, 
8*76 ;  protoxide  of  lead,  53'90 ;  protoxide  of 
coi)per,  7"04  ;  protoxide  of  zinc,  11 '06  =  100*17, 
having  theapproximate  fornnila  RaVgOg,  where 
B  =  Pb,Cu,2n.  It  is  related  to  eusynchite 
and  arasoxeno  (q.v.). 

tn-to'-ma,  3.  [Pref.  tri-,  and  Gr.  to/u.^  (tome) 
=  a  cutting.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Hemerocallese.  Fine  aloe- 
like  plants,  but  with  grassy  leaves ;  their  in- 
florescence a  spike  of  red  or  orange  flowers, 
natives  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Three  or 
four  are  cultivated  in  English  gardens,  where 
they  continue  in  flower  till  late  in  autumn. 
In  winter  they  need  the  protection  of  a  frame. 

^n-to-mite,  s.  [Gr.  rpiTOfxoq  (frUomos)  = 
tbrice-cut ;  suff.  -ite  (Min.).'] 

Min.:  An  isometric  mineral  of  tetrahedral 
habit.    Hardness,  5*5  ;  sp.  gr.  3*0  to  4-ti6 ; 


lustre,  vitreous ;  colour,  brown  ;  streak,  dirty 
yellowish-gi-ay.  Compos,  doubtful,  analyses 
varying  much,  one  of  the  most  careful  yield- 
ing, SiOj,  15-38;  SnOo,  074;  TaOg.ZrO-.  (?), 
3-t)3;  Ce^iOj,  4-4S;  Al.>ba,  l-Ol ;  Fe-jOa,  2-27; 
MnaOa,  0-49;  CeO,  lu-tiij;  LaO,DiO,  44-05; 
YO,  0-42  ;  MgO.  0-16  ;  CaO,  6-41 ;  BaO,  019 ; 
SrO,  0-71 ;  NaO,  0-56  ;  KO,  2-10  ;  HO,  5-63  = 
9U-49.  Found  in  the  island  of  Lamd,  ne^ir 
Brevig,  Norway,  associated  with  leucophaue 
and  mosandrite  in  a  syenite. 

Tli'-ton,  s.    [Lat,  from  Gr.  Tpiruv  (Triton)  = 
a  Triton.] 

1.  Class.  Mythol. :  A  powerful  sea-deity,  son 
of  Poseidon  (Neptune)  by  Amphitrite,  or,  ac- 
coiding  to  some,  by  Sileno  or  Salacia.  He 
dwelt  with  his  lather  in  a  golden  palace  on 
the  bottom  (if  the  sea.  He  could  cahn  the 
ocean,  and  abate  stoi-ins.  He  was  generally 
represented  as  blowing  a  shell,  and  with  a 
body  above  the  waist  lii;e  that  of  a  man,  and 
below  like  a  dolphin.  Many  of  the  sea-deities 
were  called  Tritons  by  the  poets. 

"  The  hoai-se  nlarin  of  Triton's  eoundliig  cliell.** 
Cowper:  nature  Unimpaired  by  Time. 

2.  Zoology: 

(1)  A  genus  of  Salamandrinse,  with  sixteen 
species,  widely  distrihuted  in  temperate  and 
sub-tropical  regions.  BoJy  covered  with 
warty  tubercles,  four  toes  on  anterior,  and 
five  on  posterior  limbs,  all  without  nails  ;  no 
parotids  ;  glandular  pores  above  and  behind 
tlio  eyes,  and  a  scries  of  simibir  pores  arranged 
longitxulinally  on  each  side  of  tlie  body  ;  male 
with  well-marked  discontinuous  crest  on  back 
and  tail ;  tongue  globular,  pai'tially  fi-ee  at 
the  sides,  free  behind,  where  it  is  pointed. 
Sixteen  species  are  known,  found  in  the 
eastern  United  States,  CalHornia,  aLd  Oregon, 
also  in  Europe,  nurth  Africa,  China,  and  Japan, 
They  are  known  under  the  pupuhir  name  of 
Newt,  or  Eft,  the  Great  Water  Newt,  including 
the  Smooth  Newt  or  Eft,  tlio  Marbled  Newt,  &c. 

(2)  A  genus  of  Muricidse  (Woodward),  ac- 
cording to  some  other  authorities,  of  Cassi- 
didie,  witli  100  recent  species,  from  the  West 
Indies,  Mediterranean,  Afiica,  India,  Cliiiia, 
the  PacilJc,  and  "WesLern  Australia,  mngiug 
fi-om  low  water  to  ten  or  twenty  fatlupuis, 
and  one  minute  species  lias  been  dredged  at 
fifty  fathoms.  The  Great  Triton  ('/'.  tritonis) 
is  the  conch  blown  as  a  trumpet  by  the  Aus- 
tralian and  Polynesian  natives.  Fossil  species 
forty-live,  from  tbe  Eocene  of  Britain,  France, 
and  Chili. 

(3)  Any  individual  of  either  of  tho  generc 
described  above.     [(1).  (2).J 

IT  -A  tritov-  among  ilie  minnows :  One  grcatci' 
than  his  fellows.  (Of.  Sha!cesp. :  Coriolanus, 
iii.  1.) 

tri'-tone,  s,     [Gr.  rpCrovo^  (tritonos)  =  of  thrso 
tojies.]    [Tone,  s.] 

Music:  An  augmented  fourth,  containing 
three  whole  tones.  The  use  of  the  tritono 
■wasanciently  forbidden  iu  harmony  en- counter- 
point, as  it  was  reganled  iu  the  light  of  wliat 
is  called  a  false  I'ehition.  It  was  not  per- 
mitted to  be  employed  in  the  ujiper  note  of 
one  chord  and  the  lower  note  of  the  following. 
Iu  each  case  it  was  called  vii  contra  fa  (q.v.). 

tei-to'-ni-a,  s.  [Mod.  Lat.,  from  triton  (q.v,).] 

1,  Bot. :  A  genus  of  Iridacese.  About 
twenty-live  species,  all  from  Southern  Afiica, 
are  cultivated  in  British  green  houses;  they 
have  yellow,  orange,  pink,  red,  blue,  or  green- 
ish flowers,  and  are  handsome  when  in  bloom. 

2.  Zool. :  The  type-genus  of  Tritoniartai 
(q.v.),  with  thirteen  species,  from  Norway  and 
Britain  ;  found  under  stones  at  low  water  to 
twenty-five  fathoms.  Animal  elongated;  ten- 
tacles with  branched  filaments;  veil  tnbcr- 
culated  or  digitated  ;  gills  in  a  single  series; 
month  with  horny  jaws,  stomach  simple, 

tii-to-ni'-a-ds9,  •tri-ton'-i-dse,  s.  pi. 

[Mod.  Lat.  tritonia;  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff. 
-id  re.] 

Zool. :  A  genus  of  Tectibranchiata  (q.v.), 
■with  nine  genera  (Woodward),  to  wlnVh  Tate 
adds  another,  Hfro.  Animal  with  laminated, 
plumose,  or  papillose  gills,  arranged  along 
the  sides  of  the  back  ;  tentacles  retractile 
into  sheaths,  lingual  membrane  with  one 
central  and  numerous  lateral  teeth;  orifices 
on  the  right  side. 

*tri-t6n'-i-dSB,  8.  pi    [Tritoniad^] 
tn-tor'-i-um,  ».    [Tritdriom.] 


tli-tox'-ide,  s.  [Pref.  tri-;  t  connect,  and 
Eng.  oxide.] 

Cliem.  :  A  term  formerly  »ised  to  denote  tli( 
thii'd  in  a  series  of  oxides,  the  first  and  second 
terms  of  which  wei'e  called  protoxide  and 
deutoxide.    (Watts.) 

tri'-to-ZO-o-id,  5.  [Gr.  t/h'tos  (tritos)  =  third, 
and  Eng,  zoo'id.] 

Biol. :  A  zooid  produced  by  fission  from  a 
deuterozooid ;  a  zooid  of  the  third  generation. 
[ZooiD.] 

*trit'-u-ra-ble,   a.     [Fr.]     [Tritdrate,? 
Capable  of  being  triturated  or  reduced  to  a  fine 
powder  by  pounding,  rubbiug,  or  grinding. 
"  TriturabJe  and  reJuceable  iuto  iwwder."— flrowue  .■ 
Vulgar  Erroura,  bk,  ii.,  cb.  i. 

trit'-U-rate,  v.t.  [Lat.  trituratus,  pa.  par.  of 
trltu'ro  =  to  thrash,  to  grind;  triiura  =  a 
rubbing,  chafing;  orig.  fern.  sing,  of  fut.  part, 
of  (cro  =  to  rub.] 

1.  To  rub,  grind,  bruise,  or  thrash. 

2.  To  rub  or  grind  down  to  a  very  fine 
powder,  finer  than  that  produced  by  pulveri- 
zation. 

"  Where  the  sbore  is  low,  the  soil  is  commonly 
Bniicly,  or  ratlier  composed  ot  ti-iCurated  cotaV—Cook : 
Third.  Voyage,  bk.  ii.,  clu  vliL 

trit-U-ra'-tion,  s.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  trituratus, 
pa.  par.  of  trituvo  =  to  tritnrate  (q.v.).]  The 
act  of  triturating  or  reducing  to  a  very  fine 
powder  by  grinding ;  the  state  of  being 
triturated. 

"  In  iioiiltry,  the  trituration  of  the  glzznrd,  and  th& 
pu-trit;  jnice,  coiisjiire  in  tlio  work  of  digestion. "—■ 
Foley :  A'atural  Theology,  cb.  x. 

*  trft'-U-ra-ture,  s.  [Eng.  triturat(e);  -itre.) 
A  wearing  by  rubbing  or  friction. 

*trit'-ure,  s.    [Lat.  tritura.)    [Tritueate.J 

A  rubbing  or  grinding. 

tri-tiir'-i-um,  tri-tor'-i-um,  s.    [Tbi- 

TuiiATE.]    A  vessel  for  separating  liquors  of 
different  densities. 

trit'-yl.  s.  [Gr.  Tpiro^  ((riios)  =  third ;  suff. 
•yl]    [Propyl.] 

trit'-3?l-ene,  e.    [Eng.  trityl;  -ene.]     [Pro- 

PVLENE.] 

tri-ty'-lo-don,  5.  [Prefs.  tri-,  tylo-,  and  Gr. 
o5qv<;  (odous),  genit.  oSoctos  (odontos)  =  a 
tooth.] 

Palceont. :  A  genus  of  Mammals,  with  on& 
species,  Tritylodoii  longcavus,  founded  on 
remains  transmitted  by  Dr.  Exton  from  beds. 
of  Triassic  (?)  age  in  Thaba-chou,  in  Basrito- 
laud,  and  described  by  Sir  Richard  Owen. 
Dentition  :  1.  2—2,  m.  6—6.  Its  nearest  allies- 
arc  Miurolestes  (q.v.),  and  Stereognathus. 
(Quar.  Jour.  Geol.  Soc,  xl.  146-151.) 

iri-um-i^t'-ta,  s.  [Named  after  Jolm  Trium- 
fetti,  an  Italian  botanist  and  author.] 

Bot.:  Agenusof  Grewidffl.  Annuals  or  peren- 
nials with  stellate  hairs.  Leaves  entire  or 
palmately  lobed ;  flowers  solitai-y  or  in  axillary 
clusters,  yellow;  stamens  ten,  rarely  five; 
fruit  prickly,  two-  to  five-celled.  The  fruit  of 
Ti'iumfetta  annua  is  called  in  Jamaica  the 
Pari-akeet  Bur,  because  parrakeets  feed  on 
them.  In  India  they  eat  this  and  T.  pilosa, 
while  in  times  of  scarcity  T.  rhomhoidea,  a 
third  Indian  species,  is  eaten  by  men.  2*. 
angulata  has  a  soft  and  glossy  fibre. 

Cri'-ump2i,*trl-umphe,9.  [O.  Fr.  trinmphe; 
Fr.  triomplie,  from  Lat.  triuvijihum,  accus.  of 
<rium;>/iiis=:atriumph  ;  cogn.  with  Gr.  Opidff 
/3o9  (thriambos)  ~  a.  hymn  to  Bacchus,  sung  in 
festal  processions  in  his  honour  ;  Sp.  Si  Port. 
triuufo;  Ital.  trioji/o.    Triumph  and   trump 
are  doublets.] 
L  Ordinary  Language  : 
1.  Pomp  of  any  kind. 
"  Wbtiu  thou  didst  ride  In  triumph  through  the 
Bti-ects,"  Shukeip. ;  2  Heni'y  VI.,  if,  4. 

*  2.  A  public  festivity  or  exhibition  of  any 
kind;  as  an  exhibition  of  masks,  a  tourna- 
ment, a  pageant. 

"  Our  daughter, 
Iu  honour  of  whose  birth  these  triumphs  are.* 
Shakeap.  :  Periclea,  IL  ft 

S.  In  the  same  sense  as  II. 

"  Bflforen  hfs  triumphe  walketh  she 
With  gilte  cbaiiie-''  ou  hire  iieckc  hongtag," 

Cltaucer:  0.  T.,  14.888k 

4.  The  state  of  bein^  victorious. 

"  Uftil  to  the  ciiief,  w  lo  in  triumph  adTntices.'* 
Scolt:  Lady  ofths  Lake,  IL  Ul 


Site,  ^t,  &re,  amidst,  wliat.  ^11,  father ;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her.  thSre ;  pine,  j^t,  sire,  sir,  martne ;  go,  p6^ 
or,  wore,  wpU;  worls,  whd,  son ;  mute,  ciib.  ciire,  vnite,  cur,  rule,  full ;  try,  Sj^rian.   88,  oe  =  e ;  c.   =e  a ;  4,a  =>=  lew. 


triumph— triune 
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fi,  ■^ctory,  achievement,  success,  conquest. 

"*'Tbat  luiiigletl  euvy  and  cuiitempt  with  which  the 
IgDoraiit  uaturally  regard  the  triuntpJis  ut  ktiowiedge." 
— Maoaulay ;  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xli. 

6.  Joy  or  exultation  for  success  ;  great  glad- 
ness or  rejoicing. 

"  Triton  his  trompet  ahiill  before  them  blew. 
For  goodly  triumph  aud  great  ioUyiiient." 

Spenser:  F.  Q..  IV.  xl  12. 

7.  A  trump-card.    [Tbump  (1),  1,] 

"Let  therefore  euerie  christian  man  niid  woman 
plale  at  these  cards,  that  thev  may  haue  aud  obtnine 
the  triumph:  you  must  marke  also  that  the  triumph 
must  apulle  to  fetche  home  vuto  hiui  all  the  other 
cnrdes,  wnatsouersute  they  be  of."— £atim«r;i$erman« 
on  the  Card. 

*  8.  A  game  at  cards ;  niff. 

"The  game  that  wee  will  piny  at,  shall  be  called  the 
triumph,  which  if  it  be  well  iilayed  at,  hee  that  dealcth 
shall  wiuiie  ;  the  ptaiera  shall  likewise  wiune,  and  the 
Bbiiidersaud  lookers  vpon,  shall  doe  the  snme:  iuso- 
muche  that  there  is  mi  uiau,  that  is  willing  to  phiie 
ftt  this  triumphs  with  these  cardes,  but  they  shall  bee 
all  winners,  aud  lio  loosers."— jtattmer.'  Sarmo'at  on 
thaCard. 

IL  Roman  Antiq. :  A  grand  procession,  in 
Vhich  a  victorious  general  entered  the  city 
by  the  Porta  Triumphalis,  in  a  chariot  drawn 
by  four  horses,  wearing  a  dress  of  extraoi'di- 
nary  splendour,  namely,  an  embroidered  robe, 
an  under  garment  flowered  witli  jialm  leaves, 
and  a  wreiith  of  laurel  round  his  brows.  He 
was  preceded  by  the  prisoners  taken  in  the 
war,  the  spoils  of  the  cities  captured,  and 
pictures  of  the  regions  subdued.  He  was 
followed  by  his  troops;  and  after  pnssing 
along  the  Via  Sacra  and  through  the  Forum, 
ascended  to  the  Capitol,  where  he  oflfeied  a 
bull  in  sacrifice  to  Jove.  A  reguUir  tiiumpli 
could  not  be  demanded  unless  the  following 
conditions  had  been  satisfied  : — 

1.  The  clniinaut  must  have  held  the  office  of  dictator, 
consul,  or  ijrajcor, 

2.  The  success  ui>oq  which  the  claim  was  founded 
must  have  been  achieved  by  tlie  cUimant  while  com- 
Biaiuler-in-chief  of  the  victunuus  army;  or,  in  other 
Words,  the  operatioua  must  have  beeu  x>erformed  uuder 
his  ausyicia. 

li.  The  campaign  most  have  been  brought  to  a  ter- 
mination, aud  toe  country  reduced  to  such  a  state  of 
tranquillity  aa  to  admit  of  the  withdr:iwal  of  the 
trnops.  whose  presence  at  the  ceremony  was  indis- 
pensable. 

4.  Not  leas  than  5,000  of  the  enemy  must  have  fallen 
In  one  engagement. 

5.  Some  positive  advantage  and  extension  of  do- 
minion nmst  have  been  gained,  nut  merely  a  disaster 
retrieved,  or  au  attack  repulsed. 

&  The  contest  must  have  been  against  a  foreign  foe. 

Under  the  Empire,  the  prince  being  sole 
commander-in-chief  of  the  armies  of  the  state, 
all  other  military  coramantVers  were  regarde<l 
merely  as  his  le^ti,  and  it  was  held  that  all 
victories  were  gained  under  his  auspicia, 
however  distant  he  might  be  from  the  scene 
of  action ;  consequently  he  alone  was  entitled 
to  a  triumph. 

A  naval  triumph  differed  from  a  military 
one  only  in  being  on  a  smaller  scale,  and  in 
being  cha.racterized  by  the  exhibition  of 
nautical  tropliies,  such  as  beaks  of  ships.  An 
ovation  was  an  honour  inferior  to  a  triumph, 
the  chief  ditfereni-e  being  that  in  the  former 
the  victorious  general  entered  the  city  on  foot, 
and  in  later  times  on  horseback.  Tlie  senate 
claimed  the  exclusive  prerogative  of  granting 
Or  refusing  a  triumph. 

"  To  follow  Caesar  in  his  triumph." 

Shakeap. :  Antuny  &  Cleopatra,  ill.  13. 

*^  To  ride  triumph ;  To  be  in  full  career ; 
to  take  the  lead. 

"So  many  Jarring  elements  breaking  lotse,  and 
ridiny  tiiumph  ineverycurnerofagentleman's  house." 
—Sterne:  Trittram Shandy,  iil.  157. 

tri'-tixnph,  v.i.  &  (.  [Fr.  triovvpKem,  from  Lat. 
tTiumyiio ;  Sp.  &  Port,  triunjar;  Ital,  irion- 
/are.] 

A.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  obtain  victory ;  to  be  victorious ;  to 
prevail. 

•'He  may  trtumph  in  love.'      Bhdkesp. :  Sonnet  151. 

*2.  To  exult  upon  an  advantage  gained  or 
supposed  to  be  gained ;  to  exult  or  boast 
Insolently. 

"  He  woxe  fall  blithe,  as  he  had  gone  thereby. 
And  gan  thereat  to  triumph  without  victnrie. 

Spenser:  /•.  Q.,  IV.  i.  50. 

8.  To  enjoy  a  triumph,  as  a  victorious 
general ;  to  celebrate  victory  with  pomp ; 
beuce,  to  rejoice  for  victory. 

"  Weep'Bt  to  see  me  tnwnpht" 

Shakesp. :  Coriolanut,  11. 1, 

*  4.  To  play  a  trump  or  winning  card  on 
ttnother ;  to  trump. 

•  6,  To  shine  forth. 

"  Grace  and  majesty  you  might  behold 
Triumphing  In  their  faces." 

Shakeap. :  Rape  qf  Luerece,  1,888. 


*B,  Transitive: 

1.  To  vanquish,  to  conquer,  to  prevail  over, 
to  subdue,  to  triumph  over. 

'*  Hee  on  Libyan  coasts  arriude  .  .  . 
Triuinphed  Jugurtli's  spiill'd  dominion." 

May:  Lucan ;  Pharsidia,  ii- 

2.  To  make  victorious ;  to  cause  to  triumph 
or  prevail. 

"  He  hath  triumpTted  the  name  of  Christ"— fip. 
Jewell :  Works,  ii.  sas. 

tri-um'-phal,  a.  &  s.  [Lat.  triumphalis,  from 
triumphus  =  a.  triumpli ;  Fr.  triomphal;  Sp. 
triunfcd  :  Ital.  trivnfale,  trionfale.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  triumph  ; 
commemorating  or  used  in  celebrating  a 
triumph  or  vict()*-y. 

"  They  bore  him  aloft  in  triumjjhal  proceaaion." 
Lonff/ello^ :  Evangeline,  ii.  3. 

•  B.  As  subst.  :  A  token  of  victory ;  in- 
signia of  a  triumph.    (Milton:  P.  ii.,  iv.  677.) 

triumpbal-arcli,  5. 

Architecture : 

1.  An  edifice  erected  by  the  Romans  in 
various  situations,  but  more  especially  at  the 
entrance  to  a  city,  at  first  in  honour  of  vic- 
toiious  general.s,  and,  in  later  times,  of  tlie 
Emperors.  These  structures  were  originally 
of  brick,  but  afterwards  of  stone  or  marble  ; 
their  form  was  that  of  a  paiallelopipednn, 
having  one  centi-al  arch,  often  with  a  siualler 
one  on  each  side.  They  were  decorated  with 
columns,  sculptures,  and  otliei'  einbellish- 
meuts,  Uie  whole  being  surmounted  with  a 


TRIUMPHAL   ARCH. 
(Arcli  qf  Titu^.) 

neavy  attic.  Under  the  Emperors  many  tri- 
umphal arches  of  costly  material  were  erected. 
The  oldest  in  Rome  is  that  of  Titus,  erected 
on  the  occasion  of  his  triumph  after  the  con- 
quest of  Jerusalem  (a.d.  70).  It  is  remark- 
able as  containing  a  representation  of  the 
golden  candlestick  of  the  Herodian  temple. 
[Bas-relief.]  Of  modern  triumphal  arches 
the  finest  are  the  Arc  de  Triomphe  or  Arc 
de  I'Etoile,  at  the  western  extremity  of  the 
Champs  Elys6es,  Paris,  couunenced  by  Najio- 
leon  in  1806,  and  finished  by  Louis  Philippe 
thirty  years  later;  the  Brandenburg  Gate  in 
Beilin  (1789-93);  and  the  Arco  della  Pace,  in 
Milan. 

2.  A  temporary  arch  set  up  in  token  of 
welcome  to  a  royal  personage  or  successful 
warrior,  &c. 

triumphal- column,  s.  An  insulated 
column  erected  by  the  Romans  in  commemo- 
ration of  a  victorious  general  to  whom  triumph 
had  been  decreed. 

triumphal-crown,  s.  A  laurel  crown 
awarded  by  the  Romaiistoavictorious  general. 

tri-iim'-phant,  *  tri-um-phaunt,  *  try- 
um-phauhte,  a.  [Lat,  triumphans,  pr. 
par.  of  trinmpho  =  to  triumph;  Fr.  triom- 
phant ;  Sp.  triuiifante;  Ital.  trion/ante.] 

*  1.  Used  in,  pertaining  to,  or  connnemo- 
rating  a  triumph  or  victory  ;  triumphal. 

"  Make  triumphant  fires. 

Shakeip. :  Coriolanut,  v.  ft. 

2.  Victorious  ;  graced  or  crowned  with  vic- 
tory or  success.    {Cowper:  Hope,  166.) 

3.  Rejoicing  or  exulting  for  victory,  or  as 
for  victory  ;  triumphing  ;  exultant. 

"  Thiiik  you,  but  that  I  know  our  state  secure, 
1  would  he  BO  triumphant  as  I  am  ?  " 

Shakesp. :  Richard  III.,  Hi.  2: 

•  4,  Noble,  notable. 

"  Wherof  kyng  Ertwarde  .  .  •  gaue  to  the  sayde 
Scottys  Iwitityll,  &  of  them  had  tryumphaunte  vic- 
iory^"—Fahyan:  Cronyclc  {an.  1381). 

'^  5,  Glorious;  of  supreme  magnificence  and 
beauty.    (Slmkesp. :  Antony  &  Cleopatra,  ii.  2.) 


tri-iim'-phant-l^,  *  trl-um-phaunt-ly^ 

adv.     ['Eii'^.  triunipharU  ;  -ly.] 

1.  In  a  triuinphaut  manner  ;  in  the  manner 
of  a  victorious  conqueror;  like  a  victor;  as 
becomes  a  victor  or  triumph. 

"  Christ  nsceuded 
Triumphantty,  from  star  to  star." 

LonyfuUow :  Golden  Legend,  ti. 

2.  With  insolent  triumph  or  exultation. 

"  Or  did  I  bragge  and  boast  triumphauntly, 
Aa  who  should  saye  the  field  were  mhie  that  dayel" 
Gascoigne :  Lookes  of  a  Louer  forsaken. 

3.  Festively  ;  with  rejoicing  or  exultation. 
"  Dauce  in  Duke  Theseus'  house  triumphantly." 

Shakesp.  :  Midsummer  Night's  Dream,  iv.  1. 

tri'-umph-er,  s.    [Eng.  triumph ;  -er.  ] 

1.  One  who  triumphs  or  rejoices  and  exults 
in  victory  ;  a  victor. 

2.  One  who  was  honoured  with  a  triumph ; 
one  who  returned  as  a  victorious  geucra!. 

"  And  enters  in  our  ears  like  great  triumphera 
In  their  apiJlaudidg  gates." 

Shakesp. :  Timon  of  Athens,  v.  2. 

tri'-iimph-ing,  pr.  par.  or  a,    [Triumph,  v.} 

*  tri-um'-phing-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  triumphing; 
-ly.]  With  triumph  or  exultation  ;  triumph- 
antly.   {Bp.  Hall:  Of  Contentation,  §  17.) 

tri-tim'-vir,  s.  [Lat.  =  one  of  three  men 
associated  in  an  office,  fiom  trium  virorum  = 
of  three  men  :  tres  =  tlirtie,  and  vir  =  a  man.] 

1.  Rom.  Antiq. :  One  of  three  men  united  in 
office.  'J'he  triumvirs  were  either  ordinary 
magistrates  (as  the  Triumviri  Capitales,  who 
were  police  comniis^iioners,  having  charge  of 
the  gaols,  and  acting  as  magistrates,  the 
Triumviri  Monetales,  who  were  commissionera 
of  tlie  mint,  and  had  the  charge  of  coining 
money),  or  they  were  extiaordinary  commis- 
sioners appointed  to  jointly  executeauy  office. 
Specifically  applied  to  tlie  members  of  the 
two  triumvirates.     [Trtumviratr,  1.] 

2.  Eng.  Antiq. :  A  trithing  man  or  constable 
of  three  hundred.    {CoweL) 

tri-um'-vir-ate,  s.  [Lat.  triumviratiiSf 
from  triumuir  =  a  triumvir  (q.v.).] 

1.  A  coalititm  of  three  men  in  office  or 
autlinrity.  Specifically  applied  to  two  great 
coalitions  of  the  three  most  powerful  indi- 
viduals in  the  Roman  empire  for  the  time 
being.  The  first  of  these  was  effected  in  the 
year  b.c.  60,  between  Julius  C^sar,  Pompey, 
and  Crassus,  who  pledged  themselves  to  sup- 
port each  other  with  all  their  influence.  This 
coalition  was  broken  by  the  fall  of  Crassus  at 
Cajrhse  in  Mesopotamia  ;  soon  after  which  the 
civil  war  broke  out,  which  ended  in  the  death 
of  Pompey,  and  establishment  of  Julius  Ctesar 
as  perpetual  dictator.  After  his  nmrder,  e.g. 
44,  the  civil  war  again  broke  out ;  and  after 
the  battle  of  Mutina,  B.C.  43,  Antony,  Octavius, 
and  Lepidus  coalesced,  thus  forming  the 
second  triuniviiate.  They  divided  the  pro- 
vinces of  the  empire;  Octavius  taking  the 
west,  Lepidus  Italy,  and  Antony  the  east. 

"  And  iustitutiii^  a  triumoirate. 
Do  part  the  land  in  triple  government," 

Daniel :  Civil  ^^'ars,  Iv. 

*  2.  A  party  or  set  of  three  men  ;  three  men 
in  comiiany. 

"  Smouch  requesting  Mr,  Pickwick,  in  a  surly 
manner,  '  to  be  as  alive  na  he  could,  for  it  was  a  busy 
time,"  drew  up  a  chair  by  the  door,  aud  sat  there  till 
he  had  finished  drehsin^.  l^ani  was  then  deepatched 
for  a  hiickney  coach,  and  in  it  the  triutnoirule  pro- 
ceeded to  Culemau  Street," — Diekins :  Pickivitk,  ch.  xL 

*  3.  A  group  of  three  things  intimately  con- 
nected. 

"Theology,  philosophy,  and  science  constitute  a 
spiritual  triumvirate.  — G.  E.  Lewes:  BiUory  of  Phi- 
losophy, i.  xvli. 

*  tri-iim'-vir-^,  s.  [Triumvirate.]  The 
number  of  three  men. 

"  Thou  makeat  the  triumviry  the  corner-cap  of  so- 
ciety." Shakesp. :  Loves  Labour's  Last,  iv.  a. 

*  tri'-une,  a.  [Lat.  tri-  =  three,  and  vnvs  = 
one.]  Tln'ee  in  one  ;  an  epithet  applied  to 
God,  to  express  thetiinity  in  unity. 

"  Power,  wiedom  and  goodness  combined  hi  the 
triune  Deity."~Knox :  Christian  PhiUistphy.    {Nute.J 

^  In  the  ninth  century  a  controversy  acose 
about  the  application  of  the  word,  or  it:>  Latin 
equivalent  trimts,  to  the  Deity.  Hiiickiuar 
objected  to  the  words  Trvta  Deltas  In  a  liymn, 
and  forbade  their  use  in  his  diocese.  The  Bene- 
dictine monks  took  the  opposite  view,  and 
so  did  Godeschalcus,  who  was  in  consequence 
accu.sed  by  Hinokniiir  of  tritheism  ;  but  the 
words  objected  to  letained  tlieir  place  in  the 
hymn. — Mosheim  :  Churoh  Hist.  (ed.  Reid), 
p.  316. 


**®1.  bo^;  po^t,  jo^l;  cat,  9ell,  chorus.  9hin.  benph;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin.  a§;  expect.  Xenophon,  exist,    -ing. 
-eiaii»  -tian  =  sh^u.   -tion,  -Bion  =  shun ;  -^ion,  -§ion  =  zhun.   -cious»  -tious,  -sious  =  shus.   -ble,  -die.  &c.  =  hcl,  del. 
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•tri-u'-nl-t^,  8.  {EnQ.  tHunie)  ; -ity.l  Tlie 
quality  or  state  of  being  triune  ;  trinity  in 
unity. 

"  The  trtunUy  of  the  Godhead."— iTore. 

tri-iir'-e-SB,  s.  pi.    (Mod.  Lat.  tnuriis) ;  Lat. 
fem.  pi.  adj.  sutf.  -em.] 
Bot. :  The  typical  tribe  of  Triuridaceae  (q.v.). 

tri'-iir'-id,  H,      tTRTURlDACE-E.] 

Bot.  iPl.) :  The  Triuridaceae  (q.v.). 

tri-U-ri-da'-9e-CB,  5.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  triuris, 
geuit.  triiLrid{is) ;  Lat.  fein.  pi.  adj.  suff. 
-ace(e.] 

Bot. :  Trinrids ;  an  order  of  Hydrales.  Little 
perennial  sub-hjaliue  plants,  with  a  creeping 
rhizome.  Stem  simple,  erect,  cellular ;  leaflets 
miiiute,alternate,  destituteof  nervures;  inflor- 
escence in  terminal  racemes,  flowers  minute, 
generally  xmisexual ;  perianth  hyaline,  with  a 
tube  and  limb,  the  latter  divided  into  three, 
four,  six,  or  eight  segments  ;  stamens  few, 
anthers  quadrilucular;  style  soinetiines  lateral, 
emooth,  or  feathery;  ovaries  uninernus,  cax"- 
pels  many,  drupaceous.  From  the  hotter  parts 
of  South  America,  Java,  Ceylon,  and  the 
Philippine  Islands.  Known  genera  five,  spe- 
cies eight.    {Li-ndley.) 

tri-iir'-is,  «.  tPref.  (ri-,  and  Gr.  oupd  (pura) 
^  a  tail.] 

Bot.:  The  typical  genus  of  Triuridacese 
(q.v.),  with  only  one  known  species,  a  small 
Brazilian  herb. 

txiv'-qr-leiit,  a.  [Pref.  tri-,  and  Lat.  valeiis, 
genit,  valentis  =  powerful.] 

Chem. :  Equivalent  to  three  units  of  any- 
standard,  especially  to  three  atoms  of  hydro- 
gen. 

trivalent-element,  5.    [Triad.] 

tri'-valve,  s.  [Pref,  tri-,  and  Eng.  valve.] 
Anything  having  three  valves,  especially  a 
shell  with  three  valves. 

tri-val'-vu-lar,  ,a.  [Pref.  tri-,  and  Eng. 
valvular.) '  Three  valved  ;  having  three  valves ; 
opening  by  three  valves,  as  the  fruit  of  the 
tnlip. 

•triv'-ant,  a.    [Truakt.]    A  truant. 

"  Thou  art  an  idiots  an  aase,  a  trifler.  a  trivant,  thoa 
art  ail  idle  fellow."— burton  ;  Anat.  Melan.,  p.  10.  (To 
tlie  Header.) 

•  triV-ant-1^,  adv.  {Enz- trivant ; -ly.l  Like 
a  truant. 

"  Him  that  by  reason  of  a  voluble  tonmie,  a  strong 
voice,  a  pleasing  tone,  niid  some  trivantly  Polyaiitheau 
taelyes.  Bteales  and  gleaoes  a  few  uotes  from  other 
men's  harvests."— burton  ;  Anat.  Melan.,  p.  138. 

trive,  v.t.  [See  def.]  An  abbreviation  of  Con- 
trive (q.v.). 

tri-ver'-bi-al,  a.  [Lat.  tH-  =  three,  and 
verbum  =  a  word.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  certain 
days  in  the  Roman  calendar,  which  were 
juridical,  or  days  allowed  to  the  praetor  for 
deciding  causes:  so  named  from  the  three 
characteristic  words  of  liis  office,  do,  dicOj 
addico.    Also  called  dies  fasti. 

tri-ver'-te-bral,  a,  [Pref.  tri-,  and  Eng. 
vertebral.] 

Compar.  Anat. :  Consisting  of  three  vertebrae. 
A  term  applied  by  Huxley(^jta(.  Vert.  Anim., 
p.  341)  to  a  bone  in  Glyptodon  (q.v.),  formed 
by  the  anchylosis  of  the  last  cervical  and  tirst 
two  dorsal  vertebrae,  and  articulating  by  a 
movable  hinge-joint  with  tlie  remaining  dorsal 
vertebrte,  which  are  likewise  anchylosed  to 
form  a  kind  of  "arched  bridge  of  bone." 

triV-et,  trev-et,  *  triv-ette,  s.     [O.  Fr. 

tripled;  Fr.  tripled  =  a  trivet,  from  Lat.  tri- 
pedevij  accns.  of  tripes  =  having  three  feet, 
from  tri  =  three,  and  pes  =  a  foot.  Trivet 
and  tripod  are  doublets.] 

1,  A  three-legged  arrangement  for  support- 
In;^  an  object,  as  a  pot  or  kettle  ;  this  may  be 
eflected  by  slinging  it  from  a  hook  suspended 
from  the  point  of  junction  of  the  three  legs, 
or  the  legs  may  be  set  120°  apart,  straddling 
outward  from  and  supporting  a  ring  suffi- 
ciently large  to  receive  the  bottom  of  the  pot. 

T[  Trivet  is  frequently  used  as  a  proverbial 
comparison  indicating  stability,  inasmuch  as 
having  three  legs  to  ataud  on  it  is  never  un- 
stable :  as,  To  suit  one  to  a  trivet,  right  as  a 
trivet,  &C. 

2.  The  knife  wherewith  the  loops  of  terry 
fabrics  are  cut. 


*  trivet-table,  «.  A  table  supported  by 
three  feet. 

"  The  trivet-table  of  a  foot  was  lame." 

Dryden  :  Ovid  ;  Metaijun-photet  vilL 

triv'-i-a,  s.  [Abbrev.  from  trivia  (virgo)  = 
Diana,  from  often  having  her  temples  where 
three  ways  met.] 

ZooL:  A  sub-genus  of  Cyprsea,  with  about 
thirty  species,  froui  Greenland,  Britain,  the 
West  Indies,  the  Cape,  Australia,  the  Pacihc, 
and  the  west  coast  of  America.  Small  shells, 
with  strise  extending  over  the  back.  Trivia 
eiiropwa  is  common  on  the  British  coasts. 

triv'-i-al,  *  triv-i-all,  a.  &  s.  [Fr.  trivial, 
from  Lat.  trivialis=i  pertaining  to  cross-roads, 
common,  trite,  from  (rimujji  =  a  place  where 
cross-roads  intersect  the  public  thorouglifare, 
from  tri  =  three,  and  via  =  a.  road,  a  way.] 
A.  As  adjective : 

*  1.  Originally,  trite,  well  worn,  without  its 
being  implied  that  the  saying  so  denominated 
was  of  trifling  importance ;  everytlay,  com- 
monplace. 

"These  branches  [of  the  divine  life]  are  three,  whose 
names,  though  trivial  and  vulgar,  yet.  if  rightly  un- 
derstood, they  bear  such  a  sense  with  titem,  that 
nothing  mure  weighty  can  be  pronounced  by  the 
tongue  of  men  or  aeraphiins,  and,  in  brief,  they  are 
these  :  charity,  humility,  and  purity."—^.  More:  The 
Gravd  Mystei-y  of  QodUneu,  vol,  ii.,  ch.  xiL 

2.  Trifling,  insignificant ;  of  little  value  or 
importance ;  inconsiderable,  slight. 

"  A  while  on  trivial  things  we  held  dlBCOurce, 
To  me  soon  tasteless." 

Wordsworth:  Excurtton,  bk.  I, 

*  3.  Occupying  one's  self  with  trifles ; 
trifling. 

"As  a  Bcholar  he  was  trivial  and  incapable  ol 
labour." — De  <iuincey, 

*  4.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  trivium  ;  hence, 
initiatory,  rudimentary,  elementary.  [Tri- 
tium.] 

*  B.  As  subst. :  One  of  the  three  liberal  arts 
which  constitute  the  trivium  (q.v.). 

"Profitlug  in  triviala  to  a  miracle,  eepeclally  In 
poetry,"— H'oDd/  Athence  Oxon.,  voL  ii, 

%  For  the  difTerence  between  trivial  and 
trijling,  see  Trifling. 

trivial-name,  a. 

I^atural  History  ; 

1.  The  specific  name  (q.v,)  of  any  animal  or 
plant. 

"  The  index  to  this  volume  {Oldndska  och  Gothl&ndaka 
Resa,  llih)  shows  the  tii-st  employment  of  trimal 
namet."~£ncyc.  Brit.  (ed.  9thh  xiv.  673. 

2.  A  popular  name  for  any  animal  or  plant. 

"  The  trioial  name  King,  as  well  aa  Tyrant,  has  been 
bestowed  on  thia  bird  for  its  extraordiuiiry  behaviour 
aud  the  authority  it  ussuniea  over  all  others  during 
the  time  of  breeding."—  Wood :  Illus.  Hat.  Jlist.,  ii.  350. 

*triv'-i-al-i§m,  s.  [Eng.  trivial;  -ism,]  A 
trivial  ni'atteror  mode  of  acting. 

triv-i-al'-i-ta?",  s.    [Eng.  trivial;  'ity.] 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  trivial; 
trivialness. 

2.  A  trivial  thing  or  matter;  a  trifle  ;  a. 
matter  of  little  or  no  value. 

"  Dinner  cards,  and  squares  of  silk  for  fancy  articles, 
with  other  trivialities,  being  often  iu  demand." — 
Barper's  Magazine,  June,  1862,  p.  US. 

triv'-i-al-lj^,  adv.    lEng.  trivial;  -ly.] 

*  1.  In  a  trivial  manner  ;  commonly,  vul- 
garly, tritely. 

"  How  triviaZly  common  it  ia,  that  Luther  was  the 
eonneof  an  Incubus,  the  disciple  of  tliedivelL"— /^/i. 
Ball :  Christian  Moderation,  bk.  IL,  §  10. 

2.  Lightly,  inconsiderably ;  in  a,  trifling 
manner  or  degree. 

"  Art  was  not  au  amaeemenfr— It  was  a  serloiu 
business  of  life,  aud  those  who  treated  it  trivially 
desecrated  their  pm-suit  and  did  injustice  to  them- 
selveB."- Oiserwer,  Sept.  27,  1885. 

triv'-i-al-ness,  s.    {"^wg.  trivial ;  -ness,]  The 
quality*  or  state  of  being  trivial ;  triviality. 
"  The  pretended  trivia/nets  of  the  fifth  and  sixth 
day's  work." — More:  JJefence  of  the  PhiUa.  Cabbala. 
(App.) 

triv'-i-um,  s.  [Lat.  =  a  place  where  three 
roads  met,  or  where  they  diverged :  tri-  = 
three,  and  ma  =  a  road,  a  way.]  The  name 
given  in  the  schools  of  the  Middle  Ages  to 
the  first  three  liberal  arts,  grammar,  rhetoric, 
and  logic.    (See  extract.) 

"The  trivium  contained  Grammar.  Logic,  and  Rhe- 
toric; the  Quadtivium.  Arithmetic,  Geometry,  Muaic, 
and  Astronomy,  as  iu  theae  two  lines,  framed  to  assist 
the  memory  :— 

GaAMM.  loquitur;  DiA.  vera  docet;  Rbet.  verba 
colorat ; 

Mob.  cauit;   Ajt.  numerat;  Qeo.  ponderat;  Ast. 
colit  astra." 
Eallam :   Introd.  to  Literature  of  Ewope,  Ac,  pt.  L. 

ob.L,  §a    (Note.) 


tri'-week-lS?,  u.  &  a.     [Fret  iri-,  and  Eng. 

weeldyisi.w.).'] 
A>  -^s adjective: 

1.  Occurring,  performed,  or  appearing  oimm 
in  every  three  weeks. 

2.  Occurring,  performed,  or  appearing  three 
times  in  each  week  :  as,  a  triweekly  newsptipeb 

B.  As  siibst. :  A  newspaper  which  is  pub- 
lished three  times  in  each  week. 

trix-a'-go,  s.  [Lat.  trixago,  irisso^o==A 
plant,  Teucrium  Chcimcedrys  (Linn.).] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Euphrasieae,  akin  to 
Bai'tsia,  but  with  a  fleshy,  oval,  globose  cap- 
sule, and  a  thick  trifld  placenta.  Trixago 
viscosa  is  the  same  as  Bartsia  viscosa, 

trix-id'-e-SB,  s.  pi    [Mod.  Lat.  trixiSt  genit. 
trixid(is);  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -ew.] 
Bot. :  A  tribe  of  Nassaviacese. 

trix'-is,  s.  [Lat.  =  the  castor-oil  plant.) 
Bot. :  The  typical  genus  of  Trixideffi.  Two 
species  are  cultivated  in  Britain,  one  in  gap* 
dens,  the  other  as  a  stove  plant.  ?V«r2» 
brasiliensis  is  given  as  a  remedy  of  excessivB 
menstruation. 

troad,  s.    [Trude.] 

troat.  v.i.    (Troat,  5.]    To  cry,  as  a  buck  In 

rutting  time. 

troat,  8.  [From  the  sound.]  The  cry  of  a 
buck  in  rutting  time. 

tro-car,  tro'-char,  s.  [Fr.  troiscarrS^ 
three- faced,  from  trois  =  three,  and  carre  =  tk 
square,  a  face.) 

Stirg. :  An  instrument  consisting  of  a  pei^ 
forator  or  stylet  and  a  cannula.  After  the 
puncture  is  made  the  stylet  is  withdrawu, 
and  the  cannula  remains  and  affords  a  means 
of  evacuating  from  the  cavity.  Used  iu  case 
of  dropsy,  hydrocele,  &c. 

"  The  hiuidle  of  the  trocar  is  of  wood,  the  cauiiula  of 
silver,  and  the  perforator  of  ateeh"- jS/iar^  .■  Surgerjf, 

tro-cha'-ic,  a.  &  s.  [Lat.  trochaieuSf  fivra 
trochieiis  =  a  trochee  (q.v.).] 

A.  As  adjective: 

Pros. :  Pertaining  to  or  consisting  of  tro- 
chees :  as,  trochaic  verse.  The  trochaic  verse 
used  by  the  Greek  and  Latin  poets  most  com- 
monly consists  of  a  perfect  dimeter,  followed 
by  a  dimeter  wanting  the  last  half  foot 

B.  As  subst. :  A  trochaic  verse  or  measure, 
"  One  poem  cousiateth  only  of  hexameters,  and  aD> 

otliei'  was  entirely  of  iambics,  a  third  of  trochaioa,"-^ 
Dryden:  Juvenal.    {DedicJ 

*  tro-cha'-ic-al,  o.  [Eng.  trochaic  ;  -aX.\  Tiie 
same  as  Trochaic  (q.v.). 

troch'-al,  a.  [Gr.  tpoxo^  (trochos)  =  a  miip 
ning,  a  wheel.]  Wheel-shaped ;  specifically 
applied  to  the  ciliated  disc  of  the  Rotifera. 

tro-cbam'-mi-na,  s.  [Pref.  troc7i(p)-;  Ge, 
afi^tvos  ((iviminos)  =  sandy,  from  o/i/xo;  (ant* 
mos)  =  sand.] 

1.  ZooL :  Wlieel-sand ;  a  genus  of  Foraml- 
nifera.  Shell  simple,  flat,  coiled,  resembling 
smooth  sandy  plaster.  Sometimes,  however, 
it  is  twisted  and  constricted  at  interval!. 
One  species  is  called  Trochammina  gordialis, 
the  Gordiau  Knot,  which  it  resembles;  an- 
other imitates  a  Kotalia,    [Rotalia.] 

2.  Fcdoeont. ;  From  the  CarboniferouB  onp 
ward. 

tri^chS>n'-ter,  «.    [Gr.  rpoj^avr^p  (trochanlSrk 
=  a  mn  nei-,  a  runner  round ;  Tpo^a^w  (troc/wizfi) 
=:  to  run  along.] 
ATiatomy : 

1.  Human:  One  of  two  processes  of  the  femur 
(q.v,).  The  trochanter  major  is  a  thick  tiun* 
cated  process  prolonged  upwards  in  a  line 
with  the  external  surface  of  the  shaft  of 
the  femur;  the  trocJianter  viinor,  a  conical 
rounded  eminence  projecting  from  the 
imsterior  and  inner  aspect  of  the  thigh,  and 
giving  attachment  to  the  tendon  of  the  psoas 
and  iliacus  muscles.  The  trocbanters  give 
insertion  to  the  muscles  which  rotate  the 
thigh. 

2.  Compar. ;  There  is  only  one  troclianter 
in  the  femur  of  the  elephant,  while  there  are 
three  in  that  of  the  Perissodactyla.  The 
term  is  also  applied  to  the  portion  of  the  1^ 
of  an  insect  which  unites  the  long  thigh  tw 
femur  to  the  coxa.  The  trochanter  of  inseetB 
varies  greatly  in  form. 


tSkte,  fS.t,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  fother ;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there ;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;  go,  p&l^ 
or.  wore,  wol^  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  ciire,  unite,  eur.  rule,  full;  try,  Syrian*    «Bt  oo  &=  e;  ey  =  a;  qu  =  kw^ 


trochanterian— trochometer 
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tro-Cll^'-ter'--X-An,  u.  [Eng.  trochanter; 
-ian.] 

Anatk :  Of  or  pertaining  ix)  the  greater  tro- 
chanter.   {Dunglison.) 

tro-chan-ter-ic,  a.    [Eng.  trochanter;  -ic.] 
Anat.,  c&c. ;  Of  or  belonging  to  a  trochanter 
(q.v.X 
trochanteric-fossa,  0. 

A  not. :  A  fossa  at  the  base  and  rather  behind 
the  neck  of  the  trochanter  major.  It  gives 
attachment  to  the  obturator  and  gemelli 
muscles. 

tro-chan-tm'-X-an,  u,.  [Eng,  trochan(ter); 
-iniaii.] 

Anat. :  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  lesser  tro- 
clianter.    {Dunglison.) 

tro'-char,  ».    [Trocar.] 

troch-a-tel'-la,  s.  [Mod.  Lat.,  dimin.  ttoxa 
Lat.  trochus=  a  hoop.] 

Zool. :  A  sub-genus  of  Hellcina,  with  the 
peristome  simple,  expanded,  and  the  shell  not 
callous  beneath.  Known  species,  twenty 
from  the  West  Indies  and  one  from  Venezuela. 

trocbe,  trophe,  s.  [Gr.  Tpoxos  (trochos)  =  a 
running,  a  wheel.]  A  form  of  medicine  in  a 
circular  cake  or  tablet,  or  a  stiff  paste  cut 
into  proper  portions  and  dried.  It  is  made 
by  mixing  the  medicine  with  sugar  and  niuci- 
l^e,  and  is  intended  to  be  gradually  dissolved 
In  the  mouth  and  slowly  swallowed,  as  a 
denmlcent. 

tro'-chee,  s.  [Lat.  trochteus,  from  Gr.  rpoxatos 
(iroc/iaios)  =  (a.)  running,  (s.)  a  trochee,  frOra 
Tpoxd?  (trochos)  =  a  running,  from  Tpe'xw 
(jtreaio)  =  to  run.] 

Pros. :  A  foot  of  two  syllaliles,  of  which  the 
first  ia  long  and  the  second  short :  as  inters 
nation,  &c.  (—  |  v). 

troch-e-i'-do-scope,  s.  [Pref.  (roc?i(o)-;  Gr. 
elSoi;  (e/dos)  =  appeai'ance,  and  o-Kon-ew  (skopeo) 
=  to  see.]    A  fonn  of  colour  top.    [Top.] 

tro-chet^-i-a,  s.  [Named  after  M.  du  Trochet, 
a  French  physiologist.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Dombeyeffi.  Leaves  entire  ; 
calyx  five-parted;  petals  five,  deciduous; 
stamens  many,  combined  below  into  a  tube ; 
capsule  ftve-valved,  five-celled.  Troclietia 
grandiflora,  a  native  of  Mauritius,  is  a 
Bplendid  stove  plant  with  snow-white  flowers. 

•troch'-i-dse,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  trocMus);  Lat. 
fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idte.] 

Zool. :  A  family  of  Gasteropoda  Holostomata, 
now  merged  in  Turbinidae. 

troch'-i-form,  a.  [Mod.  Lat.  trochus^  and 
lat. /orma  =  form.]  ResemblingTrochus(q.v.) 
in  shape.  {IVoodward:  Mollusca  (ed.  Tate), 
p.  271.) 

trSch'-il,  *.  [Trochilus.]  The  same  as 
TaocHiLUs  2  (2)  (q.v.). 

"The  crocodile  .  .  .  opens  his  ehaps  to  let  the  (rocAH 
In  to  iiiek  bia  teeth,  which  gives  it  the  usual  feeding." 
-~Sir  T,  Herbert :  Relations,  &c.,  p.  361. 

•tro-chir-ic,  a.  [Gr.  rpdxtAos  (trochilos), 
from  Tpox6<;  (trochos)  =  a  running ;  rpexta  (trec}w) 
r=to  run.]  Pertaining  to  or  characterized  by 
rotary  motion  ;  having  power  to  draw  out 
or  turn  round. 

"  1  am  adverhised  that  there  Is  one,  which,  by  art 
trochUick,  will  draw  alt  EuKliah  euniamea  of  the  heat 
fftinilies  out  of  the  pit  of  poetry ;  as  Boucher  from 
Busyris,  Percy  from  Ferseua,  iic."—Oa'inden  .-Jiemalns. 

•  tro-chil'-ica,  s.  [Trochilic.J  The  science 
of  rotary  motion. 

"  It  is  requisite  that  we  rightly  understand  some 
principles  in  trochUicka,  or  the  art  of  wheel  instru- 
ments ;  aa  chiefly,  the  relation  betwixt  the  parts  of  a 
wheel,  and  those  of  a  balance."— »'i^A:i7U  ;  Dcedalua, 

Ch.  XIV, 

too-ohir-i-dS9,  3.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat,  trochil(us); 
Lat,  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.] 

Omith. :  Humming-birds  (q.v.),  a  family  of 
Fissirostral  Picarian  Birds,  closely  allied  in 
structure  to  the  Swifts,  but  formerly  classed 
with  theTenuirostres.   ThefamilycontainsllS 

fenera,  confined  to  the  New  World.  The  bill, 
hough  always  very  slender,  is  very  variable  in 
shape  and  size ;  tongue  long,  composed  of  two 
cylindrical  united  tubes,  and  bifid  at  the  tip ; 
it  is  capable  of  being  protruded  for  some  dis- 
tance, the  tongue-bones  with  their  muscles 
being  prolonged  backwards  and  upwards  over 
the  back  of  the  skull ;    the  wings  with  ten 


primaries,  usually  nurrow  and  pointed,  and 
set  in  motion  by  euonnously-developed  mus- 
cles ;  sternum  deeply  keeled;  tail  of  ten 
featheis,  varied  in  sliape,  and  in  many  in- 
stances liiglily  ornauiented ;  tarsi  and  feet 
particularly  small  and  feeble,  unfit  for  pro- 
gression on  the  ground.  The  species'  conse- 
quently seldom  or  never  alight  on  tlie  earth, 
but  prefer  to  settle  on  a  bare  dead  limb  of 
a  tree  or  some  other  projection.  The  eggs 
are  oval  and  white,  and  always  two  in  number. 
According  to  Gould,  restlessness,  irritability, 
and  pugnacity  are  among  tlie  principal  char- 
acteristics of  the  Trochilidai ;  tliey  not  only 
fight  persistently  among  themselves,  but  they 
will  even  venture  to  atuck  much  larger  birds. 
It  is  also  stated  that  they  liave  a  great  dislike 
to  the  large  Hawknioths,  which  they  them- 
selves somewhat  resemble  in  their  flight,  the 
vibration  of  the  wings  producing  in  both  a 
similar  humming  sound. 

tro-chil'-i-um,  s.  [Mod.  Lat.,  dimin.  from 
Lat.  trochilus  =  a  small  bird,  the  golden- 
crested  wren.] 

Entom. :  Clear-wing ;  a  genus  of  jEgeriidib, 
Antennie  simple,  or  in  the  males  ciliated  or 
pectinated,  terminating  in  a  slender  tuft  of 
hairs ;  fore  wings  generally  with  the  basal 
half  transparent ;  hind  wings  wholly  trans- 
parent. Abdomen  slender,  with  an  anal  tutt. 
The  caterpillar  feeds  within  the  stems  of 
currant  bushes,  the  birch,  the  oak,  the  apple, 
various  willows,  <Scc. 

troch'-il-iis,  s.  [Lat.  trochilus  =  a  small  bird, 
perhaps  the  golden-crested  wren,  from  Gj'. 
Tpoxt^os  {trochilos).']    [Trochilic] 

1.  Arch. :  The  same  as  Scotia  (q.v.). 

2.  Ornitholoyy: 

(1)  The  type-genus  of  Trochilidse  (q.v.). 
Tail-feathers  pointed,  wings  short.  Two  species 
are  known — Trochilus  colvhi-is,  inhabiting  North 
America  during  the  summer,  and  migrating  in 
winter  to  Ceutial  Ameiica  and  the  West  India 
islands;  and  T.  alexandn^  from  California  and 
Mexico.  T.  colubT^,  otherwise  known  as  the 
Ruby-throated  Humming-bird,  is  the  only 
species  which  visits  the  United  States,  and 
is  remarkable  for  the  boldness  of  its  migratory 
flight  and  the  wide  extent  of  country  covered. 
It  is  found  in  summer  over  all  the  United 
States,  and  aa  far  north  as  the  57°  of  latitude. 
Its  chin  and  throat  are  of  a  beautiful  ruby-red 
color,  its  back  a  golden  green,  and  the  lower 
surface  whitish ;  the  wings  and  tail  purplish 
brown. 

(2)  Charadrius  melanoeephalus,  a  native  of 
Egypt.  It  is  about  ten  inches  long  ;  general 
hue  slate  colour;  abdomen  and  neck  white, 
head  black,  with  two  white  stripes  running 
from  the  bill  and  meeting  at  the  nape  of  the 
neck,  black  mantle  extending  over  the  shoul- 
ders to  the  tail,  wings  black,  with  a  broad 
transverse  black  band. 

"  Herodotus  [il.  68]  eutera  into  a  detail  of  the  habits 
of  the  crocodile,  and  relates  the  frequently-repeated 
story  of  the  trochilus  entering  the  animal's  mouth 
during  its  sleep  uu  the  baukeof  the  Nile,  and  relieving 
Jt  of  the  leeclies  which  adhere  to  its  throat  The 
truth  of  this  assertion  is  seriously  iinpucued  when  we 
recollect  that  leeches  do  not  abound  in  the  Nile :  and 
the  polite  understauding  said  t'j  subsUt  between  the 
crocodile  and  the  bird  becomes  more  improbable  when 
we  examine  the  manner  in  which  the  throat  of  the 
animal  is  formed  ;  for,  having  no  tongue,  nature  has 
given  it  the  means  of  closnig  it  entirely,  except  when 
m  the  act  of  swallowing ;  and  during  sleep  the  throat 
la  constantly  shut,  though  the  mouth  is  open." — WU- 
kimon:  Mannera  *4  the  EgyiJtiarta  (ed.  Birch),  it 
133,  134. 

*(3)  In  older  classifications,  trochilus  oc- 
curs as  a  trivial  name;  thus  Motacilla  tro- 
chilus(LmQ.)  =  the  willow-wren, 

troch'-ing,  s.  tO.Fr.irocAe=abundle;N'orra. 
Fr.  troche  =  a  branch.]  One  of  the  small 
branches  on  a  stag's  horn. 

•tro-chis'-cus,  *trd'-cliisk,  *tr6'-chist, 

8.    (Lat.  trochiscus;  Gr.  rpoxto-Ko';  (trochiskos) ; 

Fr.  troehisqiie.]    A  kind  of  tablet  or  lozenge; 

a  troche.     The  first  form  is  still  used   in 

Pharmacy. 

"  There  should  be  trocJiisks  likewise  made  of  snakes, 
whose  fleah  dried  is  thoueht  to  have  a  very  opening 
and  cordial  virtue."— Bacon  :  Nat.  Bist,  §  965, 

•  trocll'-ite,  «,     [Gr.   rpoxos  (trochos);   suff. 
•ite.    Named  from  its  wheel-like  appearance.] 
Palivont. :   The  joint   of  the    stalk  of  an 
encrinite. 

troch'-le-a,  s.     [Lat.  =  a  pulley,  from   Gr. 
Tpoxos  (trochos)  =  a  running  ;  rpexo  (trecho)  = 
to  run.] 
*  1.  Mach. :  A  pulley. 


2,  Anat. ;  Anything  grooved  like  a  pulley. 
Specifically : 

(1)  The  trochlea  of  the  humerus  ;  the 
internal  pai-t  of  the  inferior  articular  surface  ol 
the  humerus.  It  articulates  with  the  ulna, 
and  is  grooved  down  the  middle. 

(2)  The  trochlea  of  the  orbit,  a  fibro-cartUft" 
ginous  ring  attached  to  the  frontal  bona. 

tr6ch'-le-g.r,  a.    [Trochlea.] 

1,  Ord.  Lang.:  Resembling  a  pulley ;  pulley 
shaped.    (Rare,  except  in  botany.) 

2.  Aiiat :  Of  or  belonging  to  the  trochlea. 
trochlear-nerve,  s. 

Anat. :  The  Pathetic  nerve  (q.v.) 

troch-le-ar'-is, ».   [Mod.  Lat.]   [Trochlba.J 
Anat. :  The  superior  oblique  mu&cle  of  the 
orbit. 

troch'-le-a-ry,  «.    [Eng.  trochlear;  -j/.] 

Anat.  :  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  trochlea :  e% 
the  trochleary  muscle,  tlie  trochleary  nerve. 

troch'-le-ate,  u.    [Hod.  Lat.  trochleatua,  troa^ 
Lat.  trochlea.] 
Bot. :  Twisted  so  as  to  resemble  a  pulley. 

troch'-o-,  pre/.  [Gr.  rpoxos  (trochos)  =  a  wheel.) 
Circular  ;  having  a  circular,  or  nearly  circular 
form. 

troch-o-car'-pg,,  s.  [Pref.  trocho-,  and  Gr. 
KapTTo?  (karpos) '—  fruit.  Named  from  the 
radiated  arningenient  of  the  cells  in  the  fruit.] 
Bot. :  A  genus  of  Styphelieae.  Austialiail 
shrubs  orsmall  trees,  with  terminal  or  axillary 
spikes  of  white  or  yellow  flowers.  Trochocarpa 
laurina  is  a  very  handsome  greenhouse  shrub. 

tr6-cli09'-er-3,s,  s.  [Pref.  trocho-,  and  (3r. 
Kcpas  (keras)  ~  a  horn.] 

PalcEont. :  A  genus  of  Nautilidse,  with  forty- 
four  species,  from  the  Upper  Silurian  of  Bohe- 
mia. Shell  nautiloid,  spiral,  depressed  ;  some 
of  the  species  are  nearly  flat,  and,  having  the 
last  chamber   produced,    resemble   Lituitea 

(q.V.).^ 

tr6clx-o-9y-a-tha'-9e-8B,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  lat, 
trochocyath(us) ;  Lat.  fem.  pi.  adj.  suff".  •aoeoe,} 
Paloiont. :  A  sub- family  of  Turbinolidae. 
Corals,  with  more  than  one  row  of  pali,  and 
with  an  abnormally  large  number  of  rows  of 
tentacles.  Largely  represented  in  the  Newer 
Secondary  rocks  and  in  the  Tertiary,  and  at 
present  in  the  deep  sea. 

tr6ch-6-9y'-a-tlius,  «.  [Pref,  trocko-,  and 
Lat.  cyathus  =  a  cup.  ] 

Palceont. :  The  typical  genus  of  Trochocya* 
thaceee  (q.v.),  from  the  Jurassic  onward. 

tr6ch-6-93;rs-ti'-te9,  s.  [Pref.  trocho-;  Or. 
Ku'oTts  (kustis)  =  a  bladder,  and  suff!.  -ites,] 

Palceont. :  A  genus  of  Cystoidea,  from  thd 
Primordial  Zone  of  North  America. 

trocli'-6idU  a.&8.  [Pref.  trocho-,  andGr.  ^o« 
(eidos)  =  form,  appearance.] 

A.  As  adjective: 

1,  Geom. :  The  same  as  TRocHoiDAL(q.v,)L 

2.  Zool :  Oonical  with  a  flat  base,  appU^ 
to  shells  of  certain  Foraminifera  and  Gasteeo* 
poda. 

B.  As  substantive : 

1,  Geom, :  The  same  as  Cycloid  (q.v.^ 

2.  Anat.  :  A  trochoidal  articulation^    (TiLa> 

CUOfDAL,  a.] 

tro-chSid'-al,  u.    [Eng.  trochoid ;  =g^] 

1.  Ord.  Lang.  &  Genm.:  Pertaiaing  to  B 
trochoid ;  partaking  of  the  natuyg  of  a  tro- 
choid :  as  the  trochoidal  curves,  aruch  as  the 
epicycloid,  the  involute  of  the  circle,  the  spiral 
of  Archimedes,  &;c 

2.  Anat.:  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  kind  of 
articulation,  in  which  one  bone  is  Inserted  in 
another  like  an  axle-tree,  so  that  there  Ciin  be 
a  motion  like  that  of  a  wheel.  The  first  and 
second  vertebree  of  the  neck  are  thus  artica* 
lated. 

ttroch-o-lf-te?,  8      [Pref.   trocho-,  and  0& 
Attfos  (lithQs)  —  a  stone. 
Pakeoni. :  A  synonym  of  Lituites  (q.v.). 

tro-chom'-e-ter,  s.  [Pref  trocho-,  and  Bng, 
meter  (q.v.).J  An  instrument  for  computii^ 
the  revolutions  of  a  wheel ;  an  odometer. 


t»6h.  bop- ;  po^t,  J6^1 ;  cat,  9ell,  chorus,  fhin,  bengh ;  go,  gem ;  thin,  this ;  sin,  as ;  expect,  Xenophon,  e^ist.    ph  =  C 
-clan,  -tian  =  shan.   -tion,  -sion  =  shim;  -{ion.  -^lon  =  zhim.   -clous,  -tious,  -filous  =  shiis.   -ble.  -die,  &c.  =  b^l*  d^ 
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trSoh-d-smi'-Ii-a,  s.  [Pref.  trocho-,  and  Gr. 
o-jutAij  (smile)  =  a  knife.] 

Pal<^ont.  :  Tlie  typical  genus  of  Troclio- 
smiliaceae  (q.v.).  Species  iiniiievous,  ranging 
from  the  Jurassic  to  the  Tertiary. 

troch-o-smi-li-a'-^e-se,  s.  pi.    [Mod.  Lat. 
tro€hosmUi(a) ;  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  sufT.  -acefc.] 
PalcEont. :  A  sub-family  of  Astvwidaa.     Soli- 
tary coi-als,  ciip-shape^l,  and  with  the  internal 
dissepiments  well  developed. 

trS-chot'-o-ma,  s.  [Mod.  Lat.  trochits,  and 
Gr.  to(j.tJ  ((o)ue}  =  a  notch.] 

Paheont.:  A  genus  of  Haliotidse,  with  ten 
spei'ies,  from  the  Lias  to  the  Coral  Rag  of 
Britain,  Fiance,  &c.  Shell  trochiform,  slightly 
concave  beneath  ;  whorls  flat,  spirally  striated, 
rounded  at  the  out.er  angles  ;  lip  with  a  single 
perforation  near  the  margin. 

troch'-us, ».    [Lat.]    [Trocho-,] 

1.  Zool.  :  A  genus  of  TnrbinidEe,  with  200 
species,  iiniveisally  distributed,  from  low 
water  to  fifteen  fathoms,  tlie  smaller  species 
range  nearly  to  100  fathoms.  Shell  pyra- 
midal, with  a  nearly  fl;it  base  ;  whorls  numer- 
ous, flat,  variously  striated;  aperture  oblique, 
rhombic,  pearly  inside  ;  columella  twisted, 
slightly  truncated;  onter  lip  thin;  oper- 
culum horny,  nuiltispiral  Woodward  enume- 
rates ten  sub-genera,  to  which  Tate  adds  some 
otliers. 

2.  PaUcont. :  Fossil  species  361,  from  the 
Devonian  onwai-d.  Found  in  Europe,  North 
America,  and  Chili. 

teoclE,  *  troke,  v.t.  [Truck,  v.]  To  truck, 
to  baiter ;  to  do  business  ou  a  small  scale. 
(Scotch.) 

"  Troking  and  communing  w'  th&t  Meg  Merrillea."— 
Bcott :  Guy  JIannaring,  ch.  xi. 

tro'-co,  s.  [Sp.  triicos  =  trucks,  a  game  some- 
what resembling  billiards.  (Newman  dt  Uar- 
rettl.)'] 

Games :  An  old  English  game  revived, 
formerly  known  as  "lawn  billiards,"  from 
which  billiards  is  said  to  liave  had  its  oris^in. 
Troco  is  played  on  a  lawn  with  wooden  ball* 
and  a  cue  ending  in  a  spnon-sliaped  iron  pro- 
jection. In  the  centre  of  the  gn-en  there  is 
an  iron  ring  moving  on  a  pivut,  and  the  object 
IS  to  drive  the  ball  through  the  ring.  Points 
are  also  made  by  cannoning.     [Cannon  (2),  s.] 

trod,  pret.  A  pa.  par.  of  v.     [Tread,  vJ] 

t  trod,  trod'-den,  pa.  par.  of  v.    [Tread.] 

•  trode,  pret.  <£  pa.  par.  of  v.     [Tread,  v.] 

*  trode,  *  troad,  s.  [A.S.  trod,  from  tredan 
-=■  to  tread  (q.v,).]    Tread,  footing. 

"  lu  hntiible  (.Inlen  is  footiiiK  iasX, 
Tbe  trnde  ia  nut  so  tickle." 

Spenser .  ShuphetiriU  Calender ;  JvJy. 

tro-eg'-er-ite,  «.    [After  Herr  Troeger ;  suff. 

-ite  {Mlii.).~\ 

Min. :  A  mineral  occurring  in  thin,  tabular 
crystals,  with  walpurgite  and  other  minerals, 
at  the  Wfcisser  Hirsch  mine,  Sclmeelierg, 
Saxony.  Crystallization,  inonorlinic  ;  colour, 
leinnn-yellow.  Compos.  :  a  hydiated  arsenate 
of  uranium  ;  formula  5U2O3,2AsO5-l-20HO. 
tr6e''l3r,  ».    [Trooly.] 

tro-gi'-nse,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  troz,  genit.  tro- 
g(is);  Lat.  fein.  adj.  snff.  -inoB.] 

Entam. :  A  sub-family  of  Scarabeidee,  re- 
senililing  the  Geotrnpinae  in  the  form  of  the 
heaO,  but  the  legs  are  not  adapted  for  bur- 
rowing. They  feed  on  animal  sulistance  on 
the  surface  of  the  ground  or  on  trees.  Tliose 
which  frequent  the  former  situation  are 
cohiuied  like  the  sandy  soil,  and  often  coated 
with  sand.  The  others  are  frequently  metallic, 
and  Ciin  roll  themselves  up  like  a  ball. 

tr6g'-l6-dyt©,  *  trog'-loHlite,  a.  &  a.  [Fr. 
troglodyte,  from  Gr.  TpwvAoSuTT)?  (troglodutes) 
=  onewho  creeps  into  holes,  a  cave-dweiler, 
from  ipiayXr}  {trdgJZ}  =  a  cave,  and  6va>  (duo) 
=■  to  enter,  to  creep  into.] 

A.  As  substantive : 

L  Literally : 

1.  (PL):  The  name  given  by  the  ancient 
Greeks  to  various  races  of  low  civiliziition, 
who  either  excavated  dwelling'!  Th  the  earth  or 
nsed  natural  caverns  as  hal>itations.  Accord- 
ing to  Sti-abo,  they  extended  as  far  west  as 
Mauritania,  and  as  far  east  as  the  Caucasus; 
but  the  best  known  were  those  of  southern 


Egypt  and  Ethiopia.    They  were  said  not  to 
possess  the  power   of   speech— a   rhetorical 
method  of  stating  that  their  language  differed 
from  that   of  tlie    Greeks.      Community  of 
wives  existed  among  them,  and  tlieir  genei-al 
habits  were  rude  and  debused.  At  the  present 
time  the  !nountainous  legions  uf  Arabia  are 
tilled  with  caves  which  have  been  convei'ted 
into    permanent   habittitions    by  half-savage 
tribes  of  Bedouins,  and  it  is  probable  that 
these  belong  to  the  same  race  as  the  troglodytic 
population  of  Ptolemy  and  other  geographers. 
It  was  formerly  thoiiglit  that  cave-dwellers 
were  peculiar  to  Africa ;  but  recent  arch*o- 
logical  di.-icoveries  show  that  they  occurred 
also  in  Europe  and  America,  and  the  pre- 
historic men  of  Central  Europe  and  Britain 
were  to  a  great  extent  troglodytic.  An  int*)rest- 
,    ing  article  on  Troglodyte  Remains  in  Southern 
Morocco  appeared  in  the  Times,  Sept.  22, 1S87. 
•'  Some  a^ithors  maintain  thnt  this  custom  [cauiii- 
balisuil,  and  that  uC  humiin  siiuL-itice,   were   ivldety 
BpretMl  ftiiioiig  the  troi/ludHtea  of  the  Stone  Age."— 
jV.  Joly :  Man  before  ilata.lt,  p.  .155. 

2.  Any  individual  of  the  Anthropoid  genus 
Troglodytes.     [Troglodytes,  2.] 

*  II.  V'lg. :  One  who  lives  in  seclusion  ;  one 
unacquainted  with  the  affairs  of  the  world. 

B,  As  adj. :  Of  or  belonging  to  the  troglo- 
dytes ;  living  in  caves. 

"  The  invertebrate  animals  did  not  nttrnct  tbe 
attentiun  of  the  troglodyte  artists. "—^,  Join:  Han 
be/ore  AtettiU,  p.  301. 

tro-glod'-y-te?,  s.    [Troglodyte.] 

1.  Qrnith.  :  Wren  :  a  genua  of  Troglorlytidje 
or  Troglodytinse,  from  tlie  Neotropical,  Ne- 
arctic,  and  Pali^arctic  regions.  Bill  moderate, 
compressed,  slightly  cui-ved,  without  notch, 
pointed  ;  nostrils  biisal,  oval,  partly  covered 
by  a  membrane ;  wings  very  short,  concave, 
roumiiid ;  tail  generally  short;  feet  strmg, 
middle  toe  united  at  base  to  outer  but  not  to 
middle  toe;  tarsus  rather  hmg ;  claws  long, 
stcmt,  and  curved.  Troglodyte  i-}arv\dus(^  vul- 
garis), the  Wren,  is  British.    [Wren.] 

2.  2ooZ.  ;Agenus  of  Siniiinse  (q.v.).  Head  not 
produred  vertically  ;  arms  not  reaching  more 
than  h;ilf  dt)wn  the  shin  ;  ribs  thirteen  pairs  ; 
OS  intermedium  absent  froui  the  cari)us  ;  no 
is(Oiiatic  callosities  ;  hair  black,  dun,  or  gray. 
The  genus  is  confined  to  the  West  African 
sub-region,  ranging  from  the  coast  about  12° 
north  and  soutli  of  the  equator,  from  the 
Gaml)ia  to  Bengiiela,  and  as  far  inland  as  the 
great  equatorial  forests  extend.  The  numher 
of  species  is  not  accurately  determined  ;  three, 
however,  are  well  known,  anil  have  been 
carefully  described  :  Troglodytes  gcrilla,  the 
Gorilla  ;  T.  niger,  the  Common,  and  T.  calvus, 
the  Bald  Chimpanzee.  There  are  probfibly 
other  species,  since  Livingstone  met  with 
what  he  supposed  to  be  a  new  species  in  the 
forest  region  west  of  the  Nile  [SoKO],  and 
another  has  been  described  by  Gratiolet  and 

AliX.      [KOOLAKAMBA.] 

trog-lo-dyt'-ic,  trog-l6-dyt'-ic-al,  a. 

[Eng.  troglodytifi) ;  -ic,  -icai.]  Pei  taming  or 
relating  to  the  Troglodytes,  their  manners 
or  customs. 

tro-glo-dyt'-i-dae,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  troglo- 
dyt{es) ;  Lat.  feni.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -id(X.] 

Ornith. :  Wrens;  a  family  of  Passerine 
Birds,  with  seventeen  genera  and  ninety-four 
species.  They  are  ratheiabundant  and  varied 
in  the  Neotropicnl  region,  with  a  few  species 
scattered  through  the  Nearctic,  PaUearctic, 
and  parts  of  the  Oriental  region.  The  con- 
stitnti(m  of  the  family  is  by  no  means  well 
determined.    (iValluce.) 

trd-gld-dy-ti'-nsB,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  liat.  troglo- 
dyt(es);  Lat.  fem.  pi.  adj.  sutf.  -in^e.] 

Ornith. :  A  sub-family  of  Tinialiiflse  (q.v.), 
distinguished  by  the  bill  beinghmgand  curved, 
short  in  proportion  to  the  body.  [Troglo- 
dytes, 1.] 

trog'-lo-dyt-ism,  s.  [Eng.  troglodyt(e) ; 
-ism.]  The  state"  or  condition  of  Troglodytes  ; 
the  state  or  custom  of  living  in  caves. 

"  Perhnps  we  shall  not  be  far  wrong  if  we  regard 
Troglodiitism  as  tlie  primitive  stiite  of  all,  or  the 
greAler  part  of  mB.uk,\ut\." —Chambers'  £acyc.,  ix.  557. 

tro'-gon,  s.     [Gr.,  pr.  par.  of  rpioym  (trogo)=s 
to  gnaw.] 
1.  Ornithology : 

(1)  The  type-family  of  Trogonidas  (q.v.), 
with  twenty-four  species,  ranging  from  Para- 
guay to  Mexico,  and  west  of  the  Andes  in 
Ecuador. 
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(2)  Any  individual  of  the  genus  Trogon,  off 
the  family  Trogonidse  (q.v.). 

2.  Palceont. ;  Remains  have  been  found  in 
the  Miocene  of  France.  At  that  exceptionally 
mild  period  in  the  northern  hemisphere  these 
birds  may  have  ranged  over  all  Europe  and 
Noith  America ;  bu^  as  tlie  climate  became 
more  severe  they  were  gradually  restricted 
to  the  tropical  regions,  where  alone  a  suffi- 
ciency of  fruit  and  insect-food  is  found  all  the 
year  round,    (Wallace.) 

tro-gon'-i-dse,  a.  pi  [Mod.  Lat.  trogong 
Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff -idee.] 

Ornith. :  A  family  of  Picarian  Birds,  with 
seven  genera  and  foi-ty-four  species.  They 
are  tolerably  abundant  in  the  Neolro])ical 
and  Oriental  regions  ;  and  are  represented  iu 
Africa  by  a  single  genus.  Bill  shoi  t,  strong, 
with  a  wide  gape ;  tail  generally  long,  iu  some 
sjtecies  very 
long  ;  feet 
small,  and 
often  fea- 
thered almost 
to  the  toes, 
two  of  which 
are  placed  in 
front  and  two 
behind.  They 
form  a  well- 
marked  family 
of  insectivor- 
ous forest- 
haunting 
birds,  of  small 
size,  whose 
dense  puffy 
plumage  exhi- 
bits the  most 
exquisite  tints 
of  pink,  crim- 
son, orange, 
brown,  or  me- 
tallic green, 
often  relieved 
by  delicate 
bands  of  pure 
white.  In  one 
Guatemalan  species,  Pharomacrus  mocinnOf 
the  Long-tailed  Trogon  or  Qnesal  (q.v.),  the 
tail  coverts  are  enormously  leiiKtheneil  into 
waving  plumes  of  rich  metallic  green,  as 
graceful  and  marvellous  as  those  of  the  Birds 
of  Paradise.  Trogoiis  aie  unable  to  use  their 
feet  for  climbing,  and  usually  take  their 
station  on  the  branches  of  a  tree,  dashing  upon 
insects  as  they  fly  past  or  upon  some  fruit  at 
a  little  distance  from  them,  and  returning  to 
their  seat  to  eat  what  they  have  secm-ed. 

tro-gon-ther'-i-tim,  a.  [Gr.  rpwytav  (trogon), 
pr.  par.  of  rpioyja  (trogn)  =  to  gnaw,  and  BTipiot 
(i/icrioji)  =  a  wild  beast.] 

Palceont. :  A  genus  of  Oastoridte,  from  the 
Post-tei-tiaiy  depositH  of  Europe.  It  scarcely 
appears  to  be  generically  distinct  fi-om  Castor 
(q.v.). 

tro-goph'-lce-iis,  s.  [Gr.  t,»[6^  (trdx),  genit. 
Tpioyos  (trogos)  =  a  caterpillar,  and  t^Aoidf 
(j)hloiLs)  =  the  bark  of  trees.] 

Entom. :  A  genus  of  Staphylinldea,  with 
twelve  British  species. 

tro-go-si'-ta,  s.  [Or.  Tpwf  (trox),  genit- 
Tptoyos  (trogos)  =  a  caterpillar,  and  alros  (sitos) 
=  wheat,  corn.] 

Entovi. :  The  typical  genus  <if  Trogositidse 
(q.v.).  Trogosila  maurltunica  is  often  found 
in  meal  bins,  feeding  on  their  contents. 

tro-go-si'-ti-dse,  s.pl.  [Mod.  Lat.  trogoait(a); 
Lat.  fem.  pi.  adj.  sufF.  -idw.] 

Entom. :  A  family  of  Necrophaga,  or  Clavi- 
cornia,  with  three  British  genera,  each  contain- 
ing one  species.  Lower  jaws  with  only  one 
lobe,  and  the  first  joint  of  the  tarsi  reduced  in 
size.  They  are  long  beetles,  with  the  botly 
compressed,  oiten  of  metallic  colours.  About 
150  are  known,  mostly  feeding  on  wood. 

tro-go'-siis,  s.  [Mod.  Ijat.,  from  Gr.  rpia^ 
(trox),  genit.  Tpoiyos  (trogos)  ~  a  gnawer.] 

Palmmt.  :  A  genus  of  Tillotheridfe,  called 
by  Leidy  Anchippotius.  Founded  on  remain* 
from  the  Eocene  of  Wyoming. 

trogue,  8.     [A.S.  trog=iL  trough  (q.v.).] 

Mining:  A  wooden  trough  forming  a  drain, 

Trd'-ic,  a.  [Lat.  Troiciis.]  Of  or  pertaining 
to  ancient  Troy  or  the  Troas ;  Trojan. 


fate,  f&t,  f^e,  amidst,  what,  ^Jl,  father ;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  thSre ;  pine,  pit,  sire,  ^r,  marine ;  go,  pS^ 
or.  wore,  -wgU,  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  oiire,  ^nite,  cur,  r^Ie.  full;  try,  Syrian,    ee^  C3  =  e;  oy  =  a;  «iu  =  knw 
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troi'-lite,  3.  [Aft,ftr  Dnminico  Troili  of Modena, 
Italy;  suff.  -ite (iMiii,).} 

Min. :  An  iron  sulphide  occurring  only  in 
meteorites,  in  disseminated  nodules.  Hard- 
ness, 4'0 ;  sp.  gr.  4*75  to  4'S2  ;  colour,  tombac- 
brown,  resembling  that  of  pyrrhotite  (q.v.); 
streak,  black.  Compos.:  sulphur,  36'36;  iron, 
63'64  =  100,  wliicU  is  equivalent  to  the  ftn*- 
mula  Fe3. 

Tro'-jan,  u,  &  s.  [Lat.  IVojanuj,  from  Tmja 
=  Troy.] 

A.  As  adj, :  Pertaining  or  relating  to  ancient 

Troy  :  as,  the  Trojaii  war. 

B.  As  substantive : 

L  Lit. :  An  inhabitant  of  ancient  Troy. 

II.  Figuraiively : 

1.  A  person  of  ])lnck  or  determination  ;  one 
who  fights  with  a  will ;  a  courageous  endurer : 
as,  He  bore  the  pain  like  a  'IVojan, 

*  2.  A  cant  name  for  an  aged  inferior  or 
equal. 

*  Saiu  the  bntler'a  true,  the  coolc  a  TeverentI  T'rQfan." 

Beauin.  A  Flat.  :  Jfight  IKatter,  il.  L 

*  3.  A  cant  name  for  a  person  of  doubtful 

C&araeter. 

"  I'here  nre  other  TYfifang  that  thoa  dreamest  not 
ot"— .SAaAtap. .-  1  Henry  jr.,  ii.  1. 

trdke,  v.i.    [Trock.] 

teSke,  s.    [Troke,  v.] 

1.  The  act  of  trucking;  excZiange,  taxter, 
dealings,  intercourse,  truck. 

2.  A  trinket ;  a  small  ware. 
troll  (1),  s.    [Troll,  v.] 

•  1.  The  act  of  going  rotind  ot  moving 
limnd ;  routine,  repetition. 

"Thetroiiof  their  table."— flurta;  /Vencft  Kevot. 

2.  A  song,  the  parts  of  which  are  sung  in 
gnccession ;  a  round. 

3.  A  reel  on  a  fishing-rod. 

4.  A  trolly. 

"This  'coach*  la  a  low  beach-cart,  used  fai  the  con- 
veyance of  the  flnh  from  the  aeaslile :  it  Is  propevly 
called  a  frol^,  aud  owee  the  origiu  of  its  coiiatt-uctiou 
to  the  narrowness  of  the  streets  aforesaid." — Jltust, 
itondon  Nem.  Sept.  28, 1861,  p.  KiS. 

troll-plate,  s. 

JSaeh. :  A  rotating  disc  employed  to  effect 
tiie  simultaneous  convergence  or  divergence 
of  a  number  of  objects  ;  such  as  sci'ew-dies  in 
a  stock,  or  the  jaws  of  a  universal  chuck. 

•roU  (2),  trdld,  trolld.  trow,  s.     [Old 

Norse  troll ;    Sw.   troll ;   Dan.   irold  =  giant, 
monster,  spectre,  unearthly  being.    ((7rimm : 
IkiU.  MythoL  (ed.  Stallybrass),  \u  627.)] 
Scandinavian  Mythology: 

1.  A  comprehensive  term,  embracing  super- 
natural beings  of  widely  different  character. 

"We  come  across  minierous  Approximations  and 
overt  aiipinga  between  the  giaut-legend  and  those  of 
dwarfs  aud  wateraprites,  as  the  comprehensive  name 
trail  in  Scaudln;iviau  traditiou  wuiild  of  itself  iiidi- 
•ate. "— ^imm .'  Daut,  iIythol.{ed.  Stallybrass),  it  5Q2. 

2.  A  ginnt  or  giantess  endowed  with  super- 
natural powers. 

3.  A  witch,  a  sorceress  ;  a  night-riding  hag. 
Sometimes  extended  so  as  to  include  the 
Vftlkyres. 

**  I  saw  thee  ride  on  the  hnrdle,  loose-haired,  loose- 

grt.  iu  troll' M  garb."— eriT/un;  Deui,  Jii/Otoi.   (ed. 
Aliyhrass),  ill.  l,05i. 

troU-flower.  & 

Bot, :  TroUius  europceus, 

troll,  *troole,  *troul,  *troiiIe,  *trowl, 
•trowle,  v.t.  &  i.  [O.  Fr.  trolter^  tranter  = 
to  run  hither  and  thither,  to  range  or  hunt 
out  of  order ;  Fr.  trdter  —  to  lead,  to  drag 
abont,  to  ramble,  to  stroll  about,  from  Ger. 
Prollen  =  to  roll,  to  troll ;  cogn.  with  O.  Dut. 
froZ/e)t  =  to  troll  ;  Low  Ger.  dnden  =  io  roll, 
to  troll;  cf.  Wei.  trol  —  a.  cylinder,  a  roll; 
trolio  =  to  roll,  to  trundle  ;  trolyn  =  a  roller ; 
troelli  =  to  whirl ;  troell  =  a  whirl,  wheel,  reel, 
pulley,  or  screw;  2roaw2= turning,  revolving; 
Iro  =  a  tuTD^I 

A.  Transitive: 

*  1.  To  move  In  a  circular  direction ;  to 
turn  or  roll  about. 

*To  dreaa,  aud  troU  the  tongne,  and  roll  the  eye." 
Milton  :  r.  L^  xi  630. 

•  2,  To  circulate  or  paas  round,  as  a  vessel 
Ofliqnor  at  table. 

"Give  me  a  man,  that  when  he  goes  hanging  crlea 
UwbI  the  blaclc  bowl  to  m&."—Beaui/t.  A  FLaU: 
Knight  of  Burning  J'eatle,  ii. 


*  3.  To  circulate  abroad ;  to  spread  the 
name  or  fame  of. 

•*  All  toUKuea  shall  trnule  you  in  acecula  aceadorum.'' 
•^Beaum.  £  Met.  ;  Philaster,  v 

4.  To  sing  the  parts  of  in  succession,  the 
voices  succeeding  each  other  at  regular  in- 
tervals with  the  same  melody ;  to  sing  in  a 
full,  jovial  voice. 

"  Will  you  troll  the  <«tch  ?" 

ahakesp. :  Tempest,  iii.  2. 

*  5.  To  angle  for ;  hence,  to  entice,  to  allure, 
to  draw  on. 

"He  .  .  .  trowtt  and  baits  him  with  a  «obler  prey." 
—Bammond:  Sermoru,  vol.  iv..  ser.  vilL 

6.  To  angle  in  ;  to  iish  in. 

**  With  patient  angle  trolls  the  finny  deep, 
Or  drives  his  veut'rous  plougli share  to  the  ateep." 
Qoldamith  :  Traoeller. 

B.  Intransitive: 

*  1.  To  go  round ;  to  move  or  turn  round ; 
to  roll  along. 

"•  Wliere  gilded  chairs  and  coaches  throng, 
Aud  jostle  as  tliey  trowl  along." 

Swift :  lian  Smedley't  Petition. 

*  2.  To  stroll,  to  ramble. 

*  3.  To  move  quickly  ;  to  wag. 

••Fill  him  hut  a  Louie,  it  will  make  his  tongue  (rouZe." 
/''.  Beaumont :  Exaltation  of  Ale. 

4.  To  take  part  in  a  catch  or  round,  the 
voices  succeeding  each  other  at  regulated 
intervals  with  tlie  same  melody. 

5.  To  angle  with  a  rod  and  line  running  on 
a  reel  (q.v.). 

"  I  vaiuly  trolled  for  plkeJ^—Field,  Oct.  29. 1887. 

trol-le-ite,  s,  [After  H.  G.  Trolle  Waclit- 
meister,  the  Swedish  chemist  :  suff.  -ite 
(Min.).] 

Mill. :  An  amorphous  mineral,  with  com- 
pact texture.  Hardness,  below  CO  ;  sp.  gr. 
3"10 ;  lustie,  somewhat  vitreous  ;  colour,  pale 
green.  Couipos. :  phosphoric  acid,  47'8;  alu- 
mina, 46'2;  water,  6'0  =  ieo,  corresponding 
with  the  formula,  AlsOyPOg-f  ^Al20'),3HO. 
Found  in  au  iron  mine  at  Westana,  Scania, 
Sweden. 

trdll'-er,  s.    [Eng.  troUj  v. ;  -er.]    One  who 

trolls, 

trol'-ley",  trol'-ls^,  s.    [Troll,  v.] 

1.  A  form  of  truck  which  can  be  tilted  over 
by  removing  pins  which  attach  it  to  tlie 
frame. 

"The  ti-ain  consists  of  three  cars  couyiled  together 
and  a  trolley  for  luggage  or  goods.'— iiiii/u  Telegraph, 
Sept.  2, 1887. 

2.  A  narrow  cart  which  can  be  either  driven 
by  the  hand  or  drawn  by  an  animal. 

3.  [Electkic-teollet  ;  Teolley-bailway.] 

trolley-car,  ».  [Teolley-eailway.] 

trolley-line,  ■.  Tlie  railway  on  which 
electric  trolley  cars  are  run. 

trolley-railway,  s.  A  system  of  elec- 
tric street  and  road  railways  which  Is  now 
rapidly  being  introduced  in  the  United  States 
and  parts  of  Europe.  The  current  of  electricity 
is  conveyed  on  a  copper  wire,  usually  overhead, 
thou?;h  iu  some  cases  underground.  In  contact 
with  this  wire  runs  a  Trolley,  or  small  revolving 
wheel,  which  is  connected  by  a  conductor  with 
the  electric  motor  in  the  car,  and  supplies  the 
current  necessary  to  the  motion  of  tho  car. 
Great  speed  can  be  attained,  if  necessary. 
[Electeic-railway,  Electric-trolley.] 

trolley-'wrire,  ■.    [Teol ley-railway.] 
troll'-ixkg,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.    [Troll,  v.] 

A,  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  &  partidp.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  As  subst. :  The  act  of  one  who  trolls ; 
specifically  applied  to  a  method  of  fishing  for 
pike  with  a  rod  and  line  and  with  a  dead  bait, 
such  as  a  gudgeon,  spoon-bait,  &c. 

"  Trolling  with  a  dead  bait  or  spoon  may  result  in  a 
heavy  trout,  if  not  a  pike."— /^em,  Jan.  16,  1886. 

trdl'-li-iis,  «•  |,Latinised  from  Sw.  troll 
(q.v.)-J 

Bot. :  Globe-flower  (q.v.) ;  a  genus  of  Helle- 
boreai  (q.v.).  Erect  perennial  herbs,  with 
alternate  palmately-dobed  or  cut  sepals,  five 
to  fifteen,  coloured;  petals  five  to  fifteen, 
small,  linear,  flat,  with  a  pit  above  the  con- 
tracted base ;  stamens  numerous,  follicles 
five  or  more.  Known  species  nine,  from  the 
North  Temperate  and  Arctic  zones. 

•  troU'-ol,  v.t.  or  i.  [A  rednpl.  of  troll,  v. 
(q.v.).]  To  troll ;  to  sing  in  jovial,  rollicking 
manner. 


trSl'-lop,  s.  [Prob.  from  troll,  v.,  and  per- 
haps a  contraction  of  troll-about.]    [Trull.] 

1.  A  woman  loosely  dressed ;  a  slattern, 
a  drab,  a  slut,  a  woman  of  bad  character. 

"  Yet  the  virtuous  virgin  resolves  to  run  away  wltb 
him,  to  live  auioug  banditti,  to  wait  upuu  ills  troUqn 
if  Bhti  had  no  other  way  of  enjoying  his  company.*^ 
Ladj/  M.  W,  Montagu:  latter,  June 23,  1754. 

2,  A  loose  hanging  i-ag.    (^B^ic\^ 

*  trol-lop-ee', ».    [Trollop.]   A  loose  drees 

tor  females. 

"There  goes  Mrs.  Roundabout  — I  meau  the  fet 
lady  Iu  the  lute-strlug  trollopee."—Goldamitri:  Ths 
Bee.  No.  ii. 

trol'-lop-lsh,  o.  [Eng.  trollop;  -ish.]  Like 
a  trollop  or  slattern  ;  slovenly. 

trol'-ldp-3^,  a.  [Eng.  trollop;  -y.]  Slatternly, 
slovenly. 

"  A  troUopy Aookixi^  mald-^ervantL" — Jaaui  Auatom: 
Mansfield  Park,  ah.  xxvlL 

trol'-l^,  s.    [Trolley.] 

*  trol'-m^-diime^,  a,    (ft.  ffmuhvnade/mM^ 

pigeon-hole :  trou  =  a  hole,  and  moKiame  =ft 
lady.]  An  old  English  game;  pigeon-holes; 
nine-holes. 

"  A  fellow  I  hare  known  to  %o  about  with  trolmff' 
dnm^:  I  knew  hiin  once  a  servant  of  the  prluca"-* 
Shakeip.  :  Winter's  Tale,  iv.  2. 

trom-bid'-S-des,  trom-bl-di'-i-des,  s.pl 
[Mod.  Lat.  trombidixim ;  Lat.  masc  or  fem, 

adj.  sulf.  -ides.] 

Zool. :  Harvest-mites ;  an  extensive  family 
of  Acarina.  Body  stout,  round,  or  oval, 
often  somewhat  oblong,  frequently  broader 
before  than  behind ;  sometimes  densely  clothed 
with  a  liiud  of  pubescence ;  the  two  hinder 
pairs  of  legs  far  removed  from  the  two  fore 
pairs  ;  eyes  two.  Tliey  are  generally  of  some 
shade  of  red,  often  bright  vermilion,  some- 
times more  or  less  spotted  with  brown  or 
black.  There  are  several  genera,  some  of 
wlii(di  feed  on  the  juices  of  plants,  others 
attack  man  and  tho  lower  animals. 

trom-bid'-i-tim,  s.  [Etym.  doubtful ;  Agas- 
siz  gives  Tpojut^uSij^  (trovibodes)  =  timid.  This 
word  is  not  found  in  Liddell  &  Scott ;  it  occurs 
in  Stcphanus  (Thesaurus  Gr(ec(^  Linguce,  edd. 
Hase  &  DindorO,  with  the  remark  that  it  is 
probably  a  niiswriting  for  oTpo)u,pw6ijs  (sirom* 
bodes)  =  like  a  spiral  snail-shell.] 

Zool. :  The  type-fjenus  of  Trombidides  (q.v.), 
with  many  species,  some  of  which  in  their 
larval  stages  aie  parasitic.  The  genus  Leptiia 
is  founded  on  the  larvje  of  several  species  of 
Trombidium.    [Scarlet-mite.] 

trom'-bo-lite,  «.    [Thrombolite.] 

trom-bone',  s.  [Ital.,  augmentative  of  tromba 
=  a  trumpet  (q.v.).] 

1.  Music: 

(1)  A  large,  deep  and  loud-toned  instrument 
of  the  trumpet  Kind,  the  name  being  an 
augmentative  of  tromba.  It  consists  of  two 
tubes,  so  constructed  that  one 

may  slide  in  and  out  of  tlie 
other,  and  thus  form  one  tube 
that  can  be  lengthened  at  will 
and  made  of  varying  pitch. 
There  are  three  kinds  of  trom- 
bones, called  after  their  com- 
pass the  alto,  tenor,  and  bass 
trombones.  Soprano  trom- 
bones have  also  been  marie, 
but  they  are  rarely  used.  The 
alto  trombone  has  a  comjiass 
of  more  than  two  octaves  and 
a  half,  end  is  also  known  as 
the  trombone  in  e  5.  It  is 
written  in  the  c  clef,  thiid 
line.  The  tenor  trombone  is 
also  known  as  the  trombone 
in  B  0.  It  is  written  on  the  o 
clef,  fourth  line.  The  bass 
trombone  is  the  lowest  of  all 
in  its  range  of  notes,  and  is 
known  as  tho  EO.  It  is  writ-  trombone. 
ten  on  the  f  clef ;  is  an  octave 
lower  than  the  alto,  and  a  fifth  lower  than  the 
tenor.  Some  of  these  instruments  are  fitted 
with  pistons,  whence  they  are  called  valve- 
trombones. 

(2)  A  powerful  reed  stop  in  the  organ,  of 
eight  feet  or  sixteen  feet  scale  on  the  manuals 
and  sixteen  feet  or  thirty-two  feet  on  the 
pedals. 

2.  Ordn.  :  A  form  of  blunderbuss  for  boi^ 
service. 


t^^  bo^;  p6^t,  J6^1;  cat,  9011,  chorus,  9hixi,  benph;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a^;  expect,  Xenophon.  exist,    -mg. 
^^an.  -tian  =  shaiu   -tion,  -sion  =  shun;  -tion,  -$ion  =  zhiin.   -olous,  -tious.  -sious  =  shiis.   ~ble.  -die.  oic  =  belt  del* 
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trom'-mel,  s.    [Etym.  dou"btful.] 

MeiaZl. :  A  form  of  buddle  or  machine  for 
separating  the  richer  portions  of  slimes  from 
the  worthless. 

tro-mom'-e-ter,  s.  [Gr.  rpofxaq  (tTomos)  =  & 
trembling,  and /leTpoi/  (metro7i)  =  a,  measure.] 
Physics :  An  instrument  for  measuring 
eartli- tremors.  It  usually  consists  of  a  pen- 
dulum or  pendulums,  with  means  for  observ- 
ing the  oscillations  on  a  micromatic  scale. 
(Milne:  Earthquakes,  eh.  xix.) 

tromp  (1),  ^  trompe  (1),  s.    [Ft.] 

MetaU.:  The  water-blowing  engine;  used 
as  a  furnace-blast  in  Savoy,   Carniola,   and 

I  some  parts  of  America.  Water  from  a  reser- 
voir flows  through  a  pipe,  which  is  contracted 
just  below  the  reservoir  to  divide  the  stream 
into  a  shower,  and  has  oblique  perforations, 
through  which  air  entei-s  and  is  carried  down 
by  the  water,  which  impinges  upon  a  plate  in 
a  drum,  separating  the  air  which  is  com- 
pressed in  the  upper  part  of  the  drum,  flow- 
ing through  a  pipe  to  the  blast-pipes. 

•  tromp  (2),  *  trompe  (2),  s.  [Fr.  trompe.} 
A  trump,  a  trumpet. 

"  Withouten  trojnp  waa  proclamation  made." 

Thornton  :  Castle  of  Indolence,  1.  28. 

•  tr5m'-pn»  5.  [O.  Fr.  trompille.]  An  aper- 
ture in  a  tromp.    (Webster.) 

•  tromp-our,  s.    [O.  Fr.]    A  trumpeter. 

*'  The  trompouret  with  the  loud  miustralsie." 
^  Chaucer:  Flower  &  Leaf. 

tron,  s.    [Trone.  ] 

1.  A  steelyard  balance. 

2.  A  wooden  air-shaft  in  a  mine, 

tro'-na,  s.    [An  Arabic  name.] 

Min. :  A  monoclinic  mineral,  mostly  occur- 
ring fibrous  or  massive.  Hardness,  2*5  to  3; 
sp.  gr.  2'11 ;  lustre,  vitreous ;  colour,  grayish 
to  white  ;  translucent ;  taste,  alkaline.  Com- 
pos. :  carbonic  acid,  40'2  ;  soda,  37 'S  ;  water, 
22-0  =  100,  which  yields  the  formula,  2NaO, 
3CO2  -i-  4H0.  First  found  and  used  by  the 
Arabs  at  Suckenna,  Fczzan,  Africa. 

•  tron'-age  (age  as  ig),  s.  [Eng.  tron{e)  (3) ; 
•age.]  A  toll  or  duty  paid  for  weighing  wool ; 
the  act  of  weighing  wooL 

•  tron'-a-tor,  s.  [Low  Lat.,  from  O.  Fr.  trone 

=  a  steelyard.]    An  officer  in  London  whose 
duty  was  to  weigh  wool. 

•  tronclL-ouxi,  s.    [Truncheon.] 

•  tron'-OO,  a.  [Ital.,  for  troncato,  pa.  par.  of 
ironcare  =■  to  cut  off,  to  suppress ;  Lat. 
iruTico.] 

Music :  Cut  off,  made  ^ 
short ;  a  terra  directing 
a  souiid  to  be  cut  short, 
or  just  uttered  and  then 
discontinued. 

tron-con-Se  de- 

mem'-bre,  a.    [Fr.) 

Her. :  Said  of  a  cross 
or  other  bearing  cut  in 
pieces  and  separated, 
though  still  reserving 
the  form  of  the  cross,  or  other  bearing. 

•  trone  (1),  s.    [Throne.] 

trone  (2),  s.  [Etym.  doubtful]  A  small  drain. 
(Prov?) 

•  trone  (3),  *trdnes,  s.  [Low  Lat.  trona;  O. 
Fr.  iTonely  tronea^i  =  a  balance,  a  weight,  from 
Lat.  truti-na  =  a  balance.]  A  kind  of  steel- 
yard or  beam  formerly  used  for  weighing 
heavy  commodities. 

*  trone-weight,  s.  An  ancient  Scottish 
weight  used  fur  many  home  productions,  as 
wool,  cheese,  butter,  &c.  In  this  weight  the 
'  pound  differed  in  various  counties  from 
21  oz.  to  2S  oz.  avoirdupois.  The  later  tron 
stone  or  standard  weight  contained  16  tron 
pounds,  the  tron  pound  being  equivalent  to 
1-3747  lbs.  avoirdupois. 

tro6'-lyf  s.    [Native  name.] 

Bot. :  Manicaria  sacdfera.    [Mantcaria,] 

trodp,  *  trip,  *  troope.  *  troupe,  s.  [Fr. 
troupe  (O.  Fr.  trope),  from  Low  Lat.  tropus, 
prob.  from  Lat.  turha  =  a  crowd  ;  Sp.  &  Port. 
tropa;  O.  Ital.  troppa;  Ital.  truppa;  Dut 
fr(wp;  Dan.  trop;  Sw.  tropp;  Ger.  trupp.] 


L  Ordinary  Language : 

1,  A  collection  of  people ;  a  crowd,  a  com- 
pany, a  number,  a  multitude. 

■*  Aa  the  slow  beaat,  with  heavy  strength  eudued. 
In  Bome  wiiie  field  by  troops  of  boya  pui-sued," 

Pope ;  Homer ;  Iliad  xi.  683. 

2.  A  body  of  soldiers.  (Generally  used  in  the 
plural,  and  signifying  soldiers  in  general, 
whether  few  or  many,  and  including  infantry, 
cavalry,  and  artillery.) 

"  Whether  yond  troops  are  friends  or  enemy." 
Shakesp. :  Ju/ius  Casar,  v.  1. 

*  3.  A  company  or  assemblage  of  people. 
*'  Before  the  merry  troop  the  minstrels  play'd." 

Dryden :  Flower  A  Leaf,  352. 

*  4.  A  band  or  company  of  performers ;  a 
troupe. 

n.  Technically: 

1.  Mil. :  In  cavalry,  the  unit  of  formation, 
forming  the  command  of  a  captain,  consisting 
usually  of  sixty  ti'oopers,  and  corresponding 
to  a  company  of  iuiautry. 

2.  Music: 

(1)  A  march  in  quick  time. 

"  When  the  drums  and  flfes  sounding  a  troop 
Oft  they  briskly  Bot."  D^oe. 

(2)  The  second  beat  of  the  drum  as  the 
signal  for  marching, 

troop-bird,  s.  The  same  as  Troopial 
(q.v.). 

*  troop-meal,  adv.  By  troops,  in  troops, 
in  crowds. 

"  So  troop-meal,  Troy  pursued  awhile." 

Chaprnan  :  Homer ;  Iliad  xvIL  634. 

troop-ship,  s.  A  ship  for  the  conveyance 
of  troops ;  a  transport. 

"Then  we  steer  close  Alongside  of  her  Majesty's 
^eat  troopship  the  Crocodile,  full  of  ttme-explred 
and  invalid  soldiers."— />ai/j/  Telegraph,  Dae  4, 1885. 

trodp,  v.i.    [Troop,  s.] 

1.  To  collect  in  crowds ;  to  assemble  or 
gather  in  numbers. 

"  Nor,  while  they  pick  them  up  with  busy  bill, 
The  Uttl«  trooping  birds  unwisely  scares." 

Tliomson :  Spring,  136. 

2.  To  march  in  a  body  or  company. 

*'  Nor  do  I  ns  nn  enemy  to  peace. 
Troop  in  the  throngs  of  military  men." 

SJiakesp. :  2  Henry  I  V„  f  t.  1. 

*  3.  To  march  in  haste.  (Generally  followed 
by  0/.) 

••  At  whose  approach  ghosts  ... 
Troop  home  to  chnrchynrds." 

Shakesp.  :  Midsummer  Night's  Dream,  UL  2. 

*  4.  To  associate. 

"  A  snowy  dove  trooping  with  crows." 

Shakesp. :  liomeo  &  JtUiet,  L  6. 

tro6p'-er,  s.    [Eng.  troop;  -er.] 

1,  A  private  soldier  in  a  body  of  cavalry ;  a 
horse-soldier. 

'*  His  old  troopers,  the  Satans  and  Beelzebubs  who 
bad  shared  his  crimes,  aud  who  now  shared  hia  perils, 
were  ready  to  be  the  commiiions  oi  his  flight"— JAoc- 
aidap  :  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xiii. 

2.  A  troop-ship  (q.v.). 

"The  high,  white  Bides  of  the  trooper,  swarming 
with  Mte,"— Daily  Telegraph.  Dec.  4, 1835. 

tro6'-pi-al,  s.  [Ft.  troupiaU,  from  troupe=a, 
troop,  from  their  habit  of  assembling  in  lai^e 
flocks.] 

Omith. :  A  popular  name  for  several  species 
of  the  genus  Icterus ;  often  extended  to  the 
sub-families  Icterin»  and  Agelainae.  All  the 
troopials  are  American,  and  in  some  respects 
resemble  the  Starlings  and  in  others  the 
Finches  of  the  Old  World.  In  the  Icterinae 
the  prevailing  colours  of  the  plumage  are 
yellow  and  black,  and  the  species  are  also 
known  as  Orioles,  The  Common  Troopial, 
Icterus  vulgaris,  is  about  ten  inches  long ; 
back  and  alidomen  yellow ;  head,  neck,  breast, 
and  tail  black ;  white  band  on  wings.  The 
Orchard  Troopial,  I.  spLrius,  resembles  the 
Baltimore  Oriole  (q.v.)  in  general  appearance, 
but  is  slenderer  in  form. 

tro6p'-mg,  pr.  par.  or  a.    [Troop,  v.] 

^  Trooping  the  colours : 

Mil. :  A  ceremony  observed  in  garrisons, 
when  the  whole  of  the  guards  are  paraded 
previous  to  marching  to  their  respective  posts. 
These  bodies  are  formed  in  line,  on  the  flank 
and  in  front  of  which  the  colour  is  placed, 
protected  by  sentries.  The  band  faces  it  on 
the  opposite  flank.  After  the  guards  are 
inspected,  &c.,  the  band  advances  in  slow 
time  to  the  colour,  which  is  now  provided 
with  an  escort ;  and,  finally,  tlieband,  escort, 
and  colour  pass  between  fclie  opened  ranks  of 
the  guards  in  a  series  of  single  files  until  the 


other  flank  of  the  line  is  reached.  The  coloorfc 

are    saluted    by    presenting   arms,  and   th« 
guards  march  past. 

tro6st'-lte,  s.  [After  Prof.  G.  Troost,  of  Nash- 
ville, Teunessee;  suff.  -ite  {Min.).] 

Mm. :  A  variety  of  Willemite  (q.v.),  occar^ 
ring  in  large  opaque  crystals,  which,  are 
mostly  impure  from  the  presence  of  iron  and 
manganese.  Found  with  franklinite,  &c.,  in 
the  State  of  New  Jersey. 

tro-pBO-o-la'-je-Ee,  s.  pi.     [Mod.  Lat.  tro' 
p(sol(um);  Lat.  fem.  pi.  adj.  sulK  -aceoi.] 

Bot. :  Indian-cresses ;  an  order  of  Hypogyn- 
ous  Exogens,  alliance  Malvales.  Smooth,  twist- 
ing or  twining  herbs  of  tender  texture  and 
acrid  taste.  Peduncles  axillary,  one-flowered. 
Sepals  three  to  five,  generally  with  valvate 
sestivation,  the  upper  one  with  a  long  spur; 
petals  normally  five,  yellow,  scarlet,  oi-ange, 
rarely  blue,  sometimes  reduced  to  two  or 
even  one,  convolute  in  aestivation;  stamens 
six  to  ten  ;  anthers  two-celled ;  style  one ; 
stigmas  three  to  five;  ovary  one,  three- 
cornered;  three  or  five  carpels;  ovules  soli- 
tary ;  fruit  indehiscent ;  seeds  large,  without 
albumen,  filling  the  cell  in  which  they  are. 
Known  genera  five,  species  forty-three.  (Lind' 
ley.)  All  from  the  temperate  parts  of  America, 
The  order  was  formed  by  the  elevation  of  the 
tribe  TropEeolete  [I] ;  now  most  botanists  are 
reverting  to  the  old  arrangement. 

tr6-p£e-O'-le-0B,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  tropcdol(win^i 
Lat.  fein.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -ecu.] 
Botany : 

1.  A  tribe  o£  Geraniacese,  the  equivalent  of 
the  order  Tropseolacese  (q.v.).    (Ju^sieu,  <£c.) 

2.  The  typical  tribe  of  Tropseolaceie,  having 
irregular  flowers  and  pendulous  ovules. 

tro-pse-ol'-ic,  a.  [Mod.  Lat.  tropcBol{um)g 
'ic.]    Derived  from  tropEeolum. 

trop£eolic-acld,  s. 

Ckem. :  An  acid  extracted  from  the  herb 
and  seed  of  Tropceolurti  majus,  by  heating  with 
alcohol.  It  crystallizes  in  slender  needles,  in- 
soluble in  water,  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether. 

tro-p0S-6-liim,  trdp-ss-o'-lum.  s.     [Gr, 

TpoTTttioi/  (trnpaion)  =  a  trophy.    So  named 
from  its  peltate  leaves.] 

Bot.:  Indian-cress  or  Nasturtium;  the 
typical  genus  of  Ti-opseolacea;  (q.v.).  Calyx 
five-parted,  the  upper  lobe  spurred;  petala 
normally  five,  unequal,  tlie  three  lowest  small 
or  wanting ;  stamens  eight,  free ;  carpels  three, 
kidney -shaped ;  fruit  roundish,  furrowed,  in- 
dehiscent,  the  seed  large,  filling  the  celL 
Climbing  plants  from  South  America.  About 
twenty-seven  species  are  cultivated  in  gar* 
dens.  Those  best  known  are  TropcBOlum 
majus,  the  great,  and  T.  mimis,  the  small, 
Indian-cress  or  Nasturtium.  The  leaves  of 
the  first  are  peltate,  nerved,  orbicular,  some- 
what lobed,  the  nerves  not  mucronate ;  pe- 
tals obtuse.  It  was  brought  at  fii-st  from 
Peru.  The  second  species  is  smaller  than  the 
last,  with  peltate  nerves,  orbicular  leaves, 
deep  yellow  flowera,  streaked  with  orange  and 
red.  The  berries  of  both  species  are  gathered 
when  green  and  made  into  a  pickle,  and  used 
also  as  a  garnish  for  dislies.  T.  tricolontm  is 
a  highly  ornamental  species,  having  the  calyx 
wavy,  scarlet,  tipped  with  black,  and  lie 
petals  yellow.  T.  canariense  is  a  climbing 
variety  knov/n  as  the  Canary  creeper.  Of  late 
years  florists  have  succeeded  in  obtaining  end> 
less  varieties  of  colours  of  tropaeoluiu. 

tro-par'-i-on,  s.    [Troperion.] 

trope,  s.  [Lat.  tropus  =  a  figure  of  speech,  a 
trope,  from  Gr.  Tpon-os  itropos)  =  a  tuining,  a 
turn  or  figure  of  speech,  from  rpeVw  {trepo)  =s 
to  turn;  Fr.  trope;  Sp.  &  Ital.  tropo.] 

1.  Rliet. :  A  figurative  use  of  a  word ;  a  word 
or  expression  used  in  a  difl'erent  sense  from 
that  which  it  properly  possesses,  or  a  woni 
changed  from  its  original  signification  to 
another  for  the  sake,  of  giving  life  or  eniphasia 
to  an  idea,  as  when  we  call  a  stupid  fellow  an 
ass,  or  a  shrewd  man  a  fox.  Tropes  are  cliiefljr 
of  four  kinds:  metaphor,  metonymy,  synec- 
doche, and  irony  (see  these  words);  but  to 
these  may  be  added  allegory,  prosopopoeia, 
antonomasia,  and  perhaps  some  othei-s. 

"  Figures  of  words  are  commonly  called  tropes,  moA 
coDKiBt  in  a  word's  being  employed  to  siguinr  soma- 
thing  that  is  different  from  its  original  and  primitivai 
BO  that  if  you  alter  the  word,  you  destroy  the  figure."— 
Blair:  Rhetoric  lect.  44. 


Ekte,  lat,  fare,  amidst,  wliat,  faU,  fother;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot, 
or,  wore,  wplf;  work,  who,  son ;  mute,  cub.  ciire,  qnlte,  cur,  rule,  t&a ;  try,  Syrian,    sa,  oe  =  e ;  ey  =  a :  qu  =  kw. 


troper— tropicoris 
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•2.  Roman  Ritual:  Tlie  name  given  to 
▼ersea  suug  at  High  Mass,  before  or  after,  and 
Bometimes  in  tlie  middle  of  the  lutioit. 
Tropes  were  introduced  by  the  monks  as  early 
BS  A.D.  1000,  but  were  removed  fVom  the 
Missal  on  its  revision  under  Pius  V.  (1506-72). 

trop'-er,  s.    [Th.operion.) 

tro-per'-i-on,  tro-par'-i-on,  trop'-er,  a. 

[Trope.] 

Roman  Ritual :  A  book  containing  the  tropes 
[Trope,  2.],  but  frequently  used  also  foi-  a 
book  containing  Sequences.  The  word  Tro- 
perion  often  occurs  in  Church  inventories. 
{Addis  (&  Arnold.) 

tropli'-i,  s.  pi.  [Gr.  Tpoi^o?  (trophos)  =  one 
who  feeds  or  nourishes  ;  rpii^to  (trepho)  =  to 
nourish.] 

Entom. :  The  organs  about  the  mouth  in 
insects.  These  are  of  two  types,  the  masti- 
catory and  the  suctorial,  which  are  sometimes 
moililied  and  occasionally  combined.  The 
tarophi  of  Masticatory  Insects,  such  as  Beetles, 
consist  of  (1)  an  upper  lip,  or  labrum  ;  (2)  a 
pair  of  mandibles,  tor  biting ;  (3)  a  pair  of 
maxillae,  for  chewing;  (4)  a  lower  lip,  or 
labium.  In  the  Suctorial  Insects,  such  as  the 
Butterflies,  the  labrum  and  mandibles  are 
rudiuientary ;  the  maxillse  are  greatly  elon- 
gated, and  form  a  spii-al  trunk,  or  antlia,  by 
which  the  juices  of  tiowers  are  sucked  up. 

troph'-ic,  *  troph'-ic-al,  a,  [Gr.  Tpo<fnK6^ 
(trophikos)  =  nursing,  tending,  from  rp6<ji7} 
(prophe)  =  nourishment.]  Pertaining  or  i-e- 
lating  to  the  direct  influence  of  nourishment 
or  nuti'ition. 

tropliic-3ierves»  s.  pi. 

Physiol. :  Any  nerves  which  either  actually 
influence  nutritinn,  or  have  been  supposed  to 
do  so  ;  as  the  fifth  or  trigeminal  nerve,  which 
has  a  certain  influence  on  the  nutrition  of  the 
eye.    (Foster:  Physiol.,  ch.  v.,  §  5.) 

tro'-phied,  *  tro-phyed, ».  [Eng.  trophy; 
•€tL]    Adorned  with  trophies. 

•*  The  oaine  that  wont  the  irophy'd  arch  to  grace." 
Howe :  Lucait ;  Pharmliu,  viii. 

teoph'-!te(  3.  [Gr.  Tpo^ts  (tropins)  =  well-fed, 
stout,  large.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Artocarpacea.  Plowers 
dioecious,  spike  axillary,  males  with  four 
stamens,  females  with  a  single  ovule.  Fruit 
succulent.  Natives  of  both  the  East  and  the 
West  Indies.  Tropins  americana,  the  Ramoon 
tree,  is  about  twenty  feet  high,  and  bears 
pleasantly  flavoured  drupes  about  the  size  of 
grapes.  It  is  a  native  of  the  West  Indies, 
where  the  leaves  and  twigs  are  eaten  by  cattle. 
The  milky  juice  of  T.  asper,  a  small  evergreen 
Indian  tree,  is  applied  to  cracked  heels  and 
8()re  hands.  It  is  astringent  and  septic,  and 
the  bark,  in  decoction,  is  used  as  a  lotion  in 
fevers;  the  rough  leaves  are  employed  to 
polish  wood.  T.  spinosa  is  another  Indian 
species ;  its  fruit  is  eaten  in  curries. 

tropll'-dn,  s.  [Gr.  rpo4>6v  {tropTion)  =  that 
which  nourishes ;  food.] 

Zool.  £&  Palceont. :  A  sub-genus  of  Fusus, 
■with  thirty-eight  recent  species  from  the  Ant- 
arctic and  Northern  Seas,  the  Bi-itish  coast, 
&C.    Fossil  in  Ghlli  and  Britain, 

IVo-phd'-ni-an,  a.  [See  def.]  Pertaining  or 
relating  to  the  Grecian  architect  Trophonius, 
or  to  his  cave  or  his  architecture.  Trophonius 
is  said  to  have  built  the  celebrated  temple  of 
Apollo  at  Delphi.  He  had  a  temple  at  Le- 
baJeia,  and  was  worshipped  as  Jupiter  Tro- 
phonius. In  this  temple  was  a  celebrated 
cave,  and  those  who  descended  into  it  were 
said  to  speak  oracularly  on  their  return ;  but 
the  impressions  produced  by  the  descent  were 
thought  to  be  so  saddening  that  the  visitor 
remained  a  victim  to  melancholy  the  rest  of 
bis  lifei  Hence  arose  the  proverb  applied  to  a 
serious  man — that  he  looked  as  if  he  came  out 
of  the  cave  of  Trophonius. 

•  trdph'-d-pol-len,  s.  [Gr.  rpo4>69  (trophos) 
=  a  feeder,  and  Lat.  pollen  (q.v.).] 

Bot. :  Turpin's  nanie  for  the  septum  of  an 
anther. 

troph'-d-sdme,  s.  [Gr.  rpoc^iJ?  (trophos)  =  a 
anrse,  and  o-wju,a  (soima)  =  the  body.] 

Zool.  :  A  term  proposed  by  Prof.  Allman 
for  the  whole  assemblage  of  nutritive  zobids 
of  p.  Hydrozoon  (q.v.). 


*  troph'-o-sperm,    *  troph-o-sper'-mi- 

um,  5,  [Gr.  Tpo06?  (trophos)  =  a  feedec,  and 
anepfia  (sperma)  =  a  seed.] 

Bot. :  A  name  used  by  Richard  for  the  pla- 
centa (q.v.). 

tro'-phy-,  *tro-phee,  a.  [Fr.  trophee~a. 
troi)hy,  the  spoil  of  an  enemy,  from  Lat. 
trop(Bum  =  a  sign  of  victory,  from  Gr.  TpotraXov 
(tropaion)  —  a  monument  of  an  enemy's  de- 
feat, a  trophy,  prop.  neut.  sing,  of  rpoTraios 
(iropaios)  =  pertaining  to  a  defeat,  from  rpoTp} 
(trope)  =  a  return,  a  put 
ting  to  flight  of  an  enemy 
by  causing  them  to  turn, 
from  TpcTTw  (trexid)  —  to 
turn  ;  Sp.  &  Port,  trofeo.] 
I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  A  monument  or  me- 
morial in  commemoratinn 
of  a  victory.  It  cnnsisted 
of  some  of  the  arms  and 
other  spoils  of  the  van- 
quished enemy,  hung 
upon  the  trunk  of  a  tree 
or  a  pillar  by  the  victors, 
either  on  the  field  of 
battle  or  in  the  capital  of 
the  conquered  nation.  If 
for  a  naval  victory,  it  was  erected  on  the 
nearest  land.  The  trophies  of  the  Greeks  and 
Romans  were  decked  out  with  the  arms  of  the 
vanquished  for  land  victories,  with  the  beaks 
of  the  enemy's  vessels  for  n^val  engagements. 
[RosTRAL-cOLUMN.]  In  modem  times  trophies 
have  been  erected  in  churches  and  other  pub- 
lic buildings  to  commemorate  a  victory. 

2.  Anything  taken  and  preserved  as  a  me- 
morial of  victory,  as  flags,  standards,  arras, 
and  the  like. 

"  No  hostile  standari!  has  heea  seen  here  but  as  a 
trophy."— Macaitliiy :  Bist.  Eng.,  ch.  liL 

*  3.  A  memorial,  a  monument. 

"  Worn  .13  a  memorable  trophy  of  predeceased 
y&\o\ir." Shakesp. :  Henry  V„  v.  l, 

4.  Anything  that  is  an  evidence  or  memo- 
rial of  victory  or  conquest. 

II.  Ar(3i. :  An  ornament  representing  the 
stem  of  a  tree,  charged  or  encompassed  with 
arms  and  military  weapons,  offensive  and  de- 
fensive. 

trophy-cresc,  s. 

Bot. :  The  genus  Trnpseolum  (q.v.). 

*  trophy-money,  s.  A  duty  formerly 
paid  in  England  annually  by  housekeepers 
towards  providing  harness,  drums,  colours, 
&c.,  for  the  militia. 

tr6'-pll3?'-wdrt,  s.    [Eng.  trophy,  and  wort.] 
Bot. :  The  genus  TropKolum  (q.v.). 

trop'-ic  (1),  *tr6p'-iclc,  *trop-ik,  s.  &,  a. 

[Fr.  tropique,  from  Lat.  tropicum,  accus.  of 
tropicus  =  tropical,  from  Gr.  TpomKo'i  (tropi- 
fcos)  =  belonging  to  a  turn;  6  rpoiriKos  kvkAos 
(ho  tropikos  Icuklos)  =tho  tropic  circle,  from 
Tpofl-o's  (tropos)  =  a  turn ;  fip..  Port.,  &  Itah 
tropico.]    [Trope.] 

A-  As  substantive: 

I.  Ordinary  Language  : 

1,  In  the  same  sense  as  II.  1. 

2.  (PI.)  :  The  regions  lying  between  the 
tropics  or  near  them  en  either  side. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  A&trnn. :  One  of  the  two  small  circles  of 
the  celestial  sphere,  situated  on  each  side  of 
the  equator,  at  a  distance  of  23^  2S',  and  parallel 
to  it,  which  the  sun  justreachesatits greatest 
declination  north  or  soutli,  and  from  which  it 
turns  agaiu  towards  the  equator,  the  northern 
circle  being  called  the  Tropic  of  Cancer,  and 
the  southera  the  Tropic  of  Capricorn,  from  the 
names  of  the  two  signs  at  which  they  touch 
the  ecliptic. 

"  Seven  tim^a  the  sun  has  either  tropic  view'd, 
The  winter  baulbh'd.  and  the  spring  renew'd." 

Dryden :  Virgil ;  ^Enrid  i.  1,064. 

2.  Geog. :  One  of  the  two  parallels  of  ter- 
restrial latitude  corresponding  to  the  celestial 
tropics,  being  at  the  same  distance  from  the 
terrestrial  equator,  as  the  celestial  tropics 
are  frum  the  celestial  equator.  The  one  north 
of  the  equator  is  called  the  Tropic  of  Carjcer, 
and  that  south  of  the  equator  the  Tropic  of 
Capricorn.  Over  these  circles  the  sun  is 
vertical  when  his  declinfition  is  greatest,  and 
they  include  that  portion  of  the  globe  called 
the  torrid  zone,  a  zone  about  i?**  wide,  having 
the  equator  for  a  central  line. 


S.  As  adj.  :  Of  or  iiertaining  to  the  tropics; 
tropical. 

"  Hurra,  liurra !    Our  watch  la  done  1 

We  hail  uiice  more  the  tropic  sun." 

•Scott  :  Bridal  of  TriermaiTi,  llL  24. 

H  The  stars  are  brighter  in  the  tropics  than 
in  tilt:  temperate  zones,  and  astronomical  ob- 
servation is  easier.  Cyclones  arise  within  the 
tropics.  The  characteristic  vegetation  of  the 
trollies  consists  of  gigantic  endogens,  as 
palms,  some  of  which  rise  to  a  height  of  from 
100  to  200  feet.  More  polypetalouH  exogens 
are  arborescent  than  in  temperate  climbs. 
The  Cuniferfe  exist  chiefly  on  mountains. 
Ferns  abound  in  tropical  islands,  and  deltas 
where  water  is  plentiful,  so  that  in  some 
localities  from  200  to  300  species  may  be 
gathered.  The  tropical  type  of  vegetation 
was  separated  at  a  remote  period  into  two 
portions,  one  in  the  Old  World,  the  other  in 
the  New.  Shells  are  brighter  than  in  lands 
where  the  sun  is  less  powerful,  the  birds  more 
numerous  and  of  gayer  plumage,  the  feline 
tribe  larger  and  in  greater  numbers.  Tlie 
AnthropidEE  have  their  appropriate  seat  in 
tropical  lands. 

tropic-bird,  s. 

Ornith. :  A  popular  name  for  any  species  of 
the  genus  Phaeton  (q.v.).  Tliey  are  tropical 
sea-birds,  in  habits  and  general  appearance 
approaching  gulls  and  terns,  and  resembling 
the  latter  in  their  mode  of  flight.  Their 
powers  of  flight  are  great,  and  they  are  usually 
seen  at  considerable  distances  fiom  tin  land, 
as  they  live  almost  entirely  on  the  wing,  and 
when  they  do  not  return  to  the  distant  shore 
to  roost,  rest  upon  the  surface  of  the  water. 
They  are  about  thirty  inches  long,  of  which 
the  long  t-ail-feathers  occupy  about  one-half. 
The  general  hue  of  the  plumage  is  white  ;  in 
two  species,  from  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  Phaeton 
aetlierius  (or  candidns)  and  P.  fiavirostris,  the 
tail-feathers  are  wliite ;  in  the  third  siiecies,  P. 
pkoinicums,  from  the  Pacific  Ocean,  they  are 
red,  and  are  highly  valued  by  the  natives  of 
the  South  Seas  as  ornaments.  Tropic-birds 
nest  in  holes  in  cliffs  and  on  rocky  islands, 
the  female  laying  only  one  egg,  and  the  male 
sitting  in  a  hole  by  hjr  side^  both  with  heads 
inwards. 

trop'-ic  (2),  a.  [Eng.  (a)trop(ine);  -Ic.]  De- 
rived from  atropine, 

tropic-acid,  s. 

Cliem. :  C9H10O3.  A  monobasic  acid,  ob- 
tained by  digesting  atropine  and  belladonna 
with  baryta  water.  It  crystallizes  in  needles 
or  plates  slightly  soluble  in  water,  and  melts 
at  117°. 

trop'-ic-al  (1),  a.    [Eng.  tropic  (1) ;  -al] 

1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  tropics  ;  being  or 
lying  within  the  tropics. 

"  Many  reasons  may  he  assl^ed  for  this,  beside  the 
accidental  ones  from  tlie  make  of  the  paHicular 
countries,  irojjical  winds,  or  the  like."— bumpier: 
Voyages  (an.  16B8). 

2.  Characteristic  of  the  tropics  :  as  tropical 
heat. 

3.  Incident  to  the  tropics :  as  tropical  dis- 
cai:;2s. 

tropical-liclien.  s. 

Pathol. :  Prickly  heat  (q.v.); 

tropical-year,  ».  The  same  as  Solai^ 
YEAR.    [Yeah.] 

trop'-ic-al  (2),  a.  Eng.  irop(e) ;  •ical.]  Figu- 
rative ;  nictiiphorical ;  of  the  nature  01  a  trope. 

*'  This  la  all  which  we  meivn  besides  the  tro/nail  aud 
figurative  preseuce-"— flp.  Taylor  :  Heal  i'rei.eiwc,  §  L 

*trop'-ic-al-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  iro^ica^  (2) ;  -ly.] 
In  a  tropical  or  figurative  manner  ;  figura- 
tively. 

"  He  grants  It  lu  plain  terms,  that  Chrlsfa  body 
la  chewud,  id  attrite  or  broken  with  the  teeth,  nnd 
that  not  tropically  hut  property."— B/j.  Taylor:  Jieai 
Prese^iee,  §  '■*. 

trop-ic-o-pol'-i-tan,  a.  [Eng.  tropic,  and 
Gr.  iroAtTTjs  (politts)  =  a.  citizen.}  Belonging 
to  the  tropics  ;  found  only  in  the  tropics. 

*'  Tropicopolitan  groups."— ITaZZace. 

trop-iC'-6r-is,  5.  [Gr.  rp6in^  (tropis)  =  a 
ship's  keel,  and  Kopis  (koris)  =  a  bug.] 

Entom. :  A  genus  of  Scutata.  Tropicoris 
rujipes  is  the  Red-legged  Bug ;  the  sides  of  the 
prothoi-ax  are  produced  into  broad -pointed 
processes ;  the  prevailing  colour  is  brown, 
with  many  large  black  punctures,  and  on  the 
tip  of  the  scntelluin  a  reddish  spot.  Length, 
two-thirds  of  an  inch. 


toil,  bo^;  poilt,  jow-l;  cat,  ^ell,  cborns,  9hin,  bench:  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist,   ph  =  C 
-Clan, -tian  =  sh^n*  -tioHy -sio2i  =  shun; -|lon, -gion^^zhoii.  -cious, -tious. -sioua  =  shiis.   -ble» -dlOi  •£:&  =  bel,  del* 
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tropidine— trouble 


trop'-i-dine,  «.  [Eug.  trop(ine);  suff.  -id, 
-iae.] 

Ciiera. :  CgHigN.  An  oil  obtained  by  heat- 
ing tropine  with  conL-eiitrated  hydrochloric 
acid,  or  with  glacial  acetic  acid  to  180°.  It 
has  the  odour  of  conine,  and  boils  at  162°. 

trop-i-dd-,  ^ref,  [Gr.  Tpon-ts  {tropis),  late 
genit.  Tpo77i56s  (iropidos)  =  a  keel.]  Having 
a  keel-like  process  or  processes. 

trop-i-do-lep'-is,  s.  [Pref.  tropido-,  and 
Gr.  AcTTt's  (Jepis)  =z  a  scale.] 

Zool. :  A  genus  of  Iguanidse,  with  fifteen 
species,  ranging  over  thegreater  part  of  tropical 
Ameritja  and  north  to  California.  Back  not 
crested  ;  tliroat  with  a  fold  on  each  side. 

trop-i-do-lep-is'-ma^  s.  [Pref.  tropido-,  and 
Gr.  AeVio-jLta  (lepi'sma)  =■  that  which  is  peeled 
oflr.] 

Zoo!. :  A  genus  of  Scincidse,  with  six  species, 
peculi;ir  to  Australia.  Tail  elongate,  round, 
tajiering,  armed  ;  scales  three-  or  flve-keeled, 
slightly  tootlied  behind. 

trop-i-do-lep'-tiis,  s.     [Pref.  tropido-,  and 

Gr.  AcTTTo?  (leptos)  =  thin.] 

Pal(eo)it.  :  A  genus  of  Orthidae,  separated 
from  Stiophomena  (q.v.),  with  two  species 
from  the  Devonian  of  the  United  States. 

trop-i-do-no'-tiis,  s.  [Pref.  tropido-,  and 
Gr.  vi^Tos  {iwtos)  =  the  back.] 

Zool. :  A  genus  of  Colubrine  Snakes,  sub- 
family Natiicinae,  with  numerous  species,  very 
widely  distributed,  absent  only  from  South 
Amorica.  Body  stout  to  slender,  tapering  to 
head  and  tail,  belly  round;  head  distinct, 
crown  flat,  occipital  tract  broad,  snout  narrow ; 
tail  tapering  to  a  point ;  eye  moderately  large, 
pupil  round ;  teeth  small ;  scales  keeled, 
pointed,  truncate,  or  emarginate.  One  species 
is  Britiah,  TropidonoUa  mdrix  (^  *  Natrix 
torquaia),  the  Common  Snake.     [Snake.] 

trop-i-doph'-dr-a,  s.  [Pr,ef.  tropido',  and 
Gr.  i^opdj  {phoros)  =  bearing.] 

Zool. :  The  name  given  by  Troschel  to  the 
species  of  Cyclostoma  (q.v.)  which  have  the 
whorl  .spirally  keeled.  They  are  found  in 
Madagascar  and  the  adjacent  islands  and  on 
the  coast  of  Africa. 

trop-i-doph'-dr-us,  s.  [Tropidophora.] 
Zool. :  A  genus  of  ScincidEe,  with  two  spe- 
cies fr<mi  Cochin  China  and  the  Philippines. 
Tail  with  four  spinous  keels  above,  and  its 
sides  smooth.  Pre-anal  plates  three,  large; 
the  centi"al  one  triangular. 

trop-i-do-rhyn'-chiis,  s.  [Pref.  tropido-^ 
and  Gr.  pvYK9'>  {rhungchos)  =  the  snout.] 

Ornith. :  A  genus  of  Meliphagidce,  witTi 
eighteen  species,  ranging  from  Moluccas  and 
Lombok  to  New  Guinea,  Australia,  Tasmania, 
and  New  Caledonia.    [Friar-bird.] 

teop-i-do-ster'-niis,  s.    [Pref.  tropido-^  and 

Gr.  (rrepi/ou  {sternon)=  the  breast,  the  chest.] 

Entom. ;   A  large  genus  of  Hydrophilidie, 

from  North  and  South  America.     Some  are 

metallic,  others  with  yellow  stripes. 

trop'-ine,  s.     [Eng.  (a)tropine  (q.v.).] 

Chem.  :  CgHigNO.  An  organic  base  ob- 
tained by  heating  atropine  with  a  satuiuted 
solution  of  baryte  water,  and  precipitating 
the  baryta  with  carbonic-acid  gas.  It  has  a 
strong  allialine  reaction,  is  soluble  in  water, 
alcohol,  and  ether,  melts  at  62^,  and  boils  at 
229^  From  its  ethereal  solution  ib  crystal- 
liaes  in  colourless  anhydrous  tables. 

*tr6p'-lSt,  s.     [Eng.  tropic);  -ist]    One  who 

Ideals  in  tropes ;  one  who  explains  the  Scrip- 
tures by  tropes  and  figures  of  speech. 
f  :r6p-6-l6g'-ic,    *  trop-o-log'-xc-al,    a. 

[Eug.  tropolog(y) ;  -ic,  -iad.]  Varied  or  cha- 
racterized by  tropes  ;  changed  from  the  ori- 
ginal import  of  the  words  ;  figurative. 

"When  It  Is  any  of  these,  althouf^h  we  are  not  to 
recede  £rom  the  literal  Eteuse  ;  yet  we  are  to  take  the 
second  aiguificatioD,  the  iropoto^ica?  or  figurative." — 
£p.  Taylor:  Sermons,  vol.  iiL,  ser.  IL 

trop-o-log'-ic-al-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  tropoh- 
gical;  -ly.]  In  a  tropological  manner;  figu- 
ratively. 

"This  waa  the  general  opinion  concerning  the 
GTeekish  fables,  that  some  of  them  were  physically, 
and  some  tropologicaZly  allegorical."— CutiwortA .-  Ith- 
teU.  System,  p.  512, 


*  tro-pol'-o-gize,  v.t.  [Eng.  tropologd/) ; 
-izc]  To  use  in  a  tropologi(;al  or  figurative 
manner;  to  change  to  a  figui'ative  sense  ;  to 
use  as  a  trope. 

"  If  Atlieuii  or  Minerva  be  tropologiied  into  prudence, 
then  let  tUopiigaiis  shew  what  Bubatiiutial  eaaeuce  it 
bath."— Cii,c«ior(A.-  Intell.  Syst.,  p.  520. 

*  tro-pol'-o-gy,  s.  [Gr.  Tpon-o?  {irffpos)  —  a 
trope  ;  suff.  -ology.\  A  rhetorical  mode  of 
speeeh,  including  tropes,  or  a  change  of  some 
word  from  the  original  meaning. 

"  Not  attaining  the  deuterology  and  second  Inten- 
tion o£  words,  they  omit  their  Buperconsequcnoes,  co- 
herences, fipxirea,  or  tropoloffiea,  and  are  not  persuittled 
beyond  their  literalitlea."— firoima ;  Vulgar  ^rours, 
bk.  i.,  ch.  ill. 

*tr6ss'-ers,  ».  pL  [Fr.  trmisses.]  Trousers 
(q.v.). 

"  You  rode  like  a  kern  of  Ireland ;  your  French  hose 
off,  and  in  your  strait  trosaert."—  Shakes». :  E&nry  V., 
iii.  7. 

trot,  *  trotte,  v.i.  &  t.  [Fr.  trotter  (0.  Fr. 
troter),  from  Low  Lat.  toluto  =  to  trot ;  Lat. 
tolutarius  =  going  at  a  trot,  from  tolutim  =  at 
a  trot,  from  tollo  =  to  lift  (the  feet)  ;  O.  Dut. 
iratten  =  to  trot ;  Welsh  trotio ;  Ger.  trotten. 
(Skeat.)    Perhaps  onomatopoetic] 

A,  Intransitive : 

1.  To  move  faster  than  in  walking,  as  a 
horse  ov  other  quadruped,  by  lifting  one  fore- 
foot and  the  hind-foot  of  the  opposite  side  at 
the  same  time. 

"  When  a  horse  trots,  his  legs  are  in  this  position, 
two  in  the  nil-  and  two  upon  the  grouud,  sit  the  arvine 
time  crosswise;  that  is  to  Sfty.  tlie  near-foot  heiore, 
and  the  off-foot  behind,  aie  off  the  Rronnd,  and  the 
otlier  two  upon  It,  and  ao  alternately  of  the  other 
tvfQ."—Iierenger :  Hist.  &  Art  ttf  Horsemanship,  vol- 
IL,  ch.  iv. 

2.  To  move  or  walk  fast ;  to  run. 

B.  Trans. :  To  cause  to  trot ;  to  ride  at  a 
trot 

"  The  whips  trotted  the  pack  to  Qravel-hill, "— i)tii7y 
Chronicle,  Oct  25,  1881. 

^  To  trot  out :  To  cause  to  trot,  as  a  horse,  to 
show  his  paces  ;  hence,  to  indnce  a  person  to 
exhibit  himself  or  his  hobby ;  to  draw  out ;  to 
bring  forward. 

trot,  s.    [Trot,  v.] 

1.  The  pace  of  a  horse  or  other  quadruped, 
more  rapid  than  a  walk,  but  of  various  de- 
grees of  swiftness,  when  lie  lifts  one  fore-foot 
and  the  hind-foot  of  the  opposite  side  at  the 
same  time. 

"  AH  writers,  both  ancient  and  modem,  have  con- 
Btiutly  .asserted  the  trot  to  be  tho  foundation  of  every 
lesson  you  can  teach  a  \\0T3e."—Berengcr :  Hist.  &  Art 
of  Harsemaiviliip,  vol.  ii.,  ch,  iv. 

2.  A  term  of  endearment  used  to  a  child 
owing  to  its  short  trotting  gait. 

*  3.  An  old  woman.   (Used  in  contempt.) 
"  Put  case  an  apred  trot  be  somewhat  tough  ? 

If  coyue  shce  bring  the  c:ire  will  be  the  lease." 
Turbervile:  Aiuvierg/or  Taking  a  iVy/t. 

i.  (See  extract.) 

"  Bottom-fishing  with  &  alngle  hook  and  Rround 
lead,  and  lou^-Uuing  with  a  trot—n  line  stretched 
along  the  bottom  with  hooks  at  intervals. "—i^Vafci, 
Dec,  26, 1835. 

trot-co'-fie,  tr6t-c6'-§Sr,  s.  [Prob.  for 
tkroa^cosy.]  A  watm  covering  for  the  head, 
neck,  and  breast  when  travelling  in  bad 
weather.    (Scotch.) 

"  He  roared  to  Kattie  to  air  his  trotcaney,  to  have 
his  Jackboots  greased.  "—Scott :  Rob  Hoy,  ch.  xxvL 

troth,  a.     [A  variant  of  truth  (q.v.).] 

1.  Belief,  faith,  fidelity. 

"  Now,  by  my  life  1— my  sire's  most  sacred  oath— 
To  thee  I  pledge  uiy  full,  uiy  firmest  troth," 

Byron :  Jiisut  <t  Euryalua. 

2.  Truth,  veracity,  verity. 

"  By  my  troth,  Nerlasa,  my  little  body  is  a-weary  of 
this  great  world." — ShaJcesp. :  Merchant  of  Venice,  i.  2. 

3.  The  act  of  betrothing ;  betrothal ;  the 
pledging  of  one's  word. 

•'  The  troOi  and  the  prayer  and  the  last  benediction." 
Longfellow:  Miles  Standish,  ix. 

*  troth-plight,  *  troth-plyte,  vJ.    To 

betroth  or  affiance. 

"  Megara  and  Herculea  were  sent  for;  the  king 
made  then  to  troth-plyte  each  other,  with  great  jcy  ol 
both  yaxti^s."— Destruction  of  Troy,  bk.  iL,  p.  258. 

*  troth-plight,  a.  &  s. 

A.  As  adj. :  Betrothed,  affianced,  espoused. 

"  This,  your  son-in-law, 
Is  trodipUgkt  to  your  daugliter." 

SJiakcsp. :  IVinter'a  Tale,  i.  3. 

B.  As  suhst.:  The  act  of  betrothing  or 
plighting  faith. 

"  [My  wife]  deserves  a  name 
As  rauk  as  any  flax-wench,  that  puts  to 
Before  her  troth-plight. " 

ShaJcetp. :  Winter's  Tale,  i.  3. 


*  troth-plighted,  a.     Having   fidelity 
pledged ;  plighted. 

*  troth-ring,  s.    A  betrothal  ring, 

*  troth'- less,    *  troth -lesse,    a.      [Kug. 
troth;  -less.]     Faithless,  treaclierons. 

"  You  follow  but  a  rnah  and  trothless  guide, 
That  leades  vain  men  niulsse." 

Fairfax  :  Ooilfrey  of  Boulogna,  xlv.  80. 

trof-ter,  s.     [Eng.  trot,  V,  ;  -er.] 

1,  One  who  tiots;  specif.,  a  trotting  horse 
(q.v.). 

2.  The  foot  of  an  animal,  especially  of  a 
sheep;  applied  ludicrously  to  the  human  foot. 

trot'-ting,  pr.  par.  or  a.    [Tbot,  «.] 
trotting-horse,  s. 

Zool.  dt  Sport:  A  horse  trained  to  trot  at 
high  speed  without  breaking  into  a  gallop. 
Trotting  horses  are  of  two  distinct  races ,; 
(1)  the  Rnssian,  which  is  Aiabian  on  a  Flemish 
stock,  attaining  high  speed,  but  with  bad 
knee-nction  ;  (2)  the  American,  which  is  \\to- 
bably  both  Barb  and  Anbinn  on  an  Em^dish 
stock.  The  evolution  of  the  trotting  horse  has 
principally  take'n  place  within  the  United 
Mtates,  the  deveUipmeut  of  speed  in  trotters 
during  the  past  half  century  having  been 
remarkahle.  T])e  trotting  strains  of  Russia 
and  England  have  made  fair  progress,  but 
their  perrormance  is  much  inferior  to  that 
of  the  American  trotter.  The  best  early  record 
was  made  at  Philadelphia  in  1810,  when  a 
Boston  horse  trotted  a  mile  in  2  minutes,  48)^ 
seconds.  In  1844  Lady  Suffolk  reduced  the 
time  to  22S.  From  that  time  forward  the 
speed  increaped,  until  in  1S84  Jay-Eyo-See 
trotted  a  mile  in  2'10;  in  1885  Maud  S.  reduced 
the  time  to  20S% ;  and  in  1891  Sunol  to  2-083<. 
The  iiitroductitm  of  the  i>neumatic  tire  sulky 
has  enabled  the  ppeed  to  be  still  farther 
increased.  In  1802  Nancy  Hanks  made  a 
mile  in  204,  and  in  1893  Ayers  P.,  harneseed 
with  a  running  mate,  reduced  the  time  to 
2-03><.  The  1894  record  is— for  trotting,  Alix, 
203J4;  and  for  pacing,  Robert  J.,  2-023^. 

^  trotting-paritor,  s.  An  officer  of  the 
ecclesiastical  court  who  carries  nut  citations. 
(Skakesp. :  Love's  Labour's  Lost,  iii.  1.) 

*  trot'-tles,  s.    [Etym.  doubtful.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang.  :  Sheep's  dung. 

2.  Bot. :  Symphytum  asperrimum* 

trot'-toir  (oir  as  war),  s.  [Fr.]  The  foot- 
way on  each  side  of  a  street ;  the  foot-pave- 
ment. 

tr6u'-ba-d,6ur,  s.  [Fr.,  from  Prov.  trobadOTf 
trobaire,  prob.  from  a  Low  Lat.  tropariiis  or 
tropcUor,  from  Lat.  tropus  =  a  trope,  a  kind  of 
singing,  a  song  ;  Ital.  trovatore;  Sp.  trovator  ; 
Port,  trovator,  trobador ;  O.  Fr.  trover  (Fr. 
trouver);Fiov.trobar;Sp.  &. Fort,  trovar;  ItaL 
trovare  =  to  find  out,  to  devise.]  One  of  a  claaa 
of  poets  which  appeared  first  in  Provence,  in 
the  south  of  France,  at  the  end  of  the  eleventh 
century.  They  were  the  inventors  of  a 
species  of  lyrical  poetry  almost  entirely  de- 
voted to  romantic  and  amatory  subjects,  and 
generally  very  coniplit^ated  in  its  metre  and 
rhymes.  They  fiourishcd  till  the  end  of  the 
thirteenth  century.  There  is  reason  for  sup- 
posing that  the  art  of  the  troubadours,  gene- 
rally called  the  gay  science,  was  derived  Irom 
the  East,  coming  into  Europe  through  the 
Spaniards,  and  the  troubadours  of  Provence 
learning  from  their  neighbours  of  Spain. 
Troubadour  poetry  was  cultivated  in  Provence, 
Toulouse,  Danphine,  and  other  parts  of 
France  south  of  the  Loire,  as  well  as  in  Cata- 
lania,  AiTagon,  and  Valencia  in  Spain,  and  in 
the  nortli  of  Italy.  Troubadours  frequently 
attaclied  themselves  to  the  courts  of  kings 
and  nobles,  whom  they  praised  or  censui'ed  in 
their  songs  ;  but  it  was  a  rule  that  some  lady 
was  selected,  and  to  her,  under  some  general 
or  fanciful  title,  love  songs,  complaints,  and 
other  poems  were  addressed.  Tlie  "  love  ser- 
vice "  of  the  troubadours  was  often  nothing 
more  than  a  mere  artificial  gallantry,  but 
theie  are  instances  on  record  wheie  it  became 
something  more  earnest.  The  poems  of  the 
troubadours  were  not  always  confined  to  sub- 
jects of  gallantry,  sometimes  they  treated 
of  the  conditions  of  society,  the  evils  of 
the  times,  the  degeneracy  of  the  clergy,  and 
other  subjects.  (Stainer  £  Barrett :  Diet,  (j/ 
Mtisic.^ 

troub'-le  (le as  el),  *  trub-le,  v.t.  &  {.  [o. 
Fr.  tmbler,  trobler  (Fr.  trouhler),  as  if  from  a 
Low  Lat.  turbulo,  from  Lat.  tv/rbula  =  a  dis- 


l&te,  f^t,  fare,  qjnidst,  what,  f&U,  fother;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  p^ 
or,  wore,  vrgU,  worl:,  whd,  3o&;  znute,  ctib,  oiiro,  unite,  cvii\  rul8»  £&11;  try.  Syriaji.    ce.  ce  =  e;  ey  =  a;  (lu  =  kw* 
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orderly  crowd,  a  little  crowd,  dimin.  of  turha 
=  a  crowd  ;  Gr.  rvp^rj  (turbe)  =  a  throng,  dis- 
order. 
A.  Transitive : 

1.  To  put  into  conftised  motion  ;  to  agitate, 
to  distui-b,  to  disorder. 

"  An  angel  went  down  at  a  certain  seasan  into  the 
pool  and  troubled  ttto  waters. " — John  v.  4. 

2.  To  annoy,  to  disturb,  to  molest,  to  inter- 
tupt,  to  interfere  witli. 

"  I  would  not,  by  my  will,  have  troubZed  you.** 
ShaJcesp.  :  Twelfth  Night,  ilL  & 

3L  To  agitate,  to  distress,  to  grieve. 

"Thou  diilst  hide  thy  face.  Mid  I  waa  troubled,'— 
Ptalm  XXX.  7. 

4.  To  give  occasion  of  labour  to  ;  to  put  to 
some  exertion,  labour,  or  pains.  (Used  in 
courteous  phrnseology :  aa.  May  I  trotible  you 
to  post  this  letter?) 

6.  To  affect,  so  aa  to  cause  uneasiness  or 
anxiety. 

"  Ha  wao  an  Infldel,  and  the  head  of  a  small  sehool 
of  iuflilala  who  weie  troubled  with  a  morbid  desire  to 
make  converts."— J/acotttoi/;  Stst,  Eng.,  ch.  xix. 
B*  Intransitive : 

1.  To  take  trouble  ;  to  take  pains  ;  to  exert 
one's  self:  aa.  Do  not  trouble  to  mill  again. 

•2.  To  become  troubled,  disturbed,  or 
thick. 

"  If  the  bawme  be  fyn  and  of  his  owno  kyntle.  the 
■watre  schalle  ueveie  trouble  "~Maandeoille  :  Travela. 

1[  Trouble  is  more  general  in  its  application 
than  disturb ;  we  may  be  troubled  by  tlie  want 
of  a  thing,  or  troubled  by  that  which  is  unsuit- 
able: we  are  disturbed  by  that  which  actively 
irroubUs,  Pecuniary  wants  are  the  gi-eutest 
Mm  We*  in  life ;  the  perverseness  of  servants, 
the  indisposition  or  ill  behaviour  of  children, 
are  domestic  troubles;  but  the  noise  of  chil- 
dren is  a  disturbaiice^  and  the  prospect  of 
\rant  disturbs  the  mind.  Trouble  may  be  per- 
manent ;  disturbance  is  temporary,  and  refers 
to  the  peace  which  is  destroyed. 

troiib'-le  (le  as  el),  *trow-ble,  «.  &  ». 
[Trouble,  -y.] 

*A.  As  adj.:  Troubled,  disturbed,  grieved, 
agitated.    (In  this  use  pronounced  trub'-le.) 


B.  As  substantive  : 
L  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  The  state  or  condition  of  being  troubled, 
agitated,  perplexed,  annoyed,  or  distressed ; 
a  state  of  worry,  distress,  perplexity,  or 
annoyance ;  vexation. 

•*I8  it  your  dear  friend  that  Is  thus  in  trouble  f" 
Shakeap.  :  Merchant  of  Venice,  iiL  2. 

2.  That  which  gives  or  occasions  trouble, 
annoyance,  anxiety,  or  worry ;  a  pource  of 
grief,  anxiety,  agitation,  or  perplexity. 

"  What  CroitAJe  was  I  then  to  you?" 

Shakeap.  :  Tempest,  I.  L 
8L  Fains,  labour,  exertion. 

"  Double,  double,  toil  and  troiiAle.'* 

Shakesp, :  Alacbeth,  ir.  1, 

n.  Mining:  A  difficulty  in  a  coal-mine, 
arising  from  the  interposition  of  a  layer  of 
aandstone  dividing  the  seam  into  two  por- 
tions ;  a  fault,  or  the  gi'adual  closing  in  of  the 
strata  above  and  below,  terminating  the  seam. 
The  latter  is  called  a  Nip. 

H"  (1)  To  get  into  trouble :  To  get  into  a 
difficulty ;  to  be  detected  and  punished  for 
aome  act.    (Colloq.) 

"  He  would  have  got  into  troubls  if  the  old  people 
hadn't  helped  him  out  of  it."— JJailii  Telegraph, 
KoT.  16, 1EB3. 

(2)  To  taJce  the  trovMe :  To  be  at  the  pains 
of;  to  exert  one's  self;  to  put  one's  self  to 
inconvenience  in  order  to  do  something. 

*  trouble -house,  s.  A  disturber  of  the 
peace  or  liannony  of  a  house  or  family. 

/trouble-mirth,  s.  One  who  mars  or 
disturbs  enjoyment  or  mirth,  as  a  person  of 
morose  disposition ;  a  spoil-sport. 

*  trouble-rest,  «.  A  disturber  of  rest  or 
^uiet. 

*  trouble-state,  ».  A  disturber  of  the 
eomnmnity. 

"  Those  fair  baits  those  trouble-states  still  use." 

Daniel:  CivU  Wart. 

troiib'-led   (led   qs  eld),  j^a.  par.  &  u. 
{Tbouble,  v.] 

A.  As  -pa.  Tioir. :  (See  the  verb). 

B.  As^adj.:  Agitated,  disturbed,  perplexed, 
tonoyed,  worried. 

"  The  aspect  of  the  whole  House  was  troubled  and 
0.ooniy:'—Macaulay  :  Biat.  Eng.,  ch.  xv. 


*  troub'-led-l^  (led  as  eld),  adv.  fEng, 
trouoled;  -ly.]  In  a  troubled  or  confused 
manner;  confusedly. 

*  troub -le-ness  (le  as  el),  *  trob-11-nes, 

*  tur-ble-ncs,  s.  [Eng'.  trouble ; -ness.]  The 
stiite  or  condition  of  being  troubled;  trouble, 
wony. 

"  In  your  eraciouae  dayla  of  hertla  trobilnea 
I  had  nevir  kuowleafi."      Chaucer :  Talec/Beryn. 

troiib'-ler,  s.  [Eng,  trouhl{e\  V. ;  -er.]  One 
who  troubles,  disturbs,  affiicts,  or  molests; 
a  disturber. 

"  The  innocent  troubler  of  their  quiet  Bleei>3 
la  what  may  now  be  caUed  a  peaceful  gra^'e," 

Wordaworth  :  Excursion,  bk.  vIL 

troub'-le-some  (le  as  el),  a,  [Eng.  troubU; 
•some.} 

1.  Giving  or  causing  trouble,  wony,  anxiety, 
vexation,  inconvenience,  embarrassment,  or 
Borrow;  aniioymg,  vexatious,  tiresome,  harass- 
ing, wearisome,  irksome,  importunate. 

"He  WHS  a  man  that  had  the  root  uf  the  matter  in 
bun  ;  but  he  w.is  one  of  the  moat  troubleanme  pilgrims 
thiitevei-  I  met  with  in  all  my  days."— flunwtt/t :  Pil- 
grima  Progreaa,  pt.  ii, 

*  2.  Full  of  commotion  ;  tumultuous. 

"Tliera  arose  in  the  sliip  such  a  troubleaome  dis. 
turbauce."— ^ocftZuyC;  Voyagea,  iL  ill. 

troub'-le-Bome-ly  (le  as  el),  adv.  [Eng. 
troublesoTne  :  -ly.]  In  a  troublesome  manner  ; 
so  as  to  cause  trouble  ;  vexatiously. 

"Though  men  win  not  be  ao  troublesomely  critical 
as  to  correct  ua  iu  the  use  of  words."— Loofca/  Bunian 
Undcrst.,  bk.  ilt,  ch.  x. 

troiib'-le-some-ness  (le  as  el),  *  trow- 
ble-soxu-nesB,  s.  [Eng.  troxSlesome ;  -ness.} 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  troublesome ; 
vexations ness,  ii-ksomeuess,  uneasiness,  im- 
portimity. 

"  But  Jeans  [wan]  offended  with  this  Importunitle 
and  troublssoimiej.  ~  Udal :  J/atthea  xIl 

*troub'-lous,  *  troub -louse,  ».  [Eng, 
troubl(e);  -ous.] 

1.  Full  of  commotion;  disturbed,  agitated, 
troubled. 

"  Where  three  swart  alatera  of  the  weird  band 
Were  mutteriiig  curses  to  the  troublous  wind." 
Cooper  :  Tomb  of  liihakespeare. 

2.  Disturbing,  agitating,  troubling  ;  causing 
anxiety. 

"  My  (roufitoiM  dream  this  night  doth  make  me  aad." 
ahakcsp. :  2  llenru  VI.,  i.  i 

3.  Full  of  trouble  or  disorder ;  tumultuous, 
disorderly. 

"  The  street  ahall  be  built  agralo,  and  the  wall,  even 
In  troubloua  times, ' — Daniel  ix.  26. 

4.  Bestless,  agitated. 

"His  flowing  tongue  and  troublous  spright." 

Spenser  .■  /•.  q.,  U.  ilL  4, 

•trotib'-lS^,  *trob-ly,  *trub-ly,  o.  [Eng. 
troubl(e);  -y  ]    Troubled  ;  disturbed. 

"  Medio  with  maiinia  lawe  that  Is  troblj/  water."— 
Wydiffe :  Select  Workes,  L  It 

trough  (gh  as  f),  *  trogh,  *  trofiTe,  s.   [A.S. 
trog,  iroh^=.tK  trough  or  hollow  vessel ;  cogn. 
with  Dut.  &  Icel,  trog ;  Dan.  trug  ;  Sw.  trag  ; 
Ger.  trog;  M.  H.  Ger.  troc.} 
L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  A  vessel  of  wood,  stone,  or  metal,  gene- 
rally rather  long  and  not  very  deep,  open  at 
the  top,  and  used  for  holding  water,  fodder 
for  cattle,  or  the  like. 

"The  unthrifty  sone  .  .  .  waa  compelled  to  come  to 
the  hoggis  troffe  for  hunger."— yoy«  ;  Expos,  of  Daniel, 
ch.  iv. 

2.  Anything  resembling  a  trough  in  shape, 
as  a  depression  between  two  ridges  or  be- 
tween two  waves ;  a  basin-shaped  or  oblong- 
hollow. 

"  It  now  imports  beneath  what  sign  thy  hoes 
The  deep  trough  aiuk,  and  ridge  alternate  ralae." 
Grainger :  Sugar  Cane,  L 

•  3.  A  kind  of  boat ;  a  canoe. 

"Here  come  every  morning  at  the  break  of  day 
twentie  or  thu-ty  ciiioas  or  troughea  of  the  Indiana." — 
Hackluyt :  Voyages,  iii.  454. 

XI,  Technically: 

1.  Cherei. :  The  vat  or  pan  containing  water 
over  which  gas  is  distilled. 

2.  Electricity: 

(1)  The  tray  or  vat  containing  the  metallic 
solution  used  in  electroplating. 

(2)  The  array  of  cells  which  hold  the  solu- 
tions in  wliich  tbe  elements  are  placed,  if  ia 
trough  form.     [Galvanic-battery.] 

3.  Metall. :  A  frame,  vat,  buddle,  or  rocker 
in  which  ores  or  slimes  are  washed  and  sorted 
in  water. 


trougb-battery, «.  A  compound  voltaic 
battery  iu  wliich  the  cells  are  connected  la 
one  trough. 

trough-gutter,  c 

Build. :  A  gutter  in  the  form  of  a  trou^ 
placed  below  the  eaves  of  buildings. 

trough-shells,  s.  pi 

Zool. :  The  family  Mactrldae  (q  v.)t 

*troul,  V.  &  s.    [Troll.] 

tr^ihige,  *trounse,  v.t.  [O.  Ft.  tranches 
a  piece  of  tiuiber;  Fr.  ironc  =  a  trunk ;  trongon 
=  a  truncheon.]  To  punisli  or  beat  severely ; 
to  thrash,  to  flog,  to  castigate. 

"We  threatened  to  trounce  him  roundly  when  he 
got  Bohex.—Scribner'a  Magazine,  July,  1887,  p.  283. 

1"  Now  only  used  colloquially,  but  formerly 
used  by  good  writers. 

"  The  Lord  trounsed  Slsara  and  all  his  choretteL"-* 
Judges  iv.  15.    (1551.J 

tr6upe,  8.  [Fr.]  A  troop,  a  company ;  espe- 
ciali y  of  players  or  performers  :  as,  an  operatic 
troupR. 

trous  de  loup  (skp  silent),  s.  pi.    [Fr.,  lit. 
wolf-holes  :  trou  =  a  hole,  and  loup  =  a  wolf.] 
Fortif.  :  Rows  of  pits  in  the  shape  of  in- 
verted cones  with  a  pointed  stake  in  each; 
intended  as  a  defence  against  cavalry. 

*  troi^e,  *  trooze,  *trowse,  s.  [Fr.  trousses.'^ 
[Trousers.]    Breeches,  trousers. 

"  The  leather  quilted  Jack  servea  under  his  ahirt  of 
mall,  Hud  to  cover  his  trouae  on  horseback."— fijiettwrt 
On  Ireland, 

*tro&§fed,  *trowzed,   a.     [Eng.  erow5(e); 
-ed.}    Wearing  trousers  or  breeches. 
"The  poor  trowid  Iriah," 

Drayton  :  Poly-Olbion,  a.  9X 

tro^'-^ered,  «.  [Eng.  trouscris);  -ed.\  Wear- 
ing trousers. 

"A  weird  commencement,  with  the  prospect  of  a 
trousered  Jane  Eyre  for  hero." — St.  James's  QusetttL 
Oct.  4.  1886. 

tr6ii'-§er-mg,  s.  [Eng.  trouser(s);  -itig.} 
Cloth  for  making  trousers. 

troii'-§er§,  tro^'-^er^,  s.  pi  (For  trousses, 
from  Fr.  tro^isses  =  trunk-hose,  breeches,  pL 
of  troiLsse  =  a  bundle,  a  cnse,  a  quiver,  from 
troiisser  =  to  truss,  to  pack,  to  tuck  or  girt  in ; 
Gael,  triubhas ;  Ir.  trudhais,  trius,  trnisan  = 
trousers.]  [Truss.]  A  garment  worn  by  men 
and  boys,  reaching  from  the  waist  to  the 
ankles,  covering  the  lower  part  of  the  trunk 
and  eacli  leg  separately. 

"  Gold  was  his  aword,  and  warlike  trowsers  laced 
With  thouga  of  gold,  his  mauly  legs  euibraced." 
ilickle :  Luaiad,  IL 

T  Trousers,  in  their  present  form,  were  in- 
troduced into  England  about  the  end  of  the 
eigliteenth  century,  but  were  not  recognized 
as  "dress"  till  some  years  later.  The  JDuke 
of  Wellington  was  refused  admission  to 
Almack's  in  1814  because  he  wore  black  trou- 
sers instead  of  breeches  and  silk  stockings, 
and  Capt.  Gronow  met  with  a  similar  repulse 
at  the  Tuileries  in  1816.  They  are  now  worn  uni- 
versally in  civilized  lands,  the  breeches  having 
disappeared  from  the  ordinary  male  costume, 

*troiksse,  s.  [Fr.]  Loppings  from  growing 
timber;  trash.  The  word  is  still  used  in  the 
midland  counties  to  denote  the  dead  branches 
worked  into  a  newly-made  hedge. 

"  Provided  that  they  be  laid  with  .  .  ,  vlne-cnttlngi 
or  such  trouBse,  so  that  they  be  half  a  foot  thiclc"— A 
HoUcaid:  Pliny. 

tr6us-seau'  (eau  as  6),  s.   [Fr.,  dimin.  from 
trousse~B,  truss,  a  bundle.]    [Truss.] 
*  1.  A  bundle.  {De  Quincey :  Spanish  Nun,  §  5.) 
2.  The  clothes  and  general  outfit  of  a  bride. 

tro^t,  s.  [A.S.  truhi ;  Mid.  Eng.  troxtte,  troiote; 
cogn.  with  Fr.  truitey  Lat.  tr^icta,  and  (pro- 
bably) Gr.  TpcoKTijs  (trolctes)  —  a  gnawer,  a  kind 
of  sea-fish.] 

Ichthy. :  The  popular  name  for  the  fishes  of 
the  group  Salmones  as  distinguislied  from  the 
Salvelini,  or  Cliarr,  belonging  to  the  same 
family.  [Salmonid^.]  Trout  are  found  in 
almost  all  the  lakes  and  rivers  of  the  tem- 
perate and  colder  parts  of  the  noi'thern  hemi- 
spliere.  Like  Salmon  they  are  excellent  food- 
flshes,  but  constantly  inhabit  fresh  water. 
The  Common  River  Trout  (Salmo  fario)  \m 
widely  diffused  in  the  eastern  hemisphere, 
and  abundant  in  the  British  Islands  and  the 
north  of  Europe.  A  specimen  weighing  twenty- 


^bSiX,  lnS^ ;  p6iit,  jo^l ;  cat,  fell,  chorus,  fhin,  henph ;  go,  gem ;  thin,  this ;  sin,  a§ ;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist,   -ins* 
Hilaii,  -^tlan  =  sh§Ji.   -^ion,  -sion  —  shun ;  -flon,  -^ion  =  zhiin.    -cious,  -tious,  -sious  =  shiis.    -hie,  -die,  &c  =  hel,  d^L 
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nine  poTinds  is  recorded,  but  sncli  a  size  is  ex- 
tremely rare,  and  trout  of  a  pound  or  a  pound 
and  a  half  in  weight  are  considered  fine  fish. 
The  head  and  eye  are  large ;  general  form 
Bymmetrical,  and  comparatively  Ktouter  than 
that  of  the  salmon;  tail  slightly  forked,  ex- 
cept in  old,  fish  when  it  becomes  almost 
aquuie;  teeth  uumeruus,  strong,  aud  curved. 
Numerous  species  aie  fmuid  in  the  United 
States  and  Canada,  of  which  the  Cummun 
Brouk  Trout  ur  t^peckled  Trout  (Sabuo  fonla- 
nalis)  difTers  considerably  from  the  cummon 
trout  of  Europe.  It  is  abundant  in  the  streams 
of  the  Nurtliern  aud  Middle  States  and  iu 
Eastern  Canada,  and  gruws  occiisionally  to  a 
considerable  si/e,  one  weighing  10  lbs.  having 
been  taken.  Usually,  however,  it  is  much 
smaller.  This  trout  is  a  favorite  game  fish  in 
the  East.  A  much  larger  species,  the  Lake 
Truut  {Salmo  confinis)  inhabits  the  depths  of 
the  great  lakes,  where  it  is  sometimes  caught 
of  60  lbs.  in  weight.  It  is  a  sluggish  fish, 
affording  poor  sport  to  the  angler,  and  its 
flesh  of  poor  quality.  There  are  several  other 
species  of  lake  trout,  the  largest  and  finest  in 
quality  beiug  the  Mackinaw  Trout  or  Namay- 
cush  {S.  amethyslus  or  namaycitsh)  of  Lakes 
Huron  and  Superior,  and  the  Canadian  lakes. 
Another  large  species  is  the  Siskiwit  Trout 
{S.  siscowet)  of  Lake  Superior.  In  the  lakes 
of  New  York  and  Pennsylvania  occurs  the 
Eed-billied  Trout  (S.  erythrogasier),  which  is 
fiometimes  two  and  a-half  feet  long.  The 
Pacific  slope  bas  its  own  peculiar  species,  the 
Oregon  Trout  (S.  oregoneitsis),  which  closely 
resembles  the  common  trout  of  Europe,  and  is 
very  abundant.  In  Europe  the  Great  Lake 
Trout  (S.  ferox)  is  found  in  the  lakes  of 
Scandinavia  and  in  some  of  those  of  the 
British  islands.  The  trout  is  a  voracious 
fish,  and  devours  almost  any  kind  of  animal 
food.  It  is  active  in  pursuit  of  prey,  small 
trout  often  leaping  quite  out  of  the  water  to 
take  passing  flies,  and  its  avidity  to  take  the 
artificial  fly  and  its  active  play  afterwards 
renders  it  one  of  the  most  favorite  fish  of  the 
skilled  angler. 

trout-colored,  o.  White,  with  spots  of 
black,  bay,  or  sorrel :  as,  a  trotU-colored 
horse. 

trout-stream,  s.     A  stream  in  which 

trout  breed. 

•troftt'-ful,  ».   [Eng.  trout; -^2(0,]  Abound- 
ing in  trout. 


Ir^t'-iug,  8.    [Eng,  trout;  -ing.}    Fishing 

for  trout. 

"  The  Febmary  trottting  has  not  lieen  very  gay  or 
profitable.  "—^leW,  Feb.  26,  1887. 

tro^t'-less,  a.    (Eng.  trout;  -less.^    Without 

a  trout  or  trout. 

"He  remained  troutless,  whilst  I  Tras  eonstoatly 
rtmuiiig  QaiL" '^lithing  Oazette,  Jan.  20,  18S& 

tr^t'-let,  3.  [Eng.  trout ;  dimin.  sufif.  -let.^ 
A  small  or  little  trout. 

"  0(  course  these  iufaut  troutlett  had  never  seen  a 
Bpeciat  Fish  Couimissiouer  before." — Daily  Telearaoh. 
Nov.  19.  1885. 

to^t'-ling,  s.  [Eng.  trout;  dimin.  suft  -ling.} 
A  little  trout ;  a  troutlet. 

"  By  the  dark  pool  where  the  troutting 
GJaucea  from  his  stony  bed." 

£lacki0:  Laya  of  HigMantU,  p.  0& 

Tr6u-vere',  *  Tr^u-veur*,  a.  [Fr.  trouver = 
to  And.]  A  name  given  to  the  ancient  poets 
of  Northern  France,  and  corresponding  to  the 
Troubadours  of  the  South.  Their  composi- 
tiuns  are  more  of  an  epic  or  narrative  cha- 
racter.   [Troubadour.] 

tro'-ver,  s.  [O.  Fr.  trover  (Fr.  ftwtwr)  =  to 
find.]    [Troubadour.] 

Law :  Properly,  the  finding  of  anything : 
lience — 

(1)  The  gaining  possession  of  any  goods, 
whether  by  finding  or  by  other  means. 

(2)  (See  extract.) 

"The  action  of  trotier  and  convenjlon  was  in  its 
orlglu  ail  action  for  recovery  of  d;vmages  against  such 

Sersou  as  had  found  another's  goods,  unu  refused  to 
eliver  them  on  demand,  but  converted  Lhem  to  his 
Own  use;  from  which  finiUug  and  converting.  It  is 
called  au  action  of  trojKr  and  couversioii.  Tlie  free- 
dom of  this  action  from  niurer  of  law,  and  the  less 
degree  of  certainty  requisite  in  describing  the  goods, 
gnve  It  formerly  so  considerable  an  advantfige  over 
the  action  uf  detinue,  that  actious  of  trover  were  at 
length  permitted  to  be  brought  against  any  man.  who 
bad  in  his  possessiuii,  by  any  means  whatsoever,  the 
personal  Roods  oC  another,  and  Bold  them  or  ua&i  them 
without  the  consent  of  the  uwiier,  or  ref used  to  deliver 


them  when  demanded.  The  injury  lies  iu  the  conver- 
sion :  for  liny  man  may  take  the  gooils  of  anotlmr  Into 
his  poosesaiou  if  he  finds  them  ;  but  no  ttndor  ia 
allowed  to  acquirea  property  thirfiu,  unless  theowner 
be  for  ever  uiiknowu :  aud  tbetefure  he  must  not  con- 
vert tliem  to  his  own  use.  which  tlie  law  presumes 
hnu  to  do,  if  he  retusea  to  rratore  them  to  the  owner  : 
for  which  reason  such  refusal  alone  ia  prima  facie 
sufficient  evidence  of  a  conversion.  The  fact  of  the 
finding,  or  trover,  is  therefore  now  totally  Immaterial  .■ 
(or  if  the  plamtiff  proves  that  the  goods  are  his  ijro- 
perty,  aud  that  the  defendant  had  them  in  his  posses- 
sion, it  is^iutficient  But  a  convei-siou  must  be  fully 
proved:  and  tlien  in  this  actiou  the  plaintiff  shall 
recover  diimayea,  equal  to  the  value  of  tlie  thing  con- 
verted, but  not  the  thing  itself,  which  nothing  will 
recover  but  an  action  of  detinue  or  replevin, "—fiioofc- 
atone ;  Comment. :  hk.  iii.,  ch.  9. 

trow  (1),  s.  [Perhaps  the  same  as  Trough 
(q.v.).J  A  boat  with  an  open  well  between  the 
bow  and  stern  portions,  used  iu  spearing  Osh. 

trow  (2),  s.  [See  def.]  The  same  as  Drow  (1) 
and  Troll  (2),  s. 

tro^,  *trowe.  v.i.  &  t.  [A.S.  treowian, 
trywian,  treowan  =  to  have  trust  in,  from 
triowa,  triiwa  =  trust,  from  treowe  =  true 
(q.v.);  cogn.  with  But.  trouwe)i  =  to  marry, 
from  trotiw=(s.)  trust,  (a.)  true  ;  Icel.  trua  = 
to  trow,  from  ti-'Xr  =  true ;  Dan.  troe  —  to 
believe,  from  tro  =  (s.)  truth,  (a.)  true  ;  Sw. 
tro  —  to  trow ;  Ger.  traii£ii  —  to  trust,  to  marry, 
from  (reue  =  fidelity  ;  ir(;u  =  true.] 

A.  Intrans. :  To  think  to  be  true ;  to  believe, 
to  trust ;  to  think  or  suppose. 

"  Troweit  thou  that  e'er  I'll  look  upon  the  world  ?  " 
Shakesp.  :  2  Henry  VI.,  ii.  4. 

B.  Trans. :  To  believe  to  be  true ;  to  believe. 

" Thiuk'at  thou  he  troio'd  thine  omen  aught?" 

i'coU  ;  Lady  of  the  Lake.  iv.  10. 

Tf  I  trow,  or  simply  trow,  was  frequently 
added  to  questions,  and  was  expressive  of 
contemptuous  or  indignant  surprise,  or  nearly 
equal  to  /  wonder. 


^trow-an-dlse,  s.    [Truandise.! 
*trowe,  v.i.  &  t,    [Trow,  v.\ 

tr6T^-el,  *trtf^-ell,  *tru-ell,  'truUe, 

s.  [Fr.  truetle,  from  Low  Lat.  trueila  =  a 
trowel,  from  Lat.  tnilla  =  a  small  ladle,  a 
scoop,  a  trowel,  dimin.  of  trua  =  a,  stirring- 
spoon,  a  ladle.] 

1.  A  mason's  and  plasterer's  flat  triangular 
tool  for  spreading  and  dressing  moilar  and 
plaster,  and  for  cutting  bricks. 

"  But,  alas,  most  mean  are  their  monuments,  made 
of  plaister,  wrought  with  a  trowelL"— Fuller :  Wor- 
thies :  Durham, 

2.  A  tool  like  a  small  scoop,  used,  by  gar- 
deners in  potting  plants,  &c. 

3.  Found,  i  A  tool  for -smoothing  the  loam 
in  moulding. 

TI  To  lay  on  with  a  trowel :  To  spread  thickly, 
as  mortar ;  hence,  to  Hatter  grossly. 

"  Well  said ;  that  was  laid  on  with  a  trowel.'— 
Shakesp. :  As  You  Lifts  It,  i.  2. 

trowel-bayonet,  s.  A  bayonet  resem- 
bling a  tnasou's  trowel,  used  as  a  weapon,  and 
as  a  light  intrenching-tool,  or  as  a  hatchet 
when  detached  from  the  rifle. 

tr6^-el  (1),  v.t.  [Trowel,  s.)  To  dress  or 
form  with  a  trowel. 

tr<J^-el  (2),  v.i.    [Troll,  v.} 

trd^lef'- worth -ite,  s.  [Named  from 
Trowlesworthy  Tor,  in  Devonshire,  at  the 
south-western  angle  of  Dartmoor,  on  which, 
as  a  loose  boulder,  it  was  found  by  Mr.  Worth ; 
suff".  -ite  (Min.).'] 

Petrol. :  A  rock  consisting  chiefly  of  reddish 
orthoclase,  purple  fluor,  and  black  schorl,  in 
intimate  connection  with  quartz.  It  appears 
to  have  been  formed  by  a  peculiar  alteration 
of  granite,  in  which  black  mica  has  been 
changed  into  tourmaline,  some  of  the  felspar 
has  been  replaced  by  schorl  and  quartz,  and 
the  original  quartz  constituents  by  fluor  spar. 
iProf.  Bonney:  Froc.  Geol.  Soc,  No.  448,  p.  7.) 

tr6^-§er§,  s.  pi.    [Trousers.] 

trox,  s.  [Gr.  Tpu^  (trox),  genit.  rptayo^  (trogos) 
=  agnawer,  from  Tpwyw  (irdg'o)  =  to  gnaw.] 

Entom. :  The  typical  genus  of  the  sub-family 
Troginae  (q.v.).    Three  species  are  British. 

trox-i'-tes,  s.  [Mod.  I^at.  trox^  and  Buff. 
-ites  (Pakeont.).] 

Palmont. :  A  genus  of  Beetles,  akin  to  the 
recent  Trox,  with  one  species  from  the  Coal- 
measures. 


tvS^t  tr^- weight  (ffft  silent),  •troio- 
weight,  s.  [Named  after  a  weight  used  at 
the  fair  of  Tioyes,  a  town  in  France,  souths 
east  of  Paris.  ]  A  weight  used  chiefly  in  the 
weighing  of  gold,  silver,  and  articles  of  jeweV 
lery.  The  pound  troy  contains  12  ounces, 
each  ounce  contains  20  pennyweights,  ana 
each  pennyweight  24  grains.  Thus  the  pound 
troy  contains  5,760  grains.  As  the  pound 
avoirdupois  contains  7,000  grains,  and  the 
ounce  437J  grains,  the  pound  troy  ia  to  the 
pound  avoiidupois  as  144  is  to  175,  and  the 
ounce  ti'oy  to  the  ounce  avoirdupois  as  192  is 
to  173. 

*  trii'-age  (age  as  ig),  *  treu-age,  s.  [True.] 

L  A  pledge  of  truth  or  truce  given  on  pay* 
ment  of  a  tax. 

2.  An  impost  or  tax. 

"  Grete  treuage  thei  toke  of  thir  loud  here," 

Robert  de  Brunne,  p.  7> 

3.  An  act  of  homage  or  honour. 

*  tru'-ag-er  (ag  as  ig),  *  treuw-ag-er,  & 

[Eng.  irwMjie);  -er.]  One  who  pays  taxes  ot 
impost.    {Robert  de  Brunne,  p.  45.) 

tru'-an-9y",  s.     [Eng.  tnf-an(t);  -cy.]    The  aot 

of  playing  truant ;  the  state  of  being  a  truant. 

"  He  was  further  addicted  to  truancy."— Scribner'a 
Magazine,  Sov.,  1878,  p.  S6. 

*tru'-and-ing,  s.  [Truant.]  The  act  of 
begging  under  false  pretences  ;  truandise. 

*'  Thun  may  he  go  a  begging  yerne 
Till  he  some  otlier  cra.lt  can  lerne, 
Through  which  without  truanding. 
He  may  iu  trouth  have  his  living. 

Jtomaunt  qfthe  Rota. 

*  tr&'-and-ise,  s.  [0.  Fr.]  A  begging  under 
false  pretences.    (Romaunt  of  the  Rose,) 

tru'-ant,  *  trew-and,  *  tru-and,  a.  &  a. 

[Fr.  iruand  =  (s.)  a  beggar,  a  rogue,  a  lazy 
rast-al,  (a.)  beggarly,  rascally,  from  Wei  tru, 
(ruttTi  =  wretched  ;  truan~a  wretch;  GaeL 
truaghan  =  a  wretch ;  Bret,  truant  =  a  vaga^ 
bond,  a  beggar.] 

A,  As  adj. :  Pertaining  to  or  characteristio 
of  a  truant ;  wilfully  absent  fi*om  a  proper  ot 
appointed  place  ;  shirking  duty ;  idle,  foitev- 
ing.    (Lit.  d;Jig.) 

"  Reluctant  to  be  thought  to  move 
At  the  tlrst  call  of  tjniant  love." 

Scott  :  Lord  qftheJOei,  yi.  t, 

B.  As  substantive : 

1.  One  who  shirks  or  neglects  duty;  an 
idler,  a  loiterer  ;  especially  a  child  who  stays 
away  from  school  without  leave. 

"A  timely  care  to  bring  the  truants  back."    i^^ 
Dry  den:  Virgil;  Oeorgic  iv.  UIL 

*  2.  A  lazy  vagabond. 

"AH  thynges  at  this  day  failetb  at  Kome,  exoetll 
all  onely  tfaeee  ydell  trewandet,  iestours.  tumbler^ 
plaiers,  luglers,  aud  such  other,  of  whom  there  \t  inow 
and  to  iuauy."—Qolden  Soke,  let.  1!!. 

U  To  play  truant,  To  play  the  truant:  To 
stay  away  from  school  without  leave. 
'*  There  boyes  the  truant  play  and  leave  their  booka* 
Browne :  Britannias  Pastorals,  L  2. 

truant-school,  s. 

Eng.:  A  certified  industrial  school  estft- 
bllslied  under  the  Industrial  Schools  Act, 
1866,  but  used  exclusively  for  children  who 
have  been  sent  thereto  by  a  magistrate  under 
sect.  9  of  the  Elementary  Education  Act, 
1876,  which  provides  that  if  either — 

(1)  The  parent  of  any  child  above  the  aga  of  flv* 
years,  who  is  under  this  Act  prohibited  from  beinc 
taken  into  full  time  employment,  habitually  and 
without  reasonable  excuse  neglects  to  provide  efficient 
elementary  instruction  for  his  child  ;  or, 

(2)  Any  child  is  found  habitually  wandering,  or  nol 
tinder  proper  control,  or  In  the  company  of  rogues, 
vagabonds,  disorderly  persons,  or  reputed  criminals ; 

it  becomes  the  duty  of  the  local  authority, 
after  due  warning,  to  complain  to  a  magis- 
trate,  who  may  order  the  child  to  attend 
some  certified  efficient  school  willing  to 
receive  him,  selected  by  the  parent  or  by  the 
court,  and  in  case  of  non-compliance  to  order 
the  child  to  be  sent  to  a  certified  day  indus- 
trial school,  or,  if  there  be  no  certified  day 
industrial  school,  then  to  a  certified  indus- 
trial schooL  Truant-schools,  of  which  there 
are  about  a  dozen  in  England,  are  not  recog- 
nized by  law  except  as  ceilificated  industrial 
schools,  from  which  they  only  differ  in  the 
character  of  their  inmates. 

*•  On  Saturday  afternoon  the  North  Loudon  Indm* 
trial  Truant-school  at  Walthamstow  was  publicly 
opened  by  the  Earl  of  Alwrdeen.  The  school  has  been 
established  hy  the  school  boards  of  Honjsey.  Totten- 
ham, and  Edmonton,  for  the  reception  of  i^rslstent 
truant  boys  from  those  parialies.  It  ia  the  first  schoid 
of  its  kind  erected  by  the  district  achool  boaxda.'— 
Pail  Mall  Oazette,  June  so,  18S4. 


ffcte,  fS-t,  fare,  amidst,  what,  Hall,  father ;   we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there ;   pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;  go,  pdt» 
or.  wore,  woU;  work,  who,  son ;  mute*  ciib,  ciu-e^  unite,  cur,  rale«  £&11 ;  try,  S j^rian.    sb,  oe  =  e ;  ey  :=  a ;  qu  =  lev. 
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•  tru'-ant,  v.i.  &  t.    [Teuant,  a.] 

A.  IntTansitive ; 

1.  To  idle  away  time  ;  to  loiter  or  be  absent 
from  eniploynient, 

"  'Tis  donble  wrong  to  truant  with  your  bed, 
Auil  let  her  retul  it  in  thy  luoks  ut  bunrd." 

iSAaftes-jU.  ;  C'orruiUy  qf  Errors,  lii.  2. 

2.  To  play  the  traynt. 

**0u  tlie  subject  of  coi'iranil  ptiiiishmeut  for  truant- 
ing  aiid  the  subsequent  prostscutiuu  of  paxeuts," — 
Jiaily  Telegraph,  Nov.  13,  1882. 

B,  Trans. :  To  waste  or  idle  away. 

"I  dare  not  be  the  author  of  truanting  the  time." — 
Ford. 

•  tru'-ant-ly,  adv,  &  a.     {Eng.  truant;  -Zi/.] 

A.  As  adv. :  In  a  truant  manner ;  like  a 
truant. 

B.  As  adj. :  Truant. 

"Trifliuglikeuntauyht  boys  at  their  books,  with  a 
trua/itty  siHi'it.'  — Bp.  I'aylor ;  Sermuna,  vol,  11.,  sev.  6. 

tru'- ant -ship,  s.  [Eng.  truant;  -ship.] 
The  state  or  condition  of  a  truant ;  neglect  of 
duty  or  employment ;  truancy. 

"If  the  child  .  .  .  have  used  no  truantship.' — 
Aschiim:  Scholemtister. 

•trfib,  ».    [Lat.  tuber.]    A  truffle  (q.v.). 

•triib'-taU,  s.  [Etym.  of  first  element  doubt- 
ful.]   A  short,  squat  woman. 

tru  96,  •  treowes,  *trewes,  *triwes, 
*  truwys,  *  trws,  s.  [Properly  a  plural 
form  from  trew  =  SL  pledge  of  truth;  A.S. 
Preoiva,  t7-uwa  =  &  compact,  faith,  from  tredwe 
K  true  (q.v.).] 

1.  Mil. :  The  suspension  of  arras  by  agree- 
ineut  of  the  commanders  of  the  opposing 
irmies ;  a  temporary  cessation  of  hostilities, 
lor  negotiation  or  otlier  purpose ;  an  armistice. 

"  Loud  came  the  cry,  *  The  Bruce,  the  Brace  I' 
No  hope  or  in  defence  or  truce. 

Scott :  Lord  of  the  Isles,  v.  SL 

2.  An  intermission  of  action,  pain,  or  con- 
test ;  a  temporary  cessation,  alleviation,  or 
aaiet. 

"  There  het  may  find 
Truce  to  hia  restless  thoughts,  aud  eutertniu 
The  irksome  houi-s."  Milton:  P.  L.,  il.  628w 

%  (1)  Flag  of  truce : 

Mil. :  A  white  flag  displayed  as  an  invita- 
tion to  the  enemy  to  confer,  and  in  the  mean- 
timeasanotificationthat  hostilities  shall  cease. 

(2)  Tnice  of  God :  A  suspension  of  arms 
Which  occasionally  took  place  in  the  middle 
■gea.  It  was  introduced  in  a.d.  1040,  when 
the  Church  forbade  the  barons  to  make  any 
•ttack  on  each  other  between  sunset  on  Wed- 
nesday and  sunrise  on  the  following  Monday, 
Or  upon  any  ecclesiastical  fast  or  feast-day. 
It  also  provided  that  no  man  was  to  molest  a 
labourer  working  in  the  fields,  or  to  lay  hands 
on  any  implement  of  husbandry,  on  pain  of 
•xcommnnication.    [Peace  of  God.] 

tmce-ln'eaker,  s.  One  who  violates  a 
trace,  compact,  covenant,  or  engagement, 

* trU9e'-less,  a.    [Eng.  truce;  -less.] 

1.  Without  truce  :  as,  a  truceless  war. 

2.  Granting  or  holding  no  truce ;  unforbear- 
Ing,  relentless. 

**  Two  minds  lu  one,  and  each  a  truceless  guest.* 
Brooke:  Redemptitm. 

Ttrfiph'-man,  *  tmche-ment,  *  trudge- 
man,  s.    [Dbaooman.J    An  interpreter. 

"  MIthrltlfttea  the  king  reigned  over  two  and  tweutie 
nations  of  diverse  languages,  aud  in  bo  many  tongues 
gave  lawes  and  ministred  justice  unto  them,  without 
tntchman."~P.  BoUand  :  Plinie,  bk.  vil.,  cb.  xxlv. 

•  tril-ci-da'-tion,  s.  [Lat.  trucidatiOj  from 
trucidatiis,  pa.  par.  of  trucido  —  to  kill.]  The 
act  of  killing. 

triick  (1),  •  truk-ken,  v.i.  &  t.  [Fr.  troquer 
^  to  truck,  to  barter,  to  exchange,  from  Sp.  & 

\  Port.  trofXLT  =  to  barter,  a  word  of  doubtful 
origin  ;  O.  Fr.  troq  =  truck,  barter ;  Fr,  troc; 
Sp.  trueco,  trueque  =  -barter ;  Port,  troco  =■ 
the  change  of  a  piece  of  gold  or  silver ;  troca 
=  barter.] 

A.  IntruTis. :  To  exchange  commodities ;  to 
barter ;  to  traffic  by  exchange  or  barter. 

••  Pound  some  Spanlarda  who  lived  there  to  truck 
with  the  Indians  for  gold.'— Dampier :  Voyages  (an. 
1681). 

B.  Trans. :  To  barter,  to  exchange,  to  give 
Id  exchange, 

*•  Having  trucKd  thy  soul,  brought  home  the  fee. 
To  tempt  the  poor  to  aell  himself  to  thee. 

Cotoper:  Expostulation,  S74. 

IT  For  the  difference  between  to  truck  and 
to  excJuvnge,  see  Exchange. 


triick  (2),  v.(.    [Truck  (2),  s.]    To  put  into  a 
truck  or  trucks  ;  to  convey  or  send  in  trucks. 
"  The  facilities  of  trucking  canoes  by  milway  are 
eood,  but  not  by  steamer.'— fieid,  Feb.  19, 1687. 

*  triick  (3),  *  truk-kyn,  v.t.  [Sw.  trycka; 
Dan.  ti-ykke  — to  press,  squeeze;  Ger.  driicken.] 
To  fold  or  gather  up  ;  to  tuck.  (Prompt.  Parv.) 

truck  (1),  *  trucke,  s.    [Truck  (l),  v.] 

1.  Exchange  of  commodities ;  barter, 

"  No  commutation  or  trucke  to  be  made  by  any  of 
the  petit  merchants."— ^ac;A:^ui/(  .•  Voyages,  I.  228. 

2.  Commodities  suitable  for  barter  or  snmll 
trade  ;  lience,  small  cojinuodities ;  spcjcif.,  in 
the  United  States,  vegetables  raised  for 
nmrket. 

3.  Traffic ;  intercourse  ;  dealing  :  as,  I  have 
no  truck  witli  him.    (fiolloq.  <&  Ulaiig.) 

4.  Tlie  practice  of  paying  wages  otherwise 
than  in  actual  coin,  wherebi-^the  employed  per- 
son was  sometimes  defrauded  of  part  of  the 
wage  he  liadcontractecl  to  receive  ;  or  of  wage- 
paying  at  lung  intervals,  tlie  employer  making 
inti^nnediale  advances  and  charging  very  high 
rates  of  interest.  Truck  is  a  very  ancient 
evil.  It  was  rampant  in  the  fifteenth  century, 
and  one  of  the  Norman-French  statutes,  4 
Edward  IV.,  c.  1,  s.  5,  states  that  "  before  this 
time,  in  the  occujiations  of  cloth-making, 
the  labourers  have  been  driven  to  t.ake  a  great 
part  of  their  wages  in  unpruHtable  wares," 
and  the  employers  were,  by  tliat  act,  required 
to  pay  in  lawful  money,  under  penalty  of  for- 
feiture to  the  laliourer  of  ti'eble  wages.  There 
were  further  enactments  in  the  reigns  of 
Elizabeth,  Anne,  George  I.,  George  II.,  and 
George  III. ;  but  these  were  all  partial  as  to 
trades,  and  failed  to  check  the  practice.  The 
Act  1  &  2  William  IV.,  c.  37  extended  the  law, 
and  prohibited  "the payment  in  certain  trades 
of  wages  in  goods,  or  otheiwise  than  in  the 
current  coin  of  tlie  realm."  The  number  of 
trades  were  largely  extended,  but  many  occu- 
pations were  omitted.  In  1S70  the  evils  of  the 
truck  system  were  forced  on  the  attention  of 
the  Legislature,  and  an  act  was  passed  au- 
thorising an  inquiry  by  commission  into  any 
offence  against  acts  prohibiting  the  truck 
system  which  had  occurred  in  the  two  pre- 
ceding years.  The  commission  appointed 
under  the  Truck  Commission  Act,  1870,  made 
two  reports— one,  in  1871,  on  England,  Wales, 
and  Scotland,  showing  very  gross  evils  ;  and 
the  other,  in  1872,  on  the  curious  barter  system 
prevalent  in  Shetland  and  other  parts  of 
Scotland  amongst  the  knitters,  fishermen,  and 
kelp-gatherers.  Similar  barter  practices  were 
said  to  prevail  in  partes  of  Cornwall  and  Devon 
amongst  knitters.  No  efiicient  legislation 
followed  this  commission,  except  as  to  the 
Leicester,  Derby,  and  Nottingham  hosiery 
trade.  Mr.  Sheriff  Thoms,  Vice-Admiral  of 
Zetland,  persistently  but  unavailingly  pressed 
on  Parliament  and  the  public  the  case  of  the 
Scotch  knitters;  but  no  further  action  was 
taken  until  the  autumn  of  1886,  when  the 
Chief  Inspector  of  Factories  was  directed  to 
report  upon  the  truck  system  in  Scotland. 
This  report,  made  in  January,  1887,  showed, 
amongst  other  glaring  evils,  that  the  system 
of  advances  and  poundage  was  ruinous  to  the 
men  ;  at  some  collieries  as  much  as  Is.  being 
charged  per  week  on  an  advance  of  16s.,  no 
advance  being  in  any  case  made  until  the 
wage  had  been  actually  earned.  By  60  & 
51  Victoria,  c.  46,  the  law  against  truck  and 
requiring  payment  of  wage  in  actual  coin  is 
extended  to  all  persons  within  the  Employers 
and  Workmen's  Act,  1875,  Wherever  ad- 
vances had  been  made  the  employer  is  for- 
bidden to  withhold  like  advance,  and  pro- 
hibited from  taking  interest  or  discount. 
Orders  given  for  goods  to  a  store  not  kept  by 
the  employer  are  made  as  illegal  as,  under 
the  principal  act,  if  supplied  by  the  employer. 
Any  condition,  direct  or  indirect,  as  to  where 
wage  should  be  spent,  was  prohibited,  and 
dismissal  for  dealing  or  not  dealing  made  un- 
lawful. The  truck  Byatem  has  extended  to  the 
United  States,  and  has  given  rise  to  much 
dissatisfaction  among  workingmen  and  to 
various  legislative  enactments  for  its  regula- 
tion or  suppression.  It  is  not  found  in  Ihe 
large  manufacturing  cities,  but  in  smaller 
towns  largely  built  up  around  a  single  manu- 
facturing establishment,  in  the  coal  regions  in 
connection  with  the  mines,  &c.  It  usually 
takes  the  form  of  a  company  store,  at  which 
the  employes  are  expected  or  required  to  deal, 
and  where  they  are  often  obliged  to  pay  more 
than  the  ruling  rates  for  goods.  To  force  them 
to  do  this  in  some  cases  tokens  are  Issued 


in  place  of  money,  which  are  only  taken  in 
the  company  store.  The  latter  process  has 
been  condemned  by  Act  of  Congress  as  an 
illegal  issue  of  money,  but  the  trucking 
system  still  continues  in  various  illegitimate 
ways.  In  Canada  the  same  evil  is  felt,  the 
lumbermen  of  that  country  and  the  fishermen 
of  Newfoundland  protesting  strongly  against 
it.  Protests  have  also  come  from  the  working 
classes  of  Mexico  and  from  the  Socialists  of 
Germany,  showing  that  the  evil  in  question  is 
very  wide  spread. 

*  truck-man,  »,  One  who  barters  or 
trucks. 

i  truck-shop,  s.    A  tommy-shop  (q.v.), 

truck-system,  s.    [Truck  (l),  ».,  4.] 

triick  (2),  a.   [Lat.  trocMs ;  Gr.  Tpo^os  {trocho^ 
=^  a  runner,  a  wheel,  a  disc  ;  jpexa  (trecho)^ 
to  ran.] 
I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  A  small  wooden  wheel,  not  bound  witll 
Iron ;  a  cylinder. 

2.  A  low  two-wheeled  vehicle  for  conveying 
goods  and  packages.  The  hand-truck  is  an 
efficient  vehicle  for  removing  single  packages 
of  considerable  weight ;  the  curved  bar  in 
front  being  placed  under  the  box,  for  instance, 
which  is  then  tipped  so  as  to  balance  back 
slightly  against  tlie  bed,  in  which  position  it 
is  transported  upon  i  pair  of  heavy  wheels  of 
small  diameter.  Tha  term  is  sometimes  ap- 
plied to  certain  hand-carts  and  two-wheeled 
barrows. 

3.  A  waggon  with  a  low  bed,  for  moving 
heavy  packages. 

4.  A  low  platform  on  wheels  for  moving 
buildings,  heavy  stone  blocks,  safes,  &c. 

5.  (PL):  A  kind  of  game.    [Titucos.] 
II.  Technically: 

1.  Mack. :  A  roller  at  the  foot  of  a  deri'ick 
or  gin  by  which  the  position  of  the  hoisting* 
apparatus  may  be  shifted. 

2.  Nautical : 

(1)  A  small  wooden  disc  at  the  extreme 
summit  of  a  mast.  It  may  contain  the  pulleys 
for  the  signal  halyards. 

(2)  A  circular  perforated  block  like  a  wooden 
thimble,  and  acting  as  a  fair-leader. 

3.  Ordn. :  A  small  solid  wheel  on  whicli  a 
certain  description  of  gun-carriage  is  based. 

4.  Rail.-engineering : 

(1)  An  open  waggon  for  the  conveyance  of 
goods. 

(2)  A  swivelling  carriage  with  four  or  six 
wheels  beneath  the  forward  part  of  a  locomo- 
tive, or  supporting  one  end  of  a  railway 
carriage. 

IT  The  long-car  supported  on  swivelling- 
trucks  is  one  of  the  peculiar  features  of 
American  railway  rolling-stock, 

truck-jack,  s.  A  lifting-jack  suspended 
from  a  truck-axle  to  lift  logs  or  other  objects 
so  that  they  may  be  loaded  on  to  a  sled  or 
other  low-bodied  vehicle.  The  calipers  that 
embrace  the  log  are  hooked  to  the  catch  on 
the  end  of  the  ratchet-bar.  The  bar  is  raised 
by  the  lever,  and  is  dogged  by  the  attendant 
pawl. 

truck-man,  &    A  driver  of  a  track ;  ft 

carman. 

*  triick'-age  (age  as  ig)  (1),  a,  [Eng.  trucle 
(1),  V. ;  -age.]  The  practice  of  tx'ucking  or 
bartering  goods ;  truck. 

triick'-age  (age  as  ig)  (2), «.  [Eng.  truch 
(2),  V. ;  -age.]  The  cartage  of  goods ;  money 
paid  for  the  conveyance  of  goods  on  a  truck ; 
ft-eight. 

'*  truck'-er,  a,    [Eng.  truck  (1),  v. ;  -er.]    One 

who  trucks  or  barters ;  a  barterer,  a  trader. 

•*  No  man  having  yet  driven  a  Bavlng  bargain  with 
this  great  trucker  for  souls,  by  exchanging  guilts,  or 
bartering  one  sin  lor  another.^'— floutft .-  Sermons,  voL 
vi.,  ser.  9. 

triic'-kle,  s,    (Lat.  trochlea = a  little  wheel,  ft 

pulley.] 

1.  A  small  wheel  or  castor. 

2.  A  truckle-bed  (q.v.). 

*•  He rouzd  the  equire.  In  truckle  loIUng.* 

Butler:  Budibras,  IT.,  11.8a 

3.  The  same  as  Teuckle-cheese  (q.v.). 

truckle-bed,  *troccle-l)ed,  *trool*- 
yll-bed,  s.    A  bed  running  on  castors,  and 


hSSU  b^ ;  p6at,  J<JM ;  cat,  9011.  eboms,  9Mn,  benQb ;  go.  gem ;  thin,  this ;  sin,  as ;  expect,  ^[enophon,  e^st.   ph  =  £ 
«eiaii.  -tiaa  =  shan.   -tlon,  -sion  =  shun ;  -$ion.  -f  ion  =  zhiin.    -cious.  -tious,  -sious  =  shiis.   -ble,  -die,  &e.  =  b?!,  d^L 

54— Vol.  IV,  ^^^__^__ 
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truckle— truffle 


capable  of  being  pushed  under  another;  a 
triuidle-bed.  It  was  furinerly  generally  ap- 
propriated to  the  servant  or  attendant,  the 
master  or  mistress  occupying  the  principal 
bed. 

"  There's  bis  chnmljer,  his  house,  his  castle,  his 
BtaiiJi)ig-bed,  and  trudde-bed." — Hhakesp.:  Mei-ry 
Wloaa,  iv.  5. 

truckle-obeese,  s.  A  small  flat  cheese. 
iprov.) 

truc'-kle,  v.l.  &  f.  [From  truckle  =  truckle- 
be»i,  to  ti-^dcle  umler,  liaving  reference  to  the 
old  trv£kle-bed  which  could  be  pushed  under 
anotlier  lai-ger  one ;  and  the  force  of  tlie 
phrase  being  iu  the  fact  that  a  pupil  or  scholar 
slept  under  Jiis  tutor  on  a  truckle-bed,  (&'fcea(.)J 
A.  Intrans. :  To  yield  or  give  way  obsequi- 
ously to  the  will  of  another;  to  cringe;  to 
Bubmit ;  to  act  in  a  servile  manner.  (fSome- 
times  with  under,  generally  with  to.) 
"  I  aiUDOt  truckle  to  a  fool  of  state," 

Churchill :  £pis.  to  IV.  Hogarth. 

•  B.  Tratis, :  To  move  on  rollers  ;  to 
trundle, 

*■  Chairs  witliout  hottomi  were  tT-uc^ed  from  the 
middle  to  oiie  eud  of  the  room." — Mad.  JfArblay, 

triic'-kler,  s.  [Eng.  truckl(e),  v. ;  -cr.]  One 
who  truckles  or  yields  obsequiously  to  the 
will  of  another, 

taruo'-kling,  o.  [Truckle,  v.]  Given  to 
truckle ;  crmgiog,  fawning,  slavish,  servile. 

tru -COB,  8.  [Sp.]  A  game  somewhat  resem* 
bling  billiards.    [Taoco.] 

triio'-u-lenye,  triio-u-len-§3?,  s.  [Lat. 
tmculentia.  from  iruculentu3  =  truculent 
fa.v.).] 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  truculent; 
savageness  of  manner  ;  ferocity. 

"He  loves  not  tyranny:— the  truculenctf  of  the 
Bubject,  who  transacta  this,  he  approves  uoL'  —  Waier- 
housa:  On  Fontescu  (ICG^),  p.  184. 

2,  Fierceness  of  countenance, 

triic'-u-lent,  a.  [Fr.,  ft-om  Lat.  trumlentus 
=  cruel,  from  irux,  genit.  truds  =  fierce,  wild, 
savage.] 

1.  Savage,  ferocious,  fierce,  barbarous. 

"A  barbarous  Scythia,  where  the  savage  and  (nww 
lent  inhabitants  tiausier  tliemselves  from  place  to 
place  iu  waggons,  as  they  can  find  paatuie.  — £uy.' 
vn  ttie  CreiiUoiu 

2.  Inspiring  terror ;  ferocious. 

*•  The  trembling  boy  Ms  brethren's  hands. 
Their  truculent  aspects,  and  servile  bimds, 
Beheld. "  Sandys  ;  Christ'i  Passion,  -p.  14. 

*  3.  Cruel,  destructive. 

"Pestilential  seminaries,  according  to  their  groaa* 
'  Hess  or  subtility,  cause  more  or  less  irucuiene  plagues." 
—Baroey  :  On  the  Plague. 

truc'-U-lent-l^,  adv.  [Eng.  truculent;  -Zy.] 
In  a  truculent  manner ;  fiercely,  ferociously, 
savagely,  destructively. 

triidge,  v.i.  [According  to  Skeat,  prop.  =  to 
walk  in  snow-shoes,  hence,  to  move  along 
with  a  heavy  step,  from  Sw.  dial,  truga,  trwga, 
trucija ;  Norw.  iruga,  true,  tryge^  trjug  =■  a 
snow-shoe;  trygja,  tni'iuga=  to  provide  with 
snow-shoes;  Icel.  (ftru5ra  =  a  snow-shoe.]  To 
travel  on  foot  with  more  or  less  labour  and 
fatigue ;  to  walk  or  tramp  along  wearily  and 
heavily. 

"  Not  one  of  them  was  observed  to  stop  and  Jook 
towards  ua,  but  they  trudged  along,  to  ell  appearance 
vithont  the  least  emotion,  either  of  curiosity  or  fiur- 
prjse."— Cooifc  .■  jF^itt  Voyage,  bk.  iiL,  ch,  ii. 

•  trudge'-man,  a.    [Truchman.] 

true,  *  trewe,  a.  &  odv.  [A.S.  triotDBf  tr^e 
=  true ;  (reow,  tryw  —  truth,  preservation  of 
a  compact;  cogn.  with  Dut.  (roiiw  =  true, 
faithful;  (rouw  =  fidelity ;  Icel.  tryggr,  trur 
=  true;  Dan.  (ro  =  true,  truth;  Sw.  trogen 
=  true ;  tro  =  fidelity  ;  O.  H.  Ger.  t-rimin  = 
true;  (Wu'u;a=fidelity;  Ger.  <rcti=true;  Goth. 
triggws  =  true;  triggwa  —  a.  covenant;  trauan 
=■  to  trow,  to  trust.] 

A.  As  adjective : 

L  Ordinary  Language : 

L  Firm  or  steady  in  adhering  to  promises, 
compacts,  friends,  one's  superior,  or  the  like ; 
not  fickle  or  inconstant ;  faithful,  loyal,  con- 
stant. 

"  Through  the  poor  captive's  bosom  passed 
The  thought,  uut,  to  his  purpose  tnie. 
He  said  not.  though  he  sighed, '  Adieu !' 

Scott :  Lord  of  the  Islet,  ▼.  ^ 

2,  Honest ;  not  fraudulent ;  upright. 
"Eich  prey  makes  (j"we  men  thieves." 

Shakesp.:  Venus  &  Adonis,  724. 


3.  Free  from  falsehood  or  deceit ;  speaking 
truly,  not  falsely ;  vei'acious, 

"  He  that  sent  me  is  true,"-^ohn  viL  S& 

i.  Genuine,  pure,  real;  not  counterfeit, 
false,  or  pretended. 

"In  a  false  quarrel  there  la  no  trus  valour."— 
Shakesp.  :  Much  Ado  about  Nothing,  v.  L 

5.  Conformable  to  fact;  being  In  accordance 
with  the  actual  state  of  things ;  not  false  or 
erroneous. 

"All  things  that  John  spake  were  true."— John  x.  41, 

6.  Conformable  to  reason  or  to  rules ;  exact, 
just,  accurate,  coiTeet,  right. 

"By  trus  computation  of  the  time." 

Shakesp.  :  Uichard  III.,  lli.  8. 

7.  Conformable  to  law  and  justice;  legi- 
timate, rightful. 

"  To  conquer  France,  his  true  Inheritance.* 

Shakesp. :  2  Heury  VI.,  \.  1. 

8.  Conformable  to  nature  ;  natural,  correct. 
"  No  shape  so  true,  no  truth  of  siwh  account." 

Shakesp. :  Sonnet  62. 

9.  Exact,  accurate  ;  as,  His  aim  was  true. 
II.  Science :    Corresponding   to   a    certain 

type ;  possessing  certain  characteristics  in  a 
marked  degree.  Thus,  the  species  of  the  sub- 
family Turdinje  (which  contains  the  type- 
genus,  Turdus)  are  called  True  Thrushes, 
while  the  name  Thrushes  is  applied  to  the 
family.  Used  iu  an  analogous  sense  in  Patho- 
logy ;  as,  true  lepiosy,  &c. 

B.  As  adv.  :  Truly ;  in  conformity  with  the 
truth. 

"It  Ifl  not  enough  to  speak,  but  to  epeak  frue.**— 
SJiakesp.  :  JUidsuinmer  Night's  Dream,  V. 

^  True  is  often  used  elliptically  for  It  is 

**  True,  I  have  married  her," 

Shakes}:^. :  Othello,  i.  8. 

*  true-anointed,  a.   Lawfully  anointed. 

"  England's  trtie-anoittted  lawful  king." 

Shakesp. :  8  Henry  VI.,  UL  8, 

tme-bill,  5. 

Law:  A  bill  of  indictment  endorsed  by  a 
grand  jury,  after  evidence,  as  containing  a 
well-founded  accusation.  [Bill  of  Indict- 
ment.] 

true-blue,  a.  &  «. 

A.  As  adj. :  An  epithet  applied  to  a  person 
of  inflexible  honesty  and  fidelity ;  said  to  be 
from  the  true  or  Coventry  blue,  formerly  cele- 
brated for  its  unchanging  colour;  hence,  un- 
wavering, constant,  staunch,  loyal.  In  many 
parts  of  England,  true-blue  is  the  Tory  colour. 

B,  Asmbst. :  A  person  of  inflexible  honesty 
or  fidelity ;  specif.,  a  staunch  Presbyterian  or 
Whig. 

*  true-derived,  «.  Of  lawful  descent ; 
legitimate. 

"  A.  lineiA  true-derived  course.*" 

Shakesp. :  Uichard  ITT.,  Ml  7. 

*  true-devoted,  o.  Full  of  true  devo- 
tion and  honest  zeal. 

"  A  true.devoted  pilgrim," 
EhaJiesp. :  Two  Gentlemen  qf  Verona,  IL  7. 

*  true-disposing,  a.  Disposing  or  ar- 
ranging truly ;  making  provision  so  that 
truth  may  prevail. 

"O  nprleht.  lust,  and  true^Hipostng  God." 

Shakesp. :  Richard  III.,  iv.  4. 

*  true  -  divining,  ».  Divining  truly: 
giving  a  con-eet  forecast, 

"To  prove  thou  hast  a  frutf-ditrfw^wj?  heart" 

Shakesp. :  Titus  Andronicus,  if.  4. 

•true -fixed,  a,  steadily,  firmly,  and 
immovably  fixed. 

**  Whose  true-fixed  KoATeatingqn&Mty.' 

Shakesp.  :  Julius  Ccesar,  111.  1. 

true-place,  s. 

Astron, :  The  place  which  a  heavenly  body 
would  occupy  if  its  apparent  place  were  cor- 
rected for  refraction,  parallax,  &c. 

*  true-telling,  a.    Veracious. 

*  true,  8.  [Prob.  a  corrupt,  of  Fr.  trous  = 
pigeon-holes;  cf.  Trolmydames.]  (Seeetyra.) 

*  true-table,  lu  A  bagatelle  or  billiard- 
table. 

"There  Is  also  a  howIlng-place,  a  tavern,  and  a  trus- 
table."— Evelyn:  Diary,  March  23, 1646. 

true,  v.t.  [True,  a.]  To  make  true,  exact, 
or  accurate :  as.  To  true  the  face  Of  a  grind- 
Btona 

true'-bom,  a.  [Eng.  true,  and  Bom,]  Of 
genuine  and  legitimate  birth  ;  having  a  right 
by  birth  to  a  title. 

"Tboiwh  baniahed,  yet  a  (ruebom  Englishman," 
Shakesp.  :  Richard  II.,  \,  & 


tr^e'-bred,  a.     [Eug,  true,  and  bred.} 

1.  Of  a  genuiue  or  right  breed  or  descent! 
thoroughbred. 

"  Shu's   a  be^le,   true-bred-'-Sltakesp.  .*    Twelfth 
Night,  ii.  3. 

2.  Of  genuine  breeding  or  education:  aa»A 

true-bred  gentleman. 

*  true'- Cast,  a.  [A.S.  tre^we-fest ;  cf.  sfrad- 
fast.}    Time,  sincere,  faithful,  loyal. 

"O  IxUHtle  turtle,  fruefaftest  of  all  tma" 

Ballade  in  Com.  of  Oar  Ladjf, 

true'-heart-ed  (ea  aa  a),  a.  [Eng.  trus. 
and  hearted.]  Of  a  faithful,  honest,  or  loyal 
heart ;  true,  loyal,  staunch,  sincere. 

"  I  eweuT  he  is  tntehearted." 

Shakesp. :  Benry  VIIT.,  ▼.  S. 

true'-beart-ed-ness  (ea  as  a),  «.  [Eng, 
truehearted;  -ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of 
being  truehearted ;  fidelity,  honesty,  sincerity, 
loyalty. 

true-love,  *  tru-lufe,  a.  &  a.    [Eng,  true, 

and  love.] 

A.  As  substantive : 

L  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  One  truly  loved  or  loving;  one  whofl© 
love  is  pledged  to  another;  a  lover,  a  Bweet- 
heart. 

2.  A  truelove  knot, 

"  Trowlt  with  trulufes  and  tranest  betwena" 

Anturs  of  Artuer,  xxvHL 
IL  Bot. :  Herb  Truelove,  Faris  guadrijolijfh, 
[Herb-pabis,  Paris,  1.] 

^  Prior,  who  considers  that,  in  the  botanical 
sense  the  etym.  is  Dan.  trolovet  =  betrothed 
[True-love-knot,  Hi,  says  that  the  plant  Is 
so  named  from  its  four  leaves  being  set  to- 
gether in  the  form  of  a  lovers  knot, 

B.  As  adj. :  Aflectionate,  sincere. 
truelove-knot,  truelover's  Imot,  & 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  A  kind  of  double  knot,  mad* 
with  two  bows  on  each  side  interlacing  each 
other,  and  with  two  ends ;  an  emblem  of  in* 
'terwoven  affection  or  engagement. 

"  Twenty  odd-coiiceited  tmelavc-knots." 

Shakesp. .'  Two  Gentlemen,  It.  7. 

1  According  to  Palnier(Fo^/j  Etymology^  B.r.\ 
truelove  in  this  use  is  a  corruption  of  Dan. 
trolove=  to  betroth  or  promise  (love),  fidelity 
(pro);  Icel.  trulofa. 

2.  Entom.  (Of  the  form  true-love-r's  knot): 
ABritisli  Night-moth, -(4 firro(is^r;)/i7/rea,  about 
an  inch  in  expansion  of  wing.  The  fore  wings 
are  dull  dark-red,  with  blackish  lines  and 
streaks  and  whitish  spots;  hind  wings  pal© 
grayish  brown.  Not  uncommon  on  heaths,  tho 
caterpillar,  which  is  reddish  orange,  feeding 
on  Calluna  vulgaris. 

true -ness,  *  treu-nesse,  *  trew-nessei* 

*true-nesse,  s.  [Eng.  true;  'ness.]  TJx« 
quality  or  state  of  being  true;  faithfulness 
fidelity,  truth,  sincerity,  staunchness,  accop 
racy,  exactness,  correctness. 

"The  trunessoKiid  visibilitieof  the  present  RooMB 
churub," — Bp.Ball:  Tlie  Reconciler, , 

*  true'-pen-nS^,  s.  [Etym,  doubtful.]  Gene- 
rally explained  as  an  honest  fellow. 

"  Say  at  thou  bo?  art  thou  there,  truepennyf 
Come  on."  Shakesp. :  Bamlet,  L  t* 

%  In  Casaubon,  Le  Quatuor  Linguis  Com' 
mentatio^  pars  prior  (1650),  p.  3G2,  Truepentt 
is  defined  as  "  veterator  vafer,"  that  is,  a  sly, 
cunning  fellow,  an  old  soldier. 

tru'-er,  s.  [Eng.  «r«(e),  v. ;  -er.]  [A  traln^ 
tool  (q.v.). 

triifif  (1),  *  truffe,  «.  [See  def.}  Turf  te 
transposed  form  of  the  word  stiU  in  use  m 
Scotland  ;  cf.  thirst  and  thrist.) 

"  No  holy  truffe  was  left  to  hide  the  head." 
Bavies  :  Humours  ;  Beaven  on  Earth,  p.  4B. 

triiff  (2),  8,  [Etym.  doubtful.]  A  young 
salmon.    (Prov.) 

" has  forwarded  me  a  specimen  of  the  'white 

flah'  of  the  Devonshire  Dart  with  reference  to  ex- 
amining whether  it  ie  a  yearling  jieal  or  young  of  tba 
sea  trout,  as  the  trujfaxe  locally  termed,  or  a  hybrid." 
—Field,  £larch  8,  18B6. 

trufiE;  v.t.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  To  steal.  (Scoicfc.) 

tr&f'-fle,  t  trub,  *  trubbe,  a.  [Fr.  tmjle; 
Ital.  tartvffola,  dimin.  of  tartnfo,  from  Lat, 
terrcB  tuber,  Pliny's  name  for  the  truffle.] 

Bot.,  d:c. :  Any  subterranean  fungal  of  the 
orders  or  sub-orders  Hypogsei  and  Tuberacei 
(q.v.),  and  specially  of  the  genus  Tuber  (q.v.). 
The  greater  part  of  the  English  truffles  belong 


late,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  f^ll,  llather;  we,  wet,  here,  camet  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  po^ 
or,  wiire,  wol^  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  ciire,  unite,  cur,  rule,  foil;  try,  Syrian,    es,  oe  =  e:  ey  =  a;  qu  =  kw. 
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to  the  species  Tuber  cestimim^  Taetter  known 
as  T.  ciharium.  It  is  about  the  size  of  a  hirge 
■wahiut,  black  and  warty  externally,  and  has 
the  flesh  variously  marbled.  It  occurs  in 
Great  Britain  in  beecli  and  oak  woods ;  it  is 
found  also  in  tlie  Bust  Indies  and  Jajian,  some- 
times ten,  twelve,  or  more  indies  below  the 
ground,  sometimes  nearer  the  surface,  but 
with  nothing  to  indicate  its  presence.  Hence 
dogs  are  trained  to  find  it  by  its  smell.  It  is 
eaten  boiled  or  stewed.  Another  English 
species,  Tuber  moschatumy  has  a  musky  odour. 
The  French  truffle,  T.  yiieluTLosporumt  resembles 
the  ELiglish  species,  but  has  darker  spores. 
The  Piedmontese  trufile,  which  bears  a  iiigh 
rei'utation,  is  smooth  externally,  wliile  the 
flesh  is  wliite  tinged  with   pink.     Pigs,   in 

?lace  of  dogs,  are  used  to  find  these  species, 
he  African  truffle,  Terjezia  leonU,  is  abun- 
dant in  Algiers,  but  as  an  esculent  is  deemed 
inferior  to  the  English  truffle. 

"  Happy  the  gi-otto'd  hermit  with  his  pulae, 
Who  wauta  no  truffles,  rich  lagouta— nor  Hulae." 
Dr.  Warton:  Fashion. 

truffle-dog,  s.  Any  dog  trained  to  find 
truffles  by  their  smell, 

"  The  truffle-dog  ia  nothing  more  nor  lesa  than  a  bad 
Smnll-sized  poodle,  and  ta  never,  or  very  larely,  met 
with  under  the  designation  truffle-dog.  Its  cultiva- 
tion is  due  to  the  existence  of  triifHes,  which  it  is  em- 
Sloyed  to  discover  when  they  are  lyiiiR  iuthe  ground 
y  the  help  of  its  acute  uuse."— F.  iSAaw  .*  Book  (^f  tho 
Dog,  p.  197. 

truffle-worm,  s. 

Entom.  :  (See  extract). 

"The  truffle  is  subject  to  the  attacks  of  many  In- 
sects;  a  species  of  Leiodes  deposits  its  ova  in  it,  which 
in  tlie  pupa  stite  feed  upon  the  substance  of  the  truffle ; 
in  this  state  they  are  called  truffle-worms." — £ng. 
Cyclop.,  s.  V.  Tubcracew. 

trilr-fled  (le  as  el),  a.  [Eng.  tniffi(e):  -ed.] 
Fm-nished,  cooked,  or  stutfed  with  truffles: 
asj  a  t'niffied  turkey. 

triig,  s.     [A  variant  of  troicgh  (ci.v.).] 
1,  A  hod  for  mortar.    (Bailey.) 

*  2.  A  measure  of  wheat,  as  much  as  was 
carried  in  a  trough,  three  trugs  making  two 
bushels. 

3,  A  kind  of  wooden  vessel  for  carrying 
vegetables,  &c.    (Prov.) 
*i,  A  concubine,  a  trulL 

•triig'-ging,  w.    [Truo.]    (See  compound.) 

*  trugging-house,  s.  A  house  of  ill- 
fcroe ;  a  brothel.    [Truo,  s.,  4.] 

tru'-ing,  pr.  par,  or  a.    [True,  v.} 

truing-tool,  3.  A  device  for  truing  the 
fece  of  a  grindstone,  or  any  other  surface  for 
which  it  may  be  adapted. 

tru'-is!l»  a.  [Eng.  tru(e);  -ish.}  Somewhat 
or  approximately  true. 

"  Something  that  seems  truish  and  newlBh."— ffau- 
den  :  Tean  o/tTie  Church,  p.  198. 

tru'-5^m,  3.  [Eng.  (nt(e);-ism.]  An  undoubted 
or  self-evident  truth. 

"It  has  become  almost  a  truism,  and  neecla  scarcely 
to  be  stated ,  certai  iil  y  not  to  be  proved-"— ^yi  Davids : 
Eibbert  Lectures  (1881),  p.  8. 

•tru-i§-mat'-ic,  a.  [Eng.  truism;  -atic.} 
Of  or  pertaining  to  truisms ;  consisting  of 
taTiisms. 

•  trukke,  *  truk-kyn,  v.t.    [Truck  (3),  v.] 

•triill,  *trul,  s.  [Ger.  troUe,  trulle  —  a  tmll 
The  original  sense  was  a  merry  or  droll  com- 

g anion;  O.  Dut.  droZ  =  a  jester ;  Dan.  trold; 
w.  &  Icel.  troll  =  a  merry  elf.]    [Droll.] 

1.  A  lass,  a  girl,  a  wench. 

2.  A  low  strumpet ;  a  drab,  a  trollop. 

"  To  make  the  world  distinguiab  Julia's  son. 
From  the  vile  offspring  ofa  iruU,  who  sita 
By  the  town  wall.  Stepiiey  :  Juve^tal,  viiL 

triill,  v.i.  [A  contract,  of  (rawdie.]  To  trundle, 
to  roll.    i^Prov.) 

•  trul-li-za'-tion,  s.  [Lat.  tmllissatio,  from 
trullissQ  =  to  trowel,  from  trulla  =  a  trowel 
(q.v.).]  The  laying  of  coats  of  plaster  with 
a  trowel. 

ixk-lf,  *  treu-ly,  *  treu-li,  •  trewe-ly, 

oAv.    [Eng.  tnL&;  -ly.] 

1,  In  a  true  manner ;  sincerely,  faithfully, 
honestly,  loyally. 

"  We  have  always  tr^ly  aerved  yoii."    ' 

Sfiahesp. :  Winter  6  Tale,  11.  8. 

2,  In  accordance  with  that  which  is  true ; 


in  accordance  with  the  true  facts  or  state  of 
the  case. 

"  But  how  if  they  will  not  believe  of  me 
That  I  am  tr^lu  thine." 
Bunyan  :  PUgrinis  Progress,  pt.  11.    (Introd.) 

3.  Exactly,  accurately,  precisely,  correctly, 
Justly. 

"If  Fisanio  have  mapped  It  trtd;/." 

Shukesp. :  Cymbvtlne,  W,  t, 

4.  In  reality,  not  in  appearance  ;  indeed,  in 
truth. 

**  To  be  truly  touched  with  love." 

:ihakesp.:  Al uch  Ado,  ll\.  2. 

5.  According  to  law  and  right ;  rightfully, 
legitimately. 

"  Hifl  innocent  Imhe  tivly  begotten." 

Shakesp.  :   Winter's  Tale,  ill.  2. 

6.  According  to  nature ;  naturally. 

"A  pageant  truly  played." 

Sha/cesp. :  As  you  Like  It,  iil.  4. 

7.  Used  as  an  afQnnatiou,  like  the  scriptural 
verUy. 

"  Treuli,  treuU,  I  seye  to  thee  for  we  apeken  that  we 
witeu,  and  we  witnes&eu  that  that  we  hau  seyn ;  and 
ye  taken  uotoure  witnessing." — Wycliffe:  Jon  iiu 

1"  Truly  is  often  used  ironically ;  as,  A  fine 
deed,  truly ! 

trump  (1),  •  trumpe  (1),  s.  [A  corrupt,  of 
triumph  (4-v.).J 

1.  Any  card  belonging  to  the  same  suit  as 
the  turn-up.    A  trump  can  take  any  card  of 
any  other  suit. 
"  Let  Spadea  be  trumps  I  she  said,  and  trumps  they 
were."  Pope:  iiape  of  t/ie  Lock,  lii.  46. 

*  2,  An  old  game  with  cards,  of  which  the 
moderu  whist  is  an  improvement, 

"  A  poetaster  for  playing  at  cards,  and  devlaing  the 
game  called  triumph,  or  trump,  is  brought  before 
Apollo." — Traiislatton  of  Boccalini,  ch.  xiii. 

3.  A  good  fellow  ;  one  who  helps  in  time  of 
need.    (CoUoq.  or  slang.) 

"You've    right  ahout  Lord  Howe  I  Lord  Howe'a  a 
trum.p."     E.  B.  lirowning  :  Aurora  Leigh,  viii. 

*!"  To  put  to  oiie's  tnimps :  To  reduce  to 
the  last  expedient,  or  to  the  utmost  exertion 
of  power  ;  to  reduce  to  the  last  extremity. 

"  Some  of  the  nobility  have  delivered  a  iietitlon  to 
him  ;  what's  m  t  I  know  not.  but  it  h:iB  put  him  to  his 
trumps  :  he  \via  Ciken  a  month's  time  to  answer  It" 
—Beaum.  &  Flet.  :  Cupid's  Revenge,  iv. 

triimp  (2),  *  trompe,  *  trumpe  (2),  s.  [Fr. 
iromjje  =  a  trump  or  trunijiet,  prob.  by  inser- 
tion of  r  and  m,  frnni  Lat.  tuba  =a  tube,  a 
trumpet;  cf.  Sp.,  Port.,  &  Prov.  trompa;  Ital. 
troviba  =  a  trumpet ;  Russ.  truba  =  a  tube,  a 
trumpet ;  Lith.  truba  =  a  horn.] 

1.  A  trumpet  (q.v.),  (Now  only  used  in 
poetic  or  elevated  language.) 

"  Thy  aacred  song  la  like  the  trump  of  doom,** 

Longfellow:  Dantt. 

2.  A  Jew's  harp.    {Scotch.) 
%  Tongue  of  the  trump : 

Lit. :  The  reed  of  a  Jew's  harp  by  which 
the  sound  is  produced  ;  hence,  fig.,  the  prin- 
cipal person  in  any  undeitaUing  ;  that  which 
is  essential  to  the  success  of  anything.  (Scotch.) 

triimp  (1),  v.t.  &  i.   [Trump  (1),  «.] 

A,  Trans. :  In  card-playing,  to  take  with  a 
trump ;  to  play  a  trum]i  card  on  in  order  to  win, 
or  in  accordance  with  the  rules  of  the  game. 

"  Z  has  shown  weakneaa  In  trumpa  by  trumping  the 
Bjiade.''— Field,  Jan.  2,  1886. 

B.  Intrans. :  To  play  a  trump  card  when 
another  suit  has  been  led. 

•trrimp  (2),  *trompe,  *  trumpe,  v.i. 
[Trump  (2),  s.]  To  play  upon  a  trump  or 
trumpet ;  to  blow  or  souiid  a  trumpet. 

"  And  the  firste  aunpeU  trumpide  fclauxlt],  and 
hail  was  maad."— fFjcItfe.-  Apocalips  viii. 

trump  (3),  V.t.  [Fr.  tromper  =  to  deceive : 
orig.,  to  play  on  a  trump  or  trumpet,  whence 
tlie°  phrase  se  tromper  de  quelqu'un  =  to  play 
with  any  one,  to  amuse  one's  self  at  another's 
expense  ;  Fr.  tr&mpe  =  a  trump  (q.v.).J 

*  1.  To  trick  or  impose  upon  ;  to  deceive, 
to  cozen,  to  cheat. 

"  Fortune  .  .  . 
When  ahe  ia  pleased  to  trick  or  tromp  mankind." 
Ben  JoJison :  New  Inn,  1.  1. 

*  2.  To  obtrude  or  impose  unfairly  or  falsely. 

"  Authors  have  been  trumped  upon  us,  interpolated 
and  coiTupted."  —Leslie:  itJiort  &  Easy  Method  with 
the  Deints. 

Tf  To  trump  up:  To  devise  or  make  up 
falsely ;  to  concoct. 

"The  charges  .  .  .  had  been  trumped  up  against 
hlni  without  the  alighteat  foundation."  —  Evening 
Standard,  Oct.  23, 1885. 

•  triimp'-er,  *  tromp-our,  s.  [Eng.  trump 
(2),  v.;  -er.J  One  who  plays  upon  a  trump  ;  a 
trumpeter.    (Chaucer:  Flower  <Sb  Leaf,  2,073.) 


trum'-per~3?,  s.  &a.    [Fr.  tromperie=  acraft, 
wile,  Iraud,   from   iro??ipcr  =  to  cheat,  to  dO" 
ceive.]    [Trump  (3),  v.] 
A*  As  substantive : 

*  1.  Deceit,  fraud.  (_IIarringtor« :  Orhmdo 
Furioso,  vii.) 

2.  Something  calculated  to  deceive  by  false 
show;  something  externally  splendid  but  in- 
trinsically of  no  value;  worthless  finery. 

"  The  trumpery  in  my  house,  go  bring  it  hither, 
For  stale  to  catch  these  thieves." 

Shakesp. :  Tempest,  Iv. 

3.  Things  worn  out  and  of  no  value  ;  useless 
matter ;  rubbish. 

"  What  a  world  of  fopperies  thereare,  of  croBses,  of 
candles,  of  holy  water,  and  aalt,  and  censinga  !  Away 
with  these  trumperies." — Bp.  Hall :  Sermon  at  Exeter, 
Aug.,  16.17. 

B.  As  adj. ;  Trifling,  worthless,  useless ;  not 
worth  notice. 

"Through  the  gate  on  to  the  road,  over  the  trumperp 
gap  staring  you  full  in  the  f nee."— Field,  Dee.  26,  ISSS. 

triim'-pet,  s.     [Fr.  trompette;  dimin.  of  trompe 
=  a  tiunip;  Sp.  trompeta;    Ital.  trombetta; 
Dut.    &   Dan.    trompet;    Sw.   trumpet;   Ger- 
trompete.]    [Trump  (2),  s.] 
I.  Ordinary  Language  : 

I.  In  the  same  sense  as  II.  1. 

*2.  A  trumpeter. 

"  He  wisely  desired  that  a  (rumprf  might  he  Aral 
aent  for  a  pass."— CittreKdim;  Civil  War. 

3.  One  who  praises  or  publishes  praise,  or 
is  the  instrument  of  propagating  it.    {Colloq^ 

"  To  be  the  trumpet  of  his  own  virtues." 

Shakesp. :  Much  Ado,  V,  & 

4.  An  ear-trumpet  (q.v.). 

5.  A  speaking-trumpet  (q.v.X 

II.  Technically: 
1.  Music: 

(1)  A  metal  wind  instrument  of  bright  and 
penetrating  tone,  formed  of  a  single  tube  of 
brass  or  silver,  curved  into  a  convenient 
shape,  with  a  mouthitieceatoneend,  the  other 
havnig  a  bell.  Its  part  is  usually  written  in 
the  key  of  c  with  the  treble  cicl",  though  by 
means  of  crooks  or  lengthening  pieces  the 


ORCHESTRAL  TRUMPET. 

"sounds  produped  maybe  in  various  keys.  The 
trumpet  required  for  a  piece  is  indicated  at 
the  commencement,  as  trumpet  in  b,  c,  d 
flat,  E,  F,  or  o.  The  modern  orchestral  or 
slide  trumpet  consists  of  a  tube  CGj  inches  in 
length  and  three-eights  of  an  inch  in  diameter. 
It  is  twice  turned  or  curved,  thus  forming 


VALVE  TRUMPET. 

three  lengths  ;  the  first  and  third  lying  cloa« 
together,  and  the  second  about  two  inchea 
apart.  The  slide  is  connected  with  the  second 
curve.  It  is  a  double  tube,  five  inches  ia 
length  on  each  side,  by  which  the  length,  of 
the  whole  instrument  can  be  extended.  Trum- 
pets with  pistons  or  valves  capable  of  pro- 
ducing every  chromatic  sound  within  their 
compass  are  sometimes  used,  but  the  tone  is 
by  no  means  to  be  compared  with  the  true 
trumpet  tone. 

(2)  A  stop  of  an  organ  having  reed-pipes 
tuned  in  unison  with  the  open  diapason.  The 
octave-trumpet  or  clarion  stop  is  an  octave 
higher. 

2.  Hail. :  The  flaring  mouth  of  a  railway- 
car  draw-head  which  directs  the  entering 
coupling-link. 

3.  Spinning: 

(1)  The  funnel  which  leads  a  sliver  to  the 
cylinders  of  a  drawing-machine,  or  which  col- 
lects a  number  of  combined  rovings,  and  leads 
them  to  condensing  cylinders. 

(2)  A  funnel-shaped  conductor  used  in  many 
forms  of  thread-machines  and  stop-motions  in 
knitting,  spinning,  and  doubling  machines. 

%  Feast  of  trumpets : 

J&wish  Antiq. :  A  feast  on  the  first  day  of 


b^,  b6^;  poiit,  jo^l;  cat,  ^eU,  chorus,  9liiii,  ben^U;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a^;  expect,  Xenophon,  e^dst.   -ing, 
-Oian,  -tian  =  shan.   -tion,  -sion  =  shun ;  -tioii,  -gion  =  zhim.    -cious,  -tlous,  -sious  =  shiis.   -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  bel,  d^L 
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the  seventh  month  {Tisri\  which  was  to  be 
kept  as  *'  a  sabl)atli,  a  memorial  of  blowing 
of  truijipet'^,  an  holy  convociition."  No  servile 
work  was  to  be  done  in  it, ;  but  an  offering  of 
fire  w;is  to  be  presented  to  Jehovah  (Lev.  xxiii. 
23-25).  It  preceded  by  ten  days  the  Great 
Day  of  Atonement  (27).  In  Numbers  (xxix. 
1—6),  details  are  added  as  to  the  "ofteiing 
of  fire,"  which  was  to  include  aburnt  offei-ing, 
a  nii'at  offering,  and  a  sin  offering.  The  lirst 
of  Tisi-i  was  New  Year's  Day  of  tlie  civil  year. 
It  is  still  observed  as  a  Jewish  festival. 

trumpet-call,  s.  A  call  by  sound  of 
trumpet. 

"  Then  loudly  rnng  the  trumpct-caU  T 
Tliuudeied  the  camioii  from  the  «ii!l." 

Scott :  Marmion,  1.  31. 

*  trumpet-clangor,  s.  The  sound  of 
trunipeLs. 

■*•  There  ruared  tbe  sea,  find  ti-umpet-clangor  sounds." 
SUakasp.  :  2  Henry  IF.,  v.  5. 

trumpet-fisli, ».    [Snipe-fish.) 
trumpet-flourisli,  s.    A  trumpet-calL 

"Forslu'ill  the  trumpet-Jlour'nOi  fell 
UpouhiseiLi-,  like  iiiissiiia  Ijell. 

Scott :  liridal  of  Tnermain,  11. 22. 

trumpet-flower,  s. 

Bot. :  Any  plant  with  large  tubular  flowers ; 
apec.ially :  (1)  tlie  genns  Bignouia  (q.v.);  (2) 
the  genus  Teconia  (q.v.). 

j  trumpet-fly,  a. 

Entom., :  The  Gray-fly  ((Estrus  ovts). 
trumpet-honeysuckle,  d. 

Bot :  CaprifoUum  sempervireiis,  fdund  in  moist 
groves  from  New  York  to  Florida.  The  flower 
trumpet-shaped;  scarlet  without,  yellow  within. 

trumpet-major,  s. 

Mil.:  A  head-trumpeter  in  a  band  or  regi- 
ment. 

trumpet-marine,  s. 

Music:  An  instrunisnt  formed  of  a  trian- 
gular chest,  over  one  side  of  wliichisstretclied 
a  thick  gut  string,  passing  over  a  bridge 
slightly  uneven  on  its  feet,  one  side  being 
fastened  and  the  other  free.  When  the  string 
is  set  in  vibration  by  means  of  a  bow,  the 
rapid  impact  of  the  loose  foot  of  the  bridge 
on  the  belly  slightly  checks 
the  vibration  and  causes 
the  sound  to  resemble  that 
of  the  violin, 

trumpet-sbaped,  a. 

1.  Ord,  Ijxng. :  Shaped 
Hke  a  trumpet. 

2.  Bot. :  Hollow  and  di- 
lated at  one  extremity  like 
the  end  of  a  trumpet,  as 
the  corolla  of  CaprifoUum 
tempervirens. 

ferumpet-shell,  &. 

Zool. :  Triton  variegatus 
from  the  West  Indies,  Asia, 
and  the  South  Seas.  Tho 
afaell,  which  is  a  foot  or 
more  in  length,  is  white 
mottled  in  irregular  spiral 
rows  with  ruddy  brown 
and  yellow,  deepening  into 
chestnut  at  the  point;  inte- 
rior white;  lip  with  smooth 
white  ridge  on  a  Mack  ground.  It  is  em- 
ployed by  the  Australian  natives  and  the 
South  Sea  Islanders  as  a  trumpet.  To  fit  the 
shell  for  this  purpose  a  round  hole  is  bored, 
at  the  side,  about  one-fourth  the  length  from 
the  tip,  and  a  loud  hoarse  sound  is  produced 
by  blowing  across  the  hole,  as  a  performer 

Slays  the  flute.  While  blowing,  the  right  hand 
placed  in  the  cavity  of  the  shell. 

*  trumpet -tongued,  a.  Proclaiming 
loudly,  aif  with  the  voice  of  a  trumpet. 

•  "  So  cl&ir  in  his  great  offlce,  that  liia  virtues 

Win  \>leMl  like  migela,  tncmpet-tongned,  Hgainat 
The  deep  damnatiou  of  bis  taking  oD'." 

Shakeap.  :  Macbeth,  i.  7. 

trumpet-tree,  trumpet-wood,  «. 

Bot. :  Cecropia  •peltaia.     [Cecropia.] 
trumpet-weed,  <>. 

Botany  : 

(1)  The  American  name  for  Eupatoritim, 
vurpurenm.  It  has  a  purple  stem  five  or  six 
feet  high,  leaves  petiolate  by  fours  or  fives, 
and  purple  flowers.  Found  on  low  grounds 
In  the  United  States,  flowering  in  August  and 
September. 


(2)  The  name  given  at  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope  to  a  lai'ge  sea-weed,  Ecklonia  buccinalis, 
the  stems  of  which,  often  twenty  feet  long 
and  hollow  above,  are  used  by  native  herds- 
men as  trumpets  to  collect  the  cattle  toge- 
ther.   They  are  also  employed  as  siphons, 

trumpet-wood,  a.    [Trumpet-tree.] 

tnim'-pet,  v.t.  &  i.    [Trumpet,  s.] 
A.  Ti'aTisitive : 

1.  To  publish  by  sound  of  trumpet :  hence, 
to  blaze  or  noise  abroad  ;  to  pi-otdaiin. 

"  He  must  uot  live  to  trumpet  furth  my  infamy." 
Shakesp.  :  Poricles,  L  1. 

2.  To  praise  extravagantly. 

"  And  yet  tlieir  oracle. 
Trumpet  it  as  they  will,  is  bnt  the  siinie." 

ilntthew  Arnold:  Empedocles  "ti  Ktita,  i.  2. 

E.  Intratis. :  To  make  a  louil,  riugiug  sound 
like  a  trumpet.  (Used  especially  of  the  loud 
sound  made  by  an  elephant.) 

"  From  time  to  time  .  .  .  Jiimho  trumpeted  loudly 
and  maile  v.iin  trials  of  bis  weight  and  sti-enstli 
against  the  sides  oi  liis  avge."— Daily  2'elegrupli,  Sept. 
17,  18S5. 

trum'-pet-er,  *  trum-pet-ter,  b.    [Eng. 

trumpet ;  -er.] 
L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  One  who  sounds  or  blows  a  trumpet. 

"  Hei-alds  and  trumpeters  weie  sent  to  summon  the 
Castle  iu  form. ' — Macaulay :  Eist.  Eiijj.,  ch.  xiii. 

2.  One  who  proclaims,  publishes,  or  noises 
anything  abroad  ;  one  wlio  denounces  ;  oTtcn 
now  one  who  publishes  the  praise  of  himself 
or  another. 

"  The  truTnpeters  of  our  unlawful  Intents." 

Shakesp.  :  Alt's  IVell,  iv.  S. 

n.  Techmailly: 

1.  Ichthy. :  Latris  hemteia,  one  of  the  most 
important  food-fishes  of  the  southern  heiui- 
sphere.  It  ranges  from  thirty  to  sixty  pounds 
in  weight,  and  is  considered  by  the  colonists 
the  best  flavoured  of  any  of  the  fishes  of  New 
Zealand,  Tasmania,  and  South  Australia. 
Large  numbers  are  smoked  and  sent  into  the 
interior. 

2.  Ornith. :  Any  species  of  the  genus  Psophia 
(q.v.).  They  are.  South  American  Ijivds, 
allied  to  the  Crane,  inhabiting  the  forests, 
frequenting  the  ground  in  .'^carch  of  gi'aiu  for 
food,  and  often  betraying  tlieir  presence  by 
their  loud  call,  whence  both  their  popular 
and  scientific  names  are  derived.  Tlie  best 
known  species,  Psophia  creintans,  is  very 
beautiful.  The  bi'east  is  adorned  with  bril- 
liant changing  blue  and  purple  fcithers,  with 
metallic  lustre;  head  and  neck  like  velvet; 
wings  and  back  gray,  and  belly  black.  They 
run  with  great  swiftness,  and  are  cajialile  of 
domestication,  attending  their  master  in  his 
walks  with  as  much  apparent  afTection  as  his 
dog.  Tliey  have  no  spurs,  but  such  is  their 
high  spirit  and  activity,  that  they  brow- 
beat every  dunghill  fowl  in  the  yard,  and 
force  the  Guinea  birds,  dogs,  and  turkeys  to 
own  their  superiority. 

triim'-pet-ing,  s.    [Trumpet.] 

Mining :  A  small  channel  cut  behind  the 
brickwork  of  the  shaft, 

t  triim'-pet-ry,  s.  [Eng.  trumpet ;  -ry.l  The 
sounding  or  sounds  of  a  trumpet ;  trumpets 
collectively. 

"  A  prodigious  annualjM^eant,  chariot  progress,  and 
flourish  of  trumpetry.  —  Thackeray:  lioundahout 
Papert,  v. 

*  triimp'-like,  a.    [Eng.  trump  (2),  s.,  and 
like.\    Resembling  a  trump  or  trumpet. 
"  A  breast  of  braase,  a  voyce 
Infract  and  trumplVce."  Chapman, 

trun'-cal,  a.  [Lat.  tr^m<ms  =  the  trunk  ; 
Eng.  adj.  sufT.  -al.}  Pertaining  to  the  trunk 
or  body, 

triin-car'-i-a,  s.  [Mod.  Lat.,  from  Lat. 
truTicus  =  maimed.] 

Zool.  &  Palceont. :  A  genus  of  Buccinidfe, 
with  five  species,  from  sub-tropical  seas. 
Erected  for  species  of  Buccinnm  with  a  trun- 
cated columella.    Fossil  in  the  Eocene. 

triin-cate',  v.t.  [Truncate,  a.]  To  shorten 
by  cutting  abruptly ;  to  lop ;  to  cut  short. 

truh'-cate,  o.     [Lat.   truncntus,  pa.   par.  of 
truneo  —  to  cut  off,  to  reduce  to  a  trunk  ; 
trunaus  =  a  trunk,  a  stock.]    [Trunk.] 
1,  Ord.  Txing.  :  Cut  short ;  truncated. 

"  The  centra  of  the  lunibars  are  more  truncate."— 
Trans.  Amer.  PhUot.  Society,  xfiL  193. 


2.  Bot. :   Terminating  very  abruptly,  03  If  ft 
piece  had  been  cut 
olt,   as  the  leaf  of 
the  Tulip- tree(q.v.). 

triin'-cat-ed,  -pa. 
par.  &  a.  ITrun- 
CATE,  v.] 

A,  .^5  pa.  par,  ; 
(See  tlie  verb). 

"B,  As  adjective: 

L  Ord.  Lang.  : 
Cut  off  short  or  ab- 
ruptly. 

"  Those    who    wear 
any    thing  on     their 

head)^,  resembled,  in  this  resiiect,  our  friends  at 
Nootka;  having  hiyh  trimcntcU  conic  ca|is,  iiiade  o( 
straw,  uikI  aometimes  of  wnod,  resemliriug  a  ueni'a 
huad  well  painted." — Cook:  Third  Vuyanc  bk.  iv.« 
ch.  V. 
IL  Technically: 

1.  Min.  {Of  a  cr}istal) :  Having  a  plane  sur- 
face where  a  solid  an.u'le  might  tlicoreticiiily 
have  been  expected.  But  Ihe  term  tinmated 
sugyests  an  erroneous  idi-a ;  the  solid  angle 
has  not  been  cut  off;  it  ne^'er  existed. 

2.  Zool. :  The  same  as  Decollated  (q.v.). 

truncated-cone  (or  pyramid!,  s.  The 

portion  of  a  cone  or  pyramid  included  be- 
tween  the  base  and  a  plane  oblique  to  the 
base  passed  be- 
tween   it    and  ■= 
the  vei-tex.                                  ^ 

truncated- 
roof,  s. 

Arch.:  A  roof 
with  a  nearly 
level  top  sur- 
face and  canted 

sides. 

triin-ca-ter- 

la,  s.  [Mod. 
L'at.,  dimin, 
from  truncatus  truncated  roof. 

=   truncated       {N.W.  Front  of  CheUea  Hospitat,\ 

(q.v.).] 

Zool.:  Looping-snail;  a  genus  of  Littorinidas 
QVuodward),  of  AcicuUdie  (Toifc),  with  filteen 
species  widelydistrihuted.  Operculum  shelly, 
with  erect  radiating  lamella? ;  apeiture  of 
shell  ovate  ;  last  whorl  se|),iriite,  peristoma 
cnutiiiuous,  expanded.  Widely  distriliuted 
on  shores  and  seaweed  between  tide-maiUs, 
and  can  surxive  many  weeks  out  of  water. 
They  walk  like  the  Geomelric  caterpillars,  by 
contracting  the  sjiat-e  between  their  lip  and 
foot.  They  are  found  semi-fossil,  along  with 
luiman  skeletons,  in  the  modern  limestone  of 
Guudaloupe.    (Woodward.) 

triixi-ca'-tion,  s.    [Fr.  troncation,  from  Lat. 

tnincationem,  accus.  of  truncatio,  from  truti- 

catus,  pa.  par.  of  truneo  =  to  truncate  (q.v.).] 

t  1.  Ord.  Lang. :  The  act  of  truncating,  or 

of  cutting  short ;  the  act  of  cutting  off. 

"  Decreet ns  Judgment  of  death  or  ti-uncatton  ot 
meiabem."—Prynne :  Huntley's  Breviate,  p.  48. 

2.  Crystall.:  A  term  used  to  signify  that 
change  in  the  geometrical  form  of  a  crystal 
which  is  produced  by  the  cutting  off  of  an 
angle  or  edge,  so  as  to  leave  a  face  more  or 
less  large  in  place  of  the  edge  or  angle.  When 
the  face  thus  produced  does  not  make  equal 
angles  with  all  the  contiguous  faces,  the  trun- 
cation is  said  to  be  oblique. 

T[  Tru-ncation  of  a  volcanic  cone :  [Cone,  b, 
II.  4]. 

trun-ca-ti-pen'-nro,  s.  pi.  [Lat.  (nnicaf«j 
=  cut  short,  and  pi.  of  penna  =  a  feather,  pL 
=  a  wing.) 

Entom. :  A  sub-division  of  the  family  Cara» 
bidae,  comprehending  those  which  have  the 
wing  cases  tmncated  at  their  apex.  It  in- 
cludes many  sub-families,  one  of  the  most 
notable  being  the  Brachininse,    [Artillert- 

BEETLE.] 

trunph,  s.  [O.  Ft.  tranche,  from  trone  =  a 
trunk  (q.v. ).J    I        ~ 


A  stake  or  small  post. 


triin'-phedn,  *  tron-chion,  *  tron-chon, 
*  tron-choun,  *  trun-chion,  s.    [0.  Fr. 

tronsoji,    troncJton  =.  a  truncheon,    or   little 
trunk;  Fr.  trongon,  dimin.   from  tronc  =  a 
trunk,  stock,  or  stem.]    [Trunk.] 
*  1.  A  trunk  of  a  tree. 

"  And  the  Ixiwis  grewen  out  of  stocktB  or  tronchoru. 
and  the  trnvchrms  or  Bchaftiw  prewen  out  of  the  rootew 
—Pecock.  iu  Wate}-larui:    Worlct,  Xk  246. 


Bite,  fS-t,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  "we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire.  sir.  marine;  go,  p5t, 
or.  wore,  wolf;  work,  whd»  son ;  mute,  cub,  ciire,  unite,  cur.  rule,  fiill ;  try,  Syrian,    se,  oe  =  e ;  ey  =  a ;  <iu  =  kw. 
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*  2.  Tlie  shaft  of  a  broken  spear. 

"And  tiie  8i>ere  bnvko,  and  tlie  tronchion  stacke 
gtyll  ill  the  HQuiraa  iiecke,  wlio  waa  with  tlutt  Btroke 
wounded  to  dethe." — Bernert:  Froissart;  Oronycle, 
Tol.  t,  ch.  cctilxxiv. 

*  3.  A  shaft  of  a  spear  ;  a  pole, 

"  A  taucled  iuoas>trooper,  the  boy 
The  truncheon  of  a  s|je:ir  beati-ode." 

Scott :  Laa  of  the  Last  MinatreU  1. 19. 

4.  A  short  staff ;  a  club,  a  cudgel. 
"  Thy  hand  ia  but  a  fluger  to  my  fiat, 
Thy  let;  ^  stick,  coiii[j.ii-ed  with  this  truncheon." 
Shakesp.  :  2  Henry  VI„  Iv.  10. 

6.  A  baton  or  staff  of  autbority. 

*'  Atteiidnut  oil  a  kliig-at-arrus. 
Whose  hand  the  iiriiiurlal  truncheon  held. 
That  feudal  strife  had  often  quelled." 

Scott  :  Marmion,  iv.  6. 

6.  A  tree,  the  branches  of  which  have  been 
lopped  off  to  produce  rapid  growth. 

trun'-clieon,  v.L  [Truncheon,  s.]  To  beat 
with  a  trunuiieon  or  staff;  to  cudgel. 

"An  captaina  were  of  my  mtud,  they  would  truncheon 
you  out,  lor  taking  their  n:itiiea  iijiuii  you  before  you 
Lave  earned  them. ' — Shakesp.  :  2  Ilenry  IV.,  ii.  4. 

triin'-Qheoned,  a.  [Eng.  iMi?«;/teore,  s. ;  -ed.] 
Furnished  with  or  bearing  a  trunclieon. 

•  trun-cheon-eer',  *  trun'-Qheoii-er,  s. 

[Eng.  truncheon;  -eer,  -er.]    One  who  bears  or 
is  aniied  with  a  truncheon. 

"  Wlien  I  might  see  from  far  some  forty  truncheon- 
eera  draw  to  her  succour."— ii/iaAujp..*  Senry  VIII., 
V.  3. 

*  trunclced,  a.  [Lat.  tnmcus  =  (a.)  maimed, 
mutilated,  (s.)  the  trunk  of  a  tree.]  Trun- 
Ciited  ;  liiiviiig  tlie  head  cut  uff. 

"  The  trnvcked  beast  fast   bleeding   did   him  fowly 
dight."  Spemer:  F.  Q.,  II.  v.  ■*. 

trun'-dle,  *  tren-dle,  *  tren-del-yn, 
*  tryn-dell,  v.i.  &  t.    [Trundle,  s.] 

A.  Intransitive  : 

*  X.  To  roll,  as  on  little  wheels  or  castors : 
as,  A  bed  trundles  under  another. 

2.  To  roll  or  bowl  along. 

"  Another  sungf  to  a  plate,  which  he  kept  trundling 
on  the  eilgea  :  notliing  was  now  kieard  but  singing." — 
Goldsmith:  Esunus.i. 

*  3.  To  bowl,  ttow,  or  run  along. 

*'Iu  the  f'lur  firat  it  Is  heaved  up  by  several  spondees 
iDterniixed  with  proper  brcathiiii^  placea,  and  at  last 
trundles  down  iu  a  continued  line  of  dactyls." — Addi- 
son: Spfctutor. 

B.  Transitive : 

1.  To  roll,  as  on  little  wheels  or  castors :  as, 
To  trundle  a  bed  or  gun-carriage. 

2.  To  cause  to  roll ;  to  roll  or  bowl  along. 

"For  as  touching  the  cube,  he  subtrticteth  and  re- 


land:  Plutarch,  p.  l,Oi 

Crun'-dle.  *  tren-del,  *  tren-dyl,  *  tren- 
dyll,  *  trin-del,  •  trin-dle,  s.  &  a.  [AS. 
tremlel,  tnjndel  =  a  circle ;  O.  Fris.  trincJ, 
(r*t)t<i  =  round  ;  Dan.  &  Sw.  trind.  Prob. 
thtrc  were  A.S.  verbs,  triiid-an  — to  roll  (pa.  t. 
traml,  pa.  par.  tntnden),  and  trendan  =  to 
cause  to  roll.]    [Trend,  Tuendle.] 

A,  As  substantive : 

1.  A  round  body,  a  little  wheel,  a  roller,  a 
ea^^tor. 

2.  A  round  or  cylindrical  body. 

"  Whether  tliey  have  not  removed  all  images,  candle- 
eticks,  tfliid'-.ls,  or  rolls  of  wax."— Cranmcr  ;  Articles 
of  Visitation. 

3.  A  lantern-wheel  (q.v.). 
*  4.  A  trundle-beL  (q.v.). 

5.  A  small  carriage  with  low  wheels ;  a 
truck. 

B.  As  adj. :  Shaped  like  a  trundle  or  wheel ; 

CUrli:il. 

"  Clapping  his  trindel  tail 
Betwixt  his  legs."     Bn'tum.  tt  Flet. :  Lovt't  Cure,  iii.  3. 

""  trundle-bed,  5,  A  low  bed  on  small 
wheels,  trundled  under  another  in  the  day- 
time, and  at  night  drawn  out  for  a  servant  or 
children  to  sleep  on  ;  a  truckle-bed. 

"My  wife  and  i  on  the  high  bed  in  our  chamber, 
and  Willet  |tlie  maid]  lu  the  trundle-bed."— Pepys  : 
Diary  (1667). 

tnindle-head»  s. 

1.  Naut. :  The  liead  of  a  capstan  into  whose 
peripheral  socliets  the  capstan-bars  are  in- 
8eitL-<i.  Tlie  truniUe-liead  is  froiri  three  to 
five  feet  in  diameter,  and  has  a  handspike- 
soi-ket  for  each  fnot  of  its  jieriphery.  The 
length  of  the  bars  is  nearly  three  times  the 
diameter  of  the  trundle-head,  say  from  eight 
to  fourteen  feet. 

2.  Gear. :  One  of  the  end  discs  of  a  trundle 
or  liintirn  wheel  (q.  v.). 


trundle-shot,  s. 

Project. :  A  bar  of  iron,  twelve  or  eighteen 
inches  long,  sharpened  at  both  ends,  and  a 
ball  of  lead  near  eacli  end. 

trundle-tail,  s.  A  curled  tail ;  a  dog 
witii  a  curled  tail. 

"  Hound  or  spaniel,  brache  or  lym, 
Or  bobtail  tike,  or  IruntHo-Cail." 

Sluikeap. :  Lea/r,  lil.  6. 

trundle-wheel,  s.  Alantern-wheel(q.v.). 

trunk,  *  truncke,  •  trunke,  s.  [Fr.  tronc 
=  the  trunk,  stock,  stem,  or  body  of  a  tree, 
a  trunk,  a  headless  body,  a  poor-man's  box  in 
churcli,  from  Lat.  truncitm,  accus.  of  truncus 
=  a  trunk,  stem,  trunk  of  the  body,  from 
trM»toifs  =  maimed,  mutilated  ;  O.  Lat.  tronevs; 
Sp.,  Port.,  &  Ital.  tronco.]    [Truncate,  Tbcn- 

CHEON.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  The  woody  stem  of  trees,  as  of  the  oak, 
ash,  elm,  &c. ;  that  part  of  the  plant  which, 
springing  immediately  from  the  earth,  rises  in 
a  vertical  direetion  above  the  surface  of  the 
soil  and  forms  the  principal  bulk  of  the  indi- 
vidual, sending  out  branches  wliose  structure 
is  similar  to  that  of  itself;  the  stem  ur  body 
of  a  tree  apart  from  its  roots  and  limbs ; 
stock,  stalk. 

2.  The  body  of  an  animal  apart  from  the 
limbs,  or  after  the  limbs  have  been  separated 
from  it. 

"  Who  trembled,  tru7ik  and  limbs,  like  aome  huge  oak 
By  a  Herce  tempest  sli;il£on," 

yy^oi-dsworth  :  Excursion,  bk.  vi. 

3.  The  main  body  of  anything  considered 
relatively  to  its  ramifications  or  brauclies  :  as, 
the  (ntTi/c  of  an  artei-y,  the  trunk  of  a  line  of 
railway. 

4.  The  proboscis  or  snout  of  an  elephant ; 
a  similar  or  analogous  organ  in  other  animals, 
as  the  i>roboscis  of  an  insect,  by  which  it  sucks 
up  the  blood  of  animals  or  the  juice  of  vege- 
tables. 

Leviathan  that  at  his  gilla 
Draws  in,  and  at  his  trunk  spouts  out,  a  eea." 

MUtun :  P.  L„  vii.  416. 

5.  A  tube,  usually  of  wood,  to  convey  air, 
dust,  broken  matter,  grain,  &c,  :  as, 

(1)  An  air-trunk  to  a  mine  or  tunnel. 

(2)  A  dust-trunk  from  a  cotton-cleaner, 
sniut-inachine,  ur  factory  floor. 

(3)  A  broken-material  trunk,  to  convey 
graded  coal  to  a  waggon  or  hea[),  broken 
quartz  from  a  mill  to  the  stampers,  &c. 

(4)  A  giain-  or  flour-trunk  in  an  elevator  or 
mill,  up  which  the  said  articles  arc  conveyed 
by  cups  on  a  travelling-band,  a  spiral  screw, 
or  an  air-blast,  or  down  which  they  pass  by 
gravity. 

*  6.  A  speaking-tube. 

*  7.  A  long  tul  )e  through  which  peas,  pellets, 
&c.,  were  driven  by  the  force  of  the  breath  ; 
a  pea-shooter. 

"  He  shot  sugar-pluma  at  them  out  of  a  trunk, 
which  they  were  to  pick  uii."— Howell. 

'  8.  (PL):  Trunk-hose  (q.v.). 

9.  A  box  or  chest,  usually  covered  with 
leatiier  or  its  substitute,  used  for  containing 
clothes,  &c.  ;  a  box  for  carrying  clothes,  &c., 
about  when  travelling. 

"By  tlie  fore9.iyde  jJlace  or  shryne,  where  the  holy 
martyrs  budyea  lay,  he  ordRyned  a  clieste,  or  trunke  of 
cleiiesyluer,  totliententyet  all  anche  inellyaiuid  ryche 
gyftes  as  were  ofTryd  to  the  holy  styntis,  sliuld  therein 
DO  kepte  to  the  vse  of  the  niynstres  of  the  same  place." 
—Fabyan;  Chronycle,  ch.  cxxxi. 

10.  A  box  in  which  certain  fish,  as  cod, 
plaice,  turbot,  eels,  &c.,  are  sent  to  market. 
A  trunk  holds  from  seventy  to  eighty  pounds 
of  fish. 

11.  Technically: 

1.  Anat. :  The  human  body  with  the  bead 
and  limbs  omitted.  Its  axis  of  sujiport  is 
the  vertebral  column,  its  framework  the  ribs, 
and  it«  most  important  organs  the  heart  and 
lungs. 

2.  Bat.  :  In  the  same  sense  as  I.  1. 

3.  Arch.  :  The  shaft  or  body  of  a  column  ; 
the  ]iart  between  the  base  and  capital.  (Snuie- 
times  applied  to  ttie  dado  or  body  of  a  pedes- 
tal.) 

4.  Fishing:  An  iron  hoop  with  a  bag  to 
catch  crustaceans. 

5.  Hydr. :  A  flume  or  penstock  (q.v.). 

6.  Mining : 

(1)  A  flume. 

(2)  An  upcast  or  downcast  air-passage  in  a 
mine. 


(3)  The  box-tube  in  which  attle  or  rubbish 
is  sent  out  of  the  mine. 

(4)  A  wooden  spout  for  water  or  the  pipe  of 
the  draining- pump. 

7.  Pneumatics :  A  boxed  passage  for  air  to 
or  from  a  blast  apparatus  or  blowing-engine, 
in  smelting,  or  ventilation  of  mines  and  build- 
ings ;  an  air-shaft. 

8.  Steam:  A  tubular  piston-rod  used  to 
enable  the  connecting-rod  to  be  jointed  di- 
rectly to  the  piston  or  to  a  very  sliort  piston- 
rod,  so  as  to  save  room  in  marine  steam- 
engines.  The-  width  of  the  trunk  must  be 
sufficient  to  give  room  for  the  lateral  motion 
of  the  connecting-rod. 

*  11  To  S2^eah  in  or  thron  gh  a  trunk :  To  speak 
through  a  tube. 

"  And  this  fellow  waltg  on  him  now  through  a  tube, 

in  tennis-court  socks,  or  slippers  soled  with  wool ;  and 

tlioy  spetik  to  each  other  in  a  trunk.'— Ben  Jofisoni 

Silent  Woman,  i.  1. 

^  Cunningham,  in  a   note  to  the  passage 

cited  above,  quotes  Montaigne  : 

"There  are  a  people  where  no  oiiespenlcs  to  the  king 
except  his  wife  and  children,  but  through  a  trunk." 

trunk-back,  5. 

Zool. :  An  American  name  for  any  individual 
of  the  genus  Sjihargis  (q.v.). 

"  Sea-turtles  are  niinierous  ofT  the  coasts  of  Florida, 
Truiik-bacKs,  or  Siihargis,  are  the  largest "—Sdutitet 
Qarman:  Jieptiles  &  Batrachians  of  North  America, 
p.  iv. 

trunk-brace,  s.  The  guard  or  stay  which 
supports  a  lid  or  checks  its  backward  motion. 

*  trunk-breeches,  s.  pi.  The  same  as 
Trunk-hose  (q.v.). 

trunk -engine,  s.  A  form  of  steam- 
engine  de.signod  to  obtain  the  direct  connection 
of  the  piston-rod  with  the  crank  without  the 
intervention  of  a  beam  or  oscillating  the  cylin- 
der. Attached  to  the  piston  is  a  tube,  or 
trunk,  which  is  packed  in  the  cylinder-heads, 
and  has  sulficient  interior  diameter  to  allow 
the  vibration  of  the  piston-rod  by  the  thiow 
of  the  crank.  It  is  used  especially  for  marine 
and  propeller  engines. 

trunk-fish,  5. 

Ichthy. ;  A  popular  name  for  any  species  of 
the  genus  Ostracion,  from  the  fact  that  the 
body  is  clothed  in  an  inflexible  armour  of 
hard  plates,  the  tail,  tins, 
and  gill  -  openings  pass- 
ing tlirough  holes  iu  this 
coat  of  mail. 

*  trunk-hose,  s.  pi. 

A  kind  of  short,  wide 
breeches,  gatliered  in 
abuve  the  knees,  or  im- 
mediately under  them, 
and  distinguished,  ac- 
cording to  their  peL-iiliar 
cut,  as  French  (of  wliich 
there  were  two  kinds; 
one  wide,  the  other  close- 
fltting),  Gallic  (reaching 
to  the  knee),  and  Vene- 
tian (coming  below  the 
knee).  They  were  worn 
during  the  reigns  of 
Henry  VIII.,  Elizabeth, 
and  James  I. 

trunk-light,  s.  A  skylight,  sometimes 
at  the  upper  end  of  an  api^rture  whose  curb 
or  lining  is  a  trunk  or  square  boxing. 

trunk-line,  s.  The  main  line  of  a  rail- 
way, canal,  or  the  like,  from  which  the  branch 
lines  diverge. 

"  Rnmoui-s  that  the  trunk-lines  had  agreed  to  a  new 
flchedule  of  rates."— /Juiiii/  Tetugraph,  Aiiril  8.  1886. 

trunk-nail,  s.  A  nail  with  a  headslniped 
like  tlie  segment  of  a  sphere,  so  as  to  make  a 
rounded  boss  when  driven.  Used  for  orna- 
menting trunks  and  coffins. 

trunk-roller,  s.  A  roller  journalled  in  a 
plate  wliicli  may  be  attached  to  the  bottom  of 
a  trunk  or  the  like. 

*  trunk-Sleeve,  s.    A  large,  wide  sleeve. 

trunk -stay,  s.  The  same  as  Trunk- 
brace  (q.v.). 

trunk-turtle,  s. 

Zool. :  A  species  of  turtle,  Testndo  arcuata, 

*  trunk  -  work,  s.  Concealed  work;  « 
secret  stratagem     fTRUNK,  IJ.] 

"This  has  be''ti  smne  stair-wnrk,  some  triDtk-tMrkt 


TRUNK  HOSE. 


boil,  bo^;  pout,  jowl;  cat,  fell,  chorus,  fhin,  ben^h;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as;  expect.  -^  enophon.  exist,    ph  =  £ 
-Hjian,  -tian  =  shan,    -tion,  -slon  =  shiin ;  -(ion,  -§ion  —  zhun,    -cious,  -tious*  -sious  =  shus.    -ble,  -die,  a:c.  =  bel,  d^ 
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trunk— trust 


*Tunk,  v.t.     [Lat.  tru.nco=to  truncate  (q.v.)] 
*  1.  Ord.  Lang. :  To  truncate,  to  maim,  to 
lop. 

"They  stood  as  tr-unkcd  and  poled  trees."— JoMn- 
ihed :  Conqtmst  of  Ireland,  ch.  xxvi. 

2.  Milling:  To  sepaiate,  as  the  slimes  of 
ore,  into  heavier  or  metalliferous  and  lighter 
or  worthless  portions. 

trunked,  a.    [Eng.  tnmk,  s. ;  -ed.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang.  :  Havin;^  a  trunk. 

"She  l3  thick  set  with  strong  and  well  truTOced 
trees."— Howell. 

2.  Her. :  A  term  applied  to  a  tree  which  ia 
borne  couped  of  all  its  branches  and  separated 
from  its  roots ;  also,  when  tlie  main  stem  of  a 
tree  is  borne  of  a  dilTerent  tincture  from  the 
branches,  it  is  said  to  be  trun]ced  of  such  a 
tincture. 

trun'-nel  (1),  s.  [A  corrupt,  of  trundle  (q.v.).] 
A  round,  rolling  substance  ;  a  trundle. 

triin'-nel  (2),  s.  [A  cormitt.  of  treenail  (q.v.).'\ 
A  treeiKul ;  a  wooden  plug  or  pin. 

"The  ctirpeiitei-3  .  .  .  foLtiid  miiuj^  of  the  trunnels  so 
very  loose  and  rotten,  as  t>>  he  easily  <.lrjiw]i  out  with 
the  fiiigera."— Cooi .'  Third  \'oya3e,  bk.  vi.,  ch.  iii, 

triin'-nion  (i  as  y),  s.  [Fr.  trognon  =  the 
stock,  stump,  or  trunk  of  a  branchless  ti-ee ; 
dimin.  from  iro)i  =  a  piece  of  anything,  a  trunk, 
a  stem  ;  shortened  from  tronc  =  a  trunk  (q.v.) ; 
cf.  Italian  troncone^  from  tronco  =  a  trunk.] 

1 1.  Ord.  Lang. :  A  general  term  for  an  axis 
of  similar  character  to  II.  2. 

"  Thefluke'j  of  the  anchor  Are  fixed  at  anaii"le  of  51° 

with  the  slijiuli,  iiud,  beiii?  p.irt  of  the  head,  are  at 
liberty  to  move  freely  ou  the  trunnion  of  the  shuuk." 
—Fitild.  Aug.  27,  1387. 

II,  Technically : 

1.  Ordn.:  One  of  the  cylindrical  projections 
from  the  sides  of  a  cannon  or  moi"tar,  which 
rest  in  the  cheeks  of  the  earriaq;e,  forming  sup- 
ports for  the  piece  and  an  axis  on  which  it 
turns  during  elevation  or  depression. 

2.  Steam-eng. :  One  of  the  hollow  axes  on 
which  tlie  cylinder  of  an  oscill.iting  steam- 
engine  reciproc-ati^s,  and  through  which  steam 
Is  received  and  exhausted. 

trunnion-plate,  5. 

Ordn.:  A  plate  on  a  gun-carriage,  which 
covers  the  upper  part  of  each  side-piece,  and 
goes  under  the  trunnion. 

trunnion-ring,  s.  A  ring  around  a  can- 
non, next  before  the  trunnions. 

trunnion-valve,  s.  A  valve  attached  to 
or  inclnded  in  tlie  trunnions  of  an  oscillaLing- 
cylinder  steam-engine,  so  as  to  be  reciprocated 
by  the  motions  of  the  cylinder. 

triin'-nidn&d  (i  as  y),  o.  [Eng.  trunnion ; 
•ed.]  Provided  with  trunnions,  as  the  cylin- 
der of  an  oscillating  steam-engine. 

*  tru'-^ion,  s.  [Lat.  trv^ua,  pa.  par.  of  trudo 
=  to  pusli.J    The  act  of  pui^liing  or  thrusting, 

"  The  opemtion  of  nature  i3  different  from  mechan- 
ism, it  doing  not  its  work  by  irusion.  or  ijulaion." — 
CudwoHh:  Intellectual  System,  p.  1S6. 

truss,  *trusse,  s.  &a.     [Fr  (row5se=  a  pack- 
age,   a    bundle,    in    pi.  =  trousers    (q.v.)] 
[Tiiuss,  v.] 
A.  As  substantive  : 
L  Ordinary  Language: 
*  1.  A  bundle,  a  package. 

"  Oamuude  .  .  .  made  a  creat  trusse  of  herbya  or 
^rasRe,  wliereiu  he  wrapped  the  chitde." — Fabian: 
Chroiificlf,  ch.  clxxxvL 

2.  A  bundle  of  hay  or  straw  tied  together. 
A  truss  of  hay  is  56  lbs.  of  ohl  or  60  His.  of 
new  hay,  and  thiity-six  trusses  make  a  load. 
A  truss  of  straw  varies  in  weiglit  in  different 
places. 

"  He  hiti  not  been  able  to  get  one  truss  of  hay  for 
bis  htiraes  without  going  five  or  six  milea"— J/oc- 
aulay  :  flist.  of  Eng.,  ch.  xii. 

3.  A  tuft  of  flowers  formed  at  the  top  of 
the  main  stalk  or  stem  of  certain  plants ;  an 
nmbel. 

"The  flowers  are  pure  white,  and  are  home  In  lru««« 
■without  any  undue  crowding."— fje/d,  Oct.  3,  1B85. 

IL  Technically : 

1.  Arch. :  An  ornamented  corbel,  serving 
to  support  an  entablature  or  balcony,  or  to 
conceal  the  ends  of  the  beams  which  really 
support  the  strnctnre  ;  in  the  latter  case  it  is 
frequently  made  of  galvanized  sheet  iron. 

2,  Carp. :  A  frame  to  which  rigidity  is  given 
by  staying  anil  bracing,  so  that  its  tigtire  shall 
be  incapable  of  alteration  by  the  tnrnmg  of  the 
bars  about  their  .joints.    The  simplest  frames 


are  of  wood,  and  of  few  parts.  More  imposing 
structures  ai'e  more  complicated,  the  parts 
being  employed  iu  resisting  extension  or  com- 
pression. Composite  trusses  employ  both 
wood  and  iron ;  in  fact,  few  of  any  import- 
ance are  destitute  of  bolts  and  tie-rods.  In 
the  simplest  form  of  a  truss  the  tie-beam  is 
suspended  by  the  king-post  from  tlie  apex  of 
the  angle  formed  by  tlie  meeting  of  the  rafters. 
In  the  more  complex  form  the  tie-beam  is  sus- 
pended by  the  queen-pusts  from  two  points. 

3.  Naut. :  The  iron  hoop,  stirrup,  and  clasp 
by  which  the  middle  of  a  lower  yard  is 
seeui-ed  to  the  mast.  It  consists  of  a  hoop 
on  the  mast,  tiglitened  by  means  of  screws, 
whose  open  heads  engage  the  eyes  of  a  stirrup, 
which  is  swivelled  to  the  hoop  on  the  yard. 

i.  Shipbuild.:  A  short  piece  of  carved  work 
fitted  under  the  tallrail ;  chiefly  used  in  small 
ships. 

5.  Surg. :  An  instrument  to  keep  hernia  re- 
duced, that  is,  to  retain  the  intestines  within 
the  abdominal  cavity.  The  essential  feature  is 
a  spring  or  blindage  resting  on  a  pad,  which  is 
kept  above  the  orilice  of  protrusion.  The  pad 
is  usually  kept  to  its  place  by  a  sjiring  which 
reaches  around  the  body  terminating  o])posite 
to  the  ruptured  part.  The  springis  cushioned, 
and  sometimes  has  pads  to  give  it  bearing  on 
special  parts. 

*  B,  -4s  adj. :  Eound  and  thick. 

"The  tiger-cat  is  about  the  bigness  of  a  hnll-dog, 
with  short  legs  and  a  truss  body,  alinped  much  like  a 
ia&i\tifr.'^—Dampier:  Voyages,  an.  1676. 

truss-beam,  &. 

Build. :  An  iron  frame  ser\ing  as  a  beam, 
girder,  or  summer.  A  wooden  beam  or  fianie 
with  a  tie-rod  to  strengthen  it  against  deflec- 
tion. Tliis  trussing  may  be  done  in  two  ways  : 
(1)  by  inseiting  cast-iion  struts,  thus  placing 
the  whole,  or  nearly  the  wliole,  of  the  wood- 
work in  a  state  of  tension  ;  (2)  by  wrought- 
iron  tension-rods,  which  take  the  whole  of 
the  tension,  whilst  the  timber  is  thrown  en- 
tirely into  compression. 

truss-bridge,  s.  A  bridge  which  de- 
pends for  its  stability  upon  the  application  of 
the  principle  of  the  truss.  Short  briilges  of 
this  class  may  be  formed  by  a  single  truss ; 
larger  structures  are  composed  of  a  system  of 
trusses  or  bays  so  connected  that  the  spaces 
between  the  abutments  and  the  piers  may 
each  be  regarded  as  a  single  compound  truss. 

truss-hoop,  s. 

1.  Cooper,  :  A  hoop  placed  around  a  barrel 
to  strain  the  staves  into  position,  bringing 
them  together  towards  the  chine,  and  leaving 
the  bulge  at  the  middle  portion. 

2.  Naut. :  A  hoop  round  a  yard  or  mast  to 
which  an  iron  truss  is  fixed. 

truss-piece,  s. 

BulkL  :  A  piece  of  filling  between  compart- 
ments of  a  framed  truss. 

truss,  *  trusse,  v.t.     [0.  Fr.  trvsser,  trosser 
(Fr.  trousser)  =  to  truss,  to  bind,  from  Lat. 
tortus,  pa.  par.  of  torqueo  =  to  twist ;  Cf.  Ital. 
torciare  =to  twist,  wrap,  tie  fast.] 
I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  To  put  or  makeup  into  a  truss  or  bundle ; 
to  pack  up.    (Frequently  followed  by  up.) 

"You  might  have  truss'd  him  and  all  his  aiHWireU 
Into  an  eel-sku\."—Sha/cesp. :  2  Uenry  /I'.,  ill.  2. 

2.  To  seize  and  hold  firmly ;  to  seize  and 
carry  off  or  aloft.  (Said  especially  of  birds  of 
prey.) 

"  The  vigorous  hawk,  exerting  every  nei-ve, 
Truss'd  in  mid-air  bears  down  her  captive  \my. 

SomervUle:  Field  Sportt. 

*  3.  To  tie  up. 

"Cleopatra  .  ,  ,  cast  out  certain  chains  and  ropei), 
lu  which  Antonius  was  trussed."— North :  Plutarch, 
p.  781. 

4.  To  hang.    (Frequently  with  up.) 

"  When  for  a  flheepe  the  ignorant  are  trust." 

W/wtstone :  Promos  &  Cassandra,  IL 

5.  To  adjust  and  fasten  the  clothes  of;  to 
draw  tight  and  tie  the  laces  of,  as  dre.ss  ; 
hence,  specif.,  to  skewer,  to  make  fast,  as  the 
wings  of  a  fowl  to  the  body  for  cooking.  By 
extension,  to  truss  =  to  prepare  for  cooking, 
disembowel,  &c. 

XL  Baud.  :  To  furnish  with  a  truss  or 
trusses ;  to  suspend  or  support  by  a  truss. 

trussed*  pa.  par.  &  a.    [Truss,  v.] 

A.  As  pa.  par. :  (See  the  verb). 

B.  As  adj.  :  Provided  with  a  trass  or 
trusses. 


truSSed-beOiIXl,  s.  A  cunijiuund  beam 
composed  of  two  beams  secured  together  side 
by  side  with  a  truss,  generally  of  iron,  be- 
tween them. 

trussed-roof,  s.  A  roof  in  which  the 
principal  rafters  and  tie-beam  ai'e  framed  to- 
gether, so  as  to  form  a  truss. 

triis'-sel,  s.    [T&estle.] 

truss'-ing,  pr.  par.,  u,,  &  s.    [Truss,  v.] 

A.  &  B,  -Is  pr.  par.  <&  particip.  adj. :  (See- 
the verb). 

C.  As  substantive : 

Bidld. :  The  timbers,  &c.,  which  forni  » 
truss. 

T[  Diagonal  trussing : 

Shipbuild.  :  A  particular  method  of  binding 
a  vessel  internally  by  means  of  a  series  of 
wooden  or  iron  braces  laid  diagonally  on  the 
framing  from  one  end  of  the  ship  to  the  other. 

*  trussing-bed,  s.  A  bed,  of  the  Tudor 
times,  which  packed  into  a  chest  for  travel- 
ling. 

trussing-machine,  s. 

Cooper. :  A  machine  for  drawing  the  truss- 
hoops  upon  casks,  so  as  to  bring  the  ends  of 
the  staves  together  at  the  chines. 

triist,  'trest,  *trist.  *trost,  *tryst^ 
*tryste,  s.  &  a.  [Icel.  (raits(  =  trust,  pro- 
tection, firmness,  confidence  ;  Dan.  &  Sw. 
trost  =  comfojt,  consolation  ;  Ger.  trost  =  con- 
solation, lielp,  protection;  Goth.  trausti  =  &. 
covenant.]    [Tbvst.] 

A.  As  substantive : 

I.  Ord nmry  Language  : 

1.  A  reliance  or  resting  of  the  mind  on  the- 
integrity,  veracity,  justice,  fiiendship,  power, 
protection,  or  the  like,  of  another;  a  firm  re- 
liance or  dependence  on  promises,  laws,  or 
principles  ;  confidence,  faith. 


2.  Conlident  opinion  or  expectation ;  as- 
sured auLicipation ;  dependence  upon  some- 
thing future  or  contingent,  as  if  present  or 
actual ;  faith,  belief,  hope. 

*'  Hia  trust  was,  with  th'  Eternal  to  be  deem'd 
Equal  ill  strength."  Mdton:  P.  L.,  iL  ■JB. 

3.  Credit  given  without  examination. 

"  Moat  take  things  upon  trust,  and  misemploy  tbeii 
apsent  by  lazily  emslavmg  their  miuds  to  the  dlc-LiLctt 
of  otbers."  — Z>0(;Ae. 

4.  One  who  or  that  which  is  the  ground  of 
conlidence  or  reliance  ;  a  person  or  thing  con- 
fided in  or  relied  on. 

5.  The  state  of  being  confided  in  or  relied  or 

"  Thou  shalt  have  charge  and  sovereig^ii  trust." 

S/takesp.  :  I  Henry  IV.,  iii.  % 

6.  The  transfer  of  goods,  property,  &c,,  in 
confidence  of  or  reliance  on  future  payment;, 
exchange  without  immediate  receipt  of  an 
eqnivaleut ;  credit ;  as.  To  sell  goods  on  tmst. 

7.  The  state  of  being  entrusted  or  confided 
to  the  care  and  guard  of  another. 

"  Hla  seal'd  commi&slou  left  in  truif  with  me." 
SUakiis/j.  :  Pericles,  i.  8. 

•8.  Care,  management,  charge. 
"That  which  ia  committed  to  thy  trust." — ITimothy 
yL  20. 

9.  That  which  is  committed  or  entrusted  to- 
one  ;  something  committed  to  one's  charge, 
care,  or  faith ;  a  charge  given  or  received  ia 
confidence ;  something  which  one  is  bound  in-' 
honour  and  duty  to  keep  inviolate. 

"  To  violate  the  aacred  trust  of  ailence."* 

Milton :  Sajnson  Agonistes,  428. 

10.  Something  committed  to  one's  care,  for 
use  or  safe-keeping,  of  which  an  account  must 
be  rendered. 

"  Although  the  advantages  one  man  poHBeaath  mure 
than  .inother,  may  he  calleu  hia  property  with  reaptsct 
to  other  men.  yet  with  respect  to  God,  thej'  ai-e  oiuy  a 
trust."— Swift. 

*  H.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  reliable 
or  trustworthy. 

"A  man  he  U  of  honesty  and  tru^." 

Shakesp.  :  Othello,  L  8. 

11.  Law: 

1.  A  confidence  reposed  by  one  person, 
called  the  truster,  or  celui  que  trust,  in  con- 
veying or  bequeathing  propeity  to  anofher 
(called  the  trustee),  that  the  latter  will  apjdy 
it  for  the  benefit  of  a  third  party  (called  the 
cestui  que  trust  or  beneficiaiy),  or  to  some 
specified  purpose  or  purposes.  The  purposes 
of  a  trust  are  generally  indicated  in  the  in- 
strument, whether  deed  or  will,  by  which  the 
disposition  is  made.    Trust*  are  divided  gene- 
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rally  into  simple  trusts  and  special  trusts, 
the  corresponding  terms  in  Scots  law  being 
proprietary  trusts  and  accessory  trusts.  Simple 
trusts  are  tliose  in  which  the  trustee  holds 
the  legal  estate  subject  to  the  duties  implied 
by  law.  Special  trusts  are  those  in  which 
the  trustee  has  some  special  purpose  to  exe- 
cute or  carry  out.  Trusts  may  be  created  by 
the  voluntary  act  of  a  party,  or  by  the  opera- 
tion of  law.    [Use,  s.] 

"  If  the  origiiml  i>urLiose9  of  the  ti^st  fail,  so  that  it 
is  no  loiiser  x'nicticahie  to  carry  out  the  terms  of  the 
trust,  a  bill  can  be  promoted  in  Parliament  for  powers 
to  a-i'yly  the  fund  to  some  other  purpose,  equitably 
approximate  to  the  evident  iuteutiouB  of  the  original 
founders  of  the  trust." — Field,  Aug.  13,  18B7. 

2.  The  beneficial  interest  created  by  such  a. 
transaction  ;  a  beneficial  interest  in  or  owner- 
ship of  real  or  personal  property,  unattended 
with  the  legal  or  possessory  ownership  thereof. 
S.  As  adjective : 
*  1.  Trusty,  faithful,  loyal,  true. 
"  The  erle  vnto  the  kyng  bai-e  him  si  then  so  wele, 
&  his  sonnes  bothe  tille  him  w.ir  trost  als  stele." 
Jioburt  (In  /irunne,  p.  60. 

2.  Held  in  trust :  as,  trust  money,  ti'ust 
property. 

Tf  For  the  ditference  between  trust  and 
hdie/j  see  Belief. 

trust-deed,  s. 

Civil  Law :  A  deed  or  disposition  which 
conveys  property  not  for  the'bHliouf  of  the 
disponee,  but  for  other  purposes  puinted  out 
in  the  deed,  as  a  deed  by  a  debtor  conveying 
property  to  a  trustee  for  payment  of  his  debts. 

trust  -  estate,  5.  An  estate  under  the 
management  of  a  trustee  or  trustees. 

trust,  *  treist,  *  trist,  *  trlste,  *  troste, 
*  trust-en,  *  tryst,  v.t.  &  i.    [Trust,  s.] 
A.  Jpan^itlve: 

1.  To  place  trust  or  confidence  in;  to  rely 
upon ;  to  depend  upon  ;  to  confide  in. 

"  But  though  they  could  not  be  trusted,  they  might 
be  used  and  they  might  he  useful." — Macaulay  :  Hist. 
Stiff.,  ch.  xxiL 

2.  To  believe,  to  credit. 

"  Tnist  me,  I  was  going  to  your  houae."— S&a&e»p.  .* 
Merry  \Vlve»  of  Windtor,  ii.  l. 

3.  To  put  trust  or  confiJence  in  with  regard 
to  the  care  or  charge  of  something  ;  to  show 
ennfidence  in  by  entrusting  with  something. 
(Followed  by  with.) 

"I  will  rather  trust  a  Fleming  vfith  my  butter." — 
Shnkes/J. :  Merry  Wives  of  \yindsor,  ii.  2. 

4.  To  commit  or  entrust  to  one's  caie  or 
charge ;  to  entrust. 

5.  To  leave  to  one's  self  or  to  itself  without 
fear  of  consequences;  to  allow  to  be  exposed. 

"  Fooled  and  beRailed:  b^  him  thou,  I  by  thte. 
To  trust  thee  from  my  side.'' 

Milton:  P.  L.,  x.  881. 

6.  To  y;ive  credit  to  ;  to  sell  upon  credit  to, 
Or  in  conlidence  of  future  payment  from  ;  as. 
To  trust  a  customer  for  goods. 

S.  Intransitive : 

1.  To  have  trust  or  confidence;  to  be  in- 
spired with  confidence  or  reliance ;  to  depend, 
to  rely. 

2.  To  be  credulous  or  trusting ;  to  confide 
or  believe  readily. 

3.  To  be  confident ;  to  feel  sure  ;  to  expect 
confidently.    (Followed  by  a  clause.) 

"  I  trust  ere  loni;  to  choke  thee." 

Shakesp.  :  l  Deary  VI.,  lil.  2. 

4.  To  practise  giving  credit ;  to  sell  goods 
on  credit. 

TT  For  the  difTerence  between  to  trust  and 
to  confide,  see  Confide. 

IT  (1)  To  trust  in :  To  confide  ;  to  place 
trust  or  confidence  in. 

"  Trust  in  the  Lord,  and  do  gooi."— Psalm  xxxvll.  8. 

(2)  To  trtist  to :  To  depend  on  ;  to  rely  on. 
"  The  men  of  Tarael  . . .  trusted  to  the  iiers  in  wait" 
•fudges  XX.  36. 

trns-tee',  s.    [Eng.  trust;  -ee.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  One  who  holds  lands,  tene- 
ments, or  other  projjcrty,  upon  the  trust  and 
confidence  that  he  will  apjtly  the  same  for  the 
benelit  of  those  who  aic  entitled,  according  to 
an  expressed  intention,  either  by  the  parties 
themselves,  or  by  the  deed,  will,  settlement, 
or  arrangement  of  another. 

2.  Amer.  Law:  A  person  in  whose  hands 
the  effects  of  another  arc  attached  in  a  trustee 
process— that  is,  a  i>roccRs  by  wliicli  a  creditor 
may  attach  gnnds,  elfcct-s,  and  credits  belong- 
big  to  or  due  to  his  debtor,  wlicn  in  the  hands 


of  a  third  person ;  equivalent  to  the  process 
known  in  English  law  as  foreign  attachment. 
^  Trustee  of  a  bankrupt's  estate :  The  same 
as  Assignee  in  bankruptcy. 

trus-tee'-ship,  s.  [Eng.  trustee ;  -sMp.]  The 
oflice,  position,  or  functions  of  a  trustee. 

triist'-er,  s.    (Eng.  trust,  v. ;  -er.] 
I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  One  who  trusts  or  gives  credit ;  a  creditor. 

2.  One  who  trusts  in  anything  as  true ;  a 
believer. 

"  Nor  shall  you  do  mine  ear  that  violence. 
To  miiko  it  truster  of  your  own  report 
Against  yourself."  Shakesp. :  Hamlet,  L  2. 

II.  Scots  Law :  One  who  grants  a  trust-deed ; 
the  correlative  of  trustee  (4- v.). 

trust'-ful,  a.     [Eng.  trust;  -ful(l).'] 
1.  Full  of  trust ;  trusting. 

*  2.  Worthy  of  trubt ;  trusty  ;  trustworthy. 

* triist'-ful-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  trustful;  -ly.]  In 
a  trustful  maimer. 

*  triist'-ful-ness,  s.  [Eng,  trustfid;  -ness.] 
The  quality  or  stute  of  being  trustful ;  faith- 
fulness, trustiness. 

"  Hugh,  It  la  true,  has  shown  himself  wanting  in  a 
generous  trustfulness." — Pall  Mall  Gazette,  July  8, 
18S-L 

* trus'-ti-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  trusty;  -ly.^  In  a 
trusty  manner ;  faithfully,  honestly ;  with 
fidelity. 

trus'-ti-ness,  *trus-ti-nesse,  *trus-ty- 
nes,  s.  [Eng.  (ritsiy;  -ness.}  The  quality  or 
state  of  being  trusty  or  trustworthy  ;  fidelity, 
faithfulness,  honesty. 

"  Certainly  I  enye  vnto  you,  that  the  maister  hauing 
a  triall  of  his  trusthiesse,  will  hi  bolde  to  truste  him 
with  Kreatter  thinges,  and  wylL  make  hym  reweler 
ouer  all  his  gowdes.'  —  Udal :  Matiheui  xxiv. 

trust'-ing,  pr.  par.  or  a.    [Teust,  v.] 

*  trust'-ing-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  trusting  ;  -ly."]  In 
a  trusting  manner ;  with  trust  or  implicit 
confidence. 

"Hervey  came  hither  for  the  draughts  in  which 
wealuiess  ti-ustingly  sought  strength." — HaUy  Tele- 
graph, Sept.  1,  1885. 

*  trust' -less,  *  trust-lesse,  a.  [Eng.  trust; 
-less.]  Not  worthy  of  trust;  not  to  be  relied 
or  depended  on  ;  unreliable,  faithless. 

"  The  mouse  which  once  hath  broken  out  of  trappe, 
Is  aildome  tysed  with  the  trustlesse  bayte." 

Gaacoigna  :  To  the  same  Gejiilewomatu 

*  trust'-less-ness,  s.  [Eng.  trustless ;  -ness."] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  trustless  ;  un- 
wnrtliiness  of  trust. 

triist'-wdr-thi-ness,  s.  [Eng.  trustworthy; 
-ness.]  The  'quality  or  state  of  being  trust- 
worthy, or  deserving  of  confidence. 

trust'-wor-thy,  a.  [Eng.  trust,  and  worthy.} 
Deserving  of  trust  or  confidence ;  that  may 
be  trusted  or  relied  on  ;  trusty. 

triis'-tj^,  *  trus-tie,  a.    [Eng.  trust ;  -y.] 

1,  That  may  be  safely  trusted  or  relied 
upon  ;  justly  deserving  of  trust  or  confidence; 
trustworthy,  reliable. 

"  Use  careful  watch,  choose  trusty  sentinels.'* 

Shakesp. :  Itichard  III.,  v.  Z. 

2.  Not  liable  to  fail  a  person  iu  time  of 
need ;  strong. 

"  In  which  I  bear  my  trusty  sword 
When  I  do  exercise."        Cowper  :  John  OUpin. 

*  3,  Involving  trust  or  responsibility. 

"  Some  great  and  trusty  business." 
Sfiakesp.  :  AlVs  W^l  Hiat  Ends  WeU,  iii.  6. 
^  For  tlie  difference  between  trusty  and 
faitliful,  see  Faithful. 

trutb,  *  treuth,  •  treuthe,  •  trouth, 
trouthe,  6-.  [A.S.  treoivdhu,  from  treoive  — 
true  (q.v.);  Icel,  tryggdh.  Truth  and  troth 
are  doublets.] 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  tme ;  true- 
ness  :  as — 

(1)  Conformity  to  facts  or  reality,  as  of 
statements  to  facts,  words  to  thoughts, 
motives  or  actions  to  professions  ;  exact  ac- 
cordance with  what  is,  has  been,  or  shall  be. 

"Those  propositions  are  true,  which  express  things 
as  they  are  :  <fr,  truth  is  the  conformity  of  those  words 
or  sifiiis,  by  which  things  are  exiirest,  to  the  things 
themselves."— iroHtiWoH.'  Religion  of  Nature,  §  \. 

(2)  The  quality  or  state  of  being  made  or 
constructed  true  or  exact ;  exact  adherence 
to  a  model ;  accuracy  of  adjustment ;  exact- 
ness. 


(3)  In  the  fine  arts,  the  proper  and  correct 
representation  of  any  object  in  nature,  or  of 
whatever  subject  may  be  under  treatment. 

"  Truth  is  the  highest  quality  in  \\.xt.''—Fairholt, 

(4)  Habitual  disposition  to  speak  only  what 
is  true  ;  veracity ;  freedom  from  falsehood. 

(5)  Honesty,  sincerity,  virtue,  uprightness. 

*'  Even  80  void  is  your  false  heart  of  truth." 

Shakesp.  :  Merchant  of  Venice,  V. 

(6)  Disposition  to  be  faithful  to  one's  en- 
gagements;  fidelity;  constancy. 

"  I  will  follow  thee  with  truth  and  loyalty." 

Sliakesp. :  As  Fou  Like  It,  U.  8. 

*(7)  The  state  or  quality  of  not  being 
couuterfeiled,  adulterated,  or  spurious  ;  gen- 
uineness, purity. 

"  She  havnig  the  truth  of  honour  la  her."— Shakesp.: 
Measure  for  Measure,  iii.  1. 

2.  That  which  is  true  :  as — 

(1)  Fact,  reahty,  verity  ;  the  opposite  to 
falsehood. 

"  For  thys  cause  waa  I  borne,  and  for  thys  cause 
came  I  into  the  worlde,  that  I  stioulde  beare  wytuesse 
vnto  the  treuthe."~Jo}i.n  xviii.  38.     (1551.) 

(2)  That  wliich  conforms  to  fact  or  reality  ; 
the  real  oi'  true  state  of  things. 

*'  Though  truth  and  falsehood  belong,  in  propriety  of 
speech,  only  to  propositions ;  yet  idefis  are  oftentimes 
termed  true  or  faiso  (jis  what  words  are  tliero  tluit  are 
not  used  with  great  laiitude,  and  with  some  deviation 
from  their  strict  nin\  proper  signi (icitions I). "— iocfta ." 
Human  Understand.,  bk.  ii.,  cTi.  xxxi. 

(3)  A  verified  fact ;  a  true  statement  or  pro- 
position ;  an  established  principle,  fixed  law, 
or  the  like. 

(4)  True  religion ;  the  doctrines  of  the 
gospel. 

"The  law  was  given  by  Moses:  but  grace  and  truth 
came  by  Jesus  Christ."— ./o/in  i,  17. 

^  (1)  In  tr^ith :  In  reality,  iu  fact,  in  sin- 
cerity. 


(2)  Of  a  truthf  For  a  truth :  In  reality ;  for 
certain. 

"I  vnderstande  ye  purpose  to  go  toHanybout:  sir, 
bnowe  for  Ironth,  the  towiie  and  tlie  castell  ar  of  suche 
strength,  that  they  be  uat  uasy  to  -w^nme/'—Unriiers  : 
Froissitrt;  Cronycle,  vol.  i.,  ch.  Ixv. 

*(3)  To  do  truth:  To  practise  what  God 
commands. 

"He  that  doeth  truth  cometh  to  the  light,  that  his 
deeds  may  be  made  manifest,  that  they  are  wrought 
in  God.'— John  iii.  21. 

t  truth-lover,  s.  One  devoted  to  the 
truth.  (Tennyson:  Ode  on  Death  of  Welling- 
tou,  189.) 

t  truth-teller,  s.  One  who  tells  the  truth, 
(Specif,  with  the  def.  art  applied  to  King 
Alfred  the  Gieat.) 

"  Heie  Alfred  the  Truth-teller 

Suddenly  closed  his  book." 
Longfellow :  Discoverer  of  the  North  Cape. 

'^  truth,  V.t.     [Truth,  s.\    To  affirm  or  declare 
as  true  ;  to  declare. 
"  Well,  I  have  lived  in  ignorance ;  the  ancients 
Who  chatted  ot  tlie  ^'uklijii  age.  feigned  trifles. 
Had  they  dreamt  this,  they  would  have  truthed  it 
heaven. '  Ford :  Fancies,  ii.  2. 

truth'-ful,  a.    [ling,  truth;  -/«?(/).] 

1.  Full  of  truth ;  loving  and  speaking  the 
truth  :  as,  a  truthful  man. 

2.  Conformable  to  truth ;  true,  correct :  as, 
a  truthjul  statement, 

truth '~ful-l;y-,  adu.  [Eng.  truthful;  -ly.}  In 
a  truthful  manner;  in  accordance  with  the 
truth. 

truth'-ful -ness,  s.  [Eng.  truthful;  -ness.l 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  truthful:  as, 
the  truthfulness  of  a  statement. 

*  truth'-less,  'trouth-les,  a.  [Eng.  truth; 
-less.] 

1.  Wanting  iu  truth;  wanting  reality;  false. 

"  But  what  thynge  that  is  trouthles, 
It  male  not  well  be  shameies." 

Gower :  C.  A.,  viL 

2.  Faithless. 

"Gist  .ill  your  eyes 
On  this,  what  shall  I  call  her?  truihlrss  woman," 
Beauni.  Jk  FIvt. :  Laws  nf  Candy,  v. 

*  truth'-less-ncss,  s.  [Eng.  truthless;  -ness.'i 
The  quality  or  slate  of  being  truthless. 

*truth'-ness,  s.  [Eng.  truth;  -ness.}  The 
quaiityor  slate  of  beingtrue;  truth.  {Marston.y 

•triith'-^,  a.  [Eng.  truth;  -y.}  Truthful; 
veracious. 

*  tru'-ti-nate,  v.t.  [Lat.  tmtiuatus,  pa.  par, 
of  trutinor  =  to  weigh  ;  trutina  =  a  balance.} 
To  weigh,  to  balance. 


bSii,  bo^;  poiit,  j6^l;  cat,  9ell,  chorus,  9hin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as;  expect,  Xenophon,  e?cist.    -ing. 
-oian,  -tian  =  shan.   -tion,  -sion  =  shun;  -fiou,  -gion  =  zhun.   -cious,  -tious,  -sious  =  shus.    -hie,  -die,  &c.  =  h^l,  d^U 
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trutination— tryst 


•  tru-tin-a'-tion.  s.  [Trutinate.]  Tlie  act 
of  weighing;  examination  by  weighing. 

"  Meu  may  mistake  if  tliey  distluguisli  not  the  sense 
of  ]evityuuto  themselves,  and  in  re^^ard  of  tbe  gchIb 
or  decision  of  trutination." — Browne:  Vulgar £rroura. 

triit-ta'-ceous  (ce  as  sh),  a.  [Low  Liit. 
trutta  =  a.  trout  (q.v,).]  Of  or  pfvttiiiing  to 
the  trout :  as,  fish  of  a  truttaceous  kind. 

try,  *  trie,  *  trye,  *  try-in,  *  try-jm,  v.  t.  &  i. 

[Fr.  trier  =  to  pick,  to  choose,  to  cull,  from 
Low  Lat.  trito  =  to  trituj-ate,froni  Lat.  tritus, 
pa.  par.  of  tero  =  to  rub,  to  thresh  corn  ;  Prov. 
triar  =  to  clioose  ;  tria  =  choice  ;  Ital.  trlf/ire 
=■  to  braise,  to  grind  or  thresh  corn.]  [Trite, 
Triturate.  J 

A.  Transitive : 

*  1.  To  sepaiate,  as  that  which  is  good  from 
what  is  bad ;  to  sift  or  pick,  out.  (Followed 
by  out.) 

"The  wylde  corne,  beinge  in  shape  and  greatiiesse 
lyke  to  tlie  good,  if  they  be  niengled,  with  gieat  ditfi- 
cultie  wyll  be  trj/edout." — Elyui :  (jooemour,  hk.  it, 
oh.  xiv. 

2.  To  purify,  to  assay  ;  to  refine,  as  m.etals. 

*'  The  fire  seven  times  tried  this  ; 
Seven  times  trUd  tliat  judgment  is." 

Shakesp. :  Mjirchant  of  Vi-jiire,  ii,  9. 

3.  To  examine  ;  to  make  experiment  on  ;  to 
test,  to  prove. 

"  Thon  thinkest  me  as  far  in  the  devils  book  as 
thou  and  Falstiiff  fur  obstinacy  and  iiersisteiicy  ;  let 
the  end  try  the  man." — Shakesp.  :  2  JJenry  J  I'.,  ii.  2. 

4.  To  put  to  a  trial  or  test ;  to  subject  to 
trial. 

"His  situiition  was  one  which  must  have  severely 
tried  tlie  tlrmcst  nerves." — MucauJaif :  Hist.  Eiig., 
ch.  xiiL 

5.  To  prove  by  a  test ;  to  coaipare  with  a 
standard  :  as.  To  try  weights  and  measures. 

6.  To  act  upon  as  a  test ;  to  prove  by  severe 
trial. 

"  By  faith  Abraham,  when  be  was  tried,  offered  up 
Isaac:  and  he  that  received  the  promises  offered  up 
his  only  begotten  &oi\." —flebraws  xi.  17. 

7.  To  strain  :  as,  To  (rytlie  eyes  or  muscles. 

8.  To  examine ;  to  inquire  into  in  any 
manner. 

"That's  a  question,  how  shall  we  trij  it?" 

Hhakeup, :  Oomrdy  of  Errors,  v. 

9.  Spec,  to  exEimiiie  Judicially  ;  to  subject 
to  the  examination  and  decision  or  sentence 
of  a  judicial  tribunal. 

"Guiltier  than  him  they  tru" 

Skakesp.:  Measure  for  Measure,  ii.  1. 

10.  To  bring  to  a  decision ;  to  settle,  to 
decide. 


11.  To  essay,  to  attempt ;  to  entice  on  ;  to 
undertake. 

12.  To  use,  as  a  means  or  remedy. 

"To  enae  her  cares,  the  force  of  sleep  she  tries/ 
Still  wakes  her  mind,  thonghslumljers  seal  her  eves." 
Swift. 

13.  To  incite  to  wrong  ;  to  tempt. 

14.  To  experience  ;  to  have  knowledge  of 
by  experience. 

"  To  thee  no  reason,  who  know'st  only  good ; 
But  evil  hast  not  tried,  and  wilt  object 
His  will  who  bound  us."      ilUton :  P.  L.,  iv.  696. 

B.  Intva-n^iive : 

1.  To  find,  show,  or  prove  by  experience 
what  a  person  or  a  thing  is ;  to  prove  by  a 
test. 

2.  To  exert  strength  ;  to  make  an  effort ;  to 
endeavour,  to  attempt:  as,  I  do  not  think  I 
can  do  it,  but  I  will  tr^. 

1"  1.  To  try  a  fall  with:  To  engage  in  a 
wrestliiiL,'  bout  with  ;  hence,  to  match  one's 
self  against  in  any  conte,st. 

2.  To  try  harlc :  To  go  back  as  in  search  of 
anything,  as  of  a  road  one  has  lost  or  missed  ; 
to  go  back,  as  in  conversation,  in  order  to 
recover  some  point  one  has  missed. 

3.  To  try  on  : 

(1)  To  put  on,  as  a  dress,  to  see  if  it  fits 
properly. 

(2)  To  attempt ;  to  endeavour  to  effect :  as, 
Don't  try  it  on  with  him.    (^Colloq.) 

try,  *  trie,  *  trye,  a.  &  s.    [Try,  v.] 

*  A,  As  adj. :  Picked  out;  choice,  select. 

"  With  sugar  that  is  (rie," 

Chaucer  :  C.  T.,  18,78(1 

B,  As  substantive : 

L  Ordinary  Ijinguage : 

1.  An  instrument  for  sifting ;  a  sieve,  a 
screen.    (Frov.) 

"  They  will  not  pass  through  the  holes  of  the  sieve, 
mddle,  or  try,  if  they  be  narrow." — P.  Holland:  Plu- 
tarch, p.  86. 


2.  The  act  of  trying ;  an  attempt,  an  endea- 
vour, a  trial,  an  experiment. 

■•This  breaking  of  his  liaa  been  but  a  try  for  his 
friends."— S/Mz*e«/>. .-  Timan  ufAthetis,  v.  L 

II.  Football :  A  point  scored  in  the  Rugby- 
Union  game,  giving  the  right  to  a  kick  at  goal. 

"  A  try  is  gained  when  the  tdayer  touches  the  hall 
down  in  his  opponent's  goal.'— i«u;a  of  the  iiugby 
Union. 

try-cock,  «.    A  gauge-cock. 

try-plane,  «.    A  trying-plane  (q.v.). 

try-sail,  s. 

Naut.  :  A  storm-sail  of  strong  material  and 
relatively  smaller  area.  A  fore-:ind-aft  sail 
set  with  a  boom  and  gaff  in  ships.  Similar 
to  a  spencer,  spanker,  driver. 

try-square,  s.  An  instruinent  used  by 
earpenteis  and  joiners  ior  laying  off  bhort 
perpendiculars,  &c.  It  consi.sts  of  a  thin 
blade  of  steel  about  six  incites  long,  let  into 
a  wooden  piece  of  similar  length  ami  securely 
fastened  at  right  angles  thereto,  the  edges  of 
both  being  accurately  straight. 

*try'-a-ble,  a.  [Eng.  try;  -able.]  Capable 
of  being  tried  ;  fit  or  Iialile  to  be  tried. 

"Tbe  party  tri/able,  as  I  am  now,  shall  find  himself 
in  muc-li  worse  case,  than  hefuie  those  cruel  laws  atuud 
in  iuxce."—itute  I'rials  :  1  Jilary  (an.  1554J  J  Sii'  Jficlio. 
Throdimori-en. 

*  try'-a-cle,  s.    [Tkiacle.] 

*  trye,  v.  &a.    [Try.] 

try'-er,  s.    [Trier.] 

try'-gon,  s.  [Gr.  7pvy<ljv(trugdn)  =  &  kind  of 
roach  with  a  pricker  in  the  tail.) 

1.  Ichthy. :  Sting-ray;  the  type-genus  of 
Trygonidse  (q.v.).  Tail  very  long,  tapenng, 
ai'med  with  a  long  arrow-sliaped  spine,  ser- 
rated on  both  .sides ;  body  smooth  or  with 
tubercles ;  iiasjil  valves  coaleseent  into  a 
quadrangular  flap ;  teeth  flattened.  Some 
tweiity-tive  species  are  known,  chiefly  from 
the  tro|iiial  jiarts  of  the  Indian  and  Atlantic 
Oijeans,  though  some  ai'e  i'.om  the  fresh  waters 
of  eastern  tropical  America.  Trygon  pasti- 
nacttf  the  Cointnon  Sting-ray,  extends  from 
the  south  coast  of  England  and  the  east  coast 
of  North  America  through  the  Atlantic  and 
Inilian  Ocean  to  Japan.  It  lives  on  shallow, 
sandy  ground,  rarely  takes  the  bait,  and  is 
commonly  caught  by  acciilent  in  nets.  The 
fiesh  is  red,  and  is  said  to  have  a  rank  flavour. 

2.  PcUceont. :  [Trvgonid^,  2]. 

try-gon'-i-ilse,  s.  pi.  (Mod.  Lat.  trygon; 
Lat.  fein.  pi.  adj.  snff,  -idee.] 

1.  Ichthy :  Sting-rays  ;  a  family  of  Batoidei, 
with  five  genera,  fi'om  tropical  seas.  Pectoral 
fins  continued  without  interrujition  to  tlie 
snout,  whei-e  tliey  become  confluent ;  tail 
long  and  slender,  without  lateral  h)ngitudinai 
folds;  vertical  tiusaltsent,  or,  if  present,  im- 
perfectly developed,  often  replaced  by  a  strong 
serrated  spine. 

2.  PaUeont. :  The  family  is  represented  by 
two  genera,  Trygon  and  Urolophus  in  the 
Eocene  of  Monte  Bolca  and  Monte  Postale. 

try-gon-o-rhi'-na,  s.  [Mod.  Lat.  trygon, 
and  Gr.  pts  (j-his)^  genit.  ptfos  (rhinos)  =  the 
snout ] 

Ichthy.  :  A  genus  of  Rhinobatidae,  allied  to 
Rhinobatus,  from  South  Australian  seas. 

try'-ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.    [Try,  v.] 

A.  As  pr.  par.  :  (See  the  verb). 

B.  As  adj.  :  Adapted  or  calculated  to  try, 
or  to  put  to  severe  trial ;  severe,  afllictive, 
difficult. 

"  They  were  doubtless  lu  a  most  trying  situation." — 
Jfacautay :  Hist.  Eng.,  ah.  xiv. 

C.  Ass^ibst. :  Testing,  proving,  proof. 
"The  trying  of  your  faith  -worketh   patience."— 

James  i.  3. 

trying-plane,  s. 

Join. :  The  plane  used  after  the  jack-plane, 
which  prepares  the  surface.  The  trying-plane 
is  long,  and  levels  the  surface,  trying  it  for 
straightness. 

trying- square,  «.  The  same  as  Try- 
square  (q.v.). 

trylng-np  machine,  s. 

Wood-work.  :  A  machine  for  planing  and 
trying-up  scantling,  with  revolving  cutters, 
driven  at  a  high  velocity. 


try-ma,  s.  [Gr.  rpvixa  (tntma)  =  a  hole.) 
Bot. :  A  compound  fruit,  superior  by  abor- 
tion, one-celled,  one-seeded,  with  a  two-valved, 
indehiscent  endocarp,  and  a  coriaceous  or 
fleshy,  valvele.ss  sarcocarp.  Example,  tlie 
fruit  of  the  walnut.  (Lindley.)  The  term 
has  been  deemed  superfluous,  and  it  has  been 
proposed  to  call  the  fruit  of  the  walnut  a 
magma,  or  even  a  drupe. 

*tryne,  a.    [Lab.  trimis.]    Tlireefold,  trine. 

*  tryne-compass,  s.  The  threefold  com- 
pass of  the  world — earth,  sky,  and  air. 

try-pa-nse'-iis,  s.    [Gr.  rpviravov  (irupanon) 
~  a  IJorer,  an  auger.    (See  def.).] 

Entom. :  A  genus  of  Histeridse.  Small 
beetles,  with  a  triangular  head  and  a  innuth 
adapted  for  boring.  They  fix  themselves  on 
the  trunk  of  a  tree  denuded  of  its  bark,  and, 
re\ulving  alter  the  niannei"  of  a  gimlet,  bore 
holes  into  the  wood.  All  the  species  are 
foreign. 

t  try-pan-6c'-6-rax,  s.    [Gr.  rpviravov  {tru- 
pauon)  =  a  boiei",  and  Kopa^  (Jcorax)=  aciow.] 
Or)dth. :   A  genus   of  Corvidee   separated 
from  Corvus  by  Kaup. 

"Some  oniithologista  have  broken  up  tlie  genus 
Corvus  htill  Jui'lher  tlian  was  done  when  tlie  Pies. 
Jays,  and  a  few  oilier  natural  groups  were  removed 
from  it ;  but,  as  regards  its  Euruiican  members,  with 
no  great  success  Thus,  the  FLaven  heiii[;  left  na  the 
type-siiecies,  tlie  Crow,  Roolv,  mid  Dnw  have  been 
l>I.Lcod  in  gfnei.'i,  respectively  (Milled  Ooione,  Ti-ypuno- 
cornx,  ami  C  lajns,  all  tlie  invention  of  Kauxj."— J'ar* 
rell:  British  Mrds  (ed.  9tliJ,  ii.  304. 

try-pan- 6-so'-ma,  s.     [Gr.  rpviravov  (irw- 

paaon  =  a  borer,  aud  a-iafxa  {soma)  =  the  body,] 
[Trypanosomata,] 

try-pan-6-s6'-ma-ta,  8.pl.    [Mod.  Lat*, 
pi.  ol  trypaiwsoma  (q.v.).'j 

Znul. :  An  order  of  Infusoria  Flagellata, 
Endopaiasitic  animalcules,  tiattuned  or  lamel- 
late, one  or  more  of  the  lateial  borders  form- 
ing a  frill-liUe  uuduhitiiig  niembrfliie,  by  the 
vibrations  of  which  progress  is  effected  ;  one 
extremity  sometimes  attenuate,  and  somewhat 
resembling  a  flagellum  ;  oral  or  ingestive  area 
undefined.  The  order  contains  a  siuglegcnus, 
Try]>anosonia,  with  twospecies:  Trypanosoina 
sanguinis,  found  in  the  blood  of  frogs,  and  T, 
eberth  i,  from  the  intestines  of  domestic  poultry. 
(Rent.) 

tryp'-  au  -  chen,  s.    [Gr.  rpvira  (tmpa)  =  a 
hole,  and  avxnv  (auchen)  —  the  neck.] 

Ichthy. :  A  genus  of  Gobiids,  with  three 
species,  from  the  coasts  of  the  East  Indies. 
Body  elongate,  covered  with  minute  scales; 
head  compi-essed,  witli  a  deep  cavity  above 
the  operculum  on  each  side  (whence  the 
generic  nnme) ;  one  dorsal,  continuous  with 
anal  and  caudal,  ventrals  united. 

try-pe'-ta»  a.     [Gr.  TpuTnjr^s  (ir^jjefes)  =  a 
borer.] 

Entom. :  A  very  large  genus  of  liluscidse. 
Small  flies,  with  transiiarent  wings  covered 
with  dark  spots.  They  frequent  the  Cora- 
positiE  ;  the  larvse  feed  on  the  snbstanceof  the 
plant,  often  producing  gall-like  excrescences. 

try-pe-the'-U-dse,  s.  pi.    [Mod.  Lat.  trype- 
tkel'^Liun);  Lat.  fein.  pi.  adj.  sutf.  -idce.\ 

Bot. :  A  family  of  Lichens,  tribe  Gastero- 
tbalaineae. 

try-pe-the'-li-iim,  s.    [Gr.  Tpi/Tnj  (tru^  = 
a  hole,  and  Gr.  e^Aij  (i/ieie)  =a  niiiple.] 

Bot. :  The  typical  genua  of  Trypethelid» 
(q.v.).  The  thallus  i»roduces  a  number  of 
distinct  pustules,  with  uninerved  peritliecia 
containing  a  gelatinous  nucleus  producing 
asci  and  sporidia.  Generally  from  tropical 
and  sub-tropical  climates. 

try-phse'-n^  »•    [Triph^ena.] 

tryst,  *  trist,  *  tryste,  s.    [A  variant  of  trust 
(q.v.);  cf.  Icel.  treysta  — to  cunlii-m,  to  rely 
on,  from  (rawsi  =  trust,  protection.] 
*  1,  Trust,  dependence,  reliance. 
"  Lady,  in  you  ia  all  my  tryste." 

Erl  of  Tolout,  6M. 

2.  An  appointment  to  meet;  an  appointed 

meeting. 

3.  A  market.    (Scotch.) 

"  My  flrat  gudem^in  was  awa  at  the  Falkirk  trytt,"'- 
Bcott :  A  nliij[u.ary,  ch.  xv. 

4.  A  rendezvous. 

TI"  To  bide  tryst:  To  mee^^  one  with  whom 


&te,  f^t,  £ire,  amidst,  what,  fSll,  father ;  we«  wet,  here,  camel,  ber,  there ;  pine,  pit,  sire,  skr,  marine ;  go,  pdt» 
or*  wore,  woli;  work.  whd.  son;  mute,  cub,  ciire,  ^nite,  cur,  rule,  full;  try,  Syrian,    ee,  oe  =  e;  ey  =  a;  au  =  kw. 


tryst-tubseform 
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an  engagement  has  been  made  at  tlie  appointed 
time  and  place ;  to  keep  an  engagement  or 
appointment. 

tryst,  v.t.  &  i.    [Tryst,  s.] 
A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  engage  a  person  to  meet  one  at  a 
cei-tain  time  and  place  ;  to  make  an  appoint- 
ment with  one.    (Scotch.) 

2.  To  bespeak ;  to  order  or  engage  by  a 
certain  time :  as,  To  tryst  a  pair  of  boots. 
(^Scotch.) 

^  B.  Intrans. :  To  engage  to  meet  at  a  certain 
time  or  place  ;  to  make  an  appointment. 

tryst'-er,  s.  [Eng.  tryst;  -er.]  One  wlio  sets 
or  makes  a  tryst ;  one  who  makes  an  appoint- 
ment to  meet. 

teyst'-ing,  pr.  par.  or  a.    [Tbtst,  v,] 

trystlng-day,  $.  An  appointed  day  of 
meeting  or  assembling,  as  of  troops,  friends, 
&c. 

trysting-place»  s.  An  arranged  meet- 
ing-place ;  a  place  where  a  tryst  or  appoint- 
ment is  to  be  kept.    {Byron :  ParisiTia,  iv.) 

tsan-tjan,  s.    [Chinese.] 

Ljt. :  A  seaweed,  Fucus  cartilaginostts,  some- 
times used  in  China  as  a  substitute  for  edible 
birds'  nests. 

tsar,  s.  [Czar.]  The  title  of  the  Emperor  of 
Russia. 

tsar-i'-na,  tsar-it'-sa,  s.  [Czarina.]  The 
title  of  the  Empress  of  Russia. 

tsQhak-mecU' (i  silent),  a.    [Chameck,] 

tSQheflf'-kin-ite,  s.  [After  the  Russian 
General  Tschevkin,  or  Tscheffkin ;  suff.  -ite 
(_Min.);  Ger.  tschewkinit.] 

Min. :  A  very  rare  mineral,  only  a  few 
specimens  being  known,  one  of  wliich  is  in 
the  mineral  collection  of  the  British  Museum 
(Natural  History).  Amorphous  ;  hardness,  5 
to  5"5 ;  sp.  gr.  4'50S  to  4*54£) ;  lustre,  vitreous  ; 
colour,  black ;  streak,  dark-brown  ;  opaque. 
Compos.  :  a  silico-titanate  of  lanthanum, 
didymiura,  cerium,  sesqui-  and  protoxide  of 
iron,  and  lime.  Found  in  the  Ilmen  Moun- 
tains, Urals,  Russia. 

tSQher'-mak-ite,  s.  [After Dr.  G.  Tschermak, 
of  Vienna,  mineralogist ;  suff.  'ite(Min.).2 

Min.  :  A  massive  mineral,  shewing  two 
cleavages  inclined  to  each  other  at  an  angle  of 
94^  Hardness,  6*0 ;  sp.  gr.  2-64 ;  colour, 
grayish  to  white  ;  lustre,  vitreous,  phosphor- 
escent. An  analysis  gave :  silica,  66'57  ; 
alumina,  15"S0 ;  magnesia,  8-00;  snda,  with  a 
trace  of  potash,  6-80;  water,  2-70=:99-87,  which 
gives  the  formula,  SROSiO^  +  A]203,2Si02. 
This  has  been  lately  shown  to  be  probably 
an  analysis  of  impure  material,  and  as  Des 
Cloizeaux  has  determined  the  optical  pro- 
perties to  correspond  with  those  of  albite,  tlie 
later  analysis  of  Pisaiii,  which  is  near  tliat  of 
this  mineral,  suggests  that  the  substance  is 
but  albite. 

tSQher-mlg-ite,  s.  [After  Tschermig,  Bo- 
hemia, where  found  ;  suff.  -ite  (Min.).'] 

Min.  :  A  member  of  the  group  of  alums,  in 
which  the  potash  is  represented  by  ammonia. 
Crystallization  isometric,  occurring  in  octa- 
hedrons, and  fibrous.  Hardness,  1  to  2 ;  sp. 
gr.  1'50;  lustre,  vitreons  ;  colour,  white, 
transparent  to  transluscent.  Compos.  :  sul- 
phate of  ammonia,  14"6  ;  sulphate  of  alumina, 
37*8;  water,  47"6  =  100,  whence  the  formula, 
NH40S03+Al303,3S03+24HO.  Manufactured 
and  extensively  used  in  place  of  potash-alum. 

tsphSt'-wert,  tsQhet'-vert,  s.  [Chetvert.] 

tspliu'-di,  ».     tS9hu'-dic,  u.     [Tchudi, 

Tchudic] 
Tsech,  Czech  (Ts,  Cz  as  Ch),  s.    [Slavic] 
Ethnol.  (PL) :  A  branch  of  the  Slavic  race, 

inhabiting  Moravia  and  Bohemia. 

tse'-hong,  s.  [Chinese.]  A  red  pigment  used 
by  the  Chinese  for  painting  on  porcelain.  It 
consists  of  a  mixture  of  alumina,  ferric  oxide, 
and  silica,  with  white  lead.    (WeaZe.) 

tset'-se,  s.    [Native  name.] 

Entom. :  Glossina  morsitana,  a  dipterous 
insect,  slightly  larger  than  the  house-fly,  from 
Africa,  ranging  from  18-24°  soutli  latitude. 
It  is  brown,  with  four  yellow  transverse  bars 


on  the  abdomen,  buyond  wliich  the  wings 
project  considerably.  Accoiding  to  Living- 
stone—who in  one  of  his  journeys  lost  forty- 
three  oxen  by  tlie  attacks  of  this  insect— its 
bite  is  almost  certain  death  to  the  ox,  horse, 
and  dog,  but  innocuous  to  man,  the  ass,  tlie 
mule,  and  wild  animals  generally.  The  head 
is  armed  with  a  proboscis  adapted  for  piercing 
the  skin,  and  tlie  fly  lives  by  sucking  blood. 
At  first  no  effect  is  perceived,  but  in  a  few 
days  after  an  ox  has  been  bitten,  the  eyes  and 
nose  begin  to  run,  the  coat  stares,  a  swelling 
appears  under  the  jaw,  and  sometimes  at  the 
navel,  emaciation  and  flaccidity  of  the  muscles 
ensue,  ftdlowed  by  purging,  staggering,  in 
some  eases  madness,  and  finally  death.  On 
dissection  tlie  cellular  tissue  under  the  skin 
is  found  to  be  injected  with  air,  as  if  a  quantity 
of  soap-bubbles  were  scattered  over  it. 

tsihg'-li-en,  s.  [Chin.]  A  red  colour  used 
for  porcelain  painting  in  China,  consisting 
chiefly  of  stannic  and  plumbic  silicates,  to- 
gether with  small  quantities  of  oxide  of 
copper,  or  cobalt  and  metallic  gold.    (Weale.) 

r-square,  s.  [The  letter  T,  from  the  6hape, 
and  square.]  A  drauglitsman's  ruler.  The 
blade  is  set  at  riKlit  angles  to  the  helve,  and 
the  latter  slips  along  the  edge  of  the  drawing- 
board,  wliich  forms  a  guide.  The  helve  is 
made  of  two  parallel  pieces,  in  one  of  which 
the  blade  is  mortised.  The  other  poi  tion  of 
the  helve  is  adjustable  on  the  set-screw  to 
any  angle,  so  as  to  rule  parallel  oblique  lines, 
or  to  form  an  oblique  base  for  the  triangles, 
which  are  tlie  usual  rulers  in  plotting  and 
projecting.  To  some  T-squares  is  attached  a 
shifting  member  on  one  side  of  its  tongue,  so 
as  to  give  the  latter  any  angle  with  the  base 
line  of  the  drawing.  The  tangent-screw  and 
protractor  admit  accurate  angular  adjustment. 

tu-a-te'-ra,  tu-a-ta'-ra,  s.    [Native  name.] 

Zool.  :  Sphenodon  punctatum,  a  large  lizard 
from  New  Zealand,  Olive,  sides  and  limbs 
with  minute  white  specks,  beneatli  yellowish; 
the  spines  of  the  nuchal  and  dorsal  crests 
yellow,  of  the  caudal  brown;  the  scales  of 
the  back,  head,  tail,  and  limbs  small,  granular, 
nearly  uniform;  with  irregular  folds  in  the 
skin,  which  are  fringed  at  the  top  with  a 
series  of  rather  larger  scales  ;  an  oblique  ridge 
of  larger  scales  on  each  side  of  the  base  of  the 
tail,  and  a  few  shorter  longitudinal  ridges  of 
ratlier  smaller  ones  on  eacli  side  of  the  upper 
part  of  the  tail.  (Dieffenbach :  New  Zealand, 
ii.  204.)  Many  of  these  animals  have  fi-om  time 
to  time  been  keyit  in  the  gardens  of  the  Zoo- 
logical Society,  Regent's  Park,  London.  They 
are  apparently  carnivorous,  and  in  captivity 
were  fed  on  raw  meat,  living  frogs,  small 
lizards,  earthworms,  mealworms,  snails,  young 
birds,  or  mice.  In  the  New  Zealand  court  of 
the  Colonial  Exhibition,  held  in  London  in 
1880,  there  was  a  model  of  the  rocks  and  small 
caves  inhabited  by  tlie  Tuatera.  These  rocks 
and  caves  were  frequented  by  small  sea-birds, 
who  selected  the  same  places  for  breeding, 
and  there  is  little  doubt  that  the  lizards  fed 
on  the  eggs  and  young  of  these  birds.  Tlie 
Tuatera  is  remarkable  as  being  the  only  liv- 
ing representative  of  the  order  Rhyncho- 
sauria  (q.v.),  and  it  was  in  the  Tuatera  that 
the  parietal  or  unpaired  eye  was  first  ob- 
served.    [Unpaired-eye.] 

tiib,  *  tubbe,  s.    [Dut.  tohbe ;  Low  Ger.  Pubbe. 
Origin  doubtful.] 
I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  An  open  wooden  vessel,  formed  with 
staves,  hoops,  and  heading ;  a  small  cask, 
half-barrel,  or  piece  of  cooper-work,  with  one 
bottom  and  open  above  :  as,  a  wash-tub,  meal- 
tub,  msbsh-tul7,  &c. 

"  Ygeten  us  these  kneding  tubbea  thre." 

Chaucer:  C,  T„  3,660. 

2.  A  wooden  vessel  in  which  vegetables  are 
planted,  so  as  to  be  portalile  and  removable 
into  a  house  in  cold  weather. 

3.  Any  wooden  strur-ture  shaped  like  or  re- 
sembling a  tub  ;   specif.,  a  certain  kind  of 

pulpit.      [TUB-DRUBBER.] 

4.  A  small  cask  or  barrel  for  holding  liquor ; 
specif.,  a  barrel  used  by  smugglers. 

5.  A  bath  :  the  act  of  taking  a  sponge  bath. 
(Colloq.  or  slang.) 

"  A  good  tub  and  a  hearty  braakfaflt  prepared  us  for 
the  work  of  the  day."— ^eM,  Feb.  ^0,  1886. 

*6.  Sweating  in  a  heated  tub.  (Formerly 
the  usual  cure  of  lues  venerea.) 

"  She  1b  liereeU  In  the  tub."—Shakesp.  :  Afeaaure/or 
Measure,  iii.  2. 


7.  A  kind  of  rowing-boat.    (See  extract.) 

"  practice  lu  gigs,  or  more  technically  styled  tubt 
(fimaU  bunts  to  liuld  a  piiir  at  oaiuiumi,  and  lu  the 
attiiu  of  whluli  tlic  coach  Btetiiu  aud  advisee  the 
rowers)." — Dtuly  Telegraph.  Feb.  y.  1887. 

8.  The  amount  which  a  tub  contains, 
reckoned  as  a  measure  of  quantity  :  as,  a  tub 
of  tea  (60  lbs.),  a  tub  of  camplior,  &:C. 

9.  A  term  of  contempt  for  an  old-fashioned, 
slow-sailing  vessel. 

"  I  laughed,  tor  I  knew  the  Osceola — an  old  tub,  built 
in  East  Button,  nev^r  made  more  than  ten  knots  an 
hour."— i'crtincr'a  Magazine,  Nov.,  1878,  p.  81, 
II.  Mining : 

1.  A  corve  or  bucket  for  raising  coal  or  ore 
from  the  mine. 

2.  A  casing  of  wood,  or  of  cast-iron  sections 
bolted  together,  lining  a  shaft. 

3.  One  form  of  chamber  in  which  ore  01 
slimes  are  washed  to  remove  lightei'  refuse. 

1[  A  tale  of  a  tub  :  An  idle  or  silly  fiction; 
a  cock-and-bull  story. 

"  You  shall  see  in  us  that  we  preached  no  lyes,  nor 
tales  of  ti^s,  but  even  the  true  word  of  God." — OoveT' 
dale  :  An  Exhortation  to  the  Gross.    (1654.) 

*  tub-drubber,  s.  A  tub-thumper;  a 
ranting  preacher.     [Tub-preacher.] 

"The  famed  tub-di'ubber  of  Coveiit  Garden."^!*. 
Brown:   Works,  Hi.  IHB. 

*  tub-fast,  s.  A  process  of  treatment  for 
the  cure  of  venereal  disease  by  sweating  in  a 
heated  tub  for  a  considerable  time,  during 
which  the  patient  had  to  observe  strict  absti- 
nence.   (Shakesp. :  Timon,  iv.  3.) 

tub-fisb,  a.     [Sapphirine-gurnabd.] 

tub-man,  s. 

Law :  A  barrister  who  has  a  preaudience  iu 
the  Excliequer  Division  of  the  High  Court, 
and  a  particular  place  in  court.     [Postman.] 

*  tub -preacher,  *  tub- thumper,  s, 

A  term  of  contempt  for  a  dissenting  minister ; 
hence,  a  ranting,  ignorant  preacher  or  speaker. 

"Our  thorouphfiues  are  needed,  of  course,  to  serves 
much  more  useful  class  uf  peuple  thau  the  oleaginous 
tub-thumpers." ^Observer,  Sept.  2",  1885. 

tub-saw,  8.  A  cylindrical  saw  for  cutting 
staves  from  a  block,  giving  them  their  trans- 
versely rounded  shape. 

tub-wheel,  s.  A  form  of  waterwheel 
which  has  a  vertical  axis  and  radial  spiral 
floats,  which  are  placed  between  two  conical 
cases  attached  to  the  axis.  The  water  is  pre- 
cipitated from  a  chute  upon  the  wheel,  and 
follows  the  spiral  canals  of  the  wheel  until  it 
is  discharged  at  the  bottom.  It  is  a  combina- 
tion of  the  horizontal  and  common  recoil 
wheel.  The  water,  having  exerted  a  certain 
percussive  force,  flows  downwiird,  and  jiasses 
out  as  in  the  downward-discharge  turbine. 

tiib,  v.t.  &  i.    [Tub,  s.] 

A.  Transitive: 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  To  place  or  set  in  a  tub:  as,  To  tub 
plants. 

2.  To  bathe  or  wash  in  a  tub. 

"  In  spite  of  all  the  tubbing,  rubbing,  scrubbing. * 
ITood :  A  Black  Job. 

3.  To  practise  or  exercise  in  a  tub.  [Tub. 
«.,  I.  7.] 

"  Alexander  of  Jesus,  who  has  been  tubbed  a  good 
AenV— Field,  March  6,  1887. 

II.  Mining :  To  line,  as  u  shaft,  with  a 
casing  of  wood. 

B.  Intransitive : 

1.  To  bathe  ;  to  make  use  of  a  bath ;  to 
wash. 

2.  To  practise  in  a  tub.    [Tub,  s.,  I.  7.] 

"No  other  work  in  the  eight  wns  done  during  the 
day,  but  some  tubbing  was  Indulged  in  later  in  the 
afternoon." — Daily  Telegraph,  Feb.  8,  1887. 

tu'-ba  (1),  8.    [Lat.  =  a  trumpet.] 

1.  Musi^: 

(1)  A  brass  wind-instrument,  the  lowest  as 
to  pitch  in  the  orchestra.  It  has  flve  cylin- 
ders, and  its  compass  is  four  octaves. 

(2)  A  high  pressure  reed-stop  of  eight  feet 
pitch  on  an  organ.  Called  also  Tuba  mira- 
bills.  Tuba  major,  Tromba,  or  Ophicleide. 

2.  Anat. :  [Tube]. 

*  3.  Bot. :  A  style. 

tii'-ba  (2),  5.    [TooBA.] 

tu'-bsB-form,   a.      [Lat.  tuba  —  s  trumpet, 
and  forma  =  form.] 
Bot. :  Trumpet-shaped.    Called  also  Tubata, 


ttoil,  bo^;  pout,  j6^l;  cat,  9ell,  chorus,  9hiii,  ben^h;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist,    ph  =  £ 
-olan,  -tian  =  shan.    -tion,  -sion  =  shun ;  -tion,  -gion  =  zhuu.   -cious,  -tious,  -sious  =  shus.    -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  bel,  d^L 
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tubal— tubercle 


tu'-bal,  a.    [Mod.  Lat.  tubalis^  from  Lat  tuba 
=  a  trumpet.! 

Anat.,  Pathol.,  (&c. :  Of  or  "belonging  to  a 
tube  of  the  body. 

tnbal-dropsy,  s. 

Pathol. :  Dropsy  of  the  Fallopian  tnbe ;  a 

lare  disease. 

tubal-nephrite,  s. 

Pathol,  i  Albuminuria  (q.  v.). 

tu'-bate,  a.     nviod.  Lat.  tubatus,  from  Lat. 
tuba  (q.v.).]     [Tub^eform.] 

tiib'-ber,  s.    [Tub,  v.] 

Mining:  A  sort  of  pickaxe.  Called  also  a 
Beele. 

tubber-man,  ». 

Mining :  A  man  who  uses  a  tubber.  Called 
also  a  Beele-nian. 

tub'-bing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.    [Tub,  v.] 

A,  &  "B,  As  pr.  par.  &  particip.  a^. :  (See 
the  verb). 
C,  As  substantive : 
I,  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  The  act  of  setting  or  placing  in  a  tub  or 
tubs  ;  tlie  act  of  bathing  or  washing  in  a  bath ; 
a  sponge-balli. 

2.  The  act  or  art  of  making  tubs  ;  material 
for  tubs. 

3.  Tlie  act  of  practising  in  a  tub.  [Tub,  »., 
I.  7.] 

"  A  good  deal  of  tubbinu  has  been  got  through  in  the 
moru iDgS."— P^icld,  M;ii'ch  5,  1887. 

IL  Afining :  Lining  a  sliaft  with  casks  or 
cyliiitlrii-al  caissons,  to  avoid  the  caving  in  of 
the  ground.!  Especially  used  in  sJiafting 
tlirougli  quicksand  or  porous  strata  iu  wliich 
there  are  many  springs. 

•  tiib'-bish,  a.    [Eng.  tub  ;  -isli.}    Like  a  tub ; 
tubby  ;  round-bellied. 

"  You  look  lor  men  whose  lienda  are  rather  tiibhiah." 
WolcoU :  Peter  Pindar,  p.  186. 

tub'-by,  u.    [Eng.  tab;  -t/.] 

1.  Tub-shaped  ;  round-bellied,  like  a  tub. 

"  We  h.iil  3seu  him  coining  m\}  to  Cuveiit  Garden  in 
bis  green  chaise-cnrt  with  the  fnt  tabby  littlo  hoi'se."^ 
Dickens  :  Stcetches  li,'/  Boz;  Monmouth  Street. 

2.  Having  a  sound  like  tliat  of  an  empty 
tub  when  struck  ;  wanting  elasticity  of  sound ; 
sounding  dull  and  witliout  resonance.  (Ap- 
plied to  musical  stringed  instruments,  as  tlje 
violin.) 

tube  (1),  s.     [Fr.,  from  Lat.  ttCbwrn,  accns.  of 
tubus  =-3.  i)ipe,  tube,  akin  to  (M6a  =  a  trum- 
pet; Sp.  &  Ital,  tubo.] 
I.  Ordinary  Language  : 

1,  A  pipe;  a  canal  or  conrluit ;  a  hollow 
cylinder  of  wood,  metal,  indiarnbber,  glass, 
or  other  niiiteriiil,  used  for  the  conveyance  of 
fluids  and  for  various  other  purposes. 

"  T"  adjust  the  fragrant  charge  of  a  short  tube, 
Thab  £ume3  beneath  his  uuse." 

Courper :  Tusk,  v.  55. 

2.  A  telescope,  or  that  part  of  it  into  which 
the  lenses  nre  fitted  and  by  means  of  which 
they  are  directed  and  used. 

•'  There  lands  the  rieud,  a  spot  like  which  perhRpa 
Astruuouior  in  the  nuna  lucent  orb 
Through  liia  glazed  optic  tube  yet  never  saw." 

miton  :  P.  L.,  iii.  690. 

n.  Technically : 

1.  Anat.:  A  canal,  as  the  Eustachian  tube 
(q.v,).  Sometimes  it  has  the  Latin  form  Tuba. 

2.  Botany : 

(1)  The  narrow,  hollow  portion  of  a  niono- 
petalons  corolla,  nr  of  a  nntnosepalous  calyx, 
foinied  by  the  adherence  of  the  edges  of  the 
petals  or  sepals  to  each  other,  so  as  to  consti- 
tute a  channel.  The  surface  of  such  a  tube  is 
called  the  throat.  A  tube  may  be  long  or 
short,  cylindrical  or  angular,  &c. 

(2)  Tlie  staniinifeious  body  formed  when 
the  stamens  adhere  to  each  other  more  or 
less  completely  by  their  filaments  or  their 
anthers,  or  both. 

3.  Chem, :  [Test-tube]. 

4.  Hydr. :  Tlie  bairel  of  a  chain-pump. 

5.  Ordn. :  A  primer  for  onlnance ;  a  small 
cylinder  placed  in  the  vent  of  a  gun,  ;ind 
containing  a  rapidly  burning  coniiiosition, 
whose  ignition  fires  the  powder  of  the  charge. 

6.  Physiol.  :  The  narrow,  lengthened  I'ipes 
or  laterally  enclnsed  channels  by  which  the 
fluids  of  animals  or  vegetables  are  transmitted 
from  one  i>art  of  the  structure  to  the  other. 


7.  Steam:  A  pipe  for  water  or  fire  in  a 
steam-boiler.  It  would  be  well  to  call  water- 
pipes  tubes  and  tire-pipes  flues ;  but  tlie  prac- 
tice is  to  call  them  flues  or  tubes  according  to 
their  relatively  large  or  small  diameter  re- 
spectively.   [Tubular-boiler.] 

8.  Surg.  :  A  pipe  or  probe  introduced  into 
the  larynx  by  the  mouth  or  nostrils  to  aid  iu 
restoring  respiration  in  asphyxia. 

%  (1)  Lightning -tube :  [Fulgurite]. 

(2)  Pneumatic  tubes :  A  name  given  to  a  means 
of  connecting  stops  and  keys  of  an  organ  with 
distant  soundboards  and  sliders  by  admitting 
a  sudden  pulfuf  compressed  air  into  one  end 
of  a  tube,  to  the  other  end  of  which  a  leather 
disc  IS  attached,  which  is  immediately  forced 
upwards,  and  acts  upon  any  necessary  me- 
chanism. 

(3)  Tube  of  safety  :  [Safety-tube], 

tube-brush,  b.    [Flue-brush.] 

tube-cast,  s.  A  cast,  generally  micro- 
scopic, formed  within  some  capillary  tubo  of 
the  body,  voided  with  the  urine  iu  albu- 
minuria. [Bright's  msEASE.]  It  may  be 
bloody,  epithelial,  fatty,  fibrinous,  granular, 
or  waxy. 

tube-clamp,  A.  A  grab.  [Grab(1),  s.,2.] 

tube-cleaner,  «.    [Flue-cleaker.] 

tube-clip,  s.  A  kind  of  tongs  used  for 
holding  test  or  other  heated  tubes  in  chemical 
manipulations. 

tube-COcl£,  s.  An  indiarnbber  tube  which 
is  fitted  into  a  pipe  and  compressed  by  a 
screw-valve  when  it  is  desired  to  stop  the 
flow  of  liquid. 

tube  -  compass,  s.  A  compass  having 
tubular  legs  containing  sliding  extension- 
pieces  adjustable  to  any  required  length  by 
means  of  set-screws.  One  leg  carries  a  re- 
versible needle-point  and  pencil-liolder,  and 
the  other  a  reversible  needle-point  and  pen. 

tube-condenser,  s.  A  bent  tube,  pro- 
vided with  a  stopper  at  each  end,  through 
which  a  small  tube  is  inserted,  used  in  obtain- 
ing solutions  of  ammonia  and  other  gases 
which  are  absorbable  in  water. 

tube-door,  s. 

Steam :  A  door  in  the  outer  plate  of  a 
smoke- chamber,  which  may  be  opened  to 
allow  the  tubes  to  be  examined  or  cleaned. 

tube-feet,  s.  pi. 

Zool. :  Ambulacral  tubes ;  a  series  of  con- 
tractile and  retractile  tubes  by  means  of  which 
locomotion  is  effected  by  the  Echinoidea.  The 
name  is  also  applied  to  similar,  but  not  homo- 
logous, organs  in  Star-fishes. 

tube-ferrule,  s. 

Steam :  A  short  sleeve  for  fastening  tubes 
in  tube-sheets. 

tube-filter,  s. 

Wells :  A  perforated  chamber  at  the  end  of 
a  driven  well-tube  or  the  suction-tube  of  a 
pump,  to  prevent  gi-avel  or  other  foreign 
matters  from  getting  into  and  choking  the 
pump. 

tube-fiower,  s. 

Bot. :  CUrodendron  Siphonanthits,  a  verbena- 
ceous  plant,  having  a  funnel-shaped  white 
corolla  and  a  long  tube.  Introduced  into 
Britain  from  the  East  Indies  in  1796. 

tube-flue,  s. 

Steam :  A  furnace-tube  through  which  flame 
passes. 

tube-makers,  s.  pi 

Zool. :  The  Tubicolse  (q.v.). 

tube-packing,  s. 

Wells :  A  bag  of  flax-seed  or  ring  of  rubber 
to  occupy  the  space  between  the  tube  of  an 
oil-well  and  the  bored  hole,  to  prevent  ac&iss 
of  water  to  the  oil-bearing  stratum. 

tube-plate,  s.    A  flue-plate  (q.v.), 

tube-plug,  s. 

Steam:  A  tapered  plug  of  iron  or  wood, 
used  for  driving  into  the  end  of  a  tube  when 
burst  by  the  steam. 

tube-pouch,  s.  The  artillery-man's  leather 
pnuch  for  ciiTTying  friction-primers.  It  has 
two  loops,  by  which  it  is  fastened  to  the  belt. 
The  priming-wire  and  gunner's  gimlet  are 
carried  with  it. 


tube-retort,  ».    [Retort,  s.,  2.] 

tube-sealer,  s.    A  flue-cleauer  (q.v.). 

tube-sheet,  «.    A  flue-plate  (q.v.;. 

tube-well,  s.  An  iron  pipe  of  small 
diameter,  pointed,  and  having  a  number  of 
lateral  perfonitions  near  the  end,  driven  into 
the  earth  by  a  small  pile-driver  hammer  until 
a  water-bearing  sti'atum  is  reached.  Where 
the  depth  exceeds  fourteen  feet,  two  or  more 
sections  of  jtipe  are  screwed  together.  A 
small  pump  is  attached  to  the  top.  The  de- 
vice is  said  to  have  been  originally  used  in 
America  for  obtaining  brine.  By  means  of  it 
water  can  be  obtained  very  quickly  from 
small  depths. 

t  tube  (2),  s.   [An  abbreviation  of  tuber  (q.v.).l 

tube-root,  t  tuber-root,  s. 

Bot.:  Colchicum  atitumnale. 

tube,v.(.  [Tube(1),  s.]  To  furnish  with  a  tube 
or  tubes. 

"  While  the  tubed  engine  feels  the  Inspiring  hlnst." 
IVordsworth :  2'hanksgivini/  Ode,  Jan.  18,  1818. 

tube' -form,  a.  [Eng.  (w&c(l),  and/orm.]  In  the 
form  of  a  tube;  tubular,  lubiform. 

tu'-ber,  s.  [Lat.=  a  swelling,  a  protuberance, 
a  tumour,  from  the  same  root  as  tumiW}%m)iouT, 
&c.] 

1.  Aimt. :  A  knob,  a  tubercle,  a  knot,  an 
eminence,  a  swelling,  as  tiiher  annidare  =  tliQ 
pons  varolii  of  the  encephalon;  tuber  calcis, 
the  large  posterior  extremity  of  tlie  heel. 

2.  Botany: 

(1)  A  thickened,  annual,  succulent  under- 
ground stem,  covered  with  buds,  from  which 
new  plants  or  other  tubers  arc  produced.  In 
most  if  not  in  all  tubers  a  great  quantity  of 
amylaceous  matter  is  stored,  rendering  many 
of  tlieiu  highly  nutritious  as  food.  Example, 
the  Potato. 

(2)  Truffle ;  the  typical  genus  of  Tuberacese 
(q.v.).  Internal  parts  composed  of  interlacing 
branched  filaments,  forming  fleshy  convolu- 
tions with  serpentine  cavities  between  them. 
The  branches  of  the  filaments,  free  at  the  sur- 
face of  the  lacuuiE,  bear  spherical  asci,  or 
sacs,  each  with  four  yellowish-bi  own  globular 
spores.  Tuber  cibarlum  or  cestivvAn  is  the 
Common  Truffle.     [Truffle,] 

3.  Surg. :  A  knot  or  swelling  in  any  part. 
tuber-root, «.    [Tube-root.] 

tu-ber-a'-9e-s0,    tu -ber -  a'~ 96-1,    s.   pi. 

[Mod.   Lat.   tuber;    Lat.    fern.   pi.  adj.  sufT. 
Hicece,  or  masc.  -ocet.] 

Bot. :  An  order  or  sub-order  of  Ascomycetes, 
growing  under  theground  or  upon  its  surface. 
Their  form  is  more  or  less  globular,  their  tex- 
ture solid  and  fleshy,  with  sinuous  cavities 
lined  by  asci,  containing  four  or  eight  finely 
reticulated  or  spinulose  spores.  Ultimately 
the  internal  substance  either  dries  and  be- 
comes liard,  or  falls  into  a  flocculeut  powder. 
[Truffle.] 

tu'-ber~at-ed,  a.     [Lat.  tuberatv^,  pa.  par.  of 
tubero  =  to  swell  out,  from  tuber  =  a  bump,  a 
swelling.]    [Tuber.] 
Her. :  Gibbous  ;  knotted  or  swelled  out. 

tu'-ber-cle,  s.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  tuberculun, 
double  diiniu.  of  tuber  =  a  swelling.]  [Tueer.) 

1.  Anat. :  A  small  protuberance,  a  blunt 
eminence,  as  the  tubercles  of  the  ribs,  of  the 
tibia,  &;c. 

2.  Botany: 

(1)  A  very  small  tuber.     (Lindley.) 

(2)  Any  small  warty  excrescence. 

(3)  [Tuberculum  (2).] 

3.  Pathol. :  A  growth,  usually  taking  the 
shape  of  minute  rounded  masses  (whence  tlie 
name  tubercle  ;  see  etymology),  which  is  apt 
to  spring  up  in  the  lungs,  intestines,  mesen- 
teric glands,  larynx,  &c.,  of  persons  of 
scrofulous  constitution.  It  is  found  in  two 
forms  :  gray  (railiaiy  or  true)  and  yellow 
tubercle.  The  former  consists  of  gray  gj-anu- 
lations  about  the  size  of  a  millet  seed.  It 
contains  lymphoid,  epitheloid,  and  giant 
cells,  with  free  nuclei  and  intercellular  sub- 
Btanr;e.  The  giant  cell  occupies  the  centre, 
and  i  t  is  found  also  in  other  products  than 
tubercle.  The  yellow  is  found  in  larger 
masses  than  the  gray  tubercle ;  it  is  softer 
and  more  friable,  and  presents  an  opaque 
yellow  appearance.  It  is  developed  by  osseoua 
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degeneration  from  true  tubercle.  Koch  attri- 
butes the  produutiuii  of  tubercle  to  a  bacillus 
which  he  has  discovered  aud  described. 
'Phthisis.] 

"Evidence  for  the  proaeciitlou  went  to  show  that 

the  luti(^  oi  the  cow  were  ntfeuted  with  tui>e7'cle  iu  aii 

advanced  stuge."— /'ieid,  Dec.  la,  1885. 

T[  (1)  Gray  Tubercle  of  RolaTido  : 

Anat. :  A  nia.ss  of  gray  matter  approaching 
the  surface  of  the  medulla  oblongata  behind 
tlie  restiform  body  of  the  brain. 

(2)  Tubercle  of  Loicer  : 

Anat.  :  A  sliglit  projection,  better  marked 
In  the  quadrupeds  thnii  in  man,  between  the 
two  oritices  of  the  right  auricle  of  the  heart. 
Quain  considers  the  name  somewhat  mis- 
leading. 

tu'-ber-cled  (le  as  el),  u.  [Eug.  tubercl(e); 
-ed.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  Having  tubercles ;  affected 
with  tubercles. 

2.  Bot. :  Covered  with  little  excrescences  or 
watts,  as  tlie  stems  of  Cutyledon  tuberculata. 

tU-ber'-CU-la,  s.  pi.  [PI.  of  Lat.  tuberculum 
(q.v.).       *      * 

Pathol.  :  An  order  of  skin  diseases  in 
Wilian's  classJIication,  characterized  by  the 
formation  of  small  hard  tumours  or  tuber- 
cles. 

tU-ber'-CU-lgr,  a.    [Eng.  tuhercul(e) ;  -ar.] 

1.  Full  of  knobs  or  pimples  ;  tuberculate. 

2.  Affected  with  tubercles ;  tuberculose ;  as, 
tubercular  phthisis. 

tu-ber'-cu-late,  tu-ber'-cu-lat-ed,  a. 

[Eiig.  HiberctU{e) ;  -ate,  -attd.] 
L  Ord.  Lang. :  Tubercular,  tuberculose. 
11;  Technically : 

1.  Bot. :  The  same  as  Tubercled  (q.v.). 

2.  Zool. :  Warty,  covered  with  small 
rounded  knobs.    iOwen.) 

tnberculated-leprosy,  s. 

Pathol. :  A  form  of  Elephantiasis  grmca,  in 
which  the  morbid  action  chiefly  affects  the 
cutaneous  and  mucous  surfut-.es. 

tu'-ber~CUle,  a.  [Lat.  (u6ercuium  =  a  tubercle 
(q.v.).]     * 

Bot.  (PL) :  The  fleshy  lobes  constituting  the 
roots  of  some  plants,  as  terrestrial  orchids, 
dahlias,  &c. 

"  These  are  not  to  be  confounded  either  with  tuhere 
orlDulba,  ris  they  liiive  l>eeii  by  some  writers,  but  iire 
rather  to  he  considered  a  special  form  of  tlie  root  to 
which  the  naiue  of  tubei-cules  would  not  be  iiiaijplic- 
a-hle-'—LirtcUei/  :  Introd,  to  Botany,  bk.  i.,  ch.  ii, 

tu-ber-cu-li-za'-tion,  s.  [Lat.  tuberculium) ; 
Eng.  suff.  -ization.] 

Pathol. :  The  act  of  morbidly  affecting  with 
tubercles ;  the  act  of  rendering  tubercular. 
"  In   tnbercuUzatioti  ot  the   bronchial   glands." — 
Tanner:  Pract.  of  Med.  (ed.  vii.).  p.  75. 

tD.-ber-cu-16se,  tu-ber'-cu-lous,  a.  [Fr. 
tuberculeux,  from  tubercle=.a  tubercle  (q.v.).3 
Tubercular;  affected  with  tubercles;  suffering 
from  tuberculosis. 

"  The  question  of  the  risk  incurred  by  the  conaump- 
tlon  ol  tlie  uieat  and  inilk  of  tuberrufous  animals  is 
by  no  ineaiia  aatisfactOL-lly  determiued,"— /'w/t/,  Dec  19, 
1B85. 

tu-ber-cu-lo'-sis,  a.  [Mod.  Lat.,  from  Lat. 
'tubercultim  (q.v.).] 

Pathol. :  Tubercular  disease,  often  heredit- 
ary, or  else  pinduced  by  any  cause  loweiing 
tlie  vital  health,  such  as  bad  ventilation, 
impure  air,  ovei-crnwding,  dampness  of  soil 
and  atmosphere,  excessive  sexual  indulgence, 
menial  labour,  depressing  circumstances,  pro- 
longed lactiition,  &c.  The  chief  seats  of  the 
dis^iise  are  tlie  brain,  intestines,  kidney,  liver, 
and  lungs.  It  is  fikin  to  scrofula  and  the  stru- 
mous diathesis.  Acute  tuberculosis  is  neiirly 
always  fatal.  Cod-liver  oil,  iron,  and  tonics 
are  frequently  benellcial,  especially  quinine. 
It  also  affects  the  lower  animals. 

tui-ber-cu-l6s'-i-ty,  s.  [Eng.  tuberculos(e) ; 
'4ty.]  Th*e  quality  or  state  of  being  tubercu- 
lose; a  swelling,  a  knob. 

tn-ber'-cu-liim,  s.   [Lat.] 

1.  Science:  A  tubercle  (q.v.).  Used  in  ana- 
tomy, &c.,  as  tuberculum  sellai  —  the  Olivary 
process. 

2.  Bot. :  A  convex  shield  without  an  ele- 
vated rim,  found  in  some  lichens,  as  Verru- 
caria.    Called  also  Cephalodium. 


tU-ber-if'-er-oiis,  a.  [Lat.  (M&er  =  atuber; 
i  connect.,  and  fero  =  to  bear.]  Bearing  or 
producing  tubers. 

tu'-ber-i-form,  a.  [Lat.  tuber  =  3.  tuber; 
i  connect.,  aud/07*7iia  =  form.]  Sliaped  like  a 
tuber. 

*  tu'-ber-6n,  s.    [Sp.  tihuron.']    A  shark. 

"  A  Bburk  or  tuberon  that  lay  gaping  for  the  flying, 
floh  hard  by." — Nashe. 

tu'-ber-ose,  a.  &  s.  [Lat.  tuberosus  =  full  of 
swellings,  from  tuber  =.  a,  swelling,  a  tuber 
(q.v.).] 

A,  As  adj. :  Having  Itnobs  or  tubers ; 
tuberous. 

B.  As  substantive : 

Bot. :  Poliantlies  tuberosa.    [Polianthes.] 

tu-ber-os'-i-tj^,  s.    [Eng.  tuberos(e);  -ity.] 
I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1,  The  quality  or  state  of  being  tuberous. 

2.  A  swelling  or  prominence. 

II.  An^tt. :  A  broad  and  rough  eminence  on 
a  bone. 

"Presents  an  overlapping  articular  face  between  the 
foasiB  for  a  corrcspoudlng  tabcrositu  of  the  neck  of  tLe 
jistragiUus." — 2'raiis.  Amer.  PhUosoiJh.  Sucietg,  xlii.  109. 

tu'- ber  -  OUS,  a.  [Fr.  tuhereux,  from  Lat. 
tuberosus  =  tuberose  (q.v.).  j 

1.  Ord.  Lang.  :  Hnving  prominent  knobs  or 
excrescences  ;  tuberose. 

"The  th.ilainl  optici,  nates,  testlcuH,  and  the  otber 
tuberous  iiarts,  arc  so  many  distinct  hurbourd,  of  the 
said  spirits,  uiiniaterJug  to  the  several  species  o£  Bcuse 
and  plmucy."— Grew :  Vasino.  Hacra,  hk.  i,,  cb.  v. 

2.  Bot.  (Of  an  underground  stem) :  (1)  Much 
swollen,  after  the  manner  of  a  tuber ;  (2)  bear- 
ing tubers. 

tu'-ber-OUS-ness,  s.  [Eng.  tuberous;  -ness.] 
Tlie  quality  or  state  of  being  tuberous ;  tuber- 
osity. 

tiib'-ful,  s.  [Eng.  tub,  and  ful(l).']  As  much 
as  a  tub  will  hold  ;  a  quantity  authcient  to  till 
a  tub, 

tu-bi-cau'-iis,  s.  [Lat.  tubus  =  a  tube,  aud 
eautis  =  a  stalk  or  stem.] 

Palceobot. :  A  genus  of  Tree-feras,  from  the 
Permian. 

*  tu-bi9'-iii-ate,  v.i.    [Lat.  tubicen,  genit. 

tubicLiiis  =  a.  trumiieter,  fi'om  tuba  — a,  trum- 
pet.]   To  blow  or  sound  a  trumpet, 

tu-bic-i-nel'-la,  s.  [Mod.  Lat.,  dimin.  from 
'Lat.  tubiceii,  gtnib.  tubicinis  =  a  trumpeter: 
tuba  =  a  trumpet,  and  cano  (perf.  cecini)  =  to 
sing  or  play.] 

Zool. :  A  genus  of  Balanidae,  parasitic  on 
Cetacea.  Compartments  six,  of  equal  breadth ; 
shell  sub-cylindrical,  v.ider  at  top  than  at 
base,  and  belted  by  several  transverse  ridges. 

tU-bic'-6-lse,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.,  from  Lat. 
'tuba  =  a  tube,  and  coZo  =  to  inhabit.] 

1,  Zoology: 

(1)  In  Walcknaer's  classification  a  group  of 
Spiders  enclosing  themselves  or  their  cocoons 
in  silken  tubes.  The  genera  are  included  in 
the  family  Tegenanidie  (q.v.). 

(2)  Sedentary  Annelids,  Tubicolous  Anne- 
lids ;  a  sub-order  of  Annelida,  They  fabricate 
tubes  eitlier  by  gluing  together  particles  of 
sand  and  shells,  or  by  secreting  a  chitinous  or 
calcified  shelly  substance,  into  which  tliey 
can  witlidi-a\v  themselves  by  means  of  tufts  or 
bristles  in  the  sides  of  the  body.  Some  live 
in  mud  or  in  boles  in  rocks,  and  others  diag 
their  tubes  after  them.  Head  indistinct,  pro- 
boscis short,  jaws  not  jiresent;  branches 
either  absent  or  limited  to  three  segments  be- 
hind the  head,  except  in  tlie  Lug-worm,  where 
they  are  placed  on  tlie  median  segments.  They 
are  widely  distributed,  and  are  said  to  feed  on 
vegetable  matter. 

2.  PalcEont. :  The  Tubicolous  Annelids  [1. 
(2)]  are  known  from  the  Silurian  onwards. 

tu-bic'-6-lar,a.  [Mod.  Lat,  (w&icoi(ce) ;  Eng. 
adj,  suff.  -ar.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  Tu- 
BicoL.*:  (q.v.). 

"  Tiibicolar  Annelidas  are  known  from  the  Silurian 
rocks."— iVicAofdon  ;  Palceont.  (ed.  2ud},  1.  310, 

*  tu'-bi-cole,  s.  [TuBicoL^.]  Any  individual 
of  the  order  Tubicolse. 

*  tu-bi-col'-i-dse,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.,  from 
Lat.  tuba  =  a  tube,  and  colo  =  to  inliabi  t,] 


Zool.  :  A  family  of  Conchiferous  Molluscs, 
erected  by  Lamarck  for  the  genera  Aspergil- 
lum,  Clavagella,  Fistulana,  Sejitaria,  Teredo, 
and  Teredina.  The  family  has  now  lapsed; 
Aspergilkim, Clavagella,  and  Fistnlana(merg(;d 
in  Gastrochtena)  are  classed  with  tlie  Gastio- 
cliEenidte ;  Septaria  is  merged  in,  and  Teredina 
is  made  a  sub-genus  of,  Teredo,  which  be- 
longs to  the  Piiuladidae. 

tu-bic'-o-loiis,  a.  [Lat.  tubus  =  a  tube,  and 
'colo  =^  to  inhabit.]  Inhabiting  a  tube;  tu- 
bicolar. 

"  The  protecting  tube  of  the  Tubicolaua  Aimelidea." 
— Nicholson:  Palceont.  (ed.  2ud),  1.  310. 

tu'-bi-corn,  s.  [Lat.  tubus  =  a  tube,  and 
cornu  =  a  horn.] 

Zool. :  A  ruminant  quadruped,  having  horns 
comiiosed  of  a  horny  axis  enclosed  within  a 
sheath  of  tlie  same  material. 

*  tu-bif -er-a,  s.  pi.  [Lat.  tubus  —  a  tube, 
and /ero  =  to  bear.] 

Zool. :  The  fourth  order  of  Polypiaria,  in  the 
classification  of  Lamarck.  Now  approxi- 
mately the  same  as  Alcyonidfe. 

tu'-bi-fex,  s.  [Lat.  tuba  =  a  tube,  and  fado 
=  to  make.] 

Zool. :  The  type-genus  of  Tubificidae  (q.v.), 
formerly  classed  with  the  Naidee. 

tu-bx-fip'-i-d£e,  s.  j)l.  [Mod.  Lat.  tuhifex, 
genit.  tiLbific(is)  ;  Lat,  fern,  pi,  adj.  suff.  -idm.] 
Zool. :  A  family  of  Oligochaeta  Limicola, 
with  numerous  genera,  living  in  cylindrical 
tubes  of  mud  on  the  bottom  of  streams. 
Moutli  segments  united  and  often  leTigtlnMied  ; 
skin  transparent,  appealing  of  a  deep-red  in 
the  water ;  the  part  within  the  tube  of  a  pale 
straw  colour  ;  four  rows  of  recurved  setae  pie- 
sent,  eitlier  simple  or  forked. 

tu'-bi-form,  a.  [Lat.  tubus  =  a  tube,  and 
/or7na  =  t'onii.]  Having  the  form  of  a  tube; 
tubular,  tubeform. 

tu-bi-mar'-es,  s.  pi.  [Lat.  tuba  =  a  tube,  and. 
nares  =  the  nostrils.] 

Ornith. :  Petrels ;  an  order  of  the  class 
Aves,  named  from  the  character  prevalent 
throughout  the  group,  of  the  external  nares, 
which  are  prolonged  into  a  more  or  less 
lengthy  cylindrical  tube,  lying  usually  on  the 
dorsal  surface  of  the  beak,  and  opening  by 
one  or  two  apertures.    They  are  holorhiual, 


BEAKS  OF  TUBINARE3, 
Showing  the  peculiar  nostrils.     The  species  figured 
are:  a.  I'^ref^etba  griilliiria;  b.  Oceaiiites  oceanicus; 
c.  Prouulliirta  pelii^ica;  d.  GarioJia  nereis;  e.  I'ela- 
godruma  marluii ;  y.  Bulweiia  columbiua. 

schizognathous  birds,  with  a  large,  brnad,  de- 
pressed, pointed  vomer,  and  tiuncated  man- 
dible ;  anterior  toes  fully  webbed,  and  the 
hallux  either  very  small  and  reduced  to  one 
phalanx  or  absent;  with  a  tufted  oil-gland, 
and  large  supra-orbital  glaniis  funowing  t,h6 
skull,  Tliey  have  an  enormous  giamlnlar  pro- 
ventriculus,  and  small  gizzard  of  unusual 
shape  and  position.  They  are  divided  into 
two  families,  Oceanitidae  and  Procellariidse. 

tu-bi-nar'-l-al,  a,  [Mod.  Lat.  t^lblnar(es) ; 
Eng.  adj.  sMti'.' -ial.]  Of  or  belonging  to  the 
Tubinares  (q.v.). 

"  One  branch  of  this  stock  has  since  become  greatly 
modiried  iu  the  Tubmarinl  direction, '—Ae/«rt  q/ 
Challenger  MxpedUion  ;  Zoology,  iv.  64, 

tub'-ing,  5.    [Eng.  tuh(e);  -ing.^ 

1.  The  act  of  making  or  providing  with 
tubes, 

2.  A  length  of  tubes;  a  series  of  tubes; 
material  for  tubes  :  as,  indiarubber  tubing. 


bSil,  b^ ;  pout,  jo^l ;  cat,  9ell,  chorus,  5hin,  benph ;  go,  gem ;  thin,  this ;  sin,  a^ ;  expect.  Xenophon,  exist,    -ing. 
-dan.  -tian  =  shan.    -tion.  -aion  =  shun ;  -tion,  -^ion  =  zhiin.    -cious,  -tious,  -sious  =  shus.    -ble,  -die,  &c  =  b§l,  d^l 
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Tubingen— tubulifera 


TU'-bing-en,  «.     [Ger.  Tuebingen,  Tubingen. 
See  (let. J 

Geog. :  A  small  town  on  tiie  Neckar,  eighteen 
miles  from  Stuttgart. 

Tubingen  School,  s. 

Church  Hist.  :  The  name  given  to  two 
scliools  of  theology  whose  chief  representa- 
tives were  connected  with  tlie  University  of 
Tiibing^n,  either  as  professoi-s  or  students. 

1.  The  Old  School :  This  was  essentially 
orthodox.  Its  fuunder  was  Gottlob  Christian 
Stnrr  (1746-1805),  appointed  professor  of  phi- 
losophy at  Tiihingen  in  1775  and  professor  of 
theology  two  years  later.  He  accepted  unre- 
servedly the  divine  authority  of  the  Kcriptures, 
and  sought  by  grammatical  and  historical 
exegesis  to  build  up  a  system  of  theology, 
and  laid  especial  emphasis  on  the  evidential 
value  of  miracles.  He  came  into  conflict 
with  Kant,  and  criticized  his  Beligion  within 
the  Limits  of  Pure  Reason  somewhat  severely. 
Storr's  theological  system  is  contained  in  his 
DoctrincB  Christiance  pars  theoretica  e  sacris 
litteris  repelita  (1793).  Among  his  immediate 
followers  were  the  brothel's  J()hann  Friedrich 
(1759-1821)  and  Karl  Christian  Flatt  (1772- 
1843),  Friedrich  Gottlieb  Siisskind  (1767- 
1829),  and  Ernst  Gottlob  Bengel  (1769-1826), 
a  grandson  or  the  great  commentiitor. 

2.  The  Modern  School:  The  principles  of 
this  school,  founded  by  Ferdinand  Christian 
Baur  (1792-1360),  also  professor  of  theology  at 
Tilbingen,  were  in  direct  opposition  to  those 
of  Storr.  In  1835  Banr  published  his  book 
on  the  Pastoral  Epistles,  in  wliich  he  at- 
tempted to  prove  tliat  tliey  were  tlie  work  of 
the  second  century ;  and  in  1845  he  denied  the 
authenticity  of  all  the  Epistles  attributed  to 
Paul,  except  that  to  the  Galatians,  1  and  2 
Corinthians,  and  Romans  (with  the  exception 
of  the  last  two  chapters,  the  genuineness  of 
which  he  called  iu  question).  He  considered 
that  Peter  and  John  were  Jewish  in  their 
views,  only  distinguished  from  their  brethren 
by  their  faith  in  Christ  as  the  promised 
Messiah.  Paul  maintained  a  doctrine  that 
the  Crucifixion  made  Clirist  the  Saviour  of  the 
world,  and  elaborated  a  theory  of  justification 
which  to  them  was  strange,  and  of  religious 
freedom  which  to  them  was  abhorrent.  For 
the  sake  of  peace  they  were  for  a  while  silent, 
but  the  animosity  broke  out  in  the  Apoca- 
lypse, which  referred  to  St.  Paul  and  his 
teachings  when  denouncing  the  Nicolaitanes. 
In  1844,  in  the  TTieologische  Jahrbifcher  (tlie 
organ  of  the  school),  and  in  a  book  on  the 
Gospels,  in  1S47,  Baur  attempted  to  show 
that  the  fourth  gospel  was  not  genuine.  He 
maintained  that  it  was  written  for  the  purpose 
of  reconciling  Judaistic  and  Pauline  Christi- 
anity, and  consequently  belonged  to  the 
second  century.  Among  the  allies  and  fol- 
lowers of  Baur  were  Zeller,  who  edited  the 
Theologische  Jahrbiicher ;  Schwegler  (Post- 
Apostolic  Age),  Ritschl  (Gospel  of  Marcion  and 
Gospel  of  Luice\  Kbstlin  (Doctrinal  System  of 
John),  Hilgenfeld,  and  Holsten.  As  Baur 
grew  older  he  modified  his  views  greatly,  and 
his  Christianity  of  the  First  Three  Centuries 
(1853),  is  a  more  conservative  work  than  his 
previous  writings.  He  asserts  the  pure 
morality  of  Christianity,  while  he  denies  its 
miracles.  Since  the  death  of  Baur  some  of 
the  Tubingen  school  have  admitted  the  possi- 
bility of  miracles  as  a  necessary  deduction 
from  Theism,  and  thejudgment  concerning  the 
fourth  gospel  has  been  modified,  and  in  some 
respects  reversed.  [Paulinjsm.]  The  Life  of 
Jesus  of  Strauss  (1832),  was  the  outcome  of 
the  teachings  of  the  new  Tiibingen  school. 
The  object  of  the  book  is  to  show  that  the 
gospel  narrative  concerning  Jesus  is  a  philo- 
sophic myth— the  expression  of  an  idea  in  the 
form  of  an  imaginary  biography.  But  in  the 
New  Life  of  Jesiis  (auth.  trans.,  1865,  p.  213) 
he  says,  "I  have,  mainly  in  consequence  of 
Baur's  hints,  allowed  more  room  than  before 
to  the  hypothesis  of  conscious  and  intentional 
fiction."  According  to  Prof.  H.  Schmidt,  of 
Breslau,  the  historical  and  critical  studies  of 
Baur,  though  they  led  him  to  unsound  con- 
clusions, prepared  the  way  for  the  brilliant 
achievements  in  the  departments  of  Church 
history  and  doctrine  of  the  present  genera- 
tion, and  must  ever  be  a  starting-point  for 
the  history  of  early  Christianity. 

Tubingen-theology,  ». 

Church  Hist. :  The  teachings  of  the  Tiibingen 
School  (q.v.).  It  is  a  term  of  wide  and  varied 
meaning,  sometimes   expressing  little  more 


than  PauUnism  (q.v.),  at  others  embracing 
extreme  Rationalism. 

"  A  strong  reactloa  hns  long  siuce  set  In  against 
these  neyittive  viewa,  even  iu  Tiibiugeu  itaelf,  so  tlmt 
what  liaa  recently  been  known  aa  the  Tubingen  theti- 
loijn  is  likely  suon  to  be  a  thing  of  the  past."— 
McClintodt&  Strony:  Cyclop.  Bil>.  Lit.,  x.  673. 

tu-bip'-6r-a,  s.  [Lat.  tuba  =  a  tube,  and 
'porv^  =  a  passage.] 

1.  Zool. :  Organ-pipe  Coral;  a  genus  of 
Alcyonid*,  constituting  the  sub-family  Tubi- 
porinse  (sometimes  elevated  to  family  of 
Alcyonaria,  as  Tubiporidw).  There  are  several 
species  from  the  Red  Sea  and  the  Pacific. 
Tliey  increase  by  the  production  of  a  wall  of 
calcareous  spicules  and  a  kind  of  coralluni. 

2.  Pcdceont.:  Etheridgechroniclesoue  species 
from  the  Lower  Jurassic. 

tu'-bi-p6re,  s.  {Tubipora.]  Any  member  of 
the  family  Tubiporidge,  or  Organ-pipe  coral. 

tu-bi-por'-i-dae,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  tubipor(a); 
Lat.  fern,  pi.  adj.  sutf.  -idx.]    ITaBiPORA.] 

tU-bip-6-ri'-nsB,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  iubipor(a); 
"Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -mce.)    [Tubipora.] 

tU-bip'-O-rite,  «.  [Mod.  Lat.  tubipor(a); 
*suff.  -ite.] 

PalcEont^ :  A  fossil  Tubipora. 

tu-bi-te'-lae,  s.  pi.  [Lat.  tuba  =  a  tube,  and 
'tela  =  a,  web.] 

Zool. :  A  synonym  of  Tegenariidse  (q.v.). 

tu'-bi-valve,  s.  [Lat.  tubus  =  a  tube  ;  Eng. 
valve.)  Any  annelid  of  the  order  Tubicolid^ 
(q.v.). 

*  tub'-Ster,  s.  [Eng.  tub,  s.,  I.  3. ;  sufT.  -ster.] 
A  tub- preacher  or  tub-thumper. 

"  He  (aays  the  iiibster)  tliat  would  he  rich  .  .  .  must 
play  the  thief."— 2*.  Brown :  Works,  iii.  68. 

tub'-u-lar,  Uf.  [Lat,  tubulus,  dimin.  of  tubus 
=  a  'tube. } 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  Having  the  form  of  a  tube 
or  pipe  ;  consi-sting  of  a  tube  or  pipe. 

2.  Bot.:  Approaching  a  cylindrical  figure 
and  hollow,  as  the  calyx  of  many  Silenes. 

tubular-boiler,  5. 

Steam :  A  name  properly  applicable  to  a 
steam-boiler  in  which  the  water  circulates  in 
vertical,  horizontal,  or  inclined  pipes,  the 
fire  encircling  them. 

tubular-bridge,  s.  A  bridge  formed  by 
a  great  tube  or  hollow  beam,  through  the 
centre  of  which  a  roadway  or  railway  passes. 
The  most  remarkable  ones  ever  constructed 
are  those  across  the  Conway  and  the  Menai 
Straits,  on  the  Chester  and  Holyhead  line  of 
railway.    The  tubes  of  the  Menai  bridge  are 


CONWAY  TUBULAR  BRIDGE  IW  PRO0B8S 
OF  CONSTRUCTION. 

composed  of  wrought-iron  plates,  from  |  to  f 
of  an  inch  thick,  the  largest  being  about  12 
feet  in  length,  strongly  united  by  rivets,  and 
stiffened  by  angle-irons,  and  vary  in  exterior 
height,  which  is  30  feet  at  the  centre  of  the 
bridge,  diminishing  to  22  feet  9  inches  at  the 
abutments.  Their  exterior  width  is  14  feet  8 
inches,  or  13  feet  8  inches  in  the  clear,  inside. 
The  first  locomotive  passed  through  it  in 
March,  1850. 

tubular-crane,  s.  A  crane  whose  hol- 
low jib  is  made  of  riveted  boiler-plate. 

tubular  fabric-loom,  s. 

Weaving :  A  machine  for  weaving  hollow 
goods,  such  as  bags,  skirts,  and  other  tubular 
fabrics. 


tubular-girder,  s.     A  hollow  girder, 

of  any  shape  made  of  plates  secured  together. 
The  tubular  bridge  is  but  the  largest  find  of 
tubular  girder. 

tubular-glands,  s.  pi. 

Anat. :  One  type  of  glands  found  in  the 
mucous  membranes.  They  are  minute  tubes 
formed  by  recesses  or  inversions  of  the  base- 
ment membrane,  and  are  lined  with  epithe- 
lium.   They  abound  in  the  stomach. 

tubular  nerve-fibres,  s.  pi. 

Anat. :  One  of  two  types  of  nerve-fibres, 
characterized  by  being  tubular.  They  are 
more  widely  diffused  and  more  abundant  than 
those  of  the  other  type.  Called  also  White, 
Medullated,  or  Dark-bodied  Nerve-fibres. 

tubular-rail,  s.  A  railway-rail  having  a 
continuous  longitudinal  opening  which  serves 
as  (1)  a  duct  for  water,  or  (2)  a  steam-pipe  to 
prevent  the  accumulation  of  ice  or  snow. 

tu-bu-lar'-i-a,  s.  [Mod.  Lat.,  from  Jjat. 
'tubulus  =  a  little  tube.] 

Zool. :  The  type-genus  of  Tubulariidsp.  (q.v.); 
stems  simple  or  branched,  rooted  by  a  fili- 
form stolon,  the  whole  invested  by  a  poly- 
pary ;  polypites  flask-shaped,  with  filiform 
tentacles  dis])Osed  in  two  verticils,  the  oral 
short  and  surrounding  a  conical  proboscis, 
the  aboral  long  and  forming  a  circle  near 
the  base  of  the  body ;  gonophores  borne  on 
peduncles  springing  from  tlie  body  of  the 
polypite  between  the  two  circles  of  tentacles, 
contiLiniiig  fixed  sporosacs. 

t  tu-bu-lar'-i-SB,  s.  pi.    [Tubularia.] 

Zool. :  Agassiz's  name  for  the  Corynida-Gym- 
noblastea,  or  Gyinnoblastic  Hydroids  of  All- 
man. 

tu-bu-lar'-i-an,  «.  &  s.    [Tubularia.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  Tubu- 
laria (q.v.). 

B.  As  mbst. :  Any  Individual  of  the  genua 
Tubularia. 

ttu-bu-lar'-i-da,  s.pl.    [Mod.  Lat.  «u6U- 
lari(a)';  Lat.  neut.  pi.  a^.  sutf.  -ida.] 
Zool. .  A  synonym  of  Corynida  (q.v.). 

tu-bu-la-ri'-i-dse,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  tubtt- 
larl(a) ;' hat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.] 

Zool. :  A  widely-distributed  family  of  All- 
man's  Gymnoblastea(=  Corynida,  q.v.).  Poly- 
pites flask-shaped,  with  two  sets  of  filiform 
tentacles,  one  oral,  the  other  near  the  base 
of  the  body. 

ttu-bu-la-ri'-na,  s.pl.  [Mod.  Lat.  tubu- 
iar(ia)';    Lat.  neut."pl.  adj.  suff.  -ina.] 

Zool. :  Ehrenberg's  name  for  the  Corynida. 
[Tubularia.] 

tu'-  bii  -  late,   tu'-  bu  -  lat  -  ed,   a.     [Lat. 

tubulus,  dimin.  from  tubiis  =a  tube.] 
L  Made  in  the  form  of  a  small  tube. 
2.  Furnished  with  a  small  tube. 
"  The  teeth  are   tubulated  for  the  conveyance  or 

emissiou  of  the  povBon  Into  the  v/ovLud."~DerJuvm: 

Phj/aico-TheolnQij,  bk.  ix.,  cb.  i. 

tubulate  d-re tort,  s.  A  retort  with  an 
opening  at  top,  closed  by  a  stopper. 

*tub-u-la'-tiou,  a.  [Tubulate.]  The  act 
of  making  hollow  as  a  tube  ;  the  act  of  making 
a  tube. 

tu'-bu~la-ture,  s.  [Eng.  tiibulat(e);  -«re.] 
The  liioutli  of  short  neck  at  the  upper  part  of 
a  tubulated  retort. 

tu'-bule,   8.      [Lat.  tubulus,  dimin.  of  tubui 
=  a  'tube.]     A  small  pipe  or  fistular  body. 
Used  also  in  Anatomy,  as  Dentinal  tubules. 
"  These  atoneB  hatl  then  Incorporated  with  them  tes- 
taceous tubules,  related  to  the  siphunculi,  or  rather  the 
vermicull  marini." —  Woodward :  On  FoitiU. 

tu-bu-li-br^'-chi-an,  s.  [Tubulieran- 
CHiATA.]  Any  mollusc  of  the  order  Tubu- 
libranchiata  (q.v.). 

•  tu  -  bu  -  li  -  bran  -  chi  -  a'  -  ta,  s.  pi.    [Lat 

tubnlus=3.  little  tube,  and  Mod.  Lat.  &rari- 
chinta  (q.v.).J 

Zool.  :  An  order  of  Gasteropodoua  Molluscs 
in  Cuvier's  system,  now  merged  in  Proso- 
branchiata  (q.v.).  It  included  three  genera: 
Vermetus,  Siliquaria,  and  Magilus. 

tu  -  bu  -  lif  -  er  -  9..  s.  pi.  [Lat.  tubutua  =  « 
little"  tube,  and /ero  =  to  bear.] 


fite,  lat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  f^  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  ber,  th^re;  pme.  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  p<Hv 
or  wore,  wol^  work,  wb6,  son ;  mnte,  cub,  ciire.  unite,  cur,  rule,  f&ll ;  try,  Syrian.    »,  oe  =  e ;  ey  =  a ;  qu  =  kw. 
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Entom. :  A  group  of  Physopoda  (q.v.),  in 
which  the  last  seymeut  uf  the  abdunieii  in 
both  sexes  forms  a  little  tube.    [Thrips.] 

tu-bu-li-flor'-ss,  s.  pi.  [Lat.  tubulus  (q.v.), 
aiid^flos,  genit.  Jioris  =  a  blossom,  a  flower.] 

Bot. :  A  sub-order  of  Asterat;ese.  Herma- 
phrodite florets,  tubular,  with  five  or  rarely 
four  equal  teeth.  Tribes:  Vei-nonijicese,  Eu- 
patoriacese,  Asteroidese,  Senedonidea;,  aud 
CynareiB. 

•ii'-bu-li-form,  a.  [Lat.  tubuhis,  dimin.  fi-om 
tubiis  =  a.  tube,  and  /orma  =  form.]  Haviug 
the  form  of  a  small  tube. 

tu-bu-lip'-6r-a,  s.  [Lat.  (ii6wZus  =  a  little 
tubej  and  poriis  =  a  passage.) 

Zool.  &  Palceont.  :  The  type-genus  of  Tubu- 
liporidie.  Tubes  free  for  a  gieat  part  of  their 
lengtli ;  colony  attached  more  or  less  exten- 
sively by  its  base,  the  cells  radiating  from 
an  eccentiic  point.  From  the  Clialk  to  the 
present  day. 

tu-bu-li-por'-i-daa,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  tub^di- 
por(a)  ;  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -iiJUe.} 

Zool.  &  Palcb'.od.  :  A  family  of  Cyclosto- 
matuns  Polyzoa,  with  two  genera,  TuUulipora 
and  Alecto,  the  latter  of  which  appears  to 
have  commenced  in  the  Lnwer  Sihirian.  The 
tubular  cells  of  the  polyzoary  are  more  or  less 
free  and  disconnected. 

•  tU-bu-lo'-sa,  s.  pi.    [Neut.  pi.  of  Mod.  Lat. 

tubulosus=^  tubular,  fmiu  Lat,  tubulus  (q.v.).] 
Palfeont. :  A  provisional  tribe  of  Zoantharia 
sclerodevmata,  established  by  Milne  Edwards 
and  Haiiie.  Corallum  simple  or  compound, 
the  thecse  trumpet-shaped,  tubular,  or  pyri- 
form,  without  tabulpe,  aud  having  the  septa 
indicated  by  mere  striai  on  the  inner  surface 
of  the  wall.  Genera  two,  both  Palaeozoie. 
{Nicholson.) 

tu'-bu-16se,  a.  [Lat.  (u6«Zms  =  a  small  tube.] 
Resembling  a  tube  or  pipe ;  flstular,  tubulous. 

tu'-bu-loiis,  a.    [Lat.  ii(&HZ'Us  =  a  little  tube.] 
L  Ord.  Lang.  :  Resembling  a  tube  or  pipe; 
longitudinally  hollow ;  tubular. 

"A  conaitlemble  variety  of  comla  ;  amongst  wliich 
are  two  red  sorts ;  the  one  most  elegautly  Drauclied, 
the  other  tubulous.' — Cook:  Third  Voyage,  bk.  il., 
ch.  vlii. 

n.  Botany:  [Tubular]. 
tubulous-boiler,  s.   The  same  as  Tubu- 

LAB-BOIL£H  (q.v.). 

tu'-bu-liire,  s.  [Lat.  tubulus  =  a  little  tube.] 
A  tubular  opening  at  the  top  of  a  retort. 

tu-bu-Iiis  (pi.  tu'-bu-li),  ».     [I>at.,  dimin. 
oituhvs-=3k  tube.] 
*  L  Ord.  Lang. :  A  little  tube  or  pipe. 
IL  Technically: 

1.  Anat.  (PL) :  Small  tubes,  as  Tubuli  uri- 
ni/eri,  tubuli  of  the  stomach,  &c.    [Tubule.] 

2.  Bot.  (PI):  The  same  as  Tubi.    [Tubus.] 

tu-bur-jm'-i-a,  s.  [Lat.  tuburcinor  =  to 
eat  greedily.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Ustilnginei,  the  CaBoraacei 
of  Cnrda.  Naked  spored  moulds  with  the 
spores  or protospores  globose  or  conchifoim, 
and  made  up  of  minute  cells.  Tubzircinla 
Scabies  produces  a  scab  (not  the  normal  one) 
on  potatoes. 

tu'-bus  (pi.  tu'-bi),  5.  [Lat.  =  a  pipe,  a  tube.  ] 

Botany : 

(1)  PI. :  The  pores  of  certain  fungals. 

(2)  (PL):  The  ringed  tubes  found  on  the 
globule  of  Chara. 

•  Tu'-can-iis,  a.    [Toucana.] 

•  tu'-9et,  8.    [Tucket  (2). J    A  steak. 

"The  Cisalpine  meets  or  gobbets  of  coiidited  buH'e 
flesh."— Jeremy  Taylor:  Sei-mona,  p.  212, 


» tu9li, 


[Touch,  s.]    A  kind  of  marble. 


•tfick  (1),  *tUCl£e  (1),  8.  [Ft.  es?oc  =  the 
stock  of  a  tree  ...  a  rapier,  a  thrust,  from 
Ital.  stocco=a,  truncheon,  a  short  sword,  fi-om 
Ger.  8toclc=a,  stump,  a  stock  (q.v.);  Sp.  es- 
tofjue;  cf.  also  Wei.  twca^a  knife;  twc  =  a. 
cut,  a  chip;  Irish  tuca  =  a.  rapier.]  A  long, 
narrow  sword  ;  a  rapier. 

"Diamoiint  thy  tuck,  be  yare  In  thy  prejtamtlon, 
for  thy  asaailrtiit  in  quick,  aittlful,  and  deadly."— 
Shfiketp.  :  Twelfth  Night,  ilL  4. 


tiick  (2),  *  tucke  (2),  a.    [Tuck,  v.] 

1,  OrdiTuiry  Language : 

*  1.  A  pull,  a  pulling,  a  tug. 

2.  A  "fold  in  a  dress ;  a  liorizontal  fold  or 
plait  in  a  skirt,  wide  or  narrow,  and  sewn 
throughout  its  length. 

*  3.  A  sort  of  head-dress  ;  a  turban. 

"  Aud  vpon  hla  liead  a  goodly  white  tucke,  contnin- 
Irig  111  length  by  eatiiuatiou  tliteoue  y&.xA&,''—JIaclduyt : 
Voyages,  li.  iia. 

4.  A  tuck-net  (q.v.). 

"  The  tuck  is  iiiirrower  meshed,  and  therefore  scarce 
lawful  with  a  long  bunt  iu  the  midst."— Cvtreitf. 

5.  Food,  especially  sweelstuff,  pastry,  or 
the  like.    (SUuig.) 

"The  slogger  looks  rather  soddeu,  as  if  he  didn't 
talie  luucli  exertist;,  iuid  nte  too  much  tiu-k:'—T. 
JJuglies :  Tom  /irown's  SciiooldaffS,  pt.  IL,  clL  v. 

II.  Shipbuilding ; 

1.  The  after  part  of  a  ship,  where  the  ends 
of  the  bottom  planks  are  g.ithered,  under  tlie 
stem  or  counUT.  Its  sliape  gives  a  name  to 
the  build,  as  square-tuck  (q.v.). 

2.  The  squaie  stem  of  a  boat. 

tuck-creaser,  s.    [Creaser,  o.,  IL  4.] 

tuck-in,  s.    A  hearty  meal.    (Slang  ) 
*'  They  Bet  me  down  to  a  jolly  goud  tuck-in  of  bread 
and  meat." — Daily  Telegraph,  Jau.  1, 1886. 

tuck-marker,  s.    [Tuck-creaser.] 
tuck-net,  s. 

Fish. :  A  landing-net ;  one  for  dipping  fish 
out  of  a  larger  net. 

tuck-pointing,  $. 

Build. :  Marking  the  joints  of  brickwork 
with  a  narrow  parallel  ridge  of  white  putty. 

tuck-shop,  s.  A  shop  where  sweetstuffs, 
pastry,  &c.,  are  sold.    (Slang.) 

"Sally  Hairrowell'a;  that's  our  School-house  tuck- 
shop."— T.  Hughes:  Tom  Brown's  Schooldays,  pt.  i., 
ch.  vl. 

tuck  (3),  s.  [Tucket  (1),  s.]  The  sound  pro- 
ducted  by  beating  a  drum ;  the  beat  or  roll  of 
a  drum.    (Scott :  Bokeby,  iii.  17.) 

tuck,  *  tuk-ken,  *  tuk-kyn,  v.t.  &  i.  [Low 
Ger.  tnkken,  toklcen—  tu  pull  u|i,todrawui),  to 
tuck  up,  to  entice,  allied  to  tuken=  to  tuck  np, 
to  lie  in  folds,  as  a  badly-made  garment;  O. 
Dut.  tochen  =  to  entice  ;  Uer.  zucken  =  to  draw, 
up,  to  shrug.  Tuck  is  a  variant  of  tu^  (q«v.). j 
A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  thrust  or  press  in  together;  to  gather 
into  a  narrow  compass.    (Generally  with  iip.) 

"  Her  hair  was  In  curl-papers,  her  sleeves  tucked  up 
to  the  eihow."— Daily  Telegraph,  Sept  16,  1885. 

2.  To  thrust  into  a  narrow  or  close  place. 
"With  that  he  tucked  the  book  under  his  arm." — 

^asseU's  Saturday  Journal,  Sept.  26,  1885. 

3.  To  inclose  by  pushing  the  clothes  close 
around.    (With  in  or  up.) 

"  To  have  his  maid  always  to  lay  all  things  In  print, 
and  tuck  him  in  warm." — Locke :  On  Education, 

*  i.  To  string  up ;  to  hang.    (With  up.) 

"The  hangmau  .  .  .  then  calmly  tucked  up  the 
criuiinal." — Richardson  :  Pamela,  i.  14L 

5.  To  full,  as  cloth.    (Prov.) 

6.  To  pack  in  barrels.    (Prov.) 

"  185  hogsheads  [of  pilchards]  were  tucked  on  Sun- 
day." — Horning  Citrorticle,  Aug.  28.  1857. 

*  B.  Intrans. :  To  contract ;  to  draw  to- 
gether. 

"All  ulcer  discharging  a  nasty  tliiu  ichor  ..he  edpes 
tii-'k  \n,  and  ^'rowin^,'  sltiniied  and  hntd,  give  it  tiie 
name  of  a  callous  ulcer."— ,Sft'/?7>;  ■'surgery. 

T[  (1)  To  tuck  in:  To  eat  heartily.  (Slang.) 
(2)  To  tuck  yp :  To  put  in  a  fix  or  difficulty. 
"  They  have  iieen  playing  tlie  old  (tame  of  skirting, 

eventually  to  find  tlieuiselves  fairly  tucked  up   by 

wire-fencing." — Field,  Feb.  la,  1886. 

tuck'-^hoe,  tiick'  -  a  -  hod,  ».  [North 
American  Indian.] 

Bot.  :  A  vegetable  substance  of  doubtful 
affinity,  dug  up  in  various  parts  nf  the  United 
States.  Fries  thought  it  was  a  fungus,  and 
placed  it  in  the  genus  Pachyma.  Berkeley 
considers  that  it  is  more  probably  the  altered 
stnte  of  the  roni;  of  some  flowering  jilant.  It 
consists  almost  entirely  of  pectic  acid,  the 
chemical  sui'Stance  which,  occurring  in  cur- 
rants and  other  fruits,  renders  it  possible  to 
coagulate  them  into  jelly.  Tui;kahoo  is  eaten 
by  the  North  American  Indians,  who  find  it 
a  nutritious  food. 

tiick'-er,  s.    [Eng.  tuck,  v.;  -er.] 

1.  One  who  or  that  wliicli  tucks. 

2.  An  ornamental  frilling  of  lace  or  muslin 


round  the  top  of  a  woman's  dress  and  descend- 
ing to  cover  part  of  the  bosom. 

"  There  is  a  ctrtaiii  female  ornament  by  some  called 
a  tucker,  and  by  >/tliers  the  ueck-plece,  befug  a  Blip  of 
flue  liuen  or  mudlin,  timt  used  to  run  in  a  small  '\iiaA 
o(  ruffle  round  the  uppermost  verge  of  women's  stays, 
and  by  that  uie.i.ns  co\  ered  a  frreat  part  oi  the  shoul- 
ders and  bosom." — Guardian,  No,  100. 

3.  A  fuller.    (Prov.) 

"  Tuckers  and  fullers,  weavers  and  cloth -dressers."* 
Money  Maalera  all  Things,  p.  43. 

4.  Food.    (Slang.) 

"  Diggers,  who  have  ereat  difficulty  in  making  theit 
tucker  at  discing."— Mvrniitg  Chronicle,  Aug.  31, 1858. 

*tuck'~et  (1),  s.  [Ital.  toccata  — a,  prelude; 
toccato  =  a  touch,  from  toccare  =■  to  touch 
(q.v.).]    A  flourish  on  a  trumpet ;  a  fanfare. 

"A  tucket  sounds." 
Shakesp,:  Othello,  ii.  1.    (Stage  Direction.) 

*  tuck'-et  (2),  s.  [Ttal.  tochetto—a.  ragout  of 
fish  or  flesh,  from  tocco  =a  bit  or  morsel.]  A 
steak,  a  cullop.     [Tucist.] 

*  tuc'-ket-so-nan9e,  s.    [Eng.  tiidcet  (1), 

and  sonance.]    The  sound  of  the  tucket. 

"  Let  the  trumpets  sound. 
The  tucketsonance  aud  the  not^  tu  mount." 

Shakesp. :  Henry  V.,  iv.  iL 

tiick'-xng,  pr.  par.  or  a.    [Tuck,  v.] 

tu'-ciim,  s.     [The  South  Ameiican  name.] 

1.  Bot. :  Astrocaryum,  vidgare,  a  South  Ameri- 
can palm  tree  of  mediuui  height,  having  its 
leaves  pinnate  aud  ciliate,  with  piickles.  A 
fine  fibre  or  thread,  obtained  in  Brazil  from 
its  young  leaves,  is  woven  into  bowstiings, 
haramoeUs,  and  other  articles  requiring  com 
bined  fineness,  lightness,  aud  strength. 

2.  Comm. :  The  fibre  described  under  1, 

tu'-CU-tU-CU,   S.      [TUKOTUKO.] 

*  tiid'-nbre,  *  tud-noore,  s.   [Etym.  doubt- 

fid.      Prior  took   the  name  from  Langham'a 
Garden  of  Health,  but  it  may  be  a  misprint.] 
Bot. :  Nepeta  Glechoma.    (Britten  &  HoUa-nd.) 

Tu'-dor,  a.  &  s.    [Welsh  Tewdyr  —  Theodore.] 

A,  As  adjective  : 

1.  Of,  pertaining,  or  relating  to  the  English 
royal  line  founded  by  Owen  Tudor  of  Wales, 
who  married  the  widowed  queen  of  Henry  V. 
The  first  of  the  Tudor  line  was  Henry  VII.,  the 
last  Elizabeth. 

2.  Of,  per- 
taining, or  re- 
lating to  tlie 
style  of  archi- 
tecture known 
as  Tudor :  as, 
a  Tudor  win- 
dow, a  Tudor 
atch.  [TuDOR- 

STVLE,] 

B.  Assubst. : 
One  of  the 
Tudor  line  or  ttjdor  arch. 

family.  [Bath  Abbey.) 

Tudor-arch,  s. 

Arch.:  The  four-centred  arch,  common  In 
the  Perpendicular 
style. 

Tudor-chlm- 
nied,  a.  Having 
ornamental  chim- 
nies,  as  in  the  late 
Tudor  style. 

*'  A  Tudor-chim. 
nicd  bulk 
Of  meUo\r  brick- 
work." 
Tennyson  .*  Edwn.'<-d 
Morris,  11. 

Tudor-flower, 


TUDOR-OHIMNIES. 


Arch.  .- 
flower. 


A     flat 
leaf, 


Examples  of  the  time  of  Henry    placed  Upright  on 
Vlir.:  a.  East  Bardham  Manor    its     Stalk       ■"""i* 


House;  6.  Ilaiupton  Court; 
Eton  College. 


much 
used  in  Perpen- 
dicular  work,  es- 
pecially late  iu  the  style,  in  long  suits,  as  a 
crest  or  ornnmental 
flnisliing  on  cor- 
iiices,  &c.  (Gloss,  of 
Arch.) 

Tudor-Style,  s. 

Architecture : 

1.  A  terra  applied 
to  the  Perpendicular 
style,  from  the  fact  that  it  attained  its  greatest 


TUDOR  FLOWER. 


boil,  b^;  po^t,  jo^l;  cat,  9ell,  chorus,  9hin,  benph;  go,  gem;  thiu,  this;  sin,  as;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist.    ph  =  £i 
-dan,  -tian  =  sh^n.   -tion»  -sion  =  shun;  -fion,  -§ion  =  zhuu.    -cious,  -tious,  -sious  =  shiis.   -ble,  -die,  &c  =  bel,  del. 
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tue  —tug 


development  under  Heury  VII.,  the  first  of 

tlte  Tudor  line. 

"  The  superb  clmpel  whlclp  that  monarch  erected  at 
Westuiinstjris  the  besCBpeuimeu  tlmt  can  be  adduced 
lor  giving  the  re;ider  a  muiJer  iiud  correct  ide;i  of  the 
Florid  or  Tudor  stijlc^—tiwitt:  Encyc  Archileclare 
(ed.  PapworLli),  p.  isa 

2.  A  term  applied  specifically  to  late  Per- 
pendicular work.    (Gloss,  of  Arch.) 

3.  Ill  domestic  architectuie  the  term  is 
applied  to  three  phases  of,  or  developments 
from  the  Perpendicular : 

(1)  The  Early  Tudor,  from  the  reign  of 
Edward  IV.  to  that  of  Henry  VII.  iuclusivc. 
Of  this  style  theie  are  no  perfect  buildings, 
and  only  few  traces  remaining,  as  at  Sudley 
inGloucesteisliire  [See  iilus.  under  Toubelle] 
and  Hurstmonceaux  in  Sussex.  The  Plaisance 
begun  at  Greenwicli  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VI. 
and  completed  by  Edward  IV.,  and  the  palace 
of  Shene,  built  by  Henry  VII.,  have  totally 
disappeared  ;  but,  according  to  the  Survey  of 
1649,  the  lalace  at  Shene  abounded  with  bay 
windows  of  capricious  design,  with  rectan- 
gular and  semi-circular  projections,  and  was 
adorned  with  many  octagonal  towers,  sur- 
mounted with  bulbous  cupolas  of  the  same 
plan,  having  their  angles  enriched  with 
crorkets. 

(2)  Tudor,  in  vogue  during  the  reign  of 
Henry  VIII.  The  plan  of  the  larger  mansions 
of  this  period  was  quadrangular,  comprising 
au  inner  and  base  court,  between  which  stood 
the  gate-house.  On  the  side  of  the  inner  court 
facing  tlie  entrance  were  the  great  chamber, 
orrouin  of  assembly,  the  hall,  the  chapel,  the 
gallery  for  amusements,  on  an  upper  story, 


HEAD  OF  TUDOR  DOORWAY. 
[Vestry  Door,  Adderbury  Church,  Oxon.) 

running  the  whole  length  of  the  principal 
side,  of  the  quadrangle,  and  the  summer  and 
winter  parlours.  The  materials  were  either 
,  brick  or  stone,  sometimes  both  combined. 
MoLdded  brick-work,  and  terra-cotta  were 
also  employed  for  decorative  purposes. 
Among  the  more  striking  pecrdiarities  were 
the  gate-houses,  the  numerous  turrets  and 
ornamental  chnnneys,  the  large  and  beautiful 
bay  and  oriel  windows,  hammer-beam  roofs, 
and  panelled  wainscoting  round  the  apart- 
ments. 

%  The  term  Tudor  is  used  by  some  autho- 
rities to  include  (1)  and  (2). 

(3)  Late  Tudor,  or  Elizabethan*  [Eliza- 
beth AN-ARCHlTi:CTUR  G.  ] 

tue,  3.    [A  corrupt,  of  tuyeTe  (q.v.).] 
tue-iron,  s. 

1.  The  same  as  Tuyere  (q.v.). 

2,  (PI'):  A  pair  of  blacksmith's  tongs, 

■Tu-e'-di-an,  a.  [See  def.]  Of  or  belonging 
to  the  region  adjacent  to  the  Tweed. 

Tnedian-beds,  s.  pi. 

Geol. :  The  name  given,  in  1855,  by  Mr. 
George  Tate,  to  a  series  of  beds  underlying 
the  Carboniferous  Limestone  of  Northumber- 
land and  Durham.  They  consist  of  white,  or 
pale  brown  and  gray  sandstones,  and  greenish 
gray  sliales,  cement  stones,  and  impure  lime- 
stones. Called  in  Scotland  the  Calciferous 
Sandstones.    (Etheridge.) 

"tue'-fall,  s.  [A  corrupt,  of  to-falL]  A  build- 
ing with  a  sloping  roof  on  one  side  only;  a 
penthouse,  a  lean-to. 

•  tu'-el,  *  tu'-ill,  a.    [Tewel.] 

1,  The  anus. 

2.  The  straight  gut 

"As  also  to  helpe  the  providence  or  falling  downe 
both  of  tuill  and  raatrice.  and  to  reduce  them  agalne 
into  their  places."— P.  lloUand:  Plinie,  bk.  xxi.,  ch. 
xix. 

Tues  -day,  *  Tewes-day,  *  Tewis-day, 

8.  [A.S.  Tiwes  day  =  the  day  of  Tiw,  tlie 
Scandinavian  Mars,  or  god  of  war ;  Icel.  Tp 
daffr  —  the  day  of  Tfr,  the  god  of  war ;  Dan, 


Tirs  dag;  Sw.  Tlsdag ;  Q.  H.  Ger.  Zie.s  tac  = 
the  day  of  Ziu,  god  of  war;  M.  H.  Ger. 
Zistag;  Ger.  DuTistag,^  The  third  day  of  the 
week. 

tu-e'-site,  s.  f  Lat.  Tues{a)  =  the  river  Tweed, 
'where  found  ;  sutf.  -ite  (Min.).] 

Min. :  An  indurated  variety  of  lithomarge 
(q.v.) ;  colour,  milk-white.  It  has  been  used 
for  slate  pencils. 

tu'-fa,  s.    [Ital.  tufo  =  a  porous  stone.] 

Petrol. :  A  name  given  to  a  light,  porous, 
calcareous  stone,  sometimes  having  the  aspect 
of  a  sandstone,  at  others  earthy  and  enclosing 
the  decomposed  remains  of  vegetable  sub- 
stances. Compos.:  a  carbonate  of  lime  ;  de- 
posited by  springs,  rivers,  and  heated  watei-s 
which  have  tiuversed  calcareous  rocks.  Some- 
times, though  incorrectly, -spelt  tuff. 

tu-fa'-ceous  (c  as  sh),  a.  [Tufa.]  Pertain- 
ing to  tufa ;  consisting  of  or  resembling  tufa 
or  tuflf. 

tufaceous-limestone,  s. 

Petrol. :  A  limestone  (q.v.),  which  partakes 
of  the  characters  of  a  tufa  (q.v.).    - 

tu'-fa-ite,  s.     [Eng.  tvj(a) ;  suff.  -ite  (Petrol.).'] 
Petrol. :  The  same  as  Tufa  (q.v.). 


[Fr.  touffe.]    A  tuft.   (Prov.)  [Tupt 


tiifif  (1),  i 
(1).  s.] 

tuff  (2),  s.     [Tufa.] 

Petrol, :  An  earthy,  sometimes  fragmentary 
deposit,  of  volcanic  materials  of  the  most 
heterogeneous  kind.  Sometimes  the  result  of 
the  deposition  of  ashy  volcanic  matter  by 
water  into  whicli  it  has  fallen  ;  at  others  from 
the  ejection  of  large  quantities  of  heated 
aqueous  mud  at  a  certain  phase  in  a  volcanic 
eruption.  In  the  latter  case  it  frequently  en- 
closes twigs  and  fragments  of  charred  wood 
overwhelmed  in  the  course  of  the  stream. 
The  words  tufa  and  tuff  are  often  incorrectly 
applied  and  confounded  together. 

*  tuf-fodn',  s.    [Typhoon.] 

tiiff-tar-fa-ty,  tiif-taf'-fe-ta,  «.     [Eng. 

tuft,  and  taffeta.] 

Fabric :  Tufted  taffeta  ;  a  shaggy  or  villous 
silk  fabric 

tuft(l),  *toft,  *tufR;,  s.     [Prop,  tuff,  from 
Fr.  touffe  =  a  tuft ;  ef.  Ger.  zopf=  a  weft  of 
hair,  a  tuft,  a  pigtail ;  Welsh  twff  =  a  tuft. 
Tujt  is  thus  a  derivative  of  top  (q.v.).J 
L  Ordinary  Language: 

1,  Literally: 

(1)  A  cluster,  a  clump. 

"  If  you  win  kuow  my  honse, 
Tifl  at  the  tvft  of  olives,  here  hard  by.** 

Shakesp. :  As  Yoa  Like  It,  lil.  6. 

(2)  A  collection  of  small  flexible  or  soft 
things  in  a  knot  or  bunch. 

"  The  flowers  are  tvhite,  and  stand  In  the  Bame 
manner,  iu  small  tiifts  at  the  tup  of  the  branches." — 
Cook ;  Mrtt  Voyage,  blc  i.,  ch.  v, 

2.  Fig. :  A  young  nobleman,  entered  as  a 
student  at  a  university,  so  called  from  the 
tuft  or  gold  tassel  worn  on  the  cap.  (Univer- 
sity slang.) 

"  He  had  rather  a  marked  natural  indifTereuce  to 
tiifts."~Carli/le:  Life  of  Sterling,  pt.  IL,  ch.  iiL 

IL  Botany: 

*  1.  A  head  or  cushion-like  mass  of  flowers, 
each  eleA'ated  on  a  partial  stalk,  and  all  col- 
lectively forming  a  dense,  roundish  mass. 

2.  A  little  bundle  or  collection  of  leaves, 
hairs,  &c.,  or  anything  similar. 

tuft-hunter,  s.  One  who  courts  the 
society  of  titled  persons ;  one  who  toadies  to 
men  of  title. 

tuft-hunting,  s.  The  practice  of  a  tuft- 
hunter. 

tuft-mockado,  s. 

Fabric :  A  mixed  stuff  of  silk  and  wool,  in 
imitation  of  tufted  taffeta  or  velvet. 

tuft  (2),  *  toft,  s.  [Icel.  topt,  tupt,  toft,  tvft, 
tomt  =  a  green  tuft  or  knoll,  from  tdint,  neut. 
of  tdmr  =  empty :  hence,  a  clearing ;  Sw. 
tomt,  neut.  of  torn  =  empty.]  [Toom.]  A 
knoll,  a  plantation. 
"  A  tonre  on  a  toft."       Piers  Plovmian,  B.  14.  (Frol.) 

*  tuft,  v.t.  &  i.    [Tuft  (1),  s.] 

A.  Transitive  : 

1.  To  separate  into  tufts. 


2.  To  adorn  with  or  as  with  a  tuft  or  tufts. 

3.  To  form  a  tuft  on  ;  to  top. 

"  Sit  litsueiith  the  shade 
Of  solemn  oaks,  that  tu/i  tiie  uwellinB  mounts." 
Tho7)ison. 

i.  To  pass  over,  in,  or  among  the  tufts  of. 

"  With  his  hounds 
The  labom-ing  hunter    tufis  tlie    thick   uuharbea 
Where  harbuur'd  is  tlie  haiU"  fgrouiide 

Dray'on  :  Poly-Olbion.  e.  18. 

B.  Intrans. :  To  grow  in  luftis  ;  to  form  a 
tuft  or  tufts. 

*  tiif-taf'-fe-ta,  s.    [TuFFrAFFATV.] 

tuft'-ed,  V"-  V^"""-  &  ^'  (Toft,  v.] 
A.  As  pa.  par. :  (See  the  verb). 
S.  As  adjective : 

1.  Adorned  with  a  tuft  or  tufts ;  flowering 
in  tufts.    (Milton :  Lycidas,  143.) 

2.  Growing  in  tnfts  or  clumps. 

"  A  griiy  chuicli-tiiwer. 
Whose  battlements  were  sci eiii'd  by  ia/(ed  trees." 
Wordswurth :  Excursion,  bk.  T. 

tufted-fabric,  s.  A  fabric  in  which 
tufts  are  set,  as  in  the  old  form  of  Tui-Uish 
and  Persian  carpets,  in  whicdi  tiilts  are  set  in 
on  the  warp,  and  then  looked  in  by  the  slioot- 
ing  of  the  weft  and  the  crossing  of  the  warpa, 

tufted-quail,  6. 

Oriilth. :  The  genus  Lophortyx  (q.v.). 

tufted-umbre,  *.    [Umbre.] 

tuft'-er,  s.     [Eng.  tvft,  v. ;   -cr.]     A   sta^ 
hound  used  to  drive  the  stag  out  of  cover. 
"  The  tiiftcrs  ai'e  laid  oii  the  line  of  the  second  deer, 
and  the  first  is  left  to  pursue  his  way  unmolested."— 
/'^eld,  Sept.  24,  1B8<. 

tiift'-iug,  s.    [Tuft,  v.]    The  finding  of  a  stag 
in  coveit. 

"  Tliouuh  a  promising  youngster,  he  was  not  a 
wariantiiljle  deei',  and  once  mure  the  tufting  piocesa 
TViia  proceeded  with. "— /'icZi^,  Kept.  25,  18B6. 

*  tiift'-y.  a.     [Eng.  tuft  (1),  h.  ;  -y.] 

1.  Abounding  with  tufts. 

"  In  the  tiift}j  frith  and  In  the  mossy  fell." 

Urautoii:  Poly-Olbiun,  a.  IT. 

2.  Growing  in  tufts.    (Of  the  pineajiple.) 

"  Let  me  strip  thee  of  tliy  tu^ly  cunt." 

3'ltoinsou :  HumTTier,  688. 

tiig,  *  togge,  v.t.  &  i.    [A  doublet  of  touch 
and  toiu;  cl.  O.  Dnt.  toge  =  a.  draught  of  beer; 
icel.  toggla  =  to  tug,  tog  =  a  tow-rope,  from 
zug  =  a  pull,  tug,  draught.] 
A.  Transitive : 

1.  To  pull  or  diaw  with  great  effort  or  with 
a,  violent  strain ;  to  haul  or  drag  with  great 
labour  and  force. 

"  Swift  from  his  seat  he  leap'd  upon  the  ground ; 
And  tuggdtlie  weapon  from  the  Ruahhig  wound.* 
Pope  :  Ilomei-;  Iliad  v.  1^ 

2.  To  pull,  to  pluck. 

3.  To  drag  by  means  of  a  steam-tug ;  t* 
tow :  as,  To  tng  a  vessel  iuto  port. 

H.  Intransitive : 

1.  To  pull  with  great  effort. 

"  For  six  yean 
Tug  at  an  oar  1'  th'  gallles." 
Beatim.  &  Flet. :  Custom  of  the  Country,  11,  \ 

2,  To  labour,  to  struggle,  to  strive. 

"  Heerevpou  insued  cruell  wane,  lu  so  much  that 
In  the  end  Venutius  became  enimie  also  to  the  Ro. 
mans.  £ut  hi'st  they  iu;/gi)d  togltner  betwixt  theil^ 
Be\ueB."—Uolim/ted :  llist.  Eng.,  bk.  Iv.,  ch.  vili. 

tug,  s.    [Tug,  v.} 

L  Ordinary  Language : 
L  A  pull  with  great  effort  or  labour, 
"  Downward  by  the  feet  he  drew 
The  trembling  dastard :  at  the  tug  he  falls." 

Dryden  :  Virgil ;  ^Eneid  ix.  761 

2.  A  supreme  effort ;  a  struggle. 

"  When  Greeks  joined  Gretks,  then  was  the  tug  ol 
war."  Lee:  Afcxandei-tlie  Qre<it,  iv.  £ 

3.  A  kind  of  carriage  used  for  conveying 
timber,  faggots,  t&c. 

4.  Raw  hide,  of  which  in  old  times  plough- 
traces  were  frequently  made.    (Scotch.) 

"  Tbou  was  a  Dohle  fittie-lan', 
Aa  e'er  In  tug  or  tow  was  diawn." 
Bums :  Auld  Farmer  to  his  Auld  Mara, 

IL  Technically: 

1.  Harness:  A  trace  by  which  _the  draft 
animal  pulls  the  load. 

2.  Navt. :  A  tug-boat  (q.v.). 

3.  Mining:  The  iron  hoop  of  a  corve  to 
which  the  tackle  is  attached. 

TI 1.  To  hold  one  tvg :  To  keep  one  busily 
employed;  to  keep  one  at  work.  (Life  of  A, 
Wood,  July  18,  1667.) 


<5te,  fat.  fare,  amidst,  what,  f^ll,  father;   we,  wet.  here,  camel,  her,  there;   pine,  pit,  sire.  sir.  marfne;  go.  pSt» 
ori  wore,  wolt  work,  who,  son;  mute,  ciib,  cure,  ^nite.  cur.  rule,  fiiU;  try.  Syrian,    sa,  os  =  e;  ey  =  a;  au  =  kw. 


tnigger— TuUian 
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•2.  To  hold  tug:  To  stand  severe  hand- 
BDg  or  hard  work. 

3.  Tug  of  war ;  A  game  in  which  sides  are 
chosen,  and  both  take  hold  of  a  rope,  each 
endeavonring  to  pull  the  other  over  a  line. 

tug-boat,  s.  A  strongly-built  steamboat, 
used  for  tugghig  or  towing  sailing  or  other 
vessels ;  a  steam-tug. 

tug-carrier,  s.  An  attachment  to  the 
hack  strap  of  waggon  harness. 

tug-book,  s.  A  hook  on  the  hame  for  the 
attachment  of  the  trace. 

tug-iron,  s.  The  hook  to  which  a  trace 
is  attiiched. 

tug-slide,  5.  A  metallic  substitute  for  a 
buckle,  in  which  the  tug  is  adjusted  as  to 
length. 

tlig'-ger,  s.  [Eng.  tug,  V. ;  -er.]  One  who 
tugs  or  pulls  witli  great  eflfort. 

tug'-ging,  pr.  -par.  or  a.    [Tua,  w.] 

•tiig'-ging-lj^,  adv.  [Eng.  tugging;  -ly.\ 
With  a  tug  or  tugs  ;  with  laborious  pulling. 

tu'-i,  5.     [Native  name.] 
Ornith, .-  The  Poe-bird 
(qv.). 

•tuOle.  *tuil-lette'  (u 

as  w),  5.     [Fr.  tuile,  fYom 
Lat.  tegula  =  a  tile.] 

Mil.  Aiitiq. :  One  of  the 
guard-plates  appended  to 
the  tasses,  to  which  they 
were  frequently  fastened 
by  straps.  They  hung 
aown,  and  covered  the 
upper  part  of  the  thigh, 
and  were  first  introduced 
in  the  reign  of  Henry  V. 

tuil-2ie  (z  as  y),  tuil'- 
yie,  s.     [Prob.  from  O.  Fr.  touiller  =  to  mix 
or  mingle  confusedly.]    A  quarrel,  a  broil. 
{Scotch.) 

"  Nil,  if  it  had  been  for  debt,  or  e'en  for  a  bit  tailzie 
irl' the  ganger,  the  de'il  o'  Nelly  McC'iiudliah's  ixtiigue 
■hould  ever  bae  wranged  him."— Scott :  Guy  Manner' 
ing,  ch.  xxxiL 

tu-i'-tion,  *  tu-i-cy-on,  *  tu-i-ty-on,  *  tu- 
"yss-on,  s.  [Fr.  Uiition  =  piotection,  from 
Lat.  tuitionem,  accus.  of  tuitio  —  protection, 
from  tiUtiis,  pa.  par.  of  tueor  —  to  watch,  to 
protect.] 

*1,  Defence,  protection,  keeping,  guardian- 
ship. 

"Were  appointed,  m  tbe  king's  nearest  friends,  to 
the  tuition  of  his  own  royal  person."— J/ora  ;  Richard 
III.,  p.  36. 

*2.  The  particular  watch  and  care  of  a 
tutor  or  guardian  over  his  pupil  or  ward. 

3.  Instruction  ;  the  act  or  business  of  teach- 
ing various  suojects. 

"The  recruits  who  survived  his  severe  tuition 
speedily  became  veterans." — Macaalay  :  Hist.  £ng., 
en.  xxL 

•  tu-i'-tion-ar-^,  a.  [Eng.  tuition;  -ary.] 
Of  or  peitain'ing  to  tuition. 

til'-ko-tu-ko,  9.    [Native  name.] 

Zool. :  Ctenomys  hrasiliens'ts,  a  small  noc- 
turnal rodent,  about  the  size  of  a  rat,  from 
South  America.  It  is  named  in  imitation  of 
its  cry,  which  surprises  a  stranger  hearing  it 
for  the  first  time,  since  the  animal  is  con- 
cealed in  its  long  burrow.  Its  food  consists 
chiefly  of  the  roots  of  plants,  in  its  search 
for  which  it  drives  long  galleries,  in  some 
places'completely  tunnelling  the  ground. 

tu'-la  (1),  s.  [Hind,]  A  native  cooking-place 
in  liidia. 

Tu'-la  (2),  tf.    [See  def.]    A  town  in  Russia. 

Tula-metal,  5.  An  alloy  of  gold,  silver, 
and  lead,  forming  the  base  of  the  celebrated 
Russian  snuff-boxes,  popularly  called  platinum 
boxes. 

tii'-la^si,  s.    [TooLsi.] 

Bot. :  (1)  Basil  [Toolsi]  ;  (2)  Michelia  Cham- 
paca. 

tiil-bagh-i-a,  s.  [Named  after  Tulhagh,  a 
Dutch  governor  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.] 

Bat. :  A  genus  of  Liliacefe,  allied  to  Antheri- 
cum,  with  a  rotate  perianth  and  a  three-valved 
capsule,  with  loculicidal  deliiscence,  ami  a 


smell  like  garlic.  Known  species  seven,  fi-oni 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  They  are  boiled  in 
milk  and  given  in  phthisical  complaints. 

tulch'-an,  tulch'-in  (ch  guttural),  s.  [Cf. 
Gael.  &  Ir.  iulach=  a  heap,] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  (See  extract  under  Tolchan- 

BISUOP). 

2.  Church  Hist. :  A  tulchan-bishop  (q.v.). 

"Such  bialiopa  were  called  ((t^c'ions  by  the  people." 
~McOUntock  &  Strong :  Cyclop,  liib.  Lit.,  x.  676. 

tulchan-bishop,  5. 

Church  Hist.  (PL):  The  name  given  by  the 
people  to  the  bishops  appointed  in  the  Scotch 
Church  under  tlie  Concordat  of  Leith,  a.d. 
1572,  wliich  provided  for  the  restoration  of 
tlie  old  hierarchical  titles  under  the  control 
of  the  General  Assembly.  The  men  who  con- 
sented to  take  tlio  titles  bound  themselves, 
as  the  price  of  their  elevation,  to  receive  only 
a  small  part  of  the  revenues,  the  lai'ger  por- 
tion going  to  Morton  and  his  colleagues. 

"A  'tulcliau'  is,  or  rather  was,  for  the  thiiit^is  long 
slnre  obsulete,  a  calt'akUi  stuU'ed  iutu  ttie  rude  siuiih- 
tuile  o£  a  calf— similar  enough  to  deceive  the  imper- 
fect perceptive  organs  of  a  cow.  At  iiiilkiug  time  the 
tulcliau,  with  head  duly  Ijent,  was  set  as  i(  to  suck; 
the  fond  cow,  looking  round,  fancied  that  her  calf  was 
busy  and  that  till  v/na  right,  aud  so  gave  her  milk 
freely,  which  tlie  cunning  maid  was  straining  in  while 
ahundance  into  her  pail  all  the  while.  The  Scotch 
milkmaids  in  those  daya  cried,  '  Where  is  the  tulchan? 
is  the  tnlchan  ready?'  So  of  the  bishops.  Scutch 
lairds  were  eager  enough  to  milk  the  Church  lands 
and  tithes,  to  get  rents  out  of  them  freely,  which  was 
not  always  easy.  They  were  glnd  to  construct  a  form 
of  bishops  to  please  the  King  aud  Church,  aud  make 
the  milk  come  without  disturbance.  The  reader  now 
knows  what  a  tulchan-bisliop  was.  A  piece  of  me- 
chanism constructed  not  without  difficulty,  in  Parlia- 
luent  and  ICing's  Council,  aniuiig  tlie  Scots,  and  torn 
asunder  afterwards  with  dreadful  clamour,  and  scat- 
tered to  the  four  winds,  so  soon  as  the  cow  became 
awake  to  it  I  "—Carlyle. :  Cromwell,  i.  36, 

tu'-le,  s.    [See  def.] 

Bot.  :  The  name  given  by  the  Mexican 
Spaniards  in  California  to"  Scirpxis  lacustris, 
the  Club-rush  or  Bulrush,  wliich  gi'ows 
abundantly  in  certain  places  in  the  country  ; 
two  lakes  in  Upper  California  being  called, 
in  consequence,  the  Tule  Lakes.  In  addition 
to  its  uses,  mentioned  in  the  article  Scirpus 
(q.v.),  it  has  been  employed  as  a  material  for 
paper-making. 

tu'-lip,  *tu'-li-pan,  s  [Fr.  tuUpe;  Ital. 
tulipano  ;  Tnvk.  ta'lbend,  the  vulgar  pronun- 
ciation of  dulbend  =  a  turban  ;  Pers.  dulband, 
which  Skeat  considers  to  be  from  Hindo.staiiee; 
Sp.  tuUpa  =  a  small  tulip,  tulipan  =■  a  tulip  ; 
Port,  titlipa.  So  named  because  the  gay 
colours  aud  the  form  of  a  tulip  suggest  those 
of  some  turbans.] 

1.  Bot. :  The  genus  Tulipa,  and  spec.  Tulipa 
Gesneriana,  the  Garden  Tulip.  Stein  smooth 
and  one-flovvered,  petals  and  filaments  also 
smooth  ;  flower  erect,  the  lobes  of  the  stigma 
decurrent  and  deeply  divided,  the  leaves 
ovate,  lanceolate,  glaucous,  and  smooth.  It 
was  brought  in  seed  from  the  Levant  to 
Augsburg  in  1559.  There  the  same  year 
Gesner  saw,  described,  and  figured  it;  soon 
after  which  it  was  cultivated  throughout  Ger- 
many. When  it  reached  Holland,  the  future 
seat  of  the  Tulipomania  (q.v.),  is  not  known. 
It  was  introduced  into  England  from  Vienna 
about  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century.  Tulips 
flourish  best  in  rich  loam  and  sand.  More 
than  a  thousand  varieties  are  known,  and 
others  are  being  obtained  at  intervals  from 
seed.  The  most  valuable  kinds  should  be 
taken  up  after  they  have  ceased  flowering, 
and  dried  and  kept  till  autumn,  when  they 
should  be  replanted.  They  require  protec- 
tion against  cnntinued  rain  or  hard  frost, 
whiuh  are  apt  to  make  them  rot. 

t  2.  Gunnery :  The  increase  of  thickness  at 
the  muzzle  of  a  gun.  Only  occasionally  found 
in  modern  breechloaders. 

tulip-ear,  s.  An  upright  or  prick-ear  in 
dogs.    (Vero  iihaw.) 

tulip-tree,  ». 

Botany : 

1.  This  tree  (Liriodendron  tidipifera)  fre- 
quently called  the  Tulip  Poplar,  is  a  native  of 
the  United  States,  and  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
of  American  trees.  It  belongs  to  the  natural 
order  Magnoliaces,  and  is  a  large  and  stately 
tree,  sometimes  from  100  to  140  feet  high,  with 
a  trunk  three  feet  in  diameter.  The  leaves  are 
roundish,  ovate,  and  three  lobed,  the  middle 
lobe  truncated.  The  flowers  resemble  tulips 
in  size  and  appearance.  The  bark  has  a  bitter, 
aromatic  taste,  and  contains  a  bitter  principle, 
called  Liriodendrin,  which  has  been  used  as  a 


suUHtitue  tor  quinine.  [See  illustration  under 
Abeupi'.] 

2.  Paritium  elatum, 

tulip-wood,  8. 

Bot.  &  Co-mm. :  The  wood  of  I'hysocalym/ma 
floribunda. 
tu'-lip-a,  s.    [Tulip.] 

Bot.  :  Tulip  ;  the  typical  genus  of  Tulipe». 
Bulb  of  few  thick  convidiite  scales ;  leaves 
ladical  and  cauline,  the  lower  ones  sheathing; 
flowers  usually  solitaiy,  rarely  two  on  each 
stem  ;  perianth  cainpanulate,  of  six  segments, 
without  a  nectariferous  depression  ;  slamens 
six ;  anthers  fixed  by  the  base,  erect,  mobile, 
linear,  bursting  inwards ;  stigmas  sessile, 
three-lobed  ;  ovary  trigonous  ;  fruit  capsular, 
seeds  many.  Known  species  twenty,  li-om 
Europe  and  the  North  and  West  of  Asia.  It 
has  a  one-flowered,  somewhat  drooping  stem ; 
the  leaves  of  tlie  perianth  ovate,  fragrant, 
acuminate,  bearded  at  the  extremity ;  the 
flowers  yellow  ;  the  stamens  hoary  at  the 
base,  the  stigma  obtuse.  It  incieases  by 
throwing  out  a  long,  slim  fibre  from  its  lOOt, 
at  the  extremity  of  which  a  bulb  and,  in  due 
time,  a  fresh  flower  appears.  T.  Gesneriana 
is  the  Garden  Tulip.  [Tulip.]  T.  Oculus-Solis, 
the  Ageii  Tulip,  so  called  from  Agen  in  France, 
where  it  grows,  has  large  and  bell-shaped 
flowers  of  a  fine  scarlet  colour,  each  petal 
marked  at  its  base  witli  a  broad  black  and 
yellow  spot.  It  is  wild  in  France,  Germany, 
Italy,  &c.  T.  suaveolens,  the  Early  Dwarf  or 
Van  Thol  Tulip,  is  a  native  of  Southern 
Europe,  blooming  in  Mareh  and  April.  T. 
Celsiana,  the  Small  Yellow,  and  T.  hijlora,  the 
Two-flowered  Yellow  Tulip,  the  latter  with 
fragrant  floweis,  are  wild  near  the  Volga,  &c. 
T.  Cliisiana  is  the  Red  and  White  Italian 
Tulip-  The  bulbs  of  2".  stellata,  growing  in 
the  Himalayas,  the  Salt  Range,  &c.,  are  eaten. 

tu-li-pa'-ge-se,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  iulip(a); 
Lat.  fein.  pi.  adj.  suff".  -acece.] 

Bot.:  *  (1)  The  order  Liliaceae  (q.v.);  *  (2) 
the  tribe  Tulipeue  (q.v.). 

*  tu'-li-pant,  B.    [Turban.] 

tu-lip'-e-se,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  tulip(a);  Lat. 
*fem.  pi.  adj.  sutf.  -ece.] 

Bot.  :  A  tribe  of  Liliaceas  (De  CandoUe, 
Lindley,  t&c),  merged  by  Sir  J.  Hooker  in 
Lilleae. 

*  tu'-lip-ist,  s.  [Eng.  tulip;  -ist.]  A  culU- 
vator  of  tulips.  (Browne:  Urne  Bunall.  Bp. 
Ded.) 

tu-lip-o-ma'-ni-a,  tu'-lip-ma-ny,  s. 

[Eng.  tulip;  o  connect.,  and  mania  (q.v.).l 
An  extravagant  passion  for  the  possession  of 
tulips  or  tulip-bulbs.  Tulips  were  introduced 
into  Holland  late  in  the  sixteenth  century, 
and  the  soil  and  climate  being  favourable,  their 
cultivation  formed  an  important  branch  of 
industry,  and  the  plants  became  more  and 
more  in  request  as  they  increased  in  variety 
and  beauty.  The  Dutch  meichants  therefore 
made  the  purchase  and  sale  of  these  bulbs  a 
part  of  their  regular  trade,  and  supplied  other 
European  nations  with  their  importations. 
What  was  at  first  a  legitimate  trade  after- 
wards developed  into  the  wildest  speculation, 
which  rose  to  its  greatest  height  between 
1634  and  1637.  For  a  single  bulb  of  the 
species  Semper  A^tgustus,  13,000  florins  were 
once  paid,  and  for  three,  30,000  florins,  and 
equally  extravagant  sums  forother  kinds.  Men 
then  dealt  in^  bulbs  as  they  do  now  in  stocks 
and  shares.  At  length  the  fictitious  trade 
collapsed.  Many  persons  who  had  suft'ered 
ruinous  losses  broke  their  contracts  ;  confi- 
dence in  the  ultimate  realisation  of  the  money 
which  tlie  bulbs  were  supposed  to  represent 
then  vanished,  and  ruin  spread  far  and  wide. 

tu-lip-6-ma'-ni-ac,  s.  [Eng.  tulip;  o 
connect.,  and  maniac.]  One  who  is  afiected 
with  tulipomania  (q.v.). 

tulle,  s.     [Fr.] 

Fabric:  A  kind  of  thin,  open  silk  net, 
originally  manufactured  at  Tulle  in  France, 
in  narrow  strips,  and  much  used  for  ladies' 
head-dresses,  collars,  &c. 

*  tulle,  *  tull,  v.t.  [ToLE.]  To  entice,  to 
allure. 

*  Tul'-li-aH,  a.  [See  def.]  Of  or  pertaining 
to  Marcus  Tullius  Cicero,  the  celebrated 
Roman  orator ;  Ciceronian. 


boil,  b^;  poiit,  J6^1;  cat,  9ell,  chorus,  9taln,  ben^h;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a^;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist,    -ing. 
-cian,  -tian  =  shan.    -tion,  -sion  =  shun;  -tion,  -§ion  =  zhun.   -cious,  -tious.  -sious  =  shus.    -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  b^l,  deL 
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TiU'-lj^,  <.    [See  def.] 

Geog. :  A  township  in  the  State  of  Hew 
York  on  Ooondaga  Greek. 

Tally-limestone,  «. 

Geol. :  A  limestone  of  Middle  Devonian  Age, 
developed  at  Tully, 

tn-lSs'-to-ma,  s.    (Gr.  tuAo?  (iulas)  =  a.  knot 
or  callus,  and'o-Tdju-a  (sUyma)  =  the  mouth.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Trfohogastres.  Puff-balls, 
\rith  the  peridium  paper-like,  distinct  from 
the  stem,  whicli  is  till.  At  firet  covered  with 
a  scaly  or  powdery  coat  or  veil  which  soon 
fells  away ;  then  au  orifice  gives  egress  to  the 
spures.  Species  few.  Tulostonia  mamniosum  Is 
fonnd  in  Western  Europe. 

tfi-lu-CU'-nin,  S,    [Mod.  I^t.  tulumn(a); 
-in  iChem.).'] 

Ckem. :  CoftHi404.  A  fitter  suhstance  ex- 
tracted from  the  hnrk  of  Cara pa  tulucu wi  hy 
alcoliol.  A  light  yellow,  ai)inri)lious  resinous 
mass,  sli^^'Iitly  soluble  in  water,  soluble  in 
alcohol  ami  chloroform,  insnhihle  in  etiier. 
Turned  blue  by  sulphuric  acid,  and  by  oxalic, 
tartaiic,  and  citric  acids  when  heated. 

tiU'-war,  s.    [Hind.}    The  East  Indian  sabre. 

"  It  ciniiot  be  much  more  difBtiult  to  get  out  of  tlie 
way  of  an  Arab's  stiear.  a  Zulu's  asseKai,  or  a  Pathau'B 
tulwar,"— Daily  Telegraph,  OcL  »,  1885. 

tfim,  a.    [Native  name.] 

Bot. :  A  kind  of  mastic  obtained  from  Pis- 
tacia  atlantica,  an  apetalous  tree  ten  feet  high 
growing  in  Barbary, 

•tumbe,   ♦  tombe,    vX     fAS.    tumbian.] 
[Tumble,  u.]    To  tumble.    (Trevisa^  iv.  365.) 

t&m-beh-i,  a.    [Toumbeki.) 

tiim'-ble»  *  tom-ble,  *  tnm-bel,  v.i.  &  t. 
(A  freq.  from  Mid.  Eng.  tumhe,  tom.be,  from 
A.S.  tumbian  =  to  tumble,  to  turn  heels  over 
head  ;  cogn.  with  Dut.  (ui77ieieu  =  to  tumble ; 
O.  Dnt.  tumelen,  tommden ;  Gar.  tamnelti, 
lumm/'/Tt  =  to  stagger,  to  reel;  Dan.  tumle; 
8w.  tumla  =  to  tumble.] 
A.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  roll  about  by  tnming  one  way  and 
de  other ;  to  toss,  to  roll ;  to  pitch  about. 

"  Hedzehoga  whlcb 
Lie  tumbling  In  my  barefoot  way," 

Shakesp, :  Tempest,  U.  1 

2.  To  lose  footing  or  support,  and  fall  to 
Ihe  ground ;  to  be  thrown  down ;  to  come 
down  suddenly  and  violently. 

"  Ha.  tombling  dowue  on  gTonnd, 
Breattied  out  bia  ghost. '    Spenser:  F.  Q.,  iL  Till  65. 

3.  To  play  mountebank  tricks,  by  various 
inovements  and  contortions  of  the  body- 

4.  To  move,  pass,  or  go  roughly, 

"  We  are  also  In  the  way,  that  came  tumhUttff  over 
ttie  vaiV—BuTiffan :  Pilgrim'a  Proffres$,  pL  L 

6.  To  understand,  to  comprehend.    (Slang.) 

5.  Transitive: 

1.  To  cause  to  fall ;  to  throw  down ;  to  hnrL 

*'  Tbey  began  to  assaile  him  from  behind,  tunibUng 
down  and  throwing  miglity  stones  npon  big  head  and 
Beck."— P.  Iloltiind:  Plutarch,  p.  15i 

2.  To  turn  over ;  to  turn  and  throw  about, 

AS  for  examination  or  search, 

"  Thev  tumbled  all  their  little  qnlTen  o'er. 
To  cbuBe  propitious  abafto,"  Prior., 

3.  To  overthrow ;  to  throw  down ;  to  cast 
down ;  to  make  to  totter  and  fall. 

"He  whose  nod 
BaB  tumbled  feebler  despots  from  their  svsy,* 

Byron  :  ChUde  EaroJd,  L  S3. 

4.  To  toss.    (SJiaJcesp. :  Pericles,    Prol.) 

6.  To  throw  Into  disorder;  to  distart^  to 
rumple :  as,  To  tumble  a  bed, 

•6.  To  disturb. 

■'  They  were  greatly  turtibled  np  and  down  In  fhotr 
minds."— ffun(/an .-  Pilgrim's  Progress,  pt.  U, 

7.  To  throw  by  chance  or  violence. 

^  1.  To  tumble  home:  Said  of  a  ship's 
sides  when  they  incline  in  above  the^rtxeme 
breadth. 

2.  To  tumble  in  : 

(1)  To  go  to  bed.    (Slang.") 

(2)  The  same  as  To  tumble  home  (q^rJ), 

(3)  Carp. :  To  fit,  as  a  piece  of  timber,  Into 
other  work. 

3,  To  iuirible  to  :  To  understand.    (Skmg.) 

t6m'-ble«  8.    [Tumble,  v.}   A  fall ;  a  rolling 
over. 

"The  play  was  to  a  great  extent  affieoted  thereby, 
and  tumbles  were  fregnent.  '—Field,  Dec  6, 1884. 


tumble-bug,  tumble-dung,  s, 

ETitom. :  A  popular  American  name  for  any 
beetle  of  the  family  Scarabseidae,  which,  after 
enveloping  its  eggs  in  dung,  rolls  the  mass 
thus  formed  to  a  hole  in  which  to  cover  it  up ; 
specifically  applied  to  Coprobius  volveaa, 

tumble-dcnm,  a.  In  a  falling  state; 
ruinous,  dilapidated.    (CoUoq.) 

"  They  came  so  low  as  to  live  in  a  titmbfe-dojon  old 
llonseatPeckham."— fla%  Telegrapn,  ^ov.  16, 1885. 

tumble-home, «. 

Naut. :  The  part  of  a  ship  which  falls  in- 
ward  above  tlie  extreme  bi-eadUi. 

*tum-ble-fi-ca'-tion,  s.  [Ku^.  tumble; 
suff.  -fication.]  The  act  of  tumbling,  tossing, 
or  rolling  about. 

"  A  heavy  rolling  bont,  through  which  we  are 
carried  nt  the  rate  of  nearly  three  hundrf.!  uiilea  in 
twenty-four  hours, ceaaea  to  be  tde  sick^ninn  tum'.u-ji- 
cation  which  the  most  seasoned  atiuniKst  us  wiml.l  find 
it  in  a  full-rigged  gliip,  with  her  couifiea  hauled  up,"— 
Daily  Telegraph,  Dec.  2S,  1885. 

tiim'-bler,  ».    [Bng.  inmblie)^  v. ;  -er,] 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  One  who  tumbles  ;  one  Who  performs 
the  tricks  of  a  mountebank,  such  as  turning 
somersaults,  walking  on  the  hands,  or  the 
like. 

"  An  uncouth  feat  exhibit,  and  are  gone. 
Heels  over  head,  like  tambleis  on  a  stage,** 

Wordsworth :  Excursion,  bk.  vill. 

2.  A  drin king-glass  of  a  cylindrical  form, 
or  of  the  form  of  the  frnstuin  of  an  inverted 
cone ;  so  called,  because  formerly,  from  its 
base  entling  in  a  point,  it  could  not  be  set 
down  till  completely  empty  of  liquor. 

"  Mr.  Sticgins,  walking  softly  across  the  room  to  a 
well-re meniberpd  shelf  in  one  corner,  took  down  a 
tumbler,  and  with  irreat  deliberation  put  four  lumps 
of  sugar  In  it,"— Dickens :  Pickwick,  ch.  lU. 

3.  The  contents  of  such  a  glass. 

4.  A  variety  of  pigeon,  so  called  from  its 
habit  of  tumbling  or  turning  over  in  flight. 
It  is  a  3hort-bodied  pigeon,  of  a  plain  colour, 
black,  blue,  or  white. 

"The  little  «?/m6'er  flashing  downward  In  the  aun- 
liglit  la  something  to  watch  and  admire."— £ai7u  Tele- 
grap'i.  Nov.  17.  1985. 

*  5.  A  variety  of  dog,  so  called  from  its  habit 
of  tumbling  before  it  attacks  its  prey.  It  was 
formerly  employed  for  catching  rabbits. 

••  The  tumbler  and  lurcher  ought  to  he  reckoned  by 
themselves." — Swan :  Speculum  JUundi,  ch.  tx.,  f  L 

*  6.  A  tumbrel  (q.v.). 

7.  One  of  the  religious  sect  known  as 
German  Baptists  or  Dnnkers  (q.v.) 

"They  are  also  called  Tumblers  from  their  mode  of 
baptism,  which  is  hy  patting  the  person  whilst  kneel- 
ing head  first  under  ■water."— Riples  &  Dana:  Amer, 
Cyclop.,  vL  316. 

8.  An  American  popular  name  for  the  larvse 
of  the  CulicidEe. 

"  They  are  .  .  .  callefl  tumblers  from  the  manner  In 
which  they  roll  over  and  over  in  the  water  by  means 
of  the  fin-like  paddles  at  the  end  of  the  ta,ii."—Itipley 
A  Dana:  Amer.  Cyclop.,  viii.  6L 

*  9.  (PI.) :  A  band  of  roysterers  in  the  early 
part  of  the  eighteenth  century,  who  delighted 
in  offering  insults  to  unprotected  women. 

"A  third  sort  are  the  tumblers,  whose  oflUce  it  is  to 
set  women  on  their  hes^da."— Steele:  Spectator,  No.  824. 
IL  Technically: 

1.  Found. :  A  vertically  rotating  case  for 
cleaning  castings  placed  within  it. 

2.  Locksmith. :  A  latch  engaging  within  a 
notch  in  a  lock  bolt,  or  otherwise  opposing 
its  motion  until  it  is  lifted  or  arrangedT  by  the 
key,  so  as  to  remove  the  obstacle. 

3.  Firearms:  The  piece  In  the  Interior  of 
a  gunlock  by  which  the  mainspring  acts  on 
the  hammer,  causing  it  to  fkll  and  explode 
the  cap. 

4.  Naut.:  One  of  the  movable  pins  with 
which  the  cathead- stopper  and  shank-painter 
are  respectively  engaged.  By  the  coincident 
movement  of  the  pins,  the  ends  of  the  anchor, 
which  are  snspended  from  the  cathead  and 
fish-davit  respectively,  are  simultaneously 
freed. 

tumbler-punch,  s. 

Firearms :  A  small  two-bladed  pmnch  used 
for  pushing  the  arbour  of  the  tnmbler,  the 
band-springs,  &C,  from  their  seats,  in  taking 
a  gun  apart. 

turn'- bier -fdl,  s.  [Eng.  tumbler;  'fiil(ty] 
As  much  as  a  tumbler  will  hold ;  a  quantity 
sufficient  to  hU  a  tumbler. 

•  tfim'-ble-ster,  s.  [Bng.  <um&te  ;  suff.  -ster.] 
A  female  tumbler. 


tum'-bling,  *tom-bllnge,  *tum-bei- 

ynge>  pT,pa/r,  or  a.   (TauBUC,  v.] 

tnmbllug-bay,  a, 

Hydravi, :  A  weir  or  fall  in  a  canal. 

tumbling-bob,  t.  A  counterpoise  weight 
on  an  arm  to  cause  it  to  react  by  gravity  when 
the  lifting  lever  is  withdrawn. 

tunnbling-box,  s.  The  same  as  Rumblb, 
s,  5.  (q.v.). 

tumbling-home,  a. 

SMpbuild. :  Said  of  the  sides  of  a  vessel 
when  they  lean  in. 

tumbling-net,  s,    A  trammel-net  (q.v.) 

tumbling-shaft,  a.    A  cam-shaft  (q.v.), 

tiim'  -  brel,  tiim'  -  bril,  *  tum  -  brell, 
^tun-brell,  s.  [O.  Fr.  tumbrel,  tumberel, 
tomherel;  Fr.  tombereau,  \it.=  &  tumble-cart, 
a  two-wheeled  cart  which  could  be  tumbled 
over  or  overturned  to  deposit  tlie  manure  with 
which  it  was  laden,  from  tomber^to  &1I.] 
I,  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  A  ducking-stool  (q.v.), 

2.  A  dung-ciu-t ;  a  sort  of  low  carriage  with 
two  wheels,  used  in  farm-work.  (Drydens 
Cock  &  Fox,  251.) 

3.  A  large  willow  cage  or  rack  for  feeding 
sheep  in  the  winter,    (Prov. ) 

4.  The  cart  in  which  the  victims  of  the 
guillotine  were  carried  to  execution  in  the 
first  French  Revolution. 

"Paul  endeavoured  to  prove  hia  devotion,  Itiw 
Landry  In  The  Dead  Heart,  by  taking  another  manis 
place  upon  the  tumbril  about  to  start  for  the  guillo* 
tine," — Roferee,  May  1, 188". 

II.  Ordn. :  A  covered  cart  for  containing 
ammunition  and  tools  for  mining  and  sapping. 

tu-me-f^c'-tlon,  s.  (Low  Lat.  tumefactU>, 
from  Lat.  tumefactus^  pa.  par.  of  tume/acio^ 
to  make  tumid,  to  swell.]  [Tumefy.)  The 
act  or  process  of  swelling  or  rising  into  a 
tumour;  a  tumour,  a  swelling. 

"  The  common  signs  and  effects  of  weak  flbres,  are 

EB.1ene3s,  a  weak  pulse,    tumqfactions  In  the  wnol* 
o<iy,"~~Arbuthnot :  On  Aliments,  ch.  vL 

*  tu'-me-f!y,  v.t  &  i.    [Fr.  tumejier,  from  Lat. 

tum^acio  =  to  make  tumid,  to  f^use  to  swell  s 
tumeo  =  to  swell,  and  facio  =  to  make,] 

A.  Trans. :  To  swell ;  to  cause  to  swell  or 
become  tumid. 

"I  applied  three  small  causticks  trlaugnlar  about 

the  twmefied  Joint," —  Wiseman :  Surgery. 

B.  Intrant. :  To  swell ;  to  rise  in  a  tumoor. 

*  t9-mes'-9en9e,  s.    [Lat.  tumescent,  pr.  par. 

of  tumescOf    incept,    from  tumeo  =  to  swell,] 
The  Rtate  or  process  of  growiug  tumid ;  tume- 

fkctiou. 


tu -mid,  a.  [Lat.  tumidus,  from  tumeo  =  to 
swell ;  from  the  same  root  come  tuber^  pro* 
tuberant,  tumozir,  tumult,  &c. ;  Fr.  tumideg 
Sp.  &  Ital.  tumido.] 

1,  Being  swollen,  enlarged,  or  distended* 
swollen. 
*2.  Protuberant;  rising  above  the  leveL 

•■  Their  tops  ascend  the  sky 
Bo  high  as  Ileav  n  the  tumid  hills." 

JUatun  .•  P.  L.,  vIL  28&, 

3.  Swollen  in  sound;  pompous ;  bombastic 
turgid. 

"  ShtUl  gentle  Coleridge  pass  unnoticed  her& 
To  turgid  ode  and  tumid  stanza  dear?" 

Byron:  English  Bards  &  Scotch RetAewerB. 

t^-mid'-lt-t^,  8.  [Eng.  tumid;  -ity.]  The  qual- 
ity or  state  of  being  tumid ;  a  swollen  state, 

tu'-mid-ly.  adv.  [Eng.  tumid;  4/y.}  In  a 
tumid  manner  or  form. 

tu -mid-ness. -8.    [^r\p  tumid;  -ness."]    The 

quality  or  state  of  being  tumid  or  swollen ; 
tumidity. 

tum'-mal^,  s.     [Perhaps  a  cormpt.  of  Lat. 

tumulus  =  a  heap.] 

Mining:  A  great  quantity,  »  heap,  as  of 
waste. 

tu'-mSr,  tn'-monr,  «.  {iV.  tumewr,  fkom 
liat.  tuvwrem^  accua.  of  tumor  =  &  sweliin^ 
from  tUTiieo  =  to  swell ;  Sp.  tumor;  Itu* 
tumore.) 

L  Ordimary  Lam^uage: 

*  1,  A  swell  or  rise,  as  of  water. 

••  One  twmotir  drown'd  another,  billows  Bttom 
To  outawell  ambition,  water  air  outdrove,*^ 

Ben  Jonson  ;  JUasgues  at  OoWC 

2,  In  the  same  sense  as  IL 


late,  f^t,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  p8t, 
•or,  wore,  wolf;  work,  wh6,  son;  mute,  ciib,  ciire,  i|nite,  cur,  rule,  fiiU;  try,  Syrian,    ea,  oe  =  e;  ey  =  a;  qu  =  kw. 


tumored— tun 
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**  Oq  the  roDod  bunch  the  bloody  tumnur*  rise." 
Pope:  Bomer;  Iliad  U. 

*3.  Afifected  jromp;  bombast  in  language; 
tumid  ur  turgid  language  ur  exprcBsiuns. 

IIa£ir«r^. ;  Any  morbid  puiaeitic  grovth, 
generally,  thuugh  uot  always  attended  by 
swelliug.  TunioiB  are  primarily  divided  into 
two  classes,  tlie  firet  inuucent,  iucludiug  non- 
malignaut,  solid,  beuigu,  or  sarcomatouB,  and 
the  second  maliguaut  growihs.  Tumors  uf  the 
fii-at  type  occur  in  compaiatively  few  tissues, 
and  do  not  alter  tlie  adjacent  parts  unless 
tlio  tumor  produces  piessure  and  partial 
inflammation ;  they  have  no  tendency  to 
ulcerate  or  slough,  and,  if  extirpated  by  a 
Burgical  operalijii,  they  do  not  grow  again. 
They  vaiy  considerably  in  structure,  being 
fatty,  cellular,  fibrous,  fibroid  or  tendinous, 
encysted,  vascular,  cartilaginous,  osseous,  or 
fibru-cartilagiuous.  Fatty  and  cartilaginous 
tumors  often  reach  a  size  so  large  that  they 
weigh  many  pounds.  They  should  bo  excised 
while  yet  ihey  are  bmall.  A  tumor  of  the 
second  type,  on  the  contrary,  may  arise  in 
almost  any  part  of  tlie  body,  although  some 
parts  are  more  liable  than  others  to  attacks. 
They  tend  to  propagate  their  morbid  action  to 
the  adjacent  iians,  or,  by  means  of  the  blood, 
even  to  spots  remoto  irum  their  formative 
scat;  they  go  on  to  ulcerate  or  slough,  and, 
when  extirpated  by  surgical  operation,  grow 
again,  either  at  the  original  or  some  other 
place.  The  cancer  and  tubercle  are  leading 
types  of  malignant  tumors.  A  third  type  of 
tumor,  the  semi-malignant,  is  intermediate 
between  the  first  two,  and  includes  some  forms 
of  sarcomic  and  of  melanotic  tumor,  the 
painful  subcutaueous  tumor  or  tubeicle,  naevi, 
polypi,  &c.  Mflanosis  is  commoner  in  horses 
than  in  the  hnman  subject,  and  cliiefly  in 
white  or  gray  horses.  Varions  tumois  are 
Interthdiacic,  afTecting  the  heart,  the  lungs, 
&c.  There  are  also  tumors  of  the  brain,  of 
the  liver,  the  rectum,  &c.;  and  in  women  the 
uterus  and  the  vagina  are  specially  liable  to  be 
affected  with  tumor. 


•  tu'  -  mored,  *  tu'  -  moured,   a.     [Eng. 

tumour;  -ed.]    Distended,  swollen,  tumid. 
"  Such  an  one  seldom  unbuttons  Jils  tumored  breHbt, 
bat  when  he  Jiuds  none  to  oppoae  the  bigness  of  Lis 
looks  and  tuugue.' —Junius:  ^m  atigmaUzcd,  p.  60. 


•tu'-mor-ous,  *  tu'-monr-ous,  a.    [Eng. 

tumor :  -ous.] 

1,  Swelling,  protuberant,  swollen,  tumid. 

"To  ease  the  anguish  of  her  fumorous  ntileei!." 

Jiraylon  :  B'irom  IVarg,  ill. 

2.  Vainly  pompous,  bombastic,  tumid. 
"These  st^^lea  vary:  for  that   which    is  high   and 

lofty,  decl'irinic  excelleub  matter,  becomea  vast  aud 
tUTnoroui."'~Ben  JonsotL 

tiimp,  s.  [Welsh  ttump  =  a  round  mnss,  a 
hillock,  akin  to  Lat.  tumutus  =  &  mound,  a 
heap;  Eng.  toinb.]  A  little  hillock.  (Frov.) 
'•  Hu{;e  uncut  stones  were  .  .  .  covered  over  with 
•arth  ^JT  Buiallcr  stuues  so  hs  to  make  a  tump  or  bar. 
row."— £.  A.  i^yeemaii :  Old  Eng.  JIM.,  ch.  i. 

tump  (1),  v.t.    [Tump,  s.] 

iiort.  :  To  form  a  mass  of  cartli  or  a  hillock 
round,  as  round  a  plant :  as,  To  tump  teasel. 

tump  (2),  v.t.  [Etym.  doubtful.  Pi-ob.  Indian.] 
To  draw,  as  a  deer  or  otiier  auimal,  Jioiue  alter 
it  has  been  killed. 

tump-llne,  s.  A  head-strap  by  which  a 
porter  steadieaa  pack  carried  on  the  shoulders 
and  back. 

tiim'-tum,  s.  [Native  word.]  A  favourite 
dish  in  the  West  Indies,  made  by  beating  the 
boiled  plantain  quite  soft  in  a  wooden  mortar. 
It  is  eaten  like  a  potato-pudding,  or  made 
into  round  cakes  and  fried. 

•tu'-mu-lar,  *  tu'-mu-lar-y,  a.  [Lat. 
tumnliis'=  ai  lieap.]  Consisting  in  a  heap; 
formed  or  being  in  a  heap  or  hillock. 

*  tu'-mu-late»  v.t,  &  i.     [Lat,  tumulatns,  pa. 
par.  o['tuinulo=  to  cover  with  a  mound,  to 
bury  ;  tumulus  =  a  mound,  a  heap.] 
A,  Trans. :  To  cover  with  a  mound ;  to 

bn  V. 

Xi.  Tntrans. :  To  swell 

"  His  heart  begius  to  riiie,  and  his  pHsslous  to  tumu- 
late  and  ferment  into  a  storm." — Wil/cint:  A'atural 
Btligion,  hk.  L,  ch.  xvii, 

•tu-mu-l6s'-i-ty,  ».  [Tumulous.]  The 
quality* or  state  of  being  tumulous. 


*tu'-mn-loils,  *  tu'-mu-ldse,  a.    [Lat. 

tumulosus^  from  tumulus  — \  neap,  a  mound.] 
Full  of  mounds  or  hills.    (Baitey.) 

*tu'-miilt,  *tii-ir.^.lte.  j.  [Ft.  tvmvlte, 
fi-um  Lat.  tumnZtum,  acciu.  of  tumuitus  =  a 
restless  awelling,  a  tumult,  from  tumeo  =  to 
swell ;  Sp.,  Port.,  &  Ital.  tumulto.]    [Tumid.] 

1.  The  commotion,  disturbance,  or  agitation 
of  a  multitude,  generally  accompanied  with 
great  noise,  uproar^  aud  confusion  of  voices : 
an  uproar. 

"  The  debates  were  all  rant  and  tttmutt.''—Maoavluv  : 
nut  £ng.,  vh.  xit 

2.  Violent  commotion  or  agitation,  with 
confusion  of  sounds. 

"  What  can  be  nobler  than  the  Idea  it  givee  us  ot 
the  Suijreiiie  Being  thus  micing  a  tumult  aiiiouj;  the 
elemeiilB,  and  n-covering  them  outof  their  couf  UBion?" 
~AdUisim:  Sptictator. 

3.  Agitation  ;  strong  excitement ;  irregular 
or  confused  motion. 

"The  tumult  ot  their  minds  having  subsided,  and 
(riven  way  to  leflecllou,  they  sighed  often  and  loud."— 
Cook:  J-\r*t  Voyage,  bk.  ii.,  ch.  i, 

*tu'-inult.  v.i.  [Tumult,  «.]  To  make  a 
tumult  or  disturbance;  to  be  in  a  great  com- 
motion. 

"  Why  do  the  Gentiles  tumult,  and  the  nations 
Muse  a  viiiii  thing."  ^iUon :  ftatm  IL 

"tu'-miilt-er,  s.  [Eng.  tumult;  -er.]  One 
who  raises  or  takes  part  in  a  tumult. 

"Though  HfterwardH  he  severely  punish'd  the  tu- 
muiteis,  was  fain  at  leiiKth  lo  seek  a  dismuaiou  from 
hiu  chit-rge."— Milton:  UUt.  Eng.,  bk.  IL 

•  tu-mul'-tu-ar-i-l^,  adv.  [Eng.  tumultu- 
ai-y ;  -ly.]  In  a  tumultuary  or  disorderly 
manner ;  turhulently. 

"Arlus  behaved  himself  so  seditiously  and  tumul- 
tuarilff,  that  the  Niceiie  futhers  \}rocureu  a  tempuniry 
decree  for  his  relegatiuu." — Bp.  Taylor:  Liberty  of 
Prophesying.    (Ep.  Ded.) 

•  tu-mul'-tU-ar-i-neSS,  «.  [Eng.  tumultu- 
ary; -ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being 
tumultuary ;  disorder,  tuinultuousness,  tur- 
bulence. 

"The  tumultuarinesa  of  the  people,  or  the  fnctious. 
ness  of  (jrctbyters,  gave  occaaiou  to  iiiveut  new 
motlels."— i,'i^n  Bcuilike. 

*tU-mur-tU-ar-3^,  a.  [Ft.  tumuUuaire,  ft-om 
Lat.  tiimultuuriiis,  from  tuvtuttus  =  a.  iamixlt] 

1.  Disorderly,  turbulent. 

"  The  tiiTtiultuary  army  which  had  assembled  round 
the  basin  of  Torbay." — A/acaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch,  xvi. 

2.  Promiscuous,  confused  :  as,  a  tnimultum-y 
attack. 

3.  Restless,  agitated,  unquiet 

"I  linve  paas'd  tlie  boisteroiis  sea  and  snrelllng  Ml- 
lows  of  thiatumuUuary  life."— ^/aweH :  Letters,  uk.  iL, 
let  7a. 

*  tu-muT-tn-ate,  v.i.  [Lat.  tumultvatus^ 
pa.  par.  of '  tumvltuor,  from  tumvltus  =  a 
tumult  (q.  v.).]    To  make  or  raise  a  tumult. 

"  But  the  injury  being  once  owned  by  a  retribution, 
and  advanced  by  definuce,  like  an  umiDsing  turreut  it 
tiimutluatei,  ^rows  higher  aud  higher."— .Scuf A .-  Ser- 
mons, vol.  viii..  ser.  7. 

*  tu-mul-tu-a'-tlon,  s.  [Lat.  tumultiuitio.] 
[ToMULTUATE.]  Commotion  ;  irregular,  dis- 
orderly, or  turbulent  movement;  tumult. 

"That  in  the  sound  the  contii^unus  nlr  receives 
many  strokes  from  tlie  purtiuies  uf  the  liiiuor,  seems 
lirubable  by  the  sudden  aud  eager  tumulcuation  of  ita 
■paits."— Boyle. 

tu-mul'-tu-OUS,  o.  [Fr.  tumtiUueux,  from 
Lat.  luDiuUuosus,  fi'om  tumultus—a.  tunmlt 
(q.v.).] 

1.  Full  of  tumult,  disorder,  or  confusion  ; 
disorderly,  turbulent. 

"  A  tumultuout  cuuiicil  of  the  chief  inhabitants  was 
called."— Jlucitulay  :  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xii. 

2.  Conducted  with  tumult  or  disorder;  noisy, 
uproarious,  hoisterons. 

"The  debate  "was  sharp  and  tumultuous.'— ifaeau- 
lay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xiii. 

3.  In  disorder  or  conftifion. 

"  The  Trojans  rush  tumultuous  to  the  war," 

Pope:  Uomer;  Iliad  iv.  253. 

*4.  Agitated,  disturbed,  as  by  passion  or 
the  like. 

•*  His  dire  attempt,  which  nigh  the  birth 
Now  rolling,  boils  iu  his  tumultuous  breAst." 

Milton :  P.  L.,  iv.  16. 
5.  Turbulent,  violent. 

"Furiously  running  in  upon  him  with  tumuXttinus 
speech,  he  violently  caiitfht  from  his  head  hia  rich  cap 
of  fiables."— JTrtoKoa;  Uial.  Turket. 

*  tumultuous-petitioning,  s. 

Law:  The  offence  of  stirring  up  tumult  or 
riot  under  the  pretence  of  petitioning,  as  was 
considered  to  be  done  at  the  opening  of  the 


Parliament  of  1640.    By  13  Car.  II.,  i.  fi.  It  to 

enacted  that  no  petition  to  the  House  of 
Parliament  for  any  alteration  in  Ohurch  or 
State  shall  be  signed  by  above  twenty  per- 
sons, unless  the  matter  thereof  be  approved 
by  three  justices  of  the  peace,  by  the  m^Jor 
part  of  the  grand  jury  (sixteen  men)  in  the 
country,  and  in  Lontlon  by  the  Lord  Mayor, 
Aldermen,  and  Common  Council,  and  that  no 
petition  shall  be  presented  by  more  thaii  ten 
persons  at  a  time.  The  penalty  was  not  to 
exceed  £100  fine,  or  three  months'  imprison- 
ment. By  1  Will.  &  Maiy,  ii.  2,  it  was  declared 
that  the  subject  has  a  riglit  to  petition,  and 
that  commitments  and  pi-osecutions  for  such 
petitioning  are  illegal.  Since  then  there  has 
been  no  barrier  in  the  way  of  sending  to  the 
Legislature  petitions  with  as  many  signatures 
as  can  be  obtained.  {EnglinJi.) 

tu-mul'-tu-oiis-ly,  adv.     [Eng.  tumultuous; 
-ly.]    In  a*  tumultuous,  disorderly,  or  turbu- 
lent manner  ;  with  tunml^  and  disorder. 
*'  [They]  tread  tumultuoualy  their  mystic  dance." 
Pitt :  CalUmachut  to  JupUor. 

tu-mul'-tn-oiis-ness,  s.  [Eng.  tumultuous; 
'•ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  tumuU 
tuous ;  tumult,  disorder,  turbulence. 

"Thla  is  euough,  I  hope,  to  make  you  keep  dotrnthii 
bollin;;  and  tumuli uousne\s  of  the  soul,  leat  it  inaktt 
you  either  a  prey,  or  else  companions  for  devils."— 
Bammond:  Works,  iv,  6li. 

tu'-mu-liis  (pi.  tu'-mu-li),  «.  [Lat=a 
moun(i,  a  heap.] 

Anthrop. :  A  mound  raised  over  a  tomb,  or, 
more  rarely,  as  a  memorial  of  some  iierson  or 
event.  Tumuli  are  found  in  large  numbers  in 
all  parts  of  the  world.  Many  date  from  pro- 
historic  times,  and  tliey  are  mentioned  in  the 
eai-liest  writings  of  the  Imumn  race.  In  the 
Bible  three  instances  of  this  mode  of  burial 
occur  (Josh.  vii.  26,  viii.  29  ;  2  Sam,  xviii,  17) ; 
a  tumulus  was  raised  over  Patroclus  (II.  xxiii- 
255),  and  Dercennus,  King  of  Latium  (j^n.  xi. 
850)  was  interred  in  a  similar  manner,  there 
being  no  authority  in  the  poem  fur  tlie 
**  marble  tomb"  in  which  Dryden  makes  him 
lie.  This  metliod  of  interment  continued  down 
to  historical  periods,  and  is  still  practised 
amoit^;  savage  laces.  Not  improbubly  some 
traces  of  it  linger  in  civilized  communities  in 
the  practice  of  throwing  earth  upon  the  coifin 
at  a  funeral.  In  size  tumuli  vary  greatly,  the 
laiger  probably  marking  the  graves  of  chiefs 
or  persons  of  distinction.  Tumuli  are  very 
numerous  in  the  United  States,  the  work  of 
the  former  people  called  the  Mound  Builders, 
and  probably  to  some  extent  of  modern 
Indians.  Some  of  these  mounds  are  very  largq, 
the  larger  ones  being  probably  intended  for 
other  purposes  than  burial.  The  largest  of 
these  is  at  Cahokia,  Illinois.  It  is  9U  feet 
high  and  measures  700  by  500  feet  at  base.  At 
Upsala,  in  Sweden,  there  are  three  large  and 
high  tumuli  close  together,  popularly  sup- 
posed to  be  the  burial-jdaces  of  Odin,  Thor, 
and  Freya.  Most  of  the  tunmli  in  Scandi- 
navia, wliere  they  are  extremely  numerous, 
consist  of  large  mounds,  in  which  there  is  a 
passage  leading  into  a  central  chamber,  round 
the  sides  of  which  are  placed  the  bodies  of 
the  dead.  These  tumuli  closely  resemble  the 
dwelling-houses  of  Arctic  people,  such  as  the 
Esquimaux.  In  England  there  is  very  rarely 
any  chamber,  the  mound  being  raised  over  a 
simple  stone  vault  or  chest.  Inside  the 
chambers  or  vaults  are  found  the  bones  or 
ashes  of  the  dead,  or,  possibly,  of  the  victims 
of  funeral  sacrilice  {Horn. :  II.  xxiii.  175,  Paus., 
iv.  2,  Herod.,  iv.  71,  Cces. :  de  Bello  Gal,  iv.  19), 
together  with  stone  or  bronze  implenients, 
pottery,  ornaments,  and  bones  of  animals, 
probably  the  relics  of  burial  feasts.  The  de- 
termination of  the  age  uf  tumuli  is  a  very 
difficult  problem  ;  as  ageneial  rule,  where  the 
boflies  have  been  buried  in  a  sitting  or  co:i- 
tracted  position,  the  tumulus  belongs  to  the 
Neolithic  Age  ;  where  the  body  has  been  cre- 
mated, to  the  Bronze  Age ;  and  where  thu  body 
is  in  an  extended  position,  to  the  Iron  Age, 

tiin,  "*  tonne,  ^  tunne,  5.  [A.S.  tunne  =  a 
barrel;  Sw.  &  Icel.  tunna;  Dan.  to  tide ;  Ger. 
tonne  =  a  cask  ;  Low  Lat.  ttmna,  toiina  ;  Fr. 
tonneau ;  Gael,  tumia;  Irish  tujina,  tontia; 
Wei.  tynell.  ^Ton  and  tun  are  doublets.] 
I.  Ordinary  Laiiguage : 
1.  A  name  originally  applied  to  all  large 
casks  or  similar  vessels  for  containing  liquids 
or  the  like. 

"  And  ever  sith  hath  so  the  tappe  yronne. 
Til  that  almost  all  empty  is  the  tonne." 

Chaucer :  C.  T.,  8,(»l. 


Il6il,  b^;  pS^t,  j6^l;  cat,  ^eU,  chorus,  (bin,  lienQh;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a^;  expect,  Xenophon,  e^ist.    ph  =  1 

:  shus.    -We,  -die,  &c.  =  ^rl,  d^U 


^lan, -tSan  =  Shan,   -tion, -siou=:  shun; -tion, -sion  =  zhun.   -cious, -tious, -flious  = 
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tun— Tungusic 


2.  Hence,  a  certain  measure  or  quantity, 
such  as  might  be  contained  in  such  a  vessel, 
as  the  old  Enj^lisli  tun  of  wine,  which  con- 
tained four  h(»gshead3  or  252  gallons.  All 
higher  measures  than  tlie  gallon  are  now 
illegal  in  Britain.  The  Great  Tun  of  Heiilel- 
berg.  constructed  in  1751,  is  capable  of  con- 
taining 800  hogsheads,  or  2S3.200  bottles,  but 
it  ha-s  not  been  used  since  1769. 

*  3.  A  ton  weight  of  2,240  pounds. 

4.  A  certain  quantity  of  timber,  consisting 
of  forty  solid  feet  if  round,  or  fifty-four  feet  if 
square. 

*  5.  A  large  quantity. 

"  Draw  tun»  of  blood  out  of  thy  ooniitrr'a  breast.' 
Shakea/i.  :  Coriolanut,  iv.  L 

6.  The  fermenting  vat  of  a  brewery. 

*  7.  A  drunkard. 

*  8.  A  flue  ;  a  shaft  of  a  chimney. 

*■  My  uewe  hous  with  the  iij  tunnj/»  of  chlmneTa."— 
Surp  IViil^,  p.  20. 

II.  ZooL:  A  popular  name  sometimes  applied 
to  the  shells  of  the  genus  Dolium,  from  their 
shape. 

*  tun-bellied,  «.  Having  a  largo,  pro- 
tuberant belly. 

tun-belly,  &  A  large,  protuberant  belly, 
like  a  tun. 


*  tun-disb,  s.    A  funnel. 

"Filling  IV  bottle  with  a  fun-dis^" — ShakeMp. :  JlfBO- 
eure/or  Measure,  iiL  2. 

tun,  v.t.     (Tun,  s.]    To  put  into  a  tun  or  cask. 

"If  iu  tlie  must,  or  woit,  while  it  worketh,  before 
It  be  tunned,  tlio  bun-ai;e  stay  a  time,  iiuti  be  otteu 
changed  with  fresh,  it  will  make  a  Bovtreigu  dtiuk 
for  mehuicboly."— ^ucon. 

Cun'-a-ble,  tune'-a-ble,  t*.  [Eng.  turn; 
•able!] 

1.  Capable  of  being  put  In  tune  or  made 
harmonious. 

2.  Harmonious,  musical,  cheerful,  nielodioua. 

"  The  breeze,  that  iiiunnura  through  yon  caues, 
EncLiauta  the  eui  with  (unable  delight." 

Grainger  :  Sugar-Cane,  ilL 

*tun''a-ble-ness,  s.  [Eng.  tuimble;  -iiess.\ 
The  quality  or  stiite  of  being  tunable ;  har- 
mony ;  harmoniousness ;  melodiousness. 

*tun'-a-bly,  adv.  [Eng.  tunaU}e):  -ly.]  In  a 
tunable  manner;  harmoniously,  melodiously. 


Tiin' -bridge,  s.  [See  def.]  The  name  of  a 
town  in  Kent,  England. 

Tunbridge-ware,  a.  A  kind  of  small 
cabinet  work,  covered  with  a  peculiar  veneer 
made  by  glueing  together  long  strips  of  dif- 
ferent coloured  woods  into  a  solid  mass  longi- 
tufliually  from  which  slices  are  taken  hori- 
aontally. 

Tunbridge  Wells  sand,  s. 

Geol. :  The  uppermost  beds  of  the  Hastings 
sand.  Tliey  are  from  160  to  380  feet  thick, 
and  may  be  divided  into  an  Upper  and  Lower 
Timbridge  Wells  sand,  the  latter  associated 
with  Cuckfield  clay.  They  are  separated  by 
a  c'.ay  called  the  Grinstead  clay,  which  is  of 
fluviomarine  origin.    (EUieridge.) 

tund'-ing,  s.  [Lat.  tu-ndo  =  to  beat.]  A  word 
used  in  Winchester  college  to  describe  a  pun- 
ishment there  administered  by  senior  pupils 
termed  praefects  ()r  praepostors,  and  consisting 
of  a  flogging  administered  between  the  shoul- 
ders with  a  ground  ash.  When  any  grave 
oflence  had  been  committed  the  punishment 
was  public. 

"The  public  tundings  were  almost  always  fairly 
conducted,  being  geiientJly  adequate  but  uot  exoea- 
Hive." — Sclioot-tife  at  Winchester  CoUege. 

tiiTi'-dra,  s.  [Russ.]  A  term  applied  to  the 
immense  stretches  of  flat,  boggy  country,  ex- 
tending through  the  noi-thern  part  of  Siberia 
and  part  of  Russia,  where  vegetation  takes  an 
arctic  character,  consisting  in  large  measure 
of  mosses  and  lichens.  They  are  frozen  the 
greater  part  of  the  year. 

tune,  s.     [Fr,  ton  =a  tune  or  sound,  from  Lat. 
tonum,  accus.  of  tonus  =  a,  soGud,  from  Gr. 
tocos  (tonos)  =a  tone  (q.v.).] 
L  Ordiimry  Language : 
*  1.  A  sound,  a  tone. 
**  If  or  are  mine  ears  with  thy  toDFme'B  rutu  delighted." 
Shaketp. :  Sonnet  L 


2.  In  the  same  sense  as  IL  1. 

2.  Correct  or  just  intonation  in  singing  or 
playing ;  the  condition  or  quality  of  producing 
or  of  being  able  to  produce  tones  in  unison, 
harmony,  or  due  relation  with  others ;  the 
normal  ailjustnient  of  the  parts  of  a  niusiciil 
instrument,  so  as  to  produce  its  tones  in 
cori-ect  key-relationship,  or  in  harmony  or 
concert  with  other  instruments. 

"  Out  of  tune,  out  of  tune  on  the  string" 

Skakeaii.  :  Two  tJantlemen,  iv.  2. 

4.  Hence,  harmony,  concord. 

"  A  continual  parllauieut  I  thought  would  but  keep 
the  conimou  weal  in  Cutis,  by  pi-eserving  laws  iu  their 
due  exevutiuu  luid  vigour."— /Ljfij/  Charles, 

5.  Frame  of  mind;  mood  ;  temper,  for  the 
time  being ;  hence,  to  be  in  tttne  =  to  be  in  the 
right  disposition,  mood,  or  temper. 

"It  is  uot  the  walking  merely,  it  ts  keeping  yourself 
in  tutie  tor  a  walk.'  —Burrou^iht :  Pcpacton,  p.  24a 

II.  Tedmically : 

1,  Music :  A  rhythmical  melodious  succes- 
sion or  series  of  musical  tones  pi'oduced  by 
one  voice  or  instrument,  or  liy  several  voices 
or  instiuments  in  unison  ;  an  air;  a  melody. 
The  term,  however,  is  SDmetimes  used  to  in- 
clude both  the  air  and  the  combined  parts  (as 
alto,  tenor,  bass)  with  which  it  is  harmonized. 

"  That  I  might  slug  it  to  a  tune. ' 

makeap. :  Two  Qentlemwt,  1.  2. 

2.  Phrenol. :  An  organ  situated  above  the 
outer  part  of  the  eyebrow.  When  well  de- 
veloped it  enlarges  the  lower  and  lateral  ])art 
of  the  forehead.  It  is  supposed  to  enable  one 
to  appreciate  the  relations  of  sounds  which 
are  heard  by  the  ear.  Called  more  rarely  the 
organ  of  Melody. 

IT  To  tilt  tune  of:  To  the  sum  or  amount  of. 
(CoUoq.) 

tune,  v.t.  &  i,    [Tune,  «.] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  put  into  such  a  state  as  to  produce 
the  proper  sounds  ;  to  cause  to  be  in  tune. 

"  To  tune  his  lute,  or,  it  he  wllld  it  more, 
Ou  tomea  of  other  times  and  tongues  to  pore." 
Byron :  Lara,  t  21. 

2.  To  sing  with  melody  or  harmony ;  to 
sing  or  play  harmoniously. 

"  The  little  birds  that  tune  their  morning's  Joy." 
Shakesp. :  Rape  of  Lucreve,  1,107. 

3.  To  give  a  special  tone  or  cliaracter  to ;  to 
attune.    {Spciiser :  F.  Q.,  VI.  x.  7.) 

*  i.  To  put  into  a  state  proper  for  any  pur- 
pose, or  adapted  to  produce  a  particular 
effect ;  to  accommodate. 

"  Had  even  tuned  his  bounty  to  sing  happiness  to 
blm."—lihakeap.  :  All's  Well.  Iv.  i. 

*  B.  Intransitive: 

1,  To  form  melodious  or  harmonious  sounds. 

*'  Whilst  tuning  to  the  water's  fall, 
The  small  birds  sang  to  her.'* 

Drayton :  Ct/nthia. 

2.  To  utter  inarticulate  musical  sounds 
with  the  voice ;  to  sing  without  using  words ; 
to  hum  a  tune. 

tune'-a-ble,  t*.    [Tunable.] 

tuned,  a.    [Eng.  t-wn^e);  -ed.']    Having  a  tune 
or  tone.   (Usually  with  a  ctualifying  adjective.) 
"  Mean-time  the  shrill  tun'd  bell  .  .  . 
Tinkles  far  off."  Warton:  Ads  &  Alcj/on. 

tune'-fuU  *  tune'-fiill,  a.  [Eng.  tuTie;  -Jull.} 
Harmonious,  nielodions,  musical. 

•'  [T]  even  to  myself  never  seemed 
Bo  tan^fut  a  poet  before." 

Cotoper:  CathaHna. 

tune'-ful-l^,  adv.  [Eng.  tuneful;  -ly.]  In  a 
tuneful,  melodious,  or  harmonious  manner; 
melodiously,  musically. 

"The  praises  of  God  tun^uUi/  performed.*— ^(ter- 
burj/ :  Sermons,  vol,  iv.,  ser.  ». 

tune'-fliil-ness,  9.  [Eng.  tvn^l ; -Tiess.)  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  tuneful ;  melodious- 
ness. 

tune-less,  *tnne-lesse,  a.  [Eng.  tune; 
-less.) 

1.  Unmusical,  inharmonious.  (Scott :  RoTceby, 
i.4.) 

2.  Not  employed  in  making  music;   not 

giving  out  musical  sounds. 

"  In  hand  my  ttutelesM  harp  I  take.* 

Spenser  :  Sonnet  41. 

3.  Not  expressed  rhythmically  or  music- 
ally ;  unexpressed ;  silent ;  without  voice  or 
ut^rance. 

tun'-er,  *.  [Eng,  tun(e),  v. ;  -er.]  One  who 
tunes;  specif.,  one  whose  occupation  is  to 
tune  musical  instruments. 


tiing,  »■    [Native  name.]    (See  compoand.) 
tung-oil,  8. 

Chem. :  A  slightly  acrid  oil  expressed  froim 
the  nuts  of  various  species  of  Klaeococca,  ft 
native  of  Japan.  In  Japan  it  is  used  as  an 
article  of  food;  in  China  for  painting  boats, 
furniture,  &c.,  and  in  the  Mauritius  for  burn- 
ing. 

*  tun-greve,  «.    [A.S.  tun  =  a  town,  and  grive 
=  a  reeve.]    A  town  reeve,  or  bailiff.    (CoweL) 

tungs'-tate,  s.    [Eng.  tungst(ic);  -aie.] 

Chem.  :  A  salt  of  tungstic  acid. 

^  Tungstato  of  iron,  tungstate  of  iron  and 
manganese  =  Wolfram ;  tungstate  of  lead  = 
Stolzite ;  tungstate  of  lime  =^Sckeelite. 

tiing'-sten,  s.    [Sw.  tungsten  =  \\cz.yy  stons; 
Ger.  schwersteinJ 

1.  Chmi. :  Wolfram.  Ahexad  metallic  ele- 
ment, symb.,  W;  at.  wt.,  184;  sp.  gr.  17'4; 
found  as  ferrous  tungstate  in  the  mineral  wolf- 
ram, and  obtained  as  a  dark-gray  powder  by 
strongly  heating  tungstic  oxide  in  a  stream  of 
hydrogen.  It  is  a  white,  nearly  infusible 
metal,  very  hard  and  brittle,  unaffected  by 
air  or  by  water  at  the  ordinary  temperature, 
insoluble  in  hydrochloric  and  dilute  sulphuric 
acids,  but  oxidized  by  concentrated  sulphuric 
acid,  and  by  nitric-acid.  It  forms  two  classes 
of  conipnnnds,  in  which  it  is  quadrivalent  and 
sexvalent  respectively. 

2.  MUi.  :  The  same  as  Scheelite  (q.T.)L 
tungsten-methyl,  s. 

Chem. :  W(CH3)4.  Obtiined  by  heating  a 
mixture  of  tungsten  and  methylic  iodide  at 
240°  in  a  sealed  tube  for  several  days.  lb 
crystallizes  in  colourless  tables,  melting  at 
110^ 


tung-sten'-ic,  u. 

Tungstic  (q.v.). 


[Eng.    tungsten;    -fc,J 


tung'-stic,  a.  [Eng.  tungstien);  -ic.]  Conr 
tamed  in  or  derived  from  tungsten  (q.v.). 

tungstlc-acid,  s. 

1.  C/iem.  ;  H20'W03.  Prepared  by  digesting 
native  calcium  tungstate  in.  nitric  or  hydro- 
chloric acid,  and  washing  out  the  soluble 
calcium  salt  with  water.  It  is  of  a  straw- 
yellow  colour,  is  insoluble  in  water  and  acida, 
but  dissolves  readily  in  solutions  of  the  fixed 
alkalis  and  in  ammonia. 

2.  Min. :  [Tunostite]. 
tungstic-chloride,  ». 

Chem. :  WClg.  Hexchloride  of  tun^ten. 
Produced  by  heating  a  mixture  of  tungatio 
oxide  and  charcoal  in  a  current  of  chlorine. 
It  forms  dark  violet  scales,  having  a  bluish 
metallic  iridescence.  Its  vapour  has  a  reddish- 
brown  colour. 

tnngstic-dichloride,  s. 

Chem. :  WClg.  Obtained  by  heating  tiingstio  - 
chloride  in  liydrogen  gas.    It  is  a  loose,  gray 
powder,    destitute   of   crystalline  structure, 
and  readily  decomposed  by  water. 

tungstic-ochre,  s.    [Tungstite.] 

tungstic-oxide,  a. 

Chem. :  WO3.  Trioxide  of  tungsten.  A 
yellow  powder  obtained  by  dissolving  tungstic 
acid  in  ammonia,  evapomting  to  dryness,  and 
heating  in  contact  with  air.  It  is  insoluble 
in  most  acids,  but  soluble  in  alkalis. 

tiing'-stite,  s.  [Sw.  tungst(en)  =  heavy  stone ; 
suir.  -ite  (Min.).j 

Min. :  A  mineral  occurring  mostly  as  an 
earthy  encrustation,  but  lias  been  found  in 
distinct  cubic  crystals  at  St.  Leonard,  near 
Limoges,  France.  Colour,  bright  yellow  o« 
yellowish -green.  Compos.:  oxygen,  20*7  ; 
tungsten,  79-3  =  100,  with  the  formula  WOs. 
Called  also  Tungstic  acid  and  Tungstic  ochre. 

tung[-stoiis,  a.  [Eng.  iungst(en) ; -oua.]  Per- 
taining to  tungsten. 

tungstous-oxide,  s. 

Chem. :  WO2.  Dioxide  of  tungsten.  A 
brown  powder  produced  by  exposing  tungstic 
oxide  to  hydrogen  at  a  temperature  not  ex- 
ceeding dull-redness.  It  is  insoluble  in  water 
and  acids,  and,  when  heated  in  the  air,  takes 
flre,  being  reconverted  into  tungstic  oxide. 

Tiin-gus'-ic,  a.  (Turanian  native  name.]  A 
term  apjilied  to  a  group  of  Turanian  tongues 
spoken  by  tribes  in  the  north-east  of  Asia. 


&te,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  f^,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot, 
or,  wore,  wol^  work,  whd,  son ;  mute,  ciib,  ciire,  ^piite,  cur,  riile.  Poll ;  try,  S j^rlan,    as,  ce  =  e ;  ey  =  a ;  qu  =  kw. 


tunhoof— tunnel 
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The  most  prominent  dialect  is  the  Mancliu, 
spoken  by  the  tribes  who  conquered  China  in 
1644.  These  tongues  are  of  a  very  low  grade 
of  development,  having  no  vyrb,  and  possess- 
ing no  distinction  of  nurabei'  and  person  in 
their  predicative  words. 

tun'~hoof»  •  tun-hove,  s.  [Btym.  doubtful.] 

Bot. :  NejKta  Glechoma.     [Alehoof.] 

tu'-nic,  *tu'-iiick,  s.    [Lat.  tunica  =  an 
nnder-garment  worn  by  both  sexes ;   Fr.  tu- 
nvjue;  A.S.  tunice,  tunece  ;  Sp.  &  Port,  tunica; 
Ital.  tonica,  tunica.] 
L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  In  the  same  sense  as  II.  8. 

2.  A  kind  of  loose  garment  formerly  worn 
by  botli  sexes  of  all  ages,  now  only  worn  by 
women  and  boys.  It  is  drawn  in  at  the  waist, 
and  does  not  reach  much  below  it 

3.  A  military  coat 
n,  Teckntcally : 

1.  Anat. :  A  membrane  which  covers  some 
part  or  organ,  as,  tlie  abdominal  tunic,  the 

•tunics  of  the  stomach,  the  eye,  &c. 

2.  Bot :  A  coat ;  any  loose  membranous 
skin  not  formed  from  epidermis,  spec : 

(1)  The  outer  covering  of  one  kind  of  bulb. 
(Tunic ATED  Bulb.] 

(2)  The  outer  and  inner  integuments  of  a 
seRd,  the  former  called  the  external  and  the 
latter  the  internal  tunic. 

"Tlielrfniit  is  locked  up  all  winter  In  their  gems, 
and  well  fenced  with  ne:kt  aud  close  euntcJk8.''—^rAam.' 
Pliysico-Theology.    [Todd.) 

3.  Class.  Antiq. :  A  very  ancient  form  of 
garment  in  constant  use  among  the  Greeks 
[Chiton],  and  ultimately  adopted  by  the 
Romans.  The  Roman  tunic  was  a  sort  of 
shirt  worn  under  the  toga, 
and  buckled  round  the  waist 
by  a  girdle.  It  reached  an 
inch  or  two  below  the  knees, 
and  the  sleeves  were  so  short 
that  they  merely  covered  the 
shoulders ;  for  although 
tuni&s  hanging  down  to 
the  ancles  ((u ti icce  to- 
iares),  and  with  sleeves  ex- 
tending to  the  wrists  and 
terminating  in  fringes  {tunv- 
catce  manicatce  et  fimbriatce) 
were  not  unknown  towards 
the  close  of  the  republic, 
they  were  always  regarded 
as  indications  of  effeminate 
foppery.  Senators  alone  had 
the  right  of  wearing  a  tunic 
with  a  broad,  vertical  stripe  tunic. 

of   purple  (latiis    clavus)    in 
front,  the  garment  being  hence  called  tunica 
laticlavia  while  the  tunic  of  the  Equites  was 
distinguished  by  a  narrow  stripe,  and  hence 
called  tunica  angusticlavia. 
"  To  biin  aeveu  talents  of  pure  ore  I  told 
Twelve  cloaJu,  twelve  vesta,  twelve  tunict  stiff  with 
gold."  Pops  :  Bomer :  Odyney  xxiv.  32L 

4.  Eccles. :  The  same  as  Tunicle,  2  (q.v.). 

5.  Mil.  ArUiq. :  A  military  surcoat;  the 
garment  worn  by  a  knight  over  his  armour. 

6.  ZooL  ;  Two  integuments,  the  external 
and  the  internal  tunic,  covering  the  Tunicata, 
the  former  is  generally  coriaceous  or  cartila- 
ginous, and  called  also  the  test ;  tiie  latter  Ja 
of   muscular 

Bbres.  [Tuni-  A, 

CATA.] 

fcu'-nic-ar-^, 

8.  [Lat.  tuni- 
ca :=  a.  tunic ; 
Eng.  suff. 
-ary.] 

ZooL  :  Any 
individual  of 
the  Tunicata 
(q.v.). 

tn-ni-ca'-ta, 

a.  pi.  [Neut 
pi.  of  Lat. 
tunitatus,  pa, 
par.  of  tunica 
=  to  clothe 
with  a  tunic 
(q.v.).] 

Zool. :  Sea-squirts  ;  a  group  of  animals  now 
usually  made  a  sub-kingdom,  with  one  class, 
Ascidioida,  containing  three  sub-orders,  or 
femilies,  of  which  Ascidia,  Salpa,  and  Fyro- 
soma  are  the  types.     They  are  all  marine,  and 


A.   LOKOITlTDIIfAlH  B.   TRAKtIVEBSB, 
SECTION  OP  A  TUNICATE. 

•  Atrial  or  Excurrent  chamber;  b 
Branchial  sac  ;  17  etlJ-Bllts;  »  Sto- 
mach ;  ^  Test ;  t  Muscular  coat  or 
mautle.  The  arrows  Indicate  the 
direction  of  the  currents. 


are  protected  by  a  leathery  elastic  integument, 
or  tunic,  which  takes  the  place  of  a  shell. 
None  attains  a  lorigth  of  more  tl.an  a  few  inches, 
and  some  are  mniute  and  almost  microscopic. 
They  have  no  distinct  head,  and  no  separate 
organs  of  prehension  or  locomotion.  They 
possess  an  alimentary  canal  suspended  within 
the  integument ;  tlie  mouth  opens  into  a  large 
chamber  whicli  usually  occupies  the  greater 
part  of  the  cavity  of  the  mantle,  and  which  is 
known  as  the  respiratory  sac,  or  brancliijil 
sac,  its  walls  are  perforated  by  numerous 
,  apei-tures.  This  sac  opens  into  the  oesophagus, 
which  is  followed  by  the  stomach  and  intes- 
tine coiled  upon  itself,  and  terminating  in  the 
cloaca,  which  opens  near  to  the  mouth.  The 
heart  consists  of  a  simple  contractile  tube, 
open  at  both  ends.  The  nervous  system  con- 
sists of  a  single  ganglion,  situated  at  one  side 
of  the  mouth.  All  the  Tunicata  are  free  dur- 
ing the  earliei-  portiou  of  their  existence  ;  at  a 
later  period  most  are  fixed  ;  some  are  simple, 
wliile  others  present  various  degrees  of  com- 
bination ;  and,  with  few  exceptions,  the  sexes 
are  combined  in  a  single  individual.  They 
form  a  connecting  link  between  the  Vertebrata 
and  the  Invertebrata,  from  the  fact  that  many 
of  them  in  the  larval  state  are  furnished  witli 
a  notochoid.  which  atrophies  in  the  adult. 
Ray  Lankester  (Dfi(^e7iera(ion,  p.  41)  considers 
them  "degenerate  vertebrata,  standing  in  the 
same  relation  to  fishes,  frogs,  and  men,  as  do 
the  barnacles  to  shrimps,  crabs,  and  lobsters." 

tU'-ni-cate,  s.  &  a.    [Tunicata.] 

A.  As  subst.  :  Any  individual  of  the  order 
Tunicata. 

B.  As  adj. :  The  same  as  Tunicated  (q.v.). 
tu'-ni-cat-ed.  u,.    [Tunicata.] 

Bot.  tft  ZooL :  Having  n.  tunic  or  coat ; 
covered  with  a  tunic. 

tunicate  d-bulb,  s. 

Bot. :  A  bulb  of  which 
the  outer  scales  are  thin 
and  memhranous,  and 
cohere  in  the  form  of  a 
distinct  covering,  as  in 
the  hyacinth  and  onion. 

tu'-ni-9iii,  s.    [Lat  tunlr 
c(a)  =  an  under  gannent ; 

Outf.  -1)1.] 

CJiem.  :  CfiHioOg.  A 
substance  extracted  from 
the  mantle  of  the  Ascidia 
by  successive  treatment 
with  water,  alcohol,  ether,  acids,  and  alkalis. 
It  is  a  colourless  mass,  and  exhibits  most  of 
the  characteristics  of  cellulose. 

tun'-i-Cle,  s.     [O.  Fr.,   from  Lat.   tunicula, 
dimin.  from  tunica  =  a  tunic  (q.v.).  ] 

1.  A  small  and  delicate  natural  covering ;  a 
fine  integument. 

"The  said  medicine  likewise  Is  good  for  to  extend 
and  dilate  the  tunidet  tliat  make  the  hall  or  ap[Ue  of 
the  eye."—/*.  Holland:  PUnie,  hk.  xxv.,  ch.  xiii. 

2.  Eccles. :  A  close-fitting  vestment  formerly 
worn  by  deacons,  now  worn  by  bishops  under 
the  dalmatic,  and  by  sub-deacons.  It  is  not 
so  long  as  a  dalmatic  and  has  narrower  sleeves. 
Sometimes  called  a  tunic. 

tun'-ihSf  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.     [Tune,  v.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  &particlp.  adj. :  (Seo 
the  verb). 

C.  As  subst. :  The  ai-t  or  operation  of  adjust- 
ing a  musical  instrument  so  that  the  various 
sounds  may  be  all  at  due  intervals,  and  the 
scale  of  the  instrument  brought  into  as  correct 
a  state  as  possible. 

tuning-fork,  a. 

Music :  An  instrument  of  steel,  consisting 
of  two  prongs  branching  from  a  short  handle, 
which,  when  set  in  vibration,  gives  a  musical 
note.  It  was  invented  by  John  Shore,  Royal 
Trumpeter,  in  ISll.  Though  the  pitch  of 
forks  varies  slightly  with  changes  of  tempera- 
ture, or  by  rust,  &c.,  they  are  the  moat  accu- 
rate means  of  determining  pitch.  They  are 
capable  of  being  made  of  any  pitch  within 
certain  limits,  but  those  most  commonly  used 
are  the  notes  A  and  C,  giving  the  sounds  re- 
presented by  the  second  and  third  spaces  in 
the  treble  stave.  The  vibration-number  of 
the  note  C  varias  from  518  (Freneli  diapason- 
normal)  and  528  (Scheibler-medium)  to  540 
and  644  (Philharmonic). 

tuning-hammer,  tuning-key,  s. 

Mitsic :  An  instrument  consisting  of  a  shank 


tunicated  bulb 
and  section. 


of  metal  with  a  cross-handle  of  wood  or 
metal.  The  end  of  it  is  hollowed  so  a.s  to  fit 
on  the  ends  of  the  tuning-pins  of  pianofoi-tea, 
harps,  &c.,  and  by  it  these  instruments  are 
tuned  by  increasing  or  decreasing  the  tension 
of  the  strings.  Called  also  a  wrench  or 
wrest. 

tuning-pin,  b. 

Music:  A  movable  pin,  around  the  upper 
end  of  which  the  string  of  a  pianoforte,  harp, 
&c.,  is  twisted,  the  other  end  of  the  string 
passing  round  a  fixed  pin.  The  instrument  is 
tuned  by  turning  the  tuning-pina  -wiih  a 
tuning-hammer. 

Tu-nis'-i-g,n,  u.  &  s.    [See  def.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Of  or  pertaining  to  Tunis,  % 
town  and  state  in  North  Africa,  or  its  in- 
habitan  ts. 

B.  As  subst. :  A  native  or  inhabitant  <3€ 
Tunis. 

tiin'-ker,  s.    [Ger.  tunlcen  =  to  dip.] 

Church  Hist. :  Another  form  of  the  word 
Dunker.     [DuNTiERS.] 

tiin'-nage  (ag  as  ig),  3.    [Tonnaqe.) 

^  Tunnage  &  poundage : 

Hist.  :  Duties  on  every  tun  of  wine  and 
pound  of  goods  either  imported  into  or  ex- 
ported from  England.  They  began  about  a.d. 
1348,  and  were  equivalent  to  the  present  cus- 
toms. Tiiey  were  granted  for  life  to  several  ' 
kings,  beginning  with  Edward  IV.  It  w.is  one 
grave  cause  of  the  quarrel  between  Charles  I. 
and  his  subjects  that  in  1628  he  levied  tunnage 
and  poundage  by  his  own  arbitrary  autliority. 
They  were  abolished  by  27  Geo.  III.  c.  13, 
passed  in  1787. 

tun'-nel,  *  tun-nell.  s.    [O.  Fr.  tonnel  (Fr. 
ton^uau)  =  a  tun,  a  cask,  dimiii.  from  tonne  ^ 
a  tun  (q.v.) ;  cf.  Fr.  tonnelle  =  a  lound -topped 
ai'bour,  an  alley  with  arched  top.] 
I.  Ordinary  Language  : 
1.  A  cask  or  similar  vesseL 
*  2.  A  funnel  (q.v.). 

"In  the  midst  of  comiilication  and  intricacy.  ■■ 
evident  and  ceitain,  as  la  the  ai>|jaratus  o(  cocks, 
l)i|je&,  tunnels,  fur  transferring  the  dclcr  from  one 
vessel  to  another. "—/"aie^/;  Nat.  Theol.,  ch.  xv. 

3.  The  shaft  of  a  chimney ;  a  flue,  a 
chimney. 

"  One  great  chiinDey,  whose  long  tunnel  theuce 
The  fiuioak  forth  threw.''     Spenier:  F.  (2-.  II.  ix.  lA. 

4.  A  tunnel-net  (q.v.). 
IL  Technically : 

1.  Engin. :  A  horizontal  or  slightly  inclined 
gallery  beneath  the  surface  of  the  ground ; 
generally  used  for  an  aqueduct  or  for  the 
passage  of  a  railway,  roadway,  or  canal.  In 
the  construction  of  railroads  it  is  frequently 
necessary  to  pierce  the  hills,  so  as  to  preserve 
a  line  of  road  as  nearly  level  as  practicable. 
The  method  of  proceeding  with  tunnelling 
depends  mainly  upon  the  kind  of  material 
to  be  excavated.  This  having  been  generally 
ascertained  by  borings  and  trial  shafts,  the 
work  is  commenced  by  sinking  the  working 
shafts,  which  must  be  sufficiently  capacious 
to  admit  readily  of  lowering  men  and  mate- 
rials, raising  the  material  excavated,  fixing 
pumps,  and  also  for  stiirting  the  heading  of 
the  intended  tunnel  when  the  required  depth 
is  reached.  Besides  the  trial  and  working 
sliafts,  air-shafts  are  sunk  for  the  purpose  of 
eflFectiiig  ventilation  in  the  works  below. 
Tunnels  when  not  driven  through  solid  rock 
have  usually  an  arched  roof,  and  are  lined 
with  brickwork  or  masonry. 

2.  Mining:  A  level  passage  driven  across 
the  measures  or  at  right  angles  to  the  veins 
which  it  is  its  object  to  reach.  Thus  distin- 
guished from  the  drift  or  gangway,  which  is 
led  along  the  vein  when  readied  by  the  tunnel. 

tunnel-borer, ». 

Engin.:  A  rain,  operated  by  compressed 
air,  fc^imalcing  excavations  through  rock. 

tunnel-head,  s.  The  cylindrical  chimnej 
at  the  top  ;  or,  as  it  is  often  called,  the  mouth 
of  the  blast-furnace. 

tunnel-kiln,  s. 

Lime-burn. :  A  kiln  in  which  lime  is  burnt 
by  coal ;  as  contradistinguished  from  a  flame 
kiln,  in  which  wood  is  used. 

tunnel-net,  n. 

Fish. :  A  net  with  a  wide  mouth  and  nap- 
rowing  in  its  length. 


hSU,  ha^;  poilt,  jo-^l;  cat,  9011,  choms,  9mn,  benQh;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist,    -mg. 
Htiaji,  -tian  =  shan.    -tion,  -sion  =  shun ;  -tion,  -§ion  =  zhwcu    -cious,  -tlous.  -sious  =  shiXs,   -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  bel,  d^L 
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tunnel-shaft,  ttumel-pit,  «. 

Engin. :  A  shaft  dug  from  a  surface  to  meet 
a  tunnel  at  a  point  between  its  euds 

tnn'-nel.  v.t.  &  i.    (Tunnel,  ».] 

A.  Transitive :     , 

1.  To  form  cut  or  drive  a  tunnel  throngh  or 
under. 

2.  To  form  like  u  tunnel ;  to  hollow  in 
leugth. 

3.  To  catch  in  tuiinel-nets. 

S.  Intraiis. :  To  foim,  cut,  or  drive  a  tunnel : 
as,  Tu  tunnel  under  the  £ugIiBb  chauuel. 

tfin'-nj^,  8.    [Thynnus.] 

Iclithy. :  TkyiintLs  thynnua,  the  "best  known 
and  must  iiiipoi-taiit  species  of  its  genus, 
abundant  in  the  Mediteri-anean,  and  ranging 
to  the  south  const  of  Englitnd  and  Tasmania. 
Body  thick,  dnrk  blueahove,  grayish  lieneath  ; 
bead  huge  and  conical,  one-fii'th  the  lengtli  of 
the  body  ;  pectoral  fin  long,  reacliiiig  nearly 
to  end  of  dorsal,  the  spines  of  which  are 
rather  shnrt ;  tail  so  widely  forked  as  to  be 
almost  cruscentic.  Specimens  ten  feet  long, 
and  weighing  I,0OO  llts.,  have  been  taken, 
but  fish  of  half  that  size  are  considered 
large.  The  flesh,  which  is  pink,  is  highly 
esteemed,  eitlier  fresh  or  preserved,  and  the 
tinned  ikon  murine  fimls  a  ready  sale  in  Eng- 
land, where  the  fresh  hsh  is  not  obtaiuahle. 
Salted  tunny,  called  salsameiititm  was  much 
esteemed  by  tlie  Romans (Aiait.,  X.  xlviii.  12). 
Tunny  are  usuidly  captured  in  the  JWediter- 
ranean  in  funnel-like  nets,  the  fish  entering 
the  wide  mouth,  and  being  diiven  to  the 
narrow  end,  where  they  are  killed  with  lances 
and  harpoons.  The  Amei'ican  Tunny,  T.  se- 
eundo-Llorsalis,  nearly  black  above,  silvery 
on  the  sides,  wliite  beneath,  and  somewhat 
large!'  than  the  common  siiecies,  is  found  on 
the  coasts  of  New  York  and  northwanis  to 
Nova  Scotia.  It  is  commercially  important, 
not  only  as  a  food-fish,  but  for  the  oil  it 
yields,  twenty  gallons  being  often  obtained 
from  a  single  fish. 

ttipy  s.    [Prob.  akin  to  top ;  cf.  Low  Ger.  tujypen, 
toppen  —  to  push,  to  butt.]    A  ram. 

"And  It  uiijjlit  be  n  lup's  liead,  for  tbey  v/eie  in 
Bei\Buii."—Scutt :  Hob  lioy,  ch.  xxiv. 

tup-iaan,  a.    One  who  breeds  or  deals  in 

rams.  

tup,  v.t.  &  i.    [Tup,  s.]  , 

A.  Transitive : 

1.  To  butt,  as  a  ram.    (Prov,) 

2.  To  cover,  as  a  ram. 

"Au  old  black  rrun 
Is  tttpptng  your  whito  ewe."     Shaketp. :  OtTieTlo,  1. 1. 

B.  Intrans.  :  To  butt,  as  a  ram ;  to  cover 
ewes. 

"And  while  thy  rams  doe  ftip,  thy  ewea  do  twyn. 
Doe  thou  iu  pencef  ull  sliiulc  (I'ruui  lucu's  nide  dyu) 
Adde  piiiyuiia  to  thy  fiime." 

Jiruu/iie :  To  ilatter  IK.  Browne, 

tu'-pa,  s.     [The  name  given  by  the  Indians  of 
Chili  to  a  plant  of  the  geims  Tupa.] 

Bot.  :  A  genus  of  Lobelece.  Tall  herbs  or 
nnilershrubs,  with  iiTegular  jmrple,  scarlet, 
yellow,  or  yreenish  flowers.  Tupa  FeuiUcvU 
a  Chili  plant,  yields  a  dangerous  poison.  The 
root  is  chewed  to  relieve  toothache. 

tn-pai'-a,  s.  [Latinised  from  Malay  name.) 
Zocl. :  Ground-squiiTel ;  the  type-genus  of 
Tnpaiidae  (q.v.),  wilh  seven  species;  most 
abundant  in  the  Malay  Islands  and  Indo- 
Chinese  countries,  but  one  species  is  found  in 
tlie  Kbasia  Mountains  and  one  in  the  Eastern 
Ghauts,  near  Madras,  The  species  closely 
resemble  eiich  other  in  generil  appearance, 
dilfering  chiefly  in  the  size  and  the  colour  and 
lenglli  of  the  fur.  Nearly  all  have  long  bushy 
tails  like  squirrels. 

tu-pai'-i-d£B»  s.  ph     [Mod.   Lat.  tupai{a); 
Ijit.  fei«.  pi.  adj.  sutr.  -idos.] 

1,  Zool.  :  A  family  of  Insectivora,  with  two 
genera,  Tupaia  and  Ptilocercns,  to  which 
eome  authorities  add  a  tliinl,  Hyloniys. 
Bqnirrel-like  shrews,  v^ith  bushy  tails,  par- 
tially arboreal,  but  also  feeding  on  the  ground 
and  among  low  buslies.  Patjigimn  absent; 
limbs  short  and  robust.  They  are  especially 
Malayan,  with  outlying  species  in  northern 
and  continental  India. 

2.  Palceont.:  Oxygnmphus,  from  the  Ter- 
tiary deposits  of  Germany,  is  believed  to  be- 
long to  this  family  ;  as  is  Omomys,  from  the 
Pliocene  of  the  United  States. 


tu'-pe-16,  *.    [Native  Indian  name.] 

Comvi.  :  The  wood  of  the  trees  of  the  genus 
Nyssa  (q.v.)  and  the  trees  themselves.  The 
wood  is  difficult  to  split,  its  fibres  being  much 
interwoven.    It  is  of  little  value. 

tu  quo'-que,  phr.  [Lat.  =  thou  also.]  An 
answer  oi-  argument  in  which  the  person  as- 
sailed retorts  with  the  same  or  a  similar 
chai'ge  upon  the  assailant.  Used  also  adjec- 
tively,  as  a  tu  guogue  aigument. 

tur,  s.    [TooR.] 

tu'-ra-9ine,  a.  [Mod.  Lat.  turac(o);  -i-ne 
(C^em.).] 

Ckem. :  A  red  pigment  found  in  the  wing- 
fciithers  of  the  Touracos.  [Corvthaix,  Tou- 
RACO.]  It  is  extracted  by  means  of  dilute 
alkalis,  fioni  which  it  may  be  precipitated 
by  acids.  It  ditters  from  all  other  natural 
pigments  in  containing  copper  to  the  amount 
of  0*9  per  cent.,  which  cannot  be  separated 
without  destroying  the  pigment.  The  spec- 
ti'um  of  turacine  has  two  black  absoi-ption 
bands. 

tu-ra-nl'-ra,  ».  [Guianan  name.]  (See  com- 
pound.) 

tnranira-wood,  a. 

Bot.  &  Comm. :  The  wood  of  the  bastard 
bully-t.ree  of  Guiana,  Bumelia  retusa. 

Tu-ra'-lUL-an,  a.    [From  Turan.]    [Aryan.] 

Philol. :  A  term  applied  to  one  of  the  great 

classes  into  which   human  sjieecli  has  been 

divided     It  is  also  called  Altaic,  Scythian, 

Agglutinate,  and  Polysynthetic. 

"The  term  TuTftnian  must  be  confined  to  those 
Ugro-Altaic  hiiiguages  which,  hs  it  aeeuis  to  me,  have 
bet^n  pruved  by  Scbott  and  uthers  to  he  relat«'J  to  one 
auuther  (extending  from  Finland  on  the  one  uide  to 
Mancliurinoii  theotiier)." — Sayce:  Comparative  J'hilo- 
l09V,  V.  21.  

tu'-r5-tt,  s.    [Native  name.] 

Zool. :  The  Hare  Kangaroo  (q.v.). 

tur'-  ban,  *  tol  -  i  -  bant,  *  tu  - 11  -  bant, 
*tu-li-pant,  *tur-band,  *tur-bant, 
*tur-ban-to,  *tur-ri-bant,  *tur-bond, 

s.  [Ft.  turhaiit,  tnrhan,  tolopan,  turbaji,  from 
Itid.  turbanie  =  a  turban,  fi-om  Turk,  tulbead, 
vulgar  pron.  of  dulbend  =  a  turhan,  from 
Pers.  dulhanil,  from  Hind.  dulband  =  &  tur- 
band.]    [Tulip.] 

I.  Ordinary  Langiuige : 

1.  A  wrapper  worn  round  the  head  by 
Orientals.  Turlians  are  an  extremely  ancient 
foi  in  of  liead-covci'ing,  and  consist  of  long 
pieces— sometimes  several  yards — of  flne  linen, 
muslin,  silk,  taffeta,  or  tine  woollen  material, 
which  is  twisted  and  coiled  round  the  l)ead  in 
a  cushion-like  form.  They  aie  worn  by  all 
classes,  both  indoors  and  out  of  doors.  In 
Turkey,  turbans  vary  in  size  and  material 
according  to  the  occupation,  rank,  or  country 
of  the  wearer.  Learned  men  affect  a  full, 
wliite  turban  ;  the  descendants  of  Muhammad 
always  wear  a  dark  gieen  turban,  and  the 
Chiistians  of  Lehanon  wear  a  giai^efuUy  folded 
white  turban.  Some  of  the  ilastem  peoples 
adopt  stripeil,  coloured  silks,  with  fringes, 
placing  several  fezzes  one  over  the  other,  mak- 
ing a  cinnbersome,  conical  mound,  and  round 
these  they  wrap  silken  scarves.  In  Turkey, 
the  red  fez,  with  a  tassel  of  dark-blue  silk, 
lias  lieen  extensively  adopted,  especially  among 
the  upjier  classes  and  on  the  sea-coasts.  In 
India,  the  use  of  the  turban  is  being  rapidly 
discontinued  hy  the  higher  classes,  who  have 
adopted  in  its  place  a' brimless  cap,  which  is 
frequently  enriched  by  embroidery  of  gold, 
silver,  or  silken  threads  on  coloured  velvet. 

"And  some  had  a  piece  of  white  or  leather-coloured 
clotb  wound  about  the  head  like  a  Biuall  turban, 
■which  our  peo'^le  thought  luoie  becoming."— Cooft." 
Fimt  Vouiige,  bk.  i.,  ch.  xx. 

•  2.  A  kind  of  head-dress  worn  by  ladies. 
n.  Zool. :  The  whole  set  of  whorls  of  a 

shell.    (Goodrich  &  Porter.) 

*  turban-crowned,  a.  Wearing  a  turban. 

turban-shell,  s. 

Zool. :  A  popular  name  in  America  for  an 
echinus  deprived  of  its  spines,    {Dana.) 

turban-stone,  s.  A  carved  representa- 
tion of  a  turban,  usually  placed  over  tomb- 
stones in  Mnhammadan  cemeteries. 

"A  headstone  which,  if  It  is  not  the  tiirban-sfone 
that  is  usually  found  in  Turkish  tombs  of  modem 
date,  is  must  singularly  like  it."— Ferffusiim :  Jiude 
8t<me  JHonumerita,  p.  404. 


tnrban-top,  a. 

But. :  A  popular  name  for  a  fangus  of  tfat 
genus  Helvella. 

*  tur'-band,  s.    [Turban.] 

tur'-baned,  a.    [Eng.  turban ;  -td.]   Wearing 

a  turlian. 
"  Where  Phidias  toiled,  tlie  turbaned  Bpollen  braod.  * 
Prued:  Atluma. 

tur'-ban-less,  a.    [Eng,  turban;  -less.]    De- 
stitute of  or  nut  wearing  a  turban, 

"Then  we  saw  a  vlaiun  of  a  browii  tarbantest  hoad 
St  tlie  buck  of  the  veraudah."— /''i.;^!^  Oct.  15.  1837. 

tur'-bar-y,   •  tur'-batr-ie,   s,     [Low   Lat 

turbaria.]    [Tobf,  s.J 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  A  place  where  turf  is  dug. 

"  The  aniinnl  in  muluubtedly  fouud  In  ttie  turbarim 
of  Bvita.iu.''  —Jiatvkins :  Earlff  Alan  in  Brltai>i,ch.  viil. 

2.  Law :  The  right  of  digging  turf  on  another 
man's  land. 

*■  Common  of  turbary  is  a  liberty  of  digging  turf 
upon  nuotber  luiui's  ground.  '—Blavkatone  :  CommefA^ 
bk.  ii.,  ch.  3. 

tur-bel-lar'-i-a,  «.  pi.     [Mod.  Lat.,  from 
(«r&o(q.v.).] 

Zool.:  An  order  of  Platelminthes ;  flat 
worms  of  low  organization,  ribbon  shaped, 
leaf-shaped,  oval,  broad,  or  long,  inhabiting 
fiesh  or  saltwater,  or  damp  localities  on  land. 
The  smallest  are  not  larger  than  some  of  tha 
Infusoria,  which  they  approach  in  appearance, 
while  the  largest  are  many  feet  long.  Only 
one  gcims,  Alaui'ina,  is  divided  into  distinct 
segments,  and  the  outer  surface  of  the  body 
is  everywhere  beset  with  vibratile  cilia.  Tha 
aperture  of  the  moutli  is  sometimes  situated 
at  the  anterior  end  of  the  body,  sometimes  in 
the  middle,  or  towards  the  posterior  end  of  its 
ventral  lace.  In  many  the  oral  apertni'e  is 
surrounded  by  a  flexible  muscular  lip,  which 
sometimes  takes  the  form  of  a  iirotrusilo 
proboscis.  All  have  water- vessels,  opening 
externally  by  ciliated  pores,  and  pseud-hamal 
vessels ;  most  possess  eyes,  and  some  have 
auditory  sacs.  Some  are  monoecious,  and 
others  dioecious  ;  in  most  the  embryo  jiassea 
by  insensible  gradations  into  the  form  of  the 
adult,  but  some  undergo  a  remarltable  meta- 
morphosis. The  Turbellaria  are  variously 
divided  by  ditl'erent  authors.  Huxley  dividea 
them  into  Aprocta  (liaving  no  anal  aperture) 
and  Proctucha  (having  an  anal  aperture).  The 
first  group  contnins  the  Rliahiloccela  and 
Bendroccela  of  other  authors;  the  second  is 
equivalent  to  the  Rhynchocoela  or  Nemertea 

(q.v.), 
tur-bel-lar'-i-an,  s.  &,  a.    [Turbellaria.] 

A.  As  snbst. :  Any  individual  of  the  Turbel- 
laria (q.v.). 

B.  As  adj. :  Of  or  belonging  to  the  Turbel- 
laria (q.v.). 

turbellarlan-worms,  s.  pL 

Zool. :  The  Turbellaria  (q.v.). 

tur'-beth,  a.    [Turpeth.] 

tiir'-bid,  '^tur-bide,  a.  [Lat,  turbidm, 
from  turbo  =  to  disturb;  Sp.  turbido;  ItaL 
torbido.] 

1.  Having  the  lees  disturbed;  hence,  muddy, 
discoloured,  thick,  not  clear;  foul  with  ex* 
ti'aueous  matter. 

*'  Whither,  thou  turbid  wave? 
Whither,  wlLksouiuch  haste?" 

Longfellow:  Tha  Warn*. 

2.  Vexed,  unquiet,  disturbed. 

"I  bad  divers  fits  of  melancboly,  and  eucb  turbM 
intervals  that  use  to  attend  clofse  iiriaoueiv." — l]<meU: 
Letters,  bk.  li.,  let  30. 

*tur-bid'-i-ty,  s.  [Eng.  turbid;  -ity.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  bpiog  turbid  ;  turbidness. 

tur'-bid-ly,  adv.    [Eng.  turbid;  -ly.] 
1.  In  a  turbid  n\anner ;  muddily. 
•2.  Proudly,  haughtily. 

"A  person  of  small  merit  is  anxiously  Jealous  ol 
imputiitioiifl  on  his  honour,  l)ecanse  he  knows  liis  titls 
is  weak ;  one  of  great  merit  turbidfu  restsnts  them, 
because  he  knows  Ids  title  is  utroug.  —  roun^;  Est^ 
mation  of  Human  Life, 

tur-bid-ness,  s.  [Eng.  tur&i^ ;  -ness.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  turbid  ;  muddineaa, 
thickness. 

*tur-bil'-lidn  (li  as  y),  a.  [Fr.  tovLrUlloj^ 
dimin.  from  Lat.  <wr6o,  genit.  iurbinu  =  a 
whirlwind.]    A  voitex,  a  whirl. 

"  Each  of  them  is  a  sun,  moving  on  f  te  own  axis,  la 
the  centre  of  its  own  voi-tex  or  tur}Allitm."—Stotimi 
Bpectator,  No,  472. 


l&te,  f3.t,  f^e,  amidst,  what,  f^Il,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  &ij:,  marine;  go,  pS^ 
or,  wore,  w^l^  work,  who,  son;  mute,  oub.  ciire.  ^nite,  cur,  rule,  full;  try,  Syrian.    «,  oe  =  e;  ey  =  a;  au  =  kw,  _ 
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•tnr-bin-a'-fS-ous  (or  9eoa9  as  sbiia),  a. 
[Low  Lat.  tarba  =  tm-f.]  Of  or  pertaiuiug  to 
peat  or  turf;  turfy,  peaty. 

■■  The  real  turbintteeout  flavour."— Ax>«  ;  St,  ibman't 
WeU,  L  226. 

tftr'-bin-^te,  tur'-bin-at-ed,  a.  [Lat. 
iurbo,  genit.  tvrbinis  =  a  whirlwind,  a  top.] 

L  Ordinary  Langttage  : 

L  Shaped  like  a  whipping-top. 

2.  Whirlingin  the  mannerof  a  top. 

"Let  n^ecliaiiiain  here  make  an  experiment  of  Itt 
power,  and  produce  a  spiral  aud  turbinated  motion  of 
tlie  whole  moved  body  wibhoub  au  external  director." 
—BenUty :  Sermon  4, 

IL  Technically : 

1.  Bot. :  Having  the  figure  of  a  top.  [Top- 
shaped.] 

2.  Zool. :  Resembling  the  shell  of  Turbo 
(q.v.) ;  spirally  conical,  with  a  round  base. 

"An  irregular  contortion  of  a  turbinated  shell, 
vbich  coiuiiion  eyes  ynjss  unregarded,  will  ten  times 
treble  ita  price  in  the  imaglnatioa  of  ubiioBouhera." — 
Idler.  So.  bs. 

turbinated-bones,  s.  pi. 

Anat. :  Spongy  bones,  having  many  air 
cavities,  so  as  to  give  them  a  spongy  appear- 
ance. They  are  found  in  the  interior  of  the 
nose,  have  an  oMong  figure,  sliarp  at  the 
point,  and  constitute  the  superior  and  in- 
ferior parts  of  the  ethmoid  bone. 

*  tur'-bin-ato,  v.i.  [Turbinate,  a.]  To  re- 
volve like  a  top  ;  to  spin,  to  whirl. 

*tiir-bin-a'-tion,  s.     [Turbinate,  v.]    The 
act  or  state  of  spinning  or  whirling  like  a  top. 
"They  had  a  most  perfect  acquiescence  in  that  their 
turbiiiaiion." — Allestrce:  Sermoiis,  pt.  i.,  p.  124. 

Cur'-bine,  s.  [Lat.  turbo,  genit.  turUtiis^a 
whirlwind,  a  top.] 

Mech. :  A  term  formerly  confined  to  horizon- 
tal water-wheels,  the  revolution  of  wliich  is  due 
to  the  pressure  derived  from  falling  water,  but 
now  applied  generally  to  any  wheel  driven  by 
water  escaping  through  small  orifices  subjetrt 
to  such  pressure.  The  turbine  was  invented 
by  Fourneyron  in  1823,  and  the  first  one 
was  made  in  1827.  In  the  original  form 
the  water  enters  at  the  centre,  and,  diverging 
fiom  it  in  every  direction,  then  enters  all  the 
buckets  simultaneously,  and  i^assesoffat  the 
external  circumff.ience  of  the  wlieel.  Tlie 
pressure  with  which  the  water  acts  on  tlie 
buckets  of  the  revolving  wlieel  is  in  propor- 
tion to  the  vertical  column'  of  water,  or 
height  of  the  f.ill,  and  it  is  conducteil  into 
these  buckets  by  fixed  curvftd  girders  secured 
•pon  a  platform  within  the  circle  of  tlie  re- 
Tolving  part  of  the  m.ichine.    The  efflux  of 


the  water  is  regulated  by  a  hollow  cylindrical 
•luice,  to  which  s-tops  nre  fixed,  which  act 
together  between  the  guides,  and  are  raised 
or  lowered  by  screws  that  communicate  with 
ft  governor,  so  that  the  opening  of  tlie  sluice 
and  stops  may  be  enlargerl  or  reduced  in  pro- 
portion as  the  velocity  of  the  wheel  requires 
to  be  accelerated  or  retarded.  The  varieties 
of  the  turbine  are  very  numerous.  In  the 
Central  discharge  turliine  the  buckets  expose 
their  concavities  outward  to  receive  the  im- 
pact of  the  water  from  the  surrDunding 
chutes.  In  the  Jonval  turbine  the  water  is 
received  aViove  and  the  discharge  is  down- 
ward, that  is,  parallel  to  the  axis  of  rotation. 
In  the  other  forms  the  water  is  intioduced  at 
the  outside  and  takes  a  curved  course,  dis- 
charging downward  ;  or,  being  introduced 
ft'om  the  centre,  is  curved  downward;  or  a 
turbine  above  delivers  the  water  into  a  tur- 
bine below,  rotating  in  a  diflerent  direction  ; 
or  several  turbines  on  one  shaft  receive  water 


ftom  a  series  of  chutes,  so  that  one  or  more 
wheels  may  be  used,  as  expedient.  The  axis 
may  be  horizontal,  or,  the  axis  being  vertical, 
the  water  may  be  received  from  below.  Tur- 
bines are  divided  into  high  and  hiw  pressure, 
the  former  being  relatively  small,  revolving 
at  a  high  rate  and  driven  by  elevated  heads  of 
water.  The  low  pressure  turbines  are  rela- 
tively larger,  contain  a  larger  volume,  and 
run  at  a  slower  rate.  In  the  Black  Forest, 
turbines  are  running  with  heads  of  seventy- 
two  and  354  feet,  and  having  diameters  of 
twenty  and  thirteen  inches  respectively. 
Low  pressure  turbines  are  doing  good  duty 
with  large  volumes  of  water  having  ouly 
nine  inches  head. 

tur-bi-nel'-la,  s.     [}lod.  Lat.,  dimin.  from 

Lat.  turbo  (q.v.).] 

Zool.  &  PalceonL ;  A  genus  of  MurlcidEP, 
with  seventy  recent  species,  widely  distributed 
in  tropical  and  sub-tropical  regions.  Shell 
tluck,  spire  short;  columella  with  several 
transverse  folds  ;  operculum  claw-shaped. 
[Shank-shell.]  Fossil  species,  seventy,  trom 
the  Miocene  onward. 

tur-bin'-i-dSB,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  turbo,  genit. 
turblniis);  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suit",  -idae.] 

1.  Zool.  :  A  family  of  Holostomatous  Gas- 
teropoda, with  several  genera,  feeding  on  sea- 
weed, and  widely  distributed,  mostly  in 
tropical  and  sub-tropical  seas.  Shell  spiral, 
turbinated,  or  pyramidal ;  operculum  calca- 
reous and  paucispiral,  or  horny  and  multi- 
spiral.  Animal  with  a  short  proboscis,  eyes 
at  the  outer  base  of  longand  slender  tentacles, 
head  and  sides  bordered  by  fiingeU  lubes  and 
filaments.  The  shells  of  nearly  all  the  species 
are  brilliantly  pearly  when  the  epidermis  and 
outer  layer  are  removed,  and  in  this  state 
many  are  used  for  ornamental  purposes. 

2.  Palmont. :  The  family  is  of  high  antiquity, 
dating  back  to  the  Lower  Silurian.  [Turbo,  2.] 

*  tur'-bin-ite,  *  tur'-bite,  s.  [Lat.  turbo, 
genit.  tarbiii(is);  sutf.  -ite.]    A  fossil  t.urbo. 

tur-bin-o'-li-a,  s.  [From  Lat.  turbiTieus  = 
cone-sliaped.] 

Zool.  dk  Palceont, :  A  genus  of  Tnrbinolidae 
(q.v.).  Cor.dluni  simple  and  conical,  with  a 
styliform  columella,  liut  without  pali ;  costpe 
very  prominent,  spaces  between  them  marked 
with  rows  of  dimples,  which  look  like  jier- 
foratiniis,  but  do  not  penetiate  to  the  visceral 
chamber.  Most  of  the  speci';:s  are  fossil,  and 
are  characteristic  of  the  Eocene, 

tur-bin-d'-li-dsB,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  twr- 
bLiiol{ia) ;  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  sutf.  -idw.] 

Zool.  &  Palfxont. :  A  family  of  Aporosa, 
with  numerous  genera.  Corallnni  simple  or 
compound,  but  never  possessing  a  cceiien- 
cliyma  ;  septa  well  developed,  usually  regu- 
larly granulated  on  the  two  sides,  but  their 
free  edges  not  denticulated  ;  inierseptal  loculi 
open  and  free  from  disse])iinents  oi"  synap- 
ticulie  ;  costse  well-mnrki'd  and  straight;  wall 
imperforate.  The  family  ai-pears  hrst  in  the 
Lias,  has  numerous  representalives  in  the 
Chalk,  ami  attains  its  maximum  in  the  Eocene, 
after  which  it  begins  to  decline. 

tur-bin-o-li'-nse,  a.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  tur- 
btiwliia);  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  sutf.  -ince.] 

Zool.  (&  Palceont.  :  The  tyiiical  .siib-f.iinily  of 
Turbinolidi*.  Hard  paits  consisting  simply 
of  the  cup,  the  wall,  the  septae,  and  the  costae. 
The  rectmt  species  often  live  on  the  bed  of  the 
deep  sea. 

tur'-blt  (1),  s.  [Prob.  a  corrupt,  of  Dut. 
fcor(foefc  =  . short-beak.]  A  variety  of  the  pigeon, 
reniaikable  for  its  short  beak.  The  head  is 
fiat  and  the  feathers  on  the  breast  spread  both 
ways. 

*  tur'-blt  (2),  8.    [TaRBOT.J ' 

*  tur'-bite,  a.    tTuRBmiTB.] 

tur'-bith,  «.    [TuRPETH,] 

tur'-bo,  8.  [Lat.  =  any  violent  circular  mo- 
tion, a  whipping-top.] 

1.  Zool. :  The  type-genus  of  Turbinidje(q.v.), 
with  numerous  species,  all  natives  of  tropical 
seas.  Shell  with  solid  convex  whorls  tapering 
to  an  apex,  often  with  furrows  or  tubercles, 
aperture  large  and  rounded,  sliell  pearly 
within  ;  opercidum  shelly  and  solid,  callous 
outside,  and  smooth,  grooved,  or  variously 
mauimillated,    internally   horny  and    pauci- 


spiral ;  in  flome  species  it  resembles  tufa  de- 
posited by  a  petrifying  apriug.  Animal  with 
pectinated  head  lobes. 

2.  Palceont.  :  A  great  number  of  fossU 
species  have  been  described,  commencing  in 
the  Lower  Silurian,  but  there  is  considerable 
doubt  as  to  the  true  posHion  of  many  of  tha 
older  forms.    (NUihoUon.) 

tur'-bot,  *  tur'-bat,  *  tur'-bet,  •  tur-bote, 
*  tur'-but,  s.  [Fr.  turbot,  from  Lat.  turbo  = 
a  whipping-top,  a  spindle,  a  reel,  from  its 
rhoniboidal  shape.  Cf.  Lat.  rhombus  =  (1)  a 
circle,  (2)  a  turbot ;  Low  Lat.  turbo  =  a  tur- 
bot ;  Irish  turbit  =  a  turbot,  a  rhomboid ; 
Gael,  ti^rbard ;  Welsh  torbwt.] 

Ichthy. :  Rhomlnus  maximus,  the  most  highly 
valued  of  the  Pleuronectidse,  or  Flat-fishes, 
for  the  table.  The  Turbot  is  a  broad  fish, 
scaleless,  with  numerous  flattened,  conical 
tubercles  on  the  upper  side  ;  the  lower  eye  is 
a  little  in  front  of  the  upper  eye,  and  the 
lateral  line  makes  a  semicircular  curve  above 
the  pectoral  fin.  In  colour  it  varies  from 
gray  to  brown,  often  with  spots  of  a  darker 
hue.  Turb(tt  are  migratory  fish,  travelling  in 
companies  where  the  bottom  is  sandy.  Tliey 
feeil  chiefly  on  small  fish,  crabs,  and  shell- 
fish ;  but  the  bait  used  is  always  some  fish  of 
bright  colour  and  tenacious  of  life,  for,  though 
turbot  are  very  voracious,  they  will  never 
touch  a  bait  that  ia  not  perfectly  fresh.  This 
species  is  wanting  on  the  coast  of  the  United 
States,  A.  maailatus  being  the  only  American 
representative  of  the  genus.  It  is  found  on 
tho  coasts  of  New  Yoik  and  New  England, 
but  ia  of  little  value  for  food  from  its  extreme 
thinuesd  of  body,  wliieh  has  gained  it  the 
popular  name  of  "  window  pane."  It  ia  rarely 
over  a  pDund  in  weight.  On  the  English 
coasts  turbot  usually  weigh  from  five  to  ten 
pounds,  though  lai-ge  fish  range  to  twenty-tive 
pounds,  and  one  ot  double  that  weight  is  on 
record  as  having  been  taken  near  Plymouth. 
The  Turbot  was  known  and  prized  by  the 
Romans,  aiid  the  fourth  satire  of  Juvenal  cele- 
brates the  fact  that  Domitian  convoked  the 
Senate  to  decide  how  a  monster  turbut  that 
had  been  brought  to  him  should  be  cooked 
(cf.  Mart.  xiii.  81). 

tur'-bu-lenje,  tur'-bu-len-gj?,   s.     [Fr. 

turbulence,  from  Lat.  turbiUentia,  from  tuf^ 
&7(fe/i(iwf  =  turbulent  (q.v.).]  The  quality  or 
state  of  being  turbulent;  a  state  of  disorden, 
tumult,  or  agitiition  ;  tnmultuousness,  dis- 
order, connnotion,  agitation. 

"Since  the  turbnienvy  of  these  times,  the  enm* 
modemttou  shines  in  you." — Soioell:  Letiera,  bk.  L* 
let.  54. 

tur'-bu-lent,  o.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  turhulentus, 
from  turbo  — to  disturb;  turba  =■  a,  crowd; 
Bp.  &  Port,  turbidento  ;  Ital.  turbolento.] 

1.  Disturbed,  tumultuous,  rough,  wild. 
"  It  hath  been  a  turbulent  aiul  Btonuy  night." 

Shakeap. .-  PencUa,  ill.  I 

2.  Restless,  unquiet;  disjiosed  to  insubor- 
dination and  disorder;  riotous,  wild,  rough, 
disorderly. 

"  All  aUy  of  ao  acrimoiiious  and  turbulent  a  spirit** 
—ilacauUty:  Biat.  ling.,  ch.  xxi. 

*  3.  Producing  commotion,  agitation,  dis- 
order, or  confusion. 

"  Nor  envied  thein  the  prapo. 
Whese  henda  that  turbuletit  liquor  fills  witii  fumes.* 
Milton :  Samson  Agrmiatea,  65Z 

turbulent-school,  5. 

Literature:  A  name  sometimes  given  tO 
certain  German  novelists  who  wrote  between 
17S0  and  1800  in  the  style  of  Mrs.  Radclilfe, 
laying  their  scenes  chiefly  in  the  feudal 
ages.  The  best  known  are  Cramer,  Spiers, 
SchlenUert,  and  Veit  Weber. 

tur'-bu-lent-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  ttit^lent;  -ly.} 
In  a  turbulent  manner ;  with  violent  agitation  j 
tunmltuously,  refractorily. 

*'  In  sorrow's  tbiniiest  turhulevtiy  tost" 

Smart :  Ode  on  .•it.  CeciJia'a  Day, 

Turo'-5(§m,  s.  [Eng.  Turk ;  -ism.]  The  re- 
ligion, maimers,  character,  or  the  like,  of  the 
Turks. 

'■  Thjit  Irreparable  damage  to  Cliristianity  by  which 
Turcium  and  Infidelity  have  guttt-n  ao  uiuch  ground.* 
—Cluraidon:  Heligion  &  Policy,  ch.  x. 

Tiir'-c6,  s.  [Turk.]  The  name  given  by  the 
French  to  the  Arab  tirailleurs  or  sharpshooters 
in  their  army 

•  tUT'-cois,  s.    [Turquoise.] 

Tur'-co-m^n,  5.    [Turkoman.] 


hSU,  b6^;  po^t,  j6^1;  cat,  9ell,  chorus,  9hin.  bench;  go,  gem;  thiu,  this;  sin,  as;  expect,  Xenophon,  e^ist.    pb  — ft 
*«ian,  -tian  =  sh^Ji*   -tlon,  -siosi  =  ehusx;  -fion,  -§ion  =  zhun.   -clous,  -tious,  -^ous  =  shus.  -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  b^l,  d^L 
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Tureophil  -Turin 


Tur'-cd-phil,  Tur'-kd-plule,  s.  [Eng. 
Turky  and  Gr.  ^tAeta  {phileo)  =  to  love.]  One 
who  is  on  tlie  side  of  the  Tmks  in tiieir  efforts 
to  keep  the  Slavonic  Christians  under  their 
domination. 

"  There  are  uot  two  opioloiia  oq  the  aQ)>Ject  even 
among  tha  moat  eatljuslbL«tic  Turki/phUtia.  ' — I'imet. 
Juiie  16,  1876. 

Tur'-co-phil-ism,  s.  [Eng.  Tvrcophil ; -ism.) 
The  views  or  feelings  of  a  Tureophil  (q.v.). 

"  Free  from  the  exaggerated  .  .  .  T^ircophUigm  o( 
BuKbiud  Ju  lsn."—AtkemBum,  Feb.  10,  18a7. 

turd,  *  toord,  5.  [A.S.  lord.]  Excrement, 
dung. 

"  And  he  answerlnge  selda  to  him,  Lord,  euffre  also 
thia  yeer:  til  the  while  T  delue  aboute,  aud  Beude 
toordis. "—  Wycliffe :  LvJie  xiii, 

tur'-di-dse,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat,  turd(us) ;  Lat. 
fern.  pi.  adj.  siiff.  -idce,^ 

Ornitli. :  Tliiuslies  ;  a  family  of  Pasaeres  or 
of  Turdi  formes,  almost  universally  distributed. 
Bill  rather  strong,  sides  somewhat  compressed ; 
wings  long;  tail  modeiate.  The  family  is  of 
uncertain  extent,  varying  greiitly  in  different 
classillcations.  Wallace  makes  it  consist  of 
twenty-one  genera,  containing  205  species, 
while  other  autliorities  divide  it  into  two 
sub-families  (Tunlinse  and  Sylviinse),  which 
are  by  many  coiiiideied  to  be  entitled  to  rank 
as  families. 

tur'-di-for-raes,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  turdus 
(q.v.),  and/i?/T?wt  —  form.] 

Oriiith. :  Thmsh-lilte  Birds;  a  snb-order  of 
Acrniiiyodi,  or  Singing  Birds  [Passeres], 
chirfly  from  the  easLern  liemisphere.  Their 
distinguishing  characteristic  is  the  presence 
of  ten  primary  feathers  in  tlie  wing,  the  first 
of  which  is  Jiiarkedly  reduced  in  size.  The 
sub-order  is  divided  into  two  groups,  Colio- 
morplnie  (Crow-like  Passeres)  and  Cichlo- 
morphae  (Thrush-like  Passeres). 

tur-di'-nae,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  turd(us);  Lat. 
fern.  pi.  adj.  sufF.  -ince.] 

Ornitli. :  A  sub-family  of  Turdidse  (q.v.), 
containing  Turdus  and  closely  allied  genera. 
The  plumage  is  completely  moulted  in  the 
first  autumn  before  migration,  so  that  the 
young  in  their  first  winter  plumage  dilfer  veiy 
slightly  from  adults.  Bill  as  long  as  head  ; 
nostrils  open,  in  small  groove ;  wings  with 
first  quills  very  short;  tail  long  and  broad  ; 
tarsi  lon;^  outer  toe  longer  than  inner,  united 
to  middle  at  base,  hind  toe  long  and  strong. 

tnr'-dus,  5.    [Lat.] 

Ornith. :  The  type-genus  of  Turdidae  (q.v.), 
whose  species  are  universally  distributed. 
They  abound  in  the  Paljenrctic,  Oriental,  and 
Keotiojiical  regions,  are  less  plentiful  in  the 
Nearctic  and  Ethiopian,  and  very  scarce  in 
the  Australian  region.  Bill  moderate,  straight, 
convex  above  ;  point  of  uppei-  mandible  com- 
pressed, notched,  and  slightly  decurved  ;  gape 
with  a  few  hairs ;  nostrils  basal,  lateral,  oval, 

gaitJy  closed  by  a  membrane  ;  wings  with  the 
rst  feather  very  short,  second  shorter  thau 
the  tliird  or  fourth,  which  are  usually  the 
longest ;  tarsus  longer  tliau  middle  to6,  outer 
toe  connected  with  middle  toe  at  hase.  The 
genus  has  a  unmUer  of  representatives  in  the. 
tlnited  St;ites,  some  known  as  Thiu&hes,  others 
by  other  titles.  Chief  amung  them  is  the 
Wood  Thrush  ( T.  musteJiims),  a  favorite  singer. 
All  the  Thrushes  are  esteemed  as  game  birds. 

tn-reen',  •  ter-reen',  *  ter-rine',  s.  [Fr. 
ifir/-i«e  =  an  earthen  jian,  as  if  from  Jjat.  ter- 
rinus  =  eartlien,  from  ter*-o-  —  earth.]  A  large, 
deep  vessel  for  holding  soup  or  other  liquid 
food  at  tiible. 
"  Ai  the  top  a  fried  liver  and  Mcon  were  seen. 
At  the  bottom  was  tripe  in  a  iwiuaiiig  tureen." 

BoUUmith:  2'hn  Jlaunchof  Venison. 

turf,  •  torf,  *  turfe,  '  tyrf  (pi.  turfs, 
*  torfes,  *turve5),  s.  [AS.  fur/(dat.  tyrf) 
=  turf,  cogn.  with  Du*;.  (ur/=peat;  Icel. 
tOTf—a.  turf,  sod,  peat;  Dan.  torv  ;  Sw.  torf; 
O.  H.  Ger.  ztirba;  Ger.  tor/;  Fr.  iourbe ; 
Sansc.  darbha  =  a  kind  of  grass.] 

1.  The  snrface  or  s'ward  ot  grass  lands,  con- 
Bisting  of  eartli  or  mould  tilled  with  the  roots 
of  grass  and  otlier  small  plants,  so  as  to 
adhere  and  form  a  kind  of  mat ;  a  piece  of 
eaitli  covered  wi'Ji  grass,  or  such  a  piece  torn 
or  dug  from  the  ground  ;  a  sod. 

"To  preserve  It  with  turfe  and  moase  againit  the 
Jnlurie  of  nUu  aud  cold.'— P.  Holland:  Plinie,  bk. 
xvli..  ch.  xiv. 

2.  A  kind  of  blackish,  fibrous^  peaty  sub- 


stance, cut  from  the  surface  of  the  ground 
and  used  as  fuel ;  peat  (q.v.). 

1  (1)  On  the  turf:  Making  one's  living  by 
running  or  betting  on  race-horses. 

(2)  The  turf:  The  race-course ;  hence,  the( 
occupation  or  profession  of  horse-racing. 

turf-ant,  s. 

Ent&m. :  Formica  Jlava,  the  Common  Yellow 
Ant  of  Britain. 

turf-built,  a.  Formed  or  composed  of 
turf. 

turf-clad,  a.    Covered  with  turf. 

"The  turf-clad  heap  of  mould  which  covert  the 
pooruiau'eyrave."— A<«3x;  Bsaays,  No.  93. 

turf-cutter,  s.    A  paring-plough. 

turf-drain,  s.  A  kind  of  pipe-drain  con- 
structed with  tuifs  cut  from  the  surface  of 
the  soil. 

turf-hedge,  s. 

HiLsbandry :  A  bank  around  a  field,  made  of 
turfs  or  sods. 

turf-hog,  8. 

Zool. :  Sun  palustris.  The  English  name  is 
a  translation  of  the  German  Torjschwein  -of 
Riitimeyer.  Tliere  aiipeur  to  have  been  two 
races — one  wild  and  one  domestic.  Remains 
are  found  in  the  Swiss  Lake  Dwellings. 

"  It  ia,  therefore,  very  probable  that  it  [the  common 
hof;]  WHS  douieaticateU  in  the  siime  ret^iou  as  the  do? 
and  the  turf -hog. "— Davilang  :  Early  Man  in  Britain, 
ch.  viil. 

turf-house,  5.    A  hovel  made  of  sods. 

turf-knife,  s.  An  implement  for  tracing 
out  the  sides  of  drains,  trenches,  &c.  It  has  a 
scimitar-like  blade,  with  a  tread  fur  the  foot, 
and  a  bent  handle. 

turf-moss,  a.  A  tract  of  turfy,  mossyi 
or  boggy  land. 

turf-plough,  5.  A  plough  adapted  to 
remove  the  sods  from  the  surface  of  the 
ground  prei'aratory  to  deep  ploughing,  or  for 
destroying  grubs,  fiic 

turf-sheep,  s.  A  small  sheep  of  the 
Stoue  period.     (Rossiter.) 

turf-Spade,  «.  A  spade  for  paring  turfs 
or  sods. 

turf,  v.t.  [ToBF,  «.]  To  cover  or  line  with 
turfs  or  sods. 

"After  y^ou  have  new  turfed  the  banlu." — Search: 
Light  of  nature,  vol.  ii.,  pt.  1.,  ch.  iv. 

*  turf'-en,  a.  [Eng.  turf;  -en.]  Hade  of 
turf;  covered  with  turf;  turfy. 

"They  deaceiided  from  the  wouda  to-  the  margin  of 
the  Blream,  by  a  flight  of  turfen  Btepa."~A  JHiraeti:' 
Coninniby,  bk.  vii.,  ch.  r. 

turf '- i - ness,  ».  [Eng.  turfy;  -ness.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  turfy. 

turf '-ing,  pr.  par.  or  a.    [Turf,  v.] 

turfing -iron,  s.    A  spade  for  catting 

sods.  ; 

turfing-spade,  s.    A  turf-spade  (q.v.). 

turf'-ite,  s,  [Eng.  turf;  -tie.]  A  votary  of 
the  turf;  one  devoted  to  or  making  a  living 
by  horse-racing. 

"The  modem  carfite,  to  aae  a  common  bat  by  no 
meniia  elegant  exLiri:B.-jioii,  hut)  quite  euout;b  to  do  to 
keei*  himself  |joflt>id  in  the  moat  reireut  doiuga  oi  the 
horaea  of  to-day."— /"lew,  July  16,  iHSr. 

turf '-less,  a.    [Eng.  turf;  -less.}    Destitute 

of  tUif. 

turf '-y,  *  turf-fie,  a.    [Eng.  turf;  -y.] 

1.  Abounding  in  or  covered  with  turf  or 
short  grass ;  turl'ed. 

"Thy  turfy  moontaiua,  where  live  nibbling  eheep." 
S/uikexfj. :  Tetnpest,  iv.  L 

2.  Having  the  qualities,  nature,  or  appear- 
ance of  turf ;  turMike. 

3.  Peitiiining  to,  or  connected  with  the 
tuif  or  horse-racing;  characteristic  of  the 
turf  or  hoise-raciug. 

tur-gen'-i-a,  s.  [Lat  iurgeo  =  to  swell,  re- 
ferring to  tlie  fruit.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Umbelliferae,  now  reduced 
to  a  sub-genus  of  Caucalis,  having  the 
secondary  lidgeswiUi  two  or  three  rows  of 
spreading  spines.  No  wild  British  species 
but  CavmZis  latifolia  is  a  colonist  or  alien. 

*  tur'-gent,  a.    [Lat.  turgens,  genit.  turgentiSt 

pr.  par.'  of  turgeo  —  to  swejl.  J 


1.  Swelling,  swollen,  tumid  ;  rising  into  « 

tumour  or  puify  state. 

"  Perfection  breathes 
White  o'er  the  turgent  lilm  the  living  devc  ' 

Thomson  :  AtUumtl,  69L 

2.  Tuiuid,  turgid,  inflated,  bombastic,  ptnup- 

0U3. 

"After  all,  be  recompensed  with  turgent  title* 
honoured  for  his  good  Bervice."— Burton;  Ati^tt. 
Jlelan.    (Pref.) 

*  tur-gesfe',  v.i.  [I^t  turgesco,  incept,  at 
turgeo  =  to  swell.]  To  become  turgid  ;  to 
swell,  to  iuflate. 

f  tur-ges'-5on9C,  ttur-ges'-5en-9Jr,  «. 

[Lat.  turgescenSf  pr.  par.  of  turgesco.]    [TuR- 

QESCE.] 

1.  The  act  or  state  of  swelling ;  the  state  oi 
becoming  swollen. 

"The  luatant  turgetcence  la  not  to  be  taken  off,  b«t 
by  luedluiues  oC  a  higher  nature."— ifi'oivfie ;  I'uiffar 
Erroure,  bk.  ii.,  ch.  vii. 

2.  Empty  poinpousness ;  bombast,  inflation, 
turgidity. 

t  tur-ges'-9ent,  a.  [Lat.  turgescens,  pr.  par. 
of  turgesco.]  Growing  tui'gid  or  inflated ; 
swelling. 

tur'-gid,  a.    [Lat.  turgidus,  from  turgeo  =  to 

swell.] 

1.  Swelled,  swollen,  bloated,  inflated,  or 
distended  beyond  its  natural  .state  by  some 
internal  agent  or  expansive  force.  (Ottea 
applied  to  an  enlarged  part  of  the  body.)  Ia 
botany,  slightly  swelling. 

"  The  (wj-if id  fruit 
Abounds Tfitb  mellow  liquor."        Philips:  Ciditr, 

2.  Tumid,  pompous,  inHated,  bombastic. 
"  That  turna  to  ridicule  the  turgid  apeech 

And  stately  tone  vt  moraliata. ' 

Cowper :  Task,  v.  eet. 

*  tur-gid'-i-ty,  s.     [Eng.  turgid;  -ity.] 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  turgid  or 
swollen  ;  tumidness. 

"The  forerunners  of  au  apoplexy  nre  dulness,  slow- 
neaa  of  sieecli.  vertit^oa,  weaknesa,  weurineas,  and  t>ur- 
gidity  of  the  6y&a."—ATbuthnot :  On  Diet,  ch.  iii. 

2.  Hollow  magniticence ;  pompousness, 
bombast. 

"A  simple,  clear,  harmonious  style;  which,  takes 
as  n.  model,  may  be  followed  without  leudiiig  the  nert- 
cinte  either  into  turgidity  or  olwcurity,'  —Cumbvr- 
land  :  Alemoirt,  ii.  262. 

tur'-gid-lS^,  adv.  [Eng.  turgid;  'ly.\  In  a 
turgid  manner;  with  swelling  or  empty 
pomp;  pompously,  bombastically. 

tur'-gid-n€ss,  a.     [Eng.  turgid;  -ness.] 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  turgid 
swollen,  or  distended  beyond  the  nat<ir« 
state' by  some  internal  force  or  agent;  dis- 
tension. 

2.  Hollow  magniflcence ;  pompousncas, 
bombast,  turgidity. 

"  The  turgidnesB  of  a  young  scribbler  might  pleasa 
.his  mnguificent  apiritMlwaya  upon  the  stilts." — tyar- 
burton:  To  Surd.  let.  96. 

*  tur'-gid- ©lis,  a.  [Lat  turgidus  =  tnT^id 
(q.v.).j    Turgid,  swollen. 

tur'-gite,  s.  [Afler  the  Turginsk  copper- 
mine,  near  Bogoslovsk,  Urals,  where  first  ob- 
served ;  suff.  -ite  {Min.).'] 

Min. :  A  common  iron  ore  frequently  mis- 
taken for  limonite,  to  which  it  bears  a  strong 
resemldance.  0(;curs  in  fibrous  masses,  some- 
times botrynidal  and  stalactitic,  also  ejirthy. 
Hardness,  5  to  (5 ;  sp.  gr.  varying  according  to 
texture,  but  ranging  between  3"56  and  4-681 ;  ., 
lustre,  sulinietallic  and  sntiny  when  seen  at 
right  angles  to  the  fibres,  also  dull  in  the 
eiirLliy  varieties ;  colour,  reddish-black  to 
dark-red  ;  streak,  red  ;  opaque.  Compos. : 
sesquiuxide  of  iron,  94 "7  ;  water,  5-3  =100, 
which  yields  the  formula  2Fe2C>3,HO.  Found 
frequently  associated  with  limonite,  but  is 
easily  to  be  distinguished  by  the  colour  of  its 
streak, 

Tu-rin',  s.    [Lat.  Torino.] 

Geog. :  A  city  of  northern  Italy,  capital  o* 
Piedmont,  and  the  former  kingdom  of  Sardinia, 
which  developed  into  that  of  Italy 

Turin-nut,  s. 

Geol. :  A  familiar 'name  for  a  fossil  frait,  re- 
sembling a  walnut  in  appearan(^,  found  in 
'  the  Newer  Tertiary  deposit.s  near  Turin.  The 
ligneous  envelope  has  perished,  but  tlie  form  of 
the  snrface  and  that  of  the  enclosed  kernel  are 
preserved  in  the  calc  spar  in  which  it  occui-s. 


^te,  iSt,  &re,  amidst,  what,  ^U,  father ;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there ;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;  go,  po^ 
or.  wove,  w^lt  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  ciire,  ijjiite,  cur,  rule»  fiiU;  try,  SSrrlan.    as,  oe  =  e;  ey  =  a;  q.u  =  kw. 
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tiir'-I-o,  a.      [Lafc.  =  a    shoot,  a   sprout,    a. 
UtULli'il.] 

Hot. :  A  shoot  covered  with  scales  upon  its 
first  appeai-ance,  as  in  the  Aspamgus. 

tur-i-d-mf'-er-ous,  o.     [Mod.  Lat.  turio, 
geiiit.  turionis ;  Lat  /ero  =  to  bear,  and  Eng. 
suir.  -ous.] 
Bot. :  Producing  turios.     [Tukio.] 

Turk,  3.   [Ft.  Turc,  from  Pets.  rwrfc  =  a  Turk.] 
1.  A  native  o;-  inhabitant  of  Turkey, 
t  2.  Often    used    by  the  early  writers   as 
syn-a.ynious  with  Mohauiuiadan,  though  the 
Tuilts  constitute  but  one  section  of  the  Mus- 
sulman world.  . 

"It  is  no  good  rei«on  for  n  man's  religion  tlmt  he 
was  born  juh)  brought  up  \\\  it ;  for  then  a  Turk  would 
have  im  lunch  reason  to  be  a  Turk  oa  a,  Christian  to  he 


■  ^  In  this  sense  it  occurs  in  the  Liturgy. 
The  prayer  for  all  "Jews,  Turks,  Inlldcls, 
and  Hereticlis,"  in  the  third  collect  for  Good 
Friday,  is  intended  to  embrace  all  who  are 
not  Chri^tiaus. 

3.  Applied  to  a  troublesome  destructive 
boy.    Cliiefly  in  the  expression  :  a  young  lurk. 

^  *  To  hirih  Turk  :  To  uudergo  a  complete 
change  for  the  worse. 

"  If  the  rest  of  my  fortunes  turn  Turh  with  me." 
Sha/ccsp. ;  Havilet,  iii.  % 

Turk's  cap,  Turk's  cap  lily,  s. 

Bot.  d:  Hort. :  (1)  Melocacttis  communis;  (2) 
Lilium  Marlagon  [Martagon]  ;  (3)  Aconiiiki-n, 
Napellus.     [Aconite.] 

Turk's  head,  s. 

1.  Bot. :  Melocactus  communis. 

2.  Nant. :  An  ornamental  knot,  like  a  tur- 
ban, worked  on  to  a  i-ope. 

3.  A  long  broom  for  sweeping  ceilings,  &c. 

"  He  aaw  a  grent  Turk't  ttead  poked  up  at  his  own." 
•^Lylton:  Jiy  .Vovel,  hk.  x.,  ch.  xx. 

*  Turk's  turban,  s. 

Bot. :  A  phint  of  the  genus  Ranunculus. 
(Goodridi.) 

•Tur'-keis,  a,  &8.     [Fr.  turquoise.] 

A.  As  adj.  :  Turkish. 

B.  As  subst.  i  A  turquoise  (q.v.), 

•turk'-en,  v.t.  [O.  Fr.  torqver~to  twist; 
U}TcenousB  --  violent ;  Lut.  iorquto  =  to  twist.] 
To  turn  or  twist  about. 

"They  nre  not  either  articles  of  his  own  lately 
devised,  or  the  old  newly  turkened.' — Jlogeri:  On 
Thirty-rtine  jtrticlet,  p.  24. 

•  Turk'-ess,  s.  [Eng.  Turk  ;  -ess.]  A  female 
Turk. 

*I  GiTO  her  the  crown,  TarJcesa." 

Jl/urtuwe :  1  Tamburlains,  IIL  9. 

Tiir'-kej?,  tur'-kc^,  *  Tur'-kie,  *  Tur'- 

ky",  s.     [Fr.   Turquie  =  Turkey,  Irom  Turc 
=  aTurk(q.v.).j 

1.  Giog.  {Of  the  form  Turkey):  An  empire  in 
the  south-east  of  Europe  and  suutli-west  of 
Asia. 

2.  Ornith.  (0/the  form  turkey):  Any  species 
of  the  genus  Meleagris  (q.v.).  It  arose  from 
the  misconcepiion  that  these  birds,  which 
were  lirst  introdiu'ed  into  Enghind  about 
1541,  came  from  Turkey,  instead  of  from 
America,  as  wiis  reitlly  the  case.  They  are 
the  largest  of  the  Game  Birds,  and  for  tliat 
reason  Jiave  been  domesticated  for  a  great 
lengtli  of  time.  All  the  sjiecies  have  the  head 
naked,  witli  wattles  or  folds  of  bright  naked 
akin,  which  becomes  much  more  brilliant 
when  tlie  bird  is  excited  or  angry,  and  a 
cuiiuus  tuft  ot  long  hair  vn  the  breiist.  The 
plinnagfi  is  always  more  or  less  metallic,  'ihe 
Ci)mmon  Tui-key,  Meleagris gallopavo,  is  brown- 
ish-yellow on  the  upper  paits  of  the  body, 
and  eacli  feather  has  a  broad  resplendent 
black  edge,  hinder  portions  of  the  back- 
feathers  and  tail-coverts  daik  reddish-brown, 
striped  with  green  and  black  ;  breast  yellow- 
ish-brown, darkest  at  sides  ;  belly  and  sides 
brownish -gray ;  rump-featliers  pale  black, 
with  a  darker  edge;  fore  parts  of  head  and 
throat  pale  sky  blue,  waits  on  face  bright 
red.  They  often  weigh  from  twenty  to  sixty 
pounds,  and  measnre  at  least  three  feet  in 
heiglit ;  but  the  wild  birds  are  much  finer 
flian  the  domesticaLed  race,  which,  contrary 
to  the  general  rule,  has  degenerated  under  the 
care  of  man.  They  are  gregarious,  and  inhabit 
the  eastern  portion  of  Nortli  Ameiica,  feeding 
on  grass,  grain,  insects,  fruit,  &c.  The' domes- 


ticated birds  may  be  seen  in  every  farm-yard, 
and  large  numbeis  are  bred  and  fattened  for 
tablouse,  if  being  the  favorite  bird  for  Christ- 
mas and  Thanksgiving  feasts  in  the  United 
Stiitcs.  The  Ocellaled  Turkey,  M.  ocellata,  a  very 
fine  and  brilliautly-colured  species,  having  eye- 
like markings  on  the  tail-feathers  and  upper 
wing-coverts,  is  found  in  Honduras  and  Yu- 
catan. The  other  species,  M.  mexicana,  from 
Central  America,  Mexico,  and  the  table-lands 
of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  closely  resembles 
M.  gallopavo,  and  is  popularly  known  as  the 
Mexican  Turkey. 

Turkey-berries,  s.  ph 

Bot. :  The  berries  of  various  species  of  Rham- 
nus,  used  for  dyeing.    [AvioNON-BEaRV.] 

Turkey-berry  tree,  s. 

Bot. :  Cordia  Collococca,  a  tree  about  thirty 
feet  high,  with  green  flowers,  growing  in 
Jamaica. 

turkey-bird,  s. 

Omith.  :  A  local  name  for  the  Wryneck 
(q.v.),  probably  from  its  habit  of  riiffling  its 
feathers  when  disturbed  or  captm'ed. 

turkey-blossom,  s. 

-Bot. :  The  West  Indian  name  of  Trihulus 
dsioidcs,  a  species  with  yellow  flowers. 

turkey-buzzard,  turkey-vulture,  s. 

Ornith. :  Bhinogryphus  (t  Cathartes)  aura. 
[Rhinooryphus.]  Like  the  other  Vultures, 
they  feed  on  carrion,  but  their  habits  vary 
soniewhat  with  locality :  in  the  southern 
United  States  they  act  as  scavengers  in  the 
towns,  in  Guatemala  and  throughout  South 
America  they  are  not  seen  in  flocks,  but  occur 
in  pairs  only  in  the  forests. 

"The  popular  name  of  TurAey-bitzzard  is  given  to 
the  bh-d  on  ;iccouut  of  its  leseiiibliujce  to  tlie  coiiiniou 
turkey,  and  iiinuy  n  new  cotiiei'  huH  found  him.self  an 
object  of  derision  because  hn  lias  shot  an  Aura  Vul- 
ture,  taking  it  for  a  turkey."— y.  O.  iVood:  Explan. 
Index  to  }Yaterton'»  Wimdoringt. 

Turkey-carpet,  s.  A  carpet  formed  of 
a  chain  ami  weft  of  strong  linen  yarn  and 
tufls  of  worsted  tied  into  the  fabric  in  the 
course  of  manufacture. 

turkey-cock,  *  turkie-cook,  *  turky- 
cocke,  s. 

1.  Lit.  (t  Omith.  :  A  male  turkey. 

2.  Fig.  :  Used  as  representativti  of  foolish 
Vanity  and  pride. 

"  Here  he  comest  iweUinff  like  a  turkei/-cock.' 

Shakcap. :  Henry  V.,  r.  1. 

Turkey  Company,  s.  pi.  A  company 
Instituted  by  chaiter  jeceived  from  Queen 
Elizabeth  iu  1579.  Colled  also  t^  Levant 
Company. 

turkey  -  feather,  turkey-  feather 
laver,  s. 

Bot. :  A  book  name  for  Fadina  Favania, 

[Pa  DIN  A,] 

turkey-hen  flower,  $. 

Bot. :  Fritillaria  Meleagris, 

Turkey-hone»  a.  The  same  as  Turcet- 
STONE  (q.v.). 

Turkevp^k,  s. 

Bot. :  Qut^is  Cerris;  common  in  the  south* 
east  of  Ewopc.  It  has  deciduous,  short- 
st^ilked  leaves,  obloug,  deeply  aud  unequally 
pinnutitid. 

turkey-pod,  s, 

Bot. :  Sisymbrnim  Thalianvm,  Named  by 
Withering.    {Britten  &  Holiand.) 

Turkey-red,  s. 

Chem. :  One  of  the  most  beautiful  and  most 
duiahle  colours  wliich  has  yet  been  producjid 
on  cotton.  It  is  obtained  Irom  madder  by  a 
very  complicated  process,  the  theory  of  which 
is  not  perfectly  understood.  The  four  mobt 
essential  operations  are :  thorough  washing 
of  the  unbleached  calico,  impregnating  it 
with  an  oily  soap,  moidanting  with  alumina, 
and  immersing  in  a  decoction  of  madder  con- 
taining chalk  and  bullock's  blood. 

turkey-slate,  s.    TihQ  same  as  Tubebt- 

eT0NE(q.V.). 

Turkey-sponge,  «. 

Z(Tol. :  Euspongia  x)fficinaU3.  [SpONaB,  «., 
II.  5.j 

Turksy-stone,  s. 

Geol.  ;  Novanilite  (q.V.).  Called  also  Whet- 
stone slate,  or  Whetsliite. 


turkey- vulture,  5.  Tlie  same  as  Tubkgt- 
BUZZARD  (q.v.). 

*  Turkey-wheat,  n.  Maize  or  Indian 
com. 

*'  We  SAW  n  great  many  fields  of  Indian  corn,  which 
goes  by  tlio  niLiiie  of  turkey-whimt.^—HrrwUeU  :  Frtuia* 
A  Italy,  let.  viil. 

*  tur'-kis,  9.    [Turquoise.] 

*tur'-kis,  v.t.  [O.  Fr.  tQrqueT  =  Ui  twist.] 
[TuRKEN.]    To  twist,  to  alter. 

"He  taketh  the  snine  Heiiteucu  out  of  Esny  (some- 
what turkUed)  for  hia  poeaio  as  well  as  the  rest." — 
Bancroft :  Survey  of  Pretended  Holy  Ditcipline,  it.  CL 

Turk'-ish,  a.  &  s.    [Eng.  Turk;  -ish.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Of  or  pertaining  to  Turkey  or 
the  Turks. 

B.  As  subst. :  The  language  spoken  by  the 
Turks,  the  Osmanli. 

Turlush-hath,  s.  A  hot  air  bath,  the 
temperature  varying  from  llt>°  to  li5b\  The 
patient  tnay  remain  in  the  calidarium  from 
forty  minutes  to  an  hour.  The  bath  must  bo 
taken  before  a  meal,  when  the  stomach  ia 
empty,  and  should  Ijc  avoided  altogether 
when  "fatty  degeneration  of  the  heart  or 
vessels,  or  when  tendencies  to\\ards  vertigo 
or  syngope  exist.  A  Turkish  bath  clears  tlie 
pores  of  tiie  skin,  rendering  tlie  latter  Jiealtliy, 
induces  free  perspiration,  eliminates  noxious 
matters  from  the  blood,  increases  the  force 
and  I'api'lity  of  the  circulation,  and  impju'tB 
a  sense  of  elasticity  and  vigour  to  the  system. 
It  ia  useful  in  many  cutaneous  affections,  as 
gout  and  rheumatism,  in  aUmminuria,  neur- 
algia, &.C.  The  Turkish  bath  has  been  iutro- 
duceU  into  most  of  oui"  cities. 

Turkish-dog,  s. 

Zool. :  A  variety  of  Canis  familiaris,  from 
hot  climates,  and  distinguished  by  want  of 
hair  aud  diseased  teeth,  whicli  the  animals 
lose  at  an  early  age.  BuHbn  imagined  that 
the  lace  sprang  tiom  Euiopean  dogs,  which 
had  been  taken  from  a  temperate  climate  to 
one  considerably  hotter,  and  tliere  acquired 
some  cutaneous  disease. 

Turkish-grayhound,  s. 

Zool.:  A  small-sized  dug,  somewhat  resem- 
bling an  English  grayhound  in  shape,  but 
entirely  hairless,  or  with  only  a  few  haiis  oa 
the  tail.  It  is  of  no  value  as  a  sporting  dog, 
but  makes  a  faithful  and  atl'ectionate  pet. 

Turkish-hemldactyle,  s. 

Zool. :  Hemidactylus  verruculdPus,  a  Goclco 
from  the  hotter  districts  near  the  Meditorra- 
nean  Sea. 

Turkish-saddle,  s,    [3ELiiA.-TUBCiCA4 

Turkish-tobacco,  5. 

Bot. :  Nicotiana  rustica. 

*  Turk'-ish-ly-,  adv.  [Eng.  Turldsh;  -^j.) 
In  the  manner  of  the  Turks  ;  like  a  Turlc. 

Turk'-ish-ness,  *  Turk-ish-nes,  s.  [Eng. 

Tnrhish;  -ness.]  The  leligion,  niuuners,  cha- 
racter, or  tlie  like  of  the  Turks  ;  Turciam. 
"  Contemnyn^euf  knowledi:e  and  learniuse,  Bettinge 
at  nought,  aud  liaving  for  a-fiible,  God  and  hia  higha 
providence,  v,il\  briu^'e  us,  1  say,  tu  n  luoro  uugracioua 
Turkishjies,  if  more  Tarldghncs  can  l>o  tlum  tills,  than 
if  the  TurlveB  luid  Bnorne  to  biyutseuli  Turkye  afoiuBfe 
■a3."—Ascham:  Taxijphilui,  bk.  i. 

Turk'-man,  s.    [Turkoman.] 
Tur'-ko,  5.    [TuRco.] 

*  tur-kois,  s.    [Turquoise.) 

Tur'-ko -man,  s.  [A  corru]ition  of  TnrM- 
mams  =  Turks  of  the  true  faith.]  [Tumt.] 
One  of  a  nomadic  Tartar  people,  occujiying 
a  territory  stretching  between  the  Caspian 
Sea  and  the  Sea  of  Aial,  the  Khanales  of 
Khiva  and  Bokhara,  Alghanistan,  and  Persia, 
They  do  not  form  a  single  nation,  but  are 
divided  into  numerous  triljcs  or  clans. 

Tur'-ko-phile,  o.    [Turcophil.] 

*  tur'-ky,  a.    [ToEQuoisE.] 

Tur'-lu-pm§t,  s.  pi.  [The  origin  of  the  word 
is  unknown,  though  it  is  thou^'ht  to  be  con- 
nected with  woltish  or  predatory  habita. 
{Blunt.)] 

Church  Hist. :  A  name  applied  in  contempt 
to  the  Brethren  of  the  Free  Spirit.  They 
appear  to  have  had  their  principal  seat  in 
the  Isle  of  France,  where  they  were  exter- 
minated about  A.D.  1372.    (Prethren,  ^  4.] 


*6il,  t)^;  po^t,  Jd^l;  cat,  9011,  chorus, 
-olQii^  *tian  =  s3ig.li.  -tios*  -fiion  =  aWXu. 


9hin,  beuQh;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a§;  expect,  Xenophon,  e:^t.    -tAs» 
I  -^ian,  *||io^==  zit.usu   -cloust*  -tious,  -sioua  =  shiis.   -ble,  -die,  &o.  =  hfl,  d^l. 
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turm— turn 


•  torm,  a.  [TuRMA.]  A  troop  or  company  of 
norse. 

•'  Xjesiou  imd  cohorts,  tumu  of  horse  and  wings."* 
^m,    .  MiitoH :  P.  E.,  Iv.  66. 

tar'-ma,  a    [Lat.] 

Boman  Antiq. :  A  company  of  cavalry,  con- 
Biating  at  first  of  thirty,  afterwards  of  thirty- 
two  iiieD.  £ach  turma  was  divided  into  three 
decurise. 

t^-m^-ltn,  9.    [TouEJULrNB.) 

•  tar-men-tUle,  b,    [Tokmentiu) 

tnr'-ineiit-ise,  s.   [Tormentisb.] 

tur'-mer-Xc,  s.  [Fr.  tej-re-merite ;  Low  Lat. 
terra-merita  (lit  =  excellent  earth) ;  probably, 
in  the  opinion  of  Skeat,  a  corruption  of  Arab. 
karkam,  fc«j'fciim  =  saffron.]    [Curcuma.] 

1,  Bot.  &  Comm. :  Curcuma  loTiga,  a  native 
of  Ceylon.  The  specific  name  is  given  from 
the  length  of  the  leaves :  about  a  foot.  The 
Bpike  rises  from  the  midst  of  them,  and  pro- 
duces pale  cream-coloured  flowers.,  It  is  ex- 
tensively cultivated  over  India^  the  crop  being 
a  very  profitable  one,  yielding,  according  to 
Atkinson,  after  all  expenses  are  paid,  about 
thii'ty-nne  rupees  per  acre. 

2,  Comvu  &  Pharm. :  The  rhizome  of  Cur- 
cuma longa  [1].  The  best  is  in  small  short 
pieces,  externally  yellow,  internally  deep 
orange.  [Turmeric-paper.]  It  is  used  as  a 
condiment  in  curry-powder.  It  is  not  era- 
ployed  ih  British  pharmacy,  but  in  Hindoo 
medicine  it  is  administered  internally  in  dis- 
orders of  the  blood,  and  is  applied  externally 
in  pain  and  bruises ;  the  juice  is  said  to  be 
anthelmintic;  the  fumes  of  the  burning  root 
are  deemed  useful  in  coryza ;  in  decoction  they 
are  applied  to  relieve  catarrh  and  purulent 
ophthiUmia.  A  paste  made  of  the  flowers  is 
used  in  ringworm  and  other  parasitic  diseases. 

turmeric-paper,  s. 

Chem. :  Unsized  white  paper  dipped  into 
an  alcoholic  solution  of  turmeric  It  is  a 
very  delicate  test  for  alkalis  and  their  car- 
bonates, the  yellow  colour  of  the  turmeric 
"being  changed  to  a  brown. 

turmeric-tincture,  s.  A  tincture  con- 
sisting of  bruised  turmeric  and  proof  spirit. 

turmeric-tree,  s. 

Bot. :  An  unidentified  species  of  Zieria,  a 
rnewort  from  Australia.  The  inner  bark, 
which  is  very  yellow,  yields  a  dye,  and  the 
yellow  close-grained  wood  is  valuable  for 
ornamental  purposes.    (Trms.  of  Bot.) 

tnr'-m6il,  *  tur-moyle,  s.  [Etym.  doubt- 
ftil ;  perhaps  from  O.  Fr.  tremouiUe,  travieul 
the  hopper  of  a  mill,  as  being  always  in  mo- 
tion, from  Lat.  (reuio  =  to  tremble.]  Harass- 
ing labour,  confusion,  tumult,  disturbance, 
oomnioLion. 

"Calmly  she  gazed  arouud  in  the  turmoil  of  men." 
Longfellow  :  Children  of  the  LorcCi  Supper. 

•  tur-mSil',  v.t.  &  i.    [Turmoil,  s.] 

A.  Trans. :  To  harass  with  commotion  ;  to 
diBturb,  to  agitate,  to  molest. 

"  But  thus  lurmoiiii  from  one  to  other  Btoun 
T  waat  my  life,  and  doe  my  dates  devours 
In  wretched  auguishe  and  incessant  woe," 

Spenter:  F.  Q..  IV.  ix.  39. 

B.  Tntrans. :  To  l>e  disturbed ;  to  be  in 
commotion  or  agitation. 

tnm,  *  toume,  *  toum-en,  *  tome, 
*  tnme,  *  turn-en,  v.t.  &  %.  [Fr.  Umrner; 
O.  Fr.  tonier,  turners  to  turn,  from  LnL 
tortui  =  to  turn  in  a  lathe,  to  turn,  from  tornus 
=  a  lathe,  a  turner's  wheel ;  cogn.  with  Gr. 
Topvot  {tomos)^=a.  carpenter's  tool  to  draw 
circles  with,  compasses;  ropveuuy  {torjieud)=z 
to  turn  work  with  a  lathe  ;  Sp.  &  Port,  tonuxr; 
Ital.  tornare;  A,S.  tyriian;  O.  Icel.  turna; 
O.  H.  Ger.  turTien ;  Irish  to-ur  =  a  turn  ;  Wei. 
turn ;  Gael,  turria  =  a  spinning-wheel.  From 
the  same  root  come  tour,  tournamenty  ajxd 
tourniquet.] 

JL,  Transitive: 

L  To  cause  to  move  round  on  a  centre  or 
■lis,  or  as  on  a  centre  or  axis ;  to  make  to 
moTO  round  or  revolve ;  to  cause  to  rotate  or 
revolve. 

■•  7\am  the  giddy  round  of  Fortune's  wheel," 

Shakesp.  :  Rape  of  Lucrece,  SS2. 

2.  To  form  or  fashion  by  revolving  motion 
In  a  lathe ;  to  shape  or  fashion,  as  wood, 
metal,  or  other  substance,  to  any  figure,  by 
means  of  a  lathe. 

"The  whole  lathe  Is  made  rtrong,  because  the 
matter  It  tuT-ns.  belug  metal,  is  heavier  than  wood."— 
JUoxon  :  Mechanical  Exercises. 


3.  Hence,  to  form,  fashion,  or  shape  in  any 

way. 

"  Uis  whole  peraon  (a  finely  turrud,  mnd  speaks  him 
a  man  of  (lualuy."— Tatter.    {TodtL) 

i.  To  cause  to  go,  move,  aim,  point,  look, 
or  the  like  in  a  different  direction,  or  towards 
a  difi'erent  point ;  to  direct  or  put  into  a  differ- 
ent or  opposite  way,  course,  road,  path,  or 
channel;  to  change  the  direction  or  course 
of;  to  cause  to  leave  a  certain  course  or 
direction. 

"But  could  they  persuade  anjr  to  be  of  their  opinionf 
Tea.  they  tumad  several  out  of  the  way."— Sunwon  ; 
Fi/grim'M  Progreu,  pU  ii- 

6.  To  shift  or  change,  with  respect  to  the 
bottom,  sides,  front,  back,  top,  or  the  like  ; 
to  reverse ;  to  put  the  upper  side  downward, 
or  the  one  side  in  the  place  of  the  other ;  to 
invert. 

"  Make  tnoutha  upon  me  when  I  turn,  my  back." 
tihakasp.  :  MiOaumtner  tfighCs  Dream,  OL  X 

6.  To  bring  the  inside  of  outwards. 

"  A  pair  of  old  breeches,  thrice  turned,"— Shakap. : 
Taming  qf  th*  Shrew,  iii.  2. 

7.  To  change  or  alter  from  one  purpose  or 
effect  to  another ;  to  apply  or  devote  to  a 
ditferent  puipose  or  object ;  to  divert. 

'•  Great  Apollo,  turn  all  to  the  best." 

Shaken. :  Winters  Tale,  IIL  L 

8.  To  apply,  to  devote,  to  direct. 

"  He  turned  bis  parts  rather  to  books  and  conversa- 
tion, than  to  politics. "—/Vi'or.    {Todd.} 

9.  To  Change  to  any  opinion,  side,  or  party ; 
to  change  with  respect  to  belief,  opinions,  sen- 
timents, or  feelings ;  to  convert,  to  pervert. 

10.  To  change  or  alter  the  state,  nature,  or 
appearance  of  in  any  way ;  to  tmnsfui-m,  to 
metamorphose,  to  transmute,  to  change. 

"  Mouutaiiia  turned  Into  clouds." 
Shakesp.  :  Mtdftvmmtsr  Night's  Dream.  Iv.  1 

11.  To  give  a  different  form  of  expression 
to ;  to  ti-auslate,  to  construe,  to  paraphrase. 

"To .  , .  turn  a  wise  saying  of  some  ancient  sage  into 
the  terms  of  a  tei-se  Euglifih  couplet."— ifZocfttd :  Snif- 
Culture,  p.  18. 

12.  To  pass,  go,  or  move  round. 

"Turning  a  comer  in  Lambeth  on  Saturday."— 
Dailjf  Chronicle,  Sept  7,  1885. 

13.  To  tranefjr  ;  to  put  or  place  in  different 
hands  ;  to  hand  over. 

"  Our  iuheritnuce  is  turned  to  strangers,  our  bousea 
toalieiiB."— /.atnentutions  v.  2. 

*  14.  To  reverse,  to  repeal. 

"  God  will  turn  tby  captivity,  and  have  compassion 
upou  tbee,  and  will  return  and  gather  thee  from  all 
nations." — Deuteronomy  xxx.  8. 

15.  To  bend  from  a  perpendicular  edge ;  to 
blunt. 

"  Quick  wits  are  more  quick  to  enter  speedily,  than 
able  to  pierce  far ;  like  sharp  ioo\a,  whose  edj^es  he  very 
Boon  turnedS'^Ascham. 

16.  To  revolve,  ponder,  or  agitate;  to  re- 
flect or  meditate  on.  (Often  followed  by  about 
or  oyer.) 

"  Turn  these  ideas  about  In  year  mind,"— Wold, 

17.  To  change  from  a  fresh,  sweet,  or 
natural  condition ;  to  cause  to  ferment,  turn 
sour,  or  the  like :  as.  Hot  weather  will  turn 
milk. 

18.  To  put,  bring,  or  place  in  a  certain  state 
or  condition. 

"  So  truly  turned  over  and  over  In  love.** 

^ihafcesp. :  Jlach  Ado  about  Aotlutig,  v.  2. 

19.  To  make  suitable,  fit,  or  proper;  to 
adapt.    (Rai-e,  except  in  the  pa.  par.) 

"  However  inipruiier  be  might  liave  been  for  studies 
of  a  higher  iiuture,  he  was  perfectly  well  turned  for 
trade."— wl  ddison. 

B.  Intraiisitive : 

1.  To  have  a  circular  or  revolving  motion ; 
to  revolve  or  move  round,  as  on  an  axis, 
centre,  or  the  like. 

"The  world  (urn* round." 
"     Shakesp. :  Taming  qf  the  Shrew,  v.  2. 

2.  To  move  the  body,  face,  or  head  in 
another  direction;  to  direct  the  face  to  a 
different  quarter. 

"  From  the  one  aide  to  the  other  turning.' 

Shakesp. :  IticJutyd  II.,  v.  S. 

3.  To  change  the  posture  or  position  of  the 
body,  as  in  bed  ;  to  shift  or  roll  from  one  side 
to  another. 

"  As  a  maa  in  a  fever  turns  often,  although  without 
any  hope  of  ease,  so  men  in  the  extremest  misery  By 
to  the  tiiTitaiipearance  of  relief,  though  uever  so  vaiu.^ 
—Suift :  Intelligeneer. 

4.  To  retrace  one's  steps ;  to  go  or  come 
back ;  to  return. 

"  Ere  from  this  war  thou  turn  a  conqueror." 

Sltakesp. :  Richard  III.,  iv.  4. 

&  Not  to  fly ;  to  lace  or  confront  an  enemy ; 
to  show  fight. 

"  Tuim,  slave,  and  flgbt* 

£AaJkMp. .-  TroiiMs  <£  Crettida,  r.  7. 


6.  To  change  direction ;  to  take  an  oppoiltd 
or  a  new  course,  direction,  or  line. 

"  Now  doth  it  turn  and  ebb  baek." 

Shakesp. :  2  ffenrjf  IV.,  T.  t. 

7.  To  take  a  particular  direction,  course,  or 
line  ;  to  direct  one's  self;  to  have  recourse! 
as,  I  know  not  where  to  turn. 

S.  To  be  changed  or  altered  in  appearance* 
form,orcondition ;  to  be  transformed,  changed^ 
metamorphosed,  or  converted. 


9.  To  be  altered  or  changed  in  character, 
nature,  inclination,  sentiments,  dispnsitiuiii 
opinions,  use,  or  the  like  ;  to  be  converted  or 
perverted ;  hence,  to  become,  to  grow. 

"You  will  turn  good  husband  uow."— iSAoAeijx / 
pleasure  for  Matuure,  liL  2. 

10.  SpeciJicaUy : 

(1)  To  change  from  a  fresh,  sweet,  or  natural 

condition  ;  to  become  sour  or  spoiled,  as  luilk, 
meat,  &c. 
"Asses'  milk  tumeth  not  so  easily  as  cows'."- Bocob. 

(2)  To  become  inclined  in  a  particular  direc- 
tion. 

"  If  the  scale  do  turn  but  in  the  estimation  of  a  hair." 
Shakesp.  :  Merchant  of  Venice,  iv.  i, 

(3)  To  become  giddy,  dizzy,  or  light  in  tlie 
head ;  to  reel ;  hence,  to  become  infatuated, 
mad,  or  the  like. 

"I'll  look  no  more 
Lest  my  hnvin  turn."       Shakesp.  :  Lear,  tv.  a, 

(4)  To  change  from  ebb  to  flow,  or  from 
flow  to  ebb,  as  tiie  tide. 

"  My  uncontrolled  tide 
Turns  not,  but  swells  the  higher  by  this  let." 

Shakesp. :  Jtape  of  tucrece,  6M, 

(5)  To  become  nauseated,  qualmish,  or  slcki 
as  the  stomach. 

(6)  To  be  changeable,  fickle,  or  vacillating ; 
to  vacillate. 

"  She  Is  turning  and  inconstant." 

Slmkesp.  :  JJer,ry  V.,  111.  & 

11.  To  have  a  consequence  or  result ;  to 
result,  to  terminate. 

"  Let  their  pride  set  them  on  work  on  something 
which  limy  turn  to  their  advantage." — Locke:  Om 
Education. 

12.  To  change  one's  exercise  or  action. 

"Forthwith  from  dance  to  sweet  repose  lliey  tv,rfL* 
J/Uton:  P,  L.,  V.  630. 

13.  To  take  form  on  the  lathe ;  to  undergo 
the  process  of  turning  on  the  lathe  :  as,  Ivory 
turns  well. 

\  To  turn  signifies  m  general  to  put  a  thing 
out  of  its  plane  in  an  uneven  lino  ;  we  turn  a 
thing  by  moving  it  from  one  point  to  aiuitiier; 
thus  we  turn  the  eaith  over:  Kxulistort  is  to 
turn  or  bemi  out  of  (he  right  course  ;  thus 
the  face  is  distorted  in  convulsions.  The  same 
distinction  holds  good  in  the  moral  iipplica- 
tion  :  we  turn  a  person  from  his  design  ;  wa 
distort  the  meanings  of  words  so  as  to  give 
them  an  entirely  f'alst:  meaning. 

If  1.  To  turn  about:  To  turn  the  face  In 
another  direction  ;  to  turn  round. 

2.  To  turn  adrift:  To  expel  or  drive  out 
from  some  safe  or  settleil  place  or  position ; 
to  cant  off;  to  throw  upon  one's  own  lesources. 

3.  To  turn  again :  To  return ;  to  go  or  come 
back. 

"Tarry  with  him  till  I  turn  again." 

tihakasp. :  U'itas  Aiidronicus,  V.  % 

4.  To  turn  against : 

(1)  Tiunsitive : 

(a)  To  direct  towards  or  against ;  hence,  to 
turn  or  use  to  one's  disailvantJige  or  injury: 
as,  Hisaiguiiients  were  turned ayainst  hiniaelt 

(&)  To  render  unra\ curable,  uulriendly,  hos- 
tile, or  opposed  ;  to  set  aguuist ;  as,  1  was 
turned  against  him. 

(2)  Intrans. :  To  become  unfavourable,  un- 
friendly, hostile,  or  opposed  :  as.  Ail  his 
friends  have  turned  against  him. 

5.  To  turn  aside : 

(1)  Trans.:  To  ward  off;  to  avert:  as.  To 
turn  aside  a  blow. 

(2)  Intransitive: 

(a)  To  leave  or  turn  from  a  straight  course; 
to  go  off  in  a  different  diiection. 

(&)  To  wiibdrawfrom  the  notice  or  presence 
of  others  ;  to  go  apart. 

"  Turn  "Side,  and  weep  for  her." 

SJiakeap. :  Antony  A  Cleopatra,  L  & 

6.  To  turn  away : 
(1)  Transitive : 

(a)  To  turn  in  an  opposite  direction ;  to 
avert. 

"She  turTu  a'way  the  face." 

Shakesp. :  Rape  of  Lucrece,  I.TlL 


f&tc,  fat,  f^e,  amidst,  what,  fill,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot» 
or.  wore,  woU  work,  whA.  son;  mute,  ciib,  oiire,  ^nite,  our,  rule,  full;  try,  Sj^rian.    ce,oe  =  e;  ey  =  a;  qu  =  kw. 


(b)  To  avert ;  to  turn  aside. 

**  A  third  iMrt  of  prayer  Is  deprecation ;  tluifc  ta, 
vlian  wo  pray  to  Gh>a  ■'"  ' —  " 


1  to  (wm  away  Bouie  eril  from 


(c)  To  diaiuiss  from  service ;  to  discharge, 
feo  discard. 

"  I  miuteumnwair  umeotmyfollowets.'^— £%aJfe«fph ; 
Marry  Ifritet  of  Wiiuitar,  i.  S. 

(3)  Intransitive : 

<a)  To  turn  the  face  In  an  opposite  or 
another  direction ;  to  avert  one's  louks. 

**  H«  turns  avay."       Shaketp. :  Coriolamu,  v.  & 

(b)  To  leave  a  straight  or  former  com^  ;  to 
turn  aside  ;  to  deviate. 

"When  ths  righteous  man  <um«CA  auay  from  hla 

wi»keduca9."—£tekiet  xviii.  24. 

7.  To  turn  a  barrel  orgaiit  mangle,  or  ths 
WcB  :  To  put  into  work  or  action ;  to  work. 

8.  To  turn  a  cold  shoulder  to  (or  on):  To 
treat  with  marked  neglect  or  contempt. 

9.  To  turn  a  penny  (or  the  penny):  To  keep 
one's  money  in  brisk  cireulution  ;  to  give  and 
take  money  more  or  less  rapidly  in  business ; 
to  increase  one's  capical  by  business. 

10.  To  turn  a  suviinersault :  [Somersault]. 

11.  To  turn  a  thing  vp:  To  give  it  up. 
CStoaff.)  =/     ^  b  y 

12.  To  turn  an  entrnvifs  flank,  line,  position, 
or  oi-mi/;  To  manoeuvre  so  as  to  pass  round 
hia  forces,  and  attack  him  from  behind,  or  on 
the  sides  ;  hence,  lis-.  To  turn  one's  flank :  To 
attack  one  on  a  weak  or  unexpected  point ;  to 
outwit  one. 

13.  3*0  turn  back : 

(1)  Transitive: 

(a)  To  cause  to  return  or  retrace  one's  steps ; 
hence,  to  drive  off  or  away. 
•(6)  To  send  back ;  to  return. 

•  Wo  turn  not  back  the  silks  upou  the  mcrchimt 
Wheu  we  huve  spoiled  tliviu. 

Shakcap. :  Troitiu  &  Cressida,  lii.  % 

(c)  To  fold  back  :  as,  To  turn  a  leaf  back. 

(2)  ItUrans. :  To  go  or  come  back ;  to  re- 
fau'u ;  to  reirace  one's  steps. 

"Gentle,  my  lord,  turn  back.' 

HJioJicap.  :  AleoMure/or  Afeoture,  IL  &    . 

14.  To  turn  down : 

(1)  To  fold  or  double  down. 

•'Is  not  the  leaf  tui-ned  dovmf 

Shakesp.  :  Juliii*  Ccesar,  It.  a 

(3)  To  lower,  as  with  a  stop-cock  or  the 
like :  &s.  To  turn  down  the  gas. 

15.  To  turn  forth ;  To  drive  out  or  away. 

**Iam  the  turned  fdrth." 

Shakeap. :  Titus  AndronUrua,  v.  S. 

*  IS.  To  tiim  head :  To  stand,  to  meet  an 
CSieiny ;  uot  to  fly. 

"  Turn  head,  and  Btop  punnit." 

Shakesp. :  Mmry  F.,  IL  4 

17.  To  turn  in : 

(1)  Transitive : 

(a)  To  direct  i  awards  or  towards  each  other : 
83,  To  turn  the  toes  in. 

(&)  To  fold  or  double  in :  as.  To  turn  in  a 
ecain. 

(c)  To  place  or  put  in  a  paHieular  place. 

**T«  purchase  and  turn  tiisorac  hundred  Uiooaauda 
of  lar^s  trtjuL"— /'tofd.  Doc.  6. 1S85. 

(2)  InlraTisitive : 

(a)  To  bend,  doubly  or  point  inwards:  as, 
GiM  legs  turn  in. 
(&)  To  enter. 

"  Turn  in,  I  pray  yon.  Into  fonr  serrant's  honsau"— 
Oenosit  xix.  2, 

(c)  To  go  to  bed  ;  to  retire  to  rest. 

**  We  were  thinking  of  fuming  in  tor  the  night." — 

Sa-ibner's  ilagazine,  Au^  1S>7,  p.  4&^ 

18.  To  turn  og: 
(1)  Transitive: 

(a)  To  deflect,  to  divert ;  to  turn  aside. 

"The  institution  of  sports  was  intended  by  all 
rovcriitneiitd  to  turn  <#  iiie  thoughts  of  the  people 
iruui  liuaying  themaelves  in  matteia  of  aiaAt."—Addi' 
son  :  Freeftolder. 

(b)  To  dismiss  or  put  away  with  contempt ; 
to  discharge,  to  discard. 

"Have  turned  offvi.  first  bo  noble  wife." 

Shiikeajj.  :  AU's  Well  that  Ends  fKcH,  v.  8. 

(c)  To  give  over ;  to  resign. 

**  We  are  not  so  wholly  litmed  off  to  that  reversion, 
ai  to  have  no  aupphes  for  the  preaeut."— Decay  qf 

Pitta. 

(d)  To  accomplish,  to  perform,  to  complete, 
to  turn  out :  as.  The  printers  turned  off  1,000 
copies. 

(a)  To  shut  off*,  as  a  fluid,  by  means  of  a 
atop-cock,  valve,  Ac,  so  as  to  prevent  the 
working,  operation,  eflect,  or  passage  of;  to 


turn 

atop  or  withdraw  the  effective  supply  of;  as, 
To  turn  o/gaa,  steam,  water,  &c. 

•  (/)  To  hang ;  to  execute,  as  a  criminal. 

*ig)  To  marry.    (Slang.) 

(A)  To  give  a  different  meaning  or  effect  to : 
as,  To  turn  oj^a  joke. 

(2)  hUrans. ;  To  be  diverted ;  to  deviate 
from  a  straight  course :  as,  The  road  turni  off 
to  the  left. 

19.  To  turn  on : 

(1)  Trans. :  To  open  a  passage  to.  or  admit, 
as  a  fluid,  by  means  of  a  stop-cock  or  valve, 
80  as  to  allow  to  do  the  required  work,  or 
have  the  desired  effect :  as,  To  turn  on  water, 
gas,  steam,  or  the  like. 

(2)  Intransitive: 

(a)  To  show  anger,  resentment,  or  hostility 
by  directing  the  look  towards ;  to  confront  in 
a  hostile  manner;  to  become  hostile,  un- 
friendly, or  opposed  to  another. 

"  Turn  on  the  bloody  hounds." 

Sltakeip.     1  S^nry  Vf.,  !▼.  t 

(7>)  To  depend  on ;  to  hinge  on :  aa.  The 
whole  point  turns  on  this. 

20.  To  titi-n  one's  hand:  To  apply  or  adapt 

one's  self. 

21.  To  tv/m  one's  head  (or  brain)  ; 

(1)  To  make  one  giddy  or  dizzy. 

(2)  To  make  one  insane,  infatuated,  wild,  or 
the  like  ,  to  deprive  of  reason  or  judgment ; 
to  infatuate. 

"There  is  not  a  more  melAnchoTy  object  than  a  man 
who  bus  Ilia  head  turnwi  with  leugluus  euthusiaam." 
— Addisoiu 

22.  To  turn  out : 

(1)  Transitive: 

(a)  To  drive  out ;  to  expeL  (Used  with  of 
belore  an  indirect  object.) 

"I'll  turn  you  out  of  my  kingdouL"— iSAaJttsp..* 
Tempest,  iv. 

(&)  To  diive  or  put  out  of  ofRce  or  power. 
"[They]  would  Iinve  trooped  into  the  lobby,  and 
snpiiorteu  them  rather  than  let  them  be  turned  out." 
—•Utti/y  ChroHtcle,  Juua  26,  1886. 

(t.)  To  put  out  to  pasture :  as.  He  has  turned 
out  his  cattle  and  hurses. 

{d)  To  produce  as  the  result  of  Inbour  or 
any  process  of  manufai;ture ;  to  send  out 
finished.  i 

"  Uessra. turn  out  Bometpbere  about  B,OftB  tons 

weekly.'— /"ieW,  t*eb.  13.  1887. 

{€)  To  bring  the  inside  of  to  the  outside  ;  to 
reverse  ;  henne,  to  bring  to  view,  to  show,  to 
expose,  to  j^roduce ;  as.  Turn  your  pockets 
out. 

(/)  The  same  as  To  turn  off  (1)  (e)  (q.v.X 

(2)  Intransitive: 

(a)  To  bend,  point,  or  be  directed  out- 
wards :  as,  His  toes  turn  out, 

(&)  To  come  abroad  ;  to  leave  one's  resi- 
dence ;  to  appear  iii  public. 

"0(  the  eigjtiL  who  turned  out  for  the  Autumn 
Handica|}."— /J<£i/l/  Chrunicie,  Oct  14,  1687, 

(c)  Specil.,  of  workmen,  to  throw  up  work 
and  go  ou  .strike. 

(d)  To  get  out  of  bed ;  to  rise  :  as,  We  turned 
out  early.    (Collon.) 

(fi)  To  prove  m  the  result  or  issue;  to  Issiae, 
to  terminate,  to  prove,  to  occur,  to  happen. 
**  luforination  thatfumama  to  be  hardly  uurrecL*^ 
Field,  April  4,  18B5. 

23-  To  turn  over  : 

(1)  Transitive: 

(a)  To  cliange  the  position  of  the  top, 
bottom,  or  sides  of;  to  put  one  side  or  end 
of  in  the  place  of  anotlier  ;  to  overturn ;  to 
knock  or  tliiow  down :  aa,  The  seats  were 
turned  over  in  the  strnggle. 

(&)  To  transfer;  to  put  into difTerent  hands; 
to  hand  over :  as.  The  busine^  was  tunud 
over  to  me. 

(c)  To  refer. 

"Tia  well  the  debt  no  payment  does  demand. 
You  turn  me  over  to  auuther  liaiid." 

Drydeii:  Awengzebe. 

(d)  To  do  business,  sell  goods,  or  draw 
money  to  the  amount  of:  aa,  He  turns  over 
dE50D  a  week.    [Turm-over,  A.  I,  5.1 

(e)  To  open  and  turn  tlie  leaves  of  for  the 
purpose  of  examining. 

"  We  turned  o'er  many  books  together." 

Skakesp. :  Alaxhant  of  Venice,  It.  1. 

•(/)  To  throw  off  the  ladder  for  the  pur- 
pose of  hanging.. 

"  Criminals  condemned  to  sniTcr 
Are  bluided  first,  uuU  then  turned  OPfr." 

liuilar  :  Uudlbrat. 
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(2)  Intransitive: 

(a)  To  move,  roll,  or  shift  from  side  to  tXdOt 
or  from  top  to  bottom. 

(b)  To  turn  the  leaf  or  leaves  of  e  book* 
manuscript,  dec. 

24.  To  turn  over  a  new  leaf:  ^Leaj,  a.,  ^  (2),3 

25.  To  turn  round : 

(1)  To  turn  so  tlial*  the  front  shall  become 
the  back. 

(2)  To  take  an  opposite  view,  side,  or  party} 
to  change  opinions  or  sides, 

26.  To  turn  tail :  To  retreat  ignominiously  ; 
to  flee  like  a  coward. 

27.  To  turn  the  back :  To  turn  away ;  henc^ 
to  leave  a  place  or  company  ;  to  dee. 

"Turn  thy  bark,  and  run,' 

iHiokeap  :  Romeo  A  Juliet,  L  L 

28.  To  tux-n  the  back  on  (or  upon) :  To  with- 
draw one's  favour,  friendship,  or  assistance 
from;  to  treat  with  disfavour,  auger,  resent- 
ment, contempt  or  the  like;  to  desert;  to 
leave  in  the  lurch. 

29.  To  turn  the  corner :  To  hav6  passed  tha 
worst  pait  of;  to  improve. 

"  The  doctors  hope  I  have  now  turned  the  comer, 
which  bas  buen  a  sharp  oua."—St.  James's  Oazette, 
Dec.  19.  Itj87. 

*  30.  To  turn  the  die  (or  dice) :  To  chango 
fortune. 

31.  To  turn  the  edge  of:  [Turst,  v.y  A.  15.]. 

32.  To  turn  the  hey:  To  lock  or  unlock  a 
door. 

"  Turn  you  the  key,  and  know  his  business." 

Sliakiisp, :  Measure  for  Measure,  1.  9. 

33.  To  turn  tJie  scale  (or  balance) :  To  mako 
one  side  of  tiie  balance  go  down  ;  hence,  fig., 
to  decide  in  one  way  or  another;  to  giva 
superiority  or  success. 

"A  mote  will  turn  the  balance." 
SJuLkcsp. :  M'uisainnier  NvjIU's  Dream,  V. 

3i,  To  turn  the  stomachof:  To  cause  nausea, 
disgust,  or  louthing  in ;  to  make  qualniish« 
sick,  or  the  like. 

35.  To  turn  the  tables:  To  alter  the  supe* 
rioi-ity  or  advantage  ;  to  give  a  ft)ruierly  suc- 
cessful opponent  the  worst  of  it;  to  over- 
throw or  defeat  a  previous  couqueror  or  rival ; 
to  reverse  positions. 

36.  To  turn  the  trencher,  to  twirl  the  trencher  : 
A  game  in  which  the  players  are  seated  in  ft 
circle,  each  player  asssuujinga  name  or  num- 
ber. One  of  the  party  twirls  a  woodea 
trencher  upou  its  edge,  niid,  leaving  It  .>*pin- 
niiig,  calls  upon  the  name  or  nniulier  of  one 
of  tiie  circle,  who,  under  penalty  of  a  forfeit, 
nmst  prevent  the  trciiclier  from  falling.  It 
then  becomes  lus  turn  to  twirl. 

37.  To  turn  to: 

(1)  To  be  directed  or  move  towards :  a% 
The  needle  turns  to  the  pole, 

(2)  To  apply  or  betake  one's  pelf  to;  to 
direct  one's  mind,  attention,  or  energy  to. 

38.  To  turn  to  a  right : 

Law :  A  term  u.sed  when  a  person's  posses- 
sion of  property  cannot  be  restored  by  entry, 
but  can  only  be  recovered  by  an  action  at  law. 

39.  To  turn  turtle :  To  turn  topsyturvy  ;  to 
turn  coin[detely  over.  (AmeUphortiiken  from 
the  usual  method  of  taking  turtle-  turning 
them  over  ou  their  bucks  and  rendering  them 
iucaiiablc  of  moving.) 

"  We  hiul  u<A  flttaiiittd  two  miles  from  that  beig 
when  it  HitLit  lu  tliix'e  purtluiis  with  thuiultinvis 
■uuuda.  and  tvery  i»oitiuu  luvnoJ.  turtle."— /iaUu  Tet^- 
gra/jh,  l<'elt  28,  iBst, 

40.  To  turn  under:  To  bend,  double,  oi 
fold  downwards  or  uuder, 

41.  To  turn  up: 

(1)  Transitive: 

(a)  To  bring  to  the  surface;  to  bring  from 
below  to  the  top  :  as,  2'u  turn  up  the  soil. 

(6)  To  bring  or  place  with  a  different  sur- 
face or  side  uppermost ;  to  place  with  the  face 
upwards. 

"The  deal  ia  completed,  and  the  trump  c»rd  turned 
up.  -Fiiild,  OtL  l;,  1685. 

(i:)  To  tilt  up ;  to  cause  to  point  upwards : 
as,  To  tarn  up  one's  nose. 

(d)  To  refer  to  in  a  book  :  as.  To  turn  up  ft 
passage. 

(2)  Intransitive: 

(a)  To  point  upwards :  as.  His  nose  tumsup^ 

(b)  To  come  to  the  surface;  hence,  to 
come  to  light;  to  transpire,  to  happen,  to 
occur,  to  appear  ;  to  make  one's  appeurauco. 
iColloq.) 


ibSU,  bop*;  pout,  j^l;  cat,  ^ell,  chorus,  9liln,  bench:  go,  ^em;  thin,  this;  sin,  a^;  exixy^t,  Xenophon,  exist,   pb  =  & 
•dian, -tlaii  =  sb9n.   -tion, -siou  =  sbiin; -tlon,  Hgion-zhon.   -cioua, -tious* -sious  =  shus.   -ble» -die,  &c.  =  b$i.  del. 
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42.  To  turn  -upon : 

(1)  Trails.  :  To  eaase  to  operate  on  or 
against ;  to  cast  back  ;  to  retort :  as,  To  turn 
tlie  arguments  uf  an  opponent  upon  himself. 

(2)  Jntransitive ; 

(a)  To  become  or  appear  bostile,  opposed, 
or  unfriendly  ;  to  turn  on. 
(J))  To  depend  on  ;  to  binge  on ;  to  tarn  on. 

tnm-agaiii  gentleman,  «. 

Bot.:  LiliumMaTtagon.  (Britten  d  HoUand.) 

torn,  *  tonme,  *  tnme,  s.    [Turn,  «.) 
L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  The  act  or  state  of  turning ;  motion  or 
movement  about,  or  as  about  a  centre  or 
axis;  revolution,  rotation. 

2.  Movement  from  a  straight  line;  move- 
ment in  an  opposite  direction ;  change  of 
direction  :  as,  tiie  turn  of  the  tide. 

3.  A  iioint,  spot,  or  place  of  deviation  from 
a  Btiniglit  line,  liourse,  or  direction  ;  a  wind- 
ing, a  bend,  a  curve,  an  angle. 

"  Fear  misled  tbe  youngest  fTom  Ilia  way  ; 
But  MitiUiiliitthe  turns." 

jyr^den  :   Virgil ;  JBneiH  Ix.  S22. 

4.  A  winding  or  flexuous  course. 

6.  A  walk  in  a  more  or  less  winding  direc- 
tion ;  a  walk  to  and  fro ;  a  stroll ;  a  short 
Valk  or  pi'omeiiade. 

1 ....  V  -- 

Hhitkap. :  Benrt/  rlJl.,  t.  1. 

flw  Alteration  of  course  or  direction;  new 
direction  or  tendency  ;  change  of  order,  posi- 
tion, or  aspect  of  things  ;  hence,  change  gene- 
rally; vicissitude. 

"  0  work),  thy  slipjiery  tumtt' 

Shaktup.  :  CorioloTiut,  iT.  4. 

7.  Successive  course;  opportunity  enjoyed 
in  alternation  witli  anotiier  or  others,  or  in 
due  rotiition  or  order ;  the  time  or  occasion 
which  comes  in  succession  to  eacti  of  a 
number  of  persons,  when  nnytliing  is  to  be 
bad  or  done ;  due  chance,  time,  opportunity, 
or  order. 

"  Would  sing  her  sodk,  nud  dnncfi  her  turn." 

Sliakesp. ;   Winter  t  Tola,  Iv.  4 

8.  Occasion  ;  incidental  opportunity. 

"An  old  doe,  fftUeu  from  tiut  speed,  wu  la»lcn  at 
every  turn  with  blows  luid  jeptOM;hba."—L'£ttTang*: 
Vubit*. 

*  9.  Occurrence,  bap,  chance. 

"All  enve  the  abepheArd.  wiiu,  fur  fell  dciplght 
Of  Uiivt  diBpltsuDuri:,  Liuke  tils  Lag-pipe  quight, 
Aud  iiuuie  grsut  muD«  fur  thrtt  uiilmppy  lur/iff." 
Upmur:  F.  «..  VI.  a.  18, 

10.  Inciilental  or  opportune  act,  deed,  office, 
or  service ;  an  occauioual  act  of  kindness  or 
mabce. 

"  Each  doth  good  turm  now  unto  the  other.' 

Sluikeap. :  Sormtt  47. 

11.  Convenience,  purpose,  requirement,  use, 

ezigeiiue,  advanlage. 
"  it  yuu  Imve  occAsiou  to  use  me  for  your  own  turn,' 
ithaketp.  :  JJ ensure /trr  AJeuauvu,  it.  2. 

12.  Prcvatlmgiuclinatioii ;  tendency,fashion, 

13.  Poriii,  cast,  mould,  shape,  manner,  cba* 
rai:Ltr,  temper. 

"Tiiii  ver>  <um  of  voice,  the  good  proiiunciationi 
•ud  ihi.  .tllui'iuj;  iiDiniier  wlilch  suuie  teiichotB  have 
mUilned.  will  iiu^n^o  Uie  ittLeuliuu.*'—  IVallM. 

14.  Muiiner    of   ]>)uceeiling ;    change   from 

original  lutentiou  or  diiection. 

"VVhllt:  this  flux  prevaiU.  the  sweats  nre  much 
dliuiiiiohea :  while  tlie  uintter  th.it  led  them  takes 
aiiuthcr  turn.'  —ISlHvKniiiru. 

lb.  A  jjitjce  of  woik  requiring  little  time  or 
executiuii ;  a  short  spell ;  a  job.    (CuUoq.) 

16.  A  ntervuus  shock,  such  as  may  he  caused 
by  alanij  ui  sudden  excitement,     (fiolloq.) 

17.  The  manner  of  adjustment  of  tbe  words 
of  a  seniuiice. 

'  Tht;  turn  vf  words.  In  wiilch  Ovid  excels  all  poets, 
h»  8oiiii:t.iiije)i  :t  fault  ur  t»uiiictiui«B  n  be.iuty,  as  they 
are  Utttd  piupeily  i>iiiiipio|jeily.'— />r^ti«i. 

•  18.  A  (all  oil  a  gallows  ladder;  a  hanging, 
exei-uLion  ,  tioni  tiie  practice  of  making  the 
criminal  stanu  on  a  ladder,  which  was  turned 
over  at  a  sigiml,  leaving  linn  suspended. 

"And  iiinke  Iniii  nUul  lo  lead  liis  lessou, 
Ul  t.(kc  d  tain  fur  t  ut  Llie  aecisiuii." 

/SuCiar  :  UutHbrai, 

19.  A  single  round  of  a  rope  or  cord. 
XL  3'echnicaUy : 

1.  Law :  The  same  as  Tourn  (q.v.). 

2.  ided.  iPL):  Monthly  courses;  menses. 

3.  Mining :  A  pit  sunk  in  a  dnft. 

4.  Music  :  An  ornament  in  music  formet)  by 
taking  the  ailjoining  notes  above  or  below  the 
princii>al  note,  according  to  the  position  of 
that  note  in   the  diatonic  scale.    Thus  the 


common  tmm,  which  takes  a  bigber  note  first 
in  tbe  change : 


~r    r  f-B  should  be  performed  -P^F  ^  ^^ 


The  back-turn  taking  a  lower  note  first  in  tbe 
chunge : 


~P-^:r:  j  should  be  performed  -p^^|*~F 


Tbe  turn  must  be  performed  in  the  time  tbe 
note  it  altera  would  occupy  without  it. 

^  1,  By  iuTTis : 

(1)  One  after  another ;  alternately ;  in  suc- 
cession. 

"  By  tUTTit  pnt  OD  the  sappllaut  and  the  lord." 
J*rior :  tiolomon,  il.  210. 

*(2)  At  intervals. 

"  They  feel  6^  turTta  the  bitter  chaoRe 
Of  fierce  extreiuei ;  extremes  by  chauge  more  fierce." 
Milton:  P.  L.,  ii.  bdS. 

2.  DoTie  to  a  turn :  Said  of  meat  cooked  to 
ezuctness ;  hence,  exactly. 

3.  In  twHiy  In  turns :  In  due  order  of  suc- 
cession, 

4.  To  serve  ont^s  turn :  To  serve  one's  pm-- 
pose  ;  to  help  or  suit  one. 

"  I  h»ive  enough  to  teraa  mine  own  tunu'—Shakeap, : 
ifidaummer  Hig.iCa  Dream,  iii.  L 

5.  To  take  turns :  To  tak£  each  other's  place 
alternately. 

6.  Turn  and  turn  about ;  Alternately,  by 
turns,  successively. 

7.  Turn  of  life :  Tlie  period  of  life  in  women, 
between  the  ages  of  forty-flve  and  fifty,  when 
the  menses  cease  naturally. 

*  turu-agaio,  a.  &  s. 

A.  As  adj. ;  Applied  to  a  lane  closed  at  one 
end ;  a  cul-de-sac. 

B.  As  aubst. :  A  turning  track ;  change  of 
course  backwards. 

"The  maaifold  water,  so  called,  bicaiue  of  the 
■mulrie  eiiiickliiig  rills  that  it  recruietb,  and  turn- 
agaiii«s  that  it  selfe  sbeweth  before  it  caiue  at  the 
Ilou."— i/oJinifted;  Oaacript.  of  Britaine,  ch.  xv. 

tnm-bencli,  s.  A  small  poi-table  lathe 
used  upon  a  bench  or  desk  by  watcii,  model, 
and  instrument  makers. 

turn-bridge,  «.    A  awing-bridge  (q.v.). 

*  tnm-broacli,  *  tnm-broaclier,  b. 

[Fr.  touTTu&rocAtf.J    A  turnspit. 

"A  tum-broaKtu7^a  place  lu  the  kitchen."— ^dtrl. 
MiK»n..  xii.  80. 

torn-buckle,  s. 

1.  Mech. :  A  form  of  shatter-fastening  having 
a  gravitating  catch. 

2.  Ordn. :  An  analogous  device  used  for  se- 
cunng  the  free  ends  of  the  mi  piemen  t-chai  us 
in  a  gun-curriBge  and  the  cover  of  the  ammu- 
nition-chest, 

3.  Naut. :  A  link  used  for  setting  up  and 
tightening  the  iron  rods  employed  as  stays 
for  the  sniuke-stack  of  a  steamer  or  for  siuulur 
objects. 

turn-cap,  5. 

1.  Build.:  A  turning  cbimney-top  or  cowl, 
always  preaeniiiig  its  mouth  to  leeward. 

2.  Bot. :  Lilium  Martagon. 

tum-coat,  5.    iTuitNCOAT.] 

turn-COCl£,  s.  The  ser\'ant  of  a  water- 
company  who  turns  on  or  ott"  tlie  water  in  the 
mams,  attends  lo  tlie  fire-plugs,  &c. 

turn-down*  «.  Folded  or  doubled  down, 
wholly  ur  paniy. 

"A  niiimj  Uevciyjied  ByrouJc  ttim-doum  collar."— 
Ktii'jsiny  ■■  jfiffo  J'turt  Jtyo,  cti.  1. 

turn-file,  s.  A  burnisher  used  in  throw- 
ing up  alight  burs  on  the  edges  of  the  coinb- 
niaker'o  nles,  tne  teeth  of  wliich  are  originally 
made  by  the  hie  and  not  by  the  chisel.  Used 
by  workers  in  hom,  tortoiseshell,  iron,  and 
bune, 

turn-out,  s. 

1.  The  ai-t  of  coming  forth ;  sfiecif.,  a  quit- 
ting of  emplojiiient,  as  of  workmen  who  come 
out  on  strike  ;  a  strike, 

2.  A  number  of  persona  who  come  out  on 
some  «iieiial  occasitni,  as  to  see  a  spectacle, 
to  witness  a  performam-e,  to  take  part  in  a 
contest,  iiieetnig,  or  the  like. 

"There  was  a  good  turn-out  ol  memberB."— ^ieitt, 
Oct.  3,  1085, 


3.  That  which  is  brought  promliMntly  tat^ 
ward  or  exhibited ;  hence,  a  showy  ar  wett- 
appointed  equipage. 

"I  rather  piqued  myself  on  my  fum-oiA'—n«wfln« 
Hook:  Gilbert  tiumey. 

4.  The  net  quantity  of  produce  yielded; 
the  out-turn  (q.v.). 

5.  A  rail  way-siding  for  enabling  one  tratai 

to  pass  another, 

turn-over,  9.  &  a. 

A.  As  s^ibstautivs : 

L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Tbe  act  or  result  of  turning-over;  oD 
upset. 

2.  A  kind  of  apple-tart  in  a  semicirculBr 
form,  made  by  turning  over  one-half  of  a 
circular  crust  upon  the  other. 

*  3.  A  piece  of  white  linen  formerly  worn 
by  cavalry  soldiers  over  their  stocks. 

4.  An  apprentice  transferred  from  one 
master  to  another  to  complete  his  apprentice- 
ship. 

5.  The  amount  of  business  done  or  money 
turned  over  or  drawn  in  a  business  in  a  given 
time. 

"The  turn-over,  however.  Is  generally  very  Il^ht."— 
Daily  Chronicle,  March  21,  1SS7. 

II.  Print. :  Sufficient  copy  to  fill  a  column 
and  a  little  more, 

"Yet  do  the  dally  papera.  with  the  r^ularlty  of 
clockwork,  anno  in  anno,  an  tlie  Ist  of  Outoher  appenrt^ 
consider  it  their  duty  to  their  rendei-s  to  treat  tliem 
to  what  is  teclmicaliy  CAlted  a  tum-ooer—i.e.,  a  cotuuiD 
and  a  hittock— ou  the  topic  of  pheaauuteoud  the  bat* 
tue."— Field,  Oct.  15,  1887. 

B.  As  adj. ;  Admitting  of  being  turned  ot 
folded  over ;  made  to  be  turned  or  folded 
over  ;  as,  a  turn-over  collar. 

Turn-over  boiler :  A  form  of  boiler  in  which 
the  Hues  were  turned  over  tbe  fire-box  or 
furnace.  It  was  one  form  of  the  gradual  con- 
version of  the  old  Cornish  boiler  into  a  more 
compact  form. 

Turn-over-gear : 

Saw-mill :  An  application  of  machinery  foi 
hauling  up  logs  from  the  saw-mill  to  the  lo^ 
carriage,  or  turning  the  log  on  tbe  carriage 
after  slabbing  one  side. 

Tum-over-table :  A  table  whose  top  is  80 
fitted  to  the  supporting  block  or  pedestal 
that  it  can  be  turned  up  at  pleasure ;  and 
thus,  when  out  ol  use,  it  can  be  placed  against 
the  wall  of  the  room,  so  as  to  occupy  leas 
space. 

turn-pln,  a.  A  plug  for  stopping  the 
flow  from  the  open  end  of  a  pipe ;  a  tube* 

■topper. 

turn-plate,  a.    A  turn-table  (q.v.). 

*  turn  -  poke,  s.  A  large  game-cock. 
(Arcliceologia,  in.  142.) 

turn-screw,  *.  A  screw-driver ;  a  screw- 
wrench. 

*  turn-serving,  ».    Tlie  act  or  practice 

of  seiviug  oue's  turn  or  promoting  private  in- 
terest. 

"  Aud  though  now  «l)ice  choice  goeth  better,  both  tu 
cliui'cli  mid  cuiiiiiiuitv>tinltb  ;  ytrt  muiiey,  mid  liii'rt- 
teraniy,  and  ciuiiinig  uuuiisca,  and  Imyurtuuity  itr»- 
Vuil  tuu  iiiuclL"— ifuc-oft;  Lettera,  p.  li. 

turn-table,  s. 

1.  Railuay-eny. :  A  platfonn  which  rotates 
in  a  liurizuiilal  plane,  and  is  used  lor  shifting 
rolhng-stuek  tium  one  lineoi' mils  to  another. 
Devices  common  to  all  aie  the  platform,  which 
has  one  or  more  tracks  of  rails  on  its  upper 
surface  ;  rollers  on  which  it  turns,  gearing  tor 
rotating  it,  a  central  pivot  on  wliicli  itrotatea, 
a  circular  track  ou  winch  tlie  rollers  move, 
and  .solid  foundations  tur  tliis  trank  and  for 
tli6  central  pivot.  One  common  foini  con- 
sists of  a  platform,  centrally  supported  on  a 
series  of  frusto-conical  ruliers  tnruing  on 
anna  radially  projecting  fioni  a  collar,  which 
revolves  around  the  axis  of  tlie  table.  The 
apexes  of  the  cone  would,  if  they  were  cmii- 
plete,  meet  at  a  point  in  their  axis.  They  are 
interposed  between  two  annular  eastings  cor- 
respondingly bevelled,  the  lower  of  whioli  is 
lixed,  and  serves  as  a  track,  and  the  upper  is 
aLtaclied  to  and  turns  with  the  table,  t'lanj^ea 
on  the  inner  ends  ol  the  rollers  prevent  their 
being  pushed  outwardly  by  the  pressure.  In 
a  niudilied  arrangement,  small  conical  rollers, 
turiiing  between  ihe  large  rollers  and  plates  ou 
the  ends  of  the  arms  which  carry  tliein,  are 
snbstituted  for  the  flanges.  Adams'  turn- 
table fioats  in  a  water-tank. 


&t0,  f^t,  f^re,  ^midst,  what,  fall,  fother ;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there ;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;  go,  po^ 
or.  wore,  wol^  worls,  who,  son;  mute,  cub.  cure,  qnite,  cur,  rule,  fall;  try,  Syrian,    ee,  09  =  e;  ey  =  a;  qu  =  kwb 
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2.  Micros. :  A  device  upon  which  a  elide  is 
field  and  revolved  for  tracing  the  circular 
oement-cella  in  which  objects  are  placed  for 
examination. 

•  turn-tippet,  9.    A  turncoat. 

"The  piieats,  for  the  moat  part,  were  double-faced, 
turn-tippets,  and  flnttereia."— Cramnw;  Cor&atativn 
V  Unvffitteii  Veriliet. 

tnm-tree,  s. 

Mining :  A  part  of  the  drawing-stowce  or 

windlass. 

turn-up,  s. 

1.  An  unexpected  event  or  result,  especially 
of  a  favourable  nature.    {Slang.) 

"This  doubtlesa  caused  the  flelden  to  take  a  Arm 
Btaiid  on  tlie  chtuice  of  a  tuni-up."— Daily  Chronicle. 
Oct  19,  168S. 

2.  In  cards,  the  trump-card  which  is  turned 
&ce  upwards  on  the. table. 

"  You  ahould  play  the  trump  next  in  value  to  the 
turn-up."— Pield,  Dec.  12.  1885. 

turn-wrest  plough,  a. 

Husbandry : 

1.  An  English  plough  of  large  size,  and 
Witliout  a  mould-board,  adapted  to  be  drawn 
by  four  or  more  horses. 

2.  A  plough  having  a  reversible  share  and 
coulter,  so  as  to  work  botli  baokwaid  and  for- 
ward, and  lay  the  furrows  in  the  same  direc- 
tion. 

*tum'-a-l)6^t,  s.    [Eng.  turn,  and  about.] 

1.  An  innovator. 

"Oar  modern  turnabouts."— Backet  :  Life  <</  fVii- 
Hanis,  ii.  3C. 

2.  Giddiness. 

"The  turnabout  and  murmin  trouble  cattel." 

Sylvetter :  The  Furies,  610. 

Tum'-buU,  3  [See  def.]  The  name  of  the 
discoverer. 

TnmbuU's  blue.  s. 

Chem. :  Ferrous  feiTicyanide  prepared  by 
precipitating  a  ferrous  salt  with  potassium 
ferricyanide.    (Watts.) 

tum'-coat,  s.  [Eng.  t^im,  and  coat]  One 
who  deserts  liis  party  or  principles  ;  a  rene- 
gade, im  apostate. 

"The  Chief  Justice  himself  stood  aghast  at  the 
•fl^uutery  nf  this  veuai  lumcoat."^Ma(MUia]/ :  Bitt. 
£iig.,  ch.  vlii. 

tfim'-diin,  s.     [Australian  name.] 

AiUhrop. :  A  small,  fish-shaped  piece  of 
thin,  flat  wood,  tied  to  a  thong,  and  whirled 
in  the  air  to  proOuce  a  hunl  roaring  noise, 
whence  it  is  sonu'tiines  called  a  bull-roarer. 
This  instrument  is  used  by  the  natives  of 
Australia  to  call  together  the  men,  and  to 
frighten  away  the  woin'jn  from  the  religious 
mysteries.  The  turndun  is  employed  for 
similar  purposes  in  New  Mexico,  South  Afi-ica, 
and  New  Zealand.  In  the  Mysteries  of 
Dionysos  the  ancient  Greeks  used  a  kind  of 
tnrudun,  which  they  called  p6p.^o<;  (rhovibos), 
probably  identidl  with  the  "  mystiea  vannus 
lacchi"  (Virgil:  Oeorg.  \.  166). 

"The  conclusion  drawn  by  the  ethnologist  is  that 
this  ohjfet.  ciilleil  Turndun  by  the  Australiiiua.  19  !\ 
very  eaily  aivage  inveiitiuii.  (vobalil)- diacLivered  .ind 
applied  to  religjous  purposes  in  vmiuus  sepai'ate  cen- 
tres, and  ret.aiiiGdfmin  tde  iigeuf  uav;igery  in  the  niys- 
tlu  rites  of  Greeks  und  iierliaps  uf  Ramnus.' -CottUuU 
itugazirie,  Juu.,  1S83,  p.  U. 

turned,  pa.  par.  or  a.     [Turn,  v.] 

^  To  be  turned,  To  hare  turned  of:  To  be  ad- 
vanced beyond ;  to  have  passed  or  exceeded. 
(Said  of  age.) 

"  When  turned  of  forty,  they  determined  to  retlra 
to  the  country.  ' — AcUiuun. 

turned  baclEwarda,  u. 

Bot. :  Tiime-d  in  a  directiitn  opposite  to  that 
of  the  apex  of  the  boiiy  to  which  the  part 
turned  appertanis.    [Retrofise.J 

turned-house,  s. 

Mining :  A  term  used  when  a  level,  in  fol- 
lowing branches  of  ore,  is  turned  out  of  the 
original  direction. 

turned  inwards,  a.    [Introrse.! 

turned  outwards,  u.    [Extrorse.] 

*tur'-nep,  ».    [Turnip.] 

tum'-er  (l),  a.    [Eng.  turn,  v. ;  -er.] 

1.  One  who  turns;  specif.,  one  who  turns 
articles  in  a  lathe. 

"For  vool,  tumer'g  ware,  and  such  other  smaU 
thhiga."—Strifpe :  Ecclet.  Hem.  (an.  1557). 

2.  A  variety  of  pigeon. 


Tum'-er  (2),  s.  [See  def.]  The  name  of  the 
pei-son  who  first  prepared  the  cerate  and  pig- 
ment. 

Turner's  cerate,  a.  a  cerate  consisting 
of  prepared  calamine,  yellow  wax,  and  olive 
oil. 

Turner's  yellow,  «.    [Patent-yellow.] 

tur'-ner-a,  s.  [Named  by  Linnjeus  after 
Wra.  Turner,  Prebendary  of  Yoik,  who  pub- 
lished a  New  Herbal  in  1561.  and  died  in  15(38.] 
Bot.:  The  typical  genus  of  TurneraccEe 
(q.v.).  Herbs  or  undcrshrubs,  witli  more  or 
less  deeply-divided  leaves,  each  with  two 
glands  at  the  base.  Floweis  generally  single 
and  axillary,  rarely  racemose  and  terminal ; 
calyx  five-parted,  coloured  ;  petals  and  sta- 
mens five;  capsule  one-celled,  with  three 
parietal  placenta,  bursting  into  three  pieces. 
From  the  West  Indies  and  South  America. 
The  herbage  of  some  species  is  artJinatic. 
Turnera  opi/era  is  astringent,  and  is  given  in 
Brazil  against  dyspepsia.  T.  ulmi/oUa  is  con- 
sidered tonic  and  expectorant. 

tur-ner-a'-9e-SB,  s.  pi  [Mod.  Lat.  tumer(a); 
Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  sutf.  -acece.] 

Bot. :  Turnerads ;  an  order  of  Hypogynous 
Exogens.  alliance  Violales.  Herbs  tending  to 
becouie  shrubby,  with  simple  or  stellate  pu- 
bescence. Leaves  alternate,  exstipulute,  gene- 
rally with  two  glands  on  the  petiole.  Flowers 
usually  axillary,  theii-  pedicel  sometimes  co- 
hering with  the  petiole  ;  bractlets  two  ;  calyx 
inferior,  often  coloured  ;  petals  live,  yellowish, 
rarely  blue,  inserted  iuto  tlie  tube  of  the 
calyx  ;  stamens  five,  similarly  inserted  ;  styles 
three,  more  or  less  cnhering  ;  ovary  •superior, 
one -celled,  with  three  parietal  placeutfe ; 
ovules  indefinite  in  number  ;  (ruit  a  capsule, 
three-valved,  one-celled,  opening  down  to  the 
middle ;  seeds  reticulated.  From  the  West 
Indies  and  South  America.  Known  genera 
two  ;  species  sixty.    (Lindley.) 

tur'-ner-ad,  s.  [Mod.  Lat.  tumer(a);  Eng. 
suff.  -ad.] 

Bot.  (PI.) :  The  Tumeracea.    (Lindley.) 

tur'-ner-ite,  a.     [After   C.   M.  Turner,  of 

Rooksnest,  Surrey;  suff.  'ite(Min.).] 

Min. :  A  variety  of  Monazite  (q.v.)  occur- 
ring in  small  crystils  associated  with  adu- 
laria,  &c.,  in  the  D6p.  de  I'lsfere,  France,  and 
also  in  Switzerland.  Hanlness,  above  4-0; 
lustre,  adamantine;  colour,  mostly  shades  of 
yellow ;  transparent  to  translucent. 

Tur'-ner-itegt,  s.  pi    [South com ans.] 

tum'-er-^,  s.    [Fr.  to^ir^erie.] 

1.  The  act  of  turning  articles  in  a  lathe. 

2.  Articles  made  by  turning  in  a  latlie. 

"Tunbridge  .  .  Is  famous  for  its  excellent  turnery 
■nasB."—Alkin:  England  Delinnitud. 

3.  A  place  where  articles  are  turned  in  a 
lathe. 

*  tur'-ne^,  s.    [Tourney.]    A  tournament 

"  And  if  auglit  elae  great  biirds  beside 
In  sa^'e  and  solemn  tunes  have  sung, 
Of  tumeys,  and  of  trophies  liuug." 

Jliltuu.  H  Penseroso, 

tur-nit9'-i-d£e,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  tumix,  genit, 
turnie(is);  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  sufl".  -idee.] 

Ornilh. :  Bush  Quails ;  a  family  of  Gallin- 
aceous Brnls,  nnigmg  over  the  eastern  hemi- 
sphere, from  Spain,  throush  ATrica  and  Marla- 
gascar,  and  over  tlie  whole  Orieiit.i!  regmn  to 
Foiinosa,  then  north  again  to  Pekin,  and 
south  to  Australia  and  Tasmania.  Tiiey  are 
small  birds,  with  slender  bodies,  moderare- 
sizfid,  rounded  wings,  with  the  first  quill 
l(mgest  or  the  first  tliree  of  equal  length  ;  tail 
of  I'rnm  ten  to  twelve  feathers,  almost  con- 
cealed beneatli  the  tail-coverts  ;  beak  medium- 
sized,  straight,  thin,  high  at  culmen  and 
slightly  aiclied  at  tip ;  nostrils  coveiwl  with 
a  small  fold  of  skin;  tarsi  lung:  toes  three, 
sometimes  four. 

tum'-ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &.  s.    [Turn,  v.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 
C.  As  substantive : 
I.  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  The  act  of  one  who,  or  of  that  which 
turns. 

"The  lurvtng  of  a.  weather  board  or  tin  cap  upon 
the  top  of  a  chiuiney."— /'i/e//  .■  Jfat.  Theol.,  ch.  xx, 

2.  A  bend  or  bending  course ;  a  meander,  a 


flexure,  a  curve ;  a  deviation  or  divergenoa 
from  a  straight  line  or  course. 

"We  diflpouered  32  islands  lying  al  neere  the  lAnd, 
being  sniidl  and  pleasiuit  to  tlie  view,  higli  and  hauiug 
many  turnings  aud  windings  betweeue  them." — Bodt- 
lui/t :  Voyages,  lii.  300. 

3.  A  plac3  or  point  where  a  road  or  street 
diverges  from  another ;  also,  a  road,  lane,  or 
street  diverging  fiom  another. 

"Turn  upon  your  right  at  the  next  (wmffji/."— 
Shakesp. :  Al£rc?utnt  of  Venice,  li.  2. 

4.  The  act  or  operatiim  of  giving  circular 
and  other  fojm.s  to  wood,  metal,  bone,  iron,  or 
other  substances,  by  causing  them  to  revolve 
in  a  lathe,  and  ap[ilying  cutting  instruments, 
so  as  to  produce  the  foim  required  ;  or  by 
making  tlie  cutting  instrument  revolve,  when 
the  substanc:e  to  be  foi'ined  is  fixed.  [Lathe.] 
In  most  cases,  the  substance  to  be  formed  re- 
volves on  an  axis,  which  is  fixed. 

5.  A  process  fur  smoothing  thrown  pottery, 
consisting  in  turning  ott"  the  exterior  surface 
of  the  partially  dried  vessels,  whieh  are  in 
what  is  called  the  green  state.  Tlie  moistened 
surface  of  the  vessel  adheres  to  the  top  of  the 
rotating  disk,  while  the  tuiner  remo\es  a  long 
riblion  of  clay  by  means  of  a  cutting  tool. 
This  being  completed,  and  the  green  handle 
cemented  on  by  slip,  the  vessel  is  cut  loose 
by  a  wire,  and  sent  to  be  fii-ed. 

6.  (PI):  The  chips  detached  in  the  process 
of  turning  wood,  &e. 

II.  Technically : 

1.  Mil :  A  manoeuvre  by  which  an  enemy 
or  position  is  turned. 

2.  Obstetrics :  [Version]. 

turning  -  bridge,  s  A  swing-bridge 
(q.v.). 

turning-carrier,  s.  [Carrier,  s.,  II. 
3.  (1).] 

tuming-chisel,  s.  A  chisel  used  by 
turners  for  finishing  work  after  being  roughed 
out  by  the  gouge. 

turning-engine,  s.    A  lathe. 

turning-gauge,  s.  An  instrument  to 
assist  in  setting  over  the  tail-stock  of  the 
lathe,  so  that  a  given  taper  in  a  given  length 
of  work  may  be  obtained. 

tuming-in,  s.  The  process  of  straytplng 
A  dead-eye  ;  that  is,  bending  a  rope  tightly 
around  it  in  the  score. 

turning-lathe,  s.    [Lathe.] 

turning-machine,  s.  A  machine  for 
turning  bout-legs  alter  the  seams  have  been 
sewn  and  rolled. 

turning-mill,  s.  A  form  of  horizontal 
lathe  or  lioring-mill.  It  has  a  cumpuuud 
slide-rest  and  boring-bar. 

turning-oif,  s.  A  term  used  in  soap- 
making,  when  the  soap  jiiled  in  the  ware- 
houses changes  colour  by  exposure  to  the  air. 

turning-piece,  s.  A  camher  top-board 
used  as  a  centring  lor  a  dischaiging  areh. 

turning-plate,  s. 

1.  A  cirnnjar  plate  above  the  front  axle, 
where  the  bed  moves  upon  it  as  the  caniaga 
tixriiH  from  its  direct  course ;  a  filth  wheel. 

2.  A  turn-table  (q.v.). 

turning-point,  s.  The  point  on  or  at 
which  a  tiling  turns;  the  point  at  which 
nii>tinn  in  one  diieetiou  ceases,  aud  motion  in 
another,  eitlier  contrary  or  dillerent,  bcgiu-s; 
hence,  applied  figuratively  to  the  point  or 
state  at  which  a  deciding  change  takes  place 
as  fnnn  bad  to  gnmi,  or  from  deciea^;e  to  iir 
crease,  or  their  opposite. 

"This  ia  the  himr  of  your  trial,  the  turning-point  at 
existence." 

LomjfcUow :  QHldrcn  of  Ihe  Lord's  Supper. 

turning-saw,  s.    A  scrull-saw  (q.v.). 

turning-up,  s. 

Bookbind. :  Taking  the  round  out  of  tha 
back,  while  the  fuie  edge  is  cut. 

turning-white,  a.    [Albescent]. 

•  tum'-ing-ness,  s.  [Eng.  turning;  -nes-s.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  turning;  tergiversa- 
tion. 

"So  nature  formed  him,  to  all  tiimhiffnesa  ol 
slelglita:  timt  thouj^h  no  man  had  le>B  toudnesa,  no 
man  could  better  liiid  the  iilaoea  wlience  argumunu 
mi^-ht  grow  of  goodness. "—.Sidne//. 

tur-nip,    *  tur'-nep,    *  tur- neppe,   a 

[Etym.  doubtlul.    The  latter  elemuut  is  evi 


4>Sil»  h^;  pout,  jo^l;  cat,  9ell,  chorus,  $hin,  bengh;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist,    -ing, 
■dan, -tian  =  Shan.   -tion» -slon  =  shun; -fiou, -flon  =  zhun.   -clous, -tious, -sious  =  shus.   -bio, -die,  &c.  =  b^l,  d9L 
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dently  A.S.  nckp  =  a  turnip,  from  Lat.  Tiapus  ; 
cf.  Irish  &  Gael,  nevp  =  a  turnip.  The  tormer 
element  is  probably  from  Fr.  tour  =  a  wheel, 
to  aisnify  the  round  shape,  as  if  it  had  been 
turned,  from  tourner  =  to  turn  (q.v.).] 

Bot.,  Agric.f  Hort.,  £c, :  Brassica  Bapa,  or 
B.  Bapa  depressa,  formally  made  a  distinct 
species  of  the  genus,  but  reduced  by  Sir  J. 
Hooker  to  a  sub-species  of  B.  campestris.  It  is 
a  biennial  crucifer.  The  root  is  an  orbiculav 
or  oblong,  Hetthy  tuber ;  the  radicle  leaves 
lyrate,  hispid,  not  glaucous;  the  lower  stern 
leaves  incised ;  the  upper  cordate,  ovate,  acu- 
minate, amplexicaut,  smooth,  more  or  less 
toothed;  the  flowers  yellow;  the  valves  of 
the  pod  convex.  In  its  undeveloped  state  it 
is  found  wild  in  cornfields  in  various  parts  of 
Europe,  flowering  from  April  to  August  It 
has  been  cultivated  from  the  time  of  the 
Greeks  and  Bomaus,  and  the  great  develop* 
meiit  has  been  towards  increased  size  and 
fleshiuess.  It  has  long  been  iutroduced  into 
the  United  States,  aud  is  cultivated  in  fields 
atid  kitchen  gariiens,  but  is  not  an  important 
crop-  It  has  run  iuto  several  varieties,  one 
of  the  best  being  the  early  Dutch.  It  is  used 
as  an  ingredient  in  soups,  biotlia,  and  stews, 
and  is  cut  into  figures  for  garnishing.  I'he 
early  shoots  may  be  boiled  as  greens,  and 
are  antiscorbutic.  Turuipa  intended  for  feed- 
ing cattle,  from  December  to  February,  should 
be  sown  from  the  middle  of  May  to  tlie  end 
of  June  ;  if  they  are  designed  tn  supply  food 
till  May,  they  are  not  sown  before  the  latter 

tart   of  July  or  the  beginning  of  August. 

'hey  should  be  sown  by  a  drill  machine, 
which  method  not  merely  economises  seed, 
but  produces  heavier  crops.  They  succeed 
best  in  light  soil,  consisting  of  a  mixture  of 
sand  and  loam.  The  rotation  of  crops  pro- 
perly begins  with  turnips,  which  clear  the 
aoil  of  weeiis  aud  furnish  it  with  manure  for 
other  agricultural  plants. 

turnip-cutter,  s.  A  machine  for  slicing 
roots  for  animal  feed. 

turnip-flea,  turnip-jack,  s. 

Entom.  :  llaUlca  (or  Phyllotreta)  mmorv/tn. 
It  owes  its  populir  name  to  its  leaping  or 
skipping  powers,  but  is  really  a  very  small 
beetle,  with  long  and  strong  hind  legs  and 
ample  shining  black  wings,  v/ith  two  yellow- 
ish stripes  down  tlie  wing  oases,  and  ochre- 
ous  legs.  It  commits  great  ravages  in  turnip- 
fields*  by  devouring  the  seed-leaves  as  soun  a*) 
they  appear  above  ground.  The  female  lajs 
her  ej^  on  the  uiuler-side  of  the  leaf,  in 
which  the  larva  mines,  aud  makes  a  tortuous 
gallery. 

turnip-fly,  s. 

Entom. :  A  popular  name  for  two  insects 
wliicb  are  quite  distinct,  and  lielong  to  differ- 
ent orders,  but  are  lioth  destructive  to 
turnips.  (1)  Alhalia  cejiti/nlia,  a  hyinenop- 
terous  insecit,  the  larva  of  which  is  known  by 
the  popular  name  of  "nigger,"  on  account  of 
its  black  colour ;  (2)  A  lUkomyia  radicum,  a 
two-winged  fty  of  the  family  Mnscidse.  The 
larvai  live  upon  the  roots  of  the  turnip,  often 
doing  great  damage. 

turnip-jack.  s.    [Tuenip-flea.] 

turhip-moth,  a. 

Entom.:  A  night-moth,  Agrotis  segetum,  the 
caterpillar  of  which  feeds  on  the  interior  of 
tunii|ts.  The  eggs  are  laid  in  June  on  or  near 
the  ground.  '1  he  cateriiillar,  when  hatched, 
attacks  not  merely  turnips,  but  other  culi- 
nary veget-xbies,  sucli  as  carrots,  cabliage- 
plants,  mangel  wnrzel,  ladi.shes,  and  many 
other  plants.  It  also  eats  garden  flowers,  as 
the  China  Aster.  The  mature  insect  has  the 
anteimae  strongly  ciliated  in  the  male,  simple 
in  the  leinale;  the  fme  wings  are  nearly  square, 
in  colour  pale  gray-hrnwn  in  the  male,  darker 
in  the  female,  tlie  hind  wings  with  spots  and 
shades  of  brown. 

tumip-radisk,  s. 

Bot. :  A  variety  ot  Baphanns  sativtis.  [Rad- 
ish, Rafhanus.] 

turnip  saw-fly.  k. 

Entom. :  Athalia  sidnarum,  about  a  quarter 
of  au  inch  long,  of  a  reddish-yellow  colour. 
The  larva;  feed  on  leaves  of  turnips  and  other 
cruciferous  plants,  to  which  they  do  great 
damage. 

tnmip-skaped,  a. 

Bot. :  Having  the  figure  of  a  depressed 
sphere ;  napiform. 


turnip-tops,  «.  pi.  The  young  leaves 
and  buds  of  the  turuip,  which  are  now  used 
in  many  places  as  greens.  They  were  fonnerly 
held  m  slight  esteem.    (See  extract) 

"  Drowned  pupplea,  stiukiiig  aprata,  all  dnached  la 
mud. 
Dead  cats,  and  turnip-t^pt,  come  tumblLug  down  the 
fluod."  Sw^:  De8cript.  qf  a  Citi/ Shaver, 

tur'-nix.  s.    [From  Lat.  coturnix  (q.v.).] 

Ornitk.:  The  type-genus  of  Turnicidaft  (q.v.), 
with  twenty-three  species,  having  the  cha- 
racteristics and  range  of  the  family.  They 
frequent  open  pl^ns,  stony  tracts  covered 
with  grass,  or  mountain  sides,  and  are  ex- 
ceedingly shy  except  at  the  breeding  season, 
when  they  become  extremely  pugnacious,  the 
hens  being  as  jealous  and  comliative  as  their 
mates,  and  some  of  the  Asiatic  species  are 
trained,  as  fighting-cocks  were  formerly  in 
England.  They  nest  on  the  ground  under  a 
tussock  of  grass,  and  the  feiuale  lays  four 
pear-shaped  eggs. 

tiirn'-key,  s.    [Eng.  turn,  and  key.] 

1,  A  person  who  has  the  charge  of  the  keys 
of  a  prison  ;  a  warder. 

"The  mere  oath  of  n  man  who  was  well  known  to 
the  turtikcys  of  twenty  gaols  was  not  likely  to  injure 
anybody."— ^/ocautaff ;  /iist.  Eng„  ch,  rviil. 
*2.  A  tooth-key  (q.v.). 
3.  A  contrivance   for   drawing  stumps  of 
trees  Irum  the  ground. 

turn'-pike.  s.  [Eng.  turn,  and  pike ;  .so  called 
becau.se  it  took  the  place  of  the  old  horizontal 
turnstile,  which  was  made  with  four  hori- 
zontal pikes  or  arms,  revolving  on  the  top  of 
a  post.^    (5fceaf.)J 

L  Ordinary  Language  : 

*  1.  A  frame  consisting  of  two  bars  crossing 
each  other  at  right  angles,  and  turning  on  a 
post  or  pin,  plated  on  a  road  or  footpath  to 
hinder  the  passage  of  beasts,  but  admitting  a 
person  to  pass  between  the  aims  ;  a  turnstile. 

"  1  move  uiwn  my  axle  like  a  turnpike."— Ben  Jon- 
ton:  Sta/jleqf  News,  hi.  l. 

2.  A  gate  set  across  a  road  to  stop  carnages, 
carts,  &c.,  and  sometimes  passengers,  from 
passing  till  the  toll  for  the  repair  of  the  road 
is  paid ;  a  toll-bar ;  a  toU-g  ite. 

"  By  this  time  they  had  reached  the  twm.'pVae  -at  i 
Mile  find."— i)itAfln*.-  Ptckutic/c,  ch.  xxiL 

S.  A  turnpike-road  (q.v.). 

*'  The  road  is  by  this  meana  so  continually  torn  that 
It  is  one  of  the  worst  tiinipilees  round  LoudoiL"^ 
D^oe :  Tuitr  thro'  Great  Britaiiu 

4:,  A  winding  stair;  a  turnpike-stair. 
II  Mil. :  A  beam  filled  with  spikes  to  stop 
passage  ;  a  cheval-de-frise. 

turnpike-man,  s.    A  man  who  collects 

the  tuUs  at  a  tui'npike. 

tumpike-road,  s.  A  road  on  which 
turnpikes,  or  toll-gates,  were  established  by 
law,  and  which  are  or  were  formerly  made  and 
kept  in  repair  by  the  tolls  collected  from  car- 
riages, carts,  wagons,  cattle,  Ac,  which  travelled 
on  tliem.  Many  turnpike  rozids  in  the  vicinity 
of  cities  have  been  converted  into  commou 
roads,  and  the  tolls  abolished. 

"  In  contemplation  of  a  tivrnpike-road."' 

Coaper:  Jtetirement,  hOti. 

turnpike  -  Stair,  s.  A  winding  stair, 
constructed  around  a  central  newel  or  pest. 

•turn'-pike,  v.t.  [Tv&t^pike,  s.]  To  form, 
as  a  road,  in  the  manner  of  a  tnrnpike-road ; 
to  throw  into  a  rounded  form,  as  the  path  of 
a  road, 

tum'-sick,  a.  &  8.    [Eng.  turn,  and  sick.] 
*  A,  As  adj. :  Giddy ;  vertiginous  ;  dizzy. 

"  If  a  man  see  another  turn  swiftly  and  loni;  ;  or  if 
he  look  upon  wheels  that  turn,  himsulf  waxeth  luni' 
aicfc" — BacoiL 

B.  ^5  subst.:  A  disease  of  sheep;  gid  or 
sturdy. 

tum'-sole,  turn -sol,  *  torn-sole,  s.   [Fr. 
tournesol,  from  tourner  =  to  turn,  and  soleil  = 
tlie  sun.     Named  because  the  plant  was  sup- 
posed to  turn  its  flowers  towards  the  sun.] 
1.  Bntany : 

(1)  Euphorbia  Helioscopia.  It  is  an  annual, 
gencially  glabrous  plant,  with  obovate  leaves, 
sermte  upwards,  an  umbel  of  five  principal 
bi-anches,  trifid  or  bitid.  and  reticulated  and 
pitted  seeds.  Its  milky  juice  is  used  to 
destroy  warts. 

(2)  Crozophora  tinctoria,  and  the  purple  dye 
made  of  its  inspissated  juice.    [Crozophora.] 


(3)  The  genus  Heliotropiam.   {London,  &c.) 

(4)  The  genus  Hetiantbus  (q.v.),  spec.  H. 
annuus.    [Sunflowkr.  1 

2.  Art:  A  blue  pigment  obtained  from  feh» 
lichen  Roccella  (BocceUa  tinctoria),  also  called 
ArchiL 

tiim'-Spit,  a.    [Eng.  turn,  and  apit  (1),  a.) 
1.  A  person  who  turns  a  spit. 

"A  place  he  will  grow  rich  la, 
A  turrupit  iu  th*  royal  Icir^hen." 

Sw^.ifUeeJInntea. 

3.  A  variety  of  dog,  allied  to  the  terrier, 
■  formerly  employed  to  turn  the  spit  for  roast- 
ing meat  in  a  kitchen,  for  which  purpose  they 
were  attached  to  or  enclosed  in  a  kind  of 
wheel.  [Tread-whbbl.]  The  breed,  wliicJi 
is  now  rare,  arose  from  a  cross  of  the  terrier 
with  larger  breeds ;  the  body  long  and  heavy, 
with  disproportionately  short,  and  generally 
crooked  legs. 

turn'-stile,  s.  [En^.  turn,  and  stile  (2).]  A 
post  siirmoiinteu  with  four  horizontal  arms, 
which  revolve  as  a  person  pushes  by  them. 
Turnstiles  are  usually  placed  on  roads,  bridges, 
or  the  like,  either  to  prevent  the  passage  of 
bea.sts,  vehicles,  or  the  like,  while  admitting 
the  passage  of  persons,  or  to  bar  a  passage 
temporarily  till  toll  is  paid;  they  are  also 
frequently  placed  at  the  entrance  to  ])ublio 
buildings, '  or  places  of  anmsenient,  where 
entrance  money  is  to  be  collected,  or  whuro 
it  is  desired  to  ascertain  the  number  of  per- 
sons admitted. 

"  A  htmsttle  Is  more  certain 
Thuu,  iu  events  oC  war,  dame  Fortune." 

Butler :  Uadibraa,  i.  8. 

turnstile  -  register,  s.  A  device  for 
registering  the  number  of  persons  who  pass 
through  a  turnstile  at  the  entrance  to  a  toll* 
bridge  or  building,  and  serving  as  a  check  oo 
the  collector. 

turn'-stone,  5.  [Eng.  turn,  v.,  and  stone,  s.) 
Ornitk.:  A  popular  name  for  any  of  the 
Strepsilatinse;  specilically applied  toStrepsilas 
interpres,  from  its  habit  of  turning  over  small 
stones  on  the  sea-shore  in  search  of  its  insech 
food.  It  is,  very  widely  distributed,  bein(» 
found  in  nearly  every  part  of  the  globe,  its 
breeding  places  being  the  shores  of  tbo  .\rctio 
Ocean,  iu  America,  Asia,  and  Europe.  The 
total  length  is  rather  more  tlnin  eight  inches } 
upper  parts  chestnut-red,  with  black  spots: 
lower  parts  white,  part  of'  neck  aud  breast 
black. 

turn' -tail,  a.     [Eng.  turn,   and   tail]    A 

coward. 

Tu-ro'-ni-an,  u.  &  «.  [Fr.  Turonien.  (Sea 
def.)] 

A.  As  adj. :  Of  or  belonging  to  the  Turones, 
an  ancient  people  of  Celtic  Gaul ;  of  or  be- 
longing U>  Touraine,  the  modern  name  of 
their  country.  Tours,  its  great  city,  or  tha 
rocks  tlieie  developed.     [B.J 

B,  As  substantive : 

Geol. :  The  Frencli  equivalent  of  part  of  the 
English  Lower  White  Chalk  without  Hints. 

tur'-pen-tine,  s.  fO.  Fr.  turbentiae  =  turpen- 
tine, from  Lot.  terebinthinus  ~  made  from  the 
terebinth- tree  ;  Gr.  Tcpe3tV0ii/os  (lerebintkinos), 
froiUTepc)3n'0o?(/^re&t(U/K>s)=  terebinth  (q.v,); 
Unt.  tnrpentijiL;  Dan.,  Sw.,  &  Ger.  terpeiUin; 
Low  Lat.  terbentiiia.] 

Ord.  [jing.  £  Cliem. :  The  name  applied  to 
turpentine-oil,  aud  to  the  crude  oleo'-iesinous 
juice  which  exudes  from  incisions  in  the  baric 
o(  pines,  firs,  aud  other  coniferous  trees.  Tha 
8j.Kicie3  which  chiefly  furnish  conimmi  tur- 
pentine are  Pinus  palustris,  P.  2'teda,  and 
P.  Pinaster.  The  oleo- resin  flowing  froia 
them  has  the  consistence  of  tieacle,  is  of  a 
pale-yellow  colour,  with  a  pungent  odour  and 
taste  peculiar  to  itself.  It  alters  much  with 
heat  and  exp()sure.  Straslmig  turpentine  is 
from  Abies  pectlnata.  [Chian-turpentimb, 
Venice-turpentine.] 

turpentine-camphor,  ir. 

Chem, :  A  term  apidied,  sometimes  to  the 
solid  monohydrochlorate,  sometimes  to  the 
solid  hydrate  of  turpenfcino-oil.    {IVatts.) 

turpentine-oil,  s. 

1.  Cliem. :  CioHxe-  The  volatile  oil  distilled 
from  (rrude  turpentine,  and  existing  in  the 
wood,  bark,  leaves,  and  other  parts  of  conifer- 
ous trees.  These  oils,  according  to  the  source 
from  which  tliey  are  obtained,  exhibit  cott- 


f&te.  £3.t,  f^e,  amidst,  -what,  fall,  father ;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there ;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;  go,  pSt. 
or.  wore,  wgli;  werk,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  ciire,  ^nite,  cur.  rule,  full;  try.  Syrian,    co,  ce  =  e;  ey  =  a;  qa  =  kw. 


turpentine-  turreted 
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dderable  diversities  in  their  physical  as  well 
as  in  their  optical  properties.  The  several 
varieties  when  rectified  are  colourless  mobile 
liquids,  having  a  peculiar  aromatic  but  dis- 
agreenble  odour.  They  are  inst)hible  in  water, 
slightly  soluble  in  aqueous  alcohol,  niiscible  in 
all  proportions  with  absohite  alcohol,  ether, 
and  carbon  disulphide.  They  dissolve  iodine 
sulphur,  phosphorus,  also  fixed  oils  and 
resins.  The  two  principal  varieties  are  French 
turpentine  -  oil,  from  Pinus  mantiTruif  and 
American  tuvpentiue-oil,  from  the  turpeutiue 
collected  from  P.palusti-ie,  of  the  Southern  States. 
The  former  has  a  upecific  gravity  of  0-864,  boils 
at  161°,  and  turns  the  plane  of  polarization 
to  the  left.  Americau  tuipentine-uil  has  the 
same  specific  gi  avity  and  builiug  poiut, 
but  turns  the  plane  of  polarization  to  the 
right.  Both  oils  absorb  oxygen  from  the  air, 
and  acquire  powerful  oxidiziuf;  properties 
from  the  probable  formation  of  an  organic 
peroxide,  CioHi404.  Turpentine  abstirbs 
chlnrhie  with  such  energy  as  somethues  to 
set  it  on  fire.  It  belongs  to  a  group  of  vola- 
tile oils  to  which  the  name  of  terpenes 
has  been  given.  They  are  derived  from  jdants 
of  the  coniferous  and  aurantiaceous  orders, 
yielding,  for  example,  turpentine  and  lemon 
oils  respectively.  Turpentine-oil  is  of  great 
importance  in  the  arts,  and  Is  specially  em- 
ployed for  giving  C(msistency  to  oil  paints  and 
varnishes,  coufeiTiug  on  them  drying  pro- 
perties, 

2.  Pharm. :  In  small  doses  it  is  absorbed 
and  acts  as  a  stimulant,  antispasmodic,  and 
asti'ingeiit.  It  produces  diuresis,  and  cnm- 
municates  to  the  urine  passed  a  smell  like 
that  of  violets.  It  can  airest  hteniorrhtige  in 
the  capillary  vessels.  It  is  generally  ad- 
ministered as  an  enema  to  destroy  ticnia, 
asciirides,  Ac,  in  the  intRStines.  Apjilied  ex- 
ternally, it  is  a  powerful  rubefacient.  (Gurroci.) 

turpentine-slirub,  s. 

Bot. :  Silpkium  ttTehinthaceiim^  the  Prairie 
Burdock,  a  t;ill  herbaceous  plant  with  large, 
cordate,  radical  leaves,  and  bright  yellow 
flowers.  It  is  a  native  of  Ncirth  America, 
whence  it  was  introduced  into  Great  Britain 
biir65. 

turpentine-tree,  s. 

Botany : 

L  Pistacia  Terebintkua.    (Terebinth -tree.] 

2.  Barsera  guvimi/era.    [Bursera.] 

3.  TristanUt  albicans.  (Lo\idon.)  It  is  an 
Australian  shrub  of  the  Myitle  order. 

turpentine-Tarnish,  s. 

Chem. .  A  solution  of  resin  in  oil  of  turpen- 
tine. 

tnrpentinc-vessels*  s.  pi. 

Bot. :  Tubes  formed  in  the  Interstices  of 
tissue  in  the  Conifers,  and  into  which  turpen- 
tine or  other  secretions  naturally  drain  dnring 
the  growth  of  these  trees,    (rreos.  of  Bot.) 

•tur'-peu-tine,  v.t.  [Turpentine,  b.]  To 
rub  with  turpentine. 

ftiir'-petll,  s.  [Fr.  turbith,  turhit ;  Sp.  tiirbit; 
Pers.  turbe^/,  turbid;  Ai-ab.  ttirbuiid;  Hind. 
tarbud;  Beng.  terri;  Sansc.  trivrit,  tripat,] 

Bot.  (&  Pharvi.  :  The  root  of  Ipomcea  Turpe- 
fkum,  which  is  found  wild  tlirougliont  India 
and  Cpylon  to  a  heiglit  of  3,000  feet.  The 
Sanscrit  writers  mention  two  varieties  of  the 
plant,  a  white  and  a  bla';k  one.  Tlie  first  is 
nnifleiitified  ;  the  last  is  given  by  the  natives 
of  Imiiaas  a  drastic  purgative  in  rlieuniatic 
and  paralytic  attectiuns.  {Calcutta  Exkib. 
Bep.) 

turpetb-mineral,  s. 

1.  Chem. :  H"gS04'2Hg20.  Turbeth -mineral. 
Bfisic  mercui'ic  sulphate.  A  lemon-yellow 
powtler  obtained  by  boiling  mercuri<;  sulphate 
witli  watei",  or  by  adding  a  solut)on  of  sodic 
sulphate  to  a  hot  dilute  solution  of  mercuric 
nitt-ate.  It  is  very  slightly  soluble  in  cold, 
moie  so  in  hot  water,  turns  gray  on  exposure 
to  tlie  air,  and  when  heated  is  resolved  into 
meruuiic  sulphate  and  ineicuric  oxide. 

2.  Paint.:  A  pigment  of  a  beautiful  lemon- 
yellow  colour,  but  so  liable  to  change  by  the 
action  of  light  or  impure  air,  that  notwith- 
standing it  has  been  sometimes  employed,  it 
cannot  be  used  safely,  and  hardly  deserves 
attention. 

tur  -  peth' -  ic,  a.  [Eng.  tm-peth(in);  -ic] 
Contained  in  or  derived  from  tnrpetliin  (q.v,). 


tnrpethic-acid,  a. 

Chem. :  C34H6oOi8.  An  amorphous  yellow- 
ish mass,  pro<iuced  by  the  action  of  bases  on 
tnrpetliin.  It  has  an  acid  reaction  and  bitter 
taste,  is  soluble  in  water,  and  resolved  by 
mineral  acids  into  glucose  and  turpetliolic- 
acid. 

tlir'-pe-thin,  &  [Mod.  Lat.  (Ipmiusa)  tur- 
petln^iivi):  -in.] 

Ciiem.  :  CjjHseOig.  A  purgative  resin,  ex- 
tracted from  the  root  of  Ipoinoea  Turpethum 
by  alcohol.  It  has  a  browuish -yellow  colour, 
is  inodorous,  insoluble  in  water  and  ether, 
soluble  in  alcohol,  and  melts  at  183°.  In  con- 
centrated sulphuric-acid  it  slowly  dissolves, 
forming  a  red  solution. 

tur-pe-thol'-iio,  a.  [Eng.  twrpethdn) ;  suff. 
-oL,  -ic.l  Derived  from  or  coutaiuiug  turpe- 
thin. 

turpetholic-acid,  & 

Chem. :  CisHr^^,  An  inodorous  substance 
prepared  Irom  turysthiu  by  boiling  with 
mineral  acids.  Itcrystallizes  in  slender  miero- 
sccpic  needles,  soluble  in  alcohol,  sliglitly 
soluble  in  ether,  and  melts  at  88',  decom- 
posing at  a  higher  temperature. 

•tur'-pi-fy,  tur-pi-fie,  v.t.  [Lat.  turpls 
=  disgraceful,  &iidjacio  (pass.  fio)~to  make.] 
To  calumniate. 

"  Thus  turftifie  the  reputation  of  my  doctrine."— 
Sidnea  :  WamLeud  I*lay,  p.  62o. 

tUP'-pin  s.  [A  con-upt.  of  terrapin  (q.v.).] 
A  freshwater  or  laud  tortoise. 

tur-pin'-i-g.,  s.  [Named  after  M.  Turpin,  a 
Fjenuii  naturalist  and  urtist.] 

Bot.  :  A  genus  of  Staphyleacese.  Inflores- 
cence in  terniiiial  panicles,  calyx  flve-paited, 
petals  five,  inserted  on  a  teu-lobed  disk  ; 
stamens  five;  tilaments  awl-shaped;  styles 
thiee  ;  fruit  three-celled,  each  cell  witli  two  or 
three  seeds.  Trees  or  shrubs  from  tlie  West 
and  East  Indies.  The  fruits  of  some  species 
are  eaten.  The  leaves  of  Tarpinia,  pomijera 
are  used  in  Ind;a  as  fodder. 

tur' -pis  cau'-sa,  phr.  [Lat.  =  a  disgraceful 
ciiuse.J 

Scots  Law :  A  base  or  vile  consideration  on 
whicli  no  action  can  be  founded.  This  would 
be  called  in  English  a  *'  consideration  contra 
boibos  mores,"  or  against  public  feeling. 

tur'-pi-tude,  s.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  turpitudo-= 
baseness,  fiom  turpis  =  base,  disgraceful.] 
Inhei'ent  baseness  or  vileness  of  piinciple, 
words,  or  actions  ;  foulness,  depravity. 

"The  turpitude  ot  the  drama  hecaine  such  aa  must 
astonish  all  who  are  not  nwure  tiiat  extreme  relaxa- 
tion is  the  natural  ellect  of  extreme  restraint." — 
JUat:uulay:  Ilal.  Eng.,  ch.  iii. 

tur-quoise  (as  tur'-koise,  or  tur'-lcwa^), 
tur-kols,  *tur-koise,  *tur-ca9,  *tur- 

kys,  s.  \?v.  tuiQuoise  =  a  turquoise  or  Tui-k- 
isli  stone;  prop.  feni.  of  Turquois  =  Turkish, 
from  Ital.  ^'urcAesa=  a  turquoise,  from  Low 
Lat.  turchesia,  from  turcliesius  —  a  turquoise, 
from  TuTcus  =  a  Turk  (q.v.).J 

1.  Min. :  An  amorphous  mineral  orcnrring  in 
reniform  nodules  and  incmstatifins.  Hard- 
ness, Ij'O ;  sp.  gr.  2'6  to  2*83  ;  lust.e,  waxy  to 
dull ;  colour,  sky-blue,  bluish-green,  apple- 
green  ;  streak,  white  ;  rarely  sub-translucent, 
mostly  opaque.  Compos. :  phosphoric  acid, 
32'ti ;  alumina,  4G'9  ;  water,  20'5  =  100,  whence 
the  formula,  2AI2O3PO5  -\-  5H0.  Probably 
the  Callais,  Calliiina,  and  Callaica  of  Pliny, 
A  gem-stone  much  used  in  ancient  times  in 
Persia,  and  in  pre-historic  times  by  the  ancient 
Mexicans  under  the  nauie  of  chalchihuitl. 
Originally  found  in  Persia,  where  the  best 
stones  for  jewellery  purpo.ses  aie  still  ob- 
tained, although  tlie  locality  of  the  Mexican 
chalchiliuitl  has  lately  been  discovered.  One 
of  the  largest  nodular  masses  jneserved  is 
exhibited  in  the  Mineral  Collection  of  the 
British  Museum  (Natural  History),  South 
Kensington,  which  was  obtained  from  the 
Enjperor  of  China's  SumuTer  Palace. 

"  Out  upon  her  1  it  was  my  turgunise :  I  had  It  when 
I  wjiB  a  bachelor."— fi/wtAesp. ;  Merdiant  qf  Venice, 
Ui.  L 

2.  Ilort. :  A  kind  of  olive. 

turr  (1),  s.     [Native  name.] 

Music :  A  Burmese  violin  with  three  strings. 

•  turr  (2),  s.    [Etym.  doubtful.] 

Bot. :  Ulex  europceus.    (Brit.  &  Holland.) 


fjjac-rae'-a,  s.     [Named  after  Turra  of  Padoa, 

an  Italian  botanist,  who  died  in  l(j07.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Melieas  (q.v.).  Calyx  five- 
toothed,  petals  five,  ligulate ;  stamens  united 
into  a  tube  ;  style  one  ;  ovary  with  five,  ten, 
or  twenty  cells.  Ornamental  trees  or  shrubs 
from  Southern  Africa,  Madagascar,  Mauritius^ 
and  the  eastern  parts  of  India. 

tiir'-rSl,  8.    [Prob.  a  dimin.  from  Fr.  tmir  =  a 

turn.]    A  tool  used  by  coopers. 

tur'-ret(l),  s.    [O.  Fr.  tourette;  Fr.  tmtretss 
a  small  wheel.] 
Saddlery:  The  same  as  Terret  (q.v.). 

"  The  silvery  turrett  of  hli  harness." — Da  Quincejtt 
Xnfflith  Mail  Coach. 

tur'-ret  (2),   *tor-et,  *tour-et,  *tur- 

rette,  s.    [O.  Fi*.  tcmreite,  dimin,  from  (or,  tur 
(Fr.  tour)  =  a  tower  (q.v.).] 

1.  Arch. :  A  small  tower  attached  to  and 
forming  part  of  another  tower,  or  placed  at 
the  angles  of  a  church  or  public  building,  es- 
pecially in  the  style  of  Tudor  architecture. 
Turrets  are  of  two  kinds — such  as  rise  imme» 
diately  from  the  ground,  as  stiiircase  turrets, 
and  such  as  are  formed  <tn  the  up[ier  part  of  a 
building  by  being  carried  up  higher  than  khe 
rest,  as  bartizan  turrets. 

"  Now  like  a  maiden  queen  she  will  behold. 
From  her  hi^-h  turrets,  buuily  Bulturtt  cume." 

Dryden:  Aitnu»  AJtrabilis, 

2.  Bot. :  Carex  ccespitosa.  Perhaps  the  same 
as  Torret  in  Wiiite's  Nat.  Hist,  of  Helbome. 
(Br ittemS  Holland..) 

*3.  Mil.Antiq,:  A  movable  building  of  a 
fiqnaie  form,  consisting  of  ten,  or  even  twenty 
st(jries,  and  sometimes  ISO  feet  high,  usually 
moved  on  wheels,  and  employed  in  apiiroaches 
to  a  fortified  place  for  carjying  soldiers,  en- 
gines, ladders,  <Sec. 

4.  Rail. :  The  elevated  central  portion  of  a 
passenger-car,  whose  tup  foiins  an  upper 
story  of  the  i-oof,  and  whose  sides  are  glazed 
for  light  and  pierced  for  ventilation.  {Ainer.) 
6.  Ordn.  :  A  cylindrical  iroJi  tower,  rising 
above  the  deck  of  a  mau-uf-war,  and  made  to 
rotate,  so  that  the  guns  may  be  brouyhtto 
bear  in  any  requii-ed  direction.  Most  veshcla 
of  war  of  any  size  are  constructed  on  the 
turret- system.  The  first  American  vessel  C(m- 
structed  witli  a  turret  was  Ericsson's  Jl/ojiiior; 
the  first  English  were  the  Monarch  (IfciOO)  and 
the  Captain  (1S67). 

"  In  fact,  the  Captain  ia  best  descrihecl  aa  a  PHnce 

Albert,  with  two  lurr-ts  liiatead  of  four,  with  the 

masts  and  sails  of  a  full-rigged  ship,  and   witb  tlig 

lower  upper  deck  ijroiected  iruiu  tlie  sweep  of  the  sea 

by  a  forecastle  anu  poop  at  eituer  end,  these  ereetioua 

.  benig  connected   by  lueaiia  ol  a  narrow  platform  or 

flying  duck,  sLietcliing  along  above  tlie  tiirrsn.    It  is 

unnecessary  to  enter  lurtlier  into  detniU  beyond  the 

,  Btattuieiit    that    the    J/unardm    sides    bore    T-iuch 

armour,  and  her  turrets  8-iiicli  and  nj-inth,  while  tlio 

Captain  had  8-iiich   and    7-liicli    side   arniuur,   with 

■  9-inL'h  and  lO-inch  turret  armour,"— flrtt.  Quai-terly 

Jteolew,  Ivii.  Ui.     (1873.) 

turret-Clock,  s.  A  clock  adapted  for 
an  elevated  position  in  a  church  or  other 
tower. 

turret-gniu,  s.  A  gun  specially  adapted 
for  use  in  revolving  turrets  of  vessels. 

"ilaata  must  be  supported,  and  tlie  supiwrta  ob- 
struct the  tire  of  the  tunet-gunt  to  some  extcuL"— 
Brit.  Quarterly  lUview,  IVii.  114.    (Ib73.) 

turret-head,  a.  The  top  or  summit  of  a 
tuiret. 

"  Fair  Margaret,  from  the  turret-head. 
Heard,  far  below,  the  coursera'  tread." 

Scott :  Lay  of  the  Last  Mimtrel,  liL  2. 

turret-lathe,  s. 

Metal-work. :  A  screw-cutting  lathe,  having 
a  slide  jirovided  with  a  polygona,!  block  or 
turret,  having  iipertures  in  each  tace  for  re- 
ceiving dies,  which  are  secured  therein  by 
set-screws. 

turret-ship,  s.  An  ironclad  ship  of  war, 
with  low  sides,  and  having  its  armament 
placed  in  a  tower  or  tuiret  which  is  capable 
of  revolution,  so  as  to  liriiig  the  embrasure 
opposite  to  the  gun,  which  is  pointed  in  any 
direction  and  temporarily  unmasked  while 
firing. 

*'  Not  lonff  after  Captain  Cnles  was  authorized,  in 
conjunction  witli  Meosrs.  Laird,  of  Birkeiihe.id,  to 
design  another  vessel,  embodying  his  views  of  what  a 
Bea-going  turret-ship  shoalA  Ije,  and  as  the  result  the 
ill-fated  Captain  was  ordered  to  be  built  just  a  year 
after  the -l/onarcA  had  been  h&AMii."~Brit.  Quarterly 
Jieuiew,  Ivii.  1^.    (1873.) 

tiir'-ret-ed,  *  tor'-ret-ted, «.  [Eng.  turreti 
*ed.] 
X,  Furnished  with  a  turret  or  turrets. 


boil,  ho^;  pout,  jo^l;  cat,  90!!,  chorus,  9hm,  benph;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as;  expect,  Xenophon,  e^ist.   ph  =  £ 
*€iaii«  -tian  —  shakxu   -tion,  -sion  =  shun;  -^fion,  -fion  =  Lhiin.    -cious,  -tious,  -sious  =  shus.   -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  b^l,  d^L 
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turribant— Tuscan 


•2.  Formed  like  a  turret;  rising  like  a 
tower. 

"  Take  &  turr^ed  lamp  of  tin,  in  the  form  of  s 
square  ;  the  height  of  the  turret  being  thrice  aa  much 
08  this  leuebh  of  the  lowerpatt,  whereupon  the  lump 
■taadeth.  — fiocwj  /  JfaL  Hiit. 

•t&T'-ri-b&nt, «.    [TDBBA.N.] 

tfir-ric'-a-late,  tur-ric'-u-lat-€d,  a. 

SLat.  turricuXa,  ditnin.  from  tdrris^=^a.  tower 
q.v.).]  Beaerabling  a  turret ;  having  the 
urm  of  a  turret :  as,  a  turriculated  shell. 

t&r-ri-lep-&s,  «.  [Lat  turns  =  a  tower, 
and  Mod.  LaL  lepas  (q.v.).] 

Palceont.  :  A  genus  of  Lepadidse,  from  the 
Upper  Silurian  rocka.  The  peduncle  was 
furnished  with  intersecting  rows  of  plates, 
which,  when  detached,  are  not  unlike  the 
shells  of  certain  Pteropoda.  Barrande  re- 
garded the  fossil  (to  which  he  gave  the  name 
Flumulites)  as  the  capitulum  of  a  Lepadoid, 
fu  which  the  peduncle  is  wanting  or  rudi- 
mentary. 

ttir'-ri-lite,  s.  [Tubrilites.]  Any  indi- 
vidual of  the  genus  Turrilites  (q.v.).  (Wood- 
ward :  MoUusca,  ed.  Tate,  p.  200.) 

ttir-rJ-U'-te§,  s.  (Lat  turris  =  a  tower,  and 
Gr.  \i9o<;  Qitlios)  =  a  stone.] 

Palceont. :  A  genus  of  Ammonitidae,  with 
thirty-seven  species,  ranging  from  the  Gault 
to  the  Chalk  of  Europe.  Shell  sinistral, 
spiral,  whorls  in  contact ;  aperture  often  ir- 
regular. 

ttir'-iit-ed,  a.    [Eng.  turret;  -ed.]    The  same 

as  TUBEICULATE  (q.v.). 

tiir-ri-ter-la,  s.  [Mod.  Lat,  dimin.  from 
Lat  turns  =  a  tower.] 

1.  ZooL:  Tower -shells;  the  type-genus  of 
Turritellidae  (q.v.),  with  seventy-three  species, 
universally  distiibuted, 
ranging  from  the  lami- 
narian  zone  to  a  depth  _ 
of  100  fathoms.  Shell  TuitaiTKLLA  tjckebellata. 
turreted,  many-whorled, 

and  spirally  striated ;  aperture  small  and 
rounded,  peristome  thin ;  operculum  with  a 
fimbriated  margin. 

2.  PalcBont.:  Fossil  species,  1T2,  from  the 
Neocomian  onward. 

tm'-ri-tel'-li-dse,  *.  pl^  [Mod.  Lat  turri- 
telUa);  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suflF,  -wte.] 

1.  Zool. :  A  family  of  Holostomatoua  Gas- 
teropoda, with  five  genera.  Shell  tubular  or 
spiral ;  upper  part  partitioned  off;  aperture 
simple ;  operculum  horny,  many-whorled. 
Animal  with  a  short  muzzle  ;  eyes  immersed 
at  outer  bases  of  the  tentacles ;  mantle  margin 
fringed  ;  foot  veiy  short ;  branchial  plume 
single. 

2.  Pal(eont. :  They  appear  to  have  com- 
menced about  the  middle  of  the  Jurassic 
period,  abounding  in  the  Tertiaries,  and  at- 
taining tbeii'  maximum  lu  existing  seas. 

tiir-ri'-tis,  s.  [Lat  turritus  =  fortified  with 
t^iwers  ;  (wrris  =  a  tower ;  because  tlie  leaves 
become  gradually  smaller  upwards,  so  that 
the  plant  assumes  a  pyramidal  form.] 

Bot. :  Tower-mustard ;  a  genus  of  Arabidse 
(q.v.),  having  the  pod  elongated,  compressed, 
and  two-edged,  the  valves  nerved  or  keeled, 
the  calyx  nearly  equal  at  the  base.  Turritis 
glabra  (=  Arabis  perfoliata)  is  a  Crncifer,  with 
its  stem  one  to  two-and-a-half  feet  high,  with 
oblong,  lanceolate,  glaucous  leaves,  the  radical 
ones  toothed  or  sinuate  at  the  base,  the  cauline 
ones  sagittate  ;  the  flowei'S  yellowish-white, 
the  pods  long  and  erect.  Found  in  Noi-folk, 
Sufiolk,  and  -some  other  parts  of  England, 
dowering  from  June  to  August 

tnr'-tle  (1),  tur'-tur,  s.  [A.S.,  from  Lat 
turt-ur=a  turtle-dove;  a  word  probably  of 
imitative  origin,  from  the  coo  of  the  pigeon; 
Ger.  turtel-taube  =: &  turtle-dove;  Ital.  tortora, 
tortola;  Ft.  tourtre.]  The  same  as  Turtle- 
dove (q.v.). 

**  And  of  faire  Britomart  enaample  take, 
That  was  as  trew  iii  love  aa  turtle  to  her  mate." 
Speneer:  F.  C-,  III.  xL  2. 

turtle-dove,  a 

1.  Orniih.:  Turtur  communis,  widely  dis- 
tributed  in  the  wanner  parts  of  the  Old 
World.  It  is  a  beautiful  bird,  of  somewhat 
slender  form,  a  summer  visitant  to  the  southern 
and  eastern  counties  of  England,  arriving  in 
May  and  depaiting  in  September.    The  male  ia 


about  a  foot  long,  with  the  head  light  bluish- 
giay,  the  back  grayish-brown,  the  scapulars 
and  small  wing-coverts  black,  with  broad  rust- 
red  margins,  tlie  breast  pale  grajish- purple, 
the  neck  with  two  large  black  spots  barred 
with  white.  The  female  is  rather  smaller, 
with  similar  plumage,  but  of  duller  tints. 
They  feed  on  grain  and  vegetables,  often  fre- 
quenting fields  of  beans  and  peas.  They  make 
a  slight,  flat  nest  of  a  few  twigs,  in  which  two 
glossy,  creamy-white  eggs  are  deposited  about 
the  middle  of  May,  and  the  parent  birds  take 
turns  at  incubation,  sometimes  rearing  two 
broods  in  a  season.  The  note  is  a  soft,  mourn- 
ful "  coo,"  often  uttered  when  the  bird  is  on 
■the  ground.  From  its  habit  of  pairing  for  life, 
and  its  fidelity  to  its  mate,  tlie  turtle-dove 
has  long  been  a  symbol  of  conjugal  affection. 
2.  Script. :  Heb.  lin  (tor),  an  onomato poetic 
name  from  the  cooing  of  the  bird,  generally  in 
connection  with  n:v  (yonah)  =  dove.]  Pro- 
bably either  Turtur  communis  or  T.  risorius. 
The  latter  bird  is  about  ten  inches  in  length  ; 
tail  short;  general  colour  gray,  tinged  with 
red,  upper  parts  greenish  brown,  with  a  black 
collar  on  the  back  of  the  neck. 

tur'-tle  (2),  s.    [A  corrupt,  of  Port,  tartaruga; 
Sp.  tortuga  =  a  tortoise,  a  turtle.  ] 

1.  ZooL  :  The  popular  name  for  any  species 
of  the  Cheloniidae.  They  may  be  distinguished 
by  their  long,  compressed,  fin-shaped,  non- 
retractile  feet,  with  the  toes  enclosed  in  a 
common  skin,  from  which  only  one  or  two 
claws  project.  The  carapace  is  broad  and 
nmch  depressed,  so  that  when  these  animals 
are  on  shore,  and  are  turned  over  on  their 
backs,  they  cannot  regain  the  natural  posi- 
tion. Large  interspaces  between  the  ex- 
tremities of  the  ribs  and  portions  of  the 
sternum  always  remain  cartilaginous,  bo  that 
the  carapace  is  far  lighter  than  in  the  Tor- 
toises. The  head  is  large  and  globose,  and 
cannot  be  retiacted  within  the  shell ;  it  is 
covered  above  with  symmetrical  horny  shields, 
and  the  jaws  are  armed  with  sharp,  horny 
sheaths.  Turtles  are  marine  animals  ;  their 
pinnate  feet  and  liglit  shell  render  them  ex- 
cellent swimmers.    They  sometimes  live  at  a 


GBEEN  TURTLE. 

great  distance  from  land,  to  which  they  penod- 
ically  return  to  deposit  their  softrshelled  eggs 
(from  lOO  to  250  in  number)  in  the  sand. 
They  are  found  in  all  the  inter-tropical  seas, 
and  sometimes  travel  into  the  temperate 
zones.  The  flesh  and  eggs  of  all  the  species 
are  edible,  though  the  Indian  turtles  are  less 
valuable  in  this  respect  than  those  of  the 
Atlantic.  The  most  highly  valued  of  the 
family  is  the  Green  Turtle  {Ckelonia  viridis), 
from  which  turtle-soup  is  made.  It  attains  a 
large  size,  sometimes  from  six  to  seven  feet  long, 
with  a  weight  of  from  700  to  SOO  pounds.  The 
popular  name  has  no  reference  to  the  colour 
of  the  carapace,  which  is  dark  olive,  passing 
into  dingy  white,  but  to  the  green  fat  so  highly 
prized  by  epicures.  The  Edible  Turtle  of  the 
East  Indies  (C.  virgata)  is  also  highly  prized  ; 
but,  acrarding  to  Tennent  (Ceylon,  i.  189),  at 
certain  seasons  they  "  are  avoided  as  poison- 
ous, and  some  lamentable  instances  are  re- 
corded of  death  which  was  ascribed  to  their 
use."  The  Hawk's-biU  Turtle  (C.  imhricata), 
which  yields  tortoiseshell  (q.v.),  is  also  prized ; 
but  the  flesh  of  the  Loggerhead  Turtle  (q.v.) 
and  of  the  Leather-back  is  of  little  value. 

2.  Frequently  used  for  turtle-soup  (q.v.). 
"  Turtle  and  venison  all  his  thoughts  employ." 

Cowper :  ProgreU  of  Error,  220, 

3.  Print. :  The  segmental  plate  in  which  a 
forme  is  locked  up  in  a  rotaiy  machine.  The 
column-rules  are  wider  at  the  top  than  the 
bottom,  to  hold  the  type  firmly,  and  are  se- 
cured byscrews.  The  edge  of  the  side-stick  haa 


a  series  of  beveled  projections,  and  is  pressed 
against  the  forme  by  a  piece  having  siiniluiy 
,  beveled  projections  and  worked  by  a  screw. 
H  To  turn  turtle:  [Turn,  v.,  If  36.]. 

turtle-back,  s.  The  roofing  or  cover  of 
a  deck,  curved  so  as  to  resemble  the  shell  of  a 
turtle ;  a  hurricane-deck. 

"  Fitted  with  platforms  on  her  turtU~bai^  tan  and 

BiV—DaUy  Neva,  Feb.  21<  1887. 

*  turtle-footed,  a.    Slow-footed. 

"  TurUe-faotedpeaxM."  Fimk 

turtle-head,  s. 

Bot. :  The  genus  Chelone  (q.V.X 
turtle-shell,  a. 

L  A  beautiful  species  of  Itfurex.  (Cfoodri^) 
2.  TortoiseshelL 

turtle-soup,  s.  A  rich  Roup,  in  which 
the  cliief  ingredient  is  (or  should  be)  the  flesh 
of  the  turtle.  It  is  always  served  at  state  aud 
civic  banquets.  [Mock-turtle.]  Sir  Henry 
Thompson,  in  a  paper  read  at  one  of  the  Con- 
ferences connected  with  the  Fisheries  Exliibl- 
tiou  held  in  London  in  1883,  stated  that 
"  conger  eel,  as  few  people  seem  t-o  be  aware, 
is  the  source  of  all  turtle-soup  when  at  its 
best,  the  turtle  furnishing  only  the  garnish 
and  the  name."  This  statement  gave  rise  to 
much  correspondence  at  the  time. 

turtle-stone,  a. 

Geol. :  A  popular  name  for  a  septarium  (q.v.). 

"  Saptoria  have  been  polished  as  marble  ...  in  Dor* 
setshire,  where  tliey  liave  been  locally  termed  turtie' 
stanes."— Woodward :  Qeol,  England  &  Waies,  p.  32ft. 

tur'-tle,  v.i.    [Turtle  (2),  a.]    To  fish  or  hunt 
for  turtles. 

"  Ue  occasionally  goes  off  on  a  turtltng  expeditioa* 
—Field,  Sept  24,  18B7. 

txir'-tler,  s.     [Eng.  turtl(e),  v. ;  -er.]    One  who 

fishes  or  hunts  for  turtles. 

"Tlie  JamnicH  turtler$  visit  these  keys  with  good 
BMcadas."— Dumpier :  Discourse  (y*  Winds,  cb.  iv. 

liur'-tling,  5.    [Turtle,  v.]    The  act  of  hunt- 
ing for  or  catching  turtles. 

*' tur'-tur,  s.    [Lat.] 

•  1.  Ord.  Lang. :  A  turtle-dove. 

"A  peyre  of  turturis  or  tiveie  culver  brlddLs,"-* 
Wydiffe :  Luke  it 

2.  Ornith. :  A  genus  of  Columbidae,  with 
twenty-four  species,  from  the  Palsearctic, 
Ethiopian,  and  Oriental  regions,  and  Austro- 
Malaya.  Bill  rather  slender,  tip  of  upper 
mandible  gently  deflected,  nostrils  at  base 
covered  with  two  soft,  tumid,  bare  substances ; 
tarsi  rather  shorter  tlian  middle  toe,  which  ia 
longer  than  the  outer ;  tail  of  twelve  featliers, 
rather  long,  and  considerably  rounded  or 
graduated ;  wings  rather  long  and  pointed* 
[Turtle-dove,] 

^turvej,  fi.  pi,    [Turf,  a.] 

tur'-war,  s.    [Native  name.]    A  tanning  bai-k 
obtained  in  India  from  Cassia  auricuicUa, 

Tus'-can,  o.  &  s.     [Lat.  Tuscanus;  Ital.  To*- 
cano ;  Ft.  Toscan.] 

A.  As  adj. ;  Of  or  pertaining  to  Tuscany  in 

Italy. 

B.  As  su^istantive :  ' 

1.  Ord.  long..-  A  native  or  inhabitant  of 
Tuscany. 

2.  Arch. ;  The  Tuscan  order  of  archit«cture. 
^  Tiiscan  style  of  Architecture,  Tuscan  order: 

A  style  of  architecture 
which  originated  in  the 
north  of  Italy,  on  the 
first  revival  of  the  arts 
in  tlie  free  cities,  and 
beyond  which  it  has 
never  yet  travelled,  ex- 
cept in  some  examples 
which  were  introduced 
by  Iiiigo  Jones  in  the 
first  church  of  St.  Paul, 
Covent  Garden,  and  by 
Sir  Christopher  Wren  in 

gorticoes  at  St.  Paul's  TuscAiJ. 

athedral.    It  is  a  sim- 
pler variety  of  the  Doric  (q.v.),  with  unfluted 
columns  and  without  triglyphs. 

Tuscan-shrew,  s. 

Zool. :  Crocidura  etrusca,  the  smallest  living 
mammal,  measuring  from  the  suout  to  the 
tip  of  the  tail  rather  less  than  three  inches. 
Fur  ashy  red  above,  light  ash-coloured  be- 
neath, tail  clothed  with  short  hairs,  with  rlu^ 


fate,  tSit,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we.  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit.  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pSfi* 
or,  wore,  wolt  worli,  wh6,  son ;  mute,  ciib,  cure,  unite,  cur.  rule,  fill ;  try,  fiirriau.    »,  oe  =  e ;  ey  =  a ;  q.u  =  lew* 
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:or  longer  white  hairs ;  ears  moderate,  pro- 
jecting from  tlie  fur.  Found  in  the  extreme 
south  of  Europe,  from  Fi-ance  to  the  Black 
Sea,  and  iu  the  north  of  Africa. 

tfis'-cor,  s.  (TosK.!  A  tusk  or  tush  of  a 
horae. 

tush,  *  twisb,  iTiierJ.  [From  the  sound.]  An 
exclamation  indicating  rebuke,  contempt,  or 
impatience  ;  pshaw  >  pish  I 

"  Tush.  Bay  tliey,  how  should  God  perceive  it?  la 
there  knowledge  iu  the  Moat  High  V— Psalm  Ixxiil.  IL 

t&sh»s.  [A  softened  form  of  ewsfc(q.v.).l  A 
long  pointed  tooth  ;  a  tusk  ;  applied  especially 
to  certain  of  the  teeth  of  liorses. 

"  Stroug  aa  ii  aoa-beast's  tusJiet.  and  as  white." 
A.  0.  Swiubut^e:  Trutramqf  LyotiesMB,  i. 

*  tiished,  «■.    [Tusked.] 

tusk  (1),  *  toscli«  *  tosche,  *  tusch,  *  tux, 

s.  [A.9.  tusc,  tux;  cogn.  with  O.  Fries,  tiwfc, 
tosch;  prob.  for  (M)isc=  with  the  notion  of 
douhU  tooth,  or  very  strong  tooth,  from  A-S. 
iwis  =  double.     (5fcea^.)] 

I,  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  (PL):  Two  abnormally  long  teeth,  pro- 
truding from  the  mouth,  and  constituting 
offensive  weapons.  In  the  elephant,  tiie 
narwhal,  the  dugong,  &c.,  these  enlarged 
teeth  are  inci.sors,  wliilst  in  the  boar,  the 
walrus,  the  hippopotamus,  &c.,  they  are  ca- 
nines. 
"  Thia  beast  (when  ranny  a  chief  liis  tusks  had  alain) 

Great  Meleager  stretclied  along  tlie  plain." 

Pope  ■  Homer ;  Iliad  \x.  661. 

*  2.  The  share  of  a  plough  ;  the  tooth  of  a 
harrow  or  the  like. 
IL  Teciinically : 

1.  Carp.:  The  bevelled  shoulder  on  the  back 
of  a  tenon  of  a  binding  joist,  to  strengthen  it. 

2.  Locksmith. :  A  sharp  projecting  point  or 
claw  which  forms  a  means  of  engagement  or 
attachment.  Used  iu  the  ysn'ts  of  locks  in 
which  holts,  tumblers,  &c.,  are  thus  provided 
80  as  to  be  touched,  dropped,  raised,  &c.,  by 
the  key  directly  or  by  iuteimediate  devices. 

*tUSk  (2),  S.      [TORSK.] 

*  tusk,  v.i.  [Tusk  (1),  5.]  To  gnash  the  teeth 
as  a  boar ;  to  show  the  tusks. 

*'  N&f,  now  you  puffe,  tuek,  and  draw  up  your  chin, 
Twirle  the  poore  chain  you  run  a  feasting  iu." 

Ben  JoTison  :  Epigram  10}. 

t&S'-kar»  «.  [A  corrupt,  of  Icel.  tor/sJceri, 
from  ior/=.  turf,  and  skera  =  to  cut.]  An  iron 
instrument  with  a  wooden  handle,  used  for 
cutting  peats.    (Scotch.) 

tiisked,  a.    [£ng.  tusk  (1),  s. ;  -ed.] 

t,  Ord.  Lang. :  Furaished  with  tusks. 
"  The  tmk*d  boar  out  of  the  wood 
UpturuB  it  by  the  roots." 

Milton:  PtaZmixTX. 

2.  HeT.  :  Having  tusks  of  such  or  such  a 
tincture.    (Said  of  boars,  elephants,  &c.) 

tUSk'-er,  s.    [Eng.  tusk  (1),  B.  ;  -er.] 

L  An  elephant  that  has  its  tusks  developed ; 
one  of  the  males  of  the  Asiatic  species. 

"  One  of  the  finest  tuskera  any  of  those  present  had 
ever  Been."— Field,,  Dec.  36,  1685. 

2.  A  wild  boar  with  well-developed  tusks. 

"  A  tutker  who  had,  however,  no  idea  of  running 
Vira,j."~-£cho,  Nov.  26,  1887. 

tfiak'-T^,  a.  [Eng.  tusk  (1),  b.  ;  -y.}  Having 
tusks ;  tusked. 

"The  scar  indented  by  the  tuskj/  boor." 

Pope :  Bamer  ;  Odyatejf  xzlT.  835. 

tfis'-sac,  8.    [Tussock.] 

ttis'-seli, «.    [Tdsser.] 

t^-ser,  ttis'-sore,  tus'-seb,  0.  [Native 
I»dian  name.]  The  silk  spun  by  the  Tusser 
Silkwonn  (q.v,).  The  centres  of  the  traffic  are 
in  Bengal,  the  Central  Provinces,  Berar,  and 
the  Nizam's  country.  There  are  genei-ally  two 
crops  of  the  insect  during  the  year.  The  co- 
coons are  purchased  in  May  and  June  by 
the  rearers  from  those  who  have  collected 
them  from  the  jungle ;  the  female  cocoons  are 
the  larger.  They  are  almost  perfectly  smooth, 
of  a  gray  colour,  with  darker  veins  across 
the  outer  sui-face.  When  mature,  the  largest 
are  about  two  inches  long  by  one  and  a-quarter 
broad,  those  of  average  size  aViout  kn  inch  and 
a-half  long.  The  inner  layer  of  the  fibre  is 
'  quite  loose,  forming  a  soft  cushion  for  the 
hiisect  within.  The  silk,  when  obtained,  has  a 
glossy  or  vitreous  look.     It  is  now  manu- 


factured in  Europe  as  well  as  in  India,  being 
largely  used  for  cloaks  and  mantles  designed 
for  winter  wear.  No  kind  of  silk  so  closely 
imitates  seal-skin  or  is  so  durable.  It  is  uaea 
in  the  manut'actui'e  of  Utrecht  velvet,  and 
has  the  rigidity  requisite  to  render  it  a  valua- 
ble material  for  cai-pets.  (CcUcutta  EaAifi. 
Report.) 

tosser-fiUkwoirxa,  s. 

Eiitom. :  Antherea  mylitta,  a  common  Indian 
silkworm,  which  yields  a  rather  coarse-look- 
ing, but  very  durable  silk.  It  is  wild  tlirough- 
out  the  low  hills  of  the  central  tableland  of 
India,  l)eing  absent  from  the  Himalaya  moun- 
tains and  fiom  the  alluvial  plains.  It  feeds 
on  many  shrubs  and  trees. 

•  tus-sic'-u-lar,  a.  (Lat.  tnssicuIaHs,  from 
tussis  =  a  c'oug'h.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  cough. 

tiis-si-la-gin'-e-ee,  s.  pi  [Mod.  Lat.  tus- 
silago,  genit.  tussilagin(is) ;  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj. 
suff.  -ecB.] 

Bot. :  A  tribe  of  Tubuliflorae.  Leaves  alter- 
nate, all  radial,  broad ;  outer  flowei-s  female, 
very  slender,  and  tubular  or  ligulate  ;  florets 
of  the  disk  tubular,  usually  bisexual;  anther 
cells  not  tailed  ;  arms  of  the  style  connate, 
pubescent,  with  bitid,  couitai  tips.  (Sir  J. 
Hooker. ) 

tus-si-la'-gd,  8.  [Lat.  =  coltsfoot  (see  def.), 
from  tussis  =  a  cough,  from  the  use  of  the 
plant  as  a  cough  medicine.] 

Bot.  :  Coltsfoot ;  the  typical  genns  of  Tussi- 
lagineae  (q.v.).  Heads  yellow,  solitary,  many- 
flowered  ;  receptacle  naked  ;  involucre  of  a 
single  row  of  equal,  linear  scales ;  florets  of 
the  ray  long,  narrow,  in  many  rows,  female; 
those  of  the  disk  few,  male,  both  yellow ; 
pappus  pilose  ;  achenes  terete.  Closely  akin 
to  PetasitfcS,  but  differs  by  the  pistillate 
flowers  having  a  (sometimes  minute)  hgule. 
Only  one  known  species,  TussUago  Far/a/ra. 
[Coltsfoot.] 

•  tus'-sis,  ».    [Lat.] 

PailwU  :  A  cough,  a  catarrh. 

tiis'-Ble.  *  tus -sel,  *  tus-tle,  e.  [TnasLs,  v.] 
A  struggle ;  a  contest ;  a  scuffle. 

"  Does  he  wear  liis  head? 
Because  the  last  we  saw  here  had  a  ttasle.' 

Byrtn  :  Vigion  qf  Judgment,  zvllL 

tils-slo,  *  tus-tle,  *tu^-zle,  v.i.  dt.    [A 
variant  of  iousle  (q.v.).J 
A*  Intrans. :  To  struggle ;  to  scuffle. 

"Did  tuttle  with  red-ey'd  pole-cat.' 

Percy :  Religuei ;  St  Q«arge/or  England. 

B.  Trans. :  To  struggle  with. 

"  Muzzle  and  tiuxla  and  bug  thee." — CmGivrn  :  Butia 
Body  (1709),  p.  44. 

ttis'  -  Bock,  tiis'  -  siick,  tiia'  -  sac,  s.     [A 

dimin.  from  Dan.  tusk  =  a  tuft,  a  tassel ;  Sw. 
dial,  tuss  =  a  wisp  of  hay ;  ct  Welsh  (u«w, 
tuswy  =  a  wisp,  a  bundle.] 

1.  A  clump,  a  tuft  or  small  hillock  of  grow- 
ing grass. 

"  Both  were  constructed  in  thick  tusioeka  of  coArsa 
grasa  oi'  rushes."— iSci-iitner'i  Magazine,  De&  1878,  p.  l7l). 

2.  A  tuft  or  lock,  as  of  hair  or  the  like ;  a 
tangled  knot. 

"  Such  laying  of  the  hair  In  tuttoeka  and  toftK.*— 

tatimar, 

3.  The  same  as  Tussockhsbass  (q.v.). 

4.  The  same  as  Tussock-moth  (q.v.). 
tnssock-grass.  s. 

Bot.,  &c. :  Dactylis  c<Bspitosa(=  Festvcajlabd- 
lafa),  a  grass  forming  tufts  five  to  six  feet  liigh 
in  the  Falkland  Islands,  Tierra  del  Fuego,  the 
Straits  of  Magellan,  Cape  Horn,  &c.  It  was 
first  discovered  by  Conimerson  in  the  Straits 
of  Magellan  in  1767.  Its  appropriate  habitat 
is  the  sea-shore,  where  it  will  grow  even  on 
sand  dunes.  Either  as  green  fodder  or  aa 
hay,  it  is  said  to  be  unrivalled  as  food  for 
cattle,  horses,  &c.  Pigs  and  other  animals 
grub  up  the  sweet  roots,  which  they  eat 
eagerly.  It  forms  great  tufts,  remarkable  for 
their  size,  being  sometimes  five  or  six  feet 
high,  while  the  long,  gracefully  curving  blades 
are  from  five  to  eight  feet  long  and  an  inch 
broad  at  base.  It  has  been  grown  with  success 
in  the  Orkney  Islands,  the  Hebrides,  and  other 
places  near  the  sea  where  there  is  a  peaty  soil. 
The  young  shoots  are  boiled  and  eaten  as 
asparagus.  The  inner  part  of  the  stem  abova 
the  root  is  soft,  crisp,  and  has  the  flavor  of  a 
hazel  nut  It  is  often  eaten  by  the  Falkland 
islanders.  It  ia  in  danger  of  being  exter- 
minated, from  the  avidity  with  which  it  is 


eaten  by  cattle  and  pigs,  and  is  now  confineA 
to  local  patches  in  the  shore  regions. 

tufisock-moth,  tf. 

Entom. :  The  genus  Dasychira,  belonging  to 
the  family  Liparidae.  The  antennae  are  crenu- 
lated  in  the  female ;  the  fore  legs  are  very 
hairy.  The  larva  is  very  beautiful,  with  tufla 
of  coloured  hair  down  the  back. 

tfis'-sdck-^, a.  [Eng.  tussock;  -y.)  Aboand 
log  in  or  resembling  tussocks  or  tufts. 

"We  emerged  on  tracts  of  tussocky  gnm,  Inte^ 
Bporsed  here  iLud  there  in  park<like  fashion  with 
clumps  of  trsea."— Z)a%  Telegraph,  March  B,  188& 

ttis'-siick,  s.    [TosaoGK.1 

tiis-sore'p  «.    [Tusseb,] 

t&t,  interj,  [From  the  sound;  ct  Fr.  truths 
tush,  tut.]  An  exclamation  denoting  impa* 
tience,  rebuke,  or  contempt  ;  tusli  I  pishl 

"  Tut,  tblB  waa  nothhig  but  an  arguueut" 

Shakeip, :  3  Manry  VI.,  L  L 

*ttit,  V.i.  [Tut,  interj.]  To  speak  contemp* 
tuously  and  slightingly. 

"  Tutting  over  the  globe  or  the  sun." — Ijnttotk:  Co^ 
torn,  blc  vliL,  ch.  iii. 

•tfit,  9.    [Etym.  doubtful.] 

1.  An  imperial  crown  of  a  golden  globG| 
with  a  cross  on  it ;  a  mouud.    (BaHey.) 

2.  A  hassock. 

*'  Paid  for  a  tut  for  liim  that  drawes  the  bellovsi  ot 
the  oi'gatiies  to  ait  upon." — Churchwardena' AeeaunU 
qf  Cheddle,  1637. 

*tu'-tage  (age  as   \g),   ».     [Lat  tutus  z^ 

safe.]    Tutelage  (q.v.). 

•  tu'-ta-ment,  s.  [Lat  tutamentum,  from 
tut'us  —  safe.]    Protection,  guardianship. 

"  The  holy  crosae  is  the  true  tutament.'' 

Dttvies :  Holy  /iuode,  p,  1A> 

tu-ta'-ni-a,  «.    [Etym.  doubtful.]    A  white 

alloy  for  tableware,  &c.  German  ;  copper,  1 ; 

tin,  48 ;   antimony,    4.  Spanish :    steel,  1 S 
tin,  24 ;  antimony,  2. 

tu'-tSl-age  (age  as  Sg),  a.  [Lat.  tutelar 
protection,  from  tutus  —  safe ;  tucor  =  to  pro- 
tect] 

1.  Guardianship,  protection.  (Applied  to 
the  person.) 

"  He  Bubtnitted  without  reluctance  to  the  ttUetaat 
of  a.  couucil  of  war  iioniiuated  by  the  lord-lleuteuaati* 
— MacaiUay:  liUt.  Rug.,  ch.  xvil. 

2.  The  state  of  being  under  a  guardian  Off 
protector ;  care  or  protection  enjoyed. 

tu'-te-lar,  tu'-te-lar-^,  a.  [Lat  tutdarU, 
from  tutejla  =  guardianship,  tutelage  (q.T.){ 
Fr.  tutelaire.] 

1.  Guarding,  protecting ;  having  the  chargo, 
care,  or  protection  of  a  person  or  thing; 
guardian. 

**  Where  wnat  thou  then,  sweet  Charity  t  vbeze  ttun  , 
Thou  tui^ary  friend  of  helpleas  men  T" 

Cowper :  Charity,  US.    , 

2,  Tending  to  guard  or  protect ;  protective^ 

•  tu'-tele,  s.    [Lat.  tutela.]    Tutelage. 

"  He  was  to  have  the  ttttele  and  ward  of  hia  childrok* 
—Boieeil :  Letters,  L  2,  U. 

tu'-ten-d.g,  tu-ten-age.  *  ta-tan-age»  ib 

[Hind.] 

1.  A  white  alloy,  of  copper,  50 ;  nickel,  19  } 
and  zinc,  31,  used  for  table-ware,  &c.  It  re- 
sembles  Packfong,  Chinese  white  copper, 
albata,  and  German  silver.  The  al  !oy  has  v'ari* 
ous  names  and  proportions  of  the  ingredient*  J 
a  small  quantity  of  lead  or  iron  is  added  ia 
some  formulae. 

2.  Zinc  or  spelter. 

tu'-ti-or-i^  (ti  as  Bht),  i.  [Eccles.  Leti 
tiUiorismuSf  from  tutior,  compar,  of  Lat.  tutvt 
=  safe.] 

Church  Hist.  &  TJi£ology :  Mitigated  Rigorism  ] 
the  doctrine  which,  while  holding  that  obedi- 
ence to  the  law  is  always  the  safer  and  better 
way,  allows  that  an  opinion  of  the  highestl 
intrinsic  probability  in  favour  of  liberty  may 
sometimes  be  followed.    [Rigorism.] 

"The  urguinenta  adduced  by  ita  advocatea  reany 
tend  to  TutMris7tt."^Addis  &  Arnold :  Cath.  Diet,,  pk  ^ 

tu'-ti-6r-ist  (ti  as  8hi),  a.  &  a.  C^ng.  to* 
tior(ism);  -isL] 

A.  As  adj. :  Of,  pertaining  to,  or  guided  t^ 
the  principles  of  Tutiorism  (q.v.). 

S.  As  substantive : 

Church  Hist,  &  Thsolagy:  A  t2ioologlaa  Of 


bdilt  h6^;  po^t,  j^^l;  cat,  (ell,  cborus,  fliin,  ben^k;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a^;  es:peGrt»  Xenophon,  e^lst,   ^i^ 
^«iaii,  -tian  =  shan.    -tion,  -sion  =  shiin ;  -tion,  -^ion  =  zh&n.   -clous*  -tious.  -sioas  =  shus,   -ble,  -OXe,  <Scc  =  h^  dfib 
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tutmouthed— twang 


oonfeesor  who  adopts,  and  is  guided  by  the 
principlos  of  Tutiovisin. 

"  We  may  alBu  diauiiss  the  opiiiion  of  the  Rlgortata 
or  Tutioristtr—AddU  A  Amotd;  Cath.  Diet.,  p.  602. 

tilf -moiithed,  a.  [Mid.  Eng.  tete,  toot ;  A.S. 
^li/iara =to  project,  and  Eng.  mouth^.]  Haviug 
a  projecting  under  jaw. 


t&t'-nose,  s.    [TuTMouTHED.]    A  snub  nose. 

tu'-tor,  *  ta'-tour,  s.  [Ft.  tuteur,  from  Lat 
tutorem^  accu^.  of  tutor  =  &  guardian,  from 
tutus  =  safe,  for  tuUus,  la.  par.  of  t'ueor=  to 
look  after,  to  guard ;  yp.  &  Port,  tutor;  ItaL 
tutore.] 
L  Ordiiuvry  Language : 

*  1.  A  guardian ;  one  who  has  the  care  or 
charge  of  a  person  or  tiling. 

2.  One  who  lias  the  chai-^e  of  instructing 
another  in  vnrious  branches  or  m  any  hianch 
of  learning;  a  teacher,  an  instructor  ;  espec, 
B  private  instructor. 

"Nu  Buieuce  is  bo  speedily  learned  by  the  noblest 
genius  Hitliont  Atutor." — Wititi. 

3.  In  English  Universities,  one  of  a  body 
attiiclied  to  tlie  Vitrious  colleges  or  Imlls),  by 
■whom,  a«sisted  hy  lecturers,  the  education  of 
the  students  is  chiefly  conducted.  They  are 
selected  from  the  fellows,  and  are  also  re- 
sponsible lor  tlie  general  discipline  of  tiie 
students. 

4.  In  American  Universities,  a  teacher  sub- 
ordinate to  a  fellow. 

II.  Scots  Law :  The  guardian  of  a  boy  or 
girl  in  pupilarity.  By  uomnion  law  a  father 
is  tutor  to  his  children.  Failing  hiin,  there 
may  be  three  kinds  of  tutors :  a  tutoi'-nomi- 
nate,  a  tutor-at-Iaw,  or  a  tutor-dative.  A 
tutor-nominate  is  one  nominated  in  a  testa- 
ment, &c.,  by  the  father  of  the  ohild  or 
children  to  lie  placed  under  guardianship.  A 
father  may  nonunate  any  number  of  tutors. 
A  tutor-at-law  is  one  who  acquiies  his  right 
by  the  mere  disposition  of  law,  iu  cases  where 
there  is  no  tutor-nominate,  or  where  the 
tutor-nominate  is  dead,  or  cannot  act,  or  has 
not  accejited.  A  tutor-dative  is  one  named 
by  the  sovereign  on  the  failure  both  of  tutors- 
nominate  and  tulors-at-law. 

tu'-tor,  v.t.    [Tutor,  s.] 

*  1.  To   have   the  guardianship,    care,  or 

(itarge  of. 

2.  To  instruct,  to  teach. 

**  8fae  tutored  boiha  iu  Doedalng's  nrt, 
Aiid  promised  they  Bhuuld  net  his  wild  gome  pnrt.'* 
Ci'tpper:  Anti-Ttwlyphthora. 

3.  To  train,  to  discipline,  to  coiTect, 

"Give  sorrow  leave  awhile  to  tutor  me 
To  tbifl  BubiuisBiou."        Shakttp.  :  Itichard  II.  It. 

•tu'-tor -age  (age  as  is\s.  [Eng.  tutor, 
8. ;  •age.'\  The  office,  occu]iation,  or  authority 
of  a  tutor  or  guardian ;  tutelage,  guardian- 
ship. 

"Children  care  not  for  the  conipnny  of  their  parents 
or  tutoiu,  ai-d  men  will  care  less  tor  theirs  who  would 
make  Iheui  children  byuBui:piiigatutora0&" — Oovarn- 
ment  of  tlm  Tongue, 

•tu'-tor -ess,  s.    [Eng.  tutor,  s. ;  -ess.^   A 
female  tutoi- ;  an  instructress,  a  governess. 
"Fidelia  shall  be  yoor  fuCoreM."  Hoore:  Foundling. 

tn-tbr'-i-al,  o.  [Lft.  tutorius,  from  tutor  = 
a  guardian.]  Peiiaming  to  or  exercised  by  a 
tutor  or  instmctor. 

"The  head  has  no  active  (utoritridutiefl.''—/'aBifaB 
Gazette,  July  15,  1884  p.  3. 

•  tu'-tdr-ism,  s.  ^Eng.  tutor,  s. ;  -isTn.^  The 
office,  state,  or  duty  of  a  tutor  or  tutors; 
tutoi-ship. 

•tu'-tor-lj^,  a.  [Eng.  tutor,  s. ;  -Zj/.]  Per- 
taining tfl,  sidti'i^,  or  like  a  tutor ;  pedagogic. 

"The  Earl  .  .  .  was  not  a  little  tutorly  in  hia 
Majesty's  affain,*'^JVor(ft ;  Examen,  p,  451 

tu'-tor-ship^  s.     [Eng.  tutor,  ». ;  -sft.tp.] 

1.  Guardianship,  charge,  care,  tutelage. 

"He  that  Jhoultl  grant  a  tutorship,  restraining  his 
grant  to  tiTa^  one  vertaine  thi)if;e  or  cause,  shimld  doe 
but  ideljF."— /7ooAer ;  Eccles.  Polity,  bk.  v..  §  80, 

2.  Tl'e  office  of  a  tutor  or  private  instructor ; 
the  office  of  a  college  tutor. 

•  tu'-tor-^,  *  tu-tor-ie,  s.  [Eng.  tutor,  s. ; 
•yj\    Tulorage^  instruction,  tutelage. 

"The  guardianship  or  tutorie  of  a  ^^S  e^tp'Ted 
Bonner  than  of  another  priuate  person.' — Bdlinthact: 
Silt.  SeotlaTul  (an.  1521). 


TUTSAN  AND  FRUIT. 


•  tu'-trSss.  *  tu'-trix,  s.  [Eng.  tutor :  -ess : 
Ft.  tutritx,  from  Lat.  tutiiceai,  accus.  of  tutrix 
=  a  female  guardian.] 

1,  A  female  guardian. 

2.  A  female  instractor ;  &  tutoress  ;  a  gover- 
ness.   {Lit.  Afig.) 

"  Rouen,  Geneva,  and  Pisa  huFe  been  tutrttam  of  aU 
I  know.  —liutkint  id  jSt.  Janu^'a  Qaiaitt,  Feb,  9,  IBM, 

tiit'-san,  s.  [Ft.  (oii- 
tesaii}^  =r  ail  lieal, 
from  tout  (Lat.  toiva 
=  whole)  and  rain 
(Lat.  saA-u3)=:t!0UDd.3 
Botany : 

1,  Parfe  leaves; 
Bypericum  Androsoe- 
mitm  =  Andro^srimm 
officinale.  The  stem, 
which  is  about  two 
feet  high,  is  shrubby, 
com  pressed  ;  the 
leaves  large,  sessile,  ovate,  the  cymes  terminal 
with  large  flowers,  the  ft-uit  fleshy,  and  resem- 
bling a  berry,  esjiecially  when  unripe.  Found 
in  hetlges  and  shiubby  places,  especially  in 
Ireland  and  the  west  of  Scotland  ;  not  so 
common  In  England. 

2.  iPl.) :  The  Hypericaceae.    (Lindley.) 

"  The  he&ling  tutmn  then,  and  plantano  for  a  sore." 
JJruj/ton :  Polj/.Olbion,  u.  IS. 

tut-ta,  a.    [Ital.,  from  Lat.  to<v5  =  whole.] 
Music:  All,  the  whole ;  tutta  forza,  ihe  full 
power  or  force ;  iutto  arvo,  the  whole  length 

of  the  bow. 

tuf -ti,  3.  &  a.    [Ital.] 

A.  As  substantive : 
M^isic: 

1.  A  direction  that  every  performer  Is  to 

take  part  in  the  execution  of  the  passage  or 
movement.    (Opposed  to  solo  or  soli.) 

2.  In  a  concerto,  a  direction  for  the  orchestra 
to  play  while  the  solo  instrument  is  silent. 

B.  As  adj :  Apjdied  to  a  passage  in  which 
all  the  voices  or  instruments  are  employed ; 
in  a  cnneerto,  used  of  a  passage  when  the 
solo  instrument  is  silent. 

Tiit'-tle,  s.    [The  astronomer  who  discovered 

the  comet.]    (See  etym.  and  compound.) 

Tnttle's  comet,  s. 

Astroii. :  A  comet,  the  orbit  of  which  is 
identical  witli  that  of  the  August  meteors. 

tiit'-t^,  s.    [Etym.  doubtful.] 

1.  The  flower  of  Frurnts  Ckrasua.  (Chiejly 
in  Dorsetshire.) 

"A  phial  of  rose-water,  ftud  powder  of  ttUtp."— 

Tatler,  Nu.  206, 

*2,  A  nosegay. 

"She  can  wreathes  and  tuttjfegmnJu." 

J.  C'umpion,  iu  English  Qamer,  UL  itS. 

tu-wliif  tu'-whod',  s.     [From  the  sound.} 

The  cry  of  the  owl. 

"  The  tuwhits  are  lulled  T  wot. 
Thy  tuwhoos  vt  yvstemight. ' 

Tennyton:  Tha  Oml,  second  sobs, 

tlit'-work,  s.    [Etym,  of  first  element  doubt- 
ful ;  second,  Eng.  work.] 
Mining:  Dead-work.    [Dead,  K  II.] 

tar-wdrk-er,  s.    [Eng.  tuhvork;  -er.J 

Mining :  (See  extract). 

"  The  labour  undei^ound  la  performed  by  two 
classeB  of  nieu.  the  iuttoarkeri  and  trihutera.  The 
foniier  are  those  wlio  execute  work  by  tlie  piece,  geue- 
rally  calculated  by  the  fathom."— Coawlfa  I'tchitiuai 
Educator,  iiL  54. 

tut'-work-man,  s.    [Eng.  tutworJc;  nari.} 
Mining:  A  tutworker (q.v.). 

tu-yere'  (or  as  twe'-yare),  «.  [Fr.,  akin  to 
tuyau  =  a  pipe;  cf.  Diit  tuit;  O.  H.  Ger. 
tuda  ;  Dan.  tud  =  a  pipe.] 

Metall. :  A  nameformerlygiven  to  the  open- 
ing in  a  blast  furnace  to  admit  the  nozzle  of 
tlie  blast-pipe,  as  well  as  to  the  nozzle  itself, 
but  now  applied  to  the  blast-pipe.  A  tube 
having  a  conical  end,  with  its  appurtenances 
for  regulating  and  directing  a  current  of  air 
upon  the  metal  in  a  smelting  furnace  or  forge. 
The  tuyeres  of  the  Bessemer  conwertor  are 
perforated  blocks  of  flre-brick  set  in  the  floor 
of  the  retort,  and  affording  passage  for  the  air 
into  the  mass  of  liquid  metal  above.  [Water- 

TUVERE.] 

•  tuz,  5.  [Cf.  tussock.]  A  lock  or  tuft  of  liair, 
or  tlie  like.    {Dryden :  Fersius,  iv.  90.) 


•tiiz-sL-m^-zl-d,  «.    [Cf.  ttus.]   A  tuz;  • 

tutt. 

"  Another  commanded  to  remove  the  tuarimuaNos  ol 
flowers  from  hia  feete,  and  to  take  the  bruuvb  of  life 
out  uf  hia  hand."— TVoimesM  qf  the  ChrMian  jli$liffitin, 
p.S9i. 

*twa,  twae,  a,    [Two.]    (Scotch.) 

"  If  ye  gaue.  Til  gans  too ;  for  between  the  fwa  o*  Q^ 
we'll  hae  wark  euougli?'— <Sco((;  AntiquaiT/,  cb.  viL 

twa-lofted,  a.    Two-storied.    (Scotch.) 

twad'-dle.  ^  twat'-tle.  *twa-tle,  v.e.  &  C 

[A  variant  of  tattle  (q.v.).] 

A*  Trans. :  To  chatter  or  speak  unmeaa- 
Ingly. 

"  No  gloazing  fable  T  twattle." 

Stanykurst :  i'irgit ;  j£netd  11. 

B*  Intrant. :  To  talk  unmeaningly,  to 
prate,  to  chatter. 

".Vaynelye  toe  twattle." 

Stattffhurgt :  I'irgit ;  jSnHd  Iv, 

twad'-dle,  •twat'-tle,  s.    (Twaddle,  v.] 

1.  Unmeaning  talk,  silly  chatter,  nonsense. 

"  The  penny  cockney  bookseller,  pouring  endless 
Toluuiesof  Biiiiiiuieiit«.ltwa(Uiie."—'J'nackiirar]f:  Ettg- 
luA  Humouristt,  lect.  v. 

2.  A  twaddler. 

"The  devil  take  the(W(Ki(IZ«/"— JSeolt.-  St,  Bonan'» 
Well,  ch.  XX3L. 

twad'-dler,  s.  [Eng.  tuxiddKe),  v. ;  -er.]  One 
who  twaddles;  one  who  prates  or  talks  in  a 
weak  or  silly  manner  on  commonplace  sub- 
jects. 

"A  laugh  at  the  style  of  this  ungrommatlcal 
tteaddltr.  —Dickeni:  i'idcwick,  ch.  U. 

twad'-dlmg,  *  twat'-tling,  o.  &  a.  [Twad- 
dle, v,\ 

A.  As  adj. :  Talking,  or  given  to  talking,  in 
a  silly  manner  ;  chattering ;  prating. 

B.  As  suhst. :  The  act  of  one  who  twaddles  £ 
empty,  silly  talk ;  nonsense. 

"You  keep  such  a  twattUng  with  yoa  and  your 
botthUis."—tiwi/t :  To  lir.  Hheridaii. 

twain,  "^twaine,  *tuayn,  *twel,  *twel€^ 
*  twei-en,  *  tweighe,  *  tweine,  *  twey, 
*twey-en,  *tweyn,  *tweyne,  n.  &  «. 
[Prop,  masculine,  wltile  two  is  feminine  and 
neuter;  but  tliis  distinction  was  early  dis- 
regarded. A.S.  twe^eji,  inasc.  noni.  and  ace; 
twegra,  genit.  ;  twdm^  dyt.  ;  cogn,  with  Dan, 
to,  tveude ;  Goth,  iwuim,  dat.  of  twa.i  —  tyiQ\ 
twaiis,  twos,  twa,  accus.  ;  Ger.  zweeri  =:  two 
(masc);  O.  H.  Ger.  zwine.]    [Two,  Twin.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Two  (now  used  only  in  pontry). 
"He  wote  well  that  the  gold  is  with  us  tvteye." 

Chiiucer  :  C.  T.,  12,7sa 

B.  As  subst. :  A  pair,  a  couple. 

"  TweyjiB  in  a  bed  the  toon  shall  be  taken  and  tht 
tother  ielt."—  Wgct/Jfe  :  Alatthtw  xxiv. 

^    In  twain :  In  two,  asunder. 

"  When  old  winter  split  the  rocks  in  tvialn.'* 

J)ri/d€n:  Virgii;  Oeorgiciv.  903. 

twaln-cloud,  s. 

Meteorol. :  The  same  as  Cumulo-stbatub 
(q.v.). 

twait.  twalte  (1), «.    [Etym.  doubtful.) 

Jchthy. :   Alosa  Jinta,     [Shad,  3,  Twaitb- 

BHAD,  TWAITE.] 

twaite  (2),  f.  (Thwaite  (1),  s.)  Wood  land 
grabbed  up  and  converted  into  arable  land. 

twal,  twall,  a.    [Twelve,]  Twelve.  (Scotch.) 

"You  would  give  your  fair  bounds  aud  barony  lor 
a  square  yard  of  rock  that  would  be  dry  lur  Ctmil 
hours."— £co((.'  Anttguarg,  ch.  viL 

twal'-pen-i^e^,  s.     [Scotch  twja;  =  twelve^ 

and  Eng.  pennies.]  One  penny  sterling,  equiv- 
alent to  twelve  pence  of  ancient  Scottish  cur- 
rency.   (Scott :  Heart  of  Midlothian,  ch.  iv.) 

twal'-pen-n;)^,  *twal'-pen-nie,  a.  [Twal. 
PENNIES.]  Worth  twelve  pence  of  ancient 
Scotch  currencyi 

twalpennie-wortli,  s.  A  small  quan- 
tity, a  pennywoith.    (Scotch.) 

"  And  whiles  twntpennie-worth  o*  nappy 
Can  make  the  bodies  uuco  happy." 

Bum*:  Twa  Dog^ 

tw^g,  *twangue,  v.i.  &  U    [Of  imitative 
origin  ;  cf.  tang  (2),  s.] 
A*  Intransitive: 

1.  To  sound  with  a  quick,  sharp  noise ;  txi 
make  the  ringing  sound  of  a  tense  string. 

"  To  show 
An  archer's  art,  and  boastA  hia  twanging  bow." 

Dryden :  VirgU  ;  ^neid  v.  <88. 

2.  To  1)6  uttered  with  a  sharp  or  nasal 
sound. 


iS,te,  fStt,  f^e,  amidst,  what,  f^ll.  father;  we,  wet,  here,  oamel,  her,  there;  pine,  pYt,  s'ire.  sir,  marine;  go,  pilft^ 
or,  wore,  wqU,  worls,  whd,  son;  mute,  cub,  ciire,  ^nite,  cur.  rule,  full;  try.  Syrian,    se.  oe  =  e :  ey  =  a:  qu  =  kw» 
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3.  To  play  on  a  stringed  instrument. 

"  When  the  harper  twangeth  or  aiijgeth  a  song,  all 
the  couipaiiie  must  be  •n\\is\i."—Eolimhed :  Descrip' 
tion  nf  Ireland,  ch.  vilt. 

4.  To  give  out  a  clear,  ringing  sound,  as 
that  of  a  trumpet. 

"  Hark  I  'tla  tlie  twanging  horn  o'er  yonder  bridga" 
Omap9r:  Task,  iv.  L 
B.  Transitive : 

1.  To  cause  to  sound  with  a  sharp,  ringing 
Boise,  as  by  pulling  a  tense  string  and  sud- 
denly letting  it  go. 

2.  To  utter  with  «  sharp,  shrill,  or  nasal 
tone. 

**  A  thousand  names  are  tossed  into  the  crowd  : 
Some  whispered  softly,  and  some  twang'd  aloud." 
Cowper ;  CharUy,  618. 

•  H  To  go  off  twanging :  To  go  well  or  hap- 
pily. 

"  Had  he  died, 
IVAtfd  gone  off  twanging." 

Massinger  :  Homan  Actor,  U.  & 

tWctng  (1),  s.  &  interj.    [Twang,  v.] 

A.  As  substantive : 

1.  A  sharp,  quick  sound,  as  of  a  string 
drawn  tense,  and  then  suddenly  let  go. 

"  The  sinew  forged  string 
Did  give  a  mighty  twang." 

Chapman :  Eomer ;  Iliad  iv. 

2.  A  sharp  clear  sound  as  of  a  trumpet  or 
horn. 

"  A  cheer  and  a  twang  of  the  horn."— Field,  Sept,  25, 
1M6. 

3.  An  affected  modulation  of  the  voice ;  a 
nasal  sound. 

"  His  voice  was  something  different  from  the  human, 
having  a  little  twang  like  that  of  Btrmg-miiBic." — 
Hearch  :  Light  q/  Nature,  vol,  iL,  pt.  ii.,  ch.  xxiii. 

B.  As  inter]. :  With  a  sharp,  quick  sound, 
as  that  made  by  a  bowstring. 

"  There's  one,  the  beat  in  all  my  quiver. 
Twang  I  thro'  hia  very  heart  and  liver." 

Prior  :  Mercury  A  Cupid, 

tW^g  (2),  s.  [Tang  (1),  5.]  After-taste ;  a 
disagreeable  flavour  left  in  the  mouth. 

"  Though  the  liquor  was  not  at  all  impaired  thereby 
In  subataJtce  or  virtue,  it  might  get  some  twan^  of 
the  vessel"— SeorcA.-  Light  qf  Nature,  voL  ii.,  pL  ii., 
ch.  xxiiL 

*  tw&a'-gle,  v.i.  &  (,   [A  frequent,  from  twang, 

V.  (q.v.).J 

A.  Intrans. :  To  twang, 

"  Sometimes  a  thousand  ttcangling  instrumenta 
Will  bum  about  mine  eara." 

Shakesp.  :  Tempest,  iii.  2. 

B.  Trans.  :  To  twang. 

"The  young  Andrea  .  ,  .  twangles  his  guitar." — 
Thackeray :  Shabby-GerUeel  Story,  ch.  ii. 

tw&n'-gle,  s.  [TwANGLE,  v.]  A  twangling 
sound ;  a  twang. 

twan'-glmg,  a.  [Twangle,  v.]  Tffang:ing, 
nuisy. 

*twank,  a.    [TwANK,  v.]    A  twang. 

^twanlc,  v.t.  [A  word  imitative  of  a  sharper 
and  more  abrupt  sound  than  twang.'\  To 
twang ;  to  cause  to  make  a  sharp  twanging 
sound. 

"  A  freeman  of  London  has  the  privilege  of  disturb- 
ing a  whole  street  with  iwanking  of  a  braas  kettle." — 
Additon. 

twan'-kay,  5.     [Chin.  =  lit.  beacon  brook 
A  sort  of  green  tea. 

twa^,    [A  common  contraction  of  it  was.'\ 

twa'-some,  «..  &  s.     [Twosome.]    (Scotch.) 

*twat'-tle  (1),  v.i.  &  t.    [Twaddle.] 

A.  Intrans. :  To  talk  much  and  sillily ;  to 
prate,  to  twaddle. 

"  The  apostle  Paul  finds  fault  with  a  certain  aort  of 
women  who  were  prattlers,  which  would  go  from 
huuse  to  house,  Iwattling,  and  babbling  out  frothy 
speech  that  was  good  for  nothing." — Whateley  :  Ite- 
demption  of  Time,  p.  15.    {1634-) 

B.  Trans. :  To  talk  or  utter  idly. 

twat'-tle  (2),  v.t.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  To  pet, 
to  make  much  of.    {Prov.) 

*  twat'-tle,  s.     [TwATTLE  (1),  v.]     Twaddlc, 

nonsense, 

*  twat'-tler,  s.  [Eng.  twattl(e)  (1),  v.  ;  -er,]  A 
twaddler. 

•tway,  a.  &  s.    [Twain,] 

*^  In  iway:  In  twain,  in  two,  asunder. 

"It  clove  hie  plumed  crest  in  tway." 

Spenser :  F.  «.,  II.  vL  8. 

tway-blade.  twy-blade,  s. 

Bot. :  Listera  ovata,  a  British  orchid,  about 


afoot  high,  having  two  ovate,  elliptic,  opposite 
leaves,  whence  its  popular  name.  Flowers  dis- 
tant upon  the  spike,  yellowish  green.  Foundin 
the  north  of  England,  &c.,  in  woods  and  moist 
pastures.  Tlie  allied  L.  cordata,  with  stems 
three  to  five  inches  high,  and  a  few  very  small 
spiked  greenish-brown  flowers,  is  called  the 
Lesser  Tway-blade.  It  occurs  on  mountain 
sides  and  on  heaths  in  Scotland  and  the  north 
of  England. 

tway-coned,  a.  Having  two  cones  or 
peaks. 

"I  would  scale  the  twap-coned  Ben." 

Blackie :  Highlands  &  Islands,  p.  96. 

^tweag,  V.t.     [Tweak.] 

*tweag,  *tweaguo,  ».  [Tweag,  v.}  Dis- 
tress, perplexity. , 

"This  put  the  old  fellow  in  a  rare  tweague." — At- 
buthnot  1  nut.  John  Bull,  pt.  ii. 

tweak,  *  tweag,  *twick,  ^twikke,  v.t 

[A.S.  twiccan,  twiccian  (Somnsr);  cogn.  with 
Low  Ger.  twikken  =  to  tweak  ;  Ger.  ^zwicken  = 
to  pinch,  to  nip  ;  zwick  =  a  pinch.  Twitch,  v. 
is  a  softened  form.]  To  twitch  ;  to  pinch  and 
pull  with  a  sudden  jerk.  (Said  most  fre- 
quently of  the  nose.) 

"  Quoth  he, 
Tweaking  his  nose,  'you  are,  great  sir, 
A  aelf-deuymg  conqueror.' " 

Butler :  Hudibras,  pt.  L.  c.  2. 

tweak,  *  tweag,  «.    [Tweak,  v.] 
1.  A  sharp  pinch  or  pull ;  a  twitch. 

"  No  paaaion  ao  weak,  but  gives  it  a  tweak." 

Swift :  niddle  25. 

*2.  Distress,  trouble,  perplexity. 
*3.  A  prostitute. 

"  Then 
fiushed  a  tweak  in  gesture  flauutiug." 

lyrunken  Bamaby. 
*  4.  A  whoremonger. 

tweed,  s.  &  a.  [Usually  derived  from  the 
name  of  the  river  which  falls  into  the  sea 
at  Berwick.  It  is  said,  however,  that  .some 
cloth  called  on  an  invoice  tweels,  or  tweeled, 
that  is,  woven  diagonally,  having  been  sent 
to  London,  the  word,  which  was  blotted  or 
imperfectly  written,  was  misread  Tweed,  and 
as  the  cloth  was  manufactured  in  the  valley 
of  the  Tweed,  and  the  designation  tweed  was 
consequently  an  appropriate  one,  it  was  al- 
lowed to  stand,  even  after  the  error  had  been 
detected.    {Weekly  Times,  Feb,  21,  1875.)] 

A,  -4s  substantive : 

Fabric :  A  light,  twilled  woollen  fabric  for 
men's  wear,  with  an  unfinished  surface.  Two 
colours  are  generally  combined  in  the  same 
yarn.  The  best  is  made  of  all  wool,  but  in 
inferior  kinds  shoddy  and  cotton  are  also  in- 
troduced. 

B.  As  adj. :  Made  of  the  cloth  so  called. 

*  twee' -die,  v.t.  [Etym.  doubtful ;  prob. 
allied  to  twiddle  or  twaddle  (q.v,).] 

1.  To  handle  lightly  ;  to  twiddle,  to  fiddle 
with. 

2.  To  wheedle,  to  cajole. 

"A  fiddler  brought  in  with  him  a  body  of  lusty 
young  fellows,  whom  he  bad  tweedled  into  the  service. ' 
—Addison, 

twee'-dle,  s,  [Etym.  doubtful,]  A  sound, 
such  as  is  made  by  a  flddle. 

twee-dle-dee', «.  [Tweedle,  s.  Tweedle- 
dum.] 

^^ee-dle-dum',  s.     [Tweedle,  s.]    A  word 
used  only  in  the  phrase,  the  distinction  between 
tweedledum  and  tweedledee,      Tlie  suggestion 
is  that  the  only  difference  between  the  two  is 
in  sound— a  distinction  \vithout  a  difference. 
The  expression  arose  in  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury, when  there  was  a  dispute  between  the 
admirers  of  Bononcini  and  those  of  Handel, 
as  to  the  respective  merits  of  those  musicians. 
Among  the  first  were  the  Duke  ofMarlborough 
and  most  of  the  nobility;  among  the  latter 
the  Prince  of  Wales,  Pope,  and  Arbuthnot. 
"  Some  any,  compared  to  Bononcini, 
That  Mynheer  Handel's  but  a  niuny 
Others  aver  that  he  to  Handel 
Is  scarcely  fit  to  bold  a  Ciiudle 
Strange  ail  this  diff'ereuce  should  be 
'Tv/ixt  tweedledum  a.nd.  tweedledee," 

J.  Byrom. 
ttweeg,  s,      [Etym.  doubtful.] 

Zool. :  One  of  the  popular  names  used  in 
America  for  the  large  salamander,  Menopoma 
allegaiiiensis.   [Menopoma.] 

tweel,  v.t.    [Twill.] 

tweeled,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [Twilled.] 


'tween,  prep.      [See  def.]     A  contraction  of 
between. 

tweer,  s.    [Tuyere.] 


».    [Tweezers.]   A  case 


*  tweei^e,  *  tweeze, 

of  iustruments. 

"  I  have  sent  you  .  .  .  the  French  lever  and  tweese$ 
you  writ  ior,"— Howell :  Letters,  bk.  L,  let,  17. 

*  tweez'-er,  s.    [Tweezers.] 

tweezer-case,  s,  A  case  for  holding  or 
carrying  tweezers. 

*'  There  heroes'  wits  arc  kept  in  pond'rous  vases. 
And  beaux'  in  suufi'-boxes  and  tweezer-cases." 

Pope  :  Rape  of  the  Lock,  v.  118. 

tweez'-er^,  s.  pi.  [The  word  does  not  now 
occur  in  the  singular.  A  tweeser,  or  tweezer,  was 
an  instrument  contained  in  a  tweese  (q.v.). 
Tweezers  is  thus  for  tweeses,  a  double  plural 
from  twee,  from  O,  Fr.  estuy  (Ft.  Uui)  =.  a  case 
of  instruments,  a  sheath.] 

1.  A  delicate  kind  of  pincers  with  two 
fingers,  adapted  for  grasping  hairs.  Used 
among  almost  all  nations,  especially  among 
those  who  eradicate  the  beard. 

"And  there  bought  me  a  pair  of  tweezert,  cost  me 
lis."— Pepys  :  Diary,  1662. 

2.  A  surgeon's  case  of  instruments. 

^twei-fold,  a.  [Mid.  Eng.  twei=  two,  and 
fold.]    Twofold. 

"*  tweine,  *  twey,  a.  or  s.    [Twain.] 

twelfth,  *  twelfte,  u.  &  5.      [A.3.  tweyta.) 

[Twelve.] 
A*  As  adjective : 

1.  The  second  after  the  tenth  ;  the  ordinal 
of  twelve, 

"He  found  Elisha  plowing  with  twelve  yoke  ot 
oxen,  and  be  with  the  twe^th.'—l  Kings  xix.  19. 

2.  Being  or  constituting  one  of  twelve  equal 
parts  into  which  anything  is  or  may  be 
divided. 

B.  As  substantive : 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  One  of  twelve  equal  parts, 
into  which  anything  is  or  may  be  divided. 

2.  Music : 

(1)  An  interval  of  twelve  diatonic  degrees, 
the  replicate  of  the  fifth. 

(2)  An  organ-stop  tuned  twelve  notes  above 
the  diapasons. 

t  twelfth-cake,  5.  A  large  cake  into  whi  ch 
a  bean,  ring,  or  other  article  was  introduced, 
prepared  for  Twelfth-night  festivals.  The 
cake,  being  cut  up,  whoever  got  the  piece 
containing  the  ring  or  bean  was  accepted  as 
king  for  the  occasion. 

t  twelfth-day,  twelfth-tide,  s.    The 

twelfth-day  after  Christmas-day ;  tiie  festival 
of  the  Epiphany  (q.v.). 

t  twelfth-night,  s.  The  evening  01 
Twelfth-day  (q.v.).  Many  social  rites  and 
ceremonies  have  long  been  connected  with 
this  night. 

twelfth-tide,  s.    [Twelfth-day.] 

twelve,  ♦twelf,  *twolt,a.  &  s.  [A.S.  twelf, 
twelfe;  cogn.  with  O.Fris.  twel^,  twilif,  twelf, 
tolef;  Dut.  twaalf;  Icel.  tolf;  Dan.  tolv ;  Sw. 
tolf;  O.  H.  Ger.  zwelif;  Ger.  zwolf ;  GoCh, 
twalif.  From  two  and  a  root  lif  =  lik ;  Gr. 
Seica  ideka);  Lat.  decer^■=  ten  (q.v.).] 

A,  As  adj. :  The  sum  of  ten  and  two ;  twice 
six ;  a  dozen. 

B.  As  substantive : 

X.  The  number  which  consists  of  two  and 
ten ;  a  dozen. 

2.  A  symbol  representing  twelve  units,  as 
12  or  xii. 
^  In  twelves : 
Print.  :  In  duodecimo. 
"  Little'd  lyrics  shine  in  hot-pressed  twelves." 

Byro-n  :  English  Bards  &  Scotch  Iteviewers. 

(2)  The  twelve : 

Script. :  The  twelve  apostles. 

"  He  sat  down  with  the  twelve." — Matt,  xxvi,  20. 

(3)  Twelve-day  vrrit : 

Law :  A  writ  issued  under  the  18  &  19  Vict., 
c.  67,  for  summary  procedure  on  bills  of  ex- 
change and  promissory  notes.    (WhaTton.) 

twelve-mo,  s.    [Duodecimo]. 

twelve-  month,    *  twelf-  monthe,  a. 

A  period  of  twelve  months  ;  a  year. 

"  But  this  our  purpo-'i-  la  a  twflve-mmith  old." 

akakesp.  :  King  Henry  1 W,  i.  i. 


b^  bo^;  po^t,  j^^l;  cat,  9011,  choms,  9hin,  hen^h;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a^;  expect,  Xenopbon,  e^ist.    ph  =  f. 
-clan,  -tian  =  «!Tian.    -tion,  -sion  =  shun;  -tion,  -§ion  =  zhon.    -cious,  -tious,  -sious  —  shus.    -hie,  -die,  &c.  =  bel,  deL 

56— Vol.  IV.   " 
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twelve-pence,  ».    A  sliilling. 
twelve-penny,  a. 

1.  Lit. :  Sold  for  a  shilling ;  costing  or 
worth  a  shilling. 

"  1  would  wish  DO  other  revenge  from  this  rhyming 
Judge  of  the  twelve-penni/  gallery."— i}ryden.    ■ 

*2.  Fig.:  Applied  to  auythiug  of  insignifi- 
cant value. 

"  Trifles  and  twelve-penny  mattera." — ffeylin. 

twelve-score,  a.  Twelve  times  twenty ; 
two  hundred  and  forty.  Twelve-score  was  a 
common  length  for  a  shot  in  archery,  and 
hence  a  measure  often  alluded  to ;  the  word 
yards,  which  is  implied,  being  generally 
omitted. 

"  I'll  procnre  this  fat  rogue  a  charge  of  foot,  audi 
know,  his  death  will  be  a  march  of  twelve-score." — 
Shaketp.  :  1  Henry  IK,  ii  4. 

twelve-tallies,  s.  pi.  The  name  given 
to  tho  earliest  code  of  Roman  law  {Lex  Duo- 
decim  Tabularum)y  made  by  the  decemvirs 
451-449  B.C.,  and  covering  civil,  criminal, 
and  religious  offences.  These  were  looked 
upon  as  forming  the  basis  of  all  Roman  law, 
and  in  the  time  of  Cicero,  school  boys  were 
required  to  commit  tbem  to  memory.  They 
were  principally  derived  from  early  Roman 
legislation.  Thoy  left  many  of  the  older  laws 
intact,  and.  these  reappear  in  Justinian's  code. 
Commentaries  were  from  time  to  time  added  to 
the  original  tables.  [Table,  b.] 
twelve-wired  bird  of  paradise,  s, 
Omith. :  Seleuddes  cUba,  from  New  Guinea. 
Its  general 
plumage  ap- 
pears at  first 
sight  to  be 
velvety  black, 
but  on  closer 
examination  it 
is  found  that 
every  part  of  it 
glows  with  the 
most  exquisite 
metallic  tints 
—rich  bronze, 
intense  violet, 
and,  on  the 
edges  of  the 
breast-feathers," 
brilliant  green. 
An  immense 
tuft  of  dense  plumes  of  a  fine  orange-bufl 
colour  springs  from  each  side  of  the  body,  and 
six  of  these  on  each  side*, terminate  in  a  black 
curled  shaft.    (IVallace.) 

*twenge,  v.t.  [Twinge,  v.]  To  press  lightly, 
to  tweak. 

"  He  twengede  and  achok  bir  hy  the  nose." 

Life  of  St.  Dumtan,  8L 

twen'-ti-eth,   a.    &  s.      [A.S.  twentigodfut, 
tiventogodha.]    [Twenty.] 
A,  As  adjective : 

1.  Next  in  order  after  the  nineteenth ;  the 
ordinal  of  twenty. 

2.  Being  or  constituting  one  of  twenty  parts 
into  which  anything  is  or  may  be  divided. 

S.  Aa  subst.  :  One  of  twenty  equal  parts 
into  which  anything  is  or  may  be  divided ; 
the  quotient  of  one  divided  by  twenty. 

twen'-t^,  *tu-en-ti,  a.  &  s.  [A.S.  twentig, 
from  twegcn  =  twain,  and  tig  =  ten ;  cogn. 
with  Dut.  twintig ;  Icel.  tuttugu;  Goth,  twai- 
tigjus;  Ger.  zwanzig ;  O.'R.Qqj:.  zuelnsnic; 
M.  H.  Ger.  zweinzic,] 

A.  As  adjective : 

1.  Twice  ten ;  as,  twenty  men. 

2.  Used  proverbially  for  an  indefinite 
number. 

"  Under  tteenty  loclis  kept  faaf* 

STiakesp. :  Venus  &  Adonis,  67& 

B.  As  svibstantive : 

1.  The  number  of  twice  ten  ;  a  score. 

2.  A  symbol  representing  the  number  of 
twice  ten,  as  20  or  xx. 

twenty-fold,  a.    Twenty  times  as  many. 

twenty-fours,  s. 

Print. :  A  slieet  adapted  to  be  folded  into 
24  leaves,  48  pages.  In  the  trade  it  is  gene- 
rally written  24mo. 

twi'-bill,    *twi-bil,    *twy~byl,  *twy- 

biU.   s.      [A.S.   tvnbiUef  twibUl,  from  t'iffi=- 
doable,  and  bill  =  a  bilL] 
1.  A  kind  of  double  axe ;  a  mattock,  of 


TWELVE-WIRED   BIRD  OF 
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which  the  blade  has  one  end  like  an  axe,  the- 
other  liko  an  adze. 

"  She  learn'd  the  churlish  axe  and  twybUl  to  pre- 
pare." Drat/ton:  Polj/'Olbion,  a.  18. 

2.  A  mortising-tool. 

3.  A  reaping-hook. 

•ti^'-billed,  a.  [Eng.  twibUl;  -ed.)  Armed 
with  a  twibill  or  twibills. 

twi9e,  *  twies,  *twyes,  adv.  [A.S.  twiges,  a 
genitive  from  twi=:  double.]    [Thrice,  Two.] 

1.  Two  times. 

"  The  having  done  It  twice  is  a  double  motiTa" — Bp. 
Horsiey :  Sermons,  voL  ii.,  ser.  28. 

2,  Doubly  ;  in  twofold  degree  or  quantity. 

"  Thou  art  ivrice  her  love." 

Shakesp. :  Lear,  it  4. 

twice-told,  o.  Belated  or  told  twice ; 
hence,  well-known. 

"  Life  is  AS  tedious  as  a  twice-told  tale." 

SJuikesp. :  King,f/ohn,  IIL  4 

•  twice-writhen,  s. 

Bot. :  Polygonum  Bistorta.  [Bistort.]  The 
English  name,  first  used  by,  Turner,  was  simply 
a  translation  of  the  specific  one,  Bistorta. 
(Britten  &  Holland.) 

twi9h,  8.  &  V.    [Twitch,] 

twid'  -  die,  *  twi  -  die,  v.t.  &  i,  [Etym, 
doubtful,  prob.  the  same  word  as  tweedle 
(q.v.).] 

A.  Trans. :  To  twirl  in  a  light  way ;  to 
touch  lightly  or  play  with ;  to  fiddle  with. 

"  Twiddling  their  thumbs  in  front  of  comfortable 
GTes."~Daili/  Telegraph,  Jan.  13,  18S6. 

B.  Intransitive : 

1.  To  play  with  a  tremulous  quivering 
motion. 

"  All  the  bugles  In  her  awful  head-dress  began  to 
twiddle  aud  ciMiv&T."  —  Thackeray :  Book  of  Snobs, 
ch.  xxiv. 

2.  To  be  busy  about  trifles ;  to  quiddle. 
(Prov.) 

"  What  unthi-yftnea  therein  Is  tu>ydlyngsf"-~Plajf 
qf  Wit  &  Science,  p,  18. 

twier,  5.    [Tuyere.] 

*  twies,  *twyes,  adv.    [Twice.) 

*  twi'-fS.l-16w,  v.i.  [Mid.  Eng.  twi  =  two- 
fold, and  Eng.  fallow  (q.v.).]  To  plough  a 
second  time,  as  fallow  land ;  to  prepare  it  for 
seed. 

*  twi'-fold,  a.  [A.  S.  imifeaU  =  twofold  (q.v.).] 
Twofold. 

twig,  *  tuyg,  *  twigge,  s.  [A.S.  twig ;  cogn. 
with  Dut.  twijg ;  Ger.  zweig,  from  the  A.S. 
base  twi-  =  double,  because  orig.  applied  to 
the  fork  of  a  branch,  or  the  place  where  the 
stems  become  double.] 

1.  A  small  shoot  or  branch  of  a  tree  of  no 
definite  size  or  length ;  a  branchlet. 

"  They  .  .  .  love  life,  and  cling  to  it,  as  he 
That  overhangs  a  torrent,  to  a  twig." 

Cowper  :  Task,  i  484. 

2.  A  divining  rod.  (Usually  with  the  defi- 
nite article.) 

"  The  latest  revival  among  old  beliefs  is  that  in  the 
diviniug  rod.  '  Our  liberal  enepherds  give  it  a  shorter 
name,'  and  »o  do  our  conservative  peasants,  c]illin>;  the 
'rod  of  Jacob'  the  'twig."—CorrOilll  Magazine.  Jan. 
1883,  p.  b;i. 

t  (1)  To  hop  the  twig :  To  die.    (Slang.) 

"  He'd  make  you  hop  the  twig  in  a  guf&w."— J,  Wil- 
ton: Nodes  Ambros.,  p.  73. 

(2)  To  work  the  twig:  To  use  the  divining 
rod. 

"  To  '  work  the  twig '  is  rural  English  for  the  craft  of 
Dousterswivel  in  the  Antiquary,  and  perhaps  from 
this  comes  our  slang  expression  to  "twf^,'  or  divine, 
the  hidden  meaning  of  another."— (7omAi2{  Magazine, 
Jan.  1883,  p.  83. 

twig-rush,  8. 

Bot. :  Cladium  Mariscvs.  So  named  from 
its  tough,  twiggy  branching  growth.  (Prior,) 
[Cladium.] 

twig- withy,  5. 

Bot. :  The  Osier,  Salix  viminalis.  (Britten  & 
Holland.) 

*  twtg  (1),  *  twyg,  v.t.  [Twitch.]  To  pull, 
to  tug. 

"Not  one  kynge  hath  bene  in  Englande  sens  the 
conquest,  but  they  have  twygged  hym  one  way  or 
other,  aud  had  theyr  false  flynges  at  hiux."— Bale: 
Apologie,  fol.  142. 

twig  (2),  V.t.  &  i.  [Irish  tuigim  =  to  under- 
stand, to  discern ;  Gael,  tuig  —  to  understand. 
(See  also  extract  under  Twig,  s.,  H  (2).)] 


A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  take  note  or  notice  of;  to  note,  to 
mark,  to  watch. 

'"They'rea-eHrtpjTin'you,  olr.'whlaiMired  Mr.Weller. 

*  Twigging  ine,  Sam  ! '  replied  Mr.  Piekwiek  ;  '  what 
do  yuu  mean  by  twigging  me  ?  Mr.  Welier  replied  by 
poiutlug  with  bis  thumb  over  his  shoulder :  and  Mr. 
Pickwick,  on  looking  up,  became  seusible  of  the 
pleasing  fact,  that  all  the  four  clerks,  with  couute- 
nauces  expressive  of  the  utmost  amusement,  and  their 
heads  thrust  over  the  wooden  screen,  were  minutely 
jiispectiug  tlie  figure  and  general  appearanoe  of  the 
supposed  trifler  with  female  hearts,  and  disturber  of 
female  happinesa" — Dicke^ax  Pickwick,  ch.  x.x. 

2.  To  understand  the  motives  or  meaning 
of;  to  apprehend,  to  comprehend. 

B.  Inirans. .-  To  understand,  to  compre- 
hend, to  see. 

" Dont you  twig r— Theodore  Book:  Qilbert ffumqr 
ToL  iii.,  ch,  ii. 

%  Slang  in  all  it-s  senses. 

*  twig'-gen,  a.    [Eng.  twig,  a. ;  -en.} 

1.  Made  of  twigs. 

"  others  take  aud  lay  them  within  a  large  basket  ol 
twiggen  paiiier." — P.  JJoltand :  Plinie,  bk.  xvii.,  ch.  x 

2.  Surrounded  or  encased  in  twigs. 

"  I  U  beat  the  knave  into  a  twiggen  bottle." ' 

Shakesp.  :  Othello,  H.  & 

*  tWlg'-ger,  5.    [Etym,  doubtf  uL] 

1.  A  wencher. 

2.  A  good  breeder.  (Tusser;  Husbandry  g 
January.) 

twig'-gj^,  s.    [Eng.  twig,  8. ;  -y.] 

1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  twig  or  twigs ;  beinff 
or  resembling  a  twig ;  made  or  consisting  or 
twigs. 

"  To  support  the  banks  of  impetuous  rivers,  lu  fin* 
for  all  wickes  aud  twiggy  works."— £velyn :  Sylva, 
ch.  xix. 

2.  Having  twigs  ;  full  of  or  abounding  with 
twigs. 

"  The  lowest  of  all  the  twiggy  treea."-~Evelyn':  Sylva^ 

*  twight   (gh  silent),  preL  dt  pa.  par.  of  ut 
[Twitch,  v.] 

*  twight  (gh  silent),  v.t    [Twit.]   To  upbraid, 
to  twit. 

"  Evermore  she  did  him  sharpely  twight.' 

Spenser  :  F,  Q.,  V.  vi  IS. 

*twig'-s6me,  a.    [Eng.  twig,  s. ;  -soww.]    Full 
of  or  abounding  in  twigs. 

"The  twigsome  trees  by  the  road-side." — Dickmui 
Uncommercial  Traveller,  viL 

twi'-light  (gh  silent),  *  twye-lyghte,  s.  &  a. 

[A.S.  (uji  =  double  (Icel.  tvi ;  Dut.  twee-;  Ger. 
zwie-),  here  used  in  the  sense  of  "doubtful" 
or  "  half,"  and  light ;  cf.  Ger.  zwielvM  =  twi- 
light ;  O.  Dut.  twedicht,  twylii^t.] 

A.  As  substantive : 

I.  Ordinary  Latiguage  : 

I.  Literally: 

(1)  In  the  same  sense  as  II. 

"A=  the  twilight  boginiieth,  you  shall  haue  abool 
you  two  or  three  buntlred  foxes,  which  make  a  man 
ueiloua  wawling  or  huwliug."— .ffacAfui/J:  Voyage*, 
L  400. 

(2)  A  dim,  faint  light  generally;  slight 
shade  or  gloom. 

"  Ash,  or  lime,  or  beech  distinctly  shine. 
Within  the  twilight  of  their  differeut  shades.* 
Cowper  :  Task,  L  SQi. 

*  2.  Fig. :  A  dubious,  doubtful,  or  uncertain 
medium  through  which  anything  is  seen  or 
examined  ;  a  partial  revelation  or  disclosure. 

"  In  the  greateat  part  of  our  concermnent  he  hna 
afforded  us  only  the  twilight  of  probability,  suiLibio 
to  our  state  of  mediocrity." — Locke. 

II,  Astron. :  The  faint  diffused  light  which 
appears  a  little  before  sunrise,  and  again  for 
some  time  after  sunset,  the  amount  and 
duration  of  the  light  varying  materially  ia 
different  latitudes  and  at  different  seasons. 
Popularly,  the  term  is  only  applied  to  the 
evening  twilight,  the  morning  twilight  being 
called  dawn.  Twilight  is  produced  by  the 
diffused  refiection  of  light  from  and  amongst 
the  atmosphere  after  the  direct  rays  of  the 
sun  have  ceased  to  reach  the  earth.  When 
the  sun  descends  below  the  horizon,  its  raya 
pass  through  the  atmospheric  strata,  and 
some  of  them  are  reflected  towards  the  earth 
and  illuminate  its  surface.  At  first  the  light, 
falling  on  the  lowest  and  densest  strata,  ia 
reflected  in  great  abundance,  but  as  the  sun 
descends  to  a  greater  distance  below  the 
horizon,  the  rays  fall  on  higher,  and  there- 
fore rarer,  atmospheric  strata.  Consequent- 
ly fewer  rays  undergo  reflection,  and  as  the 
number  of  reflected  rays  diminishes  as  the 
sun  descends,  the  strength  of  the  twilight 
diminishes  in  the  same  proportion,   till  at 
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last  the  solar  rays  fall  on  strata  so  rare  as 
to  be  incapable  of  reflecting  light,  and  the 
twilight  accordingly  disapjiears.  In  the  morn- 
ing the  change  fVom  darkness  to  light  takes 
place  in  a.  similar  manner,  but  in  inverted 
order. 

Id  the  twilight  phenomena  the  effect  of 
refraction  must  also  be  taken  into  considera- 
tion. The  refractive  power  upon  the  rays  of 
light  possessed  by  the  atmosphere  has  the 
eflect  of  bending  these  rays  from  a  straight 
into  a  downward  curved  line,  bo  that  on  reach- 
ing th«  eye  they  appear  to  come  from  a  point 
in  the  sky  higher  than  their 'true  source. 
The  result  is  that  the  sun  when  actually  upon 
the  horizon  appeai-s  to  be  several  degrees 
above  it,  and  its  last  rays  are  visible  to  us 
when  it  is  actually  some  distance  below  the 
horizon.  Refraction  thus  increases  the  apparent 
length  of  the  day,  hastening  the  morning  and 
retarding  the  evening  twilight.  As  the  polar 
zones  are  approached  this  efTect  increases,  until 
at  a  high  latitude  the  twilight  may  extend 
throughout  the  night.  A  striking  feature  of 
twili^t  is  its  rich  color  effects  on  the  sky  and 
the  clouds,  due  to  the*  dispersal  of  the  more 
refrangible  rays  of  light,  and  the  preponder- 
ance of  red  and  yellow  beams  iu  the  light  that 
reaches  the  eye. 

B.  As  adjective : 
I,  Literally : 
1.  Not  clearly  or  brightly  illuminated  ;  ob- 
scure, gloomy,  shaded. 

"  When  the  nun  begins  to  flinc 
His  flaring  beams,  me,  goddesa,  bnnf! 
To  arched  wnllcB  of  ttMilight  groves." 

JUilton :  It  Petueroio,  1S3. 

•  2.  Seen,  done,  or  appearing  in  the  twi- 
light 

"On  old  LycAus,  or  Cyllene  hoar, 
Trip  Qo  more  iu  twilight  ranks." 

Jfilton.'  Arcadea,  69. 

*  n.  Fig. :  Dim,  obscure ;  not  clear  or  plain. 

"Philoaophy  may  yield  eome  tunlight  gUmmerlnga 
thereof." — Barrow ;  Sermons,  vol.  iii.,  eer.  45. 

•  twi'-lit,  a.     [Twilight.]    Dimly  lighted. 

"  The  cavern  .  .  .  was  compact  of  many  chambers, 
ttailit  througli  remote  and  narrow  crevices  of  the 
clifla."— itf.  Collins:  Two  Plunges/or  a  Pearl,  ch.  v. 

twill,  v.t.  [Low  Ger.  twillen  =  to  make 
double,  to  fork  into  two  branches,  as  a  tree  ; 
twUl,  iwUle,  tvjehl  =  a  forked  branch,  any 
forked  thing.  From  the  base  twi-,  as  in  twig, 
twine,  tim3t,  &c.]  To  weave  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  produce  a  kind  of  diagonal  ribbed  ap- 
pearance upon  the  surface  of  the  cloth. 

twill  (1),  *  tweal,  *  tweel,  s.    [Twill,  v.] 

1.  A  diagonal  appearance  given  to  a  fabric 
by  causing  the  weft-threads  to  pass  over  one 
warp  thread,  and  then  under  two,  and  so  on ; 
instead  of  taking  the  warp-tlireads  in  regular 
succession,  one  down  and  one  up.  Tlie  next 
weft  thread  takes  a  set  oblique  to  the  former, 
throwing  up  one  of  the  two  deposed  by  the 
preceding.  The  fabrics  thus  woven  are  very 
numerous — satin,  blanket,  merino,  boinbazeen, 
kerseymere,  &c.  When  the  threads  cross  each 
alternately,  in  regular  order,  it  is  called  plain 
weaving ;  but  in  twill,  the  same  thread  of 
weft  is  flu.shed,  or  separated  from  the  warp, 
while  passing  over  a  number  of  warp-threads, 
and  then  passes  under  a  warp-thread.  Twills 
are  used  for  the  display  of  colour,  for  strength, 
variety,  thickness,  or  durability. 

2,  The  fabric  so  woven. 

twill  (2),  5.  [Cf.  Sw.  dial.  tvill=-to  turn  round 
like  a  spindle,  to  become  entangled  as  thread ; 
Norw.  tvitla  =  to  twist  into  knots,  as  a  thread  ; 
t-i/illa  =  a  twist  or  knot  in  a  thread.]  A  reed, 
a  quill ;  a  spool  to  wind  yard  on. 

twilled  (1),  a.     [Twill,  v.]    Woven  so  as  to 

present  a  kind  of  diagonal  ribbed  appearance 
on  the  surface  :  as,  twilled  cloth. 

'twilled  (2),  a.  [Btym.  doubtful.]  A  word 
not  yet  satisfactorily  explained  ;  according  to 
aome  =  hedged,  more  probably  =  covered  with 
reeds  or  sedges.    [Twill  (2),  s.] 

"  Thy  hanks  with  ploned  and  tvtllled  brlmH, 
Which  epongy  April  at  thy  heat  betrims." 

Bhakesp. :  TempeU,  Iv.  1. 

twil'-lj^,  twil-lj^-dev-il,  «.    [Willow.]  A 

form  of  cotton-cleaner. 

twilt,  s.    [Quilt.]    {Prov.  &  Scotch.) 

twin,  *  twinne,  a.  &  s.  [A.S.  getwinne  = 
twins;  cogn.  with  Icel.  tvinnr,  tvwinr  =  tvfo 
and  two,  twin,  in  pairs;  tvimia  =  to  twine, 
to  twist  together;  Dan.  tvilling ;  8w.  tvilling 


=  a  twin ;  Lith.  dioini  =  twins  ;  Ger.  ztuill- 
ing  =  a  twin.  From  the  same  root  as  two 
(q.v.).] 

A.  As  adjective : 

L  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  Double. 

"  Tbie  tteinne  cdollthe."  Ormulum,  8,769. 

2.  Applied  to  one  or  two  bom  at  a  birth : 
as,  a  twin  brother  or  sister. 

3.  Very  much  resembling  something  else ; 
standing  in  the  relation  of  a  twin  to  some- 
thing else. 

'•  An  apple  cleft  in  two  is  not  more  twin 
Than  these  two  creatures." 

^akesp.  :  Twelfth  Night,  v. 
n.  Technically : 

1.  Bot. :  Growing  in  pairs  or  divided  into 
two  equal  parts,  as  the  fruit  of  Galium. 

2,  Crystallog. :  A  term  applied  to  certain 
compound  crystals  in  which  two  individuals 
are  so  united  that  one  appears  to  have  under- 
gone a  rotation  of  180°  around  a  common  axis 
which  is  called  the  twinning-axis  (Ger.  zwil- 
li/ngsasBe),  and  which  is  either  perpendicular 
to  the  same  face,  or  parallel  to  the  sazne  edge 
of  the  two  crystals. 

B,  As  substantive : 

1.  Lit. :  One  of  two  young  produced  at  a 
birth  by  an  animal  that  usually  only  bears  one 
at  a  time.  (Applied  to  the  young  of  beasts  as 
well  as  of  human  beings.) 

*'  Oft  the  dam 
O'er  her  weak  tiirins  with  empty  udder  nioume." 
Dy&r:  Fleece,  i. 

2.  ¥ig. :  A  person  or  thing  very  closely  re- 
sembling another ;  one  of  two  things  generally 
associated  together. 

IF  r/i«  Twins:  The  constellation  and  sign 
Gemini  (q.v.). 
•*  Twas  now  the  season  when  the  elorloua  sun 
Hla  heav'iily  progreuB  through  mc  Twins  had  run." 
Popt :  January  &  May,  610. 

twin  binary  star,  s. 

Astron.  :  A  star  resolvable  under  a  very 
powerful  telescope  into  two  stars,  each  of 
them  double:  e  Lyrce  is  of  this  character. 
(punkin.) 

twin-boat,  s.  A  boat  or  deck  supported 
on  two  parallel  floating  bodies,  which  are 
placed  at  some  distance  asunder.  The  floats 
are  usually  long,  pointed  at  each  end,  and 
circular  in  cross-section. 

twin-born,  a.    Born  at  the  same  birth. 
"  0  hard  condition  I  twin-bom  with  areatnesa." 
Shakesp. :  Senry  V..  iv,  L 

twin-brother,  s.  One  of  two  brothers 
born  at  the  same  birth,  or  the  boy  when  the 
twins  are  of  different  sexes. 

"  Twin-brother  of  the  goddess  born  of  Jove," 

Cowper :  On  Che  Platonic  Idea. 

H  The  Great  Twin  Brethren:  Castor  and 
Pollux. 

"  These  be  the  Orent  Twin  Brethren 
To  whom  the  Dorians  pray." 

Macaulay:  Battle  of  Lake  SegUltu,  xi. 

twin  digitato-pinnate,  a. 

Bot. :  Bidigitato-jHnnate,  biconjugate-pin- 
nate  (q.v.). 

twin-flower,  s. 

Bot. :  An  American  name  for  the  genus 
ljinnaea(q.v.). 

twin-graptolites,  s.  pi. 

Zool. :  The  genus  Didymograpsus  (q.v.). 
twin-leaf,  s. 

Bot. :  Jeffersonnahipliylla.  The  leaves,  which 
are  on  petioles,  are  binate  (whence  the  specific 
and  popular  names);  the  scape  one  foot  high; 
the  flowers  solitary,  terminal,  white ;  the 
capsule  large,  coriaceous.  Found  in  fertile 
woods  in  the  United  States.  {Torrey.)  Called 
also  Rheumatism-root. 

twin-like,  ».  Closely  resembling  ;  being 
very  like. 

*  twin-likeness,  a.    Close  resemblance. 

twin -screws,  s.  pi.  A  pair  of  screw- 
propellers  on  separate  shafts,  and  having 
right-handed  and  left-handed  twists  respect- 
ively. Being  turned  in  contrary  directions  in 
driving  ahead,  each  counteracts  the  tendency 
of  the  other  to  produce  lateral  vibration. 

twin-sister,  s.  One  of  two  sisters  born 
at  the  same  birth,  or  the  girl  when  the  twins 
are  of  diff"erent  sexes. 

twin  steam-engine,  s.  Another  name 
for  a  duplex  engine ;  one  in  which  two  engines. 


complete  in  their  parts,  ar«  associated  in  a 
single  eff'ovt. 

twin-Steamer,  s.  The  same  as  Twin- 
boat  (q.v.). 

twin-valve,  s.  A  form  of  valve  attached 
to  the  discliarp;e  outlet  of  a  puinp.  It  is  used 
for  making  a  double  connection,  one  with  the 
steam-boiler,  for  supplying'  it  with  water,  and 
the  other  with  a  line  of  hose,  for  use  in  case  of 
fire,  or  for  conducting  water  wherever  desired. 

*twin,  *tuynne,  *  twinne,  v.i.  ^  t 

[Twin,  a.] 

A.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  be  born  at  the  same  birth. 

"  We  were  aa  ttoinn'd  lamha,  that  did  frisk  i'  th'  sniit 
And  bleat  the  one  at  th'  other." 

Skakesp. :  Winter's  Tale,  t  %. 

2.  To  bring  forth  twins. 

"  Ewes,  yearly  by  tieinving,  rich  masters  do  make, 
The  Itimb  ot  audi  twiiiners,  for  breederii  go  take  : 
For  twiiiliiiga  be  twiggers,  increase  for  to  bring,_ 
Though  eome  for  their  twigging,  ])eccavl  may  Bing." 
Tusser:  Susbamlry  ;  January. 

3.  To  be  paired ;  to  be  suited ;  to  be  like 
twins. 

*'  Friends  now  fast  sworn. 
Whose  double  bosom  seems  to  wear  one  heart, 
Whose  hours,  whose  bed,  whose  meal  and  exercise 
Are  still  together ;  who  twin  (as  'twere)  in  love, 
Uuseparable."  Shakesp. :  Coriolanut,  iv.  i. 

T[  Used  in  this  sense  of  the  twinning  of 
crystals.     [Twin,  s.,  II.,  2.] 

4.  To  separate,  to  depart,  to  part. 

"  But  though  myself  be  gilty^u  that  siane, 
Yet  c&n  I  inaken  other  folk  to  twinne/' 

Chaucer :  C.  7?,  12,8«8. 

B.  Transitive : 

1.  To  part,  to  separate,  to  disjoin. 

"  The  sothe  Is,  the  twinning  of  us  twaine 
Wol  US  disease." 

Chaucer :  Troilus  A  Oreisida.  Iv. 

2.  To  strip,  to  deprive,  to  rob. 

"  Twins  monie  a  poor,  doylt,  druken  hash, 
O'  hauf  his  days."  Burns:  Scotcfi  Drink. 

twine,  v.t.  &  i.  [A.S.  twiti  ~  dowble ;  hence, 
a  doubled  thread,  a  twisted  thread,  twine; 
cogn.  with  Dut.  twijn  =  twine,  twist ;  twijnen 
=  to  twine  ;  Icel.  tvinni  =  twine,  tvintia  =:.to 
twine,  tvinnr  =  twin  ;  Dan.  tviibde  =  to  twine  ; 
Sw,  tvinna  —  to  twine,  tviniitrdd  =  twine- 
thread.] 

A.  Transitive : 

1.  To  twist ;  to  form  by  twisting  of  threads 
or  fibres. 

"  Thou  shalt  make  an  hanging  of  blue,  and  fine 
twined  linen,  wrought  with  needlework,"  —  £xodtiM 
IX  vi.  ae. 

2.  To  wind  round,  to  encircle,  to  entwine, 
to  surround. 

"Let  me  tioine  mine  arms  aroimd  that  body." 

Shakesp. :  Coriolanus,  Iv.  6. 

3.  To  weave  or  form  by  interlacing  or  twist 
ing. 

"  Who  would  not  twine  a  wreath  for  thee. 
Unworthy  of  his  own." 

Cowper :  To  Dr.  Darwin- 

*  L  To  mingle,  to  mix,  to  unite. 

"  Lumps  of  sugar  lose  themselves,  and  twine 
Their  subtle  essence  with  the  soul  of  wine." 

Crashaw. 

*  5.  To  turn  ;  to  direct  to  another  quarter. 
"  She  shrikes,  and  twines  away  her  sdalgDefuU  eyes 

From  hia  sweet  face." 

Fairfax  :  Godfrey  of  Boulogne,  xx.,  ISSl 

B.  IntraTisitive : 

1.  To  unite  closely  by  twisting  or  winding. 

2.  To  wind  round ;  to  cling  by  encircling. 

"  Some  twine  about  her  thigh." 

Shakesp.  :  Venus  £  Adonis,  89S. 

*  3.  To  make  flexures ;  to  wind,  to  bend,  to 
twist,  to  turn. 

lueh  thev  band  and  twine. 

Swi/L 

*  4.  To  turn  round,  to  whirl,  to  spin. 

"  As  she  some  web  wrought,  or  her  spindles  twine, 
She  uherisht  with  her  song."        Chapinan.  [Todd.) 

6.  To  ascend  or  grow  up  in  convolutions 
about  a  support. 

"  A,  twining  maas  of  tnhea." 

Thojnson  :  Spring,  CM. 

twine,  a.    [Twine,  v.] 

*  1.  A  twist,  a  convolution,  a  turn. 

"  Not  Typhon  huge,  ending  in  snaky  twine." 

JUilton :  Ode  on  iho  JiativUy,  221u 

2.  An  embrace ;  the  act  of  twining  round. 

•'  Everlasting  hate 
The  vine  to  Ivy  bears,  but  with  amroua  ttoine 
Clasps  the  tall  elm,"  Philips. 

3.  A  Strong  thread,  consisting  of  two  or 
three  smaller  threads  or  strands  twisted  to- 
gether, and  used  for  various  purposes,  as  for 
tying  parcels,  sewing  sails,  nuiking  nets,  or 
the  like ;  a  small  cord  or  string. 


boil,  b^;  poiit,  J6^1;  cat,  5011,  chorus,  chin,  ben^h;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  09;  expect,  Xenophon,  e^ist.   -ing, 
-cian*  -tian  =  sh^n.   -tion*  -sion  =  shun :  -tion.  -eion  =  zhiiu.    -clous,  -tlous^  -sious  =  shus.   -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  "bel,  del. 
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*  4.  A  turning  round  with  rapidity, 

twine-cutter,  s,  A  blade  or  knife  on  a 
ta|)le,  stand,  or  counter,  to  cut  twine  when 
tyiHf^  packages, 

twine-grass,  s. 

Bot. :  Vicia  Cracca  or  V.  hirsuta.  (Britten  & 
Holland.) 

twine-holder,  s.  A  box  or  case  to  hold 
a  ball  of  twine  on  a  counter. 

twine-macliine,  s.  A  spinning-machine 
for  small  hempen  or  cotton  string. 

twine-reeler,  s.  A  kind  of  mule  or 
spinning-machine  for  making  twine  or  twisting 
string. 

twin'-er,  s.  [Eng.  twi7i(e),  V. ;  -er.]  A  plant 
wliich  twines  or  which  has  a  twining-stem 
(ci-v.). 

"Its  atrial  Tootlete  are  for  support  alone,  rb  Is  the 
case  witb  aU  climbers  that  are  not  twiners."— Bur- 
rougJu:  Pepacton,  p.  285. 

twinge.   *  twlndge,   v.t.  &  i.     [O.  Fries. 

thwinga,  tvnnga,  dwinga=  to  constrain  (pa.  t. 
twang^  twong,  pa.  par.  twongen);  O.  Sax. 
tkwingan;  Dan.  tvinge  =  to  force,  to  compel, 
to  constrain ;  Sw.  tvinga;  Icel.  thvinga  =  to 
oppress  ;  Dut.  dtuingen  =  to  constrain  (pa,  t. 
dwing,  pa.  par.  gedwongen) ;  Ger.  zwingen  (pa. 
t.  zwang,  pa,  par.  gezvmngen)^  zwdngen  =  to 
press  tightly,  to  constrain.] 
A*  Transitive  : 

*  1.  To  pain,  to  afflict,  to  harass. 

"  Whil  that  twinges  me  the  toe."—Eartt/  Enff.  PaaUer, 
Fs.  xli.  10. 

2.  To  affect  with  a  sharp,  sudden  pain ;  to 
torment  with  pricking  or  sharp  pains. 
"  fwin^d  witb  paiQ,  be  pensiTe  sits, 
And  ravea,  and  prays,  and  swears,  by  fits." 

Gay  :  FahU*,  81. 

*  3.  To  pinch,  to  tweak,  to  pull. 

*'^But  when  a  man  is  past  bis  sense, 
There's  no  way  to  reduce  him  thence, 
But  twinging  n\ja  by  th'  ears  or  nose." 

Butler ;  Suct4breu,  pt  ill,,  c.  1. 
B.  Intrans.  :  To  have  a  sharp,  sudden,  local 
pain,  like  a  twitch;  to  suffer  a  sharp,  keen, 
shooting  pain  :  as.  One's  side  twinges. 

twinge,  s.    [TwiNOE,  v.] 

1.  A  sharp,  sudden,  shooting  pain ;  a  dart- 
ing local  pain  of  momentary  dui-ation;  a 
twitch. 

"  He  felt  a  pain  across  his  breast, 
A  sort  of  sudden  Iwiiige,  he  said," 

JtQore :  The  Trial  of  Sarah,  Ac 

2.  A  pinch,  a  tweak. 

'*  How  can  you  fawn  upon  a  master  that  gives  you  so 
many  blows  and  twinges  by  tbe  ears  ?  " — L' Estrange. 

3.  A  pang,  as  of  remorse  or  sorrow. 

"[He]  at  len^h  perpetrates  without  one  internal 
twinge  acts  which  would  shock  a  buccaneer."— Jfoc- 
aulas:  Bitt,  Eng.,  ob.  xvliL 

|mn'-ing,  pr.  par.  or  a.    [Twine,  v.] 
twining-stem,  s. 

Bot. :  A  stem  having  the  property  of  as- 
cending by  means  of  spiral  convolutions 
ftround  a  supporting  body.  Some  twining 
plants  twist  from  left  to  right  or  in  the  direc- 
tioB  of  the  sun's  course,  as  the  hop ;  some 
from  right  to  left,  or  opposite  to  the  sun's 
course,  as  Convolulus  septum.    (Lindley.) 

twin'-5£ng-l^,  adv.  [Eng.  twini/ng;  -ly.]  In 
a  twining  manner ;  by  twining. 

•  twink  (1),  •  twlnk-en,  *  twink-ln,  v.i, 
[A  nasalized  form  of  A.S.  twiccan  =■  to  twitch 
(q.v.),  the  meaning  thus  being  to  keep  on 
twitching  or  quivering,  hence,  to  twinkle.] 

1.  To  twinkle.    i^Prtympt.  Pan;.)  ■ 

2.  To  wink. 

"  Whau  that  I  twinMn  upon  the 
Loke  for  to  be  gon." 

Cofafs  TaZe  of  Oamelyn. 

twink  (2),  v.t.      [Twinge.]      To  blame,  to 
abuse,  to  find  fault  with. 

"  I  have  been  called  away  ten  times,  and  shall  be 
twtnked  if  I  do  not  leave  yoo."— £I£z  CaTter :  Letters, 
1.300. 

twink,  s.    [Twink,  v.]    A  twinkle,  a  wink. 

"  The  chap  saw  in  a  twiTik  the  precious  greenhorn  he 
had  to  deal  vith.'— Daily  Telegraph,  Dec.  26,  loss, 

•  twink-a -tion,  s.  [Twink,  2,  v,  ]  A  finding 
fault ;  blame. 

"  I  immediately  wrote  a  twirJcation  to  Mr.  lUchard- 
Son  about  iX."—Sliz.  Carter :  Letters,  L  249, 

twln'-kle,  *  twin-kel-en,  *twin-cle,  v.i. 
[A.S.  twindian.]    [Twink,  c] 


1.  To  wink ;  to  open  and  shut  the  eyes 
rapidly. 


2.  To  gleam,  to  sparkle,    (Said  of  the  eye.) 

"  His  eyen  twinkeled  in  hia  bed  aright. 
As  don  tbe  aterres  in  a  frosty  uiKht." 

Cliaucer:  C.  T.  (Pro!.).  260. 

3.  To  sparkle;  to  flash  at  intervals;  to 
shine  with  a  broken,  tremulous  light ;  to  scin- 
tillate. 

"  A  solitary  light  which  twinkled  through  the  dark- 
ness guided  him  to  a  small  hovel."— Macaulay :  Hist. 
Eng.,  chap.  xiiL 

4.  To  sparkle,  to  gleam, 

"The  green  blade  that  twinkles  Id  the  sun," 

Cowper :  Task,  vl.  25L 

twin'-kle,  *  twin-Cle,  s.    [Twinkle,  v.] 

1.  A  wink  ;  a  quick  motion  of  the  eye. 

2.  A  gleam  or  sparkle  of  the  eye. 

"  He  had  a  roguish  ttuinkle  in  his  eye," 

Thoniton :  Castle  of  Indolence,  1.  69. 

3.  The  time  or  duration  of  a  wink;  a 
twinkling. 

"Hast  not  slept  to-ntght?  would  not  (a  naughty 
man)  let  it  sleep  one  twinkle  f-iyrj/den:  Troilia  A 
Cressida,  ill.  2. 

4.  A  short,  tremulous  light ;  a  scintillation. 

•twin'-kler,  s.  [Eng.  twitikHe),  v.;  -er.] 
One  who  or  that  which  twinkles  or  winks ; 
an  eye.    (Colloq.). 

"  Following  me  up  and  down  with  those  twinlders 
of  yours." — Marryat :  Snarleyyow,  ch.  vii. 

twin'-k^g,  *  twilac'-kling,  pr.  par.j  u., 
&  s.    [Twinkle,  v.] 

A.  &  "B,  As  pr.  par.  £  particip.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  As  substantive : 

1.  The  act  of  one  who  or  of  that  which 
twinkles ;  a  wink. 

"Much  tvnnkling  or  inordinate  palpitation  of  tbe 
eyes."— P.  Holland  :  Plinie,  bk.  xxxii.,  ch.  x. 

2.  The  time  taken  up  in  winking  the  eye  ; 
a  moment,  an  instant. 

"And  so  in  the  very  twimpding  of  an  eye,  both 
ship  and  men  were  aU  cast  away. ' — Sackluyt :  Voy- 
ages, i.  612. 

%  Either  absolutely,  or  followed,  as  in  the 
example,  by  of  an  eye, 

*  twin'-^ing,  8.  [A  dimin.  from  twiny  a,  (q.v.).] 

A  twin  lamb. 

"  TvHnlings  be  twiggers  Increase  for  to  bring," 
Tusser ;  Husbandry  ;  January. 

*twinne,  v.t.  &i.    [Twin,  v,] 

*  twinned,  a.    [Twin,  a,] 

1,  Produced  at  one  birth ;  twin.     "^ 

2.  Like  as  twins. 

*'  The  twinned  stones  upon  the  number'd  beach." 
Shakesp. :  Cymbeline,  i.  & 

*twin'-ner,  s.  [Eng.  twin,  v. ;  -er.]  One 
who  produces  twins.  (See  extract  under 
Twin,  v.,  A.  2.) 

*  twin'-mng,  pr.  pa/r.t  or  o.    [Twin,  v.] 

twinning-aids,  a.    [Twin,  II.  2.] 

twlnning-machine,  s.  A  machine  for 
cutting  two  combs  (twins;  from  the  single 
piece. 

twlnning-saw,  «.  A  saw  for  cutting 
the  teeth  of  combs. 

twin'-ter,  s.  [A.S.  Pwiwintre.]  A  beast  two 
winters  old.    (Prov.) 

*  twire  (1),  v.i.     [Etym.  doubtful ;  prob.  al- 

"■    "       '  fitter (q.y?).' 


lied  to  twitter  (q.v.").]    To  chirp,  as  a  bird ;  to 
sing,  to  twitter. 

"  Thilke  birde  .  .  .  twirethe  [sllvaa  dulol  voce  an. 

eurrat]  desiring  the  woode  with  her  iwete  voise."— 

Chaucer:  BoeeiM,  bk,  iii. 

*twire  (2),  V.i.    [Etym.  doubtful;  cf.  Prov. 
Ger.  zwieren,  zwiren  =  to  glance  flideways,  to 
take  a  stolen  glance.] 
L  To  twinkle,  to  glance,  to  gleam. 

"When  sparkling  itora  Cwlrv  not,  thou  gild'at  the 
even."  Shakesp.  :  Bonnet  2a. 

2.  T<Upok  silly  askance ;  to  wink,  to  leer, 
to  sunper. 
"  I  saw  the  wench  that  twlred  and  twinkled  at  thee.' 
Beaum.  &  Flet.  :  Women  Pleated,  It.  1. 

•twire  (3),  v.t.     [A-S.  thAoera/n  =  tc  agitate, 
to  turn.]    To  twirl,  to  curL 

"  No  sooner  doth  a  young  man  see  his  sweetheart 
coming  but  he  twiret  his  beard,  iK."— Burton :  Anat. 
of  Melancholy,  p.  80. 

*  twire,  s.    [TwiEE  (3),  v.\    A  twisted  thread 
or  filament. 


*  twire'-pipe,  s.  [Eng.  twire  (1),  v,,  and  pipe.| 
A  vagrant  musician. 

"  Ye  are  an  ass,  a  twireptpe." 
Beaum.  &  Flet. :  Monsieur  7'homa$,  iiL  1. 

twirl,  *turl,  v.t.  &  i.  [A  frequent,  from 
twire  (3),  v.  ;  cf.  A.S.  thwiril  =  the  liandle  of 
a  churn  ;  Dut.  dwarlen  =  to  wliirl ;  M.H.Ger. 
dwereii;  O.H.Ger.  dweran,  lwera)i=  to  turn 
round  swiftly,  to  whirl.] 

A.  Trans.:  To  move  or  turn  round  rapidly  ;. 
to  cause  to  rotate  with  rapidity,  especially 
with  the  fingers ;  to  whirl  round, 

"  If  a  man  in  private  chambers  twirls  his  band- 
strings  or  plays  with  a  rush  to  plense  himself,  'tia> 
well  enough."— SeZden  .■  Table  Talk;  Poetry. 

B.  Intransitive : 

1.  To  revolve  or  rotate  rapidly ;  to  be* 
whirled  round. 

*  2.  To  twist,  to  twine. 

"  Around  the  foe  his  twirling  tail  be  flings." 

Addison;  Quid;  Metanvyrphoses  Iv. 

twirl,  s.    [Twirl,  v.] 

1.  The  state  of  being  twirled  ;  a  rapid,  cir- 
cular motion  ;  quick  rotation. 

2.  A  twist,  a  convolution. 

"  The  twirl  on  this  is  different  from  that  of  the^ 
others ;  this  being  au  heterostrophe.  the  twirls  turning 
from  the  right  hand  to  tbe  leiU— Woodward:  On 
Fossils. 

twis-car,  s.    [Toskar.] 

twist,  *  twiste,  *  twyst,  v.t.  &  i,  [A.S. 
tvyist  =  a  rope  ;  from  twi  =  double  ;  cogn. 
with  Dut.  twisten  —  to  quarrel,  from  twist  = 
a  quarrel ;  Dan.  tviste  =  to  strive  ;  tvist  = 
strife,  a  twist ;  Sw.  tvista  =  to  strive  ;  tvist  = 
strife  ;  Ger,  zwist  =  a  twist,  discord  ;  zwistig 
=  discordant;  Icel.  tvisti  =thQ  two  ordeucfr 
in  card-playing.] 

A.  TransUive: 

1.  To  form  by  winding  one  thread,  filament, 
strand,  fibre,  or  other  flexible  substance 
round  another ;  to  form  by  convolution,  or 
winding  separate  things  round  each  other;., 
to  twine. 

"  The  smallest  thread 
That  ever  spider  ttoisted  from  her  womb 
Will  strangle  thee."         Shakesp.  :  King  John,  ir.  3. 

2.  To  form  into  a  thread  from  many  fine- 
filaments :  as,  To  twist  wool  or  cotton. 

3.  To  contort,  to  writhe,  to  crook  spirally, 
to  convolve, 

"  Either  double  it  into  a  pyramidical,  or  ttoist  it. 
Into  a  serpentine  form." — Pope. 

i.  To  interlace,  to  twine. 

"And  these  meet  one  with  ilutber  in  the  space' 
between,  and  are  interlaced,  twisted,  and  tiedf  to- 
gether."— P.  Holla/nd:  Plinie,  bk.  icvii.,  ch.  xxiii. 

5.  To  wreathe,  to  wind,  to  encircle,  to  en- 
twine. 

"There  are  pillars  of  smoke  ttoisted  about  with' 
wreaths  of  Aama."— Burnet :  Theory  of  the  Earth. 

*  6.  To  fabricate,  to  weave,  to  compose,  to- 
make  up, 

"  Begaji'st  to  twist  so  fine  a  story." 

Shakesp.  :  Much  Ado,  1. 1.   ) 

*  7.  To  wind  in ;  to  enter  by  winding ;  to 
insinuate. 

"  When  avarice  twists  itself,  not  only  with  tbe  prac- 
tice of  men,  but  the  doctrines  of  the  church ;  when, 
ecclesias  ticks  dispute  for  money,  the  mischief  seems 
Sai&l."— Decay  qf  Piety. 

8.  To  pervert ;  to  turn  from  the  right  or 
true  form  or  meaning :  as;  To  twist  words.  To 
tivist  a  passage. 

9,  To  cause  to  turn  from  a  straight  linot 
as.  To  twist  a  ball  in  cricket. 

*  10.  To  harass,  to  annoy,  to  trouble. 

"  The  rage 
Which  that  his  herte  tiffist,  and  fast  threst."     . 
Chaucer:  TroilusA  Cressida,  Ir. 

B.  Intransitive: 

1,  To  be  contorted  or  united  by  winding 
round  each  other ;  to  be  or  become  twisted. 

"  Too  well  he  knows  the  twisting  stringB 
Of  ardent  hearts  combined." 

Yov/ng:  Restgnation, 

2.  To  move  with  a  rotatory  motion,  or  in  a 
curved  line, 

"The  ball  comes  skimming  and  twtsHna  along."— 
Bughes :  Tom  Brown's  School-days,  pt.  ii.,  en.  viii. 

T[  To  twist  round  one's  finger :  To  have  com- 
pletely under  one's  influence,  power,  or  con- 
trol ;  to  make  submissive  to  one's  wiU. 

twist,  8.    [Twist,  v.] 
I.  Ordinary  Language : 
1.  The  act  of  twisting ;  a  convolution,  a 

contortion,  a  flexure,  a  bending, 

"  And  as  about  a  tree  with  many  a  twist 
Bitrent  and  writhe  the  swete  wodeblnde. 
Can  eche  of  hem  in  armes  other  winde," 

Chaucer:  Troilus  t  Cressida,  bk.  ilL 


f&te,  f^t,  fare,  amidst,  wliat,  f^Il,  father ;   we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there ;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;  go,  pot« 
or,  wore,  woI£  work,  wh6,  son;  mute,  cub,  ciire,  unite,  cur,  rule,  fdU;  try,  Syrian.    fe»  oe  =  e ;  ey  =  a;  qu  =  Ilw. 


twlste— two 
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2.  Manner  of  twisting ;  the  form  given  by 
twisting. 

"  Jock  ehrunk  at  first  sight  of  it ;  he  fouud  fault 
with  the  length,  the  thiokuess,  and  the  *wwe."'— 4r> 
buthigot :  Hist.  John  Bull. 

3.  That  which  is  formed  by  twisting :  as— 

(1)  A  cord,  thread,  or  the  like  formed  by 
twistinp  or  winding  separate  things  round 
each  other. 

"  Breaking  hla  oath  like  a  twitt  of  rottea  silk." 
HJut/iesp.  :  Coriolantis,  V.  6. 

(2)  A  kind  of  cotton  yarn  of  many  varieties. 

(3)  A  closely-twisted  strong  sewing  silk, 
used  by  saddlers,  tailors,  &c. 

(4)  A  kind  of  manufactured  tobacco,  rolled 
or  twisted  into  the  form  of  a  thick  cord. 

(5)  A  small  roll  of  twisted  dough  baked. 

*  4.  A  branch,  a  twig. 

"  Nor  twist,  nor  twig  cut  from  that  sacred  spring." 
Fair/ax. 

*  5.  The  fourchure. 

"A  man  of  common  height  might  easille  go  rader 
his  twist  without  stooping."— /ToiinsAeot;  Descript.  <tf 
Britaine,  ch.  r. 

6.  A  drink  made  of  brandy  and  gin.  (Slang.) 

*  7.  Capacity  for  swallowing  ;  appetite. 


8.  A  sharp  pang  ;  a  twinge. 
IL  Technically  : 

1.  Arch. :  The  wind  of  the  bed-joint  of  each 
course  of  voussoirs  in  a  skew  arch. 

2.  Cricket :  A  turn  given  by  the  bowler  to 
the  ball  in  delivering  it,  causing  it  to  break 
away  from  a  straight  line. 

"  The  first  ball  of  the  over  Jack  steps  out  and  meets, 
BwipLng  with  all  his  force.  If  he  had  only  allowed 
for  the  tvrist'  but  he  \ie£,ii't."— Hughes  :  Tom  Brown! a 
School-days,  pt.  iL,  ch.  viii. 

3.  GuTis  &  Ordn. :  The  spiral  in  the  bore  of 
a  rifled  gun.  It  is  spoken  of  as  a  J  twist,  &c., 
as  it  completes  that  much,  more  or  less,  of  a 
revolution  in  the  length  of  the  barrel. 

4.  Small-arms :  A  mode  of  construction  of 
gun-bari'els  in  which  the  iron,  in  the  form  of 
a  ribbon,  is  heated  and  coiled  spirally  around 
a  mandrel. 

5.  Weav. :  The  warp-thread  of  the  web. 
U  Twists  of  the  bowels : 

Pathol. :  The  accidental  twisting  of  some 
portion  of  the  intestines,  generally  the  lower 
part  of  tlie  ileum. 

twist-drill,  s. 

Metal-work. :  A  drill  having  a  twisted  body 
like  that  of  an  auger. 

*  twiste,  v.t.    [Twist,  v.]    To  twitch ;  to  pull 
hard.    {Chaucer.) 

tWJLSt'-ed,  pa.  par.  or  a.     [Twist,  v.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  (See  the  verb). 

2.  Bot. :  Torsive  ;  spirally  contorted.  The 
same  as  contorted,  except  that  there  is  no 
obliquity  in  the  fonn  or  insertion  of  the 
pieces,  as  in  the  petals  of  Oxalis. 

twlsted-bit,  s. 

1.  Manege :  A  bit  having  a  mouthpiece  made 
with  square  sides  and  afterwards  twisted. 

2.  Carp. :  A  wood-boring  tool  adapted  to 
be  used  in  a  brace.  It  is  a  form  of  flat  bar 
twisted  into  a  spiral  form  and  provided  at 
the  ends  with  a  cutter  and  routing-table. 

twisted-mouth,  a.    [Twisted-bit,  1.] 

twisted-stalk,  ». 

Bot. :  The  genus  Streptopus. 
twisted-surfkce,  s.  [Wabped-surface.] 

twist'-er,  jf.    [Eng.  twist,  v. ;  -en] 

1.  Ordinary  Language : 

\.  One  who  twists ;  specif.,  one  whose  oc- 
cupation is  to  twist  or  join  the  threads  of  one 
wai-p  to  tliose  of  another  in  weaving. 

2.  A  reel  used  in  twisting  yams  or  threads. 
II.  Technically : 

1.  Carp. :  A  girder, 

2.  Cricket:  A  ball  delivered  by  a  bowler 
with  a  twist. 

3.  Manege:  The  inner  part  of  the  thigh; 
the  proper  place  to  rest  upon  when  on  horse- 
back, 

twist'-ing,  pr.  par.  or  a.    [Twist,  v.] 

twisting-crook,  s.  An  agricultural  im- 
plement used  for  twisting  straw  ropes ;  a 
throw-crook. 


twisting-machine,  s.  A  machine  for 
twisting  and  laying  rope  and  cordage. 

twisting-mill,  e.    A  thread-frame  (q.v.). 

t^st'-ing-ljr,  adv.  [Eng.  twisting;  -ly.]  In 
a  twisting  manner  ;  with  a  twist ;  by  twisting 
or  being  twisted. 

twist'-y,    a,      [Eng.    twist;    -y.]     Somewhat 
twisted,  curved,  or  crooked  ;  meandering. 
"  The  fox  made  hi«  atniight  point,  though  by  de- 
vious and  twisty  courses. "—^"feW,  Nov.  26,  1887. 

twit,  *  twight,  *  twhyte,  v.t.  [For  atwite, 
from  A.S.  cetwitan  =  to  twit,  to  reproach, 
from  cet  =  at,  and  witan  =  to  blame.]  To  vex 
or  annoy  by  bringing  to  remembrance  a  fault, 
imperfection,  or  the  like ;  to  taunt,  to  re- 
proach, to  upbraid. 

"Those  who  held  this  language  were  twitted  with 
their  iuconeisteucy."— J/actiuiaff  ;  Biat.  Eng,,  ch.  xix. 

twit9h,  *twicch-en,  *twikk-5m,  *t\pycli- 

yn,  v.t.  &  i.     [A  weakened  form  of  tiveak 
(q.v.).] 

A.  Trans. :  To  pull  with  a  sudden  or  sharp 
jerk ;  to  pluck  with  a  short,  sharp  motion ; 
to  snatch. 

"  At  last  he  rose,  and  twitched  his  mantle  blue : 
To  morrow  to  fresh  woods,  and  pastures  new." 
Milton:  Lucidas,  102. 

B.  Tntrans. :  To  be  suddenly  contracted,  as 
a  muscle  ;  to  be  aff'ected  with  a  spasm. 

twit9h  (1),  s.    [Twitch,  v.] 
I,  Ordinary  language : 

1,  A  pull  with  a  jerk  ;  a  sharp,  sudden  pull. 

"So  crakt  tbeir  backe  bones  wriucht 
With  horrid  twitches." 

Cliapman:  Homer:  Iliad  xxlii. 

2.  A  short,  spasmodic  contraction  of  the 
fibres  or  muscles. 


"  [Other  muBcIes]  ...  by  their  contractile  twitch 
fetch  back  the  fure  '~^    .......      ..     „  . 

Nat.  TheoL,  ch.  ix. 


fetch  back  the  fure  arm  inu>  a  straight  lia^.'—Pcdey: 


3.  A  noose  attached  to  a  stock  or  handle 
and  twisted  around  the  upper  lip  of  a  horse, 
so  as  to  bring  him  under  command  when 
shoeing. 

II.  Mining:  A  place  where  a  vein  becomes 
very  narrow. 

twitch-up,  s.  A  trap  for  birds,  consist- 
ing of  a  string  with  a  slip  noose  at  the  end, 
hanging  from  a  bent  branch  or  twig. 

"[He]  bending  down  a  neighbouring  hickory  sap- 
ling, sets  a  twitch-up.  with  a  slip-noose  at  the  end, 
made  of  a  string  pulled  out  of  one  of  his  ciipacious 
pockets.  The  tvnfcJi-ap  being  well  watched,  is  euro 
to  catch  the  bird  or  drive  it  away."— ScT-ift  ner's  Maga- 
zine, Aug.,  1887,  p.  420. 

twit9h  (2),  s.  [A  corrupt,  of  quitch  (q.v.).J 
The  same  as  Twitch-grass  (q.v.), 

"  I  suppose  the  ereatest  enemies  uf  wheat  are  turitch 
and  black  grass,  the  latter  on  heavy  laud  especially." 
afield,  Jan.  23,  1886. 

twitch-grass,  a. 

Botany,  &c. : 

(1)  Triticvm  repe-ns.  [Couch-grass,  Quitch- 
grass,  Triticum.] 

(2)  Agrostis  vulgaris,  a  British  grass,  com- 
mon on  meadows,  pastures,  and  banks.  It  is 
from  six  inches  to  a  foot  and  a  half  high,  with 
purplish  panicles  of  flowers. 

twitch'-er,  s.    [Eng.  twitch,  v. ;  -er.] 

1.  One  who  twitches. 

2.  An  instrument  used  for  clinching  hog- 
rings.    (Tusser :  Husbandrie,  p.  38.) 

twit9b'-ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.    [Twitch,  v.] 
A,  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  <&  particip.  adj. ;  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  As  subst. :  A  spasmodic  contraction  of 
the  fibres  or  muscles ;  a  twitch. 

"  A  tnoublesome  twitching  in  his  musclea,"— 5earcA  ; 
Light  of  Nature,  vol.  i.,  pt.  il„  ch.  xxxiiL 

twite,  s.    [See  extract,] 

Ornith. :  Linota  fiavirostris  (or  montivm) : 
[Mountain-linnet]. 

"Our  blrdcatchers  Immediately  recognize  its  pres- 
ence among  a  flock  of  its  congeners  by  its  shriller 
call-note,  the  sound  of  which  is  considered  to  resemble 
that  of  the  word  '  twite,'  whence  the  name  by  which  It 
is  so  generally  knovn."^ Tarrell :  British  Birds  (ed. 
4th),  ii.  163. 

twit'-ter,  *twit-er,  *twitre,  v.i.  &  t.  [A 
freq.  from  a  base  twit,  and  so  =  to  keep  on 
saying  twit :  twit  is  a  weakened  form  of  twat, 
which  appears  in  twattle,  tlie  older  form  of 
twaddle  (q.v.);  cf.  Ger.  zwitschem=-tQ  twitter; 
Dut.  kivetteren ;  Dan.  quiddre;  Sw.  qvittra  = 
to  chirp,  to  twitter.] 


A,  Intransitive : 

1.  To  utter  a  succession  of  short,  tremulooa, 
intermitted  notes  ;  to  cliirp. 

"  The  swallow  twittering  on  the  straw-built  shed." 
tfrdi'     Elegy. 

*  2.  To  have  a  tremulous  motion  of  the 
nerves  ;  to  be  agitated. 

*  3.  To  make  the  sound  of  a  half-suppressed 
laugh  ;  to  titter. 

"How  the  fool  bridles  I    How  she  twitters  at  him  " 
Becium.  &  Flet.  :  Pilgrim,  lii.  C. 

B.  Trans.  :  To  utter  in  tremulous,  inter- 
mitted notes. 

"The  liuuet  twittered  out  his  parting  song." 

Cowper :  Anti-Thelyphthora. 

twit'-ter  (1),  s.  [Eng.  twit;  -en)  Oue  who 
twits,  taunts,  or  upbraids. 

tT^t'-ter  (2),  s.     [Twitter,  v.^ 

1,  A  small,  intermitted,  tremulous  nnise  or 
series  of  chirpings,  as  the  sound  made  by  a 
swallow. 

2.  A  slight  trembling  of  the  nerves  ;  slight 
nervous  excitement  or  agitation  ;  tremulous- 
ness. 

"Cut  whole  gmuts  into  fritters, 
Tu  put  them  into  amorous  twitters." 

Butler  ■  ffudibras,  lit  I 

*  3.  A  titter  ;  a  sound  as  of  half-sRp pressed 
Uugliter. 

twitter  -  bit,  s.  TJie  bottom  of  the 
countersink  which  receives  the  head  of  tha 
screw,  uniting  the  halves  of  a  pair  of  scissors 

*  twitter-boned,  »..  Shaking  oi  shaky 
in  tlie  limi)s. 

"  His  horse  was  either  clapp  d,  or  sprain'd,  or  greazed, 
or  lie  was  twittur-boncd  ur  brokeu-wmded  "— .s(er»«.' 
Triatram,  Shandy,  i.  31). 

*  twitter-light,  s.    Twilight  (q  v.) 

"Come  not  till  twitter-light."  Middleton. 

*twit-ter-a'-tion,  s  [Twitter,  s.]  A  quiver, 
a  shaking. 

"When  they  struck  up  our  blood  stirrin'  national 
air,  it  made  me  feel  a.\\  over  in  a  twitteration  as  if  I 
■was  on  wires  a'moet.  considerable  martial. "—Zfu^i- 
burton  :  Tlie  Clockmalmr,  p.  a73. 

twit'-ter-ing.  s.    [Twitter,  v.] 

1.  The  act  of  one  who  or  of  that  which 
twittets ;  a  sharp,  intermitted,  chirping  noise; 
a  chirp. 

"  To  learn  the  twittering  of  a  meaner  bird." 

Cowper  •  Conversation,  448, 

*  2.  Slight  nervous  excitement;  agitation, 
arising  from  suspense,  desire,  or  the  like. 

"  A  widow,  which  had  a  twit'ering  towards  a  second 
husband,  took  a  gossiping  coujxjanion  to  manage  tb« 
ioh.'—L'  Estrange. 

twit'-ting,  pr.  par.  or  a.     [Twit.] 

twit'-tmg-ly,  cwiu.  [Eng.  twitting ;  -ly.]  In 
a  twitting  manner. 

"He  twittingly  upbraided  them  therewith."— (7am« 
den:  Hist,  of  Elizabeth  (an,  1569). 

*  twit'-tle-twat-tle,  s.   [A  redupl.  of  twattle 
(q.v.).]    Tattle,  tittle-tattle,  gossip,  chatter. 
"Insipid  twittletwattles,  frothy  jests,  and  linglinv 
witticisms,  inure  us  to  a  misunderstanding  of  Ihinga. 
— L' Estrange, 

'twixt,  prep.  [A  contr.  of  betwixt  (q-v.).] 
Between,  betwixt.  (Used  poetically  and  col- 
loquially.) 

"  CTndemeath  the  skirt  of  pannel 
'Twixt  every  two  there  was  a  channel." 

Butler :  Hudibras,  1. 1, 

tw6  (tw  as  t),  *  tuo,*  twei,  *  tweie* 
*  twey,  *  twa,  a.  &  s.  [A.S.  twegen  ~  twain 
(masc.  nom.  andaccus.);  twa  (tern.  noin.  and 
aecus.);  twd,  tu  (neut.  nom.  and  accus.); 
cogn.  with  Dut.  twee;  Icel.  tveir  (accus.  tvd, 
tvo;  Dan.  to ;  Sw.  tvd,  tu;  Goth,  twai  (masc), 
twos  (fern.),  twa  (neut.) ;  Ger.  zwei ;  O.  H.  Ger. 
zwene,  zwa,  zwo,  zwei;  Irish  da;  Gael,  da,  do; 
Wei.  dau,  dwy ;  Russ.  dvg,;  Lith.  dwi,  du; 
Lat.  duo;  Gr.  5vo  {duo);  Sansc.  dwa;  Fr. 
d£ux ;  Ital.  due;  Sp.  dos;  Poit.  dous ;  Eng. 
deuce ;  A.S.  twi-  (pref.)  =  double  ;  Icel.  tvi- ; 
Dut.  twee- ;  Dan.  &  Sw.  tve-;  Ger.  zwei-;  Lat. 
hi-;  Gr.  Si-  {di-);  Sansc.  dvi-,  dvd:\   [Twain.] 

A.  As  adjective : 

1.  One  and  one. 

"  A  wondere  were,  tuo  watres  ther  er  togidir  gon, 
&  tuo  kyngdames,  with  tuo  names,  now  er  on." 

Robert  de  Brunne,  p.  282, 

2.  Used  indefinitely  for  a  small  number,  in 
such  phrases  as,  a  word  vr  two. 

B.  As  substantive : 

1.  The  number  consisting  of  one  and  one. 

2.  Tlie  symbol  representing  this  number  - 
as  2  or  ii. 


boJl,  b6^ ;  pout,  j^l ;  cat,  9ell,  choms,  ^hin,  bench ;  go,  gem ;  thin,  this ;  sin,  a^ ;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist,   ph  =  £ 
-ciau,  -tian  =  shan.    -tiou.  -sioa  =  shun ;  -tion,  -^ioa  =  zhvuu   -cious,  -tious,  -sious  —  shas,   -ble,  -die,  &.c.  —  toel,  dc4- 
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twofold— Tyburn 


IT  (1)  7u  two :  Into  two  parts ;  asunder :  as, 
To  cut  anytljiog  in  two. 

*  (2)  To  he  two,  to  be  at  two :  To  be  at  vari- 
ance :  as,  opposed  to  To  be  one  or  at  one. 

"  You  and  she  are  two,  1  hear."— Sm/C ;  Polite  Con- 
vertrition,  i. 

(3)  Two  faces  under  the  sun,  two  faces  in  a 
hood: 
Bot. :  Viola  tricolor.  (Britten  &  Holland.) 
If  Two  is  largely  used  in  composition  to 
denote  the  having  or  uonsisting  of  two  parts, 
divisions,  organs,  or  something  designed  for 
or  to  be  used  with  two  organs.  The  com- 
pounds are  usually  self-explanatory. 

two-banded  water-lizard,  s. 

Zool. :  The  Ocellated  Water-lizard  (q.v.). 

two-capsuled,  a.  Having  two  distinct 
capsules ;  bicapsular. 

two-celled,  t*.  Having  two  cells ;  bi- 
locular. 

two-cleft,  a.  Divided  half  way  from  the 
border  to  the  base  into  two  segments  ;  bitid. 

■  two-decker,  s.  A  vessel  of  war  carry- 
ing guns  on  two  decks. 

two-edged,  a. 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  Having  two  edges,  or  edges 
on  both  sides. 

"  Two-edged,  trencbant  knives." 

Longfellow .  Alilea  StandUh,  vil. 

2.  Bot. :  Compressed  with  two  sharp  edges, 
as  the  stem  of  an  Ins. 

two-faced,  a. 

1.  Lit. :  Having  two  faces,  like  the  Roman 
Janus. 

2.  Fig. :  Deceitful,  insincere,  treacherous, 
double-faced. 

two-fingered  sloth,  a. 

Zool:  CholcBpv^  didactylus.     [Unau.} 

two-flowered,  a.  Bearing  two  flowers 
at  the  end,  as  a  peduncle. 

two-fold,  a.  &  adv.     [Twofold.] 

two-foot,  u.  Measuring  two  feet :  as,  a 
two-foot  rule. 

two-forked,  a.  Divided  into  two  parts, 
somewhat  after  the  manner  of  a  fork ;  di- 
chotomous. 

*  two-hand,  a.    Two-handed. 

"Come  with  thy  two-hand  sword." 

Shakesp. :  2  ffenry  TI.,  11.  1, 

two-handed,  a. 

1.  Having  two  hands. 

*  2.  Large,  stout,  strong,  powerful,  as  if 
wielded  by  two  hands. 

"  With  huge  two-handed  Bw«y, 
Brandished  aloft,  the  horrid  edge  came  down, 
Wida  wanting."  MUton:  P.  L.,  ▼!.  251. 

3.  Used  with  both  hands ;  requiring  two 
hands  to  grasp  or  wield. 

"  Two-handed  swords  they  wore, 
Aud  many  wielded  maco  of  weight." 

Scoft .'  Marmian,  t.  S. 

4.  Using  both  hands  with  equal  dexterity 
or  readiness  ;  hence,  able  to  apply  one's  self 
readily  to  anything ;  dexterous. 

Two-handed  saw:  A  whip-saw  used  in  get- 
ting out  ship-timbers.  It  has  a  handle  at 
each  end,  one  for  each  man, 

two-headed,  a.    Having  two  heads. 

"  Now,  by  two-headed  Janus. 
Nature  bath  framed  strange  fellows  in  her  time." 
ShaJtetp. :  Merchant  of  Venice,  i.  1. 

two-homed  rhinoceros,  s.    [Rhino 

CIROS,  1.  (IX^).] 

two-humped  camel, ».    [Camel,  I.  2.] 

two  -  leaved,  u.  Having  two  distinct 
leaves. 

two-line  letters,  s.  pi. 

Print.  :  Capitals  which  are  equal  to  two 
bodies  of  any  specificfsize  of  type :  as,  two- 
line  pearl,  two-line  brevier,  &c.  Used  for 
lines  in  title-pages,  the  large  letters  at  the 
beginning  of  advertisements,  &c. 

two-lipped,  a. 

1,  Ord.  Lang. :  Having  two  lips. 

2.  Bot. :  Tbe  term  used  when  a  tubular 
body,  as  a  calyx  or  a  personated  corolla,  is 
divided  at  the  orifice  into  an  upper  and  an 
under  lip-like  portion. 

two-lobed,  a. 

Bot. :    Divided  into  two    lobes ;    partially 


divided  into  two  segments  ;  bilobed,  bilobate. 
Example,  the  leaf  of  Bauhinia. 

two-masted,  u. 

Naut.  :  Having  two  masts. 

two-parted,  a.  Divided  from  the  border 
to  the  base  into  two  distinct  parte ;  bipartite. 

two-pence,  s.    (Usually  pron.  tup'-penge.) 

1.  Numismatics : 

(1)  A  small  silver  coin,  formerly  current  in 
England,  equivalent  to  two-penre,  or  one- 
sixth  of  a  shilling.  Now  only  coined  annu- 
ally, to  be  given  by  the  sovereign  as  alms- 
money  on  Maundy-Thursday. 

"You  all  show  like  gilt  (wo-pffrtc«»  tome." 

Sluikesp. :  2  Eenry  J  V„  It.  S. 

(2)  Two  pennies. 

2.  Bot. :  [Twopenny-grass]. 
two-petaled,  a. 

Bot. :  Having  two  perfectly  distinct  petals  ; 
di  petal  ous. 

two-ply,  a.  Having  two  strands,  as  cord, 
or  two  thicknesses,  as  carpets,  cloth,  &c. 

Two-ply  carpet :  A  carpet  having  a  double 
web.    [Kidderminster.] 

two-ranked,  a. 

Bot. :  Alternately  disposed  on  exactly  op- 
posite sides  of  the  stem,  so  as  to  form  two 
ranks.    (Asa  Gray.) 

two-seeded,  a. 

Bot. :  Having  two  seeds.  Used  of  an  ovary, 
a  fruit,  or  a  cell. 

two-speed-pulley,  s,  A  variable  speed 
arrangemeut,  consisting  of  two  fast  pulleys, 
the  sbaft  of  one  being  tubular  and  sleeved 
upon  that  of  the  other.  One  connects  by 
large  and  small  wheels  to  the  lower  shaft,  and 
the  other  by  small  and  large  wheels,  tliu  difl'er- 
enue  in  communicated  speed  being  very  ap- 
parent, and  the  belt  being  shifted  from  the 
loose  pulley  to  one  or  the  other  of  the  fast 
pulleys  as  may  be  required. 

two-throw  crank,  s.  A  device  for  con- 
verting circular  into  rectilinear  motion,  or 
vice  versd. 

two-toed  ant-eater,  e. 

Zool. :  Cyclothurus  didactylus,  one  of  the  two 
species  of  tlie  genus  Cyclothurus,  formerly 
included  in  Myrmecophaga.  It  is  about  the 
size  of  a  couunon  squirrel,  arboreal,  and  lives 
on  insects.  On  tlie  fore  limb  the  rudiments 
of  the  ttrst  and  fifth  digits  are  hidden  beneath 
the  skin,  and  the  second  and  third  digits  are 
furnished  with  claws ;  the  feet  with  four  claws. 
From  the  forests  of  Costa  Kica,  Honduras, 
and  Brazil. 

two-toed  sloth,  3.    [Unau.] 

*  two-tongued,  a.  Double-tongued,  de< 
ceitful. 

■•  I  hate  the  two-tongued  hypocrite." 

Sandi/i :  Psaimt,  p.  St^ 

two-toothed,  a.    [Bidentate.] 

Two-toothed  cachalot: 

Zool. :  Physeter  bideTis,  first  obtained  in  1800, 
oflf  the  coast  of  Elgin,  and  described  by 
Bowerby.  Now  made  a  species  of  Mesoplodou 
(q.v.). 

two-valved,  »■  Bivalvular,  as  a  shell, 
pod,  or  glume. 

two-way  cock,  s.  A  form  of  cock  by 
which  the  water  may  be  distributed  to  each  of 
two  branches,  to  either  of  them  separately,  or 
be  entirely  shut  off. 

twd'-fold  (tw  as  t),  *  twi'-fold,  u.  &  adv. 

[A.S.  twifeald,  twigfeald.] 

A.  As  adjective : 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  Double,  duplicate ;  multi- 
plied by  two. 

•■  Where  thou  art  forc'd  t»  break  a  twofold  truth." 
Shakesp. :  Sonnet  41. 

2.  Bot. :  Two  and  two  together  growing 
from  the  same  spot :  as,  twofold  leaves. 

B.  As  adv. :  In  a  double  degree ;  doubly, 
twice. 

"  Ye  make  him  twofold  more  tbe  child  of  fasU  than 
youraelvea." — Aiatt.  xxliL  la. 

*  twd'-ness  (tw  as  t),  «.    [Eng.  tvjo ;  -ness.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  two ;  duplicity. 

tw6'-pen-n^  (usually  as  tii;f^-pen-np),  a.  &  s. 
[Eng.  two,  and  penny.) 
A.  As  adj. :  Of  the  value  of  two-pence ; 


hence,  common,  mean,  vulgar,  of  little  value, 
insignifiauit. 

"  He  thinks  a  whole  world  of  which  my  thought  1* 
but  a  ix>or  two-pennu  mirror." — Q  Eliot  J^iddleinarch, 
bk.  i.,ch.  ill.  ^ 

*  B,  As  subst. .  Beer  sold  at  two-pence  a 
quait. 

"A  chopln  of  twopenny,  which  ib  a  thin,  yeaaty 
beverage  luade  of  malt." — Smollett.  Humphrey  Clin- 
ker. 11.  fi9. 

twopenny-grass,  s. 

Bot. :  LyslincLchia  Nummularia.  So  called 
by  Turner  from  its  pairs  of  round  leaves 
standing  together  on  each  side  of  the  stalk, 
like  pence.     [Moneywort.] 

twopenny-halfpenny,  a.  Worth  or 
costing  twopence-hiiU'penny ;  hence,  paltry, 
Insigiiiticant. 

"The  iiioderAte  twopenny-halfpenny  Redistributiou 
Bill  which  Mr.  Gladstone  intends  to  introduce. "—/'all 
Mail  Gazette,  July  17,  1884. 

two'-some  (tw  as  t),  a.  &,  s.  [Eng.  two,  and 
sutr.  -some;  A.iS.  same  =  together,] 

A,  As  adj. :  Applied  to  an  act,  as  a  dance, 
a  game  at  gol^  or  tlie  like,  performed  by  two 
persons. 

"  The  Mussulman's  eyes  danced  ttoosome  reels.' 

Hood :  Jlisi  KUinanmgg. 

B,  As  subst. :  A  dance,  game,  or  the  like, 
performed  by  two  persons, 

*twy'-taill,  s.     [TwiBiLL.] 

*twy '-blade,  s,    [Twaybladb.] 

twy-er,  twy-ere,  s.    [Tuyere.] 

twy'-foil,  a.  &  5.  [A.S.  ti«i  =  double,  and  Lftt, 
/oimwi  =  a  leaf.] 

A.  As  adjective: 

Her. :  Having  only  two  leaves. 

B.  As  substantive : 

Bot.  :  The  Twayblade  (q.v.). 

*  twy'-forked,  a.  [A.S.  twi  =  double,  and 
Eng.  forked.]  Cleft  or  parted  in  two,  like  a 
fork ;  bifurcated. 

"  Her  flaming  head 
Twyforked  with  death," 

Quartet :  Smblems  II.  ztiL  10. 

*  twy'-formed,  a.  [A.S.  twi  =  double,  and 
Eng,  formed.]  Having  two  forms;  charac- 
terized by  a  double  shape,  or  by  a  form  made 
up  from  two  different  creatures  or  things  ; 
twofold. 

"  This  huge  twuftyrmed  fabric  which  we  ane." 

J}aviet :  Summu  TotaUt. 

*  t^'-all,  s.  [Eng.  tye  =  tie,  and  all.]  Some- 
thing that  ties  or  secures. 

Ty'-bum,  s.  [See  extract]  The  place  of 
execution  for  criminals  convicted  in  tlie  county 
of  Middlesex  down  to  Nov.  7,  1783,  when  it 
was  transferred  to  Newgate,  at  which  the  first 
execution  took  place  on  Dec.  9  in  the  same 
year.  The  name  Tyburnia  was  given,  about 
the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century,  to  the 
district  lying  between  Edgware  Road  and 
Westbourne  and  Gloucester  Terraces  and 
Craven  Hill,  and  bounded  on  the  south  by  the 
Bayswater  Road,  but  it  soon  fell  into  disuse. 
"The  name  is  derived  from  a  brook  called  Ti/ttwn, 

which  flowed  down  from  Bauipstead  into  the  Thames. 

—R.  Chatnberi :  Boo/t  of  Dayi,  ii.  537. 

*  H  (1)  To  fetch  a  Tyburn  stretch :  To  b« 
hanged  ;  to  come  to  the  gallows. 

"  Or  else  to  fetch  a  Tiboume-stratch 
Among  tbe  rest."  Tuaier:  HuibandHe,  p.  Z14. 

(2)  To  preach  at  Tyburn  Cross :  To  be  hanged 
(In  allusion  to  the  speeches  made  by  con. 
demned  criminals  just  before  their  execution.) 

'•  That  soldioura  sterve  or  preche  at  Tiborne  Croste." 
Qaicoigne :  Steele  Qlai.  p.  U, 

*  Tybnrn-pickadill,  s.    A  halter. 

•"  Till  they  put  on  a  Tyburne-pickadUl." 

Taylor :  Praite  of  Bempteed. 

*  Tybum-ticket,  s.  a  ticket  granted 
(under  10  &  11  Will.  III.,  c.  23,  §  2)  to  prose- 
cutors who  had  secured  a  capital  conviction. 
This  ticket  exempted  the  prosecutor  "from 
all  manner  of  parish  and  ward  offices  withiu 
the  parish  wherein  such  felony  was  committed, 
which  certificate  shall  be  enrolled  with  the 
clerk  of  the  peace  of  the  county,  on  payment 
of  Is.  and  no  more."  This  Act  was  repealed 
by  58  Geo.  III.,  c.  70,  passed  June  3,  1818. 
Tyburn-tickets  were  transferable,  and  often 
sold  for  a  high  price  (see  extract).  A  Tyburn- 
ticK'ct  and  the  form  of  transfer  was  given  ia 
Notes  d'  Queries  (2nd  ser.,  xi.  395,  4?.7). 

"  Ij.iat  week,  says  the  Stam'nrd  .Vermvy  of  March 
27, 1818.  :i  Tyburn-tickef  was  auld  in  Sliiucheuter  tot 
2B01.  '—A'ottis  *  ilueries,  2nd  ser..  xl.  395. 


I&te,  f3.t,  f^e,  amidst,  what,  f3.ll,  father ;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her.  there ;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;  go.  poU 
or.  wore,  w^lf^  work,  who,  son ;  mute,  cilb,  ciire,  nmite,  cur,  rule,  fiill ;  try,  Syrian.    £e,  oe  =  c  ;  cy  =  a :  q.u  :=  kw. 
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*  Tytourn-titfany,  a.  A  halter.  (With 
allusion  to  Tyburn  as  a  place  of  execution.) 

"  Never  regarding  haneman'a  feare, 
nil  Tybum-tijfany  he  weare." 

Rowlands :  Knave  cf  Mearta. 

*  Tybum-tlppet,  s.    a  halter. 

"  He  Bhould  have  had  a  Tiburne-tippet,  a  halfepenny 
tialtei."— Latimer  :  Sermons.    (Nares.) 

*  Tyburn-tree,  s.    The  gallows. 

Ty-chou'-ic,  a.  [See  def.]  Of  or  pertaining 
to  Tycho  Brahe  or  to  his  system  of  astronomy. 
Tycho  was  a  nobleman  of  Swedish  descent, 
■whose  grandfather  had  settled  in  Denmark. 
He  was  born  at  Knudsthorp  on  Dec.  14,  1546, 
three  years  after  the  death  of  Copernicus, 
carried  on  his  chief  observations  first  in  an 
observatory  of  Uraniberg,  built  for  him  on 
the  Island  of  Hven  or  Hoene  in  the  Baltic, 
and,  on  losing  his  Danish  appointment,  near 
Prague,  where  he  died,  Oct.  13,  1601.  The 
leading  points  of  the  system  were :  (1)  that  the 
fixed  stars  all  move  round  the  earth,  a  view 
existing  in  the  Ptolemaic  system  ;  (2)  that  all 
the  planets,  the  earth  only  excepted,  move 
round  the  sun,  an  opinion  beyond  that  of 
Ptolemy,  and  to  a  large  extent,  though  not 
fully  adopting,  the  leading  tenet  of  the 
Copemican  system ;  (3)  the  sun  with  its 
attendant  planets  revolves  round  the  earth ; 
(4)  that  the  orbits  of  the  planets  cannot 
have  the  solidity  of  an  imagined  j>rtmitm 
mobile,  since  they  are  intersected  in  various 
directions  by  the  orbits  of  comets. 

ty-co6n',  s.  [Jap.  taikun.  (See  def.)]  A 
title  assumed  by  the  Shogun,  or  genera]is3irao 
of  Japan,  between  1854  and  1868,  in  order  to 
impress  the  ambassadors  of  the  Western 
Powers  with  tlie  belief  that  he  was  the  real 
ruler  of  the  country. 

"  Prior  to  the  recent  revolution  [in  1868]  the  foreisn 
treaties  were  coucluded  with  the  luiniBters  of  the 
BboguD  at  Yedo,  uiider  the  erroneouB  iuipressioii  that 
he  was  the  Emperor  of  Japaii.  The  title  of  taikun 
(often  misspelt  tycoon)  was  then  for  the  first  time 
used ;  It  means  literally  the  'great  ruler,'  and  was  em< 
ployed  for  the  occasion  by  the  Tokugawa  officials  to 
couvey  the  impression  that  their  chief  was  in  reality 
the  lord  paramount." — £ncyc.  Brit.  (ed.  9th),  xiii.  SB2. 

•  tyde,  5.     [Tide,  a.] 

*  ty-dy,  s.  [Tidy,  s.]  Some  unidentified  kind 
of  singing-bird.    {Drayton :  Poly-Olbion,  s.  3.) 

•tee,  v.i.    [Tie,  v.] 

tye,  s.    [Tie,  5.]  ^ 

*  L  Ord.  Lang. :  A  tie,  s  bond,  a  fastening. 
II.  Technically: 

1.  Mining :  An  inclined  trough  for  separat- 
ing ore  by  means  of  a  flowing  stream  of  water. 
The  slimes  are  allowed  to  flow  in  a  thin  wide 
stream  upon  the  upperpartof  the  trough,  then 
disturbed  by  a  broom,  and  collected,  accord- 
ing to  relative  weight  and  quality,  at  different 
parts  of  the  length  of  the  trough.  The  sorts 
are  known  as  heads,  middles,  and  tails  ;  the 
first  going  to  pile,  the  second  is  re-tyed,  the 
third  is  refuse. 

2.  Naut. :  A  rope  by  which  a  yard  is  hoisted. 
It  passes  through  the  mast ;  one  end  is  at- 
tached to  the  middle  of  the  yard,  and  the 
other  end  is  hooked  to  a  purchase  composed 
of  the  tye-block  and  fly-block,  by  which  the 
hoisting  is  effected. 

tye-block,  s. 

Naut.  :  An  iron-hound  iwivelled  block, 
bolted  into  an  eye  in  the  hoop  round  the 
yard  ;  through  it  the  tye  for  hoisting  the  yard 


•ty'-er,  s.    [Eng.  tye ^ tie;   -er.}     One  who 

ties  or  unites. 

ty-fodn\  s.    [Typhoon.] 

*^fS*   s.     [Etym.  doubtful. J     Some  kind   of 
drinking  vessel. 

"Three-handled  (yff,  a  drinking  cnp  of  the  time,  bo 
handled  that  three  difTerent  persons,  drinking  out  of 
It,  and  each  using  a  separate  handle,  brought  their 
mouths  to  different  parts  of  the  rim.  —Catalogue  of 
Specimens.    (Latham.) 

t  The  name  is  still  applied  in  Oxford  to  an 
ordinary  round  pot  with  three  handles,  much 
used  for  cups,  &c. 

ty'-ger.  a.    [Tigee.] 

*  1.  Ord.  Lang. :  A  tiger  (q.v.). 

2.  Her. :  A  beast  more  resembling  a  lion 
than  a  tiger,  having  a  pointed  nose,  and  a 
tufted  mane,  legs,  and  tail.  It  is  seldom  used, 
and  is  condemned  by  good  heralds, 


•ty'-gresse,  ».    [Tigress.] 
*ty'-grisli,  o.    [Tigrish.] 
ty'-ihg,  s.    [Tye,  s.] 

Mining:  The  operation  of  washing  tin  or 
copper  ores.    [Tye,  II.  1.] 

tyke,  5.    [Tike.] 
1.  A  dog. 

"The  large  number  of  free  and  Independent fafAiex 
■who  scorn  mastei-ahip."— Z3«ilj  Telegraph,  Dec.  6,  1885. 

*  2.  A  low  fellow. 

3.  A  Yorkshireman.    (Slang  Diet.) 

tyle,  s.    [Tile,  s.  (2).] 
tyle-berry,  ». 

Bot.  :  Jatropha  multijida.  An  American 
shrub  cultivated  in  Indian  gardens,  where 
it  is  known  as  the  Coral  plant,  the  flowers 
having  a  considerable  resemblance  to  coral. 

ty'-ler,  s.    [Tiler.) 

ty-l6-,  pref.  [Gr.  tuXo?  (tulos)  —  a  knot  or 
callus,  a  knob,  a  protuberance.]  Having  a 
swelling  or  protuberant  process  or  processes. 

ty-lo-di'-na,  s.  [Mod.  Lat.,  from  Gr.  rvXos 
(tulos).^     [Tylo-.] 

Zool.  &  PalcBont.  :  A  genus  of  Pleuro- 
branchise  with  three  recent  species,  from  the 
Mediterranean  and  Norway.  Shell  limpet- 
like, depressed,  apex  sub-central,  with  a 
minute  spiral  imcleus.  One  fossil  species, 
from  the  Tertiary. 

ty'-lo-don,  s,  [Pref.  tylo-,  and  Gr.  oSovs 
(odoTis),  genit.  oS6vto<;  (pdontos)  =  SL  tooth.] 

Palceont. :  A  genus  of  Viverridse,  from  the 
Eocene  Tertiary  of  Europe.  The  animals 
were  about  the  size  of  a  Glutton. 

ty-loph'-dr-a,  s.  [Pref.  tylo-,  and  Gr.  </>op6s 
(phoros)  =  bearing  ;  named  from  the  ventri- 
cose  pollen  masses.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Stapelieae.  Twining  herbs 
or  undershrubs,  with  oppositp.  membranous 
leaves.  Corolla  five-parted  ;  the  corona  five- 
leaved  ;  the  leaflets  simple,  fleshy ;  follicles 
smooth,  tapering  towards  the  apex,  com- 
pressed, somewhat  angular  on  one  side.  Ty- 
liyphora  asthmatica  is  an  Indian  twiner,  downy 
when  young,  with  opposite,  petioled,  linear 
leaves,  and  purplish  flowers.  The  roots,  which 
consist  of  fleshy  fibres  from  a  small  head,  are 
acrid,  and  are  used  on  the  Coromandel  coast 
as  a  substitute  for  ipecacuanha.  Dr.  Rox- 
burgh the  botanist.  Dr.  J.  Anderson,  and 
others,  have  borne  high  testimony  to  its 
utility  in  this  respect.  The  dried  leaves  are 
emetic,  diaphoretic,  and  expectorant.  Dy- 
mnck  says  that  T. /asdata,  found  in  various 
Indian  hills,  is  used  as  a  poison  for  rats. 

ty-l6p'-6-da,  s.  pi.  [Pref.  tylo-,  and  Gr.  wovs 
(^ouif),  genit.  ttoSo?  (podos)  —  a  foot.] 

Zool.  dt  Palcsont. :  A  group  of  Selenodont 
Artiodactyles,  equivalent  to  the  family  Came- 
lidse  (q.v.). 

ty-lo-sau'-rus,  s.  [Pref.  tylo-.  and  Gr. 
craupos  (sauros),  a-avpa  (saura)  —  a  lizard.] 

Palcsont. :  A  genus  of  Mososauridee  from  the 
Cretaceous  rocks. 

ty-l6'-sis,  s.  [Gr.  TvAwo-ts  {tulosis)  =  a  mak- 
ing or  becoming  callous.] 

Bot.  :  The  filling  up  of  punctated  Tessels 
with  cellular  tissue. 

ty-los'-to-ma,  s.  [Pref.  tylo-,  and  Gr.  rrdyia 
(stoma)  =  a  mouth.] 

1.  Zool. :  A  genus  of  Vampyri  (q.v.) ;  muzzle 
short,  nose-leaf  free  in  front  and  on  sides ; 
ears  large,  separate,  lower  lip  with  a  V-shaped 
space  in  front,  margined  by  warts ;  wing- 
membrane  extending  almost  to  the  base  of 
the  toes,  intevfemoral  membrane  very  large, 
extending  beyond  the  feet.  There  are  two 
species  from  Brazil  and  Surinam. 

2.  Palceont. :  A  genus  of  Tornatellid*  (q.v.), 
with  four  species,  from  the  Lower  Cretaceous 
rocks  of  Portugal.  Shell  ventrieose,  smooth 
or  punctate- striate,  spire  modei'ate,  aperture 
ovate-lunate  ;  outer  lip  periodically  thickened 
inside  and  expanded,  rising  slightly  ;  under 
lip  callous,  spread  over  body-whori. 

t^m'-bal,  s.     [Fr.  timhale,  from  Arab,  thabdt 
a  tymb'al ;  Ital.  tiviballo,  taballo.] 
Music  :  A  kind  of  kettle-drum, 
"  A  tymbaVs  sound  were  better  than  ray  voice." 

Prior :  Charity. 


tyinp,  s.     [Tympanum.] 

^Metall. :  A  space  in  tlie  bottom  of  a  blast- 
furnace, adjoining  the  crucible. 

tymp-plate,  s.  A  plate  in  front  of  the 
hearth  of  a  blast-furnace. 

tymp-ston©,  s.  The  stone  which  forms 
the  front  of  the  hearth  m  a  blast-furnace. 

tym'-pan,   *tim'-pan,   *tini-pane,   a. 

[Fr.,  ti'oin  Lat.  tympanum.]    [Tympanum.] 

1.  Arch. :  A  triangular  sjiace  or  table  in  the 
corners  or  sides  of  an  arch,  usually  hollowed, 
and  enriched  with  branches  of  laurel,  olive, 
oak,  &c,,  and  sometimes  with  emblematical 
figures. 
*2.  Music:  A  drum,  a  kettle-drum. 

3.  Print. :  A  rectangular  frame  hinged  by 
one  edge  to  the  carriage  of  a  printing-press, 
and  having  stretched  across  it  a  piece  of  cloth 
or  pai'Clunent.  The  blank  sheets  are  laid 
upon  the  tympan,  in  order  to  be  brought 
down  upon  the  forme  to  receive  the  impression. 
The  blank  sheet  is  fitted  upon  the  tyuipan- 
slieet,  which  is  of  the  same  size  as  the  paper 
to  be  printed,  and  forms  a  guide  for  placing 
it.  The  blank  sheet  is  held  by  the  frisket. 
The  inner  tympan  is  a  suialler  frame  covered 
with  canvas,  and  the  two  tympans  hold  the 
blanket  between  them. 

4.  A  framework  covered  with  some  tense 
material. 

"  In  my  ijresent  inventifiu  I  make  use  of  the  vibra^ 
tious  given  to  a  diaiihi-iLgni  or  ti/mpa-n  by  speaking 
into  a  resonant  case.'  —Titnes,  March  29,  188G, 

tympan-  Sheet,  s. 

Print. :  A  sheet  of  paper  like  that  to  be 
printed,  laid  on  the  tympan  as  a  guide  for 
position  in  placing  the  sheets  to  be  printed. 

tiym'-pan-al,  a.  [Eng.  tympan;  al.}  The 
same  as  Tviipanic  (q.v.). 

tj^m'-pan-i,  s.  pi.    [Tympanc] 

tym-pan'-ic,  a.  &  s.    [Eng.  tympan(um);  -ic] 

A.  As  adjective : 

1.  Ord.  Lang.  :  Like  a  drum  or  tympanum  ; 
acting  like  a  drum-head. 

2.  Anat. :  Of,  belonging  to,  or  connected 
with  tlie  tympanum. 

"The  tympanic  bone  is  produced  upwards  and  out- 
wards Hiid  forms  a  tube  with  everted  lips." — Trans. 
Amer.  Philos.  Society,  xiii.  2U5.    (IBTa.) 

B,  As  substantive : 

Anat.  (PL) :  The  bones  which  give  attach- 
ment to  the  membrana  tympani  of  the  ear  or 
its  homologue ;  the  tympanic  ring  and  audi- 
tory process  with  the  post-glenoid  part  of  the 
temporal  bone. 

tympanic-bones,  s.  pi. 

Anat..:  [Tympanic,  B.], 
tympanic-plate,  s. 

Anat. :  A  lamina,  the  surface  of  which 
forms  the  anterior  wall  of  the  external  audi- 
tory meatus  and  the  tympanum,  while  the 
posterior  one  looks  toward  the  glenoid  fossa. 
It  is  developed  from  the  outer  surface  of  the 
tympanic  ring. 

tympanic-ring,  s. 

Anat. :  An  imperfect  circle  in  the  foetus, 
©pen  superiorly,  and  enclosing  the  tympanic 
membrane. 

tym-pan-i'-tes,  s.  [Lat.,  from  Gr.  Tuixtrav- 
iTTjT  (tumpanites)  =  the  disease  defined  in  the 
article.] 

Pathnl.  :  Distension  of  the  parietes  of  the 
abdomen,  jemaining  unchanged  under  differ- 
ent positions  of  the  body,  not  yielding  readily 
to  jiressure,  and  when  the  pressure  is  with- 
drawn, elastically  returning  to  its  former  stal  e, 
while,  if  struck,  ther*;  is  a  resonance  like  that 
of  a  drum.  The  distending  medium  is  air 
within  or  external  to  the  intestinal  canal. 
Tlie  Greeks  and  Romans  considered  it  a  form 
of  dropsy  ;  afterwai'ds  it  became  distinguished 
as  dry  dropsy.'  It  is  sometimes  one  symptom 
of  hysteria. 

tym-pan-it'-ic,   a.     ['Eng.  tympanit(es) ;  -ic.] 
Peitaihing  or  relating  to  tympany  or  tympan- 
ites ;  afl'ected  with  tympany  or  tym.panites. 
"  Producing  n  tympanitic  action  in  that  organ."— 
Kinysley  :  Jiauenshoe,  ch.  xii. 

tym-pan-i'-tis,  s.    [Gv.tv ixiTavov(tumpanon) 

=  a  kettle-drum  ;  sutf.  -itis.] 

Pathol.:  Inllanniiation  of  the  lining  mem- 
brane of  the  tympanum. 


boil,  h6y;  pout,  j6^1;  cat,  9011,  chorus,  9liin,  bench;  go.  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as;  expect,  Xenophon,  e^fist.    -m& 
-clan,  -tian  =  shan.    -tioa,  -sion  =  shun ;  -tion,  -gion  =  zhun.    -oJous,  -tious.  -sious  =  shus.    ~ble,  -die,  &c.  =  bcl,  a^L 
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tympanlze— type 


*  ^m'-pan-ize,  v.L  &  t    [0.  Fr.  tympaniser; 

[Tympanum.] 

A«  Intrans. :  To  act  the  part  of  a  drummer. 
(Coles.) 

B.  Trans. :  To  make  into  a  drum ;  to  stretch 
the  skin  of,  as  on  a  drum. 

"  If  this  be  not  to  be  sawn  asunder  ns  Esay,  stoned 
A8  Jeremy,  made  a  drum  or  tympavized,  bs  other 
Baiiits  of  God  were."— 0?e» .-  Life  o*  0.  Berbert,  M.  2.  b. 
(1671.) 

tS^'-pan-6  (pi.  tjrm'-pan-i),  *tim'- 

pan-o,  s.     [Ital.]    [Tympanum.] 

Mvsic:  A  kettledrum  (said  especially  of 
the  kettledrums  of  an  orchestra). 

^hn-pan-o-,  pref.    [Tympanum.] 

Anat. :  Of,  pertaining  to,  or  connected 
with  the  tympanum. 

tympano-hyal,  u.  &  s. 

A.  As  adj. :  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  tym- 
panum and  the  hyoid  bone.  Used  in  the 
term,  the  tympano-hyal  bones. 

B,  As  subst. :  The  styloid  process  of  the 
temporal  bone,  the  stylo-hyals.    {Flower.) 

t^m-pan-6pli'-6r-a,  s.  [Gr.  rv/nravov 
(tumpanon)  =  a  kettle-drum,  and  <^opds  {phar- 
os) =  bearing.] 

Fal(eobot.  :  A  genus  of  Fossil  Ferns  from  the 
Lower  Oolite  of  Yorkshire.  Known  British 
species  two. 

t^m'-pan-iim,  s.  [Lat.,  from  Gr.  TV/jLiravov 
{tumpanon)  ^=  a.  di-um,  a  roller,  area  of  a  pedi- 
ment, panel  of  a  door,  from  Tvnavov  (iupanon) 
=  a  drum,  from  Tunro}  {tupto)  =  to  strike.} 

L  Ord.  Lang.  :  A  drum,  a  framework 
covered  with  some  tense  material. 

II.  Technically : 

1.  Anat. :  The  drum,  middle  ear,  or  middle 
chamber  of  the  ear;  a  narrow,  irregular 
cavity  in  the  substance  of  the  tempocal  bone, 
placed  between  the  inner  end  of  the  external 
auditory  canal  and  tlie  labyrinth.  Its  roof 
is  formed  by  a  thin  plate  of  bone  situated  on 
the  upper  surface  of  the  petrous  bone,  its 
floor  is  a  narrow  space,  its  outer  wall  is 
formed  mainly  by  a  thin,  semi  transparent 
membrane — the  membrana  tympani — which 
closes  the  inner  end  of  the  external  auditory 
meatus  ;  its  inner  wall  is  uneven,  its  anterior 
extremity  is  narrowed  by  the  gradual  descent 
of  the  ronf,  and  is  continued  into  the  Eusta- 
chian orifice,  and  its  posterior  one  has  at  its 
upper  part  a  large,  and  several  small  openings 
leading  into  the  mastoid  cells.  The  tympan- 
um receives  the  atmospheric  air  from  the 
pharynx  through  the  Eustachian  tube,  and 
contains  a  chain  of  small  bttnes  by  means  of 
which  the  vibrations  communicated  from  with- 
out to  the  membrana  tympani  are  in  part  con- 
veyed across  the  cavity  to  the  sentient  part 
of  the  internal  ear.    (Quain.) 

2.  Architecture : 

(1)  The  triangular  panel  of  the  fastigium 
or  pediment  of  any  building,  comprehended  be- 
tween its  corona  and  that  of  the  entablature. 


tympanum. 
(Prom  Doorway,  Easendine.) 

(2)  The  space  between  the  top  of  a  door 
and  the  arch  enclosing  it. 

(3)  The  die  of  a  pediment. 

(4)  The  panel  of  a  door. 

3.  Bot. :  The  same  as  Epiphragm  (q.v.). 

4.  Hydraul.  Engin.  :  An  ancient  form  of 
wheel  for  elevating  water.  Its  original  form 
was  like  that  of  a  drum,  whence  its  name.  It 
was  a  cylinder  with  radial  partitions  and  small 
openings  in  the  periphery,  which  admitted  a 
certain  quantity  of  water  into  the  chambers 
thus  formed  as  those  portions  of  the  peii- 
phery  came  in  turn  to  be  submerged.  As  the 
wheel  revolved,  such  portions  of  water  were 


carried  up  and  flowed  along  the  partition 
toward  the  axis  around  which  the  water  was 
discharged,  being  elevated  to  a  height  nearly 
equal  to  the  radius  of  the  wheel.  The  wheel 
was  driven  by  floats  on  the  periphery  or  side 
of  the  wheel,  or  by  means  of  animal  or  manual 
power,  and  had  several  modifications. 

5.  Mach. :  A  kind  of  hollow  tread-wheel, 
wherein  two  or  more  persons  walk,  in  order 
to  turn  it,  and  thus  give  motion  to  a  machine. 

6.  Muaie :  A  hand-drum  or  tambourine,  but 
covered  with  parchment,  back  and  front.  It 
was  used  in  conjunction  with  various  kinds 
of  harps,  lyres,  and  pipes,  cymbals  of  metal, 
the  straight  brass  trumpet  and  curved  brass 
horn,  the  castanets  of  wood  and  metal. 

"  Ireland  [saith  one^  uses  the  harp  and  pipe,  which 
he  calls  tympanum."— Drayton  :  Poly-Olbion,  a.  6. 

tym'-pan-y,  *  tym-pan-ie.  s.    [Fr.  tym- 
panic,  from    Gr.   TUian-awas   [tumpanias)  =■  a 
kind  of  dropsy  in  which  the  belly  is  stretched 
tight  like  a  drum.] 
1.  Lit.  :  The  same  as  Tympanites  (q.v.). 
"  So  that  as  in  a  tympany  their  very  greatness  was 
their  disease."— /VHur;  Worthies;  Cam,bridge8hlre. 

*  2.  Fig. :  Inflation,  conceit,  bombast,  tur- 
gidity. 

"  In  the  first  leaf  of  my  defence,  I  fore-told  yon  so 
much  ;  iis  Hndiiig  nothing  in  that  swollen  bulk,  but  a 
meer  unsoiuid  tympanie,  insten^  of  a  truly  solid  con- 
ception."—fip.  Hall:  A  Short  Answer.    (Pref.) 

Tyu-dar'-i-dsB,  s.  pi.  [Lat.  =  the  sons  of 
Tyndams ;  Gr.  TvvBdpeo<;  {Tundareos),  *  Tuc- 
Sapos  {Tundaros).     See  def.] 

1.  Class.  Mythol.  :  Castor  and  Pollux,  the 
sons  of  Tyndarus,  king  of  Lacedamon  and 
husband  of  Leda. 

2.  Meteor:  One  of  the  names  given  to  two 
meteors  or  balls  adhering  to  the  rigging  of  a 
ship  during  certain  states  of  the  weather. 
More  generally  called  Castor  and  Pollux. 


*  tyne,  v.t.    [Tine,  v.] 

*  tyne  (1),  s.    [Tine,  s.1 


*  tyne  (2),  s.    [Teen,]    Anxiety,  pain,  sorrow. 

*  ty'-n^,  a.    [Tiny.] 

'  typ'-al,  a.  [^ng.  typ{e) ; -al.']  Of  or  pertain- 
ing to"  a  type ;  constituting  or  serving  as  a 
type  ;  typical. 

type,  *tipe,  s.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  typum^  accus. 
of  typus  =  a  tigure,  an  image,  a  type,  from  Gr. 
TUTTo?  {tupos)  =  a  blow,  a  mark,  a  figure,  a 
type,  a  character  of  a  disease,  from  niTrrw 
{tupto)  =  to  strike,  to  beat ;  Sp.  &  Ital.  Hpo.] 
I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Distinguishing  mark  or  stamp ;  sign, 
emblem,  characteristic. 

"  Thy  father  bears  the  ti/pe  of  king  of  Naples," 
Shakesp. :  8  Henry  VI.,  i.  4. 

2.  An  allegorical  or  symbolical  representa- 
tion of  some  object  (called  the  antitype) ;  a 
symbol,  a  sign,  an  emblem.    [II.  6.] 

"  Informing  them  by  tyjyes 
And  shadows  of  that  destined  seed  to  bruise 
The  serpent,  by  what  means  be  shall  achieve 
Mankinds  deliverance."        Milton  :  P.  L.,  xiL  232. 

3.  An  example  or  specimen  of  any  class 
which  is  considered  as  eminently  possessing 
or  exhibiting  the  properties  or  character  of 
the  class  ;  the  ideal  representation  of  a  group 
combining  its  essential  characteristics ;  a 
general  form  or  structure  pervading  a  number 
of  individuals.  (Used  especially  in  natural 
science.) 

4.  In  the  same  sense  as  IL  5. 

"  He  who  wishes  to  trace  the  art  in  its  gradual  pro- 
gress, from  the  wooden  and  immoveable  letter  to  the 
moveable  and  metal  type,  and  to  the  completion  of 
the  whole  contrivance,  will  receive  satisfactory  infor- 
mation from  the  annals  of  the  elaborate  Mattaire," — 
Knox  :  Esxay  135. 

II.  Technically: 
1.  Art: 

(1)  The  original  conception  in  art  which 
becomes  the  subject  of  a  copy. 

(2)  The  design  on  the  face  of  a  medal  or 
coin. 


(1)  A  common  plan  to  which  certain  groups 
of  animals  conform ;  hence,  often  used  as 
equivalent  to  sub-kingdom,  or  the  first  great 
division  of  a  snb-kingdqm.  To  Lamarck  is 
due  the  credit  of  a  great  advance  in  general 
morphology,  by  pointing  out  that  mammals, 
birds,  reptiles,  and  fishes  possess  one  essen- 
tial in  common — a  spiral  column  interposed 
between  a  cerebro-spinal  and  a  visceral  cavity. 


which  is  absent  in  all  other  animala.  Hence, 
he  classed  the  former  as  Vertebrata  and  the 
latter  as  Invei-tebrata,  The  labours  of  othet 
naturalists  soon  established  the  fkct  that  the 
Invertebrata  did  not  conform  to  one  common 
plan  or  type ;  and  in  1795  Ciivier  showed  that 
at  fewest  three  morphological  types,  as  dis- 
tinct from  each  other  as  they  are  from  tlie 
Vertebrata,  existed  among  the  Invertebrata: 
MoUusca,  Articulata,  and  Hadiata,  Von  Baer, 
some  years  later,  came  to  the  same  conclusion 
on  embryological  grounds.     [Zoology.] 

"Even  the  hiatus  between  the  Vei'tabrata  and  the 
Invertebrata  is  partly,  if  not  wholly,  bridged  over; 
and  though  among  the  Invertebrata  there  is  no  diffl* 
culty  in  dutinguisnlng  the  more  completely  differen- 
tiated ropresentativea  of  such  types  or  common  plans 
as  those  of  the  Authropoda,  the  Annelida,  the  Mol- 
lusca,  the  Tuiiicata,  the  Scliinodermata,  the  Co9len- 
tenita,  and  the  Porifera,  yet  every  year  brings  forth 
fresh  evidence  to  the  etfect  that  Juat  as  the  plan  of 
the  plant  is  not  absolutely  distinct  from  that  of  the 
animal,  so  that  of  the  Vertehrate  has  its  .points  of 
community  with  certain  of  the  Invertebrates ;  that 
the  Ai-thropod,  the  MoHuak,  and  the  Echinoderm 
plans  are  united  by  that  of  the  lower  worms,  and  that 
the  plan  of  the  TSvtter  is  separated  by  no  very  grent 
differences  from  that  of  the  Coelenterate  and  that  of 
the  Sponge."— Suxley :  Anat.  Invert.  AniTn.,  pp.  49,  60. 

(2)  A  typical  representative.  (Applied  to 
an  individual,  a  species,  a  genus,  a  sub- 
family, or  a  family  having  the  characteristics 
of  the  group  under  which  it  is  immediately 
comprised. 

"The  type  of  a  genus  should  be  the  species  whitfh 
best  exhibits  the  characters  of  the  group,  nut  It  is  nut 
always  easy  to  follow  out  this  rule ;  and  consequently 
the  first  on  the  list  is  often  put  forward  aa  the  type." 
—  Woodward :  Mollusca  (ed.  Tate),  p.  49. 
3.  Chem. :  The  type-theory  assigns  the  con- 
stitution   of  compounds    to  certain    simple 
bodies  such  as  hydrogen,  water,   ammonia, 
and  marsh  gas,  CH4,  and  proceeds  on  the 
assumption  that  the  hydrogen  of  the  type 
substance  is  replaced  by  the  element  or  com- 
pound radical  entering  into  combination  with 
it.    In  this  view  the  alcohols  may  be  regarded 

as  belonging  to  the  water  type,  ^  i  *-*»  ^""^  **^ 
be  formed  by  the  substitution  of  H  in  ij  j-  O 
by  the  alcohol  radical— e.g'.,  ethylic  alcohol  is 
represented  as  CajT^  [  0.    In  like  manner  the 

whole  series  of  amines  and  amides  may  be 
referred  to  the  ammonia  type,  in  which  one 
or  more  atoms  of  H  are  replaced  by  radicals. 
Triethyl  amine  may  thus  be  regarded  as  being 
ammonia,  in  which  all  tlie  hydrogen  is  replaced 

C2H5) 
by  ethyl  =  C2Hg  >  N.  Oxamide  again  is  shown 

C2H5) 
with  a  divalent  radical  replacing  two  atoms 
of  hydrogen  in  a  double  molecule  of  animonia- 
oxamide  =  ^^    \  Ng.    The  type-theory  was 

systematized  by  Gerhardt  some  year.s  ago, 
but  it  is  now  largely  superseded  by  tlie  use 
of  formulst  representing  a  more  accurate  ac- 
quaintance with  the  internal  constitution  of 
chemical  compounds. 

4.  Pathol. :  The  order  in  which  the  symp- 
toms of  a  disease  succeed  each  other.  The  type 
may  be  continued,  intermittent,  or  remittent. 

5.  Printing : 

(1)  A  parallelopipedon  or  square  prism  with 
a  raised  letter  on  the  upper  end,  used  in  print- 
ing.   [Printing.] 

(2)  Types  collectively ;  the  quantity  of 
types  used  in  printing.  Types  must  be  of  a 
uniform  height,  and  perfectly  true  in  their 
angles,  otherwise  they  could  not  be  locked  up 
in  a  forme  (q.v.).  The  parts  of  a  type  ai-e 
known  as  body,  face,  shoulder,  nick,  groove, 
and  feet.  The  tine  lines  at  the  top  and  bottnm 
of  a  letter  are  called  serifs;  the  parts  of  the 
face  of  some  letters,  such  as  j  and  fc,  which 
project  over  the  body,  are  called  kei ns.  Type 
is  distinguished  by  names  indicating  the  size 
of  the  body  and  the  consequent  number  which 
will  go  in  a  given  space ;  by  the  different  sizes 
or  styles  of  face  on  a  given  body ;  by  tlie  case, 
as  upper  or  lower,  caps  or  small  lettei- ;  by 
peculiar  style  or  ornamental  characteristic. 

(a)  As  to  size:  Semi-nonpareil,  brilliant, 
gem,  diamond,  pearl,  ruby,  nonpareil,  emeiald, 
minion,  brevier,  bourgeoise,  long  primer,  small 
pica,  pica,  English,  great  primer,  canon,  &c. 
[See  these  words.] 

(6)  As  to  face  :  Full,  heavy  or  fat,  light, 
condensed,  elongated,  compressed. 

(c)  As  to  case :  Caps  or  upper  case ;  small 
letters,  or  lower  case. 

{d)  As  to  style  :  Roman,  Italic,  black  letter, 
script,  German  text,  Gothic,  antique,  hru^ 
serif,  old  style,  hair  line,  &c. 


f^te,  f^t,  ^re,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;   tpc,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  thSre;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  p5t» 
or,  wore,  wqU;  work,  who,  son;  mate,  cub,  ciire,  ijnite,  cur,  rule,  full;  try,  Syrian.    £e,  oe  =  e;  ey  =  a;  qu  =  kw« 
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A  fount  or  font  is  a  complete  assortment  of 
any  given  Icind  of  type,  the  number  of  each 
letter  being  in  proportion  to  the  frequence  of 
Its  occurrence  in  printed  matter,  thus : 


a    . 

.    9,000 

h   . 

.    6,000 

0     . 

.    8,000 

U     . 

.    4,500 

.    9,000 

P    . 

.     2,400 

V    . 

.    1,500 

c    . 

.    4,000 

t: 

.        500 

600 

w    . 

.    2,fi00 

d  . 

.    6,000 

800 

r    . 

.     7,000 

3C      . 

.        500 

e   1 

.  14,000 

.     6.000 

« 

.     8,000 

.    2,500 

t    . 

.    3,000 

m  . 

.     8,000 

t 

.  10,000 

Z 

.       300 

g   ■ 

.    2,000 

n    . 

.     8,000 

A  complete  fount  of  type,  including  reman 
and  italic,  with  capitals,  figures,  points,  aud 
signs,  consists  of  226  different  characters. 

6.  Theol. :  An  object,  office,  institution,  in- 
dividual, or  action  by  which  Christ,  his  life, 
death,  atoning  sacrifice,  was  prefigured.  [Ty- 
pology.] 

%  For  the  difference  between  type  and  figure 
see  Figure. 

IT  In  type :  Set  up,  ready  for  printing ; 
having  all  the  types  duly  arranged  so  that  an 
impression  can  be  taken  when  desired. 

type-block,  s.  A  block  having  upon  it 
raised  figures  representing  letters  or  numbers. 

type-casting,  s.  The  same  as  Type- 
founding  (q.  v.). 

type-casting  and  setting  machine, 

s.  One  which  makes  its  type  from  matrices, 
and  sets  them  in  a  row,  or  in  galley,  as  the 
letter-keys  of  the  machine  are  manipulated  in 
the  order  of  the  copy. 

type-composing  machine,  s.  [Type- 
setting MACHINE.] 

type-dressing  machine,  s.  A  machine 
forming  a  substitute  for  the  usual  mode, 
which  is  to  rub  the  type  by  hand  upon  the 
plane  surface  of  a  stone,  using  as  an  auxiliary 
a  scraper  or  file. 

type-fonnder,  s.  One  who  casts  or 
manufactures  types. 

type-founding,  s.  Theact,  ai-t,  or  prac- 
tice of  casting  or  manufacturing  movable 
metallic  types  for  use  by  printers. 

type-foundry,  type-foundery,  s.   A 

place  where  types  are  manufactured. 

type-gauge,  s.  A  stick  or  rule  baling 
upon  its  sides  or  edges  the  measure  of  the 
various  sizes  of  type,  so  as  to  readily  indii^ate 
the  number  of  lines  by  laying  it  alongside  a 
column  of  matter  or  proof,  or  the  ems  in  a 
line  by  placing  it  along  the  line. 

type-high,  a.  Of  the  height  or  length 
of  printed  type  =  ^  of  an  inch. 

type-metal,  s.  A  white  alloy  for  casting 
type,  composed  of  lead,  antimony,  and  tin. 
Large  type  has  the  largest  proportion  of  lead  ; 
small  type  has  more  antimony  to  render  it 
harder  and  enable  it  to  resist  wear.  Type  is 
sometimes  faced  with  copper  or  with  nickel, 
to  render  it  more  durable.  The  nickel  has  the 
additional  advantage  of  not  acting  on  or  being 
affected  by  the  chemicals  in  the  ink. 

"Tppe-melal  [ia]  the  alloy  of  lead  and  antimouy  used 
In  casting  prinler'a  typea,  the  usual  proportions  being 
one  part  of  antimony  to  three  of  lead,  but  a  superior 
and  tiarderkind  of  type  is  aometiines  made  by  alloy- 
ing two  parts  of  lead  with  one  of  antimony  aud  one  of 
tin.  Both  these  alloys  take  a  sharp  impression  from 
the  Tiiould  or  rantrix,  owing  to  their  expansion  on 
■olidiAt-ation,  and  they  ai-e  hard  enough  to  stand  the 
work  of  the  press,  without  being  brittle  or  liable  to 
fracture."— Brande  A  Cox. 

type-setter,  5. 

1.  One  who  sets  up  type  ;  a  compositor. 

2.  A  type-setting  or  composing  machine 
(q.v.). 

type-setting,  s.  The  act  or  process  of 
setting  up  or  arranging  types  in  the  com- 
posing-stick, ready  to  be  printed  from. 

Type-setting  ttiachiTie :  A  composing-machine 
for  type.  There  are  several  varieties  of 
machines  for  this  purpose.  Ordinarily,  they 
have  separate  grooves,  receptacles,  or  galleys 
for  each  sort,  and  the  mechanical  arrange- 
ment is  such  that  on  touching  a  key,  ar- 
ranged with  others  like  the  key-board  of  a 
piano,  the  end  type  of  a  row  is  displaced,  and 
is  conducted  in  a  channel  or  by  a  tape  to  a 
composing-stick,  where  the  types  are  arranged 
in  regular  order  in  a  line  of  indefinite  length, 
and  from  whence  they  are  removed  in  succes- 
sive portions  to  a  justifying-stick,  in  which 
they  are  spaced  out  to  the  proper  length  of 
line  required. 

Type-setting  telegraph:  A  form  of  telegraph 
in  which  the  message  at  the  receiving  end  is 


set  up  in  type.  The  title  is  also  held  to 
mean,  but  does  not  correctly  define,  tlie  in- 
strument in  which  certain  letters  are  made 
to  deliver  an  impression  in  consecution,  and 
so  spell  out  the  message. 

type-wheel,  s.  A  disk  having  raised 
letters  on  its  periphery,  employed  for  printing 
or  stamping,  and  in  some  foniis  of  telegraph. 

type-writer,  s. 

1.  A  mechanical  contrivance  for  super- 
seding the  use  of  the  pen,  and  by  which 
letters  are  produced  by  the  impression  of 
inked  types.  Type -writers  are  of  various 
kinds,  but  all  are  furnished  with  (1)  a  move- 
ment for  bringing  the  type  to  a  common 
printing  point ;  (2)  a  contrivance  for  inking 
the  type  ;  (3)  a  movement  for  impressing  the 
type  on  the  paper ;  and  (4)  a  contrivance  for 
spacing  words  and  lines.  The  type-writers 
ordinarily  in  use  are  about  the  size  of  a 
sewing-machine,  and  are  worked  by  means  of 
keys,  each  communicating  with  a  lever  ter- 
minating in  a  sort  of  transverse  bar  or  crutch 
head  which  carries  a  type  on  each  extremity. 
By  means  of  two  keys  at  opposite  ends  of  the 
board  the  paper  carrier  is  moved  backwards 
or  forwards,  so  that  in  one  position  it  receives 
a  blow  from  one  end  of  the  transverse  bar, 
and  in  the  other  position  from  the  second  end. 
In  an  older  and  simpler  form  of  type-wiiter 
each  key  governs  a  lever  furnished  with  a 
single  character,  instead  of  one  at  each  end. 
The  types  are  inked  by  metins  of  an  inking- 
ribbon,  placed  directly  oyer  the  point  where 
all  the  types  strike  the  paper ;  it  is  made  to 
move  a  slight  distance  every  time  a  key  is 
struck,  so  that  every  type  touches  it  in  a 
fresh  place.  The  work  produced  by  a  type- 
writer is  as  legible  and  nearly  as  unifoi'in  as 
ordinary  printing,  and  the  average  speed  of  a 
gooJ  operator  is  from  fifty  to  seventy  words  a 
minute. 

"  For  the  cop5;ing  of  plays,  parts,  and  prompt-books, 
the  tifpe-writer  is  now  fast  superseding  tlie  p6u  of  the 
old  dramatic  copyist."— /J (H7^  News,  feb.  7,  1887. 

2.  A  person  who  uses  or  operates  a  type- 
writing machine. 

'  "Women  seem,  as  a  rule,  she  tells  us,  to  make  less 
efficient  telejfraphers  and  type-setters  than  men;  but 
they  hold  tbeir  own  with  them  as  atenographers.and 


type-writing,  s.  &  a. 

A,  As  siihst.  :  The  act  or  art  of  producing 
letters  and  words  with  a  type-writer ;  tlie 
work  done  with  a  type-writer. 

"  All  kinds  of  docuiaents  copied  in  type-vtrlting- 
Good  type-writing  ia  easy  to  read." — Notea  &  <lueries, 
Nov.  19,  1887.     (Advt.) 

B,  As  adj.  :  Of,  belonging  to,  or  produced 
by  means  of  a  type-writer  (q.v.), 

"  This  Mud  of  work  will  be  especially  cultivated  in 
association  with  other  branches  of  the  type-writing 
axt."—DaUy  Newi,  Feb.  7,  1887. 

type-written,  a.  Produced  or  copied 
by  means  of  a  type-writer  (q.v.). 

"  statements  of  claim  type-written  In  beat  atyle." 
AthenoBiim,  Dec.  3.,  1887.    (Advt.) 

*type,  v.t.     [Type,  s.] 

1.  To  exhibit  or  represent  by  a  type  or 
symbol  beforehand  ;  to  prefigure. 

"  He  ratified  ceremonial  and  positive  laws,  in  respect 
of  their  spiritual  use  and  signification,  and  by  f  ulfllliug 
all  things  typed  aud  prefigured  hy  them." — White. 

2.  To  exhibit  an  example  or  copy  of;  to 
represent,  to  typify. 

3.  To  reproduce  by  means  of  a  type-writer 
(q.v.). 

"  M3S.  carefully  typr.d  by  experienced  copyists  at 
16d.  per  1,000  words."— ii'ofes  A  i^aeriet,  Oct.  30,  1B86. 
(Advt.). 

t  typh,  a.    [Typhus.]    (See  compound.) 

t  typh-fever,  s. 

Pathol. :  A  term  proposed  by  Dr.  T.  K. 
Chambers  for  any  variety  of  typhus-fever  (q.  v.). 

t  typh-poison,  *.    [Typhine.] 

ty'-pha,  s.     [Lat.  typha ',  Gr.  tv</)t)  (tuphe)  =  a 
cat's  tail.    See  def.] 

Bot. :  Reedmace,  Cat's  tail,  or  Bulrush. 
Spikes  cylindrical,  perianth  consisting  only 
of  hairs,  stamens  monadelphous,  anthers 
somewhat  wedge  -  shaped,  ovaries  stalked, 
fruit  minute,  seed  cylindrical,  testa  striate. 
Known  species  six  or  eight,  from  temperate 
and  tropical  countries.  One  of  these,  Typha 
latifoHa,  known  popularly  by  the  titles  above 
given,  is  a  common  plant  in  the  United  States, 
being  found  in  muddy  pools  and  ditches,  aud  in 
the  shallow  edges  of  streams.    It  is  a  smooth- 


stemmed,  tall  plant  with  spikes  six  to  ten 
inches  long,  composed  of  slender,  downy 
flowers,  packed  solid.  The  leaves  are  sword- 
shaped  and  erect.  The  plant  is  from  three  to 
six  feet  high.  This  species  occui-s  also  in  Europe 
aud  is  widely  spread  over  tlie  world,  as  is  also  a 
smaller  speciea,  T.  angustifolia.  In  India  the 
typhas  are  used  for  mat-making  and  stuffing 
chairs,  and  tho  fibre  of  T.  migusli/olia  has  been 
tried  successfully  for  paper-manufacture.  Ele- 
phants are"  fond  of  au  Indian  species,  T.  ele- 
phantina,  whence  the  name,  and  its  roots  bind 
the  soil.  In  Europe  the  pollen  of  the  Typhas 
is  sometimes  used  like  that  of  Lycopodiuin  in 
the  manufacture  of  fireworks.  Mixed  with 
water  it  forms  a  kind  of  bread  eaten  in  Scinde, 
Western  Australia,  and  New  Zealand.  Tha 
rhizomes  abound  in  starch,  and  are  used  in 
Kashmir  as  food.  They  are  somewhat  astrin- 
gent and  diuretic,  and  are  given  in  Eastern 
Asia  in  dysentery,  gonorrhoea,  and  the 
measles.  The  down  of  the  ripe  fruit  has 
been  applied  in  India,  like  medicated  cotton- 
wool, to  ulcers  and  wounds. 

ty  -  pha,' -  ^G r  SQf  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  typh(a); 
Lat.  fem.  pi,  adj.  suff,  -acece,] 

Bot. :  Typhads  or  Bulru-sbes  ;  an  order  of 
Endogens,  alliance  Aiales,  Herbaceous  plants 
growing  in  marshes  or  ditches.  Rootstock 
creeping,  stem  without  noiles,  leaves  ligid, 
ensiforin,  with  parallel  veins,  spathe  none. 
Flowers  in  cylindrical  spikes  or  heads,  monoe- 
cious, the  males  uppermost;  sepals  reduced 
to  three  or  more  scales,  or  even  to  a  bundle 
of  hairs  ;  corolla  none.  Males  :  slamens  three 
or  six;  filaments  long,  sometimes  nionadeljih- 
ous.  Females  :  styles  short;  stigmas  simple; 
ovary  one-  rarely  two-celled  ;  truit  dry,  in- 
dehiscent,  one-celled,  one-seeded,  made  an- 
gular by  mutual  pressure.  They  are  found 
chiefly  in  the  northern  hemisphere  and  the 
temperate  parts.  Known  genera  two,  Typha 
and  Sparganium  (q.v.),  species  thiiteen  (Lind- 
ley),  twelve  (Sir  J.  Hooker). 

ty'-phS,d,  s,     [Lat,  typMa) ;  Eng.  suff.  -ad.] 
Bot.  (PL)  :  The  Typhaceae.    (Lindley.) 

typh'-i-a,  s.    [Typhus.] 

Pathol.  :  Typlioid  fever  (q.v.). 

t3?ph'-ine,  s.     [Eng.  typh(us);  -inc.] 

Med. :  A  term  proposed  by  Dr.  William  Farr 
for  the  special  zymotic  principle  by  which  he 
considered  typhus  fever  was  propagated. 

ty-phin'-i-a,  s.     [Mod.  Lat,,  from   typhus 
(q.v.)J.        ■ 
Pathol. :  Relapsing  fever. 

*  typh' -is,  s.     [Gr.  Tvfjios  (tujihos)  =  smoke,] 

Zool.  &  Palceont. :  A  genus  of  Muricidse,  with 
nine  species,  from  the  Mediterranean,  West 
Africa,  Cape,  India,  and  Western  America,  to 
a  depth  of  fifty  fathoms.  Shell  like  Murex, 
but  with  tubular  spines  between  the  varices, 
of  which  the  last  is  open,  and  occupied  by 
the  excurrent  canal.  Fossil  species  eight, 
from  the  Eocene  onward. 

tj^ph-lich'-thjirs,  s.  [Gr,  Tv^Aos  (tuphlos)  = 
blind,  and  lx&v<;  (ichthus)^=  a  fish.] 

Ichthy.  :  A  name  given  to  those  individuals 
of  the  genus  Amblyopsis  (q.v.),  in  which  th< 
ventral  fins  are  absent. 

typh-li'-na,  s.    [Typhline.] 

Zool. :  A  genus  of  Typhlopidfe,  with  one 
species,  Typhlina  llneata,  fiom  Java,  Sumatra, 
and  Penang.  Snout  covered  with  large  shields ; 
lower  jaw  without  teeth. 

typh-li'-ne,  s.  [Gr.  tu0Aii/ijs  6<^i<;  (tuphUncs 
ophis)  =  &  kind  of  snake,  resembling  the 
blind  worm,] 

Zool. :  A  genus  of  Typhlopidse,  with  one 
species,  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

t^ph-li'-tis,  s.  [Gr.  TO  TV(/iA(6i')  (to  tuphl(on) 
=  the  CEecum  ;  suff.  -itis.] 

Pathol. :  Inflammation  of  the  csecum,  with 
pain  and  tenderness  in  the  right  iliac  fossa, 
constipation,  sometimes  going  on  to  perfora- 
tion, producing  perityphlitis. 

typh'-lo-nus,  s.  [Gr.  tu<}i\6^  (tuphlos)  = 
blind,  aud  oi^os  (o?ios)=:a  sea-fish  mentioned 
by  Aristotle.] 

Ichthy. :  A  genus  of  Ophidiida.  Head  large, 
compressed,  most  of  the  bones  carliiagiMoiis  ; 
eye  not  visible  externally ;  scales  thin,  small, 


bSil,  b6^ ;  poilt,  j<$^l ;  cat,  9ell,  chorus,  9hin,  hench ;  go,  gem ;  thin,  this ;  sin, 
-cian,  -tian  =^haB.    -tion,  -sion  =  3hun;  -(ion,  -sion  =  zhuu.    -clous,  -tious. 


as ;  expect,  j\  enophon,  eitist.    ph  =  £ 
-sious  =  shiis.    -biLe,  -die,  &.c.  =  bol,  del. 
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deciduous ;  viHiform  teeth  In  jaws,  on  vomer 
and  palatine  'bones.  A  *loep-sea  fish,  of  which 
only  two  specimens  are  known,  from  a  depth 
of  more  than  2,000  fathoms  in  the  Western 
Pacific 

"  typh-loph-th^r-me§i,  s.pl.  [Mod.  Lat., 
from  Gr.  tt;«|)A,65  (tupklos)  =hlind,  and  b^daX- 
^ds  {ophtlialmcs)  =  the  eye.] 

Zool. ;  An  old  group  of  Scincidse,  with  two 
genera,  Dibamus  and  Typhline  (q.v.)-  Tliey 
are  now  more  generally  ranged  under  Typh- 
lopidaj  (q.v.). 

typh-lop'-i-das,  *typli-l6ps'-i-dse,  s.pl. 
[Mod.  Lat.  typhlops;  Lat.  fem.  pi.  adj.  suflT. 
-idee.] 

Zool. :  Blind  Burrowing  Snakes ;  a  family 
of  Innocuous  Snakes,  in  some  classifications 
elevated  to  a  sub-order,  with  two  groups, 
Catodontes  (having  teeth  only  in  the  lower 
jaw)  and  Epanodontes  (with  teeth  only  in 
the  upper  jaw).  There  are  four  genera,  with 
seventy  species,  disti-ibuted  in  tropical  and 
sub-tropical  regions.  Body  long,  cylindrical, 
vermiform,  and  rigid ;  vestiges  of  hind- 
limbs  present  in  the  shape  of  rod-like  bones  ; 
eyes  present,  but  small,  and  covered  by  the 
more  or  less  transparent  ocular  and  pre- 
ocular  shields ;  scales  smooth,  imbricated  alike 
on  back  and  belly.  This  family  contains 
forms  which  are  most  remote  from  the  true 
Ophidian  type,  and  which,  in  older  classifica- 
tions, formed  the  group  Typhlophthalmes 
(q.v.).  They  live  under  ground,  their  rigid 
body  and  short  curved  tail  being  adapted  for 
burrowing.  After  rain  they  occasionally  ap- 
pear above  ground,  and  then  they  ai-e  very 
agile  in  their  serpentine  movements.  The 
eye,  which  is  scarcely  visible  in  many  species, 
can  give  to  them  only  a  vague  and  indistinct 
perception  of  light.  They  are  oviparous,  and 
feed  on  worms  and  small  insects.  The  tongue 
is  forked,  and,  as  in  other  snakes,  frequently 
exserted. 

t:yph'-l6ps,  5.  [Gr.  TTH^Ads  (tuphlos)  —  blind, 
and  o^lf  {op>)  =  the  eye.] 

Zool.:  The  typical  genns  of  Typhlopidaa 
(q.v.),  with  over  sixty  species,  having  approxi- 
mately the  i-ange  of  the  family.  Botly  long, 
slender,  cylindrical ;  head  depressed,  rounded  ; 
tail  short,  rounded  at  the  e«tremity,  and 
armed  with  a  spine  ;  scales  small. 

t^Ii-ld-Sfin'-ciis,  s.  [Gr.  tv^Aos  (tuphlos) 
=  blind,  and  Mod.  Lat.  scincus  (q.v.).] 

Zool. :  A  genus  of  Acontiadte,  with  one 
species  from  Ternate.  It  is  closely  akiu  to 
Acontia  (q.v.). 

ty'-plLoid,  a.  [Gr.  T(i0os  (tuphos)  =  smffke, 
cloud,  stupor,  arising  from  fever ;  eZfio?  (eidos) 
=  resemblance.]  [Typhus.]  Of,  pertaining 
to,  or  resembling  typhus  (q.v.). 

Tf  Often  used  substantively  =  Typhoid- 
fever  (q.v.). 

typhoid-fever,  s. 

Palliol.  :  A  kind  of  continued  fever  which 
la  known  by  many  names.  It  was  called 
"typhoid"  and  "abdominal  typhus"  from 
its  supposed  resemblance  to  typhus  or  gaol 
fever.  It  is  often  known  as  '*  low  fever  "  and 
"slow  fever,"  from  its  duration  ;  and  as 
"autumnal"  or  "  fall"  fever,  from  the  time  of 
the  year  at  which  it  is  most  prevalent.  The 
term  "enteric  fever"  was  applied  to  it  from 
the  fact  tiiat  the  intestines  are  always  attacked 
in  this  disorder;  but  "gastric  fever"  is  a  mis- 
nomer, for  there  is  never  any  organic  disease 
of  the  stomach.  Typhoid  fever  results  from 
the  introduction  of  a  specific  poison  into  the 
system,  and  is  said  to  be  due  to  the  develop- 
ment of  a  specific  bacillus.  It  is  not  con- 
tagious, and  the  poison  appears  to  be  com- 
municable only  from  the  discharges.  The 
diffusion  of  the  di.sease  is  generally  due  to  the 
excrement  of  some  patient  finding  its  way 
into  the  drains,  and  thence  into  wells,  or 
into  streams  or  rivers,  the  water  of  which 
is  used  for  diinking  purposes.  Hence  it  is  of 
the  higliest  importance  that  the  excreta  of 
patients  sufTering  from  typhoid  should  be 
thoroughly  disinfected,  and,  if  possible,  buried 
at  some  distance  fiom  any  dwelling-house ; 
but,  as  in  large  towns  this  latter  precaution 
is  impossible,  disinfectants  must  be  liberally 
used.  In  places  where  the  supply  of  water  is 
from  wells,  all  drinking-water  siiould  be  boiled, 
and  it  is  a  wise  precaution  during  an  epidemic 
to  have  the  milk  scalded,  as  the  prevalence  of 
typhoid  in  London  in  1873  was  clearly  traced 


to  the  contamination  of  the  milk  by  the 
excreta  of  a  man  who  had  died  of  typhoid  on 
a  milk-farm.  The  period  of  incubation  usually 
extends  over  two  weeks,  being  preceded  by  loss 
of  appetite,  languor,  headache,  dizziness,  and 
bleeding  from  the  nose  in  many  cases.  From 
the  tenth  to  the  twelfth  day  the  rash  usually 
appears.  It  is  very  slight,  and,  unless  care  is 
taken,  may  be  entirely  overlooked.  The  spots 
are  rose-coloured,  about  the  size  of  a  pin's  head, 
disappearing  on  pressure,  but  reappearing  as 
soon  as  the  pressure  is  removed.  The  patient 
suffers  from  debility  and  diarrhoea,  and  there 
is  dulness  over  the  region  of  the  spleen,  which 
is  enlarged.  The  stools  are  of  a  pea-soup 
colour,  and  the  special  lesion  observed  is  en- 
largement of  and  deposit  in  Beyer's  glands 
and  the  minute  solitary  glands  of  the  smaller, 
and  sometimes  of  the  large  intestine.  Some- 
times the  mental  condition  is  irritable,  with 
illusions  and  hallucinations,  and  patients  speak 
in  a  loud  voice  and  gesticulate  wildly.  In  the 
third  week  the  symptoms  continue  with  un- 
diminished vigour,  and  sometimes  increase  in 
intensity,  with  stupor  to  such  a  degree  that 
great  difficulty  is  experienced  in  rousing  the 
patient.  In  favourable  cases,  in  the  fourth 
week  there  is  a  change  for  the  better;  the 
temperature  falls,  the  symptoms  are  alleviated, 
the  sleep  becomes  more  natural,  the  motions 
firmer  and  less  frequent,  and  the  appetite 
slowly  returns.  After  the  thirtieth  day,  in 
the  majority  of  cases,  no  more  spots  appear, 
the  fever  is  at  an  end,  and  the  patient  passes 
slowly  into  a  stage  of  convalescence.  In 
typhoid  fever  relapses  are  common,  and  dan- 
gerous complications,  especially  of  the  lungs, 
may  ensue.  If  the  ulceration  of  the  intes- 
tines proceeds  so  far  that  they  are  perforated, 
death  almost  invariably  follows,  and  in  all 
cases  the  mortality  is  high.  The  main  chance 
of  recovery  depends  on  careful  nursing,  under 
the  direction  of  a  skilled  medical  man.  The 
chief  treatment  consists  in  reducing  the  tem- 
perature, usually  by  large  doses  of  quinine. 
The  fever  produces  intense  thirst,  and  plenty 
of  fluid  should  be  given.  From  the  ulcerated 
state  of  the  bowels,  solid  food  must  be  strictly 
avoided,  beef-tea,  mutton  broth,  arrowropt, 
milk,  and  eggs  being  the  best  forms  of  nourish- 
ment. Stimulants  are  rarely  needed  in  the 
early  stages  of  the  disease,  but  may  be  used 
with  advantage,  under  medical  direction,  if 
the  heart's  action  is  weak  and  the  pulse  inter- 
mittent.    [Typhus.] 

ty-pho-ma'-ni-a,  s.  [Gr.  tu<^09  {iuphos)  = 
tyiihus,  and  fiavi'a.  (rnania)  =  madness.J 

Fatkol. :  The  low  muttering  delirium  which 
accompanies  typhoid-fever. 

ty-pho'-ni-um.  s.  [Gr.  Tvifxavto^  (tuphonios) 
=  of  or  belonging  to  Typhon,  fatuous.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Dracunculese,  closely  akin 
to  Arum,  but  with  a  single  erect  ovule  in  the 
ovary,  and  a  more  sharply  pointed  spadix. 
The  very  acrid  roots  of  Typhoniuvi,  orixense, 
a  native  of  Eastern  Asia,  are  used  in  India  as 
poultices. 

ty-phoon',  *ty'-ph6n,  s.  [Chin.  tai-fang  = 
great  wind.  The  spelling  has  been  influenced 
by  comparison  with  Gr,  rv^iav  (^uphon)  =  a 
whirlwind.] 

Meteor. :  The  name  given  to  a  type  of  storm 
common  on  the  coast  of  Tonquin  and  China 
as  far  north  as  Ningpo  and  the  south-east 
coast  of  Japan.  Typhoons  resemble  the 
storms  of  Western  Europe  in  their  general 
characteristics,    but    they  are  often  accom- 

fjanied  by  a  high  wave,  which,  advancing  in- 
and,  causes  great  destruction  of  life  and 
property.  Typhoons  occur  from  May  to  No- 
vember, but  are  most  frequent  in  July,  August, 
and  September.    (See  extract.) 

"  The  chief  points  of  difference  between  the  hurri- 
canes and  typhoons  of  the  tropica  and  tlie  cyclones  of 
higher  latitudes  are  these :— Tropical  cyclones  are  of 
smaller  diineusions,  show  steejjer  Darometric  gradients 
and  therefore  stronser  winds,  and  advance  at  a  slower 
rate  over  the  earth's  Burface.  Another  point  of  differ- 
ence is  that  a  large  number  of  the  hurricanes  of  the 
West  Indies  and  the  t/fphoom  of  Eastern  Ama  first 
pursue  a  westerly  course,  which  gradually  becomes 
north-westerly,  and  ou  arriving  at  about  lat.  80°  they 
recurve,  and  thereafter  puraue  a  course  to  north-east- 
wards."—£ncyc.  Srit.  (ed.  9th),  xvL  155. 

ty'-phoiis,  a.  [Typhus.]  Pertaining  or  re- 
lating to  typhus  (q.v,). 

ty'-phus,  5.   [Gr.  TV(^os((wpAM5).]  [Typhoid.] 

Pathol. :  Typhus-fever ;  a  contagious  fever, 

which  occurs  mainly  in  temperate  and  cold 

climates,  and  often  rages  as  an  epidemic.     It 

is  also  known  as  "spotted,"  "epidemic,"  or 


"contagious"  fever,  and  waa  formerly  called 
"camp  or  "gaol"  fever,  from  its  prevalence 
in  camps  and  prisons.  It  is  most  prevalent 
amongst  females  and  young  people,  but  tlia 
highest  rate  of  mortality  from  the  disease 
occurs  amongst  adult  males.  The  contagion 
is  communicated  through  the  air,  and  probably 
proceeds  from  the  breath,  which  has  a  peculiar 
foul  smell.  It  is  not  communicated  from  the 
clothes  or  excreta,  and  consequently,  by  pro- 
perly isolating  the  patient,  the  spread  of  the 
fever  may  be  prevented.  The  period  of  incu- 
bation is  supposed  to  range  from  a  few  hour» 
to  several  days.  The  earliest  symptoms  are 
heaviness  and  listlessness,  with  a  confusion  of 
ideas,  which  afterwards  develops  into  de- 
lirium; an  eruption  of  round,  dark,  reddish- 
brown  spots  then  makes  its  appearance,  the 
temperature  is  high,  the  pulse  very  rapid,  and 
the  patient  suffers  from  extreme  weakness. 
The  condition  of  the  bowels  varies  in  different 
patients,  for  there  may  be  either  diarrhoea  or 
constipation.  The  duration  of  an  uncompli- 
cated case  of  typhus  varies  from  twelve  to- 
twenty-one  days.  The  greatest  danger  is- 
usually  during  the  second  week  of  the  illness,, 
death  seldom  ensuing  before  the  seventh  day. 
The  treatment  of  typhus  consists  in  placing" 
the  patient  under  the  best  possible  hygienic 
conditions,  keeping  up  the  strength  with  beef- 
tea,  mutton-broth,  milk,  eggs,  arrowroot,  &c.» 
and  in  alleviating  the  most  prominent  and 
distressing  symptoms,  such  as  relieving  thirst,, 
by  the  free  administration  of  cooling  drinks,, 
controlling  sleeplessness,  headache,  and  deli- 
rium by  small  doses  of  opium,  keeping  th& 
bowels  open  by  mild  laxatives,  &c.  Stimu- 
lants should  not  be  given  to  children,  and 
many  adults  do  well  without  them,  but 
alcohol  may  be  advantageously  used  in  the 
case  of  old  persons,  or  where  the  patient  haa 
been  accustomed  to  the  free  use  6f  stimulants. 
When  recovery  takes  place,  it  is  generally 
very  rapid,  a  great  change  in  the  condition  of 
the  patient  otten  occurring  m  twenty-foar  or 
forty-eight  hours.  The  ouly  complication  at 
all  common  is  a  form  of  pneumonia. 

typhus-fever,  a.    [Typhus.] 

*  typhus-^lcterodes,  s. 

Pathol.  :  Yellow-fever  (q.v.). 

ttj^'-ic,  *t3^'-Ick,  a.  [Gt.  TvmK6i(tupikos} 
=  typical,  from  tvwos  '(Ttpcs)  =  a  type  (q.v.); 
Lat.  typhous ;  Sp.  &  Ital.  tijtico ;  Fr.  tipique.} 

1.  Typical,  figurative. 

"  So  loudly  and  harmoniously,  together  with  Moses's 
typieh  shadca,  utter  those  words  u(  the  Bapclst'a,  Be- 
hold the  Lamh  of  God  that  taketh  away  the  sins  of 
the  world !  "—Boyle :  Works,  ii.  278, 

2.  Embodying  the  characters  of  a  group. 

"  Here's  Smith  already  swearing  at  my  feet 
That  I'm  the  typic  She." 

£.  ii.  Browning;  Aurora  Leigh,  ix. 

typlc-fever,  s. 

Pathol. :  A  fever  which  conforms  to  a  par- 
ticular type;  a  fever  which  is  regular  in  its 
attacks  as  opposed  to  one  wliich  is  erratic  in 
its  course. 

t;yp'-ic-al,  ».    [Typic] 
I,  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  (Gen.):  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  type ;  hav- 
ing the  nature  of  a  type. 

"  Mathematical  knowledge  was  at  that  tinio  not 
merely  the  typical  example  of  deductive  reasoning."— 
Leslie  Stephen:  English  Thought  in  the  Eighteenth 
Century  (1876).  i.  23. 

2.  Spec. :  Typifying,  figurative,  emblematic, 
prefiguring. 

"  Indeed  the  Mosaic  law  was  intended  for  a  single 
people  only,  who  were  to  be  shut  in,  as  it  were,  from 
the  rest  of  the  world,  by  a  fence  of  legal  rites  and 
typical  ceiemomea."— A CCerburff :  Sei-nions,  vol.  i., 
6er.  4. 

II.  Nat.  Science:  Embodying  the  characters 
of  a  group  :  as,  a  typical  family,  genus,  or 
species. 

typ'-ic-al-lj^,  adv.  [Eng.  lypioaZ;  -ly.]  In  a 
typita.1  manner ;  by  way  of  image,  type,  or 
symbol. 

"[Christl  still  is  flgured,  there  more  ohscurely,  hert 
more  clearly,  but  yet  still  more  typically,  ot  in  flgure." 
— Bp.  Taylor :  Diss,  frortn  Popery,  pt.  ii,,  bk,  li„  5  3, 

t3^p'-ic-al-ness,  s.  [Eng.  typical;  -ness,] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  typical, 

t^p-i-fi-ca'-tion»  s.  [Eng.  typify;  -cation.] 
The  act  of  typifying. 

tKP'-i-fi-er, 

typifies, 


[Eng.  typify ;  -er.]    One  who 


A  modem  typifier,  who  deals  only  in  aimiUtudei 
itiUcea."—Warbitrton  ■   f^jrft*,  xi.  408. 


a.  iiiuiiei  II   ti/i'ijiini 

and  correapandeaceB." 


f^te,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father ;   we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there ;   pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;   go,  pdi- 
or,  wore,  wolf;  work,  who.  son :  muto,  cub,  ciire,  ynite,  cur,  rule,  full ;  try,  Syrian,    se,  ca  =  e ;  ey  =  a ;  qu  =  kw. 


typify— tyrant 
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tfp'-i-fy,  v.t     [Eng.  type;  -fy.] 

1.  To  represent  by  an  image,  emblem,  model, 
or  resemblance. 

"  Oiir  Saviour,  who  waa  tj/pified  by  the  goat  that 
wa*  alalD.  —Brovme  :  Fulgar  Errours,  bk.  if.,  ch.  v, 

2.  To  exemplify,  to  type. 
"That  fact  expresses,  preflgurea.  or  typifies  another 

fact  of  a  higher  and  more  importaut  nature."—  Water- 
land:  Works,  vi.  8. 

ty'-p6,  s.  [See  def.]  A  contraction  of  typo- 
grapher (q.v.) ;  a  compositor. 

*ty'-p6-c6^-m^,  *  ty-po-cos-mie,  s.  [Gr. 
TVTTos  ((Ji270s)=  type,  and  koo-ixos  (kosmos)  = 
the  wo]-Ui.]  A  representation  or  description 
of  the  world. 

"  Some  books  of  typocosmy  are  nothing  but  a  maas 
oi  words  of  all  ai'ta.  to  give  men  couutenauce." — 
Bacon :  Advancement  of  Learning,  bk.  ii. 

ty-pog'-ra-pher,  s.  [Eng.  typograpk{y) ;  -er.] 
A  printer. 

"There  is  a  very  ancient  edition  of  this  work 
[Justiuiau'a  Institutea],  without  date,  place,  or  typo- 
grapher."—Warton :  Hist.  English  Poetry ;  Additions, 
p.  189. 

ty-p6-graph'-ic,  ty-po-graph'-ic-al,  «. 

[Eng.  typographiy) ;  -ic,  -icai.] 

*  1.  Emblematic,  figurative,  typical. 
2.  Pertiining  or  relating  to  typography,  or 

the  art  of  printing. 

"The  operation  of  that  providential  discovery,  the 
typographical  AtW— Knox:  W  inter  Evenings,  even.  83. 

typographic-beetle,  s. 

Entom^:  Tomiats  typograpkus.     [Tomicus.] 

ty-p6-graph'-ic-al-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  typo- 
ffraphical ;  -ly.] 

*  1.  By  means  of  a  type  or  emblem ;  typi- 
cally, emblematically. 

2.  By  means  of  types  ;  after  the  manner  of 
a  printer. 

fcy-pog'-ra-phy,  s.  [Gr.  ruVog  (tupos)  =  a 
type,  and'  ypd^iij  (grapho)  =  to  write ;  Fr, 
iypographie.] 

*  1.  Typical,  figurative,  or  emblematical  re- 
presentation. 

"Those  diniiuutive  and  pamphlet  treatises  daily 
published  amongst  ue,  are  pieces  containing  rather 
typography  than  verity."— flroiwie  ;  Vulgar  Errours, 
bk.  li,,  ch.  v. 

2.  The  art  of  printing ;  the  art  or  operation 
of  impressing  letters  and  words  on  paper  by 
means  of  types. 

"  In  his  ignorant  exultation,  he  ordered  these  tracts 
to  be  printed  with  the  utmost  pomp  of  typography." 
— Macaulay  :  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  vi 

■  ty'-po-lite,  s.  [Gr.  Tv'iros  {tvpos)  =  a  mark, 
and  AiSos  =  a  stone.]  An  old  name  for  a  stone 
or  fossil  which  has  on  it  impressions  or  figures 
resembling  plants  or  animals. 

*  ty-pol'-o-gy,  a.  [Gr.  rviros  (tupos)  =  a  type ; 
Bufl.  -ology.] 

1.  A  discourse  on  types,  especially  those  of 
Scripture. 

2.  The  doctriiie  of  types.  A  department  of 
theology  which  investigates  Scripture  types, 
and  the  principles  applicable  to  their  inter- 
pretation. It  starts  from  the  position  that 
the  leading  truths  of  revealed  religion  were 
the  same  under  the  Patriarchal,  the  Jewish, 
and  the  Ohnstian  dispensations.  These  truths 
were,  however,  revealed  to  the  eai'lier  wor- 
shippers more  or  less  obscurely,  being  ex- 
pressed by  symbols,  instead  of  stated  directly 
in  words.  Each  type  employed  had  a  twofold 
meaning  and  purpose— it  was  a  symbol  of 
some  religious  tiuth  and  predictive  of  the 
antitype,  Christ.    [Sacrifice,  II.  4.] 

t  ty-po-ther'-i-iim,  s.  [Gr.  tvttos  (tupos)  =  a 
type,  and  drjpCov  (therion)  =  a  wild  beast.] 

Pal(eont. :  Anotlier  name  for  the  genus  Mes- 
otherium(q.v.). 

•  tyr'-an,  v.t.  [Tvran,  s.)  To  act  the  tyi'ant ; 
to  tyraunize  over. 

"  What  glorie  or  what  guerdon  hast  thou  found 
In  feeble  ladies  tyranning  so  sure?" 

Spennei- :  F.  Q.,  IV.  vii.  1. 

*  tyr'-g.n,  *  tyr'-anne,  s.  &  a.  [O.  Fr.  tiran, 
tirant,  tyran,  tyrant  (Fr.  tyran),  from  Lat. 
tyrannum,  accus.  of  tyrannus  =  a  tyrant,  from 
Gr.  Tupai/cos  (tnramws)  =  a  lord,  an  absolute 
monarch,  a  tyrant,  an  usurper :  root  uncer- 
tain ;  Sp.  tirano ;  Port,  tyrano;  Ital.  tiranno.] 
ITyrant.] 

A.  As  subst. :  A  tyrant. 

"  Lordly  love  is  such  a  tyranne  fell." 

Spenter :  Shepheards  Calender  ;  October. 


B,  Asadj,:  Tyrannical  (q.v.) 

"  He  is  the  tyran  pike,  our  hearts  the  fry." 

Donne  :  Poems,  p.  40. 

*  tyran  queller,  *  tyranne-queller, 
a,    A  tyrannicide. 

"Harmodiua  and  Ariatoglton  had  been  tyranne- 
guetlers."— VdaZ :  Apoph.  of  Erasmus,  p.  129. 

*  tyr'-an-ess,  s.  [Mid.  Eng.  tyran  =  a  tyraat ; 
-ess.]    A  female  tyrant. 

"  A  terrible  little  tj/rannsss." 

JUass-inger :  Itenegado,  V,  8. 

ty-ran'-uic-al,  *  ty-ran'-nio,  a.  [Fr. 
tyrannique,  from  Lat.  tyrannimts ;  Gr.  rvpav 
vLKos  (turannikos)  =  pertaining  to  or  charac- 
teiistic  of  a  tyrant ;  Sp.  tiranico;  Ital.  tiran- 
nico.} 

1.  Pertaining  to  or  characteristic  of  a  ty- 
rant; suitiug  a  tyrant;  despotic,  cruel,  arbi- 
trary. 

"  They  blame  Lewes  the  xi.  for  bringing  the  admi- 
nistration royall  of  Frauuce,  from  the  lawfull  and 
regulate  raigne,  to  the  absolute  and  tyrannical  power 
and  guuernment."— jSmiift;  Commonwealth,  bk.  i.,  ch. 
vii. 

2.  Acting  like  a  tyrant ;  arbitrary,  cruel, 
despotic,  imperious. 

"[Tyrant]  by  the  an tient  Greeks,  waa  applied  to  all 
kings,  aa  well  the  lust  and  merciful,  na  the  cruel,  and 
whom  we  now  call  tyr annical."— Potter :  Antiquities, 
bk.  11..  ch.  xii. 

ty-rjin'-mc-al-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  tyrannical; 
-ly.]  In  a  tyrannical,  despotic,  cruel,  or  arbi- 
trary manner  ;  like  a  tyrant;  with  unjust  or 
arbitrary  exercise  of  power. 

"Brutus  being  chosen  Consul  of  Rome  .  .  .  chased 
out  of  the  city  Tarquinius  Superbus,  who  reigned 
tyrannically."— P.  Holland:  Plutarch,  p.  741. 

ty-ran'-nic-gl-ness,  s.  [Eng.  tyrannical; 
-ness.  ]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  tyrannical ; 
tyrannical  disposition  or  practice. 

t  ty-ran-ni-^i'-dal,  a.  [Eng.  tyrannicid(e) ; 
-al.]  Pei-taining  or  relating  to  tyrannicide,  or 
to  one  who  kills  a  tyrant. 


ty-r3jl'-iu-9ide,  «.  [Lat.  tyrannieidium  ~ 
tlie  killing  of  a  tyrant ;  tyrannidda  =  one 
who  kills  a  tyrant,  from  tyranmi-''  =  a  tyrant, 
and  ccedo  (in  compos,  -^o)  =  to  kill ;  Fr, 
tyrannicide.] 

1,  The  act  of  killing  a  tyrant. 

"  Tyrannicide,  or  the  aaaasslnation  of  usnrpera  and 
oppreseive  princes,  was  highly  extolled  in  ancient 
times." — Hume:  Principles  of  A/orals,  S  2. 

2.  One  who  kills  a  tyrant. 

"The  adulatory  verses  made  in  commemoration  of 
these  Illustrious  tyrannicides,"  —  Cumberland:  Ob- 
server, No.  49. 

tj^-ran'-ni-dje,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat  tyrann(its) ; 
Lat.  fern.  i>\.  adj.  suflf.  -in(B.] 

Ornith. :  Tyrant-birds,  Tyrant  Shrikes ;  a 
family  of  Passerine  Birds,  formerly  made  a 
sub-family  of  Muscicapidae.  Bill  long,  broad 
and  flat  at  base,  sides  compressed  to  tip, 
which  is  hooked;  nostrils  hidden  by  plumes 
and  bristles ;  wings  long  and  pointed ;  tail 
moderate ;  tarsi  broadly  scaled ;  outer  toe 
longer  than  inner,  united  to  middle  at  base  ; 
claws  short  and  sharp.  They  form  an  ex- 
tensive and  characteristic  American  family, 
ranging  over  the  whole  continent,  from  Pata- 
gonia to  the  arqtic  regions,  and  are  found  in 
the  chief  American  islands.  Five  sub-families 
are  reckoned  :  Couophaginae,  Tieniopte rinse, 
Platyrhynchinse,  Elaineinse,  and  Tyranninse, 
embracing  altogether  seventy-one  genera  and 
more  than  300  species. 

t^-r^-ni'-nSB,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  tyrann(us); 
Lat.  fern.  pi.  aclj.  suff.  -ince.] 

Ornithology : 

*  1.  A  sub-family  of  M  uscieapidEe,  equivalent 
to  th»  modern  Tyrannidee  (q.v.). 

2.  The  typical  sub-family  of  Tyrannidae, 
with  seventeen  genera  and  eighty-nine  species, 
having  the  range  of  the  family. 

*  tyr'-an -ning,  a.  [Mid.  Eng.  tyran  =.& 
tyrant*;  -ing.]    Tyrannizing,  tyrannical. 

*  ty-ran'-ni-oiis,  a.     [Tyrannous.] 

*ty-ran'-ni-oiis-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  tyran- 
nious;  -ly.\    Tyrannically. 

"  Manasses  then  his  wife  would  not  controule 
Tyranniously."  Hudson:  Judith,  iv.  224. 

*  tj^r'-an-nige,  «•  [Tyrannize.]  Tyranny, 
oppression. 

"  So  that  there  be  no  tyranniSK, 
Whereof  that  he  his  peoijle  gieue." 

Gower:  C.  A.,  vilL 


*  tyr'-an-nish,  "  tyr-an-nisshe,  a.  [Mii 

Eng.  tyran  =  a  tyrant ;  -ish.]    Like  a  tyrant  \ 
tyrannical. 

"  The  proade  tyranniashe  Bomeyne." 

Gower:  C.A.,-v\\. 

tyr'-an-nize,  v.i.  &  t  [Fr.  tyram,niser,  from 
Lat.  tyraniiizo,  from  Gr.  TvpavvC^Q>  (turannizo) 
=  to  taKe  the  part  of  a  tyrant,  to  act  as  a 
tyrant;  Sp.  ti/mnizar;  Ital.  tirannizare.} 

A,  Intrans. :  To  act  the  tyrant ;  to  exercise 
tyrannical,  arbitrary,  or  despotic  power;  to 
rule  witli  unjust  and  oppressive  severity ;  to 
act  arbitrarily,  despotically,  imperiously,  or 
with  unneces.sary  severity. 

"  My  poor  heart  knows  only  how  to  love. 
And,  fludiug  this,  you  tyrannize  the  more." 

Dryden :  1  Conquest  of  Qranada,  It. 

*  B.  Trans. :  To  overrule  by  tyranny ;  to 
tyrannize  over ;  to  oppress. 

tyr'-an-noiis,  a.  [Mid.  Eng.  i^/rau  =  a  tyrant ; 
-ov^.]  Tyiannical,  arbitrary,  severe,  despotic, 
cruel,  oppressive. 

"  Th'  oppression  of  a  tyrannous  control 
Can  nnd  no  warrant  there."   Cowper :  Task,  vl.  456. 

tyr'-an-noiis-l^,  adv.  [Eng.  tyrannous ;  -ly.^ 
In  a  tyrannous  manner;  tyrannically,  cruelly, 
oppressively  ;  like  a  tyrant. 

"  Trappe  the  simple  innocents,  and  shed  their  blode 
1yrannously,"—Joye :  Expos,  qf  Daniel,  oh.  vii. 

ty-ran'-nus,  s.  [Lat.  =  a  tyrant  (q.v.).] 
Ornith. :  The  type-genus  of  Tyranninse,  with 
eleven  species,  ranging  over  all  tropical  sub- 
regions  and  the  United  States  to  Canada. 
Bill  with  long  bristles  at  base  ;  nostrils  small 
and  rounded;  wmgs  sharply  pointed;  tail 
slightly  forked  ;  tarsi  slender. 

tyr'-an-ny,  *  tir-an-nye,  *  tyr-an-nie,  & 

{Vr .' tyrannies  from  Lat.  tyraimia,  from  Gr. 
rvpavvia  (turannia)  =  sovereign  sway,  from 
TiJpaci/os  (turannos)  —  a  tyrant  (q.v.) ;  Sp. 
Urania;  Ital.  tirannia;  Port,  tyrannia.] 

*  1.  Absolute  power  or  sovereignty. 

"He  died  in  the  same  day  on  which  Dlonysiua 
aaauuied  the  tyranny."— Donaldson :  Theatre  of  the 
Greeks,  p.  135. 

2.  Arbitrary  or  despotic  exercise  of  power; 
cruel,  arbitrary,  or  oppressive  government  or 
discipline. 

"Every  wanton  and  cauaeless  restraint  of  the  will 
•f  the  subject,  whether  practised  by  a  monarch,  <fc 
nobility,  or  a  popular  aaeeiuhly,  is  a  degree  of  tyranny.' 
—Oiackitorie :  Comment.,  hk.  i.,  ch.  L 

*  3.  Severity,  rigour,  inclemency. 

"  The  tyranny  o'  tlie  open  night 's  too  rough 

For  nature  to  endure."  i>?take8p. :  Lear,  lii,  ^ 

*4.  Cruelty,  harshness,  severity. 

"  The  tyranny  of  her  sorrows 
Takes  all  livelihood  iiom  her  cheeks." 

Shakesp. :  All's  Well,  L  L 

tyf-ant,  *  tir-ant,  *  tir-aunt,  s.    [O.  Fr. 

(iru7'i,  tirant,  tyran,  tyrant  (with  excrescent 
(),  from  Lat.  tyrannum,  accus.  of  tyrannus^ 
frfim  Or.  rupai/i/os  (turannos),  a  word  first 
u?ed  by  Archiloclms,  about  b.c.  700.  For  the 
excrescent  t,  cf.  peasant,  pheasant,  &c.] 
[TyraNj  s.] 
L  Ordinary  Language: 

*  1.  Orig.,  one  who  usurped  the  chief  power 
without  the  consent  of  the  people,  or  at  the 
expense  of  the  existing  government ;  a 
usurper;  an  absolute  ruler.  Sucli  a  ruler 
was  not  necessarily  oppressive  or  arbitrary ; 
(For  the  change  in  mcaumg  cf.  despot.) 

"  A  tyrant  they  name  him.  who  by  force  commeth 
to  the  monarchy  against  tlie  will  of  the  people,"— 
Smith:  Commonwealth,  bk,  i.,  ch.  vii. 

2.  A  monarch  or  other  ruler,  who  uses  his 
power  to  oppress  those  under  him  ;  an  arbi- 
trary or  despotic  ruler;  one  who  imposes 
burdens  and  hardships  on  those  under  his 
control  without  the  authority  of  law  or  the 
necessities  of  government ;  a  cruel  lord  or 
master ;  an  oppressor,  a  despot. 

II.  Ornith. :  Any  individual  of  the  family 
Tyrannidae  (q.v.). 

"The  land  birds  comprise  a  dove,  a  tyrant,  and  a 
greeiileV—Atheuceu^n,  Nov.  26,  1887,  p.  7lT. 

1[  Thirty  Tyrants :  [Thirty]. 

tyrant-bird,  tyrant- shrike,  a. 

Ornith. :  A  popular  name  for  any  species  of 
the  Tyrannidee  (q.v.);  often  restricted  to  the 
genus  Tyrannus  (q.v.),  but,  when  used  with 
the  definite  article,  confined  to  Tyrannus  in- 
trepidus.  [Kinobird.]  The  popular  name  has 
reference  to  the  rt semblance  of  the  Tyran- 
nidKe  to  the  true  Shrikes  in  outward  appear- 
ance and  general  habits,  and  to  their  fierce 
and  bold  disposition,  especially  during  the 
breeding  season,   when   the  males,  in  their 


b^.  t)6^;  po^t,  j6t^1;  cat,  9eU,  chorus.  9hin,  l>en9h;  go,  grem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a^;  expect,  Xenophon,  e^ist.    -ing. 
-cia.n.  -tian  =  shan.    -tlon.  -sion  =  shun ;  -tion,  -§ion  -  zhun.    -cious,  -tious,  -sious  =  shiis.    -ble.  -die,  &c.  =  bel,  del. 


tyrant— uberty 


excessive  care  for  tlieir  mates,  attack  without 
discrimination  any  intruder  that  ventures 
near  their  nests. 

tyrant-shrike,  s.    [Tyrant-bird.] 

•  ^rr'-ant,  v.i.  [Tyrant,  a.]  To  act  or  play 
the  tyrant ;  to  tyrannize. 

"This  encouraged  the  Idah  grandees  (their O'a  and 
Sfac'a)  to  rent  and  tyrant  it  in  their  respective  aeig- 
nsariRB."— Fuller :  Worthiet;  Buckingharmhire. 

t^e  (1),  s.  [Native  name.]  A  preparation  of 
milk  and  rice  used  by  the  Bast  Indians. 

•  tyre  (2),  s.    [Tire  (3),  «.] 

*tyre,  y.{.    [Tibe(1),  v.) 

ty-ree'-ite.  s.  [After  the  Island  of  Tyree 
or  Tyrie,  Scotland,  where  found  ;  suff.  -ite 
(A/iu.).] 

Min.:  A  powder  obtained  from  the  pink 
inaible  of  Tyree,  Scotland.  It  was  found  by 
Heddle  to  be  composed  of  sesqnioxide  of 
iron,  38*22  ;  alumina,  8-23  ;  protoxide  of  iron, 
3'16 ;  protoxide  of  manganese,  0-39 ;  mag- 
nesia, 29-94;  lime,  2*21  ;  water,  1247  ;  phos- 
phoric acid,  4-71;  silica,  1-02  =  100"35.  As 
pointed  out  by  B.  8.  Daua,  no  name  should 
have  been  given  to  such  a  mixture. 

Tyr'-i-an,  a.  &  s.     [Lat.  Tyrius.] 

A.  As  adjective : 

1.  Pertaining  or  belonging  to  ancient  Tyre. 

2.  Being  of  a  purple  colour. 

B.  As  subst:  A  native  or  inhabitant  of 
Tyre. 

*  Tyrian-cynosure,  s. 

Astroit. :  Ursa  Minor. 
*'  And  thou  ahalt  he  our  atar  of  A  ready. 
Or  Tyrlan  cynoture."  MLUon  :  Comtu,  343. 

Tyrian-purple,  s.  A  celebrate;!  purple 
dye  formerly  prepared  at  Tyre  from  shell-tish. 
[MuKEx,  Purpura.] 

tyr'-ite,  s.  [After  the  Norwegian  God  of 
War,  Tyr  ;  sulf.  -ite  (Mm.).] 

Min.  :  A  mineral  occurring  in  pyramidal 
crystals,  embedded  in  orthoclase,  but  im- 
planted on  black  mica,  at  localities  near  Hara- 
pemyr,  Arendal,  Norway.  Hardness,  6"5 ; 
sp.  gr.  5'13  to  5-56.  Compos.  :  essentially  a 
columbate  of  yttrium,  cerium,  and  iron.  Is 
referred  by  most  mineralogists  to  Ferguson- 
ite  (q.v.). 

tyr'-o,  s.  [Prop,  tiro,  from  Lat.  tiro  —  a  recruit, 
a  novice,  a  tiro  ;  root  doubtful.]  A  beginner 
in  learning ;  one  who  is  engaged  in  learning, 
or  who  has  only  mastered  the  rudiments  of 
any  branch  of  knowledge ;  a  novice. 

"  There  atauds  a  atructure  on  a  riaing  hill. 
Where  tyros  take  their  freedom  out  to  kill," 

Oarth:  Ditpensary. 

•  tyr-6-5in'-i-um,  *  tyjf-6-^YSx-y,  s.    [Lat. 

tirocinium  =  the  state  of  a  tyro,  from  Lat. 
tiro  =  a  tiro.]  The  state  or  condition  of  being 
a  tyro,  beginner,  or  novice ;  novitiate,  ap- 
prenticeship.   [Tirocinium.] 

tyr-o -glyph'- fis,  s.  [Gr.  rvpos  (turos)  = 
cheese,  and  yAui^w  (glupko)  =  to  hollow,] 

Zool. :  A  genus  of  Acaridse,  separated  from 
the  original  genus  Acarus  (q.v.),  to  include 
the  Cheese-mites.    [Cheese-mite.] 

Tyr'-o-leje,  a,  &  s.    [See  def,] 

A.  As  adj. :  Pertaining  or  relating  to  the 
Tyrol ;  as,  a  Tyrolese  air. 

B.  As  subst.  (Sing,  or  PL) :  A  native  of  the 
Tyrol ;  the  people  of  the  Tyrol. 

Ty-ro-li-enne',  s.    [Ft.] 

Music :  A  song  accompanied  with  dancing ; 
a  popular  Tyrolese  song  or  melody,  especially 
one  in  which  rapid  alternation  in  melodic 
progressions  of  the  natural  and  falsetto  voice 
is  introduced. 

ti^-ro'-lite,  5.  [After  Tyrol,  Austria,  where 
first  found;  suff.  -ite  (Min.);  Ger.  tirolit, 
kup/erschaum.'i 

Min. :  An  orthorhombic  mineral  occurrin<' 
in  radiating  groups  of  thin  plates,  also  mas*^ 
sive.  Hardness,  1*0  to  2'0;  sp.  gr.  3-02  to 
3-098;  lustre  oncleavage  faces  pearly ;  colour, 
pale  apple-  and  verdigris-green,  sometimes  in- 
clining to  blue ;  translucent  to  sub-translu- 
cent; sectile.  Compos.:  arsenic  ar-id,  29*2; 
prr>toxide  of  copper,  50'3;  water,  20'5=100, 
wi  fh  t  he  resulting  formula,  5CuOAs05  +  9H0 ; 
the  analysis,  however,  showed  13'65  per  cent. 


of  carbonate  of  lime,  which  Church  has  lately 
shown  is  probably  present  as  an  essential  con- 
stituent, and  not  as  an  impurity.  If  this 
view  be  sustained,  the  formula  will  need 
modification. 

•  tyr'-one,  s.     [Lat.  tironem,  accus.   of  Hro 

=  a  tyro  (q. v.).J    A  tyro. 

•  tyr'-6n-i^m,  s.    [Eng.  tyron(e) ;  -ism.]    The 

state  of  being  a  tyro. 

tyr'-o-sine,  s.  [Gr.  nJpos  (turos)  =  cheese ; 
-ine  (Chem.).^ 

1.  Chem. :  C9H11NO3.  A  crystalline  nitro- 
genous body  discovered  by  Liebig,  obtained 
by  decomposing  albuminous  substonces  such 
as  casein,  &c.,  by  caustic  potash.  It  forms 
stellate  groups  of  long  slender  needles,  having 
a  silky  lustre,  soluble  in  boiling  water  and  in 
alcohol,  insoluble  in  ether. 

2.  Pathol. :  Tyrosine  is  often  found  in  the 
urine  during  acute  atrophy  of  the  liver, 

TSr'-SOU,  s.  [Dr.  Edward  Tyson  (1649-1708), 
F.R.y.,  an  able  comparative  anatomist,  dis- 
coverer of  the  glands.]    (See  compound.) 

Tyson's  glands,  s.  pi. 

Anat. :  Numerous  sebaceous  glands  round 
the  cervix  penis  and  corona  glandis.  Called 
also  GlandulcB  odoriferos.    (Qitain.) 

ty'-son-ite,  s.  [After  S.  T.  Tyson ;  suff.  -ite 
(Min.).'] 

Min. :  A  mineral  forming  the  central  por- 
tion of  certain  hexagonal  crystals,  the  exterior 
of  which  consists  almost  entirely  of  bastna- 
site  (the  hamartite  of  Nordenskibld),  which 
has  been  derived  by  alteration  from  tysonite. 
Hardness,  4-5  to  5;  sp.  gr.  6'12to6-14;  lustre, 
somewhat  resinous  ;  colour,  pale  wax-yellow  ; 
streak,  nearly  white.  Analyses  yielded,  ceri- 
um, 40'19;  lanthanum  and  didymimn,  30*37; 
fluorine,  29*44  =  100,  which  corresponds  to 
the  formula,  (Ce,La,Di)2Fe.  Occurs  in  felspar 
at  Pike's  Peak,  Colorado. 

*  tythe,  s.    [Tithe.] 

*  tyth'-ing,  s.    [Tithing.] 
tzar,  H.    [Czar.] 

tzar-i'-na,  tzar-If-za,  5.    [Czarina.] 

tzet'-ze,  s.     [Native  name.] 

Music:  An  Abyssinian  instrument  of  the 
guitar  kind,  formed  of  a  long  carved  neck 
attached  to  a  gourd.  It  has  frets  and  one 
string  usually  made  of  the  tough  fibre  of  a 
palm-tree. 


u. 

U,  the  twenty-first  letter  and  the  fifth  vowel 
of  the  English  alphabet.  It  is  one  of  the 
three  primitive  vowels,  from  which  the  various 
vowel  sounds  in  the  Aryan  languages  have 
been  developed.  Its  true  primary  sound  was 
that  which  it  still  retains  in  most  of  the 
European  languages— viz.,  that  of  00  in  cool, 
tool,  wood,  &c.,  corresponding  to  the  French 
ou,  as  in  cour,  tour,  &c.,  the  sound  being  some- 
times short  (marked  in  this  book  u)  and  some- 
times long  (marked  u).  The  Anglo-Saxon 
long  u  (marked  with  an  accent)  has  commonly 
become  in  modern  English  the  diphthong 
ou  or  ow,  as  A.  S.  thu  =  thou,  mii  =  now, 
muth  =  uiouth,  &c.  After  r,  and  after  the 
sounds  sh  and  zh,  u  has  generally  retained 
its  old  long  sound,  as  in  rule,  truth,  &c. 
In  A.S.  rW7re=:room,  &nica?t  =  brook  (v.)  the 
original  long  sound  Is  retained,  though  the 
form  is  altered.  The  old  short  sound  of  u  is 
still  retained  in  hull,  full,  pull,  put,  &c.,  but 
as  a  rule  this  sound  became  changed  (probably 
about  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century) 
to  the  sound  heard  in  cut,  tun,  fun,  &.c. 
(marked  u),  a  sound  then  new  to  English, 
not  being  mentioned  by  any  writer  before 
1653.  This  sound,  which  is  veiy  similar  to 
that  of  the  unaccented  French  e,  is  character- 
istic of  English,  and  is  often  given  to  the 
vowels  a,  e,  when  unaccented,  as  in  cavalry, 
camel,  &c.  It  is  also  given  to  the  vowel  0, 
even  when  accented,  as  in  money,  come,  honey, 
among,  &c.  A  modified  form  of  it  often 
occurs  before  r,  as  in  bur,  cur,  fur,  &c.,  and 
sometimes  before  rr,  as  in  knurr,  purr,  &c 


(marked  u).  This  sound  is  sometimes  given 
to  a,  i,  0,  and  y  before  r,  as  auricular, 
her,  fir,  work,  maitj/r.  In  the  sixteenth  or 
seventeenth  century  arose  the  practice  of 
using  gu  to  represent  a  hai'd  g  before  an  e, 
as  in  guess,  a  French  practice,  borrowed  from 
gu;  and  to  this,  and  the  wish  to  indicate  a 
long  vowel  by  a  final  e,  must  be  attributed 
plague,  vague,  fatigue,  rogue,  &c.  The  final 
-gue,  does  not,  however,  always  Indicate  a 
preceding  lonr^  vowel ;  cf.  epilogue,  synagogue, 
tongue,  &c.  '1  he  use  of  u  for  w  in  persuade, 
&c.,  is  modern,  also  imitated  from  its  use  in 
gu.  The  long  sound  of  u,  as  in  mute,  duke, 
confuse,  &c.  ((narked  u),  and  modified  by  r, 
as  in  (yu,re,  pure  (marked  li),  is  not  a  simple 
vowel,  an  i  sound  being  more  or  less  dis- 
tinctly introduced  before  it,  or  fused  with  it. 
The  cori-esponding  shoi't  sound  is  heard  in 
unit,  unity,  &c.  (marked  u).  In  some  dialects, 
and  iu  America,  this  sound  is  also  sometimes 
given  to  w  after  r.  Duke  is  sometimes  vul- 
garly pronounced  with  the  same  sound,  as 
dook.  The  original  sound  of  short  u  is  now 
only  retained  in  bury,  burial,  busy,  and  busi- 
ness. The  long  sound  of  u  as  in  viute,  is  also 
represented  by  other  combinations,  as  by  -ue, 
in  due,  sue,  &c. ;  by  ew,  in  dew,  flew,  &c.  ;  and 
by  ui  in  suit.  *'  Ue  [is]  used  in  later  spelling 
as  a  final  u,  owing  to  a  rule  made  by  no  one 
knows  whom,  no  one  knows  why,  and  no  one 
knows  when,  that  no  English  word  can  end 
in  u."  {Ellis :  Early  English  Pronunciation, 
ch.  vi.,  §  I,  p.  679.)  In  the  thirteenth  and 
fourteenth  centuries  ue  =  French  eu.  Ui  liaa 
several  sounds  :  (1)  =  u,  as  in  suit,  fruit,  &c. ; 
(2)  =  i,  as  in  build,  guild;  (3)  I,  as  in  guide; 
(4)  i,  as  in  mosquito ;  (5)  wi,  as  in  anguish^ 
languid.  In  buoy,  buy,  buyer,  buying,  &c.,  the 
u  is  silent,  as  also  in  pkiguy.  (For  gu,  see 
under  Q.)  In  the  best  period  of  Roman 
literature  the  u  sound  was  expressed  by  the 
character  v,  a  character  which  did  not  exist 
in  the  Anglo-Saxon  alphabet,  its  sound,  when 
it  oecuiTed  between  two  vowels,  being  repre- 
sented by  /,  or  occasionally  by  u.  In  later 
times  u  and  v  stood  indifferently  for  either 
sound,  the  capital  being  generally  written  V. 
In  this  respect  U  and  V  stand  to  each  other 
as  /  and  J.  In  almost  all  English  diction- 
aries, up  to  a  comparatively  recent  date, 
words  beginning  with  U  and  V  were  combined. 
In  printing,  where  the  sheets  are  marked  by 
the  letters  a,  b,  c,  &c.  (standing  for  1,  2,  3,  &c.), 
the  signs  j,  v,  and  w,  are  ignored,  so  that,  for 
this  purpose,  the  letters  of  the  alphabet  are 
only  twenty-three.  In  respect  to  its  order  in 
the  alphabet,  its  form,  and  its  histoiy  in 
general,  U  corresponds  with  the  Greek  Y  or  v. 
Greek  words  containing  the  diphthong  ou, 
wlien  Latinised,  were  spelt  with  a  u;  while 
Greek  words  with  v,  when  Latinised,  were 
spelt  with  y. 

I.  JJ  as  an  initial  is  used  for  United,  as  in 
U.K.==the  United  Kingdom;  U.S.  United 
States  ;  U.S.A.  United  States  of  America  ;  U.P. 
United  Presbyterian  (Scotch) ;  U.C.  or  A.U.C. 
in  dates  belonging  to  Bomau  history  is  a  con- 
traction for  Ab  urbe  condita  =  from  the  build- 
ing of  the  city  (of  Rome),  as  U.C.  400  =  in  the 
year  of  Rome  400. 

IL  U  as  a  symbol  is  used,  in^  chemistry,  for 
uranium. 

&-a-ba'-ri,  s.    [Soutlf  American  Indian  namo 
of  the  animal.] 
Zool. :  The  Scarlet-faced  Saki.    [Saki,] 

*  ii'-air-Sn,  u'-ran,  a.  [Arab,  ovxiran  =  th« 
monitor  of  the  Nile.] 

Zool. ;  .iny  individual  of  the  genus  Varaniu 
(q.v.X 

*  u-a-ra'-n&s,  «.    [Varanus.] 
Ub'-too-mte,  s.    [See  def.] 

Church  Hist.  (PI.):  The  followers  of  Ubbo 
Phillips,  who  formed  a  moderate  class  among 
the  Anabaptists  of  the  sixteenth  century. 
Their  founder  eventually  entered  the  Reformed 
Church,  and  died  in  that  communion  in  1508. 

*  u'-ber-ous,  a.  [O.  Fr.  ubereux,  from  Low 
Lat.  uhertus,  ubertosus,  from  Lat.  uber  =  fruit- 
ful.] Yielding  largely  or  copiously ;  fruitful, 
prolific,  productive. 

"Sion,  tlie  mother  of  ub  all,  is  barren,  and  hex 
uberout  breaats  are  dry."— Quori«  ,■  JudgmeTtt  &  Merea 
of  SiOH. 

*  U'-T>er-t3^,  s.  [Lat.  v^ertas,  from  uber  = 
fruitful.]    Fruitfulness,  fertility,  prolificness. 

"  They  enjoy  that  natural  uberty,  and  fruitfulnew.* 
~Florio:  Translation  0/  Montaigne  (1613),  p.  104. 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fail,  father ;   we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there ;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;   go,  pot, 
or,  wore.  W9lf;  work,  who.  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  ^nite.  cur,  rule,  full;  try,  Syrian,    se,  oa  =  e ;  ey  =  a;  qu  =  kw. 


ubication— uglinesa 
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•  n-bi-ca'-tion,  s.  [Lat.  ubi  =  where.]  The 
state  of  being  in  a  place ;  local  relation ; 
whereTiess. 

"  Relations,  ubicatiint,  duration,  the  vulgar  i)hllo- 
aophy  admits  to  be  suuiethinu;  and  yet  to  enquire  iu 
nv&iit  place  they  are,  were  gi-uaB."—Qlanvill :  Ettays, 
No.  5. 

tt-bi'-e-tj^,  s.  [Mod.  Lat.  uhietas^  from  Lat. 
uhi  =  wliere.] 

Philos. :  The  presence  of  one  thing  with  re- 
gard to  another ;  the  presence  of  a  thing  in 
place ;  the  state  or  condition  of  being  in  a 
place.  According  to  the  Schoolmen,  Ubiety 
miglit  be  : 

(1)  Circumscriptive,  as  when  all  the  parts 
of  a  body  are  answerable  to  the  parts  of  space 
in  which  it  is,  and  exclude  any  other  body. 

"Thou  woutdat  have  led  me  out  of  my  way  if  thnt 
had  beeii  possible— if  myu6ie£^did  not  so  nearly  re- 
semble ubiquity,  that  in  Anywhereiiess  niid  Every- 
vhereness  I  kuow  where  I  am,  and  can  never  get  loat 
till  1  tret  out  of  Wherenesa  itself  into  Nuwnere." — 
Southi-y :  The  Doctor,  ch.  cxcii. 

(2)  Definitive,  as  when  a  human  soul  is 
limited  in  its  presence  to  the  same  place  as  a 
human  body. 

"  Not  withstanding  her  uncertain  tenure  of  ubietv 
,  .  .  she  patieutly  yielded  to  her  lot." — Hodton:  Life 
of  Waterton,  p.  ai 

(3)  Repletive,aswhen  God  is  present  through 
every  portion  of  space.  This  last  form  is 
sometitnes  called  Ubiquity. 

•  U-bi-quar'-i-an,  a.  [Lat.  ubique.  =  every- 
where ;  Bug,  suff.  -arian.}  Existing  every- 
where ;  ubiquitous,  ubiquitary. 

"  Have  ye,  ye  sage  intendaiits  of  the  whole 
A  tLbiqiuvrian  presence  and  con  trol  ?  " 

Cowper:  Tirocinium,  266. 

•  n-bi -qui-OUS,  a.  [Lat.  v^iqm  =  every- 
where.]   Ubiquitous. 

"Thro'  stretch  ubiquinttt  measureless  expanse." 
Stevenson:  Bjfinn  to  the  DAty,  p.  10.    (1762.) 

•  C'-bi-quist,  s.    [Fr.  uhiquiste.]    [Ubiquity.] 

Church  History : 

1.  (PL):  The  same  as  Ubiquitarian,  2. 

"  All  the  JJbiquista,  however,  are  not  agreed."— fle«  ,■ 
Cyclop.,  3.  V.  IZoiquist. 

2.  A  term  applied  in  the  University  of  Paris 
to  such  doctors  in  theology  as  are  not  re- 
strained to  any  particular  house,  either  to 
that  of  Navarre  or  Sorbonne.    (Rees.) 

•  u-bi'-qui-tair,  *  u-bi-qui-taire,  a.  [Fr. 
ubiquitaire,  from  Lat.  ubique  =  everywhere.] 
Ubiquitary,  ubiquitous. 

"  Him  whom  earth,  nor  air, 
Nor  the  vaste  mould 
Of  Heaven  can  hold 
'Uause  he's  vbiguitair." 

Bawell:  Letters,  bk.  L,  let.  13. 

•  U-bi-qui-tar'-i-an,  s.  6l  a,  [Eng.  ubiqui- 
tary; -an.] 

A.  As  substantive : 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  One  who  exists  everywhere ; 
one  who  is  omnipresent. 

2.  Church  Hist.  (PL) :  A  name  applied  to 
those  who,  confusing  the  two  natures,  taught 
that  Christ,  as  man,  was  omnipresent,  as  did 
the  ApoUinarists  and  Butychians  in  the  early 
Church.  Luther  re-asserted  the  ubiquity  of 
Christ's  body  in  his  controversy  with  the 
Zwinglians  as  to  the  reception  of  the  body  of 
Christ  in  the  sacrament,  and  in  a  sermon  of 
1527  (Quod  Verba  Stent),  and  in  the  Confessio 
Major  of  1528  declared  that  Christ's  body  was 
not  only  In  heaven  and  in  the  Eucharist,  but 
everywhere,  and  this  of  necessity.  The  Cal- 
vinists,  Zwinglians,  and  Melanchthon  opposed, 
and  the  latter  pointed  out  that  the  doctrine  of 
nbiquity  led  to  a  denial  of  the  Real  Presence 
which  it  wafl  intended  to  support.  This  tenet, 
however,  r.as  inserted  in  the  Formula  of  Con- 

.  cord  (a.d.  1577),  though  no  mention  was  made 
*  of  it  in  the  Augsburg  Confession  (a.d.  1530). 
"  It  is  indeed  obvious  that  every  Lutheran  who  be- 
lieves the  doctrines  of  consubstantiation,  whatever  he 
may  pretend,  must  be  a  {/biguitanan."^McClintock  A 
Strong  :  Cyclop.  Bib.  Lit.,  X.  62S, 

S.  As  adjective: 

1.  Ord.  Jjang. :  Omnipresent. 

2.  Church  Hist. :  Of  or  belonging  to  the 
Ubiquitarian s.    [A.  2.] 

"The  former  supporting  the  Ubiquitarian  theory." 
—McClintock  &  Strong  :  Cj/dop.  Bib.  Lit.,  x.  623. 

•  U-bl'-qui-tar-i-nesS,  s.  [Eng.  ubiquitary; 
•ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  ubiqui- 
tary ;  existence  everywhere ;  omnipresence. 

"  Not  to  speak  of  the  ubiquUarinen  of  some  hands, 
the  same  being  always  present  at  all  petitions." — 
FiiUer:  Church  Biat.,  bk.  x.,  p.  24- 


*  u-bi'-qui-tar-y',  a.  &  s.    [Lat.  ubique  = 
everywhere.] 


A.  As  adj.  :  Existing  everywhere  or  in  all 
places  ;  omnipresent,  ubiquitous. 

"  She  .  .  .  manages  her  time  so  well  that  she  seems 
ubiquitary. "—Dryden  :  Marriage  dk-la-mode,  1.  1. 

B.  As  substantive : 

1.  One  who  exists  everywhere  or  is  omni- 
present. 

"This  knight,  in  relation  to  my  book,  may  be 
termed  an  ubiquitary,  and  appear  amongst  statesmen, 
■ouldiers.lrtwyeia,  writers."— /"uMer:  Worthies;  Kent. 
ISirl'.  Sidney.) 

2.  Any  individual  of  the  sect  called  Ubi- 
quists  (q.T.). 

u-bi-qui-tes'-^ent,  a.  [Eng.  ubiquit{ous); 
-escent.]     Becoming  ubiquitous. 

"  Follow  the  trolly  track  (for  the  ubiquitescent  trol- 
ley car  has  made  its  appearance  here  too)." — TJie 
[Phila.)  Call,  Aug.  31,  1894. 

U-bi'-qui-ti^m,  «.      [Eng.  ubiquit(y);  -ism.] 
'  The  doctrines  of  the  Ubiquitarians.     [Ubi- 
quitarian, 2.] 

*y-bi'-qui-tist,  s.  [Eng.  ubiqa,ii(y);  -ist.] 
The  same  as  Ubiquitarian  (q.v.). 

U-bi'-qux-tOUS,  a.     [Eng.  ubiquit(y);  -ous.] 
'  Existing  or  being  everywhere  ;  omnipresent. 

U-bi'-qui-tous-ly»  adv.  [Eng.  ubiquitous; 
-ly.]  In  a  ubiquitous  manner  ;  in  a  manner 
involving  real  or  seeming  omnipresence. 

U-bi'-qui-ty,  s.     [Fr.  ublquiti,  as  if  from  a 
'  Lat.  ubiquitatem,   accns.   of  uHquitas,  fi'om 
•u&w/Jie  =  everywhere  ;  Ital.  ubiq^iitd.] 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  ubiquitous  ; 
existence  or  presence  in  all  places  at  the  same 
time ;  omnipresence. 

"The  reason  you  do  not  apprehend  ubiquity  to  be 
nece»aarily  connected  with  self-existence."— C/arfte  : 
Answer  to  .Second  Letter. 

2.  The  doctrine  that  the  body  of  Christ  is 
present  everywhere  by  virtue  of  its  union 
with  his  divine  nature.  It  was  adopted  in 
1577  as  a  mode  of  explaining  the  Eucharistic 
Presence  by  those  who  composed  the  Formula 
of  Concord.  The  term  soon  ceased  to  have  a 
definite  meaning,  some  divines  affirming  that 
Ciirist  during  his  mortal  life  was  everywhere 
present,  whilst  others  dated  his  ubiquity  from 
his  ascension  into  heaven. 

"  No  one  sequel  urged  by  the  apostles  against  the 
Oalatians  for  giving  circumcision  with  Christ  but  may 
be  as  well  enforced  against  the  Lutherans  holding 
ubiquity,"—  Walton  :  Life  of  Booker. 

*  3.  Locality,  neighbourhood. 
"  In  any  street 
In  that  ubiquity."  Ben  Jonson.    (Todd.) 

1"  Ubiquity  of  the  king : 

Law :  (See  extract). 

"  a  couaeguence  of  this  prerogative  la  the  legal 
ubiquity  of  the  Hng.  His  Majesty,  in  the  eye  of  tne 
law,  is  always  present  in  all  his  courts,  ttiough  he 
cannot  personally  distribute  Justice.  His  Judges  are 
the  mirrors  by  which  the  king's  image  is  reflected. 
It  is  the  regal  office,  and  not  the  royal  person,  that  is 
always  present  in  court,  always  ready  to  undertake 
l)ro8ecution8,  or  pronounce  judgment,  for  the  benetit 
and  protection  of  the  subject.  And  from  this  ubiquity 
it  follows  that  the  king  can  never  be  nonsuit,  for  a 
nonsuit  Is  the  desertion  of  the  suit  or  action  by  the 
non-appearance  of  the  plaintiff  in  court.  For  the 
same  reason  also  in  the  forms  of  legal  proceedings,  the 
king  ia  not  said  to  appear  by  his  attorney,  aa  other 
men  do,  for  he  always  appears  in  contemplation  of  the 
law  in  his  own  proper  person." — Blackstone :  Com- 
ment., bk.  i.,  ch.  7. 

ub'-i  8U'-pra,  phr.  [Lat.  =  where  above.]  In 
the  place  or  passage  above  mentioned  ;  noting 
reference  to  some  passage  or  page  previously 
named  or  referred  to. 

Uc-ke-wal'-list  (w  as  v),  s.    [See  def.] 

Church  Hist.  (PL) :  A  sect  who  derived  their 
name  from  Uke  Walles,  a  native  of  Friesland, 
who  published  his  opinions  in  1637.  He  taught 
the  doctrine  of  Universalisra,  and  held  that 
the  period  of  time  between  the  birth  of  Christ 
and  the  descent  of  the  Holy  Ghost  was  one  of 
deep  ignorance,  during  which  the  Jews  were 
deprived  of  divine  light,  and  that  therefore 
their  sins  would  not  be  visited  with  severity, 
His  followers  did  not  long  retain  his  name  as 
a  badge  of  separation,  and  became  merged  iu 
the  Mennonites  (q.v.),  to  whose  doctrines 
their  founder  strictly  adhered. 

u'-dal»  a.  [Icel.  6dal  =  ancestral  possessions, 
allodium  (q.v.).]  A  term  applied  to  that 
right  in  land  which  prevailed  in  northern 
Europe  before  the  introduction  of  the  feudal 
system.  Udal  tenure  still  prevails  in  Orkney 
and  Shetland.  This  tenure,  which  was  com- 
pleted by  undisturbed  possession,  provable  by 
witnesses,  has  been  held  by  the  Court  of 
Session  to  be  the  same  as  allodial  (q.v.). 


u'-dal-ler,  u'-dal-man,  s.  [Eng.  vdal ;  -er, 
■mar.]  One  who  holds  property  by  udal  right; 
a  freeholder  without  feudal  dRi)endencies. 

"The  Udallem  are  the  allodial  possessors  of  Zetland, 
who  hold  their  nussaBstoiis  under  the  old  Norwegian 
law,  itistwul  of  tne  feudal  tuuurus  introduced  among 
them  from  Scotland."— ^co(f  ."  Pirate,  ch.  1.    (Note.) 

lid'-der,  *  iid'-dir,  *  ud-dyr,  *  id-dyr,  s. 

[A.S.  uder ;  cogn.  with  J.  Dut.  uder,  vyder ; 
Dut.  uijer  ;  Icel.  jugr  (for  judr)  ;  Sw.  jufver, 
jur ;  Dan.  yver ;  0.  H.  Ger.  uter  ;  Ger,  enter; 
Gael.  &  Irisli  uitr  ;  Lat.  u6er  (for  ud/ier) ;  Gr. 
oSflap  (outhar),  g^nit.  ouflaros  (outhatos) ;  Sansc. 
udliar,  udJian ;  North.  Prov.  Eng.  yure.] 

1.  The  glandular  organ  or  bag  of  cows  anrl 
other  quadrupeds,  in  wli  ich  the  milk  is  secreted 
and  retained  for  the  nourishment  of  their 
young. 

"  Sweet  milk 
Delicious,  drawn  from  udders  never  dry." 

Cowper:  Bomer;  Odyssey iY, 

•  2.  A  teat,  a  dug. 

"  A  lioness,  with  adders  all  drawn  dry, 
Lay  couching  head  on  ground." 

Sha/cesp.  :  As  You  Like  It,  Iv.  & 

iid'-deredt  a.     [Eng.  udder ;  -ed.]    Furnished 
with  or  having  an  udder  or  udders. 
"  Marian,  that  soft  could  stroke  the  udder'd  cow." 
Gay :  Shephertl's  Week ;  Tuesday,  II. 

ud'-der-less*  a.  [Eng.  Tirfder;-Zess.]  Destitute 
of  an  udder ;  hence,  figuratively,  deprived  of 
nourishment  from  a  mother  ;  motherless. 
"  All  ye  gentle  girls  that  foster  up 
Udderless  lamba."  Keats :  Bndymion,  L 

ud-de-val'-Ute,  s.  [After  Uddevalla,  or 
Uddewalla,  Sweden,  where  found  ;  suff.  -ite 
(Min.).^ 

Min. :  A  variety  of  Menaccanite  (q.v.),  con- 
taining about  10  per  cent,  of  titanium  and  70 
per  cent,  of  sesquioxide  of  iron, 

u-dom'-e-ter,  s.  [Lat.  udus  =  moist,  wet, 
and  Eng.  meter.]    A  rain-gauge  (q.v.). 

uff'-gAr,  iig'-ar,  lig'-odr,  iig'-od-roo,  ». 

[Hind,  ugur  ;  Sans,  u^uru.] 

1.  Bat.  :  Aquilaria  Agallocha,  a  large  ever- 
green tree  with  alternate,  lanceolate,  stalked 
leaves,  a  top-shaped  leathery  calyx,  downy 
on  the  outside,  the  limb  divided  into  five 
segments,  reflexed ;  no  petals ;  ten  woolly 
scales  (sterile  stamens)  ;  ten  fertile  stamens  ; 
a  two-celled  ovary,  and  each  cell  with  a  single 
suspended  ovule,  winged  on  the  side.  In  the 
interior  of  old  trees  are  found  irregular  masses 
of  harder  and  darker-coloured  wood,  the 
Eagle- wood  (q.v.)  of  commerce.  A  native  of 
Eastern  Bengal,  Burmah,  the  Malay  Peninsula 
and  Archipelago. 

2.  Comm.  :  An  oil  derived  from  No.  1. 
Wood  chips  are  boiled,  and  the  water  thus 
impregnated  is  distilled  to  produce  the  oil. 
It  is  valued  as  a  perfume.  Orientals  burn  it 
in  their  temples  on  account  of  its  fragrance, 
and  Napoleon  I.  used  it  for  the  same  reason 
to  illuminate  his  palace.  It  has  been  given 
in  rheumatism. 

ugh  (gh  guttural),  interj.  [From  the  sound 
made.]  An  exclamation  or  expression  of  horror, 
disgust,  or  recoil.  (Usually  accompanied  with 
a  shudder.) 

*  iig'-le-sdme  (le  as  el),  a.  [Eng.  ugly ; 
-some.]    Ugly,  hideous. 

"When  I  behold  the  uglesome  face  of  death,  I  am 
afraid."— Ward:  Sermons,  p.  47. 

*  tig'-li-l^,  *  lig'-ly-fly,  v.t.  [Eng,  ugly ;  -Jy.] 
To  make  ugly  or  hideous  ;  to  disfigure. 

"  She  uglifies  everything  near  her."— Jfad.  D'Arblay  .* 
Diary,  v.  813. 

*  ug'-like,  u.    [Ugly,  a.] 

tig'-ll-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  ugly  ;  -ly.]  In  an  ugly 
manner ;  with  deformity. 

"  Fouler  deaths  had  uglitj/ 
Displayed  their  trayliag  guts." 

Sidney:  Arcadia,  ill, 

iig'-U-ness,  * ug-li-nesse,  *..  [Eng.  ugly; 
-nets.  ] 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  ugly ;  want 
of  beauty  ;  deformity,  hideousness. 

*'  A  monstrous  dragon,  full  of  fearfuU  iiglinesse." 
Spenser:  F.  ff.,  VI.  vl.  10. 

1"  Ugliness  has  been  said  to  consist  in  an 
approach  to  the  lower  animals.  (Darwin; 
Descent  of  Man  (ed.  2nd),  p.  584.) 

2.  Moral  repnlsiveness. 

"  Vice  in  its  own  pure  native  ugliness."       Orabbe, 

3.  Ill-nature,  crossness.    (Armr.) 

4.  Unpleasantness. 


b611,  bo^ ;  poiit,  J^l ;  cat,  9011,  chorus,  ^hin,  bengh ;  go,  gem ;  thin,  this ;  sin,  a? ;  expect,  Xenophon.  exist,    ph  =  t 
-cian,  -tian  =  shan.    -tion,  -siou  =  shim ;  -tion,  -gion  =  zhon.    -clous,  -tlous,  -sioua  =  shus.    -ble,  -dlo.  &c.  =  liel,  d^L 
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Ugly— ulexite 


ftg'-ly,  •'ng-lie,  *  ug-like,  a.  &  s.     [icel. 

uggligr  =  fearful,  dreadful,  Croin  ugger  =  fear, 
and  -ligr  1=  A.S.  lie)  ~  like,  -ly  ;  cf.  ugga  = 
to  fear  ;  ygiigr  =  terrible ;  ■^gr  =  fierce  ;  Goth. 
ogan  =  to  fear  ;  ogjan  =  to  terrify  ;  agis  = 
terror  ;  Icel.  agi;  Eng.  awe.] 
A.  As  adjective : 

1.  Possessing  the  quality  contrary  and  oppo- 
Bite  to  beauty ;  repulsive  or  offensive  to  the 
sight ;  of  disagreeable  or  offensive  aspect ; 
deformed. 

"  The  monkiea  tliat  are  in  these  parta  are  the  ugliest 
I  ever  saw. " — Dampier  :  Voyages  (an.  1676). 

2.  Morally  repulsive  or  offensive  ;  hateful. 

3.  Ill-natured,  cross-grained.     [Amer.) 

"  I'll  not  answer  her  back  when  ahe'a  ugly  to  me.*— 
3fUt  Weatherly :  The  Lamplighter,  p.  110. 

L  Unpleasant  to  think  of  or  mention. 

"  There  is  an  uglff  rumour  afloat  that  certain  book- 
makers who  had  laid  heavily  are  directly  responsible 
for  Monday's  outbreak."— /'irfd.  Sept  84,  1B87. 

*  B,  As  subst. :  A  kind  of  shade  worn  by 
ladies  in  front  of  their  bonnets  to  protect  their 
faces  from  the  sun. 

^  (1)  An  ugly  cttstomer :  An  awkward,  un- 
pleasant, or  troublesome  person  to  deal  with. 

(2)  The  ugly  man :  A  name  given  to  the  one 
of  three  garotters  who  actually  committed 
the  crime,  and  whose  operations  and  escape 
were  covered  by  his  companions,  known  as 
the  front-stall  and  the  back-stall.  (Slang.) 
[Stall,  s.  I.  9.] 

♦lig'-ly,  v.t.  [Ugly,  a.]  To  make  ugly;  to 
uglify. 

"His  vices  all  ugly  him  over." — Richardton:  Pa. 
mela,  L  265. 

-fig'-oor,  ug'-odr-oo,  b.    [Uqgur.] 

A'-gri-an,  u'-gric,  a.  [After  the  name  of 
the  Uigurs,  a  Finnish  trilie.]  A  term  ap- 
plied tu  a  Finnic  group  of  Turanian  people, 
comprising  the  Finns,  Lapps,  Hungarians, 
and  some  other  tribes  ;  also  to  their  tongues. 

"  Of  these  branches  [of  the  Indo-European  family  of 
languages]  there  are  three.  The  first,  the  Fiuiio< 
Hujigari.ii),  or  Ugi-inn,  is  chiefly  EuroiJcan :  it  in- 
cluUi»  tlie  Finnish,  with  the  nearly  related  Esthoiiian 
and  Ltvoiiiaii.  and  the  remoter  Lappish  hi  the  Scaiidi- 
naviftii  peninsula:  the  Uuiigarian,  an  isolated  dialect 
in  tha  south,  wholly  euviroued  by  I ndu- European 
tongues,  but  ut  which  tlie  intiu.siou  into  its  present 
place,  by  imiuigratiun  from  near  the  southern  TTral, 
lias  taken  ulacu  within  the  historic  period  ;  the  dialects 
from  whicn  the  Hungarian  separated  itself,  the  Ostiak 
and  Wogul,  In  and  Itoyond  the  Hral :  and  the  tont^ues 
of  other  related  tribes  in  Eastern  Kussia,  as  the  Zir- 
yRuians,  Wotiaka,  Alordwius,  &a"-~Whitney  :  Life  & 
Growth  0/  Language,  ch,  xii. 

•ug'-some,  **tig-som»  a.  [Ugly.]  Ugly, 
hideous,  disgusting,  loathsome. 

"  In  every  place  the  ugsoine  sights  1  saw." 

Surrey  :  Virgil ;  j£neid  ii 

•  ug'-some-ness,  *  ug-som-nes,  s.  [Eng, 
ugsome  ;  -ness,\  Ugliness,  repulsiveness, 
hideousness. 

"  Not  perceyuynge  the  vgiomnei  of  synne,' — FisJter.' 
Seuen  Psaltne*.  Ps.  xxxvili.,  pt.  ii. 

uh'-lan,  *ii'-lan,  s.  [Ger.  wft;aft  =  a  lancer, 
from"  Pol.  xdan  =  a  lancer,  from  Turk,  ogldn  = 
a  youth,  a  lad.]  One  of  a  variety  of  light 
cavalry  of  Asiatic  orgin,  introduced  first  into 
Puland  by  Tartar  colonists.  They  are  em- 
ployed in  the  Russian,  Austro-Hungarian,  and 
German  armies,  especially  in  the  latter,  for 
skirmishing,  reconnoitring,  and  scouring  the 
country  in  advance  of  the  main  body  of  the 
armies. 

U'-ig-ite,  s.  [After  Uig,  Isle  of  Skye,  where 
found  ;  suff.  -ite  {Min.)7\ 

Mill. :  A  name  given  by  Heddle  to  a  mineral 
occurring  with  some  zeolites  in  an  amygda- 
loidal  rock.  Hardness,  5-5  ;  sp.  gr.  2*284 ; 
lustre,  pearly  ;  colour,  yellowish -white. 
Compos.  :  silica,  45'98  ;  alumina,  21*93  ;  lime, 
16-15;  soda,  4-70;  water,  11-25.  Dana  sug- 
gests that  as  its  structure  appears  to  resemble 
that  of  prehnite,  it  needs  further  investi- 
gation, 

U-in-ta-,  pre/.  [From  Uintah,  a  county  and 
small '  range  of  mountains  in  that  county, 
Wyoming. 

Palcsont. :  Found  in  or  near  the  Uintah 
Mountains.    [Etym.] 

u-in-ta-cri'-nus,  s,  [Pref.  uinta-,  and  Gr, 
Kpivo<;'(krinos)  =  a.  lily,} 

ralceont. :  A  genus  of  Marsupitidse,  allied  to 
Warriupites,  but  with  ten  arms,  from  the  Chalk 
ot  Ninth  America. 

u-in-ta9'-y-6n,   ■'^.      [Pref.   ninta-,  and  Gr, 

Kwtoi-  (Iciian)  =  a  dog.] 


PnlcBont. :  A  genus  of  Carnivora,  from  the 
Middle  Eocene  of  Wyoming.  It  was  described 
in  1875  by  Cope,  who  is  of  opinion  that  it 
cannot  be  referred  to  any  existing  family. 

u-in-ta-ther'-i-ftm»  s.  [Pref.  uinta-,  and 
Gr.  6-npLov  (therion)  =  a  wild  animal.] 

Paloiont. :  A  genus  of  Marsh's  Dinocerata, 
from  the  Middle  Eocene  of  North  America. 

u-in-tor'-ms,  s.    [Pref.  uintor,  and  Gr.  opvis 

(oriiis)  =  a  biid.l 

Pal<Bont. :  A  genus  of  Picarian  Birds,  allied 
to  the  Woodpeckers,  from  the  Eocene  of 
Wyoming. 

u'-kase,  s.  [Ft.,  from  Buss,  ykaz'  —  an  ordin- 
ance, an  edict,  from  fca3a(e  =  to  show.]  An 
edict  or  order,  legislative  or  administrative, 
of  the  Bussian  Government.  They  have  the 
force  of  laws  until  annulled  by  subsequent 
decisions  or  orders.  A  collection  of  the  ukases 
issued  at  various  times,  made  by  order  of  the 
Emperor  Nicholas  in  1827,  and  supplemented 
since,  year  by  year,  constitutes  the  legal  code 
of  the  Bussian  empire.  An  edict  or  order, 
generally,  issued  by  some  competent  authority. 

"  If  the  French  bookmakers  persist  in  refusing  to 
bet  at  All  until  the  ukase  i^inst  them  is  withdrawn, 
victory  will  not  be  long  in  declaring  itself  on  their 
aide."— Daily  Telegraph,  March  12, 18'B7. 

Uk-e-wal'-Ust  (w  as  v),  s.   [Uckewallist.] 

*u'-lan,  i!.    [Uhlan.] 

ik-lar'-bu-rong,  s.    [Malay  name.] 

Zool.  :  Dipsa^  dendrophila,  a  tree-snake, 
from  the  Malayan  Archipelago. 

iil'-per,  s.  [Fr.  ulckre,  from  Lat.  ulcerem,  accus. 
of  ulcus  =±  an  ulcer  ;  Sp.  &  Ital.  idcera  ;  cogn. 
with  Gr.  eA«os  {helkos)  =  a  wound,  a  sore, 
an  abscess.] 

1.  Lit.  &  Med.  -  A  chasm,  a  solution  of  contin- 
uity, produced  in  some  external  or  internal  sur- 
face of  the  body  by  the  process  of  absorption, 
the  absorbents,  whether  lymphatics  or  veins, 
but  chiefly  tlie  former,  being  more  actively  con- 
cerned in  the  formation  of  such  chasm.  This  is 
corroborated  by  the  fact  that  when  old  sores 
break  out  afresh,  the  substance  forming  the 
bond  of  union  first  gives  way,  and  even  in 
the  case  of  old  fractures,  the  callus  is  removed, 
and  the  extremities  become  again  disunited, 
as  happened  amongst  the  crew  of  the  Centur 
rion,  in  Lord  Anson's  memorable  voyage. 
This  was  first  pointed  out  by  John  Hunter, 
While  the  ulcerative  process  is  going  on,  the 
secerning  arteries,  which  in  health  bring  and 
deposit  new  materials  to  every  part  of  tlie 
body  as  the  old  are  removed,  lose  this  power, 
and  are  even  taken  away,  as  well  as  the  rest 
of  the  organisation,  including  the  absorbents 
themselves.  The  cicatrix  forme'J  by  the  heal- 
ing of  an  ulcer  is  then  a  substitute  for  the  old 
and  original  skin,  but  inferior  to  it  in  vital 
power.  Ulcers  are  of  three  kinds  :  healthy, 
unhealthy,  and  specific.  Tlie  first  is  the 
simple  sore,  or  simple  purulent  ulcer ;  the 
second  comprises  the  indolent,  irritable, 
phagedenic,  and  varicose,  with  others  de- 
pendent on  disorder  of  the  digestive  func- 
tions ;  and  the  third,  such  as  the  scrofulous, 
cancerous,  and  venereal.  The  great  object  in 
the  management  of  ulcers  is  to  keep  the  sur- 
rounding skin  clean  and  dry,  and  to  produce 
a  healthy  surface  on  the  sore  itself ;  the  latter 
object  is  now  frequently  obtained  by  skin- 
grafting,  with  permanently  favourable  results. 

2.  Fig. :  Anything  which  eats  into  or  festers 
In  any  body  ;  a  moral  sore. 

*lir-9er,  v.t.  [Lat,  ufcero=- to  make  sore.] 
[Ulcer,  s.\    To  ulcerate. 

"  Thlfl  .  .  .  ulcera  men's  hearts  with  profftDenesa."— 
Puller :  Holy  &  Profane  State,  V.  vi.  3. 

*  Ul'-^er-a-ble,  a,  [Eng.  ulcer;  -able.}  Cap- 
able of  being  ulcerated. 

iil'-cer-at©,  v.t  &  i.  [Lat.  ulceratus,  pa.  par, 
of  ulcero  =  to  make  sore,  from  wZcws,  genit. 
ulceris  =  an  ulcer.] 

A,  Trans. :  To  affect  with  or  as  with  an 
ulcer  or  sores. 

"A  tendency  more  deeply  to  tUcerate  their  minds," 
—Burke :  Letter  to  Sir  B.  Langrish,  M.P. 

B,  Intra-ns.:  To  be  formed  into  an  ulcer; 
to  become  ulcerous.    (Lit.  <&fig-) 

ul-^er-a'-tion,  s.    [Fr.,  from  Lat.  tUcera- 
tioiiem,  accus.  of  ulceratio,  from  uleeratus,  pa. 
par.  of  ulcero  =  to  ulcerate  (q.v.).] 
1.  The  process  of  forming  into  an  ulcer; 


the  process  of  becoming  ulceRited  ;  the  state 
or  condition  of  being  ulcerated,  as  nlceratioa 
of  the  bowels,  the  heart,  the  intestines,  the 
larynx,  &c. 

"  The  part  hath  been  long  affected  with  uiceratioiL,' 
^Wiseman:  Surgery,  ch.  ii. 
2.  An  ulcer. 
ul'-9er-a-tive,  a.    [Eng.  uZcera((fl) ;  -iw.] 

1.  Of  or  relating  to  ulcers. 

2.  Causing  or  producing  ulcers. 

"The  dregs  of  viuegre  must  of  necessity  he  mncb 
more  sharpe,  biting,  and  vlcerative  than  wine  leea.  ^ 
P.  Holland:  Plinie,  bk.  xxiii.,  ch.  ii. 

ulcerative-stomatitls,  s. 

Pathol. :  [Noma]. 

til'-cered,  a.    [Eng,  ulcer,  s. ;  -ed.]    Having 
become  au  ulcer;  affected  with  an  ulcer  or 
ulcers ;  ulcerated,  ulcerous.  ' 
"  Breathings  hard  drawne  tbeir  ulcered  palates  teare.*" 
May  :  Lucan  ;  Phartalia.  bk.  Iv. 

ul'-cer-oiis,  a.    [Lat.  ukerom-i,  from  ulcv^, 

fenit.  ulceris  =  an  ulcer  (q.v.);  Fr.  ulcereux; 
p,  &  Ital.  ulcerosa.] 

1.  Having  the  nature  or  character  of  an 
ulcer  ;  discharging  purulent  or  other  matter. 

"The  ulcerous  barky  scurf  of  leprosy." 

Browning :  Paracelsus,  iv. 

2.  Affected  with  an  ulcer  or  ulcers  ;  ulcer- 
ated, 

*'  People 
All  swollen  and  ulceroia."    Shakeip.:  Macbeth,  It.  S. 

•ul'-^er-oiis-l^,  adv.  [Eng.  uUerous;  -ly.^ 
In  an  ulcerous  manner. 

iir-9er-ous-ness,  s.  [Eng.  ulcerous;  -ness.) 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  ulcerous  or  ul- 
cerated. 

*ur-cus-9le,  *  ul'-cus-cule,  s.  [Lat.  uU 
cusculum,  dimin.  from  ulcus  =  an  ulcer  (q.v.).] 
A  little  ulcer. 

u'-le,  s.     [Mexican.]    The  Ule-tree  (q.v.). 

ule-tree,  s. 

Bot. :  Castilloa  elastica  and  C.  Markhamiana, 
which  yield  caoutchouc.  They  are  Mexican 
trees,  having  male  and  female  flowers  alter- 
nating on  the  same  branch,  the  latter  consist- 
ing of  numerous  ovaries  in  a  single  cup. 

U-le'-ma,  s.  [Arab,  ulema,  pi.  of  aim  :=  wise, 
'learned,'  from  aliina  =  to  know.]  The  col- 
lective name  of  the  hierarchical  corporation 
of  learned  men  in  Turkey,  who  have  the 
advantages  of  freedom  from  military  service, 
and  who  furnish  judges,  ministers  of  mosques, 
professors,*  and  have  charge  of  the  department 
of  the  government  relating  to  sacred  matters. 
This  body  is  composed  of  the  Imams,  or 
ministers  of  religion,  the  Muftis,  or  doctors 
of  law,  and  the  Cadis,  or  administrators  of 
j  iistice. 

u'-lex,  s.  [Lat.  =  a  shrub  resembling  rose- 
mary.] 

Bot.:  Furze,  whin,  or  gorse;  a  genus  of 
Cytisese.  Very  thorny  shrubs,  with  leaves 
trifoliolate  when  young,  simple  when  old. 
Flowers  yellow  ;  axillary  calyx  two-partite, 
with  a  small  scale  or  bractea  on  each  side  of 
the  base ;  the  segments  nearly  entiie,  or  tUa 
upper  one  with  two,  the  lower  with  three, 
teeth ;  standard  scarcely  longer  than  the 
calyx,  bifid ;  keel  erect,  blunt ;  legume 
scarcely  longer  than  the  calyx,  turgid,  few. 
seeded.  Known  species  twelve,  from  thi 
west  and  the  south  of  Europe,  and  northern 
Africa.  Two  are  British,  Ulex  europceus,  the 
Common  Furze,  whin,  or  gorse,  and  U.  nanuSf 
the  Dwarf  Furze.  The  former  has  the  calyx 
somewhat  hairy,  the  hairs  slightly  spreading, 
the  teeth  nearly  obsolete,  the  bracts  largCi 
ovate,  and  lax ;  the  latter,  besides  being: 
smaller  in  all  its  i>arts,  and  flowering  later  ir, 
the  year,  has  the  pubescence  of  the  calyx 
adpressed,  the  teeth  lanceolate,  the  bracta 
minute  the  wings  about  the  length  of  tho 
keel. 

U'-lex-ite»  5.  [After  G.  L.  Ulex,  who  first 
correctly  analyzed  it ;  suff.  -ite  (Min.).^ 

Min. :  A  mineral  occurring  in  roundish 
masses  or  nodules,  consisting  of  delicate 
fibres  or  capillary  crystals.  Found  at  various 
localities,  but  notably  in  Peru  and  Tarap.ica, 
Soutli  America,  associated  with  various  otlier 
species,  and  also  in  Nova  Scotia  in  massive 
gypsum.  Hardness,  I'O  ;  sp.  gr.  1-65;  lustre, 
when  first  broken,  silky ;  colour,  white. 
Compos.:  boric  acid,  45*63 ;  lime,  12-2(3 ;  soda, 


£i.to,  fEt,  f^e,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pht, 
or,  wore,  wolf;  work,  whd,  son;  mute,  cub,  ciire,  unite,  cur,  »ale,  full;  try,  Syrian,    sb,  ce  =  e;  ey  =  a;  qu  =  kw. 
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6-79;  water,  35-32  =  100;  whence  the  formula, 
(Na02B03+2Cu02B03)  +  18aq.  Is  knowu  in 
Tarapaca  under  the  name  Tiza. 

•u-lig'-in-ose,  a.  [Lat.  uliginosus,  from 
ulign,  genit.  uliginis  ^  ooziness ;  Fr.  uligi- 
neiix;  Ital.  uligiTioso.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  Uliginous,  oozy,  muddy, 
Blimy. 

2.  Bot. :  Growing  in  swampy  places. 

•  -a  -  lig-  in  -  6us,  a.  [Uliginose.]  Muddy, 
oozy,  slimy. 

"  But  the  impure  and  tdiginout,  as  that  which  pro- 
coedos  from  Btagunted  places,  ia  of  r11  other  the  moat 
vile  ftud  pestileut."— ^(leiyn :  f^mifugium, 

iil'-lage  (age  as  ig),  s.  [O.  Fr.  eullage,  ouil- 
larje,  ceillage  ("  mltlage  f?emn=the  filling  up 
of  leiiky  wine  vessels,"  Cotgrave),  from  euiller, 
mdllier,  oiiiller,  osiller=to  fill  up  a  vessel  that 
has  leaked,  to  fill  to  the  bung,  prob.  from  ewr, 
cure,  ore  =  the  border,  brim  of  a  thing,  from 
Lat.  ora  =  the  brim.] 

Comm. :  The  quantity  which  a  cask  wants 
of  being  full ;  the  wantage  of  a  cask  of  liquor. 

iill-ina'-ni-a,  s.  [Named  after  UUman,  the 
discoverer  of  one  species.] 

Palceohot. :  A  genus  of  Coniferse,  apparently 
a  Taxoid,  bearing  genuine  cones.  Known 
species  two,  Ullmannia  selaginoides  and  U. 
Brownii.  They  occur  in  the  Magnesian  Lime- 
stone of  Durham,  the  Middle  Permiau  of 
■Westmoreland,  and  the  Kupferschiefer  and 
BothKegende  (Lower  Permian)  of  Germany. 

till'-mann-lte.  s.  [After  J.  C.  UUmann,  who 
discovered  it;  suff.  -ite  (Min.) ;  Ger.  nickel- 
spiesglaserz,  nickelspiessglauzerz,  aniimonnickeU 
glanz,  nickelaatimonglanz,  antimon-arsenik- 
nickelglaiiz  ;  Fr.  anf.iinoi7Le  sul/ure  nlckeli/ere.] 
Min. :  An  isometric  mineral  rarely  occur- 
ring in  crystals  ;  cleavage,  cubic.  Hardness, 
5  t<i  5-5  ;  sp.  gr.  6'2  to  6-51 ;  lustre,  metallic  ; 
colour,  steel-gray  to  silver-white.  Compos.  : 
nickel,  277  ;  antimony,  57'2 ;  sulphur,  15'1 
=  100.  The  antimony  is,  however,  sometimes 
partly  replaced  by  arsenic.  Formula,  NiS2+ 
Ni(SbAs)2.  Found  in  Nassau,  Siegon,  Prussia, 
&c.,  and  lately  in  very  sharp,  bright  cubes  in 
Sardinia. 

iil-lu'-cus,  s.    [Melloca.] 

^-ina'-9e-£e,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  ul7n('us)  (q.  v. ) ; 
Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -acece.] 

Bot.:  Elmworts;  an  order  of  Pevigynous 
Exogens,  alliance  Rhamnales.  Trees  or 
slirubs,  with  alternate,  rough,  generally  de- 
ciduous leaves,  each  having  at  its  base  a  pair 
of  deciduous  stipules ;  flowers  loosely  clus- 
tered, never  in  perfect  or  polygamous  catkins ; 
calyx  membranous,  inferior,  campanulate,  ir- 
refiular;  petals  none  ;  stamens  definite  ;  stig- 
mas two,  distinct;  ovary  two -celled,  each 
with  a  solitary  pendulous  ovule  ;  fruit  one-  or 
two-celled,  membranous  or  drupaceous  ;  seed 
solitary.  Natives  of  northern,  and  of  moun- 
tainous parts  in  southern  Asia,  of  Europe,  and 
of  North  America.  Known  genera  nine, 
species  sixty  (Lindley);  genera  three  or  four, 
species  about  eighteen  (Sir  J.  Hooker). 

ul- ma- 96 -oils  (or  ceous  as  shiis),  a. 

[Ulmacf:-*:.] 
Bot. :  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  Ulmacese  (q.  v.), 

iil-m^j* -ic,  «.  [For  eti^m.  and  deC  see  com- 
pound.] 

ulmaric-acld,  s. 

Cliem. :  Salicylous  acid  obtained  from 
Spircea  vlmaria. 

ul'-me-sa,  s.  pi.  [Lat.  •ulmius);  Mod.  Lat. 
fem.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -bob.] 

Bot. :  The  typical  tribe  of  Ulmacese  (q.v.). 
Ovary  two-celled,  ovules  anatrcpous. 

ul'-mic,  a.  [Eng.  uhMin);  -ic.]  Contained 
in  or  derived  from  ulmin  (q.v.). 

nlmic-acid,  s. 

Ch&m. :  C24H28O9.  A  body  isomeric  with 
ulmin,  obtained  by  neutralizing  the  am- 
moniacal  solution  of  ulmin  with  an  acid.  It 
is  precipitated  in  brown  gelatinous  flocks, 
soluble  in  pure  water,  but  insoluble  in  water 
containing  free  acid. 

fil'-min,   s.      [Lat.   uhiUus)  =  an   elm ;   -i/n 
{Chem.).] 
Ckem. :    C24H18O9.     A  dark-coloured  sub-  1 


stance,  obtained  by  boiling  sugar  for  some 
time  with  dilute  hydrochloric,  nitric,  or  sul- 
phuric acid,  and  washing  the  dejiosit  with 
water.  It  forms  black  or  brown  scales,  in- 
soluble in  water  and  alcohol,  partially  soluble 
in  ammonia. 

Ul'-xnoiis.  a.  [Eng.  ulm(in);  -ous.]  Of  or 
pertaining  to  a  substance  containing  ulmin  or 
ulmic  acid. 

nlmous-substances,  s.  pi. 

Chem. :  Humous  substances.  Names  given 
to  various  brown  or  black  .substances  found 
in  vegetable  mould,  peat,  &c.,  resulting  from 
the  putrefaction  of  animal  or  vegetable  sub- 
stances in  presence  of  air  and  water. 

Ul'-mus,  a.    [Lat.  =  anelm.] 

1.  Bot. :  Elm  ;  the  typical  genus  of  Ulma- 
ceEe(q.v.).  Flowers  perfect;  calyx  persistent, 
campanulate,  or  conical  at  the  base,  with  three 
to  eight  divisions ;  stamens  five  ;  filaments 
straight  in  aestivation ;  ovary  two-celled ;  seed- 
vessel  a  samara  winged  all  round.  Known 
species  about  thirteen.  Distribution  that  of 
the  order.  The  American  or  White  Elm  (  Ul- 
mtts  americana)  is  a  magnificent  tree,  sometimes 
100  feet  high,  with  a  trunk  60  or  70  feet  high 
before  giving  forth  its  long,  pendulous,  grace- 
ful branches.  The  Slippery  Elm  (  U.  fulva)  is 
also  common  in  the  ba«in  of  the  MiseiSBippi. 
Its  bark  yields  an  abundant  mucilage,  of  value 
in  medicine.  The  English  Elm  (  U.  campestris) 
iH  a  large,  handsome  tree,  whose  timber  is  of 
much  value.  The  bark  of  (J.  WaUichiana,  a  larj^e 
deciduous  tree  from  the  North  Western  Him- 
alaya, contains  a  strong  fibre  especially  de- 
rived from  the  flower -stalk.  An  oil  is 
expressed  from  V.  integrifolia,  another  large 
deciduous  tree,  a  native  of  the  Indian  and 
Burmese  hills .  * 

2.  Chem.,  t&c. :  Humus ;  decaying  wood. 
(Eos&iter.)    [Ulmaoeous.] 

3.  PalcBobot. :  The  geiuis  occurs  in  the 
Middle  Eocene  of  Bourneniuuth. 

iil'-na,  s.  [Lat.,  from  Gr.  wMviq  (olene)  =  the 
elbow.] 

1.  Aimt. :  A  long  prismatic 
bone,  at  the  inner  side  of  the 
forearm,  parallel  with  the  ra- 
dius, with  which  it  articulates. 
It  is  the  larger  and  longer  of 
the  two  bones,  and  consists  of 
a  shaft  and  two  extremities, 
the  upper  of  which  forms  a 
large  jiart  of  the  articulation 
of  the  elbow-joint.  At  the 
upper  exti'emity  behind  is  a 
large  process,  the  olecranon, 
and  a  smaller  one,  the  coro- 
noid  process,  in  front,  sepa- 
rated by  the  sigmoid  or  semi- 
lunar fossa,  or  olecranoid  cav- 
ity, which  receives  the  arti- 
cular trochlea  of  the  humerus. 
The  ulna  diminishes  in  size 
from  above  downwards,  and 
is  very  small  at  the  lower 
extremity,  which  is  separated 
from  the  twist  by  an  inter- 
articular  fibro-cartilage. 

*  2.  Old  Law :  An  ell. 

iil'-nad,  adv.  [Eng.  &c.,  uln{a\  and  Lat.  ad 
=  to,  towards.]  In  the  direction  of  the  ulna ; 
towards  the  ulnar  aspect. 

*  ul'-nage  (age  as  ig),  s.    [Alnage.] 

*  ul'-na-ger,  s.    [Alnaoer.] 
ul'-nar,  a.    [Lat.  ulna  =  the  elbow.] 

Anat. :  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  ulna. 

nlnar-artery,  s. 

Anat.  :  The  larger  of  the  two  branches  into 
which  the  brachial  artery  divides.  It  com- 
mences just  below  the  bend  of  the  elbow,  and 
runs  along  the  inner  side  of  tlie  forearm,  in  an 
arched  direction  and  at  varying  depth,  to  the 
hand,  where  it  forms  the  superficial  palmar 
arch.     It  gives  off  several  branches. 

ulnar-nerve,  s. 

Anat.  :  A  branch  of  the  brachial  plexus, 
distributed  to  the  muscles  and  integument  of 
the  forearm  and  hand. 

ulnar-veina,  s.  pi. 

Anat. :  Two  veins  distributed  to  the  fore- 
arm :  (1)  the  posterior,  arising  from  ,  the 
basilic  vein ;  (2)  the  anterior,  arising  from 
the  median  basilic. 


BONES  OP  ARDC 
AND   HAND. 

a.  Hiiiiiet'us  ;  b. 
Badius;  c.  Ulna; 
d.  CHTpua  ;  e. 
Metacarpus  ;  /. 
Fhalaugea. 


u-l6-dSn'-dr6n,  s.  [Gr.  ovK-q  (oule)  —  a.  scar 
fruJii  a  wound,  and  5evBpov  (dendron)  =  a  tree.) 
Palceobot. :  A  genus  of  Lepidodendreae. 
Tiunk  simple  (?),  covered  with  the  rhora- 
bnidal  scars  of  the  leaf-stalks ;  the  branches 
distichous,  with  densely  imbricated  leaves, 
and  sti'obilifnrm  fruit.  Eleven  species  from 
the  carbonifej'ous  rocks  of  Biitain. 

u-lo-rrha'-gi-g,,  ».    [Oulgrrhaqy.] 

t  u-l6t'-rich-an,  «.  [Ulotrichi.]  Any  in- 
dividual of  the  Ulotrichi  (q.v.). 

u -lot'- rich -i,  s.  pi.  [From  Gr.  ovUeptS 
(pulothrix),  genit.  ouAoTpt^os  (pulotrichos)  =: 
having  crisp,  curly  hair  like  negroes :  0M05 
(oulos)  =  crisp,  curly,  and  $pi^  {thrix)  —  hair.] 
Ethnol. :  One  of  the  two  primary  groups 
into  which  Bory  St.  Vincent  divided  man- 
kind. They  aie  distinguished  by  crisp, 
woolly,  or  tufted  hair.  The  Uhitrichi  may  be 
further  subdivided  into  Dolichocephali,  or 
Long-headed,  coin^jrising  the  Bushmen,  Ne- 
groes, and  Negritoes  ;  and  Brachycephali,  or 
Hhni't-headed,  comprising  only  the  Mincoiiies 
of  the  Andaman  Islands,  proliably  the  result 
of  an  intermixture  of  stocks.   [Leiotrichi.] 

u-lot'-rich-oiis,  a.  [Eng.  &c.,  ulotricMi); 
-ous.]    Having  crisp,  curly  hair. 

Ul'-ster,  s.  &  a.  [According  to  Chalmers  the 
original  Gaelic  name  was  Ulladh  (pron,  lJlla)„ 
and  the  Scandinavians,  who  settled  in  tliia 
part  of  Ireland,  added  the  termination  -stad/r, 
or  -ster,  then  forming  Ulla-ster  {Ulsten').'\ 

A.  As  substantive  : 

1.  The  most  northei-n  of  the  four  provincea 
of  Ireland. 

2.  [Ulster  kinq-at-abms]. 

3.  A  long,  loose  overcoat,  worn  by  malee 
and  females,  and  originally  made  of  frieze 
cloth  in  Ulster. 

" protiuced  two  coats,  one  of  which  an  ultter, 

he  Btateil  was  pledged   by  the  rtefenilaiit."— £i«n»«# 
Standard,  Nov.  12,  1885. 

B.  As  adj. :  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  pr(^ 
vlnce  of  Ulster. 

Ulster-badge,  s. 

Her. :  The  badge  of  the 
province  of  Ulster,  a  sinis- 
ter hand,  erect,  open  and 
couped  at  the  wrist  (gules). 
This  "  red  hand  "  was  as- 
signed by  James  I.  as  a 
badge  to  the  baronets  who 
were  to  colonize  Ulster, 
and  is  now  borne  by  all 
baronets.     [Baronet.] 

Ulster-custom,  s.  The  same  as  Tenakt- 
RiGHT  (q.v.). 

Ulster  king-at-arms,  s.  The  chief 
heraldic  officer  foi'  Ireland.  The  office  waa 
created  by  Edward  VI.  in  1552. 

ti.lt.,  contr.     [Ultimo.] 

ul'- ten -ite,  s.  [Aft^r  Ultenthal,  Tyrol, 
where  found  ;  suff.  -ite  (Min.).'} 

1.  Min. :  A  name  suggested  for  a  bronzite 
(q.v.),  found  associated  with  anthophyUite  in 
the  Ulten  Valley,  Tyrol. 

2.  Petrol.  :  A  rock  consisting  of  garnet, 
kyanite,  and  mica,  found  in  the  UlteuthaL 
Tyrol. 

ul-ter'-i-or,  a.  &  s.     [Lat.  =  further,  compar. 
of  wi(er  =  beyond  ;  Fr.  ulterieur;  Sp.  ulterior; 
Ital.  ulteriore.]    [Ultra.] 
A.  As  adjective : 

1.  Being,  situated,  or  lying  beyond  or  on 
the  other  side  of  any  line  or  boundary. 

2,  Not  at  present  in  view,  or  under  con- 
sideration; in  the  future  or  in  the  back- 
ground ;  more  remote  or  distant. 

"The  «Kerioracconi|iliahmeiit  of  that  part  of  Scrip- 
ture, which  once  pruiiiiaed  God's  people,  that  kinga 
should  be  its  nursing  Uthera.'—Hoyle :  Style  of  Holy 
Scripture,  p.  21 1. 

*  B.  As  subst. :  The  futher  side  ;  the  remote 
part. 

uiterior-oliject,  s.  An  object  beyond 
that  which  at  the  time  is  avowed. 

"  The  Jacobite  minority,  Vfhoae  itlterior  objects  vera, 
of  course,  to  upset  tlie  reigiiiiig  House.  "—Daily  Chron 
icle,  Jan.  18,  1688. 

ul-ter'-i-6r-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  ulterior;  -ly.]  In 
an  ulterior  manner ;  more  distantly  or  re- 
motely. 


ULSTER-BADGE. 


boil,  boy ;  poiit,  jiS^l ;  cat,  9ell,  chorus,  9hin,  benQn ;  go,  gem ;  tliin,  this ;  sin,  a^ ;  expect,  Xeuophon,  e^ist.    -ing, 
-ciaxu  -tian  =  shan.    -tion,  -slou  —  shiin ;  -tion,  -§ion  =  zhiiii.   -clous,  -tious,  -sious  =  shus.    -blc,  -die,  &c.  ~  b^l,  d^L 
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fil'-^-ma,  a.  &  «.  [Lat.  fem.  sing,  of  uUimus 
=  last,  ultimate  (q.v.)] 

*  A»  As  adj. ;  Most  remote  ;  furthest,  last, 
final.    [Ultima  Thule.] 

B.  As  substantive : 

Gram. :  The  last  syllable  of  a  word. 

nltima  ratio,  ;>/i.r.  The  last  reason  or 
argument. 

Ultima  ratio  regxim :  The  last  reason  of  kings 
— resort  to  arms  or  war. 

Ultima  Thole,  s.    [Thule.] 

iil'-ti-mate,  a.  [Lat.  uUimMiis,  pa.  par.  of 
iltimo  =  to  come  to  an  end ;  to  be  at  the  last ; 
from  ultimus  =  last,  super,  of  ulter  =  beyond.] 
[Ultra.] 

1.  Farthest ;  most  remote  or  distant  in 
place  or  position. 

2.  Most  remote  in  time ;  last,  terminating, 
final. 

"  I  would  be  at  the  -worst ;  worst  is  ray  port. 
My  harbour  aiid  my  uUimate  reiMAie." 

JUaton:  P.  A,  iii.  209. 

3.  Last  in-  a  train  or  progression  or  of 
consequences ;  arrived  at  as  a  final  result ; 
being  that  to  wliich  all  the  rest  is  directed, 
or  which  cannot  be  gone  beyond. 

"  This  Is  the  great  end,  and  uftitnate  design  of  all 
true  reiiifioii." — Clarke  :  On  the  Eoidences,  prop.  xiii. 

4.  Incapable  of  further  analysis  or  resolu- 
tion; not  admitting  of  i"urther  division  or  sepa- 
ration :  as,  the  idtimate  elements  of  a  body. 

^  For  the  difference  between  ultiinaie  and 
last,  see  Last,  a. 
If  Prime  and  ultimate  ratios:  [Ratio,  %  6.]. 
ultimate-analysis,  5.  [Analysis,  II.  6.] 

•fil'-ti-mate,  v.t.  &  i.     [Ultimate,  a.] 

A.  Traiuitive : 

1.  To  bring  to  an  end ;  to  terminate,  to  end. 

2.  To  bring  into  use  or  practice. 

B.  Intrans.  :  To  come  to  an  end ;  to  ter- 
minate. 

til'-ti-mate-l3^,  adv.  [Eng.  vltimate;  -ly.l 
As  an  ultimate  or  final  result ;  at  last ;  finally ; 
in  the  end  or  final  result. 

"In  that  our  knowledge  is  founded  and  from  that 
It  ultiTnatelf/  derives  itself.  "—Lwcfte  .'  Human  Cnder- 
Btanding,  bk.  ii.,  ch.  1. 

*  ul-ti-ma'-tion,  s.    [Ultimate.]    A  last  or 

final  offer  or  concession  ;  an  ultimatum. 

"  Lord  Bolingbroke  was  likewisa  authorised  to  know 
the  real  lUtimation  of  France  upon  the  general  plan  of 
peace." — Sunft :  Bist.  Four  Latt  years  of  <iueen  Anne. 

iil-ti-ma'-tum    (pi.   ul-ti-ma'-tuin^i,   or 

iil-ti-ma'-ta),  s.  [Lat.  neut.  sing,  of  \ilii- 
matits,  pa.  par.  of  ultimo  =  to  come  to  an  end, 
to  beatthe  last.]  A  final  proposal,  statement 
of  conditions,  or  concession,  especially  in 
diplomatic  negotiations ;  the  final  terms  or 
offer  of  one  party,  the  rejection  of  which  may, 
and  frequently  does,  involve  a  rupture  of 
diplomatic  relations  and  a  declaration  of  war. 

"  He  delivered  to  the  mediators  an  ultimatum,  im- 
porting that  lie  adhered  tu  the  treaties  of  Westphnlia 
Hiid  Nimegueu,  and  accepted  of  Strasbourg,  with  its 
SkppaTtena,iice!&."— Smollett :  Hist.  Eng.,  bk.  L,  ch.  v. 

•ul'-time,  a.  [Lat.  ultimiis,  super,  of  ult&r 
=  beyond.]    [Ultra.]    Ultimate,  last,  final. 

"  Whereby  the  true  and  ultime  operations  of  heat 
are  not  attained." — Bacon:  Nat.  Hist.,  §  99. 

*  iil-tim'-i-ty,  s.  [Eng.  ultim{e);  •ity.'\  The 
last  stage  or  consequence. 

"  Alteration  of  one  body  into  another,  from  crudity 
to  perfect  concoction,  is  the  uUim,ity  of  that  pioceus. 
—Bacon  :  Nat.  Hist,,  §  838. 

iil'-lai-md,  s.  [Lat.  ultimo  (mense)  =  in  the 
last  (month).]  The  month  which  preceded 
the  present ;  last  month  as  distinguished 
from  tlie  current  and  all  other  months. 
Generally  contracted  into  ult. :  as,  I  wrote  to 
him  on  the  20th  ult. 

*  ul-ti-mo-gen'-l-ture,  s.  [Formed  on 
analogy  of  primogeniture  (q.v.),  from  ultimiis 
=  the  last,  and  genitus  =  horn.]  A  name 
proposed  as  a  collective  term  to  include  all 
forms  of  Borough-English  (q.v.). 

"  The  extensions  of  the  custom  are  all  called 
'borough-English,  by  analogy  to  the  princli>al  usage, 
but  they  should  be  classified  under  some  more  general 
nnuie.  It  is  not  easy,  however,  to  find  the  appropriate 
word.  We  have  a  choice  between  ' u!ti-m'>ife>itfure' 
the  awkward  terra  proposed  by  the  Real  Pr-  perty 
Commissioners  of  the  last  generation,  ami  amh  foreign 
forms  HB  '  Jungsten-liecht'  and  '  Juveignerie,' vrhich 
cJtrj  hardly  be  excelled  lor  simplicity ;  so  one  must 
com  ft  new  phrase,  like  jnniority  or  junior  riglit."— 
Elton:  Oriffins  of  English  History,  p.  155. 


Ql'-ti-mfis,  a.  [Lat.,  super,  of  uZ£er=beyond.] 
[Ultimate,  a.]    Last. 

ultimus  hssres,  s. 

Law  :  The  last  or  remote  heir.  Thus,  in 
cases  of  intestate  succession,  failing  relations 
of  every  kind,  the  succession  devolves  upon 
the  crown  as  ultimus  kceres. 

♦ul'-tion,  s.  [Lat.  ultio,  genit.  uUionis,  from 
ultas,  pa.  par.  of  ulciscor  =  to  take  vengeance 
on.]  The  act  of  taking  vengeance  or  retaliat- 
ing ;  revenge,  retaliation. 

"To  forgive  our  enemies  is  a  charming  way  of  re- 
venge ....  and  to  do  good  for  evil  a  soft  and  melting 
ultion.  —Browne:  Christian  Morals,  iii.  12. 

*  Ul'-tra,  pref.,  a.,  &  s.  [Lat.  =  beyond  (adv. 
and  prep.),  orig.  abl.  fem.  of  O.  Lat.  ult&t'  = 
beyond  (ad,j.).  Ulter  is  a  comparative  from 
O.  Lat.  uls,  ouls  =  beyond  ;  Fr.  outre ;  Sp.  \Utra : 
Ital.  oltra.] 

A,  ^spre^:ALatin  preposition  and  adverb, 
signifying  beyond,  and  used  as  a  prefix  in  the 
senses  of— 

(1)  Beyond ;  on  the  further  side ;  chiefly  with 
words  implying  natural  objects,  forming  bar- 
riers, boundaries,  or  landmarks :  as,  ultra- 
montane,  ultramundane,  uWramarine. 

(2)  Excessively,  exceedingly ;  to  or  in  ex- 
cess; beyond  what  is  reasonable,  rational, 
right,  or  proper;  with  words  admitting  of 
degrees,  and  more  especially  in  political  and 
polemical  terms  :  as,  «i(rci-conservative,  ultra- 
liberal,  «/(ra-radiPAl,  and  the  like. 

B.  As  adj. :  Extreme ;  going  beyond  due 
limit;  extravagant. 

"  The  extreme  or  ultra  party."  —  MUman  :  ffist. 
Latin  Christianity. 

C  As  subst. :  One  who  advocates  extreme 
views  or  measures ;  an  ultraist. 

"  The  Ultras  would  have  owned  him  for  their  leader, 
and  would  have  admitted  that  he  went  beyond  them 
in  uncompromising  cousisteucy.  "—.Srou^Aam .-  HUt 
Sketches,  &c. 

Ultra-red,  a. 

Physics:  A  term  applied  to  the  rays  beyond 
the  red,  or  low,  end  of  the  spectrum  (q.v.). 
From  these  rays,  which  are  invisible  on  ac- 
count of  the  slowness  of  their  vibrations,  the 
greatest  heating  effects  are  obtained. 

ultra-violet»  a. 

Physics :  A  term  applied  to  the  rays  beyond 
the  violet,  or  high,  end  of  the  spectrum  (q.v.)- 
The  vibrations  of  these  rays  are  too  rapid  for 
vision,  but  they  possess  greater  chemical 
activity  than  any  others. 

•  til'-trage  (age  as  Jg),  ».    [Odtraoe,  a.] 

iil'-tra-i^m,  s.  [Eng.  ultra;  -ism.]  The 
principles  of  ultras,  or  of  those  who  advocate 
extreme  measures,  as  of  reform,  &c. 

ul'-tra-ist,  s.  [Eng.  ultra  ;  -ist.]  One  who 
pushes  a  principle,  doctrine,  or  measure  to 
extremes ;  one  who  Advocates  extreme  mea- 
sures ;  an  ultra. 

lil-tra-ma-rine',  ct.  &  s.  [Sp.  ultramarino  = 
beyond  sea,  foreign  ;  also,  uUraviarine  (s.), 
from  Lat.  ultra  =  beyond,  and  marinv^  = 
marine ;  mare  =  the  sea.] 

*A,  As  ailj. ;  Situated,  being,  or  lying 
beyond  the  sea. 

"  The  loss  of  her  ultramarine  dominions  lessens  her 
expenses  and  ensures  her  remittances."— Bi*rte  ;  State 
of  the  Nation. 

B.  As  substantive : 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  A  beautiful  and  unchangeable 
blue  pigment,  resembling  in  purity  the  blue  of 
the  prismatic  spectrum.  It  was  formerly  ob- 
tained bygrinding  the  mineral  known  as  htpis- 
lazuli,  calcining  it,  and  again  grinding  it  in  a 
mill,  or  with  a  porphyry  slab  and  muUer.  It 
is  much  prized  by  artists  for  its  beauty  and  the 
permanence  of  its  colour,  both  foroil  and  water 
painting.  Lapis-lazuli  being  very  rare  this 
pigment  was  the  most  expensive  of  colours. 
Artificial  ultramarine,  which  appeal's  to  possess 
all  the  valuable  properties  of  the  native  ultra- 
marine, was  first  prepared  by  M.  Guiinet,  by 
fusing  a  mixture  of  kaolin,  glauber  salt,  car- 
bonate of  soda  and  charcoal  in  a  closed  cru- 
cible, roasting  the  green  substance  so  ob- 
tained with  the  addition  of  sulphur,  whereby 
it^  colour  is  changed  to  blue,  and  pulverizing 
and  washing  the  powder.  The  native  ultra- 
marine appears  to  consist  of  silicate  of  alu- 
minium with  sulphide  and  hyposulphite  of 
sodium. 

2.  Min.:  A  name  given  to  the  richer- colon  red 
varieties  of  lapis-lazuli  (q.v.). 


ultramarine-ashes,  s.  pi.    The  residae 

of  lapis-lazuli,  after  the  chief  colour  had  been 
extracted,  was  used  by  the  old  masters  as  a 
middle  or  neutral  tint  for  flesh,  skies,  or  dra- 
peries ;  it  is  a  purer  and  tenderer  gray  than 
that  produced  by  mixture  of  more  positive 
colours.    (Fairholt.) 

ul-tra-mon'-tane,  a.  &  s.  [Fr.  ultramon- 
tain'=  beyond  the  mountains  ;  a  term  applied 
by  the  French  to  the  Italian.s  themselves,  as 
being  beyond  the  moitntaius,  from  the  French 
side  ;  from  Ital.  oltraTnoiUano,  from  Low  Lat. 
ultramontamts,  from  Lut.  ultra  =  beyond,  and 
mons,  genit.  mantis  =  a  u'louutain ;  Sp.  idtra- 
m,ontano.]    [Tramontane.] 

A.  As  adjective : 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Being  or  lying  beyond  the  mountains ; 
transmontane  ;  specifically,  lying  or  being  to 
the  south  of  the  Alps ;  that  is,  beyond  the 
mountains  as  regard  the  countries  north  of 
the  Alps ;  Italian. 

2.  Lying  or  being  on  the  north  side  of  the 
Alps  ;  that  is,  being  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Alps,  with  reference  to  Italy  ;  tramontane. 

II.  Church  Hist. :  Of  or  belonging  to  Ultra- 
montanism  (q.v.). 

"  The  Ultramontane  tone  of  the  present  day  is  far 
in  advance  of  the  RoinaniHt  writers  of  the  Reforina- 
tiou  peT'wd."~Bl'Mit :  Diet,  Sects,  p.  608. 

B.  As  substantive : 

*  1.  Ord.  Lang. :  One  who  resides  beyond  or 
on  the  other  side  of  the  Alps ;  a  foreigner. 

"  To  the  petition  of  the  Bannerets  of  Rome  for  a 

Sromotion  of  Cardinals  he  (Pope  Urban)  avowed  his 
esign  to  make  so  large  a  nomination  that  the  Italians 
shuuld  resume  their  ascendancy  over  the  ClCrajnon- 
taneB."—JUilman  :  Latin  Christianity,  bk.  xiiL,  ch.  i. 

2.  Church  Hist. :  A  believer  in  or  supporter 
of  Ultramontanism  (q.v.). 

"  The  Ultramontanes,  such  as  Bellarmlne,  Baronlus, 
Ac,  maintain  that  whatever  dogmatic  Judgment  or 
decision  on  a  doctrinal  point  the  pope  addressed  to  the 
whole  church  is  necessarily  correct." — McClintocIC  4 
Strong :  Cyclop.  Bib.  Lit.,  iv.  570. 

iU-tra-mon'-tau-i^m,  ».     [Eng.  ultramon- 

tan{e) ;  -ism,] 

Church  Hist. :  A  name  improperly  given  by 
some  theologians,  north  of  the  Alps,  before 
the  Vatican  Council  in  1870,  to  the  generall,v 
received  opinion  of  the  Church  in  all  ages, 
that  the  Papal  utterances  ex  cathedrd  on 
matters  of  faith  or  morals  are  irre  form  able. 
The  word  was  used  in  contradistinction  tc 
Galiicanism,  which  attributed  infallibility 
and  supreme  authority  in  matters  of  faith, 
morals,  and  discipline  to  the  entire  Church, 
personified  in  a  General  Council.  Since  the 
definition  of  the  Vatiiiaii  Council  in  1870  con- 
cerning the  infallibility  of  tlie  Pope,  Galli- 
canism  has  become  a  heresy.  [Vatican- 
council.] 

"  The  work  that  has  done  more  than  any  other  to 
give  a  sclentitlc  character  and  a  lasting  Influence  to 
Ultramontanism  is  Mohler's  Symbolik,  which  first 
appeared  in  a.d.  1882,  and  hiia  since  spread  throughout 
Europe  and  America  in  rapidly  recurring  editluus."— 
Elunt :  Diet.  Sects,  p.  604. 

ul-tra-mon'-tan-ist,  s.  [Eng.  ultramon" 
tan(e);  -ist.]  One  of  the  ultramontane  party; 
one  who  upholds  or  promotes  ultraniontiinism. 

* ul-tra-muu'-dane,  a.     [Pref.  ultra-,  and 
Eng.   mundane  (q.v.).]     Being    beyond    the 
world,  or  beyond  the  limits  of  our  system. 
"  We  need  not   fly   to    imaginary   ultramandata 
BpAC(is."—liot/le:  iVorks,  v.  140. 

ul'-tra  vir'-ej,  phr.  [Lat.]  Beyond  one's 
power;  especially  beyond  the  power  of  a  per- 
son, court,  or  corporation,  legally  or  constitu- 
tionally. 

*  fi.l-tro'-ne-O'iis,  a.  [Lat.  ultroneus,  froir 
ultro  =  of  one's  own  accord.]  Voluntary 
spontaneous. 

"  Human  laws  oblige  to  an  active  obedience,  but  not 
to  a  spontaneous  otter,  and  ultroneous  seeking  of 
opportunities."— /eremff  Taylor:  Doctor  Dubitantlum. 

*  til-tro'-ne-OUS-lS?',  adv.  [Eng.  ultroneous  i 
-ly.]  Voluntarily,  spontaneously,  of  one's 
own  accord. 

*  ul-tro'-ne-otis-nesB,  5,  [Eng.  ultroneous; 
-ness.  ]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  ultroneous ; 
spontaneity ;  voluntariness. 

*  iir-u-la,  a.  [Lat.  =  the  shrieker,  a  screech- 
owl.] 

Ornith. :  A  lapsed  genus  of  Strigid8B(q.v,) 
of  which  the  Linn^an  Strixfiammea  was  the 
type. 


f&te,  fEt,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;   we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;   go,  p$tv 
or.  wore,  wol^  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  ciire,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full;  try,  Syrian.    £e,  oe  =  e;  ey  =  a;  qu  =  kWe 
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•  til'-'fl.-lant,  a.  [Lat.  nlulans,  pr.  par,  of 
tblulo  =  to  howl.]    Howling,  ululating. 

•  "iil'-u-late,  v.i.  [Lat.-  ululatum,  sup.  of 
uliil6=  to  howl,  from  the  sound  ;  Sp.  &  Port. 
Millar:  Ital.  ululare ;  O.  Fr.  huUer;  Fr. 
tUv-ler.]    To  howl,  as  a  dog  or  wolf. 

"  Troops  of  jaukalls  .  .  .  ululating  in  offensive 
noiaea."— ^fr  T.  Herbert:  Travel,  p.  113. 

•  ul-u-la'-tlon,  s.  [Lat.  uhilatio.]  A  howl- 
ing,','as  of  a  dog  or  wolf;  a  wailing. 

"The  uTttlntion  of  veugeniice  iiscended."—DeQuincey.' 
Murder  as  a  Fine  Art.    (Postscript  J 

iil'-va,  s.  [Lat.  =  sedge,  and  various  other 
aquatic  plants.] 

But. :  A  genus  of  HalymedidBe  (Lindley) ;  the 
tyi)kal  genus  of  Ulvacese  (Kittzing,  Berkeley, 
&c.).  Frond  plane,  simple  or  lobed^  formed 
of  a  double  layer  of  cells  closely  packed,  pro- 
ducing zoospores,  it  is  distinguished  from 
Foiphyra  cliiefly  by  its  green  colour,  wliile 
Porphyra  is  roseate  or  purple.  With  the  ex- 
ception of  Ulva  bullosa,  most  of  the  species 
are  marine,  and  they  are  widely  distributed 
through  the  ocean.  U.  Lactuai  is  Oyster-greun 
(q.v.).  This  species  and  U.  latissima  are  some- 
times called  Green  Laver,  and  are  eaten.  In 
Scotland  they  are  oeeasionally  bound  round 
tlie  temples  to  alleviate  headache.  U.  thetnua- 
lis  grows  in  the  hot  springs  of  Gastein  in  a 
temperature  of  about  117°  Fahr.  U.  compressa 
is  eaten  by  the  Sandwich  Islanders. 

fil-va'-^e-BB,  s.  pi.  [Lat.  uhia);  fern.  pi.  adj. 
sutf.  -acece.] 

Bot. :  An  order  of  Green-spored  Algals, 
generally  marine,  rarely  freshwater,  or  grow- 
ing ill  damp  places.  Fronds  membranous,  ex- 
panded, saccate,  tubular,  or  sometimes  fili- 
form, composed  of  spherical  or  polygonal  cells 
firmly  united  into  single  or  double  layers. 
Reproductive  organs  consisting  of  roundish 
spores,  formed  from  the  whole  contents  of 
the  cells,  or  of  ciliated  zoospores  in  twos, 
fours,  or  a  greater  number.  Widely  distributed. 
British  genera  five. 

til'-yie,  iir-zie  (z  as  y),  s.  [Fr.  livile  =  oil.] 
Oil.    (Scotch.) 

"Would  you  creesh  his  bonny  brown  hair  in  your 
nasty  ulyie."ScQtt :  Antiquary,  ch.  x, 

U'-ma,  s.    [Hind.] 

Hind.  Mythol. :  One  of  the  names  given  to 
the  consort  of  Siva.     [Dooroa.] 

tim'-bel,  *  tim-bel'-la,  s.  [Lat.  umbeUa  = 
a  little  shadow,  diniin.  from  umbra  =  a  shadow.] 
Bot :  A  kind  of  inflorescence,  in  which  the 
pedicels  all  proceed  from  a  single  point  like 
the  spokes  of  an  umbrella,  and  are  of  equal 
length  or  corymbose.  Wlien  each  of  the 
pedicels  bears  only  a  single  flower,  as  in 
Erynginm,  the  umbel  is  said  to  be  simple  ; 
when  it  divides  and  bears  other  umbels,  as  in 
Heracleum,  it  is  said  to  be  compound.  In  the 
latter  case  the  assemblage  of  umbels  is  called 
the  universal  umbel,  and  the  secondary  um- 
bels the  partial  umbels  ;  or  the  universal  umbel 
is  called  simply  the  umbel  and  the  secondary 
ones  the  unibe'llules.  The  peduncles  support- 
ing the  partial  umbels  are  termed  radii. 


iim-bel'-lal, 


[Umbellar.] 


fim-bel-la'-les,  s.  pi.  [Fem.  pi.  of  Mod. 
Lat.  itmbellalis,  from  Lat.  umbella.]  [Umbel.] 
Bot:  The  Umbellal  AUianre  ;  an  alliance 
of  Epigynous  Exogens,  having  dichlamydeous, 
polypctalous  flowers,  solitary  large  seeds,  and 
a  small  embryo  lying  in  a  large  quantity  of 
albumen.  Orders  ;  Apiacfise,  Araliaeeae,  Cor- 
nacea?,  Hamamelidaceae,  and  Bmniacese. 

&3i-bcr-lar,  iim-bel'-lal, a.  [Eng,  umbel; 
■ar,  -at]  Of  or  pertainiiig  to  an  umbel ;  hav- 
ing the  form  of  an  umbel. 

*  tim-bSl-la'-tre,  s.  pi.  [Fem.  pi.  of  Mod, 
Lat.  umbellatus,  from  Lat.  umbella  (q.v.).] 

Bat. :  The  twenty-second  order  in  Liinnieus's 
Natural  System,  corresponding  to  tlie  present 
TJmbelliferse  (q.v.). 

fim-bel'-late,  tim'-bel-la^ted,  a.  [Eng. 
wmbel ;  -ale,  -ated.] 

1.  Bot. :  With  the  inflorescence  in  the  form 
ef  an  umbel ;  bearing  umbels ;  pertaining 
to  an  umbel. 

2.  Zool.  :  Having  a  number  of  nearly  equal 
radii  proceeding  from  the  same  point. 


DMBELLIFER. 
iAngtilica  arcfiangelica.) 


um'-bel-let,  s,  [Eng.  umbel;  dimin.  auff". 
■let]  A  little  or  partial  umbel ;  an  umbel 
formed  at  the  end  of  one  of  the  rays  of  another 
umbel ;  au  umbellule. 

tim-bel'-lic,  a.  lEng,um})ell(iferone);  -ic]  Con- 
tained in  or  derived  from  umbelliferone  (q.v.). 

umbellic-acid*  s. 

Ckem. ;  C9Hio04=  CBH3(OH)i!-C2H4-CO-OH. 
A  monobasic  aromatic  acid,  obtained  by  the 
action  of  sodium  amalgam  on  an  alkaline  so- 
lution of  umbelliferone.  It  crystallizes  in 
colourless  granules,  diltlcultly  soluble  in  cold 
water,  and  melts  at  125". 

um-bel'-li-fer,  s.    [Umbellifer.e.] 

Bot.  :  Any  plant  of  the  order  Umbelliferae  ; 
a  plant  producing  an  umbel. 

um-bel-lif'-er-se.  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.,  from 
Lat.  umbella,  and /ero  =  to  bear.]    [Umbel.] 

Bot. :  Umbellifers  ;  the  mime  given  by  Jus- 
sien  in  17S9,  and  still  extensively  in  use,  fur  a 
large  and  easily  recognised  order  of  pla:nts, 
having  their  inflorescence  in  tlie  form  of  au 
umbel.  Lindley  called  them  Ajiiaceee,  from 
the  genus  Apium,  and  placed  the  order  under 
his  Umbellal  Alliance  of  Epigynous  Exogens. 
The  flowers,  which  are  whit-e,  pink,  yellow,  or 
blue,  are  gene- 
rally surround- 
ed by  an  invo- 
lucre.  They 
have  a  superior 
calyx,  either 
entire  or  tive- 
toothed ;  five 
petals,  five  sta- 
in e  n  s ,  two 
styles,  and  a 
two  -  celled  in- 
ferior ovaiy, 
with  a  solitary 
pendulous 
ovule  in  each 
cell.  Fruit  con- 
sisting of  two 
carpels,  separ- 
able from  a 
common  axis, 
to  which  they 
adhere  by  their  face.  Each  carpel  is  traversed 
by  elevated  ridges,  of  which  five  are  primary 
and  four  secondary.  The  UmbelliferEe  abound 
in  temperate  climates  in  the  northern  hemi- 
sphere, but  are  rare  in  the  tropics.  The  vege- 
tation of  some— as  hemlock,  fool's  parsley, 
and  others—is  poisonous,  whilst  that  of  the 
garden  parsley  is  eaten.  Similarly,  the  stem 
of  the  celery  and  the  roots  of  the  carrot  and 
the  parsnip  are  wholesome  articles  of  food. 
Families  seventeen — viz.  : 

Hydrocotylidae,  MulinidEB,  SaniculidEe,  Amminidse, 
Seseliiiidae,  Pachypleuridae,  Angelicidae,  Feucedanidse, 
Silei-idae,  Cuiniuidse,  Thapsidse,  Daucidte,  Elexoaeliu- 
idse,  CaucalimdEe,  Scaiidicidee,  Smyruidie,  and  Corian- 
drida;. 

Genera,  267;  species,  1,500.  (Lindley.)  Genera, 
152;  species,  1,300.  (Sir  J.  Hooker.)  Thirty- 
four  genera  are  represented  in  Britain. 

um-bel-lif'-er-dne,  s.     [Mod.  Lat.  umbel- 

lifer(oi) ;  suff.  -on^i  (Clem.).]  _^ 

Chem.  :   CgHfiOs  =  C6H3(OI-I):°^^"^:^       ^ 

neutral  body,  obtained  by  the  dry  distillation 
of  various  resins,  chiefly  those  deriveil  from 
umbelliferous  plants.  It  crystallizes  in 
colourless  rhombic  prisms,  is  tasteless,  in- 
odorous, soluble  in  boiling  water  and  in  alco- 
hiil,  ether,  and  chloroform.  When  heated  it 
emits  an  odour  of  couniarin,  melts  at  240' to 
a  yellowish  liquid,  and  volatilizes  without 
residue. 

um-bel-llf'-er-oiis,  a.  [Eng.  umbelUfer; 
'011S-]  Furnished  with  an  umbel;  umbellate, 
umbellated. 

um-bel-lu-lar'-i-a,  s.     [Mod.  Lat.,  dimin. 

from  L&t.' umbella  =  (I  sunshade.] 

Zool.  :  A  genus  of  Alcyonaria,  sometimes 
separated  from  Pennatula  (q.v.).  Body  elon- 
gate, slender,  with  a  long  osseous  axis. 
Polyps  large,  terminal.  Umbellularia  groen- 
landica  =  Pennatula  encrinus. 

um-bel'-lu-lat-ed,  a.    [Umbellule.] 
Bot. :  Disposed  in  small  umbels. 

um'-bel-lule,  s.  [As  if  from  a  Lat.  umbellula, 
a  double  dimm.  from  umbra  =  a.  shade;  Fr. 
ombellule.]  A  small  umbel;  an  umbellet ;  a 
secondary  or  partial  umbel. 


um'-ber  (1),  *  iim'-bre  (bre  as  ber)  (1),  s.  A 
a.  [Fr.  ombre  (for  terre  d'mnbre),  from  Ital. 
ombra  (for  terra  d'ombra)  —  uuiber ;  lit.  =  earth 
of  shadow,  i.e.,  earth  used  for  shadowing,  from 
Lat.  umbra  =  a  shade  ;  cf,  Sp.  sombra  =  shade, 
umber  ;  Fr.  ombre  =  umbered  or  shadowed ; 
(3er.  umber.] 

A,  As  substantive: 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  A  well-known  pigment  of  an  olive-brown 
colour  in  its  raw  state,  but  much  ivdder 
whi-Mi  burnt.  It  consists  of  an  ochreous  earth 
contuming  ni;inganese,  is  durable,  has  a  good 
body,  and  is  uselul  in  oil  and  water-cohmr 
painting.  It  occuis  either  nalurally  in  vein.s 
or  beds,  or  is  pre|)ared  artiticially  frmn  various 
admixtures.  That  which  is  bi-nught  from 
Cyprus,  under  the  name  of  Tuikish  umlicr,  is 
the  best.  It  is  of  a  brown  citrine  colour, 
semi-opaque,  has  all  the  properties  of  good 
ochre,  is  perfectly  durable  both  in  water  and 
oil,  and  one  of  the  best  drying  colours  we 
possess.  It  injures  no  other  good  pigment 
with  which  it  may  be  mixed. 

"  I'U  put  myself  in  poor  and  mean  attire, 
And  with  a  kind  of  umber  smirch  my  face." 

Sha/cesp. :  As  You  Lilts  It,  i.  8. 

2.  A  variety  of  peat  or  brown  coal  occurring 
near  Cologne,  used  as  a  pigment  and  for  the 
adulteration  of  snuff.    (Brande.) 

IL  Min, :  A  clay-like  substance  of  vailing 
shades  of  a  brown-colour,  consisting  essen- 
tially of  a  hydrated  silicate  of  alumina  mixed 
with  varying  proportions  of  iron  and  man- 
ganese oxides.     Used  as  a  pigment. 

B,  As  adj. :  Olive-brown. 
umber-brown,  5. 

Bot. :  A  pure  dull  brown.  Nearly  the  same 
as  deep  brown. 

um'-ber  (2),  s.     [Fr.  ombrcy  umbre,  from  Lat. 
vmbra  =  shade.] 
1.  lehthy.  :  The  grayling. 

"The  umber  and  graylitib'  differ  as  the  herring  and 
pilcher  do ;  but  though  they  may  do  bo  In  other 
nations,  those  ia  England  ditftir  Dotiiiug  but  iu  their 
names." — Walton:  Angler. 

*  2.  Old  Arm. :  The  same  as  UMBRiERn:  (q.v.). 

3.  Ornith, :  The  same  as  Umbre  (2)  (q.v.). 

*  iim'-ber,  *  iiin'-bre   (bre  as   ber),  v.t 

[Umber  (1),  s.]     To  colour  with  or  as  with 
umber  ;  to  shade,  to  darken. 


"  iim'- bered,  a.  [Eng.  umber  (1),  s.  ;  -ed.] 
Coloured  with  or  as  with  umber ;  embrowned, 
darkened,  dark,  dusky. 

"Thy  dark  cloud,  with  vmbercd  lower. 
That  huug  o'er  clitl',  and  lake,  and  tower." 

&cott :  JIarTnion,  v.    (Introd.) 

* um'-ber-Sr,  a.  [Eng.  umher  (1),  s. ;  -y.]  Of 
or  pertaining  to  umber  ;  dark,  dusky. 

um-bil'-ic,  0.  &  3.     [Umbilical.] 

A.  As  adj.  :   The  same  as  Umbilical  ''q.v.^ 
*  B.  As  subst.  :  The  navel,  the  cei.tre. 
"Hell  is  the  umbilick  of  tlie  world,  circled  with* 
thick  wall,"— Sir  T.  Herbert .   Traveh,  p.  329. 

iim-bil'-ic-al,  *  um-bil'-ie-all,  a.  [Lat. 
umbilicus —'the  navel.]  Of  or  pertaining  to 
the  navel ;  formed  in  the  middle  like  a  navel ; 
navel-shaped,  central. 

"The  chapter-house  is  large,  supported  aa  to  ite 
arched  roof  by  one  umbilical  pilhit,"—De/oe :  Tour 
Thro'  Great  Britain. 

umbilical-arteries,  s.  pi.  [Umbilical- 
vessels.] 

umbilical-cord,  s.    [Funiculus,  1. 1.] 

umbilical-fissure,  s. 

Anat  :  The  anterior  part  of  the  longitu- 
dinal fissure  between  the  lobes  of  the  liver. 

umbilical-hernia,  s. 

Pathol.  :  A  hernia  which  protrudes  through 
the  umbilical  opening  in  the  middle  line  at 
the  umbilicus.  It  is  most  commonly  met 
with  in  infants  and  in  women  advanced  in 
life,  especially  in  obese  subjects. 

umbilical-points,  s.  pi 

Geom. :  The  same  as  Foci.     [Focus.] 

umbilical-region,  s. 

Anat. :  The  middle  region  of  the  abdomen, 
in  which  the  umbilicus  is  placed;  the  meso- 
gastrium.     [Abdomen.] 

umbilical-ring,  s. 

Anat.  :  A  fibrous  ring  which  surrounds  th» 


boil,  hS^ ;  poiit,  }6^l ;  cat,  90!!,  chorus,  ^hin,  bench ;  go,  gem ;  thin,  this ;  sin,  a§i ;  expect,  Xenophon,  enist.    ph  =  C 
-Clan,  -tian  =  shan.    -tion,  -sion  =  shun ;  -tion,  -sion  =  zhon.    -clous,  -tious,  -sioua  =  shus.    -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  bel,  del* 
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nmbilicality— umbratious 


aperture  of  the  umbilit:us,  and  through  which 
nmbilical  heruia  oceuis  in  childreu. 

mnlbUical-vein,  s.  [Umbilical-vessels.] 

umbilical-vesicle,  s.    [Yolk-sac] 

nmbilical-veasels,  s.  pi 

1.  AticU.  :  A  comprehensive  name  including 
the  two  umbilical  arteries  (continuations  of 
the  primitive  iliaes)  and  the  umbilical  vein  of 
the  human  fcetus.  The  latter  aiises  from  the 
plai'.enta,  and  conveys  to  the  fostus  the  blood 
necessary  for  its  nutrition,  the  residuum  being 
carried  back  to  the  placenta  by  the  umbilical 
arteries.  As  soon  as  respiration  begins  the 
arteries  are  transformed  into  fibrous  cords, 
and  the  vein  becomes  the  round  ligament 
(ligamentum  rotuiidum)  of  tlie  liver. 

2.  Bot. :  The  vessels  which  pass  along  the 
uiiilutictis  or  funiele  to  transmit  noui'ishment 
to  tlie  cotyledons. 

^um-toil-i-car-i-ty,  s.  [Eng.  u-mbilical; 
-iti/.]  Character  as  determined  by  an  um- 
bilicus. 

fijn-'bil-i-car'-l-a»  s.     [Lat.  umbilicaris  = 
pertaining  to  tlie  naveL] 
Bot. .  A  synonym  of  Gyrophora  (q.v.). 

um-bil'-i-cate,  um-bil'-i-cat-ed,  a.  [Lat. 

umbilicus  =.  a  navel.] 

*  I.  Ord.  Lang. :  Navel-shaped ;  depressed 
in  the  middle  like  a  navel. 

II-  Technically: 

1.  Bot.  :  Hollowed  like  the  navel.  The 
same  as  Peltate  (q.v.). 

2.  Zool.  :  A  term  applied  to  those  univalve 
shells  which  have  the  axis,  around  which  the 
whorls  are  coiled,  open  or  hollow.  The  per- 
foration may  be  a  mere  fissure,  as  in  the 
Lacuna  ;  or  it  may  be  filled  up  by  a  shelly 
deposit,  as  in  many  species  of  Natica. 

tim-bil'-i-CUS,  s.  [Lat.  =  the  navel ;  allied 
to  Gr.  Li/x^aAo?  (omphalos)  =  the  navel ;  Lat. 
umbo  =  a  boss  ;  O.  Fr.  umbilic  ;  Ital.  umbilico, 
ombelico,  bellieo,  bilico ;  Sp.  ombligo ;  Port. 
umbigo,  embigo ;  Sansc.  ndbhi  =  the  navel 
(q.v.).] 

1.  Anat. :  The  navel  (q.v.). 

*2.  Antiq.  :  An  ornamental  or  painted  boss 
or  ball  fastened  on  each  end  of  the  sticks  on 
which  manuscripts  were  rolled, 

3.  Botany: 

(1)  The  same  as  Hilum  (q.v.). 

(2)  A  gonus  of  CrassuleEP.  Leaves  fleshy, 
racemose,  white  or  yellow  ;  calyx  five-parted ; 
corolla  campanulate ;  stamens  ten,  inserted 
in  the  corolla  ;  nectariferous  scales  five  ;  car- 
pels live,  "rhe  species  grow  in  dry  stony  places, 
and  are  sometimes  planted  in  rockeries.  Um- 
bilicus pendnlinus  is  the  same  as  Cotyledon 
Umbilicus.     [Cotyledon,  I.  1.] 

4.  Geom. :  A  term  used  by  the  older  geo- 
meters as  synonymous  with  focus;  but,  in 
modern  works,  a  point  on  a  surface  through 
which  all  lines  of  curvature  pass. 

5.  Zool. :  The  aperture  of  the  axis  near  the 
mouth  of  some  univalve  shells.  [Umeili- 
CATED,  IL  2.] 

•um'-ble,  s.    [Umbles.] 

^  To  eat  umbU-pie  (commonly  corrupted 
into  to  eat  humble-pie) :  [Humble-pie,  ^]. 

tiin'-ble|,  *liuin'-bles»  s.  pi.     IFomumbles 

\    (q.v.).]     The  entrails  of  a  deer  ;  sometimes 

applied  to  entrails  generally. 

iim-bo'  (pi.  um-b6'-ne§).  s. 

[Lat.  ;  Fr.  umbon ;  Ital.  umbone.\ 

1.  Old  Arm. :  The  pointed  boss 
or  protuberant  part  of  a  shield. 

■'  Such  a  bowl  is  pecnliarly  well  adaptec* 
for  the  umbo  of  the  shield." — Murray. 
Greek  Sculpture,  ch,  iiL 

2.  Anat. :  The  deepest  part  of 
the  arched  membrane  of  the  drum 
of  the  ear,  corresponding  to  the 
termination  of  the  handle  of  the 
malleus  (q.v.).  ■'™bo  o^ 

_        ^^ '     ,  ,.,  ,      ,  SH1£IJ). 

3.  Bot. ;  The  boss-like  protuber- 
ance rising  upwards  from  the  centre  of  the 
pileus  in  an  Agaric,  &c. 

4.  Zool. :  The  embryonic  shell,  forming  the 
point  from  which  the  growth  of  the  valve  com- 
mences in  the  Conchifera.  The  urabones  are 
near  the  hinge  because  that  side  grows  least 
rapidly,  sometimes  they  are  situated  on  the 


margin,  but  they  always  become  wider  apart 
with  age.  They  may  be  straight,  as  in  the 
genus  Pecten  ;  curved,  as  in  Venus,  or  spiral, 
as  in  Isocurdia  and  Diceras. 

um'-bo-nal,  s.  [Lat.  umbo,  genit  umbov^is); 
Eng.  adj.  suflF.  -ai.]  Of,  belonging  to,  or 
situated  near  the  umbo  (q.v.). 

umbonal-area,  s. 

Zool :  The  part  of  the  shell  of  the  Conchi- 
fera lying  within  the  impression  made  by  the 
margin  of  the  mantle. 

ilm'-bo-nate,  um'-bo-nat-ed,  a.     [As  if 

from  a  Lat.  umbonatits,  from  uvibo,  genit. 
umbonis:=a.  boss.] 

*  1.  Ord.  Lang. :  Bossed ;  having  a  boss  or 
knob  in  the  centre. 

2.  Bot. :  The  same  as  Bossed  (q.v.). 

uzn-bon'-u-late,  a.  [As  if  from  a  Lat.  urn- 
bonula,  diinin.  of  umbo  =  a  boss.] 

Bot. :  Terminated  by  a  very  small  boss  or 
nipple. 

um'-bra.  s.    [Lat.  =  a  shadow.] 

*  1.  Class.  Antiq. :  Among  the  Romans,  a 
person  who  went  to  a  feast  as  a  companion  of 
one  invited,  whom  he  thus  followed  as  a 
shadow ;  a  parasite  whose  duty  it  was  to  laugh 
at  the  jokes  of  his  patron. 

2.  Astron. :  The  name  given  by  Dawes  to 
the  black  central  portion  of  a  sun-spot  (q.v.). 
He  limits  the  designation  nucleus  to  patches 
of  deeper  blackness  occasionally  noticed  in 
the  umbrae,  though  the  term  is  sometimes 
applied  to  the  whole  of  the  darker  area.  The 
fringe  of  lighter  shade  surrounding  a  sun-spot 
is  called  the  penumbra. 

"  Ca,5e3  of  ail  umbra  without  a  penumbra,  aud  the 
contrary,  are  on  record."— ff.  F.  Chamberi:  Descriptive 
Astronomy,  p.  6. 

^  In  senses  1  and  2,  there  is  a  plural 
iim'-brce. 

3.  Ichthy.:The  sole  genus  of  Umbridae  (q.v.), 
with  two  species ;  Umbra  krameri,  a  small 
fish  three  or  four  inches  long,  from  stagnant 
waters  in  Austria  and  Hungary  ;  and  U.  limi, 
rather  smaller,  locally  distributed  in  the 
United  States,  where  it  is  known  as  the  Dog- 
fish orMud-tish.    [Umbbina.] 

uxnbrar-tree^  s. 

Bot. :  Pircunia  dioica,  an  arborescent  Phyto- 
laccad  from  Buenos  Ayres. 

*  iim' -braced,  (*.    [Vambbaced.] 

*  uiil'-brai.-cle,  s.  [Lat.  umbraculum,  dimin, 
from  umbra  =  a  shade.]    A  shade ;  umbrage. 

"  That  Free,  that  Soull-refreahiug  umbracle." 

Daviea :  Holy  Itoode,  p.  15. 

um-brac-U-l5[f '-er-oiis,  a.    [Lat.  umbracu- 
luvi  (q.v.)  (fero  =  to  bear,  and  Eng.  sufif.  -ous.] 
Bot. :  Bearing  an  umbraculum  (q.v.). 

um-brac'-u-li-form,  a.  [Lat.  umbraculum 
=  a  little  shade,  and  forma  =  form.  ]  Forming 
a  shade ;  umbrella-shaped,  like  a  mushroom. 

um-brac'-u-lum  (pi.  um-brac'-u-la),  «. 

[Lat.,  dimin.  from  umbra  =  a  shade.] 

Bot. :  (1)  A  convex  body  terminating  the 
setse  of  Jtfarchantia,  and  bearing  on  its  under 
side  the  reproductive  organs ;  (2)  Any  simi- 
lar structure. 

iim'-brage  (age  as  ig),  s.  [O.  Fr.  ombrage, 
umbrage  (Fr.  otnbrage),  from  ombre  (Lat.  um- 
bra) =  a  shade.] 

*  1.  A  shadow.    (Shdkesp. :  Hamlet,  v.  2.) 

*  2.  A  shade  ;  a  shadow  ;  obscurity. 

"  Id  the  deep  umbrage  of  a  green  hiU'a  shade." 

Byron :  Childe  Harold,  iv.  82. 

3.  That  which  affords  a  shade ;  specif.,  a 
screen  of  trees  or  foliage. 

"  So  deep,  so  dark,  ao  close  the  uvArage  o'er  ub. 
No  leaflet  stirr&a." 

Coleridge:  The  Night  Scene. 

*  4.  A  shadow  of  suspicion  cast  upon  a  per- 
son ;  slight  appearance  or  show. 

"  It  is  also  evident  that  S.  Peter  did  not  carry  him- 
self ao  as  to  give  the  least  overture  or  umbrage  to 
make  any  one  suspect  he  had  any  such  preeminence." 
— Bp.  Taylor :  IHstuasive  from  Popery,  pt.  L,  §  8. 

*  5.  Suspicion,  suspiciousness. 

"  I  say,  juat  fear,  not  out  of  wmbragea,  light 
jealousies,  apprehenalons  afar  qS,  but  of  clear  foresight 
of  imminent  danger."— Bacon .-  War  with  Spain. 

*  6.  A  faint  representation  or  appearance  ;  a 
glimpse. 

"  You  rejoice  in  false  lights,  or  are  delighted  with 
\itW&  umbrages  or  peep  oi  Aas"— Taylor :  Sermon  to 
University  of  Dublin. 


*  7,  An  adumbration  ;  a  shadowing  forth. 

"  Some  of  tbeiD  being  umbraget .  .  .  rather  than 
realities."— /^Wct*.-  Boty  War,  bk.  v.,  ch.  xxv. 

8.  The  feeling  of  being  overshadowed ; 
jealousy  of  another  as  standing  in  one's  way 
or  light;  suspicion  of  injury;  resentment. 
(Generally  in  the  phrase  To  take  wnibrage  —  to 
be  offended.) 

"It  will  not  be  convenient  to  give  him  any  umbra^»." 
Dryden :  Eoening'a  Love,  iv. 

iim-bra'-geous,  *  om-bra-gious,  *  um- 

bra-gious>  a.      [Fr.    ombrageux  —  shady, 
fiom  ombre  =  shade,] 

1.  Shady  ;  forming  a  shade. 

**  Where  the  grove  with  leaves  um,brageout  bends.'' 
Pope  :  Homer ;  Odyssey  vl.  149. 

2.  Shady,  shaded.     {Milton:  P.  L.,  iv.  257.) 

*  3.  Obscure ;  dark ;  not  easy  to  be  per- 
ceived. 

"The  preseutconatitution  of  the  court,  which  is  very 
umbrageous."— Wotton  :  Remains,  p.  430i 

*  4.  Suspicious. 

"  At  the  beginning  some  men  were  a  little  umhrO' 
geous  and  startling.  —iJoime.'  Sermons,  p.  557  (I61&). 

■*  5.  Apt  or  disposed  to  take  umbrage  op 
offence ;  feeling  umbrage  or  jealousy  ;  taking 
umbrage. 

*  um-bra'-geoiis-l^,  adv.  [Eng.  umbrageous; 
-ly.]  In  an  umbrageous  manner,  so  aa  to 
furnish  abundant  shade. 

*  iim-bra'-geous-ness,*  um-bra'-gious- 
ness,  s.  [Eng.  umbrageous;  -ness.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  umbrageous  ;  shadi- 
ness. 

"  Small  creeks  and  overshadowed  by  the  maleficent 
umbrageousness  of  the  mangiove."— Daily  Telegraph, 
Got.  14, 1865. 

um'-bral,  a.  [Lat.  umbra  (q.v.) ;  Eng.  adj. 
suff.  -al.] 

Geol :  Shady ;  the  term  applied  by  Prof. 
H.  D.  Rogers  to  the  fourteenth  series  of  the 
Appalachian  strata,  corresponding  in  period  to 
the  Carboniferous  limestone  of  Europe.  Maxi- 
mum thickness  in  Pennsylvania  and  Virginia, 
about  3,000  feet ;  in  the  Western  States,  about 
1,000  feet.  {Prof.  H.  D.  Rogers:  Geology  of 
Pennsylvanm.) 

um-bra'-na,  s.    [Umbrina.] 

*  iim'-brate,  v.t.  [Lat.  wmbraiwB,  pa.  par.  of 
umbro  =  to  shade,  from  umbra  =  a  shade.]  To 
shade,  to  shadow,  to  foreshadow. 

"  The  Law's  types,  wherein  the  things  pertaining  to 
the  person,  office,  and  kingdom  of  the  Messina,  were 
umbrated,"— Christian  Religion's  Appeal,  lib.  it,  p.  84. 

*  iiin-brat'-ed,  «.  [Umbrate.]  Shaded ;  dark 
in  colour. 

"  Those  ensignes  which  are  home  umbratei^' — Basse- 
well  :   Work^a  of  Armorie,  p.  25,     (15T2,) 

*  um-br^t'-ic,  *  um-brat'-ick,  *  urn- 
brat'-  ic  -  al,  a.  [Lat.  umbraticus,  from 
umbra  =  a  shade.] 

1.  Being  in  the  shade. 

2.  Unreal,  unsubstantial. 

3.  Being  in  retirement ;  secluded. 

"  I  can  see  whole  volumes  dispatched  by  the  um^ 
bratical  doctors  on  all  sides."— £en  Jonaon:  BU' 
coveries,  p.  167. 

4.  Typical,  figurative,  adumbrating,  fore- 
shadowing. 

"  By  virtue  of  our  Saviour's  most  tme  and  perfect 
saciifice,  those  umbrntic  repreaeutatious,  instituted 
of  old  by  God.  did  obtain  their  substance,  validity, 
and  eSect."— Barrow  :  Serrnons,  vol.  ii.,  ser.  27. 

*  um'-bra -tile,  *  um-bra-til,   *  iim- 

braf -il-oiis,  a.    [Lat.  umbratiliSj  from  um- 
bra =  a  shade.] 

1,  Being  in  the  shade. 

2,  Unreal,  unsubstantial. 

"  Shadowehave  their  figure,  motion. 
And  their  umbratil  action  from  the  real 
Posture  and  motion  of  the  body's  act." 

Ben  Jonson :  Magnetic  Lady,  IiL  8. 

3.  Typical,  figurative. 

"  This  life  that  we  live  disjoined  from  God  is  but  ft 
shadow  and  umbratil  imitation  of  that." — Dr.  B, 
More :  Song  of  the  Soul.  p.  837.  (Notes.) 

4.  Secluded,  retired, 

"Natural  hieroglyphicks  of  our  fugitive  wmRrafaa^ 
anxious,  and  transitory  life."— ^oeT^n .'  Sylva,  Uc 
iv.,  §  18. 

um-bra'-tion,  ».    [Lat.  umbra  =  a  shade.] 
Her. :  The  same  as  Adumbration  (q.y.). 

*  um-bra'-tlous,  a,  [Lat.  umbra  =  a  shade.] 
[Umbrage.]  Suspicious;  apt  to  take  umbrage. 

"  Umbratious  and  apprehensive.'— Sir  B.  Wottone 
Remains,  p.  187. 


fate,  fat,  fere,  amidst,  wbat.  tall,  tother ;  we.  wet.  here,  camel,  her.  th^re ;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;  go.  p3t, 
or.  wore.  ,y nj/^work.  wh6,  son ;  mute,  cub.  cure,  ^nite.  cur,  rule,  full ;  try.  Syrian,    ee,  ce  =  e ;  ey  =  a ;  qu  =  kw. 
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•  iim'-bre  (tore  as  ber)  (1),  s.   [Umber  (1),  s.] 

um'-bre  (bre  as  ber)  (2),  a.    [Fr.,  from  the 
colour  of  the  plumage.] 
Ornithology: 

1.  Scopiis  ardetta,  a  South  African  bird, 
called  also  the  Hammer-head,  and  Brown 
Stork.  The  body  is  about  the  size  of  that  of 
a  crow,  plumage  umber-coloured,  lighter  be- 
neath ;  the  male  with  a  large  crest  on  the 
back  of  the  head.  These  bii-ds  prey  upon  frogs 
and  small  fish,  and  embellish  their  nests  with 
anything  bright  and  glittering  they  can 
pick  up. 

2.  (PL) :  The  Scopinse  (q.v.). 

•  iim'-brel,  *  um-brel-lo,  a.    [Umbrella.] 

una  -  brel'-  la,  s.  [Ital.  umbella,  iimbrella, 
vmbreUa=  a. 'fun,  a  canopy,  a  little  shade, 
<liiiiin.  of  ombra  (Lat.  wmhra)  =  a  shade.  The 
true  classical  Latin  form  is  umbella,  dimin. 
from  umbra.  Florio  bus  "  Ombrellay  a  fan,  a 
canopie,  also  a  testern  or  clotli  of  state  for  a 
prince  ;  also  a  kind  of  round  fan  or  shadowing 
that  they  vse  to  ride  with  in  summer  in  Italy ; 
a  little  shade"  {World  of  Words,  1698).] 

L  Ordinary  Language: 

*  1.  A  shade,  a  cover,  a  cloak. 

"  Miide  EeligloD  an  Umbrella  to  Impiety." — Osbom: 
King  Jiimes,  p.  491.     (1673.) 

2.  A  light  frame  covered  with  silk,  cotton, 
alpaca,  or  other  fabric,  and  lield  above  the 
htiid  as  a  protection  against  sun  or  rain. 
(Parasol,  Sun-shade.]  The  use  of  the  um- 
brella came  to  us  from  the  East,  where  it  has 
been  in  use  from  remote  times,  and  where 
it  is  considered  as  a  symbol  of  royalty  or 
dignity.  As  a  defence  against  rain  it  was 
Hot  generally  used  in  England  till  tlie  middle 
of  the  eighteenth  century.    (See  extract.) 

*•  Ae  appears  by  tlie  Female  Tattler  of  Dec.  12,  1709, 
the  umbrella  wiia  only  designed  Jis  a  protection  be- 
tween the  door  aud  the  carnage.  Jonsis  Hanway, 
who  died  in  1766.  haa  the  credit  of  conteinuing  public 
opinion,  and  defying  the  coachmen  and  eedan-chatr 
oieu,  who  deemed  it  their  monopoly  to  jirotect  from 
va^a."— Knight:  Diet.  Mechanics,  a.  v,  UmbreUa, 

IL  Technically: 

1.  Znol.  :  The  bell-shaped  swimming  organ 
of  the  Lucernarida,  akin  to  the  nectocalyx  of 
the  iledusidae,  but  without  a  velum  (q.v.). 

2.  2ooL  £  Palosont. :  Chinese  Umbrella-shell ; 
a  genus  of  Pleurobranchidte,  with  six  recent 
species,  from  the  Canaries,  Mediterranean, 
India,  China,  and  the  Sandwich  Islands.  Shell 
small,  depressed,  and  limpet-like,  marked  by 
concentiic  lines  of  growth ;  inner  surface 
with  a  central  coloured  and  striated  disc, 
surrounded  by  a  continuous  irregular  mus- 
cular impression.  Animal  with  a  very  large 
foot,  deeply  notched  in  front,  gill  forming  a 
si:ries  of  plumes  beneath  the  shell  in  front 
and  on  tlie  right  side.  Fossil  species  four, 
from  the  Oolite  onward  of  the  United  States, 
Sicily,  and  Asia. 

TI  King^  Coffee's  Umbrella :  The  state  umbrella 
of  the  King  nf  Asliantee,  taken  at  Coomassie, 
Feb.  4,  1874,  and  deposited  by  her  Majesty  in 
South  Kensington  Museum. 

umbrella-bird,  <$. 

o.Tiiui,  •  CepJtaloptems  omatus,  from  Peni. 
It  is  about,  the  size  of  a  crow,  with  deep  black 
plumage ;  the  head  is  adorned  with  a  large 
spreading 
crest,  which 
arises  from  a 
contractile 
skin,  and  ca- 
pable of  be- 
ing erected 
at  will ;  the 
shafts  of  the 
©rest-fea- 
thers are 
white,  and 
the  plumes 
glossy  blue, 
hair-like,  and 
curved  out- 
wards at  the 
tips.  When  the  crest  is  laid  back  the  shafts 
form  a  compact  white  mass,  sloping  up  from 
the  back  of  the  head  ;  when  it  is  erected  the 
i  hafts  radiate  on  all  sides  from  the  top  of  the 
head,  reaching  in  front  beyond  and  below  the 
beak,  which  is  thus  completely  concealed  from 
view,  A  long  cylindrical  plume  hangs  down 
from  the  middle  of  the  neck  ;  the  feathers  of 
the  plume  lap  over  each  other  like  scales,  and 
are  bordered  with  metallic  blue.  Umbrella- 
•jirds  associate  in  small  flocks,  and  live  almost 
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entirely  upon  fruits.  Their  cry,  which  resem- 
bles the  lowing  of  a  cow,  is  most  frequently 
heard  just  before  sunrise  and  alter  sunset. 

umbrella-leaf,  s. 

Bot. :  Diphylkta  cymosa,  a  plant  belonging 
to  the  Nandinese,  growing  in  Japan  and  the 
Southern  States  of  North  America. 

umbrella-plaut,  s. 

Bot. :  Saxifraga  peliata.    (Treas.  of  Bot.) 

umbrella-shaped,  a. 

Bot. :  Resembling  an  expanded  umbrella, 
i.e.,  hemispherical  and  convex,  with  rays  or 
plaits  proceeding  from  a  «ommon  centre,  as 
the  stigma  of  Papaver. 

umbrella-tree,  ». 

Botany : 

(1)  Magnolia  Umbrella  and  M.  tripetala.  In 
the  latter  the  leaves,  which  are  from  twelve 
to  fifteen  inches  long,  and  five  or  six  inches 
wide,  narrowing  to  a  point  at  each  end,  are 
placed  at  the  end  of  the  branches  in  a  circu- 
lar manner,  whence  its  English  name.  The 
flowers  have  ten,  eleven,  or  twelve  large  ob- 
long white  petals. 

(2)  Thespesia  populnea :  [Thespesia]. 

(3)  Hibiscus  guineensis  ;  a  tree  about  twenty 
feet  high,  with  purple  flowers,  growing  in 
Guinea. 

(4)  Pavdanus  odoratissimus.     [Pandanus.] 

*  iim-brer -la-less,  a.    [Eng.  umbrella;  -less.] 

Destitute  of  or  without  an  umbrella. 

"  Men  .  .  .  pallid,  unshaven,  clay-piped,  urnbreUa- 
less."— Dally  Telegraph,  Nov.  26,  1885. 

um-brel'-la-w6rt,  s.  [Eng.  umbrella,  and 
wort.] 

Bot. :  Oxybaphus  ;  called  also  Calymenia ; 
a  genus  of  NyctaginaceEe. 

*um-brere,  s.    [Umbriere.] 

Um'-bri-^n,  u,.  &  s.    [See  def.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Of  or  pertaining  to  Umbria, 
its  inhabitants,  or  language. 

"  [He]  led  to  fight  his  Urnbrian  powers." 

Macaviay :  Soratiua,  xxxvli. 

B.  As  substantive : 

1,  A  native  or  inhabitant  of  Umbria,  one 
of  the  ancient  principal  divisions  of  Central 
Italy. 

"  The  terror  of  the  Umbrian." 

Macaulay  :  Boratius,  zzii. 

2.  The  language  of  the  Umbrians,  one  of 
the  oldest  of  the  Latin  dialects. 

1"  Umbrian  School  of  Painting :  The  Roman 
School  of  Painting.     [Eoman-school.] 

iim'-bri-dsB,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  umbr(a);  Lat 
fem.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idxe.] 

Ichthy.  :  A  family  of  Physostomous  Fishes, 
with  a  single  genus.  Umbra  (q.v.).  Head  and 
body  covered  with  scales ;  no  barbels  or  adi- 
pose fin;  stomach  siplional;  no  pyloric  ap- 
pendages ;  air-bladder  simple. 

Um'-bri-el,  ^.    [See  def.  1.] 

1.  Mythol. :  A  gnome  or  spirit  of  earth  sup- 
plied by  Spleen  with  a  vial  full  of  sorrow  and 
tears.    {Pope:  Rape  of  the  Lock,  iv.  13.) 

2.  Astron, :  A  satellite  of  Uranus,  the  second 
in  point  of  distance  from  the  planet.  Its 
mean  distance  from  the  centre  of  the  planet 
is  166,000  miles,  its  periodic  time  4,144,181 
days. 

*  um'-brJ-ere,  s.  [0.  Fr.  wmbriere,  ombriere, 
from  Lat.  umbra  =  a.  shade.]  The  visor  of  a 
helmet ;  a  projection  like  the  peak  of  a  cap, 
to  which  a  face-guard  was  sometimes  attached, 
which  moved  freely  upon  the  helmet,  and 
could  be  lifted  up  like  the  beaver ;  the  unibril. 

"  [She]  only  vented  up  her  umbHere, 
And  so  did  let  her  goodly  visage  to  appears, " 

Spenser;  F.  Q.,  III.  i.  42. 

*  um-brif -er-oiis,  a.  [Lat.  umbra  =  shade, 
and  fero  =  to  bear.]  Casting,  causing,  or 
making  a  shade. 

*um-brif'-er-ous-l^,  a.  [Eng.  umhrifer- 
oiM;  -ly.]    So  as  to  make  or  cast  a  shade. 

*tim'-bril,  s.  [Umbriere.]  The  movable 
part  of  a  helmet ;  the  umbriere,  the  visor. 

um-bri'-na,  3.    [The  modem  Roman  name  of 
the  fish.] 
Ichthyology : 
1.  A  genus  of  Scisenidae,  with  twenty  species. 


from  the  Mediterranean  and  the  Atlantio 
and  Indian  Oceans.  Snout  convex,  witli  pro- 
jecting upper  jaw,  slioit  barb(.4  under  sym- 
physis of  the  mandible  ;  fijst  dorsal  fin  with 
nine  or  ten  flexible  spines,  anal  with  one  or 
two.  Umbrina  cirrhosa,  tlie  umbrine  or  ombrt 
of  the  French,  and  tiie  corvo  of  tlie  Italians, 
was  well  known  to  the  Romans  by  the  nanio 
of  umbra.  It  is  coninioTi  in  the  Mediterra- 
nean, ranging  to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and 
sometimes  attains  a  length  of  three  fuet. 
2.  Any  individual  of  the  genus.     [1.] 

"The  druminiug  of  the  umbHmis  in  the  European 
seas  is  said  to  be  audible  from  a  deptli  of  twenty 
fathoms;  and  the  fishermen  of  Roclielle  assert  th.it 
the  males  alone  make  the  uoiaw  during  the  spawning 
time,  and  th.it  it  ia  pgaaible,  by  imltatintj  them,  to 
take  them  without  ha.it,"— Darwin :  Descent  of  Mar, 
(ed.  2nd),  p.  317. 

*  um'-brose,  a.     [Lat.  umbrosus,  from  umbra 

=  shade.]    Shady,  umbrageous. 

*  um.-br6s'-i-ty,  s.    [Umbrose,]   The  quality 

of   being  umbiose ;  shadmess,    umbrageoini- 
ness. 

"  Oily  paper  becoraetli  more  transparent,  and  admits 
the  visible  rays  with  much  less  umbrosity." — Browne: 
Vulgar  Erroars,  bit.  ii.,  cb.  i. 

*  um-gong,  5.  [A.S.  ym,  ymb,  w^^  round, 
and  gong^=SL  going.]  A  going  round,  a  cir- 
cuit, a  Gompa.ss. 

"  Made  we  are  reprefe  to  our  neghbors;  skoming 
and  hetlting  to  alle  that  iu  our  umgong  are."— 
Wycliffe:  /*saZ77i  Ixxviii.  4. 

ii'-mi-ak,  u'-my-lik,  s.    [Oomiak.] 

um'-laut  (aia  as  otV),  s.  [Ger.,  from  pref. 
um-,  indicating  alteration,  and  laut  =  sound.] 
Philol. :  A  kind  of  assimilation  of  sounds  ; 
the  change  of  the  vowel  in  one  syllable 
through  the  influence  of  one  of  the  vowels 
a,  i,  u  in  the  syllable  immediately  following. 
It  is  a  common  feature  in  several  of  the 
Teutonic  tongues.  In  German  umlaut  is  seen 
in  the  frequent  change  of  the  vowels  a,  o,  ii, 
to  a,  0,  a.  In  Anglo-Saxon  it  was  also  com- 
mon. The  change  caused  by  a  is  called 
a-umlaut,  and  so  of  the  other  vowels. 

*um'-pir-age  (age  as  ig),  s.  [Eng.  um- 
pir(e);  -age.]  The  post  or  office  of  an  umpire; 
the  act  of  one  who  acts  as  umpire  ;  the  deci- 
sion of  an  umpire  ;  arbitrament. 

"St.  Augustine's  umpirage  and  full  determination 
of  this  whole  question. "' — Bp.  Morton :  Discovery,  p.  Ut 
(1635.) 

um'-p'ire,  *nom-pere,  ^nom-pejrr, 
*  nouui-pere,  "owm-pere,  s.  [Prop, 
numpire,  from  O.  Fr.  nompair  =  peerless,  odd, 
from  non  (Lat.  non)  =  not,  and  per  =  a  peer, 
equal ;  Lat.  par  =  equal.  An  ^tmpire  is  thus 
the  odd  (or  third)  man  called  in  to  decido 
between  two  disputants.) 

1.  Ord.  Lang.  :  A  person  to  whose  sole 
decision  a  controversy  or  question  between 
parties  is  referred ;  one  agreed  upon  or  ac- 
cepted as  a  judge,  referee,  or  arbiter  in  casa, 
of  conflict  of  opinions ;  a  person  chosen  to 
see  that  the  rules  of  any  game  (especially 
cricket)  or  contest  are  strictly  and  fairly 
carried  out. 

"And  I  will  place  within  them  aa  a  guide 
My  umpire.  Conscience."        Milton:  P.  L.,  iil.  195. 

2.  Jjiw :  A  third  person  called  in  to  decide 
a  controversy  or  question  submitted  to  arbi- 
tration when  the  arbitrators  cannot  agree. 

iim'-pire,  v.t.  &  i.    [Umpire,  s.] 

A.  Transitive: 

■*  1.  To  decide  as  umpire  ;  to  settle,  to  arbi- 
trate.   (South:  SermoTis,  vol.  vi.,  ser.  2.) 
2.  To  act  as  umpire  in  or  for. 
"The  various  competitionB  were  umpired  from  tbt 
bows  of  a  \».unch."~Field,  Aug.  13,  1887. 

B.  Intrans. :  To  act  or  stand  as  umpire, 

um'-pire-ship,  *  um-pier-ship,  «.    [Eng. 

uvipire,  s.  ;  -ship.] 
1.  The  office  of  an  umpire. 
*  2.  Arbitration,  decision. 
"  We  refuse  not  the  arbitrement  and  umpierahtp  of 
the  Holy  GhoBte."—J&u/el :  Usance  of  the  Apologia^ 

lim'-qubile  (qu  as  w),  a.  &  s.    [Umwhile.3 

*  um'-strdke,  s.  [A.S.  ym,  ymb,  um  =  around, 
round  about.]    The  edge  of  a  circle ;  edge. 

"  Such  towns  OE  stand,  aa  one  may  aay.  on  Uptoea  tm 
the  very  umatroke,  or  on  aoy  part  of  the  utmost  line 
of  an^  map  (unreaolved  in  a  mnnner  to  stay  out  off 
come  in),  are  not  to  be  presumed  placed  according  ta 
exactness,  but  only  signify  there  or  thereabonta."— 
Fuller:  Pisgah  Sight,  pt,  i.,  bk.  i..  cb.  xir. 


bSil,  b63^ ;  poiit,  j6^1 ;  cat,  9eU,  chorus,  $hin,  bengh ;  go,  gem ;  thin,  this ;  sin,  a^ ;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist,   -mg, 
-cian,  -tian  =  shan.   -tion,  -sion  =  shun ;  -tion,  -§ion  =  zhun.    -cious,  -tious,  -sious  =  shus.   -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  bel,  deL 
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ilm'-while.  adv.  &  a.  [A.S.  hwilum — 
wluluiii  (q.v.).J 

A.  ^s  adc. :  Formerly,  ci-devant,  late  ;  at 
a  former  period  ;  whiioni. 

"Sir  Is  Die  Newton,  Ktii.;ht,  and  umwhile  master  of 
hlfl  majesty  s  mii.*.,"— Acoff :  Gui/  itannenng,  ch,  lii. 

B.  As  adj.  :  Whilom,  ci-devant,  late,  for- 
meily.    (Scotch.) 

"The  estate,  which  devolved  ou  this  unhappy  wo- 
man by  a  settlement  of  her  umwhile  h  a  baud.  °—Sco(( : 
WaveJ'tey,  ch.  x. 

f^~  (1),  pt'ef.  [A.S.  an- ;  cogn.  with  Dut.  on- ; 
Icel.  u-  or  d-  (for  un-);  Dan.  vt  ;  Sw.  o- ; 
Goth,  im- ,■  Ger.  un- ;  Wei.  an-;  L:tt.  in-;  Gr. 
ov-,  a-  (a)t-,  a);  Zend,  ana-;  Sanse.  an-; 
Pers.  7id,  all  piefixes  denoting  negation ;  cf. 
L;it.  ne-  =  not ;  Gr.  i/*j  (ne) ;  Goth,  wi-  =  not ; 
Lith.  Tie- =  no  ;  Rns.s,  ne- ;  Gitel.  neo-,  nega- 
tive prefixes.]  A  prefix  denoting  negation, 
used  chiefly  before  adjectives,  past  participles 
pas.-^ive,  present  paiticiples  used  atijeetively, 
anrl  wlien  so  used  meaning  simply  not :  as, 
u/(f.iir,  untrue,  tnitold,  wjiforgiving,  ..tc.  Fronj 
such  words  adxevbsand  nouns  are  formed  :  as, 
Ti?if.iir]y,  wufairness,  wn-truly,  lireforgivingly, 
«;ifoi"givingness,  &c.  U)i-  is  also  prefixed  to 
some  nouns  to  express  the  opposite  or  absence 
of  what  the  noun  expresses  :  as,  WTitruth,  un- 
rest, uftdress,  &c.  Before  many  words  of 
Latin  origin  un-,  in  the  sense  of  simple  nega- 
tion, becomes  i?i- (q.v.) :  as,  WTicomplete  and 
iTicomplete.  Negation  is  also  expressed  by 
7um-  or  dls- :  as,  vion-elastic,  rfisreputahle,  &c. 

&n-  (2),  pre/.  [A.S.  un-,  only  used  as  a  prefix 
in  verbs,  as  in  wTidon  =to  undo,  u/ibindan  = 
to  unbind,  &c.  ;  cogn.  vi^ith  Dut.  out-,  as  in 
OTiMaden  =  to  unload,  from  laden.  =  to  load  ; 
Ger.  ent;  as  in  eftMaden  =  to  unload  ;  O.  H. 
Ger.  ant-,  as  in  aiiMuhhan  =  to  unlock  ;  Goth. 
and;  as  in  artd-bindan  =  to  unbind.  It  is  the 
same  prefix  as  tliat  which  appears  as  an-  in 
Eug.  aTiswer,  and  as  and-  in  A.S.  aTidswarian  ; 
and  it  is  cognate  with  Gr.  am-i  {anti)  =  in  op- 
position to.] 

1.  A  prefix  used  with  verbs  to  imply  the 
reversal  of  the  meaning  of  the  simple  verb 
by  a  positive  act  not  a  simple  negation  of 
its  meaning.  Thus  ttribind  means  a  positive 
uniioing  and  rem.oval  of  the  binding  which 
the  simple  verb  affijraed  to  be  fixed. 

2.  Prefixed  to  nouns  it  changes  them  into 
verbs,  implying  privation  of  the  object  ex- 
pressed by  the  noun  or  of  the  qualities  con- 
noted by  it:  as,  WTiman,  'M?isex  =  to  deprive 
of  the  qualities  of  a  man,  sex,  &c.  In  this 
sense  sometimes  called  un-  privative. 

3.  More  rarely  it  is  almost  superfluous,  or 
at  most  adds  intensity  to  the  meaning  of 
the  simple  verb.  Thus  to  loosen  and  to  un- 
loosen do  not  differ  much  in  meaning,  though 
perliaps  unloosen  is,  to  a  slight  extent,  the 
more  forcible  word. 

4.  It  is  found  in  a  few  verbs,  chiefly  obso- 
lete, with  the  force  of  retraction  or  revo- 
cation :  as,  unszy  =  to  retract  what  has  been 
said,  wTipredict  =  to  retract  or  revoke  a  pre- 
diction, to  unlearn  =  to  forget  what  has  been 
leamt,  &c. 

5.  Some  words  with  wn-  prefixed  are  hardly 
used  unless  qualified  by  not :  as,  though  we 
should  not  speak  of  an  -unstriking  view,  we 
should  not  hesitate  to  say  the  view  was  7wt 
UTistrildng. 

6.  In  the  case  of  past  participles  there  is 
an  ambiguity  iu  the  prefix  un-,  wiiich  may  be 
either  un-  (1)  or  un-  (2),  as  in  wnrolled,  wliich 
may  mean  either  not  rolled,  or  unfolded  after 
having  been  rolled  up. 

H  The  meanings  of  most  of  the  past  par- 
ticiples, adjectives,  adverbs,  &c.,  having  wn- 
pretixed  are  so  obvious  that  a  large  number  of 
them  are  here  omitted. 

un-hidebound,  a.  Not  hidebound ;  not 
having  the  skin  fitting  closely,  as  is  the  case 
when  animals  are  swoln  and  full:  hence, 
hungry  and  with  empty  stomach. 

"  Bavin  .  .  .  though  plenteous,  all  too  little  aeeraa 
To  stuff  this  maw,  this  vast  un~hidebound  corpse." 
Milton :  P.  L..  x.  60L 

U'-n^,  s.     [Lat. ,  f em.  sing,  of  unus  =  one ;  ap- 
plied,  as  a  proper  name,  to  the  personification 
of  Truth  in  the  Fairy  Qv£en.] 
Astron. :  [Asteroid,  160}. 

•  tin-a-based',  a,     [Pref.  vn-  (1),  and  Eng. 
abased.]    Not  abased  or  humbled. 

"  They  easily  preserved  .  .  .  the  reverence  of  reli- 
gion unabased,"  —  Oauden:  Tears  of  the  Church, 
p.  27-L 


un-a-bas1ied',  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
ahaslunL]  Not  abashed  ;  feeling  no  sliame  ; 
shameless. 

"  Enrless  on  lilgh,  stood  unabnsh'd  Defoe, 
And  Tutchui  flagraut  froui  the  acuurge  below." 

Pupe :  Da/icitut.  ii.  147. 

*iin-a-bat'-ed,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (l),  and  Eng. 
abated.]  NoL  abated  ;  not  diuunished  in 
magnitude,  force,  violence,  or  intensity;  un- 
diminished. 

"  The  conflicts  between  the  patricians  and  plebeians 
continue  with  imubated  force."— iewi*.'  Ci-ed.  Early 
Rovian  Bist.,  ch.  xii. 

un-a-bat'-ihg,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
ahating.l  Not  abating,  not  relaxing;  not 
diminishing  in  magnitude,  force,  or  intensity  ; 
unabated. 

"  The  torrent  thundered  down  the  dell 
With  uniibaZing  haste." 

Wordswarth :  tVater/aU  A  t?ie  Eglantine. 

*  un-a-bll'-i-ty.  s.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
ability.]  The  absence  of  ability  ;  want  of 
ability ;  inability. 

"  What  can  be  imputed  but  their  sloth  or  un- 
abiliiyt" — Milton:  Areopagitica. 

iin-a'-ble,  t*.  [Pref.  un-  (l),  and  Eng.  dbU 
(q.v.).] 

1.  Not  able ;  not  having  sufficient  power  or 
ability  ;  not  equal  to  any  task  ;  incapable. 

"  Lest  to  the  queen  the  swain  with  transport  fly, 
Unable  to  contain  th'  unruly  joy," 

Pope :  Homer ;  Ody$sey  xvi.  481. 

*2.  Weak,  helpless,  impotent,  useless. 
"  Sapless  «4:e  and  weak  unable  limbs 
Should  bring  thy  father  to  his  drooping  chair." 

ShaJc^sp. :  1  Henry  VL,  iv.  5. 

*  un-a'-bled  (le  as  el),  a.  [Eng.  unable) ; 
•ed.]    Disabled,  incapacitated. 

*  un-a'-ble-niess,  s.  [Eng.  unable;  -ness.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  unable ;  inability. 

"  Cousiderynge  the  unablenease  of  Hilderich  the 
kynge."— Fabyan:  Chronycle  {aa.  1899). 

*  iin-a'-ble-te,  s.  [Eng.  unable ;  -ty.]  In- 
ability. 

"  '  If  for  the  blyndnesae  of  the  preest,  or  for  other 
unablete.  he  that  is  repentaunt  wole  go  to  another 
preest  kunning  in  this  ghostly  office,  he  ahal  not  do 
this  withooten  licence  axid.'  Eccleaice  Regimen, 
■written,  as  it  seems,  before  181)6."—  Wycliffe :  Ed.  Pref., 
p.  27. 

*  un-a-bol'-ish-a-ble,  a.  [Pref.  uv^  (1),  and 
Eng.  abolisliahle.]  Not  able  to  be  abolished  ; 
not  capable  of  being  abolished,  annulled,  or 
destroyed.  ' 

"  That  law  proved  to  be  moral,  and  unaboltsliabln 
(•r  many  reasons  annext  thereto. "—ifiWtwi  .■  Doct.  Jt 
Dis.  of  Divorce,  bk.  ii.,  ch.  i. 

un-a-bdr-ished,  a.    [Pref.  -iin-  (1),  and  Eng. 

abolished.]     Not  abolished ;  not  repealed  or 
annulled ;  remaining  in  force. 

"The  number  of  needless  laws  wnaboliahed,  doth 

weaken  the  force  of  them  that  are  necessary."— -ffooAw  .- 

Eccles.  Polity,  bk,  viii. 

un-a-bridged',  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
abridged.]  Not  abridged ;  not  curtailed ;  not 
shortened. 

"  With  verdore  pure,  i:nbroken,  unabridg'd." 

Mason :  English  Garden,  bk.  L 

*  un-ab-solv'-a-ble,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and 
Eng."  absolvaUe']  Not  capable  of  being  ab- 
solved ;  not  admitting  of  absolution. 

*  un-ab-SOlved',  a.  [Pref.  wn-  (1),  and  Eng. 
absolved.]  Not  absolved;  not  solved;  un- 
solved. 

"  So  that  doubt  remaineth  not  unabiolved."—Stt^pe  : 
Ecclea.  Mem. ;  Henry  VIII.  (aiL  1521). 

*  un-ab-siird',  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
absurd.]  Not  absurd ;  not  opposed  to  reason 
or  common  sense. 

"  What  less  than  infinite  makes  unabsurd 
Passions,  which  all  on  earth  but  more  inflames f 
Vaung :  Night  Thoughts,  vil.  514. 

*  iin-a-bun'-dant,  a.  [Pref.  uto-(1),  and  Eng. 
aburidant.]  Not  abundant ;  rare ;  not  plenti- 
ful. 

un-ac-gent'-ed,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (l),  and  Eng. 
accent^.]  Not  accented  ;  not  having  an  accent 
upon  it ;  having  no  accent. 

"  It  being  enough  to  make  a  syllable  long  if  It  be 
accented;  and  short  if  it  be  unaccented." ~ Harris: 
PhUolog.  Inquiries. 

un-ac-^ept'-a-ble,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and 
Eng  acceptable.]  Not  acceptable;  not  wel- 
come ;  not  pleasing. 

"  By  force  impossible,  by  leave  obtained 
Unacceptable."  Milton ;  P.  L.,  it.  251. 

*uii-ac-$ept'-a-ble-ness,  *.    [Pref.  un- 


(l),and  Eug.  ((c-tc^jaioiVjieaa. I  iiu'  quality  or 
state  of  being  unacccptabit!  or  unwelcome; 
unacceptability. 

"Tins  alieraiiou  arises  from  the  unacccptahltn^t 
of  the  sulyect  I  am  upon." — Collier:  On  Pride, 

*  un-ac-9ess'-i-ble,  <&  tPref.  un-  (l),  and 
Eug.  a£cessible.]    Not  accessible;  inaccessible. 

"It  shall  be  found  unaccessible  for  any  enemie."— 
Backlayt :  Voyages,  iii.  661. 

*  iin-ac-9ess'-i-ble-ness,  s.  [Pref.  7m-(l), 
and  Eng.  accessibleness.]  The  quality  or  state 
of  being  inaccessible  ;  inaccessibleness. 

"  Unaccessibleness  to  them." — Bale:  Orig.  of  Man- 
kind, p.  IS. 

*un-ac-com'-md-dat-edj  «.  [Pref.  un- 
(1),  and  Eng.  accommodated.] 

1.  Not  accommodated;  not  fitted  or  adapted. 

2.  Not  furnished  or  supplied  with  necessary 
conveniences  or  appliances. 

"  Unaccommodated  man  is  no  more  than  such  a 
poor,  bare,  forked  animal  as  thou  (\si."—Shake»p.t 
Lear,  iii.  4. 

im-ac-cdin'-mo-dat-ing,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1), 
and  Eng.  accomvwdaiing.]  Not  accommodat- 
ing ;  not  disposed  to  make  the  compromises 
and  concessions  which  courtesy  demands ; 
uncompliant,  unobliging. 

"  His  hauRhty  and  unaccnmmodating  temper  had 
given  so  iiiucli  disgust  that  he  had  been  forced  to 
T0tiTe."—AIacaulay :  Hist.  Eng,,  ch,  iv. 

iin-ac-cdm'-pan-ied,  «.    [Pi-ef.  un-  (1),  and 
Eng.  accompanied.] 
I.  Orditiary  Language : ' 

1.  Not  accompanied;  unattended;  not  with 
persons  in  attendance  on  one  ;  alone. 

"As  I  was  single  and  vntaccompamed,  I  was  not 
permitted  to  enter  the  temple."— TaHej-,  No.  120. 

2.  Not  attended,  accompanied,  or  followed, 
as  with  a  certain  result  or  consequence. 

"  Many  marks  of  favour  which  were  unaccompanied 
by  any  Indication  of  displeasure." — Macaalay :  Bist, 
Eng.,  ch.  xv. 

II.  Music:  Performed  or  written  without 
an  accompaniment  or  subordinate  instru- 
mental parts. 

iin-ac-coin'-plishedt  »•  [Pref.  un-  (i),  and 
Eng.  accomplished.] 

1.  Not  accomplished ;  not  finished  ;  incom- 
plete. 

"  The  gods,  dismayed  at  his  approach,  withdrew, 
Nor  durst  their  unaccomplislied  crime  pursue. 

Dryden:  Homer;  Iliad  i. 

*  2.  Not  furnished  or  not  completely  fur- 
nished with  accomplishments. 

^im-ac-com'-plish-inesit,  s.  [Pref.  uu- 
(1),  and  Eng.  accoviplishment.]  The  quality  or 
state  of  being  unaccomplished ;  failure  in 
accomplishing. 

"  Custom  being  but  a  meer  face,  as  echo  ta  a  mcer 
voice,  rests  not  in  her  2maccomplishment."—Milto'n: 
To  cite  Parliament  of  England. 

*un-g,c-cord'-ed,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and 
Eng.  accorded.]  Not  accorded ;  not  granted 
or  agreed  on ;  not  brought  to  harmony  or 
concord. 

"  Leaving  those  parcels  unaccorded  which  are  meet 
to  be  sent  and  coutiued  to  the  achoola."-~I}p,  Ball : 
Peacemaker,  §  5. 

iin-ac-coiint-a-bil'-i-ty,  ».  [Pref.  un-  (i), 
and  Eng.  accountability.] 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  irre- 
sponsible for  one's  actions,  owing  to  extreme 
youth,  the  overthrow  of  reason,  idiocy,  &c. 

*  2.  That  which  is  unaccountable  or  in- 
capable of  being  explained.  ^Mad.  UArblay: 
Diary,  iii,  252.) 

un-ac-c6iint'-a-ble,  (*.  [Pref.  wn-  (1),  and 
Eng.  accountable.] 

1.  Not  accountable ;  not  possessed  ot 
powers  so  as  to  render  it  just  to  call  one  to 
account  for  deeds  done ;  not  subject  to 
account  or  control ;  not  responsible. 

2.  Not  to  be  accounted  for  by  reason,  most 
commonly  applied  to  conduct  not  easily  traced 
to  ordinary  human  motives  ;  not  explicalile; 
not  reducible  to  rule ;  inexplicable ;  hence, 
strange. 

"Omission  of  aome  of  these  particulars  1b  preMw 
strange  and  unaccountable."—  Qlanvill .-  Essay  a, 

*  3.  Not  to  be  counted ;  countless,  intin- 
merable. 

"An  apprehension  of  their  unaceountttble  numbeni/' 
—  fTollaston:  BeUgion  of  nature,  ^  5. 

■UL-ac-count-a^lile-ness,  ..  [Eng.  tmae- 

countable;  -ness.] 


fate,  fSt,  fare,  amidst,  what,  f^,  father ;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there ;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;  go,  pdt^ 
or,  wore,  woll,  wori^  whb,  son ;  mute,  ciib,  ciire,  ^nite,  ciir,  rule,  full ;  try,  Syrian.    S9,  oa  =  e ;  ey  =  a ;  qu  =  kw« 
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1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  unaccount* 
ftble ;  irresponsibility. 

2.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  unable  to 
be  accounted  for ;  inexplicability. 

iin-ac-co^nt'-a-bl^,  adv.  [Eng.  uTiaccount- 
tU)(le);  -ly.]  Not  in  a  way  to  be  accounted 
for ;  inexplicably,  strangely. 

"  Not  with  intent  to  imply  that  God  ever  acteth  uru 
aeeauntubly,  or  witliout  highest  reason."— Barrow . 
SttTTnone,  vol.  iiL,  ser.  23. 

%il-&o-cred'-it-ed,  a.  (Pref.  un-  (1),  and 
Eng.  accredited.]  Not  credited ;  not  furnished 
with  satisfactory  credentials,  and  conse- 
quently noii  received  ;  not  authorised. 

*  un-&C'-CU-rate,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (l),  and  Eng. 
accurate.]  Not  accurate ;  inaccui-ate,  incor- 
rect, inexact. 

"  The  latter  fOrigen]  has  indeed,  in  an  urtaccuraee 
work,  or  peihaps  coiTupted,  uieutioned  the  distinc- 
tion.'—Jra^flriaiid.-   Wm-ftj,  iii,  178, 

*tiii-ac'-cu-rate-ness,  s.  [Pref.  mi-  (i), 
and  Eng.  accurateness.]  Tlie  quality  or  state 
of  being  inaccurate  ;  the  absence  of  accuracy  ; 
inaccuracy,  incorrectness. 

"TheTea-teunaccuratenesgesmthe  rneasuriugot  cold 
by  weather-gliissea."- Bo^te  .■  Works,  ii.  491. 

•iin-ac-cursed',  *  iin-ac-curst',  a.  [Pref. 
un-  '1),  and  Eng.  accu'rsad,  accumt.]  Not 
accui-sed;  not  having  a  curse  denounced 
against  one ;  uncursed. 

*'  Creeds  by  chartered  priesthoods  unaccurst." 
Campbell:  OnChe  Departure  of  Emigrants. 

un-ac-cus'-tomed,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and 
Eng.  accAistoined.] 

1.  Not  accustomed ;  not  used  ;  not  habitu- 
ated or  familiarised. 

"  So  unaccitstmn'd  to  the  yoke." 

Cowper  :  Olney  fft/mns,  xii. 

2.  Not  according  to  custom;  unusual, 
Btraiige,  extraordinary. 

"  Abashed  at  tlie  straunge  and  unaccnstovied  sight 
thereof,  they  sent  ambasfladors  to  Cseaar  for  peace."— 
Quldiii'je :  CtBsar,  fol.  03. 

un-a-^hieved',  *  un-at-chieved,  a.  [Pref. 
un-  (1),  and  Eng.  achieved.]  Not  achieved, 
not  accomplished. 

"The  coinbH-te  remained  unatchieved  and  imper- 
fect."—i*.  Holland :  Plutarch,  p.  651. 

*  un-ach'-ing,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
aching.]  Not  aching;  not  giving  pain  ;  pain- 
less. 

"  Shewthem  the  utiacftin^ scars,  which  I  ehoald  hide." 
Shakesp.:  Coriolamie,  il.  2. 

un-ac-kuowl'-edged  (fc  silent),  a.  [Pref. 
7tji-  (1),  and  Eng.  acknowledged.] 

1.  Not  acknowledged  ;  not  recognised. 

"The  fear  of  what  was  to  come  from  an  unknown, 
at  least,  an  unacknowledged  successor  to  the  crown, 
clouded  much  of  that  prosperity."— 6'^are7ido«  :  Ctinl 
iVurs,  L  75. 

2.  Not  acknowleflged,  owned,  or  confessed 
as  a  sin,  fault,  or  failing. 

•un-ac-knowl'-edg-ing  (fc  silent),  a. 
[Pief.  'un-  (1),  and  Eng.  acknowledging.]  Un- 
thankful, ungrateful. 

"  You  are  aXtnostna  unacknawJedging  as  your  aigter." 
—Mrs.  Lennox:  Female  Quixote,  bk.  iii.,  ch.  vii. 

*  an-g.c-quaint'-axi9e,  s.    [Pref.  un-  (1),  and 

Eng.  acqiiainla7iee.]  The  want  or  absence  of 
acquamtance  or  familiarity  [with] ;  used  either 
of  an  individual  or  of  science,  literature,  the 
facts  of  a  case,  &c. 

"  Your  unncqnaintance  with  the  original  has  not 
proved  more  fatal  to  me  than  the  Impenect  coucep- 
tioiis  of  my  transtators," — Pope:  To  Racine  the 
younger  (1142). 

iin-ac- quaint '-ed,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and 
Eng.  acquainted.] 

1.  Not  acquninted ;  not  possessed  of  ac- 
qnainfeinoe  witli  ;  not  familiarised;  unac- 
customed. 

"  They  are  so  unacquainfed  with  man," 

Cowper  ■  Alexander  Selkirk. 

*2.  Unusual,  unaccustomed,  stninge,  extra- 
ordinary.   (::>peaser:  F.  Q.,  I.  x.  29.) 

*tin-ac-quaiiit'-ed-ness.  s.  [Eng.  unac- 
quaintp.d;  -ness.]  Want  of  acquaintance  or 
foniiliarity  with. 

"  The  saints'  unacguaintedneis  with  what  ia  done 
here  below."— So«(ft  ,•  Sermons,  vol.  xi.,  ser,  9. 

*  &a-ac-qu3Lr'-a-ble-nej3s,  s.  [Pref.  un-  (i), 
and  Eng,  acquirableness.]  Impossibility  to  be 
aequired. 

"  As  to  the  unacquirableneu  oi  virtue." — Tucker  ; 
Mffht  of  /fature,  ch.  xvjil. 


UA-ac-quired',  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
acquired.]    Not  acquired,  not  gained. 

"  The  worit  of  God  is  left  imperfect,  and  our  persons 
ungracious,  and  our  ends  unacquired."— Bp.  Taylor: 
Harmons,  vol.  i.,  ser.  12. 

*  un-act'-a-ble,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng, 
actaUe.]  Not  capable  of  being  acted;  untit 
for  repiesentatiun. 

un-act'-ed,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (l),  and  Eng.  acted.] 
Not  acted  ;  not  executed  or  carried  into  exe- 
cution.   [Shakesp. :  Rape  0/ Lucrece,  527.) 

*  iin-^c'-tive,  u,.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
active.] 

1.  Not  active  ;  inactive ;  incapable  of  action. 

*'A  being  utterly  unaclive."—lVoUaston:  Religion 
of  Nature,  §  i. 

2.  Idle  ;  nut  with  any  employment. 

"  While  other  animals  unactivc  range." 

Milton  ■  P,  L..  iv.  621. 

3.  Not  exercised  ;  not  put  into  action. 

"Achilles  with  unactlve  fury  glows." 

Pope :  SoTTif.r ;  Iliad  xi.  698. 

4.  Not  active  or  energetic  in  business ; 
slothful. 

"  (Inactive  and  jealous  princes."- 5urfte  .*  Abridg. 
Eng.  Hist.,  bk.  i.,  ch.  in, 

5.  Having  no  efficacy. 

"  In  the  fruitful  earth 
His  beams,  unactive  else,  thein  vigour  Qnd." 

Milton:  P.  L.,  viil.  97. 

*  un-ac'-tive,  v.t.  [Unactive,  a.]  To  ren- 
der inactive ;  to  incapacitate  for  action. 

"The  fatness  of  their  soil  so  stuck  by  their  sides,  it 
unactived  them  for  foreign  adventures."  —  Fuller  : 
Ptsgah  Sight,  bk.  ii.,  §  10. 

* un-ac'-tive-ness,  s.  [Eng.  unactive;  -ness.] 
The  absence  or  want  of  activity  ;  inactivity. 

"Teaching  peace  and  unnctiveness." — Bp.  Taylor: 
Rule  of  Conscience,  bk.  i.,  ch.  Iv. 

un-ac'-tu-at-ed,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (l),  and  Eng. 
actuated.)    Not  actuated  ;  not  acted  upon. 

"  The  peripatetick    matter    ia  a   pure    unactuated 

Cower;  and  this  conceited   vacuum  a  mere  recepti- 
ility." — Qlanvill:  Vanity  of  Dogmatizing,  ch,  xvi. 

*  un-ad-di'-tioned,  a.  {Pref.  un-  (1) ;  Eng. 
addition;  -ed.]    Without  a  title;  not  titU-d  ; 

^not  being  mentioned  with  an  addition  or  title. 
(Fuller  :  Worthies,  i.  465.) 

*  un-ad'-jec-tived,  a.  [Pref  un-  (l) ;  Eng. 
adjective,  and  sutf.  -ed.]  Not  qualilied  by  an 
adjective. 

"  The  noun  adjective  always  signifies  all  that  the 
unadjectived  nuun  aiguifies."— roo*e ;  J)iversiona  of 
Purley,  ch.  vii, 

iin-ad-jiist'-ed,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
adjusted.]  Not  adjusted;  not  settled/,  not 
regulated. 

"We  find  the  following  points  «nad*'iM(ed."—B«rftfl  : 
On  the  Nabob  of  Ar cat's  Debts,  App.  7. 

iin-ad-mired',  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
admired.]  Nut  admired  ;  not  regarded  with 
admiration,  affection,  or  respect. 

"  The  atory  [Virgil)  was  entertaining,  but  the  dic- 
tion and  tlie  sentiment,  the  delicacy  and  dignity, 
passed  unadmired."—linox :  Liberal  Education,  §  21. 

un-ad-mit'-ted,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng, 
admitted.]    Not  admitted. 

un-ad-mon'-ished,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (i),  and 
Eng.  admonislied.]  Not  admonished;  not 
cautionetl  or  warned  beforehand. 

"  Lest  wilfully  transgressing  he  pretend 
Surprisal,  unadm^nish'U.  uiiforwarn'd." 

Milton :  P.  L.,  v.  245. 

*  un-a-dopt'-a-ble,  a.     [Pref.   un-  (l),  and 

Ung' adaptable']    Notcapable  of  being  adopted 
or  used. 

"  Bad  prayers  found  inappropriate,  unadaptable, 
were  generally  ioTgotien."—Ca}-li/le:  Past  tfe  Piesent, 
bk.  11.,  ch.  xvii. 

un-a-dbred',  a.     [Pref.  un-  (i),  and   Eng. 

adored.]    Not  adored  ;  not  worshipped. 

"  Nor  was  his  name  unheard  or  jtnadored 
In  ancient  Greece."  Milton :  P.  L.,  i.  788. 

un-a-domed',  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
adorned.]  Not  adorned ;  not  decorated ;  with- 
out decoration. 

"  Desert  and  bare,  unsightly,  unadorned." 

Milton:  P.  L.,  vii.  314. 

^  The  aphorism  tbat  "Benuty  when  un- 
adorned is  adorned  the  most,"  is  an  adapta- 
tion from  Thomson : 

"  Loveliness 
Needs  not  the  foreign  aid  of  ornament. 
But  is,  when  unadorned,  adorned  the  most." 

Tlwmson:  Autumn,  204—6. 

iin  -  a-  diir  -  ter  -  ate,  iin  -  a  -  dul'-  ter  - 
at-ed,  a.     [Pref.  un-  (1);  Eng.  adulterate^ 


•ed.]  Not  adulterated  ;  genuine,  pure,  unso- 
phisticated. 

"  Thine  unadulterate  manners  are  lees  soft 
And  plauaible  tliau  sudal  life  requires." 

Cowper  :  Task,  v.  465. 

♦un-a-diir-ter-ate-lSr,  adv.  [Eng.  wji- 
adulteraie;  -ly.]  In  an  unadulterated  manner; 
genuinely,  purely. 

"Inductions  fresh  and  unadulterately  drawn  from 
those  observations." — Gilbvrte:  To  Usher,    (leusj 

*un-ad-v^n'-taged  (aged  as  igd),  a. 

[Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  advantaged.]  Not 
favoured  or  profited. 

"I  have  not  met  with  a  more  noble  family,  mea- 
suring on  the  level  of  flat  and  unadvantaged  anti- 
quity."—/'uWer .'  Worthies;  Stalfordshtre. 

*un-ad-ven'-tu-rous,  a.    [Pref.  un-  (I), 

and  'Eng.  adventurous.]  Not  adventurous; 
not  with  constitutional  tendencies  towards 
perilous  enterprises  ;  not  bold  or  venturesome. 

"  Irresolute,  unhardy,  unadoenturous." 

JJilton:  1'.  R.,  iii.  243. 

un-ad-vi§t'-ai-ble,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (l),  and 
Eng,  advisable.]  Not  advisable;  not  to  be 
recommended  ;  inadvisable  ;  not  expedient 
or  prudent. 

"  Extreme  rigonr  would  have  been  unaditisable  ia 
the  beginning  of  a  new  reign."— iourtft ;  Life  of  Wyk- 
ham,  §  5. 

*  iin-ad-vi§cd',  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
advised.] 

1.  Not  advised  ;  not  having  received  advice. 

2.  Not  prudent ;  not  discreet ;  ill-advised. 

"  Thou  unadvised,  scold,  I  can  produce 
A  wilt,  that  burs  the  title  of  thy  son." 

Shakesp. :  King  John,  11. 1. 

3.  Not  such  as  any  one  who  had  taken  good 
advice  would  have  carried  out ;  ill-advised. 

"  Now,  in  this  place  Christian  had  double  sorrow, 
because  it  was  through  liis  unadvised  hante  that  they 
were  brought  infco  this  distress." — Bunyan:  Pilgrimt 
Progress,  pt.  i. 

*  tin-ad-vi§'-ed-l^,  *  un-ad-vis-ed-Ue, 

adv.  [Eng.  unadvised ;  -ly.]  Imprudently, 
rashly ;  without  due  consideration ;  iudisu 
creetly. 

"  A  strange  kind  of  speech  unto  Christian  ears  ;  and 

such  as,  I  tiope,  they  ttieniselves  do  acknowledge  urh- 

advisedly  uttered,  "—//oo ter. 

*  un-ad-vi^'-ed-ness,  *  un-ad-vis-ed- 
nes,  s.  [Eng,  unadvised;  -ness,]  The  act  or 
state  of  acting  unadvisedly ;  imprudence,  rash- 
ness. 

"The  judge  of  the  expedience  or  unadvisednest  of 
th.&iii."— Doyle:   Works,  ii.  ilZ. 

*  iin-af'-fa-ble,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
affable.]  Not  affable  ;  not  free  or  open  te 
converse ;  not  sociable ;  reserved,  distant, 
rigorous,  harsh. 

"  Law,  stem  and  unaffableJ" 

Daniel :  To  Sir  T.  Egerton. 

*  iin-af-f  eared',  a.  [Pref.  un-  (l),  and  Eng. 
affeared.]  Not  scared  or  frightened ;  un- 
daunted. 

"  Pliea  his  hand  undaunted,  unaffear'd." 

Daniel :  Civil  Wars,  llL 

iin-af-f ect'-ed,  a.    [Pref.  un-  (l),  and  Eng. 

affected.] 

1.  Not  influenced,  not  altered,  not  naoved : 
as,  The  thermometer  was  unaffected. 

2.  Not  influenced  ;  not  inspired  with  emo- 
tion ;  unmoved. 

3.  Not  sliowing  or  marked  by  afi"ectation ; 
not  artificial;  plain,  real. 

4.  Not  the  result  of  affectation ;  not  pre- 
tended ;  real,  genuine,  sincere ;  not  hypo- 
critical. 

*'  Unconscious  of  her  power,  and  turning  quiok 
With  unaffected  blushes,  from  his  gaze." 

Thomson:  Autumn,  228, 

t  un-af-fect'-ed-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  unaffected  ; 
-ly.]  Not  in  an  affected  manner;  witliout 
pretence  or  affectation. 

"Truth  requires  no  more  than  to  be  fairly,  openly 
and  «««ifec(etU9  exhibited."— A'nox  .-  Essays,  No.  23. 

*  iin-af-f ect'-ed-ness,  s.    [Eng.  unaffected; 

-ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  unaf- 
fected ;  freedom  from  pretence  or  affectation, 

iin-af-fec'-tion-ate,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and 
Eng.  affectiotiate.]  Not  affectionate  ;  without 
affection  or  tendernes.s. 

"A  helpless,  unaffectionate,  and  sullen  mass."- J/f^ 
ton:  Tetrachordon. 

*  iin-af-flict'-ed,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (l),  and  Eng. 
afflicted.]    Not  afflicted  ;  free  from  trouble. 

"  Long  nnafflicCed,  undismay'd. 
In  pleasure's  path  secure  I  stray'd  " 

Cowper:  Olney  Hymns,  xxxn. 


b6il.  b65- ;  poUt,  jtf^l ;  cat,  cell,  chorus,  9hin,  Tjeuch  ;  go,  gem ;  thin,  this ;  sin,  as ;  expect,  Xenophon,  e^ist.    ph  =  fc 
-Cian«  -tian  =  shan.    -tion,  -sion  =  shiin ;  -tlon,  -gion  -^  zhun.    -cious,  -tious,  -sious  =  shiis,    -ble.  -die,  &c.  =  b?l,  del. 
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•iin-gi'-ftight'-ed  (gh  silent),  a.  [Pref.  un- 
(1),  and  Eiig.  affrighted.]  Not  affriglited  ;  not 
frightened  ;  not  affected  witli  fi-ight. 

"  Sit  still,  and  wnaffriglUed,  reverend  fathers." 

ken  JontOTt :  ^^fjaiius.  v.  10, 

•  lin-a-f  iled',  a.      [Pref.   un-  (l),  and  Eng. 

*  ajile  (q.v,).J     Not  defiled. 

"  His  herte  which  is  unafiled."  Gawer :  C.  A.,  i. 

•  tin-a-fraid',  a.  [Pref.  un-  (l),  and  Eng. 
afraid.]    Not  afraid  ;  without  fear. 

"  A  hap^y  plnce ;  where  free,  and  unafraid. 
Amid    the   flowering   brakes   each   coyer   creature 
Btray  VI,"         T}iomton :  Castle  qf  Indolence,  li.  28. 

**  tin-ag-gres'-sive,  a.  [Pref.  im-  (l),  and 
Eng.  agijressice.]    Not  aggressive. 

"And  if  the  foreign  policy  of  the  Romans  had  been 
modei-ate.  eiiuitalile,  and  unaggnsslne,  the  Senate  and 
I>eople  luieht  hiive  ratifled  the  treiity. '— ieww;  Cred. 
Early  Roman  Bist,  (ed.  18.">5),  ii.  4Sa. 

fin-a-gree'-a-ble,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (l),  and 
Eng.  agreeable.] 

1.  Not  agreeable  or  plea.sing  ;  disagryeahle, 
hd  pleasant. 

"A  mau  .  .  .  not  unagreeable  to  any  of  both   the 

■p&rta."—Stri/pe :  Eccles.  .Mem. ;  Edward  IV,  (an.  15471. 

*  2.  Not  suited  or  consistent ;  unsuitable. 

"  Please  you,  gentlemen. 
The  time  is  unagreeable  to  this  busiiicKs."' 

Shakesp.:  Timon  of  Athens,  ii,  2. 

"  un-a-gree'-a-ble-ness,  s.  [Pref.  mti- (i), 
and  Eng.  agreeableness.]  The  quality  or  state 
of  being  unagreeable  nr  disagieeable ;  dis- 
agreeableness,  uusuitableness,  inconsistency. 

"A  doctrine  whose  unagreeahleness  to  the  gospel 
eoonomy  rendered  it  auspicious." — Decag  of  Piety. 

«  un-a-gree'-a-bly,   *  un-a-gre-a-blye, 

adv.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  agreeably.]  Not 
agreeably,  disagreeably,  unsuitably,  incon- 
sistently. 

"  Which  thyng  hath  bene  hytherto  in  all  Englysh 
Chronicles,  doubtfullie,  vnagrenbtyt:,  yea,  and  vuti'ulie 
treated."— Ba^e.'  English  Votaries,  pt.  L  (Pref.) 

•  tin-aid' -a-ble,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1)  ;  Eng.  aid, 
and  sutf.  -able.]    Not  capable  of  being  aided. 

*'  That  labouring  heart  can  never  ransom  nature 
From  her  unaidable  estate." 

Shakesp. :  All's  Well,  ii.  1. 

fin-aid'-ed,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  aided.] 
Not  aided  ;  not  assisted  ;  not  helped  ;  without 
aid  or  help ;  unassisted. 

"  At  one  blow. 
Unaided,  could  have  flnish'd  thee,  and  "whelm'd 
Thy  legions  mider  darkness." 

Milton:  P.L.,  iv.  141. 

fin-ail'-ing,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  ail- 
iTig.]  Not  ailing  ;  not  under  the  influence  of 
any  ailment ;  free  from  disease. 

•  im-aim'-ing,  u™  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
aiming.] 

1.  Not  aiming  at  anything  in  particular ; 
■without  any  particular  aim,  object,  or 
purpose. 

••  Your  charming  daughter,  who  like  love,  born  blind, 
Unaiming  hits,  with  surest  archery." 

Dryden:  King  Arthur,  i.  1. 

2.  Not  aimed  or  directed  at  anything  in 
particular. 

"  The  noisy  culverin,  o'ercharged,  lets  fly, 
And  bursts,  unatming,  in  the  rended  sky." 
tiratwllle. 

•  Hn-aired',  *  un-ayred,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1), 
and  Eng.  aired.]    Not  exposed  to  the  air. 

"  To  all  iinayred  gentlemen  will  betray  you." 

Beaum.  &  Flet. :  (^ueen  of  Corinth,  iL  4. 

U-na-kal'-kay,  s.    [Unukalkay.] 


•  fin-ak'-ing. 


[Unachino.] 


iin-a-lamied'»  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
aldmied.]  Not  alarmed,  not  frightened,  not 
disturbed  with  fear. 

"  I  passed  tbein,  unalarmed." 

Wordsworth :  The  Recluse. 

ttn-a-larm'-mg,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (l),  and  Eng. 
alarming.]  Nut  alarming ;  not  causing  or 
tending  to  cause  alarm. 

"Breaking  the  matter  by  unalarming  degrees. "— 
M.  Brooke:  Fool  of  Quality,  i.  331. 

*ln-a'-li-en-a-Me,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (i),  and 
Eng.  alienable.]  Not  alienable;  incapable  of 
being  alienated  ;  inalienable. 

"  Any  negro  slave  who  had  laid  claim  to  that  un- 
alienable  right." — JlacaiUay  :  But.  Bug.,  ch,  xvii. 

ttn-a'-li-en-a-bly,  adv.  [Eng.  unalienab{le) ; 
•ly.]  In  a  way  to  prevent  the  possibility  of 
alienation ;  in  a  manner  that  admits  of  no 
alienation. 

"  Heaven's  duration. 
UnaJienably  seal'd  to  this  fi-ail  frama" 

Voung:  Sight  Thoughts,  iv. 


*  u'-nal-ist,  s.  [From  Lat.  unus  —  one,  iu 
imitation  oi iiluralist.] 

Eccles. :  A  holder  of  only  one  benelicej  as 
opposed  to  a  pluralist 

"  I  do  deny  that  in  general  [iluralists  have  greater 
merit  than  unaiists."—Knox:  Hfiirit  qf  Despotiam,  §  as. 

*  iin-al-layed',  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
allayed.] 

1.  Unalloyed ;  not  mixed  with  alloy,  as  a 
metal ;  pure. 

"  All  the  good  dispositions,  with  which  our  first 
parents  were  framed,  unallaycd  with  the  had  ones, 
which  they  have  transmitted  to  us."— :ieckef :  Her- 
jno-ns,  vol.  ii.,  aer,  28. 

2.  Not  diminished  in  intensity ;  not  quieted, 
as  a  storm  or  man's  agitated  feelings. 

t  un-al-le'-vi-at-ed,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and 
Eng.  alleviaUd.]  Not  alleviated  ;  not  miti- 
gated. 

"  Unalleoiated  by  a  prospect  oE  recompense  after 
death." — Seeker:  Sennons,  vol,  v.,  ser.  8, 

*  iin-al-li'-a-ble,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (l) ;  Eng. 
ally,  and  sulf.  -able]  Not  able  to  be  allied  or 
connected  in  amity. 

"  We  look  upon  yuu  as  under  an  irreversible  out- 
lawry from  our  constitution— as  perpetual  and  un- 
alUable  aliens."  —  Burke :  Letter  to  Hir  Uenry 
Langrishe. 

un-al-lied',  a.   [Pref.  wti- (1),  and  Eng.  a^iieii.] 

1.  Not  allied  ;  having  no  ally  or  relation. 

"  His  wretchedness,  and  his  resistance, 
And  his  aad  unallied  existence." 

Byron :  Proniftheus. 

2.  Having  no  alliance  or  connection ;  not 
related  or  connected. 

"  A  gravity  unallied  to  dullness,  a  dignity  micon- 
nected  witli  opulence."— iTw&j:.-  Liberal  Education. 
((June.) 

iin-al-low'-a-ble,  a.  [Pref.  uti-  (l),  and 
Eng.  allowable.]  Not  allowable;  that  cannot 
be  allowed. 

"  But  to  affect,  or  even  permit,  beyond  what  such 
reasons  require,  either  friendships  or  familiarities 
with  liabitmtl  tranc^gressors  of  the  laws  of  God,  is  on 
many  accounts  unallowable." — tiecker :  Sermons,  vuL 
i.,  ser.  23. 

iin-al-loyed',  a.     [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  En^ 

allAjyed.]    Not  alloyed ;  used : 

(1)  Of  metals. 

(2)  Of  pleasure,  thought,  &c. 

"  Mines  of  unalloy'd  and  stainless  thought." 

Byron :  I'o  tienevra. 

*  un-al-ter-a-bil'-iL-t^,   s.     [Eng.    unalter- 

able ;    -ity.]     Unalterableness,  unchangeable- 
uess. 

un-ar-ter-a-ble»  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
alterable,]  Not  alterable ;  not  able  to  be 
changed  ;  not  susceptible  of  change ;  un- 
changeable, inflexible. 

"  These  empty  accents  mingled  with  the  wind, 
Nor  mov'd  great  Jove's  unalterable  mind." 

Pope  :  Homer;  Iliad  xii.  198. 

un-al'-ter-a^ble-ness»  a.  [Eng.  xinalter- 
able;  -ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being 
unalterable  ;  unchangeableness,  inflexibility. 

"  The  unalterableness  of  the  corpuscles  which  con- 
stitute and  compose  those  \ioAiaB."— Woodward. 

iin-al'-ter-a-bly",  adv.  [Eng.  unaUerab{le) ; 
-ly.]  In  an  unalterable  manner;  unchange- 
ably, immutably. 

"  His  resolution,  he  told  his  friend,  was  unalterably 
fijted." — Jtacaulay :  Bist.  E7ig.,ctL  xv. 

iln-al'-tered,   a.     [Pref.  un-  (l),  and  Eng. 

altered.]  Not  altered,  not  changed,  unchanged. 

"Some  of  the  leading  Whigs  consented  to  let  the 

Test  Act  remain   for   the  p\-esent  unaltered." — Mac- 

aulay:  Bist.  Eng.,  ch.  xL 

^  un-a-mazed'»  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
anu^ed.]    Not  amazed;  not  astonished. 


un-am-blg'-U-OUS,  a.  [Pref.  vn-  (1),  and 
Eng.  ambiguous.  ]  Not  ambiguous  ;  plain, 
clear  ;  not  of  doubtful  meaning. 

"  The  passions  are  comper«nt  guides,  and  the  more 
violent  they  are,  the  more  unaTnbiguoai  their  direc- 
tions."—A"noa;;  Essay  ^fo.  22. 

iin-am-bi'-tious,  u.  [Pref.  wn-  (1),  and 
Eng.  ambitious.] 

1.  Not  ambitious  ;  not  covetous  of  power ; 
free  from  feelings  of  ambition. 

"Tillotflon  stood  aghaat ;  for  hie  nature  waa  quiet 
and  -wnanibitioaii.^—ilacaalay  :  Bist.  Eng.,  ch.  xiv, 

2.  Not  Splendid  ;    humble,  cheap,   unpre- 
tending. 

■'  Whil-t,  (ilaa  !  my  tiinorous  muse 
Unambitious  tracts  pursuea." 

Cowley :  Praise  of  Pindar. 


t  un-am-bi'-tious-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  unamM 
tious;  -ly.]  In  an  ambitious  manner;  with 
out  ambition  or  sliow. 

"  And  now  that  monumental  stone  preaerveB 
His  name,  and  unambitiouslp  relates  .  .  . 
The  sad  privation." 

Wordsworth  ;  Excursion,  bk.  vil. 

*  un-a-mend'-a-ble,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (I),  awd 
:^ii^' amendable']  Not  amendable;  incapable 
of  being  amended. 

"  He  is  tLe  same  man  ;  bo  is  every  one  here  that  yco 
know:  mankind  is  nnamendable. '—Pope :  To  tiui^ft, 
Oct.  0,  1719. 

t  iin-a-inend'-ed,    *  un-a-mend-id, 

a.     [Pref.  Ufb-  (1),  and  Eng.  ama}ided.]    Not 
amended,  not  improved. 

"  So  wryte  I  vnto  you  nowe  beyng  absent  .  .  .  also 
to  all  such,  as  are  oltender-i,  yt  1  fynde  them  un- 
amended."—Udal:  2  Corin.  xiii. 

*  un-a-mi-a-bil'-i-tj^,  s.  [Pref.  un-  (i),  and 
Eng.  aniiabllUy.]  Tlie  quality  or  state  of 
being  unamiable  ;  repulsiveness. 

"  Dickens  hiis  favoured  us  with  numerous  personi- 
fications of  cast-iioii  uiiamiability,  such  as  Mr.  Hurd- 
Btuae."—Acade7ny,  Oct.  22,  1870. 

un-a'-mi-a-ble,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (l),  and  Eng. 
amiable.]  '  Not  amiable  oi'  lovable  ;  nut 
adapted  to  conciliate  or  gain  atteetion  ;  re- 
pelling love  or  kind  advances  ;  repulsive. 

"  Poor  labouring  men,  deeply  imbued  with  this  un- 
amiable divinity,  '—Macaviuy :  Bist.  Eng.,  ch.  iv. 

un-a'-mi-a-bly,  adv.  [Eng.  unamiab(le); 
-ly.]    Not  amiably  ;  repalsively,  unpleasantly. 

"Their  national  antipathies  were,  indeed,  in  that 
age.  unreasonably  and  w^an^iably  strong.  "—.Hao- 
avZay :  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  ix. 

un-a-mused',  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eiig. 
amused.]  *  Not  amused,  not  entertained;  not 
occupied  or  taken  up  with  amusement. 

"  They  fly  to  various  scenes  of  public  resort,  in  the 
midst  of  amusements,  unamused.'—KTiox:  Ohristian 
Philosophy. 

*  iin-a-inu'-^ive,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (l),  and  Eng. 
amuaioe.]  Notainusive;  not  exciting  or  fur- 
nishing amusmnent. 

"  I  have  passed  a  very  dull  and  unamusive  winter." 
— Shenstone :  Letters,  let.  83. 

*  un-an-a-log'-ic-al,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (l),  and 
Eng.  anatogiad.]  Not  analogical;  not  agree- 
ably tu  analogy. 

"  Shine  is  a  [substantive]  though  not  unanaiogical, 
yet  ungraceful  and  little  used."- ./o/iTWo/i,  iu  v.  Shine. 

un-an-a-lys'-a-ble,un-an-a-lyz'-a-blG» 

a.     [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eug.  aualysable.]    In- 
capable of  being  analyzed. 

un-an'-a-lyzed,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
analyzed.]  Not  analyzed  ;  not  resolved  into 
simple  parts. 

"Some  large  crystals  of  refined  and  uTianaZysed 
nitre  appeared  to  have  each  of  them  six  flat  sides." — 
Boyle. 

*  im-an'-chor,  v.t.  [Pref.  un-  (2),  and  Eng. 
anchor.]    To  loose  from  anchor. 

"  Free  elbow-room  for  unancJioring  her  boat."— 
Be  Quincey  :  Spanish  Nun,  S  S. 

*  un-ar-nealed\  *  un-a-neled',  a.     [Pret 

un-  \\),  and  Eng.  anealed.]    Not  having  re- 
ceived extreme  unction. 

"  Unanetd  he  ijaased  away." 

Byron :  Corinth,  xxvil, 

*  un-an'-gu-lar,  «.  [Pref.  -un  (1),  and  Eng. 
angular.]  Not  angular ;  destitute  of  angles  ; 
having  no  angles. 

"  Soft,  smooth,  and  unangular  bodies."— B«rJfc« ;  On 
the  Sublime,  §  24. 

*  iin-^'-i-mal-ized,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (l),  and 
Eng.  animalized.]  Not  animalized ;  not  formed 
into  animal  matter. 

*  u  -  nan'  - 1  -  mate,  c.  [Lat.  imav/imus  = 
unanimous  (q.v.)'.]    Unanimous  ;  of  one  mind. 

*  iin-^n'-i-mat-ed,  u.  [Pref.  im-  (i),  and 
Eng.  animated.] 

1.  Not  animated  ;  destitute  of  vitality ;  not 
possessed  of  life  ;  lifeless. 

"  Be  what  ye  seem,  unanimated  clay  I " 

Pope:  Bomer;  Iliad vi\.  lO. 

2.  Dull ;  wanting  vivacity  ;  spiritleas, 

*  u-nan'-i-mate-ljr,  adv.  [Eng.  unaMmaiei 
-ly.]    Unanimously. 

"  To  the  water  foules  unaniTnately  they  reoovnie.'— 
Nashe  :  Lenten  Stujfe. 

*  iin-^n'-i-mat-ing,  a.  fPref.  wn-  (l),  and 
Eng.  animating.]  Not  animating  or  enliven- 
ing;  dull. 


j6te.  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pdt» 
OT,  wore,  wod^  work,  who,  son ;  mute,  cub,  ciire,  Qnite,  cur,  rule,  full ;  try,  Syrian.    99,  oe  =  e ;  ey  =  a ;  qu  =  Uw* 
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i-na-nim'-i-tir,  *u-na-nim-i-tee,s. 

[Fr.  V  nanimite,  from  Lat.  urianimUatem,  accus. 
of  UTUinimitas,  from  unanhmts  =  uiKiniinous 
(q.v.)-]  The  state  of  being  unanimous  or  of 
one  mind  ;  agreement  of.  a  number  of  persons 
in  opinion  or  determination. 

"  An  honest  party  ol  men  acting  with  unanimiti/, 
are  of  influitely  greater  uansequence  than  the  same 
party  aiming  at  the  same  eud  by  diffei-eut  views."— 
Addison. 

U-nan'-i-moiis,  a.      [Lat.    unanimus,   from 
'  tttius  =  one,  and  animus  =  mind.] 

1.  Being  of  one  mind  ;  agreeing  iu  principle 
or  opinion. 

"The  Irish,  with  Tyrcomiel  at  their  head,  were 
unanimous  against  retreating." —  J/ocaiday;  BUt. 
Bug.,  ch.  xiv. 

2.  Formed  by  unanimity  or  general  consent. 
"Such  was  the  almost  unaninums  opinion  of  the 

public."— J/acauZas  .•  Eist.  Eng.,  ch.  xix. 

n-n&n'-i-mous-lj?',  adv.    [Eng.  unanimmis ; 
'  -Vy.}     In  a    unanimous    manner ;    with    one 

mind  or  voice  ;  with  entire  agreement. 

"  By  the  English  exiles  he  was  Joyfully  welcomed, 

and  unanimously  acknowledged  as  their  head. "— j(/ac- 

aulay ;  Hist.  £ng.,  ch.  v. 

•  u-nan'-i-mous-neS3,  s.  [Eng.  unanimous ; 

'-n&ss.'\ 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  unanimous 
or  of  one  mind ;  unanimity. 

2.  The  quality  of  being  formed  or  done 
unanimously. 

lin-an-nealed',  a.  [Fref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
aniieahd.} 

Of  Glass,  Iron,  &c. :  Not  annealed ;  not 
having  undergone  the  process  of  being  first 
heated  and  then  cooled  very  slowly. 

"  Colours  produced  hy  compressed  or  by  unannealed 
glass."— Ganot;  Physics  (eA.  drd),  p.  54!t. 

•  un-an-no^ed',  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
annoyed.] 

1.  Not  annoyed. 

2.  Unhurt,  uninjured,  unmolested. 

'■  The  double  guard  preserved  him  unannoyed.' 

Gowper :  Homer;  Iliad  xiv. 

tui'9.-n6itnt'-ed,  o.  [Pref.  unr  (l),  and  Eng. 
anointed.] 

1.  Not  anointed. 

2.  Not  having  received  extreme  unction. 

'  Unhousel'd,  unanointed,  uuanel'd." 

Shakesp. ,'  Handet,  \.  5. 

tin-an-swer-a-bil'-i-ty  (w  silent),  s.  [Eng. 
unajiswerable ;  -ity.]  The  quality  or  state  of 
being  unanswerable ;  unanswerableness. 

"  The  precision  and  unanswerabUity  with  which 
they  were  given."— £.  A.  Poe  :  Marginalia,  cii. 

fin-an'-swer-a-ble  (w  silent),  a.  [Pref.  un- 
(1),  and  Eng.  answerable.]  Not  answerable  ; 
not  capable  of  being  satisfactorily  answered 
or  refuted. 

"  Keasoning  which  was  in  truth  as  unanswerable  as 
that  of  Euclid."— J/otuwZa^/ ;  Ifisi.  Eng.,  ch.  xv. 

ttn-an'-swer-a-ble-ness  (w  silent),  s. 
(Eng.  unanswerable;  -ness.]  The  quality  or 
state  of  being  unanswerable. 

"  How  can  we  but  hate  this  unkind  and  unjust  v/n- 
answerablenessJ  "—Bp.  Hall :  Sermon  on  Eph.  iv.  30. 

tin-an'-swer-a-bly (^y  silent),  adv.  [Eng.  un- 
answerab{le) ;  -it).]  In  a  manner  notadmitting 
of  answer  or  refutation. 

"  Whence  the  unlawfulness  of  resistlDg  is  unan- 
feerably  concluded."— 5p.  Taylor:  Rule  of  Conscience, 
bk.  ill.,  cb.  iil. 

tin-an'-swered,    *  un-aun-swered   (w 

silent),  a.     [Pref. -un.-  (1),  and  Eng.  answered.} 

1.  Not  answered  ;  not  opposed  or  met  by  a 
reply. 

"This  pause  between 
Unanswered  lest  thou  boast."    MUlon  :  P.  L.,  vi.  163. 

2.  Not  refuted. 

"  After  the  unanswered  charge  of  Junius  Brutus."— 
Lewis:  Cred.  Early  Roman  Hist.  {ed.  a85.i),  ii.  X02. 

*3.  Not  suitably  returned,  repaid,  or  re- 
united. 

"  I  must  die  obliged 
To  your  unanswered  bounty." 

Beaum.  &  Flet. :  (iueen  of  Corinth,  i.  3. 

•  un-an-ti9'-i-pat-ed,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and 
Eng.  anticipated.]  Not  anticipated  or  ex- 
pected ;  unexpected, 

"He  was  boasting  of  his  new  and  unanticipated 
objection."- WuriiMrion.'  Divine  Legation,  bk.v,  (App.) 

•un-ah'-xious(x  as  sh)»  a.  [Pref.  un-il), 
and  Eng.  anxious.]  Not  anxious  ;  free  from 
anxiety. 

"  In  full  content  we,  sometimes,  nobly  rest, 
Unanxious  for  ourselves," 

Young :  Night  Thoughts,  i. 


*  {Ln-^n'-xioiis-ly  {x  as  sh),  adv.  [Eng. 
unanxious;  -ly.]     Without  anxiety. 

"  We  can  safely  and  undnxlouslf/  commit  to  the 
untiring  zeal  of  our  devoted  clergy  the  task  of  nerv- 
ing you  to  the  discharge  of  your  jwuitential  duties." 
—Card.  Wiseman:  Lenten  Pastoral,  1861. 

*  lin-a-poc'-rjr-phal,  a,  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and 
Eng.*  apocryphal.]  "Not  apocryphal ;  true, 
genuine. 

"And  yet  God  in  that  unapocryphal  vision,  said 
without  exception,  Rise,  Peter,  kill  and  eat."— Hilton : 
Areopagitica. 

*  un-ap-os-tol'-ic,  *  un-ap-os-tol'-ic-al, 

a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  apostolic,  apostolical.] 
Not  according  to  apostolic  usage,  traditions, 
or  authority. 

un-ap-palled',  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
appalled.]  Not  appalled;  not  daunted;  un- 
daunted, unfrightened. 

"  Some  of  his  tenants,  unappalled 
By  fear  of  death  or  priestly  word." 

Longfellow :  Oolden  Legend, 

*  iin-ap-par'-el,  v.t  [Pref.  un-  (2),  and  Eng. 
apparel.]    To  unclothe,  to  divest,  to  free. 

"And  by  these  meditations  refined, 
Can  unapparel  and  enlarge  my  mind." 

J)onne :  Obseguies  on  Lord  Harrington. 

*  un-ap-par'-elled,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (l),  and 
Eng.  apparelled.]    Not  apparelled  ;  not  clad. 

"  In  Peru,  though  they  were  an  unapparelled  people, 
and  had  some  customs  very  barbarous,  yet  tne  go- 
vernment of  the  Incas  had  many  parts  of  civility.  — 
Bacon :  Holy  War. 

*  un-ap-par'-ent,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (l),  and  Eng. 
apparent.]  Not  apparent ;  not  visible ;  ob- 
scure. 

"  While  sad  on  foreign  shores  Ulysses  treads, 
Or  glides  a  ghost  with  unapparent  shades." 

Pope :  Homer  ;  Odyssey  ii.  152. 

*  un-ap-peal'-a-ble,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and 
Eng.  appealable.] 

1.  Not  appealable  ;  incapable  of  being  car- 
ried to  a  higher  court  or  tribunal  by  appeal. 

2.  Incapable  of  being  appealed  from ;  not 
admitting  an  appeal  from. 

"The  infallible,  unappealable  Judge  of  all  that  was 
delivered  in  the  written  word."— Sou(ft -■  Sermons, 
vol.  v.,  ser,  3. 

un-ap-pea§'-a-ble,  a.    [Pref.  un-  (l),  and 

Eng.  appeasable.] 

1.  Not  capable  of  being  appeased  or  satisfied. 

2.  Not  capable  of  being  satiated ;  implacable. 

"Thy  anger,  unappeasable,  still  rages." 

Milton  :  Samson  Agonistes,  963. 

un-ap-pea§ed',  a.  [Pref.  un-  (l),  and  Eng. 
appeased.]  Not  appeased  ;  not  pacified ;  not 
satisfied. 

"  Not  unappeased  he  enters  Pluto's  gate.' 

Pope :  Homer  ;  Odyssey  xiv.  567. 

un-S.p-per'-9eived,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (i),  and 
Eng.  apperceived.]  Not  perceived.  (Gower: 
C.  A.,  v.l 

*  iin-ap-plau^'-ive,  a.  [Pref.  %(n-  (1),  and 
Eng.  applausive.]  Not  applauding  ;  not 
cheering  or  encouraging,  as  by  applause. 

"  The  cold,  shadowy,  unapplausive  audience."— 
if.  Eliot :  Middlcmarch,  ch.  xx. 

*  fln-ap'-plic-ar-ble,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and 
Eng.  applicable.]  Not  applicable  ;  inap- 
plicable. 

"  Some  inconveniences  in  the  contrivance  of  them, 
make  them  unappticable  to  some  purposes,  and  leas 
proper  iu  others,  —^o^ie .'   IVurAs,  ii.  485. 

iin-ap-plied',  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  ap- 
plied.] Not  applied  ;  not  used  according  to 
the  destination ;  not  devoted  to  any  special 
object  or  purpose. 

un-ap-p^nt'-ed,  a.    [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 

appointed.]    Not  appointed. 

"An  interested  plebeian,  unappointed,  unauthor- 
ised, and  uuulfendetl."— A'noa:,-  Mssnys,  No.  e. 

iin-S-p-pre-hend'-ed,  «.    [Pref.  un-  (l),  and 

Eng.  apprehended.] 

1.  Not  apprehended  ;  not  taken  or  seized  ; 
still  at  large. 

2.  Not  understood,  perceived,  or  conceived. 

"They  of  whom  God  is  fiMngether  uytappreJicnded, 
are  but  few  in  number."— if oofter  .■  Evcles.  PolUie,  bk. 
v..  §  a. 

*  un-ap-pre-hen'-si-ble,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1), 
and  Eng.  apprehensible.]  Not  able  to  be  appre- 
hended, understood,  or  appreciated  ;  inappre- 
hensible. 

"Which  assertions,  in  spite  of  all  aualiftcationsof 
them,  leave  it  un  apprehensible  what  jiluce  can  reason- 
ably be  left  for  addiessing  exhortations  to  the  will."— 
South:  Sermons,  vol.  v„  eer.  6. 


tin-ap-pre-ben'-sive,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and 
Eng.  appreliensive.] 

1.  Not  apprehensive  ;  not  fearful  or  sus- 
pecting ;  unsuspicious. 

2,  Not  intelligent;  not  quiok  of  apprehen- 
sion or  perception. 

"  The  same  temper  of  mind  makes  a  man  unappr^ 
henaive  and  insensible  of  any  misery  Buffered  by 
others."- iSo«(&  ;  Sermons,  vol.  v.,  ser.  6. 

*  un-ap-pre-hen'-sive-ness,  s.  [Eng.  un- 
apprehensive; -ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of 
being  unapprehensive.  (Richardson:  Clarissa, 
iii.  5.) 

iin-ap-pri^ed',  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
apprised.]  Not  apprised  ;  not  informed  of 
beforehand. 

"  Thie  inconvenience,  which  the  doctor  seemed  to 
be  unapprised  of."—  Waterland :  Works,  ii.  327. 

un-ap-proa9h'-g.-ble,  a.      [Pref.  un-  (1), 
and  Eng.  approachable.]    Not  approachable ; 
'  not  admitting  of  approach  ;  inaccessible. 

"God,  who  is  said  to  inhabit  an  unapproachable 
light,  which  human  speculations  cannot  peueti-ate."— 
Boyle  :  Wtrrks,  v.  131. 

un-ap-prda9hed',  a.      [Pref.  un-  (1),  and 
Eng.  approached.] 
1.  Not  approached. 

"  Celestials,  mantled  in  excess  of  light. 
Can  visit  unapproach'd  by  mortal  sight." 

Pope :  Homer ;  Odyssey  xix.  68. 

*2.  Unapproachable. 
"  And  never  but  in  unapproached  light 
Dwelt  from  eternity."  Milton  :  P.  L.,  Hi.  4. 

*  lin-ap-pro'-pri-ate,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (l),  and 
Eng.  appropriate,  a.] 

1.  Not  appropriate  or  suitable ;  inappro- 
priate, unsuitable. 

2.  Not  assigned  or  allotted  to  any  particular 
person  or  thing. 

"Goods  which  God,  at  first,  created  unappropriate." 
—  Warburton:  Sermons,  ser.  31. 

*  tiu-ap-pro'-pri-ate,  v.t.  [Pref.  un-  (2), 
and  'Eng.  appropriate,  v.]  To  render  free, 
common,  or  open  to  all. 

"  Unappropriatino  tLDd  unmonopolising  the  rewards 
of  learning  and  industry."— JfWfon;  Of  Reformation 
in  England,  bk,  ii, 

un-ap-pro'-pri-at-ed,  a.     [Pref.  un-  (1), 

and  Eug.  appropriated.] 

1.  Not  appropriated ;  having  no  particular 
application.  ^ 

"  Wandering  into  an  endless  variety  of  flowery  and 
unappropriated  similitudes."— fTorion.-  Essay  on 
Pope. 

2.  Not  taken  over  or  appropriated  by  any 
person. 

"  He  thence  sur^'eys 
Regions  of  wood  and  wide  savanna,  vast 
Expanse  of  unappropriated  earth. ' 

Wordsworth  ;  Excursion,  bk.  iii. 

3.  Not  applied,  or  directed  to  be  applied,  to 
any  specific  object,  as  money  or  funds. 

4.  Not  granted  or  given  to  any  person,  com- 
pany, or  corporation. 

im-ap-proved',  a.    [Pref.  un-  (l),  and  Ecg. 

approved.] 

1.  Not  approved  ;  not  having  received  ap- 
probation. 
"  Evil  into  the  mind  of  God  or  man 
May  come  and  go,  so  unapproved,  and  leave 
No  spot  or  blame  behind.         Milton  :  P.  L.,  v.  IIB. 

*  2,  Not  justified  or  confirmed  by  proof; 
not  corroborated  or  proved. 

*  iin-ap-prov'-ihg,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and 
Eng.ajjprouin^.]    Not  approving. 

*  un-apt',  a.     [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  apt.] 

1.  Not  apt ;  not  ready  or  inclined ;  not 
propense. 

"  I  am  a  soldier,  and  unapt  to  weep." 

Sltakesp.  :  1  Henry  VI.,  v.  3. 

2.  Dull ;  not  quick  or  ready  to  learn. 

3.  Unfit,  unsuitable. 

"  The  scorching  heat  of  the  sun  in  summer  renders 
the  greater  part  of  the  rtny  unapt  either  for  labour  oi 
amuaemeut. ' — Anson  :  Voyages,  hk.  ii.,  ch.  v. 

4.  Not  apposite  ;  inapproiiriate. 

"  No  unapt  type  of  the  sluggish  and  wavering  move- 
ment  of  that  uiiad."—Macaulay :  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xvti. 

Un-S-pt'-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  un/ipt;  -ly.]  Not  in 
an  apt  manner;  not  aptly;  inappropriately'; 
unfitly. 

"To  such  a  tract  the  history  of  our  country  daring 
the  thirteenth  century  may  not  unaptly  be  comi^ared. 
—Alacaulay  :  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  L 

*  un-apt'-ness,  *  un-apt-nesse,  s.    [Eng. 

unapt ;  -n&ss.] 


boil,  boy;  pout.  j<Jwl;  cat,  gell,  chorus.  9hin,  ben^h;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a?;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist,    -ing, 
-HSian. -tian  =  Shan,    -tion,   sion  =  shun ; -tion, -§ion  =  zhun.   -cious, -tlous, -sious  =  shus.    -ble. -die,  &c.  =  bel,  del. 
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1.  Tlie  quality  or  state  of  being  unapt  or 
unsuitable ;  unsuitableuess. 

"  Through  unaptnesee  in  the  substance  found." 
Spensf.r :  Hymne  to  Beautie. 

2.  Want  of  apprehension  ;  d  ulness. 

3.  Want  of  will  or  ability ;  disinclination, 
"An   unaptnesB,  or  an  averaion,  to  any  vigorous 

attempt  ever  alter."— Locte  .■  Conduct  of  the  Under- 
standing,  §  2B. 

*  &l-ar-quit'»  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
aquii.  ]    Unrequited. 

"  Cbaritee  goth  unaguit."  Oower:  C.  A.,  A. 

*  nn-a-raced,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (l),  and  Eng. 
arased.]  Not  torn  up  by  the  roots ;  not  torn 
forcibly  away. 

"  For  if  the  thinges  that  I  hane  concluded  a  iytell 
here  befome,  ben  kept  hole  and  vnaraced,  [incon- 
vuUa]."—C/uiucer :  Boeuiut,  bk.  W. 

iin-ar'-^ed,    a.      [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
argued.] 
1.  Not  argued ;  not  debated. 
"No  corner  of  truth  hath  lyen  unsearched,  no  plSa 
unargued."— Bp.  Ball :  The  Old  Retigion  (Ep.  Ded.). 

*  ■^.  Undisputed;  unquestioned;  not  op- 
posed by  argument. 

"  What  thou  bidst, 
Unargued  I  obey ;  so  Grod  ordains." 

Milton :  P.  L.,  'w.  636. 

*  3.  Not  censured. 

"  Not  that  his  work  liv'd  in  the  hands  of  foea, 
Unargvk^  then,  and  yet  hath  fume  from  those." 
Ben  Jonson :  To  Clement  Edmonds 

iin-ark',  v.t.     [Pref.  im-  (2),  and  Eng.  ark,  s.] 
To  take,  lead,  or  bring  out  of  or  land  from  an 
ark. 
"  The  Armenian  mount  of  safety,  joy,  and  rest 
Where  when  thou  art  thou  mniat  thyselfe  miark." 
Duvies .  Hcourge  of  Folly,  p.  39. 

*  im-arm',  v.i.  &  i.  [Pref.  un-  (2),  and  Eng. 
arm,  v.] 

A.  Transitive : 

1.  To  deprive  or  strip  of  arms ;  to  disarm. 

"  Sweet  Helen,  1  must  woo  you, 
To  help  unarm  our  Hector," 

Sftakesp. :  Troilwi  i  Cressida,  ill.  1. 

2.  To  render  incapable  of  inflicting  injury. 

"  Bian  unarmed  the  javelin  as  it  8ew," 

Dryden:  Ovid;  Metamorphoses \\iL 

B.  Intrans. :  To  pat  off  or  lay  down  arms. 
"  Unarm,  unni-m,  and  do  not  fight  to-day." 

Shakesp. :  Troilus  *  Cressidu,  v.  3. 

un-armed',  a.      [Pref.   wi-  (l),   and   Eng. 

armed.] 

1.  Unprovided  with  arms  or  other  means  of 
defence  ;  not  equipped. 

"  Drop  upon  our  liare  uminneil  heads." 

Shakesp. :  2  Henry  VI.,  \i.  4. 

2.  Not  furnished  with  scales,  piickles, 
spines,  or  other  defence,  as  animals  and 
plants.    Also  in  botany,  pointless. 

un-ar'-moured,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (l),  and  Eng. 
armoured.]    Not  protected  with  armour. 

"  The  advocatea  of  unnrmoured  ahipB." — Brit. 
Quarterly  Reoiew.  Ivii.  96  11873). 

un-ar-raigned'  (gr  silent),  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1), 
and  Eng.  arraigned.]  Not  arraigned  ;  not 
brought  to  a  trial. 

"  Ab  lawful  lord,  and  king  by  Just  descent, 
Should  liere  be  judg'd,  unheard,  and  unarraign'd." 
Daniel :  Civil  Wars,  iiL 

un-ar-rayed',  a.  [Pref.  un-  (l),  and  Eng. 
arrayed.  ] 

1.  Not  arrayed ;   not  drawn  up  in  line  of 

battle  ;  not  disposed  in  order. 

2,  Not  dressed ;  not  decked  out. 

"  Ab  if  this  infant- world,  yet  unarray'd. 
Naked  and  bare,  in  nature's  lap  were  laid," 
Dryden  :  Indian  Emperour,  i.  1. 

*  un-ar-rest'-g.-We,  u.    [Pref.  un-  (i),  and 

Eng."  arrestable.]     Not  capable   of  being  ar- 
resred,  stayed,  or  stepped. 

"  Discontent,  driven  from  the  surface,  will  reappear 
in  the  subtle  niid  unnrrcttable  form  of  secret  ao- 
detiea,"— £cAo,  Oct.  15, 1881. 

fin-ar-rest'-ed,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
arrested.]    Not  arrested,  stayed,  or  stopped. 


*  iin-ar-nved',  a.    [Pref.  un-  (l),  and  Eng. 
arrived.]  Not  arrived ;  not  yet  come  ;  to  come. 

"  Uonarchs  of  all  elajia'd,  or  vnarriv'd." 

Youny :  /fight  Thoughts,  ix, 

*  un-arf -ed,  ti.     [Pref.  un-  (l);   Eng.  art; 
-ed.] 

1.  Not  acquainted  with  any  of  the  arts  ; 
Ignorant  of  the  arts. 

"  God  ,  ■  .  would  not  have  his  church  and  people 
letterless  and  unarted."—\Vatcrhouse:  Apology  for 
Learning,  p.  19. 


2.  Not  prepared  with  much  art ;  simple  ; 
plain. 

"  Unarted  meat,  kind  neighboui'hood."— frit/wm.- 
Resolves,  pt.  L.  rea.  99. 

*  un-art'-ful,  <*.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
artful.] 

1.  Not  artful  or  cunning;  not  disposed  to 
practise  cunning. 

"  A  cheerful  sweetness  In  his  looks  he  has, 
And  innocence  unartful  in  hia  face," 

Congreve :  Juvenal  xi. 

2.  Genuine,  open,  frank,  artless. 

"  I'm  sure  unartful  truth  lies  open 
In  her  mind,"  Dryden :  Tempest,  iii. 

3.  Not  having  skill ;  unskilful. 

"  How  unartful  would  it  have  been  to  have  aet  him 
in  a  corner,  when  he  was  to  have  given  light  and 
warmth  to  all  the  bodies  around  liiia  I "—Cheyne: 
Philosophical  Principles. 

*  un-art'-ful-l3^,  adv.  [Eng.  unartful;  -ly.] 
In  an  unartful  manner ;  without  art ;  art- 
lessly ;  unskilfully. 

"Their  chiefs  went  to  battle  in  chariota,  not  unart- 
fully  contrived,  nor  unskilfully  managed."— ^iwfte.- 
Abridgment  of  English  History,  bk.  L,  ch.  iL 

*  uu-ar-ti-f  i'-cial  (ci  as  sh),  a.    [Pref.  un- 

(1),  and  Eng.  artifioial]  Not  artificial ;  not 
formed  by  art;  inartificial,  genuine,  simple, 
plain. 

"  The  coarse,  unartifldal  arrangement  of  the  mon- 
archy."—^urfte;  French  Revolution. 

*  un-ar-ti-f i'-cial-ly  (ci  as  sh),  adv.  [Pref. 
un-  (1),  and  Eng.  'artificially.]  Not  in  an  arti- 
ficial manner ;  not  with  art  or  skill. 

"  But  the  material  being  only  turf,  and  by  the  rude 
multitude  unarfifieially  built  up  without  better  direc- 
tiou,  availed  them  little."— J/iMon ;  Sist.  Britain,  iii. 

iin-ar-tis'-tic,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (l),  and  Eng. 
artistic.]  Not  artistic;  not  according  to  the 
rules  of  art. 

*  uii-as-9en'-da-ble,   *  un-as-5en'-di- 

ble,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  ascendable.] 
Not  capable  of  being  ascended. 

"High  and  unascendable  mountains."  — iSan(2f/S.' 
Travels,  p.  171. 

*  un-as-5er-talu'-a-ble,  a.    [Pref.  un-  (i), 

and  Eng.  ascertainable.] 

1.  Not  capable  of  being  ascertained  or  re- 
duced to  a  certainty. 

2,  Not  capable  of  being  certainly  known. 

*  un-as-^er-tained',  u,.  [Pref.  un-  (l),  and 
Eng.  ascertained.] 

1.  Not  ascertained  ;  not  reduced  to  a  cer- 
tainty ;  not  made  certain  and  definite. 

2.  Not  cei'tainly  known. 

''  The  only  part  of  the  Russian  empire  that  now 
remains  unascertained."— Cook:  Third  Voyage,  bk.  vi, 
ch,  iv. 

*  iin-aa-cried',  *  un-as-kryed,  a.  [Pref. 
un-  '(I),  and  Eng.  ascried.]  Not  descried  or 
seen. 

"That  .  .  .  the  Frenchemen  ahonlde  not  come  on 
them  sodainly  vnashryed." — Mall:  Chronicle;  Menry 
nil.  (an.  5). 

*  un-a-served,  a.    [Unserved.  ]i 

iin-asked\  a.    [Pref.  un-  (l),  and  Eng.  asked.] 

1.  Not  asked  or  solicited  ;  unsolicited. 

"  All  unasked  hia  birth  and  name." 

Scott :  Lady  of  the  Lake,  i.  29. 

2.  Not  sought  by  entreaty  or  care. 

"  He,  as  we  aee,  has  followed  us  with  unasked  kiud- 
nesa."— flwwj/an.-  Pilgrim's  Progress,  pt.  ii. 

*  un-as-pec -tive,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1) ;  Eng. 
aspect,  and  suft'.  -ive.]  Not  having  a  view  to  ; 
not  regarding  or  looking  to. 

"The  Holy  Ghost  ia  not  wholly  unaspcctive  to  the 
custom  that  wjia  uaed  among  m&n."—FeHham :  Re- 
solves, pt.  ii.,  rea,  74. 

*  un-as'-pi-rat-ed,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (l),  and 
Eng.  aspirated.]  Not  aspiiated;  not  pro- 
nounced or  written  with  an  aspirate. 

"  The  jEoHc  verb  unaspirated"—Dr.  Parr,  in  British 
Critic,  liL  121. 

*  tin-as-pir'-ing,  o..  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
aspiring.]  Not  aspiring ;  not  ambitious ; 
modest. 

"  To  be  modest  and  unaspiring,  in  honour  preferring 
oue  another."— /tofjcrs. 

un-as-sail'-a-ble,    u..     [Pref.  un-  (1),  and 

Eng.  assailable.] 

1.  Not  assailable;  incapable  of  being  as- 
sailed; proof  against  assault. 

"  And  eke  the  faatnebae  of  his  dwelling  place, 
Both  vrtassailable,  gEiue  hiin  great  ayde." 

Spenser :  F.  </.,  V.  ix.  S. 


2.  Not  to  be  moved  or  shaken  from  a  p»» 
poso  ;  immovable. 

"  Yet  in  the  number  do  I  know  but  oda 
That  unassailable  holds  on  his  rank.' 

Shakesp.  :  Julius  Ceesar,  ill  1. 

3.  Incon'j&stable :  as,  an  unassaila^$  arg»' 
ment. 

iin-as-sailed',  a.    [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 

assailed.]    Not  assailed;  not  attacked. 

"  To  keep  my  life  and  honour  unassailed,' 

Milton :  Comu*,  220. 

*  iin-as-sault'-a-ble,  a.    [Pref.  un-  (l),  and 

Eng.'  assaultable.]     Not   assaultable ;   unas- 
sailable. 

"The  rocke  la  vnassaultable."—Baclttuyt:  Toyaset, 
ii.  111. 

*  un-g,9-saillt'-ed«  a.     [Pref.  un-  (1),  and 
"Eing' assaulted.]    Not  assaulted. 

"  Leave  the  place  unaasauUe±"— Idler,  No.  20. 

un-as-sayed',  *uu-a3-saied, «.    [Pret 

■U7i-*(1),  and  Eng.  assayed.] 

1,  Untried,  unattempted. 

"  At  this  moment  unnssaf/ed  in  song." 

Coieper :  Task,  iii.  451, 

2.  Not  subjected  to  assay  or  trial. 
"And  what  is  faith,  love,  virtue,  unassayed 

Alone,  without  exterior  help  sustained  ?  " 

Milton:  P.L.,ix.m5. 

iin-as-sim'-il-at-ed»  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and 
Eng.  assimilated.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  Not  assimilated ;  not  made 
similar. 

2.  Physiol.  :  Not  having  undergone  the  pro- 
cess of  assimilation  [Assimilation,  2.] ;  not 
having  been  assimilated  to  the  substance  or 
textures  of  the  animal  or  plant  into  which 
it  has  been  taken. 

iin-as-sist'-ed,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng, 
assisted.]  Not  assisted  ;  not  helped  or  aided  ; 
unaided. 

"Bore  unassisted  the  whole  charge  of  the  war  by 
aea^"~-Macaulay  :  Sist.  Eng.,  ch.  xix. 

un-as-sist'-ing,  a.    [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng, 
assisting.]    Not  assisting  ;  giving  no  aid. 
"  Nor  StheueluB,  with  unassisting  hands. 
Remained  unheedful  of  hia  loriTa  commands." 
Pope  :  Homer ;  Iliad  v.  395. 

iin-as-sum'-mg,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
assuming.]  Not  assuming ;  not  arrogating  to 
one's  self  more  notice  than  is  due ;  not  ex- 
hibiting assumption  or  arrogance;  not  aiTO- 
gant  or  presuming  ;  modest. 

"  Comfort  have  thou  of  th^  merit, 
Kindly,  unassuming  spirit ! " 

Wordsworth :  To  tlie  Small  Celandins, 

iin-as-siired'  (ss  as  sh),  u..  [Pref.  un-  (i), 
and  Bug.  assured.] 

*  1.  Not  assured ;  not  bold  or  confident. 

"The  ensuing  treatise,  with  a  timorous  and  unas- 
sured Countenance,  adventures  into  your  presence."^ 
Glanvill. 

*  2.  Not  to  be  trusted. 

"  The  fained  friends,  the  vnassured  foes." 

Spenser :  An  Hymne  to  Loue. 

3.  Not  insured  against  loss :  as,  unassured 
property. 

*  tLn-as-ton'-itshed,  *  un-as-ton'-isht,  a. 

[Pref.  un- (1),  and  Eng.  astonished.]    Not  as- 
tonished. 

"  Unto  tbe  king  not  unastonisht  said." 

Sandys :  Ovid ;  Metatnorphoses  viil, 

*  iin-as-tro-nSin'-ic-al,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (i), 
and  Eng.  astronomical.]  Not  versed  in  astro- 
nomy. 

"  Presenting  to  tbe  unastronomical  a  picture  at  all 
comprehensible."- /"oe."  WorAs  (1864),  iL  127. 

*  iin-at-^hieved',  «.    [Unachieved.] 

*un-a-t6n'-a-ble,  a.    [Pref.  un-  (l),  and 

Eng.  atonable.] 

1.  Not  capable  of  being  atoned  for  or  ex- 
piated. 

2.  Not  to  be  reconciled  ;  not  to  be  brought 
into  concord. 

"  It  serves  to  divorce  any  untunable  or  unatonable 
matrimony."— i)/iI£on .'  Tetrachordon. 

iin-a-tdned',  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
atoned.]    Not  atoned  or  expiated. 

"Or  can  you  recollect  the  various  frauds  yeu  suiy 
have  been  guilty  of,  yet  unatoned  for  by  a  fair  reatitd- 
WonV— Gilpin  :  Sermons,  vol.  iii.,  aer,  7. 

un-at-ta9lied',  <*.    [Pref.  un-  (l),  and  Eng, 
attached.] 
1.  Not  attached,  fastened,  joined,  or  united. 

"True  philosophy,  unattached  to  names  of  pai^ 
cnlar  men."— A'nox;  Spirit  of  Despotism,,  g  34. 


fete.  fat.  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir.  marine;  go,  pot, 
or ,  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  son ;  mute,  cub,  ciire,  vjiite,  cur,  rule,  full ;  try,  Syrian,    as,  oa  =  e ;  ey  =  a ;  qu  =  kw« 
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2.  Not  belonging  or  attached  to  any  par- 
^ular  club  or  society. 

"  Faiaiflad  their  predictioua  by  attracting  to  Its 
meets  tbe  unatlached  csuiomBta."— Field,  Sept.  17, 1887. 

3.  SpeciJicaZly  : 

(1)  Law :  Not  seized  or  taken  as  on  account 
of  debt ;  not  arrested. 

"A  outyurse  in  a  throug,  when  he  hath  committed 
tbe  fact,  will  cry  out,  My  masterq^^^ke  heed  ol  your 
purses :  and  he  that  is  pursued  wilT  cry.  Stop  thiel. 
that  by  this  means  he  may  escape  unattached."— 
Ju7tiU»  :  Sin  Stigmatized,  p.  368. 

(2)  Mil. :  Not  belonging  or  attached  to  any 
one  company  or  regiment,  or  on  half-pay. 
(Said  of  officers.) 

(3)  Univ. :  Not  belonging  to  any  college  or 
hall ;  non-collegiate.    (Said  of  students.) 

an-at-t3.cked',  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
attaolced.]    Not  attacked. 

"  It  will  not  be  safe  for  me  to  leave  it  behind  mo 
uitattacked."^Burke  :  Speech  on  Acts  of  Uniformity. 

gn-at-tain'-a-ble,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (l),  and 
Eng.  attainable.]  Not  attainable ;  not  to  be 
gained  or  obtained. 

"  O  happiness  I  not  to  be  found, 
UnattainaJile  treasure,  adieu  1" 

Cowper  :  On  Peace. 

fin-at-tain'-a-ble-ness,  s.  [Eng.  unattaiii- 
abU;  -ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being 
unattainable  or  beyond  reach. 

■'  Despair  is  the  thought  of  the  unattainableness  of 
any  good."— Aocfte.'  Buman  Understanding,  bk.  li,, 
ch.  XX. 

tin-at-tained',  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
attained.]    Not  attained, 

"  The  princiiial  object  which  I  had  in  view  was,  in 
a  great  measure,  unattained."—Cook  :  Third  Voyage, 
bk.  li.,  ch.  li. 

*  lin-at-taint'-ed,  «.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and 
Eng.  attainted.] 

1,  Not  attainted. 

2.  Not  corrupted,  not  infected ;  hence,  im- 
partial, unbiassed. 

"  Go  hittier,  aud  with  unatiaiiited  eye. 
Compare  her  face  with  some  that  I  shall  show," 
Shakesp.  :  Jiomeo  £  Juliet,  i.  2. 

&i-at-tempt'-ed  (p  silent),  «.    [Pref.  un- 
(l),*and  Eng.  attempted.] 
1.  Not  attempted  ;  not  essayed  ;  untried. 


*  2.  Not  tempted ;  not  tried  or  proved,  as 
by  temptation. 

"  For  my  baud,  as  unattempted  yet." 

Hhakesp. :  King  John,  li.  2. 

un-at-tcmpt'-ing  {p  silent),  a.  [Pref.  un- 
(1),  and  Eng.  attempting.]  Not  attempting ; 
unenterprising. 

"  And  many  have  been  too  cautious  and  unattempt- 
ing.'—Watertand  :  Works,  vol.  vi.,  p.  18. 

un-at-tend'-ed,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
attended.] 

1,  Not  attended  ;   having  no  retinue  or  at- 
tendants. 

'  *  Your  constancy 
Hath  left  you  unattended." 

Shakesp,  :  Macbeth,  il.  2. 

*  2.  Not  attended  to  ;  not  dressed  :  as,  un* 
attended  wounds. 

*  iin-at-tend'-ihg,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and 
l&ng.  attending.]  Not  tittending ;  not  atten- 
tive or  listening  ;  inattentive. 

"  Nay.  gentle  shepherd,  ill  is  lost  that  praise 
That  IS  address'd  to  unattending  ears." 

Mdton :  Comus,  272, 

*  un-at-ten'-tive,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (l),  and 
Eng.  attentive.]    Not  attentive  ;  inattentive. 

"  Lonely  and  unattentive."         Thomson  :  Spring. 

*  iin-at-test'-ed,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
attested.]  Not  attested;  having  no  attesta- 
tion, witness,  or  evidence. 

"Thus  God  >  I  as  not  left  hiuisell  unattested."— Bar- 
row :  On  Iha  Creed. 

*  iiii-at-tire',  v.i.  [Pref.  un-  (2),  and  Eng. 
attii'e.]     To  take  off  the  dress  or  attire;  to 

-  undress. 

"We  both  left  Mr,  Schwellenberg  to  unattire."— 
Mist  Barney  •  Diury,  v.  209. 

fin-at-tired',  a.  [Pref.  un-  (l),  and  Eng. 
attired.]    Not  attired,  not  dressed,  undressed. 

"  Unaftired  in  that  becoming  vffit 
Religion  weaves  for  her." 

Cowper  •  Table  Talk,  T23.. 

fin-at-tr^Ct'-ed,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
aitracted.]    Not  attracted,  not  drawn  to. 

"The  tide  revei-tive,  unnltracli'd.  leaves 
A  yellow  wave  of  idle  sands  beliiiid." 

Thomson  :  Oji  Sir  Jsaar.  /fewton. 


u'-nau,  s.    [Native  name.] 

Zool.  :  Cholmpus  didactylus,  the  Two-toed 
aioth.  The  name  is  also  applied  to  the  va- 
rieties of  this  species  (wliich  some  naturalists 
raise  to  specific  rank).  They  are  about  the 
size  of  large  monkeys,  and  range  from  Costa 
Rica  to  Brazil.  They  differ  greatly  in  the 
colour  and  length  of  the  hair,  which  varies 
from  a  dark  brown  to  a  whitey-brown  tint, 
and  some  individuals  have  a  kind  of  crest  on 
the  head, 

*  un-au'-di-en9ed.  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1) ;  Eng. 
audiencie);  -ed.]  Notadmitted  to  an  audience. 

"  Cruel  to  send  back  to  town,  unaudienced.  uuaeeu, 
a  man  of  his  busiueas  and  importance."— /iicAarrfson; 
Clarissa,  v,  18a, 

*  iln-au-spi'-cious.  a.  [Pref,  un-  (1),  and 
Eng.  auspicious.]  Not  auspicious;  inauspi- 
cious, unfavourable. 

"Haste,  and  break  off  your  unauspicious  rites." 

Jioioe:  Royal  Convert,  Iv. 

*  un-au-then'-tic,  •  iin-au-then'-tic-al, 

*  un-au-ten-tic-aU,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and 
Eng.  anthentic]  Not  authentic  ;  not  genuine 
or  true ;  apocryphal. 


un-au-then'-ti-cat-ed*  a.  [Pi-ef.  un-  (i), 
and  Eng.  authenticated.]  Not  authenticated  ; 
not  attested  ;  not  shown  to  be  true. 

"The  instances  themselves  are  unauthenticated  by 
testimony,  "—i'afej/ ;  Nat,  Theology,  ch,  xxili. 

*  iin  -  au'-  thor  -  ize,  *  un-au-thor-yshe, 

v,t.     [Pref.  un-  (2),  and  Eng.  authorize.]    To 
disown  ;  to  treat  as  spurious. 

"He  hath  unauVioryshed  his  own  naturall  king, 
Edward  the  Syxte.  iiotyiige  hym  an  uaui;per," — Bale : 
Declaration  of  Bonner's  Articles.    (Art.  xlx.) 

un-au'-thor-ized,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (l),  and 
Eng.  authorized.]  Not  authorized  ;  not  war- 
ranted by  proper  authority. 

"The  dedication  of  the  second  statue  was  an  un- 
authorized ncV—Lcwis :  Cred.  Early  Roman  Blat. 
(ed.  1855),  ch.  xii 

*  iin-au-tor'-x-tied,  w.  [Pref,  un-  (1) ;  Eng. 
authority,  and  sutf.  -ed.]  Unauthorized. 
{Milton :  Animad.  on  Rem,  Def.    Pref.) 

un-a-vail'-a-ble,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and 
Eng.  available.]  Not  available  ;  not  effectual ; 
vain,  useless,  unavailing. 

"Their  proofs  are  unavailable  to  show  that  Scrip- 
ture atfortleth  no  evidence  for  the  inequahty  of 
pastors."— i/ooAer.'  Eccles.  J'olitie,  hk.  vii.,  §  11. 

un-a-vail'-a-ble-ness,  s.  [Eng.  unavail- 
able; -ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  un- 
available. 

"Doubting  the  unaoailnbleness  of  those  former  in- 
conveniences. "-A'ajni^s.  State  qf  Religion,  L.  3, 

iin-a-vail'-ing,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
availing.]  Not  availing,  not  effectual ;  not 
having  the  desired  effect ;  useless. 

"The  paug  of  unavailing  prayer." 

Wordsworth  :  White  Doe,  i. 

un-a-vail'-mg-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  unamiUng; 
-ly.]  In  a  maimer  to  be  of  no  avail ;  without 
avail.     (Richardson.) 

un-a-venged',  *  un-ad-venged.  a,  [Pref. 
un-  (1),  and  Kng.  avenged.]  Not  avenged,  not 
punished  ;  nut  having  obtained  retaliatiun, 
revenge,  or  satisfaction  ;  unatoned  for. 

"  They  were  cruelly  butchered  ;  yet  not  unavenged." 
—Mtiton:  Bist.  Eng.,  bk.  iv. 

*  un-a-vised»  *  un-a-vysed,  u,     [Pref. 

un-  (I),  uud  Eng,  avised.] 

1.  Unadvised,  unaware. 

"  And  when  they  sounclen  by  freeltee  unaviscd 
aodenly."— CA'twcer ;  The  /'ersones  Tale. 

2.  Ill-advised,  rash. 

"  Who  forsotlie  is  unavysed  to  speken  shal  felen 
euelis."— IC^c/i^e  :  Prov.  xiii.  3. 

*  un-a-vise-ly»  adv.  [Unavised.]  Rashly, 
inconsiderately.    (Wycliffe  :  1  Timothy  v.  1.) 

u'-na  vd'-9e,  phr.  [Lat.]  With  one  voice; 
unanimously. 

un-a-void'-a-ble,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (l),  and 
Eng.  avoidable.] 

1.  Not  avoidable  ;  not  able  to  be  avoided  ; 
inevitable. 

"Bringing  themselves  into  unavoidable  and  unne- 
cessary troubles."- BwMtf an  ."  Pilgrim's  Progress,  pt,  i. 

'*  2.  Incapable  of  being  made  null  and  void. 

iin-a-vSid'-a-ble-ness,  *  un-a-voyd-a- 
"ble  -  ness, "  s.      [Eng.   unavoidable;    -ness.] 


The  quality  or  state  of  being  unavoidable  J 
inevifebleness. 

"The  importunity  of  pain,  and  unavoidableneu  at 
sensations.'  —QtanviU. 

iin-a-v6id'-a-bly,  adv.  [Eng.  unavoidab{le); 
-ly.]  In  an  unavoidable  manner ;  inevitably  ; 
in  a  manner  precluding  failure  or  escape. 

"  Mustu7taii&i£2a6!;!/ torture  the  minds  of  the  vicloua.* 
— Seeker :  Sermons,  vol.  ii.,  ser.  19. 

tin-a-V^d'-ed,  a.     [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 

avoided.] 
1,  Not  avoided ;  not  escaped  or  shunned, 

"  Whose  unavoided  eye  is  murderous." 

Shakesp.  :  Richard  ill.,  if.  L 

*  2.  Unavoidable,  inevitable. 

"  And  unavoided  i&ithe  danger  now," 

Shakesp, :  Ricliard  II.,  U.  L 

iin-a-vtf^ed',  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
avowed.]  Not  avowed  or  acknowledged  openly. 

"The  real,   but   unavowed  cause."  —  Letois:    Crtd, 
Early  Roman  Iltst.  (ed.  1856),  ii.  463. 

iin-a-waked',  un-a-wak'-ened,  a.  [Pret 
un-  (1),  and  Eng.  awaked^  awakened.] 

1.  Not  awaked  or  awakened ;  not  roused 
from  sleep. 

2.  Not  roused  from  spiritual  slumber,  torpor, 
or  stupidity. 


iin-a-ware',  a.  &  adv.     [Pref.  un-  (1),  and 

Eng.  aware,] 

A.  As  adj.  :  Not  aware ;  ignorant ;  not 
heeding ;  careless,  inattentive.  (Only  used 
predicatively.) 

B.  As  adv. :  Unawares,  suddenly,  ignorant- 
ly,  undesignedly. 

"  Deploring  Itjius,  whom  she  destroy'd 
(Her  son  by  royal  Zethns)  unaware." 

Cowper :  Homer :  Odyssey  xix, 

un-a-ware§',  adv.  [Pref.  un-  (V),  and  Eng. 
aware,  with  adverbial  suff.  s,  as  in  betivies,  &c.] 

1.  Without  warning  given ;  suddenly,  un- 
expectedly. 

"  Take  the  great-grown  traitor  unawares." 

Shakesp. :  3  Henry  VI.,  iv.  8. 

2.  Without  intention  ;  undesignedly. 

"  It  is  my  fathers  face, 
Whom  la  this  conflict  I  un'wares  have  killed."     , 
Shakesp.  :  3  Henry  VI.,  ii.  5. 

*  ^  At  unawares,  At  unaware :  Unexpected- 
ly, unawares. 

"  Who  pieaently  at  unawares  seized  upon  the  fort." 
— Camden:  Hist.  Queen  Elizabeth  {iiu.  15UG). 

un-awed',  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  auied.] 
Not  awed  ;  unrestrained  by  fear  or  awe. 

"  With  anxious  tremors,  yet  unawud  by  fear. 
The  faithful  pair  before  the  throne  appear," 

Byron .   Nisus  £  Euryalus. 

tin-backed',  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
hacked.] 

1.  Not  backed  ;  not  having  been  taught  to 
bear  a  rider  ;  unbroken,  as  a  horse. 

"  Like  unback'd  cults,  they  prick'd  their  cars," 

Shakesp. :  Tempest,  iv. 

2.  Not  moved  back  or  backwards. 

3.  Unsupported ;  left  without  aid,  oounto- 
nance,  or  encouragement. 

"  Let  t}ie  weight  of  thine  own  infamy 
Fall  on  thee  luisuppoited  and  vnhack'd." 

Daniel:  Civil  Wars,  iti. 

4.  Not  supported  by  bets. 

un>baf'-fled  (le  as  el),  a.  [Pref.  un-  (I), 
and  Eng.  baffied.]  Not  baffled  or  defeated; 
not  confounded. 

"  Unbajp.ed  powera  of  vision." 

Wordsworth  ■  Excursion,  bk.  iv. 

*  un-bag',  v.t.  [Pref.  un-  (2),  and  Eng.  bag.] 
To  allow  to  escape  from  a  bag  :  as,  To  unbag 
a  fox. 

iin-bagged,  pa.  par.  &  a.  [In  sense  1,  fi-ora 
unbag,  v,  ;  in  sense  2,  from  pref.  un-  (1),  and 
Eng,  bagged.] 

1.  Permitted  to  escape  from  a  bag ;  ejected 
fj'om  a  bag. 

2.  Not  put  into  a  bag. 

*  iin-bail'-a.-ble,  a.  [Pi-ef.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
bailahle.]  Not  able  to  be  bailed;  not  admit- 
ting of  bail. 

tin-baked',  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  baked.) 
Not  baked  ;  hence,  immature. 

"  All  the  unbaked  and  doughy  youth  of  a  uatiim.''x  . 
Shakesp. :  All's  Well,  iv.  5. 


un-bar-an9ed, 

balanced.] 


[Pref.  un-  (1),  and  En«^ 


boil,  boy;  pout,  jo^l;  cat,  gell,  chorus,  9liin,  ben^h;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as;  expect,  Xenophon,  e^ist.    ph  =  f^ 
~clan»  -tian  =  shan.    -tion.  -8ion  =  shun;  -tion,  -§ion  =  zhiin.    -cious,  -tious,  -sious  =  shus.    -ble,  -die,  &.c.  =  bei,  d^L 
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unballast— unbegot 


1.  Not  balanced,  as  a  pair  of  scales  ;  not  in 
equipoise. 

"  And  thou,  who  never  yet  of  human  wrong 
Left  the  unbalanced  scnle.  great  NenieBis  ! " 

Byron  :  Childe  Earold,  iv.  132. 

2.  Not  balanced  ;  not  in  proper  subordina- 
tion ;  unsteady ;  easily  swayed  or  moved. 

"  Thus  good  or  bad,  to  one  extreme  betray 
The  unbalanced  mind,  and  aii.itch  the  man  away." 
Pope  :  Imitation  of  Hurace,  bk.  i.,  ep.  6, 

3.  Not  brought  to  an  equality  of  debit  and 
credit :  as,  an  unhalanced  account. 

4.  Not  equal  or  balanced  in  power,  autho- 
rity, or  weight :  as,  unbalanced  parties. 

•  nn-bal -la^t,  v.t     [Pref.  un-  (2),  and  Eng. 

ballast,  v.]  "To  put  ballast  out  from;  to  dis- 
charge ballast  from. 

"  It  is  iiecesBary  time  and  pains  that  is  given  to  the 
urtball-asting  of  a  ship,  '—Leighton :  Com.  upon  1  Peter. 

•  iin-bal'-last,  *  un-bal-laced,  a.  [Pref. 
1*71-  (1),  and  Eng.  ballast,  s.]    Unballasted. 

"The  unbaliast  vessel  rides 
C^t  to  and  fro,  the  sport  of  winds  aud  tidea' 

JddUon:  Ovid;  Jfetamorplioses  ii.  IfiV. 

UK-bal'-last-ed,  pa.  par.  &  a.  [In  sense  1. 
from  unballast,  v.  ;  in  sense  2.  from  pref.  un- 
(1),  and  Eng.  ballasted.] 

1.  With  the  ballast  discharged. 

2.  Not  furnished  with  ballast  ;  not  kept 
steady  by  ballast  or  weight ;  unsteady. 

"  What  wonder  is  it  to  see  unballasted  vessels  .  .  . 
to  be  tossed  to  aud  fro  upon  the  waves?"— Brtnatej/.* 
Sinritual  Vertigo,  p.  76, 

*un-band'-ed,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
banded.]  Not  banded;  stripped  of  a  band; 
unfastened. 

"  Then  your  hose  should  be  ungartered,  your  bonnet 
unhanded,  your  sleeve  unbuttoned."— Shafteap. ;  At 
You  Like  It,  ill.  2. 

•  un-bank',  v.t.  [Pref.  un-  (2),  and  Eng.  bank^ 
v.]  To  take  a  bank  from ;  to  open  by  or  as  by 
levelling  or  removing  banks. 

"  Unbartk  the  hours 
To  that  soft  overflow.""     Taylor :  Edwin  tJie  Fair,  i,  6. 

&i-bap-tized.',  a.     [Pref.  un-  (l),  and  Eng. 
baptized.]    Not  baptized ;  not  having  received 
baptism. 
"Infantes  dyeng  onbaptiied/'—Atore :  Workea,  p.  1,287. 

tin-bar',  v.t.  [Pref.  un-  (2),  and  Eng.  bar,  v.] 
To  remove  the  bar  or  bars  from  ;  to  unfasten, 
to  open. 

"  I  then  unbarred  the  gat^. 
When  I  removed  their  tutelary  fates." 

Dryden  :  Ovid  :  Metamorptiotes  xili. 

•  tin-bar'-bar-ized,  o.  [Pref.  un-  (l),  and 
Eng.  barbarized.]    Civilized. 

"  Lead  a  life  totally  «7i&ar6(irMed,"~JfiMon,-  Travels 
in  England  {etL  Ozell).  p.  150. 

tin -barbed',  a.     [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
barbed  (1).] 
*  1.  Ordinary  Language : 

(1)  Lit, :  Not  shaven  ;  untrimmed. 

"  Mnst  I  go  shew  them  my  unbarbed  sconcet" 
Shakesp.  :  Conolanua,  iii.  2. 

(2)  Fig. :  Unmown  ;  rough. 

"The  labouring  hunter  tufts  the  thick  unbarbed 
grounds. '  Drayton  :  Poly-Olbion,  s.  13. 

2,  Bot.  £  Zcol. :  Not  furnished  with  barbs 
[Barb  (1),  s.,  B.  1.];  not  having  reversed 
points. 

•  tin-bar'-bered,  a.    [Pref.  un-  (i),  and  Eng. 

barbered.]    Unshaven,  unkempt. 

"  We  'd  a  hundred  Jews  to  larboard, 
Unwashed,  uncombed,  unbarbered.'" 

Thackeray:  White S^imSL 

tin-bark'  (1),  v.t.  [Pref.  un-  (2),  3,  and  Eng. 
bark  (2),  v.]  To  divest  of  bark  ;  to  strip  the 
bark  off  or  from  ;  to  bark. 

"  A  tree  being  unbarJced  some  space  at  the  bottome." 
—Baeon :  Nat.  Bist.,  §  654. 

tin-bark'  (2),  *un-barke,  v.t.  [Pref.  un- 
(2),  and  Eng.  bark  (3),  s.]  To  disembark,  to 
land. 

"Wee  did  vnbarke  oar  selues  and  went  on  landa" — 
StuAluyt:  Voyages,  iiL  448. 

•  tin-bar-ri-cade',  v.t.  [Pref.  un-  (2),  and 
Eng.  barricade.]  To  remove  a  barricade  or 
barricades  from  ;  to  open,  to  unbar. 

"  Fill  up  the  foss^  unbarricade  the  daovi."— Sterna  : 
Bent.  Journey ;  The  Passport. 

•  tin-bar-ri-ca'-doed,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (i),  and 
Eng.  barricadoed.]  Not  barricadoed,  stopped, 
or  blocked  up ;  open,  unobstructed. 

"The  unbarricadoed  etreetfl." — Burke:  Letter  to 
William  Elliot.  Esq. 

•  tin-base',  a.   [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  base,  a.] 


Not  base,  mean,  or  disgraceful ;  not  low  or 
degrading. 

"  How  should  we  know  thy  soul  had  been  secured, 
In  honest  counsels,  and  in  way  unbage  f  " 

Daniel :  To  Henry  WriotJieslg. 

*un-bash'-ful,  *un- bashed',  a.    [Pref. 
un-  (1),  and  Eng.  bashful,  bashed.]    Not  bash- 
ful ;  bold,  impudent,  shameless,  unabashed. 
"  Nor  did  not  with  unbashful  forehead  woo 
The  means  of  weakness  aud  debility." 

"    ■     0.:  As  rou  Like  It,  ii.  3. 


*  un-bat'-ed,  u.  [Pref.  un-  (l),  and  Eng.  bated.  ] 

1.  Not  diminished  ;  unabated. 

"  Where  is  the  horse  that  doth  untread  again 
His  tedious  measure  with  the  unbated  Ere 
That  he  did  pace  them  first?" 

Shakesp.  :  Merduint  of  Venice,  ii.  6. 
*  2.  Not  provided  with  a  button  on    the 
point;  unblunted. 

"You  may  choose 
A  aword  unbated."        Shakesp. :  Hamlet,  iv,  7. 

un-bathed',  a.  [Pref.  un-{\),  and  Eng.  batlied.] 
Not  bathed ;  not  wet, 
"The  blade  returned  unbathed,  aud  to  the  handle 
bent"  Dryden:  Cymon  &  Iphigenia,  599. 

tin-bS.t'-tered,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
battered.]  Not  battered ;  not  bruised  or 
damaged  by  blows. 

"  Or  else  my  sword,  with  an  unbattered  edge, 
I  sheath  a^in  uudeeded."    Shakesp. :  Macbeth,  v.  7. 

*Tin-bay',  v.t    [Pref.  im-  (1),  and  Eng.  ba.y.] 
To  set  free  or  open  ;  to  free  from  restraint. 
"  I  ought  now  to  loose  the  reins  of  my  afTections,  to 
unbay  the  current  of  my  passion,  and  love  on  without 
boundary  or  meaauro."— jVorji's  ;  Miscellany. 

*  tin-be',  v.i.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  6e.] 
Not  to  be  ;  to  become  another. 

"  How  oft,  with  danger  of  the  field  beset. 
Or  with  home  mutinies,  could  he  unbe     , 
Himself  I "  OW.  Play  in  Annandole. 

*  tin-bear',  v.t.  [Pref.  u?i-(2),  and  Eng.  bear.] 
To  take  the  bearing-rein  off.  (Said  of  a  horse.) 

"  Unbear\).\\n  half  a  moment  to  freshen  him  up."— 
Hickens :  Bleak  House,  ch.  Ivl. 

tin-bear'~a-ble,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
bearable.]  *Not  able  to  be  borne  or  endured  ; 
unendurable,  intolerable. 

"  The  monotony  of  life  on  the  island  became  so 
unbearable  sometimes  that  change  was  imperative," 
—St.  James's  Gazette,  Jan.  14,  1S88. 

tin-bear'-a-bly,  adv.  [Eng.  unbearab(le) ; 
-ly.]  In  an' unbearable  manner  or  degree ;  in- 
tolerably ;  insufferably. 

tin-beard'-ed,  «.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
bearded.] 

1.  Not  bearded ;  having  no  beard ;  beard- 
less.   (Said  of  persons.) 

"Th'  unbearded  youth,  his  guardian  once  being  gone. 
Loves  dogges  and  horses." 

Benjonson:  Eorace ;  Art  (tf  Poetry. 

2.  Not  bearded ;  having  no  beard  or  awns. 
(Said  of  grain.) 

"  A  sudden  storm  of  hail  aud  rain 
Beats  to  the  gromid  the  yet  unbearded  grain." 

Dryden  :  Britannia  Hediviva,  260. 

*  tin-bear'-ing,   a.     [Pref.  ■u.7i-(l),  and  Eng. 

bearing.]  Not  bearing  or  producing  fruit; 
barren,  sterile. 

"With  hia  pruning-hook  disjoin 

Unbearing  branches  from  theii-  head." 

Dryden  :  Horace,  Ep,  ii.  20. 

*  tin-beast',    v.t.      [Pref.   un-  (2),   and  Eng. 

beast.]  To  divest  of  the  form  or  qualities  of  a 
beast. 

"  Let  him  unbeast  the  beaat  (as  heretofore 
Fhoronis)  and  her  wanton  shape  restore." 

Sandys  :  Ovid  ;  Metamorphoses  \L 

tin-beat'-en,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
beaten.] 

1.  Not  beaten  ;  not  flogged  ;  not  struck. 

"  And  even  for  conscience  sake,  unspurr'd,  unbeaten. 
Brought  us  six  miles."  Corbet:  Iter  Boreale. 

2.  Not  rendered  smooth  by  the  feet  of  multi- 
tudes passing  along  it ;  untrodden.  (Used 
also  figuratively.) 

"Through  paths  unknown,  unbeaten." 

Toung :  Letter  to  Mr.  Tickett. 

3.  Not  beaten  or  surpassed. 

*tin-beau'-te-ous,  *tin-bean'-ti-fiil,a. 

[Pref.  wTi- (1),  and  Eng.  beauteous,  beautiful] 
Not  beauteous ;  not  beautiful ;  not  possessed 
of  beauty. 

"  A  lady  of  great  virtue,  though  of  a  very  unbeauti- 
ful  petBOii."— Clarendon  :  Ileligion  &  Policy,  ch.  vl. 

*un-bea'-vered,  a.  [Pref.  un-Q.),  and  Eng. 
beavered.  ]  With  the  beaver  or  hat  off ;  un- 
covered. 

"  Brethren  unbeavered  then  shall  bow  their  head." 

Gay :  The  Espousal. 


*tin-be-cl6ftd'-ed,  ».  [Pref.  W7t- (l),  and 
Eng,  beclouded.] 

1.  Not  beclouded,  not  clouded,  not  dim : 

as,  an  imbeclouded-  day. 

2.  Seeing  clearly. 

"  With  unbeclouded  eyes."  Watts  :  Hgmnt. 

*  un-be-come',  v.i.  or  (.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and 
Eng.  becovie.]  To  misbecome ;  to  be  the  re- 
verse of  becoming. 

"It  neither  unbecomes  God  nor  men  to  be  moved 
by  reason."— ififi/iop  Sherlock. 

tin-be-com'-ihg,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
becoming.] 

1.  Not  becoming,  not  suitable;  improper, 
indecent,  indecorous. 

"  No  thought  of  fl^ht, 
None  of  retreat,  no  unbecoming  deed 
That  argued  fear."  Milton :  P.  L.,  vL  237. 

*2.  Not  becoming  some  person  or  thing. 

un-be-com'-ing-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  unbecoming; 
-ly.]  In  an  unbecoming  manner  ;  unsuitably, 
improperly,  indecently  :  as,  He  behaved  him- 
self unbecomingly. 

tin-be-com'-iiig-ness,  s.  [Eng.  unbecoming ; 
-ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  unbe- 
coming; unsuitableness;  incongruity  with  one's 
years,  character,  profession,  or  position ;  im- 
propriety, indeco/ousness. 

"  If  words  are  sometimes  to  he  used,  they  ought  to 
be  grave,  kind,  and  sober,  representing  the  ill  or  wm- 
becomingness  of  the  t&ult."— Locke :  Education,  §  77. 

*  tin-bed',  v.t.  [Pref.  un-  (2),  and  Eng.  bed,} 
To  raise,  rouse,  or  remove  from  a  bed. 

"  Eels  uiibed  themselves,  and  stir  at  the  voice  of 
thunder." — Walton:  Angler. 

*tin-bed'-ded,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
bedded.] 

1,  Raised  or  roused  from  bed  ;  disturbed. 

2.  Applied  to  a  bride  whose  marriage  had 
not  been  consummated. 

"  We  deem'd  it  best  that  this  unbedded  bride 
Should  visit  Chester,  there  to  live  recluse." 

Taylor :  Edwin  the  Fair,  iii.  8. 

*  tin-be-dmned',  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1) ;  Eng. 
be-,  pref.,  and  dinned.]    Not  made  noisy. 

"  A  princely  music  unbedinned  with  druma." 

Leigh  Hunt :  fiimini,  L 

*  tin-beened',  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1) ;  Eng.  been, 
and  -ed.]    Without  having  been  or  existed. 

"  And  root  of  motion  unliv'd,  unbeen'd,  they  leave 
In  their  vain  thoughts." 
More  :  Song  of  the  Soul,  pt.  ii.,  bk,  I.,  c.  1.,  st.  16. 

tin-be-f  if -ting,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
befitting.]  Not  befitting  or  becoming;  unbe- 
coming, unsuitable, 

"  Love  is  full  of  unbefitting  strains." 

Shakesp.  :  Love's  Labour's  Lost,  v.  2. 

*  tin-be-fo6r,  V.t.  [Pref.  un-  (2),  and  Eng. 
befool] 

1.  To  restore  or  change  from  the  state  or 
nature  of  a  fool. 

"  He  that  recovers  a  fool  must  first  unb^ool  him  to 
that  degree  as  to  persuade  him  of  his  iolly."— South; 
Sermons,  vol.  vii,,  ser.  8. 

2.  To  open  the  eyes  of  to  a  state  or  sense  of 
folly. 

3.  To  undeceive. 

tin-be-&iend'-ed,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and 
Eng.  befriended.]  Not  befriended ;  not  sup- 
ported by  friends ;  having  no  friends ;  friend- 
less. 

"  The  patronage  of  the  \xior  and  unbefriended."-^ 
EilUngback  :  Sermons,  p.  2B7. 

*tin-be-get',  v.t,      [Pref.  im-  (2),  and  Eng. 

beget.]    To  deprive  of  life. 

"  When  they  are  disobedient  unbeget  'em." 
Beaum.  A  Flet.  :  Humourous  Lieutenant,  tv.  2. 


[Pref.   un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
Id. 


*un-be-gilt'i 

hegilt]      Ungilded ;  unrewarded    with   go] 
(Taylor:  Virgin  Widow^  v.  5.) 

*  un-be-gin'-ning,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (l),  and 
Eng.  beginning.]  Having  no  beginning.  (Sea 
extract  under  Midless.) 

*  tin-be-girt',   a.     [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Enff. 

begirt.]    Not  encircled. 

"  A  finger  unbegirt  with  gold." 

Deehle.  in  Davies :  Mtcrocosmos,  p.  10^ 

tin-be-got',  tiu-be-got'-ten,  a.    [Pref.  4m- 

(1),  and  Eng.  begot,  begotten.] 

1.  Not  having  derived  existence  from  generic 
tion ;  having  existed  from  eternity ;  Belf- 
existent ;  eternal. 

"  Why  should  he  attribute  the  same  honour  t« 
matter,  which  is  subject  to  corruption,  as  t«  tlw 
eternal,  unbegotten,  and  immutable  Ood?"—l3fttUfM^ 
fleet. 


fite,  fSit,  fare,  amidst,  what,  f^ll,  father ;  -we.  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there ;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;  go,  p<((> 
or,  wore,  wolf;  work,  wh6.  son :  mute,  cub,  ciire,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full ;  try,  Syrian.    £e.  oe  =  e ;  ey  —  a ;  qu  =  kw« 
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ft.  Not  yet  begotten  or  generated. 

"  Tour  (^ildren  yet  unboru  anil  tmb^ot." 

Shakesp. :  Richard  II.,  ili.  8. 

•ttn-bS-guile',  if.(.  (Pref.  tt7i-(2),  and  Eug. 
htfuUe.]  To  undeceive  ;  to  free  from  the  in- 
fliKHce  of  deceit. 

"  Thut  he  might  unboguite  and  win  them."— >VaZ- 
foK .-  Li/b  4f  Booker. 

ttn-bS-guiled',  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  he- 
ffttikd,]  Not  beguiled  or  deceived ;  undeceived. 


iin-be-siin',  *  nn-be-gonne,  a.   [Pref.  un- 
(1),  and  Eng.  begun.] 
1.  Not  yet  begun, 
*  2.  Having  had  no  beginning. 
"  The  mighty  G-od  which  unbegonne 
St»nte  »f  himselfe."  Gower  :  C.  A.,  Tiii. 

ttn-be-held\  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  6e- 
}mld.\  Not  beheld  or  seen  ;  not  visible  one's 
self. 

"  Theae  then,  though  unbeheld  in  deep  of  night." 
MiUon  :  P.  L.,  iv.  674. 

•  fin-be-hov'-a-ble,  *  un-be-hove-ly,  a. 

[Pref.  wn-  (1),  'and  Eng,  htkovahle ;  behovely.] 
Not  behovable  ;  not  fitting  ;  not  needful. 
"  Whiche  of  his  kynde  ia  moist  and  colde. 
And  vnbehovely  mauy  folde." 

Qotoer  :  C.  A.,  Iv. 

•  fin-be'-xng,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (l),  and  Eng- 
being.]    Not  existing. 

"  Beings,  yet  unbeing  "—Broione. 

•  un-be-known'  (fc  silent),  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1), 
and  Eng.  beknown.]  Not  known  ;  unknown. 
(yulgar.)    (Usually  followed  by  to.) 

"  I  was  there  unbehnoian  to  Mrs,  BardelL" — IHckeiit : 
Pickwick,  ch.  xxxiv. 

&ii-be-lief' ,  *  uu-be-leefe,  s.  [Pref.  un- 
(1),  and  Eng.  belief.] 

1.  The  withholding  of  belief ;  disbelief. 

"  For  the  miud  doth,  by  every  degree  of  affected  un- 
6e7i^,  contract  more  aud  laore  of  ageneial  indisposi- 
tion towards  believing," — Atlerbury .  Sermons,  vol.  ii., 
eer.  2. 

2.  Infidelity ;  disbelief  of  divine  revelation. 

"  Their  unbeleiife  in  that  case  we  may  not  impute 
TDto  any  weakness  or  vnsufficieucy  iu  the  means." 
^Booker:  JScclestasticall  Polttie,  bk.  v.,  §  22. 

3.  Disbelief  of  the  truth  of  the  Gospel ;  dis- 
trust of  God's  promises,  faithfulness,  &c. 

"  Take  heed  Jest  there  be  in  any  of  you  an  evil  heai-t 
of  unbelief  in  departing  from  the  living  God."— 
Hebrew*  ilL  12. 

•un-bc-lief -iul,  *  un-be-leve-ful,  *  un- 

bi-lee-ful,  a.  [Eng.  unbelief;  -full.]  Full 
of  unbelief;  unbelieving. 

"  He  that  is  unbclev^ul  to  the  sone,  schal  not  se 
everlastinge  \yl."—Wycliffe :  John  ili. 

fin-be-lief'-ful-ness,  *  un-bi-lieve- 
ftil-ness,  s.  [Eng.  unbeliefful ;  -ness.]  Un- 
belief, want  of  faith. 

"  And  anon  the  fadir  of  the  child  criynge  with  teeris 

seide,  Lord,  I  beleve,  helLi  thou  myn  vnbiliev^ulness." 

—  Wycliffe:  Hark  ix.  23. 

•  iin-be-liev-a-bil'-i-t^,  s.  [Eng.  unbe- 
lievable; -ity.]'  The  quality  or  state  of  being 
unbelievable ;  incredibility. 

"Hypocrisy  and  unbelievabUity."—CarlyIe:  Life  of 
Sterling,  pt.  i.  ch.  xv. 

tin-be-liev'-a-ble,  *  un-be-lev-a-ble,  a. 

tPief.  un-  (l),'aiid  Eng.  believable.]  Not  to  be 
believed ;  incredible. 

"  It  seemed  to  bee  a  thing  unbelevahle  that  was  pro- 
inysed,' — Udal:  Dadis  viL     {RichardBon.) 

•  fln-be-lievC,  v.t.  [Pref.  un-  (l),  and  Eng, 
Relieve.] 

1.  Not  to  believe  or  trust;  to  disbelieve ;  to 
discredit. 

•'  As  I,  thus  wrong'd,  hence  wnbelieved  go." 

Shakcs/j. :  Meiisurefor  Measure,  v. 

2.  Not  to  believe  or  thnik  real  or  true;  to 
disbelieve  the  reality  or  existence  of. 

"  Through  seas 
Unknown,  and  unhelico'd.' 

heaam.  A  Flet. :  Woman's  Prize,  ii.  2. 

tin-be-liev'-er,  un-be-leev-er,  a.  [Pref. 
un-  (1),  and  Eug.  hdUver.] 

*1.  An  incredulous  or  unbelieving  person; 
ooe  who  will  not  or  does  not  believe. 

"  Brother  goeth  to  law  with  brother,  and  that  be- 
fore the  unbelievers."— I  Cor.  vi,  6. 

2.  Specif.  :  An  infidel;  one  who  discredits 
revelation  or  tlie  teachings  of  the  Gospel. 

^  More  widely  extendt'd  to  one  who  does 
Bot  believe  in  or  hold  a  particular  religion. 

"[They]  think  through  unbelievers'  blood" 
Lies  their  directest  path  to  heaven." 

Moore:  F^lre- Worshippers. 


iin-be-liev'-ihg.    *  un-be-leev-ing,   u. 

[Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  believing.] 

1.  Not  believing  or  trusting  ;  incredulous. 

"  0  swain  of  unbelieving  mind  1 " 

Popa:  Earner;  Odyssej/ xiv.  431. 

2.  Infidel ;  discrediting  divine  revelation 
or  the  mission,  character,  and  doctrines  of 
Christ. 

fin-be-llev'-ing-l^,  a.  [Eng.  unbelieving; 
-ly.]  In  an  unbelieving  manner ;  with  unbe- 
lief; incredulously. 

lin-be-l6ved',  a.  [Pref.  un-  (I),  and  Eng.  be- 
loved.]   Not  beloved. 

"  Whoe'er  you  are,  not  unbelov'd  by  heaven." 
Dryden ;  Virgil;  j^Eneid  i.  536. 

*  iin-belt',  v.t.  [Pref.  un-  (2),  and  Eng. 
belt,  v.  ]  To  unfasten  or  undo  the  belt  of ;  to 
ungird. 

"  Snatched  in  startled  haste  unbelted  brands." 
Byron:  Lara,  t 

iin-bend',  v,t,  &  i.  [Pref.  un-  (2),  and  Eng. 
bend.] 

A.  Transitive : 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1,  To  free  from  flexure ',  to  make  straight ; 
to  straighten. 

"  Their  strong  bows  already  were  unbent." 

Drayton:  Battle  of  Agincourt. 

2.  To  relax ;  to  remit  from  a  strain  or  exer- 
tion ;  to  set  at  ease  for  a  time. 

"  A  laughing  wildness  half  unbent  his  brow  ! " 

Byron :  Corsoir ,'ii,  13. 

II.  Nautical : 

1.  To  unfasten  from  the  yards  and  stays,  as 
sails. 

2.  To  cast  loose,  as  a  cable  from  the  anchor. 

3.  To  untie,  as  a  rope. 

B.  Intransitive : 

1.  To  become  relaxed  or  unbent. 

2.  To  rid  one's  self  of  restraint ;  to  act  with 
freedom  ;  to  abandon  stiffness  or  austerity  of 
manner. 

"These  exhibitions  endeared  him  to  the  common 
people,  who  always  love  to  see  the  great  unbend." — 
Macaulay  :  Eist.  Eng.,  ch.  iv. 

iin-bend'-mg,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
bending.] 

1.  Not  suffering  flexure ;  stiff". 

"  The  short  unbending  ueck  of  the  elephant  is  com- 
pensated by  the  length  and  flexibility  of  his  pro- 
boscis."—yaiey;  Nat.  Theol.,  ch.  xvi, 

2.  Unyielding,  resolute,  inflexible.  (Said 
of  a  person,  or  his  teuiper,  mood,  &c.) 

"A  haughty  and  unbending  spirit."— ieww,'  Cred. 
Early  Uoman  Hist.  {ed.  1855),  ii.  155. 

3.  Unyielding,  inflexible.     (Said  of  things.) 

"  Taking  counsel  of  unbending  Truth." 

Wordsworth:  King  of  Sweden, 

4.  Given  up  temporarily  to  relaxation,  free- 
dom, or  amusement. 

"  I  hope  it  iiiay  entertain  your  lordships  at  an  un- 
bending hour." — Rowe. 

un-bend'-ing-l^,  adv.  {Eng.  unbending  ; 
-ly.]  In  an  unbending  manner;  resolutely, 
firmly,  obstinately. 

*  un-bend'-ing-ness,  s.  [Eng.  unbending ; 
-ness.]  The  qu!ility  or  state  of  being  unbend- 
ing ;  inflexibility,  obstinacy. 

iin-beil'-e-fi9ed,  a.  [Pref.  un-(l),  and  Eng. 
beneficed.]  Not  holding  or  possessed  of  a 
benefice. 

"  The  rest  unbenefic'd  your  sects  maintain." 

Dryden :  Bind  &  Panther,  iil.  184. 

*  iin-ben-e-fl'-cial  (cl  as  sh),  a.  [Pref.  un- 
(1),  and  Eng.  beneficial.]  Not  beneficial ;  not 
advantageous. 

un-ben'-e-fit-ed,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and 
Eng.  benefited.]  Not  benefited ;  having  re- 
ceived no  benefit  or  advantnge. 

"  Unbenrfited  by  the  fouiulations  and  undignified 
by  the  graduation  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge."— /:«oa;  .■ 
Liberal  Educ.    (Appendix.) 

*  un-be-nev'-6-len9e,  s.     [Eng.  unbenevo- 

len(t);  -ce.]    Ill-will;  want  of  benevolence. 

"Such  marks  of  iinbcr)evolencE."—J.  Collier:  Fur- 
ther Dffence  of  Reasons,  p.  79. 

*un-be-nev'-6-lent,  ft.    [Pref.  un-  (1),  and 

Eng.  benevolent.]  'Not  benevolent. 

"That  selfish  narrowness  of  spirit  which  inclines 
men  to  a  fierce  unbeneuolent  behaviour.'"— Uofj-ers. 

*  un-be-xiight'-ed  {gli  silent),  a.  [Pref.  un- 
(1),  and  Eng.  benighted.]  Not  benighted  ;  not 
visited  by  darkness. 

"To  them  day 
Had  unhenightrd  shone."        MilCo^i:  P.  l,.,  x.  682. 


*  un-be-nign'  {9  silent),  a.  [Pref.  unr  (1), 
and  Eng  benign.]  Not  benign ;  malignant^ 
malevolent. 

"  Vnhoni^n  aversion  or  contempt." 

Word^vionrth :  Excursion,  bk.  Vr. 

tin-bent',  pa.  par.  or  a.    [Unbend.] 

iin-be-niimb'  (&  silent),  *  iin-b^-niini',  v.u 

[Pref.  un-  (2),  and  Eng.  benumb.]  To  relieve 
or  free  from  numbness ;  to  restore  sensation 
to. 

"  Unbenums  his  stnews  and  his  flesh." 

Sylvester  :  Eartdie  Crafts,  237, 

*  "iin-be-rea'-ven,   a.      [Pref.  un-  (i),  and 

Eng.  *  bereaven.]    Not  bei-eft. 

"  Arms,  empty  of  her  child,  she  lifts, 
With  spirit  unbereaven." 

E.  B.  Browning  ;  Childs  Grave  <xt  Plorenae. 

*  lin-be-reft',  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
bereft.]  Not  bereft  or  bereaved;  not  taken 
away. 

"Seven,  unbereft 
By  seas  and  cruell  atorines,  alone  are  left." 

Sandys :  Virgil ;  ^neid. 

*  un-be-seem',  v.t.    [Pref.  im-  (1),  and  Eng. 

beseem.] 

1.  To  do  anything  unbeseeming  to ;  to  act 
in  a  manner  unbecoming  or  unsuitable  to. 

"  Ah  1  mayeat  thou  ever  be  what  now  thou  art. 
Nor  unbeseem  the  promise  of  thy  spring." 

Byron :  To  laiUhe. 

2.  To  be  unbecoming  or  not  worthy  of. 

"Uncivil,  rude  language,  unbeseeming  the  modesty 
of  a  virgin  to  see  or  h.e3S."Strype  :  Eccles.  Mem ;  Q. 
Mary  (an.  1556). 

un-be-seem'-ing,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and 
Eng.  beseeming.]    Unbecoming,  unseemly. 

"  These  lusts  were  unbeseeming  even  their  fom  tc 
condition  as  Jews  ;  but  much  more  unsuitable  to 
them,  as  now.  Christians." — Leighton  :  Com.  on  1 
Peter  iv. 

un-be-seem'-ing-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  unbeseem^ 
ing ;  -ly.]  In  an  unbecoming  manner;  unbe- 
comingly. 

"  Equity  doth  exact,  and  gratitude  i-equireth.  and 
all  reason  dictateth,  tliat  we  should  be  content;  or 
that  in  being  discontented  we  behave  ourselves  very 
unbeseemiiiglg  and  unworthily."— Harrow.'  Sermons, 
vol.  iii,,  ser.  6. 

*  un-be-seem'-ing-ness,  s.  [Eng.  unbeseem- 

ing ;  -ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  un- 
beseeming ;  unbeconiingness. 

"  The  unbeseemingness  for  her  person  and  state." — 
Bp.  Eall :  Contempt. ;  Jeroboam's  W^fe. 

UU-be-sought  (ought  as  at),  a.  [Pref. 
un-  (1),  and  Eng.  beso^ight.]  Not  besought  or 
entreated  ;  not  asked  or  sought  by  entreaty. 

"And,  lest  cold 
Or  heat  should  iujure  us.  His  timely  care 
Uatb,  unbesought,  provided." 

Milton:  P.  £.,  v,  1,057. 

*un -be-speak',  v.t.  [Pref. ««- (2),  and  Eng. 
bespeak.]  To  make  void  or  put  ofT,  as  something 
spoken  for  boforehand  ;  to  annul,  as  an  order 
or  eng;igeincnt  for  a  future  time;  to  counteg- 
niand. 

"To  vnbesjyeak  hia  dining  with  me  to-morrow." — 
Pepys:  Diary,  April  13,  1669. 

*  un-be-spok'-en,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (l),  and 
Eng.  bi'Spoken..]  'Not  bespoken  ;  not  ordered 
beforehand. 

"Swift,  unbespoken  poinps,  thy  steps  proclaim." 
Dryden  :  Absalom  i  Achitophel,  1.  242. 

iin-be-stowed',  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
bestoived.]  Not  bestowed,  not  given  away,  as 
in  marriage. 

"He  had  now  but  one  son  and  one  daughter  unbe- 
stowed."— Bacon  :  Henry  VII.,  p.  216. 

*  un-be-tbink',  v.i.     [Pref.  un-  (l),  and  Eng. 

bethink.]  To  change  one's  mind  ;  to  do  some- 
thing contrary  to  one's  usual  practice. 

"The  Lacedasmouian  foot  .  .  .  unbethoughi  them- 
selves to  disijerse."— Coi/on ;  Montaigne's  Eab'ays.  cli.  xi. 

*  un-be-tide',  v.i.    [Pref.   un-  (1),  and  Eng. 

betide..]  To  fail  to  betide  ;  to  fail  in  happening. 

"  That  the  prescience  wole  heforn  ue  male  not  vnbe- 
tiden,  that  i^  to  same,  thut  thei  moteu  hetide."— 
Chaucer :  Boecius,  bk.  v, 

iin-be-trayed',  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1).  and  60- 
trayed.]    Not  betrayed,  not  yet  betrayed. 

un-be-wailed',  a.  [Pref.  wn-  (l),  and  Eng. 
bewailed.}    Not  bewailed  ;  unlnniented. 

"  But  Jet  tleteiinin'd  things  to  destiny 
Hold  unbowail'd  theiv  way." 

Shakeyi. :  Antony  &  Cleopatra,  Hi.  S. 

*un-be-ware',*un-be- wares',  oaIv.  [Pref, 
un-  (1),  and  Eng.  beivare.]  Unaware,  un- 
awares. 

"Fulfyll  not  thjit  thou  hast  vowed  vnbewares."— 
Bale:  Apofogie,  fol.  25. 


bSn,  b^ ;  ptfut,  jSirl ;  cat,  gell,  chorus,  gliin,  bench ;  go,  gem ;  thin,  this ;  sin,  a^ ;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist,    -ing. 
-dan. -tian  =  Shan,   -tion, -sion  =  shun ; -tiou, -^iou  -  zhun.   -cious, -tious. -sious  =  shus.    -ble, -die,  &o.  =  bel.  dd. 
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*  Un-be-wit9ll',  v.t.     [Pi-ef-  un-  (2).  and  Eiig. 

bewitch.]  To  neutralize  the  influence  of 
imagined  witchcraft  over  ;  to  dissolve  a  spell 
or  fascination  which  holds  one  enthralled  ;  to 
free  from  fascination,  deception,  or  delusion, 

"  Ordiuary  experieuce  observed  would  unbewitch 
mcu  us  to  these  delusiuus."— ^vutA :  Sennoiis,  voL  ix., 
tmr.  G. 

*im-bi'-as,  v.t.  [Pref.  un-  (2),  and  Eng.  bias, 
v.]  To  I'emove  a  bias  from  ;  to  set  free  from 
bius  or  prepossession. 

"Th«  truest  service  a  private  mau  may  do  his 
country.  IS  by  unbiftsxing  his  luiud.  as  much  as  iws- 
«ible.  between  the  rival  pow ers. "— iSwy(. 

uzL-bi'-assed,  *  un-by-assed,  a.  [Pref. 
'ill-  (1),  and  Eng.  biassed.]  Not  biassed  ;  free 
ironi  bias,  prepossession,  or  prejudice;  im- 
[tartial. 

"  rile  humble  aud  uiibia^edin,iu.Asol  the  illiterate." 
—^ei:ker:  tiermoiit,  voL  li.,  ser.  10. 

*  un-bi'-atssed-ly,    adv.      [Eng.   unbiassed: 

-hi.]  In'an  unbiassed  manner;  without  bias 
or  prejudice  ;  with  impartiality. 

"  Never  fail  to  judge  himself,  and  judge  unbiassedlff, 
of  all  that  he  receives  frum  others."— iocAo;  Coiuiuct 
(if  Ike  Understanding,  %  '6. 

*  un-bi'-assed-ness,  s.  [Eng.  unbiassed; 
-ness.]  The  quulity  or  state  of  being  un- 
biassed ;  absence  of  bias,  impartiality. 

"lu  the  close  of  his  tract  his  unbiassednuss'is  clearly 
professed."— /•re/uce  to  lip.  Ball's  Remains,  sigu.  b,  2. 
11660.  J 

*  iin-bid'  (1),  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  bid 
(I),  v.]  Not  having  said  prayers.  {Spenser: 
F.  Q.,  I.  ix.  54.) 

*  un-bid  (2),  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  bid 
{2),  v.]    Unbidden. 

"  Thorns  also  and  thistles  it  shall  bring  thee  forth 
Vnbid.'  JJUton  :  P.  L.,  x.  204. 

un-bid'-den,  «-.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
bidden.] 

1.  Not  having  been  bidden  or  commanded  ; 
unordered  ;  hence,  spontaneous. 

"  Unbidden  herbs  and  voluntary  flowers, 
U'hick  uew-boi-n  violet')  a  sufb  c:iri'et  ayread." 
Pope:  Homer;  //tni^  xiv.  396. 

2.  Not  having  been  invited  ;  uninvited. 

"  Why— ay— what  doth  he  here? — 
I  did  not  send  for  him — he  is  unbidden." 

Byron  :  Manfred,  iii.  %. 

*  iin-blde',  v.i.  [A.S.  onhidan.]  To  bide  ;  to 
rLiiiain  or  stay, 

"  And  the  kindly  stede  of  this  blisae,  is  in  soch  wil 
medled  to  nnbide,  and  ucdes  iu  that  itshuld  haue  hia 
kindely  beyug."— CAuitcer  .■  Tcalament  of  Loue,  bk.  iii. 

un-big'-ot-ed,  un-big'-ot-ted,  a.  [Pref. 
"<i-  (1),  and  Eng.  bigoteii.]  Not  bigoted  ;  free 
from  bigotry. 


un-bind',  *  un-bynde,  *  un-bynd-en,  v.t. 
[Pref.  un-  (2),  and  Eng.  6inrf,  v,]  To  untie 
what  was  before  fastened  ;  to  undo,  to  loose  ; 
to  cut  free  fiom  shackles. 

"  Those  cords  of  love  I  should  unbind." 

Scutt  ■  Lady  of  the  L'lke,  28. 

* un-bird'-ly,  a.  [Pref.  -un-  (l);  Eng.  bird; 
-lij.]    Unlike  or  unworthy  of  a  bird. 

*un-bisll'-6p,  v.t.  [Pref.  vn-  (2),  and  Eng. 
bishop  ]  To  deprive  of  the  office  or  dignity  of 
a  bishop  ;  to  deprive  of  episcopal  orders. 


*  iin-bif ,  a.     [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  bit,  a.] 
The  same  as  Unbiiten. 


'  Unbit  by  rage  canine  of  dying  rich." 


Toung. 


un-bit',  v.t.     [Pref.  un-  (2),  and  Eng.  bit.] 

Ncnit.:  To  remove  tlie  turns  of  from  the 
bits :  as,  To  unbit  a  cable. 

'  un-bit'-ted,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
bittiut.]    Not  restrained  by  a  bit ;  unbridled. 

—Shakesp.  : 

'  un-blade',  v.t.  [Pref.  un-  (2),  and  Eng. 
blade,  s.)  To  take  out  of  the  number  of  blades 
or  roaring  boys.    {Special  coinage.) 

"  I  shall  tAke  it  as  a  favour  too, 
If,  for  the  same  price  you  made  him  valiant. 
You  will  unblade  him." 

•  Shirley  :  Gamester,  v. 

un-blam'-a-ble,   •  iin-blaine'-a-ble,  a. 

;Pref.  vn-'  (1),  and  Eng.  blamable.]  Not 
blamable  ;  not  culpable ;  not  chargeable  with 
a  fault ;  innocent ;  blameless. 

"  Some  lead  a  life  unblatnabfe  and  just." 

Cowper:  TruiA,  283, 


un-blam'-a-ble-ness,    *  iin-blaine'-a- 

ble-ness,*5.  [Eng.  unblamable;  -ness.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  unblamable ;  freedom 
from  fault  or  blame. 

"  Unbliimeableixess  of  life  .  .  .  defends  the  person 
and  coiifiims  the  office."— 5ouiA .-  Sermons,  vol.  viL, 
ser.  4. 

un-blam'-a-bly,  *  iln-blame'-a-bly,  adv. 
[Eng.  unblajnab(le) ;  -ly.]  Not  blamably  or 
culpably ;  so  as  not  to  deserve  blame. 

"  Ye  are  witnesses,  and  God  also,  how  holily,  and 
justly,  and  unblainably  we  behaved  ourselves."  — 
1  Thfiss.  ii.  10. 

un-blamed',  a.  [Pref,  un-  (l),  and  Eng. 
blavied.]  Not  blamed ;  without  incurring 
blame ;  blameless. 

*■  Unblamed,  uninjured,  let  him  bear  about 
The  good  which  the  benignant  law  of  Heaven 
Has  hung  around  him." 

Wordsworth  :  Old  Cumberland  Beggar. 

tin-blast'-ed,  a.      [Pref,   un-  (l),  and  Eng. 
blasted.]    Not  blasted  ;  not  caused  to  wither. 
"  The  unblaated  bay,  to  conquests  due," 

Peacham :  Emblems, 

un-blea9hed',  a.  [Pref.  un-  (l),  and  Eng. 
bleacheiL]  Not  bleached;  not  whitened  by 
bleaching  :  as,  unbleached  calico, 

*  un-blea^h -ing,  a.  [Pref,  un-  (1),  and 
Eng.  bleaching.]  Not  whitening  or  becoming 
white  or  pale. 

"  Blood's  unbleaching  stain." 

Byron:  Childe  Harold,  i.  88. 

*  un-bleed'-ing,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
bleeding.]  Not  bleeding;  not  suflering  from 
loss  of  blood. 

"  And  mix  unbleeding  with  the  bonsted  slain." 
Byron :  Childe  Harold,  i.  91. 

*  iin-blem'-ish-a-ble,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (i) ; 
Eug.  blemish,  and'  suff.  -able,]  Not  capable  of 
being  blemished ;  not  admitting  of  blemish. 

"  That  uudeliour'd  and  unbl-emishable  simplicity  of 
the  Gospel." — Milton:  Reason  of  Church  Ouvt.,  I)k.  ii., 
cb.  ill. 

un-blem'-ished^  a.    [Pref.  u-n-{\),  and  Eng. 

*  blemished,]  Not  blemished  ;  not  stained  ; 
free  from  blemish,  stain,  disgrace,  reproach, 
or  fault. 

"  With  all  the  authority  which  belongs  to  unblem- 
ished integrity."— .V(icaiti«y,'  Hist.  Eng,,  ch.  xix. 

^  For  the  difference  between  unblemished 
and  blameless,  see  Blameless. 

*  un-blem'-ish-ihg,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and 
Eng.  blemishing.]  Without  receiving  blemish 
or  stain. 

"  If  lit  most  they  leave  a  inote  behind,  it  is  but  dead, 
and  with  the  next  f.iir  wind  unblemishing  blowes 
awny."— Fell  ham :  Hermon  on  Luke  xiv.  20, 

*  iin-blenched',  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
blenched.]'  Not  daunted  or  disconcerted. 
(According  to  some,  not  disgraced.) 


un-blend'-ed,  a.  [Pref,  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
blended.]  Not  blended;  not  mixed  or  mingled; 
pure. 

"  It  dwells  no  where  in  unblended  proportions  on 
this  side  the  euii^y ream."— Glanvill :  Scepsis,  ch.  vii. 

*  iin-bless',  v.t.  [Pref.  un-  (2),  and  Eng. 
bless.]    To  make  unhappy. 

"  Thou  dost  beguile  the  world,  u-nhless  some  mother." 
Shakesp. :  Sonnet  3. 

iin-blessed',  un-blest',  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1), 
and  Eng.  blessed;  blest.] 

1.  Not  blessed ;  not  having  received   the 
blessing  of. 

"  The  better  part  of  man  unhteas'd 
With  life  that  cannot  die." 

Cowper :  BUI  of  Utortality  (a.d,  1788). 

2.  Not  blessed  ;  profane  ;  cursed. 

"  Such  resting  found  the  sole 
Of  unbless'd  feet."  Milton :  P.  L,.  I.  23B. 

3.  Wretched,  unhappy. 

"  The  god  vindictive  doomed  them  never  more 
(Ah  !  men  unbless'd  I)  to  touch  that  natal  shore." 
Pope :  Homer ;  Odyssey  i.  12. 

iin-bless'-ed-ness,  s.  [Eng.  unblessed ; 
-ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  un- 
blessed ;  exemption  or  exclusitm  from  bliss. 

"  An  euertastiug  supper  of  al  hitterues  &  rnblessed- 
nes  wherof  they  maye  eate."—  l/dal :  John  xx, 

*  iin-blesf-ful,  a.  [Pref,  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
blf-st;  -ful.]    Not  happy. 

"  The  unblesfful  shore."        Sylvester :  Schisms,  417. 

im-blight'-ed  (gft  silmt),  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1), 
and  Eng.  blighteil.]    Not  blighted  or  blasted. 

"  In  such  a  world,  so  thorny,  and  where  none 
Fliid^  happiness  ten&^ij/  trd." 

Cowper  :  Task.  Iv.  834. 


'  iin-blind',  v.t  [Pref.  un-  (2),  and  Eug 
blind,  V.J  To  free  from  blindness  ;  to  give  oi 
restore  sight  to  ;  to  open  the  eyes  of. 

"  To  U7iblind  aome  of  the  people."— ^ucftnf ;  Life  V 
Williams,  ii.  196. 

*  un-blind',  *  iin-bUnd'-fid,  a.  [Pref.  nn- 
(1),  and  Eng.  blind;  blinded.]  Not  blinded; 
unclouded  ;  clear ;  free  from  blindness. 

"  His  inward  sipht  unblind." 

Eeatt :  Birthplace  of  Burnt. 

*  iin-blind'-fdld,  v.t.  [Pref.  un-  (2),  and 
Eng.  blind/old,  v.]  To  free  or  release  fi-om  a 
bandage  or  cover  which  obstructs  tlie  sight. 

"  He  bade  his  eyes  to  be  unblindfold  both," 

Spenser:  F.  Q..  IV  vii.  33. 

*  un-bliss'-ful,  o.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng, 
blis^uL]    Unhappy. 

"  A  clear  undertone 
Thrilled  through  mine  ears  iu  that  unblissfiU  cliina" 
Tennyson:  Dream  of  Fair  Women,  xxi, 

*  iin-blood'-ed,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1) ;  Eng,  bloody 
and  suff.  -ed.]  Not  marked  or  distinguished  by 
improved  blood  :  as,  an  unblooded  horse. 

*  iin-blodd'-ied^  *  un-bloud-ied,  a.  [Pref. 
un-  (1),  and  Eng.  bloodied.]  Not  marked  or 
stained  with  blood ;  unbloody, 

"  And  forced  the  blunt,  and  yet  unbloodied  steel 
To  a  keen  edge."  Cowper  :  Task,  v.  215. 

*  iin-blodd'-y,  •  un-bloud-y,  i*.  [Pref.  wn- 
(1),  and  Eng,  bloody.] 

1.  Not  bloody  ;  not  stained  or  marked  with 
blood. 

2.  Not  given  to  shedding  blood  ;  not  blood- 
thirsty. 

3.  Not  accompanied  with  blood.slied. 

"  Many  battails,  and  some  of  those  not  unbloodia,'  ^ 
Milton:  Hist.  Eng.,  bk.  ii. 

unbloody-sacrifice^  s. 

1.  Anthrop,  i  Any  sacrifice  not  involving 
the  niactation  of  a  victim.     [Sacrificis,  H.  1.] 

2.  Roman  Church :  The  sacrifice  of  the  Mass. 
[Mass,  (2),  s.  1.] 

*  un-bl6ss'-6m-ihg,  a.  [Pref,  un-  (1),  and 
Eng.  blossoming.]  Not  blossoming;  not  pro- 
ducing blossoms, 

"  Pinching  oflf  unblossoming  branchea." — Evelyn  : 
Ealendar  :  May. 

■fin -blot'- ted,  u.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
blotted,] 

1,  Not  blotted  ;  not  marked  with  blots  or 
stains. 

2.  Not  blotted  out  or  erased  ;  not  deleted. 

un-blown',  tt.    [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  blown.] 

1.  Not  sounded  by  means  of  wind,  as  a 
trumpet. 

"The  lances  unlifted,  the  trumpets  nnbloivn." 
Byron  :  Destruction  of  Sennaclu-iib. 

2.  Not  blossonied,  as  a  bud  or  flower  ;  not 
having  the  bud  expanded. 

"  Boys  are,  at  best,  but  pretty  buds  unblown." 

Cowper:  Tirodniiiin,  446. 

•  3.  Not  inflated  or  inflamed  with  wind. 

"  A  fire  unbloton  [shullj  devovir  his  rnve." 

Sandi/s:  Job  xv.  30. 

*4.  Not  extinguished,    (F-^llDwed  by  out.) 

"  Prodigious  lamps  by  night  uiiwet. 
And  unblown  mit." 

More  •  Life  of  the  Soul.  ii.  118. 

*  5,  Not  fully  grown ;  not  grown  to  perfec 
tion. 

"  My  means  are  equal 
My  youth  as  nuich  unblown." 

Beaum.  &  Flct.  :  Lover's  Pilgrimage,  iii.  2. 

un-bliint'-ed,  a.     [Pref.  un-  (1),   and   Eng. 
bhinied.]  Not  blunted;  not  made  obtuse  or  dull. 
"  A  sword,  whose  weight  without  a  blow  might  slay. 
Able,  unblunted,  to  cut  hosts  away." 

Cowlvy :  Davideis,  iii. 

un-blush'-ing,  a,  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
bhishing.]  Not  blushing;  destitute  of  sliame; 
shameless,  barefaced,  impudent. 

"The  most  cUsbonest  and  unblushing  tiincservera 
that  the  world  has  ever  fleeu,"—J/acau/atf;  Hist.  Eng., 
ch.  xiii. 

iin-blush'-ing-l^,  adv.  [Eng.  unblushing; 
■ly.]  In  an  unblushing  manner  ;  without  any 
manifestation  of  shame  ;  barefacedly,  impu- 
dently. 

'"They  .  .  ,  end  with  bankruptcy  ns  naturally,  as 
unrel uctantly,  and  .is  unblushingly  ivs  if  it  had  beuii 
the  honourable  object  of  their  mercantile  pursuit." — 
Knox :  Essay  8. 

*  un-boast'-ful.  a.  [Pref.  un-  (l),  and  Eug. 
boastful.]  Not  Dfifistful ;  free  from  boasting 
or  assumption  ;  unassuming,  modest. 

"  Oft  in  humble  station  dwells 
Unboiufful  worth,  above  fastidious  pump." 

Thomson :  Summer.  684. 
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■un-boast'-ful-l^,  adv.  [Eng.  unhoastful; 
-l;j.]  In  an  imboastful  manner;  without 
boasting ;  modestly. 

iin-bod'-ied,  *  un-bod-yed,  u,.  [Pref.  uii- 
(1),  and  Eng.  bodisd.] 

1.  Not  possessert  of  a  material  body ;  in- 
corporeal, immaterial. 

"  Like  a  shnde  to  weene 
Unbodied,  miaoul'd,  unheard,  uuseeiie." 

Spenser :  F.  Q.,  VII.  vii.  46. 

2.  Freed  from  the  body. 

"All  things  lire  but  altered,  nothing  diea  ; 
And  here  and  there  the  unbodied  gpirit  fliea." 

firyden:  Pyihagorean  /'hdubOfjhp, 

{  fin-ltiod'-ihg.  a.  [Pref.  iin-  (1),  and  Eng. 
boding,]    Not  finticipating  or  exjf.'cting. 

"  Unb'idinjf  critic-pen." 

Tennyson  •   Will  Waterproof,  vl, 

•un-bod'-kined,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1);  Eng. 
bodkin;  -ed.]    Not  fastened  with  a  bodkin. 

» iin-bod'-y,  *  un-bod'-ie,  v.i.  &  t.  [Pref. 
w«-  (2),  and  Eng.  body.  J 

A,  Tntrans.  :  To  quit  or  leave  the  body. 

"  The  ffvte  would  hia  soule  should  imbodie 
And  shiipeii  hiid  a  nieiuie  it  uut  to  drive." 

Chaucer :  Troifus  <C  Cressida,  bk.  v. 

B,  Trans.  :  To  cause  to  leave  the  body. 

"  Herevi)on  followed  r,  feuer  through  Increosiug  af  a 
fleguiatike  humor  hred  by  long  rest,  timt  aftpr  U 
moneths  space  vnfjoiUcd  his  gliost."—ff olinshed :  Hist. 
Scotland ;  Comuill. 

un-boiled\  *  un-boyled,  a.  [Pref.  wn-(i), 
and  Eng.  boiled.]  Not  boiled  ;  not  raised  to 
the  boiling  point. 

"  Oatmeal  in  a  quarter  of  a  pint  unboyled,  will  arise 
to  a  pint  boyied."— flacon  .■  Nat.  Hist.,  %  837. 

*  un-bok-el,  v.t.    [Unbuckle.] 

*  un-bold',  a.  [Pref.  %n-  (1),  and  Eng.  bold.] 
Cowardly. 

"  Ebrew,  unholde,  ethir  cowardlB."— iV^ofe  in  Wy- 
cliffes  Bible,  Judges  ix.  4. 

Sn-boU',  V.t.  &  i.    [Pref.  un-  (2),  and  Eng.  bolt] 
A.  Trans.  :  To  remove  a  bolt  from  ;  to  pull 
out  a  bolt  with  the  view  of  opening  it,  as  a 
door  or  gate  ;  to  undo  the  bolts  of. 

"  I'll  call  my  uncle  down, 
He  shall  unbotf  the  gates." 

Shakesp. :  Troilus  &  Cressida,  iv.  2. 

*B.  Intrans. :  To  explain,  to  unfold.  (Fig.) 
" 111  uitb'ilt  to  7o\i."—Shakesp. :  Timon,  i.  1. 

lin-bolt'-ed  (1),  a.  [Pref.  un-  (2),  and  Eng. 
holt  (1),  v.]  Having  the  bolt  removed  from  its 
sheiith  ;  freeil  from  fastening  by  bolts  :  as,  an 
unbolted  door. 

5n-b61t'-ed  (2),  «..  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng, 
bolt  (2),  v.] 

1.  Lit. :  Not  bolted  or  sifted  ;  not  having 
the  bran  or  coarse  part  removed  by  a  sitter  : 
as,  unbolted  meal. 

*  2.  Fig.  :  Gross,  coarse,  unrefined. 

"  If  you  will  give  ine  leave,  I  will  trend  this  unbolted 
villaiu  into  mortar, "—i'Aafccsp. .'  Lvar,  ii.  2, 

'an -bone',  v.t.  [Pref.  ww-  (2),  and  Eng. 
bone,  v.] 

1.  To  deprive  of  its  bones,  as  butcher's 
meat. 

2.  To  fling  or  twist  about,  as  if  boneless. 

"Writhing  and  unboning  their  clergy  limbs." — 
Aliltnn  :  Apol.  for  Smectymnuus. 

In-bon'-net,  v.i.  &  t.  [Pref.  un-  (2),  and 
Eng.  bonnet.] 

A,  Tntrans. :  To  remove  or  take  off  the 
bonnet,  as  a  mark  of  respect ;  to  uncover. 
(Scotch.) 

"They  hastened  to  bespeak  favour  by  hastily  un- 
bonneting,"— Scott :  Kenilworth,  ch.  vil. 

B.  Trans.  :  To  remove  the  bonnet  from  ;  to 
uncover :  as,  All  heads  were  at  once  unbon^ 
neted. 

tin-bon'-net-ed,   iin-bon'-net-ted,  a. 

[Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  bonneted.) 

1.  Having  removed  the  bonnet  or  cap ; 
wilAi  uncovered  head. 

"  Unbonneted  and  by  the  wave 
6atfl  dowu  bis  brow  and  hands  to  lava." 

Scott :  Ltidy  of  the  Laks,  t.  11. 

•  2.  Without  taking  the  bonnet  or  cap  off. 

*  ttUr-book'-ish,  1*.     [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
ittkiah.] 

1.  Not  enamoured  of  books ;  not  addicted 
t»  boftRs  or  reading. 

"  It  is  to  be  wonder'd  how  mnseless  and  unbookish 
Hwy  [the  Sportansj  v/btb."— Milton :  Qf  Untieaneeti 
frmliTtff, 


2.  Ignorant,  unskilled. 

"  His  unbookish  jealousy  must  construe 
Poor  Cassio's  smiles,  gestures,  and  light  behaviours 
Quito  iu  the  wroug.''  Shakesp. ;  Othello,  iv.  1. 

*un-book'-learn-ed,   a.     [Pref.  im-  a); 

Eng.  booklmrmd.]    Illiterate,  ignorant.    (Ful- 
ler: Church  Hist.,  VII.  i.  32.) 

*  un-bo6t'.  v.t.  [Pref.  un-  (2),  and  Eng.  boot,  v.] 
To  depi-ive  o*  boots  ;  to  take  off  the  boots 
from. 

iin-bo6t'-ed  (l),  a.  [Pref.  un-  (2),  and  Eng. 
hooted.]  Deprived  of  boots  ;  stripped  of  the 
boots. 

un-bo6t'-ed  (2),  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
booted.]    Not  having  boots  on  ;  without  boots. 

*  un-bbre',  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Mid.  Eng. 
bore  ~  born.]    Unborn. 

"  Of  thinge  whiche  theo  was  unbare," 

Oowcr :  0.  Ji.,  vi, 

iin-born',  *  un-bome,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1), 
and  Eng.  born.] 

1.  Not  yet  born  ;  not  yet  brought  into  life ; 
not  existing. 

"Yet  Buuh  his  acts,  as  Greece  unborn  shall  tell, 
Aud  cui-se  the  battle  where  their  fathers  fell." 
Pope :  Somer  ;  Iliad  x.  61. 

2.  Future  ;  to  come. 

"  Neither  present  time,  nor  years  unborn, 
Could  to  my  sight  that  heavenly  face  restore." 

Wordsworth :  Sonnets. 

un-bor'-rowed,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
borrowed.]  Not  borrowed  ;  genuine,  original, 
native. 

"  Any  interest 
Unborrovfd  from  the  eye." 
Wordsworth  :  On  Revisiting  the  BanTca  of  the  Wye. 

*  un-bo^'-om,  v.t.  [Pref.  un-  (2),  and  Eng. 
bosom.] 

1.  To  disclose  or  reveal  in  confidence,  as 
one's  opinions  or  intentiotfs ;  to  display  gen- 
erally. 

"  The  gentle  neighbourhood  of  grove  and  spring 
Would  soon  unbosoTn  all  their  echoes  mild," 

Milton :  The  Passion. 

2.  It  is  sometimes  used  reflexively. 

"  And  am  resolved  to  unbosom  myself  to  yoo." — 
Steele :  Spectator,  No.  528. 

*  un-bo§i'-6ni-er,  s.  [Eng.  unbosom;  -er.] 
One  who  unbosoms,  discloses,  or  reveals. 

"  An  unbosomer  of  BQor eta."— Thackeray  in  Annan^ 
dale. 

*  iin-bot'-tonied,  ».  [Pref.  u/n-  (1) ;  Eng. 
bottom;  -ed.] 

1.  Lit. :  Not  having  a  bottom ;  of  limitless 
depth ;  bottomless. 


2.  Fig.  :  Haviogno  solid  ftmndation;  having 
no  reliance. 

"  To  be  thus  unbottomed  of  ourselves,  and  fastened 
upon  God." — Hammond. 

un-bought'  (ought  as  at),  a.   [Pref.  un-  (1), 
and  Eng.  boiight.] 

1.  Not  bought;  given  freely;  obtained  with- 
out money. 

"  And  unbought  dainties  of  the  poor." 

Dryden :  Horace,  Epod.  2. 

2,  Not  bought  over ;   not  gained  over  by 
bribes. 

"  UnbrJbed,  unbought,  our  swords  we  draw." 
Scott :   War  Song  of  the  Edinburgh  Light  Dragoons. 

*  3.  Not  bought ;  which  have  not  found  a 
purchaser ;  unsold. 

"The  merchant  will  leave  our  native  commodities 
unbought  upon  the  bands  of  the  farmer."— iocfte, 

tin-bound',  pret.  of  v.  &  a.    [Unbind.] 
A#  As  pret.  of  verb :  (See  the  verb). 
B.  As  adjective: 

1.  Not  bound  ;  not  fastened  with  a  cord, 
chain,  or  the  like. 

"  Unbound  well  lead  him.  fear  it  not." 

Scott :  Lord  of  the  Isles,  v.  22. 

2.  Not  bound ;  wanting  binding  or  a  cover, 
as  a  book. 

"  A  bookseller  who  had  volumes  that  lay  unbound." 

— Lock'!. 

3.  Not  under  moral  bonds ;  not  bound  by 
obligation  or  covenant ;  free. 

*  iin-bound'-a-bly,  adv.     [Eng.   unbound; 
-ably.]     Without  bounds  or  limits  ;  infinitely. 

itn-boiind'-ed,  a.    [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
bounded.] 

1.  Not  bounded  ;  without  limits  ;  limitleaa ; 
having  no  bound  or  limit 

"  Meantime,  light  shadowing  all,  a  sober  calm 
yieec^B  unbounded  etiier."     Thomson:  Autumn,  O^tl. 


2.  Unrestrained  ;  not  subject  to  any  check 
or  control. 

"Several  years  of  unbounded  ireed.0Ta."—Jf acatUat/ : 
Sist.  Eng.,  ch.  xix. 

If  For  the  difference  between  unbounded 
and  boundlesSf  see  Boundless. 

un-b6iind'-ed-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  unbounded; 
-ly.]  In  an  mibounded  manner  or  degree; 
without  bounds  or  limits  ;  infinitely. 

"  The  friend  unboundedly  generous,  but  still 
esteemed."— B^ron:  Childe  Harold,  iv.    (Note  27.) 

*  un-bound'-ed-ness,  s.  [Eng.  unbounded ; 
-ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  withmit 
bounds  ;  freedom  from  bounds,  limita,  check, 
or  control. 

"  Finitude,  applied  to  created  things,  imports  the 
propoitions  of  the  several  uroperties  of  these  thiLit;s 
to  one  auotber.      Infinltuue,   the  anboundudiiesn  uf 


these  degrees  of  propertie 
ciples. 


—CJtej/ne :   PUilos.  Prm- 


^  iin-boi^nd'-en,  *  un-bound-un,  a.  [Pref 
un-  (1),  and  Eng.  bounden.}  Unbound,  freed, 
set  loose. 

"  But  now  we  ben  unbounduntio  the  laweof  deeth." 
—  Wycliffe:  Romans  vii.  6. 

*  un-boUn'-te-ous,  a.  [Pref.  um-  (1),  and 
Eng.  bouRteovs.]  Not  bounteous ;  not  liberal; 
grudging. 

"Nay,  such  an  nnbountcous  giver  we  should  make 
him,  as  in  the  Fables  Jupiter  was  to  Ixion." — Milton  : 
Tetraehordon. 

*un-b6\ir',  V.t.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  bow, 
v.]    To  unbend. 

"Looking  back  would  unbow  his  resolution."— 
Puller:  Holy  War,  p.  X18. 

*  iin-btfw'-a-ble,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (l),  and  Eng 
bowable.  ]    Incapable  of  being  bent  or  inclined. 

iin-bd^ed',  a.    [Pref.  un-  (l),  and  Eng.  bowed.  ] 

1.  Not  bent,  arched,  or  bowed. 

"And  passeth  by  with  at\if  unbowed  knee, 
Disdaining  duty  tliiib  to  us  belongs." 

Shakesp.:  2  Henry  VI.,  iii.  1. 

2.  Not  subjugated  or  subdued ;  uncon- 
qnered,  uncrushed. 

"He  stoud  unbowed  beneath  the  ills  upon  him  piled." 
Byron  :  Childe  Harold,  iii.  a9. 

*  iin-bd^'-el,  *  vn-bow-ell,  v.t.  [Pref.  un- 
(2),  and  E'ng.  bowel.]  To  deprive  of  the 
bowels  ;  to  eviscerate,  to  disembowel ;  hence, 
fig.,  to  expose  the  inner  or  most  secret  parts. 

"  It  shall  not  bee  amisse  in  this  chapter  to  vnbowell 
the  state  of  the  question,  touching  the  world's  decay." 
— Hakewill:  Apologie,  bk.  i,  ch.  ilL 

*  iin-box',  v.t.  [Pref.  un-  (2),  and  Eng.  box.] 
To  take  out  of  a  box. 

*un-b^,  v.t.  [Pref.  un-  (2),  and  Eng.  boy.] 
To  fi-ee  from  boyish  thoughts  or  habits ;  to 
raise  above  boyhood. 

"  He  [Charles  I.l  began  to  say,  It  was  time  to  unboy 
the  Fihice  (Charles  II.]  by  putting  him  into  some 
action  and  acquaintauce  with  business  apart  from 
himself." — Clarendon:    Hist    of   Qreat   /tebellion,   ii. 
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*  un-bra^e',  v.t.  &  i.  [Pref.  un-  (2),  and  Eng. 
brace.] 

A.  Transitive : 

1.  To  remove  the  braces  of;  to  free  from 
tension  ;  to  loose,  to  relax. 

"  The  zone  unbraced,  her  bosom  she  displayed." 
Pope :  Homer  ;  i^toa  xxii.  112. 

2.  To  relax. 

"  Laughter,  while  it  lasts,  slackens  and  unbraces  the 
TainA."— Addison:  Spectator,  No.  249, 

B.  Intrans. :  To  grow  flaccid ;  to  relax  ;  to 
hang  loose. 

tLn-bra9ed\  a.  [Pref,  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  braced.] 
1.  Loosened,  ungirt,  unbuttoned. 

"  With  his  doublet  all  unAraced." 

Shaketp. :  Hamltt,  11. 1. 

*  2.  Freed  from  constraint ;  unconstrained. 
"  Unbrace  with  him  all  light  Bi>orta  they  shared." 
Ben  Jonson :  PaeUietm;  v.  1. 

*  fin-braid',  v.t.  [Pref.  un-  (2),  and  Eng.  braid, 
v.]  To  separate  the  strands  of;  to  unweave, 
to  un  wreathe. 

iin-braid'-ed,  a.  [Pref.  uttr  (1),  and  Eng. 
hraid&d.]  Not  braided  or  plaited  ;  not  knitted 
or  wreathed  ;  disentangled,  loose. 

"  Her  unhraided  hair  escaping  from  nnder  her  mid' 
liight  coif." — Scott:  Kenilworth,  cb.  vil. 

*  un-brained'f  a.  (Pref.  un-  (2),  and  Eng. 
brained.]  Not  deprived  of  the  brains;  not 
brained.     [Brain,"  v.] 

"  Hast  thou  ever  hopfe 
To  come  i'  the  same  roome  where  lovera  are. 
And  'soape  unbrained  with  one  of  their  velvet  Bl)pper& 
Beaum.  Ji  FM. :  Wit  at  several  Weapons,  iv. 


bo2),  bo^;  poTlt,  jiSwI;  cat,  9ell,  chorus,  f^bin,  ben^h;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a^;  expect,  Xenophon,  e^ist.   ph=:£ 
-ciau.  -ti^in  =  shan.    -tion,  -sion  =  shun  j  -tion,  -^ion  —  zhun.    -clous,  -tiousi  -slous  =  shiis.    -ble.  -die.  &c  =  bel,  d^L 
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&U-bran9h'-ing,  a.  [Pref.  ure-(l),  and  Eng. 
braiiching.]  Not  branching ;  uot  dividing  into 
brctnches. 

*  un-brand'-ed,  a.    [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 

brandfd.]     Not    branded  ;    not    marked    or 
st^unped  as  disgraceful. 

"  hesl.  his  conversatiou  unprohibited,  or  unbrajided, 
might  breathe  a  pestilential  mnrrain  into  the  other 
aheep  "■  -Milton:  AnitnaU.  u^/i  JieTnoTist,  Defence. 

*  iin-breast',  v.t.  [Pref.  wn-  (2),  and  Eng. 
iireiist.]  To  disclose  or  lay  open  ;  to  unbosom, 
*,u  reveal. 

"  To  whose  open  eye 
'I  ho  bearta  of  wicked  men  unbreasted  lie." 

0.  /Fletcher  :  Chriit'a  Triumph  (ifter  Death. 

fin-breathed',  «.    [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 

br  iltkad.] 
I.  Nut  breathed:  3.%^  aXv unhreathed. 
"  2.  Unexercised,  unpractised. 

'  jTlievJnow  liave  toiled  their  unfireof^d  memories 
Wlti'i  tills  same  play,  aguiiiEt  your  nuptial." 

Sliukeap. :  Midsummer  night's  Dream,  v.  1. 

*  un-breath'-ing,  a.    [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 

breathing'\    Not  breathing. 

"  From  lips  that  moved  not,  and  uribreathing  frame. 
Like  caverued  winds,  the  hollow  accents  came." 

Byron:  SavZ, 

iin-bred',  a.     [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  fered.] 

1.  Unbegotten,  unborn. 

"  Hear  tbia,  thou  a^e  unbred. 
Fas  you  were  Born  was  beauty's  summer  dead." 

Shaketp. :  Sonnet  104. 

2.  Not  well  bred  ;  destitute  of  breeding ; 
rude,  coarse. 

"  Unbred  or  debauched  servants."— iocfte ."  Of  Edit- 
ca'ion,  §  68. 

3.  Not  taught,  untaught. 

"  A  warrior  dame, 
Unbred  to  spinning,  in  the  loom  imakill'd.'* 

Dryden  :  Virgil  ;  ^neid  viL  1,095. 

*  un-bree9h',  v.t.  [Pref.  un-  (2),  and  Eng. 
6reec/i.] 

1.  To  remove  the  breeches  of;  to  strip  of 
breeches. 

2.  To  I'emove  the  breech  of,  as  of  a  cannon, 
from  its  fastenings  or  coverings. 

"Let  the  worst  come, 
I  can  unbreeck  a  canuon." 

Beiium.  i  Flat. :  Double  Marriage,  iL 

lin-bree5hed',  a.     [Pref.   un-  (l),  and  Eng. 
breeched.]    Notweaiing  trousers  or  breeches. 
"  At  our  ceremoninl  visit  to  the  governor,  our  camp- 
serge'iiit,  who  is  a  piper  in  the  S2n(l  Highlanders,  ap- 
peared in   all  the  splendour  of  an  unbreeched  Scot." — 
Times,  March  28th.  1871. 

fin-brewed'  (ew  as  6),  a.  [Pref.tm-  (1),  and 
Eng.  brewed.1  Not  brewed  or  mixed ;  pure, 
genuine. 

"  They  drink  the  stream 
Unbrew'd  and  ever  full." 

young  :  Xight  Thougltts,  vlL 

*tin-brib'-a-ble,  *  un-bribe'-a-ble,  a. 

[Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  bribable.]  'Not  able 
to  be  bribed  ;  incapable  of  being  bribed. 

"  And  though  it  be  cry'd  up  for  imimrtlal  and  «*i. 
bribenble,  yet  I  do  not  see  but  in  many  'tis  erroneous." 
— Feltham.:  Resolves,  pt.  11.,  res.  83. 

nn-bribed',  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  andEng.  bribed.] 
Not  bribed  ;  not  influenced  by  money,  gifts, 
or  the  like. 

"  Paul's  love  of  Christ  and  steadiness  unbrib'd." 
Cowper  :  Hope,  580. 

*  iin-bridged',  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
bridged.]  Not  bridged;  not  bridged  over; 
not  spanned  by  abridge. 

"  Every  watercourse 
And  unbridged  stream." 

Wordsworth:  The  Brothers. 

fin-bri'-dle,  v.t.  [Pref.  un-  (2),  and  Eng. 
bi-idle.]  To  remove  the  bridle  from;  to  set 
loose. 

**  UnhridteaM  the  sparks  of  nature." 

Shakesp.  :  Lear,  iii.  7.  {Quarto). 

fin-bri'-dled  (le  as  el),  •  nnbrldcled, 

a.     [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  bridled.] 

1.  Freed  from  the  restraint  of  the  bridle ; 
loose. 

"They  fell  on  running  like  unbridled  horses."— 
Backluyt :  Voyages,  iii.  815. 

2.  Free  from  restraint,  check,  or  control; 
unrestrained,  unruly,  licentious,  violent. 

"  This  is  not  well,  rash  and  unbridled  boy. 
To  fly  the  favours  of  so  good  a  king." 

Shakesp. :  AU's  Well  that  Ends  Well,  iii  L 

•lin-bri'-dled-ness  (le  as  el),  s.  [Eng. 
unbridled  ;  -ness.  ]  The  quality  or  state  of 
being  unbridled ;  freedom  from  control  or  re- 
straint ;  licence,  violence. 

"  The  presumption  and  unbriiUedneu  of  youth." — 
Leighton  :  Coin,  on  1  Peter  r. 


iin-briz'-ed.  un-briz'-zed,  a.  [Pref.  un- 
(1),  and  Eng.  brized,]  Unbroken,  uubruised. 
{Scotch.) 

"  The  callant  had  come  off  wi'  unbriaed  banes."— 
^ott:  Antiquary,  eh.  viii. 

iin-broa^hed',  a.  [Pref.  un-  (l),  and  Eng. 
broached.]    Not  broached  ;  unopened. 

UnbroacKd  by  just  authority." 

Young  ;  NigM  Thoughts,  viii. 

un-brok'-en,  tiin-broke',  <*.     [Pref.  un- 

(1),  and  Eng.  broke,  broken.] 

1.  Not  broken ;  not  smashed ;  whole  and 
sound. 

"  Long,  long  afterwards,  in  an  oak. 
I  found  the  arrow,  still  wnbroke." 

LongfeUmo  :  The  Arroic  &  the  Song. 

2.  Not  thrown  into  disorder ;  regular. 

"  The  allied  army  returned  to  Lambeque  unpuraued 
Budin unbroken  order."— Macaiday :JTist. Eng.,  ch.xix. 

3.  Not  broken  ;  not  violate ;  inviolate. 
"  Or  plain  tradition  that  this  all  begun, 

Convey'd  unbroken  fjiith  from  sire  to  son." 

Pope :  Essay  on  Man,  ilL  228, 

4.  Not  broken ;  uninterrupted. 

"  All  gazed  at  length  in  silence  drear, 
Unbroke."  Scott :  A/tirmion,  iii.  6. 

5.  Not  weakened ;  not  crushed ;  not  sub- 
dued. 

"  A  body  of  drn^oons  who  had  not  been  iu  the  battle 
id  whose  spirit  WI 
Mist.  Eng.,  en.  xiii. 

6.  Not  broken  in  ;  not  tamed  and  rendered 
tractable ;  uot  accustomed  to  the  saddle, 
harness,  or  yoke. 

"  A  heifer  that  shima  unbroken  the  yoke's  unaccua- 
tomed  weight."  Grant  Allen:  Atys. 

7.  Uninterrupted,  open,  not  intersected. 

"Of  each  hue 
Of  earth  nought  left  but  the  unbroken  blue." 

Byron  :  Heaven  A  Earth,  i.  8. 

8.  Not  opened  up  by  the  plough :  as,  un- 
broken ground. 

iin-broth'-er-ly,  *  un-broth-er-llke,  a. 

[Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  brotherly,  brotherlike.] 
Not  like  a  brother;  not  as  a  brutlierniight  be 
expected  to  act ;  not  becoming  a  brother. 

"Victor's  unbrotherlike  heat  towards  the  eaatem 
churches,  fomented  that  difference  about  Easter  into 
a  schism." — Decay  of  Piety, 

iin-brui^ed',  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
bruised.]    Not  bruised  ;  not  hurt  or  damaged. 

"  Thou  art  too  full 
Of  the  war's  surfeits,  to  go  rove  with  one 
That's  yet  unbTniis'd."     Shakesp, :  Coriolanus,  iv.  1. 

iin-buc'-kle,  *un-bok-el,  v.t.  [Pref.  un- 
(2),  and  Eng.  IJuckle,  v.]  To  unfasten  a  buckle 
and  disengage  an  article  of  dress,  or  any- 
thing else  which  it  has  confined  to  its  place  ; 
to  unfasten. 

"  He  that  unbuckles  this,  till  we  do  please 
To  doff 't  for  our  repose,  shall  bear  a  storm." 

Shakesp.  :  Antony  &  Cleopatra,  iv.  4. 

*  un-biick'-ramed,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1) ;  Eng. 
bucfcram,  and  suff.  -erf.]  Not  starched  or  stiff; 
not  precise  or  formal. 

"  Moral,  but  unhuekranCd  gentlemen." 

Colman:  Vagaries  Vindicated. 

*  un-b'ud'-ded,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1) ;  Eng.  bud, 
and  suff.  -ed.]  Not  having  put  forth  a  bud ; 
unblown. 

"  The  hid  scent  in  an  unbudded  rose." 

Eeats :  Lamia,  ii. 

*un-biuld',  v.t.  [Pref.  un-(2),  andEng.  build.] 
To  throw  down  what  has  already  been  built ; 
to  demolish,  to  raze. 

"  To  unbuild  the  city  and  to  lay  all  flat." 

Shakesp. :  Coriolanus,  ilL  1. 

'on-built',  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  buiU.] 
Not  yet  built,  not  erected. 

"  From  unbuUt  Babel  brought 
His  people  to  that  place." 

Drayton :  Poly-Olbion,  s.  4, 

*  iin-biin -die,  v.t.  [Pref.  un-  (2),  and  Eng. 
bundle.]    To  open  up,  to  disclose,  to  reveah 

"  Unbundle  your  griefs,  TaaM.m."—Jarvls:  Don 
fixate,  pt  ii..  bk.  iii.,  ch.  vL 

iin-bn^ed',  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
buoyed.]  Not  buoyed  ;  not  supported  by  a 
buoy ;  not  borne  up  or  sustained. 

iin-bur'-den,  iin-bur'-then,  v.t.  [Pref. 
un-  (2),  and  Eng.  burden,  burthen.] 

1.  To  remove  a  burden  from,  to  disburden  ; 
to  free  from  a  load  or  burden. 

2.  To  throw  off,  as  a  load  or  burden. 

"  Sharp  Biickingham  unburthens  with  his  tongue 
The  envious  Ii»d  that  lies  upon  his  heart" 

Shakesp. :  3  Benry  VI.,  iii.  1. 

3.  To  remove  a  load,  as  from  the  mind  or 


heart ;  to  relieve  the  mind  or  heart  of,  as  by 
disclosing  what  lies  heavy  on  it. 

"To  shift  the  fault,  f  ui^urthen  his  charged  hanrt." 
Daniel :  Civil  Wars,  iii. 

*4.  To  disclose,  to  reveal. 

"  To  unburden  all  my  plots  and  purposes." 

Shakesp.  :  Merchant  of  Venice,  i.  1. 

*  un-bur'-den-s6me,  a.    [Pref.  im-  (1),  and 

Eng.  burdensome.]    Not  burdensome. 

*  un-bur'-i-a-ble  (u  as  e),  a.  [Pref.  M7i-(l)t 
Eng.  bury  ;  '-able.]    Not  lit  to  be  buried. 

"  A  yet-warm  corps-e  and  yet  unburiable," 

Tennyson  :  Qamth  A  Lynette. 

un-bur'-ied,  ♦  iin-bur'-yed  (u  as  e),  a. 

[Pief.  un-  (1),  and  Eug.  burled.]    Not  buried  ; 
not  interred. 

"  The  corpse  was  flung  out  and  left  iinburied  to  the 
foxes  and  crows."— J/ac«ui<ii/.'  Bist.  Eng.,  ch.  xiv, 

un-burned',  un-burnt',  a.  [Pref.  im-  (1), 
and  Eng.  burned,  burnt.] 

1.  Not  burnt ;  not  consumed  by  fire. 

"  Unbum'd,  uubury'd,  on  a  heap  they  lie,"  _ 

Dryden :  Palamon  &  Ardte,  i.  6& 

2.  Not  injured  by  fire  ;  not  scorched. 

3.  Not  heated  with  fire  ;  not  subjected  tc 
the  action  of  fire  or  heat. 

"  Burnt  wine  is  more  hard  and  astringent  than  wine 
unburnt."— Bacon :  Nat.  Hist.,  %  8a8. 

4.  Not  baked,  as  brick. 

un-burn'-ing,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
burning.]  Not  in  process  of  being  consumed 
by  lire. 

"Vfhat  we  have  said  of  the  unbuming  flre  called 
light,  streaming  from  the  flume  of  a  candle,  may 
easily  be  applied  to  all  other  light  deprived  of  sen- 
sible heat" — Digby :  Of  Bodies,  ch.  vii. 

t  un-bur'-nished,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (l),  and 
Eng.  burnished.]  Not  burnished  or  brightened ; 
unpolished. 

"  Their  bucklers  lay 
Unbumiahed  and  deflled." 

Southey  :  Joan  of  Arc,  viL 

*  tin-bur'-row,  v.t.  [Pref.  un-{2\  and  Eng. 
burrow.]  To  take  or  drive  from  a  burrow  ;  to 
unearth. 

"  He  can  bring  down  sparrows  and  unburrow  rab- 
bits,"—/JicftsTW  ;  Uncommei-cial  Traveller,  x. 

uu-bur'-then,  v.t.    [Unburden.] 

*un-bur'-y  (u  as  e),  v.t.  [Pref  uri-  (2),  and 
Eng.  bury.] 

1.  Lit.  :  To  disinter,  to  exhume. 

"  Unburyinsf  our  bones,  and  burying  our  reput&> 
tiona" — Jarvzs :  Don  (Quixote,  ptii,,  bk.  iii.,  oh.  v. 

2.  Fig. :  To  bring  to  light,  to  disclose. 

"  Since  you  have  one  secret,  keep  the  other. 
Never  unbury  either."        Lytton:  Richelieu,  i.  i. 

*  iin-bu^'-ied  (u  as  i),  a.  [Pref.  un-  (l),  and 
Eng.  busied.]    Not  busied ;  not  employed. 

"  These  unhu*ied  persons  can  continue  in  tbia  play- 
ing idleness." — Bp.  Jiaijibow  :  Sermons  (168SJ,  p.  28, 

unbusinesslike  (as  tin-bzz'-ness-like,  a. 

[Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  businssalike.]      Not 
businesslike. 

*iin-bu§'-^  (U  as  i),  a.     [Pref.  un-  (1),  and 
Eng.  busy.]    Unoccupied,  at  leisure,  idle. 
"You  unbusy  maa,"— Richardson :  Clarissa,  ii.  6. 

iin-but'-'ton,  v.t.  &  i.  [Pref.  un-  (2),  aud  Eng. 
button,  v.] 

A.  Trans.:  To  unfasten  the  buttons  of;  to 
disengage,  as  anything  fastened  by  buttons, 
by  detaching  them  from  their  holes. 

"  Thou  art  fat-witted  with  drinking  old  aack,  and 
unbuttoning  thee  sitter  supper." — SJutkesp, ,-  1  Benry 
IV.,  i.  2. 

B.  Intrans..:  To  undo  one's  buttons. 

*  un-biix'-oni,  *  vu-box-ome,  *  un-bux- 

ome,  a.    [Pre£  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  busom.] 
Disobedient. 

"  For  if  that  thou  vnbuxome  bee 
To  lone,  I  not  in  what  degree 
Thou  sbaite  thy  good  worde  acheue.." 

Oower :  0.  A.,  L 

*  un-bux'-om-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  unlmxem;  -liy.] 
Disobediently. 

"  Euer  unbuaomly  ,thei  pleiue. "         Qower  :  0.  A.,  i. 

*ian-  biix'-  dm  -  ness, 

-ness.]    Disobedience. 

"  I  me  confesse 
Of  that  ye  clepe  vmbuxomness."       Oower :  0,  A,,  i. 

*tin-ca'-bled  (le  as  el),  a.    [Pref.  tm-  (i^ 

and  Eng.  cabled.]    Not 'fastened  or  aecuFed  b^ 
a  cable. 

"  Within  it  sbips  .  ,  .  uneoMed  ride  secure." 

Oov/per  :  Bomer ;  Odyssey  xlii. 


[Eng.    VMbiunm ; 


i&te,  f^t,  fare,  amidst,  what,  f^U,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pme,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pdt, 
or,  wore,  wou;  work,  whd,  son;  mute,  cub,  ciire,  ignite,  cur,  rule,  fall;  try,  Syrian.    93,  oe  =  e;  ey  =  a:  au  =  kw. 
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*ttn-ca'-den9ed,  a.  [Pref.  uw-(l),  and  Eng. 
cadtnced.]    Not  regulated  by  musical  measure. 

&l-cage',  v.t.  [Pref.  un-  (2),  and  Eng.  cage, 
■v.l  To  set  free  from  confinement  or  the  re- 
strnints  of  a  cage. 

*'  The  uncaged  soul  flew  through  the  air." 

Fanshawe:  Poems  (ed.  1676),  p.  299. 

•  tin-cS,r-9ined.  a.  [Pref.  un-  (l),  and  Eng. 
ealciiied.]    Not  calcined. 

"A  saline  aubstauce,  subtler  than  aal  ammoniack, 
•orried  up  with  it  uncalcined  gold  in  the  form  of 
subtile  exnalations."— Ao^Ie. 

fin-called',  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  called.] 
Not  called,  summoned,  or  invoked. 

"  The  Spirit  led  thee  ;  thine  iuvincible  strength  did 
not  animate  thee  into  this  combat,  uncalled."— Sp. 
Halt :  Contempt. ;  Christ  Tempted. 

uncalled-for,  a.  Not  needed,  not  re- 
quired ;  improperly  brought  forward  :  as,  an 
uncalled-for  remark. 

^un-calm'  (I  silent),  vJ.  [Pref.  wn-  (2),  and 
Eng.  calm,  v.]    To  disturb. 

"  What  strange  disquiet  has  uncaimed  your  breast, 
luh  uman  fair,  to  rob  the  dead  ot  rest  f" 

Dryden.    (Todd.) 

*>  tin-camp',  v.t.  [Pref.  un-  (2),  and  Eng.  camp.'] 
To  dislodge  or  drive  from  a  camp. 

"If  they  could  but  now  uncomp  their  enemies."— 
Milton:  Hi$t.  Eng.,  bk.  U. 

'&n-cSjl'-9elled,  u..  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
cancelled.]  Not  cancelled  ;  not  erased  ;  not 
abrogated  or  annulled. 

"Their  accusation  is  great,  and  their  bills  uncan- 
celled."— Bp.  Taylor  :  Sermons,  vol.  i.,  ser.  8. 

tin  -  can'- did,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (l),  and  Eng. 
mndid.]  Not  candid  ;  not  frank,  open,  or 
sincere ;  not  impartial. 

"The  temper,  not  of  judges,  but  of  angry  and  un- 
candid  advocates."— J/acaitiny  ,■  Eitt.  Eng.,  ch.  i. 

tin-can'-ny,  a.   [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  canny.] 

1.  Dangerous  ;  not  safe. 

"  Now  this  would  be  an  uncanny  night  to  meet  him 
in."— Scort ;  Antiquary,  ch.  xxv. 

2.  Eerie,  mysterious  ;  not  of  this  world ; 
hence,  applied  to  one  supposed  to  possess 
supernatural  powers. 

"  What  does  that  .  .  .  wncdnnj/ turn  of  countenance 
mean?"— C.  Bronte :  Jane  Eyre,  ch.  xxiv. 

3.  Not  gentle  or  careful  in  handling ;  in- 
cautious, rash. 

4.  Severe.  (Applied  to  a  blow,  fall,  or  the 
like.) 

If  Scotch  in  all  its  senses. 

ftn-ca-non'-ic-al,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (l),  and 
^n^' canonical.]  Not  canonical;  not  agree- 
able to  or  in  accordance  with  the  canons, 

"That  bishops  alone  were  punished  if  ordinations 
were  uncananical."—Bp.  Taylor:  Episcopacy  Asserted, 
§32. 

uncanonical-hours,  s.  pi. 

Ecdes. :  Hours  in  which  it  is  not  allowed  to 
celebrate  matrimony.  These  are,  in  England, 
before  8  a.m.  and  after  3  p.m.,  except  in  the 
casu  where  a  special  licence  has  been  granted. 
[Marriage-licence,  1.] 

tin-ca-non'-ic-ai'l-ness,  s.  [Eng.  uncanoni- 
cal ;'  -Thess.]  The*  quality  or  state  of  being  un- 
canonical. 

"Here  was  another  uncanonicalness,  which  waa 
particularly  in  Chad's  ordination."— flwAop  Lloyd: 
Church  Qovernment  in  Britain,  bk.  i. ,  §  4. 

*  tin -can'- on -ize,  v.t.  [Pref.  un-  (2),  and 
Eng.  canonize.] 

1,  To  deprive  of  canonical  authotity. 

2.  To  reduce  from  the  rank  of  a  canonized 
saint. 

tin-can'-on-ized,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (l),  and 
Eng.  canonized.]  Not  canonized  ;  not  enrolled 
among  the  saints. 

"  Mighty  signs  and  wonders  wrought  by  some  canon- 
ized, and  some  uncanonized."—Atterlmry:  Sermons, 
vol.  iii.,  ser.  1. 

*tin-can'-6-pied,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and 
Eng.  canopied.]  Not  covered  or  surmounted 
by  a  canopy. 

"  Gladly  I  took  the  place  the  sheepe  had  given, 
Uncanopyed  of  any  thing  but  heaven." 

Browne :  Britanniiis  Pastorals,  i.  4. 

tin-cap'-a-ble,  a.     [Pref.  un-  (l),  and  Eng. 
eapable.]    Not  capable;  incapable. 

"  Philosophy  was  thought  unfit,  or  uncapable  to  be 

brought  into  well-bred    coinimny." — Locke:   Human 

Urtderstanding.    (Ep.  Ded.) 

tin-cape',  v.t.  [Pref,  uti-  (2),  and  Eng.  cape,  v.} 


i 


Hawking :  To  prepare  for  flying  at  game  by 
taking  off  the  cape  or  hood. 

%  Of  the  word  as  used  by  Shakespeare 
(Merry  Wives,  iii.  3),  difterent  explanations 
are  given : 

"  I  warrant  we'll  unkennel  the  fox. 
Let  me  stop  this  way  first.    So  now  uncape." 
To  dig  out  the  fox  wlien  earthed  (Warburton) ; 
to  turn  the  fox  out  of  the  bag  iSteevens) ;  to 
throw  off  the  dogs  to  begin  the  hunt  (Naves); 
to  uncouple  the  hounds  (Schmidt). 

tin-C&pped',  a.  [Pref.  un-  (l),  and  Eng. 
capped.]  Having  no  cap  on  ;  having  the  head 
uncovered. 

*  tin-C^p'-tlous,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
captious.]  Not  captious  ;  not  quick  or  ready 
to  take  objection  or  offence. 

"Among  uncaptious  and  candid  natures,  plainness 
and  freedom  are  tlie  preserves  of  a.mity."—Feltham: 
Resolves,  pt.  il.,  res.  4S.    [Richardson.) 

*  tin-car'-din-al,  v.t.  [Pref.  un-  (2),  and 
Eng.  cardinal.] '  To  divest  of  or  reduce  from 
the  rank  of  cardinal. 

"Borgia.  .  .  got  a  dispensation  to  uncar<2MaI  him- 
self. "-/'w/Zer  .■  Church  Hist.,  V.  iii.  2. 

tin-cared',  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  cared.] 
Not  cared  for ;  not  regarded ;  not  heeded. 
(With  for.) 

"  Their  kings  .  .  .  left  their  owne,  and  their  people's 
ghostly  ciHidition  uncared  /or."  —  Booker:  Eccles. 
Polide,  bk.  v..  §  1. 

tin-care'-fiil,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
careful.] 

1.  Having  no  care  ;  free  from  care  ;  careless. 

"  The  Bill  [Triennial  Act]  pn^ssed  in  a  time  very  un- 
careful  for  the  dignity  of  the  crown  or  the  security  of 
the  people."— CTiariaj  II,  to  the  Parliament,  March, 
1664. 

2.  Producing  no  care  or  anxiety. 

3.  Careless ;  not  careful  in  acting. 

tin-car'-JL-a,  s.  [Lat,  uncus  =  a  hook,  a  barb ; 
so  named  because  the  old  petioles  are  con- 
verted into  hooked  spines.] 


1.  A  genus  of  Cinchonidae,  now  generally 
reduced  to  a  sab-genus  of  Nauclea.  Climbing 
plants,  having  the  old  or  barren  flower-stalks 
converted  into  hard  woody  spines,  curved 
downwards,  so  as  to  fortu  barbs.  Uncaria 
or  Nauclea  Gambir  or  Gambier,  is  an  exten- 
sive scandent  bush  found  in  Ceylon,  Sumatra, 
Java,  and  the  Malay  Archipelago,  and  largely 
cultivated  at  Singapore.  It  furnishes  gambir  or 
gambier,  pale  catechu,  and  terra  japonica.  The 
Calcutta  Exhibition  Report  states  that  the  ex- 
tract is  obtained  by  boiling  the  leaves  and 
young  shoots.  It  is  much  valued  for  tanning 
purposes,  imparting  a  softness  to  leather. 
[Catechu.] 

2.  A  genus  of  Pedaleae  containing  only  one 
known  species,  Uncaria  procwnbens,  called  in. 
South  Africa  the  Grapple-plant  (q.v.).  It  is  a 
prostrate  herb,  with  opposite  palmate  leaves 
and  purple  axillary  flowers. 

*  tin-car'-nate,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Lat. 
carnatus  =  made  of  flesh.]  [Incarnate.]  Not 
of  flesh  ;  not  fleshly  ;  not  incarnate. 

"  Nor  need  we  be  afraid  to  ascribe  that  to  the  in- 
carnate Sun,  which  is  attributed  unto  the  uncamate 
Father."— 5ra«'/ie/  Vulgar Errours. 

*  tin-car'-nate,  v.t.  [Uncarnate,  a.]  To 
divest  of  flesh  or  fleshliness. 

tin-car'-pet-ed,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (l),  and  Eng. 
carpeted.]  Not  carpeted;  not  covered  or  laid 
with  a  carpet. 

"  The  floors  of  the  dining-rooms  were  uncarpeted."— 
Macaulay  :  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  iiL 

tin-cart',  v.t.   [Pref.  utl-  (2),  and  Eng.  cart,  v.] 

1.  To  unlpad  or  discharge  from  a  cart.  (G. 
Eliot :  Amos  Barton,  ch.  ii.) 

2.  To  allow  an  animal  to  escape  from  a 
covered  cart  (in  which  it  has  been  taken  into 
the  open  country)  for  the  purpose  of  being 
hunted. 

"  Reaching  the  fixture  before  the  stag  waa  un- 
carted."^Field,  Nov.  26,  18B7. 

tin-case',  v.t.  &  ».     [Pref.  un-  (2),  and  Eng. 
case,  v.] 
A,  Transitive: 

1.  To  take  out  of  a  case  or  covering. 

"  With  uncas'd  bow  and  arrow  on  the  string." 

Covper :  Homer  ;  Odyssey  xL 

2.  To  unfurl  and  display,  as  the  colours  of 
a  regiment. 


*  3.  To  strip,  to  flay,  to  case. 

"  Partly  by  his  voice,  and  iiartly  by  hia  ears,  the  an 
wasdiscovered;  and  coni:iequeiitlyunca«(;i^,Wbll  laughed 
at,  and  well  (iudg6lled."—l' Estrange :  Fables. 

*  4.  To  reveal,  to  disclose, 

"^ei  uncased  the  crooked  conditions  which  he  bad 
couertUe  concealed." — HoUnshed:  Hist.  Eng.,  bk.  v., 
ch.  1. 

*  B.  Intrans.  :  To  undress,  to  strip. 

"  Do  you  not  see,  Pompey  is  unca^ng  for  the  combat  ?  "* 
Shakeap.  :  Love's  Labour's  Lost,  v.  3. 

tin-cast',  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  east,] 
Not  cast  or  thrown. 

"  No  stone  unthrown,  nor  yet  no  dart  uncast." 

Surrey :  Virgile ;  ^L'nois  ti. 

*  tin-cas'-tle  (tie  as  el),  v.t.  [Pref.  un-  (2), 
and  Eng.  castle.]    To  deprive  of  a  castle, 

"  HeuncasHedRogerof  Sariebury. "— /"uMer  .■  Church 
Hist.,  III.  ii.  39. 

*  tin -cas'- tied  (tied  as  eld),  *  un-cas- 
telled,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  castled.] 
Not  having  the  distinguishing  marks  or  ap- 
pearance of  a  castle. 

"  The  first  of  these  [Kirbie's  castle]  is  so  uncastelled.' 
— PuUer :  Worthies  ;  London. 

un'-cate,  «.  [Lat.  uncatv^  =  bent  inward, 
hooked.] 

Bot. :  The  same  as  Unciform  and  Uncinate 
(q.v.). 

*  tin-c^it'-e-chised,  a.  [Pref.  wn-  (1),  and 
Eng.  cateckised.]  Not  catechised  ;  not  taught ; 
untaught. 

"So  unread  or  ao  uncatechts'd  in  story." — Hilton' 
Speechfor  l/Ttlicens'd  Planting. 

*  tin-cat'-^-chi^ed-ness,  s.  [Eng.  uncate- 
chised ;  -ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being 
uncatechised  or  untaught. 

"What  menus  the  uncatechizedness  .  .  .  prevailingf  " 
~Qauden :  Tears  of  tiie  Church,  p.  619. 

tin-caught'  (gh  silent),  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and 
Eng.  caught.]    Not  cauglit, 

"  Nor  in  this  land  shall  he  remain  uncaugkt." 

Shakesp. ;  Lear,  ii.  L 

*  tin-cau'-pon-a-ted,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and 
Eng.  caupoaated.]    Unudulterated. 

"  Drank  valour  from  uncauporuited  beer." 

Smart :  Hop  Garden. 

*  un-cau^ed',  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
caused.]  Not  caused  ;  having  no  antecedent 
or  prior  agent  or  active  power  producing  or 
effecting  it ;  existing  without  an  author. 

"The  first  cause  is  absolutely  uncaused."— Water- 
land  :  Works,  iv.  7b. 

*  un-cau'-tel-ous,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and 
Eng.  cautelous.]    Incautious. 

"Laid  gins  to  entrap  the  uJicautelous."  —  Hales' 
Sermon  on  2  Pete7-  iii.  16. 

*  un-cau'-tious,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
cautious.]  Not  cautious  ;  incautious,  careless, 
heedless,  unwary. 


*  tin-cau'-tious-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  uncautious; 
-ly.]  Not  cautiously ;  incautiously,  carelessly, 
heedlessly. 

"It  is  very  uncauftouslj/ and  unaccurately  said.'— ' 
Waterland:  ly orfts,  ii.  313. 

*tin9e  (1),  s.     [Lat.  uncia.]    An  ounce. 

"  Of  this  quiksilver  an  unce." 

Chaucer:  C.  T.,  1,304. 

*  tin^e  (2),  s.  [Lat.  uncus  =  a  hook.]  A  claw, 
a  talon. 

"  HoiTid  creat,  blew  akales  and  unces  black. " 

Ifeywood. 

*  tin-^ease'-a-ble,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (i) ;  Eng. 
cease ;  -able.]  Unceasing ;  that  cannot  be 
stopped. 

"Zealous  prayers  and  unceasable  wishes,"    Dekker. 

tin-9eas'-ing,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (l),  and  Eng. 
ceasing.]  Not  ceasing,  not  intermitting ;  iu- 
cesaant,  continual. 

"  Let  our  unceasing,  earnest  prayer 
Be,  too,  for  light— for  strength  to  bear." 

Longfellow :  Qoblet  of  Life. 

tin-9eas'-ing-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  unceasing;  -ly.] 
Without  ceasing  ;  incessantly,  continual. 

tin-jel'-e-brat-ed,  o.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and 
Eng.  celebrated.]  Not  celebrated ;  not  sol- 
emnized. 

"  Nor  past  uncelebrated  nor  unsung." 

Milton:  P.  £.,  vii.  256 

*  tin-58-les'-ti-al,   a.      [Pref.  un-  (1),  and 

Eng.  celestial.]    Not  celestial,  not  heavenly. 
"  All  that  uneelestial  discord  there." 

young :  A'ight  Tkoughtt,  il. 


bSU,  bo3^;  potit,  j6^1;  cat,  9ell,  chorus,  9hin,  ben^h;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a§;  expect,  Xenophon,  e^ist.   -Ing. 
-eian,  -tlan  =  shau.   -tion,  -sion  =  shun ;  -^on.  -^ion  =  zhtin.    -clous,  -tious»  -sious  =  shus.   -ble,  -die.  &c.  =  bel,  del. 
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uncensured— unehastened 


^~9en'-sured  (s  as  sh),  «.  [Pref.  un-  <l), 
and  Eng.  censured.]  Not  censured  or  blamed; 
exempt  from  censure  or  blame. 

"This  breach  of  the  law  for  a  time  passed  ««ccn- 
tUTed."—Macaulay  :  HUt.  Eng.,  ch.  vi. 

•  i&n-9£n'-tre  (tre  as  ter),  v.t.  [Pref.  un-  (2), 
and  Eng.  centre.]    To  throw  off  the  centre. 

"  Let  the  heart  he  uncentred  Sioai  Christ,  it  ia 
detuV—AUains  :   Works,  ii.  25S. 

tin-^er-e-mo'-ni-ous,  «.  [Pref.  un-  (i), 
and  Eng.  ceremoniovs.]  Not  ceremonious; 
not  using  ceremony  or  form  ;  familiar. 

"He  took  the  itucerCTiwnious  leave  of  an  old  friend." 
—JUacuiday:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  x. 

tln-9er-e-md'-ni-ous-ly,  aciv.  [Eng.  un- 
cerevwnious ;  -ly.]  In  an  unceremonious  man- 
ner ;  witliout  ceremony  or  show  of  respect. 

"The  papers  which  they  had  sent  down  were  very 
uncerem.onioasl!/ Tnt\imea." — Alacauhty  :  Sist.  Eng., 
ch.  xix. 

^n-^er'-t^tn,  '^  un-cer-tayne,  *  un-cer- 

teyn,  a.     [Pi-ef.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  certain.] 
I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Not  certain  or  certainly  known  ;  doubt- 
ful. 

"  Robertes  men  thei  slowe,  the  numbre  vncertei/n," 
Robert  de  Brunne,  p.  334, 

2.  Ambiguous,  doubtful,  equivocal ;  not  to 
he  known  with  certainty. 

3.  Not  to  be  relied  on  with  certainty ;  un- 
reliable. 

"  Oh,  how  this  flpring  of  love  reaembleth 
The  uncertain  glory  of  an  April  day." 

Shakesp.  :  Two  Oentiemen,  i.  3. 

4.  Doubtful  ;  not  having  certain  knowledge ; 
not  sure. 

"These  eervauntes  because  they  be  unceriayne  of 
their  lordes  returning  bouie."— i/dai .-  Marke  xiii, 

5.  Not  sure  as  to  aim  or  effect  desired. 

"  AacauiuH  young,-  and  eager  of  hia  game. 
Soon  bent  hia  bow,  uncertain  in  bis  aim." 

DrydfTt:  Virg-'d;  .^Eneid,  vit  692, 

6.  Undecided,  wavering  ;  not  having  the 
mind  made  up  ;  not  knowing  what  to  think 
or  do. 

"  The  people  will  remain  uncertain  whilst 
'Twixt  you  there  b  difference," 

Shakesp. :  Corialanus,  v.  6. 

7.  Not  fixed  certain  ;  not  steady. 

"As  the  form  of  our  publick  service  is  not  volun- 
tary, 80  neither  are  the  parts  thereof  uncertain." — 
Booker. 

8.  Liable  to  change  ;  fickle,  inconstant,  ca- 
pricious. 

"  Ob,  woman  1  in  our  hours  of  ease 
Uncertain,  coy,  and  hard  to  please." 

Scott  I  Marmion,  vi.  80. 

n.  Bot. :  Having  no  particular  direction. 
"H  For  the  difference  between  uncertain  and 
douHfii.lt  see  Doubtful. 

uncertain-moth,  s. 

Entom. :  A.  Bl-itish  Night-moth,  Caradrina 
dlsines.  The  fore  wings  brown,  with  a  slightly 
reddish  tinge ;  the  hind  wings  whitish,  ochre- 
oiis.  The  larva,  which  is  grayish  with  lateral 
streaks,  feeds  on  dock,  chickweed.  plantain. 
&c.  '  i-  » 

•  fin-9er'-tam.  v.t.  [Pref.  un-  (2),  and  Eng, 
certain.]    To  make  uncertain. 

"  The  diversity  of  seasons  are  not  bo  uncertained  by 
the  sno  and  moon  alone,  who  always  keep  one  and  the 
Hamn  "ourse,  but  that  the  stars  have  also  their  work- 
lug  therein."— ^ai^ft .-  Bist.  World,  hk.  L,  ch,  1. 

tiu-Qer'-tain-ly,  *  un-cer-taine-ly,  adv. 
[Eng.  uncertain  ;  -ly.] 

1.  In  an  uncertain  manner;  not  certainly, 
not  surely. 

2.  Not  distinctly ;  not  so  as  to  convey  cer- 
tain knowledge ;  ambiguously,  equivocally. 

"  Here  she  folds  up  the  tenour  of  her  woe, 
Her  certain  sorrow  writ  uncertainiy." 

STuikesp. :  Rape  of  Litcrece,  1,811. 

3.  Not  confidently. 

"The  prieste  .  .  .  muste  needes  wander  zmcer. 
Immalif.'  —Jewel ;  Defence  of  the  Apotogie,  p.  152. 

filb-^er'-tain-t^^,  s.     [Eng.  uricertain;  -ty,] 

1,  Tlie  quality  or  state  of  being  uncertain  ; 
the  state  of  not  being  certainly  known  ;  ab- 
oenee  of  certain  knowledge ;  doubtfulness  :  as, 
the  9ncertainty  of  a  result,  the  uncertainty  of 
the  duration  of  life. 

2.  The  quality  o'-  state  of  being  in  doubt ;  a 
state  in  which  one  does  not  know  certainly 
what  to  do  or  think  ;  a  state  of  doubt  or 
becRtation  ;  dubiety. 

•'Our  Indiana  were  greatly  agitated  in  this  state  of 
mneei  tainiy." — Cook  :  First  Voyage,  ok.  ii.,  ch.  ii. 

8L  Something    not    certainly   and    exactly 


known  ;  something  not  def-^rmined,  settled, 
or  established  ;  a  contingency. 

"  Until  I  know  this  sure  uncertainty 
1  U  entertain  the  olleied  fallacy." 

Shakesp. :  Cm  ledff  of  Errors,  .i.  2. 
1[  Void  for  uncertainty  : 
Law:  A  phrase  used  whon  the  words  of  a 
deed  are  so  vague  that  they  cai  not  be  acted 
upon,  as  when  one  bequeaths  all  his  personal 
property  to  one  of  his  sons  without  indicating 
which. 

iin-9er-tif '-  i-cat-ed,  a.    [Pre  f .  un-  (1 ),  and 

Eng.  certLfi^iated.]  Not  having  obtained  a 
certificate  :  as,  an  uncertificated  bankrupt  or 
teacher. 

*  un-9er'-ti-f  led.  a.    [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 

certified.]  Not  certified ;  having  no  certificate ; 

uncertificated. 

"  The  mercy  of  the  legislature  in  favour  of  ex-insol- 
veut  debtors  ie  never  extended  to  uncertified  bank- 
rupta  taken  in  execution."  —  Smoi/e«  .■  L.  Greaves, 
cb.  XX. 

*iin-9ess'-ant.  *un-cess-aunte.  a.  [Pref. 
un-  (1),  and  Eng.  cessant.}  Not  ceasing ;  in- 
cessant ;  unceasing. 

"His  uticMsant  praying  extempore."— Oawiden  .• 
JTist.  Q.  Elizabeth. 

*  iin-9ess'-ant-ly,  *  un-cess-aunte-lye, 

adv.  [Eng.  uncessant ;  ~ly.]  Without  cessa- 
tion ;  witliout  ceasing ;  incessantly. 

"Our  third  rule  must  be  to  redouble  our  strokes 
uncessanUy."—Bp.  Hall :  St,  Paul's  Combat. 

un-9hain',  v.t.    [Pref.  un-  (2),  and  Eng.  chain, 
v.]    To  set  free  from  a  chain,  either  in  a 
literal  or  a  figurative  sense  ;  to  let  loose. 
"  Unchain  your  spirits  now  with  spelling  charms." 
Sliakesp. :  1  Henry  I'/.,  v.  a 

un-9hained',  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
chained.] 

1.  Set  free  from  a  chain  or  chains  ;  loose ; 
at  liberty. 

2.  Not  chained,  confined,  or  restrained. 

"  Had  young  Franceaca's  hand  remained 
Still  by  the  church's  bonds  uncttained.' 

Byron  :  Siege  of  Corinth,  viii. 

*  un-9hal'-lenge-a-ble,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (l), 
and  Eng.  challengeable.]  Not  able  to  be  chal- 
lenged or  called  to  account  or  in  question. 
(Scott :  St.  Itonan's  Well,  ch.  xxxii.) 

iiu-9lial'-lenged,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (l),  and  Eng. 
challenged.]  Without  having  been  challenged ; 
not  called  in  question  ;  unquestioned. 

"  N^ever  to  suffer  irregularities,  even  when  harmless 
in  themselves,  to  pass  unchallenged,  lest  they  acquire 
the  force  of  precedeuts. " — Macaulay  :  Hist.  Eng. ,  ch.  1. 


[Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 


un-9han'-9^,  • 

chancy.] 

1.  Unlucky,  dangerous.    {Scotch.) 

"We  gang-there-out  Highland  bodies  are  an  wn- 
chancy  generation  when  you  apeak  touso'  bondag^^" 
—Scott :  Sob  Roy,  ch.  xxiii. 

2.  Inconvenient,  unseasonable,  unsuitable. 

*  un-9hange-a-bir-i-t^,  s.  [Eng.  wnchange- 
-aUe;  -ity.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being 
unchangeable ;  unchangeableness. 

un-9hange'-a-t)le,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and 
Eng.  changedbis.]  Not  liable  to  or  capable  of 
change  ;  not  subject  to  change  or  variation  ; 
immutable. 

"But  this  man  because  he  continueth  ever,  hath  an 
,  uncAan^esAJe;  priesthood." — Hebrews  vii,  24. 

tiin-9hange'-a-ble-ness,  s.  [Eng.  un- 
cliangeable;  -Tiess.]  The  quality  or  state  of 
being  unchangeable  ;  absence  of  all  tendency 
or  liability  to  change. 


iin-9hang:e'-ar-bly,  adv.    [Eng. 
db(ie);  -ly.]      In  an    unchangeable   manner; 
without   change    or  changing ;    immutably ; 

without  liability  to  change. 

"These  are  unchangeably  what  they  are."— Swfter; 
Sermons,  voL  ii.,  ser.  28, 

tin-9hanged',  a.    [Pref.  iwi-  (1),  and  Eng. 
changed.] 
1.  Not  changed  or  altered. 

"  Naught  do  I  see  unchanged  remain." 

Beott :  MarmixM,  Iv.  34. 

*  2.  Unchangeable. 

"  Dismiss  thy  fear. 
And  heaven's  uncharged  decrees  attentive  hear." 
Dryden.    {Todd.) 


Tin-9liang'-jhg, 


[Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 


changing.]     Not  changing;   not  undergoing 
change  or  alteration. 

"  Thy  face  is,  vizor-like,  unchnnging. 
Made  impudent  with  use  of  evil  deeds," 

Shukvsp-  :  3  Henry  VI.,  i.  4. 

iin-9hang'-ing-ly,  adv.    [Eng.  unchanging ; 
'ly.]    In  an  unchanging  manner. 
"  There's  a  beauty,  for  ever  unchangingly  bright, 
Like  the  long  sunny  lapse  of  a  summer's  day's  light*" 
Moore :  Light  of  the  Harfin. 

^  tin -9hap'- lain,  v.t.  [Pref.  un-  (2),  and 
Eng.  chaplain.]  To  dismiss  from  or  deprive 
of  a  chaplaincy.    {Fuller:  Worthies^  \.  '6VZ.) 

*  un-9harge'  (1),  vX  [Pref.  un-  (2),  and  Eng. 
charge,  v.] 

1.  To  fi'ee  front  a  charge  or  load  ;  to  unload. 

-WyelWe: 

2.  To  make  no  criminal  charge  or  accusa- 
tion in  connection  with ;  to  acquit  of  blame. 

"  Even  hia  mother  shall  uncharge  the  practice, 
And  call  it  accident."      Shakesp. :  Hamlet,  iv.  7. 

un-9harged',  a.    [Pref.   un-  (1),  and  Eng, 

charged.] 
1.  Not  charged  ;  not  loaded,  as  a  rifle. 
*  2.  Unassailed. 

"  Descend  and  open  your  uncharged  ports," 

Shakesp, :  Timon  qf  A  thent,  V,  6. 

un-9li3.r'-i-ta-ble,  «.    [Pref.  un-  (1),  and 

Eng.  charitable.] 

1.  Not  charitable  ;  not  harmonizing  witb 
the  great  law  of  Chiistian  love ;  harsh,  cen- 
sorious ;  severe  in  judging. 

"  Her  uncharitable  acta,  I  trust. 
And  harah  unkindnesses  are  all  forgiven." 

tVordiworth .'  Excursion,  bk.  vi. 

2.  Not  charitable ;  not  disposed  to  alms- 
giving. 

"  stone-hearted  men,  utwharitable. 
Passe  carelesse  by  the  puore," 

Browne :  Britannias  Pastoralt,  i.  1 

un-9hSjr'-i-ta-ble-ness,  s,  [Eng.  unchari- 
table; -ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being 
uncharitable ;  the  absence  of  charity,  eitlier 
in  its  wider  sense  of  Christian  love  or  in  its 
more  restricted  one  of  almsgiving. 

"  Wha-t  virtue,  beyond  this,  can  there  he  found  e^' 
value  sufficient  to  cover  the  sin  of  uncharitablensss) 
—Atterbury:  Sermons,  vol.  i.,  ser.  2. 

tin-9har'-i-ta-bly»  adv.  [Eng.  unchariu 
abl{e);  -ly.]  In  an  uncharitable  manner; 
harshly,  censoriously. 

"  Uncharitably  with  me  have  you  dealt." 

Shakesp. :  Richard  III,,  I.  8. 

*  un-9hS,r'-i-ty,  *  un-char-i-tlo,  s.  [Pref. 
un-  (1),  and  Eng.  charity.]  Want  of  charity ; 
un  charitableness  ;  harshness  or  severity  of 
judgment. 

"  His  religion  was  naught,  yet  his  act  was  good  ;  tbe 
priests  and  Levites  religion  good,  their  uncharitie  ill," 
—Bp.  Hall :  Contempl  ;  Pool  of  Bethesda. 

*un-9harm',  v.t.  [Pref.  un-  (2),  and  Eng. 
charra^  v.]  To  dissolve  the  spell  produced  by 
a  charm ;  to  release  from  the  effect  or  power 
of  some  fascination  or  charm  ;  to  disenchant. 

"Stay,  I  am  uncharmed." 

Beaum.  &  Flet.  :  The  Captain,  iii.  4. 

*  un-9harm'-ing,  a.  [Pref.  U7i-(1),  and  Eng. 
charming.]  Not  charming  ;  no  longer  able  to 
charm. 

"  Old,  uncharming  Catherine  was  rcmov'd." 

Dryden  :  Hind  *  Pantiior,  ill 

*  iin-9har'-nel,  v.t.    [Pref.  un-  (2),  and  Eng. 

charnel.]    To  bring  from  the    chamel-hou« 
or  the  grave ;  to  raise ;  to  call  up. 
"  Whom  would'at  thou 
Uncharnel  t "  Byron  :  Manfred,  iL  4. 

tin-9har'-^,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (l),  and  Eng. 
chary.]  Not  chary,  not  frugal,  not  careful, 
heedless. 

"I  have  said  too  much  unto  a  heart  of  stone 
And  laid  mine  Honour  too  unehary  out," 

ffutkesp.  :  TtnJfth  ffight,  iii,  4. 

un-9haste,  *un-chast,  u.     [Pref.  un-  (I>, 

and  Eng.  chaste.]     Not  chaste,  not  continentj 
lewd,  licentious. 

"  Fair  ae  the  soul  It  carrlet,  and  unchast  never." 
Beaum.  i  FUt.  :  Faithful  Shapherdam,  L 

iin-9liaste'-ly,  *  un-chast-ly,  t»dv.  [Eng. 
unchaste;  -ly.]  In  an  unchaste  nutnner; 
lewdly,  licentiously. 

"  A  sin  of  that  sudden  activity,  as  to  be  alroBdy 
committed  when  no  more  is  done,  but  only  look'fl 
ujichastely."—JHilton  :  Doctrine  <if  Divorce,  IL  U. 

iln-9liast'-ened  {t  silent),  a.  [Pref.  un-  (Xk 
and  Eng.  chmtened.]    Not  chastened. 


f&te,  iat,  lare,  amidst,  what,  fan,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  hen  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  s^p6t, 
or,  wdi'o»  wQl^  work,  whd,  son;  mute,  cub,  ciire,  ^uite,  cur,  rule,  full;  try,  Syrian,    sa.  os  =  e;  ey  =  a;  (iu=Ilw* 
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*  ttn-9liastQ-ness,  *  un-chaste-nes,  s, 

(Eog.  unchaste;  -tiess.]    Uuchastity,  inconti- 
nence. 

"  No  sinister  susiiicloa  eyther  couetousnes  or  of  nn' 

diasteiift,  eyther  ol  flatterie  or  of  cvvteliie." ~  W i/cliffa : 

Timothye  v. 

*  iin-^h^s-tif'-a-ble,  a.  [Pref.  un-O-),  and 
Eng.  dmstisable.]  Not  a'le  to  be  chastised; 
unfit  or  undeserving  to  tw  chastised. 

"Milton  : 

iin-9h^-ti§ed'»  a.     [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
cliastlsed.] 
1.  Not  chastised,  not  punished. 

"  Oh  !  hod'st  thou  left  me  unchastUed, 
Thy  precept  I  had  still  despided.' 

Cowper :  Olneg  Hijmna,  xxxvi. 

•  2.  Not  profited  by  chastisement. 

tin-9ha,3'-ti-ty',  *  uu-chas-ty-te,-?-  [Pref. 
un-  (1),  and  Eng.  chastity.]  Want  of  chastity  ; 
lewdness,  incontinence  ;  unlawful  indulgence 
of  the  sexual  appetite. 

"  They  haue  in  confessions,  made  klnges  wives  and 
daagliters,  to  uiiike  vowea  of  unchastyte  uuto  them." 
—Bale:  Apology,  iul.  H2. 

*  un-9heck'-a-ble,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (l),  and 
Eng.  clieckable.]  Incapable  of  being  checked 
or  examined.  (North :  Life  oj  Lord  Guilford, 
ii.  285). 

fin-checked',  o.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
checked.] 

1.  Not  checked,  restrained,  hindered,  or 
repressed  ;  unrestrained. 

"  But  ax't  the  inind  or  fancy  is  to  rove 
(Inchevk'il,  aud  of  her  roving  is  no  end." 

Milton:  P.  i.,vliLl89. 

•2.  Uncontradicted. 

"Yet  it  lives  there  unchenKd,  that  Antonio  hath  a 
ship  of  rich  lading  wreck'd  on  the  naiTOW  seas." — 
Sha/cesp.  :  Aferchant  of  Vnnice,  iii,  l. 

3.  Not  checked  or  examined. 

•un-9lieer'-fal,  u..     [Pref.  un-  (l),  and  Eng. 

cheerful.] 

1.  Not  cheerful,  joyless,  cheerless,  dismal. 

"In  vaiu  I  rail  at  Oppovtuuity, 
At  time,  at  Tarquiu,  and  uncheerful  night." 

Shaketp.  :  Jtape  of  Lucrece,  1,024. 

2.  Not  cheerful,  ready,  or  willing ;  grudging. 

•*  It  )nu3t  uot  be  constrained,  uncheer/ul  obedience." 
—Leighton  ■  Com.  on  l  Pet.  lii. 

fin-9heer'-ful-ness,  *  un-cheere-fal- 
nesse.  s.  [Pref.  un-  (l),  and  Eng.  dieerfid- 
viess.]  The  absence  of  cheerfulness  ;  depres- 
sion of  .spirits;  cheerlessness,  sadness. 

'*  Away  with  this  earthly  uncheerfulnesae."  —  Up. 
Ball:  Art  of  Divine  Mediation,  ch.  xxix.  {tiicJiardtan.) 

*  iin-9lieer'-y,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (l),  and  Eng. 
cheery.]    Not  cheery,  cheerless,  dismal,  dull. 

"  The  uncheery  hours  which  perpetually  overtake 
ns." — Sterne  ■  Sermons,  vol.  i.,  ser,  2. 

&i-9hewed'  (ew  as  6),  "^  un-9h4wed',  a. 
[Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  chewed.]    Not  chewed, 
not  mastir-ated. 
"  He  fills  his  famish'd  maw,  hia  month  runs  o'er 
With  uncfiew'd  morsels,  while  he  chnrns  the  gore." 
Dryden  ■  Virgil ;  jEneid  x,  1,025. 

*  un-9bild',  v.t  [Pref.  u?t-  (2),  and  Eng. 
child.] 

1,  To  bereave  of  children  ;  to  make  childless. 

"  Though  in  this  city  he 
"  Hath  widow'd  and  unchilded  many  a  one." 

S/iakesp.  :  Corlolanus,  v.  6. 

2.  To  divest  of  the  character  of  a  child  or 
children. 

"  They  do  wilfully  unchild  themselves,  and  changs 
natural  affection  for  violent," — Bp.  HaU :  Contempt.  ; 
Of  Samion's  Marriage. 

*  iin-9hild'-ish,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
childish.]  From  its  derivation  the  word  should 
mean,  not  having  tlie  characteristics  of  a  child ; 
but  in  the  only  known  example  it  appears  = 

-not  tit  for  children.  {Webbe:  Eng.  Poetrie, 
p.  45.) 

*  tin-9hilled',  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
chilled.]  Not  chilled  ;  not  cooled,  or  destitute 
of  or  deprived  of  warmth  or  heat. 

"  Unbent  by  winds,  unchUl'd  by  snows." 

Byron :  Oiaour, 

•iut-Ohi-rot'-O-nize,  v.t.  [Pref.  un-  (2); 
Gr.  x^f-poTOvCa  (elieirntonia)  =  voting,  suffrage  : 
Xeip  (cheir)  —  the  hand,  and  reiVw  (tei'fw)  = 
to  stretch,]  To  depose,  deprive,  or  reject  by 
a  vote. 

"  Ab  If  Joaephna  nnon  that  of  Samuel— they  have 
not  rejected  thee,  but  they  have  rejected  me  that  I 
ehould  not  reign   over  them— had  not  aaid    of  the 


people  that  they  unchirotoniz'd  or  unvoted  God  of  the 
kiUKdoiii.  Now  if  they  unchirotoniz'd  or  unvoted  God 
of  the  kingdom,  then  they  had  chirotouiz'd  or  voted 
iim  to  the  kingdom."— if ttrri/i?(ort  .-  Oceana,  p.  259. 

*  un-Qhiv'-al-rous,  a.     [Pref.  un-  (1),  and 

Eng.  chivalrous.]  Not  chivalrous;  not  ac- 
cording to  the  rules  of  chivalry  ;  wanting  in 
chivalry  or  honour. 

"  So  thankless,  cold-hearted,  unchivatroujs,  unfor- 
giving."—C.  UronfH:  Vitlette.  ch.  xxxv. 

*  tin-chol'-er-ic,  a.    [Pref.  un-  (l),  and  Eng. 

choleric. ]  Even-tempcied.  (Carlyls :  Sart&r 
Resartus,  bk.  ii.,  ch.  iv.) 

iiii-9]id^'-en,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (l),  and  Eng. 
cluisen.] 

1.  Not  chosen  or  predestinated ;  rejected. 

"  And  that  euery  man  is  either  chosen  or  anchosen. 
.  .  .  And  ys  we  bee  of  the  ancliosen  surte,  no  good 
dede  ciin  auail  va."Sir  T.  .Voro :   iVor/ces,  p.  273. 

2.  Not  chosen  or  adopted  voluntarily. 

"  Beguile 
A  solitude,  uncho^en,  unprofeas'd." 

fVordsworth :  Excursion,  bk.  vil. 

* un-9hritst'-en  ((silent),  v.t.  [Pref.  un-(2), 
and  Eng.  christen.] 

1.  To  unbaptise;  to  xmdo  the  ecclesiastical 
offices  of  baptism  of ;  to  annul  the  baptism  of. 

"  To  constrain  him  further  were  to  unchristi-n  him, 
to  unman  him."— .Milton :  Divorce,  bk.  li.,  ch.  xxii. 

2.  To  render  unchristian ;  to  deprive  of 
sanctity. 

"But  this  king.  .  .  hath  as  it  were,  unhallow'd 
and  unchristend  the  very  duty  of  prayer  itaell."— 
Milton    Eikonoklastes,  §1. 

un-christ'-ened  (f  silent),  a,  [Pref.  w?i-(I), 
and  Eng.  christened.]  Not  christened;  not 
baptised. 

"  Those  iron  clasps,  that  iron  band. 
Would  uot  yield  to  unchristened  hand," 

Scott :  Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel,  iii   9. 

un-christ'-i-g,n,  *  un-chris-tene,  a.  [Pref. 
un-  (1),  and  Eng.  christian.] 

1.  Not  Christian  ;  not  belonging  to  the 
Christian  religion  ;  heathen  or  mtidel. 

"  And  ere  that  faithtes<)  truce  whs  broke 
Which  freed  her  from  the  unchristian  yoke." 

Byron  •  Siege  of  Corinth,  9. 

2.  Inconsistent  with  the  laws  or  spirit  of 
Christianity ;  unchristianly. 

"  He  had,  from  his  youth  up,  been  at  war  with  the 
Nonconformists,  and  had  repeatedly  assailed  them 
with  unjust  and  unchi-Utian  asperity."— Macaulay : 
Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  viit 

unohristian-like,  a.  Unchristianly  ; 
like  tiie  conduct  of  a  person  who  is  not  a 
Christian. 

*  tiu-christ'-i-an,  v.t.  [Pref.  un-  (2),  and 
Eng.  christian.]'  To  deprive  of  Christianity; 
to  make  unchristianly. 

"  Atlieism  is  a  sin  that  doth  not  only  unchrigtian 
but  uiitnau  a  pei'sou  that  is  guilty  of  it."— South. 

tin-christ'-i-an-ize,  v.t.  [Pref,  un-  (2),  and 
Eng.  christianize.]  To  turn  away  from 
Christianity ;  to  cause  to  abandon  the 
Christian  faith  or  to  degenerate  from  the  be- 
lief and  profession  of  Christianity. 

*  un-chrisf -i-an-ly,  a.  &  adv.  [Pref.  un- 
(1),  and  Eng.  christianly.] 

A.  As  adj.:  Like  the  conduct  of  a  person 
who  is  not  a  Chiistian  ;  contrary  to  the  laws 
or  spirit  of  Christianity;  unbeconling  a 
Christian. 

"  A  most  unnatural  and  unchrittianly  yoke." — 
Milton  ■  Of  Divorce,  bk.  li.,  ch.  xx. 

B.  As  adv. :  In  an  unchristian  manner ;  in 
a  manner  contrary  to  the  laws  or  spirit  of 
Christianity. 

"They  behaued  themseluea  most  unchristianly  to- 
ward  their  brethren."— //a t.'A:i«^/(  .■  Voyages,  ii.  809. 

*  iin-clirist'-i-an-ness,  s.  [Eng,  unchris- 
tian; '}iess.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being 
unchristian  ;  contrariety  to  the  spiiit  of 
Cliristianity ;  absence  of  Christian  spirit  in 
the  conduct. 

"  The  unchristianness  of  those  denials  might  arise 
from  a  displeasure  to  see  me  prefer  my  own  divines." 
—King  Charles  :  Eikon  Basilike. 

*  un-9hur9h',  v.t.  [Pref.  un-  (2),  and  Eng, 
church.] 

1.  To  deprive  of  church  privileges ;  to  expel 
from  a  church  ;  to  excommunicate. 

"  To  unchurch  and  unchristian  them  that  are  not  of 
their  company,"— /?afe;  Dificnurse  of  Religirm,  ch.  i. 

2.  To  refuse  the  name  of  a  church  ;  to 
refuse  or  deprive  of  the  character,  designa- 
tion, rights,  or  standing  of  a  church, 

"  You  say— we  hereby  unchurch  the  reformed 
churches  abroad."—  Waterland  :  H'orks,  x.,  p.  B. 


un'-9i,  s.  pi.  [PI.  of  Lat.  uncus  =  a  hook,  a 
barb.] 

Bot. :  Hooks  of  any  kind;  specif.,  hooked 
hairs ;  hairs  curved  back  at  the  point,  as  thoa<> 
on  the  nuts  of  Myosotis  Lappula. 

iin'-9i-a,  s.    [LatJ 

1.  Roman  Antlq. :  The  twelfth  part  of  any- 
thing; as,  an  ounce,  as  being  a  twelfth  pai-t 
of  the  as. 

*  2.  Math. :  A  term  formerly  employed  to 
signify  the  numerical  coefficient  of  any  term 
of  the  binomial  theorem. 

*  tin'-ci-al  (c  as  Sh),  a.  [Lat.  uncialis  =  be- 
longing to  an  inch,  or  to  an  ounce,  fi'om 
uncia  =  an  inch,  an  ounce;  O.  Fr.  oncial.] 
Pertaining  to  an  ounce  or  inch.    {Blount.) 

iin-ci-al  (c  as  sh),  a.  &  s.  [Etym.  doubt- 
ful ;  p'erhups  the  same  word  as  *  Uncial,  a. ; 
Shipley  thinks  it  may  be  a  corrupt,  of  Ltat. 
(litterce)  initiales  =  initial  letters.  (See  also 
extract  under  A.).] 
PaUeography : 

A.  As  adj. :  A  term  borrowed  from  the 
Latin,  and  applied  to  Greek  writing  of  the 
larger  type  to  distinguish  it  from  that  written 
entirely  in  smaller  chai-acters.  Uncials  differ 
from  the  older  capitals  in  being  composed  of 
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GREEK   UNCIAL  WRITING. 

curved  instead  of  straight  lines,  giving  a 
rounded  appearance  to  the  letters,  and  allow- 
ing of  their  being  written  with  greater  rapidity. 
Tiie  oldest  Greek  uncial  ms.  in  existence  is 
probnbly  a  fragment  of  the  Iliad  (bk.  xviii.), 
found  in  a  tomb  near  Monfalat  (Egypt),  and 
now  in  tlie  BritishxMuseum.  Uncial  Greek 
writing  began  to  decline  about  the  end  of  the 
sixth  century,  and  died  out  altogether  early 

T«  STeOOpOR!  S la 0«<I(3l 
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LATIN   UNCIAL  WRITING. 

in  the  tenth  century.  Latin  uncial  writing 
(of  which  the  oldest  examples  now  in  exist- 
ence are  assigned  to  the  fourth  century)  was 
in  common  use  till  the  eighth  century,  but 
was  employed  still  later  for  special  purposes. 

"  yt,  Jerome's  often  quoted  words,  '  uncialibu^,  ut 
vulgo  aiant,  Ittteris,'  in  his  preface  to  the  book  of 
Job,  have  never  been  explained.  Of  the  character 
referred  to  as  'undrW  there  is  no  doubt,  hut  the  de- 
rivation of  the  ttiriii  is  unknown." — Eiicyc.  Brit.  led. 
9th).  xviiL  145.    (Not«  1.) 

B.  As  subst. :  An  uncial  letter.     [A.] 

"In  Latin  majuscule  writing  there  exist  both 
capitals  and  uncials,  each  class  distinct.  In  Greek 
Mss.  pure  capital  letter-writing  was  never  employed 
(except  occasionally  for  ornamental  titles  at  a  latA 
timey'—Encyc  Brit,  (ed  9th),  xvui.  145. 

^  Half-uncial: 

PalcEography :  A  style  of  writing  pai"taking 
of  the  cliaiacter  both  of  the  cursive  and 
uncial,  and  apparently  forming  a  transition 


S 


(Quamguam 


primo        liJ)ro.) 


LATIN  HALF-UNCIAL   WRITING. 


from  the  earlier  to  the  later  style.     It  ap- 
peared about  the  end  of  the  fifth,  and  died 
out  about  the  end  of  the  seventli  century. 
"  We  have  a  series  of  mss.,  dating  from  the  end  of 
the  5th  century,  which  are  classed  as  examples  of  ha^f- 
uncial  writing."- £:rt(^c.  Brit.  (ed.  9th),  xviii.  158. 

%  Used  also  substantively  : 

"  The  text  is  in  very  exactly  formed  half-undaU."— 
Encyc.  Brit,  (ed  9th),  xviii.  169. 

*  un-9i-a'-tim,  adv.   [Lat,]   Ounce  by  ounce. 

un'-9i-form,  a.  [Lat.  uncus  =  a  hook,  and 
/or7?ia=  form.]  Having  a  hooked  or  curved 
form  ;  hook-like.    [Hooked.] 

unciform-bone,  s. 

Anal. :  The  interior  bone  of  the  second  row 
of  carpal  bones.  It  is  sub-triangular  in  shape, 
is  readily  distinguished  by  the  large  hook-like 
process  projecting  forwards  and  slightly  out- 
wards on  its  anterior suiface  ;  it  serves  for  the 
attachment  of  the  annular  ligtiments  and  the 
muscles  of  the  little  finger.  The  unciform- 
bone  articulates  witli  tlie  os  magnum,  the 
semi-lunar,  cuneiform,  and  fourth  and  fifth 
metacarpal  bones. 


l^oil,  boy;  pout,  jowl;  cat,  fell,  chorus,  fhin,  bengh;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a|;  expect,  Xenophon,  e^ist.   ph- C 
-cian,  -tian  =  shgji.    -tion,  -sion  =  shun;  -tion«  -sion  =  zhiin.    -cious,  -tlous,  -sious  —  shus.   -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  b^l,  d^l. 

58— Vol.  IV. 
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nnclform-process, «. 

Anatomy : 

1,  IUnciform-bone.] 

2.  An  irregular  lamina  of  bone,  projecting 
downwards  ami  backwaixls  from  the  inferior 
portion  of  eauh  lateral  mass  in  tlie  ethmoid 
bone.    Called  also  Uuciuate-process. 

tin'-9i~nate,  iixi'-gi-nat-ed*  a.    [Lat.  un- 
ciiuitiis,  fioni  uncus  =  a  houk.J 

1.  Anat.  &  Zool. :  Beset  with  bent  spines 
like  hooks.     {Owen.) 

2,  Hot. :  Hooked  at  the  end  like  an  awn. 
(Hooked,  II.] 


uncinate-process,  a. 

CESS,  2.] 


[Unciform-pro- 


*  un-ginc'-tnred,  a.  [Pref.  vn-  (1),  and  Eng. 
ciTictitred.]  Deprived  of  a  cincture ;  not  wear- 
ing a  cincture  or  girdle. 

"  Sarpedon  saw 
Such  havock  made  of  his  imnincturd  friends." 
Cotoper:  Bomer;  Iliad  xvL 

iiii-fi'-lli,  s.  pi.  [Lat.,  pi.  of  «7ici«us=a 
hook,  a  barb.] 

Zool. :  Tlie  name  given  to  the  hook-shaped 
teeth  on  the  pleiirte  or  lateral  tracts  of  the 
lingual  ribbon  of  the  MoUusca.  Tliey  are 
very  numerous  in  the  plant-eating  Gastero- 
pods. 

tin-pin'-i-a,  s.  [Lat.  uncinits  =  a  hook,  a 
baib ;  named  from  the  hooked  awn  which  in 
the  frnit  becomes  hardened.] 

Bot :  A  genus  of  Caricege,  closely  akin  to 
Caiex,  and  agreeing  witli  it  in  habit.  Known 
species  twenty-nine,  chiefly  from  the  southern 
hemisphere. 

*  un-fi'-pher,  v.t.  [Pref.  uti-  (2),  and  Eng. 
cipher.  ]    To  deeJ  pher. 

"A  letter  in  ciphers  .  .  .  now  undphered." — Ritsh- 
viorih:  liitt.  Coll..  pt.  iv.,  vol.  i.,  p.  49L 

un-5ir'-cuin-9i§ed,  a.    [Pref.  nn-  (1),  and 
Eng.  circnvicised.]    Not  circumcised  ;  hence,  in 
the  Bible,  not  of  the  Jewish  faith  or  race. 

"Who  is  this  uncircunwiaed  Pliilistlne.  that  he 
ehouM  defy  the  ariutca  of  the  livlug  Gud  ?  "—1  ^umuel 

XV 11.  26. 

*  un-9ir-cuxii-9i'-gion,  s.  [Pref.  nn-  (l),  and 
Eng.  circumcision.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  Tlie  absence  or  want  of  cir- 
cumcision. 

"God,  that  gives  the  law  that  a  Jew  slmll  be  cir- 
cumcised, thereby  coiistitutea  unidicumcition  an  ob- 
liqui  ty. " —  Hammond. 

2.  Script. ;  The  uncircumcised  portion  of 
the  world  ;  the  mass  of  the  Gentile  nations. 

"  If  tite  uncircumciahn  keep  the  rlKhteuusneas  of 
the  taws,  shall  not  his  uncircumci^ton  he  conuted  fur 
circununviunf"— Jto  mans  ii  26. 

*  uii-9ir'-cuxn-scribed.  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and 

Eiig.  cireuiibscrlbed.]    Not  circumscribed  ;  not 
bounded  or  limited. 

"  As  yet  uncircu-nscrib'd  the  regal  power, 
Aud  wild  aud  vague  x>rerogative  reiuaiu'd." 

2'Uomton :  Liberty,  W. 

*iin-9ir'-cum-spect,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (l),  and 
Eng.  circu'nispect.]  Not  circumspect,  not 
cautious  ;  iucautions,  heedless. 

"Could  ho  not  beware,  could  he  not  bethink  him, 
was  he  so  uncircumspect /" — MUton:  ApoLfor  Smec- 
ti/mnuut. 

*  iin-9ir'-cum-spect-ly,  adv.  [Pref.  un- 
(1),  and  Eng.  cin^uin-^'pectUj.]  In  an  uncircum- 
spect manner  ;  without  circumspection,  heed- 
lessly. 

"  When  they  had  ones  undrcuvispectly  graunted 
hyin  to  execute  juatyce." — Bale:  Engli&Ii  Votariei. 
pt  11. 

•uii-9ir-cum-staii'-tial  (ti  as  sh),  «. 

[Pref.  UR-  (1),  and  Eng.  circnirnMantial.'] 
,         1.  Not   circumstantial;   not  entering  into 
/     minute  details. 
i         2.  Not  important ;  trivial,  unimportant. 

"The  like  particulars,  although  they  seem  wnctr- 
cumniantial,  are  olt  set  down  m  holy  scripture." — 
Browne  :  Vulgar  Errours,  bk.  vii.  ch.  i. 

Tin-9i'-teg,  s.  [Lat.  unc(u5)  =  a  hook  ;  suff. 
-ites.] 

Palfeont. :  A  genus  of  SpiriferidEe,  from  the 
Devonian  of  Europe.  It  is  allied  to  Retzia 
(q.v.),  but  the  beak  of  the  venti-al  valve  is 
slightly  curved,  the  foramen  disappears  early, 
there  is  no  hinge  area,  and  the  shell  structure 
is  iinpunctate. 

*  un-9it'-3?,  v.t.    [Pref.  un-  (2),  and  Eng.  city.l 


To  deprive  of  the  status  or  privileges  of  a 
city. 

"  Some  would  have  had  it  uncitted  because  nn- 
biahoiied  In  our  civil  vax^"  —  Fuller :  Worthies; 
Qloucetter,  i.  398. 

un-9iv'-a,   *uu-civ-ill,  c*.     [Pref.  un-  (1), 

and  Eng.  civil.] 

*  1.  Not  pertaining  to  a  settled  government, 
or  settled  state  of  society  ;  not  civilized. 

"  Meu  cannot  eujoy  the  rights  of  au  uncivil  aiid  civil 
state  together.  '—Hurke. 

*2.  Rough,  uncivilized.    (Of  persons.) 

"The  uncivil  kernes  of  Ireland  are  in  arms." 

Shakegp. ;  2  Henrff  ('/.,  iii  1. 

*3.  Uncivilized,  barbarous,  savage. 
"  This  nacion  for  al  their  uncioil  and  rude  maner.' 
—Brende:  iluintus  Cartius,  fol.  23. 

*  4.  Improper,  unusual,  extraordinary. 
"  With  midnight  matins,  at  unnvil  hours." 

Dryden:  Hind  &  Panther,  iii.  1,010. 
5.    Impolite,     discourteous,     ill-mannered. 
(Applied  to  persona,  speech,  or  conduct.) 

"It  was  known  all  over  the  town  th&tunciuU  things 
had  been  said  of  ttie  military  profession  in  tlie  House 
of  Cuui mous. "— i/acatUu^  .■  Bist.  Eng.,  ch.  xxiii. 

un-9iv'-il-ized,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
civilized.] 

L  Not  civilized;  not  reclaimed  from  savage 
life  or  manners  ;  barbarous. 

"  These  uncivilized  people  caring  for  little  else  than 
what  is  necessary," — Dampier :  Voyages  (an.  1681). 

*  2.  Coarse,  rude,  indecent. 

"  Several,  who  have  been  polished  in  France,  make 
use  of  the  most  coarse,  uncivilized  words  iu  our  lan- 
guage." — Addison. 

uil-9iV-iHy,  adv.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
civiUy.]  In  an  uncivil  manner;  discour- 
teously, impolitely,  rudely. 

"  I  foUow'd  him  too  close : 
And  to  say  truth,  somewhat  uncivilly,  upon  a  rout." 
Druden  :  King  Arthur,  i  1. 

un-Clad'  (1),  «.  &  prd,  ofv.     [Unclothe.] 

un-clad'  (2),  *  uxi-klad»  a.  [Pref.  uti-  (1), 
aud  Eng.  clad.]    Not  clad,  not  clothed. 

"  He  was  ashamed  to  apprucbe  nygh  to  it,  beyuge  in 
BO  symple  a  state  aud  unklad."—sir  T.  Elyot:  The 
Qoaernour,  bk.  IL 

un-claimed'r  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
claimed.]  Not  claimed,  not  demanded ;  not 
called  fiu". 


unclaimed-money,  s.  Money  result- 
ing from  suits  in  Clianceiy  or  at  Common 
Law.  The  rightful  owners,  having  either 
died  or  disappeared,  the  m<mey  remains  in 
the  care  of  the  Court.  Lists  of  names  of 
tliose  entitled  to  snch  monies  are  published 
from  time  to  time  by  private  firms  wlio  devote 
themselves  to  such  business.    (English.) 

un-clar'-i-f  ied|  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
clarified.]  Not  clarified  ;  not  made  clear  or 
pari  tied. 

"  One  ounce  of  whey  unclarified  •  one  ounce  of  oil  of 
vitriol,  make  no  apparent  alteration."— Aacon  ;  Phys. 
Remains. 

iin-clasp',  v.t.  &  t.     [Pref.  uti-  (2),  and  Eng. 
clasp.] 
A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  unfasten  the  clasp  of;  to  open,  as  a 
thing  fastened  with,  or  as  with  a  clasp.  {Lit. 
£fi9.) 

"  Thou  know'st  no  leas  hut  all ;  I  have  unclasp'd 
To  thee  the  book  even  of  my  secret  soul." 

Shakesp.  :  Twelfth  Night,  L  4. 

*  2.  To  disclose,  to  reveal,  to  lay  open. 

"  In  her  bosom  I'll  uncHaBp  my  heart." 

Shakesp.  :  JUuch  Ado,  i,  1. 

*  B.  Intrans. :  To  let  go  the  hands. 
(Shalcesp. :  Pericles,  ii.  3.) 

*  un-class'-a-ble,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and 
Eng.  classabie.]  Incapable  of  being  classed  or 
classified ;  not  admitting  of  classiHcation. 

t  iin-class'-ic,  t  iin-class'-ic-al,  a.  [Pref, 
un-  (1),  aud  Eng.  classic,  classical.] 

1.  Not  classical;  not  resembling  the  com- 
positions of  the  classical  authors. 

"  Angel  of  dulness,  sent  to  scatter  round 
Her  magick  charms  o'er  all  unclassick  ground. 

Pope :  Dunciad,  iii.  258. 

2.  Not  confined  to  or  including  the  classics. 

"  An  education  totally  unclassical."—Knox :  Liberal 
Education,  §  7. 

*  un-class'-ic-al-lj^,  adv.  [Eng.  unclassical ; 
-ly.]  Not  in  a  dassical  manner;  not  iu  the 
manner  of  the  classical  authors. 


un'-ole,  s.  [Fr.  oncUy  from  Lat.  omtJieu^wm, 
aceus.  of  avuiwu,lus  =  a  mother's  brother, 
proi».=  little  grandfather,  l>eing  a  dnubU 
dimin.  from  avus  =  a  grandfather;  Ger.  onlcel.] 

1.  Lit. :  The  brother  of  one's  father  or 
mother ;  the  husband  of  one's  aunt. 

2.  Fig. :  A  pawnbroker.    {Slarig.) 

"  Uncles,  rich  as  three  golden  balls 
Fi'om  taking  pledges  of  nations." 

Uuod :  Miss  KilmanMofffh 
^  Ancording  to  Brewer,  Uncle  in  this  sense 
is  a  ]jun  on  the  Latin  word  unous  =  a  hook, 
which  pawnbrokers  employed  to  lift  artiidea 
pawned  before  spouts  were  adopted.  This. 
however,  is  rendered  doubtful  by  the  fact  thai 
in  French  slang  ma  tante  {—  my  aunt)  has  a 
similar  meaning.  The  probable  allusion  is  to 
a  mythical  rich  relative. 

Uncle  Sam,  s.  The  jocular  or  cant  name 
of  the  United  States  government,  used  as 
John  Bull  is  with  respect  to  England.  It  ia 
su|ip(»sed  to  be  a  jocular  extension  of  the 
letters  U.S.  (United  States),  printed  or  stamped 
on  the  government  property. 

un  -  clean',  *  un  -  cleane,  *  un  -  clene,  a. 

[Pjef.  un-  (I),  and  Eng.  clean.] 
I.  0 id Lnai'y  Language: 

1.  Not  clean  ;  foul,  dirty,  filthy. 

:  O.  A.,  U. 

2.  Morally  foul  or  impure;  wicked,  evil; 
hence,  lewd,  unchaste. 

"  Let  them  all  encircle  him  about. 
And,  fairy-like  too,  pinch  tba  uncleav  knight." 
S/iaktsp. :  Merry  Wivus  of  Windsor,  iv.  ^ 

IL  Comparative  Religions : 

1.  Ethnicisni:  In  eveiy  ceremonial  faith 
which  exists  or  has  existed,  distinction  exists 
between  what  is  ceremonially  clean  and  un- 
clean. Food  cooked  by  a  Sudra  or  by  an  out- 
cast is  unclean  to  the  Brahmin,  and  it  is  at 
the  peril  of  his  caste  if  he  eat  it.  He  must 
also  avoid  unclean  persona,  as  the  Pai'iah,  the 
Mahar,  and  other  outcasts. 

2.  Judaism:  Both  things  on  the  one  hand, 
and  persons  or  beings  on  the  other,  might  bo 
ceremonially  unclean.  Regarding  things,  there 
were  unclean  places  (Lev.  xiv.  40),  but  the 
word  unclean  was  especially  app'ied  to  cer- 
tain articles  of  food,  as  the  flesh  of  animals 
which  had  died  of  disease,  or  been  stiangled 
by  man,  or  killed  by  beasts  or  birds  of  jJiey, 
certain  animals  in  all  circumstances  [Un- 
clean-animals], and  blood.  (Lev.  v.  2,  3 ; 
xi,  40,  41 ;  xvii.  10-16  ;  Acts  xv.  29.)  Regard- 
ing persons,  one  might  be  made  unclean  by 
touching  the  carcase  of  an  unclean  animal 
of  any  kind  (Lev.  v.  2 ;  xi.  26).  In  some 
cases  this  ceremonial  defilement  was  but  tem- 
porary, contiiuiing  only  till  the  evening  (xi. 
25-28,  &c.).  Washing  the  clothes  was  often  am 
essential  step  towards  the  removal  of  the 
impurity.  A  woman  giving  birth  to  a  man- 
child  was  unclean  for  seven  days(xii.  2),  and 
to  a  female  child  for  fourteen  days  (xii,  5), 
the  period  of  uncleanness  being  much  shorter 
than  that  of  her  purification  (xii.  4,  5).  The 
leper  was  unclean  till  the  priest  pronounced 
that  his  loathsome  malady  was  at  an  end. 
(Lev.  xiii.  1-59.)    [Unclean  Spirit.] 

3.  Christianity:  Jesus  swept  away  the  doo- 
trine  that  the  eating  of  certain  articles  of 
food,  deemed  ceremonially  impure,  involved 
sin,  by  his  sweeping  declaration  ;  "Not  that 
wliich  goeth  into  the  mouth  defileth  a  man, 
but  that  which  cometh  out  of  the  mouth,  this 
defileth  a  man"  (Matt.  xv.  11  ;  cf.  also  12-20  ; 
Mark  vii.  18) ;  and  with  regard  to  persons, 
St.  Peter,  after  the  vision  of  the  sheet  let 
down,  would  no  longer  call  any  man  common 
or  unclean  (Acts  x.  28). 

unclean-animals,  s.  pi. 

Jewish  Antiq. :  Certain  animals  which  were 
regarded  as  ceremonially  unclean,  and  ngt 
therefore  to  be  eaten.  Most  aniinals  that 
"  chew  the  cud  "  might  be  eaten,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  camel,  the  coney  [Hyeax],  the 
hare,  and  the  swine,  only  the  first  of  which 
is  a  true  ruminant.  A  number  of  birds— 
the  "eagle,"  the  *'ossifrage,"  the  "vulture," 
the  "kite,"  &c.— were  to  be  deemed  unclean 
and  abnminable.  Much  difficulty  arises 
in  identifying  some  of  the  birds  referred 
to;  but  one  broad  fact  is  undoubted— that 
the  Rapfcrn-es  were  deemed  ceremonially  im- 
pure, while  most  of  the  grain-feeding  birds 
were  allowed  as  articles  of  food.  Unclean  fishes 
were  those  which  had  not  fins  or  scales. 
With  the  exception  of  what  would  now  be 


late,  ^t,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;   pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot^ 
or,  wore,  woU;  work,  whd,  son ;  mute,  ciib,  ciire,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full ;  try,  Syrian,    ss,  ce  =  e ;  ey  =  a ;  qu  =  kw« 
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called  the  Leaping  Orth op tera— locusts,  grass- 
hoppeis,  &c. — most  insects  were  unclean,  as 
veve  most  creeping  things,  from  vertebrate 
reptiles  to  molluscous  snails.  Not  merely 
were  the  unclean  animals  to  be  rejected  as 
articles  of  fooii,  their  carcases  were  to  be 
avoided,  as  the  individual  touching  thera 
would  be  unclean  (Lev.  xi.  1-47).  Apart  froni 
the  ceremonial  law,  the  flesh  of  the  prohibited 
animals  was  generally  less  wholesome  than 
that  of  those  allowed. 

unclean-spirit,  s. 

New  Test. :  A  dpmon,  a  wicked  Bjiirit,  seiz- 
ing on  and  acting  through  men  (Matt.  x.  1; 
Mark  i.  27,  iii.  30;  v.  13,  vi.  7;  Luke  iv.  3G ; 
Acts  v.  16,  viii.  7 ;  Rev.  xvi.  13).  [Possession, 
n.  3,  Possession-theory.] 

*tin-clean-a-ble,  a.    [Pref.  icn-  (1);  Eng. 
clean,  v. ;  -able.]   Not  capable  of  being  cleaned. 

&i-clean'-li-ness,  ""  un-clean-li-nes,  s. 

[Eng.  uncleanly ;  -ness.]  The  quality  or  state 
of  being  uncleanly  ;  want  of  cleanliness ;  fil- 
thiness. 

"This  profane  liberty  nnd  uncleanliness  the  ftrch. 
bishop  leaolved  to  reform." — Clarendon. 

fin-clean'- 1^,  *un-clen-ly,  a.    [Fret,  un- 
(1),  and  Eng.  cleanly,  a.] 

1.  Not  cleanly ;  filthy,  foul,  dirty,  unclean. 

"  The  uncleanly  Bavours  of  a  slauRhter-house." 
Hhakeap.  •'  King  John,  iv,  3. 

2.  Not  cleanly  in  a  moral  sense ;  indecent, 
unchaste,  lewd. 

"  Exhibiting  unto  them  shewes  to  gaze  upon  and  un- 
(rfenJi/ pltiyera." — Udal:  jictesxii. 

tin -clean- ness,  *vn-clen-nes,  *un- 
clen-nesse,  s.    [Eng.  miclean ;  -ness.  ] 
1.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  unclean  ; 
foulness,  tilth iness. 

"In  St.  GileB's  I  understood  that  moRt  of  the  vilest 
and  iriost  niiserublu  houses  of  uncleauness  were." — 
Graunt :  B'tUs  of  Mortality, 

2.  Moral  impurity ;  defilement  by  sin ; 
lewdness,  obscenity. 


IL  Comjiar.  Relig. :  Want  of  ritual  or  cere- 
mnniiil  purity;  ceremonial  defilement  or  pol- 

lutii'll.      [U>iCLEAN,  II.] 

•iin- clear',  *un-iclere,  u..  [Pref.  un-  (1), 
and  Eng.  clear,  a.  ] 

1.  Not  bright  or  clear ;  dark,  obscure. 

2.  Ndt  free  from  obscurity,  doubt,  or  un- 
certainty. 

"  In  uncl-far  and  doubtful  things  be  not  pertiusr 
cio\iB."~Leig1Uon :  On  l  Peter  lli. 

tin -cleared',  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
cleared.] 

1.  Not  cleared,  as  land  overgrown  with 
weeds. 

"  Which  is  more  than  can  be  said  of  any  other  ttn- 
cleared  coujitry."— Coofc.'  First  Voyage,  bk.  i„  ch.  v. 

2.  Not  cleared;  not  vindicated  in  character; 
■ot  freed  from  imputations  or  charges  hang- 
ing over  one. 

•  un-clear'-ness,  s.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
cZmmfiss.]  Obscurity,  want  of  clearness,  an- 
tiquity. 

"  'f  hU  uncleamess  of  view  rests  upon  an  error." — 
IF.  Jiobertson  Smith :  Old  Test,  in  Jewish  Church 
p.  145. 

•iin-clengh',  v.t.  or  i.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and 
Eng,  clench.]  To  open  or  force  open,  as  the 
clenched  hand. 

"  Tlie  hero  so  his  enterprize  recalls ; 
His  fiet  unclencheB,  and  the  weapon  falls." 

Garth :  Diapensary,  v, 

ttn-cler'-ic-gl,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
clerical.]  Not  clerical ;  not  befitting  or  be- 
coming the  clergy. 

"Many  clergymen  are  seen  to  take  delight  In 
wnderical  occnpationB."— if ftoi .'  Winter  Evenings, 
even.  13. 

"un-clerk'-like  (er  as  ar),  a.  [Pref.  un- 
(1) ;  Eng.  clerhj  and  -Wee.]  Unbefitting  a  clerk, 
clergyman,  or  educated  man  ;  unelerical. 

"Biniua  and  Baronius  pretend  the  text  to  he  cor- 
rupted, and  go  to  mend  it  by  such  an  eirieiidatlon  as 
is  a  plain  contradiction  to  the  sense,  and  that  so  un- 
clerklike,  vii..,  by  putting  in  two  words,  and  leaving 
out  one," — Bp.  Taylor:  Liberty  of  Propliesying,  §  6. 

t iin'-cle-ship,  s.  [Eng.  uncle;  -ship.]  The 
state  or  condition  of  an  uncle  ;  the  relation  of 
an  uncle. 

"  Unc7eit7)ip  there  in  family  circles  follows  the  ciu- 
toin  of  BrilUny. -'—AtheTUEum,  Feb.  16,  1884,  p.  213. 


*iin-clew'  (ew  as  6),  v.t.  [Pref.  un-  (2),  and 
Eng.  clew.]  To  imwind,  to  unravel;  hence, 
to  leave  bare,  to  ruin. 

"  If  I  should  pay  you  for  't  as  'tis  extolled, 
It  would  uncleto  ine  quite." 

Sliakcsp.  :  Timon  ttf  Athena,  1.  1. 

*un- clinch',  v.t.  [Pref.  u?ir  (2),  and  Eng. 
clinch.]    To  unclench  (q.v.). 

*  un-clihg',  v.i.  [Pref.  vn-  (2),  and  Eng.  cling.] 
To  cease  from  clinging,  adhering,  entwining, 
embracing,  or  the  like. 

"Which  perhaps  will  never  vnclinff,  without  the 
strong  abstersive  of  some  heroic  magistrate."— J/i^ 
(on ;  Tutrachordon. 

un-clipped',  *un-cliped,  a.  [Pref.  un- 
(1),  and  En^.  clipped.]  Not  clipped  ;  not  cut ; 
not  diminished  by  clipping. 

"Cliped  and  uncliped  money  will  always  buy  an 
equal  quantity  of  anything  else."— iocAe;  Considvra- 
tiona  on  Money. 

iin-cloak',  v.t.  &  i.  [Pref.  un-  (2),  and  Eng. 
cloak,  v.] 

A,  Trans. :  To  deprive  of  a  cloak. 

B,  Intrans. :  To  take  off  one's  cloak. 

*  un-cloath,  v.t.    [Unclothe.] 

un-clog',  v.t.  [Pref.  «n-  (2),  and  Eng.  clog.] 
To  remove  a  clog  from  ;  to  free  from  a  clog  or 
that  which  clogs,  encumbers,  or  obstructs  ; 
to  disencumber,  to  free. 

"  It  would  unclog  my  heart 
Of  what  lies  heavy  to  t." 

Shakesp.  :  Coriolanua,  iv.  2. 

*  un-cl6is'-ter,  v.t.  [Pref.  un-  (2),  and  Eng. 
cloister.  ]  To  remove  or  release  from  a  cloister 
or  from  confinement ;  to  set  at  liberty. 

"  Why  did  not  I,  uncloister'd  from  the  womb. 
Take  my  next  lodging  in  a  tomb  ?  "  Jf orris. 

un-clo^e',  V.t.  &  i.  [Pref.  un-  (2),  and  Eng. 
close,  v.] 

A,  Transitive : 

1.  To  open. 

"  His  cautious  dame,  In  bower  alone. 
Dreaded  her  castle  to  uncloSH." 

Hcott :  Marmion,  111.  1 

2.  To  disclose ;  to  lay  open ;  to  reveal. 

B.  Intrans. :  To  open. 

"  With  quicker  spread  each  heart  uncloseg," 

Moore :  Light  of  the  JIarem. 

*  iin-cldse',  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  ctose,  a.] 
Unreserved,  babbling,  chattering. 

"  Knowen  designs  are  dangerous  to  act. 
And  the  unclose  cliief  did  never  noble  fact." 

Sylvester :  The  Captuines,  1,075. 

un-Clo^ed',  a.   [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  closed.] 

1.  Not  closed  or  shut ;  open. 

"  Fall'n  Hassau  lies,  his  unclosed  eye 
Yet  toweling  oil  his  enemy." 

B.t/ron :  The  Giaour. 

2.  Not  shut  in  or  separated  by  enclosures  ; 
unenclosed. 

"  A  great  vyllageon  theseesydeoncZosed."— iJsrnwa; 
Froissart ;  Croiiycle,  vol.  i„  ch.  ccccxxx, 

*  3.  Not  finished,  not  concluded. 

un-cl6the',  *un-cloatli,  v.t.    [Pref.  un-  (2), 

and  Eng.  clothe.] 

1.  Lit.  :  To  remove  the  clothes  from  ;  to 
divest  of  clothes;  to  make  naked;  to  strip 
of  the  clothes. 

"Thaune  kuyghtis  of  the  Justise  .  .  .  unclothiden 
him  and  dideu  about  him  a  reed  mantel "—  iVydi^e  : 
Matthew  xxvji. 

*  2.  Fig. :  To  divest,  to  free. 

"To  uncloath  themselves  of  the  covers  of  reason,  or 
modesty,"— B/>.  2'aylor  :  aermona,  vol.  L,  ser.  23. 

un  -  clothed',  u..  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
clothed.] 

1.  Not  clothed ;  not  having  clothes  on. 
"The  women  labour  in  the  flelds.  and  are  quite  un- 

clothed."— Darwin:  Descent  of  Man  (ed,  2nd),  ch.  xlx. 

2.  Stripped  of  clothing. 

"  Unclothed  to  the  shoulder  it  waves  them  on  ; 
ThLLB  111  the  fight  is  he  ever  known." 

Byron  :  Siege  of  Corinth,  xxvi. 

*  iin-clo^d',  v.t.  [Pref.  tm-  (2),  and  Eng. 
cloud.]  To  clear  away  the  clouds  from;  to 
free  from  obscurity,  gloom,  dulness,  sadness, 
or  the  like. 

"  Whose  breath  can  still  the  winds, 
Uncloud  the  suu."     Beaum.  &  Flet. :  Philaster,  Iv. 

iin-cliJud'-ed,   a.     [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
clouded.]      Not    clouded  ;    nnt    obscui-ed    by 
clouds  ;  free  from  gloom  ;  clear,  bright. 
"  Th'  unclouded  skies  of  Peristau." 

Moore :  Paradise  &  the  Peri, 

iin-cl^d'-ed-ness,  s.  [Eng.  unclouded; 
-ness.] 


1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  unclouded 
in  a  material  sense  ;  brightness,  clearness. 

"The  greatest  uncloud6dne»$  of  the  eye." — Boj/le: 
Works,  i.  264. 

2.  The  state  of  being  unclouded  in  a  mental 
or  moral  sense. 

*  un-cl6iid'-3r,  «.  [Pref.  un-{\),  and  Eng. 
cloudy,]  Not  cloudy ;  free  from  clouds  ;  un- 
clouded. 

"  And  twinkliDj;  orbs  bestrow  th'  unclaudy  skies." 
Qay  :  /iural  S/jorts,  I, 

*  iin-clov'-en,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
cloven.]    Not  cloven,  not  cleft. 

"  My  skull's  uncloven  yet,  let  me  but  kilL" 

Beaum.  A  Flet.  :  The  Chances,  ii.  1. 

*  lin-club'-ba-ble,  *  un-cliib'-a-ble,   a. 

[Pref.  un-  (l),'and  Eng.  clubbable.]    Not  club- 
bable, not  sociable. 

"  sir  John  was  a  most  unclvbable  man." — John- 
son,  in  Mad.  D'Arblay:  Diary,  i.  4L 

*  UU-Clue',  V.t.  [Pref.  un-  (2),  and  Eng.  clue.\ 
To  unravel,  to  unwind. 

"  These  feelings  wide,  let  sense  and  truth  undue." 
Byron:  On  the  Death  of  Mr.  Fox. 

*  'Un-clut9h',  v.t.  [Pref.  un-  (2),  and  Eng. 
clutch,    V.  ]      To    force    open,    as    something 

clutched  or  clenched  tightly. 

"  The  terrors  of  the  Lord  could  not  melt  hla  bowels* 
unclutch  his  griping  band."— iteca^  of  Piety, 

un'-c6,  a.,  adv.,  5i  s.  [A  contract,  of  uncouth 
(q.v.).    (Scotch,)] 

A.  As  adj. :  Strange,  immense,  great,  much, 
uncommon. 

"They  had  carried  him  in  his  easy  chair  up  to  the 

freen  before  the  auld  Cftstle,  to  be  out  of  tha  way  of 
hia  unco  spectacle." — Scolt :  Guy  Mannnriny,  ch.  xiiL 

B.  As  adv. :  Very,  remarkably  :  as,  uricoglad. 

C.  As  substantive : 

1.  Something  new,  strange,  extraordinary, 
or  prodigious. 

"  Each  tells  the  unco  that  he  sees  or  hears." 

Burns :  Cotter's  Saturday  Night. 

2.  A  strange  person  ;  a  stranger. 

*  iin-cda9ll',  v.t.  [Pref.  un-  (2),  and  Eng. 
coach.]  To  detach  or  loose  from  a  coach  or 
other  vehicle. 

"  These  (here  arriv'd)  the  mules  uncoaclit." 

Chapman :  Homer ;  Odyssey  vi. 

*  iin-cd-act'-ed,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
coacted.]  Not  driven  together ;  compelled, 
strained,  or  forced. 

"  All  horaogeiieall,  simple,  single,  pure,  previous, 
unknotted,  uncoacted."~Mor« :  Song  of  tlie  Soul.  (To 
the  Header.) 

un-cock',  V.t.  [Pref.  un-  (2),  and  Eng.  cock,  v.] 

1.  To  let  down  the  cock  of,  as  of  a  fowling- 
piece. 

2.  To  open  or  spread  out  from  a  cock  or 
heap,  as  hay. 

un-cof -fined,  a.     [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 

coffined.]     Not  provided  with  a  coffin;   not 
laid  in  a  coffin. 

"  Seeined  all  on  Rre  that  chapel  proud. 
Where  Rusliu's  chiefs  uncofjlned  lie, 

Scott:  Lay  of  the  Lust  Minstrel,  vi.  24b 

*  iin-cog'-it-a-ble,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (l),  and 
Eng.  cogitable.]  Not  capable  of  being  cogi- 
tated or  thought  of. 

"By  meanes  vncogitabls  to  man.'— .Sfr  t.  Mor*: 
Wor/ces,  p.  3a8. 

*  un-cSif,  V.t.  [Pref.  un-  (2),  and  Eng.  coi/.] 
To  take  or  pull  the  coif  or  cap  otr. 

"Yonder  are  two  apple-women  scolding,  and  Jnst 
ready  to  uncoif  one  another." — Avbuthnot  &  Pope. 

un-c6ifed',  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  coifed.] 
Not  wearing  a  coif ;  divested  of  a  coir. 

"  Uncoif 'd  counsel,  learned  in  the  world  !" 

Young  :  Mg/U  Tlioughts,  vili. 

un-c5ir,  *  un-coyl,  v.t.  or  i.  [Pref.  1471.-  (1), 
and  Eng.  coll.]  To  unwind  that  which  is 
coiled,  as  a  rope  or  chain. 

"  The  spiral  air-vessels  {like  threads  of  cobweb)  a 
little  uncoyled."—Der}tam  :  Physico-Theology,  bk.  x. 

un  -  Coined',  ji.      [Pref.    utin   (l),  and    Eng. 

coined.] 
1.  Lit.  :  Not  coined. 

"It  is  impossible  that  the  value  of  coiu'd  silver 
should  be  liibs  than  the  value  or  price  of  uncoin'd," — 
Locke :  Further  Considerations  on  Money. 

*  2.  Fig. :  Not  having  the  current  stamp 
on  it ;  or,  not  coantert'eit,  genuine. 

"Dear  Kate,  take  a  fellow  of  plain  and  u/ncoined 

constancy. "—Shakesp. :  Benry  K,  v.  2. 

iin-col-lect'-ed,  u,.    [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 

collected.] 


boil,  bo^;  poiit,  36^!;  cat,  9ell,  chorus,  9hin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a^;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist,    -ing. 
-Clan,  -tian  =  sban.    -tion,  -sion  =  shiin ;  -tion,  -gion  =  zhiin.    -clous,  -tlous,  -sious  =  shus,    -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  b^l,  df  I. 


<9ie 


uncoUectedness— uncompensated 


1.  Not  collected  together;  not  brought  to 
ODe  place. 

"  Light,  uncollected,  throtigh  the  Chaoa  lu^'d 
Ita  iufnoit  way."  Thornton:  Autumn. 

2.  Not  collected,  not  received :  as,  uncol- 
lected texes. 

3.  Not  having  one's  thoughts  collected  ; 
not  recovered  from  confusion  or  bewilder- 
ment. 

"  Lest  those  often  idle  fits 


*  tin-col-lect'-ed-ness»  s.  [Pref.  un-  (1), 
anil  Eng.  coUeeteilness.]  The  state  of  being 
uncollected  or  confused, 

*  un-c6l-lect'-i-ble,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (l),  and 
Eng.  collectible.]  Unable  to  be  collected  ;  that 
cannot  be  collected. 

iln-cdl'-ored,  o.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
colored.] 

1.  Not  colored,  as  a  painting ;  simply 
drawn,  without  color  being  superadded; 
not  stiiiiied  or  dyed. 

"Through  pure  uncoloured  glftaa,  you  receive  the 
clear  light."— i,(?iffWo«  ;  Coyament.  on  1  Peter  i  22. 

2.  Not  colored,  as  a  narrative;  told  with 
the  simplicity  of  truth  and  with  no  effort  to 
heigliten  the  effect  by  exaggeration;  unvar- 
nislied. 

*  3.  Unclouded,  clear. 

"  To  deck  with  cloutls  the  7tvcoIouT'd  alty. 
Or  wet  the  thirsty  earth  with  falling  showere." 
Milton :  f,  L.,  v.  189. 

•iill-COlt',  v.t.    [Pref.  un-  (2),  and  Eng.  colt.] 
To  depiive  of  a  horse.    (Special  coinage.) 
"Tliou    liest.  thou  art  not   col  ted,  thou  art  un- 
colted."—Shakerp.  :  1  Benry  IV.,  ii.  2. 

tin-combed'  (b  silent),  a.  [Pref.  vti-  (1),  and 
Eug.  combed.]    Not  combed  ;  nnkenipt. 

"  Whose  luckes  vnco/mbed  cvuell  adders  be." 

Spenser  :  Virgil ;  Gnat. 

*  un-com-bine',  v.t.  &  i.  [Pref.  un-  (2),  and 
Eng.  combine.] 

A.  Trans. :  To  sever  or  destroy  the  com- 
bitiatinn,  union,  or  .iunt^tion ;  to  separate;  tO' 
disconnect ;  to  break  up. 

'■  When  out-breakiiig  vengeance  uncfrmhines 
The  ill  joiuted  plots."      Daniel:  Civil  Wars.  bk.  iiL 

B.  Intmiis. :  To  become  separated,  dis- 
united, or  disconnected, 

"Tlie  rude  coiijunctiire  of  uncombining  cables  in 
the  violence  of  a  northern  tempest." — Up.  Taylor: 
Sermons,  vol.  li.,  ser.  3. 

tin-corn e-at'-a-ble,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (l) ;  Eng. 
come;  at;  -able.]  That  cannot  be  come  at; 
not  obtainable.    (Colloq.) 

"  He  tiaa  a  perfect  nit  in  being  unintelligible  tu  dla- 
course,  nud  unaomeutalile  iu  business." — Tatler,  12. 

un-c6me'-li-ness,   *  un-com-li-ness,  s. 

[Eu^.  uncomely ;  -Tiess.] 

1.  Tiie  qu.ility  or  state  of  being  uncomely  ; 
absence  of  comeliness  ;  want  of  beant-y. 

"  She  will  much  better  becoin.-  the  seat  in  the  native 
and  iinallected  iincomeUmms  of  her  peraou."— iSteeifl  .■ 
Spectator,  No.  52, 

*2.  Indecency. 

"  He  priiiaed  women's  modesty,  and  pave  orderly 
well-lieli.Lved  lepruof  to  all  uncomelinets. ' — Shakesp.  : 
Mei-ry  Wives,  ii.  1. 

3.  Something  unseemly,  unbecoming,  or  in- 
decent. 

"  Christians  indeed  are  not  so  watchful  and  accurate 
in  all  their  wiiys  as  becumes  t)ieuj ;  but  atiiiu  their 
holy  piofea^ioii  either  «ith  pride  or  coveteonsuesa,  or 
contt^nlioiis,  <jr  some  other  such  lilce  uncomeliness.' — 
LeiglUon  :  Com.  on  1  Peter  iL  12. 

un'-come-ly,  *un-com-ly,  i*.  [Pref.  un- 
(1),  and  Eng.  comply.] 

1.  Not  comely ;  wanting  in  grace,  beauty, 
or  elegance. 

"  A  man  couJd  wish  to  have  nothing  disagreeable  or 
uncomely  in  bis  appruaches."— flu<^eH .-  Spectator, 
No.  67. 

2.  Unseemly,  unbecoming,  unsuitable,  in- 
decent. 

'■  With  an  uncomely  silence  fails  my  tongue." 

Benjonson:  Iloracn,  bk.  Iv. 

tin-com'-for-tar-ble,  a.  [Pref  un-  (1),  and 
Eng.  comfortable.] 

1.  Not  cnnjfortable  ;  affording  no  comfort; 
gloomy,  dismal. 

"  We  had  the  uncom/or^ble  prospect  of  ending  our 
days  on  some  desolate  coaaL" — Anson:  Voyages,  bk.  i., 
ch.  X. 

2.  Causing  bndily  discomfort  or  uneasiness: 
as,  an  uncomfortable  seat  or  position. 

3.  Receiving  or  experiencing  no  comfort; 
disagreeably  situated  ;  ill  at  ease :  as,  He  felt 
very  uncomfortable  there. 


un-com'-for-ta-ble-nesSp  s.  [Eng.  un- 
comfortabte;  -ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of 
being  uncomfortitble,  miseiable,  or  disagree- 
able; uneasiness,  discomfnrt. 

"The  unconi/ortaMeneu  of  unbelief,  and  the  terrors 
of  conscience  after  a  wicked  life,  will  drive  most  of 
them  to  a  worse."— Secter:  Sermont,  vol.  iii.,  ser,  34. 

un-c6m'-fdr-ta-bly,  adv.  [Eng.  uncoTnJwt- 
aJti{J.e);  -ly.]  In' an  uncomfortable  manner  or 
degree  ;  so  as  to  cause  discomfort. 

"  Upon  the  flour  uncomfortubly  lying." 

jyrayton:  Legend  oif  Matilda. 

un-com'-fort-ed,  a.  [Pref.  un.-  (l),  and  Eng. 
comforted.]  Not  comforted,  cousoled  or  tran- 
quillized ;  disconsolate. 

"Awake  yoiu-  love  to  my  uncom/oitfld  mother." 
Ueaum.  it  Fle(, :  Laws- of  Candy,  iil. 

tin-com-mand'-ed,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (l),  and 
Eng.  commanded.]  Not  commanded,  ordered, 
enjoined,  or  required  by  precept,  order,  or 
law. 

"They  were  uncom,mnnded  instances  of  virtue."— 
Atterbary  :  Sei-mowi,  vol.  i.,  ser.  10. 

un-com-mend'-a-ble,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and 
Eng.  commendable.]  Not  to  be  commended; 
not  worthy  of  commendation  ;  illaudable. 


tin-com-mend'-ed,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and 
Eng.  tommeiided.]  Not  commended,  praised, 
or  approved. 

"  Thou  must  have  uncommended  dy'd." 

Waller  :  A  Song. 

*  un-c6m-men'-su-rate,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (i), 
and  Eng.  commensurate.]  Not  commensurate 
witli  something  else  ;  notof  the  same  measure 
or  dimensions  ;  not  adequate,  not  equal, 

"I  observed  before   that  our  senses  are  short,  Im- 

fierfect,  and  uncojnmensurate  to  the  vastuesd  and  pro- 
iiudity  of  things,  and  therefore  cannot  receive  the 
Just  images  of  tliem." — OlaitviU  :  Essay  1. 

un-cdm-mer'-cial  (ci  as  sh),  a.  [Pref.  un- 
(1),  and  Eng.  comu'LerciaL] 

1,  Not  commercial ;  not  carrying  on  com- 
merce ;  not  ti'avelling  to  solicit  orders  for 
goods  :  as,  an  uncommercial  traveller. 

*2.  Not  according  to  or  consistent  with  the 
principles  or  rules  of  commerce. 

"  You  did  not  think  it  uttcam.mercial  to  tax  the 
whole  mass  of  your  manufactures,  and,  let  me  add, 
your  agriculture  too." — Burhe :  American  Taxation. 

un-c6m-miss'-ioned  (ss  as  sh),  a.  [Pref. 
uii-  (1),  and  Bug.  commissioned.]  Not  (!(nii- 
missloued  ;  not  possessed  of  a  commissinn  ; 
not  entrusted  with  a  commission  ;  unau- 
thorized. 

"  We  should  never  hastily  run  after  uncomm^ioned 
guides." — Seeker:  Sermont,  vol.  i.,  ser.  1. 

un-com-mit'-ted,   «.      [Pref.  un-  (1),  and 

Eng.  commuted.] 

1.  Not  committed ;  not  done. 

"  Havoc  loathes  eo  much  the  waate  of  time, 
She  scarce  had  left  an  uncomiuUted  crime." 

Byron :  Corsair,  IL  11. 

2.  Not  leferred  to  a  committee. 

3.  Not  bound  or  pledged  by  anything  said 
or  done  :  as,  He  is  uncomrfiiit&i  to  any  course 
of  action. 

*  un-c6ra-mixed',  a.  [Pref.  un-  (l),  and 
Eng.  commixed  ]  Not  commixed  or  mingled  ; 
unmixed.    (ChapTnan:  Iliad  x.  369.) 

un-com'-mon,  a.  &  adv.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and 
Eng.  commnn.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Not  common,  not  usual ;  rare, 
unusual,  infrequent;  hence,  out  of  the  com- 
mon ;  remarkable,  exti-aordiiiary,  strange. 

"  Betweue  us  is  no  unlikeuesa,  or  any  thing  uncom' 
mon  as  touching  our  higher  and  our  divine  nature."— 
Udal:  John  xiv. 

B.  As  adv.  :  Uncommonly,  exceedingly, 
very  :  as,  uncommon  cheap.    (Vulgar.) 

un-com'-mon-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  uncommon ;  -ly.] 

1.  Nut  commonly;  rarely,  infrequently; 
not  usually. 

2.  To  or  in  an  uncommon  degree. 

"They  were  reported  to  be  gentlemen  sent  abroad 
to  miike  ohBerialiuna  and  diaci^veries,  and  were  un- 
cnmmonly  qualltied  for  that  purpose."— C'oo*  .■  First 
Voyage,  bk.  1.,  ch.  11. 

un-c6m'-m6n-ness,  s.  [Eng.  uncommon; 
-Tiess.J  The  quality  or  state  of  being  uncom- 
mon ;  rareness  of  ciccurrence  ;  infrequency. 

"  The  uncowimonneMof  such  con ver3ation,"—Secfter  ; 
Sermons,  vol.  v.,  ser.  9. 

*  un-c6m-mu'-ni-ca-ble,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1), 
and  Eng.  communicable.] 


1.  Not  communicable  ;  incapable  of  being 
communicated,  traust'erred,  or  imparted. 

"The  peculiar  uneom'uun»cuAf0  rights  ot  Buglaud,^ 
— Burke  :  Speech  at  Bristol. 

2.  Not  communicative  ;  reserved,  taciturn. 

tin-com-mu'-m-cat-ed,  u.    [Pref.  un-  (1), 

and  Eng.  communicated.] 

1.  Not  communicated  ;  not  disclosed  or 
made  Icuown  to  otliers. 

2.  Not  imparted,  bestowed,  or  shared. 

"  Supreme  power,  whether  communicated  or  unootn- 
municuted,  is  supreme  power,"— IVaterland :  tVorks, 
vol.  ii.,  ser.  6. 

*un-c6m-mu'-ni-cat-ing,  a.  [Pief.  un- 
(1),  and  Eng.  comm^inicatiiig.]  Not  communi- 
cating ;  uncommunicative. 

"  There  are  exterminating  angels  that  fly  wrapt  up 
in  the  curtains  of  immateriality  and  an  uncommuni- 
cating  nature."— fljt).  Taylor:  Sermons,  vol.  iii.,  ser.  8. 

*un-c6m-niu'-m-cat-ive,  a.  [Pref.  un- 
(1),  and  Eng.  communicative.] 

1,  Not  communicative  ;  reserved,  taciturn. 

"It  is  a  striking  ctiaracberistic  of  deep  aorrifw  that 
it  is  of  a  tacit  and  uncommunicatiee  nature."— Cojzart  ' 
On  the  Famofts,  pt.  i.,  cli.  il. 

2.  Not  liberal ;  parsimonious,  stingy.  (Prob, 
with  reference  to  the  meaning  of  communi- 
cate (=give)  in  the  New  Testament.)  (Cf. 
Heb.  xiii.  16.) 

"  A.  little  too  uncommunicative  for  their  great  cir- 
cumstances,"—/JicA«rfitoon.'  Clarissa,  li.  90. 

*  un-c6m-mu'~ni-ca-tive-ness,  s.    [Eng. 

uncommunicative ;  -ness.}  The  quality  or  state 
of  being  uncommunicative ;  reserve,  taci- 
turnity. 


* un-com-pact',  a.  [Pref.  un-(i),  and  Eng. 
compact,  a.]  Not  compact;  not  of  close  tex- 
ture ;  incom[)act. 

"Such  a  furrowed,  uncotnpact  surface." — Addison: 
On  Italy ;  Vesuvius. 

*un-c6m-^pact'-ed,  a.  [Pref.  un-(i\  and 
Eng.  compacted.]  Not  compacted ;  uut  lirm 
or  settled. 

"Seems   to  unfold  an  uncompacted   m\nd,"-~FeU 
tham.:  llesolvea,  pC,  ii,,  res.  23. 

*  tin-com'-pa-nied,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (i),  and 
Eng.  companied.]  Not  attended  by  a  com- 
panion ;  unaccompanied. 

"That  brave  Ulysses  thence 
Depart,  uncompanied  by  Uod  or  man," 

Cawper:  Honier;  Odyssey  v, 

*  iin-odm-pan'-idn  -a-ble  (i  a  s  y),  a.  [  Pi  ef . 

un-  (1),  and  Eng.  companiovMbk.]  Not  com- 
panionable ;  not  sociable. 

"  A  Mrs.  K.,  who  is  very  uneom.panionahle  indeed." 
— Mad.  D'Arblay:  Diary,  i.  415. 

*un-cdm-pan'-i6ned  (i  as  y),  a.  [Pref. 
un-  (1),  and  Eng.  companioned^  Having  no 
fellow ;  unique,  peerless. 

*'  She  is  the  minor  of  her  beauteous  sex, 
Unparalleled  and  uncom.panioned." 

Machin  :  Dumb  Knight,  i. 

*tin-cdm'-passed,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (l),  and 
Eng.  compassed.]    Unlimited,  unbounded. 

"  Can  clouds  eucompasse  Thy  uncom,pass'd  greatness  ?" 
Davtes  '  JIuses  Sacrijice,  p.  13. 

*tin-c6m-pass'- ion-ate  (ss  as  sh),  a. 

[Pref.  ^m-  (1),  and  Eng.  compassionate.]  Not 
compassionate ;  deficient  iu  pity  or  compas- 
sion. 

"  In  uncompassionate  anger  do  nob  so." 

Milton  :  iiuinsun  Agoniatcs,  818, 

*tin-cdm-pass'-i6ned  (ss  as  sh),  a.  [Pref. 
un-  (1),  and  Eng.  compassioned.]  Not  com- 
passionated ;  unpitied  ;  unsyinpathised  with. 

*  un-c6m-pat'-i-bly,  adv.  [Pref.  un-  (1), 
and  Eng.  compatibly.]  Not  in  a  compatible 
manner ;  incompatibly. 

un-cdnx-pel'-la-ble,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (l),  and 
Eng.  compellable.]  Not  compellable ;  that 
cannot  be  bound,  driven,  or  compelled ;  not 
admitting  of  compulsion. 


un-com-pelled',  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
compelled.]  Not  compelled;  free  from  or  with- 
out compulsion  ;  not  done  under  comiiulsion. 

"  Where  love  gives  law,  beauty  the  sceptro  sways. 
And,  icncompelled,  the  hapiiy  world  oljeya." 

WalUr:  Triple  Combat. 

un-com'-pen-sat-ed,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and 
Eng.  compensated.]    Not  compensated. 

"  To  join  together  the  restraints  of  an  universal,  in- 
ternal, and  external  taxation  is  an  unnatural  unlni) 
of  perfect,  uncompeTisuted  slavery."  —  Burke  :  On 
American  Taxation. 


I&te,  fat,  tare,  amidst,  what,  ^11,  father :  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there ;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;  go,  pot^ 
or.  wore,  woU;  work,  who,  son ;  mute,  cub,  ciire,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full ;  try,  Syrian,    ee,  ca  =  e ;  ey  =  a ;  qu  =  Lw. 
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iin-com-pet'-i-tive,  a.  (Pref.  un-  (1),  and 
Eng.  competitive.]  Not  competitive ;  not 
competing  with  others. 

"Thecoiiiinerciftisquftre  .  .  .  conaiated  of  uncompe- 
titive  sliops.  such  as  were  iieedful^f  the  luitive  witrea," 
—/iuskin,  iu  St.  James's  Gazette,  Feb.  9,  188C. 

un-com-plain'-ing,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and 
Eiig.  compluiniiig.]  Not  complaining ;  not 
mui'iiiuring. 

"  The  weak,  haplesa,  uncomplaining  wretch." 

Tlumisoa ;  Spi-ing,  392. 

Un-c6m-plain'-ihg-l3^,  adv.  [Eng,  uncom- 
plaining ;  -ly.]  In  iin  uncomplaining  manner ; 
witlioiit  complaint  or  murmuring. 

•  un-com-plain'-ing-ness,  s.  [Eng.  uncowi- 
l  rlaiiLing;  -ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of 
;;    IrLJng  uncomplaining. 

':j  an-c6m-plai^'-ant,  a.     [Pref.  un-  (l),  and 

•  Ii^iig.  complaisant.]  Not  complaisant;  not 
civil-;  not  courteous. 

"  It  is  hard  to  siwak  of  these  false  fair  oiiea  without 
Baying   soiiiethlug    uncomplaisant."— Addison :    Sptc- 

talor.  No.  11. 

*uzi-c6xu-plaii^'~ant-l^,  adv.  [Eng.  un- 
coiiiiilaisant ;  4y.]  In  an  uncomplaisant 
manner;  uncivilly,  discourteously. 

"As  OUT  male  isi\r  givei-a  have  Bomewhat  tincotn- 
phii&antljj  cxpi-eaaed  it."—BlacIatQn9 :  Comment.,  bk. 
lii.,cl).  l-t. 

•  un-com-plete',  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
complete,  a.J    Not  complete  ;  incomplete. 

■'  The  uncomplete  and  unfinished  parts  of  the  same 
actiou  and  fable."— /*ope ;   View  of  the  Epic  Poem,  5  i. 

un-Gom-plet'-ed,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (l),  and 
Eiig.  completed.]  Not  completed ;  not  tiuished ; 
miUuished. 

"  The  work  that  was  left  uncom.pleted." 

Longfellow :  Miles  Standiah,  ix. 

•  un-com-pli'-ant,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and 
Eng,  compliant.]  Not  compliant ;  not  yield- 
ing or  i)liant ;  inflexible.  {Gauden:  Tears  of 
the  Church,  p.  303.) 

iin-com-pli-men'-ta-ry,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1), 
ami  Kxv^^.  complimentary.]  Notcouipliinentai-y  ; 
rude ;  discourteous  :  as,  uncomplimentary 
language. 

t  un-com-ply'-mg,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and 
Eng.  complying.]  .Not  com|ilying  ;  not  yield- 
iii:^%  conceding,  or  assenting. 

"  Tlie  uncomplying  Jews  wi-re  not  satisfied  with  re- 
jecting Christiauity."— jl(ier()«r^.-  Hemions,  vol,  i., 
ber.  a. 

•  un-com-pose'-a-ble,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1), 
and  Eng.  composeable.]  Incapable  of  being 
ci-'inposeti ;  not  to  be  allayed  or  arranged. 

"  A  difTereiice  at  length  flamed  ao  high  as  to  be  un- 
compoxeablc'—Norih:  Exumen,  y,  63. 

iin-coxn -pound '-ed»  u..  [Pryf.  un-  (1),  and 
Eng.  compouiLded.] 

1.  Not  com|iounded  ;  not  mixed  ;  simple. 

"  Aud  uncompoundcd  is  their  essence  pure." 

J/iltoit :  P.  L.,  i.  425. 

2.  Simple;  not  intricate. 

"The  substance  of  tlie  fiiith  was  comprised  iu  that 
uncompounded  style,"— //^trt^mo7^rf ;  Fuiidainentals. 

•  un-com-po^nd'-ed-ly',  adv.  [Eng.  un- 
compounded ;  -ly.]  In  an  uncompounded 
manner. 

••  He  13  all  these  abstractedly,  uncompou-nded^y, 
really.  Infinitely."— fip.  Hall:  Remedy  of  Prophune- 
ness,  bk.  i.,  §  X 

un-com-poiind'-ed-ness,  s.  [Eng.  un- 
compounded; -ness.]  Tlie  quality  or  state  of 
heing  uiicoiupuunded. 


"  iin-coin-pre-hend',  vX  [Pref.  un-  (2), 
and  Eng.  comprehend,^  To  fail  in  compre- 
hending. 

"  Or  this  nice  wit,  nr  that  distemperance, 
Neglect,  distaste,  uncomprehi'iid,  dindain." 

Daniel :  AliLgophilug, 

uir-com-pre-hen-si-ble,  a.  [Pref,  un-  (1), 
and  Eng.  comprehotsihle.]  Not  comprehen- 
sible; inconiiireliensible. 

"  It  is  vntoiicheable,  and  vncomprehensible  vnto  our 
BGiisea/'—Jotcell .   Defence  of  tlie  Apologie,  p.  239, 

•  iin-cdm-pre-hen'-sive,  a.  [Pref,  ujt-  (i), 
and  Eng,  comprehensive.] 

1.  Not  comprehensive;  not  including  much. 

2.  Unable  to  comprehend  ;  incompreheu- 
sive. 

"  Some  narrow-spirited,  unamiprehensive  zealots, 
who  kuow  not  the  world."- jSoufft  ■  tiermons,  vol.  it, 
Ber,  1, 


3.  That  cannot  be  contained  within  limits; 
incomprehensible  (q,v.). 
I  "  Finds  bottom  in  the  tmromprehenslw  deeps." 

Shakesp.  :  TroUas  Ss  Cressida,  Ul.  8. 

im-cdin-pressed',  a.  [Pref.  un-  (I),  and 
Eng.  compressed.]  Not  compressed  ;  free  from 
compression. 

"Judgnig  from  the  uncompressed  fraguieiita."— 
Darwm  :  Voyage  Round  the  World,  ch,  iii. 

*  tiu-c6m-pri§ed',  a.  [Pref.  un-  (l),  and 
Eng.  comprised.]  Uncomprehended  ;  or,  per- 
haps, unbounded, 

"  Whose  uncomprised  wisdom  did  foresee. 
That  you  iu  marriage  should  be  liiik'd  to  me." 
Drayton  :  Owen  Tudor  to  Queen  Catherine. 

fin-cSm'-pro-mi^-ihs*  «•  [Pref.  un-  (1), 
and  Eng.  compromising.]  Not  compromising ; 
not  given  to  making  compromises,  but  rigid 
in  carrying  out  one's  opinions  and  projects  ; 
not  ready  to  agree  to  terms  ;  inflexible. 

"  The  uncompromiaing  patrician  spirit  charjicter- 
istic  of  the  Claudian  family,"— LewM,-  Cred.  Early 
Roman  ffitt.  (ed.  1855),  U.  58. 

un-c6n-9ear-a-ble,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (i),  and 
Eng.  conceaUible.]    Nut  able  to  be  concealed. 

•'  with  slow  mutation  uneoncealable." 

Wordtworih:  Excursion,  bk.  tI. 

&n-c6n-9ealed',  a.  [Pref.  un-  (l),  and  Eng. 
concealed,]    Not  concealed  ;  openly  shown. 

"  She  BiilTered  the  tears  to  stream  down  her  cheeks 
unconcealed," — .Vacaulay  :  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  vi. 

un-c6n-9eiv'-a-ble.  a.  [Pref,  un-  (1),  and 
Eng.  conceivable.]  Not  conceivable  ;  not  able 
to  be  conceived,  imagined,  or  understood  ;  in- 
conceivable. 

"  Unconceivable  is  the  concurrent  lustre  aud  glory 
of  many  !"— flp.  Hall:  Tlie  Woman's  Vuil. 

un-c6n-$eiV-a-ble-nesSt  s.  [Eng.  uncon- 
ceivable ;  -ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being 
inconceivable ;  inconceivableness. 

"The  unconceivablenpxa s\.ml  utter  incouiprehensible- 
nesa  of  the  deity." — More :  Jmmorlality  of  the  Soul, 


*  un-Con-ceiv'-a-'blS^,    adv.      [Eng,   uncon- 

ceivab{te) ;  -In.]    Inconceivably. 

"Of  uncnnceioably  BinnW  bodies  or  atoms."— iocie  ; 
/Natural  Philosophy,  ch.  xii. 

un-con-geived',  a.     [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
conceived.]    Not  conceived. 

"  Vast  as  my  theme,  yet  unconceii^d,  and  bring^s 
Untoward  words,  scarce  loosened  yet  from  tilings." 
Creech:  Lucretiut. 

un-c6ii-9eiv'-mg,    a.     [Pref.  un-  (1),  and 
Eng.  conceivimj.]    Not  conceiving. 


un-cdn-9ern',  s.  [Pref,  un  (l),  and  Eng.  con- 
cern.] Ah.scnce  of  concern,  anxiety,  or  solici- 
tude ;  carelessness  ;  freedom  from  concern  or 
anxiety. 

"  A  listless  union certj." 

Tlwmson :  Spring,  301. 

un-c6n-9erned',  i*.    [Pref,  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 

concerned.] 

1.  Not  concerned,  not  anxious;  free  from 
concern  or  anxiety. 

"  Heedless  aud  unconcerned  remained, 
When  Heaven  the  miuderers  lu-m  restrained," 
Scott  ■  Rokebg,  iv.  27. 

2.  Having  or  taking  no  interest ;  not  in- 
terested, not  affected. 

"  As  unconcern'd  as  when  he  plants  a  tree." 

Wordsworth :  Excursion,  bk.  V. 

•3.  Sober. 

"  The  little  part  I  had  taken  in  their  gaiety  kept 
me  unconce}-ned."~'liichardson :  Clarissa,  viii.  309. 

un-c6n.-9ern'-Sd-ly',  adv.  [Eng.  uncon- 
cerned; -ly.]  In  an  unconcerned  manner; 
witliout  concern  or  anxiety. 

"  (/nconcemedly,  chearfully,  resignedly,  as  knowing 
that  we  are  secure  of  his  protectiou.  —Atterbury : 
Sermon.i,  vol.  iv..  ser.  10. 

un-con-9ern'-ed-ness,  s.  [Eng,  uncon- 
cerned; -ness.]  Tlie  quality  or  state  of  being 
unconcerned ;  freedom  from  concern,  anxiety, 
or  interest, 

'•  An  unconcernedness  (or  any  particular  religion."— 
Boyle:   Works,  li.  258. 

*UIl-c6ii-9ern'-Jhg,  a,  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and 
Eng.  concerning.]  Not  concerning,  not  in- 
teresting, nob  affecting ;  of  no  concern  or 
interest. 

"Lestsnch  an  unconcemin^  trifle  be  forgotten." — 
Bp.  Taylor:  Dissuasive  from  Popery,  pt.i.,  bk.  ii. 

*  iin-c6n-9em'-ment,  a.    [Pref.  un-  (1),  and 


Eng.    concernment.]       Absence    of    concenij 
anxiety,  or  solicitude  ;  unconeernednesa. 

"And  hiB  unconcernment  another  time  was  84 
Hottisli,  whan  he  past  uu." —OkinoiU  :  Esbay  2. 

*  un-c6n-clud'-ent,  a.  [Pref,  un-  (1),  and 
Eng,  conoludent']  Not  conclusive,  not  de- 
cisive ;  inconclusive. 

"  All  our  argumenta  touching  them  [eternity  aud 
InflnityJ  are  inevidant  and  unconcludent."—IIale : 
Orig.  qf  Mankind,  p  116. 

*  un-con-clud'-i-tole,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1) ;  Eng. 

concixule.,  and  suff.  -able.]    Iiideterniinable, 

"  To  cOD.|)reb  lad  aud  conclude  that  which  is  uncon- 
cludible."— Afore :  Song  of  tlie  Soul.    (Notes.) 

*  un-c6n-clud'-ing»  a.     [Pref.  un-  (1),  and 

Eng.  concluding.]     Not  decisive;   indecisive, 
inconclusive. 

"He  makes  his  undei-standing  only  the  warehouse 

of  other  uieu's  falsu  and  unconeluding  reasonings."— - 

Locke. 

*  un-c6n-clud'-iug-ness,  s.  [Eng.  uncon- 
eluding;  -ne^i,,]  The  quality  or  state  of  being 
inconclusive ;  inconcUisiveness. 

"  The  unroncludinun^ss  at  the  arguments  brought  to 
•ttest  ii."—B2i.  Taylor:  Liberty  of  Prophesying,  \  6. 

*  iin-con-clUS'-ive,  a.     [Pref.  un-  (1),   and 

^n^.  conclusive.]  Not  conclusive;  inconelusive. 

"And  to  argue  negatively  r>  fine,  is  very  uncc'tc/u- 
tive  in  such  nmttni-i.'  —OlanmU  '  Essay  G. 

*  iin-cdn-cdct'-ed,  a.     [Pref.  un-  (1),  and 

Eng.  concocted.] 
1.  Lit.:  Not  concocted  ;  not  digested. 

"We  swallow  cherry-stuiies,  but  void  them  uncon- 
eorted." — lirowtie:  Vulgar  Erroui-s,  bk.  iii.,  cb.  xii. 

2    Fig. :  Crude,  indigested. 

"Verj'  uiLeven,  unconcocted,  roving,  often  repeated 
and  medley  bt\iti."~Wood:  Athence  Oxon.,  vol   ii. 

*un-c6n-ciir'-rent,  a,  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and 
Eng.  concun-eni.]  Nut  concurrent ;  not  agree- 
ing.    {Daniel:  Hist.  Eng.,  p.  49.) 

iin-cdn-demned'  (mn  as  m),  u.    [Pref.  un- 

(I),  and  Eng.  condemned,] 

1.  Not  cnndemned,  as  a  criminal  ;  not 
judged  guilty. 

"This  would  have  killed  an  harnilease  and  an  u»- 
canUnmned  iieroonu,"— fi/ai .'  John  xviii. 

2,  Not  disapproved  of. 

"Did  leave  behind  unrepealed  and  umtondemned 
the  docfcriiiea  and  books  of  Pariueuides."— />  iloLland; 
Plutarch,  p.  919. 

*  un-c6n'-dit-ed,  a.    [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 

coiuUleil.]    Unseasoned. 

"  As  insipid  as  cnrk,  or  the  uncondited  mushroom." 
—Dp.  Tayior :  Senrioiis,  vol.  iii.,  ser.  6. 

uu-con-di'-tion-al,  a,  [Pief.  un-  (l),  and 
Eng.  conditional.]  '  Not  conditional  ;  not  de- 
pendent upon  oi-  limited  by  conditions  ;  abso- 
lute, unreserved. 

"  The  obligation  of  an  immediate  and  iincondiHonal 
payment."— ,b'in(i/» ;  Wealth  or'  Nations,  bk.  ii.,  ch.  ii. 

iin-c6n-di'-tion-al-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  uncon- 
conditional;  -ly.]  In  an  uncnnditinniil  man- 
ner ;  witliout  conditions  ;  absolutely,  unre- 
servedly. 

"To  wlnjin  those  prorniaea  are  unconditionally  con- 
signed."- //awii^tojid;  Sermons,  vol,  iv.,  aer.  6. 

*un-c6n-di'-tion-ate,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1), 
and  Eng.  conditio naie,]  Unconditional,  abso- 
lute. 

"  He  means  an  Infallibility,  antecedent,  absolute, 
uncomlitioiiate."~Bp.  2'aylor:  Dis.  from  Popery,  vt. 
ii.    (lutrod.) 

un-c6n-di'-tioned,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (l),  and 
Eng.  conditiojied.] 

Philos.  :  A  term  employed  in  a  twofold  sig- 
niRcatitm  ;  denoting  (1)  the  entire  absence  of 
all  restriction  ;  or  (2),  more  widely,  tlie  entire 
absence  of  all  relation.  (Calderwood:  Philos, 
of  tlie  Infinite,  p.  y6.) 

Tf  Tlie  Unconditioned : 

Philosophy: 

(1)  According  to  Kant,  that  which  is  abso- 
lutely and  in  itself,  or  internally  possible, 
and  is  exempted  from  the  conditions  circum- 
scribiug  a  tiling  in  time  or  space. 

"  Within  the  sphere  of  the  phenoaienal  there  exists 
no  uncoiiditionHi  cause,  but  outside  of  the  wliule  com- 

Slex  of  pliciionieiia  there  exists,  as  their  traiisceii- 
ental  ground,  the  UiKondicioned."—Uvb<irweg:  Hist. 
Philo*.  (Eng.  ed.),  ii.  177. 

(2)  Aiicording  to  Hamilton,  the  highest  ex- 
pression for  the  common  element  in  what  is 
properly  absolute  and  infinite  in  ttiought,  or 
as  tliese  can  be  understood. 

"Tlie  Unconditioned  rt-frarded  a?,  one,  or  thought  as 
one.  does  imply  an  iiiipti.'<»ihi)ity  alike  of  tliouglit  and 
being."—,/.  I'ciich  .-  Hinmllnn.  p.  2:n. 


boll,  boy;  pdiit,  ^^\\  cat,  9011,  chorus,  9bizi,  be:i?li;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist,    ph  =  fc 
-cian,  -tian  =  shan.    -tion,  -siou  =  shun ;  -tion,  -^ion  =  zhun.    -cious,  -tious,  -dIous  —  siius.    -ble,    die,  &^c-  —  Qcl,  deL 
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•anconducing— uneonscionableness 


iln-c6n-du9'-mg,  a.  [Pref.  vn-  (l),and  Eng. 
coiiii  .iciiLy.]    Not  conducing ;  not  conducive. 

"So  unconducinjf  to  the  jifTaire  of  the  spiriL" — Bp. 
Taylor:  Rule  of  CunBcicuce,  bk.  L,  ch.  iv. 

•iin-con-diict'-ed,  a.  fPref.  nu-  (1),  and 
Eiij^.  co^uliLcteiL]  Not  conducted;  not  under 
guidiince  or  dii-ection. 

"  Au     uiiOisciplliied     and     uncondncted    troop    of 
atouiB." — Uarruw :  Hermoiu,  voL  il.,  Ber.  C 

tin-con-ferred',  a.  [Pref.  un-  (]),  and  Eng. 
conferred.}  Not  brought  togtitlier  in  connnon  ; 
nut  coniuuuieil,  conversed,  or  discoursed. 
(Followed  by  with.) 


tin-con-ffissed',  «.    [Pref.  ur^  (1),  and  Eng. 

conJcs-icd.\ 

1.  N.)t  confessed  ;  concealed  or  denied. 
(Applieil  to  sins  or  crimes.) 

2.  Nut  confessed,  as  a  Roman  Catholic  who 
fails  to  njjpear  before  a  cnnlessor  t-o  acknow- 
leitge  hi.s  sins  and  seek  absolution.  (Applied 
to  peiaons.) 

'•  A  eiuful  man  and  unnonfetsed." 

Hvott  :  3/uiinion,  I.     (lutrod.) 

fin-con-fess'-ing,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  En;,'- 
coiiie^iiig.]  Not  confessing  ;  not  making  con- 
fes.-.ioij  of  sins, 

■■  niicm\feisiiiQ  and  unmortify'd  sioners."— Jfi7ton.* 
Aniinad.  upon  this  lietn.  Defence. 

•  un-con'-f  1-dence,  s.  [Pi-ef.  un.-  (l),  and 
Eng.  confuh)ici!.\  "*  Want  of  confidence;  un- 
eenainty,  lie^itatiou,  doubt,  {liacket :  Life  of 
Widkuiis,  1.  124.) 

un-coa-fin'-a-tole,   «-.    [Pref.   un-  (1),  and 

Eng.  confiwOdK.] 

1,  Not  able  to  be  confined  or  restrained ; 
unrestrainable. 

*  2.  Unbounded. 

"  Thou  iincanfiii'ibJe  has?ness,  it  ig  as  much  as  1  can 
do  to  kiidit  tlie  terms  of  luy  liuiiourpi'euisa" — ^Sliakcsp.: 
Menu  'fifes,  ii  'i 

fin-c on-fined',  a.    [Pief.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 

coii.iiiuxl.\ 

1.  Not  confined ;  free  from  restraint  or  con- 
trol ;  free. 

*'  Tlie  Fancy,  roving  u-nconjineii, 
Tim  pieaeut  mudu  of  every  ijeuaive  mfnd  " 

Cow/ji'r  ■  Tiroctnium,  21. 

2.  Not  having  narrow  limits;  not  narrow; 
wide  and  ctnnprehenbive. 

"un-con-fin-ed-ly,  adv.  [Eng.tinconfLned; 
-III.]  In  an  niicnntined  manner;  witliout  con- 
fiuemiint,  restraint,  or  limitit:ion. 

"One  30  ijure.  ao  unconfin'dlj/  spread." 

Jirjidan:  llind  &  J'aiiiher.  11.  617. 

ttn-con- firmed',  a.    [Pref.  u-n-  (1),  and  Eng. 

-confiniLed.] 

1.  Not  confirmed;  not  firmly  established  ; 
not  posses.sed  of  its  full  measure  of  strength 
or  stabihty. 

2.  Not  confirmed  or  approved  of  in  a  posi- 
tion or  otlice. 

"  Hysdysitnided  abhotteBanduncow^Zrmed  prelfitea." 
— Bit/tf.   EiiglisU  \'oiiiritiS,  pt.  Il 

3.  Not  conlirmed;  not  strengthened  by 
additional  evidence. 

"  Nor  was  loiig 
His  witness  unconfirmed."      Milton:  P.  R.,  t  29. 

*  4.  Nut  fnrtilied  by  resolution ;  weak,  raw, 
Inexperienced. 


5.  Not  having  received  or  acquired  strength. 
"  With  strength  unpractised  yet  Jiml  HHcnfinned." 

liiwe:  ff/i/sgfjs,  IV. 

6.  Not  having  received  the  rite  of  confirma- 
tion. 

•iin-coa-form',  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1).  and  Eng. 
co)ijonii.]  Not  confiirmable ;  unlike,  dis- 
siiuiUir ;  not  analogous. 

"  Not  unconforin  to  other  ah  Iniug  globes." 

Milton  :  P.  L.,  V.  259. 

fin-con-form-a-bil'-i-ty,  s.  (Pref.  un- 
(1),  and  Eiil;.  conformahility.]  The  quality  or 
state  of  being  uncouforiiiable. 

"That  the  Buhternmean  forces  have  visited  differ- 
ent  |i:irt8  u[  the  globe  at  auccL*!>nive  periods  la  inferred 
chiefly  irniii  ttie  nnvovfiniiiibrUCj/  of  sti-atii.  beluiigliig 
to  giuiipa  of  dlilei'eut  ages." — Lyell:  PriiL  of  Geotogy, 

Cb.  XUL 

tin-c6n-form'-a-ble,  a,    [Pref.  wn-  (i),  and 

Eng.  confortruibll.] 

1.  Ord.     Lang. :    Not     conformable ;     not 
agreeaitle ;  not  consistent. 

"Unto  those  general  rules,  they  know  we  do  not 
defend  that  we  may  hold  anything  unconformable." — 
Uookisr:  £L-cle».  Folitie,  blc  ii.,  §  7. 


2.  Geol. :  The  terra  used  when  one  series  of 
beds  is  so  placed  over  another  that  the  su- 
perior beds  ippose  more  or  less  on  the  edges 
instead  of  on  the  planes  of  the  inferior  series. 
Tlius  on  the  borders  of  Wales  and  Slirop- 
shire  the  slaty  beds  of  the  Silurian  system 
are  curved  <ir  vertical,  while  those  of  the 
overlying  carboniferous  shale  and  limestone 
are  horizontal.  To  produce  unconformity, 
tliree  series  of  events  have  genei-.ilty  occurred. 
First,  tjje  inferior  beds,  origiuallylaid  down 
horizontally,  inu.st  at  some  subsequent  time 
have  been  tilted  up  by  a  force,  probably 
igneous,  from  beneath.  Secondly,  ui  most 
cases,  the  upturned  ends  of  the  strata  must 
have  been  more  or  less  acted  on  by  dennua- 
tion,  which  has  rcndei-ed  tlieni  a  nearly  hi>n- 
zoutiil  i)Iaiie  on  which  fresh  strata  can  easily 
rest.  Thiidly,  these  fresh  strata  have  been 
artnally  deposited.  Appioxiniately  to  measure 
the  interval  of  time  which  these  clian^es  have 
occupied,  intermediate  lied-,  must  be  sought  for 
in  other  districts  or  regions,  or  failing  these, 
note  must  be  taken  of  the  amount  of  altei-a- 
tinii  in  life  wliicli  has  uccnrred  during  the  un- 
known interval.  This  may  be  determined  by 
comparing  the  fossils  in  the  lower  with  tho^e 
in  the  upper  beds.  Unconforinnbility  is  of 
since  in  fixing  the  date  of  ancient  seismic  or 
vidcanic  action.  If  it  tilted  up  tlie  lower  and 
had  no  influence  on  the  upper  stiata,  the 
irresistible  itdcrence  is  that  it  occurred  be- 
tween tlie  deposition  of  the  two. 

tin -con -form'- a -bly.  adv.  [Eng.  uncon- 
forniaii{le) ;  -ly.)  In  an  unconformable  man- 
ner ;  not  consistently  or  agreeably. 

"  In  such  cases  the  discordance  of  inclination  b"!- 
tween  tlie  suiieri-r  and  inferior  strata  la  expressed  ny 
tue  term  nnconf-innity.  and  the  upper  ruck  is  said  to 
lie  anrnnf-rmtibly  upon  the  \otiat."—PiiUlliM :  Geul. 
(ed.  IWo),  1.  78. 

*  un- con- form'- ist,  s.  [Pref.  im-  (1),  and 
Eng.  coiiforiiilst.]  A  nonconformist,  a  dis- 
senter. 


iin-con-form'-i-ty,  s.     [Pref.  un-  (l),  and 

Eng.  conformity.] 

*  1.  Ord.  Lang. :  W.int  of  conformity  ;  in- 
congruity, inc'insistency. 

"To  lie  upbrj 
tern  of  our  Lort 
I'oliUe,  bK.  vii. 

2.  Geol. :  Absence  of  conformity  between 
strata  the  upper  of  which  rest  on  the  ed^^es 
of  the  lower  beds.    (See  extract  under  Unuon- 

FORMABLV.) 

*  un  -  con  -  fo^nd',  v.t.    [Pref.  un-  (1),  and 

Kng.  co)ifou)ui.\    Not  to  mix,  mingle,  involve, 
or  Confuse  ;  to  free  from  mixture. 

"  Wliere  they  could  reuDkiu  safe  and  unconfonnded 
with  thu  \iAU\&^"—\Varbitrton:  Jjioine  hegation, 
bk.  iv..  §  e. 

*  iin-con-fused',  a.  [Pref.  wn-  (1),  and  Eng. 
confLsed.\ 

1.  Not  confused  ;  free  from  confusion  or 
disurder. 

"  Intellective  memory  is  more  distinct  and  uncon. 
fusfd  tll.^.^l  tlie  Eeiii.itivo  memory." — Uale:  Ortg.  of 
Mtiiikiiid,  p.  56. 

2.  Not  embarrassed ;  free  from  embarrass- 
ment. 

un-c6n-fus'-ed-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  unconfusjd; 
~ly.]  Not  in  a  confusini  manner ;  in  a  manner 
or  state  free  from  confusion. 

"  He  knows  tliem,  distinctly  and  uvconftiiediy,  from 
one  iui other." — Locke:  Human  (/nderaluiul,,  bk.  li., 
ch,  il. 

*  iin-con-fut'-a-ble,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and 
Eng.  confutable.]  Not  confutable;  not  ad- 
mitting oi-  capable  of  being  confTited,  refuted, 
or  overthrown. 

"One  political  argriiment  they  boaated  of  aa  uncon- 
futuble." — Sprat:  Sermoiig. 

un-con-fut-ed,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (I),  and  Eng. 
confttted.i    Not  confuted  or  refuted. 

"What  he  writes,  though  unconfuted,  must  there- 
fore be  mistruated."— jf/iitu/i:  Tetrachordon. 

*  iin-con-geal',  v.i.  [Pref.  wn-  (2),  and  Eng. 
congeal.]    To  thaw,  to  melt. 

"  When  meres  begin  to  uncongeal." 

Tennyson:  Two  Voicet. 

un-c6n-geal'-a-ble,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (I),  and 
Eng.  congpalahie.]  Incapable  of  being  con- 
gealed, frozen,  or  rendered  hard  by  cold. 
(Soutliey :  Nondescripts,  iii.) 

un-c6n-gealed'»  a.    [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 


congealed.]     Not  congealed ;   not   frozen   or 
concreted  by  cold. 

"  TTnseei),  unwept,  hut  uncorwealfd. 
And  clierishedf  most  where  last  revealed." 

Byron  ;  Pnrtnina,  xx. 

iin-c6n-ge'-ni-al,  o.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and 
Eng.  congenial.]    Not  congenial. 

"And  amall  the  intercourse  I  ween. 
Such  uncongenial  soula  between." 

Scott :  Rokeby,  iL  4. 

*  iin-con'-ju-gal,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
conjugal.]  Not  suitable  to  matrimonial  faith; 
not  befitting  a  husband  or  wife. 

"  Falsehood  moat  unconjuaal." 

AHlton:  Samson  Agoniates,  95?. 

*  un-con-junc'-tive,  a.  [Prsf.  un-  (I),  and 
Eng.  conjunctive.]  Not  conjunctive;  that 
cannot  join  or  unite. 

"  Two  persona  unconjunctioa  are  unraarriablei   to- 
gether."~.i/i/ion  .■  Doct.  &  Disc,  of  Divorce,  bk.  i.,  cli.  x.v, 

un-c6n-noct'-ed,  a.     [Pref.   un-  (l),   and 

Eng.  connected.] 

1.  Not  connected ;  not  united ;  separate, 
distinct. 

2.  Not  coherent ;  not  joined  by  proper 
transitions  or  dependence  of  parts;  louso, 
vague,  rambling,  desultory. 

"The  fragments  broken  oft'  from  any  science,  dis. 
peraed  iu  short  unaonnecled  discourses."—  Watts. 

3.  Not  connected  or  united  by  )ntcresi\ 
frientlship,  party,  or  the  like;  not  having  a 
comnmn  interest. 

"  Now  he  was  altogether  unconnet^ed  with  6l>ain." 
—ilacaulay  :  Hist.  Eng.,  ch,  xxiv. 

*  un-c6n-nect'-ed-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  uncon- 
necied ;  -ly.\  la  an  unconnected  manner ; 
disconnectedly. 

"This  petition  therefore  comes  iu  very  abruptly  and 
unconni!ctedly."—Knox :  Cons,  on  the  Lord's  Sup/jor. 

*  iin-cdn'-ning,  *  un-con-nyng,  u^  &  s. 
[Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  conning.] 

A.  -4s  adj. :  Ignorant,  unknowing. 


,    B,  As  subst.  :  Ignorance. 

*  fln-con-niv'-ihg,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and 
Kng.  conniving.]  Not  conniving  ;  not  over' 
looking  or  winking  at.    (Milton :  P.  R.,  i.  3:>3.) 

un-c6h'-quer-a-ble  (qu  as  k),  a.     [FivS. 

un-  (1),  ami  Eng.  conq^ierable.] 

1.  Not  able  to  be  conquered;  incapable  of 
being  conquered,  sulidued,  or  vanquisijrd  ; 
not  to  be  overcome  in  contest;  indomitable, 
invincible. 

*'  All  the  boldest  spirits  of  the  unconquerabla 
co\ov\y."—M(icaulay:  JJist.  Eng.,  ch.  xvi. 

2.  Incapable  of  being  subdued  and  brought 
under  control ;  insuperable. 

"Tlie  Mackintoshes  were  kopt  neutral  by  ttncon- 
guerabie  averaiou  to  Keppocb,"  —  Macaulay  :  JIisL 
Eng..  ch.  xiii. 

un-c6n'-quer-a-bly  (qu  as  k),  a.  [Eng. 
u7iconqnerub{le) ;  -ly.]  Invincibly,  indomita- 
bly, insupeiably. 

'■  His  temper  acrimonious,  turbulent,  and  uncon* 
querably  stuhboru.'— .l/acauZa^;  Uist.  Mng.,  ch.  vi. 

un-con'-quered  (qu  as  k),  a.  [Pref.  un-  (\\ 
and  Eng.  conquered^ 

1.  Not  conquered,  vanquished,  or  subdued ; 
unsubdued. 

"Tlieir  hitherto  unconquered  cnatle." — ifacautagi 
Bist.  Eng.,  cli.  xix. 

*  2.  Unconquerable,  invincible,  insuperable, 

"  That  ImperiouB,  that  unconqner'd  soul." 

Popa  :  llomer ;  Iliad  i.  378. 

Un-con'-scidn-a~ble  (so  as  sh),  a.  [Pref. 
un-  (1),  and  Eng.  conscionahle.] 

1.  Not  conscionable ;  not  reasonable;  ex- 
ceeding the  limits  of  any  reasonable  claim  or 
expectatijn;  inordinate. 

"  He  bad  been,  he  said,  a  must  uncontcionahle  time 
Ay'iii^."— Macaulay :  J/int,  Eng.,  ch.  iv. 

*  2.  Notguided  or  influenced  by  conscience; 
unconscientious. 

" 'DinevBe  unconscionable  dealers  haue  one  measure 
to  sell  by,  it  another  to  buie  withalL"  —  ilolinsfied: 
Desc.  England,  bk.  ii.,  ch.  xviii. 

*  3.  Enormous,  vast. 

"  stalking  with  less  uncongcinnable  ntrldes. 
And  lower  looks."        Milton  :  Samson  Agontetes. 

iin-con'-scion-a-ble-ness  (so  as  sh),  b. 

[Eng.  unconscionable;  -ness.]  The  quality  or 
state  of  being  unconscionable  ;  unreasonable- 
ness. 

"When  need  meets  with  unconaeionableneM,  all 
conditions  are  easily  swallowed. "—B/j.  Hall:  Cent, 
Mica/t's  Idolatry. 


iate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father ;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her.  there ;   pme.  pit.  sire,  sir,  marine ;  go,  pot, 
or.  wore,  wolf,  wnrk,  whd,  son ;  mute,  ciib,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full :  try,  Syrian-    aQ.ca  =  e:  ey  =  a:  qu  =  kw. 
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lbl-con'-sclon-a-bl3^  (sc  as  sh),  adv.  [Eng. 
wnamscionabile) ;'  -ly.]    In  an  unconscionable 
manner  or  degree ;  nnreasonably,  inoniiuateiy. 
**  This  is  a  common  vice  ;  tho'  all  things  here 
Are  sbld,  aiid  Suld  uncorucifmttbtf/  dutir  " 

Drydiin :  JuoencU,  iii.  301. 

Ibl-Gon'-sclous  (sc  as  sh),  a.  [Pref.  iin-(l), 
and  Ong.  conacioiis.] 

1.  Not  conscious ;  having  no  mental  per- 
ception. 

"  UnconaeUnu  nature,  all  that  he  surveys. 
Bocks,  groves,  aud  streams,  must  join  him  In  his 
praise."  Cuwfjer:  Hope.  741. 

2.  Not  conscious  to  one's  self;  not  know- 
ing ;  not  perceiving. 

"  fltuHmseiout  we  these  motions  never  heed." 

Blackmora :  Creation, 

3.  Having  lost  consciousness  or  power  of 
perception. 

4.  Not  arising  or  resulting  from  or  produced 
by  conaciijusness  ■  as,  unconscious  cerebration. 

*  5.  Not  acquainted ;  not  knowing ;  ignor- 

"  A.  itately  mUle,  as  yet  by  tolls  un broke. 
Of  six  yeiirs'  age,  uncorwcioui  uf  the  yoke. 

J'ope  :  Homer;  Iliad  xxili.  756. 

6.  Taking  no  cognizance ;  regardless,  heed- 
kss. 

"  The  sire,  unconscious  of  his  age, 
Dei/arted  promptly  as  a  piige. 

Wordsworth :  IVhite  Do9,  iv, 

T  Philosophy  of  the  Unconscious : 
Philos.:  A  system  introduced  by  E.  v. 
Hartmann  (born  in  Berlin  1840),  who  pub- 
lislied  his  Die  Philosophic  des  Unbevmsstan  in 
18G9.  He  assumes  tliat  Ihere  is  in  nature  an 
unconscious  Will  and  Idea  (=  the  Siibstanco 
of  Spinoza,  the  Alisoliite  Ego  of  Ficlite,  the 
Absolute  Sub.ject-object  of  Schelliug,  the  Ah- 
■olute  Idea  uf  Plato  and  Hegel,  and  the  Will 
of  Schopenhauer)  as  a  pure  and  spiritual 
activity,  wilhout  a  substratum  of  nerve  and 
brain,  which  is  tlie  basis  of  consciousness. 
The  product  of  this  Will  and  Idea  is  the 
world. 

unconscious-cerebration,  s. 

Mental  Physiol. :  The  name  given  to  the 
doctiine  that  the  mind  may  undergo  modifi- 
cations, sometimes  of  very  considerable  im- 
portance, witliout  being  itself  conscious  of 
the  process,  until  its  results  present  thein- 
Belves  to  the  consciousness  in  the  new  ideas, 
or  new  combination  of  ideas,  wliicli  the  pro- 
cess has  evolved.  This  doctrine  has  been 
current  among  German  metaphysicians  from 
tho  time  of  Leibnitz  to  the  present  day,  and 
was  systematically  expounded  by  the  late 
Sir  William  Hamilton.  {Carpenter:  Mental 
Physiol.,  cli.  xiii. ;  see  also  Maonillan's  Mag.^ 
Nov.,  1870,  p.  25.) 

&i-con'-scious-ly  (sc  as  sh),  adv.  [Eng. 
UTicoiLscious ;  -ly.\  Not  consciously;  in  an 
nncorjsfious  manner ;  without  perception  or 
consciousness. 

tin-con' -scious-ness  (sc  as  sh),  s.  [Enj;. 
unconscioTis ;  -ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of 
beiuf;  unconscious  ;  absence  of  consciousness. 

"A  total  urtcomcioasnexs  of  doubt." — Foley:  Evi- 
dences q/  Christianity,  pt.  1.,  ch.  xL 

•iin-con'-se-crate,  v.t.  [Pref.  «?i-  (2),  and 
Eng.  consecrate.]  To  deprive  of  consecration  ; 
to  deseciate. 

"To  unco7i$ccrat,e  the  very  church  I  speak  in,"— 
BoUfth :  .•iermons,  vol.  ii.,  ser.  11. 

•  tin-con'-se-crate,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and 
En;,',  consecrate.]  Not  consecrated ;  uncon- 
secrated. 

"She  was  houaeled  in  sight  of  the  people  vrith  an 
host  uncofuecrate."—Sir  T.  More  :  Workes,  p.  134. 

tin-con' -se-crat'-ed,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (l),  and 
Eng,  consecrated.]  Not  consecrated ;  not 
sacred,    {Byron :  Parisina,  v.  19.) 

•un-c6n-sent'-ed,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and 
Eng.  consented.  J  Not  consented  to ;  not  agreed 
to.    (Followed  by  to.) 

"So  long  as  thev  are  natural  and  uncomented  to." — 
Bp.  Taylor:  0/ Jiepentance,  ch.  vii.,  S  6- 

tin-con-sent'-ingr,  <^-  [Pref.  uti-  (1),  and 
'E.iv^.  consenting.]  Not  consenting ;  not  agree- 
ing ;  not  giving  consent. 

"  Nor  uncontenting  hear  his  friend's  request" 
Pope  :  Homer ;  Odyssey  xv.  321. 

•tin-con-se-quen'-tial  (ti  as  £  h),  a.  [Pref. 
un-  (1),  and  Eng.  consequential.]  Not  conse- 
quential ;  not  following  as  a  necessary  con- 
sequence. 

"  Some  applimtions  may  be  thought  too  remote  and 
unconaequentiai." — Johnson  :  Life  of  Waller, 


*  un-con-sld'-er-ate,  a.    [Pref.  un-  (i),  and 

Eng.  considerate.]     Not  considering  with  due 
care  or  attention  ;  heedless,  careless. 

*'  Poor  unconsiderate  wights." 

Daniel :  Chorus  to  Cleopatra. 

*  tin-con-sid'-er-ate-ness,  s.  [Pref.  un-  (1), 
and  Eng.  consider'ateness.]  The  quality  or 
state  of  being  unconsiderate;  inconsiderate- 
ness. 

"  upon  conceit  and    uncomiderateneis."  —  Bales  : 
Sennont:  Afatt.  xxvi.  75. 

*  iin-con-sid'-ered,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and 
Eng.  considered.]  Not  considered  ;  not  taken 
into  consideration  ;  not  regarded. 

"  A  siiapi}er-up  of  unconsidered  trifles.' 

Shakesp.  :   Winters  Tale,  iv.  3. 

*  iin-c6n-sid'-er-ing,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and 
Eng.  considering.]  Not  considering  ;  void  of 
consideration ;  heedless. 

iin-cdn-sitled',  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
consoled.]    Not  consoled  ;  disconsolate. 

"  Therefore,  not  unconsoled,  I  wait." 

Wordsworth  :  Excursion,  bk.  It. 

*  tin-Con'-s6-nant.  a.   [Pref.  un-  (l ),  and  Eng. 

consonant.]    Not  consonant;  not  consistent ; 
not  agreeing. 


•tin-con-sp'ir'-ing,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and 
Eng.  conspiring.]    Not  conspiring. 

*  un-con-spir'-mg-ness,  s.  [Eng.  uncon- 
spiring;  -ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being 
unconnected  with  a  conspiracy;  absence  of 
plot  or  conspiracy. 

*'  The  sincerity  aud  unconapiringnett  oi  the  writers." 
—Boyle  .■   Woi  ks,  ii.  27Q. 

*  un-c6u'-stan-9y,  s.  [Prof,  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
coTistancy.]  Want  of  constancy;  fickleness, 
inccmstancy. 

"  His  friends  put  all  on  the  account,  not  of  his  un- 
constancy,  but  prudence." — fuller:  Worthies ;  Uunting- 
donshire. 

*  tin-con'-stant,    *  un-con-stannte,     a. 

[Pref.  vn-  (1),  and  Eng.  const-ant.]    Not  con- 
stant, inconstant,  unstable,  Hckle,  changeable 

"  She  lives  to  tell  thee  tliou  art  more  unconstant, 
TUdU  all  ill  wyuieu  ever  were  together." 

Beaum.  £  FleU  :  Kin-j  &  No  King,  Iv. 

*  tin-con'-stant-ly',  adv.     [Eng  una>nstant; 

-ly.]    Inconsistently. 

"  How  unconsttintly  names  have  been  settled." — 
Bobbs :  Human  Nature,  ch.  v. 

*  un-con'-stant-ness,  s.    [Eng.  unco^istani ; 

-nesi:.]    Incuustuncy. 

"  (Tncoiutantness  of  mynde."— 2  Corinthiant  i.  {1551.) 
(Note.) 

un-con-sti-tu'-tion-al,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1), 
and  Eng.  constii^ltionaL]  Not  constitutional; 
not  agreeable  to  tlie  constitution  of  the  coun- 
try ;  not  authorised  by  or  contrary  to  the 
principles  of  the  constitution. 

"That the  Dechiration  of  Indulgence  was  unconsti- 
tutional  is  a  point  ou  which  both  the  great  Eugiiah 
]  arties  have  always  beeueutirely  agreed  ' — JUacaulay : 
Htst.  Eng.,  ch.  vii. 

un-c6n-sti-tu-tion-3<l'-i-ty,  s.  [Eng.  un- 
cov^titutional;  -ity,}  The  quality  of  beingun- 
constitutional. 

un-con-stl-tu'-ticn-al-ly",  adv.  [Eng.  un- 
constitutional; -ly.]  In  au  unconstitutional 
manner. 

un-coa-st rained',  *un-con-streined, «. 

[Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  constrained.] 

1.  Not  constrained;  free  from  constraint  or 
compulsion  ;  free  to  act. 

"  The  notion  of  being  unconstrained  and  disen- 
gaged."— AVtre/e  :  Spectator,  No.  28*. 

2.  Not  done  under  compulsion ;  done  freely 
or  voluntarily. 

"God  delights  not  to  make  a  drudge  of  virtue, 
whose  aotioiia  must  be  all  elective  and  micomttrained" 
Mt/ton:  lioct.  &  Disc,  of  Dioorce,  bk.  ii.,  cli.  xx. 

3.  Free  from  constraint  or  stiffness  ;  not 
stitf,  easy. 

"  An  unconstrained  carriage,  and  a  certain  openness 
of  behaviour." — Addison:  Spectator,  No.  llO. 

tin-c6n-Strain'-ed-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  uncon- 
strained; -ly.]  In  an  unconstrained  manner  ; 
voluntarily,  freely. 

"Wee  did  unconstrainedly  thoaethiaga.'— Booker: 
Eccles.  PoUtie.  bk.  iv.,  §  7. 

*  un-c6n-straint',  s.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
conttraint.j  Absence  of  coudtraint ;  freedom 
from  constiaint ;  ease. 

•*  That  air  of  freedom  and  uncorutraint."~FeUon  : 
On  the  Claasicka. 


ito-con-siilt'-ed,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1).  and  Eng. 
consuittd.]    Not  consulted. 

"  The  remonstrant  wjis  not  uncoTisulted  with,"— 
Hilton :  Apology  for  Sinectymnuus. 

*  un-con-siilf -ing,  a.  [Pref.  ua-  (l),  and 
Eng.  consulting.]  Taking  no  advice;  rash, 
imprudent. 

"  It  waa  tho  fair  Zeltnane,  Plexlttus's  daughter, 
whom  unwnsuHing  arluction,  unfortunately  boru  to 
mewards,  h^Ld  made  buirow  so  much  of  her  natural 
modesty,  as  to  leave  her  more  decent  raymeuts." — 
Sydney:  Arcadiu,  bk.  ii. 

*  un-con-sume'-a-ble,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (l),  and 
Eng.  consumeable.]'  That  cannot  be  consumed 
or  exhausted;  inexhaustible.  (Sandys:  Tra- 
vels, p.  127.) 

tin-con-sumed',  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
cansamed.  ]    Not  consumed. 

"  And  I  have  earu'd  those  tortures  well, 
Which  uncoiisumed  are  stilt  cousuuiing.' 

Byron :  Herod's  Lament, 

*  un-con-sum'-mate,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (i),  and 
Eng.  consummate.) '  Not  consuuimated  ;  not 
fulfilled  or  accomplished. 

"  From  Corytlius  came  Acron  to  the  fleht. 
Who  left  his  spouse  betrotli'd  and  unconsummata 
night."  Dryden:  Virgil;  ^Eneid  x.  1,014. 

*  un-con-tain'-a-ble,  a.    [Pref.  un-(X),  and 

Eng.  containable.'.]    Iri'epiessible. 


*  un-con-tam'-in-ate,  *  un-con-tam'-in- 

at-ed,  a.  [Pret.  iin-  (1),  and  Eng.  con- 
inate.]    Not  cuutjaniinated  ;  unpolluted. 

"  The  pure  and  uncontamlnatu  Itlood, 
Holds  its  due  course."  Cowper:  Task,  vi.  769. 

*  un-con-temned'  (mn  as  m),  a.  [Pref.  un- 
(1),  and  Eng,  contemned.]  Not  contemned  or 
despised. 

"  Which  of  the  peers 
*■  Have  uncontem.n'd  gone  by  liiin?" 

Shakesp.  :  Henry  Vlll.,  liL  a. 

* iin-con-tend'-ed,  a.  [Pief.  un-  (l),  and 
Eng.  contended.]  Not  contended  for,  not  dis- 
puted, not  contested. 

"  Permit  me,  chief,  permit,  without  delay. 
To  lead  this  uncontended  gift  away." 

Dryden :  Virgil  :  JSneid  v.  514. 

*  iin-con-tent'-ed,  a,  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and 
Eug.  contented.]  Not  contented  ;  discontented. 

"  T'  overlook  th"  intricate  designs 
Of  uncontented  man." 

/iamel:  Fliilotas.    (Pref.) 

*  iin-c6n-tent'-ed-ness,  s,  [Eng.  uncon- 
tented; -Tiess.]  Tliequjiiity  or  state  of  being 
uncontented  or  discontented  ;  discontented- 
ness ;  discontent. 

"  Contentedness  is  opposed  to  ambition,  covetoua- 
ness,  iujustice,  uiicontenteUness."— Hammond:  Works, 
L  478. 

*  Tiu-con-tent'-ing-neas,  s.  [Pref.  un-  (1) ; 
Eng.  contenting,  and  sulf.  -nsss.]  Want  of 
power  to  content  or  satisfy. 

"  The  decreed  uncontenting iiees  of  all  other  goods." 
^Boyle  :  Works,  i.  2G1. 

*  iin-c6n-test'-a-ble,  a.    [Pref.  W7i-(1),  and 

Eng.  contestable.]  Notable  to  be  contested; 
indisputable  ;  incontestable. 

"  It  is  an  uncontestable  maxim,  that  the  value  of  a 
sacrifice  can  never  rise  higlier  than  the  value  of  the 
asLiziifiCQis." —Water land :   Works,  viii.  177. 

un-con-test'-ed,  a.    [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eug, 

contested.] 

1.  Not  contested  ;  not  disputed. 

"  It  is  an  unconle&led  maxim,  that  they  who  ap- 
prove  an  action,  would  cert^iinly  do  lit  if  they  couliL" 
— Addtann:  Spectator,  No.  451. 

2.  Evident,  plain,  manifest. 

"  'Tis  liy  experience  uncontested  found." 

lilacknwre  "  Creation. 

*  iin-con'-ti-nent,  *  un-con-ty-nent,  a. 

[Pref.  wfi-(l),an"d  Eng.  continent.]  IncunLincnt. 

"Fals  blatneres,  uncontynent,  unniylde."— IFi/c/^/e.* 
2  Timothy  iii. 

*  un-c6n-tra-dict'-a-ble,  a.   [Pref.  un-  (1) ; 

Eng.  contradict,  and  sutl'.  -able.]  Not  possible 
to  be  contradicted;  not  adiniLtlug  of  couLra- 
dietion. 

un-c6n-tra-dict'-ed,  a.    [Pref.  un-  (l),  and 

Eng.  contradicted.]  Not  contradicted  ;  not 
denied ;  not  dis|iuted. 

"  He  that  will  not  give  faith  upon  current  testi- 
monies, and  uttcoittradictcd  by  antii|uity,  la  a  mad- 
man."—fl/j.  Taylor:  Episwpac;/  Ai,t,erled,  g  Vi. 

*  un-c6n'-trite,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (l),  and  Eng. 
contrite.]     Not  contrite;  not  penitent. 

"  The  priest,  by  Jihsolving  an  mmontrite  sinner,  can 
not  make  hiui  contrite."— iiammond  :   Works,  i.  in. 
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•  tin-con-triv'-ing,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (l),  and 
EuK-  anitrtviny.]  Not  contriving ;  dclicieut 
in  cnntrivanee. 

tin-c6n~tr611'-a-ble,  *  un-con-troul-a- 
ble,  a.    [Pief.  Mn-(l),  and  Eng.  controllable.] 
1.   Tli.it  cannnt  be  controlled  or  directed; 
nngoveinable ;  unmanageable. 

"  Hia  uncontrollable  intent." 

Milton  ■  Samson  Agonittea,  1,754. 

*  2.  Indisputable,  irrefragable,  incontrover- 
tible. 

"  T)io  pension  was  granted,  hy  renson  of  the  king 
of  Eiiif land's  uneoiurouliible  lAtle  to  Eugliiiid."— //uj/- 
umrd. 

t  un-con-trol'-la-ble-ness,  •  un-con- 
troul-a-ble-ness,  s.  [Eng.  uncontrollable  ; 
Buff.  ■iuss.'\     Inability  to  be  cniitioUed. 

"  Hiive  a  strong  plea  for  tlieir  abode  and  .unconfroK- 
abJeiiess."—iip.  /lull :  The  tilwsdy  Issue  Healed. 

iin-con-troll'-a-bly,  *  un-con-troul-a- 
bly,  *  un-coh-trol-a-toly,  adv.  [Eng. 
UHcontrollab(le) :  -ly.] 

1.  In  a  nmnnertliat  cannot  be  controlled, 
goveinrd,  ruled,  or  managed;  beyoml  control. 

"  It  is  the  will  of  him  who  is  uncontrollably  power- 
full."— Barruwi;  Sei-mona.  vol.  iii.,  ser.  4. 

*  2.  Indi.sputably,  iiicontrovertibly. 

"  Ahniidaiitly  and  iincontrnlnbly  convincing  the 
reality  of  our  Saviour's  deatli."— Zip.  Hail:  Cout.: 
Christ  Oriicijicd. 

fin-con-trdlled',    *  nn-con-trouled,   a. 

iPref.  un-  (1),  and  En„^  eontroUetl.l 

1.  Not  controlled,  rule-d,  or  governed ;  with- 
out rtstriiint. 

"  Troy  Honn  mim*  lie  o'erthrown. 
If  uiicontroU'd  Ai.-hilleK  lights  alone." 

i'ope  :  Homer ;  Hind  xx.  38. 

*  2.  Not  yielding  to  restraint  or  control ; 
nncuntroUable. 

"  Do  not  I  know  the  uncontrouVd  thoughts 
TlJat  jouth  briiiys  with  liini  ?" 

iteaum.  i  I'Uet.:  Maid's  Tragudj/,  iii. 

3.  Frep,  voluntary. 

■'  A  audden  and  uncontmUed  choice  for  meeting  nn 
tiiiforseuii  danger."— /.flicts;  Early  Jioman  Hist.  (ed. 
igJS),  ii.  45. 

*  4.  Indisputable,  undoubted,  not  refuted 
or  disproved. 

"  I  sing  the  just  and  uncantrolVd  descent 
Of  diLiiie  Venetia  Digby,  styled  the  f.iir." 

Den  Jonaon  ■  Eupheme,  §  2. 

tin-con -troll -ed-ly,  *  un-con-troul- 
ed-ly,  a.  [Eng.  luicontrolled  :  -ly.]  In  an 
uncontrolled  nianner  ;  without  control  or  re- 
Btraint. ;  freely;  volnntaiily  ;  uncontrollably. 

"  No  reluctance  of  huuuuiity  ia  able  to  make  head 
ngaiiiHt  it ;  hut  it  couinmuila  iciicontrouledly," — Decay 

of  Ch.-istian  I'tvty. 

*iin-c6n-tr6-ver'-s6r-y.  a.    [Pref.  un-  (1) ; 

Eng.  L-oRirovera{ij),  and  suff.  -ory.\    Free  from, 
coiitruversy. 

"  It  yieldeth  no  cause  of  ofTenco  to  a  very  pope's  ear, 
R3  niily  aiiuiiig  fit  an  uvruntrovurbory  piety." — Sp, 
Hall .  Defence  of  Humble  Remonstrance,  §  2. 

•  U'>-c6n-tr6-vert'-a-ble,  a.  [Pref.  nn- 
(l).and  Eng,  coliiroreriafi/e.]  Incontrovertible. 

•  un-con-tro-vert'-a-bly,  adv.    [Eng.  un- 

contr<>n:rtab{le) ;    -ly.] '    Incoutrovertibly,   in- 
dispuUibly. 

"  It  is  uncnntrovertnbfy  certain  that  the  commons 
never  intended  to  leave  electory  the  liberty  of  return- 
ing them  ail  expelled  member."— ^oAnaou ;  False 
Alarm. 

tin-con'- tr 6- vert-ed,  a.  [Pref.  uti-  (1), 
and  Eng.  controverted.]  Not  contioveited  or 
disputed;  undisputed;  indisputable. 

"  Nothing  hath  been  more  uncontrouerted  either  in 
ancient  or  imidern  tLmes." — iVarburton  :  On  Hume's 
Jfatural  Religion. 

t  un-c6n'-trd-vert-ed-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  un- 
controverted;  -ly.]  Incnntrovertibly  ;  indis- 
putably ;  beyond  all  controversy. 

"  Most  of  the  hooka  were  uncontrnoertedly  written 
by  the  apostles  themselves,"— Cinrfe;  ,■  Evidences  of 
Reli'jion,  )jrop.  14. 

•  tin-c6n-ven'-ar-blc,  «.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and 
Eng.  conve)iable.]    Unfitting,  unsuitable. 

"  There  was  nothing  more  unconoenable  for  a  per- 
fecte  gi>tid  capitaine  than  over  inoche  bastiuge." — 
Udal     Apnph  nf  Erasmus,  p.  286. 

•  iin-cdn-ve'-ni-ent,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and 
Eng.  convenient.]  'Inconvpnient. 

"  Renoire  nothyng  burtefuU  or  unconveniftnt  for 
hyni  B6\te."— Fisher:  Oodlie  Treatise;  On  Prayer. 

•  un-c6n-ve'-ni-ent-ly,  adv.  [Pref.  un- 
(1),  and  Eng.  conveniently.]  Inconveniently, 
improperly. 

"  Howe  unconveniently  the  cryme  .  .  .  was  laied 
against  \i\m."—Udal :  John  xix. 


iin-cdn-ven'-tlon-al,  a.   [Pref.  un-  (1),  and 

Eng,  coiiventionaL]   'Not  conventional. 

"  Their  arrangement  .  .  .  ought  to  be  graceful  and 
unstudied,  and  yet  not  too  unconventional" — Daily 
Telegraph,  Dec,  8,  1887. 

un-Con-ven-tion-al'-i-tS^,  s,  [Eng.  uncon- 
ventional; -ity.]  Freedom  from  established 
rules  or  precedents  ;  originality. 

"  There  la  a  touch  of  welcome  unconventionnlity 
about  the  plot."— .Sf,  James's  Gazette,  Jan.  24,  1688. 

*  un-c6n-vers'-a-ble,  a.  [Pref,  un-  (l),  and 
Eng,  coftyecso&ie.]*  Not  free  in  conversation, 
not  sociable. 

"The same  unconwrsable  temper." — Scott :  Christian 
Life,  pt.  1..  ch.  iiU 

*  un-c6n'-vers-ant,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and 
Eng.  conversant]  Not  conversant;  not  fa- 
miliarly acquainted.  (Generally  followed  by 
with.) 

"  Persons  who  are  happily  unconversint  in  disquisi- 
tions of  tliis  kind."— ,1/rttioj:/  ExcJtequm:    itrei ) 

*  iin-con-vers'-ing,  a.  [Pi-ef.  un-  (1),  and 
Eng.  conversing.]  Notable  to  be  turned  to; 
having  no  attraction  or  proclivity  to. 

"  The  nnconsersing  inability  of  mind,  so  defective 
to  the  purest  and  most  sacred  end  ot  matrimony." — 
Milton  .   Doctrine  and  Disc,  of  Divirce,  bk.  i.,  ch.  lil. 

*  iia-con-ver'-sion,  s.  [Pref.  un-  (i),  and 
Eng.  conversion.]  The  state  of  being  uncon- 
verted ;  impenitence. 

un-con-vert'-ed,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (l),  and  Eng. 
converteil.] 

1.  Not  converted  ;  not  changed  into  an- 
otlier  substance  or  body. 

2.  Not  changed  in  opinion  ;  specif.,  not 
turned  or  converted  from  one  faith  to  an- 
other. 

"  The  natural  man  St.  Paul  Bpe.aks  of  is  one  unc&Ji- 
verted  to  Christianity."— rutfior;  Of  Repentance, 
ch.  viii. 

un-c6n-vert'-i-ble,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and 
Eng.  convertible.]  Not  convertible  ;  that  can- 
not be  converted  or  changed  in  form. 

"  Wh  it  is  he  gone,  and  in  contempt  of  science?  Ill 
stars  and  unronoertible  iguui'auce  attend  him  !  "•~Con- 
greve  :  Love  far  Love,  iv. 

un-cdn-vin9ed',  u.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
convinced.]    Not  convinced  ;  not  persuaded. 

"  If  they  remain  still  uncnnuinced  with  regard  to 
a  few  particular  difficulties."— (J t/:/>m  .•  Hints  fur  Ser- 
mons, vol.  i.,  §  ai. 

un-cdn-vin9'-ihg,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and 
Eng.  convincing.]  Not  convincing  ;  uot  suffi- 
cient to  convince. 

"To  heip  such  unconvincing  citations  as  these."— 
Milton:  Removal  of  Hirelings. 

*  iin-co-quett'-isli  (qn  ns  k),  a.  [Pref.  un- 
(1),  anil  Eng.  coquettlsk.]  Not  coquettish; 
free  from  coqnetry. 

"  So  pure  and  uncoquettish  were  her  feelings," — Jane 
Austen:  Nortlmngar  Abbey,  oh.  vii. 

iin-cord',  v.t.  [Pref.  un-  (2)  and  Eng,  cord.] 
To  take  the  cord  away  from ;  to  loose  from 
cords  ;  to  unbind  ;  as,  To  uncord  a  trunk. 

*  iin-eor'-di-al,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (l),  and  Eng. 
cordial.]    Not" cordial,  not  hearty. 

"A  little  proud-looking  woman,  of  uncardial  &A- 
Areaa."- Jane  Austen :  Sense  &  Sensibility,  ch.  xxxiv. 

iin-cork',  v.t.  [Pref.  un-  (2),  and  Eng.  cork.] 
To  take  the  cork  out  of ;  to  extract  a  cork 
from  :  as.  To  uncork  a  bottle. 

*  iin-cor'-pn-lent»  a.     [Pref.  un-  (1),  and 

'Eiig.  corpulent.]    Not  corpulent. 

» lin-cor-rect',  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
correct,  a,]    Not  correct ;  incorrrict. 

"  That  you  have  since  that  time  received  with  ap- 
plause as  bad  and  iis  uncorrect  plays  from  other  men. 
—Dryilen  :  Pref.  to  Wild  Gallant. 

un-c6r-rect'-ed,  «.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
corrected.] 

1.  Not  corrected;  not  revised;  not  ren- 
dered exact. 

"  The  faulty  passages  which  may  be  met  with  in  it, 
will  perhaps  be  charged  upi-u  those  that  suttered 
them  to  pass  »iJcorrec(ecf."—«o2//e.-   Works,  1.244. 

2.  Not  reformed  ;  not  amended :  as,  life  or 
manners  uncorrected. 

3.  Not  chastised, 

*  i.  {Of  a  field):  Unshorn;  unmown. 
"  Wanting  the  scythe,  all  nncorretted.  rank." 

Shttkesp.  :  Henry  V.,  v.  a. 

*  tin-cor-res-pond'-en-gy,  s.  [Pref,  «7t- 
(1),  andEng.  correspondency.]     The  quality  or 


state  of  being  uncorrespondent ;  want  or 
absence  of  correspondence. 

*Tin-c6r-res-pond'-ent,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1), 
and  Eng.  correspondent.]  Not  correspondent ; 
not  agreeing  ;  uot  suitable,  adapted,  or  agree- 
able. 

"  Cncorrexpondent  with  that  virtue,"— Gaudan ; 
Tears  of  the  Church,  p.  808. 

*  un-cor'-rig-i-ble,  a.  [Pref,  un-  (1),  and 
Eng.  corrigible.]  Incapable  of  being  corrected ; 
incorrigible. 

"  He  will  eeeke  to  amende  himaelfe,  if  he  he  not  all 
together  nncorrigible."—Outred  :  Tr.  of  Cope  on  Pr<h 
verbs  1 15S0). 

iin-cor-rob'-o-rat-ed,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1), 
and  Eiig,  corroborated.]    Not  corroborated. 

un-c6r-rupt'.  *  un-cor-rupte,   a.    [Pref. 

un-  (1),  and  Eng.  comtpt.]    Not  corrupt ;  not 

perverted;  incorrupt. 

"  The  pretensions  which  pure  and  uncomipt  ChrU- 
tianity  has  to  be  received  as  a  Divine  revelation,"— 
Clarke:  Evidences  of  Religion.    (Introd.) 

tin-cor-riipt'-ed,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
corrupted.]  Not  coiTupted  ;  not  vitiated  ;  not 
depraved. 

"  To  follow  her  true  and  uncorrupted  directions.'*— 
Clarke :  Eoidenccx  of  Religion,  prop.  5. 

un-cdr-rupt'-ed-ness,  s.  [Eng,  uncor- 
rupted; -ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being 
uncorrupt  or  uncorrupted. 

"  The  grace  of  infiillibiiity  and  uncorruptedntu."— 
Miiton:  Areopiigidca. 

*  un-cdr-rfip-ti-bil'-i-tj^,  *  un-cor- 
rap-ti-bil-f-tie.  s.  [Pref,  un-  (l),  and 
Eng.  corruptlbitUy.]  Incapability  of  being 
corrupted;  incorruption. 

"  In  uncorruptibilitie  of  quyete  or  pesiblo  and 
mylde  spirit."-  ll'ycliSfe  :  1  Peter  iii.  4. 

*un-c6r-riip'-ti-ble,  a.  [Pref,  un-  (1),  and 
Eng,  corrnptible.]  Not  corruptible  ;  not  liable 
to  corruption ;  incorruptible. 

"  And  changed  the  glory  of  the  uncorruptible  God 
into  an  iniri4;u  made  like  to  corruptible  man."— flo- 
manes  i.  23     (1640.) 

*  iin-cor-rup'-tion,  *  un-  cor-rup-  cl- 
oun*  s.  [Pief.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  corruption.'^ 
Incorruption. 

"  Glorie  and  honour  and  vncorrupdoun  to  hem 
that  seken  euerliistynge  \yt."~'\YycUJfe  :  Romans  iL 

*  iin-cdr-rup'-tive,  a.  [Pref.  nn-  (1),  and 
Eng.  corrujitive.]    Incorruptible. 

"  Those  other  climes  of  uncorruptive  Joy." 

Glover:  Leonidas,  viL  418. 

*  iin-cor-rupt'-ly,    *  un-  cor  -  rupt-  lye. 

Oilt).  [Eng.  uncorrupt;  -ly.]  In  an  uncorrupt 
manner;  truly,  genuinely. 

"I  shall  declare  MMcorru/j(iye  the  sayings."- Srando ," 
Quintius  Curtius,  fol.  19S. 

un-cor-rupt'-ness,  s.  [Eng.  uncorrupt ; 
-1USS.]  Th«  quality  or  state  of  being  uncorrupt; 
freedom  from  corruption, 

"  lu  doctrine  showing  w«eo7T«pi«ess,  gravity,  eia- 
cerity."— rWiia  ii.  7.   U610.J 

*  tin-cost' -ly»  a.  [Pref.  -un  (1),  and  Eng. 
costly.]    Not  costly  :  cheap, 

"  A  man's  spirit  is  naturally  careless  of  baser  and 
uncostly  m dte rials. ''-ap,  Taylor:  Sermons,  vol.  li., 
ser.  15. 

*  un-coftn'-siel-la-ble,  a.    [Pref.  im-  (1),  and 

Eng,  counsellable.]  Not  able  to  be  counselled 
or  advised;  inadvisable,  imprudent. 

"  It  would  have  been  uncounseUable  to  have  marched, 

and  have  left  such  au  enemy  at  their  backs, "—C7j:aren- 

doa:  Civil  iVurs. 

*  tin-co^'-selled,  ^  un-ooun-sailed,  a. 

[Pref,  un-  (1),  and  Eng,  connselled.]  Not  coun- 
selled; not  having  counsel  or  advice;  un- 
advised. 

"Nothing  to  BUbdue  It  was  left  uncounsellea."— 
Burke :  Letter  to  a  Noble  Lord  (1T96), 

*  un-c6^t'-a-blc,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 

countable.]    Not  to  be  counted  ;  innumerable. 

"  Those  uncountable  glorious  bodies  set  ill  the  flrmv 
ment."— Raleigh  :  Hist.  yVorld,  bk.  i.,  ch.  1. 

un-c6iint'-ed,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Bng. 
counted.]  Not  counted  or  numbered  ;  innu- 
merable. 

*'  Surviving  comrade  of  uncounted  hours." 

Wordsworth :  Michaet, 

*  un-odibi'-ten-an9ed,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (l),  and 

Bng.  countenanced.]  Not  countenanced  ;  not 
morally  supported  by  the  countenance  of 
others. 

"  Urged  unremittingly  the  stubborn  work 
Uusecouded,  uncountenanced." 

Wordsworth :  ExcurHon,  bk.  vl. 


I^te,  fit,  fare,  amidst,  what,  iall,  father;  we.  wet,  here,  camel,  her.  there 
or,  wove.  wqU;  work,  who,  son ;  mute,  ciib,  ciire.  ignite,  cur,  rule,  full ;  try, 


;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pdt* 
S^ian.    08.  oe  =  e ;  ey  =  a ;  gu  ==  kw. 
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•tln-o6iin'-ter-feit,  *  un-coun-tre-feict, 

a.    [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  counterfeit.]    Not 
counterfeit,  not  spurious  ;  genuine. 

*'  Uncounterfeit  mishTuab  to  bfir." 

Wsatt :  T/k  Faitliful  Lover,  £c. 

ftn-coiip'-le  do  as  el),  v.t.  &  i.    [Fi-ef.  «n- 

(2),  and  Eug.  couple,  v.J 

A.  TruTis.  :  To  set  free  what  before  were 
coupled,  as  two  dogs  previously  lield  toge- 
ther by  A  couple,  cord,  or  chain  ;  to  set  loose, 
to  disjoin. 


+  B.  Intrans, :  To  loose  hounds  from  their 
couples. 

"  Uncouple  In  the  western  valley." 
Shakesp.  :  Sfidtummer  Night's  Dreamy  It.  1. 

^-cotip'-led  (le  as  el),  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1), 
and  Eng.  coupUd.]  'Set  free  from  being 
coupled  ;  not  coupled,  not  united  ;  hence,  not 
wedded  ;  single. 

"  Uncoupled  bounds  bei^n-ii  the  chase." 

Di'jiden :  I'alainon  &  Arcite,  il.  23S. 

*  un-court'-ed,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
coRTtedJ] 

1.  Not  courted,  not  sought  after  ;  not  having 
court  paid.    {Danid:  Civil  Wars,  ii.) 

2.  Not  courted,  not  wooed ;  not  sought  in 
marriage. 

&i-Gdurt'-e-ous.  ^-court -e-otis,  *  nn- 
-cur-teis,  ft.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng,  cour- 
Uo^ts.]  Not  courteous,  not  polite ;  uncivil, 
unpolite. 

"The  CommonB  thought  this  proceeding  unjustifi- 
able ill  substance  and  uncQurtaous  iu  form."— J/uc- 
aulay  ;  Bist.  Eng.,  ch.  xLv. 

^  -  court'-  e  -  oiis-lj^,  un-court'-e-ous- 
1^,  *  un-cour-te-ous-lie,  *  un-curt- 
eis-ly,  *  un-court-es-ly,  ady.  [Eng. 
uncoitrteous ;  -ly.}  In  an  uncourteous  manner; 
not  courteously  ;  discourteously,  uncivilly. 

"  He  now  without  all  shaniH  most  vrtco'trteoustie  de- 
maniled  to  be  to  liim  restored."— J?o^in«/ie(i.'  Hiat. 
Scotland ;  Ferquard. 

iin-court'-ier-like  (i  as  y),  a.  [Pref.  un- 
(1),  :ind  Eng.  courtierlike.]  Unlike  a  courtier  ; 
hence,  not  flattering,  bland,  suave,  or  the  like. 

"I  acted  but  an  uncourtierlike  part." — J/od. 
S'Arblau  :  Diary,  iii.  103, 

lin-c6urf-li-ness,  s.  [Bug.  uncourtly;  -ness.] 
Absence  of  cumtliuess  ;  want  of  polish  in  the 
manners. 

"  Nutwith standing  the  uncourtHneas  of  their 
phrases,  tlie  sense  was  very  iioaest."— Addison :  Whig- 
Examiner,  No.  5. 

iin-cburt'-l^,   a.      [Pref.  un-  (1),   and  Eng. 

(xnirtty.] 

1.  Untrained  in  or  unused  to  the  manners 
of  a  court;  hence,  nut  suave,  bLind,  tiattei- 
ing,  or  tlie  like  ;  blunt,  impolite,  unpolished. 

"  The  (i7?court?tf  courage  which  distinguished  him." 
— Alitcaulay ■'   hint.  Eng.,  ch.  XV. 

2.  Uncivil,  rude,  coarse,  plain. 

*  un'-coiis,  a.  [Lat.  uncus  =  a  hook.]  Hook- 
like ;  hooked. 

^-couth',  *un-kouth,  "un-keth.  *un- 
COOth,  «.    [A.S.  wncwd/i  =  strange,  unknown, 
from  U)i-  =  not,  and  cwdh,  pa.  par.  of  cuniian 
=  to  know.] 
*1.  Unknown. 

"  Unconthe,  unkist,  said  the  old  famous  poet  Chaucer; 
■whicli  pvoverb  very  well  takelh  place  In  this  onr  new 
puet,  who  for  that  he  is  uncouth  Isls  said  (Jhauuer)  is 
unkist;  and  unknown  to  most  men.  is  regarded  but 
of  few,"— £,  A'.,  Epintle  Dedicatory  prefixed  toSpenser's 
Shepliearda  Calender. 

*2.  Strange,  not  familiar;  hence,  suspicious, 
alarming,  startling. 

"Korean  I  like 
This  uncouth  dream."  Milton  :  P.  i,.,  V.  98. 

3.  Awkward,  clumsy,  odd,  strange. 

*'  Marks  such  aa,  to  men  bred  iu  the  courts  of  France 
and  England,  hud  an  -uncouth  and  ominous  appear- 
auce.''~Macauliiy :  Hist,  Eng.,  ch.  xii. 

iln-c6uth'-l3r,  *  un-cooth-ly,  adv.  [Eng. 
uncouth;  -ly.]  In  an  uncouth  manner  ;  oddly, 
strangely,  awkwardly,  clumsily. 

" Dancing  uncoutft^y  to  the  quivering  flame." 

C'omper:  Task,  iv.  276. 

&n-c6ut1l'-IieS5,  s.  [Eng.  uncovth;  -ness.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  uncouth ;  odd- 
ness,  strangeness. 

"  Often  "he  approaches  aa  near  to  a  good  effect  as  the 
uncouthness  of  his  method  allowa"— Z>fl«i/  Telegraph, 
Bept.  10,  1885. 

*  tin-c6v'-en-a-ble,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and 
Eng.  covenabld']    Inconvenient,  unsuitable. 

"  Eschewe  thou  uncouennble  fablis,  and  elde  wym- 
meuBfablis,"— ICiic/iiffe.-  l  Timothu  iv. 


un-cov'-en-ant-ed.  «.    [Pref.  u»-  (1),  and 
Eng.  covenanted.] 
I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Not  covenanted  ;  not  promised  by  co- 
venant ;  not  resting  on  a  covenant  or  promise. 

"  I  will  cast  rae  on  his  free  unrovenanted  mercy."— 
Eorsley:  Hermons,  vol.  iii.,  ser.  3S. 

2.  Not  bound  by  a  covenant,  contract,  or 
agreement ;  not  having  joined  in  a  covenant. 

"  Each  person  has  at  ouce  divested  himself  of  the 
flrst  fundamental  ridit  of  uncooenanted  uian." — 
Burke  :  French  lievulution, 

II.  FlUt. :  Not  subscribing  to  the  Scottish 
Solemn  League  and  Covenant. 

"  A  few  fanatical  non-jurora  may  have  grudged  their 
allegiance  to  an  uiicovenaiUcd  kiug,"— 3'.  £.  May : 
Comtit.  Bint.  England,  ch.  1. 

Uncovenanted  Civil  Service,  s.    A 

branch  of  the  Indian  Civil  Service,  whose 
members  (Europeans  or  natives)  are  subject 
to  no  entrance  examination,  nor  entitled  to 
promotion  or  retirmg  pension,  and  also  may 
resign  their  office  at  pleasure. 

uncovenanted-mercy,  s. 

Theol. :  An  expression  used  of  something 
not  promised  by  God  in  any  covenant,  and 
specially  in  the  covenant  of  grace  or  of  re- 
demption. [Covenant,  ^  (a).J  For  in.stance, 
to  give  Eternal  Life  to  those  who  believe  in 
Clirist  promised  by  God  (John  iii.  14,  15)  is 
now  regarded  as  part  of  a  covenant  on  the 
pai-t  of  God.  with  those  who  believe  in  Christ, 
to  extend  salvation  to  those  who  liave  not 
had  opportunity  of  hearing  of  Ciirist,  is  held 
to  be  an  uncovenanted  mercy.  (Generally  in 
the  plural.) 

TI  Used  also  familiarly,  in  the  sense  of, 
more  tlian  one  expects  or  deserves. 

"  Let  us  leave  him  (the  Duke  of  Argyle]  to  the  un- 
covenanted mercies  of  Prof.  Huxley." — Daily  News, 
Feb.  6,  1888. 

un-c6v'-er,  v.t.  &  i.  [Pref.  un-  (2),  and  Eng. 
cooer.] 

A,  Transitive : 

1.  To  take  a  cover  off,  as  the  cover  of  a 
basket ;  to  remove  a  cover  or  covering  from  ; 
to  divest  of  a  covering,  as  of  a  veil,  cloth, 
rotif,  or  the  like. 

"  [He]  vncouered  his  face,  &  holding  vp  his  handes  to 
heaven  said :  0  yuu  ^I'ds  that  I  doe  woraliip,  I  requyre 
you  chit^fly  to  estublisUe  ttiis  kingdume  vutomyselfe." 
^/Irende:  Quintas  Cartias,  foL  62. 

2-  To  strip  bare. 

"  When  an  Indian  is  about  to  worship  at  the  Moral, 
or  brings  his  ort'yring  to  the  altar,  he  Hiways  uncovers 
hia  body  to  the  waiot. "—Cooft  .■  Eirst  Voyage,  ch.  xlx, 

3.  To  take  olf  the  hat  from,  as  a  token  of 

respect. 

"None  of  the  Eastern  people  use  the  compliment  of 
uncovering  tlmir  lieiids  when  they  meet,  us  we  do." — 
Dumpier:  Voyages  (au.  IGS&). 

4.  To  disclose  ;  to  make  patent  to  view. 

"  In  vani  thiu  striv'st  to  cover  shame  with  shame, 
Or  by  evaaioua  thy  ci'iniu  uncover'st  more." 

MUlon :  Sumson  Agomstes,  642. 

B,  Intransitive : 

1.  To  take  a  cover  or  covering  off  anything. 

•'  Uncover,  dogs,  and  lap."      Shakesp. :  Timon,  iii.  6. 

2.  Specif. :  To  take  off  the  hat  in  token  of 

respect. 

iin-cov'-ered,  i*.     [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 

cover  &!.] 

1.  Divested  of  covering  or  clothing;  having 
the  cover  or  covering  removed. 

"Thou  wert  better  in  thy  grave,  than  to  answer, 
with  tliy  uncovei  ed  ho&y,  this  c:;tremity  of  the  skies." 
—Uhakesp. :  Lear,  iii.  4. 

2.  Specif. :  Having  the  covering  of  the  head 
removed  in  token  of  respect. 

"  Rftther  let  my  hea<l  dance  on  a  bloody  pole 
Thau  staud  uncover'd  to  the  vulgar  groom." 

Shakesp  :  2  Benry  VI.,  iv.  1. 

3.  Unprovided  witb  a  cover  or  covering  : 
open,  bare,  naked,  uprotected. 

"  Bycrinae  they  saw  the  penthouses  of  our  turrettea 
burned  downe,  and  that  uure  men  cuuld  nut  with  ease 
go  uncouered  to  .saue  \.h6Ui."~Qoldinge :  Ccesar,  f  ol.  ia2, 

*  iin-COV'-et-ed,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
coveted.]    Not  coveted  ;  not  longed  after. 

"  Uncooeted  wealth  came  pouring  in  upon  me."— 
E.  Brooke :  Eool  uf  Quality,  i.  aia. 

*  iin-cdwr,  v.t.  [Pref.  un-  (2),  and  Eng.  cowl.] 
To  divest  of  a  cowl;  to  rtiuiove  a  cowl  from. 

"  I  pray  you  think  us  friends— uncouii  your  face." 
Coleridge. 

*  un-CiJ^trled',  a.  [Pref.  un-  (l),  and  Eng. 
cowled.]  Divested  of  a  cowl ;  not  wearing  a 
cowl  or  hood. 

"  Beyond  yon  isle,  by  palmers.  pili!rira8  trod. 
Men  bearded,  bald,  cowl'd,  uncowi'd,  shod,  unshod." 
Pope:  Danciad,  Iii.  114. 


*  tin-craf -t^,  a.     [Pref.  itTi-  (l),  and  Eng. 

crafty.]  Not  crafty,  cunning,  or  designing; 
simple. 

"A simple  and  uncrafty  man  cnnnot  bo  wlae  unto 
aalvatiuu.  — ^;>.  Taylor  :  Bute  qf  Conscience.    (Fref.) 

*  un-cran -Hied,  *iin-cr^n'-ied,a.  [Pret 

un-(l);  Eng.  cranny,  and  suff".  -ed.]  Having 
no  cranny,  fissure,  chink,  or  opening.  (Lit  ^ 
M) 

"  To  whose  close  uneranied  breast 
We  our  secret  thoughts  may  send." 

Drayton :  SliephercCs  Sirena. 

*  un-cre-at'-a-ble,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and 
Eng.  creatable.]  Not  able  to  be  created ;  im- 
possible to  be  created. 

*  iin'-cre-ate,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
create.]    Not  created  ;  uncreated. 

"TI18  Father  unereate,  the  Son  uncreate,  and  the 
Holy  Ohoat  uncreate." — AthanaHan  Creed. 

*  tin-cre-ate',  v.t.  [Pref.  un-  (2),  and  Eng, 
create.]  To  blot  out  of  existence ;  to  anni- 
hilate. 

"  Who  caa  uncreate  thee  thou  ahalt  know." 

Jlilton  :  P.  L.,  r.  SOk 

un-cre-af -ed,  ».  [Pref.  tin-  (l),  and  Eng, 
created.] 

*  1.  Annihilated  ;  blotted  out  of  existence, 
(In  this  sense  from  pref.  un-  (2).) 

"  Nor  will  I 
Wlah  myself  uncreated  for  this  evil." 

Deaum,  &  Flet. :   Woman-hater,  tL 

2.  Not  yet  created  ;  not  existing. 

"  Misery,  uncreated  till  the  crime 
01  thy  rebellion."  Ahiion:  P.  L..  vl.  269. 

3.  Not  deriving  its  origin  from  creation,; 
eternally  existing. 

"  Who,  light  himself,  iu  uncreated  lifrht 
Iu  vested  deep,  dwells  awfully  retir'd." 

T/ioimon  :  Summer,  176. 

*  iin-cre-at'-ed-ness,  s.  [Eng.  uncreated; 
-Tiess.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  un- 
created. 

"  By  making  a  distinction  between  derived  uncreated' 
ness,  and  underived  uncreatedness." —  Waterlandl 
Works,  li.  826. 

*un-cred'-l-ble,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
credible.]  Not  credible  ;  unable  to  be  believed  ; 
incredible. 

"It  were  uncredible  unto  euery  man  that  Dauld 
ehulde  haue  the  victory." — Fisher:  Seven  Psalmee, 
ps.  vi. 

*  un-cred'-it,  v.t.  [Pref.  ww-  (2),  and  Eng. 
credit.]    To  discredit. 

"  Affirmations  are  apter  to  win  belief  than  nega^ 
tioud  to  uncredit  theai.  —Feltham :  Besoloes,  p.  38. 

*  iin-cred'-it-a-ble,  a.     [Pref.  un-  (I),  and 

Eng.  creditable.]  Not  creditsible  ;  not  reputa- 
ble or  honouralile ;  discreditable. 

"  Uncreditable  or  unfashionable,  branded  or  disused* 
aius." — Bainmond :  Sermons,  vol.  iv.,  ser,  7. 

*tin-cred'-it-a-ble-ness,s.  [Eng,  uncredit- 
able; -ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being 
discreditable  or  witliout  reputation. 

"To  all  other  dissuasives,  we  may  add  this  of  the 
un{3'»dltablene8S."—Iieiiuy  of  Piety. 

un-cred'-it-ed,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng, 
a-edited.]    Not  credited  ;  not  believed. 

"Itsayeth  so  uncredited." 

Warner:  Albions  England, 

iin-cried',  a.  [Pref.  un-  (l),  and  Eng.  cried.) 
Not  called;  not  clamoui-ed.  (Often  followed 
by /or.) 

"  I  rather  choose  to  thirst,  aud  will  thirst  ever. 
Than  leave  that  cream  of  nations  uncried/or." 
Ben  Joiuton  :  The  New  Inn,  L  2. 

iin-crip'-pled  (le  as  el),  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1), 
and  Eng.  crippled.] 

1.  Not  crippled  or  lame ;  not  destitute  or 
deprived  of  the  use  of  the  limbs. 

"  I  have  eyes  and  ears, 
Two  feet  uncrippled." 

Cow  per  :  Homer;  Odyssey  xx^ 

2.  Not  having  the  power  of  motion,  action, 
usefulness,  &c.,  impaired :  as,  The  ship  came 
out  of  action  uncrippled. 

*  un-cris'-ten-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  un&risten;  -ly.1 
In  an  unchristian  manner  or  spirit. 

"  Construe  nothing  uncristenly,  and  become  again 
my  good  \ord."Stry}je  :  Eccles.  J/em.;,Bp.  of  Sulis/' 
bury  to  Crumwell. 

t  un-crit'-ic-al,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
critical.] 

1.  Not  critical ;  wanting  in  judgment. 
"Rude    imderstaudurs   or    uncritical    apeakers."^ 

Gauden :  Tears  of  the  Church,  p.  24. 

2.  Not  accoiding  to  the  just  rides  of  criti- 
cism :  as,  an  uncritical  estimate. 


boil,  b6^;  pout,  jo^l;  cat,  ^ell,  chorus,  chin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a§;  expect,  ihenophon,  e^ist.    ph  =  £ 
^ian. -tian  =  sh^n.    -tion, -sion  =  shun; -tio^ -gi**n  =  zhun,    -cious, -tious, -sious - shus.   -ble, -die,  *Sic.  =  bgU  dgt 
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uncrooked— uncurrent 


•  iin-crooked',  *  un-crook'-ed,  a.  [Fref. 
un-  (I),  and  Bng,  crooked.]  Not  crooked, 
bent,  winding,  or  tortuous ;  straight. 

"  Eaaie  and  obedient  ways,  uncrooked." 

iieaum.  &  Flat. :  Loyal  Subject,  UL  2. 

fin-cropped',  un-cropf ,  a.  [Pret  urh-  (1), 
and  Eii^.  cropped.] 

1.  Nob  cropped,  as  land ;  not  eown  or 
planted. 

•  2.  Not  plucked  or  gathered. 

"  Thy  abundance  wants 
Partakers,  and  uncropu'd  fal  l3  to  Mid  ground." 

Milton:  P.  L.,iv.  73L 

3.  Not  cropped  or  cut,  as  the  ears  of  a  dog. 

iln-crossed',  a.  [Pief.  wu-  (1),  and  Eng. 
crossed.  ] 

1.  Not  crossed ;  not  set  or  placed  across 
each  other. 

*  2.  Net  crossed  out,  cancelled,  or  erased. 

"If  his  old  debt  stand  still  in  the  book  HMcroMed, 
the  sbopkeeiier  may  sue  hiin  fur  iW—Buni/an:  Pit- 
gnm's  frogreit,  pt,  i. 

3.  Not  thwarted ;  not  opposed. 

fin-cro^d'-ed,  a.  IPref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
crowd&i,^  Not  crowded;  not  straitened  for 
want  of  room. 

"  And  held  uncrowded  nations  in  its  womb." 

Aitduvn:  Letter  from  I  laJy. 

fin-crd\krn',  *uii-croun,  v.t.  [Pj-ef.  un-  (2), 
fliid  Eng.  crown,  v.] 

1.  Lit. :  To  deprive  of  a  crown  ;  to  pull  or 
take  a  crown  off. 

"Were  Ueinefcriua  dead,  we  easily  might  uncrown 
Tbid  swuln  iniijustor." 

Deau-m.  &  Flet.  :  The  Coronation,  r. 

2.  Fig. :  To  depose,  to  dethrone ;  to  deprive 
of  sovereignty. 

*'  I'll  uncrottm  him  ere't  be  long," 

Uhakesp. :  3  Henry  VI„  iv,  1. 

fin-cr6^aied',  *un-crounede,  u.    [Pref. 

un-  (1),  and  Eng.  crowned.] 

1.  Divested  of  a  crown.    (Lit.  OTfig.") 

2.  Not  crowned  :  as,  an  uncrowned  king. 

3.  Unrewarded. 

*'  Never  did  such  grace  goe  away  uncrowned."^Bp. 
Ball :  Coiitempl. ;  The  Faithful  Cunaamte. 

un-crys'-tal-line,  a.    [Pref.  un-^  and  Eng. 

crystaUine.] 

Min.  &  Petrol. :  Not  crj'stalline.  Seeley,  in 
Phillips  (deal.,  i.  254)  consklers  the  uncrys- 
talliue  type  to  consist  of  a  volcunic  rock, 
ojiginally  amorphous,  sometimes  glassy  like 
obsidian  or  tach.\lyte,  and  often  in  tlie  njicro- 
fel.sitic  state,  Tliere  is  a  complete  transition 
Itetween  the  unerystalline  and  the  semi-crys- 
talline rouks. 

nnc'-tion,  *un-ci-oun,  *unc-ci-oun,  s. 

[F\:  onction-=a.n  anointing,  unction,  from  Lat. 
uvctlouem,  accus.  of  iinctio,  from  unctus,  pa. 
par.  of  ungo  =  to  anoint.]    [Unguent.] 
I.  Literally : 

1.  The  act  of  anointing,  smearing,  or  nib- 
■fcing  with  ointment  or  oil  :  as, 

(1)  A  symbol  of  consecration,  dedication,  or 
appointment  to  an  important  office. 

"  One  of  them  is  not  ashamed  to  tell  iia  that  the  gift 
was  coDiiimiiicated  by  the  uTtctinn  adiciiiistered  at 
the  coronation." — Alacnulay  :  Hist.  Eng.,  cb.  xiv. 

(2)  P'or  medical  purposes. 

2.  That  whiith  is  used  for  anointing;  an 
unguent,  a  salve,  ointnitnt.     ' 

II.  Figuratively : 

1.  Anything  soothing  or  lenitive  ;  a  salve, 

*'  Lay  not  that  fiatteriug  unction  to  your  soul," 
Sh/ikesp. :  Hamlet,  iii.  4. 

2.  That  quality  in  language,  tone  of  expres- 
Binn,  mode  of  address,  manner,  and  the  like, 
which  excites  strong  devotion,  fervour,  ten- 
derness, sympatliy,  and  the  like;  that  which 
melts  to  religious  fervour  and  tenderness. 

"His  Beniioiia  wnnt  all  that  is  called  unction,  and 
sometimes  even  eamebtutss."— ^tiHum ;  Literature  of 
Uurope,  iv.  56. 

3.  Sham  fervour,  devotion,  or  sympathy  ; 
faciitious  emotional  warmth  ;  nauseous  senti- 
meutality. 

T[  Extreme  Unction :  [Extreme  Unction], 

*unc'- Hon- less,  a.  [Eng.  miction;  -less.] 
Without  unction. 

•unc'-tious,  'unc-te-ous,  «.  [Fr.  one- 
tueux.]    Unctuous. 

"Being  lunde  more  fat  and  UTicti(m$.''—SacJcluyt: 
Voyages,  ilL  54. 

" unc'-tlous-ness,  s.    [Eng.  unctions;  -ness.] 


The  quality  or  state  of  being  unctious  ;  unctu- 
ousness. 

"  As  if  the  sappe  thereof  had  a  flre-feeding  unctiotu- 
neia  therein." — Fuller  :   iVortliies ;  Warwickshire, 

unc-tu-6s'-i-ty,  *  unc-tu-os-i-tie, ».  [Fr. 
onctubsite ;  lta.\.  uncuosltd.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  The  quality  or  state  of  being 
unctuous ;  greasiness,  oiliness,  unctuousness  ; 
a  greasy  feeling  when  rubbed  or  touched. 

"A  woman's  flesh  confcvineth  in  it  I  wot  not  what 
ttnctuosity  or  oyloua  matter.'' — P.  Holland:  Plinie, 
p.  564. 

2.  Min. :  The  quab'ty  of  being  unctuous(q.v.). 

iinc'-tu-ous,  a.    [Fr.  onctueiix,  from  Low  Lat. 
unctuosus,  from  Lat.  unctus,  pa.  par.  of  ungo 
=  to  anoint.  ] 
I.  Ordinary  Language  : 

1,  Literally : 

(1)  Of  the  nature  of  or  resembling  an  nn- 
gutnt  or  ointment ;  greasy,  oily,  soapy. 

(2)  Having  a  greasy,  oily,  or  soapy  feeling 
when  rubbed  or  touclied  with  the  fingers. 

2,  Fig. :  Nauseously  bland,  suave,  tender, 
sympathetic,  lervjd,  devotional,  emotional, 
or  the  like  ;  soothing,  fawning,  mollifying, 

IL  Technically: 

1,  Bot. :  The  same  as  Greasy,  IL  2. 

2.  JWiJi, :  Feeling  greasy  to  the  touch.  Pipe- 
clay is  somewhat  unctuous ;  fuller's  earth  is 
unctuous  ;  plumbajio  and  soapstone  are  very 
unctuous.  {IV.  Phillips.)  The unctuosity  often 
arises  from  the  presence  of  magnesia. 

unctuous-sucker,  s. 

Ichthy. :  Vyclopterus  liparis,  a  small  pale- 
brown  fish,  inegulatly  striped  with  lines  of 
a  darker  colour ;  from  nortliern  seas.  It  is 
about  four  inches  long,  and  tlie  surface  of  the 
body  is  soft  and  slimy,  whence  the  popular 
name.    Galled  also  Sea-snail. 

unc'-tu-ous-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  unctuous;  -ly.] 
In  an  unctuous  manner. 

Unc'-tu-ous-ness,  s.  [Eng.  unctuous;  -ness.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  unctuous  ;  unc- 
tuosity. 

*  iin  -  cuclt'- 61d-ed,  a.  [Pref.  u?t-  (1),  and 
Eng.  cuckolded.]    Not  made  a  cuckold. 

"  It  la  a  deadly  sorrow  to  behold  a  foul  knave  un- 
euckolded." — Sliakesp.  :  Antony  &  Cleopatra,  L  2. 

*  un-cuit'-ed,  a.    [Uncuted.j 

un'-CU-lar,  a.  [A  humorous  formation  from 
Eng.'itneZe,  on  analogy  of  avuncular  (q.v.).] 
Of  ur  belonging  to  an  uncle. 

"Hia  uncular  and  rather  angular  breast." — Le 
Qui7icey :  Spanish  iVan,  §  vi. 

un-culled',  a.    [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  culled.] 

1.  Not  culled  ;  not  gathered. 

2.  Not  separated  ;  not  selected. 

"The  green  ear  and  the  yellow  sheaf, 
Unculled."  J/ilton :  P.  L.,  xl.  436, 

*  tin-ciil'-pa-ble,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (l),  and  Eng. 
cidpahle.]  Not  culpable;  not  blameworthy; 
inculpable. 

"TlieJe^vs.  .  .  are  notwithstanding  in  that  respect 
unculijaUe.^ — Eookar:  Ecdea.  Politic,  bk.  Iii.,  §  7. 

*iin-cult',  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Lat.  adtus, 
pa.  par.  of  colo  =  to  cultivate.]  Uncultivated, 
rude,  illiterate. 

t  un-ciil'-ti-va-ble,  p.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and 
Eng.  culttvable.]  Not  able  to  be  cultivated ; 
incapable  of  being  tilled  or  cultivated. 

un-cur-ti-vat-ed,w.  [Pref.«n-(1),  and  Eng. 
cultivated.] 

I.  Lit:  Not  cultivated,  as  land;  not  tilled; 
not  improved  by  tillage. 

"  The  cause  of  the  land  remaining  uncultivated."— 
Lewis:  Crud.  Farly  Roman  Hist.  (ed.  1855),  iu  a2. 

II.  Figuratively : 

1.  Not  practised,  fostered,  or  promoted ; 
neglected. 

"The  art  .  .  .  liesaltogetheruncwHifflfcA"— SieeJe; 
Bpectalor,  No.  334. 

2.  Not  imin-oved  by  labour,  study,  care, 
exercise,  or  tlie  like. 

"  The  Bun  as  it  were  rose  upon  BOme  parts  of  the 
conniionwealth  of  learning,  and  cleiired  up  many 
things;  and  I  believe  ujany  more  will  lii  time  lie 
clear^,  which,  whatever  men  tlmik,  are  yet  in  their 
dark  and  uncuUimted  Bt&Ui."—iy ollastoii  :  Jielijlon 
of  /Mature,  §  3. 

3.  Not  instructed,  not  civilised;  rude, 
rough  ;  uncivilized. 

"  Tliese  are  instances  of  nationi,  where  uncultivated 
nature  has  hcen  left  to  itself,  without  the  aid  of 
letters.  "—Z.ocA-e. 


"  Tbeyexaniyned  by  phylosophera  and  doctoura  of 
physyke,  and  tliey  that  were  fouude  ttncunnyiige,  were 
aegriidyd  of  theyr  presthode."— /'ud^an .-  Chronycla 


*  un-ciil'-ti-va-ted-ness,  s.  [Eng.  uncultU 
vated;  -ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being 
uncultivated. 

*  lin-cul'-ture,  s.     [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng, 

cxUture.]    Neglect  or  want  of  culture  or  at- 
tention. 

"Idleness,  Ill-husbandry.  .  .  unciiltura,  ilLcholoo 
of  seeds."— Bp.  Hall:  Sermons;  Pa.  cvii.  34. 

*un-cul'-tured,  a.     [Pref.  un-  (I),  and  Eng. 

cultured.]    Uncultivated. 

"  Bhickford !  ou  whose  uncultured  breast, 
A  truant  boy,  I  sought  the  uest." 

Scott :  Marmion,  Iv.  24. 

*  iin-cum'-bered,    *  un-com  -  bred,    a, 

[Pref.  un-  (1),  and   Eng.  citm&ered.J    Not  en- 
cumbered, not  hindered,  not  embarrassed. 

"  The  sunshine  of  uncumber'd  ease." 

Thomson :  Castle  of  Indolence,  IL  22. 

*un-ciin'-iiing,  ''un-con-ning,  *un-cun- 
nyug,  *  un-cuu-nynge,  a,  &  &  [Pref.  ua- 
(1),  and  Eng.  cunning.] 

A.  As  adjective : 

1.  Ignorant,  illiterate. 

'Tbeyexaniyned  byphylo__.. 

ysyke,  and  tliey  that  were  fouude  nncunnynge,  were 

gradyt"     '   "  "  '  "        "     *' 

(an.  16). 

2.  Not  cunning  or  crafty, 

B.  As  subst. :  Ignorance. 

"  To  make  this  ditle  for  to  seeme  lame. 
Through  mine  unconuing." 

Lydi/ate:  Comp.  of  the  Black  Snight. 

*  iin-ciiii'-ning-ly,  adv.     [Eng.  uncunning; 

-ly.]    Ignorantly,  stui>idly. 

"  If  thou  speiik  uncunningly,  they  count  thee  dul 
■ffitted."— riuea;  Inst,  uf  a  Christian  Woman,  bk.  1., 
eh.  xii. 

*  un-ciin'-nmg-ness,  *  un-kun-nyng- 
nesse,  5.  [Eug.  uncunning ; -ness.]  Ignorance. 

"  As  soues  of  obedience  not  niaad  lyk  to  the  former 
desiria  of  yunre  unkunnyngnesse." — WyclUfo:  I  Pet.  t 

*  im-ciir'-a-ble,  a.  [Pref.  W7i-  (1),  and  Eng. 
curaUe.]  Notable  to  be  cured  ;  not  capable 
of  being  cured  ;  incurable. 

"  The  pliiuysious  aiid  aurgions  of  France  juged  his 
malady  to  be  a  dropsy,  und  uncuvable."— iiernera : 
FroUsart:  Cronycle,  vol.  i.,  ch.  cuxlv. 

*tin-cur'-a-bly,aiv.  [Eng.  uncurahi}^;'^.^ 
In  an  incuiable  manner;  incurably. 

"  Wherastljemselfes  wer  euen  for  this  veral  poyucfc 
uncurabiy  wicked  enemies  of  God,"—  Udal :  Luke  v. 

*  iin-curb'-a-ble,  a.  [Pref.  un-(l),  and  Eng. 
curbable.]    Not  able  to  be  curbed. 

"  So  much  uncurbalile  her  garboiles.  Ctesar." 

Shukesp, :  Antony  &  Cleopatra,  il.  2. 

un-curbed'«  «,  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng, 
curbed.] 

1.  Lit. :  Not  curbed  ;  not  furnished  with  or 
wearing  a  curb. 

"  Uncurbed,  unreined,  and  riderless." 

Longfellow r  Burial  o/t.e  Minnisink. 

2.  Fig. :  Not  checked  or  kept  within  bounds ; 
unrestrained,  unfettered,  uncliecked. 

*'  With  Irauk  and  uncurbed  plainness." 

Skakesp.:  Ueiny  V.,  L  3. 

un-ciired',  a.  [Pref.  uti-  (1),  and  Eng.  cured.] 
Not  cured. 

"  t^wcitred  by  his  misfortunes  of  a  loose  generosity, 
that  flowed  iudiBcriminately  ou  all." — Burke  :  Abridg. 
of  Eng.  Hist.,  bk.  ili.,ch.  iv. 

*  tin-cur'-i-ous,  »,  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
cwrimis.] 

1.  Not  curious  or  inquisitive  ;  indifferenti 
incurious. 

"  I  have  not  been  bo  uneurious  a  spectator,  as  not 
to  have  seen  Priuce  Eugene."  —  Steele:  Spectator, 
Ko.  340. 

2.  Not  curious ;  odd  or  strange. 

"  He  added  very  many  particulars  not  unairious." 
— Steele :  Spectator,  No.  S16. 

un-curl',  V.t.  &  i.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
curl,] 

A.  Trans.  :  To  put  out  of  curl ;  to  straighten 
out,  as  something  wliicli  has  once  been  curled. 

"  The  lion's  foe  lies  prostrate  on  tlic  plain. 
He  sheathB  his  paw,  uncurls  hia  angry  mane." 

Dryden.     {Tudd.) 

B.  Intrans.  :  To  fall  from  a  curled  state, 
as  ringlets ;  to  become  straight. 

"  My  fleece  of  woolly  hair  that  now  uncurls." 

SJiakesp. :  TituB  Andronicus,  ii.  S. 

un-curled',  a.  [Ppef.  un-  (l),  and  Eng.  curled.] 
Put  out  of  curl ;  deprived  of  the  cuils  which 
it  previously  possessed. 

"  with  honest  faces,  tho'  with  uncurVd  hair." 

Congreve :  Juvenal,  xL 

*  un-ciir'-rent,  a.     [Pref.  u-n-  (l),  and  Eng, 


d^^,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pxt,  S5re,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot, 
or.  wore,  wolf;  w6r2£,  who,  son ;  mute,  cub,  ciire,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full ;  try,  Syrian.    £e.  oe  —  e ;  ey  =  a ;  qu  =  Uw- 
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otarent]  Not  current ;  not  passing  in  com- 
mon payment. 

"  ShufBed  off  with  auch  uncurrent  pay." 

ShaJCesp. :  Twelfth  Hight.  ill.  S. 

•tin-curse',  v.t.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
cu,Tse.\  To  free  from  any  curse  orexecration ; 
to  revoke  a  curse  on. 

"  Uncurse  their  souls  ;  their  pence  Is  mnde." 

Shakesp.  :  Richard  II.,  iii.  S. 

tin-cursed',  un-curst',  a.  (Pref.  un-  (1), 
and  Eiig.  cursed.]  Not  cursed  or  execrated  ; 
free  from  a  curse. 

"  Heaveu  suru  has  ktipt  this  spot  of  earth  uneurst" 
Waller  :  Battle  <^  tlus  HuTumer  Islands,  46. 

tin-cur'-tain,  v.t.  [Pref.  un-  (2),  and  Eng. 
«i/'iat?t.]  To  itjtnove  or  withdraw  a  cui'tain 
Ifom  ;  to  disclose,  to  reveal. 

'*  I  will  myself  uncartain  i\\  your  sight 
The  womiBis  of  this  brow's  Iiierfable  light." 

Moore:  The  Veiled  Pro/ihet  of  Khorastan. 

•tin-.ctis'-tom-a-ble,  a.  [Pref.  itTi-  (1),  and 
Eii>;.  customable.]  Not  subject  to  customs 
duties  :  as,  uncustoma^le  goods. 

tin-ciis'-tdm-ar-3^,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and 
Eflg.  ciistomary.]  '  Not  customary  ;  not  usual ; 
unusual.    {Carlyle:  MiscelL,  iv.  123.) 

•un-cus'-tomed  (1),  a.  [Pref.  wn-  (1),  and 
Eng.  customed.] 

1.  Not  subject  to  customs  or  duty, 

2.  Not  having  paid,  or  been  charged  with 
custom  duties. 

*  tin-CUS'-tomed  (2),  a.  [Pref.  un-  (l),  and 
abbreviation  of  Eng.  accitstomed.]  Unaccus- 
tomed. 

"  That  the  steeds  might  pass  with  ease. 
Nor  start  as  yet  uncustomed  to  the  dead." 

Cuwper :  Homer;  Jliad  x.  639, 

lin-CUt',  u..    [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  cut.]    Not 

cut. 

"Therforo  the  souldiera  thouglit  good  that  It  should 
be  keiit  whole  uncut."—  Udul :  John  xix. 

*un-cuf-ed,  *un-cuit'-ed,  a.  [Pref.  un- 
(1);  Eng.  cuit  (2),  s.,  and  sutf.  -ed.]  Not 
mixed  witli  cuit  or  sweet  wine. 

"Wiues   that   setdom   coiue   unto   ub   uncuted,"— 
Sandys:  Travels,  p.  221 

•un-cutli,  w.    [UNcoaTH.] 

*  iin-cy '-pher,  v.t.    [Uncipher.] 

•un-dam',  v.t.  [Pref.  un-  (2),  and  Eng.  dam, 
v.]  To  free  from  a  dam,  inoimd,  or  obstruc- 
tion ;  to  remove  a  stop,  obstruction,  or  hin- 
di-ance  from. 

"  The  wary  ploughman,  on  the  mountain's  hrow. 
Undams  his  watery  stores  ;  liuge  torrents  flow." 
Dryden:   \'u-gil;  GeoTffic  i.  160. 

tin-dam'-aged  (aged  as  igd),  a.    [Pref. 

ua-  (1),  and  Eng.  damaged.]  Not  damaged; 
not  injured. 

"  Plants  will  frequent  changes  try, 

U itdamaged."  J'hUips :  Cider,  I. 

tin-dammed',  a.    [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
dammed.]    Not  dammed;  not  having  a  dam 
or  bariiur  to  prevent  the  flowing  of  the  stream. 
"  B.iveiA  run  undo mmed  between  hills  unknown." 
I'oe :  Moiios  <t  Una. 

^tin-damned'  (n  silent),  *  un-dampned, 

a.  [Pref.  U7t-  (1),  and  Eng.  damned.]  Not 
condemned  ;  uncontleiuned. 

"Thei  senten  u3  men  of  Rome  hito  prisoun  that 

weren    hetuu    opeuli    aiid  undampned."—  Wyclijfe : 

Dvdie  xvi. 

*tin-dam'-ni-fied,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and 
Eng.  damnified,]  Uninjured  ;  sufTeringnoloss 
or  injury.  (Caius,  in  Eng.  Gamer,  iii.  238.) 

tin-damped',  *  tin-dampt',  a.  [Pref.  un- 
(1),  anil  Eng.  dampp.d.]  Nut  damped  ;  hence, 
not  chilled,  not  dispirited,  disheartened,  or 
discouraged. 

•'  By  tender  laws 
A  lively  people  curbing,  yet  undamijed." 

Thomson:   tVinter,  US. 

*tin-dan'-gered,  *  un-daun-ger-id,  a. 

[Pref,  un-  (1);  En^.  danger,  s.,  and  suff.  -ed.] 
Free  from  danger  ;  out  of  danger. 
"  For  had  he  dwellid  within  yeur  shippis,  and  nat  go 
tlieiN  among, 
Tlieu  had  he  been  undaun//cri/t." 

Chaucer  (?) .'  Tale  of  Beryn. 

*  tin-dan'-ger-ous,  a.  fPref.  un-  (1),  and 
Eng.  dangero-tis.]    Not  dangerous. 

"Then  cherish  this,  this  unexijeusive  power, 
Undangerous  to  tlie  jjiihln;." 

Thomaon  :  Britannia,  205. 

*tin-dashed',  a.  [Pref.  un-  (I),  and  Eng. 
dashed.]  Not  daslied ;  not  frigliteufd  or 
alarmed ;  undaunted.  (Daniel:  Civil  iVars,  vi.) 


un-dat'-ed  (1),  a.    [Pref.  un-  (1),  aiid  Eng. 
datetl.]     Not  dated;   having    no    date;   not 
having  the  time  given,  noted,  or  marked. 
"  Which  shall  not  be  undated,  since  thy  breath 
Is  able  to  immortal,  tifter  death." 

JOiggs :  Elegy  on  Ben  Jonson. 

*tin'-dat-ed  (2),  a.  [Lat.  undatus,  from 
UTida  =  a  wave.]  Having  a  waved  surfai*e; 
rising  and  falling  in  waves  toward  the  margin ; 
waved. 

*  tin-daugh'-ter-liir  (gh  silent),  a.  [Pref.  un- 
(1),  and  Eng.  dangJUerly.]  Unbecoming  a 
daughter ;  unworthy  of  a  daughter. 


*  un-daunt'-a-ble,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1);  Eng. 
da^mt;  -able.]    Not  able  to  be  daunted. 

"  Ueroick  and  undauntubte  boldness,"— iZucftct 

tin-daunt'-ed,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
daunted.]  Not  daunted;  not  subdued  or  de- 
pressed by  fear  ;  tearless,  intrepid. 

"  Undaunted  still,  though  wearied  and  perplexed." 
Cow/jer ;  Table  TtUk.  366, 

t  tin-daunt'-ed-ljr,  adv.  [Eng.  undaunted; 
-ly.]  Not  as  if  daunted;  boldly,  intrepidly, 
fearlessly. 

"  We  feel  ourselves  undaunted!}/  bold  where  we  are 
sure  of  no  effectual  resistance. " — Knox:  Essay  17. 

t  tin-daunt '-ed-ness,  a.  [Eng.  undaunted ; 
-ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  un- 
daunted ;  feail  ess  ness,  intrepidity. 

"  Walking  on  towards  the  place  fof  execution  with 
calmness  and  undaunledntss.  —Boyle:   Works,  v.  S06. 

*  un-dawn'-ing,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
dawning.]  Not  dawning;  not  showing  the 
day  ;  not  growing  light. 

*■  A  prisoner  in  the  yet  undnwnlng  eaat." 

Cowper :  Tush  iv.  130. 

un-daz'-zled  (le  as  el),  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1), 
and  Eng.  dazzled.]    Not  dazzled. 

"  Undazzled  with  the  glare  of  praise.' 

Wordsworth:  Excursion,  \ik,  v. 

tin -de,  tin'-dee,  un'-dy,  u..  [Lat.  unda=- 
a  wave.]    [Onde.] 

*  un-dead',  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  dead.] 
Not  dead;  alive. 


*  un-dead'-li-ness,  '^  un-deed-ly-nesse, 

s.      [Bug.  un<leadly ;  -ness.]     Incapability  of 
dying ;  immortality. 

"  Kyng  of  kyngis  and  lord  of  lordis  .  .  -  which 
aloune  hath  undeedlymtsse."—  Wyclijfe :  1  Tm.  1. 

*  tin-dead- Ijr,  *un-deed'-li,  a.  [Pref. 
un-  (1),  and  Eng.  ilecuUy.]  Not  subject  to 
death;  immortal,  ever-living. 

"To  the  king  of  worldin  undeedli  and  unvisible  God 
aloone  be  ouour  and  glorie." —  Wyclijfe :  1  Tim.  i. 

*  tin-deaf,  v.t.  [Pref.  un-  (2),  and  Eng.  deaf.] 
To  cure  of  deafness ;  to  restore  the  sense  of 
hearing  to. 

"  My  death's  sad  tale  may  yet  undenf  his  ear." 
Shakes/j. :  lUchard  II.,  ii,  L 

tin-de-based',  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
debased.]    Not  debased. 

"  But  the  heart  which  is  thine  shall  expire  ytndebased." 
Byron :  Sluiizasfor  Music. 

tin-de-baU9hed',  a.  [Pref.  un-  (l),  and  Eng. 
debauched.]  Not  debauched  or  corrupted ; 
pure. 

"  Plain,  hospitable  kind, 
And'undebauch^d."  Cowper:  Task  ill.  744. 

tin-dec'-a-gon,  s.  [Lat.  undedm  =  eleven, 
and  Gr.  youfCa  {gonia)  =  an  angle.] 

Geom.  :  A  plane  figure  having  eleven  sides 
or  angles. 

tin-de'-cane,  s.  [Lat.  unus,  and  Eng.,  &c. 
clecane  (q.v.) ;  cf.  Lat.  uiulecim  =  eleven.] 

Chem. :  C11H24.  One  of  the  series  of  paraffins 
obtained  from  American  petmleum.  It  has 
a  sp.  gr.  of  -765  at  16^,  and  boils  at  180°  to 
184\ 

tin-de-cay'-ing,  «.    [Pref.  un~  (1),  and  Eng. 

decaying.] 

1.  Not  decaying  ;  not  suffering  diminution, 
decline,  or  decay. 

"  Bome  chosen  plants,  disposed  with  nicest  care, 
In  undecaying  beauty  were  preserved." 

Worilswurlk  :  Excursion,  bk.  Iv. 

2.  Immortal,  unending  :  as,  the  undeixiying 
joys  of  lieaven. 

*un-de-9eiV-a-We,*un-de-ceyv-a-ble, 

a.    [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  d&:eivable,] 


1.  Not  deceivable ;  not   capable  of  being 
deceived  ;  not  subject  or  liable  to  deception. 

2.  Not  deceiving  ;  not  deceitful. 

"A  more  undei:eivable  calculation,"— flbWar;  On 
Time. 

UU-de-jeive',  v.t,  [Pref.  un-  (2),  and  Eng. 
deceive.]  To  free  from  deception,  fallacy,  or 
mistalte  ;  to  open  one's  eyes ;  to  reiuove  a 
deception  practised  upon  one. 

"No  pains  had  been  spared  to  uTKfscefiw  them."— 
Macaaltty:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xx. 

UQ-de-9eived',  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
deceiv&i.]  Not  deceived  ;  not  under  the  in* 
fluence  of  a  deception. 

"  Deliberately,  and  undeceived. 
Those  wild  men's  vices  he  received." 

Wordsworth:  RutJi, 

*  un-de'-5en-9^,  s.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
decency.]  '  The  opposite  of  decency;  in- 
decency. 

"  A  great  signification  of  decency  and  nndecency."— 
Bp.  Taylor:  Hale  of  Conscience,  bk.  ii,,  ch.  i. 

tin-de-9en'-na-ry,  a.  [Lat.  undedm  — 
eleven,  and  rtiiJti(S  =  a  year.]  Eleventh;  oc- 
curring once  in  every  period  of  eleven  years. 

un-de-^en'-ni-al.  a.  [Undecennaby.]  Per- 
taining or  relating  to  a  period  of  eleven  years ; 
occurring  or  observed  every  eleveu  years,  or 
on  every  eleventh  year. 

*  un-de'-gent,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
decent.]    Not  decent ;  indecent. 

"  I  cast  it  from  nie,  like  a  garment  torn. 
Ragged,  and  too  uudecent  to  be  worn.' 

Dryden :  Conquest  of  Granada,  1.  1. 

*  un-de'-9ent-l^,  adu.    [Eng.  undecent;  -ly.] 

Not  decently  ;  indecently. 

"To  wear  their  hair  andecenf'y  loiij." — Laud:  Sltt, 
Ace.  of  his  Chancel lurship  ofUx^'un.l,  f  61. 

*  un-de-9ep'-tive,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
deceptive.]    Not  deceptive  ;  not  deceitful. 

*  un-de-9id'-a-ble,  *  un-de-cide-a-ble, 

a.     [Pref.   un-  (1),  and  Eng.  deciilable.]    Not 
cajiable  of  lieing  decided,  settled,  or  solved. 

"There  is  hardly  a  greater  and  more  uiidecidabtt 
problem  iu  natural  theology." — South:  Sennous,  vol. 
iii.,  ser.  6. 

*  tin-de-9ide',  v.t.  [Pref.  un-  (2),  and  Eng, 
decide.]  Not  to  decide  ;  to  reverse  a  decision 
concerning. 

"To  undfcidf 


tin-de-9id'-ed,  u,.  &  a,  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and 
Eng.  decided.] 

A.  As  adjective : 

X.  Not  decided-;  not  settled  or  determined. 

"  Long  undecided  lasts  the  airy  striie." 

I'lu/i/js:  lileiiheinu 

2.  Not  decided,  not  determined  ;  irresolute, 
wavering.     (Said  of  persons  or  tilings.) 

"  An  undecided  aussver  hung 
On  Oswald's  hesitating  tongue." 

Hcott:  Ilukeby,  V,  22. 

B.  ^s  substantive : 

Coursing  :  A  course  in  wliich  the  greyhounds 
score  an  equal  number  of  points ;  a  drawn 
course. 

"  Night  Time  and  Hector  were  bo  well  matched  that 
after  a  couple  of  umlacidf-ds  the  judge  was  unahlo  to 
aay  which  waa  h^at."— field,  Dec.  e,  1684. 

un-de9'-i-ni61e,  s.    [ital.] 

Music:  A  group  of  eleven  notes  to  be 
played  in  the  time  of  eight  of  the  same  name. 

*  tin-de-9i'-pher-a-ble,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (i), 
and  Eng.  decipkerable.]  Not  decipherable ; 
not  able  to  be  deciphered. 

*^  un-de-9i'-pher-a-bly,  adv.  [Eng.  unde- 
cipherabilc) ;  -ly.]  In  a  manner  that  cannot 
be  deciphered. 

tin-de-9i'-pliered,  a.  [Pref.  ««.-  (1),  and 
Eng.  deciphered.]    Not  deciphered, 

"Nought  but  uiidecipJiered  characters."— IKarfiitr- 
ton:  Worfcs,  vol.  x.,  dis.  2a. 

*  un-de-9i'-sive,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
decisive.]  Not  decisive  or  conclusive ;  ind(ji:i- 
Bive. 

"Two  nations  .  .  .  made  appeal  to  an  UMdccisffO  ex- 
Ijeriment."— ffiuniri/^ 

*tin-deck',  v.t.     [Pref.  uu-  (2),  and  Eng.  deck, 
v.]    To  deprive  or  divest  of  ornamnnts. 
"  To  undeck  the  pompous  body  of  a  king." 

Shakesp. :  Richard  If.,  iv.  I. 


b6il,  bo^ ;  pout,  jowl ;  cat,  9ell,  chorus,  9liin,  bench ;  go,  gem ;  thin,  this ;  sin,  as ;  expect,  Xenophon,  e^ist.    -mg, 
-oian.  -tian  =  shan.   -tion.  -sion  =  shun ;  -tion,  -gion  =  zhun.    -clous,  -tioua,  -slous  =  shus*   -ble,  -die.  &c.  =  bel,  del. 
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undecked— undemonstratively 


•  fin-decked',  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
decked.] 

1.  Not  adorned,  not  ornamented  ;  not 
decked  out. 

"  Cau  EiiglATid  Bce  the  best  that  she  can  hoast 
Lie  thus  uQgrac'd,  undei^'d,  and  almost  lost?" 
Daniel :  Civil  Wan,  T. 

2,  Not  furnished  with  a  deck,  as  a  ship. 

tin-de-clared',  a.  [Pref.  un-  (l),  and  Eng. 
declared.]    Not  declared  ;  latent. 

"Thus,  which  kynde  of  electes  hymselfe  meaneth, 
Tyndalle  leaveth  undeclared,  and  will  we  shall  geasse 
at  hyi  naynde."— Sir  T.  More  :  iVorke,  p.  877. 

tin-de-clin'-a-ble,  «.  [Pref.  un-  (l),  and 
Eng.  declinable.] 

1.  Not  capable  of  being  declined ;  specif., 
in  grammar,  not  variable  in  the  termination : 
as,  an  undeclinable  noun. 

*  2.  Not  possible  to  be  avoided. 

"Tha  offence  on  his  part  waa  ttnd#rf<no6i«."— 
Mackat :  Lija  of  WUliarm.  p.  107. 

to-de-clined',  «.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
dexiined.] 

1.  Not  having  the  cases  marked  by  varia- 
tions in   the  termination :   as,  a  noun   un- 

*  2.  Not  deviating ;  not  turned  from  the 
right  way. 

"  In  hi9  track  my  wary  feet  have  stept ; 
HU  undeclined  ways  precisely  kppt." 

Sandyt :  Paraphrase  of  Job, 

tiii-de-c6m-p6§'-a-ble,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (i), 
and  Eng.  decomposable.]  Not  able  to  be  de- 
composed ;  not  admitting  of  or  liable  to  de- 
couiposition. 

fln-deo'-or-at-ed,  o.    [Pref.  un-  (1),  and 

Eng.  decorated.]    Not  decorated;  not  adorned; 
not  embellished ;  plain. 

*  un-de-creed',  a.  [Pref.  un-  (2),  and  Eng. 
decreed.]  Not  decreed;  having  a  decree  re- 
versed ;  released  from  a  decree. 

"As  if  eternal  doom 
Could  he  reversed,  and  undecreed  for  me." 

Dryden:  King  Arthur,  ill, 

fill-de-5yV-IC,  a.  [Lat.  unns;  Eng.  decyl 
(q.v.),  and  suff.  -ic]  Having  as  its  basis 
eleven  atoms  or  proportions  of  a  substance. 

undecylic-acid,  s. 

Chem.  :    CnH...202=CioH2i-CO-OH.       Ob- 
tained by  tlie  o-xidalion  of  metliyl-unflecj'l- 
ketone.    It  melts  at  2S"5°,  and  boils  at  212°  to 
^  213",  under  ;i  pressure  of  100  mm. 

tin-ded'-i-cat-ed,  a.    [Pref.  un-  (1),  and 

Eng.  dedicateiL] 

1.  Not  dedicated ;  not  consecrated  ;  not  de- 
voted. 

2.  Not  inscribed  to  a  patron ;  without  a 
dedication. 

"  I  should  let  this  hook  come  forth  u^idedicated."— 
Boyle:   Worka.  ii.  247. 

3.  {Of  a  road):  Not  given  over  by  those 
who  lirst  made  it  to  tli«  public  authorities. 
A  road  not  dedicated  is  maintained  at  the 
charge  of  those  whose  private  property  it  is. 

*  iin-deed'-ed,  u.  [Pref.  wn-  (l),  and  Eng. 
deeded.] 

1.  Not  signalized  by  action. 

,  "Uly  aword  with  an  mi  battered  edRe, 

I  sbenthe  again  undeedud." 

bluiMsp. :  Macbeth,  v.  t. 

*  2.  Not  transferred  by  deed :  as,  undeeded 
land. 

iin-de-f5,9ed',  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
defaced.]  Not  defaced;  not  disfigured;  not 
deprived  of  its  form. 

"Ill  them  is  involved  the  character  of  men  who 
preserve  tbe  divine  image  u7ide/ace(L"—Knox :  Ser- 
■mons.  vol.  vi.,  ser.  26. 

i  •  un-de-fat'-i-ga-ble,  a.    [Pref.  un-  (l),  and 
Eng.  defatigable.]    Indefatigable,  tireless. 

".'Wean  while  the  lord  deputy  with  undefaiigahle 
pnliia  prosBCuteth  Mac  Hugh.  '—Camden :  Hist,  of 
tflieen  Elizabeth  (an.  1&96}. 

•  iin-de-feaef'-i-ble,   *  un-de-feis-i  ble, 

a.    [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  d^easible.]    Not 
defeasible ;  indefeasible. 

"The  aaid  victorie  coiisisteth  in  the  vnde/eatable 

scripture  of  the  olde  and  uewe  testamente."— £7'e2a2.' 

Luke  xx.\i. 

*un-def'-e-cat-ed,  a.  [Pref.  -un-  (i),  and 
Eng.  defecated.]  Not  defecated ;  not  cleared 
from  dregs  or  impurities ;  thick,  unrefined. 

"  Pure,  simple,  und^ecrtted  rage." — Godwin  :  Mande- 
vUfe,  il.  115. 


•iiii-de-fenped',  a.    [Pref.  un-  (1);  Eng. 
defence,  &m\ suit. -ed.]  Unprotected,  undefended. 
"  Her  weak  aide :  wliich  (scorned  and  maliced) 
Lay  opeu  und^onced,'     Daniel :  Civil  Wars.  viiL 

Gn-de-fend'-ed,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
dreaded.] 

I.  Ordinary  Ijxngiuxge : 

1.  Not  defended  ;  not  protected ;  nnpro- 
tected  by  works  of  defence. 

"  The  crows  and  ravens'  rights,  an  undefended  prey.* 
Dryden:  Hind  &  Panther,  iii.  626. 

2.  Not  defended,  supported,  maintained,  or 
upheld  by  power  or  argument. 

"And  it  was  left  undefended  even  hy  the  boldest 
and  most  acrimonious  libellers  among  the  nonjurors. " 
—Macaulay :  But.  Eng.,  ch.  xvilL 

II.  Law: 

1.  Not  characterized  by  a  defence  being 
put  forward :  as,  ::n  undefended  action. 

2.  Not  defended  by  counsel :  as,  The 
prisoner  was  undefended. 

iin-de-f ied',  *  un-de-fide,  *  un-de-fyed, 

a.     [Pref.    un-  (1),  and    Eng.    defied.]     Not 
defied ;  not  set  at  defiance  ;  not  challenged. 
"  He  haaely  threw  it  at  him  undefyed," 

Dryden  :  1  Conquett  qf  Oi-anada,  i. 

iin-de-f  lied',  *  un-de-fyled,  a.  [Pref.  un- 
(1),  and  Eng.  defiled.]  Not  defiled,  polluted, 
corrupted,  or  vitiated  ;  pure. 

"  Far  from  thee,  and  undefiled." 

Byron  :  tiiege  of  Corinth,  xxvlL 

*Uil-de-f  il'-ed-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  undefiled;  -ly.] 
In  an  undefiled  manner ;  purely,  chastely. 

"  But  I  wil  haue  matrimony  ohserued  mora  holyly  ft 
*ndefy\edly  among  them."— I7dai ;  Matthew  v. 

tin -de -fin'- a -ble,  i*.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and 
Eng.  definable.] 

1.  Not  capable  of  being  defined  or  marked 
out  or  limited. 

"  other  parsons  meriting  as  little  as  they  do,  might 
he  put  upon  it  to  an  uudefinabla  amount."— £uiA«; 
On  Economical  Reform. 

2.  Not  capable  of  being  described  hy  a 
definition;  indefinable. 

"That  undefinaiile  hut  impressive  halo  which  the 
lapse  of  ages  throws  aruund  a  celebrated  spot." — 
Byron  :  Chitde  Barold,  iii.    (Note  7.) 

*  un-de-fine',  v.L  [Pref.  un-  (2),  and  Eng. 
define.]  To  render  indefinite  ;  to  confound  or 
confuse  definitions. 

"Their  application  to  logic,  or  any  other  suhject,  1b 
only  to  undejine  aud  to  couiUBe."—Sir  W.  ilamilton. 

iin-de -fined',  a.  [Pref.  un-  (l),  and  Eng. 
defined.] 

1.  Not  marked  out  or  limited. 

2.  Not  defined  or  explained  ;  not  described 
by  a  definition. 

3.  Not  clearly  marked  or  known;  inde- 
finite, vague. 

"Its  source  concealed  or  undrfined." 

ScoU:  Marmion,  iii.    (Introd.( 

*  un-de-fiowr'-er-ed,  *  nn-de-floured,  a. 

[Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  defiowered.] 

1.  Not  deflowered  ;  not  polluted  or  robbed 
of  chastity. 

"They  leaue  ...  no  wylde  heaate  vnchaaed,  nor  no 
maide  vndejloared."— Golden  Bake,  let  2. 

2.  Not  vitiated  or  infringed ;  intact. 

"Much  more  may  a  king  enjoy  lii-i  ritfhta  and  pre- 
rogatives nndeiloiired,  untouched,"— J/ii(o» .■  ll^orm. 
in  Kngtand,  hk.  ii. 

*  tin-de-forme  d,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
deformed.]    Not  deformed  ;  not  disfigured. 

"All  the  pomp  and  glare  of  war,  yet  undef armed  hy 
hattles,  may  possibly  invite  your  curiosity.  —Pope. 

*  un-de-fouled',  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
defouled.]    Undefiled. 

"  By  the  grace  of  God,  unwemmed  and  undefouted." 
—Chaucer :  Boecius,  bk.  ii, 

*  tin-de-grad'-ed,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and 
Eng.  degraded.]  Not  degiaded,  debased,  or 
dishonoured. 

"  The  intention  of  a  founder,  in  preserving  gram- 
mar  studies  undegraded,  ought  to  be  held  sacred."— 
Knox:  Rem.  on  Grammar HcliooU. 

*  un-de'-i-fy,  v.t.  [Pref.  un-  (2),  and  Eng. 
deify.]  To  leduce  from  the  state  or  raiilc  of  a 
deity  ;  to  deprive  of  the  character  or  qualities 
of  a  deity ;  to  deprive  of  the  honour  due  to  a 
God. 

"An  idol  may  he  undeified  hy  many  accidental 
i^Tiaiis."— Addison  :  Spectator,  No.  74. 

tin-de-ject'-ed,  a.  [Pref.  wn-  (1),  and  Eng. 
'  '.]     Not  dejected,  cast  dowu,  or  de- 


"  We  shall,  indeed,  often  fall ;  hut  let  ua  rise  unde- 
Jected.''—Knox  :  Essays,  No.  22. 


*  tin-de-lay'-a-ble,  a.  [Pref.  un-  <1),  and 
Eug.  delayable'.]    Not  admitting  of  delay. 

'■  With  what  undelayable  heat  does  the  lime-twig'd 
lovev  court  a  deserving  beauty."— /"ei^Aan*  ;  Jtetolvtt, 
pt  i.,  res.  22. 

*  tin-de-layed',  a.    [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 

delayed.]    Not  delayed, 

*  tin-de-lay'-ed-ly,  *  un-de-lay-ed-lyo, 

adv.    [Eng.  undelayed ;  -ly.]    Without  delay. 

"Petre  than  declaryng  in  hymaelf  an  exauniple  of 
a  good  ahepeheard,  came  to  them  undBtayedly." — 
Vdal:  Actes  IK. 

*  un-de-lay'-ing,  o.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
delaying.]    Not  delaying ;  without  delay. 

"  l/ndelajfing  each 
Complied."  Cow^«*.*  Earner  ;  Iliad  xxliL 

*  tin-de-lecf-^ble»  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and 
Eng.  delectable.]  Not  delectable  ;  not  pleasant. 

"  The  genial  warmth  was  ixotund«l9ctable.'—Stemt  t 
Tristram  Shandy,  ill.  209. 

t  tin-del'-e-gat-Sd,  o.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and 
Eng.  deUgated.]  Not  delegated  ;  not  deputed ; 
not  committed  to  another. 

"Your  ftssumptlou  of  undalegated  ■pavtT.'—BvrJtm t 
French  Revolution. 

*  un-de-lib'-er-ate,  a.  [Pref.  «n-  (1),  and 
Eug.  deliberate.]  *Not  deliberate;  not  inten- 
tional. 

"The  prince's  coming  and  undeliberate  throwing 
him&elt  and  the  king's  hopes  into  that  audden  engag*- 
■Dieut."— Clarendon  :  Civil  War,  il.  510. 

tin-de-light'-ed  (gh  silent),  a.  [Pref.  «»- 
(1),  and  Eng.  delighted.]  Not  delighted  ;  no! 
pleased  or  gratified. 

"  baw,  undelighted,  all  delight,  all  kind 
Of  living  creatures."  MUiun :  P.  L.,  iv.  2fi6. 

*  tin-de-light'-ful  (gh  silent),  a.  Pref.  un- 
(1),  and  Eng.  delightful.]  Not  delightful ;  not 
affording  delight  or  pleasure. 

"  tjndelightful  and  unpleasing  to  God."  —  Milton: 
Doct.  &  Disc,  of  Divorce,  bk.  i.,  oh.  vi. 

*  un-de-light'-fiil-lj^  (gh  silent),  adv.  [Eng. 
undelighffui ;  -ly.]  Not  in  a  delightful  man- 
ner ;  without  attbrdiug  delight  or  pleasure, 

*  tin-de-liv'-er-a-ble,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and 
Eng,  deliverable.]  Not  capable  of  being  de- 
livered, fi-eed,  or  released. 

"Fix  thyself  in  Dandyhood,  undeHverable.''^ — Car. 
lyle:  Past  £  Present,  bk,  ii..  ch.  xvii. 

tin-de-liv'-ered,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (l),  and  Eng. 
delivered.] 

1.  Not  delivered  ;  not  freed  or  released. 

"Stilt  undeliiier'd  from  the  opjjressions  of  a  eimoi. 
nioua  decimating  clci-gy." — Milton :  Removal  of  Hira* 
lings. 

2.  Not  handed  over, 

3.  Not  disburdened,  as  of  a  child. 

4.  Not  born ;  not  brought  forth,  as  a  child. 
"  The  mighty  burden  wherewithal  they  go 

Ditis  undtiliver'd,  perislies  uiil)orii." 

Daniel:  Civil  Wars,  it 

un-de-lud'-ed,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
deluded.]    Nut  deluded  or  deceived. 

"  And  panting  for  the  truth  it  could  not  hear. 
With  longing  hreast  and  unUeladed  ear." 

Byron  :  A  Sketch. 

*  tin-del'-uged,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (X),  and  Eng. 
deluged.]  Nut  deluged  ;  not  overwhelmed  or 
overflowed. 

"  The  field  remains  undeliig'd  with  your  blood." 

Cowper:  llomer  ;  Odyssey  Jt.tiv. 

*  tin-delved',  a.  [Pref.  un-  (l),  and  Eng. 
delved.]  Not  delved  or  dug.  (Southey :  Botany 
Bay  Eel.,  i.) 

tin-de-mol'-ished,  a.  [Pref.  wn-  (1),  and 
Eng.  demolished.]  Not  demolished ;  not-de- 
stroyed or  ruined. 

"  Then  also,  though  to  foreign  yoke  suhmisa, 
She  undemoliah  d  stood."  Philips :  Cider,  1. 

tin-de-mon'-stra-ble,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1), 
and  Eng.  demonstrable.]  Not  demonstrable; 
not  capable  of  being  demonstrated ;  inde- 
monstrable. 

"  Out  of  the  precepts  of  the  law  of  nature,  as  of  cer- 
tnin  common  aud  undemonstrahla  principles."  ^ 
Hooker:  Eccles.  Pol.,  bk.  v.,  i  9. 

tin-de-mon'-stra-tive,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (l), 
aud  Eng.  demonstrative.]  Not  demon sti-ative  ; 
not  given  to  excited  or  strong  expressions  or 
exlii  bitions  of  feeling ;  reserved ;  without  show 
or  display  of  one's  self. 

"In  the  tone  of  undemonstrative  Bincerity."  —  A 
Bronte :  Jane  Eyre,  ch.  xxix. 

tin-de-mon'-stra-tive-ly,  adv.    [Eng,  ««- 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amiasc,  what,  fall,  father;   we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;   pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;   go,  pot* 
or,  wore,  W9l^  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  ^nite,  cur,  rule,  fall;  try,  Syrian,    s,  ce  =  e;  ey  =  a;  qu  =  kw* 
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demonstrative;  -ly.]    In  an  undemonstrative 
maimer. 

"  Wherein  the  pood  rose  silently  and  undemotistroi- 
tivelff  to  the  surface." — Memoira  of  Jesse  Cameron,  ui. 
ili.,  ch.  xU.    (l8ti^.) 

tin-de-ni'-a-ble,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
deniable.] 

1.  Not  deniable ;  not  capable  of  being  de- 
nied ;  indisputable.- 

"  A  man  should  allow  it  for  an  undeniable  truth."— 
Locke:  JHu.»nnn  Vnderstanding,  bk.  iv.,  ch.  xi. 

2.  Decidedly  and  unmistakably  good ;  ex- 
cellent.   (Colloq.) 

"Under  the  influence  of  moat unOeniable claxet."— 
Murray  :  Lands  <if  Slave  i  Free,  vol.  ii.,  ch.  vi. 

fin-de-ni'-a-blj^,  adv.  [Eng.  und&)iiab{le\; 
•ly.\  In  an  uiuleniabie  nninner;  so  that  it 
cannot  be  denied  ;  indisputably. 

"It  luust  be  undeniably  plain." — Warburton:  Di- 
vine Legation,  bk.  iv,,  §  6. 

*  iin-de-part'~a-ble,  a.  [Pi-ef.  un-  (1),  and 
Eng.  departable.]  Not  ciipalile  of  being  parted 
or  separated  ;  insepiiralile. 

"  Nn  man  ne  uiay  doute  of  the  unclepartable  pain  of 
shrewes,"— C/utitftrr  .■  Soeciiu,  bit,  iv. 

*uu-de-pend'-mg,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and 
Eng.  deperuUiig.]  Not  depending  or  depend- 
ent ;  independent. 

"They  are  iUus  ni^Ueld  nndepending on  the  chnrciu" 
— Milton :  Removal  of  Hirelings. 

foi-de-phleg'-inat-ed,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (l), 
and  iLn^.  dephlegmated.\  Not  cleared  from 
plilegni  ;  not  purified  from  water  or  any 
similar  liquid. 

"Though  common  nnd  undephl  e ff  mated  aqua  iortlB." 
—Boyle  :  IVor/a,  i.  T&i. 

•un-de-plored',  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
deplore<f.\    Not  deplored  or  lamented. 

"  Be  homely  and  be  peaceful,  uTideplored 
For  thy  desti-uctive  charms." 

Byron  :  Childe  Baruld,  iv.  43. 

iln-de-praved',  a.  [Pref.  un-  (l),  and  Eng. 
deprav&i.]    Not  depraved  ;  nut  corruiited, 

"Knowledge  dwelt  in  our  undepraved  natures  aa 
light  iu  the  suu." — Glanuill:  Scepsis,  cii.  iii. 

*  un-de-pre'-5i-at-ed  (or  c  as  sh)*,  a.  [Pref. 
«7i-(l),  and  Eiig.  depreciated,]  Nut  depreci- 
ated or  lowered  m  value. 

*  tin  -  de  -  pressed',  *  un  -  de  -  presf ,  o. 

[Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  depressed.] 

1.  Not  depressed,  dejected,  or  cast  down. 

2.  Not  sunk. 

"One  hillock,  ye  may  note,  Is  small  and  low, 
Suuk  iLlmost  to  a  level  with  the  plain 
By  weight  of  time:  theuthti-s.  mide/jressi'd.' 
Wordsworth :  Excuraion,  bk.  rt. 

tin-de-prived',  a.    (Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
deprlvi'd.]    Nut  deprived,  stripped,  or  dispos- 
sessed of  any  propeity,  right,  or  the  like. 
"He,  iindeprivpd,  his  benefice  forsook," 

Dryden  :  Character  of  a  Hood  Parson,  126. 

fin'-der,  *un-dir,  prep.,a/Jv.,a.,  &  pre/.  [A. 3. 
under;  cngn.  with  Put.  onder ;  Icel.  iindlr ; 
Bw.  &  Dau.  under;  Goth,  undar;  O.  H.  Ger. 
Untar;  Ger.  unter.] 
A,  As  prejJosUion : 

1.  In  a  lower  place  or  position  than  ;  so  as 
to  be  lower  than,  or  overtopped,  overhung,  or 
iwvered  by  ;  below,  beneath. 

"  There,  under  withered  leaves,  forlorn,  I  slept." 
Cow  per .'  Ilomur  ;  Odi/isey  vii, 

2.  Denoting  a  state  of  being  loaded,  op- 
pressed, overwheliiieJ,  or  burdened  by. 

"  To  groau  and  sweat  under  the  hnsiiiess." 

HhaJtesp.  :  Julius  Casar,  iv,  1, 

3.  Denoting  inferiority  or  suboidination ; 
Bnbject  to  the  rule,  guvernment,  direction, 
guidance,  instruction,  or  influence  of. 

"  I  am,  sir,  under  the  king  in  some  authority." — 
—Shukesp.  :  2  Uenry  I V.,  v.  a. 

4.  Denoting  liability,  obligation,  or  limita- 
tion with  respect  to. 

"Were  I  under  the  terms  of  death." 

Hhakcsp. :  Measure  for  .Measure,  IL  4. 

5.  Inferior  to  in  point  of  rank,  dignity, 
social  position,  or  the  like. 

"  tt  wa?  t'lo  threat  an  honour  for  any  man  under  a 
dulte." — Addison. 

6.  Inferior  to  or  less  than  in  point  of 
numbers,  amount,  quantity,  value,  or  the 
like  ;  falling  short  of ;  in  or  to  a  less  degree 
than. 

"There  are  several  hundred  mrfshca  in  England 
under  twenty  pounds  a  yeit.T."— Swift. 

7-  At,  for,  or  with  less  than  :  as,  It  cannot 
be  bought  under  twenty  pounds. 
8.  Comprehended  by  or  in ;  included  in ;  in 


the    same    category,    list,  division,  section, 
class,  &c. 

'*  Under  this  head  may  come  in  the  Beveral  contests 
and  wars  between  popes  and  the  secular  princes."— 
Leslie. 

9.  During  or  in  the  time  of ;  as,  under  the 
Koman  emperors. 

10.  Bearing  or  being  in  the  form  or  style  of; 
with  the  appearance  or  show  of;  with  the 
character,  designation,  pretence,  or  cover  of. 

"  He  does  it  under  name  of  perfect  love." 

Shakesp. :  Taming  of  the  Slire^o,  iv.  a 

11.  With  the  sanction,  authorization,  per- 
mission, or  protection  of. 

"  Und'-r  the  countenance  and  confederacy 
Of  Ljidy  Elauior."         Shatcesp. :  2  Henry  VI.,  IL  1, 

12.  Being  the  subject  of ;  subject  to. 


13.  Not  having  reached  or  attained :  as.  He 
is  under  twenty  years  of  age. 

14.  Attested  by. 

"Cato  ,  .  .  has  left  ua  an  evidence,  umier  his  own 
hand,  how  much  he  was  versed  iu  country  affairs."— 
Locke:  On  Education. 

15.  Under  the  form  of;  as  represented  by. 

"  Morpheus  is  represented  by  the  ancient  statuaries 
unrto-  the  liyure  of  a  boy  asleep."— vlcWison. 

Ji,  As  adverb: 

1.  Ord.  Lancj. :  In  a  lower,  subject,  or  sub- 
ordiniite  condition,  or  degree. 


2.  Cricket:  Underhand  (q. v.). 

C,  As  adj.  :  T^ower  in  'di-gree,  position,  or 
conditiun  ;  subjeijt,  suliordinate;  as,  an  under 
officer,  an  under  servant. 

D,  As  prefix: 

(1)  Denoting  literal  inferiority  of  place  :  as, 
under-Wp. 

(2)  Subordinate,  inferior,  subject:  as,  «7idw- 
sherifi;  ujider-butler,  uftd^r-gardener,  &c. 

(3)  Expressive  of  concealment,  secrecy,  or 
clandestineness :  as,  under-piot,  wuderhand, 
&c, 

1[  1.  Under  age :  Not  of  full  age. 

"Three  sous  he  dying  left  all  underage,' 

bpenser :  F.  Q.,  II.  x.  M. 

2.  Under  arms :  [Arms  (2)]. 

3.  Under  fire :  Exposed  or  subjected  to  the 
enemy's  fire;  taking  part  in  a  battle  or  en- 
gagement. 

*  i.  Underfoot:  Under  the  real  value. 

"  Would  be  forced  to  hell  their  means .  . .  far  under- 
^oot."—3acon. 

6.  Under  one's  hand:  [Hand,  s.,  H  17]. 

6.  Uniier  sail:  [Sail,  s.,  H  (4)]. 

7.  Under  the  breath:  [Breath,  s.,  HI.  4.] 

8.  Under  the  lee:  [Lee  (1),  s.,  1[  (2)]. 

9.  Under  the  rose:  [Rose,  s.,  T[  (1)]. 

11  Amongst  the  ancients  the  rose  was  an 
emblem  of  silence,  and  it  was  customary  to 
suspend  a  rose  from  the  ceiling  oT  a  banquet- 
room,  to  intimate  to  tlie  guests  that  nothing 
said  iu  that  room  was  to  be  uttered  abroad. 
(Brewer.) 

10.  Under  the  top: 

Mining  :  A  term  used  where  it  is  necessary 
to  leave  part  of  the  coal  in  the  roof  of  a  gallery 
cut  into  the  form  of  an  arch. 

11.  Under  water :  Below  the  .surface  of  the 
water. 

12.  Under  way,  under  weigh : 

Nant.  :  An  expression  denoting  that  avessel 
has  weighed  her  anchor,  ami  is  making  proper 
way  through  the  water  ;  hence,  having  started, 
niaUing  progres.s. 

*  under-actor,  s.  A  subordinate  actor. 
Undcr-agent,  s.    A  subordinate  agent. 

"  A  f;ictor  or  iDider-agent  to  their  extortion."— 
Bouth  :  hermons,  vol.  ii.,  ser.  4. 

*  under-toranch,  s.    A  lower  branch. 

"  That  iivder-braiichea  ere  can  bee 
Of  worth  and  value  as  the  ti'ee." 

apenser :  An  Klegie  for  A  strophe 

*  under-bred,  a.     Ill-bred,  unbred. 
"An  under-bred,  fine  spoken  fellow  w.ia  he.** 

Ooldsniith  :  Haunch  of  Venison, 

*  under  -  builder,  s.  A  subordinate 
builder  or  workman  iu  building, 

*  under-carved,  a.  Carved  or  graven 
below. 

'•  Above  your  under-carved  ornaments  " 

Sen  Jonson  :  To  Countess  of  Jiutland, 

*  under-chaps,  s.  pi.    The  lower  chaps. 

"Stjetched  the  skin  which  lies  between  the  under- 
chaps."— J'aley  :  Natural  Theology,  cb.  xxiii. 


UNDEBCLIFF. 


under-clay,  s.  A  layer  of  clay  under- 
lying another  deposit ;  specifically— 

1.  Agric.  :  A  layer  of  clay  underlying  the 
tilled  soil. 

2.  Geology: 

(1)  Clay  or  Firestone,  generally  in  a  series  of 
beds,  each  underlying  a  seam  of  coal.  As  the 
Under-clay  abounds  in  Stigmarias,  which  are 
roots  IStigmaria],  and  portions  of  flattened 
trunks  often  exist  in  the  coal,  the  natural  in- 
ference is  that,  while  each  seam  of  coal  rfr 
presents  the  re- 
mains of  an  old 
forestjthe  under- 
clay  on  which 
it  rests  was  the 
soil  in  which  the 
trees  grew. 

(2)  Any  bed 
which  seems  to 
have  once  con- 
stitutei^  surface 
soil. 

under-cliff. 

8,,     A    terrace 

stretching  along 

the  sea-shore  at  the  base  of  a  higher  clitf, 

originally  washed  by  the  sea,  and  formed  by 

the  materials  falling  from  the  cliff  above.   One 

of  the  best  known  is  on  the  south  side  of  the 

Isle  ijf  Wight. 

under-clothes,  under-clothing,  s. 

Clothes  worn  under  others,  or  next  the  skin. 

"  Tlie  poor  women,  no  seamstreases  tliemselvi's, 
are  oflered  under-ctothing  ready  made."— S(.  James's 
Oazette,  Jau,  6,  1888. 

""  under-conduct,  c. 

or  subterranean  conduit, 

"All  dig  wells  and  cisterns,  and  other  under-con* 
ducts  and  conveyances,  for  the  BmUase,"—/ieliqui<a 
WottoniarUB,  p.  19. 

*  under-crafc,  s.    A  sly  trick. 

"  'Tis  an  under-craft  of  authors." — Sterne  :  Trteirarn 
Shandy,  ch.  xix, 

* under-crest,  v.t.  To  wear  as  on  tho 
crest ;  to  bear,  to  support. 

'*  To  undercrest  your  good  addition. 
To  the  fainieas  ul  mv  power." 

aitakesp. :  Corialanus,  L  9. 

'  nnder-croffc,  s.    (See  extract.) 

"  It  wiia  supyiorted  by  three  rows  of  ma^sy  clustered 
pillars,  with  ribs  diveigiiig  from  them  to  support  the 
Bolenin  roof.  This  wna  the  pail»h  church.  This  «Jider- 
croft,  as  buildings  of  this  sort  were  called,  had  lu  it 
several  chauutries  and  mouunieuts." — Pennant ;  Lon* 
don,  p.  496. 

*  under-dauber,  a.  An  inferior  or  sub- 
ordinate dauber. 

"  This  new  mud-wall,  thrown  into  a  dirty  heap  by 
M.  W.  and  his  under-dauber  M.S." — Bp.  Taylor:  Jiist. 
from  Popery,  pt.  ii.,  bk.  L 


An  underground 


s.   Underhand  or  clan- 


*  under-dealing, 

destine  dealing. 

*'He  mentions  not  his  uvder-dfaUno  to  debauch 
armies  here  at  hume."— Milton:  HikonoklasCes. 

*  under-delve,   v.t.     To  dig   or   delve 
undrr  or  below  ;  to  undermine. 

-Wyclifa: 

*  under  -  earthly,    a.      Subterranean- 

(Sylvester:  The  Ar Ice,  2,^17 .) 

*  under-flame,  s.    A  flame  below  or  in- 
ferior. 

"  We  should  ii9t  need  warmth  from  an  under-fl'ime." 
Elegy  on  Dr.  JJoiine. 

*  under-fringe,  s.     A  lower  or  second 
fringe.    (In  the  example  it  appeais  =  fringe.) 

"  Broad-faced,  with  under-fringe  of  msset  beard." 
Tennyson:  Enid,  1,386. 

*  under-god,  s.    An  inferior  deity. 

*  under-gown,  s.    A  gnwn  worn  under 
another,  or  under  some  article  of  dress. 


s.    A  subordinate  or 


under-han  gman, 

deputy  hangiii;,ii. 

"  Compjirative  for  your  virtues,  to  be  styled 
The  under-hangman  of  his  kingiloin." 

Sltakesp. :  Vyiubeline,  ii,  8. 

*  under  -  hived,  a.    Provided  with  or 
placed  in  a  rather  small  hive. 

"The  bees  may  do  well  enough  in  a  yniddle-awea 
hive:  for  being  under-hived,  they  will  cast  aomewliat 
the  sooner,  though  per-idventure  the  less  warm." — 
C,  Butler:  Fetruile  Monuments,  p.  86. 

*  under-honest,  «.    Honest  below  what 
one  ouyht  to  be. 

"  We  think  him  over  prond. 
And  under-h'iiie'-t.'' 

Dryden:  Troilu*  &  Cressida,  lu.  I. 


bSil,  b^ ;  po^t,  36^1 ;  cat,  9ell,  chorus,  9h:n,  bench ;  go,  gem ;  thin,  this  ;  sin,  as  ;  escpect,  ^enophon,  e^ist.    ph  =  £ 
-clan,  ,-tian  =  shan.    -tion,  -siou  =  shiin ;  -|lon,  -gion  =  zhiin.    -clous,  -tious,  -sious  =  shus.    -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  bgl,  d^L 
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underact— undercurrent 


Uiider-jaw»  s.     The  lower  jaw. 

"  I'ho  retned  under-jau'  of  e.  swiue  works  in  the 
fTuuiiil  '—/'alej/ :  Natural  Tlieoiogy.  ch.  xii, 

ander-kecp&r,  5.  A  subordinate  or 
assibLant  kbtper,  warder,  &c. 

"  Aud  Bu  mucli  favour  he  obtained  from  ihaunder- 
keeper. 'Strupe  :  JScclet.  JUem.  (an.  1535). 

*  nnder-kindt  '^  ^  lower  or  inferior 
kind. 

"I  would  use  thee  like  on  under-kind ot  chymist, 
to  blow  the  coala." ~-J>ryden  :  An  Kvening's  Love,  i.  1. 

under-kingdom,  &.  A  petty  or  subor- 
dinate kiiigiloin  in  a  confederation  or  union. 

"  The  Uuudred  under-kingdoma  that  bad  sway." 
Tennj/ion  :  i'tvicn,  432. 

under  laborer,  s.  An  inferior  or 
aBijihtant  laljuii.'r  or  woiltmau. 

"It  is  ambition  ecoueh  to  be  employed  as  an 
under-7iib'>u7->r  in  clenniiK  the  ground  a  Uttle." — 
Locke:  Human  Onderst.    (£p.  to  the  Header.) 

under-lease*  a. 

Law:  A  lease  granted  by  a  lessee  of  his 
interest  under  the  original  lease  ;  a  sub-lease. 

ander-officer,  *.  A  subordinate  or  in- 
ferior ulfictjr. 

*  under  -  peep»   *  under  -  peepe,  v.  t. 

To  cast  a  look  under. 

"  Bows  towarda  her.  aud  would  utider-peep  her  lids." 
Shukesp. :  Cymbeline,  ii.  2. 

t  under-peopled,  a.   Not  fully  peopled. 

*  under-plain,  s.  A  plain  lying  under 
or  below. 

"  Upon  tlie  under-plains 
A  huudred  apriiigs,  a  hundre'i  wayes  should  swimme." 
Browne:  Bnt.  Pastorals,  ii. 

under  -  possessor,  a.     A  subordinate 

pii»oL's.s('i  ur  liolder. 

"  Aumiiliu"  and  greater  donatives  are  the  reserves 
of  Hie  !sM|icMiir  dKl't.  and  not  to  be  invaded  by  the 
■U'ider-p<j&iesiOTS."—lip.  Taylor:  Hermoiis.  vol.  L,  ser. 

i;. 

*  under-rate,  a.     inferior. 

"  Tiiebi;  under-rate  mortals.'  —Gentleman  Instructed, 

p.  SjS. 

*  under-reckon,  v.t.  To  reckon  or  cal- 
culate too  low. 

"Suidaa  under-rcckons  it  by  seven  years," — Bp, 
Hall :  Ser^non  to  Lords  of  Parliament,  Feb.  18,  1631. 

*  under  -recompensed,  a.  Insuffi- 
ciently reconniensed. 

"Tliey  are  generally  under-recompensed."— Smith : 
Weallk  of  Nations,  bk.  L,  ch.  X. 

under-region,  o.    An  inferior  or  lower 

re^^iun. 

under-roof,  s.  A  roof  under  another ;  a 
lower  roof. 

"  An  under-roof  oi  doleful  gray." 

Tennyson  :  Dying  Swan,  4, 

*  under-searching,  a.  Searching  or 
seeking  below. 

"  The  unUersearchiiyj  water  working  on." 

Daniel :  Civil  Wars.  bk.  IIL 

under-secretary,  s.    A  subordinate  or 

assistant-secretary. 

under-servant,  s.    An  inferior  servant. 

"  Afterwards  an  under-servant  in  the  queen's 
6tA^ lies."— Camden  :  Hist.  Q.  Elizabeth  (an.  1598). 

*  under-service,  s.  Inferior  or  sub- 
ordinate service, 

under  -sherifif,  •  under-  sheriffe, 
under-shereve,  s.  A  sheriff  subordinate 
in  rank  to  a  sheriff  properly  so  called  ;  a 
e'herifTs  dej'Uty. 

"Sherifis  and  under-sheriffs,  constables  and  turn- 
keys,  in  Bhort.  all  the  mniisters  of  justice  from  Holt 
down  to  Ketch."— J/acauiay ,'  Bist.  Eng.,  ch.  xviij. 

*  under-sherifiyy,  *  under-shrievo, 
•  under~sheri£fery,  s.  The  office  of  an 
tmder-sheriiT. 

"  Mfiny  times  those  uvder-sherifferiet  doe  more 
good  tli.tn  their  high  apeculatious."— Bacon .■  Eaayt: 
0/  Plane. 

*  under -Shrievalty,  s.  The  same  as 
Under-sheriffry  (q.v.). 

under-side,  a.  The  lower  side  of  any- 
thing. 

"These  being  hollowed  out.  on  the  under-HdCflikb 
o  scoop." — Paley :  Natural  Tlieology,  ch.  i. 

under-skinker,  s. 

*  1.  Ord.  Lang. :  An  under-drawer  or  tapster, 
(Shakesp.  :  1  Henry  IV.,  ii.  4.) 

2.  Naut. .-  The  assistant  to  the  purser's 
steward. 

under-skirt,  s.    A  skirt  under  a  dress. 

"  The  vanel  on  the  underskirt  may  consist  ot  black 
lace  A'juuciiS."— Daily  Telegraph,  Jan.  12,  1888. 


under-sky,  s.     A  lower  sky ;  the  lower 
pai't  of  the  atmosphere. 

"  Floating  about  the  under-iky.' 

Tenityson :  Dying  Stean,  2S. 

under-sparred,  a.     Not  having  suffi- 
cient spare  ;  undenuasted. 

under-sphere,  s. 

1.  Lit. :  A  sphere  beneath  another  one,  and 
moved  by  it. 

"  He  conquered  rebel  passions,  ruled  them  bo 
As  under-spJieres  by  the  Hrst  mover  gu." 

Elegy  upon  Or.  Donne. 

2.  Fig. ;  An  inferior  sphere  of  action. 
under-stated,  a. 

1.  State-J  beneath  the  truth,  or  what  is  right 
and  proper. 
*  2.  Having  too  low  or  small  an  estate. 
"Perceivin!;  himself  over-titled,  or  rather  under- 
stated."— Puller :   H'orthies;  Bedfordshire, 


tt.      Not    sufficiently 


under  -  stocked, 

stocked. 

"A  new  colony  must  always  for  some  time  be  more 
understocked  .  .  .  than  the  grejittir  uart  of  othur 
couutries."— Smiift;  Wealth  of  Nations,  bk.  i.,  ch,  ix. 

under-suit,  s.  A  suit  worn  under  or 
beneath  another  suit. 

"No  dauger  of  catching  cold,  his  own  under-suit 
WiLsso  welllined.'— /''«/;er.-  IVorlhiifs ;  Uantshire. 

under  sword-fish,  s. 

Ichihy, :  LHemiramphus.] 

under-taxed,  a.  Tnxed  beneath  what 
they  can  bear,  or  below  the  proportion  of  the 
taxation  of  otliers. 

*  under-thing,  s.  A  lower  or  inferior 
thing.    {Beaum.  <&  Flet. :  Fhitaster,  i.) 

under-tow,  s.  A  current  of  water  below 
tbe  surface  running  in  a  ditlerent  direction 
from  that  at  tlie  surface  ;  the  backward  flow 
of  a  wave  breaking  on  the  beach. 

"  All  those  secret  currents  that  flow 
With  such  resistless  under-tow." 

Longfellow :  Building  of  the  Ship. 

*  under-treasurer,  s.  One  who  trans- 
acted the  business  of  the  Lord  High  Treasurer 
of  England. 

*  under -treated,  a.  Treated  with  too 
little  respect ;  treated  slightingly. 

under-water,  «.  Being  or  lying  under 
water ;  subaquatic. 

"  Vulteius  found  this  under-water  traine." 

May  :  Lucan  ;  Pliarsalia,  Iv. 

*  under-witted,  a.     Half-witted  ;  silly. 

"Cupid  is  an  under-witted  whijiBtei."  —  Kemiet: 
Erasmus:  Praise  of  Folly,  p.  19., 

under-world,  s. 

L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  In  the  same  sense  as  II. 

2.  The  opposite  side  of  the  globe ;  the  anti- 
podes. 

"  Fresh  as  the  first  beam  glittering  on  a  aall. 
That  briugs  our  fiieuds  up  from  the  undar-world." 
Tennyson:  Princess,  iv.  27, 

*3.  The  lower  or  inferior  part  of  mankind. 

II.  Anthrop. :  The  aborle  of  departed  spirits; 
Hades,  The  idea  that  the  souls  of  men,  after 
death,  went  down  to  a  region  beneath  is  very 
ancient  and  widespread,  and  is  commented  on 
by  Lucian  {De  Lucia,  2).  This  popular  notion 
finds  expression  in  one  article  of  the  Apostles' 
Creed,  "  He  descended  into  Hell." 

"  In  tbe  ancient  Egyptian  doctrine  of  the  future 
life,  modelled  as  it  was  on  solar  myth,  i\nienti,  the 
western  region  of  the  departed,  is  an  und.er-world,  or 
Hades.'— rj/tor.-  Pnm.  Cult.  {ed.  187a),  ii,  C7. 

*un-der-act',  v.t.  [Pref.  under-,  and  Eng. 
act.^  To  act  or  perform,  as  a  part  or  play, 
inefficiently  or  feebly. 

"  The  play  was  bo  underacted  it  broke  down." — 
Macready. 

*  un  -  der  -  ac'-  tlon,  s.  [Pref.  under-,  and 
Eng.  action.']  Subordinate  action  ;  action  not 
essential  to  the  main  story. 

"The  least  episodes,  or  underacliont,  interwoven  in 
it.  are  i^arts  neces-sary,  or  convenient  to  carry  on  the 
main  desiEtn."— i>rj/rfcn.*  Virgil;  j£neis.    (Dcdic.) 

*un-der-aid\  v.t.  [Pref.  under-,  and  Eng. 
aid,  v.]    To  aid  secretly. 

"  Robert  ...  is  said  to  have  underaided  Eonl,"— 
Daniel :  Hist.  Eng.,  p.  £3. 

lin'-der-back,  s.  [Pref.  tender-,  and  Eng. 
back,  8.]  The  vessel  placed  beneath  the  miish- 
tun  to  receive  the  wort  as  it  flows  from  tlie 
latter, 

*lin-der-t>ear',  v.t.  [Pref.  under-,  and  Eng. 
dear,  v.] 


1,  To  support,  to  endure. 

"  Patient  underbeaHng  of  his  fortuna" 

ahakesp. :  Richard  II.,  L  4L 

3.  To  guard,  to  face,  to  trim,  to  line. 

"The  duchessof  Milan's  gown  .  .  .  undBrbome  wi^ 
a  bluish  tiuseX.' -Shakesp, :  Much  Ado,  ill.  4. 

un-der-bear'-er,  s.  [Pref.  under-,  and  Eng. 
bearer,]  In  funerals,  one  who  supports  the 
corpse. 

un- der -bid',  v.t,  [Pref.  under-,  and  Eng. 
bid,  v. J  To  bid  or  offer  less  than  nnotlier,  as 
at  an  auction  ;  to  otfer  less  than  ;  to  oiler  to 
execute  woi'k,  supply  goods,  or  the  lilte,  at  a 
lower  p'ri<:e  than. 

*  un-der-bind',  v.t.  [Pref.  under-,  and  Eng. 
bind,  v.]    To  bind  underneath. 

"  With  his  huge  weight  the  pagan  underbound  " 
Fairfux:  2'asso,  Hi's.. 

*un'- der -board,  adv.  [Pref.  under-,  and 
Eng.  board.  J  iSecretly,  clandestinely.  (Op- 
posed to  ahovehoard,  q.v.) 

"  The  receivera  of  such  will  play  underboard." — 
Fuller:  Uoty  Utate,  IV.  v.  16. 

*  iin  -  der  -  borne',  pa.  par.  or  a.    [Under- 

BEAR.] 

*  iin-der-boughf  (ought  as  at),  pa.  par. 
or  a.     [Underbuy.] 

un-der-bra9e',  v.t.  ■  [Pref.  under-,  and  Eng, 
brace,  v.]  To  bind,  fasten,  or  tie  together  below 
or  underneath. 

"  The  broidered  band 
That  underbraced  Ma  helmet  at  tlie  cliin." 

Cowper:  Homer ;  Iliad  ii\. 

iin'-der -brush,  s.  [Pref.  under-,  and  Eng. 
brush,  s.]  Sliiubs  and  sm.dl  trt-es  in  a  wood 
or  lorest.  growing  under  large  trees ;  brush, 
underwood, 

"Tlie  shores  on  either  side  were  steep,  and  very 
thick  with  underbrush." — iicribner'S  Magazine,  Autf., 
1877,  p.  501). 

*  iin'-der-burn,  *  un-der-brenne,  v.t. 
{i^VQ^  under-,  and  Eng.  burn.]     To  burn  up. 

"Y  sliftl  uaderbreiine  the  eartis." — Wycliffe:  No- 
hum,  ii.  IJ. 

'^  iin-der-buy',  v.t.  [Pri;f.  und&r-,  and  Eng. 
buy.] 

1.  To  buy  at  less  than  the  real  or  true  value. 

"Else  ye  underbuy  us." 

lieauin.  &  Flet. :  Valentinian,  iL  4. 

2.  To  buy  at  a  lower  pj-ice  tlia». 

un-der-9hani'-ber-Iain,  s.  [Pref.  under-, 
and  Eng.  ckainberLaln.]  A  deputy  cliamber- 
luin  of  tlie  exchequer. 

iin-der-^harge',  v.t,    [Pref.  under-,  and  Eng. 

charge,  v.  J 

1.  To  charge  less  than  the  fair  or  true  aunt 
or  price  for. 

2.  Not  to  put  a  sufficient  charge  in  :  as,  T» 
undercharge  a  gun. 

lin-der-^harged',  a.  [Pref.  under-,  nnd 
Eng.  charged.]  Not  adequately  or  sufficiently 
charged  ;  specif.,  applied  to  a  military  mine, 
whose  ciater  is  not  so  wide  at  the  top  as  it  i» 
deep. 

iin'-der -coat,  «.  [Pref,  under-,  and  Eng. 
coat,  s.] 

1.  A  coat  worn  under  another. 

2.  The  under  layer  of  hair.    [Coat  (1),  o., 
A.  II.  1.] 


*  un'-der-creep,  *  un-dur-crepe,  v.i. 
[Pref.  under-,  and  Eng.  creep,  v.]  To  creep 
seci'etly  or  imiierceptibly. 

"  Be  war  lest   perauenture  undercrepe  to  thee   a 
wickid  thounht."— ir|/cfii?e.-  /)eut.x.v.  9. 

*un'-der-cry,  *un-dir-cry,  v.i.  [Pref. 
under-,  and  Eng,  cry,  v.]    To  cry  out. 

"And  thei  undi-rcrieden  [indamabant]  and  selden, 
Crucifie,  crucifye  him." — WycUjfe  :  Luke  xxiii. 

un'- der -cur -rent,  o.  &  a.    (Pref.  imder-, 
and  Eng.  current] 
A,  As  substantive : 

1.  Lit. ;  A  current  running  under  another 
one. 

2.  Fig. :  Something  at  work  out  of  sight, 
as  influence,  feeling,  or  the  like,  which  has  a 
tenrl'-ncy  opposite  to  or  diderent  from  what 
is  visible  or  apparent. 

"  The  uTidercurrent  ot  agricultural  opinion."— /VaM, 
April  4,  lliE5. 


ISte,  f^t,  f^re,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pmc,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot^ 
or,  wore,  wol^  worls,  whd«  son;  mute,  cub,  ciii'e,  TJnite,  cm-,  rule,  full;  try,  Syrian.    S9,  co  —  e;  ey  =  a;  qu  =  Ii*;/. 
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•  B.  As  adj.  .    Kunning  below  or  out   of 
eight ;  hidden. 

"Some  dark  undercurrent  woe." 

Ttiiitii/son:  Maud,  I.  xvill  831 

tin'-der-ciit,  s.  [Pref.  under-,  and  Eng.  C7it, 
B.]  The  under  side  of  a  sirloin  oi'  beet';  the 
filet. 

"Then,  having  disembowelled  hlin,  ve  cut  off  strips 
o1  unUnrcut.' —J-Hetd,  Due.  26.  1B85. 

fin-der-cut',  v.t.  [Pref.  under-^  and  Eng. 
cut,  v.]    To  undersell. 

*  lin-der-de-greed',  a.  [Pref.  iinder-;  Eng. 
degree,  and  sutf.  -ed.}  Of  inferior  rank  or 
degree. 


tin'-der-dlt^ll,  v.t.  [Pref.  under-,  and  Eng. 
ditch,  V.J 

Agric.  :  To  form  a  deep  ditch  or  trench  in, 
in  order  to  drain  the  surface. 

iin-der~dd',  v.i.  &  t.     [Pref.  under-y  and  Eng. 
do,  v.] 
A.  Intransitive : 

1.  To  acl:  below  one's  abilities ;  not  to  act 
up  to  one's  powers. 

"  You  overuct,  when  you  should  uvderdo." 

Ben  Jonson. 

2.  To  do  less  than  is  requisite. 

"  Nature  much  ofteuer  overdoes  than  underdoes." — 
Grew. 

E.  Trans.  :  To  do  less  thoroughly  than  is 
requisite  ;  specif.,  in  cooking,  to  cook  iusuffi- 
eiently. 

*  un-der-dd'-er,  s.  [Pref.  under-,  and  Eng. 
doer.\  One  who  does  less  than  is  necessary, 
requisite,  or  expedient. 

lin-der-done',  a.  [Pref.  under-,  and  Eng. 
dune.]  Insufficiently  cooked:  as,  The  meat 
is  underdone. 

un'-der-dose,  s.  [Pref.  under-,  and  Eng. 
dose,  S.J  An  insufficient  dose ;  a  quantity  less 
thau  a  dose. 

un-der-dose',  v.i.  or  t.  [Pref.  under-,  and 
Eiijc-  dose,  V.J  To  give  or  take  small  ar  in- 
sufficient doses. 

iin'-der-drain,  s.  [Pref.  under-,  and  Eng. 
drain,  s.J  A  drg.in  or  treuch  below  the  surface 
of  tlie  ground. 

un-der-drain',  v.t.  [Pref.  under-,  and  Eng. 
drain,  v. J  To  drain,  by  cutting  trenciiea 
under  the  surface  of  the  gi'ouud. 

tin  -  der  -  dressed',  i*.     [Pref.  under-^  and 
Eng.  dressed.] 
*  1.  Not  well  or  sufficiently  dressed. 
2.  Underdone,  as  meat. 

iin-der-es'-ti-mate,  s.  [Pref.  under-,  and 
Eng.  estimate,  s.]  An  estimate  or  valuation 
at  too  low  a  rate. 

tin-der-es'-ti-mate,  v.t.  [Pref.  under-,  and 
Eng.  estimate,  v.  J  To  estimate  or  value  at  too 
low  a  rate ;  to  "alue  insufficiently. 

*iin'-der-f3.e-tion,  s.  [Pref.  under-,  and 
Eng.  faction.]  A  subordinate  faction ;  a  sub- 
division of  a  faction. 

"  Christianity  loses  by  contests  oi  under/actiom."— 
Decay  of  Piety. 

•  iin'-der-f^c-iil-t^,  s.  [Pref.  under-y  and 
Eng.  faculty.]  A  subordinate  faculty,  power, 
or  endowment. 

tin'-der-fanu-er,  s.  [Pref.  under-,  and  Eng, 
farmer.]  A  farmer  working  xiuder  the  direc- 
tion of  another  one. 

•  un'-der-feed,  v.t.  [Pref.  under-,  and  Eng. 
feed,  v.]    To  feed  insufficiently. 

"The  fanaticks  strive  to  tinder/eed  and  starve  It." — 
Oauden :  Tears  of  the  Church,  p.  86a, 

•un'-der-f el-low,  s.     [Pref.  under-,  and. 
Eng. /ei/owj.]    A  mean  fellow,  a  sorry  wretch. 
"  With  much  more  business  th;m  Vaoaaunder/eUowa 
had  showed." — Sidney :  Arcadia,  bk.  ii. 

tin'-der-fill-ihg,  s,  [Pref.  under-,  and  Eng. 
filling.]  The  lower  part  of  a  building.  (See 
extract  imder  SuBSTRUcriON.) 

*  tin-der-fSl'-low,  v.t.  [Pref.  under-,  and 
Eng.  follow.]    To  follow,  to  accompany. 


*  un-der-f ohg',  *  un-der-fonge,  v.t.  [A.S. 
underfangen  =  to  receive,  to  undertake,  to 
support;  under ~ xmdei;  and  fangan  (pa.  t. 
fong)  =  to  take.] 

L  To  undertake,  to  manage. 

"  And  looser  songs  of  loue  to  underfong." 

Apenser :  Hhetiheards  Calender j  fl^ov. 

2.  To  entrap,  to  ensnare. 

"  Thon,  Meiialcas,  that  by  thy  treachery 
Didst  uiiUcr/onff  my  lady  to  wexe  so  light." 

Spenser :  Shephvards  Calender    Junt, 

3.  To  receive. 

"  On  holy  church  Ich  thouhte 
Tliat   underfong  me  atte  louut,    lor  ou  of    Godes 
cho&eu."  P.  Plowman,  p.  a04. 

4.  To  support  or  guard  from  beneath. 

"  Mounts  iinderfonging  and  euflaucklng  them." — 
Naihe :  LtmCan  Stuffe. 

un-der-foot',  adv.  &  a.    [Pref.  wnder-y  and 
Eng.  foot.  J  * 
A.  As  adverl) : 
I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  Under  the  feet ;  underneath, 

2.  Beneath,  below  ;  in  or  into  subjection. 
II.  Natit. :  Under  the  ship's  bottom.    (Sdid 

of  an  anelior  which  is  dropped  while  the  ship 
has  headway.) 

*  B.  As  adj. :  Low,  bare,  abject. 

"  The  most  dejectetl,  most  underfoot,  anu  down 
trodden  viissals  ol  iierditiou."— J/*7ron ;  /inform,  in 
Eng ,  bb.  li. 

*  un-der-foot',  v.t.  [Pref.  under-,  and  Eng. 
foot,  V.I    To  underpin  tq. v.). 

*  un-der-fur'-nish,  v.t.     [Pref.  Ur-ndcr-,  and 

ISjWg.  Jarn-ish.]    Td  lurnish  insuIKciently ;  to 
supply  witli  less  than  enough. 

"<Jaii  we  suppose  God  would  xinderfurnish  man  for 
the  state  he  deaiyned  him?  "—Collier :  Un  KinUnuss. 

un-der-fur'-row,  v.t.  [Pref.  under-,  and 
Eng.  furrow.]  To  cover  with  a  furrow,  as 
seed  or  manure  ;  to  plough  in. 

un-der-fur'-row,  adv.  [Pref.  under-,  and 
Eng.  fiirrow.]    Under  a  furrow. 

11  To  sow  Ufiderfurrow  : 

Agric. :  To  plough-in  seed.  Sometimes  ap- 
plied to  other  upeiatious  in  which  something 
is  covered  by  tlie  furrow-slice. 

*  un-der-get',  v.t.     [Pref.  under-,  and  Eng. 

get.]    To  understand. 

"  And  n.itheles  he  feynede  bym,  that  me  vnderget 
yt  nogt."  Jiobert  of  Gloucesinr,  p.  109. 

*  iin-der-gird',  v.t.  [Pref.  under-,  and  Eng. 
gird.]  To  gu'd  beneath  ;  to  place  girders  be- 
ueath. 

"  When  they  had  taken  It  up,  they  used  helps, 
vndergirding  the  ship." — Acts  xxvii.  17. 

iin-der-go',  *  un-der-goe,  v.t.  [Pref. 
under-,  and  Eng.  go,  v.J 

*  1.  To  go,  move,  or  pass  under  or  below. 

"  Tli.xt  day  the  sea  seem'd  mouutaiue'a  topps  t'  oreflow, 
And  yielding  earth  that  deluge  f  vndergoe." 

May :  Lucan;  Pharsalia,  v. 

*  2.  To  undertake ;  to  take  upon  one's  self ; 
to  hazard. 


3.  To  bear  up  against ;  to  endure  with  firm- 
ness;  to  sustain  without  fainting,  yielding, 
or  giving  way ;  to  pass  through  ;  as,  To  under- 
go pain  or  torture. 

4.  To  be  subjected  to  ;  to  be  compelled  to 
pass  through. 

"  Tyrants  were  to  undergo  legal  sentence."— JfiZian  ; 
Answer  to  Eikon  Basihke. 

5.  To  experience  ;  to  pass  through. 

"  In  this  state  it  undergoes  a  fermentation." — Cook: 
First  Voyage,  bk.  i.,  ch.  xviL 

•  6.  To  partake  of ;  to  enjoy. 

"  To  undergo  such  amxile  pence  and  honour.** 

Sfiakesp.  I  Measure  for  Measure,  L  1. 

*  7.  To  suffer. 

"  I  had  rather  crack  my  sinews,  break  my  back, 
Thau  you  should  such  dishonour  vndcrgo." 

Shakesp.  :  Tempest,  iii.  1. 

*  un-der-go'-ing,  a.     [Pref.  under-,  and  Eng. 
going.]    Enduring,  sutfering,  patient,  tolerant 

"Which  raised  in  me 
An  undergoing  stomach,  to  bear  up 
Against  what  should  ensue." 

Shakesp. :  Tempest,  t  2, 

tin-der-gone',  pa.  'par.  or  a.    [Undergo.] 

*  iin-der-gore',  v.t.    [Eng.  under,  and  gore, 

v.]    To  pierce  underneath. 

"The  dart  did  undergore 
His  eyelid,  by  his  eyes  dear  roots." 

Chapman :  Homer ;  Iliad  xlv,  408. 


un-der-grad'-u-ate,  s.  [Pref.  under-,  and 
Eng.  graduate,  s.J  One  who  is  studying  at  a 
university,  but  has  not  yet  taken  a  degree. 

"The  undergraduates  of  bis  university. "—J/(*coi** 
lay  :  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  V.      » 

iin-der-grad'-u-ate-ship,  s.  [Eng.  under- 
graduate, s. ;  -skip.]  The  afeite,  position,  or 
condition  of  an  undergraduate. 

*  un  -  der  -  groan',  v.  t.  [Pref.  under-,  and 
Eng.  groan,  v.]    To  groan  under. 

"  Barth  undergroaned  tlieir  high-raised  feet." 
Chapman, 

un'-der-groiind,  s.,  adv.,  &a.  [Pref.  under-, 
and  Eng.  ground,  3  ] 

A.  As  siibstantive : 

1.  Wliat  is  below  the  surface  of  the  ground ; 
subterranean  space. 

"A  spirit  raised  from  depth  ol  undergj-oiind." 
Shakesp. .  2  Henry  VI.,  i.  % 

2.  An  underground-railway.    (Colloq.) 

B.  As  adv. :  Below  the  surface  of  the  earth. 


C.  As  adj.  :  Being  below  the  surface  of  the 
earth  ;  subterranean. 

"Put  into  certain  underground  depositaries  called 
favissifi."— Zti/J-o« ;  Childe  Harold,  iv.    (Note  46.) 

underground-nut,  s. 

Bot.  :  Arachis  kypogoia. 

underground-onion,  s. 

Hort. ;  Allium  Cepa,  var.  terrestris,  a  variety 
of  the  common  onion,  which  multiplies  its 
bulbs  by  offshoots  below  the  ground. 

underground -railroad,  s.  This 
term  was  apphed  in  the  United  States  before 
the  abolition  of  slavery  to  the  organized  means 
for  assisting  fugitive  slaves  to  escape  to  the  free 
states  of  the  Union,  or  to  Canada. 

underground-railiiray,  s.  A  rail- 
way wholly  nr  in  a  large  part  beneath  the  street 
surface  of  a  city,  London  is  now  tunnelled  by 
a  network  of  subterranean  railways,  extending 
to  the  subuibs,  and  it  is  proposed  to  construct 
similar  lines  in  New  York,  Chicago,  &c. 

underground-stem,  s. 

Bot. :  An  organ  in  some  plants  popularly 
considered  a  root  because  during  the  whole 
of  its  existence  it  remains  below  the  ground, 
but  which  nevertheless  possesses  a  structure, 
showing  that  it  is  really  a  stem. 

*  iin'-der-grdve,  s.    [Pref.  binder-,  and  Eng. 
■  grove.]    A  grove  of  low-growing  trees  under 

others  taller. 

"  I  sat  within  an  undergrova 
Of  tallest  hollies." 

Wordsworth  :  Poems  of  the  Fancjfr 

*  iin-der-grow',  v.i.  [Pref.  under-,  and  Eng. 
groio.]  To  grow  below  tlie  usual  size  or 
height. 

*  un-der-grow-e,  a.  [UNDERGnovf.]  Under- 

grown  ;  below  the  usual  stature. 

•*  For  hardily  she  was  not  undergrows." 

Chaucer  :  C.  T.,  154.    {Frol.) 

lin'-der-growth,  s.  [Pref.  under-,  and  Eng, 
growth.]  That  which  grows  under ;  specif^a 
trees  or  shrubs  growing  under  larger  ones. 

"The  undergrowth 
Of  shrubs  and  tangling  bushes  had  perplexed 
All  path  of  man."  Miliou ,-  P.  L.,  iv.  17fc 

un-der-griib',  v.t.  [Pref.  under-,  and  Eng, 
gruh,  v.]    To  undermine.    (Prov.) 

iin'-der-hand,  adv.,  ««,  &  s.  [Pref.  wnder-, 
and  Eng.  liand,  s.] 

A.  -"4s adverb: 

1.  By  secret  means ;  m  a  clandestine 
manner;  not  openly.  (37o,\v  generally  in  a 
bad  sense,  and  opposed  to  a'ooveboard,  q..v.) 

"  The  wondrous  love  they  bare  him  wderhand  I" 
Daniel :  Civil  Wars,  i. 

2.  By  fraud  or  fraudulent  means ;  fraudu- 
lently. 

"  Wood  Is  still  working  underhand  to  force  his  half- 
pence upon  ua."— Swift :  Drapier's  Letters. 

3.  Cricket:  Applied  to  a  style  of  bowling 
in  which  the  arm  is  not  raised  above  the 
elbow  :  as,  To  bowl  underhand.  (Opposed  to 
Toundhand  (q.v.). 

B.  As  adjective : 

1.  Secret,  clandestine.  (Generally  implying 
meanness  or  fraud,  or  both.} 

"  He  has  been  making  the  fortune  of  the  family  by 
an  underhand  marriage." — Vanburgh:  The  Miataki, 
iii.  1. 


hSUy  boy- ;  poiit,  y6^\ ;  cat,  ^ell,  chorus,  9hin,  bengh ;  go,  gem ;  thin,  this ;  sin,  as ;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist,    -ing. 
-cian«  -tian  =  sh^n.    -tion,  -sion  =  shun;  -tion,  -^ion  =  zhun.    -cious,  -tious,  -sious  =  shiis.    -ble,  -die,  slc.  —  bel,  d^L 
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2.  Cricket:  Applied  to  bowling  in  which 
fbe  arui  is  not  raised  above  the  elbow:  as, 
Underkaiid  bowling. 

C.  As  substantive  :  ^ 

Cricket :  A  ball  bowled,  underhand, 

iin'-der-h^d-ed,  u.     [Pref.  under-f  and 
£iig.  handed.] 

1.  Kept  secret ;  underhand. 

"  Ctjvert,  sly,  underhanded  commnnicfttions."— 
Dicke'ts. 

2.  Not  having  an  adequate  supply  of  hands; 
Bhort-handed :  sparsely  peopled. 

*'  It  [Norway]  is  much  underjuinded  now."    Colaridge. 

*  iin-der-hahg',  v.t  [Pref.  uuier-,  and  Eng. 
hang.]    To  suspend. 

"  A  man  13  to  be  prorideJ  either  of  wit  to  under- 
stAud,  or  else  of  a  with  to  undcrJtanff  himself— /*. 
Holland:  Plutardi,  p.  87L 

*  un'-der-head,  s.  [Prob.  for  dunderhead.] 
A  stupid  person  ;  a  blockhead. 

"  Underlieads  ta&y  Btnmble  vithout  diBhonour."— 
Browitc. 

•un-der- heave',  v.t.  [Pref.  under-,  and 
Eng.  heave,  v.]    To  heave  or  lift  from  below, 

iin-der-hew'  (ew  as  u),  v.t,  [Pref.  -under-, 
and  Eng,  hew.]  To  hew  leas  than  is  proper 
or  usuiil ;  to  hew  a  jiiece  of  timber  which 
should  be  square  in  such  a  manner  that  it 
appears  to  contain  a  greater  quantity  of 
cubic  feet  thau  it  really  does. 

iin-der-hiing'r  a.  [Pref.  under-,  and  Eng. 
hung.] 

1.  Projecting  beyond  the  upper  jaw.  (Ap- 
plied to  the  lower  jaw.) 

2.  Having  the  under  jaw  projecting  beyond 
the  upper  jaw.    (Applied  to  persons.) 

"He  being  very  much  underhuTig  " —SI  Ut  Austen: 
Persuasion,  cb.  X7. 

ilu-de-rived',  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
derived.]    Not  derived  ;  not  borrowed. 

"The  immediate  oiJeratiou  of  original,  absolute, 
and  ttnilerived  irower."— CTarte;  On  Vie  Evidences, 
Prop.  It 

•  fin-der-join',  v.t.  [Pref.  under-,  and  Eng. 
join.]    To  sulijoiu. 

"'B.evndcrJoy>iethlsh!\\  techa  wicked  uien  thowaies, 
and  viipituus  luen  to  tliee  ebul  be  coiiucrtid."— l/v- 
cliffe :  Prol.  to  Psalms,  p.  737. 

•  un-der-keep',  v.t.  [Pref.  under-,  and  Eng. 
keep,  v.]  To  keep  under;  to  keep  in  subjec- 
tion ;  to  restriiin. 

*'  The  beast,  that  with  great  cruelty 
Bured,  aud  raged  to  be  viiderkepW  ' 

Spenser  :  F.  Q...  111.  vil.  33. 

tin -der- laid',  a.  [Pref.  nnder-,  and  Eng. 
laid.]  Ha\  ing  something  laid  or  lying  beneath. 

"This  addition  to  the  plate  springs  it  up  in  every 
part  underlaid.' —Hcnhner t  Magazine,  May,  1880, 
p.  42. 

tin-der-lay',  v.t.  &  i.  [Pref.  under-,  and  Eng. 
lay,  v.] 

A.  Transitive : 

1.  To  lay  or  place  something  under;  to  set 
something  beneath.     [Underlay,  s.,  2.] 

"The  pressman  underlayt  the  plate." — ScrUmer^a 
Magazine,  Way,  1880,  p.  42. 

2.  To  support  by  setting  something  under. 

"  Our  souls  ha^'e  trode  awry  in  all  men's  sl^ht. 
We'll  underlay  "euj,  till  tbey  go  upright. 

Heaum.  &  Flet. .'  Lovu's  Cure,  v.  8. 

B.  Intransitive: 

Mining :  To  incline  from  a  perpendicular 
line, 

fin'-der-lay,  s.    [Underlav,  v.] 

1.  Mining:  The  dip  or  inclination  of  a  lode 
or  vein  from  the  perpendicular. 

2.  Print. :  Paper  or  cardboard  pasted  under 
a  cut  to  make  the  impression  cleiirer. 

"He  puts  a  proper  underlay  uuder  every  cut,  or 
part  of  a  cnt."—Scrlbner'8  Magazine,  May,  1880,  p.  43. 

fin'-der-lay-er  (1),  s.    [Eng.  underlay;  -er.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang,  :  One  that  underlays. 

2.  Mining:  A  perpendicular  shaft,  eunk  to 
cut  the  lode  at  any  required  depth. 

tin'-der-lay-er  (2),  s.  [Pref.  UTider-,  and 
Eng.  layer.]    A  lower  layer. 

•iin'-der-leaf,  s.  [Pref.  under-,  and  Eng. 
leaf.]    A  kind  of  apple,  good  for  cider. 

"  Tiie  und*!rlpaf,  whose  cyder  Is  best  at  two  years,  la 
a  plentiful  ttearer," — Mortimer:  Hitsbandry. 

fin-der-let',  v.U 

let,  v.] 


[Pref.  under-,  and  Eng. 


1.  To  let  below  the  value. 

2.  To  sublet. 

un'-der-lie,  s.    [Pref.  under-,  and  Eng.  lie,  v.] 
Mining :  The  same  as  Underlay  (q.v.). 

un-der-lie',  v.t.  &  i.  [Pref.  under-,  and  Eng. 
lie  (2),  v.] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  lie' under  or  beneath;  to  be  set  or 
situated  under. 

"If  it  chance  to  be  the  bottom  and  underlie  the 
Teat."— Jlookor :  £ccles.  Politie,  bk.  viii. 

2.  To  be  at  the  botton,  basis,  or  ground  of ; 
to  fonn  the  foundation  of ;  as,  This  principle 
widerlies  the  whole  subject. 

•3.  To  lie  under;  to  be  subject  to;  to  be 
liable  to  meet  or  answer  ;  to  meet. 

"Commanded  to  appeare  by  a  day  to  underlie  the 
.  l&v/."—Uolinshed :  Sist.  :icutland  [an.  1452). 

B,  Intrans. :  To  lie  or  be  situated  lower. 

"Theuoe  they  beheld  an  underlying  vale." 

Brotane ,'  Britannias  Pastorals,  11.  2. 

un-der-line',  v.t.  [Pi-ef.  under-,  and  Eng. 
line,  v.] 

1.  To  mark  underneath  or  below  with  a 
line ;  to  underscore. 

"A  note  of  Secretai-y  Cecyl's  hand,  that  what  was 
so  underlined  Vi as  to  he  put  in  cypher."— iStr^pe  /  Ee- 
cltiS,  Mem.  EUw.  VI.  (au.  1552). 

*2.  To  influence  secretly. 
"By  a  mere  chauce,  in  apiiearance,  though  under- 
lined with  a  providence." — Jieliguite  WottoniCB,  p.  215. 

iin'-der-ling,  s.  [Eng.  under- ;  dimin.  suff. 
-ling.]  An  inferior  person  or  agent ;  aminion, 
a  mean,  sorry  fellow. 

"  Slaves  of  no  man,  were  ye,  said  your  warrior  poet; 
Neither  suljject  iiuto  man  na  underlings. " 

A,  C.  Swinburne:  Athena. 

tin'-der-lock,  s.  [Pref.  under-  and  Eng. 
lock  (2),  s.]  A  lock  of  wool  hanging  under 
the  belly  of  a  sheep. 

un'-der-look-er,  s.  [Pref.  under-,  and  Eng. 
looker.]  AVunctioiiary  whose  duty  it  is  daily 
to  descend  a  mine,  takin*;  note  of  the  ventila- 
tion of  tlie  mine  and  the  work  done  by  the 
men.    Called  also  an  Underviewer. 

"And  the  uian.iger,  the  underlonker,  and  a  fireman 
descended  the  shaft  at  ouce."— ;$£.  James'i  Gazette, 
May  27, 1837. 

iin-der-ly'-ing,  pr.  par.  or  a.  [Underlie,  v.] 

A.  As  pr.  par. :  (See  the  verb). 

B.  As  adjective : 

1.  Ord.  Lang.  :  Lying  beneath  or  under. 

2.  Geol.  :  A  term  proposed  by  Mr.  Necker 
to  designate  the  granites  which,  though  they 
often  pierce  through  other  strata,  ai-e  rarely 
seen  to  rest  upon  tliem.  The  name  was  sug- 
gested by  "overlying,"  applied  by  Dr.  Mac- 
CuUoch  to  volcanic  rocks.     [Granite,  II.  1.] 

'iin'-der-inast-ed,  a.  [Pref.  under-,  and 
Eng.  tnasted.]  Inadequately  or  insufficiently 
masted  ;  said  of  a  ship  when  the  masts  are 
eithftr  too  small  or  too  short,  so  that  she  can- 
not spread  tlie  sail  to  give  her  the  proper 
speed. 

"  "ufc  she  was  much  undemuuted  and  undersailed." 
~Biu:ldu!/t :  Voyages,  ii.  201. 

*  un'-der-mas-ter,  s.  [Pref.  under-,  and  Eng. 
master,  s.]   An  inferior  or  subordinate  master. 

"  And  80  the  lawe  was  our  Trndirmaister  In  Crist 
that  we  ben  lustified  of  bileue."—  Wycliffe :  Gal.  liL 25. 

•un'-der-matph,  s.  [Pref.  under-,  and  Eng. 
match  (2),  s.]  One  unequal  or  inferior  to  some 
one  else. 

"  He  was  ...  an  undermatch  to  Dr.  HackwelL"— 
Fuller  :  Worthies,  il.  589. 

*  un'-der-meal,  *  un-dor-meale,  *un- 
der-mele,  s.    [Eng.  undern,  and  wim^l),  s.} 

1.  The  meal  eaten  at  undern,  or  the  chief 
meal  of  the  day. 

"  I  think  I  am  furnished  for  Catherine  pears,  for 
one  undermeaW—Ben  Jonson:  Bartholomew  Fair, 
lii.  1. 

2.  Tiie  division  or  portion  of  the  day  which 
included  undern;  originally  the  morning, 
but  afterwards  the  afternoon. 

"  Ther  walketh  now  the  limitour  hlmHelf 
In  undermeles,  in  morweninges." 

Chaucer :  C.  T.,  6,457. 

3.  An  after-dinner  sleep  or  nap ;  a  siesta. 

"  The  forty  ye3U3'  undermeale  of  the  seven  sleepers." 
—Naxlie. 

tin-der-men'-tioned,  a.  [Pref.  undsr-,  and 
£nj:.  vientloned.]  Mentioned  or  named  below 
or  subsequently. 


un-der-mine',  *  un-der-myne,  v.t.  [Prot 
under-,  and  Eng.  mine,  v. J 

1.  Lit. :  To  dig  or  excavate  a  mine  under; 
to  render  unstable  or  cause  to  fall  by  digging 
or  wearing  away  the  foundation  of;  to  make 
an  excavation  beneath,  especially  for  the  pur- 
pose of  causing  to  fall,  or  of  blowing  up. 

"He   attempted    to   undermine  the  walls."— Jl/oo- 
aulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  uh.  xii. 

2.  Fig. :  To  subvert  by  removing  the  foun- 
dations of  clandestinely  ;  to  injure  or  ruin  by 
underhand,  invisible,  or  dishonourable  means. 


*  un'-der-mine,  s,  [Pref.  under-,  and  Eng. 
mine,  s.]    A  cave. 

"There  are  many  uwdejininci  or  caves."— J".  iZoMomd.* 
Camden,  p.  630. 

tin-der-min'-er,  s.    [Eng.  undermin(e) ;  -er.] 

1.  Lit. :    One   who  undermines  ;   one  who 
digs  or  forms  a  mine  or  excavation  under. 

2.  Fig.  :  One  who  clandestinely  injures  or 
subverts;  a  secret  or  clandestine  enemy. 

"  To  pay  my  underminers  in  their  coin. ' 

Milton :  Samson  Agonistes,  1,204. 

*  un-der-mm'-is-ter,  *  un-dir-myn-ys- 

ter,    v.t.     [Pref.  under-,  and  Eng.  viinister, 
v.]    To  nnnister  to  ;  to  supply  the  wants  of. 
"A1  the  bodi  bi  boondis  and  ioyuyngis  togldre  uti-. 
dirminist}'id[subnUnistratMn]aiii\  maad,  \vexitb  into 
encressyjig  oi  God."— Wyc/Z/fe:  Oolossians  ii.  19. 

*  un-der-min'-is-trj^,  s.  [Pref.  under-,  and 
Eng.  minist7'y.]  A  subservient  or  subordinate 
ministry. 

*  un'-der-mirth,  s.  [Pref.  under-,  and  Eng, 
mirth.]    Concealed  or  suppressed  mirth. 

•'  No  undermirth,  such  as  doth  lard  the  scene 
For  coarse  Uelight," 

lieauiTi.  &  FUt.:  Coronation.    (Prol.) 

*  un-der-mon'-ied,  a.  [Pi-ef.  under-,  and 
Eng.  monied.]  Taken  by  corrupt  means  with. 
money ;  bribed, 

"Whether  they  wero  tindermined  or  undermonied 
it  is  not  decided,  -/"u/ier  ;  Worthies  ;  Sujfolk. 

'un'-der-inds't,  a.  [Pref.  under-,  au'd  Eng. 
most.] 

1.  Lowest  in  place  or  position. 

"We  drew  up  with  the  undeiinott  stone  a  much 
greater  weight.'— jSo^/ffl. 

2.  Lowest  in  rank,  state,  condition,  power, 
or  the  like. . 

"The  party  Indeed  which  had  been  undermost  wo* 
now  uppermost."— J/acuuZu^ .'  Ifist.  Eng,,  ch.  xiv. 

*iin'-deni,  *un-derne,  *un-der-on, 
*  un-dren,  *  iin-dron,  *  un-durne,  s. 

[A.M.  'U7irfer7t  =  the  third  hour,  i.e.,  9  a.m.; 
cogn.  with  Icel.  undorn  =.  mid-afteinoon,  mid- 
forenoon  ;  M.  H.  Ger.  undern  ;  O.  H.  Ger. 
untarn;  Goth,  undazirni.  The  original  n)ean- 
ing  was  an  interniediate  time.  Of.  Ger.  unter 
=  amidst,  amongst ;  Lat.  inter  =  between. 
The  word  still  exists  in  iirovincial  dialects,  as 
aandorn,  annder,  orndorns,  doundrins,  don- 
dinner,  &c.,  with  the  meaning  of  a  meal  be- 
tween dinner  and  supper.]  A  time  of  day, 
used  rather  vaguely.  In  Chaucer,  it  denotes 
some  hour  of  the  forenoon,  prob.  about  11  a.m. ; 
in  the  Ancren  Mwle,  p.  24,  it  means  9  a.m. 
*'  Betwixt  underon  and  noon  was  the  fold  all  wonnen." 
Itobert  de  Orunne,  p.  18. 

iin-der-neath',  *  un-der- nethe,  adv.  & 
;prep.    [Pi-ef.  under-,  and  Eng.  nealh.] 

A.  As  adv. :  Beneath ;  below ;  in  a  lower 
place. 

"  Bullen  Mole,  that  runneth  underneath."^ 

Milton :  College  Exercise. 

B.  As  prep. :  Beneath,  below,  under. 

"  Underneath  the  grove  of  sycamore." 

Bhakesp. :  Borneo  &  Juliet,  L  1. 

*  un-der-ni9e'-ness,  s.  [Pref.  under-,  and 
Eng.  nicermsb.]  A  want  of  niceness,  delicacy, 
or  fastidiousness, 

"OveniiceneaamaybeMntierniceneM."— ^/c&artiBDM,* 
Clarissa,  v.  8. 

*  un-der-nime,  *  un-der-neme,  •  un- 
der-nyme,  *  un-dir-nyme,  v.t.  [A.S. 
undirnyman,  from  under  =  under,  and  nyman 
=  to  take.] 

1.  To  take,  to  undertake. 

2.  To  blame,  to  reprove, 

"  Why  underneme  ye  not  your  brethren  for  their 
trespasae  after  the  law  of  the  gosi^el  ?  "—Jack  t/plaitd. 

*  iin-der-nome,  pret.  &  pa.  par.    [Under- 

NIME.] 

*  un'-dern-tidc,  s.  [A.S.  under-tid.}  The 
same  as  UNDiiRN  (q.v.). 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go.  pot. 
or.  wore,  w^lf;  work,  whd,  son ;  mute,  eub,  ciire,  ijnite,  cur.  rule,  full ;  try,  Syrian,    se,  oe  =  e ;  ey  =  a ;  qu  =  kw. 
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•  fin-dSr'-o-gat-ing,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (]),  and 
^uf;.  derogating.]  Not  dern;;ating  ;  not  acting 
beueatli  one's  rank  or  position. 

"  The  lord,  underogating  share 
The  vulgar  game  oi  'post  and  pair.'" 

Scott:  JUamutnt,  iv,    (Iiitrod.) 

•iin-de-rSg'-a-tor-y,  a.  [Pr«f.  un-  (1), 
and  Eng.  det'ogatory.]  Not  derogatory;  not 
diminishing  or  degrading, 

"To  create  iu  ua  apprehenaiona  underof/atory  trom 
vhat  we  ahall  posaeas.  —£toyte :   Works,  i.  283. 

fin'-der-part,  s.  [Pref.  under-,  and  Eng. 
pxrt,  s.]  A  subordinate  or  Inferior  part  or 
cliaiacter. 

"  There  were  several  others  playing  underparts  by 
theiij selves. "—GoW«mi(ft  .■  £ssa3f  i. 

fin-der-pajr',  v.t  [Pref.  under-,  and  Eng. 
pay,  v.]    To  pay  insufficiently  or  inadequately. 

*iin.-der-pcer',  v.t.  [Pref.  under-,  and  Eng. 
jjwr,  v.]    To  peer,  peep,  or  look  under. 

"Which  the  shrewd  hoya  underpeeHng."—PutteJi- 
ham:  Eng.  Poesie,  bk.  iii.,  ch.  vi. 

*un-der-pighf  (gh  silent),  *un-der- 
pyght»  jyixt.  &  pa.  par.     [Pief.  under-,  and 
Eng.  pight,  or  from  *underpitch,  v.] 
A>  As  pret. :  Stuffed  under. 

"  He  dranke  and  wel  hla  girdel  underpight." 

Chaucer:  C.  T..  5,210, 

B*  As  pa.  par. :  Fixed  or  supported  under- 
neath. 

"Noryet  repent  we  our  glory,  with  hope  whereof  we 

tin-der-pin',  v.t.  [Pref.  under-,  and  Eng. 
pin,  v.] 

1.  Lit.:  To  pin  or  support  underneath;  to 
place  or  fix  something  underneath  for  support 
or  foundation,  when  a  previous  support  or 
foundation  is  removed  ;  to  underset :  as — 

(1)  To  support,  as  a  wall,  when  an  excava- 
tion is  made  beneath  it,  by  building  up  a 
new  portion  of  a  wall  from  tlie  lower  level. 

(2)  To  support,  as  an  overhanging  bank  of 
earth  or  rock,  by  masonry  or  brickwork. 
[Underpinning.] 

*  2.  Fig. :  To  support,  to  prop. 

"Victors,  to  secure  themselves  against  disputes  of 
that  kind,  underpin  tijeir  acquest  'Jure  belli.'"— 
Hale:  Hist.  Common  Law. 

&!l-der-pin'-nmg,  s.    [Eng.  uvderpin ;  -ing,] 

1.  The  act  of  one  who  underpins ;  the  act 
of  supporting  or  propping  uj)  a  wall,  bank  of 
earth,  &c.,  by  introducing  masonry,  timbers, 
&.C.,  beneath. 

2.  Supports,  temporary  or  permanent,  in- 
troduced beneath  a  wall  already  constructed  ; 
undersetting. 

3.  A  system  of  sinking  brick-lined  shafts. 

tin'-der-plaln,  s.  [Pref.  under-,  and  Eng. 
plain,  s.]    A  plain  beneath  or  at  a  lower  level. 

"  For  ber  avail,  upon  the  underplaines 
A  hundred  spriugs  »  tauudred  wayes  should  swim." 
Browne  :  Britaniiias  Pattorals,  li. 

&l-'der-play',  v.i.  [Pref.  under-,  and  Eng. 
play,  v.] 

*  1.  Ord.  Lang. :  To  play  in  an  inferior 
manner. 

2.  Whist:  To  play,  as  a  low  card,  in  plapj; 
of  a  higher  one,  which  might  have  "6een 
played,  thereby  losing  a  trick  in  the  how.  of 
securing  a  future  advantage  ;  to  finesse. 

&1' -  der  -  plot,  s.  [Pref.  under-,  aurt  Kng. 
plot^  s.] 

1.  A  plot  subordinate  to  another,  as  in  a 
play  or  novel. 

"  It  is  a  sound,  good  comedy,  with  a  ^Jghly  comic 
underplot."— Notes  &  Q,ixriea,  Dec.  PA,  1836,  p.  627. 

2.  A  clandestine  or  underhand  plot  or 
scheme. 

"The  husband  is  so  misTsd  %y  triclcs,  and  no  loatina 
crooked  intrigue,  that  he  still  duspecta  an  underplot." 
—Addison. 

*  ian-der-pSi^e',  v.2.  [Pref.  under-,  and  Eng. 
poise,  v.]  To  v/eigh  or  estimate  below  what  is 
just,  fair,  or  due. 

■  ^-der-pd^-^es -sor,  s.  [Pref.  under-,  and 
Eng.  possessor.]  A  subordinate  or  inferior 
possessor, 

"Are  the  reserves  of  the  superior  right,  and  not  to 
De  invadetl  by  the  underpostessori." — Bp,  Taylor: 
Sermons,  vol.  i.,  aer.  17. 

*  iin-der-prai^e',  v.t.  [Pref.  under-,  and  Eng. 
praise,  v.]    To  praise  below  desert. 

"  In  UTulerpraigiTig  thy  deserts."        Dryden. 


*  fin-der-pnze'.  v.t.  [Pref.  «?irfer-,  and  Eng. 
prize,  V,]  To  prize  insulticiently ;  to  value  at 
less  than  the  true  worth. 

"  He  scorns  to  have  )iie  worth  ho  underpriied." 

Sen  Jo/isun  :  Case  is  Altered,  iii,  3. 

un-der-prop',  v.t.  [Pref.  under-,  and  Eng. 
prop,  v.]  To  prop  or  support  beneath  ;  to  set 
a  prop  undeii ;  to  uphold,  to  sustain.    (Lit.  dt 

Jig-) 

"  In  undfrpropping  vines,  the  forkea  would  not  bee 
aet  opposite  againat  timt  wind  to  hinder  the  blast 
thereof."—/'.  Holland  :  Plinie.  bk.  xvii.,  ch.  ii. 

un-der-pro-pdr'-tioned,  a.  [Pref.  imder-, 
and  Eiig.  proportioned.']  Having  too  little 
pi'opnrtiou ;  not  in  equal  or  adequate  pro- 
portions. 

■'  Tf  make  scanty  and  underproportianed  retnrufl  of 
civility.  —Collier:  On  Pride. 

*iin'-der-pr6p-per,  s.  {Eng.  underprop ; 
■er.]  One  who  or  that  which  underprops,  sup- 
ports, or  sustains. 

"No  propre  vnderpropper  of  a  lie."— Sir  T.  Mora: 
Workes,  p.  126. 

■*  lin-der-piill',  v.i.  [Pref.  under-,  and  Eng. 
pull.]  To  do  work  without  one's  agency  being 
visible  ;  to  work  secretly  or  invisibly. 

"Hia  lordship  was  cuntented  to  underpull,  as  they 
call  It.' —North:  Life  of  Lord  Ouitford,  i.  85. 

*  iin'-der-puU-er,  s.  [Eug.  underpull ;  -«*.] 
One  who  underpuUs  ;  a  subordinate  puller. 

"These  underpullers  in  destructinn  are  such  im- 
plicit mortals  as  are  not  to  be  matched."— (?oi/ier. 

•un-der-piit',  v.t.  [Pref  under-,  and  Eng. 
put.]    To  put,  set,  or  place  under. 

"  And  as  a  cauldron,  underjmt  with  stone  of  flre,  and 
wrouglit 
With   boylniK  of  a  well-fed   brawne,  up  leapes  his 
wave  aloft.'         Chapman:  Homer;  Iliad  x.xi. 

im-der-rate',  v.t.  [Pref.  under-,  and  Eng. 
rate,  v.]  To  rate  too  low ;  to  rate  below  the 
true  or  real  value  ;  to  undervalue ;  to  uiider- 
estimate. 

"  Tn  overrate  present  evil,  and  to  underrate  present 
good." — Maciiulay  :  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xL 

*  un'-der-ratCt  s.  &  a.     [Underrate,  v.  ] 

A.  As  sttbst. :  A  price  or  value  less  than  the 
true  or  real"  value ;  an  inadequate  estimate, 
value,  or  price. 

"  But  not  at  underrates  to  sell." 

Cowley  :  The  Qiven  Love, 

B.  As  adj.  :  Inferior. 

"  These  underrate  mortala."— Gentleman  InttruHed, 
p.  503. 

iin-der-run',  v.t.  [Pref.  under-,  and  Eng. 
run.  v.] 

Naut. :  To  pass  under,  as  for  the  purpose  of 
exainming. 

^  (1)  To  underrun  a  cable  or  hawser:  To 
pass  along  it  in  a  boat,  the  cable  being  lifted 
from  the  bottom  at  the  bow  of  the  boat  and 
passed  out  over  the  stern  as  she  proceeds,  in 
order-  to  examine  it  or  for  the  purpose  of 
weighing  the  anchor. 

(2)  To  undermn  a  tackle :  To  separate  its 
parts  and  put  them  in  order. 

'  iin-der-sair,  *  un-dir-sail,  v.i.  [Pref. 
under-,  and  Eng.  sail,  v.]  To  sail  under 
slielter  of  the  land. 

"  We  tindirgaiJidcn  to  Cipre  for  that  wludis  weren 
coutrarie  " — Wycliffe :  i)edi»xxvii, 

*  iin-der-sailed',  a.  [Pref.  under-,  and  Eng. 
sail;  -ed.]  Insufficiently  provided  with  sails. 
(See  example  under  Under-masted.) 

*  iin-der-sat'-u-rat-ed,  a.  [Pref.  under-, 
and  Eng.  saturated.]  Imperfectly  saturated  ; 
not  thoroughly  saturated. 

*  iin-der-say',  v.t.  [Pref.  under-,  and  Eng. 
say,  v.]  To  say  by  way  of  derogation  or  con- 
tradiction. 

"  By  my  aoule  I  dare  vnderaau 
They  neuer  set  foote  in  that  same  trode." 
Spenser:  Shepheards  Calender  ;  September. 

*  un-der-sciire',  v.t.  [Pref.  under-,  and  Eng. 
score,  v.]  To  draw  a  line  or  mark  under  ;  to 
underline. 

"Crannoer  underscored  several  principal  passages  [in 
the  book]  with  red  ink," — Tucker :  Letter  to  Dr.  Kippia^ 

un-der-seir,  -y.^  [Pref.  under-,  and  Eng. 
sell,  v.]  To  sell  at  a  leas  price  than  another 
person  does  ;  to  sell  under  or  cheaper  than. 

"The  emulation  betwixt  these  owners  to  undersell 
one  another."— /'«Mer;   Worthies;  Yorkshire. 

*  un-der-aet',  *  un-der-sette,  v.u    [Pref. 

under-,  and  Eng.  set,  v.]  ' 

1.  To  support  by  a  prop  or  stay,  masonry,  I 


&c.,  set  under  ;  to  underprop  ;  to  underpin  ; 
to  prop  u  p. 

"  All  the  pillars  crush'd  and  ruined. 
That  underset  It"  Daniel:  Civil  Wars,  vllL 

2.  To  underlet. 

"  Then  middlemen  will  underset  the  land."— iT^ 
Edgeworth:  Ennui,  ch.  viii. 

un'-der-set,  s  [Pref.  wnder-,  and  Eng. 
set,  s.J 

Naut. :  A  current  of  water  below  the  surface 
in  a  direction  conti-ary  to  that  of  the  wind,  or 
of  the  water  at  the  surface. 

*  iin'-der-set-ter,  s.  [Eng.  underset;  -er.] 
One  who  or  that  which  undersets  ;  a  prop,  a 
stay,  a  pedestal,  a  support. 

"  The    four    comers  thereof  had   underiettera." —  t 
1  Kings  vii.  80.  I 

*  un'-der-set-tihg,  s.  [Pre£  under-,  and 
Eng.  setting.] 

1.  A  pedestal,  a  support. 

"  They  have  all  their  undersettings,  or  pedestals,  In 
hel(,'ht  a  third  part  of  the  whole  columne,  compre- 
hending the  base  and  capital."— Ae2^uice  Wottonianas, 
p.  22. 

2.  The  operation  of  supporting  earth  in  a 
cutting  when  situated  beneath  rock.  A  re- 
taining-wall  is  built  against  the  face  of  the 
earth -bank. 

*  iin'-der-shap-en,  o.  [Pref.  under-,  and 
Eng.  shapen.]     Undersized;  dwarfish. 

"  The  dwarf,  a  vicioua  undershapen  thing," 

Tennyson :  Enid,  412. 

*  iin-der-shoot',  v.t.  [Pref.  under-,  and  Eng. 
shoot,  s.]    To  shoot  short  of. 

"  They  overshoot  the  mark  who  make  It  a  miracle; 
they  undershoot  it  who  make  it  magick."— /'uiter. 

un'-der-shot,  a.  [Pref.  under-,  and  EiTg.  shot, 
pa.  par.  of  shoot,  v.] 

1.  Moved  or  set  in  motion  by  water  passing 
under  it,  or  acting  on  the  lowest  part  of  it. 

2.  Underhung  (q. v.). 

"  Our  author  argues  thnt  mastiflTs  should  be  undrn^ 
shot."— Field,  Feb.  27,  1886. 

undershot-wheel,  s. 

Hydraul, :  A  water-wheel  moved  by  water 
passing  beneath  ;  in  contradistinction  to  tho 
overshot,  in  which  it  is  received  above  ;  the 
breast-wheel,  in  which  it  is  received  at  or 
nearly  on  a  level  with  its  axi.s ;  the  turbine, 
ill  which  it  runs  thi'ough  ;  and  some  othera, 
Poncelet's 
water-wheel 
has  buckets 
of  a  curvi- 
linear form, 
open  at  the 
back,  with- 
out a  sule- 
plate,  to  se- 
cure ventila-  ' 
tion.  The 
water  im- 
pinges upon 
each  bucket  ' 
at  nearly  the 
lowest  point 
of  the  wheel, 
the  shuttle 
being  arranged  'to  draw  upward  ;  and  as  the 
water  enters  it  follows  the  curve  of  the  bucket, 
rises  and  falls  over  into  the  next  in  succession. 
In  this  way  the  force  of  the  water  is  expended 
directly  upon  the  wheel,  instead  of  a  portion 
being  wasted  in  its  passage  along  tjie  sluice. 

un'-der-shrub,  ».  [Pref.  under-,  and  Eng. 
shrub.] 

Bot. :  A  plant  of  shrubby  habit,  but  scarcely 
attaining  the  dimensions  of  a  shrub.  A  woody 
plant  of  small  size  intermediate  between  a 
shrub  and  an  herb.  It  diff'ers  from  the  former 
in  this  respect  that  the  ends  of  its  brtnu-hes 
perish  every  year,  and  from  the  latter  Ijy 
having  branches  of  a  woody  texture,  whicJi 
in  some  cas^s  exist  more  than  a  year.  Ex- 
ample :  the  Tree-Mignonette  of  gardens.  A 
plant  resembling  an  undershrub  is  described 
as  Suffruticose  (q.v.). 

iin'-der-shut,  a.  (Pref.  under-,  and  Eng. 
shut,  pa,  par.]  Shut  or  shutting  underneatli. 
Applied  to  a  valve  placed  beneath  the  sole- 
plate  of  a  pump  or  other  object,  and  not  upon 
it;  shutting  underneath  by  an  upward  motion. 

un-der-sign'  (g  silent),  v.t.  [Pref.  undfr-, 
and  Eng.  sign,  v.]  To  sign  under  or  beneath  ; 
to  write  one's  name  at  the  end  or  foot  of,  as  of  a 
letter,  or  any  legal  instrument ;  to  subscribe. 


UNDERSHOT-WHEEL. 


boil,  b^;  pout,  j^l;  cat,  9eU,  chorus,  9hln,  bench*  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist,   ph  =  £ 
-«ian,  -tian  ~  sban*   -tion*  -flion  =  shon;  -tlon,  -sion  =  zhon.    -cious,  -tious,  -sious  =  shus.   -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  bel,  deL 
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Un-der-signed'  (g  silent),  a.  [Pref.  vnder-, 
and  Eng.  signed.]  Written  or  subscribed  at 
the  bottom  or  end  of  a  writing. 

^  The  undersigTied :  The  person  or  persons 
signing  any  document;  the  subscriber  or  sub- 
scribers. 

un'-der-sized,  a.  [Fref.  vnOer-,  and  Eng. 
sized.]    Beneath  the  average  size  of  the  species. 

"  They  are  in  general  umterxizpd,  as  are  the  Miuiga- 
lianB."— Cooft.-   Third  Voyage,  bk.  vi.,  ch.  vii. 

dn^-der-sleeve,  s.  [Pref.  under-,  and  Eng. 
sleeve.]    A  sleeve  worn  under  another. 

"The  tiglit.fitting  silk  underaleeves."— Daily  Tele- 
graph, Jau.  12,  iSSe. 

ttn'-der-soU,  s.  [Pref.  vnder-,  and  Eng.  soilj 
s.]    Soil  beneath  the  surface ;  subsoil. 

)in-der-s61d',  a.  [Pref.  under-,  and  Eng. 
sold.] 

1.  Having  goods  sold  by  others  at  a  rate  in- 
ferior to  that  which  one  is  asking  for  his 
wares.    (Applied  to  perso^is.) 

2.  Sold  at  a  rate  inferior  to  that  asked  by 
others.    {Applied  to  things.) 

*  fin'-der-song,  a.  IPref.  wnder-^  and  Eng. 
tong.] 

1.  The  chorus,  burden,  or  accompaniment 
of  a  song. 

"  All  the  rest  around 
To  her  redouhlcd  that  her  undersong 
Which  said,  their  bridale  day  ^huiild  not  he  long." 
Spennnr :  Prothalamion. 

2.  A  subordinate  strain ;  an.  underlying 
meaning. 

*'  The  unceasiiie:  rill 
'i&.MXvavLTisviQ^  undersong  'mid  jaaniin  bowers." 
Coleridge  :  To  Mr.  J.  Cottle. 

* un-der-spend',  v.t.  [Pref.  wnder-,  and 
Eng.  speiid.]    To  sijend  less  than. 

"  Underspending  him  amoity."— /"lii^cr;  Worihiei; 
Lincoln. 

*  iin'-der- Sphere,  s.  [Pref.  u-ndcr-,  and  Eng. 
sphere,  s.J    A  lower  or  inferior  sjihei-e. 

"  He  conquer'd  rebel  passions,  rul'd  them  b», 
Ab  undersphems  by  the  lirst  mover  go." 

Sii-gy  upon  Dr.  D»nne, 

*  un-der-Sp6re',  v.t.  [Pref.  under-,  and  Eng. 
spore^  a  variant  of  spar  (q.v.).J  To  raise  or 
suppfirt,  by  putting  a  spar,  stake,  or  posfc 
underneath. 

■  un'-der-stair,  a.  &  *.     [Eng.  under,  and 
stair.] 
A.  As  adjective: 

1.  Lit. :  Of,  belonging  to,  or  proceedinj 
from  the  sunk  area  cout;iiiiing  the  kitchen  in 
some  town  houses ;  as,  undergiair  influence. 
[Cf.  Backstatr.] 

2.  Fig. :  Subordinate. 


B,  As  subst.  (PI.) :  Tha  sunken  story  co»- 
taining  the  kitchen.    [A.] 

iin-der-stand',  *  un-der-st%nde,  *  un- 
der-Btonde,  *  un~dir-stonde  (pa.  i. 
*  understode,  utiderstood,  pa.  par.  *  under- 
staitded,  *  understaiiden,  utiderstood),  v.t.  &  t. 
[A.S.  rindersta7ulan.  from  WTwier  =  under,  and 
standan  =  to  stand;  IceL  v^di/rstaadM ;  O. 
pries,  understonda.] 

A.  Transitive : 

*  1,  To  stand  under.    (Used  humourously). 

"  My  ainff  undcritandg  me.' 

SItakesp.  :  Tteo  Gentlemen,  it  5. 

2.  To  apprehend  or  comprehend  fully;  t» 
tnow  or  apprehend  the  meaning,  import,  in- 
tention, or  motive  of;  to  perceive  by  th« 
mind  ;  to  appreciate  the  force  or  value  of;  t» 
comprehend  ;  to  know  ;  to  have  just  ideas  o£ 

*'  I  nam'd  thani  u  they  pa^s'd,  and  u-ndrrataarl 
Their  iiature."  Alilton:  P.  L.,  tuL  352. 

3.  To  he  informed  or  receive  notir(;of;  to 
learn.     (Shakesp. :  As  You  Like  It,  ii,  7.) 

i,  Tfi  accejit  orliold,  as  signifying,  denoting, 
or  pointing  to  ;  to  attach  a  inenning  oi-  inter- 
pretation to;  to  interpret;  to  explain;  to 
suppose  to  mean  or  refer  to. 

"  The  mttet  Icarued  iiiterr»reter»  understood  tha 
TTOTfU  of  Bin,  and  not  of  Abel." —Locke. 

5.  To  take  as  meant  or  implied  ;  to  imply;  to 
Inier;  to  assume,    i.^ilton:  P.  L.,  i.  (5til.) 

6.  To  supply  or  leave  to  be  supplied  men- 
tally, as  a  word  necessary  to  fully  bring  out 
the  meaning,  sense,  orintpntion  of  an  author; 
to  n^^atd  as  following  naturally  without  the 
rtcie.--sity  of  express  stipulation  :  as  in  the 
senti'nce,  All  are  mortal,  we  mast  understand 
the  word  men,  creatures,  or  the  like. 


B.  Intransitive : 

1.  To  have  the  use  of  the  intellectual  facul- 
ties ;  to  be  able  to  comprehend  or  apprehend 
the  meaning,  import,  motive,  or  intention  of 
anything  ;  to  be  an  intelligent  and  conscious 
being. 

"That  the  prophecie  of  Ysaye  be  fulflllld  selynge, 
with  herynge  ye  schulen  heere  &  ye  Bchuleu  not  un- 
deritotide."~lVycliJf'e :  Afaithew  xili. 

2,  To  be  informed  or  told  ;  to  hear,  to  learn. 

"  My  suit,  as  I  30  understand,  you  know." 

Shakesp. :  AU's  Well  that  Ends  Well,  v.  3. 

^  (1)  To  give  to  understand,  to  let  under- 
stand, to  make  understand :  To  cause  to  believe 
or  kjiow  ;  to  tell,  to  inform. 

"  If  you  give  me  directly  to  understand  you  have 
prevailed."— A"A(iA:esp.  .•  Cymbeline.  1.  4. 

*(2)  To  have  to  understand:  To  learn;  to 
be  informed. 

"  Ab  I  further  have  to  understand. 
Is  now  committed  to  the  Bishop  of  York." 

Shakes^p. :  3  Henry  VI.,  iv.  4. 

(3)  To  make  one's  self  understood:  To  make 
one's  meaning  or  language  clear ;  to  speak  or 
write  so  as  to  be  understood. 

"  No  palna  were  taken  to  provide  the  conquered 
nation  with  inatiuctors  capable  of  making  themselves 
understood.' — Sfacaulay  :  I/ixt.  Eng.,  ch.  x. 

T  For  the  difference  between  to  understand 
and  to  coruxive,  see  Conceive, 

*  un-der-stand'-9.-ble,  a.  [Eng.  under- 
stand; -able.]  That  can  be  understood  ;  cap- 
able of  being  understood;  intelligible,  com- 
prehensive. 

"This  [training]  being  of  so  tliorough  a  nature,  it 
la  quite  understandable  that  the  horse,  having  a  re- 
tentive memory,  never  forgets  what  he  bus  so 
thoroughly  learned."— /Wd,  J  una  25,  ISd". 

* fin-der-stand'-er,  s.  [Eng,  understand; 
-en]  One  who  understands  or  knows  by  ex- 
perience. 

"  I  am  the  better  understaii'lrr  now." 

Beaum.  &  Flet. :  il.ud  in  the  MiU,  v. 

iin-der-stand'-ihg,  *  nn-der-staud-yn, 
*  un-der-stond  ing,  "  uri-der-stond- 
yng,  *  un-der-stond-yage,  pr.  par.,  a., 

b  s.     [Understand.] 

A.  As  pr.  par.  :  (See  the  verb). 

B.  As  adj. :   Knowing,  skilful,  intelligent, 

lensi  ble. 

"Was  this  taken  by  any  understanding  pate  but 
thine  ?  "—^hakeap. :  Winter's  2'ale,  L  2. 

C.  As  substantive : 

I.  OrdiTiary  Language : 

1.  The  act  of  one  who  understands,  com- 
prehends, or  apprehends  ;  comprehension  ; 
the  perception  and  comprehension  of  tlie 
ideas  expressed  by  others ;  apprehension,  dis- 
cernment. 

"Tha  children  of  Isaachar,  which  were  men  that 
had  understanding  of  the  times." — 1  Chronicles  xii.  33. 

2.  Clear  insight  and  intelligence  in  practical 
matters;  the  power  of  forming  sound  judg- 
ments in  regard  to  any  course  of  action ; 
wisdom  and  discernment. 

"  It  is  impu3sible  to  discover,  in  anything  that  she 
ever  did,  said,  or  wrote,  any  indication  ot  superior 
understanding."— Macaiday  :  Hist.  Eng.,  cli.  xv. 

*  3.  The  mind. 

"  And  the  pees  of  God  that  passith  al  witt  kepe 
ghoiire  hertii  a-uAundirstondyngia  ia  Criat  Jesus.'  — 
ffyclijfe  •  FilipensU  iv. 

4.  Intelligence  between  two  or  more  minds; 
agreement;  union  of  iniuds  or  sentiments; 
arcord  ;  something  mutually  understood  or 
agreed  upon. 

"Common  apprehensions  produced  a  good  um'-r. 
ttandmg  betweeu  the  town  and  tlie  clan  of  Macit.iu- 
^eMh."—JIacauUiy :  Hixt.  Eng,,  ch.  xiii. 

5.  (PI.)  :  The  legs.    (Slang  or  Colloq.) 

"  Economy's  understandings  having  given  way  soon 
after,  he  know  the  silk  no  more."~Field,  March  20,  iggs. 
II.  Pkilos.  :  A  term  used  in  different  signi- 
fications by  different  writers.  By  some  it 
is  made  synonymous  with  reason  [Reason,  s., 
II.  3],  others  confine  it  to  the  judgment.  (See 
extracts.) 

"  The  understanding  is  the  medial  faculty,  or  faculty 
•f  means,  aa  reason,  on  the  other  hand,  is  the  .source 
of  idea<  nr  ultimate  enda.  By  reason  we  determine 
the  ultimate  end ;  by  the  underst'tnding  we  aru  en- 
abled tu  select  and  adopt  the  appropriiue  means  for 
the  attainment  ot,  or  approximation  ti),  tliia  end, 
according  to  circumstances.  But  an  ultimate  end 
must  of  necessity  be  an  idea,  that  is.  that  which  is 
not  representable  by  the  senses,  and  has  no  correspon- 
dent in  niiture,  or  the  world  ofthesensea."— CoZttj-itiire; 
Jfotes  on  English  Div.,  li.  aas. 

"  I  use  the  term  under st< ending,  not  for  the  noetic 
faculty,  intellect  proper,  or  place  of  principJiis,  but 
for  the  dianoetic.  or  discusaive  fftculty  in  its  widest 
siu-nificatiou,  for  the  faculty  of  relutions  or  compari- 
sons ;  and  thus  In  the  meaning  in  which  Vprsf'ind  is 
now  employed  by  the  Germans. "—ifttmt/^on  .'  Dutcua- 
tions,  p.  4.    (Note  J 

^  Tin-der-stand'-ing-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  under- 


staiuHng ;  -ly.]  In  an  undersla,nding  manner; 
intelligently;  with  undeistanding  or  full 
knowledge  and  comprehension  of  a  subject  or 
question. 

"  Sundays  may  be  uvderstandingly  epent  in  theO' 
logy."— i/i^ton.*  0/  Education. 

tin'-der-state-meut,  ».  [Pref.  under-,  and 
Eng.  statement.] 

1,  The  act  of  understating. 

2.  That  which  is  understated  ;  a  statement 
"below  the  truth. 

*  un-der-stonde,  v.t  &  i.    [Understand.] 
tin-der-stood',  pret  &  pa.  par.  of  v.  &  eu 

[  U  ND  ERSTAND.  J 

iin'-der-str^p-per,  s.  [Pref.  under-,  and 
Eng.  strapper.]  An  inferior  or  subordinate 
agent. 

"  The  reply  will  be  that  these  things  are  said  by  tha 
understrappers  of  both  j)&ttiea."~Daily  Telegraph, 
Nov.  3,  1885. 

*  ^ -der-strap-ping,  a.  [Understrapper.] 

Subordinate,  subservient. 

"  That  understrapping  virtue  of  discretion.*^ 
Sterne:  Tristram  Shandy,  Iv.  202. 

un'-der-stra-tiim  (pi.  iin'~der-stra-ta\ 

s.  [Pref.  under-,  and  Eng.  stratum.]  A  sub* 
sti'atum  ;  the  bed  or  layer  of  earth  on  whictt 
the  soil  rests ;  subsoil. 

*  iin-der-stroke',  v.t.  [Pref.  under-,  and 
stroke,  v.]    To  underline,  to  underscore. 

"You  have  understroked  that  offensive  word,  tO 
show  that  it  is  to  be  printed  in  italia"— <S'w^f .'  To  tbt 
Ductless  of  Queejisbury,  March  20, 1752. 

iin'-der-stud-^,  s.  [Pref.  under-,  and  Eng. 
study.]  An  actor  or  actress  who  studies  a 
part  allotted  to  another  performer,  so  as  to 
be  ready  to  undertake  it  in  case  of  necessity. 
"His  understudy.  Stone,  was  In  bed  with  ths 
meaalea."— .fl^eree,  May  1,  1387. 

un'-der-stud-y,  v.t.  &  i.    [Understudy,  «.] 

A,  Trans.  :  To  study  with  the  vievf  of 
being  ready  to  perform  if  necessary. 

"  It  waa  aiTanged  that  she  should  understudy  the 
part,  and  be  ready  to  tfiUe  the  place  of  her  rival  if  for 
any  cause  slie  could  not  appear,"— /"uH  Mall  Oazetto, 
April  29,  1882. 

B.  Intrans. :  To  study  a  part  allotted  to 
another  performer,  so  as  to  be  ready  to  under* 
take  it  in  ease  of  necessity. 

"Now  here  is  a  good  ex.Ttnpl6  of  understudyinffi 
and  with  a  big  part,  too."— AV/t-ree.  April  4,  1883. 

*  iin-der-tak'-a-ble,  a.  [Eng.  undertake); 
-able.]    Capable'of  being  undertaken. 

"  It  was  undertakablc  by  a  man  of  very  mean,  that 
Ib.  of  my  B,'bUitiBa."—Chillingworth:  Heligion  of  I^ro- 
testants.    (Dedic.) 

iin-der-take'  (pa.  t.  *  undertok,  *  undertok% 
■undertook,  pa.  par.  *  undertake,  undertaken, 
*  undertane),  v.t.  &  i.  [Pref.  under-,  and  Eng, 
take.] 

A.  Transitive: 

,7'  1.  To  take  upon  one's  self;  to  take  upon 
one's  self  formally;  to  lay  one's  self  under 
obligations  or  enter  into  stipulations  to  per- 
form or  execute ;  to  pledge  one's  self  to ;  to 
charge  one's  self  with. 

"  To  vmdartake  the  huslnesa  for  us." 

Shakesp.  :  Winter's  Tale.  ir.  4, 

*  2.  To  take  upon  one's  self ;  to  assume. 

"  Uia  same  and  credit  shall  you  undertake,' 

Shakesp. :  Taming  of  the  Shrew,  It.  I, 

3.  To  engage  in ;  to  enter  upon  ;  to  begin' 
to  perform  ;  to  take  in  hand. 

"  I  will  undertalte  one  of  Herculee'  labours." 

Shakesp. :  Huch  J  do  A  bout  Nothing,  ii,  L 

*4.  To  engage  with  ;  to  have  to  do  with. 

"  You  11  undertake  her  no  more." 

Shakeap.  :  Merry  Wives,  iii,  6, 

*  5.  To  take  or  have  the  charge  or  care  o£ 

"SlrNicoIaa  Vaux, 
■Who  undertakes  you  to  your  end.' 

Sluikesp.:  Henry  I'lIL,  ii,  1. 

*  6.  To  take  in  ;  to  hear,  to  understand,  to 
know.    (Spenser:  F.  Q.,  V.  iii,  34.) 

*  7.  To  warrant ;  to  answer  for ;  to  guar- 
antee.   (Shakesp. :  Love's  Labour's  Lost,  iv.  2.) 

B.  Intransitive : 

1.  To  take  up  or  assume  any  business,  pro- 
vince, or  duty. 

"Dundee  undertook  to  settle  the  dispute." — ifdw- 
aulay :  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xiii. 

*  2.  To  venture,  to  hazard. 

"  It  is  the  cowish  terror  of  his  spirit 
That  dares  not  undertake." 

Sfiakesp. :  Lgar,  Iv.  ± 

3,  To  promise,  to  guarantee;  to  be  bound; 
to  warrant.    (Shakesp.  :  Titus  Andronicus,  i.) 


^te,  fat,  £^j:e,  asnidst,  what,  fSll,  fether;   we,  wet,  here,  camel,  lier,  tliere;   pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;   go,  p6t, 
49r»  wore^  W?^  work,  wkd,  son;  mute,  cub,  ciire,  QJiltd,  cur,  rule,  full;  try,  Syrian.    £e,  oe  =:  e;  ey  =  a;  q.u  =  kw« 
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tin-der-tak'-er,  s.    [Eng,  undertak(e) ;  -er.] 
I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  One  who  undertakes  or  engages  to  per- 
form any  office,  duty,  or  business ;  one  who 
engages  in  any  project  or  business. 

"  And  yet  the  undertakers,  uay  performers, 
01  such  a  brave  and  glorious  eiiteiprize." 

Jieaum.  A  Flet. ;  Double  Marriage,  V. 

2.  One  who  stipulates  or  covenants  to  per- 
form any  work  for  another  ;  a  contractor, 

"  Should  they  build  as  fast  aa  write, 
'Twould  ruiu  undertaken  quite." 

Swift:  AfitcManiei. 

3.  Specif.,  a  tradesman  who  furnishes  every- 
thing necessary  for  funerals. 

"  Hla  appearance  has  a  atron^er  efTect  on  my  splrita 
than  an  undertaker't  shop," — Qoldamith:  Qood-ifa- 
ttired  ilan,  i. 

IL  History: 

1.  Eng.  {PL):  A  name  given,  about  1610, 
to  certain  members  of  Parliament  who  pro- 
fessed to  understand  the  temper  of  Parlia- 
ment, and  undertook  to  facilitate  King  James's 
dealinf(s  with  it  by  putting  their  knowledge  at 
his  service. 

2.  Scots :  A  name  given  to  one  of  a  party 
of  Lowland  adventurers,  wlio,  in  the  reigu 
of  James  VI.,  by  authority  of  the  crown,  at- 
tempted to  colonize  some  of  the  .Hebrides, 
and  so  displace  the  original  Celtic  population. 
(ScotL) 

iin-der-tak-ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.  [Under- 
take,) 

A.  &  B.  ^s  jrr.  par,  &  partidp.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 
C.  As  s^ibstanlive : 

1.  The  aot  of  one  who  undertakes  or  en- 
gages to  do  any  business,  office,  or  duty. 

■"I'hat  which  ia  leiiuired  uf  each  one  tovrardes  the 
tmdertaJUiig  of  thia  iui\ieuHire."—HacJUuj/t:  yovages, 
lit.  185. 

2.  That  which  a  person  undertakes  ;  a  busi- 
ness, work,  office,  or  project  which  a  person 
undertakes,  engages,  or  attempts  to  du ;  au 
enterprise. 

"How  h»rd  an  undertaking  it  ia  to  do  justice  Le 
Homer."— />.j/:>e;  Bomur ;  Iliad.    (Poatacnpt.) 

3.  A  promise,  an  engagement,  au  obligation, 
a  guarantee. 

dt.  The  business  or  occupation  of  au  under- 
taker or  niauager  of  funerals. 

&n-der-ten'-an-9y,  s.  [Pref.  under-,  and 
Eng.  teiKincy.]  A  tenancy  or  tenure  under 
anotlier  tenant  or  lessee  ;  the  tenure  or  posi- 
tion of  an  undertenant. 

fin'-der-ten-ant,  s.  [Pref.  under-,  and  Eng. 
ieiuiiit.]  A  tenant  who  hires  and  holds  a 
house,  farm,  &c.,  from  another  tenant,  and 
not  directly  from  the  landlord. 

"Settle  HUd  secure  the  undertenants ;  to  tha  end 
there  ujuy  be  a  re\i03e  and  entablishinent  at  every  aul). 
Jecfs  eatate."— iaoje*;  Uiit.  of  Ireland. 

* iin-der-tide,  * iin'-der-time,  s.  [A.S. 
undertid.]  [UifDERN.j  The  portion  or  diTi- 
sion  of  tlie  day  which  included  uudern.  (Gene- 
rally used  of  the  after  part  of  the  day.) 

"  He,  coniing  at  home  at  undertime,  there  found 
The  fairest  creature  th>vt  he  ever  !<aw. " 

Spemer:  F.  H..  III.  viL  13. 

un'-der-tdne,  s.  [Pref.  under-,  and  Eng. 
toTie.]  A  low  or  subdued  tone;  a  tone  lower 
than  usual. 

"He  says  in  an  undertone."— Scribner'sJfagaaine, 
Jfai/.  1877,  p.  47L 

■un-der-toof,  pret.  of  v.    [Undertake.] 

"^  un-der-turn',  v.t.  [Pref.  under-,  and  En*. 
turn,  v.]    To  turn  upside  down  ;  to  subvert. 

■un-der-val-u-a'-tion,  s.  rPref,  under-,  and 
Eng.  valuation.]  The  act  of  undervaluing;  a 
valuation  at  an  amount  below  the  real  value. 


un-der-val'-ue,  v.t.    [Pref.  v/nder-,  and  Eng. 
value,  V.J 

1.  To  value,  rate,  or  estimate  below  the 
proper  value  or  worth. 

"  They  are  for  you,  sir; 
And  undervalue  uot  the  wortli  yuu  c;irry.' 
Seaum,  &  Flet.  ■  Custom  of  tlio  Country,  ill  Z. 

2.  To  esteem  or  value  lightly ;  to  treat  as  of 
little  worth  ;  todespise  ;  to  think  little  of. 

"  Men  know  but  littlfl  nf  each  others  real  f-hnracter 
and  merit,  and  freq»«ntly  err  by  undfrvuluing  and 
overvaluiuK  them.'— iCnoz;  yVinter £vening.  Even.  45. 

iin-der-v^r-ue,  s.     [Pref.  uvder-,  and  Eng. 
value,  s.l    A  value  below  thf.  r,i-i.p.  or  natural 


value ;  a  low  estimate  of  value  or  worth ;  a 
price  less  than  the  real  worth. 

"  The  unskilfulnesa,  CHTeleaauess.  or  knayery  of  the 
tradera,  added  much  to  the  undervalue  aud  discredit 
of  those  commoditlea  abroad."— T'emple. 

iin-der-vSl'-ued,  i*.  [Pref.  under-,  aud  Eng. 
valued.] 

1.  Estimated  beneath  the  proper  value. 

*  2.  Of  less  value  or  worth ;  inferior  in 
value. 

"  Being  tea  times  undervalued  to  tried  gold." 

Shakeap.  :  Merchant  o/  Venice,  iU  7. 

iin-der-vS.l'-U-er,  s.       [Eng.  undervalu{e) ; 
-er.]    One  who  undervalues  or  esteems  lightly, 
"  My  uext  and  last  example  shall  be  that  uruier- 
valuer  of  mouey."—  Walton :  Angler,  pt  i.,  ch.  1. 

*  iin'-der-verse,  s.  [Pref.  under-,  and  Eng. 
verse.]    The  lower  or  second  verse. 

"  Willy  answereith  every  underverse." 

Spenser:  Shepheardt  Calender:  August. 

un'-der-view-er,  s.  [Pref.  under-,  and  Eng. 
viewer.]    An  uuderlooker  (q.v.). 

"The  defendant's  underviewer,  a  short  time  before 
the  accident,  told  the  men  they  must  uae  more  tiia- 
het."— Daily  Chronicle,  March  16,  1887. 

*  un'-der-wear,  o.  [Pref.  v/nder-,  and  Eng. 
wear,  s.J 

1.  A  wearing  under  the  outer  clothing  :  as, 
clothes  soiled  by  underwear. 

2.  The  state  of  being  worn  under  other 
articles  of  clothing. 

*  un-der-ween'-ing,  s.  [Pref.  under-,  and 
Eng.  weening.]    Undervaluing. 

"  But  the  greatest  underweening  of  thia  life  is  to 
undervalue  tUat  to  whichit  is  but  exordial."— Browne  .- 
Christian  Moralt,  p.  347. 

un-der-went',  pret.  of  v.    [Undeeqo.j 

iin'-der-wing,  s.   [Pref.  under-,  and  wing,  a.] 
A  lower  or  posterior  wing. 
"  His  gauzy  it»nien«»iffs."       Southey:  Thalaba.iii, 

*  un'-der-wit5h,  s.  [Pref.  under-,  and  Eng. 
witch.]    A  subordinate  or  inferior  witch. 

*  un'-der- wit-ted,  a.  [Pref.  under-,  and 
Eng.  wilted.]    Half-witted,  silly. 

"  He  waa  a  little  undervntted,  '—Kennet:  Braamtu; 
Praise  of  Folly,  p.  134. 

un'-der-wood,  s.  [Pref.  under-,  and  Eng. 
wood.]  Small  trees  and  slirub.s  growing 
amongst  large  trees  ;  coppice,  underbrush. 

"  Nature  s  unambitiuua  anderwood." 

Wordsworth  •  Jixoursi.on,  bk.  vl. 

*  un'-der- work,  s.     [Pref.  under-,  and  Eng. 

work,  s.J    Subordinate  work  ;  petty  affairs. 
"Those  that  are  proper  for  war,  fill  up  the  Uborious 
part   of    life,    and   carry    on    the  unUerioork  of  thu 
na.i\Qa."—Addiao7i. 

iin-der-work',  *.«.  &  i.     [Pref.  under-,  and 
Eng.  work,  v.  J 
A,  Transitive : 

*  1.  To  work,  act,  or  practise  on  by  under- 
hand means;  to  uudeiiniiie ;  to  destroy  by 
clandestine  means. 

"  Adouijah  .  .  .  will  undenoark  Sol»m«B."— 5^. 
BaU:  Contempl. ;  AdonijuA  Defeated. 

*2.  To  put  insufficient  work  or  labour  on, 

3.  To  work  at  a  less  price  than  :  as,  One 
carpenter  underworks  ajiother. 

*  B.  IntraTis. :  To  work  secretly  ©r  olaa- 
destinely. 

"He  i-ataetb  in  private  a  new  Instrument,  •ua 
Sertonus  Macro,  and  by  him  urul'eru/»rkelU."^Jien 
Jonson:  Sfjanus.    (Areumeut.) 

iin'-der-work-er,  «.     [Pref.   under-,  and 

Eng.  worker.] 
*1.  One  who  underworks. 
2.  A  subordinate  worker  or  agent. 

"  But  here  indeed  Athanaaiui  irnards  af^ainst  the 
notion  of  the  Sou'a  Ijeing  an  umleruforker,  in  the  low 
Anan  sense."—  Waterland:   IVorks,  iii.  320. 

fin-der-work-man,  s.  [Pref.  under-,  and 
Eng.  workman,]  A  subordinate,  inferior,  or 
lower  worliinan. 

"Nor  would  they  hire  underurorkmen  t«  employ 
their  iiartH  and  learning  to  disarm  their  mother  of 
all.  "—Lesley 

iin-der- write',  v.t  &  i.     [Pref  under-,  and 

Eng.  write.] 
A.  Transitive : 

1.  To  write  under  or  beneath  ;  to  subscribe, 

"She  spoke,  or  at  least  writ.  English  very  well,  as 
appears  bv  her  letter  under writteJi."—Strype  :  Eceles. 
Mem.  Edw.  VI.  (an.  1552). 

2.  To  subscribe;  specifically,  to  subscribe 


or  set  one's  name  to  a  policy  of  insurance,  aa 
an  underwriter  (q.v.), 


*3.  To  subscribe,  to  submit  to  ;  to  put  up 
with. 

'•  ffndeiiffrite  in  an  obaerving  kind 
His  humorous  predoiuiuaiice." 

Shakesp.  :  TroUus  &  Creasida,  H.  3. 

B.  Inlrans. :  To  follow  the  profession  of  aa 
underwriter  (q.v.). 

&n'-der-writ-er,  s.  [Eng.  iimderwrit{e) ;  -er.] 
Inmirance:  One  who  writes  his  name  at  the 
foot  of  a  policy  of  insurance.  Ou  some  policii;e, 
only  one  such  name  appeal's ;  ou  others  several 
names  are  added,  when  each  party  thus  enter- 
ing his  name,  is  said  to  "  take  a  line/'  In  the 
United  States  the  underwriter  is  usually  the 
president  or  vice-president  of  the  company, 
who  signs  his  name,  with  the  sum  insured, 
which  is  attested  by  the  signature  of  the 
secretary. 

"Dangers  which  had  caused  many  sleepless  olghta 
to  the  underwritera  of  I#ombard  Street."— Macaulap . 
Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xvlii. 

iin-der-writ'-ing,  s.  [Eng.  wnderwriiie) ; 
-ing.  J  The  practice  or  profession  of  an  under- 
writer. 

*  iin-der-wrought'  (ought  as  at),  pret.  & 
pa.  par.  of  o.]    [Underwork,  v.] 

•un-der-yoke',  *un-dur-yoke.  v.t. 
[Pref.  under-,  and  Eng.  yoke.]  To  bring  under 
the  yoke  ;  to  make  subject. 

"  And  he  [Nabugodoiiosor]  seide  his  theiiking  1b 
hym  to  beu,  that  al  the  erthe  he  shulde  vnduryafie  to 
hifl  empire."— Wycii/fe;  Judith  li.  a. 

*  un-de-S9end'-a-ble,   '  uzi-de-S9end'- 

i-ble,a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  desce/nlable.] 

1.  Not  capable  of  being  descended  ;  hence, 
unfathomable. 

"  The  undeacendable  abysm." 

Tennyson  :  Harold,  L  I. 

2.  Not  capable  of  descending  to  heirs. 

*  un-de-scrib'-a-ble,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (i),  and 
Eng.  describable.]  Not  capable  of  being  de- 
scribed ;  indescribable. 

"  Let  these  deacribe  the  undeambuble, ' 

iiyion.   Childe  Harold,  iv.  53. 

UU-de-SCribed',  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
described.]  Not  described,  defined,  delineated, 
or  depicted. 


un-de-scried',  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
descried.}    Nut  descried,  discovered,  or  seen. 

"  A  wituess  undescried.' 
Cowper .   The  (^uaen's  fisit  tp  London, 

*  iin-de-^erve',  v  t.  [Pref.  un-  (l),  and  Eng. 
deserve.]    Not  to  deserve. 

"  They  have  deserved  much  more  of  these  nations, 
than  they  haro  undeaeruod." — Milton  .  JCuptures  qf 
the  Commonwealth. 

tin-de-^erved',  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
deserved.]    Not  deserved  ;  not  merited. 

"  Much  deaerveil,  and  acme  undeserved,  ceuaure."— 
Macauiay  r  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  ii. 

iill-de-jerv'-ed-ly,  ad/n.  [Eng.  undeserved  ; 
•lyA  Without  dssert  or  merit,  whetlier  good 
or  ill. 

"  One  sf  thoae  athletio  brutes  whom  undeaeri'etUy 
we  call  heroes.' — Dryden:  Palamon  *  ArtiUe.    (Ded.) 

*  UB-de-^erv'-ed-ness,  5.  [Eng.  und-eserved; 

-ntss.\    The  quality  or  state  of  being  unde- 
served. 

"  But  the  reverence  of  the  man,  •r  undeservedneaa 
ol  hia  wrongs."— ir«flri.-  Atiience  Oxon..  vol.  i. 

iin-dfi-^erv'-er,  s.    [Pref.  un-  (i),  and  Eng. 
deserver.]  Onewhois  not  deserving  or  worthy  ; 
one  who  has  no  deseit  or  merit. 
"  To  sell  and  mart  yeur  offices  for  gold 
To  undeservers."         Shakesp.  .•  Julius  Ccesar,  iv.  8, 

iin'-de-^erv'-mg,  u,  [Pref.  %in-  (l),  and 
Eng.  deserving,] 

1.  Not  deserving  ;  not  having  any  merit  or 
worth. 

*  Or,  minp:lin?  with  the  suitors'  haughty  traiu, 
Kut  uiideSarvhtg  some  support  obtiiiu." 

Pupe .  Bonier ;  Odyssey  \v.  835. 

2.  Not  deserving,  not  meriting  (with  of): 
as,  He  is  undeserving  of  blame. 

t  iin-de-gerv'-ing-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  undeserv- 
ing; -ly.]     Uudeservediy. 

*  un-de-sev'-ered,  a.    [UNDissEVEaEo.] 


bSil,  b63^ ;  pout,  Jd^l ;  cat,  9ell,  chorus,  9hln,  benph ;  go,  gem ;  thin,  this ;  sin,  as ;  expect,  Xenophcn,  exist,    -ing* 
-Clan,  -tlan  =  sh^n.   -tion,  -sion  =  shun ;  -Uon,  '$ion  =  zhiin.   -<!ious»  -tious,  -slous  =  sbus.   -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  bel,  d$l« 
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iin-de-§igned'  (g  silent),  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1), 
and  Eiig.  (Usigived.]  Not  designed;  not  in- 
tended ;  unintentional. 

"An  example  of  undetigned  coincidence."— PoZay ,- 
Evidences,  pt.  UL,  ch.  vL 

)in-de-^ign'-ed-l^  {g   silent),  adv.     [Eng. 

undesigned  ;  -ly.\    In  an  undesigned  manner  ; 

witliout  design  or  intention  ;  unintentionally. 

"Those  who  undesignedly   pervert    acripture,"  — 

Waterland  :  W&rka,  v.  ISI. 

tin-de-sign'-ed-ness  {g  silent),  «.  [Eng. 
undesigned;  -Tiess.]  The  quality  or  state  of 
being  undesigned  or  unintentional. 

"The  undesignednesi  of  the  agreeineiita  (which  un- 
d"signedness  is  gathered  from  thelt  ]a.teiicy,"—Patei/  : 
Evidences,  ch.  viL 

iin-de-^ign'-ing  (g  silent),  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1), 
and  Eng.  designing.]  Not  having  any  under- 
hand design  or  intention  ;  free  from  craft, 
fraud,  or  fraudulent  purpose ;  artless,  upright. 

"  I  live  as  undesi^ning 
And  harmless  na  a  child." 

Covjper:  A  Child  of  God. 

lin-de-gir'-a-ble,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (l),  and 
Eng.  desirable.]  Not  desirable;  not  to  be  de- 
sired or  wished  for. 

"  Tt  will  provoke  the  hetterpart  of  their  Inferiors  to 
thiult  ill  of  tbetii,  .which  is  a  very  undesirable  thing." 
— Seeker :  SeTnnong,  vol.  L,  ser.  5. 

&i'de-§ired',  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
desired.]  Not  desired ;  not  wished  for ;  not 
solicited. 

"  Not  undesir'd  by  me 
They  came."  Cowper:  Bomer;  Odyueyxii. 

fin-de-sir'-ing,  a.    [Pref.  un-  (l),  and  Eng. 

desiring.]    Not  desiring  or  wishing ;  <Mireless. 

"  Aflectionate  and  undesiring." 

Thomson :  Spring,  677. 

fin-de-siV-OUS,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (l),  and  Eng. 
desirous.]    Not  desirous,  not  anxious. 

"  Undesirousat  distinction." — Knox:  Winter  Even- 
ings, even.  55. 

"  tin-de-spair -ing,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (i),  and 
Eng.  des-pairing.]  Not  despairing  \  not  yield- 
ing to  despair. 

"  Alison,  with  steady  undespairing  breast, 
Eudur'd."  Dyer  :  Fleece,  Iv. 

•  iin-de-spon'-dent,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (l),  and 
Eng,  despondent']  Not  despondent ;  not 
giving  way  to  despondency. 

•  un-des'-tined,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (l),  and  Eng. 
destined.]    Not  destined  or  predestined. 

•  fin-de-stroS^'-a-ble,  a.  [Pref.  utv-  (1),  and 
Eng.  destroyable.]  Not  destroyable  ;  incapable 
of  being  destroyed;  indestructible. 

"  Liioked  upon  by  most  of  the  chemists  as  more  un- 
destrof/abte  than  guld  itself— Boyle:  Works,  iii.  283. 

fin-de-Str^ed',  a.    [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
destroyed.]    Not  destroyed,  not  annihilated. 
"  The  wish  is  impions  ;  hut,  oh  ye  t 
Yet  undestroy'd,  be  warned." 

Byron :  Beaven  &  Earth,  L  3. 

•  lin-de-ter'-mm-a-ble,  a.  [Pref.  vn-  (i), 
and  Eng.  determinable.]  Not  determinable ; 
incapable  of  being  determined  or  decided. 

"  Pertinacious  disputing  nboutthingB  unnecenxary, 
undeterminable,  and  unproBtable."  —  £p.  Taylt/r: 
JAberty  of  Prophesying.    (Ep,  Ded.) 

•  fin-de-ter'-min-ate,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1), 
and  Eng.  determinate]  Not  determinate;  not 
settled  or  certain ;  indeterminate. 

"  Thus  would  not  he  admit,  or  leave  any  thing,  as 
far  forth  as  poHsibly  nili;ht  otiierwise  be,  infinite  and 
undetenninate." — P.  BoUand:  Plutarch,  p,  630. 

•  un-de-ter'-min-ate-ness,  s.  [Eng.  witJe- 
terminate;  -ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of 
being  undeterminate  ;  indetenninateness ;  un- 
certainty ;  unsettled  state. 

"  The  idea  of  a  free  agent  is  undeterminateness  to 
one  part,  before  he  has  made  «hoice."— jtfore ;  IHd. 
Dialogues. 

•  tin-de-ter-min-a'-tion,  s.  [Pref.  un-  (1), 
and  Eng.  determination.]  The  absence  of  de- 
termination ;  indecision ;  uncertainty  of  mind. 

"  heft  barely  to  the  undetermination,  incertainty, 
and  nuateadiuesB  of  the  operation  of  his  faculties.*'— 
BaU :  Orig.  0/  Mankind,  p.  61. 

tin-de-ter'-iiiined,  a.     [Pref.  »«-  a),  and 

Eng.  determined.] 
L  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  Not    determined ;    not    decided ;     not 
settled ;  undecided. 

"But  one  question  .  .  .  was  still  undetermined." — 
MacavMy  :  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xvlli. 

2.  Not  limited ;  not  defined ;  indeterminate. 

"Yet  undetermined  or  to  live,  or  die." 

Pope:  Bomer:  /liud xv.59fi. 


*  3.  Indefinite,  vague. 

"Either  by  avoiding  to  answer,  or  by  general  and 
undetermined  &iiav/era."^Secker :  Sermotis.  vol.  iii.. 
eer.  7. 

IL  Math. :  Not  actually  determined,  ascer- 
tained, or  known,  as  distinguished  from  in- 
determinate, which  cannot  be  known.  The 
two  terms  are  sometimes  confounded. 

iin-de-terred',  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
deterred.}  Not  deterred ;  not  frightened  or 
daunted. 

"  Undeterred, 
Perhaps  Incited,  rather,  by  these  shocks." 

Wordsworth :  Excursion,  bk.  r. 

im-de-tesf-xng,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (l),  and  Eng. 
detesting.]  Not  detesting ;  without  a  feeling 
of  abhorrence  or  detestation. 

"Who  these,  indeed,  can  undetesting aeal" 

ThoTnson  :  Liberty,  v.  293. 

fin-de'-Tl-at-ing,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and 
Eng.  deviating.]  Not  deviating  ;  not  wander- 
ing or  departing  from  a  rule,  principle,  or 
purpose  ;  steady,  steadfast,  regular. 

"  The  undeviating  aud  punctual  sun." 

Cowper:  Task,  vi  IW. 

*  un-dev'-il  (or  as  un-dev*!),  v.t.  [Pref.  u)i- 
(2),  and  Eng,  devil.]  To  free  from  the  posses- 
sion or  influence  of  the  devil ;  to  exorcise. 

"  The  boy  .  .  .  would  not  be  undeviled  by  all  their 
exorcisms.  -~Fulter:  Church  Bist.,  X.  iv.  64. 

iin-de-vised',  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
devised.]    Not  devised  or  bequeathed  by  will. 

*  un-de-vot'-ed,  o.    [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 

devoted.]    Not  devoted ;  having  no  devotion 
or  affection. 


*  iin-de-vd -tion,  s.  [Pref.  un-  (l),  and  Eng. 
devotion.]    Absence  or  want  of  devotion. 

"  The  negligence  and  vndevotion  of  the  people." — 
Jeviel :  RepUe  vnto  M,  Bardinge,  p.  14. 

t  un-de-vottt',  *  im-de-vowte,  a.    [Pref. 

W7^- (1),  and  Eng.  demut.\    Not  devout;  irre- 
ligious ;  having  no  devotion. 

"  An  undevout  astronomer  Is  mnd." 

Young :  /fight  Thoughts,  ix.  77S. 

*  iin-de-v6^t'-lS^,  *  un-de-vot-Ucli,  adv. 

[Eng.  undevout:  -ly-]    Iq  an  undevout  man- 
ner ;  without  devotion. 

"  Youre  matynes,  and  meny  of  your  hourea, 
Areu  don  vndevotlich."  Piers  Plowman,  p.  7. 

*&n-di'-a-demed,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and 
Eng.  diademed.]    Not  crowned  with  a  diadem. 

&i-di-aph'-a-noiis,  a.  [Pref.  un'  (l),  and 
Eng.  diaphanous.]  Not  diaphanous ;  not 
transparent  or  pellucid  ;  opaque. 

"  A  mass  undiaphanous  and  vihita,"~Bo]/U  '  Works, 
iii.  67. 

im-diid',  pret.  of  v.    [Undo.] 

*  un-dif -f er-en-9i(ng,  a.     [Pref.  un-  (i); 

Eng.  differenc(e);    -ing.}     Not   making   any 
difference. 

"  An  uTulifferencing  difference."— fi*II«r  ;  Worthies, 
L339. 

*  un-dig'-en-otis,  a.  [Lat.  undar=:A  wave, 
and  gigno'(pA.  t.  genui)  =  to  produce.]  Gene- 
rated by  or  owing  origin  to  water. 

im-dl-gest'-ed,  a.    [Pref.  uti-  (1),  and  Eng. 

digested.] 

1.  Lit. :   Not  digested ;  not  concocted  or 
acted  upon  by  the  stomach. 

"  This  boy  has  been  tampering  with  something  that 
lies  in  his  stomach  undigested.  —Bunyan :  Pilgrims 
Progress,  pt.  ii. 

2.  Fig. :  Not  properly  prepared,  arranged, 
or  reduced  to  order ;  crude. 

"  His  reading,  too,  though  undigested,  was  of  im- 
mense extant.  —Alacaulay  :  Bist.  Eng,,  ch.  xiv. 

*  iin-di-gest -i-ble,  *  tin-^-gesf-^r-ble, 

a.    [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  digestible.]     Not 
digestible ;  indigestible. 

"  He  was  besieged  with  continual  and  undigertable 

Incentives  of   the   clergy."  — i)rai/ton  ;   Poly-Olbion, 

B.  17.    (Note.) 

•im-^gbt'  (!7^  silent),  ""nn-deight.  vA. 
[Pref.  un-  (2),  and  Eng.  dight,  v.]    To  put  off ; 
to  lay  off  or  aside,  as  dress  or  ornaments. 
"  His  mail'd  habergeon  she  did  undight." 

Spenser  :  F.  ft.,  li  I.  r.  3L 

iin-dig'-ni-fied,  a.  [Pref.  un  (1),  and  Eng. 
dignified.]  Not  dignified;  not  characterized 
by  or  consistent  with  dignity ;  wanting  in 
dignity. 

"The  undignified  vivacity  of  nations." -JTno*; 
Essays,  No.  a. 


•  un-diked',  a.   [Pref.  un-  (l),  and  Eng.  diked,} 

Not  furnished  with  a  dike  or  fence. 

"Beyond  the  dike  and  the  undik'd  pales." 

Chapman :  Bomer  ;  Iliad  xv,  811. 

*  lin-dil'-X-geut,  a.     [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 

diligent.]    Not  diligent,  assiduous,  or  perse- 
vering. 

"  As  uncertain  of  Christ,  yea,  as  undiligent  after 
him."— Leighton  :  On  1  Peter  v.  19. 

♦un-dil'-i-gent-lj^,  adv.    [Eng.  undiligerU: 
-ly.  ]    Without  diligence,  care,  or  perseverance, 
"  Commenting  this  place  not  undiligently."—AIilton .' 
Tetrachordvn, 

tin-di-lut'-ed,  a.     [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Sng. 

diluted.]    Nor,  diluted.    {Lit.  &  fig.) 
*■  Had  quaff  d 
Much  uTtdiluted  milk." 

Cowper:  Bomer;  Odyssey  ix. 

♦un-di-miu'-isb-gr-ble,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1), 
and  Eng.  diminishable.]  Not  capable  of  being 
diminished,  lessened,  or  decreased. 

"  Not  only  immoveable,  but  undiTninishable  and  un- 
impuirable. ' — More:  Philos,  Cabbala.    (App.) 

tin-dl-min'-ished,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1)  and 
Eng.  diminislied.]  Not  diminished,  limited, 
or  decreased. 

"  Whose  popularity  has  remained  undiminish4d."— 
Macautay  :  Bist.  Eng.,  uh.  v, 

un-di'-na,  'Dii-di -na,  s.    [Undine.] 

1.  Palceont.  (Of  the  form  undina) :  A  genus 
of  CoelacanthidEe,  from  the  Lias. 

2.  Astron.  (Of  the  form  Undina) :  [Asteroid, 

iin'-dine,  s.    [Lat.  unda  =  a  wave.] 

Paracelsian  system :  A  water  nymph  ;  an 
imaginaiy  being  inhabiting  water,  possessing 
many  characteristics  in  common  witli  the 
salamanders,  living  in  fire,  the  sylph's  living 
in  the  air,  and  the  gnomes  living  in  the  earth. 
The  Undines  had  not  originally  a  soul,  but 
intermarrying  with  human  beings  they  ob- 
tained one,  and  became  liable  to  the  ordinary 
conditions  of  humanity. 

iin-dint-ed,  a.      [pref.   un-  (l),  and   Eng. 
ainted.]    Not  dinted ;  not  impressed  by  blows. 

"And  bear  back 
Our  tai^ea  undinted."   Sltakesp. :  Ant.  £  Cleop.,  ii.  ft. 

tin-dr-d-9e8ed,  a.    [Pref.  un-  (l),  and  Eng. 
diocesed.]  Not  holding  or  preferred  toa  diocese. 

"  Undiocesed,  unrevenu'd,  unlorded." — Milton:  lie- 
form,  in  England,  bk.  i. 

iin-dipped',  *  iin-dipt',  a.    [Pref.  un-  (l), 
and  Eng.  dipped.]    Not  dipped ;  not  sunk. 
"  Thou  had'st  a  soft  Egyptian  heel  undippd." 
Bryden ;  Cleomenes,  iv. 

•  un-di~rect',  v.t.    [Pref.   un-  (2),  and  Eng. 

direct.}    To  misdirect,  to  mislead. 


•  un-di-rect'-ed,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (l),  and  Eng. 
directtd.} 

1.  Not  directed,  managed,  or  guided ;  un- 
guided. 

"  Left  like  a  ship  in  a  storm,  amidst  all  the  raging 
surges,  unruled,  undirected  of  auy."— Spenser  :  tituto 
of  Ireland. 

2.  Not  having  a  direction  or  address  on ; 
unaddressed. 

"  In  the  same  mouth  of  September  there  was  a  letter 
undirected,  but  I  suppose  to  the  aforesaid  pei-aouanea." 
-Strype:  Eccles.  Mem,;  EdM.  IV,  (an.  1551f. 

*  Tm-di-rect'-ljr,  adv.     [Pref.  un-  (1),  and 

Eng.  directly.]    Not  directly ;  indirectly. 

"  Directly  or  imdirec'fy,  secretly  or  openly."— 
Strype :  Ecclea.  Mem.  ;  Benry  ViLl.,  No.  64. 

un-dis-b^d'-ed^a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
disbanded.]  Not  disbanded;  not  dismissed 
from  military  service. 

"  And  80  kept  them  undifibanded  till  very  near  the 
month  wherein  that  rebellion  brok»  forth. '^—J/ii/o/i  ; 
Eikonoklasies,  §  10. 

*  un-di^cem'-a-ble  (o  as  z),  «.    [Undis- 

CERNJBLE.] 

im-dits-cemed'  (c  as  z),  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1), 
and  Eng.  discerned.]  Not  discerned  ;  not  ob- 
served ;  not  perceived  or  remarked, 

"  Truths  undiscern'd  but  by  that  holy  light." 

Cowper:  Titsk,  iii.  2it. 

•  nn-di^-oern'-ed-l^  (c  as  z),  adv.  [Eng. 
undiscerned ;  -ly.]  Not  In  a  manner  to  lia 
discerned,  discovered,  or  noticed ;  so  as  not 
to  be  discerned  ;  imperceptibly. 

"  Death  has  undiscernedly  stolen  upon  them."-* 
Boyle:  Works,  ii.'i^l. 


f&te,  ^t,  ^ire,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father ;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there ;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;  go,  pot^ 
or.  wore,  woli^  work,  who.  son ;  mute,  cub,  ciire.  unite,  cur,  rule,  full ;  tr7,  Syrian.    9e,oe  =  e;ey  =  a;  clu  =  kw. 
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ilti-dis-cern'A'6lG,   •  iin-dis-cern'-a- 

ble  (c  as  z),  4..  [Pref.  un-  (1),  auil  Eug. 
dlsceriiihle.\ 

1.  Incapable  of  being    discerned,  seeu,  or 
discovered  ;  invisible,  imperceptible. 

•'Thrit  buildiin:  uwUscernable  by  mortall  eyes."— 
Booker  :  Of  Justification.  §  is. 

*  2.  Not  to  bo  seen  through  ;  not  to  have 
one's  deeds  perceived. 

"  To  think  I  caa  lie  undiacernibte." 

Sluikesp, :  Measure  for  JUeasure,  V.  L 

un-dis-cern'-i-ble-ness  (c  as  z),s.  [Eng. 
xtndiscermble ;  -iiess.]  The  quality  or  state  of 
being  undiscernible. 

"  TUeir  remoteiies.^,  aubtility.  and  undUcernibte- 
neis."— Ellis :  Knowledge  of  Divine  Thinys,  p,  84. 

iin-dij-ceru'-i-bly,   *  un-dis-cern'-a- 

h\^  (C  a-i  z),  adv.  (Eng.  undiscer)iih{le);  -ly,] 
In  ail  undiscernible  manner;  invisibly,  im- 
perceptibly. 

"  While  one  habit  leasena,  another  may  unditcerru 
ibly  Incieaae." — Taylor  :  id.  qf  Repentance,  ch.  v.,  S  5. 

un-di^-cem'-ing  (c  as  z),  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1), 
and  Eng.  disceriiing.]  Not  discerning ;  not 
making  just  distinctions ;  wanting  in  or  not 
exercising  judgment  or  discernment. 

"  These  calumnies,  indeed,  could  And  credit  only 
with  the  un((i<cei-ni/i(;r  multitude. ' — Macttulay.:  ffiat. 
Eng.,  ch.  iv, 

un-dis-9harged', ».  [Pref.  un-  (l),  and  Eng. 
discluirged.] 

1.  Not  discharged;  not  dismissed  ;  not  freed 
from  obligation. 

■'  Those  we  must 
Hold  still  in  Teadine.<i.<)  Jind  undisduirged." 

Ben  Jonsoii :  Hyanui,  r.  3. 

2.  Not  fulfilled ;  not  carried  out :  as,  a  duty 
undiscMrged. 

*  iin-dis'-gi-plin-a-ble,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1), 
and  Eng.  disciplinable.]  Not  able  to  be  dis- 
ciplined ;  not  susceptible  of  discipline. 

"  Such  aa  are  undisci/jltnahle,  are.  after  some  years 
of  probation,  aeut  away."— tfu/e;  Conlemp. :  Of  Oelf- 
Denial. 

un~dis'-9i-plined,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and 
Eng  disciplined.]  Not  disciplined  ;  not  duly 
exercised,  trained,  or  tauglit ;  not  brought 
under  discipline  ;  untrained,  raw. 


un-dis-close',  v.t.  fPref.  un-  (2),  and  Eng. 
disclose.]  Not  to  di.sclosc  ;  to  keep  close  or 
secret. 

"  Whate'er  there  be  between  you  undisc7oxed.~ 
iiyron  .  Lara,  i.  23. 

•iin-dis-com'-fit-ed,  a,  [Pref.  un-  (l),  and 
Eng.  discomfited.]  Not  discoinlited,  defeated, 
or  routed, 

"  Anil  ft.)  helde  themwHe  undiscomdlted  the  space 
ijf  ii.  huurea, "— fl«/-«ers;  Froissart;   i:ronycle.voi,i., 

ch.  CL'xllX. 

*  tin-dis-cord'-ant,  a.  [Pref.  tm-  (1),  and 
Eiig.  disci}rOAHit.\    Not  discordant. 

■  iin-dis-cord'-ing,  a.  (Pref.  un-  (1),  and 
l^w^.  discording.]  Not  disagreeing,  discordant, 
or  dissonant. 

"  We  on  earth,  with  undiscording  voice, 
M.%y  lightly  answer  tlmt  ineindiOua  uulse." 

Hilton :  At  a  Solemn  JHutie, 

*  iln-dis-cour'-aged  (aged  as  iged),  a. 

[Prt;f.  un  (1),  and  Eng.  disco itragad.]  Not  dis- 
couraged ;  undismayed. 

"Mr.  Banks  however  returned,  undiscoaraged  by 
his  first  exi>editiuu."—CooA:.'  Fir»t  Voyage.    (lutrod.) 

*  un-dis-cdursed\   a.      [Pref.   un-  (1),  and 

Eng.  discoursed.]  Not  discoursed  of;  not 
nmde  the  subject  of  discourse,  or  discussion  ; 
silent. 

■'  We  would  «uhmit  .  .  .  with   undiseoursed  obedi- 
ence."—i^acfa!(.-  Life  of  WUliamt,  i.  laO. 

un-dis-coV-er-a-ble,  a.  [Pref.  «w-  (i), 
and  ling,  discoverable.]  Not  discoverable  ;  iu- 
capabl«  of  being  discovered. 

"  An  easy,  unditcoverable  clieiit.''—/iogers.     {Todd.] 

•iin-dis-cov'-er-a-blj^,  adv.    [Eng.  undis- 
coveraO{le);  -ly.]     \'n  an  undiscoverable  man- 
ner ;  30  as  not  to  be  capable  of  di.scovery. 
"Secretly  and  undlacoverably  soliciting  my  soul  to 
sill  agiiiuat  thee,"— /fiite.'  Meditations  upon  the  Lord't 
Prayer. 

^-dls-COV'-ered,   a.       [Pref.   un-  (1).  and 

Eug.  discovered.]  Not  discovered :  not  seen 
or  descried ;  unknown ;  not  foniid  out. 

"  Thou  openest  the  loysterious  gate 
Tato  the  future's  undiscovered  land." 

Longfellow  ■  To  a  Child, 


f  *un-dis-creet',  *  un-dis-crete,  a.  [Pref. 
un-  (1),  and  Eng.  discreet.]  Not  discreet ;  in- 
discreet, imprudent. 

"  If  thou  be  lunoug  tlieundiacreet,  observe  tJtie  time." 
—Ecctus.  xxvii,  12. 

*  fin-dis-creet'-ljT.   adv.      [Eng.  undiscreet ; 

-ly.]  In  an  indiscreet  manner;  indiscreetly, 
imprudently. 

■'  Though  wli.it  thou  didst  were  indiscreetly  done. 
"Twiia  meant  well."      iieaum.  £  Flet. .   Plulaster.  V. 

*un-dis-creet'-ness.  s.  [Eng.  undiscreet; 
•ness.]  Tiie  quality  or  state  of  being  indis- 
creet ;  indiscreetness. 

"  The    heddle  unUiacreetnesse   ot    the    oratours." — 
Udal:  Apoph.  (^f  Erasmus,  p.  328. 

*  iin-dis-cre'-tion.  *  un-dis-cre-ti-oun, 

s.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  dlstTetion.]  Tiie 
quality  or  state  of  being  indiscreet ;  indiscre- 
tion. 

"  In  great  folly  and  undiscreiioun.' 

Lydgate :  Story  of  Thebes,  pt.  liL 

tin-dis-crim'-in-at-iLng,  a.    [Pref.  lin-(i), 
and  Eng.   discriminating.]    Not  discriminat- 
ing ;  not  distinguishing  or  making  a  difference. 
"  Hurl  the  spear 
At  once  with  imdiscriminating  aim." 

Cowper  :  Homer ;  Odyssey  xxii, 

*  un-^S-CUSSed',    a.       [Pref.   un-  (1),    and 

Eng,  discussed.]  Not  discussed  ;  not  argued 
or  debated. 

"  No  circumstance  retnR.iasundlscussed."—Bp.  Hull : 
Christ  Transfigured,  pt.  li. 

*  un-di-sea^ed',  a.  [Pref.  un-  (l),  and  Eng. 
diseased.  ]    Free  frotn  disease. 

"  The  vigorous  race 
Of  undiseated  mankind."        Byron :  Manfred,  111.  2. 

* iin-dis-f Ig'-ured,  a.  [Pref.  nn-  (l),  and 
Eng.  disfigured.]  Not  disfigured  ;  free  from 
disfigurement. 

"  Yet  undisfigur'd  or  in  limb  or  face. 
All  fresh  he  lies,  with  every  liviii?  grace." 

Pope:  Ifomer  ;  liiud  x\iv   609. 

Un-dis-gra9ed',  a.  [Pref.  un-  (l),  and  Eng, 
disgraced.]    Not  disgraced  ;  free  from  disgrace, 

"  So  may  our  country's  name  be  mulisgrnved." 
Byron:  Chdde  Uarold,  li.  93. 

un-dis-gui^'-a-ble»  a.  [Pref.  un-  (I),  and 
Eng.  disguisablQ.]  Not  disguisable;  not  cap- 
able of  being  disguised. 

iin-dlS-guised',  a.  [Pref,  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
disfuised.]  Not  disguised  ;  not  uuvered  or 
hidden,  as  with  a  mark  or  faltie  outward 
show;  hence,  open,  frank,  plain. 

'•  The  very  truth  I  undisgnisd  deuliire." 

Pope:  Homer;  Udj/ssey  xvii.  IB, 

*  un-dis- hon'- cured,  "*  un-dis- hon- 
ored (/i  silent),  a.  [Pief.  un- (I),  and  Eng. 
disluiuoured.']  Not  dishonoured,  nut  disgraced. 

*'  still  undiskononr'd,  or  by  word  ov  deed. 
Thy  house,  for  uie,  remaiiw." 

Pope:  Homer:  Odyssey  xxil.  350. 

''  iin-dlS-joilied',  a.  [Pref.  «)i-  (l),  and  Eng. 
disjoined.]  Not  disjoined  ;  not  disunited, 
separated,  or  parted. 

"  While  yet  the  pl.inks  sustain 
This  tempest  undigjoin'd,  I  will  abide." 

Cowper  ■  Homer ;  Udyssey  ▼ 

un-dis-may'-a-ble,  a.  (Pref.  un-  (i),  and 
Eng.  dismayabie.]  Tiiat  cannot  be  dismayed ; 
fearless. 


iin-dis-mayed',  a.  [Pref.  un-  (l),  and  Eng, 
dismayed.]  Not  dismayed  ;  not  terrified  ;  not 
disheartened  or  daunted. 

"  Ulysses,  undismayed, 
Soon  with  redoubled  forte  tiie  wound  repaid.' 

Pope  :  Homer :  Odyssey  xix.  528. 

*  un-diS-missed',  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and 
Eng.  dismi.-isf.d.]  Not  dismissed;  not  sent 
away  or  discliarged. 

"  Their  valiant  band 
Still  undismiat'd,  Achilles  thun  besitake." 

Cowper;  Homer;  Iliad  :Lji\i\. 

*  un-dis-o-blig'-mg,  a.  [Pref.  un-  il),  and 
Eng.  disobliging.^  Not  disobliging  ;  inotfen- 
8ive. 

"  All  this  he  would  have  expatiated  upon,  with  con- 
nexions of  the  disiiDurses,  and  the  most  easy,  undit- 
obliging  trans  itiuua."—jSroome. 

*  tin-dis-pS,t9lied',  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and 
Eng.  dispatched.]  Not  transacted,  completed, 
or  carried  through, 

"  [The  bill)  \fi.y  nndispatched,  by  reason  thatsesstons 
ended  within  two  or  three  days  after  it  came  before 
thciw." —Strype :  Eccles.  item.  Edw.  VI.  (an,  1648). 

*  un-dis-pens'-a-ble,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (l),  and 
Eng.  dispensable.] 


1.  That  cannot  be  dispensed  with;  india- 
pensable. 

"Things  whereunto  everlasting,  Immutable  undig- 
pt'nsii.b/3  obsei'vatlon  did  bcloue."— /TooA^r ;  Ecclea, 
Pal.,  bk.  vil. 

2.  Unavoidable. 


3.  Excluded  from  dispensation. 

*  iin-dis-pensed',  a.     [Pref.  un-  (1).  and 

Eng.  dispensed.] 

1.  Not  dlspensed- 

2.  Not  freed  from  obligation. 

*  iin-dis-pens'-ing,  o.  [Pref.  uti-  (l),  and 
Eng.  dispensing.]  Not  allowing  to  be  dis- 
pensed with. 

"Such  an  undispensing  covenant  ai  Moses  made."— 
Milton:  Doct.  of  Dioorce,  bk.  li.,  ch.  v. 

*  iin-dis-persed',  a.  [Pref.  un-  (l),  and 
Eng.  dispersed.]  Not  dispersed;  not  scat- 
tered ;  indiapersed. 

"  We  have  all  the  redolence  of  the  perfumes  we  bum 
upon  Ins  altars;  the  smoke  doth  vjiniah  eie  it  can 
rejiuh  the  sky ;  and  whilst  it  la  unditpersed  it  but 
cluuda  ii."— Boyle. 

*  un-dis-pit'-e-0U8,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (l),  and 
Eng.  dispiteous.]  Not  unteeliug ;  not  heart- 
less ur  cruel. 

"  B'or  saue  onely  a  looke  piteous. 
Of  viomuMhsviAundiapiteoxts."      Chaucer:  J3reme. 

*  iia-dis-played',  a.  [Pref.  un-  (l),  and 
Eng.  displayed.]  Not  displayed  ;  not  unfurled; 
fuiled. 

"  Their  fliushiiig  bnnuers,  folded  still  on  hl^h. 
Yet  unUitplay'd."        Byron :  Heaoen  A  Earth,  i.  SL 

*  iin-dis-pleased',  a.     [Pref.   un-  (1),  and 

Eng.   displeased.]     Not  displeased,  ott'ended, 
or  angered. 

"  Undiapleased  he  of  tune  past.' 

Chaucer:  Dreme. 

*  iin-dlS-pose',  v.t.  [Pref.  un-  (2),  and  Eng. 
dispose.]    To  disincline;  to  make  indisposed. 

un-dis~pd§ied;  u.    (Pref  un-  (l),  and  Eng. 

disposed.] 

*  1.  Indisposed;  having  the  health  some- 
whiit  out  of  order. 
*'2.  Ni)t  disposed  ;  not  inclined. 

"  I  Hlinll  break  that  uierry  stinice  of  youra. 
That  stands  on  Ii'IlIvm,  when  1  -im  undisposed." 
Shakesp.  :  Comedy  of  Errors,  i,  2. 

3.  Not  disposed  of;  nf)t  set  apart,  appro- 
priatctl,  or  alloi-ated.     (With  of.) 


*  un-dis-pd^'-ed-ness, 5.  [Eng.  undisposed; 
-ness.  ]  The  quality  of  being  undisposed  or  la- 
disposed  ;  Indisposition. 

*  iin-dis-punged',  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and 
Eng.  dispunged.]    Not  expunged. 

"  The  defence  sliould  remain  un(Ifj;junocef."—fiacJfcee  ; 
Life  of  Williams,  li.  120. 

*  un-dls-put'-a-ble,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and 
Eng.  disputable.]  Not  disputable  ;  not  able  to 
be  disputed  or  not  permitted  to  be  disputed  ; 
that  cannot  be  disputed,  questioned,  or  con- 
troverted ;  indisputable,  uaquestiouable, 

"  Some  of  the  most  arrant  undisputable  blockheadm." 
— Addison:  Spectator,  No.  iS. 

un-dia-puf -a-ble-ness,  s.  [Eng.  undisput' 
able :  -ness.]  Tlie  quality  or  state  of  being  in- 
disputable or  undisputable ;  indisputablenesa. 

un-dis-put'-ed,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (l),  and  Eng. 
disputed.]  Not  disputed,  questioned,  contro- 
verted or  contested. 

"  His  abilltios.  his  experience,  and  his  munlfloant 
kindness,  made  him  the  urulisputed  chief  of  the  r». 
in^eea."-  Macaulay  :  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xlv. 

*  un-dis-put'-ed-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  undisputed; 
-ly.  ]     Indisputably,  unquestionably. 

*  un-dis-qui'-et-ed,  o.    [Pref.  un-  (l),  and 

Eng.  disquieted.]  Not  disquieted,  discomposed,  " 
or  alarmed. 

"  If  you.  0  Parthlaas,  undisquieted, 
I  ever  left. '  May:  Lucatt ;  Phartalia,  tIU. 

un-dis-sem'-bled  (bled  as  beld).  a.  (Pret 

UH-(I),  and  S>\\^.  dissembled.]  Not  dissembled ; 
open,  undisguised,  unfeigned. 

"  Vndtssembled  hate." 

Milton:  Samson  A gonistei,  AtHk 

un-dis-sem'-bling,  a.  (Pref.  un-  (i),  and 
Eng,  dissembling.]  Not  dissembling ;  free 
from  dissimulation  ;  open,  honest. 

*'  Hln  undissembling  heart" 

Cowper:  Conversation,  TIOl 


b$il,  ho^  I  pout,  j6wl ;  cat,  96X1,  chorus,  ^hin,  ben^b ;  go,  gem ;  thijx,  this ;  sin,  as ;  expect,  Xenophon,  e^ist.   ph  =  £ 
-oixui.  -tian  =  shan.    -tion,  -sion  =  shun;  -tion,  -gion  =  zhun.    -cious.  -tlous.  -slons  -  ahus.    -ble,  -die.  <bc.  =  b^l,  d^l. 
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undissevered— undoing 


*tm-dis-sev'-ered,  *  un-de-sev'-ered, 

a.  [Pref.  nn-  (1),  and  Eng.  dissevered.]  Not 
severed  or  divided  ;  united. 

"  If  they  do  assail  nntlisseoered.  no  force  cad  well 
withataud  t\iem,'  —Patten,  lu  Eng.  Oamer,  lii.  110. 

•  un-.dis'-si-pat-ed.  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and 
Eng.  dissipated.]    Not  dissipated  or  scattered. 

"Such  little  primary  masses  as  our  propositiou 
mentioiiB,  may  reumiu  undUsipated."— Boyle. 

•  fin-di^-^olv'-a-ble,  «.     [Pref.  wn-  (l),  and 

Eng.  dissolvable.] 

1.  Not  dissolvable ;  incapable  of  being  dis- 
solved or  melted. 

*  2.  Incapable  of  being  dissolved,  broken, 
or  loosened ;  in  dissolvable. 

"  That  holy  linot.  which,  ty'd  once,  all  mankind 
Agree  to  Mild  sacred  and  undissolvable." 

Jiovje :  Tamerlana,  lit 

iin-dis-§olved',  a.  [Pref.  un-  (l),  and  Eng. 
dissolve^.] 

1,  Not  dissolved  ;  not  melted. 

"  The  snowy  weight 
Lies  undltiolved."  Cowper :  Task,  v.  99. 

2.  Not  dissolved,  broken,  or  loosened. 

"  That  firm  and  undissolved  knot. 
Betwixt  their  neisihb'nflu  Fremli  and  bord'tlng 
Scot.'        Drayton :  y«eeH  /sabel  to  Mortimer. 

•tin-dlg-^olv'-ihg,  a.  [Picf.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
dissolving.}    Not  dissolving ;  not  melting. 

"  Where  undissolving,  from  the  first  of  time. 
Snows  swell  on  snows  amazing  to  the  sky." 

Thomson :   IVinter,  Mi. 

•tin-dis-tem'-pered,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and 
Eng.  distempered.]  Free  from  distemper, 
disease,  or  perturbation  ;  not  disoi^anized, 
disordered,  diseased,  or  disturbed. 

'*  With  undistempered  and  unclouded  spirit." 

Wordsioorth :  Excursion,  bk.  v. 

•  un-dis-tinct'-ive,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and 
Eng.  distinctive.]  Making  no  distinctions ; 
indiscriminating. 

•  tin-^S-tmct'-l^,  adv.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and 
Eng.  distinctly.  ]  Not  distinctly ;  indistinctly, 
indefinitely,  indiscriminately. 

"  Equalluig  undiBtinctly  crimes  with  eiroara,"— 
Hooker :  Eccles.  Politie.  bk,  v.,  $  68. 

•  tin-dis-tm'-guish-a-tale  (gu  as  gw),  a. 

(Pref.  W7i-(X),  and  Eng.  distinguishable.]  Not 
distinguishable ;  not  able  to  be  distiuguislied ; 
indistinguishable. 

"  An  influence  Inscrutable,  and  generally  undis- 
tinffuiahable  by  us.  "—Palcy:  Evidences  of  Christian- 
ity, pt.  ill.,  ch.  viii. 

•un-dia-tin'-guish-a-bl^(gu  as  gw), 

adv.  [Eng.  undistinguisliab(le) ;  -ly.]  In  an 
undistinguishable  manner ;  so  as  not  to  be 
able  to  be  distinguished  or  known  apart ;  in- 
discriminately. 

"  Hnta  .  .  .  undistinffuishabli/  worn  by  aoldiers, 
esquires,  &c."— Taller,  No.  270. 

ttn-dis-tin'-guished  (gu  as  gw),  a.   [Pref. 

«»-  (1),  and  Eng.  distinguished.] 

1.  Without  any  distinctive  mark  or  sign; 
to  as  not  to  be  distinguished  or  discerned. 

"  All  undtsthtguished  in  the  glade. 
My  sires'  glad  home  ia  [tiostrate  laid." 

Hcott :  Hokeby,  v.  10. 

2.  Not  distinguished  ;  not  so  marked  as  to 
hd  known  fioin  each  other ;  not  defined  or 
discriminated. 


•3.  Not  treated  with  any  particular  respect. 

"  Even  mighty  Pam  .  .  .  now  destitute  of  aid. 

Falls  undlstiTiguished  by  the  victor  Spade  !" 

Pope :  Rape  of  the  Lock,  iii.  64. 

4.  Not  separated  or  distinguished  from 
•thers  by  any  extraordinary  quality  or  emi- 
nence ;  not  eminent,  not  famous. 

"  Undistinguished  from  the  crowd 
By  wealth  or  dignity."  Cowper  ■  Task,  I.  692. 

*  5.  Incalculable,  unaccountable. 

"  0  undistinguished  space  of  woman's  will  I*" 

Shakesp. .  Lear,  iv.  8. 

•  ttn-dis-tin'-guxsli-ing   (gu  as  gw),  a. 

[Pref.  un-  (1),  ami  Eng.  distinguishing]  Not 
distinguishing  or  discriminating;  making  no 
distinction  or  difference. 

"  Wit.  undisfinguishing,  is  apt  to  strike 
The  guilty  and  not  guilty,  both  alike." 

Cowper :  Table  Talk,  101. 

•un-dis-tort'-ed,  a.  [Pref  un-  (l),  and 
Eng.  distorted.]  Not  distorted,  twisted,  or 
wrenched. 

"The  undlstnrted  Bnggentious  of  his  own  heart" — 
More  :  Song  of  the  Soui.     (Pref.) 

fin-dis-trict-ed,  a.  [Pref  un-  (1),  and 
Eng.   di6triH:ted.]    Not  disti-acteJ  ;    not  per- 


plexed   by    contrariety    or     multiplicity    of 
thoughts  or  decrees. 

"  To  admit  him  to  a  yet  closer,  a  more  immediate 

and  more  undistracted  communion  with  himself.  "— 

BoyU :  Works,  L  276. 

*un-dis-tr3«t'-ed-l3^,  adv.  [Eng.  undis- 
tracted; -ly.]  In  an  undistracted  manner; 
without  distraction  or  perplexity  from  con- 
trariety or  multiplicity  of  thoughts  or  desires. 

*'  To  devote  themselves  more  widittractedly  to  God." 
—Boyle  :  Works.  1.  254. 

*  un-dis-trSiCt'-ed-ness,  s.  [Eng.  undis- 
tracted; -Tiess.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being 
free  from  distraction, 

"  To  disturb  that  calmness  of  mind  and  undistracted- 
ness  of  thought  that  are  wont  to  be  requisite  to  happy 
speculationa,"— floy/e .■  Works,  i.i.    (To  the  Reader.) 

^-dlS-tract'-ing,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and 
Eng.  distracting.]  Not  distracting  ;  not  draw- 
ing the  mind  towards  a  variety  of  objects. 

"  It  were  good  we  used  more  easy  and  undistracting 
diligence  for  the  iucreasing  of  these  tieasurea."— 
Leighton :  Expos,  tect.  on  Psalm  xix. 

iin-^LS-tressed',  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
distressed.]  Free  from  agitation,  anxiety,  or 
distress  of  mind. 

"  TJndisturb'd  and  undistress'd.' 

Word,su)orth :  White  Doe,  vll. 

iin-dis-trib'-u-ted,  a.    [Pref.  un-  (1),  and 

Eng.  distributed.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang.  :  Not  distributed. 

2.  Logic  :  (See  the  compound). 
undistributed-middle,  s. 

Logic :  A  fallacy  arising  from  a  violatioh  of 
the  rule  that  the  middle  term  must  be  dis- 
tributed (i.c.,  by  being  the  subject  of  a  uni- 
versal or  the  predicate  of  a  negative  proposi- 
tion) at  least  once  in  the  premises.  The 
subjoined  syllogism  exemplifies  tliis  fallacy  : 
Some  animals  are  beasts ; 


un-dis-turbed',  o.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
disturbed.] 

1.  Not  disturbed,  moved,  agitated,  or  thrown 
out  of  place  or  order. 

"  Which,  once  built,  retains  a  steadfast  shape. 
And  undisturb'd  propurtJous." 

Wordsworth  :  Excursion,  bk.  v. 

2.  Free  from  disturbance,  interference,  or 
interruption ;  unmolested,  uninterrupted. 

"  His  Queen  retired  that  evening  to  the  nunnery  of 
Chaillot,  where  she  could  weep  audf  pray  utitfiACurfred." 
—Jiacaulay  :  Hist   Eng.,  ch.  xxv. 

3.  Calm,  tranquil,  peaceful. 

"  Where  dnrk  and  undislurb'd  repose 
The  cormorant  had  found." 

Hcott :  Lord  of  the  Isles.  Iv.  11. 

4.  Free  from  perturbation  of  mind  ;  calm, 
tranquil ;  not  agitated. 

"To  be  undisturbed  in  dAUger,  sedately  to  consider 
what  is  tittest  to  be  done,  and  to  execute  it  steadily, 
is  acomplexide-iofauaction,  which  may  exist. ''—^ocA;e. 

•  •fin-dis-turb'-ed-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  undis- 
turbedly.] In  an  undisturbed  manner ;  calmly, 
peacefully,  tranquilly. 

"  Undisturbedly  eiijoyning  the  accommodations  of 
their  state." — Barrow :  Sermons,  vol,  L,  ser.  2. 

•  iin-dius-turb'-ed-iiess,  «.  [Eng.  undis- 
turbed ;  -ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being 
undisturbed ;  calmness,  peacefulness. 

"  That  calnm(isBanduMdi«(ur6cdneM,v'ith  which  you 
would  have  our  addresses  to  God  unaccompRuied."— 
Dr.  Snape  :  Letter  to  Up.  Hoadly, 

•  iin-dis-turb'-ing,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and 
Eng.  disturbing.]  Not  disturbing;  not  caus- 
ing disturbance. 

"  The  punctual  stare 
Advance,  and  in  the  tirmauient  of  heaven 
Glitter— but  undistarbing,  undisturbed."' 

Wordsworth:  Excursion,  bk,  viii. 

•  un-di-vers'-i-fit-cat-ed,  *  un-di-vcr'- 

si-fied,  a.  [Pref  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  diver- 
sify; -cMted,  or  diversified.]  Not  diversified; 
not  varied ;  uniform. 

"The  Idea  of  a  mere  undtversified  substance."— 
More :  Smmort.  of  tJie  Soul,  bk.  i.,  ch.  ii. 

fin-di-vert'-ed,  «.    [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 

diverted.] 

1.  Not  diverted  ;  not  turned  aside. 

"  These  grounds  have  not  any  patent  uassages, 
■whereby  to  derive  water  and  fatnens  from  the  river, 
and  therefore  must  suffer  the  greatest  part  of  it  to  run 
by  them  undiverted."— Boyle :   Works,  ii.  408. 

2.  Not  amused,  entertained,  or  pleased. 

•  im-di-vest'-ed-ly,  adv.  [Pref.  un-  (l), 
Eng.  divested ;  -ly.]  Free  from,  without. 
(Followed  by  of.) 

"As  undivestedly  as  possible  0/  favour  or  resent- 
ment."— Richardson:  Clarisstt,  ii.  04. 


un-di-vid'-a-ble,  *iin-di-vide'-a-ble,  a- 

&  s.     [Pref  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  dividaUe.) 

A.  As  adj. :  Not  dividable ;  not  able  to  be 
divided  ;  indivisible.  iShabssp. :  Comedy  of 
Errors,  ii.  2.) 

*  B,  ^s  subst. :  Something  which  cannot  be 
divided. 

"  Reducing  the  U7idivid0ables  into  money."— yornfj  .■ 
Don  Quixote,  pt.  ii.,  bk.  v..  ch.  ix. 

un-di-vid'-ed,  «.    [[Pref,  un-  (l),  and  Eng. 
divided.] 
I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  Not  divided  into  parts  ;  not  separated, 
disjoined,  sundered,  or  disunited  ;  whole,  un- 
broken. 

"  Let  me  confess  that  we  two  muat  be  twain. 
Although  our  undivided  loves  are  one." 

Shakesp. :  Sonnet  SG. 

2.  Not  made  separate  and  limited  to  a  par- 
ticular sum :  as.  To  own  an  undivided  share 
of  a  business. 

II,  Botany : 

1.  (Of  a  leaf) :  Not  lobed,  parted,  cleft,  or 
cut ;  entire. 

2.  (Of  a  stem) :  Unbranched. 

*  un-di-vid'-ed-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  undivided; 
-ly.]    In  an  undivided  manner. 

""Creation,  nature,  religion,  law  and  policy,  makes 
tbom  undividedly  mis." —Feltham  :  Vn  Luke  xiv  20. 

*  lin-di-vid'-u-al,  *  un-di-vid'-u-all,  a. 

[Pref  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  d^vid^^al.]    Incapable 
of  being  divided  ;  indivisible,  inseparable. 

"  Indeed  true  courage  and  courtesie  are  undiaiduaU 
companions."— /'[(Her.-   Worthies;   Worcestershire. 

*  un-dl-vin'-a-ble,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (l),  and 
Eng.  divinable.]  Not  divinable  ;  not  capable 
of  being  divined  or  guessed. 

*  iin-di-vine',  a.  [Pref.  un-  (l),  and  Eng. 
divine,  a.]    Not  divine,  not  godly. 

"  Undivine  and  \iuchviatla.a."— Berkeley :  Alciphren, 
dial,  v.,  §  19. 

*  un-di-vine'~like,  adv.    [Pi-ef.  un-  (l),  and 

Eng.  divinelike.]     Unlike  a  divine. 

"  How undivinelike ytiitteu."— if ilton  :  Ans.  toEHcori 
BatUike,  §  17. 

*  un-di-vij'-i-ble,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
divisible.]  Not  divisible,  not  capable  l'.  being 
divided,  indivisible. 

"That  the  soule  is  undivisible."—Sir  T.  Me*re : 
Workes,  p.  1,131. 

*  iin-di-vdrfed',  a.  [Pref.  un-  (I),  and  Eng. 
divorced.]    Not  divorced  ;  not  separated. 

"  These  died  together, 
Happy  in  ruin  !  unUivorc'd  by  death  ! " 

Young:  Night  Thoughts:,  v  \,nSJ 

tm-di-vulged',  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
divulged.]    Not  divulged;  not  revealed. 

"The  noble  Lord  seemed  alw  ays  to  have  some  ainony. 
mous  bojjey  or  undivulged  monster  on  hand." — Prof. 
Fawcett,  lu  Times,  June  Ii,  1874. 

iin-dd',  v.t.     [Pref.  un-  (2),  and  Eng.  do.\ 

1.  To  reverse,  as  something  which  has  been 
done  ;  to  annul ;  to  bring  to  nought. 

•'  Undoing  past  events,  or  producing  contrary  ones,"— 
Search     Light  of  Nature,  vol.  ii.,  pt  1.,  ch.  xiv. 

2.  To  unfasten,  to  untie,  to  unloose,  to  nn- 
fix,  to  loose. 

"  Undo  that  wicket  by  th  y  side  I " 

Scott :  Rokeby,  v.  2ft. 

*  3.  To  find  an  answer  or  explanation  to ; 
to  solve. 

"  By  which  time  our  secret  be  undone." 

Shakesp.  :  Pericles,  i.  1. 

4.  To  bring  ruin  or  destruction  upon  ;  to 
ruin  ;  to  destroy  the  moials,  character,  repu- 
tation, or  prospects  of;  to  destroy,  to  spoil. 
"  Why,  masters,  my  good  friends,  mine  honest  neigh- 
Will  you  undo  youraelves?"  buurs, 
Shakesp. :  CoriolanuB.  i.  1. 

*  5.  To  surpass. 

"  Which  lames  report  to  follow  it,  and  undoes  de- 
scriptiuii  to  do  it."— ahakesp. :   Winter's  Tale,  v.  2. 

*  6.  Not  to  do ;  to  leave  undone  or  unexe- 
cuted. (In  this  sense  from  pief.  un-  (1),  and 
do.) 

'*  What  to  your  wisdom  seemeth  beat. 
Do  or  uTido,  as  if  ourself  were  here." 

Shakesp.  ■  2  Henry  Vf.,  ill,  l, 

iin-doek',  v.t.  [Pref.  uti-  (2),  and  Eng.  dock.] 
To  take  or  bring  out  of  dock. 

iin-d6'-er,  s.  [Eng.  u-ndo ;  -er.]  One  who 
undoes  or  opens ;  one  who  reverses  what  hoa 
biien  done  ;  one  who  ruins. 

iin-do'-ing,    *un-do-ynge,  pr.  par.,  o.. 

&  s.     [Undo.J 


f^te,  tat,  fare,  axnldst.  -what,  fall,  fatber;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  thsre;   pme,  pit,  sire,  sir.  marine;  go,  pot, 
or.  wore,  wolf^  work,  who,  son ;  mute,  cub,  ciire,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full ;  try,  Syrian,     x,  co  =  e;  ey  =  sl;  qu  =  kw. 
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*  A,.  &  B.  Ah  pi:  pew,  (£  partieip.  adj. :  (See 
the  \-^.rb) 

C  As  substantive: 

1,  The  jevcsrsai  of  that  which    has   been 
done. 

2.  Ruin,  destruction. 

"Hiotrlumpfi  wnUd  be  his  undoinj?."— JTocauiay  ; 
Sist.  Kng.,  ch.  xxi. 

"un-do-mes'-tic,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (l),  and 
Ei'g.  domestic]  Not  tfomjstic;  not  caring 
tor  home  life  or  duties. 

"The  undomestic  'Axanzonian  dame." 
CumbertaTid  :  Epilogue  to  Soote's  JUaid  qf  Bath. 

"iin-do-mes'-ti-cate,  v.t.  [Pref.  un-  (2), 
and  Eng.  domesticate.]  To  render  undoraestic ; 
to  estrangu  from  liome  life  or  duties. 


lin-do-mes'-ti-cat-ed,  «.      [Pref.  wn-  (l), 
and  Eng.  doviesticated.] 

1.  Not  domesticated :  not  accustomed  to  a 
family  life. 

2.  Not  tamed. 

(in-done',  pa.  par.  &  a.  [Undo.] 
A*  As  pa.  par. :  (See  the  verb). 
B.  As  adjective : 

1.  Not  done,  performed,  or  executed  ;  un- 
^rrnrmed. 

"  It  showB  you  whence  he  comes,  whitlier  he  §oea ; 
What  lie  leaves  undoiie  ;  also  what  he  does.  ' 

Bunyan:  Apology. 

%  Ruined,  destroyed. 


*un~do6nied',  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
doomed.]    Not  doomed  or  fated. 

"Unfit  for  earth,  undooTn'd  for  heareu." 

Byron :  The  Oiaour. 

*un-da&bt'-a-ble  (6  silent),  a.  [Pref.  un- 
(1),  and  Vlug.'doubtable.]  Not  to  be  doubted; 
indubitable. 

"To  shew  ftu  v7idoubtable  trueth  vnto  th*m  nil."— 
Ud'it :  Luke  xxiv. 

on-doubt'-ed  (b  silent),  «.  &  adv.  [Pref.  un- 
(1),  and  Eng.  doubted.] 

A,  As  adjective : 

1.  Not  doubted;  not  called  in  question; 
indubitable,  indisputable. 

"Statute."!  which  were  still  o(  undoubted  validity."— 
Macaulay  :  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  tI. 

*2.  Not  filled  with  doubt  or  fear;  fearlws, 
confident. 

"  Jlardy  and  undoubted  champious." 

Shaketp. :  8  ilenry  TL,  T.  T. 

•3.  Not  feared  for. 

"  BnvTe  Burgundy,  undoubted  hope  of  France.' 

Shakesp.  :  1  Benry  VI.,  iii.  S. 

*4,  Not  being  an  object  of  doubt  or  sus- 
picion ;  unsuspected. 

"Uuqueationed  welcome,  and  undoubted  \>\eKt.' 

Shakesp.  :  All'a  Well  that  End*  Well,  ii.  1. 

*  B.  As  adv. :  Undoubtedly. 

"  Undoubted  it  were  moche  better  to  be  occapyed 
in  honeat  recreation  than  to  do  nothyug."— Sir  T. 
Elyot  :  Qovemour,  kk.  i.,  ch,  xxvl. 

fin-doiLbt'-ed-ly  (b  silent),  *  nn-donbt- 
ed-lie,  adv.  [Eng.  undoubted  ;  -ly.]  Without 
doubt;  beyond  all  doubt;  in  a  manner  that 
cannot  be  doubted ;  of  such  a  character  that  it 
cannot  be  doubted  ;  indubitably. 

"  The  80  vereigu  was  undoubtedly  competent  to  remit 
penalties  without  Wmit."— Macaulay :  EUt.  Eng., 
«h.i. 

•  &i-d6iibt'-ful,*un-d^bf -full  (&  silent), 
a.    [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  doubtful.] 

1.  Not  to  be  doubted ;  not  ambiguous ; 
plain,  indisputable,  certain. 

"  And  lastfl  he  promiseth  very  true  and  undoubtfuU 
hope  to  hym  self  of  the  deaire  that  be  aaketh."— 
fiiher :  Seven  Psalmet,  Pa.  li. 

2.  Not  doubting ;  harbouring  no  doubt  or 
suspicion  ;  unsuspicious. 

' '  Our  huabaudB  might  have  looked  into  our  thoughts 
and  matle  themseAvea  undoubtful."— Beaum.  k  Flet. 

fin-doiibt'-ing  (6  silent)  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1), 
and  Eng.  dx)ubting.]  Not  doubting,  not  hesi- 
tating respecting  facts ;  not  fluctuating  or 
wavering  in  uncertainty  ;  confident. 

"His  confidenac  gives  him  credit.  The  company  ia 
always  disponed  to  listen  with  attention,  when  any 
man  speaky  with  the  assurance  of  u?idou6Mnfif  convic- 
tion."—iCnoa;  Winter  Evenings,  even.  11. 

tin-doiibt'-ing-lj^  (&  silent),  adv.  [Eng.  un- 
doubting;  -ly.]  In  an  undoubting  manner; 
without  feeling  doubt. 

"  The  child  who  teachably  and  undoubttngly  listens 
totheluatructiona  of  his  eldera  is  likely  to  improve 
xa.p\d\y."—i/acaulay:  Mat.  Eng.,  ch.  i. 


•  iin-do^bt'-ous  {b  silent),  a.     [Pref.  un-  (1), 

and  Eng.  doubto^ls.]    Undoubting. 

"  Shnll  haueu  been  steadfuBt  to  me  by  undoubtou* 
faithe." — Vhauier :  Boecius,  bk,  v. 

iin-d^^'-ered,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (l),  and  Eng. 
dowered.]  Not  dowered  ;  not  possessed  of  a 
dower, 

un-drain'-a-ble,  a.    [Pref.  un-  (I),  and  Eng. 
draiiiahle.]     Not  drainable  ;   not  capable  of 
being  drained  or  exhausted. 
"  Mines  tmdrainable  of  ore."        Tennyson :  ^£nona. 

*  un-dra~mat'-ic,  *  un-dra-mat'-ic-al, 

a.     [Pref.   un-  (1),  and  Eng.  'dramatic,   dra- 
matical.]   Not  of  a  dramatical  character. 

iin-drape',  v.t.  [Pref.  un-  (2),  and  Eng. 
drupe.]  To  remove  drapery  or  covering  from, 
to  uncover. 

"  Princess  Christian  undraped  the  Bts.tue."— Stand- 
ard. Dec.  1",  1887. 

un-draped',  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng, 
draped.]  Not  draped  ;  not  hung,  invested,  or 
covered  with  drapery. 

"  The  large  expanse  of  undraped,  undecked  silk."— 
Daily  Telegraph,  Jan.  12.  1888. 

*un-draw',  v.t.  [Pref.  un-  (2),  3.,  and  Eng. 
drav).]    To  draw  aside,  back,  or  open. 

"  Angels  undrew  the  curtains  of  the  throne.' 

Young. 

un-drawn',  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
drawn.] 

1.  Not  drawn,  pulled,  dragged,  or  hauled. 

"  The  chariot  of  paternal  deity. 
Flashing  thick  flames,  wheel  within  wheel  undrawn." 
Milton:  P.  L..  vi.  751. 

2.  Not  portrayed,  delineated,  or  described. 

"  Tlie  death-bed  of  the  just  1  ia  yet  undrawiu" 

Young :  Night  Tlioughts,  li.,  615. 

3.  Not  drawn,  as  from  a  cask. 

"  And  beer  undrawn,  and  beards  unmown,  display, 
Your  holy  reverence  for  the  Sabliath-day." 

Byron :  English  Bards  i  Scotch  iif.viewers. 

iin-dread'-ed,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (l),  and  Eng. 
dreaded.]    Not  dreaded  or  feared. 

"  At  midnight  or  th'  undreaded  hour 
Of  noou."  Thomson:  Summer,  1,209. 

iin-dreanied',  un-dreamt',  a.  [Pref.  un- 
(1),  and  Eng.  dreamed.]  Not  dreamt  orthou^ht 
of;  not  imagined.    (Generally  with  of.) 

"Recent  discoveries  have  opened  up  hitheito  un- 
dreamt o/eourcea  of  waste." — field,  Aug  27,  1887, 

iin-drenQhed,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Bug. 
drenched.]  Not  drenched  with  water  or  other 
liquid. 

"  You  slowly  seeing  Cynosure,  suppose 
Her  undrenched  carre  into  the  ocean  goes." 

May  :  Lucan  ;  Phartalia,  iz. 

UJl-dress',  V.t.  k  i.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
dress,  v.] 

A.  Transitive : 

1.  To  divest  of  the  clothes  ;  to  strip. 

"  CndrcM  you  now  and  come  to  bed." 

Shakesp. :  Taming  of  the  Shrew,  Ind.  IL 

2.  To  divest  of  ornaments  or  ostentatious 
attire ;  to  disrobe. 

3.  To  take  the  dressing,  bandages,  kc, 
from  a  wound. 

B.  Intrans. :  To  take  off  one's  clothes  or 
dress ;  to  strip  (partially  or  entirely). 

"  Seihaa  undressed  .  .  .  and  laid  his  head  upon  the 
block,"— J/ncouiay,'  Hist. Eng.,  ch.  v. 

un'-dress,  *  lin-dress',  s.  [Pref.  wn-  (i), 
and  Eng.  dress,  s.]  A  dress  of  a  homely, 
negligent  character;  ordinary  dress  as  op- 
posed to  full  dress  or  uniform. 

*'  0  fair  undress  I  best  dress  !  it  checks  no  vein, 
But  every  flowing  limb  in  pleasure  drowns." 

Thomson  :  Castle  of  Indolence,  1.  26. 

un-dressed',  a.  [Pref.  un-  (l),  and  Eng. 
dressed.] 

1.  Not  dressed ;  not  having  the  clothes  on. 

2.  Divested  of  dress  or  clothes  ;  stripped. 

3.  Not  prepared ;  not  cooked ;  in  a  raw  or 
crude  state :  as,  undressed  meat,  undressed 
leather. 

i.  Not  trimmed,  not  pruned,  not  set  in 
order, 

"  Untrlmmed,  undressed,  neglected  now, 
Was  alleyed  walk  and  orchard  bough." 

Scott :  liokeby,  ii.  17. 

5,  Not  set  in  order  ;  crude,  unpolished, 

"  You  catch  hia  first  philoaophy,  as  Butler's  hero  did 
ArlfltoUe'H  first  matter,  undressed,  and  without  a  rag 
of  form."—  Warburton :  BoUngbroke's  Philosophy,  let  2. 


iin-dried',  *un-dryed, 

and  Eng.  drUd.] 


[Pref.   W7i-(1), 


1.  Not  dried  or  dnrd  up;  moist,  wet. 

"  He  uoured  around  a  veil  of  gathered  air, 
And  kept  the  nerves  undried.  the  flesh  entires" 
Pope  :  Homer;  Iliad  xxiii,  281 

2.  Not  dried  up  ;  green. 

"  A  tree  of  stateliest  gi'owth,  and  yet  undried." 

Pope:  Somer;  Odyssey ix.  3SI. 

iin-drilled',  a.  [Pref.  un-(l),  and  JUng.  drilled.] 
Not  drilled. 

iin-drink-a-ble,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
drinkable.]  Not  drinkable  ;  not  fit  to  be  drunk  : 
as,  undrinkable  water. 

un-driv'-en,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (l),  and  Eng. 
driven.]  Not  driven  ;  notcompeiled  byforce  ; 
not  constrained  to  act  by  force. 

"  Wlieii  itiainteuance  and  lioiiour  calls  him,  hee  goes 

undrioen."~Dp,  Hall :  C'antemp. ;  .Micha's  htolatry, 

tin-droop'-ihg,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
drooping.]  Nut  drooping;  not  sinking;  not 
despairing. 

"  An  ample  generous  heart,  undrooplng  soul." 

Tli^»nSoii     Liberty. 

*  un-dros'-sy,  a.     [Pref.  %in-  (1),  and  Eng, 

drossy.]    Not  drossy  ;  fi'ee  from  dross  or  other 
impurity;  pure. 

"  Of  heav'n's  undroisy  KoUl  tlie  god's  array 
Refulgent."  Pope:  Homer  ;  Iliad  viii.  53. 

*  Tin-drowned',  a.  [Pref,  un-  (]),  and  Eng. 
drowned.]     Not  drowned  ;    not  swamped  or 

deluged. 

"  Tliat  soon  shall  leave  no  B|iot  imdrown'd 
For  Love  to  rest  his  wing.-.  iii>oii." 

J/oore  .  Light  of  the  Harem. 

iin-dubbed',  a.     [Pref.  ini-,  and  Eng,  dubbed.] 
*1,  Not  dubbed  ;  not  having  received  the 
honour  of  knighthood. 

"  r  know 
Wliiit  made  his  valour  undubbd  windmill  go 
Within  a  point  itt  must."  Donne :  Sat.  6. 

2.  Not  having  had  the  combs  and  gills  cut. 
[Dub,  v.,  a.  I.  S.] 

"  Except  when  shown  quite  ascockerels,  an  undubbed 
bird  IS  i>iissed  over  by  judges." — Field,  Oct.  S,  1885. 

"un-d-ii'-bit-a-ble,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and 
Eng.  duhiu.d>le..]    Not  dubitable  ;  indubitable. 

unquestionable. 

"  Let  that  priuciple,  that  all  is  matter,  ami  that 
there  is  nothing'  else,  be  i'ei:eived  furcerUim  and  un- 
dubitable,  and  iL  will  be  c;isy  to  l>e  seen  what  couse- 
cjueucet;  it  will  lead  us  into." — Locke 

iin-due',  a.     [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng,  due,  a.] 

1.  Not  due ;  not  owing ;  not  demandable 
by  right  :  as,  A  debt,  note,  or  bond  is  undue. 

2.  Not  right ;  not  projier  ;  not  lawful ;  im- 
proper. 

"  It  [love]  delights  not  in  undue  disclosing  of 
brethren's  ia.\\\\\gB."—Leighton :  On  1  Peter  iv.  8. 

3.  Done  or  given  in  excess;  excessive,  in- 
ordinate :  as,  an  undue  attach  ment  to  forms  ; 
undue  rigour  in  carrying  out  the  law,  &.c. 

undue-influence,  s. 

Law]:  A  phrase  used  specially  in  connection 
with  parliamentary  or  municipal  voting  or 
the  making  of  a  will.  In  the  first  case  it 
consists  of  any  foi'ce,  violence,  restraint, 
threat  to  inflict  injury  or  intimidation,  de- 
signed to  coerce  a  person  into  voting  for 
a  particular  candidate,  or  abstaining  from 
voting  at  all,  or  as  an  infliction  because  of  his 
having  done  so.  The  perpetrator  exposes 
himself  to  a  legal  penalty ;  and  if  he  can  in 
any  sense  be  considered  an  agent  of  the  can- 
didate the  election  is  rendered  void.  If  undue 
influence  is  proved  against  a  candidate  he  is 
disqualified  from  taking  his  seat  in  the  legis- 
lative body  to  which  he  may  have  been 
elected.  In  the  case  of  a  will,  undue  influence 
is  exerted  when  one  acquires  such  an  ascen- 
dency over  the  testator's  mind  as  to  prevent 
the  latter  from  being  a  free  agent.  If  he 
spontaneously  bequeath  money  to  one  whom 
he  esteems  or  loves,  the  esteem  or  affection 
do  not  constitute  undue  influence.  Impor- 
tunity does.  When  undue  influence  is  proved 
the  will  becomes  void. 

*  iin-due'-nSss,  3.  [Eng.  wndw  ; -ness.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  undue. 

*  un-duke',  v.t.  [Pref.  un-  (2),  and  Eng.  duke.] 
To  deprive  of  dukedom  ;  to  degrade  from  the 
rank  of  a  duke.    (Special  coinage.) 

"The  king  hath  unduJced  twelve  dukes."- /'«py< ; 
Diary.  Dec.  12,  1663. 

*  iin'-du-laut,  a.  [Low  Lat.  unduJans,  pr. 
par.  of  undulo  =  to  rise  and  fall  like  a  wave; 
undula  =  a  little  wave,  diinin,  from  Lat.  ujida 
=  a  wave.]    Undulatory. 

"  Gliding  and  lapsing  in  an  unduJant  dance.' 

Sir  B.  Taylor :  St.  Clement's  Eve,  ii.  2. 


boil,  boy ;  pout,  jo^l ;  cat,  9011,  chorus,  9lun,  beuQh ;  go,  gem ;  tbin,  this ;  sin,  a§ ;  expect,  Xenophon,  e^ist.   -ing. 
^ciao,  -tiaa  =  shan.   -tion,  -sion  =  shun ;  -^ion,  -@ion  =  zhiin.    -cious,  -tious^  -sious  =  shiis.   -ble,  -die.  &c.  =  bcL  del* 
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undulary— uneasily 


•  fin'-du-la-rjr,  a.  [Low  Lat.  undula=A 
little  wave.]  Playing  like  waves ;  wavy ; 
coming  with  regular  intermissions. 

"  The  bli»t9  ftiid  uTidulari/  breaths  thereof  maintftin 
no  cej-taiuty  iu  their  count,"  —  Br otoiie  :  Vulgar 
Errours,  bk.  viL,  ch.  ivii. 

tin'-du-late,  a.  [Lat.  undulaius,  from  un- 
dvXa,  din'iin.  from  unda=.a.  wave.] 

*  L  Ord.   Lang. ;   Wavy ;   having  a  waved 
surface.     {Philips.) 
2,  Bot. :  [Undulated]. 

•  un'-du-late,  v.i,  &  t.    [Undulate,  a.] 

A,  IiUrans. :  To  have  a  wavy  motion ;  to 
rise  and  fall  in  waves ;  hence,  to  move  in 
arching,  curving,  or  bending  lines  ;  to  wave. 

"  Their  undvlating  mauea." 

Cowper :  Homer ;  Uiad  xxili. 

B,  Trans. :  To  cause  to  wave  or  move  with 
a  wavy  motion  ;  to  cause  to  vibrate. 

"Breath  vocalized— i.e..  vibrated  and  ujidulated, 
niar  iu  a  different  manner  atfect  the  lips,  or  tougue." 
— Holder:  Elements nf Upeech. 

tin'-dii-lat-ed,  pa.  par.  &  a.    [Undulate,  v.] 

A.  As  pa.  par.  :  (See  the  verb). 

B.  As  adjective  : 

1.  Ord.  Lang.  :  Wavy ;  having  a  waved  sur- 
face. 

2.  Bot.  :  Wavy ;  having  an  uneven,  alter- 
nately convex  and  concave  margin,  as  the 
leaf  of  the  holly. 

&l'-du-lat-mg»  pr.  par.  &  a.  [Undulatu,  v.] 

A-  As  pr.  par.  :  (See  the  verb). 
B.  As  adjective : 

1.  Waving;  rising  and  falling  like  waves; 
vibrating.    (Thomson:  Suvmier,  9S2.) 

2.  Having  a  form  or  outline  resembling  that 
cf  waves ;  wavy ;  having  an  arched,  curved, 
or  bending  outline.  (A  stretch  of  country  is 
said  to  be  undulating  when  it  presents  a  suc- 
cesbion  of  elevations  and  depressions  resem- 
bling the  waves  of  the  sea.)  In  bot.  the  same 
as  Undulated,  B.  2  (q.v.). 

"The  outline  remarkably  undalaCing,  smooth,  and 
flowini;." — Reynolds:  Journey  to  Flandert  i  Holland. 

fin'-du-lat-ing-ljr,  adv.  [Eng.  undulating; 
-ly.\  'In  an  undulating  manner;  in  the  man- 
ner of  waves. 

fin-du-la'-tion,  s.    [Undulate,  v.] 
I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  The  act  of  undulating ;  a  waving  or  wavy 
motion ;  fluctuation. 

"  Water-lilies  in  myrUids  rocked  ou  the  slight  undu- 
Made  by  the  paaslug  oars."  (Uttiunt 

LongfeUou:  EwangcUne,  IL  2. 

2.  A  wavy  form  ;  a  form  resembling  that  of 
a  wave  or  waves. 

"  The  root  of  the  wilder  sort  [is]  incomparable  for  iti 
crisped  undulationt." — Saelyn :  Sylva,  bk.  ii.,  ch.  ir., 
J  15. 

n.  Technically : 

1.  Pathol. :  The  movement,  as  ascertained  by 
pressure  or  peicussion,  of  a  fluid  in  any  natu- 
ral or  artificial  cavity  of  the  body.  Called 
also  Fluctuation.   Used  spec,  in  sense  3.  (q.v.). 

2.  Phys.  :  A  motion  to  and  fro,  up  and 
down,  or  from  side  to  side,  but  without  trans- 
lation of  the  particles  composing  any  fluid 
mediiini.  Called  also  a  Vibration  or  a  Wave- 
motion.    [Undolatory-theory.] 

3.  Surg. :  A  certain  motion  of  the  matter  of 
an  abscess  wheu  pressed,  which  indicates  its 
fitness  for  opening. 

^  1.  Length  of  an  undulation : 
Acmistics :  The  distance  which  sound  travelt 
'daring  a  complete  vibration  of  the  body  by 
which  it  is  produced. 
2,  Point  of  undulation :  tSiwouLAR-Ponrr]. 

t  &i-dn-la -tion-ist,  «.  [Eng.  undulatUm  ; 
-ist.)  "One  who  supports  the  undulatory 
theory  of  light. 

*  ftTi'-fJii-lat-ive,  a.  [Bng.  und\ikU(e);  -ive.] 
Undulating,  undulatory. 

fin-du-la-to-,  p«/.  [Undulate.]  Undulated, 
undulating,  waved  on  the  margin. 

undulato-mgose,  a. 

Bot. :  Rugose  or  rugged,  waved.    (Loudon.) 
nndulato-striate,  a. 
Bot. :  Having  elevated  lines  wavy  in  direc- 
tion. 

ttn'-du-la-tor-^,  a.  [Eng.«7idute((«);  •ory.'\ 
Having  an  undulating  character ;  moving  la 


the  manner  of  a  series  of  waves ;  rising  and 
falling  like  waves ;  pertaining  to  such  a 
motion. 

"The  undulatory  motion  propagated  along  the 
body."— Patey  .■  JVot  TheoL,  ch.  xvl. 

nndnlatory-theory,  s. 

Optics :  The  generally  accepted  theory  which 
traces  light  to  vibrations  set  up  and  trans- 
mitted as  waves  in  an  invisible  medium  termed 
the  lurainiferous  ether.  This,  it  is  assumed, 
is  (sensibly)  imponderable,  and  almost  infi- 
nitely elastic,  and  fills  all  space,  passing 
freely  through  the  pores  or  between  the  atoms 
of  bodies  as  the  wind  does  through  the  trees, 
but  having  its  motions,  in  a  somewhat  analo- 
gous manner,  hindei'ed  or  modified  thereby, 
and  thus  accounting  for  the  retardation  which 
is  the  principal  factor  in  producing  Refraction 
^q.v.).  Luminous  bodies  are  believed  to  be 
(and  in  the  case  of  heated  luminous  bodies 
are  known  to  be)  in  a  state  of  iuteuse  mole- 
cular vibration,  and  these  successive  impulses 
communicated  to  the  ether  give  rise  to  suc- 
cessive WAves  of  radiant  energy,  whose  effects 
on  other  bodies  depend  upon  their  rate,  as  the 
pitch  of  a  sound  does.  The  slower  periods 
apparently  cause  heating  effects  only ;  more 
rapid  impulses  produce  luminous  and  chemical 
effents  as  well,  and  energetic  chemical  action 
is  exei-ted  by  waves  far  too  rapid  to  produce 
luminous  impressions.  Within  the  luminous 
range  each  rate  produces  on  the  normal  retina 
the  sensation  of  one  given  colour  only,  while 
a  proportion  of  all  periods  mixed  produces 
that  of  white.  In  the  plienomena  of  Reflec- 
tion, Refraction,  Dispersion,  and  ordinary 
Interference,  there  is  nothing  to  define  the 
direction  of  the  actual  ethereal  vibrations ; 
but  the  facts  of  Polarization  (q.v.)  demon- 
strate that  these  must  be  at  right  angles  to 
the  path  of  the  ray,  which  again  implies  that 
the  ether,  rare  and  subtle  as  it  is,  must  have 
the  chief  distingui-shing  quality  of  a  solid,  or 
resemble  a  thin  but  solid  jelly  rather  than  a 
fluid.  This  is  believed  to  be  the  case,  and 
the  ether  is  also  believed  to  be  the  medium 
through  which  electricity  and  other  forms 
of  energy  are  transmitted.  The  Undulatory 
Theory  is  usually  ascribed  to  Huyghens,  but 
was  firmly  established  by  the  convincing  ex- 
periments and  reasoning  of  Young  and  Fres- 
nel.  Newton  adopted  the  Corpuscular  Theory, 
but  in  the  second  edition  of  his  Opticks  he 
added  "queries,"  showing  that  later  he  was 
very  strongly  disposed  to  adopt  the  other. 

•  iin-dull',  v.t.  [Pref.  un-  (2),  and  Eng.  dull.] 
To  remove  dulness  or  obscurity  from  ;  to 
clear,  to  purify. 

"  Poetry ...  is  a  most  musical  modulator  of  all 
intelligibles  by  her  inventive  variationa  ;  undulling 
their  groaanesa."— (TAtt/oc*;  Present  Manners  of  the 
English,  p.  ■477. 

•  '^'-du-loiis,  a.    [Undulate.]    Undulating. 

"The  unduloua  readiness  of  her  volatile  paces."— 
Blackmore :  Lorna  Doone,  ch.  Ixv. 

un-du'-ly,  a-di.  [Eng.  unduie);  -ly.]  In  an 
undue  manner  or  degree  ;  wrongly,  impro- 
perly, excessively,  inordinately. 

"  Subject  to  the  delusions  of  the  mind  when  unduly 
Imitated  either  by  sensation  or  reflection."— War- 
burton :  Sermons,  vdL  x.,  ser.  27, 

•  tin-dump'- isb,   v.t.      [Pref.  un-  (2),   and 

Eng.  dumpish.]  To  free  from  the  dumps  ;  to 
remove  heaviness,  dulness,  or  suUenness 
from. 

"He  [the  Jesterl could  undumpUh  her  at  hli  plea- 
sure."—/"u/ter;  Worthies ;  StOi^ordthir*. 

•  tin-diir'-a-ble,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng, 
durable.]  'Not  of  a  durable  character;  not 
lasting.  (Amumy:  Tablet  of  Moderation,  p.  109.) 

•  un-diir'-a-bl]^,  adv.  [Eng.  undurab(Je);  -ly.] 
In  an  undurable  manner ;  not  lastingly. 

•  un-diist,  v.t.  [Pref.  un-  (2),  and  Eng.  dust.] 
To  free  from  dust ;  to  clear. 

"  We  frequently  dresi  up  the  altar  of  our  hearta, 
and  undust  it  from  all  these  little  foulnesses,  "—Jtfon- 
tagua:  Devaute  Euays,  pt  iL,  treat  e. 

•  iin-du'-te-ous,  a.  [Pref.  if«-  (1),  and  Eng. 
duteous.]  Not  duteous  ;  not  performing  one  s 
duties  to  parents  and  superiors  ;  undutiful. 

"  And  this  deceit  loses  the  name  of  craft. 
Of  disobedience,  or  unduteous  title.' 

Shakesp. :  Merry  Wiia,  r.  G. 

tin-du'-ta-f ul,  *  un-du-ti-full,  a.    (Pref. 

ttn-  (1),  and  Eng.  dutiful.] 

1.  Not  dutiful ;  not  performing  one's  duty ; 
neglectful  of  one's  duty. 

*■  Never  give  him  cause  to  think  them  unkind  or 
undutiful. —Macaulay :  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xiIt. 


2.  Characterized  by  disobedience  to  or  neg- 
lect of  one's  duty  ;  disobedient. 

"The  church  was  indeed  very  severe  agaiust  such 
unduti/ull  proceedioge."- fip.  Taylor:  Rule  qf  Con- 
icience,  bk.  liL,  ch.  v. 

iin-du'-ti-ful-ly,  adv.   [Eng.  undutiful;  -ly.] 

In  an  undutiful  manner ;  with  neglect  of  duty. 

"  Charged  them  with  undtUifully  and  ungratefully 

encroaching  ou  the  rights  of  the  mother  country."— 

Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng,,  ch.  xix. 

tin-du'-ti-ful-ness,  s.  [Bug.  undutiful; 
-ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  unduti- 
ful ;  disobedience. 

"  Undutifulness  to  an  almighty  superior,  and  in. 
gratitude  to  a  gracious  benefactor,  such  as  Qod  Is."- 
Seeker :  Sermons,  vol.  ii.,  ser.  18, 

*  iin-dwer-la-ble,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and 
Eng.  dwellable.]  Uninhabitable ;  not  capable 
of  being  dwelt  in. 

"  Lest  par  auentuxe  I  sette  thee  desert,  a  lond  vn- 
dwellable.'—  Wycliffe :  Jer.  vi.  8. 

*  iin-dwelt',  a.  (Pref.  u7i-(l),  and  Eng.  dwelt.] 
Not  dwelt  in ;  not  inhabited.  (Followed  by  in.) 

"  It,  like  a  bouse  undwelt  in,  would  decay." 

Broume  :  Britannia's  PastoraU,   i.  1. 

un'-dy,  a.    [Unde.] 

un-dy'-mg,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  dyi'ng.\ 

1.  Not  dying ;  not  perishing ;  Immortal, 
indestructible. 

"  To  chains  of  darkness  and  the  undying  worm." 
Milton ;  P.  L.,  vi.  780. 

2.  Unceasing :  never  ending  or  perishing ; 
imperishable. 

"  But  thou,  a  schoolboy,  to  the  sea  hadst  carried 
Undying  recollections. " 
Wordsworth :  On  the  Naming  of  Places,  No.  rt 

undying -flowers,  s.  pi.  [Everlast- 
ing-flowers.]   {Paxtoii.) 

*  un-eared',  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  eared.] 
Not  eared  or  ploughed  ;  unploughed,  untilled. 
{Lit.  <&fig.)    (Shakesp. :  Sonnet  3.) 

fin-earned',  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
earned.]  Not  earned ;  not  gained  or  merited 
by  labour  or  services. 

"  The  hour  of  supper  comes  uneam'd." 

Milton  :  P.  L.,  ix.  225. 

unearned-increment,  s. 

Polit.  Econ. :  The  increase  in  tiie  value  of 
land  produced  without  labour  or  expenditure 
on  the  part  of  the  owner ;  as,  for  instancej  by 
the  growth  of  a  town  in  its  vicinity.  Henry 
George  and  his  followers  contend  that  this 
increment  should  belong  to  the  nation. 

*  iin-ear'-nest,  a.  [Pref.  un.-  (l),  and  Eng. 
earnest.  ]    Not  earnest. 


un-earth',  v.t.  [Pref.  un-  (2),  and  Eng,  earth.] 
I.  Literally: 

1,  To  pull  or  drag  out  of  the  earth. 

"  To  untarth  the  root  of  an  old  tree." 

Wordsworth  :  Simon  Lee. 

2.  To  drive  from  an  earth  or  burrow,  as  a 
fox,  badger,  &c. ;  to  cause  to  leave  a  burrow. 

"  It  was  made  known  that,  when  that  time  had  ex- 
pired, the  vermin  who  had  been  the  curse  of  LendoH 
would  be  unearthed  and  hunted  without  mercy  " — 
Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xxii. 

II.  Fig. :  To  bring  to  light;  to  reyeal,  to 
discover,  to  find  out. 

"  Those  who  have  busied  tjemialves  iu  unearthing 
the  early  history  of  curling,  have  been  unable  to  dis- 
cover that  James  IV.  really  played  much  at  the 
eam»."~Field,  Nov.  20,  1B87. 

iin-eartb'-lj^,  o.     [Pref.   un-  (l),  and  Eng. 
earthly.]      Not  earthly;   not  of  tliis  world; 
hence,  supernatural,  not  like,  or  as  iTnot  pro- 
ceeding from  or  belonging  to,  this  world. 
"  The  unearthly  voices  cca.st," 

Scott :  Lay  of  the  last  Minstrel,  L  18. 

*  iin-^a^e',  ».  [Pret  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  ease.] 
Want  of  ease ;  uneasiness,  trouble,  anxiety, 
distress. 

"  What  au  uneau  It  was  to  be  troubled  with  the 
hamming  of  so  many  gnats." — Backet:  Life  of  WH- 
Uams,  pL  11.,  p.  88. 

*  tin-ea^ed',  a.  [Pref.  un-  (I),  and  Eng.  eased.} 
Not  eased ;  in  a  state  of  unease  or  anxiety ; 
troubled,  anxious. 

*un-ea5'-3t-lj^,*un-els-y-lioho,odt».  [Bng. 

uvMLsy ;  -ly.} 
1.  Not  easily  ;  not  readily ;  with  difficulty, 

trouble,  or  pain. 

"  It  was  presently  counted  a  place  very  hardly  and 
uneani/i/  to  be  inhabited  for  the  greate  colde." — HacM- 
luyt :  Voyages,  ili.  &4. 


f&ts,  fat.  fare,  amidst,  what,  f^ll,  father;  we.  wet.  here,  cancel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sure,  sir,  marine;   g^o,  p^ 
or,  wore,  w^ii;  work,  who.  son;  mute,  cub,  ciire,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full;  try,  Sj^rlan.     sa,oa  =  e;   ey  =  ai    4a  =  kw* 
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2.  In  an  uneasy  manner;  with  uneasiness  ; 
restlessly  ;  like  one  uneasy  or  ill  at  ease  :  as, 
He  moved  uneasily  in  his  seat. 

fin-eas'-i-ness,  5.  [Eng.  uneasy ;  -ness.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  uneasy  or  ill  at  ease  ; 
want  of  ease  or  comfort,  mental  or  physical ; 

restlessness,  anxiety. 

■'  At  a  time  when  the  ascendency  ol  the  court  of 
Teraaiilea  had  aroused  uneuMineas," — Macautay :  Eitt. 
Eng.,  cb.  v. 

&l-ea§'-^,  a.    [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  easy.] 

1.  Feeling  some  degree  of  pain,  mental  or 
physical ;  ill  at  ease ;  restless,  disturbed, 
anxious. 

"  Uneasy  lies  the  head  that  wears  a  crown." 

Shak^sp. :  2  Senry  IV.,  iii.  1. 

2.  Not  easy  or  elegant  in  manner ;  con- 
Btrained  ;  ill  at  ease  ;  not  graceful ;  awkward. 

"In  conversation,  a  solicltoua  watchfulness  about 
one's  behaviour,  instead  of  lieing  mended,  will  be 
constrained,  imeaay,  ajuX  ungraceful."— /^ocA». 

3.  Causing  pain,  trouble,  discomfort,  or 
want  of  ease,  physical  or  mental ;  irksome, 
disagreeable. 

"  Upon  untaty  pallets  stretching  thee." 

Shakeap. :  2  Benry  IV.,  Ui.  1. 

*  4.  Peevish  ;  difficult  to  please. 

"A  sour  un  tractable  nature  makes  him  uneaatf  to 
those  who  approach  hiiu." — Addiion :  Spectator. 

*  5.  Difficult ;  not  '  easy  to  be  done  or 
accomplished. 

"  This  swift  business  I  must  uneasy  make." 

bhakesp. ,-  Tempegt,  i,  2. 

fin-eat'-a-ble,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (l),  and  Eng.  eat- 
able.]   Not  eatable ;  not  tit  to  be  eaten. 


du-eat'-en,  a.    [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  eaten.] 
1.  Not  eaten. 

**  A  huge  brawn,  of  wbfch  uneaten  still 
Large  part  and  delicate  remain'd." 

Cowper :  SoTuer  ;  Odyssey  vllL 

*2.  Not  destroyed. 

"Therefore  I  will  out-swear  him  and  all  his  fol- 
lowers, that  this  is  all  that's  left  uneaten  of  my 
Bword."—Beaum.  &  Flet, :  King  &  No  King,  iiL 

*fin-eath',  *un-ethe«  adv.  &  a.  fA.S.  un- 
ed(i/ie=with  difficulty,  from  wn€ddA.e  =  diffi- 
cult, from  un-  =  not,  and  eadh,  eddhe=.  easy  ; 
cogn.  with  O.  S.  odhi  —  easy  ;  O.  H.  Ger.  6di 
—  desert,  empty,  easy  ;  Ger.  octe  =  deserted  ; 
Gotli.  aw(/i5,  authis  =  desert,  waste ;  Icei. 
audhr  =  empty ;  Lat.  otiuvi  =  ease.] 

A,  As  adverb: 

1.  With  difficulty ;  not  easily  ;  scarcely. 
**  (Tneath  may  she  endure  the  Qlthy  struts." 

Shakeap.  :  2  Senry  VI„  ii.  1 

2.  Almost. 

"Seem'd  uneath  to  siiake  the  etedfaet  ground," 

Spenaer  :  F.  Q.,  I.  xii,  4. 

B.  As  adj. :  Not  easy  ;  difficult,  bard. 

"  Uneath  It  is  to  tell."  SoutTisy. 

*&il-ebl>'-mg,  o.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
ebbmg.]  Not  ebbing,  receding,  or  falling  back. 

•  iill-e'-bri-ate,  a.  [Pref.  wn-  (1),  and  Eng. 
striate.] 

1.  Not  intoxicated. 

"Forth,  unebriate.  unpolluted,  he  came  from  the 
^rgy ."—Lyiton :  JUy  No"ei,  bk.  vL,  ch.  ix. 

2.  Not  intoxicating. 

"  There  were  .  .  .  unebriate  liQuors." — Lytton  :  My 
Nowel,  bk.  Iv.,  ch.  xviL 

fei-ec-cle-fi-Ss'-tic-al,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1), 
and  Eng.  ecclesiastical.]  '  Not  ecclesiasticaL 

*fin-ecli'-a-mg,  a.    [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 

echoing.]    Not  echoing  ;  giving  no  echo. 

"  The  quick,  ardent  Priestesa.  whose  light  bound 
Game  like  a  spirit  o'er  th'  unechoing  gruund. ' 

Moore  :  Veiled  Pro^et  <^  Khorauan. 

^-e-clipsed;  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
eclipsed.]  Not  eclipsed,  not  obscured  ;  not 
dimmed  or  lessened  in  glory  or  brightness. 
{LU.  &jlg.) 

"  When  between  G  and  H  (a  very  small  space)  the 
satellites  will  pass  uneclipaed  behind  the  limo  of  the 
planet."— iTergcAfli .-  Astronomy,  f  63». 

*un-edge',  v,t.  [Pref.  ttn-  (2),  and  Eng.  edge.] 
To  deprive  of  the  edge ;  to  blunt.    {Lit.  £fig.) 

"  Pale  fear  unedge  their  waapons'  sharpest  points." 
Ford :  Perkin  tVarbech,  iv.  5. 

*  tin-ed'-l-ble,  a.  [Pret  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
'^Huh.]    Not  eatable. 

^-ed-1-fied,  » un-ed-i-ftred,  a.     [Pref. 

un-  (i),  and  Eng.  edified.]    Not  edified. 

'"Trs  true,  there  be  a  sort  of  moody,  hot-braiu'd. 
and  always  uneUf/yed  couscieucea. "— ^iitot* .  Eikono- 
klattea.  i  28. 


ttn-ed'-S-fy-ihg,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
edifying.]  Not  edifying ;  not  improving  to 
the  mind. 

"  (Tnmeaniug  or  vanedifi/ing  forms  and  ceremonies." 
— Becker  :  Sermons ;  On  Confirmation. 

*  lin-ed -i-f y-ing-lSr,  adv.  [Eng.  unedifying ; 

-ly,]    Not  in  an  edifying  manner. 

*  im-ed'-U-cate,  a.    [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 

educaie{d%]    Uneducated,  ignorant. 

"  O  harsh,  uneducate,  illiterate  pensant." 

Solyman  &  Perseda  (1599). 

iin-ed'-U-cat-ed,  a.     [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 

educated.]    Not  educated ;  illiterate,  ignorant. 

"  By  an  exertion  of  the  same  almighty  power  light 

■up  the  lamp  of  knowledge  in  the  minds  of  uneducated 

men."— ZTorsZey;  Sermons,  vol  i.,  ser.  14. 

un-ef-fa9ed',  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
effaced.]    Not  effaced  ;  not  defaced  or  erased. 

"If  we  have  received  a  good  Impresaion,  let  ns  bear 
it  away  unlaced  to  our  graves. —imoa: ;  Sermons, 
vol.  vi..  ser.  2. 

*  iin-ef-fec'-tu-al,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (l),  and  Eng. 
effectual.]  Not  etfectual ;  having  no  effect  or 
power  ;  ineffectual ;  inefficacious. 

"  The  glow-worm  shows  the  matin  to  be  near, 
And^gins  to  pale  his  uneffectuid  ftrel" 

Shakeip. :  Samlet,  1.  5. 

*  tin-e-gest'-ed,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
egested.]  Unvoided,  undischarged  from  the 
bowels.    {Adams:  Works,  ii.  47tj.) 

*  iin-e-lab'-or-ate,  *  un-e-iab'-or-at-ed, 

a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  elaborate,  elabor- 
ated,] Not  elaborate,  not  elaborated;  not 
worked  or  wrought  elaborately. 

"  An  unelabnrate  atone," 

Wordsworth:  Excursion,  bk.  vli. 

tin-e-las'-tic,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
elastic]    Not  elastic  ;  having  no  elasticity. 

*  un-e-las-tl5'-i-t^,  s.     [Pref.   un-  (1),  and 

Eng.  elasticity.^  The  absence  or  want  of 
elasticity. 

*  un-el'-bo^ed,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (l),  and  Eng. 
elbowed.]  Not  pushed  aside,  as  with  the 
elbow ;  not  thrust  aside  or  crowded. 

"  We  stand  upon  our  native  soli, 
Unelboxo'd  by  such  objects," 

Wordsmorth  :  Excursion,  bk-  Ix. 

*  un-e-lecf -ed,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
elected.]    Not  elected  ;  not  chosen. 

"  You  should  have  ta'en  the  advantage  of  his  choler. 
And  pass  him  unelected." 

Shakesp. :  Coriolanus,  IL  8. 

* 'Un-e-lec'-ti'Ve,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
elective.]  Not  choosing  or  electing ;  without 
power  of  choice  or  election. 

"An  Ignorant,  unknowing,  unelectioe  principle."— 
Sale  :  Orig.  of  Mankind,  p.  274. 

*  un-el'-e-gant,  a.     [Pref.  un-  (l),  and  Eng. 

elegant.]    Not  elegant;  inelegant. 

"You  meet  with  expressions  now  and  then,  which 
appear  unelegant  and  singular."- £ecA»r ;  iyermons, 
VOL  iv.,  ser.  16. 

*  tin-el'-e-gant-l^,  adv.  [Pref.  un-  (l),  and 
Eng.  elegatitiy.]  In  an  unelegant  manner ;  un- 
elegantly. 

"  Neither  seemeth  he  unelegantly  and  beside  the 
purpose  .  .  .  to  have  expressed  as  much  in  this  verse." 
—P.  UoUand:  Plutarch,  p.  425, 

*  iin-el'-ig-i-ble,  a.    [Pref.  un-  (l),  and  Eng. 

eligible.]    Not  eligible  ;  ineligible. 

"  Both  extremes,  above  or  below  the  proportion  of 
our  character,  are  dangerous  ;  and  'tis  hard  to  deter- 
mine which  is  most  uneligibla," — /iogers. 

un-exn.-bS.r'-rassed,  i*.  [Pref.  un-  (i),  and 
Eng.  embarrassed.] 

1.  Not  embarrassed ;  not  perplexed  or  con- 
fused ;  free  from  embarrassment  or  confusion. 

"  With  minds  unembarrassed  with  any  sort  of  ter- 
rour."— Bwrfce.*  Letter  to  Sir  H.  Langrishe. 

2.  Free  from  pecuniary  obligations  or  en- 
cumbrances. 

"  I^nembarraaaed  tn  bvaineas."  —  Daily  Telegraph, 
Jan.  26,  1868. 

*  un-em-b&r'-r^ss-ment,  s.  [Pref.  wn-(l), 
and  Eng.  embarrassment.]  Freedom  from  em- 
barrassment. 

"  My  feeling  was  that  of  un0mbarraaament.'~-Car- 
lyle  :  Reminincences,  ii.  2L 

*  un-em-bel'-lished,  a.  [Pref.-wTi-  (\\  and 
Eng.  embellished.]  Not  embellished,  adorned, 
or  beautified. 

"If  truth  only  and  unembellithed  facts  are  plainly 
represented."— A'noi;  Eisayt,  No.  45. 

tin-em-bit'-tered,  a.  [Prpf  un-  (i),  and 
Eng.  embittered.]  Not  embittered  ;  not  accom- 


panied with  any  bitteriMiss  or  pain ;  free  from 
pain  or  acerbity. 

"  There  rose  no  day,  there  roU'd  no  hour 
Of  pleasure  unetnbltter'd." 

liyron :  All  is  Vani^,    • 

un-em-bod'-ied,  u,.  [Pref.  un-  (l),  and  Eng, 
embodied.] 

1.  Not  embodied  ;  not  collected  into  a  body : 
as,  unembodied  troops. 

2.  Freed  from  a  corporeal  body ;  disem- 
bodied- 

"  Then,  unembodied,  doth  it  trace 
By  steps  each  planet's  heavenly  way." 

Byron :   When  Coldness  Wraps,  Ac 

*  un-em-biJ^-ered,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and 
Eng.  embowered.]    Not  provided  with  bowers. 

"  AH  unembowered 
And  naked  stood  that  lonely  parsonage." 

Wordswortli :  Excursion,  bk.  vlL 

t  un-e-mo'-tion-al,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and 
Eng.  emotional.]  Not  emotional;  free  from 
emotion  or  feeling  ;  impassive. 

"Thought  of  all  that  this  inscription  sisnified  with 
an  unemotUrnal  memory."— (?.  Eliot :  Daniel  Deronda, 
ch.  Ixii. 

*  un-e-mo'-tioned,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and 
Eng.  emotioned.]    Free  from  emotion. 

"  Jn  a  dry,  sarcastic,  unemotioned  way,"— Godwin  : 
Mandeville,  iii.  98. 

*  iin-em-ph^t'~ic,  *  un-em-ph3.t'-ic-al, 

a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eiig.  emphatic,  emphati- 
cal.]  Not  emphatic  ;  having  no  emphasis  or 
stress  of  voice. 

*  un-ein-pli3,t'-ic-al-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  unem.' 
phatical ;  -ly.]  Not 'in  an  emphatic  manner; 
without  emphasis. 

*  tin-em-pir'-ic-al-ly,  adv.    [Pref.  un-  (1% 

and  Eiig.  empirically.]    Not  empirically. 

"  The  result  is  in  the  fullest  keeping  with  that 
which  I  liave  tiniciieti  uTie^npincaUy.  —Poe :  iVorks, 
ii.  137. 

iin-em-ploS^'-a-ble,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and 
Eng.  employable.]  Not  capable  of  or  eligible 
for  employment ;  unfit  for  employment. 

"To  these  we  must  add  a  still  larger  nuuilwr  of 
persons  who  are  unuuiijluytJ  because  they  are  unem- 
ployablv."—St.  Jamnsa  Gazette,  Dec.  21,  1887, 

un-em-ployed',  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
employed.  J 

1.  Not  employed  ;  having  no  work  or  em- 
ployment ;  out  of  Work  ;  at  leisure. 

"  other  creatures  all  day  long 
Hove  idle,  uimmplijy'd,  and  less  need  rest," 

AJitton  :  P.  L..  iv.  6lT. 

2.  Not  being  in  use  :  as,  unemployed  capitaL 

3.  Not  associated  or  accompanied  with  la- 
bour or  employment. 

"To  niaiiitaln  able-bodied  men  in  unemploited  ixa- 
prisonment."— /"j-oMde;  Jiist.  Eng.,  ch.  xvL 

^  The  Unemployed :  A  collective  term,  era- 
bracing  all  persons  in  humble  circumstances 
who  are  out  of  employment.  These  may  be 
divideji  into  three  classes  :  (1)  Those  who  are 
unable  to  work,  either  through  age,  accident^ 
or  disease  ;  (2)  Those  who  are  willing  to  work 
but  cannot  find  employment ;  and  (3)  Those 
who  will  not  work  under  any  circumstances. 
The  unemployed  who  fall  under  the  third  cate- 
goi'7  form  a  large  and  dangerous  class  in  all 
our  cities  and  in  the  country  at  large.  In  the 
latter  they  have  the  significant  name  of  tramp^ 
and  form  a  large  body  of  peripatetic  beggarsy 
few  of  whom  are  willing  to  work  under  any 
contingency.  In  the  cities  they  are  on»  of 
the  most  dangerous  classes,  being  ready  to 
take  advantage  of  any  strike  or  popular  excite- 
ment, and  often  bringing  worthy  causes  into  • 
disrepute  by  their  illegal  acts.  Of  the  worthy 
unemployed  there  is  always  a  considerable 
number  in  the  congested  cities  of  modern 
times,  and  in  periods  of  business  depression, 
like  that  of  1893-94,  an  army  of  them  exists, 
who  unavoidably  become  a  heavy  and  dis- 
tressing burden  on  the  community.  Great 
sums  of  money  are  subscribed  by  the  generous 
for  the  alleviation  of  the  distress  on  such  occa- 
sions, but  in  all  such  cases  much  suffering 
unavoidably  results.  The  great  strikes  which 
are  now  becoming  so  common  form  another 
source  of  this  public  evil,  which  is  undimbtedly 
added  to  greatly  in  the  United  States  by  the 
rapid  influx  of  unskilled  foreigners,  many  of 
them  from  the  normally  idle  c\nf=» 

"The  unemployed  are  formed  from  many  different 
classes,  frum  many  diverse  elements;  and  we  get  n» 
ueaier  to  understanding  their  conditiuu,  to  say  nuthing 
of  iinprovin;;  it,  if  we  persist  lu  treating  theiu  a» 
though  they  were  all  of  a  single  type,  and  that  typ« 
one  which  id  lu  no  degree  reprcscntiitive." — m.James't 
Gaz,-t/e.  Dec  22.  1887. 


boil,  bo^;  p^t,  J6^1;  cat,  5011,  chorus,  9hin,  bengb;  go,  gem;  tbin,  tbis;  sin,  as;  expect.  >.enophon.  e^ist.    ph  =^  t 
-eian.  -tian  =  shaa.    -tlon,  -sion  =  sbun;  -(ion,  -gion  =  zbun.    -clous,  -tious.  -slous  =  abus.   -ble,  -die,  Alc-  —  b^i*  u^ 
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unemptiable— unequalled 


*  un-emp'-ti-a-ble  (p  silent),  a.  [Pref.  un- 
(1);  Eng.  empty,  and  sufl'.  -able.]  That  cannot 
be  emptied  or  exhausted;  inexhaustible. 

"  A  drop  of  that  u  nemptiable  f oimtainu  of  wisdome." 
—Booker:  Eccleg.  Pol.,  bk.  ii.,  §  L 

fin-emp'-tied  (p  silent),  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1), 
and  Eng.  emptied.]    Not  emptied. 

"  With  Its  unemptied  cloud  of  gentle  rain." 

Byron  :  Childe  Harold,  iv.  79. 

*  iin-en-a'-bled  (bled  as  beld),  a.  [Pret 
un-  (]),  and  Eng.  enabled.]  Not  enabled  or 
empowered.    (Soutkey:  Thalaba,v.) 

*  iin-e-nar'-rat-ble,  u..    [Inenarrable.] 

*  un-en-9ha]it'-ed,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and 
Eng.  en,c/ian£ed.]  Not  enchanted  ;  that  can- 
not be  enulianted.    {Milton:  Comus,  Z95.) 

tin-en-clo^ed',  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
e7iclosed.]    Not  enclosed  ;  open. 

"  Au  ancient  manor,  now  rich  with  cultivation, 
then  b.in'eu  and  unenclosed,  whictf  was  Icuowd  by  tha 
name  of  Hallamshire." — Macaulay :  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  ii. 

*  lin-en-ciiin'-ber,  v.t  [Pref.  un-  (2),  and 
Eng.  encumber.]  To  free  from  encumbmnce  ; 
to  disencumber. 

"  A  cloistral  place 
Of  refuge,  with  au  unenoumberd  floor." 
Wordnoorth  :  Poemt  on  the  Naming  of  Placet,  vi. 

&i-en-cuin'-bered,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and 
Eng.  encumbered.]  Not  encumbered  ;  having 
no  liabilities  on  it ;  as,  unencumbered  property, 

*  un-en-dan'-gered,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and 
Eng.  endangered.]    Not  endangered. 

"  See,  rooted  to  the  earth,  Its  kindly  bed. 
Th'  unimdangerd  myrtle,  ileck'd  with  flowers.* 
Wordsworth:  Excursion,  ill. 

*  un-en-deared',  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
endeared.]  Not  endeared;  not  much  or  greatly 
loved. 

"  Kot  In  the  hought  Bmlle 
Of  harlots,  loveless,  joyless,  nnondear'd." 

Milton:  P.  L.,  iv.  ret 

tln-end'-ing,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
zMding.]    Having  no  end  ;  endless. 


•  un-end'-ing-ness,  s.  [Eng.  une?idin-g; 
-ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  unend- 
ing ;  everlastingness. 

"  The  theory  of   the  literal  unendingness  of  even 
monvl  perdition."— Brie.  Quart,  Review,  Out  1881.  p.  4Li9. 

•im-end'-ly,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1);  Eng.  erid, 
and  surt".  -ly.]    Having  no  end  ;  endless. 

"  Bent  to  unendJy  revenge."— SfrfTi*^  r  A  rcadia,  p.  224. 

iin-en-dd^ed',  «.  [Pref.  un-  (l),  and  Eng. 
eiuiowed.] 

1.  Not  endowed  with  funds  ;  not  having  an 
endowment. 

"Bequeathed    by  that    lady  to  this    tmendoved 
chn.Tity."— Times,  Nov,  4,  187e.    (Advt.) 

2.  Not  endowed ;    not  furnished ;   Bofc  in- 
Tested. 


3.  Having  no  dower  or  dowry. 

"  Eefleut  what  truth  was  in  my  iiaa-iion  shown. 
When,  unendowed,  I  took  thee  for  mine  owu." 
Pope  :  January  *  Mmy,  550. 

tin-en-diir'-a-ble,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (l),  and 
Eng.  end^^rab'le.]  Not  endurable  ;  insutlerable, 
intolei'able.    {Longfellow:  Golden  Legend,  i.) 

"fin-en-diir'-a-bly,  adv.  [Eng.  uriendur- 
ab{U) ;  -ly.]  In  an  unendurable  manner;  in 
a  manner  not  to  be  borne  ;  intolerably. 

•un-en-diir'-ing,  a.  [Pref.  liTi-  (1),  and 
Eng.  enduring.]  Not  enduring;  not  lasting; 
fleeting. 

"  Of  azure  heaven,  the  unpnduring  clonis." 

Woriisioorth .  Excursion,  \>k.  i:t.. 

•lin-en-fee'-bled  (bled  as  beld),  o.  [Pref. 
un-  (1),  and  Eng.  enfeebled.]  Not  enfeebled; 
not  weakened. 

"The  conieliuesA  oi  unenffebled  ;ige" 

WordgtDorth :  Excursion,  hk.  viL 

iin-en-frS^'-chised,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (i),  and 
Eng.  enfranchised.]  Not  enfranchised;  not 
having  tlie  franchise  or  right  to  vote  for 
members  of  p<irliament.     [Franchise,  s.,  II.] 

tin-en-gaged',  ».  (Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
engagal.] 

1.  Not  engaged ;  not  bound  or  pledged  by 
obligation  or  promise. 

"  Both  the  houses  of  parliament,  your  assembly,  and 
the  whole  kingdum,  stand  yet  tree  and  unengaged  to 
any  prnt."— Bishop  Hall :  A  Jfodest  Offer. 


2.  Free  from  attachment  that  binds :  as, 
Her  affections  are  unengaged. 

3.  Disengaged,  unemployed,  unoccupied ; 
not  busy ;  at  leisure :  as,  He  is  unengaged. 

*  4.  Not  appropriated :  as,  unengaged  re- 
venues. 

*  iin-en-gag'-mg,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
engaging.]    Not  engaging ;  not  prepossessing. 

lin-en-glish  (en  as  in),  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1), 
and  Eng.  English.]  Not  English ;  not  after 
the  laws,  manners,  customs,  or  habits  of  the 
English ;  not  characteristic  or  vporthy  of 
Englishmen. 

"  Less  unengliah  than  either  Mr,  Bridge  or  Mr. 
Raskin  seems  to  think." — Field,  Jan.  14,  1888. 

*  iin-en-gUshed'  (en  as  in),  a.  [Pref.  un- 
(1) ;  Eng.  eiiglished.]  Not  translated  or  ren- 
dered into  English.    [English,  v.] 

"  Whereto  I  am  no  whit  beholding  for  leaving  It  un- 
englished" — Ba.  Hall :  Honour  of  the  Married  CleJ-gie, 
§2. 

un-en-j6^ed',  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
enjoyed.]  Not  enjoyed;  not  possessed;  not 
used  with  pleasure  or  delight. 

"  Each  day's  a  ml&treas  unenjoyed  before  " 

Dryden.    (RichardBon.) 

*iin-en-j6^-ing,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
enjoying.]  Not  enjoying  ;  not  making  proper 
use  or  fruition, 

"  The  unenjojfing,  craving  wretch  is  poor." 

Creecli.    ( Richardson,  ] 

*  iin-en-larged',  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
enlarged.]  Not  enlarged  ;  narrow,  contracted! 
narrow-minded,  prejudiced. 

"ThesQ  unenlarged  souls  are  in  the  same  innnnei^ 
disgusted  with  the  wonders  which  the  microscope  has 
disravered."— »ro((j!/  Logic,  pt.  i.,  ch.  xvi. 

iin-en-light'-ened  {gh  silent),  a.  [Pref.  un- 
(1),  and  Eng.  enlightened.]  Not  enlightened  ; 
not  mentally  or  morally  illuminated. 

"  Let  cottagers  and  unenlightened  swains 
Bevere  the  laws  they  dream  that  Heaven  ordains." 
Cowper  :  Hope,  249. 

*  iin-en-liv'-ened,  a.    [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 

enlivened.]      Not    enlivened ;    not    rendered 
cheerful,  bright,  or  animated. 

"  Unadorned  by  words,  unenlivened  by  figures." — 
Atterbury :  Sermons,  voL  1.,  ser.  i. 

•un-en-slaved',  a.    [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 

enslaved.]    Not  enslaved  ;  free. 


*  un-en-tan'-gle,  v.t.  [Pref.  un-  (2),  and  Eng. 
entangle.]  To  free  from  complication  or  en- 
tanglement ;  to  disentangle. 

"0  my  God,  how  dost  thou  unentangle  me  in  any 
Bcniple  arising  out  of  the  consideration  of  this  thy 
fear.  '—Donne :  Bvvotions,  p.  129. , 

un-en-t^'-gled  (gled  as  geld),  a.  [Pref. 
un-  (I),  and  Eng.  entangled.] 

1.  Not  entangled ;  fi  ee  from  complication, 
perplexity,  or  entanglement. 

"  That  this  mail,  wise  and  virtuous  as  he  was,  passed 
always  unentangled  through  the  snares  of  life,  it 
would  be  a  prejudice  and  timerlty  to  affirm."— .^oftTt' 
9on  :  Lives  of  the  Poets ;  Collins. 

2.  Disentangledo 

iin-en'-tered,  ».  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
entered.] 

1.  Not  entered  ;  not  gone  or  passed  into. 

"  The  intellicences  I  have  seen 
Round  oar  regretted  aud  uneiUer'd  Eden." 

Byron  .'  Cain,  IL  2. 

2.  Not  entered  or  set  down  in  a  list :  as, 
He  is  unentered  for  the  race. 

*  iin-en'-ter-ing,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (l),  and  Eng. 
entering.]  Not  entej'ing  ;  making  no  impres- 
sion.   {Southey :  Tlialaba,  ix.) 

•un-en'-ter-pri|-ing,  u.  [Pref.  w*t-(l),  and 
Eng.  enterprising.]  Not  enterprising,  not  ad- 
venturous. 

"  He  was  a  timid  and  unenterprittng  commander." 
—Macaulay :  Hist.  Eng,,  ch.  xviii. 

un-en-tcr-tain'-ing,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and 
Eng.  entertaining.]  Not  entertaining;  afford- 
ing no  pleasure  or  amusement. 

"The  labour  Is  long  and  the  elements  dry  and  ttn- 
entertaining."— Gray  :  Letters :   To  tfMt,  let.  25  (1740). 

*  iin-en-ter-taln'-ing-ness,  s.  [Eng.  un- 
entertaining :  -ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of 
being  unentertaining. 

"Last  post  I  received  a  very  diminutive  letter;  it 
made  excuses  for  its  um-ntertaingnesa,  very  little  to 
the  purpose."— tTfi-i/;  Letter  to  West  (1740.) 

un-en-tbralled',  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
enthralled.]    Not  enthralled,  not  enslaved. 


•un-en-tiire',  un-in-tire,   a.      [Pref.  uhp 

(1),  and  Eng.  entire.]    Not  whole. 

1[  To  make  unentire :  To  dissolve,  to  resolve 
into  elements  or  constituents. 

*'  To  make  me  vnentir^.* 

Bavies  :  Wittes  PUgrtmage,  p.  60. 

*  tin-en-tdmbed'  (b  silent),  o.  [Pref.  utv- 
(1),  and  Eng.  entombed.]  Not  entombed,  not 
buried,  not  interred. 

"  Think'st  thou  thus  unentomb'd  to  cross  the  flood  f" 
J)rydeni  Virgil;  j£aeid,  vi.  608. 

*  un-Sn-tran9ed',   a.      [Pref.  un-  (1),  and 

Eng.  BTUranced.]    Not  entranced  or  under  the 
influence  of  a  charm  or  spell  ;  disentranced. 

"  His  heart  was  wholly  unentranced." 
Taylor  :  Philip  van  A  rtevelde  { Lay  of  Elena^. 

iin-en'-vi-a-ble,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
enviable.]    Not  enviable  ;  not  to  be  envied. 

"The  same  propensities  which  afterwards,  in  a 
higher  post,  gained  for  him  an  unenviable  immor- 
tatity."— jVucauIa^ ;  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  Iv, 

tin-en'-vied,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng, 
envied.]    Not  envied ;  not  the  object  of  envy. 

"  Unenvled  there,  he  may  sustivin  aloue 
The  whole  reproach,  the  fault  was  all  bis  own." 
Cowper:  Tirodnium, 

*  iin-en'-vi-oiis,  a.  [Pref.  (1),  and  Bug. 
envious.]    Not  envious  ;  free  from  envy. 

'•  We  shall  be  far  surer  of  finding  these  upright,  un- 
envious,  considerate,  benevolent,  compassionate,  than 
otliers,  who  have  not  equal  inducements."— iSecfter; 
Sermons,  vol.  v.,  ser,  11. 

*  lin-en'-vy-ing,  a.  [Pref,  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
envying.]  Not  enving ;  free  from  envy  ;  un- 
envious. 

*  tin-ep'-i-l6gued,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and 
Eng.  epilogiiie) ;  -ed.]  Not  furnished  or  pro- 
vided with  an  epilogue.    {Special  coinage.) 

"  ^nepilogued  the  poet  waits  hia  sentence." 

Goldsmith :  Epilogue  to  The  Sistera. 

*  un-e-pis'-co-pal,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and 
Eng.  episcopali]  '  Not  episcopal;  vt^ithoufc 
bishops. 

"Any  icverpign  and  unepiacopal  Presbytery,"  — 
Oattden :  Tears  qftha  CIvurch,  p.  11. 

*  iin-e'-qua-ble,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
equable.]  Not  equable.,  not  uniform  ;  change- 
ful, fitful,  changeable 

"The  most  unsettled  anH  unequable  «f  aeasona  Im 
most  countries  in  the  world,  "•^fientfcy;  Serm^nM, 
ser,  S. 

*  iin-e'-qua-blS^,  adv.  [Eng.  une^mUle);  -iy.] 
Not  equably  or  uniformly. 

"  We  behold  the  uui  verso  as  a  splendid  spv^e  Inter- 
spersed unequably  with  clusters."  —  Pot  :  Eureka 
(  Works,  18<4),  ii.  180. 

^-e'-qual,   *un-e-quall,  «.  &  «.     [Prof. 

xi.n-  (1),  aiid  Eng.  equal.] 

A.  As  adjective: 

1.  Ordinary  Language : 

*  I.  Unjust,  unfair,  iniquitous.  (Tn  thir 
sense  a  translation  of  Lat.  iniquus,  from  in-  = 
not,  and  tequus  =  equal,  fair,  just.) 

"Is  not  my  way  equal f  Are  not  your  ways  un- 
equalt" — Ezekiel  xviil,  25, 

2.  Not  equal ;  not  of  the  same  size,  length, 
breadth,  width,  thickness,  volume,  quantity, 
strength,  station,  or  the  like. 

3.  Inadequate,  insufficient 

"To  that  danger  ttiia  fortitude  proved  uneguat.'— 
Jfacaulay  :  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xxi. 

*  i.  Not  equable,  not  uniform  ;  unequal ; 
as,  unegval  pulsations. 

II,  Bot. :  Not  having  the  two  sides  symm;^. 
trical,  as  the  leaf  of  Begonia.  Applied  spetf;- 
ally  to  sepals  and  petals  of  unequal  size  hmS, 
shape.  In  describing  a  corolla,  equal  anrt  nn- 
equal  have  sometimes  been  substitute^  yjc 
regular  and  irregular. 

B.  As  subst. :  One  not  equal  to  ano'lMte-  tn 
station,  power,  ability,  age,  or  the  like. 

"  Among  unegualt,  what  society  ?  " 

miton  .'  P.  L.   'fH,.  S88. 

nnequal-sided,  a.  The  sai^t  ^  Un- 
equal and  Oblique  (q.v.). 

nnequal-voices,  s.  pi. 

Mv3ic:  Voices  of  mixed  qualitfjif.  ftbose  of 
women  combined  with  those  of  lu**,, 

*  iin-e'-qual-a-ble,  a.  [Pref  m-Hr^  Eng. 
er/ual,  ami  mtf' -able.]  Not  able '<  ee  equalled; 
not  capable  of  being  equallei^  matched,  or 
paralleled  ;  matchless,  peei-lei*  . 

"  Whose  love  to  God  is  queHtin"«i9M(,  filial,  and  un- 
equalable."— Boyle:   Worfta,  1.  261i. 

un-e'-qnalled,  a.    [Pref  u,i-  (l),  and  Eng. 

egualUil.]'  Not  equalled    or  paralleled ;    un- 


l^te,  fat,  £^e,  amidst,  what,  iSU,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit.  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pSt, 
or,  wore,  woli;  work,  who,  son ;  mute,  ciib,  ciire,  ignite,  ciir,  rule,  full ;  try,  Syrian,    ee,  oe  —  e ;  ey  =  a ;  qu  =  kw. 
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paralleled,  unrivalled,  peerless.  (Used  in 
either  a  good  or  bad  sense.) 

"  When  Venice  was  a  queen  with  an  unequaJted  dower." 
Byron  :  Childt  Uarold,  iv.  11. 

tin-e'-qual-l^,  acitj.  ['En^.  unequal ;  -ly.'\  Not 
equally;  in  an  unequal  manner  or  degree ;  in 
unequal  or  different  degrees ;  irregularly,  un- 
syni  metrically. 

"The  area  of  the  island  wna  during  the  winter  and 
spring,  not  une9uaf2#  divided  between  the  <»)utendiug 
laceB.  '—Macaulay :  BUU  Eng.,  ch.  xvii. 

nnequaUy-pixmate,  u. 

Bot  (Of  a  leaf) :  Pinnate  with  a  terminal 
leaflet ;  imparipinnate. 

*  un-e'-qual-ness,  s.  [Eng.  unequal ; -mss,'\ 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  unequal ;  in- 
equality. 

"The  unequalneas  and  unreasonableness  of  which 
all  lawyers  will  deride."— ip.  Taylor:  Rule  of  Con- 
science, hk.  ii.,  ch.  11. 

*  iin-equit-a-ble  (eqult  as  ek'-kwit),  a. 

[Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  equitahUJ]  Not  equit- 
able ;  inequitable. 

"  Measures  which  they  think  too  unequitable  to  press 
npou  a  murderer." — Decay  of  Piety. 

*  un-equit-^toly  (equit  as  ek'-kwit),  adv. 

[Eng.  eqititab(h) ;  -ly.]  Not  equitably;  in  an 
unequitable  manner. 

*  un-equit-y  (equit  as  ek -kwit),  ♦  vn-e- 

qwy-te,  s.  [Pref.  un-  (l),  and  Eug.  equity.] 
Inequitableness,  iniquity,  injustice.  (Wy- 
cliffe :  Horn.  iii.  5.) 

tin-e-quiv'-o-cal,  «.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and 
Eng.  equivocal.] 

1.  Not  equivocal ;  not  doubtful ;  clear,  evi- 
dent, plain. 

"About  the  same  time  the  king  began  to  show,  in 
an  unequivocal  luaniier,  the  feeling  which  he  really 
entertained  towardii  the  banished  Huguenots."— J/ac- 
uulay :  Hist.  Eng.,  ch,  vi. 

2.  Not  ambiguous  ;  not  of  doubtful  signifi- 
cation ;  as  unequivocal  expressions. 

tin-e-quiv'-o-cal-l^,  adv.  [Eng.  unequivo- 
cal; -ly.]  In  an' urieqaivocal,  clear,  or  plain 
manner ;  cleaily,  plainly. 

"His  resurrection,  the  Lord's  Day,  called  and  kept 
in  com  me  in  oration  of  it,  and  the  eucharist  in  both  its 
parts,  are  uneguivoeally  refen-ed  to."—Paley :  Evi- 
dences of  Christianity,  vol.  i.,  pt.  i.,  ch.  vii. 

tin-e-quiv'-o-cal-ness,  s.  [Eng.  unequivo- 
cal; -ness.]  TJie  quality  or  state  of  being 
unequivocal ;  clearness,  plainness. 

•un-e-rad'-ic-a-ble,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1), 
and  Eng.  eradieable.]  Not  eradicable ;  ia- 
capable  of  being  eradicated  ;  Ineradicable. 

"The  unerad/ca6?«  taint  of  sin." 

Byron :  Childe  Uarold,  Iv.  12S, 

*  tin-err'-a-ble,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
eirable.]  Not  able  or  liable  to  err;  incapable 
of  erring;  infallible. 

"  The  ignominy  of  your  unerrable  see  is  discovered." 
— Sheldon:  Mirror  of  Antichrist,  p.  142, 

*un-err'-a~ble-ness,  s.  [Eng.  unerrable; 
-ne4s.]  The  qufility  or  state  of  being  unable 
to  err ;  incapacity  of  error ;  infallibility. 

"The  many  innovatloua  of  that  church  witness  the 
danger  of  presuming    upon   the   tmerrableness   af  a 
I       piiae."— Decay  of  Pinty. 

iin-err'-ing,  «.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  err- 
ing.] 

1.  Committing  no  mistake ;  incapable  Af 
error ;  infallible, 

"  As  Thy  unerrinff  precepts  teach." 
Wordsworth :  ITianksgiving  Ode,  Jan.  18,  1816. 

2.  Incapable  of  missing  the  mark  ;  certain, 
mre. 

"'  To  bend  the  bow,  and  aim  unerring  darts." 

Pope :  Homer  ;  Jliad  v.  68. 

'iSn-err'- mg-1^,  otiv.  [Eng,  unerring;  -ly.] 
In  an  unerring  manner;  without  error  or 
failure  ;  certainly,  infallibly. 

"  Thy  strong  shafts  pursue  their  path 

Unerringly." 
Longfellow  :  Coplas  de  Manriipte.    (Transl.) 

*  tin-es-cap'-a-We,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and 
Eng.  escapable.]  That  cannot  be  escaped  or 
avoided ;  unavoidable. 

"  Eternal  flight  from  some  unescapable  enemy." — 
Masson :  De  Quincey,  p.  63. 

"  tin-es-jhew'-a-ble  (ew  as  6),  *uu-e&- 

Chu-a-ble,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (I),  and  Eng.  es- 
cJmjJoble.]  Not  able  to  be  eschevv^ed,  avoided, 
or  shunned. 

"Procedyng  by  an  unenchuable  betldyng  togither." 
' — Chaucer :  Boedus,  bk.  v. 


*  un-es-9hew'-a-bl^  (ew  as  u),  *  un-es- 

chu-a-bly,  adv.    [Eng.  uneschewab(le) ;  -ly.] 
Unavoidably. 

"  Thei  been  to  comen  uneschuably." —  CTiaiuier : 
Boedua,  bk,  v. 

*  un-eSH3ut9h'-edned,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and 

Eng.  esciUcheoned.]     Not  escutcheoned ;  not 
with  an  escutcheon. 

"  To  this  loved  cemetery,  here  in  lodge. 
With  mieiciitcAfoned  privacy  interred," 

H'ordSMJortA  ,■  Excursion,  bk,  vi. 

*  un-ese,  a.    [Unease.  ] 

*un-es-med',  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
espied.]  Not  es] tied  ;  not  seen  or  discovered  ; 
unseen,  undiscovered. 

**  Nearer  to  view  his  prey,  and  unespied. 
To  mark  what  of  their  state  he  more  might  learn." 
Milton:  P.  I.,  Iv.  899. 

iill-es- saved',  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  arid  Eng. 
essay^.]  Not  essayed ;  not  tried ;  untried, 
iinattempted. 

"  The  reeds  no  sooner  touched  my  lip,  though  new. 
And  uneasayed  before,  than  wide  they  flew." 

Cowper  :  Death  of  Damon. 

iin-es-sen'-tial  (tial  as  shal),  a.  &  «.  [Pref. 
un-  (1),  and  Eng.  essential.] 

A.  As  adjective : 

1.  Not  essential ;  not  constituting  the  real 
essence ;  not  absolutely  necessary  ;  not  of 
prime  importance. 

"Those  who  differed  from  him  In  the  unessential 
parts  of  Christianity."— ^drfidon;  Freeholder. 

*  2.  Void  of  real  being. 

"  Prime  cheerer  Light  I 
Without  whose  vesting  beauty  all  were  wrapt 
In  unessential  gloom,"      Thomson :  Summer,  94. 

B.  As  substantive : 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  Something  not  constituting 
the  real  essence,  or  uot  absolutely  necessary. 

2.  Music  iPl.):  Notes  not  forming  a  neces- 
sary part  of  the  harmony.  Passing,  auxiliary, 
or  ornamental  notes. 

iin-es-sen'-tial-ly  (tlal  as  shal),  adv. 
[Eng.  unessential;  -ly.]  Not  in  an'cdsential 
or  absolutely  necessary  manner. 

*  un-es-tab'-lisb,  v.t  [Pref.  un-  (2),  and 
Eng.  establish.]  To  unfix,  to  disestablish  ;  to 
deprive  of  establishment. 

"  The  parliament  demanded  of  the  king  to  unestab- 
lish  that  preliitical  government  which  had  usurped 
©ver  -aA."— Milton :  Eikonoklattea,  §  27, 

*un-eth,  *un-ethes,  adv.    [Uneath.] 

t  un-e-vSjl-ger-ic-al,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1), 
and  Eng.  evangelical.'^  Not  evangelical ;  not 
according  to  the  gospel. 

"  Whom  in  justice  to  retaliate,  ia  not  as  he  supposes 
unevangelical." — Milton:  Answer  to  Eikon  Ba^ike, 
§12. 

iin-e'-ven,  a.    [Pref.  un-  (l),  and  Eng.  even,  a.] 

1.  Not  even,  not  level,  smooth,  or  plain ; 
rugged,  rough, 

"  Thus  fallen  am  I  in  dark,  uneven  way." 

Shakesp. :  Midsummer  Jfight's  Dream,  ilL  2. 

2.  Not  straight  or  direct;  crooked. 

"  Uneven  is  the  course,  I  like  it  not." 

Shakesp. :  Romeo  A  Juliet,  It.  1. 

3.  Not  uniform,  regular,  or  well-matched. 

"Hurrying,  as  fast  as  his  uneven  legs  would  carry 
'hiTa."—Maeauiay :  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xviil. 

4.  Not  perfectly  horizontal  or  level,  as  the 
beam  of  a  scale  ;  not  on  the  same  height  or 
plain  ;  hence,  not  true,  just,  or  fair. 

"  Belial,  In  much  uneven  scale  thou  weigh'st 
All  others  by  thyself."        Milton  :  P.  li.,  ii.  173. 

*  5.  Ill-matched,  unsuitable  ;  ill-assorted. 

"  So  forth  they  traveled,  an  uneven  payre  .  ,  . 
A  salvage  man  matcht  with  a  ladyc  fayre," 

Speruer :  E.  ^.,  VI.  v.  ». 

6.  In  Arith.  :  Not  divisible  by  2  without  a 
remainder  ;  odd ;  as,  3,  5,  7,  &c,  ;  unevenly 
unequal  numbers  are  those  which  being  di- 
vided by  4  leave  a  remainder  equal  to  1,  as  5, 
9,  13,  &c. 

*  7.  Difficult,  perplexing,  embarrassing. 

"  Uneven  and  unwelcome  news." 

ahakesp. :  1  Henry  IV.,  L  L 

fin-e'-ven-ly,  oAv.  [Eng.  uneven ;  -ly.]  In 
an  uneVen  manner ;  not  smoothly  or  regu- 
larly. 

"Whosoever  rides  on  a  lame  horse,  cannot  but 
move  unevenly."— Bp.  Hall:  No  Peace  with  Rome,  §  e. 

un-e'-ven-ness,  5.     [Eng.  uneven;  -ness.] 
1.  The  qualify  or  state  of  being  uneven, 
rough,  or  rugged ;   roughness ;  inequality  of 
surface. 

"The  ruggedness  and  UTiev^nness  of  the  roads." — 
Jtay :  On  the  Creation. 


2.  Want  of  uniformity  or  equableness ;  un 
steadiness,  uncertainty. 

"  This  unevenness  of  temper  and  Irregularity  of  con- 
&.nct."— Addison :  Spectator,  No.  162. 
*3.  Turbulence;  disturbed  state. 

"By  reason  of  the  troubles  and  unevenness  of  hia 
te\gi\."—Eale. 

4,  Want  of  smoothness  in  regard  to  style, 
or  the  like ;  ruggedness. 

"It  were  strange  if  in  what  I  writ  there  did  not 
appear  much  of  unevenness." —Boyle :  Works,  ii.  25i, 

iin-e-veut'-fiil,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (l),  and  Eng. 
eventful.]  Not  eventful  ;  not  marked  by 
events  of  any  importance;  as,  an  uneventful 
journey  or  reign. 

*  un-ev'-i-dent,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (l),  and  Eng. 
evident.]  Not  evident,  clear,  or  plain  ;  obscure. 

"  We  conjecture  at  unevident  things  by  that  which 
is  evident,  "—i/acfte*  ;  Life  of  Williams,  L  107. 

*  iin-eV-it-a-ble,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
evitahle.]  Not  to  be  escaped  or  avoided  ;  in- 
evitable, 

"  Wherefore  weying  and  forseeing  this  (as  I  may  wel 
terine  it)  calamity  and  unevitable  danger  of  men." — 
Hackluyt :  Voyages,  ii.  53. 

*  un-ev'-i-tat-ed,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Lat. 
evitatus,  pa,  par.  of  evito  — to  avoid.]  Un- 
avoided,  uneseaped. 

"  With  that,  th'  unprring  dart  at  Cycnns  flung. 
Th'  unemtated  on  his  shoulder  rung." 

Sandys :  Ovid ;  Metamorphoses  xlL 

itn-e-voXved',  a.     [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 

evolved.]    Not  evolved. 

*  un-e^-act',    a=      [Pref,  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 

exacts  a.]    Not  exact  or  accurate ;  inexact,  in- 
correct. ^ 

*  iin-e^-act'-ed,  a.    [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 

exacted.]    Not  exacted  ;  not  taken  by  force. 

"  But  all  was  common,  and  the  fruitful  earth 
Was  free  to  give  her  unexacted  birth." 

Dryden :   Virgil;  Oeorgic  i.  196. 

iin-e^j-ag'-ger-at-ed, «.  [Pref.  un-  (l),  and 
Eng.  exaggerated.]    Not  exaggerated. 

*  tin-e^-am'-in-a-ble,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (i), 
and  Eng.  examinable.]  Not  examinable  ;  not 
admitting  of  examination. 

"  The  lowly,  alwlae,  and  unexam.inable  intention 
«f  Christ."— JfiMon  .■  Jieform.  in  England,  bk.  i. 

iin-ex-Sim'-ined,  a.  [Pref.  un^  (1),  and  Eng. 
examined.] 

1.  Not  examined,  tested,  investigated,  or 
tried. 

"  A  forward  condemnation  of  all  that  may  stand 
in  opposition  to  it,  unheard  and  unexam-inttd ;  which, 
whiit  is  it  but  prejudice  E"—/rf>cA«;  Conduct  ^  th» 
Uniierst.,  §  10. 

2.  Not  examined  judicially ;  untried. 

"  And  yet  within  these  five  hours  Ha-ftings  Ut'A 
Untainted,  unexamin'd,  free,  at  liberty." 

Shakesp. :  Richard  III.,  iii.  fl. 

3.  Not  explored  or  investigated. 

"  There  remained  nevertheless  room  for  very  large 
islands  in  places  unexamined." — Cook:  Second  Vtyage^ 
bk.  ii.,  eh.  vi. 

iin-e^-am'-pled  (pled  as  peld),  a.  [Pref. 
un-  (1),  and  Eng,  exampled.]  Not  exampled  ; 
having  no  example,  precedent,  or  similar 
case ;  unprecedented, 

"  To  make  some  unexampled  sacrifice." 

B.  Browning :  Paracelsus,  t 

iin-ex-^elled',  a.  [Pref.  un-  (l),  and  Eng 
excelled.]    Not  excelled. 

"  Unrivalled  love,  in  Lycl*  unexcelled." 

Cowper:  Homer ;  Iliad,  v. 

un-ex-9ep'-tion-^-ble,  o.    [Pref.  un-  (i), 

and  Eng,  exceptionable.]    Not  exceptionable 
not  liable  or  open  to  any  exception,  objection^ 
or  censure  ;  unobjectionable,  faultless. 

"  Men  of  clear  and  unexceptionable  characters." — 
Waterland:  (forft*.  v.  296. 

un-ex-9ep'-tion-a-ble-iiess«  s.   [Eng.  un- 

excepiio liable  ;  -ness']    The  quality  or  state  of 
being  unexceptionable. 

"Other  parts  of  his  exposition  of  these  epistles  that 
had  the  like  unexceplifinableness."  —  More :  On  tlie- 
Seven  Churches  (1669),    (fret) 

un-ex-9ep'-tion-a-bly,  adv.  [Eng.  unex- 
ceptionabile) :  -ly.]  In  an  unexceptionable 
manner. 

"  Persons  so  unexceptionably  qualify'd  for  that 
purpuae."— 5oM(h .'  Sermons,  vol.  v.,  ser.  4. 

*  un-ex-gep'-tlon-al,  a.   [Pref.  un-  (l),  and 

Eng.  exceptional.]   Unexceptionable.  (A  wrong 
use.) 

"  The  discourses  are  perfectly  unexceptional  so  fu 
as  they  %o."—Brit.  Quarterly  Renew,  Ivii.,  606  (1BT3). 


boil,  bo^;  poiit,  jowl;  cat,  96!!,  chorus,  9Mn,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a§;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist.    -ing» 
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*  un-ex-9ep'-tive,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and 
Eiig.  exceptive.]  Not  exceptive  ;  admitting  no 
exception. 

fin-ex-9hanged',  a.  [Pref.  un-(l),  and  Bng. 
exchanged.]    Not  exchanged. 

"  But  contend  that  you  may  Justly  reserve  for 
vengeauee  tbosa  who  ruiiiain  unexchanged." — Burke: 
Letter  to  the  Sheriff  of  Bristol  (1777). 

*  &l-ex-ci^ed\  a.  (Pret  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
excise:  -ed.]  Not  excised;  not  subjected  or 
liable  to  excise  or  duty. 

"  Aud  beggars  taste  thee  unexcis'd  by  kings." 

BrtABn, 

*  un-ex-clii§'-ive,  a.  [Pref.  u-n-  (l),  and 
Eng.  exclusive.]  Not  exclusive  ;  general,  com- 
prehensive. 

"un-ex-clug'-ivo-ly',  adv.  [Eng.  uTiex- 
clusive  ;  -ly.]  Without  exclusion  of  anything  ; 
so  as  not  to  exclude. 

*  un-ex-cog'-it-a-ble,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and 
Eng.  excogitable.]  Not  excogitable ;  not  able 
to  be  thought  out. 

**  Wherein  can  man  be  said  to  resemble  his  unex- 
cogitable  power  and  per£ectedness ? " — Raleigh:  Bitt. 
World,  bk.  i..  ch.  ii. 

*  un-ex-cus'-Or-ble,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (l),  and 
Eng.  excusable.]  Not  excusable ;  inexcusable, 
unpardonable. 

"  It  was  a  perverse,  gross,  malicious,  and  unexcut- 
aftte  ignorance."— ^uTiijnond  ;   Works,  iv.  642. 

*  iin-ex-cus'-a-ble-ness,  s.  [Eng.  unex- 
cusdble :  -neas.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being 
unexcusable. 

"  Rip  up  to  you  the  unexcusablenest  of  the  heathen 
ignurance  in  general." — Bammond:   iVorks,  iv,  612. 

iin-ex'-e-cil-ted,  i*.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
executed.] 

1.  Not  executed ;  not  performed  or  carried 
out, 

"The  decree  of  the  Senate  remained  unexecuted." 
—Lewis :  Crvd,  Early  Roman  Hut  (1855),  ch.  xii. 

2.  Not  signed  or  sealed ;  not  properly  at- 
tested: as,  a  deed  or  contract  unexecuted. 

*  3.  Unemployed  ;  not  put  into  practice. 

"  Leave  unexecuted 
Your  own  renowned  knowledge." 

Shakesp.  :  Antony  &  Cleopatra,  iit  7. 

*  tin-ey-em.'-plg,r-y,  a.    [Pref.  un-  (l),  and 

Eng.  exemplar  J.]    Not  exemplary. 

*  tin-e^-em'-pli-fled»  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and 
Eng.  exemplified.]  Not  exemplified  ;  not  illus- 
trated by  ex-unple :  unexampled. 

"Those  wonders  a  generation  returned  with  so  un- 
exemplified  an  ingratitude." — Boyle. 

*  un-ex-empt'  (p  silent),  «.    [Pref.  un-  (1), 

and  Eng.  exempt.] 

1.  Not  exempt;  not  free  by  privilege  or 
right ;  liable. 

2.  Not  exempting  from,  or  depriving  of 
some  privilege,  or  the  like. 

"  Scorning  tlic  unexempt  condition 
By  whicli  all  mortal  trailty  must  subsist," 

MUton :  Comus,  635. 

*  un-e^-empt'-ed  (p  silent),  o.  [Pref.  un- 
(l),  and  Eiig.  exempted.]  Not  exempted;  not 
free  by  privilege  or  right 

"To  require  an  unexempted  and  Impartial  obe- 
dience to  all  her  decrees."— i/^iKon,-  Divorce,  bk.  iL, 
ch  xiii. 

*  un-ex'-er-^igted,  a.  [Pret  un-  (l),  and 
Enji.  exercised.]  Not  exercised  ;  not  practised 
or  trained. 

"  Witliout  discrimination  or  election,  of  which  In- 
deed  our  tender  aud  unexercised  misda  are  not  cap- 
able."—CfanWU  ;  Eaaayt,  No.  3. 

*  un-e^-erf -ed,  a.  [Pref.  «n-  (1),  and  Eng. 
exerted.]  Not  exerted ;  not  brought  into 
action. 

"Attend  with  patience  the  uncertainty  of  things, 
and  wluit  lieth  yet  unexerted  in  the  chaoi  of  futurity  " 
—  Browne:  Christian  HoraU,  L  25. 

iin-e^-hanst'-ed,  a.  [Pret  un-  (l).  and  Eng. 
esi^usted.] 

1.  Not  exhausted ;  not  drained  to  the  bot- 
tom ;  not  emptied. 

"  Ab  the  low  t>ent  clouds 
Pour  flood  on  flood,  yet  unexhausted  still 
Combine."  Thornton:   Winter. 

2.  Not  worn  out :  as  unexhausted  strength. 

•fin-ox-haust'-i-ble,  a.  [Eng.  un-  (l),  and 
Eng.  'exhaustible.]  Not  exliaustible,  inex- 
hau.stible. 

"  (fiurxhauttible  by  all  the  successions  of  time." — 
E'lle  ■  Cont ;  Med.  on  the  Lord's  Prayer. 


*  un-e^-ist'-ent,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (l),  and  Eng. 
existent.]    Not  existent,  non-existent. 

"  Suspended  knowledge  of  what  Is  yet  unexiatent" 
— Browne:  Christian  Morals,  iii.  13. 

•iin-ey-ist'-ing,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (l),  and  Eng. 
existing.]    Not  existing  ;  not  existent 

*  un-ex-pS.nd'-ed,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and 
Eng.  expanded.]    Not  expanded. 

"  With  sleeping,  unexpanded  issue  stor'd." 

Blackmore:  Creation,  vL 

*  un-ex-peot'-a-ble,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and 
Eng.  expectable.]  Not  to  be  expected  or  an- 
ticipated. 

"  The  homicide  .  .  .  without  umtxpectable  mercy, 
periaheth  eternally."— .ildams:  Works,  \L  322. 

*&l-ex-pect'-^nt,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and 
"Kn^.  expectant.]  Notexpectant ;  not  looking, 
expecting,  or  waiting  for. 


*  un-ex-pec-ta'-tion,  s.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and 
Eng.  ex'pectation.]  Tlie  absence  of  expectation ; 
want  of  previous  consideration  or  forethought. 

"  As  every  other  eviU,  so  this  [losae]  espeuiaUy  is 
aggravated  by  our  unexpectation."  —  Bp.  Ball:  The 
Balm  of  Qiledd,  §  L 

iin-ex-pect'-ed,  a.    [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
expected.]    Not  expected;   not  looked  for. 
"  Your  unexpected  presence  had  so  roused 
My  spirits,  that  tney  were  being  bent  on  enterprise." 
Wordsworth:  Excursion,  bk.  ilL 

un-ex-pect'-ed-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  unexpected; 
•ly.]  In  an  unexpected  manner ;  at  a  time  or 
in  a  manner  not  expected  or  looked  for. 

"The  court  determining  the  case  unexpectedly  In 
favour  of  his  o^'gonaat."— Goldsmith:  The  Bee,  No.  7. 

t iin-ex-pect'-ed-ness, s.  [Eng.  unexpected; 
•ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  un- 
expected. 

"  The  unexpectedness  added  (if  not  to  the  pain)  to 
the  flight  tliereot"—/'tt«er;  Worthies:  WUtshire. 

*  un-ex-pe'-di-ent,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (l),  and 
Eng.  expedient.]  "Not  expedient,  inexpedient 


*  un-ex-pen'-sive,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and 
Eng.  expensive.]  Not  expensive ;  inexpensive ; 
not  costly. 

"  My  life  hath  not  bin  unexpenfive  In  learning,  and 
voyaging  AhuuU"— Milton  :  An  Apology  for  Smectym- 
nuus,  S  8. 

^  iin-ex-per'-l-enfe,  s.  [Pref.  «7i-  (l),  and 
Eng.  experieiwe,'s.]  Want  of  experience;  in- 
experience. 

"  I  am  not  ashamed  to  recant  that  which  my  un«x> 
perieiice  hath  (nut  ot  hearsay)  written  in  praise  of 
French  education."— Ap.  Ball:  Quo  Vadia,  §  10. 

un-ex-per'-i-en9ed,  a,  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and 
Eng.  expej^ienceii.] 

1.  Not  experienced  :  not  versed  or  skilled ; 
inexperienced. 

"  The  wisest,  unexpurienced,  will  be  ever 
Timorous  and  loth."  Milton:  P.  R..  iii.  240. 

2.  Without  having    gained    knowledge   or 
experience. 

"  Thou  return  unexperienced  to  thy  grave."— 
Shakesp. :  Taming  of  the  Shrew,  iv.  4. 

3.  Untried  ;  not   known  from  experience. 
(Said  of  things.) 

*  un-ex-per'-i-ent,  a.     [Pref.  un-  (1),  and 

Eng.  experient.]  *  Inexperienced. 

"  The  inexperient  gave  the  tempter  place." 

Shakesp. :  Complaint,  Sit. 

*  un-ex-per-i-ment'-al,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (i), 
and  Eng.  experimental.]    Not  experimental. 

*  iin-ex-pert',  a.      [Pref.  un-  (l),  and  Eng. 

expert.]    Not  expert;  inexpert;  wanting  skill, 
experience,  or  knowledge;  inexperienced. 
"  My  sentence  is  for  open  war  :  of  wiles, 
More  unexpert.  I  boast  not."     Milton^-  P.  u..  ii.  61 

*  un-ex-pert'-ljr,  adv.    [Eng.  un^cpert;  -ly.] 

Not  expertly;  in  an  unexpert  manner;  un- 
skilfully. 

iui-ex-pired't  o-     [Pref.  «n-  (1),  and  Eng. 

expired.] 

1.  Not  expired ;    not  having  reached    the 
date  at  which  it  is  due  :  .as,  an  unexpired  bill. 

2.  Not  having  expired  ;  not  having  come  to 
an  end  or  termination  ;  still  to  run. 

"  Having  an  unexpired  term  of  seven  years  from 
Michaelmas  last"- rim«,  Oct.  30,  1875. 

*  un-ex-plain'-a-ble,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (l),  and 
Eng.  explainable.]  Not  explainable ;  not 
capable  of  being  explained  ;  inexplicable.  | 


I  iin-ex-plained\  a.    [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Bng. 

ftcptoiTied.]    Not  explained. 

"  Portentous,  unexampled,  unexplain'd." 

Covrper :  Task,  II.  U. 

*iin-ex'-pli-cat-ed,  a.    [Pref.  un-  (1),  and 
¥,R%.  explicated.]  Not  explicated ;  unexplained. 

&i-ex-pldred',  ».  [Pref.  un-  (1)>  a"cl  Bug. 
explored.] 

1.  Not  explored  or  examined  by  travelling. 

"  He  had  left  scarcely  a  nook  of  the  kingdom  un«s- 
plored.^' — Macautay  :  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xiii. 

2.  Not  examined  intellectually ;  not  iuves- 
tigated ;  untried. 

"  No  female  arts  or  aids  she  left  untried. 
Nor  counsels  unexplored,  before  she  died." 

Dryden  :  Virgil ;  ./Eneid  iv.  600. 

un-ex-po§ed',  ».  [Pref.  un-  (l),  and  Eng. 
exposed.] 

1.  Not  exposed  or  laid  open  to  view ;  re- 
maining concealed  or  hidden ;  hence,  not  held 
up  to  censure. 

"Suffer  the  little  mistakes  of  the  author  to  pass 
unexpnted."— Watts :  On  the  Mind,  ch.  v,,  §  8. 

2.  Not  exposed  ;  not  liable  or  open. 

"  Existence  unexposed 
To  the  blind  walk  of  mortal  accident." 

Wordsworth :  Ej^cursion,  bk.  It. 

3.  Covered,  shielded,  or  protected  from 
violence,  injury,  danger,  or  the  like  ;  shel- 
tered :  as,  The  house  stauds  in  an  unexposed 
situation. 

tin-ex-poihid'-ed,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and 
Eng.  expounded.]  Not  expounded ;  not  ex- 
plained or  treated  of. 

"In  the  plain  unexpaunded  words  of  Scrlpttne.'-^ 
Bp.  Taylor:  Sermons,  vol.  it,  ser.  22. 

*  iin-ex-press',  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
express.]    Informal,  casual. 

"  The  unexpress  [schoolmaster],  for  good  or  evil,  is 
BO  busy  with  a  poor  little  fellow."— Cort^fe.-  Life  qr 
Sterling,  pt.  L,  ch.  iv. 

iin-ex-pressed',  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
expressed.]  Not  expressed;  not  mentioned, 
declared,  proclaimed,  or  uttered. 

"  Next— for  some  gracious  service  unexpressed, 
Aud  from  its  wages  only  to  be  guessed." 

.  Byron  :  A  Sketch, 

*  iin-ex-press'-i-ble,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (l),  and 
Eng.  expressible.]  Nut  expressible;  not  able 
or  fit  to  be  expressed  ;  inexpressible. 

"  When  wilt  thou  put  an  end  to  these  unexpressibis 
miiatiea1"—Bp.  B»U:  The  Peacemaker,  i  6. 

*iia-ex-press'-i-blSr,  adv.  [Eng.  unexpress- 
<i)(.ie) ;  -ly.]  In  a  manner  not  to  be  ex- 
pressed ;  inexpressibly. 

"Your  condition  is  inexpreiitbly  wofuU."— fiA  Bail: 
Character  qf  Man. 

iin-ex-pvess'-ive,  ».     [Pref.  un-  (1),  and 

Eng.  expressive.] 
1,  Not  expressive  ;  deficient  in  expression. 
*  2.  Inexpressible,  ineffable. 
''And  hears  the  unexpreisive  nuptial  song." 

Milton  :  Lyeidas,  I7S. 

•iin-ex-press'-ive-lSr,  adv.  [Eng.  utiex- 
pressive;  -ly.]  Not  expressively ;  without  ex- 
pression. 

•  iin-ex-ptig'-na-ble,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and 
Eng.  expvgnable.]  Not  to  be  beaten,  con- 
quered, or  overpowered. 

"  Debonaire 
Nor  ttnexpugtiable  to  lova" 

Sandys .'  Ovid  ;  Metamorphosei  xL 

•  tin-ex-tend'-ed,  u.  JPref.  un-  (l),  and  Eng. 
exteTided,] 

1.  Not  extended  or  stretched  out. 

"  From  tbese  weak,  struggling,  unextended  arms." 
Congreve  :  Mourning  Bride,  HI. 

2.  Occupying  no  assignable  space  ;  having 
no  dimensions. 

"How  inconceivable  is  It,  that  a  spiritual,  i.e.,  an 
unextended  sul)8tance,  should  represent  to  the  miiid 
au  extended  oue,  as  a  triangle  I"— ^cAe. 

•  iin-ex-tinct',  a.    [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 

extinct.]    Not  extinct  or  extinguished. 
"  Be  there  but  one  spark 
Of  Are  remaining  In  him  unextinvt." 

Baaum.  &  Flet. :  Love's  Cure,  ill,  a. 

iin-Sx-tin'-guisli-a-ble  <gu  as  gw),  a. 

[Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  extinguishahte.]  In- 
capable of  being  extinguished  ;  inextinguish- 
able. 

*'  Fain  uf  unexttt^uishabl^  Are." 

Milton :  P.  L,.,  Ii.  88. 

*uii-ex-tin'-gTush-a-blSr  (gu  as  gw), 

adv.  [Eng.  unextinguinhabUfi) ;  -ly.]  In  an 
unextinguishable  manner ;  in  a  manner  that 
cannot  be  extinguished  ;  inextinguishably. 


i&te.  fat.  fare,  amidst,  wbat,  fall,  father;   we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot* 
or,  wore,  W9II;  work,  who,  son ;  mute,  cub,  ciire,  gjiite,  cur,  rule,  full ;  try,  Syrian,    as,  oe  =  e ;  ey  =  a ;  qu  =  kw* 


unextinguished— unfashionable 
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ttn-Sx-tin'-guished  (gn  as  gw),  i*.  [Pref. 
un-  (1),  and  Eiij;.  extiiiguisked.] 

1.  Not  extinguished ;  not  quenche*  or  re- 
pressed. 

"  The  friend  who  stood  before  her  Bighfe, 
Her  ouly  unextinguished  light," 

Wordaworth ;  White  Doe,  iL 
•  2.  Inextinguishable. 

"All  ardent  thirst  of  honour;  a  soul  uusntiefled  with 
ftll  lb  has  iluiie.  nnd  an  unextinguislieii  deaire  of  doing 
jnoTK,"  —  Dryden. 

•  un-ex'-tir-pat-ed.  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and 
Eng.  cxlirjKiied.]  Not  extirpated;  not  rooted 
out ;  not  eradicated  or  exterminated. 

"Takintr  ofTence  at  the  sin  which  reinftinn  a«  yet 
unexUrfjiited."—Bp.  Uonlei/ :  iSerwkms,  vol.  iii,,ser.  40. 

•  iin-ex-tort'-ed,  a.  [Pref.  7t7i-(l),  and  Eng. 
extortaiL]  Not  extorted  ;  not  taken  or  wrested 
by  force;  spout^iueous. 

"  The  snul's  iiRectioii  can  he  only  given 
Free,  unextorted,  Jts  the  griice  of  hetiven." 

Cowper :  To  Delia. 

*un-ex'-tric-a-l>le,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (l),  and 
Eng.  extricabl&.\    Not.  extricahle  ;  inextricable. 

"Which  suyiiosifion  we  shall  finde  involved  hi  un- 
extricitble  (\.\ftl.^:\l\.tles." — More:  Immort.  of  the  Soul, 
hk.  li.,  ch.  ii. 

•un-eyed',  a.     [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  eyed,] 
Not  seen,  viewed,  or  noticed  ;  unseen. 
"  A  itair  of  lips,  oh  that  we  were  uneyed, 
I  could  suck  sugar  front  'em  !" 
Deautn.  &  Flet. .    Wit  at  Several  Weapons,  ii. 

»  iin-f^'-med  (le  as  el),  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1), 
and  Eng.  fabled.]  Unmixed  with  fable;  not 
constituting  a.  fable  ;  historic,  true. 


•un-fa^e',  v.t.  [Pref.  un-  (2),  and  Eng,  face, 
v.]  To  remove  the  face  or  cover  from ;  to 
expose. 

"  Unface  these,  aud  they  will  prove  as  had  carda  as 
any  in  the  pack." — Ruahworth:  Histor,  Collections,  \)L 
ii..  vol.  ii.,  p.  917. 

•  iin-fac'-tious,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
factious.]    Not  factious. 

"Provided  always  that  they  have  been  temiierate, 
reanonahle,  and  iinfactious  iii  their  conduct."— W«ter- 
force:  Life,  ii.  170. 

*tin-f3,d'-a-ble,  n.  [Pref.  un-  (1);  Eng. 
fa/lie),  and  *suff.  -able.]  Incapable  of  fading, 
withering,  or  perishing  ;  unfading. 

"A  crowii,  incorruptible,  unfad'ible,  reserved  in 
heaven  for  niiu."— 5p.  Mall:  Contempt;  Akasueras 
Feasting. 

fin-fSid'-ed,  a.     [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  faded.] 

1.  Not  faded ;  not  having  lost  its  strength 
of  colour. 

2.  Not  withered,  as  a  plant. 

"A  lovely  flower, 
Unfaded  yet,  but  yet  unfed  below."  Dryden. 

•  tin-fadg'-ing,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
fadging.]  [Fadgb,  v.]  That  will  not  fadge  or 
suit  the  purpose  for  which  it  is  intended ;  un- 
suitable, 

"Daah  the  unfadging  clay  against  tha  walls." — 
Adamt:  Works,  iiL  1:22. 

fin-f^d'-ing.  Lb.  [Pref.  «»-  (1),  and  Eng. 
fading.] 

1.  Not  fading ;  not  liable  to  fade  or  lose  its 
strength  or  freshness  of  colour. 

"  To  gather  flowers 
Of  blissful  quiet  'mid  unfading  bowers." 

Wordsworih:  Laodamia. 

2.  Not  liable  to  wither ;  not  subject  to  de- 
cay ;  imperishable. 

"  Immortality  of  life,  an  unfading  crown  of  glory." 
— Barrow :  SermoTis,  vol.  iii.,  eer.  38. 

tin-fad'-ing-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  unfading;  -ly.) 
In  an  unfading  manner ;  imperishably. 

*UU-fad'-mg-ness,  s.     [Eng.  unfading; 
•ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  unfading. 
"We  conaider  the  unfadltigness  ot  their  [the  Phte- 
niclaus'J  purple."— /'wiwaele .-  Sist.  Devonshire. 

*un-fan'-a-ble,  a.  [Pref.  un-(l);  Eng.  fail, 
v.,  and  suff.  -able.]  Not  failable  ;  incapable 
of  falling;  infallible. 

"A  confident  opinion  of  their  undoubted  safety, 
and  unfailable  rljmt  to  happiiieoa  !''— fip.  Hall:  Ser- 
mon on  2  Peter  i.  10. 

•  iin-f  ail'-a-ble-ness,  s.  [Eng.  unfailable ; 
■n^ss.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  unfail- 
able ;  infallibility,  certainty. 

"  The  veracity  and  unfallableneu  of  the  sure 
mercies,  aud  promises  of  the  God  of  truth.' — Bp, 
Dull :  Satan't  Fiery  Darts  QueTuihed. 

iin-faU'-ing,  a.  [Pref.  un-  <1),  and  Eng. 
failing.] 


1.  Not  liable  to  fail ;  Incapable  of  being  ex- 
hausted. 

"  Hereby  are  we  freed  from  the  sense  of  the  second 
death  ami  the  ating  of  the  first,  to  the  unfailing  uum- 
fovt  of  our  soula.  —Bp.  Hall:  Sermon  at  Higluim, 
1648. 

2.  Incapable  of  failing  or  missing  its  aim ; 
unerring,  sure. 

"  Some  god,  propitious  to  the  Trojan  foe, 
Hii3,  from  my  arm  unfailing,  struck  the  how," 

Pnpe:  Homer;  Iliad  xv,  551. 

3.  Not  liable  to  fail  or  come  short  of  what 
is  wanted. 

"  Maintains  its  hold  with  such  unfailing  sway, 
We  feel  it  e'eu  lu  age,  and  iit  our  latest  day. 

Cowper:  Tirocinium,  5iG. 

4.  Ever  meeting  a  hope,  promise,  or  want ; 
sure,  infallible. 

"Tlie  event  of  battles,  indeed,  is  not  an  unfailing 
test  of  the  abilities  of  a  commander.'— jt/acttwia^.- 
Hist.  ling.,  ch.  vii. 

tin-fail'-ihg-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  unfailing  ;  -Jy.] 
In  an  unfailing  manner  or  degree  ;  infallibly. 

*  tin -fail'- ing-nSss,  s.     [Eng.  urifailing  ; 

-ness,]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  unfail- 
ing. 

"  How  much  we  do  more  know  his  unfailingness.  his 
unchangeablenesa.  "— Bp.  Ball:  Sermon  on 2 Peter i.  10. 

*un-fain',  *iin-fayn',  a.  [Pref.  un-(l),  and 
Eng.  fain,  a.]  Not  fain  or  glad ;  sorry,  dis- 
pleased. 

"  The  Soudan  Saladyn  he  was  fulle  unfayn. 
He  tied  with  mykelle  pyn  vuto  the  niountayn." 

Robert  de  Branne,  p.  191. 

*  iin-f  aint'-iing,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eiig. 
fainting.]  Not  fainting ;  not  giving  way, 
sinking,  or  succumbing. 

"And  oh,  that  I  could  retain  the  efTects  which  it 
wrouglit  with  an  Mi^/'uMitiHfif  perseverance  !" — Sandys: 
Travels,  p.  167. 

un-fair',  *  nn-faire,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (l),  and 
Eng.  fair,  a.] 

*  1.  Not  fair ;  not  graceful,  elegant,  or 
neat. 

"  Attour  his  helte  his  liarte  lockes  late, 
Feltred  unfaire,  over  fret  with  froates  hoore." 

Chaucer :  Test,  of  Creseide. 

2.  Not  honest ;  not  impartial ;  using  trick 
or  artifice. 

"  Sometimes  they  complain  of  nie  as  very  unfair  to 
take  an  advantage  of  an  opinion  of  theirs."— H'ater- 
iu?id:   Works,  iv.  6a. 

3.  Not  characterized  by  or  founded  on 
honesty,  justice,  or  fairness ;  dishonourable, 
fraudulent. 

"  The  new  system  ivhich  you  proiiose  would  there- 
fore evidently  be  unfair  to  the  Crown." — ilacautay  : 
Hist.  Eng.,  ch,  xviii. 

*  iin-f air',  v.t  [Pref.  un-  (2),  and  Eng.  fair,  v.] 
To  deprive  of  fairness  or  beauty. 

"  The.se  hours  .  .  .  will  that  unfair 
Which  fairly  doth  excel."       Shdkesp. :  Sonnet  5. 

iin-fair'-l^,  adv.  [Eng.  unfair;  -ly.]  Not 
fairly  ;  in  an  unfair  manner. 

"If  I  have  wrested  your  words  to  another  sense 
than  you  designed  them,  or  in  any  reapect  argued  un- 
fairly, I  assure  you  it  was  without  design."— ^wrier  .- 
To  Dr.  Samuel  Clarke,  let.  1. 

*  ti.n-fair'-ness,  s.  [Eng.  unfair;  -ness.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  unfair ;  want  of 
fairness,  justice,  or  honesty;  dishonest  or 
disingenuous  conduct  or  practices. 

"By  this  aversion  to  baseness  and  unfairJieis." — 
Seeker;  Sermons,  vol.  ii.,  ser,  4, 

t  iin-f  aith',  s.  [Pref,  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  faith.] 
Want  of  faith  ;  di-strust. 

"  UTifaiih  in  aught  is  want  of  faith  in  all." 

Tennyson :  Merlin  &  Vivien,  239. 

iin-faith'-ful,  *  un-feith-ful.  «.  [Pref, 
un-  (1),  and  Eng.  faithful.] 

1.  Not  faithful ;  perfidious,  faithless  ;  vio- 
lating promises,  trust,  confidence,  or  vows ; 
treacherous,  disloyal. 

"Thou  hast  already  been  unfaithful  in  thy  service 
to  him  ;  and  now  dost  thou  think  to  receive  wa^es  of 
him  ?  "—Bunyan :  Pilgrim's  Progress,  pt.  i. 

\  Applied  specif,  to  a  person  who  has  vio- 
lated the  marriage-vow. 

2.  Not  to  be  depended  on  ;  untrustworthy, 
"  The  couatituent  body  might  be  an  unfaithful  in- 
terpreter of  the  senae  of  tlie  nation."- J/acauIaj/: 
Hist,  Eng.,  ch,  xix, 

3.  Not  performing  the  proper  duty  or  func- 
tion. 

*'  My  feet,  through  wine,  unfaithful  to  their  weight, 
Betray'd  me  tumbling  from  a  towery  height. ' 

Pope.    {Todd.) 

*  4.  Not  possessing  faith  ;  impious,  infidel. 
"  The  lord  of  that  aervaunt  schal  come  in  the  day 

that  he  hoiiith  not :  and  in  the  our  that  he  woot  not, 
and  Bchal  deiJarte  him  :  aud  put  his  part  with  unfaith- 
ful  men."-^  Wycliffe :  Luke  xii. 


*  5,  TieiicJierous,  ilisloyal.  (Said  of  things.) 
"Lyiiif,',  or  craftiness,  aud  iinfaitlifut  nsage-i,  rob  a 

mail  of    Mie  lioiiuur  of   hia  aouV—Bp    Taylor:   Ser- 

mons,  vol.  li,,  ser.  2a. 

iin  -  faith' -ful-ly,   adv.     [Eng,  unfaithful; 

■ly-] 

1.  In  an  unfaithful  manner  ;  in  violation  of 
promises,  vows,  or  duty;  faithlessly,  dis- 
loyally, treacherously. 

"  He.  who  acta  unfaithfully,  acts  against  hia  ^to- 
mi&*iii."—\VoUustun:  Religion  of  Nature,  §6. 

2.  Negligently,  imperfectly :  as,  work  wnr 
faithfully  tlone. 

iin-faith'-ful-ness,  s,  [Eng,  unfaithful; 
-ij.ws-.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  unfaitb 
f,>l. 

"Such  a  labourer  fw  shsOl  not  be  put  to  ehanic  for 
hia  illneHfl,  or  his  unRkilfuliiesH,  bin  fnlaciieys  and  unr 
faUhfulncin.'—  Bp.  Taylor:  Sermons,  vol.  iii.,  ser.  4. 

*  iin-fai'-cat-ed,  u.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
falcated.] 

1.  Not  falcated  ;  not  liooked  ;  not  bent  like 
a  sickle. 

2.  Not  curtailed ;  having  no  deductions. 
{Swift.) 

*  iin-far-ll-lble,  *  un-fal-ly-ble,  a.  [Pref. 
un-  (1),  aud  Eng,  fallible.]  Not  fallible  ;  in- 
fallible, 

"These  blesainges  hathe  hys  eternal  truth  and  nn- 
fnllyble  piorayBse  perfourmed  vnto  your  hyghnes." — 
Udal:  Luke.    (Pref.) 

iin-fall'-en,  *un-faln,  a,  [Pref,  un-  (1), 
and  Eiig. /ai/eji.]  Not  fallen  ;  in  the  original 
state  of  uprightness. 

"  Can  a  finite  spirit  bear  such  excess  T  The  pleaaures 
of  eternity  crouded  into  a  moment;  did  uvfidn  ant^ela 
ever  know  such  anyther?"—6i(trti''iii;  Sermons,  aer.  7. 

tin-fal -lowed,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (I),  and  Eng. 
fallowed.]     Not  fallowed. 

"  Th'  u-nfallow'd  glebe 
Yejirly  o'ercomes  the  granaries  with  stores 
Of  golden  wheat."  Philips:  Cider,  L 

iin-fals'-i-fied,  a.  [Pref.  (1),  aud  Eng.  falsi- 
fied,]   Not  falsified. 

"The  current  story  .  .  .  has  descended  from  them 
in  a  suhstHUtially  unfaUified  state," — Lewis:  Cred. 
£nrly  Rom.  Hist.  (1855),  ch.  xiv, 

tin-fal'-ter-ing,  a.  [Pref.  wii-(l),  and  Eng. 
faltering.]  Not  faltering,  not  failing,  not 
hesitating. 


un~fS,I'-ter-ing-ly,  adv,  [Eng.  unfaltering; 
-ly.]  In  an  unfaltering  manner  ;  without  hesi- 
tation or  faltering. 

*un-f^med\  a.  [Pref  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
famed.]  Not  famous  or  renowned;  without 
fame  or  renown. 

"  Not  none  so  noble, 
Whose  life  were  ill  bestow'd,  or  death  itnfam^d." 
Sliakesp. :  Troilu^  A  Cressida,  ii,  2. 

iin-fa-mil'-iar  (iar  as  yer),  «.  [Pref.  un- 
(1),  and  Eng, /«?)iiiittr,] 

1,  Not  familiar  ;  not  well  acquainted. 

"  We  are  not  wxfayniUar  with  the  difflcultiea  that 
nrise  in  India  itaelf.  '—Times,  Nov.  10,  1875, 

2.  Not  well  known  ;  strange, 

"  For  sometimes  he  would  hear,  however  nigh, 
That  name  repeated  loud  without  reply. 
As  unfamiliar."  Byron :  Lara,  1.  2?. 

*  iin-fa-mil-i-ar'-i-tj^,  s.  [Pref.  un-  (i), 
and  Eng.  familiarity.]  The  quality  or  state 
of  being  unfamiliar;  absence  or  want  of  fami- 
liarity. 

"  Unfamiliar  by  diaease,  and    unpleaaing  by  un- 
familiarity. " — Johnaoit. 

*  un-f^m'-oiis,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
famous.]  Not  famous  ;  having  no  fame  ;  in- 
famous. 

un-i^zined'.  u.  [Pref.  (1),  and  Eng.  fanned,] 
Not  fanned. 

"  TJnquencb'd  by  want,  unfann'd  by  strong  desire." 
Ooldstnith:  Traveller. 

*  un-far'-dle,  v.t.  [Pref.un-  (2),  and  Eng, 
fardle,]  To  unloose  and  open  as  a  fardle  or 
pack ;  to  unpack, 

*  fin-far'-rowed,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (2),  and  Eng. 
farrowed.]    Deprived  of  a  farrow  or  litter, 

"  Returu'd  uiifarrow'd  to  her  stye." 

Tennyson  :  Walking  to  the  Mail, 

un~f^S'-9tn-at-ed,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and 
Eng./ascinaied,]  Notfascinated  ;  notcharmed. 

tin-f^h'-ion-a-ble,  a.  [Pref.  «n-  (l),  and 
Eng.  fashionahie.] 


bfiil,  b6^;  poiit.  j6\^l;  cat,  9ell,  chorus,  9liin,  ben^li;  go.  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a$;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist,    ph  =  t 
-cian.  -tian  =  shau.    -tion.  -sion  =  shun ;  -tion,  -gion  =  zhun.   -cious,  -tious,  -sious  -  shus.    -ble,  -die.  &c.  =  bel,  del, 
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unfashionableness— unfence 


1.  Not  fasliiouable  ;  not.  according  to  the 
prevailing;  fashion  ov  iriode  ;  out  offasliion. 

"  All  the  Actions  o(  child'.Bhnesa,  aud  unf-ishionable 
carriage,  aud  whiitever  time  uud  nge  will  uf  it«elf  be 
sure  to  t<ifonu,  bumg  (as  J  Iiave  said),  extiuipt  from 
tli«  discip'iiie  of  tlie  rod,  there  will  not  he  so  much 
need  of  buattug  children,  as  is  gtiuei^ally  uuulu  use  of." 
— Locke  :  Of  EdacUion,  &  7.;. 

2.  Nut  complying  in  dress  or  manners  with 
the  prevailing  fashion. 

"  How  umny  visits  may  a  man  make  before  he  falls 
into  such  urifti^tionaHe  QOxa^iMy  f'—Vanbargh  :  A 
Journey  to  London,  1.  1, 

*3k  Shapeless,  deformed. 

"  So  lamely  and  uvfnthionahle. 
That  doga  baric  at  me  as  I  taSilt  by  them." 

S/iokesp. :  Richard  III.,  L  1. 

tin-fash'-ion-a-ble-ness,  s.  [Eng.  unfash- 
ionable ;  -nes^.]'  The  quality  or  state  of  being 
unfashionable;  deviation  from  or  opposition 
to  the  fashion. 

"  Natural  jinfashlonabletiets  is  mach  better  than 
apish,  allected  ix>ature3."— £ocA;e  ;  £ducatioyi,   §  197. 

iin-fSsh'-ion-a-blj?",  adv.  [Eng.  un/ashion- 
ab(U) ;  -ly.]  I'n  an  unfashionable  manner; 
not  according  to  the  fa.sliion. 

iin-f^sh'-loned.  a.    [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Bng. 

faahioned.] 

1.  Not  fashioned  by  art ;  amorphous  ;  shape- 
less. 

"  By  forms  uiifashion'd  fresh  from  Nature's  hand." 
GaldsTTiUh:  Traveller. 

*2.  Unfashionable. 

"  A  precise,  un/ashion'd  fellow." — Stetlt. 

*  3.  Rude,  coarse. 

"Our  second  fault  is  injurious  dealing  with  the 
8cri[itui'euf  God,  as  if  it  cuuiauied  oiiely  tbepriucipiill 
pipVi'ts  of  relittioii,  soinanideanil  iiiifuxlUoned  matter 
of  building  tlie  church,  bub  had  left  nut  that  which 
belongeth  vntu  the  foruie  and  fa.-hioiiuf  it."— Hooker : 
EcclesiiisiicaU  PoUtie,  bk.  ill.,  g  2. 

*un-fast',  a.  [Pref.  un- (1),  and  Eng. /as(.] 
Nut  fast ;  not  secure. 

iin-fas'-ten  {t  silent),  v.t.     [Pref.  un-  (2),  and 

'E,xv^.  Ja&ieii.]  To  remove  fastenings  from;  to 
undo  the  fastenings  of;  to  loose,  to  unbind, 
to  unfix. 

"  Every  holt  and  bar 
Of  massy  iron  or  isolid  roclc  witii  ease 
Uti/axtens."  JIUlon:  P.  L.,  11.  879. 

•  un-fast'-ness. 

Porousness. 

"The  insolidity  aud  uvfastneBt  of  the  tree." — 
Ada^M:   Works,  ii.  47a. 

•  un-fa'-thered,  a.  [Pref.  U7i- (1),  and  Eng. 
fathered'] 

1.  Not  fathered  ;  having  no  father  ;  hence, 
produceil  C(intrai'y  to  the  coui-se  of  nature, 

"  Yet  this  abundant  issue  seem'd  t*  me 
But  hope  of  orphans  and  im/ntker'd  truit." 

tHiakesp.  :  S»ruiet  97. 

2.  Not  acknowledged  by  its  father;  illegiti- 
mate, bastard. 

"  Ay  I  Alarian's  babe,  her  poor  unfathered  child." 
JS.  8.  Browning  :  Aurora  Leigh,  vii. 

tln-fa'-ther-ly,  a.     [Pref.  (l),  and  Enj.  fa- 
therly.]   Not  becoming  a  father  ;  unkind,  un- 
Hatural. 
"  Thvu  canst  not  I    Nature,  pnlling  at  thtae  beart, 
Coudenius  th'  unfaiherly,  th'  imprudeiit  part." 

9wiopej- :  Tir»cmiu,in,  SS6. 

fin-f^th'-om-a-ble,  ».  [Pref.  uji-  (l),  aad 
En;;,  failiomabie.} 

1.  Lit. :  Not  fathomable ;  n»t  capable  ef 
being  fathomed;  too  deep  t*  l»e  fathomed, 
sounded,  or  measured, 

"  Which  the  leviathan  bath  lask'd 
From  hia  unfathomable  home." 

Byron  :  Heaven  A  Ewrth,  i.  L 

2.  Fig. :  Incapable  of  being  fathomed,  ex- 
plained, or  ascertained. 

"In  truth  the  depths  of  this  mam's  knavery  were 
unfathomable."— Jlacaulay  :  Mist.  Eng.,  oh.  xxi 

*un-i^tli'-6m-a-ljle-n^as,  s.  [Eng.  wi- 
fathomabLe;  -ness.]  The  quality  er  state  ©f 
being  unfathomable. 

"  A  aufflcient  argument  of  the  unfathomablenets  of 
this  great  dispeusatiou  of  mercy.' —Jr#r7-«:  On  the 
SetUittides.  p.  133. 

iin-f3,th'-dm-a-'bly,  adv.  [Eng.  unfatJwm- 
ab(le);  -ly.]  So  as  to  be  incapable  of  beiug 
fathomed. 

"  In  silent  pools,  unfathwmahlp  deep." 

Wordsworth:  Excursion,  bk.  vL 

un-f3.th'-dmed,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
fathomed.]  Not  fathomed  or  sounded ;  in- 
capable of  being  fathomed- 

"  But,  like  an  ebbing  wave,  It  dashed  me  back 
Xuto  the  gull  of  my  ui^faihcmed  thought." 

Byron :  Manfred,  iL  2. 

•  un-fa-tigue'-a-ble,  u.    [Pref.  tm-  (i) ;  Eng. 


3      [Eng.    uiifast ;    -ness.] 


fatigue,  and  suff.  -a^U,]  Incapable  of  being 
fatigued;  tiieless. 

"  Tho.se  are  the  unftitigueable  feet," 

Soathey  :  ffuroji  a  Address  to  the  Dead, 

iin-fa-tigued',  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
fatigued.]  Not  fatigued  or  tired;  unwearied, 
tireless. 

"  There,  UTifatigued, 
Hia  ferrent  spirit  labours."       Cowper :  Task,  vL  935. 

*  un-fliul'-ter-ing,  a.    [Un faltering.] 

*  iin  -  f^ult'  -  3^,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
faulty.]    Not  faulty ;  free  from  fault  or  defect. 

"A  covenant  therefore  brought  to  that  pass,  is  oa 
the  unfaiUty  side  without  injury  dissolved.'  — Milton : 
Tetrachordon. 

fin-fa'-v6r-a-blo,  fin-i&'-voiir-a-ble. 

a.    [Pref.  un-  (Jl),  and  Eng.  favorabU.] 

1.  Not  favorable ;  not  propitious  or  fortu- 
nate ;  inauspicious ;  somewhat  prejudicial. 

"  luU'jstrioufl  poverty  is  a  state  by  no  means  un- 
favourabta  to  virtue. "—Jfocatrfrty  ;  UUt,  Eng.,  oh  xiv. 

2.  Not  faToxing  or  In  favor  of  something ; 
discouraging ;  somewhat  opposed  to  some- 
thing. 

"  My  authority  (or  thla  uiifavowaSlt  account  of  the 
coritoration  is  an  epic  poem  entitled  the  '  Londeriad.' " 
—AtacaiUay :  Hist.  AijT.i  ch.  xiL    (Note.) 

*  3.  lU-fevored,    ngly, 

tiin-ia'-vor-a-Me-ness,  s  [Bng.  im- 
favorahle;  -niss.\  Th&  quality  or  state  of 
being  unfavorable. 

"  The  eztmordinuy  v/nfavourablenest  of  the  seasons." 
—Smith :  WoaUh  qfJfationi,  bk.  i.,  ch.  ii. 

fin-f&-vor-9-bl^,  Hn-l&-voar-9-bl^. 

adv.  [Eng.  unfavorab{le) ;  -ly.]  In  an  un- 
favorable manner ;  so  as  not  to  countenance 
or  promote  ;  in  a  manner  to  discourage. 

"What  might'  be  thought  unfavourably  ol  the 
uverity  of  the  a.tiit."—Pope  :  ScUiret.    {Pi  ol. ) 

*  un-f^'-vored.  a.  [Pref.  wn-  (1),  and  Eng. 
/auored.] ,      Not  favored. 

"  There  was  a  time  when  these  unfavoured  children 
of  nature  were  the  peculiar  favourites  of  the  great." 
—Goldsmith  :  Animated  Nature,  iL  25. 

tin-feared'»  a.   [Pref.  U7t-  (1),  and  Eng. /cared.] 

*  1.  Not  affrighted ;  undaunted,  intrepid, 
fearless. 

"  Though  heav«n  should  speak  .  .  . 
We  should  stand  upright  and  unfeared." 

Een  Jonton :  Catiline,  ir.  L 

2.  Not  feared  ;  not  dreaded. 

"  A  most  unbounded  tyrant,  whose  successes 
Makes  heaven  unfean-d." 

Two  yoble  Kinsmen,  1.  2. 

*  iin-fear'-fiil,  •  un-feare-fUll.  a.  [Pref. 
un-  (1),  and  Bug.  fearful.]  Not  fearful ;  unin- 
fluenced by  fear  ;  undaunted,  fearless. 

"Make  you  sodainly  UTifear^ull  preachers  •fjimy 
mame."— Fdai  :  John  xvi. 

*  un-fear'-ful-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  unfearful; 
-ly.]    in  an  unfearful  manner;  without  fear; 

fearlessly. 

"Life  unfearfuUy  parted  with."— SoTMiy*;  Travels, 
p.  270. 

*  un-fear'-ing,  a.     [Pref.  ««-  (l),  and  Eng. 

fearing.]    Not  fearing ;  fearless. 

lin-fear'-iiig-lj?',  adv.  [Eng.  unfeanng ;  -ly.] 
Without  fear ;  fearlessly. 

*  lin-f  ea§'-i-ble»  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Bng. 
feasible.]  Not  feasible ;  not  practicable  ;  Mot 
capable  of  being  effected  ;  impracticable. 

"I  was  brought  to  a  desptudaucy  of  spirit,  amd  a 
despair  of  attaining  to  my  search,  ae  bemg  fruitleas 
and  wnfeasWle." — Bp.  Richardson:  On  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, p.  313. 

un-feaat-like,  *  un-fest-Uche,  o.  [Pref. 
un-  (1) ;  Eng.  feast,  aud  suff.  -like.]  Unsuit- 
able to  a  feast. 

"  Nor  on  the  morwe  unfestlicTie  f»r  t*  see." 

Chaucer:  C.  T.,  10,68f. 

*  iin-fgath'-er,  *  un-feth-er,  v.t.  [Pref. 
u?t-  (2), "and  Eng.  feather.]  To  deprive  of 
feathers ;  hence,  to  strip. 

"  In  the  meane  time,  he  had  so  handled  the  matter, 
that  he  had  vnfethered  him  of  his  best  friends,  aids, 
and  helps."— J/oii7Wftfl<i .'  Chron.  of  Ireland  (an.  16S7). 

iin-f  eath'-ered,  a.  [Pref.  wn-  (l),  and  Eng. 
feathered.]  Not  feathered  ;  having  no  feathers  ; 
unfledged. 

"  Which  kiDdly  given,  may  serve  with  food 
Convenient  their  unfeathered  brood." 
Cotpper:  Sparrows  in  Trin.  Coll.,  Cambridge. 

*  iin-feat'-l^,  •  un-feat-lye,  adv.  [Pref. 
un-  (1),  and  Eng.  featly.]    Unskilfully  ;  ill. 

"  And  certes  it  was  a  thing  not  vnfeatlye  ne  vnskyl- 
fully  spoken  m  the  prouerbes  of  the  Grekes."— fTtiai.- 
Luke.    (Fret) 


*  iin-f  eat'-ured,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (i),  and  Bng. 
featured.]  Wantingregular features;  deformed, 
shapeless. 

"  Visjwe  rough, 
Deformed,  unfecUured,  aud  a  skfn  of  buff." 

Dryden  :  Juvenal  z. 

*  iiil-feat'-3^,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1) ;  Eng.  feat^  and 
suff.  -y.]     Unskilful,  ill,  awkwanl 

"He  never  saw  more  utifeaty  fellows."— Sidiiejr." 
Arcadia,  bk.  iL 

^-fed',  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  fed.]  Not 
fed ;  not  supplied  with  food  or  nourishment. 

*'  A  greedv  lion,  loug  unfed." 

P.  Ftetclter  :  Purple  Island,  XL 

iin-feed',  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  feed,  a.] 
Not  retained  by  fee  ;  unpaid. 

"  It  is  like  the  breath  of  an  uvfeed  lawyer :  you  gave 
me  nothing  for  't."—S}iakesp. :  Lear,  i.  4. 

un-feel'-mg,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Bng. 
feeling,  a.] 

1.  Having  no  feeling ;  insensible  ;  void  of 
sensibility. 

"  And  with  my  Qngers  feel  hia  hand  unfeeling." 

Shakesp. :  2  Henry  VI.,  iii.  2. 

2.  Devoid  of  sympathy  with  others  ;  hard- 
hearted, 

"  But  should  to  fame  your  hearts  unfeeling  be, 
If  right  I  read,  you  pleasure  all  require." 

Thomson  :  Castle  of  Indolence,  11.  H. 

3.  Characterized  by  or  arising  fioin  hard- 
hearteduess ;  cruel. 

"  Economists  will  tell  you  that  the  state 
Thrives  by  the  forfeiture— un/«eH/i£r  thought." 
}yordsworlh :  Excursion,  bk,  vill. 

un-feel'-ing-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  unfeeling;  -ly.] 
In  an  unfeeling  manner  ;  cruelly. 

"  Tlie  Qermao  .  .  .  unfeelingly  resumed  his  posi- 
tion."—iSier«e.'  Sejit.  Journey ;  The  Dwarf . 

un-feel'-ing-ness,  s.  [Eng.  unfeeling; 
-neas.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  unfeel- 
ing ;  hard-hearted  ness. 

"CompjvssIouaiidu^i/iseHnjneM  .  .  .  are  continually 
taking  iJieir  turns  in  his  mind."— GWpiji ;  i^ennontt 
vol.  1.,  ser.  17. 

lin-f^igned'  (fir  silent),  *  un-fained,  *  un- 
fayned,  *un-femed,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (i), 
and  Eng.  feigned.]  Nft  feigned,  counterfeit, 
or  hypocritical ;  real,  true. 

"  Till  every  tongue  in  every  land 
Shall  offer  up  uiifeign'd  aiipiiiuse." 

Goldsmith  :  An  Oratorio,  Ii. 

iin-feign'-ed-l^  (g  silent),  *  un-fain-ed- 

ly,  adv.     [Eng.  unfeigned;  -ly.]     Not  feign- 
edly  ;  without  hypocrisy  ;  sincerely,  truly. 

"  I  most  unfeignedly  bei^eech  your  lordship  to  make 
Muia  reservation  of  your  v/iougs."~-Shakeap. :  All'i 
Well,  il  S. 

iin-f4ign'-«d-ness  (g  silent),  s.  [Eng.  un- 
feigned ;  -JIMS.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being 
unfeigned  ;  truth,  sincerity,  reality. 

"The  sincerity  aud  unfeignedneit  at  prayer."— 
Leighton :  Onl  Peter  iv,  7. 

iin-fdign'-ing  (gn  as  n),  a.  [Pref.  im-  (i), 
and  Eng.  feigning.]  Not  feigning;  genuine, 
ti'ue,  unfeigned. 

"  He  then  convinc'd 
Of  their  unfeiffning  honesty,  begun." 

Covfper  :  Homer  ;  Odyssoy  xxL 

*un-fer-ldw,  v.t.  [Pref.  un-  (2),  and  Bng. 
fell(yu).]  To  separate  from  being  fellows,  or 
from  one's  fellows  ;  to  part,  to  disassociate. 

"  Death  quite  unfeilows  ub."  E.  B.  Browning. 

*  iin-f el'-lowed,  a.  [Pref.  v/n-  (1),  and  Eng. 
fellowed.]  Not  followed,  not  matched  ;  having 
no  equal.    (Sluikesp. :  Hamlet,  v.  2.) 

un-felt',  a,.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  felt,  a,] 
Not  felt,  not  perceived;  not  affecting  tho 
senses. 

"  An  amount  of  public  scorn  and  detestation  as  oan- 
not  be  altogether  unfelt  even'  by  the  moat  callous 
natures."— .^acau/u^.'  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  tIL 

*  iin-f elt'-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  unfelt;  -ly.]  Im- 
perceptibly, insensibly. 

"  Whose  strength  unfeltlp  flows 
Through  all  bis  veins."       Sylvester  :  The  Lawe,  107. 

un-fem'-i-nine,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
feminine.]  Not  feminine;  not  agreeing  witli 
or  suitable  to  the  female  character;  im- 
woraanlike. 

"Two  brilliant  eyes,  the  lustre  of  which,  to  men  ol 
delicate  taste,  seemed  fierce  and  UTifeminine,' — Mac- 
aulay :  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  vl. 

*  un-fen^e',  v.t.  [Pref.  un-  (2),  and  Eng, 
fence.]  To  remove  a  fence  from ;  to  strip  or 
deprive  of  a  fence  ;  to  lay  open  or  bare. 

There  is  uever  a  limb  .  .  .  but  it  In  the  scene  and 


&te,  ffit,  f^e,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  p8t» 
or,  wore,  woU;  work,  who,  son ;  mute,  cub,  ciirs,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full ;  try,  Syrian,    sb,  ce  =  e ;  ey  =  a ;  ciu  =  kw. 
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fin-feii9ed'.  *  un-fensed',  a.  [Pref.  «7t-  (i), 
and  Kii'^.  fenced.  I 

1.  Noc  fortified,  unfortified ;  having  no  pro- 
tection ;  defenceltss. 

"Jedwurth  [isj  a  tonne  which  after  tbe  manner  of 
the  couiiti'its  la  uuwalled  and  uii/e>iced." —BoUnsfieii  : 
Bisi.  of  Scotland  (an.  1572). 

2.  Not  surrounded  or  inclosed  by  a  fence. 
"  Spreading  afar  and  ivnfenced  o'er  the  plain." 

Longfellow  :  £vangeHne,  1.  I. 

fin-fer-ment'-ed,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (l),  and 
Eiig.  fermented.] 

1.  Not  fermented  ;  not  having  undergone 
fermentation. 

"  All  such  vegetables  must  be  u/!i/ermentcd."—Ar- 
buthnot  :  0/  Aliments,  ch.  v. 

2,  Not  leavened ;  not  made  with  yeast,  as 
bread. 

iin-fer'-tUe,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.fer- 
tUe.] 

1.  Not  fertile,  not  productive  :  as,  unfertile 
land. 

2.  Not  prolific ;  not  producing  progeny, 
fruit,  or  the  like. 

"Peace  is  ut>t  such  a  dry  tree,  such  a  sapless,  un- 
fertile  tiling,  but  that  it  niij^ht  fructify  and  iiicreaae.'' 
—Decay  of  Chiistian  t^iety, 

*  iin-fer'-tile-ness,  s.  [Eng,  unfertilt ;  -neas.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  unfertile. 

'•  un-fes-ti-val,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
festival.]  Not  in  accordance  with  the  practice 
or  lites  of  a  festival. 

"  But  a  sacritice,  where  no  God  is  present,  like  as  a 
temple  without  a  sacred  fen-st  or  holy  banquet,  13  pro- 
fane, unfestival." — P.  Holland  :  Plutarch,  p.  492. 

"*  un-fet9hed',  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
fetched.]    Not  to  be  fetched  or  carried. 

"  Our  friends  by  Hector  slain 
(And  Jove  to  iriend)  lie  an  fetch' doff," 

•  Chapman  :  Somer ;  Iliad  xix.  196. 

^fin-fet'-ter,  *  un-fet-erye,  *  un-fet-tir, 

v.t.     [Pref.  un-  (2),  and  Eng.  fetter.] 

1.  To  loose  or  free  from  fetters  ;  to  unchain, 
to  unshackle  ;  to  release  from  bonds. 

"  The  "ihireve  tho  unfetterid 
Him  riglite  sone  anon." 

Cokes  Tale  of  Gamelyn, 

2.  To  free  from  restraint,  to  set  at  liberty  ; 
as,  To  ur\Jetter  the  mind. 

^un-fet'-tered,  a.  [Pref,  un-  (l),  and  Eng. 
fettered.]  Nut  fettered;  free  from  restraint; 
unsliackled. 

"  Unfettered  by  any  limitation  as  to  time."— Tiwicf. 
Nov.  3U,  1875. 

"un-feu'-dal-ize,  *  un-feu'-dal  ije,  v.t. 
[Pref.  un-  {;!),  and  Eii\g.  feudalize.] 

1.  To  abolish  feudal  institutions ;  to  free 
from  feudalism  or  feudal  rights. 

2.  To  divest  or  deprive  of  feudal  rights. 

'  The  Austrian  kaiser  answers  tliat  Oennan  Princes 
.  .  .  cH.uuut  be  unfeudaliaad." — Cartyle:  French  He- 
voU,  pt.  ii.,  bk.  T.,  ch,  v.  i 

"*  iin-f ight'-mg  {gh  silsnt),  a.  [Pref.  i/n-  (1), 
and  Eiig.  fighting.]  Indiaposed  to  fight  ; 
c»wardly. 


^tin-fig" -ured,  u.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
figured.  ] 

I,  Ordinary  Language  : 

I.  Representing    no    animal    or   vegetable 
figure  or  foni;  ;  devoid  of  figures. 

/' In  unfifjured  paintinE:*.  the  noblest  is  the  imita- 
tion of  marbles,  and  of  arcliitecture,  aa  aruhes,  freezes." 
—  tV»tton:  liematns,  p.  57. 

*  2.  Literal ;  devoid  of  figures  of  speech. 

II.  Logic :  Not  according  to  mood  and  figure. 

•un-file',  v.t.  [Pief.  un-  (2),  and  Eng.;iZ«(l), 
v.]    To  remove  from  a  file  or  record. 

■•un-fUed'  (1),  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  pa.  par. 
of  Eiig.  file  (2).]  Not  rubbed  or  polished  with 
a  file ;  not  brightened  or  burnished. 

"  He  was  all  arm'd  in  rugged  steele  unJUed, 
Aa  iu  the  smoky  forge  it  was  compiled." 

Spenser:  F.  q..  Ill,  vii.  30. 

■*un-med'  (2),  *un-filde,  a.  [Pref.  vn-  (1), 
and  pa.  par.  of  Eng.  file  (3).]  Not  defiled,  pol- 
luted, corrupted,  or  contaminated. 

"  Bv  faith  uvfil'd,  if  any  anywhere 
With  mortal  folk  remaiiifl." 

Surrey:   VirgUe ;  jfEneisi\. 

tin-f  il'-i~al,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  filial.] 
Not  filial ;  unbecoming  a  son  or  daughter. 

"  But  U\  dismiss  her  rudely  were  an  act 
UnfUial."  C&wper :  Uomur  ;  OUysseij  xx. 


» UU-fU'-i-al-ly,  adu.  [Eng.  unfiUaX  ;  -ly.] 
In  an  unfilial  mamier  ;  in  a  manner  unbecom- 
ing a  child. 

*  iin-fiir-a-ble,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1) ;  Eng./M, 
and  suff",  -able.]  Incapable  of  being  filled ;  in- 
satiable. 


iin-filled',  a.  [Pref.  «7i-(l),and  'E.ng.  filled.] 
Not  filled,  not  full ;  empty. 

"  A  false  conchiaion  ;  I  hate  it  as  au  unjiUed  can"— 
Shakeap. :  Twelfth  NigM,  it  3. 

♦un-fU'-let-ed.  a.  [Pref.  un-{l),  and  Eng. 
filleted.]  Loose,  unbound.  {Coleridge:  The 
Picture.) 

*  un-fine',  a.     [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  fine,  a.] 

Shabby,  mean.    {Walpole:  Letters,  ii.  3(32.) 

*  un-ftn'-gered,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
fingered.]    Having  no  fingers. 

"The  twist 
The  spider  spins  with  her  unfingered  fist." 

Daviea .-  The  Ectasie,  p.  91. 

*  un-fin'-ish-a-ble,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (l) ;  Eng 
finish,  and  surt'.  -able.]  Not  capable  of  being 
finished,  concluded,  or  completed. 

"  A  promise  of  that  unAnithable  adventure." — Jar- 
oit  ■  Don  (Quixote,  pt.  L.  bk.  1.,  ch.  u 

tin-fin' -ished,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
finished.]  Not  finished,  or  not  brought  to  a 
completion  or  perfection ;  incomplete,  im- 
perfect ;  wanting  the  last  touch  or  hand. 

"  And  with  unjinUh'd  garlands  strew  thy  grave." 
Congreve  •  Tears  of  ATnaryllia. 

un-fin'-ish-ing,  s.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
finishing.]  Tlie  act  of  leaving  untinished,  or 
not  bringing  to  an  end ;  the  state  of  remain- 
ing still  untinished. 

"Noble  deeds  the  unfinishing  whereof  already  sur- 
passes  what  otliers  before  them  have  left  enacted." — 
Milton:  Apology  for  Smectymnuas,  §8. 

*  iin-fired ,  a.     [Pref,  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  fired.] 

Not  fused  ;  not  heated  by  fire. 

"  A  poud'rous  spear  and  cahlion  yet  jinfir'd." 

Cow  per :  Honker;  Odyssey  xxiiL 

*  iin-f  irm',  *un-firme,  u.  [Pref.  un-  (l), 
and  Eng.^nn,  a.] 

1.  Not  firm  or  stable  ;  unstable,  unsteady. 

"  How  tottering  and  unfirmc  a  propp  hia  pride 
Had  lean'd  upon. " 

May  ■  Lucan  ;  PliarsaUa,  hk.  T. 

2.  Weak,  feeble,  unsteady. 

"  Now  take  the  time,  while  stiigg'riiig  yet  they  stand 
Witli  feet  unfirm  ;  and  prepossess  the  strand," 

Dryden:   Virgii  ;  ^£neid  &.  S97. 

3.  Infirm,  ill. 

"  So  ia  the  nnfirm  king 
In  three  divided."      .Shakcsp.     2  Henri/  ^^-i  \-  *■ 

4.  Not  liiinly  based  or  founded. 

"  For  without  it,  it  is  not  only  iiiaus])icious  and  «n- 
lucky,  but  illegal,  unfinn.  and  insuRicieut." — S/t. 
Taylor:  Rule  of  Conscience,  bk.  iii.,  ch.  v. 

*  un-f  ir'-ma-ment-ed,  a.     [Pref.  un-  {]); 

'Kwg.  firmament,  and  sutf.  -ed.]     Not  havinj  a 
firmament ;  unbounded,  boundless. 

"In  the  waato  unfirmamented sta^." — Oarlyle. 

* un-f irm'-ness,  s.  [Eng.  unfirm;  -ness.] 
Tlie  quality  or  state  of  being  infirm,  or  desti- 
tude  of  tinnness,  stability,  or  strength ;  in- 
stability. 

*&n-fisf,  *.f.  [Pref.  un-  (2),  and  Enj.  fiat] 
To  uuliand,  to  release. 

"  You  covdman  Brandy  face,  unfist  her." 

Cotton  :  Scarronides,  f.  8S. 

un-fit',  a.    [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  fit,  a.] 

1.  Not  fit  or  fitting  ;  improper,  unsuitable, 
unbecoming. 

'*  Couuselfl  are  unfit 
In  business  "        Ben  Jonson  :  Sejanus,  ii.  2. 

2.  Not  having  the  suitable  or  necessary 
qualifications,  physical  or  moral ;  not  suitable, 
adapted,  qualified,  or  comitetent;  unable,  ia- 
competent,  unqualified,  unsuited. 

"Yet  no  man  could  be  more  unfU  for  snch  a  posL" — 
Macaulay :  llist.  Eng.,  ch.  xiv. 

un-fU'.  V.t.  [Pref.  un-  (2),  and  Eng. ;!(,  v.] 
To  make  or  render  unfit  or  unsuitable ;  ta 
deprive  nf  the  qualities  necessary  for  any  act, 
post,  or  the  like  ;  to  disqualify. 

"Structure  by  which  an  organ  is  made  to  answer  one 
purpiiae  necessarily  unfits  it  for  soiue  other  purpose." 
—Paley  :  Natural  Theologij,  ch,  xvi. 

iin-fit'-ly,  adv.  fPref.  un-  (1),  and  TLng.  fitly.] 
Not  fiW  V,  not  properly,  not  suitably ;  im- 
properly. 

"These  two  snrts  of  eaoences,  I  siipposa,  may  nob 
unfi'hi  be  termed,  tlie  one  real,  tlie  other  iioininat 
e.isence."— iotAe;  Ilaman  Understand.,  bk,  iii.,ch.  lii. 


iin-f it'-nSss,  s.    [Eng.  unfit;  -ness.] 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  unfit,  im« 
proper,  or  uusuitable. 

"  A  Qtness  or  unfitness  of  the  aiJpncation  of  di?ereiit 
thiiiijs  or  dirturent  relations  one  to  another."— 67arAe.' 
On  llu!  Eoidonves.    (Introd.) 

2.  Want  of  necessary  qualifications  ;  incoiik> 
peteuce. 

"  Sensible  of  my  own  unfitness  to  direct."— ifM*«r: 
Charge  at  Oxford  (1750). 

un-fit'-ted,    a.       [Pref.    un-  (1),    and  Eng. 
fitted.]    Not  fitted,  qualified,  or  suited  ;  unfit. 
"A  post  for  which  he  waa  altogether  un^^Wed."— 
Macau/ay  :  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  v. 

Un-fit-ting»    a.      [Pref.    un-  (1),   and  Eng.i 
fitting.]    Not  fitting  or  proi.)er  ;  improper. 
"  Alas,  uoor  chil 
Fateuoomed  " 

Scott :  Lord  of  the  Isles,  lil.  81. 

un-f iiC,  v.t.     [Pref.  un-  (2),  and  Eng.  fix.] 
1.  To  make  no  longer  fixed  or  firm  ;    to 
loosen,  to  unsettle,  to  detach. 

"That  transfer,  Just  or  unjust,  had  taken  place  bo 
long  ago,  tnat  to  reverse  it  would  be  to  unfix  the 
foundations  of  society," — A/acautay  :  Hist.  £ng.,  ch.  vi. 
*2.  To  melt,  to  dissolve. 

"  Nor  can  the  rising  sun 
Unfix  her  frosta  and  teach  them  how  to  run." 

Dryden.    (Todd.) 

iin-f  ixed»  *  iin-f  ixt,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (l),  and 
Eug.yixeci.] 

1.  Not  fixed  ;  loosened,  unsettled. 

"They  are  volatile  and  unfixt:'~Bp.  Taylor:  Ruts 
»f  Conscience,  bk.  iii.,  cli.  In. 

2.  Wandermg,  enatic,  inconstant. 

3.  Having  no  fixed  or  certain  view  or  pur- 
pose ;  irresolute,  unsettled. 

"  He  stands  so  high  with  so  unfixt  a  mind. 
Two  factions  turn  him  with  each  blast  of  wind." 
Dryden:  1  Conquest  of  Uranada,  in, 

4.  Not  fixed,  determined,  or  ascertained 
exactly ;  uncertain. 

"  The  first  Livliis  Drusus,  whose  time  ia  unfixed.'— 
Lewis:  Cred.  Marly  Rom.  Hist.  (1855),  ch-  nii. 

*  iin-f  ix'-ed-ness,  s.    [Eng.  unfixed;  -Tiess.) 

Tlie  quality  or  state  of  being  unfixed  or  un- 
settled. 

"  But  to  abide  fixed  (aa  it  were)  in  their  unfixedneu, 
and  steady  in  their  restleas  motions."— Zfarraui;  Ser- 
mons,  vol.  li.,  ser.  %. 

*  iin-f  ixt',  (*.    [Unfixed.] 

iin-flagg'-ing,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
fi^iggiiuj.]    Not  fiaggiiig,  drooping,  or  failing. 

"That,  which  ia  carried  on  with  a  coutined  un/l  ig- 
ging  vigour  of  expression,  can  never  be  thought 
tediouii.' — Htuth :  Sermons,  vol.  iv.,  aor.  1. 

"un-flame',  v.t.  [Pref.  un-  (2),  and  Esg. 
fixiine,]    To  cool,  to  quench,  to  deaden. 

"Fear 
ffnflatnes  your  courage  in  pui-suit." 

Quarlen  :  Emblems,  in.    (In*co*.( 

*un-flanked',  *un-flancked,a.  [Pref.uTi- 
(1),  and  Eng.  fiunked.]  Not  fianked ;  not 
protected  on  tlie  flaiik. 

"Should  invade  the  open  side ef  hia  hattail,  which 
lay  (i»v?'tnt-Arf  towards  tii%m.'— Srende.  (iamtius 
0urtius,  fol.  37. 

*  iln-fiat'-tered,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
flattertd.]  Not  flattered;  net  gratified  with 
servile  obsequiousuew.  (Young:  Night 
Thoughts,  ii.  625.) 

*  iin-flat'-ter-ing, ».  [Praf.  un-  (\),  aad  Eng. 
fi^ttering.] 

1.  Not  flattering ;  not  ariaiaff  froat  •v  cha- 
racterized by  fiattory. 

'*  Iu  wtio»e  un/hittoringaximr,  •Tcry  nani, 
She  couujitl  takes  how  bwit  ber^aU  t'  adura." 

Sliwburne  ■  Sahnturis. 

2.  Not  affording  a  favGurahU  prospect  :  as, 
unfi^ttering  weather. 

*  fin-flat'~ter-mg-ly,  adv.  [E«g.  wifiaUter> 
ing;  -ly.]    Without  fiattery. 

*  iin-fledge',  a,  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Enj.  fitdge.\ 

Unfledged. 

"  Those  which  be  taken  unfledge  out  »l  tho  nest, 
and  are  nouri^licd  by  man's  haiul,  never  aftortraids 
aiiiKso  well,"—/".  Holland:  Plutarch,  p.  4ti9. 

iin-fledged,  u.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
fijcdged.] 

1.  Lit.:  Not  fledged  ;  not  yet  furnished  with 
feathers. 

"  Here,  then,  ouralnmat  unfiedgvd  wings  we  try." 

D'jrua:  Ucraiioital  Proto'jue. 

2.  Fig.  :  Not  yet  having  attained  to  full 
grawth  and  experience  ;  uiii'iiic,  immature. 

"  But  do  not  dull  tli^  palin  with  enteitainuieiit 
Of  ejich  new-hatch  d  unjled'j'd  cunirade," 

ahakesp.     Haml4t,  1.3. 


boil,  ho^;  pout,  joT^l;  cat,  9ell,  chorus,  eUin,  beugh;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as;  expect,  Xeuophon,  exist,    -ing. 
eiaiu  -tiau  -=  s3?an.    -tion,  -sion  =  shun;  -tion,  -§ion  =  zhiin.    -cious,  -tious,  -sious  —  shiis,   -hie,  -die.  &c.  —  bcl  del 
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•tin-flesh',  v.t  [Pref.  vn-  (2),  and  Eng.fiesh.] 
To  depi'ive  of  flesh  ;  to  reduce  to  a  skeleton. 
{Annandale.) 

*  un-fleshed',  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1).  and  Eng. 
fieshed.]  Not  fleshed ;  not  seasoned  to  blood  ; 
untrained. 

"  A  generous  unjlesh'd  houTid-" 

Dryden  :  Cleomenes,  v. 

•un-flesh'-lj^,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
Jieshly.]    Spiritual,  incorporeal. 

"  Those  unfifghly  eyes  with  which  they  say  the  very 
air  is  thronged."— Aeode.-  Cloister  &  Hearth,  ch.  1. 

•un-flesh'-y,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
Jteshy.]    Bare  of  flesh  ;  fleshless. 

"  Qliastif  Death's  unfleshy  feet" 

Davies :  Jfiuea  Sacrifice,  p.  13. 

*  un-flex'-i-ble,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
fiexihle.]  Not  flexible;  not  easily  bent;  in- 
flexil)le.    (Lit.  it  Jig.) 

"  If  ever  man  gloried  in  an  uvfiexible  Btififness."— 
JfilCofi :  Answer  to  EUcon  Bitsilihe,  §  IS. 

^in-flinQh'-ing,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
fiiiiching.}  Not  flinching;  not  shrinldng  or 
giving  way. 

"  Unfiinchinff  foot  gainst  foot  was  set." 

Scott  ■  lord  of  tlie  Isies.  vi.  26. 

iin-flinch'-ing-ly^  adv.  (Eng.  unflinching; 
-li/.]  In  an  unflinching  manner;  withdut 
flinching. 

"  Face  unjlinchinqly  a  whole  broadnide  of  iDurder- 
ous  missiles."— ii'cii'fi/itir's  Magazine,  Aug..  1877,  p.  463. 

•un-flo^-er,  v.t.     (Pref.  «n- (1),  and  Eng. 

Jioumr.]    To  strip  of  flowers. 

"  That  I  may  soon  unjtow'r  your  fragrant  baskets. ' 
—  G.  Fletcli-ir  :  Christ's  Victory  *  Triumph. 

*un-flu'-ent,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
JliiKiU.]    Not  fluent ;  unready  in  speech. 

"  My  faint,  unfiuent  tongue.  " 
Sylvester  :  Du  Bartas,  sixtli  day,  first  week,  29. 

•iin-foiled',  a.  [Pref.  un-(l),  and  'Eng.  foiled.] 
Not  foiled;  not  balfled. ;  not  defeated;  not 
vanquished. 

"The  usurped  [jowers  thought  themselves  secure  in 
the  strength  of  au  un/oiled  Army  ol  sixty  thouuaud 
men,  and  in  a  reveune  proportiouiible." — Temple, 

fin-fold',  V.t.  [Pref.  un-  (2),  and  Eng.  fold  (1), 
V  J  To  release  from  a  fold  or  pen :  as,  To  un- 
fold sheep. 

fin -fold',  v.t.  &i.     [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
fold  (2),  v.] 
A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  open  the  folds  of ;  to  spread  out;  to 
expand. 

"  See  her  bright  robes  the  butterfly  unfold." 

Thomson  :  Castle  of  Indolence,  I   9. 

2.  To  lay  open  to  view  or  contemplation; 
to  discover,  to  reveal;  to  make  known  the 
details  of ;  to  disclose. 

"  But  let  that  pass — to  none  be  told 
Our  uath  ;  the  rest  let  tune  unfold." 

Byron  :  Bride  of  Abydos,  1, 12. 

*  3.  To  show ;  to  cause  or  allow  to  be  seen  ; 
to  display. 

"  [Lightnlnt;]  that  Id  a  spleen  un/oZde  both  heaven 
and  earth." 

Shakezp.  :  iSldsummer  Night's  Dream,  i.  L 

•4,  To  explain. 

"  What  riddle's  this  ?  unfold  yourself,  dear  Bobin." 
Ben  Jonson  :  Sad  Shepherd,  iL  2. 

B>  Intransitive : 

1.  To  open  gradually  ;  to  be  expanded. 

"  The  gates,  unfolding,  pour  forth  all  their  train." 
Pope:  Homer;  /liad ii.  978. 

2.  To  become  disclosed  or  developed;  to 
develop  itself. 

"  i  see  thy  beauty  gradually  unfold." 

Tennyson :  Eleanore,  70, 

Sn-fold'-er,  s.  [Eng.  unfold  (2);  -er.J  One 
wiio  or  that  which  unfolds. 

fin-fold' -ing,  a.  [Unfold  (2),  v.l  The  act 
of  revealing  or  disclosing  ;  disclosure. 

"  To  my  unfolding  lend  a  gracious  ear" 

ShakKSp.  :  Othello.  1,  8, 

*  un-fold'-resse,  -s.  [Eng.  wnfolder;  -ess.] 
A  female  who  unfolds  or  discloses. 

"The  unfo/drfsse  of  treacherie,  Ac."  —  BoUiished : 
Descrtpt.  Ireland.    (Ep.) 

fin-fol'-lowed,  «.  fPref.  un-  0),  and  Eng. 
followed.]  Not  followed;  unattended,  unac- 
companied. 

"  Fow  rles-i.  unforioa'd:  Bcircely  men  can  spare 
Tbe  necessary  rites  to  set  thee  out  ' 

Daniel  .•  ifusophitus 

•tin-fo6r,  *lin-f00le,  v.(.  [Pref.  im- (2).  and 
Eiig.  fool-]  To  FHvtnre  from  folly  or  from  the 
state  of  one  fooled  or  beguiled ;  to  make  satis- 


faction to  for  calling  one  a  fool;  to  retract 
the  application  of  fool  to. 

"Have  you  any  way  then  to  unfoat  me  again f— 
Shakesp.  :  Merry  Wiaea,  iv.  2. 

*  un-foot-ed,  a,     [Pref.  un-  (1) ;  Eng.  footed, 

pa.  par.  of /oof,  v.]    Untrodden,  unvisited. 
"  Until  it  caiue  to  some  unfooted  plains. ' 

Keats  :  Endurnion,  L 

*  un-for-bade',  a.  [Pref.  un-  (l),  and  Eng 
forbade.  ]    U  nforbidden. 

*  un-for-bear'-ing»  a.     [Pref.  un-(l),  and 

Eug.  forbearing.]    Not  forbearing. 

un-for-bid'-den,  *un-f6r-bid',  a.  [Pref. 
un-  (1),  and  Eng.  forbidden,  forbid.] 

1.  Not  forbidden;  not  prohibited.  (Applied 
to  persons.) 

"  II  unforbid  thou  may'st  unfold 
What  we,  not  to  explore  the  secrets,  ask 
Of  Hia  eternal  empire."        Milton.-  P.  L.,  vli.  94 

2.  Allowed,  permitted,  legal.  (Applied  to 
things.) 

*  un-for-bld'-den-ness,  s.    \E\\%.  unforbid- 

den ;  -ness.]    The  quality  or  state  of  being  un- 
forbidden. 

"  The  bravery  you  are  so  severe  to.  Is  no  where  ex- 
pressly prohibited  in  scripture  :  and  this  unforbidden- 
ness  they  think  aufficieut."— £p$7e. 

fill -forged',  t*.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
forced.] 

1.  Not  compelled,  not  constrained  ;  not 
urged  or  impelled. 

"  Unforced,  by  wind  or  wave. 
To  quit  the  ship  for  which  he  died." 

Wordsworth  :  To  the  Daisy. 

*2.  Not  figured,  not  artificial;  natural. 

"  Upon  these  tidings  they  broke  forth  into  such  un- 
forcedtiixil  unft^igiied  passions,  as  it  plainly  appeared 
that  good  nature  did  work  in  \,\ieva.'"—Hayv)ard. 

3.  Not  violent ;  easy,  gradual. 

"  Doth  itself  present 
With  such  an  easy  and  unforc'd  ascent " 

£enham :  Cooper's  Hill,  it. 

4.  Not  strained  ;  easy,  natural. 

"  If  one  arm  is  stretched  out,  the  body  must  be 
fl'imewhat  bowed  on  the  opposite  side,  in  a  situatiou 
which  is  unforced." —Dryden. 

*  Un-fbr9'-ed-l3^,  adv.      [Eng.  unforced  ;  -ly.] 

In  an  unforced   manner ;    without    force  or 
straining. 

"This  may  unforcedly  admit  of  the  former  Inter. 

fyr&iR.tioi\."— Sandys :      Ooid ;      Metamorphoses     xiii. 
Note,) 

*  fin-f6r9'-i-ble,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
forcible.]  Not  forcible  ;  wanting  force  or 
strength. 

"They  are  not  in  the  other  altogether uri/'orciUe.' 
—Hooker  :  Eccles.  Politie. 

t  fin-ford' -a-ble,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
fordable.]  Not  fordable  ;  incapable  of  being 
forded. 

"An  vnfordable  stream  of  eloquence." — White: 
Arts,  to  Vanity  of  DogTnatism. 

*  fin-ftird'-ed,  *  un-foord-ed,  a.  [Pref.  un- 

(1) ;  Eng.  ford,  s.,  and  suff".  -ed.]    Not  forded ; 
not  having  a  ford  ;  unfordable. 

"  Unruly  torrents  and  unforded  streams." 

Dryden  :  VirgU ;  Qeorgic  ilL  896. 

*  fin-fore-bod'-ing,  a.  [Pref.  un-,  and  Eng. 
foreboding.]  Not  foreboding  ;  not  foretelling 
the  future  ;  giving  no  omen. 

*'  Unnumber'd  birds  glide  through  th'  aerial  way, 
Vagiuuts  of  air,  and  unforeboding  stray." 

Pope  ■  Homer;  Odyssey  it  212. 

*  un-fore-kno w'-a-ble,  a,  [Pref.  un-(i), 
and  Eng.  foreknoivcUtle.]  Not  capable  of  being 
foreknown. 

fin-fbre-known',  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
foreknown.]  Not  previously  known ;  unfore- 
seen. 

"  It  had  no  less  proved  certain,  ut^foreknovm." 

Milton:  P.  L.,  iii.  119. 

*  fin-f ore-See',  v.t.  [Pref.  wn-(i),  and  Eng. 
foresee.]  Not  to  foresee  ;  to  have  no  previous 
view  or  foresight  of. 

"  The  Lord  keeper  did  not  unforesee  how  far  this 
cord  migbt  be  drawn."— iTacief .-  Life  of  Williams,  i, 
171. 

*  fin-fbre-see'-a-ble,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1) ;  Eng. 
foresee,  and  -able'.]  Not  capable  of  being  fore- 
seen. 

By  snch  unlikely  and  urtforseeable  ways."— SouiA." 
vol.  v.,  ser.  6. 

fin-fbre-sce'-ing,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
Joreseelng.]    Not  foreseeing,  not  prescient. 


fin-fbre-seen',  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
foreseen.]    Not  foreseen,  not  foreknown. 

"Of  the  greater  part  of  these  means  he  was  spei'dlly 
depuvcd  by  a  succession  of  niifuresven  calamities.  — 
Mucaatay:  Hist.  Kng.,  ch.  xiv. 
%  The  vnj'oreseeii:  That  which  is  not  fore- 
seen or  expected. 

*  fin-fbre'-skmned,  o.  [Pref.  vn-O.);  Eng. 
Joieskin,  and  sutf.  -ed.]  Not  foreskinned  ;  cir- 
cumcised.   (Special  coinage.) 

"  Won  by  a  Philistine  from  the  unforeskinn'd  race." 
MUton:  Samson  Agonistes,  1,100, 

"  fin-fbre-thought'  (ought  as  at),  a.  [Pref. 
un~  (1),  and  Eug.  forethought,  a.]   Not  thought 
or  conceived  before. 
"  Ttiis  nnforetlioiight  on  accident  confounds 
All  their  deaigna,  and  fru-strates  all  their  grounds." 
Daniel:  Civil  Wars,  bk.  vii. 

un-fbre-tbld',  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
foretold.]    Not  foretold,  not  predicted. 

fin- fbre- warned',  a.  rPief.  un-  (i).  and 
Eng.  forewarned.]  Ki-t  forewarned  ;  not 
warned  beforehand  ;  without  previous  warn- 
ing. 

*'  Whence,  all  nnforewam'd. 
The  household  lost  their  hope  and  soul's  deliuht." 
Word.<iwo7'th :  Excursion,  bk.  vii. 

fin-for'-feit-ed,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
forfeited.]  Not  forfeited,  not  lost ;  maintained, 
kept. 

"To  keep  obliged  faith  uTiforfeited.' 

Shakusp.  :  Merchant  of  Venice,  ii.  6. 

fin-for-get'-ful,  a.  [Pref.  un-{\),  and  Eng. 
forgetful.]    Not  forgetful. 

*  fin-for-get'-ta-ble,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and 
Eng.  forgettable.]  Incapable  of  being  for- 
gotten. 

"  He  describes  the  homesickness  endured  at  his  first 
school  as  unforgettable."— Athenceam,  Oct.  4,  iSli-u 

t  un-for-give'-a-ble,  *  fin-for-giv'-a- 
ble,  a.     [Pref.  -un- (1),  and  'Ew^.  forgivenble.\ 
Incapable  of  being  forgiven  ;  unpardonablt^. 
"  Favouritism  in  the  distribution  of  the  dishes  ia 


Un-for-giy'-en,  a.  [Pre/,  un-  (l),  and  Eng. 
forgiven.]  Not  forgiven,  not  pardoned ;  un- 
pardoned. 

*fin-for-giv'-er,  s.  [Pref.  un-  (l),  and  Eng. 
foryiver.]  One  who  will  nut  pardon  or  forgive  ; 
cu  implacable  person. 

"  I  hope  these  unforgiuers  .  ,  .  were  always  good, 
dutiful,  passive  children  to  their  prireuts."— i^icArtrii- 
son :  Clarissa,  vii.  26. 

fin-fbr-giv'-ing,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
forgiving.]  Not  forgiving;  not  disposed  or 
ready  to  forgive  or  overlook  otfences. 

*'  Even  though  unforgiving,  never 
'Gainst  thee  shall  my  heart  rebel." 

Byron  :  Fare  Thee  Well, 

*  fin- for -giv'-ing^  ness,  s.    [Eng.  unftA 
giving;   -atss.]    The  quality  or  state  of  being 
unforgiving.    (Richardson :  Clarissa,  vii.  287.) 

fin-for-got'-ten,  *  un-fbr-gbf,  a.  [Pret 
un-  (1),  and  Eng.  forgotten,  forgot.] 

1.  Not  forgotten  ;  not  lost  to  memory. 

"  The  thankful  remembrance  of  so  gi-eat  a  benefit  re- 
ceived, shall  for  ever  remain  unf or  gotten."— Kiwllea  : 
Jiistory  of  the  Turku. 

2.  Not  overlooked  or  neglected. 

*  fin-form;  v.t.    [Pref.  un-  (2),  and  Eng.  form.} 

To  destroy,  to  unmake ;  to  decompose  or  re- 
solve into  parts. 

*  fin-form'-al,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (i),  and  Eng. 
formed.]    No't  formal;  informal. 

*fin-form'~al-ized,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1).  and 
Eng.  formalized.]  Not  made  formal;  unre- 
duced to  forms. 


un-formed',  a.      [Pref.   itu-  (i),  and  Eng. 
formed.]      Not   formed  ;    not    fashioned    or 
moulded  into  regular  shape  ;  uncreated. 
"  Into  the  dawn,  which  lighted  not  the  yet 
Ovform^d  forefather  of  mankind," 

Byron  :  Heaven  &  Earth,  L  & 

unformed-stars,  s.  pi. 

Astron. :  Stars  which,  owing  to  the  isolated 
position  which  they  occupy,  are  not  grouped 
into  any  constellation.  Called  also  Informed 
and  Sporadic  stars. 

fin-fbr-sak'-en,  s.    [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
forsaken,.]    Not  forsaken ;  not  deserted. 

■Bammond .' 


I&te,  f^t,  f^e,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;   go,  po^ 
or.  wore,  woU  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full;  try,  Syrian,     as,  oe  =  e;  ey  =  a;  qu  =  kw« 
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toi-for'-tl-fied,  *un-for-ti-fyed,  a. 

iPi-ef.  un-  (1),  and  Eiig.  fortijied.] 

1.  Lit.:  Not  fortitied ;  iiot  secured  or  pro- 
tected by  walls  or  tortifi cations  ;  defenceless. 

"Pouring  down  uyon  your  un/ortijied  h-oiitievs  » 
fierce  iijwl  irresistible  ciividiy."— Burke  :  Speech  on 
Cone.  w3i  America.    (17(5.) 

2.  Fig. :  Not  strengthened  against  attacks ; 
weak,  exposed,  defenceless. 

"A  heart  unfortified,  a  mind  impatient.'' 

SJiakesp. :  Hamlet,  t  2. 

•tin-for-tu-n^r-^y,  *5.  [Eng.  uv/ortunaite) ; 
■cy.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  unfortu- 
Bate  ;  ill-fortune,  misfortune. 

"  The  unfortunaciea  of  his  xeigii."—Beylin  :  Life  qf 
Laud,  IX.  331. 

tin-for'-tu-iiate,  u,.  &  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and 
Eng.  fortunate.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Not  fortunate  ;  not  saccessful; 
unlucky,  unhappy. 

"William,  ou  the  other  hand,  coDtinned  to  placfl 
entire  coutideuce  iu  his  im/oHunate  lieiiteuaut." — 
Macaulay :  JiiaL  Eng.,  ch.  xiii. 

B.  As  sul>st.  :  One  who  is  unfortunate ; 
specif.,  applied  to  a  woman  who  has  lapsed 
from  virtue ;  a  prostitute. 

"  Hoping  I  might  aee  some  unfortunate  caat  herself 
from  the  Bridge  of  Sighs." — MaUock:  Jfevf  Jiepublic, 
bk.  Hi.,  ch.  il. 

iin-for'-ta-nate-l^,  adv.  [Eng.  un/ortu- 
mtte ;  -ly.]  In  an  unfortunate  manner;  un- 
luckily, unhappily ;  by  ill-fortune. 

"  And  in  her  haste  unfortunatelff  spies 
The  foul  boar's  conquest  ou  her  fair  dellgbt." 

Shakegp. :  Venua  Jt  Ado7ii3,  1,029. 

fin-for'-tn-nate-ness*  s,    [Eng.  unfortu- 
nate ;  -ness.]    The  quality  or  state  of  being 
unfortunate  ;  ill-fortune,  ill-luck,  misfortune. 
"  So  mi  fortunately,  that  it  doth  appall  their  miudi, 
though  they  had  leisure :  and  so  mischievously  that 
H  doth  exceed  both  the  suddeunesa  and  unfttrtunate' 
neu  of  it."— Sidney  :  Arcadia,  bk.  v. 

&l-foS'-sn-ized,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
fossilized.]  Not  fossilized ;  not  haviug  uuder- 
gone  the  process  of  fossilization. 

fin-fSs'-tered,  u.  [Pref.  un-  (l),  and  Eng. 
fostered.] 

1.  Not  fostered ;  not  nourished. 

2.  Not  countenanced  by  favour;  not  pa- 
tronized :  a^i,  a  scheme  unfostered. 

Hn-fonght  (ought  as  at),  a.    [Pref.  U7»-  (1), 

and  £iig.  fought.]    Not  fought. 

"They  used  such  diligence  Id  taking  the  jmssages, 
that  it  was  uot  iwasible  they  should  escape  unfouglU 
■with."— JinoUea  ;  J/isi.  of  the  Turks. 

fin-foiiled',  a.   [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  fouled.] 

Not  foaled  ;   not  polluted ;  not  corrupted ; 
pure. 

"  The  humour  and  tunicles  are  purely  transparent, 
'      to  let  in  light  unfouled  and  unBopbisticated  ny  any 


fin-foiind',  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1\  and  Eng.  founds 
a.]  Not  found  ;  not  met  with ;  not  discovered 
or  invented. 

"  So  easy  it  seemed  .  .  . 
Which  yet  unfound  most  would  have  thought 
Impossible."  iiUton:  P.  L.,  vi.  600. 

iin-foiLiid'-ed. «.  [Pref.  vm.-  (1),  and  Eng. 
/owTirfed.] 

1.  lAi. :  Not  founded ;  not  built  or  esta- 
blished. 

"  With  lonely  Steps  to  tread 
Th'  unfounded  deep."       Milton:  P.  L.,  ii.  829. 

2.  ¥ig.:  Having  no  foundation,  basis,  or 
ground;  baseless,  groundless,  idle. 

"After  inquiry,  was  admitted  even  by  his  prose- 
cutoia,  to  be  unfounded.''— MaAia,uXay:  Hist.  Eng., 
ch.  V. 

■  un-faiind'-ed-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  unfounded; 
-kf.]  In  an  unfounded  manner;  without  any 
foundation,  ground,  or  basis. 

*  iin-ftac'-tured,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
fractured.]    Not  fractured  or  broken. 

"Its  hu((e  bulk  lies  un  fractured.' —D^oo :  Tour 
through  Oreut  Britain,  i.  310. 

*  un-&ain'-a-l>le,  •  un-frame'-a-ble,  a. 

[Pref.    un-    (1),    and    Eng.   framab'le.]      Not 
capable  of  being  framed  or  moulded. 

"Their  disijositiou  so  vriframeable  vnto  societies 
wh«rem  they  \\\e.'— Booker :  Eecles.  Politic,  bk.  i., 
616. 

*  im-fram'-a-ble-ness.  *  iin-frame'-ar- 
ble-ness,  s.  [Eng.  nnfravmbie;  -ness.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  unframable. 

"  The  unframeaMenest  of  our  nature  to  the  doing 
of  anything  that  is  good."—Bp.  Sanderson,  In  Knox: 
Christian  PhUoa. 


*iin- frame',  v.t.  [Pi-ef.  un-  (2),  and  Eng. 
frame.]  To  destroy  the  frame  of;  to  take 
apart ;  to  undo. 

"  Tliere  cati  be  no  new  emergent  inconvenience  that 
may  unframe  his  reaolutiouB/'— &»u£A :  Hermans,  voL 
XL,  ser.  10. 

*  tin-framed',  a.  [Pret  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
fravied.]  Not  framed  ;  not  formed ;  not 
fashioned ;  not  moulded. 

"Hefourmeth  &  fnshioneth  the  rude  and  VT^-mnMci 
vitte  with  curtain  principlea."— (7tiui,-  John  vL 

iin-fr^n'-9hised,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (IJ,  and  Eng. 
franchised.]  Not  franchised  ;  not  enfran- 
chised ;  disfranchised,  unenfranchised. 

*  un-frS,n'-gi-ble,    a.     [Pref.   un-   (1).    and 

Eng.  frangible.]  Not  frangible;  not  Break- 
able. 

"  He  remaining  there,  and  being  whole  and  iinpa». 

Bible,  and  unfrangible."—Bp.  Tapior:  Of  the  Seal  Pre- 

aence.  §  11. 

*  iin-fra.nk'-a-ble,  a.    [Pref.  un-  <1) ;  Eng. 

frank,  and  siitf.  -able.]  Incapable  «f  being 
franked  or  sent  by  public  conveyance  free  af 
expense. 

"  Your  i>encilB  .  .  .  are  of  an  unfran&able  shape  and 
texture."— Soulftej/ ;  Letters,  iii.  106. 

*  tin-fra-ter'-nal,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and 
Eng. /raieruoZ.]  'Not  fraternal ;  not  becoming 
a  brother. 

*  iin-frg.-ter'-nal-l^,  adv.  [Eng.  mifrmter- 
nal ;  -ly.  ]  Not  in  a  fraternal  manner ;  sot 
like  a  brother. 

"  A  medical  man  .  .  .  observed  urtfrtUemally  and 
uugranimatically  at  the  same  time :  '  My  brother 
preaches  and  X  practises.'"— /hiil^  Chnroniele,  Jau.  9> 

1888. 

*  tin'- fraught  (,gh  silent),  a.     [Pref.  un-  (1). 

and  Eng. /rau^W.]    Not  fraught ;  not  loaded 
or  burdened  ;  freed  from  load  or  burden. 
"  Then  thou  dear  awaiu,  thy  heavenly  load  unfruught," 
P.  Fletcher:  Purple  Jaland,  vi. 

tin-free',  tin-freed',  a.  [Pref.  un-  (i),  and 
Eng.  free,  freed.]    Not  freed  ;  not  set  free. 

"  Shall  beauteous  Helen  still  remain  unfreed  t " 
Pope:  Burner:  Hiud  iL  aia. 

*  tin-freeze',  *un-friese,  v.t.  [Pref,  vn- 
(2),  and  Eng.  freeze.]    To  thaw. 

"  Love's  fiery  dart 
Could  never  unfriese  the  frost  of  her  chnste  hart.'* 
Budaon :  Judith,  iv.  190. 

*  tin-fre'-quen-y^,  5.  [Pref.  un-  (l),  and 
Eng.  frequewy.]    Infrequency. 

"  To  which  I  have  said  some  tilings  already,  when  I 
accouuted  for  the  uri/reguettcy  of  ai)paritloufi.  —eiath 
via :  Essay  6. 

tin-fre'-quent,    a.      [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Bng. 

frequent.]  Not  frequent;  iufreqneut,  rare, 
uncommon. 

"  This  is  the  good  man's  not  UTtfrequent  paWL" 
Wordstoorth  :  Excursion,  bk.  t- 

*  tin-fre-Ctuenf ,  v.(.  [Pref.  M71-(1),  and  Bng. 
frequent^  v.]  Not  to  frequent;  to  cease  to  fre- 
quent. 

'*  They  quit  their  thefts,  and  unfremteni  the  fields." 
PUilipi.  Cider,  bk.  i 

tin~fre-quent'-ed,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (l),  and  Eng. 
frequented.]  Not  frequented  ;  seldom  resorted 
to  by  human  beings. 

*'  I  sold  my  soldier's  clothes,  Iwught  worse,  and,  >■ 
order  not  to  be  oveitaken,  tooktlie  luoat  unfretfuented 
roads  yosaible."— Goldsmith :  Essags,  No.  6. 

tin-fre'-quent-ly,  adv.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and 
Eng  frequently.]  Not  frequently ;  rarely, 
seldom, 

"  Not  unfrequcntly,  by  some  very  disagreeable  pec». 
liarity."— Coffaw.'  On  the  Passions,  pt  i.,  ch.  li. 

*tin-fret',  V.t.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  frety 
V.J    To  smooth  out,  to  relax. 

"  Until  the  Lord  unfret  his  angry  browfl." 

Qreene  :  Looking-Qlass  for  London,  p.  129. 

*tin-frett'-ed,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (l),  and  Eng. 
fretted.]    Not  frettted  ;  not  worn  or  rubbed. 

"  At  night  a^ain  he  found  the  paper  unfretted." — 
Eolinshed  :  Chronicles  of  Ireland  (an.  1532). 

*  tin-fri'-a-ble.  a.  [Pref.  un-  {1),  and  Eng. 
Jriable.)  '  Not  friiible ;  incapable  of  being 
crumbled  or  pulverised. 

"  The  elastic  and  unfriahle  nature  of  cartilage." 
—Paley  :  Jfatural  Theology,  ch.  viii. 

*  tin-friend.  •  un-frend,  s.  [Pref.  un-  (1), 
and  Eng.  friend.]  One  who  is  not  a  friend  ; 
an  enemy. 

"  Put  in  vr  heida  be  tho  King's  Maties  vTtfrends." 
—Lodge :  JUus.  of  Brit.  Uist. ;  Ben.  VIII..  No.  29. 

*  tin  -  friend' -  ed.  «.     [Pi-ef.  wn-  (l);  Eng. 


firiend,  ajid  sutf.  -edx]  Without  a  friend  at 
friends  ;  unbefriended, 

"  And  can  ye  thus  unfriended  leave  me, 
Ye  Muses  1  '  Wordaworih  :  Jdiot  Bog. 

tijL-friend'-li-ness,  s.      [Eng.    unfriendly  i 
-ness.]      The    quahty    or  state  of  being  un- 
friendly ;  want  of  friendly  feeling  or  kindness. 
"  Slight  iustjincea  of  neglect  or  unfriendlinesa."-'- 
Seeker:  Sermons,  vol.  lii.,  ser.  iv. 

tin-fri3nd'-ly,   *  un-frende-ly,  a.  &  ado, 

[Pref.  un-  (1;,  and  ^ng.  friendly.} 

A.  As  adjective : 

1.  Not  kind  or  benevolent ;  not  friendly ; 
ill-disposed. 

"  Gudolphin,  who  waa  known  not  to  be  unfriendly 
tohiauldinHflter,  uttered  afew  wuida  wliichwure  deci 
tAyi.'—Maaaulay  :  Bist.  Eng.,  ch.  x. 

2.  Wot  favourable  or  kindly ;  unfavourable.. 
"  Let  it  be  undei'stood  that  thoue  laws  and  lil)ertlefl  - 

were  not  regarded  by  his  master  with  an  unfriandlfi 
eye." — Macaulay :  Bist  Eng.,  ch.  vi. 

3.  Foreign,  strange. 

"  They  left  their  bones  beneath  unfriendly  skies." 
Cowper  :  Expostulation,  521. 

B.  As  adv.  :  In  an  unfriendly  manner  ;  not 
like  a  friend. 

"  Kotliiiig  surelj;  that  looks  unfriendly  upon  truth, 
or  is  blameable,  iu  it." — Wollaatou:  Jieligion  of  NtUure, 
Svi. 

*  un-friend'-ship,    *  un-frend-shyp,   & 

[Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  friendship.]  Want  oi 
absence  of  friendship ;  tinlriendliness,  ill- 
feeling. 

"  Even  BO  a  Cbrtstian,  if  he  nssaye  to  have  frendshyp 
ngayue  with  tlie  wyrUle,  duetli  utterly  iticeaue  un- 
freii/tsiigp  with  God,  wlio  hath  iio  coucoi'd  with  the 
world,  ■—  Vital :  James,  ch.  iv. 

*  un-fright'-ed  (gh  silent),  o.  [Pref.  un- 
(1),  and  Eng.  jrighted.)  Not  frightened  ;  uu- 
fiightened. 

"  But  tliey  unfrighted  pass,  though  many  a  privle 
Gpikke  to  them  louder  than  tlie  oxe  iu  liivie." 

Ben  Jonson  :  Epigrams,  bk.  iv. 

^  tin-fright-fol  (gh  silent),  a.  (Pref.  u  n-  (1), 
and  Eng.  frightful]  Not  frightful ;  not  terri- 
fying or  repulsive. 

"  Not  nnfrigJifful  it  must  have  been."— CartyZ«  .■ 
^ench  Rev.,  pt  £,,  bk  vii.,  ch.  iv. 

tin-frSck*,  ».(.  [Pref.  un-  (2),  and  Eng.  froek.] 
To  take  the  frock  Irom  ;  to  divest  or  deprive' 
•f  a  frock ;  hence,  to  deprive  of  or  reduce 
from  the  character  and  privileges  of  a  priest. 

"  Another  of  her  bishops  she  [Queeu  Elizabeth] 
threatened  with  an  oath  to  unfrock." — Bp.  Burd: 
Moral  i  Political  Dialogues, 

tin-froz'-en,  *  tin-froze',  a.    [Pref.  un-Q), 
and  Eng.  'frozen.]    Not  frozen,  not  congealed. 
"  The  unfroze  waters  marvellously  sttiod." 

J.  Philips  :  Blenheim. 

*ftn-frucf-ed.  It.  [Pref.  un-  (X),  and  Lat. 
/ritcius  —  fruit.]    Having  no  fruit ;  unfruitful. 

*iin-&UCte-faIl,  a.  [Unpructed.]  Un- 
fruitful. 

"Ashamed  to  have  a  doe  with  the  un/ritc£^u!I 
vorl;s  of  davkueme." — Udal:  Ephes,  v, 

tin-fruit' -ful,  *un-frnte-fiill,  *un- 
frutte-ful,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and.  Eng, 
fruitjuL] 

1.  Not  fruitful ;  not  producing  fruit; barren: 
as  an  unfruitful  vine. 

2.  Not  producing  ofTspring ;  not  prolific ; 
barren  :  as,  an  unfruitjul  woman. 

3.  Unproductive,  barren,  sterile. 

"  Lay  down  some  general  rules  for  tlie  knowing  ol 
fruitful  and  unfruitful  soils."— J/or(i77wr.-  Basbandry. 
i.  Not  productive  of  good. 

"  Have  no  fellowship  with  the  ui\fruitful  wra-ka  of 
darkness."— ifpft««.  v,  11. 

5.  Not  bringing  about  any  result ;  barren 
of  results  ;  vain,  fruitless,  useless. 

"  To  laugh  or  weep  at  aii)  might  nlly  show 
UnheeUful  paasiou  or  unfruitful  wue." 

Pope  :  Sat.  8. 

tin-fruit'-ful-ly-,  adv.  [Eng.  unfruitful;  -ly.] 
In  an  uniruitJul  manner ;  fruitlessly,  use- 
lessly, un  productively  ;  to  no  puipose. 

"  I  had  rather  do  anything  than  wear  out  time  so 
unfraitfuUy."— lien  Jonson ;  Silent  iVoman,  v.  1. 

tin-fruit'-ful-ness,  «.  [Eng.  unfruitful; 
-ness.]  The  quHlity  or  state  of  beiiij^  unfruit- 
ful ;  barrenness,  unproductiveness,  iufecun* 
dity,  sterility. 

"  The  iintnral  branches  were  not  spared,  because  ol 
their  U3ffruitfulness."~QUpin :  Hlu&tratioTit  by  St, 
Paul,  vol.  iv. 

*  tin -fruit-otis,  *un-fruyt-ouse,  a.  [Prof. 
^^-(l);  Eng.yryi^.-andsufi'.  -oiw.J  UrilVuitrul. 

"  Nyle  ye  (.•oniyne  t.u  unfruytouse  workis  of  dark- 
aea)sis.''~]Vi/cliffa :  Ephea.  v.  IL 


bcSl,  hS^;  poiit,  j6wl;  cat,  ^ell,  chorus,  9hin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist,    ph  =  £ 
-Cian,  -tiaxL  =  shan.    -tion,  -sion  =  shun;  -{ion,  -sion  —  zhim.    -cious,  -tious,  -sious  =  shiis.    -ble.  -die,  ^c  =  bcl,  del. 
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unf rustrable— un  ghostly 


•  iin-frtis'-tra-ble,  a.     [Pref.  u/i-  (1),  ami 

Eng.  fnistrable.]  Not  friistrable ;  incapable 
of  being  frustrated. 

■*  Au  irreniatible,  or,  what  the  Bchoolmen  have  calletl. 

an   unfrustraiile  power." — Bp.  Law:   Charge  to   the 

Clergy,  1SS2. 

•tin-fu'-elled,  a.     [Pref.  «Tt-(l);  Eng.yweZ, 
and  sufT.  -ed.]    Not  supplied  or  fed  with  fueL 
"  Blazing  iinfuelled  from  the  floor  of  rock 
Teu  magic  flames  arone." 

Souths  :  Thalaba,  ii. 

fin-ful-fillecl\  a.      [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eug. 
fuljilled.]    Not  fulfilled  ;  not  accomplished. 
"  To  the  eiiteiit  that  he  would  leaue  no  one  poynt 
of  hmnilitie  or  of  righteousueas  utifiUfilled." — Udai: 
Lidce  iii. 

•  iin-fall',  a.  [Pref.  mi-  (1),  and  Eng.  fuU.] 
Not  full  or  complete  ;  imperfect. 

"  Th'  vT>fv3l  harmony 
Of  uneven  honimei's  beating  diversely." 

Syloeater:  Handie-crafts.  I.SIS. 

•fin-fumed.',  o.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
Jumed.] 

1.  Not  fumigated. 

2.  Not  extracted  or  drawn  forth  by  fumiga- 
tion; undistilled. 

"  Then  strews  the  ground 
With  rose  and  odour  from  the  shrub  uiifum'd." 

Milton:  P.  L„  V.  8«. 

iin-fiizid'-ed,  a.  [Pref.  wu-  (1),  and  Eng. 
funded.]  Not  funded  ;  having  no  permanent 
funds  for  tlie  payment  of  its  interest. 

"  The  M«/u7irfe(i  debt  [of  a  country]  is  often  called 
the  floating  debt,  and  constitutes  in  fact  the  real  debt 
of  the  nation.  It  arises  from  arrears  in  the  Govern- 
ment accounts,  from  exchequer  bills,  and  treasury 
tills,  uijon  which  money  has  been  raised,  and  which 
are  supposed  to  be  paid  out  of  the  supplies  of  the  year 
follownig  tlieir  iasue.  It  is  thus  distinjruished  from 
the  funded  debt,  which  is  in  reality  no  debt  at  all, 
since  It  is  already  paid  by  means  of  au  eneagemeut  to 
grant  the  holders  of  it  an  annuity,  either  in  uer> 
petiiity.  or  for  a  term  of  years. "^ — BilheU:  CounttTig- 
nov.se  IHctionary. 

iin-furr,  v.t,  &  i.  [Pref.  un-  (2),  and  Eng. 
furl,  v.] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  loose  from  a  furled  state  ;  to  open  or 
spread  out  to  the  wind.  (Said  especially  of 
tlie  sails  of  a  ship,  a  flag,  or  the  like.) 

"  The  fresheuiug  breeze  of  eve  unfurled  that  banner's 
massy  fold."  Macaulay:  Armada, 

1 2.  To  expose  to  view ;  to  disclose,  to  display. 

"  The  red  right  arm  of  Jove 
With  all  his  terrors  there  unfurVd," 

Byron:  Translation  froTn  Horace. 

B.  Intraiis. :  To  be  spread  out  or  expanded ; 
to  open  to  the  wind, 

"  As  marks  his  eye  the  seaboy  on  the  mast 
The  anchors  rise,  the  sails  uufwrUng  last." 

Byron  :  Corsair,  L  18. 

fin-far'-liisll,  v.t.  [Pref.  un-  (2),  and  Eng. 
furnish,  v.]  To  strip  of  furniture;  to  strip 
generally ;  to  divest,  to  deprive. 

"  Bring  me  to  cousider  that,  which  may 
Cnfumiah  me  of  reason." 

Shdkesp,  :  Winter't  Tale,  v.  1. 

tin-fur'-nislied,  «.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
furnished.] 

\.  Not  furnished ;  not  provided  with  fur- 
niture. 

"  I  live  in  the  corner  of  a  vast  xirtfumiAed  house." — 
Swift. 

2.  Unsupplicd  with  what  is  necessary ;  un- 
provided, unequipped. 

"  Thou  sbalt  not  g* 
UnfurnitKd  and  unfriended  too." 

Beaam.  *  Flet. :  ISpanish  Curate,  tr,  L 

3.  tJnstocked,  empty. 

"  Her  treasury  was  empty:  her  arsenals  wen  un' 
furnished,"— MacavZay :  Hist.  Eng,,  ch.  yv. 

tin-fiir'-rowed,  i*.    [Pref.  un-  (l),  and  Eng. 

furrowed.'] 

1.  Not  furrowed ;  not  cut  or  formed  into 
ftirrows,  drills,  or  ridges. 

"  The  unseeded  and  uvfwrrowed  Boij.* 

Courper:  Homer;  Odgssejftx. 

2.  Smooth,  unruffled. 

"  The  sliding  creep  of  the  unfurrowed  tide  Qpoa  tho 
beach."— flaify  Telegraph,  Jan.  SO,  188t. 

fin-fi^ed',  a.  [Pref.  iin-(l),  and  Eng.  .ftised-l 
Not  fused,  not  melted. 

•  un-fu5'-i-ble,  fu  [Pref.  «»-  (1),  and  Eng. 
fusible.]    Not  fusible. 

•un-gain',    *un-gayiie,   •  un-gein,  a. 

[A. 8.  1*71-=  not.  and  Irel.  ffepn  =  ready,  ser- 
viceable, convenient;  d^eg?i  =  ungainly,  un- 
gentle.]   Ungainly,  awkward,  clumsy. 

"His  person  was  as  heavy  and  ungain.  as  his  wit 

I'as  alert  and   sprightly.'— flr-- ■"'  "-  "   " — 

berton  ;  Biographical  History, 


*  iin-gain'-a-'ble,  a,     [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 

gainable.]    Notgaiuable ;  not  capable  of  being 

gained  or  won. 

"  The  better  protected  your  peace  will  be  from  the 
ungainabJe  enemies  of  each  extreme."— fir.  i'ierce  : 
Sermon  on  the  29th  of  Alay,  p.  36.     (1601.) 

un-gained;  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
gained.]    Not  yet  gained,  or  won. 

•*  Men  prize  the  thing  ungain'd  more  than  it  is." 
Shakesp. :  TroV.us  &  Cressida,  i.  2. 

*  un-gain'-ful,  a.    [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 

gainfiiL]     Not  gainful;  not  producing  gain; 
unprofitable. 

"  Thou  dost  spend 
In  an  ungainful  art  thy  dearest  days." 

Jianiel:  JHusophUu*. 

* iin-gain -ful-1^,  adv.  [Eng.  ungainful; 
'ly.]    Not  gainfully ;  iinprofitably. 

un-gain-li-ness,  s.  [Eng.  ungainly  (2) ; 
•ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  ungainly ; 
awkwardness,  clumsiness. 

*iin-gain'-l^  (1),  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1);  Eng. 
gain,  and  suff.  -ly.]    Unprofitable. 

"Misusing  their  knowledge  to  ungainly  ends,  as 
either  ambition,  superstition,  or  for  satisfying  their 
curiosity."— .ffammond;  Works,  iv,  650. 

&l-gain'-l^  (2),  a,  &  adv.  [Eng.  ungain;  -ly.] 
A,  As  adj. ;  Not  gainly ;  clumsy,  awkward, 
uncouth. 

"  He  was  rude  and  ungainly  In  his  movements,  un< 
like  all  respectable  citizens  iu  his  hiibita,"—Letoes: 
Hist.  Philos,,  i.  128. 

*  B.  As  adv. :  Awkwardly,  clumsily,  un- 
couthly. 

"  Why  dost  thou  stare  and  look  bo  uvgninlyt" 

Vanburgh  :  Confederacy,  L  L 

*  im-gain-said'  (ai  as  e),  a.  [Pref.  un-  (i), 
and  Eug.  gaiiisaid.]  Not  gainsaid,  contra- 
dicted, or  denied. 

"  The  ijope  may  as  well  boast  his  ungaiusaid  autho- 
rity.'— AlUton:  Arum,  on  Jiemons.  D^encc;  §  L 

iin-gal-lant',  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
gallant.]  Not  gallant ;  not  courteous  to  ladies. 

*  tin-galled',  «.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  galled.] 

Unhurt,  unwounded. 

"  Why,  let  the  stricken  deer  go  weep, 
The  hart  unguUed  y\».y." 

ahakesp.  :  Hamlet,  ilL  2. 

*  un-gar'-ment-ed,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (i),  and 
Eng.  garmented.]     Unclothed,  naked. 

"  Bound  her  limbs  ungarmented." 

SoutJiey  :  Joan  of  Arc,  iv. 

*  iin-gar'-nished,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (l),  and 
Eng.  garnished.]  Not  garnished,  not  furnished, 
not  adorned. 

"  A  plain,  ungarniah'd  present  as  a  thank-offering 
to  thee." — JlUton  :  Anint,  on  JiemoTts.  Defence,  §  4. 

un-gar'-ri-^oned,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and 
Eng.  garrisoiud.]  Not  garrisoned ;  without  a 
garrison  or  garrisons. 

"  It  was  impoAsible  to  leave  these  places  ungar- 
risoned.'—Macaulay  :  Hist.  £ng„  ch.  ix. 

un-gar'-tcred,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (l),  and  Eng. 
gartered,]  Not  gartered;  not  invested  or 
secured  with  a  garter. 

"When  you  chid  at  Sir  Proteus  for  going  uTt- 
gartered."— Shakeip.  :  I'wo  Gentlemen,  iL  1. 

fin-g&tll'-ered,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
gathered.]  Not  gathered,  not  collected,  not 
picked. 

"  Beside  the  ungathered  rice  he  lay." 

Longfellow :  Slave's  Dream. 

*  un-gauged',  a.  [Pref.  un-  (l),  and  Eng. 
gauged.]  Not  gauged ;  not  measured  or  cal- 
culated.   (YouTig :  Night  Thoughts,  viii.  671.) 

*  lin-gear',  v.t.  [Pi-ef.  un-  (2),  and  Eng,  gear.] 
To  strip  of  gear ;  to  throw  out  of  gear. 

*  un-geld',  8.  [A.S.  un-  =  not,  and  geld  = 
payment.] 

Feudal  Law:  A  person  so  far  out  of  the 
protection  of  the  law  that,  if  he  were  mur- 
dered, no  geld  or  fine  should  be  paid  or  com- 
position made  by  his  murderer.    (Coivell) 

*' fin-gen'-er-alled,  a.  (Pref.  un-(2);  Eng. 
general,  a.,  and  sutf.  -ed.]  Made  not  general ; 
localized.     (Special  coinage.) 

"These  persons  may  be  ungeneraVd,  and  impaled 
in  their  particular  counties."— /"uK*;*;  Worthie*; 
General. 

*  iin-gen'-er-at-ed,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and 
Eng.  generated.]  Not  generated  ;  not  brought 
into  being. 

"  Millions  of  Boulfi  must  have  been  ungenerated, 
and  have  had  no  h%in%"— Raleigh:  Hist.  World,  bk.  i., 
ch.  iv. 


un-gen'-er-ous,  a.    [Pref.  'uu.-  <ZX  i-»i<l  Ehk. 
generoits.]   Not  generous  ;  not  Jibeml  or  noblft 
in  mind  or  sentiment;  illiberal,  ignoble,  ua> 
kind. 
"  Honour  and  shame  th'  wigen't  ous  thought  recall.'' 
Pope  :  Hoioer  ;  Iliad  xxll.  189. 

iin-gen'-er-oiis-ly,  adv,  [Eng.  ungetierous ; 
-ly.]  In  an  ungenerous  iLanner;  illiberally 
unkindly. 

un-gen'-i-al,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng> 
genial.]  Not  genial ;  ngt  fi*tfouiable  to  growth 
or  nature. 

"  UngeniaZ  blasts  attending,  curl  the  stream." 
Coiiyper  :  Table  Talk,  21S. 

*  iin-gen'-i-tured,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1) ;  Eng, 
genitur(e);  -ed.]  Wanting  the  power  of  pro- 
pagation ;  wanting  genitals  ;  impotent. 

"  This  ungenitured  agent," 

Shakesp.  :  Measure  for  Afeasure,  111.  2. 

un-gen-teel',  a,  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
genteel.]  Not  genteel;  not  polite;  rude. 
(Said  of  persons  or  things.) 

"  Who  could  bear  to  live  with  the  epithet  of  ungen- 
teelf" — Knox:  Essays  No.  76. 

iin-gen-teel'-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  ungenteel ;  -ly.\ 
Not  genteelly ;  impolitely,  uncivilly,  rudely. 

un-gen'-tle,  *  un-gen-till,  ».    [Pref.  «»-, 

(1),  and  Eng.  gentle^  a.] 

*  1.  Not  of  noble  birth  or  descent ;  ignoble. 
"For  some  man    hath   great  nehesae,  but    he   w 

ashamed  of  his  ungentill  linage." — Chaucer:  Bocviut, 
bk.  ii. 

2.  Not  gentle  ;  harsh,  rude,  unkind,  rough. 

"It  was  indeed  ill  suited,  Iu  more  ways  than  one,  to 
his  ungentle  uu.taie."—A/acaulay  :  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  vili. 

*  un-gen' -tie-man,  v.t.  [Pref.  u«-  (2),  and 
Eiig.  gentleuian.]  '  To  deprive  of  the  charac- 
teristics of  a  gentleman :  to  render  rude  and 
clownish. 

"Home-breeding  will  ungentleman  him."— ffentf*- 
man  Instructed,  p.  645. 

tin-gen'-tle-man-lxke.  a.    [Pref,  un-  (i), 
and  Eng.  gentlemanlike.]    Not  gentlemanlike; 
not  becoming  a  gentleman ;  ungentlenianly. 
"Coarse  and  ungentlemanlike  terms." — Macaulat/. 
Hist.  Eng.,  cli.  xxiii. 

iin  -  gen  -  tie  -  man -Ix- ness,  s.  [Eng.  uti^ 
gentlemanly;  -ness.]  Tne  quality  or  state  of 
being  ungentlemanly  ;  the  absence  of  gentle- 
manliness. 

^-gen'-tle-man-ly,  a.  &  adv.  [Pref.  un- 
\1),  and  Eng.  gentlemanly.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Not  gentlemanly  ;  not  becom- 
ing a  gentleiiii... ;  low,  vulgar,  coarse. 

"The  demeanour  of  those  under  Waller  was  mnoh 
more  ungentlemanly  and  barbaruuB."— C/oretitZon, 

*  B.  Asadv. :  In  an  ungentlemanly  manner; 

not  as  a  gentleman. 

"To  defraud  and  cousen  them  ungentlemanly  of 
their  parents  love,  wliich  is  the  gi-eKtest  and  fairest 
portion  of  their  iuheritauce.''— P.  Holland  :  Plutaroh, 
p.  148. 

lin-gen'-tle-ness,  *  un-gen-til-nease, «. 

[Eng.  ungentle  ;  -ness.] 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  ungentle; 
rudeness  ;  coarseness  of  behaviour. 

2.  Harshness,  rudeness,  unkindness. 

"  Youth,  you  have  done  me  much  ungenttetteu. 
To  show  the  letter  that  1  writ  yoiL* 

Shakesp.  :  As  You  Like  It,  v.  t. 

lin-gen'-tljr,  adv.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng, 
gently.]  Not  gently;  rudely,  harshly,  un- 
kindly, 

"  But  even  as  they  ungently  and  without  desert 
chai'ged  her,  so  she  [SlaryJ  omitted  bo  fully  to  answer 
It  HS  the  cause  Ttq\xin6.."—Btrype  :  Eccles.  Mem. ;  Edw, 
VI.  (au.  16491. 

*un-ge-6-met'-ric-al,  o.    [Pref.  un-(l), 

and  Eng,  geometrical.]    Not  geometrical ;  not 
in  accordance  with  the  rules  of  geometry. 

"All  the  attempts  before  Sir  Isaac  Newton  to 
explain  the  regrilar  appearances  of  nature  w«e  un- 
geometrical."—Cheyne. 

*un-get',  v.t.    [Pref.  un-  (2),  and  Eng.  get.] 

To  cause  to  be  unbegotten. 

"  I'll  disown  you,  I'll  disinherit  yon,  I'll  unffet  you." 
—Sheridan :  The  Rivals. 

*  un-ghost'-l^  Qi  silent),  a.    [Fret  %n-  (1), 

and  Eng.  ghostly.] 

1.  Not  spiritual. 

*'  Compare,  I  saye,  these  ioytal  crylnges  with  tfaa 
unghostly  acclamacions." — Odal :  JUarhe  xL 

2.  Not  resembling  or  befitting  a  ghost;  sub- 
stantial, 

"  Revealed  ...  a  most  ungh-^y-\ooklne  pair  fli 
boots."— /Jai/j/  Telegraph,  Jan.  20,  1^8S, 


fate,  f^t,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;   we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot, 
or,  wore,  wqI^  work,  who,  son ;  mate,  ciib,  ciire,  ^nite,  cur,  rule,  full ;  try,  Syrian.    89,  ob  =  e ;  ey  =  a ;  qu  =  kw* 
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dngh'-iviir-ite  (w  as  v),  s.  [After  Unghwar, 
or  Qnghvar,  Hungary,  where  found  ;  suff.  -ite 
(jl/tn.).] 
Min. :  The  same  as  Chloropal  (q.v.). 

Uil-gift'-ed,a.   [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  gifted.] 
1.  Not.  gifted ;  not  endowed  with  peculiar 
faculties  or  qualities. 
*  2.  Without  receiving  a  gift. 

"  Lest  tho\i  depart  the  coast 
Unffifted."  Cowper :  Homer  ;  OUj/ssey  xt. 

•un-gHd'-ed,  »tin-gaf,  a.  [Pref.  uti-  (1), 
and  Eng.  gilded,  gilt.  ]  Not  gilded ;  not  over- 
laid with  gold. 

"  You,  who  each  dny  can  theatres  behold. 
Like  Neru'a  piilHce,  ahiiiiug  nil  witbjfold. 
Our  mean  ungUdad  stage  will  scorn. 
Dryden  :  ProU  at  Opening  tj/  King's  House.    (1674.) 

•iin-gilt',  *un-gilte,  v.t.    [Pref.  un-  (2). 

and  Eng.  gilt.]    To  deprive  of  gilding. 

"  Bycause  that  there  was  uoue  yll  that  did  vnaUtt  it." 
—Golden  Bake.    (ProL) 

^-ginzied',  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
ginned.]    Not  treated  in  a  gin.     [Gin  (1),  v.] 

fin-gird',  v.t.  [Pref.  un-  (2),  and  Eng.  gird.] 
To  loose  or  free  from  a  girdle  or  band ;  to 
unbind ;  to  divest  of  a  girdle  or  what  is 
girt  on. 

"The  mau  u-ngirded  his  camels,  and  gave  them 
straw  and  proveuder." — Qenetit  xxiv.  32. 

•un-girt',  *un-gert,  *un-gurt,  «un- 
gyrde»  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  girt.]  Not 
bound  with  a  girdle  ;  loose,  ungirded. 

"  Thy  fall  hefore  the  race  was  won. 
Thy  sword  ung^irt  ere  set  of  sun," 

Scott :  Lady  of  the  Lake,  vi.  22. 

*un-give',  v.<.  &  i.  [Pref.  un-  (2),  and  Eng. 
give.] 

A.  Trans. :  To  relax. 

"  He  could  not  he  thawed  to  ungive  anything  of  the 
rigidnesse  of  his  discipline."— /^Ker;  Uiat.  Camb. 
Univ.,  vii.  2, 

B.  /7i(ra7is.  :  To  give  way  ;  to  relax. 

"  That  religion  which  is  rather  suddenly  parched 
ap  .  .  ,  doth  commonly  ungive  afterwards."— /'uWer*' 
Church  Bist.,  11.  ii.  40. 

*  un-giv'-iug,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
giving.]    Not  giving  ;  not  bringing  gifts. 

"  In  vain  at  shrines  th'  ungioing  suppliant  stands  ; 
This  'tis  to  make  a  tow  with  empty  hands. " 

Ihryden.    {Todd.) 

Ung'-ka  pik-ti,  ».    [Native  name.] 

Zool. :  Hylobates  agilis,  the  Agile  Gibbon,  a 
native  of  south-eastern  Asia.  The  head, 
shoulders,  inside  of  the  arms,  forearms,  legs, 
thighs,  breast,  and  belly  of  a  deep  coffee 
?oloiir;  the  face  bluish-black,  the  hind  part 
of  the  head  and  back  blond,  the  cheeks  with 
arge  white  whiskers. 

*ini-glad',  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  glad.] 
Not  gladdened  ;  sorrowful,  sad. 

*'  If  thou  my  sonne  haste  loye  had. 
Whan  thou  an  other  sawe  vnglad 
Shriue  the  therol"  Gower ;  C,  a.,,  il 

*  fin-glaze',  v.t,  [Pref.  un-  (2),  and  Eng.  glaz^.] 
To  deprive  of  glazing  or  of  glass. 

fin-glazed',  a.  [Pref.  uji-  (1),  and  Eng.  glas&i.] 

1.  Deprived  of  glass ;   not  furnished  with 
glass  :  as,  an  unglazed  window. 

2.  Not  having  glass  windows. 

"  Oh,  now  a  low  ruined  white  shed  I  discern, 
Untiled  nnd  unglazed."  Prior  :  Down-BaU. 

3.  Not    covered   with    glaze    or   vitreous 
matter :  as,  an  unglazed  vessel. 

'^fin-glodmed',  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1);  Eng. 
gloom;  -ed.]  Not  darkened,  overshadowed, 
or  made  gloomy. 

"  With  look  tmgloomed  by  guile." 

Qreen  :  The  Spleen, 

"un-glor'-i-fied,  a,  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and 
En^.  glorified.]  Not  glorified;  not  honoured 
with  praise  or  adoration. 

"  Yet  unglorified.  I  comprehend 
All,  iu  these  mirrors,  of  thy  ways  and  end." 

Bonne  :  Obieg.  on  Lord  Barrington. 

*  tin-glbr'-i-fy,  v.t.  [Pref.  un-  (2),  and  Eng. 
glorify.]  To  dejirive  of  glory.  {Watts:  Rem- 
nants of  Tivie,  §  31.) 

*  un-glor'-I-ous,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
glorious.]     N'ut  glorious  ;  inglorious. 

"  Ue  liriiiKetli  tlie  prestis  ot  hem  unglorious,"— 
Wyciiffe:  Job  xii.  Vi. 

fin-glove',  V.t.     [Pref.  ?m-(2),  and  Eng.  glove.'] 
To  take  off  the  glove  or  gloves  from, 
"  Cngtoi'e  yuur  hand." 
lieaiim.  -i-  /•'/(•/. ;  Lover's  Progress,  IL  1. 


fin-gloved',  a,  [In  sense  1  from  pref.  un-  (1), 
and  Eng.  gloved;  in  sense  2  from  unglove^  v.] 

1.  Not  gloved ;  having  no  gloves  on. 

'*  He  stood  up,  holding  forth  hia  hand  ungloved."— 
Bacon :  New  A  ttantis. 

2.  Having  the  gloves  removed, 

fin-glue',  v.t,    [Pref.  un-  (2),  and  Eng.  glue,  v.] 
1.  Lit.  :  To  separate  or  loose,  as  anything 
that  has  been  joined  with  glue  or  other  tena- 
cious substance. 

"Small  rains  relax  and  unglue  the  earth,  to  give 
vent  to  inflamed  ntoma." —Baraey :  On  the  Plague, 

*  2.  Fig. :  To  separate  from  any  strong  or 
tenacious  attachment. 

"My  son,  .  .  .  unglue  thyself  from  the  world."— 
Bp.  Ball :  Christ  Mystical,  %  24. 

fin-glut'-ted,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
glvtted.]  Not  glutted ;  not  satiated  or  satu- 
rated ;  not  cloyed. 

"  Seyd'a  ungJutfed  eye 
Would  doom  him  ever  dying— ne'er  to  die ! " 

BiiTon :  Corsair,  ii.  8. 

*  fin-god',  v.t,    [Pref.  un^  (2),  and  Eng.  god.] 

1.  To  deprive  of  a  god  ;  to  cause  to  recognize 
no  god  ;  to  make  atheistical  or  godless. 

"  Thus  men  ungodded  may  to  places  rise," 

Ltryden :  Bind  &  Panther,  iil.  743. 

2.  To  divest  of  the  character  of  a  god  or 
divinity ;  to  deprive  of  the  divine  attributes 
or  qualities,  real  or  supposed  ;  to  undeify. 

*'  Oh,  were  we  waken'd  to  this  tyranny 
T  ungod  this  child  again,  it  could  not  be 
I  should  love  her."  Donne :  Love's  Bdty. 

*Tin-gode-ly,  a.     [Ungodly.] 

fin-god'-like,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1) ;  Eng.  god,  and 
sutf.  -Wee.]    Not  like  God,  spec,  in  character. 

"  The  other  ungodltkc  giauta  of  our  poetry."— V^ort- 
nightly  /teview,  xxviii.  431.     ' 

fin-god'-li-lj^,  adv.  [Eng.  ungodly;  -ly.]  In 
au  ungodly  manner;  impiously,  wickedly. 

"  Tis  hut  an  ill  essay  of  that  godly  fear,  to  use  that 
very  gospel  so  irreverently  and  ungodlily."— Govern- 
ment of  the  Tongue. 

fin-god'-li^ness,    *  un-god-ly-nes,    a. 

[Eiig.  ungodly;  -?iess.]    The  quality  or  state 
of  being  ungodly  ;  impiety,  wickedness. 

"How  grossly  do  mauy  of  us  contradict  the  plain 

firecepte  of  the  gospel  by  our  uiigudUnesn  and  worldly 
U8t8  i  "—TiU^tson. 

fin-god'-ly,  'un-god-lye,  «.     [Pref.  un- 

'  (1),  and  Eng.  godly.] 

1.  Not  godly  ;  impious,  wicked,  unholy, 
sinful.    (Said  of  persons  or  things.) 

"  Ungodly  deeds."        Milton:  Samso7i  Agonistes,  89B. 

2.  Polluted  by  wickedness. 

"  Let  not  the  hours  of  this  ungodly  day 
Wear  out  in  peace."       Shakesp.  ■  King  John,  liL  1. 

*  fin-good',  o.     [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  good.] 

Not  good  ;  wicked,  ungodly. 

"  The  vice  of  them  tli;it  lieu  vngood 
Is  no  repreefe  vnto  the  good." 

Gower:  C.A.    (Prol.( 

*  fin-good'-l^,  a.     [Pref  u%-  (1),  and  Eng. 

goodly.]    Wicked,  ungodly. 
'*  Whiche  thyng  my  sonne  I  the  forbede, 
For  it  is  an  vngoodly  dede."  Gower  :  C.  a.,  v. 

fin-gored',  «.    [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  gored.] 

1.  Unwounded,  unhurt. 

"  I  have  a  voice  and  precedent  of  peace, 
To  keep  my  name  ungored." 

Sliakesp. :  Bamlet,  v.  2. 

2.  Unstained  with  gore  ;  unblooded. 

"Helms  of  gold 
Ungored  with  blood." 

Sylvester :  The  Vacation,  p.  288. 

*  fin-gorged',  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
gorged.]    Not  gorged,  not  filled,  not  sated. 

"  The  hell-hounds,  as  ungorg'd  with  flesh  and  blood 
Pursue  their  prey,  and  seek  their  wonted  food." 
Bryden :  Theodore  A  Bonoria,  218. 

*  fin-gor'-ge-ous,  a.  [Pref.  nn-  (1),  and  Eng. 
gorgemis.]    Not  gorgeous,  not  showy. 

"  It  sweeps  along  there  in  most  ungorgeotis  pall." — 
Carlyle:  J-Yench  BuoU.,  pt.  ii,,  bk.  iv.,  ch,  viii. 

*  un-gos'-pel-like,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1);  Eng. 
gospel,  and  sutt'.  -like.]  Not  like  the  gospel; 
not  sanctioned  by  or  according  to  the  spirit 
of  the  gospel. 

"  Carnal  tyranny  of  an  undue,  unlawful,  and  un- 
gospellike  jurisdiction."- ifWion .-  Reason  of  Church 
GoveT-nment,  bk.  iL 

*  fin-got',  *  un-got'-ten,  u.  [Pref.  un-  (1), 
and  Eng.  got,  gotten.] 

1.  Notgotorgott-en;  not  gained  or  acquired. 

"  Nurao  thyself  in  thine  unrest. 
Judging  aiigoittin  things  the  best." 

Datiiel:  Cleopatra.    (Chorus.) 


2.  Not  begotten. 

"  Who  is  as  free  from  touch  or  soil  with  her. 
As  she  from  one  ungot." 

Shakesp. .'  Measure  for  Measure,  v.  1. 

fin-gov'-erw-a-ble,  ».  [Pref.  «?i-  (I),  and 
Eng.  governable.] 

1.  Not  gC'vernable;  incapable  of  being  go- 
verned, rule  1,  or  managed ;  refractory,  unruly. 

"  The  men  of  Kerry  reputed  the  fiercest  and  moeb 
ungovernable  part  of  the  aboriginal  poijulatiou." — 
MacaiUay:  Bist.  Kng„  ch.  xviL 

2.  Licentious,  wild,  unbridled. 

"He  desired  riches  with  an  ungovernable  and  in- 
satiable  desire." — Macaulay  :  Bist.  Mng.,  ch.  vi. 

*  fin-gov'-ern-a-ble-ness,  s.  [Eng.  unr 
governable;  -n^s.]  The  quality  or  state  of 
being  ungovernable. 

un-gov'-em-a-bly,  adv.  [Eng.  ungovem- 
ab{le)  ;  -ly.]  In  an  ungovernable  manner ;  so 
as  not  to  be  capable  of  being  governed  or 
restrained. 

"  He  had  recently  been  turned  out  of  office  in  a  way 
which  made  him  ungovernably  ferocious." — Mac- 
aulay:  Bist.  Eng.,  ch.  xix. 

fin-gov'-emed,  «.  [Pref.  un-  (l),  and  Eng. 
governed.] 

1.  Not  governed ;  having  no  government ; 
anarchical. 

" The  state  is  green  and  yet  ungovemed" 

Shakesp.  :  Richard  IIL,  iL  2. 

2.  Not  under  control  or  restraint ;  un- 
managed. 

"  And  short,  or  wide,  the  ungovem'd  courser  drive." 
Pope  :  Boiner  ;  Iliad  xxlii.  292. 

3.  Not  subject  to  laws  or  principles ;  un- 
restrained, unbridled,  licentious,  wild. 

"  To  serve  ungovem'd  appetite." 

Milton :  P.  L.,  xi.  517, 

*fin-g(5^trn',  v.t.  [Pref.  un-  (2),  and  Eng. 
gowit,.]  To  take  the  gown  off;  to  strip  of  a 
gown ;  to  unfrock, 

fin-gra9ed',  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
graced.]  Not  graced ;  not  favoured ;  not 
adorned. 

"  Courage,  ungraced  by  these,  affronts  the  skies." 
Cowper :  Table  Talk. 

fin-gra9e'-ful,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
graceful.]  Not  graceful ;  wanting  in  grace  or 
elegance  ;  clumsy,  inelegant,  awkward. 

"Aped,  with  ignorant  and  ungraceful  affectation, 
the  patriots  of  Athens  and  R.oin.e."—Macauiay :  BisL 
Eng.,  ch.  X. 

fin-graje'-ful-lj^,  adv.  [Eng.  ungraceful; 
-ly.]  In  an  ungraceful  manner;  inelegantly, 
awkwardly. 

"Sits  ungracefully  on  the  narrowed-soul  ti'an^ 
Bcriber."— iWeeie ;  Spectator,  No.  432. 

fin-graje'-ful-ness,  s.  [Eng.  ungracefid; 
-ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  ungracft- 
ful;  inelegance,  awkwardness. 

"  The  ungracefulness  of  constraint  and  affectation.* 
— Locke :  Of  Education,  §  66. 

fin-gra'-cious,  *un-gra-eiousG,  *nn- 
gra-tiOUS,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  gror 
dov^.] 

1.  Wanting  in  grace  ;  rude,  unmannerly, 
brutal,  coarse. 

"The  gracious  words  were  accompanied  by  U7tgr»- 
cious  acta."— Macaulay :  Bist.  Eng.,  (Si.  vi. 

*  2.  Offensive,  disagreeable. 

"Shew  me  no  parts  which  are  ungracious  to  the 
Bight.  !is  all  pre-shorteniugfl  usually  ats."— Bryden. 

*  3.  Impious,  wicked,  ungodly, 

"  But,  good  my  brother, 
Do  not,  as  soma  ungracious  pastors  do." 

Shakesp. :  Bamlet,  L  8. 

*  4.  Unacceptable ;  not  well  received ;  not 
in  favour. 

"  Anything  of  grace  towards  the  Irish  rebels,  was  as 
ungraciius  at  Oxford  as  at  XiouHou,"— Clarendon : 
Civtl  War. 

fin-gra'-cious-l^,  adv.     [Eng.  ungracimis; 

•ly-] 

1.  In  an  ungracious  manner  ;  without  kind- 
ness or  affability. 

"  He  accepted  graciously  what  he  could  not  but  cun- 
eider  as  ungraciously  g'i\ti\."—Macuulay :  Bift.  Eng., 
ch.  XV. 

2.  With  disfavour. 

'"Both  Dundee  and  Balcarras  swelled  the  crowd 
which  thronged  to  greet  the  deliverer,  and  were  not 
ungraciotisly  receivtid."— Macaulay  :  Bist.  Eng., 
ch.  xiiL 

*  fin-gra'-cious-ness,  s.  fEng.  ungradov^ ; 
-nens.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  ungra- 
cious. 

"A  sinful  hatred  ia  a  state  of  ungraciousness  witb 
Ood."—Ep.  Taylor :  On  Repentance,  i-h.  v.,  §  3. 


Obil,  boj^;  pout,  jowl;  cat,  9ell,  chorus,  9hin,  ben^h;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a^;  expect,  Xenophon,  e^ist.    -ing« 
■^ian,  -tian  =  sh^n.    -tion.  -slon  =  shun ;  -tlon,  -§lon  =  zhun.    -cious.  -tious,  -sious  =  shus.   -ble,  -die,  &c  =  bel,  deU 
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ungrammatical— unguilty 


nn-gram-maf-ic-al.  a.  [Pref.  vn-  (1),  and 
Eiig.  granivuitical.}  '  Not  gi-aminatical ;  not 
accordiiifj;  to  tlie  rules  of  gi'aiiniiar. 

"  Some  [phraaesj  are  uyigrammntical,  others  coarse." 
—Dry(Un:  Troilus  &  Cressuia.    (Fref.) 

fen  -  gram  -  mat'-  ic  -  al  -  ly.  adv.  [Eng.  un- 
gra m niatical  ;  -ly.  J  I n  an  ungni lu niatical 
manner  ;  contiary  to  the  rules  of  grammar. 

"Expre'i'^ecl  theinsetvea  ungramniaticaUy  ami  vul- 
garly on  tlie  coiiimuiiest  subjects." — Knox:  Wmter 
£»iinings,  even.  G6. 

*  fin-grant' -ed,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
grciited.]    Not  giunted,  given,  or  tionceded. 

"  This  ungrantetl,  all  rewjirds  aie  vain." 

JJryden  :  Virgil ;  Jlncid  ix.  3(7, 

•un'-grate,  a.  &  s.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Lat. 
yratus  =  pleasing.] 

A.  As  tuljectlve : 

1.  Not  agreeable;  not  pleasing;  displeasing. 

2.  Ungrateful. 

B,  As  subst. .  An  ungrateful  person ;  au 
In  grate. 

ftn-grate'-ful,  *  iin-grate'-ffall, «.  [Pref. 
ttn-  (]),  and  Eng.  grateJuL] 

1.  Not  grateful ;  not  feeling  thankful  or 
Chowing  gratitude  for  kind  offices  done ;  not 
mnkiiig  retuius,  or  making  ill-returns  for 
feaiidness. 

"  Ungrateful  to  God's  clemency.  "■ 

HcoU  :  Rukebtf.  Iv.  SO. 

•2.  Unpleasiiig,  disagreeable,  niiacceptahle. 

"  No  ungrttti'/id  f  uod."  Milton  :  P.  L.,  v.  *)7. 

•3.  Making  no  return  for  culture;  sterile, 
imfruitful, 

"  Fruits,  ungraiefvl  to  the  plauter'a  care." 

/*(>//£  :  KStay  on  Alan,  \u  181. 

4.  Giving  no  return  or  recompense  ;  oITering 
BO  inducement. 

"To  ahnte  his  zeal 
For  his  ungrateful  cause." 

Wordsworth  :  Excurnon,  bk.  vl. 

fin- grate'- fdl-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  wngrateful; 
-ly.]  In  an  ungrateful  manner  ;  without 
gratitude. 

"Our  deliverer  liad  been  wngrattsftiUy  requited." — 
Macaulay :  Bist.  Eng.,  ch.  xxv. 

fin  -  grate'- fdl  -  ness,  <■    [Eng.  wngrateJvX : 

1.  Tlie  quality  or  state  of  being  ungrateful ; 
fia^-atitude. 

"  Without  the  detestihle  ataiu  of  ungrateftitneMa,'^ 
Bdney. 
*  2.  Disagreeableness,  ungraciousness. 

"  Cuusideriug  the  ungrat«fu,hititl  of  the  messag*.*— 
Slanviil :  Sermviu,  So.  9. 

fin-grat'-i-f  led,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
gratified.]    Not  gi-atiOed  ;  nut  satislled. 

"  I  should  turu  thee  away  ungratified 
For  nil  thy  form«r  kiniluess." 
Saaum.  A  /7eC. .'  Hone%t  Man't  Fortune,  L 

•fin-grave'  (1),  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
grace  (2),  v.]    Not  cut,  carved,  or  graven. 

"Neither  grave  ne  undraw  of  gold,  ue  of  sulver,' 
PieT$  PUnoinan,  p.  70. 

•i£n-grave'  (2),  a.  [Pref.  un-  (IX  and  Eng. 
§Tave,  a.]    Not  gi'ave  or  serious. 

"With  unffrate  gate  to  runiie  doe  Him  compelL" 
Daeiet :  Holy  Jtoode,  p.  7. 

*  fin -grave',  v.t.  [Pref.  un-  (2),  and  Eng. 
grave  (*2),  s.]  To  take  out  of  the  grave ;  to  ex- 
hume ;  to  dJsiuter. 


•fin -graved',  a.     [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
grave  (2),  v.J    Not  buried  ;  unburied. 
**  Unffraved  uiuld  the  aauiU." 

Surrey  ;  HrgU  ;  jSnHd  It. 

•tin-grave'-l^,  adv.  [Eng.  ungrave  (2),  a. ; 
4y.]  Without  dignity  or  seriousness;  in- 
decently. 

••  Hifl  preaeut  portanee. 
Which  most  gibltigly,  inufraoe/y.  he  did  fashlim 
After  the  iuveterate  hate  lie  lienrs  tu  yon." 

ishake4p. :  CoriulanuM,  it  & 

•fin-gre'-a-ble,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
greabU.}    Not  agreeable ;  disagreeable. 

•fin-green',  •un-grene, «.  [Pref.  un-  0), 
and  Eng.  ^een.)  Not  green;  withered.  (Said 
of  leaves.) 

•'  With  sere  bnuiehes,  Mossoma  vngrent." 

Romauiit  of  Om  Rose,  4,752. 

fin -ground',  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
grrm-nd,  a.]  Not  ground,  bruised,  or  cnished. 
{Lit.  (&fig.) 

"  Shall  the  grista  of  my  hopes  be  ungrfmndj" 

Heaum.  Jt  FlcL  :  Maul  in  thm  UiU,  v.  S. 

fin-gr^iind'-Sd,  «.    [Pref.  ««-  (IX  and  Eng. 


grounded.]    Not  grounded  ;  having  no  ground 
or  fouiidntion  ;  unfounded,  baseless. 

"Reyimlless  of  ungrounded  auspiciuns."— JtfiWim; 
DocU  &  IHac  of  IHvorce. 

*  un  -  gro^d'-  ed  -  ly,  adv.  [Eng.  un- 
grounded ;  -ly.]  In  an  ungrounded  manner ; 
without  ground,  foundation,  or  reason. 

'■  That  putteth  in  here  ungrou ndedly." — Bale: 
Apologia,  fol  85. 

*  iin-ground'-ed-ness,  *un-ground-ed- 
nesse,  a.  [Eng.  imgrounded  ;  -luss.]  The 
qujility  or  state  of  being  ungrounded  ;  want 
of  ground,  foundation,  or  reason ;  baseless- 
ness. 

"The  uijiistice  and  unfroundcdvstf.  of  that  bold 
appeal,"— fip.  Hall :  Defence  of  Bumble  Remmwtrantt. 
(Dedic.) 

fin-grown',  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  qroxan.] 
Not  grown  ;  immature ;  not  arrived  at  mature 
growth. 

"  No  fisher  but  the  ungrown  fi-y  forbears,"* 

Shakeap.  :  Venus  <t  Adonis,  526. 

fin-grudged',  o.  [Pref.  un-  (l),  and  Eng. 
grudged.  ]  Not  grudged ;  not  grieved  or 
fretted  at, 

"  For,  wlieu  that  cross  ungru^ed  unto  you  sticks, 
Then  are  you  to  yourself  a  crucifix." 

Donne:  TheCrosa. 

fin-grudg'-ing,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (l),  and  Eng. 
g-pidging.]  Not  grudging  ;  giving  freely  ; 
liberal,  generous. 

"  These  handsome  and  ungrudging  tiibutes." — Dailp 
Taegrnph,  Nov.  80,  1875. 

fin-grudg'-ing-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  ungrudging; 
-ly.]  In  an  ungrudging  manner  ;  cheerfully  ; 
with  lilierality  of  feeling;  heartily,  freely; 
without  grudging. 

"  Beceive  from  him  the  doom  ungrudingly. 
Because  he  is  the  mouth  of  Destniy." 

Donne  :  Elegy  12. 

fin-gnal'  (gu  as  gw),  a.  [Lat.  unguis  =■  a. 
nail,  a  hoof.]  Pertaining  or  relating  to  a  nail 
or  hoof ;  unguicular. 

nngual-bone,  b.    [Lachryiaal-bone.} 

nngual-phalanges,  s.  pL 

Anat. :  The  terminal  bones  in  the  digits  of 
the  hand  and  foot.  Tliey  are  smaller  than  the 
other  phalanges,  and  of  a  sub-triangular  form. 
Those  of  the  hand  have  a  roughened  surface 
at  the  extremity,  wliich  supports  the  sensi- 
tive pulp  of  the  fingers  ;  those  of  the  foot  aie 
smaller  than  those  of  the  hand,  with  a  broader 
base  and  expanded  extremity  to  support  the 
nails.  They  are  also  called  Terminal  Ptialanges. 

*  fin-gnard'  (ua  as  a),  v.t.  [Pref.  un-  (2), 
and  Eng.  g%iard,  v.]  To  deprive  of  a  guard  ; 
to  render  or  leave  unguarded  or  defenceless. 

"The  diecft'-der  ungnards  oue  of  the  queeua  at 
tandoin."— A'irftJ,  Nov.  12. 1687. 

fin-gnard'-ed  (na  as  a),  a.  [Pref.  it?*-  (i), 
and  Eng.  giuirded.] 

1.  Not  guarded ;  not  watched  ;  having  no 

guard  or  defence. 

"  The  abaft  is  sijed— the  arrov  'a  in  hla  breaat  I 
TliAt  fatal  gesture  left  the  unguarded  side.'' 

Byron  :  Lara,  it  1&. 

2.  Careless,  negligent,  incautious ;  not  at- 
tentive to  danger ;  not  circumspect. 

"Alarm  the  most  ungunrded  iniud." 

Cewper:  Progress  of  Error,  68. 

3.  Negligently  or  rashly  said  or  done  ;  said 
or  done  without  due  caution  or  consideration. 

"Are  we  not  encompasaed  by  multitudes,  who  watch 
every  careless  word,  every  unguarded  action  of  eui 
lives?"— JifVflra. 

4.  Not  watched  or  looked  after. 

"  Took  a  fatal  advantage  of  some  unffuarded  hour." 
—Miicaulay  :  Jffitt.  Eng.,  ch.  xv. 

un-guard'-€d-lS^  (ua  as  a),  adv.  [Eng.  un- 
guarded; -ly.]  In  an  unguarded  manner; 
without  caution  or  watchful  attention  to 
danger. 

"If  you  find  that  you  hare  a  hastiness  in  youc 
temiwr,  which  unguardedfy  breaks  out  into  iudiacreet 
•allies.  wnU:h."—Oli€Sterfietd. 

fin-guard'-ed-ness  (ua  as  a),  «.  [Eng. 
untnuirdrAJ ;  -ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of 
being  unguarded. 

un'-guent  (gu  as  gw),  «.  [Lat.  unguentum, 
from  wit;/Ttei«,  pr.  par.  of  ungo  =  U>  anoint] 
[Unction.] 

1.  Ord.  Jjxng. :  Any  soft  compcsition  used 
as  an  ointment,  or    for   the  lubrication  of 
machinery;  ointment. 
"  He  bathes :  the  dnmiels,  with  officious  toll, 
&hed  Bweeia,  sbed  unguents,  in  a  sliower  of  olL" 
Pope :  Homer ;  Odyssey  viii.  492. 


2.  Pkarm.  :  Many  unguents  (unguenta)  are 
used  in  pluirmacy.  Garrod  enumerates  thirty- 
eight  as  employed  in  the  medical  phanna- 
copueia.  The  list  commences  with  Ungueiuam 
Aconitit^;  and  contains  among  others  U, 
cretisoti,  U.  hydrargyria  U.  iodi,  U,  sidplntns, 
&c.  They  are  used  for  their  emollient  pro- 
perties to  soften  tense  or  hard  parts,  and 
shield  those  in  which  tlie  skin  is  broken  from 
the  external  air. 

*fin-guent'-ofis,  *fin-guent'-^-y,  a. 

(gu  as  gw)f  «■  [Eng.  unguent ;  -ous,  -ai'y.l 
Like  unguent;  pai'taking  of  the  nature  ol 
unguent. 

nn-guen'-tum  (pi.  un-guen'-ta,  u  as  w), 

s.     [Lat.]     Unguent,  ointment. 

*fin-guer'-d6ned,  a.  [Pref.  vn-  (1),  and 
Eiig.  guerdoned.]  Not  guerdoned  ;  nothaviug 
received  a  guerdon.    (Scott :  Jtokeby,  vi.  12.) 

fin-guessed',  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
guessed.]  Not  guessed;  not  conjectur&J  or 
suspected. 

",  But  cause  of  terror,  all  unguesserl. 
Was  fluttering  hi  her  gentle  bre.i)it.'' 

Scott:  Lay  qftlia  Last  Minstrel,  v  17. 

*  un-guest'-like,  adv.  [Pref.  un-  (1);  Eng. 
guest,  and  suff.  -Wee.]  In  a  manner  unbecom- 
ing a  guest. 

"IHerodJ  cast  his  eye  unlawfully  and  i»ngueHlike 
upon  Herodias  there." — AliUon:  Tetrachordon. 

fin'-guic-al  (gu  as  gw),  a.  [Lat.  xmguis  — 
a  claw,  a  hoof.]  Pertaining  to  or>-esembUng 
a  claw  or  hoof ;  ungual. 

fin-guic'-u-lar  (gu  as  gw),  a.  [Lat.  un- 
guiculits  =  a  little  tinger-nail ;  unguis  =  a  nail, 
a  flaw.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  claw 
or  iinil. 

2.  Bot. :  Of  the  length  of  a  human  nail ; 
half  an.  inch. 

**fin-guic-n-la'-ta(guas  gw),  <.p{.  [Neut. 
pl.  of  Mod.*  Lat.  unguioulatus,  from  Lat.  un- 
guiculns  =  a  little  finger-nail ;  dimiu.  from  un- 
guis (q.v.).} 

Zool.:  Clawed  Mammals  ;  oneof  the  groups 
into  whicit  Linnaeus  divided  the  Mammalia. 
It  included  the  orders  Briita,  Glires,  Primates, 
and  Ferae. 

fin-guic'-u-lflkte,    fin-guio'-u-lat-ed 

(gu  as  gw),  a.  &  5.    [Unouiculata.] 
A.  As  adjective: 

L  Ord.  iMng. :  Having  claws,  clawed. 
IL  Technically : 

1.  Bot.  (Of  a  petal) :  Having  a  claw.  [Uk- 
ouis.] 

2.  Zool. :  Claw-sliaped ;  a  term  applied  to 
the  operculum  of  certain  Gasteropods,  when 
the  nucleus  is  in  front,  as  in  Turbinella  and 
Fusus. 

*  B.  As  suhst. :  A  quadruped  of  the  divisioa 
Unguiculata  (q.v.). 

*  un-guid'-a-ble,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
g\iidable.]    Incapable  of  being  guided. 

*  fin-guid'-a-bl J,  adv.    [Eng.  unguiddbQe)  ; 

-ly,]    In  an  uiiguidable  manner. 

fin-guid'-ed,  a.     [Pref.  uti-  (1),  and  Eng. 

guided.] 

1.  Not  guided ;  not  led  or  conducted. 

"  Unguided  hence  my  trembling  steps  I  bend." 
Pope :  Bonier ;  Odjfuey  xx.  441. 

2.  Not  ruled  or  regulated. 

"  The  blood  weeju  from  my  heart,  when  I  do  shape 
lu  furuia  imaginary,  th'  unguided  days." 

Shakssp.  ,■  S  ffenry  IV.,  It.  4. 

*  fin-gmd'-ed-l;^,  adv.    [Eng.  unguided ;  -ly.y 

In  an  unguided  manner;  without  a  guide  or 
guidance. 

fin-guif -er-ofis  (U  as  w),  a.  [Lat.  ungiiis 
=  a  n;iil,  a  claw,  and /ero  =  to  bear.]  Pro- 
ducing, having,  or  supporting  nails  or  claws. 

fin' -gui- form  (u  as  w),  a.  [IM.  unguU 
(q.v.),  andybrwia  =  form.]    Claw-shaped. 

*  fin-guilt'-i-lj^,  adv.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and 
Eng.  guiltily.]  Not  in  a  guilty  manner;  in- 
nocently. 

•fin-guilf-Jr,  •un-gilt-le,  a.      [Pref.  wn- 

(1),  and  Eng.  guilty.]    Not  guilty ;  innocent. 

"  stay  here  thy  foot,  thy  yet  unguilty  foot. 
That  canst  not  stay  when  thuu  art  further  in." 
Daniel :  Civil  Wars,  L 


f&te,  f&t,  f^e,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father ;  we,  wet,  here,  cornel,  her,  thSre ;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;  go,  pSt, 
or.  wore,  wolf,  work,  wh6.  son ;  mute,  cub,  cure,  uzute,  cur,  rule,  full ;  try,  Syrian.    le,  oa  =  e ;  ey  =  a ;  qu  =  kw. 


unguiltness— unhandsomely 
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•iin-gnilt -ness,  s.  [Bng,  unguiltiy) :  -ness.] 
Freedom  from  guilt ;  iiiuoceucti. 

"  Ouelie  lu  tlie  triall  o£  guiltie  iintt  ungulltnetse,"— 
Boliiished :  Deacrip.  EngiauU,  lik.  it 

fca-guin-oiis  (U  as  w),  a.  [Lat  wnguin- 
osus,  fiom  unguen,  geiiit.  unguinis^^  fat- 
tening;, fat;  from  itiigo  =  to  anoint.]  Oily, 
unctuous;  consisting  of  or  resembling  fat  or 
oil. 

"  Because  they  are  bo  fatty  and  unguinout.'—P.  Uol- 
land :  Plutarch,  p.  551. 

fin'-guis  (gu  as  gw),  s.  (Lat.  =  the  nail  of  a 
liuni..n  linger  or  toe,  the  claw,  talon,  or  hoof 
of  an  animal.] 

I.  Ord.  Lang. :  A  nail,  claw,  or  hoof  of  an 
animal. 

II.  Technically : 

1.  Bot. :  A  claw ;  the  narrow  part  at  the 
hase  of  a  petal  which  takes  tlie  place  of  the 
footstalk  of  a  leaf,  of  which  it  is  the  modifica- 
tion. 

2.  Measures ;  A  nail ;  half  an  inch ;  the 
length  of  the  nail  of  the  little  finger. 

un'-gu-la  (pi.  un'-gii -Ise),  s.  [Lat  =  a 
small  nail  or  claw;  dimiu.  from  unguis  =  a 
nail,  claw,  or  hoof.  ] 

L  Ord.  Lang. :  A  hoof,  as  of  a  horse. 

II.  Technically : 

1.  Bot. :  The  same  as  Unguis  (q.v.). 

2.  Geom. :  A  segnieutofa  solid.  An  angola 
of  a  cone  or  cylin- 
der is  a  portion  of 
the  cone  or  cylinder, 
inclniied  between  a 
part  of  the  base  and 
a  plane  intersecting 
the  base  obliquely. 
A  spherical  nngula 
is  a  part  of  the 
sphere  bounded  by 
two  semi  -  circles, 
meeting  in  a  com- 
mon diameter,  and 
by  a  lune  of  the  ungula. 
surface  of  the  sphere. 

3.  Svrg.  :  An  instrument  for  extracting  a 
dead  foatus  from  the  womb. 

*  4.  Zool. :  Pander's  name  for  the  genus 
Obolus  (q.v.).     [Ungulite.] 

fin-gu-la'-ta,  s.  pi.  [Neut.  pi.  of  Lat.  un- 
gutaiiis  =  having  claws  or  hoofs,  from  unguis 
(q.v.).] 

1.  Zoology: 

(1)  A  provisional  group  of  Mammals,  the 
living  members  of  which  correspond  to  the 
Pecora  and  Bellnne  nf  Linnaeus,  and  the  Ru- 
mininitia  and  Pachydermata  of  Cuvier.  Tlie 
dentition  is  heterudont  and  diphyodnnt,  the 
milk-teeth  not  being  completely  changed  till 
the  animal  attains  its  full  development;  the 
molars  have  br()ad  crowns  with  tnberr-ulat^d 
or  ridged  surfaces  ;  clavicles  nbseiit;  toes  with 
broad,  blunt  nails,  or,  in  uKist  cases,  with 
hoofs,  more  or  less  enclosing  the  ungnal 
phalanges  ;  sc^hoid  and  lumir  bones  of  car- 


FEET  OF  UNGULATA. 
A.  HoTBe.     B.  Khiiioceros.    c.   Tapir,     r.  Kndlus ;  «. 
ITlna;  c.  Carims;   m2,   m3,  mi,  m5.  Metacarpals; 
II.  III.  IT.  V.  Digits  ;  1,  2,  3.  Phalangea, 

pns  distinct.  The  group  is  usually  divided 
into  two  minor  groups  :  Ungulata  Vera,  often 
called  simply  Ungulata  [(2)],  and  SubunguUita 
(ri.v.).  All  the  species  are  eminently  adapted 
for  a  terrestrial  life,  and,  generally  speaking, 
for  a  vegetable  diet.  Some  are,  to  a  greater 
or  less  extent,  omnivorous,  as  Sus ;  but  no 
genus  is  distinctly  preriaceous. 
(2)  True  Ungulates  ;  a  group  of  Mammals 


FBET  or  HORSE  AND  ITS 
AKt'KaTUEta. 

.    Ancbitheiluin   with   three 
fuiictiitiial    digits  i    b    U.ip- 

fiarion  mid  c.  Horse,  Bhow- 
ng  gi-ndual  di3ap[jearaiice  of 
lecoud  and  fourth  digits. 


classed  as  an  order,  or  as  a  group  of  the  wider 
Ungulatii  [(1)].  Feet  never  pluntigraile,  func- 
tional toes  never  more  tlian  huir,  the  first 
digit  being  suppressed;  aliantois  largely  de- 
veloped; placenta  noii-deciduate ;  uterus  bi- 
Cfirnuate ;  manuiife  usually  tew  and  inguinal 
(as  in  Equus),  or 
many  and  abdo- 
minal (as  in  Sus), 
but  never  solely 
pectoral.  There 
are  two  divisions: 
Artiodactyla  and 
Perissodactyla 
(q.v.),  first  indi- 
cated by  Cuvier 
and  established  by 
Owen,  who  pio- 
pnsed  the  names 
now  in  general 
use. 

2.  Palreont. :  The 
Ungulata  appear 
first  in  the  Euceno 
Tertiary,  in  which 
period  the  Artio- 
dactyla and  Perissodactyla  were  already  differ- 
entiated.   [Trleodactyla.] 

un'-gu-late,  a.  &  s.    [Ungulata,] 

A.  As  adjective  : 

1.  Hoof-shaped  ;  shaped  like  th«  hoof  of  a 
horse. 

2.  Having  hoofs ;  hoofed :  as,  an  ungulate 
animal. 

B.  As  subst. :  Any  animal  of  the  order  Un- 
gulata (q.v.). 

^'-guled,  a.    [Lat.  ujhgula  =  a  hoof.] 

Her. :  Having  hoofs  of  such  or  such  a  tinc- 
ture. (Said  of  the  horMC,  stag,  &c.,  when  the 
hoofs  are  borne  of  a  different  tiucture  from 
that  of  the  body  of  the  animal.) 

t  un'-gn-li-grade,  a.  A  s.  [Lat.  ungula  —  a 
claw,  tulon,  or  hoof,  and  gradior  =  to  walk.] 

A,  As  adj. :  Walking  on  the  tips  of  the 
hoofed  digits,  as  the  horse. 

B,  As  subst.  :  An  animal  walking  on  the 
tips  of  its  hoofed  digits.  (Modelled  on  the 
words  Digitigijide,  Plantigrade,  &,c.  (Gloss,  to 
Huxley's  Classi/.  q/  Animals.) 

fin-gni-li'-na.  s.  [Mod.  Lat.,  from  Lat.  un- 
gula'— a  hno'f.] 

Znol. :  A  genus  of  Lucinidse,  with  four 
species,  from  Senegal  and  the  Philippines, 
excavating  winding  galleries  in  coral.  Shell 
aub-orbii'iilar,  ligament  short,  epidermis  thick. 

iin'-gU-lite,  s.     [Lat.  ungid(a);  suff.  -ite.} 
Geol.  :  A  Lower  Silurian  jock,  occurring  in 
Russia,   baviu'^  in  it  an  abundance  of  the 
shell  called  Ungula  (q.v.). 

ungulite-grit,  o.    [Obolite-grit.] 

un'~gU-lous,  a.  [Lat.  ung^ila  =  a  hoof.]  Per- 
taining to  or  resembling  a  hoof;  ungulate. 

*  un  -  gyve',  v.t.  [Pref.  un-  (2),  and  Eng. 
gyve.]    To  fi'ee  from  fetters  or  handcuffs. 

"  OumiiiauTided    hyin    to   be   vngyii»d   and   set   ab 
libertie." — Elyot :  Oovemour,  hk.  ii.,  cU.  vt 

*fin-hab'-ile,  a.  [Pref.  U7t-  (1),  and  Eng. 
hahile.]    Unlit,  unsuitable. 

"By  that  censure  he  is  made  unlmbUe  and  nnbapb." 
—lip.  Taylor:  Jtide  of  ContLience.  bk.  Lii.,  eli.  11. 

*un-hab'-it-a-ble,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and 
Eng.  hnhitftble.]  Not  habitable;  unfit  for 
occupation  by  inhabitants  ;  uninhabitable. 

"  Either  7in?tabitnble,  or  extreinely  hot,  as  tlie  an- 
cients fiiiisied."— yji/^/ ;  On  Oui  Creation,  pt  ii. 

*  un-hab'-it-ed,  a.  [Pref.  «7t-  (1),  and  Eng. 
liabit  (2),  v.]    Uninhabited. 

"For  the     most   part    dfsohite   and  vnhnbited,"'- 
Holinshed  :  Couqiiest  of  /re/and.    (Ep.  Ded.) 

un- hacked',  a.  [Pj-ef.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
hacked.]  Not  hacked;  not  cut  or  mangled; 
not  blunted  by  blows. 

"  With  unhacked  swords,  ami  helmets  aU  unhruised. " 
Hhakegp. :  King  John,  iL 

un-hack'-neyed,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and 
Eng.  hftckneyed.]  Not  hackneyed  ;  not  worn 
or  rendered  trite,  stale,  flat,  or  commonplace 
by  constant  use  or  rpuetition. 

*un- hailed',  a.     [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 

hail]    Nut  saluted. 

"  CTnJiailed,  unblessed,  with  heavy  heart  he  went." 
Jtowe  :  Lady  Jane  Gray.  iii. 


iin-hair',  v.t.  [Prof,  uti-  (2),  and  Eng.  haiT.\ 
To  lemove  the  hair  from ;  to  deprive  ordivesft 
of  hair  ;  to  strip  of  hair. 

"  I'il  spurn  thine  eyes 
Like  balls  before  uie  ;  I'll  inihnir  Ihj'  head.* 

Shakes/j. :  Antony  &  Cleopatra,  IL  t 

un-hair'-mg,  s.    [Unhair.] 

Leather  :  The  process  of  removing  hair  from 
hides.  This  is  performed  by  tlie  action  of 
lime,  whieh  dissolves  the  hair-sheath  and 
combines  with  the  fat  of  the  bide  to  form  an 
insoluble  soap.  The  lime  is  suspended  in 
water  in  pits,  and  the  bides  placed  therein, 
being  occasionally  handled,  that  is,  tiiken  nut, 
drained,  and  replaced  in  the  pit,  examinatiou 
determining  when  the  process  is  cmnplutc. 
The  hides  are  then  removed,  laid  over  a  beam, 
and  the  hair  and  epidermis  removed  by  a 
knife. 

*  un-hale',  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  hale.} 
Not  bale ;  not  healthy  ;■  unsound. 

*  iiii-hS,r-16w,  *unhalwe,  v.t.  [Pref.  «n- 
(2),  and  Eng.  JuUlow.]  To  profane  ;  to  deso- 
crate. 

"  Shall  we  esteem  and  reckon  how  it  heeds 
Our  works,  that  his  own  vows  at/hallouiethf 

Daniel :  MusoyhUu^ 

un-hal'-lowed,  *  uuhalwed.  a.  (in  sense  1 
from  pref.   un-  (1),   and  Eng.   hallowed;   in 
sense  2  from  unhullow,  v.] 
1.  Not  hallowed  ;  unholy,  profane. 

"  Faith  more  firm 


*  2.  Deprived  of  sanctity  ;  desecrated. 

"Aeworth    chyrche  vnhalwed  was,  theruor  hym  wa» 
wo."  ilobert  of  Qlauceeier,  p.  24th 

unhallowed-uses,  s.  pi. 

Ecdts. :  A  term  used  in  the  consecration  oC 
chui-cbes.  Tiie  building  is  said  to  be  hcnce^ 
fortli  separated  "  lium  all  unhallowed,  ordin- 
ary, and  common  uses." 

*un-halsed',  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng, 
haise.]  Lit.,  not  embraced  by  the  neck.; 
hence,  not  saluted  or  greeted. 

*  un  -  ham' -  pered,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and 
Eng.  havi.j)ered.\  Not  hampered,  hindered,  or 
restricted. 

*nn-hand',  v.t.  "IPref.  un-  (2),  and  En& 
hand.]  'I'u  take  the  hand  or  hnnds  off  or  W(5m  ; 
to  release  from  a  grasp  or  grip  ;  to  let  go. 

"  Still  I  am  called ;  unhand  me,  gentleiueii." 

Skalcesp,  ■  IlaiTdet,  i,  t. 

*un-hand'-i-ly,  adv.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and 
Eng.  hamlily.]  In  an  unhandy  manner;  not 
haudily ;  awkwardly,  clumsily. 

*  un-hand'-i-ness,  s.  [Eng.  unhandy;  -new.y 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  unhandy  ;  awk- 
wardness ;  clumsiness. 

*  iin-h&n'-dled  (died  as  deld),  &    [Prefi 

un-  (1),  and  Eng.  handled.] 

1.  Not  handled ;  not  touched ;  not  treated 
or  managed. 

"  Left  the  cause  of  the  kin(t  unkandteti." 

bhakesp.  :  Uenry  Vlll.,  lii.  % 

2.  Not  accustomed  to  being  touched ;  naft 
broken  in  ;  not  trained. 

"  A  raue  of  youthful  and  unhjtndted  colta" 

Bhakesp.  :  Merchant  of  t'anice,  v.  1. 

iin-hand'-some  {d  silent),  u.  [Pref.  un-  (1)^ 
and  Eng.  liandsome.] 

*  1.  Not  convenient ;  difficult,  awkward. 

"  A  narrow  straight  path  by  the  water's  side,  very 
unh(milsoine  for  an  army  to  pass  that  way." — JiortH-l 
Plutarch:  Lioes,  p  ai7. 

*  2.  Unfortunate,  untoward,  unlucky. 

"Tia  her  unhandsome  fate." 

BeaUm.  &  Flct. :  A'lght  Walktr,  L 

3.  Not  handsome  ;  wanting  in  beauty ;  not 
good-looking. 

"  Were  she  "ther  than  she  is,  she  were  ujOiandsowtc." 
— Slutkesp. :  Much  Ado,  i.  1. 

4.  Not  generous ;  unfair  ;  not  high-minded ; 
petty,  low. 

"  Conscious  of  a  bad  cauao,  and  of  his  acting  au  un- 
handsome  i}nii."—iyatertand :   Worlcs,  v.  304. 

*  5.  Unpleasant,  disagreeable. 

"Then  the  intermedial  evil  to  a  wise  and  reliploas 
persou  IB  like  unhancLiome  and  ill-t.i3tecl  physick." — 
Dp.  Taylor :  Jtuie  of  Cotvtvience,  bk.  i.,  ch.  v. 

un-hand'-some-ly  (d  silent),  adv.     [Eng, 

unluuidsome ;  -ly.  ] 

1.  In  an  unhandsome  manner ;  ungencp 
ously,  illiberally. 

"Spep.k  u?ihnndmmfly  of  no  one.  whom  it  is  ro*- 
Bible  riny  other  person  may  lespect."— SccAcr ;  Sermont, 
vol.  iv.,  ser.  !.■!. 


boil,  boy;  pout,  jovtl;  cat,  90!!,  chorus,  9hin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as;  expect,  Xenophon.  exist,    ph  =  t 
-<£lan,  -tian  =  sha-u.    -tioa,  -sion  —  suun;  -tion,  -sioa  —  zham,    -cious,  -tious.  -sious  ~  shus.    -ble.  -«iiie,  <itc.  =  bcl,  4ieL 
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unhandsomenesa— unheard 


ungracefully,    awk  wardly. 


2.  Inelegantly, 
clumsily,  uglily. 

"The  ruined  churcbes  are  so  unTtandiomelp  Tiatched 
and  thatched,  that  men  do  eveu  sbuu  the  places  for 
the  uncoil leliaess  thereof."— SpeTUsr.-  State  of  Ireland, 

*3.  Improperly,  unfitly. 

"  And  this  waa  not  unhandsomelji  intimated  by  the 
word  sometimes  used  by  the  Greek  church."— 5tsftop 
Taylor:  Set  Forma  of  Liturgie,  §  92. 

fin-hand'-some-ness  (A  silent),  &     [Eng. 

unkandsofiit ;  -ness.] 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  unliand- 
some,  ungenerous,  or  illiberal ;  ungrateful- 
ness. 

"  We  have  done  all  the  dishonour  to  bini  and  with 
r11  the  unhandtomencu  in  the  world.  '~Bp.  Taylor: 
Sermoni,  vol.  i.,  ser.  4. 

2.  Want  of  elegance,  grace,  or  beauty. 

•un-hSjld'-^,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
Ihaiidy.] 

1.  Not  handy ;  not  dexterous ;  not  skilful 
and  ready  in  the  use  of  the  hands ;  awkward, 
clumsy. 

2.  Not  convenient ;  awkward :  as,  an  rni- 
tiandy  position. 

•  un-han^,  v.t.    [Pref.  un-  (2),  and  Eng.  hang.] 

1.  To  take  from  the  hinges. 

"  Unhang  my  weather'e  bell." 

Browne :  Shepkeard$  Pipe,  Eel,  1. 

2.  To  divest  or  strip  of  hangings  :  as,  To 
unhang  a  room. 

tin-hahged',  iin-hung',  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1), 
and  Eng.  hanged,  hvng.]  Not  hanged;  not 
hung ;  not  punished  by  hanging. 

"There  live  not  three  good  men  urihanged  in  Ehk- 
]Mi'A."—Shaketp. :  1  Henry  IV.,  li.  4. 

•  iin-hap',  *  nn-hape,  s.    [Pi-ef.  un-  (1),  and 

Eng.  hap.]    Ill-hap,  mishap,  misfortune. 

"Thy  great  unAap  thou  canst  not  hide." 

Wyatt:  Urihappy  Lover. 

^-hap'-pied,   a.    [Eng.  unhappy;   -ed.) 
Made  unhappy. 
**  A  happy  gentleman  Id  blood  and  lineament, 
By  you  unitappUd."    Shakesp.  :  Richard  II.,  ill.  1. 

ftn-hap'-pi-l^,  adv.    [Eng.  unhappy;  -ly.] 

1.  Not  happily;  unfortunately,  miserably: 
as.  They  lived  unhappily  together. 

2.  By  ill-luck  ;  unfortunately,  unluckily. 

"  We  were  obli(fed  to  fire  upon  tbem  in  our  own 
defence ;  four  were  unhappily  killed."— Cooft ;  first 
Voyoffe,  bk.  ii.,  cb.  1 

3.  Mischievously,  evilly. 

"The  effects  he  speaks  of  succeed  unhappily." — 
Shaketp. :  Lear,  i.  2. 

lin-liap'-pi-ness,  *iixi-hap-py-ues,  s. 

[Eng.  unhappy  ;  -ness.] 

*  1.  Wickedness,  evil. 

"Although  they  were  inclined  to  all  unhappineu 
■Dd  miHcbief" — Elyot  ■  Governour,  bk.  iL,  cb.  xiv. 

*  2.  Misfortune,  ill-luck. 

"It  le  our  great  unhappiness  .  .  .  that  wa  are  on- 
MHy  and  dissatisfied."— j4rcA&.  WaJce. 

3.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  unhappy ; 
a  certain  degree  of  wretchedness  or  misery. 

"There  is  to  every  wrong  and  vicious  aet  a  suitable 
degree  uf  unhappinfSM  and  punishment  aunext."— 
Wdlaston  :  Relig,  of  Nature,  §6. 

fin-hap'-py,  *  un-hap-pie,  «.  [Pref.  war 
(Xjy  and  Eug.  happy.] 

*  L  Wicked. 

"  Such  school-fellowa  as  be  unhappy,  and  given  to 
shrewd  turns  .  .  .  are  enoucb  tocorrapCand  mar  the 
best  natures  in  the  world. '—P.  SoUand:  Plutarch; 
MoraU,  p.  16. 

*  2.  Unlucky,  unfortunate ;  not  having  good 
hap  or  luck. 

"  He  being  accounted  an  unhappy  ma.fL."—Pepys : 
Diary. 

3.  Disastrous,  calamitous,  ill-omened,  un- 
fortunate, unlucky. 

"But  for  this  unhappy  event,  it  is  probable  that  the 
law  of  Scotland  coiiceruing  torture  would  have  been 
imniedi:;tely  assiniibited  to  the  law  of  England." — 
ilacaulny  ■  Hit'..  Eng.,  ch.  xiii, 

*4,  Full  of  tricks  ;  mischievous. 

"  A  slirewd  knave  and  an  unhnppy." 

Ukukesp.:  All's  Well,  iv.  6. 

5.  Not  cheerful  or  gay  ;  in  some  degree 
wretched  or  miserable. 

"  Let  me,  unhappy  I  to  yoor  fleet  be  borne." 

Pope :  Homor;  Iliad  x.  612. 

6.  Deplorable,  lamentable. 

"  Wake,  'midst  mirth  and  wine,  the  jars 
That  dow  from  th^e  unha/jpy  wars, 

Scott  ■  Lord  qfthe  Islet,  ii,  10, 

*  7.  Riotous,  wild,  mischievous. 

"Tlie  lii(iii'?3  and  pages  (ivbo  are  more  unhappy 
here  t)jHii  the  a|i|>reLitise8  in  London)  broke  up  hia 
grave.'— //oiftfi;  Letters  iUlS).  p.  28. 


*  iin-har'-bor,  v.t.  [Pref.  un-  (2),  and  Eng. 
harbor.]  To  drive  from  harbor  or  shelter ;  to 
dislodge. 

"  Let  us  unAorftottr  the  naca.'L"—Foote  :  Devil  upon 
Two  Stickt,  L 

« un-har'-'bored,      a.    [Pref.  un-  (1),  and 

Eng.  harbored.]     Not  sheltered;  affording  no 
shelter;  exposed,  open, 

"  Trace  huge  forests,  and  unharbmired  heaths." 

Milton :  Comus,  423. 

&l-liard'-eiied,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
harde'n^d.  ] 

1.  Lit. :  Not  hardened ;  not  made  hard  or 
indxu'ated,  as  metal. 

2.  Fig. :  Not  made  obdurate ;  not  hardened, 
as  the  heart. 

"  Our  prime  cousin  yet  unJiardened  in 
The  crimes  of  nature."         Two  Noble  Kinsmen,  I.  % 

iin  -  hard'- ^,  a.  [Pref.  wti-  (1),  and  Eng. 
hardy.] 

1.  Not  bold  or  courageous ;  timid,  irreso- 
lute.   (See  extract  under  Unadventurous.) 

2.  Not  hardy ;  not  able  to  endure  fatigue. 

iin- harmed',  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
harmed.]  Not  harmed;  not  hui-t;  not  in- 
jured ;  uninjured. 

"  Here  he  might  possibly  have  remained  unharmed 
and  harmless. '—.l/'acaitZaj/:  Hist,  Eng.,  cb.  xiii. 

*  un-hami'-flll,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
harmful.]    Not  harmful ;  innoxious,  harmless. 

"Themselves  unharmful,  let  them  live  unharmed." 
Dryden  :  Hind  &  Panther,  i.  299. 

*  iin-harm'-ing,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
harming.]  Not  doing  harm  or  hart ;  harmless. 

"  Dangerou^  tools  they  weie ;  without  the  workman 
they  may  rust  unharming," — Lytton:  Rienzi,  bk.  x., 
ch.  iv. 

un-har-mo'-m-oiis,  «.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and 
Eng.  harmonious.] 

1.  Not  harmonious ;  not  having  symmetry 
or  congruity  ;  not  in  harmony  or  proportion. 


2.  Discordant,  unmusical,  harsh ;  producing 
or  tilled  with  discordant  sounds. 

"  O-roves,  if  unharmamoui,  yet  secure 
From  clamour."  Cotoper  :  Task,  111.  734. 

&l-har'-ness^  v.t.  (Pref.  un-  (2),  and  Eng, 
harness.] 

1.  To  strip  or  divest  of  harness  ;  to  loose 
from  the  traces,  harness,  or  gear;  to  take  the 
harness  off. 

"  He  wiped  the  sweat-drops  from  hia  brow. 
Unharnessed  hia  horses  from  the  plough." 

Longfellow :  The  Saga  qf  King  Olaf,  rU. 

*  2.  To  divest  of  armour. 

"They  being  unharnessed  did  fight  with  their 
avot{iB."—Holinshed :  Conquest  of  Ireland,  ch.  xliL 

*  3.  To  set  free  from  work  ;  to  release. 
"An  unmerciful  day's  work  of  sorrow  till  death 

unharness  "em." — Alilton:  Divorce,  bk.  iii.,  ch.  xxl. 

un-hasp',  v.t.  [Pref.  uu-  (2),  and  Eng.  hasp.] 
To  loose  from  a  hasp ;  to  let  go. 

"  While  bolt  aud  chain  he  backward  rolled. 
And  made  the  bar  unhasp  its  hold." 

Scott :  Lady  of  the  Lake,  vi.  12. 

*  iin-hast'-y,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
liasty.]    Not  hasty,  rash,  or  impetuous. 

"  So  unhasty  and  wary  a  spirit."— 5p.  Taylor:  Ser- 
mons, voL  IL,  ser.  15. 

*  un-h^t',  V.t.  &  i.  [Pref.  UTi-  (2),  and  Eng. 
hat.] 

A.  Trans. :  To  remove  the  hat  from. 

B.  Intrans.  :  To  take  off  the  hat. 

"  Unhatting  on  the  iHiees  when  the  host  is  carried 
hy."— Herbert  Spencer.    (A nnandale. ) 

iin-hat9hed',  ».  [Pref.  un-  (1),  aud  Eng. 
luitched.] 

1.  Lit. :  Not  hatched ;  not  having  left  the 
egg. 

*  2.  Fig.  :  Not  matured  and  brought  to 
light ;  not  disclosed. 

"  Some  unJuitch'd  practice."* 

.Shakesp. :  Othello,  ill.  4. 

*  un-hS-t'-ting,  «.  [Unhat.]  A  taking  oflf 
the  hat. 

"Bows  and  curtseyB  aud  unhattlngs."  —  Herbert 
Spencer.    iA  nnandale. ) 

lin-haunt-ed,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (l),  and  Eng. 
haunt&i.]  Not  haunted  ;  not  frequented ;  not 
resorted  to ;  unfrequented. 

"  Parliament  to  hold  in  some  unhaunted  place." 
iSirrourfor  Hagistrates,  p.  338, 

fln-haz'-ard-ed,  a.    [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 


hazarded.]     Not  hazarded  ;   not  exposed  to 
hazard,  danger,  or  risk. 

•■  Here  I  should  still  enjoy  thee  day  and  night, 
Whole  to  myself,  unhazarded  abroad." 

Milton ;  Samson  Agonittet,  809. 

*  iiii-haz'-ard-ous,  a.     [Pref.  un-  (1),  and 

Eug.  luizardous.]    Not  hazardous ;  not  full  of 
hazard,  danger,  or  risk. 

"  Your  own  part  was  neither  obscure  nor  unhntard- 
ous."— Dryden  :  Duke  qf  Guise.    (Epis.  Dedic.) 

*  iiu-head',  v.t.  [Pref.  un-  (2),  and  Eng.  head.] 
To  take  the  head  off  or  from  ;  to  remove  the 
head  of;  to  deprive  of  the  head  ;  to  decapi- 
tate. 

"  Heads  undressed  and  bodies  unhead^," — North ' 
Examen,  p.  580. 

*  un-heal',  *  un-heale,  v.t.    [Unhele.] 

un-heal'-a-ble,  a,  [Pref.  nn-  (1),  and  Eng. 
healabte.]  'Not  healable ;  not  capable  of  being 
healed ;  incurable. 

"  Something  moat  luckless,  most  unhealtible 
Has  taken  placa"         Coleridge :  Piccolomtni,  i,  7. 

iin-healed'»  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  En>g. 
healed.]    Not  healed,  not  cured. 

"  The  wretches,  many  of  whom  were  still  tormented 
by  unhealed  wounds,  could  not  all  lie  down."— itfae- 
aulay;  Hist.  Eng.,  cb.  v. 

*  un-health'-fal,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
healthful.]  Not  liealthful,  not  healthy;  un- 
healthy, iujui'iuus  to  health,  unwholesome 
noxious. 

"  The  unheitlthfvl  eiiat. 
That  breathes  the  spleen,  and  searches  every  bona 
Of  the  infirm."  Cowper :  Task,  iv.  363. 

*  •un-health'-ful-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  unheaUh- 
fid;  -ly.]  In  an  unhealthful  manner;  un- 
healthily. 

*  uh-health'-ful-ness,  s.  [Eng.  unhealth- 
ful; -ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being 
unhealthful;  uiihealthiness,  insalubrity. 

"  Experiment  solitary,  touching  the  healthfiilness 
or  unhealthfulness  of  the  southern  winds."— ^ucon 
Nat.  Hist.,  §  ;86. 

un-health'-l-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  unhealthy:  -ly.] 
lu  an  unhealthy  manner;  unwholesoinely. 

"  Which  proving  but  of  bad  nourishment  ,  ,  .  pufia 
up  unliealthUy  a  certain  big  fiice  of  i)retended  learn- 
ing."— Milton:  Doct,  &  Disc,  qf  Divorce.    (Pref.) 

iin-health'-i-uess,  s.  [Eng.  unhealthy; 
-Tiess.] 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  unhealthy  ; 
insalubrity ;  unfavQurableness  to  health  ;  uu- 
wholesoiueness. 

"  We  were  sensible  of  the  unhealthinesi  of  tha 
climate."— Cooft .  Pii-st  Voyage,  bk.  iii.,  ch.  xi. 

2.  Want  of  health  ;  habitual  weakness  or 
indisposition.    (Said  of  persons.) 

3.  Unsoundness ;  want  of  vigour.  (Said  of 
trees,  plants,  &c.) 

4.  Moral  uuwholesomeness. 

im-health'-JTt  «■     [Pref.  un-  (1),  and   Eng. 

healthy.] 

1.  Not  healthy  ;  not  favourable  to  health  ; 
unwholesome,  insalubrious. 

"  standing  pooles  and  fens  were  following 
Unhealthy  iotss." 

Browne  :  Britanniaa  Pastorals,  IL 

2.  Not  having  good  health,;  not  having  a 
sound  and  vigorous  state  of  body  ;  haOituaily 
weak  or  indisposed  :  as,  an  unhealthy  person. 

3.  Wanting  vigour  of  growth :  as,  an  un- 
healthy plant. 

4.  Abounding  with  disease;  causing  disease. 

"  Wet  with  unhealthy  dews." 

Loiigfellow :  To-morrow. 

5.  Not  indicating  health ;  indicating  ill- 
health  :  as,  an  unhealthy  appeiiranee. 

6.  Morally  unwholesome  or  injurious. 

un-heard',  a.    [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng,  heard.} 

1.  Not  heard ;  not  perceived  by  the  ear. 

"  Unheard  approiiched,  and  stood  before  the  tent." 
Pope  ■  Homer  ;  Iliad  xi.  789. 

2.  Not  admitted  to  audience. 

3.  Not  listened  to  ;  not  allowed  to  speak  op 
plead  for  one's  self 

"Yet  it  was  thought  unjust  to  condemn  him  jin» 
heard." — Jfacauluy :  Hist.  IS/ig.,  ch.  xix. 

4.  Not  known  to  fame. 

"  Yet  fast  they  fell,  unheard,  forgot." 

Scolt :  Loi-doft/ie  Isles,  vi  28. 

unheard-of^  u, 

1.  Not  heard  of ;  about  which  there  is  no 
information. 

"Does  yet  the  «nftear(i.o/ vessel  ride  tlie  w.ave?" 
Wordnworlh.   To  lAL^rty. 

2.  Unprecedented. 


f^te,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;   we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;   go,  pot, 
or.  wore,  w^H,  w6:ls,  who,  soa;  mute,  cub,  ciire,  unite,  cur,  rule,  fiiU;  try,  Syrian*    ce,  ca  =  o;  ey  =  a;  q.u  =  Ilw. 
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•nn-heart'  (e  silent),  v.t  [Pref.  un-  (2),  and 
Eiip.  }ieart.]  To  dishearten  ;  to  discourage  ; 
iu  depress. 

"To  bite  hia  lip. 
And  hum  at  good  Comiuius,  much  u7iheaTts  me," 
UTiakesp.  :  Coriolanui,  V.  I. 

ftn-heat'-ed«  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
heated.]    Not  heated ;  not  made  hot. 

"  The  narrow  pores  of  unheated  gla83."~Boyle. 

*  un-heaven  (heaven  as  hev'n), v.t.  [Pref. 
un-  (2),  and  Eng.  iieaven.]  To  remove  from  or 
deprive  of  heaven. 

"  Unheav'n  yourselves,  ye  holy  Cherubins." 

Baoies  :  Holy  Koode,  p.  2B, 

*tin-heaven-ly  (heaven  as  heVn),  a. 

[Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  heavenly.  ]  Not 
liuaveuly ;  not  pertaining  to,  characteristic 
of,  or  suitable  to  heaven  ;  not  divine. 

"  The  many  evil  and  unheavenly  spirita 
Which  walk  the  valley  o(  the  shtide  of  death." 

Byron:  Atanfrvd,  Ul.  1. 

*tin-hedged',  a.  [Pref.  un-  (l),  and  Eng. 
hsthjed.}  Not  hedged ;  not  surrounded  or 
•hut  in  with  or  as  witli  a  hedge;  not  enclosed. 

"  Our  needful  knowledge,  like  our  needful  food, 
Unhedged,  Ilea  opeu  iu  life's  common  Held." 

.   Young:  //ight  Thoughts,  v.  74L 

fin-heed'-ed,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
heeded.]  Not  iieeded;  disregarded,  neglected, 
unnoticed. 

"  There,  unconRned.  behold,  each  c;raziiig  steed, 
Uuwatched,  unheeded,  ou  the  hurhnge  feed  " 

Byron  :  J^isus  A  Euryalui. 

•tin-heed'-ed-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  unheeded; 
•ly.]  In  an  unlieeued  manner  ;  without  being 
noticed  or  heeded. 

"  Au  earthquake  reeled  unheededty  away," 

Byron:  Childe  Harold,  iv,  63. 


[Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
not  cautious ;  inattentive, 


•tin-hced-fiil.  «. 

heedful.] 

1.  Not  heedful  ; 
careless,  lieedless. 

"  Juat  IS,  U  friend  I  thy  caution,  and  addressed 
(Replied  the  cliief)  to  uo  unheed/ul  breast." 

Pope :  Bomer ;  Odyssey  xvH.  833. 

2.  Not  characterized  by  caution  or  care ; 
rash,  inconsiderate. 

*iin-heed'-ful-l^,  adv.  [Eng,  unheedful; 
•ly.]  In  an  unheedful  manner;  without  care 
or  caution  ;  heedlessly,  carelessly. 

"Ay,  madam,  so  you  stumble  not  wnheedfully." — 
Shakesp. :  Two  Qentlemen,  i.  a. 

*  iin-heed'-Hy,  adv.  [Eng.  unheedy:  -ly.] 
Unheedingly  ;  without  taking  due  heed. 

"  I  perceive  aome  readers  have  u7iheedUy_  and  un- 
__^,_  ______  ^..j  ^(.  ^jjjy  oropositio 

Note.} 


Justly  stumbled  at  this  pronositiou.' 
taine  Catliolike  Prop.,  die.    (Nc 


-Bp.  HaU :  Cer- 


ttn-heed'-ing,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
heeding.]  Not  heeding;  taking  no  heed  or 
notice. 

"  All  silent  and  unheedintr  now." 

Byron :  Parisina,  z. 

•tin-heed'-^,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
heedy.] 

1.  Unheeding,  careless,  heedless. 

"  The  pride  of  her  carnation  train, 
Plucked  up  by  some  unheedy  swain." 

iliUon :  An  Epitaph. 

2.  Precipitate,  rash. 

"  Wings  and  no  eyes  figure  unheedy  haste." 

Shakesp. :  Afidtummer  Night's  Dream,  1. 1. 

^iin-heired'  (h  silent),  a.   [Pref.  uti-O.);  Eng. 
keir,  and  suff.  -ed.]    Without  an  heir. 
"To  leave  him  utterly  unheired."—Chapma7U 

•  iin-hele',  *  un-heale,  v.t.  [A.S.  unhelian.] 
To  uncover,  to  disclose.  (Spenser :  F.  ^.,  II. 
xii.  64.) 

•fin-hele',  ».    [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Mid.  Eng. 

liele  =  health.]    Misfortune. 

•  iin-helm',  v.  t.  [Pref.  wn-  (2),  and  Eng.  ftcim,  ] 
To  deprive  or  divest  of  a  helm  or  helmet. 

"I  have  diamouuted  you,  and  now  1  will  unhelnn 
Yon.'— Scott :  loanhoe,  en.  it 

•  &a-helmed',  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1) ;  Eng.  helm ; 
-cd.]  Divested  or  deprived  of  a  helm  or 
helmet ;  not  wearing  a  helmet. 

tin -helped',  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
helped.]    Not  helped  ;  unassisted  ;  unaided. 

"  Unhelp'd  we  stand,  unequal  to  engage 
The  force  of  Hector  and  JEncus'  rat^e." 

Pope :  Bomer  ;  iliad  xTiL  680. 

)in-help'-fill,  o.     [Pret  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
hdpjul^ 
\.  Not  helpful ;  affording  no  aid. 

"  Even  BO  myself  bewails  gooA  Oloster's  case 
With  sad  unhelpful  tears." 

Shakesp. :  2  ffenry  VI.,  ill.  1. 

2,  Not  able  to  help  one's  self ;  helpless. 


^iin-hep'-pen,  a.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  Mis- 
shapen, ill-formed,  awkward,  clumsy.    (Prov.) 

*  tin-her'-i-ta-ble,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and 
Eng.  heritable.]    Barred  from  inheritance. 

"Justly  made  illegitnuate  and  unheritable  to  the 
crown.'— fiajl/Hn;  Jie/ormation,  iL  207. 

*  iin-her'-6-ism,  s.  [Pref.  uti-  (1),  and  Eng. 
heroism,.]    That  which  is  not  heroic. 

"Their  greedy  quackeries  and  unheroitmM."—Car- 
lyla :  Cromwell,  i.  65. 

"  iin-herse',  v.t.  [Pref.  un-  (2),  and  Eng. 
herse.]  To  take  from  the  herse  or  temporary 
monument  where  the  kniglits'  arms  were 
hung. 

"  And  himselfe  baffuld,  aud  his  armes  unherst." 
Spenser:  F,  Q.,  V.  iii.  37. 

iin-he^'-i-tat-ing.  a.  [Pref.  un-  (i),  and 
Eng.  hesitatmg.]  Not  hesitating;  not  in  doubt; 
prompt,  ready. 

un-he^'-i-tat-ing-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  unhesi- 
tating ;  -ly.]  In  an  unhesitating  manner ; 
without  hesitation. 

un-hewn',  *un-hewed'  (ew  as  u),  a. 

[Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  hewn,  hewed.]    Not 
hewn ;  rough. 

"In  occa«ioDS  of  merriment,  this  rough-cast,  uti- 
hevm  poetry,  was  iuateud  of  etage-playa."— Z»rydert; 
Juvenal.    (Dedic.) 

iin-hid'-den,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
hidden.]  Nut  hidden  or  concealed,  (iihalcesp.  ; 
Henry  V.,  i.  1.) 

*  un-hide',  v.t.  [Pref.  un-  (2),  and  Eng. 
hide,  v. J     To  disclose  ;  to  reveal. 

"  If  thou  desirest  my  help,  unhide  the  sore." 

P.  Fletcher  :  Piscatory  Eclogues,  v. 

*  iin-hide'-a-ble,  a.  [Eng.  unhide ;  suff. 
-able.  ]  Incapable  of  being  hidden  or  ob- 
scured. 

"  Unhideable  by  eitvluus  arrogance." 

Sylvester  ■  Magnificence,  1,254. 

*  iin-hlgh'  (g  silent),  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and 
Eng.  high.]    Not  high  ;  low. 

"  It  is  unhigh  and  low." 

LougfeUotv  :  The  Orave. 

iin-hin'-dered,  *"  un-hln-dred,  a.  [Pref. 
un-  (1),  and  Eng.  hindered.]  Not  hindered ; 
unimpeded. 

"  With  all  its  full  effects  aud  consequences  un- 
hindred."— Clarke  :  On  the  Attributes,  prop,  4. 

fin-hinge'(  v.t.  [Pref.  un-  (2),  and  Eng.  hinge.] 
1,  To  take  from  the  hinges  :  as,  To  unhinge 
a  door. 

*  2.  To  displace ;  to  unfix  by  violence. 

"  And  hills  unhing'd  from  their  deep  roots  depart" 
Blachmore :  Creation. 

3.  To  unsettle  ;  to  render  unstable  or  waver- 
ing ;  to  disorder ;  to  discompnse. 

"  But  time  unhinges  all," 

Cowper :  Homer ;  Iliad  iv. 

*  4.  To  put  out  of  sorts  ;  to  incapacitate  by 
disturbing  the  nerves. 

*  un-hinge'-ment,  s.  [Eng.  unhinge ;  -mevi.] 
The  act  of  unhinging  ;  the  state  of  being  un- 
hinged. 

*  un-hired',  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  hired.] 
Not  hired. 

"  And  who  unhir'd  will  be  so  hardy  as  to  say.  that 
Abruliam  at  any  other  time  ever  paid  him  tithes?" 
—JUilton  :  To  remove  Hirelingt  out  of  the  Church. 

iin-his-tor'-ic,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
historic.  ] 

1.  Ord,  Lang, :  Not  historic ;  fabulous, 

"Tlie  whole  story  is  unhiatoric."— Daily  Telegraph, 
Feb.  3, 1886. 

2.  Anthrop. :  A  term  applied  to  races  who 
have  no  history. 

"  The  study  alike  of  the  prehistoric  and  the  uit- 
historic  races  of  America  is  replete  with  promise  of 
novel  truths."—/*.  Wilson :  Prehistoric  Annalt  of  Scot- 
land, i.  4. 

un-his-tor'-ic-al,   a.     [Pref.  un-  (1),   and 

Eng.  historical.] '  Unhistoric  (q.v,). 

"  The  complex  traces  of  the  unhistorical  uatione  of 
Europe."— fVilaon:  Prehistoric  Annals  of  Scotland, 
i.  50]t. 

tin-hit,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (2),  and  Eng.  hU.]  Not 
hit ;  not  struck. 

"  Whilst  I.  at  whom  they  shot,  sit  here  Bbot-free^ 
And  as  unhurt  of  envy. 


. .    a  unhit.' 
Ben  Jonson ;  Poetaster ; 


To  the  Header. 


iin-hitfh',  v.t.  [Fret  un-  (2),  and  Eng.  hitch.] 
To  disengage  or  loose  from  a  hitch ;  to  set 
free ;  to  unfasten. 

"  A  trace  was  unhitched."~Field,  Jan.  7,  18B8. 


*  iin-hive',  v.t.    [Pref.  un-  (2),  and  Eng.  hivu\ 

1,  To  drive  from  or  out  of  a  liive. 

2.  To  deprive  of  habitation  or  shelter. 

*iin-hoard',  v.t.  [Pref.  un'  (2),  and  Eng. 
hoard.]  To  take  away  or  remove  from  a 
hoai"d  or  store. 

"  A  thief  beut  to  unheard  the  caab 
Of  some  nch  burgher."       Milton  :  P.  L.,  Iv.  1B8. 

*  iin-hold',  v.t.  [Pref.  un-  (2),  and  Eng.  Iwld. 
v.]  Toletgo  the  hold  of;  to  release.   iOtway.) 

lin-ho'-li-lj^,  adv,  [Eng.  unholy;  -ly.]  In 
an  unholy  manner. 

"Lesc  .  .  .  holy  things  be  handled  unholUy.''—Bp. 
Taylor  :  Rule  (^  Consinence,  bk,  li.,  ch.  in. 

iin-ho'-li-ness,  5.  [Eng.  unholy ;  -ness.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  unholy  ;  want  of 
holiness  ;  wickedness,  impiety,  profaneness, 

"There  cannot  choose  but  much  unhalinat  abide." 
—MilZon :  TetrachorUon. 

*iin-h61p'-en,  a.    [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng 
hoLpen.l    Not  holpen  or  helped  ;  unhelped. 
"  Leaving  their  fathers  and  mothers  (to  whom  they 
were  chiefly  bound}  U7iholpen."^£[omiliet :   Of  Goott 
Workes.  pt  li. 

iin-hd'-ly,  *un-ho-lye.  *vn-hoo-li,  a 

[Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  holy.] 

1.  Not  holy  ;  not  sacred;  not  hallowed  or 
consecrated. 

"Doth  it,  follow  that  all  things  now  iu  the  church 
are  unholy  whicb  tlie  Lord  hath  nut  himself  preuiat^ly 
luatituted  ?  "—Hooker, 

2.  Impious,  wicked.    (Said  of  persons.) 

"  Diaiibedieut  to  parents,  uutbankful,  unholy."-^ 
2  Timolhu  ill.  2. 

3.  Impious,  wicked.    (Said  of  things.) 

"To  keep  me  fiom  a  most  unholy  match." 

Shakesp. :  Twu  UentLtmen,  iv,  8. 

4.  Not  ceremonially  purified  ;  unclean. 

"The  Jewea  cal  that  common  whiche  la  vncleaoa 
and  unholy."—  Udul :  Marke  viL 

*  uu-hon'-est  {h  silent),  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and 
Eug.  h'^iest.]  Not  honest ;  dishonest,  dis- 
honourable. 

"  But  a  poor,  cold,  uiispirited,  unmanuered. 
Urihonest,  unaffected, -undone  fuul." 

iSeaum.  &  Flet. :  Thierry  &  Theod&ret,  IL 

*  un-hon'-est-ly  {h  silent),  adv.  [Eng.  wof 
honest;  -ly.]     Dishonestly,  dishonourably. 

"Which  he  had  tofore  wilfully  aud  uTihonetlly  lot* 
saken,"  — t'dai;  Lukex.\. 

*  un-hon'-est-y  (h  silent),  s.  (Eng.  uti- 
honest ;  -y.]    Dishonesty,  dishonourableness. 

"Theunprofltablenesse  and  shamefutl  unhonesty  ot 
GOnteutiou,  strile,  aud  debate."— ifamilMi;  AgaiiM 
Conlvntion. 

*un-hon'-or    (h  silent),  v.t.    [Pref.  un-  (2), 

and  Eng.  honor,  v.i       To  dishonor. 

"1  bououre  my  Fadir,  and  ya  h&n  uTihonourid  m.e.' 
—Wyclijfe :  John  viiu 

•tin-hon'-or-a-tale  (A  silent),  a.  [Pref, 
•wn-  (1),  and  Eng'  honorable.]      Dishonorable. 

"Such  company  as  should  not  be  unhonourahl^  to 
the  kiuK."— Jiurreif  .■  Let.  41 ;  To  Cromwell. 

un-hon'-ored  {h,  silent),  a.  [Pref.  lin*  (1), 
and  Eng.  ho^iored.]  Uncelebrated ;  not  re- 
garded with  reverence  or  honor. 

"  And  Bcbolara,  snldien,  kings,  unhonoured  die.' 
Uoldsmith ;  Traveller. 

jin-hood'«  v.t.  [Pref.  un-  (2),  and  Eng.  hood.] 
To  reiiiove  a  hood  or  disguise  from ;  to  de- 
prive of  a  hood. 

"  The  falcon  took  his  favourite  stand  .  .  . 
i4or,  though  v/nhooded,  sought  to  £Ly." 

Scott :  Lady  of  the  Lake,  ii.  24. 

iin-hook',  v.t.  [Pref.  un-  (2),  and  Eng.  hook^ 
v.]  To  loose  or  disengage  from  a  hook ;  to 
open  or  undo  by  disengaging  the  hooks  of. 

*  un-hooked',  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng, 
hooked.]  Not  having  a  hook ;  not  fixed  on  a 
hook. 

"  Apter  to  biteatauch  unhooked  baytcs."- ^acWuyr; 
Voyages,  iii.  671. 

*  iin-hodp',  v.t.  [Pref.  un-  (2),  and  Eng.  hoop.} 
To  strip  or  divest  of  hoops. 

"  Dnhoop  the  fair  aex,  and  cure  thU  faahionablt 
tympany  got  among  them."— A  dditon. 

un-hoped',  a.    [Pref,  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  hoped.] 
1.  Not   hoped  for ;   unlocked   for ;   unex- 
pected ;  despaired  of.    (Followed  by /or.) 
"  These  eyes  at  last  behold  the  unhoped  for  coast." 
Pope  :  Homer ;  Odyssey  v.  626, 

*  2,  Having  lost  hope. 

"  He  faltered  thanks  to  Heaven  lor  life. 
Redeemed,  unJwved,  from  desperate  strife," 
Scott :  Lady  <^the  Lake,  v.  11. 


hSiX  boy ;  p^t,  jtfrrt ;  cat,  9ell,  chorus,  5hin,  hengh ;  go,  gem ;  thin,  this ;  sin,  a^ ;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist,   -ing, 
-dan,  -tion  =  shan.   -tion.  -sion  =  shOn ;  -tio».  -§ioa  =  z^^^   -clous,  -tious,  -sious  =  shiis.   -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  hel,  d^U 
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im-hope'-ful,  a.  [Pief.  uit-  (l),  and  Eng. 
iiopejuL]  >Jut  hopeful;  having  no  room  for 
hopt: ;  hopeless.    ■ 

"  Bejiedick  is  not  the  unhopefuileif  busbftnd  that  I 
know." — ahaketp. :  Much  Ado  about  Nuthing,  ii.  1. 

fin-hop'-ing,  pr,  par.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and 
Eng.  /iopiTW/.J     Not  expecting. 

"  Oiihoping  the  success  of  their  achemea."— /^icftard- 
«on ;  CtaTiMti.,  iii.  40. 

iin-horacd',  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
hfOrn&i.]    Not  honied  ;  without  horns. 

"  0  Liber  I  .  .  .  whom  all  perfections  Krioe ; 
AiiU  wlieii  unhoriied,  thuu  litistii  virt^iii's  face." 
Sandys  :  Ovid  :  Metamorpkosex  iv. 

un-horse',  v.t.    [Pref.  un-  (2),  and  Eng.  }vorse.\ 

1.  To  kni)Ck,  throw,  or  otherwise  remove 
from  horseback. 

"  Coiistitutiiie  bimseU  fought,  uuhorsed  him,  and 
need  all  meuus  to  take  him  a.iiv ki^'—MUton :  Bist. 
Eiig ,  bk.  V. 

2.  To  take  the  horses  out  of,  as  out  of  a 
vehicle. 

"  While  others,  not  so  satisfied,  unhorse 
The  gilded  equipage. "  Cowper:  Task,  vi.  701. 

*  fin-lld^ed',  a.   [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  hosed.\ 

Without  hose  or  greaves. 

"  Unhosed,  uuhouded." 

Soul/u'y  :  Joan  (tf  Are,  viL  Htt. 

*  iin-hos'-pit-a-ble,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and 
Eng.  Itospituble.]  Not  hospitable;  inhospit- 
able. 

"  To  drive  out  these  unhospUable  guests." 

Rime :  Royal  Convert,  t. 

*  un-hos'-pit-al,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
hospitaL]    Inhospitable, 

"  Axenua  .  .  .  which  signifieth  unhcspitall."— 
Sajuiys :  Traeels,  p.  39. 

*iin-llds'-tile»  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
hosi'Ue.]  Not  hostile  ;  not  pertaining  or  re- 
lating to  an  enemy. 

"By  unhostiie  wounds  destroyed." 

Philips ;  Blenheim. 

• 'fin-hoii^e',  v.t.  [Pref.  uii-  (2),  and  Eng, 
iuiuse.] 

1.  To  drive  or  expel  from  a  house  o?  habita- 
tion ;  to  dislodge. 

*'  Death  unawares,  with  hl»  cold  klud  cuihrace, 
UnJwas'U  thy  virgin  uoul.' 

diiltun  :  Death  a^  a  Fair  Infant. 

2.  To  deprive  of  shelter. 

*  iin-hoi^^ed',  a.     [Pref.  un-  (l),  and  Eng, 

1.  Not  housed,  or  sheltered  by  a  house; 
having  no  house  or  home  ;  homeless. 

"  Unhou*'d,  neglected,  iu  the  public  way," 

Popo:  Homer :  Odyisey  tlvH.  .157, 

2.  Deprived  of  or  expelled  from  a  house, 
home,  roof,  or  shelter. 

"  Dismayed,  unfed,  unhou^d. 
The  widow  and  the  orphsu  stroll  around.' 

Philips:  Blenheim, 

•fin-hofts'-eUed,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  pa. 
par.  of  Eng,  house},  (q.v.).]  Not  having  re- 
ceived the  sacrament.  (See  extract  under 
Disappointed,  1.] 

•im-hu'-man,  a.  [Pref.  wrt-  (1),  and  Eng. 
human.]    Not  liuman  ;  inliuman. 

**  Their  unhuman  and  remorseless  cmelty."— iSobCA .' 
Sermons,  voL  xi.,  ssr.  2. 

*iin-liu'-man-ize,  v.t.  [Pref.  un-  (2),  and 
Eng.  humanize.]  To  cause  to  cease  to  be 
human  ;  to  deprive  or  divest  of  the  nature  or 
characteristics  of  human  beings. 

"Purity  is  ndicaled  and  set  at  nought,  as  a  soar, 
unsocial,  U7ihumanized  virtue."— /"ortcM*  .■  SermaTts, 
vol.  ii-,  ser.  6. 

•fin-hiim'-bled  (bled  as  beld),  «.  [Pref. 
un-  (1),  and  Eng.  humbled.]  'Not  humbled, 
not  sliamed  ;  not  having  the  temper,  spirit, 
pride,  or  the  like  subdued. 

"  Unhumbled,  unrepentant,  nnreform'd." 

AlUtan  :  P.  /L,  Hi.  429. 

un-hurt',  a.  [Pref,  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  hurt.] 
Not  hurt  ;  free  from  hurt  or  injury  ;  un- 
injured. 

"  But  Lndlow  escaped  unhurt  from  all  the  machina- 
tions of  his  enemies,  '—ifacauiay  :  Biat.  JLng.,  ch.  xv. 

*  un-hurt'-ful,  *  un-burte-fal,  a.  [Pref. 
un-  (1),  and  Eng.  hurtfal.]  Not  hurtful  or 
injurious ;  harmless,  innoxious. 

"You  imagine  me  too  unhttrtful  an  opposite." — 
Shaketp. :  Measure/or  Meantrt,  iii.  2. 

*  un-hiirt'-ful-ly,    adv.      [Eng.  unhurtful  ; 

-ly.]     In  an  unliurlful  manner  ;  without  hurt 
or  harm ;  harmle.ssly. 

"To  laugh  at  otliers  as  innocently  and  as  unhurt' 
fuUy,  as  at  ourselves."— /'o/^.'  To  Stn/t,  Sept..  1725. 


*  iin-hnrt'-ful-ness»  *  un-hurte-fiil-nes, 

s.    [Eng.  uiihurtjul ;  -ness.]     Harmlessness. 
"Your  unhurtefuUi<!s  »lial  cobdemue  theyr  uuclen- 
ms."—Udal:  1  CorintltiatiM  vL 

un-hurt' -ing,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
hurting.]  Causing  no  hurt  or  harm;  harm- 
less, innoxious. 

"  As  if  she  in  her  kinde  {urthurting  elfe) 
Did  bid  me  take  such  lodging  as  herselfe." 

Browne  :  Britaniiias  Pastorals,  i.  4. 

*  un-hu^'-band-ed,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and 
Eng.  kusbami;  -ed.] 

1.  Not  husbanded;  not  managed  with  care 
and  frugality. 

2.  Not  having  a  husband  ;  unmarried. 

3.  Deprived  of  or  having  lost  a  husband ; 
widowed. 

"She  bore,  unhusbanded,  a  mother's  pains." 

Soathey :  Bannah, 

*  4.  Not  ''married"  to,  or  supported  by, 
an  elm.    (Said  only  of  a  vine.)    The  expres- 
sion is  derived  from  the  Latin  custom  (still  in 
TOgue  in  Italy)  of  training  vines  on  elms. 
"  With  hanging  head  I  have  beheld 
A  widuw  vine,  stand,  in  a  nuked  lield, 
Unhusbanded.  neglected,  all  forlorua" 

Browne :  liritanniat  Pastorals,  ii.  6, 

*tin-hushed',  a.     [Pref,  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
hushed.]    Nut  hushed  ;  not  silenced. 
"  My  heart  unhush'd^— ^though  my  lips  were  mute." 
Byron:  Corsair,  i.  14. 

*  iin-husked',  a.  [Pref.  un-  (l),  and  Eng. 
husked.]    Having  no  husk  or  cover. 

"  Could  no  unhuaked  akorne  leiive  the  tree. 
But  there  was  clialenge  made  whose  it  might  hea" 
Bp.  Ball:  Satires,  iii.  I, 

U-ni-,  pre/.  [Lat.  wnu«  =  onB.]  Having  one 
feature  or  character. 

tj'-ni-at,   U'-ni-at6,  «.     [From  Lat,  unus 

=  one.] 

Church  Hist. :  One  of  the  United  Greeks 
(q.v.)- 

*  u-m-au-ric'-u-late,  a.  [Pref.  uni-,  and 
Eng.  auricuiate.]  P(pssessed  of,  or  in  form  re- 
sembling, a  single  small  ear. 

oniauriculate-animals,  s.  pi 

ZooL  :  Ihe  Gasteropoda.    (Rossiter.) 

u-m-ax'-al«  u-iu-ax'-i-al,  «.  [Pref.  uni-, 
and  Eng.  uxiaL] 

1.  Biol. :  Developed  from  a  single  axis,  as 
ie  the  case  with  all  vertebrate  animals,  some 
molluscs  and  annulosa,  and  some  plants. 
(Ronsiter.) 

2.  Optics  A  Crystall.  :  Having  one  direction 
within  the  crystal,  along  wliich  a  i-ay  of  light 
otin  proceed  without  being  bifurcated. 

"The  coloured  rays  of  thi taxing  and  biaxial  crystals." 
—Proc.  of  Phys.  Sac.  London,  pt.  it,  f).  3. 

^  The  crystals  of  Iceland  spar,  quartz,  and 
tourmaline  are  uniaxial.  Brewster  has  shown 
that  in  all  uniaxial  crystals  the  optic  axis 
coincides  with  the  axes  of  crystallization. 
When  the  ordinary  refractive  index  exceeds 
the  extraordinary  index  the  crystal  is  said  to 
be  negative,  when  it  falls  short  of  it  the 
crystal  is  said  to  be  positive.  Iceland  spar, 
tourmaline,  sappliire,  ruby,  Sac.  have  negative, 
and  quartz,  ice,  titanite,  &c.  positive  uniaxial 
crystals. 

*  u'-ni-ber,  s.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  The  face- 
giiard  of  a  helmet.    {Ogiloie.) 

*  u-nic,  a.    [Unique.] 

*  u-ni-c^m'-er-al,  a.  [Lat.  unus  =  one, 
and  camera  =  a  "chamber,]  Consisting  of  a 
single  chamber.    (Said  of  a  legislative  body.) 

u-ni-cap'-BU-lar,  «.    [Pref.  uni-,  and  Eng. 
capsular.] 
Bat. :  Having  but  a  single  capsule. 

U-ni-car'-di-tim,  s.  [Pref.  uni-,  and  Mod. 
Lat.  axrdium  (q.v.).] 

Palceont. :  A  doubtful  sub-genus  of  Corbia, 
having  the  shell  thin,  oval,  and  concentrically 
striated ;  the  hinge  with  an  obscure  tooth  or 
edentulous.  Known  species  forty,  from  the 
Lias  to  the  Portland  Rock.    {Woodward.) 

u-ni-car'-i-nate,  a.  [Pref.  uni-,  and  Eng. 
carituxte.]    HaVing  a  single  ridge  or  keel. 

u-ni-9er-lu-lar,  «.  [Pref.  uni-,  and  Eng. 
cellitlar.] 

Biol. :  Consisting  of  a  single  cell  or  cellule. 
(Used  of  certain  algals  and  fungals  of  low  or- 
ganization, and  of  the  Protozoa.) 


*  u-ni9'-i-t^,  s.    [Lat.  unus  =:  one.] 

1.  The  state  of  being  unique. 

2.  The  state  of  being  in  unity,  or  of  being 
united  into  one. 

t  u~ni-cli'-nal,  a.  [Lat.  vmts  =  one,  and 
Gr.  K\ivu}  (klim)  =  to  cause  to  bend,  slope,  or 
slant.] 

Geol. :  Having  but  a  single  dip,  inclination, 
or  direction.  Used  of  a  stratum  which  slants 
only  in  one  directifin;  opposed  to  synclinal 
and  anticlinal  (q.v.). 

u'-ni-com,  *  u-ni-come,  s.  [Ft.  unicome, 
from  Lat.  unicornum,  accus.  of  unicornus  = 
one-horned,  from  unus  — ono,  and  comu=-ek 
horn.] 
I.  Ordinary  Language : 
1.  An  animal  having  a  single  horn,  fre- 
quently mentioned  by  Greek  and  Latin 
authors.  Ctesias  calls  it  the  Wild  Ass,  and 
Aristotle  the  Indian  Ass.  Ctesias  desciibes 
the  Wild  Ass  as  being  about  the  size  of 
a  horse,  with  a  white  body,  red  head,  and 
blue  eyes,  having  a  horn  on  the  forehead  a 
cubit  long,  which  for  the  extent  of  two  palms 
from  the  forehead  is  entirely  white,  black  in 
the  middle,  and  pointed  and  red  at  the  ex- 
tremity. Of  the  horn  drinking  cups  were 
formed,  and  those  who  used  them  were  said 
not  to  be  subject  to  spasm,  epilepsy,  or  the 
effects  of  poison.  Unicorns  were  said  to  ba 
very  swift  and  strong,  not  naturally  fierce,  but 
when  provoked  they  fought  desperately  with 
horn,  heels,  and  teeth,  so  that  it  was  impos- 
sible to  take  them  alive.  Browne  (Vulg. 
Errovrs,  bk.  iii.,  ch.  xxiii,)  enumerates  five 
kinds  of  unicorns :  **  the  Indian  ox,  the  Indian 
ass,  the  rhinoceros,  the  oryx,  and  that  which 
was  more  eminently  termed  vionoceros  or  uni- 
cornis ; "  and  in  the  same  chapter  he  quotes  de- 
scriptions  of  this  mythical  animal  from  various 
authors.  Wilkin,  in  a  note  to  Browne  (he.  sup. 
cit.)  gives  a  statement  from  Ruppell  that  the 
unicorn  exists  in  Koi'dofan,  where  it  is  known 
by  the  name  of  millekma.  He  describes  it  as 
of  a  reddish  colour,  of  the  size  of  a  small 
horse,  of  the  slender  make  of  a  gazelle,  and 
furnished  with  a  long,  straight,  slender  hora 


ORYX  GRAZING  (PROPILS), 
A.  Head  of  Oryx. 

in  the  male,  which  is  wanting  in  the  female. 
Some  added  that  it  had  divided  hoofs,  while 
others  declared  it  to  be  single-hoofed.  Three 
Arabs  told  R-ippell  that  they  had  seen  the 
animal  in  question.  All  these  stories  have 
probably  some  foundation  in  fact,  to  which  a 
large  superstruction  of  fiction  has  been  added. 
An  antelope  like  an  oryx,  seen  in  profile 
would  appear  to  a  careless  observer  like  an 
animal  with  a  single  horn;  and  hence  the 
mythical  tales  of  unicorns  probably  arose. 
(See  illustration.) 

*  2.  A  kind  of  insect  having  a  horn  upon 
its  head, 

"  Some  unicorns  we  will  allow  even  among  insects, 
OS  those  naaicomous  beetles  described  by  Muffetiu."— 
Browns:  Vulgar  Errourg,  bk.  iii.,  ch.  xxiiL 

3.  A  carriage  and  pair  with  a  third  horse  in 
front ;  also  applied  to  such  an  equipage. 
"  Let  me  drive  you  out  some  day 
Miss  Mdgeworth  :  Belinda,  ch.  xviL 

II,  Technically: 

1.  Aatron. :  [Monoceros,  1,]. 

2.  Her. :  A  fabulous  animal,  having  the  head, 
neck,  and  body  of  a  horse,  with  a  beard  like  that 
of  a  goat,  the  legs  of  a  buck,  the  tail  of  a  lion, 
and  a  long  tapering  horn,  spirally  twisted,  iu 
the  middle  of  the  forehead.  Two  unicorns 
were  borne  as  supporters  of  the  Scottish  royal 


l&te,  fat,  fSre,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father ;  we.  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there ;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;  go,  p5t; 
•r,  wore,  wqU;  work,  who,  son :  mute,  cub,  ciire.  unite,  cur,  rule,  fall :  try,  Syrian,    ee,  oe  ==  e :  ey  =  a ;  au  =  kw. 
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arms  for  about  a  century  before  the  union  of 
tlie  Crowns  in  IGOii ;  and  the  sinister  sup- 
porter of  tliearms  of  the  United  Kingdom  is  a 
unicorn  argent,  sirnied,  crinnd,  and  unguled 
or,  HOfged  with  a  eoronet  of  crosses  p8,t6e  and 
fleiirs  de  lis,  with  a  chain  affixed  passing  be- 
tween the  fore  legs  and  reflected  over  the  back 
oi  tlie  last.  (See  illustration  under  Reverted.) 
"  How  the  brave  boy.  in  future  war. 
Should  tAuie  the  (/nicom's  pride." 

Scote :  Lay  <^  cite  Last  Mitistrel,  L  19. 

3.  Script. :  [Reem], 

T[  Sea  -  ttnicnrn  :  The  narwhal,  Monodon 
monoceros.     [Monodon,  Narwhal.] 

nnicorn-blrd,  &. 

Ormth.  :  Paia-niadea  cornuta.  [Anhima.] 
"  The  horn  of  the  unicome-bird  ;  in  Braaile  called 
Anhiuia.  Described  by  Miirggravius  and  WilliiKhby 
out  of  him.  His  principal  marks  are  these:  headed 
and  footed  like  the  duuttbill  cock,  tiiii'd  like  a  goose, 
horned  i>u  his  fortheau  (with  some  likeness)  as  the 
Uuicorne  is  pictured  ;  spurd  on  liis  winga  ;  bigger  than 
a  swan.  The  male,  say  Alarggravius  aud  Piao,  as  big 
again."— flrcw ,"  Alugceum,  p.  65. 

unicorn-fish,  ^.    [Unicorn,  f .] 
unicorn-plant,  a. 

Bot. :  A  popular  name  for  Martynia(q.v.), 
said  to  refer  to  tlie  projecting  beaks  or  hooks 
of  the  capsule ;  but  the  name  is  inaccurate, 
as  tliere  are  two  horns  in  place  of  cue. 

unicom-root,  s, 

Bot. :  The  root  of  Helonias  dioica,  a  plant  of 
the  MelaiithaeeEe  or  Melanths,  one  or  two 
feet  high,  growing  in  Nortli  American  bogs. 
It  ha.s  a  Icaly  scnpe,  spiked  racemes  of  white 
flowera,  witli  linear  petals  and  exsei'ted  sta- 
mens. In  infusion  the  root  is  anthelmintic, 
but  it-s  tincture  is  bitter  aud  tonic. 

unicorn-shell,  s. 

Zool. :  The  genus  Monoceros  (q.T.).  Both 
tlie  s(^ientilic  and  popular  names  refer  to  the 
prominent  3]iine  on  the  outer  lip. 

unicorn's  horn,  s. 

*  1.  Ord.  Lang.  :  A  name  formerly  given  to 
the  horn  of  the  narwhal,  which  was  often 
preserved  in  museums  as  the  horn  of  the 
mythical  unicorn.     [Unicorn,  II.  1.] 

2.  Bot.:  Helonias  dioica.     [Unicorn-root.] 

n-ni-com'-ous,  a.     [Lat.  unicom'us.]    [Vni- 
coRtfl.]    Posbessed  of  but  a  single  horn. 


6-ni-cos'-tate,  a.  [Pref.  uni-,  and  Eng. 
cosUite  (q.v.),] 

Bot. :  Having  but  a  single  midrib,  whence 
the  secondary  veins  or  nerves  diverge.  This 
is  the  typical  structure  of  Exogens  in  general. 

U-ni-dac'-t^le,  a.  fPref.  iini-,  and  Gr. 
6dKTv\os  {daktulos)  =  a  ftnger  or  toe,  a  digit.] 
Having  a  single  functional  digit,  as  tlie  horse 
and  some  of  its  ancestors.  (See  illustration 
under  Ungulata,  1.  (2).) 

"  In  the  Anchitheriuin  and  Hii>parion  th«  trans- 
formatiun  from  the  tridactyle  to  the  unidactyl« 
Ungulate  ia  accompliBhed."— U.  ScftinuK.-  Doctrine  o/ 
Descent,  p.  274. 

•  un-i-de'~aed,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (l) ;  Eng.  idea, 
and  surt".  -erf.']  Having  no  ideas  or  thouglita  ; 
senseless,  frivolous. 

"He  [Bacon] received  the  unideaed  pi^e  [Villiers] 
iQto  his  intimacy." — Lvrd  CampbeU  :  Live*  <^  the 
Chancellors,  it  Sl7. 

•  fln-i-de'-al,  a.  [Pref.  utir  (1),  and  Eng. 
ideal.] 

1,  Not  ideal ;  real. 

2.  Not  having  ideas ;  destitute  of  ideas  or 
thoughts ;  senseless. 

"  They  [cards]  ap])eHr  to  me  too  dull  and  unideal  to 
afTord  a.  thinking  man  ...  an  adequate  return  of 
aniuseiuent." — Knox  :  Winter  Eeenings,  even.  1. 

•  un-i'-dle,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eug.  idle, 
a,]    Not  idle  ;  busy,  active. 

"  For  me,  I  do  nature  vnidle  know," 

Sidney  :  Astrophel  &  Stella, 

U-ni-fa'-cial  (c  as  sh),  a._  [Lat.  'untt5  =  one, 
and /acies  ="a  face.]  Having  but  one  face  or 
front  surface. 

•  u-nif -ic,  a.  [Lat.  umis  =  one,  and  facto  — 
to  make.]    Making  one  ;  forming  unity. 

•  u-ni-f  i-ca'-tion,  s.  [Unific]  The  act  of 
unifying  ;  the  state  of  being  unified  ;  the  act 
of  making  into  one. 

"  All  we  have  here  to  note  Is  the  Interdependence 
Rnd  unificatUyn  of  functions  that  naturally  follow  the 
diflTereiitiation  of  them."— if.  Spencer:  Inductions  f>f 
Bivlogy. 


U'-ni-fi-er,  s.  [Eng.  unify;  -«r.]  One  who 
unifies  or  makes  into  one. 

"  Bismarck,  the  uni^er  of  Germany."— rimci,  Dec. 
18,  laao,  p.  10. 

u-ni-fi'-lar,  u.  [Lat.  nnus  =  one,  and^iwm 
=  a  thread.]  Consisting  of  or  having  only 
one  thread;  specifically  applied  to  a  magnet- 
ometer consisting  of  a  magnetic  bar  suspended 
by  a  single  thread. 

U-nif -lor-oiis,  a.  [Lat.  wuiw  =  one,  and 
^s,  genit.  /om  =  a  flower.] 

Boi. :  Having  but  a  single  flower. 

u'-ni-f  oil,  a.  [Lat.  unus  =  one,  and  folium  = 
a  leaf.] 

Her. :  A  plant  having  only  one  leaf. 

u-ni-fo'-li-ar,  u-ni-fo'-li-aite,  ».     [Pref. 

uni-,  and  Eng.  foliar,  foliate.]  ' 
Bot.  :  The  same  as  UNiFOLioLATE(q.T.). 

u-ni-fd'-li-6-late,  a.    [Pref. 
uni;  and  Eng.  foUolate  (q.v.).] 

Bot. :  Applied  to  a  compound 
leaf  consisting  of  one  leaflet 
only. 

u'-ni-form,  *u-ni-forme,  a.  [| 

&  s.     [Fr.  uniforme,  from  Lat.    ' 
uniformem,  accus.  of  uniformis 
=  having  one  form  :  unus  =  one, 
and  forma  =  a  form  ;  Sp.,  Port., 
&  Ital.  uniforme.] 
A.  As  adjective : 

1.  Having  only  one  fonn ;  hav- 
ing always  one  and   the   same 
form ;    not    changing    in    form, 
sliape,     character,    appearance,  ^^^^^olath 
&c. ;  not  variable. 

"  He  is  himselfe  vniforme,  aa  saint  Jamea  saytb, 
without  a]t«mfcion."~a/».  Gardner:  Eaqilication ;  (y 
Catholic  Faith,  ful.  5. 

2.  Not  varying  in  degree  or  rate  ;  invariable, 
equable :  as,  a  uniform  temperature,  uniform 
motion. 

3.  Consistent  at  all  times;  not  different: 
as,  His  opinions  on  the  subject  have  always 
been  uniform. 

4.  Having  only  one  character  throughout; 
homogeneous. 

"Sometimes  there  are  many  parts  of  a  law,  and 
ftoinetiuies  it  ia  umforin,  and  hath  in  it  but  one  duty." 
~B^}.  Taylor :  Rule  of  CoTHsdence,  bk.  iii.,  ch.  vi. 

5.  Conforming  to  one  rule ;  agreeing  with 
each  other ;  of  the  same  form  or  character  as 
others. 


B.  As  subst.  :  A  dress  of  the  sama  kind, 
fabric,  fashion,  or  general  appearance  as  that 
worn  by  other  members  of  the  same  body, 
whether  military,  naval,  or  other,  by  which 
the  members  may  be  recognized  as  belonging 
to  that  particular  body.  (Opposed  to  plain 
ciotties  or  oi'dinary  civil  dress.) 

"  The  uniforms  &nd  arms  of  the  newcomers  clearly 
Indicated  the  potent  influence  of  the  master's  eye."— 
MacatUay  :  Uist.  Eng.,  ch.  xr. 

*  u'-m-form,  v.t.  [Uniform.]  To  make  uni- 
form or  conformable  ;  to  cause  to  conform ; 
to  adapt, 

"Thus  must  I  uniform  my  speech  to  your  •btus* 
concaptioua. "-Sidney  .■   Watutead  Play,  p.  622. 

*  u  -  ni  -  form'- al,  a.    [Eng.  uniform;  -«i.) 

Uniform,  symmetrical. 

"  Her  comelye  nose  with  uniformaU  grace," 

Serrick ;  Appendix,  p.  438. 

u-ni-for-mi-tar'-i-an,  ».  4  a.  [Eng.  uni- 
formit{y);  -arian.] 

A,  As  siihst. :  One  who  holds  the  geological 
hypothesis  or  theory  of  uniformitarianisra 
(q.v.). 

"  The  one  point  the  catastrophiata  and  the  vni- 
formitfiT-iaiit  agreed  upon  when  the  Society  was  founded 
wasto  ignore  it  [geological  speculation]."— QMartyourTi. 
Oeol.  Soc,  vol.  XXV.,  p.  xll. 

B.  As  adj. :  Of  or  pertaining  to  Uniformi- 
tarianism  (q.v.). 

u-nJ-for-mi-tar'-i-an-ism,  5.  [Eng.  w«i- 
formitarian;  -ism.] 

Geol.  :  A  term  introduced  by  Prof.  Huxley 
to  express  the  view  strongly  advocated  by 
Hutton  and  Lyell,  that  tliere  is  no  need  for 
the  liypothesis  of  alternate  periods  of  repose 
and  convulsion  to  account  for  the  present 
appearance  of  the  earth's  crust.  All  that  we 
see  might  be — and  they  believed  was— pro- 
duced by  the  operation  of  ordinary  causes 


continued  during  indefinitely  long  periods  0/ 
time.     [Geology.] 

"  I  have  spoken  of  Uniformitarianism  as  the  doe- 
trine  of  Hutton  and  Lyell."~//«a;;e^ ;  Pras.  Addreat, 
in  Quart.  Joum.  GeU  Soc,  vol.  xxv.  p.  xli. 

u-ni-form'-i-ty,  *u-ni-form-i-tie,  s. 

[Fr  unifoiTdite,  from  Lat.  uniformitatem, 
accus.  of  uniformitas  =  uniformity,  from  uni- 
formis  =  uniform  (q.v.),] 

1,  The  quality  or  state  of  being  imiform; 
resemblance  to  itself  atall  times  ;  the  quality, 
state,  or  character  of  adhering  to  one  plan  ail 
through,  or  of  having  the  parts  similar. 

"But  for  vniformitie  of  building  .  .  .  the  towne  of 
Cambridge,  iin  the  newer  workmanship,  exceedeth  that 
of  Ox.torii."—lIo(insheU:  Deacj:  England,  bk.  ii.,  ch.  iii, 

2.  Consistency,  sameness. 

"Queen  Elizabeth  was  remarkable  for  that  steadi- 
nesB  and  unifirmity  which  ran  throut(h  all  her  ac- 
iAouA."— Addison. 

3.  Conformity  amongst  several  or  many  to 
one  pattern  or  rule  ;  consonance,  agi'eement, 
accord. 

"  The  unity  of  that  visible  body  and  Church  of  Christ 
consisteth  in  tliat  uniformity  which  all  the  several 
person?  thereunto  belonging  hB,\B." —Bouker. 

4,  Continued  or  unvarying  sameness  or 
likeness  ;  monotony. 

%  Act  of  Uniformity : 

Churdi.  Hist.  :  The  Act  13  &  14  Car.  IT., 
c.  4,  designed  to  regulate  the  terms  of  mem- 
bership in  the  Church  of  England  and  in  the 
colleges  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge..  Both  the 
Anglican  and  the  Puritan  parties  had  desired 
their  faith  to  be  tliat  of  the  Chuich  of  Eng- 
land, and  diaries  11.,  who,  as  a  step  to  oh- 
taining  his  father's  throne,  wislied  to  stand 
well  with  both  parties,  promised  at  Bi-eda  to 
use  his  influence  to  bring  abont  a  certain 
raeaaure  of  comprehension.  But  the  Parlia- 
ment was  in  no  mood  to  vote  for  such  a 
.scheme,  and  the  Act  of  Uniformity  required 
the  clergy  to  sign  the  Tliirty-nine  Articles 
and  to  use  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer.  The 
enfoicement  of  these  regulations  led  to  the 
•ecession  from  the  Church  of  England  of  up- 
wards of  2,000  clergymen,  and  laid  the  founda- 
tion of  modern  dissent.  The  Act  of  Uni- 
formity Amendment  Act,  passed  July  18, 1872, 
somewhat  modified  that  of  Charles,  as  the 
University  Test  Act,  passed  June,  1871,  had 
done  the  year  before. 

u'-ni-form-ly,  *  u-ni-forme-lie,  adt. 

[Eng.  unijorm  ;  -ly.] 

1.  In  a  uniform  manner  or  degree  ;  without 
variation  ;  with  even  tenor. 


2.  Without  diversity  of  one  from  another. 

"Ther  turns  it  often,  that  it  may  be  vm/ormelit 
drie.''—Jrolinshed :  Descr.  Evg.,  ch.  vi. 

3.  With  consistency  throughout. 

*  u'-ni-f  or  m-ness,  s.  [Eng.  uniform  ;  ■ness.\ 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  uniform ;  uni- 
formity. 

"  Rules  grounded  on  the  analogy  and  uniformneit 
•bBorved  in  the  production  of  iiatui-al  etfeota."— fierfto- 
ley :  Of  Buman  Knowledge,  pt.  i.,  §  105. 

u'-m-fy,  *  u-ni-fie,  v.t.  [Lat.  unus  =  one, 
and  facio  =  to  make.]  To  make  or  form  into 
one  ;  to  make  a  unit  of;  to  reduce  to  unity  or 
uniformity  ;  to  view  as  one. 

"Toslinplifleand  unijie  their  desires."— JfiMitoiwa  .• 
Deoaut*  Ensayes,  pt.  ii..  treat.  B. 

*u-ni-gen'-i-ture,  s.  [Lat.  unigmitus  = 
only-bogotten,  from  umm  =  one,  and  genituSj 
pa.  par.  of  gigno  =  to  beget.]  The  state  of 
being  the  only-begotten. 

u-ni-gen'-i-tiis,  a.  [Lat.  =  only-begotten.] 
Ecclesiol. :  Used  to  denote  the  Bull  com- 
mencing Unig&iiitus  Dei  Fdiiis{\A\Q  Only  Be- 
gotten Son  of  God),  issued  by  Pope  ClemeiitXI. 
in  1713  in  condemnation  of  101  propositions 
taken  from  Quesnel's  work.  The  New  Tesiament 
trans'ated  into  French,  with  Moral  Reflections. 
[Jansenism,  1.] 

*  n-rng'-en-oiis,  a.    [Unioeniturk.  ]    Of  on© 

kind  ;  of  the  same  kind. 

U-nij'-U-gate,   a.      [Lat.   unij7igus—ha.ving 
'  one  yoke  ;*  pref.  uni-  and  Lat.  jugum  =  a 
yoke,  a  pair.] 

Bot.  (Of  a  leaf):  Having  a  single  pair  of 
leaflets ;  paired.    [Conjugate.] 

U-ni-la'-bx-ate,  o.     [Pref.  uni-,  and  Eng. 
labiate.] 
Bot, :  Having  but  a  single  lip. 


boil,  bo^;  pout,  j<$^l;  cat,  9ell,  chorus,  fhin,  bench:  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a§;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist,    ph  =  £ 
-dan,  -tian  =  shan.    -tion,  -sion  =  shun ;  -tion.  -§ion  =  zhun.    -cious,  -tious,  -sious  =  shus,    -ble,  -die,  &.c.  =  bei,  doL 
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U-ni-lat'-er~a]«  a.  (Pref.  wni-,  and  Eng. 
ktUnU.] 

•  1.  Ord.  Lang.  ;  Having  but  a  single  side  ; 
pertaining  to  one  side  ;  one-sided. 

2.  Bot, :  Arranged  on  or  turned  towards  one 
side  only,  as  the  flowers  of  Antholyza. 

unilateral-contract,  s.  A  onesided 
contract,  that  is,  a  contract  which  binds  only 
one  paity ;  tlie  other  party,  from  the  nature 
of  tlie  case,  not  needing  to  be  boundT 

•u-ni-lit'-er-al^  a.  [Pref.  uni-,  and  Eng. 
literal  ]  Ci-insisting  of  only  one  letter;  as,  a 
uniliteral  word. 

*  un-il-lumed'»  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
illuTiied.]    Not  illuminated  ;  not  lighted  up. 

"Her  fair  eye,  now  bright,  now  unillumed." 

Coleridge:  Destiny  of  Nuticnis. 

"fin-il-lu'-min-at-ed,  a.  [Pref.  uw- (1), 
and  Eng.  illuminated.] 

1.  Lit.:  Not  illuminated;  dark. 

2.  Fig. :  Iguoiant. 

*  tin-il-lu'-sor-y,  a.  (Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
illusory.]  Not  causing  or  producing  illusion, 
deception,  or  the  like ;  not  illusory ;  not 
deceptive. 

"Through  a  pair  of   cold,  uniWiMory'bamaclea," — 
Lyltuii:  My  Ji/ovet,  bk.  iii.,  ch.  xxii. 

^  un-il'-Iiis-tra-ted,  a.  [Pref,  un-  (1),  and 
Eng.  illvUTated.]  Not  illustrated  with  draw- 
ings, cuts,  engravings,  or  the  like. 

"By   aid    of    which   we   can    teach    many  subjects 

auK'ker  and  better  tbaii  the  most  mipressive  verbal 
tBcriptiiiii,  uiiilluktrated,  coulil  ever  .attain  to." — 
CasSfll's  Technical  Educator,  pt.  xi„  y.  275. 

U-m-l6c'-U-lar,  a.  [Pref.  uni-,  and  Eng. 
locukir.] 

1.  Bot.  ;  Having  but  a  single  cell  in  the 
fiuit. 

2.  Zool. :  Possessing  a  single  cavity  or  ebam- 
bei.  Applied  to  the  shells  of  Foraminifera 
and  Mullusca. 

Un-i-mag'-in-a-ble,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and 
Eng.  imaglimhle.]  Not  capable  of  being 
imagined,  conceived,  or  thought  of;  incon- 
ceivable. 

"  O  thou  hejiutifol 
And  unitnagiiiabU  ether  \"        Byron :  Cain,  i\,  1. 

•  un-i-mag'-in-a-ble-ness.  s.  [Eng.  un- 
imaginable; -nesa.]  The  quality  or  state  of 
being  unimaginable  or  inconueivable :  incon- 
ceivatileness. 

"  The  unbnaginableness  at  points  and  smallest  par- 
ticles.' —More:  Imtnort.  o/theHout,  bk.  i.,  ch.  vi. 

•  fin-i-mag'-in-a-bly,  adv.  [Eng.  Mnimo- 
ginah(le) ; -ly.]  Inconceivably.  (BmjU :  Works, 
hi.  677.) 

•  fin-i-mag'-in-a-tive,  a,  [Pref.  un-  (1), 
and  Eng.  imaginative.]  Showing  little  or  no 
imaginative  powers. 

"  These  our  unimaginative  days. ' 

Wordsworth :  Excursion,  bk.  IL 

bn-i-mag'-med,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (l),  and  Eng. 
ivwgin^A.]  Not  imagined  or  conceived ;  not 
formed  in  idea  ;  undreamt  of. 

"  Unimagind  bliss."  Utomson  :  Liberty. 

*un-im'-it-a-ble,  a.  [Pref.  -un-  (1),  and 
imHable.]  Not  capable  of  being  imitated  ;  in- 
imitable. 

"Thou  nrt  all  uiiimitahle.-'—Beawn.  A  Flet,  Lavat 
of  Candy,  i.  2. 

nn-im-mersed',  a.  [Pref.  un-  (l),  and  Eng. 
imvierseiL]  Nut  immersed;  not  sunk  below 
the  surfjice  of  the  water.  (Used  specific,  of 
submarine  torpedo-boats.) 

"  Klie  can  steam,  when  unimmersed,  at  the  rate  of 
Beveiktseu  kuotsau  hour."— C^&fi*;,  Deu.  21,  1887, 

* un-im-mor-tal,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1).  and 
Eng.  imntortal .]  Nnt  immortal  ;  mortal ; 
liable  to  death.     {Milton:  F.  L.,  x.  611.) 

*  un-im-miired',  a.  [Pref.  un-  (l),  and  Eng. 
imvinred.\  Unfortified  ;  without  walls. 
(Sandys:  Travels,  p.  155.) 

un-im-pair'-a-ble,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (l),  and 
Eiig.  impa trable.]  Not  capable  of  being  im- 
paired, injured,  diminished,  or  weakened. 

'■  Undiiiiiinshable  and  unimpairable.'  —More  :  Def, 
PhiXos,  CnbbaXa,  ch.  vii. 

un-im-paired',  a.  [Pief.  un-  (l),  and  Eng. 
im-piiived.\  Not  impaired,  injured,  diminished, 
or  weakened.    {Coufper :  Yardley  Oak.) 

•iin-im-part'-ed,  «.      [Pref.  un-  (i),   and 


Eng.  iviparted.]     Not   imparted,   shared,  or 
communicated. 

"But  brave  '"hillea  shuts 
Hia  virtues  close,  au  unintparted  store." 

Cowper  .  Homer ;  Iliad  x. 

un-im-pass'-ioned  (ss  as  sh),  a.  [Pref. 
un-  (1),  and  Eng.  impasnioned.]  Not  impas- 
sioned ;  not  moved,  actuated,  or  influenced 
by  passion  ;  calm,  tranquil,  quiet. 

"  The  same  meek,  uuofTending,  unimvassioned  man." 
— Mil-man:  Latin  Christianity,  bk.  viii.,  ch.  viil. 

un-im-peagh'-a-ble,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1), 
and  Eng,  impeachable.}  Not  impeachable; 
not  capable  of  being  called  impeached,  ac- 
cused, censured,  or  called  in  question  ;  free 
from  guilt,  stain,  blame,  or  reproach ;  blame- 
less, irreproachable. 

"  Perfect  and  unimpeachable  of  blame." 

Cowper  :  Task,  v.  86. 

un-im-pea9li'-a-ble'-ness,  s.  [Eng.  un- 
impeachable; -imss.]  The  quality  or  state  of 
being  unimpeachable. 

"  Insinimtioua  .  .  .  against  the  unimpeachahleneaa 
of  hiy  motives."— Godwin."  Mandeinlle,  hi.  188. 

im-ini-pea9hed',  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
impeached.  ] 

1,  Not  impeached  ;  not  charged  or  accused. 

"  Uitimpeach'd  for  traitorous  crime," 

Byron  ;  Hiege  of  Corinth,  i. 

2.  Not  called  in  question  ;  undisputed. 
"  While  yet  my  regal  state  stood  unimpeack'd." 

Howe:  Tajnertane,  iv. 

un-un-ped'-ed,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
impeded.]  Not  impeded ;  unmolested,  open, 
clear. 

"  Its  unimpeded  sky." 

Longfellow :  Sand  of  the  Desert. 

*  iin--im'-pll-cate,  a.  (Pref.  un-  (1),  and 
Eng.  implicat€(d).]    Not  implicated. 

"  She,  unimpeached  of  criuia,  unimplicate 
III  folly."  Browning :  Ring  &  Book,  xL  1,289. 

*  im-im-pli9'-it,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
implicit]  Not  entire,  unlimited,  or  unre- 
strained ;  limited,  guarded. 

"The  general  confirmation  of  «nimp?fci(  truth." — 
Milton  :  Of  Toleration. 

*  un-im-plored',  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
implored.]  Not  implored  ;  not  solicited  ;  un- 
solicited. 

■'  Her  nightly  visitation  unintplored." 

Milton:  P.  L.,  ix.  22. 

un-am-port'-ance,  s.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and 
Eng.  importance.]  Want  of  importance,  con- 
sequence, weight,  or  value  ;  insignificance. 

un-im-port-ant,  a,  [Pref.  wn-  (l),  and 
Eng.  important.] 

1.  Not  important  or  momentous ;  not  of 
great  moment. 

"  The  unimportant  Bkirtnish  of    Bantry  Bay." — 
Macaulay  :  Bist.  Eng.,  ch.  xiv. 

*  2.  Not  assuming  high  airs  of  dignity  ;  un- 
assuming. 

"A  free,    unimportani,  natural,  eaey  manner."— 
Pope :  To  Swift. 

*,un-im-p6rt'-mg,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and 
Eng.  importing.]  Not  importing;  not  of 
moment  or  consequence  ;  trifling. 

"Matter  of  rite,  or  of  ummportinj?  coniequence,"— 
Bp.  Hall:  St.  PauJ's  Combat. 

*  iin-iun-por-tuned',  a.  [Pref.  un-  (l),  and 
Eng.  importuned.]  Not  importuned  ;  not 
solicited  with  pertinacity  or  perseverance. 

"Whoever  ran 
To  danger  unimporiun'd." 

Donne :  To  the  Lady  Carey. 

un-im-pd^ed',  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
imposed.]  Not  imposed  ;  not  laid  on  or  ex- 
acted as  a  duty,  tax,  burden,  toll,  task,  ser- 
vice, or  the  like. 

"Those  free  and  unimposed  expressions."— Jtf«(oM ; 
Apol.  for  Smeclymnuu*,  §  11. 

un-un-p6§'-mg,  u.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
imposing.] 

1.  Not  imposing ;  not  commanding  rever- 
ence or  respect. 
*2.  Not  obligatory  ;  voluntary, 

"  Mauly  submission,  unimpoting  toil." 

Thomson:  Liberty, 

un-im-presscd'p  «.  [Pref.  un-  (l),  and  Eng. 
impressed.] 

1.  Not  impressed ;  not  moved  or  affected. 

2.  Not  marked  or  infixed  deeply. 

"  Thoughts  uncontrolled  and  uvimprexsed,  the  births 
Of  pure  election."      young  •  Night  Thoughts,  v.  122. 

un-im-press'-i-ble,  a.    [Pref.  un-  (1),  and 


Eng.  impressible.]    Not  iinpressndn  ;  not  sen- 
sitive ;  not  easily  lubved  ;  apathei^^ic. 

"  Clara  was  honest  and  quiet ;  but  hawy,  mindlefl^ 
unim.pressible."—C.  BrontU :  Jana  Eyre,  ch.  xxvli, 

uu-im-press'-ion-a-ble  (ss  as  sb),  a. 

[Pref.  un-  (1).  and  Eng.  iiTupressionable.]    Not 
impressionable ;  unimpres.<*ible. 

' '  Unim-pressionahle  natures  are  not  80  soon  softened.* 
—C.  Bronte:  Jane  Eyre,  ch.  xxi. 

*  iin-im-pri§'-6n-a-ble,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1), 
and  Bug.  imprisonahle.]  Not  capable  of  being 
imprisoned,  shut  up,  or  confined. 

"Those  two  most  unimprlaonable  things." — MiUoni 
Answer  to  Eikon  Basilike,  §  16. 

un-im-prov'-a-ble,  «.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and 
Eng.  improvable.] 

1.'  Incapable  of  being  improved  or  advanced 
to  a  better  cimdition;  not  admitting  of  im- 
provement or  inclination. 

"The  principal  faculty  which  is  wanting  in  suchi 
and  by  teaching  irreparable  and  unintprovable."~' 
Hammond:   Works,  iv.  S77. 

2.  Incapable  of  being  cultivated  or  tilled. 

*un-im-pr6v'-a-ble-ness,  s.  [Eng.  wn- 
improvable;  -ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of 
being  unimprovable. 

"  Their  ignoi-aiice  and  unimprovableness  in  mattera 
of  knowledge."— jtf«m?Twn(i;  iVorks,  i.  489. 

un-im-proved',  «.    [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 

improved.] 

1.  Notimproved;  not  made  better  or  wiser; 
not  advanced  in  manners,  knowledge,  excel- 
lence, skill,  &c. 

"Shallow,  unimproved  Intellects  are  confident  pre> 
tenders  to  ceitn.mty."—Qlanoille. 

2.  Not  used  for  a  valuable  or  useful  puPi 
pose  ;  not  turned  to  good  use. 

"  While  he  that  sconis  the  noonday  beam,  perverse, 
Shall  find  tiie  bleBsiug,  unimproved,  a  vui'se." 

Cowper :  Truth,  524, 

3.  Not  tilled ;  not  brought  into  cultivation : 
as,  unimproved  land. 

tin-im-prov'-ihg,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and 
Eng.  imprroving.]  Not  improving  ;  not  ad- 
vancing in  knowledge,  manners,  excellence, 
skill,  or  the  like. 

"If  the  idle  were  to  lay  aside  such  unimproving 
works."— A'jioa:.'  Winter  Evenings,  even,  62. 

*un-im-pugn'-a-ble  (u  silent),  a.  [Prefl 
un-  (1),  and  Eng.  impugnable.]  Not  capable 
of  being  impugned  ;  unimpeachable. 

"His  truthfulness  [must  bej  imimpugnable.''—W, 
R.  Greg. 

t  u-ni-mus'-cu-lar,  «.  [Pref.  wmi-,  and  Eng. 
m.uscular.] 

Zool. :  Having  only  one  muscular  impres- 
sion;  monomyaiy  (q.v.). 

*  un-m-9ensed',  a.  [Pref.  un-  (l),  and  Eng. 
incensed.]  Not  incensed,  inflamed,  provoked, 
or  irritated. 

"  See'st  thou  unincensed,  these  deetls  of  Mars  ?" 
Cowper :  Homer  ;  Iliad  v. 

*  iin-in-9i-dent'-al,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and 
Eng.  incidental.]  '  Unmarked  by  any  inci- 
dents. 

"Times  of  fat  quietness  and  unincidental  ease."— 
Bp.  Wilberforce,  In  life,  it  194. 

iin-in-Cloi^ed',  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
inclosed.]  Not  shut  in  or  surrounded  as  with 
a  wall,  fence,  or  the  like. 

"In  waste  and  unindosed  lajuda."— Smith :  Wealth 
of  Nations,  bk.  1.,  ch.  xi. 

*  un-in-cor'-por-at-ed,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1), 
and  Eng.  incorjjorated.]  Not  incorporated ; 
not  mixed,  united,  or  blended  into  one  body. 

"  Unincorporated  with  any  of  the  nations  of  th* 
earth." — Atterbury :  Sermons,  vol.  iii.,  ser.  6. 

*  un-in-creas'-a-ble,  o.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and 
Eng.  increasable.]  Not  capable  of  being  in* 
creased  ;  admitting  of  no  increase. 

"  Au  altogether  or  almost  unincreasable  elevation." 
—Boyle:  .Works,  1.  249. 

*  iin-in-cuni'-bered,  ».    [Unencumbered,] 

*  iin-in-dent'-ed,  a.  [Pref.  un-(l),  and  Eng. 
indented.]  Not  indented  ;  not  marked  by  any 
indentation,  notch,  wrinkle,  or  the  like. 

"  The  rest  of  the  countenance  was  perfectly  smooth 
and  unindented.'—Li/tton:  Pelham,  ch.  Ixix. 

*  iin-m-dif' -fer-ent»  a.    [Pref.  un-  (1),  and 

Eng.  indifferent.]     Not  indifferent ;  not  un- 
biassed or  unprejudiced  ;  partial,  biassed. 

"Their  own  partiall  and  unindifferent  procttediug." 
—Hooker:  Eccles.  PolUte.  bk.  v„  §  81, 


I3,te,  f3,t,  f^e,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot, 
fir,  wore,  wolf,  iroris,  who,  son ;  mate.  cub.  ciire.  unite,  cur.  rule,  full ;  try,  Syrian,    sq,  oe  =  e ;  ey  =  a ;  <ixl  =  kw. 
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•tin  m-diil'-gent,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and 
Eng.  indxilgent]    Not  iudulgeiit  or  kind. 

"  On  nie  not  unindulgent  fate 
Beatowed  a  rural,  calm  retreat." 

J-'rancis  :  Horace,  it  16. 

•  tin-in-diis'-tri-ous,  a.    [Pref.  un-  (i),  and 

Eng.  industTrioxis.]    Not  industrious  ;  not  dili- 
gent in  labour,  study,  or  tlie  like ;  idle. 

"Far  beyond  the  ordinary  coui-se 
That  other  unindustrious  ut;es  r^ii." 

Daniel:  Musophilus. 

*  un-in-dus'-tri-oiis-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  unin- 
ditstnmis ;  -ly.]  Not  industriously;  witliout 
industry  or  diligence. 


•  un-in-dweU'-a-'ble,  a.  [Pref.  vn-  (l) ;  Eng. 
iiulwdl,  and  suff.  -able.]    Uninhabitable. 

"  A  viiat  desert  to  all  but  Arabs  unintlwellable." — 
/.arte .'  lieleclions  from  the  Kuran,  p.  i::.    (lutrod.) 

t  u-ni-ner'-vate,  «.  [Pref.  uni-,  and  Eng. 
Tieruate.] 

Bot. :  One-ribbed  ;  having  but  one  rib,  as  is 
the  case  with  uiost  leaves.    {Treas.  of  Bot.) 

iin-in-fecf-ed,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
infected.]  Not  infected ;  not  contaminated, 
polluted,  or  corrupted.    (Lit.  Sfig.) 

"The  univ/ected  part  of  the  community."— ^7«z/ 
Spirit  of  Despotism,  §  29. 

un-in-flamed',  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eug. 
inflamed.]  Not  inflamed  ;  not  set  on  fire  ; 
not  aglow,    (Lit.  or  Jig.) 

"  Show  one  moment  uninflamed  with  love." 

Voung :  Force  of  Religion,  ii. 

*  un-in-flam'-ma-ble,  a.  [Pref.  im-  (1),  and 

Eng.  inflximmahLe.]  Not  capable  of  being  in- 
flamed ur  set  ou  fire.    {Lit.  or  fig.) 

"The  uninfiammable  spirit  of  such  concretea."— 
Boyle. 

tin-in'-flii-en^ed,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and 
Eng.  influenced.] 

1.  Not  influenced ;  not  moved  by  others  or 
by  foreign  considerations  ;  not  biassed. 

"  Chaste  heart*  uninfluenced  by  the  power 
Of  outward  change."  Wordsworth  :  Sonnet. 

2.  Not  proceeding  from  influence,  bias,  or 
prejudice;  as,  uni-nfiuenced  coadwct. 

tim-in-flu-en'-tial  (ti  as  sh),  a.  [Pref. 
un-  (1),  and  Eng.  influential.] 

1.  Not  exerting  any  influence ;  inoperative. 

"A  motive  which  was  uninfluentiaX,  or  was  not  pro- 
ductive of  the  correspondent  Aat-'—Cogan:  Ethical 
Treatise,  dia,  2,  ch.  iv, 

2.  Not  possessing  any  influence. 

"  An  uninjluential  squire."— PoW  Mall  Gazette,  Feb. 
7, 186a. 

fin-in-formed',  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
vn/or7md.] 

1.  Not  informed,  instructed,  or  taught; 
untaught. 

"  The  uninformed  and  heedless  muIb  of  men." 
Cowper :  Task,  v,  864. 

*2.  Not  animated;  not  imbued  with  vitality. 
(Steele :  Spectator,  No.  41.) 

*  3.  Not  imbued  :  as,  A  picture  uninformed 
with  Imagination. 

tin-iil-ft:inged',  a.  [Pref.  un^  (1),  and  Eng. 
infringed.]  Not  infringed ;  not  encroached 
upon. 

"Why  la  a  constant  struggle  necessary  to  preserve 
t     it  [the  ConatitutiouJ  uninfringed  f— Knox:  Spirit  of 
Deifjotism,  §  3, 

1  iin-in-fring'-i-ble,  a.    [Pref.  un-  (l),  and 

Eng.  infHngible.]  That  cauuot  or  may  not 
be  infringed  upon. 

"An  uninfHngible  monopoly."— ,Jir  W.  Hamilton. 

•un-in-ge'-m-ous  (1),  «•  [Pref.  un-  (1), 
and  Eng.  ingenious.]  Not  ingenious ;  want- 
ing in  ingenuity  ;  not  witty  or  clever. 

*'  These  uningenious  paradoxes  and  reveries.'* — 
Burke:  On  a  Late  State  ofths  Nation. 

•fin-m-ge'-ni-ous  (2),  a.    [Uninoenuous.] 

•  iin-in-gen -a-ous,   *  un-in-ge'-ni-ous 

(2),  a.  (Pref. 'mti-  (1),  and  Eng.  ingenuous^ 
ingenious.]  Not  ingenuous ;  not  frank,  open, 
or  candid ;  disingenuous. 

"Such  uningenuou8  proceedings." — Bp.  Taylor: 
Liberty  of  Prophesying.    (Ep.  Ded.) 

*  un-in-gen'-u-ous-ness,  s.  [Eng.  unin- 
genuous ;  -ness.)  The  quality  or  state  of  being 
disingenuous ;  disingenuousness. 

"I  cannot  guess  what  could  be  further  added  to  prove 
the  Injustice  and  uningenuausnees/'—JIammoTid  : 
Workg.  I.  324. 


:.     [Pref.  un-  (1),  and 
hurtful    or  harmful ; 


un-in-hab'-it-a-tale,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (l),  and 
Eng.  inhabitabie.]  Not  inhabitable;  not  fit 
for  habitation. 

"The  castle  had  in  16BS  been  almost  uninltabitable.' 
—Macaiday  :  UisL  Eng.,  cli.  xii. 

*  un-in-hab'-it~a-ble-ness,  s.  [Eng.  uii- 
inhabitable;  -ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of 
being  uninhabitable ;  unfitness  for  habitation. 

"  The  uninhahilableness  of  the  tonid  zone."— Bogle : 
Works.  L  3ia 

un-in-hab'-it-ed,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (l),  and  Eng. 
iiihabUed.]  Not  inhabited  by  men;  having 
no  inliabitants. 

"  Bat  uninhabited,  uutilled,  unsown, 
It  lies."  Pope  :  Bomer ;  Odyssey  ii.  wa 

Tin-in-jured'.  a.  [Pref.  itn-  (1),  and  Eng. 
injured.]    Not  hurt  ;  unhurt. 

"This  conimuuiou  with  uninjured  minds," 

Wordsworth  ■  Excursion,  bk.  Ix. 

un-in-jur'-i-ous,  . 

Eng.   ijijurioxis.]    Not 
harmless. 

"Their  own  bosoms  will  be  calm  and  serene,  unin- 
jured and  uninjurious."  —  Knox:  Sermons,  vol.  vi., 
ser.  12. 

t  un-in-jiir'-i-ous-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  uninjuri- 
ous; 'ly.l  In  au  uninjurious  manner;  without 
injury. 

".The  charging  [of  a  Faure  cell]  may  be  done  unin- 
Jurtimsly."—Sir  \¥.  Thompson,  in  Times,  Sept.  2,  1831. 

U-ui-nd'-dal,  a.   [Pref.  uni-,  and  Eng.  nodal.'\ 
Bot.  {Of  a  peduncle) :  Bearing  only  one  node. 
{Lindle'S.) 

*  ^-in-quis'-i-tive,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and 
Eng.  inquisitive.]  Not  curious  or  diligent  to 
search  into  and  investigate  things. 

"Their  wni7i7iti«i(*ue  temper  Iteepa  them  in  a  total 
ignorance  about  secondary  causes." — Bp.  Borsley:  Ser- 
tnons,  vol.  i..  ser.  11, 

*  un-in-scribed',  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
inscribed.]    Having  no  inscription. 

"  Obscure  the  place,  and  uninseribed  the  atone." 
Pope:  Windsor  Forest, -.iZO. 

un-in-Spired'(  o.     [Pref.  un-  (l),  and  Eng. 

inspired.  ] 

1.  Not  inspired  ;  not  having  received  any 
supernatural  instruction  or  illumination. 

"A  veneration  more  than  was  due  to  the  opinions 
of  any  uninspired  teacher."— Bju.  Horsley :  Sermons, 
vol.  i..  aer.  A. 

2.  Not  produced  or  written  under  inspira- 
tion :  as,  uninspired  writings. 

un-in-striict'-ed,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and 
Eng.  inslructed.] 

1.  Not  instructed  or  taught ;  untaught,  un- 
educated. 

"  Men  of  uninstructed  minds  and  sanguine  tempers." 
— MacauZay :  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xi. 

2.  Not  directed  by  superior  authority  ;  un- 
directed ;  not  furnished  with  instructions. 

"  Uninstructed  how  to  stem  the  tide." 

Dryden :  Don  Sebastian,  lii.  1. 

*  tin-m-Striict'-ive,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and 
Eng.    instructive.]       Not    instructive ;    not 

serving  or  tending  to  convey  instruction. 

"  Captions  uninstnictive  wrangling. •■—Zrf)ct«  .■  Btan. 
Understand.,  bk.  ii.,  ch.  xx. 

*  tin-in-ter-li-gen9e,  s.  [Paef,  un-  (i),  and 
Bug.  intelligence.]  Want  of  intelligence  ;  stu- 
pidity due  to  ignorance. 

"  And  now  his  uninielligence  was  not  more  strange 
then  his  misconstruction."— Bp.  HaU:  Cont.;  John 
Baptist  Beheaded. 

iin-in-tel'-li-gent,  a.  [Pref.  %'n-  (1),  and 
Eng.  intelligent'] 

1.  Not  intelligent;  not  having  reason  or 
understanding ;  stupid,  dull. 

*'  A  gallant  soldier  and  a  not  unintOligent  officer.'— 
Jtacaulay :  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  Ii. 

2.  Not  acting  by  intelligence  or  innate 
knowledge. 

"  By  the  application  of  an  unintelligent  impulse  to  a 
mechanism  previously  aiTauged. '— /"aiej/.-  Natural 
Theology,  ch.  ii. 

•lin-in-tel-lig-i-ba'-i-t^,  s.  (Eng.  uninr 
teUigihil{e) ;  -ity.]  The  quality  or  state  of 
being  unintelligible  ;  unintelligibleness. 

"If  we  have  trulv  proved  the  unintelligibility  of  ii 
in  all  other  ways,  tills  argumenbitlon  is  undeniable." 
—Burnet     Theory  of  the  Earth. 

un-in-tel'-lig-i-ble,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and 
Eng.  intelligible.]  Not  intelligible  ;  not  cap- 
able of  being  understood. 

"False  notions  which  would  make  the  subsequent 
Ba.TTii.tiveunintenigibleoT\iUiustTUctive."~JIacaulay: 
Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  ui. 


*  un-in-tel'-lig-i-ble-ness,  s.  [Eng.  uif 
iiUellLiiible ;  -ness.]  The  quality  or  sUite  of 
being  unintelligible ;  incomprehensibility. 

"Some  inconvenience  or  unintelligibleness  in  the 
oue  more  than  in  the  othar."—Bp.  H.  Croft:  On 
Burnet's  Theory. 

un-in-tel'-lig-l-bly,  adv.  [Eng.  unintelli' 
gib{le) ;  -ly.]  In  an  unintelligible  inaniiyr  ;  so 
as  not  to  be  intelligible  or  understood. 

"This  art  of  writing  unintelligibly  has  beeu  very 
much  impruved.'—Biiij^cW.'  Spectator,  No.  379, 

un-in-tend'-ed,  a.     [Pref.  un-  (l),  and  Eng. 

intended.]    Not  intended;  unintentional. 

iin-in-ten'-tioil-al,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and 
Eng,  intentional.]  Not  intentional,  not  de- 
signed; not  done,  said,  or  hai)peniiig  by  pre- 
meditation or  design  ;  unpreuteditated. 

"  Unintentional  laijses  iii  the  duties  of  friendebip." 
— Knox :  Essays,  So.  26. 

un-in-ten'-tion-al-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  linin- 
ientional ;  -ly.]  Not  intentionally;  without 
design  or  premeditation. 

"  His  house,  and  those  of  his  brethren,  were  unin- 
tentionally consumed." — Cook:  Third  Voyage,  bk.  v., 
ch.  V. 

*  un-in'-ter-essed,  a.    [Pref.  un-  (1),  and 

Eng,  interessed.]     Uninterested. 

"  The  testimony  is  general,  both  as  to  time  ami 
plHce  uninteressed  " — Otanvilt:  Essay  2. 


[Pref. 


(1),   and 


iin-in'  -t  er-e  st-e  d, 

Eng.  interested.] 

1.  Not  interested  ;  not  having  any  property 
or  interest  in  ;  not  personally  concerned. 

2.  Not  having    the    mind    or  passions  in- 
terested or  engaged, 

"  Good  and  wise  persons,  uninterested  in  the  case," 
— Seeker:  Sermons,  vul.  it.,  ser.  v. 

iin-in'-ter-est-ing.  a.  [Pref,  un-  (1),  and 
Eng.  interesting.]  Not  of  an  interestiiig 
character ;  not  capable  of  exciting  or  engaging 
the  mind,  passions,  or  attention  ;  dull, 

"  Uninteresting  barren  truths  which   generate    no 
conclusion." — Burke :  On  a  Late  State  of  the  Nation- 

un-in-ter-fered',   a.     [Pref.    un-   (1),  and 

Eng.  interfered.]    Not  interfered  (with). 


*  un-in-ter-miss'-ion  (ss  as  sh),  s,  [Pref. 
un-  (1),  and  Eng.  intermission.]    Absence  of 

intermission. 

un-in-ter-mif-ted,  a,  [Pref.  un-  (l),  and 
Eng,  intermitted.]  Not  intermitted;  not  in- 
terrupted or  suspended  for  a  time  ;  continued, 
continuous. 

"  An  unintermitted  conflict  of  ten    years."— Jfoc- 
aulay :  Hist.  Eng.,  ch,  xii. 

*  un-in-ter-imf -ted-lj?",  adtJ.  [Eng.  unin- 
termitted; -ly.]  Without  intermission  ;  uu- 
interruptedly. 

*  un-in-ter-mit'-tihg,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (l),  and 
Eng.  intermitting.]  Having  no  intermission 
or  interruption ;  continuing. 


a.     [Pref.  un-  (1),  and 
Not     intermixed,    not 


*  un-in-ter-mixed', 

Eng.     intermixed.] 
mingled. 

"  Unintermix'd  with  flctioue  fantasies. 
1  verify  the  truth."  Daniel:  Citnl  Wan, 

*  iin-in-ter'-pret-a-ble,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (i), 
and  Eng.  interpretdble.]  Not  capable  of  being 
interpreted. 

im-in-ter'-pret-ed,  a.    [Pref.  un-  (1),  and 

Eng.  interpreted.]    Not  interpreted. 

"  Uninterpreted  bypractice."— Secfter .'  Sermons,  FoL 
lii ,  ser.  7- 

iin-in-terred',  a.  [Pref.  -un  (l),  and  Eng. 
interred.]  Not  interred;  not  buried;  un- 
buried. 

"  Unwept,  uuhonour'd,  untnterr'd,  he  lies." 

Pope:  Homer;  Iliad  xxii.  494. 

tin-in-ter-rupt'-ed,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and 
Eug.  interrupted.] 

I.  Ord.  Lang.:  Not  interrupted;  not 
broken  ;  unintermitted,  continuous ;  free  from 
intermission  or  interruption. 

"  But  this  wonderful  prosiwrity  was  not  unintcr- 
rupted.'—Macaulay :  Hut.  Eng.,  ch.  xvili 

II.  Bot. :  Not  having  its  symmetrical  ar- 
rangement destroyed  by  anything  local ;  con- 
sisting of  regularly  increasing  or  diminishing 
parts,  or  of  parts  all  of  the  same  size ;  con- 
tinuous. 

un-in-ter-rflpt'-ed-l^,  adv.     [Eng.  itTtlTt- 


bSil,  b6y;  pout,  jo^l;  cat.  9ell.  chorus.  9hin,  ben^h;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin.  as;  expect.  Xenophon,  exist,    -ing. 
-cian,  -tian  =  shan,    -tion,  -siou  =  shun;  -tion,  -f ion  -^  zhua*    -clous,  -tious,  -sious  =  shus.    -ble.  -die.  &c.  ^  bel,  d^L 
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ternipted;  -ly.]     Without  interrupt  ion  or  in- 
leriuisMiiii ;  cuntiiuiuusly. 

"  Tilt;  iiatluiiH.1  we.ilLli  hns,  during  the  last  six  cen- 
turies, l>ecu  almost  unintfrrdpteti'i/  iiici eiisms,'"  — 
Macaulay  :  Hist.  Eng.,  ch,  in. 

•  un-in-thralled',   a.      [Pref.    un-  (1),  and 

Eng.  %-)\XhralUd.\      Not  enthralled,  not   en- 
slaved. 

"  It  Df>e«la  must  be  ridii:ulous  to  auy  Judgment 
uninthraUd." —  MiUon:  Answer  to  Eikon  lias'UiLe 
(Pref.). 

•  iiii-in-ti'-tled  (le  as  el)»  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1), 
and  Eng.  intiUed.]  Not  entitled;  liaving  no 
claim  or  title.    (Usually  followed  by  to.) 

"  Unintitled.  to  pnxdoii  of  siu.'' — Seeker:  Sermons, 
vol.  111.,  Ber.  17. 

**un-m-t6mbed'  (6  silent),  a.  [Pref.  un  (1), 
and  Eiv^.  intomued.]  Not  i n tombed  ;  not  in- 
terred xir  buridd. 

'  un-in-trenched',  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and 
Eng,  tntreridied.]  Not  intrenched  ;  not  pro- 
tected by  a  trench  or  the  like. 

"  It  hiid  beeu  co»H.i'dice  in  tlie  Trojans,  not  to  have 
Attempted  anything  (UfiiiiLSt  au  army  tb^t  lay  unforti- 
fied and  unintranc/t'd." — Pope. 

•  un-in'-tri-cat-ed,  a,     [Pref.  un-  (1),  and 

Eng.  iiitricated.]    Not  entangled,  perplexed, 
ornivolved:  riot  intricate. 


&i-in-tr6-dU9ed',  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and 
Eiig.  introduced.]  Not  introduced ;  without 
any  introduction  ;  obtrusive. 

"  Thiuk  not  unintroduc'd  I  force  uiy  way." 

Voung  :  Niglu  Thoughts,  t.  89. 

*  un-in-iired',  a.  [Pref.  -un-  (l),  and  Eng. 
inured.]  Not  inured;  not  hardened  by  uae 
or  practice. 

"  The  race  exigTioug,  tminiir'd  to  wet." 

PhUipe :  Fall  of  Chloe'a  Jordan. 

fin-iu-vad'-ed,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
inmded.]  Not  invaded  ;  not  encroached  upon, 
assailed,  or  attacked. 

"  Lecve  the  ]iToviiu,e  of  the  proieeaot  umnvaded.' — 
Reynolds .  Discourse  2. 

•  un-in-vent'-ed,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
invented.]  Not  inveuted  ;  not  found  out  or 
discovered. 

"  Not  uninvented  thnt.  which  thou  aright 
Believ'st  ao  uialn  to  our  succBas,  I  briut;.'* 

Milton:  p.  L..  vi.  4y». 

•un-in-vent'-ive,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (l),  and 
Eng.  invenlive.]  Not  inventive  ;  not  liavmg 
the  iHiwer  of  invention,  finding,  diaco^ering, 
or  contriving. 


•  un-in-vesf-ig-a-'ble,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1), 
and  Eng.  inve^ihjablv .\  Not  capable  of  being 
investigated  or  searched  out ;  inscrutable. 

"  The  works  of  this  visible  world  belug  mskivmalLiS' 
able  by  ui" — Rai/  :  Creation,  pt.  i. 

•  iin-in-vite',  v.t.  [Pref.  un-  (2),  and  Eng. 
invite,  v.]  To  countermand  or  iuiiml  th«  in- 
vitation of;  to  put  off. 

"Made  them  uninvite  their guesta.'—Pt.'y^t.-  Diarj/, 
Nov.  26,  1M5. 

un-in-vif-ed,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (l).  and  Eng. 
invited.]  Not  invited,  not  asked;  irithouk 
any  invitation. 

"  A  guest  umnwited,  unwelcomvd." 

tong/elloio :  Aides  Standish,  ii. 

un-in-vit'-ing,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
inviting.]  Not  inviting;  not  attractive  ;  not 
tempting. 

"  Tlmt  such  QiUikQly  men  ehoold  as  racoeasfully 
preach  bo  uninviting  a  doctriue."  —  Boyle:  Wm-hs, 
V  635. 

Un-in-v6ked',  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
invoked.]    Not  invoked  ;  not  appealed  to. 

■'  The  powers  of  song 
I  left  not  uninvokcd." 

V/ordsworth  :  Eaecursion,  hk.  ilL 

Un-in-v6lved',  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
involved.]  Not  involved,  complicated,  or  in- 
tricate. 

■■  So  long  as  you  preserve  your  own  finances  unin- 
volv'd." — Knox  :  To  a  I'uung  Nobleman,  let.  28, 

n'-ni-6,  s.     [Lat.  =  a  single  large  pearl.] 

1.  Zool.  :  River-mnssel ;  tlie  type-genus  of 
TJninnidaj  (q.v.),  with  more  than  400  species, 
from  all  ]iarts  of  the  world.  Shell  oval  or 
elongated,  smooth,  cormgnted,  or  spiny,  he- 
cnnimg  very  solid  with  age;  anterior  teeth, 
1-2  or  2-2,  short,  irregular;  posterior  teeth, 
1-2,  elongated,  laminar.  Animal  with  the 
mantle    margins    only  united    between    tha 


siphnn;il  openings  ;  palpi  long,  pointed,  later- 
ally attached.    rPEARL-MUSSKL.] 


UNIO    VALDENSIS. 
{From  the  IVealden.) 

2.  PalcEont. :  Fossil  species,  fifty  from  the 
Wealden  onward. 

unio-beds,  s.  pi. 

Geol. :  Tlie  name  given  to  certain  beds  in 
the  Purbeck,  characterized  by  the  occurrence 
of  species  of  Unio  (q..v.). 

im'-ion  (i  as  y),  *  un-yon,  s.  [Fr.,  from 
Lat.  unionem,  accus.  of  unio  =  (1)  unity, 
(2)  a  union,  (3)  a  single  large  pearl  (Pliny  the 
Elder:  H.  N.,  IX.  xiv,  56),  in  which  various 
excellencies,  such  as  roundness,  smoothness, 
and  whiteness  were  united.] 

1.  Ordinary  Language: 

•  1.  A  pearl  of  great  beauty  and  value. 

**  And  in  the  cup  an  union  ahall  he  throw. 
Richer  tliaii  that  which  four  aucceasive  kings 
In  Denmark's  crown  have  wuru." 

Shukesp. .'  BaTnlet,  ▼,  2. 

2.  Tlie  act  of  uniting  or  joining  two  or  more 
things  in  one,  thus  forming  a  compound  body. 

3.  The  state  of  being  united ;  junction, 
coalition. 

"  To  effect  a  civil  union  without  a  religious  union." 
— Macaulixy :  Hist.  Eng.,  cb.  xiii. 

4.  Concord  ;  agreement  and  conjunction  of 
mind,  will,  afl'ection,  or  interests. 

"  Union  the  bond  of  all  thiiiga,  and  of  man." 

Pope :  Essay  on  Man,  lii.  150. 

5.  That  which  is  united  or  made  into  one 
body;  a  body  formed  by  the  combination  or 
uniting  of  two  or  more  individual  things  or 
pei"sons  ;  the  aggregate  of  the  united  parts ;  a 
combination,  a  coalition,  a  confederacy  :  as 

(1)  A  confederacy  of  two  or  more  nations, 
or  of  several  states  in  one  nation  :  as.  The 
United  States  of  America  are  called  the 
Ottwn.  This  state  of  union  was  accomplished 
by  means  of  the  United  States  Constitution, 
adopted  in  1787;  the  states  having  been  pre- 
viously practically  independent,  or  very  teebly 
combined.  After  the  Revolutionary  War  they 
remained  associated,  but  by  a  slight  bond  that 
was  sure  to  cause  discontent,  and  it  quickly 
became  evident  that  eitlier  a  stronger  central 
government  must  be  organized,  or  the  several 
states  each  become  an  independent  nation. 
The  latter  expedient  was  so  dangerous  a  one, 
that  there  was  common  consent  to  the  formation 
of  a  strong  central  government,  and  the 
Constitution  was  adopted,  combining  the  states 
into  what  is  known  as  the  Union. 

(2)  Two  or  more  parishes  consolidated  into 
one  for  Administration  of  the  Poor  Laws.  {Eng.) 

*  (3)  (See  extract) : 

*'  Union  la  a  coinhining  or  consolidation  of  two 
churchea  in  one,  which  i3  done  by  the  couseut  of  the 
bishop,  the  patron,  and  lucuiubeut.  And  this  is 
properly  called  an  union;  but  there  are  two  other 
sorts,  Rs  when  one  church  ia  uiiule  subject  to  ttie 
other,  aud  when  one  man  is  made  prelate  of  both,  and 
when  A  conventual  is  made  cathedral.  Touching  union 
in  the  first  siguificatioii,  there  was  a  statute,  an.  37 
Heu.  Vlll,,  ch.  21,  tliat  it  should  be  lawful  in  two 
churches,  whereof  tlie  value  of  the  one  ia  not  above 
SIX  ixiuuds  In  the  king's  books,  of  the  tirat  fruits,  and 
not  above  one  mile  distant  fiom  the  other.  Union  in 
this  signilication  is  personal,  aud  that  is  for  the  life 
•f  tlie  incumbent;  or  real,  that  ia  perpetual,  ■whoso- 
ever is  incumbent.''— Co wef. 

(4)  A  trades-union  (q.v.). 

6.  A    contraction   of    union  -  woricnouse 

JWORKHOUSE.I 

7.  A  kind  of  device  for  a  flag,  used  either  by 
itself  or  forming  the  upper  inner  comer  of  an 
ensign  ;  a  Hag  marked  with  this  device. 

"  As  the  patrnn  aaint  of  England,  the  banner  of  St. 
George  ever  ranked  highly.  In  heraldic  language.  It 
was  'Argeut,  a  cross  gulea,'  i.e..  a  white  flag  with  a 
plain  red  cross  (the  Fiaiitagenet  colours,  white  and 
red).  It  ap|>ear8  to  have  beeu  very  early  adopted  as  a 
n.itional  ensign.  Coins  and  seals  .of  ttie  time  of 
Edward  lil.  and  Henry  V  are  impressed  with  the 
figure  of  a  ship  bearing  tliis  flag  at  tlie  bow  and  stern, 
and  the  portrait  of  the  *  Ureat  H.-vrry'  exhibits  it  at 
tlie  fore  and  niizen.  Tbe  national  flag  of  .Scotland,  ur 
banner  of  St.  Andrew,  was  azure,  a  saltire  argent,  i.e., 
«  white  saltire  or  St.  Andrew's  Cross  on  a  blue  field. 


On  the  union  with  Scotland  lu  1707  these  flags  wers 
combined:  the  red  cross  of  St.  George,  flmbriated, 
aa^ent,  that  is,  with  a  white  border  to  the  cross,  beiu^ 
laid  upon  the  St  Andrew's  baimer.  and  thus  it  appears 


In  th»  piirtrait  of  the  '  Sovereign  of  tlie  t:*ea« '  (Green- 

'  ■     'dospital),  a  war  ship  of  that  period.    On     " 
union  witli  Ireland,  in  IROl,  the  biuiiier  of  St,  Patrick, 


the 


wich  Hospital),  a  war  ship  of  that  period, 
union  witli  Ireland,  in  IROl,  the  biuiiier  of  St, 
which  is  a  red  saltire  cross  on  a  white  6el<l,  was  laid 
npun  that  of  St.  Andrew's,  aud  upon  these  the  fUn- 
briirted  cross  of  St  Giioi^e— couipusiiig  the  fla^i  now 
known  to  us  as  the  Union  Jack.  lu  17o7  the  Union  at 
the  main  became,  aud  remains  to  this  day,  tlie  dia- 
tiuguishing  flag  of  an  Admiral  of  the  Fleet.  It  wai 
thus  carried  by  Lord  Llowe  on  the  Ist  of  June[lTU4l 
and  by  Karl  St.  Vincent  in  1800  and  18U6,  Merchant 
vessels  are  |>rohIbited  from  ciuTyiug  this  Rng  without 
a  white  border  under  a  penalty  of  £bOO."— Field,  SepC 
24,  1867. 

"But  I  liad  better  give  the  lyorda  of  the  heraldla 
blazon  coutaiiied  m  the  Order  of  the  King  in  Council 
of  Nov.  5,  1800,  and  announced  to  the  nation  by  the 
Proolnmation  of  Jan.  l,  I8t)l,  which  prescribes  the 
form  iu  which  the  national  flag  is  to  lie  constructed. 
It  is  in  these  words:  'The  f/n/on  flag  shall  bo  azure, 
tbe  croaaea  saltires  ef  Saint  Andrew  mid  Saint  P&^ 
rick,  quartt:rly  per  saltire,  counterc hanged,  ai'gent 
aud  gules;  the  latter  flmbriated  of  the  second,  sur* 
mounted  by  the  crosa  of  St.  Geurge  of  the  third, 
flmbriated  as  the  saltire.  .  .  .  One  word  more.  Vour 
cuiTespoudeuts  must  uot  call  our  national  flag  the 
Union  Jack.  The  Jack  Is  a  small  fla^— a  diminutive  of 
the  Union — only  flown  from  the  jack  staff  on  tbe  bow- 
sprit or  f  oi'euai't  of  a  ship.  In  the  Hoyal  Xavy  it  is  idain. 
In  the  merenant  service  it  must  have  a  white  border. 
When  flown  from  the  mast  with  a  white  border  it  ii 
the  signal  for  a  pilot,  and  is  called  the  Pilot  Jack.  To 
no  other  flag  is  the  term  Jack  applied.  The  name  of 
our  national  flag  Is  the  Union."— Field,  Oct.  S,  1SB7. 

The  union  of  the  United  States  is  a  blue  field 
with  white  stars,  the  stars  denoting  the  union 
of  the  states  and  properly  corresponding  ia 
number  to  the  states. 
II.  Technically : 

1.  Brewing:  One  of  a  series  of  casks  placed 
side  by  side,  and  supported  on  pivots  or  trim- 
nious,  In  which  fermeutatiou  is  completed. 

2.  Fabric :  A  fabric  of  flax  and  cotton. 

3.  Hydr. :  A  tubular  coupling  for  pipes. 

4.  Ecclesiol.  :  Various  small  religious  sects 
adopt  the  word  Union  as  part  of  their  name. 
Places  of  worship  belonging  to  the  Union 
Baptists,  Union  Churchmen,  Union  Congre- 
gationalists,  the  Union  Free  Church,  &c^ 
appear  in  church  returns. 

%  1.  Act  of  Union : 
English  History: 

(1)  The  Act  by  which,  Scotland  was  united 
to  England  in  1707. 

(2)  The  Act  by  which  Ireland  was  united  to 
Great  Britain  in  1800. 

2.  Hypostatic  union :  [Hypostatic]. 

3.  Union  down : 

Naut. :  A  signal  of  distress  at  sea,  made  by 
reversing  the  Sag  or  turning  the  union  down* 
ward. 

union-jach,  s.    (Union.  I.  7.] 

union-Joint,  a.    A  pipe-coupling. 

union-pump,  s. 

Hydr. :  A  form  of  pump  in  which  the 
engine  and  pump  are  united  in  the  samtf 
frame. 

union-workhouse,  s.    [Workhouse.] 

u-ni-o'-ni-dEe,  s.  [Mod.  Lat.  unio,  genlt. 
unioniis);  Lat.  fem.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.] 

L  Zool. :  A  family  of  Concliifera,  with 
several  genera,  univeisally  distributed.  Shell 
usually  regular,  equivalve,  closed  ;  structuro 
nacrecifls ;  epidermis  thick  and  dark ;  liga- 
ment external,  large  and  prominent;  margins 
even  ;  anterior  hinge-teeth  thick  and  striated, 
posterior  laminar,  sometimes  wanting.  Ani- 
mal with  mantle-margins  united  between  the 
siphonal  orifices,  and,  rarely,  in  front  of  the 
branchial  opening ;  anal  orifice  plain,  bran- 
chial fringed  ;  foot  very  large,  tongue-sliaped, 
compressed,  byssiferous  in  the  fry ;  gills 
elongated,  sub-equal,  united  posteriorly  to  each 
other  and  to  the  manlle,  but  not  to  the  body  ; 
palpi  moderate,  laterally  attached,  striated  in- 
side ;  lips  plain.     Sexes  distinct. 

2.  Palasont. :  The  family  commences  in  the 
Devonian. 

u-ni-d'-ni-form,  a.  [Mod.  Lat.  unio  (q.v.), 
genit,  ^^lionis,  and /omia=: form,  appearance.] 
Having  the  shape  or  general  appearance  of 
the  genus  Unio  (q.v.;. 

"Iu  \\hich  genua  othera  of  the  unioni/orm  apeeies 
have  been  placed."— T'afe;  Appendix  to  H'oadward'g 
Jio/lusca,  p.  71. 

'un'-idn-ism  (i  as  y),  s.    [Eng,  unicm ;  -zsm.] 
1.  The  principle  of  uniting  or  combining; 
specif.,  the  system  of  union  or  combination 
among  workmen  engaged  in  the  same  occupa- 
tion or  tiade;  trades-unionism. 


i5.te,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  f^ll,  father;   we.  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;   pmo,  pit,  sire,  sir.  marine;   go,  pot, 
or,  wore,  WQlt  w^ork,  "who.  son:  mute.  ciib.  ciire,  unite,  cur,  rule,  fiiU;  try,  Syrian,    se.  oe  =  e;  ey  =  a;  qu  =  Itw. 
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2.  The  doctrine  that  the  le^nslative  union 
between  Great  Britain  and  lieliind,  and  the 
supremacy  of  Parliaincut  over  any  form  of 
local  government  or  Home  Rule  granted  to 
Ireland,  must  be  maintained. 

*'  The  CoiiBerviitisin  mid  Unioniim  o(  the  elwctomte 
<tf  tliti  Uiinursitiea  ia  iibstnluttiiy  iii  haiinoiiy  with  the 
Conservatism  and  Unionism  of  tlie  uiaioriby  of  the 
eutlre  elecU^Tatti  of  tUu  cuiintry,  aa  expressed  at  the 
last  Qeneral  Election."— &2o&e,  June  24,  1B8T. 

tin'-ion-ist  (i  as  y),  s.  &  a,     [Eng.  union  ; 
•ist.\ 
A.  As  substantive : 
I.  OrdinaTy  Language : 

1.  One  who  promotea  or  advocates  union ; 
specif.,  in  English  History,  one  who  is  opposed 
to  tlie  granting  of  a  separate  Parliament  to 
Ireland  and  the  consequent  disruiition  of  the 
union.  First  adopted  at  the  General  Election 
of  1886,  and  opposed  to  Separatist  (q.v.). 

"  It  will  be  seen  that,  dowu  to  the  close  of  yoater- 
day'B  potlins,  tlie  Unionistt  were  still  niaintaiiiiiig 
their  lead  of  more  ttiiiii  one  huudrcil." — Daily  Tele- 
graph, July  6,  1886. 

2.  A  member  of  a  trades-union ;  a  trades- 
unionist. 


public  heard  of  the  umonists.  it  vipa  generally  when 
they  were  engaged  In  suine  great  etrugule  with  the 
employera."— /Jtiiitf  Teiegraph,  Sept.  9,  1885. 

n.  Ecdesiol. :  A  small  religious  sect  now 
(1888)  having  registered  places  of  worship  in 
Brititin. 

B,  As  adj. :  Pertaining  or  relnting  to  union- 
Ism  ;  proniotiiug  or  advocating  unionisni. 

"At  the  coniuienceinent  of  yesterday's  pollings  the 
Unionist  party  were  more  than  a  hundred  seats  ahead 
of  their  oppoaeuts,"— i>ai?y  Telegraph,  July  6,  lyse 

•  un-ion-ist'-ic  (i  as  y),  a.  (Eng.  Tinionist; 
-ic.]  Pertaining  or  relating  to  uniimism  or 
unionists  ;  pertaining  to  or  promoting  union. 

fi'-ni-o-nite,  s.  [After  Union(ville),  Pennsyl- 
vania, U.  S.  A.,  where  found  ;  sulf.  -ite 
{Min.).^ 

Mi-n.  :  A  very  pure  zoisite  (q.v.),  occurring 
with  corundum  and  other  species. 

iL -  ni -  6' -  noid,  n.  [Mod.  Lat.  unio  (q.v.), 
genit.  \inion(is) ;  Eng.  suff.  -aid.]  Unioui- 
form  (q.v.). 

"  Uiiionoid  biv&lTei,  with  thick  sheila.' — VicholMn  : 
PilcBont..  i.  492. 

^-nip'-ar-oiis,  o.  [Lat,  unus  =  one,  and 
j^rio  =  to  bring  forth.] 

1,  Biol. :  Bringing  fortli  normally  but  one 
at  a  birth. 

"  The  mastodons,  megatherift,  glyptodona,  aud  Dlpro- 
todons  are  uniparoua."~Owen :  Claa,  qf  the  Mam' 
truilia,  p.  5G. 

2.  Bot.  (Of  a  cyme,  £c.):  Having  but  one 

peduncle. 

ft'-ni-ped,  a.  &  s.     [Pref.  uni-,  and  Lat.  pes, 

genit.  pedis  =  a  foot.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Having  only  one  foot. 

B.  As  subst. :  An  animal  having  only  one 
foot. 

*U-IU-pel-ta'-ta,  s.  pi.   [Pref.  uni-,  and  nent. 

{)L  of  Lat,  peltatus  =  armed  with  a  small, 
ight,  and  generally  crescent-shaped  shield.] 

Zonl. :  Cuvier's  name  for  a  family  of  Stonia- 
poda  consisting  of  the  modern  genus  Squilla 
(q.v.). 

•  u-ni-pel'-tate,  a.  &  s.    IUnipeltata.] 

A,  As  adj. :  Of  or  belonging  to  the  Uni- 
peltata  (q.v.). 

B,  As  subst. :  Any  Individual  of  tiie  Uni- 

pellata(q.v.), 

•  u-ni-per'-sdii-al,  i*.  [Pref.  uni-,  and  Eng. 
personal,] 

1.  Ord.  Lang.  :  Having  but  one  person ; 
existing  in  one  person,  as  the  Deity. 

2.  Gram.  :  Used  only  in  one  person  ;  im- 
personal,   (Said  of  verbs.) 

*u-ni-per'-s6n-al-ist,  s.  (Eng.  uniper- 
sonal ;  -isL]  One  uho  believes  tliat  there  is 
only  one  person  in  the  Daity. 

•  n-mph'-o-nous,  a.  [Lat.  unus  =  one,  and 
Gr.  4)uivv  (phone)  =  sound.]  Having  or  giving 
out  only  one  sound. 

"That  vniphonoui  instrument  the  drum.' — Wert- 
mtrtster  Reoiew,  Nov.,  1832. 

B-nip'-li-C^te,  a..  [Pref.  uni-  =  one,  and 
Lat.  plicatus  =  folded.]  Consisting  of  or 
having  rnly  one  fold. 


U-m-po'-lar,  a.    [Pref.  «ni-,  and  Eng.  polar.] 
Elect. :  Of  or  pertaining  to  one  pole  :  as,  a 
unipolar  dynamo,  in  which   the  conductors 
move  in  one  and  tlie  same  field. 

U-nique'  (que  aa  k).  a.  &  s.     [Fr.,  from  Lat. 
unicum,  ai;cus.  of  vnicus  =  single,  from  unus  , 
=  one.] 

A,  As  adj.  :  Having  no  like  or  equal ;  un- 
matched, unparalleled,  unequalled;  alone  in 
its  kind  or  exrellence. 

*  B.  As  subst.  :  A  thing  unique  or  un- 
paralleled in  its  kind. 

"  An  unique  in  the  history  of  the  BjyetiieB.''—Palep  : 
Evidences  oj  CUriUianiiy,  cb.  ix. 

ii-nique'-ly  (que  as  k),  adv.  [Eng.  unique; 
-iy.]  In  a  unique  manner  ;  so  as  to  be  unique. 

n-nique'-ness  (que  as  k),  s.   [Eng.  unique; 
'  -ness.]    The  quality  or  state  of  being  unique. 

•  U-ni'-qui-ty,  s.  [Eng.  uniqu(e) ;  -ity.]  The 
quality  or  stiite  of  being  unique  ;  uniqueness. 

"  Uvigrdty  will  make  them  valued  mote."— ff.  Wal- 
pole :  Letters,  iv.  477. 

U-m-ra'-di-at-ed,  a.  [Pref.  wni-,  and  Eng. 
radiated.]    Having  only  one  ray. 

u-ni-sep'-tate,  a.     [Pref.    vni-,  and   Eng. 
septate.] 
Bot. :  Having  only  one  septum  or  partition. 

u-ni-ser'-i-al,  u-ni-ser'-i-ate,  a.  [Pref. 
uni;  and  Eng.  serial,  seriate.]  Hiiving  a 
single  line  or  series. 

U-ni-ser'-i-ate-l^,  adv.  [Eng.  uniseriate; 
-ly.]  In  a  uniseriate  manner  ;  in  a  single  line 
or  series. 

U-m-sex'-U-al,  «.  [Pref.  uni-,  and  Eng. 
sexual.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  Ha\'ing  one  sex  only. 

2.  Bot.  {Of  a  plant):  Of  one  sex  only; 
having  stamens  and  pistils  in  different  flowers ; 
diclinous.  Used  of  a  monoecious  or  of  a 
dioecious  plant  or  its  flowers. 

u-m-sil'-i-cate,  b.  [Pref.  v/ni-,  and  Eng. 
silicate.] 

Min. :  The  second  sub-division  of  the  An- 
hydrous Silicates,  which  Dana  divides  as  fol- 
lows :  (1)  Bisilic-ates ;  oxygen  ratio  for  bases 
and  silica,  1:2;  (2)  Unisilic.ites;  in  which 
the  ratio  fur  the  bases  and  silica  is  as  1  :  1 ; 
(3)  Sub-silicates  ;  oxygen  ratio  for  bases  aud 
silica,  1  :  §  ;  suinetimes  \  :  ^  and  1  :  |. 

n'-ni-son,  *  u-ni-sonne,  s.  &  a.  [Fr.  unissnn, 
from  Lat.  uvisonum.  acnus.  of  unisonus  = 
having  the  same  sound  as  soinetliing  else: 
unuj  =  one,  and  sonus:=&  sound;  Sp.  unison; 
Ital.  unisono.] 

A.  As  substantive : 

L  Ordinary  iMitguage: 

*  1.  Lit. :  A  single,  unvaried  tone. 

"  While  the  long  solemn  unison  went  roaud." 

Pope:  Diinciad,  iv.  512. 

2.  Fig. :  Accordance,  agreement,  harmony. 

"It  is  the  more  tranquil  style  which  ia  most  fra- 
^uently  in  unison  with  our  mluds."— Virn<».'  Euay  2S, 

II.  Music : 

1.  The  stat«  of  sounding  at  the  same  pitch  ; 
accordance  or  coincidence  of  sounds  proceed- 
ing from  an  equality  in  the  number  of  vibra- 
tions made  in  a  given  time  by  a  sonorous 
body. 

2.  Music  in  octaves  for  mixed  instruments' 
or  voices. 

B.  As  adjective : 

*  I.  Ordinary  Language  : 

L  Sounding  alone;  unisonoua. 

"Tempered  soft  tunings,  iuterniixt  with  voice 
Choral  oiuniton.'  JUiUon  :  F.  L.,  viL  UO. 

2.  In  accord. 

"  Something  of  pecuUar  harmony,  or  rather  a  kind 
of  uiiistm  eorre&pi'ndence  between  them-"— iSouCA .' 
Hermont.  vol.  vi..  ser.  1. 

II.  Music:    Sounded  together;   coinciding 
in  pitch  or  sound ;  unisonal :  as,  unison  pas- 
sages. 
* U-nis'-6n-al,  a.    [Eng.  unison;  -al.]    Being 
in  unison. 

"The  frequent  use  of  urtUnnal  paaaages  for  tke 
voxcBB."— Standard.  Nov.  25.  1888. 

*  u-nis'-6n-al-ly,  adv.  (Eng.  unisonai;  -ly.] 
in  unison. 

"Tenors  and  basses  hurst  in  ttniaonaUy.''—ChunA 
Times,  March  4.  1887. 


*u-nis'-o-nan9e,  s.  [Eng.  unison£in(tj ;  -ce-l 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  in  unison  ;  ac- 
cordance of  sounds  ;  unison, 

*U-Iiis'-6-naiit,  a.  [Lat.  unus  — one,  and 
isonaiis,  pr.  par,  of  sono  =  to  sound.]  Being  in 
unison  ;  having  the  same  degree  of  gravity  or 
acuteue-ss. 

*  U-nis'-o-nous,  a.    [Unison.) 

1.  Sounding  alone  ;  without  harmony. 

"These  apt  notes  (to  sing  the  Psalms  wttliall I  were 
about  40  tuiifs  of  one  pari  only,  and  in  one  uniaonoue 
key."—  Warton :  Hut.  Eng.  Poetry,  i.  171. 

2.  Being  in  unison  ;  having  the  same  sound 
or  pitch. 

n'-nit,  *a-llite,  s.  [An  abbrev,  of  unity 
(q.v.).] 

I.  Ord.  Lang.  :  A  single  person  or  thing 
regarded  as  liaving  oneness  for  its  main  attri- 
bute ;  a  single  one  of  a  number,  forming  tha 
basis  of  count  or  calculation. 

II.  Technically : 

1.  Arith.  :  The  least  whole  number  or  one, 
represented  by  the  ligure  1.  Numbers  are 
collections  of  things  of  the  same  kind,  each 
of  which  is  a  unit  of  the  collection.  Thus 
20  feet  is  a  coUectiim  of  20  equal  spaces,  each 
of  which  is  equal  to  1  foot ;  here  1  foot  is  the 
unit  or  base  of  the  collection. 

2.  Math.  &  Physics :  Any  known  determinate 
quantity  by  the  constant  repetition  of  which 
any  other  quantity  of  the  same  kind  is  mea- 
sured. It  may  be  a  length,  a  surface,  a  solid, 
a  weight,  a  time,  as  the  case  may  be. 

^  1.  Abstract  unit:  The  unit  of  numera- 
tion ;  the  abstract  unit  1  is  the  measure  of 
the  relation  of  equality  of  two  numbers.  It 
is  the  hase  of  the  system  of  natural  numbers, 
and  incidentally  the  base  of  all  quantities. 

2.  Decimal  &  duodeciTrial  units:  Those  in 
Hcaies  of  numbers  increasing  or  decreasing  by 
ten  or  twelve  respectively. 

3.  Dynamic  units : 

(1)  Unit  of  force :  A  dyne;  a  force  which, 
acting  for  one  second  on  a  mass  of  one 
gramme,  gives  to  it  a  velocity  of  one  eenti- 
meti'e  per  sec(md. 

(2)  Unit  of  work  donx:  A  watt  (q.v);  the 
power  developed  when  44'25  foot  pounds  are 
done  per  minute  =  one  746th  part  of  a  horse- 
power.     [FoOT-POUND,  KlLOQRAMMETRE.] 

4.  Electric  units : 

(1)  Unit  of  quantity :  A  coulomb.  The 
quantity  of  electricity  that  will  liberate 
■000162  grains  of  hydrogen  from  water,  or 
•005232  grains  of  zinc  from  a  solution  of  the 
metal.  In  this  unit,  rate  or  time  is  taken  no 
account  of. 

(2)  Unit  of  current :  An  ampere  ;  a  current 
flowing  at  the  rate  of  one  coulomb  per  second, 
orlilterating  '000162  grains  of  hydrogen,  &c  , 
per  second. 

(3)  Unit  of  electro-motive  force :  A  volt  (q.v.). 
The  force  or  difference  of  potential  required 
to  produce,  througli  a  wire  of  oue  ohm  resist- 
ance, a  current  of  one  ampere. 

(4)  Unit  of  resistance :  The  legal  unit  of 
resistance,  as  settled  by  the  International 
Electrical  Congress,  at  Paris,  1884,  is  that  of 
a  column  of  pure  mercury  106  centimetres 
long,  1  square  millimetre  in  sectional  area  at 
0*C.  The  name  ohm  ia  now  confined  to  this 
unit,  but  was  formerly  used  to  denote  an 
older  unit  chosen  by  the  British  Association, 
which  is  to  the  legal  ohm  as  1*0112  to  1. 

(5)  Unit  of  capacity :  A  farad  (q.v.).  A  con- 
denser has  a  capacity  of  one  farad  when  a 
potential  difference  of  one  volt  between  its 
two  sets  of  plates  charges  each  of  them  with 
one  coulomb. 

(6)  Absolute  units:  Tlie  absolute  electro- 
motive force  unit  is  a  force,  and  the  absolute 
unit  magnetic  pole  is  a  pole,  whirh,  when 
placed  at  a  distance  of  one  centimetre,  from 
a  similar  force  or  pole,  repels  it  with  a  tnrce 
of  one  dyne.     One  Tolt  =  10'  absolute  units. 

(7)  Unit  of  work  done :  The  watt(q.v.) ;  the 
rate  at  which  electrical  work  is  done  is  mea- 
sured by  watts.  A  watt  is  the  power  de- 
veloped in  the  circuit  when  one  ampere  of 
current  produces  one  volt  diff'erence  of  poten- 
tial at  the  terminals,     [t  3.  (2).] 

5.  Fractionnl  unit :  The  unit  of  a  fvaction. 
Thus  in  the  fraction  J  there  is  an  assemblage 
of  three  units,  each  of  wliich  is  one-fourth  of 
the  whole  number. 

6.  Integral  unit:  The  unit  1. 


bSJl,  f  j^ ;  p^t,  J^^l :  cat,  56X1.  chorus,  yhin,  bench ;  go,  gem ;  thin,  this  ;  sin,  as  ;  expect,  ^enophon,  exist,    ph  =  f, 
-cian,  -tian  =  slian.    -tion,  -sion  =  shun ;  -tion,  -siou  -^  zhun.    -cious,  -tious,  -sious  =  shus.    -hie,  -die,  &c.  =^  bel,  d^L 
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unitable— united 


7.  Military  nnit :  Thb  administrative  unit  is 
for  infantry  the  company,  for  cavalry  the 
troop,  and  for  artillery  the  battery,  and  for 
the  three  arms  combined  the  division.  The 
tacticaX  unit  is  the  battalion  or  regiment, 
squadron  or  regiment,aud  battery  respectively. 

8.  Specific-gravity  unit :  For  solids  or  liquids, 
one  cubic  foot  of  distilled  water  at  62°  F.=l ; 
of  air  and  gases,  one  cubic  foot  of  atmospheric 
air  at  62". 

9.  Unit  of  heat:  tTHERMAL-UNiT]. 

10.  Unit  of  illumination:  The  light  of  a 
sperm  candle  burning  120  grains  per  hour. 
The  standard  for  gas  is  that  the  flame,  burn- 
ing at  the  rate  of  five  cubic  feet  per  hour, 
shall  give  a  light  equal  to  the  light  of  14 
sperm  candles,  each  consuming  at  the  rate  of 
120  grains  per  hour. 

11.  Unit  of  measure :  The  unit  of  measure  of 
any  quantity  is  a  quantity  of  the  same  kind, 
with  which  the  quantity  is  compared. 

12.  Unit  of  value:  In  the  L'nited  States  a  gold 
dollar,  weighing  25*8  grains,  one-tenth  of  which 
is  alloy ;  in  England  a  gold  sovereign,  weigh- 
ing 123^74  grains,  one-eleventh  being  alloy. 

anlt-Jar,  $. 

Elect. :  An  instrument  devised  by  Sir  W. 
Snnw  Harris  for  measuring  definite  quantities 
of  electricity. 

•  u-nit'-a-ble,  *  u-nite'-Ei-ble,  a.  [Eng. 
iinitie)  :'-able.]  Ca'pable  of  being  united  ot 
joined  together  by  growth  or  otlierwise. 

U-ni-tar'-i-an,  s.  &  a.  [Eccles.  Ijat.  unita- 
rius;  Ger.  undarier ;  Fr.  unitaire;  Ital.  unita- 
rio ;  Sp.  unitdrio;  Wei.  undodwr,  undodiad.] 

A.  As  substantive : 

1.  Theology  &  Chwrch  History : 

(1)  A  name  adopted  ity  those  members  of 
the  Christian  f'liurch  wiio  conceive  of  the 
Godhead  as  unipersonal  aud  regard  the  Father 
as  the  only  God.  The  term  first  appeared  in  a 
decree  of  the  Transylvanian  Diet,  Oct.  25, 1600, 
and  was  adopted  by  the  Transylvanian  Uni- 
tarians, to  designate  their  church,  in  1638. 
This  body  now  lornis  the  Hungarian  Unitarian 
Chuich,  with  about  60,000  members.  Unita- 
rianism  has  made  some  progress  in  other  parts 
ot  Europe,  and  has  at  the  present  time  about 
320  congregations  in  Great  Britain.  Unitarian 
tendencies  appeared  in  the  American  Colonies 
early  in  the  eighteenth  century,  in  some  of  the 
Puritan  congregations  of  New  England;  and 
in  1783  the  Rev.  James  Freeman,  of  the 
Episcopal  Church  of  King's  Chapel,  Boston, 
expurged  from  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer 
all  allusion  to  the  Trinity,  or  to  any  Supreme 
Being  but  the  Father.  This,  therefore,  became 
the  firet  distinctively  Unitarian  Church  in  the 
United  States.  At  the  same  time,  however, 
many  of  the  Congregational  Churches  were 
ceasing  to  use  the  Trinitarian  formulae.  Among 
the  Unitarians  of  that  period  was  John  Adams, 
who  affirmed  that  many  of  the  clergy  and  the 
intelligent  laity  shared  his  views.  In  1794  the 
famous  Dr.  Priestly,  who  bad  left  England  to 
escape  persecution  on  account  of  his  liberal 
religious  views,  came  to  Philadelphia,  and  gave 
a  coui-se  of  lectures  on  "The  Corruptions  of 
Qiristianity,"  the  outcome  of  which  was  the 
formation  of  an  Unitarian  society  in  that  city. 
Id  1801  the  church  at  Plymouth,  Mass.,  that 
established  by  the  Pilgrims  of  the  Mayflower, 
and  the  oldest  in  New  England,  declared  itself 
Unitarian  by  a  large  majority  of  the  congrega- 
tion. During  the  first  twenty  years  of  the 
nineteenth  century  there  was  a  rapid  growth 
of  Unitarianism  in  New  England,  principally 
within  the  Congregational  Church.  In  1815 
Dr.  Channing  came  forward  as  an  Unitarian 
divine,  and  by  his  elevated  ethical  ideas  gave  a 
new  impetus  to  the  movement.  His  Baltimore 
sermon  (1819)  marks  the  cleavage  between 
the  Unitarian  and  orthodox  sections  of  the 
Congregational  body.  Since  that  period  Uni- 
tarianism has  continued  to  grow  in  New 
England,  and  has  become  particularly  strong 
in  Boston,  which  possesses  more  than  25  out  of 
the  400  American  churches  belonging  to  the 
Beet.  Harvard  College,  while  not  a  denomina- 
tional institution,  is  under  Unitarian  control. 
Outside  of  New  England  Unitarianism  has 
not  grown  rapidly.  The  Philadelphia  society 
organized  in  1794,  had  developed  into  but  two 
congregations  in  1894.  In  the  west,  however, 
there  is  considerable  growth.  In  addition  to 
the  Unitarians  proper  are  the  Hicksite  section 
of  the  Quakers,  the  Christians  (a  Baptist  body), 
and  the  Christian  Disciples,  all  more  or  less 
Unitarian  in  doctrine. 


(2)  A  general  term  for  all  non-Trinitarian 
Christians,  whether  they  have  themselves 
used  the  name  or  not.  Some  of  the  ante- 
Nicene  Fathers,  the  Sabellians,  Arius  and  his 
followers,  the  Photinians,  &c.,  have  been 
included  in  this  designation.  At  the  Refor- 
mation period  Servetus  and  others,  and  sub- 
sequently Faustus  Socinus  and  his  school, 
are  thus  described  by  later  writers.  In  Eng- 
land, i3artholomew  Legate,  the  last  person 
burned  at  Sraithfield  (1612) ;  John  Bidle,  who 
gathered  a  London  congregation  during  the 
Commonwealth ;  Samuel  Clarke,  Z:.Z>.  whose 
Scripture  Doctrine  of  the  Trinity  (1712)  hau  z 
powerful  influence,  have  all  been  reckoned 
Unitarians ;  and  the  name  has  been  applied 
to  writers  like  Milton,  Locke,  and  Newton. 

(3)  Any  non-Christian  raonotheist.  The  Jews 
are  sometimes  called  Unitarians  ;  and  Wesley 
uses  the  expression  "Unitarian  fiend"  in  his 
Hymn  for  the  Mahometans. 

2.  Philos.  (PI):  A  name  for  a  special  class  of 
Realists. 

"  The  Benlists  or  Sutistantialiats  are  again  dtvided 
Into  BuKlists,  aud  into  l/nUariaiu  or  Moiiists,  ftccord- 
ingasthey  are,  or  are  uot,  contented  with  the  testi- 
niouy  of  con-HCiousneas  to  tlie  ultimate  duplicity  of 
subject  aud  object  in  peroBybioa." —If amUton .  Meta- 
physict,  I.  295. 

B.  As  adjective: 

1.  TheoJ. ,  Church  Hist,  <&c. :  Pertaining  to 
or  connected  with  Unitarians,  in  the  several 
seiides  defined  above. 

2.  Philos. :  Holding  the  unity  of  subject 
and  object  in  perception. 

3.  Polit. :  Favouring  a  plan  of  union.  In 
continental  politics  first  used  of  the  party  in 
favour  of  a  united  Italy  ;  then  applied  in  the 
case  of  Germany,  the  Slavs,  &c 

U-ni-tar'-i-an-igm,  s.   [Eccles.  Lat.  &  Ger. 
unitartsmus ;   Fr.   unitarisme ;    Ital.   unitar- 
isnm,  unitaresimo,  unitarianesimo ;  Wei.  un- 
dodiaeth.  ] 
Tlieology  &  Church  History ; 

1.  A  collective  name  for  the  views  of  Uni- 
tarians. Unitarians  have  no  formulated  test 
of  membership,  and  have  always  shown  great 
varieties  of  opinion.  The  Arian  school  has 
littlt)  influence,  except  in  Ireland.  The  Socinian 
theology,  with  its  worship  of  Christ,  has  never 
been  completely  adopted  in  Great  Britain  or 
America.  Priestley's  Unitarianism  included  a 
determinist  philosophy  and  a  strong  element 
of  supei'uaturalism.  The  return  to  a  spiritual 
pliiloaophy  was  initiated  by  Channing.  Many 
of  his  followers,  influenced  by  Emerson  and 
Parker,  have  done  their  best  to  relieve  Chris- 
tianity of  its  supernatural  ingredients.  All 
own  a  spiritual  allegiance  to  Christ,  though 
varying  as  to  the  nature  and  extent  of  his 
authority.  Appealing  to  Scripture  as  a  witness 
for  their  views,  Unitarians  have  generally 
limited  revelation  to  the  communication  of 
spiritual  data.  They  reject  a  substitutionary 
atonement,  and  are  usually  advocates  of  a 
univei'sal  restoration. 

2.  The  Unitarian  cause.  Unitarianism  as 
an  organized  interest  has  never  taken  large 
proportions,  and  it  is  not  easy  to  estimate  its 
actual  strength.  It  has  produced  a  number 
of  influential  men,  far  in  excess  of  its  de- 
nominational importance  ;  and  the  stress 
which  it  lays  on  individuality,  while  checking 
its  progress,  has  added  to  its  power.  By  the 
Toleration  Act  (1689)  the  open  preaching  of 
Unitarianism  was  forbidden  in  Great  Britain, 
a  legal  disability  not  removed  till  1813. 

•  ©-ni-tar'-5f-an-ize,  v.t.  or  i.  tEng.  Uni- 
tarian ;  ize.]  'To  cause  to  conform,  or  to  con- 
form, to  Unitarianism. 

u'-nit-a-ry,  a.  [Eng.  unit;  •ary.]  Pertain- 
ing or  relating  to  a  unit. 

imitary-'tlieory,  s. 

Chem. :  A  term  applied  by  Gerhardt  to  the 
syseem  of  chemistry  in  which  the  molecules 
of  all  bodies  are  compared,  as  to  their  magni- 
tude, with  one  unit  molecule  —water  for 
example— and  all  chemical  reactions  are,  4s 
far  as  possible,  reduced  to  one  typical  form 
of  reaction— namely,  double  decompositioo. 

*u-nite',  8.    [Unit.] 

1.  A  unit. 

2.  The  same  as  Lattbel,  A.  2.  (2)  (q.T.). 

a-nite',  *  u-nyte,  v.t  &  i.    [Lat.  unitus,  pa. 
'  par.  of  unio  =  to  unite,  from  unws  =  one.] 
A.  Transitive : 


1.  To  combine  or  conjoin,  so  as  to  form 
into  one ;  to  make  to  be  one,  and  no  longer 
separate  ;  to  incorporate  into  one. 

"  Unite 
Tour  troopa."  STiake^.  :  1  Benrp  VI.,  iv.  1. 

2.  To  connect,  conjoin,  or  bring  together  by 
some  tie  or  bond,  legal  or  other ;  to  join  in 
interest,  atfection,  fellowship,  or  the  like; 
to  associate,  to  couple,  to  conjoin. 

"Hymen  did  our  hands 
Unite  commutual."  Shakesp, :  Bamlet,  iil.  2. 

3.  To  cause  to  adhere ;  to  connect  or  join 
together ;  to  attach. 

"The  peritouBBum,  Trhich  la  a  dry  body,  may  be 
united  with  the  inuacHlouafleah,"— H'ti«nan.'iSur(^«ry. 

4.  To  make  to  agree ;  to  bring  into  a  state 
of  agreement  or  uniformity ;  to  render  uni- 
form. 

"  The  king  propoaed  nothing  more  than  to  unite  hli 
kingdom  in  one  form  ot  worship. " — Clarendon. 

B.  Intransitive : 

1.  To  become  one ;  to  become  incorporated; 
to  grow  together ;  to  become  attached,  con- 
joined,   or    consolidated  ;    to    combine,    to 


2.  To  join  in  an  act ;  to  combine,  to  concur ; 
to  act  in  union. 

"  If  you  will  not  tmite  In  your  complaints." 

Shakesp. :  Eenry  VIIL,  UL  9. 

*  n-nite',  a.    [Unite,  v.I    United,  joint, 

"  By  unite  couaent."—  Websttr.   [1681.] 

*  ^-nite'-a-blCp  ».    [Unitable.] 

^-nit'-ed,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [Unite,  v."]    Joined 
'  totjUtlier,   combined,  made  one ;  allied,  con- 
joint, harmonious  ;  in  union. 

"The  men  who  followed  his  banner  were  supposed 
to  be  not  less  numerous  tlmn  all  the  Macdoimlds  aud 
Macleausunifetil." — Macaulay     Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xiii. 

TF  The  word  "United"  forms  part  of  the 
names  of  various  sects  appearing  in  the  Regis- 
trar-General's Return,  as,  the  United  Chris- 
tian Army,  the  United  Christian  Church,  the 
United  Evangelical  Church  of  Germany,  and 
the  United  Free  Methodist  Church. 

United  Brethren,  5.  pi.    [Moravians.] 

United  Greeks,  s.  pi. 

Church  Hist. :  A  comprehensive  name  in- 
cluding all  those  who  follow  the  Greek  rite, 
and  at  the  same  time  acknowledge  the  au- 
thority of  the  Pope.  These  are  (1)  the 
Melchites  (q.v.)in  the  East,  (2)theRuthenians 
(q.v.),  (3)  the  Greek  Catholics  of  Italy,  whose 
clergy  are  allowed  to  marry  when  in  minor 
orders,  and  continue  in  the  married  state 
after  they  are  priests,  but  are  forbidden,  under 
pain  of  deposition,  to  contract  a  second  mar- 
riage. These  Greeks,  about  30,000  in  number, 
have  three  seminaries,  each  with  a  resident 
Greek  bishop  to  ordain  the  priests,  but  other- 
wise they  are  subject  to  the  bishop  in  whose 
diocese  they  live.  (4)  The  Catholics  of  the 
Greco-Roumaic  rite  in  Hungary  and  Sieben- 
blirgen,  who  number  about  900,000,  and  form 
an  ecclesiastical  province.  Theii'  secular 
clergy  are  married. 

United  Irishmen,  s.  ph 

Hist.:  A  secret  society  formed  in  1701  by 
Tlieobald  Wolfe  Tone,  having  for  its  object 
the  establishment  of  a  republic  in  Ireland. 
Being  arrested,  and  sentenced  to  death  by 
a  military  commission,  he  committed  suicida 
(Nov.  1798). 

United  Kingdom,  a. 

Geog.  <&  Hist. :  The  name  adopted  on  Jan.  1, 
1801,  when  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  were 
united. 

United  Presbyterian  Church,  s. 

Eccles.  &  Church  Hist. :  The  third  in  point  of 
magnitude  and  importance  among  the  Presby- 
terian denominations  in  Scotland,  the  two  in 
advance  of  it  in  point  nf  numbers  being  the 
Established  and  the  Free  Churches.  It  was 
formed  by  the  union  between  the  Secession 
and  the  Relief  bodies  on  May  13,  1847.  Its 
tenets  are  essentially  those  of  the  Confession 
of  Faith,  with  modifications  needful  to  adapt 
it  to  the  views  of  its  ministers  as  to  the 
relation  of  the  civil  magistrate  to  the  church 
and  religious  toleration.  Nearly  all  its  office- 
bearers are  opposed  to  the  principle  of  esta- 
blishments, but  latitude  of  belief  on  the  sub- 
ject is  permitted,  and  a  minority  hold  the 
opposite  view.  In  May,  1876,  the  United 
R-esbyterian  Church  made  a  friendly  dissever- 
ance of  its  congregations  south  of  the  Tweed 
that  these  might  unite  with  the  English  Pres* 
byterian  Church  to  constitute  ^he    Presby- 


£&te.  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father ;   we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there ;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir.  marine ;      o,  pot^ 
or»  wbre^  wol^  work,  who,  son ;  mute^  cub,  cure,  ignite,  cur,  rule,  full ;  try,  Syrian,    ss,  cs  =  e ;  cy  =  a ;  qu  =^  kw* 
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tei'ian  Church  of  England.  [Presbyteriaw, 
B.]  At  the  end  of  1S86  the  United  Presby- 
terian Church  consisted  of  32  presbyteries, 
646  congregations,  and  82.0fi3  communicants, 
and  had  a  revenue  of  £317,955  17s.  lid.  It 
has  foreign  missions  in  the  West  Indies,  in 
South  Africa,  &c.,  in  India,  China,  and  Japan. 

United  Provinces,  $. 

Geog.  &  Hist. :  The  provinces  of  Guelder- 
laud,  Holland,  Zealand,  Utrecht  and  Fries- 
land,  which  united  in  1579,  and  became  the 
nucleus  of  the  Dutch  republic. 

United  States,  s.  pi. 

Geog.  &  Hist. :  The  forty-five  states  of  North. 
America,  composing  the  federal  republic  whosft 
official  title  is  the  United  States  of  America, 
and  which  comprises  in  addition  to  its  states 
four  organized  territories,  the  unorganized 
Indian  Territory,  and  the  federal  District  of 
Columbia.  The  United  States  is  the  largest 
republic  and  one  of  the  largest  nations  in  the 
world.  It  embraces  nearly  one-half  of  the 
North  Ameiican  continent,  aud,  including 
Alaska,  has  an  area  nearly  equal  to  that  of 
Europe.  The  total  area  is  3,557,009  square 
miles.  The  couutry  extends  (east  and  west) 
frdm  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific  Oceans,  with 
an  extreme  length  of  about  2700  miles,  and 
(north  aud  south)  from  Canada  to  Mexico 
and  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  with  an  extreme 
width  of  about  1600  miles.  The  population  io 
1890  was  62,971,081.  It  is  at  present  (1894) 
about  68,000,000.  In  1790  there  were  but 
13  states,  with  less  than  4,000,000  population, 
aud  an  area  of  about  400,000  square  miles. 
The  progress  of  the  United  States  in  wealth 
has  been  equally  unpiecedeuted,  and  it  is 
to-day  the  richest  counliy  upon  the  face  of  the 
globe.  Through  the  eastero  and  western 
sections  of  the  country  run  two  important 
mountain  systems,  the  Appalachian  aed  the 
Rocky  Mountains,  between  which  lies  a  vast 
plain,  abundantly  watered,  and  remarkable  for 
its  fertility  and  the  variety  of  its  productions. 
The  districts  bordering  the  oceans  are  equally 
prolific,  while  in  the  Kocky  Mountain  region 
lies  a  vast  arid  district,  to  some  extent  reclaim- 
able  by  irrigation,  but  particularly  valuable 
for  its  richness  in  gold  and  silver.  The 
Appalachian  region  is  equally  valuable  for  its 
immense  stores  of  coal  and  iron,  while  copper, 
iead,  and  other  metals  are  elsewhere  abundant. 

The  government  of  the  United  States  em- 
bracer three  departments,  the  executive,  the 
legislative,  and  the  judicial.  The  executive 
comprises  a  President  and  Vice-President, 
elected  tor  four  years,  and  a  number  of  Cabinet 
officials,  or  Secretaries  bf  Departments,  chosen 
by.  and  forming  the  advisory  council  of,  the 
President.  The  legislative  department  consiats 
of  a  Senate  (embracing  two  members  from 
each  state),  and  a  House  of  Bepresentalives, 
elected  by  popular  vote  to  represent  districts  of 
approximately  equal  population.  The  judiciai 
department  is  known  as  the  Supreme  Court, 
whose  fuuction  it  is  to  decide  upon  the 
constitutionality  of  the  laws.  The  general 
government  has  control  of  commerce  and  all 
relations  with  foreign  powers,  of  the  army 
and  navy,  the  post-offices  and  the  coinage  of 
money,  and  has  the  sole  power  to  declare  war 
and  conclude  peace- 

The  separate  states  have  similar  organiza- 
tions, each  having  its  own  constitution,  execu- 
tive, legislative,  aud  supreme  court.  They  are 
divided  into  counties,  with  local  powers  of 
gitvernment,  and  these  again  into  townships, 
boronghs,  cities,  &c.  The  cities  largely  control 
their  own  affairs,  each  having  a  mayor  and 
a  law-making  body.  The  Uuited  States  is  thus 
organized  on  the  principle  of  a  general 
government  for  general  interests,  and  succes- 
sively descending  state  and  local  governments 
for  state  and  local  interests.  The  other 
republics  of  America  are  organized  on  the 
same  general  principle,  having  taken  the 
Uuited  States  as  their  model. 

^-nit-ed-ly,  adv.      [Eng.  united;  -ly.]    In  a 

u,iited  manner;  in  union ;  conjointly ;  jointly. 

"  The  eyes,  which  are  of  a  watery  nature,  ought  to 

Ije  much  painted,  and  unitedly  on  their  lower  iwrta." — 

Dritden:  Du/reanoy, 

Hy-nit'-er,  s.    [Eng.  unit(e),  v. ;  -er.]    One  who 
or  that  which  unites. 

"  8np[K>»e  ail  unifer  of  a  middle  conHtltutlon.  that 
should  imrtake  of  aoine  of  the  qualities  o(  both."— 
GlanirUte  :  Scepait,  cb.  lii.,  §  3. 

•  iin-it'-er-a-ble,  a.    [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
iterable.]  That  cannot  be  renewed  or  repeated. 

"To  play  avmy  an  uniterabie  Hie.'— Browne :  ChrU- 
tian  Morals,  pt  iii.,  §  23. 


*  u-ni'-tion,  s.  (Unite,"  v.]  The  act  of  uniting ; 
the  state  or  condition  of  being  united. 

"  Parts  separated  and  disjoined  are  to  be  brought 
together  gently  and  equally,  that  they  may  touch 
cue  another,  and  so  be  i)repared  for  unition.  —  (K«e- 
man:  Surgery,  bit.  v.,ch.  1. 

* u'-nit-ive, a.  ['Er\g.imit(e),y.;-ive.]  Having 
the  power  or  quality  of  uniting ;  causing  or 
tending  to  unite ;  producing  or  promoting 
union. 

"That  can  be  nothing  else  but  the  unitiva  w&y  of 
relibiiun,  which  consists  of  the  contemplation  and  love 
of  Qod."—JforrU. 

u'-nit-ive-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  uniiive;  -ly,}  In  a 
united  or  uuitive  manner.    (Cudwortk.) 

*u'-nit-ize,  v.t.  [Eng.  wm«;  -ize.]  To  re- 
duce to  a  uuit  or  to  one  whole ;  to  unify. 

u'-nit-y,  *u-ni-te,  *  u-nl-tee,  *  u-ni-tie, 
*U-ny-te,  s.   [h'r.  uniti,  from  Lat.  •wmfoiewt, 
accus.  of  unitas,  from  wTiits  =  one.] 
I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  The  state  or  condition  of  being  one  ;  one- 
ness, singleness,  as  opposed  to  plurality. 

"  The  ufiity  of  God  la  a  true  and  real,  not  figurative 
unity."— Clarke:  On  the  Attributes,  prop,  3. 

2.  Concord,  agreement,  harmony ;  oneness 
of  sentiment,  aflectioii,  or  the  like, 

"  How  good  and  how  pleasant  it  is  for  brethren  to 
dwell  togetlier  in  unity    —  Psalm  cxx.xliL  1. 

3.  Uniformity,  harmony,  agreement. 

"  To  the  avoiding  of  dissention  it  availeth  much 
that  there  be  amongst  them  an  utiff,^  as  well  In  cere- 
monies as  in  docti'iue." — Booker. 

^  At  unity  :  At  one  ;  in  accord. 

*'  The  King  and  the  Commons  were  now  at  unity. " 
•~Macauliiy  :  ffist.  Eng.,  ch.  xi. 

4.  The  principle  by  which  a  uniform  tenor 
of  story  and  piopriety  of  representation  is 
preserved  in  literary  and  dramatic  composi- 
tions ;  conformity  in  a  composition  to  such 
principle  ;  a  reference  to  some  one  purpose  or 
leading  idea  in  all  the  parts  of  a  discourse  or 
composition.  In  the  Greek  drama  tlie  tliree 
unities  required  were  tliose  of  octioii,  of  time, 
and  of  place.  This  so-called  Anstotelian  law 
of  unity  required  tliat  there  should  be  no 
shifting  of  the  scene  from  place  to  place,  that 
the  whole  series  of  events  should  be  such  a« 
might  occur  within  the  space  of  a  single  6ay, 
and  that  nothing  should  be  admitted  ivrelaniafc 
to  the  development  of  the  single  plot. 

"  The  unities  of  time,  place,  and  action  mf,  esae^Iy 
observed."— />rj((i«H.-  All/or  Lone.    (Pref.) 

*5.  A  gold  coin  of  the  reign  of  J^uaea  L 
[Unite,  s.,  2.] 
II,  Technically : 

1.  Art.:  That  proper  balance  of  Q^mposition 
or  colour  in  a  work  of  art  which  produces  a 
perfectly  harmonious  effect,  and  Oi  vsrhich  all 
the  parts  of  the  work  conduce. 

2.  Law: 

(1)  (See  extract) 

"  Vnity  of  possesaion  Is  s  Joint  )>o63e3slon  of  two 
rights  by  several  titles.  For  example,  I  take  a  lease 
oiland  from  one  upon  acertain  rent ;  afterwards  I  buy 
the  fee-simple.  This  is  an  unity  of  iwsaeasion,  whereby 
the  leaaeis  extinguished:  by  reason  that  I, who  had 
before  the  occupation  only  for  my  rent,  am  become 
lord  of  the  same,  and  am  to  pay  my  rent  to  none." — 
Cowel. 

(2)  The  holding  of  the  same  estate  in  un- 
divided shares  by  two  or  more  ;  joint  tenancy. 

3.  Math.  :  An  entire  collection,  considered 
as  a  single  thing.  Thus,  20  feet,  consid&red 
as  a  single  distance,  is  unity ;  1  foot  is  the 
unit  of  the  expression.  The  number  1,  when 
unconnected  with  anything  else,  is  generally 
called  unity. 

n-niv'-a-lent,  a.   [Pref.  uni-,  and  Lat.  valens, 
'  pr.  par"  of  valeo  =  to  bs  worth.] 

Chem. :    Equivalent   to   one    unit   of  any 

standard,  specially  to  Ci»ne  atom  of  hydrogen, 

[Monad,  II.  1.] 

U'-ni-valve,  «.  &  s.  [Pref.  uni-^  and  Eng. 
valve.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Haviijy  only  one  valve,  as  a 
shell  or  pericarp. 

S.  As  substantive ,' 

Zool.  :  A  popular  name  for  any  of  the 
Gasteropoda  (q.v.)  inclosed  in  a  univalve 
shell,  which  may  be  regarded  essentially  as  a 
cone,  the  apex  of  which  is  more  or  less 
oblique.  In  the  simplest  form  the  conical 
shape  is  retained  without  any  alteration,  as  is 
the  case  with  the  common  limpet.  In  the 
majority  of  instances  univalves  have  the 
conical  shell  considerably  elongated,  so  as  to 
form  a  tube,  wliich  may  retain  this  shap^ 


spirA 


TJNrVALVl. 
(Shell  of  the  genus  TrttotlJt 


but  is  usually  coiled  up  into  a  spiral,  and  thii 
liitter  form  may  be  regarded  as  the  typical 
shell  of  the  Gasteropoda.  In  some  (as  ia 
Vermetus)  the  coils  or  wborls  are  hardly  in, 
contact,  but  more  commonly  they  are  so 
amalgamated  that  the  inner  side  of  each  con- 
volution is  formed  by  the  pre-existing  whorl. 
When  the  whorls  are  coiled  round  a  central 
axis  in  the  same  plane,  the  shell  is  said  to  b« 
discoidal,    as 

in    Planorbis  A 

(q.v.);  but,  in 
most  cases, 
they  are 
wound  ob- 
liquely round 
the  axis,  and 
the  shell  is 
termed  tur- 
reted,  tro- 
choid, or  tur- 
binated, fusi- 
form, &c.  The 
animal  with- 
draws into  its 
shell  by  a  re- 
tractile mus- 
cle, which 
passes  into 
the  foot  or  is 
attached  to 
the  opercu- 
lum, its  scar 
or  impression 
being  placed  in  the  Spiral  Univalves,  upon 
the  columella.  In  the  Marine  Univalves  two 
important  variations  exist  in  the  form  of 
the  mouth  of  the  shell.  In  one  group,  th» 
Holostomata  (q.v.),  it  is  unbroken  and  entire, 
and  these  animals  live  for  the  most  paH  on 
vegetable  food ;  in  the  other  group,  fh* 
Siphonostoniata  (q.v.),  which  are  mainly  car- 
nivorous, the  aperture  of  the  shell  is  notched 
in  front.  The  shell  figured  is  fusiform  ;  tha 
apex  (a)  inammillated  ;  the  whorls  (w)  ventri- 
co.se,  strongly  i-ibbed  or  corrugated,  with  dis- 
continuous varices  (v),  and  distinct  sutures 
(su);  the  columella  (i)  is  denticulated;  the 
outer  lip  (n)  is  internally  jilicato-dentate  ;  the 
body-whorls  (&  w)  are  large,  and  the  aperture 
(a)  ovately  elliptical ;  a  c  and  p  c  mark  the 
anterior  and  posterior  canals  respectively. 
"  This  class  fUasteropoda]  includes  all  those  mol- 
luscous animals  which  are  known  as  Uni«alves,  such 
as  Land-snails,  Sea-snails,  '■Vbelks,  Limpets,  &&"— 
Aicliolson :  Palceont.,  ii.  L 

u'-ni-vSlved,  a.  [Pref.  uni-,  and  Eng.  valved.\ 
Having  only  one  valve ;  univalve ;  univalvular. 

U-ni-val'-VU-lar,  o.  [Pref.  uni-,  and  Eng.  vaU 
vukbr.]    Having  but  a  single  valve  ;  univalve. 

u-ni-ver'-sal, * u-ni-ver-sall^ a. its.  [Pr. 
universel,  from  Lat.  universidit  ~  pertaining 
to  the  whole,  from  universum  =  the  whole, 
prop.  neut.  sing,  of  universits  =  combined  into 
a  whole  :  %tmis  =;  one,  and  versus,  jia.  par.  of 
iferto  =  to  tM-.ni  O.  Fr.,  Sp.,  &  Port,  «»»- 
versal.} 

A.  .^5  adjzctive : 

L  OrdiAMry  Language  : 

1.  G«.ieral ;  pertaining  or  extending  to  or 
cor.4l>rehending  the  whole  number,  quantity, 
cr  space ;  pertaining  to  or  pervading  the 
whole ;  all-embracing,  all-reaching. 

"  And  there  is  an  universal  obligation  upon  all  mea 
to  obey  tbeia."—Leighton  :  Com.  on  1  Peter,  il. 

2.  Constituted  or  considered  as  a  whole 
entire ;  whole,  total. 

"  Sole  monarch  of  the  universal  earth." 

Shakesp. :  Romeo  i  Juliet,  ilL  2. 

3.  Comprising  all  the  particulars  ;  general, 

"  From  things  particular 
She  doth  abstract  the  uniaersal  kinds." 

Diivies :  Immort.  of  th«  Soul, 

II.  Logic:  Comprising  particulars,  or  all  the 
particulars. 

"The  apyellations  that  be  unio^rsal.  and  common 
to  manv  UiinKS,  are  not  always  given  to  all  the  iMivti- 
ouUra.'  —Hobos  :  Human  Nature,  ch,  v. 

B.  As  substantive : 

*  L  Ord.  lAing, :  The  whole  ;  the  system  of 
the  universe. 

"To  what  end  had  the  angel  been  set  to  keep  the 
entrance  into  paradise  after  Adani  s  expulsion.  If  the 
umoersal  liad  been  paradise ? "—A'ufeiffA ;  Hut.  of  tht 
World. 

IL  Technically: 

1.  Logic :  A  universal  proposition  (q.v.). 

"  As  for  singular  propositions  (viz.,  those  whose  sub- 
ject ia  t'i  ther  a  proper  natiie,  or  a  common  term  with  a 
singular  sign)  tliey  are  reckoned  as  Umoersnls,  because 
m  them  we  speak  of  the  whole  rf  a  subject."—' 
Whately:  Logic,  bk,  li.,  ch.  li.,  §  2. 


iiSil,  b6i>;  poiit,  joi^l;  cat,  9eU,  chorus,  9hin,  ben^li;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a§;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist,    -ing, 
wcifl.Tf,  -{ma  s  sheila   -tion,  -sioa  =■  shun ;  -$ion,  -giou  =  zhiin.    -oious,  -tious,  -sious  =  shus.   -hie,  -die,  &c.  =  b^l*  d^l* 
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universalian— universality 


2.  Phllos.  (PL):  Universal  concepts;  gen- 
eral iKitions  or  ideas  predicable  of  many  ; 
concepts  eiiibraciug  that  which  by  its  laatuie 
has  a  fitness  or  capacity  to  be  in  many. 

(1)  Platonic  ideas;  archetypal  forms  exist- 
ing ill  the  divine  mind,  and  forming  tlie 
pattern  according  to  which  each  individual 
of  kind  has  been  created.  These  have  been 
called  also  Metaphysical,  or,  in  the  laDguage 
Oi  the  Schools,  universalia  ante  rein. 

(2)  Certain  conimnn  natures  which,  one  in 
themselves,  are  dillused  among  or  shared  in  by 
many  ;  as  rationality,  which  is  common  to  all 
men.  These  are  called  Physical  Universals,  or 
universalia  in  re.    [Noiiinalism,  Realism,  3.J 

(3)  Genernl  notions  framed  by  the  intellect 
and  predicable  of  many  things  on  the  ground 
of  their  possessing  common  properties,  e.g., 
inimal,  which  may  be  predicated  of  a  man,  a 
lion,  a  bird,  a  tisli,  &c.  These  are  IjOgical 
Universals,  or  universalia  post  rem. 

t(4)  The  predicables.     [Predicable.] 

"  Abelard  was  silent  until  thequeatioii  of  ffntvermlt 
was  bruuglit  forward,  and  tbau  su  lOeuly  cLaiiging 
from  a  disciple  to  an  nutagoiiist,  ha  harassed  the  eld 
man  with  such  rapidity  and  iiiiexi)ecteduesAof  assault 
tliut  William  [of  Ohanii)eaiix|  confessed  himself  de- 
fent«4t  and  retracted  his  opiuioo."— tf.  J7.  /.cttcj  .■  But. 
J*hi'o«.  (ed.  188U),  ii.  16. 
^U  For  the  difference  between  witvcrsal  and 
general^  see  General. 

universal-agent,  s. 

Laio:  An  agent  authorized  to  do  for  a  prin- 
cipal all  the  acts  which  tlie  latter  can  law- 
fully delegate.  Such  devoluti-  n  of  authority 
Tery  rarely  takes  place.    {Story:  Agency.) 

nniversal-cliuckt  «.  A  chuck  having 
movable  dogs  on  a  facte-plate  to  adapt  them 
to  grasp  objects  of  varying  sizes. 

Universal  Chnrch,  a. 

Theol. :  The  Church  of  God  throughout  the 
world.    [CATHOLia] 

nniversal-compass,  3.  A  compass  with 
tul)nlarleg.si:ontaining  extension-pieces,  which 
may  be  drawn  out  to  strike  a  large  circle,  and 
fixed  at  the  required  length  by  screws.  The 
•xtension- pieces  are  al.so  tubular,  each  re- 
ceiving either  leg  of  a  small  bnw-cornpnss,  one 
having  a  plain  point  »nd  pen  and  the  other  a 
plain  point  and  pencil-holder  ;  these  are  used 
fts  parts  of  the  large  compass,  but  both  may 
be  withdrawn  and  used  independently  for 
drawing  small  circles. 

universal -coupling,  s.  A  form  nf 
•oupliiig  in  which  the  parts  united  are  capable 
of  »s.suiniiig  various  angular  relations  to  each 
•ther.    A  gimbal-joiiit  is  a  familiar  instance. 

universal-dial,  5.  A  dial  by  which  the 
hour  may  be  found  by  the  sun  in  any  iiart  of 
the  world,  or  under  any  elevation  of  the  pole. 

universal-instrument,  s. 

Aftron. :  A  reflecting  instrument  invented 
by  Prof.  Piazzi  Smyth.  It  is  a  sort  of  reflect- 
ing circle,  in  whicli  a  spirit-level  with  a  very 
small  bubble  is  so  placed  that  by  means  of  a 
lens  and  a  totally  reflecting  prism  an  image 
of  the  bubble  is  foi-med  at  the  focus  of  the 
telescope,  and  the  coincidence  of  the  centre  of 
that  innige  with  ths  cross-wires  shows  when 
the  line  of  collimation  is  truly  horizontal. 

universal-joint,  >. 

Mach. :  A  device  for  connecting  two  objects, 
as  thci  ends  of  two  shafts,  so  as  to  allow  them 


UNI  VERS  AL-JOI  NTS. 

i.  Ball-aud-Bocket  ioint^  2.  Flexible  pii)e-]oint. 

3,  4,  a.  ShaXt-coupliiig. 

to  hare  perfect  freedom  of  motion  in  every 
direction  within  ceitaia  defined  limits.  There 
are  numerous  forms. 

universal-legacy,  ». 

Scnts  Law :  A  legacy  of  all  one's  property 
given  to  a  single  person. 


universal-legatee,  s. 

Scx)ts  Law :  A  legatee  to  whom  the  whole 
estnte  of  a  deceased  person  is  given,  subiect 
only  to  the  burden  of  other  legacies  and  debts. 

universal-levor,  s. 

Mech.  :  A  contrivance  by  means  of  which 
the  reciprocating  motion  of  a  lever  is  made  to 
comnmiiicate  a  continuous  rotatory  motion 
to  a  wheel,  and  a  continuous  recti linf.ir 
motion  to  anything  attached  by  a  rope  to  the 
axle  of  the  wheel, 

universal  prime-meridian,  ». 

Astron.f  £c.  :  The  meridian  of  Greenwich, 
arlopted  at  an  lTit.prnatio.ial  Conference  of 
scientific  men,  held  at  Washington,  D.  C. 
HI  isdJ.  I'lU  that  time  nearly  every  country 
had  its  own  prime  meridian— that  of  England 
was  Greenwich,  and  that  of  France  Paris; 
hence  an  English  and  a  French  shivs  meet- 
ing at  sea,  would  find  that  there  would  be  a 
diflerence  of  2^  20'  between  the  records  of 
their  longitude,  since  Paris  is  2°  20'  east  of 
Greenwich.  The  conference  decided  that  this 
anomaly  should  be  abolished,  and  that  longi- 
tude should  be  reckoned  only  from  tlie  meri- 
dian of  Gieenwich,  and  that  it  should  count 
180^  east  and  180'  west ;  so  that  in  future  all 
maps  will  be  constructed  on  this  principle, 
and  ships  of  every  nation,  meeting  at  sea, 
will  find  themselves  in  the  same  degree  of 
longitude,     [Universal-time.] 

utilversal-proposition,  s. 

Logic  :  A  proposition  in  which  the  predicate 
is  said  of  the  whole  of  the  subject :  Thus, 
AH  tyrants  are  miserable,  is  a  universal 
affirmative  proposition  (having  the  symbol  A)  ; 
No  miser  is  rich,  is  a  universal  negative  pro- 
position (having  the  symbol  O).  iSee  also 
examples  under  Universal,  II.  1.] 

universal-religion,  a. 

Compar.  Itelig. :  A  missionary  religion  (q.v.); 
a  faith  intended  to  be  preached  to  all  men,  aa 
distinguished  from  a  tribal  or  national  cult. 

"  Of  universal  religions  there  are  at  inoet  only  three, 
and  Prof.  Kueneu  would  almost  seem  to  deny  the 
riglit  of  lalam  to  be  admitteil  iuto  the  class. "^ 
Athenaum,  Oct.  14,  1B82,  p.  482. 

universal-successor,  s. 

Scots  Law:  An  heir  who  succeeds  to  the 
whole  of  the  heritage  of  a  person  who  dies 
Intestate. 

universal-sufifrage,  &. 

Hist. :  Suffrage  which  accords  a  vote  to 
every  man  in  the  community.  It  is  called  in 
France  Plebiscite  (q.v.).  It  exists  in  the 
United  States,  and  in  some  other  couutriee, 
being  confined  to  male  citizens.  AdTocates  of 
women's  suffrage  contend  that  a  franchise 
confined  to  men  is  not  universal, 

universal-tune,  «. 

Astron.  d:c. :  A  method  of  reckoning  time 
for  international  pui-poses,  agreed  on  by  tlie 
International  Conference,  held  at  Washington, 
in  1883.  Universal  time  is  reckoned  from 
mean  noon  at  the  universal  prime-meridian 
(q.v.),  the  day  cummeDcing  at  midnight,  and 
being  divided  iuto  twenty-four  (instead  of  into 
two  portions  of  twelve)  hours  each.  Local 
time  is  still  used  for  local  purposes;  but  the 
method  of  fixing  it  is  changed.  Since  thr 
earth  is  divided  iuto  360°  and  the  day  into 
24  hours,  every  15°  represents  the  difference  of 
an  hour  in  time.  The  meridian  at  Gieenwich 
being  taken  as  the  zero  line,  or  the  centre 
of  the  zero  zone,  the  United  States  is  divided 
iuto  four  zones,  in  w  hich  the  time  is  designated 
as  follows:  Eastern  time  (67K°  to  823^°  wpst 
longitude),  Central  time  (82^^  to  91%^), 
Mountain  time  (97K°  to  Y\.1%%  ana  Pacific 
time  (112>^°  to  1273^).  Within  each  of  theee 
tones  the  time  changes  by  one  hour.  Thus 
when  it  is  12  o'clock  at  Philadelphia,  it  is  11  at 
Chicago,  10  at  Denver,  and  9  at  San  Francisco, 
and  the  same  at  any  point  within  the  reBpective 
zones.  This  system,  adopted  for  convenience 
in  making  railroad  time  tables,  has  proved  so 
advantageous  that  other  countries  are  following 
the  United  States  in  applying  Standard-time. 
UniverKal-time.  so  far  as  concerns  the  twenty - 
four  hour  day,  has  as  yet  made  little  progress, 
being  principally  confined  to  astrononurs.  It 
is  used  in  Italy  and  some  other  countries,  and 
must  extend,  tlirough  its  convenience  in  making 
railroad  time  tables,  etc.  [Standaed-time.] 

universal-umbel,  s. 

Bot. :  An  umbel  consisting  of  viyjou?  partial 


*u-ni-ver-sa'-U-an,  a.    [Eng.  universal; 
-iaii.]  Of  or  peitaiuiug  to  Universalism  (q.v.). 

tj-ni-ver'-sal-ism, s.  [Eng. universal;  -ism.] 

:.  Church  History : 

(1)  The  doctrine  held  by  large  numbers  of 
Christians  that  all  men,  and  also  the  devil 
and  fallen  angels,  will  be  forgiven  and  will 
enjoy  eternal  happiness.     This  belief  is  very 
ancient,  and  passages  implying  it  may  be  found 
in  the  woiks  of  Origen  and  his  followers,  Greg- 
cry  of  Nyssa,  Chrysostoin,  &e.    It  is  also  snid 
to  have  constituted  part  of  the  creed  of  the 
Lollards,  Albigenses,  and  Waldenses,    Among 
the  English  divines  who  have  held  some  form 
of  this  doctrine  are   Tillotson,   Burnet,  and 
William  Law,  and  more  recently  the  late  I'ro- 
fessor  F.  D.  Maurice.    All  Unitarians  hold  it, 
and  some  of  the  Universalists  agree  with  the 
Unitarians  in  rejecting  the  doctrine  of  the 
Trmity.       The    Universalists    gnmnd    their 
reasons  for  their  doctrine  in  the  love  of  Gotl, 
who,  they  say,  is  only  angry  with  sin,  not 
the  sinner,  and  therefore  if  the  sinner  repi-nts 
even  after  death  his  repentance  will  restore 
him  to  God's  favour.     The  sovereignty  of  God 
will    be   finally  vindicated  by  the   ultimata 
harmony  of  the  moral  universe,  and  tlte  snb- 
niission  of  all  things  in  heaven  and  earth  to 
His  righteous  will.      When  righteousness  is 
triumphant  peace  and  happiness  will  prevail ; 
until  then  pain  and  suffering  will  be  instru- 
ments to  work  out  the  will  of  God.     Tliey 
profess  to  prove  their  doctrine  from  Scripture, 
quoting  in  support  of  it  Matt.  xxv.  46,  John 
xvii.  3,  1  Cor.  xv.  22,  Phil.  ii.  10,  Eph.  i.  10, 
Col.  i.  19,  20,  and  1  Tim.  iv.  10.    Universalism 
is  better  known  as  a  distinct  sect  in  America 
than  in  England.     In  1827  a  division  arose 
aimmg  the  American  Universalists  concern- 
ing punishment  after  death,  some  asserting 
it  to  be  limited,  while  others  denied  it  altoge- 
ther.    Some  separated  from  the  main  body 
and  called  themselves   "  The  Massachusetta 
Association  of  Restorationists."  Most  of  them 
afterwards  joined  the  Free-Will  Baptists  or 
the  Unitarians,  while  the  others  returned  to 
the  main  body.     In  1840  the  whole  sect  di- 
virled  into  two,  the  Iinpartialists  and   the 
Restorationists.      But    Universalism  is   also 
held  by  many  members  of  other  sects,  and 
practically  by  all  Theists  strictly  so  called. 

(2)  A  name  sometimes  given  to  Arniinianism 
(q.v.),  because  it  maintains  that  Christ  died 
for  all  men,  not  merely  lor  tiie  elect.  [Cal- 
vinism.] 

(3)  The  doctrine  that  the  mission  of  Christ 
was  to  all  men,  ndc  merely  to  the  Jews; 
Paulinism  (q.v.). 

"The  Fuurth  Gospel  again  ...  Is  tbe  Gospel  of 
Utiiveraaliam  in  the  highest  degree."— J/aKftew  Ar^ 

nold :  Ood  S  the  Bible,  22ff. 

2.  Compar.  Relig. :  The  state  or  condition  of 
embracing  or  being  suited  for  the  acceptiuice 
of  all  men.    IUniversal-religion.] 

"  The  deuia)  of  true  unijmritUi$Tn  to  Islam  ie  some- 
what coiitrHdict«U  by  the  Ikct  tbnt  It  is  at  the  pmseub 
Oiif  spn»uliiig  more  tbau  either  Chi'ietiaiiity  or  Buddh- 
iHm."—Athtn(mtm,  OcU  14, 1883,  p.  490. 

u-ni-ver'-sal-ist,  ».  &  a.  (Eng.  universal; 
■dst.] 

A.  As  s^ibstantive : 

*  I.  Ord.  Lan^. :  One  who  pretends  to  un 
derstand  all  statements  or  propositions. 

"  For  a  modem  free- thinker  Is  an  universaliit  Id 
speculatiou;  any  proiwsitiou  whatsoever  he's  re^dy 
to  dttcide ;  every  d^y  ue  qiiulibet  ente,  as  our  aulbor 
here  profeflees."— fienHey  ;  On  Free  Thinking,  S  8. 
2.  Church  History : 

(1)  One  who  believes  in  the  final  salvation 
of  all  rational  beings. 

(2)  An  Arminian  (q.v.). 

(3)  One  who  believes  that  the  mission  of 
Jesus  was  to  all  men  ;  not  to  the  Jews  only. 

"The  advanced  Universalist  means  to  indicate  that 
the  multitudes  of  the  heathen  world  may  be  brought 
into  Chnstianity  without  any  such  disruption  of  the 
Christian  Church  as  to  his  fuint-bearted  i>redeceK8ur 
had  seemed  inevitable."— J/att/i«v  Arnold :  God  Sc  the 
Bible,  p.  229. 

B,  As  adj. :  Of  or  pertaining  to  any  form  ot 

Universalism. 

* u-ni-ver-aal-ist'-ic,  o.  [Eng.  universal; 
-istic]  Of,  re'lating  to,  or  affecting  the  whole; 
universal. 


u-ni-ver-s3l'-i-ty,  *  u-nl-ver-sal-l-tle, 

s.  [Ft.  universallte,  from  Low  Lat.  universa- 
lilatem,  accus.  of  universnUtas,  from  Lat.  vmi- 
versalis=  universal  (q.v.).]      The  quality  or 


Uite.  f^t,  f^e,  amidst,  what.  f^U,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  carnal,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire.  sir.  marine;  go.  pfit* 
or.  wdid»  wq1£  work,  who.  son:  mute.  ciib.  ciire,  urdtc,  cur.  rule,  full;  try,  Syrian,    se.  oe  =  e;  ey  =  a;  q.u  =  lew. 
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state  of  being  universal,  or  of  extending  to 
the  whole. 

"  Univergalits  belonga  not  to  things  themnel  ras, 
which  ai'e  all  of  them  pnrtluular  In  tbeir  existence. 
—Locke:  Suiitan  Understand.,  bk.  iii.,  ch.  ill. 

•n-iU-ver'-sal-ize,  v.t.  [Eng.  universal; 
-ize.]    To  make  universal ;  to  generalize. 

A-iu[-ver'-89l-ljr,  •  u-ny-ver-sal-ly,  adv. 
[Eng.  universal ;  -ly.\  In  a  universal  manner ; 
with  extension  to  the  whole ;  without  excep- 
tion ;  so  as  to  comprehend  or  extend  to  all ; 
generally. 

"The  coDBequenca  was  that  he  waa  more  universally 
detested  thau  any  man  of  hla  time." — Macaulay: 
Bitt.  Eng.,  cb.  xiL 

U-ni-TCr'-sal-Iiess*  s.  [Eng.  univ&rml; 
-ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  universal ; 
universality.    {Richardson.) 

n'-m-verse,  s.  [Fr.  itnivers,  from  Lat.  uni- 
versum,  neut.  sing,  of  universus=  all  togetlier, 
the  whole.]  The  general  system  of  things  ; 
all  created  tilings  viewed  as  constituting  one 
system  or  whole  ;  the  world  ;  the  to  irav  (to 
pom,  =  the  whole)  of  the  Greeks,  and  the 
•mundViS  of  the  Latins. 

"  0  for  a  clap  of  thunder  now,  sb  loud 
As  to  be  heard  throughout  the  universe." 

Ben  Jonson :  Catiline,  L  1. 

fi-ui-ver'-sit-^,  *  u-ni-ver-sit-e,  *  u-ny- 
ver-Sit-ee,  s.      [Fr.  universiU,  from  Lat. 
universltatem,  accus.  of  universitas  =  the  whole 
of  anything,  the  universe ;  later,  an  associa- 
tion, corporation,  company,  &c. ;   from  uni- 
versns  =  universal    (q.v.)  ;    Sp.  universidad; 
Ital.  universitd.] 
*  1.  The  whole  universe  ;  the  world. 
**  Oure  tunge  la  fler,  the  unyuersUee  of  wlckidnesse." 
^-fVj/cliffe  :  James  iii.  66. 

*2.  A  corporation,  a  guild,  an  association. 
3.  Now,  specifically,  an  establishment  or 
corporation  for  the  purpose  of  instruction  in 
all  or  some  of  the  most  important  sciences 
and  literature,  and  having  power  to  confer 
certain  honorary  dignities,  called  degrees,  in 
several  faculties,  as  arts,  science,  medicine, 
law,  theology,  &c.  When  the  term  came  first 
to  be  applied  to  seminaries  of  learning  it  was 
used  to  signify  either  the  whole  body  of 
learners  and  teachers,  or  the  whole  body  of 
learners,  with  corporate  rights,  and  under 
by-laws  of  their  own,  divided  either  by 
faculty  or  by  country  (whence  the  division 
into  nations  in  the  Scotch  and  some  of  the 
European  universities),  or  both  toge:her, 
the  particular  meaning  being  determined  by 
the  words  with  which  it  was  connected.  Such 
phrases  as  Universitas  magistrorum  et  audi- 
tomm  (oT  scholarium),  meaning  the  whole  body 
of  teachers  and  scholars,  are  met  with  at  the 
very  beginning  of  the  thirteenth  century. 
As  applied  to  Oxford,  such  an  expression  is 
found  in  a  document  belonging  to  the  year 
1301.  In  the  following  century  the  Latin 
term  universitas  acquired  a  technical  sense, 
and  came  to  be  used  by  itself  much  in  the 
same  sense  as  we  now  use  the  English  Uni- 
versity. In  most  crises  the  corporations  con- 
stituting universities  include  a  body  of 
teacliers  or  professors  for  giving  instruction 
to  students ;  but  this  is  not  essential  to  a 
university,  the  University  of  London  being 
Bimply  an  examining  body.  A  common  idea 
of  a  university  (founded  probably  on  the  word 
itself,  and  also  on  the  fact  that  the  best- known 
universities,  as  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  con- 
sist of  several  colleges)  is  that  a  univei'sity  is 
an  aggregate  or  union  of  several  colleges,  that 
is,  agreat  corporation  embodying  in  one  several 
smaller  and  subordinate  collegiate  bodies ; 
but  such  is  not  necessarily  the  case,  as  some 
universities,  such  as  Dublin,  consist  of  but 
one  college.  The  three  oldest  universities 
are  Lliose  of  Bologna,  Paris,  and  Oxford,  the 
first-named  having  already  acquired  great 
(  celebrity  as  a  school  of  law  in  the  early  part 
of  the  twelfth  century.  The  practice  of  grant- 
I  ing  degrees  originated  at  Paris  in  the  second 
I  '  half  of  tlie  same  century.  The  earliest  divi- 
sion of  students  and  teachers  was  into  nations, 
at  Paris  there  being  four  and  at  Bologna 
seventeen  or  eighteen  nations.  The  division 
into  faculties  did  not  arise  till  the  thirteenth 
century.  In  the  United  States  there  has  been 
cinaiderable  looseness  in  the  applicalion  of  the 
term,  the  titles  nniveraity  and  college  Leing 
apiilied  indiflerently,  bo  that  some  institutions 
denominated  univeisities  are  liiUe  more  limn 
high  schools,  wliile  others  that  are  entitled  col- 
legia ahoulil  t)ri»)ieiiy  Lte  (.ailed  uiiiversiitieB.  In 
the  beat  iiiiiTersitie.s  lit  tliis  f -ouutry  ilnicuurne 
ot"btuiJy  will  Ijeac  conipari-jon  with  that  ot  any 


British  university.  These  include  Harvard, 
Yale,  Pennsylvania,  and  several  others.  Most 
of  the  states  have  state  universities  as  a  part  of 
the  educatiooal  system,  these  being,  like  many 
of  the  colleges,  open  to  both  sexes.  Women 
have  also  been  admitted,  to  a  partial  extent, 
into  several  of  the  older  universities.  Elective 
and  post-graduate  courses  have  been  intro- 
duced into  several  of  the  larger  colleges,  and 
the  dividing  line  between  college  and  university 
haa  become  difficult  to  distinguish. 

University  extension,  a.  The  name 
given  to  a  scheme  by  which  many  of  the  ad- 
vantages of  university  teaching  are  brought 
Within  tlie  reach  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
priucipal  towns  of  the  United  States  and 
England.    Called  also  Local  Lectures  Scheme. 

1.  The  Cambridge  scheme:  In  1872  the  Uni- 
versity of  Cambrir'.ge  appointed  a  syndicate  to 
organize  lectures  by  university  men,  and  con- 
duct classes  in  suitable  places.  The  lectures 
are  of  a  similar  character  to  those  given  at 
Cambridge,  and  in  addition  to  being  largely 
attended,  have  led,  in  the  case  of  Notting- 
ham and  Shetfield,  to  the  establishment  of 
permanent  institutions  for  higher  educati(m. 
There  were  100  courses  given  in  1887,  attended 
by  10,000  students. 

2.  The  American  scheme:  The  University 
Extension  system,  as  developed  at  Cambridge, 
and  later  at  London  and  elsewhere,  has  been 
taken  up  in  the  United  States,  and  particularly 
in  Philadelphia,  where  it  has  attained  an 
encouraging  development.  It  originated  there 
in  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  under 
whose  auspices  were  established  several  local 
centres  and  others  in  neighboring  towns  and 
cities,  the  lecturers  being  University  profeseors, 
and  others  who  had  gained  a  reputation  in 
connection  with  the  English  movement. 
From  Philadelphia  the  movement  has  extended 
to  other  American  cities,  and  promises  to 
become  widely  developed,  as  an  aid  towards 
higher  education  for  those  wlio  cannot  take  a 
regular  university  course.  The  Chautauqua 
course  of  home  reading  and  study  is  a  move- 
ment in  the  same  direction.  The  course  is  a 
four  years'  one  and  post-graduate  and  special 
courses  may  be  taken. 

university-tests,  s.  pi.  Tests  enforced 
upon  students  in  the  Universities  as  an  essen- 
tial to  their  obtaining  a  degree.  The  tests, 
till  recently  in  force,  were  those  prescribed  by 
the  Act  of  Uniformity  [Uniformity]  ;  an  Act 
for  their  abolition  in  the  English  Universities 
became  law  in  June  16,  1871.  A  similar  Act 
for  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  was  passed  in 
May,  1873.  Tests  had  not  been  enforced  in 
the  Scottish  Universities.  (English.) 

*  U-ni-Ver'-sit-y-leSS,  a.     [Eng.  university  ; 

•less.]  Having  no  university ;  destitute  of  a 
university. 

t  U-ni-ver-SO-log'-ic-al,  a.  [Eng.  univer- 
solog(y);  -ical.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  science 
of  universology. 

t  u-ni-ver-SOl'-d-glst,  s.  [Eng.  univers- 
olog{y) ;  -ist\  One  who  makes  a  special  study 
of  universology. 

t  U-ni-ver-s6l'-6-gy,  s.  lEng.  univeTs(e) ; 
sutf.  -ology.]  Tlie  science  of  the  universe.  A 
science  intended  to  cover  the  whole  ground  of 
philosophy,  the  exact  and  physical  sciences, 
and  sociology. 

*U-niv'-d~ca-9J?,  s.  (Eng.  univQca{l);  -cy.\ 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  univocal. 

*  U-niv'-o-cal,  a.  &  s.  [Lat.  univocus,  from 
unus  =  one,*and  voXy  genit.  vocis  —  a  voice,  a 
sound  ;  Fr.  univoque.] 

A.  As  adjective : 

1.  Having  only  one  meaning ;  having  the 
meaning  certain  and  unmistakable. 

"  Univocal  words  are  such  as  aiguify  bat  one  idea,  or 
at  leadt  but  one  sort  of  thing;  .  .  .  house,  elei^haut, 
may  be  called  unioocal  words,  for  I  kiiuw  uot  that 
they  Bigiiify  anything  else  but  those  ideas  tti  which 
they  are  generally  affixed."— H'atia/' /oyic.  bk.  i.^ 
cb.  iv. 

2.  Having  unison  in  sounds  ;  as  the  octave 
in  music  and  its  replicates. 

3.  Certain,  regular ;  pursuing  always  one 
tenor. 

"This  conceit  .  .  .  conceives  inequivocal  effects, 
and  univocal  conformity uu to  the  efficient  "—Urovme: 
Vulgar  Errours. 

i.  Certain,  sure  ;  not  to  be  doubted  or  mis- 
taken. 

"They  are  commonly  the  true  mothers,  the  uni- 
vorii!  jMreiitsof  Lhelrpiodiiutious." — B^.  Taylor:  Rule 
of  Conscience,  bk.  ii  ,  ch.  iii. 


B.  As  subst. :  A  word  having  only  on» 
meaning  or  signification  ;  a  generic  word,  or 
a  word  predicable  of  many  different  species^ 
as  fish,  tree,  &c. 

*  u-mv'-o-cal-lj?',  adv.    [Eng.  univocal ;  -Iy.| 

1,  In  a  univocal  manner ;  in  one  sense ; 
unmistakably,  unequivocally. 

"How  is  sin  imivoccdly  distin^lshed  Into  veDiaU 
and  mortal],  it  the  vema,ll  bee  do  aiuuel" — Bp.  Ball- 
So  Peace  with  Rome,  $  18, 

2.  In  one  tenor. 

"All  creatures  are  generated  unitfocaJ^v  by  parents 
of  their  own  kind  ;  there  is  no  such  thing  as  spootai- 
neooB  generation." — Ray :  On  the  Creation. 

*  u-mv-6-ca'-tion,  s.  [Univocal.]  Agree- 
inent  of  name  and  meaning. 

"  The  univocation  of  Tartar  cities  with  those  ofl 
IfStaaV—Whiston :  Mem.  (1749),  p.  683. 

*  iin-jar'-ring,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng^ 
jarring.]  Harmonious.  (AdaTns:  Works,  iu 
294.) 

*un-jaun'-di5ed,  a.    [Pref.  un-  (1),  and 

Eng.  jaundiced.]  Not  jaundiced  ;  hence,  not 
affected  with  envy,  jealousy,  or  the  like;  uq- 
prejudiced. 

"  With  an  unjaundiced  eye.' 

Cowper :  To  Dr.  Danoin. 

*un-jeal'-OUS,  a.    [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
jealous.]    Not  jealous  ;  free  from  jealousy. 
"The  gentle  and  unjealous  temper  of  the  king.**— 
Clarendon :  Papal  Usurpation,  vol.  i.,  ch.  x. 

♦  un-j5Jn',  V.t.  [Pref.  un-  (2),  and  Eng,  join.\ 
To  separate ;  to  disjoin. 

•  iin-j6int',  v.t.  [Pref.  un-  (2),  and  Eng,  joint.\ 
To  disjoint. 

"  Unjointing  the  hon%s."— Fuller, 

ftn-j6int'-ed,  t*.    [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng, 

jointed.] 

1.  Having  no  joints  or  articulations. 

"They  are  all  three  immoveable  or  uniointed,  of  tbs 
thickness  of  a  little  pin."— erew;  AJuaxum. 

*  2.  Deprived  of  a  joint ;  disjointed ;  henca^ 
disconnected,  incoherent. 

"  I  hear  the  sound  of  words,  their  sense  the  air 
Diaaolvea  unjolnted  ere  it  reach  my  ear." 

Milton:  Samson  Agonistes,  177- 

•  un-j65^'-fiil,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng, 
joyful.]    Not  joyful;  sad. 

"  Thifl  unjoy/ul  set  of  people."— Steele :  Taller.  No.  1^ 

*iin-j6^-ous,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
joyous.]  Not  joyous  ;  cheerless,  sad.  (Thorn- 
son  :  Winter,  74(i.) 

iin -judged',  a.  [Pref  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
judged.]  Not  yet  judged;  not  yet  judicially 
tried  or  determined. 

"  Causes  unjudged  disgrace  the  loaded  file." 

Prior:  Solomon,  ii,  72Z. 

*iin-Jump'-a-Me,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1)\  Eng. 
jump  ;  -able.]  Incapable  of  being  jumped  or 
leaped  over. 


un-jUSt',  a.  &  s.     [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  just.\ 

A^  As  adjective : 

1.  Not  just ;  not  conformable  to-  law  and 
justice. 

"  Quarrels  unjutt  against  the  good  and  loyal." 
Shakesp.  :  Macbeth,  Iv.  8. 

2.  Not  acting  or  disposed  to  act  in  con- 
formity with  law  and  justice. 

3.  Not  conforming  to  the  divine  precept  or 
moral  law. 


*  i.  Dishonest. 

"  Discarded,  unjust  serving  -  men."  —  Shakesp.  ,•  1 
Benry  IV.,  iv.  2, 

*  5.  False,  faithless,  perfidious. 

"  O  passing  traitor,  perjured  and  uvjust." 

Shakesp. :  H  Benry  ('/,,  v.  L 

*6.  Not  according  to  or  founded  on  fact; 
untrue,  groundless. 

"They  have  verified  unjint  things." 

Shakesp. ;  .Uuch  Adj,  v.  1_ 

*  B.  As  subst. :  Injustice,  wrong. 

"  So  drives  self-love  thro'  j  u.^t  and  thro'  unjitst.  ' 
Pope  :  Esxay  on  M'-'it,  iii.  269. 

*  iin-jiis'-tlje,  s.     [Pref.  un-  (l),  and   Eng 
justice.  ]    Inj  ustice. 

"To  endeavour  to  free  ,  .  .  his  Justice  fnmi  seeming 
unjiistire  and  seeming  congruity.' — Bales  :  Sermon  on 
Romans  xiv.  1. 

tin-jus-ti-fi'-a-ble,  a.    fPref.  un-  (1),  and 
Eng.  justijiahh:.]    Not  juatiliable  ;  tliat  cannot 


boiJU  bo^ ;  poiit,  jowl ;  cat,  9ell,  chorus,  9tain,  ben^li ;  go.  Kem ;  thin,  this ;  sin,  as ;  expect,  Xenophon,  e^ist.    ph  =  £ 
'<lkaa,  ^tian  »  sban.   -tion,  -sion  =  shim;  -(ion,  -«ion  =  zhun.   -clous,  -tioos,  -siooa  =  shus.    -ble,  -die,  &&  =  bel,  d^U 

6r— Vol.  IV. 
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be  viDdicated  or  defended  at  the  bar  of  jus- 
tice ;  not  capable  of  beiug  justified  or  proved 
right ;  indefensible. 

"  A  plot  less  absurd,  but  Dot  less  tLnfustiftableastLinst 
the  nghto  ol  bia  childreiL "—J/acauia;/ ;  2/Ut.  Etig., 
cb.  TlQ. 

fin-ju»'ti-'fi'-^bl6'ness,  s.  [Eng.  unjuRti- 
fiaMle;  -uesa.]  *The  quality  or  state  of  being 
unjustifiable. 

"  The  UTijtistifiableneu  of  the  means  desecrates  the 
means." — Marchant :  Expos,  of  Qenesit  xx. 

fin-jus-tl-fi'-a-bly,  adv.  [Eng.  unjiistiji- 
ab{le) ;  -ly.]  In  an  unjustifiable  manner;  in 
a  manner  that  cannot  be  vindicated  or  de- 
fended. 

"  This  people  has  acted  unwisely  and  unjiutiadbly." 
'—Burke :  On  the  French  KevoliUlon. 

iin-jUSf-ly,   adt>.      [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 

justly.]    In  an  unjust  manner ;  contrary  to 

justice  ;  iuiquitously,  wrongfully,  unfairly. 

"  We  all  make  complaint  of  the  Inic^uitie  of  our 

times;  not  unjagtty;  fortlie  days  are  euill.  "—£oo&er  .' 

ScclesiaaticaU  /'oltiie,  bk.  L,  S  10. 

iin-jiist'-ness,  s.  [Eng.  unjitst ;  -ness.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  unjust;  iiyustice. 

"  To  measure  the  justneas  or  unjustness  of  this  de- 
ceit."— Sale .-  ConL  ;  Of  Doing  as  we  would  be  done  to. 

^-ked,  iin'-ldd,  iin'-keth»  a.  [A  cor- 
rupt, of  uncouth  (q.v.).j    {Prov.) 

1,  Unusual,  odd,  strange,  uncouth. 

"  There  happened  many  sun  Jrie,  unke/h,  and  Strang 
•ightB."— JoIiJia&ed:  Hist.  Scotlaiid ;  Cerbreiil  Oald. 

2.  Lonely,  solitary. 

"  Weston  is  sadly  unked  without  you  '' — Ootopet .  Tc 
itrs.  Throckmorton,  March  2,  1790. 

iin-kempf  (p  silent),    *un-kemined,  i*. 

£Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  kempt,  kemined.] 

1.  Uncombed. 

"  Laden  she  Is  with  long  unkemmed  hairs." 

May :  Lucan ;  Phartalia  vL 

2.  Rough,  unpolished. 

"  Mine  rimes  been  ru^ed  and  unkempt." 

Spenser :  Shepheardt  Calendei ,  November. 

Hfi-kenned',  iin-kent',  a.  {Vret  un-  (i). 
and  Eng.  fcejuied.]    Unknown.    (Scotch.) 

"  The  plague  and  trouble  which  he  had  about  Gillie- 
whackit  to  an  ujikenn'd  degree."— jScoW  ;  Waverley, 
eh.  xviiL 

jin-ken'-nel,  v.t.  IPref.  un-  (2),  and  Eng. 
keiiiiel.'] 

\.  Lit.  :  To  drive  or  force  from  or  out  of 
A  kennel. 

"I'll  warrant  well  unkennel  the  ioiL-^Shaheap.  : 
Merry  Wives,  iii  a 

*2.  FvQ.:  To  discover,  tc  disclose,  to  reveal. 

"  II  his  occult  guilt 
Do  not  itself  wnkemiel  in  one  speech." 

S}iakeap. :  Samlet,  ilL  3. 

ttn-kenf,  u.    [Unkenned.] 

iin-kept',  a.    [Pref.  un  (1),  and  Eng.  kept.] 

1.  Not  kept,  not  retaiL'fed,  not  preserved, 

2.  Not  sust-ained,  miintained,  ortended. 

"  He  .  .      stays  ui«  here  at  home  unkept." 

Shake)ip. :  As  Tou  Like  It,  ii  L 

3.  Not  observed,  not  obeyed. 

"Many  things  ke^it  generally  heretofore,  are  now  in 
like  Bortgenemlly  unke/jt,  audaboli'^hed  everywhere." 
—Hooker  ■  Ec&es.  PoUtie,  bk.  iv.,  §  14. 


iin'-ketli,  • 


[Unked.] 


•  iin-klll -a-ble»  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1) ;  Eng.  kill, 
and  suff.  -ahle.]  Incapalile  of  being  killed  ; 
that  cannot  be  killed. 


un-kiUed',  a,    [Pref.  ii7i-(l),  and  Eng.  killed.] 
Not  killed,  not  slain. 

"  Take  away  kings  ...  no  man  shall  sleepe  in  hia 
ewne  house  or  bedde  unkUled."~lIomilieB :  0/  Obedi- 
ence, pt  i. 

vn-kind'.    *Tin-kynd.    *iui-kynde,  a. 

[Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  kind.] 

*  1.  Violating  the  law  of  kind  and  affinity  ; 
unnaturaL 

*'  They,  however,  shameful  and  unkinde. 
Yet  did  possess  their  honiWe  intent." 

S^>enger:  F.  U-.  HI-,  it  42. 

*2.  Not  recognising  the  duties  tliat  flow 
Ijom  kinship. 

'•  Unkiinde.  cursed,  without  affeccioun."— W^c/^/^e  ■ 
a  Tim.  iii.  2.  a 

3.  Wanting  in  kindness,  benevolence,  affec- 
tinn,  tendci  tiH^-i,  pity,  or  the  like ;  haish, 
lard,  cruel. 

*'  Is  heav'u  imfdud  t-<i  niiiii  ;tiiil  nia'i  alone'r" 

Pujic      E-i^Hi/  rm  Man,  i.  186. 

fln-kiade'-l^,  c  &  adv.     [Unkindly.] 


*  un-kin'-dled  (le  as  el),  a.  [Pref.  un-{\), 
and  Eng.  kindUd,'\  Not  kindled,  not  inflamed. 

"  Th'  unMmOed  lightnings  in  his  bund  he  took." 
Pope:  Homer;  Iliad  xL  239. 

tin-^md-K-ness,  s.  [Eng.  unkindly;  -ness.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  unkinilly  ;  un- 
kindness  ;  want  of  kindness  ;  harshness,  un- 
favourableness, 

"  Complaining  sometimes  againe  of  the  unkindeli- 
ness  of  the  weather."— flateweH ;  Apologie,  bk.  ii.,  §  S. 

tin-kind'-ly,  *  un-ldnde'-la^,  i*.  &  adv. 
[Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  kindly.] 

A,  As  adjective : 

*  1,  Contrary  to  nature  ;  unnatural. 

"  'Gau  abhorre  her  brood's  unkindly  crime." 

Spenser:  F.  Q,.  II.  x.  9. 

2.  Not  kindly ;  not  characterized  by  kind- 
ness ;  unkind,  harsh,  crueL  (Applied  to  a 
person  or  to  an  action.) 

"  Your  rage  unkindlt/ 
Loads  me  nith  injuries. ' 

Rowe:  Ambitiout  Stepmother,  O. 

*  3.  Unfavourable,  malignant. 

"  Unkindly  seasons  <uid  ungrateful  land." 

Dryden :  Paiamon  &  Arcite,  Hi,  418. 

B.  As  adverb : 

*  1.  In  a  manner  contrary  to  nature ;  un- 
naturally. 

"  All  workp  of  nature, 
Abortive,  monstrous,  or  unkindly  mix'd." 

MiUon :  P.  L.,  lit  45S. 

2,  In  an  unkind  manner. 

"  Far  he't  from  rae  unkindly  tc>  upbraid 
The  lovely  Rosa's  prose  in  masquerade." 

Buron  :  English  Bards  &  Scotch  Reviewers, 

iin-kiud'-ness,  *  un-kind-nesse,  *  un- 
kynd-nesse,   "  un-kynde-nesse,  s. 

[Eng,  unkiTid;  -Jiess.J 

*  1.  Want  of  natural  aflFection. 

'■  Moste  displcaayd  Leir  the  unkyndnette  of  his  11. 
daughters." — Fabyan:  Chronicle,  ch.  xv. 

2.  Want  of  kindness,  benevolence,  or  good- 
will 

"  In  the  centre  of  a  world  whose  soil 
le  rank  with  all  unkindness." 

iVordAworth  :  Excursion,  bk.  vl. 

3.  An  unkind  act ;  disobliging  treatment ; 
disfavour. 

"  Not  tc  requyte  one  good  tourne  for  another  is 
counted  B  detestable  unki?idnesse  even  among  the 
heathen. "—  Udal :  JUatthew  v. 

*  4.  Ill-feeling,  ill-will. 

"  By  mean&  whereof  Jtnkyndenease  kyndelyd  atwene 
the  kynge  and  the  aayde  duke."— /"a^^an ;  Chronicle, 
p.  433. 

*  iln-ldil'-dred,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
kiiidred.]  Not  kindred  ;  not  akin  ;  not  of  the 
same  kindred,  blood,  race,  or  kind. 

"And  conecioiu  of  superior  birth. 
Despises  tbiE  unkindred  e&Tth." 

Rowe  :  Ambitious  Stepmother,  Hi. 

*  un-kin'-dred-ly,  a,  [Eng.  unkindred;  -ly.] 
Unnatural, 


*  nn-kind-skip,  *  un-kyn-ship,  $.  [Eng. 
unkind;  -shi-p.]    An  unnatural  act. 

"  The  chllde  his  owne  father  slough. 
That  was  urikyndthip  enough." 

Qower :  C.  A.,  bk.  vL 

iin-]dtng[,  v.t.  [Pref.  un-  (2),  and  Eng.  king.] 
To  deprive  of  sovereignty  or  royalty;  to  de- 
pose. 

"  I  am  unMng'd  by  Bolingbroke." 

Shakesp. :  Richard  II.,  r.  B. 

t  un-king'-like,  a.     [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
kinglike.]    Not  like  a  king ;  not  becoming  or 
befitting  a  king. 
"  To  show  less  sovereignty  than  they,  must  needs 
Appear  unkinglike."     Shakesp.  :  Cymbeiine,  iii.  6. 

iin-king'-l^,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
kingly.]    Unbecoming  a  king. 

"Even  In  his  virtues  and  accompliabments  there 
was  something  emLaeutlT  unkingly."  —  MaeaiUay : 
llist.  Eng.,  ch.  l 

*  iin-king'-ship,  «.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
kingship.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  un- 
kinged ;  abolition  or  cessation  of  monarchy 
or  royalty. 

"  UnTdngsliip  was  proclaimed,  and  his  majesty's 
statues  tlirown  Aov/u."—Eoelyn  :  Diary,  May  30,  1649. 

*  iin~klSS',  v.t.  [Pref.  un-  (2),  and  Eng.  kiss.] 
To  deprive  of  the  obligation  or  advantage 
which  a  kiss  confirmed ;  to  retract  or  annul 
by  a  kiss, 

"  Let  me  unkiu  the  oath  "twixt  thee  and  me." 

Shakesp. :  Richard  II.,  v.  1. 

iin-kissed',  *  iin-kist',  a.  [Pref.  un-  (i), 
and  Eng.  kissed.}  Not  kissed ;  without  a  kiss. 

"  I  will  depart  vnkUtt."— Shakesp,  :  Mw^h  Ado,  v  2. 


*  un'-kle,  s.    [Uncle.] 

g^="  T[  In  compounds,  as  in  primary 
words,  k  commencing  a  syllable  is 
silent  before  n. 

*  un-knead'-ed,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
kneaded.]  Not  kneaded;  not  beaten  orjireHSed. 

"  Why  yet  dare  we  not  trust, 
Though  with  unkneaded  dougli  bak'd  inuse,  thy  dustf  " 
Elegy  on  Dr.  Donne, 

*  iin-knelled',  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng, 
knelled.]  UntoUed ;  not  knelled;  having  no 
knell  tolled  for  one's  death. 

"  UitkneU'd,  uncoffln'd,  and  unknown." 

Byron:  Chllde  Harold,  iv.  179. 

iin-knight'-ly  {gh  silent),  a.  [Pref.  un-  {\\ 
and  Eng.  knightly,] 

1.  Not  like  a  knight ;  unbecoming  or  un- 
befitting a  knight.    (Spenser :  F.  §.,  V.  x.  36.) 

2.  Not  acting  like  a  knight. 

"  Besides  tbe  anachronism,  he  i&very  unkntghtly.'-^ 
Byron:  Childe Harold.    (Pref.) 

iin-knit',  v.t.  &  i.  [Pref.  un-  (2),  and  Eng. 
knit.  ] 

A.  Trans. :  To  undo  what  is  knitted ;  to 
separate,  so  as  to  be  no  longer  knitted  to- 
gether ;  hence,  to  smooth,  to  open  out. 

"  Fy,  fy  1  unknit  that  tbreat'niug  unkind  brow." 
Shakesp. ;  Taming  t/  the  Shrew,  V,  I 

*  B,  Intransitive : 

1.  To  become  loosened ;  to  relax. 

"  Their  Joints  unkmt,  their  sinews  melt  apace.* 

Thornton  :  Castle  qf  Indolence,  i.  29L 

2.  To  separate. 

"  Presently  they  fa  swarm  of  be«aj  begin  to  unknU 
and  to  be  ^oae."— Butler :  Feminine  Honarchie,  p.  86h 

*  tin-knit',  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  knUA 
Uuknitted,  relaxed,  loosened. 

"  Like  tender  unknit  Joynts, 
Fasten  again  together  of  themselves.'* 

Beaum,.  A  Flet. :  Fair  Maid  of  the  fnn,  HL 

*  iin-knot',  v.t.  [Pref.  un-  (2),  and  Eng.  knot.} 
To  take  out  a  knot  from  ;  to  free  from  knots  ; 
to  undo  the  knot  or  knots  in  ;  to  untie. 

*  un-knot'-ted,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (l),  and  Eng. 
kiiotted.]    Free  from  knots  ;  having  no  knots. 

"All  homogeneall,  simple,  single,  pute,  pervious, 
unknotted,  uucoacted."— Jforc .'  Song  of  the  SouU  (To 
the  Aeader.) 

*  tin -knot'- ty,  *  un-knot-tie,  a.  [Pref. 
un-  (a),  and  Eng.  knotty.]  Destitute  of  knots  • 
free  from  knots. 

"  Unknottie  firre,  the  solace  shadinp  planes." 

Sandys  :  Ovid  ;  Aletamorphoses  x. 

*  iin-knoW,  *  un-know-e,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (i), 
and  Eng.  know.]    Unknown, 

"  For  Frenche  of  Paris  was  to  hire  unknowe,' 

Chaucer :  C.  T.,  225.     (Prol.) 

*  tin-know',  v.t.  &  i.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
know;  in  sense  A.  2.  from  pref.  un-  (2).] 

A.  TranMtive: 

1.  Not  to  know ;  to  have  no  knowledge  of 
or  acquaintance  with. 


2.  To  lose  the  knowledge  of;   to  become 
ignorant  of  or  unacquainted  with. 

"  Can  1  unknots  it  ?  "      Dryden  :  Duke  of  Guise,  v.  1* 

B,  Inlrans.  :  To  be  Ignorant. 
"I  nyle  that  ye  unknowe  that  ofte  I  purposide  to 
come  to  you."—  Wyclijfe :  Roma  ns  i. 

t  tin-kn6w-a-b5il'-i-t^,  s.  [Eng.  unknavs 
able;  -ity.]    Incapability  of  being  known. 

tin-know'-a-Me,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (l),  and  Eng. 
knowable.]  That  cannot  be  known;  too  difil- 
cult  or  too  obscure  to  be  penetrated  by  human 
intellect. 

"But  out  of  physical  causes,  unknown  to  qb,  per- 
haps unknowable,  arise  mural  <lutiea." — Burke  :  Appeal 
from,  the  Hew  to  the  Old  Whigs. 

^  The  Unknowable : 

Philos. :  The  First  Cause  ;  God. 

"  By  coatinually  seeking  to  know,  and  being  con- 
tinually thrown  back  with  a  deepened  conviction  nf 
the  impossibility  of  knowing,  we  may  keep  alive  tlie 
consciousness  that  it  is  alike  our  highest  wisdom  ai.J 
our  highest  duty  to  regard  that  through  which  ^H 
things  exist  as  The  VnJcn&wable."— Herbert  Spencef' : 
First  Principles,  {  81. 

*  un-know'-gr-bly,  adv.  [Eng.  unknowahl(e)  ; 
•ity.]    Not  in'a  manner  to  be  known. 

iin-know'-ing,  *  un-know-inge,  a.  [Pret 

«7i-  (1),  and   Eng.  knowing.]     Not  knowing; 
ignorant.    (Followed  by  of  before  a  subject.) 

"  Dryden's  fool,  'unknowing  what  he  sougl't," 
His  hours  in  whistling  apeiit,  'for  want  of  thought." 
Byron  :  i'crKm  Found  in  a  9um,niar-housf. 


fate,  fS,t,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;   we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;   pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;   go,  pot, 
OVp  w6r6»  W9l^  work,  who,  son ;  mate.  cub»  cure,  vnite,  cur.  rule,  fioU ;  try.  Syrian.    £6,  oe  =  e ;  ey  =  a ;  <La  z=  kw. 


unknowingly— unleavened 
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4ill-kndw'-lng-ly,  adv.  [Pref.  wtv*  (1),  and 
Eug.  knowi7igly.]  Not  knowingly  ;  unawares ; 
Ignorautly ;  in  ignorance. 

'•  There  stood  he,  lenuing  on  a  lance 
Which  be  hod  gi-nsped  uiiknowtnglf/.*' 

Wordsworth  :  White  Doe,  iL 

•  tin-knowl'-edged,  a.  [Pref.  uti-  (1),  and 
Eng.  knowledged.]  Not  acknowledged  or  re- 
cognized ;  unacknowledged. 

•*  For  which  bounty  to  us  lent, 
Ot  bim  unknowledg'd,  or  unsent," 

Ben  Jonttm  :  The  Satyr, 

'fin-known',  *  un-know-en,  u.  [Pref.  ««- 
(1),  and  Eng.  known.] 

1,  Not  known ;  not  an  object  of  knowledge ; 
not  recognized,  discovered,  or  found  out. 

"  Through  seas 
Unknown,  and  unheliev'd, 

Beaum.  &  Flet.  :  Woman' t  PrUe,  U.  % 

2.  Not  ascertained  with  regard  to  extent, 
degree,  quantity,  or  the  like ;  hence,  iucal- 
culable,  Inexpressible,  immense. 

"  For  all  the  profound  sea 
Hides  lu  unknown  futboms." 

Shakaip, :   Wintei'a  Tale,  IV.  4. 

*  3.  Not  to  be  expressed,  made  known,  or 
Sommunicated. 

**  For  divers  utiJmown  reasoni,  I  beseech  you, 
Qrant  me  this  boon." 

Shakeap.  :  Richard  III.,  L  X 

*  4.  Not  having  bad  sexual  Intercourse. 

"  I  am  yet 
ITnhnown  to  woman."        8hal:e»p.:  Macbeth,  iv.  SL 

^  UfOcnown  to ;  Without  the  knowledge  ot 
^ifiolloq.) 

**  Uiiknovm  to  all.  be  sbould  regain  bis  home.* 
Coioper  :  BoTnerj  Odyste]/  U. 

nnXuiown-otuantity,  s. 

Math. :  The  quantity  in  a  problem  or  equa- 
tion whose  value  is  not  known,  but  is  re- 
quired to  be  determined.    [Equation,  Inde- 

TERMIN  ATE-EQUATION.  ] 

'*  iin-kndwn'-ness,  s.  [Eng.  trnlcnown ;  -Ties;.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  unknown. 

"  The  great  remoteness  ol  those  places  aud  the  urf 
Itnoionness  of  ^at  sea,"  —  Camden:  Bist.  q^  Qti«tm 
MUxabetK 

•  iin-la'-bdred, «.       [Pref.  vmr  (1),  and  Eng. 

labored,] 
L  Not  produced  by  labor  or  toO, 

**  Unlaboured  harvests  shall  the  fields  adorn, 

,  Aiid  cluster'd  grapes  shall  blush  on  ev'ry  thorn. 

Dryden  :  Virgil ;  £cl.  iv.  8& 

2,  Not  cultivated  by  labor;  untilled,  un- 
worked. 

"  Then,  let  thy  ground 
Not  lie  unlaboured.         J.  Philipi  :  Cider,  L 

3.  Spontaneous,  voluntary,  natural ;  hence, 
easy,  free  ;  not  forced  or  strained. 

"And  from  the  theme  urdaboured  beauties  risfli* 
TickeU.    (Todd.) 

*•  tin-la -bor-iftff>  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1)»  and 
Bug.  Idbori/ng.]  Not  laboring  or  toiling 
along  with  great  exertion. 

"  A  mead  of  mildest  chamu  delays  the  unlabourinff 
feet."  tMeridge  :  To  CoUle. 

•tin-lg.-Tjor'-i-ous,  a.  [Pref.  im-  (l),  and 
Bbs.  faborums  ]  Not  laborious ;  uot  toilsome 
or  difficult ;  easy. 

"  Whose  commands  perhaps  made  all  things  seem 
easy  and  unZaftorious  to  them." — JtUton:  AreopagUica, 

tin-la9e',  *  vn-lase,  v.U  [Pret  un-  (2),  and 
Eng.  louXf  v.] 

1.  To  loose  the  laces  or  lacing  of;  to  open 
or  unfasten  by  undoing  the  laces  of. 


2.  To  loosen  or  undo  the  dress  of;  to  un- 
dress. 

"  *  Even  tliofl,'  quoth  she,  '  the  warlike  god  tvnlaced 
me.'"  Shakeip. :  Passionate  Pilgrim,  149. 

*  3.  To  expose ;  to  strip  of  ornaments ;  to 
disgrace. 

"  What's  the  matter. 
That  you  un7ac0  your  reputation  thiia?" 

Shakegp.  :  Othello,  IL  & 

4.  To  loose,  to  free. 

"However,  I  am  not  sure  if  they  do  not  sometimes 
unlace  that  pai-t  of  the  anil  from  the  yard,"— CooA.* 
Second  Voyage,  bk.  iii.,  ch.  iL 

*  5.  To  carve.  (Said  only  of  a  rabbit :  as, 
UnUice  that  coney.)    (Termes  of  a  Kerver.) 

*  nn-l^c'-kei^ed,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
ladceyed.]  Not  attended  by  a  lackey.  (See 
extract  under  Hackney,  v.,  1.) 

'tin-lade;  v.t.    [Pref.  un-  (2),  and  Eng.  lade.] 
1.  To  unload ;  to  disciiarge  the  cargo  or 
burden  from. 
"Thither,  let  all  th'  Industrious  bees  repair, 
Unlade  their  thighs,  and  leave  ttieir  honey  there," 
Congreve :  Mourning  Muse  of  A  lexis. 


2.  To  unload ;  to  remove,  as  a  cargo  or 
load ;  to  discharge. 

•'  They  moor  the  vessel,  and  unlade  the  stores." 
Pope  :  Eomer  ;  Odyssey  xvi.  875. 

tin-lad'-cn,  a.  [In  sense  1,  from  pref.  «n- 
(2),  and  Eng.  laden;  in  sense  2,  from  pref. 
un-  (1).] 

1,  Having  burden  or  cargo  removed, 

"  The  galleys  soon 
Unladen  of  their  freight."^ 

Cawper:  Uomert  //(odvIL 

2.  Not  laden  or  loaded. 

tin-la'-dy-like,  o.    [Pref.  «n-  (IX  and  Eng. 

ladylike.]     Not    ladylike  ;    unbecoming    or 
unbefitting  a  lady. 

tin-laid',  *  nn-layed,  *  vn-layd,  a.  [Pret 

i4?i-  (.1),  and  Eng.  laid.] 
1.  Not  laid,  placed,  or  set ;  not  fixed. 

"The  first  foundations  of  the  world  being  as  yet  ttn- 
laid,"~Booker:  Eccles.  Politie,  bk,  v.,  $  56. 

*  2.  Not  laid ;   not   exorcised  ;    not  sup- 


"  Blue  meagre  hag,  or  stubborn  unlaid  ghosts" 
Milton  .*  Comui,  481. 


•  3.  Not  laid  out,  as  a  corpse. 


"  We  last  out,  still  unlayed." 

Ben  Jonaon  :  Petition  to  CJutrlei  II, 

tin-la-ment-ed,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (l),  and  Eng. 
lamhued.]  Not  lamented ;  not  deplored, 
grieved,  or  soiTowed  for, 

**  From  age  that  often  unlamenti:d  drops," 

Wordsworth :  Excursion,  lok.  vll. 

*  tin-l^nd',  v.t.  [Pref.  un-  (2),  and  Eng.  land.] 
To  deprive  of  lands. 

"  One  bishop  more  untanded  JAaudAS,"*— Fuller : 
Worthies:  Monmouth,  ii.  il7. 

*  tin-l^p',  v.t,  [Pref.  un-  (2),  and  Eng.  lap,  v.] 
To  unfold. 

"Being  unlapt  and  laid  opetL**— Poofter .*  Traveri 
Sup.  to  the  CouncUL 

*  un-lard'-ed,  a.  [Pret  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
larded.}  Not  larded  or  dressed  with  lard; 
hence,  not  intermixed,  interlaid,  or  adul- 
terated ;  not  interlarded. 

"  Speak  the  language  ot  the  company  yoa  are  in  j 
speak  it  purely,  and  uniarded  with  any  other." — 
Chesterfield  :  Letters. 

tin-lash',  v.t.    [Pref.  un-  (2),  and  Eng.  lash.] 
Naut. :  To  loose,  unfasten,  or  separate,  as 
something  lashed  or  tied  down. 

*  tin-l£ished',  o.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
lashed.]  Not  lashed  or  chastised.  (Churchill : 
Rosdad,  500.) 

tin-ld.t9h',  v.t.  [Pref.  un-  (2),  and  Eng.  latc\ 
v.]  To  open  by  unfastening  or  raising  the 
latch.    (Dryden :  Virgil ;  ^neid  vi.  702.) 

*  nn-laugh  (as  un-lafT),  *  un-laughe,  v.t, 
[Pref.  un-  (2),  and  Eng.  latigh.]  To  recall  laugh- 
ter formerly  given  on  a  wrong  impression. 

"Atwhattymu  hereafter  his  prove  himselfe  a  true 
prophete,  I  shall  vpoii  reasonable  warning  unlaughe 
agayn  it  all."— &>  T.  More:  Works,  p.  684. 

*  tin-laur'-elled  (au  as  6),  a.  [Pref.  un- 
(1),  and  Eng.  laurelled.]  Not  laurelled ;  not 
crowned  or  presented  with  laureL 

"  But  thus  unlaurelled  to  descend  in  vain, 
By  all  forgotten,  save  the  lonely  breast^ 

Byron  :  Childe  Barold,  L  »L 

tin-lS.v'-Stslied,  a.  [Pref.  iin-  (1),  and  Eng. 
lavished.]  Not  lavished;  not  thrown  away  or 
squandered  profusely. 

"  My  breast  unsullied  by  the  lust  of  gold. 
My  time  unlavish'd  in  pursuit  of  power," 

Shcnstone :  Elegy  xlx. 

*  tin-law',  *  un-lawe,  v.t,  [Pref.  un-  (2),  aud 
Eng.  law.] 

1.  To  deprive  of  the  character  or  authority 
of  law. 

"  But  the  king  .  .  .  for  remedy  will  unfaw  the  law." 
—Sat.  Bacon  :  Eiat.  Disc,  pt.  ii.,  cb.  L 

2.  To  outlaw. 

"  Nyf  me  dude  him  unlawe.* 

Robert  (if  Gloucester,  p.  ITSL 

tin-law',  ».    [Fr«/.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  law,] 

Scots  Law : 

1.  Any  transgression  of  the  law ;  any  injury 
or  act  of  injustice. 

2.  A  fine  or  amercement  legally  fixed  and  ex- 
acted from  one  who  has  transgressed  the  law. 

*tin-lawed',  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
lawed.]    Not  lawed.     [Law,  v.] 

"  They  whose  dues  shall  be  then  found  unlawed, 
Bhall  give  three  shillings  for  mGTcy."— Scott:  Ivan/ioe, 
oh.  L  iNote.) 


un-l^W-fal,  •un-lau-full.  *un-le-fuU, 

a.     [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  lawful.] 

1 .  Not  lawful ;  not  permitted  by  law ;  against 
tlie  law,  human  or  divine. 

"The  dangerous  art  of  associating  images  of  ur^aw- 
ful  pleasure  with  all  that  is  endearing  and  euuobling.' 
—Macaulay :  Biat.  Eng.,  ch.  iii. 

•  2,  Begotten  out  of  wedlock ;  illegitimatOb 

**  All  the  unlawfiU  issue  that  their  lust 
Since  then  huth  made  between  them." 

aiiakesp. :  Antony  &  Cleopatra,  UL  9, 

nnlawful-assembly,  s. 

Law:  Any  meeting  of  large  numbers  of 
people,  with  such  circumstances  of  terror  as 
to  endanger  the  public  peace. 

tin-law'-ful-l3^,  *  un-law-ful-llche,  adv. 

[Eng.  unlawful;  -ly], 

1.  In  in  unlawful  manner ;  against  the  lav 
or  right ;  illegally. 

"Judges  Incompetent 
To  Judge  their  king  utdawfuUy  detaiu'd." 

Daniel:  Civil  Wart,  lU. 

•2.  Illegitimately  ;  not  in  wedlock. 

"  Give  me  your  opinion  what  part  I,  being  uft2at*> 
'  illy  burn,  may  claii       '  "  '      ~     ■     -  -  >-  - 

igot  ma" — Addison, 

tin-law'-fol-ness,  5.    [Eng.  unlawful;  -Tiess;] 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  unlawft^  \ 
illegality. 

"  The  (]uefition  Is  of  the  lawfulness  or  unlavffidnem 
of  what  is  to  be  done." — Bp.  Taylor:  Rule  of  Cotu^ence, 
bk.  t,  ch.  vit 

2.  Illegitimacy. 

»  tin-law'-like,  a.  [Pret  un-  (1) ;  Eng.  law, 
and  stiff,  -like.}  Not  like  or  according  to  law; 
unlawful. 

"  To  ordain  a  remedy  so  slender  aud  unlawlike,*-^ 
Milton :  EikonoKlastes,  \  6. 

•un-lay',  v.t.    [Pref.  un-  (2),  and  Eng.  lay.} 

Naut, :  To  untwist,  as  the  strands  of  a  rope;, 
&c. 

"  We  were  at  last  obliged  to  unlay  a  cable  to  work 
Into  running  iieeiiig."—ATison  :  Voyages,  blc  iL.  ch.  ii. 

tiu-learn',  v.t.    [Pref.  un-  (2),  and  Eng.  learn.] 

1.  To   divest   one's   self  of  the   acquired 

knowledge  of ;  to  make  one's  self  ignorant  of ; 

to  lose  acquaintance  with  or  experience  in  ;  to 

forget  the  knowledge  of. 

"  We  have  time  enough  to  unlearn  our  own  dla- 
cipline." — Macaulay  :  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xiiL 

*  2.  To  fail  to  learn  ;  not  to  learn. 

*  tin-learn-a-bil'-i-tj^,  s.  [Pref.  un-  (1); 
Eng.  Imrn,  and  ability.]    Inability  t-o  learn. 

"  My  awkwardness  aud  unleamabilitj/." — Walpol4l 
Letters,  iv.  85. 

tin~learn'-ed,   *un-leamed',  ».      [Pret 

un-  (1),  and  Eng.  learned.] 

1.  Not  learned  ;  ignorant,  illiterate,  ine:> 
perienced,  untaught. 

"  A  poor  unlearned  virgin,"* 

Shakesp.  :  All*  Welt,  L  t. 

2.  Not  learned  or  gained  by  study;  not 
known. 

"  They  learn  mere  words,  or  such  things  chiefly  at 
were  better  urUeamed," — Milton ;  On  Education, 

3.  Not  suitable  to  a  learned  man. 

"  I  will  prove  those  verses  to  be  very  unleame4i 
neither  savouring  of  poetry,  wit,  or  luventiou."— • 
Shakesp.  :  Love's  Labours  Lust,  iv.  2, 

H  The  Unlearned  Parliament:  The  Parlia* 
ment  summoned  liy  Henry  IV.  at  Coventry 
in  1404.  So  named  because  lawyers  were  ex- 
cluded from  it.  Called  also  the  Illiterate,  tha 
Lack  Learning  Parliament,  and  the  Parliament 
of  Dunces. 

tin-leam'-ed-l^,  adv.  [Eng.  unlear-ned ;  -ly.\ 
lu  an  unlearned  manner ;  so  as  to  exhibit 
ignorance ;  ignorantly. 

•■  An  unlettered  man  might  l»  ashamed  to  write  M 
unleamedly." — More:   (Voritea,  p.  l,oa7. 

*  tin-leam'-ed-ness,  s.  [Eng.  unlearned  t 
-ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  un« 
learned  ;  illiterateness,  ignorance. 

*  tin -leash',  v.t.  [Pref.  nn-  (2),  and  Eng, 
leash.  ]  To  free  from  or  as  from  a  lea«h ;  to 
let  go  ;  to  release. 

*  tin-leave',  v.t.  [Pref.  un-  (2),  and  Eng, 
leave(s).']     To  strip  of  leaves. 

"The  good  gardiner  .  .  .  unleavet  his  boi^filiea'— 
Puttenhiim ;  English  Poesie,  bk.  ill.,  ob.  xxv. 

un-leav'-ened,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng, 
leavened.]'  Not  leavened;  not  raised  byleavea 
or  yeast  (q.v,). 

"At  even  they  shall  keep  It,  and  eat  wltb  un. 
leavened  biead  and  bitter  herbs."— Aum^ers  Ix.  11, 


Abu,  boij^;  pdiit,  jort^l;  cat,  9011,  chorus,  9hin,  hengh;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as;  expect,  Xenophon,  e^t.    -ing* 
-Clan,  -tian  =  shan.    -tion.  -sion  =  shun ;  -tion,  -gion  =  zhun.    -clous,  -tious,  -sious  =  shiis.   ~ble,  -die,  &c  =  "bel,  d^ 
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nnleavened-bread,  s. 

1.  Ord,  Lang. :  Bread  made  without  leavon 
or  barm. 

2,  Church,  Hist. :  Unleavened  bread  is  used 
in  the  Roman  Church  for  the  celebration  of 
mass  and  the  administration  of  the  Eucharist, 
while  the  Greeks  use  leavened  bread.  In  the 
English  Church  the  Rubric  directs  that  the 
bread  "shall  be  such  as  is  usual  to  be  eaten," 
and  an  attempt  to  revive  the  use  of  unleavened 
bread  has  been  declared  illegal. 

IT  Feast  of  Unleavened  Brmd ; 

Judaism:  A  festival  so  connected  with  that 
flf  the  Passover  that  the  two  are  all  but  iden- 
tilied  (Exod.  xii.  11, 17 ;  Ezek.  xlv.  21).  It  cele- 
brated the  fact  that  in  the*exodus  from  Egypt 
on  the  night  when  the  Passover  was  killed 
the  departure  of  the  Israelites  was  so  sudden, 
that  there  was  no  time  to  bake  bread  in  the 
usual  way  with  leaven  (Exod.  xii.  39).  The 
eating  of  unleavened  bread  annually  at  tlie 
festival  was  therefore  enjoined  as  a  religious 
duty,  and  neither  leavened  bread  nor  leaven 
was  to  be  within  the  houses  of  the  wor- 
shippers during  the  seven  days  that  the 
festival  continued.  (Exod.  xii.  14-20,  xiii.  6, 
7.)    [Passover.] 

fin-lec'-tured,  a.    [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 

lectured.] ' 

1.  Not  lectured ;  not  addressed  in  a  lecture 
or  lectures. 

*  2.  Not  taught  orally  or  in  lectures. 

"A  Bcleace  yet  utilectured  in  our  schoola" 

yuung  :  Night  Thoughts,  v.  618. 

&l-led'»  o.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  Ud.\  Not 
led ;  without  guidance.  {Sartdys:  Travels, 
p.  66.) 

•tin-left',  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Bug.  Ufi.\ 
Not  left. 

"  Yet  were  his  men  unleft." 

Chapman  :  Bi/mer ;  Jliad  \\,  622. 

*  un-leis'-ured  (leis  as  lezh  or  lezh),  a. 

[Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  leisured.]  Not  lei- 
sured ;  destitute  of  leisure  ;  not  having  lei- 
sure ;  occupied,  busy. 

"  Her  unleisured  tlioushta  rnn  not  over  the  ten  first 
■worilH." — Sidney:  Arcadia,  bk.  iL 

*^-leis'-ured-ness  (lels  as  lezh  or 

lezh),  s.  [Eng.  anleisured ;  -ness.\  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  unleisured ;  want 
of  leisure  ;  occupation. 

"The  true,  though  seldom  the  avowed  cause  of  these 
men's  uegltict  of  the  ucnpture,  Is  not  their  imleisurcd- 
ncss,  but  their  pride,"— liojjlc  :  Works,  ii.  312. 

&i-less',  *  un-lesse,  *  on-les,  *  on-lesse, 

conj.  [Orig.  onlesse,  onlesse  that  =  in  less  than, 
on  a  less  supposition,  in  a  less  case.] 

1.  If  it  be  not  the  case  that ;  if  it  be  not 
that ;  were  it  not  the  fact  or  case  that ;  if 
,  .  .  not ;  supposing  that  .  .  ,  not ;  except, 
excepting. 

"  Unlesg  there  be  some  ancient  matron  grave 
Among  them."         Cmo/jer  :  Bomer ;  Odyisey  zlx. 

•  2.  For  fear  that ;  in  case  ;  lest. 

"  Beware  you  do  not  once  the  same  gainsay 
Onlvu  with  death  he  do  your  rashness  pay." 

Greene:  Alphonsut,  v. 

*^  In  some  cases  unless  is  used  almost  as  a 
preposition,  a  verb  being  omitted :  as  in, 
"Here  nothing  breeds  unless  the  nightly 
owl"  (Shakesp. :  Titus  Aiulronieiis,  ii.  3), 
where  "it  he"  is  omitted  after  unless,  or  breed 
after  owl.  Except  and  unless  were  formerly 
commonly  used  as  conjunctions,  and  almost 
or  quite  interchangeably,  but  the  former  is 
now  seldom  used  as  a  conjunctinn.  Unless, 
which  is  equivalent  to,  if  less,  if  not,  or  if  one 
tail,  is  employed  only  for  tlie  particular  case  ; 
but  except  has  always  a  reference  to  some 
genei-al  mle,  of  which  an  exception  is  hereby 
signified  :  I  shall  not  do  it  unless  he  ask  me  ; 
no  one  can  enter  except  those  who  gjc  pro- 
vided with  tickets. 

*  un-less'-oned,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (i);  Eng. 
lesson,  and  suff.  -ed.]  Not  lessoned  ;  nnt  hav- 
ing had  lessons  prescribed  or  taught  to  one  ; 
untaught ;  uninstructed. 

"The  full  Bura  of  me 
Is  an  unleuoned  girl,  unschooled,  uniiractised." 
Shakesp. :  Merchant  of  Venice,  iii.  2. 

•nn-letf-ed,  a.  [Prof,  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  let, 
v.]  Not  let,  hindered,  or  prevented  ;  unim- 
peded. 

"And  song  full  low  and  softely, 
Three  soul's  in  her  harmimy. 
Untitled  o"f  every  wight."       Chaucer :  Dreame. 

tin-let- tered,  * tin-let-tred,  *un-let- 


trid,  a.     [Pref.  un-  (1),   and  Eng.   lettered.] 
Illiterate,  ignorant,  unlearned. 

*'  Still  let  him  prompt  the  unlettered  villagers 
To  tender  offices  and  pensive  thoughts." 

Wordsworth  :  Old  Cumberland  Beggar, 

*  tin-lev'-el,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  level] 
Not  level,  even,  or  smooth. 

iin-lev'-elled,  a,  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
levelled,]  Not  levelled ;  not  made  level,  even, 
or  smooth ;  rough. 

"  Where  all  uiilevelfed  the  gay  garden  Ilea.** 

I'ickelt :  KenHngton  Oarderu 

*  un-Itb-Jd'-in-ous,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and 
Eng.  libidinous.]  Not  libidinous ;  not  lust- 
ful ;  free  from  lust  or  carnality, 

"  Love  tmlibidincrua  reigned.**    Milton  :  P.  L.,  v.  449i 

tin-U -9en3ed,  *  tin-li'-9en9ed,  «.  [Pref. 
un-  (1),  and  Eng.  licensed,] 

1.  Not  licensed ;  done,  executed,  under- 
taken, or  made  without  or  in  defiance  of 
licence  or  authority ;  not  having  received 
licence  from  the  proper  authority. 

"An  act  had  been  passed  which  prohibited  the 
printinK  of  uidicen^ed  hooka."— Macaulay :  Bist. 
£ng.,  cS.  ii. 

2.  Not  having  a  licence  or  permission  from 
the  proper  authority  to  do  an  act,  or,  specif., 
to  execute  or  carry  on  any  business,  deal  in 
certain  commodities,  practise  a  certain  pro- 
fession, or  the  like. 

"  Ask  what  boldness  bronght  him  hither 
Unlicensed."  Milton :  P.  L.,  iv.  908. 

*  lin-licked',  *  un-lickt',  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1), 
and  Eng.  licked.]  Not  licked  or  brought  into 
the  proper  shape ;  from  the  popular  notion 
that  the  bear  brought  forth  shapeless  lumps 
of  flesh,  which  she  licked  into  shape ;  hence, 
ungainly,  uncultivated,  rough,  rude. 

"  Thou  unlickt  bear,  dar'st  thou  yet  stand  by  my  f  ary  ?" 
Beaum.  A  Met.  :  Fair  Maid  <^fthe  Inn,  ilL 

*un-lid',  v.t.  [Pref.  un-  (2),  and  Eng.  lid.] 
To  open.    (C  Bronte:  Villette,  ch.  xii,) 

iin-lift'-ed,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (l),  and  Eng.  lijted.] 
Not  lifted,  raised,  or  elevated. 

"  The  lancea  unllfted,  the  trumpet  unblown." 
Byron:  Bestruct.  of  Sennacherib. 

iin-light'-ed  (gh  silent),  a.     [Pref.  un-  (1), 
and  Eng.  lighted.]    Not  lighted  ;  not  lit. 
"  There  lay  a  log  unligJited  on  the  hearth." 

Bryden :  Ovid  ;  Metamorplioses  viii. 

*  iin-light'-some  (gh  silent),  a.  [Pref.  wn- 
(1),  and  Eng.  lightsome.]  Not  lightsome; 
dark,  gloomy  ;  wanting  light. 

"  A  mighty  sphere  He  framed,  unlightsome  first.** 
MiUon  :  F,  L.,  viL  8*6. 

iin-like',  *  un-lyke,  «*    [Pref.  un-  (1),  and 

Eng.  like.] 

1.  Not  like;  dissimilar;  not  having  resem- 
blance. - 

"  Two  reddish  fish,  about  the  size  of  a  large  bream, 
and  not  unlike  them.  —Cook:  Second  Voyage,  bk.  iii., 
ch.  iv. 

*2.  Improbable;  unlikely. 
"Make  not  impossible  that  which  but  seems  unlike.* 
Shakesp.  ■  Measure  for  Measure,  v. 

nnllke-quantitles,  s,  pi. 

Math. :  Quantities  expressed  by  different 
letters,  or  combinations  of  letters,  or  by  the 
same  letters  with  diffei'ent  powers :  as,  4a:,  Safif 
7y,  axy,  myz. 

unlike-signs,  s.  pi 

Math. :  The  signs  plus  (+)  and  minus  (— ). 

un-like -li-hood,  s.  [Pref.  un-  (l),  and  Eng. 
likelihood.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  un- 
likely;  want  of  likelihood  ;  improbability. 

*'  The  extreme  unlikelihood  that  such  men  sboulil 
engage  in  such  a  measure  as  a  Bchanie."—Paleff  :  JEvid. 
Christianity,  pt.  ii.,  ch.  viL 

iin-like -li-ness,  *  un-like-11-nesse,  n. 

[Eng.  unlikely ;  -ness.] 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  unlikely  or 
improbable ;  improbability. 

*2.  Unlikeness,  dissimilarity. 

"  Neither  was  there  more  uvlikelhtess  in  their  dls- 
position."— B/;.  BaU  :  Cunt.  ;  Christ's  Baptisme. 

*3.  The  quality  or  state  of  not  being  like- 
able or  loveable. 


iin-like'-ly,  a.  &.  adv,  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and 
Eng.  likely.] 

A,  As  a/^Jjective: 

1.  Not  likely  or  probable  ;  improbable ; 
such  as  cannot  reasonably  be  expected. 

"  Unlikely  wondeiB."        Shafcebp. :  Richard  If.,  v.  6. 


2.  Not  holding  out  a  prospect  of  euceesa  at 
of  a  desired  result ;  likely  to  fail ;  unpro. 
mising. 

"  Effects  are  miraculous  and  strange,  whea  tluv 
grow  by  unlikely  means." — Booker. 

*3.  Not  calculated  to  inspire  feelings  of 
love  or  affection. 

"  Aud  therwitb  all  the  unlikely  elde  of  me." 

Chaucer:  C.  T.,  10,065b 

B.  As  adv. :  With  little  or  no  likelihood  or 
probability  ;  improbably, 

"  The  nlensures  we  are  to  enjoy  In  that  conversation, 
not  unlikely  may  proceed  from  the  discoveries  each 
shall  communicate  to  another." — Pope. 

*  iin-lik'-en,  v.t.    (Pref.  un-  (2),  and  En& 

like.  ]    To  make  unlike. 

•'  Tlianne  whanne  she  (the  wljf  of  Jeroboam)  wn» 
comen  yn,  and  unlikened  hireself  to  be  what  she  waa.** 
—  Wycliffe :  3  Kings  xiv.  6. 

iin-like'-iiess,  s.  [Eng.  unlike;  -ness.']  Ths 
quality  or  state  of  being  unlike ;  dissimilarity ; 
want  or  absence  of  similarity  or  resemblance, 

"  Its  unlikeness  to  any  land  animal."— (?ooft  ;  ThlrA 
Voyage,  bk.  vL 

*  un-l!£m'-ber.  a.     [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng, 

limber,  a.]     Not  limber;   not  easily   bent; 
flexible  or  pliant. 

"To  which  temper  more  septentrional  unliinber 
nations  have  not  yet  bent  th.em&e\\Q&.'"—ReUquiaa 
WattoniancB,  p.  246. 

un-lim'-ber,  v.t.     [Pief.  un-  (2),  and  Eng, 

limber,  v.] 

Mil. :  To  take  off  the  limbers ;  as,  To  tm- 
limher  a  cannon.     [Limber,  s.  II.  1.] 

*  iin-lun'-it-a-ble,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (l),  and 
Eng.  limitahle,]  Not  limitable  ;  not  cajjable 
of  being  limited  ;  illimitable,  boundless. 

*"Tis  unlimited  aud  unlimitable,"— Locke :  Of  Qi^ 
vemmenl,  bk.  i.,  ch.  ii. 

iin-lim-it-ed,  u.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
limited.] 

1.  Not  limited  ;  having  no  limit  or  bounds ; 
boundless. 

2.  Undefined,  indefinite ;  not  bounded  by 
proper  exceptions. 

"With  gross  and  popular  capacities,  nothing  doth 
more  prevail  than  unlimited geiieY3.litiea."— Booker. 

3.  Unconfined,  unrestrained,  unrestricted. 

"  Euvoys,  with  unlimited  [wwers  of  treating,  should 
be  sent  to  the  sectiders."— ^ewts;  Cred,  Early  Ilo/nan 
Bist.  (ed.  1655),  ii.  67. 

unlimited  liability,  s. 

Law  &  Comm. :  Liability  to  be  called  on 
to  pay  a  proportionate  share  of  the  entire 
losses  of  an  unsuccessful  company  in  which 
one  has  shares.  Joint-stock  banks  were  once 
universally  constituted  on  this  basis,  but  the 
widesjjread  ruin  brought  in  certain  cases  ou 
the  shareholder."^  led  to  many  of  them  bring 
transformed  into  limited  liability  companies. 
[Limited  ^  (2).] 

unlimited-problem,  s. 

Math. :  A  problem  which  admits  of  an  in- 
finite number  of  solutions. 

*  iin-lim'-it-ed-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  uvZimited; 
-iy.]    In  an  unlimited  manner  or  degree. 

"Many  ascribe  too  unlimitedly  to  the  force  of  % 
good  meaning,  to  think  that  it  is  able  to  bear  the 
stress  of  whatsoever  commissions  they  shall  lay  u^joa 
iL"— Decay  of  Christian  Piety. 

*un-lim'-it-ed-ness,  s.  [Eng.  unlimited; 
•ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  un- 
limited, unbounded,  or  undefined. 

"The  evil  .  .  .  swelled  into  a  strange  unlimited' 
ness.''~Sout?i :  Sermons,  vol.  x.,  ser.  9. 

*Tin-lme',  v.t.  [Pref.  un-(2),  and  Bug.  line.} 
To  take  the  lining  out  of;  hence,  to  empty. 

•'It  unlines  their  purseo.*'       Bavtes:  Bleneenu,  p.  9. 

*  un-lin'-e-g-l,  a.      [Pref.  un-  (l),  and  Em^ 

Ivneal]    Not  lineal ;  not  coming  in  the  direct 
order  of  succession ;  not  hereditary. 
"  They  put  a  barren  sceptre  in  my  gripe. 
Thence  to  be  wrench  a  with  an  unlineal  hand." 
Shakesp.  :  Macbeth,  iii.  L 

*  iin-lin'-ger-ing,  a.    [Pref.  un-  (l),  and  Eng. 

lingering,]    Hasty,  immediate.    (De  Quincey: 
English  Mail-coach.) 

tin-lin'-ing,   s.      [Pref.    wi-  (1),  and    En^ 

lining.  ]    [Chorisis.  ] 

iin-lmk',  v.t.  &  i,     [Pref.  un-  (2),  end  En& 

link,  v.] 

A,  Trans.:  To  separate  or  undo  the  links 
of ;  to  loose,  as  something  fastened  with  a 
link ;  to  untwist,  to  disjoin. 

"  Seeing  Orlando,  it  [a  snake]  uvlinTc'd  itself, 

Shakesp. :  As  You  Like  It,  iv.  & 


feto,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  ^11,  father;   we.  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot, 
or,  wore,  wolf;  work,  whOp  son;  mute,  ciib,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rule,  5ull;  try,  Syrian.    £e.  oe  =  e;  oy  =  a;  qu  =  kw» 
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*B.  Intrans.:  To  give  way  at  the  links; 
to  fall  to  pieces. 

.  JJ.'*'^,*/P^'^L''^*'i  o*  •''"g  ^^^  priest  must  tin- 
titiK.  —Milton:  Church  Government,  bk.  i„  ch.  v. 

•tin-U'-que-fied.   a.      [Pref.  un-  (1),  and 
Eng.  liqiLeJled,'\    Not  liquefied,  not  dissolved. 
"These  huge,  unwieldy  lumpB  remained  .  .  .  rijrid 
and  wnliqiiefied:'— Addison :  On  Italy. 

fci-li'-qui-dat-ed,  a.     [Pref.  un-  (\\  and 

1.  Not  liquidated,  not  settled :  as,  an  un- 
liquidated debt. 

2.  Not  having  the  exact  amount  ascertained. 
unliquidated  damages,  s.  pE. 

Law :  Penalties  or  damages  not  ascertained 
in  money. 

•  iin-liq'-udred  (q  as  k),  *  un-lic-oured, 

a.    [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  liiiu.ored.\ 

1.  Not  having  been  supplied  with,  or  not 
having  consumed  liquor ;  not  in  liquor ;  not 
intoxicated. 

"Like  an  urdicour'd  Silenus."— J^«(on ;  Apology  for 
■Stnectym  nuus. 

2.  Not  wetted  or  moistened. 

'•  How  have  we  seen  churches  and  states,  like  a  dry 
unltquored  coach,  set  tlieiDselves  on  fire  with  their 
own  motion."— ap.  HdU:  Sermont,  voL  v.,  ser.  33. 

un-lisf-ed,  a.      [Pref.   un-  (l),   and  Eng. 
list&iJ]    Not  catalogued,  not  entered  in  a  list. 

"  The  names  of  many  are  yet  unlitted."—6od  Ap- 
pearing for  the  Parliament  {\M\),  p.  5. 

'  fin-Us'-ten-ing  {t  silent),  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1), 
and  Eng.  listening.]  Not  listening- ;  not  hear- 
ing ;  not  regarding. 

"The  vacant  brow,  the  unlistening  ear." 

Scott :  Lord  of  the  hies,  ii.  3. 

*  fin-live',  v.t.     [Pref.  un-  (2),  and  Eng.  live,  v.] 

1.  To  live  in  a  manner  contrary  to  ;  to  annul 
or  undo  by  living, 

"  W a  m.Ms,t  unlioe  our  former  lives."— QlanviU :  Scep- 
sit,  ch.  Tiii. 

2.  To  deprive  of  life.    (Pron.  Hn-live'.) 
"Where  shall  I  live  now  Lucrece  isunlivedt" 

Shakeap.  :  Rape  of  Lucrece,  1,754. 

un-live'-ll-ness,  s.  [Pref.  un-  (l),  and  Eng. 
li\)tlin^&.\  The  quality  or  state  of  being  un- 
lively ;  want  or  absence  of  liveliness. 

'■  Hide  all  the  unlivelineu  and  natural  sloth  " — 
Milton  :  Doct.  of  Divorce,  bk.  i.,  §3. 

£n-ldad',  -o-t.  &  L  [Pref.  un-  (2),  and  Eng. 
load,  v.] 

A.  Transitive : 
I.  Literally  : 

1.  To  discharge  the  load  or  cargo  from  ;  to 
relieve  of  a  load  or  burden  ;  to  disburden. 

"  Thou  bear'st  thy  heavy  riches  but  a  journey. 
And  death  unloadeth  thee." 

SItakesp.  :  Measure  for  Measure,  lii.  1. 

2.  To  remove  or  discharge,  as  a  load  or 
l)arden  from  a  vessel,  vehicle,  or  the  like. 

3.  To  withdraw  the  charge  (of  powder  and 
«hot)  from  :  as,  To  unload  a  gun, 

II.  Figuratively : 

1.  To  relieve  from  anything  onerous  or  bur- 
densome. 

2.  To  remove  or  make  an  end  of  anything 
bujdensome  or  troublesome. 

"  You  in  each  other's  breast  unload  your  care. 

DryUen  :  2  Conquest  of  Qranada,  lit 

B.  IntransitiVB  : 

1.  To  discharge  a  cargo,  load,  or  burden. 

"  No  ship  could  unload  in  auy  bay  or  estuary."— 
Macaalay  .    Hist.  Jing.,  ch.  xviii. 

2.  To  sell  or  get  rid  of  stocks,  shares,  or 
goods.    {Amer.  slang.) 

"  There  being:  some  pressure  to  unload," — Daily  Tele- 
graph, Jan.  6,  1S88. 

^n-Io-cat'-ed,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
located.]  Not  located,  not  placed  ;  specif,  in 
America,  not  surveyed  and  marked  oft'. 

•&n-lock',  *  un-loke,  v.t.  [Pref.  un-  (2),  and 
Eng.  lock,  V.J 

1.  To  open,  as  anything  fastened  with  a 
lofk  ;  to  open,  as  something  which  has  been 
locked ;  to  undo,  as  a  lock. 

"  By  Hiin  forbidden  to  unlock 
"Tbeae  adamantine  gates."         Milton  :  P.  L.,  II.  952. 

*  2.  To  free  from  bonds  or  fetters  ;  to  loose, 
to  set  free. 

"  He  unlok'd  yonee  Gamelyn 
Both  hundis  and  eke  fete." 

Chaitcer  [t) :  Cook's  Tale. 

*  3.  To  open,  to  disclose  ;  to  lay  open. 

*■  No  pains,  no  tortures  shall  unlock  my  mind," 

Dryden.  :  Conquest  of  Mexico,  v.  2.       J 


*  4.  To  disclose,  to  reveal,  to  make  known. 
*'  That  sweven  hath  Daniell  unloke." 

Gower:  C.  A.    (Prol.) 

*un-l6dge',    v.t.      [Pref.  un-  (2),  and    Eiig. 

lodge.]    To  deprive  of  a  lodging ;  to  dislodge. 

"  Now  that  these  heavenly  mansions  are  to  be  void, 

you  that  ahiiU  hereafter  be  found  unlodged  will  he 

louud  inexcusable."— Carew  .■  Coelum  Britannicum. 

*  iin-log'-ic-al,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
logical.]  Illogical;  not  according  to  the  pre- 
cepts of  logic. 


*  iin-look',  v.  t.    [Pref  un-  (2),  and  Eng.  look,v.] 
To  recall  or  retract,  as  a  look. 

"  As  if  he  would  unlook  bis  own  looks."— .flicftard- 
lon :  Clarissa,  v.  215, 

f  Unlooked  for :  Not  looked  for ;  unex- 
pected. 

"  By  importation  of  unlook'd-for  arts." 

Woi-dsworth  :  Excursion,  bk.  vlii. 

*un-lo6ped',    a.      [Pref.   un-  (1),  and    Eng. 
looped.]    Not  fastened  by  or  with  a  loop.    , 
"  With  hat  umoop'd,"  Gay  :  Trivia,  i.  195. 

iin-lodse',  v.f.  &  i,  [Pref.  U7t- (2),  3.,  and  Eng. 
loose,  v.] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  loose  that  which  before  was  fastened ; 
to  unfasten,  to  untie,  to  undo. 

"  The  Gordian  knot  of  it  he  will  unloose." 

Shakesp. :  Henry  V.,  v.  L 

2.  To  set  or  let  go,  or  free  from  fastening  or 
hold  ;  to  unbind  from  fetters,  bonds,  cords, 
or  the  like ;  to  set  at  liberty. 

"  You  cannot  be  tied  so  fast  but  the  pope  can  wn- 
loose  you."— /tp.  Taylor :  Dissuasive  from  Popery, 
pt,  i„  ch.  lii.,  §  3. 

*  B.  Intrans. :  To  fall  to  pieces  ;  to  lose  all 
connection  and  union. 

"  Without  this  virtue  the  public  union  must  un- 
looae."~Collier. 

iin-lods'-en,  v.t.  [Pref.  un-  (2)  3.,  and  Eng. 
loosen.}    To  unloose,  to  loosen. 

"  And  fiints  unloosened  kept  their  lock." 

Byron :  Mazeppa,  v.  Hi. 

*un-lord',  v.t.  [Pref.  wn- (2),  and  Eng  lord.} 
To  reduce  from  or  deprive  of  the  rank,  dignity, 
or  privileges  of  a  lord  ;  to  reduce  from  the 
rank  of  a  peer  to  that  of  a  commoner. 

"  The  unlordiTig  of  bishopi."— J/ilioM  ;  Eikonoklastes, 
§6. 

*  un-lord'-ed,  a.      [Pref.  un-  (l),  and  Eng. 

lord&l.]     Not  raised  or  preferred  to  the  rank 
or  dignity  of  a  lord. 

"Undiocest,  unrevenu'd,  urdcrded."  —  MUton:  Re- 
form, in  England,  bk.  L 

*iin-lord'-ly,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
lordly.}    Not  lordly,  not  arbitrary. 

"  Meek  and  itnlordly  discipline." — MiUon  :  Reform, 
in  England,  hk.  11. 

*iin-l69'-a-ble,  *un-l6fe'-ar-ble,a.  [Pref. 
un-  (1),  and  Eng.  losahle,  loseable.  That  cannot 
be  lost ;  incapable  of  being  lost. 

"  Ascribe  to  every  particular  atom  an  innate  and 
unioseable  mohiliiy.  —Boyle:  Works,  i.  i^^. 

*  iin-lost'.  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  lost.} 
Not  lost  or  forfeited. 

"  An  Eden  this  !  a  paradise  unloit  I " 

young:  Night  Thoughts,  ix,  I.oTl. 

iin-lov'-gr-ble,  iin-love'-a-ble,  a.  [Pref. 
un-  (1),  and  Eng.  lovable.]  Not  lovable ;  not 
possessing  qualities  calculated  to  attract  love 
or  affection,  or  possessing  qualities  tending  to 
excite  dislike. 

*  un-love',  v.t.   [Pref.  un-  (2),  and  Eug.  love,  v.] 

To  cease  to  love ;  to  hate. 

'"Sounlouen  you  a  quarter  of  a  day." 

Chaucer :  Troilus  if  Crestida,  v. 

un-loved',  a.  [Pref.  w?i-(l),  and  Eng.  loved.} 
Not  loved. 

"  Miserable  most  to  love  unloved." 
Shakesp. :  Midsummer  Night's  Dream,  lii.  2. 

un-love'-li-ness,  s.      [Eng.  unlovely  ;  -ness.} 

The  quality  or  state  of  being  unlovely  ; 

(1)  Unamiableness  ;  wantorabsence  of  those 
qualities  which  attract  love, 

(2)  Want  of  beauty  or  attractiveness  to  the 
eye. 

"  Each  thing  else  that  might  help  to  countervail  bis 
own  unloveliness."— Sidney  :  Arcadia,  bk,  ii, 

un-love'-lj^,  a.   (Pref.  un-  (l),  and  Eng.  lovely.] 
1.  Not  lovely  ;  not  calculated  or  fitted  to 
attract  love  ;  possessing  qualities  which  excite 
or  tend  to  excite  dislike. 

"Putting  vicious  hahits  into  a  more  contemptible 
and  unlovely  tl^ure  than  they  do  at  present." — Tatler, 
No.  2U5. 


2.  Not  beautiful  or  attractive  to  the  eye, 
"  A  beauty  which  on  Fsyo^e's  face  did  throw 
Unlovely  blacknesae."       Beaumont :  Psyche,  p.  ISl 

* un-lGV-en,  v.t.    [Unlove.] 

*  un-lov'-er-Iike;  a.  [Pref.  im-  (1);  Eng. 
lover,  and  like.]    Unlike  or  unbefitting  a  lover. 

"&ip  unlouerllke  a  apeech. "— ifjM  Aiuten:  Seme  A 
Sensibility,  ch.  xxxix. 

tin-lov'-ing,  •un-lov-yng,  a.    [Pref.   un- 

(1),  and  Eng.  loving.]    Not  loving,  or  not  of 
loving  character ;  not  fond  or  affectionate. 
"  Which  argued  thee  a  moat  unloving  father." 

Shakesy. :  8  Henry  YI.,  iL  2. 

*  un-lu'-9ent,  a.  [Pr<»f.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
lucent.]    Not  lucent ;  not  bright  or  shining. 

"A  combustion  most  fierce,  hntunlucent." — Oarlylet 
Fr.  Revol.,  pt  ii.,  bk.  iii.,  oh.  v. 

*  un-luck'-full,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1) ;  Eng.  luck, 
and  sutf.  -full.]  Mischievous.  [Unlucky,  4.] 
{Udal:  Apoph.  Eras.,  p.  373.) 

un-luck'-i-l]^,  adv.    [Eng.  unlucky ;  -ly.] 

1.  In  an  unlucky  manner ;  unfortunately, 
unhappily. 

"  Things  have  fallen  out,  sir,  so  urduckily." 

Shakesp. :  Romeo  &  Juliet,  lii.  4. 

2.  By  ill-luck  ;  unfortunately. 

"Mr.  Locke  has  somewhere  unluckily  let  drop  that 
he  couceives  it  possible  the  faculty  of  thinking  may 
be  annexed  to  a  system  of  matter.'  —Search:  Light  of 
Naturii,  vol.  i.,  pt.  ii.,  ch.  iv. 

un-liick'-i-ness,  s.     [Eng.  unlucky;  -ness.] 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  unlucky  or 
unfortunate  in  one's  dealings. 

2.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  unlucky  or 
inauspicious. 

*  3.  Mischievousness. 

"  As  there  is  no  moral  in  these  Jests  they  ought  to 
be  discourtiged,  and  looked  upon  rather  as  pieces  of 
unluckineas,  than  v/it."~Addison  :  Spectator,  No.  ill, 

un-lfick'-y,  a.    [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  lucky.] 

1.  Not  lucky  or  fortunate ;  unfavoured  by 
fortune  ;  not  fortunate  or  successful  in  one's 
dealings  or  undertakings ;  subject  to  misfor- 
tunes ;  unfortunate,  unhappy. 

2.  Attended  or  followed  by  ill-luck,  misfor- 
tune, or  disaster  ;  inauspicious,  ill-omened. 

"  The  nurse  said  to  me.  Tears  should  not 
Bq  shed  upon  an  infant's  face, 
It  was  uT}/uckp." 

Wordsworth :  Poems  on  the  Affections. 

3.  Not  resulting  in  or  accompanied  with 
success ;  resulting  in  or  attended  with  mis- 
fortune, disaster,  or  failui-e. 

"The  year  which  waa  closing  had  certainly  been 
unlucky."— Macaulay :  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xvi, 

*4:.  Somewhat  mischievous  ;  mischievously 
waggish. 

"  Why,  cries  an  unlucky  wag,  a  less  hag  might  have 
aeTveii."—L' Estrange. 

*un-lu'-min-OUS,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and 
Eng.  himiiioits.]  Not  lunimous  ;  not  throw- 
ing out  light ;  not  bright  or  shining. 

"Atragical  combustion,  luDg  smoking  and  emoulder> 
ing,  unluminous."^Carlyle :  French  Revolution,  pt.  IL, 
bk.  v.,  ch.  ill. 

*un-lust',  s.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  lust.] 
Dislike,  disinclination. 

"  Unlust  and  tediousness  to  do  good." — Strype . 
Eccles.  Mem. ;  Originals  (an.  1555),  No.  ii. 

*  fin-liis'-trous,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (l),  and  Eng. 
luslrous.]  Not  lustrous;  uot  sluniag  ;  want- 
ing lustre. 

*'  Base  and  unlustrous  as  the  smoky  light 
That's  fed  with  st^inking  tallow." 

aiMkiiap.  :  Cymbeline,  L  6, 

T[  The  older  editions  read  illustrious. 

*  iiu-lus'-ty,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  lusty.] 
Not  lusty  or  strong ;  weak,  feeble. 

"  He  [the  hippopotamus]  waxeth  unlusty  and  alow," 
— P.  Holland:  Ammianus  JlarcclUnus,  p.  213. 

*un-lut6',  V.t.  [Pref.  un-  (2),  and  Eng.  hite, 
v.]  To  separate  things  luted  or  cemented ; 
to  take  the  lute  or  clay  from. 

"  Upon  the  iin'uting  the  vessels,  It  infected  thB 
room  with  a  scarce  supportable  Btmk.."—Buyle ;  Wo}-ka,. 
1.  483. 

*  iiu-ly-can'-throp-ize,  v.t.  [pref.  wrt-  (2) ; 
Eng.  lycanthrope,  and  sutl'.  -ize.]  To  change  a 
lycantlirope  (q.v.)  back  to  liis  original  shape. 

"She  is  ready  to  unlj/canthropize  you  from  thU 
wolhsh  Bhapa."- Howell :  Parly  of  Beasts,  p.  114, 

*  iin-m^c-^d'-am-ized,  a.  [Pref  tin-  (i), 
and  Eng.  viacadam.ized.\  Rough  ;  not  mac* 
adaniized  (q.v.). 

"The  street  in  Its  paat  unmacadamized  t*u8«." 
Hood .  Miss  KUinanhogg. 


hSil,  boy;  pout,  j6^1;  cat,  9eU,  chorus,  9liin,  benQh;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a^;  expect,  Xenophon,  ei^ist.    ph  =  x; 
-oiau,  -tian  =  shan.    -tion,  -sion  —  shun ;  -f  ion,  -gion  =  zhiin.    -<:ious,  -tious.  -aious  =  shiis.    -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  b^l,  d^l. 
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unmade— unmatched 


fin-made',  a.  [In  sense  1  from  pref.  un-  (1), 
and  Eni^,  tnade  ;  in  sense  2,  from  pref.  w7i-(2).] 

1.  Not  made ;  nqj;  yet  formed  or  con- 
Btructed  ;  unformed. 

•'  Taklu^  the  measure  of  an  unmade  grave." 

S!iak€Sp. :  Romeo  &  Juliet,  Hi.  3. 

2.  Deprived  of  its  form  or  qualities. 

/  "  The  first  earth  was  perfectly  unmade  again,  taken 
all  to  pieces,  and  framed  &ub-w.''— Woodward :  Nat. 

am. 

*un-inag'-is-trate,  v.t.  [Pref.  un-  (2),  and 
Eng.  magistrate.]  To  deprive  of  or  degrade 
from  the  office  or  position  of  a  magistrate. 
iMUton.) 

*  tin-mai'-den,  v.t.  [Pref.  un-  (2),  and  Eng. 
maiden.]    To  ravish,  to  deflower. 

"He  unmaidened  his  sister  Juno."— Vrtfuhart: 
Rabelais,  bk.  iii.,  ch.  xii. 

iin-mai'-den-ls^,  a,  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
mmd^ily.]'  Not  maidenly;  not  becoming  or 
befitting  a  maiden. 

"The  wauton  gesticalatlons  of  a  virgin  In  a  wild 
assembly  of  galUuts,  warmed  with  wine,  could  he  no 
other  than  riggish  and  unmaidenly."—  Bp.  HaU  : 
Contempt. :  John  Baptist  Beheaded. 

un-maimed',   a.    [Pref.  un-  (l),  and  Eng. 

maimed.]    Not  maimed  ;  not  disabled  in  any 

limb ;  unmutilated ;  complete  in  all  its  parts. 

"  An  interpreter  should  give  his  author  entire  and 

unmaimed."—Pope :  ffomer;  Iliad.    (Pref.) 

&i-]nak'-a-'ble,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1);  Eng. 
mak(e\  and  suff.  -able.]  Not  caparble  of  being 
made. 

"If  the  principles  of  bodies  are  analterable,  they 
are  also  unmak'ible  by  any  but  a  divine  power." — 
Grew:  Cosmologia,  bk.  i.,  ch.  IL 

fun-make',  v.t.  [Pref.  un-  (2),  and  Eng. 
make,  v.] 

1.  To  de.stroy  the  essential  qualities  of;  to 
annihilate  ;  to  cause  to  cease  to  exist ;  to  un- 
create,  to  destroy ;  to  deprive  of  form  or 
being. 

*'  Abolish  Thy  creation,  and  vnviake 
For  hiin,  what  for  thy  glory  thou  hast  made." 

Hilton :  P.  L.,  ill.  163. 

2.  To  leave  unmade,  unformed,  uncreated, 
or  unfashioned, 

3.  To  reduce  or  depose  from  a  position  of 
authority. 

"Power  to  make  emperours,  and  to  vnmdke  them 
ag}s,ii\e."—JewKll .  A  Replie  unto  M.  Hurdinge,  p.  418. 

•un-mal'-le-a-ble,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and 
Eng.  malleable.]  Not  malleable  ;  incapable  of 
being  hammered  into  a  plate,  or  of  being  ex- 
tended by  heating,  as  a  metal.    (Lit.  Jtjlg.) 

"  Unmalleable  by  the  hammer  of  the  divine  threaten- 
ings."— Spenser  :  Prodigies,  p.  34L 

fin-man',  v.t.    [Pref.  un~  (2),  and  Eng.  man.] 
1.  To  deprive  of  the  character  or  qualities 
of  a  human  being,  as  reason  or  the  like. 


2.  To  emasculate  ;  to  deprive  of  virility. 

3.  To  deprive  of  courage  or  fortitude ;  to 
break  the  spirit  of;  to  dishearten,  to  cow. 

"The  near  proapect  of  a  dungeon  and  a  gallows 
altogether  unmanned  him,"— J/acauiay ;  SUL  Eng., 
ch.  XV  i. 

4.  To  deprive  of  men  :  as,  To  unman  a  ship 
or  garrison. 

*iin-man'-a-cle,  v.t.  [Pref.  un-  (2),  and 
Eng.  vuLTiacle,  v.]  To  loosen  or  set  free  from, 
or  as  from  bonds  or  chains. 

"  Unmanacled  from  bonds  of  sensa" 

Tennyson     Two  Voices. 

fin-man'-age-a-ble  (age  as  ig),  a.  [Pref. 
un-  (1),  and  Eng.  manageable.]  Not  manage- 
able ;  not  capable  of  being  managed  or  con- 
trolled ;  not  under  control  ;  not  easily  con- 
trolled, regulated,  orHirected ;  uncontrollable. 

"The  House  has  long  been  quite  unmanageable." — 
Macaalay  :  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xv. 

•  un-man'-aged  (aged  as  igd),  a.  [Pref. 
un-  (1),  and  Eng.  vuinaged.] 

1.  Not  broken  in  as  a  horse ;  not  trained ; 
not  under  control.   , 

"  Like  colts,  or  unmanuffed  horses,  we  start  at  dead 
bones  "—Taylor :  ffoly  Living. 

2.  Not  tutored  ;  not  educated. 

"An  unguided  force,  and  unmanaged  virtue.'— 
Felton  ■  On  the  Clasricks. 

3.  Nut  controlled  ;  unrestrained. 

"In  the  inoat  itnmnnagtid  terms."— BurAe ;  Thoughts 
on  Prenvh  AJfafrs  [ITUll. 

•un-man'-ful,  a.  [Pref.  vn-  (1),  and  Eng. 
manful.]     Net  manful ;  not  nnnlv  ;  unmanly. 


*  iin-man'-ful-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  unmanful; 
-ly.]    In  an  unmanly  manner. 

"  Yet  so  they  dy'd  not  unmanfutly."— Milton :  Biat. 
Eng.,  bk.  vi. 

*iin-man'-gled  (le  as  el),  o.  [Pref.  un- 
(1),  and  Eng.  mangled.]  Not  mangled,  maimed, 
or  mutilated. 

"  Sense  for  sense  vnmangled  (as  he  found  the  same 
■written)."— /?oii/isftflrf  ;  Chrovu  England  (an.  1296). 

*  nn-man-hode,  s.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
manhood.]  An  unmanly  act ;  an  act  of 
cowardice. 

"  But  bothe  done  unmanhode  and  a  slnne." 

Chaucer:  Troilus  &  Cressida,  L 

*  im-man'-like,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (i),  and  Eng. 
manlike.  ] 

1.  Not  like  a  man  in  appearance. 

2.  Not  becoming  a  man  as  a  human  being  ; 
inhuman ;  unnatural. 

3.  Unbecoming  a  man,  as  opposed  to  a 
woman  or  child  ;  unmanly,  effeminate, 
childish. 

,  "  By  the  greatness  of  the  cry,  it  was  the  voice  of 
man ;  though  it  waa  a  very  uiimanhke  voice,  so  to 
cry."Sidne!/. 

un-man'-li-ness,  s.  [Eng.  unmanly ;  -ness.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  unmanly ;  eff"em- 
iiiacy. 

"  Yon  and  yoara  make  piety  a  synonym  for  unman- 
liness." — Kingsley  :  I'eant,  ch.  li. 

un-man'~ly,  «.     [Pref,  un-  (l),  and  Eng. 

manly.] 

1.  Not  having  the  qualities  or  attributes  of 
a  man,  as  opposed  to  a  woman  or  child  ; 
wanting  the  strength,  courage,  or  fortitude 
which  becomes  a  man ;  effeminate,  weak, 
womanish,  childish. 

2.  Unbecoming  to  or  in  a  man ;  unworthy 
of  a  man  ;  cowardly,  mean. 

"  Unmanly  outrages  to  defenceless  captives."- J/ac- 
aulay :  Jlist.  Eng.,  cti.  xiii. 

un  -  mctnned',  a.    [In  senses  1  and  2,  from 
pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  manned;  in  sense  3, 
from  pref.  un-  (2).] 
1.  Not  furnished  with  men. 

"  Turned  out  to  sea  iu  a  ship  umnanned." — Milton  : 
Biat.  Eng.,  bk.  i. 

*  2.  Not  accustomed,  to  man ;  not  tamed.  (A 
term  of  falconry.) 

"  Uood  vay  {mmann'd  blood,  bating  iu  my  cheeks." 
Shakesp. :  Romeo  A  Juliet,  iii.  2. 

3.  Deprived  of  the  qualities  or  attributes  of 
a  man  ;  effeminate  ;  wanting  in  fortitude. 

"  In  word,  in  deed,  unmdnn'd." 

Byron  :  Chllde  Barold,  11.  li. 

*  un-m^n'-nered,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
mannered.]  Not  with  good  manners;  uncivil, 
rude,  coarse,  ill-mannered. 

"  Unmannered  dog  !    To  atop  my  sport 
Vain  were  thy  cant."    Scott :  The  Chase,  xxvll. 

un-m^n'-ner-U-ness,  s.  [Eng.  unmann&r- 
liness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  unman- 
nerly ;  want  of  good  manners ;  incivility, 
coarseness,  rudeness. 

"  Much  unmnnnerlinesse  of  eating  and  drinking  at 
bankets."— ^«cA/wj(.'  Voyages,  I.  586, 

iin-man'-ner-ly,  a.  &  adv.  [Pref.  un-  (1), 
and  Eng.  viannerly.] 

A.  As  adjective : 

1.  Not  mannerly;  not  having  good  manners; 
wanting  in  manners  ;  rude  in  behaviour ;  un- 
civil. 

"  UnmanTierly  intruder  as  thou  art ! " 

Shakesp. :  Titus  Andronicus,  it.  8. 

2.  Not  in  accordance  with  good  manners  ; 
rude,  coarse. 

"  An  unm,annerly  jest  is  frequently  as  capital  aa  a 
premeditated  murder."— Tatler,  No.  253. 

B,  As  adv. :  In  an  unmannerly  or  rude 
manner ;  rude,  uncivilly. 

"  Forgive  me 
If  I  have  used  myself  unmannerly  " 

Shakesp. :  Benry  VIII.,  iii.  L 

*  iin-man'-tle,  v.t.  [Pi-ef.  un-  (2),  and  Eng. 
mantle,  s.]  To  divest  of  a  mantle  ;  to  take  a 
mantle  or  cloak  off  from  ;  to  make  bare. 

"  With  her  unmantled  neck,  and  bosom  white  and 
bare."  Byron:  Childe  Harold,  iv.  148. 

un-man-u-fac'-tured,  a.      [Pref.  un-  (i), 

and  Eng.  'maimJoA^tured.]  Nnt  manufactured  ; 
not  wrought  into  the  proper  form  or  state  for 
use  :  as,  unmanujfi-ctured  tobacco. 

un-ma-niired',  w.    [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 

tiiaiiilrerl.] 
*  1.  Uncultivated,  nnworked. 

"  Asafatauil  .  .  .  unmanured  bringeth  forth  both 
herbs  and  fleeds,"- A'wrtA.'  Plutarch's  Livei,  p.  185. 


2.  Not  manured ;  not  enriched  with  manure. 

fin-marked',  u.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
Tnarked.] 

1.  Not  marked ;  having  no  mark. 

2.  Not  noticed,  unnoticed,  unobserved. 

"  The  nameless  charms  unmark'd  by  her  alone." 
Byron :  Bride  <if  Abydos,  1.  6. 

un-mar'-ket-a-ble,  a.  [Pref  un-  (1),  and 
Eng.  marketable.]  Not  mai'ketable:  not  lit 
or  able  to  be  disposed  of  in  a  market ;  hence, 
unsalaable  ;  having  no  pecuniary  value. 

fin-marred',  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
marred.]  Not  marred,  not  spoiled,  not  in- 
jured, not  obstructed. 

"  Their  good  is  good  entire,  uumixt,  unmarr'd," 
Young :  Night  Thoughts,  vii.  800. 

*  un-mar'-ri-a-ble,  a.    [Pref.  un-  (1),  and- 

Eng.  marriahli.]    Un  marriageable. 

"  Two    persons  unooujunctiva   or   unmarriable  to- 
gether."—J/iifon  .■  Doct.  of  Divorce,  bk.  iL,  ch.  xv. 

un-mar'-riage-a-ble,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),. 
and  Eng.  marriageable.]  Not  marriageable  j 
not  fit  to  be  married  ;  not  free  to  marry. 

fin-mar'- ried,  *un-mar-ied,  a.  [Pref^ 
un-  (1),  and  Eng.  married.]    Not  married. 

"  That  die  unmarried,  ere  they  can  behold 
Bright  Phoebus  in  his  strength." 

Shakesp. :   Winter's  Tale,  iv.  8. 

*un-mar'-ry,  v.t.  [Pref.  7in-  (2),  and  Eng. 
viarry.]  To  divorce  ;  to  dissolve  the  marriage- 
of. 

"  A  law .  .  .  giving  permission  to  U7imarri/a.  wife, 
and  marry  a  luat."—.tfilton :  Doct.  &  Disc,  of  Dioorce, 

*  un-mar'-shalled,  a.    [Pref.  un-  (1),  and 

Eng.  nviTslialied.]     Not  marshalled  ;  not  ar- 
ranged, ranked,  or  set  in  order. 


*  fin-mar'-t^rr,  v.t.  [Pref.  un-  (2),  and  Eng. 
martyr.]  To  degrade  from  the  standing  or 
dignity  of  a  martyr.    (Special  coinage.) 

"  Scotus  was  made  a  martyr  after  hia  death,  but 
since  Barouius  hath  unmartyred  bim."  —  Fuller; 
Church  Bist.,  II.  Iv.  36. 

*  un-mar'-vel-lous,  a.    [Pref.  un-  (l),  and 

JEng.  Tnarvellous,]  Not  marvellous  or  astonish- 
ing. 

"  Th'  unmarvellous  and  placid  scene, 

yVolcott :  Peter  Pindar,  p.  187. 

*  fin-mS,S'-CU-late,  v.t.    [Pref.  un-  (2),  and 

Eng.  Tnasculdte.]    To  emasculate. 

"'  The  sina  of  the  south  unmasculate  northern 
bodies, '  '—Fulloi: 

*  un-m^s'-cu-l!ne,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (l),  and 
Eng.  masculine.]  Not  masculine  or  manly; 
effeminate. 

fin-mask',  v.t  &  i.  [Pref.  un-  (2),  and  Eng. 
mask,] 

A-  Trans. :  To  remove  the  mask  from  ;  to 
strip  of  a  mask  or  any  disguise  ;  hence,  to 
expose. 
"  Smile  on — nor  venture  to  unmask 
Man's  heart."     Byron  :  To  Inez  [Childe  Barold,  H. 

B.  Intrans.  ;  To  put  off  a  mask. 

"My  husband  bids  nie:  now  I  will  unmask." 

Shakesp. :  Jleasure  for  Jleasure,  v,  1. 

*  fin-mas'-tcr-a-tale,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (i),  and 
Eng.  Tnasterable.]  Incapable  of  being  mastered 
or  subdued ;  unconquerable. 

"  The  foetor  may  diucover  itself  as  being  unmastar- 
able  by  tlie  art  of  maji."— Browne :  Vulgar  Errourt. 
bk,  iv.,  ch.  iL 

fin-mas'-tered,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (l),  and  Eng. 
mastered.] 

1.  Not  mastered ;  not  subdued  or  conquered. 

•  2.  Not  capable  of  being  mastered  or  sub- 
dued ;  uncontrollable. 

"  Hifl  unmastered  importunity." 

Shakesp. :  Hamlet,  1.  8. 

*  un-m^t9h'-a-'ble,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (i) ;  Eng. 
match,  and  suff.  -able.]  Not  capable  of  being 
matched;  unparalleled;  matchless. 

"  Most  radiant,  exquisite,  and  unmatchable  beauty." 
—Shakesp. :  Twelfth  Night,  1.  6. 

*fin-m^t9h'-a-ble-ness,  s.  [Eng.  un- 
m/itchdble  ;  -ness.]  The  quality  or  stat«  of  be- 
ing unmatchable ;  matclilessness. 

"The  presuniptiou  ot  his  unmatcliableness-'—ffull : 
Epistles,  dec.  iv.,  ep.  11 

fin-mat9hed',  a.  [Pn-f.  un-  (1),  and  Eng 
rmUclmL]  Not  matched  or  equalled  ;  un- 
paralleled, unequallod,  matcliliss. 

"  The  flower  in  ripened  blouni  urinia'chpil." 

Byron:  And  Tliou  Art  DfotL 


f^te,  f9.t,  fkre,  amidst,  what,  f^ll,  father :  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there ;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ; 
or,  wore,  woli;  work,  who,  son ;  mute,  cub,  ciire,  unite,  cur,  rule.  fuU ;  try,  Syrian,    se,  ce  =  e ;  ey  =  a     ~' 


go,  pot, 


linmatchedness— unminded 
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•  iin-mS.t9hed'-ness,  s.    [Eng.  unmatched  ; 
-tiess.]    The  state  or  conditio  a  of  being  un- 
matched; incomparablenesa. 
^  "  ?-''^'^*'^  unmatclteditess  in  all  maimers  of  learn- 
nig.  —Chapman:  Bomer ;  Iliad.    (Pref.) 

*iin-mat'-ed,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (l),  and  Eng. 
mUed.]  Not  mated,  matched,  paired,  or 
coupled. 

"  Here,  like  «i  turtle  (mew'd  up  In  a  cage) 
Unmated  I  couverse  with  air  aud  waris," 

Ford:  'Tis  Piti/,v,l. 

•un-ma-ter'-i-al,  a.  [Pref.  un-  <1),  and 
Ecg.  material.]    Immaterial. 

"  The  unmaterial  fruits  of  shades." 

Daniel:  MutopMlut. 

•iin-mg.-tric'-u-lat-ed,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (i), 
and  Eng.  matriculated.]    Not  matriculated. 


•  iin-ma'-tron-Hke,  a.    [Pref.  un-  (1),  and 
Eng.  matronlike.]    Unlike  or  unbecoming  a 


'  &i-maze',  vJ.    [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  maze, 
v.]    To  relieve  from  terror  or  bewilderment. 
"This  poor Arpinat-e  .  .  , 
Unmaz'd  us,  and  took  paina  for  all  the  town." 

Stapylton  :  Juvenal,  viii.  312. 

tln-mean'-ing.  a,  [Pref.  un-  (l),  and  Eng. 
m&iJiing.] 

1.  Having  no  meaning  or  signification; 
meaningless. 

"That  mighty  master  of  unmeanini}  rhyme." 
Byron :  English  Barda  &  Scotch  Reviewers. 

2.  Not  having  or  not  indicating  intelligence 
or  sense  ;  senseless. 

"  That  light,  unmeaning  thing. 
That  smiles  with  all  aud  weeiM  with  noue." 

Byron  :  One  Struggle  Afore. 

fin-mean' -ing-ness,  s.  [Eng.  un-meaning ; 
-ness.]  The  quality,  or  state  of  being  unmean- 
ing.   (Mad.  IfArblay :  Camilla,  bk.  iii.,  eh.  i.) 

fin-meanf .  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  meant.] 
Not  meant;  not  intended  ;  unintentional. 

"But  RhceleuB  happened  on  a  death  unmeant." 
Dryden  :  Virgil ;  .dSneid  x.  561, 

fin-mea^'-ur-a-ble  (s  as  2h),  a.  [Pref. 
un-  (1),  and  Eng.  measurable.]  Not  measur- 
able ;  not  capable  of  being  measured ;  im- 
measurable, unbounded. 

•'That  I  hope  is  an  unmeasurdble  distance."  — 
Shakesp. :  Merry  Wives,  ii.  1.  ' 

*  iin-meas'-ar-a-ble-ness  (^  as  zh),  u. 

[Eng.  unmeasurable ;  -ness.]     The  quality  or 
state  of  being  unmeasurable. 

"  Showing  the  unmeasureabfeness  of  fais  Godhed."— 
Fryth:  Bok  made  by  him  (au.  15a3). 

fin-meas'-iir-a-bly  (^  as  zh),  adv.  [Eng. 
unjneasurab(le) ;  -ly.]  In  an  unmeasurable 
manner  or  degree ;  not  measurably ;  immea- 
surably. 

"The  value  of  gold  was  likely  to  advance  unmeaanr- 
aUy.''—Strype:  Eccles.  Mem.;  Edward  r/.  (au.  1543). 

fin-niea§i'-ured  (§  as  zh),  a.  [Pref.  un-  (i), 
and  Eng.  measured.] 

1.  Not  measured ;  not  dealt  out  by  mea- 
sure ;  intiuite. 

"  His  rapid  rays, 
Tkemaelves  unmeasured,  measure  all  our  days." 
Cowper:  Kattvity. 

2.  Plentiful  beyond  measure  ;  unlimited. 

•  3.  Not  subject  to  or  in  accordance  with 
any  musical  rule  of  measure,  time,  or  rhythm ; 
irregular,  capricious. 

"  The  unmeasured  notes  of  that  strange  lyre." 
Shelley. 

•uu-mSch'-an-lze,  v.t  [Pref.  un-  (2),  and 
Eng.  mechanize.]  To  destroy  the  mechanism 
of;  to  unmake. 

"  Ismbryotic  evils  that  could  unmechanizo  thy 
frame."— Sterne ;  Tristram  Shandy,  iii.  167. 

'fin-med'-dled  (le  as  el),  n.  [Pref.  un-  (1), 
and  Eng.  meddled.]  Not  meddled  (with);  not 
interfered  (with). 

"The  flood-gate  .  .  .  continuing  other  ten  days  U7t- 
meddied  with.  '—Carew.  Hurvey  of  Cornwall,  fol.  105, 

•fiu-med'-dling.  a.  [Pref.  ww- (l),  and  Eng. 
vieddling.]  Not  meddling ;  not  interfering 
with  the  affairs  of  others ;  not  officious. 

•  iin-nied  -dling-ness,  s.  [Eng.  unmeddling ; 
•ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  un- 
meddling ;  freedom  from  meddlesomeness  or 
ofhciousness. 

"An  unmedfJJingneiit  with  these  worldly  concern- 
ments."*—B/>.  Ball :  Sermon  on  1  Peter  L  17 


""  un-medi'-9in-a-'ble  (i  silent),  a.  [Pref. 
un-  (1),  and  Eng.  mMldnaUe.]  Incurable  by 
medicine. 

"These.  .  .  physicians  may  recure, 
Thou  yet  unmnUcinuble  still." 

Clmpman:  Hovivr;  Iliad  xvS..2i. 

1[  In  the  following  quotation  (Gentlema'^ 
UsJier,  iv.  1)  the  sairie  author  uses  the  word 
as  =  inefficacious. 

"  Away  with  his  unmed'cinable  balme." 

iin-med'-i-tat-ed,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and 
Eng.  meditated.]  Not  meditated  ;  not  pre- 
pared by  previous  thought ;  unpremeditated. 

"  Fit  strains  pronounced,  or  sung 
tlnmedUated."  Milton:  P,  L.,  T.  149. 

*  un-meek',  *  un-meke,  a.  [Pref.  uttr  (1), 
and  Eng.  meek.]    Not  meek. 

"  An  anmeke  loiA." —Chaucer  :  Boechu,  bk.  v. 

t  iin-meet',  *  un-mete,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and 
Eng.  Tjieet,  a.]  Not  meet,  not  fitting,  not  suit- 
able ;  unfit,  unsuitable. 

"  Wliy  mention  other  thoughts  unmeet 
For  vision  so  compoaed  and  sweet  t" 

Wordsiaurth :  White  Doe,  L 

*  un-meet'-ly,  *un-meete-ly,  *un-mete- 

ly,  adv.  [Eng,  u)imeet ;  -ly.]  Nut  meetly, 
not  fitly,  not  suitably  ;  unsuitably,  improperly. 

"  Uyon  a  mangy  Jade,  unmetely  set." 

Spenser  :  F.  ll.,  VI,  vi.  16. 

*  un-meet'-neSS,  s.  [Eng,  unmeet ;  -ness.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  unmeet ;  unsuit- 
ableness,  unfitness. 

"A perpetual  uvmeeinets  and  unwillingness  to  all 
the  duties  of  help."— J/iVron .'  TetruchorUoTi, 

*  fin-mel'-lowed,  a.     [Pref.  «u-(l),  and  Eng. 

mellowed.]  Not  mellowed  ;  not  fully  riiiened 
or  matured  ;  not  toned  down  or  softened  by 
ripeness,  length  of  years,  or  the  like. 


un-me-lo'-di-ou3,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and 
Eng.  melodious.]  Not  melodious  ;  wanting  in 
melody  or  harmony  ;  harsh,  discordant. 

"  Renew  their  unmflodious  moan," 

lliomson  :  Castle  of  Indolence,  ii.  79. 

*  tin-mel'-o-dized,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (l),  and 
Eng.  melodized.]    Not  rendered  melodious. 

"  Unlike  to  living  sounds  it  came 
Unmix'd,  unmelodiz'd  with  breath." 

Langhorne :  Fables,  xi. 

*  un-melt'-ed,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
melted.]    Not  melted,  not  dissolved. 

"  That  snow  which  unm.elted  liea" 

Waller:  Puerperium. 

*  un-mend'-a-ble,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (i),  and 
Eng.  mendable.}   Not  capable  of  being  mended. 

"  They  dream  of  patching  up  things  unmettdable." 
— Matthew  Arnold  :  Last  Essays.    (Pref.) 

un-men'-tion-a-ble,  «.  &  s.    [Pref.  un-(l), 

and  Eng.  mentionable.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Not  mentionable  ;  not  fit  to  be 
mentioned  or  named. 

B.  As  sutst.  (PI.) :  A  ludicrous  name  for 
trousers ;  inexpressibles. 

"Fishing  stockings  full   of  water,  unmentionables 
ditto."— Field,  Dec.  19,  18S&. 

un-men'-tioned,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
Tnentioned.]    Not  mentioned  or  named. 

•'  Of  evils  yet  unmentian'd." 

Cowper  :  Friendship, 

tin-mer'-gen-a-r^,  a,  [Pref.  un-  (i),  and 
Eng.  mercetutry.]  Not  mercenary,  not  sordid  ; 
not  taking  or  seeking  payment,  hire,  or  wages. 

"Praise  is  a  generous  and  unmercenary  priuciple." — 
AttHrbary  :  Hermans,  vol.  i.,  ser.  L 

*  un-mer'-^hant-a-ble,  a.    [Pref.  un-  (l), 

and  Eng.  merchantable.]  Not  merchantable  ; 
not  fit  for  the  market ;  unmarketable,  unsale- 
able. 

"They  feed   on   salt,  unmerchantable  pilchard." — 
Carew  :  Survey  of  Cornwall. 

*  un'mer'-5i-a-ble,  a.  [Pref.  U7t-  (1),  and 
Eng.  merciabU.]    Unmerciful. 

"  To  loue  but  unmerciable."        Qower:  C.  A.,  ill. 

*  un-mer'-9ied,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (l) ;  Eng. 
mercy,  and  sutf.  -ed.]    Unmerciful,  merciless. 

"  Out  fly  the  Irish,  and  with  sword  and  fire 
Unmercied  havock  o£  the  English  iiiade." 

Drayton  :  Miseries  of  Q.  Margaret. 

un-mer'-9i-fiil,  a.  [Pref.  u?i-  (1),  and  Eng. 
merciful.  ] 

1.  Not  merciful ;  not  influenced  by  feelings 
of  mercy  ;  cruel,  inhuman,  meiciless. 

"  Perhaps  some  stoj)  might  he  put  to  this  unmer- 
cZ/d?  prosecution." — Idlfr,  No.  Ii. 


*2,  Unconscionable,  exorbitant. 

"Notonly  the  peace  of  the  honest,  un  writing  sub- 
ject was  daily  molested,  but  anmercifut  d6<mNidi 
were  made  of  hia  applause."- /*()/>& 

un-mer'-9i-ful-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  unmerciful; 
-ly.]  In  an  unmerciful  manner;  mercilessly; 
without  mercy. 

"They  acted  unmercifully,  unjustly,  unwisely."— 
Macuulay :  Hist.  Eng.,  cli.  xii. 

un-mer'-fi-ful-uess,  ».  [Eng.  unmerciful; 
-ness.]  The  quality  or  state  being  unmerciful ; 
mercilessness,  cruelty, 

"The  first  [hindrance  to  our  prayers]  is  unmercifvl- 
ness."—Bp.  Taylor:  Hernions,  vol.  i.,  ser.  4. 

*  un-mer'-5i-less,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (2),  3.,  and 
Eng.  merciless.]    Merciless. 

"  UvmercUess  murther  and  ingratitude."— ./oye ; 
Exposiclon  of  Daniel,  cb.  v. 

*  iin-mer'-it-a-ble,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (l),  and 
Eng,  meritable.]  Not  possessed  of  merit  or 
desert ;  undeserving. 

"This  Is  a  slight  unmeri(a£i?e  man." 

Shakesp.  :  Julias  Ctexar,  Iv.  L 

iin-mer'-it-ed,  a.  [Fret  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
merited.]  Not  merited,  not  deserved,  uu- 
deserved. 

"  Such  consolation,  and  the  excess 
Of  an  unmeiHted  distress, " 

WorUstoorCh :  White  Doe,  IL 

*un-nier'-it-ed-ness,  s.    [Eng.  zinmerited; 

-ness.]     The    quality  or  state  of  being  un* 
merited  or  undeserved. 

"The  j^rniiniaus  own  the  freeness  and  unmerited 
ness  of  God's  gmce." — Boyle :   Works,  L  278. 

*  iin-mer'-it-ing,  a.    [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 

laerU ing. ]      N ot   meriting   (any tli ing)  ;    not 
possessed  of  merit  or  desert ;  undeserving. 

"A  brace  otwimerUing.  proud,  Muleut,  testy  mag- 
ifltratea."— SAuAefi/j.  ;  Coriulanut,  ii.  l. 

*  iin-mer'-r^,  *  nn-mer-ie,  s.  [Pref.  un- 
(1),  and  Eng.  merry.]    Nut  merry  ;  sorrowfuL 

"  There  slepeth  aye  this  god  unmeric" 

Prol.  to  the  Bouse  ctf  Fame,  74. 

*  un-mes-ur-a-ble,  a.    [Unmeasukable.] 

im-met',  a.      [Pref.   un-  (1),  and  Eng.  wirf.] 
Not  met  with. 
"  Winds  lose  their  strength,  when  they  do  empty  fly, 
Unmet  of  woods  and  buildings." 

BenJonson:  Sejnnut,  v.  1. 

* un-met-a-phor'-ic-ail,  a.  [Pief.  un-  (l), 
and  Eng,  metaphorical.]  Not  metaphoiical ; 
literal. 

"A  cold  unmetaphorical  vein  of  infamous  writing." 
— Sterne  :  Tristram,  Shandy,  vi.  135. 

*un-met'-ed,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
meted.]    Uumea.sured. 


*un-meth'-od-ized,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (l),  and 
Eng.  methodized.]  Not  arranged  according 
to  metliod  or  order. 

"Uupolish'd,    unnumber'd,    and    unmethodiz'd." — 
Barrington :  Oceana,  p.  12. 

*  iin-mew  (ew  as  u),  v.t.  [Pref.  un-  (2),  and 
Eng.  T^ewj.]  To  set  free  from,  or  as  from,  a 
mew ;  to  emancipate. 

•'  Let  a  portion  of  ethereal  dew 
Fall  on  my  head  and  presently  unTnew 
JUy  Houl."  Eeats :  Endymion,  t 

•  un-might'-y  (^ft.  silent),  *  un-might-ie, 

a.     [Pref.   un-  (1),   and  Eng.  mighty.]     Not 
mighty  or  strong  ;  weak. 


*un-mild',  *un-mUde,  a.  [Pref.  un-  n, 
and  Eug.  mild.]  Not  mild;  hard,  li  ■  I, 
severe. 

"  So  goth  this  proude  vice  vntnilde. 
That  he  disdeiguetb  all  lawe." 

Oower:  C.  A.,t 

*  un-mild'-ness,  s.  [Eng.  unmild  ;  -ness.] 
The  quality    or  state  of  being  destitute  of 

mildness ;  harshness,  cruelty. 

" The  unniiUtness  of  evangelic  grace  sliali  tuji  r- 
va.ut."~-Milton :  Doct.  of  Divorce,  bk.  ii..  cU.  \ii. 

un-milked',  a.  [Pref.  un-  (l),  and  Eng. 
millced.]    Not  milked. 

"  The  ewes  still  folded,  with  distended  thighs, 
UTimilh'd."  Pope:  Earner;  Odyssey  ix.  61B. 

un-milled',  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  milled.] 
Not  milled  ;  not  stnmped  in  a  mill. 

"There  are  two  kinds  of  cnin  hpre,  of  the  sjinie 
denomination,  milled  and  un7ii''Iled."—Cook :  First 
Voyage,  bk.  iii.,  ch.  xii. 

iln-znind'-ed,  a.     [Pref.  uw-  (1),  and  Eng. 


boil,  b6p-;  poiit,  jo^l;  cat,  9ell,  chorus,  9liin.  bench;  so,  gom;  thin,  this;  sin.  as;  expect,  ^euophon,  exist,    -ing. 
-^ian,  -tian  =  shan.    -tion,  -sion  =  shun,  -tion,  -§lon  -  zhun.    -cious,  -tious,  -sious  =  shus.    -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  bel,  d^ 
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viinded.]     Not  minded,  not  heeded,  not  re- 
garded. 

**  Sick  in  the  world's  regard,  wretched  and  low, 
A  poor  umninded  outlaw  tiueakiug  borne." 

Shakesp. :  2  Henry  I V.,  ill.  3. 

fin-mind'-fiil,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
miiidfuL]  Not  mindful,  not  heedful ;  regard- 
less, heedless. 

"Troy  fled,  unmindful  of  her  former  fame.*' 

Pope  :  Homer ;  Iliad  xvi.  425. 

fin-mmd'-f&l-l^,  adv.  [Eng.  umnindiful; 
•ly.]  In  an  un)niudful  manner ;  without  due 
remembrance  or  consideration :  heedlessly, 
carelessly. 

•  tin-mind'-fal-ness,  s.    [Pref.  unmindful; 

-ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  unmind- 
ful ;  heedlessness,  carelessness. 

•un-min'-gle,  v.t.  [Pref.  un-  (2),  and  Eng. 
fnlngle.]  To  separate,  as  things  mixed  or 
mingled. 

"It   win  unmingle  the  wine  from  the  water."— 
Bacon :  JUat.  Hist. 

•  un-min'-gle-a-ble,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1) ;  Eng. 
mingle,  and  suHl  -aUe.]  Incapable  of  being 
mixed  or  mingled. 

*'  The  divers  oiid  unmingleable  oils  afforded  U8  hy 
hnman  blood." — Boyle:  If orfts,  i.  636. 

&i-imu'-gled  (le  as  el),  a.  [Pref.  un-  (!)» 
and  Eng.  mingled.]  Not  mixed  or  mingled; 
unmixed,  unalloyed,  pure. 

"  Then  I  drank  unmingled  Joys." 
Cowper:  The  Necessity  ofSelf-AhMement. 

•  un-mi-rac'-u-loiis,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and 
Eng.  miraouilous.]  Not  miraculous  ;  not  mar- 
vellous. 

"  They  fmlrficlesldonot,  cannot,  more  amaze  the  mind, 
Than  this,  called  unmlraculons  survey." 

Young :  Mght  Thoughts,  ix.  1,264. 

•iin-mir'-y,  a.  [Pref.  W7i-(1),  and  Eng.  irhiry.] 
Not  mii-y ;  not  muddy  ;  not  fouled  with  dirt. 

"  There  miiy'st  thou  paaa  with  safe  unmiry  feet." 
Gay:  Tnvia.  iii.  18". 

Un -missed',  a.  [Pref.  un-  (l),  and  Eng. 
missed.']  Not  missed  ;  not  perceived  to  be 
lost  or  gone. 

"  Why  should  he  fVellinnsl  not  steal  sway,  unasked 
and  unjnis8edi"—Gray  :  To  Mason,  let,  27.     (1757.) 

fln-mis-tak'-a-ble,  un-mis-take'-a- 
ble,  a.  [Pref.  'un-  (i),  and  Eng.  vilstakahle.'] 
Not  mistakable;  not  capable  of  being  mis- 
taken. 

"  The  case  ie  unmittakable."— Field,  Dea  10,  1887. 

un-mis-tak'-a-bly,*  un-mis-take'-a- 

bly,  adv.  [Eng.  unmlstakab(le) ;  -ly.]  In  an 
unmistakable  manner ;  in  a  manner  pre- 
cluding the  possibility  of  mistake. 

'*  Umnistak'-ably  of  the   'Broad  Cliurch'  echool."— 
Brit.  Quarterly  Review,  Ivii,  2B0.    (1873.) 

•  un-mis-trust'-ing,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and 
'Bng. mistrusting.]  Not  mistrusting;  not  sus- 
pecting ;  unsuspicious. 

"An  unmistrusting  ignorance." — Sterne:  Tristram 
Shandy,  v.  21. 

•fin-mit'-l-gg.-ble,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and 
Eng.  mitigaUe.]  Not  mitigable ;  not  capable 
of  being  mitigated,  softened,  or  lessened  ;  un- 
appeasable, implacable. 

"  And  iu  her  most  unmitigable  ra^e." 

Shakesp. :  Tempest,  i.  2. 

un-xnit'-i-gat-ed,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and 
Eng.  mitigated.] 

1.  Not  mitigated  ;  not  lessened  or  softened. 

"With  pahlic  accusation,  uncovered  slander,  UTi- 
mitigated  iKiicour."— Shakesp. :  Much  Ado,  iv.  l, 

2.  Unconscionable  :     as     an     unmii 
scoundrel.     ((Jolloq.) 

•un-mi'-tre  (tre  as  ter),  *un-mi'-ter, 
v.t.  [Pref.  uii-  (2),  and  Eng.  mitre.]  To  de- 
prive of  a  mitre  ;  to  depose  or  degrade  from 
the  rank  or  office  of  a  bishop.    (Milton.) 

fin-inixed'.  *un-miLxt',  a.  [Pref.  un-  (i), 
and  Eng.  mixed,mixt.]  Not  mixed  or  mingled 
with  anything  else  ;  pure,  unadulterated,  nn- 
iiiingled,  unalloyed. 

"He  was  of  unmixed  English  hlood."— J/acau^y .' 
Bisf.  Eng.,  ch.  xix. 

•  un-mix'-ed-l^,  odv.     [Eng.  unmixed;  -ly.'l 

In  an  unmixed  manner ;  purely,  wholly, 
entirely. 

•'  Unmixedly     Boxioua."— i/'acawZay ."    Bist,    Eng., 
ch.  L 

•  iin-moaned',  a.  [Pref.  wti-  (1),  and  Eng. 
taoaned.]  Not  bemoaufed  or  lamented;  un- 
Samented. 

**  Fatherless  distress  was  left  unm^aned," 

Shakesp. :  Richard  III.,  li.  2, 


un- mocked,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Bug. 
moclzed.]    Not  mocked  or  scoffed  at. 

"Here  we  may  bleed,  unmocked  by  hymaa." 

Moore :  Fire-  Worshippert, 

*  iin-mod'-em-ize,  v.t.  [Pref.  un-  (2),  and 
Eng.  modernize.]  To  alter  from  a  modern 
fashion  or  style ;  to  give  an  ancient  or  old- 
fashioned  form  or  fashion  to. 

"  ITmnodernize  a  poem  rather  than  give  it  an 
antique  air.  "—C  Lamb,  quoted  iu  Jfotea  £  Queries, 
Ser.  vL,  iv,  223. 

*  un-mod'-ern-ized,  o.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and 
Eng.  viodernized.]  Not  modernized  ;  not  al- 
tered to  a  modern  fashion. 

"The  mausion  of  th*)  squire  .  .  .  unmodernvced." — 
Jane  Austen:  Persaation,  ch.  v. 

*  un-mod'-i-f  1-a-ble,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and 
Eng.  modijiahle.]  Not  modifiable;  not  capable 
of  being  modified. 

*  tin-mod'-i-f i-a-ble-ness,  s.  [Eng.  un- 
modifiable;  -ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of 
being  unmodiliable. 

"  A  nature  not  of  brutish  unmodifiablenesa." — ff. 
Eliot :  Daniel  Deronda,  cb.  Iviil, 

iin-mod'-i-f  led,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
modified.]  Not  modified ;  not  altered  in  form ; 
not  qualified  in  meaning  ;  not  limited  or  cir- 
cumscribed. 

"  An  universal  Mnmodi^ted  capacity." — Burke:  Letter 
pi  Sir  ff.  Langrislie,  M.P, 

unmodified-drift,  s. 

Geol.  :  A  Canadian  glacial  deposit  laid  down 
while  ice  action  was  at  its  maximum  in  North 
America.  It  is  believed  to  correspond,  or  at 
least  have  a  certain  relation,  to  the  till  of 
Scotland.    Called  also  Hardpan. 

*  un-mod'-ish,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
modish.]  Not  modish  ;  not  fashionable ;  not 
according  to  fashion  or  custom. 

"The  prluceas  has  avery  small  party  in  Bounmodish 
a  aeiKiration."— /"o/je ;  Letter)  to  Lady  Montague, 
let  xii. 

*  '^n-moist',  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  moist.] 
Not  moist ;  not  wet  or  humid  ;  dry. 

"  Volatile  Hermtja,  fluid  and  unmoist." 

J.  Philips  .-  Cider,  l  334. 

un-mSist'-ened  ((  silent),  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1), 
and  Eng.  'moistened.]  Not  moistened;  not 
made  wet ;  dry. 


iin-mo-lest'-ed,  a.  [Pref.  ^um-  (l),  and  Eng. 
Tnolested  ]  Not  molested ;  not  disturbed  or 
obstructed  ;  undisturbed. 

"D'Usson  .  .  .  marched  wniMotesfeti  to  Limerick." — 
Mucattlay  :  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xvli. 

*  un-mon'-e^ed,  un-mon'-ied,  a.  [Pref. 
un-  (1),  and  Eng.  moneyed,  monied.]  Not 
moneyed  ;  not  possessed  of  money ;  impecu- 
nious. 

"Apples  with  cabbage  net  y-covered  o'er. 
Galling  full  sore  th  unmonfyed  wight,  are  seen." 
Shenstone :  Schoolmistreas, 

*  un-monk'-ish,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
tnonkisli.]  Unlike  or  unbecoming  a  monk  ; 
not  given  to  or  sympathizing  with  monasti- 
cisra.    (Carlyle :  Life  of  Sterling,  pt.  i.,  ch.  iv.) 

*un-ni6-n6p'-6-lize,  v.t.  [Pref.  un-  (2), 
and  Eng.  monopolize.]  To  recover  or  remove 
from  the  state  of  being  monopolized ;  to 
throw  open. 

"  Unmtmopolislr^  the  rewards  of  learning  and  in- 
dustry."— J/iWon, 

un-moor',  v.t.  &  i.    [Pref.  un-  (2),  and  Eng, 
m/)OT,  v.] 
A#  Transitive : 

1.  To  loose  from  that  to  which  anything  is 
moored  ;  to  loose  from  anchorage. 

"Thou  speakeat  sooth  :  thy  skiff  unmoor." 

Byron :  Giaour. 

2.  To  bringto  the  state  of  riding  with  a  single 
anchor,  after  having  been  moored  by  two  or 
more  cables. 

B.  Intrans. :  To  loose  one's  moorings ;  to 
weigh  anchor. 

"  Look,  where  beneath  the  castle  grey 
His  fleet  unmoor  from  Aroa  bay ! " 

iScott  .■  Lord  of  the  Isles,  i,  12. 

f  un'-mor-al,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
moral.]  Without  morals ;  having  no  concep- 
tion of  right  and  wrong.    [Non-moral.] 

"  Man  by  himself  is  not  only  unprogressive,  he  la 
also  not  so  much  Iniuioral  as  um7wral."~E.  Clodd: 
Story  of  Creation,  p.  218. 

*  un-mor'-al-ized,  a.     [Pref.  un-  (l),  and 


Eng.  nwrahztd.]  Untutored  by  moraLty; 
not  conformed  to  good  morals. 

"  This  is  censuied  as  the  mark  at  a  dissolute  ontl  un- 
moralized  temper." — Noma. 

*iin-m6r'-rised,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1);  Eng. 
vion'ls,  and  snft'.  -ed.]  Not  wearing  the  drcsa 
of  a  morris-dancer. 

"Thus  to  apitear  before  me  too,  unmorrised," 

Beaam.  A  Flet. :   IVamen  Pleased,  It.  ]. 

*iin-mor'-t^red,    ^iin-mor'-tered,  a. 

[Pref.  u)i-(l)';  Eng.  mortar;  -ed.]  Not  joined 
or  cemented  with  mortar. 

"Some  loose  stones  that  lye  unraortered  upon  tb« 
battlemeuta,"— 5/^,  Ball :  Christ  Mystical,  §  7. 

iin-moirt'-gaged  ((  silent,  a  as  i),  a.    [Pref. 

un-  (1),  and  Eng.  mortgaged.]  Not  mortgaged ; 
not  pledged  or  staked ;  free  from  charge  or 
debt 

"  The  least  unmmrtgag''d  hojje." 

Dry  den  :  All  for  Lovt,  V. 

*  iin-mor'-ti-f led,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and 
Eng.  rmrtified.'\  Not  quelled,  subdued,  or 
destroyed. 

"His  lust  19  stronger, his  pa^ions  violent  and  un 
mortified,"— Sp.  Taylor:  Sermons,  vol.  ii.,  aer.  2. 

*un-mor'-ti-fied-nes3,  *  un-mor-ti- 
fied-nesse,  s.  [Pref.  un-  (1) ;  Eng.  mortis 
fed,  and  suff.  -ness.]  The  state  of  being  un- 
mortified.    {Lit.  i&fig.) 

"This  argues  much  unmortifiednesse,  though  it  run 
not  into  acts."— Goodwin ;  Tryall  of  a  OkriAtmiit 
Growth,  ch.  liL 

*  un-mor'-tise,  v.t.  [Pref.  tm-  (2),  and  Eng. 
mortise.]  To  loosen  or  undo,  as  a  mortise  ;  to 
separate,  as  a  joint  from  its  socket. 

"  The  feet  unmortised  from  their  aiikle- bones," 

Tennyson  :  Merlin  tt  Vioien,  402. 

*  un-md-§a'-ic,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
Mosaic]    Contrary  to  Moses  or  bis  law. 


*un~moth'-ered,  a.     [Pref.    un-  (1) ;  Eng. 
mother,  and  suff.  -ed.]    Not  liaving  a  mother; 
deprived  of  one's  mother  ;  motherless. 
"  Unmother'd  little  child  of  four  years  old." 

E.  S.  Brovming. 

un-moth'-er-ly,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (l),  and  Eng. 
motherly.]  Not  motherly  ;  not  like  or  befitting 
a  mother. 

*un-mduld\  v.t.     [Pref.  un-  (2),  and   Eng. 

mould,  v.]    To  change  the  form  of ;  to  take 

away  or  destroy  the  form ,  shape,  or  features  of. 

'•  Unnioutding  reason's  mintage."  Milton :  Comus,  529. 

*  fin-moiind'-ed,  a.  [Pref.  un- (l);  Eng. 
mound,  and  suff.  -ed.]  Not  protected  by  a 
mound  or  fence. 

"If   he    lyes  nnmounded,  he  shall  be  sure   to    be 
always  low,"— /"eifftajn."  liusoloes,  pt,  ii„  res.  66. 

lin-moilnt'-ed,    a.      [Pref.    un-    (l)  ;    Eng. 

mount ;  -ed.] 

1.  Not  on  horseback ;  not  performing  duties 
on  horseback  :  as  unmounted  police. 

2.  Not  mounted,  as  a  drawing,  engraving,  or 
photograph. 

iin-mourned',  a.  [Pref.  un-  (l),  and  Eng. 
mourned.]  Not  mourned,  not  lamented;  un- 
lamented. 

"  Thy  gentle  care  for  him,  who  now 

Unjnourn'd  shall  quit  this  inuuvnful  scene, 
Where  none  regarded  hfm  but  tlnm." 

Bffio'n  :  If  sometimes  in  the  Haunts  <if  Men. 

un-mdv'-a-ble,  un~m6ve'-a-ble,  *  un- 
moove-a-ble,  a.  [Pref.  i(n-'(l),  and  Eng. 
movable.]  Not  movable;  incapable  of  being 
moved ;  immovable. 

"Stick  they  as  fast  and  immoi'caft^e  as  they  will."— 
P.  Holland:  Plinie,  bk.  xxxii.,  ch.  i. 

iin-mdT-a-bljr,  un-m6ve'-a-bly,  adv. 
[Eng.  unmAivabile) ;  -ly.]  In  an'  inn.iOvable 
manner;  so  as  not  to  be  capable  of  being 
moved ;  immovably. 

"My  mind  is  flxt  unm.oveably." 

Surrey:  Virgil;  .Slneid  ir. 

un-m6ved',  a.   [Pref.  un-  (l),  and  Eng.  moved.] 

1.  Not  moved  ;  not  changed  or  transferred 
ftom  one  place  to  another. 

"  Her  eyes  unmoved,  but  full  and  wlde^ 
Not  once  had  turn  d  to  either  side." 

Byron :  Parlslnot  xlv. 

2.  Not  altered  or  changed  in  appearance  by 
passion  or  feeling. 

"  The  kiue,  with  look  unmoved,  bestowed 
A  purse. '  Scott :  Lady  qf  the  Lake,  v.  34. 

3.  Not  changed  iu  purpose  or  resolution? 
unshaken,  firm. 

"  To  whom  the  Son  of  God,  nnmooed,  reiilied." 

Milton :  P.  It.,   1».  XOfc 


f&te,  ^t,  f^e,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  thSre;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  ptttt 
or.  wore,  woU;  work,  who,  son;  mute,  ciib,  cure,  ^nite,  cor,  rule,  full;  try,  Syrian.    £e,  oe  =  e;  ey  =  a;  qu  =  kw« 
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4.  Not  afTected  ;  not  having  the  passions  or 
feelings  excited;  not  touched  or  iiii pressed ; 
calm,  firm. 

"  WhAtmnn  but  I,  so  long  unmcw'd  could  hear 
Such  teuder  pulsion  r  " 

Dryden :  1  Conquest  of  Granada,  iv.  2. 

5.  Not  susceptible  of  excitement  by  passion 
of  any  kind  ;  cold,  apathetic. 

**  Who  moving  others,  are  themselves  aa  stoue. 
Unmoved,  cold,  and  to  temptation  alow." 

Shakes/}. :  Sonnet  94. 

•tin-mov'-ed-Iy,  adv.  [Bng.  unmoved;  -ly.] 
In  an  unmoved  manner ;  witliont  being  moved 
or  affected, 

"  If  you  intreat,  I  will  uiimov'dlu  hear." 

Beaum.  &  Flet. :  Philaater.  L 

iin-moV-ing,  o.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eug. 
vioving.] 

1.  Having  no  motion  ;  motionless. 

"The  celesti.il  bodies,  without  impulse,  had  con- 
tinued un&ctive,  nnmooing  heaps  of  matter."— 
Cheyne:  Philosophical  Principles. 

2.  Not  exciting  emotion  ;  having  no  power 
to  affect  tlie  passions ;  uuaffecting. 

1111-11101711',  a.  [Pref.  im-  (1),  and  Bng.  mown.] 
Not  mown  or  cut  down  ;  not  cut,  clipped,  or 
shorn  :  as,  unvwwn  grass.  (See  example  under 
Undrawn,  3.) 

un-muf'-fle,  v.t  &  i.  [Pref.  7m- (2),  and  Bng. 
mvjfle.]  To  remove  the  muffling  from  ;  to 
uncover  by  renmviiig  a  muffler;  to  remove 
something  that  conceals,  covers,  or  deadens 
the  sound  or  light  of. 

"  Unmiijfle,  ye  fAint  atars,  aud  thou,  pale  moon  ,  .  . 
Stoop  thy  pale  visage."  Milton :  Comas,  33L 

*  un-mum'-mied,  a.  tPref.  un-  (1);  Eng. 
mummy,  and  suff,  -ed.}  Not  reduced  to  a 
mummy;  not  made  into  a  mummy. 

'*  The  mere  million's  base  unmaTnmied  clay." 

Byron:  Vision  of  Ju^me^it,  xl. 

J  •un-mu-ni'-tioned,  a.  [Pref.  un- (I),  and 
Eng.  munitioned.]  Not  provided  with  muni- 
tions of  war. 

"Gidiz  WAS  held  poor,  iinmauned,  and  unmuni- 
tianed."—Peeke,  in  Eng.  Oamer,  i.  634. 

*  un-mur'-inured,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (i),  and 
Eng.  munnured.]    Not  murmured  at. 

"  It  may  pass  unmurmur'd,  undisputed." 

Beaum.  &  Plct.  :  Nice  Valour,  iv. 

tin-miir'-inur-ingf.  a.  [Pref.  un-  (I),  and 
Etig.  murmuringj]  Not  murmuring  ;  not  com- 
plaining. 

"  stand  with  smiles  unmurmurivg  by." 

Byron:  Bride  of  AbyUot,  L  Hi. 

tin-mur'-iiiur-ing-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  unmur- 
muring; -ly.]  Ill  an  unmurmuring  manner; 
witliout  murnmring  or  complaint ;  uncom- 
plainingly. 

"Troubles  are  borne  unmurmuringly  till  they  are 
desperate."— £(;Ao,  Dec.  2,  1887. 

"  un-miis'-Qled  (le  as  el),  a.  [Pref.  un-  (l) ; 
Eng.  myscJe,  and  -ed.]  '  Having  the  muscles 
relaxed  ;  flaccid. 

"Their  umnuscled  cheeks." — Richardson:  Clarissa, 
iv.  362. 

im-mus'-cu-lar.  n.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
musmUir.]  "Not  muscular;  physically  weak. 
(Cluis.  Reade:  Cloister  &  [{earthy  ch.  lii.) 

UA-mu'-^lC~al,  u..  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
musical.  ] 

1.  Not  musical  ;  not  harmonious  or  melo- 
dious ;  discordant. 

"  Let  Ai^unieut  bear  no  unmusical  sound.'* 

Ben  Jonson  :  Rules  for  Tavern  Academy. 

2.  Not  pleasing  to  the  ear. 

"  A  name  unmusical  to  the  Volsciana"  ears." 

Shakesp. :  Cariolanus,  iv,  5. 

*  un-mus'-tered.  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1).  and  Eng. 
tmtstered.]  Not  liaving  performed  military 
service. 

"  Cato  misliked  bis  unmustercd  peraon."— Sidney  : 
Defence  of  Poes'ie,  p.  558. 

"  iin-mu'-ta-ble,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Bng. 
mutable.]  That  cannot  be  altered  or  clianged  ; 
immutable. 

"  Which  thy  will  being  unmutable  hath  deter- 
mined."—(7dai;  iuftexxii. 

iin-mu'-tll-at-ed^  a,  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and 
Eng.  mutilated.]  Not  mutilated  ;  not  maimed 
or  deprived  of  a  part;  complete  or  entire  in 
its  pai-ts. 

"  The  parlement  had  ordered  it  to  be  sold  and  broke 
to  pieces:  but  John  Rider  .  .  .  buried  it  unmuth 
lated."— Pennant :  London;  Charing  Cross. 

ttn-miiz'-zle,  v.t.  [Pref.  un-  (2),  and  Bng. 
muzzle.]    To  loose  or  free  from  a  muzzle  ;  to 


take  a  muzzle  off;  to  free  from  restraint  or 
anything  which  stops  the  utterance. 


*  un-mys-ter'-i-ous,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and 
Eng.  mysterious.]  Not  mysterious,  hidden,  or 
secret. 

"  Shall  myBtorles  descend 
From  untnysterious  t " 

Young  :  NigM  Thoughts,  Ix.  826. 

*  un-m^s'-ter-y,  v.t.  [Pref.  un-  (2),  and 
Eng.  mystery.]  To  divest  of  mystery  ;  to 
make  clear  or  plain. 

"  He  hath  unmysteried  the  mysterie  of  Heraldry." 
—Fuller:  Worlhics;  Hereford,  i.  45a. 

*  iin-nail',  v.t,  [Pref.  un-  (2),  and  Bng.  nail.] 
To  remove  or  take  out  the  nails  from  ;  to  uu- 
fasteii  by  removing  nails, 

"  Joseph  of  Arimathea  and  Nicodemus  unnail  our 
Lord." — Evelyn:  Perfection  of  Painling. 

*  un-name'-a-ble,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (i),  and 
Eng.  namedble.]  Incapable  of  being  named  ; 
indescribable. 


un-named\  u.      [Pref.  un-   (l),  and    Bng. 
named.] 
1.  Not  having  received  a  name. 

"Thiugs  by  their  name  I  call,  though  yet  unnamed." 
miton:  P.  L.,  xii.  UO. 

*2.  Not  known  by  name  ;  anonymous. 

"  Unnamed  accusers  in  the  dark," 

Byron :  Siege  qf  Corinth,  iv. 

3.  Not  named  ;  not  mentioned. 

"Be   glad    thou   art   unnam-'d;  'tis   not   worth   the 
owning."  Beav.7n.  «£  Plet. :  False  One,  ii.  1 

*  un-nap'-kined,  a.  [Pref.  vn-  (1);  Eng. 
napkin,  s.,  and  suflT.  -ed.]  Unprovided  with  a 
napkin  or  handkercliief. 

"  An  unnapTcined  lawyer's  greaay  flst." 

BeauTn,  &  Flet. :   iVoTnan-hater,  L  3. 

*  un-napped',  u.  [Pref.  un-  (1) ;  Eng.  nap, 
and  surl.  -ed.]      Not  having  a  nap ;  as,  un- 

'  cloth. 


*  un-na'-tive,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
Tiative.]    Not  native  ;  not  natural ;  foieign. 

"  This  unnative  fear."        Thomson:  Britannia,  32. 

un-nat'-U-ral,  «.  [Pref.  un-  (l),  and  Bug. 
natural.] 

1.  Not  natural;  contrary  to  the  laws  of 
nature  ;  conti'ary  to  the  natural  feelings. 

"The  foulest,  the  most  unnatural  iujustice."— J/izc- 
aulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  viil. 

2.  Acting  contrary  to  the  natural  feelings  ; 
not  having  the  feelings  natural  to  humanity  ; 
inhuman. 

"Driven  from  his  palace  by  an  unnatural  son.' — 
Mncaulay :  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xiv. 

3.  Not  in  confoimity  to  nature  ;  not  in 
accordance  with  the  ordinary  nature,  charac- 
ter, or  disposition  of  a  i)erson. 

"  Thine  eyes  are  flashing  with  otinat-iral  light" 
Byron:  Cain,  iii.  L 

4.  Not  representing  nature;  forced,  strained, 
affected,  artificial. 

"Glittering  trifles,  that  in  a  serious  poem  are 
nauseous,  becituse  they  are  unnatural." — Dryden. 

unnatural-effeace,  s. 

Ord.  Lang.  <&  Law:  The  crime  against  na- 
ture ;  sodomy.    (Wharton.) 

*  tin-nat'-ii-ral-ize,  v.t.  [Pref.  un-  (2),  and 
Eng.  naturalize.]  To  make  unnatural ;  to 
divest  of  natural  feelings. 

"  He  strives  aa  it  were  to  unnnttiralize  himself,  and 
lay  by  his  natural  sweetness  of  disposition." — Utiles: 
Sermon  on  take  xviii.  1. 

*  iin-nat'-u-ral-ized,  <*.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and 
Eng.  naturalized.] 

1.  Not  naturalized ;  not  invested,  as  a 
foreigner,  with  the  rights  and  piivileges  of  a 
citizen  ;  alien. 

"  N"©  difference  between  them  and  bastards  un- 
naturalized,"— Evelyn  :  State  of  France, 

2.  Not  natural ;  unnatural. 

"  Adorned  with  nnna'ural ized  ornaraenta."*— Bj*a(A- 
wayt:  Natures  Embassie.    (Dedic.) 

un-uat'-u-ral-ly,  adv.  [Bng. unnatural;  -ly.] 

1.  In  an  unnatural  manner  or  degree ;  con- 
trary to  nature  or  natural  feelings. 

"  Both  the  clauses  are  placed  unnaturnlly." — Dry- 
den :  /issiiy  ;  Dramatic  Poetry. 

2.  Without  regard  or  respect  to  wliat  is  or 
would  l>e  natural  or  likely  ;  improbably;  with- 
out sufficient  grounds. 

"Not  vnnnturnlly  think  it  strange."— J/ticrauEay: 
Biat,  Eng.,  ch.  xxiii. 


un-n&t'-u-ral-ness,  s.  [Eng.  un-naturali 
-ness.]  The  'quality  or  state  of  being  un- 
natural; contrariety  to  nature  or  natural  feel- 
ings. 

"  The  very  nnnaturalness  itself  were  a  verv  great 
matter."— -Op.  Taylor  :  Rule  qf  Co-nscience  bk.  iL,  ch.  L 

*  tin-na'-ture,  v.t.  [Pref.  un-  (2),  and  Eng. 
nature.]  To  change  or  take  away  the  nature 
of ;  to  give  a  different  nature  to. 

"A  right  heavenly  nature  indeed,  aa  it  were  im- 
naturing  fhe^ia," Sidney  :  Arcadia,  bk.  iiL 

*  im-na'-ture,  s.  [Pref,  un-  (l),  and  Eng. 
nature.]  The  absence  of  natuie  or  of  tlio 
order  of  nature;  the  contrary  of  nature; 
that  which  is  unnatural. 

"  Unnature,  what  we  call  Chaos,  holds  nothing  iu  it 
but  vacuities,  devouring  gulfs."— 6'aJ(y(t:, 

*  un-nav'-i-ga-ble,  a.  [Pi-ef.  7^71-  (1),  and 
Eng.  navigable.]  Not  navigable  ;  incapable  o( 
being  navigated. 

"His  eternal  barrier  of  itiipervlous  unnavigabU 
lDB."~'Bp,  Jlorsley  :  Sermons,  vol.  li.,  ser.  17. 

*  iin-nav'-i-gat-ed,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and 
Eng.  navigated.]  Not  navigated  ;  not  tra- 
versed by  ships  or  other  vessels. 

"They  have  diacuvered  seas  unnavigated  and  un- 
known before."— CooA  ■  3'hird  Voyage:  Juscrip.  to  ?ti$ 
Memory. 

*  iin-near',  •  un-neere,  prep.  [Pref.  urf 
(1),  and  Eng.  Tiear.]  Not  near;  at  a  distance 
from. 

"  Unneere  the  Ocean's  brim." 

Davies :  Muses  Sacrifice,  p.  &L 

un-ne9'-es-sar-i-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  unneces- 
sary; -ly.]  in  an  unnecessary  manner  or 
degree;  not  necessarily;  not  of  necessity; 
needlessly,  superfluously;  without  any  neces- 
sity. 

""So  writer  would  arbitrarily  and  unnecessariZy 
have  I.I1U8  cast  iu  hist  reatler'a  way  a  difficulty."- 
Paley  :  Evidences  of  Christiimity,  jjt.  ii.,  ch.  lii. 

Un-ne9'-es-3ar-l-ness,  s.  [Eng.  unneces- 
sary ;  -ness.]  *  The  quality  or  slate  of  being 
unnecessary,  needless,  or  superlluous ;  need- 
lessness. 

"  Thewe  are  such  extremes  as  afftird  no  middle  for  in- 
dustry to  exist,  hope  being  ei|iin.tly  out-dated  by^  the 
desperate  ness  or  unnecesstiriucss  of  an  uniiur  taking." 
— Decay  of  Piety. 

iin-ney'-es-sar-y,  a.     [Pief.  un-   (I),  and 

Eng.  \^ec^!^sa.r\j,]  Not  necessary ;  not  abso- 
lutely required  by  the  circumstances  of  the 
case;  needles^,  unneeded. 

"Tliere  elioiild  he  no  it n necessary  bloodshed."— 
Macaulay  :  Hist.  Eng,  ch.  xvi. 

*  un-ne-9es'-si-ty,  s.  [Pref.  un-  (l),  and 
Eng.  necessity.]  The  state  of  beiii.K  unne- 
cesnary ;  something  uuneee-ssary.  {Sir  Thos. 
Br  0  tone.) 

*  iin-need'-fil,  *  iin-need -f^U,  a.   [Pref. 

un-  (1),  and  Eng.  7ieedful.]  Nut  nee'lful ;  not 
ne<:eHsary  ;    unnecessary. 

"The  captaine  made  the  more  haste  away,  whlcb 
was  nut  unneedfull." — HackLuyt :  Voyuges,  iii.  514. 

iin-ne-gd'-ci-a-tole  (c  as  sh),  a.  [Pref.  un- 
(1),  and  Eng.  negociubie.l  Tnat  cannot  be 
negociated  ;  not  negocialde. 

"  A  ]>orti'ju  of  his  immuvable  and  uvnegociable  pKy 
^Tty."— Daily  Telegvapk,  Nov.  ;iO,  1876. 

•un-neigh'-bored  {gh  silent),  a.  [Pref. 
■uji- (1) ;  Eng.  neighbor^  aud  suff. -ert.]  Having 
no    neighbore ;  living  away  from     neighbors 

"An  unneifihboured  Islf." 

Coioper :  Homer;  Odyssey  vL 

iin-neigh'-bor-ly  {gh  silent),  a.  &  adv. 
[Pref.  mi-  (1),  and  Eng.  neighborly.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Not  neighborly ;  not  be- 
coming or  characteristic  of  a  neighbor. 

"  Their  unneighbourly  deportment."— GurtA. 

B.  As  adv. :  In  an  unneighborly  manner; 
not  like  a    neighbor;  not  tieighborly. 

"  And  not  to  spend  it  so  unneightmurly," 

Shakesp. :  h  tag  John,  T.  2. 

*  iin-ner'-vate,  I*.  [Unnerve.]  Weak,  feeblft, 
enervate. 

"  Scaliger  calls  them  fine  and  lively  In  STuaieua  ;  but 
abject,  unnervate,  aud  uuharmonious  in  Homer."— 
Broome 

Un-nerve',  v.t.   [Pref.  un-  (2),  and  Bng.  wcrve.) 

1.  To  deprive  of  nerve,  strength,  or  power; 
to  weaken,  to  enfeeble,  to  unnum. 

"  The  danger  which  had  unnerved  him  had  roused 
the  Irish  people," — Macaulay  i  Hint.  Eng.,  ch.  xiv. 

2.  To  deprive  of  a  nerve  or  nerves  ;  to  cut 
a  nerve  or  nerves  from. 

"  The  only  cure,  they  tell  me.  Is  to  un7ierve  him."— 
IHeld,  Deo.  6,  18B4. 


boil,  bo^;  pout,  jowl;  cat,  ^ell,  chorus,  ghin,  bench;  ?o,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a§;  expect,  Xenophon,  ei^ist.   ph  :r=  £ 
"Oiam,  -tiau  =  shan,    -tion.  -sion  =  shun ;  -tion.  -eion  =  Zhou,   -clous,  -tious,  -sious  -  shus.   -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  bel,  d$l» 
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3,  To  deprive  of  power  or  authority;  to 
weaken. 

"Government  was  un-nerved,  coofouaded,  and  in  a 
manner  &UBpendeii."~Burke :  Letter  to  a  Noble  Lord 

tin -nerved',  a.  [Pref.  uti-  (1),  (ind  Eng. 
nerved.]  Deprived  of  nerve  or  power  ;  weak, 
feeble,  unmanned. 

"The  unneroed  f,ither  falls."    Skdkesp. :  ffamJet,  li.2. 

*un-nest',  v.t.  [Pref.  un-  (2),  anrl  Eng.  tiest.] 
To  tiu-D  Dut  of  a  nest ;  to  dislodge. 

"The  eye  unvested  from  the  head  cannot  see."  — 
Ad-ims:   Works,  ii.lb^. 

*un-nes'-tle  (tie  as  el),  v.t.  [Pref.  vn-  (2), 
find  Eng.  nestle.]  To  dl- prive  of  or  eject  fioin, 
or  as  from  a  nest ;  to  dislodge,  to  eject. 

"  To  mmestlc  and  drive  out  of  heaven  all  the  gods." 
Urtjuhart .   Rabelais,  bk.  iii.,  ch.  ill, 

*un-netli,  un-nethes,  ode.    [Uneath.] 

•  un-net'-ted,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (X),  and  Eng. 
nHted.]  Nut  inclosed  in  a  net  or  network ; 
unprotected  by  nets,  as  wall-fruit. 

"The  unnetted  blackliearta  rii)tii  dark." 

Tcnnyxon :  Bluckbird, 

*iin-nig'-gard,  un-mg'-gard-lj?,  a.  [Pref. 
WTi.-  (1),  and  Eng.  nir/ganl,  ni'jpardhi.]  Not 
niggardly,  parsimonious,  or  niistrly  ;  liberal. 

"  Uij reserved  aud  uutiiffgardli/  goodness." — Search  : 
Light  of  .Yature,  vol.  L,  pi.  lii..  ch.  xxviii. 

"  iin-no'-ble,  o.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  nohle, 
a.]    Not  nobli^  ;  ignoble,  mean,  ignominious. 

"A  must  un7io6?c  swerving." 

:i:-akesp. :  Antony  4  Cleopatra,  ili.  2. 

•  iin-nd'-ble-ness,  s.  [Eng.  unnoUe;  -ness.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  unnoble  ;  mean- 
ness. 

"  You  mnde  thia  vow,  and  whose  unnoblenew. 
Indeed  forgetfuhieas  of  good—." 

Beaum,  £  Flist, :  Loyal  Subject. 

•  tin-n6'-bl3^,  adv.  [Eng.  unn6b{U);  -ly.]  In 
an  ignoble  manner. 

"  Why  doe.,  your  lordship  use  me  ao  unnobfy  t" 
lieaum.  i  Flet. :  Custom  of  the  Country,  It. 

*iin-nooked',  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1) ;  Eng.  nook; 
-ed.]  Without  nooks  or  crannies ;  hence, 
open,  frank,  guileless.  * 

"  My  unnooked  simplicity."  Ifartt&n. 

•  fin-not9hed',  *  un-no9hf ,  a.  [Pref.  uti- 
0),  and  Eng.  notched.]  Not  notched,  nicked, 
or  cut. 

"And  ruiTe  ol  heare,  my  nayles  unnocht.  88  to  such 
seemeth  beat." 

Vncertaine  Auclors  ■  The  Louer  Refuted,  ic. 

iin-ndt'-ed,  a.    [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  noted.] 
1.  Not  noted  ;  not  observed  ;  not  heeded ; 
unnoticed. 

"Secure,  unnoted,  Conrad's  prow  passed  by." 

£i/ron :  Corsair,  i.  17. 

*  2.  Not  perceptible ;  imperceptible. 

"  Such  sober  and  unnoted  passion." 

Sliakesp. :  Timon  of  Athena,  Hi.  5. 

fin-no' -ti9ed.  a.    [Pref.  un-  (1),   and  Eng. 

noticed.] 

1.  Not  noticed;  not  heeded  or  regarded; 
having  no  notice  or  note  taken. 

"The  last  bishop  .  .  .  dropped  unnoticed  Into  the 
Krave."— J/aca«iay;  Bitt.  Eng.,  ch.  xvit 

2.  Not  treated  with  kindness,  hospitality, 
or  respect ;  neglected. 

"Alone,  unnoticed,  and  unwept" 

Wordsworth  :   White  Doe,  v. 

•  un-no -ti-fy,  v.t.  [Pref.  «7t-  (2),  and  Eng. 
notify.]  To  contradict,  as  something  pre- 
viously made  known,  declared,  or  notified. 

"I  notiSed  to  you  the  settlement  of  the  ministry, 
and  .  .  .  have  not  to  unnolify  It  B.aa.m."^Walpole : 
To  Mann,  iii.  23L 

*fin-nour'-ished,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (i),  and 
Eng.  nourished.]  Not  nourished,  fostered, 
cherished,  or  sustained. 

"  The  unnourtsftcd  strife  would  quickly  make  an  end," 
Dartiet :  To  Sir  T.  Egerton. 

fin-niun'-bered,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (l),  and  Eng. 
numbered.]  Not  numbered;  not  caj table  of 
being  numbered  or  counted  ;  innumerable. 

"  Full  of  fresh  verdure  and  unnumbered  flowers." 
Thomson:  Spring,  SOL 

•  iin-nu'-mer-a-ble,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (l),  and 
Eng.  numerable.]    Innumerable. 


•fin-niin',  v.t.  [Pref.  un-  (2),  and  Eng.  nun.] 
To  depose,  dismiss,  or  release  from  the  condi- 
tion or  vows  of  a  nun ;  to  cause  to  cease  to  be 
a  nun,    (Special  coinage.) 

"Many  did  quickly  unnun  and  disfriar themselves. " 
— /Wter. 


*  un-nur'-tured,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
nurtured.]  Not  nurtured  ;  not  educated  ;  un- 
educated, illiterate,  rude,  ignorant. 

"  Unnurtured  Blouut  I  thy  brawling  cease." 

Scott:  Mannion.  vi.  38. 

ii'-no,  I*.     [Lat.  unus  =  one.]    One,  single. 

uno-rail,  s.  A  traction  system  for  ordi- 
nary waggons,  in  which  a  single  rail  is  laid 
for  the  locomotive,  which  has  nearly  hori- 
zontal wheels  to  grasp  the  rail.  The  waggons 
are  coupled  on  the  rear. 

*  iin-6-be'-di-en9e,  s.     [Pref.  un-  (1),  and 

Eng.   obedience.]     Want  or  absence  of   obe- 
dif nee ;  disobedience. 


*un-6-be'-di-ent,  a.    [Pref.  vn-  (1),  and 
Eng.  oheflieiit.]    Not  obedient ;  disobedient. 
"  Ther  ben  mauve  unobedient  and  veyne  spekeris."— 
Wyclifu:  Titus  L 

iin-o-beyed',  a,  [Pret  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
obei/ed.  ]  Not  obeyed  ;  disobeyed.  (Milton : 
P.  L.,  V.  670.) 

*  un-ob-ject'-ed,  a.    [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 

objected.]    Not    objected ;    not    brought    for- 
ward as  an  objection  or  contrary  argument. 

"  What  will  he  leave  unobjected  to  Luther  ?  "—A  tter- 
bu-.-y. 

iin-ob-jec'-tion-a-ble,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (IX 
and  Eng.  objectionable.]  Not  objectionable; 
not  liable  or  open  to  objection  ;  not  to  be 
objected  to  as  faulty,  false,  or  improper. 

"  Unobjfctionable  in  principle."— Jiacairfay .'  Bi*U 
Eng.,  ch.  xviiL 

*  tin-ob-nox'-ious  (x  as  ksh),  a.  [Pref. 
un-  (1),  and  Eng.  obnoxitms.]  Not  obnoxious  ; 
not  liable  or  exposed. 

"  Unwearied,  uttobnoxUtus  to  be  paiu'd 
By  wouud."  Milton  :  P.  L.,  vl.  404. 

un-ob-sciired',  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
obscured.]  Not  obscured  ;  not  darkened, 
dimmed,  or  clouded. 

"  Hia  glory  unobscur'd.'        Milton  :  P.  L.,  ii.  266. 

*un-6b-se'-Qui-oiis-ness,  s.  [Pref.  un- 
(1),  and  Eng.  obsequiousness.]  Tlie  quality  or 
state  of  being  incompliaut ;  want  of  compli- 
ance. 

"All  unobsequiousness  to  their  Incogitancy."— 
Browne:  Vulgar  Errours. 

un-ob-gerv'-a-ble,  a.  [Pref.  mti-  (l),  and 
Eng.  observable.]  Not  observable  ;  incapable 
of  being  observed,  noticed,  or  detected ;  im- 
perceptible. 

"  Little  and  singly  tmobservable  images  ol  the  lucid 
body."— fioi/ie ;  Woria,  i.  702. 

*  iin-ob-jerv'-ance,  s.  [Eng.  uno'hservan(t); 
-ce.J  The  quality  or  state  of  being  unobser- 
vant ;  absence  or  want  of  observance. 

"The  universality  of  their  power,  and  yet  general 
vnobservance  oi  it,"— Whitlock  :  Manner*  of  the  £7ig- 
lith,  p.  419. 

un-ob-^erv'-ant,  a.    [Pref.  un-(\),  and  Eng. 

observant.] 

1.  Not  observant,  not  attentive;  heedless, 
careless  ;  not  having  or  not  exercising  one's 
powers  of  observation. 

"An  unexperienced  and  an  unobtervara  man."— 
Enox :  Essays,  No.  90. 

*2.  Not  obsequious. 

iin-db-^erved'.  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
observed.]  Not  observed,  not  noticed,  not 
heeded ;  unnoticed. 

"  He,  unobserved 
Home  to  his  mother's  bouse  private  return'd." 

MUtun :  P.  R.,  iv.  638. 

tin-6b-§erv'-ed-ly,  adv.    [Eng,  uTwbserved; 

•ly.]    Without  being  observed  or  noticed. 

"He  went  thither  secretly  and  unobservecHj/."— 
Patrick:  On  Judges  xvi.  L 

tin-ob-serv'-mg,  a.  [Pref.  wt-  (l),  and 
Eug.  observing.]  Not  observing;  unobservant; 
inattentive,  heedless. 


tin-ob-struct'-ed,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (l),  and 
Eng.  obstructed.]  Not  obstructed  ;  not  hin- 
dered or  stopped ;  not  blocked  up  ;  open. 

"  The  amplest  range 
Of  unobstructed  prospect." 

Wordsworth:  View  from  Top  of  Black  Conib. 

*  iin-db-struct'-ive,  a.  [Pref.  U7t-  (1),  and 
Eng.  obstructive.]  Not  obstructive  ;  not  rais- 
ing or  presenting  any  obstruction  or  obstacle. 

"Forward  run  in  unobsfrttctitie aky." 

Blackmore  :  Creation,  il. 


iin-db-tained',  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
obtainad.]  Not  obtained ;  not  acquired,  gained^ 
held,  or  possessed. 

"  Motion  towards  the  end,  as  yet  unobtained."'^ 
Booker  :  Ecclet.  Politic,  bk.  1.,  f  IL 

fin-6b-tru'-sive.  a.    [Pref.  un-  (1).  and  Eng. 

obtrusive.]     Not    obtrusive ;    not    forward  f 
modest. 

"  Their  brief  and  unobtrusive  history." 

WoTi/tworih:  Excursion,  bk.  vL 

lin-ob-trA'-sive-iy,  adv.  [Eng.  unobtra^ 
sive ;  -ly.]  In  an  unobtrusive  manner;  mo- 
destly. 

*  iin-ob'-^-oiis,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
obvious.]  Not  obvious ;  not  plain,  clear,  or 
evident. 

"  Let  me  call  upon  you  to  consider  a  few,  not  un- 
obvivus  thmes."--Boyle  :  Works,  ii.  177. 

un-6c'-CU-pied,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
occupied.] 

1.  Not  occupied,  possessed,  or  held ;  nofe 
taken  possession  of. 

"To  take  possession  of  unoccupied  terrltoriefl." — 
Macaulay  :  Bist.  Eng.,  ch.  xxiv. 

*  2.  Not  used ;  not  made  use  of ;  unfre- 
quented. 

"This  way  of  late'bad  been  much  unoccupied,  and 
was  almost  all  grown  over  with  graas."— £uni/rin  ,* 
Pilgrims  Progress,  pt.  ii. 

3,  Not  employed  or  taken  up  in  business  or 
otherwise ;  not  engaged. 

"  The  council,  or  committees  of  council,  were  never 
a  moment  unoccupied  with  affairs  at  trade."— £urJfc«r 
Economical  Rffonn  (1789). 

un-of-fend'-ed,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
offended.]  Not  offended ;  without  offence- 
offered. 

"These  di-aw  blood  unoffended." — Bp.  Ball:  Occtk^ 
tional  Meditations.  No.  62. 

Un-6f-fend'-ing,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng, 
offending.]  Nut  olfending ;  harmless,  inno- 
cent ;  free  from  offence,  sin,  or  fault. 

"Their  unoffending  commonwealth." 

Word^worUt:  Excursion,  bk.  7. 

un-6f-fen'-sive,  a.    [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
q//ert6iue.J    Not  offensive  ;  giving  or  causing; 
no  offence ;  unoffending,  harmless,  inoffensive, 
"  Qis  unoffunsioe  and  cautious  return  to  those  ill- 
laid  demands."— i-'e^; ;  Life  of  Bammojid,  §  L 

iin-of'-fered,  a.    [Pref.  un-  (l),  and  Eng. 

offered.]   Not  offered  or  proffered  ;  not  brought 
forward,  presented,  or  proposed. 

"  How  can  thette  men  presume  to  take  it  unojfered 
first  to  Gudf  " — Milton  :  Con.  to  Remooe  Birelinga. 

un-6f-f  i'-clal  (ci  as  sb),  a,  [Pref,  un-  (1% 
and  Eng.  official.]    Not  oiflcial. 

"  The  various  sources,  official  aud  uno^ZcfoJ."— 
Scribner's  Magazine,  Sept.  1878,  p.  312. 

iin-of-fi'-cial-lSr  (ci  as  sh),  adv.  [Eng. 
unofficial;  -ly.\  In  an  unolflcial  manner;  not 
in  an  otficial  capacity. 

"  Neither  unofficially  nor  officially  can  be  surp  of 
teaching  the  landlorda  wmdom."- /'aZf  Mull  Gazette. 
Feb.  23,  1888. 

*  iin-6f-fi'-CiOUS,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (l),  and  Eng. 
officious.]  Not  officious ;  Dotforwaid  or  over- 
busy. 


*un-Of'-ten  ((  silent),  adv.  [Pref.  nn-  (1), 
and  Eng.  often.]  Not  often,  seldom,  rarely- 
infrequently. 

"  The  man  of  gallantry  not  unoften  has  been  found 
to  think  after  the  same  manner."— i/aj-riK ;  I'hrtiO 
Treatises,  pt.  ii. 

♦  iin-oil',  V.t.  [Pref.  un-  (2),  and  Eng.  oil,  v. J 
To  free  from  oil. 

"  A  tight  maid,  ere  he  for  wine  can  ask, 
Gueshes  his  meaning,  and  unoiU  the  flaak." 

Dryden  :  Juvenal,  vlll. 

tin-^led',  a.  [Pref.  kti-  (1).  and  Eng.  oiTed.] 
Not  oiled  ;  not  rubb«d  or  smeared  with  oil ; 
not  anointed. 

"  As  unoHed  hinges,  queruloualy  shrill. " 

Yowng  :  Love  ^  Fame,  vt 

*  un-old',  *  un-olde,  v.t.  [Pref.  un-  (2),  and 
Eng.  old.]  To  make  young  again ;  to  rejuve- 
nate. 

"  Minde-gladdiug  fruit  that  can  wtmlde  a  man." 

Sylvetter :  The  Schisme,  697. 

Tt-no'-n^,  8.  [Lat.  uno  =  to  make  one,  to 
join.  So  called  because  the  stamens  are 
united  with  the  ovary.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Xylopese.  Shrubs,  so&s* 
of  them  climbing  on  trees,  with  simple,  pri- 
lucid,  dotted  leaves,  and  rather  large  flowers. 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  i^ll,  father ;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there ;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;  go,  pot> 
or,  wore,  wpit  work,  whd,  son ;  mute,  cub,  ciire,  ^zUte,  cur,  rule,  full ;  try,  Syrian,    se,  oe  =  e ;  ey  =  a ;  qu  ==  kw. 
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with  three  sep.ils,  six  Ioiik,  thin,  flat  petals 
in  two  ruws,  yonietiiues  reduced  to  a  single 
row  of  three ;  numerous,  four-sided  stamens, 
and  many  carpels  constricted  between  the 
seeds  so  as  to  fmni  several  one-seeded  fruits. 
Known  species  seventeen  or  eighteen,  from 
tropical  Asia  or  Afrira.  The  Cliiiieseat  Hong 
Kong  niake  a  Hue  purple  dye  from  the  unripe 
fruit  of  Unoiia  discolor.  U.  JS'arum  is  now 
Vvaria  Naruni. 

iin-d'-pened,  a.     [Pref.  nn-  (1),  and  Eng. 

opened.]    Not  opened  ;  closed,  shut. 

"  Before  the  yet  unopen'd  doore  lie  stay'd." 

Mill/:  Lucan  ;  Pharsalia,  ill. 

fin-o'-pen-ing,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
opetditg.]  Not  opening  ;  remaining  closed  or 
shut. 

"  Curse  the  sav'd  candle,  and  unopcninfj  door." 

Pope  :  Moral  Essays,  iii.  19. 

•  iin-op'-er-a-tive,  a.  [Pi-ef.  un-  (i),  and 
Eitg.  operative.]  Not  operative;  inoperative; 
producing  no  effect. 

"  For  if  the  life  of  Chrisb  be  hid  to  this  world,  much 
mnre  is  hia  8Cev>tre  unoperative,  hut  in  spiritual 
thnnis."—MiUon  :  [ieformntion  in  England,  bli.  il, 

fin-o-per'-cu-late,   un  -  6-  per'-  cu  -  lat  - 

ed,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eug.  operculate.] 
[Inoperculate.] 

iiii-6p'-p03ed,  «,.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
opposed.]  Not  opposed,  not  resisted  ;  meeting 
with  no  opposition  or  resistimce. 

"The  Prince  of  Orange  wa«  marching  unopposed  to 
Loudon."— Jlacaitlay  :  Hist.  Eng.,  ch,  xii. 

*lin-6p-press'-ive,  a.  [Pref.  i/n- (1),  and 
Eng.  oppressive.]  Not  oppressive  ;  not  hard, 
burdensome,  or  severe. 

'*  You  would  have  h:ul  an  unoppressive  but  a  pro- 
ductive revenue. "—Citj'fce  ;  On  the  French  Revolution. 

tin-or-dained',  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
ordained.]  Not  ordained  or  ordered;  not 
coniiiianded. 

"  Be  it  not  tmordain'd  that  solemn  rites  ,  .  . 
Shall  he  penormed  at  pregnant  intervals." 

Wordsworth  :  Thanksgiving  Ode,  Jau.  16, 1816. 

•  iin-or'-der,  v.t.  [Pref.  un-  (2),  and  Eng. 
ordeVy  v.]    To  counterorder,  to  countermand. 


'  iin-or'-dered,  a.  [Pief.  un-  (l),  and  Eng. 
order;  -ed.]  Not  arranged  or  disposed  in 
order. 


•  un-or'-der-ly,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
orderly.]  Not  orderly  ;  disorderly,  irregular; 
out  of  order. 

"Their  reply  is  childiafa  and  unorderlj/."— Hooker: 
Ecdes.  Polity, 

•  fin-or'-din-a-rSr,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (l),  and 
Eng.  ordinary']  Not  ordinary  ;  not  common  ; 
extraordinary,  unusual. 

"  Kill  uionstrons  births  (as  we  call  them),  because  of 
an  unordinary  sha,i>e." — Locke :  Hum.  Underat,,  bk.  iii., 
ch.  xl. 

•  iin-or'-din-ate.  *  uu-or-din-at,  a.  [Pref. 

un-  (1),  and  Eng.  ordinate.]    Inordinate,  dis- 
orderly. 

"Eightfulneaes  of  the  lawe  refreyuede  unordinat 
manQria."— W yd iffe:  Ecdus,  xlv.  e.    (Note.) 

•  iin-or'-din-ate-l^,  *  un-or-di-nat-ly, 

adv.     [Eng.  unordinate;  -ly,]     Inordinately, 
disorderly. 

"  Ech  brother  wandrynge  vnordinatly  or  agens  good 
OTdm."— Wydiffe  .■  2  Thc8$.  iii.  6. 

,fin-or'-gan-ized,  a.  [Pref.  un-(l),  and  Eng. 
organized.]  Not  organized  ;  inorganized,  in- 
organic. 

"An  uniform,  unorganized  "body."  —  Locke :  Sum. 
Undent.,  bk.  ii.,  ch.  xxx.. 

tin-o-riff'-m-al,  «..    [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
original.] 
1.  Not  original,  derived. 
*2.  Having  no  birth  ;  not  generated. 


*  tin-o-rig'-in-at-ed,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and 
'Eng.  originated.]  Not  originated;  having  no 
birth  or  creation. 

"  Self-Bxistent.    underived.  unoriginated,  indepen- 
dent."— IVaterland  :   Works,  ii.  348. 

•tin-o-rfg'-in-at-ed-ness,   s.      [Eng.  wn- 

originated;  -ness.]      The  quality  or  state  of 

beingnnoriginated  or  without  birth  or  creation. 

"  Self-exinteuce  or  unorf.ginatedne8s."—Watf:rland: 

WorkSj  Hi.  120. 


*  un-o-rig'-m-ate-lsr,  adv.    [Pref.  un-  (l); 

Eng.  urigiiLate{d),  and  sutf.  -ly.]  Without 
birth  or  oiigin. 

"  He  is  so  emphatically  or  unorii/inafelg."— Water- 
land  :  Works,  ii.  '2d. 

im-or-na-ment'-al,  a.    [Prtf.  un-  (i),  and 
Bug.  ornametUal.]  *Not  ornameutul ;  plain. 
"  The  simple,  unaffected,  unornamcn/al  and  unos- 
tentiLtluus  manner  in  which  they  deliver  truths,  so 
Important."—  West :  Resurrection  (ed.  Jth),  p.  355, 

un-or'-na-xnent-ed,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (i),  and 
Eng.  oriiamented.]  Not  ornamented  ;  not 
adorned ;  plain. 

"  I  have  bestowed  so  many  garljinda  upon  your 
shrine,  «hiuh  till  my  time  usod  to  slana  unoj-w«- 
mented."—Cooentri/ :  Phil,  to  HytU,  con.  6. 

iin-or'-tho-dox,  a.    [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
orthodox.]  Not  orthodox ;  heterodox  ;  her^'tical. 
"  He  was  sure  to  be  uvorlhodnx  that  was  worth  the 
pluuduring." — Decay  of  Piety. 

*  iin-or'-tho-dox-y,  s.    [Pref.  vn-  (1),  and 

Eng.  orthodoxy.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being 
unorthodox ;  heterodoxy,  heresy. 

"  Calviu  made  roast  meat  of  Servetus  at  Ueueva  for 
biauiioit}todoxy."—T.  Brown:  [f'oW,:*,  iii,  lu4, 

lin-6s-ten-ta'-tiou8,  a.    [Pref.  un-  (1),  and 

Eng.  ostentatious.] 

1.  Not  ostentatious  ;  not  boastful ;  not 
making  show  or  parade  ;  modest.  (See  extract 
under  Unornamental.) 

2.  Not  glaring  or  showy:  &Sy  unosteiitatious 
colouring. 

un-os-ten -ta'-tious-ly.  adv.  [Eng.  unos- 
teiit'itionsly.]  In  an  u'tnstentafious  manner; 
witliuut  show  or  parade  ;  niode;s(,ly. 

"  Hois  silently  and  unos/  mtatiously  happy." — Knox : 
Ckriiian  PhtL,  §  40. 

iin-ds-tcn-ta'-tious-ncss,  s.  [Eng.  unos- 
tcnUUious ;  -Jiess.]  Tlie  quality  or  state  of 
being  unostentatious;  modesty. 

*  un-out-speals'-a-We,  a.    [Fret  un-  (1) ; 

Eng.  oui,  and  speakable.]  Unutterable,  in- 
expressible.   (Coverdale  :  1  Peter  i.  8.) 

*  un-O-ver-COme',  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
orercoijic,]  Not  tivercome  ;  not  beaten  or  con- 
quered.   (Wycliffe  :  2  Maccabees  xi.  13.) 

*  un-6-ver-pass'-9.-ble,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (t) ; 
Eng.  over,  and  passable.]  Insurpassable,  in- 
vincible. 

"The  unoverpuRsable  she  oQerpa«sed." — Wycli^e: 
Judith,  p.  002.    (Prol.) 

*  un-d-ver-tak'-en,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (i),  and 
Eng.  overtaken.]  '  Not  overtaken ;  not  come 
up  with, 

"  •T!q  shadow  is  still  unovertaken  before  him." — 
Adams  :  Works,  ii.  301. 

*  un-6-ver-trow'-a-ble,  a.    [Pref.  un-  (l) ; 

Eug.  ocer,  trow,  and  suff.  -able.]  That  cannot 
be  suspected,  imagined,  or  believed. 

"Nyue  unovertr'iwable  thingua  of  herte  I  magne- 
flede.  —  IKi/c/i/Te  ;  Ecdus.  xxv.  9. 

iin-dwed',  a.    [Pref.  vn-  (1),  and  Eng.  owed.] 
1.  Not  owed,  not  due. 
*2.  Not  owned  ;  having  no  owner. 

"  The  unowed  interest  of  proud-swelling  stat*.' 

Sliakesp. :  King  John,  iv.  8. 

*un-6wil'»  V.t.  [Pref.  un-  (2),  and  Eng.  owm, 
v.]    Not  to  acknowledge;  to  disown. 

"  Why  was  this  unowning  of  the  plays  necessary, " — 
Daily  2'elegraph,  Dec,  2i}.  1887. 

^-owned',  a.  [Pref.  un-  (l),  and  Eng.  owned.] 

1.  Not  owned ;  having  no  known  owner ; 
not  claimed. 

"  Our  unowned  sister."  Milton  :  Comus,  407. 

2.  Not  owned  or  acknowledged ;  not  ad- 
mitted. 

lin-ox'-i-dized,  uxi-6x'-i-dat-ed,  a. 

[Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  oxidized,  oxidated.] 
Not  oxidized ;  not  having  been  converted 
into  an  oxide  by  being  combined  with  oxygen. 
(Lyell.) 

*  iin-pa9'-i-fi-a-ble,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1).  and 
Eng.  pacijiable.]  Incapable  of  being  pacified, 
soothed,  or  calmed. 

"The  unpacifi'ible  madness  that  this  world'8  music 
puts  those  into,"— .(Idttms ;  YVorks,  il.  409. 

*  iin-pa-^if -ic,  *  un-pa-yif '-ick,  a.  [Pref. 
un-  (1),  and  Eng.  pacific]  Not  pacific  ;  not 
peaceful. 

"  Our  disunited  and  unpacific  ancegtors."—  Warton : 
Hist,  of  Kiddington,  p.  71. 


fin-pa^'-i-f  ied,  *  un-pac-t-fide,  a,    [Pret 

un-  (1),  and  Bug.  pacified.]    Not  pacified  ;  not 
quieted,  calmed,  or  tranquillized. 

"  It  raiinc  so  long  im/nujifida." 

Bruvme  :  Britanuut^  Pastorale,  1, 4. 

un-pack',  *  un-packe,  v.t.     (Pref.  un-  (2), 
and  Eng.  jmc/i-.] 
1.  To  open,  as  tilings  packed, 

"None  of  our  said  subjects  shall  .  ,  .  vTtpacke.  iu 
the  countrcla  abtmesaide,  no  kind  of  wares. "— Wocfc- 
lui/t :  ro^ftyfB,  i.  210. 

*  2.  To  relieve  of  a  pack  or  burden ;  to  un- 
load, to  disbur()en, 

"  Unpin-k  my  heart  with  words." 

S/iukesp.  :  HamJet,  II,  4. 

un-packcd',    a.      [Pref.   un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
packed.  ] 

1.  Opened,  as  a  parrel  nr  thin.Ejs  that  have 
been  packed.    {Cowper  :  Conversation^  309.) 

2.  Not  packed;  not  collected  by  unlawful 
means. 


* iin-pack'-er,  s.  [Eng.  unpack;  -er.]  One 
who  unpacks. 

"By  the  awkwardness  of  the  WTipicfter  tlie  statue's 
thumb  was  broken."— J/iJSx  Edgworth:  Ential.  ch.  iiL 

un-paid',   *  un-payde,    *  un-payed,   « 

[Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  fiald.] 

1.  Not  paid,  not  distdiargrd,  as  a  debt. 

..    "  Slie  would  that  duty  le.ive  ini/mid  to  you. 
Which  d.iily  she  was  buund  to  proffiiv." 

.•ihakes/j.  :  Cymbeline,  iii.  b. 

2.  Not  having  received  the  payment  due. 

"  If  her  ariidcs  are  three  years  unpaid,  she  is  the 
less  exhausted  by  expouHfi"- Burke :  On  a  late  State 
of  the  Nation. 

3.  Not  receiving  pay  or  salary ;  acting- 
gratuitously. 

"An  unpaid  justice  of  the  peace."— Field,  Jan.  21, 

1888. 

IF  (1)  Unpaid-for:  Not  paid  for;  taken  on 
credit. 

"Prouder  than  rustling  in  unpaid-for  silk." 

Shakespeare :  Cymbeline,  iii.  3. 

(2)  The  Great  Unpaid  :  A  term  ajiplied  to  tha 
body  of  unpaid  magistrates  or  justices. 

*  iin-pained',  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
pained.]    Not  pained  ;  sutVering  no  pain. 

"  But  there's  not  one  of  these  wlio  are  unpain'd." 
Ben  Jonmn  :  Cynthia's  lievels,  v,  8, 

*  un-pain'-ful,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
painful.]    Not  painful  ;  causing  no  pain. 

"An  easy  and  unpaivful  touch." — Locke:  Human 
Understand.,  bk.  ii.,  ch.  Iv. 

*un~pamt',  v,t.  [Pref.  un-  (2),  and  Eng. 
paint,  v.]  To  efface  or  remove  the  paint  or 
colour  from. 

*  iin-pamt'-ed*  a.  [Pref.  un-  (l),  and  Eng. 
painted.]  Not  painted  ;  not  coloured  or 
covered  with  paint. 

"  Sending  another  unpainted  cloth."— Homilies : 
Peril  of  Idolatry,  pt.  il. 

*  iin-paired',  a.     [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 

paired.]    Not  paired,  not  matched. 

"  And  minds  unpair'd  had  better  think  aloue." 

Crabbe:  Tales  of  the  Hall.  ii. 

unpaired-eye,  s. 

Biol. :  A  functionless  eye  formed  on  the 
Invertebrate  type,  and  filling  up  the  space 
between  the  brain  and  the  parietal  foramen. 
It   was   first   found    in    Sphenodon    (q.v.); 


CKPAIRED  EYE  OF  SPHENODON. 

further  investigation  led  to  its  discovery  in 
all  the  living  Lacertilia  in  which  a  pariotal 
foramen  exists  O^penccr  in  Q.  Jour.  Micros.  Soe.^ 
n  s.  xxvii.),  and  it  ha^^  since  been  traced  ia 
Fishes  by  Beard  of  Freil  urg  (Nature,  July  14^ 


bSil,  bo^;  poiit,  j6t^1;  cat,  9ell,  chorus,  9hin,  ben^b;  go,  gem;  thiu,  this;  sin,  as;  expect,  Xenophon,  ex^ist.    -leg, 
-cian,  -tian  =  shan.    -tion,  -siou  =  shun ;  -tion,  -^ion  =  zhun.    -cious,  -tious,  -sious  =  sbus.    -bie,  -die,  &c.  =  bel,  del- 
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unpalatable— unpeaceful 


MODIFIED  EYE- 
SCALE 
01  a  species  of  Iga- 
aim,  witb  tratia  pa- 
rent cornea,  in  £he 
middle  of  which 
the  eye  ia  seen. 


1887).    Thns  in  the  same  vertebrate  animal 

•  are  eyes  developed  on  tlie  vertebrate  and  on 
the  invertebrate  type,  and  formed  from  the 
modification  of  the  walls  of  hollows  in,  and 
out-gi'owths  of,  the  brain.  In  Sphenodon, 
which  has  been  the  subject  of  most  of  the 
investigations,  this  eye  has,  in  section,  the 
shape  of  a  cone,  the  base  of  which  fills  the 
fommen,  while  the  pineal 
stalk  (p.s.)  is  connected 
with  the  apex.  The  walls 
of  the  optic  vesicle  (o  v.) 
are  divided  into  an  ante- 
rior and  a  posterior  pai-t, 
the  first  forming  the  lens 
(0,  and  the  other  the  sensi- 
tive structures,  all  nour- 
ished by  a  bloodvessel 
(b.v.).  Tlie  lens  is  appa- 
rently directly  the  product 
of  the  brain  -  wall  itself 
The  retinal  elements  (r)  are 
arranged  in  the  manner 
typical  of  Invertebrates — 
the  rods  lie  on  tlie  inner 
side,  bounding  the  cavity 
of  the  optic  vesicle,  the 
nerve  entering  posteriorly, 
and  not  spreading  out  in 
front  of  the  rods.  In  all  living  forms  this 
eye  is  in  a  state  of  greater  or  less  degenera- 
tion, but  it  was  most  probably  functional  in 
the  Labyrinthodoiits  in  which  the  parietal 
foramen  was  very  large,  and  had  its  sides 
corrugated,  as  if  for  the  attachment  of 
muscles. 

unpaired-fins,  5.  pi. 

Ichthy. :  The  same  as  Vertical-fins  (q.v.). 

iin-pal'-at-a-'ble,  a,     (Pref.   un-  (1),  and 

Eng.  palcituble.] 

1.  Lit. :  Not  palatable  ;  not  acceptable  to 
the  palate ;  distasteful. 

"  We  fouud  thein  extremely  tough    and  unpalat- 
able."—Anton  :  Voyages,  bk,  ii,,  ch.  viii. 

2.  Fig. :  Not  acceptable  to  tlie  feelings  or 
to  the  intellect;  not  such  as  to  be  relished ; 
disagreeable. 

"To  return  thanks  for  this  unpalatable  counseL" — 
Macaulay  '  Eist.  Eng.,  ch.  Ix. 

"•  fin-panged',  a.  [Pref.  mv-  (1),  and  Eng. 
pa7igeti.]    Not  pained  or  distressed. 

"  Wheu  could  grief 
Cull  forth,  as  unpanged  judgement  cau,  fltt'st  time 
For  best  solid  tatinu. "        Two  Noble  Kinsmen,  i.  1. 

*fin-pan'-nel,  v.t.  [Pref.  un-  (2),  and  Eng. 
•pa^AieL]  To  take  a  pannel  or  saddle  off;  to 
unsaddle. 

"Saved  ua  the  trouble  of  unpanneHinff  Dapple. "— 
Jaritit:  O&n  Quixote,  pt  i.,  bk.  in.,  ch.  xi. 

*fin-par'-a-dise,  v.t.  fPi-ef.  uti-  (2),  and 
Eng.  paradise.]  To  deprive  of  happiness  like 
that  of  paradise  ;  to  render  unhappy. 

"  Aud  quite  unparadise  the  realms  of  light" 

young:  Night  Thoughts,  i.  186. 

"•fin-par'-a-goned,  a.    [Pref.  un-  (1) ;  Eng. 
paragon,    and    sutf.    -ed.\     Unequalled,    un- 
matched, unparalleled. 
"  Rubies  unparagoned."    STiakesp. ."  Oymbeline,  ii.  2. 

•  fin-par'-al-lel-a-ble,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1); 
Eng.  parallel;  -able.]  Incapable  of  being 
paralleled  ;  unequalled,  matchless. 

"The    unparnllclabte    glory   of    this    church   and 
nation."— flp.  Ball :  Bp.  by  Divine  Right,  pt.  Ui.,  §  8. 

ttn-par'-al-leled,  a.  [Pref.  xm-  (l),  and 
Eng.  paralleled.]  Not  paralleled  ;  not  matched 
or  equalled  ;  without  any  parallel  or  equal ; 
unequalled,  unprecedented. 

"  A  deity  so  unparalleled."        MiUon :  Arcades.  25. 

•  fin-par9lied',  a.  [Pref.  un-  used  augmen- 
tatively,  and  Eng.  pardied.]  Perished  or  de- 
stroyed by  heat ;  withered,  dried  up. 

*'  My  tongue  unparched  " 

Crawshiiw:  Psalm,  lyi. 

■fin-par'-don-a-ble,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and 
Eng.  pardonable.]  Not  pardonable  ;  that 
cannot  be  pardoned,  forgiven,  overlooked,  or 
remitt-ed. 

"It  seemed  to  the  editor  unpardonab!e,"Scott : 
Thomas  the  Rhym-'r.    (Note.) 

dn-par'-don-a-bl^,  arfu.  [Eng.  unpordfyn- 
ah(le);  -ly.]  N"t  in  a  pardonable  inannec  or 
degree  ;  beyond  pardon  or  forgiveness. 

"Luther  must  have  been  unpardonably  wicked." — 
Atterbury. 

fin-par'-doned,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (l),  and  Eng. 
pardoned.]    Not  pardoned  or  forgiven ;   not 


having  received  pardon  or  forgiveness  ;  im- 
forgiven. 
"  [He]  died  unpar^loned.'       Bttron  :  Mat\fred,  it  fl. 

fin-par'-don-ing,  a.  [Pi-ef.  un-  (1),  and 
Eng.  pardoning.]  Not  pardoning;  unfor- 
giving, relentless. 

"  Whom  PallftH  with  unpardoning  fury  flred." 
Pope ;  Bomer ;  Odyssey  xx.  SSL 

*  iin-par-lia-nien'-tar-i-ness,  s,  [Eng. 
unparliavientary  ;  -ncss'.]  The  quality  or  state 
of  being  unpai'liamentai'y  or  contrary  to  the 
rules  or  usages  of  parliament. 

"  Reprehending  them  for  the  unparliamentaHnest 
of  their  remoustrauce  in  print" — Clarendon:  Civil 
War,  L  324. 

iin-par-lia-men'-tar-y,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1), 
and  Eng.  parliainentdry.]  Not  parliamentary ; 
not  agreeable  to  the  procedure  or  the  etiquette 
observed  in  the  Houses  of  Parliament. 

"  They  could  not  consent  to  anything  so  unparlia- 
mentury."^J/acaulay :  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xxiv. 

*  iin-par'-rot-ted,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (i);  Eng. 
parrot,  and  sutf.  -ed.]  Not  repeated  by  rote, 
like  a  parrot. 

"  Her  senteuces  were  unparrotted  and  unBtudiecL"— 
Godwin :  MandevUle,  i.  207. 

*  un-part'-a-ble,  a.  [Pref.  un- (l),  and  Eng. 
partable.]  Incapable  of  being  parted ;  in- 
divisible, inseparable. 

"  The  soul  is  a  life  of  itselfe,  a  life  all  in  one,  unpart- 
(ible.'"—Trewnesse  of  Christian  Religion,  p.  272. 

*un-part'-ed,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
parted.]  Not  parted;  not  dissevered;  not 
divided. 

•■  One  being  unparted  from  another."— Jfortfc  ; 
Plutarch,  p.  253. 

*  un-par'-tial  (ti  as  sh),  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1), 
and  Eng.  partial.]  Not  partial  ;  impartial, 
unbiassed. 

"The  unpartial  judging  of  this  business." 

tihakesp. :  Henry  VIII.,  ii.  2. 

*un-par'-tial-ly  (ti  as  sh),  adv.  [Eng. 
unpartial;  -ly.]  In  an  impartial  manner ; 
impartially. 

"Deal  unpartially  with  thine  own  heart."— fiisftop 
Hall :  Balm  of  Qilead,  §  \%. 

*  tin -par -ti^'-i- pant,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1), 
and  Eng.  participant.]  Not  participating  or 
sharing  ;  not  taking  a  share  or  part. 

"  I,  strictly  unparticipunt,  sitting  silently  apart." 
— Carlyle :  Reminiscences,  i.  282. 

*  un-par-ti9'-i-pat-ed,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1), 
and  Eug.  participated.]  Not  participated; 
not  shared. 

"  Unparticipated  solitude  1"  Byron  :  Cain,  L  L 

*  un-pass'-a-ble,  a.   [Pref.  un-  (l),  and  Eng. 

passable.] 

1.  Not  passable ;  not  allowing  passage ;  im- 
passable. 

"  Onpaisable  for  men."— Esther  xvl.  24. 

2.  Not  current ;  not  suffered  to  pass. 

"  Mitke  all  money,  which  is  lighter  than  that 
standard,  unpas8able."—Loc/ce. 

*  tin-pass'-a-ble-ness,  *  iln-pass'-i-ble- 
ness,  s.  [Eng.  unpassable;  -ness.]  The  quality 
or  state  of  bemg  impassable. 

"The  unpassibleness  of  the  ocean." — Evelyn:  Navi- 
gation &  Commerce. 

*  un-pass'-ion-ate,  *  un-p&ss'-ion-at- 
ed  (ss  as  sb),  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1) ;  Eug.  pas- 
sionate; -ed.] 

1.  Free  from  passion  or  bias ;  impartial, 
dispassionate. 

"Absurd  to  an  unpassionated  reaaoii,"—Glanvill : 
Vanity  of  Dogmatizing,  ch.  xi, 

2.  Free  from  passion  or  anger  ;  not  angry. 

"  The  rebukes,  which  their  faults  will  make  hardly 
to  l>e  avoided,  should  not  only  tje  in  Bu))er,  grave,  and 
unpassionate  vfoTds,  hut  a.]ao  alone  and  in  private." — 
Locke  :  On  Education. 

* iin- pass- ion -^te-ly  (ss  as  sh),  adv. 
[  Eng.  unpassionate ;  -ly.  ]  Dispassionately, 
impartially,  calmly. 

"Make  us  an:-ii^hmateit/  to  see  the  light  of  reason 
and  religion."— jT/'^s'  Charles:  Eifam  Basllike, 

*  un-p^ss'-ion-ed  (ss  as  sh),  a.  [Pref.  un- 
(1),  and  Eng.  passioned.]  Free  from  passion  ; 
dispassionate,  unimpassioned. 

"  O  you  unpassloned  peaceful  harts  I  "■ 

Daviei :   Wittes  Pilgrimage,  p.  48. 

*  un-pas'-tor,  v.t.  [Pref.  un-  (2),  and  Eng. 
jxist>>r.]  To  deprive  of  or  reduce  from  the 
oflBee  of  a  pastor, 

"un-pas'-tor-al,  a.    [Pref.  un-  (l),  and  Bug. 


pastoral.]    Not  pastoral ;  not  consistent  witei 
the  manners  or  thoughts  of  shepherds. 

"This  very  unitathetic  and  un/>a«oraJ  idea."— irajs 
ton:  Rowley  Enquii'p,  p.  95. 

*  fin-pas' -tured,  a.  [Pref.  iin-  (1),  and  Eng. 
pastured.]  Not  pastured;  not  provided  with 
pasture. 

"  Go,  go,  my  lambs,  unpastured  as  ye  are." 

Cotoper:  Death  of  Damon. 

*  fin-pathed',  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1) ;  Eng.  path, 
and  suff.  -ed.]  Unmarked  by  passage ;  untrod- 
den, pathless. 

"  Unpath'd  waters."      Shdkesp. :  Winter's  Tale,  Iv.  4. 

*  fin-pa-thet'-ic,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
patheth.]  Not  pathetic  ;  wanting  in  or  desti- 
tute of  pathos  or  feeling.  (See  extract  under 
Unpastoral.) 

*  fin-path'-wayed,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1) ;  Eng. 
pathway,  and  sutf.  -ed.]  Having  no  path; 
pathless. 

"  Along  the  smooth  unpathway'd  plain." 

Wordsworth  :  Waggoner,  iv. 

*  un-pa'-tien9e  (ti  as  sh),    *  un-pa-ci- 

ence,  s.    [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  patience.] 
Want  of  patience  ;  impatience. 

"  Lest  any  thinke  that  these  my  wordes  are  spoken 

either  of  hastyues  or   of  unpacience."—Udal :  QtUa- 

thians  L 

'*  un-pa'-tient  (ti  as  sh),  *  un-pa-cy-ent, 

a.     [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  patient.]    Impa- 
tient. 

"  More  unpatient  they  are  and  fearfull  of  winter.'— 
/'.  Holland  :  I'linie,  bk.  xix.,  ch.  viil. 

fin-pa-tri-6t'-ic,  *  un-pat-ri-ot'-Jo, 
*  un-pa-tri-ot'-ic-al,  *  un-pat-ri-ot'- 

ic-al,  a.     [Pref.  un-  (]),  and  Eng.  patriotic^ 
patriotical.]    Not  patriotic. 

"Regarding their  action  as  unpatKiotic."—St.  Jame^t 
Gazette,  Jan.  10,  18BS. 

*fin-pat'-rdn-ized,  a.  [Pref.  wn-(l),  and 
Eng.  patronised.]  Not  patronized ;  not  fa- 
voured or  supported  by  friends. 

"  Unpatronii^d,  and  therefore  little  known." 

Cowper :  Tirocinium,  674. 

*  fin-p^t'-terned,  a.    [Pref.  un-  (1 ),  and  Eng. 

patterned.]    Not    having  a  precedent  or   ex- 
ample ;  unexampled. 

"  Should  I  prize  you  less,  unpattcrn'd  air  1" 

Beaum.  A  flet.  :  Thierry  &  Theodoret,  liL 

fin-paved',  a.    [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng,  paved.} 
1.  Not  paved ;   not  laid  down  or  covered 
with  stone,  or  the  like. 

"  The  streetes  of  the  city  lying  then  unpaved.'-^ 
Hakewill :  Apologie,  p.  131. 

*  2.  Castrated,  gelded. 

"  The  voice  of  unvaved  eunuch." 

Snakesp. :  Cpmbetine,  IL  S. 

fin-p^wned',   a.    [Pref.  un-    (1),    and   Eng. 
pawned.]    Not  pawned  ;  not  pledged  or  given 
in  security. 
"  Where  yet,  unpavm'd,  much  learned  lumber  lay." 
Pope  :  Dundad  (ed.  1"29),  i.  116. 

*  fin-pay',  v.t.    [Pref.  un-  (2),  and  Eng.  pay.] 

1.  To  annul  by  payment ;  to  make  undone. 

"  Unpay  the  villauy  you  have  done  her."— SAaftcMit  .• 
2  Henry  IV.,  ii.  I. 

2.  Not  to  pay  or  compensate.  (Only  usod 
in  the  pa.  par.)    [Unpaid.] 

*  fin-pay'-ai-ble,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
payable.]  Not  payable;  incapable  of  being 
paid. 

"The  debt  of  a  thousand,  talents  .  .  .  utterly  u»* 
payable." — South  :  Sermons,  vol.  x.,  eer.  9. 

*  fin-payed',  *un-payd,  a.    [Unpaid.] 

*un-pea9e',  s.  [Pref.  un-  (l),  and  Eng.  peace.] 
Want  or  absence  of  peace. 

"If  unpeace  sometime  reigne."— (^/laucer;  Test,  qf 
Love,  bk.  ii. 

*  fin-pea9e'-%-ble,    *un-pes-a-ble,  a. 

[Pref.  un-  (l),*and  Eng.  peaceable.]    Not  peace- 
able, quarrelsome. 

"  A  tumult,  or  any  unpeaceable  disorder. "—Sou^ A  .• 
8ermo7it,  vol   x.,8er.  9. 

*  fin-peage'-a-ble-ness,  s.      [Eng.  unpeace- 

able ;  -ness.]    The  quality  or  state  of  being  un- 
peaceable ;  quarrelsomeness,  disquiet. 

"  Doth  not  the  Holy  Spirit  ascribe  all  our  unpeace- 
ableness  to  our  cupiditie  i  "—Mountague :  Deo.  Essayea, 
pt.  IL,  tr.  viii, 

*fin-pea9e'-ful,  a.     [Pref.  «u-  (1),  and  Eng. 

peace/uX.]    Not  peaceful,  not  pacific,  unquiet. 
"  Unpeaceful  death  their  ehoice." 

ThomtMi :  Liberty,  Iv.  €79. 


fSiitOt  f3.t,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father ;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there ;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;  go,  p^ 
or,  wore,  W9II;  work,  who,  son ;  mute,  cub,  ciire,  unite,  cor,  rule,  full ;  try,  Syrian,    ae.  ob  =  e  ;  cy  =  a ;  qu  =  kw. 
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*  lin-pe-dan'-tic,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and 
Eng.  peiiantUi.]  Not  pedantic;  free  from 
pedan&y. 

"  An  unpedantic  moral." 

Scott:  Marmion,v,    (Introd.) 

*ttn-ped'-3[-greed,  a.  [Pref,  un-  (1);  Eng. 
pediyre(e),  and  suff.  -ed.]  Not  with  or  having 
a  pedigree.    {Pollolc.) 

*  tin-peeled',  a.  [Pref.  un-  (2),  3.,  and  Eng. 
peekd.]    Stripped,  pillaged,  desolate. 

"  To  let  you  eiiter  hia  unpeeled  house." 
Shalceap.  :  Loves  Labour's  Lost,  ii.    (Quarto.) 

*  fin-peered',  *iin-peer'-gr^ble.  a.  [Pref. 
un-  (1);  Eng.  peer,  and  suflf,  -ed,  or  -able.] 
Having  no  peer  or  equal ;  unequalled. 

"  Fn/jaercdexcelleuoe."— Jfarston. 

*ftn-peg',  *un-pegge,  v.t.  [Pref.  un-  (2), 
and  Eng.  peg.]  To  open  by  loosing  or  un- 
fastening a  peg. 

"  Unpeg  the  basket  on  the  house's  top." 

Shakesp. ;  Bamlet,  HI.  J. 

•fin-pfin',  v.t.     [Pref.  un-  (2),  and  Eng.  pen, 
v.]    To  release  from  heing  confined  or  penned 
up  ;  to  set  free  from  a  pen  or  confinement. 
'■  If  a  man  unpens  another's  water."— flZacftstona; 

»  un-pen'-^illed,  a.    [Pref.  un-  (l),  and  Eng. 

peiuilled.]    Not  described  or  delineated. 

"An  unpeticUled  i3At."—Feliham :  Reaolvea.  pt  L. 
re(i.2a.  *^ 

•fin-pen'-e-tra-ble.  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and 
Eng.  penetrable.]  Not  penetrable;  impene- 
trable. 

"The  skin  or  hide  of  his  rriver-horse]  backe  unpen«- 
trable."—r.  Holland:  Plinie,  bk.  viii.,  ch.  xxv. 

*  un-pen'-i-tent,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
penitent.]    Not  penitent ;  impenitent. 

"  God  will  not  relieve  the  unpenitent." 

Sandys:  Farajjhrase  <if  Job. 

fin-pen'-sioned,  a.  (Pref.  un-  (l),  and  Eng. 
pensioned.] 

1,  Not  pensioned  ;  not  having  or  receiving 
a  pension. 

"  Unplaced,  unpensioned,  no  man's  heir,  or  slave." 
Pope:  Imitations  of  Horace,  bk.  ii.,  sat.  1. 

2.  Not  kept  or  held  in  dependence  by  a 
pension. 

"  [He]  being  unpejtsioned,  made  a  eatire." 

Byron :  Mazeppa,  Iv. 

*  un-peo'-ple,  v.t.  [Pref.  un-  (2),  and  Eng. 
people.]  To  empty  of  people;  to  deprive  of 
iniiabitants ;  to  depopulate. 

"  Despise  his  bulwarks,  and  impeople  earth." 

Cowper :  ReiiremerU,  72. 

fin-peo'-pled  (le  as  el),  a.  [In  sense  1  from 
jiref.  «)i-  (2),  and  Eng.  pe&pled ;  in  sense  2 
from  pref.  un-  (1).] 

1.  "With    the   inhabitants    destroyed ;    de- 
populated. 

2.  Not  yet  filled  with  people  ;  uninhabited, 
desolate. 


*  un-pep'-pered,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
peppered.]    Unspiced,  unseasoned.   {Lit.  &jig.) 

"Plain  Nature's  feast,  un  peppered  with  a  ghost." 
Coleman :  Vagaries  Vindicated,  p.  203. 

iin-per-9eiv'-a-ble,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and 
En'^.  perceivable.]  Not  perceivable ;  incapable 
of  being  perceived ;  imperceptible. 


fin-per~9eived',  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
perceived.]  Not  perceived  ;  not  noticed  ;  not 
heeded,  unnoticed. 

"  By  slow  degrees,  eo  unperceiv'd  and  soft 
That  it  may  seem  no  fault." 

Dryden  :  Marriage  d-la-mode,  ilL  L 

*un-per-9eiv'-ed-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  imper' 
ceived;  -ly.]  So  as  not  to  be  perceived;  im- 
perceptibly. 

"To  convey  unperceivedly  .  .  .  sentiments  ol  true 
Vi^ty."— Boyle:  Works,  v,  260. 

*un-per-9eiV-ihg,  a.  [Pref.  un-0.\  and 
Eng.  perceiving.]  Not  perceiving ;  not  having 
or  exercismg  powers  of  perception. 

-Waterland:  Works, 

•  un-per-§ep'-ti-ble,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and 
Eng.  perceptible.]  Not  perceptible  ;  imper- 
ceptible. 

"  Unperceptible  by  the  sense."—/'.  Holland:  Plu- 
tarvk,  p.  fiSd. 

*  tin-per-e'-gal,  a.  [Pref,  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
peregal.]   Uneq'nal,   (Chaucer:  Boecius,  bk.  iii.) 


*  iin-per'-fect,  *  un-par-fyt,  *  un-per- 
fit,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  perfect.]  Not 
perfect  or  complete  ;  deficient. 

"Shee  hath  made  nothing  unner/ec*."— /*.  Hol- 
land: Plinie,  bk.  xxtl..  ch.  xxlv. 

*fin-per'-fgct,  v.t.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
perfect,  v.]  To  make  imperfect  or  incomplete  ; 
to  leave  imperfect,  incomplete,  or  unfinished. 
-Sidney:  Arcadia, 

*  un-per'-fect-ed,    *un-par-fyt-ed.    a. 

[Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  perfected.]    Not  per- 
fected ;  not  completed  ;  not  brought  to  an  end. 
"The    hostes   were  desevered,   and  ye  ende  of  ye 
warre  unpatfyted.^'—Fabyaii :  PhU.  de  Valois  (an.  8J. 

•fin-per'-fect-ed-ness,  s.  [Eng.  imperfect- 
ed;  -iiess.]    Imperfection,  imperfectness. 

"One  unper/ectcdness  shows  me  another,  to  make 
me  despiae  tuyaelf."— a/taAos/j.  .■  Othello,  ii.  3. 

*  un-per-fec'-tion,  *  un-per-fec-ci-oun, 

s.     [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  perfection.]    Ira- 
perfection,  iraperfectness. 

"He  schal  ourne  the  vnperfecdoun.^'—Wycliffe: 
Ecclus.  xxxviji.  3L 

*  un-per'-fect-l^,  adv.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and 
Eng.  perfectly.]    Imperfectly. 

*fin-per'-fect-ness,  s.  [Eng.  unperfect; 
-Tiess.J  The  quality  or  state  of  being  imper- 
fect ;  imperffictness,  imperfection. 

"  Being  for  my  unperfectness  unworthy  of  your 
friendship."— iSit^ne^.*  Arcadia,  bk.  i. 

fin-per-forxned',  i*.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
performed.] 

1.  Not  performed ;  not  executed,  done,  com- 
pleted, or  fulfilled. 

"  He  conceives  the  promise  given  by  Servilius  to 
have  rematiied  unperformed.' — Lewis:  Cred.  Early 
Roman  Hist.  (ed.  1855),  11.  61, 

2.  Not  represented  on  the  stage ;  unacted. 

"  A  hitherto  unperformed  comedy.  "~i>ai(y  Tele, 
graph,  Feb.  21,  1888. 

*  un-per-form'-ing,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and 
Eng.  performing.]  Not  perfijrining;  not  ful- 
filling, acting,  or  carrying  anything  out. 

"  The  jmperfarming  promises  of  others."  —  Gold- 
smith  :  Essay  No.  2. 

*  un-per'-U-OUS,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
perilo-us.]  Not  perilous,  not  dangerous  ;  free 
from  peril  or  danger. 


*  un-per'-ish-a-ble,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1).  and 
Eng.  perishable'.]  Not  perishable  ;  imperish- 
able ;  not  liable  to  perish  or  decay. 

"  By  rust  unperishnble  or  by  stealth." 
Cowper  :  In  Memory  of  the  Late  J.  Thornton,  Esq. 

*fin-per'-ished,  a.  [Pref.  Mn-(l),  and  Eng. 
peHsficd.]    Not  destroyed ;  not  killed. 

"  Or  hardy  lir  unperish'd  with  the  rains." 

Pope :  Homer  ;  Iliad  xxilL  402. 

*  fin-per'-itsll-ing,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
perishing.]  Not  perishing ;  notliable  to  perish ; 
imperishable. 

"  Of  that  unperishing  wealth." 
Cowper  :  Ode  Addressed  to  Mr.  John  Rouse. 

fin-per'-jured,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (l),  and  Eng. 
perjured.]  Not  perjured,  not  forsworn ;  free 
from  the  crime  of  perjury. 

"  Beware  of  death  :  thou  canst  not  die  unpet:}ur'd, 
And  leave  au  imaccomplish'd  love  behind." 

Dryden.    { Richardson.) 

*  fin-per'-ma-nent,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (l),  and 
Eng.  permanent.]  Not  lasting  or  permanent ; 
transitory. 

"So  umpermanent  a  pleasure." — Richardson:  Cla- 
rissa, iv.  ae. 

*  un-per-plex',  v.t.  [Pref.  un-  (2),  and  Eng. 
perplex.]  To  free,  relieve,  or  deliver  from 
perplexity  or  doubt. 

"  This  ectasy  doth  unperplex 
(We  said)  and  tell  ua  what  we  love." 

Donne :   The  Ectasy, 

t  fin-per-plexed',  it.      [Pref.   un-  (1),  and 

Eng.  perplexed.] 

1.  Not  perplexed,  embarrassed,  or  confused ; 
not  in  perplexity. 

2.  Free  from  perplexity  or  complication  ; 
plain,  simple. 

"Simple,  unperplex'd  propoaltiou."— Zoc4« ;   Cand. 
of  Understanding,  §  32. 

*un-per'-se-cut-ed,a.  [Pref.  vtn-  (1),  and 
Eng.  'pcn^ecuted.]  Not  persecuted  ;  free  from 
persecution, 

"  l/npersecuted  of  slanderous  toaguea."  —  Milton  : 
Apology  for  Smectymnutis. 


*  fin-per'-son-a-ble,  a.  [Pref.  (l),  and  Eng. 
personable.  ]  Not  handsome ;  not  of  good  ap- 
pearance. 

*  fin-per-spir'-a-ble,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (i),  and 
Eng.  perspirable.]  Not  perspirable  ;  not  cap- 
able of  being  passed  off  in  perspiration. 


un-per-8uad'-a-ble  (u  as  w),  a.  [Pref.  un- 
(1),  and  Eng.  persuadable.]  NuS  persimdable; 
incapable  of  being  persuaded ;  not  to  be  re- 
moved by  persuasion. 

"  His  sister's  wnpersuadable  melancholy." — Sidney : 
Arcadia,  bk,  i. 

*  iin-per-suad'-a-ble-ness  (u  as  w).  e. 

[Eng.  unpersuadable  ;  -Tiess.]  Tlie  quality  or 
state  of  being  unpersuadalSle ;  resistance  to 
persuasion. 

"  Resentment  and  unpcrmiadableneaa  are  not  naturaj 
to  you.."— Ricliardson :  Clarissa,  ii.  64. 

fin-per-suad'-ed  (u  as  w),  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1), 
and  Eng.  persuaded.]    Not  persuadetl. 

"  And  in  your  mynde  departed  unpersu^ded."^ 
More  :  Workes,  p.  1,2-12. 

*  un-per-sua'-^i-ble-ness  (u  as  w),  s. 

[Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  persuasiblen£ss.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  not  being  open  to  per- 
suasion ;  resistance  to  persuasion ;  unper- 
suadableness. 

"  We  are  children  of  disobedience,  or  unpersuasible- 
ness." — Leighton :  Comment,  upon  I  Peter  ii. 

*  iin-per-sua'-^ion  (u  as  w),  s.  [Pref.  uv^ 
(1),  and  Eng.  persuasion,]  The  state  of  being 
uupersuaded. 

"  The  word  here  used  for  disobedience  signiflefi  pro- 
perly  unpeisuasioii," — Leighton  :  On  1  Peter  IL 

*un-per-sua§'-ive  (u  as  w),  a.  [Pref.  un- 
(1),  and  Eng.  persuasive.]  Not  persuasive  ; 
unable  to  persuade. 


*  un-per-turbed',  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and 
Eng.  perturbed.]  Not  perturbed  or  disturbed ; 
undisturbed. 

"  Unperturbed  by  the  wrongs  and  sorrows  of  mortals." 

Longfellow  :  Evangeline,  i.  5. 

un-pe-ru^ed',  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
perused,]  Not  perused;  not  read  through; 
unread. 

"  His  letters  we  have  sent  you  here  unperused  by 
U8." — Strype  :  Ecclea.  Mem.  (an.  1553.    No  a.) 

*  un-per-vert',  v.t.  [Pref.  un-{2),  and  Eng. 
pervert]  To  reconvert;  to  recover  from  being 
a  pervert. 

"  His  wife  could   never  be  unpernjerted  again."  — 
Fuller  :   Church  Hist.,  X.  Iv.  64. 

fin-per-vert'~ed,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (l),  and  Eng. 
perverted.]  Not  perverted  ;  not  wrested  or 
turned  to  a  wrong  meaning  or  use. 

fin-pet'-ri-f  led,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
petrified.]  Not  petrified  ;  not  converted  into 
stone. 

"  Some  parts  remain  unpetrified." — Browne  :  Vulgar 
Errours,  bk.  ii.,  ch.  v. 

un-phil-o-soph'-ic,  *  un-phil-o-soph'- 
ic-al,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  philosophic, 
philosophical.]  Not  philosophical ;  not  ac- 
cording to  the  rules  or  principles  of  sound 
philosophy. 

"  The  principles  they  go  upon  are  found  to  be  very 
arbitrary  and  unphilosophical."—Olanvill:  Essay  6. 

tun-phil-d-soph'-ic-al-l^,  adv.  [Eng. 
unphilosophical ;  -ly.]  In  an  unphilosophical 
manner. 

"Talking  very  unphiTotopkicaJly."~Search :  Light 
of  Nature,  voL  t,  pt,  ii.,  ch.  xxviii. 

*un-pha-6-s6pli'-ic-al-ness,  s.  [Eng. 
unphilosophical ;  -ness.]  The  quality  or  state 
of  being  unphilosophical,  or  contrary  to 
sound  philosophy. 


"  un-phil-os'-o-phize,  v.t.  [Pref.  w»-  (2), 
and  Eng.  philosophize.]  To  degrade  from  Uie 
character  of  a  philosopher. 

"Our  interests  flow  in  upon  us,  and  unphilotophiae 
us  into  mere  mortals."— /"o/ze.    {Johnson.) 

"^un-phy^i'-icked,  «.  [Pref.  un-  (l),  and 
Eng.  physiclced.]  Not  physicked  ;  not  having 
had  physic  administered. 


iin-pick',  *un-pike,  v.t.    [Pref.  uv-  (2).  a, 
and  Eng.  pick,  v.  J 


boil,  bo^ ;  poiit,  j6wl ;  cat,  9ell,  chorus,  9hin,  bcn^h ;  go,  gem ;  thin,  this ;  sin,  a§ ;  expect,  Xenophon,  CKlst.   ph  =  £ 
HSian,  -tian  =  sh^n.   -tion.  -sion  =  shun ;  -f  ion,  -sion  -  zhun.   -eious,  -tious.  -sious  —  shus.   -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  b^l,  d^l. 
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*  1.  Tb  pick  ;  to  open  with  a  pointed  in- 
strument. 

"  With  his  craft  the  dore  unplketh." 

Gower :  C.  A.,  Iv. 

2.  To  undo  by  picking  out  the  stitches  of ; 
to  take  to  pieces. 

"  The  BUrplice,  which,  after  unpiddng  and  cutting 


^fin-pick'-a-blO,  a.    [Pref.  un-  (1);  Eng. 
pick ;  -able.y  Incapable  of  being  picited,  or 
of  being  opened  with  a  pointed  instrument. 
"  Their  locks  unpickable' 

Beaum.  tfr  /7e£. ;  The  Coxcomb,  U. 

iiin-picUed',  a.  [In  senses  1,  2,  and  3  from 
pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  picked;  in  sense  4  from 
unpick,  v.] 

1.  Not  picked  ;  not  chosen  or  selected. 
"Sheila  or  shrubs  unpicked,  unchosen."— J/Kton .* 

Of  I'relatictd  EpUcopacy. 

2.  Not  plucked  or  gathered  ;  hence,  not 
enjoyed. 

"  Now  cornea  iu  the  sweetest  morsel  of  the  night, 
and  we  must  hence,  and  leave  itunpicked.'—Shakesp. : 
2  Uenry  JK,  li.  A. 

3.  Not  picked  or  opened  with  an  instru- 
ment, as  a  lock. 

4.  Having  the  stitches  picked  out ;  nn- 
stltclied. 


"^  un-pic-tu-resque'  (que  as  k),  a.  [Pref. 
■?y  n-  (1),  aQd  Eng.  picturesque.]  Not  pic- 
turesque. 


•  un-pier5e'-a-ble,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and 
Eng.  pierceable.]  Not  pierceable ;  incapable 
of  being  pierced. 

"  Is  he  then  unpierceable  t  quoth  ahe^* 

Fair/ax:  Godfrey  of  Boulogne,  xx.  60. 

iiii  -  pier5ed',  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
jiUrced.l    Not  pierced  ;  not  penetrated. 

"  Where,  unpierced  by  frodt,  the  cavern  sweats. " 
Tfurmsoji .  A  utumn,  842. 

♦iin- piked',  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
piked.]    Not  dressed  or  decked  out. 

"  Ho  brought  them  forth  uukeuibed  oud  unpiked." 
— Udtil:  Apoph.  of  Erasmus,  p.  90. 

"*  iin-pil'-lared,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
pillared,]  *Not  furnished  with  or  placed  upon 
a  pillar  ;  destitute  or  deprived  of  pillars. 

"  See  the  cirque  falls  1  the  unpUlared  tetaple  nods  !* 
Pope :  Dunciad,  iiL  107. 

■**  iin  -  pilled',  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
pilled.]    Not  pillaged  or  plundered. 

"  UnpiUedn.  unspoiled,  and  untaken  by  pirates."— /)r. 
fiee,  in  English  Qarner,  ii.  62. 

iin-pil'-ldwed,  a.  [Pref.  irti-  (1),  and  Eng. 
pilloired.]  Wanting  or  destitute  of  a  pillow 
or  support.    (Milton:  Cormis,  355.) 

•  un-pi'-lot-ed,  a.  [Pref.  vn-  (1),  and  Eng. 
pi/oted.]    Not  piloted  or  guided  ;  unguided, 

"You  see  me  .  .  .  tmptlotcd  by  principle  or  faith." 
—C.  Bronte:  Jane  Eyre,  ch.  xxxv. 

un-pin',  *  uu-pyn,  v  t.  [Pref.  un-  (2),  and 
Eng.  pin,  v.]  To  remove  the  pins  from  ;  to 
undo  or  unfasten  what  is  held  or  fastened 
together  by  pins  ;  to  loose  from  pins. 

"The  bank  employ^  was  unpinning  the  two  hUlu,**— 
J)aily  Chronicle,  Jan.  2, 1668. 

•fin -pin'- ion  (i  as  y),  v.t.  [Pref.  un-  (2), 
and  Eng.  pinion.]  To  loose  from  pinions  or 
manacles  ;  to  free  from  restraint. 

•  iin-pin'-loned  (i  as  y),  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1), 
and  Eng.  pinioned.]  Not  pinioned  or  tied 
down. 


fin -pinked',  a.  [Pref.  vn-  (1),  and  Eng. 
pinked.]  Not  pinked;  not  pierced  with  eye- 
let-holes. 

"Gabriel's  pomps  were  all  vnphiked  in  the  heel." 
Shahesp, :  Tanning  of  the  Shrew,  iv.  1, 

*  tin-pif-e-ofis-ly,  adv.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and 
Eng.  pitemisly.]  In  an  unpitying  manner ; 
unpityingly. 

fin-pit'-ied,  a.   [Pref  «7i-(l),  and  Eng.  pitied.] 
1.  Not    pitied ;  not   compassionated ;   not 
sympathized  with  ;  unregretted. 

"  Uurespited.  unpitied,  onreprleved." 

ifUton:  P.  L.,IL  185. 

*  2.  Pitiless,  unmerciful. 

"You  stiall  hnvB  .  .  .  your  deliverance  with  an  un- 
pitied  whipping."— .SAwftwp.  ;  Afvasure  for  JJeasure, 
Iv.  2. 


*  fin-pif -i-ful,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
pitiful.] 

1.  Having  no  feeling,  or  showing  no  pity ; 
pitiless,  unpitying. 

2.  Not  exciting  or  arousing  pity, 

"  Sith  graces  such  unp^ifal  should  prove, ' 

Davies  :  Wittet  Pilgrimage. 

*  un-pit'-i-ful-l^,  adv.  [Eng.  unpitijul ;  -ly.] 
In  an  unpitiful  or  unpitying  manner ;  piti- 
lessly, mercilessly;  without  pity  or  compas- 
sion. 

"He  beat  him  most  unpUifuiUy,  methought."  — 
Shakesp.  :  Merry  Wives,  iv.  2. 

*  fin-pit'- i-fal-ness,  s.  [Eng.  unpitiful: 
-ness.]    The  absence  of  pitifulness  or  pity. 

"  And  the  unpitifalness  of  his  own  near  threatulng 
death."— Sidney .-  Arcadia,  bit.  iii, 

*un-pi-tous,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
pitous.] 

1.  Unpitiful,  pitiless. 

2.  Impious,  wicked. 

"Abomination  to  the  Lord  (1b)  the  lit  ai  the  vn- 
pitous." —  Wycliffe :  Prov,  xv.  8. 

*  un-pi-tous-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  unpitous:  -ly.] 
Impiously,  wickedly. 

"  Who  f  orsothe  trostlth  in  his  thoghtls  vnpttousli/.' 
—  Wydife:  Prov.  xii.  2. 

*  un-pi-toos-ness,  e.  [Eng.  unpitous ;  -ness.] 
Impiety,  wickedness.    {Wydiffe:  Lev.  xix.  7.) 

*  un-pi-tous-ty,  *  un-pl-tous-te,  s.  [Eng. 

unpitous;  -ty.]    Impiety,  wicked. 


*  un-pl-ty,  *  nn-pi-tee,  i*.  [Pref.  un-  (1), 
and  Eng.  pUy.\    Impiety. 

"  Al  unpitee  and  wickeduesse  of  the  men."—  Wj/cliffe  : 
Jiomans  i. 

fin-pif -y-ing,  a.  [Eng.  unpity ; -ing.]  Having 
or  feeling  no  pity ;  displaying  no  pity  or  com- 
passion ;  pitiless. 

"  He  raUed  his  hands  to  the  unpitying  sky." 

Longfellow:  Torquemada. 

fin-pla9ed',  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
placed.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Not  placed  ;  not  arranged  or  disposed  la 
proper  place  or  places ;  confused  or  jumbled 
together. 

2.  Not  holding  any  place,  office,  or  employ- 
ment under  government.  (See  extract  under 
Unpensioned,  1.] 

II.  Racing :  Not  amongst  the  first  three  In 
the  finish  of  a  race. 

"Unplaced  in  the  Sefton  Steeplechase. '  — /^M, 
Dec.  8,  1867. 

*  Un-plagued',  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
plagued.]  Not  plagued,  not  harassed,  not 
tormented. 

"  Ladies  that  have  your  feet 
Unplagued  with  corns." 

Shakesp.  :  Borneo  A  Juliet,  U  r. 

*  fin-plain',  *  nn-pleine,  a.    [Pref.  un-  (1), 

and  Eng.  plain,  a.]     Not  plain ;  not  simple, 
clear  or  open  ;  insincere. 
"  He  that  is  to  trouth  unpleine.'       Boaer:  0.  A.,  t 

*  fin-plained',    ''un-plajmed,  a.     [Pref. 

un-  (1),  and  Eng.  plain,  v.]      Not  deplored, 
lamented,  or  mourned. 

"Unpitied,  unplaj/n'd  of  foe  or  friend." 

Spenser :  Colin  Clout, 

fin-plant'-ed,  ».  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
plaJtted.] 

1.  Not  planted  ;  of  spontaneous  growth. 

"  Figs  there  unplanted  through  the  fields  do  grow." 
Waller:  Battle  of  Summer  Itlands,  21. 

2.  Not  settled  or  colonized. 

"Ireland  is  a  country  wholly  unplanted." — Bu/rk»: 
On  Popery  Laws. 

*  fin-plaus'-i-ble,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and 
Eng.  pHmihU.]  Not  plausible  ;  not  having  a 
plausible,  fair,  or  specious  appearance. 

"  Conniating  of  such  unplausible  proposltiom  and 
precepts."— fiarrow;  Sermoiu,  voL  iiL,  ser.  46. 

*  un-plaus'-l-bl^,  adv.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and 
Eng.  plausibly.]  Not  in  a  plausible  manner; 
not  plausibly. 

"Men  would  reason  not  unplattsibly,"— Darke : 
Regicide  Peace. 

*  fin-plans'-ive,  a.  [Pref.  wn-(l),  and  Eng. 
plausive.]  Not  plansive,  not  approving ;  not 
applauding ;  disapproving. 

"  He'll  question  me 
Why  such  unplausive  eyes  are  bent." 

Sliakesp:  Troilas  &  Crensida,  ill.  3. 


fin-play'-a-ble,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
playable.]  'Not  playable;  Incapable  of  being 
played  at  or  on. 

"  And  it  was  uo  fault  of  theirs  that  the  greeJi,  ynM 
unplayable."— field,  Jul  23,  1636. 

fin-plead'-a-ble,  a.  [Pref.  un  (1),  and  Eng. 
pleadable.]  "Not  pleadable  ;  irfcapable  of  being 
pleaded  or  put  forward  as  a  plea. 

"Ignorance  was  here  unpleadable."— South  :  Str- 
mora,  vol.  ix.,  ser.  6. 

fin-plead'-ed,  «.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng, 
pleaded.] 

1.  Not  pleaded ;  not  advanced  or  urged  as  a 
plea. 

*  2.  Not  defended  by  an  advocate.  {Otway, 
In  Annaiidale.) 

*  fin-plea^'-a-ble,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Bng. 
pleasable.]     Incapable  of  being  pleased. 

"  To  please  my  unpleasable  daughter." 

Burgoyne  :  Heiress,  II  S. 

fin-plea^'-ant,  a.     [Pref  un-  (1),  and  Bng. 
pleasant.]    Not  pleasant;  not  affording  plea- 
sure or  gratification  ;  unpleasing,  disagreeables 
"The  situation  of  the  prime  minister  was  «nirf«l» 
sant."~MacauZay  :  Hi»t.  Eng.,  ch.  xvi. 

«  fin-pleas'-ant-ish,  a.  [Eng.  unpUasantS 
•ish.]    Rather  unpleasant. 

"In  truth,  'tis  rather  an  unpleasantisfi  Job." 

Bood:  Etching  MoralizedL 

un-plea^'-ant-lj^,    *  un-pleas-aunt-ly* 

adv.  [Eng.  unpleasant;  -ly.]  In  an  unplea- 
sant manner  or  degree ;  unpleasingly,  die- 
agreeably. 

"We  don't  live  unpleasantly." — Pope. 

fin-plea^'-ant-ness,  j).  [Eng.  unpleasant  s 
-Tiess.] 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  unpleasant ; 

disagreeableness. 

"  Does  not  the  unpleasantness  of  the  first  commend 
the  beauty  of  the  second  J  "-Oryden."  Essay  on  Dra. 
matic  Poesie. 

2.  A  slight  disagreement  or  falling  out,  as 
between  friends,  as :  This  caused  an  un- 
pleasayitness  between  them.    (Colloq.) 

*fin-plea§t'-ant-Pi^,  s.     [Pref.  un-  (1),  and 

Eng.  pleasantry.] 

1.  Want  of  pleasantry  ;  absence  or  the  op- 
posite of  cheerfulness,  good  humour,  or  gaiety, 

2.  An  unpleasantness ;  a,  slight  quarrel  or 
falling  out. 

"It .  . ,  therearetwosuchimperiouHand domineering 
spirits  in  a  family,  unpleasanti^ieg  of  course  will  arise. 
— Tliackeray  :  Aewcomci,  ch.  xxxiii. 

3.  A  discomfort. 

"The  minor  unpleasantriei  attending  a  bastj 
toilet."— Chambers'  Journal,  Oct.  9,  1858,  p.  2B5. 

fin-pleaded',  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  En^ 
plmsed.]    Nut  pleased  ;  displeased. 

"  Unpleas'd  and  pensive  hence  lie  takes  hla  way.** 
Dryden  :  Palamon  ±  Arcite,  C  ^fk 

fin-plea^'-ing,  a.  [Pref.  utir  (1),  and  Eng. 
pleasing.]  Not  pleasing ;  displeasing,  dis- 
agreeable, unpleasant. 

".Such  a  law,  indeed,  would  have  been  positively  tt» 
pleating  to  him,"— J/ocaitluy ;  Bist.  Eng.,  ch.  Iv. 

fin-plea§'-ing-ly,   adv.     [Eng.  unpleasing: 
•ly.]    In  an  unpleasant  manner ;  unpleasantly, 
"  Necessarily  delivered  and  unpleasingly  received.* 
—Bp.  Ball:  Oont.  ;  Death  qf  AbiaXvm, 

fin-plea^'-ing-ness,  s.  [Eng.  unpleasing; 
-ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  un- 
pleasing ;  unpleasantness. 

"To  have  her  unpleasingnesa  and  other  conceal* 
menta  bandied  up  and  down."— Milton  :  Boot.  A  Bita, 
qf  Divorce,  bk.  ii,,  ch.  xxi. 

•fin-pleaf'-ive,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1);  Eng. 
pleas{e),  and  sutf.  -ive.]  Not  pleasing,  unplea- 
sant. 

"  Orief  is  never  but  an  unpleasiva  pafision.'— ib 
Ball:  Sermon  on  Sphes.  iv.  30. 

on-plea^'-ur-a-ble  (f  aa  ash),  a.    [Pret 

un-  (1),  and  Eng.  pleasurable.]  Not  affording 
pleasure.    (jColeridge.) 

*  fin-pleat',  v.t.  [Pref.  un-  (2),  and  Eng. 
p'eat.]    To  smooth.     (Davies:  Eclogus,  p.  19.) 

fin-pledged',  a.      [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng, 

plaiged.  ] 

1.  Not  pledged ;  not  placed  or  given  In 
pledge  or  pawn. 

2.  Not  bound  by  a  pledge  ;  not  pJighted. 

*fin-pli'-^-ble,  a.    [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Bng. 


fate,  fat,  farQ,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot» 
or,  wore,  wolf,  worls,  who,  son ;  mute,  cub.  ciire.  unite,  cur,  rule,  full ;  try,  Syrian,    so,  oe  =  e ;  ey  =  a ;  qu  ==  kVt 
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'   (ph    silent),    *un-plite,    v.t. 
!),  Eiig.  plight  (2),  v.]    To  unfold, 


pliable.]  Not  pliable  ;  tough  ;  not  yielding  or 
conforming  ;  not  easily  bent. 

"Tbeir  stitfiieBs  aud  unpliable  diBpositlon.**— P.  Sot- 
land:  Flutarch,  p.  563. 

•tin-pli'-aut,   a.     [Pret  wn-  (1),  and  Eng. 

plhiiU.] 

1.  Not  pliant ;  not  easily  bent ;  stiff,  tough. 

"Working  upou  so  unpMowe  BbuS."—Woiton  ;   Jie- 
vtains.  p^  5a. 

2.  Not  readily  yielding  the  will ;  not  com- 
pliant. 

*  un-pfight' 

[Pref.  K7i-(2), 
to  explain. 

"It  Jsa  wondre  that  I  desire  to  tell,  aud  therfore 

vmietli  may  1  vnpliten  luy  aeuteuce  witb  wordea." — 

CJiaucer:  Boecius,  bk,  ill. 

fin-pl6iislied'  (gh  silent),  t  iin-plo^ed',  a. 

[Pref.  lift-  (1),  and  Eng.  ploughed,  plowed.]  Not 
ploughed  ;  not  tilled,  or  turned  over  with  the 
plough. 

"  The  eartb  unplough'd  ahaU  yield  ber  crop." 

Hen  Jonscn  :  Goldeii  Age  liestor'd, 

In-pliicked',  a.  [Pref.  un-  (l),  and  Eng. 
plucked.]  Not  plucked  or  gathered  ;  not  torn 
or  pulled  away. 

"  Unpluck'd  of  all  but  maiden  baud." 

CraObe :  Tales  of  the  BaU,  vlil. 

*  iin-pluznb'  (6  silent),  v.t.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and 
Lat.  plumbum  =  lead.]  To  deprive  of  lead  ;  to 
plunder  of  lead. 

"  They  unplumb  tbe  dead  for  bullets  to  assassinate 
tbe  living." — Burke:  Letter  to  a  ^^obie  Lord.  {Vi^6.) 

•iin-plumb'  (?>  silent),  a.  [Pref.  nn-  (1),  and 
Eng.  plumb,  a.]  Not  plumb,  not  perpendicular, 
not  verticaL 

*  un-plumbed' (6  silent),  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1), 
and  Eng.  pluvibed.]  Not  plumbed  or  mea- 
sured with  a  plumb-line  ;  unfiithonied. 


•  un-plume',  v.t.  [Pref.  un-  (2),  and  Eng. 
pluiivi.]  To  strip  of  plumes  or  feathers  ;  heuce, 
to  degiade,  to  humble. 

"  To  shame  confidence,  and  unplwrne  dogmiitizing." 
—GlanoUl. 

tin-po-et'-ic,  *  iin-pd-ef -ick»  un-p6-ef - 
ic-al,  a.  [Pref.  ua-  (1),  and  Eng.  poetic: 
poeticoA.] 

1.  Not  poetical;  not  possessing  or  exhibit- 
ing poetical  qualities. 

"  His  moat  unpoetical  works  do  credit  to  his  heart." 
—Knox :  Ensay  62. 

2.  Not  proper  to  or  becoming  a  poet. 

"  Bite  off  your  unpoetick  nails." 

Corbet :  Death  of  Q.  Anne. 

.^_po-et'-ic-al-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  unpoetical; 
-ly.]    In  an  un'poetical  mflnner. 

"  How  unpoetically  and  baldly  bad  this  been  trans- 
lated."—Oryoien.-  Vvrg^ll.  (Note.) 

ttn-point'-ed,  i*.     [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
pointed.] 
L  Literally : 

1.  Not  having  a  point  or  tip. 

2.  Not  having  marks  by  which  to  distinguish 
sentences,  numbers,  and  clauses  in  writing; 
not  punctuated, 

3.  Not  having  the  vowel  points  or  marks  : 
£s,  an  unpointed  manuscript  in  Hebrew. 

II.  Fig. :  Wanting  point  or  definite  aim  or 
purpo.se. 

"  Which,  ending  here,  would  have  shown  dull,  flat, 
and  unpoinied."—Ben  Jonson:  Magnetic  Lady,  iv.  S. 

unpointed-at,  tu  Not  pointed  at ;  not 
pointed  out. 

"  Suffer  them  not  to  paaae  by  you  vnpoynted  at."— 
Strype  :  JScclet.  Mem. ;  An  Apology  of  Jhon  PhUpot. 

*^-p^§ed',  o,  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
pois&l.] 

1.  Not  poised,  not  balanced.  (Thomson: 
Liberty,  ii.  150.) 

2.  Unweighed  ;  unhesitating  ;  regardless  of 
consequences. 

*un-p^'-on,  v.t.    [Pref.  un-  (2),  and  Eng. 
poison.]    To  remove  or  expel  poison  from. 
"  ITnpoitoned  their  perverted  minds."— 5ou(A ;  Ser- 
mong,  vol,  V,,  ser  1. 

■•  fin-p6l'-i-5ied,  cu  [Pref.  un-  (l\  and  Eng. 
policied.] 

h  Not  having  civil  policy  or  a  regular  form 
of  govei'nment. 

2.  Void  of  policy  ;  impolitic;  stupid. 

"  That  I  might  bear  thee  call  preat  Ciesar.  ass 
CnfjoJicied."   ftJiakeifp.  :  AnUmi/  &  Cleopatra,  v.  Z. 


*  un-pol'-ish,  v.t.    [Pref.  un-  (2),  and  Eng. 
polish,  v.]    To  deprive  of  politeness  or  polisli. 


un-pol'-ished,  a.    [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 

polished.] 

1.  Lit. :  Not  polished,  as  a  weapon ;  not 
made  smooth  and  bright  by  rubbing. 

*'  These  loose  groves,  rough  na  th'  unpolish'd  rocks." 
Grashaw :  A  Heligious  House, 

2.  Fig.:  Not  refined,  as  a  person's  luannirs; 
rude,  coarse,  phiiu. 

"  Dedicating  my  unpolished  lines  to  your  lordsblp." 
— Shakesp.  :  i'enus  &  AdonU.  (Dedic.) 

lin-p6-lite',  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  polite.] 
Not  polite ;  not  refined ;  rude,  uncivil,  im- 
polite. (Applied  to  persons,  speeches, 
writings,  &c.) 

"  Which  .  .  .  ia  very  unpolite.''—Tatler,  Ko.  140, 

*  iin-po-lite'-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  unpoUte;  -ly.} 
Not  politely  ;  impolitely,  rudely,  uncivilly. 

*  un-p6-lite'-ness,  A".   [Eng.  unpoUte  ;  -ness.] 

1.  Want  of  pohsh  or  refinement ;  coarse- 
ness. , 

"  Sad  outcries  are  made  of  tbe  u/npolite7ies8  of  the 
Btyle."—  Bluckwall ;  Sacred  Classics  Defended, 

2.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  impolite ; 
want  of  politeness  or  courtesy;  incivility, 
rudeness. 

*  un-pol'-i-tic,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
politic]    Not  politic ;  impolitic. 

*  un-pol'-i-tic-ly,  *  iin-pol'-i-tick-I^, 

adv.     [Eng.  unpolitic;  -ly.]    In  au  impulitic 
manner  ;  against  good  policy. 

"  A  ayort  hitely  vsed  of  our  English  youthen,  but 

now  vnpuUtiekli/  discuntiiiued. ' 

England,  bk.  IL  (Addition.^ 


Warner ;    A  Ibioiis 

[Pref.    un-   (1),    and   Eng. 


un-poUed',  a. 

polled.] 

1.  Not  polled  ;  not  having  one's  vote  regis- 
tered. 

*  2.  Unplundered,  nnstripped. 


iin-poHut'-ed,  a.  [Pref.  uti-  (1),  and  Eng. 
polluted.]  Not  polluted;  not  corrupted,  de- 
filed, or  desecrated  ;  not  fouled. 

"  Unpolluted  purity  of  heart"— A'nox ;  Euay  40, 

*  iin-pope',   v.t,     [Pref.  un-   (2),  and    Eng. 

pope.] 

1.  To  deprive  of  the  character,  dignity,  or 
authority  of  a  pope ;  to  take  from  one  the 
popedom. 

2.  To  deprive  of  a  pope. 

"  Rome  will  never  so  far  unpope  herself  as  to  part 
with  ber  pretended  supremacy."- /'u/ier. 

un-p6p'-u-lar,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
pupnkir.]'  Not  popular ;  not  liaving  tlie 
public  favour ;  not  likely  to  secure  the 
public  favour. 

"A  more  unpoptUar  man."— JfacauZay :  fftst.  Eng., 
ch.  XV  ii. 

tin-pop-U-lS-r'-if-ty,  s.  [Eng.  unpopular; 
-ity.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  un- 
popular ;  absence  of  popularity. 

"Jaioea  bad  pwhapa  incurred  more  unpopitlaritff 
by  enioi'cing  it.  — Macaulay :  Hist.  Eng.,  cii.  xiij. 

un-pop'-u-lar-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  unpopular; 
-ly.]    In  an  unpopular  manner. 

*  fin-pop'-U-loiis,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and 
Eng.  pojruibus.]  Not  populous ;  not  tiiickiy 
inliabited. 

"  In  so  remote  and  unpoimloua  a  part  of  tbe  country.' 
—Field,  Dec.  24, 1887. 

*  iin-p6rt'-a-ble,  a.  [Pref.  un^  (l),  and  Eng. 
portable.] 

1.  Not  portable ;  not  capable  of  being 
carried. 

"  Had  their  cables  of  iron  chains  had  any  great 
length,  they  had  been  unportable."—Ualeigh:  Hist. 
World. 

2.  Insupportable,  unbearable. 

"Sothely  tbel  byiideu  to  greuouse  chargis.  and  un- 
portable,  or  that  mown  not  be  born."—  WycXiffe: 
Matt,  xxiii.  4 

*  un-por'-tioned,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
pOTiiowd.]  Not  portioned  ;  not  endowed  with 
a  portion  or  fortune. 

"  Has  virtue  charms?  Igraiit her  henveuly  fair; 
But  if  unpoi-'ioncrf,  all  will  interest  wed." 

Youvg :  Night  Thoughts,  viL 

*  tin-por'-tu-nate,  a.  [Pref.  v.n-  (1),  and 
Lat.  ipp)pQrtunus  =  t\t,  convenient:    06  =  at 


or  before,  and  porlus  —  a  port,  a  harbour.] 
Inopportune,  troublesome,  importunate  (q.v.). 

"  Than  among  bo  many  vnporiunate  v/yndes  and 
vnstahle  waters.  —The  Golden  Boke,  ch.  xlili. 

*un-pbr'-tu-ous,  a.  [Pref.  «ri-(l);  Eng. 
port ;  and  sutf.  -uous.]  Having  no  ports  or 
harbours. 

"  Had  the  west  of  Ireland  been  aii  unportuoua  coast, 
the  French  naval  power  would  have;  been  undone."— 
Burke :  On  a  liegicide  Peace,  let.  s. 

■  UI],-po§t-|tess',  V.t.    [Pref.  un-  (2),  and  Eng. 

possess.]    To  give  up  possession  of. 
"  The  hold  that  is  given  over 
Iwnpossess."       Wyat :  Of  Disappointed  Puvpo$e. 

tin-pos-sessed',  u.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
possessed.] 

1.  Not  possessed  ;  not  held  ;  not  occupied. 

"The  treasury  that's  unpossessed  of  any." 

Daniel :  Complnint  of  Rosamond. 

2.  Not  having  possession ;  not  in  posses- 
sion.   (Followed  by  of.) 

"The  mind,  unpossessed  qf  Tlrtue,"— Knox .'  Chri^ 
tlan  Philosophy,  g  23. 

*  im-po^-^ess'-ing,  «.  [Eng.  unpossess; 
-ing.]    Having  no  possessions. 

"Tbou  unpossesslng  btistard."    Slutkesp.:  Lear,  11. 1. 

*fin-p6s-si-bil'-i-ty,  s.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and 
Eng.  possibility.]    Impossibility. 

"  It  would  be  a  matter  uf  utter  unpossibilitff."—I'o«f 
£ingPest;   Works  {ibHii.  ii.  Sii. 

*  tin-p6s'-si-ble,  a.     [Pref.  vn-  (1),  and  Eng, 

possible.]    Not  possible  ;  impossible. 

"  It  is.  I  say,  unpossi.ble.'—Backluyt :  Voyages,  iil.  35% 

*  un-p6st'-ed,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
posted.]  Not  having  a  fixed  post,  station,  or 
situation. 

*  un-pd'-ta-blo,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng, 
potable.]    Not  potable  ;  not  drinkable, 

*  un-pdw'-er,  s.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
poiver.]     Want  of  power  ;  weaknes.s. 

"And  iiat  of  the  unpoioer  of  God.  that  lie  nys  ful  of 
myghte."  Piers  Plowman,  p.  a36. 

•un-ptJrtr'-er-ful,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and 
Eng.  powerful.]    Weak,  impotent. 

"  And  envyed  him  a  king's  unpowerful  hate, " 
Cuwley :  Davideis,  i. 

*iin-pra,c'-tic-a-ble,  a,     [Pref.  un-  (IX 
and  Eng.  practicable.]    Not  practicable ;  not 
feasible  ;  not  capable  of  being  done  or  carried  ' 
into  practice ;  impi-acticable. 

"Metaphoi-s  and  phrases,  aud  unpracticable  tsJi.- 
ciea."—GlanvUl :  Essay  7. 

•iixi-prac'-tic-al,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and 
Eng.  practical.]  Not  iiractical ;  giving  atten- 
tion to  speculation  and  theory  rather  than 
to  action,  practice,  or  utility. 

"In  a  most  unpractical  manner," — Field,  Dec  21 
1887. 

tin-prS-c'-tised,  «.    [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng 

practised.] 

1.  Not  taught  by  practice;  unskilled,  un* 
skilful,  inexperienced. 

"I  still  am  unpractised  to  varnish  the  truth." 
Byron  :  To  the  Reo.  J.  T.  Becker. 

*  2.  Not  known  ;  not  familiar  by  use. 

•tin-prac'-tised-ness.  s.  [Eng.  rmprac- 
tised  ;  -ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being 
unpractised  ;  want  of  practice. 

"  He  attributes  all  hone.ttle  to  an  unpractisedness* 
In  the  world," — Earle :  Microcosmographie. 

*  iin-prai^e',  v.t.  [Pi-ef.  un-  (2),  and  Eng. 
praise.]  To  deprive  or  strip  of  praise  or  com- 
mendation. 

1in-prai^ed\  *uu-praysed,  *iin-prcis- 

ed,  a.    [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  jyraiaed.]    Nut 
praised  ;  not  celebrated  or  extolled. 


*Tin-pray',  v.t.  [Pref.  un-  (2),  and  Eng.  pro-y.} 
To  revoke,  recall,  or  negative  by  a  subsequent 
prayer. 

"  Made  him,  as  it  were,  unpray  what  he  had  before 
prayed."— flp.  Ball :  Contempl. ;  Christ  Crucified. 

•tin-pray'-a-ble.    *  un-prei-a-ble.  a. 

[Pref.  iin-  (1)*;  Eng.  pray,  and  sutl".  -able.]    In- 
capable of  being  moved  by  prayer  ;  inexoiable. 
"Therefore  thou  art  unpreiable."—WycHffe:  Lam, 
Hi.  4. 

*  tin-prayed',  *  un-praied,  a.    [Pref.  un- 

(1),  and  Eng.  pmye»L\     Not  somxht  in  prayer. 
(Followed  hyfor.j  (Sir  T.  More:  Workes.p.H'^i.) 


boil,  boy;  pout,  jo^l;  cat,  96X1.  chorus,  ^Hin,  bench;  go,  ffem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as;  expect,  Xeuophon,  exist,    -rng, 
-ciaa,  -tian  -  shan.    -tion,  -sion  =  shun;  -tion,  -fion  =  Zhou,    -cious,  -tious,  -sious  =  shus.   -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  beU  deL 
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» un-preajh',  v,t.  [Pref.  un-  (2),  and  Eng. 
preach.]  To  preach  the  contrary  of;  to  re- 
cant in  preaching. 

"  l^npreached  their  non-resistiiig  cant." 

Defoe :  Trtbe-bom  Engliihman.  pt.  ^L 

•  un  -  l!/rea9h'-  mg,  a.    [Pref.   un-  (1),  and 

Eng.  'pTeachingJ\    Not  in  the  habit  of  preach- 
ing. 

■'  The  devdl  hath  »at  up  a  state  of  unpreactiing  pre- 
lacy."— Latimer  :  Si^th  Hurmon  before  Edward  Vl. 

•  un-pre-car'-i-oiis,  a.     [Pref.  ■un-  (1),  and 

En-;,  precarious.]    Not  precarious;  not  un- 
certain ;  settled,  tixed. 

"  Unprecariotia  light."        BladaTwre:  Creation,  ii. 

im-pre9'-e-dent-ed,  a.    fPref.  un-  (1),  and 

Eij^.  j^recedeuteil.]    Nut  precedented  ;  having 
uu  precedent  or  example  ;  unexampled. 

'■  A  leuity  unftrecedented  in  the  history  of  our 
coMntTy."—MacaiUai/:  But.  Eng.,  ch.  xvi. 

iiil-pre9'-e-deilt-ed-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  un- 
precedented; -ly.]  In  an  unprecedented  manner 
or  degree  ;  not  according  to  precedent ;  with- 
out previitus  parallel ;  exceptionally. 

"  Allotiiip  an  uTtprecedentedZy  large  sum  in  relief  of 
local  taxation."— atandard,  Dec  17,  1887. 

•  un-pre-jise',  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
piedac.]  Not  precise;  not  exact,  accurate, 
or  formal. 

'■  Chattfcrtou  gave  a  very  unprecise  explanation  from 
hla  own  head."—  Wurton  :  Rowley  EiUiuiry,  p.  47. 

•  iin-pre-dict',  v.t.  [Pref.  un-  (2),  and  Eng. 
predict,]  To  gainsay  or  contradict  what  has 
been  predicted. 

"  Means  I  must  use.  thou  aayat.  predictiou  elae 
Will  unpredict."  Milton:  P.  R.,  iii.  395. 

•iin-pre-ferred',  i*.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and 
Eng.  preferred.] 

1.  Not  preferred  ;  not  received,  chosen,  or 
ttiken  in  preference  to  something  else. 

2.  Not  put  or  brought  forward. 

3.  Not  having  received  preferment  or  pro- 
motion ;  unprtiinoted. 

"To  make  a  Bcbolar,  keep  him  under  while  he  is 
young,  or  unpr^erred."— Collier :  On  Pride. 

•iin-preg'-nant,  a.    [Pref.  wn-  (1),  and  Eng. 

preg  na  nt.  ] 

1.  Not  pregnant ;  not  with  young. 

2.  Not  quick  of  wit. 

*"ThiB  deed  uu&hapea  me  quite,  makes  me  unpreipiant," 
'  ShakeSp.  :  Measure  for  Measure,  Iv.  4. 

3.  Indifferent,  careless. 

"  Like  John-a-dreama,  unpregnant  of  my  cause." 
Hiiafcesp. :  Batnlet,  ii.  2. 

•iin-pre-ju'-cU-cate,  * iin-pre-ju'-di- 
cat-ed,  a.  [Pref.  rni-  (1),  and  Eng.  prejudi- 
oate,  prejvdicated.]  Not  piepossessed  by 
settled  opinions;  unprejudiced. 

"  The  hearts  of  all  judicious  and  unjtregvMcata 
readers."— Bp.  Ball:  A  Modest  offer. 

•  tin-pre-ju'-di-cate-ness,  s.  [Eng.  uti- 
prejudicate;  -ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of 
being  unprejudicate.   {Hooker:  Eccles.  Politie.) 

iln-prej'-u-dijed,  o.     [Pref.  un-  (1\  and 

Eng.  prejudiced.] 

1.  Not  prejudiced,  not  biassed  ;  free  from 
prejudice  or  bias ;  impartial,  indifferent. 

"  To  couvince  unprejudiced  readers  of  the  falseness 
of  their  auppositiou." — Locke  :  Buman  Understand., 
bk.  i..  ch.  ii. 

2.  Not  proceeding  or  arising  from  prejudice 
or  bias  :  as,  an  unprejudiced  jadgm&nL 

•uil-prej'-u-di5ed-ness,  a.  [Eng.  unpre- 
judiced ;  -ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being 
unprejudiced ;  freedom  from  prejudice  or  bias. 

"That  simplicity  and  wnpr^'idicednMi  of  mind."— 
Knox  :  Christian  PhUotophyt  %  29. 

•  tin-prel'-at-ed,  o,  [Pref.  wn-  (2) ;  Eng. 
prelate),  and  suff.  -ed,}  Deposed  from  the 
episcopacy. 

"This  man  was  unpretaied.''—Eacket^  iAfe  tijf 
WUUams,  il  120. 

•tin-pre-lS-f-ic-al,  o.  [Pref.  uti-  (1),  and 
Bng.  prdaiical.]  Not  prelatical ;  not  accord- 
ing to  or  consistent  with  the  character  or 
dignity  of  a  prelate. 

7npre 
don  :  CivU  War,  I  257. 

•tin-pre-med'-it-a-ble,  ».    [Unpremedi- 

TATE.  ] 

1.  Not  to  be  premeditated. 

2.  Unlooked  for,  unforseen. 

"  A  capf uU  of  wind  .  .  .  with  such  unpremeditable 
puSa."— Sterne  :  Sent.  Journey  ;  The  Fragment. 


un-pre-med'-i-tat-ed,  o.  [Pref.  un-  (1), 
and  Eug.  premeditated.] 

*  1.  Not  premeditated  ;  not  previously  pre- 
pared in  the  mind. 

"  Pour'd  forth  his  unpremeditated  strain." 

Thomson  :  Castle  of  Indolence,  i.  68. 

2.  Not  premeditated  or  done  by  design  ; 
unintentional,  undesigned. 

"  This  unpremeditated  slight." 

Wordsworth:  Excursion,  bk.  Ix. 

*  un-prep-ar-a'-tion,  s.  [Pref.  «u-  (l),  and 
Eng.  preim'rutlon.]  Tlie  act  of  being  unpre- 
pared ;  want  of  X)reparation  ;  un  preparedness. 

"  Our  cowardliness,  our  unpreparation  ia  his  advan- 
tage."—i7a/e  .■  Holy  Observations,  §  77. 

iin-pre-pared',  a.  [Pref.  un-  (l),  and  Eng. 
prepared.  ] 

1.  Nut  fitted  or  made  suitable,  tit,  or  ready 
for  use. 

2.  Not  prepared  :  not  in  a  right,  proper,  or 
suitable  condition  in  view  of  any  future  event 
or  contingency  ;  specitically,  not  ready  or  tit 
for  death  or  eternity. 


un-pre-par'-ed-ness,  s.  [Eng.  unpre- 
pared; -ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being 
unprepared,  unready,  or  unfitted  ;  want  of 
preijaration. 

"  Its  unpreparedness  for-  any  great  wax."'-DaiJy 
Telegraph,  Sept.  28, 1885. 

♦iin-pre-par'-ed-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  unpre- 
pared; -ly.]  In  an  unprepared  manner  or 
condition ;  without  preparation, 

"  If  bee  die  suddenly,  yet  he  dies  notunpreparedly.'' 
—Bp.  Ball :  Medit.  <fc  Vowes,  §  56. 

un-pre-po^-sessed',  a.  [Pref.  wn-(l),  and 
Eng.  prepossessed.]  Not  prepossessed  ;  not 
biassed  by  previously  formed  opinion ;  unpre- 
judiced. 

"A  competent  and  unprepossessed  judge.'— Boyle  .* 
Works,  li.  253. 

un-pre-p6§-5ess'-ing,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (l), 
and  Eng.  prepossessing.]  Not  prepossessing ; 
not  having  a  prepossessing  or  winning  ap- 
peamnce  ;  not  attractive  or  engaging. 

un-pre-scribed',  a.  [Pref.  un-  (l)  and  Eng. 
■prescribed.]  Not  prescribed  ;  not  directed  or 
laid  down  previously  by  authority. 

"  I  have  grated  upon  no  man's  conscience  by  .  .  . 
any  unprescribed  ceremony."— £p.  Ball :  Letter  from 
the  Tower. 

un-pre-§ent'-a-ble,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and 
Eng.  presentahU.]  Not  presentable  ;  not  fit 
to  be  presented  or  introduced  into  company 
or  society. 

im-pre-^ent'-ed,  a.  [Pref.  W7i-(1),  and  Eng. 
presented.]  Not  presented ;  not  exhibited, 
declared,  or  shown. 

*•  Leave  unpresented  those  that  ye  may  know  to 
have  oSeaded."—Strf/pe  :  Eedes.  Mem.  {InsU  given  by 
Edu).  VL  to  his  Comm.), 

tin-pre-aer'-vgr-ble.  a.    [Pref.  un-  (1),  and 

Eng.  preservable.]  Not  capable  of  being  pre- 
served. 

"  The  detached  spiculeB  were  those  of  calclsppngea, 
until  recently  supposed  to  be  unpreservable  m  the 
fossil  state."— Proc.  OeoL  Soc,  So.  484,  p.  57. 

un-pressed',  «.      [Pre£  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
pressed.] 
*  1.  Not  pressed, 

"  Have  I  my  pillow  left  unpress'd  in  Borne.** 

Sha}^.  :  Antony  A  Cleopatra.  111.  IL 

2.  Not  enforced, 

"They  left' not  any  error  in  government  munen* 
tioned,  or  unpreased  with  the  sharpest  and  moat 
pathetlcal  expressions."- CTarendon. 

tin-pre-sum'-iftg,  a.     [Pref.  un-  (1).  a°d 

Eng.  presuming.]  Not  presuming;  not  for- 
ward ;  modest,  humble,  retiring- 

"  To  the  entire  exclusion  of  modest  and  unpresuminff 
Tsien."—Knox  :  Letter  to  a  Foung  Nobleman. 

*un-pre-suinp'-tu-oiis    (mp   as  m),  o. 

[Pref.  un-  (1),  and  *Eng.  presumptuous.]  Not 
presumptuous  ;  not  presuming ;  humble,  sub- 
missive. 

"  Lift  to  heaven  an  unpregumptuous  eye." 

CoUiper  :  Task,  v.  746. 

tin-pre-tend'-ing.  a.  [Pref.  un-  (i),  and 
Eng.  pretending.  ]  Not  pretending  to  or  claim- 
ing any  distinction  or  authority ;  unassuming, 
modest. 

"  The  honest  and  unpretending  part  of  mankind. "- 
Pope. 

fin-pre-ten'-tlous,  a.     [Pref.  un-  (1),  and 


Unussuniiiig,  modest,  un- 


Eng.  pretentious.] 
pretending. 

"You  imagine  your  unpretentious  little  shooting 
literally  awarms  with  game."— Field,  Dec.  24,  1887. 

*  tin-pret'-ti-ness  (e  as  i),  s,  [Pref.  vn-  (i), 
and  Eng.  prettiiiess.]  Want  or  absence  of 
piet^iness;  unconieliuess. 

"Sbe  says  it  is  not  pretty  in  a  young  lady  to  si^li ; 
but  whei-e  is  the  u7iprettinots  of  it?  -^Richardso*  : 
Sir  C.  Gi-<j.ndison,  iil.  5. 

*  iin-pret'-ty  (e  as  i),  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and 
Eng.  pretty.]    Not  pretty,  ugly. 

"His  English  is  blundering,  but  not  ««pre«2/."— 
Mad.  D'Arblay  :  Jyiary,  ii.  155. 

iin-pre-vail'-ing,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1).  and 
Eng.  prevailing.]  Not  piyvaiUnfj  ;  having  no 
force  ;  unavailing.    (SMkesp  :  Hamlet,  i.  2.) 

*  un-prev'-a-lent,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (l),  and 
Eng.  prevalmt.]  Not  prevalent ;  not  pre\'aihng. 

•' The tocmerly  unprevalent  i\QSitea."—Boytp  :  Works, 

V.  508. 

*  un-pre-var'-i-cat-ing,  a.  [Pref.  un~(i), 
and  Eug.  prevaricating.)  Not  prevaricnting  ; 
not  acting,  speaking,  or  thinking  evasively  or 
indirectly. 

"  The  unprevaricating  dictates  of  a  clear  conscience." 
—Knox:  Sermons,  vol.  vi.,  fler.  8. 

un-pre-vent'-ed,  i*.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and 
Bng.  prevented.] 

*  1.  Not  preceded  by  anything. 

"  Thy  grace 
Comes  uvprevented."  Milton:  P.  £.,  lit  SSL 

2.  Not  prevented,  hindered,  or  obviated. 

"  A  pack  of  sorrows,  which  would  press  you  down, 
Beiug  unprevented,  to  your  timeless  grave." 

Shakeap.  :  Two  Gentlemen,  iii  1. 

t  un-pri9ed',  a.     [Pref.  un-  (l),  and  Eng 

jrriced.]    Priceless. 

"  Thine  ageless  walls  are  bonded 
With  amethyst  unjuriccd." 
jVeale  :  Rhythm  of  Bernard  of  Morlaix. 

*  un-prid'-ed,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (2) ;  Eng.  pridie\ 
and  suff.  -ed.]  Stripped  or  divested  of  pride 
or  self-esteem. 

"  Be  content  to  be  unprided."—Feltham :  Resolves^ 
pt.  1.,  res.  33. 

•un-priesf,   v.t.     (Pref.  un-  (2),  and  Eng. 

priest.]    To  deprive  or  divest  of  the  character 
or  position  of  a  priest ;  to  unfrock. 

"  Leo  .  .  .  only  unpriests  'him.— Milton  :  Martin 
Bucer  on  Divorce,  ch.  xxiv. 

t  un-priest'~l^,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
priestly.]  Unsuiiable  to  or  unbecoming  a 
priest. 

"  Enraged  at  his  unpriestly  conduct."— i'enmiTU  -• 
London. 

•un-prim'-i-tive,    a.       [Pref.   un-  (1),  and 
Eng.  primitive.]    Not  primitive  or  original. 
"  So  unprimiUve  a  aacriflce."- Ifjtf erZand  .-  Worht^ 
viii  186. 

"^  un-prin^e',  v.t  [Pref.  timr  (2),  and  Eng. 
jprince.]  To  deprive  or  divest  of  the  dignity 
or  rank  of  a  prince. 

"  Queen  Mary  .  .  .  would  not  unprince  herself  to 
obey  hia  Rdhnesa."  —  Fuller:  Worthies!  WarvHck, 
li.  40S. 

t  iiii-prm9e'-l^,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
princely.]  Not  like  a  piince;  unbecoming  a 
prince. 

"  Not  forgetting  the  unprincely  -aBage.'— Milton  : 
Arytw&r  to  Mkon  Bastlike,  %  9. 

*  ttn-prfn'-^i-ple,  v.t.     [Pref.  ii?i-  (2),  and 

Eng.  principle.]    To  destroy  the  moral  prin- 
ciples of ;  to  corrupt. 

"  They  have  been  .  .  .  unprincipled  by  such  tutors.* 
—M.  Brooke  :  Fool  qf  l^uUUy,  L  111. 

&i-prin'-9i-pled  (le  as  el),  o.  [Pref.  un- 
(1),  and  Eng.  principled.] 

1.  Not  having  good  moral  principles ;  desti- 
tute of  principle  ;  unscrupulous,  immoral. 
"  An   unprincipled  minister  eagerly  accepted  tha 
servicesof  these  mercenaries. "—Jfacaufay.-  Mist.  Eng., 
ch.  XV. 

*  2.  Not  having  settled  principles. 

"  Souls  BO  unprincipled  In  virtue."  —  Milton  :  Qf 

Education. 

3.  Not  resulting  from  or  baeed  upon  good 
principles ;  immoral. 

"  This  unprincipled  ceaaionJ'—Burke  :Ona  Regictd* 
Peace,  let.  3. 

iin-prinf-ed,  ».     [Pref.  wi-  (1),  and  Eng. 

printed.] 

1.  Not  printed,  as  a  book. 
"  The  private  acts  being  not  so  commonly  known, 
becanse  unprint€d,''~Strype :  Eccles.  Mem.  (an.  IMT) 


0lte.  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fan,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there 
or,  wove,  W9l^  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub.  ciire,  ^nite,  cur,  rule,  full;  try. 


;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pdt, 
Syrian,    se,  ce  =  e ;  ey  =  a ;  q,u  =  kw. 
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2.  Not  stamped  with  figures  ;    white  :  as, 
unpHuted  cotton. 

•  iin-pri§ '-on,  v.t  [Pref.  un-  (2),  and  Eng. 
prison.]  To  release  or  deliver  from  iinson  ; 
to  set  free. 

"  ThtiiQselveii  unprisan'd  were  and  purify'd." 

Donne  :  Let.  to  the  Councesa  <ff  Euntington. 

tin-priv'-i-leged  (eg  as  ig),  a.  [Pref.  wn- 
(1),  and  Eng.  privileged.]  Not  privileged ; 
not  enjoying  a  particular  privilege,  liberty, 
or  immunity. 

"  Unadorned  and  unprivileged  by  their  country." — 
Snox :  Letter  to  a  young  Jfobleman, 

*  un-priz'-a-ble,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (l),  and  Eng. 
prizeable.]  Not  capable  of  being  valued  or 
estimated. 

(1)  As  being  above  all  price ;  invaluable, 
iuestimitble. 

■"  Your  brace  of  unprizable  estimationB."— Sftafteap,  ; 
d/mbeline,  i.  5. 

(J)  As  being  below  any  price  ;  valueless. 
•■  For  shallow  draught  and  bulk  unprizable." 

Hhake^.  :  Twelfth  Night,  v.  1. 

•tin-prized',  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
pirized.]    Not  prized. 

(1)  As  being  above    all  price ;  invaluable, 
priceless. 

(2)  Valueless,  despised. 

"  Tbia  unpi-ii'd  precious  maid." 

ahakesp. :  I^.ar,  t  L 

•tin-prob'-a-bly,  adv.  [Pref.  un-  (l),  and 
Eng.  probably.] 

1.  In  a  manner  not  to  be  approved  of;  im- 
properly. 

"  Being  able  to  diminish  .  .  .  tbiugs  unjustly  and 
unprobably  crept  in." — Strype :  Ecclea.  Mem.  (an.  1541). 

2.  Improbably. 

ttn-pro-Claimed',  a.  [Pref.  ^(n-  (1),  and 
Eng.  proclaimed.]  Not  proclaimed  ;  not  pub- 
licly declared  or  notified. 


•  tin-pro-ciir'-a-'ble,  a.    [Pref.  U7i-(l),  and 
Eng.  procurable.)   Not  possible  to  be  procured. 


•  iin-pro-ciired',  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
procured.]  Not  acquired,  attained,  or  ob- 
tained. 

"  Vnprocured  desirings  or  lusting  after  evil  things." 
— Bp.  Taylor  :  0/  Jtepentance,  cb.  viii.,  j  8. 

fin-pro-duc'-tive,  a,  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and 
Eng.  productive.] 

1.  Not  productive  ;  not  producing  large 
crops ;  barren,  sterile ;  not  making  any  re- 
turn for  labour  expended. 


2.  Not  producing  profit ;    not  bringing  in 
any  return  :  as,  unproductive  capital. 

3.  Not  producing  goods  or  articles  for  con- 
sumption :  as,  unproductive  labour. 

4.  Not  producing  any  effect  or  result.    (Fol- 
lowed by  of.) 

"  Unproductive  of  anj;  real  effort  to  Improve."— Bp. 
Boraley  :  Sermons,  voL  11,  aer.  27. 

ttn-pro-duc'-tive-ness,  s.  [Eng.  unpro- 
ductive ;  -ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being 
unproductive. 

*  tin-pro-f^ned',  *un-prd-pbaned',  a. 

[Pre?,  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  profaned.]     Not  pro- 
faned, polluted,  desecraiied,  or  violated. 

"  Surely  tbat  stream  was  unprofaned  by  slaughters." 
Byron  :  ChUde  Harold,  iv.  66. 

iin-pro-l@SSed',  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Bug. 
professed.]  Not  professed  ;  not  having  taken 
the  vows. 

"  As  yet  a  novice  tmprqfeued. 
Lovely  and  gentle,  but  distressed, " 

Scott  :  Mcurmion,  11.  6. 

tin-prd-f^ss'-ion-al  (ss  as  sb),  u.    [Pref. 

TtTt-  (1),  and  'E^ng.professional.] 

1.  Not  pertaining  or  relating  to  one's  pro- 
fession. 

2.  Not  becoming  or  befitting  a  professional 
man  :  as,  unprofessional  conduct. 

3.  Not  belonging  to  or  engaged  in  a  pro- 
fession. 

"  On  most  subjects  for  the  \mpr<^eseionaZ  reader  It 
Ib  not  very  plain  reading,"— /VeW,  Jan.  14,  1888. 

•tin~pr6-fic'-ien-9^  (c  as  sh),  s.    [Pref. 

«7i-(l),  and  Eng.  Two^ciemcy,]  Want  or  absence 
of  proficiency  or  improvement. 

"  To  deplore  one's  tmproftciency  In  piety."— fioyto  ." 
Works,  ii.  403. 


*  un-prof'-it,  s.  [Pref.  un-  (l),  and  Eng. 
profit.]  Uselessness,  inutility.  (Bee  extract 
under  Unsadness.) 

un-prof -it-able.    * un-prof-yt-a-ble, 

a.      [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  propabh.]    Not 
profitable ;  bringing  or  producing  no  protlt, 
gain,  advantage,  or  improvement ;  serving  no 
useful  purpose  or  end  ;  profitless,  useless. 
*'  A  rude  unprofitable  mass."     Cowper  :  Task,  vi.  9Z 

iin-prof -it-a-ble-ness,  s.  [Eng.  %inprofit- 
able;  -ness.]'  Tlie  quality  or  state  of  being 
unprofitable  ;  uselessness,  inability. 

"  The  deft^cts  aud  unprofitableness  of  the  national 
Y/B.y."—Qlanvitl :  Essay  3. 

un-prof'-it-a-blS?",  adv.  [Eng.  unproJitab(le) ; 
-ly.]  In  an" unprofitable  manner;  without 
producing  or  bringing  profit,  gain,  or  advan- 
tage ;  to  no  good  purpose  or  end. 

"  Our  wasted  oil  uiiprofitably  burns." 

Cowper  :  ConuersatUm,  357. 

*  un-prof'-it-ed,  a.    [Pi-ef.  un-  (1),  and  Bng. 

'projited.]    Profitless,  unprofitable. 
"  Make  unprofited  return," 

Shakesp. :  Twelfth  Mght,  i.  4. 

*  tin-prof '-it-ing,    a.      [Pref.   un-   (1),  and 

Bng.  profiting.]  Not  bringing  profit  or  advan- 
tage ;  unprofitable. 

"  When  Mill  first  came  to  court,  the  unprofiting  foole. 
Was  dull."  £671  Jonson  :  Epigram  90. 

un-pro-hib'-it-ed,  o.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and 
Eng.  prohibited.]  Not  prohibited  or  for- 
bidden ;  lawful,  allowed. 

"  His  conversation  unproMbitod  or  unbranded 
might  breathe  a  pestileutiul  murrain  into  the  sheep." 
— Milton  :  Animad.  on  Remonstrant's  Defence. 

*  tin-pro-ject'-ed,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
projected,]  Not  projected,  planned,  or  in- 
tended. 

"  Upon  some  slight,  trivial,  unprqjected  occasion." — 
South :  Sermons,  vol.  iv.,  ser.  8, 

*tin-pr6-lif'-ic,  *  un-pro-lif'-ick,  a. 

[Pref.  Ti7i-(1),  and  Eng.  prolijic.]  Not  prolific  ; 
not  productive ;  barren,  unproductive,  un- 
fruitful.   (Cowper :  Task,  vi.  138.) 

*  un-prom'-ise,  v.t.  [Pref.  un-  (2),  and  Eng. 
promise,  v.]  To  revoke,  as  something  pro- 
mised. 

"  Thy  promise  past.  unproTnise  it  againe." 

Chapman  :  All  Foolet,  ii.  1. 

tin-prom' -ised,  *  un-prom'-ist,  a.    [Pref. 
un-  (1),  and  Eng.  "promised.]    Not  promised, 
pledged,  or  assured. 
"  Leaue  nought  vnpromitt  that  may  him  perswade." 
Spenser :  F.  y.,  V.  v.  49. 

un-prom'-is-ing,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
promising.]  Not  promising;  not  affording  ot 
exhibiting  promise  of  success,  excellence, 
profit,  improvement,  or  the  like. 

"  He  crept  along,  vmpromising  of  mien." 

Thornton  :  Castle  of  Indolence,  ii.  33. 

tin-prompf -ed  (mp  as  m)  a.  [Pref.  un-  (l), 
and  Eng.  promjited.  ]  Not  prompted ;  not 
dictated  ;  not  urged  or  instigated. 

"  My  tongue  talks,  unprompted  by  my  heart." 
Congreve:  To  Cynthia. 

tin-pr6-n6iin9e'-ar-ble,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1), 
and  Eng.  pronounceable.] 

1.  Not  pronounceable  ;  not  able  to  be  pro- 
nounced. 

"A  class  ot  soudAb  unpronounceable  by  our  organe." 
— Beames:  Comp.  Oram.  Aryan  Lang.,  i.  231. 

2.  Unfit  to  be  pronounced,  named,  or  men- 
tioned ;  unmentionable  in  good  society. 

tin-pro-noiin9ed',  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and 
Eng.  pronounced.]  Not  pronounced ;  not 
sounded  ;  not  uttered  ;  not  spoken. 

"  Imperfect  words  with  childish  trips. 
B.a.lt  impronottnced.'       Milton:  Vacation  Fxerdse. 

*  un-pr6p'-er,  a.  [Pref.  uti-  (l),  and  Eng. 
proper.  ] 

1.  Not  fit  or  proper  ;  improper. 

"  Millions  nightly  lie  in  those  unproper  beds." 
Shakesp. :  Othello,  iv.  1 

2.  Not  proper,  confined,  or  restricted  to 
one  person ;  not  peculiar. 

*  un-prop'-er-l^,  adv.    [Eng.  unprop&r ;  •ly.'\ 

In  an  improper  manner ;  improperly. 
*'  I  kneel  before  thee,  and  unproperly 
Shew  duty."  Shakesp. :  Coriolanus,  v.  8. 

un-pro-pbet'-ic,  uu-pr6-phet'-ic-g,l,  a. 

[Pref.  iin-  (1),  and  Eng.  prophetic,  prophetical.] 
Not  proplietic  or  prophetical ;  not  predicting 
or  presaging  future  events. 

"  Wretch  that  he  was  of  unprophetic  soul." 

Pope:  Bomer;  Odyssey  xxii.  15. 


iin-pro-pl'-tious,  a.     [Pref.  un-  (l),  and 

Bng.  propitious.]    Not  propitious  ;  not  tavoiir- 
able ;  unfavourable,  inau.spicious. 

"  Cnpropitious  Jove  .  .  . 
Involved  us  in  discussion  yet  agiiiu." 

Cuioper :  I/omcr ;  Odijise)/  IIL 

*un-pro-pbr'-tion-a-ble,  a.  [Pref.  wii- 
(1),  and  Eng.  proportionable.]  Not  propor- 
tionable or  proportionate ;  wanting  pi'Opor- 
tion ;  unsuitable. 

"  To  bestow  an  unprouortionable  part  of  our  time  oi 
voXm^." —Qoocrmnent  of  the  Tongue,  p.  147. 

•  tin-pro-pbr'-tion-a-ble-ness,  s.  [Eng. 
unproportionable ;  -ness.]  The  quality  or  state 
of  being  unproportionable ;  unsiiiLability. 

"These  conalderatioiia  of  the  unproporiionab/enuss 
of  any  other  Churcli  goveiiimeut." — Uauden.  Tears 
of  the  Church,  p.  58G. 

* tin-pro-por'-tion-ate,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1), 
and  Eng.  proportiouate.]  Not  proportionate; 
disproportionate,  unlit. 


*un-pr6-pbr'-tioned,  a.    [Pref.  un-  (1% 

and  Eng.  proportioneil.]    Not  propoi'tioned ; 
disproportioned,  unsuitable. 

"Give  thy  thoughts  no  tongue. 
Nor  any  unproportiuned  thouj^'lit  liis  act." 

Shakesp.  :  Bamlet,  i.  8. 

un-pr6-p6sed',  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
proposed.]  ''Not  proposed  ;  not  set  out  or  put 
forward  for  acceptance,  adoption,  decision,  or 
the  like. 

"The  means  are  unproposed."  Dryden. 

tin-propped',  *un-pr6pt',  a.  [Pref.  uvr- 
(1),  and  Eng.  propped.]  Not  propped  up  ;  not 
supported  or  upheld. 

"  Must  stand  unproppcd,  or  be  laid  down." 

Wordsworth :  To  Liberty. 

*  tin-pros'-e-ly te,  v.t.  [Pref.  ur-  (2),  and 
Bng.  proselyte.]  To  prevent  being  made  a 
proselyte  ;  to  win  back  from  proselytism. 

"  Tliis  text  happily  uvprosulj/ted  some  Inclinable  to 
his  opmioua."— Fuller :  Church  Bist.,  X,  iv.  8. 

tin-pros'-per-ous,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and 
Eng.  prosperous.]  Not  prosperous ;  not  at- 
tended or  meeting  with  success. 

"The  early  part  of  the  campaign  ia  unfrroaperout." 
— Leteis :  Cred.  Early  Roman  Bist.  (ed.  1855|,  ii.  288. 

*  un- pros'-per-ous-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  unpros- 
perous ;  -ly.]  In  an  unprosperuus  manner ; 
unsuccessfully,  unfortunately. 

"Jackson  and  Pett  .  .  .  sought  as  unprosperously 
to  discover  a  nearer  way  to  the  East  Indies."— Cawi- 
den :  Bist.  of  Queen  Elizabeth  (aiL  1530). 

*  tin -pros' -per -oils -ness,  s.  [Eng.  un- 
prosperous;  -ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of 
being  unprosperous  ;  ill-fortune,  ill-success. 


un-pro-tect'-ed,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
protected.]  Not  protected ;  not  defended  ;  un- 
defended. 

"  For  England's  war  revered  the  claim 
Of  every  unprotected  name." 

Scott :  Rokeby,  i.  29. 

*  un-prot'-es-tant-ize,  v.t.  [Pref.  un-  (2), 
and  Eng.  protestantize.]  To  lead  or  drive  away 
from  Protestantism ;  to  divest  of  a  Protestant 
character ;  to  change  from  Protestantism  to 
some  other  religion.    (Specml  coinage.) 

"To  Romanize  the  church  is  not  to  reform  it:  to 
unprotestantize  it  is  not  to  reform  it."— C.  Kingsley: 
Life,  i.  a04. 

tin-pr6V-a-ble,  un-pr6ve'-a-ble,  a. 

[Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  provable.]  "incapable 
of  being  proved,  demonstrated,  confirmed,  or 
established. 

"  A  religion  that  depends  only  upon  nice  and  poor* 
uncertainties  and  unproveable  supposals." — Bp,  Bail: 
Bissuarive  from  Popery. 

tin -proved',  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Bng-. 
proved.] 

1.  Not  proved  ;  not  known  by  trial ;  not 
tried ;  not  essayed. 

"  Philip  left  nothing  unproved  or  undone."— Brcntfe.' 
Quintus  Curtiu^,  p.  SO. 

2.  Not  established  as  true  by  aj-gumentj, 
demonstration,  or  evidence. 

"There  is  much  of  what  should  be  demonstrated 
left  unproved  by  those  chymical  experiments. "—*oyie. 

♦  un-pro-vide',  v.t.  [Pref.  un-  (2),  and  Eng. 
provide.]  To  divest  or  deprive  of  what  is 
necessary  ;  to  unfurnish  ;  to  deprive  of  reso- 
lution. 

"I'll  not  expostulate  with  her.  lest  her  body  and 
beauty  unprovide  my  mind  asaXn.'— Shakesp. :  OtlteHo, 
iv.  L 


bSil,  boj^ ;  poiit,  j<$^l ;  cat,  90!!,  cborus,  ^hin,  bench ;  go,  gem ;  thin,  this ;  sin,  a^ ;  expect,  Xenophon,  e^ist.    pb  =  £r 
-oian,  -tian  =  sh^n.    -tion,  -sion  =  sbun ;  -tion,  -i^ion  =  zhun.    -cious,  -tious,  -sious  =  shua,    -ble,  -die,  <Sic.  =  bel,  tt^l. 
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tin-prd-vid'-ed,  i».  [Pref,  un-  (1\  and  Eng. 
provided.] 

1.  Not  provided  ;  not  furnished ;  not  sup- 
plied. (Now  followed  by  with,  but  formerly 
also  by  of.) 

"  He  WAS  not  altogether  unprovided  with  the  means 
of  coDciliatiug  them." — JfacaiUay  :  Hut.  £ng.,  ch. 
xviL 

*  2.  Not  having  made  any  preparation ; 
unprepared. 

"Let  them  nat  fynde  vs  unprouided."  —  Berners: 
Froissart ;  Cronycle,  vol.  IL,  cb.  xxziiL 

*  3.  Unforeseen. 

*  un-prov'-i-den9ed,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1) ; 
Eng.  provide7ic{fi\  and  suff.  -ed.]  Not  favoui'ed 
by  providence ;  unfortunate. 

"  Unfortunate  (which  I  in  the  true  meaning  of  the 
word  must  iuteriDret  unprovidenced)."— Fuller  :  Wor- 
thits  i  Qeneral. 

*  un-prov'-i-dcnt,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
provident.]    Not  provident ;  improvident. 

"  Who  for  thyaelt  art  bo  unprovident." 

Shakesp. :  Son-net  10. 

*  fln-prov'-ing,  a.  [Pref.  iin-  (1),  and  Eng. 
•proving.}  Not  proving  anything ;  not  con- 
clusive. 

"  This  one  litigious  and  unproving  text." — Bp.  HaB, : 
Episcopacy  by  Hiinne  Right,  pt.  lii.,  §  2. 

^-pro-VOked',  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
provoked.] 

1.  Not  provoked ;  not  incited  ;  not  insti- 
gated ;  having  received  no  provocation. 

"  The  disguised  smiling  enemy  ...  is  the  moxe 
iricked  as  he  is  unprovoked." — Secicer:  Sermona,  vol.  i, 
Bcr.  24. 

2.  Not  arising  or  proceeding  from  provoca- 
tion  or  just  cause. 


•  iln-pro-vok'-ing,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and 
Eng.  provoking.]  Not  provoking  ;  not  giving 
provocation. 


•^  iiii-pm'-den9e,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (l),  and  Eng. 
prudence.]  Want  of  prudence ;  imprudence, 
improvidence. 

-Wycliffe: 

*  tin-pru'-dent,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
prudent.]    Imi.irudent,  foolish. 

"  Make  the  unkunnyngness  of  unprudent  men  to  he 
doumbe."—  Wycliffe :  1  Peter  ii. 

•un-pru-den'-tial  (ti  as  sh),  a.  [Pref. 
un-  (1),  and  Eng.  prudential.]  Not  prudential ; 
not  prudent ;  imprudent. 

"The  moat  unwise  and  moe t  unprud«ntJaZ act  as  to 
civil  government."— jtfiKon.    {Todd.) 

&I- pruned',  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1).  a^id  ^Ing. 
pruned.]    Not  pruned  ;  not  cut ;  not  lopped. 

"  Deep  in  the  unpruned  forest." 

Byron  :  ChUde  Baroid,  iv.  96. 

*fin-pub'-lic,  *un-pub'-Uck,  a.  [Pref. 
un-  (1),  and  Eng.  public]  Not  public ;  not 
generally  seen  or  known ;  private,  secluded, 
retired. 

"Virgins  must  be  retired  and  unpublick."—BUhop 
Taylor :  Holy  Linng,  ch.  ii.,  §  3. 

tin-pub'-lislied,  u,  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
puhlisked.] 

*  1.  Not  published  ;  not  made  public  ;  kept 
secret  or  private. 

"  All  you  unpuhlUhed  virtues  of  the  earth.' 

SJiakegp. :  Lear,  iv.  4. 

2.  Not  published,  as  a  manuscript  or  book. 

•fin-piick'-er,  v.t.  [Pref.  un-  (2),  and  Eng. 
pucker,  v.]    To  smooth,  to  relax. 

"  His  month  .  .  .  un^ucAr^ed  itself  into  a  free  door- 
way. "—Cartyle;  Sartor  Keaaittta,  bk,  i.,  ch.  iiL 

•un-pufi",  V.t.    [Pref.  un-  (2),  and  Eng.  puf, 
W      v.]    To  humble. 

"  We  might  uTipi/if  our  heart." 
Sylvester  :  Itu  Bartat,  fourth  day,  first  week,  526. 

*  un-pulled',  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
pulled.]    Not  pulled  or  plucked. 

"  A  fruit 
Seen  and  desired  of  all,  while  yet  unpiUled." 
'■  Dryden  :  Love  Triumphant,  iii.  L 

•fin-pimc-tU'-i-OUS,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and 
Ejg.  punctilious.]  Not  punctilious  ;  ink,  par- 
ticular. 

"  Lovers  are  the  weakest  people  in  the  world,  and 
people  uf  ijuuctiho  the  most  unpunciilious."—Jiichard' 
son :  Sir  C.  GranUiaon,  iii.  257, 

t  un-piinc'-tu-al, «.   [Pref.  un-  (l),  and  Eng. 


punctual.)  Not  punctual;  not  exact,  espe- 
cially in  regard  to  time. 

"  If  they  are  unpuncttuU  or  idle."— Batty  Telegraphy 
Dec.  2,  1887. 

t  iin-punc-tu-a,r-i-t^,  *  iin-piinc'-tu-al- 
ness,  s.  [Eng.  unpunctual;  -ity,  -ness.]  Want 
of  punctuality. 

"  Unpunctuaiity  of  doctore."— ®Ao,  Oct.  28,  iBflT. 

*  iin-pun'-ish-ar-ble,  a.    [Pref.  un-  (1),  and 

Eng.  punishaMe.]  Not  punishable  ;  not 
capable  or  deserving  of  being  punished. 

"Where  aU  offend,  the  crime's  unpunisltable." 
May :  Lucan  ;  Pharsalia,  V. 

*  iin-pun -ish-9<~bly,  adv.  [Eng.  unpunish- 
ab{le);  -ly.]  Without  being  or  becoming 
liable  to  punishment. 

"  To  si  u  th  em  ael  ves  unpwiUhdbly."-~Milton  :  A  Jiawer 
to  Eikon  Basilike,  §  28. 

un-pun'-islied,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
punished.]  Not  punished  ;  free  from  punish- 
ment ;  allowed  to  go  or  pass  without  punish- 
ment. 

"  Tour  sons  commit  the  unpunished  wron^." 

Pope :  Homer  ;  Odyssey  il.  87. 

Un-pur'-9hased,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (l),  and  Eng. 
purchased.]  Not  purchased ;  not  bought ;  un- 
bought. 

"  Unpurchated  plenty  our  full  tables  loads." 

Detiham :  0/  Old  Age,  625. 

*  un-piire',  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  pure.] 
Not  pure  ;  impure,  foul,  unclean. 

"That  no  man  should  take  meat  with  unpure 
bajidKB."—Ud»l:  Matt?ieuixv, 

*  iin-piire'-l^,  adv,    [Eng.  unpwre ;  -ly.]   Im- 

purely. 

"The  preates  haue  swerued  &om  the  lordes  testa- 
ment, &  with  pointed  herte  and  handea  to  their  offyce 
vnpurely."—Bale :  £ngiuh  Votaries,  pt.  iL 

*  un-piire'- ness,  s.  [Eng.  unpure ; -7t,ess.] 
Impurity,  uncleanness. 

"  For  what  poynte  of  vnpurenes  could  that  woman 
'bBM^V'—Udal:  LukeW. 

un- purged',  u.     [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 

purged.] 

1.  Not  purged,  cleansed,  or  purified. 

"  With  gross  unpurged  ear,"      Milton  :  Arcades,  78. 

2.  Not  purged,  satisfied,  or  atoned  for:  as, 
an  unpurged  ottence. 

un-piir'-i-f  led,  a.     [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
purified.]     Not   purified  ;    not   made   pure ; 
hence,  not  cleansed  from  sin. 
"  The  couacience  yet 
Unpurified."  Coiopt»:  Ferdley  Oak. 

*  'Qn-pur'-po^ed,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
jrurposed.]  Not  purposed  ;  not  intended ;  not 
designed ;  unintentional,  undesigned. 

"  Accidents  unpurposed." 

Shakesp. :  Antony  &  Cleopatra,  Iv.  14. 

*  lin-pursed',  a.  [Pref.  un-  (2) ;  Eng.  pwrsie\ 
and  sutt'.  -ed.] 

1,  Robbed  of  a  purse  or  money. 

2,  Taken  out  of  a  purse  ;  expended. 

"  Euer  was  the  golde  vnpursed."     Qower:  C  A.,T. 

iin-pur-SUed',  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
pursued,]  Not  pursued ;  not  followed.  (Mil- 
ton: P.L.,  vi.  1.) 

*un-pur'-veyed',  o.    [Pref.  vn-  (i),  and 

Eng.  purveyed.]    Not  provided  ;  unprovided. 
"  Vnpurueyed  of  strength  of  knyghtys  to  reslste  hia 
taider.  —Fabyan :  Chronyde,  p.  88. 

*  iin-put',  a.  [Pref.  utir  (1),  and  Eng.  put.] 
Not  put. 

"  Fires  being  here  and  there  negligently  unput 
out."— Saiffle:  Tacitiu;  Historie,  p.  84. 

*  un-pu'-tre-fied,  *  un-pu'-tri-f ied,  a. 

[Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  putrefied.]  Not  putre- 
fied ;  not  rotten  ;  not  corrupted. 

"Preserved  unputrified  for  several  yeax»."— Boyle : 
Works,  il.  74. 

t  iin-quaflFed'  (ua  as  a),  a.  [Pref.  un-  (l), 
and  Eng.  quaffed.]    Not  quaffed  ;  not  drunk. 

"  If  not  the  goblet  pass  unquaffed. 
It  is  not  drained  to  hanisn  care." 

Byron :  Haunts  of  Men. 

*  iin-quailed',  a.  (I*ref.  uvr  (1),  and  Eng. 
quaued.]  Not  quailed;  not  daunted;  un- 
daunted. 

"  Supprest,  unquailed  at  length," 

Brmone  :  Britannia^  Pastorals,  i.  4. 

*  un-qua'-ker-like,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (l) ;  Eng. 
quaker,  and  -like.]  Unlike  or  unbecoming  a 
quaker. 

"A  most  unquakerlike  expression  of  mirth  in  her 
eye."— A'«»affe.'  Reuben  Medlicott,  bk,  i.,  ch.  m. 


*  tin-qual'-i-f  i-a-ble,  a,  [Pref.  «n-  (1).  and 
Eng.  gualifiaUe.']  UuaWo  to  qualify  (for 
office). 

"Commissions  to  persors  unqualijiable,"— North: 
Li/9  of  Lord  Quilford,  Ii.  2^2. 

tiu-qual'-i-fied,  u.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Bn& 
qualifi^ed.) 

1.  Not  qualified;  not  tit;  not  having  tha 
proper  or  necessary  qualifications,  ability, 
talents,  or  the  like. 

2.  Not  qualified  ;  not  possessing  the  re- 
quisite talents,  abilities,  or  accomplishments  ; 
unfitted,  unsuited. 

"  1  would  dismiss  those  utterly  unqiutlified  for  their 
employment." — Goldsmith  :  The  Bee,  No,  6, 

3.  Not  qualified  legally  ;  not  possessing  tha 
legal  qualification ;  specifically,  not  having 
taken  the  requisite  oath  or  oaths ;  not  haying 
passed  the  necessary  examination  and  received 
a  diploma  or  licence. 

"  No  unqualified  person  was  removed  from  any  civU 
or  military  o&ce."—MacauIay  :  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  ix. 

4.  Not  qualified,  modified,  or  restricted  by 
conditions  or  exceptions  ;  as,  wnqualified  com- 
mendation. 

*  un-qual'-i-f  i-ed-1^,  adv.  [Eng.  ungualiF- 
fisd;  -ly.]  In  an  unqualified  manner;  with- 
out limitation  or  modification. 

"  I  unqualifiedly  withdraw  the  expression."- Proft 
Phys.  Soc.  London,  pt.  ii.,  p.  77. 

*  iin-qual'-i-H-ed-ness,  s.  [Eng.  unquali- 
fied ;  -Tiess.J  The  quality  or  state  of  being 
unqualified. 

"The  advertency  and  unqualifiedneu  of  copiers."— 
Bibliotheca  Biblica,  i.  65. 

*  lin-quar-i-^y,  v.t.  [Pref.  un-  (2),  and  Eng- 
qucdijy.)  To  deprive  of  qualifications ;  to 
disqualify. 

"  Hatred  and  revenge  .  .  .  unqualify  ""  'of  *-^^ 
offices  of  devotion," — Waterland  :  Sermons,  vol  ix., 
ser.  L 

*tin-qual'-i-tied,a.  [Pref.  un-(l),  and  Eng. 
qualitied.]  Without  qualities;  deprived  ol 
one's  character  and  faculties. 

"  He  is  ungualitied  with  very  sbnme." 

S/iakesp.  :  Antony  &  Cleopatra,  lit  9. 

*un-quar'-rel-la-ble,  «.  [Pref.  un-  (i); 
Eng.  quarrel,  and  sufi'.  -ahle.]  Not  to  be  quar- 
relled with,  impugned,  or  objected  to. 

"  No  such  satisfactory  and  U7iquarrellable  reasons.' 
—Browne  :  Vulgar  Errours,  bk.  vi.,  ch.  x. 

*  iin-queen',  v.t.  [Pref.  un-  (2),  and  Eng. 
qu£en.\  To  remove  from  the  position  or  rani 
of  a  queen. 

"  Then  lay  me  forth  ;  although  une[ueen'd." 

Shakesp. :  Henry  VIII,,  iv.  a 

*  iin-qnelled',  a.  [Pref.  un-  (i),  and  Eng. 
quelled.]    Not  quelled  ;  not  subdued. 

"  She  gives  the  hunter  horse,  unguell'd  by  toil." 
Thomson  :  Liberty. 

lin-quengh'-a-ble,  *  un-quenche-a-blOt 

a.  [Pref.  un-(l),  and  Kng.  quenchable.]  In- 
capable of  being  quenched,  extinguished, 
allayed,  or  the  like. 

"  Intense  and  ungttencJtable  animosity." — J/oo 
aiUay  :  Hut.  £ng.,  cb.  vii 

*  un-quen^h'-a-ble-ness,  5.  [Eng.  un^ 
quenchable :  -ness.  ]  The  quality  or  state  ot 
being  unquenchable ;  inability  to  be  quenched 
or  extinguished. 

"See  the  unguenchableneu  of  this  txe,"—BakeurUl  .* 
Apologie,  bk.  iv.,  g  4. 

*  un-quen^b'-a-bly,  adv.  [Eng.  unquench- 
abile);  -ly.]  In'an  unquenchable  niaijuer;  so 
as  not  to  be  capable  of  being  quenched. 

"  That  lamp  shall  bum  unquenchably." 

Scott :  Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel,  ii.  17. 

un-quenphed',  *  iin-quenQht',  ».     [Pret 

un-  (1),  and  Eng.  quenched.] 
1,  Not  quenched,  extinguished,  or  allayed. 

"  If  any  spark  from  heav'n  remain  unquenelied 
Within  her  breast."       Rowe:  Fair  Penitent,  it 

*2.  Unquenchable. 

"  Sadness,  or  great  Joy,  equally  dissipate  the  splritH, 
and  immoderate  exercise  in  hot  air,  with  unquenched 
thirst." — A  rbuthnot. 

*iin-quest-i6n-a-ba'-2-t^  (1  as  y),  s. 

[Eng.  unquestionable;  -ity.]  The  quality  or 
state  of  being  unquestionable  ;  that  which 
cannot  be  questioned. 

"Our  religion  is  ...  a  great  heaven-high  ungues- 
tionabiUty."—Carlyle  :  P&st  &  Present,  bk.  il.,  ch.  vi. 

iin-quest'-idn-at-ble  (i  as  y),  a.  [Pref.  un- 
(1),  and  Eng.  questiouable.] 

1.  Not  questioiialile;  not  caiiable  of  being 
questioned  or  doubted  ;  not  capable  of  being 


t5,te,  fat.  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot, 
or.  wore,  wolt  work,  who,  son;  mute,  ciib,  ciire,  ^jiite,  cur,  rule,  full;  try,  Syrian.    »,  ce  =  e;  ey  =  a;  qa  =  Ikw. 
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called  in   question  ;    indubitable,  incontro- 
vertible. 

"  All  unquettionable  title  to  the  royal  favour."— 
Macauliiy  :  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  vi. 

*  2.  Averse  to  being  questioned ;  averse  to 
conversation. 

" -An  ""9"*«'*o"oftfe  spirit''— SAoftesp.;  At  Ton  Like 

iin-qugst'-itan-a-bl3^  (i  as  y),  adv.  [Eng. 
unquesiioTiah{h) ;  -ly.]  In  an  unquestionable 
manner  ;  beyond  all  question  ;  assuredly, 
certainly ;  without  doubt ;  incontroveilibly. 

"  Of  mortal  power  unquestionabli/  sprung." 

Wordsworth  :  Excur^n,  bk.  ill. 

fin-quest'-loned  (i  as  y).  «,  [Pref.  un-  (1), 
and  Eng.  questiomd.'] 

1.  Not  questioned ;  not  called  in  question ; 
not  doubted  or  impugned. 

"And  gives  ub  wide  o"er  earth  unquestion'd  sway.' 
Thomson  :  Castle  of  Indolence,  ii.  47. 

2.  Not  questioned  or  interrogated;  having 
no  questions  asked. 

'*  And  from  his  deadlieat  foemaa's  door 
Vntpiestion'd  turn." 

iScoM  .■  Lady  of  the  LaJtm,  1.  ». 

*  3.  Not  examined  into. 


Shakesp.  •  Measure  for  Measure^  1. 1. 

•4.  Not  to  be  opposed,  impugned,  or  dis- 
puted. 

"Heaven's  unquettian'd  will." 

Pope  :  Homer;  Iliad  xxiv.  748. 

ttn-quest'-ion-ing  (i  as  y),  a.  [Pref.  un- 
(1),  and  Eng.  questioning,}  Not  questioning, 
not  doubting ;  implicit. 

ttn-quest'-ion-ing-lj^  (1  as  y),  adv.  [Eng. 
unquestioning  ;  -ly.]  In  an  unquestioning 
manner ;  without  raising  any  question  or 
objection. 

"Accepting  thus  unguettioninglythe  circumstatice.' 
—ScribneT^s  Magazine,  May,  1880,  p.  7. 

"•  un-quest'-ion-HLhg-ness  (i  as  y),  s.  [Eng. 
unqxiestioniiig ;  -tiess.]  The  quality  or  state 
of  being  unquestioning, 

"Cordial  unquestioningneai."—8cribner'a  Magazine. 
May,  1880,  p.  3. 

■•  nn-quest'-ion-less  (i  as  y),  a.    [Pref.  un- 

(2),  8.,  and  Eng.  questionless.]     Unquestion- 
able. 

"  Your  knowledge  is  aa  UTiquestionlesa  as  your  In- 
tegrity."— Burgoipie  :  The  ffeireis,  v.  L 

"un-quick'.a.  [Pref.  un-  (l),  and  Eng.  quick.] 

1.  Not  alive ;    dead,    motionless,    unani- 
mated. 

"  His  senses  droop,  his  steady  eye  unpiick ; 
And  much  he  ails,  and  yet  he  is  not  sick." 

Daniel :  Civil  Wars,  lii. 

2.  Not  quick  ;  slow. 

'fin- quick' -ened,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and 
Eng.  q^^^ckened.]  Not  quickened  ;  not  having 
received  life. 

*'  M'um'roos  but  unguicken'd  progeny  " 

Blackmore :  Creation,  vL 

iin-qni'-et,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
quiet,  a.] 

!.  Not  quiet;   not  still;  restless,  uneasy, 
agitated. 

"In a  few  days  he  heg&n  to  he  unquiet."— Macaulay: 
Bitt,  Eng  ,  ch,  ix. 

2.  Not  calm,  not  tranquil,  not  peaceful. 
"  She  liuger'd  in  unquiet  widowhood." 

Wordsworth :  Excursion,  bk,  1. 

*  un-qui'-et,  v.t.  [Pref.  un-  (2),  and  Eng. 
quiet,  v.]  to  deprive  of  quietude  ;  to  disquiet, 
to  disturb,  to  agitate. 

"  They  were  greatly  troubled  and  unquieted."— 
Berbert:  Benry  VIII. 

fin-qui'-et-l5r,  adv.  [Eng.  unquiet ;  -ly.]  In 
an  unquiet  manner  or  state ;  in  a  state  of 
agitation. 

"  One-minded  Ilko  the  weather,  most 

Unquintly."  Shakesp, :  Lear,  ill.  1. 

^-qui'-et-neSS,  s.  [Eng.  unquiet;  -iiess.] 
Tlie  quality  or  state  of  being  unquiet,  dis- 
turbed, or  agitated ;  restlessness,  disturbance, 
inquietude,  uneasiness. 

"  In  strange  unguietnesa." 

Shakesp. :  Othello,  llf.  4. 

*  un-qui'-et-Ude,  s.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
quietude.]  '  Want  or  absence  of  quietude ;  un- 
rest, inquietude,  disquietude. 

"  A  kind  of  iinquietude  and  discontentment. "-/Ze- 
Ugu/ee  WottoniUTUE,  p.  57. 

•  iia-quiz'-za-ble,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and 
Eng.  fiuiz ;  '-able.]  Not  open  or  liable  to 
ridicule ;  correct. 

•*  Most  exHct  and  unquizzable  uuitoTm."— Maryatt : 
Prank  Mildmay.  ch.  xv. 


*  un-quod',  a.     [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  quod, 
v.]     Untold. 

"Moved  with  the  vnquod  manner  of  crueltle."— 
Udal:  Apoph.  qf  Erasmus,  p.  289. 

^-racked',   a.      [Pref.  un-  (1),  and    Eng. 
racked.]    Not  racked  ;  not  fi-eed  from  the  lees. 
"  Pour  the  lees  of  the  racked  vessel  into  the  un- 
racked  vessel."— flacon .-  Jfat.  Uist.,  §  806. 

un-rai§ed',   *  un-reysed,  «.     [Pref,   un- 
(1),  and  Eng.  raised.] 
1.  Not  raised  ;  not  lifted  up  or  elevated. 

"  The  flat  unraised  spirit." 

Shakesp. ;  Benry  V.  (Frol.) 

*  2.  Not  raised ;  abandoned. 

"  The  siege  shulde  nat  be  unntyRed.'—Bemtrt : 
Froissart ;  Qhronycle,  vol.  i.,  ch.  cccxxxviii, 

^-raked',  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  raked.} 
1.  Not  raked,  as  soil. 

*  2.  Not  raked  or  drawn  together ;  not 
raked  up. 

"  Where  fires  thou  flnd'st  unraked." 

Shakesp. :  Merry  Wives,  Iv.  ft. 

*  3.  Not  sought  for  by  low  means. 

"  To  make  good  his  promises  of  maintenance  more 
honourably  uaask'd,  unrak'd  for."— Milton  :  Removal 
of  Birelings. 

un-rS,n- Sacked,  *un-ran~saked,  o. 

[Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  ransacked.] 
1.  Not  ransacked  ;  not  searched. 
"  I  will  for  none  hast  leve  any  corner  of  the  matter 
unransiicked.'—Sir  T.  More:   Works,  p.  187. 

*  2.  Not  pillaged  or  plundered. 


un-r^n'-somed,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
ransomed.]  Not  ransomed,  redeemed,  or  set 
at  liberty  on  payment  of  a  ransom. 

"  Safe  and  unransomed  sent  them  home." 

Scott :  liokeby,  iv.  6. 

*  un-r^p'-tured,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (l),  and  Eng. 
raptured.}  Not  enraptured  ;  not  inspired  with 
rapture. 

"  Unraptured,  uninflamed." 

Foung  :  JfigfU  Thoughts,  Iv.  263. 

t  iin-rav -aged  (aged  as  igd),  a.  [Pref.  un- 
(1),  and  Eng.  ravaged.]  Not  ravaged  or  ran- 
sacked. 

"  Few  collections  are  more  varied  .  .  .  than  under- 
ground and  unravaged  Cyprus."— 5t  James's  Gazette, 
Feb.  11,  1888. 

lin-rav'-el,  v.t.  &  i.    (Pref.  wtt-  (2),  and  Eng. 
ravel.] 
A,  Transitive : 

1.  To  disentangle ;  to  untwist ;  to  unknot ; 
to  separate,  as  threads  tliat  are  knit,  inter- 
laced, interwoven,  or  the  like. 

"  Instead  of  darning  his  stockiug,  he  waa  busily  en- 
gaged in  unravelling  it."— Daily  Telegraph,  Jan.  6, 18B8. 

2.  To  free  from  complications  or  difficulty  ; 
to  unriddle,  to  unfold,  to  solve. 

"  Leave  nothing  undone  to  unravel  this  problem.' 

Daily  Chronicle,  Kept.  25,  1885. 

3.  To  unfold  or  bring  to  a  denouement ;  to 
clear  up,  as  the  plot  of  a  play. 

"The  discovery  or  unrnvelling  of  the  plot." — Dry- 
den  :  Essay  on  Dramatic  Poesie. 

4.  To  separate  the  connected  or  united 
parts  of;  to  throw  into  confusion  or  disorder. 

"  Unravelling  almost  all  the  received  principles 
both  of  religion  and  te!iaon."—Tillotson  :  Sermons, 
vol.  1.,  aer.  1. 

*  B.  Intrans. :  To  be  unfolded  or  opened 
tip  ;  to  be  evolved. 

"  What  webs  of  wonder  shall  unravel  there ! " 

young  :  Night  Thoughts,  vi.  158. 

iin-r&V'-el-ler,  s.  [Eng.  unravel;  -er.}  One 
who  unravels,  explains,  or  unfolds. 

"  Mighty  unravellers  of  the  fables  of  the  old  Eth- 
nicka.  — r.  Brown:  Works,  iil.  279. 

*un- razed',  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
razed.]    Not  razed  or  destroyed. 

"Only  three  towers.  ,  .  he  lattunrazed,'— Sandys: 
Travels,  p.  165. 

*  un  -  ra' -  zored,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1);  Eng. 
razor;  -ed.]  Not  subjected  to  tbe  operation 
of  a  razor ;  unshaven, 

"  As  smooth  as  Hebe's,  their  unrator'd  lips." 

Milton:  Comus,  290. 

uii-rea9hed',  a.     [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
reached.)    Not  reached  ;  not  attained  to. 
"  The  unreach'd  Paradise  of  our  despair." 

Byron  :  Childe  Barold,  iv.  122. 

un-read',  a.     [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  read.] 
1.  Not  read  ;  not  perused. 

"  The  uaiiies  unknown. 
Which  lay  unread  around  it." 

Byron :  Churchill's  Orave. 


2,  Unlearned,  illiterate. 

"  The  wise  and  fool,  the  artist  and  unread." 

Shakesp. :  TroUus  &  Cressida.  L  8, 

iin-read'-ft-ble,  «,.    [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng 

readable.] 

1.  Not  readable  ;  not  capable  of  being  read 
or  deciphered ;  illegible. 

2.  Not  suitable  or  fit  for  reading;  dull, 
dry. 

un-read'-i-ness,  *  un-red-i-ues,  s.  [Eng. 
unready f  a.  ;  -ness.] 

1,  The  quality  or  state  of  being  unready ; 
want  of  readiness,  promptness,  or  dexterity. 

"This  impreparation  and  unreadiness  when  they 
find  in  u.'^,  tliey  turn  it  to  the  soothing  up  of  them. 
selves  in  that  accursed  fancy."  —  Booker:  Eccles. 
PolUie. 

2.  Want  of  preparation. 

"  Finding  more  contentment  in  bis  own  quiet  appre> 
hension  of  these  wants  then  trouble  in  that  unreadi- 
ness."— Bp.  Ball:  Contempt.  ;  0/  Contentation,  I  20. 

iin-read'-y,  *  un-read-ie,  *  un-red-y,  a. 

[Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  ready.] 

1.  Not  ready ;  not  prepared ;  not  fit ,  nol 
in  readiness. 

"An  unredy&nd  dispurueyed  boost  for  tbe  warn.* 
— Fabyan  ;  Chronicle  [an.  iai8). 

2.  Not  prompt;  not  quick. 

"  Bring  either  a  conscientious  man  or  an  unreati^ 
taa.a,"— Chambers'  Journal,  Feb.  1B88,  p.  35. 

*  3.  Not  dressed  ;  undressed. 

"Enter,  several  ways.  Bastard,  Alencon,  Reignler. 
half-ready,  and h&U-unreaUy."— Shakesp. :  1  Benry  VI., 
ii.  1. 

*  4.  Awkward,  ungainly.  * 


^  The  epithet  Unready,  applied  in  many 
popular  histories  of  England  toEthelred,  doea 
not  mean  unprepared,  but  is  a  misunderstand- 
ing of  the  Old  English  redeles;  A.S.  rcedleds 
—  devoid  otrced  or  counsel,  improvident. 

"It  was  his  indifference  to  their  rede  or  counad 
that  won  him  the  name  of  ^tlielred  the  Redeles."—' 
Qreen  :  Bist.  English  People,  vol.  i. 

*  iin-read'-^,  v.t.  [Pref.  un-  (2),  and  En^ 
ready.]    To  undress.    (Sidney.) 

un-re'-al,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  real.] 
Not  real ;  unsubstantial ;  having  appearancB 
only ;  imaginary, 

"  Gay  visions  of  unreal  hliss." 

Thomson :  Spring,  988. 

iin-re'-al-i^ed,  a.     [Pref.  un-  (l),  and  Eng. 

realised.]    Not  realised. 

"The  curtain  falls  on  expectation  unrealised."— 
Daily  Telegraph,  Feb.  21,  1886. 

un-re-al'-i-ty,  ».  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
reality.] 

1,  Want  or  absence  of  reality  or  real  exis- 
tence. 

2.  That  which  has  no  reality  or  real  exis- 
tence. 

*  iin-re'-al-ize,  v.t.  &  i.  [Pref.  un-  (2),  and 
Eng.  realize.] 

A,  Trans. :  To  divest  of  reality ;  to  present 
in  an  ideal  form. 

"  An  attempt  to  unrealise  every  object  in  nature. "—> 
Taylor:  Philip  Van  Artevelde.    (Pret.) 

B.  Intrans. :  Not  to  become  real. 

"  A  floating,  grey,  unrealizing  dream." 

Southey  :  Don  Roderick,  i. 

iin-reaped'.  *  iin-reapt',  a.  [Pref.  un-  (i), 
and  Eng.  reaped.}  Not  reaped  ;  not  gathered 
or  collected. 

"That  place  which  only  they  had  left  unreap'd  of 
all  their  harveat."— Milton  :  Bist.  Eng.,  bk.  ii. 

"^  tin-rea§'-6n,  s.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
reason,  a.]  Want  or  absence  of  reason;  folly, 
unreasonableness,  absurdity. 

"  Will  and  unreason  hringeth  amau  from  the  bllsso 
of  grace."— CAaiicer  .■  Test,  of  Love,  bk.  iii. 

^  Abbot  of  Unreason :  [AbbotJ. 

*  un-rea^'-on,  v.t.  [Pref.  un-  (2),  and  Eng. 
reason,  v.]  To  prove  to  be  against  reason ;  to 
disprove  by  argument. 

"To  unreason  the  equity  of  God's  proceedings." — 
South:  Sermons,  voL  xL,  sen  10. 

im-reas'-on-a-ble,  *  un-res-on-a-ble, 
*  un-res-ou'n-ar-ble,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (l), 
and  Eng.  reasonuble.] 

1.  Not  reasonable  ;  exceeding  the  bounds 
of  reason  ;  exorbitant,  iuimoderate,  extrava- 
gant. 

"The  pretence  was  unreasonable."— MacauJ ay  . 
Bist.  Eng.,  ch.  xvi. 


hSil,  aS^ ;  pout,  jowl ;  cat,  ^ell,  cborus,  ^hin,  bczigh ;  go,  gem ;  tbln,  tbis ;  siB,  a^ ;  expect,  Xenophon,  e^st,    -ing. 
H^ao,  -tiaa  ~  sha.n,   -tion.  -sion  ~  shun ;  -f  ion,  -§ion  =  zbun«    -clous,  -tious,  -sious  =  shus.   -ble,  -die,  &o.  =  bel,  d^ 
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2.  Not  according  to  reason ;  alasurd. 

"The  nenr  iieighbourhood  of  unreatonable  and  Im- 
practicable virtue."— Jfacautay ;  Bitt  Eng.,  ch.  xlil 

3-  Not  listening  to  or  acting  according  to 
reason. 

"  Never  did  they,  even  when  moat  angry  and  un- 
reoMonable,  fail  to  keep  his  secrets."— Jfocau^ay  ;  Hist. 
Bng.,  ch.  xvl. 

*  4.  Not  endowed  with  reason  ;  irrational. 

"  Unreasonable  creatures  feed  their  young." 

Shakesp. :  3  Benry  VI.,  il.  L 

ttn-rea^'-on-Qr-ble-ness,  *  un-res-on-ar- 

ble-nesa,  s.     [Eng.  unreasonable;  -ness.] 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  heing  unreason- 
able ;  unwillingness  to  listen  to  or  act  accord- 
ing to  reason. 

"The  malignity  of  its  enemies,  the  unreasonable 
ness  of  its  Irieuda. "—i/ac«u/aj/  -'  Bist,  Eng.,  ch.  xv. 

2.  Exorbitance,  extravagance. 

3.  Inconsistency  with  reason  ;  absurdity. 

to-reaf'-on-a-blj^,   *  un-res-on-ar-bly, 

adv.  [Eng.  'iinreasonal)Qe) ;  -ly.]  In  an  un- 
reasouable  manner  or  degree;  excessively, 
extravagantly,  immoderately,  foolishly. 

"  Unreaionahly  incredulous  about  plots." — Macau- 
lay  :  Bist.  Bng.,  ch.  xviil. 

•  ^-reas'-oned,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
reasoned.  ] 

1.  Not  reasoned  or  argued. 

2.  Not  derived  from  or  founded  on  reason ; 
unreasonable. 

"Old  prejudices  and  unreasoned  habits.*"— 5ur&« -• 
French  Revoution. 

2in-reas'-6n-ing,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (l),  and  Eng. 
reasoning.^ 

1.  Not  reasoning;  not  having  reasoning 
faculties ;  acting  without  consideration. 

2.  Characterized  by  want  of  reason ;  foolish. 

*  tin -reave',  v.t.  [Pref.  un-  (2),  and  Eng. 
reave.]    To  unravel,  to  unwind,  to  undo. 

"  The  work  that  she  all  day  did  make. 
The  same  at  night  she  did  unreave." 

Spenter :  Sonnet  23. 

•iin-reaved',  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1).  and  Eng. 
reaved:]    Not  taken  or  pulled  to  pieces. 

' '  Tight  and  unreaved."—Bp.  Ball :  Balm  of  GUead, 
9  9. 

♦  un-re-bat'-ed,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
rebated.]    Not  blunted  ;  sharp. 

"Fighting  wit'i  unrebated  aworda," — P.  Bolland: 
Pliny,  hV.  xxxi.,  ch.  vii 

•fin-re-buk'-a-ble,  *  iin-re-buke'-a- 
ble,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Bng.  rebukable.] 
Not  liable  or  open  to  rebuke ;  not  deserving 
of  rebuke  or  censure  ;  blameless. 

"Be  wythout  spot  4  mrebukcable."  —  1  Timothe. 
(1551.) 

iin-re-buked',  a.  [Pref.  un-  (l),  and  Bng. 
rebuked.]    Not  rebuked  or  censured. 

"To  suffer whoredome  to  be unrefcitfted." — SomUiea; 
Agninst  Adultery. 

*  un-re-call'-a-ble,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1).  and 
Eng.  reccdlable.]  Incapable  of  being  recalled, 
revoked,  annulled,  or  recanted. 

"That  which  is  done  is  unrecallable." — FeltJtam  : 
Resolves,  pt  1.,  rea.  89. 

un-re-called',  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
recalled.']  Not  recalled ;  not  called  back  or 
restrained. 

"  And  give  ua  np  to  license,  unrecalled. 
Unmarked."  Toung :  Night  Thoughts,  11  260. 

*un-re-caU'-ing,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and 
Eng.  recalling.]  Not  to  be  recalled ;  past 
recall. 

"And  ever  let  his  unreealHng  crime 
Have  time  to  wail  the  abusing  of  his  time." 

Shakesp. :  Rape  of  Lucrece,  993. 

•  un-re-geived',  a.  [Pref.  un-  (l),  and  Eng. 
received.]  Not  received  ;  not  taken  ;  not 
come  into  possession. 

"  The  aelfe  sume  aubstance,  whiche  the  Father  hath 
of  himselle,  unreceiued  from  any  other." — Booker: 
Ecclen.  Politie.  bk.  v..  §  54. 

■  un-recked',  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
recfced.]  Not  heeded  or  cared  for  ;  unheeded, 
unnoticed,  disregarded. 

"  Unmarked,  at  leaat  unrecked  the  taunt." 

Scott :  JUarmion,  L  17, 

•lin-rec'-kon-a-ble,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (i); 
Eng.  reckon,  and'  suff.  -able.]  Incapable  of 
being  reckoned  or  counted ;  innumerable, 
immeasurable,  infinite. 

iln-rec -koned,  a.    [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 


reckoned.]    Not  reckoned;  not  counted;  not 
computed ;  not  summed  up. 

"A  long  bill  that  yet  remains  unreckoned." 

Dryden :  Don  Sebaalian,  ill.  1. 

tin-re-claim'-a-ble,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and 
Eng.  reclaimdble.]  Not  reclaimable ;  incapable 
of  being  reclaimed,  reformed,  tamed,  or  cul- 
tivated ;  irreclaimable. 

"(tireless  and  unredaimable  sinners. "-~5p.  Ball: 
Sermon  on  2  Peter  i.  10. 

tin -re -claim- a -bly,  adv.  [Eng.  unre- 
claimab(le) ;  -ly.]  '  In  an  unredaimable  or  ir- 
reclaimable manner ;  irreclaimably. 

"Pertiuaciously  and  unreclaimably  maintain  doc- 
trinea  destruotlve  to  the  foundation  of  Cbriatian  re- 
ligion."—flp.  Ball:  Peacemaker,  %  8. 

iin-re-claimed',  a.  [Pref.  un^  (1),  and  Eng. 
reclaimed.] 

1.  Not  reclaimed ;  not  tamed ;  untamed, 
savage. 

"A  aavftgeness  In  unreclaimed  blood. 
Of  general  asaault"       Shakesp. :  Baml^t,  li,  1. 

2.  Not  reformed ;  not  brought  back  from 
vice  to  virtue. 

3.  Not  brought  into  cultivation :  as,  unre- 
claimed land. 

un-re-clin'-ing,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
reclining.]    Not  reclining. 

"  Therefore  the  Joyless  station  of  this  rock 
Unsleeping,  unrecUning,  shalt  thou  keep." 

Potter :  ^achylas ;  Prometheus  Chain'd. 

un-rec'-6g-niz-a-ble,  a.  [Pref.  (1),  and 
Bng.  recognizable.]  Not  recognizable  ;  not 
capable  of  being  recognized  ;  irre  cognizable. 

un-rec'-og-nized,  uii-rec'-6g-ni§icd,  a. 

[Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Bng.  recognized.]    Not  re- 
cognized ;  unknown. 

"  He  himself 
Vnrecognised,"  Wordsworth:  Excursion,  bk.  L 

un-rec-om-inend'-ed,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and 
Eng.  recommended.]  Not  recommended;  not 
favourably  mentioned;  not  declared  worthy 
of  favour,  trust,  honour,  or  the  like. 

"  Unrecommended  by  the  solicitation  of  friends." — 
Knox :  Essay  113. 

iin-rec'-om-pensed,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and 
Eng.  recompensed.]  Not  recompensed;  not 
rewarded ;  not  requited. 


im-rec-on-gil'-a-ble,  •  tin-rec-on-gile'- 
a-ble,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  reconcil- 
able.] 

1.  Not  reconcilable ;  not  capable  of  being 
brought  into  friendly  relations ;  implacable, 
irreconcilable, 

*  2.  Characterized  by  implacable  animosity. 

"Maiutaine  an  unreconcileable  warre."— Sp.  Ball: 
No  Peace  with  Rome,  §  21. 

3.  Not  capable  of  being  reconciled  or  made 
consistent ;  incapable  of  being  brought  into 
harmony. 

"  The  unreconcileable  principles  of  the  original-dis- 
cord."— Burke  :  Ona  Late  State  of  the  Nation. 

un-rec'-6n-5il-ar-bly,  *  iin-rec'-on-gile- 

a-bly»  adv.     [Bng.  unreconcilab(le) ;  -ly.]    In 

an  unreconcilable  manner ;  irreconcilably. 

"  How  much  lease  ahall  be  the  God  of  mercies,  bee 

unreconcileably  displeased  with  his  owne ;  and  suffer 

bia    wratb    to    bume    like   a    fire   that   cannot    be 

quenched?"— flp.  Ball:  Contemp. :  Absalom's Retume. 

■iin-rec'-ou-giled,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and 
Eng.  reconciled.] 

1.  Not  reconciled ;  not  restored  to  a  state 
of  friendship  or  favour;  still  at  enmity  or 
opposition. 


2.  Not  made  consistent. 
*3.  Not  atoned  for  ;  unatoned  for. 
"  Any  crime 
Unreconciled  as  yet  to  Heaven  and  grace." 

Shakesp. :  Othello.  T.  2. 

*4,  Irreconcilable,  implacable. 

"  I'm  even  he  that  once  did  owe  unreconciCd  hate 
to  you."— Beaum.  <fc  Flet. :  Woman  Bater,  iii  2. 

*  un-rec-on-^il'-i-a-ble,  a.  [Unreconcil- 
able.] Not  capable  of  being  restored  to  peace 
and  friendship ;  unreconcilable.  (Shakesp. : 
Antony  &  Cleopatra^  v.  1.) 

un-re-cord'-ed^  ».     [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
recorded.] 
1.  Not  recorded ;  not  registered. 

"  Unrecorded  facta 
Recovering."  Cowper  :  Fardley  Oak. 


2  Not  kept  in  remembrance ;  not  com- 
memorated.   {Byron ;  Childe  Harold,  iii.  49.) 

*  iin-re-c^iint'-ed,  a.  [Pref.  nn-  0),  and 
Eng.  remunted.]  Not  recounted ;  not  related ; 
not  recited, 

"  To  some  eara  unrecounted." 

Shakesp.  :  Benry  VIIT..  ill.  2. 

*  un-re-cdv'-er-%-ble,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and 
Eng.  recoverable.] 

1,  Not  recoverable ;  incapable  of  being  r«- 
stored  or  recovered ;  irrecoverable. 

"  The  very  loase  of  minutes  may  be  v/nr^coverLble.' 
—Bp.  Ball :  Cont. ;  Jehu  £  Jehoram. 

2.  Not  capable  of  recovering  ;  incurable, 
irremediable;  past  recovery. 

*  fin-re-cdV-er-^bl^,  adv.  [Eng.  unrecov- 
erable); -ly.]  In  "an  unrecoverable  manner; 
incurably. 

"  Long  sick  and  unrecoverable."— Bp.  Ball:  Hed.  * 
Vowes,  cen.  2,  §  48. 

lin-re-cov'-ered,  i*.    [Pref.  un-  (l),  and  Eng. 
recovered.] 
1.  Not  recovered ;  not  found  or  restored. 
*2.  Irrecoverable. 
"  To  turn  from  Greece  fate's  unrecovered  hour." 

Chajyman  :  Bomer ;  Iliad  ix.  247, 

*  un-re-cruit'-a-ble,  a.    [Pref.  un-  (1),  and 

Eng.  recruitable'] 

1.  Not  recruitable;  not  capable  of  being 
recruited ;  incapable  of  regaining  a  supply 
of  what  has  been  lost,  wasted,  or  the  like,  as, 
unrecruitable  strength , 

2.  Incapable  of  receiving  or  obtaining  re- 
cruits or  fresh  supplies  of  men,  as  an  army,  &c. 

"  Empty  and  unrecruitable  colonels  of  twenty  men 
la  a  company."— it/fif 071 .'  0/ Education. 

*  un-re~cruit'-ed,  a.  [Pref.  nn-  (l),  and  Eng. 
recruited.]  Furnished  with  fresh  or  additional 
supplies,  as  of  men,  &c. 

"  Yet  unrecruited  with  additional  strength. "-/W- 
ler :  Worthies ;  Cheshire, 

*  iin-re-ctim'-bent,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and 
Eng.  recumbent.]'  Not  recumbent;  not  lying 
down.    (Couiper:  Task,  v.  29.) 

*un-re-CUr'-ihg,  a.  [Pref.  un-il),  and  Mid. 
Bng.  recure  =  recover.]    Incurable  ;  past  curs. 

"  That  hath  received  some  unreciirinff  wound." 
Sha/cesp.  :  Titus  Andronic.us,  iii.  1. 

un-re-deemed',  a.  [Pref.  un-  (l),  and  Eng. 
redeemed.] 

1.  Not  redeemed,  not  ransomed. 

"  A  carnal,  unredeemed,  unregenerate  person," — Bp. 
Ball:  Sermons,  vol.  iii.,  aer.  2. 

2.  Not  taken  out  of  pledge  or  pawn. 

"  Pawiibrolters  lose  on  an  average  10  per  cent,  on 
unredeemed  good)}." — Evho,  Jan.  14,  1888. 

3.  Not  recalled  into  the  treasury  or  bank 
by  payment  of  the  value  in  money :  as,  unre- 
deemed bills,  notes,  &c. 

4.  Not  redeemed  ;  not  counterbalanced  oi 
alleviated  by  any  countervailing  quality. 

"Disgraces,  um-edeenwdhy a  ainglebrilliaut  acliieve- 
inent."—Mitciiulay :  Blsl.  Eng.,  ch.  xiv. 

5.  Not  redeemed  or  fulfilled,  as  a  pledge  or 
promise. 

un-re-dressed',  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
redressed.] 

1.  Not  redressed ;  not  relieved  from  in- 
justice. 

"  He  aorrow'd  unredj-essed." 

Pope  :  Bomer  ;  Iliad  xviii.  520. 

*  2.  Not  removed  ;  not  reformed ;  not  com- 
pensated for  or  requited. 

"  The  inault  went  not  unredressed." 

Scott :  Lord  of  the  Isles,  Iv.  16. 

*  un-re-du9ed',  a.  [Pref.  un-  (l),  and  Eng. 
reduced.]    Not  reduced  or  subdued. 


*  un-re-du9'-i-ble-ness,  a.  [Pref,  un-  (1), 
and  Eng,  reducibleness.]  The  quality  or  state 
of  not  being  reducible. 

"  Their  atrangeness  and  unrediicibleness  to  the  com- 
mon methods  and  observatious  of  nature." — South 
Sermons,  vol.  iii.,  ser.  6. 

iin- reeve',  v.t.  [Pref.  un-  (2),  and  Eng. 
reeve,  v.] 

Naut.  :  To  withdraw  or  take  out  a  rope 
from  a  block,  thimble,  &c. 

*  ■un-re-fer'-rmg,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and 
Eng.  referring.]  Without  reference;  not  re 
ferring. 


£ite,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;   we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;   pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  p&t, 
QT,  wore,  W9l^  worki  who,  son;  mute,  cub.  ciire.  ^nite.  cur,  rule,  full;  try.  Syrian.    »•  od  =  e;  ey  =  a;  qu  =  Uw. 
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tui-re-fined',  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eug. 
rejined.] 

1.  Lit. :  Not  refined  ;  not  purified. 

"  Mutii^uvada,  as  we  call  our  unrefin'd  BUgar." — 
Dampier  ;   Voyagaa  (aji.  169a). 

2.  Fig. :  Notrefiiied  or  polished  in  manners, 
taste,  or  the  like  ;  coarse. 

"  Those  early  and  unrefined  ages."— Bitrfce ;  A  Vindi- 
cation of  Ifatural  Society. 

*  un-re-flect'-ed,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
rejected.]    Not  reflected,  as  rays  of  light, 

"  The  next,  aJl  unrejiected,  ahone 
On  brackeH  green  and  cold  grey  stone." 

Svott :  Lady  of  the  Lake,  v.  10. 

iili-re-fiect'-ing,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
rejlecting.]  Not  reflecting  ;  unthinking,  heed- 
less, thoughtless. 

"  From  unreflecting  ignorance  preserved," 

Wordsworth  :  Excursion,  bk.  iv. 

*  un-re-form'-a-ble,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (l),  and 
Eng.  reformahle.]  Incapable  of  reformation  ; 
not  capable  of  being  reformed  or  amended. 

"The  jiist  extiuguiahmeiit  of  unreformable  per- 
sona."— Booker:  EccLes.  Politie,  bk.  vii.,  %  24. 

*  un-ref-6r-ina'~tlon,  s.  [Pref.  un.-(l),  and 
Eng.  reformation,']  The  state  or  condition  of 
being  unreformed;  want  of  reformation. 

"  Added  £o  their  unreformation  an  impudence  ia 
Binning,"— Bp.  BaU :  Sermon  Eccl.  iii.  4. 

'un-re-formed',  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng, 
refoTTned.] 

1.  Not  reformed ;  not  reclaimed  from  vice 
to  virtue. 

"  Every  vicious  habit  or  unreformed  sin." — Bp. 
Taylor :  Sermons,  vol.  i.,  aer.  12. 

2.  Not  corrected  or  amended  ;  not  freed 
from  defects,  inaccuracies,  blemishes,  faults, 
or  the  like. 

"  Leave  tb 
—Evening  News,  Feb.  20,  1888. 

3.  Not  elected  under  the  provisions  of  a 
Eeforni  Bill.     [Reform  Acts.] 

"  The  more  congenial  urena  of  an  unreformed  Par- 
liament."—St.  James's  Gazette,  Feb.  14, 1888. 

ttn-re-fracf-ed,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
refracted.^    Not  refracted,  as  rays  of  light. 

"The  sun's  circular  image  iamade  hj  aaunrefracted 
beam  of  light."— iV«uiton ;  Opticks. 

iili-re-freshed'»  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
refreshed.]  Not  refreshed;  not  comforted, 
cheered,  or  relieved. 

•*  Unrefreshed  with  either  food  or  wine." 

Cmvper:  Bomer;  Odyssey  iv. 

*  un-re-fund'-mg,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (l),  and 
Eng.  refunding.]  Not  refunding,  restoring, 
or  returning. 

"  On  that  enormous,  unrefunding  tomb 
How  jUBt  this  verse,  this  monumental  sigh  !" 

Young  :  Night  Thoughts,  vii.  83. 

*  fin-re-fus'-a-ble,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1) ;  Eng. 
refuse,  and  -a6te.]  Not  capable  of  being  re- 
fused ;  reasonable,  just. 

"  The  most  unrefutable  demand." — Carlyle. 

fln-re-fUS'-ing,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
refusing.]  Not  refusing ;  not  denying  or  re- 
jecting. 

"  There,  unrefiuing,  to  the  harness'd  yoke 
They  lend  their  shoulder." 

Thomson  :  Spring,  38, 

*  un-rS-gain'-gr-We,  a.  [Pref.  wn-  (1),  and 
Eng.  regaimihik.]  Incapable  of  being  re- 
gained or  won  back. 

"Wild  struggles  and  clutchings  towards  the  un- 
attainable, the  imregainable."— Carlyle :  Reminis- 
cences, i.  281. 

•un-rS-gard'-a-ble,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1), 
and  Eng.  regardable.]  Not  worthy  or  deserv- 
ing of  regard  or  notice. 

"TJnproving  illustrations  and  unregardable  testi- 
monies, "-fip.  Bail :  Remons.  Defence.  §  IB. 

*un-re-gard'-ant,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and 
Eng.  regardant.]'  Taking  no  notice;  unno- 
ticing. 

*'  An  unregardant  eye. 

Southey :  Don  Roderick,  xlv. 

un-re-gard'-ed,  a.    [Pref.  un-  (l),  and  Eng. 
regarded.]    Not  regarded;  not  heeded;   un- 
noticed, unheeded,  neglected,  slighted. 
"  Guileless  I  wander,  unregarded  mourn,  __ 

While  these  exalt  their  Bceptres  o'er  my  um. 

Pope  :  Thebais  of  Statius,  105. 

^-re-^en'-er-a-5Sr,  s.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and 
Eng.  regenera/si']  The  quality  or  state  of 
being  unregenerate  ;  want  or  absence  of  re- 
generacy. 

"  We  are  still  in  the  condition  of  vnregeneracy  and 
death,  and  though  we  thus  seek  we  shall  not  enter.  — 
GlanvUl :  Sermons.  No.  1. 


un  -  re  -  gen'-  er  -  ate,  Tin-re-gen'-er-at- 

ed,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  regenerate, 
regeneratetL]  Not  regenerate  ;  not  regener- 
ated ;  not  renewed  in  heart ;  in  a  state  of 
nature  ;  not  brought  to  a  new  life. 


*  iin-re-gen-er-a'-tion,  s.  [Pref.  un-  (1), 
and  Eng.  rege aeration,]  The  quality  or  state 
of  being  unregenerate. 

"  A  state  of  carnality,  of  unregeneration,  that  la,  of 
sin  and  death."— Bp.  Ball ;  Of  Repentance,  ah.  viii.,  §4. 

un-reg'-is-tered,  a.  [Pref,  un-  fl),  and 
Eng.  registered.]  Not  registered ;  not  re- 
corded. 

"  Unregistered  in  vulgar  fame." 

Sliakesp. :  Antony  &  Cleopatra,  Iii.  ii. 

un-re-gret'-ted,  o,    [Pref.   un-  (l),  and 

'EiWg.  regretted.]  Not  regretted  ;  not  lamented, 
grieved,  or  bewailed  over. 

"And  unregretted  are  soon  snatched  away," 

Cowper  :  Retirement,  167. 

iin-re-hearsed',  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
rehearsed.]  Not  rehearsed  ;  not  prepared 
beforehand. 

"  An  epiaade  occurred,  which,  thoueh  dramatic  was 
unpremeditated  and  unrehearsed. ' —  Julian  Bww- 
thorne :  A  Tragic  Mystery,  ch.  xviiL 

*un-rein',  v.t.  [Pref.  un-(2),  and  Eng.  rein, 
v.]  To  give  the  rein  to ;  to  loosen  the  reins  of. 

un-reined',  a.  [Pref.  un-  (l),  and  Eng.  reined.] 

1.  Lit.  :  Not  reined  ;  not  restrained  by  the 
bridle. 

"This  flying  steed  unreiried."    Milton:  P.  £.,vii.  18. 

2.  Fig. :  Not  held  in  proper  restraint  or 
subjection. 


^iin-re-jSifed',  a.  [Pref.  un-  (l),  and  Eng. 
rejoiced.]  Not  rejoiced ;  not  made  joyful  or 
glad. 

"  Not  unrejoiced  I  see  thee  climb  the  sky. 

Wordsworth :  Ode  for  Qeneral  Thariktgiving. 

iin-re-joig'-ing,  a.  [Pref,  un-  (l),  and  Eng. 
rejoicing.]  Not  rejoicing ;  not  joyful  or  glad; 
sad,  gloomy,  dull. 


tin-re-lat'-ed,  «..  [Pref.  un-  (l),  and  Eng. 
related.] 

1,  Not  related  ;  not  connected  by  blood  or 
affinity. 

"Let  others  unrelated  to  him  write  his  character." 
—Fuller :   Worthies ;  London. 

2.  Having  no  connection  or  relation ;  uncon- 
nected. 

"A  certain  matter  of  fact,  not  wholly  unrelated  to 
the  question,  "—fiurfte  .■  American  Taxation. 

*  un-rel'-a-tive,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (l),  and  Eng. 
relative.]  'Not  relative;  having  no  relation; 
irrelative. 

"  The  events  we  are  witnesses  of,  in  the  course  of  the 
longest  life,  appear  to  us  very  often  original,  unpre- 
pared, single,  and  unrelative.  if  I  may  use  such  an  ex- 
pre8aiou."—£tolingbroke :  Study  of  Bistory,  let,  ii. 

*  un-rel'-a-tive-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  unrelative ; 
-ly.]  Not  relatively ;  without  relation  to 
others ;  irrelatively. 

"They  saw  the  measures  they  took  singly  and  un- 
relatively  or  relatively  alone  to  some  immediate  oh- 
iect."—BolingbToke :  atudy  of  Bistory,  let,  ii. 

iin-re-laxed',  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
relaxed.]    Not  relaxed,  slackened,  or  loosened. 

•'  Unrelaxed,  like  this,  resist 
Both  wind  and  rain,  and  snow  and  mist." 

Congreve :  Impossible  Thing. 

fin-re-iax'-ing,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
relating:]  Not  relaxing ;  not  giving  way  or 
slackening. 

"  The  malady  that  griped 
Her  prostrate  frame,  with  unrelaxing  power." 
Wordsworth:  Excursion,  bk.  vl. 

un-re-lent'-mg,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
relenting.]  Not  relenting;  not  being  or  be- 
coming mild,  gentle,  merciful,  or  the  like ; 
relentless,  pitiless,  severe,  inexorable,  hard- 
hearted. 

"  The  feet  of  unrelenting  Jove. 

Pope :  Bomer  ;  Iliad  xvil.  2a6. 

lin-re-lent'-ing-l3^,  adv.  [Eng.  unrelenting; 
-ly.]  In  an  unrelenting,  pitiless,  or  relent- 
less maimer. 

*  un-re-lent'-ing-ness,  s.    [Eng.  unrelent- 

ing ;  -ness.]    The  quality  or  state  of  being  un- 
relenting ;  implacability. 

"  Such  iu  its  unrelentingness  was  the  persecution 
that  overmastered  m6."—De  tiuincey :  A  utob.  SkelcJiea, 


un-re-lx-a-bil'-i-ty',  s.  [Eng.  unreliahU ; 
-ity.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  unreli- 
able ;  unreliableness. 

un-re-li'-a-ble,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
reliable.]  'Not  reliable  ;  that  cannot  be  relied 
or  depended  on.  [See  extract  under  Reli- 
able, 1.] 

un-re-li'-a-ble-ness,  s.  [Eng.  unreliable; 
-ness.]  Tlie  quality  or  state  of  being  unre- 
liable. 

*  un-re~lieV-a-ble,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and 
Eng.  retievable.]  Not  relievable  ;  incapable 
of  being  relieved,  succoured,  or  alleviated. 

"As  no  degree  of  distress  is  unrclievable  by  his 
power,  ao  no  extreiriity  of  it  Is  inconsistent  with  his 
compajision."—Soyle:   Works,  i.  258.  ' 

iin-re-lieved',  <*.  (Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
relieved.] 

1.  Not  relieved;  not  succoured,  alleviated, 
aided,  or  assisted. 

"The  esi>ecial  object  of  discretionary  bounty  goes 
unrelieved."— Dp.  Borsley  :  Serm.ons,  voL  iii,,  ser.  85. 

2.  Not  relieved  from  attack  or  blockade  : 
as,  a  garrison  unrelieved. 

3.  Not  freed  from  tediousness,  monotony, 
or  tiresomeness. 

"  Unrelieved  by  that  minute  and  philosophic  analysia 
of   bom-geoia  character."— Z)a«ff  Telegraph,    Dec.  20, 

1887. 

*  un-re-lig'-ious,    a.       [Pref.  un-  (1),  and 

Eug.  religious.]    Not  religious,  not  godly,  not 
pious,  not  holy  ;  irreligious. 

"  Such  persones  as  serve  the  mindea  of  unreligioua 
bishops."— Cdai!.-  £«te  xxil. 

*  iin-re-Un'-quish-a-blj?,  adv.  [Pref.  U7t- 
(1);  Eng.  relinqwlsh,  and  sufF.  -ably.]  So  as 
not  to  be  relinquished,  forsaken,  or  resigned. 

"To  clog  a  rational  creature  to  his  endlesa  sorrow 
unrelin^uhably."— Milton  :  Divorce,  bk.  ii,  ch.  ix. 

iin-re-lin'-quished,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and 
Eng.  relinquished.]  Not  relinquished,  for- 
saken, or  abandoned. 

"  At  heart  sin  unrelirujuish'd  lies." 

Cowper:  Conversation.  %7^ 

*  un-rel'-isb-ing,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
relishing.]  Not  retaining  or  not  having  a 
pleasing  taste  or  savour.    (Lit.  <&jig.) 

"  All  things  that  are  uneasie  and  unrelishing  at  the 
heat"— QlanviU :  Sermon  6. 

uh-re-liic'-tant,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (l),  and 
Eng.  reluctant.]  Not  reluctant  ;  not  un- 
willing. 

"  Resign'd  and  unreluetant,  see 
My  every  wish  subside." 

Cowper  :  Perfect  Sacrifice 

*uil-re-liic'-taiit-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  unrc 
luctant ;  -ly.]  In  an  unreluetant  manner ; 
without  reluctance  or  hesitation. 

"  Submitted  to  aa  a  burden  unreluctantly."Search  t 
Light-  of  NaXure,  vol.  ii.,  pt.  ii.,  ch.  xxiit 

Tin-re-mark'-a-ble,  (*.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and 
Eng.  remarkable.] 

1.  Not  remarkable ;  not  worthy  of  or  call- 
ing for  particular  remark  or  notice. 

"Nor  is  this  unremarkable."— Sandys  :  Ovid;  Meta^ 
morphoses  xi.    (Notea.) 

•  2.  Not  capable  of  being  observed. 
"This    fleeting  and  unremarkable   superflcies."" 
Digby  :  On  Bodies. 

*  lin-re-me'-di-a-ble,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and 
Eng.  reraediabU.]'  Not  remediable;  not  cafK 
able  of  being  remedied  ;  incurable,  irreme- 
diable. 

"  The  miseries  of  an  unremediable  disappolatment.* 
—Bp.  Ball  :  Contentation,  §  20. 

un-rem'-e-died*  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and 
Eng.  remedied.]    Not  remedied,  not  cured. 

"The  unremedied  loneliness  of  this  remedy."— 
Milton  :  Boot.  £  Disc,  of  Divorce.  [To  the  Parliament.} 

*  iin-re-inein'-ber-9<-ble,  a.    [Pref.  wn-  (l% 

and  Eng.  rememberable.]     Not  to  be  remem- 
bered ;  not  memorable. 

"  The  whole  Fast,  unremembered  and  unremember 
able."— Carlyle  :  Cromwell,  i,  6. 

iin-re-mein'-bered,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and 
Eng.  remembered.]  Not  remembered  ;  not 
retained  in  the  memory  ;  forgotten. 

"  Unremember'd  by  the  world  heMde,' 
Byron. '  Lines  Written  in  the  Churchya/rd  of  Barrov. 

*  un-re-mem'-ber-mg,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1), 
and  Eng.  remembering.]  Not  remembering ; 
forgetting,  forgetful, 

"  Unrememb'ring  of  its  former  pain, 
The  soul  may  suffer  mortal  flesh  again," 

Drydeii :  Virgil ;  ^neid  vi  l,01t. 


boil.  b6^ ;  pout,  j6Trt ;  cat,  9ell,  chorus,  9liln,  ben<?h ;  go,  gem ;  thin,  this ;  sin.  as ;  expect,  Xenophon,  e^ist.   ph  =  t 
-cian.  -tton  =  shan.   -tion,  -sion  =  shun;  -tion,  -§lon  =  zhun.    -cious,  -tious,  -sious  =  shus.    -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  b§l.  del. 
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^un-re-inein'-toran9e,  s.  [Pref.  un-  (i), 
and  Eng.  reTnembr'aiice.]  Want  or  absence  of 
re  mem  bran  ce  ;  forgetful  oess. 

"Aiiiiiesty,  an  nnremembriince,  or  general  pardon." 
—  Watts  :  Logick,  j)L  ii.,  ch.  iv, 

iin-re-mit'-ted,  t*.  [Pref.  %n-  (i),  and  Eng. 
re)nUtai.  ] 

1.  Not  remitted;   not  forgiven  :  as,  a  fine 
unremitted. 

2.  Not  relaxed. 


"The  subject  of 
Voynjjr,  bk.  ii.,  ch.  x. 


i«ed  anxiety.  "—CooA:.-  First 


tin-re-mit'-ting,  a.  [Pref.  «w-  (l),  and  Eng. 
reniUUiig.]  Not  remitting;  not  relaxing  for 
a  time  ;  incessant,  (fontinued. 

Nor  bodiea  crush'd  by  unrcinittinq  toil." 

Wordsworth  :  Excursion,  bk.  ix. 

iin-re-mit'-ting-ly,  adv.  [En{;.unreiniiting ; 
-ly.]  In  an  unremitting  manner;  without 
relaxing  for  a  time  ;  incessantly. 


•tiu-re-morse'-ful,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and 
Eng.  reviorstfuL]  Unspaiing,  remorseless, 
pitiless. 

"  Vnremorseful  fate." 
JVicco/s  :  -Sir  T.  Overbury's  Vision.    (1616.) 

•un-re-morse'-less,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (2),  3., 
and  Eng.  revwrseless.]  Remorseless,  pitiless, 
unsparmg. 

"  His  melliflunwB  breath 
Could  not  at  all  charln  unremoysuless  death," 

Cowley  :  Elegy  on  Mr.  Richard  Clarke. 

iin-re-inov'-a-ble,  *  un-re-move'-a-ble, 

a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  rernovahU']  Not 
reniovable  ;  incapable  of  being  removed ; 
fixed,  irremovable. 

"  {Unremovable  by  akill 
Or  force  of  man."         Cowper  :  Ice  Islands. 

•  un-re-mov'-a-ble-ness,  s.  [Eng,  unre- 
movable ;  -Tiess.]  Tbe  quality  or  state  of  being 
unremovable ;  irremovable ness. 

"The  .    .    .    unTemoveablcness,ot    that  load." — Bp. 
Hall :  Contempt. ;  Resurrection. 

•  fin-re-m6v'-a-bly",  adv.     [Eng.  unT&rmv- 

ab(le)  ;  -ly.]  In  an  unremovable  manner  ;  so 
as  not  to  be  capable  of  being  removed  ;  irre- 
movably, 

"  His  diaconteiits  are  tmremovfobly 
Coupled  to  nature."         Shakesp. :  Timon,  v.  2. 

tin-re-mdved',  u.    [Pref.  un-  (l),  and  Eug. 
Tenwved.] 
1.  Not  removed  ;  not  taken  away. 
"The  board  stood  unremav'd." 

Cowper  :  Bomer  ;  Iliad  xxiv. 

*2.  Not  removable ;  firm,  unshaken. 

"With  unremoved  constancy." 

Drayton  :  Elegy  on  the  Lady  J,  S. 

un-re-mu'-ner-a-tive,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1), 
and  Eng,  remunerative.]  Not  renumerative  ; 
not  profitable. 

"The  Botany  branch  continues  to  be  inactive  and 
also  unreTniinertUive."—Ti7nes.  Jan.  16,  1888. 

•  un-re-n&v'-ig-a-ble,  a.  [Prefs.  un-  (1), 
re-,  and  Eng.  navigable.]  That  cannot  be 
sailed  back  or  repassed  in  ships. 

"The  unrenavigabJe  Stygian  sonnd." 

Sandys  :  Virgil  ;  .^Eneil,  vL 

un-re-newed'  (ew  as  u),  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1), 
and  Eng.  renewed.] 

1.  Not  renewed,  not  renovated ;  not  made 
new  again. 

2.  Not  regenerate ;  unregenerate. 

3.  Not  renewed  ;  not  made  anew. 

"The  corruption  of  a  man's  heart,  unrenewed  by 
grace." — South  :  Sermons,  vol.  ix.,  ser,  2, 

*un-renf ,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (l),  and  Eng.  rent,  a.] 
Not  rent ;  not  torn  asunder. 

"  The  hlllfl  that  shake,  although  unrem." 

Byron  :  Siege  of  Corinth,  xxxJil. 

nn-re-paid',  a.  [Pref.  un-  (l),  and  Eng. 
repaid.]  Not  repaid,  not  compensated,  not 
recompensed,  not  requited. 

"  My  wrongs  too  unrepaid." 

Byron :  Corsair,  Ui.  a. 

•  tin-re-palr'-a-ble,  a.    [Pref,  un-  (i),  and 

Eng,  repairable.]  Not  repairable  ;  incapable 
of  being  repaired ;  irreparable, 

"The    unrepairable    breaches    abroad."— Ztoniei ; 
Btst.  Eng,,  p.  48, 

^^-re-paired',  *  un-re-payred,  a.  [Pref. 
un-  (1),  and  Eng.  repaired.]    Not  repaired, 
amended,  recompensed,  or  requited. 
"Though  a  divine 
Loss,  remains  yet  as  unrepaired  as  mine."' 

Ben  JoiiMon  :  Execration  upon  Vulcan. 


*  iin-re-peal'-a-ble,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (i),  and 
Eng.  repealable.]  Not  repealable  ;  not  capable 
of  being  repealed. 

"Ancient  and  unrepealable Bta.tuie," — Milton:  Rs- 
form.  in  England,  bk,  ii. 

iin-re-pealed',  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
repealed.]  Not  repealed;  not  revoked;  not 
abrogated  ;  remaining  in  force. 

"And  jud$;uients  unrepealed." 

Wordsioorth  :  Ode,  Jan.  18,  1816. 

un-re-peat'-ed,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (l),  and  Eng. 
repeated.]    Not  repeated  ;  not  retold, 

"The  further  mention  .  .  .  might  have  slept  with 
hiin  unrepeated." — Milton:  Answer  to  Eikon  BasiWce. 
(Pref.) 

*  iin-re-pent'-anje,  s.  [Pref.  un-  (l),  and 
Eng.  repeiitaiice.]  The  quality  or  state  of 
being  unrepentant  or  impenitent ;  absence  of 
repentance ;  impenitence. 

"The  outward  u?irepen(ajjce  of  his  death." — Cowley : 
Government  of  Oliver  Cromwell. 

un-re-pent'-ant,  •  un-re-pent-aunt»  a. 

[Pref.  wjt- (1),  and  Eng.  repentant.]  Nut  re- 
pentant ;  not  repenting ;  not  penitent ;  im- 
penitent. 

"So  unrepentant,  dai'k,  and  passionless." 

Byron  :  Lara,  ii.  19. 

iin-re-pent'-ed,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
repented.]    Not  repented  of. 

"  Tu  every  uni  epented  act  of  evil." 

Rowe :  Royal  Convert,  v. 

un-re-pent'-ing,  a.    [Pref,  un-  (1),  and  Eng, 
repenting.] 
1.  Unrepentant,  impenitent. 
*  2.  Unrepented  of, 

"  In  unrepenting  sin  she  died." 

Bryden  :  Theodore  &  Ilonoria,  168. 

un-re-pent'-mg-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  unrepent- 
ing ;  Ty.]  In  an  unrepenting  manner;  not 
like  one  penitent. 

*  un-re-pined',  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Jlng. 
repined.]  Not  murmured  or  complained  at. 
(Followed  by  at.) 

"  To  continue  those  [taxations!  he  found  unrepined 
at." — Bp.  Ball:  Contempt.;  Nehemiah's  Redressing. 

un-re-pin'-ing,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (l),  and  Eng, 
repining.]  Not  repining ;  not  peevishly  mur- 
muring or  complaining. 


*un-re-pin'-mg-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  unrepin- 
ing;  -ly.]  In  an  unrepining  manner  ;  without 
peevish  murmurs  or  complaints  ;  without  re- 
pining. 

"His  undisputable  will  must  be  done,  and  unre- 
piningly."—Reliqui(e  Wottoniants,  p.  322. 

un-re-plen'-ished,  o.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and 
Eng.  replenished.]  Not  replenished;  not  filled; 
not  fully  supplied. 

"  Some  air  retreated  thither,  kept  the  mercury  out 
of  the  unreplenished  spa.ce."— Boyle. 

•  iin-re-pli'-a-ble,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (l) ;  Eng. 
reply,  and  suit',  -able.]    Unanswerable. 

"  By  most  unrepUable  demonstrations  from  the  law 
of  Nature  and  Nationa" — Qaitden:  Tears  of  the 
Church,  p.  829.  ■ 

*  iin-re-plied',  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
replied.]    Not  replied  (to) ;  not  answered. 

"His  letter  has  remained  unreplied  to." — Letter: 
Sodd  Family  Abroad,  ch.  Ii. 

un-rep-re-seut'-ed,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and 
Eng.  represented.] 

1.  Not  represented  by  a  delegate  or  agent 
acting  on  one's  behalf. 

"The  prisoner  was  then  unrepresented  by  a  soli- 
citor."—^ai73(  Telegraph,  Jan.  17,  1888. 

2.  Not  yet  put  on  the  stage. 

"A  single  performance  of  hitherto  unrepreaented 
works."— /)a«j/  Telegraph,  Feb.  13, 1888. 

3.  Not  represented  by  an  individual  or 
specimen. 

"  What  forms  are  at  present  unrepresented." — Field, 
Dec.  24,  1887. 

un-re-pressed',  a.  [Pref.  un-  (I),  and  Eng. 
repressed.  ]  Not  repressed  or  kept  back, 
{Tennyson:  Arabian  Nights,  74.) 

*un-re-prieV-a-ble,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1); 
Eng,  rejyr'ieve,  and  suff.  -able.]  Not  repriev- 
able  ;  not  capable  of  being  reprieved. 

"An  unreprievable  condemned  blood." 

Shakesp. :  King  John,  v.  7. 

*un-re-prieved',  *un-re-preeved,  a. 

[Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  reprieved.]    Not  re- 
prieved ;  not  respited. 


*  un-re-Tiroach'-a-ble,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1), 
and  Eng.  reproaehable.]  Not  reproachable; 
not  liable  to  be  reproached  ;  irreproachable. 

"To  continue  still  equally  unreproathable." — Seeker: 
Sermons,  vol.  iii.,  ser.  9. 

un-re-pr6a9hed',  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and 
Eng.  reproaclied.]  Not  reproached;  without 
reproach. 

"Sir  .Tohn  Hotham,  unreproacJied,  uucursed  by  any/ 
imprecation  of  mine,  pays  nis  head."— A'inp  charhm. 

iin-re-prdv'-a-ble,  un-re-prove'-a-ble, , 

a.  [Pref.  un-\l),  and  Eng,  reprovable.]  Not 
reprovable ;  not  calling  for  or  deserving  re- 
proof ;  not  liable  to  reproof  or  censure, 

"To  present  you  holy,  unblameahle,  and  unreprove- 
able  in  his  a\giit."—Colossians  i.  22. 

un-re-prdved',  a.     [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng, 
reproved.] 
1.  Not  reproved  ;  not  censured, 

*  2.  Not  liable  or  open  to  reproof  or  cen- 
sure ;  unreprovable. 

"  In  beauty  of  holiness,  with  ordered  pomp, 
Decent  and  unreproved." 

Woi-dswortli :  Excursion,  bk.  vij 

*  3.  Not  disproved. 

"  The  unreproviid  witne.tse  of  those  men's  actions," — 
Eackhiyt :   Voyages,  iii.  684. 

*un-re-pr6v'-mg,  a.  [Pref,  un-  (1),  and 
Eng.  reproving.]  Not  given  to  chiding  or 
reproof. 

"Here  dwells  kind  Ea.se  and  unreproving 3oy." 
Thomson  :  Castle  of  Indolence,  i.  28. 

*  iin-re-pug'-nant,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (l),  and. 
Eng.  repugnant.]  Not  repugnant ;  not  con- 
tradictory or  opposed. 

"  Make  laws  unrepugnant  unto  them." — Hooker. 

*  un-re-piils'-a-ble,  a.  [Pref,  un-  (1) ;  Eng. 
repuUifi),  and  siiff.  -able.]  Not  to  be  repulsed ;; 
persistent. 

"  He,  xmrepul sable,  was  persistent  in  both."— JA'**- 
Austen:  Mansfield  Park,  ch.  xxxiii. 

*  un-re-puls'-ing,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and 
Eng.  repulsing.]  Not  repelling  ;  yielding 
passively. 

"  I  kissed  her  unrepulsing  hd.aA."— Richardson : 
Clarissa,  iv.  251, 

*  un-rep'-u -ta-ble,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (l),  and 
Eng.  reputable.]  Not  reputable;  disreput- 
able. 

"  We  are  convinced  that  piety  is  no  unreputable 
qualifl  cation. " — Rogers. 

un-re-quest',  v.t.  [Pref,  un-(2),  and  Eng. 
request,  v.]    To  withdraw  a  request  for. 

"  I  thought  it  good  to  unrequest  that  again."— 
Hooper  to  Cecil,  1652. 

tin-re-quest'-ed»  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
requested.]  Not  requested;  not  asked;  un- 
asked. 

"He  .  .  .  offers  the  cure  unrequested."~Bp.  Sail. 
Cont. ;  Widow's  Son  Raised. 

*  un-re-quired',  «.  [Pref.  un-  (l),  and  Eng. 
required.] 

1.  Not  required  ;  not  sought. 

"  Clearest  promise  .  ,  ,  is  given,  not  only  unre- 
quired but  being  refused  by  that  profane  king." — 
Leighton :  Com/ment,  on  1  Peter  ii. 

2.  Not  requisite  or  necessary. 

unrequisite  (asun-reU'-wiz-it),  a,  [Pref. 
un-Q.),  and  Eng.  requisite.]  Not  requisite  or 
necessary ;  unnecessary. 

"  Much  which  it  hath  taught  become  unrequisite."— 
Booker :  Ecdes.  Politie,  bk.  iii.,  §  IL 

iin-re-quit'-a-ble,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (l),  and 
Eng.  requitabie.]  Not  requitahle  ;  not  capable 
of  being  requited. 


un-re-quit'-cd,  a.     [Pref.  un-  (l),  and  Eng. 

requited.]  Not  requited;  not  recompensed; 
not  repaid. 

"  Like  early  unrequited  Love." 

Byron :  Bride  of  Abydos,  ii,  28. 

*  un-re-sear9h'-a-ble,  *  nn-re-sercli-a- 

ble,  a.  [Pi-ef.  «?i-  (1) ;  Eng.  researcTt,  and 
suff.  -able.]  Incapable  of  being  searched  into, 
examined,  or  investigated, 

"  Hys  hyghe  goodnes  and  unresercheable  wisedome.' 
—Sir  T.  More  :  Workes,  p.  591. 

un-re-^ent'-ed,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
resent^.]  Not  resented;  not  met  with  feel- 
ings or  acts  of  indignation,  anger,  or  the  like. 

"  Trespass,  merely  as  trespass,  was  commonly  suf- 
fered to  pass  unresented."  —  Macaulay :  Hist.  Bna.. 
ch.  xviiL 


&te.  fat,  f^re,  amidst,  what,  f3,ll»  father ;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there ;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sh*.  mnrine ;  go,  pSt» 
or,  wore,  wgli;  work,  who,  son ;  mute,  cub,  ciire,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full ;  try,  Syrian,    ae,  ce  =  e  ;  ey  =  a ;  qu  =  kw. 
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ftn-re-f  erve',  s.  [Pref.  im-  (l),  and  Eng.  rt- 
serve,  s.]  Want  or  absence  of  reserve  ;  frank- 
ness; freedom  of  communication. 

"  He  lived  in  the  freedom  ol  Bocial  unreserve."  — 
Warton  ■'  Life  of  Bathurst,  p.  86, 

fin-re-served',  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
reserved.] 

1.  Not  reserved ;  not  restricted ;  not  limited ; 
full,  complete. 

"  PuU  Aiid  unreserved  power  to  couclude  the  same." 
—Henri/  YIIL,  To  Wyatt,  App.,  §  17. 

2.  Open,  frank;  freein  communication;  not 
retired. 

"John's  was  a  life  of  austerity  ;  hfa  fJeaua]  more 

free  and  ttnreierved.  '—OUpin  :  Sermona,  vol.  iv,,  ser,  20, 

-    3.  Not  having  a  reserve  placed  upon  the  lots. 

"  Important  and  unreserved  sale  of  159  casks  of 
flheny,  now  lying  at  Loudon  Doci<iB."— Timet,  Nov.  4, 
1875.    (Advt.) 

un-re-serV-ed-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  unreserved; 
-ly.] 

1.  In  an  unreserved  manner ;  fully,  com- 
pletely ;  without  reservation. 

2.  Fi'aiikly,  openly,  freely. 

"  They  corresponded  assiduously  and  most  unre- 
servedlj/.'—Jilacaulaj/ :  Sixt.  Eng.,  ch.  xi. 

*fin-re-§erv'-ed-ness,  s.  [Eng.  unreserved; 
-ness.]  The  qualityor  state  of  being  unreserved; 
openness ;  fi'ankiiess. 

*  un-re-gist'-an9e,  s.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and 
Eng.  resistii^ice.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being 
unresisting. 

"How  do  they  [dumb  creatures]  bear  our  stripes 
with  a  trembliug  unreaiatance t"  —  Bp.  Ball  :  Solilo- 
quies, §  66. 

fin-re-jist'-ed,  «.     [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 

resisted.] 

1.  Not  resisted  ;  without  resistance  oflFered ; 
unopposed. 

"  Mackay  marched  unresisted  from  Perth  into  Loch- 
e,'bei.''—Maciiutai/ :  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xvL 

*2.  Resistless  ;  Incapable  of  being  resisted  ; 
irresistible. 

"  Yield  to  the  force  of  unresisted  fate." 

Pope :  Homer ;  Odyssey  xili.  352, 

•tin~re-§ifet'-ed-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  unresisted ; 
-ly.]    Without  resistance. 

"These  pass  unretittedly  through  the  pores  of  all 
solid  hodlea."— Boy te :  Works,  iii.  685. 

*un-re-§isf-i-ble,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and 
Eng.  resistible.]  Incapable  of  being  resisted ; 
irresistible. 

"  By  custom  unrenigrible." 
Beaam.  4  Ftet. :  Custom,  of  t?ie  Country,  i. 

tin-re-sist'-ing,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (l),  and  Eng. 
resisting.]  Not  resisting;  offering  no  resist- 
ance ;  submissive,  humble. 

"  You  gaily  drag  your  unresisting  prize  " 

Thomson  :  Spring,  439. 

*  un-re-§fOlV-a-ble,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and 
Eng.  resolvable'.]  Not  resolvable ;  incapable 
of  being  resolved  or  solved  ;  insoluble. 

"  For  could  any  thing  be  imagined  more  monstrous, 
and  by  all  rational  prmclples  unresoivaOlet" — South: 
Sermons,  voL  v.,  ser.  9. 

•un-re-^olve',  •y.i.     [Pref.  wr..-  (2),  and  Eng. 
resolve.]    To  change  or  give  up  a  resolution. 
"  Lost  by  contrary  thoughts,  the  man 
Reeotv'd  and  unresdv'd  again." 

Ward:  Eng.  Reform.,  iv.  387. 

iin-re-§6lved',  a.  [Pref.  un-  (l),  and  Eng. 
resolv&i.] 

1.  Not  resolved;  not  determined. 

2.  Not  to  have  taken  a  resolution ;  not 
determined  or  settled  in  mind. 

"  Unresolv'd,  the  sou  of  Tydeus  stands." 

Pope :  Homer ;  Iliad  x.  593. 

3.  Not  solved  ;  not  cleared;  unsnlved. 

"  Mine  Ignorance,  or  rather  unresolved  doubL" — 
BolimsUed  :  Ckronycles  (an.  1176). 

*  4.  Not  reduced  to  a  state  of  solution. 


"tin-re-§dlv'-ed~ness,  s.    [Eng.vr 
-ness.]    The  quality  or  state  of  being  unre- 
solved or  undetermined ;  irresolution. 

"The  apparent  unresolvedness  ...  of  many  of  the 
English  efcutoi-B,"— yaH  MaU  Gazette,  Feb.  24,  1888. 

•  un-re-solv'-ing,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
resolving.]  Not  resolving ;  undetermined  ;  ir- 
resolute. 

"  Shifting  the  prize  in  unresolvlng  hands." 

Congreve:  Mourning  Bride,  i. 

•  iin-re-spect',  s.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
respect.]  Want  of  respect;  disrespect,  dis- 
esteem. 

"To  complaine  of  age  and  unrespect." — Bp.  Hall: 
Contempl.:  Josiah't  Jl  fortnation. 


*  iin-re-spect' -a-ble,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (i),  and 
Eng.  respectable.]  Not  respectable,  disreput- 
able, dishonourable. 

"  Let  those  of  the  respectable  men  who  are  without 
8111  civst  the  first  stone  at  the  unrespectablc." — C.  Kings- 
ley:  Alton  Locke,  ch.  xx. 

iin-re-spect'-ed,  u,.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
respected.] 

1.  Not  respected  ;  not  treated  or  regarded 
with  respect. 

"  From  loveless  youth  to  unrespected  age." 

Pope  :  A/oral  Essays,  ii,  12S. 

2.  Unnoticed,  unregarded,  unheeded. 

"  For  all  the  day  they  view  things  unrespected." 
Shakesp. :  Sonnet  3. 

*  iin-re-speot'-ive,  a.     [Pref.  un-  (l),  and 

Eng.  respective.] 

1.  Devoid  of  respect   and    consideration ; 
regardless,  heedless,  unthinking. 

"  I  will  converse  with  iron-wltted  fools. 
And  unrespticlioe  boys." 

Shakesp. :  Itichard  III.,  iv.  2. 

2.  Used  at  random  ;  unheeded,  common. 

"  The  remainder  viands  we  do  not  throw 
lu  unrespeciive  sieve." 

Shakesp. :  Troilut  &  Cressida,  ii.  2. 

*  un-ro3'-plt-ed,  a.  [Pref  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
respited.]  Not  respited  ;  unintermitted.  (See 
extract  under  Unkeprieved.) 

*  iin-re-spons'-al,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and 
Eug.  responsal.]    'Irresponsible. 

"Carried  away  by  force  by  unresponsal  men." — 
Backet :  Life  of  Wiiliams,  i.  106. 

*  un-re-spons'-i-We,  a.    [Pref.  un-  (1),  and 

Eng.  responsible.] 

1.  Not  responsible ;  irresponsible. 

2.  Not  to  be  trusted  ;  untrustworthy. 

no  satla- 


*un-re-sp6ns'-i-ble-nes3,  s.  [Eng.  unre- 
sponsibh ;  -ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being 
irresponsible  ;  irresponsibility. 

"That  unresponsibleneas  to  any  other."— ffaudcn  ." 
Hieraspistes,  p.  S49. 

un-rest',  s.  [Pref.  un-  (l),  and  Eng.  rest.] 
Absence  of  rest  or  quiet;  disquiet;  want  of 
tranquillity ;  uneasiness,  unhappiness. 

"  Unrest  and  long  re.-ji stance." 

Longfellow:  Spimetheus. 

*  un-rest'-ed,  a.     [Pref.  un-  (2)  ;  Eng.  rest ; 

sutf.  -ed.]  Throv/n  out  of  the  rest.  [Rest,  s. 
II.  1.] 

"Perceiving  his  rival's  spear  unrested."— Smollett  : 
Sir  L.  Qreaoai,  ch.  xix. 

*  un-rest'-fal,   *  iin-rest'-full,  a.     [Eng. 

unrest;  -ful(l)-]  Not  at  rest;  restless,  un- 
quiet, disturbed. 

"Such  inquiete  and  unrestfuU  wretches,"— Sir  T. 
More  :   Works,  p.  961. 

*  iin-rest'-flil-ness,  *  un~rest-ful-nesse. 

s.  [Eng.  unrestful ;  -nens.]  The  quality  or 
state  of  being  unrestful ;  restlessness,  dis- 
quietude. 

"Whiche  put  the  said  Vortiger  to  ^K&t  unrestful- 
nesse."—Fab{/an :  Chronycle,  ch.  Ixxxii. 

lin-rest'-ing,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
resting.]  Not  resting  ;  continually  in  motion  ; 
unceasing. 

"  Let  unresting  charity  believe 
That  then  my  oath  with  thy  intent  agreed," 

Daniel :  Civil  Wa7-8,  i 

*  un-rest'-ing-ness,  s.      [Eng.   unresting  ; 

-ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  unrest- 
ing ;  restle-ssness  ;  absence  of  repose  or  quiet. 

'"fhe  unrestingness  of  this  man's  life."— /Je  Quincey: 
/toman  Meals. 

un-re-stored',  o.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
restored.] 

1.  Not  restored  ;    not  given  back  ;  not  re- 
turned. 

'*  Some  shipping  unrestored." 

Shakesp.  :  Antony  A  Cleopatra,  iii.  6. 

2.  Not  restored  to  a  former  state  or  condi- 
tion. 

"  The  Bucentaur  lies  rotting  unrestored. 
Neglected  garment  of  her  widowhood." 

Byron:  Childe  Harold,  iv.  11. 

3.  Not  cured. 

"  If  unrestor'd  by  this,  despair  your  cure." 

young :  Night  Thoughts,  ii,  637. 

un-re-strained'.  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
restrained.] 

1.  Not  restrained,  not  controlled;  not  under 
control  ov  restraint. 

"To  deliberate    unres/riiined    by   his   preseuce,"- 
Macaut'ii/  :  H/st.  Eng.,  ch.  ii. 
*2.  Licentious,  loose. 


*  un-re-straint',  s.  [Pref.  un-  (l),  and  Eng, 
restraint.]     Fi'eedom  fiom  restraint. 

un-re-strict'-ed.  a.  [Pref,  un-  (1),  and 
Eng.  restricted.]  Not  restricted  ;  not  limited 
or  confined. 


*  un-rcst'-y,  *  un-rest-ie,  a.  [Eng.  unrest ; 
-y.]    Unquiet,  restless. 

"  You  write  I  mine  H?«'es(ie8orowessore 
From  day  to  day." 

Chancer  :  Troilus  £  Cressida,  v. 

*  iiu-re-tard'-ed,  a.  [Pref,  un-  (l),  and 
Eng.  retarded.]  Not  retarded,  not  delayed  ; 
not  hindered  or  impeded, 

"  Unretarded  by  those  who  say  that  our  feai-s  are 
groundless."— JTnox.'  Letter  to  a  Young  Nobleman. 

iin-re-ten'-tive,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (l),  and  Eng. 
retentive.]  Not  retentive  :  as,  an  unretenlive 
memory. 

tin-re-tract'-ed,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
retracted.}  Not  retracted ;  not  withdrawn  or 
revoked. 

"  Malevolence  shown  in  a  single,  outward  act,  unre- 
tracted."— Collier  :  On  Fi'iendship. 

*  un-re-turn'-a-ble,  a.  [Pref.  xm-  (1),  and 
Eng.  returnable.] 

1.  Not  returnable ;    impossible    to    be  re- 
turned or  repaid, 

"The  obligations  I  htid  laid  on  their  whole  family 
.  .  .  were  unreturnable." — Richardson  :  Sir  C.  Grand'' 
,       son,  iv.  307. 

2.  Incapable  of  being  returned  or  delivered 
back. 

iin-re-turned',  a.  [Pref.  un-  (l),  and  Eng. 
returned.]  Not  returned,  not  repaid,  not  re 
quited. 


un-re-turn'-ihg,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
returning.]    Not  returning, 

"  Grieving,  if  aught  inanimate  e'er  grieves, 
Over  the  unreturning  brave." 

Byron  :  Childe  Harold,  iii  27. 

iin-re-vealed',  *un-re-veled,  a.  [Pref. 
u/i-  (2),  and  Eng.  revealed.]  Not  revealed, 
not  disclosed,  not  discovered.  (See  extract 
under  Unproclaimed.) 

tin-re-venged',  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
revenged.]    Not  revenged  ;  not  avenged. 

"  While  unreveng'd  the  great  Sarpedon  falls." 

Pope:  Homer;  Iliad  xv'ui.  108, 

iin-re-venge'-ful,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (i),  and- 
Eng.  revengeful.]  Not  revengeful;  not  in- 
clined to  revenge. 

*  iin-rev'-en-ued,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1);  Eng. 
revemie,  and  sutf.  -ed.]  Not  revenuud  ;  not 
possessed  of  revenue. 

"Undiocest.   unrevenu'd,   uulorded." — Jlilton  :    Re- 
form, in  England,  bk.  L 

*  iin-rev'-er-enje,  s.     [Pref.  un-  (i),  and 

Eng.   reverence.]     Want  of  reverence  ;    irro- 
verence. 

*  un-rev'-er-end»  ».   '  [Pref.    un-    (l),  and 

Eng.  reverend.] 

1.  Not  reverend  ;  not  worthy  to  be  revered. 

2.  Disrespectful,  irreverent. 

"  This  tongue,  that  runs  so  roundly  in  thy  head, 
hhould  run  thy  head  from  thy  unreverend  shoulder^." 
Shakesp.  :  Ricliard  If.,  ii.  1. 

* iin-rev'-er-ent,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (l),  and  Eng. 
reverent.]  Not  reverent ;  irreverent,  disre- 
spectful. 

"  Too  unreverent  boldness," 

Beaum.  *  Ftet.  :  Coronation,  iL 

*  iin-rev'-er-ent-ly, "  un-rev-er-ent-lie, 

adv.    [Eng.  unreverent ;  -Uj.]    Not  leverently  ; 
not  with  reverence  ;  irreverently. 

"I  did  unreverently  to  blame  the  gods. 
Who  wake  for  thee,  though  thou  snore  to  thyself  " 
Ben  Jonson :  Catiline,  lii,  2. 

un-re-versed',  a.  [Pref.  un-  (l),  and  Eug, 
reversed,]  Not  reversed,  not  revoked,  not 
annulled,  not  repealed. 

"  A  legal  sentence,  passed  in  due  form,  and  atill  un~ 
reversed."— Macaulay  ;  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xiii. 

*  un-re-vert'-ed,  a.  [Pref.  un-(l),  and  Eng. 
reverted.]    Not  reverted.    (Wordsworth.) 

un-re-v6ked',  a.  [Pref.  un-0)'  ""'^'  Eng. 
rei>oked.]  Not  revoked,  not  recalled  ;  not 
annulled. 


* iin-re-ward'-ing,  a.     [Pref.  un-  (1),  and 


boil,  boy^;  pout.  j6^1;  cat,  9011,  chorus,  fSiin,  beu^h;  go.  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a§;  expect,  :^enophon,  e^cist.    -ing. 
-«ian, -tiau  =  Shan,    -tion, -sion  =  shim ; -tion, -jion  =  zhiin,    -cious, -tious, -sioua  =  shus.    -hie. -die,  &c.  =  bel,  deU 
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Eng.  rewarding.]  Not  affording  or  bringing  a 
reward ;  unprofitable. 

"He  Qui\8  itaaunreaarding iateTcat."—Bfj.  Tai/lor  : 
Sermons,  vol,  i„  Ber,  19. 

fin-re-ward'-ed,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
Tewardm,.\  Not  rewarded  ;  not  compensated  ; 
without  a  reward. 

"Wit  ahall  not  go  unrewarded  while  I  am  king  of 
the  country."— MaJtes?/. :  Tempest,  it.  1. 

*  un-nde'-a-ble,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (l),  and  Eng. 
TideaUe.]  Not  able  or  fit  to  be  ridden  over 
or  on  ;  not  fit  for  riding  over  or  on. 

"The  countiy,  it  waa  said,  being  unrideabte  all 
day."— /few,  Dec.  19, 1885. 

*  un-ride'-a-bly,  adv.  [Eng.  unrideabQe) ; 
-ly.]    So  as'not  to  be  rideable. 

"Brought  him  for  half  his  value  as  unrideably 
•vicioM&'—C.  Kingsley :  Yeast,  eh.i. 

un-rid'-dle,  v.t.  [Pref.  un-  (2),  and  Eng. 
riddle.]  To  read  the  riddle  of ;  to  penetrate 
the  enigma  of;  to  solve,  to  interpret,  to  ex- 
plain. 

"  Parables  which  It  was  not  difficult  to  unriddle." — 
Uacaulay  :  Bist.  Eng.,  ch.  xvL 

*  un-rid'-dler,   s.      [Eng.    unriddl(e);    -er.] 

One  who  unriddles ;  one  who  solves  or  ex- 
plains a  riddle  or  mystery. 

"Ye  safe  unriddiers  of  the  stars. " 

Lovelace  '  Lucasta ;  To  Mr,  E.  R, 

*  un-ri-dic'-U-loiis,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and 
Eng.  ridiculous.]  Not  ridiculous ;  not  ex- 
citing ridicule. 

"If  an  iudifferent  and  unridieuXous  object  could 
draw  tbJB  aualerenessiuto  a  smile." — Brovme:  Vulffar 
Errours,  bk.  vii.,  ch.  xvl 

fin-ri'-fled  (le  as  el),  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and 
Eiig.  rifled.]  Not'  rifled,  not  robbed,  not 
plundered. 

"  They  cannot  longer  dwell  upon  the  estate,  but  that 
remaius  unrifled." — Bp.  Taylor  :  Sermons,  vol.  i,,  ser. 
19. 

fin-rig',  v.t.    [Pref.  un-  (2),  and  Eng.  rig,  v.] 
1.  Naut.  :  To  remove  the  rigging  from  ;  to 
strip  of  rigging  or  tackle. 

"We  instantly  unrigged  and  dismasted  the  ships." 
—BiirTce :  On  the  Policy  of  the  Allies.    (1793.) 

*  2.  To  deprive  of  clotliing ;  to  strip,  to 
plunder. 

"  Lest  he  should  he  stolen,  or  unrig^d  as  Mars  was," 
—Dryden:  Juvenal,  xiv.    (Note  24.) 

un-rigged',  a.  [Pref.  un-(l),  and  Eng.  rigged.] 
Deprived  of  the  rigging  ;  without  rigging. 
"  still  unrigg'd  bis  shatter'd  vessels  lie." 

Pitt :  Virgil ;  ^Eneid  iv. 

*.un-right'  (gh  silent),  v.t.  [Pref.  un-  (2),  and 
Eng.  right.]    To  make  wrong. 

"I  flhuld  all  hialove  unris^W."        Qower  :  C.  a..,  il. 

*  un-right'  {gh  silent),  u,.  &  s.  [Pref.  un-  (1), 
and  Eiig.  right.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Not  right,  just,  or  fair  ;  wrong, 
unjust. 

"  All  though  it  were  nnrighf. 
There  is  uo  peine  for  him  dight." 

Gower:  C.  A.,  li. 

S.  As  subst. :  That  which  is  uuright  ; 
wrong,  fault. 

"No  fawlt  or  unright  coude  the!  fynde  in  him." — 
Joye :  ExposuHon  of  Daniel  xii. 

unrighteous  (as  un-rit'-yus),  a.  [Pref. 
1(71-  (1),  and  Eng.  rlghteoiis.]  Not  righteous  ; 
not  just ;  not  upright  and  honest ;  evil, 
wicked.    (Applied  to  persons  or  things.) 

"Angry  Neptune  Ireard  the  unrighteous  prayer." 
Pope:  Homer;  Odyssey  ix.  630. 

nnrighteonsly  (as  un-rit'-yiis-ly),  adv. 

(Eng.  unrighteous;  -l\j.]  In  an  unrighteous 
manner  ;  unjustly,  wickedly,  sinfully. 

"Prosecute  most  unrighteously  ...  to  the  Chris- 
tian faith  and  natural  piety, '—iSecter  ■  Sermons, 
vol.  ili.,  ser.  IB. 

unrighteousness  (as  un-rit'-srus-ness), 

*  un-ryght-eous-nes,  *  un-right-wis- 
nesse,  s.  [Eug.  unrighteous ;  -ness.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  unrighteous ;  want 
of  rectitude  or  righteousness  ;  a  violation  of 
the  divine  law  or  of  justice  and  equity ;  wrong, 
injustice. 

"  All  ujirighteousnesa  la  Mn."— 1  John  v.  17. 

*  fin-right'-ful  (gh  silent),  *  un-ryght-ful, 

*  un-right-fall,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
rightful.]   Not  rightful ;  not  just ;  illegitimate. 

"  To  plant  unrightful  kings." 

Shakesp. :  JHchard  II.,  v.  1. 

•iin-right-ful-1^  (gh  silent),  adv.  [Eng. 
unrightful;  -ly.]  Not  rightfully;  wrongfully, 
unjustly. 

"Ennoyene  foike  treden  (and  tbat  unrightfully)  on 
the  ueckes  of  holy  men."— Chaucer  :  Boeeius,  bk.  i. 


*  iin  -  ringed',  a.    [Pref.  un-  (l),  and  Eng. 
ringed.]    Not  having  a  ring,  as  in  the  nose. 


"  Be  forced  to  Impeach  a  broken  hedge, 

*„j  ■" -'iged&t  vis.  franc,  pi"" 

Butter.-  Budibrai, 


And  pigs  unringed  at  vis.  franc,  pledge." 
"    -  IT  11. 3 


*  un-n'-ot-ed,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1);  Eng.  riot, 
and  sufi".  -ed.]  Free  from  rioting ;  not  disgraced 
by  riot, 

"A  chaste  unrioted  bouse." 

May :  Lucan  ;  Pharsalia,  Ix. 

iin-rip',  v.t.  [Pref.  un-  (2),  3.,  and  Eng.  rip.] 
To  rip  ;  to  cut  open. 

"  (Tnripd'st  the  bowels  of  thy  sovereign's  son." 
Shakesp. :  Richard  III.,  L  4. 

un-xipe',  a.     [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  ri-pe.] 

1.  Not  ripe  ;  not  mature ;  not  come  to  a 
state  of  perfection  or  maturity. 

2.  Not  fully  prepared  or  matured  :  as,  an 
unripe  scheme. 

*  3.  Not  seasonable  ;  not  yet  proper  or  suit- 
able. 

"  Besolved  his  unripe  vengeance  to  defer." 

Dryden :  Sigismomia  &  Quiscardo,  251 

*  4.  Too  early  ;  premature. 

"  Dorilaus,  whose  unripe  death  doth  yet,  ao  many 
years  since,  draw  tears  from  virtuous  eyea."— Sidney. 

fin-rip'-ened,  i*.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
ripened.]  Not  ripened  ;  not  ripe  ;  not 
matured. 

"  Thou  knowest  the  errors  of  unripened  age." 

Pope:  Bomer;  Iliad  xxiii.  671. 

un-ripe'-ness,  s.  [Eng.  unripe ; -Tiess.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  unripe  ;  absence 
of  ripeness  ;  immaturity,  unreasonableness, 
iBa£On:  Essays;  Of  Delays.) 

*  iin- rip'- pled  (le  as  el),  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1), 
and  Eng.  rippled.]  Not  rippled;  free  from 
ripples  ;  smooth. 

"  But  it  waa  unrippled  as  glass  may  be." 

Byron :  Siege  of  Coi-inth,  xix. 

*  un-ri'-val-a-ble,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (l) ;  Eng. 
rival,  and  sutf.  -able.]  Incapable  of  being 
rivalled ;  inimitable. 

"The  present  unique,  unrivalled,  and  unrivalable 
production."— Southey ;  Doctor,  ch.  i.,  A.  L 

iin-ri'-valled,  u.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
rivalled.) 

1.  Not  rivalled ;  ha\ing  no  rival  or  com- 
petitor. 

2.  Having  no  equal ;  unequalled,  peerless. 

"  His  own  claims  were  unrivalled."— Macaulay  : 
Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xiv. 

un-riv'-en,  a.  [Pref  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  riven.] 
Not  riven  ;  not  split ;  not  rent  asunder. 

"  The  last  sole  stubborn  frngraeut  left  um-iven." 
Moore :  Veiled  Prophet  of  Kharassan. 

*iin-riv'-et,  v.t.  [Pref.  «?i-  (2),  and  Eng. 
rivet,  v.]  "To  take  the  rivets  away  from  ;  to 
loosen  the  rivets  of ;  to  unfasten. 

"Their  culrates  ai'e  unrioeted  with  blows." 

Drayton  :  Battle  of  Agincourt. 

iln-roast'-ed,  *  un-rost-ed,  a.  [Pref.  un- 
(1),  and  Eng.  roasted.]    Not  roasted. 

"Which  they  disdained  to  eate  unrosted.'—Hacle- 
luyt :  Voyages,  ilL  511. 

*  iin-robhed',  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
rohhed.]    Not  robbed  or  plundered. 

"That  you  escape  unrobbed  of  the  slaves." — ffack- 
tuyt:  Voyages,  ii.  2'iB. 

fin-robe',  v.t.  &  i.  [Pref.  un-  (2),  and  Eng. 
robe,  v.] 

A.  Trans. :  To  disrobe  ;  to  take  off  a  robe 
or  robes  from  ;  to  undress. 

B,  Intrans. :  To  undress  ;  to  take  off  one's 
robes.     (Lit.  &flg.) 

"  On  their  exit,  souls  are  hid  unrobe." 

young :  I/ight  Thoughts,  Iv.  48. 

un-robed,  a.     [Pref.  «7i-(l),  and  Eng.  robed.] 

1.  Deprived  of  robes  previously  worn. 

2.  Not  robed  ;  having  no  robe  or  robes  on, 

"  He  gave  his  assent  In  form  to  several  laws  im- 
robed."—Macaulay  :  Bist.  Eng.,  ch.  xv. 

*  fin  -  r^led',  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
roiled.]    Not  roiled ;  not  turbid ;  clear. 

un-roll',  *un-rdr,  v.t.  &  i.    [Pref.  uji- (2), 
and  Eng.  roll,  v.] 
A,  Travsitive : 

1.  To  unfold,  as  a  roll,  or  something  rolled 
up. 

"  The  first  letter  which  William  unrolled  seemed  to 
contain  only  florid  compliments." — Macaulay  :  Bigt. 
Eng.,  ch.  xv, 

2.  To  display,  to  lay  open. 

"A  Qag  unrolls  the  stripes  nnd  stars.' 

Longfellow :  Building  of  the  Ship. 


•3.  To  strike  off  a  roll,  list,  or  register. 

"  Let  me  be  unrolled  and  my  name  put  in  the  boolc 
otvirlne."— Shakesp.:   Winter's  Tale,  iv.  3. 

B,  Intrans.  :  To  unfold,  to  uncoil. 
"  Aa  an  adder  when  she  doth  iwiroW," 

Shakesp.  :  i'icut  Andronicta,  U.  K 

un-r6'-ma,n-ized,  i*.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and 
Eng.  romdnized.] 

1.  Not  Romanized  ;  not  subjected  to  Roman 
arms  or  customs. 

2.  Not  subjected  to  the  principles  or  usages 
of  the  Roman  Church. 

fin-rd-man'-tic,  a.    [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 

romantic]    Not  romantic ;  not  characterized 
by  romance. 

"  It  is  a  b&ae   unromantick  spirit  not  to  wait  on 
you."— SufifC 

un-ro6r,  v.t.  [Pref.  un-  (2),  and  Eng.  roof.] 
To  deprive  of  its  roof ;  to  strip  the  roof  off. 

"  The  rabble  should  have  first  unroof  d  the  city." 
Shakesp.  :  Coriolanus,  i.  I. 

*  un-ro6st'-ed,  a.  [Pref,  un-  (2),  and  Eng. 
roost^.]  Driven  from  the  roost  or  place  of 
rest. 

"Thou  dotard  I  thou  art  woman-tir'd,  unrogsted." 
Shakesp. :  Winter's  Tale.  ii.  8. 

fin-root',  V.t.  &  i.  [Pref.  un-  (2),  and  Bug. 
Yoot^  v.] 

A.  Trans. :  To  tear  up  by  the  roots ;  to  up- 
root, to  extirpate,  to  eradicate. 

"To  feed  the  flres,  unroot  the  standing  woods." 
Pitt  :  Virgil ;  jEncid  vL 

*  B.  Intrans.  :  To  be  torn  up  by  the  roots. 

"Make  their  strength  totter,  and  their  topless  fortuuei 
Unroot  and  reel  to  min&" 

Beaum.  &  Flet. .'  Bonduca,  ilL  2. 

*  fin-rot '-ten,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
rotten.]  Not  rotten,  not  putrefied,  not  cor- 
rupted.   {Lit.  &iflg.) 

"  Every  friend  unrotten  at  the  core." 

Young  :  NiglU  Thoughts,  IL  664. 

*  fin-rofigh'  (gh  as  f),  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and 
Eng.  rough.]   Not  rough  ;  smooth,  unbearded. 

"  Many  itnrowj^A  youths."      Shakesp. :  Macbeth,  v. 2. 

fin-r^nd'-ed,  a.     [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
rownded.]  Not  rounded  ;  not  shaped  or  formed 
to  a  circle  or  sphere. 
"  Negligently  left  unrounded."      Donne :  Elegy,  xii. 

un-roiit'-ed,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
routed.]  Not  routed,  not  defeated ;  not  put 
to  flight. 

"  stands  Arm  and  yet  unroutcd  " 

Beauin.  &  Flet.  :  Prophetess,  iv.  6. 

*fin-r^'-al,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eug. 
royal.]  Not  royal;  not  regal  or  kingly  ;  un' 
princely. 

"He  sent  them  with  unroyal  reproaches  to  Musi 
dorus." — Sidney  :  Arcadia,  bk.  ii. 

*  fin-z*ude',  a.  [In  sense  1  from  pref.  un-  (1), 
and  Eng.  rutie;  in  sense  2  from  pref.  un-, 
(2),  3.] 

1.  Not  rude;  polished. 

"A  man  unrude."         Berrick  :  Besperides,  p.  IM. 

2.  Excessively  rude. 

"See  how  the  unrude  rascal  backbites  him."— Aen 
Jonson  :  Every  Man  out  of  his  Bumour,  iv.  1. 

*fin-rfif'-fle,  v.i.  [Pref.  un-  (2),  and  Eng. 
ruffle.]  To  cease  from  being  ruffled  ;  to  sub- 
side to  smoothness. 

"  The  waves  unri^ffle,  and  the  aea  subsides." 

Dryden :  Virgil ;  ^Eneid  i  212. 

un-rfif '-fled  (le  as  el), «.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and 
Eng.  rujfled.] 

1.  Not  ruffled ;  smooth,  not  agitated. 

"The  waters  of  the  unruffled  lake  " 

Wordsworth  :  Excursion,  bk.  Tl. 

2.  Calm,  tranquil ;  free  from  agitation. 

•  And  all  unruffled  was  his  face. " 

Scott :  Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel,  it.  19. 

*  fin-ru'-in-a-ble.  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and 
Eng.  ruinaUe.]  Incapable  of  being  ruined  or 
destroyed. 

"  May  the  unruinable  world  he  but  my  portion."— 
Watts  :  Remnants  of  Time,  Essay  9. 

*  fin-ru'-in-at-ed,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
ruinated.]    Not  ruined  ;  not  brought  to  ruin. 

"  There  is  a  tower  of  Babel  um^inated."—Bp.  Ball: 
Apologie  against  Brownists,  §  SO. 

*  fin-ru'-ined,  a.     [Pref.  un-  (l),  and  Eng. 

ruined.]    Not  ruined,  not  destroyed. 

"  It  bath  outstood  so  many  blustrlng  blasts,  thui 
long,  utterly  unruined."~Bp.  Hall  :   Balm  of  Qilead, 

*  fin-ruled',    '  un-rul-yd, 

(1),  and  Eng.  ruled.] 


[Pref.    vn- 


f^te,  f^t,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father ;   we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there ;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;   go,  pot» 
or,  wore.  wgU,  work,  who,  son ;  mate,  cub,  ciire,  ^nlte,  cur,  rule,  full ;  try,  Syrian,    ea,  oe  =  e ;  ey  =  a ;  <iu  =  kw. 
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L  Not  ruled,  not  governed  ;  not  directed 
■fey  superior  power  or  authority. 

"  Like  a  ship  Id  a  storm  ,  .  .  untitled  and  uniji- 
rectedof  any."— Spofuer;  State  qf  Ireland. 

2.  Unruly. 

"Theyae  vnrulyd  company  gatberyd  vnto  them 
great  multytuiie  ol  the  commoiifl,"— ^'a&wa/i ;  Chron. 
ycle,  p.  530. 

••fia-ru'-li-l^,  *  un-ru-U-lye,  adv.  [Eng. 
unruly;  -ly,]  In  an  unruly  manner;  law- 
lessly. 

"Ya  .  ,  .  vriT^ilye  hane  ruled,  where  ye  Usted  to 
commaund."— ^r  J.  Olieeke  :  Burt  of  Hedition. 

•un-ru'-li-ment,  a.  [Eng.  unruly;  -m&nt] 
Unruliness. 

"  They  breaking  forth  wWh  rude  unruliment." 

Spenser  :  F.  Q.,  IV,  ir.  23. 

fin-ru'-li-ness,  s.  [Eng.  unruly  ;  -ness.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  unruly  ;  inability 
to  be  ruled  ;  violation  of  rule  ;  neglect  of 
legitiumte  authority  ;  turbulence. 

"Plenty  had  pampered  them  into  such  an  unruli- 
ness and  rebelliou."— ;iouift  .-  Sei-rnona,  vol.  v.,  ser.  2. 

&n-ru'-ly,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1) ;  Eng.  rule,  and 
suff.  -ly.\  Not  able  to  be  ruled  ;  lawless ;  not 
submitting  to  restraint ;  turbulent,  ungovern- 
able, disorderly. 

"Tliftt  CHpricloua  and  unruly  body." — Macaulay : 
El&i.  Eng.,  ch.  xvi. 

■un-rul-yd,  a.    [Unruled.] 

^n-rum'-ple,  v.t.  [Pref.  nn-  (2),  and  Eng. 
ntviple.]  To  remove  the  folds  from ;  to  free 
from  rumples  ;  to  spread  or  lay  out  even. 

"  Unrumpla  their  swohi  buds,  and  ahow  their  yellow 
bloom."  Addison:  Virgil;  &eorgioiv, 

*un-sacked',  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
sacked.]    Not  sacked  ;  not  pillaged. 

"  Yonder  turrets  yet  mtaacJced." 

Daniel:  CivU  Wan.  vi 

*  un-sac'-ra-ment,  v.t.  [Pref.  un-  (2),  and 
Eng.  saGraiheiit.\  To  deprive  of  sacramental 
virtue. 

"  Doth  umanramtmt  Baptiara  itse\t.'— Fuller :  Holy 
A  Profane  State,  v.  ii. 

fin-sac-ri-fi'-cial  (ci  as  sh),  ».    [Pref.  un- 

(1),  and  'Eng.  sacrificial] 

Compar.  Relig. :  Not  including  sacrifice  in 
its  ritual ;  not  having  the  nature  or  efficacy 
of  a  sacrifice. 

"The  unsncriflcial  nature  of  Buddhist  worship." — 
AtTienceum,  Oct.  23,  1S86,  p.  528. 

*un-sad',  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  sad.] 
Unsteady,  fickle. 

"  O  Gtormy  peple,  unsad,  and  ever  untrewe." 

Cliaucer  :  C.  T„  8,872. 

* iin-sad'-den,  v.t.  [Pref.  un-  (2),  and  Eng. 
sadden.]    To  remove  sadness  from  ;  to  cheer. 

"  Music  unsaddv^i'^  the  melaucboly."—  Whitl^ck : 
Manners  of  the  Eniiliih,  p.  483. 

im-Sad'-dle,  v.t.  [Pref.  un-  (2),  and  Eng. 
saddle.]  To  remove  the  saddle  from  ;  to  take 
tlie  saddle  off. 

"Like  as  draugrht  horaea,  when  they  be  out  of  their 

Seerea,  and  hackueia  unsaddled." — P.  Holland:  Plinie, 
k.  xvii.,  ch.  lii. 

*  un-sad'-ness,  *  un-sad-nesse.  s.  [Eng. 
unsad;  -ness.]    Inlirinity,  weakness. 

"The  M7M'ifi?iesge[infiTiuitaaj  and  uuprsfyt  of  it." — 
—  Wyclijfe:  Eb rewu  vii. 

iin-safe',  ».     [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  safe,  a.] 

1.  Not  safe  ;  not  free  from  danger  ;  not 
affording  or  acconipanied  by  complete  safety ; 
perilous,  dangerous,  risky,  hazardous. 

"It  was  unsafe  to  inault  Lewis."— J/«ca«?uy;  Hist. 
Eng.,  ch,  xxiv. 

2.  Not  to  be  trusted  to  or  depended  on, 

"  Falae  in  many  thinga,  and  therefore  unsafe  In  all 
queationa."— flp.  Taylor:  liule  of  Conscience,  bk.  ii., 

3.  Not  free  from  risk  of  error. 

. &II-Safe'-1^,  adv.  [Eng.  unsafe;  -ly.]  Not 
safely;  not  in  a  safe  manner;  not  without 
danger;  dangerously,  riskily.  (Dryden  : 
Eleonora,  368.) 

•iin-safe'-t^,  s.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
safety.]  The  absence  or  want  of  safety; 
danger,  risk,  insecurity. 

"  The  unsa/ety  and  vanity  of  these,  and  all  external 
ihiiniB."—Lelghton  :  Com.   on  I  Peter  Hi. 

*^-sage',  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  sage, 
a,]    Not  wise  ;  not  snge  ;  foolish. 

"  With  wicked  hands  aiid  words  unxa^e." 

Hudson ;  Judith  v.  305. 

&n-said'  (a  as  e),  a.     [Pref.  un-  (1),  and 


Eng.    said.]     Not    said ;    not   spoken ;   not 
uttered ;  unspoken. 

"  Thus  (noiiffht  unsaid)  the  much  advlaing-sago 
ConoJudea."  Pope:  homer;  Uiad  xaiii.  423. 

*un-sair-a-bl8,  *un-saile-a-ble»  a. 

[Pref.  u*i-  (1),  and  Eng.  sailable.]    Not  sail- 
able  ;  not  navigable. 

"The  sea  unsaileable  for  dangerous  wlndes." 

J/ay :  Lucan ;  Pharsalia  x. 

*  un-salnt',  v.t,  [Pref.  ujt-  (2),  and  Eng.  saint.] 
To  deprive  of  saintship  or  the  reputation  of 
it ;  to  deny  sanctity  to. 

un-saint'-ly.  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
saintly.]    Not  saintly  ;  not  like  a  saint. 

"  What  can  be  more  uTwain^u  I"— Gduden.'  Tears  of 
the  Church,  p.  2U9. 

*  iin-sal'-ar-ied,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
salaried.)  Not  receiving  a  fixed  salary ;  de- 
pendent on  fees. 

iin-sale'-a-ble,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (l),  and  Eng. 
saleable.]  Not  saleable;  not  meeting  a  ready 
sale  ;  not  in  demand. 

"Weanling  calves  are  utterly  unsaleable."— Field, 
Dec  26,  1880. 

iin-salt'-ed,  a.  [Pref.  wn-  (1),  and  Eng. 
salted.]  Not  salted  ;  not  pickled ;  fresh,  un- 
seasoned. 

"They  eate  good  meate,  but  all  unsaUed."—Hack- 
luyt:  Voyages,  ill.  242, 

un-sa-lut'-ed,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
saluted.]    Not  saluted;  not  greeted. 

"  And  the  moat  noble  mother  of  the  world 
Leave  unsaiuted."       Shakesp.  :  Coriolanus,  v.  8. 

*  iin-salved'  (l  silent),  or  *  un-salved'^  a. 
[Pref.  vn-  (1),  and  Eng.  salved.]  Not  niolii- 
tied,  assuaged,  relieved,  aided,  or  helped. 

"  They  put  off  the  verdict  of  holy  text  unsalv'd."— 
Sfilton  :  Of  Prelatical  Episcopacy. 

*  iin-sanc-ti-f  i-ca'-tion,  s.  [Pref.  un-  (i), 
and  Eng.  $anciification.]  The  quality  or  state 
of  being  unsanctihed ;  the  absence  of  sancti- 
fication. 

un-sanc'-ti-fied,  *  un-sanc-ti-fyed,  a. 

[Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  sanctified.] 
1.  Not  sanctified  ;  unholy,  profane,  wicked. 

"  Unsanctify'd  and  polluted,"  —  Milton:  On  the  Re- 
moval of  Hirelings. 

*  2.  Unconsecrated. 

"  She  should  in  ground  unsanctified  have  lodged." 
Shakesp.  :  ffatnlet,  v.  1. 

fin-sanc'-ti-fy-ing,  a.  [Pref.  tin-  (1),  and 
Eng.  sanctifying.]  Not  sanctifying;  not  im- 
parting sanctity. 

"The  sanctity  of  their  profeaaion  haa  an  unsanc- 
tifi/ing  influence  un  them.' — Macaulay :  Hist.  Eng., 
en.  xxiv. 

un-sanc'-tioned,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
sanctioiied.]  Not  sanctioned  ;  not  authorized 
or  ratified.    (Cowper :  Task,  ii.  524.) 

*  un-san'-dalled,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
sanilalled.]  Not  sandalled  ;  not  wearing  san- 
dals. 

*  un-sane',  a.  [Pref.  un-  (l),  and  Eng.  sane.] 
Not  healthy  ;  unhealthy. 

"  A  man  begotten  by  an  unsane  body."— Translation 
of  Plutarch's  Morals. 

*  un-s&n'-guine  (g:u  as  gw),  a.  [Pref.  un- 
(1),  and  Eng.  saufiKUTie.j  Not  sanguine;  not 
ardent,  animated,  or  hopeful.  {Young:  Ocean., 
xxi.) 

*  un-san'-i-tar-j^,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and 
Eng.  sanitary.]  Not  sanitary;  unhealtliy ; 
paying  no  attention  to  sanitation. 

"Any  grim  street  of  that  unsanitary  period,"— 
G.  Eliot:  Middletnarch,  ch.  xxlit 

*  fin-san'-i-tat-ed,  a»  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and 
Eng.  sanitated.]  Not  made  healthy  or  wliole- 
soriie  ;  unsanitary. 

"Dealing  with  unsanitated  workrooms,  or.  as  he 
called  them,  sweating  dens."— Z>ai/y  Telegraph,  March 
5,  188S. 

*  un-sapped',  a.  [Pref.  un-  (l),  and  Eng. 
sapped.]      Not  sapped ;    not    undermined   or 

secretly  attacked. 

"  Unsapped  by  careaaea."— jSieme;  Sent.  Journey; 
Act  of  Charity. 

*  un-sat'-ed,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
sated.]     Not  sated  ;  not  satisfied. 

"  Admiration,  feeding  at  the  eye. 
And  atill  unsated."  Cuwper:  Task,  L  15B. 

*  un-sa-ti-ar-bil'-i-tjr,  *  iin-sa'-ti-a-ble- 

ness  (ti  as  shl),  o.     [Eng.  unsatiable ;  -ity, 


-ness.]  The  quality  oi  stat&  of  being  insatiable ; 
insatiability,  insatiableness. 

"  l/nsatiablcness,  being  never  contented."— 5(ryp» ." 
Eccles.  Hem.  (au.  1548J. 

un-sa'-tl-a-ble  (ti  as  slu).  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1), 
and  Eng.  satiable.]  Not  satiable  ;  not  capable 
of  being  satiated ;  insatiable. 


*  iin-sa'-ti-a-bly  (ti  as  shi),  *  un  sa-ty- 
a-bly,  adv.  [Eng.  unsatiab(le) ;  -ly.]  In  an 
unsatiable  manner. 

"That  he  un«af^a&Z^  brent  in  her  concupiscene." — 
Bale ;  English  Vutariea,  pt.  ii. 

*  un-sa'-ti-ate  (ti  as  shi),  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1), 
and  Eng.  satiate.]  Not  satiate  or  satiated; 
insatiate,  unsatisfied. 

"  Unsatiate  of  my  woe  and  thy  desire." 

Wyat :  The  Looer  forsaketh  his  unkind  Love. 

*  iin-sat-is-f^c'-tiou,  s.  [Pref.  un-  (l),  and 
Eng.  satisfaction.]  Want  or  absence  of  satis- 
faction ;  dissatisfaction ;  unsatislactoiiness. 

"Tnelr  trausitorineaa,  unsatiiffactiim,  danger." — Bp. 
Hall :  Of  Contcntation,  5  16. 

un-sat-is-f^c'-tor-i-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  un- 
satisfactory ;  -ly.]  lu  an  unsatisfactory  man- 
ner. 

"  The  system  of  tolls  acted  very  uHsati^actorily." — 
Uril.  <iuart.  Uevtcw,  Ivii,  (I87a),  p.  197. 

fin-sat-is-fac'-tor-i-ness,  s.  [Eug.  un- 
satisfactory; -ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of 
being  unsatisfactory ;  failure  to  give  satis- 
faction. 

"  The  uniatisfactoriness  and  barrenness  of  the  acbool- 
philoaoiihy."— aotffe.-   Works,  ni.    (Prelf 

iin-sat-is-fac'-tdr-y.  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and 
Eng.  satisfactory.]  Not  satisfactory ;  notalford- 
ing  satisfaction, 

"Tlie  mai'itlme  operations  of  the  yeiir  were  more 
unsaltsfactory  stilt." — Macaulay.   Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xiv. 

un-Sat'-is-fi-a-ble,  a.  [Pref.  nn-  (1),  and 
Eijg.  satlsfiable.]    Incapable  of  being  siitislied. 

"  Uuaatiiifled  and  unsulisfiable  imssioua." — Paley  : 
Nal.  'J'heoL,  ch.  xxvi. 

iin-sat'-is-fied,  ^*.    [Pref.  un-  (l),  and  Eng. 

satisfied.] 

1.  Not  satisfied  ;  not  gratified  to  the  full; 
not  having  enough. 

"The  restles.i,  unsatisfied  louging." 

Loni/felluw  :  EvLingeline,  il.  6. 

2.  Dissatisfied,     discontented ;     not    con- 
tented. 


3.  Not  fully  informed  and  settled  in 
opinion  ;  'I'^t  convinced  or  fully  persuaded. 

"  Report  rue  and  my  cause  aright 
To  the  uni,uti>-fted."  Hhakesp. :  Hamlet,  v.  L 

4.  Not  paid  ;  unpaid. 

"  That  out;  half  which  la  uvsdtisfied." 

Shakesp. :  Loves  Labour's  Lost,  11,  L 

*un-sat'-is-fied-uess,  s.  [Eng.  unsatis- 
fied; -ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being 
unsatisfied  or  discontented. 

"To  give  you  an  account  o£  our  unsatisfiedness." — 

Boyle :   IVorks,  il.  US. 

un-aat'-is-fy-ing,  a.  [Pief.  un-  (i),  and 
Eng.  satisfying.]  Not  satisfying  ;  not  allotd- 
iiig  full  gratification,  as  of  appetite,  4esire, 
&c. ;  not  giving  content  or  satis t'.icti on. 

"Nor  IS  fame  only  unsatisfying  in  ilstilt"— Addi- 
son :  Spectator,  No,  256. 

*un-sat'-is-fy-mg-ness,  s.  [Eng.  un- 
satisfying; -7iess.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being 
unsatisfying, 

"That  they  do  bo  undei-atand  also  the  vanity  and 
the  unsati^yingness  of  the  things  of  this  world,  —/(u. 
Taylor:  Sermons,  vol.  U.,  ser.  18. 

un-^sa'-vdr-i-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  unsavory; 
-ly.]    In  au  unsavory  manner. 

"So  often  and  au  unsav'turily  lias  it  been  reiieated." 
— Milton:  Animad.  on  lieinanstraiu's  JJcft-iice. 

Un-Sa'-VOr-i-neSS,  J.  [Eng.  unsavory; 
-nsss.]  The  quabty  or  state  of  bomg  un- 
savory. 

"  A  national  unsavouriness  in  any  people." — Brovme. 
Vulgar  Erroiira,  bk.  iv.,  ch   x. 

un-sa'-v6r-Sr,   *  fln-sa'-v6ur-Sr.  *un-sa- 

VOUr-ie,  a.    [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.     savory.] 

1.  Not  savory;  not  pleasing  to  llie  pulate; 
tasteless,  insipid. 

"  UnsiLVoury  food."  MiHon  :  P.  L.,  v.  ML 

2.  Having  au  ill  smell ;  fetid. 

"Some  may  eioit  un  unsai<nury  odour."— lirovmst 
Vulgar  Errours,  bk.  iv.,  ch.  x. 


boil,  boy;  po^t,  jd^l;  cat,  9ell,  chorus,  9hin,  ben^h;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as;  expect,  Xenophon,  e:s:ist.    ph  =  £. 
-clan,  -tian  =>:  shan.    -tion,  -sion  =  shiin ;  -tion,  -§ion  =  zbuu.    -cious,  -tious,  -sious  ~  shus.   -ble,  -die,  &x.  =  bel,  d^h 
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3.  Unpleasing,  offensive,  disgusting. 

"  Thou  hast  the  most  unsavoury  similes."— Siuiketp.  : 
1  Jl^nry  I V.,  i.  3. 

unsay*,  v.t.  [Pref.  un-  (2),  and  Eng.  say.] 
T"i  recant,  recall,  or  withdi:iw  (what  has  been 
said) ;  to  retract. 

"You  can  say  and  unsay  things  at  pleasure.' 

Goldsmith :  She  Stoofjs  to  Conquer,  v. 

un-scal'-a-ble,  un-scale'-a-ble,  a.  [Pref. 
iiji'  (1),  and  Eng.  scalable.]  *  Not  sciilable  ; 
not  possible  tu  be  scaled. 

"Divided  by  untcalable  mountaina."— Daily   Tela- 
graph.  Feb.  24,  1886. 

*  uu-scale',  v.t.  [Pref.  un-  (2),  and  Eng.  scale 
(1>,  s.]  To  remove  scales  from ;  to  divest  of 
scales ;  to  clear. 

'■  Purging  and  unhealing  her  long-B-bused  sight."— 
Miiton:  Areopagitica. 

•tin-scal'-y,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
scaly.]    Not  scaly  ;  free  from  scales. 

"  The  jointed  lobster  and  unscalii  soale." 

Gay :  Trivia,  ii.  416. 

^iill-scanned',  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
scaiuied.]  Not  scanned;  not  measured;  not 
computed. 

"  The  harm  of  unscanned  awiftneaa." 

Shakesp. :  Coriolamis,  liL  1, 

•  iin-SCant'-ed,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (l),  and  Eng. 
satnted.]  Not  curtailed,  shortened,  or  abridged. 

"  UriscaiUed  of  her  parts,"        Daniel :  MusopMlus. 

'  un-scap'-a-ble,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1) ;  Eng. 
scape,  and  s'uff.  -able.]  Impossible  to  be  es- 
caped from ;  inevitable. 

"  Umcapable,  or  that  might  not  be  fled."— Wyci^^e." 
IViidom  xvii.  16. 

fin-scared',  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  scared.] 
Not  scared  ;  not  frightened  or  terrified. 

"  Unscared 
By  druDken  bowlings. "       Cowper :  Task,  iv.  561, 

iln- scarred',  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
scarred.]  Not  marked  with  a  scar  or  scars  ; 
hence,  unwounded,  unhurt. 

"  Flanks  unscarred  by  epur  or  rod." 

Byroit :  Mazeppa,  xvii. 

tin  -  scathed',  o.  [Pref.  un-  (1)  and  Eng. 
scathed.]  Not  scathed;  not  injured;  not 
hurt ;  uninjured. 


im-sC&t'-tered»  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
scattered,]  Not  scattered,  dispersed,  or  dis- 
sipated. 

"  The  armie  nnscattered." — Etyot :  Qovemottr,  bk.  L, 
ch.  ii, 

■  iin-S9ep'-tered,  a.    [Pref.  un-  (l),  and  Eng. 
Bcepiered.]    Not  bearing  a  sceptre;  deprived 
of  his  sceptre  ;  dethroned,  unkinged. 
"  The  unsceptsred  Lear 
Heaved  the  loud  sigh." 

I'oetry  qf  the  Anti-JacobtTi,  p.  138. 

•  fin-schol-ar,  *  iin-sclidr-er,  s.  [Pref. 
un-  (1),  and  Eng.  scholar.]  Not  a  scholar ;  no 
scholar. 

" I  tell  you  plalnlye,  scholer  or  umcholer." — Ascham ; 
Tozophiius,  p.  38. 

^-schol'-ar-l^,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
sclwlarly.]    Not  scholarly  ;  not  scholarlike. 

•  un-scho-las'-tic,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and 
Eng.  sclwlastic.]  Not  scholastic  ;  not  bred  to 
literature. 

"It  was  to  the  unscholaetic  statesman  that  the 
world  owed  their  peace  and  Ubertiea." — Locke, 

&i-scllo6led',  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
schooled.]  Not  schooled  ;  not  taught ;  un- 
educated, illiterate. 

"  They  were  {Paul  excepted)  the  rest,  Ignorant,  poor, 
simple,  unschooled  and  unlettered  men."  —  Booker: 
Ecclet.  Politie,  bk.  iv.,  §  li. 

•  un-S9i'-en5e,  s.  [Pref.  uv^  (l),  and  Eng. 
science.]  The  absence  of  science  or  know- 
ledge ;  ignorance. 

-  Chattcer :  Boeciua, 

tin-s^i-en-tif'-ic,  a,  [Pref.  un-  (l),  and 
Eng.  scientific.]  Not  scientific  ;  not  according 
to  the  rules  or  principles  of  science. 

"  The  one  refers  to  the  teaching  of  arithmetic, 
which  as  laid  down  by  the  Code  is  thoroughly  un- 
tcientific."— Nature,  April  19,  18B8,  p.  578. 

•  un  -  SQi§'  -  i^fored,    *  iln-s9is'-§ared,   a. 

[Pref.   un-  (1);    Eng.  scissor,  and  sutf.  -ed.] 
Not  cut  or  clipped  ;  unshorn. 

"  UnscisBor'd  shall  this  hair  of  mine  remain." 

Sliokeap. :  Pericles,  iii.  8, 

fin-scorghed',  *  un-skorcht,  a.   [Pref.  un- 


(1),  and  Eng.  scorched.]    Not  scorched  ;  not 
touched  or  atfected  by  fire. 

"  His  hand  .  .  .  remained  unscorch'd  " 

STiakesp. :  Julius  Ctssar,  L  8. 

iin-SC^llred',  a.  [Pref.  un-  (l),  and  Eng. 
scoured.]  Not  scoured  ;  not  cleaned  by  rub- 
bing. 

"  Like  Muscowr'fi  armour. "■ 

SJuikesp. :  Measure  for  Measure,  L  8. 

un-SCratghed',  a.     [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
scratched.]    Not  scratched ;  not  torn. 
"  To  save  unscratch'd  your  city's  tbreateu'd  cheeks." 
Shakesp. :  King  John,  ii.  1. 

iin-screened',  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
screened.] 

1.  Not  screened  ;  not  covered  ;  not  sheltered 
or  hidden. 

"  Exposed,  umcreened,  to  the  sun's  refulgent  beams." 
—Boyle, 

2.  Not  passed  through  a  screen  ;  not  sifted  : 
as,  unscreened  coal. 

un-scre\F'  (ew  as  u),  *un-scrue,  v.t. 
[Pref.  un-  (2),  and  Eng.  screw.] 

1.  Lit. :  To  draw  a  screw  or  screws  from ; 
to  unfasten  by  untwisting  the  screws  of. 

*  2.  Fig. :  To  loosen  ;  to  open. 

"  They  can  the  cabinets  of  kings  unscrue." 

Sowell:  Verses.    (Pref.  to  Let.) 

un-scrip'-tu-rg,l,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (I),  and  Eng. 
scriptural,]  'Not  scriptural ;  not  agreeable  to 
the  Scriptures ;  not  warranted  by  the  autho- 
rity of  Holy  Writ ;  contrary  to  the  teaching 
of  Scripture. 

"  Manifeetlr  unscriptural,  false,  and  groundless." — 
Waterland:   Works,  ii.  61. 

tin-scrip'-tu-ral-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  unscrip- 
tural; -ly.]  In  an  unscriptural  manner;  not 
according  to  Scripture. 

*  un-8crue',  v.t.    [Unscrew.) 

un-scru'-pu-lous,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and 
Eng.  scrupulous]  Not  scrupulous  ;  having  no 
scruples  of  conscience  ;  unprincipled. 

"  An  enlightened  adviser  and  an  unscrupuUms 
Bla.ve."^Macaulay :  Blst.  Eng.,  ch.  iv. 

fin-scru'-pu-lous-l^,  adv.  [Eng.  unstyru- 
pu,lous ;  -ly']  In  an  unscrupulous  manner; 
without  scruple  or  principle. 

tin-scru'-pu-loiis-ness,  s.  [Eng.  unscru- 
pulous; -ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being 
unscrupulous ;  want  of  principle. 

-Standard, 

*  iin-scru'-ta-ble,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (l),  and 
Eng.  scrutabl'e.]    Inscrutable. 

*  fin-sciilp'-tu-rg,!,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (l),  and 
Eng.  scutpturcd.]  Not  conforming  to  the 
canons  of  sculpture  (q.v.). 

"  Some  of  hla  sculptures  are  very  efTective,  bnt  un- 
»culptural."—AfhenaBUTn,  Jan.  27, 1888,  p.  128. 

'*  un-scut9li'-eoned,  «.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and 
Eng.  scutcheoned.]  Not  scutcheoned  ;  deprived 
of  or  not  having  a  scutcheon ;  not  having  a 
coat  of  arms. 

un-seal',  v.t.    [Pref.  un-  (2),  and  Eng.  seal,  v.] 
1.  To  remove  a  seal  or  seals  from ;  to  open 
by  breaking  the  seals  of. 

"His  letter  was  umMealed.''—Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng., 
ch.  xiii. 

*  2.  To  open  generally. 

*'  Tardy  of  aid,  unseal  thy  heavy  eyes." 

Dry  den:  Cock  &  Fox,  247. 

*  3.  To  disclose  ;  to  reveal. 

"  Secret  grief  unseals  the  fruitful  source." 

Pope:  Bvmer;  Odyssey  xix,  190. 

iin-sealed',  *  nn-se^l-ed, «..  [Pref.  un-  (1), 
and  Eng.  sealed.] 

1.  Not  sealed  ;  not  stamped  with  a  seal : 
hence,  not  ratified,  not  confinned,  not  sanc- 
tioned. 

"  Your  oaths 
Are  words,  and  poor  conditions,  but  unseaVd," 

ShakeKp. :  AU's  IVell,  Iv.  2. 

2.  Having  the  seal  or  seals  broken. 

*  un-seam',  v.t.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
seam.]  To  take  out  a  seam ;  to  open  by  un- 
doing the  seams  of;  hence,  to  rip,  to  cut 
open. 

"  He  unseayn'd  Wm  from  the  nape  to  the  chops." 
Shakesp. :  Afacbeth,  L  2. 

un-sear9h'-a-ble,  *un-serch-a-ble, 

a.  &  s.     [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  searchable.] 
A.  As  adj. .   Not  searchable ;  incapable  of 


being   searched  out ;    not    to  be  traced    or 
searched  out ;  inscrutablp,  mysterious. 

"  Unsearchable  and  dark  to  huuiaii  eye." 

Itowc      L/c/gsea,  IV. 

"  B.  As  subst. :  That  which  is  unsearchable 
or  inscrutable. 

"  We  spend  too  much  of  our  time  mid  pains  among 
infinites  and  unsnarchables."—  Wattn  Logic,  pt  1.^ 
ch.  vi.,  §  1. 

tin-sear9li'-a-ble-ness,  s.  [Eng.  unsearck- 
-able;  -ness.]'  The  quality  or  state  of  being 
unsearchable. 

"The  unacarchableness  of  God's  ways."— flramAaH i 
Answer  to  Hobbs. 

Tin-sear9h'-a-bl^,  adv.  [Eng.  unsearch- 
abUe) ;  -ly.]  l*n  an  unsearchable  manner ;  in- 
scrutably. 

iin-sear9hed',  *  un-searcht,  a.  [Pref.  un- 
(1),  and  Eng.  searched.]  Not  searched;  not 
explored  ;  not  closely  examined. 

"His  house  in  reason  cannot  pass  unsearcht." 
Beaum.  &  Flet. :  Lover's  Progress,  iv. 

*iin-sear9ll'-ing.  a.  [Pi-ef.  un-  (1),  and' 
Eng.  searching.]  Not  searching;  not  inves- 
tigating ;  not  examining  closely. 

"  Their  now  unsearcJiiug  spirit." 

Daniel:  Musophilua. 

*  un-seas'-on,  v.t.  [Pref.  un-  (2),  and  Eng; 
season.]  To  strike  or  affect  unseasonably  or 
disagreeebly. 

un-sea^'-on-a-ble,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and 
Eng.  seasonable.] 

1.  Not  seasonable ;  not  such  as  might  bfr 
expected  at  the  particular  season ;  not  ac- 
cording to  the  season  or  time  of  year. 

"Unlesse  unseasonable  weather  drive  him  to  It* — 
P.  Holland:  Plinie,  bk.  xviii,,  ch.  vi. 

2.  Not  being  at  the  proper  season  or  time ;. 
ill-timed,  untimely. 

"At  any  unseasonable  instant  of  the  night." — 
Shakesp. :  Much  Ado,  ii.  2. 

3.  Not  suited  to  the  time  or  occasion  ;  ill- 
timed  ;  out  of  place. 

"These  reproaches  .  .  .  v/ere  unseasonable."— Ma«- 
aulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xiv. 

4.  Not  in  season ;  taken,  caught,  or  killed 
out  of  season,  and  tlierefore  untit  for  food. 

"The  salmon  was  unseasonable." — Daily  ChronicU, 
Jan.  2,  1888. 

5.  Acting  or  interfering  at  improper  or  un- 
suitable times. 

"Such  immodest  and  unseasonable  meddler^'^ 
Barrow :  tibrmoiu,  vol.  iii ,  ser.  3, 

un-sea^'-on-a-ble-ness,  s.  [Eng.  unsea- 
sonable ;  -ness']  The  quality  or  state  of  being 
unseasonable  or  out  of  season. 

"  The  unseasonableness  &  moisture  of  the  weather. "^ 
— Bolinshed  :  Bescr.  England,  bk.  iii. 

iin-seaj'-on-a-bly,  adv.  [Eng.  unseason- 
ab(le);  -ly.]  lii  an  unseasonable  manner ; 
not  seasonably  ;  at  an  improper  time  ;  nut 
agreeably  to  time  or  season. 

"Seriousness  does  nob  come  lo  unseasonably." — 
Addison:  spectator.  No.  6BB. 

iin-sea^'-oned,  u.    [Pref.  un-  (l),  and  Eng. 
seasoned.] 
1.  Not  seasoned ;  not  made  fit  for  use  by 

'ng :  as,  wnseasoned  wood. 


2.  Not  inured ;  not  accustomed  by  use  or 
habit. 

3.  Not  qualified  by  use  or  experience  ;  un- 
ripe, inexperienced. 

"  'Tis  an  unseasoned  courtier," 

Shaliesp. :  All's  Well,  1.  I. 

*4.  Unseasonable,  untimely,  lU-timed. 

"Theso  unseasoned  hours." 

Beaum.  &  Flet. :  Philaater,  Ii 

5.  Not  sprinkled  or  impregnated  with  sea- 
soning or  relish  :  as,  unseasoned  meat. 
*  6.  Irregular,  intemperate,  inordinate. 
"In  such  unseasonable  and  unseasoned  fashion."— 
Eayisard. 

iin-seat',  v.t.  [Pref.  un-  (2),  and  Eng.  seaf,  7.] 
To  remove  from  or  deprive  of  a  seat :  as, 

(1)  To  throw  from  one's  seat  on  horseback. 

"At  once  the  shock  unseated  him." 

Cowper :  Task,  vl.  560. 

(2)  To  deprive  of  a  seat  In  the  House  of 
Commons. 

"It  might  be  necessary  to  unseat  him;  but  the 
whole  influence  of  the  opposition  should  be  employed 
to  procure  his  re-election."~J/acau/ay  .■  ffist.  Eng., 

ch.  VL 

im-sea-wor'-thif-ness,  s.  [Eng.  unseat 
worthy ;  -tiess.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being- 
un  seaworthy. 


la^te,  f3.t,  f^e,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pSty, 
or,  wore,  woU;  worU,  wbd,  son ;  mute,  cub,  ciiro,  ^nite,  cur,  rule,  full ;  try,  Syrian,    se,  00  =  e ;  ey  =  a ;  qn  =  kw. 
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^  tin-sea-wor'-thy,  a.  [Fret  uii-  (1),  and  Eng. 
seaworthy.]  Nut  seaworthy  ;  uot  sufficiently 
equipped,  strong,  and  souud  in  every  part  to 
be  sent  to  sea. 

*'  The  ship  having  been  sent  to  sea  in  an  t^meaworthy 
condition."— /'ttW  Mall  Gazette,  Feb.  9.  1883. 

f  On  March  4,  1873,  Mr.  Samuel  Plimsoll, 
M.P.  for  Derby,  moved  for  a  Royal  Commis- 
sion to  inquire  Into  the  state  of  the  British 
Sbipping  Interest  as  regarded  the  safety  of 
mariners.  A  report  justifying  his  apprehen- 
sions was  drawn  out  in  September.  A  bill 
which  he  subsequently  introduced  on  the  sub- 
ject was  rejected  on  June  24,  1874,  but  his 
earnestness  led  to  the  introduction  of  a  temi>o- 
rary  measure,  proposed  by  Sir  C.  Adderley, 
giving  further  powers  to  the  Board  of  Trade 
to  stop  unseaworthy  ahips.  Similar  legislation 
to  prevent  the  sending  to  sea  of  unseaworthy 
vessels  has  been  passed  in  the  United  States 
and  other  countries.  The  evil  is  one  calling 
for  Btriugent  regulations  and  strict  inspection, 
both  as  10  the  condition  of  vessels  and  the 
character  of  the  food  provided  ttjr  seamen. 
The  greed  and  inhumanity  of  ship-owners  hav& 
caused  much  suffering  and  loss  of  life  in  the 
directions  here  indicated,  and  legislation  is 
still  needed  in  the  interests  of  mariners. 

•liii-sec'-ond-ed,   «.     [Pref.   un-  (1)^  and 

Eng.  seconded.] 

1.  Not  seconded,  not  supported,  not  as- 
sisted. (See  extract  under  Uncountenanced.) 

2.  Not  exemplified  a  second  time. 


•un-se'-cret,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (l),  and  Eng. 
secret,  a.]  Not  secret,  not  discreet,  not  close, 
not  trusty. 

"  We  are  so  unsecret  to  ourselves." 

Shakesp.  :  Troitus  &  Creesida,  iii.  2. 

•  un-se'-cret,  v.t.  [Pref.  un-  (2),  and  Eng. 
secret.]  To  deprive  of  the  character  of  a 
secret ;  to  di.sciose,  to  reveal. 

"The  unsecretin^r  of  their  atTnira  cornea  not  from 
theiiiseives."— flucun  ;  Essays;  Of  Counsel, 

fin-sec -tar'-i-an,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and 
Eng.  sectarian.]  Not  sectarian  ;  not  iiiteuded 
or  used  to  promote  any  particular  sect;  not 
characterized  by  peculiarities  or  narrow  pre- 
judices of  any  sect. 

"His  ser  vicee  to  middle-cLiss  schools  and  unsectarian 
elementary  education."— -Pa^f  Mall  Gazette.  Feb.  1, 1888. 

If  Some  religious  bodies  figure  in  the  Regis- 
trar-General's returns  as  Unsectarian.  They 
do  not  constitute  a  separate  sect. 

tin-sec-tar'-i-an-ism,  s.  y&ng.  unsectarian; 
-isvi.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  unsec- 
tarian ;  freedom  from  sectarianism. 

•  fin-sec '-u-lar,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
secular.]    Not  secular;  not  worldly. 

•fin-sec'-u-lar-ize,  v.t.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and 
Eng.  secularize.]  To  render  unsecular ;  to 
detach  from  secular  things  ;  to  alienate  from 
the  world ;  to  devote  to  sacred  uses. 

•fin-se-ciire',  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
secure.]    Not  secure,  not  safe  ;  insecure. 

"To  settle  first  what  was  unsfcwre  behind  him." — 
Hilton  :  Hist.  Erig.,  bk.  ii. 

fin-se-ciired',  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
secured.]  Not  secured  ;  not  protected  or  pro- 
vided for  by  security. 

*'  Showing  unsecured  liabilities  £5,847  16a.  lOd.,  and 
aaeets  nil.  "—/*««  Mull  Gazette,  Feb.  1,  1888. 

•tin-sed'-en-tar-3^,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and 
Eng.  sedentary.]  Not  sedentary  ;  active,  busy. 

"The  unsedentary  master's  hand 
Was  busier."        Wordsworth ;  Excursion,  bk.  ii. 

iin-se-duced',  a.  [Pref.  un-  (I),  and  Eng. 
seduced.]  Not  seduced ;  not  drawn  aside  from 
the  path  of  virtue  ;  not  cormpted. 

'•  Unshaken,  unaedaced,  unterrifled." 

Wordsworth  :  Excursion,  bk.  vl, 

•  fin-seed'-€d,  a.     [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 


To  open,  as  the  eyes  of  a  hawk  that  have  been 
seeled ;  to  lighten  ;  to  restore  sight  to. 


*un-seeni',  v.i.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
seem.]    Not  to  seem. 

"  So  unseejninff  to  confess  receipt." 

Shakesp. :  Love's  Labou-r'a  Lost,  L  \. 

*  uu-seem'-ing,  *  un-sem-ynge,  a.  [Pref. 
un-  (1),  and  Eng.  seeming.]  Unbeseeming, 
unbecoming  ;  uuseemlj'. 

"  Cutte  out  of  the  myndo  superfluous  and  vnsemynge 
desyte-i."—Udal :  Jloinanies  x.iu 

fin-seem' -li-ness,   *  un-setne-li-nes,  s. 

[Eng.  unseemly;  -ness.]  The  quality  or  stata 
of  being  unseemly  ;  nncomehness,  Impro- 
priety, indecorum,  indecency. 

"With  sbameles  ci'auiuges  £  vnsemelines."— Udal : 
2  Thess.  ill. 

fin-seeni'-ly,*un-seme-ly,*un-aem-ly, 

a.  &  adv.    [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  seemly.] 

A.  As  adj.  :  Not  seemly ;  not  such  as  be- 
seems the  person,  time,  or  place  ;  unbefitting, 
unbecoming.    {Longfellow :  Hiawatha,  xii.) 

B,  As  adv. :  In  an  unseemly  manner  ;  un- 
becomingly.   {Milton:  P.  L.,  x.  155.) 

fin-seen',  *un-seyne,  a.    [Pref.  u/n-  (i),  and 

Eng.  56671.] 

1,  Not  seen,  not  discovered. 

"Be  Yarrow  stream  unseen,  unknown." 

Wordtwortlk  :  Varrow  (7nvisUed,  1803. 

2.  Invisible,  indiscoverable. 
*3.  Unskilled,  inexperienced. 

"  He  was  not  unseen  in  the  affections  of  the  court 
but  had  not  reputation  enough  to  reform  it." — 
Clarendon. 

H  Thevnseen:  That  which  is  unseen  ;  spe- 
cifically, the  world  of  spirits  ;  the  hereafter. 

*  fin-seize',  v.t.  [Pref.  un-  (2),  and  Eng. 
seize.]    To  release  ;  to  let  go  of. 

"  He  at  the  stroke  unseiz'd  tae."—Tuke  :  '  AdvenL  of 
Five  Hours,  iii. 

fin-seized'(  a.    [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  seized.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  Not  seized,  notapprehended, 
not  taken.  (Dryden:  Absalom  &  Achitophely 
258.) 

2.  Law :  Not  possessed ;  not  put  in  posses- 
sion ;  as,  unseized  of  land. 

fin-sel'-dom,  adv.  [Pref.  uti-  (1),  aid  Eng. 
seldom.]  Not  seldom;  not  infrequently;  not 
rarely ;  sometimes. 

fin-sel'-fish,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
selfish.]  Not  selfish  ;  not  influenced  by  or 
arising  from  selfishness. 

"The  personal  beueflt  and  present  reward  of  kind 
unselfish  benevolence."— /)ui/y  Chronicle,  Jan.  16. 1888. 

"  fin-se  -li-neas,  "un-se-ll-ness,  s,  [Eng. 
unsely ;  -ness.]    Misery,  wretchedness. 

"What  unseliness  is  eatabliehed."— Cftaucer.- JJoe- 
cius,  iv. 

*fin-se'-l3^,a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  sely.] 
Unhappy,  unlucky. 

"  Thtllie  unsely  jolife  wo,"  Otnoer:  0.  A.,  1. 

*  fin-sem'-in-ared,  a.  [Pref.  wn,-  (1),  and  Lat. 
semen,  genit.  seminis  =  seed.]  Destitute  of 
seed  or  sperm  ;  destitute  or  deprived  of  virility ; 
impotent,  castrated.  (SJuikesp.  :  Antony  & 
Cleopatrttf  i.  5.) 

*  fin-sensed',  *un-senced,  a.  [Pref.  un- 
(1);  Eng.  sens(e),  and  suff.  -ed.]  Destitute  of 
sense  or  meaning  ;  senseless,  meaningless. 

"  They  tell  you  the  ecripture  Is  but  a  dead  letter, 
unscncflii  character,  words  without  eence or  unsenceU." 
—lip.  Taylor:  Dissuasive  from  Popery,  pt.  ii.  bk.  i.,  §2. 

*  fin-sens'-i-tole,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
sensible.]  Not  sensible;  not  capable  of  feel- 
ing ;  insensible. 

"  A  sacramentell  sygne  unsensible." — Sir  T.  Afore  : 
Workes.  p.  l,33i 

•fin-sen'-su-al-ize  (or  su  as  shu),  v.t. 
(Pref.  vn-  (2)'  ami  Eng,  senmalize.]  To  purify ; 
to  elevate  from  the  dominion  of  the  senses. 

"  By  sensual  wants, 
Untensualizid  the  mind." 

Coleridge :  Religious  Mu^ngt. 

fin-sent',  a.      [Pref.   uti-  (l),  and  Eng.  se7it.\ 
Not  sent,  not  despatched,  not  transmitted. 
"  He  should  send  for  all  the  council  that  remained 
unsent  abroad."    Strype  :  Ecdet.  Hem.;  Edward  VI., 
bk.  i.,  eh.  xxL 

^  Unsent  for:  Not  called,  invited,  or  com- 
manded to  attend. 

"  Somewhat  of  -weighty  consequence  brings  you  here 
BO  often,  and  unsent  for."— Dry  den. 


] 

1.  Not  seeded,  not  sown  with  seed  ;  unsown. 

"  The  unseeded  and  unfun-ow'd  soil." 

Cowper  :  Homer;  Odyssey  ix. 

2.  Not  having  or  bearing  seed,  as  a  plant. 

*tin-see'-ing,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
seeing.]  Not  seeing ;  wanting  the  power  of 
vision  ;  blind. 

"  When  to  unseeir^  eyes  thy  shade  shines  so." 

Shakesp.  :  Somiet  43. 

*  fin-seel',  v.t.     [Pref.  un  (2),  and  Eng,  seel.'] 
boil,  b6y;  pout,  j6^1;  cat,  9ell.  chorus,  9liin.  bench;  go.  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a?;  expect,  ^enophon,  e^ist.    -ing. 
-clan,  -tian  =  sUg-n.    -tion,  -sion  =  shun ;  -Uon.  -gioa  =  zhun.    ^ious,  -tious,  -sious  =  shus.    -hie,  -die,  &c  =  b?l,  deL 


fin-sen'-ten9ed,  u,.    [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eug. 

sentenced.]  \ 

1.  Not  sentenced  ;  not  under  sentence. 
*  2.  Not  definitely  pronounced. 
"The   divorce  being  yet  imsentenced. '  —  Heylin  : 

Reformatio n,  ii.,  §  1. 

*  fin-sen' -tient  (t  as  sh),   a.    [Pref.  un-  (1), 

and  Eng.  sentient.]  Not  sentient ;  not  having 
feeling,  sense,  or  perception. 

"We  may  admit  a  sentient  composed  otunscntirnc 
parts."— i'eai-c/i ;  Llyht  of  Nature,  vol,  il.,  pt.  i.,  ch.  \  i. 

*  fin-sen-ti-ment'-al,  a.    [Pref.  un-  (1),  and 

Eug.  sentimental.]  Not  sentimental ;  niatter- 
of-fact. 

*  fin-sep'-ar-a-ble,     *  un-sep-er-a-ble, 

a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  separable.]  Ncit 
separable  ;  not  incapable  of  being  separated  ; 
inseparable. 

"  Frien^a  now  fiiat  sworn, 
Who  twine  a^  "tweru  in  love 
Unseparuble. '  Shakesp.  :  Coriolanut,  St,  4. 

*  un-sep'-ar-a-bly,ady.  [Eug.  unsepardb{le) ; 
-ly.]    Inseparably. 

"  Joining  them  unscparably." — Milton :  Tetrachordon. 

*  un-sep'-ar-at-ed,  a.    [Pref.  un-  (1),  and 

Eng.  separated.]    Not  separated,  not  parted. 

"  To  retain  th'  unsfpurated  booI." 

Pope  :  Homer ;  Odyssey  x.  685. 

t  fin-sep'-ul-chred  (re  as  er),  a.  [Pref.  un- 
(1),  and  Eng.  sepulchred.]  Nut  sepulelired; 
not  buried  in  a  sepulchre  ;  uuburied. 

"  U use pu! dived  they  ruani'd," 

liyron:  Childe  Harold.  iiL  63. 

*  fin-se-ques'-tered,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and 
Eng.  sequestered.]  Not  sequestered;  not  re- 
served ;  frank,  open. 

"  His    unseguestered  8i>irit   so  supported   him."— 
Fuller:  Church  History,  XI.  iii.  4. 

*  fin-served',  c*.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
served.] 

1.  Not  served  ;  not  worshipped. 

"  The  law  is  love,  and  God  u^iserved." 

Cower:  C.  A.,  lU. 

2.  Not  attended  to ;  not  duly  performed. 

"Leave  the  sacramontes  unserved."— Sir  T.  More: 
Workes,  p.  496. 

*  fiu-ser'-vi9e,  s.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
service.]    Want  of  service  ;  idleness,  neglect. 


fin-ser'-vi9e-a-ble,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1).  and 
Eng.  serviceable.]  Not  serviceable ;  not  fit 
for  service  ;  not  bringing  advantage,  use, 
profit,  or  convenience  ;  useless. 

"  A  moat  unwilling  and  Unserviceable accomiflice."-^ 
Macaulay :  Hist.  Eng.,  ch,  ii. 

*  fin-ser'-vi9e-a-ble-neS3,  s.  [Eng.  unser- 
viceable; -ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being 
unserviceable ;  uselessness. 

"Minding  us  of  its  insufficiency  and  umerv^ceabto- 
71  ess  to  thu  felicity  of  a  mortal  creature." — Barrow: 
Sermons,  vol,  ill.,  ser.  14. 

*  un-ser'-^9e-a-bly,  adv.    [Eng.  iinservice- 

ab{le) ;  -ly.]    Not  in  a  serviceable  manner. 
"  Lie  idly  and  unserviceably  there.**—  Woodward! 
natural  History. 

fin-set',  a.    [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  set.  ] 

1.  Not  set ;  not  placed. 

".Nothing  unset  dova."  —  ffooTcer :  Ecclea.  Politie, 
bk.  iii.,  S 11. 

2.  Not  planted. 

"  And  many  maiden  gardens,  yet  unsef^ 

Shakesp  :  Sonnet  16. 

3.  Not  set,  as  a  broken  limb. 

"  An  unset  hone  is  better  than  a  bone  eo  ill  set  that 
It  must  be  broken  ag&\u."—Fuller  :  Worthies;  General. 

*  i.  Not  sunk  below  the  horizon. 
*5.  Not  settled,  fixed,  or  appointed. 

"  For  all  day  meteu  men  at  unset  steven." 

Chaucer:  C.  T.,  1,529. 

un-set'-tle,  v.t.  &  i.    [Pref.  un-  (2),  and  Eng. 

settle.] 

A.  Tra'iisitive : 

1.  To  change  from  a  settled  state  ;  to  make 
no  longer  fixed,  settled,  established,  or  steady ; 
to  make  uncertain  or  fluctuating;  to  unhinge, 
to  shake,  to  disturb. 

"  Unsettling  the  faith  of  ingenuous  youth."— Srit 
Quarterly  Review,  Ivii,,  p.  56  (1873). 

*  2.  To  move  from  one  place  to  another ;  to 
remove. 

"  As  big  OS  he  was,  did  there  need  any  great  matter 
to  unsettle  him  ?  "—V Estrange. 

*3.  To  disorder,  to  derange,  to  make  mad. 
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*  B.  Intraiis. :  To  become  unsettled  ;  to 
give  way  ;  to  be  disordered. 

"  His  witfi  to  begin  to  unietUe." 

Shakesp.  :    Lear.  liL  4. 

fin- set'- tied  (le  as  el),  ""unsetled,   a. 

[Pref.  tin- (I),  and  Eng.  settled.] 

1.  Not  fixed  in  resolution  ;  not  determined; 
not  decided  ;  unsteady  or  wavering ;  unde- 
cided, hesiUiting, 

"To  all  of  this  unsettled  character."— Secfter  /  Ser- 
mons, vol.  li.,  ber.  18. 

2.  Unhinged,  disturbed,  troubled,  agitated  ; 
not  calm  or  composed. 

"  The  beat  comforter  to  an  unsettled  fancy." 

Shakesp. :  Tempest,  V. 

3.  Disturbed  ;  not  peaceful  or  quiet. 

"The  piverumeut  of  that  kingdom  had  .  .  .  been 
■in  au  unsL-ttlud  aUte.'—Atttcaulay :  Bitt.  Eng.,  ch.  xix. 

*         4.  Displaced   from    a  fixed  or  permanent 
position. 

5.  Not  liaving  the  lees  or  dregs  deposited; 
muddy,  loily  :  as,  unsettled  liquor. 

6.  Having  no  fixed  or  permanent  place  or 
abode. 

"To  behold  the  arke  of  the  Lord's  couenant  utu 
BeUed."— Hooker  :  Eccles.  Politie,  bk.  iL,  §  6. 

7.  Having  no  inhabitants  ;  not  occupied ; 
uncolonised  :  as,  unsettkd  lands. 

8.  Not  adjusted  ;  not  liquidated;  unpaid: 
as,  an  unsettled  account. 

9.  Not  arianged  ;  not  adjusted ;  not  accom- 
modated :  as,  The  dispute  is  still  umettled. 

10.  Unequal ;  not  regular  ;  changeable. 

"  The  most  unsettled  and  unequable  aeasous  in  moat 
couutne3."—Beutlei/:  Sermons. 

*  un-set'-tled-ness  (le  as  el),  ».  [Eng.  un- 
settled ;  -ness.] 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  unsettled ; 
Irresolution,  indecision,  uncertainty. 

"By  the  ignorance  and  inBtabillty  or  unsnttledneas 
ot  foolish  people." — Bishop  Taylor:  Dissuasive  from 
Paper//,  pt.  ii,,  §  2. 

2.  Want  of  fixity  ;  changeableness. 

"  For  all  their  unsettledness  the  auu  strikes  them 
with  a  direct  and  certain  beam. "— iSoitt/u 

*  fin-set'-tler-ment  (le  as  el),  a.  [Eng.  un- 
settle; -ment.] 

1,  The  act  of  rendering  unsettled. 

2.  The  state  of  being  unsettled. 

"There  la  a  great  unsettlement  of  mind  and  corrup- 
tion of  manners. "—fiarruu';  Sermons,  vol.  i.,  eer.  17. 

*  lill-sev'-en,  v.t.  [Pref.  un-  (2),  and  Eng. 
seven.]  To  make  no  longer  seven;  to  reduce 
from  the  number  of  seven  to  a  less  number. 
(Special  coinage.) 

"To  unseoen  the  Bacraments  of  the  Church  of 
V^ome."— Fuller :  Church  nisi..  XI.  li,  9. 

*  fin-se-vere',  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
severe.]    Not  severe  ;  not  harsh  ;  not  cruel. 

"  A  less  prudent  and  unsevere  refreshment."— £p. 
Taylor:  Sernums,  vol.  it.,  eer.  22. 

fin-sev'-ered,  a.    [Pref.  un-  (I),  and  Eng. 

severed.]    Not  severed,  parted,  or  divided. 

"  Like  untevpred  friends." 

Shakesp.  :-Coriolanus,  iii.  2. 

fin  -  sew'  (e w  as  6),  *  un  -  sow',  v.  t,  [Pref. 
wn-  (2),  and  Eng.  sew.]  To  undo,  what  is 
sewn ;  to  unstitch,  to  unseam ;  to  rip  a  cover- 
ing from  or  otf. 

"  Unsowed  was  the  body  Boone, 
As  he  that  knewe,  what  was  to  doone." 

6<noer:  C.  A.,  viiL 

fin-sewn'  (ew  as  6),  a.  [Pref.  un-  (2),  and 
Eng.  sevjn.]    Unstitched. 

"The  Inner  flap  had  become  uTuewn  at  the  bottom." 
—Daily  Chronicle.  Jan.  11,  lEBB. 

nn-sex',  v.t.  [Pref.  un-  (2),  and  Eng.  sex.] 
To  deprive  of  sex  or  of  the  qualities  of  the 
sex  to  which  one  belongs ;  to  transform  in 
respect  of  sex ;  usually  to  deprive  of  the 
qualities  of  a  woman  ;  to  unwoman. 

"  All  you  spirits 
That  tend  on  mortal  thoughts  uruex  me  here." 
Shakesp, :  Macbeth,  i  6. 

*  un-shac'-kle,  v.t.  [Pref.  un-  (2),  and  Eng. 
shackU.]  To  set  free  from  shackles  ;  to  un- 
fetter ;  to  loose  from  bonds ;  to  set  free  from 
restraint. 


un-shac'-kled  (le  as  el),  a.  [Pref.  uti-  (i), 
and  Eng,  sfmckUd.]  No't  shackled  ;  free  from 
restraint. 


fin- shad'- ed,  a.     [Pref.  uTi-  (1),  and  Eng. 
shad&i.] 


1.  Not  shaded ;  not  darkened  or  overspread 
with  shade  or  gloom. 

"  Faire  as  unnhaded  light,  or  as  the  day 
In  its  first  birth."  Davenant :  Ta  the  Queen, 

2.  Not   having    shades    or    gradations    of 
colour,  as  a  picture. 

*un-sliad'-6w-a-ble,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1); 
Eng.  shadow;  -able.]  Incapable  of  being 
shown  even  in  shadow. 

"Absolutely  inimitable  and  umhadawable."—Bp. 
Reynolds, 

un-shad'-owed,  «.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and 
Eng.  sJiadowed.] 

1.  Lit. :  Not  shadowed ;  not  clouded,  dark- 
ened, or  obscured. 

"Unscaiited  of  her  parte,  UTishadouied 
In  any  darkened  point,"        Daniel :  JUusophUut. 

2.  Fig. :  Free  from  gloom  or  unhappiness. 

"  Give  himself   up  to   unshadowed   eujuyment." — 
Cassell's  Sat.  Journal,  Mar.  10,  isas. 

fin-Staalt-a-ble,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng 
shakable.]  'Incapable  of  being  shaken.  (Lit. 
orfig.) 

"His  great  Individual  peculiarity  was  unshakable 
determination." — Daily  Telegraph,  Uec.  25,  18B,>. 

*  un-shaked',  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
shalced  =  shaken.]    Unshaken. 

"  Keep  tmshaked 
That  temple."  Shafcesp. :  Cymbeline,  il.  I. 

un-shak'-en,  *  iin-shak'-ened,  a.  [Pref. 
un-  (1),  and  Eng.  shaken;  shalcened.] 

1.  Not  shaken ;  not  agitated ;   not  caused 
to  shake. 

"  Which  now,  like  fruit  unripe,  sticks  on  the  tree  ; 
But  fait,  uiiihaken,  when  they  mellow  he." 

Shakesp. :  Eamlet,  ill.  2. 

2.  Not  shaken  or   moved    in    resolution ; 
firm,  steady. 


*  un-sha-kle,  v.t.    [Unshackle.] 

*  un-shale',  v.t.  [Pref  un-  (2),  and  Eng. 
shale.]  Xo  strip  the  liusk  or  shale  of;  heuce, 
to  expose,  to  disclose. 

"I  win  notU7u/ia2e  the  jest  before  It  be  ripe."— 
Marston, 

*  un-shamed',  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
sluimed.]  Not  shamed;  not  ashamed;  un- 
abashed.   {Dryden:  Palamon £  Arcite,  iii.  741.) 

*  fin-shame '-fa^ed,  *  un-stiame-fast,  a. 

[Pref.  iin-  (1),  and  Eng.  shamefaced,  shame- 
fast.]  Not  shamefaced  ;  wanting  in  modesty  ; 
impudent. 

"  By  vehemencie  of  affectiou  be  made  unihamefatt." 
—Sir  J.  Cheeke  :  The  Burt  of  Sedition. 

*  fin-shame'-f^9ed-ness,  *  un-shame- 
fast-nes,  *  un-shame-fast-nesse,  s. 

[Eng.  unshamefaced,  unshamefabt ;  -ness.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  unshamefaced ;  im- 
pudence. 

"  For  the  lack&of  maners  in  the  state  of  a  lord  la- 

gendreth  unahamefaslnesse  lu  him."  —  Q olden  Soke, 

ch,  xlv. 

*un-sliame'-fast-l3^,  *  un-schame-fast- 

li,  adv.  [Eng.  unsliamefast ;  -hy.]  Without 
shame ;  boldly. 

"  A  wickid  man  maketh  sad  his  cheer  unschame- 
fastli."— Wy cliff e :  Proverbsxxi.  9. 

*  fin-shape',  v,t.  [Pref.  wu-  (2),  and  Eng. 
shape.]  To  deprive  of  shape;  to  throw  out 
of  regular  form  ;  to  disorder. 

"  This  deed  umhapes  me  quite," 

Shakesp. :  Measure  for  Meaiure,  Iv.  4. 

*  fin-shaped',  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
shaped.]  Having  no  sbape ;  shapeless,  form- 
less, confused. 

"  The  unsTiaped  use  of  it  doth  m«ve 
The  hearers."  Shakesp.  :  Samlet,  Iv.  5. 

fin-Shape'-l^,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
shapely.]  Not  of  regular  shape ;  deformed, 
misshapen. 

*  fin-shap'-en,  ».    [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 

shapen.] 

1.  Misshapen,  deformed,  shapeless. 

"  This  unshapen  earth  we  now  inhabit,  is  the  form 
it  was  found  In  when  the  waters  had  retired."— Bur- 
net :  Theory  of  the  Earth. 

2.  Uncreated. 

'  Unshapen  fader— unsftapen  son  is." 
Athanaiian  Creed,  in  Bickes  Thesaurus,  i.  281 

fin-shared',  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
shared.  I  Not  shared  ;  not  participated  in  or 
enjoyed  in  common. 


fin-sharp'-ened.  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
sharpened.] '  Not  sharpened  ;  not  made  acuto 
or  sharp. 

"  Unsharpened  by  revenge  and  fear." 

Scott :  Hokehy,  l.  6. 

fin-shat'-tered.  a.     [Pref.  un-  (l),  and  Eng. 
shattered.]    Not  shattered  or  broken  to  pieces. 
"  How  can  thnt  brittle  stuff  escape  unshatteredt"— 
Bp.  Ball :  Ser.  on  Ps.  litviiL  ao. 

fin-shav'-en,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
shaven.]  Not  shaved;  not  cut.  (Browne, 
Vidgar  Errours,  bk.  v.,  ch.  xxi.) 

fin-Sheath, fin-Sheathe',  v.t.  [Pref-un-(2\ 
and  Eng"  sheath.] 

1.  To  take  or  draw  from  its  sheath  or  scab- 
bard. 

"  He  who  ne'er  umheathed  a  sword. 

Scott :  Lord  of  the  Isles,  Iv.  19. 

*  2.  To  set  free  from  or  as  from  a  case. 

"  A  hjirinf  ul  knife,  that  thence  her  soul  unsheathed 
Of  that  polluted  prison  where  it  breath  d. 

Sltakesp. :  liape  of  Lucrece,  l,72t 

%  To  unsheathe  the  sword :  To  make  war. 
fin-shed',  a.    [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  sited.] 
1.  Not  shed  ;  not  si>ilt. 
"  Charged  with  unshed  tears."    Byron :  Dream,  v. 

*1.  Not  parted  ;  uncombed. 

"  Uncoinb'd,  uucurl'd,  and  carelessly  unshed," 

Spemer:  7-'.  Q..  IV.  vii.  40. 

*  fin -Shell',  vt.     [Pref.  un-   (2),  and  Eng. 

shell.] 

1.  To  take  out  of  the  shell ;  to  deprive  of  a 
shell ;  to  shell. 

2.  To  give  birth  to. 

"None  .  .  .  that  ever  Yarmouth  unshelled  or  in- 
geudred." — Nashe:  Lenten  Stuffe. 

3.  To  release. 

"There  I  remained  [concealed]  till  the  housemald'a 
sweetheart,  who  was  a  carpenter,  uns)ieUed  me." — 
Dickens  :  Sketches  'by  Boz ;  Watkins  Tottle. 

*  un-shelled',  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
shelled.]  Not  protected  or  covered  with  a 
shell ;  newly  hatched. 

"  O'er  her  unshelled  brood  the  murmuring  ring-dova 
aits  not  more  gently,"— Sheridan :  Pizarro,  iv.  1. 

fin-shel'-tered,  a,  [Pref.  un-  (l),  and  Eng. 
sheltered,]  Not  sheltered  ;  not  screened ;  nob 
protected  from  danger  or  annoyance;  unpro- 
tected. 

"  From  the  barren  wall's  uTishelter'd  end." 

Wordsworth :  Evening  Walk. 

*  fin-shent',  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  s}ie7d.\ 
Not  shent,  not  ruined,  not  destroyed,  not 
spoilt,  not  disgraced. 

"  We  scape  unshent,  it  they  were  done  in  love." 

Davies:  Boly  Roode,  p.  25. 

*  fin-Sher'-iff,  v.t.  [Pref.  un-  (2),  and  Eng, 
sheriff,]    To  remove  from  the  office  of  sheriff 

"He  was  soon  unsheriffed  by  the  king's  deatb."-^ 
Fuller  :  Worthies ;  Kent. 

*  nn-shette,  v.t.    [Unshut.] 

fin-shewn'  (ew  as  o),  a.    [Unshown.] 

^fin-shield'-ed,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
shielded.]  Not  shielded ;  not  covered,  pro- 
tected, or  defended. 

"[He]  scornful  offer'd  his  unshielded  side," 

Dryden :  Ooid ;  Metamorphoses  xiL. 

*  fin-shift'-%-ble,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (l);  Eng. 
shift;  -able.]    Shiftless,  helpless, 

"  How  wuhiftable  are  they." —  Ward  :  Bermoni,  p.  W. 

fin-slup',   *  un-shyp,  v.t.     [Pref.  un-  (2), 

and  Eng.  ship.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  To  take  out  of  a  ship  or 
other  watercraft. 

"Tyll  al  hys  carlage  waa  unshypped."  —  Bemerst 
Froissart ;  Cronycle,  voL  i.,  ch,  ccxvili.. 

2.  Naut. :  To  remove  from  the  place  where 
it  is  fixed  or  fitted. 

"Should  often  require  to  unship  the  mast"— ^/ebL 
Dec.  17, 1887. 

fin-shiv'-ered.  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
shivered.]  Not  shivered ;  not  broken  into 
shivers. 

"Our  glaase  can  never  touch  unshivered." 

Bp.  BaU  :  Satires,  V.  8. 

fin-Shocked',  a.  [Pref.  un-  (l),  and  En& 
shocked.]  Not  shocked,  not  disgusted,  not 
ofi'ended. 

"  Who  can,  unshock'd,  behold  the  cruel  eye  f " 

Thomson :  JMerty. 

fin-Shod',  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  sfeod.J 
Not  shod ;  having  no  shoes. 

*■  With  unshod  feet  they  yet  securely  tread.** 

Coipper :  To  an  Afflicted  Protestant  Lady. 
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or,  wore,  woU;  worb;,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  ciire,  ^nlte,  cur,  riUe,  fuU;  try,  Syrian,     as,  ce  =  e;  ey  =  a:  au  =  kw« 


UBfihoe— unskilled 


fin-shoe',  t  uu-shoo,  v.t.  [Pref,  un-  (2),  and 
Eng.  shoe,  v.]    To  deprive  of  a  shoe  or  shoes. 

unshoe-the-horse,  & 

Botany : 

1.  Moonwort  (Botirychium  Lunaria). 

"  Moouwort  ia  an  herb  which  they  aay  will  open 
locks  aiid  unghoo  such  horses  ae  tread  upou  it." — 
Culpeper  iu  Britten  A  BoUand. 

2.  Hippocrepis  coviosa.  The  English  name 
was  given  because  the  legumes  are  sliaped 
like  a  horseshoe,  and  were  popularly  believed 
to  be  able  to  unshoe  horses.    {Prior.) 

*&l-shook\  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
sliook.]    Not  shaken ;  unshaken. 

"  Thou  Btaud'st  unshook  amidst  a  burating  world." 
Pope:  Satires.    (Prol.) 

*  iin-sliored',  a.  [Pref.  un-  (l),  and  Eng. 
shore  (2),  v.]  Not  shored  or  propped  up  ;  un- 
supported. 

fin-Shorn',  a.  [Pref.  im-  (1),  and  Eng.  shorn,) 
Not  sliorn,  not  sheared,  not  clipped.  (Scott: 
Lady  of  the  Lake,  i.  26.) 

fin-Short'-ened,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (l),  and  Eng. 
shortened.]  'Not  shortened  ;  not  made  shorter. 

fin-Shot',  a.     [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  sJwt,  s.] 

1.  Not  shot ;  uot  struck  or  hit  with  a  shot. 
(Waller:  Night  Piece.) 

2.  Not  discharged,  as  a  shot. 

•fin-shot',  v.t.  [Pref.  un-(2),  and  Eng.  shot,  v.] 
To  take  or  draw  the  shot  or  ball  out  of :  as. 
To  unshot  a  gun. 

^  •  fin-shoiit',  v.t,     [Pref.  un-   (2),  and  Eng. 
shout.]    To  recall  what  is  done  by  sliouting. 

"  Unshout  the  noise  that  bnniBhed  Marcius." 

Shakesp.  :  Ooriolanua,  v.  4. 

*  fin-Sh6w'-erGd,  a.  [Pref.  ua-  (1),  and  Eng. 
show&red.']    Not  watered  by  showers. 

"  Unahowered  grass."  Jlilton .'  Nativity. 

fin-shown',  a.  [Pref.  ■u?i-(l),  and  Eng.  s/town.] 
Nut  shown  ;  not  exhibited.  {Slwkesp. ;  Ant. 
&  CUop.,  iii.  6.) 

*  fin-shrined',  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
shrined.]  Not  enshrined  ;  not  deposited  in  a 
shrine. 

fin-shrinliL'-ing,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
shrinLliig.]  Not  shrinking;  not  recoiling; 
not  falling  back ;  undaunted. 

"  With  unshrinking  crest." 
Moore  :  Veiled  Prophet  of  Khorassan. 

fin-shriv'-en,  *  un-shrive,  a.  [Pref.  wn- 
(1),  and  Eng.  shriven.]    Not  shriven. 


•  fin-Shroud',  v.t.      [Pref.  un-  (2),  and  Eng. 
shroud.]    To  remove  the  shroud  or  covering 
from ;  to  uncover,  to  unveil,  to  disclose. 
"  At  leiiKth  the  piercing  san  his  beames  unahrouds." 
P.  Fletcher:  Purple  JaUind,  xil. 

*un-shrfibhed',  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1);  Eng. 
shrub,  and  suff.  -ed.]  Not  planted  with  shrubs ; 
hare  or  destitute  of  shrubs. 

"  My  bosky  acres  and  my  unghrubbed  down." 

Sliakeap.  :  Tempest,  iv.  1. 

•tin-Bhfin'-na-ble,  a.  [Pref.  wn-  (1);  Eng. 
ahv/n,  and  suff.  -able,]  Incapable  of  being 
shunned  or  avoided  ;  Inevitable, 

"  'Tis  destiny  unahunnable,  like  death." 

SJiakesp. :  Othello,  IIL  S. 

*fin~shfinned',  ».     [Pref.  unr  (1),  and  Eng. 
ahunned.] 
L  Not  shunned  or  avoided. 
2.  Unshunnable,  inevitable. 

"An  unahunn'd  consequence."— j8ftafce«p.f  Measure 
for  Measure,  iii.  2. 

fin-Shut',  a.  [Prefc  im-  (1),  and  Eng.  shut.] 
Not  shut  ;  open. 

"  Sail  and  sail  with  unshut  eye 
Bound  the  world  for  ever  and  aye.* 

M.  Arnold  :  Fortaken  Merman. 

fin-shuf,  *un-shette,  v.t,  [Pref.  un^  (2), 
and  Eng.  shut,  v.]    To  open ;  to  throw  open. 

'*  He  the  dore  wnehette."  Gower :  0.  A.,  vl. 

•fin-shut'-ter,  v.<.  [Pref.  wm- (2),  and  Eng. 
shutter.]  To  take  down  or  put  back  the 
shutters  of. 

"  He  umhuttered  the    little  lattice-window."  —  T. 
Hughea  :  Tom  Bromi  at  Oxford,  ch.  xvii. 

•fin-shy',  a,  [Pref.  wi-  (1),  and  Eng.  shy,  a.] 
Not  shy;  confident.  (Richardson:  Clarissa, 
ii50.) 


*  un-sick',  *  un-sicke,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and 
Eng.  sick,]  Not  sick,  ailing,  diseased,  or  dis- 
ordered. 

"  Hole  and  unaike,  right  wel  at  eaae." 

Chaucer  .  Dreme. 

fin-sic'-ker,    o.      [Pref.  vn-    (l),    and   Eng. 
sicker.]    Not  sure  ;  unsure,  unsteady.   (Scotch.) 
"  Ohl  ilickerlug,  feeble,  and  unsiclcer." 

Sums :  Poem  on  Life, 

un-sift'-ed,  a.    [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  sifted.] 

1,  Not  sifted  ;  not  separated  by  a  sieve. 

"  Grist  unsifted."  Cowper :  Task,  vi.  108. 

*2.  Not  tried,  untried,  unproved. 

"  Cnsiftcd  ill  such  perilous  circumstance." 

Shakusp.  .   Hamlet,  1.  S 

fin-sighed'  (gh  silent),  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and 
Eng.  sighed.]    Nut  sighed  (lor). 

"  Tlie  past  unsigh'd  for,  aud  the  future  sure." 

Wordaworth :  Loadaniia. 

fin-sight  (gh  silent),  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and 
Eng.  sight.]  Without  sight;  not  seeing  or 
examining.  Only  occurring  in  the  phrase, 
"  unsight,  unseen  "  =  unseen;  as,  to  buy  a 
thing  u-nsight,  unseen  =  to  buy  it  without 
seeing  it. 

"  To  subscribe,  u-nsiglit,  uiiseen," 

Butler :  Uudibriis,  I.  iii.  62B. 

*  un-sight'-a-hle  (gh  silent),  a.  [Pref.  un- 
(1) ;  Eng.  sight,  and  sulf.  -able.]  Invisible. 
(WycUffe.) 

fin-sight'-ed  (gh  silent),  «.    [Pref.  un-  (1), 
and  Eng.  sighted.] 
*  1.  Not  sighted  ;  not  seen  ;  invisible. 
"  still  present  with  us,  though  uu-sighted." 

Sudiling :  Song. 

2.  Having  lost  the  sight  or  view  of  any- 
thing.   (Coursing.) 


un-sight'-ll-ness  (gh  silent),  s.  [Eng.  un- 
sightly; -ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being 
unsightly  ;  unpleasantness  to  the  sight ;  ugli- 
ness, deformity. 

"  The  unsightliness  In  the  legs  may  be  helped  by 
wearing  a  laced  stocking." — Wiseman.  Surgery. 

un-sight'-ly  (gh  silent),  a.  [Pref.  wn-  (1), 
and  Eng.  sightly.]  Unpleasant  to  the  sight ; 
ugly,  deformed.    (Cowper :  Hope,  426.) 

*  fin-sig-nif'-i-cant,  a.  [Pref.  ic?i-  (1),  and 
Eng.  significant.]  '  Not  significant ;  having  no 
meaning  or  importance  ;  insignificant. 

"  A  kind  of  voice,  not  altogetber   articulate   and 
unsignificant."—P.  Eolland:  Plutarch,  p.  527. 

*  fin-sig-nif '-it-cant -ly,  adv,  [Eng.  unsig- 
nifcant;  -ly.]  Insignitic^tly;  without  any 
meaning  or  signification. 

"  The  temple  .  .  .  might  uow  not  unsignificantly  be 
set  open."— J/«<o» .'  Areopagltica. 

*  un-sim'-ple,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng, 
simple.]    Not  simple  ;  not  natural ;  affected. 

"Such  profusion   of    unaimple  words."  —  Joanna 
BaUlie. 

*  fin-sun-pli9'-i-t^,   s.      [Pref,  uu-  (1),  and 

Eng.  simplicity.]  Want  of  simplicity ;  artful- 
ness, cunning. 

"  In  his  simple  uneimplicity."-~Eingsley  :  Westward 
Bo  I"  ch.  iv. 

*  fin-sin',  v.t.  [Pref.  uti-  (2),  and  Eng.  sin,] 
To  deprive  of  sinful  character  or  nature;  to 
cause  to  be  no  sin. 

"  When  a  sin  is  past,  grief  may  lessen  it,  but  not 
unsin  it."— Feitkam  :  Resolves,  pt.  1.,  res.  89. 

fin-sin'-9ere,  a,    [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  sin- 
cere.] 
1,  Not  sincere  ;  not  faithful ;  insincere. 

"  And  can  I  doubt,  my  charming  maid. 
As  unsincere,  what  you  have  said?" 

Covtper  :  To  Delia. 

*2.  Not  genuine;  impure,  adulterated. 
"  Cbymical  preparations,  which  I  have  foond  un- 
tincere. " — Boyle. 

*  3.  Not  sound ;  not  solid. 

"  The  Joy  was  unsincere.' 

Dryden  :  Ovid  ;  Metamorphoses  x. 

*  fin-sin-cer'-i-ty,    •  fin-sin-jere'-ness, 

5.  [Eng.  unsincere;  -ity ;  -ness.]  The  quality 
or  state  of  being  unsincere  ;  want  of  sincerity  ; 
insincerity ;  impurity. 

"  A  spirit  of  sea  salt  may,  without  any  unstncerity, 

bo  so  prepared  as  to  dissolve  the  body  of  crude  gold."— 

Boyle :  tl'or**,  p.  350, 

*  fin-sin'-ew  (ew  as  ii),  v.t.  [Pref.  un-  (2), 
and  Eng.  sinew.]  To  relax  the  sinews  of;  to 
deprive  of  strength,  might,  firmness,  energy, 
or  vigour. 

"  This  skill  wherewith  you  have  so  cunning  been." 
Unainews  all  your  pow'rs."    Daniel:  MusophUus, 


*  fin-sSn'-ewed  (ew  as  u),  a,  [Pref.  im-  (l\ 
and  Eng.  sinewed.]  Deprived  of  strength  or 
force  ;  weak,  nerveless.  (Shakesp,  :  IJamlet, 
iv,  7.) 

*  fin-sin'-ew-y  (ew  as  u),  a.  [Pref,  un-  (1), 
and  Eng.  sinewy.]  Weak,  nerveless.  (Lit.  & 
M) 

"Formless,  unsinewy  writings."  — Sirype  .•   Ecclea. 
Mem.,  HdwarU  VJ, 

*  fin-sing',  v.t.  [Pref.  un-  (2),  and  Eng.  8:lng.] 
To  recant  what  has  been  sung. 

"  Unsing  their  tliauks,  and  pull  their  trophies  down." 
Defoe  :  True-bom  Jint/lishman,  pt,  ii. 

un-singed',  a.  [Pref.  un-  (l),  and  Eng.  singed.] 
Not  singed  ;  not  scorched.  (Browne :  Vulg. 
Err.,  bk.  viii.,  ch.  x.) 

*  fin-sin'-gled  (le  as  el),  a.  [Pref.  un-  (i), 
and  Eng.  singled.]  Not  singled  ;  uoftseitarated. 

"  stags  ...  in  herds  unsinglcd." 

Dryden :   Virgil ;  yEneid  iv,  221. 

fin-sink' -ing,  a.      [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 

sinking.]    Not  sinking;  not  settling,  subsid- 
ing, or  giving  way. 

"A  smooth,  unsinking &a.nA."  Addison  :  Italy. 

t  un-SXn'-ning,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
sinning.]  Not  sinning;  committing  no  sin; 
impeccable. 

"A  perfect  unsinning  obedience." — Rogers. 

*  fin-sis'-ter,  v.t.  [Pref.  un-  (2),  and  Eng. 
sister.]  To  destroy  the  sisterly  relation  be- 
tween ;  to  lemove  from  the  position  or  rela- 
tionship of  a  sister. 

"  To  Builder  and  unsister  them  again." 

Tennyson  :  Queen  Alary,  i,  I, 

t  un-sis'-ter-ly,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (l),  and  Eng. 
sisterly.]    Not  sisterly  ;  not  becoming  a  sister. 

"Anything  uii daughterly,  unsisterly,   or  unlike  a 
kinswomau.  —Richardson:  Clarissa,  vii.  412, 

*  fin-sit'-ting,  *  un-sy t-tyng,  a.  [Pref. 
U7ty-  (1),  and  Eng.  sitting.]  Not  becoming  ; 
unbecoming. 

"  To    speake    vnsyttyng    woordea."— jSir   T.   More  r 
Workes,  p.  872. 

un-siz'-a-ble,  *  un-size'-a-ble,  a.  [Pref. 
un-  (1),  and  Eng.  sizable.]  Not  sizable;  not 
of  a  proper  size,  magnitude,  or  bulk. 

"Prosecute   the   puasessora    of    unsizeable   pike."— 
Field.  Dee.  24,  1887. 

fin-sized',  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  sized.} 
Not  sized,  not  stiffened. 

"And  pierced  into  the  sides  like  an  unr^d  camlet." 
— Congreve :  Way  of  the  World,  iv. 

fin-shil'-ful,  *  un-skyl-ful,  a,  [Pref.  un- 
(1),  and  Eng.  skilful.] 

1.  Not  skilful ;  wanting  in  the  skill,  know- 
ledge, or  dexterity  acquired  by  practice,  use, 
experience,  or  observation. 


*  2.  Destitute  of  discernment. 

"  Though  it  make  the  unskilful  laugh,"— SAaJteap.  .* 
Bamiet,  ill.  2. 

*3.  Ignorant ;  without  knowledge  or  ex- 
perience. 

"  striken  with  dread,  imskilf-uX  of  the  place.' 

Surrey  :  Virgil  ;  .£neis.  It 

fin-Sbil'-ful-l^,  adv.    [Eng,  unskilful ;  -ly.] 
1.  In  an  unskilful  manner ;  without  skill  or 
dexterity, 

"  She  was  clumsy  in  figure,  and,  to  appearance,  uft- 
skUfully  managed."— CooA::  Third  Voyage,  bk.  vL, 
ch,  xi. 

*  2.  Without  knowledge  or  discernment ; 
stupidly. 

"You  speak  umkiifuUy."~Shakesp,  .-  Measure  for 
Measure,  iii.  2. 

fin-Skil'-ful-neSS,  s.  [Eng.  unskilful ;  -ness.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  unskilful ;  want 
of  skill,  art,  dexterity,  or  knowledge. 

"The  unskilfulneas  of  that  rude  people."— Boyle  f 
Works,  ii  104. 

♦  fin-sMir,  *  un-skille,  s,    [Pref.  un-  (1),  and 

and  Eng.  skill,]    Want  of  skill ;  ignorance. 

"  Beave  him  the  skill  hia  unsMU  to  agnize." 

Sylvester :  £den,  p.  277. 

fin-sk'Ued',  ».  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
skillei  ] 

1.  Wanting  in  skill ;  destitute  of  readiness 
or  dexterity  in  performance ;  not  skilful ;  un- 
skilful. 

"  In  fingering  somi  unskilVd,  hut  only  us'd  to  aing." 
Drayton :  Poly-Olbion,  &  4. 

2,  Destitute  of  practical  knowledge. 

"  Thy  youth  as  th  jn  in  sage  debates  unshifVd." 
Pope :  Bomer;  Iliad  Ix.  668. 


boil,  boj^;  poat,  J^l;  cat,  9eU,  chonis,  ^liin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a§;  expect,  X  nophon,  exist,   ph  =  fi 
-oian,  -tian  =  sh^n.    -tion,  -sion  =  shun ;  -tion,  -fion  =  zhon.   -cious,  -tious;  -sious  =  shiis.    -i»le,  -die.  &o.  =  beL  del. 
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unskirmished— unsorted 


unskilled-labor,  s.  Labor  not  requir- 
ing spi-'cial  skill  or  training;  simple  manual 
labor. 

•  un-skir'-nushed,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (l) ;  Eng. 
skirmish,  and  suff.  -fid.]  Not  fought  in  skirm- 
ishes ;  not  engaged  in  slight  conflicts. 

"  He  scarce  oue  day  umkirmish'd  with  doth  go." 
Lrayton  :  Battle  of  Agincourt. 

ftn-sllick'-ened,  a.  [Pref,  «n-  (l),  and  Eng. 
slackened.]  Not  slackened ;  not  made  slow 
or  slower. 

-bn-slain',  o.  [Pref.  un-  (l),  and  Eng.  slain.] 
Not  slain,  not  killed.    (Lit.  &fig.) 

"  Ooe  Bin.  unnlain,  within  my  breast." 

Cowper  :  Olney  Bymnt,  Ivi 

r.n-slaked',  '  iin-slakt,  «.    [Pref.  un-  (1), 
)     and  Eng.  sWced.] 

1.  Not  slaked  ;  not  quenched. 

''  Unfound  the  boon— uniZaietf  the  thirst." 

Byron  :  Childe  Barold.  Iv.  124. 

2.  Not  mixed  with  water,  so  as  to  form  a 
true  chemical  combination. 

"  Uvalakt  lime,  -which  never  heata  till  ^ou  throw 
water  upun  iU"— Hales  :  Sermon  on  Luke  xviit  1. 

^-slaugh-tered  (gh  silent),  a.   [Pref.  un- 

(1),  and  Eng.  slaughtered.]  Not  slaughtered  ; 
not  slaiu, 

"  Hovering  o'er 
Th*  umiaugMer'd  host." 

Young  :  Par.  on  Job,  v.  280. 

tin-sleek',  a.  [Pref.  U7i-  (1),  and  Eng.  sleek.] 
Not  sleek  or  smooth  ;  rough,  dishevelled. 
(Tennyson  :  Eluine,  811.) 

tin-sleep'-ing,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
^.tetejiiiig.]    Not  sleeping  ;  ever  wakeful. 

"  Unsleeping  eyea  ol  God."        AlUton  :  J*.  L.,  v.  647, 

*un-slekked,  a.    [Unslaked.] 

*  un-slept',  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  slept.] 
Not  having  slept ;  having  been  without  sleep. 

"  Pale,  as  man  long  nnslept."        Chaucer  :  Dreamt. 

tin-sling',  v.t.    [Pref.  un-  (2),  and  Eng.  sling.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  To  loose  from  a  sling. 

"The  bustle  to  unsling  Ti&ea."— Field,  Jan.  7,  168B. 

2.  Naut.  ;  To  put  out  of  a  sling;  to  take 
off  the  slings  of,  as  of  a  yard,  a  cask,  &c. 

*  iin-slip'-prng,  a.  [Pref.  vn-  (1),  and  Eng. 
slipping.]    Not  slipping ;  not  liable  to  slip. 

*'  An  unsUpping  knot." 

Shdkeip.  :  Antony  A  Cleopatra,  il.  2: 

•  tin-8ldi^,  a.  [Pref.  uii-  (1),  and  Eng.  sl(m.\ 
Not  slow  ;  active. 


•fin -Sluice',  v.t.  (Pref.  un-  (2),  and  Eng. 
sluice.]  To  open  the  sluice  of;  to  open;  to 
let  flow. 

"  All  ages,  all  degrees  umluice  their  eyes." 

Dryden  :  Ovid  ;  MetamorpJuisei  vlli. 

Hn-slum'-ber-ing,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (i),  and 
Eng.  slumbering.]  Not  slumbering ;  sleep- 
less, wakeful,  vigilant. 

*  tin -sliim'- broils,  a.    [Pref.  un-  (1),  and 

Eng.  slumberous.]    Not  slumberous ;  not  in- 
viting or  causing  sleep. 

"  By  a  foreknowledge  of  uTtalumbrotu  night." 

Keatt :  Endymion,  i.  912, 

*  tin-Sly',  *  nn-sleigh,  o,    [Pref.  uki-  (1).  and 

Eng.  sly.]    Unwary. 

"  Whom  untteigh  she  seeth  she  Bhal  ilen."—  Wji- 
rfi^e  .•  Proverbs  xxiii,  !K. 

fin-smir9hed',  a.  [Pref.  uti-  (1),  and  Eng. 
amirched.]  Not  smirched;  not  stained;  not 
Boiled  ;  not  blackened. 

"The  chaste  and  untmirched  brow.** 

Shakesp. :  HaniXet,  It.  ft. 

tin-smif-ten,  a.    [Pret  un-  (l),  and  Bng. 
STfiitten.]    Not  smitten  ;  not  beaten. 
"  [I]  smiled  unsmitten.''    Towng  :  Night  TfiougJUi,  It. 

tin -smoked',  a.    [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 

amoked.] 

1.  Not  smoked ;  not  dried  by  smoking 

2.  Not  used  in  smoking,  as  a  pipe. 

•3.  Smoked  out;  emptied  by  smi  ing, 

**  His  ancient  pipe  iu  sable  dyed, 
And  half  unsnwked,  lay  by  his  sldeu" 

Sur^ :  Cassiniu  £  Peter. 

*tin-sniodth',  a.  [Pref  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
smooth,  a.]'  Not  smootl  ;  not  even;  rough. 
(Milton:  P.L.,  iv.  631.) 

*  tin-smote',  a,   [Pref.  ■.  m-  (1),  and  Eng.  smote.'\ 

Unsmitten.    (Byron:  Des\  0/ Sennacherib.) 


*un-sm6th'-er-a-tole,  a.    [Pref.  un-  (1); 
Eng.  smother,  and  suft".  -able.]    Incapable  of 
being  smothered,  suppressed,  or  restrained. 
"  To  the  unsmotherable  delight  of  all  the  porters. **— 
Dickens .  Pickvrick,  ch.  xxviii. 

*  un-smut'-ty,  a.    [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
smutty.]    Not  smutty  ;  not  obscene. 

"  The  expression  was  altogether  unsmutty:'—CoUier: 
English.  Stage,  p.  54. 

*un-sdaped',  a.     [Pref.   un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
soaped  .J    Not  washed  ;  unwashed. 
*T[  The  Unsoaped:  The  Unwashed  (q.v.). 

*'  The  unsoaped  of  Ipswich  brought  up  the  rear.' — 
Dickem:  Pickwick,  ch,  xxiv. 

*un-sd'-ter,  a.     [Pref.    un-   (l),   and    Eng. 
sober,  a.]    Not  sober  ;  wiM,  extravagant. 

"  Her  oyes.  her  talke,  her  pase,  all  were  umoberf'— 
Bale :  English  Voturies.  pt.  il 

*  tin-s6'-ber-ly,  adv.     [Eng.  unsober ;  -ly.] 
Wildly,  extjuvagantly. 

"  Unsoberly   to    reason   and   dispute."  — FomiHes; 
Against  ContentioTu 

*  tin-sd-9i-a-bil'-i-ty  (or  9  as  sh),  a.   [Eng. 

unsodaUe;  -ity.]    Unsociableness. 

"The  umociabmty  of  the  Chriatian  f aith."— IFar- 
burton  :  Divine  Legation.    (Pret) 

un-s6'-cia-ble  (c  as  sh),  .*.    [Pref.  un-  (1), 
and  Eng.  sociable.] 

1,  Not  sociable;  not  suitable  for  society; 
indisposing  for  society. 


2.  Not  inclined  for  society  ;  not  free  in 
conversation ;  reserved,  unsocial ;  not  com- 
panionable. 

"  And  be  again,  who  is  too  sober  and  abstinent  alto- 
gether, becotuitieth  unpleasant  and  unModable.'—P. 
Ballana  :  Plutarch,  p.  634. 

tin-so'-ci-a-ble-ness  (o  as  sh),  s.  [Eng. 
unsociable;  -ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of 
being  unsocial. 

tin-so'-cia-bl^  (c  as  sh),  adv.    [Eng.  un- 
sociab(le);  -ly.]    In  an  unsociable  manner. 
"  These  are  pleased  with  nothing  that  is  not  unto- 
ciably  aa\iT,"—L' Estrange. 

tin-so'-cial  (c  as  sh),  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and 
Eng.  social.]  Not  social ;  not  adapted  to 
society. 

"  The  too  often  unamlable  and  unsocial  patriotism 
of  our  forefatbera"— ^acait^ay  ;  Hist.  Eng,,  ch.  xv. 

*  un-sod',  *  un-sod'-den,  a.  [Pref.  «7i-  (i), 
and  Eng.  sod,  sodderu]  Not  sodden,  seethed, 
or  boiled. 

"Uurosted  or  wuod."   Beaum.  A  FM. :  8ea-voyage,  ii. 

**  un-soff ,  u.  &  adv,    [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng, 

soft.] 
A.  As  adj. :  Not  soft ;  hard. 

"  His  herd  untqft."  Chaucar  :  O.  T^  T.  9891 

S.  As  adv. :  Not  softly. 

"  Great  numbers  fall  untofl." 
Bpenter:  Shepheardt  Calendar;  JVlp. 

tin-soft'-ened  (t  silent),  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1), 
and  £ng.'  softened.]  Not  softened,  touched, 
or  aflected. 

"  Unto/tened  by  all  these  application!."— ■^<£er&urv  .* 
Berrrumi,  vol.  ill.,  ser.  6. 

tin-sSiled',  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  aoUed.^ 
Not  soiled ;  not  stained ;  unpolluted,  un- 
tainted, unspotted,  pure.    (Lit.  dfig.) 

"  My  unsoiled  name,  the  austereness  of  my  life." 
Shakesp. :  Meature/or  Measure,  it  4. 

tin-sold',  *  un-solde,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and 
Eng.  sold.]  Not  sold  ;  not  transferred  or  dis- 
posed of  for  a  consideration, 

"They  left  their  house  and  shop  with  some  warei 
therein  un*old^."—Hackluyt :  Voyages,  11.  267. 

*  tin-sol'-der,  v.t,  [Pref.  un-  (2),  and  Eng. 
solder.]  To  separate,  as  something  that  has 
been  joined  with  solder ;  to  dissolve ;  to 
break  up. 

"  The  sequel  of  to-day  uniolders  all 
The  goodliest  friendship  of  famous  knights." 
Tennyson :  Marte  d'  Arthur. 

*un-Bdld'-iered  (i  as  y),  *un-sould- 

lered,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1) ;  Eng.  soldier,  and 
-ed.]  Not  having  the  qualities  or  appearance 
of  a  soldier ;  not  soldierlike. 

"  So  raggedly  and  loosely,  so  •jjnsouldiefred.'' 

Beaum.  &  Flet.  :  Loyal  Subject,  i.  S. 

tin-sold'-ler-like  (i  as  y),  a.      [Pref.  wn- 

(1),  and  Eng.  soldierlike.]  Not  like  a  soldier; 
not  characteristic  of  or  becoming  a  soldier, 

"Y!m\tReTa'\tieat\yunsoldierlike.''—Macaulay:BiMt. 
Eng.,  ch.  xiv. 


tin-sold' -ier-lj?-  (i  as  y),  a.  [Pref.  un-  (\\ 
and  Eng.  soldierly.]  Unsoldierlike ;  unbe- 
coming a  soldier.       , 

"So  unsoldierly  an  action."— flymar.-  On  Tragedy^ 
p.  134. 

*  tin-sol'-emn  (mn  as  n),  c*.  [Pref  un-  (IX 
and  Eng.  iotemn.J 

1.  Not   solemn ;   not   sacred,    serious,    or 
grave. 

2.  Not  accompanied  by  due  ceremonies  or 
forms ;  not  regular  or  formal ;  legally  informal. 

"Obligations  by  unsolemn  atipulatious."— ij>.  Tay- 
lor :  Rule  of  Conscience,  bk.  ii.,  Jh.  1. 

*  tin-s6l'-em-nize,  v.t.  [Pref.  un-  (2),  and 
Eug.  soleiimize.]    To  divest  of  solemnity. 

*  unsolempne,  a,    [Unsolemn.] 

iin-so-li^'-it-ed,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
solic-Lted.  J 

1.  Not  solicited  ;  not  applied  to.  (Said  of  a 
person.) 

"  Unsolicited 
I  left  no  reverenri  person  In  this  court." 

Sliakes/J. :  Henry  VJlf.,  11. 1 

2.  Not  asked  for  or  besought.  (Said  of  a 
thing.) 

*  tin-sd-li9'-it-ous,  *  un-sol-lic-it-ous, 

a.     [Pref.  nn-  (1),  and  Eng.  sulicitous.] 

1.  Not  solicitous  ;  not  anxious  ;  not  deeply 
concerned. 

"  Unsollidtout  to  conceal  \t."~Scarch :  Light  qf 
nature,  vol.  ii.,  pt.  ii.,  cb.  xxill. 

2.  Not  marked  or  occupied  by  care,  anxiety, 
or  solicitude. 

"  Many  unsolicitouahonn."— Idler,  No.  9. 

*  tin-sol'-id,  a.   [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  solid.} 

1.  Not  solid  ;  hollow,  liquid,  gaseous,  fluid. 
"Thtt  continuity  of  unsolid,  inseparable,  and  un- 

mcTveable  parts." — Locke;  Human  Understand,,  bk.  IL, 
ch.  iv. 

2.  Having  no  solid  foundation  or  basis; 
not  sound,  firm,  or  substantial ;  empty,  vain. 

"Tboue  unsolid  hopes."     ThoTnson  :  Winter,  1,084. 

*  tin-sol'-id-ness,  s.  [Eng.  unsolid  ;  -nes3.\ 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  unsolid ;  empti- 
ness, vanity. 

"  The  unsolidness  of  other  comforts  and  privileges." 
—Leighton  :  1  Peter  IL 

*tin-adlv'-a^ble,  *un-solv'-i-ble,  a.  [Pref. 

un-  (1),  and  Eng.  solvable.]    Not  capable  of 
being  solved. 

"If  unsolvibte  otherwise,  there  1b  still  the  mora 
assurance  of  undeniable  demonstration." — More:  On 
the  Seven  Churcfiei,  ch.  x 

tin-solved',  a.    [Pref.  un-(l),  and  Eng.  solved,} 
Not  solved  ;  not  explained  or  cleared  np. 
"Virgil  propounds  a  riddle,  which  he  leaves  ■» 
solved.''— DtT/den  :  Virgil.    (Dedic.) 

tin-son'-sy,  a.    [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  aoagg.} 

1.  Not  sonsy  ;  not  buxom,  plump,  or  good- 

(,  looking.    (Scotch.) 

2.  Bringing  or  boding  ill-luck;  unlock/^ 
ill-omened. 

*  un-soot,  I*.    [Unswjjet.I 

tin -southed',  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  En^ 
soothed.]    Not  soothed,  assuaged,  calmed,  or 

tranquillized. 

■•  Thence  the  wretched  ne'er  unsoothed  withdrew,"    ' 

Byron  :  Lara,  Ii.  ft.    | 

«tin-so-phis'-ti-cate,  tin-so-phls'-tE- 
cat-ed,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  sophists 
cafe,  sophisticated.} 

1.  Not  sophisticated  ;  not  corrupted,  adnt 
terated,  or  perverted  by  art ;  pure,  unmixed, 
genuine. 

"  Nature,  unsophisticate  by  man." 
_    _  Cowper:  Conversation,  461. 

2.  Simple,  artless. 

**  Having  obtained  money  under  false  pretences  fro*ii 
leverol  unsophisticated  venoDo,"— Daily  TelegraglK 
Jan.  26.  1B88.  -•*"-• 

*tin-8d-phis'-ti-cat-ed-neas,  8,   [Eng, 

unsophisticated;  -ness.]    The  quality  or  ataw 
of  being  unsophisticated ;  genuineness. 

"  This  certificate  of  the  president's  unMvhUHcattS* 
neu: —Globe,  Nov.  B,  1885. 

*  tin-sor'-rowed,  a.  [Pref.  im-  (1),  and  Eng, 
sorrowed.]  Not  sorrowed  or  g^eved  for ;  ui^ 
lamented,  unregretted. 

"  Die  like  a  fool  untirrrowed.' 

Beaum.  &  Flet.  :  Monsieur  Thomat,  U.  4. 

tin- sort'- ed,  i*.    [Pret  «w-  (1),  and  Eng, 

sorted.] 

L  Not  sorted,  arranged,  or  distributed  ia 


i&te,  fat,  f^e,  amids  ,  what,  fSll,  father ;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there  -  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;  go,  p9t» 
or*  woi  2.  WQlt  wdrl£.  who.  son :  mute,  cub,  ciire,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full ;  try.  Syrian,    »,  ce  =  e ;  ey  =  a ;  qu  =  kw. 
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order ;   not  classified ;  not  arranged  or  dis- 
tributed in  classes. 

"Their ideas. . .  lie  in  the bra.inunsarted.^— Watta : 
On  the  mnd,  ch.  xix. 

*  2.  Unsuitable,  unfit. 

"Tlie  friends  you  have  named,  uncertain  ;  the  time 
itself  unsorted,"—SIiakesp. :  i  Henry  IV,,  ii.  3. 

iin-sought'  (ough  as  a),  u.  [Pref.  un-  (1), 
and  Eng.  sought.] 

1.  Not  sought  for;  not  searclied  for;  un- 
solicited. 

"  Ab  if  all  ueedful  thin^  would  come  unsought." 
Wordsworth:  Jiesolution  A  Independence. 

*  2.  Not  examined  or  explored. 

"To  leave  unsought. 
Or  that,  or  anj  place  that  harbours  men." 

Shakesp. :  Comedy  o/  Errors,  i.  t 

*  un-So^r,  v.t.  [Pref.  un-  (2),  and  Eng.  smil] 
To  deprive  of  the  soul,  mind,  or  understand- 
ing. 

*iin-s6^ed',  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eug. 
souled.] 

1.  Having  no  soul  or  life  ;  deprived  of  the 
soul. 

"  Unhodied,  unsouled,  unheard,  nnseene." 

Spenser:  F.  Q.,  VII.  vii.  46. 

2.  Having  no  spirit  or  principle, 

"  What  unsouled  creatures  they  be."— SAeKon  .■  Eist. 
Don  Quixote,  pt.  iv.,  ch.  v. 

^~s6Uud',  It,  &  adv.    [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
sounds  a.] 
A.  As  adjective : 

1.  Not  sound ;  not  firm,  solid,  or  un- 
decayed  ;  weak,  decayed,  rotten. 

"Of  all  that  la  unsound  beware." 

Longfellow:  Building  of  tJie Ship. 

2.  Not  sound  or  healthy ;  diseased ;  aflected 
witli  some  disease ;  not  robust. 

"  Hunters  and  hacks  have  been  held  to  be  ujuound." 
—Field,  Dec.  24,  188". 

3.  Not  founded  on  true,  firm,  or  correct 
principles ;  Ill-founded,  incorrect,  erroneous, 
foUacious  ;  not  valid  or  orthodox. 

"  Cannot  be  unsound  or  evil  to  hold  still  the  same 
asaertiou. " — Hooker. 

4.  Not  close,  firm,  or  compact. 

"Some  lauds  make  unsound  cheese."— Mortimer : 
Busbandry. 

5.  Not  sincere ;  not  genuine  or  true ;  un- 
principled. 

"  If  there  he  anything  weak  and  unsound  in  them 
[they]  are  willing  to  have  it  detected," — Locke;  Coji- 
duct  of  Understanding,  §  41. 

*  B.  As  adv.  :  Not  soundly ;  unsoundly. 
"The  king  .  .  .  still  muaes  ;  sleeps  unsound." 

Daniel.    (Todd.) 

unsound-life,  a. 

Insurance :  A  life  not  likely  to  reach  the 
average  length,  and  which  therefore  it  is 
inexpedient  to  insure. 

unsound-mind,  s.  A  mind  more  or  less 
insane.  If  tliis  be  proved  in  the  ease  of  one 
making  a  will  it  vitiates  tlie  instrument ;  but 
the  evidence  required  from  the  individual 
irapeaeliing  the  will  must  be  very  cogent,  or 
it  will  fdil. 

*  un-s6iind'-a-ble,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and 
Eng.  soundable.]  Incapable  of  being  sounded  ; 
unfathomable,  profound. 


*  iin-soiind'-ed  (1),  a.  [Eng.  utisound ;  -ed.] 
Made  unsound,  unhealthy,  or  diseased ;  marred. 

"  His  greevoua  hurts,  hia  sores  eke  unsounded," 

Lydgate :  Storie  of  Thebes,  pt.  11. 

iin-s6i^d'-ed  (2),  a.  [Pref.  un-  (l),  and  Eng. 
souTided.]  Not  sounded  ;  not  tried  with  or  as 
with  a  sounding-line  ;  not  examined,  tried,  or 
tested. 

*'  Gloster  la  a  man 
tTnsounded  yet."        Shakesp. :  2  Henry  VI.,  lit  L 


iin-sa&nd'-l^,  adv.   [Eng.  unsound; 
an  ujisound  manner;  not  soundly. 


y.]    In 


"  Unsoundly  taught  and  interpreted,"  —  Hooker : 
Eccles.  Politie.    (Pref.) 

iin-so^nd^-ness,  s.     [Eng.  unsound;  -ness.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  unsound  : 

(1)  Want  of  strength  or  firmness ;  weakness, 
rottenness  :  as,  the  unsoundness  of  timber. 

(2)  Infirmity ;  mental  weakness. 

"  That  strange  uTisoundness  of  mind  which  made 
bis  couriige  and  capacity  almost  uaelesa  to  his  country." 
—Alacaulay :  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  vl. 

(3)  Want  ofsouiidness,  healthiness,  or  vigour; 
physical  weakness  or  infirmity ;  the  state  of 
being  affected  by  some  disease. 

"The  subject  of  hereditary  wTWoundnese  is  discussed." 
—Field.  Dec.  17,  1887. 


(4)  Erroneousness,  defectiveness,  fallacious- 
ness. 

"  The  danger  aud  the  unsoundness  of  the  doctrine." 
— Times,  Jau.  10,  1888. 

(o>  Incapacity  of  mind ;  weakness  of  in- 
tellect. 

iin-so^red',  *  un-sowred,  a.  [Pref.  un^ 
(1),  and  Eng.  soured.] 

1.  Not  made  sour  or  acid. 

"Meat  and  drink  liiat  lougor  uuputreAed  and  un- 
soured  in  winter."— Bacoji  .■  ^a(.  Hist.,  %  341. 

2.  Not  made  morose  or  crabbed. 

"  Youth  unsoured  with  sorrow," 

Dryden :  Horace,  bk.  L,  ode  9. 

*  iin-sdw',  v.t.    [Unsew.] 

*  un-SOWed'  (l),  a.  [Pref.  un-  (l),  and  Eng. 
sowed.]    Unsown. 

"  Earth  unsow'd,  untlU'd.  brings  forth  for  them 
All  fruits."  Cowficr :  Homer;  Odyssey  Ix. 

*  iin-sowed'  (2),  a.  [Pref.  v.n-  (1),  and  Eng. 
sowed.]    Unsewn. 

"  Their  pillow  was  unsowed." 

Spenser:  F.  Q.,  VI.  Iv.  14. 

ihl-SOWn',  a.     [Pref.  ««-  (1),  and  Eng.  sown.] 

1.  Not  furnished  or  planted  with  seed. 

"The  ground  is  untilled  and  unnoion."  —  Strype: 
EccUs.  Mem.    {Bp.  cf  Rochester  to  Charles  II.) 

2.  Not  scattered  on  land  for   growth,  as 
seed, 

3.  Not  propagated  by  seed  scattered. 
"Mushrooms  come  up  hastily  in  a  night,  and  yet 

are  unsown." — Bacon. 

''un-spar',  *un-spere,  v.*.  [Pref.  un-'(2), 
and  Eng.  spar.]  To  withdraw  the  spar  or 
spars  from  ;  to  open.    {Scott:  Marmion,  i.  4.) 


iln- spared'. 


[Pref.    un-    (1),   and  Eng. 


1.  Not  spared ;  not  saved  for  future  use ; 
not  saved  from  destruction,  ruin,  death,  or 
the  like  ;  not  treated  with  mildness.  (Milton : 
P.  L.,  X.  606.) 

*  2.  Indispensable. 

"  Unspared  instruments  to  their  several  purposes." 
— Adams  :  Works,  i.  381. 

iin-spar'-ing,  t*.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
sparing.  ] 

1.  Not  sparing  or  parsimonious ;  giving 
freely  ;  liberal,  free,  profuse. 

*'  The  Lord's  unsparing  hand." 

Cowper :  0/ney  Hymns,  IxiL 

2.  Given  or  done  unsparingly  ;  unmerciful. 
"To  m&ke unsparing  use  of  the  hooV—Macaulay : 

Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  vi. 

iin-Spar'-ing-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  unsparing  ;  -ly.] 
In  an  unsparing  manner  ;  not  sparingly. 

"  The  Lord  unsparingly  hath  swalLow'd 
All  Jacob's  dwellings." 

Donne :  Lamentations  IL 

*  iin-sparred',  a.  [Unspar.]  Not  dosed  or 
made  fast ;  open. 

"  The  door  unsparred,  and  the  hawk  without." 

Surrey  :  Whether  Liberty  by  Loss  of  Life,&c, 

*  iln-speak',  *  nn-speake,  v.t.  [Pref.  un- 
(1),  and  Eng.  speah.]  To  retract,  as  something 
spoken  ;  to  recant ;  to  unsay. 

"  Unspeak  mine  own  detraction." 

SliaJcesp.  :  Macbeth,  Iv.  5. 

iin-speak'-a-blet  a.  [Pref.  un-  (l),  and  Eng. 
speakable.]  "Not  capable  of  l>eing  described 
by  speech ;  incapable  of  being  spoken  or 
uttered;  beyond  the  power  of  speecli  to  de- 
scribe ;  unutterable,  inexpressible,  ineffable. 
"For  in  it  lurks  that  nameless  spell. 
Which  speaks,  itself  unspeakable." 

Byron:  Oiaour. 

iin-speak'-a-bly,  adv.  [Eng.  U7ispeakab(le); 
-ly.]  In  an'unspeakable  manner  or  degree; 
beyond  the  power  of  speech ;  unutterably,  in- 
expressibly. 

"  fi  slate  unspeakably  anxious  and  uncomfortable.  * 
-Boyle :   Works,  ii.  880. 

*  un-speak'-ihg,  a.  [Pref  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
speaking.]  Wanting  the  power  of  speech  or 
utterance. 

"  His  description 
Proved  us  unspeaking  sots." 

Shakesp. :  CymbeHne,  V.  6. 

tin-spe9'-i-ffSed,  «..  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
specified.]  Not  epecifled ;  not  particularly 
mentioned. 

"It  had  not  pasaed  unspecified."— Brotone :  Vulgar 
Errours,  bk.  viC,  ch.  t 

*iin-Specked',  a.      [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 

specked.]     Unspotted,   blameless,   irreproach- 
able.    {Co^oper :  Truth,  2.81.) 


iin-spec'-ta-cled  (le  as  el),  a.  [Pref.  «u- 
(1),  and  Eng.  spectacled.]  Not  wearing  spec- 
tacles. 

"Many  a  nose,  spectacled  and  unspectacled,  was 
popped  out  of  the  adjoiiilug  window,"  —  Scott  :  St. 
Honcvn's  Well,  ch.  xiv. 

iin-spec'-u-la-tive,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and 
Eng.  speaiilative.]  Not  speculative  ;  notgiven 
to  speculation  or  theory ;  practical. 

"  Some  unspeculatioe  men  may  uot  have  the  skill 
to  examine  their  assertions."  —  Qooemment  of  the 
Tongue. 

*  iin-sped',  a.    [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  sped.] 

1.  Not  having  succeeded  or  prospered ;  uu- 
Buccessful. 

"  He  was  come  ageyn  unsped."      Gower  :  0.  A.,  vUL 

2.  Unperformed,  unfulfilled. 

"  Unsped  the  service  of  the  common  cause." 

Qarth:  Ovid:  AletaTnorphosea xiv. 

*  iin-speed'-ful.  *un-spede-ful,  a.   [Pret 

un-  (1),  and  Eng.  speedful.]     Unfortunate,  un- 
successful, unproapering. 

"  Unsped^ulno  without  effecte."— Cftawcer ;  A8tr»- 
labie. 

*  iin-speed'-3^,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
speedy.]    Not  speedy  ;  slow. 

"  A  mate  and  unspeedy  current." — Sandys  l  Travels, 
p.  117. 

*iin-Speir,  v.t.  [Pi-ef.  un-  (2),  and  Eug.  spell.} 
To  release  from  the  influence  of  a  spell  or 
charm  ;  to  disenchant ;  to  deprive  of  power  as 
ft  spell. 

"  Allow  me  to  unspell  these  charms." — Tuke  :  Adv. 
of  Five  Hours,  v. 

un-spent',  a.     [Pref,  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  spent,} 

1.  Not  spent ;  not  used,  expended,  or  wasted. 

"  There  are  leaft  seven  baakettes  full  of  brokeu 
meats,  unspent,"— UUal :  Afarke  viii. 

2.  Not  exhausted  :  as,  unsj^ent  strength. 

3.  Not  having  lost  its  force  or  impulse  :  03, 
an  unspent  ball. 

*un-sperde,  u..    [Unsparred.] 

*  lin-sphere',  v.t.  [Pref.  un-(2),  and  Eng 
spliere.]    To  remove  from  its  sphere  or  orb, 

"  Though  you  would  seek  t'  unsphere  the  stars  wltb 
oaths."  Shakesp. :   Winter's  Tale,  i.  2. 

*  iin-spi'-a-ble,  a.    [Pref,  un-  (l) ;  Eng.  s^yy  ; 

-ahU,}    Incapable  of  being  spied,  or  searched 
out. 

"  Unspiahle,  unspeakable  by  man." 

Sylvester  :  Du  liurtas,  iv.  i>31.    {Latham.) 

iin-spied',  *un-spyed,  u..  [Pref.  un-QX 
and  Eng.  spied.] 

1.  Not  spied  or  narrowly  examined  ;  unex- 
plored, unsearched. 

"  No  comer  leave  unspted."       Milton :  P.  L.,  iv,  B29. 

2.  Not  espied,  not  seen,  not  observed. 

"  Eesolv'd  to  find  some  fault,  before  unspy'd." 

Tickell :  The  Fatal  Curiosity. 

tin-spike',  v.t,  [Pref.  un-  (2),  and  Eng.  spike.] 
To  remove  a  spike  from,  as  from  the  vent  of  a 
cannon. 

tin-spilt',  a.     [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  spiU.] 
1.  Not  spilt,  not  shed. 
"  That  blood  .  .  .  thy  great  grandsire  shed 
Had  been  unspilt."         Henham  :  Cooper's  Hiil,  Mt 

*  2.  Not  spoilt,  not  marred,  not  lost. 
*'  Then  have  of  your  own,  without  lending  unspilt.' 
Thtsser :  September's  Husbandry. 

*  tin-spin',  V.t.  [Pref.  un-  (2),  and  Eng.  spin.) 
To  undo,  as  something  that  has  been  spun. 

"  Oh,  cruell  fates  I  the  which  so  soone 
Hb  vit&il  thred  unsponne." 

Holinslied :  Hist.  Scot.  (an.  IbTT). 

*  tiu-Spir'-it,  v.t.  [Pref.  un-  (2),  and  Eng. 
ffptrii.]  To  depress  in  spirit;  to  dispirit,  to 
d^ect. 

"  To  unapirit  him  so  much,  as  not 
To  fly  to  her  embracea." 

Beaum.  &  Flet.  :  Coronation^  ill, 

iin-SpXr -it-u-al,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
spiritual.]    Not  spiritual  ;  canial,  worldly. 

"  An  unspiritual  and  unsauctiiled  ui&n.'—Bp,  Tay- 
lor :  Sermons,  vol.  ii.,  ser.  1, 

•un-spir'-it-u-al-ize,  v.t  [Pref.  un-  (2), 
and  Eng.  spiritualize.]  To  render  unspiritual ; 
to  deprive  of  spirituality. 


*un-spleened',  a.  [Pref  un-  (l) ;  Eng. 
spleen;  -ed .]  Deprived  of  the  spleen  ;  desti- 
tute of  spleen  or  a  spleen  ;  not  splenetic. 

"  Vet  the  villainy  of  words  may  be  such  a"  would 
make  niiy  unspleened  dove  choleric."— ford  ;  'Tia 
Pity,  i.  2. 


bSil,  boy-;  po&t,  j6^1;  cat,  9011,  chorus,  9liin,  bench;  go,  ^em;  tliin,  this;  sin,  as;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist,      ing» 
-clan,  -tian  =  sh^n.    -tion,  -sion  =  shun;  -tion,  -§ioa  =  ziiaji,    -clous,  -tlous,  -sious  =;  shus.   -ble,  -die,  itc  =  bel,  d^L 
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•  un-spoil',  v.t,  IPref.  un-  (2),  and  Eng.  spoil] 
To  correct  the  injury  done  to  by  over-iudul- 
gence. 

*•  Toa  must  «»u)«)a  me,  Esther."— ifiM  SdgeiBorth: 
Selen,  ch.  xlili. 

*  tin-sp^l'-a-ble,  a.  [Pref.  uti-  (1),  and 
Eng.  spoiUtbte.]    Incapable  of  being  spoiled. 

*^-sp6il'-9-ble-ness,  s.  [Eng.  unspoil- 
able ;  -ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  un- 
spoilable. 

"  A  prevalent  style  of  furniture  and  decoration 
should  have  this  character  of  what  ma^  he  called 
ungpoUableneu"— Daily  News,  Oct.  l,  1881. 

&n-spSiled',  *  nn-spoyled,  u.     [Pref.  un- 
(1),  and  Eng.  spoiled.] 
1.  Not  spoiled;  not  corrupted ;  not  ruined. 

"An  tmapoiled  hoy  at  a  classical  BchooL" — Knox: 
Semarkt  on  Qrammar  Schoalt. 

*  2.  Not  plundered  or  pillaged. 
'*  They  lef  te  nothing  untpoyled."'~Brende  :  QuintuM 
Curtius,  fol.  52. 

iin-spolE'-eii,  *  un-spoke,  o.  [Pref.  un- 
(1),  and  Eiig.  spoken,  spokej]  Not  spoken,  not 
said,  not  uttered  ;  untold. 

"  A  tardiness  in  nature, 
Which  often  leaves  the  history  unspoke." 

Shakesp.  :  Lear,  i.  t, 

*  un-SpOQ-ta'-ne-ous,  a.  [Pref.  wti-  (1),  and 
En^.  spontaneoiis.]  Not  spontaneous ;  not 
voluntary ;  forced,  artificial. 

"  Unspontaneous  laughter  loud." 

Cowper :  Bomer  ;  Odyssey  xx. 

•  tin-SpOl't'-fiil,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
sportjul.  ]  Not  sportful,  gay,  or  merry ;  sad, 
depressed. 

"Dry,  husky,  untpoH/ul  laughs.' — Carlyle;  Fr, 
Revol,,  pt.  11.,  bk.  iv.,  ch.  iv. 

iin-spbrta'-man-like,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1), 
and  Eng.  spcyrtsmanWce.]  Not  sportsmanlike ; 
unbecoming  a  true  sportsman. 

"In  connection  with  which  no  unsporttmatdike 
deed  is  ever  winked  at." — Meld,  April  4,  1885. 

tin-spot'-ted,  a.  [Pref.  uti-  (1),  and  Eng. 
spotted.] 

I.  Lit. :  Not  spotted  or  stained  ;  not  marked 
with  spots  ;  free  from  spots. 

II.  Figuratively : 

1.  Free  from  ceremonial  uncleanness;  un- 
blemished. 


2,  Free    from    moral    spot    or   stain ;    un- 
blemished, immaculate. 

"  An  unspotted  life."— Bunyan  .■  PUgHm'a  Progress, 
pt.  iL 

3.  Free  from  faults  or  inaccuracies ;  fault- 
less, perfect. 

"  The  unspotted  proprietle  of  the  Latin  tongue." — 
Ascha7n :  Schoolmasta: 

*  un-sp6t'-ted-ness,  s.  [Eng.  unspotted ; 
-ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  unspotted  ; 
freedom  from  moral  blemish  or  stain. 

"  'Tia  chnrity  and  unspottednesse  that  U  the  pure  and 
nndefiled  religion." — Feltham;  Resolves,  pt.  iL,  res.  3. 

*  iin-spread',  a.  [Pref.  wn-  (1),  and  Eng. 
spread,]    Not  spread  :  not  diffused. 

"Unquickened,  unspread. 
My  firedroptdown."       Mrs.  liTowning:  Cojifession. 

fln-squared',  «.  [Pref.  un-  (l),  and  Eng. 
S(ptared.] 

1,  Lit. :  Not  worked  into  a  square  shape  or 
form. 


*  2.    Fig.  :    Not   properly   formed  or  pro- 
portioned ;  inegular,  unsuitable. 
"  'Tis  like  a  chime  a-meuding ;  with  terms  unsquar'd. 

Which  .  .  .  would  seem  hyperboles." 

Shakesp. :  Troilus  &  Cretsida,  i.  3. 

^-squeezed',  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
squeezed.]  Not  squeezed  or  compres.sed ;  not 
deprived  of  juice  or  other  valuable  properties 
"by  compression;  hence,  not  pillaged  by  op- 
pression. 

"  Rich  as  UTisgueez'd  favourite." 

Thomson  :  Liberty. 

•tin-squire',  v.t-  [Pref.  uti-  (2),  and  Eng. 
S'piire.]  To  deprive  or  divest  of  the  rank  or 
privileges  of  an  esquire  ;  to  degrade  from  the 
rank  of  an  esquire. 

"  A  great  number  of  my  fraternity,  as  well  as  my- 
stif,  who  must  all  be  uTtsguired,"— Swift :  Letter  to 
the  King-at-Arms. 

Un-sta'-ble,    u..      [Pref.    un-   (1),  and  Eng. 
stable,  a.] 
1.  Not  stable,  not  fixed,  not  firm,  not  fast. 


2.  Not  steady  or  firm  ;  irresolute,  wavering, 
fickle. 

"  He  had  always  been  unstable,  and  he  was  now  dis- 
contented."— Jtacaulap :  Bist.  Sng.,  cb.  xiu. 

unstable  -  equilibrium,  «.     [Equili- 

BBIUM,  II.  2.] 

unstable-peace,  s. 

Hist. :  The  peace  between  the  Huguenots 
and  the  French  Roman  Catholics,  March  20, 
1568,  and  proclaimed  tliree  days  later  in  the 
edict  of  Longjumeau.  It  was  broken  almost 
immediately. 

*  un-sta -bled  (1©  as  el),  a.    [Pref.  un-  (1), 

Eng.  stabled.]    Not  put  up  in  a  stable. 

"The  unstabled  Roaiuante,"— 0.  BrontS:  ViUette, 
ch.  xxxlx. 

*  tin-sta'-ble-ness,  s.  [Eng.  unstable ;  -ness.] 

The  quality  or  state  of  being  unstable  ;  in- 
stability, fickleness.  {Chmicer:  Boedus,  bk.  li.) 

*  un-stack',    v.t.     [Pref.   un-  (2),  and  Eng. 
stack,]    To  remove  or  take  down  from  a  stack. 


un-Staid',  a,  [Pref.  ww-  (1),  and  Eng.  staid.] 
Not  staid ;  not  steady  in  character  or  judg- 
ment ;  volatile,  fickle. 

"  Wholesome  counsel  to  his  wnstaid  youth." 

8hakesp. :  Richard  IL,  11. 1. 

*  un-stald'-ness,  s.    [Eng.  unstaid ;  -ness.] 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  unstaid  ; 
fickleness. 

2.  Uncertain  motion  ;  unsteadiness. 

"The  oft  changing  of  his  colour,  with  a  kind  of 
shaking  unstaidness  over  all  his  "bo^y."— Sidney : 
Arcadia,  bk.  i. 

tin-Stained',  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
stained.] 

1.  Lit. :  Not  stained,  not  dyed,  not  coloured. 

"  Unstained  with  hostile  blood." 

Atilton :  Nativity, 

2.  Fig.  :  Free  from  stain  or  blemish ;  un- 
blemished, unsullied. 

"  Hfi  had,  in  spite  of  many  provocations,  kept  his 
loyalty  unstained." — Macaviay  :  Bist.  Eng.,  ch.  iv. 

un-stamped',  a.     [Pref.  un-  (1),   and  Eng. 
stamped.  ]    Not  stamped  ;  not  having  a  stamp 
impressed  or  affixed, 
"  The  following  slKne<  , 
—  Daily  Telegraph,  Jan.  26, 18BB. 

*  un-stanph'-a-ble,  *  un-stanche-a-ble, 

un-staunche-a-ble,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1); 
Eng.  stanch,  and  suff.  -able.]  Incapable  of  be- 
ing stanched ;  inexhaustible. 

un-stancbed',  u..     [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
stanched.  ] 
1.  Not  stanched,  not  stopped,  as  blood. 
*  2,  Not  satiate  ;  incapable  of  being  satisfied. 

"  The  villain,  whose  unstanched  thirst 
York  and  young  Rutland  could  not  satisfy." 
Shakesp. :  S  Benry  VI.,  iL  6. 

*un-Star9h',  v.t.  [Pref.  un-  (2),  and  Eng. 
starch.]  To  take  the  starch  out  of ;  hence,  'to 
free  from  starchness,  stiffness,  reserve,  for- 
mality, pride,  or  the  like. 

"  He  Ciiuuot  unstarch  his  gravity." — Kennet  :  Eras- 
mus ;  Praise  qf  Folly,  p.  85. 

un-star'-tled  (le  as  el),  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1), 
and  Eng.  startled.]  Not  started  or  alarmed  ; 
calm.    {VoUridge:  Destiny  of  Nations.) 

*  tin-state',  v.t.  [Pref.  un-  (2),  and  Eng.  state.} 
To  deprive  or  divest  of  state  or  dignity. 

"  1  would  unstate  myself,  to  be  in  a  due  resolution." 
— Shakesp. :  Lear,  i.  2. 

*  tin-sta'-tioned,  a.  [Pref.  uti-  (l),  and 
Eng.  stationed.]  Having  no  fixed  or  appointed 
station. 

"Fell  into  the  hands  of  unstationed  privateers."— 
Johnstone :  Chrysal,  i.  23. 

*  un-Stat'-Ut-a-ble,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and 
Eng.  statutable'.]  Not  statutable  ;  not  agree- 
able or  according  to  statute  law. 

"That  plea  did  not  avail,  although  the  lease  were 
notoriously  unstatutable  "—Sutift :  Power  of  tJie 
Bishops. 

*  un-staunched'  (au  as  a),  a.  [Unstanched.  ] 

*  tin-stayed',  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
stayed.]  Not  supported.  (See  example  under 
Unsteadfast,  2.] 

*  tin-stead' -fast,  *  un-stede-fast,  *  un- 
sted-fast,  *un-stide~fast,  a.  [Pref.  nn- 
(1),  and  Eng.  steadfast.] 


1.  Not  steadfast ;  not  adhering  to  »  pur- 
pose or  resolution  ;  fickle. 

"  Al  reason  reproveth  such  imi>arflt  pupla 
And  halt  them  unated^ast." 

Piert  Plowman,  p.  67. 

2.  Timid ;  irresolute. 

"  Unsteacifast,  by  a  blasted  yew  upstay'd." 

IVordsworth :  Descriptiva  Sfcetchta. 

3b  Insecure,  unsafe, 

"  All  men's  state,  alike  unite<^ast  be.' 

Spenser:  Daphnaida. 

*  tin-Stead -fast-1^,  adv.  [Eng.  unsteadfast 
-ly.]    Not  in  a*  steadfast  manner ;  unsteadily 

*  tin-stead'-fast-ness,  *  un-stead-fast* 
nesse,   *  un-sted-i^st-nesse,   *  un- 

stide-fast-nesse,  s.  [Eng.  unsteadfast; 
-ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  unstead- 
fast ;  want  of  steadfastness  or  security. 

"  The  unquietness  and  ujisteadfastness  of  some  dis- 
positions."— King  James:  Proc/or  Uniformity. 

*  un-stead'-ied,  o.    [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng, 

steadied.]    Not  steadied  ;  not  made  steady, 

"By  books  unsteadied." 

Wordsworth :  ExeursUm,  bk,  vli. 

un-stead'-i-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  unsteady;  -ly.} 
In  an  unsteady  manner ;  wi  thout  steadi- 
ness, firmness,  or  consistency ;  inconsistent- 
ly; changeably. 

tin-stead'-i-neSS,  s.  [Eng.  unsteady;  -ness.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  unsteady ;  want 
of  steadiness,  firmness,  stability,  fixedness, 
or  resolution ;  instability ;  fickleness  ;  un- 
settledness. 

"  The  unsteadiness  and  faithlesflness  of  Charles."— 
Macaulay  :  Bist.  of  Eng.,  ch,  ii, 

tin-Stead'-J^,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
steady.  ] 

1.  Not  steady ;  not  firm  ;  shaking,  stagger- 
ing, reeling,  trembling,  wavering,  fluctuating. 

*'  Her  sleepy  feet  are  so  unsteady." 

Longfellow  :  Golden  Legend,  li. 

2.  Not  steady  or  constant  in  mind  or  pur- 
pose ;  unstable,  unsettled,  fickle,  wavering, 
changeable. 

"  The  wild  and  imsteady  energy  of  a  half  harbarona 
people." — Macaulay:  Bist.  Eng.,  ch.  xiv. 

3.  Not  regular,  constant,  or  uniform ;  vary- 
ing, changeable. 

"  A  ship  driven  by  unsteady  winds,"— iocft«. 

4.  Of  irregular  life  ;  loose,  dissipated. 

*  5.  Uncertain,  ambiguous,  doubtful,  vary- 
ing.   (Locke:  Hum.  Under.,  bk.  iii.,  ch.  ix.) 

*  6.  Not  firmly  established  or  settled. 

"  And  strongly  fix  the  diadem  of  France, 
Which  to  this  day  unsteady  doth  remain." 

Drayton:  Battle  of  Agincourt. 

*  tin-steel',  v.t.  [Pref.  un-  (2),  and  Eng, 
steel.]    To  disarm,  to  soften. 


tin-Steeped',  a.  [Pref.  un^  (1),  and  Eng. 
steeped.]    Not  steeped,  not  soaked, 

"  Other   wheat  was  sown  unsteeped,  but  watered 
twice  a  day."— flacon  ■  Nat.  Bist. 

*  tin-Stick',  V.t.  [Pref.  un-  (2),  and  Eng. 
stick,  v.]    To  loose,  to  disengage,  to  extricate. 

"  Riveted  .  .  .  beyond  the  possibility  of  unsticking 
itaeilt."~Richardson  :  Clarissa,  vii,  380. 

*  tin-sti'-fled  (le  as  el),  a.     [Pief.  un-  (l), 

and  Eng.  stifled.]    Not  stifled,  not  smothered, 
not  suppressed. 

"  Nature's  voice  unstijled." 

Young:  Night  Thoughts,  11.  121. 

tin-Stlg'-m^tized,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and 
^T\g.  stigmatized.]  Not  stigmatized ;  without 
a  stigma. 

"  Nor  left  unttigmatized  those  fatal  fields." 

Wordsworth  .  Excursion,  bk.  vit 

tin-st£m-u-lat-ed,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (i),  and 
Eng.  stimulated.]  Not  stimulated,  urged,  in- 
cited, or  provoked. 

"  His  own  .  ,  .  unstimulated  coursers." 

Cowper :  Bomer ;  ftiad  xxiit 

*  un-Stiii^,  V.t.  [Pref.  un-  (2),  and  Eng. 
sting.]  To-  disarm  of  a  sting;  to  deprive  of 
the  power  of  giving  pain. 


tin-stint'-ed,  a.     [Pref.    un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
stinted.]    Not  stinted,  limited,  or  begrudged. 

"  No  !  search  romantic  lands,  where  the  near  sun 
Gives  with  unstinted  boon  ethereal  ^ame." 

Scott:  Don  Hodcrick,  ix.  (lutrod.) 

tin-Stint'-ing,  a.      [Pref.  un-  (l),  iind  Eng. 
stinting.]    Unstinted,  unbegrudged,  free,  full. 

"The  fullest   mid   most  unstinting  credit,  "—/Jai/t 
Telegraph,  Dec.  22,  1887. 


i&te.  fat.  lEare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  fath^* ;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there ;   pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;  go.  pot, 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  son ;  mute,  cub.  cure,  i^te.  cur,  rule,  fall ;  try.  Syrian,    ss.  oe  =  e ;  ey  =  a ;  qu  —  kw. 
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fin-stirred',  a.  [Pref.  uti-  (l),  and  Eng. 
stirred.  ]    Not  stirred,  not  agitated. 

**  other  meu  may  seem  clear  aa  long  as  they  are  un- 
ltiTred."-~LeigJtttm :  Com.  o7i  1  Peter  u. 

*  &l-sdr'-rmg,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (l),  and  Eng. 
stirring.]    Not  stirring ;  idle,  lazy. 

"ABlotliful,  unatirHng  \H6."—Leighton :  Comment. 
on  I  teeter  iv. 

tin-Stit9h',  v,t.  [Pref.  wn-  (2),  and  Eng. 
UUeh.]  To  open,  by  unpicking  the  stitches 
or  seams. 

"Cato  well  observer  though  .n  the  phrase  of  a 
taylor,  fiieudahip  ought  not  to  he  uuriuped,  hut  un- 
tiitch*cL,"— Collier. 

*tin-stSck',  v.t.  [Pref.  un-  (2),  and  Eng. 
stock.'\  To  remove  or  deprive  of  that  which 
sticks,  fixes,  or  holds  fixed  or  fast,  or  by 
which  anything  is  held  fixed  or  fast. 

"  To  unatock  .  .  .  high  rigged  ships," 

Surrey:  Virffite;  ^Sneitiv. 

&l-Stook'-inged,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and 
Eng.  stockinged.]  Destitute  of  stockings; 
bare. 

"Her  little  leet unstocMnged.'— Scott :  Kenilicorth, 

*  un-Std'-i-9if O,   v.t.     [Pref.  un-  (2);    Eng. 

stoic;  -ise.]    To  deprive  of  stoicism. 

"This  is  a  uew  scheme  .  .  .  aud  it  will  urutoiciae 
you  delightfully." — Eliz.  Carter:  Letters,  iL  205. 

*  iin-sto6p'-ing,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1).  and  Eng. 
stooping.]  Not  stooping,  not  bending,  not 
yielding. 

"  Tb'  ujistoopinff  firmness  of  my  upright  soul." 
Shakesp. ;  Richard  II.,  i.  1. 

tin-Stop',  v.f.     [Pref.  un-  (2),  and  Eng.  stop.] 

1.  To  free  from  a  stopper ;  to  take  a  stopper 
out  of. 

"  After  that  unatop  the  quill  that  goes  dowu  iuto 
the  first  dog's  jugular  vein."  — Boyle :  Works,  iii.  149. 

2.  To  free  from  any  obstruction  ;  to  open. 

"  The  eyes  of  tbe  hliud  shall  be  opened,  aud  the  eura 
of  the  deaf  unstopped." — Isaiah  xxxv.  5. 

lin-stopped',  *  un-stopt', «.  [Pref.  un-  (1), 
and  Eng.  stopped.] 

1.  Not  stopped,  hindered,  delayed,  or  re- 
tarded. 

"  The  flame  unatopp'd  at  first  more  fury  gains." 
Dryden :  Virgil ;  u^neid  v.  862. 

2.  Not  having  a  stopper ;  open. 

*'  There's  many  a  cranuy  aud  leak  unstopt  in  your 
couscieiioe." — Congreve:  Love  for  Love,  v. 

*  un-Stormed',  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
stwmed.]  Not  stormed,  hot  assaulted,  not 
taken  by  storm. 

"  The  doom 
Of  towns  unstortn'd  and  battles  yet  to  come." 

Addiaon  :  To  Lord  Keeper  Somers. 

*  un-Storm'-y,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
stormy.]    Not  stonny ;  calm. 

"A  calm,  UTUtormy  wave."    Byron :  Age  of  Bronze, 

*  iin-Sto^t',  *  un-stoute,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1), 
and  Eng.  stout.]    Not  stout  or  strong ;  weak. 

■'  Tiiey  kiiowe  neyther  stoute  nor  unstouie." — 
ABcham:  Toxophilua,  p.  75. 

•uu-Stowed',  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
stoived.]    Emptied,  as  the  hold  of  a  ship, 

"  When  they  found  ray  hold  unstowed."—SnioUett : 
Roderick  Random,  ch.  xli. 

*  im-strain',  v.t  [Pref.  un-  (2),  and  Eng. 
strain,  v.]    To  relieve  from  a  strain  ;  to  relax. 

"  'Less  they  could  the  knot  unstrain 
Of  a  riddle."    Ben  Jonson :  Love  Freed  from  Folly. 

ttn-strained't  »•  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
btraineji.] 

'*  1.  Not  strained ;  not  put  under  exertion ; 
unexercised. 

"  A  milk-white  bull,  unstrained  with  the  yoke." 
Drayton:  Poly-Olbion,  a.  9. 

*2.  Not  strained  or  forced  ;  easy,  natural. 
"  By  an  easy  aud  unstrained  derivation  it  Implies 
the  breath  of  QoA."—iIlLkewi,ll :  On  Providence. 

3.  Not  Strained ;  not  purified  by  straining : 
as,  unstrained  oil. 

ttn-strait'-ened,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and 
Eng.  strctitened.]  Not  straitened;  not  con- 
tracted, narrowed,  or  limited. 

"  The  meaaures  of  an  unxtraitened  goodness."— OlaTi- 
■nU  :  Vanity  of  Dogmatism,  ch.  i. 

fin-8tr3,t'-i-f  ied,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
f^raZijkd.] 

Geol. :  Not  deposited  in  strata,  beds,  or 
layers. 

unstratified-drift,  s. 

Geol. :  Boulder  clay,  till.     [Drift,  II.  2.] 


iinstratified-rocks.  s.  pi. 

Geol, :  Rocks  not  deposited  in  strata,  beds, 
or  layers,  but  occurring  in  masses,  sometimes 
breaking  through  -^ 
or  overlapping  ?^»::>j? 
the  stratified  pl'r(;>^ 
rocks  in  their  vi-    Si^x-yix' ■ 


(q.v.). 
*  un  -  Strength',  '^^^'C 


-strength',  p;t7'i-!^^  7fYr~r 

[Pref.    un-    >^(i,\^i;^^j^^^lJ=J^ 

,    and    Eng.    fli^'^i:^ ^-^S^-^^^ztz^J' 


(1),      aiiK±     Jiiiig.      VV^''- 

strength.]    Weak-    ':^-^'  = 

ness,     infirmity.  section  showing 

{Ancren  Riwle,  p.         a.  Stratified  rocks ;  B.  Uu- 
232.)  stratified  rock. 

iin-strength'-ened,  «.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and 
Eng.  strengthened.] 

Not  strengthened ;  not  supported ;  not  as- 
sisted. 

"  Unstrengthned  .  .  .  with  authoritle  from  above." 
— Booker .  £ccles.  Politie,  bk.  v.,  §  8. 

*  iin-strewed'  (ew  as  6),  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1), 
and  Eng.  strew^.] 

1.  Not  strewn  about ;  not  scattered. 

2.  Not  covered  with  things  strewn  about. 

"  Unstrewed  with  bodies  of  the  slaiu." 

Cowper ;  Homer ;  Iliad  X. 

iin-Btri'-at-ed,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (l),  and  Eng. 
striated.]  Not  striated ;  not  marked  'jvith 
stride  or  fine  lines.    [Non-striated.] 

iin-Strihg',  v.t.  [Pref.  un-  (2),  and  Eng.  string.] 

1.  To  deprive  of  a  string  or  strings. 

2.  To  loosen,  to  untie,  to  open. 

"  His  garlaud  they  unstring,  and  bind  his  bands." 
Dryden.    [Todd.) 

3.  To  take  from  or  ofi"  a  string :  as.  To  un- 
string beads. 

4.  To  relax  or  untune  the  strings  of. 

"  But  fear  unstrings  the  trembling  lyre." 

Congreve:  Ode  to  Queen  Anna. 

5.  To  relax  the  tension  of;  to  loosen,  to 
relax. 

"  He  has  disarmed  his  affiictiona,   unstrung  his 
miseries." — South:  Sermons,  vol.  ii.,  ser.  12. 

*  un-stringed',  a.  [Unstring,  v.]  Not 
stringed ;  deprived  or  destitute  of  strings. 

"  An.  unttri?iged  viol  or  a  harp." 

Shakesp. :  Jlickard  II.,  I.  8. 

un-Stripped\  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
stripped.]    Not  stripped  ;  not  peeled. 

"Still  unsiy-ipped  from  staAka."— Field,  Jan.  7, 1888. 

*  iin-strong',  s.  [A.S.  unstrang.]  Weak,  feeble. 
{Ancren  Jtiwle,  p.  6.) 

*  un-Strucfe',  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
struck.]  Not  struck ;  not  smitten ;  not  greatly 
impressed. 

"  Unstruck  with  horror  at  the  sight." 

Phitips:  BlenheiTTU 

iin-strung',  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  strung.] 

1.  Not  -strung ;  having  the  strings  relaxed 
or  untuned. 

"  Unstrung,  untouched,  the  harp  must  stand." 
Byron:  Oscar  of  Alva. 

2,  Relaxed  :  as,  His  nerves  were  unstrung. 

^-stiid'-ied,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
studied.] 

1.  Not  studied ;  not  made  a  subject  of  study 
or  investigation. 

2.  Unpremeditated,  extempore. 

"  Unstudied  wit  and  humour  ever  gay." 

Thomson :   Winter,  519. 

3.  Not  laboured  or  forced  ;  easy,  natural. 

"  It  is  a  circumstance  which  increoHea  its  grace  that 
It  appears  to  be  quite  unstudied." — Knox :  Essay  9. 

*4,  Not  having  studied ;  unacquainted,  un- 
skilled. 

"  Not  so  itnstudled  in  the  nature  of  councils."— flp. 
Jewell. 

*  5.  Not  devoted  to  or  occupied  in  study  ; 
not  passed  in  study. 

"To  cloak  the  defects  of  their  unstudied  years."— 
Milton :  2'etraehordon. 

un-stiiffed',  *  iin-stuft',  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1), 
and  Eng.  stuffed,]  Not  stuffed  ;  not  crammed 
or  crowded. 

"Unhrulsed  youth  with  unstuffed  hvaXa 
Doth  couch  his  limlia,  there  golden  sleep  doth  reign." 

Sfta/ccsp. :  Romeo  &  Juliet,  il.  3. 

*  iin-sub-du'-a-We,  «-.     [Pref.  un-  (l),  and 


Eng.  suhduable,]   Incapable  of  being  subdued ; 
invincible. 

"Stem  patience,  unsuhduable  by  pain." 

Southey  :  Kehama,  xvUi.  6. 

iin-SUb-dued',  a.  [Pref.  un-  (l),  and  Eng. 
subdued.]  Not  subdued  ;  not  brought  into 
subjection  ;  unconquered. 

"  Immediately  marches  against'  the  unsubdued 
Latin  towns." — Lewis:  Ored,  Early'  Roman  Bist.{sdt~ 
1855),  il.  109. 

**tin-SUb'-ject,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
subject.]  Not  subject ;  not  liable  ;  not  sub- 
ordinate or  subservient. 

"  Though  no  manner  of  person  or  cause  be  unsubject 
unto  the  king's  power.  — Booker :  Eccles.  Politie, 
bk.  viii. 

*  iin-siib-iniss'-ive,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and 
Eng.  submissive.]  Not  submissive  ;  disobe- 
dient. 

"  A  stubborn  unsubmisaive  frame  of  spiTlt." —South  .• 
Sermons,  vol,  x„  ser.  5, 

*  iin-sub-mit'-tmg;,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and 
Eng.  submitting.]  Not  subuiitting ;  not  readily 
yielding ;  unbending,  unyielding. 


*  un-siih-or'-din-ate,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and 
Eng.  subordinate.]  Not  subordinate  ;  not  in 
ferior  in  rank,  dignity,  class,  or  order. 

"  Unsubordinate  to  the  crown." — Milton:  Reform, 
in  England,  bk.  it 

*  un~sub~orned',  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
subomed.]  Not  suborned  ;  not  procured  by 
persuasion,  allurement,  or  bribery. 

"The  true,  unsuborned,  unsophisticated  language  of 
genuiue  natuial  feeling."  —  Burke :  On  a  Regicide 
Peace,  let.  3. 

un-sub-scribed'r  a.      [Pref.  un-  (1),  and 

Eng.  subscribed.] 
*  1.  Not  subscribed  ;  unsigned. 

"Makes  me  leave  my  pAper  unsubscribed."— Richard- 
son: A(f  C,  Oraiidison,  vl.  338. 

2.  Not  subscribed.;  not  contributed;  un- 
contributed. 

un-sub-st^n'-tial  (ti  as  sh),  a.    [Pref.  uu- 
(1),  and  Eng.  substantial] 
1.  Not  substantial ;  not  solid  ;  not  palpable. 


2.  Not  substantial,  solid,  or  strong, 

"  Through  this  unsubstanlial  netting.  "—/"ieZt^,  Feb 
4,  1838. 

3.  Not  real ;  not  having  substance. 


4.  Not  giving  substance  or  sU'ength ;  weak ; 
not  strengthening  or  invigorating. 

"  Like  them  [cocoa  nuts)  probably  they  yield  a 
nutriment  that  la  watery  and  unsubstantial."—  Cook  : 
First  Voyage,  bk.  ill.,  ch.  ix. 

*  un-sub-stan-ti-al'-i-tj^   (ti  as  shi),  s. 

[Eng.  unsubstantial;  -ity.}  The  quality  oi' 
state  of  being  unsubstantial  ;  absence  of  sub- 
stantiality ;  waut  of  real  or  material  exis- 
tence. 

"  Something  of  wnsubstantiality  and  uncertainty 
had  beset  my  iiopee."— 0.  BrontS:  Jane  Eyre,  ch.  xxiv. 

*  Un-sub-stan'-tial-ize  (ti  as  sh),  v.t, 
[Pref.  un-  (2),  and  Eng.  substantMize.]  To 
render  unsubstantial.  {Wordsworth:  Excur- 
sion, bk.  ix.) 

un-siib-stan'-ti-at-ed  (ti  as  shi),  a.  [Pref. 
uth-  (1),  and  Eng.  substantiated.]  Not  sub- 
stantiated ;  not  confirmed. 

*  un  -  sub  -  Stan  -  ti  -  a'  -  tion  (ti  as  sh),  s. 

[Pref.   un-  (1),  and  Eng.  substantiation.]     A 

depriving  of  substantiality. 

"  He  [Berkeley]  would  probably  have  been  satisfied 
with  this  ackuowJedgmeut,  as  a  sufGcleut  unsubstan- 
tiation  of  matter."— a.  C.  Fraser:  Berkelvy,  p.  201. 

*  un-suc-9eed'-a-ble,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1) ; 
Eng.  succeed ;  -able.]  Not  capable  of  succeed- 
ing or  of  bringing  about  the  desired  effect  or 
result ;  not  likely  to  succeed. 

"Nor would  bis  discretion  i\A.t*nn\}i,sounaucceedahJe 
a  temptation,"  —  Browne  :  Vutgur  Errours,  bk.  i., 
ch.  ii. 

*  un-suc-9eed'-ed,  a,  [Pref.  un-  (i),  and 
Eng.  succeeded.]  Not  succeeded  or  followed  ; 
having  no  successor.     {Milton  :  P.  L.,  v.  821.) 

un-SUC-9CS5',  s.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
success.)    Want  of  success  ;  failure. 

"  Unsucccss  .  .  .  disqualifies  you." 

Browning  :  Ring  &  Book,  xi. 

tin-suo-9ess'-ful.  «.     [Pref.    un-  (1),   aud 

Eng.  successful.] 


boil,  b6^ ;  po^t,  j^l ;  cat,  9ell,  chorus,  9hin,  ben^h ;  go,  gem ;  thin,  this  ;  sin,  a? ;  expect,  ^enophon,  e:^st.    ph  =  fc 
-ciau,  -tian  =  shgju    -tion,  -sion  =  shun ;  -tion,  -gion  =  zhiin.    -cious,  -tious,  -sious  =  shiis.   -ble.  -die,  &c.  =  bel,  d^l, 
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unsuccessfully— unsiirrounded 


1.  Not  successful;  not  producing  or  at- 
tended with  the  desired  result ;  not  fortunate 
HI  +he  issue. 

"It  was  Almost  certain  to  lie  unsuccesifiil."—Mac- 
mUai'  -■  IJitt,  £ng.,  ch.  ii. 

2.  Not  meeting  witli  success  ;  not  fortunate. 

"  Had  Fortius  been  the  unsucccssfiiJ  lo\'eT." 

Addison:  Cato. 

^-siic-cess'-fiil-l^,  adv.  [Eng.  unsiiccess- 
fiil ;  -hj7\  In  an  unsuccessful  manner ;  with- 
out success. 

"  Inviting  unsuccest^uUy  a  Dutch  and  an  English 
miniater."— 5f..-ier .-  H'or&i,  vl  457. 

un-suc-geas'-f  ul-ness,  s.  [Eng.  uttsuccess- 
ftil  ■  -Tiess.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  un- 
successful ;  want  of  success. 

"The  tiiisucrexiyfulneM  of   that   treaty."  —  Milton: 
Answer  to  £ikon  BasUike,  %  18. 

•  un-suc-9ess'-ive,  a.  [Pref.  nn-  (1),  and 
Eng.  successive.]  Not  successive;  not  pro- 
ceeding by  succession  of  parts. 

"The unxucreasiTH!  duration  of  God  with  relation  to 
himself,"— i?<(te.-  Orig.  of  Mankind. 

*  un-siic'-cour-a-ble,  a.  [Pref  tm-  (i), 
an<i  Eng.  succimmhle,.]  Incapable  of  being 
auci'omerl,  relieved,  aided,  or  remedied. 


un-SUC'-COUred,  a.  [Pref.  iin-  (l),  and  Eng. 
s\iccourp.d,]  Not  succoured,  relieved,  or  aided. 
(Spenser;  F.  Q.,  IV.  viii.  51.) 

ui- sucked',  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
sitcfced.]  Not  sucked;  not  drawn  or  drained 
by  tlie  mouth. 

"The  teats  .  .  . 
Unswik'd  of  lamb  or  kid."         Milton :  P.  L.,  Iz.  583. 

*  un-sued',  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  Bued.] 
Uuftsked,  unsought. 


^  un-SUf'-fer-a-ble,  a.  [Pref.  un-  p),  and 
Eng.  siifferahh.^  Not  suflFerable ;  insuffer- 
able, intolerable. 


tin-siif'-fer-a-bly,  adv.  [Eng.  unsuffer- 
ab(le):  -ly.]  In  a  manner  not  able  to  be 
borne ;  insufferably,  intolerably. 

"  This  wench  does  look  m  unsuffcrably  ugly," 

Vanburgh :  Provoked  Wife,  L 

"  iin-suf' -f er-ing,  a.  &  s.    [Pref.  un-  (l),  and 
Eng.  suffering.] 

A,  As  adj.  :  Not  suffering ;  free  from  suf- 
fering. 

"Hifl  unst^ering  kingdom  yet  will  come," 

Thomson  :  A  Hymn, 

B.  As  siibst. :  Incapability  of  enduring  or 
of  being  endured. 


» &i-s^-f  ic'-ien9e,  *  uu-siif-f  ic'-len-^^ 

(C  as  sh),  s.  [Pref.  W7i-  (!)>  and.  Eng. 
«/jKcience,  sufflcieTi^.]  The  quality  or  state  of 
being  unsufficient  or  insufficient;  want  of 
sufficiency  ;  insufficiency. 

"The  error  and  untuffidence  of  the  argDmeuto." — 
Hooker:  Ecclee.  Polltie,  bk.  tI. 

•  un-siif-f  ic'-leat  (c  as  ah),  *  un-auf-iy- 
cy-ent,  a.  [Pref.  Mn.-(1),  and  Eng.  sufficient.] 
Not  sufficient ;  insufficient,  inadequate, 

"They  be  found  uTWufflcient  to  attalne  unto  that 
end."— iTooftor  ;  Eccles.  Politie,  hk.  IIL,  §  lO, 

•  fin-aiif-f  ic'-lent-ly  (c  as  ah),  odu.  [Eng. 
unsufficient;  -ly.]  Not  sufficiently,  insuffi- 
ciently. 


•  iin-siif-fi'-9ing-ness,  s.  [Pref.  uti-  (1), 
and  Eng.  sufficingness.]  The  quality  or  state 
of  being  insufficient ;  insufficiency. 

fin-sug'-ared  (s  as  ah),  a.  [Pref.  un-  (l),  and 
Eng.  sugared.]  Not  sugared  ;  not  sweetened 
with  sugar.    (Bacon.:  Nat.  Hist,  §  883.) 

*  fin-aug-gesf -ive,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (l),  and 
Eng.  suggestive.]    Not  suggest!  \*e. 

"  It  must  not  be  inferred  that  ilr.  Goschen's  speech 
was  absolutely  unsuggestivt:.'— Daily  CAronicte,  March 
B,  18S& 

•tin-suit',  v.t.  [Pref.  un- (2),  and  Eng.  suit, 
v.]    Not  to  suit ;  to  be  unsuitable  to. 

"  Both  unsuU 


fin-SUit-a-bil'-i-t^,  s.      [Pref.  un-  (1),  and 
Eng.  suitability.  ]     Unsuitableuess. 


un-suit'-a-ble,  *  un-sute-a-ble,  a.  [Pref. 
un-  {!),  and  Kng.  suitable.]  Not  suitable;  not 
fit ;  not  adapted  ;  unbecoming,  unsuited,  un- 
fit, incongruous,  improper. 

"It  wouid  be  very  unsuitable  to  my  Intended 
hievity."— Boyle  :  Works,  v.  132. 

un-auit'-a-ble-ness,  s.  [Eng.  unsuitable; 
-Tiess.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  unsuit- 
able ;  unfitness,  incongruity. 

"There  is  a  fitness  or  suitableness  of  certain  circum- 
stances to  certain  persuns,  and  an  unsuitalileness  of 
others."— CTarfte;  Evidences,  Prop.  1. 

un-auit'-a^-bl3?,  adv.    [Eng.  unsuitah(le) ;  -ly.] 
In  an  unsuitable  manner  or  degree  ;  unfitly, 
inadequately,  improperly,  incongruously. 
"To  employ  them  unsuitably.'— Seeker :  Sermons, 
vol.  v.,  charge  6. 

iin-suit'-ed,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
suited.] 

1.  Not  suited  ;  not  accommodated  or  pro- 
vided with  what  one  wants. 

"So  that  no  constitution -fancier  may  go  unsuited 
from  his  shop." — Burke  :  Letter  to  a  Noble  Lord. 

2.  Not  suited,  not  fitted  ;  unsuitable. 

"A  blind  fury,  which  perhaps  is  not  unsuited  to 
barbarians," — Leuris :  Cred.  Sarly  Jiom.  Hist.  (ed.  1855J, 
ii.  34a 

*  tin-suit'-ing,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
suiting.]  Not  suiting  ;  unsuited,  unsuitable, 
unbecoming. 

"  A.  passion  most  wnsuiting  euch  a  man." 

Shaketp. :  Ot/iello,  iv.  1. 

un-siil'-lied,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
sullied.] 

*  1.  Lit.  :    Not   sullied,  not   stained,    not 
tarnished. 

"  [An]  ample  charger,  of  unsullied  frame," 

Pope  :  Homer;  Iliad  xxlii.  1,046. 

2.  Fig.  :  Free  from  imputation  of  evil ;  un- 
tarnished, unblemished. 

"Your  honour  and  that  of  the  iia.tian.aS9  unsullied." 
— Macaalay  :  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xix. 

*  iin-aiiinmed',  a.  [Pref  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
summed.]  Not  summed  up;  not  counted  or 
reckoned  in  one  amount  or  total. 

"  With  expenee  unsum.'»ned.' 

Mason  :  English  Garden,  L 

iill-silm'-mdned,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (l),  and  Eng. 
summoned.]  Not  summoned,  called  upon,  or 
cited. 

"  2for  leave  unsummoned  one  of  all  the  train." 

Cowper  :  Homer ;  Odyssey  xxti. 

liu-sfing',  a.    [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  sung.} 

1.  Not  sung ;   not  recited  musically,  as  a 
song. 

"  Half  yet  remains  unsung."    Milton  :  P.  L.,  vii.  21. 

2.  Not  celebrated  in  verse. 

"  Nor  Oebalus,  ehalt  thou  be  left  unsung^ 

Dryden  :  VirgU;  ^neid  viL  1,014. 

*  tin-siink',  •  nn-suncke,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1), 
and  Eng.  sunk.]  Not  submerged  ;  not  settled 
down. 

"  Where  rain  In  winter  stood  long  time  unsuncke." 
Browne  :  britannias  Pastorals,  ii.  4. 

*  &i-8iinned',  «.  [Pref.  wti-  (1),  and  Eng. 
sunned.] 

1.  Lit. :   Not  snnned ;  not  shone  upon  by 
the  sun. 

"  Down  In  the  unsunned  depths  lies  so  much  trei^ 
sure."- Z>aiiff  Telegraph,  Jan.  8,  1888. 

2.  Fig. :  Not  cheered. 

"  His  inward  hoard 
Of  Ufuunn'd  griefs." 

Wordsworth  :  SxeurHon,  bk.  tIL 

*ttn-8Uil'-n^,  a.  [Pref.  «m-  (1),  and  Eng. 
sunny.]    Not  sunny ;  gloomy. 

"  Wearing  this  unsunny  face." 

Tennyson  :  PeUeas  S  Ettare. 

•tin-su-per'-flu-ofis,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and 
Eng.  superff,uou^.]  Not  superfluous  ;  not  in 
excess ;  not  more  than  enough. 

rop 

HUon  :  CoTnus,  773. 

*  &n-su-per-scnbed',  a.  [Pref.  un-  (i), 
and  Eng.  superscribed.]  Not  directed  or  ad- 
dressed. 

"  The  letter  was  unsealed,  and  unsupertcribed  also. ' 
—Hichardson :  Clarissa,  L  IBl. 

*  tin-aiipped'.  *  un-sonp-ld,  a.    [Pref.  wn- 

(1);   Eng.  swp;   -ed.]    Not  having  supped; 
without  supper. 

"  The  kynge  went  awele  in  to  his  house  unsoupLd."— 
Wycliffe  :  Daniel  vi.  18. 

*iin-8up-plant'-ed,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and 
Eng.  supplanted.]  Not  supplanted ;  not 
tripped  up. 

"  Wnsupphmted  feeL"  Philips :  Cider,  it 


*  un-Slip'-ple,  a.      [Pref.  w>i-  (1),  and  Eng. 

suppie.]    Not  supple  ;  not  bending  or  yieldiug 
easily. 

"  Those  unsupple  sinews  would  not  bend." 

Sandys:  Quid;  Metamorphoses  \\. 

*  un-BUp-pli'-a-ble,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1);  Eng.. 
supply,  aud  sulf.  -able.]  Not  (;apable  of  being 
supplied. 

"The  unsuppUahle  defect  of  any  necessary  ante- 
cedent."—CAiM^K^icoreft. 

un-SUp-plied',  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
supplied.]  Not  supplied;  not  furnished  with 
what  is  necessary. 

"  The  paugB  of  hunger  unsupplU'-d." 

Cowper :  The  Salad. 

*  iin-siip-pbrt'-a-ble,  a.    [Pref.  un-  (1),  and 

'Eng.  suppoTtahJe.]    Not  supportable  ;  notable 
to  be  supported;  insupportable,  intolerable. 

"The  very  courtesy  of  the  law  was  Jugum,  an  m»- 
supportable  yoke." — lip.  Ball:  Sermon  on  (iaXatiaru 
V,  1. 

*  un-siip-port'-a-ble-iJiess,  s.  [Eng.  un- 
supportahle;  -ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of 
being  unsupportable. 

"The  unsitpportableness  of  this  guilt"— H'ifJfcms  ," 
ifaL  Religion,  bit.  ii.,  ch.  vii. 

*  iin-aup-p6rt'-a-biy,  adv.  [Eng.  unsup- 
portab{le)  ;  -ly.]  In  an  unsupportable  manner 
or  degree ;  not  in  a  manner  that  can  be  borne ; 
insupportably. 

"  He  shall  he  Infinitely,  unsupportably  miserable."— 
South  :  Sermons,  vol.  11.,  ser.  5. 

tin-aup-port'-ed,  o.  [Pref.  mji-  (1),  and.  Bug. 
supported.] 

1.  Not  supported ;  not  upheld ;  not  main- 
tained ;  not  sustained. 

"It  la  unsupported  by  truth."— i/izcautaff  ."  Hist. 
Eng.,  ch.  v. 

2.  Not  supported,  assisted,  or  countenanced. 

"  Unsupported  by  and  ununited  with  the  state," — 
Warburton  :  IHvine  Legation,  bk.  ii.,  §  6. 

tin-siip-preaaed',  a.  [Pref.  un-  (l),  and 
Eng.  sn,ppressed.]  Not  suppressed  ;  not  held 
or  kept  under ;  not  subdued,  not  quelled  ;  not 
put  down. 


*un-8Ure'(s  as  sh),  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and 
Eng.  sure.]  Not  sure,  not  fixed,  not  ceitain ; 
uncertain,  insecure. 

"  What  is  mortal,  and  unsure.^ 

Shakesp. :  Hamlet,  iv.  4. 

*  un-siired'  (a  as  sh).  a.     [Eng.  unsur(e);  -ed.\ 

Not  made  sure ;    not    securely  established ; 
made  uncertain  or  unsafe. 

"  Thy  now  unsur'd  assurance  to  the  crown." 

Shakesp.  :  King  John.  IL  S. 

•fin-siire'-lj^  (s  as  sh).  adv.  [Eng.  unsure; 
•ly.]  In  an  unsure  manner;  insecurely,  un- 
safely, uncertainly. 

"  The  vanity  of  greatness  he  had  try'd, 
And  how  unsurely  stands  the  foot  of  pride." 

Daniel :  Civil  Wars,  IL 

*  iin-siire'-t^  (s  as  ah),  a.    [Eng.  un^re  ;  -ty.y 

Uncertainty,  insecurity. 

"  Thou   stnde  at  Christendom    In  doubt,  and  un- 
surety.'— Sir  T.  More :  Works,  p.  310. 

*  un-surg'-ing,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (l),  and  Eng. 
surging.]    Not  mounting  or  rising  in  waves. 

"  Up  and  down  on  the  unsurging  seas." 

Drayton :  Legend  cf  Matilda  the  Fair. 

un-sur-moiint'-a-ble,  o.  [Pref.  uti-  (I), 
and  Eng,  surmountable.]  Not  surmountable  : 
not  capable  of  being  surmounted;  insur- 
mountable. 

"  Another   unsurmoujaable  source  of  discord."  — 
Anson:  Voyages,  bk.  ii.,  ch.  iii. 

iin-Bur-pass'-9r-bl&  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and 
Eng.  surpassable.]  Not  capable  of  being  sur- 
passed, excelled,  or  exceeded. 

iin-aur-pass'-a-bl^r,  adv.  [Eng.  unsurpass- 
ab(le);  -ly.]  In  an  unsurpassable  manner  or 
degree.    (Ruskin.) 

tin-sur-passed',  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
surpassed.]  Not  surpassed,  excelled,  exceeded, 
or  outdone.    (Byron ;  Childe  Harold,  iv.  39.) 

*  iin-sur-ren'-dered,  a.  [Pret  un-  (i),  and 
Eng.  surrendered.]  Not  surrendered;  not 
given  up  or  delivered. 

"  Helen  is  mine,  an  unsurrendered  prize 
Foi  ever."  Cowper:  Homer ;  Iliad  viL 

*  un-sur-round'-ed,  a.     [Pref.  un-  (1),  and 

Bug.  surrounded.]     Not  surrounded,  encom- 
passed, or  environed. 

"  Retreating  unsurrounded." 

Byron  :  Siege  <tf  Corineh,  rxT. 
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itbl-SUS-9ep'-ti-1)le,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (l),  and 
Eiig.  susceptible.]  Not  susceptible ;  not  open 
or  liable  to ;  not  capable  of  admitting ;  insus- 
ceptible. 

"  By  no  meana  unsusceptible  of  religioua  Imprea- 
sioDs.  —McLcaulay :  Mist.  £ng.,  oh.  ii. 

•  tin-sus-pect',  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
sxispect,]    Unsuspected. 

_^,      ,,    .  "  AMthor  unstispect. 

Friendly  to  man. "  Milton  :  P.  i. ,  Ir.  Ill, 

•  tin-siis-pect'-a-ble,  o.  [Pref.  un-  (l),  and 
Eng.  suspectable.)  Not  liable  to  be  suspected  ; 
not  open  to  suspicion.  (H.  More :  Mystery  of 
GodliJiess,  p.  323.)  ;*      »    / 

tin-sus-pect'-ed,  a.  [Pref.  un-  0),  and  Eng. 
s^ispected.]  Not  suspected  ;  not  looked  upon 
as  likely  to  have  done  an  evil  act ;  not  an 
object  of  suspicion. 

*'  Unseen  and  unsuspected  arts." 

Cawper  :  Progress  c^f  Error,  3. 

•  tin-stis-pecf -ed-lS^,  adv.  [Eng.  unsus- 
pected; -ly.]  Not  in  a  suspected  or  suspicious 
manner ;  without  raising  suspicion. 

"More  impartially  and  unsuapeciedly"  —  MiUon: 
Removal  of  Hirelings. 

•  iin-sus-pecf -ed-ness,  «.  [Eng,  unms- 
pected ;  -ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being 
unsuspected. 

"  By  the  strangeness  of  the  act,  and  unsuspectedTieu 
ol  the  actors."— /tuHer  :  Church  Hist.,  X.  ii.  27. 

"fin-SQS-pect'-ing,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (l),  and 
Eng.  suspecting.]  Not  suspecting,  not  sus- 
picious.; imsuspicious ;  free  from  suspicion. 

"  The  host  lie  down 
Sudden  hefoEe  some  unsuspecting  town." 

Pope.    {Todd.) 

tn-sna-pect'-ihg-lf,  adv.  [Eng.  unsuspect- 
ing; -ly.]  In  an  unsuspecting  manner ;  with- 
out suspicion. 

"  What  the  world  believed  so  unsuHpectingly." — 
Bp.  Taylor :  Deus  Justificatus,    {Ep.  Ded.) 

■•tin-sus-pend'-ed,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and 
Eng.  suspended.]  Not  suspended  ;  not  held  or 
kept  in  a  state  of  rest  or  suspense ;  not  ceasing 
from  action  or  motion. 

"The  unsuspended  attention  of  a  day."— ifnoz; 
Essay  1. 

•  iin-sus-pic -ion  (c  as  sh),  s.  [Pref.  un- 
(1),  and  Eng.  suspicion.]  Want  of  suspicion  ; 
freedom  from  suspicion  ;  unsuspiciousness. 

"  Through  tlieir  own  beedleasness  and  uniuspicion." 
—Dickens,    (Annandate.} 

ftn-SUS-pi -clous,  a.  [Pref.  U7i-  (1),  and  Eng. 
suspicious.] 

1.  Not  suspicious  ;  not  inclined  to  suspect 
or  imagine  evil ;  unsuspecting. 

"  Unsuspicious  of  a  snare." 

Cowper :  Secret  of  Divine  Love. 

2.  Not  raising  or  tending  to  raise  suspicion. 

3.  Not  passed  in  suspicion;  free  from  any- 
thing likely  to  cause  suspicion. 

"  But  farewell  now  to  unsuspicioug  nights." 

Cowper :  Task,  iv.  565. 

iin-8us-tain'-a-ble,  a.    [Pref.  un-  (i),  and 
Eng.  sustainahie.]    Not  capable  of  being  sus- 
tained, maintained,  supported,  or  upheld. 
"  Whose  impression  is  altogether  inevitable  and  un- 
sutiainalile." ~ barrow  :  Sermonn,  vol.  i.,  ser.  18. 

^-SUS-tained',  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
susUiined.]  Not  sustained,  maintained,  sup- 
ported, or  upheld. 

"All  unsuatained  between  the  waves  and  sky," 
Pope :  Homer ;  Odyssey  xii.  517. 

•  fin-swad'-dle,  v.t.  [Pref.  un-  (2),  and  Eng. 
swaddle.]  To  remove  a  swaddle  from  ;  to 
unswathe. 

"  Puppy  has  scarce  unswaddled  my  lege  yet." 

Ben  Jojison :  Tale  of  a  Tub,  i.  2. 

•tin-swathe',  v.t.  [Pref.  un-  (2),  and  Eng. 
swathe.]  To  free  from  a  swathe  ;  to  unband- 
age  ;  to  take  bandages  off. 

"  In  the  morning  an  old  woman  came  to  unswathe 
me."— Addison  :  Spectator,  No.  90. 

tin-sway'-a-ble,  a.    [Pref.  un-  (1);  Eng. 
sway,  and  suff.  -able.]    Not  capable  of  being 
swayed,  governed,  or  influenced  by  another. 
"To  be  roTigh,  un&wayable,  ar.d  free," 

Shakes)). :  Coriolanus,  v.  s. 

iin- swayed',  a.  [Pref.  un-  (l),  and  Eng. 
swayed.] 

1.  Not  swayed  ;  not  wielded. 

"  Is  tlie  chair  empty  ?  is  the  sword  unxwayed  f" 
Slinkesp.  :  f?ichnrd  III.,  iv.  i. 

2.  Not  biassed,  moved,  or  influenced,  as  by 
]<assion,  ambiticm,  &c. 


* un-sway'-ed-ness,  s.  [Eng.  unswayed; 
-ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  un- 
swayed ;  steadiness,  lirmness,  consistency. 

"  That  constancy  and  unswayednevs  in  our  Uvea"— 
Bales :  Remains,  p.  246. 

*  iin -swear',  v.t.  &  i.  [Pref.  un-  (2),  and 
Eng.  swear.] 

A.  Transitive: 

1,  To  recant  or  revoke,  as  something  sworn 
to  ;  to  recall  or  retract  by  a  subsequent  oath ; 
to  abj  ure. 

"  Unswear  faith  sworn."  Shakesp. :  King  John,  lit  1. 

2.  To  deny  by  oath. 

"  No  more  than  hell  wnstoear." 

Shakesp.  :  OtheUo,  Iv.  1. 

B.  Intrans. :  To  recant ;  to  recall  an  oath. 
(Spenser.) 

*tin-sweaf,  v.t.  [Pref.  un-  (2),  and  Eng. 
sweat]  To  remove  or  reduce  the  sweating  of; 
to  ease  or  cool  after  exercise  or  toil. 

*'  The  Interim  of  unsweating  themselves  regularly." 
Milton :  On  Education. 

*  iin-sweat'-mg,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (l),  and  Eng. 
sweating.]    Not  sweating  or  perspiring. 

■  "  In  frost  and  snow,  if  you  complain  of  heat, 

They  rub  the  unsweating  brow,  and  swear  they 
sweat."  Dryden:  Juvanal,  iii. 

*  tin -sweet',  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng, 
sweet.]    Not  sweet ;  disagreeable,  uuplea.sant. 

"Make  the  life  unsweet."    Spenser:  F.  Q.,  IL  vii.  u, 

*tin-sweir,  v.i.  [Pref.  un-  (2),  and  Eng. 
swell.]  To  sink  from  a  swollen  or  turgid 
state ;  to  subside. 

"  But  the  began  his  herte  a  lite  untwell." 

Chaucer :  Troilus  A  Cressida,  v. 

un-swept',  a.    [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  swept.] 

1.  Not  swept;  not  cleaned  by  having  a 
brush,  broom,  or  besom  passed  over  it. 

"  Where  flres  thou  flnd'st  unrak'd  and  hearths  un- 
swept. 
There  pinch  the  maids  as  blue  as  bilberry." 

Shaktsp. :  Merry  iViws,  v.  5. 

2.  Not  cleaned  up  or  removed  by  sweeping, 

"  The  dust  on  antique  time  would  lie  unswept." 
Sliakesp. :  Coriolanus,  ii.  8. 

3.  Not  moved  or  passed  over  with  a  sweep- 
ing motion  or  action. 

"  The  waves  roll  multitudinous,  and  the  foam, 
Vnswept  by  wand'riug  gusts,  fills  all  the  air, 

Cowper;  IIom,er;  Iliad 'xi, 

tin-swerv'-ihg,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
swervUig.]  Not  swerving  or  deviating  from 
any  rule  or  standard  ;  undeviating,  unwaver- 
ing. 

tin-swcrv'-ing-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  un^swerving  ; 
-ly.]  In  an  unswerving  manner;  unwaver- 
ingly.   (Gary :  Dante  ;  Par.  viii,  142.) 

*un- swilled',  a.  [Pref.  um.-  (1),  and  Eng. 
siuilled.] 

1,  Not  swilled ;  not  swallowed  down  in 
large  draughts. 

2.  Not  emptied  by  swilling  or  greedily 
drinking. 

"An  unswiUed  hogshead." — Milton:  Divorce.  (Post.) 

tin-sworn',  u.   [Pref.  un-  (] ),  and  Eng.  sworn.] 

1.  Not  sworn  ;  not  bound  by  an  oath  ;  not 
having  taken  an  oath. 

"  You  are  yet  unsworn." 

Shakesp. :  Pleasure  for  Measure,  L  4. 

2,  Not  solemnly  pronounced  or  taken. 

"  Her  solemn  oath 
I^TMwom  remained."      Cowper:  Momer;  Odyssey  x, 

•  tin-syl'-lgr-toled  (le  as  el),  a.  [Pref.  un- 
(1),  and  Eng.  syllabled.]  Not  syllabled;  not 
articulated,  uttered,  or  pronounced. 

*  tin -si?l-l6- gist'- ic-al,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1), 
and  Eng.  syilogistical.]  Not  syllogistical ;  not 
according  to  the  logical  rules  of  syllogisms. 

"  This  unsyllogistical  syllogism."— OAiHing-wort ft  ; 
Religion  of  Protestants,  ch.  vi.,  $  14. 

un-sjrm-bol'-ic,   a.      [Pref.    un-   (1),    and 

Eng.  symbolic.]    Not  symbolic. 

"  Infantine  speech  is  unsymbolic" —Earle :  Philology 
qf  English  Tongue,  §  245. 

tin-sym-met'-ric-al,  a.    [Pref.  un-  (1),  and 

Eng.  symmetrical.] 

I.  Ord.  Lang. :  Not  symmetrical ;  wanting 
In  symmetry  or  due  proportion  of  parts, 

II,  Botany : 

1.  (Of  a  leaf) :  Not  of  the  same  breadth  on 
the  op]>n.site  sides  of  the  midrib.  Example: 
the  leaf  of  Begonia. 

2.  (0/  a  flower):  Not  having  a  close  relation 


in  number  between  the  divisions  of  the  calyx; 
those  of  the  corolla,  and  the  stamens.  Ex- 
ample :  the  Cruciferse,  in  which  the  sepals 
are  four,  the  petals  four,  but  the  stamens  six. 

tin-sym-pa-thet'-ic,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and 
Eng.  sympathetic]  Not  sympathetic  ;  not  in 
sympathy. 

"  This  i)recociouB  flowering  does  s  ot  occur  every 
year,  and  it  seems  curiously  unsympathetic  with  tho 
seasons." — Evening  Standard,  Jan.  17,  1888. 

*  tin-ssrm'-pa-thy,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and 
Eng,  sympathy.]  Want  or  absence  of  sym- 
pathy. 

"How  true  the «nsympa(ft;/  as  well  aa  tho  sympacuy 
of  ua.t\iTe.'—WUberforce,  In  L^e,  ii.  305. 

tin-sys-tem-at'-ic,    tin-sys-tem-at'-ic- 

al,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  systemaiiCt 
systematical.]  Not  systematic;  not  having 
regular  order,  distribution,  or  arrangement  of 
parts  ;  not  done  systematically. 

"  UuBupported,  desultory,  un&ystematic  eudeavoura.' 
— Burke:  On  the  Present  Discontents. 

tin-s^s'-tem-a-tized,  a.  [Pref,  un-  (1),  and 
Eng.  systematized.]  Not  systematized ;  not 
reduced  to  a  system, 

"  Neither  English  nor  G-ermaiia  apply  the  word 
[Philosophy]  to  uyisystematized  knowlecfge."— //orfiBrI 
Spencer :  First  Principles,  §  36. 

tin-tack',  v.t.  [Pref.  un-  (2),  and  Eng.  (ocfc.] 
To  undo,  as  something  that  has  been  tacked; 
to  disjoin  ;  to  draw  or  remove  tacks  from ;  to 
loosen. 

"  Untack  our  minds  and  affections  from  this  world," 
—Barrow:  Sermons,  vol.  ii.,  ser,  iii. 

*  tin-tao'-kle,  v.t.  [Pref.  un-  (2),  and  Eng. 
tackle.]  To  unharness.  (Tusser :  husbandrie. 
p,  62.) 

*tin-t3.gged',  a.  [Pief.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
tagged.]  Not  tied  or  fastened ;  not  having 
tags. 

"  Cntagg'd  points  and  eomptera." 

Beaum.  &  Ftet.  :  Woman's  Prize,  iv.  3, 

tin-taint-ed  (1),  a.  [Pref,  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
tainted.] 

1.  Not  rendered  impure  by  admixture ;  free 
from  foul  matter  ;  pui'e. 

"  Th'  untainted  winds  refuse  th'  infecting  load." 
South. 

2.  Not  rendered  unsavoury  by  putrescence ; 
not  rotten  or  corrupted. 

"  Uutouch'd  by  worms,  untainted  by  the  air." 

Pope :  Hom^r  ;  Iliad  xxiv.  SOS. 

3.  Not  sullied  ;  unsullied,  unblemished. 

"His  morals  had  eacax>ed  untainted."— Macaulaif ! 
Bist.  Eng.,  ch.  vt 

*  tin-taint'-ed  (2),  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
(at)tainted.]  Not  charged  with  a  crime  ;  not 
accused. 

"  Untainted,  unexamin'd,  free  at  liberty." 

Shakesp. :  Richard  III.,  iiL  C 

*tin-taint'-ed-l:y,  o.dv.  [Eng.  untainted; 
-ly.]  In  an  untainted  manner  ;  in  a  manner 
free  from  taint,  stain,  or  blemish. 


*  Un-taint'-ed-neSS,  s.  [Eng,  untainted; 
-ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  un- 
tainted ;  freedom  from  taint,  stain,  or  blemish. 

"  Purity  and  untaintedness,  in  respect  of  any  oiii. 
ture  of  corruption."— £p,  BaU :  Sermon  on  i  John 

tin-tak'-en,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  taken.} 

1.  Not  taken ;  not  seized,  captured,  or  ap 
prehended  ;  not  made  prisoner. 

"  Dispose  already  of  the  uniaken  spoil." 

Waller :  Battle  of  Summer  Islands,  108, 

2.  Not  reduced  by  siege  or  assault;   not 
captured. 

3.  Not  swallowed  or  taken,  as  a  medicine 
or  the  like. 

TT  (1)  Untalcen  away  :  Not  removed. 

"  Until  this  day  remaineth  the  vail  untaken  away." 
—2  Cor.  iiL  14. 

(2)  Untaken  up  :  Not  occupied  ;  not  filled, 

"The  narrow  limits  of  this  discourse  will  leave  no 
more  ruom  untaken  up  by  heaven."— fioy^e. 

tin-ta,r-ent-ed,  a.  [Pref.  it??.-  (1),  and  Eng. 
talented.  J  Not  talented ;  not  gifted ;  not  clever. 

"The  sort  of  poor  stuff  you  must  be  satisfied  with 
from  a  pour  untalented  s'aL"—Kiahardson  ;  Sir  0. 
Qrundison,  vii.  6. 

tin-talked  (I  silent),  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and 
Eng.  talked.]    Not  talked  ;  not  spoken, 

IF  Untalked  of:  Not  mentioned;  not  talked 
or  spoken  about. 

"  Leap  to  these  arms,  vntaJk'd  of  and  unseen.' 

Sliakpsp. :  Romeo  &  Juliet,  iii.  2. 


boil,  "hS^ ;  poiit,  joitrl ;  cat,  901!,  chorus, 
-<dan.  -tian  =  sh^-n.   -tion,  -sion  =  shun 


9hin,  bench ;  go.  gem ;  thin,  this ;  sin.  a§ ;  expect,  Xenophon,  e^t.    -ing, 
;  -tion,  -§lon  =  zhiin.    -clous,  -tious,  -sious  =  shus.    -Ue,  -die,  &c.  =  h^l.  del* 
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TintaTnable— unthankfulness 


Hn-tam'-a-ble,  un-tame'-a-ble,  a.  [Pref. 
wn-  (1),  *and  Erg.  tamableS  Incapable  of 
being  tamed,  domesticated,  subdued,  or  sub- 
jugated ;  not  capable  of  being  rendered  tame, 
docile,  or  serviceable  to  man  ;  incapable  of 
being  brought  or  softened  from  a  wild,  savage, 
rude,  or  violent  state. 

"  Afi  wild  and  as  untameable 
As  the  rude  moautaiiis  where  they  dwell." 

Svon:  Lady  of  the  Lake,  vL  5, 

•  iin-tame',  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  tome,  a.] 

Not  tarae  ;  wild,  savage. 

"  Ida  .  .  .  uur3e  of  beasts  untame." 

Chapman  :  Bomer  ;  Jliad  viii,  4L 

fin-tamed',  i*.   [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  tamed.] 

1.  Not  tamed ;  not  domesticated ;  not  re- 
claimed &om  wilduess  :  as,  an  untamed  beast. 

2.  Not  subdued  or  subjugated;  not  brought 
under  control ;  unsubdued. 

"  There,  mUamed,  th"  approaching  conqneror  waits.** 
Moore :  Veiled  Prophet  of  Khorassat^ 

*  3.  Not  brought  under. 

•'  As  men  by  fasting  starve  th'  untamed  diaeaae.** 
Dryden :  Tlieodore  &  Bonoria,  267. 

•ttn-tam'-ed-ness,  s.  [Eng.  untamed;  -twss.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  untamed. 

"  Pride  and    the   untamcdness  at  our  n&tura"— 
LeigMon  :  C'ommerU.  on  I  Peter  v. 

•  tin-tan'-glCp  v.t    [Pref.  uti-  (2),  and  Eng. 

tangle.]  To  disentangle ;  to  free  from  en- 
tanglement or  intricacy  :  hence,  to  free  from 
embaiTassraent,  doubt,  ambiguity,  or  uncer- 
tainty ;  to  explain  ;  to  clear  up. 

'*  0  time,  thou  must  untanijle  this." 

Shafceap.  :  Twelfth  Ifight,  IL  2. 

fin-tanned',  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
tanned,]  Not  tanned  ;  not  prepared  by  tan- 
ning ;  raw. 

"  To   wear  rude  socks  of  untanned  hide."— J/oc- 
auJay:  Bitt.  Eng.,  ch.  xiil. 

•  un-tS-p'-pi^e,  v.t.  &  i.  [Pref.  wrtr  (2),  and 
Eng.  tappice.] 

A.  Trans.  :  To  turn  game  out  of  a  bag,  or 
to  drive  it  out  of  cover ;  hence,  to  reveal,  to 
disclose,  to  discover. 

B.  Intrans. :  To  come  out  of  concealment. 

"  Now  I'll  untappice.      (Comra  forward  with  the 
bottle.)" — Mauinger:  Verj/  Woman,  iiJ.  5. 

fin-tar'-nished,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
tarnithed.]  Not  tarnished;  not  stained;  not 
soiled  ;  unblemished.    (Lit.  <&Jig.) 

fin -tasked',  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Bug. 
tasked.]  Not  subjected  or  liable  to,  as  a  task 
or  labour ;  free  from  labour ;  unoccupied. 
idle. 

"  To  pass  the  remnant  of  his  days  untask'd." 

Wordsworth:  Excurtion,  hk.  i 

*nn-taste',  v.t.  [Pref.  un-  (2),  and  Eng. 
taste.]  To  take  away  a  taste  from  ;  to  cause 
to  feel  disgust  or  distaste  for. 

"  Could  not,  by  all  metma  might  be  devis'd, 
Untaate  them  of  this  great  disgust." 

Daniel :  Cirril  iVart,  viii. 

fin-tast'-ed»  a.  [Pref.  un-  (l),  and  Eng. 
tasted.] 

1.  Lit. :  Not  tasted ;  untried  by  the  taste 
or  tongue. 

' '  Tiie  dishes  were  removed  untasted  from  the  table." 
— JUccautay:  Bist.  Eng.,  ch.  vL 

2.  Fig. :  Untried  ;  not  experienced  or  en- 
joyed. 

"  From  bliss  untatted  torn  away." 

Cowper :  To  Charles  Dpodatt, 

•  un-tasf -ing,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
tasting.]  Not  tasting ;  not  perceiving  any 
taste. 

"  Whose  balmy  juice  glides  o'er  th'  untaating  tongue." 
Smith.    {Todd.} 

an-tknght'  igh  silent),  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and 
Eng.  taught.] 

1.  Not  taught ;  not  instructed ;  uneducated, 
unlettered,  illiterate. 

"  The  rustic  boy,  who  walks  the  fields  untaught." 
Wordtwnrth :  Excursion,  bk.  ix. 

2.  Not  having  learnt  by  experience ;  igno- 
rant. 

"  UTdaugJU  that  soon  such  anguish  must  ensue," 
Wordsworth  :  Female  Vagrant. 

*  3.  Unskilled  ;  not  having  use  or  practice. 

"  XTs'd  to  command,  untaught  to  plead  for  favour." 
ShaJxsp.  :  2  Benry  VI.,  iv.  1. 

*  4.  Not  made  the  subject  of  teaching  or  in- 
struction ;  not  communicated  by  teaching. 

'■  Wild  and  untaupht  are  terms  which  we  alone 
Invent,  for  fashions  differing  from  our  own." 

Dryden:  Indian  Emperor,  \.  1. 

fin-taxed',  a.   [Pref.  un-  (l),  and  Eng.  taxed.] 


1.  Not  taxed  ;  not  charged  with  or  liable  to 
taxes. 

*  Those  untaxed  people  were  actually  subject  to 
the  payment  of  taxes."— S«r*a ;  Conciliation  toith 
America. 

2.  Not  charged  with  or  accused  of  any  fault, 
crime,  or  ottence. 

"  Common  speech  which  leaves  uo  virtue  untaxed." 
—Bacon:  Of  Learning,  bk.  i. 

*  un-tea9h',  v.t.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  teach.] 

1.  To  cause  to  forget,  disbelieve,  or  give  up 
what  had  been  previously  taught. 

"  Will  this  unteach  ns  to  complain?" 
Byron :  Oh  I  Snatch'd  away  in  Beauty's  Bloom. 

2.  To  cause  to  be  forgotten ;   to  make  to 
cease  from  being  acquired  by  teaching. 

"  But  we,  by  art,  unteach  what  nature  taught." 
Dryden :  Indian  Emp<iror,  i.  1. 

un-teagh'-gr-ble,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (l),  and  Eng. 
teachable.]  Not  teachable ;  not  able  to  be 
taught,  either  from  mental  incapacity  or  from 
want  of  docility  of  spirit ;  incapable  of  receiv- 
ing instruction. 

"  The  obstinate  and  ttnteachoMe  Pharisees,*"— Jf«- 
ton  :  Doct.  &  Disc,  (j/"  Divorce,  bk.  IL,  ch.  xiv. 

*  un-team',  v.t.  [Pref.  un-  (2),  and  Eng.  Uam.] 
To  unyoke  a  team  from  ;  to  deprive  of  a  team. 

"  As  soon  as  the  sun  unlearned  his  chariot."— ■/. 
Taylor  :  Great  Exemplar. 

fin-tech'-nic-^?,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (l),  and  Eng. 
technical.]  Not  technical ;  free  from  techni- 
calities or  technical  expressions. 

"  The  author  has  treated  it  in  as  unteclmical  a  way 
a«  possible."- /VeW,  Dec.  24,  18B7. 

*  un-tell'-a-ble,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (l),  and  Eng. 
tellable.]  Incapable  of  being  told ;  inde- 
scribable. 

"  Untenable  vertues."-  Wycliffe :  Ecclas.  xxv.  9. 

*  un-tem'-per,  v.t.  [Pref.  un-  (2),  and  Eng. 
temper,  v.]  To  deprive  of  the  temper  or  due  de- 
gree of  hardness,  as  metals  ;  hence,  to  soften, 
to  mollify, 

"  Soften  and  untetnper  the  courages  of  men."— CoC- 
ton :  Alontaigne's  Essays,  xlx. 

*  un-tem'-per-ate,  a.  [Pref.  wn-  (1),  and 
Eng.  temperate.]  *Not  temperate;  intemperate. 

"  Untemperate  kuave,  will  nothing  quench  thy  appe- 
tite ?  "         lieaum.  &  Flet.  :  Woman  Pleased,  i.  2. 

un-tem'-pered,  t*.    [Pref.  un-  (l),  and  Eng. 
tempered.] 
1.  Not  tempered  ;  not  duly  mixed  for  use. 


*  2.    Not  built    with    properly    tempered 
mortar. 

"  Smite  the  untemper'd  wall."      Cotpper ;  Bope,  627. 

3.   Not  brouglit   to  the  proper  degree  of 
hardness  :  as,  untempered  steel. 

*  4.  Not  brought  to  a  fit  or  proper  state ; 
not  regulated,  moderated,  or  controlled. 

"  Let  us  not  .  .  .  condemn  him   with  untempered 
nevevity."— Johnson :  Lives  of  the  Poets ;  Waller. 

fin-tempf-ed  (p  silent),  a.  [Pref.  un^  (1),  and 
Eng.  tempted.]  Not  tempted  ;  not  put  to  the 
trial  or  test ;  not  tried  by  alluiement,  entice- 
ment, or  persuasion  ;  not  allured  or  enticed. 


*  un-tempt'-er  (p  silent),  s.  [Pref.  wn-  (1), 
and  Eng,  tempter.]    Not  a  tempter. 

/'Sothell  God  is  untempt^  of  yvel  things."- ITy- 
cliffe  :  James  L  13. 

un-ten'-a-tole,  «.  [Pref.  un-  (l),  and  Eng. 
tenable.] 

1.  Not  tenable ;  incapable  of  being  held  in 
possession  ;  Incapable  of  being  defended. 

"  White's  game  seems  untenable.' — Field,  Dec,  31, 
1887. 

2.  Incapable  of  being  defended  or  main- 
tained by  argument;  indefensible. 

"  Their  main  scheme  ■  .  .  appQavin?  so  untenable.' 
—  Waterland:  Works,vo\.iv.  (Introd.) 

fin-ten' -a-ble-ness,  «.  [Eng.  untenable ; 
-Tiess.]  The  qnality  or  state  of  being  untena- 
ble or  indefensible. 

"The  utter  untenabUness  of  Mr.  B 's  material- 
istic atheism.  "—flW/.  quart,  lieview,  Oct,  1881,  p.  509. 

*  un-ten'-ant,  v.t.  [Pref.  un-  (2),  and  Eng. 
tenant.  ] 

1.  To  deprive  of  a  tenant  or  tenants  ;  to 
expel  the  tenant  or  occupant  from. 

"  Untenanting  Cr&ition  of  its  God." 

Coleridge  :  Destiny  of  Nations. 

2.  To  evict,  to  dislodge. 

"  Whence  all  the  power  cf  man  cannot  untenant 
him."— Adams:    (Vorto,  i.  202. 


fin-ten'-ant-a-ble,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  an* 
Eng.  tenantable.]  Not  tenan table ;  not  fit  for 
a  tenant  or  occupier;  not  in  suitable  condition 
for  a  tenant ;  not  capable  of  being  tenanted  or 
inhabited. 

"  Frozen  and  untenantable  r^Iona." — Whetoell. 

un-ten'-ant-ed,  a.  [Pref,  im-  (1),  and  Eng. 
teiianted']  Not  tenanted ;  not  occupied  by  a 
tenant;  uninhabited. 

"  All  silent  now— for  now  are  still 
Thy  bowers,  untenanted  BowhlUI' 

Scott ;  Marmion,  11.    (Introd.) 

fin-tend-ed,   a.     [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 

tended.]      Not   tended;    not   taken   care  or 
charge  of. 

"  Go,  go,  my  lambs,  untended  homeward  fare." 
Cowper:  On  the  Death  of  Da/mon, 

fin-ten'-der,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
tender,  a.] 

1.  Not  tender,  not  soft. 

2.  Wanting  sensibility  or  affection ;  unkind, 
ungentle. 

"  Why  tender'st  thou  that  paper  to  me,  with 
A  look  untender  t "       Sha/cesp.  :  Oymbeline,  iii.  4. 

*  un-ten'~dered,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
tendered.]  Not  tendered  ;  not  offered  ;  un- 
paid. 

"  A  tribute  .  .  .  which  by  thee  lately 
Is  left  untender'd."         Shakesp.:  Cymbeline,  il.  X. 

*un-tenf,  v.t.  [Pref,  un- (2),  and  Eng.  tent 
(1).]  To  deprive  of  a  tent;  to  bring  out  of  a 
tent.    (Shakesp. :  Troilus  &  Cressida,  ii.  3.) 

*  un-tent'-ed,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1) ;  Eng.  tent  (3), 
and  suff.  -ed.]  Not  to  be  probed  by  a  tent;, 
not  dressed  ;  incurable. 

"  Th'  untented  wouodiugs  of  a  father's  curse." 

Shakesp. :  Lear,  i  4. 

un-tent'-J^,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1) ;  Eng.  tent  (2), 
and  suff.  -y.]    Incautious,  careless.     (Scotch.) 

*  fiu-ter-res'-tri-al,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and- 
Eng.  terrestrial.]  Not  terrestrial ;  spiritual, 
unearthly. 

"  No  pain  assailed  his  unterrestrial  sense." 

Shelley:  ^ueen  Mub,  viL 

*  fin-ter-rir-ic,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
terrific]    Not  terrifying,  not  appalling. 

"  Not  unterriflc  was  the  aspect"- Carfjie;  Sartor- 
Sesartus,  bk.  il.,  ch,  iil. 

fin-ter'-ri-fied,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (i),  and  Eng. 
terrified.]  Not  terrified  ;  not  affriglited  ;  not 
daunted. 

"  Incensed  with  Indignation,  Satan  stood 
Unterrified."  MUtan  :  P.  L.,  ii.  708: 

*fin-th^k',  *un-thonke,  s.  [Pref.  uh- 
(1),  and  Eng.  thank.]    Ingratitude,  ill-will. 

*'  Thus  shall  I  have  unthonke  un  every  side," 

Chaucer  :  Troilus  &  Cressida,  v. 

^  Used  also  adverbially  :  as,  his  (her)  un- 
thank  =  no  thanks  to  him  (them),  in  spite  of 
him  (them). 

un-thanked',   a.     [Pref.  un-  (l),  and  Eng.. 

thanked.] 
t      X.  Not  thanked  ;  not  repaid  with  thanks  or 

acknowledgnif  n  ts. 


2.  Not  received  with  thanks  or  thankful- 
ness. 

*'  Unwelcome  freedom,  and  unthank'd  reprieve, " 

DryUen.    {Todd.) 

fin-th^nk'-ful,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
thankful.] 

1.  Not  thankful,  not  grateful ;  not  making 
acknowledgment  for  good  or  benefits  received  ; 
ungrateful. 

"  A  thankful  man  owes  a  courtesy  ever ;  the  un- 
thanlful  but  when  he  needs  it."— flen  Jonsons 
Poetaster.    (Ded.) 

*2.  Giving  no  return  ;  unproductive. 
"The  husbandman  ought  not,  for  on%  unthaiikful 
year,  to  foi-^ake  the  plougu." — Ben  Jonson  :    Bartholo- 
mew  Fair,  iii.  1. 

3,  Not  acknowledged  or  repaid  with  thanks; 
not  tliankfully  received  or  weUiomed. 

"One  of  the  must  unlAanft/izZ  offices  in  the  world." 
— Goldsmith  :  Tlie  Bee,  No.  8. 

fin-thank' -ful-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  uvthankful ; 
-ly.]  In  an  unthankful  or  ungrateful  manner  ; 
without  thanks.  (ELyot:  Governour,  hk.  iii. ^ 
ch.  ii.) 

un-thank'-ful-ness,  s.  [Eng.  unthankful; 
-ness.\  Th«  (quality  orstate  nf  being  unthank- 
ful;  ungratefulness,  ingiatitude. 

"  The  wonderfiiH  uiikyndeiiesHe  and  too  much  un- 

thanlcfulnesm  of  mAU."— Fisher  :  On  I'rayjr.     (To  the 
Reader. ) 


^te.  ia,t,  ^xe,  amidst,  what,  ^11,  father ;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there ;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  nvarine ;  go,  pot, 
or,  woie,  wolf;  work,  who,  son ;  mute,  cub,  ciire,  unite,  cur.  rule,  full ;  try,  Syrian,    se,  oe  =  e  ;  ey  =  a;  qu  =  kw. 


unthawed— untimely 
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lin-thawed',  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
thawed.\  Not  thawed  ;  not  melted  or  dis- 
solved, as  ice,  snow,'&c. 

"  The  liver  yet  unthaw'd." 

Pope  :  Horace;  Sat.,  bk,  it,  sat.  2. 

*  tiu-the-o-log'-ic-^l,  a.     [Pref.  un-  (1),  and 

Eng.  theological.]  ^ot  theological;  not  ac- 
cording to  sound  principles  of  theology, 

"  To  argue  from  Soriptuxe  negatively  in  things  of 

this  nature  is  aomewhat  untheologicaV—Bp.  Ball  : 

On  the  Obs.  of  ClvrUCi  Nativity. 

*fin-tlunk',  *un-tlilnko,  v.t.      [Pref  un- 
(2),  and  Eng.  think.]    To  retract  in  thought; 
to   remove    or   dismiss    from   the    mind   or 
thought;  to  think  differently  about. 
"  To  unthink  your  speaking." 

SJiakesp. :  Henry  VIII.,  ii.  4. 

in-think'-^ble,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (l),  and  Eng. 
thinkable.]  Tliat  cannot  be  made  an  object 
of  thought;  incapable  of  being  thought;  in- 
cogitable. 

"  The  annihilation  of  matter  is  v/nthiiikable,  for  the 
same  reason  that  the  creation  of  matter  is  unthink- 
able."— Hisrbert  Spencer  :  First  PHnciples,  %  53. 

tin-think'-er,  s.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
thinker.]  A  thoughtless,  inconsiderate  person. 

'*  Thinkere  and  unrftintyrs  by  the  million," — 
Carlyle  :  I^r.  Revol.,  pt.  i„  bk.  iv.,  ch.  i. 

^n-thtnk'-ing,  u..  [Pref.  un-  (l),  and  Eng. 
thinking.] 

1.  Not    thinking  ;    not   taking   thought  ; 
thoughtless,  inconsiderate  ;  heedless,  careless. 

"  The  unthinking  king  showed  some  signs  of  con- 
ceni-' — MacatUay  :  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  iii. 

2.  Not    indicating     or     characteristic     of 
thought  or  consideration. 

"  With  earnest  eyes  and  round  unthinking  face," 
Pope  :  Rape  of  the  Lock,  iv.  125. 

3.  Thoughtless  ;    done    or   acted    without 
thought  or  care. 

"  Youth's  unthinking  glee." 

ScoCt :  Lord  of  the  Islet,  v.  33. 

Sn-tllink'-mg-l^,  adv.  [Eng.  unthinking; 
•ly.]  In  an  unthinking,  thoughtless,  or  heedless 
manner  ;  without  thought ;  thoughtlessly, 
heedlessly,  recklessly. 

*  un-think'-ing-ness,  s.    [Eng.  unthinking ; 

-ness.]  Tiie  quality  or  state  of  being  unthink- 
ing or  thoughtless  ;  thoughtlessness,  care- 
lessness, recklessness. 

"  This  kind  of  indifference  or  unthirikingnesa." — 
Lord  Halifax. 

^-thinned',   a.      [Pref.  un-  (l),  and  Eng. 
thinned.]    Not  thinned  ;  not  made  thinner. 
"  The  ranks  unthinn'd  though  slaughter'd  still." 
Byron :  Siege  qf  Corinth,  xxix. 

*un-tliirst'-^,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
thirsty.]    Not  thirsty. 

"With  an  unthiraty  infant's  appetite."— Ci66er  ; 
Love  Makes  a  Man,  ii. 

*  un-tliom'-^,  a.      [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 

thorny.]    Not  thorny  ;  free  from  thorns. 

"A  paradise,  or  unthoi-ny  place  of  knowledge." — 
Browne  :  Vulgar  Errours,  bk.  i.,  ch.  v. 

iin-tliought'  (ought  as  at),  a.  [Pref.  un- 
(1),  and  Eng.  thought.]  Not  thought;  not 
imagined,  considered,  or  conceived.  (Gene- 
rally followed  by  of.) 

"  A  strength  unthought  of  heretofore." 

Wordsworth:  Matron  of  Jedhwrgh. 

*ff  Formerly  followed  by  on. 

"  The  unthought-on  accident  la  guilty." 

Shakesp. :   Wiriter's  Tale,  Iv.  3. 

*  iin-thought'-  ful,   *  un  -  thought'-  full 

(OUgh  as  a),  a.  iPref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
tlioughtful.]  Not  thoughtful ;  not  exercising 
thought  or  reflection  ;  unthinking,  careless, 
thoughtless. 

'■  UnthnughtfuU,  with  the  reckele'inesBe  of  the  father, 
ami  waiitoniiesaot  the  mother,  leavetlie  juste  traviule, 
and  take  unjust  idleiiea."— fio^den  Boke,  ch.  xxxvii. 

*  un-thought'-ful-ness  (ough    as   a),  s. 

[Eng.  untliought/ul ;  -ness.]  The  quality  or 
state,  of  lieingunthoughtful ;  thoughtlessness. 

"  A  constant  equable  serenity  and  untJwughtfvZneBa 
in  outward  actions." — fell-   Life  of  Harmnond,  §  2. 

*  iln-thought'-like  (ough  as  a),  a.  [Pref. 
un-  (1);  Eng.  thought,  and  suft".  -like.]  Not 
like  a  thouglit. 

"  £r»;i;«ju£rA«iAe  thoughts."  Poe:  Works,  ii.  142. 

iin-thread',  v.t.  [Pref.  un-  (2),  and  Eng. 
thread.  ] 

1.  To  draw  or  take  out  a  thread  from  :  as. 
To  unthread  a  needle. 
*2.  To  relax  the  ligaments  of;  to  loosen. 

"  He  with  his  bare  waud  can  unlhread  thy  loints." 
Milton  :  Comus,  614. 


*  3.  To  find  one's  way  through. 
"  They  soon  unthreaded  the  labyrinth  of  rocks."— 
De  Quincey :  Spanish  Nun,  §  IG. 

*  un-threat'-ened,  re.     [Pref.  wn-  (1),  and 
Eng.  threatened.]    Notthreatened  or  menaced. 

"  Unreproached    and    unthreatuned,    by    any  lan- 
guage of  mine."— ^Mfl  Charles:  Eikon  Basilike. 

un-threshed',   a.     [Pref.  un~  (l),  and  Eng. 
th/reshed,]    Not  threslied. 

*'The  humid  atmosphere  which    penetrated  the 
unthreahed&^aki."—J)a,ily  Chronicle,  Feb.  4,  1888. 

*un-thrift',  s.  &  a.     [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
thrift.] 

A.  As  substantive: 

1.  Want  of  thrift ;  prodigality,  unthriftiness. 

2.  A  prodigal ;  an  unthrifty  person  :  a  spend- 
thrift. 

"  A  great  multitude  of  unthrifts  and  out  throtea."— 
Goldinge  i  Ctssar,  fol.  "6. 

B.  As  adj. :  Unthrifty,   profuse,  prodigal ; 
good  for  nothing. 

"  [She]  with  an  unthrift  love  did  run  from  Venice." 
Sliakesp.  :  Merchant  of  Venice,  v.  L 

*  iiu-thrift'-fiil-lj?,  adv.  [Pref.  un-  (1) ;  Eng. 
thrift;  -ful;  -ly.]    Unthriftily,  wastefuUy. 

"  An  other  no  leaae  ia,  that  such  plentie  of  vittayle, 
as  was  aboundauntty  in  every  quarter,  for  the  reliefs 

of  ufl  all,  is  now  all  wastfuUy  and  unthri 

in  mainteyning  you  unlaw fuUe   rebel] 
Cheeke :  Hurt  (^Sedition, 


all  wastfuUy  and  unthriftfidly  spent, 
elles."— Afr  /. 


*  iin-thrift'-i-hood.  *iin-thnft'-i-hed,  a. 

[Eng.  unthrifty;  -hood.]    Unthriftiness. 

**  Unquiet  care  and  fond  uvthriftihed." 

Spenser:  F.  Q.,  III.  xiL  25. 

t un-thrift'-x-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  unthrifty;  -ly.] 
In  an  unthrifty  manner  ;  wastefully,  lavishly, 
prodigally. 

"  Part  with  them  here  unthriftily." 

Ben  Jonson :  Epigram  7. 

t  lin-thrift'-i-neSS,  s.  [Eng.  unthrifty ;  -ness.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  unthrifty  : 

*(1)  The  state  of  being  in  an  unthriving 
condition. 

"  staggering,  non-proficiency,  and  unthriftiness  of 
profession  is  the  fruit  of  B%\t  ^Rogers  :  Naaman  the 
Syrian^ 

(2)  Want  of  thrift ;  prodigality,  profusion, 
wastefulness. 

iin-thrift'-y,  *  un-thrift-ye, «,.    [Pref.  un- 
(1),  and  Eng.  thrifty.] 
*1.  Not  thriving;  not  profiting;  unthriving. 
"  What  [is  it]  but  this  self  and  presuming  of  our- 
selves causes  grace  to  be  untltrifty  and  to  bang  down 
the  head  ?  "—/iogers  :  Naaman  the  Syria/n,  p.  146. 

*  2.  Good  for  nothing. 

"  Can  no  man  tell  of  my  unthrifiy  son  ?  " 

Shakesp.  :  Richard  II.,  v.  3, 

3.  Not  thrifty ;  wasteful,  prodigal,  profuse. 

"  Buie  the  lands  of  unthriftie  gentlemen."  — Holin- 
shed  :  Descript.  of  England,  bk.  ii..  ch.  vi. 

*4.  Preventing  thrift  or  thriving  ;  impover- 
ishing. 

"  Unmanly  murder  and  unthrifty  acath." 

Spemer:  F.  Q.,  I.  iv.  35. 

*  iin-thriv'-ihg,  a.  [Pref.  un-(l),  aud  Eng. 
thriving.]    Not  thriving,  not  prospering. 

"Dwarfes  which  are  unthriving  and  stand  at  a 
atay." — Bp.  Hall :  Meditations  *  Vowes,  cent,  i.,  No.  44. 

*un-thrdne',  v.t.  [Pref.  un-  (2),  and  Eng. 
throne.]  To  dethrone;  to  drive  or  depose 
from  a  throne. 

"  Him  to  unthroije  we  then 
May  hope."  MUton  :  P.  L.,  ii.  231. 

iin-throwu',  a.  [Pi-ef.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
thrown.]    Not  thrown,  cast,  or  flung. 

"  No  stone  unthrown,  nor  yet  no  dart  uncast." 

Surrey  :   Virgil ;  .dEneid  il. 

*un-tic'-kled  (le  as  el),  a.     [Pref.  un-  (l), 

and  Eng.  tickled.]    Not  tickled. 

"  There  is  not  an  ear  in  the  whole  county  untickled." 
— Chesterfield :  Fogg's  Journal,  No.  377, 

iin-ti'-di-ly,  odv.  ["Ein^.  untidy  ; 'Vy.]  In  an 
untidy  or  slovenly  iiianuer. 

un-ti'-dl-ness,  s.    [Eng.  untidy;  -ness.]  The 

quality  or  state  of  being  untidy  ;  want  of  tidi- 
ness ;  slovenliness. 

iin-ti'-dy,  *  un-ty-dye,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (i), 
and  Eug.  tidy.] 

*  1.  Out  of  proper  time  ;  unseasonable,  un- 
timely. 

"  With  untidy  tales  he  teonede  ful  ofte 
Conscience  and  his  company." 

F.  Plovmtan,  p.  898. 

2.  Not  tidy  or  neat ;  slovenly. 
iin-tic',  v.t.  &  i.    [Pref.  un-  (2),  and  Eng.  fig,  v.] 


A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  loosen,  or  undo,  as  a  knot. 

"This  knot  will  be  quickly  untied."— WoUoitonz 
Relig.  qf  Nature,  §  9. 

2.  To  unbind  ;  to  free  from  any  bond  or 
fastening ;  to  loose,  to  liberate. 

"  My  train  obey'd  me,  and  my  ship  unUed." 

Pope :  Homer  ;  Odyssey  ix.  209. 

*3.  To  loosen  from  coils  or  convolutions. 

**  Her  anakes  v/ntied,  sulphureous  waters  drink." 
Pope:  Statiiis;  Thebaid,  126. 

4.  To  free  from  hindrance,  impediment,  or 
obstruction  ;  to  set  loose. 

"  All  the  evils  of  an  untied  tongue  we  put  upon  th« 
accounts  of  drunkenness."— ra^rior. 

5.  To  dissolve  ;  to  break  up. 

"  It  unties  the  inward  knot  of  marria^." — Milton 
Doct,  &  DiscipliTte  qf  Divorce,  bk.  i.,  ch.  ix. 

*  6.  To  resolve  ;  to  unfold ;  to  lay  open, 

"  They  quicken  sloth,  pei'plexities  uniie." 

Denham:  Of  Prudence,  215. 

B.  Intrans. :   To   become    untied   or  un- 
fastened :  as,  This  knot  will  not  untie. 

*  un-tight'-en  (gh  silent),  v.t.     [Pref.  tm-  (2), 

and  Eng.  tighten.]    To  make  less  tight;  to 
loosen. 

un-tU',  *un-till/  *011-til,  prep.    [A  substi- 
tuted form  of  unto,  by  the  use  of  til  for  to. 
Till  (til)  is    of   Scandinavian    origin,    to   of 
Anglo-Saxon.]    [Till,  prep.] 
I.  Till,  to.    (Used  of  time.) 

"  CTntil  the  break  of  day," 
Shakesp. :  Midsummtr  Nights  Dream,  t. 

*  2.  To.    (Used  before  material  objects.) 

"  He  roused  himself  full  blithe,  and  hastened  them 
until."  Spenser :  F.  Q.,  I.  xi.  4^ 

3.  Before  a  sentence  or  clause  =  till   the 
time  that,  till  the  point  or  degree  that. 

"  Until 
Twelve  died  in  conflict  with  himself  alone." 

Cowper :  Homer ;  /Had  xv. 

•  un-tile',  v.t.  [Pref.  un-  (2),  and  Eng.  tile.} 
To  reaiove  or  take  the  tiles  from ;  to  uncovei 
by  removing  the  tiles. 


*  un-tiled',  a.  [Pref.  un-  (I),  and  Eng.  tiled.} 
Not  tded ;  not  covered  with  tiles.  (See  ex- 
tract under  Unglazed,  2.) 

*  iiu-tUl',  prep.    [Until.] 

*  un-till'-ar-tale,  a.    [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 

tillable.]    "incapable  of  being  tilled  or  culti- 
vated ;  unfit  for  cultivation. 

"  Pnitiona  of  the  untillabla  la,nd."— Century  Magt^ 
zine,  June,  1883,  p.  315. 

iin-tilled',  *  un-tild',  a.    [Pref.  un-  (1),  and 

Eug.  tilled.]    Not  tilled  ;  not  cultivated;  not 
brought  under  cultivation. 


t  tin-tim'-bered,  (*.    [Pref.  un-  (l),  and  Eng. 

timbered.  ] 

1,  Not  furnished  with  timber ;  weak. 

"Weak  uiitimbered  sides." 

Shakesp. ;  Troilus  &  Crcssida,  i.  8. 

2.  Not  covered   with    timber    or   growing 
trees ;  not  wooded. 

*  un-time',  adv.  &  s.    [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng, 
time.  ] 

A,  As  adv.  :  Not  in  time. 

*'  Tithing  com  him  untime.  Sir  Lowrys  dede  he  fond.* 
Robert  de  Bi-unne,  p.  '227. 

B.  As  subst. :  An  unfit,  improper,  or  un- 
seasonable time. 


un-tixne'-ll-ness,  s.  [Eug.  untimely  ;  -ness.] 
The  quality  or  stiite  of  bemg  untimely ;  un- 
seasonableness. 

"  The  untimeliness  of  temporal  death." — Bp.  Taytort 
To  Bisliop  qf  Rodiester. 

tin- time'- 1^,  u..  &  adv.    [Pref.  un-  (1),  and 
Eng.  timely'] 
^,  As  adjective: 

1.  Not  timely  ;  not  seasonable  ;  not  oppo> 
tune  ;  unseasonable,  ill-timed,  iuiiiiportuue. 

"By  no  untimely  joyousnese." 

Wordsworth:  Matron  of  .fedburgh, 

2.  Not  done    or    happening  in    the    right 
season ;  unseasonable. 

"  tlTttimely  storms  make  men  expect  a  dearth." 
Shakesp.  :  Richurd  III.,  ii.  8. 

3.  Happening  before  the  natural  time ;  pre- 
mature. 

"A  bone  of  a  flsh  has  brought  many  to  an  untim,elp 
gra.ve."—Knox :  Antipolemus. 


bSil,  b6^ ;  pout,  j<5wl ;  cat,  9ell,  chorus,  9hii]i,  bench ;  go,  gem ;  thin,  this ;  sin,  as ;  expect,  Xenophon,  e^ist,    ph  =  C 
-clan,  -tian  =  sban.    -tion,  -sion  =  shun ;  -(ion,  -§iou  =  zhun.    -<sious,  -tious.  -sious  =  shus.    -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  b^l«  d$L 
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untimeous— untrampled 


•B,  As  adv. :  Before  the  natural  time ;  pre- 
■laturely,  unseasonably. 

"  Tha  Trojana  see  the  youths  untimelj/  die." 
Pope :  Homer ;  Iliad  xi.  151. 

•  fin-time'-oiis»  a.  [Pref.  un-  (l),  and  Eng. 
timeous.]    Untimely,  unseasonable. 

"  His  irreverent  aoid  xivtimeous  jocularity.'*— Sco«  ; 
Quenlin  Durvmrd,  L  Su4. 

•  fin-tune'-ous-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  untimeous; 
'ly.]     In  an  untimeous  mannei" ;  untimely. 

"It  most  be  9ome  perilous  cause  puts  her  gra^e  in 
motion  thusuTUi/nemuly." — Scatt :  KcnUworth,  ch,  xv. 

•fin-tinc'-tured,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (l),  and  Eng. 
tinctured,]  Not  tinctured  ;  not  tinged,  stained, 
mixed,  or  imbued. 

&l-tiLnged',  u..  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  tiriged.] 

1.  Not  tinged  ;  not  stained ;  not  colom-ed  ; 
not  discoloured. 

"In  a  darkened  room  it  may  appear  what  heama 
are  untinged,"— Boyle :  Works,  i.  727. 

2.  Not  infected  ;  not  imbued. 

"If either  is  Bolingbroke  untinged  with  it." — Swift: 
To  Gaif,  July  10,  1732. 

fin-tir'-a-ble,  *  un-tyre-a-ble,  a,.    [Pref. 
UTh-  (1);*  Eng.  tire,  v.,  and  suff.  -able.]     In- 
capable of  being  tired  ;  indefatigable,  tireless. 
"An  u.ntirable  and  continuate  goodness." 

Shakesp.:  Timon  of  Alliens,  1. 1. 

fin  -  fired',  *iin-tirde,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1), 
and  Eng.  tired.]  Not  tired ;  not  wearied  ;  un- 
wearied. 

"  With  untired  spirits  and  formal  constancy." 
Shakesit.  :  Julius  C(Bsar,  ii.  1, 

ttn-tir'-mg,  a.  [Pre£  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
Hring.]  Not  tiring ;  not  becoming  tired, 
wearied,  or  exhausted. 

'*  Day  and  night  the  anxious  master 
At  his  toil  untiring  wrought." 

Longfellow:  Gaspar  Becerra, 

ttn-t'ir'-ing-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  untiring;  -ly.] 
In  an  untiring  manner ;  without  tiring. 

'*  As  steadfn^tly  and  untiringly  as  Atlas  of  old."— 
DaUy  Telegraph,  March  13,  1888. 

•fin-ti'-tled  (le  as  el),  a.     [Pref.  un-  (1), 
and  Eng.  titled.  ] 
L  Not  titled  ;  having  no  title. 

'*  Falae  Duesaa,  now  untitled  qaeene." 

Spenser  :  F.  §.,  V.  is.  42. 

2.  Having  no  title,  claim,  or  right ;  ille- 
gitimate. 

"  An  untitled  tyrant,"      Shakesp.  :  Macbeth,  Iv.  3. 

tin'-td,  prep.  [For  und-to,  from  und  ;  O.  Fries. 
und,  ont ;  O.  8ax.  und'—  unto  ;  Goth,  und  = 
onto,  until.  Unt  is  shortened  for  und-te  = 
nnto,  where  te  =  A.S.  to  —  to.  The  word 
occurs  in  Anglo-Saxon  only  in  the  modified 
form  6dh  (for  ondh).  For  tlie  loss  of  n  cf.  A.S. 
t6dh  =  Goth,  tunthus  =  tooth  (q.v.).]  [To.] 
1.  To.  (Only  used  now  in  scriptural,  solemn, 
or  elevated  style.) 

"  And  thou  ahnlt  bring  Aaron  and  his  aona  unto  the 
door  of  the  tabernacle." — Exodus  xL  12. 
*  2.  Until,  till. 

"  Almighty  queene,  mUo  thia  yere  be  done." 

Chaucer  :  Assembly  qf  Fowlet. 

•tin-toiled',  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
toiled.]    Unworked,  untilled. 

"  It  loveth  to  grow  in  rough  and  untoiled  plarcea." — 
F.  Holland  :  Plinie,  bk.  xxv.,  ch.  v. 

•  tin-toil'-ihg,  a.  [Pref.  «7i-  (1),  and  Eng. 
toiling.]  Not  toiling ;  without  toil,  labour,  or 
exertion. 

"  It  U  of  vanities  moat  vain. 
To  toll  for  what  you  here  untoiling  may  obtain." 
Thomson  :  Castle  of  Indolence,  i.  19. 

tin-told',  a.    [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  told.] 

1.  Not  told  ;  not  related ;  not  revealed ; 
not  communicated. 

'*  To  hear  the  rest  untold."   Shakesp.  :  Pericles,  v.  3. 

2.  Not  numbered  ;  not  counted. 

'  "  Eeligion  !  what  treiiaure  untold 

Resides  in  that  he;tveuly  word  ! " 

Cowper :  Alexander  Selkirk. 

•  tin-tol'-er-a-ble,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (l),  and 
Eng.  tolerable.]    Not  tolerable ;  intolerable. 

"  The  pope  himselfe  is  nowe  becomme  untolerahle,' 
— Jewel :  Defence  of  the  Apologie,  p.  618. 

•tin-t6mb'  (b  silent),  v.t.  [Pref.  un-  (2),  and 
Eng.  tow^.]  To  disentomb  ;  to  take  out  of  the 
tomb ;  to  disinter. 

"  The  wonderful  corpa  of  Antaeus  untombed  a  thou- 
Knd  years  atter  hia  denth/'—Brouine :  Vulgar  Er- 
nntTS,  bk.  vii.,  ch.  xviiL 

•fin-tombed',  *un-tumbed,  a.  [Pref. 
un-  (1),  and  Eng.  tombed.]    Not  inteiTed. 

"  The  proper  image  of  corpa  nntrnvAed  apeered." 
^itanyhurst:  Virgil;  ^iieid  i.  '27. 


*  tin-toned,  a.  [Pref.  mi-  (1),  and  Eng. 
toned.]    Relaxed ;  put  out  of  tone. 

"O'er  thia  unton'd  frame."  The  Suicide. 

*  un-tongue',  v.t.  [Pref.  un-  (2).  and  Eng. 
tongue.]  To  deprive  of  a  tongue  or  voice  ;  to 
silence, 

"  He  ought  to  untongue  it  from  talking  to  hla  pre- 
judice."—J^W/er.-  Church  Hist.,  XI.  ix.  77. 

*un-to6th',  V.t.  [Pref.  un-  (2),  and  Eng. 
tooth.]    To  deprive  of  the  teeth. 

"  As  men  untooth  a  pig  pilf'ring  the  com,** 

Cowper  .■  Homer ;  Odyssey  xvilL 

*  un-to6th'-s6me,   *  un-touth-some»  a. 

[Pref.  u)i-  (IX  and  Eng,  tootfisome.]  Not  tooth- 
some ;  not  palatable. 

"  The  hony  of  the  island  of  Corsica  of  all  other  ia 
counted  most  unpleasant  and  untoothsome," — P.  Hol- 
land :  Plinie,  bk,  xiii.,  oh.  iv. 

*  un-todtll'-s6me-ness,  s.  [Eng.  untooth- 
some; -7iess.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being 
untoothsome  or  unpalatable. 

"  The  aaae  was  (besides  the  untoothsomenets)  an  im- 
pure creature."— tfp.  Hall :  Cont. ;  Samariae's  Famine^ 

tin-tor-ment'-ed,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and 
Eng.  tormented.]  Not  tormented;  not  tor- 
tured ;  not  twisted. 

"  Unf aahion'd ,  untormented  into  man," 

young :  MglU  Thoughts,  vii.  77a 

tin-torn',  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  torn.] 
Not  torn  or  rent ;  whole. 

"Enabled  him  to  keep  his  skin  untom."— Field, 
Dec  17,  1887. 

un-tor'-tured,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
tortured.]'  Not  tortured;  without  beiug  tor- 
tured. 

"  Thy  racks  could  give  thee  but  to  know 
The  proofa,  wiiicu  I,  untortured,  show." 

Scott :  Rokeby,  vi,  15. 

*  un-totiph'-a-ble, 'ra.  [Pref.  un-  (1);  Eng. 
touch ;  -able.]  Not  capable  of  beiug  touched  ; 
intaqgible,  unassailable. 

"  Untouchable  as  to  prejudice." — FeUham :  Resolves, 
pt.  ii.,  res.  66. 

tin-toughed',  c*.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
touched.] 

1.  Not  touched ;  not  handled  ;  not  reached  ; 
not  hit ;  not  meddled  with. 

"  Untouched,  the  harp  began  to  ring." 

Scott:  Oler^fhilas. 

2.  Uninjured,  unhurt,  unaffected. 

'*  The  whirlwind's  wrath,  the  earthquake's  shock. 
Have  left  utUouch'd  her  hoary  rock." 

Byron  :  tiiege  of  Corinth,  L 

3.  Not  touched  on ;  not  mentioned ;  not 
treated  of. 

"Those  masters  of  drfinitlona  were  fain  to  leave 
them  [simple  ideas]  untouched."  ~  Locke :  Human 
Underst.,  bk.  iii.,  ch.  iv. 

4.  Not  moved  ;  not  affected. 

"  He,  not  untouch'd  with  pity." 

Pope :  Homer  ;  Iliad  xv.  69. 

tin-to-ward,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
toward,  a.] 

1.  Froward,  perverse,  refractory ;  not  easily 
guided  or  taught. 

"  Fiynde  the  heartes  of  menne  alouthf ully  sluggyng, 
&  vtterly  untoward."—  Udal :  Luke  i. 

*  2,  Inconvenient,  troublesome,  vexatious. 
"  Which  afterwarda  he  found  untoward." 

Butler:  Hudibras.    iTodd.) 

3.  Unlucky,  unfortunate,  unfavourable. 


*  4.  Awkward,  ungraceful. 

*'  The  untoward  TnannuT."— Swift. 

*  tin-tow'-ard  (or  as  tin-tord),  *tin-tow- 

arde,  prep.    [Eng.  unto ;  -ward.]    Toward, 
towards. 

"  Whan  I  am  my  ladie  fro. 
And  thynke  untowarde  hir  drawe." 

Gower:  C.  A.,  Iv. 

tin-to'-ward-lj^,  adv.  &  a.  [Eng.  untoward, 
a.  ;  -ly.]  ' 

A.  As  adv. :  In  an  untoward  manner ;  per- 
versely, frowardly,  unluckily,  awkwardly. 

"  How  uTitowardly  he  returns  the  aalute." — liryden  : 
Sir  Martin  Marr-all,  ii. 

B,  As  adj. :   Perverse,  froward,  awkward, 
inconvenient. 

"  Travelling  is  at  all  timea  rery  untowardZy  to  me." 
—Carlyle  :  Letter,  Feb.  22,  1866. 

un-to'-ward-ness,  s.  [Eng.  untoward,  a.  ; 
-ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  untoward ; 
perverseness,  awkwardness,  unfavourable- 
ness. 

"  Through  untowardness  of  fate." 

Wordsworth:  Rob  Roy's  Grave. 


*  tin-t^'-ered,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng, 
towered.]  Not  having  towers  ;  not  defended' 
by  towers. 

*  un-tra9e'-a-ble,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and 
Eng.  tracecd)le.]  Not  traceable  ;  not  capable 
of  being  traced  or  tracked. 

"  Through  all  hla  windings  and  (otherwise  untrace- 
able) \a.hjr'mtha."— Boyle :  tVorks,  iL  261. 

tin-tra9ed',  i*.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
traced.] 

1.  Not  traced  ;  not  tracked ;  not  followed. 

2.  N'  't  marked  by  footsteps. 

"  Through  untrac'd  waya  and  airy  paths  I  flv." 
Denham:  Cooper's  Hut,  11. 

3.  Not  marked  out,  as  with  any  kind  of 
pantograph  (q.v.). 

tin-tracked',  ♦  un-tract',  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1), 
and  Eng.  tracked.] 

1.  Not  tracked ;  not  followed  or  traced  by 
the  footsteps, 

2.  Not  marked  by  footsteps ;  trackless,, 
pathless, 

"  Th' wide  un«rac(  air.**  Rotoe:  Ulysses,  Hi. 

3.  Not  traversed  or  trodden. 

"It  ia  untracked  and  untrodden,"— flp.  Hall:  SolU- 
loguies,  sol.  Gb. 

*  un-tract',  a.    [Untracked,] 

*  un-trac-ta-bil'-i-t^,  s.  [Eng.  untractable  ; 
-ity.  ]    Untractableness. 

"  Hia  LCondorcetl  «M«rrttrf(i6Wi*.v .  .  .  prevented  that 
part  of  the  arrangement."  —  Burke :  Thoughts  on. 
French  Affairs. 

tin-tr&c'-ta-ble,  u,.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng, 
tractable.] 

1,  Not  tractable ;  not  docile ;  not  yielding: 
to  discipline  ;  stubborn,  indocile,  perverse, 
intractable. 

"  There  are  few  people  so  untractable. " —  Waterland  : 
Sermons,  vol.  ix.,  aer.  1. 

*  2.  Incapable  of  being  reduced  to  rule  or 
system ;  not  to  be  made  regular;  unmanage- 
able. 

*  3.  Rough,  ungentle,  harsh. 

"  He  puta  on  a  rigid,  rough,  and  wntractable  car- 
riagB."— Z/aies;  Ser.  on  Xu&exviii,  1, 

*  4.  Rough,  difficult. 

"  Forc'd  to  ride 
Th' untractable  abyss."  Milton:  P.  L.,  x.  476. 

5.  Not  yielding  to  heat  or  to  the  hammer ;, 
refractory,  as  an  ore. 

6.  Not  yielding  to  treatment. 

"Ulcers  untractable  m  the  leSB.''—Arbuthnot:  On. 
Diet. 

*  un-trac'-ta-ble-ness,  a  [Eng.  untract- 
able; -ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being- 
untractable ;  perverseness,  refractoriness, 
stubbornness,  indocility. 

"  The  untractableness  and  prodigious  strength  of 
the  buflfiiloea. "—Cooft .-  Third  Voyage,  bk.  vi.,  ch.  x, 

*  tin-trad'-ed,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (l) ;  Eng.  trade; 
-ed.] 

1.  Not  resorted  to  or  frequented  for  pur- 
poses of  trade. 

"  The  first  bleaaing  of  an  vntraded  place."— ffocfc 
luyt:  Voyages,  iii  682. 

2.  Unpractised,  inexperienced. 

"  A  people  not  vtterlie  vntraded  or  vnentered  in  hla 
aiBciplino."— Udal :  Lukei. 

3.  Not  used  in  common  practice ;  not  hack- 
neyed. 

"  By  Mara  his  gauntlet,  thanks  1 
Mock  not,  that  X  affect  the  untraded  oath." 

Shakesp. :  Troilus  Jk  Cressida,  iv.  6. 

*  tin-trad'-ing,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
trading.]  Not  trading;  not  engaged  in  or 
accustomed  to  trade  or  commerce. 

"  Men  leave  estates  to  their  children  in  land,  as  aot 
so  liable  to  ca!jualties  as  money  in  untrading  and  un- 
akilful  hands."— iocftfl. 

*  un-trag'-ic,  *  un-tra,g'-ic-al,  a.  [Pref. 
nn-  (1),  and  Eng.  tragic,  tragical.']  Not  tragic ; 
hence,  comic,  ludicrous. 

"  Emblems  not  a  few  of  the  tragic  and  untragto 
aoTt."— Carlyle :  French  RevoL,  pt.  il,  bk,  v.,  ch.  xiL 

tin-trained',  «.  [Pref.  un-  (l),  and  Eng. 
trained.] 

1.  Not  trained,  not  disciplined,  not  edu- 
cated, not  instructed,  not  skilful. 

"  My  wit  untrain'd  In  any  kind  of  art."* 

Shakesp.  :  l  Henry  VI.,  1. 1 

*  2,  Irregular,  ungovernable. 

"  Gad  not  abroad  at  every  quest  and  call 
Of  an  untrained  hope  or  passion." 

Herbert '  Content. 

tin-tram'-pled  (le  as  el),  a.    [Pref.  un-  (1), 


l^te,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  f^,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;   pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;   go,  p6t». 
or.  wore,  wol^  work,  who,  son ;  mute,  cub,  cure,  i^te,  cur,  rule,  full ;  try,  Syrian,     ae,  oe  =  e ;  ey  =  a ;  qu  =  kw. 
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and    Eng.    trarn/pled.  ]      Not    trampled,    not 
txoddon. 

"  Before  her  lost  untrampled  flhrine  I" 

Moore  :  The  Fire  WwsAipper*. 

*  un-tran'-quil,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
tranquil.]    Unquiet,  disturbed. 

"  Nought  more  untranguU  than  the  grassy  slopes 
Between  two  hilts."  Seats:  Uleep  Jt  Poetry. 

^-trans-fer'-a-ble,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and 
Eng.  transferable.'^  Not  transferable ;  in- 
capable of  being  transferred  or  passed  fi-om 
one  to  another. 

"  Though  the  sovereignty  remains  still  entire  and 
unfrav^erable  In  the  pi-iuiie."~IIowcll :  Pre-eminence 
of  Parlitiment. 

fin-trans-lat'-a-ble,  a.  (Pref.  un-  (1),  and 
Eng.  tratislatable.]  Not  translatable;  in- 
capable of  being  translated;  anflt  for  trans- 
lation. 

"To  m©  they  appear  U7itranslatable.''—0rai/:  To 
Wett  (April.  1742). 

«  un-trans~lat'-a-ble-ness,  s.  [Eng.  un- 
translatable; -ness.]  Tlie  quality  or  state  of 
being  untranslatable,    (Coleridge.] 

iin-tr3,ns-lat'-ed,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and 
Eng.  translated.]  Not  translated;  in  the 
original  language. 

"  1  might  insist  that  fhe  term  translated  'everlast- 
ing,* ought  to  be  preserved  untranslated,"— SearcJt  : 
Light  of  nature,  vol.  li.,  pt  ill.,  eh.  xxx. 

*  iin-trans-xnut'-gt-tole,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (i), 
and  Eug.  transmutable.]  Incapable  of  being 
ti-ansmuted. 

"  Each  character  .  .  .  appears  to  me  in  practice 
pretty  dui-able  and  untranemutable." — Hume. 

*  lin-trans-par'-ent,  a.  [Pref.  ^^-(l),  and 
Eng.  transparent']  Not  transparent ;  not 
diaphanous  ;  opaque. 

"They  exhibited  an  untraTtaparertt  blue."— Soyia; 
Works,  i.  735. 

*  un-trans-pass'-a-ble,  o.  [Pref.  un-  (l), 
and  Eng.  tram-passable.]  Not  transpassable  ; 
not  posaible  to  be  passed  or  gone  over. 

"  The  untranspassable  bars 
That  liuiit  pride  so  short." 

J)aniel:  Cleopatra. 

iin-trav'-eUed,  «..  [Pref.  w?i-  (l),  and  Eng. 
travelled.] 

1.  Not  travelled  ;  not  trodden  or  journeyed 
over  by  passengers. 


2.  Not  having  seen  foreign  countries ;  not 
having  travelled  abroad. 

"Ad  untravelJed  Englishman  cannot  relish  all  the 
beauties  of  Italian  pic\,urG'i."~~AddiBon :  Spectator, 
No.  407. 

•  un-trav'-ers-a-blc,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and 
Eng.  traversable']  That  cannot  be  traversed 
or  travelled  over.    (Rv^Jcin.) 

*un -tread',  v.t.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
tread.]  To  tread  back ;  to  go  back  in  the 
same  steps  ;  to  retrace. 

"  We  will  untread  the  steps  of  damned  ilight," 
Shakesp. :  King  John,  v.  4, 

*un-treas'-ure  (s  as  zb),  v.t.  [Pref.  un-  (2), 
and  Eng.  treasure.]  To  bring  foith,  as  trea- 
sure ;  to  set  forth  :  to  display. 

"The  Quaintness  with  which  he  untreasured  the 
stores  of  his  memory."— y.  JUit/ord. 


*un-treas'-ured  (s  as  zb),  a.  [Pref.  un- 
(2),  and  Eng.  treas-ured.]  Deprived,  as  of  a 
treasure,  deposited. 

"They  found  the  bed  imireasured  of  their  miatrese,** 
Shakesp.  :  As  you  Like  It,  ii.  2. 

*un-treat'-a-ble,  *un-tret-a-ble,  a. 

[Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  treatable.] 

\.  Not  able  to  be  treated ;  not  treatable ; 
intractable. 

"A   iJerverse     and     ufitreaiable    temper."— ScoW." 
Christian  Life,  pt.  i.,  eh.  iiL 
2.  Impracticable. 

•un-trem'-bling',  a.     [Pref.  wn-  (1),  and 
Eng.  trembling.]    Not  trembling ;  not  shaking 
or  shuddering ;  free  from  tremor. 
"  Then  might  the  debauchee 
Vntrembling  mouth  the  Iieavena." 

Isifiir:  The  Grave. 

•  un-trem'-u-lous,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and 
Eng.  tremulous.]  Not  tremulous  ;  steady,  un- 
shakjng. 

"Here  was  the  seal,  round,  full,  deftly  dropped  by 
untremiifvits  hands  "— C.  Bronte :  Villette,  ch.  xxL 

* un-tren^hed',  a.  [Pief.  nn-  (1),  and  Eng. 
trenched.]    Not  trenched  un  ;  intact. 

"Such  aa  may  stand  with  an  unireMcAed  conscience." 
~AdaTtig:   ft'oj-ft«.  ii.  467. 


* iin-tres'-pass-ing,  a.  [Pief.  un-  (1),  and 
Eng.  trespassing.]  Not  trespassing ;  not 
transgressing. 

"In  the  midst  of  an  U7i(7-e<passi7i^  honesty."— Jftl- 
ton;  Apology  for  Smectymnuus,  §  1. 

* un-tressed',  a.  [Pief.  un-  (l) ;  Eng.  tress ; 
-ed.]  Not  in  tresses;  not  tied  in  a  tress  or 
tresses. 

"  Hlr  heeres  han  thay  kempt  thjit  lay  untressed." 
Chaucer:  C.  T.,  8,2&5. 

*  un-tret-a-ble,  u.    [Untreatable.] 

tin -tried',  *un-tride,  *un-tryed,   a. 

[Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  tried.] 

1.  Not  tried  ;  not  attempted. 

"  To  revenge  would  leave  no  ways  untryed." 

Danid .'  Barons  Wan. 

2.  Not  felt ;  not  experienced :   as,  untried 
suflferings. 

3.  Not  yet  brought  or  subjected  to  trial. 


4.  Not  heatd  and  determined  in  a  court  of 
law  :  as,  The  case  is  still  untried. 

5.  Not  subjected  to  trial ;  not  tested  or 
proved  ;  not  allowing  capabilities  or  qualities 
by  proof  given. 


*  6.  Unexamined,  unnoticed. 

*  iin-tri'~fling,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
trijling.]  Not  trifling ;  not  indulging  in 
levities.    (Savage.) 

tin-trimmed',  «..  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
trirmned.  ] 

1.  Not  trimmed ;  not  pruned ;  not  clipped  ; 
not  put  in  order. 

"  Yon  unlrinvmed  lamp."       Scott :  Rokeby,  L  32. 

•2.  Stripped  of  ornamental  dress. 

"  In  likeness  of  a  new  untrimmed  bride." 

Shakesp. :  King  John,  iiL  L 

*un-trist,  *un-triste,  v.t.  [Pref.  un-  (i), 
and  Mid.  Eng.  trist  =  trust.]  To  distrust,  to 
mistrust. 

*un-trist,  s.    [Untrust.] 

*un-ti*i'-umpb-a-ble,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (l); 
Eng.  triumph,  and  suff.  -able.]  Admitting 
or  allowing  no  triumph ;  not  an  object  of 
triumph. 

"  UntriuTnphable  fray."       Butler  :  Rudibras,  1.  2. 

*  un-tri-iim'-phant,  a.    [Pref.  un-  (1),  and 

Eug.  triumpliant.]  Not  triumphant.  (Carlyle.) 

*  un-tri'-umphed«  a.     [Pref.  un-  (l) ;  Eng. 

triumph ;    -ed.]     Not   triumphed   over ;   not 
conquered  or  subdued. 

"  I  suffered  you  only,  when  I  conquered  all. 
To  goe  untriumphed." 

May  :  Lucan  ;  Pharsalia,  viii, 

tin-trod',  iin-trod'-den,  a.  [Pref.  wn-  (1), 
and  Eng.  trod,  trodden.]  Not  trodden ;  not 
passed  over  or  marked  by  the  feet. 

"  Morning  dew  upon  the  untrodden  mead." 
Wordsworth  :  Ode  for  a  Qenei-al  Thanksgiving. 

"iin-trdUed',  a.  [Pref.  un-  (l),  and  Eng. 
trolled.]  Not  trolled ;  not  tui'ued  or  moved 
round  or  about. 

"  Hard  fate  I  antrolVd  is  now  tlie  charming  dye." 
Dryden  :  Juvenal,  ix. 

*  lin-troub'-le  (le  as  el),  v.t.      [Pref.  un- 

(2),  and  Eng.  trouble.]    To  free  from  trouble  ; 
to  disabuse. 

"  Art    thou    troubled    with    fears,    enemies,   and 

snares  ?  untrouble  thyself  of  that,  for  he  ia  with  thee." 

—Leighton  :  Com.  on  1  Peter  v. 

lin-troub'-led  (le  as  el),  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1), 
and  Eug.  troubled.] 

1.  Not  troubled  ;  not  disturbed  by  care, 
trouble,  anxiety,  sorrow,  or  business  ;  free 
from  trouble,  agitation,  or  worry ;  calm,  un- 
ruffled, tranquil. 

Should  sweeten  his  untroul 

Coioper  :  Hope,  681. 

2.  Not  disturbed  or  raised  into  waves  or 
ripples  ;  calm. 

*  3.  Not  foul,  not  turbid  ;  clear,  transparent 

"  Bodies  clear  and  untroubled."~Bacon. 

*  un-troiib'-led-ness  (le  as  el),  s.    [Eng. 

untroubled;   -ness.]     The  quality  or  state  of 
being  untroubled  ;  freedom  from  trouble. 
"His  indifference  and  untroubledneas."~Hammond : 
Works,  IV,  479. 

*  un-trouth,  s.    [Untruth.] 


*  uu-trow'-a-ble,  a.     [Pref.  un-  (1);  Eng. 
trow,  v.,  and  sulF.  -able.]    Incredible. 

"She  was  of  untrowable  fairnesse." — Wyclijfa: 
Esther  ii.  15. 

iin-true',  *  un-trcwe,  a.  &  adv.    [Pref.  vm^ 
(1),  and  Eng.  true.] 
A.  ^s  adjective: 

1.  Not  true ;  not  in  accordance  with  tha 
facts ;  false. 

"  It  is  clearly  untrue  that  no  other  thing  is  thereby 
fllgniiied."— i/oti&er  :  Eccles.  Politie,  bk.  vii.,  §  ii. 

2.  Not  faitliful  to  another  ;  incnnsfanti, 
false ;  not  to  be  trusted  ;  faithless,  disloyal. 

"  When  to  my  good  lord  I  prove  untrue." 

Shakesp. :  Cymbeline,  1.  5. 

3.  Inconstant,  as  a  lover. 

"The  men  Inglorious  knights,  the  ladies  all  \intnte." 
Dryden  :  Flower  &  Leaf,  564. 

*4.  False,  incorrect. 

"  Henry  chaatysed  the  olde  untrewe  measure,  and 
made  a  yarde  of  the  length  of  bis  own  arme."— » 
Fabyan  :  Chronyole,  ch.  ccxxvi. 

*  B.  As  adv. :  Untruly,  falsely. 

"  You  for  love  speak  well  of  me  untrue." 

Sluikesp. ;  iionnet  72. 

*  un-tru'-ism,  s.     [Eng.  untrue;  -ism.]    A 

false  stateinent.    (Special  coinage.) 


iin-tru'-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  untru(e);  -ly.]  In  aa 
untrue  nianner;  nut  truly;  contrary  to  tha 
truth  or  reality  ;  falsbly. 

*  un-trum'-pet-ed,  a.  [Pref.  UTt- (1),  and 
Eng.  trumpeted.]   Nut  famed  or  made  much  of. 


*  iin-trunked',  a.     [Pref.  un-  (l),  and  Eng. 

Irunked.]    Cut  off  from  the  trunk. 

"From  fltfick  untrankad." 

Stanyhurst :  Virgil;  jEneid  ii.  Ghft. 

*un-truss',  *un-trusse,  v.t.  [Pref.wi-  (2), 
and  Eng.  truss,  v.] 

1.  To  untie  or  unfasten  ;  to  loose  from,  of 
as  from,  a  tiuss  ;  to  let  out ;  speciticaily,  to 
loose  or  let  down  the  breeches,  by  untying 
the  points  by  which  they  were  held  up. 

'•  He  was  about  to  untritsse  \\i%pQin.ta.''—Holinthed! 
Hist.  England,  bk.  iv.,  ch.  xxii. 

2.  To  undress,  to  strip. 

"Quick,  quick,  untruss  me."— Seown*.  *  Flet.i 
Alder  Brother,  iv.  4. 

*  iin-truss',  s.     [Untross,  v.]    An  untrusser. 

"  Thou  grand  scourge,  or  seouiid  untruss  of  the 
tinja" — Ben  Jonson  :  Eoery  Man  out  of  his  Huinuurt 
it  1. 

*  un-trussed',  a.      [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Enfr 

trussed.]    Not  trussed  ;  not  tied  up. 

"  Whoee  armes  halfe  naked  ;  tookes  untrussed  liee." 
Fairfax  :  Godfrey  of  Boulogne,  xvtii. 

* iin-truSS'-er,  s.  [Eng.  untruss;  -er.]  On« 
who  untrusses  ;  one  who  prepares  for  whijv 
ping  by  untrussing. 

"Tlie  U7itrus8ers  or  whippers  of  the  age." — Betk 
Jonson  :  Poetaster,  v.  1. 

*un-trust',  s.  [Pref.  un-  (l),  and  Eng.  trust.] 
Distrust,  mistrust. 

1  of  sotie 

Gower:  O.A.,  v. 

*  un-trust-ful,  a.     [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 

trustful.] 

1.  Not  trustful ;  not  trusting. 

2.  Not  to  be  trusted ;  not  trusty ;  not 
trustworthy. 

*  un-triis'-ti-ness,  s.    [Eng.  untrusty;  ■ness.'] 

The  quality  or  state  of  being  untrusty  or  un- 
trustworthy. 

"Under  pretence  of  gravity,  [he]  covered  much  un- 
trustiness  of  hea^it"— Bay  ward:  L^e  of  Edward  17. 

iin-triist'-wdr-thi-ness,  s.  [Eng.  untrust- 
worthy ;  -ness,]  '  The  quality  of  being  un- 
trustworthy. 

"It  is  Pliny  who  maizes  the  statement,  and  for  un- 
trustworthiness  of  statement  he  Ciunut  easily  be  sur- 
passed."—Zewe«  .•  Biat.  of  Piiilosopky,  i.  283. 

iin-trust'-wdr-thy,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (l),  and 
Eng.  trustworthy.]  Not  trustworthy  ;  not 
deserving  of  trust ;  not  to  be  trusted. 

*  uu-triis'-ty-,  *  un-trust-ie.  a.    [Pref.  un- 

(1),  and  Eng.  trusty.]    Nut  trusty  ;  not  trust- 
worthy ;  not  to  be  trusted. 

"  Wise  David  knowes  Saul  not  to  be  more  kinde 
than  untrui,ty."-~Bp.  Ball:  Cont.  ;  Saul  in  /)avid'$ 
Cave. 

iin-truth',  *  un-trouth,  a.     [Pref.  un-  (1), 

and  Eng.  truth.] 


bSil,  bo^;  poilt,  Jd^l;  cat,  9ell,  chorus,  9hin,  bench;  go,  geixx;  thin,  this;  sin,  a^;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist,    -ing 
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untruthful— unvaluable 


1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  untrue; 
coiitiaiiety  to  truth  or  reality  ;  want  of 
veracity ;  falseness. 

■■  Diapleased  with  tbe  duke  of  Britaiue  for  hia  great 
untruth  and  dissimulatioti." — BoUnshed  :  Chron.  of 
England  (an.  133i>). 

2.  Treachery ;  want  of  fidelity ;  faithlessness. 

"The  aignificauDce 
Of  her  uniTWU/t."        ChaacLT :  Trtdl.  &  Ores,,  bk.  v, 

3.  A  fal.se  statement  or  as^iertion  ;  a  false- 
hood, a  lie.     (la  this  sense  there  is  a  plural, 

"  Wboni  want  itself  can  force  untrutM  to  tell." 

Foiie  :  Homer  ;  Udyssen  xiv.  180. 

%  Untruth  is  an  uiitnie  saying  ;  falsehood  is 
a  false  saying:  untruth  of  itself  reflects  no 
disgrace  on  the  agent;  it  may  be  nninten- 
tinnal  or  not :  a  falsehood  is  an  intentional 
faL^e.  sayins  ;  an  imtruth  is  not  always  spoken 
for  the  expri'ss  intention  of  deceiving.  Some 
pL'.rsons  have  a  habit  of  telling  faUeL  ^ods  from 
the  mere  love  of  talking.  Children  are  apt  to 
speak  vntriitks  for  want  of  titiderstanding  the 
value  of  words ;  travellers  from  a  love  of 
exaggeration  are  apt  to  introduce  falsehoods 
into  tlieir  narrations.  Falseliood  is  also  used 
in  the  abstract  sense  for  what  isfaUe.  Falsity 
is  never  used  but  in  the  absti-act  sense,  for 
the  property  uf  the  false.  The  former  is 
general,  the  latter  particular  in  the  applica- 
tion ;  the  truth  or  falsehood  of  an  a.-^sertion  is 
not  always  to  be  distmctly  proved  ;  the  falsity 
of  any  particular  person's  assertion  may  be 
proved  by  the  evidence  of  others. 

fin-truth' -ful,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
truthfd.]    Not  truthful ;  wanting  in  veracity. 

"  Witness  then  found  out  that  the  prisoner  was  un- 
truthfiU."—Dailfi  Telegrcfjh,  Jan.  27,  18S3. 

fin-truth'-ful-ness,  s.  [Bug.  untmthfvl; 
-ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  untruth- 
ful ;  want  of  veracity. 

"  He  will  be  forced  to  show  his  ignorance  or  hia  uTi^ 
trutlifulncss."— Daily  Telegraph,  Jan.  27,  1888. 

un-tiick',  v.t.     [Pref.  ■wm-  (2),  and  Eng.  <wcfc.] 
To  unfold  or  undo,  as  a  tuck  ;  to  release  from 
a  tuck. 
"  For  some,  untuck'd,  descended  her  sheaved  hat," 
Shiikesp, :  A  Lover's  Complaint,  31. 

un-tiic'-kered,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1) ;  Eng. 
tucker,  and  sulf.  -ed.]  Not  tuckered  ;  having 
or  wearing  no  tucker.    {Addison.) 

*  fin-tu-mul'-tu-at-ed,  a.    [Pref.  uti-  (i), 
and  Eng.  tumultuatnL]    Undisturbed,  quiet. 
calm.    {Young  :  Night  Thoughts,  ix.,  1,118.) 

"Their  free  votes  and  untumultitated  suffrages."— 
Gauden  :  Tears  of  the  C'hmrch,  p.  107, 

•  un-tu-mul'-tu-oiis,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and 
Eng.   tumultuous.]     Not  tumultuous  ;  quiet, 

fin-tun'-a-ble,*un-tune'-a-ble,  a.  [Pref. 

un-  (1),  and  Eng.  tu^iahh.} 

1.  Incapable  of  being  tuned,  or  brought 
into  the  pioper  pitch. 

"  Or  be  their  pipes  uvtuvable  and  eraeaie." 

Spenser  ;  Colin  Ctmtt's  Come  Home  Againe. 

*  2.  Unharmonious,  discordant,  unmusical. 


■  fin-tun'-ar-We-ness,  s.  [Eng.  untuTwhl^; 
-Tiess,]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  un- 
tunable ;  want  of  harmony  or  concord  ;  dis- 
cordant. 

•  iin-tun'-a-bly,  adv.  [Eng.  untuTuiCb{le) ;  -ly.\ 
In  an  untunable  manner  ;  discordantly. 

"A  cow  untowardly  and  untunably  crying."  —  P. 
Holland:  Plutarch,  p.  586. 

•fin-tune',  v.t.     [Pref.  un-{2),  and  Eng.  tune.] 

1.  To  put  out  of  tune ;  to  make  incapable 
of  harmony  ;  to  make  discordant. 

"  On  other  occasions  we  have  drawn  two  words  Into 
one.  which  has  likewise  very  much  untuned  our  ]aji- 
goRge."— Addison :  Spectator,  No.  135. 

2.  To  disorder  ;  to  confuse. 

fin-tuned',  a.  [Pref.  un-  (l),  and  Eng.  tuned.] 
Not  tuned ;  not  in  tune ;  discordant,  unhar- 
monious. 

"  Untun'd  my  lute,  and  silent  la  my  lyre." 

Pope :  Sappho  to  Phaan,  229. 

•  un-tur'-baned,  o.  [Pref.  un-  (l),  and  Eng. 
turhaned.]  *Not  turbaned ;  not  wearing  a 
turban. 

"  Unt2irhan'd  and  unEandall'd  there 
Abd^dar  stood."  Southey :  Thalaba,  iL 

•  fin-tum',  V.t.  [Pref.  un-  (2),  and  Eng.  turn, 
v.]  To  turn  back. 

"  Thlnk'st  thou  he  naught  but  prison-walls  did  see, 
Till  so  unwilling  thou  untum  dst  the  key," 

Keats  :  The  Day  Leigh  Hunt  Left  Prison. 


un-turned',  u.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  turned.] 
Ni.>t  turned. 
U  To  leave  no  stoTie  unturned :  [Stone,  s.]. 

un-tu'-tored,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
tutored.] 

1.  Uninstructed,  untaught. 

"  UntiUor'd  by  acieupe,  a  stranger  to  fear." 

Byron  :  When  I  Roved  a  I'uung  Higltlander. 

2.  Rude,  raw,  crude. 

"  The  worth  of  my  untutored  \lues."—ShakaBp. : 
Rape  of  Lucrece.    (Dedic.) 

*  un-twain',  v.t.  [Pref.  un-  (2),  3.,  and  Eng. 
twain.]  To  rend  in  twain  ;  to  rend  asunder. 
{Garland  ofLaurell,  1,445.) 

un-twine',  v.t.  &  i.  [Pref.  un-  (2),  and  Eng. 
twiTie,  v.] 

A.  Tra-nsitive : 

1.  To  untwist ;  to  open  and  separate,  as 
something  that  has  been  twined  or  twisted. 

*'  There  ends  thy  glory  I  there  the  Fates  unfwme 
The  last  black  remnant  of  so  l)right  a  line." 

Pope:  Homer;  Iliad  xvi.  950. 

2.  To  separate,  as  that  which  clasps  or 
winds  ;  to  cause  to  cease  winding  round  and 
clinging. 

"  And  let  the  stinking  elder,  grief,  untwine 
His  perishing  root."       Shakesp. :  Cymbeline,  iv.  2. 

*  3.  To  explain  ;  to  solve. 

"  This  knot  might  be  untwined  with  more  facilitie 
thus."— BoliTished :  Sundrie  Invasions  of  Ireland. 

B,  Tntrans.  .  To  become  untwined  or  un- 
twisted. 

"  His  silken  braids  untwine,  and  slip  their  knots." 
—Milton  :  Divorce,  bk.  i,,  ch.  vi. 

un-tTFlSt',  V.t.  &  i.  [Pref.  un-  (2),  and  Eng. 
tvnst,  V.J 

A.  Triinsitive : 

1.  Lit. :  To  separate  and  open,  as  something 
which  has  been  twisted ;  to  tuin  back  from 
being  twisted  ;  to  undo. 

"  (fntwisting  all  the  chains  that  tie 
The  hidden  soul  of  harmony." 

Milton :  L' Allegro. 

2.  Fig. :  To  solve ;  to  disentangle ;  to  ex- 
plain. 

"  By  her  means  he  came  to  untwist  this  riddle. " 
Btiaum.  &  Flet. :   Woman  Pleased,  v.  1. 

B,  Tntrans. :  To  become  untwisted  or  un- 
twined ;  to  separate  and  open. 

*  uu-ty,  v.t.     [Untie.] 

U-nu-kal'-kay,  Un-a-k^'-kay,  «.  [Cor- 
rupted Arabic  (?).] 

Astron. :  The  chief  star  of  the  constellation 
Serpens  (a  Serpentis).  It  is  between  the 
second  and  third  magnitude,  and  of  a  pale 
yellow  colour.  Called  by  mediaeval  astrolo- 
gers Cor  Serpentis. 

*  un-un'-der-stood,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and 
Eng.  U)iderstood.]  'Not  understood  ;  not  com- 
prehended. 

"[English]  was  utterly  ununderstood."  —  Fuller: 
Church  Hist..  IX.  I.  50. 

*  un-u'-ni-form,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
uniform.]    Not  uniform  ;  wanting  uniformity, 

"  An  ununiform  piety  ia  In  many  so  exactly  appor* 
tioned  to  Satan's  interest."— itecay  qf  Piety. 

*  un-u-ni-form'-i-t^,  s.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and 
Eng.  uniformity,]    Want  of  uniformity. 

"  An  annular  band  was,  therefore,  whirled  off,  as 
twice  before,  which  on  rupture,  through  ununifoTtnitj/ 
became  consolidated  into  the  planet  Saturn.  — Poe  : 
Eureka  ( Works,  1864.  ii.  166). 

*  un-u'-ni-form-neas,  s.  [Eng.  ununiform ; 
-ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  ununi- 
form ;  want  of  uniformity, 

"  A  variety  of  paL*tB,  or  an  ununiformneu." — Clarke : 
Answer  to  Sixth  Letter. 

*  un-u-nif -ed,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
united.]    Not  united  ;  disunited. 

"  Separated,  compound,  ununited  parts.* — Clarke  : 
Answer  to  Sixth  Letter. 

*un-u-m-ver'-si-t^,  v.t.  [Pref.  un-  (2),  and 
Eng.  university.]  To  deprive  of  a  university ; 
to  reduce  from  ttie  rank  of  a  university. 
(Special  coinage.) 

"  ITorthamiJton  was  tmiversitied."  —  PuUer  :  Hist. 
Camb.  Univ. ,  i  60. 

*  fin-urged',  o.   [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  urged.'] 

Not  urged ;  not  pressed  with  solicitation  ;  un- 
solicited. 

"  A  voluntary  zeal  and  an  unurged  faith." 

Shakesp. :  EiTig  John,  v.  1 


*  un-uf -a-ble,  < 


[Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 


usable.]     Incapable  of  being  used ;  unlit  for 
ur>e. 

"  It  is  true  that  old  and  unusable  books  have  been 
forwarded."— iSrtfj-,  March  19,  1888. 

*un-us'-age(age  as  ig),  s,  [Pref.  un-  (1), 
and  Eng.  usage.]    Want  of  usage. 

"Fur  defaulte  of  unusage  and  entercommuuing  of 
merchandize," — Chaucer:  Boecius,  bk.  iL,  p.  7. 

fin-used',  *un-usde,  «.  [Pref.  un-  (l),  and 
Eng^-w^erf.] 

1.  Not  put  to  use ;  not  employed  ;  not  ap- 
plied ;  disused. 

"  Death  lives  where  power  lies  unusde," 

Hackluyl :  Voyages,  iii.  670, 

2.  That  has  never  been  used. 

3.  Not  accustomed. 

"  (Tnuaed  to  wait,  I  broke  through  her  delay." 

Congreve  :  Mourning  Bride,  i. 

*fin-US'-ed-ness,  s.  [Eng.  unused;  -ness.] 
Unwontedness,  unusualness. 

"  Comimviug  the  umtsed7i<m  of  this  act  with  the 
xmripenesa  of  their  a.ee."— Sidney :  Arcadia,  bk.  viL 

*  fin-use'-ful,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  wse- 
fuL]    Not  useful ;  useless  ;  servingno  purpose. 

"  Your  gift 
"  Is  not  unusefwl  no\v." 

Beaum.  &  Flet.  :  Thierry  &  Tlieodoret,  iv. 

fin-US' -U-al  (S  as  zh),  a.  [Pref.  uti-  (1),  and 
Eng.  iisiiaL]  Not  usual,  not  general,  not 
common  ;  rare,  infrequent,  unaccustomed, 
unwonted. 

"  The  voyage  was  performed  with  unusual  speed."— 
Macaulay  :  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  v, 

*  fin-us-u-al'-i-tj^  (s  as  zb),  s.    [Eng.  un- 

usual;  -1*1.]     Unwontedness,  eccentricity. 
"  His  unusuality  ot  expression."— /"oe ."  Marginalia, 
Ivi. 

fin-US -U-al-ly(S  aszh),  adv.  [Eng.  unusual; 
-ly.]  \n  an  unusual  manner  or  degree  ;  not 
commonly;  rarely,  unwontedly. 

'"An  unusually  violent  fit  of  zeal  for  his  religion."— 
Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  vi. 

*  fin-us'-u-al-ness  (§  as  zh),  s.  [Eng.  utv- 
usitaZ^  -n&ss.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being 
unusual ;  rareness,  uncommonness,  unwonted 
ness. 

"The  umisualnesse  of  the  ieve\a.tlouB."—Bp.  ffaU. 
Contemp. ;  Gideon's  Calling. 

fin-u'-til-i§ed,  a.  [Pref.  nn-  (1),  and  Eng. 
iUilised.]  Not  utilised ;  not  applied  to  some 
valuable  or  profitable  use  or  purpose. 

"  Forces  running  about  the  world  .  .  .  unutititcd." 
— Evening  Standard,  Jan.  25,  1888, 

*  fin-fit-ter-a-bil'-i-ty,  a.  [Eng.  unutter-' 
-able;  -ity.] 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  unutterable. 

2.  That  which  cannot  be  uttered. 

"  They  come  with  hot  unutterabilifies  In  tbefr 
heart." — Carlyle:  Fr.  Revolution,  pt.  ii.,  bk.  L,  ch.  lit. 

fin-Ut'-ter-a'-ble,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng; 
unutterable.]  ,  Not  utterable ;  not  able  to  be 
uttered ;  unspeakable,  ineffable. 

"  And  in  their  silent  faces  did  he  read 
Unutterable  lov&" 

Wordsworth  :  Excursion,  bk.  L 

fin-uf-ter-a-bly",  adv.  [Eng.  unutterab{le): 
-ly.]  In  aii  unutterable  manner  or  degree  ; 
unspeakably,  ineffably. 

"  The  life  of  Cowper  .  .  .  was,  at  certain  timea,  un 
utterably  woef uL"  —  Jwoa ;  Remarks  on  Grammar 
Schools. 

fin-fit'-ter-^d,  a.    [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng, 

uttered.]    Not  uttered  or  spoken. 

"  The  accents  unuttered 
Died  on  hlB  llpa."       Longfellow  :  Evangeline,  11.  8. 

fin-v&c'-gin-at-ed,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and 
Eng.  vaccinated.]    Not  vaccinated. 

"  The  large  number  of  cases  belonged  to  the  vaccln* 
ated  instead  of  the  unvaccinated  as  stated."— £cAo^ 
Jan.  25,  1888. 

*  fin-vSi9'-il-lat-ing,  a.    [Pref.  un-  0).  and 

Eng.  vacillating.]    Not  vacillating;  not  wa- 
vering ;  steady. 


*  uu-val-ewd,  a.    [Unvalued.] 

•  fin-v3.V-u-ai-ble,  «.     [Pref.  u-a-  (1),  and 

Eng.  valuable.] 

1.  Not  valuable  ;  of  no  value  ;  valueless. 

"  If  Nature  deny  health  .  .  .  how  unvaluable  an 
their  riche.s," — Adanu:  Works,  i.  i2i. 

2.  Invaluable  ;  beyond  all  value  or  price. 

"A  good  name  is  unvaluable,"— South :  Sermont 
vol.  Ix.,  ser.  9. 


&te,  fS.t,  f^e,  amidst,  what,  faJl,  father;  we,  wet,  bere,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pSt^ 
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fin-val'-ued,  *un-val-ewd,  a.    [Pref.  un- 
(1),  and  Eng.  valued.] 
*  1.  Invaluable. 

"  Chryaea  the  priest  came  to  the  fleet  to  buy, 
For  preaeuta  of  unvalued  price,  liia  daaeliter'a  liberty." 
Chapman  :  Homer  ;  Iliad  i. 

2.  Not  valued,  not  prized ;  neglected,  de- 
spised, valueless. 

*'  He  may  not.  as  unvalued  peraona  do."      ( 

Shakesp. :  Hamlet,  1.  S. 

3.  Not  having  had  the  value  estimated  or 
set  upon  it ;  not  appraised. 

•fin-vah'-quish-a-ble.  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1), 
and  Eng.  vanquishabie.]  Not  able  to  be  van- 
quished; that  caiiuot  be  vanquished,  con- 
quered, or  overcome. 

"  Toil  and  unvanguishable  penury." 

Shelley  :  yueen  Mab,  iii. 

fin~van'-quished,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and 
Eng.  vanquished.]  Not vanquislied,  conquered, 
or  subdued. 

*'  The  Getiile  town  behold  [ 
"  A  people  bold,  una  imjuisheU  iu  war." 

Sun  eif  :  i'irgil :  ^neia  iv. 

•iin-van'-taged  (ag  as  ig).  a.  [Pref.  ^^.n- 
(1),  and  Eng.  vantag^d.]  Not  aided,  assisted, 
benefited,  or  advantaged. 

**  Yet  even  thus,  unvantag'd  and  on  foot, 
Buperiur  honour  I  that  day  acquired." 

Ctnoper  :  Homer ;  Iliad  xl. 

•im-var'-i-a-ble,  a.  [Pref.  it)i-(i),  and  Eng. 
variable.]  Not  variable  ;  not  changeable  ;  un- 
changing; invariable. 

"  If  mail  would  lie  unvariahle 
He  must  be  God,  ur  like  a  rock  or  tree." 

Donne:  Immort.  ofthn  Soul,  §  9. 

*un-var'-i-ant,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
variant.]    Unvarying,  unchanging. 

"  Hi3  mind  uwarianl  doth  stand." 

Stunphurst :  Virffil  ;  ^Eneid  iv.  472. 

tin-var'-ied,  *  un-var-yed,  a.  [Pref.  un- 
(1),  and  Eng.  varied.]  Not  varied,  not  diver- 
sified, not  altered. 

"  Triea  their  echoes  with  vnvarj/'d  criea." 

GolcUmiih  :  Deserted  Village. 

•iin-var'-i-e-gat-ed,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (i),  and 
Eng.  vanegated.]  Not  variegated,  not  diver- 
sified. 

im-Tar'-nished>  «.  [Pref.  un-  (i),  and  Eng. 
varnished.] 

1,  Lit.:  Not  covered  or  spread  with  varnish. 

2.  Fig.  :  Not  brightened  up  with  any  exag- 
geiated  or  untruthful  statements  designed  to 
make  a  narrative  more  attractive ;  plain, 
simple. 

"  I  will  a  round  unvamUh'd  tale  deliver. ** 

Sliakesp.  :  Othello,  I.  n. 

&l-var'-y-mg,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
varying.]  Not  varying ;  not  changing  or  al- 
tering ;  uniform. 

"  Pass  my  dull,  unvarying  daya." 

Bi)ron ;  Tfte  ffiaour, 

^'Veii;  v.t.  &  i.     [PreC   un-  (2),  and  Eng. 
veil.] 
A.  Transitive : 

1.  Lit. :  To  remove  a  veil  or  covering  from. 

"Frlnceas  Christian  unveiled  ...  a  atatue  of  the 
Queen."— S^mirfttrd,  Dec.  17,  1887. 

2.  Fig. :  To  reveal  what  was  before  hidden 
or  but  dimly  visible. 

"  Fallaa  aud  the  Muse  unveil  their  awful  lore." 
Byron :  ChUde  Harold,  ii.  9L 

*B.  Intrauiiitive : 

1.  Lit.  :  To  come  forth  in  briglitness. 

"  And  eager  facea  ag  the  light  unmilt. 
Gaze  at  the  tower."  Longfellow:  Lighthouse, 

2.  Fig. :  To  become  known  or  public ;  to 
come  to  liglit. 

"  This  myatery  of  iniquity  has,  through  five  gcncrn- 
tioTia,  been  gradually  unveiling."— Macaulay :  Hist. 
Eitff..  ch.  xvii. 

tin-veiled',  pa.  par.  or  a.     [Unveil.] 

•  tin-veil'-ed-ly,  adv.  [Kng.  unveihd;  -Jy.] 
With  no  veil  upon  the  face  ;  hence,  plainly, 
■without  disguise  ;  openly. 

"  Not  knowing  what  use  you  will  make  of  what  has 
been    unoeilediy    cummuuicated    to   you."  —  Boyle: 


tin-veir-er,  *  un-vail'-er,  s.  [Eng.  unveil; 
•er.]  One  who  unveils;  one  who  exposes  or 
exponnrls. 

"  For  these  [the  divine  books]  want  not  excellenciea, 
bnt  only  akilful  unvailerx."— Boyle :  Works,  iv.  18. 

•  un  -  ven  -  cus  -  a  -  ble,  *  un-ven-kus-a- 
ble,    a.     [Pref.  un-  (1).  IVIid.  Eng.  venkusen, 
venquishen=  vanqui.sh.]     Unvanquishable. 
"  He  Bhal  take  the  sheeld  unvenAusable  equite."— 
Wycliffe :   Wiadom  v.  20. 


*  iin-ven'-er-a-blG,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (l),  and 
Eng,  venerabU']  Not  venerable ;  not  worthy 
of  veneration ;  contemptible. 

"  Unvenerable  be  thy  hands." 

SJiakesp, :  fVinter's  Tale,  ii.  a. 

*  iin-ven'-omed,  a.  [Pref  un-  (i),  and  Eng. 
venoined.]    Not  venomous,  not  poisonous. 

"  If  thou  may'at  spit  upon  a  toad  unvenomed."~Bp. 
Hall:  Satires.   {Poatsoript.) 

*  iin-ven'-o-mous,  a.  [Pref  un-  (1),  and 
Eng.  venomous.]  Not  venomous,  not  poison- 
ous. 

"  The  ating  of  their  schiamB  [Is  not]  either  aoft  or 
blunt  or  unoimQinQUS."—Gauden:  Tears  of  tha  Church, 
p..3a7. 

*  un-vent'-ed,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
vented.]  Not  vented;  not  opened  for  utter- 
ance or  emission.  {Beaum.  &  Flet. :  Mad 
Lover^  ii.) 

un-ven'-tH-at-ed,  a.     [Pref.  un-  (I),  nnd 

Eng.  ventilated.]  Not  ventilated  ;  not  fanned 
by  the  air ;  not  purified  by  a  free  current  ^" 
air. 

"A  close,  unve7itilated  cell"— Pall  MaU  Gazette, 
Jan.  30,  18S8. 

t  iin-ve-ra'-cious,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (i),  and 
Eng.  veracious.]  Not  veracious  ;  not  given  to 
speaking  the  truth  ;  nntrutliful. 

t  UU-ve-ra9'-i-ty,  s.  [Pref  un-  (l),  and  Eng. 
veracity.]    Want  of  veracity  or  truthfulness. 


*  un-ver'-dant,  a.     [Pref.  un-  (1),  rrA  C—. 

verdant.]    Not  verdant,  not  green. 

"  A  leaQeas  tree  or  an  unverdant  mead." 

Cowper  :  Ovid;  Art  of  Love,  iii. 

*  iin-ver'-it-a-ble,  a.  [Pref.  im-  (l),  and 
Eng.  veritable.]    Not  veritable,  not  true. 

All  these  proceeded  upon  unvuritablg  grounda." — 
.  "-'giij-  £rroars,  bk.  viL,  ch,  x. 

un-versed',  a.  [Pref.  un-  (l),  and  Eng. 
versed.]  Not  versed;  not  skilled;  not  ac- 
quainted ;  unskilled. 

"  A  mind  in  all  heart-myatoriea  unnersed." 

Wordsworth:  Excursion,  bk.  vi. 

*  un-ves'-sel,  v.t.  [Pref  un- (2),  and  Eng. 
vessel.]  To  cause  to  be  no  longer  a  vessel ;  to 
empty. 

*  un-vexed',  *  un-vext',  a.  [Pref  un-  (1), 
and  Eng.  vexed.]  Not  vexed,  not  troubled, 
not  molested. 

"  How  blest  is  he,  who  loads  a  country  life, 
Unvexd  with  anxious  cares,  and  void  of  strife !" 
Dryden:  To  J.  Dryden,  Esq. 

*  iin-vie'-ar,  v.t.  [Pref  un-  (2),  and  Eng. 
vicar.]    To  deprive  of  tiie  position  of  a  vicar. 

"  If  I  had  your  authority  I  would  be  so  bold  to  un- 
vicar  \i'iiQ."—Strype :  Cranmcr,  bk.  ii.,  ch.  vii. 

*  un-vict'-ualled  (c  silent),  *  iin-vit'- 
tailed,  a.  [Pl-ef  un-  (l),  and  Eng.  victualled.] 
Nut  supplied  or  provided  with  food. 

"  Vnnittailed,  vnfurnished,  vnprepared,  for  ao  long 
a  siege.  "—Sir  J.  Cheeke :  The  Burt  of  Sedition. 

*  un-vig'-or-ous-ly,  adv.  [Pref  un-  (1), 
and  Eng.  vigoroiisly.]  Not  vigoiously ;  with- 
out vigour  or  energy. 

"  The  man  that  St.  Paul  forewarns  us  of,  but  not 
unvigorously." — Milton:  Unas,  of  Church  Govt.,  bk.  i., 
ch.  V. 

*  tin-vi'-O-la-ble,  a.  [Pref  un-  (I),  and 
Eng.  vioJable.]  Not  to  be  violated ;  inviolable. 
(Slialcesp.  :  Richard  III.,  ii.  1.    Quarto.) 

un-vi'-o-lat-ed,  u-.  [Pref  un-  (l),  and  Eng. 
violated.  ] 

1.  Not  violated,  not  injured. 

"  So,  westward,  tow'red  the  unviolatcd  wonda." 
Wordsworth :  Excursion,  bk.  iii. 

2.  Not  broken ;  not  transgressed :  as,  an 
unviolated  vow. 

*  iin-Vir'-tu-OUS,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng, 
virtuous.]  Not  viittious  ;  wanting  or  destitute 
of  virtue. 

"  The  poor  unvirtuoits  fat  knight."  —  Shakesp.  : 
Merry  Wives,  iv.  2. 

*  un-vis'-i-ble.  *  un-vys-i-ble,  a.  [Pref. 
un-  (l)^and  Eng.  vinhle.]    Invisible. 

.  .  visible  and  u/nvysible," — Wycliffe: 

*  un-vis'-i-bly,  adv.  [Eng.  %invisih(le);  -ly.] 
Invisibly. 

"  Adore  the  aaine  fleih  In  snbstiince,  altho'  uuriiiihly 
In  ttie  SJUirauieiit." — Dp.  Gardner:  Ser.  at  Funeral  ty* 
QiLisen  Mary. 


un-vi^'-it-ed,  «.  [Pref.  un-  (l),  and  Eng. 
visited.]  Not  visited ;  not  frequented  by 
travellers  ;  not  resorted  to. 

"  Until  at  length  I  came  to  one  dear  nook 

Unvislted."  Wordswprth:  Nutting. 

*  iin-vi'-tal,  a,  [Pref  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  vital.\ 
Not  vital ;  not  essential  to  life  ;  hence,  fatal. 

"  The  dlmorphotu  air  consiata  of  pure  or  vital,  and 
of  an  unvital  air,  which  he  ttieuce  called  azote,"— 
Whewell. 

tin-'vit'-i-at-ed  (it  as  ish),  a.  [Pref.  u-n- 
(1),  and  Eng.  vitiated.]  Not  vitiated  ;  not 
corrupted ;  pure. 

"  Your  niece  a  vItbIu  and  unvitiattfd." 

Ben  Jonson :  Magnetic  Lady,  Iv.  3. 

*  iin-vit'-ri-f  i-a-ble,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (l),  and 
Eng.  vitriJiaUe.]  Impossible  to  vitrify,  or 
make  into  glass. 

"  The  alkali  acts  as  a  flux,  and  facilitates  the  vitrl. 
ficatiuu  of  the  eartliy  particles,  wUicli  n(i|jarately  are 
unvitrijiable." — Cassoit's  Technical  Educator,  pb.  Xili 
p.  Sa8. 

*  un-vit-tailed,  a.    [Unvictualled.] 

*un-viz-ard,  *uii-vis'-ard,  v.t.  [Pref. 
un-  (2),  and  Eng.  vimrd.]  To  divest  of  a 
vizard  or  mask;  to  unmask,  (Milton:  Anir 
mad,  on  Rem.  Def.^  §  1.) 

*  un-v6'-cal,  a.  [Pref  un-  (1),  and  Eng, 
vocal.]  Not  vocal;  not  modulated  by  the 
voice  ;  unsuitable  ftjr  the  voice. 

"  So  formidable  ia  the  predoniiiiance  of  the  orcheg- 
tra  now;ulu.ys,  that  ttiere  is  suiue  diiuger  of  vocal 
music,  wbeu  assuciattd  with  it.  becoming  thoroughly 
unvocuV— Daily  Telegraph,  Feb.  20.  1888. 

un-Voi5ed',  a.    [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  voiced.} 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  Not  spoken  ;  not  uttered  ; 
not  articulated. 

2.  Phonetics:  Not  uttered  with  the  voice, 
as  distinct  from  breath. 

*  un-v6id'-a-ble,  a.  [Pref  wu-  (l),  and  Eng. 
voidable.]    Not  voidable  ;  irreversible, 

"Ho  will  pronounce  that  unvoidablc  sentence."-^ 
Bailey  :  Colloquies  of  Erasmus,  p.  17a. 

*  un-vol'-un-tar-y,  a.  >  [Pref  un-  (1),  and 

Eng.  voluntary.]     Involuntary.    {Fuller.) 

*  iin-vo-lup'-tu-ous,  a.     [Pref  un-  (1),  and 

Kng  volu^'tiioas.]    Free  Irom  voluptuoUHuesa; 
not  sensuou^. 

"He  had  written  stanzas  as  pastoral  and  unvolup- 
tuous."—Q.  EUot:  Mtddieniarch,  cli.  xxiii. 

*  un-vote',  V.t.  [Pref  un-  (2),  and  Eng.  vote,\ 
To  revoke  or  I'euall  by  a  vote. 

"  Voted  and  unvoted  again  from  day  to  day." — Bur* 
net:  Own  Tana  (a.ii.  171U. 

*un-VO^ed',  a.  [Pref  un-  (1),  and  Eng, 
vowed.]  Not  vowed ;  not  consecrated  by 
vow  or  solemn  promise. 

"If  unvowed  to  another  order." — Sandys:  Travelt, 
p.  229. 

*  un-v63/--age-a-ble  (age  as  ig),  a,    [Pre£ 

un-  (1),  and  Eng.  voyugenble.] 

1.  Not  voyageable  ;  unnavigable. 

2.  Impassable,  untraversable. 

"  Heie  standing  with  the  unvoijageahle  aky 
In  faint  reilection  of  iuhiiitiidK." 

Wordsworth:  Excursion,  bk,  V. 

*un-vur-gar,  a.  [Pref  un-  (l),  and  Eng. 
vidgar.]    Not  vulgar;  not  common  or  low. 

'■  Patlietical  and  unvulgar,  words  of  worth,  excet 
lent  words."— J/iK-Bion,-  Antonia's  Iteoengv,  iii.  2. 

iin-viil'-gar-ize,  v.t.  [Prof  un-  (l),  and 
Eng.  viUijarize.]  To  divest  of  vulgarity;  to 
make  to  be  not  vulgar.    {National  Jieview.) 

*  un-vul'-gar-ly,  adu.  [Eng.  vnvulgar;  -hj; 
oi-  perhaps  from  pref.  un-  {•!),  3.,  and  so  =  in 
a  very  vulgar  mannfr.]  In  an  uncommon 
manner  or  degree  ;  extraordinarily. 

"I  have  taken  a  iniirr,  wliicli  makes  my  nnse  run 
most  unoulgurly."  ~  Marslon :  Antimioa  livvenge, 
iii.  2. 

*  un-viil'-ner-a-ble,  a.  [Pref  un-  (i),  and 
Eng.  vulnerable.]  Not  vulnerable  ;  invulner- 
able. 

"  To  shame  MJiBirfneraftZe,"  Shakesp.:  Coriolanus.v.x 

tin-wait'-ed,  a.  [Pref  vn-  (1),  and  Eng, 
waited.]  Not  waited;  not  watched  or  at- 
tended.    (With  for  or  on.) 

"To  wander  u))  and  down  unwait-'d  on." 

Beaum.  &  Fli'f.  :  Mad  l.oi^pr,  H. 

*un-walzed'.  a.     [Fret,    un-  (I),    iinri    Eng. 
waked.]    Not  wakened  ;  not  awake;  asleep. 
"She  u7iwaked 
A-hedde  laie."  Gower :  C.  -i^vli. 


bSil,  bi^;  pout,  jo^l;  cat,  9ell,  chorus,  9hm.  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist,    ph  =  H 
•«ian.  -tian  —  shan,    -tion.  -sion  =  shun :  -tion.  -sion  =  zhun.   -cious,  -tious,  -sious  =  shiis.   -ble,  -die,  iScc.  =  b^l,  d^L 
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tin-wak'-ened,  a.  [Pref.  uti-  (1),  and  Bng. 
wakened.]'  Not  wakened;  not  rouaed  from 
or  as  from  sleep. 

"  To  find  unwfikened  Eve 
With  trosaee  decoiiipoaed."         Milton  :  P.  L.,  v.  9, 

*  un-walk'-a-toSe  (Ik  as  k),  a.  [Pref.  un- 
(1),  and  Eng!  walkahle.]    UnUt  for  walking. 

"This eternal  unwalkablevie&ther." — Mad.D'Arblay  : 
Diarff,  vii.  7. 

*tin-walk'-mg  (I  silent),  a,  [Pref.  un-  (1), 
and  Eng.  walking.]    Not  given  to  walking. 

"  I  am  BO  unwalkivg  that  prospects  are  more  ;tprea- 
Able  to  me  when  framed  and  glazed,  mid  I  louk  at- 
them  through  a  window. "—  Walpule :  Letters,  iv,  486. 

un  -  walled',  a.  [Pref.  un-  (l),  and  Eng. 
widled.]  Notwalled;  not surromided, secured, 
or  fenced  in  l3y  walls. 

*'  A  flt  and  unwalled  temple." 

Byron:  Childe  ITaroM,  iiL  41. 

•  fin-wal'-let,  v.t.  [Pref.  un-  (2),  and  Eng. 
wallet.]    To  ^ke  out  of  a  wallet. 

"The  liicquey .  ■  .  unwalleted  hia  cheese." — Jarvia: 
Don  (^uixotn,  pt.  ii.,  hk.  iv.,  ch.  xiv. 

*un-wan'-der-ing,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and 
Eng.  wandering.]  Not  wandering  or  moving 
from  place  to  place. 

"  nniDa.ndering  they  might  wait 
Their  lord's  return,"       Cowpor :  Smner;  Iliad  xiiL. 

*  un-wan'-ihg,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
waning.]  Not  waning,  fading,  or  diminish- 
ing. 

*'  Hope  apraug  forth  like  a  full-boni  Deity  .  .  . 
With  light  unwuning  on  her  eyes." 

Coleridge:  To  JVordsioortK 

•tin-want'-ed,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (l),  and  Eng. 
wanted.]  Not  wanted;  not  needed;  not  re- 
quired or  souglit  for. 

"A  lesaoii  on  this  aubject  could  not  have  been  un- 
wanted  by  them."— Oi/piu  :  Ifiscourses.  vol.  iv.,  hint  S. 

•tin-wap'-pered»  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and 
Eng,  wajjpered.]  Not  caused,  or  not  having 
reason,  to  tremble ;  not  made  tremulous ; 
hence,  fearless  through  innocence. 

""We  come  towajrda  the  goda 
Young,  (Hid  ttnwa3>pcreU,  not  halting  under  crimes 
Btany  and  atale."  Tioo  Noble  Kinrmen,  v.  4^ 

•fin- ward'- ed,   a.     [Pref.  un-   (1);    Eng. 
ward,  and  suff.  -id.]    Unwatched,  unguarded. 
"Tiriotca  .  .  .  escaped   by  a  gate  that  was  U7t- 
vtarded." — Brende :  iiuint.  Curt.,  loL  81. 

•tin-ware',  a.  &  adv.  [Pref.  wti-  (1),  and  Eng. 
vjare.] 

A.  As  adjective : 

1.  Not  aware ;  off  one's  guard  ;  unaware. 
••  For  he  so  sodenliche  unwa7-e 

Beheld  the  beautee  that  she  bare."   dower:  O.  jt.,v. 

2.  Unforeseen,  unexpected. 

"The  Bodayne  &  unware  asaautea." — Fabj/an :  C7iTon.j 
i/rmys  IX.  (an.  24). 

B.  As  adv. :  Unawares,  unexpectedly. 

"  Thus  bryngeth  he  many  a  meachiefe  In 
Unware."  Oower:  C.  A.,  iv. 

•  tin-war e'-lj^,  *  un-ware-lye,  adv.  [Eng. 

unware;  -ly.]    Unawares,  unexpectedly. 


*un-ware-ness,    un-ware-nesse,  a. 

[Eng.  unware;  -Tiess.]     Unwariness. 

'  Unwarenesse  with  greatte  Ignominloua  shame  hath 
onerthrowen  them."— Qolden  Bake,  let,  4. 

•tin-w^rej',  adv.  [Unware,  Unawaees.] 
Unawares,  unexpectedly.  (Frequently  with 
at.) 

"He  did  set  upon  them  at  unware».''—ffolinaAed: 
Hist.  Scotland  ;  Ederuo. 

ttn-war'-i-l^S,  adv.  [Eng.  unwary ;  -ly.]  In 
an  unwary  manner ;  without  vigilance  and 
caution ;  heedlessly,  incautiously. 

"  Unwarily  trusting  the  Indian  with  his  flrelock."— 
Anson  :  Voyages,  bk.  lli.,  ch.  iL 

tin-war'-i-ness,  s.  [Eng.  unwary;  -Tiess.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  unwary ;  heed- 
lessness ;  want  of  caution  ;  carelessness. 

*•  The  same  temper  .  .  .  naturally  betrays  us  into 
such  slips  and  unwarineases."~~AddUon:  Spectator, 
No.  256. 

ttn-war'-like,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (l),  and  Eng. 
warlike.']  Not  warlike;  not  fit  for  war,  not 
used  to  war. 

"If  the  consols  were  unwarlike,  vhy  was  not  a 
dictator  appointed?"— ieiiri*  ;  Cred.  Early  Roman 
SisL  (ed.  18S5J,  U.  119. 

•tin-warm',  v.L  [Pref.  un^  (2),  and  Eng. 
warm.]    To  Jose  warmth  ;  to  become  cold. 

"  With  horrid  chiU  each  little  heart  unwarmt." 
Eood.    {Annandale.) 


*  un-warmed',  a.  [Pref.  uti-  (1),  and  Eng. 
wamied.]  Not  warmed ;  not  moved  with 
passion. 

"To  gaztt  on  Basset  and  remain  unwarmed,^ 

Pope:  Basset  Table. 

tin-wSj*ned',  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
warned.) 

1,  Not  warned ;  not  cautioned ;  not  ad- 
monished of  danger. 

*'  Not  unwarned  by  us. 
Til  at  he  would  surely  perish." 

Coii>per :  Earner ;  Odyssey  i. 

*  2.  Of  which  no  previous  warning  had 
been  given. 

"  Makes  .  .  .  unwarned  inroads  into  the  adjoyning 
country."— B^.  HaU :  Sermon  on  Psalm  ilvl.  8. 

*un-warn'-ed-l3^,  adv.  [Eng.  unwarned; 
-hj,]    Without  warning  or  notice. 

"  They  be  suddenly  and  unwamedly  brought  forth." 
Bale ;  ScJect  iVorhs,  p.  88. 

*un-warp',  v.t.  [Pref.  un-  (2),  and  Eng. 
warp.]  To  reduce  from  the  state  of  being 
warped. 

"When  the  bark  [of  the  cork-tree]  ia  off,  they  un- 
warp  it  before  the  fire," — Evelyn :  Sylva,  bk,  ii., 
ch.  v. 

tin-warped',  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
warped/]  Not  warped,  not  biassed,  not  pre- 
judiced. 

"  Honest  zeal,  unwarp^d  by  party  rage." 

2%mnson :  Spring,  929. 

un-war'-rant-a-ble,  a.    [Pref.  un-  (1),  and 
Eng,  warrd)itahte.']    Not  warrantable,  not  de- 
fensible, not  justifiable ;  unjustifiable. 
"  Or  that  you  see  good  people  to  beguile 
With  things  unwarrantable." 
Bunyan:  Pilgrim's  Progress,  pt.  Ii.    (Introd.) 

tin-war'-rant-a-ble-ness,  s.  [Eng.  un- 
warrantable,; -ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of 
being  unwan'an table. 

"  The  un-wai-rantabJcnitsB  of  lay  presbytery."— Bp. 
Hall:  Ans.  to  Vindication  a/ Sniectym7iuu3,  S  3. 

tin-war'-rant-a-bl^,  adv.  [Eng.  unwar- 
Tantab(le) ;' -ly.]'  In  an  unwarrantable  man- 
ner ;  ui;justifiably,  indefensibly. 

"  Having  in  former  times  been  very  unwarrantably 
txteiided.  —Seeker :  Sermons,  vol.  v  ,  chaige  6, 

tin-war'-rant-ed,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (l),  and 
Eng.  warranted.] 

1.  Not  warranted,  not  authorized. 
"Governed  with  an  unlawful  and  unwarranted 

tqiiality,"- Bp.  Taylor:  Episcopacy  Asserted,  §  9. 

2.  Not  justified;  unwarrantable,  unjusti- 
fiable. 

"The  Turks  consent  even  to  accept  this  aasistance, 
which  was  interpreted  as  unwarranted  interference." 
^Times.  Nov,  10,  1875. 

3.  Not  warranted  or  guaranteed ;  not  as- 
sured or  certain. 

"Upon  hope  of  an  unwarranted  conquest" — Bacon. 

4.  Not  guaranteed  as  good,  sound,  or  of  a 
certain  quality  :  as,  an  unwarranted  horse. 

tin-war'-^,  a.    [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  wary.] 
1.  Not  wary,  not  vigilant  against  danger ; 
not  cautious,  unguarded,  careless,  heedless. 

"  Full  on  the  helmet  of  the  unwary  knight." 

Dryden:  PaZamon  A  Arcite,  iii.  648. 

*2.  Unexpected. 

"  All  in  the  open  hall  amazed  stood 
At  suddenness  of  that  unwary  sight." 

Spenser:  F.  Q.,  L  xiL  2S. 

tin-washed',  a.  [Pref.  un-  (l),  and  Eng. 
washed.]  Not  washed  ;  not  cleansed  by  water ; 
filthy,  unclean,  vulgar. 

•'  I  dare  not  pour  with  hands  unwa^h'd  to  Jove 
The  rich  libation."     Cowper  :  Earner  ;  Hiad  vl. 

^  The  Unwashed,  the  Great  Unwashed :  The 
lower  classes  generally  ;  the  mob,  the  rabble. 
The  term  was  first  applied  by  Burke  to  ithe 
artisan  class. 

•  tin-wash'-en,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
washen.]    Not  washen  ;  unwashed. 

"The  Pharisee  [finds  fault]  with  unwai^n  hands." 
— Bp.  Hall  :  Pharisaism  4  Christianitie. 

tin-wast'-ed,    «.      [Pref.  un-  Q.\  and  Eng, 


] 

1.  Not  wasted,  not  consumed  in  extrava- 
gance ;  not  lavished  away ;  not  dissipated. 

2.  Not  consumed  or  diminished  by  time, 
violence,  disease,  or  other  means. 

"  A  whole  unwasted  man." 

Donne :  Progress  of  the  Bout,  i, 

3.  Not  devastated  ;  not  hiid  waste. 

"  The  most  southerly  of  the  unwanted  provinces."— 
Burke  :  Nabob  of  Arcofa  Debts.    (1785.) 

•tin-wast-ing,  a.     [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
wasting.]  Not  wasting  away  ;  not  diminishing. 

"  Porest  love's  unwasting  treasure." 

Pope:  Chorum  to  BmtUM. 


tin-watched',  a.      [Pref.  un-  (1),   and  Engi 

watclied.]      Not  watched,  not  guarded  ;  not 
carefully  attended  to  or  looked  after. 

"  Madness  in  gitatonee  must  not  untoatch'd  go." 
Shakeap.  :  Hamlet,  ill.  1. 

*  tin-wat$h'-ful,  a.     [Pref.  un-  (1),  nnd  Eng. 

watch/uL]    Not  watchful ;  not  vigilant. 

"  They  ai-e  cold  in  their  religion  .  .  .  unwatchful  in 
their  circumstances." — Bp.  Taylor:  Sermona,  vol.  ii.^ 
aer.  20. 

*  tin-watjh'-fiil-ness,  s.     [Eng.  unwatch- 

ful;  -ness.]    The  quality  or  state  of  being  un- 
watchful ;  want  of  watchfulness  or  vigilance. 

"  By  reason   of  their  unwatchfultie8s."—Leighton 
Com,ment,  on  1  Peter  ill. 

tin-wa'-tered,  u.    [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng 

watered.] 

1.  Not  watered  ;  not  wetted  with  water , 
not  soaked  in  water. 

"Stokfyahe,  unwatered  and  unaodeyn."- /"iiAi/an  . 
Chronycle;  The  Will. 

2.  Not  mixed  or  diluted  with  water :  aa^ 
unwatered  spirits, 

*  un-wa'-ter-5^,  *  un-wa-tri,  a.    [Pref.  «»• 

(1),  and  Eng.  watery.]    Not  watered ;  dry. 
"  In  to  wrathe  thet  stiriden  hym  in  wiwatri  ylace.* 
—  Wycliffe:  Ps.  Ixxvii  40. 

tin-wa'-ver-ing,  a.  [Pi-ef,  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
wavering.]  Not  wavering,  not  fluctuating^ 
not  unstable  ;  steady,  steadfast,  firm. 

"How  unwavering  she  continued  in  her  .  .  .  p»v* 
pose,"— iSer^pe  ;  Eccles.  Merm..  ;  Edward  VI.  (an.  1S51]. 

*  tin-w9,x',  *  un-wexe,  v.i,  [Pret  u«-  (IX 
and  Eng.  wax.]    To  decrease. 

*  un-wayed'  (1),  a.    [Unweiohed.] 

*  un  -  wayed'  (2),  t*.  [Pref.  uti-  (1) ;  Eng,. 
way,  and  sutf.  -ed.] 

1.  Not  used  to  travelling ;  not  accustomwfc 
to  the  road. 

"  Colts  that  are  unwayed,  and  will  not  go  at  AlL"— 
Suckling, 

2.  flaving  no  roads  ;  pathless. 

"It  [the  land]  shal  be  unwaied  or  waylea." — FTjk 
diff'e:  Eccliis.  xiv.  15  ;  also  xv.  8. 

*•  tin-weak'-ened,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 

weakened.]    Not  weakened ;  not  enfeebled. 
"  The  unweakened  pressure  of  the  extemnl  otr."— - 
Boyle. 

*  tin-weal'-thy,    a.    [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 

wealthy.]    Nut  wealthy  ;  poor. 

"An  unwealthy  mountain  benefice." 

Wordsworth :  Excieraion,  bk.  T. 

tin-weaned\  u.     [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  £ng^. 

weaned.] 

1.  Lit. ;  Not  weaned. 

"  ily  unwcaned  son." 

Byron  :  Heaven  A  Earth,  i,  St 

2.  Fig. :  Not  withdrawn  or  disengaged. 

"  An  unweaned  affection  for  peculiarities,"- Cu^an .' 
Ethical  Treatise,  dia.  iii.,  §  2. 

*  tin-weap'-oned,  a,  [Pref.  un-  (i) ;  Eng. 
weapon,  and  sutf.  -ed.]  Not  bearing  a  weai.io» 
or  weapons ;  unarmed. 

"The  unweaponcd  multitude." — Holinslied:  D»- 
script,  qf  Ireland,  cli,  iiL 

*  tin-wear'-i-a-ble,  a.  [Pref.  vn-  <1),  wnd 
Eng.  weariable'.]  Not  weariable  ;  not  capable' 
of  being  wearied ;  indefatigable. 

"  Actuated  by  the  u/iMflariaWe  endeavours  of  ow 
worthy  and  never-enough  commended  Dnreeua."— 
Bp.  Halt :  Peace-maker,  §  5. 

*  tin-wear'-i-a-bly,  adv.  [Eng.  unwearia^ 
bile);  -ly.]  In  an  unweariable  manner;  uide- 
fatigably. 

"  Let  us  earnestly  and  unweariably  aspire  thither,* 
— £p.  Ball  .*  Christian  Assurance  of  Heaven, 

tin-wear'-ied,  a.  [Pret  un-  (1),  and  Edj^ 
wearied.] 

1,  Not  wearied ;  not  tired  ;  not  fatigued. 

"  The  Creator,  from  hla  work 
DeaiatinR,  though  unwearied,  up  retum'd." 

MUton:  P.L.,vil  US. 

2.  Indefatigable,  assiduous,  unweariable. 

"  An  unwearied  devotion  to  the  service  of  Ood  re- 
commended the  gospel  to  the  world."— /fever*.-  Smr* 
man. 

tin*wear'-ied-lS^,  adv,  [Eng.  unweariedi 
-ly.]    In  an  unwearied  manner ;  indeCatigably, 

"Thus  they  labour  unweartedty  the  ruin  one  at~ 
ajiotheT."— Seeker  :  Sermons,  voL  v.,  aer.  11. 

tin-wear'-ied-ness,  «.  [Eng.  unwearied  i. 
-ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  un- 
wearied, 

"  The  indefeaaibleness  or  unwenriedness  of  the  pilm 
ciple  of  thought,"— /ioarfCT*.-  On  the  Soul,  i.  438. 
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•ttn-wear'-^,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
vieary,  a.]    Not  weary  ;  not  fatigued. 

"  Hei-  face  all  pale  from  watchful  love,  the  unweara 
love  ahe  bore  him." 

£,  B.  Browning :  Cowper'a  Grave, 

•tin-wear'-^,  v.t.  [Pref.  un-  (2),  and  Eug. 
weary,  v,]  To  refresh  after  weariness  or 
fatigue. 

"  It  unwearies  and  refreshes  more  than  any  thine." 
—Temple.  ^  * 

•iin- weave',  v.t.  [Pref.  un-  (2),  and  Eng. 
weave.]  To  undo,  as  something  that  has  been 
woven  ;  to  take  out  the  marlcs  of  what  is 
woven ;  to  resolve  what  is  woven  into  the 
threads  of  which  it  was  made. 

"  Now  she  unweaves  the  web  that  she  hath  wrought" 
Shakeap.  :  Venut  &  Adonis,  a91. 

fin-webbed',  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
wehbecL]  Not  furnished  with  a  web  or  mem - 
braue.     Used  of  the  tarsi  of  land  birds. 

•un-wed',  ct.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  ■ujgd.] 
Ui'jnarried. 

'■  Neither  too  young,  nor  yet  wnwed." 

Shakeap.  :  Paaaionate  PUffrim,  xvl, 

iin-wed'-ded,  <*.  [Pref.  un~  (l),  and  Eng. 
wedded.  ] 

1,  Not  wedded ;  unmarried. 

"  And  matrons  and  unwedded  sisters  old." 

iVordsioorth :  Excursion,  bk.  v. 

2.  Not  joined  or  united.   [Unhusbanded,  4.] 

'*  My  rambling  vines  unwedded  to  the  trees." 

Cowper :  Death  qf  Damon. 

•  ttn-wedge'-a-ble,  *  un-wedg'-a-ble,  a. 

[Pref.  un-  (1) ;  Eng.  wedge,  and  -able.]    Not 
capable  of  being  split  open  with  wedges. 

"  The  itnwedffeable  and  gnarled  oak." 

Shakesp,  :  Measure  for  Measure,  ii.  3. 

fin-weed'-ed,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
weeded.]  -Not  weeded;  not  cleared  or  freed 
from  weeds. 

"  Tia  an  unieeeded  garden. 
That  grows  to  seed."  iihakesp.  :  Hamlet,  L  a. 

•  tin-weep'-mg,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (I),  and  Eng. 
weeping.]  Not  weeping ;  not  shedding  or 
dropping  tear^i, 

"  The  death-days  of  unweepiTiej  eyes." 
Drayton  :  Duke  Humphry  to  Elenor  Cobham. 

■  tin-weet'-ing,  a.  [Pref.  uti-  (1),  and  Eng. 
weeting.]  Not  knowing  ;  ignorant,  unwitting. 
(Milton :  Comus.  539.) 

•  tin-weet'-mg-4^,  adv.  [Eng.  unweeting ; 
-ly.]  Unwittingly,  ignorantly ;  in  ignorance. 
(Milton:  Samson  Agonistes,  1,680.) 

•  tin- weighed' (ff/i  silent),  *un-wayed'  a. 

[Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  weighed.] 

1.  Not  weighed  ;  not  having  the  weight  as- 
certained.   (Dryden :  Life  of  Virgil.) 

2.  Not  deliberately  considered  and  exa- 
mined ;  not  considered,  inconsiderate  ;  un- 
guarded. 

"  What  an  unwe^Jted  behaviour  hath  this  Flemish 
drunkard  picked."— Sftakesp.  :  Merry  Wioea,  ii,  1. 

•tin-weigh'-ing  (gh  silent),  a.  [Pref.  un- 
(1),  and  Eng.  weighing.]  Inconsiderate, 
thoughtless. 

"A  very  superficial,  ignorant,  unweighing leWov/." — 
Shakesp. :  Measure/or  Measure,  iil.  2. 

ttn-wel'-come,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
welcome.]  Not  welcome;  not  well  or  gladly 
received  ;  not  pleasing,  not  acceptable, 

"That  unwelcome  voice  of  heavenly  love." 

Cowper :  Truth,  463. 

•  tin-wer-come-ly",  adv.  [Eng.  unwelcome; 
■ly.]  In  an  unwelcome  manner;  without  a 
welcome. 

"Garcio  is  come  unwel comely  upon  her. "—j.  Baill'te. 

* tin-wel'-cdnie-ness,  s.  [Eng.  unwelcome; 
•ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  unwel- 
come. 

"  To  alleviate  the  unwelcomenesa  of  it." — Boyls  : 
Works,  vL  43, 

ttn-well',  a.  ,[Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  well,  a.] 

1.  Not  well ;  sick,  indisposed. 

2.  Used  euphemistically  to  signify,  ill  from 
menstruation. 

•tin-well'-ness,  «.  [Eng.  unweU;  -ness.} 
The  quality  or  stote  of  being  unwell.  {Chester- 
M2.] 

•  tin-wemmed',  *  un-wembed,  "  un- 
Wemmyd,  a,  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
wemvied.]  Unspotted,  unstained  ;  spotless, 
pure. 


tin-wept',  a.     [Pref.  %in-  (1),  and  Eng.  wept.] 
Not  wept  for ;  not  lamented,  not  mourned. 
"  Alone,  unnoticed,  and  unwept," 

Wordsworth :  White  Doe,  bk.  vl. 

*  un~werred,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (l) ;  Mid.  Eng. 
wen-e  —  war,  and  suff,  -ed.]  Not  warred  upon, 
assailed,  or  invaded. 

"  Thei  lefte  nothynge  stonde 

Unwerred."  Gower:  C.  A.,  iii. 

*un-Wet',  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  wet.] 
Not  wet,  not  moist,  dry. 

"  [SheJ  treads  with  unwet  feet  the  boiling  waves. " 
Garth :  Ovid  ;  MetamorplioaeB  xiv. 

*  un-wet-ing,  a.    [Unweeting.] 

*  un-wet-lng-ly,  adv.    [Unweetinqlt.] 

tin-wbipped',  iin-whipt',  a.  [Pref.  vm- 
(1),  and  Eng,  whipped.]  Not  whipped,  not 
flogged,  not  punished. 

"  Unwhipt  at  Justice,"       Shakesp.  :  Lear,  Hi.  2, 

*  tin-whirled',  a.  Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
whirled.]  Not  whirled  or  hurried.  (Special 
coinage.) 

"  The  first  Shandy  unwhirled  about  Europe  In  a 
poatchalse."— jSier/ie  .■  Tristram  iaiandy,  iii.  237. 

*  tin-whole  (w  silent),  *  un-hole',  a.  [Pref. 
un-  (1),  and  Eng.  whole.]  Not  whole,  not 
sound ;  infirm. 

tin-whdle'-some  (w  silent),  *  un-hole'- 
SOme,  a.     [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  wholesome,] 

1.  Not    wholesome ;    unfavouralile    or    in- 
jurious to  health  ;  insalubrious,  unhealthy, 

"  The  air,  imiprisou'd  also,  close  and  damp, 
nnwlialsom,e  draught." 

Milton:  Samson  Affonistes,  9. 

2.  Unfit  or  nnsuited  for  human  food :  as, 
unvjholesome  meat. 

*3,  Not    sound  ;    diseased,    tainted.    Im- 
paired.   {Shakesp. :  Hamlet,  iv.  5,) 
i.  Hurtful,  injurious. 

"  To  swell  one  bloated  chiefs  unwholesome  reign," 
Byron  :  ChiCde  Harold,  L  63. 

tin-whole'-some-ness  {^o  silent),  a.  {Eng. 
unwholesome  ;  -ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of 
being  unwholesome ;  insalubrity,  unhealthi- 
ness. 

"TheumoAoIesomneMof  the  air." — Dryden:  Juvenal, 
iv.    (Note  iv.) 

*  UU~wield'-i-ly,  adv.     [Eng.  unwieldy ;  -ly.] 

In  an  imwieldly  manner  ;  so  as  not  to  be  easily 
wielded. 

"  Unwitldily  they  wallow  first  In  ooze," 

Druden.    iTodd.) 

tin-wield' -i-ness,  s,  [Eng,  unwieldy ;  -ness.] 
The  quality  or  slate  of  being  unwieldy  ;  diifi- 

culty  of  being  moved;  clumsiness,  heaviness. 

"  The  unwieldliness  of  wings  auBRcieutly  large  to 
buoy  him  up."-~Search  :  Light  of  Mature,  vol,  i.,  pt. 
L,  oh.  xiv. 

*  tin -wield'- some,  a,     [Pref.  un-  (1),  and 

Eng,  wieldsome.]     Unwieldy. 

"  His  army  was  very  heavy  and  unwieldsom.e  to  re- 
move. "—North  :  Plutarch,  p.  682, 

tin-wield'-y,  *un-wield  e,  *un-wield- 

ie,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng,  wieldy.]  Not 
able  to  be  easily  wielded  ;  huge,  clumsy ; 
difficult  to  move  on  account  of  its  great 
bulk  or  weight ;  bulky,  ponderous  clumsy. 

"  Drag  some  vast  beam,  or  luasf  s  unwieldj/  length.' 
Pope  :  Hoiner ;  Iliad  xvli.  8*4, 

*  tin-wild',  v.t.  [Pref.  un-  (2),  and  Bag.  wild.] 
To  tame, 

"  Abel  .  .  .  unwildes  the  gentle  sheep." 

tiylvesier  :  Handie-Craftet,  2?7. 

*tin-wir-l^l,  a.      [Pref,    un-  (1),  and  Eng. 

wilful.]    Not  wilful ;  unintentional. 


*  tin- Will',  v.t,  [Pref.  un-  (2),  and  Eng.  will.] 
To  will  the  reverse  of ;  to  reverse  one's  will  in 
regard  to. 

"  He  .  .  .  who  unwilla  what  he  baa  willed."— Zonj)'- 
feUow. 

•tin-willed',    a.      [Pref.    un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
willed.]    Deprived  of  volition  ;  relaxed. 
"  Your  will  is  all  unwilled," 

Mrs.  Browning :  Duchess  May. 

tin-will'-ing,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
willing.] 

1.  Not  willing;  not  ready;  not  inclined; 
not  disposed. 

"  He  was  not  unmlling  to  sell  lor  a  high  price  a 
scanty  measure  of  juatice." — Macaulay :  Hist.  £7ig., 
ch.  xix. 

*  2.  Undesigned  ;  involuntary.  {Shakesp. : 
Venus  c&  Adonis,  1,051.) 


tin-Will'-ing-lj^,  rtdi;,  [Eng.  unwilling;  •ly.']* 
Not  willingly  ;  not  in  a  willing  manner ;  nob 
with  goodwill ;  against  one's  will  or  inclina- 
tion. 

"I  reason  very  unwillingly,  and  not  without  a  cer- 
tain nv/'e."'-Bolingbrokc :  Minutes  of  Easayt,  §  77. 

tin -will'- ihg-uess,  s.  [Eng.  unwilling; 
-ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  unwil- 
ling ;  reluctance,  disinclination. 

"  Hia  unwHUnqness  to  offend  the  Anglican  Church.* 
—Macaulay :  Hist.  &tiQ,,  ch,  xiii, 

t  un-wi'-ly,  a,  [Pref.  un-  (l),  and  Eng.  wily.\ 
Not  wily,  free  from  guile  or  cunning.  (Edea- 
tic  Rev.,  in  Annandale.) 

tin-wind',  v.t.  &  i.  [Pref.  wt^  (2),  and  Eng. 
whid,  v.] 

A.  Transitive : 

1.  To  undo,  as  something  that  has  been 
wound  ;  to  wind  off;  to  loose,  to  separate. 

*  2.  To  disentangle ;  to  free  from  entangle- 
ment. 

"I  would  roll  myself  for  this  day;  in  troth,  they 
should  not  unwind  ia.e."—Beri  Jotison:  Silent  Woman, 
ii.  2, 

*  3.  To  set  free  or  loose. 


B,  Tntravs.:  To  become  unwound;  to  ad- 
mit of  being  unwound. 

"  Charm  by  charm  untoinds." 

Byron  :  Childe  Harold,  iv,  123. 

*  tin-Winged',  a.     [Pref.   un-  (1),   and  Eng. 

winged.]    Not  winged  ;  not  having  wings. 

"And  flo  did  she  (as  she  who  doth  not  bo) 
Conjecture  Time  ni}winged,  he  came  so  slow." 
Browne:  Britannlas  Pastorals,  i, 

*  tin-wink'-ing,  a.     [Pref,  un-  (1),  and  En& 

winking.]     Not  winking;   nut  shutting  tha. 
eyes  ;  ever  watchful  or  vigilant. 

"AH  your unwt«Am^ vigilance  to  preserve  you  from 
your  t;reat  adversary,"— /inua;  /  Sermons,  vol.  tL, 
ser.  19. 

tin-win'-ning,  a.     [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng; 

winning.]    Not  winning;  unnonciliatory. 
"  Pride    beinc    an    unwktnlng    quality." — Fidlert 
Church  Hist.,  II.  ii.  7, 

tin-wiped',  a.    [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  wiped.}/ 

Not  wiped  ;  not  cleaned  by  wijiing. 

"  Their  daggers  which,  unwiped,  we  found." 

Shaliesp. ,'  Macbeth,  11.  3. 

*  tin-wif '-dom,  ».  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
wisdom.]  Want  of  wisdom;  fully,  foolish- 
ness, stupidity. 

"The  unwisdom  that  prompts  a  man  to  bum  Or 
candle  at  both  ends." — Field,  Dec.  81,  1837. 

tin-wise',  *un-wis,  *un-wys,  *uu-? 
wyse,  a.     [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  wise.] 

1.  Not  wise;  defii-ientor  wanting  in  wisdom 
or  judgment;  foulish. 

'*  So  lieartle.ss  and  unwise  in  their  councils." — MUtonf 
Way  to  Establish  a  Free  Gomm.imweu.Uh. 

2.  Not  characterized  or  dictated  by  wisdom  * 
injudicious  ;  imprudent. 

"  Be  not  taken  tardy  by  unwise  delay." 

Shakesp. :  Richard  Iii.,  iv,  1. 

un-wi^e'-ly,  ad.v.  [Eng.  unwise;  -ly.]  In  an.. 
unwisb  manner;  not  wisely;  imprudently, 
injudiciously,  foolishly. 

"  The  command  of  the  fort  was  most  unwisely  given . 
to  Elphinstona"— jJ/ttfttuto^  :  Hist.  Eng,,  ch.  v, 

*  tin-Wish',  V.t.    [Pref.  un-  (2),  and  Eng.  wlsh^ 

v.]    To  wish  away;  to  make  away  with  by 
wishing. 
•"  Why,  now  thou  hast  unwished  five  thousand  men." 
Shakesp. :  Henry  K,  iv,  8. 

tin-wished',  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eiig, 
wished.]  Not  wished  for ;  not  desired ;  not- 
sought. 

"Whilst,  heaping  unwished  wealth.  I  distant  romn.' 
Pope:  Homer;  Odyssey  iv,  lia. 

*  tin-wist',  a.    [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  wiat,] 

1.  Not  known,  thought,  understood,  per-- 
ceived,  or  conceived. 

"  Thither  come  to  us  unwist." 

Brovme  :  Shepherd's  Pipe,  EcL  1. 

2.  Not  knowing,  ignorant. 

"  He  shall  the  eae  unwist  of  it  himselve." 

Chaucer :  Troylus  Jt  Cresslde,  ii.  1,400. 

*  tin-wit',  V.t.  [Pref.  un-  (2),  and  Eng.  vnt.}' 
To  deprive  of  understanding, 

"  As  if  some  planet  had  unwitted  men." 

Shakesp. :  Othello,  il.  8. 

*  tin'-wit,  s.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  wit.y 
Want  of  wit  or  understanding;  ignorance, 
folly. 

"  Mine  ti^wit  that  euer  I  clambe  so  hie." 

Chaucer :  Com.  of  Mars  &  Veniu. 


b6il,  bo^;  poiit,  jo^l;  cat,  9011,  chorus,  9hin,  henph;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a§;  expect,  Xenophon,  e^ist.   -ingc 
-oian,  -tian  =  shg^n.   -tion,  -sion  =  shun ;  -tion,  -§ion  =  zbun.    -oious,  -tious,  -sious  =  shtis.   -hie,  -die,  &c.  =  hel,  d^ 
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•un- witch',  v.t.  [Pref.  un-  (2),  and  Eng. 
vntch.]  To  free  from  the  effects  or  influence 
of  witchcraft ;  to  disenchant. 

"I  will  be  unvritched  and  revenged  by  law." — Ben 
Joruon  :  Every  Man  in  hi»  ITumimr,  iii.  7. 

•  un- with- draw'- ing,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1), 
and  Eng.  withdrawing.]  Not  withdrawing; 
continually  liberal. 

"  A  iuU  and  unwilhdrawing  hfind." 

Milton:  Comus,  711. 

tin-Wlth'-ered,  a.  [Pref.  vn-  (1),  and  Eng. 
witliered.]    Nut  withered  ;  not  faded. 


un  -  with'- er  -  mg,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (l),  and 
Eng.  xhitheriiig.]  Not  withering;  not  liable 
to  wither  or  fade. 

"The  spiry  myrtle  witb  unwithering  leaf." 

Coioper:  Task,  iii.  570. 

*  un-with-held',  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
withheUL]  Not  withheld  or  kept  back,  re- 
tained, or  liindered. 

"  AH  unwiihheld,  indnlging  to  his  friends 
The  vast  uubori'ow'd  treasures  of  liia  mind." 

Thomson :  To  Sir  I.  Jfe^eton. 

*  un-with-stood'.  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1).  and  Eng. 
wifhst'idd.]  Not  withstood;  not  opposed; 
not  resisted. 

"  Vigour  unwithstood.^ 

PhUipa  :  Cider,  i. 

fin-wit -nessed,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
witnessed.] 

1.  Not  witnessed  ;  not  seen  ;  not  recQgnized. 

"  Witb  complaints 
By  thee  unwitriessed." 

Cowper :  Homer  ;  Odyssey  x. 

2.  Not  attested  by  witnesses ;   having  no 
testimony. 

"  Lest  tlieir  zeal  to  the  cause  should  any  way  be  un- 
witnussed, ' ' — Honker. 

•  un-wit'-ti-l^,  adv.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
wittUy.]    Not  wittily ;  withont  wit. 

"  Unwittily  iind  ungracefully  merry."— OowZey. 

•  fin-wit'-ting,  *  un-wy t-tynge,  u,.  &  s. 

[Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  witting.] 

A.  As  adj.:    Not  knowing;  unconscious, 
ignorant. 

"Made  me  to  feare  an  answer  ummaitiff." 

Deaum.  &  Flet. .   Honest  Man's  Fortune,  ii. 

B.  As  subst. :  Ignorance. 

•'  And  now,  bretheren,  I  woot  that  by  wnwittlnge  ye 
AiAen."—Wycliiffe :  Dedls  iii.  17. 

ttn-wit'-ting-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  unwitting ;  -hj.] 
Not  wittingly  ;  not  knowingly  ;  without  know- 
ledge or  consciousness  ;  iynorantly,  inadver- 
tently.   {Scott:  Marmicrn,,  v.  18.) 

tin-wit'-t^,  *  un-wit-ti,  a.    [Pref.  un-  (1), 
and  Eng.  wLlty.] 
*  I.  Foolish,  ignorant. 

"  I  am  maad  unwitti."—  Wycliffe  :  2  Corinth,  xil,  IL 

2,  Not  witty ;  deficient  in  wit. 

*  un  -  wived',  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
wived.]  Having  no  wife  ;  unraaiTied  or  ren- 
dered a  widower. 

"  My  Orgilus  bod  not  been  now  unwived." 

Ford :  Broken  Heart,  li  2, 

•  un-wom'-g-u,  v.t.  [Pref.  un-  (2),  and  Eng. 
woriian'l  To  deprive  of  the  qualities  or  cha- 
racteristics of  a  woman. 

"  She  whose  wicked  deeds 
ViiwomaH'd  her."  Sandys :  Ovid  ;  Metam.  li. 

1in-woni'-an-l^,  a.  &  adv.  [Pref.  un-  (1), 
and  Eng.  wonundy.] 

A.  As  adj. :   Not  womanly ;  not  befitting 
or  becoming  a  woman. 

**  Offering  me  most  unwomanly  disgrace." 

Daniel:  Complaint  of  Rosamond. 

B.  As  adv. :   In  a  manner  unbecoming  a 
woman. 

*'  Do  not  80  uwKrmanly  cast  away  yourself." — Bun- 
yan:  PUgrim'i  Progress,  pt  it 

*  un-won'-der,  v.t.  [Pref.  un-  (2),  and  Eng. 
wonder.]  To  explain,  as  something  wonder- 
fiU  or  marvellous. 

"  Unwonder  me  this  v/QuAer."~FuUer :  Hist.  Oamb. 
Univ.,  i.  18. 

•  un-w6n'-der-ing,  a.  [Pret  un-  (l),  and 
Eng.  wondering.]    Not  wondering. 

"  The  unioondering  world," 

Wolcott :  Peter  Pindar,  p.  236, 

iin-wdnt'-ed,  *  un-wonf ,  u.  [Pref.  un-  (1), 
and  Eng.  wonted,  wont.] 

1.  Not  wonted;  not  accustomed ;  not-  com- 
mon ;  unusual,  extraordinary,  rare,  inticqueut. 

"  Unwonted  lightn  aloog  my  prison  shine." 

Byron :  Lament  of  Tasso,  viii. 


*2.  Unaccustomed,  unused;    not  made  fe- 
rn iliar  by  practice  or  use. 

*'  All  unwant  to  bid  in  vain." 

Scott ;  Lady  qf  the  Lake,  li.  7. 

lin-w6nt'-ed-ly»  adv.  [Eng.  unwonted;  -ly.] 
In  an  unwonted  manner  or  degree ;  unusually, 
strangely. 

iin-wout'-ed-ness,  s.  [Eng.  unwonted; 
-ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  un- 
wonted, unusual,  or  out  of  the  common  ;  un- 
cominonness. 

"  The  chief  thing  that  moved  their  passion  and 
prejudice  was  but  unwjntedness  and  traUition."— B/). 
Taylor:  Artificial  Handsomeness,  p.  121. 

un-wo6ed',  a.  [Pief.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  wooed.] 
Not  wooed ;  not  courted ;  not  sought  in 
marriage. 

*  iin-wdrd'-ed,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (l),  and  Eng. 
worded.]  Not  worded;  not  spoken,  told,  or 
mentioned. 

"  You  should  have  found  my  thanks  paid  iu  a  smile 
If  I  had  fell  unworded." 

Beaum.  &  Flet. :  Nice  Valour,  iL 

*  iiu-work',  v.t.  [Pref.  un-  (2),  and  Eng. 
work,  v.]    To  undo. 

"  If  they  light  in  the  middle  or  bottom  of  a  dead 
hedge,  your  best  way  is,  softly  to  unwork  the  hedge 
till  you  come  to  them."— C.  Butler :  Fem,  Man.,  p.  92. 

un-w6rk'-a-ble,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (l),  and 
Eng.  worhaile.]  Not  workable  ;  not  capable 
of  being  carried  out ;  unmanageable. 

"  Excellent  in  theory,  hatunworkable  in  practice." — 
St.  James's  Gazette,  Feb.  15, 1883. 

*  un-w6rU'-ing,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
working.]  Not  working ;  living  without  la- 
bour. 

"Lazy  and  un-worhing  shoxjkeepera."  — Zocte;  On 
Lowering  Interest  of  Money. 

dn-work'-man-like,  a.    [Pref.  un-  (1),  and 

Eng.  worhnanllke.]     Not  workmanlike  ;  not 
such  as  befits  or  is  worthy  of  a  good  workman. 

iin-wdrld'-li-ness,  s.  [Eng.  unworldly; 
-ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  un- 
worldly ;  freedom  from  worldliness. 

"  Mr,  Alcotfs  unworldliness  appealed  to  Emerson's 
magnanimity."— .<l(fte»icBwm.,  March  24,  1888,  p.  372. 

un-'world'-ly,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  aud  Eng. 
worldly.]  Not  woildly ;  not  influenced  by 
worldly  or  sordid  motives. 

*  iin-wormed',  a.  [Pref.  un-  (l) ;  Eng.  worm^ 
and  suif.  -ed.]  Not  having  the  worm-like  liga- 
ment cut  from  under  the  tongue.  (Said  of  a 
dog.) 

"  As  mad  as  ever  unworm'd  dog  was." 

Beaum.  &  Flet. :   Women  Pleased,  Iv.  S. 

*  fin-worm'-wood-ed,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1) ; 
Eng.  wormwood,  and  suff.  -ed.]  Not  mixed 
with  bitterness. 

"  Cnwormwooded  Jrata  I  like  yieU,"—FeUha?n  :  Jte- 
solves,  pt.  L,  res.  20. 

iin-worn',  a.     [Pref.  un-  (l),  and  Eng.  worn.] 
Not  worn ;  not  impaired  or  decayed  by  use. 
"  TTuimpaired  in  its  beauty,  unworn  in  its  parts." — 
Barrow:  Sermons,  vol.  ii.,  ear.  6. 

*  un-wor'-Ship,  s.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
worship.  ]    Disgrace. 

"  It  were  unworship  in  a  kynge."    Cower:  C.  A.,  vii, 

*iin-wdr'-ship,  •un-wor-schip,  v.t. 
[Pref.  un-  (2),  and  En^.  worship.]  To  dis- 
honour ;  to  treat  with  dishonour. 

"  Thou  that  hast  glorie  in  the  lawe,  unworschipitt 
God  bi  brekyng  of  the  Uiwe.'—Wj/cliS'e:  Romans  ii.  23. 

*  un-wor'-ship-ful,  *un-wor-shyp-faU, 

a.     [Pref.  un-(l),  and  Eng,  worshipful.]    Not 
worthy  of  adoration  or  reverence. 

"  Nero  .  .  .  yafe  whilorae  to  the  reuerent  senatours 

the  unworsh^pfull  eeatea  of  dignities."  —  Cliaucer  : 

Boedus,  bk.  in. 

*  iin-wdr'-stupped,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (l),  and 
Eng.    worshipped.]      Not   worshipped ;    not 

adored. 

*'  He  resolv'd  to  leave 
Unworshipp'd,  unobey'd,  the  throne  supreme." 

Milton :  P.  L.,  v.  670. 

*  iin-worth'.  *  un-worthe,  a.  &  s.    [Pref. 

un-  (1),  and  Eng.  worth.] 

A.  As  adj.  :  Unworthy ;  little  worth. 
"Many  things  might  be  noted  on  this  place  not 

ordinary,  nor  unworth  the  noting."— i/titon;  Tetra- 
chordon. 

B.  As  suhst.  :  Unworthiness. 

"  Reverence  for  worth,  abhorrence  for  unworth." — 
Carlyte  :  Past  &  PresnU,  bk.  11.,  ch.  ix. 

un-w6r'-thi-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  unworthy;  -ly.] 
Not  worthily  ;  in  an  unworthy  manner;  not 


according  to  desert  or  deserving ;  either  above 
or  below  merit. 

"Thinking  .  .  .  too  unworthily  ot  them  thatvudep- 
took,  this  jQ-arney."— Hackluyt :  Voyages,  ii.  Wb. 

un~wdr'-thi-ness,  *un-wor'-thy-nes, ». 

[Eng.  unworthy;  -ness.]    The  quality  or  sUite 
of  being  unwortliy  ;  want  of  worth  or  merit. 
"  And  much  she  read,  and  brooded  feelingly 


iin-wor'-thy,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
worthy.] 

1.  Not  worthy,  not  deserving,  undeserving. 
(Usually  followed  by  o/,  which  is,  however, 
sometimes  omitted.) 

"  Unworthy  of  his  CBXe." 
2  Cowjjer :  Olney  Hymns,  xli. 

2.  Not  worthy,  not  becoming,  not  befitting, 
unbecoming,  beneath  the  character  of.  (With 
or  witliout  of.) 

"  Unworthy  the  high  race  from  which  we  came." 
Pope :  Homer ;  Iliad  xx,  24* 

3.  Wanting  merit ;  worthless,  vile. 

"  A  poor,  unworthy  brother  of  yours." 

Shakesp.  :  as  you  Like  It,  1.  L 

*  4.  Unbecoming,  shameful,  disgracelul. 

"  Mov'd  with  unworthy  usage  of  the  maid." 

Dryden :  Tht:odore  £  ffonoria,  127. 

5.  Not  having  suitable  or  requisite  qualities 
or  qualifications. 

"  Nor  be  unworthy  to  command  the  host." 

Pope  :  Homer ;  Iliad  ii.  662. 

*  6.  Not  deserved,  not  jusLifted. 

"  Didst  unworthy  slau^liter  upon  others." 

Shakesp. .   Jiichard  III.,  1.  S. 

iin-Wo^nd',  pret.  dt  pa.  par.  of  v.     [Unwind.) 

iin-wound'-ed,  ».     [Pref.  un-  (l),  and  Eng, 

wounded.] 

1.  Not  wounded,  not  hurt,  not  injured. 

"  Our  yet  unwounded  enemies." 

Aliitoii .  P.  L.,  vl.  466. 

2.  Not  hurt  or  offended. 

"  We  may  hear  praises  v/hen  they  are  deserv'd, 
Our  modesty  unwuundcd." 

Beaum.  £  Flet. :  Spanish  Curate,  L 1. 

un-woV-en,  *  iin-wove',  pa.  par.  [Un- 
weave.] 

^^  wr  as  r. 

un-wrap',  *  un-wrappe,  v.t.  [Pref.  un- 
(2),  and  Eng.  wrap.] 

1.  Lit. :  To  open  or  undo,  as  something  that 
has  been  wrapped  or  folded  up. 

*  2.  Fig.  :  To  disclose,  to  reveal. 

"  To  unwrappe  the  hidde  causes  of  thlnge^"— 
Chaucer:  Boecius,  iv. 

*  un-wrath'-ful-ljr,  adv.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and 
Eiig.  wrathfuUy.]  Without  wrath  or  anger; 
patiently,  calmly. 

"  The  uombre  of  thinges  unwrathfully  and  pru- 
dently doen."—Udal:  Apoph.  of  Eraamu,8,  p.  316. 

*  un-wray',  v.t.  [Pref.  un-  (2),  and  Eng. 
wray.]  To  take  the  clothes  ofi';  to  uncover, 
to  unwrie. 

*  iin-wreaked',  a.  [Pref.  u/n-  (1),  and  Eng. 
wreaked.]    Unavenged,  not  avenged. 

"  So  long  vnwreaked  of  thine  enemy." 

Spenser:  F.  Q.,  III.  xi.  9. 

*  iin-wreath',  ♦  iin-wreathe',  v.t.  [Prefc 
un-  (2),  and  Eng.  wreath,  wreatlie.]  To  un- 
twist, to  undo  or  untwine,  as  something 
wreathed. 

"  The  beards  of  wild  oats  .  .  .  contluually  wreath 
and  umwreath  themselves." — Boyle. 

*  un-wrecked',  a.  [Pref,  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
wrecked.]  Not  wrecked,  not  ruined,  not  de- 
stroyed, 

"  Escape  undrowu'd,  unwre(Xd." 

Drayton  :  Lady  Aston's  Departure, 

*  "d-n-wrie',  v.t.  [A.S,  unvrrihan,  unwreon.] 
To  uncover,  to  unwray.  (Chaucer :  Troilus  S 
Cressida,  860.) 

*  tin-wrin'-kle,  v.t.  [Pref.  un-  (2),  and  Eng. 
wrinkle.]  To  reduce  from  a  wrinkled  state  ; 
to  smooth. 

tin-wrin'-kled  (le  as  el),  u,  [Pref.  wu 
(1),  and  Eng.  wrinkled.] 

1.  Not  wrinkled ;  not  marked  with  wrinkles 
or  f  uri'ows. 

"  The  face  .  .  .  with  years  unwrinkted." 

Byron :  Childe  Harold,  iv.  llflL 

*  2.  Smooth,  flowing,  even. 


*  tin-write',  v.t.  [Pref.  un-  (2),  and  Bnp^ 
write.]  To  cancel,  as  something  written  ;  ta 
erase. 


f&te,  f3,t,  fare,  amidst,  what,  ^Jl,  father;  we.  wet,  here,  camel,  her.  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir.  marine;  go,  pSt* 
or,  wore.  woU;  work,  whd,  son ;  mute,  ciib.  ciire,  unite,  cur.  rule,  full ;  try.  Syrian,    se.  oe  =  e ;  ey  =  a ;  qu  —  kw. 
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•  ^-write'-a-ble,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1) ;  Eng. 
write,  and  suflf.  -able.]  That  cannot  be  ex- 
pressed in  writing. 

'*  Both  these  words  have  an  evident  resemblance  to 
the  umm-iteablf  sound  that  a  olock  really  m^ea."— 
Tylor :  Early  nut.  Mankind,  ch.  iv. 

•  fin-wiit'-ing,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
vyritiiig.]  Not  assuming  the  character  or 
office  of  an  author. 

,  V.'*^^  peace  of  the  honcBt  unwriting  subject  was 
daily  molested.  —^j-ftKfAnoe. 

tin-wrft'-ten,  *  un-wry-ten,  a.  [Pret 
un-  (1),  and  Eng.  written.] 

1.  Not  written ;  not  reduced  to  writing ; 
oral,  traditional. 

"It  (the  Erehon  lawl  la  a  rule  of  right,  unwritten 
Int  delivered  by  tradition."— SjjeTuer;  View  of  the 
State  of  Ireland. 

2.  Not  distinctly  expressed,  laid  down,  or 
formulated,  but  generally  understood  and  ac- 
knowledged as  binding. 

"  The  fair  umorttten  rule  that  the  game  started  is 
the  quarry  of  the  guu  ueai-est  to  \t."— Field.  Dec  17. 
1887.  * 

3.  Not  written  upon,  blank ;  not  containing 
writing. 

"A  rude,  unwritten  blank."  — So«(A.-  SeT-motis. 
(Todd.) 

unwritten-law,  s. 

Law:  Lex  non  scripta;  the  common  law; 
law  not  formulated  in,  or  inculcated  from, 
written  documents. 

"  This  unwritten  or  common  law  is  properly  diB- 
tiu^iishabte  iuto  three  kinds;  I.  General  customs; 
which  are  the  universal  rule  of  the  whole  kiugdom, 
and  form  the  common  law  iu  its  stricter  signification. 
2.  Particular  custoiua ;  which  for  the  most  part  affect 
only  the  inhabitants  of  particular  districts.  3.  Certain 
turtieular  laws ;  which  by  custom  are  ttdopted  by  par- 
licular  courts.' — Blacktlone:  Oomment.,  bk.  i.  ilu- 
trod..  9  U 

•  un-wroU'-en,  «.    [Unwreaked.] 

iin-'wrought'  (ough  as  a),  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1), 
and  Eng.  tm-ouykt.]  Not  wrought ;  not  worked 
up;  not  manufactured  ;  raw. 

"They  usually  pay  him  unwrought  gold." — Datn- 
pier  :  Voyages,  vol.  iL,  ch.  vii. 

fin-wriing',  a.  [Pref.  uti-  (l),  and  Eng. 
wrung.]    Not  wrung,  not  pinched,  not  galled. 

EanUet, 

tin-yield'-ed,  *  un-yeeld-ed,  a.  [Pref.  un- 
(1),  and  Eng.  yielded.}  Not  yielded  ;  not  sur- 
rendered ;  not  given  up.  (Dryden :  Palamon 
&  Arcite,  iii.  651.) 

fin-yield'-ing,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
yielding.] 

1.  Not  yielding  to  force  or  persuasion ;  un- 
bending, stitf,  ftrm,  obstinate. 

"  For  Spain  Ib  compass'd  by  unaielding  foes." 

Byron  :  ChUde  Harold,  i.  SL 

2.  Unceasing. 

"  Unyielding  panga  assail  the  drooping  mind." 

Byron  :  Childish  Recollections. 

*)in-yield'-ing-ness,  *  un-yeeld-ing- 
nesse,  s.  [Eug.  unyielding ;  -ness.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  unyielding ;  firmness, 
obstinacy. 

'"Iheunyeetdingnesseol  King  Malcolm."— V)onieZ ." 
Hist.  Eng..  p.  47. 

tin-yoke',  *  un-yoak,  v.t.  &  i,    [Pref.  un- 
(2),  and  Eng.  i/ofce.] 
A.  Transitive: 

1.  Lit. :  To  loose  from  the  yoke ;  to  free 
from  a  yoke. 

"  The  chief  himself  unyokes  the  panting  steeds." 
Pope :  Homer  ;  Jliad  xxiit.  696. 

*2.  yig. :  To  part,  to  disjoint, 

"  Unyoke  this  seizure,  and  this  kind  regret ' 

Sliakesp.  :  King  John,  iiL  1. 

•  B.  Intrans. :  To  give  over,  to  cease. 

"  Ay,  tell  me  that,  and  unyoke."— SJiaketp. :  Hamlet, 
T.  i, 

fin-yoked',  a.    [Pref.  un-(l),  and  Eng.  yoked.] 
I.  Literally : 

1.  Not  yoked  ;  freed  or  loosed  from  the 
yoke.    {Congreve:  Ovid;  Art  of  Love,  iii.) 

•  2.  Never  having  worn  a  yoke. 

"Seven  bullocks  yet  unyok'd  for  Plioebus  chuae," 
Dryden.    {Todd.) 

*IL  Fig.  :  Licentious,  unrestrained. 
"  The  wiyoked  humour  of  your  idleness." 

Shakesp. :  1  Henry  IV.,  i.  2, 

•nn-yold-en,  a.  [Pref.  uri-  (1),  and  Mid. 
Eng.  yolden  =  yielded.]  Unyielded,  ungiven. 
(CJiaucer:  C.  T.,  2,(344.) 

*  un-zeal'-ofis,  a.    [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 


zealous.]    Not  zealous  ;  devoid  of  zeal,  ardour, 
fervour,  or  enthusiasm. 

"  Superstition,  zealous  or  unzealoua."~Milton  :  Ana. 
to  Eikon  Basilike,  S  &■ 

*  fin-zoned',  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  zoned.] 
Not  zoned,  not  provided  with  a  zone  or  girdle ; 
iingirdled,  unciuctured. 

*'  Full,  though  u7vso7i'd,  her  bosom  rose." 

Prior :  Solomon,  il.  167. 

up,  adv., prep.,  &  s.  [A.S.  vp,  upp  —  up  (adv.) ; 
cogn.  with  Dut.  op;  Icel.  upp;  Dan.  op;  Sw. 
upp ;  Goth,  iup ;  O.  H.  Ger.  uf;  Ger.  ait/; 
allied  to  Lat.  sub  =  under  ;  Gr.  vno  (hupo)  = 
under  ;  Sansc.  upa  =  near,  on,  under.] 

A,  As  adverb : 

1.  To  a  higher  place  or  position  ;  from  a 
lower  to  a  higlier  place ;  in  the  direction  of 
the  zenith  ;  indit^ating  movements  of  the  most 
general  kind  resulting  in  elevation. 


2.  In  a  high  place  or  position  ;  aloft,  on 
high. 

"  Up  on  high."  Shakcsp.  :  Richard  II.,  v.  6. 

3.  Denoting  a  state  or  condition  of  being 
raised,  elevated,  erect,  or  upright ;  not  in  a 
recumbent  position, 

(1)  Of  persons : 
(a)  Out  of  bed. 

"  Ere  I  was  up."      Shaketp.  :  Rape  qf  Lucrece.  1,277. 
(&)  Standing,  as  if  prei-ared  to  speak;  on 
one's  legs. 
(c)  Mounted  ;  in  the  saddle. 
"  When  FordJiam  was  up  those  who  were  Interested 
in  a  horse's  success  felt  cou&deuL"— Standard,  OcL 
18, 1887. 

(2)  Of  things: 
(a)  Raised,  erect. 

"  He  wore  his  beaver  up."       Shakesp. :  SaTnlet,  L  2. 
(6)  (Of  streets):  Under  repair. 

"  Streets  that  are  up." — Daily  News,  Oct.  14,  1886. 

(3)  Games:  In  billiards  =  as  a  total,  in  all: 
as,  The  game  is  2,000  up.  In  cricket  =  on  the 
te leg rapli -board  :  as.  He  is  10  up.  Used  also 
in  this  sense  iu  racing. 

4.  Used  elliptically  for  rise  up,  get  up,  rouse 
up,  or  the  like. 

"  Up,  up,  unhappy  I  haste,  arise  !" 

Scott     The  Gray  Brother. 

^  Used  elliptically,  and  followed  by  withf 
it  =  raise  up,  erect,  set  up,  or  the  like. 

*'  Up  with  my  tent  1 "        Shakesp.  :  Richard  III.,  v.  8. 

5.  In  a  state  of  action,  commotion,  excite- 
ment, tumult,  revolt,  insurrection,  or  the 
like ;  in  arms. 

"  In  twenty-four  hours  all  Devonshire  wna  up." — 

Macaulay  :  ili^t.  Eng.,  ch.  xvi. 

^  Under  this  may  be  classed  such  colloquial 

expressions  as  What  is  up?  =  What  i^  going 

on?  what  is  the  matter?  Is  there  anything 

up?  &c. 

6.  In  process  of  being  carried  on, 

*'  The  huut  is  up." 

Shakesp. :  Titus  Andronicut,  11.  2. 

7.  Above  the  horizon.    (Judges  ix.  33.) 

8.  In  a  state  of  being  higher  or  more  ad- 
vanced generally ;  higher  or  advanced  in 
rank,  position,  social  standing,  price,  &c. 

"M'Lawlay  .  .  .  got  down  with  a  fine  put,  and 
Btood  again  one  up."— Field,  Sept.  2b,  188S. 

9.  Beaching  a  certain  point  measured  per- 
pendicularly ;  as  far  or  as  high  as. 

"Up  to  tie  ears  in  blood." 

Shakesp. :  l  Henry  IV.  iv.  1. 

10.  To  a  certain  point  or  time ;  as  long  or 
as  far  as. 

"  We  were  tried  friends :  I  from  my  childhood  up 
Had  known  him."     Wordtworth:  Excursion.'m..  L 

11.  To  a  higher  altitude  or  stature ;  to  a 
more  mature  condition  or  age. 

"Train  up  a  child  in  the  way  he  should  go."— 
Proverbs  xxii,  6. 

12.  To  or  in  a  state  or  position  of  equal 
advance  or  of  equality,  so  as  not  to  come  or 
fall  short  of;  not  below  or  short  of.  (Fol- 
lowed by  to.) 

"  We  must  not  only  mortify  all  these  passions  that 
solicit  ua,  but  we  must  lean)  to  do  well,  and  act  u/j  to 
the  positive  precepts  of  our  duty." — Rogers :  Sermons. 

13.  Denoting  approach  to,  or  arrival  at,  a 
place  or  person. 

"  Bring  up  your  army."     Shakesp.  :  Coriolanus,  i.  2. 

14.  Denoting  a  state  of  due  preparation  and 
readiness  for  use. 

"  He's  winding  up  ^^e  A':;ticn. ' 

Shakesp. :  Tempest,  ii.  1, 

1.':,  "denoting  a  state  of  being  deposited  in 
a  place  where  a  thing  is  kept  when  not  used. 
"Put  thy  sword  up."  Shakesp.  :  Tempest,  L  2. 


16.  Denoting  a  state  of  being  contracted, 
drawn,  or  brought  together  into  order,  int<> 
less  bulk,  into  concealment,  &c. 

*'  Tie  my  treasure  up  in  silken  bags." 

Sliakesp. :  Pcriclea,  Iii.  2. 

17.  In  a  state  of  being  able  to  understand 
or  do ;  in  a  condition  of  fitness,  capacity,  or 
ability,  or  of  being  acquainted  with.  (Fol- 
lowed by  to :  as.  He  is  %ip  to  all  the  tricks  of 
the  trade.)    (Golloq.  or  slang.) 

18.  Denoting  adjournment  or  dissolution: 
as,  The  House  is  up. 

B.  As  preposition : 

1.  From  a  lower  to  a  higher  place  or  point 
on  ;  ahmg  the  ascent  of ;  toward  a  higher 
point  of ;  at  or  in  a  higher  position  on. 


v:  Excelsior. 

2.  Towards  the  interior  (generally  the  more 
elevated  part)  of  a  country ;  in  a  direction 
from  the  coast  or  towards  the  head  or  source 
of  a  stream  :  as.  To  go  up  country,  To  sail  up- 
the  Thames. 

C.  As  subst. :  Used  in  the  phrase,  Ups  and 
downs  =■  rises  and  falls,  alternate  states  of 
prosperity  and  the  contrary  ;  vicissitudes. 


TT  Up  is  frequently  inflected  as  a  verb  in. 
vulgar  speech. 

*'  She  ups  with  her  brawny  arm,  and  gave  Susy .  .  . 
a  douse  on  the  side  of  the  head."— iT.  Brooke  :  Fool  of 
Quality,  i.  62. 

%  1.  All  up:  All  over  ;  completely  done  for 
or  ruined. 

2.  To  come  up  with :  To  overtake ;  to  catcb 
up. 

3.  To  go  up : 

(1)  To  return  to  one's  University ;  as.  When 
do  you  go  up.'  (Chiefly  at  Oxford  and  Cam- 
bridge.) 

(2)  To  sit  (for  an  examination). 

4.  To  have  (or  pull)  one  up :  To  bring  before- 
a  magistrate  or  justice, 

6.  Up  and  down : 

(1)  Here  and  there ;  hither  and  thither ;  in 
one  place  and  another. 

"Abundance  of  them  are  scattered  up  and  down, 
like  so  many  little  islands  when  the  tide  is  low." — 
Addinon. 

*  (2)  In  every  respect ;  completely. 

"  He  was  euen  Socrates  up  and  downe  in  this  point.* 
Udal :  Apoph.  q^  Erasmus,  p.  324. 

6.  Up  a  tree :  Done  for ;  ruined.    (Slang.) 

7.  Up  sticks :  Pack  up  and  go.    (Slang.) 
"Having  found  it  and  used  it,  you  must  upsticks^ 

and  away  in  a  day  or  tvfo."~Field,  Feb.  20,  1886. 

8.  Up  to  snuff:  Knowing,  cunning,  acute^ 
sharp.    (Slang.) 

9.  Up  to  the  knocker (OT  door):  Good,  capital^ 
excellent.    (Slang.) 

up-line,  s. 

Rail. :  Tlie  line  of  a  railway  which  leads  to- 
the  metropolis,  or  to  a  main  or  central  ter- 
minus from  the  provinces. 

ii-p&n'-ish-^id,  s.    [Sans.  =  a  sitting.] 

Hindoo  Sacred  Lit.  (PL):  Vedic  speculative- 
treatises  occupied  with  attempts  to  solve  prob- 
lems connected  with  the  universe  and  the 
nature  and  destiny  of  man.  They  are  108  or 
more  in  number,  each  Veda  having  a  certain 
number  of  Upanishads  connected  with  it. 
They  constitute  part  of  the  Brahmanas  or 
commentaries  belonging  to  the  Veda,  present- 
ing tlie  Vedic  doctrine  in  a  comprehensive 
form,  and  being  of  a  more  dogmatic  character 
^than  the  rest  of  the  Brahmanas.  They  vary  in 
date  like  tlie  Brahmanas,  which  extend,  ac- 
cording to  Max  Milller,  from  800  to  GOO  b.c. 
[Brahmanism.]  All  Indian  philosophers  and 
various  sects  profess  to  derive  their  belief 
from  the  Upanisliads.    [Veda.] 

U'-pas,  s.    [Malay  upas  =  poison.]    The  Upas- 
tree  (q.v.). 

upas-tieute,  s. 

Toxicol.  &  Bot. :  The  poison  of  Strych->'os 
Tieiite,  a  climbing  shrub  growing  In  Java. 
The  natives  use  it  to  poison  !;iieir  -irows,  its 
deleterious  effects  h'iiiif^  produced  by  the  pre- 
sence of  pt""  :l..ime. 

upas-tree,  «. 

Bot. :  Antiaris  toxicaria,  a  large  tree  grow- 
ing in  Java.  Stem  naked  for  the  first  sixty, 
seventy,  or  eighty  feet  of  its  height  ;  leaves 
alternate,  stipulate,  entire,  unequal  -  sided, 
subcordate,    costately  -  veined  ;    flowers    is 


boil,  bo^;  p6ilt,  j6^1;  cat,  9ell,  chorns,  9I1I11.  benph;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a§;  expect,  Xenephon,  exict.   ph  =  t, 
-cian,  -tian  =  shan.    -tion,  -sion  =  shim ;  -tion,  -§ion  =  zhiiu.   -cious,  -tious,  -sious  =  shiis.   -hie*  -die,  &c.  =  hel,  d^L 


soor. 
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axillary  or  lateral  drooping  peduncles, 
nioiia'ciou8 ;  males  numerous,  enclosed  in 
a  liiui-y  involucre,  calyx  with  three  or  four 
di\  isions,  anthers  sessile,  three  or  four ; 
females  solitary,  calyx  in  seveml  divisions 
with  a  long  bipartite  style,  and  ultimately 
bearing  a  succulent,  drupaceous  fruit.  The 
inspissated  juice  of  the  upas-tree  consti- 
tutes a  virulent  poison  called  by  the  natives 
antjar,  which  owes  its  deleterious  chiracter 
to  the  presence  of  strychnine.  The  smallest 
wound  by  an  arrow  tipped  with  tins  poison 
is  fatal.  Towards  the  close  of  the  eighteenth 
century  a  Dutch  sur- 
geon, Foersch,  circu- 
lated in  Europe  vari- 
ous myths  with  regard 
to  the  upas-tree.  It 
was  said  to  be  so 
deadly  that  the  poison 
was  collected  by  cri- 
minals condemned  to 
death,  who  obtained 
t.ieir  pardon  if  they 
brought  away  the 
poison,  wliich  was, 
however,  found  fatal 
to  eigliteen  out  of 
every  twenty  who 
made  the  attempt. 
It  was  destructive  to 
all  vefitetable  life  but  its  own,  and  grew  in 
the  midst  of  a  desei-t  which  it  had  made. 
Is  it  now  known  that  the  upas-tree  was 
credited  with  the  destruction  of  animal  life 
really  attributable  to  the  escape  of  carbon 
dioxide  from  a  vent  or  vents  in  a  valley  sur- 
rounded by  volcanoes.  It  has  been  seen 
growing  with  other  trees  in  forests,  and  in 
1S44  was  introduced  into  British  hothouses 
with  no  deleterious  efifect. 

\ip'-a-ven-ture,   conj.     [Eng.   «p,   and 
aventure.]  In  case.  {Bale:  Select  Worka^  p.  66.) 

•  up-bar',  v.t.    (Eng.  up,  and  har,  v.] 

1,  To  lift  up  the  bar  of;  to  unbar. 

"  He  niuiiig  dowu,  the  gnte  to  him  uphard." 

Spenter:  F.  Q.,  IV.  ii.  ft. 

2.  To  fasten  with  a  bar ;  to  bar  up. 

•tip-bear",  v.t.    [Eng.  up,  and  Timr^  v.] 

1.  To  bear,  carry,  or  raise  aloft ;  to  lift ;  to 
elevate.    (Gower:  C.  A.,  viii.) 

2.  To  sustain  aloft ;  to  support  aloft  or  In 
Bn  elevated  position. 

"  The  pillars  high 
Himself  upbeart,  which  separate  Earth  from  Heaven." 
Cowper  :  Homer  ;  Odysiey  1. 

3.  To  sustain,  to  support. 

"  Which  two  upbear 
Like  mighty  plllours,  this  frale  life  of  loan." 
Spejieer:  F.  Q.,  II.  viL  6t 

•tip-bind',  v.t.  [Eng.  up,  and  hirid.]  To 
bind  or  lasteu  up.    {Collins:  Ode  to  Peace,) 

•tip-blaze',  v.i.  (Eng.  up,  and  Siose,  v.]  To 
blaze  or  flash  up. 

"  Now  ita  wavy  point 
Upblazing  roae."  Soutltey:  Thalaba,  vl. 

tip-block,  s.  [Eng.  «p,  and  Uock^  a.]  A 
horseblock  (q.v.). 

•tip-blow',  v.t.  k  i.    (Eng.  up,  and  hlow,  v.] 

A.  Trans. :  To  blow  up ;  to  inflate. 

"  Hie  belly  was  upblowne  with  luxury." 

Spenser  :  F.  ^.,  L  It.  SI. 

B.  Itiirans.  :  To  blow  up  from. 

•*  The  watry  sonth-wiude  from  the  sea-bord  cont 
Ypblowing.'  Speruer:  F.  Q.,  IIL  Iv.  IS. 

•tip-bore',  pret.  ofv.    [Upeeab.] 

•tip-bome',*  up-born',  pa.  2)ar,&o.    [Up- 
bear.] 
£l*  Aapa.  par. :  <See  the  verb). 
B.  As  adj. :  Sustained  or  supported  aloft 
"By  the  light  air  up&ome."      Thornton:  Summer. 

lip-braid',  *  up-brelde,  *up-breyd,  v.t.  & 
i.  [A.S.  upp  =  up,  and  bregdan,  bredan  =  to 
braid,  to  weave,  to  pull,  to  draw.] 

A.  Transitive : 

1.  To  cast  some  fault  or  offence  in  the  teeth 
of;  to  charge  reproachfully;  to  reproach. 
(Followed  by  with  or  for  before  the  thing 
charged  or  imputed.) 

"  To  upbraid  them  for  transgressing  old  establlab- 
menta."— Milton:  £ikonohla»tes,  §19. 

^  (1)  Sometimes  used  with  to  before  the 
person  charged,  and  of  before  the  offence 
charged. 

"  May  they  not  Justly  to  our  crimes  upbraid. 
Shortness  of  night?"  Prior:  Solomon,  t  ^Z. 


(2)  Sometimes  used  withoutany  preposition. 
"  He  upbraids  lago,  that  he  made  him 
Brave  me  upon  the  watch."   Shakeap.  :  Othello,  T.  i. 

2.  To  reprove  with  severity. 

"  He  began  to  upbraid  the  cities  wherein  moit  of 
hie  mighty  works  were  done."— Matthew  xi.  20. 

*  3.  To  bring  reproach  on ;  to  be  a  reproach 
to. 

"  How  much  doth  thy  kiudness  upbraid  my  wicked- 
ness."— Sidney, 

*  i.  To  treat  with  contempt. 

"  That  name  of  native  sire  did  foul  upbraid." 

Spenser.    {Todd.) 

E.  Intrans. ,-  To  utter  upbraidings  or  re- 
proaches. 

"  The  man  who  acts  the  least,  upbraids  the  most" 
Fopa  :  Homer;  Iliad  ii.  311. 

*  tip-braid',  *  up-braide,  s.  [Upbraid,  v.] 
The  act  of  upbi-aiding  ;  reiiroach,  abuse. 

"  How  cleans  I  am  from  hlame  of  this  upbraide,' 
Spettser:  F.  Q.,  V.  xL  41. 

tip-braid'-er,  a.  [Eng.  upbraid ;  -er.]  One 
who  upbraids,  reproaches,  or  reproves. 

"  Yet  I  will  listen,  fair  mikiud  upbraider.' 

Howe:  I'aTnerlaneL 

tip-braid'-ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.  [Upbraid,!).] 
A.  &  "B,  As  pr.  par.  A  particip.  adj.  :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  As  subst. :  The  act  or  words  of  one  who 
upbraids  ;  severe  reproofs  or  reproaches. 
"  With  suppliant  gestures  and  upbraidinc/a  stern." 
Wordsworth :  Hart  Ceap  WeU. 

tip-braid'-ing-lj^,  adv.  [Eng.  upbraiding; 
-ly.\  In  an  upbraiding  manner;  with  up- 
braidings or  reproaches. 

"  He  is  upbraidingly  called  a  poet,  aa  If  It  were  & 
contemptible  nick-uame,"— £en  Jonton. 

*  tip-bray',  v.t.  [Upbraid.]  To  upbraid,  to 
reproach,  to  abuse. 

"  Scudamour,  his  foe  for  lying  ao  long  upbrayas.' 
Spansar .-  F.  Q.,  IV.  i.  42. 

*  tip-bray',  *  up-braye,  s.     (Upbrat,  v.] 

Upbraiding,  reproach,  abuse. 

"  After  long  troubles  and  imsweet  upbrayet." 

Spenter :  F.  Q.,  III.  vl.  Ww 

*  tip-break',  v.i.  (Eng.  up,  and  frreafc,  v.]  To 
break  or  force  a  way  upwards ;  to  come  to  the 
surface ;  to  appear. 

tip'-break,  s.  [Upbreak,  c]  A  breaking  or 
bursting  up  ;  an  upburst. 

*  tip-breathe',  v.t.  [Eng.  up,  and  hreaihe,\ 
To  breathe  up  or  out ;  to  exhale. 

*  tip-breed',  v.t.    [Eng.  wp,  and  breeds  v.)    To 

breed  up ;  to  train  up  ;  to  nurse. 

"  Being  both  borne  and  upbreed  in  a  forron  cono- 
trie." — Holinihed:  Hist.  Scotland;  Couranus. 

*  tip'-bring-!ng.  s.  (Eng.  up,  and  bringing.] 
The  process  of  bringing  up,  nourishing,  main- 
taining, or  training ;  education. 

"  Let  me  not  quarrel  with  my  upbrinfftnff.' — Cof^ 
lyle:  Sartor  Resartua,  pt.  IL,  bk.  11. 

*  tip-brought'  (ough  as  a),  a.  [Eng.  up, 
and  brought.]  Brought  up ;  educated,  nursed, 
nurtured. 

"  Long  In  darksome  Stygian  den  vpbrouaht.' 
Spenter:  F.  §.,  VL  vL  lit 

*  tip-bu^sK-an^e,  ».  (Eng.  wp;  huoy,  and 
•anoe^]    Support ;  lifting  up. 

"  With  your  wings  of  upbuoyanea." 

Coleridge:  Visit  of  the  Qod». 

tip'-burst,  8.  [Eng.  up,  and  burst.]  A  burst- 
ing up  or  through ;  an  uprush :  as,  an  upburst 
of  lava. 

tip'-by,  tip'-bye,  adv.  (Eng.  «p,  and  6y,- 
bye.]    A  little  way  further  on  ;  up  the  way, 

{Scotch.) 

"  There's  three  good  ptecei,  and  yell  want  liller 
upby  yonder."— Scott :  Bride  of  Lammermoor,  ch.  xviiL 

*  tip-cast',  v.t.  (Eng.  up,  and  cast,  v.]  To  cast 
or  throw  up. 

"  At  Ephesus  the  eea  upcasi 
The  cofflo,  and  all  that  was  therein." 

Oower:  0.  ^.,t1U. 

tip-casf ,  u.  &  8.    [Eng.  upt  and  cast,  s.] 
A*  As  adjective : 

1,  Thrown,  turned,  or  directed  upwards. 

"  Beasts  with  upcast  eyea  forsake  their  shade." 
Dryden:  State  of  innoceno»t  IL I 

2.  Cast  up ;  a  term  in  bowls. 
B.  As  substantive : 
L  Ordinary  Language: 

1,  A  taunt,  a  reproach. 

2.  The  act  or  state  of  being  overturned. 
{Scotch.) 


€^te,  fSt,  f&re,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there 
or,  wore,  wglU  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  ciire,  unite,  cur,  rule,  ftill;  try. 


IL  Technically: 

1.  Bowls :  A  cast,  a  throw, 
"  When  I  kissed  the  jack  upon  an  upcatt  to  be  hO 

away  !  "Shakesp. :  Cymbeline,  ii.  1. 

2.  Geol. :  The  same  as  Upthrow  (q.T.). 

3.  Milling :  The  shaft  or  pit  which  the  air 
ascends  after  ventilating  the  mine ;  lu  con- 
tradistinction to  the  downcast. 

upcast-pit,  upcast-shaft,  <. 

Mining :  The  same  as  Upcast,  s.,  B.  II.  8. 
"  The  force  of  the  explosion  went  in  the  direction  oC 
the  uiJcaiit-sh(^ft."~2'imes,  March  29,  1B8G. 

*  tip-caught'  (gh  silent),  a.  [Eng.  up,  and 
caught.]    Caught  or  seized  up. 

*'  With  every  mouth 
She  hears  upcaiight  a  mai-tueraway.** 

Cowper:  Homer;  Odytse^sW. 

*  tip-9heer',  *  tip-ghear*.  v.t.  [Eng.  up,  and 
c^ieer,  v.]  To  cheer  up,  to  encourage,  to  in- 
spirit. 

"  Who,  coming  forth  .  .  . 
Sir  Calydor  upcheard."       Spenter:  F.  Q.,  VI.  L  ii. 

*  tip-climb'  (&  silent),  v.t.  or  i.  (Eng.  ay?,  and 
climb.]    To  climb  up,  to  ascend. 

"  Upi^limb  the  shadowy  pine." 

Tennyson :  Lutoi  Eatert,  la 

*  tip-C^r,  V.t.  or  i.  [Eng.  up,  and  coil.]  T© 
coil  up ;  to  make  or  wind  up  into  a  coil.' 

*  tip-curl',  V.t.  or  I.  [Eng.  up,  and  curL]  Te 
curl  or  wreathe  upwards. 

"  Thro'  the  leaves  of  floftins  dark  upcurVd.' 
2'e»nf/son :  Tlie  Poet, 

*  tip-dive',  v.i.  (Eng.  up,  and  dive.]  To  ri3» 
to  the  surface. 

"  Thence  make  thy  fame  updive." 

Haviea  :  Miorocosmoi,  p.  SL 

*  tip-draw',  v.t.    (Eng,  up,  and  draw,  v.] 

1.  Lit. :  To  draw  up,  to  raise,  to  lift.  {Mih 
ton ;  P.  L.,  ii.  871.) 

2.  Fig. :  To  train  or  bring  up. 

"  A  knight,  whom  from  childhods 
Ue  had  updrawe  Into  manhode." 

Gower  :  0.  A^  T* 

9'pe-n&-ich'-th^s,  s.  (Mod.  Lat.  up&neCusX 
and  Qt.  ix^iis  {ichthus)  =:  a  fish.]    (Upbneuo.] 

n-pe-ne-6i'-de^,  s.     (Mod.  Lat.  upene(us), 
'  and   Or.    e75os   {eidos)  =  form,   appearance.] 
[Upeneus.] 

^-pe'-ne-tis,  a.  [Gr.  vmfvrf  (hupene)  =  tha 
moustache,  but  often  used  for  tiie  beard.] 

Ichthy. ;  One  of  the  sub-genera  into  which 
the  genus  MuUus  (q.v.)  is  sometimes  divided 
on  account  of  flight  modifications  of  the 
dentition,  Upeneus  has  two  close  allies  t 
Upeneichthys  and  Upeneoides. 

"  tip-fill',  v.t.  (Eng.  up,  and  fiU.]  To  fill  up| 
to  fill  completely. 

"  I  must  upfiB  this  osier  cage  of  curt.'* 

SAa&esp. :  Jiomeo  S  Juliet,  IL  & 

*  tip-flow',  v.i.  (Eng.  up,  and  Jlow.}  T& 
ascend ;  to  stream  up. 

"  No  eye  beheld  the  fount 
Of  that  up^unng  flame."       Bouthej/ :  ThalabM,  U. 

•tip-gath'-er,  v.t.  [Eng.  up,  and  gather,]  Ito 
gather  up  ;  to  contract ;  to  curl  or  coil  up. 

"  Himself  he  close  upgather'd  more  and  more 
Into  hia  dto^"  Spenter.'  Muiopotnw^ 

*tip-gaze't  v,i.  [Eng.  up,  and  gaze,  r,}  T» 
gaze  up. 

"  Upgazing  etm 
Onr  meniah  eye  our  ateepy  way." 

Scott  :  Bridal  of  Trlermain,  IL    (Oxnl 

•tip-grow',  v.i,  (Eng.  up,  and  yrow.J  T» 
grow  up.    {Milton:  F,  L.,  iv.  137.) 

*  tip-grown'»  pa.  par,  or  a.  [Upqrow.]  Grovrm 
up. 

"  So  standing,  moving,  or  to  height.uivrown. 
The  tempter,  all  impaulou'd,  thiu  began. " 

MiUon  :  P.  L.  is.  VTt, 

tip'-growth,  8.  [Eng.  up,  and  grmoth,]  Th« 
process  of  growing  up ;   rise  and  progress ; 

development. 

"  The  new  and  mighty  upffrottOh  of  poMtr  1b  Italr.* 
—J.  R.  Qreen. 

*  np-haf^  prei.  of  V.    [Upheave.] 

*  tip'-hdnd,  a.  (Eng.  up,  and  hand.)  Lifted 
by  both  hands. 

"  The  uphand  sledge  1b  lued  by  nnder.worlunea.*^ 

Mozon:  Mechanical  Sxerdaet, 

*up-h&ng',  v.t.     [Eng.   up,  and  hang.]    T» 

hang  up  ;  to  suspend. 

"  Soone  on  a  tree  uphan^d  I  saw  her  ipoyle." 

Spenter  :  Vittoru  of  Beltt^, 

;   pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  p5t» 
Sj^rian.     £e,  oe  =  e ;  ey  =  a ;  qu  =  kw« 


uphasp— upon 
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'^p-hasp\  v.t,  [Bng.  up,  and  hasp.]  To 
hasp  or  fasten  up.  {Stanyhurst ;  Virgil ; 
Mneid,  iv.  254.) 

^p-hand',  v.t.  [Bng.  up,  and  Scotch  haud  = 
hoUl.]    To  uphold,  to  maintain.    (Scotch.) 

"  It's  Jniiile  Martingale  tliiit  furuiBhes  the  nalga  on 
oou tract,  and  ujuAuutfstheui."— Scots :  Antiquary ,  ch.  L 

"fip-h^ad'-en,  a.    [Uphaud.]    Upholden. 

*  up-heaped'*  a.  [Eng.  up,  and  lieaped.] 
Heaped  up,  piled  up. 


iip-heav'-al,  s.    [Eng.  upheav(_e) ;  -aL] 

1.  Ord.  ioTig.  :  The  act  or  process  of  heaving 
up,  or  the  state  of  being  heaved  up.  (I/it. 
£Fig.) 

"  Prior  to  that  great  religiouB  upheaval  tlie  monks 
were  tlie  principal  profeasora  of  dentiatry."— i>u»/y 
Teleffi-aph,  March  12, 1887. 

2.  Geol. :  The  sudden  elevation  of  land,  or 
its  slow  rise  through  volcanic  or  earthquake 
action.  This  elevation  is  popularly  attri- 
buted, as  it  was  by  the  early  geologists,  to  a 
recession  of  the  soa ;  no  portion  of  which, 
however,  could  recede  without  jiroducing  a 
universal  fall  in  the  level  of  the  ocean.  No 
kuown  natuial  cause  could  produce  such  a 
phenomenon,  and  the  popular  hypothesis  is 
embarrassed  by  tlie  necessity  of  explaining 
what  has  become  of  tlie  wafer  which  has  dis- 
appeared, and  why  certain  ^^trata  are  not  hori- 
zontiil,  but  slanted  at  all  angles  or  disposed 
in  curves.  These  difficulties  do  not  arise 
when  it  is  held  that  the  pei-manent  recession 
of  the  ocean  is  only  apparent ;  the  water  has 
remained  at  its  own  level,  and  it  is  the  land 
that  has  risen.  This  rise  of  the  land,  though 
often  very  extensive,  is  still  in  each  succes- 
sive case  only  a  local  phenomenon.  [Up- 
throw.] 

"  The  evidence  of  upheaval  In  tfae  atoll  regions  of 
the  Fiwific"— jVa«itrc,  Ap.  26.  188B,  p.  604. 

up-heave',    v.t.    [Eng.   up,   and  heave.]    To 
heave  up  ;  to  lift  up  from  beneath  ;  to  raise. 

"  upheave  the  pUea  that  prop  the  solid  wall." 

Fops  :  Homer  ;  lliatl  xii.  307. 

-tip-held',  pre*.  &  pa.  par.  of  v.      [Uphold.] 
Held  up. 

^'-pher,  6.    [Etym.  doubtful.] 

Arch. :  A  fir  pole  used  for  scaffoldings,  and 
sometimes  for  slight  and  common  roofs  ; 
hence,  any  similar  pole.    iGwili.) 

"•up-heve,  v.t.    [Upheave.] 

'•up-hild,  I*.     [Upheld.] 

•Up'-lull,  o.,  adv.,  &  s.    [Eng.  vp,  and  hiU.] 

A.  As  adjective : 

1.  LU.  :  Leading  or  going  up  a  hill  or  rising 
ground  :  as,  an  upkiU  road. 

2.  Fig. :  Difficult,  severe,  hard,  fatiguing. 
"Oar  GoTemment  ia  engaged  in  a  very  uplUU  task." 

—Daily  Telegmph,  Sept.  1,  1835. 

B.  As  adv. :  Up  an  ascent ;  upwards. 

C.  As  subst.  :  Rising  ground ;  ascent ;  up- 
ward slope. 

"  The  countrey  is  full  of  uphiUea  and  downhlUes."— 
Vdal:  Luiteiii. 

*ui>-liilt',  v.«.   [Eng.  wp,  and  ft.ii(.]   To  plunge 
in  up  to  tlie  hilt. 
**  His  Wayd  he  with  thrastlnp  In  his  old  dwynd  caroae 
uphUted."       Stanyhwrtt:  VirgU;  ^iE7ieid,ii.  577. 

*UEI-h6ard'',  v.t.    [Eng.  up,  and  hoard.]    To 
hoard  up ;  to  store. 

"  Thou  haat  uphoarded  in  thy  life._ 
Extorted  treasure  in  the  wumb  of  earth." 

Shakcsp.  :  UamlM,  L  1. 

tip-hold',  *  up-bolde,  v.t.     [Eng.  up,  and 
hold^  v.] 

1.  To  hold  up ;  to  raise  or  lift  on  high ;  to 
elevate ;  to  keep  raised  or  elevated. 

"  Upholding  the  ecalefi  In  bis  left  hand." 

/jimgfeliow  :  Evangeline,  i.  3. 

2.  To  keep  from  sinking  or  falling ;  to  sup- 
.port,  to  sustain,  to  maintain. 

"  He  whose  Spirit,  and  whose  word, 
Upitolda  the  seven  stHrs." 

CowpiT  :  Olney  Hymns,  xiL 

*  3.  To  support,  to  maintain. 

"  Many  yoTiiiper  brother.*  have  neither  lands  nor 
means  to  uphold  theuiaelves."— /la/eij/ft. 
4.  To  maintain,  to  approve. 

"  The  conviction  conld  uot  be  upheld."~Field,  Dec. 
24,  IBdT. 


tip  hold'-er,  "  vp-hold-ere, 

hoid :  -"T.] 


[Eng.  up- 


1.  One  who  upholds,  supports,  or  sustains ; 
a  supporter,  a  defender,  a  maintainer. 

"  The  great  Miiker  and  Upholder  of  it  [the  worldl" 
— LeiglUun  :  Gommant.  on  1  Peter  ilL 

^  In  Hist,  the  same  as  Undertaker,  II.  1 

(q.v.). 

*2.  An  undertaker;  one  who  provides  for 
or  carries  out  funerals. 

"  The  upholder,  rueful  harbinger  of  death, 
Waits  with  impatieuce  for  the  dying  breath.' 
Gay  :  Trivia,  ii.  46». 

*  3.  A  broker ;  a  dealer  in  furniture,  an 
auctioneer. 

"  Under  tlie  direction  of  an  upholder  from  London." 
Smollett :  Humphrey  Clinker,  ii.  190. 

*  Up-hol'-Ster,  s.     [Eng.  uphold-;  -sUr.\ 

1.  A  broker,  an  auctioneer. 

"  Euerard  the  uphohler  can  wel  atoppe  %  muital 
hooled."— Cttc(o?i ;  Bookefor  Travelieri. 

2.  An  upholsterer  (q.v.). 

"  Thus  Nature,  like  an  ancient  free  uphuilster. 
Did  furnish  us  with  bedstead,  bed,  and  bolster. " 
John  Taylor :  Pennilest  Pilgrimage. 

up-hol'-Ster.  v.t.  [Upholster,  s.]  To  fur- 
nish with  upholstery  ;  to  finish  off  with  up- 
holsterer's fittings. 

*'  UphoUtercd  in  figured  green-gold  ^Xxah."— Century 
Magazine,  Dec.  1875,  p.  606. 

up-hol'-ster-er,  s.  [Formed  from  Eng.  up- 
holster, with  the  needless  addition  of -er.  The 
upholster  was  a  broker  or  auctioneer,  so  that 
the  name  may  have  arisen  from  his  holding 
up  wares  for  inspection  while  trying  to  sell 
them.  {Skeat.)}  One  who  supplies  beds,  cur- 
tains, carpets,  covers,  cushions,  &c.,  for  the 
furnishing  of  houses. 

"  Tbey  were  placed  in  an  handsome  ainrtment  at 

■Q   upholsturert    in   Kiug   Street,   Ctovent   Garden." 

—Tatler,  No.  17L 

upholsterer-hee,  «.    [Poppy-bee.) 

Up-hol'-Ster-y,  *.    [Eng.  upholster;  -y.] 

1.  The  business  of  an  upholsterer. 

2.  The  articles  or  furnishings  supplied  by 
upholsterers. 

"  Too  often  fo^otten  humau  nature  in  the  niceties 
of  %iphol»tery,  millinery,  and  cookery." — Essay  on  Dry- 
den. 

uph'-roe,  «.    [Euphroe.] 

*  up-hurl',  v.t.  [Eng.  up,  and  hurL]  To  hurl 
or  cast  up. 

'*  Thea  wals  god  Neptune  with  mace  thrco-forcked  up- 
hurleth.  Stanyhurst:  Virgil;  j^naidiil.  6S2. 

*  up'-keep,  8.  [Eng.  up,  and  keep.]  Support, 
maintenance. 

"  They  ceiised  to  give  suflficlant  to  pay  for  the  up. 
keep:'~Pield,  Jan,  16,  lasfi. 

up'-la>nd»  s.  &  a.    [Eng.  up,  and  hind.] 

A,  As  substantive : 

1.  The  higher  grounds  of  a  district ;  ele- 
vated ground  ;  slopes  of  hills  ;  heights. 

"  Its  upluTUii  sloping  deck  the  mountain's  side." 
Oolilsmith :  The  Traveller, 

2.  The  country,  as  distinguished  froni  the 
neighbourhood  of  towns  or  populous  districts : 
hence,  often  inland  districta. 

B,  As  adjective: 
1.  Literally  : 

(1)  Pertaining  to  uplands  or  higher  grounds ; 
situated  on  the  uplands. 

"Great  loss  of  slock  must  occur  on  the  upland 
farms.'— P(i«  ifatl  Uazette,  Jan.  30,  1888 

*  (2)  Pertaining  to  the  country  a3  distin- 
guished from  the  towns  ;  country. 

"  Sometimes  with  secure  delight 
The  upland  hamlets  will  invite." 

Hilton:  L' AUegro,  VI. 

*  2.  Fig, :  Rude,  rustic,  countrified ;  savage, 
uncivilized. 

"  This  heap  of  fortitude, 
That  so  illiterate  was,  and  upland  rude." 

Chapman,    ( Todd) 

*  Up'-l^nd-cr,  s.  [Eng.  upland;  -er.]  One 
who  dwells  in  the  uplands. 

*  tip-l^d'-ish,  *  up-land~lshe,  a.  [Bng. 
upland;  -ish.] 

1.  Lit. :  Pertaining  to  the  uplands  or  coun- 
try districts ;  upland . 

"  He  caused  fifteen  miles'  space  of  upZandish grownA, 
where  the  sea  had  no  (jnsMane,  to  be  cut  JUid  digged 
up."— More:  Utopia  (ed.  /iobinson},  bk,  ii,,  ch.  L 

2.  Fig.:  Rustic,  rude,  cduntrifled,  boorish, 
uncultured. 

"  Hie  presence  made  tlie  rudest  peasant  melt. 
That  in  the  va.'*t  upUmdhh  country  dwelt.." 

Marl'iwa:  Hero  &  Leunder,  Best.  L 

*  Up-lay',  v.t.    [Eng.  tip,  and  lay.] 


1.  To  lay  up,  to  hoard  up. 

"  Wo  are  but  farmers  of  ourseWes  ;  yet  may, 
If  wo  can  stock  ourselves  and  thrive,  uplay." 

Donne:  Annu/nciation  A  PastUm. 

2.  To  overturn. 

"  Thee  costel  of  Ilion  uplay'd." 

Stanyhurst :  Virgil ;  ^Sneid  11.  MS. 

•  tip-lead',  v.t.  [Eng.  upf  and  Imd,  v.]  T» 
lead  up  or  upward. 

■•  Ujiled  by  thee."  MUton :  P.  L.,  vii.  12. 

•  tip-lean'-ing,  a.  [Eng.  up,  and  leaning.} 
Leaning,  resting. 

"  This  shepheard  .  .  .  vplnaning  on  his  batt" 

Spenser :  Virgil's  Gnat. 

tip-lift',  V.t.  [Eng.  Up,  and  lift,  v.]  To  lifl 
up,  to  raise  ui>,  to  elevate. 

"  Uplifting  it  with  ease." 

Cowper  :  Homer;  Odyssey  IM, 

tip-Uff ,  a.  &  8.    [Uplist,  v.] 

*  A,  As  adj. :  Uplifted,  raised. 

"  With  head  uplift  above  the  wave.' 

JJilt(yn:  P.  L..  1.  198, 

B,  At  subst. :  Upheaval.    (Pron.  up'-Uft.) 

•tip-loch;',  v.t.  [Eng.  up,  and  lock,  v.]  Tc 
lock  up. 

"  His  sweet,  uplock'd  treasure. ** 

Shakesp. :  Sonnet  &2. 

•  tip-look',  v.i.  [Eng.  up,  and  look,  v.]  ,  To 
look  up,  to  gaze  up. 

•  tip'-ly-ing,  a.  [Eng.  «p,  and  lying.]  Up- 
land. 

"  The  favourite  haunt  of  the  wild  strawberry  is  tM 
uplying  meadow." — Scribner't  Magazine,  Aug.  1SJ7, 
p.  47" 

•  tip'-most,  a,  [Eng  Mp,  audmos(.]  Highest 
uppermost,  topmost. 

"  When  h«  uuce  attainb  the  upmost  round." 

Shakesp. :  Julius  Caaaar,  IL  1. 

tip-on',  prep.  &  adv.  [A.S.  uppon,  uppan; 
from  upp  =  up,  above,  and  on,  an  =  on  ;  cogu. 
with  Icel.  upd,  uppd  ■=  upon ;  Sw.  jpS  (fol 
upp^)  =  upon  ;  Dan.  paa.] 

A.  As  preposition :  On  ;  resting  upon ;  at 
or  in  contact  with  the  upper  surface  or  outer 
part  of;  used  in  connection  with  words  ex:- 
pressing  or  implying,  literally  or  figuratively, 
a  ground,  foundation,  standing  place,  depend- 
ence, aim,  end,  and  the  like.  Upon  is  used 
in  all  the  senses  of  on,  with  which  it  may 
consequently  be  said  to  be  interchangeable  ; 

1.  Denoting  contact  with. 

"  The  earth  he  lies  upon." 

Shakesp. :  Tempest,  ii.  L 

2.  Placed  before  that  by  which  a  thing  is 
borne  or  8up|)orted. 

"  I  escaped  upon  a  butt  ef  sack."— jSAa&civ,  .*  TempeA 
11.2. 

3.  Applied  to  articles  of  dress  covering  th« 
body  or  part  of  it,  and  to  things  of  the  naturt 
of  or  resembling  dress. 

"  Look  how  well  my  garments  sit  upon  me." 

Shakesp. :  Tempest,  iL  1. 

4.  Used  to  express  the  ground  or  occasioa 
of  anything  done. 

"  Upon  this  promise  did  be  raise  his  chin." 

Shakesp.  :  Venus  &  Adonis,  S6t 

&  In  consequence  of ;  as  a  result  of. 

*'  She  died  upon  his  words." 

SJiakesp. :  Much  Ado,  It.  L 

6.  With  respect  to ;  concerning. 

"  The  king's  servants,  who  were  sent  for,  were  ex 
Amined  uponallquestiousprupoeed  to  theln."— /'r^den. 

7.  On  the  occasion  of;  at  the  time  of; 
noting  the  time  when  an  event  came  or  is  to 
come  to  pass. 

"  You  shall  lienee  upon  your  wedding  day." 

Shakesp.  :  Merchant  of  Venice,  iii.  £. 

8.  Noting  collateral  position  ;  on  the  side  o£ 

"  Till  she  had  kindled  nil  the  world 
Ui>on  the  right  and  party  of  her  sou," 

ShaJcesp. :  King  John,  L 

9.  Noting  contiguity  or  neighbourhood. 

"The  eneioy  lodged  themselves  at  Aiderniaston, 
and  those  from  Newberry  and  Ke-itliiii;  in  two  other 
Tillaces  upoii  tlie  river  Keuuet,  over  which  he  was  f 
pa^^.  —Ctarendiin. 

10.  Noting  the  direction  given  to  an  action. 
"To  turn  thy  hated  t»ck  upon  our  kiiigdom." 

Shukeep  -   Lear,  I.  L 

*11.  Used  to  denote  an  advantage  gained 
over  another ;  over. 

"  I  never  had  trlumph'd  upon  a  Scot." 

Shakesp. :  1  Henry  /  T. ,  v.  8. 

12.  Denoting  a  business,  occupation,  ot 
design  in  which  one  is  employed. 

"  We  are  cod  vented 
Upon  a  pleasiug  treaty." 

Shahesp.  :  CorioJanuM,  U.  L 

13.  Denoting  multiplicity  or  addition. 

"  .lest  «/w«  jest."         Shakesp.:  Mitch  Ado,  iX.X. 


boll,  bo>;  poiit,  jawl;  oat,  cell,  chorus,  9hin,  bengh;  go,  gem;  t]iin,  this;  sin,  aj;  expect,  :Xeaoplxon,  exist,    -lag, 
-cian. -tian  =  Shan,   -tion, -slon  =  shun; -tion, -sion  =  ziian.   -cious, -tious, -sious  =  shus.   -bio, -die.  &c  =  bel,  ael. 
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14.  Used  in  asseverations  and  observations. 

"  upon  my  soul,  a  lie,  a  wicked  lie." 

Shakesp. :  Othello,  T.  2. 

*  15.  By  the  means  or  agency  of ;  by. 

"  To  die  upon  the  hand  1  loved  so  well." 
Shakesp.  :    Alidtummer  Jfight't  Dream,  11  1. 

*  16.  According  to ;  after. 

"  It  waa  upon  this  fashion  bequeathed  ma" 

Shakap,  :  Much  Ado,  L  1. 

*  17.  Amounting  to  ;  at. 

"  Upon  or  Dear  the  rate  of  thirty  thousand." 

^akesp. :  2  Benry  IV.,  iT.  1. 

18.  Noting  assumption  :  as,  He  took  the 
office  upon  himself 

19.  Noting  security. 

"We  have  borrowed  money  for  the  king's  tribute, 
and  that  uptm  our  lands  and  vineyarda." — ifehemiah 

T.  4. 

*  B,  .4s  adverb : 

1.  On. 

"  That's  iuBculped  upon.'' 

Shakesp. :  Merdutnt  t<f  Venice,  ii.  7. 

2.  Expressing  direction. 

"  strike  all  that  look  upon  with  marveL" 

Sliaketp. :   Winter's  Tale,  v.  8. 

3.  Expressing  progress  or  approach  in  time. 

"  The  hour  prefixed.  .  .  comes  fast  upon." 

Shakesp.  :  Troilua  A  Crctsida,  iv.  3. 

fip'-per,  u.  &  s.      [A  comparative  from  -wp 
(q.v.).] 

A,  As  adjective : 

1.  Higher  in  place. 

"  I  nightly  lodge  her  in  an  upper  tower." 

Shakesp. :  Tteo  Gentlemen,  iii  1. 

2.  Superior  in  rank  or  dignity  i  as,  The 
Upper  House  of  Convocation. 

B,  As  suhst. :  The  part  of  a  boot  or  shoe 
above  the  sole  and  welt  and  forward  of  tlie 
ankle-seams. 

"  Put  ou  firafc-clasa  black  leather  uppers,  such  as 
would  turn  water  easily."— /"icW,  Feb.  11,  188B. 

*  Upper-Bench,  s. 

Eng.  Hist :  The  name  given  to  the  Court  of 
King's  Bench  during  the  reign  of  Charles  II. 

Upper  Cambrian,  a. 

Geol. :  Of,  belonging  to,  or  connected  with 
tlie  upper  division  of  the  Cambrian  Rocks. 
tlsed  a£o  substantively.    [Cambrian.] 

"  We  now  cf-ioe  to  the  Upper  Cambrian  rocks  of 
Sedgwick,  the  Lower  Silurifiu  of  Murchiuou  .  .  .  For 
this  aeriea  Prof.  C.  Lapworth  in  1879  proposed  the 
term  Ordovician,  from  the  name  of  the  British  tribe 
Ordovices.  The  term  ia  aometimes  corrupted  into 
Orduviau,"— ^.  fi.  Woodward:  Qeol.  Snglarui  &  Wales, 
p.  66. 

upper-case,  s. 

Print. :  The  case  used  by  compositors  to 
hold  capital  lettei-s,  reference  marks,  and 
other  less-used  type.    ICase  (1),  s.,  II.  1.] 

npper-crust,  s.  The  upper  circles  of 
society ;  the  aristocracy.  (SUmg^  *'"*  orig. 
ATtierican.) 

upper-hand*  s.    Superionty,  advantage. 

"  The  noblea  thus  attained  the  upper  hand.  "—Buckle  : 
Bitt.  Civilizatitm,  vol.  11.,  cli.  ill 

Upper-House,  s.  The  Senate,  ae  distin- 
guished from  tlie  Lower  Huuyt',  or  House  of 
Representatives.  In  England,  the  House  of 
Lords  as  distinguished  from  that  of  Commons. 

upper-Ieatiier,  ».  The  leather  for  the 
vamps  and  quarters  of  ahoea. 

Upper-lip,  s. 

Bot.  {Of  tlie  LabiatcE,  Scrophulariaceas,  t&c.)  ; 
The  upper  division  or  divisions  of  an  irregular 
flower. 

H  To  keep  a  stiff  upper  lip :  To  keep  up  one's 
courage. 

•' '  Good-bye,  Uncle  Tom  ;  fc^sp  a  afiS'  upper  lip,* 
Baid  George."— iT.  B.  Stotoa:  Unde  Tom's  Cabin,  ch.x. 

Upper  Silurian,  s.   [Silurian  svsTEa.] 
*  upper-stocks,  s.  pi.    Breeches. 

"Thy  upper^stocka  be  they  stuft  with  oilk  or  flocks." 
EeywoQd:  Epigram*. 

upper-Story,  s. 

1.  Lit. :  A  story  above  the  ground-floor. 

2.  Fig. :  The  head.    {Slang.) 

upper  ten  thousand,  s.  The  higher 
circles ;  the  leading  classes  of  society ;  the 
aristocracy.  Originally  applied  by  N.  P. 
"Willis  to  the  wealthier  or  more  aristocratic 
persons  in  New  York,  as  amounting  to  some- 
thing about  that  number.  (Often  contracted 
to  The  Upper  Ten.) 

"Our  Bocial  reformers  urge  that  the  mothers  of  the 
upper  ten  thousand  should  put  their  nuraerieb  auder 
the  conti'ol  of  a  superior  nurse."— -ifTwiwBum,  Nov.. 
1868,  p.  719. 


upper-world,  ». 

1.  The  ethereal  regions ;  heaven, 

2.  The  earth,  as  opposed  to  the  lower  or 
infernal  regions. 

*up-pealt',   v.i.     [Eng.  w^,  and  peak.l     To 
rise  in  or  to  a  peak. 

"  Hlls  uppeaking." 
Stanyhurtt :  Virgil ;  JSneid  111.  209. 

*  up'-per-est,  a.      [Eng.  upper;  -est.]     Up- 
permost, topmost,  highest. 


up'-per-most,  a.    [Bng.  upper,  and  most,] 

1.  Highest  in  place. 

"  Squiurlng  the  uppermost  side."  —  Daynpier :  Voy- 
ages (an.  1685). 

2.  Highest  in  power   or  authority;  most 
powerful ;  predominant, 

"The  politician  whose  practice  was  always  to  be  on 
the  aide  which  was  uppermost."  —  Macaulay :  Bitt. 
Eng.,  ch,  xiv. 

*  up-per-ten'-dom,  s.  [Eng.  wpper ;  ten,  and 
sutf.  -dom.]  The  higher  or  wealthier  classes; 
the  upper  ten.    {Slang.) 

iip-pile',  v.t,  [Eng.  up,  andpite,  v.J  To  pile 
or  heap  up, 

"A  green  mouDtain  variously  upptterf." 

Coleridge  :  To  a  I'ouny  Friend. 

Up -pish,  *  ti,p'-ish,  I*.    [Eng.  Up;  -ish.] 

1.  Proud,  arrogant. 

"She's  upiih  and  can't  abide  if— Mrs.  TroUope: 
Michael  Armstrong,  ch.  ill. 

2.  Aiming  to  appear  higher  than  one's  true 
social  position  ;  putting  on  aii'S  ;  stuck-up. 

*3.  Tipsy. 

"  •  Not  HO  drunk,  I  hope,  but  that  he  can  drive  ub  ?' 
'Yes,  yea,  Madam,  he  drives  best  when  he's  a  little 
upish.    — Vanin-ugh :  Jowmey  to  London,  i.  1. 

'd.p'-pish-ness,  s.  [Eng.  uppish ;  -ness.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  uppish  :  arrogance, 

*  iip-ploiigh'  (gh  silent),  v.t.  [Eng.  up,  and 
plough.]  To  plough  up;  to  tear,  as  by 
ploughing. 

"  The  upploughed  heart,  all  rent  and  tore." 

G.  Fletcher :  Christ  s  Victory. 

*  up-plucl£',  V.t.  [Eng.  wp,  and  pluck.]  To 
pluuk,  pull,  or  tear  up. 

"  And  yon  sweet  flow'ra,  that  in  this  garden  CTOW^ 
yourselves  uppluck'd  would  to  his  luiieral  nie. 
fl.  Fletcher :  Chrut's  Triumph  over  Death, 

*up-pon,  prep.    [Upon.] 

*  iip-pricked',  a.  [Eng.  up,  and  pricked.] 
Pricked  up,  erected,  pointed. 

"  Hia  ears  upprick'd." 

Shakesp.:  Veuus  £  Adonis,  ill. 

*  Up-prop'i  v.t.  [Eng.  up,  and  prop.]  To 
prop  up ;  to  sustain  by,  or  as  by,  a  prop. 

"  Himself  be  [elepliant]  upprops,  on  him  Teliea." 
Donne  :  Progress  of  Hie  Soul,  s.  1, 

fip'-put-ting,  s.  [Eng.  up,  and  putting.] 
XiOogmg ;  entertainment  for  man  and  beast. 
{Scotch.) 

&p-rai^e',  v.t.  [Eng,  up,  and  raise.]  To  raise 
up  ;  to  lift  up.    {Lit.  6:  jig.) 

"  Our  Joy  upraise."  Milton:  P.  L.,  ii.  872. 

*  up-raif'-er,  *  up-reis-er,  «.  [Eng,  up, 
and  raiser.]    One  who  raises  up  or  elevates. 

"The  horn  of  myn  heelth  (var,  readlngf,  m^  up- 
reiser);  and  my  relate."- Wyoliffe :  2  ElTtgs  xxii.  8. 

•up-rear*,  v.i.     [Eng.  up,  and  rear,  v.]    To 
rear  up  ;  to  raise ;  to  elevate, 
"  Then  straight  commands,  that  at  the  warlilce  eouud 
Of  trumpets  loud  and  clarions  be  uprear'd 
His  mighty  standard."  Milton :  P.  L.,  i.  C32. 

*  tip-rid^e',  v.t.  (Eng.  up,  and  ridge.]  To 
ridge  up ;  to  raise  up  in  ridges  or  extended 
lines. 

"  Many  a  billow,  then 
Uprid^d,  rldea  tiubulent  the  sounding  flood." 

Oowpor:  Bomer;  Iliad  xliL 

iip'-right,  up-right  (gli  silent},  *up- 
ryght,  a.,  adv.,  &  ».    [Eng.  up,  and  rlgUJ] 

A,  As  adjective : 

L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Erect,  perpendicular. 

''  upright  &B  the  palm-tree.  "—/fremfoA  X.  6. 

2.  Erect  on  one's  feet. 

"  stand  uprygJa  on  thi  fete."— ^ota  iv.    (1561.) 

3.  Erect,  as  a  human  being ;  not  crawling 
or  walking  on  four  feet. 


•  4:,  Straiglit ;  lying  Htretched  out. 
Slepyng." 


5.  Erected  ;  pricked  up. 

"  With  ohatteriug  teeth,  and  briatling  hair  upright.' 
J}ryden :  Theodore  A  Bonoria,  Hfl. 

6.  Adhering  to  rectitude;  not  deviating 
from  correct  moral  principles ;  high-principled ; 
of  unbending  rectitude. 

"  He  that  is  upright  in  the  way  la  abomination  to 
the  wicked."— /"rou.  xxix.  27. 

7.  Conformable  to  moral  rectitude. 

"  Live  an  upright  life." 

Shakesp.  :  Merchant  tsf  Venice,  lit  & 
II.  Technically: 

1.  Steam:  A  term  synonymous  with  ver- 
tical, as  applied  to  a  boiler  whose  height  is 
greater  than  its  width,  and  to  a  steam-engine 
in  which  the  stroke  is  perpendicular. 

2.  Wood-work. :  A  term  applied  to  a 
moulding-machine  whose  mandrel  is  perpen- 
dicular. 

B.  As  adv.  i  Straight  up,  erect,  perpen- 
dicular. 

"  Anon  he  rears  upright,  curvets  and  leaps." 

Shakesp.  :  Venus  &  Adonis,  27(L 

C.  As  substantive : 

*  1.  Arch. :  The  elevation  or  orthograpbv  of 
a  building. 

"  You  have  the  orthography  or  upri^jht  of  thi» 
ground-plat." — Moxon  :  Mechanical  Exercises, 
2.  Building: 

(1)  A  perpendicular  piece  of  timber  placed 
vertically  to  support  rafters ;  a  pillar,  a  post. 

"  The  bridge  was  being  constructed  of  uprights, 
upor.  which  other  timbera  were  placed."  —  Gailp 
Chrmicle,  Dec.  8,  1S87. 

(2)  The  newel  of  a  staircase. 

*  uprighteously  (as  fip-rit'-yus-lS?^).  ad^ 

[Eng.  up,  and  righteously.]    Righteously,  up- 
rightly ;  in  a  just  and  honourable  manner. 

"  You  may  most  uprighteously  do  a  poor  wronged 
lady  a  merited  beneflt."— S/ioAej^.  ;  Measure  for  Me9^ 
sure,  iii.  1. 

*  up-rightes,  adv.     [Eng.  upright;  adv.  sufiL 
-es.]    Upright,  uprightly. 

"  So  fltant  there  uothyng  all  uprightes." 

aower:C.A.    (FroU) 

up'-right-ly  (gh  silent),  *  up-right-lye» 

adv.     [Eng.  upright;  -ly.] 

1.  In  an  upright  or  perpendicular  manner ; 
perpendicularly. 

2.  With  strict  observance  of  rectitude ; 
honestly ;  in  accordance  with  high  principles 

"  He  was  sure,  he  said,  that  they  had  acted  up- 
rightly."— Macaulay :  Jfist.  Eng.,  oh.  xiv. 

tip' -right -ness  {gh  silent),  *up-rlght- 
nesse,  s,     [Eng.  upright;  -ness.] 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  upright  or 
perpendicular. 

"  The  uprightness  ot  the  pilaster. "—/Tnox;  Essay  19, 

2.  Integrity  in  principle  and  practice  ;  strict 
observance  of  rectitude. 

"  The  strict  uprightness  of  the  great  philosopher."— 
Macaulay:  Bist.  Eng.,  ch.  xxii. 

*  iip-nse',  v.i.     [Bng.  up,  and  rise.] 

1.  To  rise  up  ;  to  rise,  as  from  a  bed  or  seat, 

*•  To  whom  the  stern  Telemachus  uprose." 

Pope  :  Bomer ;  Odyssey  xviii.  46S. 

2.  To  rise  above  the  horizon. 

"  The  sun's  face  uprising." 

Longfellow:  Beatrios. 

3.  To  ascend,  as  a  hill ;  to  slope  or  rise  up- 
wards. 

tip'-rine,  iip-ri^e',  «.    [Eng.  up,  and  riset  s.] 

*  1.  A  rising  up ;  uprising. 

"  Sweet  tidings  of  the  sun's  uprise.^ 

Shakesp. :  Titus  Andronicus,  ill.  L 


2.  Rise  and  development. 

"  The  rapid  u 
oo.t'lA»,"— Field, . 


iip-ri^'-ing,  s.     [Eng.  up,  and  rising.] 

1.  The  act  of  rising,  as  from  a  bed  or  seat^ 
or  above  the  horizon. 

"  Thou  knowest  my  downsitting  and  my  uprising.' 
— Psalm  oxxxix.  2, 

*  2.  An  ascent,  a  slope,  a  rising. 

"  The  steep  uprising  of  the  hill." 

Shakesp.  :  Love's  Labour's  Lost,  iv.  i. 

*3.  A  riot,  a  rising  ;  a  rebellion. 

"Vexed  with  such  tumulta  and  uprisings  as  bher 
SailiQprocured."—Bolin3Jied:  Cron. England  (an.  1116). 

•  tip-i'ist',  8.    [Uprise,  s.]    Uprising,  rising. 

"  And  in  the  gardin  at  the  sonne  uprUt." 

Chaucer:  C,  T.,  1.054. 

•ftp-rist',  pret.ofv.    [Uprise,  v.]    {Chaucer: 
C.  T.,  4,248.) 

tip'-roar,  *up-rore,  *.     [Dut.  oproer =a.n 


£tte,  f^t,  f^e,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father ;   wo,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there ;  pine,  pit,  siro,  sir,  marine ;   go,  p5t» 
or,  wore,  wol^  work,  who.  son ;  mute,  cub,  ciire,  unite,  cur,  rule,  fall ;  try,  Syrian,    ee,  oo  —  e ;  ey  =  a ;  qu  =  kw« 
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Bproar,  tumult,  sedition,  from  op  =  up,  and 
roerenx=txt  stir,  to  move;  cogn.  witli  Sw. 
vpror  =  revolt,  sedition  ;  Dan.  opror  =  revolt ; 
Ger.  av/ruhr  =  tumult,  from  avf=  up,  and 
rrihren  =  to  stir ;  Sw.  rora ;  Dan.  rore;  Icel. 
hroira;  A.S.  Ar^au  =  to  stir.] 
•1.  Excitement;  disturbance. 

Unto  a  greater  uproar  tempts  hla  veini." 

Hhakesp. ;  /tape  0/  Lucrece,  427. 

2.  A  noisy  tumult ;  violent  disturbance  and 
noise ;  bustle  and  clamour. 
'■  Who,  whllat  he  staid,  kept  in  a  gay  uproar 
Our  luaddeii'd  Castle  all,  the  abode  or  sleep  no  more." 
Thornton  :  Cattle  of  Indolence,  i.  63. 

•up-roar',  v.t.  &  i.    [Uproar,  s.] 

A.  Trans. ;  To  throw  into  confusion  or  an 
uproar;  to  disturb. 

"  uproar  the  univeraal  apace." 

Shakcsp. :  Macbeth,  It.  S. 

B,  Inirans. :  To  make  an  uproar  ;  to  cause 
a  disturbance. 

"To  actor  uproar  for  his  own  ttd.tiy.''—CarlyU  ; 
Ft.  Jtevol.,  pt  ill,  bk.  vl..  ch.  ik 

fip-roar'-i-ous,  a.  [Eng.  uproaT;  -ious] 
Making  or  accompanied  by  an  uproar  or  great 
noise  and  tumult ;  noisy,  tumultuous,  riotous. 

*'  Uproarioua  Uughter,  floral  tributes,  and   rioglng 
cheers."— iJaiYtf  Chronicle,  Feb.  27, 1888. 

ip-roar'-x-OUS-l^,  adv.  [Eng.  uproanmts; 
-ly.  ]  In  an  uproarious  manner ;  tumultuously ; 
noisily, 

tip-rbar'-S-ous-ness,  s.  [Eng,  vproarimis; 
-ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  up- 
roarious ;  noisiness,  tumult. 

•  up-roll',  •  up-rowl,  v.t.  [Eng.  itp,  and 
roll.]    To  roll  up. 

•*  UproU'd 
As  drops  on  dost."        Milton:  P.  L.,  vii  290, 

tip-rodt',  V.t.    [Pref.  up,  and  root,  v.]    To  root 
up ;    to  tear  up  by  or  as  by  the  roots  ;  to 
ei'adicate,  to  exterminate;  to  remove  utterly. 
*'  The  plant,  uprooted,  to  his  weight  gave  way." 
Pope:  Homer  ;  Iliad  xxxi.  270. 

ttp-roiise',  v.t.  [Eng.  up,  and  T<mse.'\  To 
rouse  up ;  to  stir  up;  to  bestir,  to  arouse. 

"  Again  uprouted,  the  timoroiis  prey 
6cuui-s  moas,  and  moor,  and  holt,  and  hill." 

Scott :  The  CJtaee,  xxli. 

•up -run',  v.i.  [Eng,  up,  and  run.]  To  run, 
ascend,  or  mount  up. 

"  Like  a  thriving  plant 
Vpran  to  manhood."        Coioper  :  Homer ;  Iliad  xvilL 

*up-rush',  v.i.  [Eng.  up,  and  rush,  v.]  To 
rush  upwards. 

"  The  upruKhing  wind 
Inflates  the  wiui;a  abuve. ' 

Southey :  That(^a,  xil. 

*up'-see  Diit^h,  *tip-sey  Diit^h,  adv. 
[Uut.  op-zyn-Deutsch  =  with  Dutch  fashion.] 
In  the  Dutch  fashion ;  Dutch-like  ;  as,  to 
drink  upsee  Dutch  — to  drink  in  the  Dutch 
fashion,  i.e.,  to  drink  deeply.  So  upsee  Freeze 
—  in  the  Frisian  fashion.  The  phrase  was 
also  used  to  denote  intoxication : 

"  I  do  not  like  the  fulness  of  your  eye ; 
It  bath  a  heavy  cast,  'tis  ufjtee  Dutch." 

Ben  Jmiton  :  AlehemUt,  Iv  4. 

That  is,  looks  like  intoxication. 

♦fip'Seef,  v.i.  [Eng.  up,  and  seek,]  To  seek 
or  strain  upwards. 

"  Upseeking  eyes  suffus'd  with  transport-tears." 

Southey :  Thtdaba,  xil. 

•up-see§',  odw.  [Seedef.]  Upsee-Dutch(q.v.). 

"  Yet  whoop.  Bamaby  !  off  with  thy  liquor. 
Drink  upseei  out,  and  a  flg  for  the  vicar  I" 

Scolt :  Lady  of  the  Lalce,  vi.  5. 

•  Up-send',  v.t.  [Eng.  up,  and  send.]  To 
send,  cast,  or  throw  upwards. 

"  Upiends  a  smoke  to  Heav'n." 

Cotopcr :  Homer ;  Hia^  ZTilL 

tip'-set',  v.t.  &  i.     [Eng.  up,  and  sef.] 
A.  Transitive : 
*  1.  To  set  or  place  up. 

"  With  saile  on  majst  upsette." 

Jiobert  de  Brwme,  p.  70. 

2.  To  overtiUTi,  to  overthrow,  to  overset,  aa 
a  carriage. 

3.  To  put  out  of  one's  normal  state  ;  to 
discompose,  to  overcome ;  to  put  out  of 
temper.    (Colloq.) 

"  The  wolfs  nerves  were  so  much  upaet  that  at  every 
Wast  from  the  horn  he  stopped  ahort."— Daily  Tele- 
graph, Feb.  13, 1888. 

4.  To  shorten  and  thicken  by  hammering, 
as  a  piece  of  metal.     [Upsetting.] 

5.  To  disappoint ;  to  make  wrong. 

"Cissy  upset  the  calculation  of  backers." — Field, 
Jtfly  30,  1887. 


6.  To  annul,  to  nullify  ;  to  make  void. 

"  We  do  not  see  why  Messrs 'a  custom  .  .  .  should 

K;y3c(  one  of  the  beat  rules  of  gambliuK."—/'teW,  Dec. 
81,  1887. 

B.  Intrans. :  To  be  overturned  or  upset. 

"Then,  if  you  do  not  upset,  the  sail  gets  in  the 
v&tcT. "—Field,  Feb.  4,  1888. 

iip'-set,  a.  &  s.    [Upset,  v.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Set  up,  fixed,  determined. 

B.  As  subst. :  The  act  of  upsetting,  over- 
throwing, or  discomposing ;  the  state  of  being 
upset  or  overthrown. 

"A  fascinating  and  thrilling  ride  without  a  single 
upset."— Scribner's  Magazine,  Aug.,  1877,  p.  526. 

upset-price,  s.  The  price  named  by  an 
auctioneer  when  he  exposes  an  article  for  sale  ; 
the  lowest  price  at  which  any  subject,  as 
lands,  tenements,  &c.,  will  be  sold  by  auction, 
"  After  a  solemn  dhusb  M'Gloasin  offered  the  upset- 
price  for  tile  lands  and  barony  of  Ellangowan." — 
Scott :  Guy  Mannering,  cb.  xiv. 

iip-set -ting,  s.  &  a.    [Upset,  v.] 

A,  As  subst. :  The  act  or  process  of  contract- 
ing a  heated  metallic  object  by  blows  delivered 
on  the  end. 

B.  As  adj. ;  Assuming,  conceited,  uppish, 
{Scotch.) 

*up'-sey  Dut^h,  a.    [Upsee  Dutch.] 

*up-Sho6t',  v.i.     [Eng.  up,  and  shoot,]     To 
shoot  upwards. 

"  The  trees  upshooting  hie." 

Spenser  :  F.  Q.,  II.  xii.  68. 

up'-shot,  s.    [Eng.  uj),  and  shot.]   Final  issue; 
result,  conclusion,  end. 

"  The  upshot  upon  comparing  these  pleasures."—  Wol- 
laston:  Relig.  of  Nature,  §9. 

iip'-Slde,    s.      [Eng,  up,  and  side,   s.]      The 
upper  side,  the  upper  part. 

TI  To  6e  upsides  with :  To  be  even  with  ;  to 
be  quit  with. 


upside-down,  adv.  Overturned  so  that 
the  side  formerly  the  higliest  is  now  lowest, 
and  vice  versa;  hence,  in  complete  disorder  or 
confusion. 

*  iip'-sit-ting,  5.  [Eng.  up,  and  sitting.]  The 
sitting  up  ot  a  woman  after  her  confinement 
to  see  her  friends ;  a  feast  held  on  such  an 
occasion. 

"  We  will  have  a  lying-in,  and  such  a  christeiiiog, 
BMch  upsitling  Olid  goaai^ing." — Broome:  Jovial  Crew, 
ii. 

*iip'-Sl£ip,  s.  [Eng.  up,  and  ship.]  An  up- 
start. 

"  Put  all  to  the  hearing  of  velvet  co-its  and  upskipa, 
as  he  termed  them."— Strype  :  Ecdes.  Mem. ;  Edward 
Vl. 

*up-sn&t9h',  v.t.  [Eng.  up,  and  snatch.]  To 
snatch  or  seize  up. 


*  tip-soar',  v.i.     [Eng.  up,  and  soar.]    To  soar 

up  or  aloft ;  to  mount  up. 

*  up-so-down,  *  up-so-doun,  *  up-so- 
doune,  *up-so-downe,  adv.  [Eng.  up, 
so  —  as,  and  down.]    Upside  down. 


*up-spear',  *up-speare,  v.i.     [Eng.  up, 
and  spear.  ] 

1.  To  shoot  upwards,  like  a  spear. 

"  Coarser  grass  uptpearing  o'er  the  rest." 

Cowper  ■  Task,  23. 

2.  To  root  up  ;  to  destroy. 

"  Adam  by  bye  pryde  did  Paradyse  upspeare." 

Bale:  Fnterlude  of  John  Baptist.    (1538.) 

*  up-sp6ilt',  V.t.    [Eng.  Up,  and  spout,  v.]   To 
spout  or  cast  up. 

"  Upspouted  by  a  whale  In  air." 

Cowper  :  Queen's  Visit  to  London. 

*  ilp'-spriug,  s.    [Eng.  up,  and  spring,  8.] 

1.  A  spring  up;  a  leap  in  the  air ;  a  kind 
of  dance.    {Chapman:  Alplwnsus.) 

2.  Ad  upstart. 

"  The  swaggering  upspring  reels." 

Shakesp. ;  Hamlet,  L  4. 

•tip-spring',  v.i.    [Eng.  up,  and  spring,  v.] 
To  spring  up. 

"  He  struck  bis  hasty  foot,  his  heels  upgprung." 
Pope'  Homer;  Hind  xv.  780. 

*  iip'-Spurn-er,  s.     [Eng.  vp,  and  sipamer.] 
A  si)Uiuei',  ii  scorner,  a  despiser. 

"  Pompt'iiis.    that  upspurner  of  the  iTVa."—Joye: 
Expos,  of  Daniel,  ch.  iv 


*  up-Staid',  pret.  ofv.     [Upstay.] 

tip'-stairi^,  a  &  adv.    [Eng.  up,  and  stairs.'] 

A,  As  adj. :  Pertaining  or  relating  to  an 
upper  story  or  flat. 

B.  As  adv. :  In  or  towards  an  upper  story. 

"  Had  literally  to  be  carried  upttairs." — Pall  Mall 
Gazette,  Feb.  1, 1868. 

tip-stS.nd',  V.i.    [Eng.  up,  and  stand,  v.]    To 
stand  up  ;  to  rise  up  ;  to  be  erected. 
"  At  once  upstood  the  monarch,  and  upstood 
The  wise  UlyBses. "  Cowper :  Homer ;  Iliad  vli. 

*  lip-stare',  v.i.     [Eng.  up,  and  store,  v.]    To 

stare  or  stand  on  end ;  to  be  erect  and  con- 
spicuous. 

"  The  king's  son,  Ferdinand, 
With  halt  upstaring."       Shakesp. :  Tempest,  i.  2. 

up-start',  V.i.    [Eng.  up,  and  start.]    To  start 
or  spring  up  suddenly  ;  to  jump  up. 
"  And  nine,  the  noblest  of  the  Grecian  name. 
Upstarted  fierce."        Pope:  Homer;  Iliad  vit  1&7. 

up'-start,  8.  &  a.    [Up.=?tart,  v,] 

A,  As  substantive : 

I.  Ordinary  Jjinguage : 

I.  One  who  suddenly  springs  from  a  humble 
or  poor  position  to  one  of  wealth,  power,  or 
consequence  ;  a  parvenu. 

"  They  had  a  common  speech  at  Bome,  to  call  them 
upstarts  that  were  no  gentlemen  bora." — North : 
Plutarch,  p.  289. 

*  2.  One  who  assumes  a  lofty  or  arrogant 
tone. 

II.  Bot. :  Colchicxm,  auiumnale.  Bo  named 
because  its  flowers  start  at  once  from  the 
ground,  before  the  leaves  appear, 

B.  As  adj. :  Suddenly  raised  to  prominence 
or  consequence. 

"It  was  not  to  be  expected  that  they  would  imme- 
diately transfer  to  nn  upstart  uuthoiity  the  homage 
which  tbey  had  witlidrawn  from  the  Vatican."— J/oc- 
aulay:  Hat.  Eng.,  ch.  i. 

•lip-Stay',  v.t.  [Eng.  up,  and  stay,  v.]  To 
sustain,  to  support. 

"The  tenth  on  biKiided  knee 
His  massy  spear  upstald."        Milton :  P.  L.,  vi.  195u 

*  up'-Stir,  •  up-Stirre,  s.  [Eng.  iip,  and 
stir,  s.]    A  commotion,  a  tumult,  a  risiug. 

"  Better  redresse  was  entended,  then  your  upstirres 
and  unquietue&ae  coulde  obtaine."— C/teeAe.'  Hurt  <^ 
Hedition. 

iip'-Stroke,  s.  [Eng.  up,  and  stroke.]  An 
upward  line  made  by  a  pen  or  pencil  in 
writing. 

"lip-Sty',  ^up-stey,  v.i.  [Eng.  up,  and 
sty  {'I),  v.]    To  rise. 

"Leeue  me,  forsothe  now  vpsteyeth  the  morewetlde.' 
—  Wycliffe:  Qen  xxxiii.  26. 

*  lip-sty'-ing,  *  up-sty-enge,  s.  [Upsty.] 
Ascension. 

"Forgrate  wonder  that  the  lower  aungelles  had  of 
his  upsty enge."— The  Festival  (1528),  (o.  xlL 

•up'-sun,  s.  [Eng.  up,  andsHTi.]  The  time 
during  which  the  sun  is  above  the  horizon  ; 
the  time  between  sunrise  and  sunset. 

*  up-Slip',  v.t.  [Eng.  up,  and  sup.]  To  flip, 
drink  up,  or  absorb. 

*'  The  tears  beraiu  my  cheeks  of  deadly  hue  I 
The  which  aa  soon  as  sobbing  sighs,  alas  I 
UpsuppeU  have,  thus  I  my  plaint  renew. ' 

Surrey  :  A  Prisoner  in  fVmdaor  Caalie, 

*  up-swal,  pret.  ofv.    [Upswell.] 

*  tip-swarm',  v.t.  &  i.    [Eng.  up,  and  swarm.] 

A.  Trans. :  To  raise  in  swarms ;  to  cause 
to  swarm  up, 

"  You  .  .  .  against  the  peace  of  heaven  and  him 
Have  here  upawarmed  tlmm." 

Shakesp.  :  2  Henry  IV.,  iv.  2. 

B.  Intrans. :  To  rise  in  swarms  ;  to  swarm 
up. 

"  Upswfirmivft  show'd 
On  the  high  battlement  their  glitt'ring  aneArs." 
Cowper.  Homer:  liiadxii. 

*tip-sway',  V.t.  [Eng,  up,  and  sway,  v.]  To 
sway  or  swing  up  ;  to  brandish. 

"  That  right-hand  Giant  "gan  his  club  upsway, 
Aa  one  that  startles  from  a  heavy  sleep.' 

Scott     Don  Rodcricky  xvL 

*  tip-swell',  v.i.    [Eng.  up,  and  swell,  v.]    To 

swell  up,  to  rise  up. 

"  Our  firate  foe,  the  serpent  Sathanas, 

Upstval  and  sayde:  O  Ebrcik  jiei'le.  alias  !" 

Chnutit-r      C.  T..  13,48C. 

* tip'-sy-tur-V5^,  «^y-  [Topsyturvy]  Up- 
side  down  ;  topsytui'vy. 

' '  There  found  I  all  way  vpm/turvy  turned." 

Qreanc.  James  IV ,  in.  S. 


bSil,  b^ ;  p^t,  JtJ^l ;  cat,  5ell,  chorus,  9hin.  bench ;  go,  gem ;  thin,  this  :  sin,  a?  ;  expect,  i^enophon,  e^ist.   ph  =  f, 
-ci^i,  -tian  =  ahan.    -Uen.  -aiOB  =  shun ;  -fion.  -§ion  —  zhun.   -cious,  -tious.  -slous  =  shus.    -ble,  -die,  &c  =  bel,  d^L 
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•  up'-tails  all,  phr.    [Eng.  up;  tails,  and  all.] 

1.  Confusiou  ;  high  jinks. 

"  Love  be  doth  uiill 
For  hi9  uptuUes  atW        Berrich :  Heaperidtt,  p.  26S. 

2.  Good  fellows  ;  revellers. 

■'  feel,  my  uptails  all,  feel 
Dei 

3.  An  old  game  at  cards. 

"  RuU',  slam,  whisk,  uptails  all.  Dew  cnt." 

Poor  Robin  (1757). 

•tip-take',  v.t.    [Eng.  up,  and  take.] 
L  To  take  up  ;  to  take  into  the  band. 
'*  He  hearkeued  to  hia  reason,  and  the  child 
UptuK-iiig."  Upeiiser  :  F.  (^..  IL  iL  IL 

2.  To  succour,  to  help. 

"The  right  hond  of  my  iuflt  man  uptwik  thee."— 
Wycliffe :  Isaiah  xh.  lO. 

tip'-take,  s.    [Uptake,  v.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  Conception,  understanding, 
apprehension.     (Prov.) 

"Everybody's  no  sae  gleg  at  the  uptake  as  ye  are 
yoursell,  mither."— Sct>((  /  Oid  Mortality,  ch.  vii. 

2.  Steam. :  The  upcast  pipe  from  the  smoke- 
box  of  a  steam-boiler  furnace,  leading  to  the 
chimney  or  stack. 

•  up-tak'-er,  s.  [Eng.  uptaMfi);  -«r.l  A 
helper  ;  a  supporter. 

"  Thou  art  my  fadir,  and  the  vptaJterot  my  heelthe." 
Wycliffe :  fs.  Ltxxviii. 

tip-teai*',   v.t.      [Eng.  up,  and  tear,   v.]     To 

tear  up  ;  to  pull  or  pluck  up. 

"  The  rest .  .  .  the  neighbouring  hiUa  uptore." 

Mdton  :  P.  L.,  vi.  663, 

iip'-throw,  5.    [Upthrow,  v.] 

Geol.  :  Essentially  the  same  as  Upheaval 
(q.v.),  but  used  chiefly  in  describing  the  dif- 
ference of  level  on  the  two  sides  of  a  fault. 

•tip-throw',  v.t.  [Eng.  up,  and  throw,  t.] 
To  throw  up  ;  to  cast  or  hurl  up. 

"  And  soon  the  tempeat  so  outrageous  grew. 
That  It  wholo  hedgerows  by  the  roots  upthrew." 
Drayton  :  The  Moon-Calf. 

•  tip-thun'-der,  v.i.  [Eng.  up,  and  thunder,  v.] 
To  send  up  a  noise  like  thunder. 

"Central  fires  through  nether  seas  upthundoring." 
Colendgs  .  To  the  Departing  Fear. 

■  tip-tie',  V.t.  [Eng.  up,  and  tie,  v.]  To  tie  or 
twist  up  ;  to  wind  up. 

"  Having  all  his  hand  againe  uptyde. 

Speiuier  :  F.  «.,  VI.  It.  24. 

tip'-ttfv^,  a.  [Eng.  up,  and  town.}  Situated 
in,  living  in,  or  belonging  to  the  upper  part  of 
a  town  :  as,  uptown  people.  {Amffr.)  Used  also 
adverbially. 

•  up-tra^e',  v.K.    [Eng.  «p,  and  trace,  y.]    To 

trate  up ;  to  follow  up ;  to  investigate. 

•tip-train',  v.t.  [Eng.  up,  and  train,  v.]  To 
train  up  ;  to  bring  up  ;  to  educate. 

'*  Three  fair  daughters  that  were  weU  uptrainod." 
S/jenaer  :  P.  «.,  II.  x.  27. 

•tip- trill',  V.t.  [Eng.  up,  and  trill.]  To  sing 
or  trill  in  a  high  voice. 

"  The  long-breath'd  singer's  uptriZled  otrain," 

Coleridge :  In  a  Concert- Rofrnt. 

tip-turn',  v.t.    [Eng.  up,  and  turn,  v.} 

1.  To  turn  up;  to  direct  upwards. 

"  Her  bands  were  clasp'd — her  eyes  upturned." 

Moore  .   The  Pirc-  tt'orshipp€rt. 

2.  To  overt.urn  ;  to  throw  up  ;  to  turn  over. 
**  Borene  and  Cxcias  and  Argestes  loud 

And  Thrasclae  rend  the  woods  and  seas  uptum," 

MUton     P.  L..  X.  780. 

fi^turned',  a.  [Pref.  up-,  and  Eng.  turned.] 
Turned  so  that  the  bottom  becomes  the  top. 

"  To  make  a  seat  of  an  upturned  bushel  basket."— 
Star.  Feb.  14,  iSiiS. 

U'-pu-pa,  s.  [Lat.,  connected  with  Gr.  en-oi^ 
(epvps)  =  the  hoopoe  (qv.).] 

Ornith  :  The  sole  genus  of  Upupidce  (q.v  ), 
with  bill  long,  slender,  slightly  arched,  sharp, 
and  much  compressed ;  nostrils  basal,  oval, 
partly  concealed  by  feathers ;  tongue  veiy 
short  and  heart-shaped  ;  head  with  an  erectile 
crest  of  oblong  feathers,  set  regularly  in  pairs 
for  the  whole  length  ;  wings  moderately  long, 
very  broad,  with  ten  primaries  ;  tail  of  ten 
feathers,  almost  square  at  the  end  ;  feet  with 
„fie  tnrsi  scutellated  behind  as  well  as  befuie  ; 
three  toes  before,  one  behind,  outer  and 
middle  united  as  far  as  first  joint ;  claws  but 
elightly  cun-e-l.  The  llonpous  are  nearly 
related  to  the  HornUillB,  bui  are  strongly 
contrasted  t»  t!ie  latter  in  apiiearaiicf,  thruugh 
their  gnice  of  figure  and  carna{;e  and  the 
beauty  of  iheir  eresi.    Their  central  locality  is 


in  the  Ethiopian  region,  Imt  they  are  found  fn 
southern  and  centtal  Europe  aud  Asia,  A 
desert  country  is  best  suited  to  them,  and  there 


TIPUPA  EPOPS, 
With  crest  erected  and  depressed. 
they  are  protected  from  observation  by  their 
sand-colored  plumage.  The  Uoopoo  or  Upupa 
derives  its  name  from  its  frequent  repetition  of 
the  sound  hoo-hvo-hoo  which  it  produces.  At 
each  note  it  pufis  out  its  ueck  aud  hammers 
the  ground  with  its  bill. 

U-pu'- pi  -  d£©,  s.  pi.     [Mod.   Lat.  upup(a); 

'  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -id^.] 

Ornith.  :  A  family  of  semi-terrestrial,  in- 
sectivorous Picarian  Birds  whose  nearest 
affinities  are  with  the  Hornbills.  It  contains 
a  single  genus,  Upupa  (q.v.),  characteristic  of 
the  Ethiopian  region,  but  extending  into  the 
south  of  Europe  and  into  all  the  continental 
divisions  of  the  Oriental  region,  as  well  as  to 
Ceylon,  and  northwards  to  Pekin  and  Mon- 
golia. (Wallace.)  The  Wood-hoopoes  (q.v.) 
were  formerly  placed  in  this  family,  but  now 
more  generally  constitute  the  family  Irriso- 
ridae,  with  the  single  genus  Irrisor, 

tip- waft' -ed,  a.     [Eng.   up,  and   waJUd.] 
Wafted  upwards  ;  carried  up  or  aloft. 

"  Mingled  his  taint  with  every  breath 
Upwi/ted  from  the  innocent  flowers  I" 

Moore :  Paradise  &  the  Peri. 

tip'-ward,  *  up-warde,  *  uppe-warde, 
*  up-pard,  adv.,  adj.,  Sl  s.     [Eng.  up,  and 
-ward.] 
A.  As  adverb: 

1.  Towards  a  higher  place  or  position  ;  up- 
wards. 

"  All  his  sad  companions  upward  gaze, 
Fixed  ou  the  glorious  scene  in  Wild  amaze. 

Pope :  Statiut ;  Thebaid  i.  944. 

*2.  With  respect  to  the  upper  or  higher 
part  or  parts. 

*■  DagOD,  aea-monster ;  upward  man. 
And  downward  fiflh.'  Milton :  P.  i-.,  L  K2. 

3.  More.    (Used  indefinitely.) 

"  I  am  a  very  foolish,  fond  old  man. 
Fourscore  aud  upward,  not  an  hour  more  or  less." 
Shakesp. :  Lear,  It.  7. 

•  4,  Toward  the  source  or  origin. 

"  Thence  your  maxims  bring. 
And  trace  the  muses  upward  to  their  spring." 

Pope :  Essay  on  Criticism,  187. 

5.  Noting  progress  or  advance  in  years  or 
life ;  on. 

"  From  the  age  of  xiilL  yerea  uppeuHinfa."— JRjfsf  .* 
OovemouT,  bk.  i.,  ch.  XTi 

St  As  adjective : 

L  Directed  or  turned  upwards. 

•'  Titinius'  face  is  upward," 

Shakesp. :  Julius  Octsar,  T,  S. 

2.  Towards  the  source  or  origin. 

"  Entirely  arresting  their  vg>ward  migraUoB."'— 
Field.  Dec.  31, 1887. 

3.  Towards  a  higher  price  or  value. 

"  Feeding  materials  of  all  kinds  ar«  wnuBually 
reasonable  just  now.  although  au  upward  tendency  u 
apparent  '—Field,  Oct.  a,  18B5. 

•  C.  As  subst. :  The  top,  the  summit. 

"  From  the  extremest  upward  at  thy  bead 
To  the  de3t.eut  and  dust  below  thy  foot." 

Shakesp. :  Lear,  r,  & 

•  %  Upward  of:  [Upwards  of]. 

* up'-ward-ly,   adv.      [Eng.  upward;    -ly.] 
In  an  upward  direction  ;  ui)wards. 

"  Upwardly  opening  valves,  "—if n/j^W  ;  Diat.  Me- 
chanics, a.v.  Ventilator, 

up'-xrard^,  adv.    [tJpwARD.] 

1.  Towards  a  higher  place ;  in  an  upward 
^direction.    (Opposed  to  downvjard.) 

"  She  shall  be  buried  with  her  face  upwards."— 
Shakenp.  .  Much  Ado.  lii,  2. 

2.  Towards  the  source  or  spring. 


3.  More. 

"  Some  of  them  wnrtb  m  much  as  £30  and  uptoarda," 
-~Daily  Chronicle.  Jan.  17,  1887. 

1  Upwards  of:  More  than  ;  above  ;  in  ex- 
cess of:  as,  He  has  been  here  iipwards  of  ten 
years. 

tip-whirl',  v.i.  &  (.     [Eng.  up.  and  whirl.] 

A.  Intrans. :  To  rise  upwards  iu  a  whirl ;  to 
whirl  upwards. 

B.  Trails. ;  To  raise  upwards  in  a  whirling 
direction. 

"  At!  these  upiohirt'd  aloft 
Fly  o'er  thu  backside  of  the  wurld." 

Mitlon:  P.  L..iH.  i9i. 

tip-Wind',  V.t  [Eng.  up,  and  wind,  v. J  To 
wind  up ;  to  roll  up ;  to  involve.  (Spenser: 
F.  Q.,  I.  i.  15.) 

tip'-wind,  adv.  [Eng.  up,  and  wind,  s.J 
Against  or  in  the  face  of  the  wind. 

"For,  though  upwind  now,  they  could  merely 
hunt."— Field,  Feb.  4,  1888. 

tip-w6ilnd',  pa.  par.  or  a.    [Upwind,  v.J 

*  tip-wreath',  v.i.  [Eng.  up,  and  ivrealh,  V.I 
To  curl  upwards. 

"  Around  it  columns  of  smoke  upufreathing  " 

LongfelUm.  BuUdingofthe  Ship. 

iir'-a-chus,  s.  [Gr.  ovpov  (ouron)  =  urine, 
and  exw  (cc/w)  =  to  have.] 

Anat. :  A  fibrous  cord  connecting  the  sum- 
mit of  the  bladder  with  the  anterior  abdo- 
minal wall,  passing  upwards  between  tha 
linea  alba  and  the  peritoneum  to  the  umbili- 
cus. In  foetal  life  the  uiachus  connects  the 
bladder  with  the  allantois. 

u-rac'-6-nite,  u-rac'-6-nise,  s.  [Eng. 
ura(nium),  and  Gr.  Kovit  (konis)  =  dust.1 

Min.  :  A  mineral  of  undetermined  crystal- 
line form,  occurriug  in  exceedingly  minute 
scales,  or  earthy,  on  uraninite  (q.v.),  at  Jo- 
achimsthal,  Bohemia.  Colour,  lemon-yellow, 
sometimes  orange.  Compos.  ;  essentially  a 
hydrated  sulphate  of  the  sesquioxide  of  uia- 
nium. 

u-rse'-mi-a,  s,  [Gr.  oSpov  (ouron)  =  urine, 
and  oiiLia  (liaima)  =  blood.  J 

Pathol. :  A  disease  caused  by  the  retention 
of  urea  and  other  noxious  siibstitnces  in  tha 
kidneys  and  bladder,  followed  by  blood 
poisoning.  It  is  produced  by  any  cause  which 
prevents  the  periodical  excretion  of  the  urine, 
and  is  a  most  dangerous  malady.  It  takes 
three  forms :  stupor,  followed  by  coma,  con- 
vulsions of  an  epileptic  type,  or  eoinu  and 
convulsions  combined.    [Albuminuria.] 

U-rse'-mic,  a.  [Mod.   Lat.   urcemiia);  Eng, 

*  suff.  -ic.]  Of  or  belonging  to  ur&mia ;  as, 
urcemic  coma,  uroemic  intoxication,  vaxemio 
poisoning. 

ttr'-al,  a.    [See  def.] 

Geog.  ;  The  name  of  a  range  of  monntaina 
about  1,250  miles  long,  constituting  the  north- 
eastern boundary  of  Europe. 

Ural  Altaic,  a. 

Philol. :  The  same  as  Tubaniah. 

U-ra'-li-abn,  a.    [See  def.]     Of  or  pertaining 

*  to  the  Ural  Mountains,  in  Russia, 

U-rSl'-ic,  a.    [See  def.]    Of  or  pertaining  to 

'  the  Ural  Mountains ;  specifically  applied  to 

the  languages  of  the  Finnic  tribes,  from  it 

being  generally  supposed  that  the  original 

seat  of  such  tribes  was  in  the  Ural  UcKintains. 

iir'-al-lte,  s.  [After  the  Ural  MenntaiiM, 
where  it  was  first  observed ;  sufll  -*(•  (Min.); 
Ger.  uralit.} 

Min.:  An  altered  form  of  Auj^ite  (q.v.), 
where  the  exterior  form  of  the  cryatwl  ii  jire- 
served,  but  the  cleavage  is  that  of  hornbleude. 
The  crystals  api>ear  to  be  composed  of  a 
numl:)er  of  minute  prisms  of  hornblende. 
First  made  known  by  H.  Rose,  a.s  occurrisg 
in  a  green  porphyritic  rnck  in  th»  Urals,  but 
it  has  since  been  found  to  be  Torjr  abundaut 
in  many  rock.s. 

arallte-porphyry.  e. 

Petrol.:  A  porphyry  in  which  tbemmeral 
uralite  is  a  prominent  constit-uent. 

uralite-syenite,  s. 

Petrol.  :  A  variety  of  syenite  (q.v.X  ocrsur- 
ring  near  the  villa^'^e  of  Turgojak,  in  tlw  Ural 
Mountains,  which  contains  uralite. 


late.  fat.  fare,  amidst,  T7hat,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pSt,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go.  pot, 
or,  wore.  woU;  work,  who.  son ;  mute,  cub.  ciire,  ^nite.  cur,  rule,  full ;  try,  SS^rian.   m,  oq  —  g;  ey  —  a ;  qu  =  kw* 


uralorthite— Tiranoscopus 
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OP-al-orth'-ite,   s.      [After  the  Ural  Moun- 
tains, wliere  found,  and  Eng.  orthite.] 

Min. :  A  variety  of  AUanite  (q.v.),  occurring 
in  large  dull  crystals  in  the  Ilmen  Mountains, 
Urals.  Hardness,  6*0;  sp.  gr.  3*41  to  3-647  ; 
■coleur,  pitdi-black. 

a-ram'-U.  s.    [Eug.  uran{ic),  and  amil.}    [Di- 

ALURAMIDE.] 

nr-a-mil'-ic,  a.     [Eng.  uram.il;  -ic.]  Derived 

from  or  containing  uramil. 

uramillc-acid,  s. 

Chem. :  C8HioNg07  (?).  Dialuramic  acid.  Ob- 
tained by  boiling  a  solution  of  dialuramide  in 
snlphuric  acid.  It  crystallizes  in  transparent 
fonr-sided  prisms  or  in  siUcy  needles,  soluble 
in  water  and  nitric  and  sulphuric  acids,  in- 
soluble in  alcohol  and  ether.  With  the 
alkalis  it  forms  crystallizable  salts. 

^-ran',  s.    [See  def.]    A  contraction  of  Uran- 
ium (q.v.), 

nran-mica,  s. 

Min. :  Tlie  same  as  Uranite  (q.v.). 

^iur'-an-ate,  s.     [Eng.  uran(ic);  -ate.] 

Chenn.  (PL) :  Compounds  of  the  uranic  oxide 
witli  basic  metallic  oxides.    (Watts.) 

U-ran-^-tem'-nite,   s.      [Eng.    uran(iu'm); 
'  Gr.  a  (a)  negative,  and  reixva  (temno)  =  to 
cut.] 
Min. :  The  same  as  Uranin. 

U-ra'-ne-flB,  s.  pi.    [Mod.  Lat  uran(ia);  Lat. 
'  fem.  pi,  adj.  sutl'.  -ece.] 

Bot. :  A  tribe  of  Musaceae,  Seeds  numerous 
in  each  cell ;  fruit  berried,  or,  if  capsular, 
bursting  through  the  fells.    {Lindley.) 

U-ra'-ni-a,   s.      [Lat.,    from    Gr.    Ovpavid 

'  (Oiirania)  =  the  Heavenly  one,  later  regarded 

as  the  muse  who  presides  over  astronomy.] 

1.  Classic  Mythology : 

(1)  Tlie  muse  of  Astronomy,  usually  repre- 
sented as  holding  in  one  hand  a  globe,  in  tlie 
.other  a  rod,  witli  which  she  is  employed  in 
tracing  out  some  figure. 

(2)  A  surname  of  Venus  =  Celestial.  She 
•was  said  to  be  the  daughter  of  Uianus  or 
Coelus  by  the  Light,  and  was  supposed  to 
preside  over  beauty  and  generation. 

2.  Astron.:  [Asteroid,  30.]. 

3.  Bot. :  The  typical  genus  ofUranese  (q.v.). 
Only  known  species,  Urania  speciosa  (Raveiiala 
madagascariensis).  [Ravenala.]  It  has  leaves 
of  giant  size,  small  axillary  flowers,  and  fruits 
bearing  seeds,  surrounded  by  an  aril  of  an 
ultramarine  colour.  It  yields  an  essential 
oil,  and  the  capsules  a  dye. 

4.  Entom. :  The  typical  genus  of  Uraniidee 
(q.v.).  Splendid  lepidopterous  insects,  often 
about  three  inches  across  the  wings,  which 
are  transversely  banded  with  black  and  green, 
the  hinder  pair  terminating  posteriorly  in  a 
long  tail,  sometimes  edged  with  white.  All 
the  species  are  South  American.  Urania 
fidgeiis  migrates  in  large  flocks  across  the 
Isthmus  of  Panama. 

U-ra'-ni-an  (I),**.     [Eng,  Urani(a);  -an.] 
Mytkol.  :   Of  or  belonging  to  heaven ;  hea- 
venly, celestial.      Used   of  Venus  when  re- 
garded as  the  patroness  of  heavenly  or  chaste 
love.      Or   it    may  refer   to  her  being   the 
daughter  of  Uranus.     [Urania,  1,  (2).] 
"The  seal  wrs  Cupid  bent  aboTe  a  Bcroll, 
Aud  o'er  his  bead  Unmian  Venus  liuni;." 

Tennyson  :  Princess,  I.  239. 

U-ra'-ni-an  (2),  a.     [Mod.  Lat.,  &c,  uranus 
'  (q-'^'X  *  connect,,  and  Eng,  suff.  -an.] 

Astron, :  Of  or  belonging  to  the  planet 
Uranus. 

"  The  moBt  singular  circiiinstaDce  attending  the 
whole  r'T-K/iian  Bystem." — Ball:  Story  of  the  Ileavetu, 
p.  16'j, 

^-rSn'-ic  (1),  a.    [Ubanus.]    Of  or  pertaining 
to  the  heavens ;  celestial,  astronomical. 

"  On  J  know  not  what  telluric  oiuranic  principles." 
—Oarlyle. 

IJ-rau'-ic  (2),  a.    [Eng.ttran(Mtm);  -ic]    Con- 
tained in  or  derived  from  uranium  (q.v.). 

uranio-acid,  5. 

Chem,. :  The  name  given  to  uranic  oxide 
when  in  combination  with  bases. 

nranic-nitrate,  s. 

Chem. :  (U02)"(N03)2*6H20,      Prepared  by 


dissolving  pulverised  pitchblende  in  nitric 
acid,  evaporating  to  dryness,  atlding  water, 
filtering,  and  allowing  filtrate  to  crystallize. 
It  is  soluble  in  water  and  alcohol. 

uranic-oxido,  s. 

Chem.:  UOg,  Uranyl  oxide.  A  chamois- 
yellow  powder,  obtained  by  heating  uranic 
nitrate  in  a  glass  tube  to  250°.  It  dissolves  in 
acids  forming  the  uranic  salts. 

uranic-oxychloride,  s. 

Cltem.  :  UO2CI2.  Uranyl  chloride.  Ob- 
tained as  an  orange-yellow  vapour,  which 
solidifies  to  a  yellow  crystalline  mass,  when 
dry  chlorine  gas  is  passed  over  red-hot  uranous 
oxide.  It  is  soluble  in  water,  and  forms 
double  salts  with  the  chlorides  of  the  alkali 
metals. 

iir-g.-ni'-i-dse,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  urani(a); 
Lat.  fem.  pi,  adj.  suff,  -idee.] 

Entom. :  Pages ;  a  family  of  Lepidoptera, 
now  believed  to  be  Hawk  Moths,  but  consti- 
tuting the  transition  to  the  tribe  of  Butter- 
flies with  which  they  were  formerly  placed. 
They  are  large,  have  long  slender  antennae, 
and  fly  by  day.  Found  in  the  hotter  parts  of 
the  world.  The  tropical  American  species 
are  brighter  in  color  tlian  those  from  the  East 
Indies. 

iir'-a-iun,  iir-a-nin'-ite,  s.  [Eng.  uran 
(turn) ;  suff.  -171,  -inite  (Min.) ;  Ger.  uranerz, 
schweruranerz ;  Fr.  uraiie  oxydule.] 

Min,  :  A  mineral  cry8*"allizing  in  the 
Isometric  or  cubic  system,  mostly,  however, 
occurring  massive.  Hardness,  5"5  ;  sp,  gr., 
6'4-8 ;  lustre,  greasy  to  dull;  colour,  velvet- 
black,  grayish ;  streak,  brownish-black  to  dark 
olive-green  ;  opaque  ;  fracture,  somewhat  con- 
choidal.  Compos.:  protoxide  of  uranium,  32"1 ; 
sesquioxide  of  uranium,  67*9  =  100,  which  is 
equivalent  to  the  formula  UO,U203.  Occurs 
sparingly  in  Cornwall,  Bohemia,  Saxony,  and 
a  few  other  localities. 

iir-a-nis-cd-ni'-tis,  s.    [Gr.  ovpavCa-Kos 
(oum?ii^/a3s)  =  tlie  palate  ;  suff.  -itis.] 
Pathol. :  Inflammation  of  the  palate. 

iir-a-nis'-co-plas-ty,   s.     [Gr.   ovpavL<rKo<; 
(ouraniskos)  =■  the  palate;    n-Aao-TiKos  (plas- 
(i/cos)  =  forming,    from   irKdtra-ai   (plctaso)  =  to 
'  form,  to  mould.] 

Surg. :  The  operation  of  engrafting  in  case 
of  deficiency  of  the  soft  palate. 

*  iir-a-nis-cor'-a-ph]^,  s.  [Gr.  ovpavdrKo^ 
(ourhniskos)  =  the  palate,  and  pa<^ij  (rhaphS)  = 
a  suture.] 

Surg. :  The  operation  of  suture  in  the  case 
of  cleft  palate. 

iir'-g.n-ite,   s.      [Eng.   ura-n(ium);    suff.    -ite 
(Min.);  Fr.  urane  oxyde;  Ger.  uranit,  uran- 
glimmer.] 
Mineralogy : 

1.  A  tetragonal  mineral  occurring  in  square 
tables  or  plates  with  bevelled  edges,  occasion- 
ally in  squai'e  octahedrons  ;  cleavage,  basal, 
micaceous.  Hardness,  2  to  2*5  ;  sp.  gr.,  34 
to  3'6  ;  lustre  of  cleavage  faces,  pearly,  of 
others,  sub -resinous ;  colour  and  streak, 
various  shades  of  green  ;  transparent  to  sub- 
translucent.  Compos.  :  a  hydrated  phosphate 
of  the  sesquioxide  of  uranium  and  protoxide 
of  copper.  The  finest  varieties  of  this  mineral 
have  been  hitherto  found  in  the  mines  of 
Cornwall. 

2.  The  same  as  Autunite  (q.v.). 

iir-an-it'-ic,  a.  [Eng.  uranit(e);  -ic.}  Per- 
taining to  or  containing  uranite. 

u-ran'-i-uxn,  s.    [Named  by  the  discoverer 

*  after  the  planet  Uranus  (q.v.),] 

Chem.  :  A  hexad  metallic  element,  dis- 
covered by  Klaproth  in  1789  as  a  metallic 
oxide,  but  first  obtained  as  a  true  metal  by 
Peligot  in  1840;  symb.  U;  at.  wt.  120.  It 
is  found  in  pitchblende,  which  is  an  oxide, 
and  in  uranite,  which  is  a  phosphate.  The 
metal  is  readily  obtained  by  decomposing  the 
chloride  with  potassium  or  sodium.  It  is 
somewhat  malleable  and  hard,  with  a  colour 
resembling  nickel  or  iron  ;  sp.  gr.  18-4 ;  per- 
manent in  the  air  at  ordinary  temperature, 
but  in  the  pulverulent  state  it  takes  fire  at 
about  207°,  burning  with  great  splendour.  It 
forms  two  classes  of  compounds,  viz.,  the 
uranous,  in  whifh  it  is  quadrivalent,  and  the 
uranic,  in  which  it  is  sexvalent. 


uranium -carbonate,  a.     [Liebiqitk 

VOOLITE.] 

uranium-oxide,  s.     [Uramin,  Uranz- 

NITE.] 


uranium -phosphate,  s. 

Autunite.] 


[Ubanite, 


uranium -sulphate,  s.  [Johannite, 
Uranochalcite,  Medjidite,  Zippeite,  Vogli- 

ANITE,  UrACONITE.] 

iir-st-no-,  pr^.    [Uranium,  Uranus.] 

1.  Of  or  belonging  to  the  sky. 

2.  Pertaining  to  or  obtained  from  uranium 
(q.v.). 

^-ran-6-chS<r-9Xte,  s.  [Pref,  urano-,  2. ;  Gr. 
XoAko?  (chalkos)  —  brass,  copper,  and  suff. 
-ite  (Min.);  Ge,v.  uramclwXzit.] 

Min, ;  A  name  given  to  a  mineral  occurring 
in  small  velvety  nodules  formed  of  radiating 
crystal-fibres.  Hardness,  2  to  2'5  ;  colour  and 
streak,  grass-  to  apple-green.  Compos. :  pro- 
bably sulphuric  acid,  21'1  ;  oxide  of  uranium, 
33*5  ;  oxide  of  copper,  7'0  ;  lime,  9*8 ;  water, 
28-5  =  99-9. 

iir-an-o'-chre  (chre  as  Uer)  ».      [Pref, 

uraiU^o)-,  2.,  and  Eng.  ochre.] 
Min. :  The  same  as  Ur aconite  (q, v.). 

U-ran-6-9ir'-5ite,  s.  [Pref.  urano-,  2. ;  Lat. 
circus  =  a  circle,  and  suff".  -ite  (Min.).^ 

Min.  :  An  orthorhombic  mineral  strongly 
resembling  autunite  (q.v.),  for  which  it  haa 
been  long  mistaken.  Sp.  gr.  3*53 ;  colour, 
yellowish-green.  Compos.  :  phosphoric  acid, 
14'0  ;  sesquioxide  of  uranium,  56'75 ;  baryta, 
15-07;  water,  14*18  =  100,  thus  being  aa 
autunite  (q.v.),  in  which  baryta  replaces  the 
lime.  Found  in  veins  in  the  granite  of  Saxon 
Voigtland. 

u-rau-6-graph'-ic,  u-ran-o-graph'-io- 

al,  a.     [Eng.    urauogrhjJhiy) ;    -ic,  -ical.]    Of 
or  pertaining  to  uianography  (q.v,). 

iir-an-og'-ra-phist,  s.  [Eng.  uranograph(y); 
•isL]  One  who  is  veised  or  skilled  in  urano- 
graphy, 

iir-an-og'-ra-phy,  s.  [Pref.  urano-,  1.,  and 
Gr.  ypa^oj  (grapho)  =  to  write,  to  describe.]  A 
description,  chart,  or  orrery  of  the  heavens  ; 
that  brancli  of  astronomy  wluch  consists  in 
the  determination  of  the  relative  situationa 
of  the  heavenly  bodies  and  the  construction 
of  celestial  maps  and  globes,  &c. 

"For  tha  purposes  of  urimography  ...  a,  knov. 
ledge  of  tlie  equiuox  is  uot  iieeeasftry."— ^erecArf* 
AstronoTfiy,  §  2i>-l. 

u-ran'-o-lite,  s.  [Pref.  urano-,  1.,  and  Gr. 
AtSos  (iUho3)—B.  stoue.]  A  meteoric  stone; 
an  aerolite. 

iir-an-or-o-gjr,  s.  [Pref.  urano-,  1.,  and  Gr. 
Aoyos  (logos)  =  a.  discourse.)  The  knowledga 
of  the  heavens. 

iir-an-om'-et-ry,  s.  [Pref.  urano-,  1.,  and 
Gr.  iiirpov  (metron)  ~  a  measure.]  A  measure- 
ment of  the  heavens. 

"  A  new  uranometry  and  a  repertory  oj  «onBtanU  of 
e>3ivouamy."— Nature,  vol.  xxiv.,  p.  624.    (itSl.) 

u-ran-o-ui'-o-bite,  a.  [Pref.  uram-,  2.,  and 

Eng.  niobite.] 
Mineralogy : 

1.  The  same  as  Samarskite  (q.v.). 

2.  The  same  as  Uranin  (q.v.). 

u-ran'-o-phane,  s.  [Pref.  urano-,  2.,  and  Gr. 
(^aivui  (phaino)  =  to  cause  to  appear.] 

Min. :  An  orthorhombic  mineral  occurring 
in  exceedingly  minute  crystiils  on  the  sides  of 
fissures  in  granite  at  Kupferberg,  Silesia. 
Hardness,  2'5  to  3 ;  sp.  gr.  2-6  to  2-8 ;  colour, 
honey-yellow.  Compos. :  essentially  a  hy- 
drated silicate  of  sesquioxide  of  uranium, 
alumina,  and  lime. 

U-r&n-o-phyll'-ite,  &    [PieT.  vrano-,  2.,  and 
Eng.  phylliU.] 
Min. ;  The  same  as  Uranite  (q.v.). 

u-rein-o-sco-pi  '-na,  s.  ph  [Mod.  Lat.  utotio- 
scop(us);  Lat.  neut.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -ina.] 

Ichthy. :  A  group  of  Trachinidse,  containing 
several  genei-a.  The  eyes  are  on  the  upper 
surface  of  the  head,  directed  upwards ;  lateral 
line  continuous, 

ur-a-nos'-CO-piis,  s.   [Lat. ,  ft-om  6r.  ovpavo- 


boil,  boj^;  p6ht,  jowl;  cat,  ^ell,  chorus,  9hin,  benph;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a§;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist,    -mg. 
-cian.  -tian  =  shi^n.   -tion»  -sion  =  shun ;  -tion.  -aion  =  zhun.   -clous,  -tious,  -sious  =  shus.   -hie,  -die,  &c.  =  bel,  d^ 
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(ncoTTo?  (ouranoskopos)  =  Vranoscopus   scdber. 
(See  def.)] 

Ichthy.  :  Stargazer.  A  genus  of  Uraiiosco- 
pina  (q.v.),  with  eleven  species  from  the 
Indo-Paciflc  and  Atlantic,  and  one,  Urano- 
scnpiis  scaber,  known  to  the  ancients,  from  the 
Mediterranean.  Head  lai-ge,  broad,  and  thick, 
partially  covered  with  bony  plates ;  month- 
cleft  vertical;  scales  very  small;  two  (^•'^•^;tl 
fins,  ventrals  jugular,  pectorals  branciied ; 
▼illiform  teeth  in  jaws,  on  vomer,  and  palatine 


tTRANOSCOPUS   SCABER. 

bones  ;  a  long  filament  usually  present  before 
and  below  the  tongue  ;  gill-cover  armed.  The 
eyes,  which  are  very  small,  can  be  raised  or 
depressed  at  will.  The  species  are  stiiall,  in- 
active fishes,  rarely  a  foot  l"ng,  generally 
lying  hidden  at  the  bottom  Ui^tween  stones, 
■watchingfor  their  prey.  The  filament  attached 
to  the  bottom  of  their  mouth,  and  playing  in 
the  current  of  water  passing  through  the 
mouth,  serves  to  allure  small  marine  animals 
witliin  reach. 

iir-an-6s'-cd-p^,  s.  [Pref.  urario;  1.,  and  Gr. 
o-KOTTeio  {skopeff)=  to  see,  to  observe.]  Con- 
templation of  the  heavenly  bodies. 

Ur-a-E.6-sd-,  pre/.      [Mod.   Lat.  uranosris  = 
uranous  (q.v,).] 
Chem. :  Uranous  (q.v.). 
uranoso-uranlc  oxide,  s. 

Chcm. :  U3O8  =  U02"2U03.  The  chief  con- 
Btituent  of  pitchblende,  obtained  artificially 
by  igniting  uianous  oxide  in  contact  with  air. 
It  forms  a  dark-green  velvety  powder ;  sp.  gr. 
7'1  to  7'3,  hardly  acted  upon  by  dilute  acids, 
but  dissolving  without  alteration  in  concen- 
trated hydrochloric  and  sulphuric  acids. 

^-ran-o-sphaer'-ite  (ser  as  er),  s.  [Pref. 
urano;  2,  and  Eng.  sphasrite  (Mm.).] 

Min. :  A  mineral  occurring  in  semi-globular 
groups  of  microscopic  crystals,  with  radiated 
and  concentric  structure.  Hardness,  2  to  3 ; 
8p.  gr.  6"36  ;  colour,  orange-yellow  to  brick- 
red  ;  lustre,  greasy.  An  analysis  of  perfectly 
pure  material  yielded :  aesquioxide  of  uranium, 
50'8S ;  teroxide  of  bismuth,  44'34 ;  wulcr, 
4'75  =  99*97,  which  gives  the  formula 
Bi032U203  -t-  3H0.  Found  at  the  Weisser 
Hirsch  Mine,  Schueeberg,  Saxony. 

^-r&n-o-spin'-ite, «.  [Pref.  urano-^  2. ;  Lat. 
vpina  =  a  thom,  and  suff.  -itt  (Afiu.).] 

Min,  :  A  mineral  occurring  in  scales  with 
rectangular  contours.  Crystallization  ortho- 
rhombic  ;  hardness,  2  to  3 ;  sp.  gr.  3"45 ;  colour, 
siskin-green.  An  analysis  by  Winkler  gave: 
arsenic  acid,  1937 ;  sesquioxide  of  uranium, 
59-18;  lime  5*47;  water,  16-29  =  100-31,  which 
is  approximately  equivalent  to  the  formula 
CaO.UoO^AsOg-f  8H0.  Found  at  t^ie  Weisser 
HirschMine,  Schneeberg,  Saxony. 

n-ran-o-tan'-tal-ite,  «.    [Pref.  urano-,  2., 
and  Eng.  tantalite:  Ger.  uranotantal.] 
Min. :  The  same  as  Samarskite  (q.v.). 

^-rfiJl-O-thS-ll'-ite,  s.  [Pref.  urano-,  2.,  and 
Eiig.  thaZlite.] 

Min. :  A  mineral  occurring  in  aggregates  of 
minute  crystals  or  grains  as  encrustations  on 
uranium  ores.  Haidness,  2-5  to  3-0  ;  colour, 
and  streak,  siskin-green ;  lustre,  vitreous,  on 
cleavage  faces  pearly.  Compos. :  a  hydi-ated 
carbonate  of  uranium  and  lime.  Found  at 
Joachimsthal,  Bohemia. 

ip-ran-o-thbr'-ito,  ».  [Prof  womo-,  !.,  and 
Bng.  thoriU.] 


Min. :  A  variety  of  thorite  (q.v.),  containing 
nearly  10  per  cent,  of  sesquioxide  of  uranium. 
Found  in  the  Champlain  iron  region,  New 
York,  U.S.A. 

U-ran'-o-til,  s.    [Uranium.] 

Min. :  An  orthorhombic  mineral  occurring 
in  radiating  or  stellar  groups  of  acicular 
crystals.  Sp.  gr.  3"95  ;  colour,  lemon-yellow. 
The  mean  of  three  analyses  gave  :  silica,  13*78 ; 
sesquioxide  of  uranium,  66"75 ;  alumina  and 
sesquioxide  of  iron.  O'Sl ;  lime,  5-27  ;  phos- 
phoric acid,  0*45;  water,  ]2*67  =  99*43,  which 
resembles  the  corapositioa  of  uranophane 
(q.v.). 

iir'-a-noiis,  a.     [Eng.  uran(ium);  -ous.]    De- 
rived from  uranium. 

uranous-chloride.  s. 

Chem. .-  UCI4.  Foi-med  by  burning  uranium 
in  chlorine  gas,  or  by  igniting  uranous  oxide 
in  hydrochloric  acid  gas.  It  crystallizes  in 
dark-green  deliquescent  octahedrons,  soluble 
in  water  with  a  hissing  noise,  forming  an 
emerald-green  solution.  When  boiled  it  gives 
off  hydrochloric  acid,  and  deposits  a  finely- 
divided  brown  powder. 

nranous-oxide,  s. 

Chem. :  UOg.  Obtained  by  heating  uranoso- 
uranic  oxide  in  a  current  of  hydrogen.  It  is 
a  brown  crystalline  powder,  soluble  in  acids, 
and  forming  greenish- coloured  salts. 

iJr'-a-nus,  s.     [Mod.  Lat.,   from  Gr.  owpavos 
(owfaTios)  ■=  heaven,  spec,  the  celestial  vault.] 

1.  Greek  Myihol. :  The  most  ancient  of  all 
the  gods.  He  married  Terra,  or  Earth,  by 
whom  he  had,  first,  the  children  called  the 
hundred-handed,  Briareus,  Cottus,  and  Gyges ; 
secondly,  the  Cyclopes,  Arges,  Steropes,  and 
Brontes  ;  tliirdly,  the  Titanes,  Oceanus,  Cosus, 
Satui*nus,  &c.  ;  and  lastly,  the  Giauts.  He 
was  dethroned  and  mutilated  by  his  son 
Saturnus,  and  from  his  blood  sprang  the 
Furies,  Alecto,  Tisiphone,  and  Megsra. 

2.  AstTon. :  One  of  the  superior  planets  be- 
tween Saturn  and  Neptune.  It  was  not 
known  to  the  ancients.  When  Sir  William 
Herschel,  after  the  construction  of  his  great 
reflecting  telescope  [Telescope]  was  syste- 
matically examining  with  it  all  the  stars  above 
a  certain  magnitude,  he,  on  March  13,  1781, 
found  in  the  constellation  Gemini  a  star  which 
he  recognized  as  having  a  disk  which  the 
others  had  not.  He  took  it  for  a  comet,  and 
otlier  contemporary  astronomers  held  the  same 
view.  Some  months  afterwards,  as  its  mo- 
tions were  traced,  the  opinion  arose  that  it 
was  a  planet,  and  in  January,  1783,  La  Place 
laid  before  the  Academy  of  Science,  at  Paris, 
calculations  relating  to  its  elliptic  orbit 
wliich  established  beyond  a  doubt  that  this 
opinion  weis  correct.  The  discovery  led  to  the 
appointment  of  Herschel  as  Astronomer-Royal , 
and  the  establishment  of  the  observatory  at 
Slough.  Uranus  had  been  noted  down  by 
Flamsteed  as  a  fixed  star,  in  his  Historia 
Ccelestis  Britannica,  published  in  1725,  and 
he  had  measured  its  place  four  or  five  times 
between  1690  and  1715.  Lemonnier  had  ob- 
served it  nine  times  without  identifying  it  as 
a  planet.  Bradley  and  Tobias  Mayer  had 
done  so  at  least  once.  Its  diameter  is  about 
81,700  miles— about  four  times  that  of  the 
earth,  its  bulk  about  sixty-four  times  as  great ; 
but  being  of  light  material  its  weight  is  only 
fifteen  times  as  great.  It  has  been  reasoned 
out  from  analogy  rather  than  proved  by 
actual  observation  that  it  rotates,  but  the  time 
of  this  rotation  is  wholly  unknown.  Its  dis- 
tance from  the  sun  is  about  1,800,000,000  of 
miles,  and  it  travels  once  ntund  the  orbit  in 
about  eighty-seven  years.  It  receives  only 
about  one  three-thousandth  part  of  the  light 
and  heat  from  the  sun  which  fall  upon  the 
eai  th.  It  is  attended  by  at  least  four  sat-ellites 
—Ariel,  Umbriel,  Titania,  and  Oberon.  Their 
orliits  all  lie  in  the  same  plane,  and  are  at 
right  angles  to  the  path  of  the  planet  itself— a 
circumstance  not  known  in  the  case  of  any 
other  planet.  Called  also  Georgium  Sidus 
and  Herschel  (q.v.). 

ii-ran.'-u-tan,  s.    [OuRANo-ouTANa.] 

ur-an-vit'-ri-ol,  ».     [Eng.  uran(iwm),   and 
vitriol.] 
Min.  :  The  same  as  Johannite  (q.v.). 

lir'-a-nyl,  s.    [Eng,  uran(ium) ;  -yl.] 

Chem. :  U2O2.  The  hypothetical  radical  of 
the  uranic  compounds. 


[Uranio-oxt- 


nraziyl  -  chloride, 

CHLORIDE.] 

uranyl-oxide,  o.    [Uranic-oxide.] 

U-ra'-o,  s.     [A  name  given  by  the  native  in- 
'  habitants  to  a  deposit  in  a  lake  near  Nerida, 
Columbia,  South  America.] 
Min. :  The  same  as  Trona  (q.v). 

iir-^ip-ter-ys'-i-dss,  s.  pi,   ur-ap'-ter- 

3?X,  S.     [0*RAPTERYD.«,  OURAPTERYX.J    (NeV}- 

man.) 

ii-ra'-ri,  s.    [Cubaei.] 

U-rar'-i-^,  s  [Mod.  Lat,,  from  Or.  ovpd 
'  {pum)  —a  tail,  which  the  bracts  resemble.] 
But. :  A  genus  of  HedysareEC  .  Papiliona- 
ceous plants  with  pinnate  leaves,  having 
genfirally  three  leaflets,  purple  or  yellow 
flowers,  and  nearly  sessile  legumes  contracted 
between  the  seeds.  Uraria  lagopoides,  an 
Indian  species,  is  considered  by  tlie  Hindoos 
to  be  alterative,  tonic,  and  anticatarrlial,  and 
is  an  ingredient  in  some  of  their  medicines. 
The  fruit  of  U.  picta,  another  Indian  species, 
is  applied  to  the  sore  mouths  of  children,  and 
the  plant  itself  is  deemed  an  antidote  for  the 
bite  of  a  Southern  Indian  snake  (Echis 
carinata). 

u-r3.s'-ter,  s.     [Pref.  ur(p)-,  and  Gr.  aa-rijp 

*  {aster)=  a  star-fish.] 

Zool. :  A  synonym  of  Asterias  (q.v.).  [Star- 
fish.] 

u-ras-ter-el'-la,  s.    [Mod.  Lat.,  dimin.  from 

*  iiraster  (q.v.).] 

Palceont. :  A  genus  of  Star-fishes,  having 
the  anibulacral  grooves  margined  by  a  row  of 
ambulacral  plates  only.  Found  in  the  Silu- 
rian.    Called  also  Stenaster. 

iir'-ate,  s.    [Eng.  ur(ic);  -ate.] 
Chem. .  A  salt  of  uric  acid. 
urate  of  ammonia,  s. 

Chem,.  ;  C5H3(NH4)N403.  A  salt  frequently 
found  in  urine,  and  prepared  by  adding  am- 
monia to  uric  acid.  It  is  slightly  soluble  in 
water,  insoluble  in  alcohol  and  ether. 

ur'-ban,  e.  [Lat.  urhanus  =  pertaining  to  a 
city ;  urbs,  genit.  urbis  =  a  city.] 

1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  city  or  town ; 
living  or  situated  in  a  city  or  town. 

"  Tlw  grttdual  removal  of  urban  xookKries."— iJa<I|f 
Teteffraph,  Sept.  29,  1885. 

*  2.  Urbane  (q.v.). 

ur-l>ane'»  a.  [Lat.  urbanits  =  urban  (q.v.).] 
Courteous,  polite,  suave,  elegant,  reHned, 
polished. 

"  Raising,  through  Just  gradation,  savage  lite 
To  rustic,  and  the  rustic  tu  urbane." 

Wordsworth:  Excursion,  bit.  vHL 

W-tog-n-ist,  8.     [See  def.  II.  1.  2.] 

I.  Ord.  Lang. :  A  sort  of  dessert  pear  of  tha 
highest  excellence. 
IL  Church  History  (PL) : 

1.  A  name  sometiiries  given  to  those  of  the 
Poor  Clares  (q.v.)  who  a(;cepted  the  reform  of 
Pope  Urban  IV.  (1291-65). 

2.  The  adherents  of  Pope  Urban  VI.  (1378- 
89),  in  opposition  to  whom  Clement  VII.  was 
afterwards  elected.  .  The  latter  held  his  court 
at  Fondi,  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  and 
afterwards  at  Avignon. 

"  Ab  Clemeut's  party  drew  hack,  the  Urban^U  took 
up  the  cry."—Jfilman  :  Latin  Christianity,  viii.  61. 

ur-biin'-i-t^,  *  ur-ban-l-tle,  s.  [Fr.  wr- 
hanite,  from  Lat.  urbanitatem,  accus.  of  ur- 
banitas,  from  urbanus  =  urbane  (q.v.).J 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  urbane ; 
civility  and  courteousness  of  manner;  iefine- 
ment,  suavity,  polish,  politeness, 

"The  grace  and  urbanity  ot  his  manners."— J/o^ 
aulay  :  Hist,  Eng.,  cb,  vt 

*  2.  A  poBshed  humour  or  facetiousnesa. 

"Moral  doctrine,  and  urbanity,  [^siiys  Casatibon]  or 
well-mannered  wjt,  are  tbe  two  things  which  consti- 
tute the  Honiau  satire."— i)r,y(fen  ;  Juvenal.    (Dedic) 

*  iir'-ban-izo,  v.t.  [Eng.  urlanie);  -iae,]  To 
render  urbane. 

"Refined  nations,  whom  nature  a,nd  knowledge  did 
first  urbanize  and  poliBb," — Botoell:  Inttruciioni  far 
Travel,  p.  9.     (IG42.) 

*  ur-biC-O-lotis,  a.  [Lat.  urhs,  genit.  urbU 
=  a  city,  a  town,  and  colo=  to  cultivate,  t« 
inhabit.]  Inhabiting  a  c'f-y  or  town;  urbam. 
(Eclec.  Bev.,  in  Annandate.) 


f§to,  tat,  fHre,  amidst,  what,  f&U,  father ;  wc,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there ;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;  go,  pot* 
or.  wore^  woUl  work..  wh6.  son :  mute.  cnh.  ciire.  unite,  ciir.  rule,  full  1.  try.  Syrian,    se.  ce  =  e :  ey  =  a ;  au  =  kw. 
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■nr-9e'-6-la,  s.     [Lat.  7trccoi!(s(q.v.).] 

1.  Bot.:  A  genus  of  Plumiereae.  Named 
from  the  form  of  the  coroUa.  Leaves  oppo- 
site, ovato-oblong ;  flowers  small,  greenisli,  in 
terminal  cymes ;  calyx  five-cleft  ;  corolla 
pitcher-shaped,  hairy,  with  five  erect  teeth ; 
stamens  five,  with  sagittate  anthers  ;  ovaries 
two,  developing  into  fruit  the  size  of  oranges. 
Urceola  elastica  of  Roxburgh  (=  U.  esculenta 
of  Bentham)  is  an  extensive  woody  climber  in 
the  forests  of  Tenasserim  and  Pegu.  Mr.  G. 
W.  Strettell  believes  that  it  may  be  utilized 
for  supplying  caoutchouc.  {Calcutta  Exhib. 
Seport.) 

2.  EeeUsiol. :  A  pitoher  for  containing  water 
for  ritual  use  in  the  Eucharistic  service, 
whether  for  washing  the  ministrant's  hands  or 
for  cleansing  the  vessels.  (Smith:  Christian 
Antiquities.) 

^ar-9e-o-lar'-i-a,  s.    [Lat.  urceolaris  =  of  or 
belonging  to  a  small  pitcher.] 

1.  Bot. :  A  genus  of  Limboridte,  closely  akin 
to  Lecanora,  and  named  from  the  form  of 
the  shields.  The  spermogonia  are  scattered 
over  the  thallus,  sometimes  on  t'he  border  of 
the  apothecia.  They  are  inconspicuous  on 
account  of  their  pale  colour.  Urceolaria  scru- 
posa  and  U.  cinerea  are  Crustaceous  Lichens, 
used  in  dyeing.  The  former  is  the  more  com- 
mon, growing  on  heaths,  walls,  and  rocks. 

2.  Zool.  :  A  genus  of  Urceolariidae  (q.v.), 
■witli  a  single  species,  parasitic  on  PUxruiria 
torva.  Free-swimming,  liighly  elastic,  chimge- 
able  in  shape  ;  sucking-disc  provided  with  a 
simply  striated  horny  ring ;  the  anterior  re- 
gion usually  alternate,  and  with  the  peristome 
obliquely  set. 

fir-ge-o-la-ri'-i-dsB,  s.  ph  (Mod.  Lat.  urceo- 
lari{a)  ;  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.] 

Zool. :  A  family  of  Peritrichous  Infusoria, 
with  four  genera,  from  salt  and  fresh  water ; 
all  parasitic  or  commensal.  Animalcules  free- 
swimming  or  adherent  at  will,  discoidal,  tur- 
binate, or  hourglass-shaped  ;  anterior  bordef- 
more  or  less  circular,  with  a  si)irally  convolute 
ciliary  wreath,  the  right  limb  of  which  de- 
scends into  the  oral  aperture ;  oral  system 
consisting  usually  of  a  widened  anterior  en- 
trance (the  vestibulum),  and  a  somewhat  pro- 
longed pharyngeal  passage ;  posterior  border 
cup-sliaped,  adhesive,  ciliated,  and  generally 
strengthened  internally  with  a  homy  ring, 
which  in  some  cases  is  simple,  and  in  others 
set  with  tooth-like  processes. 

f  J.        ^ 

ur'-^e-o-late,  a.    [Mod.  Lat.  urceolatus,  from 

Lat.  UTceolus  (q.v.).J 

Bot.:  Pitcher-shaped  (q.v.). 

nr-ge'-d-ltis,  s.    [Lat.,  dimin.  from  urceus  = 
a  water- pitcher.] 

Bot.  (0/  a  carex):  The  tube  made  by  two 
bracts,  which  becomiug  confluent  at  their 
edges,  enclose  the  pistil.  Called  also  Peri- 
gynium. 

ur'-ghin,  *ur'-ch6n,  *iir-chone,  *lr- 

chon,  *  ur-gin,  *  yrc-heon,  s.  &  a.    [O. 

Fr.  iregon,  herigon,  erigon  ;  Fr.  lierisson  —  a 
heflgeliog,  as  if  from  a  Lat.  ericioneia,  accus.  of 
ericio,  fur  ei-icms  =  a  hedgehog;  cogn.  with 
Gr.  XVP  (cher)  =  a  liedgehog.J 

*  A*  As  substantire : 

*  I.  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  A  name  given  to  the  hedgehog. 

"  Ruuiid  as  a  ball,  skinned  like  ai>  yrdienn  or  li&Aso- 
hog."~ Holmshed :  Desn-i/jt.  Hcotland.  ch.  -* 

2.  A  sea-urchin  (q.v.). 

"  The  urchins  of  the  sea  called  echini."— P.  Holland  : 
Plinie,  bk.  ix,,  ch.  xxxl. 

*  3.  An  elf,  a  fairy,  from  its  being  supposed 
to  take  at  times  the  shape  of  a  hedgehog. 

*'  Like  urchins,  ouphes  and  fairies." 

Shahetp. :  ilerry  Wivegof  Windsor,  Iv.  4. 

i.  A  familiar,  half  chiding  name  sometimes 
given  to  a  child. 

"  There  stood  the  wrchin,  as  you  will  divine." 

Wordsworth :  Michuel. 

IL  Technically: 

1.  Bot.  :  The  key  of  the  ash-tree.  (Halli- 
wed.)  More  probably  the  fruit  of  the  horse- 
chestnut,  jEscuIus  Hippocastanum.  {Britten  <& 
Holland.) 

2.  Carding:  One  of  a  pair  of  rapidly  re- 
vnlving  small  card -cylinders,  arranged  around 
the  periphery  of  a  large  card-drum. 

B.  As  adjective : 

1.  Prickly,  stinging,  rough.    (Milton.) 


2.  Trumpeiy. 

"How  eaaie   it  was  to  stride   over   such   urcMn 
articlea.  —ifacfut :  Life  of  wniiams,  li.  9L 


[Urchin.] 


CROSS  URD^B. 


*  ur'-9hon,  *  ur-chone, 

ur'-dee.    ur'-dj?,  «. 

[Fr.  urdee.'\ 

Her.  :  Pointed.  A 
cross-urd6e  is  one  in 
which  the  extremities 
are  drawn  to  a  sharp 
point  instead  of  being 
cut  straight. 

urd'-ite,  s.  [After 
Urda,  of  ScAndniavian 
mythology;  suff.  -ite 
(iWin.).] 

Mill. :  A  name  given  by  D.  Forbes  to  a 
monazite  occurring  in  large  crystals  in  the 
granite  of  Noterd,  near  Arenodalj  Norway. 

iir'-du,  s.  &  a.  [Hind,  urdu  =  (1)  an  army,  a 
camp,  a  market,  (2)  the  language  defined  in 
the  article.] 

A.  As  subst.  :  The  Hindustani  language  as 
spoken  by  the  Muhammadan  population  of 
India.  It  is  a  lingiia  franca,  which  became 
the  medium  of  communication  between  the 
Muhammadan  conquerors  of  India  and  their 
Hindu  subjects.  It  is  really  the  Hindi  lan- 
guage, which  is  of  the  Aryan  family,  with  a 
number  of  Persian,  Arabic,  and  Turkish  words 
introduced  into  it,  though  the  iuflections  of 
nouns  and  verbs  remain  unaltered.  Many  con- 
sider Urdu  a  distinct  language  from  Hindi,  but 
Beames  regards  this  as  a  great  error  in  pliilo- 
logy.  It  is  now  the  language  most  largely 
used  by  Europeans  in  their  intercourse  with 
the  natives  of  India.  It  has  a  literature, 
chiefly  historic,  which  arose  under  the  Mogul 
emperors,  commencing  with  Akbar  (1556-1005). 

"  By  a  carious  caprice  Hindi,  when  it  uses  Arabic 
words,  is  assumed  to  become  a  new  iangun.ge,  and  is 
called  by  a  new  uiiiae^ C/rdu ;  but  when  Punjabi  or 
Sindhi  do  the  ssime,  they  are  not  so  treated." — Beames  : 
Comp,  Gram.  Aryan  Lang.,  i,  89, 

B.  As  adj. :  Pertaining  to  the  language  so 
called. 

*  lire  (1),  8.  [O.  Fr.  eure,  euvre  ;  Fr.  ceuvre  = 
work.     Cf.  manure,  inure.]    Use,  practice. 

"  For  in  the  time  that  thieving  was  in  ure 
The  gentler  fled  to  places  more  secure." 

John  Taylor:  Penniless  Pilgrimage, 

*  lire  (2),  s,  [O.  Fr.  eiir  =  lot,  chance,  from 
Lat.  augurium  =  augury  (q.v.).J  Chance, 
destiny,  fortune. 

"  So  pltously  gan  cry 
On  his  fortune  and  on  ure  also." 
Lydgaie:  Complaint  of  the  Black  Knight, 

*ure  (3),  s.     [Urus.]    A  wild  bull  ;  the  urus. 

"  The  third  kind  is  of  them  that  are  named  ures." — 
Ooldinge :  Caesar,  fol,  lea 

*  lire,  v.t.  [Ure  (1),  s.]  To  inure;  to  ac- 
custom by  use  or  practice. 

iir'-e-a,  s.  [Latinised  from  root  of  urirui  = 
urine'(q.v.).J  -^-^^ 

I 
Ckem. :  CH4N2O.  =  C  =  O.  The  chief  organic 

NH2 
constituent  of  urine,  first  obtained  in  an  im- 
pure state  by  Rouelle  the  younger,  in  1799. 
It  is  readdy  obtained  by  evaporating  urine  to 
dryness  oh.  the  water-bath  and  exliausting  the 
residue  with  alcohol ;  (u-  it  may  be  prepared 
synthetically  hy  the  action  of  ammonia  upon 
carbonic  oxychloride.  From  a  pure  aqueous 
solution  it  ciystallizes  in  long,  flattened 
prisms  without  ternnnal  faces,  is  soluble  in 
water  and  alcohol,  insoluble  in  ether,  melts 
at  120',  and  decomposes  at  a  higher  tempera- 
ture. The  synthesis  of  urea,  discovered  by 
Wohler  in  182S,  was  the  hrst  instance  of  an 
undoubtedly  organic  body  being  obtained  by 
attifieial  means. 

*  iired,  u.    [Ure  (2),  s.]    Fortunate. 


•iir-e-din-a'-ce-se,  s.  jH.  [Mod.  Lat.  uretfo 
(q.v.),  genit.  uredin^is);  Lat.  fem.  pi.  adj. 
suff.  -acece.] 

Bot.:  The  same  as  Coniomycetes  (q.v.). 
(Lindley.) 

iir-e-din'-e-i,  s.  pi.  [Lat.  uredo,  genit.  ure- 
din{is);  Lat.  masc.  pi,  adj.  suff.  -ei.} 

Bot.  :  A  section  of  Puccinijni.  Protospores 
not  septate,  and  disposed  in  regular  sori,  or 
the  species  have  two  kinds  of  fruit.  Some 
allotted    species    are    undoubtedly    only   the 


secondary  state  of  other  Fungals,  but  there 
ai'e  Uredinei  which  appear  genuine.  All  wei« 
formerly  included  under  Uredo  (q.v.). 

ij-re'-do,  s.  [Lat.=a  blast  or  blight  of  plants; 
uro  =  to  burn.} 

Bot. :  The  typical  genus  of  Uredinei  (q.v.) 
Protospores  brown  or  yellow,  composed  of 
several  layers  of  cells,  each  containing  a 
spore.  Uredo  circcece  is  found  on  Enchanter's 
Nightshade,  and  U.  confiuens  on  Me^-curiaLis 
perennis. 

iir'-e-ide,  s.    [Eng.  ure(a) ;  -ide.] 

Chem.  (PL):  Compounds  containing  tbe 
elements  of  a  urea-salt,  minus  water;  thus 
alloxan  is  a  monuride  of  mesoxalic  acid,  being 
a  compound  of  that  acid  with  one  atom  of 
urea  minus  2H2O. 

ij-re'-na,  s.  [From  wren,  the  Malabar  name 
of  the  species  defined.] 

Bot.:  The  typical  genus  of  Urenese  (q.v.).  In- 
volucre and  calyx  five-cleft;  style  divided  above 
into  ten  portions  ;  carpels  five,  prickly  at  tlie 
top.  Urena  lobata,  a  shrub  commonly  occur- 
ring with  the  mango  and  bamboo  in  Bengal 
and  throughout  India,  and  U.  sinuata,  .1  siuall 
Indian  shrub,  have  strong  fibres,  probably 
well  adapted  for  the  manufacture  of  sacking 
and  twine.  (Calcutta  Exhib.  Report.)  In  Brazil 
a  decoction  of  the  root  and  stem  of  U.  lobata 
is  employed  as  a  remedy  in  windy  colic,  and 
the  flowers  are  given  as  an  expectorant  in 
dry  and  inveterate  cough. 

iir'-et,  s.    [Urea.] 

Chen.  :  This  name  has  been  applied  to  the 
group  CH2NO,  which  by  substitution  for  one 
atom  of  hydrogen  in  ammonia,  may  be  sup- 
posed to  form  nrea,  '^gs^^  (.jj,  and  by  sub- 
stitution for  two  atoms  of  hydrogen,  biuret, 
(CH2N0),j:j,     (j^„,^^ 

IT  This  term  was  formerly  used  as  an  afiix 
indicative  of  combination ;  thus  sulphuret 
now  sulphide;  phosphuret,  phosphide,  &c. 

IJ-re'-ter,  s.  [Gr.  ovprjrrjp  (oureier)  =.  the 
urethra  ;  ovpta>  (oui-eo)  —  to  pass  urine.) 

Anat.  (PI):  Two  tubes  which  conduct  the 
m-ine  from  the  kidneys  into  the  bladder,  one 
entering  at  each  side  near  the  base.  They  are 
from  fourteen  to  sixteen  intdies  h)ng,  and 
about  the  width  of  a  goose  quill. 

u-re-ter-i'-tis,  s.  [Eng.  ureier  ;  suff. -liM.) 
Inflammation  of  the  ureter. 

iir'-e-thane^i,  s.pl.  [Eng.  ur(ic),  and  etlia-ne.) 
[Carbamic-ethers.] 

u-re'-tlira,  *.     [Gr.  ovprjBpa  (ourethra).^ 

Anat. :  A  membranous  tube  running  from 
the  bladder  first  directly  downwards  and  then 
forwards  beneath  the  arch  of  the  pubes.  It 
is  the  excretory  passage  for  the  urine,  serving 
also  in  the  male  for  the  ejaculation  of  the 
semen. 

U-re'-thral,  a.  [Eng.  urethr(a);  suff".  -al.] 
Of  or  belonging  to  the  urethra  :  as,  urethral 
abscess. 

u-re'-thra-tome,   s.      [Mod.   Lat.  urethra, 
.    and  Gr.  ro/uyj  (tome)  =  a.  cntting.] 

Surg'. .  A  knife  used  in  urethrotomy  (q.v.). 

iir-e-thri'-tis,  s  [Eng.  unithr(a) ;  suflF. 
•itis  (q.v.).] 

Pathol.  :  Infianimation  of  the  mucous  mem- 
brane lining  the  urethra  [Gonorrhcea],  er  of 
the  urethra  itself.  ^ 

U-re-thro-plas'-tic,  «.  [Eng.  urethro- 
plasl(y) ;  -ic.] 

Surg. :  Of  or  relating  to  urethroplasty. 

u-re-thro-plas'-tjr,  s.  [Gr.  ovpriepa  (oure- 
thra)  =  the  methra,  and  TrAdtro-w  (plasso)  =  to 
mould.] 

Surg. :  An  operation  for  remedying  defects 
in  the  urethra. 

Ur-e-throt'-o-m;^,  s.    [Urethra tome.} 

Surg. :  The  operation  for  urethral  stricture. 

iir-e'-th^l-ane,  s.  [Eng.  ur(ic):  ethyl,  and 
suff.  -ane.]    [Methylic-carbamate.] 

U-ret-ic,  a.  [Gr.  ovpnTiKo?  (ouritikos)  =  per- 
taining to  urine  (q.v.).] 

Med. :  Of  or  relating  to,  or  promoting  tho 
flow  of  ui  ine. 


boil,  boy;  po^t,  Ji^virl;  cat,  ^ell,  chorus,  9liin,  bengh;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as;  expect,  Xenophon,  e^ist.    ph  =  C 
^ian.  -tian  =  shan.    -tion,  -sion  =  shun;  -tion*  -^ion  =  Kb  fin,    -clous,  -tious,  -sious  —  shus.    -blct,  -die.  &.c.  =  bel«  d$U 
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urge,  v.t.  &  i.    [Lat.  urgeo  =  to  urge,  to  drive ; 
cogn.  with  Gr.  elpyui  (eirgo)  =  to  repress,  to 
restrain.] 
A.  Transitive : 
1.  To  force  or  drive  onward. 
**  From  stage  tu  stage  the  licensed  earl  may  nm .... 
Tbe  aeuatur  at  cricket  urge  the  ball." 

Pope:  Divnciad,  it.  592. 

*  2.  To  hasten  or  push  forward  with  exer- 
tion and  vigour. 

"Mow  uri?e  the  course  wliere  swift  Scamander  glides.' 
fope:  M-jiner;  Jliudx.xi.  71-1. 

3.  To  press  the  mind  or  will  of;  to  serve  as 
B  motive  or  impelling  cause;  to  impel,  to 
constrain,  to  stimulate. 

L  To  press  or  ply  hard  with  arguments, 
entreaties,  or  the  like;  to  iinpcirtune;  to 
solicit  with  more  or  less  earnestness. 

"  And  he  urged  him  to  take  it."— 2  Kings  v.  16. 

5.  To  press  upon  attention  ;  to  put  forward 
or  advance  in  an  earnest  manner  ;  to  press  by 
way  of  argument ;  to  plead  earnestly  ;  to 
insist  on. 

"These  argnmenta  .  .  .  were  doubtless  urged  with 
lotce  by  Jia,nby."—Afacaulai/ :  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  x. 

*  6.  To  press  closely  on ;  to  follow  closely. 

"  Heir  urges  heir,  like  wuve  imijelliiig  wave." 

Pope :  Satires,  vi.  253. 

*  7.  To  ply  hard  in  a  contest  or  argument ; 
to  attack  briskly. 

"  Though  every  man  have  a  riyht  in  dispute  to  urge 
ft  false  x^igiou.' —TilLotaon. 

*8.  To  demand  ;  to  insist  on. 

*'  She  urged  couference."— Sftute*;).  .■  As  Fou  Like  It, 
L2. 

*  9.  To  incite,  to  stimulate,  to  promote,  to 
encourage. 

•■  Urging  the  carnage,  nnd  eyeing  with  pleasure  all 
the  horrors  oi  war." — liaUg  Telegraph,  Sept.  11,  1885. 

*10.  To  provoke,  to  irritate,  to  exasperate. 

"  I'll  in,  to  urge  hia  hatred  more  to  Claveuce." 

Shaketp. :  Richard  Iil.,L\. 

B.  Intransitive: 

*  1.  To  press  onward. 

'•He 
Btrivea  to  urge  u^'vard,  and 'his  forttine  raise." 

Donne.    (Todd.) 

2.  To  incite ;  to  Suimulate. 

"  The  combat  urges,  and  ray  soul's  on  fire." 

Pope  :  Homer ;  Iliad  vi.  453. 

3.  To  make  a  claim  ;  to  insist,  to  persist. 

"  Urg'd  extremely  for  it"        Shakesp.  :  Timon,  iiL  2. 

4.  To  produce  arguments ;  to  allege  proofs, 
as  an  accuser. 

"  That  .  .  .  my  accusers 
May  stand  forth  face  to  face 
And  freely  urgf  aaaiiint  me," 

Skakcsp. :  Henry  Till.,  v.  8. 

firge,  s.     [Fr.  or^e  =  barley.]    Barley. 

*  urge-wonder,  s.    A  variety  of  barley. 

"  Tliis  barley    is  called   by  some   wrge-wondar'— 
MorthTier. 


*  urg'-en5e. 

Urgency. 


[Lat.  urgens  =  urgent  (q.v.).] 

"  His  business  craves  dispatch. 
And  is  of  serious  urgenci:." 

Ji^ew  7'ricke  to  Cheate  the  JHvetL 

nrg'-cn-jy,  «.    [Eng.  nrgen(t)  ;  -ct/.] 

L  Ord.  Lang. :  The  quality  or  state  of  being 
urgent :  as — 

1.  Importunity ;  earnest  solicitation  or 
pressing. 

"  At  length  he  yielded  to  the  urgency  of  friends." — 
Macaulay  :  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  x. 

2.  Pressure  of  necessity. 

"  Saving  only  in  case  of  eo  great  urgency."— Hooker  : 
Eecles.  Politic,  bk.  i..  §  8. 

II.  ParliaTnent :  The  voting  by  a  majority 
of  three  to  one  in  a  house  of  not  less  than 
three  hundred  members,  that  a  certain  mea- 
sure or  resolution  is  urgent  in  the  interests  of 
the  state,  in  which  case  it  takes  precedence 
of  all  other  business. 

nrg'-ent,  a.     [Fr.,  from  Lat.  urgens,  pr.  par. 
of  urgeo  =■  lo  ui-ge  (q.v.).] 
*  1.  Oppressive. 

"The  heat  Is  very  urgent." — Hackluyt :    Voyages, 
lit  49. 

2.  Pressing,  cogent  ;  necessitating  imme- 
diate action  ;  demanding  early  attention. 

"  He  will  send  to  borrow  so  much  money,  pretending 
urgent  occasiona  for  ii."—I)ampier:  Voyages  (an.  1686.J 

3.  Pressing  or  soliciting  with  importunity  ; 
importunate. 

'*  The  Egyptians  were  urgent  upon  the  people,  that 
they  might  send  them  ont  in  h&ste."—Exodia  xii.  33. 

firg'-ent-ly,  *  urg'-ente-ly.  adv.  [Eng. 
urgent;  -ly.]  In  an  urgent  manner;  with 
pressing  importunity  ;  pressingly,  forcibly. 

"And  therefore  the  Jewes  called  more  urgentely 
upon  the  matler."— Pdai  .'  John  xix. 


urg'-er,  s.  [Eng.  urg(e) ;  -er.]  One  who 
urges  ;  one  who  importunes ;  an  inciter. 

"  Few  ,  .  .  admouiahei-a,  but  urgers  of  your  action." 
Beaum.  &  Flet. :  falenumian,  i.  3, 

iir-gin'-e-a,  s.  [Named  by  Steinheil,  in  1834, 
after  Ben  Li igin,  a  tribe  of  Arabs  near  Bona, 
Algeria,  in  whose  territory  he  first  collected 
a  species  of  the  genus.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Scillese,  akin  to  Scilla,  but 
with  a  mure  spreading  perianth  and  more 
numerous  seeds.  Urginta  viaritivui  (U.  Scilla, 
or  Scilla  maritimu)  is  the  Squill  (q.v.).  U. 
indicay  found  on  the  sandy  shores  of  India,  is 
sometimes  given  as  a  substitute  for  the  offi- 
cinal squill,  to  which,  however,  it  is  much 
inferior  in  value.  It  is  chiefly  used,  accord- 
ing to  Dr.  Ainslie,  for  horses  in  cases  of 
strangury  and  fever. 

iir'-i-a,  s.     [Lat.  urinor  — to  dive.] 

Ornitk. :  Guillemot ;  a  genus  of  Alcidie,  with 
eight  species,  from  the  Arctic  and  north  tem- 
perate zones.  Bill  of  moderate  length,  strong, 
straight,  pointed,  compressed,  upper  mandible 
slightly  curved  near  the  point,  with  a  small 
notch  in  the  edge  on  each  side ;  nostrils 
lateral,  basal,  concave,  pierced  longitudinally, 
partly  closed  by  a  membrane,  which  is  itself 
partly  covered  with  featliers ;  feet  short, 
placed  behind  the  centre  of  gravity  in  the 
body  ;  legs  slender  ;  feet  with  only  three  toes, 
all  in  front  and  entirely  webbed ;  wings  and 
tail  short.  There  are  several  species  which  are 
common  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic.  Among 
them  Vria  iroile  is  seen  at  times  on  the  coasts 
of  New  York,  and  U.  grylle  breeds  as  far  south 
as  the  Bay  of  FunUy.  Tho  eggs,  are  used  in 
Britain  for  clarifying  wine,  also  as  food. 

iir'-ic,  a.  [Eng.  ur(ea) ;  -ic.]  Contained  in 
or  derived  from  urea  (q.v.). 

uric-acld»  s. 

Cliem.:  CgH4N403.  Formerly  called  lithic 
acid.  A  general  cimstituent  of  the  Vertebrata, 
and  usually  prepared  from  serpents'  excre- 
ments or  from  guano,  by  boiling  with  dilute 
potassic  hydrate,  and  decomposing  by  hydro- 
chloric acid.  It  forms  a  glistening,  snow- 
white  spongy  crystalline  powder,  tasteless 
and  inodorous,  sliglitly  soluble  in  water,  in- 
soluble in  alcoliol  and  ether.  By  destructive 
distillation  it  yields  cyanic  and  liydrocyanic 
acids,  carb  >n  dioxide,  and  ammonium  car- 
bonate. It  ii>readilj'identilied,even  in  minute 
quantity,  and  by  dissolving  in  nitric  acid,  eva- 
porating the  solution  to  dryness,  and  adding 
excess  of  ammonia,  a  beuutiful  deep  red 
colour  (murexide)  is  immediately  produced. 
It  forms  salts  called  urates. 

Ur'-im,  s.  pi.  [Heb.  d*1^n  (itrim),  pi.  of  -i;in 
(wr),  tlie  same  as  li^  (or)  =  light.] 

Hebrew  Antiq.  :  Literally,  lights ;  but  the 
Septuagint  translators  make  it  ai)parently  a 
plural  uf  excellence,  in  which  case  it  would 
signify,  light.  Used  specially  in  tlie  com- 
pound term  Urim  and  Tliunmiim  [Thcmmim], 
believed  to  mean,  light  and  perfection.  Many 
conjectures  have  been  hazarded  as  to  their 
nature,  but  the  subject  still  remains  very  ob- 
scure. They  were  to  be  put  "on  the  breast- 
plate of  judgment,"  and  on  or  over  the  heart 
of  the  high  priest  when  he  specially  entered 
into  the  presence  of  Jehovah  (Exod.  xxviii. 
30  ;  Lev.  viii.  8).  On  the  return  from  the  Cap- 
tivity the  Tirshatha  (governor)  forbade  certain 
sacerdotal  pretenders,  or  perhaps  the  whole 
body  of  Aaron's  descendants  (for  the  words 
seem  ambiguous),  to  eat  of  tlie  most  holy 
things  till  there  should  stand  up  "a  priest 
with  Urim  and  with  Thummim"  (Ezra  ii.  63; 
Neh.  vii.  65).  In  one  place  the  order  of  the 
two  words  is  reversed  (Deut.  xxxiii.  8).  If 
by  Urim  in  two  other  passages  is  meant  Urim 
and  Thummim,  then  they  seem  to  have  con- 
stituted an  oracle  to  or  by  which  applications 
might  be  made  to  Jehovah  for  counsel  (Numb, 
xxvii.  21 ;  1  Sara,  xxviii.  6.) 

iir'-in-al,  ».     [Fr.,  from  urim  =  urine  (q.v.).] 

1,  A  vessel  for  containing  urine,  specifically 
a  vessel  or  reservoir,  with  conductor,  used 
in  cases  of  incontinence  of  urine. 

"  Eke  thyn  urinals  and  thy  Jordanea." 

Chaucer :  C.  T.,  12,240. 

2.  A  convenience,  public  or  private,  for  the 
accommodation  of  persons  wishing  to  pass 
urine. 

*  3,  A  bottle  in  which  urine  was  kept  for 
inspection. 

"  These  follies  shine  through  you  like  the  water  in 
an  urinal."— Shakesp. :  Two  Qentlemen,  il.  l. 


*  iir'-in-al-ist,  s.    [Eng.  urinal;   -isf.]    On© 

who  professed  to  be  able,  by  inspecting  th« 
urine,  to  discover  from  what  disease  a  sick 
person  was  sutl'ering. 

"  My  urtnalist  .  .  .  left  no  artery 
Unstretcht  upon  the  tentei*a." 

Decker:  Match  Me  in  London,  Hi. 

iir'-in-ant,  «.  [Lat.  urinans,  pr.  par.  of 
urLiior  =  to  duck  or  dive  under  water.] 

Her. :  A  term  applied  to  the  dolphin,  or 
other  fish,  when  borne  with  the  head  down- 
wards, and  the  tail  erect,  exactly  in  a  contrary 
position  to  what  is  termed  Haurient. 

iir'-in-ar-y,  a.  &  s.    [Eng.  uHn(e) :  -ary.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Of,  pertaining  to,  coiitiining, 
deposited  from,  or  affording  passage  to  urine : 
as,  urinary  calculi,  urinary  deposits,  the  uri- 
nary passage, 

B,  As  substantive : 

1.  Agric.  :  A  reservoir  or  place  for  the  re- 
ception of  urine,  &c.,  for  manure. 
*2.  The  same  as  Urinal,  2. 

urinary-bladder,  s. 

Anat. :  A  hollow  membranous  and  muscu- 
lar receptacle  receiving  the  urine  ponied  into 
it  through  the  ureter,  i-etaining  it  for  a  longer 
or  shorter  period,  and  finally  expelling  it 
through  the  urethra.  In  the  male  it  ia 
situated  in  front  of  the  rectum  ;  in  the  female 
it  is  separated  from  the  rectum  by  the  uterus 
and  the  vagina.  When  completely  distended 
with  urine,  it  rises  above  the  brim  of  tho 
pelvis  and  becomes  egg-shaped,  the  larger 
end  constituting  its  base,  or  inferior  fundus, 
and  being  directed  towards  the  rectnm  in  the 
male  and  the  vagina  in  the  female,  and  ita 
smaller  end,  or  summit,  resting  against  the 
wall  of  the  abdomen.  In  fi-ont  of  the  base 
is  the  cervix  or  neck  connecting  the  bladder 
below  with  the  uretlira. 

urinary-fistula,  s. 

PoAliol. :  An  abnormal  communication  be- 
tween the  urinary  passages  and  the  external 
surface,  through  which  the  urine  finds  an  out- 
let in  greater  or  less  quantities. 

urinary-organs,  s.  pi. 

Anat. :  A  collective  term,  including  (1)  the 
kidneys  which  secrete  urine  ;  (2)  the  meters 
which  convey  it  to  (3)  the  bladder ;  and  (4) 
the  urethra,  by  which  it  is  evacuated  from 
the  body. 

urinary-vesicle,  s. 

Anat. :  A  term  sometiuies  applied  to  the 
allantois  (q.v.),  because  fiom  a  dilation  on  its 
pedicle  the  mammalian  bladder  is  produced. 

*  iir'-in-ate,  w.i.  [Urine.]  To  discharge  urine. 

* iir-in-a'-tion,  s.  [Urinate.]  The  act  of 
passing  urine ;  micturition. 

*  lir'-in-at-ive,    a.       [Eng.   urin{e);    -ative.'\ 

Provoking  or  promoting  the  discharge  of 
urine ;  diuretic. 

"  Medicines  urinative  do  not  work  by  rejection  aud> 
indigestion,  as  solutivedo." — Bacon  :  Hat.  Htst.,  §  4S. 

*  iir'-in-at-or,  s.  [Low  Lat.,  from  urUtatitSy 
pa.  par.  of  urinor  =  to  dive  or  duck  under 
water.]  A  diver;  one  who  searches  under 
water  for  something,  as  for  pearls. 

"  The  precious  things  that  grow  there,  us  pearl,  may 
be  much  more  easily  fetched  u])  by  tlie  lielp  of  tliis, 
than  by  any  other  way  of  the  u?-inator8." — WilJcins: 
Mathemacival  Magick. 

iir'-me,  s.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  itrinn=  urine; 
cogn.  with  Gr.  ovpoi-  {puron)  =  urine ;  Sans. 
vdri,  vdr  =  water  ;  Icel.  ur  =  drizzling  rain  ; 
ver  =  the  sea;  A.S.  wer  =  the  sea.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang.  &  Cliem. :  The  secretion  of  the 
kidneys,  the  chief  fluid  excretion  of  man  and 
of  the  higher  animals.  (IVatts.)  Healthy 
human  urine  is  a  transparent  light  amber- 
coloured  liquid,  having  a  saline  taste,  a  pecu- 
liar aromatic  odour,  an  acid  reaction,  and  a 
density  varying  from  1-010  to  1*025.  Its  chief 
constituents  are  urea,  uric,  lactic  and  hip- 
puric  acids,  and  creatine,  together  with  cal- 
cium and  magnesium  sulphates,  chlorides 
and  phosphates,  alkaline  salts,  certain  im- 
perfectly known  principles,  and  a  culouiing 
substance.  The  urine  contains  the  liquid 
portion  of  useless  and  noxious  residuum  left 
after  the  assimilation  of  whatever  is  useful  to 
the  structure.    [Uremia.] 

2.  Pathol. :  Morbid  states  of  the  urine  occur 
— the  aqueous,  the  aubaquenns,  the  lilhic,  the 
phosphatic,  the    purpuric,  the   albuminous. 
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and  the  saccliarine.  Aqueous  urine,  with  a 
diaiinution  in  its  solid  contents,  is  v^'SBed  in 
large  quantity  by  nervous  and  hysteric  per- 
sons, especially  when  they  approach  old  age. 
Subaqueous  urine,  in  some  respects  the  oppo- 
site of  the  first,  carries  off  an  unduly  large 
proportion  of  solid  matters,  and  exists  chiefly 
in  decline  of  the  bodily  powers,  which  it  tends 
to  accelerate.  Lithic  urine  deposits  a  pink 
or  purple  sand  or  "gravel,"  consisting  of  lithia ; 
its  ultimate  tendency  is  to  produce  lithic 
calculi.  Phosphatic  urine  contains  an  excess 
of  phospliatie  salts,  and  deposits  a  white 
earthy  or  chalky  powder.  Purpui-ic  urine 
de[iosits  a  hiteritious  sediment.  Albuminous 
urine  deposits  albumen  ;  sometimes  it  is  an 
unimportant,  l)ut  at  otliers  a  very  formidable 
disease.  [Albuminuria.]  Saccharine  urine 
is  an  attendant  on  diabetes  (q.v.>. 

3.  Physiol :  The  mechanism  by  which  the 
urine  is  secreted  is  apparently  of  a  double 
kind  :  (1)  uriniferous  tubules,  which  seem  to 
bs  actively  secreting  structures,  and  (2)  the 
Malpighian  capsules,  v/hich  appear  to  act 
rather  as  a  filtering  apparatus. 

•ur'-ine,  v.i.  [Fr.  uriner;  Sp.  urinar.]  To 
pass  mine;  to  make  water,  (Bacon:  Nat. 
Hist.,  §  835.) 

iir~in-lf' -er-oiis,  it.  [Lat.  urina  =  urine, 
and  fero  =  to  bear.]  Bearing  or  atl'ording  pas- 
sage to  urine. 

uriniferous-tubes,  s.  pi. 

Aiiat. :  Small  tubes  or  ducts  opening  on  the 
surface  of  the  several  papillaa  into  tlie  interior 
of  the  calices  of  the  kidneys. 

iir-m-ip'~ar-ous,  a.  [Lat.  urina  =  urine, 
and  paHo  =  to  produce.] 

Anat,  £  Pkysiol.  ;  Producing  or  secreting 
urine.  Used  of  certain  tubes  in  the  cortical 
portion  of  the  kidney. 

iir-m-o-gen'-i-tal,  «.    [Urogenital.] 

iir-in-om'-e-ter,  s.  [Lat.  urina  =  urine,  and 
Gr.  jLjeVpoc  (vietron)  =  a  measure.] 

Physics :  An  instrument  for  ascertaining  the 
sped  lie  gravity  of  urine.  It  is  constructed 
on  the  prinijiple  of  the  Ijydrometfir,  and  vari- 
ations in  the  density  of  urine  as  detected  by 
it  are  of  great  importance  in  the  treatment  of 
disease. 

Hr'-in-oua,  "iir-m-ose,  a.  [Eng.  urin(e): 
-oiis,  -ose.]  Full  of  urine,  emanating  from,  im- 
piegnated  with,  or  smelling  of  urine.  Used 
specially  of  nn  odour  of  urine  in  the  breath, 
tlie  perspiration,  or  in  vomited  matter. 

"  Ciiuveyingthe  wr-i/iodc  pjirticles  to  the  pelvis  and 
ureters,  "—/iai^ :  On  the  Oreitlion,  pt  ii. 

iir'-itlis,  s.  pi.  [Etym.  doubtful.)  The  bind- 
ings of  a  hedge.    {Prov.) 

*urle,  s.     [Etym.  doubtful.] 
Bot. :  The  tare  {Vida  satlva). 

urn,  *  iirne»  s.      [Fr.  vme,  from  Lat,  uma  ; 
prob.  from  uro  =  to  burn,  urns  being  used  for 
containing  tlie  aslies  of  the  dead.] 
I,  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  A  vessel,  enlarged  in  the  middle  and  pro- 
vided with  a  foot  or  pedestal ;  specifically,  a 
vessel  in  which  the  ashes  of  the  dt^nd  were 
formerly  preserved  ;  a  cinerary  urn.  {Browne: 
Hydriotaphia,  ch.  iii.)    [Urn-bubial.] 

2.  A  vase  or  vessel,  for  holding  water ; 
hence,  a  vessel  generally. 

"  Ten  thousand  rivers  pour'd  at  his  cointnand. 
From  uTus  that  uever  fail."      Cowper :  iivtiremenl.  78. 

3.  The  same  as  Tea-urn  (q.v.). 

4.  A  ballot-box. 

"  The  Eeattioiiaries  broke  into  the  voting-hall ;  .  .  . 
flung  the  traditional  'urn'  out  of  the  window." — 
Dailt/  Telegraph,  May  8,  1888. 

*5.  A  place  of  burial ;  a  grave.    {Fig.) 
"  Lay  these  hones  in  an  unworthy  urn." 

Shakesp.  :  Hfury  Y.,  1.  2. 

*6.  A  Roman  measure  for  liquids,  contain- 
ing about  three  gallons.  One  urn  was  four 
times  the  congius  and  half  the  amphora. 

It  Bot. :  The  spore-case  of  any  moss  belong- 
ing to  the  Bryacese.     [Urnmoss.] 

*Tr  In  the  urn :  Unknown,  undiscovered.  (A 
reference  to  the  urn  of  destiny  ;  cf.  Virg.  Mn. 
vi.  432,  EOT. :  Od.  III.  i.  16). 

"  A  large  part  of  the  earth  is  still  in  the  mm  to  qb.  " 
—Browne :  ITydriotaphia,  ch,  1. 

nm-tourial,  s. 

Anthrop. :  An  expression  used  by  Sir  Thomas 


Browne  as  a  sub-title  to  his  Hydriotaphia,  and 
employed  to  denote  :  (1)  the  deposition  of  hu- 
man ashes  in  a  cinerary  urn  after  cremation  ; 
(2)  less  commonly,  actual  interment  of  a  t;orpse 
in  an  urn.  Both  methods  were  i)ractised  by 
the  ancient  Greeks,  and  afterwards  spread 
westward.  The  Tn9o<;  (pithos),  whi'ch  re- 
sembled in  size  and  shape  the  large  oil-jars 
of  southern  Europe,  was  used  as  au  urn  to 
contain  burnt  human  ashes;  and  two  such 
jars  placed  mouth  to  mouth  sometimes  served 
as  a  rude  cotfin,  and  thus  arranged  they  are 
not  uiifrequently  found  in  the  tombs  of  the 
Trortd.  {DtiuiLs:  Cities  &  Cemeteries  of  Etruria, 
vol.  i.,  p.  cvii.) 

*iirn,  *urne,  v,t.  [Urn,  s.]  To  inclose  in 
or  as  in  an  urn.     [Inukn.] 

"  He  will  not  autFer  ua  to  burn  tbeir  bnnes. 
To  urn  their  Halies."        2'W')  iVoble  Kinsmen,  1  1. 

*iirn'-al,  a.  [Eng.  urn;  -aZ.]  Pertaining  to, 
resembling,  or  done  by  means  of  au  urn  :  as, 
urnal  interment. 

"  Urntil  interments  and  burnt  relicks  lie  not  in 
fear  of  worms."— firoi*;ie .'  Hydriotaphia,  ch.  lii. 

um'-fiil,  s.  [Eng.  i/rTt,  a.  ;  -fidil).']  -  As 
much  as  au  urn  will  hold. 

uru'-moss,  s.    [Eng.  «ru,  and  moss.] 
Bot.  {PL) :  The  Bryacese.    (Lindl&y.) 

ur'-nu-la,  s.  [Mod.  Lat.,  dimin.  from  ■mt'tmi 
=  an'urii  (q.v.).] 

Zool.  :  A  genjs  of  Tentaculifera  Suctoria. 
Animalcules  bearing  a  single  retractile,  simple 
or  sparsely-branched,  filiform  tentaculate  ap- 
pendage ;  excreting  and  inhabiting  a  mem- 
branous iorica.  They  multiply  by  the  pro- 
duction of  free-swimming  ciliated  embryos, 
and  by  the  sub-division  of  the  entire  body 
mass  into  sporular  elements.  There  is  but 
one  species,  Urnula  epistylidis,  which  lives 
attached  to  the  branching  pedicle  of  Episiylia 
plicaiilis. 

iir-O-,  pre/.  [Gr.  ovpd  {oura)  =  a  tail.]  Tailed  ; 
having  a  tail  or  a  tail-like  process  or  processes. 

lir-O-a'-e-tus,  s.  [Pref.  uro-,  and  Gr.  octos 
(aetos)  =  an  eagle.] 

Ornith.  :  A  genus  of  Aquilinse,  with  one 
species  from  Australia  and  Tasmania. 

iir-o-gen'-triim,  s.  [Pref.  ■uro-,  and  Lat. 
centrum  =  a  sharp  point.] 

Zool. :  A  genus  of  Peritrichous  Infusoria, 
family  Gyrocoridae,  with  one  species,  Urocen- 
trum  tiirbOy  from  salt  and  fresh  water.  Free- 
swimming,  ovate  or  pyrifomi,  persistent; 
body  with  one  or  two  circular  girdles  of  cilia ; 
a  caudal  appendage  produced  from  the  pos- 
terior region  ;  endoplastaHdconti"actile  vesicle 
conspicuously  developed. 

ur-o-9er'-i-d8e,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  urocer{us); 
Lat.  fem.  pi.  adj.  sufF.  'id(s.] 

Eiitom. :  Tailed-wasps  ;  a  family  of  Phyto- 
phaga.  AntenuEe  filiform,  of  uniform  thick- 
ness, having  from  eleven  to  twenty -four 
joints,  middle  lobe  of  the  mesonotum  reach- 
ing to  the  scutellnm,  and  separated  from  it 
by  a  transverse  line ;  abdomen  elongated, 
usually  nearly  cylindrical,  of  nme  segments  ; 
ovipositor  long;  tibise  with  only  a  single 
spine  at  the  apex  ;  larvse  like  those  of  beetles, 
with  six  thoracic  legs,  often  rudimentary, 
and  generally  no  prolegs.  The  species,  which 
are  chiefly  from  Europe  and  North  America, 
are    not    numerous.      Called   also    Siricidse. 

[SiREX.] 

*  u-ro^'-er-iis,  s.  [Pref.  uro-,  and  Gr.  xepai 
(keras)  =  a  horn.] 

3iitom. :  An  old  synonym  of  Sirex  (q.v.). 
[Ubocerid^.] 

iir'-o-chord,  s,  [Urochordata.]  Any  indi- 
vidual of  the  Urochordata  (q.v.). 

"  Amphioxua  has  no  external  skeleton,  nor  have 
those  Urochords  tha.t  are  tailed  through  \ite."—Belt: 
Comp,  Anat.,  p.  S13. 

iir-o-chor-da'-ta,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.,  from 
Gr.  oipd  (purd)  =  the  tail,  and  x°P^V  (chords) 
=  a  string,  here  =  the  notochord.] 

Zool. :  A  name  given  by  some  authors  to  the 
Tunicata  (q.v.).  The  group  is  divided  into  (1) 
Perennichordata,  in  which  the  notochord  is 
found  in  the  tail  only,  and  is  retained  through 
life  ;  and  (2)  Caducichordata,  in  which  the 
caudal  notochord  is  present  in  the  larva  only 
or  is  never  developed.    The  notochord,  when 


present,  may  be  regarded  as  having  a  distinct 
loQomotory  function. 

iir-o-cor'-dy-lus,  s.    [Pref.  uro-,  and  Gr. 
Kop8v\r]  (IcordiUe)  =  a  club,  a  cudgel.] 

PalmoiU.  ;  A  genus  of  Laliyrinthodonts, 
Skull  triangulai',  truncated  behind,  with  a 
rounded  snout ;  tenth  small,  slightly  curved  ; 
ventral  armour  consisting  of  scutes  in  a 
chevi'on  pattern,  reversed  behind.  From  tho 
British  Coal-measures. 

*  iir-o-cryp'-tus,   s.      [Pref.  uro-,  and  Gr. 
KpvTTTOi  {krtiptus)  =  hidden.] 

Zool, :  A  genus  of  Bats,  now  merged  in  Sac- 
copteryx  (q.v,), 

tu-r69'-y-62l,  s.    [Pref.  uro-,  and  Gr.   Kvmv 
{kudu)  =  a  dog.] 

Zool. :  A  genus  of  Canidse,  with  two  species : 
Urucyon  viryinianus  (the  Gray  Fox)  from 
the  Atlantic  States,  and  U.  litlorulis  (the  Coast 
Fox)  from  California.  {Gray  :  Pioc.  Zool,  Hoe.^ 
IStiS.) 

iir-o-de'-la,  s.  pi.    (Pref.  ttro-,  and  Gr.  S^\og 
(deios)  =  visible,  manifest.] 

1.  Zool, :  Adivision  of  Huxley's  Ampliihiiins, 
often  called  Tailed  Amphibians,  from  tlie  fact 
that  the  larval  tail  persists  in  adult  life.  Tlia 
skin  is  naked,  and  an  exoskeleton  is  rarely  pre- 
sent. The  body  is  elongated  posteriorly  to  fitrin 
a  compressed  or  cylindrical  tail ;  dnr.sal  verte- 
brte  biconcave,  or  concave  beliind  and  convex 
in  front,  ribs  short  and  attached  to  the  trtin.s- 
verse  procesfae.s.  Tlie  radius  and  ulna  in  the 
fore  limb,  and  the  tibia  and  libula  in  the  hind 
limb,  do  not  grow  together  so  as  to  form  a, 
single  bone.  Most  of  them  have  the  tour 
limbs  well  developed,  but  in  some  the  posterior 
limbs  are  waiiting.  The  Urodi'la  are  divided 
into  two  sub-orders,  Salamaudrinie  and  Ich- 
thyoidea. 

2.  Paloiont,  :  From  the  Permian  onward, 
[Salamander.] 

U-rod'-e-lan,  s.    [Mod.  Lat.  urodel{a):  En^. 

*  suff.  -an,]'    Any  individual   of  the  Urodefa 
(q.v.). 

"  The  former  .  .  .  ia  helieved  by  its  discoverer  to  ba 
a.  urodalun," — Nicholson:  Palteont.,  i\,  175. 

iir'-6-d©le,  a.  &  s.    [Urodela.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Of  or  belonging  to  the  Urodela. 
"  The  world's  surface  may  be  divided,  accordiiiy  ta 

its  Urodel e  j)o\inh\iioii,  into  tlireo  regions."— .l/inttrf  : 
The  Common  Frog,  p.  49. 

B.  As  snbst, :  Any  individual  of  the  Uro- 
dela (q.v.). 

"  The  largest  existing  Urodolo  ...  is  found  in 
Japan."— J/(dar(.'  The  Connnon  Frog,  p.  42. 

iir-o-gen'-i-tal,  iir-in-o-gen'-i-tal,  a. 

[Formed  from  Eng.  urine,  and  genital]  Of  (tr 
belonging  to  the  urine  and  genital  products  ; 
chiefly  used  of  the  urogenital  or  urinogeuital 
passage,  of  which  the  male  urethra  is  an 
example. 

iir-o-gle'-na,  s,     [Pref.  uro-,  and  Gr.  -yA^inj 

{glcne)  =  an 'eyeball.] 

Zool  :  A  genus  of  Fla  gel  lata -Eustomata, 
family  ChloroinonadidEe.  Animalcules  en- 
clnsed  socially  within  a  sub-sjtheroidal  ma- 
trix ;  flagella  two  ;  endoplasm  enclosing  two 
distinct  lateral  colour-bands,  and  usually  one 
or  more  eye-like  pigment-spots.  There  is  one 
species,  Uroglena  volvox,  from  pond  water, 
foinierly  regarded  as  an  imperfect  or  transi- 
tional form  of  Volvux  (q.v.). 

iir-o-gj^m'-nua,    s.      [Pref,    wto-,    and   Gr. 
yujui/os  {gumnos)  =  naked,  unarmed.] 

Ichthy.  :  A  genus  of  Trygonidse  (q.v.).  Tail 
long,  finleSv^  and  unarmed  with  spines ;  body 
thickly  covered  with  bony  tubercles  ;  tt.-eth 
flattened.  Urogymnus  asperrimiis,  about  four 
or  five  feet  long,  from  the  Indian  Ocean,  is 
the  only  species.  Its  skin  is  used  for  cover- 
ing shields  and  the  handles  of  swords  and 
otlier  weapons,  its  rough  surface  affording  a 
firm  grip  to  the  hand. 

iir-o-lSp'-tUS,  s.     [Pref.  uro;  and  Gr.  Atjtttoc 
(leptos)  =■  -peeled.] 

Zool :  A  genus  of  Oxytrichidse,  with  seven 
species,  all  from  fresh  water.  Animalcules 
free-swimming,  elongate,  highly  elastic,  but 
maintaining  tlie  same  general  contour ;  pos- 
terior extremity  usually  produced  in  an  at- 
tenuate tail-like  manner ;  ventral  surface 
with  three  or  four  anterior  or  frontal  styles, 
and  usually  two  lines  oi  s.ccae. 


h^l,  bo^ ;  poi^t,  jo^l ;  cat,  9ell,  chorus,  ghin,  ben^h ;  go,  gem ;  thin,  this ;  sin,  as ;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist,    -ing. 
-eian.  -tlan  =  ah^u.   -tion,  -sion  =  shun ;  -tion,  -$ion  =  zhun.   -cious,  -tious,  -sious  =  shus.   -ble,  -die.  &c.  =  hel,  del. 
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^-rol'-o-gjr,  iir-on-ol'-o-lfSr,  s.  [Gr.  oSpov 
(puron)  =  urine,  aod  \6yos  (logos)  =  a  word,  a 
discourse.] 

Med.  :  That  branch  of  medicine  which 
treats  of  urine. 

U-r6l'-6-phus,  s.     [Pref.  uto-,  and  Gr.  Ao^os 
'  (lophos)  =  a  crest.] 

Ichthy.  :  A  genus  of  Trygonidae,  with  seven 
small  species  from  tropical  seas.  Tail  of  mo- 
derate leugth,  with  a  distinct  rayed  terminal 
fin,  armed  with  a  barbed  spine  ;  rudimentary 
dorsal  sometimes  present. 

nr-6  -  mas'- tix,   s,      [Pref.    uro-,    and   Gr. 

fxaiTTL^  (-nuLstix)  =  a  whip.] 

Zool.:  Thorn-tailed  Agamas;  a  genus  of 
Agamidse,  with  five  species,  from  the  south  of 
Russia,  northern  Africa,  and  Central  India. 
Body  covered  with  small  scales ;  tail  with 
rings  of  large  spiny  scales. 

ur-o-ne'-ma,  s.    [Uronemus.] 

JZool. :  A  genus  of  Pleuronemidfe  (q.v.),  with 
one  species,  Uro}iemaiHarinuni,fTom  vegetable 
infusions  in  salt  and  fresh  water.  Animalcules 
free-swimming,  oval  or  elongate,  persistent  in 
shape  ;  oral  aperture  ventral ;  body  ciliated, 
setae  at  posterior  extremity. 

iir-O-ne'-inus,  s.      [Pref.  uro-,  and  Gr.  rrj/xa 

(nc.ua)  =  a  thread.]    [Phaneropleuron.] 

*  iir-d-iiyc'-ter-is,  s.  [Pref.  uro-^  and  Gr. 
WKTepL^  (mikteris)  =  a  bat.] 

Zool. :  A  ^enus  or  section  of  Bats,  erected 
by  Gi-ay  (Proc.  Zool.  Sac,  1862,  p.  262)  for 
Cynopterus  alhiventcr,  which  is  now  merged 
in  Harpyia,  under  the  name  of  H.  cephalotes. 

iir-o-per-ti-daB,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  uro- 
pelt{ls):  Lat.  feiii.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.] 

Zool.  :  Rough-tail  Snakes,  Rongh-tailed 
Buri'owing  Snakes ;  a  faniily  of  Innocuous 
Colubriform  Snakes,  with  five  genera  and 
eighteen  species,  strictly  confined  to  Ceylon 
and  the  adjacent  parts  of  southern  India. 
Body  cylindrical,  head  sharp  and  pointed,  tail 
shoit  and  truncated,  with  a  naked  terminal 
plate,  which  is  sometimes  replaced  by  keeled 
scales  ;  teeth  in  both  jaws.  They  sometimes 
burrow  to  a  distance  of  tour  feet  below  the 
surface. 

ur-o-pel'-tis,  s.  [Pref.  nro-,  and  Gr.  ireK-nj 
(jmlte)  —  a  .shield.]  , 

Zool. :  The  type-genus  of  Uropeltidse,  with 
one  species,  from  Ceylon. 

t  ur-o-plan'-i-a,  5.  [G  r.  ovpoi/(ouron)  —  urine, 
and  TrXdyy}  (plane)  =  a  wandering;  Fr.  uro- 
planie.] 

Pathol. :  The  transport  of  urine  to  some 
part  of  the  body  where  its  presence  is  ab- 
normal. 

B-rop-O-da,  s.  [Pref.  vro-,  and  Gr.  n-oiis 
(pous),  genit.  iro&o^  (podos)  =  a  foot.] 

Zool. :  A  genus  of  Gamasida*.  Palpi  and 
rostrum  inferior ;  dorsal  shield  of  a  single 
broad  circular  or  oval  piece ;  legs  nearly 
equal.  Uropoda  vegetans  is  a  small  mite, 
parasitic  upon  beetles,  to  which  these  pests 
tlieuiselves  by  a  cord  believed  to  consist  of 
their  excrement. 

U-rop'-sile,  s.  IUropsilus.]  Any  individual 
"  of  the  genus  Uropsilus  (q.v.). 

U-rop'-si-lus,  s.  [Pref.  uro-,  and  Gr.  i/fi\ds 
*  (psUos)  ■=  stripped  of  hair,  bare.] 

Zool. :  A  genus  of  My^'aliJie,  closely  allied 
to  the  Shrews.     [Shrkw-footed  Uropsile.] 

iir-o-pys'-i-al,  n.  [Uropyoium.]  Of,  be- 
longiii.L;  to,  or  connected  with  the  uropygium. 
Specifiically  applied  to  a  peculiar  Sfbaceous 
gland  developed  in  mauy  birds  in  the  skin 
covering  the  coi^cvx.  It  secretes  an  oily  fluid, 
whicli  the  bird  spreads  over  its  feathers  by 
the  operation  of  preening.  The  fluid  passes 
out  by  one  or  two  apertures,  cnnimonly 
situated  u]:)on  an  elevation,  which  mayorniay 
not  be  covered  with  feathers. 

nr-O-pyg'-i-um,    s.       [Gr.    oppoirvyi.Qv  {orro- 
pugion)  =  the  rump  of  birds  in  which  the  tail- 
feathers  are  set  (Arist.)  ;  generally  the  rump 
'  ir  tail  of  any  animal.] 
Anut.  :  The  coccyx  (q.v.). 

U-rds'-co-py,  s.  [Or.  o^pov  (owron)  =  urine, 
'  a  nJ  <r«07re'w  (skopeo)  =  to  see,  to  observe.]   The 


judgment  of   diseases    by  inspection  of  the 
urine  of  the  patient.    [Urinallst.] 

"  la  thia  work,  attempts  will  exceed  performancee: 
it  lieiug  comuoBed  by  auatches  of  time,  as  medical 
vacatious,  ouu  uraacopy,  would  permit."— flroMHts ." 
Vulgar  Errours. 

iir'-d-sphen,  s.  [Pref,  uro-,  and  Gr.  o-^i^v 
(spheii)  =  a  wedge.] 

Ichthy.  :  A  genus  of  Fistulariidae,  from  the 
Eocene  of  Monte  Bolca.  The  cylindrical 
body  terminates  in  a  large  wedge-shaped  fin, 
whence  the  generic  name. 

iir-o-stitc'-te,  s.    [Pi'ef.  uro-,  and  Gr.  ffriKrd? 

(stiktos)  =  spotted,  dappled.] 

Orniih.  :  A  genus  of  Trochilidte,  with  two 
species,  from  Ecuador.  Bill  straight  and 
longer  than  the  head  ;  nostrils  not  covered 
with  plumes ;  wings  pointed ;  tail  slight, 
forked. 

iir-O-Sty'-la,  s.  [Pref.  uro-,  and  Gr.  aTv\o<s 
(stidos)  =  a  pillar.] 

Zool. :  A  genus  of  Oxytrichidpe,  with  four 
species  from  fresh  water.  They  have  the 
general  character  of  the  family,  but  the  ventral 
setai  are  developed  in  great  abundance. 

U-rot'-ricll-us,  s.     [Pref.  uro-,  and  Gr.  6pi^ 
*  (thrix),  genit.  rptxos  {trichos)  =  hair.] 

Zool. :  A  genus  of  Mygalidse,  intermediate 
between  the  Desmans  and  the  Moles,  and 
agreeing  with  the  Shrews  in  having  only  two 
incisors  in  the  lower  jaw.  Nose  elongated 
into  a  snout,  with  nostrils  at  tip  ;  tail  stout, 
covered  with  long  hairs.  Two  or  three  species, 
from  Japan  and  North  America. 

■"iir'-ox,  s.    [Aurochs.] 

iir-OX-an'-ic,  a.  [Eng.  ur{ic) ;  (aU)oxan, 
and  suff.  -ic]  Derived  from  or  containing 
uric  acid  and  alloxan. 

uroxanic-acid,  5. 

Chem,.  :  C5N4H10O6.  A  dibasic  acid  ob- 
tained by  boiling  uric  acid  with  sti-otig  potash 
ley,  allowing  the  solution  to  remain  in  con- 
tact with  the  air  for  several  months,  and 
decomposing  the  resulting  salt  with  hydro- 
chloric or  sulphuric  acid.  It  ciystallizes  in 
colourless,  transparent  tetrahedrons,  slightly 
soluble  in  cold  water,  insoluble  in  alcohol. 
On  boiling  with  water  it  is  decomposed,  car- 
bonic anhydride  being  given  off. 

uroxanic-anhydride,  s. 

Chem. :  CaNjHgOg.  Uroxil,  Uroxyl.  A  yel- 
lowish hygroscopic  substance  obtained  by 
heating  uroxanic  acid  at  130%  till  the  weight 
of  the  residue  becomes  constant. 

U-rox'-il,  u-rox'-yl,   s.     [Bug.    urox(anic); 

'  -il,  -yl-]     [Oroxanec-anhydride.] 

U-rox'-in,   s.     [Eng.   iiTox(anie);    -in.]     [Al- 

'  LOXANTIN.] 

ur'-petli-ite,  s.  [After  the  Urpeth  Colliery, 
where  found  ;  suit',  -ite  (Min.).'] 

Min. :  A  member  of  the  Paraffin  group  of 
hydrocarbons ;  soft,  like  tallow ;  sp.  gr. 
0'885  ;  colour,  yellowish-brown.  An  analysis 
yielded  Johnson  :  carbon,  85"83  ;  hydrogen, 
1417  =  100.  Separated  from  the  ozocerite  of 
the  Urpeth  Colliery  by  its  ready  solubility  in 
cold  ether. 

ur'-li?,  s.  [Cf.  Gael,  uirlach  =  moxild,  dust.] 
A  soi-t  of  blue  or  black  clay,  lying  near  a  vein 
of  coal.    (Prov.) 

"In  the  coal-mines  they  dig  a  blue  or  black  clay, 
that  lies  near  the  coal,  coinmoiily  called  urrff,  which 
is  au  unripe  coal,  and  is  very  proper  for  hot  lands,  es- 
pecially pa:iture  ground." — Mortimer :  Husbandry. 

Ur'-sa,  s.  [Lat.  =  (1)  a  she  bear,  (2)  a  con- 
stellation.] 

Astron.  :  The  Bear ;  the  first  word  in  the 
name  of  two  constellations. 

Ursa  Major,  5. 

Astron. :  The  Great  Bear.  The  most  con- 
spicuous of  the  twenty  ancient  noithein  con- 
stellations, its  seven  leading  stars  attracting 
notice  all  the  more  conspicuously  that  there  is 
a  certain  absence  of  visible  heavenly  bodies  in 
the  adjacent  parts  of  the  sky.  The  Semitic 
conception  of  the  constellation  was  that  it  re- 
sembled a  bier  with  mourners  walking  behind. 
[Arcturus,  Benetnasch],  and  it  has  some- 
times been  called  specifically  Lazarus's  bier, 
the  four  stars  constituting  a  four-sided  figure 
being  the  bier  and  the  other  three,  Mary, 
Martha,  and  Mary  Magdalene,  the  mourners. 


It  is  much  like  a  plough,  and  is  often  called 
the  Plough,  the  rectangle  constituting  its 
body,  and  the  three  projecting  stars  its  handle. 
To  other  minds  it  suggests  a  vehicle,  whence 
it  has  been  called  the  Car  of  David,  and  very 
commonly  in  England  Charles's  Wain,  or 
Waggon,  The  four  stars  standing  together 
are  the  wheels,  and  the  tliree  behind  ai-e  the 
shaft.  Another  name  is  the  Dipper.  But 
astronomers  cling  to  the  old  classical  concep- 
tion of  a  bear,  of  which  the  four  stars,  a,  0,  %  8 
UrsEE  Majoris,  are  the  hind  quarter,  and  the 
three  the  tail.  The  remaining  portions  of  the 
animal  are  marked  out  by  sundry  small  stars 
of  the  third  and  fourth  magnitude.  The  Bear 
was  supposed  to  require  a  ward  or  keeper. 
[Arcturus.]    The  Arabs  gave  the  seven  con- 


(The  Great  Bear  and  the  Little  Bear.) 

spicuous  stars  names,  some  of  which  are  still 
in  use.  They  are  called  a  UrsEe  Majoris  or 
Dubhe;  p,  Merak;  y,  Phecda;  S,  Mfigrez ;  e, 
Alioth  ;  ^Mizar ;  andij,  Alcaid,  or  Benetnasch. 
The  first  two  are  called  Pointers,  because  a  line 
drawn  from  ^  through  a,  and  continued  for 
about  five  timi'S  as  far  as  the  distance  be- 
tween them  will  reach  the  pole-star.  Uisa 
Major  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  Draco  and 
Cai'nelopardalla,  on  the  south  by  Leo  Minor, 
on  the  east  by  Canes  Venatici,  and  on  the 
west  by  Lynx  and  Camelopardalis.  It  is  too 
near  the  pole  ever  to  set  in  the  latitude  of 
London ;  in  its  revolutions  it  turns  over, 
but  never  disappears.  At  11  p.m.  in  the 
month  of  April  it  is  directly  overhead  ;  at  the 
same  hour  in  September  it  is  in  the  north  and 
low  down  ;  in  July  it  is  in  the  west ;  and  at 
Christmas  in  the  east.  Of  the  seven  stars 
six  are  of  the  second  magnitude,  the  remaining 
one  (5)  being  at  present  between  the  third 
and  fourth  magnitude.  Mizar  (0  i'^  a  double 
star.  Powerful  telescopes  show  tliat  the 
Great  Bear  is  made  up  of  mauy  th'^nsand 
other  stars. 

Ursa  IQinor,  s. 

Astron. :  The  Little  Bear  ;  one  of  tne  twenty 
ancient  northern  constellations,  bounded  by 
'  Draco,  Camelopardalis,  Cassiopeia  and  Per- 
seus. Its  contour  is  marked  out  by  sevea 
stars.  The  curvature  of  the  tail  is  in  the 
contrary  direction  to  that  of  the  Great  Bear  ; 
and  at  its  tip  is  a  star  of  the  second  magni- 
tude, a  Ursaj  Minoris,  called  Polaris,  or  the 
Pole  Star  (q.v.),  midway  between  Cassiopeia 
and  the  Great  Bear.  Next  in  brightness  aie 
|3  Ursse  Minoris,  called  by  the  Arabs  Kokab, 
and  7  UrsEB  Minoris.  The  two  are  sometimes 
designated  the  Guards  of  the  Pole,  or  simply 
the  Guards.  Kokab  is  of  the  second,  and  the 
other  of  the  thii-d.  The  remaining  stan*  aro 
smaller. 

ur'-sal,  s.    [Ursus.] 

Zool. :  The  Ursine-seal.    (Annandale.') 

ur-si-dss,   s.  pi.      [Mod.  Lat.  urs(us) ;  Lat. 
fem.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -uLaz.] 

1.  Zool. :  Bears  ;  a  family  of  the  Carnivora, 
group  Arctoidea,  or,  in  older  classifications, 
Plantigrnda  (q.v.).  Claws,  five  on  each  foot, 
large,  strong,  and  curved,  noa- retractile; 
tongue  smooth  ;  ears  suiall,  erect,  ana 
rounded ;  tail  short ;  nose  forming  a  mov- 
able truncated  snout ;  csecum  absent.  Though 
ranged  with  the  Carnivora,  many  of  the  Ur- 
sidai  live  entirely  or  partially  on  vegetabla 
diet,  and  their  teeth  are  modified  accordingly. 
They  are  widely  distributed,  but  are  entirely 
absent  from  the  Australian  and  Ethiopian 
regions,  and  only  one  species,  Ursus  (or  TreUf 
arctos) ,  ornatus,  from  the  Andes  of  Peru  and 
Chili.  Wallace  reckons  fifteen  species,  whici 
have  been  grouped  into  as  many  as  five  geneia 
(Ursus,  Tiialassarctos,  Helaj'ctos,  Melursua 
or  Prochilus,  and  Tremarctos) ;  Mivait  (Proo. 


iate.  f^t,  f^e,  amidst,  what,  fttM^  father ;  we,  wet,  here,  camel«  her,  there ;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;  go,  pS^ 
or.  wore.  wqU;  work,  who,  son ;  mute,  cub,  cure,  ijnite^  cur,  rule,  full ;  try,  Syrian,    sq,  oe  =  e ;  ey  =  a ;  qu  =  kw. 


ursiform— urusite 
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Zool.  Soc,  1885,  p.  305)  makes  two  genera 
/Ursus  and  Melursus) ;  and  Prof.  Flower 
(Encyc.  Brit,  ed.  9th,  art.  Mammalia)  in- 
cludes Ailuropus,  an  annectant  form  coiiuect- 
ing  Ursus  with  Ailurus  (q.v.). 

2.  PokeoTii.:  The  family  appears  first  in 
tlie  Miocene. 

Ur'-si-form,  a.  [Lat.  ursus  =  a  bear,  and 
forma  =  form.]  Having  the  form  or  shape  of 
a  bear  ;  resembling  a  bear. 

nr'-sine,  a.  [hat.  ursimts,  from  ursus  =  a 
bear.]    Pertaining  to,  or  resembling  a  bear. 

ursine -dasyure,  s. 

ZooL  :  Dusyurus  urslniLSf  the  Native  or  Tas- 
ni.-Liiian  Devil.  In  outward  uppearance  it 
somewhat  resenibk's  a  small  hear  with  a  long 
tail ;  the  body  is  about  two  feet  in  length  ; 
geneial  colour,  a  brownish-black,  with  a  brnad 
white  band  auross  the  diuat,  and    another 


UHSINE-DASYURE. 

over  the  back  close  to  the  tail.  They  com- 
mit gi'eat  havoc  among  sheep  and  poultry, 
and  aie  a  match  for  an  ordinary  ting.  In 
confinement  they  appenr  to  be  untanieably 
savage.  They  are  true  Marsupials,  and  have 
the  ,iaw  inflected,  but  in  dental  characters 
and  in  general  habits  they  resemble  the  Car- 
nivora.     Kuund  only  in  Tasmania. 

ursine-howler,  *. 

ZooL:  Mf/cetes  ursiniis,si]a.rge  monkey  from 
South  America.  The  body  is  about  three  feet 
long,  and  the  tail  slightly  longer ;  colour, 
ricli  reddish-brown. 

ursine-seal,  s.    [Nobthern  fur-seal.] 

ur-si-tax'-iis,   s.      [Mod.    Lat.  ursus,    and 
Uijcus  (q.v.).] 

Pokennt. :  A  genus  of  Melirlae,  allied  to 
Mellivoia  (q.v.),  from  the  Sivalik  Hills.     [Si- 

VAl-IK-STRATA.] 

Or'-sdn,  s.  [Prob.  from  Lat.  ursv^  (q.v.).] 
ZooL:  Eryt.hizoii  dorfCttuni,  a  North  Ameri- 
can species  of  Treu-i'Orcupine.  When  fuU- 
j;i'iiwn  it  iJi  about  two  feet  h>ng,  covered  with 
woiiUy  hair  mixed  with  lonu',  coarse,  dark- 
brown  hair,  witli  white  or  yellowish  points. 
It  is  distributed  almost  univei'sally  over  the 
Eastern  Unitr^d  States,  and  noith  through 
Canada  till  Ihe  limit  of  the  trees  is  reached. 
C.dled  also  the  Canadian  Porcupine. 

nxr'-Bone,  s.    i"Mod.  Lat.  (Arctostaphylos  uva-) 
ur3(i):  -one  (Chevi.).] 

Chem.  :  CjoHxgO  (?).  A  resinous  body,  ob- 
tained by  t]-eaLing  the  leaves  of  the  red  bear- 
beiTy  (ArctosU(phytos  uva-uisi)  with  ether  in 
a  (Jisi)lacHment  appaiatus,  and  purifying  by 
crystallization  fi-tjin  alcohol.  It  forms  slender, 
cnlourle.ss  iieedles,  having  a  silky  lustre, 
tasteless,  inodorous,  insoluble  in  water, 
soluble  in  alcohol  anil  ether,  melts  at  190°  to 
200°,  and  solidifies  again  in  the  crystalline 
form  on  cooling. 

6r'-su-line,  a.  &  s.  [Named  after  St.  Ursula, 
a  raiiious  British  virgin  and  martyr,  who  is 
said  bo  have  suffered  at  C(dogne,  with  11,000 
companions,  in  the  fourth  century.  The 
enormous  number  of  St.  Ursula's  companirms 
lias  been  since  explained  as  originating  in  a 
niwtake  of  the  early  copyists,  who  found 
some  such  entry  as — "Ursula,  et  xi.  M.  V.," 
which  (taking  M  for  millia)  they  read  as 
"UriuU and  11.000  virgins,"  instead  of  "Ur- 
sula and  eleven  martyr  virgins."  (Smith: 
Christ.  Biog.,  iv.  1071.)] 
OWrcA  History : 

A,  As  adj. :  Of  or  belonging  to  the  congre- 
gations described  under  B. 

"Id  the  Milanese  alone  there  were  eighteen  Ursu' 
hne  houses  at  the  death  of  St.  Charles."— ^(Wi*  A 
Arnold:  Oath.  Diet.,  p.  827. 

B,  As  subst.  (PL):  An  order  of  nuns  devel- 
oped from  a  society  founded  by  St.  Angela 


Merici  of  Brescia  (1470-1640)  in  1537,  under 
the  invocation  of  St.  Ursula  (see  etym).  Tlie 
objects  of  the  institution  were,  nursing  the 
sick,  the  education  of  girls,  and  the  sanetili- 
catiim  of  the  lives  of  the  memhers  ;  and  the 
foundation  was  contirnied  by  Pope  Paul  III. 
in  1544.  Till  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth 
century  the  vows  were  simple,  but  in  1(312  a 
bull  was  obtained  from  Pope  Paid  V.,  making 
the  congregation  a  religious  order,  with  strict 
enclosure  and  solemn  vows,  a  fourth— that  of 
instructing  the  young— being  added  to  the 
usual  three.  Siniie  that  time  several  distinct 
congregations  have  been  formed. 

ur'-siis,  s.    [Lat.  =  a  bear.] 

1.  ZooL:  The  type-genus  of  Ursida;  (q.v.), 
with  the  range  of  the  family.  Dental  formula, 
I.  ■{,  c.  f,  PM.  i,  M.  |.  Milk  ttieth  comparatively 
small,  and  shed  at  an  early  age  ;  body  heavy  ; 
feet  broad,  and  completely  plantigrade;  the 
five  toes  on  each  foot  all  well  develoi>ed,  and 
armed  with  long,  compressed,  moderately- 
curved,  non-retractile  claws  ;  pulms  and  soles 
naked  ;  tail  very  slioi  t ;  ears  moderate,  erect, 
rounded,  hairy;  fur  genei'ally  long,  soft,  and 
shaggy.  Prof.  Flower  groups  the  species  in 
the  following  sections  : 

(1)  Tlialassarctiis.  Head  comparatively 
small,  molar  teeth  small  and  naiTuvf,  sole.s 
more  covered  with  hair  than  in  the  other 
sections.  Ursus  mardlmus,  the  Polar  or 
Wliite  Bear. 

(2)  Ursus  proper ;  U.  arctos,  the  Common 
Brown  Bear  uf  Europe  and  Asia,  is  regarded 
by  some  naturalists  ad  ideutiL-al  with  the 
American  Black  Bear  {U.  americanns) .  The 
Grizzly  Bear  of  the  Westejn  8tatoB  ( U.  hoiribilis 
or  ferox)  is  one  of  the  largest,  and  the  BtrongCbt 
and  fiercest  of  the  family.  There  are  several 
species  in  Asia  which  are  perhaps  but  variations 
from  the  Black  or  Brown  Bear. 

(3)  Helarctos.  Head  short  and  broad, 
molars  comparatively  broad,  tongue  long  and 
extensile,  fur  short  and  smootli.  U.  nuday- 
amts,  the  Malay  or  Sun  Bear. 

2.  Palceont. :  [Beab  (1),  s.,  I.  1.  (2).] 

ur'-ti-ca,  s.  (Lat.  =  a  nettle,  a  stingmg  r^ettle ; 
uro  -=.  to  burn.] 

BoL  :  Nettle ;  the  typical  genus  of  Urticacete 
(q.v.).  Herbs,  rarely  shrubs,  with  stinging 
hairs  and  a  tenacious  inner  bark.  Leaves 
opposite,  with  stinging  hairs ;  calyx  four- 
partite;  males  with  four  stamens  and  the  rudi- 
ments of  an  ovary;  females  with  a  subsessile, 
penicillate  stigma;  fruit  an  achene.  Known 
species  thirty-seven,  from  t  eniperatt;  a  nd  tropical 
climes.  Some  species  stJug  strongly.  Vrtica 
urentissima,  called  in  Timor  the  Uaonn  Setan 
(the  Devil's  Leaf)  is  said  by  the  natives  to  pro- 
duce ett'ects  continuing  ahout  a  year,  or  even  to 
cause  death.  U.  (=  Laportea)  crenulata,  an  In- 
dian species,  is  also  formidable.  [Laportea.] 
V.  stlmulans  of  Java  is  less  violent.  The  fibres 
of  U.  teiiacissima,  called  in  Sumatra,  Caloose, 
can  be  manufactured  into  very  tough  cordage  ; 
those  of  U.  cannabina  may  be  similarly  em- 
ployed. The  tubers  of  U.  tvberosa  are  eaten 
raw,  boiled,  or  roasted  by  the  natives  of  India. 
U.  simensis,  tlie  Sama  of  Abyssinia,  though 
acrid,  is  eaten  in  that  country.  The  leaves 
and  the  seeds  of  U.  membraimcea,  an  Egyptian 
plant,  are  considered  emmenagogue  and  aphro- 
disiac. Flogging  with  nettles  was  formerly 
practiced  for  arthritis  and  paralysis.  The 
old  U.  heterophylla,  tlie  Neilgherry  Nfttle,  is 
now  Girardinia  heteropbylla.  [Girardinia]. 
Australia  produces  a  tree  nettle  {U.  gigus) 
abundant  in  some  parts  of  New  South  Wales. 
Orainarily  it  is  from  25  to  50  feet  Jiigh,  but 
sometimes  attains  the  imposing  proportions 
of  120  to  140  feet,  with  a  trunk  of  great  thick- 
ness, and  very  large  green  leaves,  which  sting 
violently  when  young.  Of  Anieiican  species 
may  be  named  U.  canademe,  whose  fibre  is 
used  in  rope  making.  The  roots  of  some  species 
of  nettles,  hoiled  with  alum,  yield  a  yellow  dye, 
and  a  green  dye  has  been  obtained  from  the 
juice  of  the  stalks  and  leaves. 

ur-ti-ca'-9e-se,  *  ur-ti9'~e-SB,  s.  pi.  [Mod. 
Lat.  ■w.riic(a) ;  Lat.  fem.  pi.  aJj.  suff.  -aceee, 
-ece.] 

BoL  :  Nfttleworts  ;  an  order  of  Diclinous 
Exogens,  typical  of  the  alliance  Urticales. 
Trees,  shrubs,  or  herbs,  never  milky,  Leave.s 
alternate,  usually  covered  with  asperities  or 
stinging  hairs;  stipules  mendiranous,  often 
deciduous;  flowers  small,  green,  unisexual, 
scattered,   clui^tered,   in  catkins  or  in  close 


heads  ;  calyx  membranous,  i>erHistent — in  the 
males  it  is  lour  or  five-i)artud,  with  foui'  or 
five  stamens  inserted  into  its  base  opposite  to 
its  lobes  ;  females  with  a  tubular,  four  to  live- 
cleft  calyx,  three  to  live  staminodes,  the  style 
simple  or  wanting,  the  stigma  simple,  fringed, 
the  ovary  supei'ior,  sessile,  onc-cellf.d,  with  a 
singleerectovule;  the  fruit asimpleindehiscent 
nut  surrounded  by  the  calyx.  NeLtleworta 
are  widely  distributed  over  the  world,  flourish- 
ing both  in  hot  and  in  cold  countries!,  and 
often  following  the  footsteps  of  man.  There  are 
eight  tiibes,  or  sub-orders,  including  Artocar- 
pacea3  (Bread-fruit tiee),Cannahinaccte  (Hemp), 
Moraceas  (Mulheny),  Ulmaceaj  (Elm),  Urtica- 
coa;  (Nettle,  Fig,  &c.).  and  others  of  no  intei  est. 

ur-ti-ca'-9e-ous  (or  ceous  as  shiis),  a. 

[Ui{TicACE,-K]  Having  the  character  of  & 
nettle  ;  belonging  to  the  Urticaceae. 

ur'-ti-cal,  a.     [Urticales.] 

BoL  :  Of  or  belonging  to  the  genus  Uitica 
or  to  the  order  Urticaceit;.     (Lindiey.) 

ur-ti-ca'-le^,  s.  pL  [Masc  or  fem.  pi.  of 
Mod.  Lat.  urticalis.]    [Urtica.] 

BoL  :  The  Urtical  AUi.ince  ;  Lindley's  nine- 
teenth alliance  ol  Ex'Oy;enons  plants.  Diclinous 
Exogens,  with  scattered  monochlamydeous 
flowers,  single  superior  carp'ds,  and  a  large 
embryo  lying  in  a  small  quantity  of  albumen. 
Orders  :  Stiiaginace;e,  UrticaecEe,  CeratophyU 
lacetc,  Cannahinaceae,  Moracese,  Artocarpav^eae, 
and  Platanaceae. 

ur-ti-car'-i-a,  s.  [Fem.  of  Mod.  Lat.  urti- 
i-arius  —  stinginglike  a  nettle,  from  Lat.  urtica 
(q.v.).] 

PatlioL  :  Nettle-rash  ;  a  non  -  contagious 
eruption  on  the  skin,  producing  jtrominent 
patches  or  wheals,  accoinpaniefl  by  great  heat 
and  itching.  It  may  be  acUte  or  chronic, 
continuing  for  months  or  even  for  years.  It 
is  often  caused  by  derangemeut  of  tlie  diges- 
tive organs,  by  over  fatiigue,  or  by  mental 
anxiety.  Steel,  cold  or  tepid  baths,  and  a 
simple  diet  will  often  do  it  good. 

*  ur'-ti-cate,  v.i.  or  L     [Urtica.] 

A.  liitrans. :  To  act  ::o  as  to  annoy  or  irri- 
tate. 

"  He  not  only  urticdtet,  he  hurta." — w,  a.  SalA: 
Ainerli-a  UeviSited,  1.  271. 

B.  Trails. :  To  annoy,  to  iiritate. 

"  While  he  urticates  yuu.  he  uttera  a  low  crooning 
mnrmur."— O.  A.  Sala  :  Ajnencn  /ievisited,  l  270. 

ur'-ti-cat-ing,  pr.  par.  or  a.  [Urticate.] 
Stinging  like  a  nettle;  peitaming  to  Urtica- 
tinn. 

urticating  -  cells,  s.  pL     Thread-cella. 

*  iir-ti-ca'-tion,  s.  [Lat.  urtica  =  &  nettle.) 
The  stinging  of  nettles,  or  a  similar  stinging ; 
the  whipping  of  a  benumbed  or  paialytio 
limb  with  nettles  to  restore  its  feeling. 

"  The  sense  of  actual  urticitioTu  and  violenoa."— 
Bp.  Taylor:  0/ Repentance,  cli.  v. 

ik-ru'-bu,  s.     [Native  name.] 

Oriiith.  :  Cathartfs  iota  (or  atrata),  from 
the  Southern  States  of  the  Union  and  Cen- 
tral South  America.  It  is  often  confounded 
with  the  Turkey -buzzard  (q.v.),  from  which, 
however,  it  may  be  readily  distinguished  by 
the  absence  of  the  ring  of  feathers  round  the 
throat.  General  colour  black  ;  head  and  naked 
part  of  neck  bluish-blatik  with  warts  and  a 
few  hair-like  feathers.  Called  also  Black 
Vulture  and  Zopilote. 

iir'-us,  a.    [Lat.     See  def.] 

ZooL  &  Pal^Bont. :  A  kind  of  ox,  the  Bos 
urus  of  Caesar  (De  Bello  Gallico,  vi.  28),  now 
called  Bos  primigp.nius.  It  differs  from  tlie 
Aurochs  (q.v.)  in  its  larger  size,  the  doultle 
curvature  of  its  horns,  &c.  it  existed  from 
the  Pleistocene  almost  to  historic  times,  al- 
ways diminishing  in  size,  and  Prof.  Bovd 
Dawkins  thinks  it  may  not  be  specifically 
distinct  from  Bos  taurus.  (Qitar.  Jour.  Gaol. 
Soc,  xxiii.  392-401.]    [Bos,  Ox,  Reem.] 

"  It  proves  that  the  unit  was  living  iu  Britain  aa 
late  B8  tlie  Bronze  Age."— />a«'tiiiB  .■  £arly  Alan  in 
Britain,  ch.  x. 

fi-ru'-Shi,  s.  [See  def.]  The  Japanese  name 
of  the  \'arnish  or  lacquer  tree,  Mhus  vernix,  or 
veriiicifera. 

lir'-us-ite,  s.  [After  the  Urus  plateau,  Tscho- 
leken  Island,  Caspian  Sea  ;  suff.  -He  (Min.).^ 


boil,  tooj^;  po^t,  j6wl;  cat,  9ell,  chorus,  9liin,  bench;  go.  gem;  tliin,  this;  sin,  as;  expect,  -. enophon.  exist,    ph  =  C 
-Clan,  -tian  =  shan.    -tion,  -fiion  =  shun;  -tion,  -§ion  =  zhun.   -cious,  -tious,  -sious  =  shiis,   -hie,  -die,  die.  =  hel,  d^L 
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MfU.  :  A  hydrated  sulphate  of  soda  and 
R''si]Uioxide  of  iron,  probably  related  to  sidero- 
ii.drite  (q.v).,  but  Deeding  further  examina- 
tion. 

ar'-va;.,  s.  [Mod.  Lat.,  from  native  name.] 
Zoul. :  Crab-Mmi;?oos ;  a  sub-genus  of  Her- 
pestes,  with  one  spvfcii:;?^,  Uroa  caua'ivora,  from 
[ituii.  It  is  nearly  three  feet  in  length,  of 
wliich  the  tail  occupnes  about  a  third.  A  nar- 
row stripe  of  white  hairs  runs  from  the 
shoulders,  contrasting  very  decidedly  with 
ihe  grayiah-brown  tint  of  the  fur  ;  there  are 
some  very  faintly  maiked  darker  Viars  nn  the 
body,  and  the  tail  is  marked  with  tliree  or 
fniir  faint  ti-ansverse  bars;  feet  aud  legs  of 
indfonii  dark  tint.  Its 
habits  are  aquatic,  and  it 
feeds  ou  fro^  ^nd  crabs. 

ur-vant,  ur'-ved,  a. 

[EtynV  doubtful.J 

Her. :  Turned  or  bowed 
upwards. 

fir  -  voer  -  gy  -  ite    (e 

long),  3.  [After  Ui'volgy,  ub7ant. 

the  Hungarian  name  for 
Herrengrund,  where  found  ;  suff.  -ite  (Min.).'] 
Mill. :  A  mineralocciirringin semi-spherical 
g._rg](^^rati(ms  of  thin  hexahedral  plates,  as- 
sociated with  malachite  and  other  luinemls  in 
a  eunglomerate.  Hardness,  2-5  ;  sp.gr.3'132; 
lustre,  vitreous  to  pearly ;  colour,  shades 
of  emerald-  to  bluish-grewa.  Compos.  ;  a 
hydrated  sulphate  of  copper  and  lime,  but, 
as  Dana  suggests,  it  "  needs  further  examina- 
tion on  tlie  chemical  side."  More  frequently 
known  under  the  name  of  Herrengrundite. 

fir-zel'-la, «.  [West  African  native  name  of 
the  plant.] 

Bot.  &  Comm.  :  Eoccella  fusiformis,  a  dye- 
lichen  exported  from  Western  Africa. 

ti.S,  *  ous,  *  ows,  pron.  [A.S.  its  (dat.),  lis, 
usic,  ussic  (acGus.  pi.);  cogn.  with  Dut.  ons; 
Icel.  OSS  (accus.  &  dat.);  Sw.  oss ;  Dan.  os; 
Ger.  lifts;  Goth,  uns,  unsis.]  The  plural  of 
the  lirst  personal  pronoun.    Used  : 

(1)  As  the  accusative,  or  direct  object,  of  ui*. 

"  Lead  us  iiot  into  temptatLoo."— J/"(^  Ti,  18. 

(2)  As  the  dative,  or  indirect  object,  of  wi. 
"Give  la  thlBtltiy  our  daily  bread."— J/a(e.  vL  11, 

U5'-a-ble,   *  use'-a-ble.  a.    [Eng.  us(e); 
■able.]    Able  to  be  used  ;  lit  to  be  used. 

"  If  It  be  neither  iueable  uor  heueflciall,  it  will  booh 
have  eudiue."— Time's  Htorvhoiiae,  p.  7&6. 

fis-age  (age  as  ig),  s.    [Pr.] 

1.  The  mode  or  manner  of  using  or  treating ; 
treatment ;  an  act  or  series  of  actions  per- 
formed by  one  person  towards  another. 

"  This  most  cruel  utage  of  your  queen." 

Shuketp.  :   Winter's  Tala,  11.  S. 

2.  Custom  ;  practice  or  use  long  continued  ; 
customary  way  of  acting. 

"Stokesley  of  London  .  .  .  was  very  earnest  with 
him  for  the  usages  of  the  church."  — Str^p*;  Ecdea. 
Mtsm.  (au.  153S). 

3.  Established  or  customary  mode  of  em- 

{doying  some  particular  word  ;  current  use  or 
ocutioa. 

"  A  certain  community,  at  a  certain  time,  used  such 
and  such  a  sign  thus  aud  so  ;  aud  heuce,  by  tliis  aud 
that  BUCceasioD  of  partly  traceable  hist-orical  changes, 
fmr  own  usiiffe  has  uome  to  be  what  it  is." — Whitney: 
Life  &  Growth  of  Languagt!,  ch.  vlii. 

*  4.  Manners,  behaviour. 

"  At  which  hifl  uucouth  guise  and  utagt  quaint 
The  Prince  did  wonder  much." 

Speixaer:  F.  Q..  IV.  vii.  46. 

Tf  Usage  is  what  one  has  been  long  used 
to  do ;  cvA-tom  is  what  one  generally  does ; 
prescription  is  what  one  is  prescribed  to  do. 
llie  tisage  acquires  force  and  sanction  by  dint 
of  time ;  the  custom  acquires  sanction  by  the 
frequency  of  its  being  done  or  the  numbers 
doing  it ;  the  prescription  acquires  force  by 
the  authonty  which  prescribes  it.  Customs 
vary  in  every  age,  tisage  and  prescription 
supply  the  place  of  written  law. 

•  u5'-ag-er  (ag  as  ig),  s.    [Fr.] 

1.  One  who  has  the  use  of  anything  in  trust 
for  another.    (Daniel :  Civil  Wars,  iii.) 

2.  A  Nonjuror  (q.v.).    [NoNJUROR'a-osAQEs.] 

li^'-an^e,  s.    [Ft.] 

*  I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Use,  usage,  empluyment,  treatment. 

"This  discriiniDative  usance  or  sanctificatiou  ol 
things  sacred."— J/edd-'  Diatribe,  p.  60. 


2.  Custom,  usage,  practice. 

"  It  was  that  tyme  suche  uaance," 

Gower  :  C.  A.,  vL 

3.  Usury ;  interest  paid  for  the  loan  of 
money. 

"  He  lends  out  money  gratis,  and  hriogs  down 
The  rate  of  usance." 

Shakesp,  ;  Merchant  of  Venice,  i.  8. 

II.  Comm. :  The  time  allowed  by  usage  and 
custom  for  the  payment  of  a  bill  of  exchange. 
The  length  of  usance  varies  greatly  in  diffe- 
rent countries  ;  long  usance  is  felt  to  be  very 
objectionable,  and  niei'cliants  are  making 
efforts  to  reduce  usance  within  narrower 
liniits.  In  England  usance  always  moans  the 
usual  time,  and  must  not  be  coufounded  with 
usury.    (Bithell.) 

*  us'-ant,  I*.  [O.  Fr.]  Using,  accustomed, 
used. 

us'-beg,  us'-beck,  s.  [See  def.]  A  member 
of  a  Turkish  or  Tartar  tribe  scattered  over 
Turkestan  in  Central  Asia. 

use,  *  us,  s.     [Fr.  us  =  use,  usage,  from  I^at. 
umm,  accus.  of  iisus  =  use,  from  usus,  pa.  par. 
of  utor  =  to  use.] 
I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  Tlie  act  of  using  or  employing  anything 
for  any  purpose  ;  the  state  of  being  used  or 
employed;  employment  in  or  conversion  to  a 
purpose,  esgecially  to  a  protitiiUle  purpose  ; 
application. 

"  I  ](uow  not  what  uxe  to  put  her  to." 

Shakesp. :  Comedy  of  Mrrora,  iii,  2. 

2.  The  quality  which  makes  a  thing  useful 
or  proper  for  a  purpose ;  usefuhiess,  utility, 
service,  convenience,  advantage,  profit. 

"  God  made  two  great  lights,  great  for  their  im9 
To  mau.'  MUton  :  P.  L.,  vii.  346. 

3.  Present  possession ;  usufruct.     [II.  3.] 

"  He  will  let  me  have  the  other  half  in  use. 
To  render  it,  upon  his  deatli,  unto  tlie  gentleman." 
Shakesp, :  Merchant  of  Venice,  iv,  1. 

4.  Occasion  or  need  for  employing ;  neces 
■ity,  exigency,  need. 

"  Here  is  no  tiae  for  gold." 

Shakesp. :  Timon,  Iv.  3. 

5-  Continued  or  repeated  practice  or  em- 
ployment; usage,  cu.stom,  practice,  wont; 
habitual  exei'cise. 

"  It  hath  not  been  my  uxo  to  pray." 

Coleridge  :  Pains  of  Sleep. 

*  6,  Common  occurrence  ;  ordinary  expe- 
rience. 


shakesp.  :  Julius  Ccetar,  U.  2. 

*  7.  (,Pl-) :  Manners,  customs,  ways. 

"  How  weary,  stale,  flat,  and  unprotitable 
Seem  to  me  all  the  tues  of  this  world.' 

Shakesp.  :  ffamlet,  1. 1 

•8.  Interest  for  money ;  usury. 

"  The  Jews  were  forbidden  to  take  ttte  one  of 
another  ;  but  they  were  not  forbidden  to  take  it  of 
other  nations." — Selden:  Table-Talk;  Usury. 

*9.  The  practical  application  of  doctrines  ; 
ft  term  particularly  affected  by  the  Puritans, 
and  consequently  ridiculed  by  the  dramatists. 
"  He  hath  begun  three  draughts  of  sack  in  doctriues 
Aud  four  in  uses." 

Ben  Jonson :  Magnetic  Lady,  ill.  L 

IL  Technically : 

1.  Eccles.  &  Church  Hist.  :  The  different  cus- 
toms which  prevailed  in  different  dioceses  as 
to  ritual,  especially  in  the  celebration  of  mass. 
In  fonner  times  bishops  had  the  power  of 
making  changes  in  the  liturgy,  and  these  cus- 
toms or  uses  in  time  took  the  name  of  the  dio- 
cese where  each  prevailed.  [Sarum-use.]  At 
the  presentday,  in  Ritualistic  churches,  where 
the  seasons  are  marked  by  the  use  of  different 
colours,  some  follow  the  Roman,  others  the 
Sarum  use. 

"  And  whereas  heretofore  there  hath  been  great 
diversity  in  s-iyiug  and  singing  in  churches  within 
this  Realm ;  some  following  Salisbury  use,  some  Here- 
ford use,  and  some  the  use  of  Bangor,  some  of  York, 
some  of  Lincoln  ;  now  henceforth  all  the  whole  realm 
shall  have  but  one  use." — Book  of  Common  Prayer. 
(Pref. ;  Concerning  the  Service  of  the  Church.) 

2.  Forging :  A  slab  of  iron  welded  to  the 
side  of  a  bar  near  the  end,  to  be  drawn  down 
by  the  hammer  in  prolongation  of  the  length 
of  the  bar.  One  mode  of  building  up  heavy 
shafts  for  paddle-wheels,  &c. 

3.  Law :  The  benefit  or  profit  of  lands  and 
tenements  that  are  in  the  possession  of  another, 
who  simply  holds  them  for  a  beneficiary.  He 
to  whose  use  or  benefit  the  trust  is  intended 
enjoys  the  profits,  and  is  called  the  cestui  que 
use.  The  term  ti^st  is  now  commonly  used  to 
denote  the  kind  of  estate  formerly  signified 
by  use.    [Trust,  s.,  II.]     Uses  apply  only  to 


land  of  inheritance  ;  no  use  can  subsist  of 
leasehold. 

1  (1)  Statute  of  Uses :  The  st^.tuto  27  Henry 
VIII.,  c.  10,  also  called,  in  conveyances  and 
pleadings,  the  statute  "  for  transferring  use» 
into  possession."  The  statute  thus  execntea 
the  use,  as  our  lawyers  term  it ;  tliat  is,  it  con- 
veys the  possession  to  the  use,  aud  transftis  the 
use  into  possession  ;  thereby  making  cestui  ■ 
que  use  complete  owner  of  the  lands  and  tene- 
ments, as  well  at  law  as  in  equity.   {English.) 

(2)  Contingent  use :  [Contingent]. 

(3)  Executed  use  :  [Executed]. 

(4)  Future  wse :  The  same  as  Contingent 
USE  (q.v.). 

(5)  Resulting  use :  [Resulting]. 

(6)  Secondary,  or  Shifting  use  :  That  use 
which,  though  executed,  may  change  froiu. 
oue  to  another  by  circumstances. 

(7)  Springing  wse  ;  The  same  as  CoNTiNGENr 
Use  (q.v.). 

(8)  Use  and  occupation :  The  form  of  words, 
usual  in  pleadings  in  anacti(tn  for  rent  against 
a  jierson  who  has  held  and  enjoyed  lands  not 
under  a  written  deed. 

*  (9)  Use  and  wont:  Common  or  customary 
practice.    (Tennyson:  In  Memoriam,  xxix.  II.)' 

*  (10)  In  use : 

(a)  In  employment;  being  employed:  as^ 
The  book  is  in  use. 

(b)  In  customary  practice,  observance,  or- 
employment :  as,  Such  rites  are  still  in  use. 

(11)  To  have  no  use  for:  Not  to  need  ;  nob 
to  be  able  to  make  profitable  or  advantageous, 
use  of. 

(12)  To  make  use  of:  To  employ  profitably 
or  to  a  good  purpose. 

"  Make  use  o/tlme." 

SJiakeap.  .-  Venus  A  Adonia,  12B. 

use,  v.t.  &  i.      [Fr.   user,  from  Low  Lat.  uso^ 
from  Lat.  usus  =  use  (q.v.).] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  employ  or  make  use  of. 

(1)  To  employ  with  the  bands  ;  to  handle 
hold,  or  move  for  some  purpose  ;  to  avail  one's 
self  of ;  to  act  with  or  by  means  of. 

"  They  could  use  both  the  right  himd  and  the  left  In- 
hurliug  stoues."— 1  Chron.  xii.  2, 

(2)  To  expend,  consume,  utilise,  or  exhaust 
by  employment  ;  to  employ  :  as.  To  use  water 
for  iiTJgation. 

(3)  To  practise  customarily ;  to  make  & 
practice  of. 

"  Use  hoapltality  one  to  another."—!  Peter  iv,  9. 

(4)  To  practise  or  employ  in  a  general  way;. 
to  do,  exercise,  &c. 

*'  Use  careful  watuh."        Shakesp. :  Richard  III.,  y.  S. 

2.  To  ast  or  behave  to ;  to  treat. 

"  How  Tjtrquin  must  be  used  " 

^V/itAfsp.  ■  Jiape  <if  Lucrece,  1,196. 

3.  To  have,  possess,  occupy,  or  enjoy  for 
a  time. 

"  Having  great  and  instant  occasion  to  use  fifty 
ta\eiiZs."—ShakeB/>.  :  Timon,  iii.  l. 

4.  To  accustom,  to  habituate,  to  inure  ;  to 
render  familiar  by  practice  or  use.  (Most 
commonly  in  the  pa.  par.) 

"  Ho  thai  r    '  eudfl  to  gain  th  Olympick  prize. 
Must  itse  iiuuself  to  hunger,  heat,  and  cold." 
Jtoscomnion. 

*5.  To  behave,  to  comport,  to  demean. 
(Used  reflexively.) 

"  Forgive  me,  if  I  have  used  myself  unmannerly." 
Shakesp.:  Henry  VilL,  ill.  I. 

6.  To  frequent ;  to  visit  often  or  habitually, 
(Colloq.) 

"  He  finds  this  place  iu  the  tavern  which  he  u4ec*' 
^Referee,  April  17. 1887. 

B,  Intransitive : 

*  1.  To  deal,  to  dispose. 

"I  .  .  .  brought  him  hither, 
To  use  as  you  thiuk  needful  of  the  man." 

Shakesp.  :  Titua  Andronieus,  v.  1. 

2.  To  be  accustomed ;  to  practise  custom- 
arily ;  to  be  in  the  habit.  (Generally  in  tha 
past  tense,) 

"  "Where  Adon  iised  to  cool  his  spleen." 

Shakesp.  :  Passionate  Pilgrim,  TIL 

3.  To  be  wont ;  to  be  customarily. 

"Fears  v^e  to  be  represented  in  such  an  Imagluai^' 
fashion,  as  they  rather  dazzle  men's  eyes  than  opetb- 
them." — Bacon, 

*  4,  To  be  accustomed  to  go ;  to  frequent. 

"  Te  valleys  low,  where  the  mild  whispers  use 
Of  shades."  Milton :  Lyotdaa,  ISO. 

1  To  use  up : 

1.  To  consume  entirely  by  using  ;  to  use 
the  whole  of :  as.  It  used  up  all  my  money. 


G.te.  fS,t,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fsUl^  father ;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  thSre ;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;   go,  p5^. 
or,  wore,  woli;  worlc,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rule,  fall;  try,  Sj^rian.     ee,  ce  =  e;  ey  =  a;  qu  =  kw* 
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2.  To  exhaust,  as  the  strength  or  powers  of ; 
to  wear  out. 

"We  bave  u^ed  up  no  fewer  than  six  Irish  Secre- 
taries in  little  more  thau  na  iimiiy  yoiits."— Daily 
Telegraph,  Maruii  5, 1887. 

nse'-a-*ble,  o.  [Eng,  itse,  v. ;  -a6Z«.]  Capable 
of  being  used  ;  fit  ro  be  used. 

"  Reuderiug  the  cut  hnruess  useable:'~F^ld,  Sept 
tt.  188G. 

USe'-ful.  a.  [Eng.  wsf-;  -/w/fOO  Full  of  use, 
advantage,  or  profit  ;  valuable  for  use  ;  profit- 
able to  any  end  ;  conducive  or  helpful  to  any 
purpose;  producing  or  having  power  to  pro- 
dune  guod  ;  beneticial,  protitable,  advanta- 
geous. 

"  Sunderlniid  was  able  ;  he  was  v^tiful ;  he  was  un- 
principled ixiddQiXS—Jincauluy :  Bist.  Eng.,  ch.  xxii. 
^  Society  for  the  Difiision  of  Useful  Know- 
ledge :  A  society  forined  in  London,  in  1825, 
by  Lord  Brougham,  Mr.  Charles  Knight,  and 
others.  It  commenced  to  publish  its  library 
in  1827,  and  the  Penny  Magazine  and  Penny 
Cyclopcedia  were  issued  under  its  auspices. 
These  publications  greatly  aided  in  diffusing 
knowledge  among  the  masses.  The  oi-ierations 
of  the  society  came  to  an  end  in  1846. 

USe-ful-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  iisefiil;  -ly.)  In  a 
useful  manner ;  profitably,  beneficially,  ad- 
vantageously. 

"' Witliout  it  [industry]  we  cannot  in  any  etate  act 
"decently  or  usefully."  —  Barrow :  SermonM,  voL  iii., 
ner.  la. 

Use'-ful-ness,  s.  [Eng.  usefvl;  -ness.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  useful,  protitable, 
or  beneficial ;  conduciveness  to  any  end  or 
purpose. 

"The  magnificence  of  Kome,  under  the  emperora, 
waa  rather  for  uatentatlou  than  any  real  utefulness."— 
Addison. 

use' -less,  a.  [Eng.  use ;  -less.]  Having  no 
use  ;  not  useful,  profitable,  or  advantageous  ; 
serving  no  useful  end  or  purpose;  answering 
no  valuable  purpose  ;  not  advancing  the  end 
prot>osed. 

"  Useless  are  all  words. 
Till  you  have  writ  performance  with  your  awordB." 
Beaum.  &  Flet.  ■  Love's  Cure,  i.  1. 

nse'-less-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  ttseless ;  -ly.]  In  a 
useless  manner  ;  without  profit  or  advantage  ; 
to  no  purpiise  ;  niiprotitably. 


Use'-less-nesB,  s.  [Eng.  useless ;  -ness.]  The 
qufility  or  state  of  being  useless ;  inutility, 
unseiviceableness. 

"The  concluding  book  .  .  .  is  accused  of  obscurity, 
and  cunscqiiently  of  uselessness-"— Seeker :  Serraons, 
vol.  vL,  eer.  3i. 

fe'-er,  s.    [Eng.  us{e);  -er.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang.  :  One  who  uses,  employs,  or 
treats  ;  one  who  makes  use. 

"They  may  chance  to  prove  the  bane  of  the  bold 
vser  ot  them."— South:  Sermons,  vol,  vL,  Ber.  11. 

2.  Law  :  Right  of  user.     [%] 
^  Right  of  user : 

"  An  open  space  in  which  the  public  has  an  unin- 
terrnpteil  rifihf  of  uner  for  purposes  of  public  meet- 
ing."—/"a/i  Jlall  Gazette,  Feb.  29.  1888. 

fish'-er,  *usch-ere,  *ussh-er,  s.    [O.  Fr. 

ussier^  uissier,  kuissier  ;  Fr.  hivissier,  from  Lat. 
•stlarium,  accus.  of  ostiarius  =  a  doorkeeper, 
from  ostium  —  a  door,  an  entrance,  from  as  = 
a  mouth.  ] 

1.  A  doorkeeper;  an  officer  or  servant  who 
has  the  charge  or  care  of  the  door  of  a  court, 
hall,  chamber,  or  the  like. 

*'  That  dore  can  none  itsfter  shette, 
la  which  he  list  to  take  entre." 

Gower:  C.  A.,  I.  231. 

2.  An  officer  whose  business  it  is  to  intro- 
duce strangers,  or  to  walk  before  a  person  of 
tdnk. 

3.  An  undnr-teacher  or  assistant  to  a  school- 
master or  princiv)al  teacher. 

"Authority  |is]  given  to  the  said  governors  to  ap- 
point the  schoolmaster  »nd  uj-her  thereof— Sirff?'e.' 
Eccles.  Mem. ;  Edward  VI.  (an.  1350). 

%  In  some  of  the  old  foundation  schools 
of  England  one  of  the  aasistant  maatere  is 
£till  styled  the  usher. 

1  (1)  Gentlemanllsh^:  [Gentleman- usher]. 

(2)  Usher  (or  Gentleman  Usher)  of  the  Black 
Rod:  I  Black-rod]. 

(3)  Usher  of  the  Creen  Rod  :  An  officer  of  the 
Order  of  the  Thistle,  who  attends  on  the 
sovereign  and  kniglits  assembled  in  chapter. 
There  are  also  ushers  doing  similar  duties  in 
the  Orders  of  the  Bath,  St.  Patrick,  &c. 


fish'-er,  v.t.  &  i.    [Usher,  s.] 

A.  Travis.  :  To  act  as  an  usher  to  ;  to 
attend  on,  as  an  usher ;  to  introduce  ;  hence, 
fig.,  to  introduce  as  a  forerunner  or  harbinger. 
(Followed  by  in,  forth,  &c.) 

"  Unhering  forth  the  day  to  light  the  muse  along." 
Drayton  :  Poly-Olbion,  b.  8. 

*  B.  Intrans. :  To  go  before  or  in  advance  ; 
to  precede. 

"  So  she  follow,  not  us?ter  to  her  lady's  pleasure." — 
Benjonson:  Silent  Woman,  iv.  1, 

•iish'-er-an^e,  s.  [Eng.  usher,  s. ;  -ance.] 
Introduction. 

"The  accidental  pnbllcatloTi  .  .  .  ga-ve  usher  an  ce  to 
its  compamou. "-Zrfjrd  Slia/tesliury  :  Char acl eristics, 
vol.  iii. 

*iish'-er-d6m,  s.  [Eng.  mher,  s.  ;  -dom.] 
The  functions  or  powers  of  ushers ;  ushers 
collectively. 

*ush'-er-less,  n.  [Eng.  usher,  a.;  -less.] 
Destitute  of  an  usher. 

fish'-er-ship,  s.  [Eng.  usher,  s. ;  -ship.]  The 
office  or  post  of  an  usher. 

"  His  years  of  ushership  had  been  the  most  wretched 
of  his  lite."— Daily  News,  Aug.  1,  1881. 

US'-k3?,  s.  [See  def.]  A  contraction  of  Usque- 
baugh (q.v.). 

iis'-ne-a,  s.    [Arab,  achneh  =  a  lichen.] 

Bot. :  The  typical  genus  of  Usneidse  (q.v.). 
Thallus  round,  bianehed,  and  generally  pen- 
dulous, with  a  central  thread  ;  apothecia  ter- 
minal, orbicular,  and  peltate,  of  the  substance 
and  colour  of  the  thallus.  The  species  are 
bright  green  while  they  are  in  moist  places, 
but  become  brownish-black  when  exposed  to 
the  rays  of  the  sun.  Usnea  plicata  can  be 
used  for  a  dye. 

iis-ne'-i-doB,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  v^ne(a) ;  Lat. 
fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.] 

Bot. :  A  family  of  Hymenothalainese.  Disc 
from  the  first  open,  thallus  generally  vertical 
and  shrubby,  hypothallus  none. 

ils'-nic,  a.  [Mod.  Lat.  usn(ea) ;  Eng.  suff. 
-ic.]    (See  compound.) 

usnic-acid,  s. 

Chem.  :  CisH^^Oj.  Usnin.  Found  in  all 
members  of  the  genus  Usnea,  and  in  many 
other  liehens,  and  obtained  from  them  by 
treatment  witli  warm  lime-walxir.  It  crystal- 
lizes in  yellow  leaves  or  prisms,  insoluble  in 
water,  slightly  soluble  in  aluohol  and  ether, 
and  melts  at  202°.  It  dissolves  in  the  alkalies, 
but  the  solutions  soon  take  up  oxygen  from 
the  air,  and  become  brown. 

tis'-nin,   5.     [Mod.    Lat.  usn(ea):   Eng.  suff. 

-in.]      [USNIC-ACID.] 

us'-que-'baugh(ff/i  silent),  *usquet>eatha, 

s.  [Irisli  &  (jael.  uis^e&e«i7ta  =  usquebaugh, 
whiskey,  lit.=  water  of  life  (cf.  Lat.  oqua 
vitm;  Fr.  eau  de  vie),  from  wisgre  =  water, 
whiskey  (q.v.),  and  beatha  (cogn.  with  Gr. 
j3co?  (bios),  and  Lat.  vita)  =  life.] 

1.  Wliiskey. 

"  Usquebaugh  to  our  feast  in  palls  was  brought  up." 
Swift :  Descri/jtion  qf  Irish  Feast. 

2.  A  strong  compound  cordial  made  of 
brandy  oi-  other  spirits,  raisins,  cinnamon, 
cloves,  and  other  ingredients. 

"Pewter  basins  of  usquebaughttnA  brandy  blazed  all 
night  in  the  X^ats."—Macaulay :  Bist.  Eng.,  cU.  xvi, 

*  lis'- self,  "^US-Silf.  proTi.  [Eng.  us,  and 
self]    Ourselves. 

"  If  we  demjden  wiseli  unsilf,  we  schulen  not  be 
denied."—  WycUffe :  1  Corinthians  xi.  31. 

us-til-a-gin'-e-i,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  ustilag(o\ 
genit.  'ustilagin{is) ;  Lat.  masc.  pi.  adj.  suff. 

-€i.] 

Bot. :  A  tribe  of  Fungals,  order  or  sub- 
order Puccinffii.  The  species  grow  in  the  in- 
terior of  the  ovaries,  anthers,  and  other  organs 
of  flowering  plants,  producing  deformity,  ab- 
sorption of  the  internal  tissue  and  its  re- 
placement by  the  pulverulent  spores  of  the 
Fungals,  constituting  a  dark-coloured  and 
fetid  powder.  The  protos]  tores  are  produced 
from  very  delicate  branching  tissue,  or  from 
closely  packed  cells. 

fis  -  ti  -  la' -  go,  s.  [Lat.  =  an  unidentified 
plant,  called  also  carduus  sylvaticnis.] 

Bot.  :  The  typical  genus  of  Ustilaginei 
(Berkeley),  a  genus  of  Cfeoniacei  (Lindley). 
The  spores  are  simple,  with  a  simple  coat.    It 


[Lat.  vsurarius.}- 


*  u'-§u-ra-ry  (§  as  zh). 

Usurious. 

"  Odioiia  and  severely  interdicted  usurary  contracts." 
—Bp.Hall:  Iforto,  vh.  373. 

*  U'-sure  (§  as  zh),  s.     [Fr.  usure,  from  Lat, 
us-ara.]     Usury. 

"  Usure  of  gowle.     Usura."— Prompt.  Para. 

bwl,  bop-;  pout,  jo^l;  cat.  9eU,  chorus,  5hin,  t3enQh;  go.  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as;  expect,  Xenophon,  «ixist.    -ing.. 
-Clan. -tian  =  Shan,    -tion, -sion  =  shiin ; -tion. -^ion  =  zhuai.    -cious, -tious. --sious  =  siius.    -bie. -die,  &c.  =  bel,  deL 


contiiins  tlue  various  kinds  of  smut  so  de- 
structive to  corn,  to  roed-beds,  &c.     [Smut, 

n.  1.] 

*  iist'-ion  (i  as  y),  s.  [Lat.  v^tio,  from  ustum, 
sup.  of  uro  =  to  burn,]  The  act  of  burning  ; 
the  state  of  being  burned. 

*US-tor'-i-OUS,  a.  [UsTiON.]  Having  the 
quality  of  Inirniug. 

"The  power  of  a  burning  class  is  by  an  tulorioui 
quality  iu  tlie  mirror  or  glass. '—  Walts. 

US'-tu-late,  a.     [Lat.  uslulatus,  pa,  par.  el 
ustulo-=  to  burn  a  little,  to  scorch,  dimiu.  ot 
uro  — to  bum.] 
Bot.  :  Blackened.    (Paxton.) 

us-tu-la'-tion.  s.    [Ustulate.] 
*  I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  The  act  of  burning,  scorching,  or  singo- 
ing. 

"It  spenis  to  lie  in  a  kind  of  sindging  and  uttula- 

tion."— Petty,  in  Sprat's  Hist.  Royal  Society,  p.  297. 

2.  Ardent  lustful  passion  ;  concupiscence. 

"They  choae  ustulation  before  marriage,"— fl^J.  Tay- 
lor :  Of  Ilcpcntance,  cli.  V„  §  8. 

II.  Technically : 

1.  Metall.  :  The  operation  of  expelling  one 
substance  from  another  by  heat,  as  sulphur 
and  arsenic  from  ores,  in  a  muffle, 

2.  Pliarmavi/ : 

(1)  The  roasting  or  drying  of  moist  sub- 
stances so  as  to  prepare  them  for  pulveriza- 
tion. 

(2)  The  burning  of  wine. 

U'-su-al   (^   as   zh),    *  u-su-all,  a.    [Lat 

usualis,  from  usus  =.  use  ;  Fr.  us^leL]  In  com- 
mon use ;  such  as  occurs  commonly  in  ordinary 
practice,  or  in  tlie  ordinary  course  of  events  ; 
customary,  habitual,  ordinary,  frequent. 

"  A  thing  usuall  and  common."— i/acAi«i/(  .■  Voyages, 
ii.  95- 

usual-terms.  s.  pi. 

Law:  An  expi-ession  in  common  law  prac- 
tice which  means  pleading  issuably,  lejoining 
gratis,    anil    taking    short   notice    of    trial. 

iWkai-ton.y 

u'-su-al-ly  (s  as  zh),  adv.  [Eng  usual ;  -ly.] 
Accoi-ding  to*  the  usual  or  coiuinoii  course; 
commonly,  ordinarily,  customarily. 

"  Usually  when  tliey  were  ne»reat  to  them,  they  did 
most  pluck  up  tliejr  spirits." — Banyan:  Pilgrim's 
Progress,  pt.  il. 

U'-§lU-al-nesS  (g  as  zh),  s.  [Eng.  usual; 
ness.]'  The  quality  or  state  of  being  usual; 
commonness,  frequency. 

"  'Tis  only  usualness  or  uiiusualneas  that  makes  the 
distinction. " — Claike:  Evidences  of  Religion, 'pro^  14. 

US-U-cap'-tion,  s.    [Lat.  usucnptio,  from  u&us 

=  use,  and  captio  =^  a  taking  ;  capiO=  to  takej 
Civil  Law :  The  acquisition  of  the  property 
of  a  tiling  by  the  uninterrupted  possession 
and  enjoyment  thereof  for  a  certain  term  of 
years  prescribed  by  law.  It  is  equivalent  to 
prescription  in  the  common  law. 

u^'-u-friict,  *  us-u-&uite,  .t.  [Lat.  usu- 
fructus,  from  usus  =  use,  and  fructus  =  fruit ; 
Fr.  v^v fruit.] 

Law :  The  temporary  use  and  enjoyment  of 
lands  or  tenements,  or  the  right  of  receiving 
the  fruits  and  profits  of  land,  or  other  things, 
without  having  the  right  to  alienate  or  change 
the  propei-ty. 


Ui^-u-fruc'-tu-a-r^,  s.  &  a.    [Usufruct.] 

A.  As  subst. :  One  who  has  the  usufruct,  or 
use  and  enjoyment,  of  property  for  a  time- 
without  having  the  title  or  property. 

"  The   usufructuary  has  a   temporary,  or  limited 
ipToperty. "—Wollaatoii:  Relig .  of  Nature,  §6. 

B.  As  adj. :  Of  or  relating  to  usufruct ;  of 
the  nature  of  a  usufruct. 

*  u-^u-rar'-i-oiis  (9  as  zh),  a.    [Lat.  usu- 
rarius.]    Usurious. 

"  He  doubts  concerning  all  usurartous  contracts."— 
Bp.  Taylor:  Rule  of  Conscience,  bit.  i.,  cli.  v. 
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n -su-rer  (5  as  zh),  *  u-ser-er,  *  u-su- 

rere,  s.     [Fr.  vsurier,  from  Lat.  usttrariws, 
fioiu  vsura  =  usury  (q.v.).] 

*  1.  Onewlio  lent  inonKyatiuterest  without 
its  being  implied  tliat  that  interest  was  ex- 
orbitiiiit. 

"On  the  other  aide  the  commodities  of  usury  are: 
first,  that  however  uaury  iii  some  resiiecU  hiudereth 
iiiercliniidJzijiK,  yet  iu  tioine  other  it  luivanceth  it ;  for 
it  lb  curtHiu  tliat  the  ^;^e;\te'^t  part  of  trade  is  ilriven 
by  youiig  merL-liants  upcju  borrowing  at  interest ;  so 
as,  if  the  iigurer  either  call  iu  or  keep  bjick  his  money, 
there  ^vill  ensue  presently  n  great  stuiid  of  tr»de." — 
Bacon :  Mssaus-  , 

2.  One  who  lends  money  at  exorbitant  in- 
terest ;  a  money-lender  who  exai^ts  exorbitaut 
or  excessive  interest  fnr  liis  money. 

"  T hoe  thoughts  when  iiiurer  Alphius,  now  about 
To  turn  mere  fanner,  h-id  spoke  out." 

B»>i  Jorison :  Praises  of  a  Country  Life. 

*  u'-sur-ing  (s  as  zh),  a.     [Mid.  Eng.  usure 
=  usury.]    Practising  usury  ;  usurious. 

"  You  should  not  need  to  fear  me,  madam, 
1  do  not  love  the  usuring  Jew  bo  well,"' 

Den  am.  &  Flet. :  Night  Walker,  iv. 

n-siir'-i-ous  (s  as  zli),   c*.      [Eng.  usury; 

-OJi^.] 

1.  Practising  usury  ;  exacting  exorbitant 
interest  for  money  lent. 

"  I  refer  nie  to  your  usuriont  cnnnibfils,  or  such 
like."— iien  Jonson:  Eo&ry  Man  oat  of  Bis  Humour, 
T.  4. 

2,  Pertiining  to,  of  the  nature  of,  or  ac- 
quireil  by  usury. 

"  Holding  any  increase  of  money  to  be  indefensibly 
"  —Blavkatone:  Comtnent.,  bk.  ii.,  ch.  so. 


^-siir'-i-OUS-l^  (S  as  zh),  adv.  [Eng.  usuri- 
ous; -ly.}    Ill  an  usurious  manner. 

n-^fUr'-i-OUS-ness  (§t  as  zh),  s.  [Eng.  usuri- 
ous ;  -ness.]    The  quality  of  being  usurious. 

^-surp',  *  u-surpe,  v.t.  &  i.    [Fr.  wswrper, 
'  from  Lat.  usurpo  =  to  employ,  to  acquire,  to 
usurp;  prob.  for  utturapio  =  to  seize  to  one's 
own  use  :  usus  =  use,  and  rapio  =  to  seize.] 

A.  Transitive : 

1.  To  seize  and  hold  possession  of,  as  of 
some  important  or  dignified  place,  office, 
power,  or  property,  by  force  or  without  right ; 
to  appropriate  or  assume  illegally,  falsely,  or 
against  right. 

"  Who  thus  usurp 
Dominion  here."  Cowper:  Bomer;  Odytseyii. 

*  2.  To  counterfeit. 

"  An  usurped  beard."        Shaketp. :  Othello,  1,  3. 

B.  Intrans-itive : 

*  1.  To  be  in  or  enter  into  a  place  contrary 
to  right ;  to  encroach. 

"  Death  may  jiturp  on  nature  many  hours." 

Shnketp. :  Perides,  iii,  2. 

2.  To  be  or  act  as  an  usurper ;  to  commit 
illegal  seizure  or  appropiiation. 

*  U-SUrp'-ant,  a.    [Fr.]    Usurping. 

"Some  factious  .  .  ,  ventured  to  be  extravagant 
and  iuurpant."—Qauden :  Tears  of  thu  Church,  p.  473. 

fi-9ur-pa'-tion»  *  u-sur-pa-ci-on,  s.  [Fr. 
usuiyation,  from  Lat.  usurpationemy  accus.  of 
us7trpatio.  ]     [Usurp.  ] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  The  act  of  usurping ;  the  act  of  seizing 
and  holding  possession  of  some  place,  power, 
functions,  title,  projierty,  or  the  like,  of 
another  without  right;  specif.,  the  unlawful 
seizing  or  occupation  of  a  throne. 

"  Conquest  may  be  called  a  foreign  usurpation,' — 
Locke :  Of  Civil  Oavernment,  ch.  xrii. 

*  2.  An  encroachment,  an  intrusion  (in  or 
upon). 

*  3.  Use;  usage. 

IL  Law :  The  presentation  to  a  Church 
benefice  by  a  stranger,  who  has  no  right  to  do 
80,  of  a  clerk,  who  is  thereupon  admitted  and 
instituted.  Anciently  such  an  act  deprived 
the  legal  patron  of  his  advowson;  but  it  is 
not  80  now,  as  no  usurpation  can  displace  the 
estate  or  interest  of  the  patron,  nor  turn  it  to 
a  ipere  right ;  but  the  true  patron  may  present 
upon  the  next  avoidance,  as  if  no  such  usurpa- 
tion had  occurred.    (Lee  .*•  Glossary.) 

*  U-^iirp'-a-tdr-y,  a.  [Eng.  usurp;  -atory.] 
Characterized  or  marked  by  usurpation  ;  usurp- 
ing. 

*  n-§urp'-a-ture,  s.  [Eng.  usurp;  -ature.] 
Usurpation. 

"  God's  sold  just  shining  its  last  where  that  lodges 
Palleabeneath  man's  usurpature." 

fL  drowning  :  Master  Uugues  of  Saxe-Qotha. 

q,-surp'-er,  «.     [Eng.  usurp;  -er.]    One  who 


usurps  a  throne,  or  other  dignity,  functions, 
property,  or  an  advantage  to  which  he  is  not 
riglilfully  entitled. 

"  The  usurper  vrould  soon  be  again  out  of  England." 
SSacatU-ay :  Bist.  Eng.,  ch,  xvl. 

u-§urp'-mg,  a.     [Eng.  usurp;  -iiig.]    Acting 
as  an  usui'per  ;  characterized  by  usurpation. 
"  Its  sanctuary  the   while    the    usurping    Moslem 
pray'd."  Byron  :  Chllde  Barold,  iv.  laa. 

*  u-surp'-ing-l^,  adv.  [Eng.  usurping ;  -ly.] 
in  an  usurping  manner;  after  the  manner  of 
an  usurper ;  by  usurpation.  (Slialcesp. :  King 
John,  i.) 

*  U-siirp'-ress,  s.  [Eng.  usurper;  -ess.]  A 
fen'iale  usurper. 

"  She  ifl  a  double  usurpreiae,' 

Bowell :    Dodonn's  &rove,  p.  19. 

u'-su-ii^  (s  as  zh),  *  u-su~re,  *  u-su-rie, 
*u-su-rye,  *u-se-rie,  s.  [Fr.  usure  = 
tlie  occupation  of  a  thing,  usury,  from  Lat. 
usura  =  use,  usury,  from  usitnts,  fut.  par.  of 
utor  =.  to  use.] 

*  1.  Any  premium  or  interest  paid,  or  stimu- 
lated to  be  paid,  for  the  loan  of  money,  witli- 
out  any  insinuation  that  the  interest  asked 
was  exorbitnut. 

"Wherefore  then  gavest  thou  not  my  money  into 
the  bank,  that  at  my  coming  I  might  have  required 
mine  own  with  usury  }  " — Luke  Xix..  i'd. 

2.  An  excessive  or  exorbitant  interest  or 
premium  paid,  or  stipulated  to  be  paid,  for  the 
loan  of  money. 

3.  The  practice  of  lending  money  at  in- 
terest; the  practice  of  tuking  interest  for 
money  lent;  specifically,  the  practice  of  taking 
exorbitant  or  excessive  interest  for  the  loan 
of  money  ;  the  practice  of  exacting  interest  iu 
an  exorbitant  way  from  needy  or  extravagant 
borrowers. 

^  In  the  ancient  world,  interest  was  always 
usurious  as  it  is  in  the  East  at  the  present 
day.  The  Mosaic  Law  prohibited  taking  in- 
terest fi'om  Hebrews  (Exod.  xxii.  25  ;  Levit. 
XXV.  35-37;  Deut.  xxiii.  20);  antJ  Christ's 
woF'ls,  "  Give  to  him  that  asketh  thee," 
(Matt.  V.  42)  seem  to  be  of  still  wider  ap- 
plication. The  Fathers  regarded  interest  as 
usury,  and  therefore  as  a  syiecies  of  robbery  ; 
and  this  opinion  prevailed  in  the  Chuich  till 
the  sixteenth  century,  and  numbered  Luther 
and  itfelanchthon  among  its  defenders.  Cal- 
vin appeal's  to  have  been  the  first  theologian 
who  propounded  the  modern  disliiictiou  be- 
tween interest  and  usury. 

^t,  s.    [Seedef.] 

Music :  The  name  given  to  the  first  or  key 
note  in  the  musical  scale  of  Guido,  from  being 
the  first  word  in  the  Latin  hymn,  "  Ut  queant 
laxis,"  &c.  Except  among  the  French,  it  has 
been  superseded  by  do  (q.T.).    [Gamut.] 

u'-tah-itec  s.  [After  Utah,  where  found; 
suii'.  -Ue  {Min.).] 

Min. :  A  mineral  occurring  in  minute  ml- 
cacfous  crystals  as  an  encrustation  upon  a 
■  quartzite  in  the  Eureka  Hill  mines,  Juab 
County,  Utah.  Crystallization,  rhombohedral ; 
lustre,  silky;  colour,  brownish -yellow. 
Compos. :  sulphuric  acid,  28*45  ;  arsenic  acid, 
3"19 ;  sesquioxide  of  iron,  58'82  ;  water,  9'35  = 
99-81,  which  yields  the  formula  SFeaOgjSSOa 
+  4H0. 

U'-t3«,  s.    [Utis.] 

u-ten'-sQ,  'n-ten-slle,  s.  [Fr.  utensile, 
'  from  Lat.  utensilis  =  fit  for  use  ;  utensilia 
(neut.  pi.)  =  utensils.  For  utentilis,  from 
utens,  pr.  par.  of  utor  :=  to  use.]  An  imple- 
ment, an  instrument ;  more  particularly,  an 
instrument  or  vessel  used  in  the  kitchen,  or 
in  domestic  or  farming  work. 

"  The  housewife  hung  a  lamp, 
Ac  aged  utensil,  which  had  perform  d 
Service  beyond  all  others  of  its  kind." 

Wordsworth :  Michael. 

U'-ter-ine,  a.  [Lat.  uterinus  =  bom  of  the 
same  mother,  from  uterus  (q.v,).] 

1.  Of  or  belonging  to  the  uterus  or  womb. 

2.  Born  of  the  same  mother,  but  by  a  dif- 
ferent father. 

"  Walter  Pope,  uterine  brother  to  Dr.  Job.  Wilkins." 
—  Wood:  Athenw  Oxon.,  vol.  ii. 

U-ter-o-,  pre/.    [Lat.  uterus  =  the  womb.] 
Anat.,  Physiol.,  &c. :  Of,  belonging  to,  or 
carried  on  within  the  womb. 

u-ter-6-ges-ta'-tion,  *.  [Pref.  utero-,  and 
Eng.  gestation,] 


Biol. :  The  development  of  the  fecundated 
ovum  wilhiu  the  uter^is.    [Preonancv.] 

u'-ter-iis,  s.    [Lat.] 

I.  Ord,  Lang. :  The  womla, 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Anatomy: 

(1)  Covipar. :  A  dilatation  !n  the  walls  of 
the  oviduct  for  the  prpser\'atioii  or  develop- 
ment of  tlie  ova.  In  Birds,  although  the  ova 
are  developed  externally,  the  term  uterus  is 
often  applied  to  that  cavity  where  the  eggs  re- 
ceive the  shell.  In  most  of  the  Viviparous 
Fishes,  and  in  the  Viviparous  Lacertilia  and 
Opliidia  the  ova  develop  within  tlie  uterine 
cavity  without  any  assistance  or  nniirishnient 
from  the  mother.  In  the  Prototheria  (^ 
OrnJthodelphia  =  Monotremata)  the  oviducts, 
according  to  some  authorities,  have  no  dis- 
tinct uterine  or  Fallopian  portion,  but  open 
directly  into  a  cloacal  chamber.  Gegenliaiir, 
however,  calls  the  lower  end  of  eacli  oviduct 
a  uterus.  In  the  Metatheria  (— Didel|ihia=: 
M.irsuiiiiilia)  each  of  the  oviducts  is  differ- 
entiated into  uterine  and  Fallopian  tracts, 
opening  into  a  long  and  distinct  vagina.  In 
the  Eutheria  (=  Mtmodelphiu,  including  all 
other  Mamniiils)  the  uterus  is  variously  modi- 
fied. In  the  Primates  it  is  iiornially  siHgle, 
though  instances  of  a  double  uterus  occarsion- 
ally  occur;  it  is  two-horned  in  the  Ruminau' 
tia,  Pacliydermata,  Equidse,  and  Cetacea,  and 
is  said  to  be  divided  when  it  has  only  a  very 
alinrt  body,  which  speedily  divides  externally 
and  internally,  and  is  continuous  with  the 
oviducts  (as  iu  most  of  the  Cifl'nivora  and 
Edentata,  and  some  of  the  Rndeiitia) ;  it  is 
actually  double  iu  some  of  the  Edentata  and 
in  most  of  the  Rodentia,  including  the  ntouse 
and  tlie  hate,  each  oviduct  passing  into  an 
intestiniforin  uterus,  which  has  two  com- 
pletely distinct  opfuings  lying  near  to  each 
other  within  the  vagina. 

(2)  Human :  A  hollow,  muscular  organ,  with 
very  thick  walls,  situated  m  the  pelvic  cavity, 
between  the  rectum  and  the  bladder.  The 
virgin  uterus  is  about  three  inches  long,  two 
broad,  and  one  Inch  thick  at  its  upper  ex- 
tremity. The  middle  part  is  called  the  body, 
the  upper  the  fundus,  and  tlie  lower,  opening 
into  the  vagina,  the  neck.  Its  chief  function  is 
to  receive  the  ovum  from  the  Fallopian  tubes, 
and  to  retain  and  support  it  during  the  de- 
velopment of  the  foetus,  which  it  expels  by 
muscular  contractions  at  parturition.  During 
uterogestation  the  uterus  becomes  greatly  en- 
larged and  undergoes  important  structural 
changes. 

2.  Pathol. :  The  uterus  is  liable  to  many  af- 
fections and  diseases,  as  tumours,  ulceration, 
catarrh,  tenesmus,  haemorrhage,  &;c. 

Uterus  masculinus,  5. 

Compar.  Anat. :  The  prostatic  vesicle.  It 
varies  considerably  in  size  ;  in  man  it  is  small, 
in  the  rabbit  it  is  of  considerable  extent.  It 
is  developed  from  the  same  portion  of  the 
embryo  as  the  female  uterus.     [Uterus,  II.] 

^t'-gard,  s.    [Icel.  =  out  yard.] 

Scand.  Mythol. :  The  uttermost  borders  of 
the  habitable  world,  where  antiquity  fixed  the 
abode  of  giants  and  monsters ;  hell.  (Grimm; 
Deut.  Mythol.  t  ed.  Stally brass,  i.  245.) 

*U'-tile,  a.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  utilis,  from  utor 
=  to  use.]  Useful,  profitable,  beneficial. 
{Levins.) 

U-til-i-tar'-i-ail,   a.   &  ».      [Eng.   utiHt(y); 

-arian.  ] 
A.  As  adjective : 

1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  utility. 

2.  Pertaining  or  relating  to  utilitarianism. 
"The  author  of  this  essay  has  leasou  for  believing 

himself  to  he  th«  first  person  who  brought  the  word 
utUitarian  into  use.  He  did  uot  iuveat  it,  but 
adopted  It  from  a  paaslng  expression  in  Mr.  6alt> 
Auiuils  of  the  Parish.'  After  \ising  it  as  a  desigua- 
tion  for  several  years,  he  and  other*  ftbandoued  It 
from  a  growing  dislike  to  anything  reiieinbltug  a 
badge  or  watchword  of  sectarian  distiuotiou  But,  aa  a 
name  for  one  single  opinion,  not  a  set  of  opinions—to 
denote  the  recognition  of  utility  as  a  standard,  not 
any  particular  way  of  applying  it— the  teroi  supjilies  » 
want  in  the  language,  and  offers  in  many  cases  a  ooiv 
veil  lent  mode  of  avoiding  tiresome  circumlocutiaa."— 
J.  ■>.  jHUI:  Utilitai-ianism,  ch.  iL    (Note.) 

"&,  As  subst. :  One  who  upholds  the  doctrine 
of  utilitarianism. 

"  Although  Utauarians  hold  that  good  and  ovIL 
right  and  wrong  are  properly  determined  by  a  calcii- 
latiun  of  the  consequences  as  regards  human  happl. 
ness,  they  do  not  all  maintain  that  luist  or  existing 
syHtems  of  morals  have  been  on  all  points  founded  on 
this  principle."— CAam&CT-«'  Encyc.  (ed.  1867^,  ix.  ca*. 
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n-tn-i-tar'-i-an-ism,  ».  [Eng.  utilitarian ; 
•ism.) 

Ethics :  A  word  coined  by  J.  Stuart  Mill  to 
denote  that  system  which  makes  the  happi- 
ness of  mankind  the  criterion  of  right.  It 
is  tlius  more  extensive  than  Epicureanism, 
which  constituted  personal  happiness  a  cri- 
terion for  the  individual,  leaving  the  happi- 
ness of  others  out  of  the  question.  The 
system  owes  its  origin  to  Bentham  (1748- 
1832),  was  attacked  by  Macaulay  in  the  Edin- 
burgh Review,  and  is  thus  defined  by  J.  S. 
Mill :  "  Tlie  creed  which  accepts,  as  the  foun- 
dation of  morals,  Utility,  or  the  Greatest 
Happiness  Principle,  holds  that  actions  are 
right  in  proportion  as  they  tend  to  promote 
happiness,  wrong  as  they  tend  to  produce  the 
reverse  of  happiness.  By  happiness  is  in- 
tended pleasure,  and  the  absence  of  pain  ;  by 
unhappini'ss,  pain,  and  the  privation  of  plea- 
sure. To  give  a  clear  view  of  the  moral 
standard  set  up  by  the  theory  much  more 
requires  to  be  said  ;  in  particular  what  things 
it  iiichides  in  the  ideas  of  pain  or  pleasure; 
and  to  what  extent  this  is  left  an  open  ques- 
tion. But  these  supplementary  explanations 
do  not  affect  the  theory  of  life  on  which  this 
theory  of  morality  is  grounded— namely,  that 
pleasure  aiul  freedom  from  pain  are  tlie  only 
things  desirable  as  ends  ;  and  tiiat  all  desir- 
able things  (which  are  as  numerous  in  the 
utilitarian  as  in  any  other  scheme)  are  desir- 
able eitlier  for  the  pleasure  inherent  in  them- 
selves, or  as  means  to  tlie  promotion  of 
pleasure  and  the  prevention  of  pain." 

u-til'-i-ty,   *  u-til-i-te,   *  u-til-i-tie,    s. 

'  [Fv.  utilUe,  fjom  Lat.  utilitatem,  accus.  of 
uiilitas  =  usefulness,  from  utilis  =  useful, 
from  utoT  =  to  use  ;  Sp.  utilidad;  Ital,  utilita.] 

1.  The  quality  or  state,  of  being  useful  ; 
usefulness;  tlie  quality  of  being  serviceable 
or  conducive  to  stfme  desirable  end  or  pur- 
pose; use,  advantageousness,  serviceableness. 

"  Utility  13  that  quality  iu  things  in  virtue  of  whiub 
they  affurd  o-itistactiou  and  t^iijoyment  to  those  who 
posses  theui,  or  create  a  desire  iu  persous  to  get  poB- 
sessiuu  of  them.  Utility  is  the  source  of  value  in  all 
valuable  things.     Auythiiig  tii»t  is  useless  for  auy 

Iiurpu.ie  whatever,  ia  without  any  value.  Neverthe- 
esa,  utility,  like  value,  is  not  a  quality  inherent  iu 
things  tlieinselves,  but  arises  from  the  fact  that  thiuge 
are  desired,  and  only  so  far  as  they  are  desired." — 
tiithtiU-:  Cuunting-Eoiae  Diet. 

2.  The  greatest  happiness  of  the  greatest 
numlier;  the  fundamental  principle  of  Utili- 
tarianism (q.v.). 

"  A  perfectly  just  conception  of  Utility  or  Happi- 
ness, couaidered  as  the  directive  rule  uf  huiuau  cou- 
ducL"— y.  &  Mill:  Utilitarianigm,  ch.  ii. 

n-til-i-za'-tion, s.  [Eng. utilisi(e);-ation.]  The 
*  act  of  utilizing  or  turning  to  some  useful  ac- 
count ;  the  state  of  being  utilized. 

U'-til-ize,  u'-til-ise,  v.i.  [Fr.  vtiliser,  from 
«(iie  =  useful.)  [Utile.]  To  turn  to  some 
useful  or  profitable  account ;  to  make  useful 
or  profitable ;  to  save  from  waste  or  loss  by 
making  use  of. 

"  In  the  Edinburfjh /ieview  for  \B09  .  .  .  exception  iB 
taken  to  .  .  .  utilize"— Fitzedward  Hall, 

n'-ti  pos-si-de'-tis,  phr.  [Lat.  =  as  you 
possess.] 

1,  Civil  Law :  An  interdict  as  to  heritage, 
ultimately  assimilated  to  the  interdict  utrMhi 
as  to  movables  whereby  the  colourable  pos- 
session of  a  hond  fi.de  possessor  is  continued 
until  the  final  settlement  of  a  contested  right. 

2,  IntfiTTiational  Law :  The  basis  or  principle 
of  a  treaty  which  leaves  belligerent  parties  in 
possession  of  what  they  have  acquired  by 
their  arms  during  the  war. 

•  u'~tis,  U'-tSs,  *  ou-tas,  s.     [From  a  Norm. 

Fr.  word  corresponding  to  O.Fr.  oitaues,  oi- 
Uves,  pi,  of  oitaiive  =  octave  or  eighth  (day), 
from  Lat.  octava  (dies)  =  the  eighth  (day).] 
[Octave.] 

1.  The  octave  of  a  legal  term,  saint's  day, 
or  other  festival ;  the  space  of  eight  days 
after  it ;  also  the  festival  itself. 

"  To  assemble  the  vtns  of  saint  George  at  Westmyn- 
AteT."—Berners:  I'Voissart;  Cronycle,  vol.  il.,ch.  xcii. 

2.  MeiTiment,  festivity,  jollity,  stir,  bustle. 
"  Then  here  will  be  old  utl* :  It  will  be  an  excellent 

stratagem. " — Sliakesp. :  2  Henry  IV.,  ii.  4. 

*  ut'-la-r^,  *  iit'-law-r^,  «.    [A  corruption 

of  ouiiao}f^.\    0utlawi7. 

"Where  processse  of  utUiwry  lietb."  —  Camden: 
Remainet;  Surnames. 

•ut-le-ga'-tion,  s.  [Mid.  Eng,  ut  =  out; 
Lat.  tec,  genit,  legis  =  law.]  The  act  of  out- 
lav;ing  ;  outlawiy. 


*  nt-mer,  a.  [Mid.  Eng.  «i  =  out ;  m&r  = 
more.]    Outer, 

"  Be  cnat  out  Into  utmer  darknesMB."  —  Wycliffe  ; 
Matthew  Yih.  12. 

iit'-most,  *  oute-  meste,  •  ute  -  meste, 
*  ute-mssste,  *  ut-mest,  a.  [A.S.  ptemest, 
0mest,  from  ut  =  out.  Utmost  is  thus  a 
doublet  of  outmost.]    [Out.] 

1.  Being  or  situated  at  the  furthest  pointer 
extremity;  furthest  out ;  extreme;  most  dis- 
tant ;  furthest. 

"  Thou  slmlt  see  but  the  utmoit  parts  of  them."— 
yum.  xxiii.  18. 

2.  Being  iu  the  highest  degree  or  quantity ; 
greatest ;  extreme. 

"  Six  or  Bevuii  thousand  is  their  ntmnsi  power." 

Hhakvsp.:  Jiichard  1 1  J.,  v,  8, 

T[  Utmost  is  frequently  used  substantively, 
preceded  by  the,  a  possi.'.ssive  pronoun  or  noun, 
or  other  word  of  a  like  limiting  force,  to 
signify,  the  most  tliat  c;in  be;  the  greatest 
power,  tlie  highest  degree,  the  greatest  effort, 
or  the  like. 

"Though  he  perform  to  the  utmost  of  a  man." 

Shukenp. :  Coriolanas,  1.  1. 

tT-td'-pi-a,  s.     [The  weight  of  authority  is  in 

*  favour  of  the  generally  accepted  derivation 
from  Gr.  ou  (ou)  =  not,  and  totto?  (tnpos)  —  a 
place,  hence  Utopia  =  nowhere  (Cf.  Scotch  ken- 
Tiaquhair  ;  Ger.  iVeusnichtivo,  used  by  Carlyle 
in  Sartor  Resartus).  Another  derivation  is  from 
Gr.  e5  (eu)  =  well  (in  conip.  =  happy,  for- 
tunate, blessed),  and  tottc?  (iopos)  =  place, 
when  Utopia  would  =a  happy  place,  a  land 
of  perfection.  (See  Notes  &  Queries,  7th  ser., 
V.  101.)] 

1.  A  name  coined  by  Sir  Thomas  More,  and 
used  by  him  (in  his  celebrated  work  so  called, 
published  in  1513),  to  signify  an  imaginary 
island,  where  everything  i.s  perfect — the  laws, 
the  morals,  the  politics,  &c. ;  the  evils  and 
defects  of  existing  laws  being  shown  by 
contrast. 

2.  A  place  or  state  of  ideal  perfection. 

y-to'-pi-an,  a.  &  8.    [Utopia.] 

A.  As  adj.  :  Of,  jiertaining  to,  or  resembling 
Utopia;  ft)undcd  on  or  involving  ideal  or 
imaginary  perfection;  ideal,  imaginary. 

"  They  would  like  strangers  greet  themselves,  seeing 
then 
Utopian  youth  grown  old  Italian." 

Donne  :  Let.  to  Sir  Henry  Wotton. 

*  "R,  As  substantive  : 

1.  An  inhabitant  of  Utopia. 

2.  One  who  forms  or  favours  Utopian 
schemes  ;  an  ardent  but  unpractical  political 
or  social  reformer. 

"  Such  subtile  opinions,  sa  few  but  Utopiant  are 
likely  to  fall  into."— ffoofter.-  £cclei.  Polity. 

*TT-td'-pi-an-i§-er,  s.  [Eng.  Utopian ; -iser.-^ 
A  former  of  an  Utopia,  or  of  Utopian  ideas  or 
schemes.     (Southey  :  Tim  Doctor,  ch.  cclxi.) 

y-td'-pi-an-I^m,  s.  [Eng.  Utopian;  -ism.] 
The  views  or  schemes  of  an  Utopian  ;  ideas 
founded  upon  or  relating  to  ideal  social  per- 
fectibility. 

*  y-to'-pi-an-ist,  s.   [Eng.  Utopian  ; -ist.]  An 

Utopian  ;  an  Utopianiser. 

"  The  Bontimental  UtopianietB  and  Soclalista  who 
hope  for  a  millennium  of  State  intervention." — Daily 
Telegraph,  Dec.  28, 1885. 

*  y-top'-ic-^l,  (*.  [Eng.  Utop(ia);  -ical] 
Utopian. 

"  Let  no  idle  Donatiat  of  Amsterdam  dream  hence 
of  an  (/topical  veiiection."— Hall:  Beauty  &  Unity  qf 
the  CUturch, 

tU'-tO-piSt,  s.  [Eng,  Utop(ia);  -ist]  The 
same  as  Utopian,  2.  (q.v.). 

"  Like  the  utopisis  of  modern  days,  Plato  has  de- 
Telo]>ed  an  a  prioH  theory  of  what  the  St-ate  should 
be." — Lewca  :  History  of  Philosophy  (ed.  1880),  i.  273. 

U'-tra-qnist,  s.  [Lat.  utraque,  fem,  sing,  of 
uterqve  =  both.] 

Church  Hist.  (PL)  :  A  name  given  in  1420  to 
the  Calixtines  because  they  received  the 
Eucharist  in  both  kinds, 

U'-tri-cle,  s.  [Lat.  utriculua  =  a  small  skin,  a 
leather  bottle.] 

1.  Anat. :  Anything  shaped  like  a  small  bag. 
There  is  a  uti'icle  of  the  male  urethra,  and  one 
of  the  vestibule  in  the  ear. 

2.  Botany: 

(1)  Gen. :  A  little  bottle  or  bladder. 

(2)  Spec. :  A  simple  fruit,  one-celled,  one  or 
few  seeded,  superior,  mi'nibranous,  and  fre- 


quently dehiscing  by  a  transverse  Incision- 
Examples:  Amaranthus  and  Chenopodium. 

u-trio'-u-lar,  a.   [Lat.  utricul(u8);  suff.  -ar.Ji 

Bot. :  Bearing  utricles. 


s.      [Lat.    utriculu8.l 


UTRICtTLARIA 
INTER.UEDIA. 


u  -  trie-  u  -  lar'  ~i  -  a, 

[Utricle.]    (See  def.) 

Bot. :  Bladderwort ;  a  genus  of  Leatibulari- 
aceaa.  Slender  herbs,  often  floating  in  water. 
Leaves  of  some  species  multifid  with  floating 
bladders  ;  calyx  bipartite,  the  upper  lobe  en- 
tire, the  lower  often  notched  or  bidentate; 
corolla  personate  ;  style  generally  wanting,  if 
present  flliforin  and  persistent ;  stigma  two- 
lipped;  capsule  globose, 
bursting  irregularly;  seed 
oblong  or  peltate,  striated, 
pitted,  or  hairy.  Known 
species  120  (Sir  J.  Hooker), 
widely  diffused.  The  Com- 
mun  Bladderwort  ( Utricu- 
luria  vulgaris)  is  a  rootless, 
floating  plant,  which  iu 
summer  becomes  conspicu- 
ous from  its  handsome,  gold- 
hued  flowei-s  raised  in  stalks 
six  inches  above  the  water. 
Its  floating  bladders  are 
modified  leaf-organs  which 
form  simple  but  effective 
insect  traps.  They  form  hollow  vesicles,^ 
entered  by  a  door  or  trap  which  opens  inwards- 
only.  Minute  crustaceans,  perhaps  attracted 
by  the  slight  mucilage  withiu,  push  through 
this  valve,  and  are  entrapped,  escape  being 
impossible.  This  plant,  therefore,  belongs  to- 
the  class  of  Insectivorous  Plants, 

u-tric'-u-late,  a.  [U.triculus.]  The  same- 
as  Utricular  (q.v.). 

u-tric'-u-li-form,  «.     [Lat.  vtriculus,  and 
forma  =  form.] 
Bot. :  Shaped  like  a  bottle. 

u-tric'-u-l6id,  a.  [Lat.  utricul(us) ;  -oid.y 
Shaped  like  a  bladder ;  utricular. 

U-tric'-ii-lose,  w.  >  [Lat,  utriculim) ;   Eng. 
suff.  -ose.] 
Bot. :  Bearing  many  utricles. 

•  u-tric'-u-lus  (pi.  u-tric'-u-li),  s.  [Lat. 
•atricdlus -^^  s.  small  skin  or  leather  bottle- 
dimin.  ofuter  =a  leather  bottle,]  [Utricle,  2.). 

iit'-ter,  a.  [A.S.  liior,  uttor  =  outer,  utter, 
compar.  of  ii(=out  .(q.v.).  Utter  and  outer 
are  thus  doublets,] 

*  1.  Being  on  the  outer  or  exterior  side ;. 
situate  or  being  outside. 

"To  the  Bridge's  utter  gate  I  came." 

Spetiser  :  F.  Q.,  IV.  x.  It 

*  2.  Situate  or  being  on  the  extreme  limits 
of  something  else  ;  outside  of  any  place  or 
Bpace  ;  remote  from  the  centre. 

"  Drive  them  out  .  .  .  into  the  utter  deep." 

JiliUon:  P.L.,  vi.  71«. 

3.  Complete,  total,  perfect,  entire. 

"The  utter  loss  of  all  the  realm  of  Franca' 

Shaketp.  :  1  Henry  VI.,  t.  *. 

4.  Peremptory,  absolute,  unconditional, 
unreserved. 

"The  utter  refusal  of  tbe  auxiliary  raiments  ot 
London  and  Kent  to  march  ia,Tthei;"—Clare7idmi, 


Utter-barrister, 


[Barrister.] 


tit'-ter,  *  out-ren,  *  ut-tren,  v.t.  [A  freq. 
from  Mid.  Eng.  oJtten  =  to  put  out,  to  out 
with,  from  A.S.  'Utian  =  to  put  out,  to  eject, 
from  ut  =  out.] 

*  1.  To  put  out  or  forth ;  to  expel,  to  eject, 
to  emit. 

"  How  bragly  it  beginnes  to  budde 
And  utter  nls  tender  hea^." 
Upenser  :  Shephearda  Calender;  Afarch. 

*  2.  To  expose  ;  to  set  forth,  to  disclose, 
to  exhibit. 

"The  godbed  which  than  and  never  before  uttred 
ItsBlt."— Udal :  Lufce  xvii. 

*  3.  To  expose  for  sale, 

"  No  roan  shall  bargaiiie,  sell , .  .  or  conueigh  of  any 
other  sise  to  be  lUtredot  Bold."— Fa  by  an:  Chronycte 
(an.  1543). 

4.  To  dispose  of  to  the  public  or  in  the 
way  of  trade  ;  to  put  into  or  offur  for  circula- 
tion, as  money,  notes,  base  coin,  &e.  (Now 
applied  more  especially  tn  the  last.) 

5.  To  disclose  ;  not  to  keep  secret ;  to  give 
expression  to. 

"My  touRne  shall  ntter  all." 

Sltakcip. :  linpc  o/  Lucrece.  1,076. 


bSa,  b6^ ;  pmit,  j<J^l ;  cat,  ^ell,  chorus,  9hlii,  benph ;  go.  gem ;  thin,  this ;  sin,  as ;  eispect,  ^enophon,  exist,    ph  =  & 
-claa,  -tian  =  shan.    -tioiu  -sion  =  shiin ;  -tion.  -gion  -  zhun.    -cious.  -tious,  -sious  =  shus.   -ble,  -die,  &;c.  =  bgl,  d^L. 
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utterable— V. 


fi.  To   speak,  to   pronounce.     (Sometimes 
f..il..ueil  \>y  forth.) 

"  uttering  fooliih  thinga." 

Shakesp.  :  Rape  qftucrece,  1,81S. 

"^c-ter-a-ble,  a.     [Eng.  utter,  v.;  -able.] 
cupiible  of  beiug  uttered  or  expressed. 

■ "  W'lieii  his  woe  became  tttterable.''—Mad.  D'Arblaj/  : 
Ceu-iiiu,  bk.  x.,  cb.  viii. 

iit'-ter-an^e  (l),  s.    fEng.  utter,  v. ;  -ance.] 
*  1.  Tlie  act  of  uttering,  putting  forth  in 
public,  or  circulating. 

2.  Emission  from  the  mouth ;  vocal  expres- 
sion ;  expression. 

"  Or  from  tlie  aoul — rd  impnise  to  herself ; 
I  would  give  uttarance  in  uumerous  verse." 

Wordsworth :  IteclvM. 

3.  Power  of  speaking ;  speech. 

"God  has  not  bestowed  on  them  the  gift  of  uttar- 
an<\'."—Dryden  '  Aui-unq-Zebe.    (Ep  Dedic.) 

4.  Tliat  which  is  uttered  or  spoken  ;  speech, 
wordj. 

"  Aanuiiiing  a  reference  to  himself  and  his  stable  to 

be  embodied  in  the  veiled  utterances  of ."—Field, 

Jtiu.  21,  18BS. 

•ut'-ter-an9e  (2),  "ut-traunce,  s.    [A 

corrupt.,  of  Fr.  outiance.]  The  last  or  utmost 
LXtreiiiity ;  the  end  ;  death.  (Only  in  the 
^■lirase  at  utterance,  at  uttraunce  (=  Fr.  a  ou- 
traii.ce.) 

"  Wlieti  he  sawe  bis  maieter  almost  at  uttraunce  he 


-fit'-ter-er,  a.    [Eng.  utter,  v. ;  -er.]    One  who 

utler.s  :  as, 

(1)  One  who  utters  or  puts  into  circulation  : 
as,  an  ulterer  of  base  coin. 

i'J.)  One  who  pronounces,  speaks,  discloses, 
or  publishes. 

"  (Jtlerers  of  secrete  he  from  thence  debarred." 

Spenser:  F.  ^.,  IL  ix.  25- 

*  iit'-ter-est,  *  ut-ter-este,  a.  [Eng.  utter, 
a.  ;  -es(.]     Uttermost,  utmost. 

"  Whose  worlte  I  labour  in  to  the  utterest  of  my 
jKiwer."—  \Vya\ge  :  Jiomani  xv. 

*ut' -ter-less.  a.  [Eng.  utter,  v. ;  -less.]  That 
cjiniKit  or  may  not  be  uttered  or  expressed  in 
words;  unutterable,  inexpressible. 

"To  endure  a  clamouring  debate  of  uftertest  thlugB." 
—Jlfilton  :  Dnct.  &  Disc  qf  Divorce,  bk.  ii.,  ch.  xxi 

■^it'-ter-lj^,  *ut-ter-lle,  adv.  [Eng.  utter, 
a.  ;  -ly.]  To  the  full  or  utmost  extent ;  com- 
pletely, totally. 

"  He  removed  them  uPerlie  from  his  presence."— 
Eoliiished:  Chron.  of  England;  Richard  I.  (an.  1189). 

*  iit-ter-more,  a.    [Eng.  utter,  a. ;   -more.] 

Outer,  further. 

"The  uttermore  stand  not  farre  off."—/".  ITolland: 
Oamden,  p,  701. 

iit'-ter-indst,  a.    [Eng.  uMer,  a. ;  -most.] 

1,  Farthest  in  distance ;  most  remote  ;  ex- 
treme. 

"I  shall  give  thee  .  .  .  the  uttermost  parts  of  the 
earth  for  thy  puasedsiou.'' — Psalm  iL  B. 

2.  Utmost,  extreme. 

"  Bringing  in  vXtermost  haste  a  message  of  urgent  im- 
portance." LongfeUovi  :  Miles  S'andish,  iv. 

■1[  Vtierrmsi  is  also  used  .substantively  in 
the  same  way  as  «i7)ios(  — the  most  that  can 
be  done;  the  utmost;  the  greatest  jwwer, 
degree,  or  eflFoi  t. 

"  They ,  .  .  seemed  resolved  to  defend  their  coast  to 
the  uttermost."— Cook :  First  Voyaye,  bk.  iiL,  ch.  i. 

■*  nt-traunce,  «.    [Utterance  (2). ] 

t  tt'-va  (pi.  u'-vas),  s.  [Lat.  =  a  bunch  or 
eluster  of  grapes.] 

1,  Bot. :  A  succulent  indehiscent  fniit,  with 
ft  central  placenta  and  a  very  thin  outer  peri- 
carp. Examples  :  the  fruit  of  the  vine,  that 
of  solannm,  &c.  Deemed  by  moat  botanists 
an  unnecessary  term. 

2.  PJiarm.  (PI):  Raisins;  used  only  to 
'sweeten  prepaiations. 

t  uva  nrsl,  «. 

Bot.  &  Plidrm. :  Toumefort's  name  for  the 
genus  now  called  Arctostaphylos  (q.v.). 
The  name  is  still  retained  as  a  convenient 
abbreviation  in  pharmacy,  bear-beiTy  leaves 
being  called  Uvcb  ursi  folia.    (Bear-berry.  J 

»-var'-i-a,  s.    [Lat.  uva  =  a  bunch  of  grapes, 
'  which  the  fiTiit  resembles.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Xylopese.  Flowers  her- 
maphrodite, petals  equal,  stamens  flattened, 
ovaries  linear,  cylindrical,  inserted,  as  aie  the 
stamens,  into  a  flat  receptacle.     Natives  of 


tropical  or  sub -tropical  countries  in  the 
eastern  hemisphere.  The  roots  of  Uvaria 
Narum.  a  large,  woody,  Indian  climber,  yield, 
by  distillation,  a  sweet-scented,  greenish  oil, 
used  in  various  diseases  in  Malabar.  The 
aromatic  root  is  also  employed  medicinally. 
The  Ijruised  leaves  smell  like  cinnamon.  The 
bark  of  U.  tripetaloideo.,  when  tapped,  yields 
a  viscid  and  fragi-aut  gum.  The  leaves  of  U. 
triloba  are  applied  to  languid  abscesses  to 
bring  them  to  a  head.  The  fruit  of  t/./e&ri- 
fuga  is  regarded  by  the  Indians  of  the  Ori- 
noco as  an  excellent  febrifuge. 

u'-vate,  s.  [Uva.]  A  conserve  made  of 
grapes.    (Simmonds.) 

u'-ve-a,  s.    [Uva.] 

Anat. :  .A  covering  of  dark  pigment  at  the 
posterior  surface  of  the  iris. 

u'-ve-ous,  a.    [Uva.] 

*  1.  Ord.  Lang. :  Resembling  a  grape  or  a 
bunch  of  grapes. 
2.  Anat. :  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  uvea  (q.v.). 

'■  The  uveous  coat  or  iria  of  the  •>ye."—Hai/ :  Creation, 
pt.  ii. 

u-vit'-ic,  a.  [Lat.  uv(a)  —  &  grape ;  Eng.  suff. 
-itic.]  Of,  pertaining  to,  or  derived  from 
grapes. 

uvitic-acid,  s. 

Chem.:  C9H804=C6H3CCH3)(CO-OH)2.    A 

dibasic  aromatic  acid,  obtained  by  boiling 
pyroraeemic  acid  with  excess  of  baryta  water. 
It  crystallizes  in  fine  needles,  difficultly 
soluble  in  water,  more  readily  in  alcohol  and 
ether,  and  melts  at  287°.  Heated  with  lime 
to  S50°  it  yields  calcic  carbonate  and  meta- 
toluate,  at  a  higher  temperature  yielding 
toluene. 

u'-vroli,  u'-vr<Jw,  s.    [EuPHReE.] 

U'-VU-la,  5.    [Mod.  Lat.,  diniin.  from  Lat.  uva 
(q.v.).j' 
Anatomy  ; 

1,  Gen. :  Any  projecting  poitinn ;  as,  the 
uvula  of  the  bladder  or  of  the  cerebellum. 

2.  Spec. :  A  prolongation  of  the  soft  palate 
at  the  back  of  the  mouth.  It  is  a  small  cylin- 
drical body  which  hangs  at  the  middle  of  the 
posterior  margin  of  the  soft  palate.  It  pos- 
sesses some  minute  glands,  and  can  be  elevated 
and  shortened  by  a  muside,  the  azygos  uvulas. 
A  relaxed  sore  throat  is  mainly  produced  by 
an  enlargement  of  the  uvula  with  a  certain 
amount  of  oedema  ;  if  unusually  long  it  is  fre- 
quently necessary  to  cut  it.    [Tonsil.] 

"By  an  instrument  bended  up  at  one  end,  I  got  cp 
behind  the  uvula." —  Wiseman :  Surgery. 

u'-VU-lar,  a.  [Uvula.]  Of  or  pertaining  to 
tbe'uvula  :  as  the  uvular  glands. 

u-vu-lar'-e-je,  s.  pL    [Mod.  Lat.  uvtUaiiia) ; 

Lat.  fem.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -eas.] 
Bot. :  A  tribe  of  Melanthacea. 

u-vu-lar'-i-a,  *.  [Mod.  Lat.,  from  utmla 
(q.v.).] 

Bot. :  The  typical  genus  of  Uvularese  (q.r.). 
Leaves  sessile,  amplexicaul ;  flowers  solitary, 
drooping,  like  those  of  Polygonatum,  but 
having  the  style  three-cleft,  and  the  fruit  dry 
and  three-celled.  The  species  are  astringent, 
and  the  bruised  leaves  of  Uvularia  grandiflora 
are  a  popular  remedy  in  the  United  States  for 
the  bite  of  the  rattlesnake. 

*  U'-VU-lar-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  uvular ; -ly.]  With 
tliick'ness  of  voice  or  utterance,  as  when  the 
uvula  is  too  long. 

"Number  Two  laughed  (vary  uvtUarlyW—DickeTU.- 
Uncommercial  TraveUtr,  \i\. 

U'-vu-la-wort,  s.  [Mod.  Lat.  uvula,  and 
Eng.  wort.] 

Bot. :  Campanula  Trachelium,  the  Nettle- 
leaved  Bell-flower.  Leaves  ovate,  lanceolate, 
hispid,  coarsely  doubly  serrate ;  peduncles 
generally  few  flowered ;  racemes  panicled ; 
corolla  bluish  purple.  Found  in  woods  and 
copses  in  England.  So  named  because  it  was 
supposed  to  be  of  use  in  swelling  and  pain  of 
the  throat.     [Throatwort  (1).] 

ft-wa'-ro-wite  (w  as  v),  s.  [After  the 
Russian  Minister  Uwarof,  Uvarof,  Uvarov, 
Uwarow;  Rnss.  ouvarovit.] 

Mill. :  A  variety  of  garnet  (q.v.)  of  an 
emerald-green  colour,  in  which  a  part  of  the 
alumina  is  replaced  by  sesquioxide  of  chro- 


mium. Originally  from  the  Ui-al  Mountams, 
but  now  found,  thougli  sparsely,  in  seveial 
other  parts  of  the  world. 

* tix-or'-i-gl,  a.    [Lat.  uxor=..  a  wife.J 

1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  wife  or  mairied 
woman. 

"The  beauty  of  wives,  the  uxorialbeaMty.'—Lyttan: 
My  Novel,  bk.  iv.,  cb.  i. 

2.  Related  to  or  connected  with  one's  wife. 

"  All  your  MiortaZ  r-onuections  living  in  the  ueigh* 
bourhood."— fijo.  Wilberforcv,  in  Li'e,  L  105. 

3.  Uxorious. 

"Melted  into  absolute uxorial  imbecility."— iy«o«  ; 
My  Novel,  blc  viiL,  cb.  zii. 

t  ux-6r'-J-9ide,  s.  [Lat.  iixor  =  a  wife,  and 
ccedo  (in  compos,  -cido)  =  to  kill.] 

1.  The  murder  of  a  wife  by  her  husband. 

2.  A  husband  who  murders  his  wife. 

tix-br'-i-oiis,  a.  [LRt.  uxorius,  from  uxor  = 
a  wife.]  Excessively  or  foolislily  fond  of  a 
wife ;  doting  on  a  wife. 

"  But  be'3  an  ass  that  will  be  so  uxorious  to  tie  hla 
aflbctious  to  oue  circle."— £«n  Jonaon  :  Silent  Woman, 
iv.  1. 

iiy-br'-X-OUS-l^,  adv.  [Eng.  uxoriotts;  -ly.} 
In  an  uxorious  manner ;  with  foolish  or  fond 
doting  on  a  wife. 

"  If  thou  art  thus  uxoriously  inolin'd." 

Drydvn :  .fuvenal,  vl,  292. 

iix-or'-i-OUS-IieSS,  3.  [Eng.  uxorious  ;  -ness.l 
The  quahty  or  state  of  being  uxorious ;  foolish 
or  fond  doting  on  a  wife. 

"The  carnality  and  tixoHousneu  of  the  Jewa.**— 
More  :  Mystery  of  Oodllness,  p.  100. 

ii'-ze-ma,  s.  [Native  word.]  A  linear  mea- 
sure in 'the  Birman  Empire,  equal  to  about 
twelve  statut«  milet. 


V,  the  twenty-second  letter,  and  the  fifteenth 
consonant  of  the  English  alphabet,  represents 
a  labial  or  labio-dental  consonant  sound,  and 
is  produced  by  the  junction  of  the  lower  lip 
and  upper  teeth,  as  in  ov,  eve,  vain.  The 
sound  of  V  differs  from  that  of/,  which  is 
produced  in  the  same  way,  in  being  voiced, 
while  that  of  /  is  breathed.  Both  v  and 
/  are  also  continuous  consonants,  and  also 
belong  to  the  class  of  the  spirants.  V  in 
Middle  English  is  commonly  written  u  in 
MSS.,  and  conversely  u  sometimes  appears 
as  V,  most  frequently  at  the  beginning  of 
words,  and  especially  in  the  words  vs,  vse,  vp^ 
vnto,  vnder,  and  vn-,  used  as  a  prefix.  As 
noted  under  U,  u  and  v  were  formerly  the 
same  letter,  and  in  dictionaries  and  alpha* 
betical  lists  word^  beginning  with  U  and  7 
were,  up  till  a  comparatively  recent  date, 
combined.  [U.]  The  Latin  v,  or  rather  con- 
sonant«,  was  probably  pronounced  as  tv:  as 
in  uespa  =  wasp.  A  very  lai-ge  proportion  of 
the  words  which  begin  with  v  are  of  French 
or  Latin  origin,  only  uaTie,  vat,  vinewed,  and 
vixen  being  English.  The  letter  v  did  not 
exist  in  Anglo-Saxon,  its  sound  being  repre- 
sented by/,  as  in  heo/on  =  heaven,  o/=  of  (pv), 
[F.]  By  this  may  be  explained  the  change  of 
consonant  in  the  plurals  of  such  words  as 
thief,  pi.  thieves,  wolf,  pi,  wolves,  &c.  V  fre- 
quently replaces  /,  as  in  vat  =  Mid.  Eng.  fat ; 
vetches  =  Mid.  Eng.  fetches  (at  the  present  day 
so  pronounced  in  the  Midland  counties),  k&. 
In  the  dialects  of  the  South  of  England  v  is 
still  commonly  used  when  other  dialer-ta  had 
/:  as  vo  =  foe,  vinger  =  finger,  &c.  V  in  some 
Romance  words  repreaenta  ph,  as  vial  =  phial 
Mid.  Eng.  visnomy  =  physiognomy,  &c  T 
has  been  changed  to  (1)  w  in  periwinkU  =  Fr. 
pervencJie,  Lat,  perivinca ;  (2)  to  vi  in  malm- 
seys Mid.  Eng.  malvesie,  O.  Fr.  malvoisie.  Id 
vulgar  speech,  especially  of  Londoners,  v  la 
sometimes  used  for  w,  and,  conversely,  lo  tot 
v;  as,  vdl  for  well,  wery  for  very.  V  never 
appears  as  a  final  letter  in  English  (though 
a  final  v  sound  often  occurs),  nor  is  it  erer 
doubled, 

V  asa  symbol  is  used : 

1.  As^  numeral :  For  5,  and  with  a  dash 
over  it  (V)  for  5,000 

2.  In  Chem. :  For  the  element  Vanadiuro, 

3.  In  Her. :    For  vert,  in  the  tricking  of 
arms  with  a  pen  aud  ink,    [Trick,  v.,  3.] 


late,  fat,  fdre,  amidst,  what,  f^ll,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  thSre;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pSt. 
or,  wore,  woLT,  work,  wlio,  son ;  mute,  ciib,  ciire,  Tinite,  cur,  rule,  fiiU ;  try,  Sj^rian.    £e,  oe  =  e ;  ey  =  a ;  qu  =  kw. 


va— vaccination 
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4.  In  Law,  £c. :  For  versus  (Lat.  =  i 
■a&,  John  Boe  v.  Richai-d  Roe. 

'*  The  popular  comparison  of  Free  Trade  ».  Pi'otec- 
Uaa  to  the  Big  loaf  v.  Little  \Q&L"~I)ail3f  Chronicle, 
April  9,  1688. 

5.  In  Physics,  Ac. :  For  velocity. 

6.  In  Music :  As  an  abbreviation  of  violino, 
violini,  voce,  volta,  &c. 

va,  v,i.    [Ital.] 

Music :  Go  on  :  as,  va  crescendo  =  go  on  in- 
creasing the  power;  va  rallenixcndo  =  go  on 
dragging  the  time, 

Vaceg -mar,  s.    [Icel.  vdg-meri  =  wave-mare.] 
Idithy. :    Trachypterus    arcticus,    from    the 
Northern  seas.    The  body  is  extremely  com- 
pressed, whence  it  is  also  called  the  Riband- 
shaped  Vaagmar  and  Deal-fish. 

I      vaal'-ite,  s.     [After  the  Vaal  River,  South 

Africa  ;  suff.  -ite  (Jl/iu.).] 

Min. :  A  monoclinic  mineral,  occurring  in 
hexagonal  prislns  in  an  altered  enstatic  rock 
and  in  the  "bhie  ground"  of  the  diamond 
mines  of  South  Africa.  Compos.  :  a  hydrated 
silicate  of  magnesia,  alumina,  and  sesquioxide 
of  iron.  On  heating,  it  ex^jands  to  six  times 
its  ordinary  size.    Probably  an  altered  mica. 

»vac-a-bond,   *  vac -a- bound,  a.  &  ». 

[Vagabond.] 

va'-canye^s.  [Pr.==  vacancy (q. v.).]  Vacation; 
the  recess  of  a  couii;  or  school ;  holidays  ;  es- 
pecially harvest  or  summer  holidays.  It  is 
generally  treated  as  a  plural.    (ScoUih.) 

va'-can-^y,  *  va-can-cie,  s.  [Fr.  vacance, 
from  Lat.  vacaiis  =.  vacant  (q.v.)  ;  Sp.  &  Port. 
vaatncia;  Ital.  vacanza.] 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  vacant, 
-empty,  or  unoccupied  ;  as — 

*  (1)  Emptiness. 

(2)  The  state  of  being  unoccupied  or  un- 
filled. 


*  (S)  Freedom  from  employment ;  leisure, 
idleness. 

*  (4)  Listlessness  ;  emptiness  of  thought. 

"All  ilispositioiis  ti»  idleuesa  or  vacancy,  eveu  before 
tt»ej  nra  habita,  are  daiigeroua, " —  IVottoJi :  Rcmavns. 

2.  That  which  is  vacant,  empty,  or  unoccu- 
pMd ;  as — 

(1)  Empty  space  ;  vacuity ;   outwai-d  space 
eooveying  no  impression  to  the  eye. 
"  You  do  beud  your  eye  oil  vacanci/." 

Shakeip.  :  Hamlet,  til.  4. 

(2>  A  Space  between  objects  or  things ;  an 
intermediate  space,  a  gap,  a  chasm. 

"The  reiulor  finds  a  wide  vacancy,  aud  knows  uot 
bow  to  bransijort  his  thuiiglits  to  the  uext  particular. 
loar  wrtiitof  some  cininectUig  idea."— Waii*  ,■  Logic. 

*  (3)  An  intermission;  an  interval  of  time 
•MBit  devoted  to  the  ordinaiy  duties  or  business 
e£  life  ;  hence,  unoccupied  or  unemployed 
-^Bu  ;  leisure,  vacation,  relaxation. 

*•  If,  auinetiines.  each  other's  eyes  w«  meet. 
Those  little  vacanciei  from  toil  are  sweet." 

Jh-yden.    {Todd.) 

(4)  An  unoccupied,  unfilled,  oi-  vacant  post, 
ifwisition,  or  office ;  a  post,  position,  or  office 
de^tute  of  a  person  to  fill  it, 

"XVjr,  if  the  throne  be  at  any  time  vacAiit,  the  right 
.-  &st'i^i"ft  of  this  Bocanty  seems  naturally  to  result 
to  tihe  Lords  aud  Cominous,  the  trustees  and  repre- 


aJ  &st'i^i"ft  ^i  this  Boc'imy  seems  naturally  to  result 
to  tihe  Lords  aud  Cominous,  the  trustees  and  repri 
Beatatives  of  the  nation." — lilackstone:  CommenC,  bl 
>,  oh.  X 

^^-«aBt,  *va-caunt,  a.  [Fr.,  from  Lat. 
wa«»«.5,  |)r.  pa.",  of  vaco  =:  to  be  empty,  to  be 
devQtd  of  iiomething,  to  be  at  leisure;  Sp., 
P«rt.,  &  Ital.  vacente.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1,  Having  no    contents;    unfilled,   empty, 

VO$fi). 

"  Filiing  a  a])ace  less  victvut." 

Wordaworth  :  Excursion,  bk.  iv. 

*Z,  Devoid,  destitute,  wanting, 

"  Boins  of  those  virtues  vacant." 

Shakesp. ;  IJmiry  VIIL,  v.  1. 

%  JCot  occupied  or  filled  by  an  incumbent, 
pftfflsessor,  or  oflicial ;  unoccupied. 

"  Tbe  ijope  had  accuraud  the  Enelish  jieoplo.  bicauBe 
tk^snlt'red  the  bii(hoi>s'  sees  to  he  vacant  so  lon^  % 
■i!Kae."—BoIi3t8hed  :  Jtitit.  England,  bk.  vL,  ch.  xviii. 

*  i.  Not  engaged  or  occupied  in  business  or 
care  ;  unemployed,  unoccupied,  leisure,  free. 
"  At  sueh  vacant  times  as  they  lie  not  In  carap."^ 
Bpenxer  :  Utate  of  ImlatiJ. 

5.  Free  finm  thought ;  not  Riven  to  thouglA, 
»(tudy,  or  reflection  ;  thoughtless,  listless. 

"  With  a  body  ttU'd,  and  vacant  mind." 

Shakesp. :  Henry  V.,  iv.  I. 


n.  Law :  Abandoned ;  havisg  no  heir :  as, 
vacant  effects. 

vacant-book,  s.    (See  extract.) 

"Sume  of  the  uuions,  for  example,  do  nart  of  the 
worlc  of  the  state  bureaux  of  labour— keeiuug  in  Ittrya 
towns  a  vacanUbooK  recording  the  naiues  of  men  who 
want  work  and  of  masters  who  want  workmen."— 
Batell'i  Cyciopxdia  (18S0),  8.v.  Trades  l/niim. 

vacant-succession,  s.  a  succession 
which  is  claimed  by  no  one,  or  the  heir  to 
which  is  unknown. 

va-cate',  v.t.     [Lat.  vacatus,  pa.  par.  of  vaco 
==  to  be  vacant  (q.v.).] 

1.  To  make  vacant ;  to  cause  to  be  empty  ; 
to  quit  the  occupancy  or  possession  of;  to 
leave  empty,  unfilled,  or  unoccupied. 


2.  To  annul ;  to  make  void ;  to  deprive  of 
validity  or  authority. 


*  3.  To  defeat ;  to  put  an  end  to. 

"  He  vacates  my  revenge."       Dryden.    {Todd.) 

va-ca'-tion,  *  va-ca-ci-on,  *  va-ca-cy- 

on,  s.     [Fr.   vactUion,  from  Lat.  vacationein, 
accus.  of  vacaito  —  leisure,  from  vacatus,  pa. 
par.  of  vaco  =  to  be  vacant  (q.v.) ;  Sp.  vaca- 
cion  ;  Ital.  vacazione.] 
1.  The  act  of  vacating  : 

(1)  The  act  of  leaving  vacant  or  unoccupied  : 
as,  the  vacation  of  an  nlfice. 

(2)  The  act  of  annulling;  the  act  of  making 
vacant,  void,  or  of  uo  validity ;  invalidation, 
abrogation. 

*  2.  Time  not  occupied  or  disposed  of ; 
leisure  time. 

*  3.  A  space  of  time  or  a  condition  in  which 
there  is  an  intermission  of  a  stated  employ- 
ment or  procedure  ;  stated  interval  in  a  round 
of  duties ;  intermission,  rest. 


4.  Hence  specifically  : 

(1)  Temporary  cessation  of  judicial  proceed- 
ings ;  the  interval  between  the  end  of  one 
term,  and  the  beginning  of  the  next ;  recess, 
non-term. 

"  As  tiiese  clerks  want  not  their  full  task  of  labour 
durlug  the  open  term,  ao  there  is  for  thein  whereu])ou 
to  he  occupied  in  the  vacation  only." — Bacon:  0J}ic6  of 
Alienation. 

TI  In  the  Higher  Law  Courts  there  are  four  : 
the  Christmas,  the  Easter,  the  Whitsun,  and 
the  Long  Vacations.    {English.) 

(2)  The  intermission  or  temporary  cessa- 
tion of  the  regular  studies  of  a  college,  school, 
or  other  educational  institution,  when  the 
pupils  liave  a  recess  ;  holidays. 

5.  The  time  during  which  an  office  is  vacant 
or  unoccupied,  especially  the  time  during 
wliich  a  see  or  other  other  spiritual  dignity  is 
vacant. 

vacation-sittings,  s.  pi. 

Law  :  Sittings  of  a  judge  during  vacations. 
It  is  peruiissible  to  take  up  any  cases  which 
may  ari.se  or  may  remain  for  settlement,  but 
the  custom  is  to  dispose  only  of  those  stand- 
ing for  argument  or  judgment.  Called  also, 
Sittings  after  term. 

vS-c-car'-i-a,  «.  [Lat.  va/xa  =  a  cow.  (See 
def.)] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Silenew,  akin  to  Saponaria, 
but  with  a  five-aiigled  calyx  enlarged  after 
flowering.  Vaccaria  vulgaris  has  been  found 
as  a  weed  in  cornfields  in  England,  but  it  is 
not  indigenous.  It  is  said  to  increase  the 
secretion  of  milk  of  cows  fed  upon  it. 

*  vac'-car-3^,  *  v3.c'-char-S^,  «.  [Low  Lat. 
vaccarium,  from  Lat.  vacca  =  a  cow.]  A  cow- 
house, dairy,  or  cow-pasture    {Prov.) 

vac-9i'-na,  s.    [Vaccinia,] 

vac-cin'-al,  a.    [Eng.  vaccin{e);  -cU.]    Of  or 
belonging" to  vaccine  matter,  or  vaccination. 
vaccinal-fever,  s. 

Pathol. :  A  slight  fever  often  arising  be- 
tween the  sixth  and  ninth  day  after  vaccina- 
tion. Sometimes  there  is  an  eruption  of 
vaccine  lichen  or  roseola,  continuing  about  a 
week, 

vac'-^ii-nate,  v.t.  [As  if  from  a  Lat.  vac- 
cinatus,  pa.  ]>ar.  of  vaccina  =  to  inoculate, 
from  Lat.   vaccinu^  =  pertaining   to  cows  ; 


vacca  =  a  cow.]  To  inoculate  with  the  cow- 
pox  by  means  of  vaccine  matter  or  lymph, 
taken  directly  or  indirectly  from  the  cow,  for 
tlie  purpose  of  procuring  immunity  from 
small-pox,  or  of  mitigating  its  attack. 

vS-c-yin-a'-tion,  ».    [Eng.  vaccinat(e);  -ion; 
Fr.  vaccination.] 

1.  Pathol. :  The  act  or  art  of  vaccinating; 
the  introduction  of  vaccine  matter  into  the 
human  frame  with  the  view  of  prfjtecting  it 
againstsmall-pox,  or  rendering  thtitdisi^-ase  less 
formidable.  It  was  at  first  supposed  thut  the 
cow-pox  (q.v.)  had  arisen  by  the  ti-ansmission 
to  the  cow  of  a  ilisease  in  the  horse  called 
"grease,"  the  purulent  matter  of  which  was  i 
largely  employed  by  Jenner  and  others  for] 
vaccinating  purposes,  at  first  alter  it  had 
been  passed  tlii'ough  the  cow,  and  after- 
wards by  direct  transmi.ssion.  Its  employ- 
ment has  long  since  been  abandoned.  The 
cow-pox  is  not  produced  in  the  human 
frame  by  effluvia;  actual  inoculation  is  re- 
quired. When  vaccine  lymph  is  introduced 
into  the  arm  of  an  infant,  by  one  or  more 
punctures  of  a  lancet,  no  noticeable  effect 
IS  discernible  for  two  days.  Then  a  slight 
papulu  arises,  which,  on  the  fifth  or  sixth 
day,  becomes  of  a  bluish  coluur  and  vesi- 
cular, with  a  raised  head  and  a  central 
cup.  On  the  eighth  day  it  reaches  full  de- 
velopment, and  an  inflammatory  areola  ap- 
pears, which  spreads  with  the  extension  of 
the  vesicle  fur  twu  more  days.  Tlien  a  crust 
or  scale  is  pioduced  in  the  centre  of  the 
vesicle,  and  gradually  extends  till  it  covers 
it  in  every  part.  On  the  fourteenth  or 
fifteenth  day  the  scale  becomes  hard  and 
brown  ;  it  next  contracts,  dries,  and  blackens, 
until,  between  the  twentieth  and  the  twenty- 
fifth  day,  it  falls  off",  leaving  a  permanent 
circular,  depressed,  and  fovcated  cicatrix. 
Unless  it  possess  all  these  characters,  and 
specially  unless  foveaticm  be  present,  vac- 
cination is  imperfect,  and  cannot  be  relied 
on  as  a  prophylactic  against  small-pox.  It  has 
been  estiiblislied  also  that  four,  or  at  least  two, 
such  cicatrices  ate  essential  for  protection, 
and  that  the  operation  should  be  repeated  in 
ten  to  twelve,  or,  at  most,  in  fourteen  years. 
[Bevaccination.]  Various  objections  have 
been  brought  forward  against  vaccination  ; 
the  only  one  to  which  importance  is  attached 
by  medical  men  is  that  a  danger  exists  of 
introdui'ing  syphilis  into  the  fiame  by  the  use 
of  infected  lymph.  Dr.  Farr  deduced  from 
the  stiitistics  of  the  small-pox  epidemic  of 
1S71,  that  if  100,000  vaccinated  persons  be 
exposed  to  certain  lisks  of  contagion,  100  will 
be  attacked,  ten  of  whicli  will  die  ;  while  if 
100,000  un  vaccinated  people  he  exposed  to 
the  same  risks,  at  lejfst  600  will  be  attitcked, 
of  whom  270  will  die.  The  English  Commis- 
sion of  1873  settled  the  question  in  the  minds 
of  legislators,  aa  all  statistics  have  since  done. 
The  German  Vaccination  Commission  of  1S84 
came  to  the  following  conclusions  : 

"  with  rare  exceptions,  one  survived  attack  of  small- 
pox confers  ininiuiiity  against  subsequent  attacks. 
Vacciuatiun  exerts  a  sitnilar  pi-oteetion,  Tho  duration 
of  the  protectiim  varies  withni  wide  limits,  but  ia,  on 
the  average,  ten  years.  At  least  two  well -developed 
vacciue  vesicles  are  necessary  to  eusure  an  efficient 
l^rotection.  Re  vaccination  is  necessary  ten  vears  after 
primary  varci nation.  The  vjiccinated  condition  oi 
the  community  increases  the  relative  protectiou  against 
sniall-ijox  .acquired  by  the  individual  and  hence  vac- 
cination is  Vjeneticial  uot  only  individually  but  gen- 
erally. V;icciiiation  may  have  an  iiiiiirious  ellect 
under  certain  clrcunistancss.  In  the  use  of  liuuian 
lyuiph,  the  danger  of  transfer! iiig  syphilis,  however 
slight,  cannot  be  entirely  excluded.  Any  other  bad 
ellects  are  apparently  only  due  to  the  consequences  ef 
the  wound,  e^ff.,  erysi|ielas,  &c.  All  these  dangrra  niaiy 
by  precaution  be  reduced  to  such  a  niiuimuiii  as  to 
make  the  benefit  of  vaccination  infinitely  outweii;-h 
them.  Since  the  into'oiluctiou  of  vauciiuvtion.  >io 
scieiitifiGaUy -proved  incrcaw  of  anv  iMirtitular  discfuie 
or  of  the  general  mortality  liaa  occurred,  .'^^iuce  the 
dangers  to  heiilth  and  life  (vaccinatiou-syphilis.  Ac  ) 
oocaaionally  cimnected  witii  the  uise  of  human  lyniMh 
can  be  avoided  liy  the  use  of  auiinat  lynipli,  aiid't^iuce 
vaccination  with  animal  lymph  haslteen  recently  hi> 
perfected  n-ialnjost  to  equal  vacciiKition  with  htn'iKiu 
lymph,  the  latter  is  to  be  gradually  superseded  by 
animal  lymph." 

2.  The  vaccination  process  has  raised  strung 
opposition,  anti-vacciuatiuuists  alleging  that 
the  process  rather  tends  to  increase  than  t© 
decrease  amall-pux,  and  causes  a  large  increase 
in  the  number  of  children  aftli(-ted  by  eucU 
inoculable  diseases  as  scrofula,  eypliilis,  t-kin 
diseases,  Ac.  To  this  it  is  replied  that  these 
Btalements  are  based  en  incoriecl  returns,  a^c^ 
that  statistics  properly  and  broadly  considered 
tell  a  very  different  story.  Such  danger  aa 
exihtd  comes  from  vaccination  with  human 
lynjiih,  and  is  likely  to  be  com]ileiely  uver- 
come  through  the  uwe  of  pure  animal  vii-us. 
Since  1880  the  ut>e  of  lymph  from  the  calf  haa 
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very  greatly  increased.  In  Berlin  the  law 
pennits  only  the  use  of  thiM  lymph,  and  it 
in  geneially  empluyed  throughout  Germany. 
The  use  of  lymph  from  cow  pux  began  in  the 
United  States  in  1870,  ami  this  now  has  almost 
snpei-seded  human  lymph,  with  very  beneficial 
ler-iilts.  In  France  itb  use  is  general,  and  it  is 
Uiiig  adopted  in  Britain.  A  calf  yields  Buffl- 
cient  lymph  to  inoculate  400  or  500  children. 
Compulsory  vaccination  is  the  law  in  some 
Countries,  as  in  England,  though  considerable 
opposition  to  it  exists  tliere.  in  the  United  States 
ii  is  being  required  in  the  public  schools  of 
ri'itain  cities,  pupils  being  refused  admission 
unii'ss  vaccinated.  Vacillation  is  not  otherwise 
coinpulsuiy  in  this  country.       [Antivaccina- 

TIONIST.] 

▼S^'-5in-a-t6r,  s.    [Eng.  vaccinat(e);  -or.] 
1.  Ord.  Lang. :  One  who  vaccinates. 
'J.  Surg. :    An    inslmment  for  introducing 
vaccine  virus  beneath  the  skin. 

T&O'-^ine,  u.  &L  s.     [Lat.  vacdnus,  from  vacca 
=  a  cow.] 

A.  A:f  (ulj. :  Of  or  pertaining  to  cows ;  de- 
rived or  obtained  from  cows. 


■'  Nuthiiig  would  probably  disiibuae  the 
tellect  of  tlie  itiea  tliaL  m  new  sort  of  wild  aiiiuiul  h;ui 
got  huld  of  xV—DaUy  Telegraph,  March  25,  18a6. 

B.  vis  sxihst. :  [Vaccine-lymph]. 
vaccine-lichen,  s. 

Pathol.  :  A  kiud  of  lichen  sometimes  appear- 
ing in  connection  with  Vaccinal  Fever  (q. v.). 

vaccine-lymph,  vaccine-matter,  s. 

Med. :  A  pure  pellucid  liquid  taken  directly 
or  indirectly  from  the  udder  of  a  cow  suffering 
from  cow-pox.    [Vaccination.] 

vaccine-roseola,  s. 

Pathol.  :  A  variety  of  roseola  occasionally 
arising  in  connection  with  vaccine  fever  (q.  v.). 

vS«'-cin'-i-a,   vac-yi'-na,  *.    [Mod.  Lat., 
from  vacca  =  a  cow.] 
Pathol.  :  Cowpox  (q.v.). 

vac-cin-i-a'-ce-0B,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  vacci- 
niium) :  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  snff.  -acete.] 

Bat. :  Cranberries ;  an  order  of  Epigynous 
Ex')geiis,  alliance  Cinchonales.  Much- 
branclied  shrubs  or  small  trees  often  ever- 
green, sometimes  parasitic.  Leaves  alternate 
entire,  often  with  glandular  notches,  exstipu- 
late ;  flowers  solitary  or  in  racemes;  calyx, 
superior,  entire,  or  with  four  to  six  lobes. 
Corolla  monopetalous,  with  the  same  number 
of  divisions  as  the  calyx,  imbricated  in  Ecsti- 
vation ;  stamens  inserted  in  an  epigynous 
disc,  twice  as  many  as  tfte  lobes  of  the  corolla  ; 
anthers  two-horned,  two-celled,  bursting  by 
pores.  Ovary  inferior,  with  four  to  ten 
cells,  each  with  one  or  many  minute  seeds. 
The  species  occur  in  temperate  regions,  in 
swamps,  or  subalpine  districts.  They  are 
widely  diffused  over  both  hemispheres.  Their 
bark  and  leaves  are  astringent,  their  berries 
pleasantly  subacid.  Known  genera,  fourteen  ; 
species,  two  hundred  (Lindley.)   [Vaccinie*.] 

vSiO-cin'-ic,  a.  [Lat.  vnccin^'us)  =  of  or  be- 
longing to  a  cow  ;  Eng.  snff.  -ic]  Contained  in 
or  derived  from  cows  milk. 

vaccinlo-acid,  s. 

Cheni. :  Lerch'snaraeforan  acid  ha  obtained 
by  the  saponification  of  butter  from  cow's 
milk.  It  appears  to  have  been  a  mixture  of 
butyric  and  cupric  acid.s. 

vac-cin-i-e'-se,  5.  pi.  [M.od.  iMLvaccini^um); 
Lat  fem.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -eas.] 

Bot. :  A  sub-order  of  Bricflcese,  having  the 
buds  clothed  with  scales,  the  stamens  epigy- 
nous, and  the  ovary  inferior.  (Sir  J.  Hooker.) 
It  is  equal  in  extent  with  tbe  order  Vaecini- 
acwe  (q.v.). 

V&C-cin'-i-lSr,  «.  [Eng.  vaccine^  and  Lat. 
fero  =  to  bear.)  One  from  whose  body  lympb 
is  taken  for  the  purpose  of  vaccination. 

"  The  child  of  SDch  parents  should  be  aefc  aside  and 
not  used  as  »  Kioain^mr."—Mrifant :  Memttai  ^  Sur- 
ff9rp{lS79),l  96. 

•  vac'-^Sn-ist,  «.  [Bng.  voccinCe);  -ist.}  A 
vaccinator. 

vS-C-cm'-i-iim,  *•  PJat-  =  the  whortleberry 
(Vaecinium  MyriilliU).    See  def.] 

1.  Bnt. :  "Whortleberry  ;  the  typical  genus  of 
Vacciniaceffi  (q.v.).  Shrubs  with  alternate 
and,  as  a  rule,  evergreen  leaves  ;  calyx  tube 
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short,  limb  four  or  five-toothed  ;  corolla, 
uiceolate  or  (.'ampanulate,  four  to  five  cleft ; 
stamens,  eight  to  ten ;  berry  globose,  four  to 
five-celled,  many-seeded.  Known  species, 
about  a  hundred,  from  America,  Europe,  and 
Asia.  The  Common  Whortleberry,  or  Bilberry 
(  VacciniuTn  myrtiUuB)^  is  found  in  tbe  northern 
United  States, 
Canada,  and 
Europe.  It 
bears  dark 
pui-ple  berries, 
covered  with 
a  mealy 
bloom,  which 
are  sweet  and 
agreeabl  e, 
and  are  used 
as  table  fi  uit, 
also  for  jellies 
andtart^.  The 
fruits  of  sev- 
eral species  of 
Vitccinium* 
are  known  in 
tlie  United  States  as  Blueberries.  The  Huc- 
J.deberry  of  this  country  is  the  fruit  of  several 
ftpecies  of  Gaylussacia,  formerly  Vaccinium. 
The  Cowberry  ( V.  osifcoceus,  now  Oxycoccm 
palustHs)  is  a  wide-spread  plant,  found  in  many 
localities  of  North  America,  Great  Britain,  the 
noith  of  Europe,  aud  Siberia.  V.  L^nchenmtlUi, 
growing  on  the  mountains  of  suuthei'n  India 
and  Ceylon  from  4,000  to  8,000  feet  high,  bears 
an  edible  fruit. 

2.  Paioiobot. :  A  species  occurs  in  the  Mio- 
cene and  one  in  the  Pleistocene.    {Etlieridge.) 

vSiC-^i'-nd-,  pr^.  [Vaccine.]  Of,  pertaining 
to,  consisting  of,  or  produced  by  vaccine 
matter. 

vaccino-syphilitic»  a. 

Pathol. :  Of  or  belonging  to  inoculation 
partly  vaccinic  partly  syphilitic.  [Vaccina- 
tion.] 

va-9her-lx-a,  s.  [Named  after  Rev.  G.  H. 
Vachell,  residing  in  China.] 

Bot. :  An  old  genus  of  Acacieae,  now  reduced 
to  a  sub-genus  of  Acacia,  or  altogether  merged 
in  that  genus.  Vachellia  Farnesiana,  now 
Acacia  Farnesiana  is  a  large  slirub  or  small 
tree,  with  bipinnate  leaves  having  four  to  eight 
pinnpe,  each  with  ten  to  twenty  pairs  of 
narrow,  blmit  leaflets.  The  flowers,  which  are 
in  little  globular  heads,  are  the  Cassie  flowers 
of  commerce,  which,  macerated  in  line  olive 
oil,  yield  a  perfume  like  that  of  violets, 
llie  tree  seems  to  be  indigenous  only  in  the 
tropics  of  America,  but  it  is  now  cultivated 
in  most  hot  countries,  and  has  extended  even 
to  the  south  of  Europe. ' 

va'-Qher  (er  as  a),  s.  [Fr.,  from  vaehe  (Lat. 
vacca)  =  a  cow.]  The  stock  or  cattle-keeper 
on  the  prairies  of  the  south-west.    (Amer.) 

va'-pher-y,  s.    [Fr.  vacherie,  from  vache  =  a 

cow.] 

1.  A  pen  or  inclosure  for  cows. 

2.  A  dairy. 

3.  A  place-name  for  farms. 
TT  Provincial  in  all  its  uses. 

*  va9'-il-lan-53?',  s.     [Lat.  vacillana,  pr.  par. 

of  vacillo.'=  to  vacillate  (q.v.).]  The  state 
of  vacillating  or  wavering ;  vacillation,  waver- 
ing, inconstancy. 

"  I  deny  that  all  mutability  implies  imperfection, 

though  some  does,  ttsthat  vacUlancy  In  human  wuli." 

— More :  IHvine  Dialnguet. 

•  v3.c'-il-laJlt,  a.     [Lat.  vacillans,  pr.  par.  of 

vaciUo.l    Vacillating,  wavering,  inconstant. 

vic'-il-late,  v.i.  [Lat.  vadllatus,  pa.  par.  of 
vacillo  =  to  sway  to  and  fro,  to  reel,  to  vacil- 
late.   Prob.  allied  to  Eng.  woff  (q.v.).] 

*  1.  Lit. :  To  reel ;  to  sway  to  and  fro  ;  bo 
stagger,  to  waver. 

"It  is  always  liable  to  shift  and  vacOlate  from  one 

axifl  to  another."— Puiey  :  Ifatural  TJuology.  cb.  xxU. 

2.  Fig. :  To  fluctuate  in  mind  or  opinion ;  to 

waver;  to  be  inconstant  or  unsteady  in  opinion 

or  resolution. 

vS-j'-il-lat-ing,  pr.  par.  or  a.    [Vacillate.] 

A.  As  pr.  par. :  (See  the  verb), 

B.  -4  s  adjective : 

*1,  Lit.  :  Swaying  to  and  fro  ;  reeling. 
2.  Fig.:  Fluctuatingorwavcringin  opinion  ; 
unsteady  in  opinion  or  resolution  ;  inconstant. 


vSc'-itt-lat-mg-ls^,  adv.  [Eng.  vaciUating; 
-ly.')  In  a  vacillating  or  wavering  manner ; 
unsteadily. 
va9-il-la'-tion.  s.  [Fr.,  from  I^t.  vaciUa' 
tiuneni,  accus.  of  va^Uatio,  from  voctUotus, 
pa.  par.  of  vaclllo  —  to  vacillate  (q.v.).] 

•  1.  Lit.  :  The  act  or  state  of  vacillating, 
reeling,  or  swaying  to  aud  fro ;  a  reeling,  a 
Btaggei-ing. 

"  Put  iu  motion  by  every  alli)  or  vacillation  of  th« 
body."— y*«/ci/ ;  Nat,  Theology,  cb.  xL 

2.  Fig.  :  Vaeillatiiig  conduct,  fluctuation,  or 
wavering  of  mind  ;  inconstancy  of  opinion  or 
resolution. 

"  VaclUtition  ouiiiot  be  cousldered  as  a  proof  at 
diahoueaty."- jVae««?«v  .■  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  it. 

*  va9'-il-la-tor-y,  a.  [Eng.  vadllaUe) ;  -on/.] 
luuliued  to  vacillate  or  waver;  vacillating, 
un.steady. 

"Such  vacUlator//  accouuta  of  affaira."  —  A'ortA  ! 
Exmmn,  i.  25. 

va-c6'-a,  va-c6u'-a,  s.  [Fr.  vacoa,  vacua, 
vacoua.     (Littre.)] 

Bot.  :  Pandanus  utilis.  It  grows  wild  in 
Mauritius,  &c.,  aud  is,  moreover,  cultivated 
for  its  le;ives,  wiiich  are  made  into  square 
bags  fur  the  reception  of  sugar  for  export. 

•vac'-u-ate,  v.t.  [Lat.  vacuatus,  pa.  par.  of 
vacuo  ==■  to  empty,  from  yaciius=  empty.]  To 
make  empty,  to  evacuate,  to  empty,  to  annul, 

"  Like  the  FhariBees'  Corban,  under  blie  pretence  of 
an  extniordiiifti-y  service  to  God,  uauuaten  all  duty  to 
innu."— Secular  Prittitt  Exposed,  p.  27. 

*v3.c-ii-a'-tion,  s.  [Vacuate.]  The  act  of 
emptying  ;  evacuation. 

*V^C'-U-I3t,  s.  [Vacuum.]  One  who  holds  the 
d»ictriue  of  a  vacuum  in  nature  ;  opposed  to  a 
plijnist. 

■'  It  would  alao  appear  that  there  may  be  a  much 
aiibtUer  budy  tiiaucummouair,  andas  yet  unobserved 
by  the  oacuiaU,"— Boyle  :  IVorks,  iii,  251. 

va-cu'-i-ty»  *  va-cu-i-tie,  s.  [Fr.  vacuite, 
from  Lat.  vamiitatem,  aecus.  of  vacuitas,  froio 
vacuus  =  empty.] 

•1.  The  state  of  being  vacuous,  empty,  or 
unfilled  ;  emptiness. 

"  Hunger  ia  audi  n  state  of  vacuity,  aa  to  require  a 
fresh  Hiipply  of  aliment" — Arhuilmot. 

*2.  The  state  of  being  devoid  or  destitute 
of  anything. 

"  Men  are  at  first  without  understanding  or  know- 
ledge at  all.  Nevertheleaa  from  thia  vacititie  they 
grow  by  degreea  till  they  cume  at  length  to  be  even  as 
the  angels  themselves  be."  —  Huoher  :  Ecclea.  Politie, 
bk.i..  16. 

3.  Freedom  from  mental  exertion  ;  rest  from 
brainwork ;  vacancy. 

"  Teaching  his  brain  to  repose  with  a  wise  vaeutty." 
—Blackie :  Lays  of  Uighlanda  A  Islands,  p.  98. 

4.  Absence  of  intelligence  in  look  or  coun- 
tenance ;  expression  showing  want  of  thought 
or  intelligence  ;  vacancy,  llstlessness. 

*5.  Space  unfilled  or  unoccupied,  or  occu- 
pied with  an  invisible  fluid  only  ;  a  vacuum. 
"  In  filling  up  vacuitiea,  turning  out  shadows  sjkd 
ceremonies.'  —Hammond  :  Fundamental). 

*6.  Want  of  reality ;  inanity,  imbecility. 

"  Tbeir  expectations  will  meet  with  vacuiiy  and 
emptiness." — Qlanville. 

*  7.  A  thing  of  no  import  or  sequence ;  an 
idle  nothing. 

"  No  sad  vacuities  his  heart  annoy." 

IVordnoorth :  Oeseriptive  AbsCchei. 

v&c'-u-d-lat-ed,  a.  [Eng.  vacml{e);  -aUd.\ 
Full  of  vacuoles,  or  Braall  air-cavities. 

v3.c-n-d-la'-tlon,  &.   [Eng.  vaci«>I(e);  -otton.] 

Biol. :  The  multiplication  of  vacuoles  in  the 
germ  development  or  in  that  of  animals  low 
in  the  scale  of  being.    [Vacuole.] 

vStC'-n-dlet  s.  [Mod.  Lat.  vacuolum,  dimin. 
from*  Lat.  vacuwra(q.v.).] 

Biol. :  A  cavity,  chiefly  thart  formed  in  the 
interior  of  a  mass  of  protoplasm  by  the  filter- 
ing into  it  of  drops  of  water.  It  is  used  ia 
this  sense  of  the  blood-corpuscles  which  ar« 
destitute  of  granules,  but  may  be  filled  with 
water.  The  term,  however,  is  chiefly  applied 
to  the  apparently  empty  spaces  in  the  proto- 
plasm of  the  Rhizopoda,  Infusoria,  &c.  Theae 
spaces  are  of  two  kinds— water-spaces  com- 
paratively persistent,  and  food  -  vacuoles 
formed  temporarily  around  particles  of  food 
generally  enveloped  in  a  drop  of  water. 
[PoLvaASTRiCA.]  The  term  vacuole  is  usred 
also  of  the  cells  which -occur  in  the  proto* 
plasm  of  plants. 


fate.  fS-t,  fare,  ^.midst,  what,  fall,  father;   we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  air,  marine;  go,  pot, 
or,  wore,  wglt,  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  ciire,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full;  try.  Syrian,    sa,  ce  =  e;  ey  -  a;  qu  =  k\/. 
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T&>o'-u-oiis.  a.    [Lat.  vacuus  =  empty,  from 
vaco  =  to  be  empty.]    [Vacant.] 
1,  Ord.  Lang. :  Empty,  unfilled. 

"  Boundless  the  deep,  because  I  AM  who  flU 
Influltude  ;  nor  vacuoua  the  space." 

Milton  :  P.  L.,  vli.  168. 
*2.  Biol. :  Used  when  an  organ  does  not 
contain  what  normally  belongs  to  it;  thus, 
bracts  are  called  vacuous  when  they  contain 
no  flower,  although  they  occupy  such  a  situa- 
tion as  to  suggest  that  they  are  flower-bearing. 

*  Tac'-u-o&S-neSS,  s.  [Eng.  vacuous ;  -Tiess.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  vacuous  or 
empty ;  emptiness. 

>  "In  their  vacuoutneu  the  winds  and  vapours  of 

tediousnesB  and  displicence  rlae." — Mountague:  De- 
voute  Euayea,  pt.  t,  treat.  9,  §  6. 

tac'-u-fim  (pi.  v^c'-n-um^  or  vftc'-n-a), 

8.    [Lat.  neut.  sing.  Qi  vacuus  =  empty,  from 
vaco  =  to  be  empty.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  A  void,  a  vacuity. 

2.  Physics:  A  space  which  contains  no 
material  substance.  The  general  way  of  ob- 
taining a  vacuum  is  to  pump  the  air  out  of 
a  closed  space  by  means  of  an  air-pump ;  but 
tlie  vacuum  which  can  be  obtained  by  an 
ordinary  air-pump  is  not  very  perfect.  Much 
better  results  are  obtained  with  the  mercui-y- 
pump,  of  which  there  are  several  forms,  in  all 
of  which  the  air  is  caught  by  a  falling  column 
of  mercury,  and  carried  down  a  long  tube 
out  into  the  surrounding  air.  Another  method 
of  obtaining  a  vacuum  is  the  chemical  method, 
which  consists  in  filling  a  space  with  carbonic 
acid  gas,  and  afterwards  introducing  some 
caustic  potash,  which  absorbs  the  gas.  Such 
a  tiling  as  a  perfect  vacuum  has  never  been 
obtained,  and  probably  never  will  be  obtained. 
Even  as  practically  meant,  it  is  always  under- 
stood that  the  vacuum  only  extends  to  matter, 
and  that  the  space  is  still  filled  by  ether. 
[Torricellian.] 

vacuum-brake,  s. 

Bail. :  A  form  of  steam-brake,  in  which  the 
power  employed  is  the  pressure  of  the  atmo- 
sphere produced  by  creating  a  vacuum. 

vacuum-gauge,  s. 

Steam-eng.  :  An  instrument  for  indicating 
difference  between  the  external  atmospheric 
pressure  and  the  pressure  inside  a  partially 
exhausted  vessel ;  such  as  a  steam-boiler 
which  has  become  cold  and  in  which  the 
steam  has  condensed  ;  a  condenser  in  which 
the  steam  from  the  cylinder  is  condensed  ; 
the  receiver  of  an  air-pump. 

vacuum-pan,  s. 

Sugar-manuf. :  A  vessel  for  boiling  sac- 
charine juices  in  vacuo  in  the  process  of 
making  sugar.  Its  form  is  usually  nearly 
spheroidal,  and  it  is  made  in  two  segmental 
nearly  semi-globular  portions,  united  at  the 
equator  by  exterior  flanges.  At  the  top  is  a 
dome,  into  which  the  vapour  rises,  and  from 
wliich  it  is  drawn  either  by  a  pump  or  a  con- 
denser. The  peculiar  feature  of  the  vacuum- 
pan  is  that,  by  tlie  exclusion  of  the  air,  the 
quality  and  quantity  of  the  crystallizable 
sugar  are  increased,  a  smaller  proportion  of 
grape-sugar,  or  molasses  being  obtained. 

vacuum-pump,  s. 

Steam-engine  : 

1.  A  pump  used  for  withdrawing  the  air 
from  a  boiler  or  chamber,  in  order  that  it 
niay  be  filled  with  water  forced  in  under 
atmospheric  pressure.  It  is  employed  in  con- 
nection with  marine  engines. 

2.  A  pump  in  which  the  condensation  of 
steam  Is  made  use  of  to  produce  a  vacuum 
for  the  purpose  of  raising  water. 

vacuum-tubes,  s.  pi. 

Physics:  Tubes  blown  and  twisted  into  dif- 
ferent shapes,  and  hermetically  sealed  with 
two  platinum  wires  or  electrodes  fused  with 
them  for  the  passage  of  an  electric  current  or 
spark.  Previously  t»  sealing  they  are  ex- 
hausted, with  the  exception  of  a  very  small 
quantity  of  air  or  other  gases.  Under  these 
circumstances  electric  discharge  causes  vari- 
ous phosphorescent  glows  (according  to  the 
gas  employed  in  the  tube)  which  may  assume 
peculiar  forms,  as  of  layers  or  strata.  Some- 
times phosphorescent  glass  is  employed  for 
the  tubes  themselves,  whinh  is  illuminated 
by  the  glow  in  the. gas.  Called  also  Gassiot 
or  Geissler  tubes,  from  the  inventoj'  and  chief 
investigator.    Another  distinct  class  of  these 


tubes  is  prepared  with  extremely  high  vacua, 
ranging  to  one  ten-millionth  of  an  atmo- 
sphei'e,  and  with  various  contained  appara- 
tus. In  such  vacua,  the  mean  fi-ee  path  of 
the  gaseous  molecules  is  vastly  increased, 
and  many  phenomena  occur,  which  were 
discovered  and  mainly  investigated  by  Mr. 
"William  Crookes,  who  considers  them  to  re- 
present a  fourth  state  of  matter,  as  distinct 
from  the  ordinary  gaseous  form  as  that  is 
from  the  condition  of  a  fluid. 

vacuum,-valve,  s.  A  reversed  safety- 
valve,  opening  inwardly  to  the  pressure  of 
the  atmosphere  when  there  is  a  negative 
pressure  in  the  boiler. 

vade,  v.i.     [A  weakened  form  of /ode  (q. v.).] 

1.  To  fade,  to  wither. 

"  His  summer  leaves  all  vaded." 

Shakesp. :  Richard  II.,  L  3. 

2.  To  go,  to  vanish ;  to  pass  away ;  to  depart. 

"Her  power,  disperst,  through  all  the  world  did  vade." 
Spenaer;  Jtuines  of  Rome,  xx. 

va'-de  me'-cilm,  s.  [Lat.  =  go  with  me.] 
A  book  or  other  thing  that  a  person  carries 
with  him  as  a  c'onstant  companion ;  a  manual ; 
a  pocket  companion. 

*  vSid'-i-mon-^,  «.  [Lat.  vadimomum,  from 
vas,  genit.  vadis  =  a  surety,  a  bail.] 

Old  Law :  A  bond  or  pledge  to  appear  before 
a  judge  on  a  certain  day. 

va'-di-iim.,  s.  [Lat.  vos,  genit.  vadis  =  a 
surety,  a  bail.] 

Scots  Law:  A  word,  a  pledge,  or  surety. 

vadium-mortuum,  5.    A  mortgage. 

vadium-vlvum«  s.    A  living  pledge. 
vae,  a.    [VoE.] 

*  va'-frotis,  a.  [Lat.  v(V%r  =  8ly,  cunning.] 
Cunning,  crafty,  sly. 

"  He  that  deals  with  a  fox  may  be  held  very  simple 
If  be  expect  not  his  vcifrout  tricks."— /VltAam;  Re- 
solvet,  res.  42. 

*  vag'-a-bond,  v.i.  [Vagabond,  a.]  To  play 
the  vagabond ;  to  wander  about  in  an  idle 
manner ;  to  vagabondize. 

"  Vaaabonding  it  out  yonder.'— C.  Reade :  CloUCer  S 
Hearth,  ch.  Ivi. 

vag'-a-bond,  *vac-a-bond,  *vac-a- 
bonde,  *  vac-a-bound,  *vac-o-bond, 
*  vac-a-bund,  *  vag-a-bund,  *  vag-a- 
bunde,  a.  &  «.  [Fr.  vagabond,  from  Lat. 
vagahundus  =  wandering  about,  from  -ua^or 
=  to  wander.] 

A.  As  adjective : 

1.  Wandering  about  without  having  any 
settled  habitation. 

"  Doubtles  the  author  of  this  lihell  was  some  vaga- 
bond huckster  or  pedler."— ffacMitj( ;  Voyages,  1.  686. 

2.  Floating  about  without  any  certain  direc- 
tion ;  driven  to  and  fro. 

"  By  envious  winds 
Blown  vagabond  or  fruatrate."     AfiJton:  P.  L.,  xl.  16. 

3.  Pertaining  to  a  vagabond  or  worthless 
stroller. 

B.  As  substantive : 

*  1.  One  who  wanders  about,  not  having 
any  settled  home;  a  wanderei-,  a  vagrant. 
(Not  necessarily  in  a  bad  sense.) 

"The  question  was  whether  he  and  bis  posterity 
should  reign  on  an  ancestral  throne  or  should  be 
vagabonds  and  hegg&rB."—Macaulap :  Biat.  Eng., 
ch.  X. 

2.  An  idle,  worthless  stroller  from  place  to 

filace,  without  fixed  habitation  or  means  of 
iving ;  hence,  in  law,  an  idle,  worthless 
vagrant.  Now  in  law  used  chiefly  in  the 
phrase,  A  rogue  and  a  vagabond.  [Vagrant, 
B.  IL] 

"  To  vacobondya  and  other  that  iokyd  for  pylfry 
and  ryfflynge,  it  was  a  grp^t  occasyou  &  styrynge."— 
Fabyan  :  Chronyde  (an.  1456). 

3.  An  idle,  worthless  fellow ;  a  scamp,  a 
rascal.    (Colloq.) 

"  What  a  brainsick  vagabond  art  thou ! " 

Cmoper :  Homer ;  Odyssey  xviil. 

vag'-a-bond-age  (age  as  ig),  vag'-a- 
bdnd-ism,  s.     [Eng.  vagabond;  -age,  -ism.] 

1.  The  state,  condition,  ways,  or  habits  of 
&  vagabond.  ' 

"  Given  over  to  vagabnndage  and  deeds  of  rascality." 
».-Scribner't  Magazine,  March,  1880,  p.  769. 

2.  Vagabonds  collectively. 

"  To  increase  the  vagabondism  of  the  neighbour- 
hood, "—i/oyftem;  London  Labour  &  London  Poor, 
iii.  822. 

vS.g'-a-bond-i^m,  s.    [Vagabondage.] 


vag'-a-b6nd-ize,  v^g'-g.-bond-i^e,  v.U 

[Eng*  vagabond;  -ize,  -ise.]    To  wander  about 
as  a  vagabond. 

"  Afterwards  vagabondising  for  a  couple  of  years."— 
Daily  Telegraph,  Jan.  2G,  1888. 

*  v3,g'-a-b6nd-r^,  s.  [Eng.  vagahond;  -ry.) 
Vagabondage. 

v3.g-ai-bun'-d89,  s.  pi.     [Fern.  pi.  of  Lat 

vagabundus  —  BtroWin^  about,  vagabond.] 

Zool.  :  A  sub-tribe  of  Spiders,  tribe  Di- 
pneumones  or  Dipneumonese  (q.v.).  Ocelli 
usually  in  three  rows.  The  species  wander 
about,  spinning  no  webs.  Families,  Salti- 
cidEe  and  LycosidEe. 

*va'-g8e,  5.  pi.  [Fem.  pi.  of  Lat.  vagus  = 
strolling  about,  wandering.] 

Bat.  :  The  sixty-eighth  order  in  Linnaeus's 
Natural  System.  It  was  only  provisional, 
and  contained  all  his  doubtful  genera. 

va'-gal,  a.  [Mod.  Lat.  vag(us);  Eng.  suff.  -od.] 
Of  or  pertaining  to  the  vagus  (q.v.). 

*va'-gan-5^,  s.  [Lat.  vagatis,  pr,  par.  of 
vagor  =  to  wander.] 

1.  Vagrancy. 

2.  Extravagance. 

"A  thousand  vaganciea  of  glory  and  delight."— 
Milton  :  Church  Qovemment,  ch.  i. 

*va'-gant,  *va-gauiit,  u.  [Fr.  vagant.) 
Wandering,  vagrant. 

"  Fro  thi  face  I  shal  be  hid,  and  I  sbal  be  vagatmL' 
— Wycliffa:  Getiesisiv.  14. 

t  va-gSn'-te^,  s.  pi.  [Pi.  of  Lat.  vagans,  pr. 
par.  of  vago  =  to  wander.] 

Zool.  :  A  group  of  Walcknaer's  Araneidse, 
They  are  the  same  as  his  Laterigradae  (q.v-X 
The  name  Vagani^es  was  given  because  these 
spiders  lead  a  wandering  life,  except  during 
oviposition. 

*  va-ga-rgut,  «.    [Vagrant.] 

*va-gar'-i-o'iis,  a.  [Eng.  vagary;  'ous.] 
Having  vagaries ;  whimsical. 

"The  names  of  the  wandering  Jew  are  characteris* 
tically  various,  not  to  say  vagarious."— M.  D.  Conway 
Wandering  Jew,  ch.  x. 

*va'-g9T-ish,  a.     [Vagary.]    Wandering. 
"  Hie  eyes  were  often  vagarish." 

Wolcott :  P.  Pindar,  p.  SOS. 

vg.-gar'-^,  *  ya-gare,  *  fl-gar-y,  «.    [Va- 
gary, v.] 
*  1.  A  wandering ;  a  strolling. 
"The  people  called  Phcenices  gave  themselves  to 
long  vagaries  and  continual  viages  by  BKB,."—Bamnby 
Rich. 

2.  A  wandering  of  the  thoughts ;  a  wild 
fl-eak ;  a  whim  ;  a  whimsical  purpose. 
"  straight  they  changed  their  minds, 
Flew  off,  and  into  scrauge  vagaries  fell." 

Milton:  P.  L.,  vi.  614. 

*va-gar'-^,  v.i.  [Lat.  vagor  =■  to  wander; 
Fr.  vaguer;  Ital.  vagare.]  To  wander  about; 
to  wind, 

"  The  three  rivera  that  vagary  up  to  her."- JPajA*.* 
Lenten  Stuffe. 

*  va-ga'-tion,  s.  [Lat.  vagatio,  from  vagor  =i 
to  wander.]    A  wandering ;  a  roving  about. 

*  va'-gi-ent,  a,  [Lat.  vagiens,  pr.  par.  of  vagio 
=  to  cry  like  a  child.]    Crying  like  a  cliild. 

"  The  cradle  of  the  Cretan  Jove, 
And  guardians  of  his  vagieitt  infancy." 

More :  Song  of  the  Soul,  iii.  4,  42. 

vaTgi'-na,  s.    [Lat.=  a  sheath,  a  scabbard.] 

1.  Anatomy. : 

(1)  Comp. :  A  special  canal  in  the  female  for 
the  reception  of  an  intromittent  organ,  or  the 
deposition  of  sperm-cells. 

(2)  Human :  A  dilatable  membranous  pas- 
sage extending  from  the  vulva  to  the  uterus, 
the  neck  of  which  it  embraces.  It  rests 
below  and  behind  on  the  rectum,  and  sup- 
ports the  bladder  in  front. 

2.  Arch. :  The  upper  part  of  the  shaft  of  a. 
terminus,  fi-om  which  the  bust  or  figure 
seems  to  issue  or  arise. 

3.  Bot. :  A  sheath,  as  of  grasses. 

V9,-gi'-ng,l,  a.    [Vagina.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  Pertaining  to  or  resembling 
a  sheath  :  as,  a  vaginal  membrane. 

2.  Anatomy,  Pathology,  &c. : 

(1)  Of  or  pertaining  to  anything  shaped 
like  a  sheath  or  scabbard  :  as,  the  vaginal 
process  (q.v.). 


b&il,  bo^;  po^t,  jd^l;  cat,  9ell,  chorus,  9hin,  benph;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a^;  expect,  Xenophon,  e^t.    ph  =  f; 
•Cian,  -tian  =  sh£ui.   -tion,  -sion  =  shun ;  -tion,  -§ion  =  zliun.   -oioos,  -tious,  -sioua  =  shus.   -ble,  -die,  &c.  ==  b^l,  d^L 
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(2)  Of  or  peitaining  to  the  vagina  (q.v.) : 
as,  the  ragiiial  artery.  The  term  is  frequently 
used  ill  Fatliology :  as,  vagiiud  catarrh,  cys- 
tocele,  enterocele,  hypersestbesia,  &c. 

vaginal-artery,  a. 

A}tat. :  A  branch  of  the  internal  iliac  artery. 
vaginal-catarrh,  or  leucorrhsea,  s. 

Path.:  [Vaginitis]. 

vaginal-plexus,  s. 

Atiat.  :  The  lower  part  of  the  pelvic  plexus, 
whence  tlie  vaginal  nerves  disperse  without 
again  entering.iuto  a  plexiform  ari-angement. 

vaginal-process,  s. 

Anat. :  The  lower  margin  of  the  tympanic 
plate,  which  constitutes  a  sharp  edge  partly 
surrounding  the  front  of  the  styloid  process. 

*vas-in-a'-les,  s.pl.  [Fern.  pi.  (with  Lat. 
plaiitm  —  plants,  understood)  of  Mod.  Ivat. 
vaginalis  =  of,  belonging  to,  or  possessed  of 
a  slteath.] 

Bot. :  The  twenty-seventh  order  in  Lin- 
njeus's  Natural  System.  Genera,  Polygonum, 
Laurus,  &c. 

•  vS-g-in-a'-lis,  s.    [See  def.] 

Ornith.  :  Gmelin's  rendering  of  Pennant's 
name  (Sheathbill)  for  the  genus  Chlonis, 
named,  by  Forster,  and  which  thei'efore  has 
priority.     [Sheathbill.] 

Va-gin'-ant,  a.     [Mod.  Lat.  vaginans^  genit. 
vagiTiantis.    (See  def.)] 
Bot. :  Sheathing  (q.v.). 

*  v3.g-i-na'-ta,  s.pl.  [Mod.  Lat.,  from  vagina 
(q.v.).] 

Zool.  :  Lamarck's  name  for  Polypes  enve- 
loped in  a  sheath  formed  by  a  calcareous  or 
horny  polypary,  as  Corals,  the  Sertularidae, 
&c. 

Ta-gi'-nate,  a.  &,  s.    [Vagina.] 

A.  As  ad;}ective : 

Bot. :  The  same  as  Vaginated  (q.v.). 

B.  As  subst.  :  One  of  the  Vaginata  (q.v.). 

va-gi'-nat-ed,  <x.    [Vagina.] 

Bot. :  Sheathed,  inserted  in  a  sheath,  as  a 
stalk  in  a  sheath  formed  by  the  base  of  a 
petiole. 

v^g-i-nel'-la  (pi.  vag-i-nel'-lse),  s.  [Mod. 
Lat.,  dimin  from  vagina  (q.v.).] 
Bot. :  The  same  as  Ramenta  (q.v.). 

V&g-i-ner'-vose,  a.  [Lat.  vagus  =  -wa.ndev- 
ing,  and  nervosus  =full  of  sinews.] 

Bot.  {Of  the  veins):  Not  running  in  any 
fixed  directions. 

V&g-l-nic'-o-la,  s.  [Lat.  vagina  =  a  sheath, 
and  colo  =  to  inhabit.] 

Zool. :  The  type-genus  of  the  sub-family 
Vaginicolina,  with  several  genera  from  salt 
and  fresh  water.  Animalcules  elongate,  sub- 
cylindrical,  enclosed  singly  or  in  pairs  within 
a  vase-shaped  sheath,  to  the  bottom  of  which 
they  are  affixed  directly,  or  by  means  of  a 
pedicel ;  oral  and.  ciliary  system  as  in  Vorti- 
cella  (q.v.). 

Vag-i-nlc-o-li'-na,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  va- 
ginicoHa);  Lat.  neut.  pL  adj.  suff.  -ina.l 

Zool. :  A  sub-family  of  Vorticellidse,  with 
eight  genera,  from  salt  and  fresh  water. 

vag-in-i^'-mus, ».    [Vagina.] 

Pathol. :  The  name  given  by  Dr.  Marion 
Sims,  to  the  involuntary  spasmodic  closure 
and  over-sensitiveness  of  the  mouth  of  the 
vagfna.  It  requires  an  operation  for  its  re- 
moval. 

"Tag-i-ni'-tis,  s.  [Lat.  vagin(a);  sufT.  -itis.] 
Pathol.  :  Inflammation  of  the  vagina.  It 
may  be  acute  or  chronic.  The  former  is  some- 
times produced  by  the  poison  of  scarlatina  ; 
the  latter  is  called  also  Vaginal  catarrh,  Va- 
ginal Leucorrhoea,  simply  Leucorrhcea,  and 
popularly  the  Whites. 

va  - 1^- no -pen'-noiis,  *  va-gin-ni-pen'- 

nous,  a.  {Lat.  vagina  =  a  sheath,  and 
pen?wi  =  awihg.]  Sheath-winged;  having  the 
wings  covered  with  a  hard  case  or  sheath,  as 
fiome  insects. 

"All  vagtnnipennout  or  gheatb.wlnged  Insects,  as 
beetles  and  doTT3."—Brovme  :  ViUgar  Errourt,  bk.  ill., 
ch.  XT. 


V^-gin-Tj-K'-na,  s.  [Mod.  Lat.,  a  double 
dimin,  from  vagina  (q.v.).] 

Zool.  <&Pal(Bont. :  A  genus  of  Lagenidse,  with 
a  series  of  chambers  laterally  compressed. 
From  the  Trias  onward. 

va-^tn'-u-lfis,  s.  [Mod.  Lat,  dimin.  from 
vagina  (q.v.).j 

Zool.  ;  A  genus  of  Oncidiadse,  with  twenty 
species  from  the  West  Indies,  South  America, 
India,  and  tlie  Philippines.  Animal  elon- 
gated, slug-like,  covered  by  a  thick,  leathery 
mantle,  under  which  the  head  is  retracted  at 
will ;  tentacles  four,  eyes  on  upper  pair  ;  sexes 
united.  The  species  are  found  in  decayed 
wood,  and  under  leaves. 

*  va'-  gous,    a.     [Lat.    vagus.]     Wandering, 
.    vagrant,  unsettled. 

"  SuL-h  as  were  born  and  begot  of  a  siugle  woman, 
through  a  vagous  lust,  were  calleil  Sporli,"— Ay liff'e. 

Va'-gran-py,  «.     [Eng.  vagran(t);  -cy.] 

1.  The  state  of  wandering,  without  having 
a  settled  home.  (Not  necessarily  in  a  bad 
sense.) 

"Therefoi'e  did  he  spend  his  days  In  continual 
laboui',  iu  i-estless  travel,  iu  eudless  vagrancy,  going 
about  doing  good."— 5«rro«J;  Hermans,  voL  iii,,  aer.  4. 

2.  The  life  or  condition  of  a  vagrant.  [Va- 
grant, a.,  B,  II.] 

"  He  shall  by  office  prosecute  them  for  the  offeucea 
of  idleness,  drunkuuitesB,  quarrelling,  gaming,  or 
vagrancy,  in  the  supreme  court."— ^urfte .'  Sketch  of 
the  Negro  Code. 

va'-grant,  *  va'-gar-^nt,  a.  &  s.  [From 
vagary,  v.  (q.v.).] 

A.  As  adjective : 

1.  Wandering  about  from  place  to  place 
without  having  any  settled  home. 

"The  people  remained  in  the  woods  aud  mountainB 
vagarunt  aud  disijeraed  like  the  wild  beasts."— Puf- 
tetiham :  English  Poetry,  bk.  i.,  ch.  iii. 

2.  Pertaining  to  one  who  wanders  from 
place  to  place  ;  unsettled. 

"[He]  had  ever  since  led  an  Infamous  and  vuf^ranC 
life."— J/ac«utoy  :  Slat.  Eng.,  ch.  ii. 

*3.  Moving  without  any  settled  or  certain 
direction. 
*,i.  Unsettled,  unsteady,  inconstant. 
"  The  offspriug  of  a  vagrant  and  ignoble  love." — 
Macaulay :  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  v. 

B.  As  substantive : 

1.  Ordinary  La  ngvxige : 

1 1.  A  wanderer ;  one  who  has  no  settled 
home  or  habitation. 

"But  of  the  vagrant  none  took  thought." 

Wordsworth :  Jtuth. 

2.  An  idle  wanderer  or  stroller ;  a  vagabond, 
a  tramp. 

"The  civil  vsv  expelled  all  sturdy  vagrants  from 
the  city.' — Blackstone  :  Comment.,  bk.  iv.,  ch.  18. 

II.  Law :  In  law  the  term  vagrant  is  much 
more  comprehensive  than  in  ordinary  lan- 
guage, and  the  idea  of  wandering  is  almost  lost. 
Vagrants  are  divided  into  three  grades  : — 

(1)  Idle  and  disorderly  persons,  or  such  as, 
while  able  to  maintain  themselves  and  fa- 
milies, neglect  to  do  so ;  unUeensed  pedlars 
or  chapmen,  beggars,  common  prostitutes, 
&c.  ;  all  of  whom  are  liable  to  a  mohth's  im- 
prisonment with  hard  labour. 

(2)  Rogues  and  vagabonds,  or  such  as  having 
been  convicted  of  being  idle  and  disorderly 
persons,  have  been  found  guilty  of  a  repeated 
offence ;  fortune-tellers  and  other  like  im- 
postors, persons  gambling  or  betting  in  pubhc, 
persons- having  no  visible  occupation  and  un- 
able to  give  a  satisfactory  account  of  them- 
selves ;  all  of  whom  are  liable  to  three  months' 
imprisonment  with  hard  labour. 

(3)  Incorrigible  rogues,  or  such  as,  having 
been  convicted  as  rogues~  and  vagabonds,  are 
found  guilty  of  a  repetition  of  the  offence  ; 
persons  breaking  out  of  legal  confinement, 
&c. ;  all  of  whom  are  Hable  to  twelve  months' 
imprisonment  with  hard  labour,  whipping' 
being  added  at  the  option  of  the  judge. 

*va'-grant-l^,  adv.  [Eng.  vagrant;  -ly.] 
In  a  vagrant,  wandering,  or  unsettled  man- 
ner ;  like  a  vagrant. 

*va'-grant-ness,  s.  [Eng.  vagrant;  -wess.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  vagrant ;  va- 
grancy. 

*  va'-grom,  a.  [See  def.]  An  intentional 
misspelling  of  Vagrant  (q.v.).  (Shalcesp. :  Much 
Ado,  iii.  3.) 

vague,  a.  &  s.  [Fr.  vague  ;  Sp.,  Port,,  &  Ital. 
vago.]    [Vague,  v.] 


A.  As  adjective : 

*  1.  Wandering,  vagrant,  vagabond. 

"  Grrny  encouraged  his  men  to  set  npou  the  vagut 
villains. "— i/aywttrd. 

2.  Unsettled,  as  regai-ds  meaning,  scope,  or 
the  like  ;  unfixed,  indefinite,  unsettled ;  not 
clear;  uncertain,  doubtful,  ambiguous. 

"  Neither  loosely  vague 
Nor  wordy."       Cowper :  Homer;  Iliad  ill, 

3.  Proceeding  from  no  known  authority ; 
uncertain  :  as,  a  vague  report. 

*  3,  As  sjLbstantive : 

1.  A  wandering. 

"So  as  the  Scots  had  some  leaeure  to  plaie  their 
tia^UL'S,  and  follow  tlieir  auctuitouied  manner. "-^ 
Uolinshed :  Hist.  Scotland  (an.  1512^ 

2.  A  vagary. 

3.  Vagueness.   {Masson :  De  Quincey,  p.  196.) 

*  vague,  v.i.      [Fr.  vagiiei',   fiom  Lat.  vagor, 

fvonx  vagus  =  wandering.]      To   wander,    to 
roam. 

"  She  [the  soule]  doth  vague  and  wander  as  banished." 
—P.  BoUand  :  Plutarclt,  p.  231. 

vague' -Ij^,  adv.  [Eng.  vague,  a. ;  -ly.)  In  a 
vague  or  uncertain  manner ;  indefinitely  ;  not 
clearly;  ambiguously. 

vague'-ness,  s.  [l^ng.  vague,  a. ;  -ness.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  vague,  indefinite,  un- 
settled, or  uncertain  ;  mdelinitencss,  ambigu- 
ousuess. 

"  Objections  of  some  writers  to  the  vagueness  of  the 
language."— J/ucft/n£osA;  Law  ofJfature,  p.  8. 

va'-giis,  s.  [Lat. = wandering,  vagrant.  Named 
from  its  wandering  course.] 
Anat. :  The  Pneumogastcic  nerve  (q.v.). 

va'-he-g-,  s.  [From  voua-here,  the  Madagascar 
name  of  Vahm  inadagascarien^.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Carissese.  Tall  climbing 
shrubs  or  trees,  with  opposite  leaves,  dense 
terminal  cymes  of  white  flowers,  and  round 
fruit.  Known  species  four,  all  Afritafi. 
V.  tnadagascariensis  and  V.  gunnnifera,  boLh 
growing  in  Madagascar,  yield  a  kind  of 
caoutchouc. 

vaik,  v.i.  [Vacant.]  To  become  vacant;  to 
be  vacant ;  to  be  unoccupied.    (Scotch.') 

*vaU(l),  ».     [Veil,  s.] 

*  vail  (2),  s.  [Vail  (2),  v.]  Submission,  descent, 
decline, 

vail  (3),  *  vale,  «.  [For  avail  =  profit,  ad- 
vantage.] 

*  1.  Profit,  proceeds,  return. 

"The  cave   where  the   young  outlaw  hoArda  the 
stolen  vails  of  his  occupation."- CAajunian. 
*2.  An  unlocked  for  or  casual  acquisition ; 
a  windfall.    {Tooke.) 

3,  Money  given  to  servants  by  visitors. 
(Generally  in  the  plural.) 

"To  giv-B  extravagant  vails  at  every  country  house 
which  they  visited." — Macaulay  :  Sist.  Eng.,  ch.  xxiii. 

*  vail  (1),  vU.    [Veil,  v.] 

*  vail  (2),  ^vaile, ""  vale,  vd.  &  i.  [For  avail 
or  avaie,  from  Fr.  avaler  =■  to  let  or  put  down, 
from  Lat.  ad  =  to,  and  vaUis  =  a  vale,  a 
valley.] 

A.  Transitive  ; 

1.  To  let,  cast,  or  put  down  ;  to  lower ;  to 
let  fall;  toputffl". 

"She  vailed  her  eyelids." 

Shakesp. :  Venus  &  Adonis,  669. 

2.  To  lower  or  let  down  in  token  of  respect 
or  submission. 

"  To  vaUe  their  bonnets  for  the  queene  of  England." 
— Sacfduyt:  Voyages.    (Ep.  Ded.) 

3.  To  let  sink,  as  through  fear. 

"  Dongtos  gan  vail  his  stomach." 

Shakesp.  :  2  Ifenrj/  IV.,  L  L 
S.  Intransitive : 

1.  To  bow ;  to  show  respept  by  bqwing  or 
uncovering. 

'  "  All  the  gallants  on  the  stage  rise,  vaU  to  me,  kiss 
their  hand.'— AeauTn.  &  Flet. :  Woman  Hater,  i.  a. 

2.  To  give  place ;  to  yield ;  to  give  way. 

"Th^  convenience  must  vaiZ  to  thy  neighbour's 
necessity.  "—Souift. 

*vall  (3),  *vayle,  v.i.     [Vail  (3),  s.]     To 

profit,  to  avail,  to  advantage. 

"  Through  this  science  [physike]  It  is  full  sought 
Which  vaUeth  aud  which  vaileth  nought" 

Oower:  C.  A.,  rlL 

*  vaU'-^-ble,  *  vaile-a-ble,  a.  [Eng.  vail 
(3),  V. ;  -able.]  Profitable,  advantf^eous, 
effectual.  (Smith:  Commonwealth,  bk.  ii., 
ch.  iv.) 


f^te,  ^t,  f^e,  ^midst,  what,  ^11,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot* 
or,  wore,  wpl^  work,  whd,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  ^nite,  cur,  rule,  full;  try,  Syrian,    sa,  oe  =  e;  ey  =  a;  q.u  =  Uw. 
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Vall'-er,  s.  [Eng.  vail  (2),  v. ;  -er.]  One 
who  vails ;  one  who  shows  respect  by  vailing 
or  yielding. 

"  It  he  ftnda  not  a  good  store  of  vaUert,  he  oomea 
homo  BtiS."—Ot>erbury :  Characters,  K  5,  b.  (1627). 

*  vai'-mure,  *va'-mure,  s.    [Vauntmorb.] 

vain,  *  yaine,  *  vayn,  *  vein*  *  veyn,  a. 

[Fr.  vain^  from  Lat.  vatium^  accus.  of  vanus 
=  empty,  vain  ;  prob.  from  iJacit«s  =  empty.] 

1.  Producing  no  good  result;  fruitless,  in- 
effectual, useless ;  destitute  of  force  or  effir 
cacy;  powerless. 

"  Give  U8  help  iu  the  time  ot trouble;  for  vain  is 
the  help  of  Taiai,'—Paalm  Ix.  11. 

*  2.  Powerless,  weak. 

"  How  these  vain,  weak  nails  may  tear  a  passage," 
Shdkesp.  :  Itichard  II.,  v.  S. 

i         3.  Having  no  real  value;   empty,  unreal, 
unsubstantial,  idle,  worthless,  unsatisfying. 
"  Vain  pomp  and  glory  o£  this  world,  I  hate  ye ! " 
Shakeap.  :  Henry  YIIL,  ill.  ?. 

*  4.  Unwise,  foolish,  silly. 

"  A  vain,  giddy,  shallow,  humourous  youth." 

Shakeap. :  Benry  V.,  li.  4. 

*  5.  Fallacious,  deceitful,  false. 

"•  All  hope  is  vain."  Shakesp. :  Coriolanua,  v.  1, 

6.  Proud  of  petty  things  or  of  trifling  at- 
tainments ;  elated  with  a  high  opinion  of 
one's  own  self,  or  of  one's  own  aecomplish- 
ineuts,  or  of  things  more  showy  than  valua- 
ble ;  having  a  morbid  craving  for  the  admira- 
tion or  applause  of  others ;  conceited,  puffed 
up,  inflated. 

'"  Sir  Plume,  of  amber  snuff-box  Justly  wain." 

I*ope :  Rape  qf  the  Lock,  iv.  122. 

*  7.  Showy,  ostentatious. 

**  Load  some  vain  church  with  old  theatrick  state." 
Pope :  Moral  Eaaaya,  Iv.  29. 

^  Vain  and  fruitless  are  both  applied  to 
our  endeavours ;  but  the  term  vain  is  the 
more  general  and  indefinite.  What  we  aim 
at,  as  well  as  what  we  strive  for,  maybe  vain; 
but  fruitless  refers  only  to  the  end  of  our 
labours.  When  the  object  aimed  at  is  general 
in  its  import,  it  is  common  to  term  the 
endeavour  vain  when  it  cannot  attain  this 
object ;  when  labour  is  specifically  employed 
for  the  attainment  of  a  particular  object,  it  is 
usual  to  term  it  fruitless  if  it  fail. 

1[  *  1.  For  vavn :  To  no  purpose ;  fruitlessly, 
idly,  in  vain. 

*'  Which  the  air  beats /or  vain." 

Shakeap.  :  Measure  for  Measure,  11.  4, 

2.  In  vain:  To  no  purpose  ;  ineffectually. 
"  In  vain  they  do  worship  me."— JfaMftew  xv.  9. 

3.  To  take  in  vain :  [Take,  v.,  ^  29]. 

•  Vain'-fllll,  a.  [Eng.  vain;  -full.]  Vain, 
empty.    (Titsser:  Husbaiidrie,  p.  10.) 

Vain-glbr'-i-oiis,  *  vaine-glor-y-ous,  a. 

[Eng.  vainglory ;  -ous.] 

X.  Feeling  vainglory ;  vain  to  excess  of  one's 
own  accomplishments  or  achievements ;  boast- 
ful, vaunting. 

2.  Characterized  by  or  proceeding  from  vain- 
glory ;  founded  on  or  prompted  by  vanity ; 
boastful.    {Hackluyt :  Voyages,  ii.  169.) 

•vain-gl6r-i-oii»-ly,adtJ.  [Eng.  vainglori- 
ous; -ty.]  In  a  vainglorious  manner;  with 
vainglory  or  vaunting. 

"  Let  it  no  more  enter  into  your  hearts  to  thlnke 
with  your  selves  vainglorioiwly'—  Udal :  Lake,  ch.  lii. 

Vain-glor'-^,  *  valne-glor-le,  *  vein- 
gloir-e,  *  veyn-glor-y,  s.  [O.  Fr.  vein 
glorie,  from  Lat.  vana  gloria  =  vain  or  idle 
boasting.]  Glory,  pride,  or  boastfulness  that 
is  vain  or  empty ;  tendency  to  unduly  exalt 
one's  self  or  one's  own  achievements ;  exces- 
sive vanity';  vain  pomp  or  show. 

"  If  Hector  break  not  his  neck  i'  the  combat,  he'll 
break  't  himself  in.  vainglory."  —  Shakeap.  :  TroUua  6s 
Creagida,  iii  S. 

Vain'-ljr,  *veyn-li,  adv.    [Eng.  vain;-ly.] 

1.  In  a  vain  manner ;  to  no  purpose ;  in 
vain,  ineffectually,  uselessly,  fruitlessly.    " 

"  Our  cannons'  malice  vainly  shall  be  spent," 

Shakesp.  :  King  John,  Ii 

2.  In  a  vain,  arrogant,  or  conceited  manaer; 
proudly,  conceitedly. 

*  3,  Idly,  foolishly,  unreasonably. 

"  Supplira  beyond  necessity  of  the  present,  are  apt 
to  make  us  either  vainly  profuse,  or  vainly  confident." 
•^SaU:  Cont.  ;  Lord's  Prayer. 

*  4.  Falsely,  erroneously. 

*'  Which  vainly  I  supposed  the  Holy  Laud." 

Shakeap. :  2Menry  IV ,  Iv.  5. 

Valn'-ness,  "  vaine-nesae,  s.   [Eng.  vain; 


1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  vain,  use- 
less, or  ineffectual;  inefficacy,  fruitlessness, 
uselessness. 

2.  Vanity,  empty  pride. 

"  Free  from  vainnesa  and  self-glorloua  prlae.  * 

Shakeap. :  Henry  V.,  v.  (Chorus). 

*  3.  Foolishness,  folly. 

"  0  how  great  vainenesse  is  It  then  to  scorne 
Theweake."        Spenser:  World's  Vanitiet  vi, 

*  4.  Falseness,  falsehood,  deceit. 

"  I  hate  ingratitude  more  in  a  man 
Than  lying  vainness,  babbling  drunkenness." 
Shakesp.  :  Twelfth  JfigJtt.  ilL  4. 

vair,   *  veir,   s.     [Fr.  vair  =  a  rich  fur  of 
ermines,   &c.,  from    Lat. 
varius  =  variegated.] 

*  1.  Ord.  Lang. :  A  kind 
of  fur. 

2,  Her. :  One  of  the  furs, 
composed  of  several  pieces, 
silver  and  blue  (argent  and 
azure),  cut  to  represent  lit- 
tle shields  or  (it  is  said) 
the  fiower  of  the  campan- 
ula, and  opposed  to  each  vaik. 
othei*  in  rows.  When  of 
different  colours,  these  are  specified  and  de- 
scribed, vaire  or  vairy :  as,  vairy  argent  and 

vert.      [COUNTER-VAIR.] 

vair'-6,  vair'-3^,  *var-ry,  •ver-ry.  a, 

[Fr.  vairL] 
Her. :  Chequered  or  charged  with  vair  (q.  v.). 

Vai-sS'-Bhi-ka,  s.  [Sans.  vaises]ia  =  an 
atom.] 

Hiiidoo  Philos. :  One  of  the  six  leading 
systems  of  Brahmanic  philosophy.  At  first 
only  three  of  the  six — viz. ,  the  two  Mimftns&s 
and  the  Ny&ya— were  considered  orthodox  ; 
but  ultimately  the  three  rejected— the  Vai- 
seshika,  the  Sankhya,  and  the  Yoga— were 
exempted  from  the  ban  of  heresy.  The 
founder  of  the  Vaiseshika  system  was  Kanada, 
whose  exact  date  is  unknown,  but  it  may 
be  vaguely  conjectured  as  about  500  b.c.  '  The 
system  assumes  or  establishes  that  all  material 
substances  are  composed  of  atoms  mechanic- 
ally united.  These  atoms  it  regards  as  eternal 
in  their  duration.  The  combinations  of  them 
which  form  the  present  world  are,  however, 
but  transitory ;  so  also  is  the|^  present  system 
of  things.  The  Vaiseshika  philosophy  is  gene- 
rally connected  with  the  Ny5.ya  or  Logical 
school  of  Gautama,  of  which  it  is  supposed 
to  be  a  modificdtion. 

Vaish'-na-v^,  s.    [Sansc,  &c.] 

Hindooism  (PI.) :  A  primary  religious  sec- 
tion of  the  Hindoos,  who  adore  Vishnoo  in 
preference  to,  if  not  to  the  exclusion  of,  the 
other  persons  of  the  Hindoo  Triad.  To  carry 
individual  preference  to  this  extent  is  not 
considered  orthodox,  and  many  of  those  who 
do  so  have  united  themselves  into  monastic 
bodies,  which,  drawing  their  devotees  from 
various  castes,  virtually  merge  them  in  a  new 
one — that  of  the  Sectarian  brotherhood. 
Horace  Hayman  Wilson  divided  the  Vaish- 
navas  into  the  following  sections  ;  (1)  RamA- 
nujas,  Sri  Sampradayis,  or  Sri  Vaishnavas  ; 
(2)  Riraanandis,  or  RAmS-vats ;  (3)  Kabir 
Panthis ;  (4)  Khdkis  ;  (5)  Maluk  Basis ;  (6) 
DAdu  Panthis ;  (7)  RAya  Ddsls  ;  (8)  Senais  ; 

(9)  Vallabhacharis,  or  Rudra    ^ampradayis ; 

(10)  Mird,  Bais  ;  (11)  Madhw^chaiis,  or  Brahma 
Sampradayis ;  (12)  Nimavats,  or  Sanakadi 
Samprayadavis ;  (13)  the  Vaishnavas  of  Ben- 
gal;  (14)  Radha  Vallabhis ;  ()5)  the  Sakhi 
Bhavas ;  (IQ)  Charan  Dasis ;  (17)  Harischandis ; 
(18)  Sadhna  Panthis ;  (19)  Madhavis ;  and 
(20)  Sannyd^is,  VairAgis,  and  Nagaa. 

Vais'-ya»  s.     [Sansc] 

Hindooism :  The  third  of  the  primary  Hin- 
doo castes  in  the  order  of  dignity.  Nominally 
it  contains  the  merchants  and  shopmen. 
[Caste.) 

vai'-vode,  s.    [Waywode.] 

va-keel',  s.  [Hind.,  &c.  wakil.]  In  the  East 
indies  an  ambassador  or  agent  sent  on  a 
special  commission,  or  residing  at  a  court ;  a 
native  attorney  ;  a  native  Indian  law-pleader. 

Va'-la,  s.    [A  female  name  (?).] 
Astron. :  [Astbroid,  131.]. 

V^l'-a-ite,  8.  [After  M.  Vala ;  suff.  -ite  (Min.).'] 

Min. :  A  mineral  belonging  to  the  group  of 

Resins,  occurring  in  small,  hexagonal  tables 

and  massive,  associated  with  hatchettite  (q.v.), 


in  the  Rossitz-Oslawaner  Coal  formation, 
Moravia.  Hardness,  about  1*5  or  lower ; 
lustre,  shining ;  colour  and  streak,  black ; 
aromatic  odeur  when  rubbed ;  fracture,  un- 
even.   Compos. :  not  yet  determined. 

vSl'  -  an9e  (l),  vSl'  -  ence,  *  v3.r  -  lan9e 
*  val-lens,  s.  [From  "Valence  in  France, 
south  of  Lyons,  where  silk  is  still  made.] 

1.  Fringes  of  drapery  ;  specif.,  the  drapery 
hanging  round  a  bed,  couch,  &c. 

"  Valance  of  Venice,  gold  of  needlework." 

Shakesp. :  Taming  of  tlie  ShrevD,  li. 

2.  The  drooping  ledge  at  the  parting  of  a 
trunk. 

*  v^r-an9e  (2),  s.  [O.  Fr.  vallence,  valence.} 
Valour,  bravery,  worth. 

"  And  there  the  valance  of  men,  is  domed  in  rlchet 
out  forthe."— Cftaucer  .■  Teat,  qf  Looe,  bk.  II. 

*  v^l'-an^e,  v.t  [Valance  (1),  s.]  To  furnish 
or  decorate  with  a  valance  or  fiinge ;  to  fringe ; 
hence,  fig,,  to  decorate  with  a  beard. 

"  Thy  face  ia  valanc'd  since  I  saw  thee  Inst ;  com'st 
thou  to  beard  me  ?  "—Shakeap. .  ilatnlet,  h.  3. 

*  va-lanQhe',  s.  [Avalanche.]  An  avalanche. 

"The  great  danger  of  travelling  here  .  .  .  proceeds 
from  what  they  call  th&valanchea."— Smollett :  Franc* 
&  Italy,  let.  xxxvlii. 

*  v&r-an-9^,  *  var-lan-93^,  ».  &  a.    [Eng. 

valancie);  -y.] 

A.  As  subst. :  A  large  wig  that  hides  the  face. 

B.  As  adj. :  Hiding  the  face. 

"  Critics  in  plume  and  white  vaUancy  wig." 

Dryden  •  Ep.  111. 

val-den'-sS-an,  u.  &  $.    [Waldensian.] 

*  vale  (1),  c.    [Vail  (3),  s.] 

vale  (2),  *  val,  s.    [Fr.  va\  from  Lat.  val\&ak 
accus.  of  vallis  =  a  vale,  a  valley.] 
I.  Literally: 

1.  A  tract  of  low  ground  between  hills ;  a 
valley.    (Dryden:  Ep.  iii.) 

H  Vale  is  more  commonly  used  in  poetry, 
valley  in  prose. 

2.  A  little  trough  or  canal :  as,  a  pump  vais 
to  carry  ofl'  the  water  from  a  ship's  pump. 

*  II,  Fig. :  A  state  of  decline  or  wretched- 
ness. 

"  I  am  decliued  into  the  vale  of  years." 

Shakeap. :  Othello,  lii.  a. 

*  va'-lo  (3),  s.  [Lat.,  imper.  sing,  of  valeo  =  t« 
be  well.]    A  farewell ;  an  adieu.      > 

"  I  dropb  a  tear  and  wrote  my  vale," 

Praed.    {Annandale,} 

*  vale,  v,i.    [Vail,  v.]    To  descend. 

"  Here  vales  a.  valley,  here  ascends  a  mountain." 
Sylvester  :  Lu  Bartas  ;  Seventh  day,  first  week,  69; 

*  v^'-ect,  o.    [Valet.] 

*  va,l-e-dic'-tioil,  s.  [As  if  from  a  Lat.  vcJa* 
dictio,  from  valedictus,  pa.  par.  of  valedico  =  tO 
say  farewell,  from  uaie  =  farewell,  and  dico^ 
to  say.]  [Vale  (3),  s.]  A  bidding  farewell;  a 
farewell ;  an  adieu. 

"  He  alwayes  took  thie  solemn  valediction  of  tht 
teU.owea."—I\Uler :   WoHhiea;  Sliropahire. 

val-e-dic-tor'-i-an,  s.  [Eng.  valedictory; 
•an.]  In  American  colleges,  the  student  who 
pronounces  the  valedictory  (q.v.). 

vfil-e-dic'-tor-y,  a.  &  s.     [Valediction.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Bidding  farewell ;  pertaining 
or  relating  to  a  farewell  or  adieu;  of  tha 
nature  of  a  farewell ;  farewell. 

"  To  pay  to  their  popular  chief  governor  every  «aZ» 
dietary  hoaoux."— Cumberland :  Memoirs. 

B.  As  subst. :  In  American  colleges,  an 
oration  or  address  spoken  at  tbe  annual  com- 
mencement by  one  of  the  class  whose  mem- 
bers receive  the  degree  of  B.A.,  and  take 
thoir  leave  of  the  college  and  of  each  other, 

*  val'-en9e  (i),  «.    [Valanoe.] 

*  V^r-en9e  (2), ».    [Valise.] 

Va-len'-ci-a  (c  as  sh),  «.    [See  def.  2.J 

1.  [Valentia.] 

2.  A  province  on  the  east  coast  of  Spain, 
and  a  city,  the  capital  of  the  province. 

3.  {PQ:  Raisins  grown  in,  and  exports 
from  Valencia, 

va-len'-9i-an-ite,  s.    [After  the  Valenciana 
mine,  Mexico,  where  found ;  suff.  -ite  (Min.).'] 
Min. :  A  variety  of  orthoclase,  much  resem- 
bling adularia,  associated  with  quartz. 


boil,  hS^;  po^t,  JiSitrl;  cat,  9eU,  chorus,  9liiii.  beugh;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as;  expect,  :Kenopho]i,  e^t.    -iAg, 
-Clas.  -tian  =  sh^n.   -tion,  -sion  =  shun;  -tion,  -gion  =  zhun.   -«ious,  -tious,  -sious  =  shus.   -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  bel.  d^L 
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Valenciennes— valerianacesB 


vdl-en-9i'-enne§,  s.  [See  def.]  A  term  ap- 
plied to  a  variety  of  lace  whose  meslies  are 
of  the  form  of  an  irregular  hexagon.  It  is 
formed  of  two  threads,  partly  twisted  and 
4>idiled  at  top  of  the  mesh.  The  pattern  is 
woriced  in  the  net.  Named  after  Valenciennes, 
in  France,  where  it  is  made. 

v&l-en-5i-en-ne'-si-a,  s.  [Mod.  Lat. ; 
from  M.  Valenciennes,  a  French  professor  of 
the  first  half  of  the  nineteenth  centnry.] 

PalcBont.  :  A  genus  of  Limneidai,  with  one 
species,  from  a  Tertiary  deposit,  near  Kertch, 
Crimea.  The  shell  resembles  a  gigantic 
Ancylus  (q.v.) ;  apex  much  incurved,  concen- 
tric markings  on  surface. 

va'-len-9^,  s.    [Lat.  vaUns,  pr.  par.  of  valeo 
=  to  be  worth,  to  be  strong.] 
Chem. :  Atomicity  (q.v.), 

vSl'-ene,  «.  [Eng.  val(eric) ; -eneJ]  [Valerone.] 

V^-len'-tit-^  (t  as  ^),  s.  [Etym.  not  appa- 
rent.] 

Fabric:  A  stuff  made  of  worsted,  cotton, 
and  silk,  used  for  waistcoats. 

V^'-en-tine,  s.    [See  def.] 

*  1.  A  sweetheart  or  choice  made  on  St. 
Valentine's  day. 

I'  To-morrow  is  St.  Valentine's  day, 
All  in  the  inoriiiug  betiine ! 
And  I  a  maid  at  your  window. 
To  be  your  Valentine." 

Shaketp. :  Samlet,  It.  5. 

T[  According  to  the  legend,  St.  Valentine 
was  beheaded  on  February  14,  at  Rome,  under 
Claudius.  The  old  notion  was  that  birds  be- 
gan to  couple  on  that  day,  and  hence  arose 
the  custom  of  young  persons  of  both  sexes 
choosing  each  other  as  "valentines"  for  the 
ensuing  year  by  a  species  of  lottery,  and  of 
sending  love  missives  to  each  other. 

2.  A  letter  or  other  missive  sent  by  young 
persons  of  both  sexes  to  each  other  on 
Valentine's  day ;  a  printed  missive  of  an 
amatory  or  satirical  nature,  generally  sent  by 
post  anonymously,  ^ome  valentines  are  highly 
ornamental  and  artistic,  while  others  are 
caricatures,  designed  to  reflect  on  the  per- 
sonal appearance,  habits,  character,  &c.,  of 
the  persona  to  whom  they  are  addressed.  The 
practice  of  sending  valentines  appears  to  be 
diminishing  year  by  year.  Postal  returns  indi- 
cate a  great  falling  off  in  the  numbers  of 
valentines  sent  during  the  past  decade,  one 
large  office  showing  a  decrease  from  117,CK)0  to 
45,000  within  five  years.  The  sending  of  carica- 
tures has  equally  decreased,  and  the  veiled 
insults  thus  frequently  offered  have  been 
creditably  reduced.  The  sending  of  valen- 
tines is  a  harmless  folly,  which  is  dying  out.  - 

VSl-en-tin'-i-an^,  s.  pi.    [See  def.] 

Church  Hist. :  The  followers  of  Valentinus, 
an  Egyptian  gnostic,  whose  sect  arose  at 
Rome,  then  rooted  itself  deeply  in  Cyprus, 
and  finally  spread  throughout  a  great  part  of 
flouthem  Europe,  western  Asia,  and  northern 
Africa.  He  supposed  that  in  the  Pleroina 
(q.v.)  there  were  thirty  male  and  as  many 
female  aeons  united  in  wedlock,  with  four  un- 
married, tliese  latter  being  Horus,  Christ, 
the  Holy  Spirit,  and  Jesus.  The  youngest  seon, 
Sophia  (Wisdom),  brought  forth  a  daughter, 
Achamoth,  whence  sprang  the  Demiurge,  who 
created  mankind.  This  Demiurge,  becoming 
puffed  up  with  pride,  aspired  to  be  regarded 
as  the  only  god,  and  led  many  angels  into  the 
same  error.  To  repress  his  insolence,  Christ 
descended,  Jesus,  one  of  the  highest  aeons, 
joining  him  when  he  was  baptised  in  Jordan. 
The  Dem-nrge  had  him  crucified  ;  but,  before 
his  death,  both  Jesus  the  Son  of  God  and  tlie 
rational  soul  of  Christ  had  separated,  leaving 
only  the  sentient  soul  and  the  ethereal  body 
to  suffer.  The  Valentinians  were  divided  into 
the  Ptolemaitic,  the  Secundian,  the  Heracleo- 
nite,  the  Marcosian,  and  many  other  sects. 

va-len'-titn-ite,  s.  [[After  Basil  Valentine, 
an  alchemist,  who  discovered  some  of  the 
properties  of  antimony ;  suff.  -ite  (Min.).^ 

Min. :  An  orthorhombic  mineral,  occurring 
mostly  in  crystals,  but  occasionally  massive. 
Hardness,  2'5  to  3;  sp.  gr.  5*566;  lustre, 
adamantine  to  pearly ;  colour,  white,  peach- 
blossom  red,  ash-gray  ;  streak,  white  ;  trans- 
lucent to  sub-transparent  Compos. :  oxygen, 
16*44 ;  antimony,  83*56  =  100,  whence  the  for- 
mula SbOg.  Results  from  the  decomposition 
of  various  antimonial  ores. 


va-ler-g,-9et-d-m'-trile,  s.    [Eng.  valer(ic), 
and  acetonltrile.] 

Chem. :  C26H48N4O6.  A  mobile,  colourless 
liquid  found  in  the  neutral  oil  produced  by 
distilling  glue  with  potassium  chromate  and 
sulphuric  acid.  It  has  an  aromatic  odour,  is 
very  inflammable,  burning  with  a  faintly 
luminous  flame,  moderately  soluble  in  water, 
soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether;  sp.  gr.  0*79  at 
15";  boils  between  68°  and  71°. 

va-ler'-^,  o.    [Eng.  vaZer(ic),  and  aldehyde).'] 

Chem.  .-    C5H10O  =    ^  ^3^CH-CH2-CHO. 

Valeraldehyde,  valerianic  aldehyde,  valeryl- 
hydride.  A  mobile,  colourless  liquid,  dis- 
covered by  Dumas  and  Stas.  Obtained  by 
oxidizing  aniylic  alcohol  with  nitric"  or 
chromic  acid,  or  by  distilling  fusel-oil  with 
sulphuric  acid.  It  has  a  burning,  bitter  taste, 
asuffocating  apple-like  odour,  excitingcough- 
iug,  is  insoluble  in  water,  but  soluble  in  all 
proportions  in  alcohol,  ether,  and  volatile 
oils  ;  sp.  gr.  *8057  at  17°,  and  boils  at  96°  under 
ordinary  atmospheric  pressure.  It  is  very  in- 
flammable, burning  with  a  bright  blue-edged 
flame.  When  exposed  to  the  air  it  is  grad- 
ually converted  into  valerianic  acid. 

valeral-ammonia,  s. 

Cliem. ;  CsHmO-NHs  =  C5H9(NH4)0.  A 
crystalline  body  prepared  by  adding  ammonia 
to  valeral  mixed  with  a  thousand  times  its 
bulk  of  water.  It  is  almost  insoluble  in 
water,  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether,  melts 
when  heated,  but  re-crystallizes  on  cooling. 

va-lei'-3,l'-de-hyde,  s.    [Eng.  vaUr(ic\  and 
aldehyde.  ]    [Valeral.  ] 

val-er-al'-didc,  ».    [Valeraldehyde.] 

val-01>-ftl'-dme,  s.    [Eng.  valerald(ide) ;  -ine.] 

Chem.  :  C15H31NS2.     A  viscid  oil  obtained 

by  passing  sulphydric  acid  into  valeral  am- 

'    inonia  suspended  in  water.     It  has  analkaline 

reaction,  a  strong  unpleasant  odour,  does  not 

solidify  at  — 20°,  is  insoluble  in  water,  soluble 

in  alcohol  and  ether,  and  volatilizes  without 

decomposition. 

vSil-er-Sim'-ic,  ct.     [Eng.  vaUr{ic),  and  amic] 
Derived  from  valeric  acid  and  ammonia. 

valeramic-acid,  s. 

Chem. :  C5H11NO2  =  C5H9CNH2)02.  Amido- 
valeric-acid,  valeramidic  acid.  Discovered  by 
Gorup-Besanez  in  the  pancreas  of  an  ox,  and 
prepared  artificially  bytt-9  action  of  ammonia 
on  an  alcoholic  solution  c'  bromovaleric  acid. 
It  crystallizes  in  colourless  leaves,  somewhat 
sublimable,  is  slightly  soluble  in  water  and 
alcohol,  insoluble  in  ether,  and  unites  with 
acids  and  bases  to  form  crystallizable  com- 
pounds. Heated  in  the  air,  it  bums  with  a 
bluish  flame  ;  heated  in  a  glass  tube,  it  melts 
and  sublimes,  giving  off  alkaline  vapours  hav- 
ing the  odour  of  herring-pickle. 

va-ler'-a-inide,  s.  [Eng.  valer{ic),  and  amide.'] 
Chem.':  CgHuNO  =  C5H90-H2N.  The  pri- 
mary amide  of  valeric  acid,  produced  by  the 
action  of  strong  ammonia  on  ethylic  valerate. 
Insoluble  in  water,  melts  at  100°,  subliming 
at  a  somewhat  higher  temperature,  and,  when 
boiled  with  alkalis,  gives  off  ammonia. 

va-ler-a-mid'-XC,  1*.    [Eng.  valeramid(e) ; 
'-ic.]    [Valeramic] 

val-er-am'-ing,  s.  [Eng,  valer(ic),  and  amine.] 
CAem.:  Wui'tz's  original  name  for  amylamine. 

vSl-er-fiji'-il-ide,  s.    [Eng.  valeriic) ;  aml- 
(iTie) ;  and  suff.  -ide.] 
Chem.:  CnHigNO  =  C5Hio(06H5)NO. 

Phenyl- valeramide.  A  crystalline  body,  ob- 
tained by  the  action  of  valeric  anhydride  on 
aniline.  It  is  slightly  soluble  in  water,  soluble 
in  alcohol  and  ether,  melts  at  115°,  and  distils 
unaltered  at  220°. 

v^-er'-ate,  «.    [Eng.  valeriic) ;  -ate.] 
Chem.  :  A  salt  of  valeric  acid. 
valerate  of  potassium,  s. 

Chem. :  C5H9KO2.  Obtained  by  saturating 
valeric  acid  with  potassium.  It  is  an  amor- 
phous, white,  deliquescent,  saline  mass,  solu- 
ble in  water  and  in  strong  alcohol,  melts  at 
140°,  and  decomposes  at  a  higher  temperature. 

v3.r-er-ene, ».    [Eng.  val€r{ic);  -ene.]    [Amy- 

leue.] 
va-ler'-i-an,  «.    [Valeriana.] 


Botany : 

1.  The  genus  Valeriana  (q.v.). 

2,  Polemonium  ccBndeum  (Britten  <f  Hol- 
land.) [Greek- valerian.  Red- valerian. 
Spur- valerian.] 

valerian-oil,  «. 

CTiem. :  A  pale  yellow  or  greenish  oil,  ob- 
tained by  distilling  valerian  root  with  water. 
It  has  the  odour  of  valerian,  an  aromatio 
taste,  an  acid  reiiction ;  sp.  gr.  0*90-0*93 ; 
boils  at  200° ;  becomes  viscid  at  -  15°,but  doea 
not  solidify  completely  even  at  -  40°.  II  ap- 
pears to  be  a  mixture  of  several  substances. 

valerian-pug,  s. 

Entom. :  Eupithecia  valerianata ;  a  rare 
Briti-sh  geometer  moth,  with  ashy-brown 
wings,  the  caterpillar  of  which  feedsj  on  tho 
common  valerian. 

va-ler-i-a'-na,  s.  [From  Lat.  valeo  =  to  bo 
strong ;  so  named  from  the  powerful  medi- 
cinal qualities  of  some  species.] 

Bot. :  Valerian ;  the  typical  genui*  of  Va- 
lerianacese  or  Valerianese.  Herbs,  generally 
pei'ennial,  with  radical  leaves  crowded,  thosa 
of  the  stem  opposite  or  whorled,  entire  or 
pinnatifid  ;  flowers  cymose,  with  bracteolos  ; 
corolla  fl  ve-cleft,  gibbous  at  the  base,  gtamena 
three;  ftuit  crowned  with  a  feathery  pappus. 
Known  species  about  130,  from  the  North 
Temperate  Zone  and  from  South  Amei-ica. 
The  Common  Valerian  {Valeriana  officinalis) 
is  abundant  in  ditches,  moist  woods,  &c.,  in  all 
parte  of  Europe  and  in  northern  Asia.  In  the 
United  States  it  is  a  cultivated  plant.  The 
root  is  fleshy,  the  leaves  pinnatifid,  the  stalk 
two  to  four  feet  high,  the  flowers  pale  flesh- 
colored.  The  root,  which  is  warm  and 
aromatic,  is  a  well-known  medicine,  particularly 
80  when  the  plant  is  grown  in  dry  hilly 
ground.    It  yields  a  volatile   oil,   in   which 


VALERIANA  OFFICINALIS. 
1  Plaut ;  2.  Flower ;  a  Leaflets. 
valerianic  acid  Is  developed  on  exposure  to 
the  air.  Some  of  the  salts  of  this  acid  are 
specially  valuable  medicinally.  The  root  is  used 
in  pharmacy  in  spasms,  heniicrania,  hysteria, 
chorea,  epilepsy,  hypochondriasis,  and  as  an 
auxiliary  to  tonics  in  interraittents.  Baths 
of  valerian  have  been  found  of  much  use 
in  acute  rheumatism.  In  excessive  doses  it 
produces  headache  and  mental  excitement. 
It  is  highly  attractive  to  rats,  and  also 
to  cats,  hence  it  is  called  Cats'  Valerian  ;  and, 
being  much  used  by  the  poor  as  an  appli- 
cation to  fresh  wounds,  is  named  also  All- 
heal. V.  Pyrenaica,  which  has  very  large, 
cordate,  deeply-toothed  leaves,  is  a  native  of 
the  Pyrenees.  It  grows  in  woods  in  Scotland, 
but  is  not  indigenous.  The  winged  seeds 
have  been  carried  by  the  wind  from  adjacent 
gardens  in  which  it  is  cultivated.  V.celtica 
and  V.  Salivnca,  natives  of  the  mountains 
of  Austria,  are  used  in  the  east  of  Europe 
to  aromatize  baths.  The  roots  of  V.  celtica, 
V.  officinalis,  and  V.  Phu  are  tonic,  bitter, 
arognatic,  spasmodic,  vermifugal,  and  perhaps 
febrifugal.  V.  sitkensis,  Dioscoridis,  &c.,  are 
powerful  stimulants.  The  strong-scented 
roots  of  V.  Hardwickii  and  V.  Wallichii,  Hima- 
layan species,  are  used  in  India  medicinally. 

va-ler-i-a-na'-ye-BB,  *.  pl.^  [Mod.  Lat. 
Valeriana,  and  fem.  pi.  adj.  suff.'-ace^c.] 

Bot.  :  Valerianworts ;  an  order  of  Epigy- 
nous  Exogens,  alliance  Campanales.  Annual 
or  perennial  scented  herbs,  occasionally  twin- 
ing.. Leaves  collected  in  rosettes  at  the  root, 
or  distributed  upon  the  stem,  opposite,  entire. 
or  pinnately-divided.  Flowers  in  cymes ;  calyx 
superior,  the  limb  membranous  or  resem- 
bling feathery  pappus ;  corolla  monopetaloua, 


0Lte,  t&t,  fare,  amidst,  wbat,  f^U,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pdt^ 
or,  wore,  wolf;  work,  whd,  son ;  mute,  cuh,  ciire,  ^jiite,  cur,  rule,  foil ;  try,  Syrian,    so,  Cd  =  e;  ey  —  a;  qu  =?  kw. 
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tubular,  inserted  in  the  top  of  the  ovary,  two 
or  three-lobed,  regular  or  Irregular,  sometinn's 
with  a  spur  ;  stamens  one  to  five,  inseitHii 
into  the  tube  of  the  corolla,  and  alternate  with 
its  lobes  ;  ovary  inferior,  one-celled,  sometimes 
with  two  other  abortive  cells  ;  seed  one,  pfn- 
dulous.  Chiefly  in  temperate  climates.  Known 
genera  twelve ;  species  185.    {Lindley.) 

va-ler'-i-^n-ate,  s.   EEng.  valerian(ic) ;  -ate,] 

1.  Ckem. :  A  salt  of  valerianic  acid  (q.v.). 

2.  Pharm.  .*  Valerianate  of  zinc  is  a  nervine 
tonic,  an  antispasmodic,  and  an  anthelmintic. 
Valerianate  of  iron  and  that  of  ammonia  act 
somewhat  similarly ;  valerianate  of  soda  acts 
like  valerian  root ;  valerianate  of  quinine  is 
useful  in  intermittent  and  spasmodic  neur- 
algic affections. 

va-ler-)t-a-nel'-la,  s.    [Dimin.  from  Mod. 
Ijat.  uaferiaiia  (q.v*.).] 

Bot. :  Corn-salad  ;  a  genus  of  Valerianaceee. 
Small  annuals,  dichotomously  branched. 
Flowers  small,  bracteate,  solitary  or  cymose 
in  the  forks  of  the  bi'anches  ;  corolla  regular, 
funnel-shaped ;  stamens  three ;  ftuit  two  to 
three-celled,  one-seeded.  Known  species  about 
fifty,  chiefly  from  the  north  temperate  zone. 
Three  of  them  are,  ValerianeHa  olitoria  (= 
Fedia  olitoria).  Common  Corn-salad  or  Lamb's 
Lettuce ;  V.  Auricula  (=  F.  Auricula),  the 
Sharp-fruited  Com-salad  ;  and  V.  dentata  (= 
F.  dentata),  ttfc  Smooth  Narrow-fruited  Corn- 
Balad.  The  first  is  from  three  inches  to  a 
foot  high ;  has  pale  blue  or  rarely  white 
flowers,  iD  terminal  compact  heads  and  later- 
ally compressed  oblique  fruit,  crowned  with 
the  remains  of  the  calyx.  It  grows  on  banks 
and  in  corn-fields,  especially  in  a  light  soil, 
and  is  often  cultivated  as  a  salad.  The  second 
has  lax  cymes  and  au  «*vate-acun)inate  cap- 
sule, and  is  rare.  The  third  has  flesh-coloured 
flowers  in  panicled  cymes,  and  ovate  flattish 
capsules  ;  it  is  not  very  common.  V.  cariii- 
ata,  naturalised  in  England,  may  be  a  variety 
of  the  first  species.  V.  eriocarpa  is  stated  to 
be  a  casual  in  Worcestershire. 

V^r-ler-I-an'-ic,  a.    {Eng.  valerian  ; -ic,]  Per- 
taining to  or  derived  from  valerian. 

valerlanlo-acid,  u.    [Valebic-acii>.] 

valerlanlc-aldeliyde,  s.    [Valeral.] 

Ta-ler'-i-^ai-wort,  s     [Eng.  vaUrmn,  and 
'wort.] 

Bat.  (PL);  Lindley's  name  for  the  Valerian- 
aceae  (q.v.). 

va-lep'-io,  o.     [Eng.  valer^ian);  -w.]     Con- 
tained in  or  derived  from  valerian-root. 

valeric-acid,  s. 

Ckem. :  C5H10O2  =  ^^^^  |  O.     Delpliinic 

acid  ;  Fhocenic  acid  ;  Butylcarbonic  acid  ; 
Valerianic  acid.  A  monobasic  acid,  first  ob- 
tained by  Chevreul,  in  1817,  from  the  fat  of 
i)eZ2)AinwmpAoca37ia,  but  found  widely  difl'used 
throughout  the  vegetable  kingdom,  in  valerian 
root,  angelica  root,  and  in  many  plants  of  the 
composite  order.  It  is  prepared  artificially 
by  oxidising  amylic  alcohol  with  a  mixture  of 
strong  sulphuric  acid  and  acid  potassic  chro- 
mate.  When  pure,  it  is  a  colourless,  mobile 
oil,  having  a  sour,  burning  taste ;  sp.  gr.  0937 
at  16°;  slightly  soluble  in  water,  soluble  in 
alcohol  and  ether  and  in  strong  acetic  acid ; 
does  not  solidify  at  -16",  and  boils  at  184°. 
With  the  bases,  it  forms  salts  called  valerates, 
none  of  which  is  of  any  importance. 

valeric-aldehyde,  n.    [Valeral.] 

valeric-anhydride,  s. 

Chem. :  CioHi803=((CH3)2 :  CH-CH2 '00)20. 
Valeric  oxide  ;  Valeric  valerate.  A.  colourless, 
mobile  oil,  prepared  by  distilling  valerate  of 
potassium  with  oxychloride  of  phosphorus, 
washing  the  distillate  with  sodic  carbonate, 
dissolving  in  ether,  and  evaporating.  It  has  a 
faint  odour  of  apples ;  sp.  gr.  0*934  at  15" ;  is 
soluble  in  ether,  and  boils  at  215°.  Water 
slowly  absorbs  it,  converting  it  into  valeric 
acid ;  with  alcohol  it  forms  ethylic  valerate. 

LVaLERIC-£TH£BS.  ] 

valeric-chloride,  s. 

Chem. :  C5H9O2CI.  A  colourless,  mobile, 
faming  liquid,  produced  by  the  action  of 
phosphorous  chloride  on  valeric  acid.  It  has 
a  sp,  gr.  of  1'005  at  6°,  boils  at  117',  and  is 
easily  decomposed  by  water  into  hydrochloric- 
and  valeric-acids. 


valeric-ethers,  s.  pL 

Chem, :  Prepared  by  distilling  sodium  valer- 
ate with  sulphuric  acid  and  the  corresponding 
alcohols  :  (1)  Methylic  valerate,  Q^lXs^CKi)0^, 
Is  a  colourless  liquid,  with  an  odour  of 
valerian  and  wood  spirit;  sp.  gr.  0*8869  at 
15° ;  boils  at  116°.  (2)  Ethylic  valerate, 
C5H9(C2H5)02,  is  a  colourless  liquid,  of  a  fruity 
odour ;  slightly  soluble  in  water,  soluble  in 
alcohol ;  sp.  gr.  0-866  at  15° ;  boils  at  133°. 

valeric-oxide,  valeric-valerate,  s. 

[Va  lkric-anh  ydbide.  ] 

V&l'-er-in,  s.  [Eng.  vaXeriic\  and  {gly(xr)in.'\ 
Chem.  (Pi.)  .*  A  series  of  glycerides  obtained 
by  heating  valeric  acid  with  glycerin :  (1)  Mono- 
valei-in,  CgHigOi  =  (C3H6)-"'(HO)2-(C5H902). 
An  oily  neutiul  liquid  produced  by  heating 
valeric  acid  with  excess  of  glycerin  to  200^ 
for  three  hours.  It  has  a  faint  odour ;  sp.  gr. 
1-100  at  15°;  mixes  with  half  its  bulk  of 
water  to  a  clear  liquid,  but  separates  on  the 
addition  of  mure  water,  and  is  decomposed  by 
alcohol,  even  in  the  cold.  (2)  Divalerin, 
Oi3H240b  =  (03H5)"''HO-(C6H902)2.  Ancutral 
oily  liquid,  obtained  by  heating  valeric  acid 
and  glycerin  to  275°,  It  has  a  disagreeable, 
fishy  odour;  sp.  gr.  1'059  at  15°,  solidifies  at 
-40°,  and  does  not  mix  readily  with  water.  (3) 
Trivalerin,  Ci8H3206  =  (C3H5)"'-(C5H902)3.  A 
neutral  oily  liquid,  produced  by  heating  diva- 
lerin to  220°,  with  ten  times  its  weight  of 
valeric  acid.  It  has  an  unpleasant  odour,  is 
insoluble  in  water,  but  soluble  in  alcohol  and 
ether. 

vS,l-er-3^'-Jc,  a.  [Eng.  valer(ic);  Gr.  lo-o? 
(isos)  =  the  same  as,  and  Eng.  suff.  -ic]  Con- 
tained in  or  derived  from  valeric  aoid. 

valerisic-acid,  s. 

Chem.  (PL):  Laurent's  name  for  the  sub- 
stitution products  of  valeric  acid,  in  which 
tdiree  atoms  of  hyorogen  are  replaced  by 
chlorine  or  other  radicles,  e.g.,  chlorovaler- 
isic  acid,  C5H7CI3O2.  In  like  manner,  those 
products  in  which  four  atoms  of  hydrogen 
are  thus  replaced,  are  called  valerosic  acids. 

v&l-er-d-di-chldr-hy'-drin,  s.  fEng. 
valero(l),  and  dichlorhydrin.] 

Chem. :  C8Hi402Cl2=(C3H5)"'(C5H(,O)0-Cl2. 
A  mobile  liquid,  produced  by  heating  epi- 
chlorhydrin  with  valeric  chloride  to  100\  It 
smells  like  amylic  acetate,  has  a  sp.  gr.  of 
1-149  at  11°,  and  boils  at  245°. 

v&l-er-6-gl^9'-er-al,  s.  [Eng.  vaiero(0; 
gl'ycer(in),  and  suff.  -of.] 

(C3H6  r 
Chem. :  CsHieOa  =      H 

(C5H10)"  . 
obtained  by  heating  valeral  with  glycerin  to 
180',  for  twenty-four  hours.  It  is  insoluble 
in  water,  soluble  in  alcohol,  sp.  gr.  1-027  at 
0°,  and  boils  at  224°— 228°. 

V&l-er-6r,  s.     [Eng.  vaZer(ian)  ;  -oL] 

Chem. :  CgHioO?  Produced  by  rapidly  dis- 
tilling valerian  oil  in  a  stream  of  carbonic 
anhydride.  It  crystallizes  in  colourless, 
transparent  prisms,  slightly  soluble  in  water, 
soluble  in  alcohol,  ether,  and  volatile  oils, 
melts  at  20°,  and  then  remains  liquid  at  or- 
dinary temperatures. 

vSl-er-0-lac'-t£o,  a.  [Eng.  vdleroQ),  and 
lactic]  Contained  in  or  derived  from  valeric 
and  lactic  acids. 

valerolactio-acid,  s. 

Chem. :  CgHjo^s.  Produced  by  heating 
bromovaleric  acid  with  silver  oxide  and  water. 
Its  zinc  salts  crystallize  readily. 

v^'-er-6ne,  «.    [Eng.  valer(ic);  -one.] 

Chem.:   C9Hi80  =  ^5H9Jq^      Valene,    va- 

leryl-butyl,  valeroyl-butyloxide.  A  trans- 
parent, colourless,  mobile  liquid,  obtained  by 
the  dry  distillation  of  calcium  valerate,  mixed 
with  one-sixth  of  its  weight  of  lime.  It  is 
lighter  than  water,  has  an  etherial  odour  and 
burning  taste,  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether, 
sp.  gr.  0  823  at  20°,  and  boils  at  181°. 

V&l-er-o-m'-trile,  •.  (Eng,  valero^t),  and 
nitrite.  ] 

Chem.:  C5H9N  =  C4H9-CN.  Butylic cyanide, 
A  colourless  oil,  produced  by  heating  valeric 
acid  wiWi  potassic  sulphocyanate.  It  has 
the  odour  of  bitter  almonds,  sp.  gr.  0-8164  at 
0°,  and  boils  at  140°. 


loa. 


A  liquid 


vftl'-er-o-nyl,  s.    [Eng.  ■uaieron(e);  -yl.] 

Chem.  :  Lowig's  name  for  the  hydro-carbon 
C4H9.    (Watts.) 

vSl-er-ox'-yl,  s.  [Eng.  vaUr(ic);  ox(atyt): 
•yl.]    [Valebyl.] 

vSJ'-er-6^1,  s,     [Eng.  valero(ne) ;  -yl] 

Chem. :  A  name  applied  to  the  hydro-carbon 
C5H9,  according  to  which  denomination  va- 
lerene  may  be  designated  as  hydride  of  va- 
leroyl,  C5H9H ;  valerone  as  valerovl  butyl- 
oxide,  CBH9-C4H9O,  &c.    (Watts.) 

Val'-er-yl,  s.     [Eng.  valer(ic);  yl,] 

Chem.:  C6H9O.  Valeroxyl.  The  radicle  of 
valeric  acid  and  its  derivatives,  obtained  in 
the  free  state  by  the  action  of  sodium  on 
ethylic  valerate. 

valeryl-butyl, ».    [Valerone.] 

valeryl- chloride,  ».  [Valeric-chlo- 
ride,] 

valeryl-hydrlde, ».    [Valeral.] 

valeryl-protoxide,  s.    [Valeric-anht- 

DRIDG.] 

vSl'-er-^l-ene,  a.    [Eng.  valeryl;  -ene.] 

Chem. :  C5H8.  A  colourless,  mobile  liquid, 
homologous  with  acetylene,  obtained  by  heat- 
ing amylene  bromide,  with  a  concentrated 
alcoholic  solution  of  potash,  to  140°  for  several 
hours,  washing  the  resulting  product  with 
water,  distilliug,  and  collecting  the  liquid 
which  passes  over  between  44°  an«  46°.  It 
has  a  pungent  alliaceous  odour,  is  insoluble 
in  water,  soluble  in  alcohol,  boils  at  46°,  and 
has  a  vapour  density  of  2-356. 

*  v&l'-et,  v.t.  [Valet,  3.]  To  attend  on,  as  a 
valet. 

"  Some  daodr  old  Brown,  whom  he  had  valeted  hi 
the  middle  of  the  i&at  ceutury.''~7'.  Bughta:  Tom 
Brovm'M  Schoaldayi,  pt.  L.  ch.  it 

v^'-ct  (or  as  vSl'-e),  *  val-ett,  s.  [Fr.  valet 
=  a  groom,  a  yeoman.  The  same  word  as 
Varlet  (q.v.).] 

1.  A  man-servant  who  attends  on  his 
master's  person  ;  a  valet-de-chambre.  Valets 
or  varlets  were  originally  the  sons  of  knights, 
and  afterwai"ds  of  the  nobility,  before  they 
obtained  the  age  of  chivalry. 

"  The  king  made  him  hia  i^alett  (equivalent  to  what 
afterward  was  called  ^eiitleitian  of  the  bedchamber)." 
—Fuller:   Worthui;  rorkahire. 

2.  Manage :  A  kind  of  goad  or  stick  armed 
with  a  point  of  iron. 

valet-de-chambre,  s.  The  same  as 
Valet,  s.  (q.v.). 

"Nn  great  man  ever  appeared  groat  in  the  eyes  of 
hiB  valet-de-chambre." — Knox :  £s*a.ys.  No.  82, 

*  v3,l-e-tu-dm-ar'-i-an,  a.  &  s.    [Eng.  vale- 

tudinary ;  -an.] 

A.  As  adj.  :  Sickly ;  in  a  poor  state  of 
health  ;  infirm  ;  seeking  to  recover  health. 

"  Great  benefit  to  the  valetudinarian,  feeble  part  of 
wa,iikmd."~Derfitim :  Physlvo-Thenlogy.  bk,  iii,,  ch.  iv. 

B,  As  subst.:  A  person  of  weak  health  or 
infirm  constitution;  an  invalid;  one  who  is 
seeking  to  recover  health. 

"  That  sickly  tribe  who  are  commouly  known  by  the 


ibytl 
-,  No.  S 


name  of  oaletudinariant." — Addison:  Spectator,  No.  Sfi. 

*vSl-e-tu-din-ar'-i-an-isin,  s.  [Eng. 
valetudiTiarian ;  -ism.]  The  slate  or  condi- 
tion of  a  valetudinarian ;  a  weak  or  sickly 
state  of  health. 

"  At  an  age  when  moat  men  are  condemned  to  val^ 
tudinarianism."-~Daili/  Telegraph,  March  11,  1887. 

*  Val-e-tU'-din-g-r-i-neas,  s.     [Eng.  valetu- 

dinary; -ness.]    The  quality  or  state  of  being 
valetudinary ;  valetudinarianism. 

"  Habitual  thinnesB,  leanness,  teiidemesn,  and  oo/^ 
tudinarine»t."—Cheyne :  Method  of  Cure,  pt.  ii.,  cb,  it. 

*V£il~e-tu-diu-ar'-i-oiis,  a.  [Eng.  valetv.' 
dinary  ;  -ous.]    Valetudinary  (q.v.). 

•'About  the  beginning  of  January  he  began  to  b« 
very  valetudinarious." —Cotton  Mather:  Afemorablt 
Providences  (ed.  1689),  p.  55. 

*  v3l-e-tu'-diu-ar-y,  a.  &  s.  [Fr.  vaiSiii- 
dinaire,  from  Lat.  valetv dhiarius  —  sickly, 
from  vaUtudo,  genit.  'ynieiu(ii;iis=  health,  good 
or  bad,  esp.  ill-health,  from  valeo  =  to  be  in 
good  health.] 

IL,  As  adjective: 

1.  (0/ person*):  In  woak  or  ill-health;  in* 
firm,  delicate. 

"He  became  valetudinary  for  want  of  eztrolBa.'*'^ 
Qtntlemant  Magazine,  Aug.,  17S7,  p.  369. 


bSd,  biS^;  p6iit,  J^l;  oat.  fell,  ohonis,  9hiii,  ben^h;  go,  e:em;  thin,  this;  sin,  a$ ;  expect,  Xenophon,  eylst.  ph  =  t 
-daiit  -tlan = sh^n.  -tioxu  -elou = sh^ ;  -tioii»  -$lon = xha&>  -oloas«  -tioiia»  -oioua  =  shus.  -ble,  -die*  &&  =  b^  d^L 
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valetudinous— vallisneria 


S.  (Of  things):  Delicate. 

"  It  reudere  the  habit  of  eocletf  dangeroualr  rate* 
tudhiarv."— Burke  :  R^flectiont  on  Revel,  in  France, 

B.  As  suhst. :  One  who  is  in  weak  or  Ill- 
health  ;  a  valetudinarian. 

*v&l~e-tu'-din-oii8,  t*.  [Valetudinaev.] 
Sickly,  weak. 

"  Atftightetl  with  the  vaZetudinous  condition  of 
King  BdwMd."— /Wfcr ;  Bist.  Comb,,  vii.  85. 

Val-bal'-la,  5.  [Icel.  vcUhdll,  genit.  valhah 
tor  =  the  fiall  of  the  slain,  from  i«iZr=  slain, 
slaughter,  and  Mil,  hall  =  a  hall.] 

1.  Scand.  Myth. :  The  place  of  immortality 
for  the  souls  of  heroes  slain  in  battle,  where 
they  spent  their  time  in  feasting  and  drinking. 

2.  Fig. :  Any  edifice  which  is  the  final  rest- 
ing-place of  many  of  the  heroes  or  great  men 
of  a  nation ;  specif.,  applied  to  the  Pantheon 
or  Temple  of  Fame,  built  by  Louis  I.  of 
Bavaria  at  Donaustauf.  near  Ratisbon,  and 
consecrated  to  all  Germans  who  have  become 
renowned  in  war,  statesmanship,  literature, 
science,  or  art. 

*v&l'-ian9e,  *vSl'-ian-5y  (i  as  y),  *val- 

i-aunce,  s.  [O.  Ft.  vaillance,  vallence,  val- 
ence; Ft.  vaillatice,  from  Lat.  valentia,  from 
valens,  pr.  par.  of  valeo  =  to  be  strong,  to  be 
worth.]    [Valiant.]    Valour,  bravery. 

"^o  let  him  weet  blB  doughty  valiauvce." 

Spenser ;  F.  Q.,  IL  iiL  14. 

V&l-lant  (1  as  y),  *  valiaunt,  *  valyant, 

a.  &  s.  (Fr.  vaillant,  volant,  pr.  par.  of  valoir 
=  to  profit,  serve,  be  good  for,  from  Lat.  valeo 
=  to  be  strong,  to  be  worth;  Sp.  valiente; 
Port.  &  Ital.  valente.] 

A,  As  adjective : 

*  1.  Strong ;  vigorous  in  body ;  strong  or 
powerful  generally. 

"The  scent  thereof  la  somewhat  vaJuinf." — FUUer: 

Worthies ;  Cornwall,  i.  206. 

2.  Brave,  courageous,  intrepid,  puissant. 

"  Godlike  Acbilleti,  valiant  as  thou  art." 

Cowper:  Homer;  IHadi, 

3.  Performed  with  valour  or  bravery ;  heroic, 
intrepid. 


4,  Noted  for  valour  or  bravery. 

"  For  though  he  bore  a  valiant  name, 
His  heart  wsie  of  a  timid  frame." 

Word»worth :  White  Doe.  111. 

*  B.  As  suhst. :  A  valiant  or  brave  person. 

"  Four  battles  .  .  .  wbereiu  four  valiants  of  David 
day  four  giants."— 2  Samuel  xxi.    (Heading.) 

•  vS,l'-iant-ise  (1  as  y),  *  val-yant-ise,  s. 

[Eng.  valiant;  -ise.]  Valour,  bravery,  courage. 
"  Picks  quari'els  for  to  show  his  valiantiae." 

Bp.  Hall :  Satires,  iv.  4. 

Tfir-iant-l;;^  (i  as  y),  adv.  [Eng.  valiant; 
■ly.]  'in  a  valiant  manner;  with  valour  or 
bravery ;  bravely,  com-ageously. 

"To  fight  vaUantly  in  defence  of  their  religion," — 
Addison :  Spectator,  So.  349. 

*v3.r-lant-ness  (1  as  y),  *val-laxit- 
nessei  s.  [Eng,  valiant;  -ness.]  The  quality 
or  state  of  being  valiant ;  valour,  bravery, 
intrepidity,  courage. 

"A  man  of  great  reuowme  and  valiantnesse." — 
Bolinihed :  CJiron. ;  Edward  III. 

•  val-i-aunce,  s.    [Valiance.] 

Val'-id,  a.  [Fr.  valide,  from  Lat,  valxdus  = 
strong,  from  valeo  =  to  be  strong  ;  Sp.,  Port., 
&  Ital.  valido.'] 

*  1,  Strong,  powerful,  efficient. 

"Perhaps  more  valid  amies, 
Weapons  more  violent,  when  next  we  meet. 
May  serve  to  better  us."      Milton  :  P.  L.,  vi.  438, 

2.  Supported  or  grounded  on  actual  fact; 
well-grounded,  sound  ;  capable  of  being  justi- 
fied or  defended  ;  not  weak  or  defective  ;  well- 
based  :  as,  a  vaKd  argument,  a  valid  excuse. 

3.  Having  sufficient  legal  strength  or  force ; 
good  or  sufficient  in  point  of  law  ;  incapable 
of  being  lawfully  overthrown  or  set  aside  ; 
executed  with  the  proper  formalities ;  binding 
in  law. 

"  Bonds  of  resignation  on  demand  have  been  de- 
clared by  the  temporal  judges oaIwt"—SecAer;  Cliarge 
to  the  Clergy  {an.  1747). 

•  vS,l'-i-date,  v.t.  [Low  Lat.  validatus,  pa. 
par.  of  valido  =  to  make  strong,  from  Lat. 
valid-US  =  strong.] 

1.  To  malce  or  declare  valid  ;  to  confirm. 

"  All  the  elections  are  validated."— Standard,  Nov.  11, 
16BS. 

2.  To  test  the  validity  of ;  as,  To  validate 
votes. 


•  V^-i-da'-tlon,  s.  [Fr.,  from  Low  Lat.  vaZi- 
datus,  pa.  par.  of  valido  =  to  validate  (q.v.).] 
The  act  of  giving  validity. 


va-lid'-i-t^,  *  va-lid-1-tie,  s.  [Fr.  validity, 
from  Lat.  vajiditatem,  accus.  of  validitas,  from 
validus=  strong,  valid  (q.v.).] 

*  1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being'  strong  ; 
strength,  power. 

"  Furpoae  is  but  the  slave  to  memory 
Of  violent  birth,  but  poor  validity."' 

Shakesp. :  Hamlet,  ill.  2. 

2.  Strength  or  force  derived  fl-om  resting  on 
or  being  supported  by  fact ;  soundness,  just- 
ness, validness  :  as,  the  validity  of  an  argu- 
ment. 

3.  Legal  strength  or  force ;  suflSciency  in 
point  of  law. 

"Making  Inquiry  into  the  validity  of  their  assumed 
titlM."— Cooft.'  Third  Voyage,  bk.  ii.,  ch.  vl, 
*L  Value. 

"  No  less  in  space,  validity.taid  pl«iBure, 
Than  that  conferred  on  Qonerll." 

Shakesp.  :  Lear,  i.  1. 

vSl'-id-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  valid;  -ly.]  In  a  valid 
manner  ;  so  as  to  be  valid. 

V^l'-id-ness,  s.  [Eng.  valid;  -nessi]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  valid  ;  validity. 

va-lin^h',  ve-lm^he',  s.  [Etym.  doubtful.] 
A  tube  for  drawing  liquors  from  a  cask  by  the 
bunghole. 

va-lise',  *  val-lies,  *  val-llse,  s.  [Fr.  valise, 
a  word  of  doubtful  origin  ;  Sp.  valija ;  Ital. 
valigia.]  A  small  leather  bag  or  portmanteau 
to  hold  a  traveller's  equipment  for  short 
journeys,  &c. ;  a  portmanteau. 

"  Sealed  up 
In  the  values  of  my  trust,  locked  close  for  ever." 
Ben  Jonson :  Tale  qf  a  Tub,  li.  1. 

Val'-kyr,  Val-kyr'-i-a,  s.  [Icel.  valkyrja, 
from  vatkr^fhe  slain.] 

Scand.  Myth.  (PL):  One  of  the  twelve 
nymphs  of  Valhalla,  They  were  armed  and 
mounted  on  fleet  horses,  and  in  the  thick  of 
battle  they  selected  those  whom  the  Fates 
had  destined  to  be  slain,  and  conducted  them 
to  Valhalla,  and  served  them  with  mead  and 
ale  in  the  skulls  of  their  enemies.  [Wish- 
maidens.] 

"The  Valkyrs  are  choosers  of  the  slain:  a  destiny 
Inexorable,  which  it  is  nsele^  trying  to  bend  or  soften, 
has  appointed  who  is  to  be  alB.ui."—Carlyle  '  Heroes, 
lect  i. 

Val-kyr'-X-an,  a.  [Valkyr.]  Of  or  belong- 
ing to  the  Valkyrs  (q.v.) 

"  Ourself  have  often  tried 
Valkyrian  hymns."        Tennyson  :  Princess,  Iv.  12L 

*  val'-lan-5y,  *.    [Valanoy.] 

*val'-lar,  a.  &  s.  [Lat,  vallaris,  from  valhim. 
=  a  palisaded  rampart,  from  vallus  =  a  stake.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  rampart 
or  palisade. 

B.  As  subst. :  A  vallar-crown  (q.v.). 
"Garlaudes,  vallares,  and  murallea."— (/rfuE.'  Apoph. 

(^Erasmus,  p.  284. 

vallar-crown,  s. , 

Roman  A  ntiq.  :  A  crown  of  gold  presented 
to  the  soldier  vfho  first  surmounted  a  vallum, 
and  forced  an  entrance  into  an  enemy's  camp. 

Val-lar'-is,  5.  [Lat.  vallaris— pertaimng  to 
a  rampart;  vallum— a.  rampart.  So  named 
because  one  species  is  used  in  Java  for  fences.] 
Bat. :  A  genus  of  Parsonseae  (q.v.).  Twining 
Indian  shrubs,  with  opposite  leaves,  dicho- 
tomous  interpetiolar  peduncles,  salver-shaped 
corollas  and  follicular  fruit. 

*  val'-lar-y,  a.  [Lat.  valla/riB.]  The  same  as 
Vallar  (q.v.), 

*  v3.1'-la'-tlon,  s.  [Lat.  vallum  =  a  palisaded 
rani]iart,]  A  rampart,  an  entrenchment,  a 
fortification. 

"The  vaVation  south-west  of  Dorchester  in  this 
county."— ITarron."  Hist.  Kiddington,  p.  70. 

*  vS,r-la-t6r-:3^,  a.  [Vallation,]  Of  or  per- 
taining to  a  rampai-t  or  vallum.  (See  extract 
under  Scriptory,  2.) 

val'-le-a,  s.  [Named  by  Mutis  after  Robert 
Valle  of"  Rouen.] 

Bat. .'  A  genus  of  Elseocarpese  (q.v.).  Peru- 
vian trees,  with  entire  cordate  leaves,  large 
leafy  stipules,  five  overlapping  petals,  many 
stamens,  and  a  muricate  capsular  fruit. 


V&l-leo'-u-l^  s.      [TJod.  Lat.  =  Class    Lat 

valliculaXq.v.).^ 

Anat. :  A  deep  fossa  separating  the  hemi- 
spheres of  tlie  cerebellum.  (Quain.)  Called 
also  a  Valley. 

vfil-ler'-i-ite,  s.  [After  the  Swedish  mineral- 
ogist Vallerius  ;  suff.  -ite  (Min.).'] 

Min. :  A  mineral  of  very  complex  composi- 
tion, occurring  as  nodular  masses  in  a  dark" 
greenish  limestone  at  Nya  Kopparberg,  Werm- 
laud,  Sweden.  Soft,  yielding  to  the  nail,  and 
marking  paper  like  graphite ;  sp.  gr.  3*14  ; 
colour  resembling  that  of  pyrrhotite ;  lustre 
metallic.  From  several  analyses  tlie  formula 
2CuSFe2S3  +  2MgFe203  -f  4H0  is  deduced, 
which,  as  Dana  suggests,  appears  to  be  a  very 
doubtful  compound. 

val'-leS^,  *vale,  *val-ele,  e.  [O.  Fr.  vaUe; 
Fr.  valUe,  from  val  =  a.  vale  (q.v.) ;  Ital.  vol- 
lata.] 

L  Ord.  Lang. :  A  hollow  or  depression  in 
the  surface  bounded  by  hills  or  mountains, 
and  generally  traversed  by  a  stream  or  river, 
which  seceives  the  drainage  of  the  surround- 
ing heights ;  a  vale. 

"On  the  8rd,  Ml-.  Banks  set  out  early  Ib  the  morn. 
iug  with  some  Indian  guides,  to  truce  our  river  up 
the  valley  trom  whence  it  isauea,  and  examine  how  far 
Its  banks  were  inhabited.  "—Cooft  .■  First  Voyage,  bk.  i. 
ch.  zvi. 

IT  A  level  tract  of  great  extent  and  tra- 
versed by  two  or  more  rivers  is,  properly 
speaking,  not  a  valley,  but  a  plain  ;  deep, 
narrow  river-courses  are  more  correctly  desig- 
nated as  gorges,  glens,  ravines,  &c. 

II,  Technically : 

1.  Anat. :    [Vallecula]. 

2.  Arch. :  The  internal  angle  formed  by  the 
junction  of  two  inclined  sides  of  a  roof. 

3.  Geol. :  A  long  depression  or  hollow  on 
the  surface  of  the  earth,  margined  by  ground 
more  or  less  high.  It  may  be  on  a  vast  scale 
of  magnitude,  as  the  bed  of  an  ocean  would  be 
if  upheaved  sufficiently  to  become  land,  or 
it  may  be  comparatively  small  but  broad  as 
a  Scottish  i  strath  ;  or  narrow,  as  what  is 
called  in  that  country  a  glen  or  a  deep  gorge, 
called  by  the  Spanish-Americans  a  cafion. 
It  may  be  surrounded  by  hills,  or  may  con- 
stitute a  depression  crossing  a  country  from 
sea  to  sea.  Valleys  of  stratification  are  pro- 
duced by  the  decay  and  removal  of  shale 
or  other  soft  rocks,  while  the  less  destruc- 
tible hard  rocks  remain.  Thus  the  lime- 
stones of  the  Oolite  cross  England  diagonally 
in  parallel  lines,  while  the  intervening  shales 
and  clays  have  left  valleys  in  their  jilace. 
Other  valleys  have  been  excavated  by  livers 
alone.  Many  valleys  on  low-lying  plains  ad- 
jacent to  the  sea  have  originally  constituted 
river-beds  and  banks,  then  through  a  depres- 
sion of  the  land  tlie  ocean  has  gained  access 
to  them,  constituting  thein  estuaries ;  then 
again  upheaval  has  made  thein  land-valleys. 
Other  valleys  have  constituted  the  beds  ot 
old  lakes.  Valleys,  resembling  troughs,  on 
table-lands  are  in  many  cases  produced  by  the 
flexure  of  strata  laterally,  so  as  to  constitute 
a  series  of  elevations  and  depressions.  A 
small  number  of  valleys  occurring  high  up 
mountain-sides  may  constitute  old  craters  of 
eruption. 

Valley  of  death  tree  : 
Bot. :  The  Upas-tree  (q.v.). 
valley-board,  s. 

Arch. :  The  board  fixed  upon  the  valley* 
rafter  for  the  leaden  gutter  to  lie  upon. 

valley-rafter,  valley-piece,  s. 

Arch. :  The  rafter  which  supports  the 
valley. 

* v&l'-ley-let,  s.  [Eng.  valley;  dimin.  sutf. 
-let]    A  little  valley. 

"Stream  and  valley,  atreamlet  and  valleylet.'— 
Greenwood-!  Rain  &  Rivers  {186S),  p.  18B. 

val-lic'-u-la,  «.  [Dimin.  from  Lat.  valli&  =  a 
valley.] 

Bot. :  One  of  the  intervals  between  the  ribs 
of  the  fruit  of  Umbellifers. 

vai-lis-ner'-e-se,  v&l-lis-ner-i-a'-ge-w, 

5.  pi.     [Mod    Lat.  vallisiteria ;  Lat.  feiu.  ph 
adj.  suff,  -ece,  acem.] 

Bot. :  A  tribe  of  Hydrocharidacciie,  having 
the  ovary  one-celled 

vai-lis-ner'-i-a,  s.  [Named  after  Antonio 
Vallisneri  (1661-1730),    P.R.S  ,   medical    jn-o- 


fate.  f&t,  f^e,  amidst,  what.  fkH,  father;   we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot* 
or.  wore,  wqI^  work,  who,  son:  mute.  cub»  ciire.  unite,  cor.  rule,  full;  try,  Syrian.    »,  oa  =  e;  ey  =  a;  au  =  kw. 
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feasor  in  the  University  of  Padua,  and  an 
eminent  Italian  botanist.] 

Bot :  The  typical  genus  of  Vallisnereee  (q.v.). 
Fresh-water  plants,  with  di(ecious  flowers. 
Males  on  a  spadix,  corolla  monopetalous,  with 
three  segments.  Females  singly  in  a  spathe, 
on  a  spiral  peduncle;  calyx  monophyllous, 
corolla  polypetalous,  capsules  one-celled, 
many  -  seeded, 
the  seeds  at- 
tached to  a  pa- 
rietal placenta. 
Both  sexes 
grow  at  the 
bottom  of  run- 
ning  water, 
and  to  effect 
fertilization 
the  spiral  pe- 
duncle of  the 
female  flower 
elevates  it  to 
the  surface  of 
the  stream  as 
the  male  flow-  vallisneria  spiralis. 
ers  are  floating  l  Female  Flower.  2.  Male  Flower. 
past.  There  are 

two  species,  one,  Vallisneria  spiralis,  found  in 
various  warm  or  hot  countries,  including  the 
south  of  Europe ;  the  other  Australian.  The 
leaves  of  the  first  are  beautiful  objects  for 
the  microscope,  as  they  exhibit  the  move- 
ments of  the  fluids  within.  V.  dltemifolia 
(Roxburgh),  a  sub-species  of  V.  spiralis,  is  one 
of  the  plants  used  in  India  mechanically  to 
supply  water  to  sugar  when  it  is  being  refined. 

V&l-lom-bro'-^i-an,  s.    [Named  trom  Val- 
lombrosa  in  the  Apennines.] 
Church  History  (PL) : 

1.  A  branch  of  the  Cluniacs  founded  at 
Vallombrosa  in  the  eleveuth  century  by  St. 
John  Gualbert,  and  confirmed  by  Pope  Victor 
II.  ill  1055. 

2.  A  reformed  congregation  of  Benedictine 
nuns  established  in  1153. 

T&l'-lum,  s.  [Lat.,  from  vallus  =  a  stake.]  A 
rampart ;  a  palisaded  rampart ;  a  line  of  en- 
trenchment ;  specif.,  the  rampart  with  which 
the  Romans  surrounded  their  camps.  It  con- 
sisted of  two  parts,  the  agger  or  mound  of 
earth,  and  the  siides  or  palisades,  which 
were  driven  into  the  gi-ound  to  secure  and 
strengthen  it. 

"The  vallum  or  ridged  bank,  seeming  a vicinAl  way, 
if  not  a  rampart,  crossing  the  I keui Id-street  within 
two  miles  of  Eueleme  and  near  Nu£9eld,  ia  called 
Grimeaditch."— Wartort  .■  Sigt.  of  Kiddington,  p.  55, 

va-lo'-mt-a,  s.  [The  Italian  name  for  Quercvs 
'Mgilops,  From  Mod.  Gr.  floAai/ia  (balania), 
fiaAaviSid  (bcUanidia)  =  the  Holm  Oak  or  Scar- 
let Oak.    (Malm.)} 

1,  Bot. :  A  genus  of  Hydrogastridse  (Lindley), 
the  typical  genus  of  Valoniacese  (Berkeley). 
It  forms  irregular  masses  of  large  cells,  or 
repeatedly  constricted  sacs,  which  might  be 
mistaken  for  the  eggs  of  a  mollusc. 

2.  Bot.  &  Comm.  ;  A  commercial  name  for 
the  large  acorn-cups  of  Qmrcus  ^gilops. 

V^lO-ui-a'-^e-SS,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  valoni(a); 

Lat.  fem.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -acece.] 
Bot.:  Anorderof  Green-sporedAlgaB.  Frond, 

consisting  of  large    bladder-like  cells  filled 

with  a  green  watery  endochrome.    Found  in 

the  warmer  seas.  (Berkeley.) 
v3,r-or,  val'-our,  5.     [O.  Fr.  valor,   valv/r, 

valeur  =  vfovth,  value,  worthiness,  from  Lat. 

valorem,  accus.    of   valor  =  worth,   courage, 

from  valeo  =  to  be  strong,  to  be  worth.] 

*  1.  Value,  worth. 

*'  The  valmir  of  a  peny."~Sir  T.  More :  A  Mery  Jest. 

I         2.  Personal  bravery ;    that  quality  which 
i\      enables  a  man  to  encounter  danger  with  firm- 

fness ;  courage,  especially  as  regards  fighting ; 
Intrepidity,  prowess. 

"  His  frantic  veOor  had  provoked 
The  death  he  seemed  to  wish  for  from  their  swords" 
Rovoe:  Fair  Fenitent,  v. 

*  3.  A  man  of   valor;   a  brave  man. 

"  Leading  young  valourt,  reckless  as  myself." 

Lytton  :  Richelieu,  1. 1. 

^&l'-or-oiis,  vil'-our-oiis,  a,     [Fr.   va- 

leureux.]    [Valob.]  Brave,  courageous, valiant, 
intrepid. 

"  Gathering  force  and  courage  ^lourous." 

Spemer:  /".  ^„  II.  x.  18. 

V&V- or  -  OUS  - 1^,  adv.  [Eng.  valorous;  -ly.] 
In  a  valorous  or  valiant  manner ;  valiantly, 
bravely. 


"  Wlilch  they  valouroutly  and  stoutly  performed.' — 
Oamdmi :  BM.  qf  Qu«en  Elisabeth  (an.  1679). 

V&l-s&l'-va,  s.    [Antonio  Maria  Valsalva,  an 
Italian  physician  and  author  (1666-1725).]  [%] 

1[  Sinuses  of  VcUsalva : 

Anat. :  Sinuses  of  the  aortic  valves. 

T&l'-u-a-ble,  a.&8.    [Fr.]    [Value,  «,] 
A«  As  adjective : 

*  1.  Capable  of  being  valued,  or  of  having 
the  value  estimattd,  measured,  or  assessed. 

"  Commodities  are  movables  valuable  by  money,  the 
common  measure."— .tocAe ;  Jtate  of  hilerest. 

2.  Having  great  value  or  worth  ;  being  of 
great  value  or  price ;  precious. 

"We  found  besides  what  was  much  more  valuable 
than  the  rent  of  the  cargo,'— /inson;  Voyages,  bk,  ii. 
ch.  iv. 

3.  Worthy,  estimable ;  deserving  of  esteem : 
as,  a  valuable  companion. 

B.  As  subst.  :  A  thing,  especially  a  small 

thing,  of  value  ;  a  choice  or  precious  article 

of  personal  property.    (Usually  in  the  plural.) 

"  Inclining  to  think  that  he  did  steal  the  valuableg." 

—Thackeray:  Roundabout  Papers,  xxxii. 

1^  Valuable  signifies  fit  to  be  valued  ;  costly, 
costing  much  money.  Valuable  expresses 
the  idea  of  val-ue  directly ;  costly  expresses 
the  same  idea  indireotly  :  ou  the  other  hand, 
that  which  is  valuable  is  only  said  to  be  fit 
or  deserving  of  value ;  but  costly  denotes  that 
which  is  highly  valuable,  according  to  the 
ordinary  measure  of  valuing  objects— that  is, 
by  the  price  they  bear ;  hence,  the  latter  ex- 
presses the  idea  much  more  strongly  than  the 
former. 

V^'-U-a-ble-ness,  s.  [Elng.  valuable;  -ness.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  valuable ;  worth, 
preciousness. 

"  The  valtiablenesB  of  my  principal  aim  may  atone 
for  running  some  little  hazard  of  gitiiig  oflTence."— 
^Boyle  :  Works,  iii.  346. 

val'-u-a-blei^,  s.pl.    [Valuable,  B.] 

V^-u-a'-tion,  ».    [Eng.  valv^e) ;  -ation.] 

1.  The  act  of  valuing. 

(1)  The  act  of  assessing,  estimating,  or  fix- 
ing the  value  or  worth  of  a  thing  ;  the  act  of 
fixing  the  price  of  a  thing ;  appraisement. 

"The  umnberingof  goods  and  places,  tha  valuation 
of  goods  and  subatauce." — Bolinthed :  William  the 
Conqueror  (au.  1084). 

(2)  The  act  of  valuing  or  esteeming  at  the 
true  value  ;  estimation. 

"  Humility  In  man  consists  not  in  denying  any  gift 
that  is  iu  him,  but  iu  a  just  valuation  of  it." — Ray : 
On  the  Creation.  ' 

2.  The  value  or  price  set  on  a  thing ;  esti- 
mated value  or  worth. 

"  Since  of  your  lives  you  set 
So  alight  a  viiXuatmn. '      Shakesp. :  Cymbeline,  Iv.  4, 

*  3.  Value,  woith. 

"  The  mines  lie  unlaboured  and  of  no  valuation." — 
Eackluyt:  Voyageg,  iii.  Agg. 

val'-U-a-tor,  s.  [Eng.  valu(e);  -ator.]  One 
who'assesses  or  fixes  the  value  of  a  thing  ;  an 
appraiser. 

"I  am  therefore  at  a  loss  what  kind  of  valuators  the 
bishops  will  make  use  oV—iywift :  Cons,  upon  Two 
BUls. 

val'-  ue,  *  val  -  ew,  s.  [O.  Fr.  value,  prop, 
fem.  of  valuy  pa.  par.  of  valovr  =  to  be  woith ; 
Lat.  valeo.] 

L  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  Worth  ;  that  property  or  those  properties 
of  a  tiling  which  make  it  useful,  estimable,  or 
valuable  ;  the  degree  of  such  property  or  pro- 
perties ;  utility,  importance. 

"  An  ialand  much  auperior  to  Teneriffe  both  in  bulk 
foid  value."— Dampier :  Voyages  iau.  1699), 

*  2.  Valour,  prowess. 

"  Therfor  the  duke  him  digbt.  as  man  of  grete  value 
Koberd  Beleyse  with  uyght,  the  sege  thei  wend 
remue."  Robert  de  Brunne,  p.  100. 

3.  Account,  estimation,  importance,  worth. 
(Said  of  persons.) 

"Ye  are  of  more  value  than  many  aparrowa" — 
Matthew  X.  »1. 

4.  Estimate  of  the  worth  of  a  thing  ;  valua- 
tion ;  appreciation  of  worth. 

"Green  talc,  upon  which  they  set  a  high  value." — 
Cook :  First  Voyage,  bk,  ii.,  ch,  x. 

5.  Price  equivalent  to  the  intrinsic  worth 
of  a  thing ;  equivalent. 

"  His  design  was  not  to  pay  him  the  value  of  his 
pictures,  because  they  were  aoove  any  i)rice."—/>7-.i/rfe?i. 

6.  Market  price  ;  the  price  for  which  a 
thing  is  sold  or  which  it  will  fetch ;  amount 
obtainable  for  a  thing :  as.  The  value  of  a 
thing  is  what  it  will  fetch. 


7.  Import,  signification :  as,  the  vaXue  of  & 
word  or  phrase. 
*  8.  Esteem,  regard. 

"My  woiuB  for  him  BO  great.  "—fium«f.    {Webtter.) 

II.  Technically : 

1,  Music:  The  relative  length  or  duration 
of  a  tone  or  note :  as,  A  semibreve  is  of  the 
value  of  two  minims,  or  four  crotchets,  or 
eight  quavers,  &c. 

2.  Polit.  Econ. :  The  value  of  any  economic 
quantity  is  any  other  economic  quantity  fur 
which  it  can  be  exchanged.  (McLeod.)  Worth 
as  estimated  by  the  power  of  purchasing 
or  being  exchanged  for  other  commodities ; 
the  command  which  the  possession  of  a 
thing  gives  over  purchasable  commodities 
in  general.  Value  diff'ers  from  price,  in  that 
the  latter  always  expresses  the  value  of  a  thing 
in  relation  to  money. 

"  Economists  make  a  distinction  between  things 
that  have  a  value  iu  use,  and  those  which  have  a  value 
in  exchange.  There  are  many  things — some  material, 
some  immaterial— which  are  very  valuable  in  use,  but 
of  little  v&lut  in  exchange  ;  such  a^  air,  water,  wilil 
flowers,  friendship,  love,  ease.  These  things,  either  on 
account  of  their  abuudance,  or  because  they  are  not 
susceptible  of  measurement  and  transfer,  have  little 
value  set  upon  them  In  the  markets  of  the  world,  yet 
they  are  .  .  .  highly  valued  for  the  sake  of  the  enjoy- 
meut  which  the  use  of  them  alforda,  .  .  .  Value  m 
use  depends  mainly  ou  the  feeliucs  of  those  who  use 
the  things  ao  valued.  Value  iu  excbange,  while  largely 
dependent  on  these  feelings,  is  also  greatly  affected  by 

auulities  in  the  things  themselves  :  such  as  scarcity, 
ifELculty  of  attainment,  susceptihilitv  of  measure- 
ment and  transfer,  the  labour  and  skill  embodied  in 
them." — Bithell :  Counting  Bouse  Dictionary. 

vSl'-ue,  v.t.     [Value,  «.] 

*  1.  To  be  worth. 

"  The  peace  between  the  French  and  us  not  vuluea 
The  cost."  Shakesp. :  Henry  VIII.,  L  L 

2.  To  estimate  the  value  or  worth  of;  to 
rate  or  assess  at  a  certain  price  ;  to  appraise. 

"If  he  be  poorer  than  thy  estimation,  the  priert 
shall  value  him,"— Leviticus  xxvii.  6. 

3.  To  estimate  or  esteem ;  to  rate,  whether 
high  or  low. 

'■  The  king  must  take  it  ill ; 
So  slightly  valued  is  his  messenger." 

Shakesp,  :  Lear,  ii.  2. 

4.  To  rate  at  a  high  price  ;  to  hold  in  high 
esteem  ;  to  set  a  high  value  on  ;  to  prize ;  to 
appreciate  highly ;  to  hold  in  respect  and 
estimation. 

"  Which  of  the  dukes  he  values  most." 

Shakesp. :  Lear,  i.  1. 

*  5.  To  reckon  or  estimate  in  regard  to 
numbers  or  power  ;  to  reckon  at. 

"  The  queen  is  valued  thirty  thousand  strong." 

Shakesp. :  3  Henry  17.,  v.  8. 

*  6.  To  take  account  of. 

"  If  a  man  be  in  sickness,  the  time  will  seem  longer 
without  a  clock  than  with  ;  for  the  mind  doth  value 
every  moment."- Bacon, 

*  7.  To  compare  with  respect  to  price  or 
ex'cellence. 


*8.  To  give  value  to ;  to  raise  to  estimation: 
to  cause  to  have  value,  real  or  apparent ;  to 
enhance  in  value  or  worth. 

"Some  value  themselves  to  tbeir  country  by'jea- 
loiisies  of  the  ciov/ii."—Tenipte. 

*  9.  To  appraise  or  represent  as  having 
plenty  uf  money  or  possessions. 


VEil'-ued,  pa.  par.  &  a.    [Value,  v.] 

A,  As  pa.  par. :  (See  the  verb). 

B.  As  adj.:  Esteemed;  highly  estimated; 
regarded  as  of  high  value  ;  as,  a  valued  friend. 

valued-policy,  6.    [Policy  (2),  s.,  1.] 

v&r-ue-less,  *  val-ue-lesse,  a.  [Eng. 
value;  -less.]  Being  of  no  value  ;  having  no 
value  ;  worthless. 

"  a  counterfeit 
Resembling  majesty ;  which,  touch'd  and  tried, 
Proves  valueless."  Shakesp. :  King  John,  iiL  L 

Val'-U-er,  s.    [Eng.  valu(e):  -er.] 

1.  One  who  values  ;  an  appraiser. 

"  The  new  valuer  came  round  to  aasL'ss  the  lamL"^ 
field,  Feb.  11,  1888. 

2.  One  who  holds  in  esteem. 


*  vSil'-ure,  s.     [O,  Fr.  valor,  vulur,  valeur  = 
value,*worlh,  worthiness]    Value,  woitli. 

"His  desert  and   vahire   in  writing."— //o/tnsAed; 
Descript.  Ireland,  cli.  vil 

V&r-vsa-form,  a.    [Lat.  valva,  and /or7?ia  = 
a  form.]    [Valve,  s.] 
Bot. :  Shaped  like  a  valve.    (Paxton.) 


boil,  bd;^;  pout,  j6^1;  cat,  9011,  cborus.  9hin,  l>eziQli;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a^;  expect,  Xenophon,  e^dst.   -ing. 
-don.  -tian  =  shan.   -tioxu  -sion  =  shun  i  -tion.  -sion  =  zhun.   -cious,  -tious,  -sious  =  shiis.   -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  b^l,  d^L 
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valvasor— vampire 


•  val'-vat-sor,  s.    iVavasor.] 

V&l-va'-ta,  s.  [Fern.  sing,  of  Lat.  valvatus  = 
having  foldiDg  doors.] 

Zool  <&  Palcsont. :  Valve-shell ;  a  genus  of 
Paludinidae,  with  eighteen  recent  species, 
from  Britain  and  North  America.  Shell  tur- 
binated or  discoidal,  umbilicated  ;  operculum 
homy,  multispiral.  Animal  with  a  produced 
muzzle  ;  tentacles  long  and  slender,  eyes  at 
their  outer  bases  ;  lingual  teeth  broad.  There 
are  nineteen  fossil  species,  from  the  Wealden 
onward. 

valv'-ate,  a.    [Valvata.] 

*  1.  Ord.  Lang. ;  Having  or  resembling  a 
valve ;  serving  as  a  valve ;  consisting  of 
valves. 

2.  Botany: 

(1)  Applied  to  each  other  by  the  margins 
only,  as  the  petals  of  Umbelliferse,  or  the 
valves  of  a  capsule.  Used  chiefly  of  verna- 
tion and  ffistivation.  The  Mallow  order  of 
plants  have  valvate  sestivation. 

(2)  Opening  like  a  valve.    (Paxton.) 

valve,  s.  [Fr.  =  a  folding-door,  from  Lat. 
valva,  sing,  of  valvce  =  the  leaves  of  a  folding- 
door  ;  allied  to  volvo  =  to  roll,  to  turn  round.] 

I,  Ordinary  Language : 

*  1.  One  of  the  leaves  of  a  folding-door. 
"  Opening  their  valves,  self-mov'd  on  either  side, 

Tot:  adamautine  doors  exuouded  wide." 

Barte.    (Todd.) 

*  2.  (Pi.) :  A  folding-door. 

"  In  ev'ry  tower, 
Strong  values  and  solid  ahall  afford  free  ^s." 

C(yu)per :  Ilwmer  ;  Iliad  viL 

II.  Technically  ; 

1.  Atiat. :  A  fold  or  elongation  of  the  lining 
membrane  of  canals,  preventing  the  reflux  of 
their  contents,  as  in  the  intestines,  blood- 
vessels, and  absorbents. 

2.  Botany  {PI.): 

(1)  The  pieces  constituting  a  bract  in 
grasses. 

(2)  The  two  longitudinal  portions  of  an  an- 
ther after  dehiscence  of  the  normal  kind  has 
taken  place. 

(3)  The  portions  into  which  certain  fruits 
separate  after  dehiscence,  spec,  the  divisions 
of  a  capsule. 

3.  Mack.  :  A  lid,  cover,  leaf,  ball,  box,  disc, 
plug,  or  plate,  lifting,  oscillating,  rotating,  or 
sliding  in  connection  with  a  port  or  aperture, 
so  as  to  permit  or  prevent  the  passage  of  a 
fluid  through  the  port  which  it  guards.  Valves 
are  of  several  classes,  and  the  most  important 
are  described  in  this  Dictionary  under  tlieir 
distinctive  names,  as,  Cup-valve,  Safety-valve 
(q.v.),  &c. 

4.  Zool.  :  A  portion  of  a  shell  complete  in 
itself.  In  a  great  many  of  the  Mollusca 
proper  the  shell  consists  of  a  single  piece, 
and  they  are  called  Univalves.  In  many 
others  the  shell  consists  of  two  separate 
plates  or  valves,  and  these  are  called  Bivalves. 
In  others,  again,  as  In  the  Chiton,  the  shell 
consists  of  more  than  two  pieces,  and  is  said 
to  be  multivalve.  Most,  however,  of  the 
muUi valve  shells  of  older  writers  are  in  reality 
referable  to  the  Cirripedia.    (Nicholson.) 

valve-bucket,  s.  A  bucket  provided 
with  a  valve  ;  the  bucket  or  sucker  of  a  pump. 

valve-cage,  o.    [Cage,  «.,  II.  2.] 

valve~coc]£,  ^-. 

Mach. :  A  form  of  faucet  in  which  the 
closure  of  the  passage  is  by  a  valve  on  a  seat. 

valve-coupling,  s. 

Mach. :  A  pipe-coupling  which  includes  a 
valve- plate. 

valve-gear,  s. 

Steam-eng.  :  The  system  of  parts  by  which 
a  valve  is  worked. 

valve-seat,  s.    [Seat,  s.,  II.  l.] 

valve-shell,  s.    [Valvata.] 

valve-stem,  s.    [Stem,  s.,  II.  2.] 

valve-tailed  bat,  s. 

Zool  :  Dichdurus  albus,  a  native  of  Brazil, 
It  is  remarkable  for  its  whitish  colour,  and 
the  presence  of  a  curious  horny  ease,  com- 
posed of  two  parts,  which  coveis  the  ex- 
tremity of  the  tail,  and  is  attached  to  the 
upper  surface  of  the  interfenioral  membrane, 
whence  its  popular  and  generic  names. 


V^ved,  a.     [Eng.  valvie);  -ed.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  Having  valves  or  hinges  ; 
composed  of  valves. 

2.  Bot. :  Consisting  of  valves  or  seed-cells  ; 
valvular. 

*  valve'-let,  s.  [Eng.  valve  ;  dlmin.  suff.  -Ut.] 
A  little  valve ;  a  valvule. 

v3.1'-vu-lar,  a.    [Eng.  mlvuUe) ;  suff.  -ar.\ 
Bot. :  The  same  as  Valvbd  (q.v.). 
valvular-dissepiments,  5.  pi. 

Bot. :  Partitions  in  the  centre  of  valves. 

valvular-pyramid,  5. 

Zool. :  A  series  of  small  plates,  arranged  in 
a  pjnramidal  manner,  which  close  a  large 
aperture  in  the  calyx  of  Cystideans. 

vSl'-vule,  val'-vu-la,  s.  [Eng.  &  Mod. 
Lat.  cCimin,  of  valva=t'he  leaves  of  folding- 
doors,  valves.] 

*  I.  Ord.  Lang.  :  A  little  valve. 

II.  Technically : 

1.  Anat.  :  A  small  valve  ;  a  doubling  of  the 
veins  and  lymphatic  vessels  designed  to  arrest 
the  flow  of  the  blood  when  it  regui^itates. 
As  they  are  in  pairs,  opposite  to  each  other, 
they  close  the  cavity  of  the  vessel. 

2.  Bot.  (PI):  The  bracts  of  a  sedge. 

val'-yl,  s.     [Eng.  val(eric) ;  -yl.] 

Chem. :  Kolbe's  name  for  Tetryl  or  Butyl 
(q.v.).    (Watts.) 

v3,r-yl-ene,  s.    [Eng.  valyl ;  -ene.] 

Chem. :  CgHg.  A  liquid  possessing  an  alli- 
aceous odour,  prepared  n-om  isovalerylene 
dibromide  by  boiling  with  alcoholic  potash. 
It  is  insoluble  in  water,  slightly  soluble  in 
alcohol,  boils  at  50°,  and  gives  a  yellow 
precipitate  with  an  ammoniacal  solution  of 
copper. 

*  v^m'  -  br a9e,    *  vam  -  brass,    *  vant  - 
brace,  *  vant-brass,  s.     [Fr.  avant-bras, 
from   avant  =  be- 
fore, and  bras  =  the 
arm.  ] 

Old  Arm.  :  The 
portion  of  armour 
which  covered  the 
arm  from  the  elbow 
to  the  wrist.  It 
originally  protected 
only  the  outside  of 
the  forearm,  being 
buckled  to  the 
sleeve  of  the  hau-  vAivi««^v.r. 

berk,  or  fastened  to  the  hinges  on  the  rings  of 
mail ;  afterwards  it  was  a  complete  tube,  with 
hinges  to  encircle  the  arm.    (Fairholt.) 

"The  vambrass or  the  pouUImn  they  should  prize," 
Drayton:  B'ltde  of  Agincourt. 

*  vam'-braped,  a.    [Eng.  vambracie);  -ed.] 

Her.  .  Ai'ined  with  a  vambrace. 

va-xno6|e'  va-mose,  v.i.&,t.  [Sp.  ^^105= 
let  us  go.  ] 

A.  Intrans. :  To  decamp ;  to  be  gone ;  to 
be  off. 

"  I  finished  the  sign  and  then  vamoosed." — Scribner's 
Magazine,  Aug.,  1880,  p.  610. 

B.  Trans. :  To  decamp  from. 

"My  precious  iiartnera  had  vamosed  the  ranch."— 
Scribner's  Magtizine,  Nov.,  1878,  p.  82. 

v9,mp,  *  vampe,  *  vaumpe,  *  vauntpe,  s. 

[A  corrupt,  of  Fr.  avant-pied  =  the  part  of 
the  foot  next  to  the  toes, from  avant  =  befoie, 
and  pied  =  the  foot.] 

I.  Lit. :  The  part  of  a  boot  or  shoe  upper  in 
front  of  the  ankle  seams. 

"  Hosen  withutcu  vaumpez," —Ancren  Riwle,  p.  430. 

II.  Figuratively: 

1.  Any  piece  or  patch  intended  to  give  a 
new  appearance  to  any  old  thing;  a  piece 
added  for  appearance  sake. 

2.  An  improvised  musical  accompaniment. 

vamp  (1),  v.t.  &  i.    [Vamp,  s.y 

A,  Transitive: 

I.  Lit.  :  To  put  a  new  vamp  or  upper 
leather  on. 

n.  Figuratively: 

1.  To  furbish  up  ;  to  give  a  new  appearance 
to. 

"Tradition  and  an  old  pamphlet  (newly  vamped 
with  two  additioua)  make  him  a  great  clothier." — 
FuUer:  Worthies,   Wiltshire. 


2.  To  improvise  a  musical  accompaniment 
to. 

'■  As  Boon  as  I  could  get  in  to  vamp  the  tunes  on  the 
banjo  a  \'iti\e."— Mayhem  :  London  Labour  &  London 
Poor,  iii.  201. 

B.  Intrans. :  To  improvise  musical  accom- 
paniments, 

"How  to  vamp  to  songs,  chorda,  kc,"—PaXl  Mali 
GazeUe,  Jan.  SI,  1888.    (Advt.) 

•  vamp  (2),  vA.  [Btym.  doubtful.]  To  travel, 
to  proceed ;  to  move  forward. 

V&mp'-er,  s.    [Eng.  vamp(l),  v.  ;  -er.] 

1.  One  who  vamps  ;  one  who  patches  or 
pieces  old  things  with  something  new. 

2.  One  who  vainps  musical  accompanimenta. 

vS.m'-per,  v.i.  [A  nasalized  form  of  vapour 
(q  v.).J     To  vapour  or  swagger.    (jSco(c/i.) 

V&m'-pire,  s.  &  a.  [Fi\,  from  Ger.  vampyry 
from  Serv.  wamper,  wampira;  Pol.  upior ; 
Buss,  upir  =  a  vampire.] 

A.  As  substantive ; 
I,  Literally : 

1.  A  kind  of  nocturnal  demon,  supposed  to 
eat  out  the  hearts  and  souls,  or  suck  the  blood 
of  its  victims.  This  superstition  had  its  rise 
in  the  desire  of  savage  animism  to  account 
for  the  fact  that  certain  patients  are  seen  be- 
coming, day  by  day,  without  any  apparent 
cause,  thin,  weak,  and  bloodless,  and  is  found 
among  the  Karens,  in  Polynesia,  and  in  the 
Malay  Peninsula.  But  it  is  in  Slavonia  and 
Hungary  that  these  demon  bloodsuckers  have 
their  special  home,  and  it  is  from  these  coun- 
tries that  their  name  of  "vampire"  is  de- 
rived. According  to  Tylor,  there  are  two 
theories  of  vampirism.  The  first  is,  that  the 
soul  of  a  living  man,  usually  a  sorcerer,  leaves 
its  own  body  and  goes  forth,  in  the  visible 
shape  of  a  straw  or  a  piece  of  fluff,  and  attacks 
its  sleeping  victim.  Should  the  sleeper  awake 
and  clutch  the  embodied  soul,  he  may  through 
it  have  his  revenge  by  maltreating  or  de- 
stroying its  bodily  owner.  The  second  theory 
is  that  the  soul  of  a  dead  man  goes  out  from 
its  buried  corpse  to  suck  the  blood  of  living 
meu.  The  corpse,  thus  supplied  by  its  re- 
turning soul  with  blood,  is  believed  to  remain 
unnaturally  fresh,  supple,  and  ruddy;  and, 
accardingly,  the  means  of  detecting  a  vampire 
is  to  open  the  grave,  when  the  reanimated 
corpse  will  be  found  to  bleed  when  cut,  and 
even  to  move  and  shriek.  One  way  to  lay  a 
vampire  is  to  stake  down  the  corpse  (as  with 
suicides,  and  with  the  same  intention) ;  but 
the  more  effectual  plan  is  to  behead  and  burn 
it.    (Prim.  Cult.  (ed.  1S73),  ch.  xv.) 

"Vampires  are  not  mere  creations  of  groundless 
fancy,  hut  causes  couceived  iu  spiritual  form  to  ac- 
couut  for  speciHc  facta  of  wasting  diaa&ae."-- Tylor : 
Prim.  Cult.  (ed.  1373),  ii.  122. 

2i  The  same  as  Vampire-bat  (q.v.). 
II.  Fig. :  One  who  preys  on  others ;  an  ex- 
tortioner or  bloodsuckor. 

"  There  are  the  vam,pires  of  the  puhlick  and  riflera 
of  the  kingdom."— /'onn«7i;  On  Jtevol.  in  1688  (1741),' 
p.U. 

B,  As  adj. :  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  vampire ; 
resembling  a  vampire  in  character;  hence, 
fig.,  blood-sucking,  extortionate. 

"  There  is  a  whole  literature  of  hideous  vampire 
storiea,  which  the  reader  will  find  elahoiately  discussed 
in  C&linet."— Tylor  :  Prim.  Cult.  (ed.  1873),  ii.  192. 

vampire-bat,  s. 

Zoology : 

*  1.  A  name  formerly  given  to  Vampyrua 
spectrum. 

"  The  vampire-bat  ia  a  native  of  Southern  America, 
and  la  sncead  over  a  laige  extent  of  couutry.  It  is  uuc 
a  very  large  auiitial,  the  length  of  its  body  and  tail 
being  oulyBJx  inches,  or  pevnapa  seven  in  very  large 
speciineua,  and  the  spread  of  wiug  two  feet  or  rather 
more.  The  colour  of  the  vauipiie's  fur  is  a  mouse 
tint,  with  a  shade  of  brown."—  Wood :  Illvs.  Jfat. 
Hist.,  i.  116. 

2.  Any  species  of  the  group,  Desmodontes, 
consisting  of  two  .genera,  eauli  represented  by 
a  single  species.  They  differ  from  all  other 
bats  in  the  character  of  dentition,  the  upjier 
incisors  being  very  large,  trenchant,  and  oc- 
cupying the  whole  space  between  the  canines  ; 
premolars  very  naiTow,  with  sharp-edged 
longitudinal  crowns  ;  molars  rudiinentai-y  or 
none;  oesophagus  very  narrow  ;  cardiac  ex- 
tremity of  stomach  greatly  elongated,  forming 
a  long,  narrow  cjecum.  (Proc.  Zool.  Soc,  18C5, 
p.  389.)  The  species  are  sanguivorous,  ana 
cling  by  their  extremities  to  the  body  of  the 
animal  whose  blood  they  may  be  sucking. 

''  The  Vampire  Bat  is  often  the  cause  of  much 
trouble  by  biting  the  horses  on  their  withers,  The 
injury  is  generally  not  so  much  owing  to  the  loss  of 


|g,te,  f^t,  f^e,  amidst,  what,  ^11,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pdt» 
or,  wore.  WQlf,  work,  who,  son :  mute,  cub,  cure,  i^ite,  ciir,  rale,  full ;  try,  Syrian,    as,  oe  =  e ;  ey  =  a :  aa  =  kw» 
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Mood,  aa  to  tlie  iiiflamiuAtton  which  the  pressure  ot 
the  saddle  aftenwaixls  pruduues.  Tlie  wbole  cii-uuiu- 
etauces  have  lately  been  duubted  iu  Euelaiid.  I  was 
therefore  fortunate  lu  buiiit;  preseiit  wlieu  one  {DBS' 
tIKdtu  A'orbignyi,  Wat.)  -was  actually  caught  on  a 


VAMPIRE-BAT. 
<Wlth  Bkull,  abowlog  large  Incisors.) 

bcrse's  hack.  We  were  bivouacking  late  one  evening 
near  Coquimbo,  in  Chili,  when  my  Beprant,  noticing 
that  one  of  the  horses  was  very  restive,  went  to  see 
whalrwas  the  matter,  and,  fauoyiug  he  could  detect 
something,  suddenly  put  his  hand  on  the  beast's 
'vithers,  and  secured  the  Vampire.*— Darwin;  Ifaiu- 
ralitt's  Voyage  (ed.  18SB),  p.  22. 

v&m'-pir-i^m,*'' vam'-pyr-i§m  (yr  as  ir). 

&    [EDg.  vampiiifi);  -ism.^ 
L  Literally: 

1.  Belief  in  the  existence  of  vampires ;  the 

tiieory  of  the  existence  of  vampires. 

*'  The  honible  theory  of  vampyrism  is  that  persons 
who  have  been  victims  of  it  pass,  after  death,  from 
the  passive  into  the  active  state,  and  become  vam- 
pires in  their  tMm."~DaUy  Telegraph,  Feb.  14,  1888. 

2.  The  action  of  a  vaiupire ;  blood-sucking. 
n.  Fig. :  The  practice  of  extortion,  or  prey- 
ing on  others. 

"Treason,  delusion,  vampyrism,  scoundrelism."— 
Carlyte:  French  Revol.,  pt.  1l,  bk.  lil.,  cb.  ii. 

TS.in'-plate,  *vain-plet,  '^vam-palt,  s. 

[rr.  avani-plai=.ii:Qnt  or  fore-plate.]     [Vam- 

BRACE.] 

Old  Arm. :  A  singular  shield  of  metal,  which 
was  affixed  to  the  lance  of  the  armed  knight 
in  tilts  and  tourneys  as  a  guard  or  shield  over 
the  hand.  (FairholL)  By  some  authonties  con- 
sidered synonymous  with  vambrace  (q.v.), 
"AmphialuB  was  run  through  the  vamplate." — 
^dney ;  Arcadia,  bk.  iii. 

T&m-pyr'-i,  s.%il.    [Vampyrus.] 

Zool.  :  A  group  of  Bats,  sub-family  Phyllo- 
stominaj,  with  thirteen  genera,' from  the  Neo- 
tropical region.  Muzzle  long  and  narrow  in 
front ;  distance  between  the  eyes  generally 
less  than  distance  from  the  eye  to  extremity 
of  muzzle ;  nose-leaf  well  developed,  horse- 
shoe-shaped in  front,  lanceolate  behind ;  inter- 
fenioral  meinbrane  well-developed  ;  tail  gene- 
rally distinct.  Nearly  all  the  species  awear 
to  lie  insectivorous,  so  that  the  name  applied 
to  tliis  group  cannot  be  considered  indicative 
of  their  habits,  A  few,  if  not  all,  probably 
supplement  their  insect  diet  witli  fruit. 

•Vam-pyr'-ops,  s.  [Mod.  Lat.  vampyiius),  and 
Gr.  01^  (ops)  =  the  countenance.] 

Zool.  :  A  genus  of  Stenoderraata,  with  three 
species,  from  the  Mexican  and  Brazilian  sub- 
regions. 

Viim-pyr'-tis,  s.  [A  name  suggested  to 
GeoHroy,  and  adopted  by  Spix,  from  the  sup- 
posed blood-sucking  habits  of  the  genus.] 

Zool:  The  type-genus  of  the  group  Vam- 
pyri  (q.v.),  with  two  species,  from  the  Neo- 
tropical region.  There  are  two  species :  Vam- 
pyrvs  spectrum,  about  eight  inches  long,  com- 
monly called  tlie  Vampire-bat,  and  erroneously 
said  to  be  sanguivorous,  the  observations  of 
modern  travellers  having  shown  that  it  feeds 
on  fruit  and  insects  ;  and  V.  auritv^t  a  some- 
what smaller  bat. 

*Ta-mure,  s.    [Vantmure.] 

V&n  (1),  s.  [An  abbrev.  of  vanguard,  vant- 
guard,  vauntguard,  or  avant-garde  ,'from  O.Fr. 
arant-warde,  avant-garde  =  the  vanguard  of 
an  army,  from  avant  (Lat.  dbante)  =  from  in 
front,  and  garde  =  ground.] 
*1.  The  front  generally. 

'•  sir  Roger,  you  shall  have  the  van," 

Beaum.  &  Flet. :  Scornful  Lady,  v. 

2.  The  front  of  an  army ;  the  front  line  or 
foremost  division  of  a  fleet,  either  sailing  or 
drawn  up  in  line  of  battle. 

'  I  flght  conspicuous  in  the  van  of  war." 

Pope  :  Homer ;  Iliad  xili,  350. 


v&n  (2),   ^vanne,  s.     [Fr.  van,  from  Lat. 
vannum,  accus.  o^  vannus  =  a  fan.]    [Fan,  s.] 
*  1.  A  fan  or  other  contrivance  for  winnow- 
ing grain. 

"  The  other  token  of  their  ignorance  of  the  aea  was 
an  oar;  they  call  it  a  corn  van."~Broome ;  On  the 
Odyssey. 

2.  A  shovel  used  in  sifting  ore.  A  peculiar 
rocking  motion,  called  Vanning,  is  given  to 
the  shovel,  separating  the  ore  -powder  into 
.grades  of  varying  gravity, 

'3.  A  wing. 

"  [They]  .  .  .  with  hideous  flapping  vans 
Clove  the  thick  air,  and  glared  with  great  round 
eyes."         Blackte  :  Lays  of  HigfUanda,  p.  86. 

V&n.  (3),  s.     [An  abbrev.  of  caravan  (q.v.).] 

1.  A  large  covered  waggon  or  carriage  ;  a 
caravan. 

2.  A  kind  of  vehicle  sometimes  open  and 
sometimes  shut,  used  by  tradesmen  and  others 
for  carrying  light  goods,  &c. 

3.  A  carriage  attached  to  a  railway  train  for 
carrying  passengers'  luggage,  parcels,  &c., 
and  for  the  accommodation  of  the  guard. 

V&n  (1),  *vaime,  v.t.  [Fr.  vanner.]  [Van 
(2^,  s.} 

1.  Ord.  Lamg.:  To  winnow,  to  fan.  (Cot- 
grave.) 

"  The  corn  which  in  vanning  lieth  lowest  is  the  best. " 
—Bacon :  Nat.  ffist.,  §  671. 

2.  Min. :  To  cleanse,  as  a  small  portion  of 
ore,  by  means  of  a  shovel.    [Van  (2),  s.,  2.] 

V&n  (2),  v.t.  [Van  (3),  s.]  To  carry,  convey, 
or  transport  in  a  van. 

vfia-a-date,  s.    [Eng.  vanxid(^ic);  suff.  -ate.] 

Chem.  <&  Min. :  A  salt  of  vanadic  acid  (q.v.). 

IT  Vanadate  of  Copper  =  Volborthite  ;  Vana- 
date of  Lead  =  Descloizite,  Vanadinite ;  Vana- 
date of  Lead  and  Copper  =  Chileite ;  Vanadate 
of  Lead  and  Zinc  =  I)ecft«m(e,  MitsyncMte;  Van- 
adate of  Lime  and  Copper  =  Lime-volborthite. 

Ta-nS>d'-ic,  a.  [Eng.  vanad(ium) ;  -ic]  Con- 
tained in  or  derived  from  vanadium  (q.v.). 

vanadlo-aold,  s. 

Chem. :  HVO,^.  Hydrated  vanadic  oxide. 
Obtained  by  heating  a  solution  of  an  anhydro- 
vanadate  of  an  alkali  metal.  It  forms  a  bulky 
flocculent  precipitate,  which  dries  up  to  a 
light  brown  red  powder.  It  is  a  weak  acid, 
and  combines  more  readily  with  bases  than 
with  acids  forming  vanadates. 

vanadic-oclire,  s. 

Min. :  A  pulverulent  mineral  found  encrust- 
ing native  copper  at  the  Cliff  Mine,  Lake 
Superior.    Compos.  :  vanadic  acid,  VaOg. 

v^n'-a-^£n,  s.    [Vanadium.] 

vanadin-augite,  s. 

Min. :  The  same  as  Lavroffite  (q.V.). 
vanadin-bronzite,  s. 

Min. :  A  bronzite  said  to  contain  vanadic 
acid. 

van  -  ad' -  in  -  ite,  s.  [Eng.  vanadi(uvi);  n 
connect.,  and  suft'.  -ite(Min^;  Ger.  vanadinit, 
vanadinbleierz,  vanudinbleispath.] 

Min. :  A  mineral  occurring  mostly  in  simple 
hexagonal  prisms,  but  sometimes  with  other 
forms.  Hardness,  27  to  3  ;  sp.  gr.  6-6&ZB  to 
7-23  ;  lustre,  resinous  ;  colour,  light  brownish- 
yellow,  straw  yellow,  red disli -brown  ;  bright 
red ;  streak,  white  to  yellowish  ;  sub-trans- 
luceut  to  opaque ;  fracture,  uneven,  brittle  ; 
Conjpos.  :  vanadate  and  chloride  of  lead,  with 
the  formula  3Pb3(V04)2  +  PbCl2.  Isomorphous 
with  pyromorphite.  Recently  found  in  beauti- 
ful crystals  of  a  bright  red  colour  in  Colorado. 

van-ad'-i-o-lite,  s.  [Eng.  vanadi(um);  o 
connect.,  and  Gr.  Mdo<!  (littos)  =  a  stone.] 

Min. :  A  somewhat  doubtful  mineral  species ; 
occurs  in  small  crystals  with  lavromte  at 
Sludianka.  Lake  Baikal,  Asiatic  Russia.  Sp. 
gr.  3'96  ;  colour,  dark  green  to  black  ;  lustre, 
vitreous.  An  analysis  yielded  Hermann,  silica, 
15"61  ;  alumina,  I'lO  ;  protoxide  of  iron,  1"40  ; 
lime,  34'43 ;  magnesia,  2'61 ;  vanadic  acid, 
44*85  =  100,  the  formula  for  which  he  gives  as 
3ROSi02  +  6CaO,(V04  +  SVOg). 

T&n'-a-^te,  «.    [Vanadinite.] 

va-na'-di-iim,  s.  [Latinised  from  Vanadis, 
a  name  of  the  Scandinavian  goddess  Freyja, 
from  the  fact  of  its  discovery  in  Swedish 
iron.] 


Chem. :  A  metallic  pentad  element,  disco- 
vered by  Sefstrbm  in  1830,  in  the  relinery  slag 
of  the  iron  ores  of  Taberg,  in  Sweden ;  symb., 
V;  at.  wt.,  61*2.  It  is  extracted  from  the 
finely -pulverised  slag  by  deflagrating  with 
nitre  and  sodic  carbonate,  digesting  the  fused 
mass  with  a  saturated  solution  of  sal-ammo- 
niac, and  igniting  the  product  in  an  open  ves- 
sel. On  heating  the  mass  with  potassium,  and 
washing  with  water,  pure  vanadium  is  ob- 
tained as  a  brilliant  metallic  powder,  having 
a  silver-white  lustre.  It  is  non-volatile,  does 
not  tarnish  in  the  air,  burns  vividly  when 
heated  in  oxygen,  is  insoluble  in  hydrochloric 
acid,  dissolves  slowly  in  hydrofluoric  acid,  but 
very  rapidly  in  nitric  acid,  forming  a  blue 
solution.  It  forms  Ave  oxides  analogous  to 
the  oxides  of  nitrogen,  and  three  chlorides, 
viz.,  the  dichloride,  the  trichloride,  and  the 
tetrachloride. 

vanadium-oxides,  s.  pi. 

Chem. :  Vanadium  forms  four  oxides ;  (1) 
Vanadium  dioxide,  VoOg,  is  obtained  by  re- 
ducing either  of  the  higher  oxides  with  potas- 
sium. It  forms  a  light  gray  glittering  powder, 
having  a  sp.  gr.  of  3*64,  and  is  insoluble  iu 
sulphuric  and  hydrochloric  acids.  (2)  Va- 
nadium trioxide,  V2O3,  is  obtained  by  igniting 
the  pentoxide  in  hydrogen  gas.  It  is  a  black 
powder,  with  an  almost  metallic  lustre,  aud 
is  insoluble  in  acids.  (3)  Vanadium  tetroxide, 
V2O4,  is  obtained  by  allowing  the  trioxide  to 
absorb  oxygen  at  ordinary  temperatures,  form- 
ing blue  shining  crystals.  It  is  soluble  in 
acids,  and  combines  with  bases  forming  vana- 
dites,  none  of  which  is  of  any  importance. 
(4)  Vanadium  pentoxide,  VgOs,  is  prepared  by 
igniting  vanadate  of  ammonium  in  an  open 
platinum  crucible.  It  has  a  more  or  less  red- 
dish yellow  colour,  is  tasteless,  and  dissolves 
in  the  stronger  acids,  forming  red  or  yellow 
solutions. 

V&n'-a-doiiSta.  [Mod.  Lat.  vanad(ium);  Eng 
adj.  suff".  -ous.]   Of  or  pertaining  to  vanadium. 

*  vSn-cdu'-rx-er,  *■  vant-cur-reur,  *  van- 

CUr-rier,  s.  [Fr,  avant-courrier,  avant-coii- 
reur,  from  avant  (Lat.  dbante)  ~  from  in  front, 
and  cburrier,  coureur=.&  runner,  a  courier 
(q.v.).]    An  avant-couriei ,  a  precursor. 

"But  the  moat  part  ot  them  [dieeosea]  have  thelz 

vantcurreurs  as  it  were."—/'.    HoUand:    PltUanA, 

p.  50«. 

V^n'-d^,  8.  [Sansc.  vdnda  =  a  parasitic  plant, 
generally  considered  to  be  of  this  genus,  but 
regarded  by  Prof.  Watt  as  Loranihus  longi- 
Jlorus.1 

Bot. :  ^The  typical  genus  of  Vandece  (q.v.). 
Leaves  distichous,  coriaceous,  from  a  few 
inches  to  two  feet  in  length.  Flowers  in  ra- 
cemes, beautifully  coloured — blue,  red,  yellow, 
brown,  &.C. — 
and  highly 
fmgrant.They 
occur  in  In- 
dia, China,  the 
Moluccas, 
&c.,  as  para-  , 
sites  upon 
trees  in  dense 
forests,  from  ■ 
which  they 
have  been  in- 
troduced into 
hot-houses  in 
Great  Britain 

and  elsewhere.         ^^^^  c^rulescens. 
They  may  be 

attached  to  a  piece  of  wood  or  a  wire-basket, 
as  their  no,unshment  is  derived  from  the  at- 
mosphere and  not  from  the  soil.  More  than 
twenty  species  are  known.  The  fragrant 
root  of  Vanda  Roxburghii  is  given  by  Hindoo 
doctors  in  various  forms  in  rheumatism.  It 
also  enters  into  the  composition  of  several 
medicinal  oils. 

Vd.n'-dal,  s.  &  a.    [Lat.  Vandalus  =  a  Vandal, 
one  of  the  tribe  of  Vandali,  lit.=  the  wan- 
derers; cogn.  with  Eng.  wander  (ci.v.).'} 
A.  As  substantive : 

1.  Lit.  :  One  of  a  Teutonic  race,  originally 
inhabiting  the  southern  shore  of  the  Baltic. 
They  began  to  be  troublesome  to  the  Romans 
A.D.  160.  In  A.D.  410  they  mastered  Spain  in 
conjunction  with  the  Alani  and  Suevi,  and 
received  for  their  share  Vandalitia  (Anda- 
lusia). In  A.D.  429  tney  crossed  into  Africa 
UKder  Genseric,  and  not  only  obtained  pos- 
session of  Byzacium,  Gsetulia,  and  part  o! 


hoU,  1>6^;  poiit,  j<$^l;  cat,  9ell,  cborns,  9hiii,  1>en«li;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a^;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist.   vh,~t, 
-Clan,  -tian  =  shan.   -tion,  -sion  =  sbun ;  -tlon.  -slon  =  zban.   -clous,  -tions,  -sious  =  ahiis.   -t»le,  -die,  &c.  =  bel,  deL 
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Numidia,  but  crossed  over  into  Italy  (a.d.  455), 
and  plundered  Rome.  After  the  death  of 
Genserie  the  Vandal  power  declined. 

2.  Fig. :  One  who  wilfully  or  ignorantly 
destroys  or  disfigures  any  work  of  art,  litera- 
ture, or  the  like. 

B.  As  adj. :  Pertaining  to  or  resembling 
the  Vandals ;  Vandalic. 

Vlin-dSl'-ic,  a.  [Eng.  Vandal;  -ic.]  Of  or 
pertaining  to  or  resembling  the  Vandals ; 
hence,  rude,  barbarous,  ferocious,  hostile  to 
the  arts  and  sciences. 

Vlin'-dal-i^m,  »-.  [Eng.  Va-ndal ;  -ism.]  The 
spirit,  pi-actice,  or  conduct  of  the  Vandals ; 
wilful  or  ignorant  destruction  of  works  or 
monuments  of  art  and  literature  ;  hostility  to 
oi*  irreverence  for  art  and  litei-ature  ;  disre- 
gard for  what  is  beautiful  or  venerable. 

"  The  removal  of  the  stoue  sei^horses  which  dia- 
flgure  the  pediment  will  be  met  with  a  cry  of  Vandal- 
ism"—Daily  Telegraph,  Feb.  22,  1888. 

Van'-de-8B,  s,  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  vand(a);  Lat. 
fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -em.) 

Bot. :  A  tribe  of  Orchidaceae ;  parasitic  on 
tarrestrial  plants,  with  or  without  a  stem, 
with  a  terminal  or  rarely  a  dorsal  anther,  the 
pollen  cohering  in  definite  waxy  masses; 
a  distinct  caudicle  united  to  a  stigniatic 
gland.  Found  in  Asia  and  America.  Fami- 
lies :  Sarcanthidse,  Cryptocliilid*,  Pachy- 
phyllidae,  Maxillaridse,  Catasetidie,  lonopsidae, 
and  Calanthidse. 

Vfin-del'-li-a,  s.  [Named  after  Domini  co 
Vandelli,  processor  of  botany  at  Lisbon,  who 
died  about  1815.] 

1.  Bot.  ;  A  genus  of  Lindeniieae,  found  in 
Southern  Asia,  South  America,  &c.  Flowers 
axillary,  tufted,  calyx  tubular  orcampanulate, 
five-tootlied ;  upper  lip  of  the  corolla  shorter 
than  the  lower  one;  anthers  coherent;  fruit 
a  globose  capsule,  two-valved,  with  many 
Beeds.  Vandellia  diffusa,  a  native  of  Guiana, 
where  it  is  called  by  the  Dutch  Bitter-blane, 
is  an  antibilious  emetic  and  febrifuge  given  in 
malignant  fevers  and  dysentery. 

2.  Ichthy. :  [Steoophtlus]. 

V^-dyke',  *  vSn-dyck',  s.  &  a.  [After  the 

painter  Vandyke 
(1599-1641). 

A.  As  subst. :  A 
pointed  collar  of 
lace  or  sewed 
work  worn  by 
both  sexes  dur- 
ing the  reign  of 
Charles  I.,  and 
to-  be  seen  in 
portraits  paint- 
ed by  Vandyke. 

"  Laced  handker- 
chiefB,  reaemblmg 
the  large  fulling 
hand  worn  by  tlie 
men,  were  in  fash- 
ion amoug  the  1&- 
diea.  This  article 
of  dress  has  been 
lately-  revived,  aud 
called  a  Vandyck,"—Qrangar :  Biog.  Hist.  Chaa.  I. 

B.  As  adj. :  Applied  to  the  style  of  dress  in 
which  Vandyke  painted  his  portraits.     ' 

Vandyke  -  brown,  s.  a  pigment  ob- 
tained from  a  kind  of  peat  or  bog-earth  of  a 
fine,  deep,  semi-transparent  brown  colour.  It 
owes  its  name  and  reputation  to  the  supposi- 
tion that  it  was  the  brown  used  by  Vandyke 
in  his  pictures. 

T^-dyke',  T&n-dyck,  v.t.    [Vandyke,  s.] 

To  scollop  the  edge  of,  as  a  piece  of  dress, 
after  the  manner  of  a  Vandyke  collar. 

"The  edgea  are  heat  scalloped  or  vandycked,  while 
the  foundatiou  ought  to  be  aitk."— ilatJv  Telearavh 
Feb.  29.  1888.  ^     f  > 

•  vane,  a.    [Vain.] 

vane,  ^fane,  s.  [A.S.  fana  =  a  small  flag; 
cogn.  with  Dut.  vaan  ;  Icel.  fani  ;  Dan.  fane  ; 
Sw.  &  Goth,  fana;  M.  H.  Ger,  fano;  Ger. 
fahne ;  liat.  -pamius  =  a  piece  of  cloth  ;  Gr. 
tnivos  {fenos)  —  the  woof.] 

1.  A  contrivance  attached  to  an  axis,  and 
having  a  surface  exposed  to  a  moving  current 
of  fluid,  so  as  to  be  actuated  thereby.  A  vane 
indicates  direction  or  rate  of  motion,  the 
amount  of  fluid  passing,  or  it  may  be  used  to 
obtain  power ;  specifically — 

fl)  A  weather-cock,  flag,  or  arrow,  or  other 
thin  object,  which  points  in  the  direction 
whence  the  wind  proceeds.    [Dog-vane.] 


CHARLES  I.,   WEARING  A 

VANDYKE. 


.  (2)  The  arm  of  a  windmill ;  the  wing  of  a 
fanning-mill. 

(3)  The  blade  of  a  screw-propeller  and  the 
like. 

•  2.  A  flag  carried  by  a  knight  in  a  tour- 
nament. 

3.  The  broad  partof  a  feather  on  either  side 
of  the  shaft ;  the  web. 

4.  A  cross-piece  on  a  levelling-staff  (q.v.). 

5.  The  sight  of  a  quadrant  or  similar  instru- 
ment for  the  measurement  of  angles. 

V^r-nel'-lus,  5.  [The  name  was  formerly  spelt 
vanVjCllus,  as  the  dimin.  from  Lat.  vannxis  =  a 
fan.  ifiharleton :  Exercitationes,  in  Yarrell : 
BHt.  Birds  (ed.  4th),  iii.  283,  Note  t.)] 

Ornitk. :  A  genus  of  Charadriidte  (or,  if  that 
family  is  divided,  of  Charadriinie),  with  three 
species,  from  Palsearctic  and  Neotropical  re- 
gions. Bill  straight,  shorter  than  head,  slightly 
compressed,  points  horny  and  hard ;  nasal 
groove  wide,,  nostrils  basal,  linear,  in  the 
membrane  of  nasal  groove  ;  legs  slender,  lower 
part  naked  ;  tarsi  reticulated  behind,  scutel- 
lated  in  front ;  feet  four-toed,  three  before, 
united  at  the  base  by  a  membrane,  hind  toe 
very  sliort,  articulated  on  tarsus ;  wings  large, 
tuberculated  or  spurred  in  front  of  the  carpal 
joint ;  third  and  fourth  quill-feathers  longest. 
One  species,  Vanellus  aristatus^  the  Lapwing 
(q.v.),  is  common  in  Burope  and  Asia. 

va-nes'-sa,  s.  [Mod.  Lat.,  from  Gr.  <Pavr)^ 
\PImnes)  =  a  mystic  divinity  in  the  Orphic 
rites.] 

1.  Entom. :  The  typical  genus  of  the  sub- 
family Vancssinse,  or  Vanessidi.  Antennae 
witli  the  club  somewhat  prolonged  ;  fore 
wings  with  a  distinct  projection  in  the  hind 
margin  above  the  middle,  the  inner  margin 
nearly  straiglit ;  hind  wings  generally  with  a 
short  projection  in  the  hind  margin.  Cater- 
pillar spiny.  Among  well  known  species  are, 
Vanessa  Aia- 
lanta  {=  Pyra- 
meis  atalanta, 
Newman),  the 
Red  Admiral 
[Admiral,  C. 
1];  V.  io,  the 
Peacock  But- 
terfly (q.v.);  V. 
antiopa,  the 
White-bordered 
Butterfly(q.v.), 
called  also  the 
Camberwell 
Beauty;  V. 
polychloros,  the 
Large,  and  V.  urticce,  the  Small  Tort oisesb ell. 
[ToRToisESHEix  BUTTERFLY.]  Sometimcs  the 
Comma  Butterfly,  Grapta  C.  alburn,  is  called 
Vanessa  C.  album,  and  ranked  as  a  sixth 
species.  Darwin  (Descent  of  Man,  ed.  2nd,  p. 
311)  notes  the  resemblance  of  the  closed  wings 
of  some  species  to  the  bark  of  trees ;  but,  in 
spite  of  their  protective  colouring,  they  are 
palatable  to  birds  and  lizard*  (Proc.  Zool.  Soc. 
1887,  p.  263). 

2.  Palceont. :  There  is  a  species,  Vanessa 
pluto,  in  the  Oligocene  of  Radoboj,  in  Croatia. 
The  pattern  of  the  wing  has  escaped  oblitera- 
tion. Called  also  Mylotkritis  pluto,  and  sup- 
posed by  some  to  belong  to  the  Fierinae. 

v3ji-es-si'-nsap  va-nes'-si-di,  s.  pi.  [Mod. 
Lat.  vaness(a);  Lat.  fem.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -inxB,  or 
masc.  -idi.] 

Entom. :  Angle  -  wings  ;  a  sub-family  of 
Nymphalidae.  Wingsangled;  caterpillar  spiny, 
of  uniform  thickness  throughout,  often  living 
gregariously ;  chrysalis  angulated,  head  cased, 
the  points  sharp  and  salient.  Genera  and 
species  numerous. 

vSii'-fSsse,  8.  (Ft.  avant  =  before,  and  fosse 
(Lat.  fossa)  =  a  ditch.] 

Fort. :  A  ditch  on  the  outside  of  the 
counterscarp. 

Vang,  s.  [Dut.  vangen;  Ger.  fa/ngen;  Eng. 
fang  =  to  catch.]    [Fang,  v.] 

Naut. :  A  rope,  one  on  each  side,  to  steady 
^laterally  the  peak  of  a  gafl*.     It  is  usually  a 
pendant,  with  a  twofold  purchase. 

*  v3,ng,  v.t.  &  i.    [Etyrn.  doubtful.] 

A.  Trans. :  To  receive,  to  earn ;  to  catch, 
to  throw.    (Halliwell.) 

B.  Intrans. :  To  answer  for  a  person  at  the 
baptismal  font.    {Ray.) 
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v3>n'-ga,  s.  [Latinised  ftom  native  name.] 
Oriiith. :  A  genus  of  Laniid®  (or,  if  that 
family  is  divided,  of  Thamnophilinaj),  with 
four  species,  from  Madagascar.  Bill  moderate, 
straight,  compressed,  keeled,  with  tip  curved  ; 
angle  of  mouth  armed  with  bristles ;  nostrils 
lateral,  basal,  rounded ;  tail  rather  long,  gra- 
duated. The  plumage,  whicii  is  green-black 
and  pure  white,  is  very  conspicuous. 

vhn'-S^^r  ^'    i^^y^-  doubtful.] 

Naut. :  A  contrivance  for  working  the 
pumps  of  a  ship  by  means  of  a  barrel  and 
crank-breaks. 

V&n-glo,  V&n'-gloe,  s.    [See  def.]  1 

Bot. :  A  West  Indian  name  for  Sesamum 
orientule.    [Teel.] 

v3.n'-gaard  (ua  as  a),  "^  vant~gaard» 
*  vaunt-guard,  *  van-warde,  *  vant- 
warde,*vauut-warde,*vaun-warde, 
■*  vawne-warde,  s.  [O.  Fr.  avantgarde, 
avantvxirde,  from  avant  (Lat.  abante)  =  from 
in  front,  and  garde,  warde  =  guard.]  The 
troops  who  march  in  the  front  or  van  of  an 
army  ;  the  advance-guard ;  the  van. 

"  The  front  of  the  French  vanguard  makes 
Upouthe  Eugliali." 

Drayton  :  Battle  of  Agincourt. 

v&n-guer'-i-a,  s:  [From  voa-vanga,  or  voa* 
vanguer,  the  Madagascar  name  of  one  species.) 
Bot. :  A  genus  of  Guettardidae.  Shrubs, 
having  the  limb  of  the  calyx  minutely  toothed ; 
the  corolla  campanulate,  with  a  hairy  throat ; 
stamens  five,  filaments  short ;  fruit  succulent, 
resembling  an  apple,  with  five  seeds.  Natives 
of  Madagascar  and  India.  Vangueria  ediilis, 
a  small  tree,  a  native  of  Madagascar,  has 
edible  fruit ;  it  has,  in  consequence,  been  jn- 
troduced  into  India.  V.  spinosa,  a  lairgSjp 
thorny  shrub,  wild  in  eastern  Bengal,  Bur- 
mah,  Pegu,  and  Tenasserim,  has  a  round, 
cherry-like  fruit,  yellow  when  ripe,  which  ia 
eaten  by  the  Hindoos. 

va-nil'-la,  s.  [Span,  vaynilla,  dimin.  of  vayna. 
=  a  knife,  a  scissors -case.  So  named  because 
the  pod,  which  is  long  and  cylindrical,  is  like 
the  sheath  of  a  knife.] 

Bot. :  The  typical  genus  of  Vanillida. 
Climbing  orchids,  not  parasitic.  Stem  square ; 
leaves  fleshy,  articulated  at  the  base ;  pollen 
masses  two,  bilobed  and  granular.  Natives 
of  tropical  Asia  and  America.  Vanilla  clavi- 
culata  is  fragrant  and  bitter ;  its  leaves  are 
used  in  the  West  Indies  as  an  anti-syphilitic 
and  a*  vulnerary.    The  dried  fruit  of  V.  plani' 


vanilla  aromatica, 
Showing  Flower  and  Seed-veesela. 

folia  and  other  species  constitutes  the  vanilla 
of  commerce,  an  agreeable  aromatic  used  in 
the  manufacture  of  chocolate,  various  liqueurs, 
and  confectionery.  The  plant  is  cultivated 
for  this  purpose  in  Mexico. 

V^nille',  s.    [Fr.]    Vanilla. 

"  You  flavour  everything,  you  are  the  vanille  ot 
society."— fii/dn«y  Smith :  Worfa,  p.  829. 

va-nil'-Uc,  a.    [Eng.  vanill(ine) ;  -ic]     Con- 
tained in  or  derived  from  vanilline  (q.v.). 

vaniUic-acid,  s. 

Chem. :  C2H5O4  =  CO-OHrOCHgtOH.  A 
crystalline  substance  obtained  by  the  oxida- 
tion of  vanilline.  It  forms  wliite  plates,  which 
melt  at  211-12%  and  sublime  at  a  higher  tem- 
perature. 

va-iul'-li-dSB.  s.pl.     [Mod.  Lat   vanill(a); 

Lat.  fem.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idoB.] 

Bot. :  A  family  of  Orchids,  tribe  Arethaseae. 
Lindley  formerly  made  it  a  distinct  order, 
Vanillaceffi,  on  account  of  its  succulent,  valve- 


l&te,  f&t,  «aro.  amidst,  what,  fto,  £ather;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  thSre;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  p6t, 
or,  wore,  wolt  work.  who.  son;  mute,  cub,  ciire,  unite,  cti.-.  rule,  fuLU;  trv,  Syri»n»    «.  oe  =  e;  ey  =  a;  au  =  kw. 


vanilline— vapid 
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less  fruit,  its  seeds  not  having  tlic  testa  of 
other  OrchidaceBe,  its  habit,  and  its  aromatic 
properties. 

Va-xud'-line,  s.    [Eng.  vanill{a) ;  4ne.  ] 

awm.:  C8H803  =  ^H30;cgH3-COH.      The 

methyl  ether  of  protocateclmic  aldehyde,  found 
in  crystals,  in  vanilla  pods,  from  which  it 
maybe  extracted  by  alcoliol.  It  crystallizes 
in  long,  hard  needles,  slightly  soluble  in  cold 
water,  very  soluble  in  boiling  water  and  in 
alcohol,  melts  at  80-81°,  and  sublimes  at  150°. 
Fused  with  potassic  hydrate  it  is  converted 
into  protocatechuic  acid. 

va-nil'-lde§t,  s.    [Vanilla.] 

Bot.,  (fie. :  A  bastard  kind  of  vanilla,  ob- 
tained from  Vanilla  Pompoiui. 

*  va-iul'-d-q.uexi9e,  s.  [Eng.  vaniloqiLen(t) ; 
•ce.\    Idle,  foolish,  or  vain  talk. 

*  va-nil'-O-quent,  a.  [Lat.  vanus  »=  vain, 
empty,  and  loqnens,  pr.  par.  of  loquor  =  to 
speak.]    Talking  idly  or  foolishly. 

V&n'  -  ish,  *  van  -  iss  -  en,  *  van  -  shen, 
*  van-ysch,  v.i.  [From  Lat.  vanesco  =  to 
vanish  (lit.  —  to  become  empty,  from  vaniis 
=  empty),  through  an  O.  Fr.  vanir  (not  found), 
pr.  par.  vanissant  Cf.  punish,  polish,  fur- 
nish, &c.] 

L  Ordinary  Tjinguage : 

1.  To  pass  from  a  visible  to  an  invisible 
state  ;  to  disappear ;  to  become  imperceptible ; 
to  lose  perceptible  existence. 


2.  To  pass  away  from  the  sight  or  out  of 
view  ;  to  pass  beyond  the  limits  of  vision : 
as,  A  ship  vanishes  from  the  sight  of  spectators 
on  the  land. 

*  3-  To  pass  away ;  to  be  annihilated  or- 
lost. 

"  Picked  from  the  worm-holes  of  long  vanixh'd  days." 
Shakesp. :  Uevry  V.,  il.  4. 

*  i.  To  issue ;  to  be  given  off  or  out,  as 
breath. 

"  A  gentler  Judgment  vanished  from  his  llpa." 

Shakeap.  :  Jiomeo  A  Juliet,  ill.  8. 

n.  Math. :  To  btoome  evanescent,  like  a 
mathematical  quantity  when  its  arithmetical 
value  is  nothing.    [VANisHiNQ-FBAC?rioN.] 

V&n'-isb,  if.    [Vanish,  v.] 

Elocution :  A  sound  that  gradually  becomes 
weaker  till  it  ceases. 

V^'-ish-ing»  pr,  par.  &  a.    [Vanish,  v.] 
vanishing-fraction,  s. 

Math.  :  A  fraction  which  reduces  to  the 
form  of  g  for  a  particular  value  of  the  variable 
which  enters  it,  in  consequence  of  the  exist- 
ence of  a  common  factor  in  both  terms  of 
the  fraction,  which  factor  becomes  0  for  this 
particular  value  of  the  variable, 

vanishing-line,  s.     . 

Perspective :  An  indefinitely  extended  line 
supposed  to  be  drawn  on  a  Tevel  with  the  eye, 
parallel  to  the  horizon.  In  the  vanishing- 
Une  the  vanishing  points  are  situated. 

vanishing-point,  «.    ["Point,  ».,  II.  17, 
(3).] 
vanishing-stress,  s. 

Elocution :  Stress  of  voice  upon  the  closing 
portion  of  a  syllable.  {Rush,  in  Goodrich  £ 
Porter.) 

•  v^'-ish-mentf  ».  [Eng.  vanish,  v. ;  -ment.] 
A  vanishing. 

Van'-istf,  8.  pi.    [See  def.] 

Church  Hist. :  The  followers  of  Sir  Henry 
Vane,  an  Antinomian,  and  Governor  of  New 
England  in  1636. 

•  v&n'-i-tied,  *  v&n'-i-tS^ed,  ».    [Eng. 

vanity ;  -ed.]    Affected  with  vanity. 

"YourfooliBh.youtiow-ranity'dLovelaca."— ^fcftard- 
son  :  Clarisia,  Iv.  86. 

▼an'-iE-tJ^,  *  van-i-te,  *  van-i-tie,  *  van- 

y-tee,  s.  [Fr.  vanite,  from  Lat.  vanitatem, 
accus.  of  vanitas  =  emptiness,  worthlessness, 
from  vanus  =  empty,  vain  (q.  v.).] 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  empty,  vain, 
or  worthless ;  worthlessness,  futility,  empti- 
ness, unsubstantiality,  unreality,  unrealness, 
illusion. 

"  ranity  of  vanity,  saith  the  Preacher,  all  ia  vanity/ 
—Scclet.  L  2. 


*  2,  Groundlessness,  falseness  ;  want  of 
grounds  or  foundation. 

3.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  vain  or 
elated  with  a  hiyh  opinion  of  one's  own  accom- 
plishments or  achievements,  or  with  things 
more  showy  than  valuable ;  empty  pride  in- 
spired by  an  overweening  conceit  of  one's 
personal  attainments  or  decorations,  and 
causing  its  possessor  to  be  morbidly  anxious 
for  the  notice,  admiration,  and  applause  of 
others ;  conceit.    [Pride,  ^.] 

"  Vanity  is  that  species  of  'pride,  'which,  while  it 
presuineB  upon  a  degree  of  superiority  in  some  parti- 
cular oi'ticles,  fondly  courts  the  applause  of  every  one 
withiu  its  sphere  of  action,  seeking  every  occasion  to 
display  some  talent,  or  some  supposed  excellence." — 
Cogan :  Ott  the  PuBSions. 

4.  Ostentation  ;  ambitious  or  ostentatious 
display  ;  vainglory,  vaunting,  pride,  conceit. 

"The  ground-work  thereof  is  true,  however  they, 
through  vanity,  whilst  .they  would  not  seem  to  be 
iKnoraut.  do  thereupon  build  many  forged  histories  of 
their  own  antiquity."— SpeTwer:  State  ^  Irelaiid, 

5.  That  which  is  vain,  empty,  unreal,  or 
unsubstantial :  as 

(1)  Empty  pleasure,  vain  pursuit,  idle  show, 
unreality. 

"  All  their  exhortations  were  Jto  set  1ii;ht  of  the 
things  in  this  world,  to  count  riclica  and  honours 
vanitie."Sooker :  Eccles.  Pol.,  Pref.,  §-8. 

(2)  Fruitless  desire  or  endeavour ;  effort 
which  produces  no  result. 

*  (3)  An  empty  or  vain  conceit ;  a  trifle. 

"  Some  vanity  of  mine  art. '    Shakesp.  :  Tempest,  iv, 

*  (4)  Script. :  An  idol  (Jer.  xviii.  15).  In 
this  sense  it  is  generally  used  in  the  plural. 

"  Are  there  any  among  the  vanities  of  the  Gentiles 
that  can  cause  rain,  or  can  the  heavens  give  showera, 
Art  thou  not  he,  O  Lord  our  God?"— »^er.  xiv.  22.  (Cf. 
also  Deut.  xxxii.  21 ;  l  Kings  xvi.  13,  26 ;  Jer.  viii.  19.) 

*  6.  A  character  in  the  old  moralities. 


Vanity  Fair,  s.  A  fair  described  by 
Bunyan  {Pilgrim's  Progress,  pt.  i.)  as  esta- 
blished by  Beelzebub,  ApoUyon,  and  Legion, 
for  the  sale  of  all  sorts  of  vanities.  (Used  to 
.symbolize  a  collection  of  the  most  alluring 
temptations  of  the  world.) 

*  v^'-miire,  s.    [Vauntmobe.] 

vSin'-ner,  s.  [Eng.  van  (l),  ». ;  •«•.]  A  van 
horse. 

"  Twenty-flve  Welsh  cohs,  cabbers,  nod  vanrt^rs.*— 
ReSeree,  April  8,  1888.    (Advt.) 

vS.n-ning,  s.    [Van  (2),  v,\ 

v3.n'-quish,  *  ven-kis-en,  *  ven-kus-en, 
*  ven-quish-en,  *  ven-quis-en,  vd.  &  i. 

[O.  Fr.  veinquir  (pr.  par.  veinquissant),  a  col- 
lateral form  of  veincre  \Ft.  vaincre,  pa.  t.  van- 
quis,  subj.  que  je  vainquisse),  from.  Lat.  vinco 
=  to  conquer.] 
Ap  Transitive: 

1.  To  conquer ;  to  overcome  or  subdue  in 
battle,  as  an  enemy, 

"The  enemies  beaten  on  all  sides,  and  In  so  many 
sorts,  with  artillery  were  put  backe,  and  vanquished. ' 
—Sackluyt :  Voyages,  il.  84. 

*  2.  To  overcome  or  defeat  in  any  contest, 
as  in  an  argument. 

*  3,  To  confute,  to  refute ;  to  prove  erro- 
neous or  unfounded  ;  to  upset. 

"  This  bold  asaertion  haa  been  fully  vanquished  In  a 
late  reply  to  the  Bishop  of  Meaux'a  treatise."— jieeer- 
hury. 

*  4.  To  overpower,  to  prostrate. 

"  Sorrow  and  grief  have  vavquisTted  all  my  powers." 
Shakesp. :  2  Menry  VL,  ii.  1. 

*  5.  To  overpower  the  peculiar  .virtue  or 
properties  of ;  to  destroy  ;  to  render  inert  or 
inefficacious ;  to  neutralize. 

*  B.  Intrans. :  To  overcome,  to  conquer ; 
to  get  the  better. 

"If  thou  vanquishest  thy  words  are  true." 

Shakisp. :  1  Henry  Vt.,  i.  3. 

51  For  the  difference  between  to  vanquish 
and  to  conquer,  see  Conquer. 

v^-quish,  vin'-quitsh,  s.  [Etym.  doubt- 
ful.] A  disease  in  sheep,  in  which  they  pine 
away. 

*  V&n'-quish-a-ble,  a.  [Eng.  vanquish,  v. ; 
■able.]  Capable  of  being  vanquished,  con- 
quered, or  subdued  ;  conquerable,- 

"  That  great  giant  waa  only  vanquishahle  by  the 
Knights  of  the  Wells."— Gaston  :  Festivous  Notes  on 
Don  Quixote. 

V&n'-quish-er,  s.     [Eng.  vanquish,  V.  ;  -er.] 
One  who  or  that  which  vanquishes;  a  con- 
I      queror. 

1  *'  I  am  alone  the  vanquisher  of  time." 

I  Drayton :  Robert  Duke  of  Normandy, 


*  vSn'-quish-ment,  s.  [Eng.  vanquish,  y.  ; 
-ment]  The  act  of  vanquishing ;  the  state  ol 
being  vanquished, 

"Yet  lie  opposes  three  dales  pestilence  to  seven 
years  famine  and  three  moneths  vanquiMhment."—iJp. 
Ball :  Balm  t/  Oilead,  §  7. 

V^'-s'ire,  s,    [Native  name,] 

Zool. :  Herpestes  gdleiu;  a  small,  weasel- 
like animal,  from  Madngascar  and  the  Isle  of 
France.  The  colour  is  deep-brown  speckled 
with  yellow,  the  tail  of  equal  thickness 
throughout. 

•  v^nt,  v.i.    [Vaunt.]    To  vaunt,  to  boast. 

van'-tage    (age  as  ig),  *  vaunt-age,  s. 

[Fr,  avantage  =  an  advantage  (q.v.).  j 

*  I,  Ordinary  Langiiage : 

1,  Advantage,  gain,  profit, 

"Not  for  renowme  or  vauntage  sake,  but  for  the 
lone  of  his  name."— Mul;  Hcbrues  vi. 

2.  Advantage ;  the  being  in  a  better  state 
or  condition  for  action  or  defence  than 
another  ;  vantage-ground ;  condition  favour- 
able to  success. 

"  He  sought  to  get  the  vantage."— North :  Plutarch, 
p.  152. 

*  3/  Opportunity,  convenience. 

"  At  your  meetest  vantage  of  the  time." 

Shakeap. :  RicJiard  ///.,  iii.  5. 

IL  Lawn  Tennis:  A  term  used  for  the  point 
following  the  stage  when  each  player  has  won 
three  jioints.  Properly  called  advantage,  and 
often  used  attributively  as  in  vantage  game  or 
set. 

"Advantage  sets  areplayed— t-e.^if  each  player  wins 
five  games,  the  set  iu  continued  until  one  player  wiua 
two  games  consecutively.  '  Vantage  aU'  is  a  barbar- 
ous term,  introduced  by  some  genius  who  does  not 
understand  language,  to  express  the  fact  that  the 
players  agree  to  decide  the  aet  by  the  best  of  three 
games,  after  arriving  at  five  games  all.  This  arrange- 
ment is  not  allowed  in  matches  where  advantage  seta 
are  played.  The  term  'vantage  all '  is  absurd,  as  both 
playeis  cannot  win  advantage  at  the  same  time.  Tho 
correct  expression  is '  games  all."  "—I^eld,  Dec,  24, 1B87. 

*  H  (1)  0/  vantage.  To  the  vantage :  To  boot ; 
besides. 

"  Yes,  a  dozen ;  and  as  many 
To  the  vantage,  as  would  store  the  world." 

Shakesp. ;  Othello,  iv.  S. 

(2)  To  get  vantage  of:  To  get  the  better  of. 
*■  If  theyj7e(  ground  and  vantage  of  tiie  king." 
SJuikesp.  :  2  Henry  I V.,  li.  8. 

*van'-tage  (age  as  ig),  v.t.  [Fr.  avantager.} 
To  profit,  to  advantage. 

"  The  Lnjorles  that  to  myself  I  do 
Doing  O.ee  vantage,  double  vantage  me." 

Shakesp.  :  Sonnet  8B. 

vantage-ground,  s.  Superiority  of  posi- 
tion or  place ;  a  place  or  condition  which  gives 
one  an  advantage  over  another. 


t  vantage-loaf,  s.  The  thirteenth  loaf 
in  a  baker's  dozen.    (Brewer.) 

*vant-braoe,^vant-brass,s.  [Vambeace.] 

*  vant-courier,  a.    [Vancourier,] 

*  vant-mure,  s.    [Vauntmure.] 

*  vant-our,  s.    [Vauuter,] 

v3n-iix'-em-ite,  s.    [After  Mr.  Vanuxem; 

suff.  4te  (Miu.).] 

Min. :  A  white,  massive  mineral  substance, 
occurring  with  zinc  ores  at  Sterling  Hill, 
New  Jersey.  Hardness,  2d  to  3;  sp.  gr. 
2'5.  An  analysis  gave  :  silica,  35 '64  ;  alumina, 
11-70  ;  protoxide  of  zinc,  32-48  to  36-0  ;  water, 
14"80  to  19-88.  As  Dana  points  out,  this  can- 
not be  regarded  as  a  distinct  species,  but 
rather  as  a  mixture  of  clay  with  hydrated 
silicate  of  zinc. 

*  vSn'-wg.rd,  a.  [Eng.  van,  s.  ;  -ward.]  Of, 
^pertaining  to,  or  situated  in  the  van  or  front. 

"  The  vanward  frontier." — De  Quincey.    {Annandale.) 

vSn'-zey,  «.    [Wanzey.] 

*  vftp,  *  vappe,  s.  [Ijat.  vappa  —  vfine  that 
has  lost  its  flavour ;  vapid  or  pallid  wine ; 
allied  to  vapor  =  vapour.]  Wine  that  has 
become  vapid  or  dead ;  vapid,  fiat,  or  insipid 
liquor. 

"Thedead  lees  and  »ap  of  win&"—Bp.  raptor;  Rul* 
of  Conscience,  bk.  ii.,  ch.  ill. 

Vap'-id,  a.    [Lat.  vapidus,  from  vappa  =  vapid 
or  palled  wine  ;  Fr.  vapide.] 
*  1.  Corrupt,  foul. 

"A  kind  of  vapid  atmosphere  about  that  planet."—. 
Olanvill :  Essays,  No.  vii. 


bSil,  b6^;  ptfat,  J(Jt^1;  cat,  feU,  chorus,  fhin,  bengb;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a; ;  expect,  Xenophon,  eylst.   -ing. 
-olan.  -tian  =  sh9.n.   -tion,  -slon  =  shun ;  -tion.  -flon  =  zbun.    -cious,  -tious,  -slous  =  sUfis.   -We.  -die,  &c.  =  bel,  deL 
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vapidity— vaporousness 


2.  Having  lost  its  life  and  spirit ;  dead,  flat, 

tnsipid. 

"'Jhy  vinw  let  leed  awhile 
On  the  fat  ref«se  ;  leat  too  boob  dlBjolneo,  ^ 
From  spritely  it  to  sharp  or  vajnd  chauge. 

Phiiipt.    (Todd.) 

8.  Dull,  spiritless ;  wanting  in  life  or  spirit ; 
flat. 

"  A  cheap,  bloodleaa  reformation,  a  guiltleas  libert5% 
appear  flat  and  vajiid  to  their  taate."— Burt« ;  French 
Pevolution. 

•va-pid'-l-ty,  s.    [Eng.  vapid;  •Uy.'\    The 
quality  or  state  of  being  vapid ;  vapidness. 
"  After  the  violent  ferment  in  the  nation,  a  r^aj^' 
able  deadiies9  and  vapidity  has  sncceeded.  —Burka . 
To  Mr.  Shackleton,  July  81, 1771. 

[Eng.  vapid;  -ly.]    In  a 


rap'-id-ly",  adv. 
vapid  mauner, 

vS-p'-id-ness,  s.     [Eng.  vapid;  -ness.] 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  vapid,  flat, 
dead,  or  insipid ;  flatness,  deadneas  :  as,  the 
vapidness  of  beer. 

2.  DulnesB,  flat^ess  ;  want  of  life  or  spirit ; 
mawkishness. 

va'-por,  va-pour.  *  wa-pure^  r     [Fr. 

vapeur,  from  Lat.  vaporem,  accus.  of  vapor  = 
vapor;     Sp.  &  Port,  vapor;  Ital.  vopore.] 

1.  Ordinary  La-nguage : 
X,  Literally: 

(1)  In  the  same  sense  as  II. 

(2)  Any  visible  difTased  substance  floating 
In  the  atmosphere  and  impairing  its  trans- 
parency, as  fog  or  mist ;  hazy  matter. 

"From  the  damp  earth  imperviouB  vapoun  rise." 
Pope  :  Statiut  :  Thebaid,  i.  iB6. 

•(3)  Wind,  flatulence. 

*'  Ointmenta,  If  laid  on  anything  thick,  by  stopping 
vp  the  porea,  Bhut  in  the  vapoum,  and  seud  them  to 
the  bead  extremely."— fiocon. 

2.  Figuratively: 
(1)  Something   unsubstantial,   fleeting,   or 

transitory ;  unreal  fancy  ;  vain  imagination. 

"He  hath  the  grace  of  hope,  though  it  be  clouded 
over  with  a  melancholy  vapour." — Bammond. 

*  (2)  (PI.) :  A  hectoring  or  bullying  style  of 
conversation  or  mode  of  behavior,  indulged 
in  by  swaggerers  for  the  purpose  of  bringing 
about  a  real  or  mock  quarrel,  consisting  in 
flatly  contradicting  whatever  was  said  by  a 
speaker,  even  if  the  bully  had  granted  what 
was  asserted  just  before. 

"  They  are  at  it  still,  air  :  thia  they  call  vapoura.'— 
Sen  Jonson  :  Barthulomew  Fair,  iv.  8. 

*  (3)  (PI.) :  A  disease  of  nervous  debility,  in 
which  a  variety  of  strange  images  float  in  the 
brain,  or  apjtear  as  if  real ;  hence,  hypochon- 
driacal affections  ;  depression  of  spirits  ;  de- 
jection, spleen ;  the  blues. 

"A  fit  of  vapourt  clouds  this  demi-god," 

Pope :  Satires,  ill,  188. 

IL  Physics:  An  aeriform  fluid  into  which 
some  volatile  substance  is  changed  by  the 
action  of  heat.  Vapor  is  essentially  the 
same  as  gas,  but  the  word  vapor  is  conven- 
tionally limited  to  the  gaseous  state  of  a  body 
which  is  liquid  or  solid  at  ordinary  tempera- 
tures, while  the  term  gas  is  applied  to  aeri- 
form bodies  which  are  in  that  rarefied  state  at 
ordinary  temperatures.  Thus  we  speak  of  hy- 
drogen gas,  but  of  watery  vapors.  "Vapors, 
like  gasra,  haye  a  certain  elastic  force,  by 
which  they  exert  a  pressure  on  every  part  of 
any  vessel  in  which  they  are  enclosed. 
Vapors  are  formed  instantly  in  a  vacuum  ; 
In  the  atmosphere  they  are  generated  more 
slowly.  When  not  saturated  they  exactly 
resemble  gases  in  theii-  action ;  when  saturated 
and  in  contact  with  the  liquid  by  which 
they  were  generated,  they  can  neither  be  com- 
pressed nor  expanded,  but  remain  constant, 
both  in  their  elastic  force  and  in  their  density. 
Vapors  of  different  composition  vary  in 
density.  Thus  if  atmospheric  air  be  taken 
as  unity,  the  vapor  of  water  =  0*6235,  that 
of  alcohol  1-6138,  that  of  sulphur  6-6542,  and 
that  of  mercury  6.9760. 

vapor-batb,  vapour-bath, «. 

1.  The  apph  cation  of  vapor  or  steam  to 
the  body  .in  a  close  place.  [Bath  (1)  s.  B. 
I.  2.]  Medicated  vapor  baths  are  largely  em- 
ployed, the  aqueous  vapor  being  impreg- 
nated with  mercury,  sulphur,  &c.,  according 
to  the  nature  of  the  disease. 

2.  The  place  or  bath  itself;  an  apparatus 
for  heating  bodies  by  the   vapor  of  water. 

vapor-doiiche,Tapour-douolie,s.  A 

topical  vapor-bath,  which  consists  in  the 
direction  of  a  Jet  of  aqueous  vapor  on  some 
part  of  the  Irody. 


va  -p6r,  va  -pour.v.i.  &  t.    [Vapor,  «.] 
A.  Intransitive: 
L  Literally  : 

1.  To  pass  off  in  the  form  of  vapor ;  to  dis* 
solve  or  disappear,  as  into  vapor,  steam,  or 
air  •  to  be  exhaled  ;  to  evaporate. 

*2.  To  emit  or  give  out  vapor,  steam,  gas, 
or  evaporations. 

"  Swift  running  waters   vapour  not  bo    mnoh  88 
■tanding  waters."— flacon;  JToXuroI  Bittorn. 

n.  Figurativdy : 

*  1.  To  pass  off  or  disappear  as  a  vapor. 

•*  He  now  is  dead,  and  all  hia  furle  gone, 
And  all  bla  greatnes  vapoured  to  nought, 
That  as  a  glasse  vpon  the  water  ahone. 

Spenser :  The  Jtuinet  of  Time,  al9. 

2.  To  boast,  brag,  or  vaunt  with  ostentatious 
display  ;  to  hector,  to  buUy. 

"He   vapoured  considerably." —  itotfy  Telegraph, 
Feb.  7,  1868. 

*  B.  Transitive : 
1.  Lit. :  To  cause  to  pass  into  a  vaporous 

state;  to  cause  to  dissolve,  pass  away,  or  dis- 
appear in  a  vaporous,  gaseous,  or  aeriform 
condition ;  to  cause  to  melt  into  thin  air  oi 
other  unsubstantial  thing. 

'■  He'd  laugh  to  see  one  throw  his  heart  ftway, 
Another  sighing  vapour  forth  bis  soul. 

Ben  Joruon. 


converting   Into   steam,    or   expelling   m  » 
volatile  form,  as  fluids. 

"  It  Is  the  product  ol  rajiorOlo  iubllinatloa  -Dattll 
Telegraph,  April  B,  1880. 

7a'-pdr-ing,    pr.  par.,  a.,  ft  ».      [Vapob,  v.] 
A.  &  B.  Aspr.  par.  &  partieip.  odj. ;  Given 
to  bragging  or  boasting;  vaunting  ostenta 
tlously  and  vainly ;  braggart. 

"A  vapouring  iiort  (which  that  nation  was  thM 
much  addicted  lo)."-Strtnxs  :  Sfxlet.  Hem.  (an.  15521. 

C.  As  mhst. :  Bragging,  boasting  ;  boasts 
vaunts. 

"  Despite  the  vopourififf  of  the  Mlnleterof  War.""— 
Datlv  TOtgrofti,  AptU  J,  1888. 

"Vft'-por-Ing-lj^,     aiv.     [Eng.     vaporing  t 
-ly.]      In   a    vapor,    bragging,   or  boastful 
manner. 
va'-por-lBb,  va'-pour-iall,  a.     [Eng.  va- 
por; .wA.] 

1.  Lit. :  Full  of,  or  abounding  in    vapom ; 
vaporous. 

*  2,  Wig. :  Affected  by    vapors :  splenetie- 
hypochondriac,  whimsical. 

■•  Nor  to  be  (letlol,  tapmrUh.cii  8-ve  way 
To  epleen."  wC-i--  ■  -.7..  „/«-  m 


2.  Fig.  ••  To  afreet  with  the  vapors ;     to  dis- 
quiet, to  make  inelanclioly 

"  She  vapmirs  me  but  to  look  at  her."  —  MaA. 
ffArbay :  Camilla,  bk.  v.,  ch.  vt 

-va-p6r-a-t)il'-l-ty,  s.  [Eng.  vaporabU; 
-Uy.]  The'quality  or  state  of  being  vapor- 
able. 

*va'-pOP-a-ble,  a.  [Eng.  vapor;  -o6!e.] 
Capable  of  6eing  vaporized,  or  converted  into 
vapor. 

•  va'-por-ato,  v.i.    (Lat.  vaporatvt,  pa.  par. 

of  vciporo  =  to  emit  steam  or  vapor,  from 
vapor  =  vapor.]  To  emit  vapor ;  to  evapo- 
rate. 

•  var-por-a'-tlon,  i.     [Lat.  vamoratio,  from 

vaporal^is,  pa.  per.  of  vaporo.]    [Vapoeate.] 

1.  The  act  or  process  of  converting  into 
vapor. 

"  By  conflagration  and  congelation,  according  ^to 
certain  respects ;  by  vaporation  and  evaporation.  — 
Biblii/thtica  Biblica,  1.  488. 

2.  The  state  of  passing  off  in  vapor;  ev«r 
poratiott. 

•va' -pored,  a.  [Eng.  vapor;  -ed.]  Af- 
fected with  the  vapors ;  peevish,  dejected, 
splenetic. 

•va'-p6ff-€P,     ».    [Eng.  iKjJOr; -er.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  One  who  vapors,  brags,  or 
hectors ;  one  who  makes  a  great  display  of  his 
powers  or  worth ;  a  braggart,  a  bully,  a 
boaster.       [Vapob,  s.,  I.  2.  (2).] 

"  A  ruflSaft,  a  riotous  ependtlirift.  and  a  notahlo 
wlpourer."— Camden  :  Silt.  Elizabeth  (an.  1870). 

2.  Entom. :  The    Taporer-moth  (q.v.). 
vaporer-moth,    .. 

Entom. ;  Orgma  antiqua.  The  fore  wings  of 
Uie  male  are  riSh  brown,  clouded  with  darker 
tints,  and  having  a  small  spot  near  the  aual 
angle;  the  hinder  wiEgs  are  brown.  In  the 
females  the  wings  are  rudimentary.  The 
male  is  common  in  England  from  July  to 
October,  and  is 
often  seen  in  the 
streets  of  London. 
The  female  re- 
mains in  the  no- 
coon,  on  the  out- 
side of  which  she 
deposits  her  eggs 
in  autumn.  The 
larvae,  which  first 
appear  in  June  and 
continue  for  some  months,  are  slaty  gray, 
having  four  or  five  wart-like  spots  on  each 
segment,  with  yellow  and  black  tufts.  Com- 
mon in  gardens,  on  pose -bushes  and  many 
other  plants.  The  Scarce  Vaporer-moth,  0. 
gmwstlgma  has  several  small  white  spots  on 
the  wings  of  the  male.  The  larva  feeds  in 
autumn  on  oak,  hazel,  and  bramble.  The 
perfect  insect  appears  in  June. 

*  va-por-if'-er-oiis,  a.  [Lat.  vapor=L 
vapor,  and  fero  =  to  bear,  to  bring.]  Con- 
veying or  produciug  vappr. 

*Va-por-if'-ic,  a.  [Lat.  vapor  =  vapor, 
and/acio  =  to  make.]    Forming  into     vapor. 


VAPOKER-MOTH. 


JratAe:  'Talet  of  the  ffatt. 


«va'-pop-i8h-ness,  i.  [Bug.  vaporish; 
-ness.]  The  quality  orstate  of  being  vaporish; 
melancholy,  vapors. 

"  The  tiapoari4hneii  which  has  laid  hold  ol  mj 
heart"— flienardson  ■  Ctaritia,  iv.  4L 

•va'-pop-iz-a-Me,  a.  [Eng.  vofpori^e); 
-able.]  Capable  of  being  vaporized  or  con- 
verted into  vapor. 

•va-por-i-za'-tlon,  ».  (Eng.  vapoHz(e); 
-atian.]  The  act  or  process  of  vaporizing ; 
the  artificial  formation  of  vapor ;  the  state 
of  being  vaporized. 

"  We  cannot  aa  yet  comprehend  In  what  manner  it 
[heat]  producea  the  liquefKction  or  vaporiiation  ol  one 
body.  —  Wheuiell :  Hitt.  Scientific  Ideat,  ii.  46. 

%  Vaporization,  evaporation,  and  boiling 
differ  slightly  in  meaning.  Vaporimtion  is  a 
generic,  evaporation  a  specific  word ;  the 
former  signifying  the  passage  of  any  liquid 
into  the  solid  state,  without  reference  to  the 
slowness  or  rapidity  with  which  the  process 
is  carried  out,  or  the  temperature  of  the 
liquid  becoming  transformed  into  the  vapor. 
Evaporation  generally  implies  the  slow  pro- 
duction of  a  vapor  at  the  free  surface  of  a 
liquid,  and  ioiling  always  signifies  the  rapid 
production  of  vapor  in  the  liquid  itself. 
va'-por-ize,  v.t.  ft  i.    [Eng.  vapor;  -ize.] 

A.  Trans. :  To  convert  into  vapor  by  the 
application  of  heat  or  aitifieial  means ;  to 
sublimate  ;  to  cause  to  evaporate. 

B.  Intram.:  To  pass  off  in  vapor;  to 
evaporate. 

*  va'-por-iz-er,  s.  [Eng.  vaporis(e);  -er.] 
One  who  or  that  which  vaporizes.  A  scent- 
vaporizer  is  a  form  of  atomizer  (q.v.),  for  con- 
verting scent  into  very  fine  spray. 

•va'-por-ose,  u.    [Vaporous.] 

•va-por-os'-i-tj^,  «.  [Eng.  vaporos(e);  ■ity.'i 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  vaporose  or 
vaporous. 

"  His  first  ideas  and  volcanic  vaporoniy."—Carlyte. 
Diamond  Jfecklace,  eh.  vi. 

va^-por-ous,  u.      [Fr.  vaporeua,  irom  Lat. 
vaporosus.] 
L  Literally: 

1.  Being  in  the  form  of,  or  having  the 
nature  or  character  of  vapor. 

"  Gatherings  and  thicknings  of  a  moist  and  vaporout 
air." — P.  SoSand :  Plutarch,  p.  817. 

2.  Promoting  exhalation,  or  the  flow  of 
effluvia,  vapor,  gases,  or  the  like ;  hence, 
windy,  flatulent. 

"  11  the  mother  eat  much  beaOB,  or  such  vaporoiu 
lood,  it  endangereth  the  child  to  become  lunatick.  — 
Bacon.  ^ 

3.  Full  of  vapors    or  exhalations. 

"  Upon  the  corner  of  tlie  moon 
There  hangs  a  vaporoue  drop  prufuund." 

Shakea^i. :  Macbeth,  tii.  IS. 

n.  Fig. :  Unsubstantial ;  vainly  imagina- 
tive or  soaring ;  whimsical. 

Ta'-por-oiis-ness,  s.  [Eng.  vaporous;  -ness.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  vaporous  or  full 
of  vapors. 

"The  warmth  and  «aporou*new  ol  the  aix."—HiiU 
Royal  Society,  vol.  ill. 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidgi,  what,  taXi,  father ;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  thSre ;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  muine ;  go,  p8ti 
or.'  wore,  wglt  work,  who,  son ;  mute,  cuh,  ciire,  unite,  our,  rule,  fiiU :  try,  Sjrrian.   es,  oe  -  e ;  ey  =  a ;  qu  =  kw. 


vapory— variation 
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Va'-por-j^,  Ta'-pouiv^.o.  [Eng.   mpor;-y.] 
1.  Lit.  :  Full  of    vapors ;    of  the  nature  of 
a  vapor ;  vaporous, 

"  Its  vapoury  sail 
Hath  ueasod  her  ahoded  orb  to  Tell." 

Byron :  Siege  qf  Coritah,  xxi. 

•  2,  Fig. :  Affected  with  tlie  vapors ;  melan- 
choly, splenetic. 

»vap-^-la'-tion,  s.  [Lat.  vapulo  =  to  be 
flogged.]  The  act  of  flogging,  beating,  or 
whipping  ;  a  flogging. 

va-quer'-d  (qu  as  k),  s.  [Sp.  =a  cowherd  ; 
from  vaca  (Lat.  vacca)=n  cow.]  A  term  ap- 
plied in  Mexico  and  the  Western  United  States 
to  one  who  has  the  charge  of  cattle,  horses, 
or  mules  ;  a  herdsman. 

Va'-ra,  s.  [Native  wnrd.]  A  Chilian  measure 
of  length,  equal  to  2-78061  English  feet. 

va-T^ia',  s.    [Uaran.] 

va-r^'-gi-azi,  a.  [Icel.  vceringjar,  lit.  = 
sworn  men,  confederates,  from  uarar  =  an 
oath,]  One  of  those  Scandinavians  who  en- 
tered the  service  of  the  Byzantine  Emperor, 
aud  became  the  Imperial  guard  at  Constanti- 
nople. Their  peculiar  weapon  was  the  two- 
edged  battle-axe. 

va-r^'-l-dse,  s.pl.  [Mod,  Lat.  varav^us); 
Lat.  fem.  pi.  adj.  sufl",  -idm.] 

Zool. :  An  approximate  synonym  of  Moni- 
toridae  (q.v.). 

T%-ra'-Jius,  s,  [Mod.  Lat.,  from  the  native 
name  varan  (q.v.).] 

1.  Zool. :  The  type-genus  of  Varanidse  (q.v.), 
with  eighteen  species,  having  the  range  of  the 
family. 

2.  Palceont. :  From  the  Miocene  of  Greece 
and  India.    {Wallace.) 

*var'-dm-gale,  *  ver'-din-gale,  s.   [Far- 

TBINQALE.] 

•  vare,  s.     [Sp.  vara  ==  a  rod,  a  wand.]    A  wand 

or  staff  of  office,  authority,  or  justice. 

"  The  proudest  dou  of  Spain,  -when  he  la  prauciug 
npon  hia  geuet  iu  the  street,  if  »n  alguazil  bdow  him 
his  varcthikt  is,  a  little  white  atatf  he  carrieth  as  a 
badge  of  his  office,  iiiy  dun  will  preaently  off  his  horse 
aud  yield  himself  his  prisoner.' — HoweU:  Letters  \,&^. 
1728),  p.  161. 

V&r'-ec,  5.  [Fr.  varec  =  Eng.  wrack  (q.v.).J 
The  impure  carbonate  of  soda  made  in  Brit- 
tany; it  corresponds  with  our  kelp,  {Brande 
dbCox.) 

Var'-gSk-site,  s.      [After   Count   Vargas,    or 
Wargas ;  suff.  -ite  (Min.) ;  Ger.  wargasit.] 
Min. :  The  same  as  Pyrallolite  (q.v.). 

•  var'-i,  8.     [Fr.    Remote  etym.  doubtful.] 

Zool. :  Lemur  caMa,  or  varius.  [Ruffed- 
LEMDR,  Macaco.] 

Var-i-a-bQ'-l-tj^,  s.     [Eng.  variable;  -ity.'\ 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  The  quality  or  state  of  being 
variable  ;  variableness. 

2.  Biol. :  The  state  or  condition  of  mani- 
feting  or  being  subject  to  variation  (q.v.). 

"It  ia  manifest  that  man  la  now  aubject  to  much 
variability.  No  two  individuals  of  the  same  race  are 
quite  alike."— itorwin ;  Deicent  of  Man  (ed.  2nd),  p.  26. 

Var'-it-a^ble,  •  var-y-a-ble,  a.  &s.    [Fr., 
from  L*at.  varkMlis,  from  vario  =  to  diversify, 
to  vary.] 
A*  As  adjective : 

1.  Capable  of  varying,  changing,  or  alter- 
ing in  a  physical  sense ;  liable  to  variation 
or  change ;  changeable. 

"  Forms  are  variable,  and  d&cay 
By  course  of  kinde,  and  by  occasion." 

SpeTuer:  F.  C-.  HI.  vL  88. 

2.  Capable  of  being  varied,  altered,  or 
changed ;  subject  to  bein^  changed  :  as,  To 
place  a  number  of  bodies  m  a  position  vari- 
aJble  at  pleasure. 

3.  Liable  to  change,  vary,  or  alter  in  a 
moral  sense ;  mutable,  changeable,  (flckle,  in- 
constant, unsteady. 

"  Lest  that  thy  love  prove  likewise  vtvHa^le." 

atuikesp. :  Romeo  &  JiUiet,  li.  3. 

B.  As  substantive : 
1.  Ordinary  Langiiage : 

1.  That  which  is  variable  ;  that  which 
varies  or  Is  liable  or  subject  to  vary,  change, 
or  alter. 

2.  A  shifting  wind,  as  opposed  to  a  trade- 
wind  ;  hence,  the  varialbles,  the  space,  region. 


or  belt  intermediate  between  the  north-east 
and  the  south-east  tradewinds.  Tliis  region 
varies  in  width  from  aljout  150  to  500  miles, 
being  widest  in  September  and  narrowest  in 
December  or  January,  and  is  characterized  by 
cahns,  shifting  breezes,  and  sometimes  violent 
squalls. 

IL  Math. :  A  variable  quantity  ;  a  quantity 
which  may  be  regarded  as  in  a  state  of  con- 
tinual increase  or  decrease. 

variable-ixalus,  s. 

Zool. :  Ixalu^  variabilis,  a  small  tree-frog, 
from  Ceylon.  The  body  is  about  an  inch  and 
a  half  long,  and  the  bind  limbs  greatly  devel- 
oped.    The  coloration  is  very  variable. 

variable-motion,  s. 

Mech. :  Motion  produced  by  the  action  of  a 
force  which  varies  in  intensity. 

variable-quantities,  s.  pi 

Math.  :  Quautities  which  admit  of  an  in- 
finite number  of  set  of  values,  in  the  same 
equation.  Such  quantities  as  are  regarded  as 
being  subject  to  continual  increase  or  decrease, 
in  opposition  to  those  which  are  constant,  re- 
maining always  the  same. 

variable-stars,  s.  pi. 

Astron.  :  Periodical  stars  ;  stars  which  vary 
in  their  lustre  at  different  times.  Compared 
with  the  enormous  number  of  the  heavenly 
bodies  they  are  but  few.  Sir  John  Herschel 
gave  a  list  of  sixty-six  known  to  hiln,  and 
considered  it  nearly  complete.  The  must  re- 
markable is  Algol  (q.v.).  Another  is  Mira 
Ceti.  [Mira.]  Goodricke,  who  in  1782  dis- 
covered the  variability  of  Algol,  attempted  to 
account  for  it  by  the  hypothesis,  which  Sir 
John  Herschel  also  accepted,  that  some 
opaque  body,  temporarily  interposed  between 
tlie  observer  and  the  star,  intercepted  a  large 
part  of  the  emitted  light. 

variable-toad,  s. 

Zool, :  Bufo  variabilis,  a  species  common  in 
France.  It  has  the  hind  limbs  and  feet  nearly 
as  large  as  those  of  the  Fi  og.  Called  also  the 
Green  Toad,  from  its  colour. 

var'-i-^ble-ness,  s.     [Eng.  variable;  -ness,] 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  variable 
or  changeable,  in  a  physical  sense ;  liability 
to  or  susceptibility  of  material  change  ;  liable- 
ness  or  aptness  to  alter  or  to  be  altered  ; 
changeableness. 

"  We  lost  ground,  owing  to  the  variablerteu  ot  the 
winda.' —Coo* ;  First  Voyage,  bk.  iii.,  ch.  t 

^  Sometimes  used  in  the  same  sense  as 
Variation,  II.  2.  (1)  (q.v.).  See  also  extract 
under  Varietal. 

2.  Liability  to  change  or  alter  in  a  moral 
sense  ;  mutability,  changeableness  ;  fickle- 
ness, inconstancy. 

"The  Father  of  lights,  with  whom  is  no  variable- 
ness, neither  shadow  of  turning."— J^amei  L  17. 

Var'-i-a-blS?,  adv.  [^r\g.  variab(U) ;  -ly.}  In 
a  variable  manner  ;  changeably,  mutably,  in- 
constantly. 

var'-i-an9e,  *var-i-aunce,  *var-y- 
auncei  s.    [Lat.  vwriansj  pr.  par.  of  vario  = 
to  vary.) 
I.  Ordinary  Language : 

•  1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  or  becom- 
ing variant ;  change  of  condition ;  alteration ; 
a  variation. 

*  2.  Difference,  disagreement. 

"The!  shulden  haiie  maad  no  doute  to  rederla,  ne 
the  variawnae  of  wordee  shulde  not  haue  ympugued  it 
allt."—WyclW'e:  James.    (Prol.) 

3.  Difference  that  produces  dispute  or  con- 
troversy ;  disagreement,  discussion,  discord, 
quarrel,  falling  out. 


"  In  this  yere.  fyll  a  varyaunce  atwene  the  fely- 
ihyppes  of  goldamythes  and  t  ""    -       -- 
Fabyan  :  Chronycle  (an.  1269). 


ashyppes  of  goldaraythes  and  taylloura  of  London." 


II.  Law:  An  alteration  of  something  for- 
merly laid  in  a  writ,  or  a  difference  between  a 
declaration  and  a  writ,  or  the  deed  on  which 
it  is  grounded  ;  a  departure  in  the  oral  evi- 
dence from  the  statement  in  the  pleadings. 

%  At  variance : 

*  1,  In  a  state  of  disagreement  or  difference ; 
differing. 

2.  In  a  state  of  dissension,  discord,  or  con- 
troversy ;  at  enmity. 

"TheBritains  .  .  .  were  at  vnWance  amongst  them- 
selves. "-//oHTwAed  :  Eist.  Eng.,  bk,  Iv.,  ch.  xxi. 

var'-i-ant,  *  var-l-aiint,  a.  &  s.  [fr.  variant^ 
ry  (q.v.)J 


pr.  par.  of  varier  =  to  varj 


A,  As  adjective : 

1.  Different,  diverse ;  having  a  different 
form  or  character. 

"  Men  were  found  of  nature  variaunt." 

Chaucer :  Court  cif  Love. 

2.  Variable,  varying. 

B,  As  subst. :  Something  different  in  form 
from,  but  essentially  the  same  as  another ;  A 
different  form,  reading,  version,  or  the  like. 

"  There  are  the  usuiil  number  of  variants  .  ,  .  from 
the  folklore  of  all  European  countries."— J/ar/jer'j' 
JUagazine,  Sept.,  1885,  p.  64:!, 

*var'-i-ate,  v.t.  &  i.    [Lat,  variatits,  pa.  jiar. 
of  vario  =  to  vary  (q.v.).J 

A.  Trans. :  To  make  different ;  to  vary,  to 
diversify,  to  alter. 

B.  Intrans. :  To  alter,  to  varj',  to  change. 

"  This  artiticlal  change  i8  but  a  flxntlou  of  nature's 
invonstaucy,  helping  its  varlating  inhriuitieB."-.- 
Jeremy  Taylor:  Artificial  Han^omenes$,  p.  4a 

Var'-i-at-ed,  pa.  par.  &  a.    [Variatb.J 

A,  As  pa.  par. :  (See  the  verb). 

B.  As  adjective ; 

*  1.  Ord.  Latig.  :  Varied,  diversified. 

"  Smooth,  variated.  uuangular  bodies.  '—Burke ! 
Sublime  &  Beautiful. 

2.  Her. :  Varriated  (q.v.). 

var-i-a'-tion,  *  var-1-a-ci-on,  *  var-i- 
a-cy-on,  s.  [Fr,  variation,  from  Lat.  varia- 
tionem,  accus.  of  variatlo,  from  variatus,  jta. 
par!  of  vario  =  to  vary  (q.v.);  Ital,  varia* 
zione.] 
L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  The  act,  process,  or  state  of  varying ; 
partial  change  in  the  form,  position,  state,  or 
qualities  of  a  thing ;  alteration,  change,  muta- 
tion, modification. 

"Ahaolute  necessity,  in  which  there  can  be  no 
variation  in  any  kind  or  degree."— C^ur^;  On  tha 
Attributes,  prop.  vii. 

2.  The  extent  to  which  a  thing  varies ;  the 
degree,  interval,  or  amount  of  departure  from 
a  previous  condition,  position,  or  form ; 
amount  or  rate  of  change. 

"Another  thing  that  stumbled  me  here  was  th« 
variation,  which,  at  this  time,  by  the  last  amplitude  j 
had,  I  found  to  be  but  7  deg.  GS  mlu."— iJumpier; 
Voyages  (an.  1699). 

*  3.  Difference. 
"There  ia  great  variation  between  him   that  ia 

aised  to  the  sovereignty  by  the  favour  of '  his  peen 
and  him  that  comes  to  it  by  the  sufi^age  ol^  the 


4.  The  act  of  deviating ;  deviation. 
"He  observed  the  variation  of  our  English  from  tha 
original,  and  made  an  entire  translation  of  the  whole 
for  nis  private  ass."— Fell. 

*  5,  Variance,  dissension,  discord,  disagree- 
ment. ' 

"  Thus  the  christen  realmea  were  in  variacyon,  and 
the  churches  in  great  dyfference."—^eme/-«;  Froissart; 
Cronycle,  ch.  cccxliv. 

IL  Technically : 

1,  Astron. :  Any  deviation  from  the  mean 
orbit  or  mean  mot^.m  of  a  heavenly  body  pro- 
duced by  the  perturbation  of  another  body  or 
bodies.  Thus  the  planets  are  considered  to 
move  mathematically  in  elliptic  orbits,  which 
would  be  the  case  if  they  were  subject  to  the 
attraction  of  the  sun  only,  but  being  acted 
on  by  each  other,  there  is  supposed  to  be  a 
minute  and  slow  but  constant  variation  in 
the  elements  of  the  ellipse.  Variations  which 
are  compensated  in  short  intervals  are  called 
periodic,  and  those  which  require  for  their 
compensation  along  period  are  called  secular. 
{Herschel :  Astron.,  §  653-655.) 

2.  Biology: 

(1)  A  tendency  in  all  organisms  to  vary 
slightly  from  other  organisms  produced  by 
the  same  parents, 

"  No  two  animals  or  plants,  even  when  born  of  the 
same  i)arenti,  are  exactly  alike ;  this  is  known  aa 
Variation,"— Jtay  Lankester  :  Degeneration,  p.  13. 

(2)  Hereditary  modification. 

"  We  shall  see  how  great  is  the  power  of  man  in  ac- 
cumulating, by  his  selection,  successive  alight  varia- 
tions."—Danoin:  Origin  of  Spedea  (ed.  2nd),  p.  3. 

(3)  A  modification  directly  due  to  tha 
physical  conditions  of  life ;  such  as  the 
dwarfed  condition  of  shells  in  the  Baltic,  or 
of  stunted  plants  on  Alpine  summits.  (Dar^ 
win :  Origin  of  Species,  ch.  ii.) 

t  (4)  An  organism,  or  a  group  of  organismSo 
exhibiting  modification  due  to  external  con- 
ditions. 

"  The  term  variation  has  been  employed  by  some 
authors  to  designate  forms  less  permanent  than 
varieties,  hut  the  term  has  not  obtained  general  ac- 
ceptance."—CAamfcar*'  Encyclopadia  (ed.  18Q7),  Ix.  714. 

*  3.  Gram. :  Change  of  termination  of  words, 


b^  bj^;  p6iit,  j6^1;  cat,  fell,  choms.  9liln,  ben^h;  So,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a$;  expect,  Xeno7^hon,  e^t.   ph  -  C, 
-cian.  -tian  =  shan.   -tion,  -Bion  =  shun ;  -fion,  -sion  =  zhiiu.   -cioos,  -tions,  -sioos  =  shus.   -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  bel,  d$l. 
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as   in   declension,  conjugation,  comparison, 

and.  the  like  ;  inflection. 

"The  rules  of  grammar,  and  useful  examples  of  the 
variation  of  wards,  aud  the  peculiar  form  of  speech, 
axe  often  appoiuted  to  be  repeated."— H'ofW."  on  the 
Mind. 

4.  MvsU::  An  air  or  theme  with  variations 
fs  a  musical  composition  iu  which  a  simple 
melody  is  first  given  out,  and  then  several 
times  repeated,  each  repetition  containing 
changes  by  means  of  broken  harmony,  counter- 
point, broken  rhythm,  the  arpeggio,  scnle- 
pasjsages,  and  even  by  modification  of  key. 
The  earliest  forms  of  a  variation  were  the 
"  divisions  "  ad  led  to  a  ground-bass  ;  then 
there  followed  the  changes  above  described, 
but  the  character  of  variations  in  modern 
music  has  gradually  developed  into  a  series 
of  sound-pictures,  of  which  the  theme  is 
Indeed  the  main  subject,  but  is  represented 
under  various  phases  of  sentiment,  expression, 
thought,  and  esthetic  colouring. 

5.  Physics  d  Navig. :  The  angle  Included 
between  the  true  and  magnetic  meridians  of 
any  particular  place.  If  the  direction  of 
the  true  meridian  at  any  given  place  were 
known,  the  variation  of  the  needle  would 
be  found  by  simply  taking  the  bearing  of 
this  line  with  the  compass.  If  the  bearing 
of  the  meridian  is  east  of  north,  the  variation 
Js  to  the  west ;  if  the  bearing  is  west  of 
north,  the  variation  is  to  the  east.  In  order, 
therefore,  to  iind  the  variation  of  the  needle 
at  any  place,  we  first  find  the  direction  of  the 
true  meridian,  or  of  seme  lino  which  makes  a 
known  angle  with  it ;  we  then  observe  the 
bearing  of  this  line ;  from  this  result  the 
variation  is  easily  computed.  Tlie  line  most 
usually  employed  is  the  line  of  greatest 
elongation  of  the  pole  star,  either  to  the  east 
-or  west.  At  London,  in  1550,  the  deviation 
was  11'*  17'  E. ;  about  1669  it  was  0^  It  then 
began  to  deviate  to  the  west,  till  it  attained 
its  maximum  in  1815,  24°  17'  18".  In  1865  it 
was  20°  38'. 

%  (1)  Annual  variation : 

Astron. :  The  annual  change  in  the  right 
■ascension  or  declination  of  a  star  produced 
by  the  combined  influence  of  its  own  motion 
and  the  precession  of  the  equinoxes. 

(2)  Calculus  of  variations :  [Calculus]. 

(3)  Variation  of  elements : 

Astron. ,  Physics,  £  Math. :  (3hanges  in  the 
elements  entering  into  the  calculation  of  any 
figure,  rate  of  motion,  &c.  (Taeiation,  II.  1., 
&t(6).] 

(4)  Variation  of  the  compass :  [Magnetism,  ^ ; 
Variation,  II.  5.]. 

(5)  Variaiiffn  of  the  moon : 

Astron. :  Irregularity  in  the  moon's  motion 
and  in  the  form  of  her  orbit,  depending  on 
the  angular  distance  of  the  luminary  from 
the  sun.  When  nearest  the  earth  the  true 
longitude,  as  seen  from  the  earth,  is  gaining 
on  the  mean  longitude  ;  it  will  be  the  reverse 
when  she  is  in  quadratures  (farthest  from  the 
earth),  and  at  intermediate  points  nearly  coin- 
cid  ing  with  octants,  she  will  be  neither 
gaining  nor  losing.  But  at  these  points  the 
amount  of  gain  or  loss  will  have  reached  its 
maximum.  The  entire  variation  produced  by 
this  cause  in  the  moon's  longitude,  is  1°  4'. 
(Herschei:  Astron.,  §  705.) 

(6)  Variations  of  the  barometer :  [Baro- 
meter]. 

variation-compass,  s.  A  declination 
compass  (q.v.), 

*  var-i-aunt,  a.    [Va  ri  ant.  ] 

V3x-i-9ei'-la,  s.     [Dimin.  from  Mod.  liat. 
variola  (q.v. ).^ 

Pathol. :  The  name  formerly  given  to  a 
modified  form  of  small  -  pox  [Va  ricelloid 
SMALL-POX],  now  confined  to  chicken-pox. 

Var-i-cel'-loid,  a..  [Mod.   Lat.  variceU(a); 
Eng.  suff.  -Old.]    Resembling  varicella  (q.v.). 

varicelloid  small-pox,  s. 

Pathol.  :  Modified  small-pox,  in  which  the 
eruption  seems  to  stop  at  its  vesicular  stage, 
most  of  the  vesicles  drying  up  instead  of 
developing  into  pustules.  Called  also  Abor- 
tive SniiiU-pox. 

Va-ri9'-i-form,  a.    [Lat  varix,  genit.  varicis, 
and  Jorma  =  form.]  Resembling  a  varix  (q.v.). 

V&r'-i-cd-5ele,  s.     [Mod.  Lat.  varix,  genit. 
varicis,  and  Gr.  k^Aij  (kele)  =  a  tumour.] 


Pathol. :  A  varicose  condition  of  the  veins 
of  the  spermatic  cord,  due  to  increased  pres- 
sure within  the  vessels,  or  to  diminished  re- 
sistance in  their  walls  and  in  the  surrounding 
structures. 

vSjr'-i-cose,  *  v&r'-i-coiis,  a.    [Lat.  vari* 
cosus,  from  varix,  genit.  varids.]    [Varix.] 
I,  Ordinary  Langitage : 

1.  Exhibiting  or  marked  by  a  varix  ;  preter- 
naturally  enlarged  or  permanently  dilated. 
(Said  of  veins.) 

"There  are  Instances  of  one  vein  only  being  vart- 
cous,  which  may  be  destroyed  by  tying  it  above  and 
below  the  dilatatloo." — Sharp. 

2.  Designed  for  the  cure  or  relief  of  varicose 
veins :  as,  varicose  stockings,  elastic  hose  to 
compress  and  support  distended  vpins  in  the 
leg  and  foot. 

II.  Bot :  Swollen  here  and  there. 

varicose-aneurism,  a. 

Pathol.  :  A  form  of  aneurism  in  which  a 
communication  has  been  formed  between  the 
aorta  and  either  of  the  vemu  cavoi,  one  of  the 
auricles,  the  right  ventricle,  or  the  pulmonary 
artery. 

varicose-veins,  a.  pi.    [Varix.] 

vSr-i-c6s'-i-ty,  s.  [Eng.  varicos(e);  -ity.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  varicose.  (Said 
of  a  vein.) 

*  v^'-i-co&s,  a.    [Varicose.} 

var'-ied,  pa.  par.  &  a.    [Vary.] 
A.  As  pa.  par. ;  (See  the  verb). 
B«  As  adjective : 

1.  Partially  changed ;  altered,  changed. 

2.  Characterized  by  variety;  consisting  of 
various  soi-ts  or  kinds  ;  diversified. 

3.  Differing  from  each  other;  diverse, 
various. 

*  var'-ied-ly,  adv,  [Eng.  varied;  -ly.}  In  a 
varied  manner ;  diversely. 

var'-i-e-gate,  v.t.  [Lat.  variegatus,  pa.  par. 
of  variego  =■  to  make  of  various  colours,  from 
variv^  =  of  diverse  colours,  various.]  To 
diversify  by  means  of  various  tints  or  hues  ; 
to  mark  with  different  colours  in  irregular 
patches ;  to  spot,  to  streak,  to  dapple,  or  the 
like. 

"The  skill  in  niakln?  tulips  feathered  and  varie- 
gated, with  stripes  of  divers  colours." — Puller:  Wor- 
thies; Norfolk. 

var'-i-«-gat-ed,  pa.  par.  or  a.  [Variegate.] 
Bot. :  Having  the  colour  disposed  in  various 
irregular,  sinuous  spaces. 

variegated  copper-ore,  s. 

Min.  :  The  same  as  Bornite  (q.v.), 
variegated-leaves,  s.  pL 

Bot.  :  Leaves,  particular  parts  of  which  are 
white,  or  of  some  other  colour  than  the  normal 
gieen.  The  change  in  colour  arises  from 
disease.  [Variegation,  IL,  2.]  In  exogens 
the  pale  blotches  ^re  generally  iixegular,  in 
cndogens  they  tend  to  follow  the  course  of 
the  venation.  In  general,  the  disease  almost 
simultaneously  affects  all  the  leaves  of  a 
branch.  If  in  this  case  a  cutting  from 
the  diseased  branch  be  planted,  the  plants 
which  result  will  have  all  the  leaves  with 
white  blotches.  On  the  other  hand,  if  a  plant 
in  which  the  disease  has  arisen  while  it  grew 
in  poor  soil  be  transferred  to  richer  mould, 
the  variegation  will  often  disappear. 

variegated-monkey,  s. 

Zool. :  Semnopitliecus  nemosus,  the  most 
brightly-cQloured  species  of  the  genus.  Head 
and  back  gray ;  thighs,  fingers,  and  toes 
black ;  legs  and  ankles  bright  red  ;  fore  arms, 
throat,  and  tail  pure  white ;  throat  with  a 
more  or  less  complete  circle  of  bright  red. 
They  are  natives  of  Cochin  China,  and  appear 
to  be  good-tempered,  but  little  is  known  of 
them.    Called  also  the  Done. 

*  variegated-sandstone,  s. 

Geol. :  A  name  formerly  given  to  the  New 
Red  Sandstone  called  by  the  French  gres 
bigarre  and  by  the  Germans  Hunter  Sandstein, 
tenns  all  implying  its  parti-coloured  cha- 
racter. The  system  containing  it  was  formerly 
called  in  England  also  Poikilitic  (q.v.). 

variegated-sole,  s. 

Ichthy. :  Solea  variegata,  a  small  species, 
about  eight  or  nine  inches  long,  with  very 


small  pectorals ;  colour  brownish-gray,  with 
dark  bands  extending  between  the  dorsal  and 
anal  fins.  It  is  common  off  the  south  coast 
of  Devonshire.    Called  also  the  Banded  SoK 

variegatod  spider-monkey,  s. 

Zool. :  Ateles  variegatus,  or  bartlettii  (Giray), 
discovered  in  1866,  in  Eastern  Peru,  by  Mr. 
E.  Bartlett.  Fur  abundant,  long,  and  soft. 
Black,  cheeks  white,  baud  across  the  forehead 
bright  reddish-yellow;  chest,  belly,  inner  side 
and  front  and  back  part  of  the  limbs,  and  side 
and  under  surface  of  tail,  yellow.  (Proc.  ZooL 
Sac,  1807,  p.  992.) 

var-i-e-ga'-tion.  ».    [Variegate.] 
I.  Ordinary  Language : 

I.  The  act  of  variegating  or  the  state  of 
being  variegated  by  different  colours ;  diver- 
sity of  colours  or  tints. 

"They  will  soon  lose  their  vuriegatiom."— Evelyn: 
Kalendarium;  October. 

*  2.  A  variety.    (Glanvill :  Sermon  10.) 

II.  Botany : 

1.  The  disposal  of  the  colour  in  various 
Irregular,  sinuous  spaces.  Nearly  in  the  same 
sense  as  I.  1.    Galled  also  Marking. 

2.  Spec,  a  disease  of  plants  causing  their 
leaves  to  become  more  or  less  white  from  the 
absence  or  modification  of  chlorophyll.  It  is 
distinguished  from  chlorosis  in  being  perma- 
nent  and  in  leaving  the  health  of  the  plant) 
unaffected.    [Variegated-leaves.] 

*var-i-en,  v.t.    [Vary.] 

tvar'-X-er,  s.  [Eng.  vary;  -er.]  One  who 
varies  ;  one  who  strays  in  search  of  variety. 

"Ploua  variers  from  the  church." 

Tennyson :  Hea  Dreams,  19. 

va-ri'-e-tal,  a.  [Eng.  variet(y);  -al.]  Of  or 
pertaining*  to  a  variety,  as  distinguished  from 
an  individual  or  a  species. 

"  Hares,  according  to  the  altitude  of  their  range, 
show  almost  every  degree  of  variableness  between  red 
aud  white.  Our  common  hare  is  widely  dlstribuled, 
aud  to  such  an  extent  do  varietai  forms  differ,  that 
several  (so-called)  distinct  species  have  beenevoli'ed 
out  of  one."— St.  James's  Qazette,  Jan.  6, 1887. 

va-ri'-e-t^,  s.      [Fr.  variiti,  from  Lat.  varie- 
tatem,  accus.  of  vurietas,  from  varius  —  various 
(q.v.).] 
I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  varied  or 
various ;  intermixture  of  different  things  or 
of  things  different  in  form,  or  a  succession  of 
different  things  ;  diversity,  multifariousness. 

"  It  fthe  world]  is  a  goodly  jjlaee  .  .  ,  full  of  variety 
aud  pleasantness."— fip.  Sail:  Contempl. ;  Victory^ 
Faith  over  the  World. 

2.  Exhibition  of  different  characteristics  by 
one  individual ;  many-sidedness, 

"  Age  cannot  wither  her  nor  custom  stale 
Her  infinite  variety." 

Shakesp. :  Antony  &  Cleopatra,  11,  2; 
*3.  DifTerence,  dissimilitude, 
"There  Is  avarietylu  the  tempers  of  good  men,  with 
relation  to  the  different  impresBions  they  receive  from 
different  objects  of  charity.'  —Atterbury. 

*  i.  Variation,  deviation  ;  change  from  a 
former  state. 

"To  Ku  alwut  to  answer  those  reasons  1^  supposi- 
tions Ota  variety  iu  things."— /7aie  .-  Orig.  qf  Mankind. 

5.  Something  differing  from  others  of  the 
same  general  kind  ;  one  of  many  things  which 
agree  in  their  general  features,  but  differ  iu 
detail ;  a  sort,  a  kind. 

6.  A  collection  or  number  of  many  different 
things  ;  a  varied  assortment :  as,  He  deals  in, 
a  variety  of  goods. 

1"  Used  also  adjectively  of  an  entertain- 
ment consisting  of  singing,  dancing,  gymnastic 
performances,  &c.,  or  of  performers  engaged 
in  such  an  entertainment. 
-„„  ycomnai, 

end  of  Loudon.  — Jieferee,  March  25,  ; 

7-  Absence  of  monotony  or  uniformity ;  di- 
versification, change. 

"  Variety  'a  the  very  spice  of  life 
That  gives  it  ail  its  flavour. " 

Cowper :  Jtasft,  li.  606. 

n.  Biol. :  A  group  of  organisms  (subordi- 
nate to  a  species,  but  not  susceptible  of  strict 
definition).  They  breed  true  to  characters, 
but  are  not  invariably  fertile  with  other 
varieties— e.fif.,  pouters  among  pigeons,  and 
some  kinds  of  maize  among  plants.  The  line 
of  demarcation  between  varieties  and  species 
is  indeterminable. 

"  Certainly  no  clear  Hue  of  demarcation  has  as  yet 
been  drawn  between  species  and  sub-species — that  is, 
the  fomiB  which,  in  the  opinion  of  some  naturalists, 
come  very  near  to,  but  do  not  quite  arrive  at,  the 


f^te,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  wliat,  l&U,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  p5tt 
or,  wore,  wolt  work,  whd,  son;  mute,  cub,  ciire,  ^nite,  cur,  rule,  full;  try,  Sj^rian.    ee,  oe  =  e;  ey  =  a;  an  =  kw. 
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inQk  of  speciea;  or,  again,  between  aub-speoies  and 
well-uDLvked  vai-ieties,  ur  between  lesser  varieties  and 
imliTidual  differeuuea.  These  difTerencee  blend  into 
eauh  other  by  an  iiiseualble  series;  and  a  series  im- 
presses the  mind  with  tlie  idea  ol  an  actual  passage." 
—Darwin  :  Origin  af  Sped.es  (ed,2ud),  p.  4L 

It  The  term  is  often  used  more  loosely  of 
minerals,  rocks,  &c. :  as,  varieties  of  araphi- 
toole,  vaneties  of  granite,  &o. 

%  For  the  difference  between  variety  and 
difference,  see  Difference. 

*  var'-i-form,  a.  [Lat.  varius  =  various,  and 
forma  —  form.]  Having  various  or  diflfereut 
tonns  or  shapes  ;  varying  in  form. 

var'- i  -  formed,  a.  [Eng.  vaHJorm. ,  -ed.\ 
Formed  with  different  shapes. 

*var'-i-f;y,  *var-i-fie,  vA.  [Lat.  variws  = 
various,  and  fado  =  to  make.] 

1.  To  make  different ;  to  vary. 

"Their  woi-kes  to  varifie." 

Davics  :  Summa  Totalis,  p.  17. 

2.  To  variegate  ;  to  colour  variously ;  to 
diversify. 

"  Lively  colours  lovely  varifide." 

Sytvetter :  Tfie  Magnificence,  661. 

Va-rig'-er-a,  s.  [Mod,  Lat.  varix,  genit. 
varicis,  and  L*t.  gem)  =  to  carry.] 

Palaiont.  :  A  genus  of  Tornatellidge  (q.v.), 
with  eight  species,  ranging  from  the  Keoco- 
miati  to  the  Chalk  of  France. 

va-rin'-glii-an,  *.    [Varangian.] 

va-ri'-6-la,  s.  [Fr.  variole,  from  Lat.  varius 
=  various,"  spotted.] 

1.  Pathol,:  Small-pox  (q.v  ), 

2.  Bot. :  One  of  the  pustular  shields  formed 
in  Variolaria,  &c.  (In  this  sense  there  is  a 
plural,  va-ri'-o-lce.) 

Va-ri'-o-lar,  a.  [Mod.  Lat.  •warw>Z(a);  Eng. 
ailj.  sutf.  -ar.]  Pertaining  to  variola  or  small- 
pox ;  variolous. 

*  va-ri-6-lar'-i-a,  s.  [Mod.  Lat.  variola, 
and  fem.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -aria.] 

Bot. :  A  spurious  genus  of  Fungals,  being  a 
state  of  a  lichen  with  abundant  soredia.  Vari- 
olaria lactea  is  used  in  dyeing. 

va-ri-o-lar'-in,  a.     [Mod.  Lat.  variolar(ia) ; 

'-in.] 

Ckem. :  Robiquet's  name  for  the  crystalline 
body  obtained  by  him  from  the  alcoholic  ex- 
tract of  Variolaria  dealbata. 

viir-i-ol'-ic,  a.  [Mod.  Lat.  variol(a);  Eng. 
adj.  suff.  -ic.]    Variolous. 

Var'-i-o-lite,  s.  [Lat.  variol(a)  =  thG  small- 
pox; suff.  -ite  (Petrol.).^ 

Petrol. :  A  rock  onginally  found  in  pebbles, 
having  small,  projecting  pustular  bodies,  re- 
sulting from  sub-aerial  weathering.  It  is  an 
aphauitic  diabase,  enclosing  spherular  concre- 
tions of  a  felspar,  mostly  labradorite.  Has 
recently  been  found  in  situ  with  normal  dia- 
base. 

Var-i-6-lit'-lc,  a.  [Variola.]  Thickly  marked 
with  small  round  specks  or  dots  ;  spotted. 

var'-i-o-l^d,  a.  k  s.  [Mod.  Lat.  variol^a); 
suff.  -oid.] 

A.  As  adjective : 

1.  Resembling  variola  or  small-pox. 

2.  Resembling  measles ;  having  tiie  ap- 
pearance of  measles. 

B.  As  substantive : 

Pathol. :  The  name  given  to  a  disease  which 
has  tl;e  characters  of  vaiiola  in  a  mild  form, 
but  which  is  really  sinall-pox  modified  by 
previous  vaccination  or  inoculation. 

Ta-ri'-o-loiis,  a.  [Mod.  Lat.  variol^a)  ;  Eng. 
adj.  suff,  -ous.]  Pei-taiuing  to  or  designating 
small-pox ;  variolar. 

Var-i-or'-iim,  a.  [From  the  Lat.  (editio  cum 
notis)  variorum  =  an  edition  (with  the  notes)  of 
various  persons.]  A  term  applied  to  an 
edition  of  some  work  in  which  the  notes  of 
various  commentators  are  inserted:  as,  a 
variorum  edition  of  a  Greek  classic. 

Tar'-i-ofis,  a.  [Lat.  varius  —  variegated, 
diverse,  manifold.] 

1.  Differing  from  each  other  ;  different, 
diverse,  manifold. 

"  He  ...  In  derision  sets 
Upon  their  tongue  a  vaHotu  spirit,  to  raae 
Quite  out  their  native  language." 

MUton;  P.L.,x\l6S. 


2.  Divers,  several. 


"  On  the  whole  we  lost  little  less  than  a  ipouth  by 
our  attendance  upon  her  [the  Gloucester],  in  conse- 
quence of  the  various  miBcuances  she  encomitei-ed."— 
JjiHOn  :  Voyages,  bk.  lii.,  ch,  i, 

*3.  Variegated.    (A  Latinisin.) 

"  The  various  Iris  Juno  sends  with  haste." 

Dryden  :  Virgil;  j^Eneid  ix.  2. 

*  4.  Changeable,  uncertain,  unfixed,  in- 
constant. 

"The  names  of  mixed  modes  want  standards  in 
nature,  whereby  to  adjust  their  signiflcation  ;  there- 
fore they  are  very  various  and  doubtful."— iocfte. 

*  5."  Exhibiting  different  chai-acters  ;  multi- 
form. 

"  A  man  so  variant  that  he  seem'd  to  be 
Not  one,  but  all  mankind's  eiiitome." 

lyrydeti :  Absalom  A  Acliitophel,  1,  646. 

6.  Having  a  diversity  of  features ;  not  uni- 
form or  monotonous ;  diversified. 

"  Herbs  of  every  leaf,  that  sudden  flowered, 
Opening  their  various  colours." 

A/ilton:  e.  L.,  vii.  318. 

If  For  the  difference  between  valgus  and 
different,  see  Different. 

var'-i-oiis-l:S^,  adv.  [Eng.  various;  -ly.]  In 
a  various  manner  or  degree ;  in  various  or 
different  ways  ;  diversely  ;  with  diversity  ; 
multifariously. 

"  So  aweet.  so  shrill,  so  variously  she  sung." 

Dryden  :  Flower  A  I^af.  116. 

vSir-is'-yite,  s.  [After  Variscia,  the  Latin 
name  for  Voigtland,  where  found;  suff.  -He 
{Min.).'\ 

Min.  :  A  reniform  mineral  of  apple-green 
colour ;  compos.  :  a  hydrated  phosphate  of 
alumina.    Is  probably  related  to  Calaite  (q.v.). 

var-isae',  s.    [Cf.  vaHx.] 

Farr. :  An  imperfection  on  the  inside  of  the 
leg  of  a  horse,  differing  from  a  curb,  at  the 
same  height,  and  fiequently  injuring  the  sale 
of  the  animal  by  growing  to  an  unsightly 
magnitude.    (Craig.) 

var'-ix.  s.    [Lat.] 

1.  Pathol. :  The  dilatation  and  thickening 
of  the  veins  with  lengthening  and  tortuosity, 
and  projection  of  certain  points  in  the  form 
of  knots  or  knobs,  in  which  the  blood  coagu- 
lates, fibrin  is  deposited,  and  in  the  centre 
sometimes  even  osseous  matter ;  in  addition 
the  coats  of  the  veins  are  diseased.  Occa- 
sionally partitions  are  formed,  and  perfora- 
tions communicating  with  the  surrounding 
cellular  tissue,  which  is  generally  more  or  less 
diseased ;  this  form  is  chiefly  found  round  the 
anus,  causing  piles  or  ha;morrhoids.  The 
veins  chiefly  affected  are  the  saphenous,  sper- 
matic, and  iiEemorrhoidal,  most  of  all  the  fiist, 
producing  varicose  veins  and  ulcers  of  the 
legs  in  women,  and  clerks  who  sit  cross-legged 
at  their  desks. 

2.  Zool.  :  One  of  the  ridges  or  apinose  lines 
which  mark  the  former  position  of  the  month 
in  certain  univalve  shells.  (See  illustration 
under  Univalve.) 

var'-let,  var-lette,  s.  [O.  Fr.  varlet,  vaslet, 
vallet,  valet.  The  original  form  was  vaslet,  for 
vassalet,  dimin.  from  vassal  =  a,  vassal  (q.v.). 
Varlet  and  valet  are  doublets.] 

*  1.  A  page,  or  knight's  follower ;  an  at- 
tendant on  a  gentleman ;  a  serving-man,  a 
groom  or  footman. 

"  For  the  archers  w  ho  were  to  the  nombre  of  ill,  M. 
shotte  faate  theyr  arowes,  iiat  sparyng  maisters  nor 
varlettis," — Bemers:  Froissurt ;  Croiiycle.vol.  i.,  ch.xvl. 

1 2.  A  term  of  contempt  for  a  low  fellow ; 
a  scoundrel,  a  rascal. 
*'  There's  money  for  thee :  thou  art  a  precious  varlet. 
Be  fat,  he  fat,  and  blow  thy  master Tjackward." 

Beaum.  &  Flet. :  Women  Pleas'd,  ii.  4. 

*3.  The  court  card  now  called  the  knave. 

*  var'-let-ess,  s.  [Eng.  varlet ;  -ess.]  A  female 
varlet ;  a  waiting- woman. 

—Btehardsont   Cla- 


* var'-let-r^,  5.  [Eng.  varlet;  -ry.]  The 
rabble,  the  crowd,  the  mob. 

"  Gay  swarms  of  varletry  that  come  and  go." 

B.  Brovming:  Sordello,  vt. 

var'-met.  s.    [O.  Fr.] 

Her. :  The  escallop  when  represented  with- 
out the  ears. 

var* -mint,  s.  [See  def.]  A  vulgar  corrup- 
tion of  vermin  (q.v.),  often  applied  to  any 
person  or  animal,  specially  troublesome,  mis- 
chievous, or  the  like  ;  specifically  in  hunting 
slang,  a  fox. 

"  Decided  the  hound  in  question  to  go  for  the  var- 
mint he  bad  tovmiX.'— Field,  Feb.  4,  1B88. 


var'-nish,    *  ver-nisch,    *  ver-nysche. 

**  ver-nysshe,  s.  [Fr.  vemis  =  varnish  ; 
vernis8er  =  to  varnish  ;  O.  Fr.  ve-^dr  (pa.  par. 
vemi)  —  to  varnish  ;  vemis  =  varnished,  from 
a  supposed  Low  Lat.  vitrino=:to  glaze,  from 
Lat.  DiiT^Tius  =  pertaining  to  or  resembling 
glass,  from  vitrum  =  glass  ;  8p.  herniz,  hamiz 
=  varnish,  lacquer  ;  bamizar  =  to  varnish,  to 
lacquer ;  Ital,  vernice  ■=  varnish  ;  vernicare, 
verniciare  =  to  vai'nish  ;  cf.  Late  Gr.  (Sepoi/tVij, 
^epvUt)  (beronike,  bernike)=  amber.] 

1.  Lit.  :  A  thin,  resinous  fluid,  which  when 
spread  over  the  surface  of  wood,  metal,  glass, 
or  other  solid  substance,  forms  a  shining  coat- 
ing, impervious  to  air  and  moisture.  Var- 
nished are  prepared  by  dissolving  certain  re- 
sins, as  copal,  aninie,  mastic,  lac,  &c. ,  in 
spiiit  of  wine,  or  in  fixwd  or  volatile  oils,  thus 
producing  spirit  varnishes  or  oil  varnishes. 
Amber  is  hard,  tough,  and  solul)le  with  dilti- 
cuity  ;  it  ninkes  an  excellent  varnish,  but  is 
expensive  and  dries  slowly.  Copal  is  next  in 
durability  to  amber,  and  is  more  largely  used 
than  any  other  gum  in  preparing  oil  varnishes. 
Anime  dries  quickly,  but  is  deficient  in  tough- 
ness, and  is  liable  tocidck.  Crystal  varnish 
for  maps  or  drawings  is  prepared  by  dissolving 
Cawada  balsam  in  the  purest  oil  of  turpen- 
tine. Common  resin,  dissolved  by  means  of 
heat  in  linseed-oil  or  turpentine,  is  used  as 
a  varnish  for  some  coniinon  purposes,  and  is 
mixed  with  other  varnishes  to  impart  bril- 
liancy, but  unless  sparingly  used  rendeis  them 
liable  to  crack.  [See  Dammakin,  LAC-VARNiaH. 
Mastic] 

2.  Figuratively: 

(1)  A  glossy  or  lustrous  appearance,  natural 
or  artificial,  resembling  varnish  ;  as,  the 
varnish  of  the  holly. 

(2)  An  artificial  covering  to  give  a  fair  out- 
ward appearance  to  any  act  or  conduct ;  out- 
side show ;  gloss,  palliation. 

"  We'll  put  on  those  shall  pi-aise  your  excellence^. 
And  set  a  double  varnish  on  the  fame 
The  Frenchman  gave  you. " 

Shakegp.  .'  Wamlet,  iv.  7. 

1^  For  the  difference  between  Varnish  and 
Gloss,  see  Gloss. 


vamish-tree,  s. 

Bot. :  The  name  given  to  various  trees  which 
furnish  vai'uish.  They  are  chiefly  natives  of 
the  hotter  parts  of  the  Eastern  hemisphere, 
and  the  Varnish-tree  of  each  country  or  large 
province  is,  as  a  rule,  different  from  that  of 
others.  In  Tenasserira,  Pegu,  &c.,  the  var- 
nish-tree is  Melanorrhcea  usitatissima,  some- 
times specifically  called  the  Black,  or  Marta- 
bam  varnish  ;  that  of  Japan  is  RMis  vernici- 
/era  and  Stagmaria  vemiciflua  ;  that  of  Sylhet, 
Semecarpus  Anacardium.  The  vanjish-tree 
of  the  countries  bordering  on  the  Mediter- 
ranean is  Rhus  Coriaria.  It  is  a  tree  the 
leaves  of  which  are  divided  into  five  to  seven 
pairs  of  hairy  leaflets  with  a  terminal  one.  It 
is  fifteen  to  twenty  feet  high. 

var'-nish.  *  ver-nisht  *  ver-nysshe,  v.t. 

[Varnish,  s.] 

1.  Lit. :  To  cover  with  varnish ;  to  lay  or 
spr^d  varnish  on  ;  to  cover  with  a  liquid  for 
the  purpose  of  giving  anything  a  glossy  sur- 
face, and  also  of  protecting  it  from  external 
influences. 

"  Such  painted  puppets  I  auch  a  vamish'd  race 
Of  hollow  gewgaws,  only  drees  and  face  !" 

Pope :  Donne  Imitated,  aat.  4. 

2.  Figuratively  : 

(1)  To  cover  with  anything  that  gives  a  fair 
outward  appearance  to  ;  to  give  an  improved 
appearance  to. 

"Young  people  are  used  to  oaj^isft  over  their  non- 
performance and  forbearance  of  good  actions  by  a 
pretence  unto  humility."— /"ei^ftam  .•  Reiolves, 

(2)  To  give  a  fair  superficial  appearance  by 
rhetoric  ;  to  colour,  to  gloss  over,  to  palliate. 

"  With  seeming  good  so  varnishing  their  ill 
That  it  went  current  by  the  fair  event." 
;  Drayton :  Barons  Wars,  67. 

var'-nisb-er,  s.    [Eng.  varnish,  v. ;  -er.] 

1.  Lit. :  One  who  varnishes ;  one  whose  oc- 
cupation is  to  varnish. 

"  An  oil  obtained  of  common  oil  may  probably  ba 
of  good  use  to  surgeons  and  vamishera."~Soy}e. 

2.  Fig. :  One  who  disguises,  glosses,  or 
palliates. 

"  Modest  dulnesB  lurka  in  thought's  disguise  ; 
Thou  varniiher  of  fools."        Pope  :  On  Silence,  21. 

Var'-nish-ing,  pr.  par.  or  a.    [Varnish,  v.) 

vamlshlng-day,  s.  A  day  which  pre* 
cedes  the  opening  to  the  public  of  an  exhibi- 
tion of  paintings,  when  the  painters  of  the 
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pictures  are  invited  to  see  their  works,  and 
tx)  put  such  finishing  touches  upon  them  as 
niay  seem  necessary,  or  to  varnish  them  if 
they  think  fit.  The  latter  is  an  operation  not 
often  performed  upon  new  pictures  for  fear 
that  it  may  cause  them  to  crack  as  they  dry. 
Called  also  Touching-day. 

Vir'-ri-at-ed,  a.     [Eng.  vair;  -iated.] 

Her.  :  Cut  in  the  form  of  vair :  as,  a  bend 
varriated  on  the  outsides. 

v&r'-riea.  v&r'-rys,  var'-re^§,  s.  pi.     [A 

dimin.  n-om  vair  (q.v.).] 

Hn-.  :  Separate  pieces  of  vair,  in  form  re- 
sembiiug  a  shield. 

•  var'-sal,  a.  [See  def.]  A  vulgar  corruption 
of  itniversalj  frequently  used  simply  to  in- 
tensify or  emphasize.    iSwiJt:  Polite  Conv.,  ii.) 

'Var'-M-tSr,  s.  [See  def.]  Either  University 
(i.e.,  Oxford  or  Cambridge) ;  more  rarely  Uni- 
versity College,  Oxford.    (Slatig.) 

"  The  parson— poaaibly  au  old  'VavBity  maxL"— Daily 
Telegraph.  May  8,  iMS. 

var-sd-vi-enne,  s.    [Fr.] 

Mtisic:  A  celebrated  dance,  named  from 
Warsaw,  in  Pi4and,  where  it  probably  origi- 
nated. It  is  characterized  by  strong  accent  on 
the  first  beat  of  the  second  and  fourth  bars. 

var'-t^-bad,  var'-ta-bed,  var'-t^bet,  s. 

[Armenian  vartabad^  a  doctor,  in  the  sense 
of  a  learned  man.J 

Ecclesiol.  (PI.):  An  order  of  ecclesiastics  in 
the  Armenian  church,  consisting  of  clerics 
with  monastic  vows,  in  this  diOering  from 
the  parochial  clergy  who  must  not  merely  be 
married,  but  have  at  least  one  child,  before 
they  are  appointed  to  office.  They  are  the 
only  men  under  monastic  vows  in  the  Ai"- 
meniau  Church,  no  lay  monks  being  re- 
cognizeri.  The  bishops  are  taken  from  the 
Vartabads.    (Wilson :  Lands  of  the  Bible.) 

Var'-US,  s,  [Lat.  =  bow-legged,  straddling.] 
A  variety  of  club-foot,  in  which  the  person 
walks  on  the  outer  edge  of  his  foot. 

var'-vel,  ver'-vel,  s.  [Fr.  vervelle  (O.  Fr. 
vertevelle),  from  Low  Lat.  vertibdla,  vertebolum, 
from  Lat.  verto  =  to  turn.] 

Falconry ;  A  ring,  usually  of  silver,  placed 
on  the  leg  of  a  hunting-hawk,  on  which  the 
owner's  name  is  engraved. 

Var'-velled,  a.  [Eng.  varvel;  -ed.]  Having 
varvels  or  rings.  In  heraldry,  when  the 
leather  thongs,  or  jesses,  which  tie  on  the 
bells  to  the  legs  of  hawks  are  borne  flotant, 
■with  rings  at  the  ends,  the  bearing  is  then 
termed  jessed,  belled,  and  varvelled. 

Var'-vi-^ite,  «.  [After  Warwickshire,  where 
found.] 

Min. :  A  pseudomorph  of  pyrolusite,  after 
manganite ;  some  varvicite  is  said  to  have  the 
composition  of  wad. 

vax'-f,  *var-l-eii,  *var-rey,  v.t.  &  i. 
[Fr.  varier,  from  Lat.  vario  =  to  diversify,  to 
vary,  from  variue  =  various  (q.v.);  Sp.  & 
Port,  variar;  ItaL  &  Sp.  variare.] 

A.  Transitive: 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

I.  To  change ;  to  alter  in  form,  apx>earance, 
substance,  or  position  ;  to  make  different  by 
a  partial  change  ;  to  modi^. 

"  Shall  we  vary  our  device  at  will, 
Eveu  aa  new  occaaiun  appeares  ?  " 

Spenser:  JUother  Hubbar^M  Tale. 

*  2.  Tp  make  of  different  kinds ;  to  make 
diverse  or  different  from  each  other. 

"  Ood  hath  divided  the  geuiua  of  men  according  to 
the  different  afTairB  of  the  world ;  and  varied  their 
inclinatioDB,  accoitling  to  the  variety  of  actiouB  to  be 
performed."— Brown. 

3.  To  diversify. 

"  The  epithets  an  tweetly  vaHed." 

ahakesp. :  Love's  Labour's  Lost,  It.  S, 

•  4.  To  change  ;  to  make  unlike  itself. 

"  Ooce  more  111  mark  how  love  can  vary  wit." 

Skakesp. :  Love's  Labour's  Lost,  Iv.  8. 

6,  To  relieve  from  monotony  or  imiformity ; 
iio  diversify. 

II.  Music:  To  embellish,  as  a  melody  or 
theme,  with  passing  notes,  cadenzas,  arp^gios, 
Ac.  ;  to  make  or  execute  variations  on.  [Vabia- 

TION,  II.  4.] 

B.  Intransitive: 

t.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  To  alter ;  to  change  or  be  altered  in  any 


way  ;  to  suffer  a  partial  change  or  alteration  ; 
to  be  modified. 

"  Fortune's  mood  varies  acain." 

Shakesp. :  Pericles,  ilL    (Prol.) 

2.  To  be  unlike  or  different ;  to  differ ;  to 
be  diverse. 

"  The  violet  varies  from  th^ily  as  far 
As  oak  from  elm  ;  one  lovTs  the  soldier,  one 
The  silken  priest."  Tennyson :  Princess,  v.  174. 

3.  To  become  unlike  one's  self ;  to  undergo 
change  or  variation,  as  in  purpose,  opinion, 
or  the  like. 

"  So  vary'd  he,. and  of  his  tortnnuB  train, 
Curl'd  many  a  wanton  wreath." 

MUton:  P.  £.,  ix.  516. 

i.  To  deviate,  to  depart,  to  swerve. 

"All  they  of  his  couusHile  coude  nat  make  hym  to 
vari/ iro  that  purpose."- Berwera;  Froissart;  Cronycle, 
vol.  1.,  ch.  ccxvili. 

*  5.  To  disagree ;  to  be  at  variance ;  to 
differ. 

"Of  the  flrste  comynge  of  these  Saxons  into  Bri- 
tayne,  auctors  lu  party  varrey." — Fabyan:  Cronycle, 
ch.  Ixxxiii. 

*  6.  To  alter  or  change  in  succession ;  to 
alternate ;  to  succeed. 

"  While  fear  and  anger,  with  alternate  trace, 
Fant  in  her  breast,  and  vary  in  her  face." 

Addison:  Cato, 
n.  McCth.  :  To  be  subject  to  continu|Ll  in- 
crease or  decrease.  One  quantity  is  said  to 
vary  directly  as  another,  when,  if  the  one  is 
increased  or  diminished,  the  other  is  also  in- 
creased or  diminished  in  the  same  proportion. 
Quantities  are  said  to  vary  inversely,  when,  if 
6ne  is  increased  or  diminished,  the  other  is 
diminished  or  increased  in  the  same  propor- 
tion. 

"  The  unit  of  velocity  varies  directly  as  the  Tinlt  of 
length,  and  inversely  as  the  unit  of  tiuie."— Everett : 
The  C.  e.  S.  System  of  Units,  ch.  i.,  p.  S. 

*  var'-j?,  *  var-ry,  *  var-ye,  a.  &  s.   [Vary, 
v.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Varied,  variegated,  various. 

"  Kei-e  up  their  eyen,  and  se  alle  the  mails  Bteying 
up  upon  the  femalis,  varye  (Lat.  varies)  and  spryuklia 
and  B-poitid."—iyycliffe :  Oanesis  xxxi.  12. 

B.  -45  subst. :  Change,  alteration,  variation. 
"[They].  .  .  turn  their  halcyon  beaks 

With  every  gale  and  vary  of  their  masters." 

Shakesp. :  Lear,  ii.  2. 

*  vary-coloiired,  a.  Coloured  differently 
in  different  parts  ;  variegated ;  parti-coloured ; 
diversely  coloured. 

"  A  walk  with  vat^-coloured  sheila." 

Tennyson :  Arabian  Nights,  67. 

V&S'-CU-lar,  a.    [Mod.  Lat.  vasmilum  (q.v.) ; 
Eng.  adj.'suff.  -a/r.]    [Vase.] 

1.  Botany: 

(1)  Composed  of  tubes  or  vessels.    (Paxton.) 

(2)  Consisting  of  tissue  in  a  very  succulent 
enlarged  state,  as  in  Potamogeton.    (Loudon.) 

(3)  Containing  spiral  vessels  or  their  modi- 
fications ;  vasculose ;  connected  with  the  cir- 
culatory system. 

2.  Zool. :  Containing  blood-vessels. 
vascnlar-bundles,  «.  pi. 

Veg.  Physiol. :  The  fibrous  cords  which  form 
the  ribs,  veins,  &c.,  of  the  leaves,  petioles, 
and  other  appendicular  organs  of  all  plants 
above  the  rank  of  mosses,  and  which,  by  their 
confluence  and  more  considerable  development, 
constitute  the  wood  of  stems  and  trunks. 
(Grijith  &  Henfrey.) 

vascular-cryptogams*  s.  pL 

Bot. :  The  Cormophytes  (q.v.). 

t  vascular-glands,  s.pl. 

Anat. :  Gland-like  bodies  supposed  to  effect 
some  change  in  the  blood  which  passes 
through  them.  They  are  :  the  spleen,  the 
thyroid  body,  the  pituitary  body,  the  lym- 
phatic glands,  &c. 

vascular-plants,  s.  pi. 

Bot. :  A  primary  division  of  plants  estab- 
lished in  1813  by  De  Candolle.  He  defined 
it  as  plants  furnished-with  cellular  tissue  and 
vessels,  and  whose  embryo  is  provided  *ith 
one  or  more  cotyledons.  Called  also  by  him 
Cotyled'-.oous  Plants.  This  division  compre- 
hended the  Exogens,  Endogens,  and  the 
higher  Cryptogams. 

vascular -sedatives,  s.  pi. 

Pharm.  :  Medicines  which  possess  the 
power  of  depressing  the  action  of  the  heart, 
or  other  portions  of  the  circulatory  system. 
Some— as  digitalis,  tobacco,  aconite,  &c.— act 
chiefly  on  the  heart,  and  others — as  acetate 
of  lead,  ipecacuanha,  &c. — on  the  smaller 
vessels  and  capillary  system. 


vascular-system,  s. 

1.  Bot. :  That  portion  of  the  interior  of  a 
plant  in  which  spiral  vessels  or  their  modifi- 
cations exist.  In  an  exogenous  stem,  tlie 
vascular  system  is  confined  to  the  space  be- 
tween the  pith  and  the  bark.  It  chiefly 
consists  of  ducts  and  pitted  or  woody  tissuis 
cnllected  into  compact,  wedge-shaped,  vertical 
plates,  the  edges  of  which  rest  on  tlie  pith 
and  the  bark,  while  the  sides  are  in  contact 
with  the  medullary  rays.  It  comprises  the 
medullary  sheath,  wliich  consists  of  spu'al 
vessels  and  woody  tis.sne  intermixed.  In  an 
endogenous  stem,  the  vascular  system  exists 
in  the  form  of  fibrous  bundles,  consisting  ol 
woody  tissue  containing  spiral  or  other  ves- 
sels, the  whole  embedded  in  the  cellular 
system. 

2.  Comp.Anat :  The  circulatory  system.  A 
term  applied  to  the  whole  series  of  vessels  — 
arteries,  veins,  lymphatics,  and  lacteals — 
directly  or  indirectly  connected  with  the  cir- 
culation of  the  blood.  The  vessels  of  which  it 
is  composed  are  of  two  leading  types— those 
which  carry  blood,  and  those  carrying  lymph 
or  chyle.  The  first  constitute  the  sanguifer- 
ous system,  and  include  the  heart,  the  arte- 
ries, the  capillaries,  and  the  veins.  The 
second  or  absorbent  system  includes  the 
smaller  and  larger  lymphatic  and  lacteal 
vessels,  with  the  lymphatic  and  mesenteric 
glands.  [Artery,  Blood,  II.  1.,  Circulation, 
B.,  Lacteal,  Vein,  &c.] 

vascular-tissue,  s. 

Bot. :  Tissue  consisting  of  a  series  of  tubes. 
[Vascular-system,  l.J 

vascular-tonics,  s.  pi. 

Pharm.:  Medicines  which  give  tone  c? 
strength  to  the  heart,  and  other  pai-ts  of  the 
circulatory  system,  when  these  are  weakened 
by  disease.     [Tonic,  B.  2.  (4).] 

v^-ou-lar'-e^,  s.  pi.  [Masc.  and  fem.  pi.  of 
Mod. 'Lat.  yasciitom  =  vascular.] 

Bot. :  A  class  of  plants  founded  by  Lindley 
in  1830.  It  was  not  quite  identical  with  De 
CandoUe's  Vascular  plants  (q.v.),  for  it  in- 
cluded only  Flowering  Plants,  with  the  two 
sub-classes,,  Exogens  and  Endogens,  excluding 
the  higher  Cryptogams,  which  were  relegated 
to  the  Cellulares  or  Flowerless  Plants. 

vS,s-CU-lSr'-i-tSr,  s.  [Eng.  vascular;  -«y.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  vascular. 

vS,s-cu-Uf' -er-oiis,  a.  [Lat.  vascmlurfL  (q.v.), 
and  fero  =  to  bear.] 
Bot. :  Having  seed-vessels  divided  into  cells, 

V&S'-cu-lose,  a.  &  8.  [Lat.  vas(yid(um)  =  a 
little  vessel ;  -ose.] 

i  A.  As  adjective : 

Bot. :  The  same  as  Vascular  (q.v.). 

B.  As  substantive : 

Chem.  :  Fremy's  name  for  the  substance 
constituting  the  principal  part  of  the  wood- 
vessels  in  plants.  It  is  insoluble  in  concen- 
trated acids,  and  in  an  ammoniacal  solution 
of  copper. 

v^s'-cu-liim  (pi.  vfi.s'-cu-la),  «.  [Lat., 
dimin.* from  vas  =  a  vessel,  a'  vase.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  A  botanist's  case  for  can'y- 
ing  specimens  as  he  collects  them. 

2,  Bot. :  A  pitcher,  as  in  Sarraceuia  and 
Nepenthes. 

va^e  (or  as  va^e),  s.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  vcumm, 
vas  —  a  vase,  a  vessel.] 

I.  Ord.  Lang. :  A  vessel  of  various  forms 
and  materials,  applied  to  the  purposes  of 
domestic  life,  sacrificial  uses,  &c.  They  were 
often  used  merely  for  ornament,  or  were  at 
least  primarily  ornamental  in  character  and 
design.  The  "antique  vases  found  in  great 
numbers  in  ancient  tombs  and  catacombs  in 
Etruria,  Southern  Italy,  Greece,  Sicily,  &c., 
and  used  to  contain  the  ashes  of  the  dead, 
were  for  the  most  part  made  of  baked  clay, 
painted  and  glazed,  though  by  the  Egyptians, 
Greeks,  and  Ottomans  other  materials,  such 
as  precious  stones;  gold,  silver,  bronze,  ivory, 
and  glass,  were  used.  One  form  of  vase  seems 
to  have  been  peculiar  to  Etruria— vi&.,  black 
or  red  vessels,  with  figures  in  relief  upon 
them.  A  favourite  kind  of  vase,  introduced 
into  Rome  by  Pompey,  was  called  Murrhine 
(q.v.).  Another  kind  was  the  cameo  vasp, 
made  of  two  layers  of  glass,  the  outer  of  which 
was  opaque,  and  was  cut  down  so  as  to  leave 
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figures  standing  out,  upon  the  lower  layer  as  a 
ground.  To  this  class  belongs  the  celebrated 
Portland  Vase  in  the  British  Museum.  The 
glass  vases  of  Venice  became  famous  in  the 
beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century,  and  in 
the  siune  and  following  centuries  many  vases 
of  the  highest  artistic  performance  were  pro- 
duced in  Italy,  France,  and  Germany.  The 
porcelain  vases  of  China  and  Japan  are  also 
characterized  by  great  elegance  of  form  and 
beauty  uf  ornamentation. 

"  The  toilet  sbmds  unveiled. 
Each  silver  wise  in  mystic  order  IrIcI." 

.     „  Pope:  Jiapeqf  the  Lock,  i. 

II.  Technically : 
1.  Architecture : 

(1)  A  sculptured  ornament  placed  on  socles 
or  pedestals  representing  the  vessels  of  the 
ancients,  as  incense-pots,  flower-pots,  &c. 
Vases  usually  crown  or  finish  facades  or 
frontispieces. 

(2)  The  same  as  Drum,  s.,  IL  2.  (q.v.). 
*2.  Bot.  .  A  calyx  (q.v.). 
vase-Shaped,  a. 

Bot. :  Shaped  like  a  flower-pot — i.e.,  resem- 
bling an  inverted,  truncate  cone. 

vS-S'-e-lene,  s.  [Altered  from  vcLseline(q.v.).] 
Chem.  :  Petroleum  jelly.  A  pale  yellow, 
translucent,  semi-solid  substance,  consisting 
of  a  mixture  of  the  hydrocarbons  C16H34  and 
C20H42,  obtained  by  treating  the  undistilled 
portion  of  petroleum  with  superheated  steam, 
and  filtering  while  hot  through  animal  char- 
coal. It  is  insoluble  in  water,  very  slightly 
soluble  in  alcoliol,  but  dissolves  freely  in 
ether,  chloroform,  benzene,  and  turpentine, 
is  miscible  in  all  proportions  with  fixed  and 
volatile  oils,  melts  at  35'^  to  40^,  and  com- 
mences to  fume  at  1G0^  Its  density  in  the 
melted  state  is  -840  to  -866.  Pure  vaselene 
does  not  turn  rancid  on  exposure  to  the  air, 
&  property  which  renders  it  a  valuable  sub- 
stitute for  lard,  &c.,  in  the  preparation  of 
ointments  liable  to  change.  It  is  also  said  to 
possess  curative  powers  of  its  own. 

T^'-e-line,  s.  [Ger.  wasser  ~  water,  and  Gr. 
€\atov  {elaion)  =  Lat.  oleum  =  oil.  Named 
by  Mr.  B.  A.  Cheesbrough,  and  applied  to 
the  preparations  of  the  Cheesbrough  Manu- 
tocturing  Co.] 

1.  (See  etym.). 

2.  Popularly  applied  to  vaselene  (q.v.)  and 
other  petroleum  products.  {Allen:  Commter- 
eiol  Organic  Analysis,  ii.  406.    Note  1.) 

Ta^'-I-form,  «     [Lat.  vas,  genit  txuis^A 
vessel,  and  forma  =  form.] 
Biol. :  Having  the  shape  of  a  tube  or  dnct. 

Ta-§ite,  «.    [Wasite.] 

Va-s6-,  pr^.    [Lat.  vtw  =  a  vessel.! 

Anat. :  Of,  belonging  to,  or  connected  with 
»  blood  or  other  vessel. 

vaso-constrictor,  u. 

Anat.  &  Physiol. :  A  term  applied  to  nerves, 
the  stimulation  of  which  always  causes  con- 
Btrlction.  Such  are  the- vaso-motor  fibres  of 
the  cervical,  sympathetic,  and  Bplanchnic 
nerves.    (Foster.) 

vaso-dentine,  s. 

Compar.  Anat. :  That  modification  of  den- 
tine in  which  the  capillary  tracts  of  the  primi- 
tive vascular  pulp  remain  uncalcified,  and 
ca^ry  red  blood  into  the  substance  of  the 
tissue.  They  form  the  so-called  vascular  or 
medullary  canals,  and  are  usually  more  or 
less  parallel  in  their  course.  Vaso-dentine 
occurs  in  large  amount  in  the  central  part  of 
the  tooth  of  the  sloth  and  megatherium,  in 
smaller  amount  in  the  teeth  of  the  elephant 
and  the  incisors  of  the  Rodentia.    (Page.) 

vaso-dilator,  a. 

Anat. :  Causing  dilatation  in  vessels.  Used 
©f  nerves,  the  stimulation  of  which  causes 
dilatation  of  vessels.    (Foster.) 

vaso-motor,  vaso-motorial,  a. 

Anat.:  A  term  applied  to  nerves  which 
govern  the  motions  of  the  blood-vessels. 
Quain  says  that  the  term  is  a  convenient  one, 
but  does  not  consider  that  the  nerves  thus 
indicated  constitute  a  distinct  system.  Used 
also  of  the  operation  of  those  nerves. 

"Our  explanation  of  vcuo-motor  action  would  b* 
Very  aimpie."— /"oa^er.-  Fh.y$iol.  {ed.  4th),  p.  208. 

vaso-motorial,  a.    [Vasomotor.] 


vas'-sal,  *vas'-sall,  ""vas-sell,  5.   &  a. 

[Fr.  vassal  =  a  vassal,  a  subject,  a  tenant  (Low 
Lat.  vassalhis,  vass^is,  vasus  =  a  servant),  from 
Bret,  gwaz  =  a  servant,  a  vassal ;  Wei.  &  Com. 
gvxis  =  a  youth,  a  servant.] 

A.  As  substantive : 

1.  A  feudatory;  a  tenant  holding  lands 
under  a  superior  lord,  and  bound  by  his 
tenure  to  feudal  services. 

"  The  filter  [of  lands]  w«a  called  the  proprietor  or 
lord  ;  being  he  whoretaliieii  thedoinliiion  or  ultimate 
property  01  the  feud  or  fee  ;  and  the  grantee  who  had 
only  the  uso  and  poasesslon,  according  to  the  terms  of 
the  tfi-ant  Wrt3  stiled  the  feudatory  or  vassal,  which 
wiia  only  another  name  for  the  tenant  or  holder  of  the 
lands  :  though  on  account  of  the  prejudices  which  we 
have  justly  conceived  auaiUBt  the  doctrines  that  were 
afterwards  grafted  on  thla  Byatein.  we  now  use  the 
word  va.Hsal  opiirobriously,  as  uynonymoue  to  slave  or 
boudsnian." — iJhickstone ;  Commejit.,  bk.  IL,  ch.  4. 

2.  A  subject,  a  dependant,  a  retainer. 
"The  prince  who  had  lately  been  hla  peiisioQer  uad 

vassaL'—AIacaulai/ :  Hist.  JSng.,  ch,  vi. 

*  3.  A  servant ;  one  who  attends  or  acts  by 
the  will  of  another. 

"  Either  the  booI  becomes  servant  and  vaasal  to  sin. 
or  at  the  beat  it  is  led  away  captive  by  it." — UtUs: 
Cont. ;  Of  Helf-dcnial. 

*  4.  A  bondsman,  a  slave,  a  low  wretch. 

"  That  shallow  vatsal." 

Shakesp. :  Love's  Labour's  Lost,  L  L 

B.  As  adj. :  Servile,  subservient. 

"Thy  vassal  wretch  to  be."        Shakesp. :  Sowiet  14L 

*  ^  Rear-vassal :  One  who  holds  of  a  lord, 
who  is  himself  a  vassal. 

*vSa'-sal,  *vas'-saU,  v.t.    [Vassal,  s.] 

1.  To  subject  to  vassalage  ;  to  treat  as  a 
vassal. 

"  How  am  I  vaataJed  then  ?  make  snch  thy  slnves. 
As  daie  not  keep  their  goodness  past  their  graves." 
Beaitm.  &  Flat.  :  Moral  Jlepresetilation. 

2.  To  command  ;  to  lise  over  or  above ;  to 
dominate. 

"  Sume  proud  hill,  whose  stately  eminence 
VasaalU  the  fruitfuU  vale's  circumference.' 

Browne:  Britannias  Pastorals,  I  S, 

vils'-sal-age.  *  vas'-sal-lage  (age  as  ig), 
*  vas-sel-lage,  *  vaa-sel-age,  s.    (Fr. 

wt'i»aIoge.]    [Vassal,  s.] 

1.  The  state  or  condition  of  a  vassal  or  feu- 
datory ;  dependence. 

"  The  vaualage  that  binds  her  to  the  earth." 

W^trdsworth :  Excuraion,  bk.  It. 

2.  Political  servitude  ;  dependence,  subjec- 
tion, slavery. 

*  3.  Vassals  or  subjects  collectively. 

"  Like  vassalage  at  unawares  encountering 
The  eye  of  majesty." 

Shakesp. :  Troilus  Jk  Cressida,  iil.  S. 
*i.  A  territory  held  in  vassalage ;  a  fee,  a  fief, 

"The  Countesii  of  Foix  with  six  territorial  vauat- 
ag«s."~ifil7nan :  Hist.  Lattn  Christianity,  bk.  ix., 
ch.  vlii. 

*  5.  Prowess  in  arms  ;  valour,  good  service. 

"  For  all  foryetten  is  his  oassaUage," 

Chaucer  :  C.  T.,  3,0Bt. 

•v^'-Sgl-ate,  v.t.     [Eng.  vassal;  -ate.]    To 
reduce  to  a  state  of  vassalage  or  subjection, 

"Clergymen  shall  vassalata  their  eousctencee  to 
gratifie  any  potent  party."— 0auden  f  Tears  ^  the 
Church,  p.  496. 

*v^'-sal-ess,  *vas- sal -esse,  s.    [Eng. 
vassal ;  '-ess.]    A  female  vassal  or  dependant. 

"  And  be  the  vassall  of  bia  vasaalease." 

Spenser:  Laphnaida. 

•  vXs-sal-la'-tlon,  s.  [Vassalate.]  The  state 
of  being  vassal  or  subject ;  vassalage. 

"And  this  vassallation  is  a  penalty  set  by  the  trae 
Judge  of  all  things,  upon  our  attempt  to  design  of  our 
own  heads,  the  ftirms  of  good  and  eviL'— Montague .' 
Devoute  £ssayes,  treat  15,  §  2. 

*v3s'-sal-r^,  a.    [Eng.  vassal;   -ry.]    The 
body  of" vassals  ;  vassals  collectively. 

"vas-sayl,  e.    [Wassail.] 

vast,  ♦  vaste,  *  waste,  a.  &  «.    [Fr.  vaste, 
from  Lat.  vastum,  aucus.  of  vastus  =  vast,  of 
great  extent.]    [Waste,  s.] 
A.  As  adjective : 

*  1.  Wide  or  extensive  and  vacant  or  occu- 
pied ;  waste,  desert,  lonely,  solitary,  deserted. 

"  Antres  vast  and  deaerts  idle." 

Shakesp. :  Othello,  1.  3. 

2.  Being  of  great  extent;  very  spacious, 
wide  or  large ;  boundless,  capacious. 

"  Over  the  vast  world  to  seek  a  siugle  man." 

bhakesp.  :  Corwlanus,  iv.  1. 

3.  Huge  in  bulk  and  extent;  enormous, 
massive,  immense. 

"  HuRe  statues,  called  ColoRseti,  which  they  cut,  will 
eeeme  more  vastf  and  mighty,  if  they  frame  thera 
stradling  with  their  legs,  — />.  Eoiland:  Plutarch, 
p.  24L 


4.  Very   great    in    numbers,    quantity,    Ol 
amount :  as,  a  vast  army. 

5.  Very  great  as  regards  degree  or  intensity. 
"  Othera  with  vast  Typheau  rage,  more  fell, 

Keud  up  the  rocks.  Milton:  P.  L.,  iL  639. 

S,  As  substantive : 

*  1.  A  boundless  waste  or  expanse  ;  space, 
immensity, 

"  Through  the  vast  of  heav'n 
It  sounded."  Milton  :  P.  L.,  vl.  203. 

2.,  A  great  deal ;  a  great  quantity.     (ProvJ) 

*  3.  Applied  by  Shakespeare  to — 

(1)  The  sea. 

"  The  god  of  this  great  vast."  Pericles,  iil.  1. 

(2)  The  darkness  of  midnight  in  which  tlie 
prospect  is  not  bounded  by  distinct  objects. 


■*  vas'-ta-9ie,  s.    [Vast.]    A  waste,  a  desert.' 

"  What  Lidian  desert,  Indian  vastacie  f  " 

Play  of  Claudius  -Nero.    (1607.) 

*  v3-s'-tate,  a.     Wj&t.va^tatuSf  pa.  par.  of  roste 
=  to  lay  waste.]    Laid  waste;  wasted. 

"The  vti state  ruina  of  ancient  monuments."— 
Adams:  Works,  iii.  19. 

*  vas-ta'-tion,  s.   [Lat  vastatio,  from  vastahis, 

pa.  pai-.  o(vasto  =  to  lay  waste.]     A  laying 
waste  ;  waste,  devastation,  desti'uction. 

"  Such  Wita  the  vastiUion  he  made  of  towuea  in  this 
couiitiy."— Fuller !  Worthies;  Uantshire. 

*  vSiS-ta'-tdr,  s.     [Lat.]    One  who  devastates 
or  lays  waste  ;  a  devastator. 

"  Tlie  vastatorsai  the  Church  of  England."— (fatuZen .' 
Tears  of  the  Church,  jj.  se. 

*  vas-tid'-i-ty,   s.     [Cf.  O.  Fr.  vasHti,  from 

Lat.  vastitatem,  aecus,  of  vastitas=-  vastness.] 
Immensity,  vastness. 

"  Perpetual  durance. 
Through  all  the  world's  mtstidit}/." 

Shakesp. :  Measure  for  Measure,  liL  1, 

*vas'-ti-tude,  j.    [Fr.,  from  Lat.  vastitudo.} 

1.  Vastness,  immensity. 

2.  Destruction,  vastation,  devastation. 

"And  aftir  the  batalM  there  shal  be  anvtterper* 
petuall  vngtitude  and  destrucciou  of  them."— Joj/«  .* 
£xposicion  qf  Daniel,  ch.  ix. 

*  vast'-i-ty,  ».    [Lat.  vastitas.  ]    Vastness,  im- 
mensity. 

"  Tlie  huge  vattity  of  the  world  may  afford,  even  in 
this  region  beneath,  such  a  competent  space  hs  is  meet 
and  convenient  for  motion."--i'.  Holland:  Plutarch, 
p.  SSI. 

vast-ly,  adv.     [Eng.  vast ;  -ly.] 

*  1.  Far  and  wide ;  as  far  as  the  eye  can 
reach. 

"Like  a  late-sacked  island  vastly  stood 
Bare  and  unpeopled  in  this  fearful  flood." 

Siiakesp. :  Rape  of  Lucrece,  1,74(K 

2.  In  a  vast  degree  ;  to  a  vast  extent ;  very 
greatly. 

"The  complainta  were  many,  the  abusea  great,  tbi 
caused  of  the  church  vtutly  numerous, "—Ap.  Taylors 
Sermons,  voL  ilL,  ser.  7. 

vast'-ness,  s.     [Eng.  vast;  -ness.] 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  vast  or  of 
great  extent;  immensity;  immense  extent. 

"The  Uopemicans  .  .  .  suppose  the  vastness  of  tbt 
firmament  to  be  exceedingly  greater  than  the  aucieuti 
believed  it."— Boyle:  Works,  li.  21. 

2.  Immensity  of  bulk  ;  massiveness. 

**  Behemoth,  biggest  bom  of  earth,  upheav'd 
His  vasinesB."  Milton :  P.  L.,  vil,  471 

3.  Immensity  of  magnitude,  quantity,  ot 
amount :  as,  the  vastness  of  an  army, 

4.  Immensity  in  degree  or  intensity, 

5.  Greatness  generally;  extent,  wideness, 
comprehensiveness. 

*'  When  I  compare  this  little  performance  with  th* 
vastness  of  my  subject,  methinks  I  have  brought  but 
a  cockle-shell  of  water  from  the  oce&a."—GlanvUte, 

Vas'-tO,  a.     [Lat.  =  to  lay  waste.]    [Vast.] 
Law :  A  writ  against  tenants,  for  terms  of 
life  or  yeara,  for  committing  waste. 

*vast'-ure,  ».     [Eng.  vast;  -ure.]    Vastness. 
"  Whose  huglewosiness  can  digest  the  ill?* 

Play  of  Edward  ///.    (1696.) 

*Vast'-Jr,  a.     [Eng.  vast;  -y.]     Vast,  bound- 
less ;  of  immense  extent. 

"A  little  bird  .  .  . 
Had  lost  itself  in  the  broad  vastn  sky." 

Drayton :  Earl  of  Surrey  to  Lady  Geratdine, 

vat,  *  fat,  •  fate,  •  fatte,  5.     [A.S.  feet  (ph 

fatu)  =:a  vessel,  a  cask  ;  cogn.  with  Dut,  vat; 

Icel.fat;  Dan. /ad;  Sw./at;  M.  H.  Ger.  rag; 

Ger.  fasa.] 

L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  A  lai'ge  tub,  vessel,  or  cistern,  used  fbT 


boil,  b^ ;  po^t,  J^l ;  cat,  9ell,  choms,  9hin,  ben^li ;  go,  gem ;  thin,  this ;  sin,  a^ ;  expect,  ^enophon,  exist,   ph  =  & 
.  *€iaii,  -tian  =  sh^n.    -tlon,  -sion  =  shun ;  -tlon,  -^on  =■  zhun.    -cioua,  -tioua,  -sions  =  shiis.    -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  b^l,  d$3» 
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many  purposes,  such  as  for  mash,  wash,  hop 
liquor,  in  brewing  and  distilling.  Also  used 
in  many  chemical  and  manufacturinj;  opera- 
tions in  which  the  substances  used  are  boiled, 
soaked,  steeped,  lixiviated,  elutriated,  &c. 
"  Bed  witb  spirted  puriile  of  the  vats.' 

Tennyion :  Princett,  vlL  187. 

2.  A  liquid  measure  in  the  Netherlands 
corresponding  to  the  hectolitre  =  22  imperial 
gallons. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Metallurgy : 

(1)  A  vessel  used  in  the  wet  treatment  of 
ores. 

(2)  A  square  hollow  place  on  the  back  of  a 
calcining  furnace  in  which  tin  ore  is  laid  for 
the  purpose  of  being  dried. 

2.  Ecclesiology : 

(1)  A  holy-water  stoup.    (Stoup,  2.] 

(2)  The  vessel,  usually  of  brass,  in  which 
holy-water  is  carried  about  to  be  sprinkled 
over  the  faithful. 

vSt,  v.t.    [Vat,  s.]    To  put  or  treat  in  a  vat. 

Va-ter'-i-ai»  s.  [Named  after  Vater,  once  a 
professor  of  medicine  at  Wurtemburg.] 

Bot.  :  A  genus  of  Dipteraceffi.  Calyx  five- 
cleft,  with  the  segments  at  length  reflexed  ; 
petals  five,  emargiuate  ;  stamens  foi-ty  to  fifty, 
with  short  filaments  and  long  linear  anthers  ; 
fruit  capsular,  three-valved,  one-celled,  one- 
seeded.  Vateria  indlca  is  a  large  evergreen 
tree,  sixty  feet  high,  with  whitish  bark,  grow- 
ing in  India  in  the  Western  Ghauts  up  to  the 
height  of  4,000  feet.  The  seed  yields  a  white 
or  pale  yellow  solid  and  concrete  fat  burnt  in 
lamps  and  used  in  the  manufacture  of  candles 
and  soap.  [Piney-tallow.]  When  the  tree 
itself  is  wounded  there  flows  from  it  a  resin 
constituting  the  white  dammar,  piney-resin 
or  varnish,  or  Indian  copal.    [Piney-bbsin.] 

V^t'-fiil,  s.  [Eng.  vat,  s.,  and  /«?(0.J  As 
much  as  a  vat  will  hold  ;  the  contents  of  a  vat. 

*  vat'-ic,  *  vaf -ic-al,  a.      [Lat.  vates  —  a 

prophet.]    Of,   pertaining  to,   or  proceeding 

from  a  prophet ;  prophetic,  oracular,  inspired. 

"Made  up  tboae  vaticcU  predictions." — Bp.  ffalZ: 

Works,  M.  550. 

r3.f -1-ca,  i 

henbane.] 
Bot. :  A  synonym  of  Shorea  (q.v.). 

Vat'-i-can,  s.  (From  Lat.  mo-ns  Vaticanus  = 
the  Vatican  mount  or  hill,  one  of  the  hills  of 
ancient  Eome,  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Tiber.] 

1.  The  palace  of  the  Pope,  built  on  the 
Vatican  hill,  immediately  north  of  the  basilica 
of  St.  Peter's.  Strictly  speaking,  it  consists 
of  the  papal  palace,  the  court  and  garden  of 
Belvidere,  the  library,  and  museum.  The 
present  palace  was  bnilt  by  Pope  Eugenius 
III.  (1145-1153),  and  has  been  enlarged  and 
embellished  by  many  of  his  successors.  Im- 
mense treasures  are  stored  in  it,  including  the 
Vatican  library.  The  Vatican  has  been  used 
more  or  less  as  a  place  of  residence  by  the  popes 
since  their  return  from  Avignon  in  the  latter 
part  of  the  fourteenth  century,  and  here  the 
conclaves  always  meet  for  the  election  of  new 
popes.  Since  the  conversion  of  Rome  into 
the  capital  of  Italy  the  Vatican  has  been  the 
only  residence  of  the  pope. 

2.  The  papal  government  or  power. 

"  The  rMumptlon  of  these  relations  will  be  sienaltsed 
by  the  despatch  of  a  Baasian  diplomatic  agent  to  the 
Tatu:an."—Daili/  Chronicle,  March  7, 1B88. 

^  Thunders  of  the  Vatican :  The  anathemas 
or  denunciations  of  the  pope. 

Vatican  ConncU,  s. 

Church  Hist. :  The  First  Council  of  the 
Vatican,  or  the  Nineteenth  General  Council, 
which  assembled  on  Dec.  8,  1869.  At  the 
opening  sitting  719  prelates  were  present,  and 
the  numbers  rose  in  the  following  year  to  764. 
The  work  done  consisted  of  two  constitutions : 
one,  "Of  the  Catholic  Faith,"  treating  of  the 
primary  truths  of  natural  religion,  revelation, 
faith,  and  the  connection  between  faith  and 
reason  ;  the  otlier,  "  Of  the  Church  of  Christ," 
treating  of  the  primacy  of  the  Roman  See, 
and  defining  the  Papal  claims  to  authority 
over  all  Christians.  The  first  constitution 
was  unanimously  accepted  in  a  session  of  667 
prelates,  and  confirmed  by  the  Pope  (Pius  IX.) 
on  April  20,  1870.  The  second  constitution 
led  to  a  long  discussion  ;  on  May  13  the 
scheme,  with  the  added  clatises  on  Papal  In- 


[Lat.  vatica  (Jierba)  =  a  plant. 


fallibility,  was  laid  before  the  Council,  and 
on  July  18  the  bull  Pastor  jEternus,  contain- 
ing the  constitution  and  the  definition  of 
Papal  Infallibility  was  read.  535  prelates 
voted  in  favour  of  it,  two  voted  against  it, 
whilst  several  absents  themselves  from  the 
public  session.  The  decree  was  then  con- 
firmed by  tlie  Pope:  on  the  same  d^iy  Napo- 
leon in.  declared  war  against  Prussia;  on 
Sept.  20  the  Italians  took  possession  of  Rome, 
and  on  Oct.  20  the  Pope  prorogued  the  Coun- 
cil, which  has  never  reassembled.  [Infalli- 
bility.] 

Tat'-i-cam-ism,  s.  (Eng.  Vatican ;  -ism.]  The 
tenets  of  those  who  hold  extreme  views  as  to 
the  rights  and  supremacy  of  the  Pope  ;  ultra- 
montanism  ;  the  doctrines  and  tenets  promul- 
gated by  the  Vatican. 

"  What  ia  to  be  expected  of  him  Is  yet  a  deeper  dis- 
gust with  yaticaniim."—St  James't  O^tzette,  April  au, 
188B. 

v3,t'-i-can-ist,  s,  [Eng.  Vatican;  -ist.]  A 
devoted'  adherent  of  the  Pope  ;  an  ultra- 
mo  ntanist. 

*  va'-ti-yide,  s.  [Lat.  vatcs  =  a  prophet,  and 
ccedo  (in  comp.  -cido)  =  to  kill.] 

1.  The  murder  of  a  prophet. 

2.  The  murderer  of  a  prophet. 

"  Then  tirst  (if  poets  aught  of  truth  declare) 
The  CAitiS vaticide  cQuceiv'd  a  prayer." 

Pope:  Dunviad,  li.  78. 

*  va-tiy'-in-al,  a.  [Lat.  m(ianus=  prophetic, 
from  vates  =  a  prophet.]  Pertaining  to  or 
containing  predictions  ;  prophetic,  vatic. 

"  He  [Thomas  Rhymei]  has  left  vaticiiiat  rhymes, 
in  which  he  prt^dicted  the  union  of  Scotland  with 
England." — Warton:  English  Po&try,  g  79. 

•va-ti9'-in-ate,  v.i.  &  t.  [Lat.  vaticinatus, 
pa.  par.  of  vatiinnor  =  to  prophesy,  from  vati- 
cimts  =  vaticinal  (q.v.).] 

A.  Intrans.:  To  prophesy;  to  utter  pro- 
phecies or  predictions. 

"  All  have  not  alike  learned  the  connexion  of 
natural  things,  or  uiiderabaud  wha-t  they  sigiufy,  or 
know  how  to  vaticinate  by  theui."—BeriCelej/ :  Siris, 
5  25:1. 

B.  Trans.:  To  prophesy,  to  foretell;  to 
utter  prophetically  or  as  a  prophet. 

*  va-tij-in-a'-tion,  s.  [Lat.  vaticinatio,  from 
vaticinatus,  pa.  par.  of  vaticiiior  =  to  vaticin- 
ate (q.v.).l 

1,  The  act  of  prophesying ;  prediction, 
prophecy. 

"  ITutess  we  dare  ascribe  to  the  tyrant, a  spirit  of  ■ 
vaticination,  we  cannot  acquit  the  author  of  tha 
letters  of  so  manifest  a  caea.t."—Bentl  j/ :  Dia.  on 
Phalaris,  §  4. 

2.  A  prediction,  a  prophecy. 

"  For  thia  so  clear  vaticination,  they  have  no  lees 
than  twenty-six  sinswers."— Sp.  Taylor:  Liberty  tj^ 
Prophe8ping. 

*va-ti5'-in-a-t6r,  «.  [Lat.]  One  who  pro- 
phesies or  predicts. 

"  Listen  to  the  un/icfnator." — /.  Disraeli :  CuHoHties 
of  Literature  ;  A  Bibliognotte.  i 

*  va-ti9'-m-a~tPess,  «.      [Eng.  vatidnator; 

-ess.]    A  prophetess. 

"  There  was  shown  unto  them  the  house  of  the 
vaticinatress."— Urquhart  :  RabelaiM,  bk.liL,ch.  xviL 

*  Va'-ti9-me,  s.     [Lat.   vaiidnium.]    A  pre- 

diction, a  prophecy. 

"  Then  was  fulfilled  the  vaticine  or  propheaie  of  old 
V.BTiin."—SoUnshed:  Conquest  qf  Ireland,  cb.  xxxIt. 

V^t'-tingt  pr.  par.  &  a.    [Vat,  v.] 

A*  -4s  pr.par. :  (See  the  verb). 

B.  ..Is  adj. :  Pertaining  or  relating  to  the 
act  of  putting  in  a  vat :  as,  vatting  charges  at 
the  docks. 

vaii-9tier'-i-a»  s.  [Named  after  Eev.  M. 
Vancher,  of  Geneva,  a  botanical  author,  who 
died  in  1841.] 

Bot. :  Thetypical  genus  of  Vaucheriese  (q.v.). 
Green-spored  Algae,  with  fronds,  or  filaments, 
aggregated  capillary  ;  with  an  internal  green 
mass.  Fructification  consisting  of  short 
lateral  curved  antheridia,  and  cysts  contain- 
ing a  single  zoospore  of  a  dark  green  colour. 
The  species  occur  in  ponds,  ditches,  damp 
ground,  and  the  mud  of  saline  streams  or  sea- 
shores. Several  species  occur  in  Europe.  Vatt- 
chsria  dichotoma,  about  a  foot  long,  is  common 
in  spring  and  autumn  in  ditches  and  pondsr 

VSLU-^lier-i-e'-se,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  vaucJieri(a) ; 
Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  sxiS.-ece.] 
Bot :  A    sub-order    or   tribe    of  Fucaceae. 


Frond  with  one  or  more  siphons,  without 
bark ;  utricles  forming  a  lateral  branchlet^ 
proceeding  from  the  upper,  or  more  rarely 
ft'om  the  lowest,  joint  of  the  branch.  It  con- 
tains the  following  families  or  tribes  :  Hydro- 
gastridse,  Dasycladidae,  Ectocarpidse,  Batrach- 
ospermidffi,  and  Chordaridge. 

vaudeville,  *vaudevil  (as  vdd'-v£l),   s. 

[F]-.  vaudevUlp.-=a,  country  ballad,  from  O.  Fr. 
vau  (Fr.  val)  de  Vire  =  valley  of  Vire,  a  town 
in  Normandy,] 

1.  A  term  originally  applied  to  a  country 
song  of  like  kind  with  those  written  by 
Oliver  Basselin,  of  the  valleys  of  Vaux  de 
Vire,  in  Normandy,  in  the  fifteenth  century. 
These  songs,  which  were  satirical,  had  for 
their  subjects  love,  drinking,  and  passing 
events.  They  became  very  popular,  and 
were  spread  all  over  France  under  the  name 
Lais  des  Vaiix  de  Vire.  The  peculiarity  of 
their  character  lived  after  their  origin  was 
forgotten,  and  plays,  interspersed  with  songs 
of  this  description,  came  to  be  called  Vaude- 
villes, and  occasionally  Virelais: 

2.  A  light  gay  song,  frequently  embodying 
a  satire,  consisting  of  several  couplets  and 
refrain  burden,  sung  to  a  familiar  air,  and 
often  introduced  into  theatrical  pieces ;  a 
ballad,  a  topical  song. 

3.  In  French  drama  a  piece  whose  dialogue 
is  intermingled  with  light  or  comic  songs  sung 
to  popular  airs. 

"A  series  of  matrimonial  adventures  which  might 
well  appal  the  most  daring  and  ingenious  of  our 
vaudeoUle  authors,"— i>aift/  2'elegraph,  March  22,  ISB8. 

Vaudois  (as  V6-dwa)»  a.  &  s.  [Fr.,  from 
Valid,  a  canton  of  Switzerland,  between  the 
Jura  and  the  Bernese  Alps.] 

A,  -4s  adjective  : 

1.  Of  or  belonging  to  the  canton  Vaud,  its 
people,  or  their  dialect. 

"  The  Independent  critic  finds  it  impossible  to  dis- 
cover in  the  pre-Husuice  Vaudois  writings  anything 
but  Catholic  iiucti-iue."—Athenaum,  Ap.  7,  188B,  p.  429. 

2.  "Waldensian  (q.v.). 

"  The  doctrines  which  the  Inquisition  dragged  from 
the  later  Vaudois  heretics."— .iWieJWFum,  Ap'.  7,  1898, 
p.  42B. 

B.  As  subittantive : 

1.  The  dialect  spoken  in  the  Canton  Vaud. 

2.  (PL):  The  inhabitants  of  the  Canto© 
Vaud. 

3.  (PL):  The  same  as  Waldensians.     [Wai** 

DKNSIAN,  B.] 

Vandoux  (as  Vo-doO.  s.  &  a.    [Voodoo.1 

vaugnerite  (as  van'-yer-ite),  5.  [After 
Vaugiieray,  near  Lyons,  France,  where  found ; 
sulf.  'ite  (Petrol.).'} 

Petrol. :  A  variety  of  granite  (q.v.),  contain- 
ing hornblende. 

vault  (1),  *vawte,  *vaut,  *vout,  •voute, 

*VOWte,  s.  [O.Fr.  volte,  voute,  voulte,  vaute 
(Fr.  vo4te)  —  a  vault ;  volte  is  prop.  fem.  of 
volt  =  bent  or  bowed,  vaulted,  from  Lovr 
Lat.  volta,  valuta  —  a  vault,  from  Lat  volutus, 
pa.  par.  of  volvo  =  to  roll,  to  turn,  from  the 
rounded  or  arched  top  of  vaults ;  ItaL  volta.] 

1.  An  arched  roof;  a  concave  roof  or  roof- 
like covering,  hence  applied  figuratively  to 
the  sky. 

"  Had  I  your  tongue  and  eyes,  I'd  use  them  so 
That  heav'n'a  vault  should  crack." 

Shakesp.  :  Lear,  t.  8. 

2.  Arch. :  An  extended  arch  covering  aa 
apartment  so  constructed  that  the  stones, 
bricks,  or  other  material  of  which  it  is  com- 
posed sustain  and  keep  each  other  in  their 
places.  Vaults  are  of  various  kinds  :  a  cylin- 
drical vault  h&s  a  semicircular  arch ;  a  covered 
vault  has  an  arch  which  springs  from  all  sides 
of  its  plan  ;  a  groined  vault  is  one  formed  by 
two  vaults  intersecting  at  right  angles.  When 
a  vault  is  of  greater  height  than  half  its  span, 
it  is  said  to  be  surmounted,  and  when  of  iess 
height  Burbased.  A  rampant  vault  is  one 
which  springs  from  planes  not  parallel  to  the 
horizon,  the  vault  placed  over  another  con- 
stitutes a  double  vault.  A  conic  vault  is 
formed  of  part  of  the  surface  of  a  cone,  and 
a  spherical  vault  of  part  of  the  surface  of  a 
sphere.  A  vault  is  simple  when  it  is  formed 
by  the  surface  of  some  regular  solid,  and 
compound  when  compounded  of  more  than 
one  surface  of  the  same  solid,  or  of  two 
different  solids. 

"  Then  echo'd  through  the  gloomy  vaults  of  all 
The  lofty  roof,  the  suitor  s  boiefrous  roar." 

Cowper  :  Homer  ;  Odytaejf,  L 


&te,  f^  f^e,  amidst,  what,  fsM,  father;  we,  wet,  bere,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pSt* 
or»  wore,  W9II;  wor^  whd,  son ;  mute,  cub,  ciire,  ^nite,  cur,  rule,  fall ;  try,  Syrian,    ee,  oe  =  e;  e7  =  a;  qu  =  kw* 
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3.  An  arched  chamber ;  a  passage  or  chaia- 
her  with  an  arched  roof,  especially  a  subter- 
ranean chamber.     Used  aa— 

(1)  A  place  of  interment. 

"  '^'^  knell,  tb*  ahroud,  the  mattook.  and  the  grave. 

The  deep,  damp  vault,  the  darkuesa  aud  the  worm." 

roung :  J/iffhl  Tlutughts,  iv.  10, 

(2)  A  place  of  confinement;  a  prison,  a. 
dungeon. 

(3)  A  place  for  storing  articles  ;  a  cellar. 

"  The  wine  of  life  is  drawn,  and  the  mere  lees 
Is  left  this  vauU  to  brag  of." 

Stutkesp. :  Macbeth.  U.  S, 

4.  A  chamber  or  space  arched  over  naturally ; 
a  cavern. 

'■  They  frequently  passed  under  vaulti  formed  by 
fragmeuta  of  the  rook,  in  which  they  ware  told  people 
who  were  benighted  fi-equeutly  passed  the  night.  — 
Cook:  JiHrtt  Voyage,  bk.  i.,  ch.  xvi. 

Vault  <2),  3.  [Fr.  volte  ■=  a  round  or  turn,  a 
tumbler's  gambols,  from  Ital.  voUa  =  a  turn, 
a  vault ;  vault  (1)  and  (2)  are  thus  essentially 
the  same  word.]    A  leap  or  spring,  especially — 

*  (1)  The  leap  of  a  horse. 

(2)  A  leap  by  means  of  a  pole  or  spring- 
board, or  assisted  by  resting  the  hand  or 
hands  on  something. 

vault  (1),  *  vaut,  *vawt,  v.l    [Vault  (l),  s. 

1.  To  form  with  a  vault  or  arched  roof ;  to 
give  the  shape  of  a  vault  or  arch  to. 

"  The  houses  within  were  well  vawted  with  stone."— 
Bemert :  fYoiasart ;  Cronyde,  voL  iii.,  ch.  Ixxxix. 

2.  To  cover  with  or  as  with  an  arch  or 
vault ;  to  arch  over. 

"  Fiery  darts  in  flaming  volleys  flew, 
Aud  flyiug  vaulted  either  host  with  fire.* 

JdUton  :  P.  L..  vL  214. 

vault  (2).  v.i.  &  t.     [Fr.  volier,\    [Vault  (2),  s.] 

A.  Intransitive  : 

1.  To  leap,  to  bound,  to  spring,  especially 
with  something  to  rest  tlie  hands  on. 

"  Nestor  had  failed  the  fall  of  Troy  to  see. 
But,  leaitlu?  ou  his  lauue,  he  vaulted  ou  a  tree." 
Dryden  :  Ovid ;  Aletarnorphosea  vlii,  134. 

2.  To  exhibit  equestrian  or  other  feats  of 
tumbling  or  leaping. 

3.  In  the  manege,  to  curvet. 

B.  TraTis.  :  To  leap  or  spring  over,  by 
means  of  a  pole  or  springboard,  or  by  resting 
the  hand  or  hands  on. 

•  vaulf -age  (age  as  ig),  5.  [Eng.  vauU  (1), 
s. ;  -age.}  Vaulted  worlc ;  an  arched  cellar ;  a 
vaulted  room. 

"  He'll  call  you  to  so  hot  an  answer  for  it, 
That  caves  and  womby  vaultages  of  France 
Shall  chide  your  trespass." 

Shaketp. :  Henry  Y,,  IL  4. 

v4ulf-ed,  *vaut-ed,  i*.    [Eng.  vavU;  -«d.] 
L  Ordiwiry  language : 

1,  Formed  with  a  vault  or  arch  ;  arched, 
concave- 

"  With  clangour  rings  the  field,  resounds  the  vaulted 
Bky."  Dryden .  Palamon  A  Arcite.  iiL  682. 

2.  Covered  with  a  vault  or  arclied  roo£ 

*3.  Provided  with  vaults  or  subterranean 


"  The  said  cf  tie  of  Alexandria  .  .  .  being  all  vauted 
undurueath  for  prorision  of  fresh  water  "—Hackluyt : 
Voyagei,  ii.  28L 

II.  Bot :  Arched,  lilte  the  roof  of  the  mouth. 
Used  of  various  ringent  corollas. 

V^Ult'-er,  s.     [Eng.  vault  (2),  v. ;  -er.]     One 

who  vaults,  leaps,  or  tumbles ;  a  leaper. 

"  Do  run  away  with  the  vatUter,  or  the  Frenchman 
that  walks  upon  ropes." — BenJomon  :  Silent  Woman, 
ii.  1. 

raulf-ing,  s.     [Eng.  vault  (1),  s. ;  -irig,] 

Arch. :  Vaulted  work  ;  vaults  collectively. 
Vaultings  are  suppoi-ted  by  ribs  or  groins, 
often  intersecting  each  other,  meeting  in  a 
boss  in  the  centre,  and  frequently  springing 
from  corbels,  brackets,  &c. 

vaulting-Shaft,  vaulting-pillar,  5. 

Arch, :  A  pillar  sometimes  rising  from  the 
floor  to  the  spring  of  the  vault  of  a  roof; 
more  frequently,  a  short  pillar  attached  to 
the  wall  rising  from  a  corbel,  and  from  tlie 
top  of  which  the  ribs  of  the  vault  spring.  The 
pillars  between  the  triforiiim  windows  of 
Gothic  churches  rising  to  and  supporting  the 
vaulting  are  examples. 

V&ult'-ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  8.    [Vault  (2),  v.] 
A,  &  "B,  As  pr.  par.  £  particip.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). , 

C.  As  stibst.  .*  The  art  or  practice  of  a. 
vaulter. 


vaulting-horse,  s.  A  wooden  horse  in 
a  gymnasiuii^,  for  pmctice  in  vaulting ;  com- 
mon in  ancient  times. 

*  vaulting-house,  s,    A  brotheL 
vaulting-monkey,  s. 

Zool. :  Cercopithecus  petaurista,  from  the 
west  coast  of  Africa.  Head  and  body  about 
fifteen  inches  long,  tail  nearly  two  feet.  Fur 
darker  above,  lighter  below ;  fringe  of  wliite 
hair  round  face ;  white  spot  on  nose,  whence 
it  is  often  called  White-nose,  or  White-nose 
Monkey.  It  is  a  graceful  little  creature,  and 
extremely  playful,  and  the  agility  with  which 
it  passes  from  bough  to  bough  justifies  its 
specific  and  popular  name. 

*  vaulting-school,  s.  a  brothel.  (Smith: 
Lives  of  Highwaymen,  iii.  162.) 

*  vault'- ure,  s.    [Eng.  vault  (1),  8.;  -we.] 

Archlike 'shape  ;  vaulted  work. 

"  The  strength  and  flrnmess  of  their  vavlture  aud 
pillars."— Aay .-  On  the  Creation,  ch.  iii. 

*  vault'- 3^,  *  vault -ie,  a.  [Eng.  vault  (1), 
s, ;  -y.]    Arched,  concave,  vaulted. 

"The  vaulty  heaven  bo  hi^^h  ahove  ourhead." 

Shaketp. :  Romeo  &  Juliet,  ill.  6. 

*vaunce,  v.i.     [Advance.] 

vaunt,  *vaunte,  v.i.  &  t.  [Fr.  vanter,  se 
vanter  =  to  vaunt,  to  boast,  from  Low  Lat. 
vanito  =  to  speak  vanity,  to  flatter,  to  boast, 
from  Lat.  ■yan.MS  =  vain  (q.v.);  Ital.  vantare.] 

A.  Intransitive : 

1,  To  boast ;  to  make  a  vain  or  boastful 
display  of  one's  own  worth,  attainments, 
achievements,  decorations,  or  the  like ;  to 
bi-ag. 

"  Ariovistus  .  .  .  vaunted  much  of  his  owue  prov- 
eBBe."~&olding :  Cceaar,  fo.  36. 

*  2.  To  glory,  to  exult. 

"The  foe  vaunts  in  the  fleld." 

Shakeep. :  Richard  III.,  \.  a 

B.  Transitive: 

1.  To  boast  of;  to  brag  of;  to  magnify  or 
glorify  with  vanity. 

"  My  vanquisher,  spoiled  of  hia  vaunted  Bpoil." 
Milton:  P.  £.,l,ii.26L 

*  2.  To  display  or  put  forward  boastfully. 

vsiunt  (1),  8.  [Vaunt,  «.]  A  bragging,  a 
boasting;  a  boast,  a  brag;  ostentation  from 
vanity. 

"  The  haughty  captive,  who  had  made  his  vaunta 
To  lay  their  dwellings  level." 

Dryden :  Love  TriUTnphant,  i.  L 

*  vaunt  (2),  8.  [Fr.  avant  =  before,  in  front.] 
The  first  beginning  ;  the  first  part. 

*'  Our  play 
Leaps  o'er  the  vaunt  and  flrstlinge  of  those  broilB." 
SJuikeap. :  TroUu*  &  CrehSida.    (Pro).) 

*  vaunt-courier,  s.  a  precursor,  a  van- 
courier. 

"  Vaunt-couriert  to  oak-cleaving  thunderbolts." 
Shakeip. :  Lear,  iii,  2, 

*  vaunt-mure,  *  vai-mure,  *  van- 
xnure,  s. 

F<yrt. :  The  walk  or  gangway  on  the  top  of 
a  wall  behind  the  parapet. 

"With  another  engine,   named    the  warwolfe,  he 

flerced  with  one  stuue,  and  cut,  as  even  as  a  thread, 
wo  vaunt-mures." — Cumden:  Remains. 

*  vaunt-parler,  *  vant-perlor,  a.    A 

spokesman. 

*'  The  councell  and  aduise  of  vant-perlors,  and  such 
as,  beiug  aduuuced  from  base  degree  vnto  high  autho- 
ritie." — EoUnthed:  Bist.  Scotland  (an.  1487). 

vaunt'-er,  *  vaunt-our,  s.  [Eng.  vaunt,  v.; 
-er.]    One  who  vaunts ;  a  boaster,  a  braggart. 

"  Some  feigu 
To  menage  steeds,  as  did  this  vaunter ;  but  in  vain." 
Spe}iser:  F.  Q.,  II.  iv.  1. 

*  vaunt'-er-y',  *vant'-er-^,  s.  [Eng.  vaunt, 

V. ;  -ery.]    The  act  of  vaunting  or  boasting; 
bravado. 

"This  vantery  and  glorious  bonsting  of  a  man's 
selfu."— /".  BoUand:  PlularcJi,  p.  249. 

*  vaunt'-ful,  *  vaunt'-full,  a.  [Eng.  vaunt 
(1),  s. ;  -fuU.]    Boastful,  braggart. 

vaunt'-ing,  pr.  par.,  «,.,  &  s.    [Vadnt,  v.} 

A.  As  pr.  par. :  (See  the  verb). 

B.  As  adj. :  Boastful,  bragging,  braggart 

C.  As  sv^st. :  Boasting,  bravado,  bragging. 

"  Make  your  vauniing  true." 

Shakesp. :  Julius  Cteaar,  Iv.  8. 

V^nnf-ing-1^,  adv.     [Eng.  vaunting;  -ly.] 
In  a  vaunting  or  boastful  manner ;  boastfully.   \ 
"  Vauntingly  thou  spakest  It," 

Shakesp. :  BicharA  II.,  It.       | 


vauquellne,  vauqnelinite  (as  volt-lin. 

vok'-lin-ite),  «.    [Afber  JA.  Vauquelin,  the 
discoverer  of  chromium  ;  Buff.  -ite  {Min.),'] 
.    1.  Cliem. :  (Of  the  form  Vauquellne) :    Pel- 
letier  and  Caventou's  original  name  for  strych- 
nine. 

2  Min.  (Of  both  forms):  A  monoclinic  min- 
eral occurring  in  minute  crystals,  also  botry- 
oidal  and  granular.  Hardness,  2"5  to  3 ;  sp.  gr. 
5*5  to  5'78;  lustre,  adamantine  to  resinous, 
becoming  dull  on  exposure ;  colour,  shades 
of  green  and  brown  to  nearly  black ;  streak, 
greenish  or  brownish;  somewhat  brittle.  An 
analysis  by  Berzelius  yielded:  chromic  acid, 
28-33;  protoxide  of  lead,  60 '87;  protoxide  of 
copper,  10  80  =  100,  corresponding  with  the 
formula  (CuO  Pb  0)3  2  Cr  O3,  which  requires, 
chromic  acid,  27 '7  ;  protoxide  of  lead,  614; 
protoxide  of  copper,  10"9. 

*  vaut,  s.    [Vault  (1),  5.] 
*vaut,  v.t.    [Vault  (1),  v.] 

*  va.v'-a-sdr,  *  val-var-sor,  •  vav-a-sour, 

*  vav-a-SOUre,  s.  [0.  Fr.  vavasor,  vavas- 
seur,  from  Low  I^t.  vavassor,  vasva^or,  prob. 
a  contr.  of  vassus  vassorum  =  a  vassal  of  vas- 
sals.] 

Feudal  Law :  A  principal  vassal,  not  hold- 
ing immediately  of  the  sovereign,  but  of  a 
great  lord,  and  having  other  vassals  who  held 
of  him  ;  a  vassal  of  the  second  degree  or  rank, 
inferior  but  next  to  the  higher  nobility.  The 
title  was  rarely  used.  In  the  class  of  vavasors 
were  comprehended  clidtektins,  who  owned 
castles  or  fortified  houses,  and  possessed 
rights  of  territorial  j  ustice. 

"The  first  name  of  dignity,  next  beueath  a  peer, 
was  antiently  that  of  viduiues,  vice-doiuini,  or  va^ 
vavfru,  who  are  mentioned  by  our  aiitient  lawyers  as 
viri  iiiagnie  dignitatis.  Our  legal  auti queries  are  nob 
agreed  upon  even  tlieir  original  or  autieut  oi&ce."'— 
Blackttoi^e :  ComTnent.,  bk.  i.,  ch.  12. 

*  vSiV'-a-sdr-y,  s.    [Fr.  vavassoire.} 

1.  The  quality  or  tenure  of  the  fee  held  by 
a  vavasor. 

2.  Lands  held  by  a  vavasor. 

*'  He  was  also  called  a  vavasor,  aud  his  lands  a  vava- 
Mtny,  which  held  of  soina  mesne  lord,  and  not  imme- 
diately of  the  king."— Harrington:  Works,  p.  65. 

*  va'-vard,  s.  &  a.   [For  vanward,  from  van  = 
front,  aud  ward  =  guard.] 

A.  As  subst. :  The  fore  part ;  the  vanguard, 
the  van, 

"  The  Earl  of  Huntley  hnd  the  vawiard,  the  duke  tho 
battele."— itr^pe;  Ecdea.  Mem.  |au.  1557). 

B,  As  adj. :  Foremost,  front. 


*  vayne, «.    [Vain.] 

ve-a'-der,  ve-a'-dar,  «.   [Heb.  y)^}  ( 
=  Adar  the  second.] 

Hebrew  Calendar:  A  supplementary  month 
added  by  the  later  Jews  sometimes  after  the 
third,  sometimes  after  the  second  sacred  year, 
care  being  taken  that  the  seventh  year  should 
have  no  such  month  appended  to  Adar  (q.v.). 
The  twelfth  sacred  month  ended  in  February 
or  Marcli,  and  Veadai-,  if  introduced,  immedi- 
ately followed.  This  was  the  me€l)od  of 
adjusting  the  Hebrew  mouths  which  were 
lunar  to  the  solar  year. 

veal,  *veale,  *veel,  *.  [O.  Fr.  veel  (Fr. 
veau),  from  Lat,  vUellum,  accus.  of  vitellus  = 
a  little  calf;  vitulus  =  &  calf,  orig.^a  year- 
ling, from  the  same  root  as  vettis  =  old ; 
vetultts  =  a  little  old  man  ;  Gr.  ctos  (hetos)  =  a 
year.] 
*  1.  A  calf. 
"  VeSl.    A  calfe  or  veal9."—Cotgrav». 

2,  The  flesh  of  a  calf  killed  and  prepared 
for  the  table. 

veal-cutlet,  t>.  A  slice  of  veal  cut  off  for 
frying  or  broiling. 

*  veck,  *  vecke,  s.  [Etym.  doubtful ;  cf. 
Ital.  vecchia,  from  Lat.  vetiula.]  An  old 
woman.    (R<maunt  of  th*  Base.) 

Vec'-ti-an,  Vec'-tine,  s.  [For  etym.  see 
extract.) 

Geol. :  A  term  proposed  for  the  Lower  Green- 
sand.    (Used  also  adjectively.)    [Neooomian.] 

"  The  name  Vectian,  recommended  in  1885  by  Mr.  A 
J.  Jukes-Browne,  was  previouely  applied  by  J  iha 
FhillipB  to  the  Flnvio-Marine  Tertiary  Strata  of  the 
Isle  of  Wight,  while  the  name  of  Vecline.  (from  In- 
sula vectis  of  the  Eomans)  wiis  suggested  by  Filtou  iu 
1845."-ir.  B.  Woodward :  Geol.  England  A  Wale*  (ed. 
Snd),  p.  865. 


bS^  b^ ;  po^t,  j<$^i ;  cat,  9011,  chorus,  9hin,  l>en9h ;  go,  grem ;  thin,  this ;  sin,  as ;  expect,  Xenophon,  e^t.    -lug. 
*oian.  -tiau  =  shgji.   -tion,  -sion  =  shun ;  -tion,  -gion  =  zbim.   -clous,  -tious,  -sious  =  shus.   -ble,  -die,  &c  =  b^  d^L 
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vection— vegetable 


•vec'-tlon,  s.  [Lat.  vectio,  from  veetus,  pa- 
par,  of  veho  =  to  CLirry.]  The  act  of  carryiug ; 
the  state  of  being  carried. 

•vec'-tis,  s.    [lAt.]    A  lever. 

•vec-ti-ta'-tion,  s.  [Lat.  vectitat-us,  pa.  par. 
of  vectito,  freq.  of  vecto,  intena.  of  velio  (pa. 
par.  vectus)  =  to  carry.]  The  act  of  carrying ; 
the  state  of  being  carried. 

"  Their  ener\'ateti  lords  are  lolling  in  thpir  charlota 
(a  species  of  vectitation  Btsldom  used  among;  the  an- 
cieuU,  except  by  old  meu).'— Pope :  Martinut  Scrib- 
lenis. 

Vec'-tor,  s.    [Lat.,  from  veho  (pa.  par.  vectus) 
=  to  carry.] 
Matkematics : 

1.  Tlie  same  as  Radius-vector  (q.v.). 

2.  A  directive  quantity,  as  a  straight  line,  a 
force,  or  a  velocity.  The  simplest  manner  in 
which  to  represent  such  a  quantity  which  in- 
volves both  direction  and  magnitude  is  by 
nif-ans  of  a  straight  line  in  space.  Then  the 
vector  may  be  regarded  as  a  stepping  from 
one  extremity  of  tlie  line  to  the  other.  Veetoi-s 
are  said  to  be  equal  when  their  direction  is 
the  same  and  their  magnitudes  equal. 

•vec'-ture,  s.  [Lat.  vectura,  from  veho  (tut. 
par.  vekurus)  =  to  carry.]  The  act  of  carry- 
ing ;  carriage. 

"  There  be  bat  three  things  which  one  nation  selleth 
unto  another :  tbe  cominoditia  aa  nature  yeeldeth 
It;  the  manufacture;  and  tbe  vecture  or  carriage. "— 
Bacon :  Etsays  ;  Of  Seditiom  &  Troubles. 

Ve'-da,  s.  [Sansc  =  knowledge  ;  specif,  in- 
spired knowledge,  from  vid=to  know,  cogn. 
with  Lat.  video  =  to  see  ;  Gr.  oI6a  (oida)  =  I 
know;  Eng.  wit,  wisdom,  fee] 

Hindoo  Sacred  Lit.:  The  oldest  Hindoo 
Bacred  volume,  or  series  of  volumes,  divided 
into  four  portions :  the  Rig-veda,  the  Sama- 
veda,  the  Yajur-veda,  and  the  Atharva-veda, 
often  spoken  of  as  separate  Vedas.  The  oldest 
is  the  Rig-veda  ;  then  the  Sama-veda  and  the 
Yajur-veda  were  composed,  and  after  an 
interval  the  Atharva-veda  was  added.  They 
are  in  metre,  consisting  of  hymns  supposed  to 
have  been  divinely  revealed  to  certain  Risliis 
or  Brahmanical  sa^es.  The  hynms  of  the 
Rig-veila  are  arranged  in  tpn  circles  according 
to  the  families  of  tlieir  composers.  Some  are 
named  after  their  individual  authois.  The 
Bama,  Yajur,  and  Atharva  Vedaa  consist  of 
extracts  from  the  Rig-vedic  hymns  made  to  be 
nsed  in  connection  with  sacrificial  offerings. 
They  are  therefore  in  the  mtv^s  more  modern 
than  the  Rig-veda,  though  individual  portions 
of  the  Sama-veda  have  more  archaic  gram- 
matical forms  than  those  of  the  Rig-veda,  and 
may  be  older.  The  Atharva,  on  the  con- 
trary, is  so  much  more  modern,  that  it  did 
not  obtain  its  present  place  without  contro- 
TCFsy.  To  the  Sanhita,  or  collection  of 
hymns,  in  each  Veda  was  appended  a  Brah- 
mana,  or  prose  commentary  or  theological 
treatise.  With  these  were  connected  certain 
opanishads,  speculative  treatises.  [Upani- 
8HAD.1  Then  follow  sutras  (strings),  consist- 
ing of  short  sentences  strung  together :  but 
these,  though  founded  on  the  Vedas,  are 
admitted  by  the  Brahmans  to  have  been  only 
of  human  origin.  The  Vedas  were  composed 
while  their  Aryan  authors  were  fighting  their 
way  forward  from  the  north-western  bound- 
ary of  India  across  the  five  rivers  of  the  Pun- 
jaub  onward  to  the  Ganges.  [For  the  theology 
see  Bbahhanish  and  Rig-veda.] 

Ved'-alx,  Ved'-dah,  5.    [Native  name.] 

Ethnol.  (PL) :  A  tribe  inhabiting  the  forests 
of  the  interior  of  Ceylon,  probably  either  the 
aborigines,  or  outcasts  from  the  Singhalese. 
They  live  in  a  primitive  state,  ruled  by  their 
own  chiefs,  and  conceal  their  villages  in  the 
depths  of  the  jungle,  as  far  as  possible  from 
the  beaten  paths.  Their  language  differs  but 
little  from  the  common  Singhalese. 

TS-dan'-g^  ».    [Sansc.    See  def,] 

Hindoo  Sacred  Lit  (PI.) :  What  the  Brahmans 
call  "members  of  the  Veda."  They  are  six 
in  number,  but  this  name,  says  Mai  MiU- 
\%T (ATident  S'inscrit  Literature,  p  109),  "does 
not  imply  the  existence  of  six  books  or 
treatises  intimately  connected  with  their 
aacied  writings,  but  merely  the  admission  of 
Bix  subjects,  the  study  of  which  was  neces- 
sary either  for  the  reading,  the  understanding, 
or  the  proper  sacrificial  employment  of  the 
Veda."  The  six  subjects  or  doctrines  usually 
comprehended  under  the  name  Vedaugas  are : 


Sikshi(~  pronunciation),  Chhandas(=  metre), 
Vy&karana  (=  grammar),  Nirukta(=  explana- 
tion of  words),  Jyotisha  (=  astronomy),  and 
Kalpa  (=  ceremonial).  The  first  two  are  con- 
sidered necessary  for  reading  the  Veda,  the 
two  next  for  understanding  it,  and  the  last 
two  for  employing  at  sacrifices.  The  writers 
of  the  Vedaugas  do  not  claim  inspiration. 

Ve-dan'-ta,  s.  [Sansc.  =  conclusion  of  the 
Veda.] 

Hindoo  PhUos. :  A  system  of  religion  and 
philosophy  professedly  fdunded  on  the  Vedas. 
It  is  divided  into  the  Ptlrva  niiuiSiisa  and  the 
Uttara  mimansa,  or  the  former  and  latter  mim- 
ansas,  which  constitute  two  of  the  leading 
darsanaa  or  schools  of  philosophy.  As  tlie 
first  of  these  is  chiefly  practical,  the  Vedanta 

fiiilosophy  is  mainly  derived  from  the  second, 
t  was  founded  by  Vyasa,  and  was  modified 
by  Sankara,  its  commentator.  The  former 
identified  the  world  with  God,  and  contended 
earnestly  for  the  reality  of  the  external  uni- 
verse, which  he  held  to  have  been  created  by 
God  ;  the  later  Vedantists  maintained  that  the 
universe  is  but  an  illusion  projected  by  God, 
and  is  itself  God.  The  present  Vedanta  sys- 
tem is  Pantheistic.  It  has  many  adherents 
among  the  nmre  educated  Hindoos.  (Baner- 
jee:  On  the  Hindoo  Philosophy,  £c.) 

Ve- dan'- tic,  a.  [Eng.  Vedanta);  -ic.]  Of 
or  pertaining  to  the  Vedas ;  founded  on  or 
derived  from  the  Vedas. 

Ve-dS,nt'-ist,  s.  [Eng.  Vedani(a) ;  •ist.'\  One 
versed  in  tlie  doctrines  of  the  Vedanta  (q.v.). 

"The  Vedantiat,  the  Buddhist,  and  the  Illuminated 
Western  Pbiloaupher.""— ZJaWy  Telegraph,  Jan.  9.  188G. 

ve  -  dette',  vi  -  dette',  5.  [Fr.  vedette  =  a 
sentry,  a'  high  place  from  which  one  may  see 
afar  off,  from  Ital.  vedetta  =  a  sentry,  a  watch- 
tower,  for  veletta  —  a  sentry-box,  dimin.  of 
veglia  =  a  watch,  watching,  from  Lat.  vigilia 
a  watching.]  [Vigil.]  A  sentinel  on  horse- 
back stationed  on  an  outpost  or  elevated  point 
to  watch  an  enemy  and  give  notice  of  danger. 

Vfi'-dic,  a.  [Eng.  Ved(a);  -ic.]  Of  or  re- 
lating to  a  Veda  or  the  Vedas. 

"  Sanskrit  philology  has  no  longer  an  excuse  for 
ignoring  the  y^edic  age."— J/os  MuUer:  AruneiU  Ban*- 
crit  Literature  (1859),  pi  10. 

vee-n£t',  a.    [Vina.] 

veer,  *  vear,  •  vere,  *  vlre,  v.i.  A  t  [Ft. 
virer  =  to  veer,  to  turn  round,  to  whirl  round, 
from  Low  Lat.  viro  =  to  turn  ;  virola  =  a 
ring ;  Lat.  viriola ;  Sp.  virar^  birar  =  to  wind, 
to  twist,  tack,  or  veer ;  Port,  virar  =  to  turn, 
to  change  ;  Dut.  vieren=.  to  veer.] 

A.  Intransitive  : 

1.  To  turn  ;  to  alter  its  course,  as  a  ship  by 
turning  her  head  away  from  the  wind. 

2.  To  shift ;  to  change  its  direction,  as  tbe 
wind. 

"  The  wind  veered,  tbe  rain  ceaaed."— TJafly  Chront- 
tie,  Jau.  4,  1888. 

T[  The  wind  is  said  to  veer  when  it  shifts 
with  the  sun,  and  to  back  when  it  shifts 
against  the  sun.  In  nautical  language  it  is 
said  to  veer  aft  when  it  comes  to  blow  more 
astern  ;  the  contrary  is  to  haul  forward. 

3.  To  turn  round,  to  shift,  to  vary ;  to  alter 
one's  opinion  ;  to  be  otherwise  minded  ;  said 
of  persons,  opinions,  feelings,  and  the  like. 

"  Thou  weather-cock  oi  government ;  that  when  the 
wind  blows  for  the  subject,  point'st  to  privilege ;  and 
when  it  changes  for  the  soveraign,  vean  to  preroga- 
tive."—/)77/(ie7i.'  Avuphitryon,  v. 

B,  Transitive: 
Nautical : 

1.  To  direct  into  a  different  course ;  specifi- 
cally, to  wear,  or  cause  to  change  a  course  by 
turning  the  stem  to  windward,  in  opposition 
to  tacking. 

2.  To  let  oat,  to  veer  out. 

"  Veering  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  fathoms  of 
cable,  the  ahip  was  happily  brought  up."— Coo*  ;  Firat 
Voynge,  bk.  if,,  ch.  vl. 

3.  To  turn,  to  shift,  to  change. 

"  Kaillne  fai-thw,  it  veerg  its  illy  to  the  Treat,  and  re. 
gardeth  that  quarter  wherein  tbe  land  is  nearer  or 
greater. " — Browne. 

U  (1)  To  veer  and  haiU ;  To  pull  tight  and 
slacken  alternately. 

(2)  To  veer  away :  To  let  out ;  to  slacken  and 
let  run. 

(3)  To  veer  out :  To  suffer  to  run,  or  to  let 
out  to  a  gi'eater  length. 

"  This  ohilgfxl  UB  to  let  go  our  sheet  anchor,  veerlnff 
out  a  good  scope  of  cable,  wbich  stopt  us  till  lo  or  11 
o'clock  the  next  iAy."—Dampier  :  Voyage*  (an.  1687.) 


♦  veer'-a-We,  «.  [Eng.  veer ;  -able,]  Change- 
able, sh'ifting.     (Said  of  winds). 

•■  We  find  the  winds  Houth.  8.  by  W.  and  8.8.  W.  freah 
galea;  veerable  to  S. W."— i)uinpi*r;  DUcourae  <if 
Windx,  ch.  v. 

veer'-ing,  a.  &  s.    [Veer,  v.] 

A,  As  adj. :  Shifting,  changing,  turning ; 
changeable. 

B.  ..Is  siibst. :  The  act  of  shifting,  turning, 
or  changing ;  fickle  or  capricious  change. 

"It is  a  double  misfortune  to  a  nation  given  to 
change,  when  they  have  a  aovereigu  that  is  prune  to 
fall  in  with  all  the  turuaaud  veeririga  of  the  people." — 
Addison:  Frenholder. 

•  veer'-ing-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  veering ;  -ly.]  In 
a  veering  or  shifting  manner ;  shiftingly. 

veer'-^,  «.  [See  def.]  A  name  given  in 
America  to  Wilson's  Thrush  (Turdus  /ii9- 
cescens). 

Ve'-ga(l),*.    [Arab.] 

Astron. :  A  fixed  star  of  the  first  magnitude, 
called  also  a  Lyrw.  It  is  one  of  the  brightest 
stars  in  the  northern  liemisphere.  No  other 
large  stars  are  near  it,  but  Vega,  Arcturus, 
and  Polaris  nearly  constitute  a  right-angiod 
triangle.  Another  triangle  is  formed  by  Vega, 
Deneb,  and  Altair.  Vega  emits  a  brilliant 
white  light.  Spectroscopic  analysis  shows 
thiit  it  contains  incandescent  hydrogen,  so- 
dium, and  magnesium.  It  is  accompanied  by 
a  small  telescopic  star. 

•  v^'-ga  (2),  8.  [Sp.]  An  open  plain ;  a  tract 
of  leve'l  and  fruitful  country. 

"Sometimes  marauders  penetrated  Into  the  vega, 
the  beautiful  vega,  every  Inch  of  whose  snil  was  fer- 
tilized  with  human  blood."— /'rescoce.    lAnnaiuiale.i 

*  Veg-et-a-bU'-i-tSr,  s.     [Eng.  vegetable  ;  -ity.  ] 

The  quality  or  state  of  being  vegetable;  vege- 
table nature. 

"  The  coagulating  apirita  of  salt,  and   lapldiflcial 

jnyce  of  the  sea,  which  entrlng  the  parts  of  thiit  pliint, 

overcomes  its  veqetttbility,  and  converts  it  into  n  liiiii. 

deoiia  Bubstauce.  — fii-ouma ;  Vulgar  Erroura,  bk.  fi., 

cli.  V. 

veg'-et-g.-ble,  o.  &  s.  [Fr.  =  vegetable,  fit  of 
able  to  live,  from  Lat.  vegetdbiUs=  animating^' 
full  of  life,  from  vegeto  =  to  enliven,  to 
quicken,  from  vegetus  =  lively,  from  vegeo  = 
to  excite,  to  quicken,  to  arouse ;  akin  to  vigeo 
to  flourish  ;  Sp.  vegetable ;  Ital.  vegetabile.] 

A,  Asadj.  .'Pertaining,  belonging,  or  peculiar 
to  planl^s ;  resembling  or  characteristic  of  a 
plant,  or  what  belongs  to  a  plant ;  liaving  the 
nature  or  characteristics  of  a  plant;  occu- 
pied or  concerned  with  plants. 

**  The  wood,  bark,  and  leaves,  Sic,  of  an  oak.  in 
which  conaiata  the  vegetable  life." — Loclu :  Buntan 
Underatanding,  bk.  ii.,  ch.  xxriL 

H.  As  substantive : 

L  A  plant  (q.v.). 

"  The  whole  tribes  of  vegetablet  or  plants.  Tfaesa 
may  be  divided  into  herbs,  sliruba,  and  trees."— £iOc^,* 
2iat.  Philosophy,  ch.  ix. 

2.  In  a  more  restricted  sense,  a  plant  used 
for  culinary  purposes,  or  for  feeding  cattle, 
sheey,  or  other  animals.  Vegetables  used  for 
such  purposes,  as  cabbages,  turnips,  beans, 
pease,  &c.,  are  of  a  more  soft  and  fleshy  sub- 
stance than  trees  or  shrubs. 

vegetable-acids*  s.pl. 

Chem. :  Acids  derived  from  vegptahle  mat 
ters,  now  included  under  organic  acius,  The 
most  important  are  acetic,  oxalic,  tartaiiCi 
citric,  &c. 

vegetable-eethlops,  s.  A  kind  of  chap> 

coal  prepared  by  incineratingasea-weed,  FucuS 
vesiculosus,  the  Common  Bladder- wrack,  ia  a 
covered  crucible. 

vegetable-albumin,  s. 

Chem. :  A  substance  occurring  In  small 
quantities  in  all  vegetable  juices.  It  has  nob 
yet  been  obtained  pui-e,  but  appears  t"  pos- 
sess the  general  properties  of  the  albumins. 

vegetable-alkalis,  8.  pi. 

Chem.:  The  proximate  principles  of  plants 
which  possess  alkaline  properties,  such  as 
morphia,  quinine,  &c.    [Alkaloids.] 

vegetable-anatomy,  «. 

Bnt. ;  The  dissection  of  plants.  It  may  be 
(1)  Gross,  in  which  the  plant  is  first  examined 
with  the  aid  of  a  hand-lens,  or  (2)  Minute,  in 
which  every  part  is  subject  to  the  compound 
microscope. 

vegetable  -  brimstone,  vegetable - 
BUlpbur,  s.    [Brimstone,  Lv^wpode.] 


f^te,  lat,  f^xe,  amidst,  what,  f^tU*  father ;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there ;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;  go,  pot* 
or,  wore,  woU,  work,  whd,  son;  mute,  cub*  ciirop  ^nite,  our,  role,  fliU;  try,  S^ian.    »,  Ge  =  e;  ey  =  a;  qn  =  kw« 
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vegetable -butter,  «.  The  bulter-like 
ooncrett)  oil  of  various  trees.  [Butter,  A,  II. 
8.,  Butter-tree,  Cocoa-butter,  s.] 

vegetable-egg,  s, 

Bot. :  Lucwma  mammosum.    [LtTCUMA.] 
vegetable  fire-cracl^er,  s. 

Bot,  :  Brodicua  coccinea. 

vegetable-flannel, «.  Pine-needle  wool 
(q.V.). 

vegetable-gelatine,  s.    [Glutin.] 

vegetable-gold,  s.  An  acid  extracted 
from  the  roots  of  Trixis  PipizaJiuac, 

vegetable-balr,  s. 

Bot. :  Tillandsia  usneoides.    [Ttllandsia,] 
vegetable  borse-hair,  s. 

Bot.  :  The  fibre  of  Chamcerops  humilis. 
[Cham^rops.] 

vegetable-ivory,  «.    [Taoua,  Ivory,  t-l 

vegetable-jelly,  s.  Pectin  (q.v.).'  The 
popular  name  appears  to  have  been  given  hj 
Liudley.    (Introd.  to  Botany,  ed,  3rd,  p.  46.) 

vegetable-kingdom,  s. 

Bot. :  The  English  equivalent  of  the  Latin 
term  Regnvm  Vegetubile,  used  by  Linnaeus  to 
designate  and  comprehend  all  plants  of  what- 
ever affinity,  from  tlie  higliest  to  the  lowest. 
In  his  Systema  Naturce  he  divided  it  into  three 
tribes  ;  Monoeotyledones,  Dicotyledones,  and 
Aeotyledones  ;  but  he  made  no  subsequent 
use  of  tliis  arrangement  eitlier  in  his  Artificial 
or  in  his  Natural  System  of  classification. 
For  Lindley's  classification,  see  Botany. 

vegetable-leather, ». 

Bot. :  Euphorbia  pknicea. 

vegetable-life,  s.  The  life  of  a  plant  as 
distinguished  from  that  of  an  animal.  Lin- 
nifius  described  a  vegetable  as  an  organized 
being  possessed  of  life  but  not  of  feeling.  Like 
an  animal,  it  has  the  powers  of  nutrition  or 
self-support,  that  of  assimilating  to  itself 
pai-ticles  of  other  bodies  suitable  for  its 
nourishment  and  growth,  and  finally  it  has 
the  power  of  reproduction.    [Plant,  II.,  1.] 

vegetable-marrow,  s.     [Marrow  (l), 

c,  TI  2.] 

vegetable-morphology, «.    [Morfho- 

LOOY.] 

vegetable-mould  or  soil,  s.  Mould 
or  soil  to  a  certain  extent  formed  by  decaying 
or  decayed  vegetation.  It  might  be  supposed 
that  this  would  tend  to  increase  continually  in 
tliickness,  especially  in  tropical  forests,  where 
vegetation  is  so  luxuriant ;  but  a  large  pro- 
portion of  it  is  swept  away  by  the  heavy  rains, 
or,  decomposing  on  tlie  spot,  is  partly  resolved 
into  gaseous  elements. 

vegetable-oils.  s.  pi.    [Oil,  I.,  2.] 

vegetable -parchment,  a.     [Pabch- 

ment-paper.] 

vegetable-pathology,  s. 

Biol. :  The  branch  of  pathology  or  of  botany 
which  treats  of  the  diseases  of  plants. 

vegetable-physiology,  s, 

Bot.  :  The  physiology  of  plants,  the-branch 
of  physiology  or  of  botany  which  treats  of  the 
functions  which  the  several  organs  of  plants 
perform. 

vegetable-sheep,  a. 

Bot.  :  Raoulia  eximia,  a  New  Zealand  plant. 
So  called  because  from  its  growing  in  large, 
white  tufts  on  elevated  sheep-runs  it  is  liable 
to  be  mistaken  for  the  sheep  itself.  It  is  a 
composite  flower— one  of  the  Helichrysesa. 

ve^etable-sillE,  s. 

Bot.,  £e. :  A  cotton-like  fibre  obtained  from 
the  seed  pods  of  a  tree,  Choriaia  speciosa,  used 
by  the  Brazilians  for  stuffing  pillows  and 
cushions.  It  is  a  Sterculiad,'akin  to  the  Silk 
Cotton-tree,  1.  &  2.  (q.v,). 

vegetable-sulphnr,  &  [Teqetable- 
brimstone.] 

vegetable-tallow,  s.  A  fatty  substance 
obtained  from  Stillingia  s^iijera,  Valeria  in- 
diea,  and  other  plants. 

vegetable-tissue,  ».    [Tissue,  II.  2.] 

vegetable-wax,  s.  A  ceraceous  excre- 
tion obtained  from  different  parts  of  various 


plants,  as  from  the  coating  on  the  fruits  of 
Myrica  c&rifera,     [Myrica-tallow.] 

•  VCg'-et-al,  *  veg-et-all,  a.  &  s,  [Fr.  vegetal.  ] 

[Veqetable.) 
A.  As  adjective: 

1.  Pertaining  or  relating  to  a  plant  or 
plants  ;  having  the  nature  or  characteristics 
of  a  plant ;  vegetable. 

"  NeccBflai-y  coiicominanti]  of  this  vegetalis.K\x\iy  are 
life  and  his  iirivntlou,  death."  —  Burton  :  Anat.  of 
J/elancholy,  p.  21. 

2.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  class  of  vital 
phenomena,  conmmn  to  animals  and  plants, 
naiuely,  digestion  and  nutritive  assimilation, 
growth,  absorption,  secretion,  excretion,  cir- 
culation, resjiirrttinn,  and  generation,  as  con- 
tradistinguished from  senSMtion  and  volition, 
which  are  peculiar  to  animals. 

S.  As  subst. :  A  plant,  a  vegetable. 

"  Let  brutes  and  vegetals  that  caimot  think 
So  far  as  uaturts  urines,  drink,'" 

Walli-r     The  Drinking  of  ffealtht. 

•  veg-e-tS,l'-i-t;^,  s.     [Eng.  vegetal;  -ity.] 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  vegetal  or 
vegetable  ;  vegetability. 

2.  The  aggregate  of  those  vital  phenomena 
which  constitute  the  life  or  existence  of  a 
vegetable.     [Vegetal,  A.  2.] 

Veg-e-tar'-i-an,  *.  &  a.    [Eng.  veget(able); 
-arian.] 

A.  As  S7ibstantive : 

1.  One  who  abstains  from  animal  food, 
living  exclusively  on  vegetables,  milk,  eggs, 
and  the  like.  The  more  strict  vegetarians 
eat  vegetables  and  farinaceous  food  only,  ab- 
staining frniu  eggs,  butter,  and  milk. 

2.  One  who  maintains  the  doctrine  of  vege- 
tarianism. 

B,  As  adj. :  Pertaining  or  relating  to  vege- 
tarians or  vegetarianism  ;  of  or  belonging  to 
the  diet  or  system  of  vegetarians. 

Vegetarian  Society,  s.  A  society  con- 
sisting of  niembers,associates,  and  subscribers, 
formed  at  Manchester  in  1847,  to  promote  tlie 
use  of  cereals,  puLse,  and  fruit,  as  articles  of 
diet ;  and  to  induce  habits  of  abstinence  from 
fish,  flesh,  and  fowl,  as  food.  Tlie  Vegetarian 
Federal  Union  was  formed  in  1889.  It  has 
affiliated  with  it  societies  in  the  United  States, 
Germany,  Australia,  and  Great  Britain.  Inter- 
national Congresses  of  vogeta,riaus  have  been 
held. 

veg-e-tar'-i-an-ism,  a.  [Eng.  vegetarian; 
-ism.]  The  practice'*of  living  solely  on  the  pro- 
ducts of  the  vegetable  kiiigilom— grain,  pulse, 
fruit,  and  nuts,  with  or  without  the  addition 
of  eggs  and  milk  and  its  products  (butter  and 
cheese),  to  the  exclusion  of  flesh,  flsh,  and 
fowl.  Vegetarians  allege  in  support  of  this 
system  that  man  when  created  was  exclu- 
sively frugivorous,  and  that  his  structure  is 
not  adapted  for  a  fiesh  diet ;  that  the  adop- 
tion of  the  vegetarian  method  of  living  would 
enable  the  country  to  support  a  greater  popu- 
lation, and  render  it  independent  of  a  foreign 
food  supply  ;  that  vegetarianism  is  favourable 
to  temperance,  a  peaceful  disposition,  and 
purity  in  thought  and  life ;  that  it  is  pre- 
feixed  by  children  ;  that  it  is  infinitely  cheaper 
than  a  fiesh  diet ;  that  Us  adoption  would 
enable  the  working  classes  not  only  to  live 
better,  but  to  save  money ;  that  it  would  stay 
the  revolting  horrors  of  the  slaughter-house; 
that  much  better  Iiealth  is  invariably  enjoyed 
by  vegetarians,  who  are  also  less  liable  to 
give  way  to  intemperance.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  most  eminent  physiologists,  while  ad- 
mitting that  a  theoretically  perfect  diet  can 
be  obtained  from  the  vegetable  kingdom,  hold 
that  a  mixed  diet  is  the  best,  and  the  struc- 
ture of  man's  organs  (especially  of  the  stomach 
and  teeth)  is  held  to  prove  an  adaptation  for 
all  kinds  nf  food.  Apart  from  tlie  story  of 
Genesis,  which  many  authorities  hold  to  be 
poetical  rather  than  literal,  there  are  no  means 
of  ascertaining  the  diet  of  the  first  man,  but 
practically  all  the  remains  that  have  been 
discovered  show  that  at  a  very  early  stage  in 
his  existence  man  was  a  liunter,  and  lived 
almost  exclusively  on  a  flesh  diet. 

veg'-e-tate,  v.i.  [Lat.  vegetaius,  pa.  par.  of 
vegeio  — to  enliven,  to  quicken.]   [Vegetable,] 

1.  Literally: 

(1)  To  grow  up  in  the  manner  of  a  plant 
or  vegetable ;  to  grow  by  vegetable  growth. 

"The  seed,  being  sown,  was  left  U)  vegetate.  — Paley: 
Evidences,  vol.  i.,  pt.  ili.,  cb.  viii. 


(2)  To  promote  growth,  as  of  a  plant. 
"The  rain  water  may  l>e  endued  with  some  vege- 
tating  or  prollflck  vlvtae."—It(i]/:  On  tho  Creation, 
pt.  i. 

2.  Fig. :  To  live  an  idle,  unthinking  life ; 
to  have  a  mere  existence. 

"  He  deems  it  bard  to  vegetate  alone." 

C'awper :  IHrociniam,  724. 

veg-e-ta'-tion,  s.     [Fr.,  from  Lat.  vegeta- 
tioiiem,  accus.  of  vegetatio,  from  vegetatus,  pa. 
par.  of  vegtto  =  to  quicken,  to  enliven  ;  fcjp. 
vegetacion ;  Ital.  vegetazione.]    [Vegetate.] 
I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  The  act  or  process  of  vegetating ;  the 
process  of  growing  by  vegetable  growth. 

"The  second  eenslble,  that  have  nob  only  a  life  of 
vegetation,  hut  a  life  of  sense  and  faculties."— /Toie; 
Orig.  of  Mankind,  p.  26(1. 

2.  Vegetables  or  plants  generally  and  col- 
lectively.    (Thomson:  Summer,  431J.) 

IT  Lyell  considered  that  the  effect  of  vege- 
tation was  conservative,  i.e.,  that  it  retarded 
the  destruction  of  the  soil  and  the  subjacent 
rocks  by  the  action  of  running  water.  Thus, 
when  the  woods  clotliing  tlie  steep  declivities 
of  the  hills  bounding  the  upper  part  of  tlie 
valley  of  the  Arno  were  cut  down  in  tho 
eighteenth  century,  the  quantity  of  sand 
washed  down  into  the  river  increased  enor- 
mously.   (Princip.  o/GeoL,  ch.  xlv.) 

II.  Pathol. :  The  term  usually  applied  to 
growtlis  and  deposits  connected  with  the 
valves  of  the  heart ;  used  also  of  excessive 
granulations  on  wounds,  and  of  warty  growths. 

*  IF  Vegetation  of  salts: 

Chem. :  A  name  formerly  applied  to  the 
crystallization  of  salts. 

veg'-e-ta-tive,   *  veg-e-ta-tife,  c*.  &   ». 

[Fr.  vegetatif=  vegetative,  lively.] 
A.t  As  adjective: 
L  Ordinary  Language : 

1,  Growing ;  having  the  power  of  growing, 
as  plants. 

"Substantial  forma,  vegetative  souls,  abhorrence  of 
a  vacuum," — Locke:  Butnan  Understand,,  bit.  HL, 
ch.  X. 

2.  Having  the  power  to  produce  or  support 
growth  in  plants. 

"This  growth  is  a  constiLnt  and  habitual  exercise  of 
vital  or  vegetative  aouls." —Blackie :  Self-Culture,  p.  41. 

IL  Zool. :  Repeated  an  indefinite  number  of 
times  as  the  limbs  of  a  Millipede  or  the  seg- 
ments of  a  worm. 

"  The  vermiform  type  of  the  articulated  sub-King- 
dom in  which  the  vegefiitive yvinciple  of  development 
by  the  frequent  repetition  of  siintlnr  parts  ia  still  cou- 
spicuoualy  manifested."  —  Owen/  Anat.  InverL  (ed. 
1843),  pp.  129,  131. 

*  S,As  subst. .  A  vegetable. 
vegetative-tissue,  s. 

Biol. :  The  same  as  Veoetablk-tissue  (q.v-X 

veg'-e-ta-tive-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  vegetative; 
■ly.]  In  a  vegetative  manner.  [Veqetatitb, 
11.] 

* veg'-e-ta-tive-ness,  a.  [Eng.  vegetative; 
-ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  vegeta- 
tive, or  of  producing  growth. 

*ve-gete',  a.  [Lat.  vegetus  =  \ive\y,  Tigoiv 
0U.S.]    [Vegetable.]    Active,  vigorous. 

"  That  he  had  lived  a  healthful  and  vegete  age  till 
hialaatflickuesa."— fl/).  Taylvr:  Holy  Dying,  ch.  iv..  |  U 

•  vegf-e-tive,  a.  &  «.     [Eng.  veget{e);  ^v€.\ 
A.,  As  adjective : 

1.  Vegetable  ;  having  the  nature  of  a  plant; 
capable  of  growth. 

•*  Th«  tree  atlll  panted  iu  the  unfinished  part; 
Not  wholly  vegetioe,  and  heaved  her  heart" 

Dryden:  Ovid;  MetamorphoaeaA.   , 

2.  Growing  vigorously  ;  vigorous,  strong. 
"It  quickens  all  kinde  of  seeds,  it  makes  then 

vegelive.  '—BaketoUl :  Apologie,  bk.  11.,  ch.  iv.,  S  L 

B.  As  subst. :  A  vegetable,  a  plant 
"  Better  than  those  vegetivet, 
Wliose  soula  die  with  them." 

Maatinger:  Old  Lav,  \.  1. 

vSg-e-to-,  pr^.  [Veoeious.]  Of  a  vegetable 
nature. 

vegeto- alkalis,   s.  pi,     [Veoetablc 

alkalis.] 

*  vegeto-animal,  a.  A  term  applied  to 
an  organism  supposed  to  partake  of  the  nature 
of  an  animal  and  of  a  vegetable. 

"  In  1747,  the  Italian  chemist,  Fabronl.  mnds  the 
capital  discovery  that  the  yeast  ferment,  the  presence 
of  which  is  nece-ssary  to  fermentation,  la  what  ha 
termed  a  ' veget■o•an^n^al'  Hubytauce," — £fuxley:  Cri- 
tiques, p.  76. 


boil,  bo^ ;  pout,  j($wl ;  cat,  9ell,  choms,  9hin,  ben^h ;  go,  gem ;  thin,  this ;  sin,  a§ ;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist,    ph  =  f, 
-oian,  -tlan  =  sh^n.   -tlon,  -slon  =  shim ;  -tion.  -^ion  =  zhnn.   -clous,  -tious,  -sious  =  shus.    -ble,  -die.  &c.  --  bcl,  deL 
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vegetoTis— vein 


•veir-S-tOTia,  a.  fLat.  vegetus.]  [Veoetk.] 
Vijjorous,  lively,  active. 

"  If  she  be  fair,  young,  and  pegetout,  no  aweetments 
ever  drew  more  flies,"— flsn  Jontan :  Sil^ent  H'oman, 
li.  1. 

▼e'-he-nien9e,  s.  [Ft.  vehimence,  from  Lat. 
veTiementia,  from  veliemeTis  =  vehement  (q.v.)  ; 
Sp.  &  Port.  vehemnTicia.] 

1.  Tho  quality  or  state  of  being  vehement ; 
violent  ardour,  fervour,  or  impetuosity  ;  vio- 
lence. 

"To  declare  tbe  vehemence  of  hie  myiide  iu  the 
matter  of  faytb."— Sir  T.  More :   Workes,  p.  565. 

2.  Force  or  impetuosity  accompanying  ener- 
getic action  of  any  kind;  impetuous  force; 
impetuosity,  violence,  fury. 

"  A  univereiil  huhbub  wild  .  .  . 
Borne  through  the  hollow  dark,  aasnults  hia  ear 
With  loudest  DtfAemence."        Milton:  P.  L.,  ii.  954, 

•ve'-he-men-fy,  *ve-he~nien-cie,  s. 

[haX.  vehementia.]    Vehemence,  violence, 

"The  river  arose  so  high,  and  ran  with  such  vehe- 
7nencie."—lIoHnshed  :  DeiTript.  Britain,  ch.  xv. 

ve'-he-ment,  a.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  vehementem, 
accus.  of  veheniens  =  passionate,  eager,  vehe- 
ment ;^  lit.  =  earned  out  of  one's  mind,  fiom 
re/iO='to  carry,  aud  7)ieifcs  =  mind ;  Sp.  & 
Port.  I'ehevieiite ;  Ital.  veemente.] 

1,  Proceeding  from  or  characterized  by 
strength,  violence,  or  impetuosity  of  feeling 
or  emotion  ;  very  ardent,  eager,  or  urgent ; 
fervent,  passionate,  liery. 

"The  preparations  went  on  rapidly,  yet  too  slowly 
for  the  vehement  Bpiilt  of  William."— J/ ovau/a^  ; 
Ifist.  Eng.,  ch.  ix. 

2.  Acting  with  great  force,  energy,  or  vio- 
lence ;  energetic,  violent,  furious :  as,  a  velie- 
ment  gale. 

Ve'-he-ment-ly,  adv.  [Bng.  vehe-ment;  -ly.] 
In  a  velieinent  manner;  with  vehemence, 
great  force,  violence,  or  energy ;  violently, 
urgently,  forcibly,  furiously,  passionately. 

"  They  would  again  retire  to  the  plFice  from  whence 
they  came,  and  would  bark  vehemently  a  long  time."— 
Dampier  :  Voyages  {an.  1C76). 

V©'-hi-Cle,  s.     [Lat.  veJiiculvm,  from  veJio  =  to 
carry  ;  Fr.  vehk'ule;  Sp.  vehiculo;  Ital.veiculo.] 
J.  Ordiiiary  Language : 

1.  Lit.:  Any  kind  of  carriage  moving  on 
land,  whether  on  wheels  or  runners  ;  a  coach, 
a  car,  a  carriage,  a  cart,  a  "sledge,  sleigh,  or 
the  like. 

2.  Fig.  :  That  which  serves  as  the  instru- 
ment or  means  of  conveyance,  transraission, 
or  communication. 

"  Painting,  with  all  Its  technicalities,  dlfflcultles, 
HUd  peculiHT  ends,  Is  nothing  but  a  noble  aud  express- 
ive language,  invaluable  as  the  vehicle  of  thought, 
but  by  itself  nothing."- JSu«Wn  .•  True  &  BeautifuL 
(Introd.) 

II,  Technically : 

1.  Art :  The  menstruum  or  medium  with 
which  the  various  pigments  are  applied  in 
painting.  Of  these  water  is  used  in  fresco 
and  in  water-colour  painting,  the  colours  being 
consolidated  with  gum-arabic  ;  size  is  used  in 
distemper  painting.  In  oil-painting  the  fixed 
oils  of  linseed,  nut,  and  poppy  are  used ;  in 
encaustic  painting,  wax  is  the  vehicle. 

2.  Pharm. :  A  substance  in  which  medicine 
is  taken.    [Bxcipient,  B.  2.] 

•ve'-hl-cled,  o.    [Eng.  vehicl(e);  -ed.]    Con- 
Teyed  in  a  vehicle;  applied  or  imparted  by 
means  of  a  vehicle.    [Vehicle,  I.  2.] 
"  Guard  U8  through  jwlemic  life, 
From  poison  vehicCed  in  praise." 

Green :  The  €frott«t 

vS-hiC'-U-lar,  a.  [Lat.  vehicularis,  from  ve- 
AMaUMm  =  a  vehicle  (q.v.).]  Of,  pertaining 
to,  or  relating  to  a  vehicle  or  vehicles. 

"  Vehicular  traffic  was  impeded  and  blocked  in  tho 
streeta."— Daily  Telegraph,  Feb,  fl,  1886, 

•ve-hic'-u-Iar-S?,  a.  [Eng.  vehicular;  -y.] 
Vehicular. 

*  ve-hic'-u-late,  v.t.  &  i.    (Eng.  vehicle;  -ate.'] 

A.  Trains. :  To  convey,  apply,  or  impart  by 
means  of  a  vehicle. 

"Try  various  other  means  of  vehiculaiing  onA  con- 
veying safe." — Carlyle:  Past  A  Present,  bk.  u..  ch.  L 

B.  Intnms. :  To  ride  or  drive  in  a  vehicle. 

"  Vehicuiatinff  in  gigs  or  otherwise  over  that  piece 


•ve-hic-u-la'-tion,*.  [Tehicdlate.]  Move- 
ment of  vehicles ;  traffic. 

"  The  new  Road  with  its  lively  traflSc  and  vehiruiO' 
Hon  seven  or  eight  good  yards  below  our  level." — Car' 
lyte:  Remint 


•ve-hic'-U-la-tor-^,  a.  [Eng.  we/iicula^c); 
-ory.]    Designed  for  carrying. 

"  Logical  swim-bladders,  trauacendental  life-preserv- 
ers, aud  other  precanticuory  aud  whiculatory  gear  for 
setting  out  "—Cflrtyle;  Life  cf  Sierling,  ch.  viii. 

veh'-me  (v  as  f ),  s.    [Vehmqerichte.] 

vehm-ge-rich'-te  (v  as  f;  di  guttural),  s. 
[PI.  of  Ger.  velitngericht,  from  O.  Ger.  veme, 
feme,  /em  =  punishment,  and  gericht  =  a  court 
of  justice.] 

Hist. :  A  system  of  secret  tribunals  which 
originated  during  the  Middle  Ages  in  West- 
phalia, and  then  spread  over  Germany,  where 
the  regular  administration  of  justice  had 
fallen  into  complete  disorder.  The  supreme 
government  of  the  Vehinic  tribunals  was 
vested  in  the  Great  or  General  Chapter,  com- 
posed of  the  Freegi'aves  and  all  the  other 
initiated  members,  liigh  and  low.  The  as- 
semblies of  the  tribunals  were  generally  held 
in  broad  daylight  and  in  public,  sometimes 
by  night  and  iti  secret.  The  last  tribunal 
was  lu4il  at  Zell  in  156S,  but  a  few  Vehmic 
tribunals  existed  in  name,  though  without 
possessing  any  remnant  of  their  pristine 
power,  as  late  as  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth 
century.  Westphalia  was  divided  into  dis- 
tricts, each  of  which  usually  contained  one, 
and  sometimes  many,  Vehmic  tribunals,  whose 
boundaries  were  accurately  detiiied.  The 
court  itself  was  composed  of  "Echevins," 
nominated  by  the  Lord  or  Graff,  and  divided 
into  two  classes— (1)  the  ordinary,  and  (2) 
the  Wissender,  or  Witan — who  were  admitted 
under  a  strict  bond  of  secrecy.  The  criminal 
jurisdiction  of  the  Vehmic  tribunals  took  the 
very  widest  range.  They,  like  the  Echevins, 
were  of  two  classes — (1)  tlie  open  court,  or 
Folkmoot,  and  (2)  the  far-famed  and  dreaded 
Secret  Tribunal.  Charlemagne,  according  to 
the  tradition,  was  the  founder  of  the  Vehniic 
tribunal,  but  this  is  not  confirmed  either  by 
documentary  evidence  or  by  contemporary 
history.  More  probably  these  tribunals  were 
the  original  summary  jurisdictions  of  the  old 
Saxons,  which  survived  the  subjugation  of 
their  country.  In  fact,  these  proceedings 
difl'ered  in  no  essential  character  from  the 
summary  jurisdiction  exercised  in  the  town- 
ships and  hundreds  of  Anglo-Saxon  England, 
(For  illustrations  of  the  proceedings  of  the 
Vehingerichte,  see  Sir  W.  Scott's  Anne  of 
Geierstein.) 

vehm'-ic  (v  as  f),  a.  [Eng.  vehm(e) ;  -ic]  Of 
or  pertaining  to  the  Vehme  or  Vehmgerichte 
(q.v.). 

veil,  •vail,  *vaile,  *vayle,  *veile,  «. 

[O.  Fr.  veile;  Fr.  voile,  from  IM.  velum  =  a. 
sail,  a  covering,  from  veho  =  to  carry,  to  bear 
along.] 
I.  Ordinary  Langiiage  : 

1.  Lit. :  Something  hung  up  or  spread  out 
to  intercept  the  view ;  a  covering  hung  or 
suspended  in  front  of  or  over  somctliing  to 
prevent  it  from  being  seen  ;  a  screen,  a  curtain ; 
specifically,  a  more  or  less  transparent  piece 
of  dress  worn  to  conceal,  shade,  or  protect 
the  face. 

"The  veil  of  the  temple  waa  rent  in  twain."— Matt. 
xxvii.  51. 

2.  Fig. :  Anything  that  prevents  observa- 
tion ;  a  covering,  mask,  disguise,  or  the  like. 

"  Under  the  veile  of  darke  and  obscure  apeechei.*— 
ffolinshed  :  Hist.  Scotland  (an.  1279). 

II.  Technically : 

1.  Anat.,  £c. :  [VelumJ. 

2.  Ecclesiol.  :  The  name  given  to  more  or 
less  precious  fabrics  used  for  covering  persons 
or  things.  The  chief  are  the  Eucharistic 
veils,  of  silk  or  fine  linen,  used  to  cover  the 
altar  vessels  or  the  elements,  or  thrown  over 
the  shoulders  of  the  priest  at  Benediction  and 
of  the  deacon  at  High  Mass  [Humeral- veil]  ; 
the  veil  worn  by  nuns  on  making  their  pro- 
fession ;  and  the  purple  veils  used  to  cover 
the  crucifix,  pictures,  and  statuary  in  churches 
in  Holy  Week. 

1[  To  take  the  veil :  To  assume  the  veil  ac- 
cording to  the  cv^tom  of  a  woman  when  she 
becomes  a  nun  ;  to  retire  to  a  convent. 
"  The  abbess  was  of  noble  blood. 
But  early  took  the  veil  aud  hond." 

Scott :  Marmion,  11.  a 

veil,  *  vail.  v.t.    [Veil,  s.] 

I.  Lit.  :  To  cover,  hide,  or  conceal  with  a 
veil,  curtain,  or  the  like  ;  to  put  a  veil  over. 
"  Veiling  his  face  through  fear  to  be  observ'd 
By  the  Pli;ea«ianB  weepiiiL'  at  the  song." 

Cowper :  Homer ;  Odya^ey  vili. 


H,  Figuratively : 

1.  To  keep  from  being  seen ;  to  hide,  !• 

conceal,  to  disguise. 

"  Yonder  bhuiiig  cloud  tliat  veiU  the  hill." 

MUton  :  P.  L.,  xi.  ^SA. 

2.  To  invest,  to  enshroud,  to  conceal, 

3.  To  mask,  to  disguise. 

"I  have  veiled  iny  look." 

Shakosp. :  Julitu  CtBsar,  L  2. 

veiled,  *  vailed,  u.    [Eng.  veil ;  -ed.] 
I.  Ordinary  Langiiage : 

I.  Covered,  hidden,  or  protected  by  a  veil. 

^  2.  Having  taken  the  veil ;  having  become 
a  nun. 

"She  had  surely  been  sainted  if  vailed." — Fuller: 
Worthies;  Kssex. 

II.  Bot. :  The  same  as  Velate  (q.v.). 

veiled-voice,  s. 

Music:  A  voice  which  is  not  clear,  but 
sounds  as  if  it  pnssed  through  some  inter- 
posed medium.    (Grove.) 

veil'-ing,  ^•.    [Eng.  veil ;  -ing.]    A  veil ;  a  thin 
covering. 

"Drave^  with  a  light  *<eiling  of  white  mist-lika 
Ubbb."— Daily  Telegraph,  Feb.  26,  1888. 

*  veil'-less,  a.    [Eng.  veil,  s. ;  -less.]    Destitute 
of  a  veil. 

"  He  drove  the  dust  acrainst  her  veilleas  eyes." 

Tennyson  :  Oiiraint  A  Enid, 

v^in,  *vayne,  *veine,  *veyne,  s.    [Fr. 

vei-rie,  from  Lat.  vena  =  a  vein,  from  the  same 
root  as  veho  =  to  carry ;  Sp.  &  Ital.  vena.} 
I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  In  the  same  sense  as  II.  1. 

2.  A  streak  or  wave  of  different  colour,  ap- 
pearing in  wood,  marble,  and  other  stones  ;  a 
long,  irregular  streak  o(  colour, 

3.  A  cavity,  fissure,  cleft,  or  hollow,  aa  In 
the  earth  or  other  substance. 

"To  do  me  business  in  the  veins  o'  tbe  earth." 

Shakesp, :  Tempest,  \,  % 

4.  Any  distinctive  or  valuable  projierty  or 
characteristic  considered  as  running  through, 
or  intermingled  with  others ;  a  continued 
strain  ;  a  current,  a  stream. 

"  He  can  open  a  vein  of  true  and  noble  thinking," — 
Swift.    (Todd.) 

5.  Manner  of  speech  or  action  ;  particular 
style,  character,  disposition,  or  cast  of  mind. 

"This  is  Erclea'  vein,  a  tyrant's  ve%n.'—Shakeap,. 
Midsummer  Night's  Dream,  i,  2. 

6.  Particular  mood,  disposition,  temper,  oi 
humour. 

"To  see  you  tn  this  merry  vein.'' 

Shakesp.  :  Comedy  of  Errors,  ii  1 

*  7.  Favourable  moment ;  time  when  any 
inclination  is  predominant. 

"  Artizans  have  not  only  their  growths  and  peifeo- 
ttons,  hut  likewise  their  vein*  aud  tiiues. "— IroUon  - 
Architecture, 

IL  Techniccdly: 

1.  AnaZ.  (PI):  Thin  ramifying  elastic  tabes 
arising  in  the  extremities  of  uie  body,  and 
proceeding  by  a  more  or  less  direct  course  to 
the  heart,  to  which  they  carry  back  the 
blood  sent  forth  by  the  arteries  and  trans- 
ferred to  them  by  the  capillaries  connecting 
the  two  kinds  of  vessels.  They  fall  under  three 
great  divisions :  the  pulmonary,  the  systemic 
veins,  and  those  constituting  the  portal  sys- 
tem. The  pulmonaiy  veins  consist  of  four  short 
venous  trunks  which  carry  the  red  blood  back 
from  the  lungs  to  tlie  left  side  of  the  heart, 
and  which  are  found  two  on  each  side  in  the 
root  of  the  corresponding  lung.  The  systemic 
veins  arise  by  small  branches,  which  receive 
the  blood  from  the  capillaries  [Capillary- 
vessels]  throughout  the  body,  and  uniting  to 
form  larger  vessels  and  then  two  large  venous 
trunks,  the  superior  and  inferior  uctmb  cavce, 
finally  enter  tlie  right  auricle  of  the  heart, 
into  which  the  coronary  veins  also  conduct 
the  blood  which  nourishes  that  organ  itself. 
These  systemic  veins  are  naturally  divided 
into  two  groups,  according  to  the  channel  by 
which  they  enter  the  heart.  The  veins  of  the 
head,  the  neck,  the  upper  limbs,  the  spine, 
the  heart,  and  part  of  the  walls  of  the  thorax 
and  abdomen,  make  tlieir  entrance  into  the 
right  auricle  by  the  superior  vena  cava,  while 
those  of  the  lower  part  of  the  trunk  and  the 
abflominal  viscera  do  so  by  the  inferior  wna 
cava.  The  veins  of  the  portal  system  bring 
back  the  blood  from  the  stomach,  the  intes- 
tines, the  spleen,  and  the  pancreas ;  then 
joming,  they  form  the  great  portal  vein  which 
ramifies  in  the  surface  of  tlie  liver,  after  the 
manner  of  an  artery,  before  finally  entering  th& 


<5te.  fat,  tare,  amidst,  what,  f^ll,  father;  we.  wet.  here,  camel,  her.  thSre;  pine,  pit.  sire.  sir.  marine-  go   pot 
or.  wore,  wolt  work.  wh6,  son;  mute,  ciib,  ciire,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full ;  try.  Syriaji.    »,  ce  =  e ;  ey  =  a ;  qu  =  lew. 
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heart  by  the  inferior  vena  cava.  The  anasto- 
moses of  veins  are  mnch  larger  and  more 
numerous  than  those  of  arteries.  In  many 
pai-ts  of  the  body  tlieie  are  two  sets,  one 
superior,  the  other  more  deeply  seated,  with 
frequent  communications  between  the  two. 
tSome  veins  possess  valves,  while  others  are 
destitute  of  them.  All  the  ramifications  of 
veins  are  named  ;  the  most  important  will  be 
found  in  this  dictionary.  The  walls  of  the 
veins  are  thinner  than  those  of  the  arteries, 
but  the  veins  themselves  are  less  elastic.  The 
total  capacity  of  the  veins  is  much  greater 
than  that  of  the  arteries ;  so  much  so  that 
the  veins  alone  can  hold  the  mass  of  blood 
which  iu  life  is  distributed  over  both  arteries 
and.  veins.  While  there  is  a  consideiable 
prespure  even  in  the  smaller  and  a  greater 
one  in  the  larger  arteries,  the  pressure  in 
veins  is  greatest  in  those  of  smaller  bore,  and 
even  in  them  is  but  slight;  hence,  while  a 
pulse  Is  present  in  the  arteries,  it  is  as  a  rule 
absent  in  the  veins.  Tlie  velocity  of  the  blood 
in  the  veins  is  least  in  those  of  smaller 
diameter  and  greatest  in  tlie  larger  trunks, 
which  is  the  reverse  of  the  rule  in  arteries. 
When  a  vein  is  cut  the  flow  from  the  distal 
end — i.e.,  from  the  end  nearest  the  capillaries 
— is  continuous,  but  the  blood  is  ejected  with 
little  force. 

2.  Bot.  (PI):  The  ramifications  of  the  petiole 
among  tlie  cellular  tissue  of  a  leaf,  of  which 
they  constitute  the  framework.  They  are  of 
fibro-vascular  tissue,  and  carry  sap  into  tlie 
parenchyma.  The  principal  vein,  that  -which 
forms  the  continuation  of  the  petiole  and 
the  axis  of  the  leaf,  is  called  the  costa  or 
midrib,  a  term  which  Lindley  proposes  to  ex- 
tend to  all  main  veins  proceeding  direct  from 
the  base  to  the  apex  of  a  leaf,  or  to  the  points 
of  its  Inbes.  The  ramifications  sent  out  by 
the  midrib,  called  by  some  lateral  ribs,  he 
terms  primary  veins.  They  curve  towards 
the  apex,  and  anastomose  with  the  back 
of  the  primary  vein  which  lies  next  to 
them.  The  part  of  the  primary  vein  which 
curves  in  the  vicinity  of  this  anastomosis  he 
calls  the  curved  vein,  and  those  external  to  it 
the  marginal  veins.  Veins  running  at  right 
angles  from  the  midrib  and  alternate  with  the 
primary  veins  he  terms  costal  veins.  [Vein- 
let,  Venation.] 

3.  Geol. :  A  crack  in  a  rock  filled  up  by 
substances  different  from  the  rock.  These 
may  be  either  earthy  or  metallic.  In  very 
many  cases  the  fissures  have  been  produced 
by  volcanic  or  earthquake  action,  and  they 
often  coincide  with  faults.  Water  descending 
by  these  fissures  to  unknown  depths  has  been 
raised  to  so  high  a  temperature  that  it  has 
become  capable  of  holding  in  solution  various 
metallic  and  other  mineral  substances.  As 
the  water  has  cooled  it  has  gradually  deposited 
these  matters  held  in  solution,  not  doing  so 
simultaneously,  but  in  succession.  Metal- 
liferous veins  vary  greatly  in  width,  being 
sometimes  a  few  inches,  frequently  three  or 
four  feet,  and  sometimes  much  more.  The 
thinner  portions  often  branch  oflF  into  innu- 
merable slender  ramifications  like  the  veins  of 
an  animal,  whence  their  name.  Sometimes 
part  of  the  material  filling  veins  has  fallen  in 
from  above  or  been  segregated  from  the  rocks 
constituting  the  sides  of  the  fissure.  They 
are  often  parallel,  are  associated  with  dykes, 
and  are  more  common  in  the  paleozoic  than 
in  more  modern  strata.  They  vary  in  age, 
and  not  unfrequently  one  crosses  another. 

4.  Mining: 

(1)  A  lead  or  lode  of  ore-bearing  rock,  alive 
or  dead  ;  that  is,  containing  ore  or  not. 

(2)  A  seam  of  metalliferous  matter  filling  up  a 
former  fissure  in  rock.  [Pipe-vein,  Rake-vein.] 

5.  Pathol. :  The  chief  affections  to  which 
veins  are  subject  are :  Inflammation,  varix, 
hypertrophy,  atrophy,  degeneration,  phlebo- 
lites,  parasites,  and  new  growths.  In  surgical 
operations  the  accidental  sudden  entry  of  air 
often  causes  death  by  arresting  the  pulmonary 
circulation.  If  slowly  injected  an  enormous 
quantity  may  be  (and  has  been)  pumped  into 
the  vein  with  impunity,  while  a  quantity 
Bufficient  to  fill  the  auricle,  entering  suddenly, 
would  certainly  prove  fatal.  The  first  recorded 
case  of  spontaneous  entry  of  air  in  man  oc- 
curred in  1707,  though  experiments  had  been 
made  on  the  lower  animals  in  the  seventeenth 
century. 

vein-stone,  vein-stnff,  a. 

Mim,. :  The  gangue  or  matrix  of  the  ore.    It 


frequently  consists  of  crystallized  silica,  iluor- 
spar,  or  carbonate  of  lime. 

Tein-stu£E;  »,    [Vein-stone,] 

*V^in,  v.t.  [Vein,  s.)  To  fill  or  furnish  with 
veins ;  to  cover  with  veins ;  to  streak  or  varie- 
gate with  or  as  with  veins. 

"Tho'all  the  gold 
That  veins  the  world  -were  paok'd   to  make  your 
crowD."  Tennyson  :  Princess,  iv.  622. 

*  vein'-age  (age  as  ig),  a.  [Eng.  vein;  -age.] 
Veining;  veins. 

"  The  rich  fruit  glistening  with  the  ruddy  aun- 
atreaks  or  with  russet  veinaae  niello  wing,"— S£»cA- 
more  :  Alice  Lorraine,  oh,  xxii. 

*vein!-s».lf  a.  [Eng.  vein,  s.  ;  -cU.]  Pertaining 
or  relating  to  the  veins ;  venous. 

veined,  o.     [Eng.  vein,  s. ;  -ed.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang.  :  Full  of  veins  ;  marked  with 
or  as  with  veins  ;  streaked,  variegated. 

"  Meudows,  often  veined  with  gentle-gliding  brooks." 
—Drai/ton :  Poly-Olbion.    (Pref.J. 

2.  Bot.  :  Traversed  by  veins,  as  the  paren- 
chyma of  a  leaf. 

vein'-mg,  a.    [Ehg.  vein,  s. ;  -ing.] 
I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  The  act  or  process  of  streaking  or  mark- 
ing with  veins. 

2.  A  streaked  or  variegated  appearance,  as 
if  covered  with  a  network  of  veins. 

3.  A  kind  of  needlework  in  which  the  veins 
of  a  piece  of  muslin  are  wrought  to  a  pattern. 

II.  Technically : 

1.  Bot. :  The  same  as  Venation  (q.v.). 

2.  Weaving  :  A  stripe  in  the  cloth  formed  by 
a  vacancy  in  the  warp. 

vein'-less,  a.  [Eng.  vein,  s. ;  -less.]  Desti- 
tute of  veins  :  as,  a  veinless  leaf.  Used  in 
botany  when  there  are  no  veins  in  a  leaf,  ex- 
cept a  slight  approach  to  a  midrib,  as  in  the 
Mosses  and  the  Fuci.  Leaves  of  this  kind  exist 
only  in  the  lowest  triiies  of  foliaceous  plants, 
and  must  not  be  confounded  with  fleshy  or 
thickened  leaves  in  the  higher  orders  in  wliich 
the  veins  are  not  absent,  but  only  concealed 
within  the  substance  of  the  parenchyma. 

*  vein'-let,  s.    [Eng.  vein,  s.;  -let.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  A  little  vein ;  a  vein  branch- 
ing off  from  a  large  vein. 

"  Joins  Itself  with  other  veins  and  veinlets." — Ceir- 
lyla:  Miscellanies,  iv.,  206. 

2.  jBoi. ;  A  vein  of  the  smallest  size.  Lindley 
describes  and  names  three  kinds  of  them  in 
the  leaves  of  plants :  (1)  Marginal  veinlets, 
constituting  a  fine  network  of  minute  veins 
connecting  the  external  veins  with  the  margin 
of  the  leaf.  The  primary  veins  are  themselves 
connected  by  fine  veins,  which  he  calls  (2) 
Proper  veinlets,  where  they  immediately 
leave  the  primary  veins,  and  (3)  Common 
veinlets,  where  they  anastomose  iu  the  area 
betyi^een  them.    [Vein,  II.  2.] 

*vein'-Oiis,  a.  [Eng.  vein,  s. ;  -ons.]  Veined  ; 
having  the  veins  prominent  or  strongly 
marked. 

"  She  clasped  his  veinout  and  knotted  hands." — 
Dickens  :  Tale  pf  T\6o  Cities,  bit.  ii.,  ch.  ix. 

*vein'-^,  a.  [Eng.  ueiw,  s.  ;  -y.]  Full  of  veins; 
veined.    (Thomson:  Summer,  135.) 

*veize,  v.t.  [Etym,  doubtful;  cf.  Pheese.] 
(See  extract.) 

"Some  hfivo  confldeut)y  affirmed  in  my  hearing, 
that  the  word  to  ve'ze  ithat  ie,  in  the  West,  to  drive 
ftway  with  a  witness)  had  its  originall  from  his  [Vestyl 
profligating  ol  the  lands  of  his  biBlioprick;  but  I  yet 
5 a._  i...-   i._..^i.   hereol"— J*'i*M«r.-    Worthies; 


Warwic/cshire. 

*ve'-lar,  a.  [Lat.  velum  =  a  cloth,  a  sail; 
Eng.  adj.  suff.  -ar.]  [Velum,  s.]  Of,  pertain- 
ing to,  or  relating  to  a  veil ;  specifically,  in 
philology,  a  term  applied  to  certain  sounds, 
as  those  represented  by  the  letters  gw,  kw, 
qu,  produced  by  the  aid  of  the  veil,  or  soft 
palate. 

ve-lar'-i-iim,  s.    [Lat.] 

Rom.Antiq. ;  The  great  awning  stretched  over 
the  roofless  Roman  theatres  or  amphitheatres, 
as  a  protection  against  rain  or  the  sun's  rays. 
These  awnings  were  generally  of  woollen  or 
linen  ;  cotton  was  used  for  the  purpose  a 
little  before  the  time  of  Julius  Cdisax  (Pliii., 
H.  N.,  xix.  1,  6.  This  vast  extent  of  canvas 
was  supported  by  masts  (Lucr.,  vi.  108)  fixed 
in  rings  in  the  outer  wall.  In  the  Great 
Theatre  at  Pompeii,  these  rings  may  still  be 


seen  ;  they  are  at  regular  intervals,  and  one 
above  another,  so  that  each  mast  was  fixed  in 
two  rings.    There  is  a  sinnlnr  contrivance  in 


velarium 

Over  the  Spectators'  Benches  In  the  Great 
Theatre  at  PomijeiL 


the  Coliseum  at  Rome  ;  but  there  the  masts 
were  on  the  outside  of  the  walls,  and  rested 
on  consoles,  passing  through  holes  cut  in  the 
cornice. 

ve'-late,  a.    [Lat.  velat^ts,  pa.  par.  of  velo  = 
to  veil.] 
Bot. :  Having  a  veil ;  veiled. 

vel-a-tu'-ra,  s.    [Ital.] 

Art:  A  mode  of  glazing  adopted  by  the 
early  Italian  painters,  by  which  tlie  colour 
was  rubbed  on  by  all  the  fingers,  or  the  flat 
of  the  hand,  so  as  to  fill  the  interstices  left  by 
the  brush,  and  cover  the  entire  surface  of 
the  picture  thinly  and  evenly.     {Fairholt.) 

*  vele,  a.    [Veil,  s.] 

ve-lel'-la,  s.  [Mod  Lat,  from  Lat.  velum=s 
a  sail.] 

Zool.  :  The  type-genus  of  Velellidse.  (q.v.). 
The  hydrosoma  consists  of  a  widely-expanded 
rhomboidal  pneumatophore,  carrying  on  its 
upper  surface  a  diagonal,  vertical  crest,  which 
is  exposed  to  the  wind  like  a  sail.  The  species 
are  about  two  inches  in  length  by  one  inch 
and  a  half  iu  height. 

ve-lel'-li-d0B,  s.  pi.  [Mod  Lat.  veleU(a) ;  Lat. 
fem.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.] 

Zool.  :  Afaniily  of  Oceanic  Hydrozoa,  witSi 
twogenera,  Velella  and  Porpita. 

Vel'-i-a,  s.  [Erym.  doubtful.  Prob.  from 
Lat.  V'elia  —  (i)  an  elevated  part  of  the 
Palatine  Hill,  Rome  ;  (2)  a  town  on  the  coast 
of  Lucania.] 

EiUom.  :  A  genus  of  Hydrometridas  (q.v.). 
Antennae  filiform,  four-jointed,  the  first  joint 
the  longest,  the  others  about  equal  to  each 
other  in  length,  and  bent  at  an  angle  with  tho 
first.  Rostrum  two-jointed  ;  legs  moderate, 
nearly  equidistant.  Two  species  are  British  : 
one,  Velia  rivulorum,  about  a  quarter  of  an 
inch  long,  common  on  the  surface  of  streams, 
running  on  the  water  with  ease  and  rapidity, 

*  vS-lif '-er-otis,  a.  [Lat.  velum  —  a  sail,  and 
fero  =  to  bear.]    Bearing  or  carrying  sails. 

"  They  invented  vel^ferous  chariots." — Evelyn  :  JfaH- 
ffation  A  Cormmerce. 

*  vfi-li^-er-oiis,  a,     [Lat.  vehim  and  gero  = 

to  bear,]    Bearing  a  velum  (q.v.). 

ve-linQhe',  va-lin^h',  ».    [Valinch.] 

*  ■?'Cl-l-ta'-tlon,  s.  [Lat.  velitatio,  from  -urff- 
tatiis,  pa.  par.  of  veUtor=  to  skirmish,  from 
veUs,  genit.  velitis  =  a.  light-armed  soldier.] 
A  dispute  or  contest ;  a  slight  skirmish. 

"  But  all  these  were  but  smrvU  velitations  and  con- 
flicts preparatory  to  the  main  battle,"— 5ate  :  Cont.  ; 
Of  tlie  Knowledge  of  Christ  Crucified. 

*  ve-liv'-o-lant,   a.      [Lat.  velivolans,  from 

velum  =  a  sail,  and  volans,  pr.  par.  of  volo  = 
to  fly.]    Passing  under  sail. 

vSll,  s.  [Fell,  s.]  The  maw  or  stomach  of  a 
young  calf,  used  for  rennet.    (Prov.) 

vSll,  v.t.  [Vell,  s.]  To  cut  off  the  turf  or 
sward  of,  as  of  land.    (Prov.) 

vel'-la,  5.  [Said  to  be  from  Celtic  veler;  Gael 
biolar^  a  cress.] 

Bot. :  Cress-rocket ;  the  typical  genus  of 
Vellidse  (q.v.).    Calyx  erect;  pouch  swollen. 


hffii,  b^;  poi^t,  S^vrl;  cat,  ^eU,  chorus,  9hln,  toenph;  go,  gem;  thizi,  this;  sin,  af ;  expect,  Xenophon,  e^st.   -ing. 
-ciao,  -tian  =  sh^n.   -tion,  -sion  =  shun ;  -Jion,  -gion  =  zhuxu   -cious,  -tious,  -sioos  =  shus.   -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  bel.  del. 
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two-celled,  with  a  dilated  flat-winged  style, 
twice  as  long  as  the  valves ;  seeds  four  in  each 
cell,  i^ella  aniiiLa,  the  Annual  Cress-rocket, 
is  said  to  have  beea  found  on  Salisbury  Plain, 
but  not  since  the  time  of  Ray. 

Vel'-le-da,  s.      [Lat    Veleda  =  a    prophetic 
virgin  among  the    Germans,   regarded  as   a 
divine  being.    {Tacitus:  Hist.^  iv,  61 ;  Germ., 
viii. ;  cf.  Statiiis :  Silvce,  I.  iv.  49).] 
Astron. :  [Asteroid,  126]. 

•  vel-le'-i-ty,  s.     [Fr.  vellcite,  as  if  from  a  Lat. 

nelli' i Uitem,  nccus.  of  vdleitas,  from  velle=to 
wish.]  Incliuation  in  the  way  of  volition  ;  an 
iudulcnt  or  inactive  wish  or  inclination  to- 
wards a  thing,  but  unaccompanied  by  any 
energetic  effort  to  obtain  it. 

"The  least  act  of  velleitii  from  thee  might  hare 
■wi-ought  this  cure."— fip.  Hall  :  Cont. ;  Ilmtf  *  Dumb 
Man  Cured, 

•vel-len-age,  s.    (Villenage.] 

•  vel'-let,  *  vel-^t,  ».  &  a.    [Velvet.] 

•  vel'-li-cate,  v.t.  &  i.    [Lat.  vellimiuSj  pa. 

par.  of  vellico  ;  freq.  from  vello  =  to  pull.] 

A.  Trayis. :  To  twitch,  to  pluck ;  to  cause 
to  twitch  convulsively  ;  applied  to  the  mus- 
cles and  fibres  of  animals. 

"  Boiliea  which  are  rough  and  angular,  rouse  and 
relficate  the  orgauti  of  feeling."  —  Burke  :  Sublime  it 
Beauti/ui,  §  20. 

B,  Jntrans. :  To  twitch ;  to  move  spas- 
modically. 

•  vel-li-ca'-tion,  «.  [Lat.  veJlicatio,  from 
vellicatuSf  pa.  par.  of  vellico.)    [Vellicate.] 

1.  Tlie  act  of  twitching  or  of  causing  to 
twitch. 

2.  A  twitching  ;  a  convulsive  or  spasmodic 
movement  of  a  muscular  fibre. 

"And  therefore  we  see  that  almost  all  purgers  h^ve 
a  kind  of  twitching  aud  mUication,  besides  the  griping 
which  couieth  of  wind." — Bacon:  Nat,  Bitt.,  §  37. 

•  vel'-li-ca-tive,  a.  [Eng.  vellicat(e);  -m.] 
Having  tlie  property  or  power  of  vellicating, 
twitching,  or  plucking. 

Vel'-li-dsa,  s.pl.  [Mod.  Lat.  veU(a):  Lat.  fem. 
pi.  adj.  suff.  -ida.] 

Bat. :  A  family  of  Orthoploceae,  having  the 
pouch  with  the  valves  convexand  the  dissepi- 
ments broad. 

Tellon  (as  vel'-yon),  s.  [Sp. ,  same  word  as 
billon.]  A  kind  of  Spanish  money  of  account. 
Also  used  like  the  English  sterling.  The 
reaU  de  vellon  is  equal  to  about  2id.  English. 

Vel'-loped,  a.    [Etym.  doubtful.] 

Her.  :  Having  gills  of  such  or  such  a  tinc- 
ture. Applied  to  a  cock  whose  gills  are  borne 
of  a  diiferent  tincture  from  the  body. 

Vel-lo'-a-a,  8.    [Etym.  unknown.] 

Bat. ;  The  typical  genus  of  Vellozie*.  Stem 
dichotoniously  branched ;  leaves  linear  or 
linear -lanceolate,  generally  an-anged  spirally ; 
flowers  large,  solitary,  white,  blue,  or  violet ; 
perianth  connate  ;  stamens  six  or  indefinite  ; 
ovary  inferior,  three-celled ;  capsules  sub- 
globose,  with  many  seeds.  Characteristic  of 
the  mountain -regions  of  Brazil. 

vSl-l6-zi-e'-se,  $.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  vellozi(a); 
Lat.  feiii.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -ece.] 

Bot. :  A  tribe  doubtfully  placed  by  Lindley 
under  Hsniodoraceae, 

vSl -lum,  *  vel-am,  *  vel-lam,  •  vel-im, 
*  vel-ym,  *  vel-yme»  s.  [Fr.  velin,  from 
Low  Lat.  vltiilinium,  or  jxUia  vituliTia  =  pre- 
pared calf-skin,  vellum,  from  Lat.  vitulinus 
=  belonging  to  a  calf  ;  vitubL8=  a  calf.  For 
the  change  of  n  to  m,  cf.  venom.]  [Veal.]  A 
fine  parchment  made  of  calf-skin.  The  skins 
are  limed,  shaved,  washed,  stretched,  scraped, 
and  rnbbed  down  with  pumice-stone.  The 
term  is  also  applied  to  a  superior  kind  of 
writing-paper,  and  to  a  kind  of  cotton  cloth 
prepared  to  imitate,  more  or  less,  vellum  in 
appearance. 

"The  trea,  so  pruned,  dressed,  and  cultivated,  was. 
within  a  few  days,  transplanted  uito  a  large  sheet  of 
veUum.  nnd  placed  in  the  great  halV—AiidUan :  Spec- 
tator. No.  612. 

Ver-liim-y,    a.    [Eng.  veUum;  -y.]    Eesem- 

bling  vellum. 

•  vel-liire,  s.    [Velube.] 

Vel'-lils,  s.     [Lat.  =  a  fleece.] 

Bot. ;  The  stipe  of  certain  fungals. 


•  vel'-lute,  s.  &  a.  [Ital.  velluto,]  Velvet 
(q.v.X 

"Charges  of  coaches,  vellute  gowns." 

Ben  Jonson :  AtoffneticJc  Lady. 

ve-lo'-C^  (c  as  5I1),  a.     [Ital.  quick.] 

Music :  A  direction  prefixed  to  a  passage  or 
movement  to  imlicate  that  it  is  to  be  performed 
with  great  quickness  or  swiftness. 

*  'Ve-l69'-i-maii,  s.  [Lat.  velox,  genit.  velods 
=  swift,  and  manu.s  =  the  hand.]  A  carriage 
of  the  nature  of  a  velocipede,  but  driven  by 
hand. 

vel-o-fim'-e-ter,  s.  [Lat.  velox,  genit.  velocis 
=  swift,  and  Eng.  meter.]  An  apparatus  for 
meiisuring  and  ascertaining  the  speed  of 
machines,  &c.    There  are  numerous  varieties. 

"The  new  veloi:i>neter  invented  by  Colonel  Sebert 
for  regiftteritig  recoils,  pressure  ou  buffers,  and  velocity 
of  projectile  through  the  gun." — Duily  Chronicle, 
Sept.  25,  1885. 

Ve-l69'-i-pede,  s.  [Lat.  velox,  genit.  velocis  — 
swift,  and  pes,  genit.  pedis  =  a  foot.]  A  word 
applied  to  any  kind  of  carriage  driven  by  the 
feet,  and  formeily  to  bicycles  and  tricycles. 
The  name  was  first  used  in  France,  towards 
the  end  of  tlie  last  century,  when  riding  on 
the  dandy-horse  became  popular.  The  two 
wheels  of  the  dandy-horse  were  of  equal  size, 
connected  by  a  bar,  on  which  a  saddle  was 
placed,  and  astride  of  whicli  the  rider  sat. 
The  impetus  was  given  by  the  rider's  feet 
touching  the  ground,  alternately  pushing  and 
being  raised.  Self- pro  pulsion  was  next  at- 
tempted by  ])ulling  levers  with  the  hands  or 
treading  witli  the  feet.  In  this  kind  of  veloci- 
pede there  were  three  wheels  ;  but  it  never 
became  very  popular,  on  account  of  the  labour. 
In  the  year  1S6S,  the  bicycle  was  introduced 
into  England  from  Finance,  and  was  ridden  by 
Lewis  Moore  and  Charles  Spencer.  This  velo- 
cipede consisted  of  two  wheels—as  the  name 
implies — of  equal  size.  The  rider  sat  on  a 
saddle  connected  with  the  backbone,  and  pro- 
pelled himself  by  pressing  his  feet  on  pedals 
at  the  ends  of  cranks  which  turned  the  wlieel. 
It  was  a  great  improvement  on  the  dandy- 
horse  ;  but,  owing  to  the  heavy  weight  of  the 
machine,  faulty  bearings,  and  the  vibration — 
which  was  so  great  that  this  form  of  the 
velocipede  acquired  the  name  of  **  bone-shaker  " 
— the  bicycle  never  became  really  puptilar 
until  the  introduction  of  the  indiarubber  tyre 
from  France.  The  attention  of  English  manu- 
facture's wajj  now  attracted  towards  further 
improvement.  Mr.  Starley  of  Coventry  in- 
vented a  light  wheel  consisting  of  a  steel  rim, 
grooved  for  the  recejition  of  the  tyre,  with 
stretched  spokes  of  thin  steel  wire.  This 
"  tension "  wlieel  was  so  light  and  graceful, 
yet  strong,  that  it  at  once  superseded  the  old 
one,  and  virtually  created  the  modern  veloci- 
pede. The  size  of  the  hind  wheel  was  reduced 
and  the  front  one  enlarged,  and  the  bicycle 
was  finally  perfected  by  the  invention  of  al- 
most frictionless  *' ball-bearings,"  in  which 
the  spindles  roll  between  free  polished  steel 
balls.  The  machine,  as  thus  developed,  haa 
been  greatly  added  to  by  more  recent  inven- 
tions, ill  which  ttie  skill  and  ingenuity  of 
American  mechanics  have  borne  a  large  share. 
The  United  States  patent  office  possesses 
multitudes  of  models  of  new  Inventions  in  this 
field  and  the  bicycle  as  now  used  approaches 
perfection.  The  machine  formerly  popular, 
with  its  tall  riding  wheel  and  diminutive  hind 
wheel,  has  been  superseded  by  the  "safety" 
bicycle,  in  which  the  wheels  are  nearly  of  the 
same  size,  being  much  reduced  in  proportions, 
while  the  necessary  velocity  is  obtained  by 
the  principle  of  "gearing  up,"  adopted  from 
the  tricycle.  The  action  of  these  machines 
has  been  further  improved  by  the  introduction 
of  the  pneumatic  tire,  an  india-rubber  air- 
cushion  which  enables  the  rider  to  go  over 
very  rough  ground  almost  without  concussion. 
Tricycles,  tandem  bicycles,  and  various  other 
fnrnia  have  been  produced,  but  the  ordinary 
safety  bicycle  has  become  so  popular  that  the 
others  are  little  used.  There  are  many 
thousands  of  cyclists  in  the  United  States, 
and  Americans  have  excelled  alike  in  long 
distance  riding,  in  speed,  and  in  trick  riding. 

t  ve-l69'-i-ped-ist,  «.  [Eng.  velociped(e) ; 
-ist.]    One  who  uses  or  rides  on  a  velocipede. 

"  Four  velocipeditU  of  the  Tours  Vdloce-Club."— iS(. 
Jamet't  Gazette,  May  15,  1888. 

ve-log'-i-ty,  s.  [Fr.  velociti,  from  Lat. 
velocitatem,  accus.  of  velocitas,  from  velnx, 
genit.  velocis  =  swift,  from  the  same  root  as 


volo  =  to  fly ;  Sp.  velocidad ;  Port,  velocidcule ; 
Ital.  velocitd,] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  Quickness  or  speed  in  motion 
or  movement ;  swiftness,  rapidity,  celerity^ 
speed.  (Seldom  applied  to  the  movements  of 
animals.) 

2.  Physics:  Rate  of  motion,  whether  fast 
or  slow ;  the  rate  at  which  a  body  changes 
its  position  in  space ;  the  rate  of  change  of 
position  of  a  point  per  unit  of  time.  Ve- 
locity is  said  to  be  accelerated  when  the  body 
moving  passes  through  a  greater  space  ia 
equal  successive  times,  as  in  the  case  of  bodies 
falling  under  the  action  of  gravity ;  and  to  be 
retarded  when  a  less  space  is  passed  through 
in  each  successive  portion  of  time.  (See  ex- 
tract.) 

"When  a  material  point  moves,  it  describes  a  con- 
tinuous line  which  may  be  either  strfti"ht  or  curved, 
and  !a  called  its  path  and  sometimes  Its  trajectory. 
Motion  which  takes  place  along  a  straight  line  is 
called  rectilinear  luotion ;  that  which  tak-en  place 
along  a  curved  line  is  called  curvilinear  motion.  The 
rate  of  the  motion  of  a  point  is  called  its  velocitt/. 
Velociti/  may  bo  either  uniform  or  variable;  it  is 
uniform  when  the  ]joiiit  describes  equal  spnces  or 
portions  of  its  path  in  nil  equal  times ;  it  is  variable 


when  the  point  describes  unequal  portions  of  its  path 
in  any  euual  times,  Uniform  velocity  ia  measured  by 
the  number  of  units  of  space  described  in  a  given  unit 


of  time.  The  units  commonly  employed  in  this 
country  are  feet  and  seconds.  Variable  velocity  is 
measured  at  nay  instiint  by  the  number  of  units  of 
8i»ace  a  body  would  describe  if  it  continued  to  move 
uniformly  from  that  instant  for  a  unit  of  time.  Thus, 
suppose  a  body  to  run  down  an  inclined  plane,  It  ia  a 
matter  of  ordinary  observatiun  that  it  moves  more 
and  more  quickly  during  its  descent ;  suppose  that  at 
any  point  It  haa  a  velocity  IS,  this  means  that  at  that 


velocity  ceased,  it  would  describe  15  ft.  in  the  next 
second."— (3(ino(  .•  Physics  (ed.  Atkinsonl.  §  25, 

IT  (1)  Angular  velocity :  [Angular]. 

(2)  Ir.Uial  velocity :  The  rate  of  movemenb 
of  a  body  at  starting ;  used  especially  of  the 
velocity  of  a  projectile,  as  it  i.ssues  from  a 
firearm. 

(3)  Unit  of  velocity:  That  velocity  with 
which  the  unit  length  would  be  described  in 
the  unit  time.  (Everett:  G.  U.  S.  System  of 
Units,  ch.  i.,  pt.  ii.) 

(4)  Virtual  velocity :  [Virtual], 

ve-lo'-ni-a,  e.    [Valonia.] 

ve-lour',  s.  [Fr.  vellour.]  A  hatter's  lustring 
and  smoothing  pad  of  silk  or  plush. 

ve-l6urf',  s.  [Fr.=  velvet  (q.v.).]  A  fabric 
for  upliolstering,  carpentry,  &c.  It  is  a  velvet 
or  plush,  partly  of  linen  and  partly  of  double 
cotton  warps  with  mohair  yarn  weft. 

ve-l6u'-t6»  s.  [Fr.  =  as  adj.,  velvety;  as 
subst.,  any  substance  like  velvet.]  Veloutd 
sauce  (q.v.). 

velout6-sauce»  s. 

Cook. :  A  superior  white  sauce  made  by 
boiling  down  veal,  poultry,  aud  ham.  When 
veloute  is  reduced  to  a  glaze  and  cream  added, 
it  is  known  as  Sauce  Supreme. 

velt'-fare,  5.     [Seedef.]    A  fieldfare.    (Prov.) 

Ve'-liim,  s.  [Lat.=  a  covering,  awning,  cur- 
tain, veil,  or  cloth.] 

1.  Anat. :  A  veil,  a  partition  ;  specif,  vdum 
^Za(i, the  soft  palate,  a  compound  membranous 
septum,  which  prevents  the  food  fru  n  ascend- 
ing to  the  upper  part  of  the  pharynx.  The 
term  velum  is  also  used  of  the  anterior  and 
posterior  medullary  valves  of  the  cerebrum. 

2.  Bot.  :  The  horizontal  membrane  which 
connects  the  margin  of  the  pileus  with  the 
stipes  of  a  fungus.  Such  a  veil  when  adnata 
with  the  surface  of  the  pileus,  is  called  velum 
universale  (a  univeraal  veil),  and  when  extend- 
ing only  from  the  margins  of  the  pileus  to 
the  stipes  velum  partiale  (a  partial  veil) 

3.  Zoology: 

(1)  A  single  or  double  ciliated  lobe  occurring 
in  the  young  of  some  bivalve  molluscs  when 
they  leave  the  parent.    (Nicholson.) 

(2)  An  extension  of  the  cephalic  integument 
in  the  young  of  the  Gasteropoda.  It  com- 
mences as  a  circlet  of  cilia  round  the  head. 
(Nicholson.) 

(3)  The  membrane  which  surrounds  and 
partially  closes  the  mouth  of  the  disc  of 
Medusae  or  of  Medusiforra  gonophores.  (Nicholr 
son.) 

ve-lu'-men,  ».    [Lat.  =  a  fleece.] 

Bot. :  The  velvety  coating  produced  in  some 
leaves  by  short,  very  dense  and  scfi,  but 
rather  rigid  hairs,  as  in  many  Lasiandras. 


©te,  fat,  fere,  amidst,  what.  f^U,  fother ;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there ;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;  go.  p5tk, 
or,  wore,  wpli;  work,  wli6.  son ;  mate,  cub,  ciire,  vnite,  ciir,  rule,  full ;  try,  Sjrrian.    «,  oe  =  e ;  ey  =  a ;  qu  =  kw. 
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•vel'-iire,  •vel'-liire,  «.  [Fr.  vd(mrs,] 
Velvet  (q.  v.). 

"Hia  horse  with  one  girt,  bIx  times  pieced,  and  a, 
womau'a  crupper  ol  velure,  pieced  with  packthread." 
—Shakesp.  :  Taming  t^f  the  Shrea,  iii.  2. 

vSl-U-ti'-ua,  s,  [Mod.  Lat.  velutintts  =  yel- 
vety,  frdin  Lat.  vellus  =  a  fleece.] 

Zool.  &  Palceont :  A  genus  of  Naticidse.with 
four  recent  species  froui  Britain,  Norway,  and 
North  Ameiica.  Shell  thin,  with  a  velvety 
epiderniis  ;  spiie  small,  suture  deep,  aperture 
very  large  and  roumled,  no  operculum.  Mar- 
gin of  mantle  developed  all  round  and  turned 
up  over  the  shell;  gills  two,  head  broad, 
tentacles  blunt,  far  apart,  with  eyes  at  their 
outer  bases.  The  aninml  is  carnivorous. 
Three  fossil  species  from  the  Pliocene  of 
Britain. 

Ve-lu'-tin-oiis,  a.      [Ital.    iJe;z«(o  =  velvet] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  Resembling  velvet ;  velvety, 
soft. 

2.  Bot.  :  Velvety,  having  the  snrface  hairy, 
and  with  the  look  and  feel  of  velvet,  as  in 
Cotyledon  coccineus, 

*  vel'-ver-et,  s.  [A  dimin.  ftom  velvtt  (q.v.).] 
An  inferior  kind  of  velvet. 

"  No  douht  bis  lordship  recognises 
The  coat  he  had  ou  at  assizes ; 
A  velveret,  genteel  aud  ueat, 
With  tabby  lined,  and  frogs  complete.** 

Anstey :  Pleader't  Guide,  lect.  T. 

vSl'-vet,  *vol-et,  *vel-let,  *  vel-ouet, 
*  vel-ouette,  *  vel-wet,  *  vel-lure,  s.  &  a. 
[O.  Ital.  veluto  (Ital.  velluto),  from  a  supposed 
Low  Lat.  villutiis  =  shaggy  (Lat.  villosus), 
from  Lat.  villus  =  shaggy  hair,  a  tuft  of  hair. 
The  form  vellure  is  directly  from  Fr.  velours 
=  velvet,  from  Lat  villosus.] 

A.  As  substantive : 

1.  Fabric :  A  silk  fabric  in  which  the  warp 
is  passed  over  wires  so  as  to  make  a  row  of 
loops  whieh  project  from  the  bai  king,  and 
are  thus  left  by  withdrawing  the  wire  for  an 
uncut  or  pile  velvet ;  but  are  cut  by  a  knife 
to  make  a  cut  velvet.     [Velveteen.] 

"  Another  piece  of  cloth  of  golde  raised  with  crimo* 
sin  veluct  in  grains,  a  piece  of  purple  veluet,"~IIack- 
tuyt :   Voyagea.  1,  287. 

Ti  The  manufacture  is  not  known  to  have 
taken  place  earlier  than  the  thirteenth  cen- 
tury. It  is  mentioned  by  Joinville  in  1272. 
For  a  time  it  was  confined  to  Italy,  then  it 
extended  to  France,  and  finally  was  brought 
to  England  by  the  refugees  who  came  over,  in 
1G85,  on  the  revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes. 
Cotton-velvet  was  first  made  in  England  in 
1756. 

2.  A  delicate  hairy  integument  covering  the 
antlers  of  a  deer  in  the  first  stages  of  growth. 
It  is  provided  with  blood-vessels,  which 
supply  nutriment  to  the  horn,  but  gradually 
begins  to  shrivel  and  peel  otf,  its  complete 
disappearance  being  hastened  by  the  deer 
rubbing  its  antlers  against  trees,  &c. 

"They  cannot  have  much  of  a  time  with  the  red  deer 
(Bara  siiigh),  whose  horns  are  likely  to  be  in  velvet  till 
the  last  weeks  of  that  month."— /!fe/d,  Feb.  13,  IBSS. 

B.  As  adjective : 

1.  Made  or  consisting  of  velvet 

"  Will  any  man  thinke  that  a  veluet  cote  ts  of  more 
price  than  a  linneu  coife?" — Hooker:  Scclet.  PoL, 
bk  v..  i  6. 

2.  With  a  surface  like  velvet ;  velvety. 

**  The  cuwslip'a  velvet  head."         Milton  :  Comtu,  S9ft. 

If  To  stand  on  velvet :  To  have  made  one's 
bets  so  that  one  cannot  lose,  and  most  in  all 
probability  win.    {Racing  slang.) 

velvet-bur,  s. 

Bot. :  Priva  echinata;  a  plant  of  the  order 
Verbenace*. 

velvet  copper-ore,  s. 

Min. :  The  same  as  Lettsomite  (q.T.). 

velvet-cork,  s.  The  best  kind  of  cork 
bark  reddish,  supple,  and  not  woody  or 
.porous.    (SimTnonds.) 

velvet-dock,  s. 

Bot. :  Verbascum  Thapsus.    Named  from  its 
soft  leaves.    {Prior.) 
velvet-duck,  s.    [Velvet-scoter.] 
velvet  fiddler-crab.  s.  [Velvet  Swim- 

MINO-CRAB.] 

velvet-fiower,  «. 

Botany : 

h  AmaraTithus  caudatu8  (Love-lies-a-bleed- 


ing).      Named    from    its    velvety    crimson 
tassels.    {Prior.) 

2.  Tagetes  patula.  {TuDier  in  BrUten  dt 
Holland.)    [Taqltes.] 

*  velvet-guard,  s. 

1.  A  guard  or  ornamental  trimming  of  dress 
worn  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth. 

"  Those  velvet-guardt  and  blaok-lao'd  sleevea," 
Decker :  nistriomattlx. 

2.  A  person  wearing  such  triinminga  or 
orn»nents. 

"  Velvet-guards  and  Sunday  oltizene.'*^ 

Shakesp. :  l  Henrg  IK,  IIL  L 

velvet-leaf,  s. 

Botany :  « 

1.  Cissampelos  Pareira.    [Fareira.] 

2.  Sidxi  Abutilon,  a  broad-leaved  species 
found  in  India. 

3.  Lavatera  arboreal    [Lavatera.] 
velvet-loom,  s. 

Fabric :  A  pile-fabric  loom, 
velvet-moss,  s. 

Bot. :  Gyrophora  murina,  a  lichen  used  in 
dyeing. 

velvet-palnttng,  s.  The  art  of  colour- 
ing on  velvet  with  transparent  liquid  and 
other  readily  diluted  colours. 

velvet-paper,  «.    Flock-paper  (q.v.). 

*  velvet-pee,  s.  [CI  pea-jacket.]  A  velvet 
jacket. 

"  Your  Inslied  shoulders  [coveredl  with  a  velvet-pee.' 
— Beaum.  &  B%et. :  Love's  Cure,  li.  1. 

velvet-pile  carpet,  s.  [Wilton-carpet.] 
velvet-runner,  s. 

Ornitk.:  One  of  the  many  popular  names  of 
Rallus  acpiaticuSj  the  Water-rail  (q.v.).    Called 
■  also  Bidcnck,   Bilcock,   Brook-ousel,  Brook- 
runner,  and  Runner. 

velvet-scoter,  «. 

Ornith.  :  Oidemia  fusca,  a  visitor  to  Britain 
in  autumn  and  winter.  General  plumage 
velvet  black,  ends  of  secondary  quills  white, 
forming  a  conspicuous  bar  across  the  wings  ; 
eyelids  and  a  small  jiatch  behind  each  eye 
white;  beak  pale  orange,  legs  aud  toes  crim- 
son-red. 

velvet-seed,  s. 

Bot. :  Guettarda  elliptica. 
velvet-sponge,  «. 
Zool. :  Hippospongia  meandriformis. 
velvet  swimming-crab,  s. 

Zool. :  Portunus  puber ;  a.  small  crab  with 
a  hairy  carapace,  armed  in  front  with  ten 
or  more  spines.  Claws  and  four  pairs  of 
simple  legs  clothed  with  a  dense  pile  of  fur. 
General  colour  brown,  longitudinal  ridges  in 
the  joints  of  the  limbs  blue.  Found  along  the 
British  coasts.  Called  also  the  Velvet  Fiddler- 
crab. 

velvet-tree,  s. 

Puddling :  The  point  where  the  draught 
ftoin  the  neck  of  the  furnace  is  turned  up- 
ward into  the  stack. 

»  vel'-Vet,  v.i.  &  t.    [Velvet,  ».] 

A.  Intrana. :  To  paint  velvet, 
"Verditure  .  .  .  is  the  palest  green  that  Is,  but  g«od 

to  veloet  upon  black  in  any  drapery."— /•eacAum  .■  Oh 
Dratnng. 

B,  Trans. :  To  cover  with  velvet ;  to  cause 
to  resemble  velvet. 

vel'-vet-ed,  a.  [Eng.  velvet;  -ed.]  Partaking 
of  the  nature  of  velvet ;  painted  so  as  to  re- 
semble velvet ;  velvety. 

vel-ve-teen',  s.    [A  dimin.  from  velvet  (q.  v.).  ] 

1.  Lit. :  A  cotton  fabric  having  the  appear- 
ance of  velvet,  from  which  it  differs  only  in 
respect  of  the  material.  When  it  has  a  twilled 
back  it  is  called  Genoa. 

"  a  passion  for  nature— a  deep,  imaginative  passion 
for  her  wild  scenes  and  solitary  beauty— very  often 
lies  hidden  under  ths  rough  coat  of  the  nsberman,  the 
velveteen  uhootiug-jacket,  and  even  under  the  scarlet 
coat"— £milia  Wynd^am,  ch.  xii. 

2.  Fig.  {PL):  A  gamekeeper,  from  his  dress. 
{Colloq.  or  slang.) 

"Were  the  English  'velveteens'  less  conservative 
and  orthodox  in  nls  views  of  what  the  limits  of  his 
duties  are,  he  might  take  a  hint  from  the 'foreigner' 
in  trapping  blue  rocks."— fiaWy  Vflegraph,  Deo.  «, 
1BB5. 

vSl'-vet-ihg,  s.    [Eng.  velvet ;  -ing.]   The  fine 

nap  or^hag  of  velvet. 


vel'-vet-^,  a.  [Eng.  velvet;  ■^.]  Made  of 
velvet ;  resembling  velvet ;  velntinous  (q.v.), 

"The  beautiful,  velvet}/  turf  of  the  gardeng."-* 
Hughtx:  Tom  Drown  at  Oxford,  ch.  zxv. 

ve'-na  (pi.  ve'-nse),  s.  [Lat.] 
Anat.  d  Bot. :  A  vein  (q.v.). 
vena-cava,  s. 

Anat. :  One  of  two  veins,  the  Inferior  and 
the  Superior  venee  cavae.  The  inferior,  lower, 
or  ascending  vena  cava  returns  the  blood 
from  the  lower  limbs  and  from  tlie  viscera  of 
the  pelvis  and  the  abdomen.  A  large  valve, 
that  of  Eustachius,  is  situated  at  the  orilice 
by  which  ifc  enters  the  right  auricle  of  the 
heart.  The  Superior  vena  cava  conveys  to 
the  heart  the  blood  which  is  returned  from 
the  head,  the  neck,  the  upper  limbs,  and  tlie 
thorax.    It  has  no  valves. 

vena-contr£icta,  5.  [Contracted-vein.] 

vena-port£e,  a.    [Portal- vein.] 

Ven-a'-da,  s.     [Native  name.]    [Pudu.] 

ve'-nal  (1),  a,  [Lat.  vena  =  a  vein.]  Of  or 
peHaining  to  a  vein  or  veins ;  contained  ia 
the  veins ;  venous  :  as,  venal  blood. 

ve'-nal  (2),  a.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  vetialis  =  sale- 
able, for  sale,  from  venus,  venum  =  sale.] 
Ready  to  be  sold  for  money  or  other  considera- 
tion, and  entirely  from  sordid  motives  ;  ready 
to  be  bought  over  for  lucre ;  mercenary,  hire- 
ling, sordid. 

"The  venal  cry  and  prepared  vote  of  a  paaslvo 
senate." — Burke :  State  q/  tlie  Natwn. 

ve-nS-l'-i-t^,  8.  [Fr.  venality,  from  Lat.  vena- 
litatem,  accus.  of  vetialitas,  from  venalis  = 
venal  (q.v.).]  The  quality  or  state  ef  being 
venal  or  basely  influenced  by  money ;  tlie 
prostitution  of  talents,  offices,  or  services  fof 
money  or  reward  ;  mercenariness. 

"  Not  unacquainted  with  tbe  venality  of  the  gorera- 
ment." — Anson:  Voyages,  bk.  lil.,  ch.  vii. 

t  ve-n^n'-tei^,  s.  pi.  [Lat.,  nomin.  pi.  of 
veTians,  geuit.  venantis,  pr.  par.  of  venor  =  tA> 
hunt.] 

Zool. :  In  Walcknaer's  cla.ssifi cation,  a  group 
of  Spiders,  which  he  dehnes  as  incessantly 
runnnig  or  leaping  about  the  vicinity  of  their 
abode  to  catch  their  prey.  The  group  was 
approximately  equal  to  the  more  modem 
families  Mygalidae,  Salticidse,  and  Lycosidse. 

*  ve'-n^r-y,  a.  &  s.     [Lat.  venor  =  to  hunt.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Pertaining  or  relating  to  hunt- 
ing ;  vftnatic. 

"  There  be  three  for  venary  or  venatical  pleasure  In 
England,  viz.,  a  forest,  a  choce,  and  a  pailr."— //cweje.* 
LgtlerM,  hk.  iv.,  let  L5. 

B.  As  subst. :  The  art  of  hunting ;  ths 
chase. 

"  The  right  of  pursuing  and  taking  all  beasts  of  chaM 
or  venary.  '—Blackstone :  Comtnent.,  bk.  ii..  ch.  27. 

ven-Ss'-CLUite  (qu  as  k),  s.  [After  Venasque, 
Pyrenees,  where  found  ;  suff.  -ite  {Min.).^ 

Min. :  Avarietyof  Ottrelite(q.v.),  occurring 
in  masses  with  a  lamellar  and  radiating  struc- 
ture. Hardness,  5'5 ;  sp.gr.  3'26;  colour 
and  streak,  gray  to  grayish-black ;  compos. : 
essentially  a  hydrated  silicate  of  alumina  and 
protoxide  of  iron. 

*  ve-n^t'-ic,  *  ve-nS,t'-ic-al,  a.    [Lat.  w 

naiicus,  from  venatus,  pa.  p*ar.  of  tjeiior  =  tO 
hunt.] 

L  Pertaining  to  hunting ;  used  in  hunting. 

"  Venatic  vagaries  in  the  matter  of  scent  n«n 
readily  understood."— /^eZd,  Nov.  12,  1B87. 

2.  Given  to  hunting ;  fond  of  the  chase. 

"The  '  Buf)^,'  a  very  venatic  corps,  entertained  oD 
comers  most  hospitably."- /*ie2cif,  Dec.  6,  ISSi, 

ve-n^t-i-ca, «.    [Vinatico.] 

*  ve-nfiit'-ic-al,  «.    [Venatic] 

ve-n&t-ic-al-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  venatical ;  -ly.l 
In  a  venatic  manner  ;  as  pertaining  to  hunt- 
ing or  the  chase. 

"I  do  not  know  whether  that  vernal  saint,  Valea. 
tine,  was  venaticaUy  minded,  "—/^eld,  Feb.  36,  18S7. 

*  ve-na'-tlon  (1),  s.  [Lat.  venatio^  from  w- 
natus,  pa.  par.  of  venor  =  to  hunt.] 

1.  The  act  or  practice  of  hunting ;  the  chase, 

'  "The   manner   of   their   [the  bever)  venationt   la 

*  America." — Brovme:  Vulgar  Srrourt,  ok,  ilL,  oh.  It. 

2.  The  state  of  being  hunted. 

vS-na'-tlon  (2),  e.    [Lat.  vena  =  a  vein.] 

Bot. :  The  arrangement  of  the  veins  in  tha 


bSl,  1>6^;  poiit,  joit^l;  cat,  9ell,  chorus,  9liin,  ben^th;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as;  expect,  Xenophon,  e:^ist.   ph  =  £ 
-clan,  -tian  =  shan.   -tion,  -sion  =  shiin;  -tlon,  -sion  =  zh^n.   -cious,  -tious,  -sioos  =  sh&s.    -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  bel,  d^l. 
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venatorial— venerable 


leaves  of  plauts.  If  a  le^if  has  only  a  single 
midrib  witliout  branches,  as  in  many  Conifer.i:', 
the  venation  is  said  to  he  simpie.  The  three 
leading  tyjHJS  or  venation  are  tlie  Reticulated, 
Netted,  or  Angular,  found  in  the  exogens  and  a 
fewaberrantendogens  ;  the  Parallel,  or  Curved, 
found  in  all  the  higher  enrlogens ;  and  the 
Furcate,  or  Forked,  uharacteristic  of  Ferns. 
Lindley  made  ten  divisions  ;  Veinless,  Equal- 
veined,  Straight-veined,  Curve-veined,  Netted, 
Ribbed,  Falsely-ribbed,  Radiating,  Feather- 
veined,  and  Hidden-veined.  Professors  Mc 
Cush  and  Dicfcie  considered  that  they  had 
traced  a  connei^tion  between  tlie  ramifications 
of  plants  and  their  venation. 

•  ve-na-tbr'-i-al,  a.  [LaL  venator  =  a 
hunter.J  Pertaining  or  relating  to  hunting; 
venatic. 

Vend,  v.t.  [Fr.  vendre,  from  Lat,  vendo,  con- 
tracted from  venuiido  (for  venum  do)  =  to  ofter 
for  sale,  fi-om  venum  =  sale,  and  do  =  to  give.] 
To  sell ;  to  offer  to  sell ;  to  transfer  to  another 
person  for  a  pecuniary  equivalent. 

"  The  only  commodity  it  vends,  are  the  cacao  nuts 
o(  which  the  chocolate  is  made." — Dumpier:  Voyage* 
(an.  1632). 

"vend,  s.    [Vend,  v.]    Sale. 

"She  .  .  .  haaagreatrend  fortham." — Richardson: 
ClarUsa,  iv.  105. 

vend,  a.    [Wend.] 

•vend'-ar-ble,  a.    [Vendible.] 

ven'-da^e,  s.  [O.  Fr.  vendese ;  Fr.  vandoise 
=  the  dace.] 

IdUhy.  :  Coregonvs  vendasius,  from  the  lakes 
of  Dumfriesshire.  Upper  surface  brown,  sides 
tinged  with  yellow.  Females  about  eight 
iuclies  long,  males  somewhat  less.  They  re- 
semble the  smelt  in  flavour. 

Ven-de'-an,  u.  &  s.     [See  def.] 

A.  As  adj.:  Of  or  pertaining  to  La  Vendue, 
in  Prance. 

B.  As  sulxt. :  A  native  or  inhabitant  of 
La  Vendee. 

♦ven-dee',  s.  [Eng.  verid,  v.  ;  -«.]  The 
person  to  whom  anything  is  sold  ;  correlative 
of  vendor. 

"  It  a  vicar  bowb  hie  glebe,  or  if  he  sella  hla  com,  and 
the  vendee  cuts  it,  he  must  pay  the  tithes  to  the 
voxaoix."~Ayliff^e. 

vendemiaire  (as  van-dS-mi-ar'),  s.  [Fr., 

from  Lat.  vindemia  =  the  vintage.]  The  first 
month  in  the  French  Republican  calendar, 
beginning  September  22  or  23,  and  ending 
Oetober  21  or  22  ;  so  called  from  its  being  the 
vintage  season. 

Vend'-er,  s.      [Eng.  vcTid,  v. ;  -er.]    One  who 

yeuda  or  sells  goods  ;  a  seller,  a  vendor. 


Ven-det'-ta,  s.    [Ital.,  from  Lat  vindicta  = 
revenge.]    [Vindictive.] 

Anthrop. :  A  particular  case  of  the  wider 
custom  of  blood-feud,  by  which  every  mem- 
ber of  a  stock,  or  body  of  men  between  whom 
blood -relationship  subsists,  is  bound  to  aid  in 
taking  vengeance  (on  the  offender  if  possible, 
or  on  the  stock  to  which  he  belongs)  for  a 
personal  injury  done  to  any  of  his  kinsmen. 
The  vendrtta  which  exists  in  Corsica,  and  to 
a  less  extent  in  Sicily,  Sardinia,  and  Calabria, 
is  the  practice  of  taking  vengeance  on  the 
murderer  of  a  relative;  and  this  duty  is  im- 
posed primarily  on  the  next  of  kin,  but  in  a 
less  degree  on  all  the  relatives  of  the  mur- 
dered individual.  If  the  murderer  succeeds 
in  eluding  his  pursuers,  then  vengeance  may 
be  taken  on  any  of  his  relatives.  Between 
1770  and  1800,  when  the  vendetta  was  at  its 
height,  some  7000  murders  are  said  to  have 
oecurred  in  Corsica  owing  to  this  practice  of 
private  vengeance.  A  law  prohibiting  the 
caiTying  of  arms  did  much  to  put  a  stop  to 
the  vendetta,  but  the  law  is  now  repealed 
with  the  result  that  the  number  of  murders 
is  on  the  increase. 

"  It  is  now  axiparent  that  the  vendetta  represents  a 
system  which  prevailed  everywhere  before  the  cou- 
BoIidHtion  of  society  into  the  state,  and  the  establish- 


meiit  of  a  polit-e  capable  of  protectiiig  life  aiid  pro- 
perty. The  system  was  a  rude  Bnbstitute  for  goTeni- 
ment  and  the  administration  of  jostice.    The  family. 


or  the  botly  of  kindred,  formed,  in  favt,  a  common- 
wealth of  itfielf;  its  members  held  firmly  together; 
and  when  one  was  inlured  all  the  little  state  was 
injured."— CAamfters'  £ncyc.  (ed.  18G7),  ix.  74(1. 

\  Hence  applied  to  a  private  quarrel  that 


can  only  be  settled  by  the  death  of  me  of  the 
parties  concerjied  at  the  hands  of  thu  other. 

"  E ,  a  short-sighted,  plucky,  powerful  fellow,  fell 

oat  with  J.  D .     For  some  weeks  it  wa.4  known  in 

Chicago  that  a  meeting  between  tliern  mi-:»iit  ali.v-jt- 
iny.  Later  ambasandor?  between  the  pair  were  under- 
stood to  have  brought  about  a  sort  of  reconciliation. 
The  vendetta  wiia  to  djop."— Referee,  April  S,  18S8. 

*  vend-i-bfl'-i-tjr,  s.      [Eng.  vendible;  -tit/.] 

The  quality  or  state  of  being  vendible  or 
saleable. 

"The  oTndibilit}/  of  commodities." — Bp.  Taylor : 
Jiule  ctf  Conscience,  bk.  iv.,  ch.  i. 

*  vend'-i-ble.  *  vend'-a-ble,  a.  &  $.    [Fr. 

vendible,  veiidaple;  Lat.  vendibUis,  from,  vendo 
=  to  vend  (q.v.).] 

A,  As  adj. :  Capable  of  being  vended  or 
sold  ;  to  be  disposed  of  for  money  ;  saleable, 
marketable ;  for  sale. 

"Pepiwr  is  the  chief  vendible  commodity  in  this 
CoanUy. "—Damjjier:   Voi/ar/iis  {an.  16M). 

B.  As  subst.  :  Something  to  be  sold  or 
offered;  a  saleable  commodity. 

"  The  prices  of  all  vendibles  for  the  body  of  man  and 
hoThe."~LifeqfA.  Wood,  p.  300. 

*  vend'-i-Me-ness,  s.    [Eng.  vendible  ;  -ness.} 

Vendibility  (q.v.). 

*vend'-i-"bl3r,  adv.  [Eng.  vendib(J.e)  ;  -ly.]  In 
a  vendible  or  saleable  manner. 

* ven'-di-cate,  v.t.  [Fr.  veiidiquer.]  To 
claim.     [Vindicate.] 

"  His  body  bo  perteyueth  uuto  hym,  that  none  other, 
without  Ills  conaeut,  may  vemlicate  theiein  any  pro- 
perLie."— *r  T.  Elyot :  The  Govemour,  bk.  li.,  ch.  lii. 

*  ven'-di-tate,    •ven-di-tat,  v.t.      [Lat. 

venditatus,  pa.  par.  o{  veiulito,  freq.of  rcTido  = 
to  vend  (q.v.).]  To  set  out,  as  for  sale; 
hence,  to  set  out  ostentatiously ;  to  make  a 
show  of. 

"  This  they  doe  in  the  subtilitie  of  their  wit,  to 
make  them  fceeme  more  wonderfully  by  these  strange 
words  of  ait,  us  if  tliey  would  venditat  tbem  for  tlie 
very  wonders  of  natures  worke." — P.  Holland:  Plinie 
bk,  -xxxvii.,  ch.  xii. 

*  ven-di-ta'-tion,  s.  [Lat.  venditatio,  from 
veiulito,  freq.  of  vendo  =  to  sell,  to  vend  (q.v.).  j 
A  boastful  display. 


*  ven-dl'-tion,  s.  [Fr,,  from  Lat.  venditionem, 
accus.  of  venditio,  from  vendittis,  pa.  par.  of 
vendo  =  to  vend  (q.v.).]  The  act  of  selling ; 
sale. 

"  By  way  of  vendition,  or  aale,  he  gives  them  up." — 
Langley :  Sermons  (1644},  p.  20. 

*  ven'-di-tor,  s.  [Lat.]  A  seller,  a  vendor. 
(Money  Masters  All  Things,  p.  89.) 

Ven'-dor,  ».     [Eng.  vend,  a.  ;  -or.]    One  who 

sells ;  a  seller. 

"  If  the  vendor  says  the  price  of  a  beast  is  four 
pouuds,  and  the  vendee  says  he  will  give  four  pounds, 
the  bargalu  is  struck." — IJlackttone  :  Commentariet, 
bk.  ii.,  ch.  XXX. 

*  ven-due',  s.    [O.Fr.,  prop.  fem.  ofvendw  pa. 

par.  of  vendre  =  to   sell,  to  vend(q.v.).J     A 
public  auction  or  sale. 

"Having  purchased  a  laced  waistcoat  .  .  .,»t  a 
vendue,  iQadeaswaggeriugflgure." — Smollett :  Jto^ierick 
Random,  ch.  xxxvL 

*  vendue-master,  <».     An  auctioneer. 

(WJiarton.) 

*  vendue-room,  0.    A  sale-room. 

vS-neer*,  v.t.  [Ger.  fumiren  —  to  inlay,  to 
veneer,  from  Fr.  fo^irnir  =  to  furnish  (q.v.).] 

1.  hit. :  To  cover  with  veneer  ;  to  overlay 
or  face  over,  as  an  inferior  wood,  with  wood 
of  a  finer  or  more  valuable  kind,  so  as  to 
cause  the  whole  mass  to  present  the  appear- 
ance of  being  made  of  the  more  valuable  wood. 

2.  Fig.  :  To  give  a  more  agreeable,  attrac- 
tive, or  pleasant  appearance  to,  as  to  some- 
thing worthless,  unattractive,  or  bad  ;  to  gild 
over ;  to  gloss, " 

"  Veneer'd  with  sanctimonious  theory." 

J'ennyion  :  Princess,  ProL  117. 

ve-ncer",  s.    (Veneer,  u,] 
I.  OrdiTUiry  Language : 

1,  Lit. :  A  thin  slip  of  wood  or  ivory  glued 
or  cemented  to  a  piece  of  other  material,  and 
forming  an  ornamental  covering  therefor. 
Mahogany,  rosewood,  walnut,  and  similar 
beautiful  woods,  are  principally  used, 

2.  Fig. :  Superficial  show  or  gloss. 

"  The  Weat.«nd  ecr^nomlst  sees  only  the  veneer,  the 
hnrry.  the  Harry."— Family  JJeratd.  May  26, 1888,  p.  62. 

IL  £?iiom.  (Pi.):  The  Grass-moths  (q.v.). 


veneer-saw,  n. 

Wood-work, :  A  ciroular  saw,  made  thick  at 
the  middle,  and  tapering  to  a  very  thin  edge 
at  the  periphery ;  used  for  cutting  veneers 
from  a  solid  block. 

ve-neer'-mg,  a.    [Eng.  veneer;  -ing,] 
L  Literally : 

1.  The  act,  process,  or  art  of  covering  with 
veneer  ;  the  act  of  laying  on  veneer  ;  the  act 
or  operation  of  one  who  veneers. 

2.  The  same  as  Veneer,  s.,  I.  1.  (q.v.). 
II,  Fig.  :  The  same  as  Veneer,  jj.,  I.  2. 

*  ve-nef'-ic-al,  *ven-e-fic'-ial  (c  assh), 

a.  [Lat.  v^nejicus  =  poisonous,  soicerous, 
from  venenum—  poison,  and /acio=  to  make, 
to  do.] 

1.  Acting  by  poison  ;  used  for  poisoning  or 
soi-cery ;  sorcerous. 

"  These  witches  CHUie  forth— all  with  spindles  tim- 
brels, i-attles,  or  othei-  vanefical  instruments  making 
a  confused  noise." — Oen  Jonson :  The  Masque  of  QueeTii. 
(Introd.) 

2.  Addicted  to  sorcery  or  poisoning,. 

*  ven'-e-f  ige,  s.  [Lat.  veneficiwm,  from  vena- 
_^ciLS  =  poisonous.]  [Venefical.]  The  prac- 
tice of  poisoning. 

*ven-e-fi'-cious,  a.  [lja.t.  venijims.'\  [Vene- 
fical.] Poisonous,  sorcerous ;  acting  by 
poison  or  sorcery. 

"  It  was  an  old  ven^cious  practice  to  hinder  th« 
delivery  of  AlcuiBBua,'— 5rou»/ie  .'  Vulgar  Errourt, 
bk.  v.,  ch.  xxi. 

*  ven-e-f i'-Cious-l3^,  adv.  [Eng.  venejlciovs  ; 
-ly.]    By  poison,  sorcery,  or  witchcraft. 

"Lest  witches  should  draw  or  pvick  their  nameq 
therein,  and  vetifficiously  uiiachief  their  persons,  they 
broke  the  shell. ' — Browne  :  Vulgar  Rrrourt,  bk.  v., 
ch.  xxi. 

*ven'-e-moiis,  «.    [Venomous.] 

*  ven'-e-nate,  v.t.  [lAt.  venenatus,  pa.  par. 
of  veneno  —  to  poison,  from  venenum  =  poi- 
son.]   To  poison,  to  infect  with  poison, 

"  These  miasms  entering  thebody,  are  not  so  enervifl 
BB  to  venenate  the  entire  mass  of  blood  in  an  instant." 
—Harvey  :  On  Consum.ption. 

*  ven'-e-nate,  a.  [Venenate,  t;.]  Poisoned  ; 
infected  with  poison ;  poisonous. 

"  By  giving  this  in  fevers  after  calcination,  whereby 
the  venenate  pai'ts  ai'e  carried  ofS."-~ Woodward:  On 
Fossils. 

*v€n-e-na'-tion,  5.    [Venenate,  v.] 

1.  The  act  of  poisoning  ;  the  state  of  being 
poisoned. 

2,  Poison  ;  venom, 

"  For  surely  they  are  mibtiler  venenations.  Buch  as 
win  invisibly  deatroy."— browns ;  Vulgar  ErrouTi,  bk. 
Tii.,  ch.  xix, 

•ve-nene',  *  ven'-e-nose,  a.  [Lat  venen- 
osiis^  from  venenum  =  poison ;  Fr.  veneneux.] 
Poisonous,  venomous. 

"  For  pestilence  Is  properly  signified  by  the  spider. 
whereof  some  kinds  are  of  a  very  venenose  uatnre.**— 
Broume  :  Vulgar  Errours,  bk.  il,  ch.  it, 

t  ven-e-no'-sa,  ».  pi.  [Neut.  pi.  of  Lat.  rejw- 
nosus  =  full  of  poison,  very  poisonous.] 

Zool. :  An  approximate  synonyni  of  Thanat' 
ophidia  (q.v.). 

*  vSn-e-nos'-i-ty,  «.  [^n%.  vmenos(<e) ;  -tfy.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  veneucse  ot 
poisonous. 

*ven-er-a-taa'-i-t^,  s.  [Fr.  venerdbUiU, 
from  Low  Lat.  venerabilUatem,  accus.  of  veiir 
erdbilitas,  from  Lat,  venerabilis  =  venerable 
(q.v.).]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  ven- 
erable ;  venerableness. 

"  According  to  the  excellence  and  venerahiJity  of 
their  protOLype8."—Jforfl.-  Antidote  against  Idolatry. 
ch.  viii. 

ven'-er-a-ble,  a,    [Fr.,  ft-om  Lat.  verieraMlis 
=  tit  to  be  reverenced  ;    from  veneror  =  to 
reverence,  to  venerate  (q.v.) ;  Sp.  venerablt; 
Ital,  venerdbile.] 
L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Worthy  of  veneration  or  reverence;  de- 
serving of  reverence,  respect,  and  honour ; 
reverend.  (Generally  applied  to  persons  ad- 
vanced in  years.) 

"  Daniel  was  now  a  right  venerable  sage  old  father." 
~Joye :  Exposidon  of  Daniel,  ch,  v. 

2,  Rendered  sacred  by  religious  or  other 
lofty  associations;  to  be  regarded  with  awe 
or  reverence  ;  hallowed  by  associations :  as,  a 
venerable  ruin. 


fate,  fSt,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father ;   we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there ;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;  go,  p5t, 
«r,  wore,  wolf;  work,  who,  son;  mate;,  ciib,  cure,  ^nite,  cur,  rule,  full;  try,  Syrian,    se,  oe  =  e;  ey  =  a;  qu  =  kw. 


Tonerableness — Venetian 
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n.  Ecclesiolo^: 

1.  A  title  formerly  given  to  the  dignitaries 
of  cathedrals  of  the  old  foundation,  now  con- 
fined to  archdeacons. 

2.  Tlie  lowest  grade  of  canonization  hi  the 
Roman  church. 

^J'?^!'^^  '"'^  three  recmpnized  degreea  of  «auctity— 
that  of  renerabte,  that  of  Blesaed,  and  that  of  Saint." 
—Addis it  Arnold:  Cath.  Diet.,  p.  7l. 

vSn'-er-a-ble-nSss,  s.  [Eng.  vmemble; 
-Ttess.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  vener- 
able. 

"The  venerablencsa  and  impotsnce  of  old  age."— 
South:  Sermong,  vol.  xL,  ser.  4. 

•  ven'-er-a-bl^,  adv.  [Eng.  venerab{le) ;  -ly.] 
In  a  venenible  manner ;  so  as  to  excite  or  call 
for  veneration. 

"  The  Palatine,  proud  Rome's  imperial  seat, 
All  awful  pile  1  stands  venerable/  great." 

Addison :  Jtaly;  Rnme. 

t  ven-er-a'-ge-se,  s.  pi.     [Mod.  Lat.  venus, 
genit.  ve7ier{is);  Lat.  fem.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -acece.] 
ZoqL  :  An  approximate  synonym  of  VeneridEe 
(q.v.). 

•  ven'-er-ant,  a.  [Lat,  venerans,  pr.  par.  of 
vetieror.]    [Venerate.]    Reverent. 

"When  we  pronounce  the  name  of  Giotto,  our 
venerant  thoughts  are  at  Assisi  and  Padua."— ^i«itin  ; 
Modern  Painters  (ed.  1S46),  ii,  9. 

ven'-er-ate, .«.(.  [Lat.  veneratus,  pa.  par.  of 
veri&ror  =  to  reverence,  tii  worship,  akin  to 
venus,  genit.  vejieris  =  love ;  Sansc.  van  —  to 
serve,  to  honour;  Fr.  v^mrer;  Sp.  &  Port. 
venerar ;  Ital.  venerare.]  To  legard  or  treat 
with  reverence  and  respect ;  to  look  up  to 
with  veneration  ;  to  reverence ;  to  revere  ;  to 
regard  as  hallowed. 

'*  The  shrine  la  that  which  thou  dost  venerate." 

Herbert :  Clitirch  Porch,  xHv. 

Ven-er-a'-tion,  s_  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  wriera- 
tionem,  accus.  of  veneratio,  from  veneratus, 
pa.  par.  of  veneror  =  to  venerate  (q.v.).] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  The  act  of  venerating ;  the 
feeling  of  one  who  venerates  ;  the  highest  de- 
gree of  respect  and  reverence ;  reverend  re- 
gard;  respect  mingled  with  some  degree  of 
awe ;  a  feeling  or  sentiment  excited  by  the 
dignity,  wisdom,  and  goodness  of  a  person, 
or  by  the  sacredness  of  his  character,  and, 
with  regard  to  places,  by  some  associations 
which  render  them  hallowed. 

"  Veneration  is  a  hitther  degree  of  respect ;  in  which 
the  mind  seems  to  be  more  forcibly  struck  with  wis- 
dom, connected  with  the  sterner  virtues."— Cof^un .' 
On  the  Paasionis,  pt.  i..  ch,  ii.,  §  3. 

2.  PkreTWl. :  An  affective  sentiment  having 
for  its  object  any  person  or  thing  deemed 
worthy  of  veneration  by  the  individual.  The 
organ  is  situated  on  the  crown  of  the  head, 
and  is  peculiarly  liable  to  disease,  so  that 
high  devotional  excitement,  arising  from  ex- 
cess of  veneration  ia  one  of  the  commonest 
forms  of  insanity. 

•  ven'-er-a-tive,  s.  [Eng.  venerat(ion) ; -ive.] 
Feeling  veneration  ;  respectful,  reverent. 

"  I  for  one,  when  a  aenerative  youth,  have  felt  a 
thrill  of  Joy."— ^«  the  Fear  Round,  Sept.  27,  1B62, 
p.  62. 

t  Ven'-er-at-or,  s.  f Lat. ,  from  veneratus,  pa. 
par.  of  ve7ieror  =  to  venerate  (q.v.).]  One 
who  venerates  or  reverences. 

"  Not  a  Hcoruer  of  yonr  sex. 
But  venerator."  Tennyson  :  Princeit,  iv.  408. 

v&-ner'-€-al,  *  ve-ner'-e-aU,  *  ve-ner'- 

i-aU,  o.  [Lat.  venereits,  venerius  =  pertain- 
ing to  Venus  (genit.  Veneris)  —  the  goddess  of 
love,  love.] 

*  1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  vcnery  or  sexual 
love;  relating  to  sexual  intercourse, 

"  Nothing  ifl  feigu'd  in  this  venereal  strife." 

Dryden:  Juvenal  vi.  440. 

2.  Arising  from,  produced  by,  or  connected 
with  sexual  intercourse :  as,  venereal  disease. 

*  3.  Adapted  to  the  cure  of  venereal  diseases : 
as,  venereal  medicines. 

*  4,  Adapted  to  excite  venereal  desires  ; 
aphrodisiac. 

"*  5.  Pertaining  to  or  consisting  of  copper, 
which  was  called  Venus  in  the  mystical  lan- 
guage of  the  alchemists. 

"  Blue  vitriol,  how  venereal  and  uusophiatlcftted  so- 
ever,  nibbed  upon  the  wlietted  blade  of  a  knife,  will 
not  infpart  its  latent  colour."— Bople. 

•  ve-ner'-e-ate,  v.t.    [Venereal.]   To  render 

lascivious. 

"  To  venereate  the  unbridled  apiTits."—FeUham  : 
Retalvea,  p.  46. 


*  ve-ner'-e-oiis,  *  ve-ner'-e-an,  *  v&- 
ner'-i-an,  *  ve-ner-i-en,  *  ve-ner'-i- 
OU9,  a.     [Lat.  venereus ;  Fr.  viiiirien.] 

1.  Lustful,  libidinous. 

"  For  certes  I  am  all  venerian 
lu  feling."  Chaucer:  0.  T.,  G.192. 

2.  Exciting  or   strengthening  for  venery ; 
aphrodisiac. 

"  The  fifthe  aterre  is  of  magike, 
The  whose  kind  ia  venerian." 

Gower:  a  .^.,  bk.  vii 

3.  Love-sick. 

"  Taunting  words  of  a 


*  ven'-er-er,  s.     [Venery  (2),  s.]    A  hunter. 

"  Our  venerers,  prickers,  and  verderers, " 

Browning :  Flight  of  the  Ducheta. 

*  ve-ner'-i-an»  *  ve-ner-i-en,  «.     [Vene- 

REOUS.] 

ve-ner'-i-dse,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  venus,  genit. 
vemri^is);  Lat.  fem.  pi.  adj.  suPT.  -idee.] 

1.  ZoqL  :  A  family  of  Sinu-pallialia  (q.v.), 
with  several  genera,  universally  distributed, 
but  most  abundant  in  the  tropics.  Shell 
regular,  closed,  sub-orbicular,  or  obJong  ;  liga- 
ment external ;  hinge  usually  with  three  teeth 
in  each  valve  ;  muscular  impresBions  oval, 
polished  ;  pallial  line  sinuated.  Animal  free, 
locomotive,  rarely  attached  by  a  byssus  or 
burrowing.  The  shells  of  all  the  family  are 
remarkable  for  elegance  of  form  and  colour, 
and  are  frequently  ornamented  with  chevron- 
like markings.  Their  texture  is  hard,  all 
traces  of  structure  being  usually  obliterated. 

2.  Palceont. :  They  appear  first  in  the  Oolite, 
attaining  their  greatest  development  in  the 
present  day. 

*  ven'-er-ie,  s.    [Venery.] 

ven'~er-ite,  s.  [Lat.  vener(ius)  =  of  Venus ; 
sutf.  -iie  {Min.).'] 

Min. :  A  greenish  earthy  substance,  which 
the  microscope  shows  to  consist  of  minute 
scales.  Occurs  in  layers  in  schist  at  Spring- 
field, Berks  Co.,  Pennsylvania.  An  analysis 
yielded:  silica,  28*93  ;  alumina,  13'81 ;  sesqui- 
oxide  of  iron,  5"04;  protoxide  of  iron,  0'27 ; 
protoxide  of  copper,  16'55  ;  magnesia,  17"47 ; 
water,  12-08;  insoluble,  6-22  =  100-37. 

*  ven'-er-oiis,  a.  [Lat,  venereus.]  Venereous, 
venereal  (q.v.). 

"The  potato  and  such  oenerotts roots."- ffolinahed: 
Descript.  England,  bk.  U.,  ch.  vt 

ven-e-rii'-pis,  s.  [Mod.  Lat.  venus,  and  Lat. 
Twpes  =  -a.  rock,]    [Venus,  5.] 

Zool.  d  PalaiOTit.  :  A  genus  of  VeneridsB, 
with  about  twenty  recent  species,  widely  dis- 
tributed, and  living  in  crevices  of  rocks. 
Shell  oblong,  radiately  striated,  and  orna- 
mented with  concentric  lamellEe  ;  three  small 
teeth  in  each  valve.  Fossil  species  occur  in 
the  Miocene  of  Europe  and  the  United  States. 

*ven'-er-^(l),  *  ven'-er-ie,  5.  [Venereal. J 
Sexual  intercourse. 

"Contentment  without  the  pleasure  of  lawful  »efler^, 
is  continence  ;  of  unlawful,  chastity. "—Grew  .*  Cosmo- 
logia  Sacra. 

*  ven'-er-y  (2),  *  ven'-er-ie,  s.   [Fr.  v^Tierie, 

from  O.  Fr.  vener  ;  Lat.  venor  =  to  hunt.] 

1.  The  act,  practice,  or  sport  of  hunting; 
the  chase. 

'*  An  out  rider,  that  loved  venerie." 

Chaucer:  C.  T.,  166.    (Prol.) 

2.  Beasts  of  the  chase  ;  game. 

"  [She]  f&llowB  other  game  and  venerp." 

Spenser:  F.  Q.,  I.  vi.  23. 

3.  A  kennel  for  hunting-dogs. 

"The  venery,  where  the  beagles  and  hounds  are 
kept"— Prju/Mtrt  ;  Rabelais,  bk.  i.,  ch.  Iv. 

ven-e-sec'-tion,  *  ven-se-sec'-tion,   s. 

[Lat.  vena  =  a  vein,  and  sectio  =  a  cutting, 
from  seco  =  to  cut.]  The  act  or  operation  of 
opening  a  vein  for  the  purpose  of  letting 
blood;  blood-letting,  phlebotomy. 

"If  the  inflammation  be  sudden,  after  evacuation 
by  lenient  purgatives,  or  a  clyster  and  venesection, 
have  recourse  to  auodynee." — Wtseman :  Surgery, 

Ve-ne'-tian,  a.  &  s.  [Fr.  venetien ;  Ital, 
veneziano ;  Sp.  veneciano,  from  Latr  Veiie- 
tia  =  the  country  of  the  Veneti.] 

A,  As  adj.  :  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  city  or 
provii]ce  of  Venice,  in  Northern  Italy. 

B,  -4s  substantive : 

1.  A  native  or  inhabitant  of  Venice. 

2.  A  Venetian-blind.    (Colloq.) 


*  3.  (PI.) :  A  peculiar  fashicin  of  hose  ctf 
breeches,  originally  introduced  from  Veuioe. 

"To  make  Venetians  down  below  the  garter. "■ 

Barington :  Epigrams,  L  sa. 

Venetian-architecture,  s.  A  variety 
of  the  Gothic  style,  of  which  examples  are 
found  mainly  in  palaces  which  form  a  class 
apart  amongst  buildings  constructed  in  tha 
Italian  Gothic  style.  In  these  palaces  the 
arches  of  the  windows  and  halls  rest  upon 
shafts,  and  terminate  in  intricate  designs  of 
open  tracery  wui-k,  as  in  tlie  case  of  the  cele- 
brated Palace  of  tlie  Doges.  The  arches  have 
a  wavy  shape,  which  gives  them  an  oriental 
appearance.  The  enrichments,  moreover,  dis- 
play, as  they  usually  do  in  Italy,  different 
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VENETIAN  ARCHITECTUHL 
(Arcade  from  the  Doges'  Palace,  Venice.) 

mode  of  treatment  from  that  which  prevails 
elsewhere  in  the  Gothic  style.  The  eoraers  ol 
the  fagades  are  marked  by  slender  shafts 
twisted  like  cables.  The  mouldings  and  cor- 
nice consist  merely  of  narrow  bands,  which 
generally  rest  on  consoles.  A  method  ol 
decoration  peculiar  to  these  buildings,  ap- 
pears to  have  been  borrowed  from  ByzaLtine 
models :  fine  marbles  of  various  colours,  ol 
which  red  porphyry  and  green  serpentine  are 
the  most  frequent,  are  inserted  in  circular  £.nd 
angular  panels  and  borderings,  and  fonr  a 
sort  of  mosaic-work.  This  style  of  ornamenta- 
tion is  employed  both  in  churches  and  palaceu. 
[Renaissance-architecture.] 

Venetian-ball,  s.  An  ornamental  form 
of  glass  for  paper-weights,  t&c.  It  consists  of 
waste  pieces  of  filigree-glass  conglomerated 
together  in  a  bulb  of  clear  flint-glass. 

Venetian-blind,  s.  a  louvre  shutter  oi 
blind  made  of  slats  with  spaces  between  them 
to  admit  air.  In  some  cases  the  slats  ar. 
fixed  at  a  certain  angle  in  the  shutter ;  ih 
other  cases  they  are  movable,  to  allow  tht 
passage  of  more  or  less  air  and  light.  Tht 
suspended  blind  has  cords  for  support,  and 
others  for  changing  the  positions  of  the  slats. 

Venetian-carpet,  s.  A  carpet  whosa 
warp  or  chain  is  of  worsted,  and  generally 
arranged  in  stripes  of  different  colours.  The 
shoot,  which  is  generally  black,  is  concealed, 
and  the  warp  exposed  on  the  two  surfaces. 
The  weft  is  sometimes  of  different  colours,  and 
thus  producing  a  plaid  or  check  pattern.  By 
the  suitable  arrangement  of  the  heddles,  a  twill 
may  be  given.  The  ordinary  loom  suflices,  aa 
no  figures  are  raised. 

Venetian-Chalk,  s.  The  same  as  French 

CHALK  (q.v.). 

Venetian-doox*  s.  A  door  with  long, 
narrow  side-lights  for  lighting  a  lobby,  en- 
trance-hall, &c. 

Venetian-glass,  s.    [Venetian-rall.] 

Venetian-red,  «.  True  Venetian  red  is 
said  to  be  a  native  ochre,  but  the  colours  sold 
under  this  name  are  prepared  artificially  from 
sulpliate  of  iron,  or  its  residuum  in  the  manu- 
facturing of  acids.  They  are  all  of  redder 
and  deeper  hues  than  light  red,  are  very  per- 
manent, and  have  all  the  properties  of  good 
ochres.  Scarlet  ochre,  Prussian  red,  English 
red,  and  rouge  de  Mars  are  other  names  for 
the  same  pigment. 

Venetiian  School,  s. 

Paint. :  A  school  of  painting  which  arose 
and  declined  in  the  sixteenth  century,  and  of 
which  Titian  (1477-1576)  is  considered  the 
founder.  Among  its  other  masters  were 
Giorgione  (1477-1511),  Tintoretto  (1512-1594), 
and   Paul  Veronese  (1528-1581).     The  distin- 


bSil,  bo^;  po^t,  j<5^1;  cat,  9011,  chorns,  9hin,  benph;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a^;  expect,  Xenophon,  e^ist.    -ing, 
-cian.  -tian  =  sh^n.    -tion,  -sion  =  shiin;  -fion,  -§ion  =  zhun.    -cions,  -tious,  -sious  =  shus.    -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  bel,  d^l. 
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veney— venomed 


giiisliing  characteristics  of  this  school  were  a 
maetery  of  colour  and  a  cousiimmate  kuow- 
ledge  of  chiaro-oscuro. 

Venetian-white,  &  A  carefully-prepared 
carbonate  of  lead. 

Venetian-window,  ».  A  window  with 
three  separate  lights. 

ven'-ey,  *  ven'-ny,  *  ven-ew,  s.  [Venue.] 
An  assault  or  attack  in  fencing,  or  the  like  ; 
sometimes  applied  to  a  thrust  or  hit. 

"Playing  at  aword  and  dagger  with  a  master _ot 
fence;  three  veneys  for  a  diali  of  stewed  piimaa.  — 
Shak^, :  Merry  Wivet  of  WxiuUqt,  L  1. 

•  ^  KcTwy  at  wasters  :  A  bout  at  cudgels. 

"  To  play  half  a  dozen  veiiies  at  was/era  with  a  good 
fellow  for  a  broken  heiid."—Beaum.  A  FleC:  P/iii~ 
aster,  iv. 

•venge,  v.t.  [Fr.  veriger,  from  Lat.  vetidico, 
vindico  =  to  lay  claim  to,  to  avenge;  Sp. 
vengar;  Ital.  vengiare.]    [Vindicate.] 

1.  To  avenge. 

"  I  am  coming  on 
To  wnga  me,  as  1  may." 

Shakesp. :  Senry  r.,  L  2. 

2.  To  revenge. 

"  The  best  way  to  venge  my  Qlo'ster's  death." 

Shakesp. :  Richard  II.,  L  Z. 

•venge'-a-ble,  *veng'-i-ble,  a.  [Eng. 
venge  ;  -able.] 

1,  Revengeful. 

"A  man  vengeabJe  in  wrath,"— Cftawcer ,■  Tettamera 
Hf  Looe. 

2,  Deserving  of  being  avenged  or  revenged  ; 
calling  for  revenge. 

"  Upon  myself  that  vengedble  dispight 
To  puuiah."  Speruer:  P.  <i..  II.  iv.  Sa 

3,  Very  great,  exceedingly  great,  strong,  or 
intense,     [Vengeance,  H  3.] 

"A  veJigibU  fellow  iu  linkiog  matters  together."— 
JP.  Bolland :  Camden. 

•  venge' -a-bly,  *  venge-a-blie,  adv.  [Eng. 
vengeab(le)  ;  -ly.]    In  revenge. 

"And  ven<jeablie  have  brent  a  great  towns  of  mine 
inberitauce  in  Matty."— Holinahed  :  Chronicles  of  Ire- 
land (an.  1421). 

venge'-an9e,  *  veng-annce,  *  venge- 
annce',  *  ven-i-annce,  s.  [Fr.  vengmncet 
from  venger  =  to  avenge,  to  venge  (q.v.).] 

1.  Punishment  inflicted,  in  return  for  an 
injury  or  offence.  It  generally  iinplie.s  a  feel- 
ing of  indignation  on  the  part  of  the  person 
inflicting  it,  together  with  more  or  less  justice 
in  the  nature  of  the  punishment  inflicted.  It 
may  be  also  inflicted  for  wrong  or  injury  done 
to  others. 

"  Should  Intermitted  vengeance  arm  again 
His  red  right  hand  to  plague  us." 

Miiton:  P.L..M,\7l, 

•2.  Harm,  mischief  or  evil  generally. 

"  Whiles  the  eye  of  man  did  woo  tne. 
That  would  do  no  vengeance  to  me." 

Shakesp. :  As  You  Like  It.,  iv.  8. 

^  (1)  Hence,  used  as  an  oath,  curse,  or  im- 
j)recation— 


Similarly  in  the  phrases,  Wliat  a  vengtance! 
Whitt  the  vengeance!  equivalent  to  Wliat  the 
deuce!  What  the  mischief! 

"  Wluit  the  aengeance  f 
Could  he  not  speak  'em  fair  ?  " 

Shakesp,  :  Coriolanut,  lil.  1. 

(2)  With  a  vengeance :  With  excessive  vehe- 
mence, violence,  force,  or  the  like. 
*3.  Used  adverbially  =  exceedingly. 

"That's  a  brave  fellow;  but  he's  vengeance  proad. 
and  loves  not  the  common  people." — Shakesp, :  Cori*- 
tamu,  ii.  6. 

•  Venge'-an9e-l^,  adv.  [Eng.  vengeance; 
•ly.]  Extremely,  excessively ;  with  a  ven- 
geance. 

**  He  loves  that  venrfancely." 

Beaum,  t  Flet. :  Prophateu,  t  S. 

•  venge'-ful,  *  venge'-fuU,  a.   [Eng.  venge; 

'fnU.']    Vindictive,  revengeful,  retributive. 
"The  rattling  terrors  of  the  vengeful  sualce." 

Qoldsmith .-  DeserUd  Village. 

•venge'-fol-ly,  adv.  [Eng,  vengeful;  -ly.] 
In  a  vengeful  or  vindictive  manner ;  vindic- 
tively, revengefully. 

•venge'-ful-ness,  s.  [Eng.  vengeful;  -ness.] 
Vindictiveness,  revengefulness. 

"The  two  victims  of  his  madnera  or  of  his  vengeful- 
nets  were  removed  to  the  Loudon  Hospital."— /)aiZy 
Telegraph,  June  22,  I8S6. 

•vengc'-ment,  s.  [O.  Fr.]  Avengement, 
retribution,  revenge, 

"  In  aengement  of  her  mother's  great  dl^race." 

Spenser:  P.  Q.,  IV.  vii.  30. 


*  veng'-er,  s.     [Eng.  veng{e) ;  -er.]    One  who 

avenges  or  revenges  ;  an  avenger. 

"His  bleeding  heart  is  in  the  venger't  hand." 

Spenser:  F,  Q.,  I.  iiL  20. 

* veng'-er-ess,  «.  [Eng.  venger;  -ess.]  A 
female  avenger. 

"  The  three  goddesses  and  vengeresses  of  felonies." — 
Chaucer:  Boecius,  bk.  iiL 

*  veng'-i-ble,  a.    [Vengeable,] 

* ve'-ni-a-ble,  a.  [Lat.  venia  =  pardon.] 
[Venial']    Venial,  pardonable,  excusable. 

"More  veniable  is  a  dependauce  upon  the  phil^^- 
pher's  stone." — Brovme  :  Vulgar  Errsvrs,  ok,  m., 
ch.  xiL 

*ve'-ni-a-bly,  adv.  [Eng.  veniab(le) ;  -ly.] 
In  a  venial  luauner ;  pai'donably,  excusably, 
veniably. 

ve'-ni-al,  *  ve-ni-aU,  a.  &  s.     [O.  Fr.  venial, 
from    Lat.    venialis,    from    venia  =  favour, 
pardon;  Sp,  &  Port,  venial;  Ital.  veniaXe,] 
A,  -As  adjective : 

1.  That  may  be  pardoned  or  forgiven  ;  par- 
donable ;  not  unpardonable,  sinful,  or  wrong, 

2.  Excusable ;  that  may  be  excused,  for- 
given, or  allowed  to  pass  uucensured. 

"  So  they  do  nothing,  't  is  a  venial  elip." 

Shakesp, :  Oi?ieUo,  iv,  1. 

*3.  Allowed,  permitted. 

"  Permitting  him  the  while 
Venial  discourse  unblam'd."        Milton :  P.  L.,  \x,  5. 

*  B.  As  subst.  :  A  venial  sin  or  offence. 

"  And  [it]  gently  blanches  over  the  breaches  of  God's 
law,  with  tiie  name  of  venialls  and  favourable  titles 
otdiiuiuutiou."— £p.  Hall:  Dissuasive  from  Poperie. 

venlal-sin,  s. 

Roman  Theol,  :  A  sin  which  is  not  against 
the  end  of  the  law,  i.e,,  the  love  of  God ;  a 
disease  of  the  soul,  noi.  its  death.  Some  sins, 
though  mortal  in  tlieir  nature,  are  held  to  be 
venial  if  not  done  deliberately,  and  if  the 
amount  of  harm  done  is  small,  e.g.,  in  the 
case  of  small  theft.  There  are  two  classes  of 
venial  sins,  deliberate  and  indeliberate.  Ca- 
suists speak  with  much  caution  on  this  sub- 
ject, and  declare  that  the  distinction  between 
mortal  and  venial  sins  in  many  cases  must 
rest  solely  on  the  judgment  of  God.  [Mobtal- 

SIN.] 

*  ve-m-al'-i-ty",  *  ve-ni-al-i-tie,  s,    [Eng. 

venial;  -ity.]    The  quality  or  state  of  being 
venial,  pai'donable,  or  excusable. 

"  They  palliate  wickednease  with  the  faire  pretence 
of  venialitie." — Bp.  Sail:  Sermon  at  Westminster, 
April  5,  1628. 

*  Ve'-ni-al-l^,  adv.     [Eng.  venijjl ;  -ly.]    In  a 

venial  n'tanner  or  degree ;    pai'donably,   ex- 
cusably. 

"  He  flinneth  venially." — Chavcwr:  Parson's  Tale. 

ve'-m-al-ness,  s.  [Eng.  venial ;  -nes5.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  venial ;  veniality. 

*  ven-1-annce,  s.    [Vengeance.] 

Ven'-i9e,  s.    [See  det] 

Geog. :  A  city  or  province  in  the  north  of 

Italy. 

Venino-glass,  s.  A  glass  cup  or  goblet 
of  the  Hrest  purity,  so  named  from  being 
manufactured  near  Venice.  They  were  believed 
to  be  so  exquisitely  sensitive  that  they  would 
fly  to  pieces  if  poison  were  put  into  them, 

Venice-turpentine,  s. 

Chem. :  A  ropy  liquid,  colourless  or  brown- 
ish, inclining  to  greeu,  having  an  unpleasant 
odour  and  bitter  taste.  It  is  obtained  from 
Terebinthina  venetia,  and  is  said  to  be  con- 
tained in  peculiar  sacs  in  the  upper  part  of 
the  stem.  According  to  Unverdorben  it  con- 
tains in  the  fresh  state  two  different  oils,  one 
easily  becoming  resinous,  also  two  acid  resins, 
a  neutral  resin  and  succinic  acid. 

*  ven-ie,  v.t.  [Venge.]  To  avenge,  to  revenge. 

"He  shall  venie  the  blood  of  his  seruauntia."- Wy- 
cliffe  :  3  Maccabees  xxxli.  43. 

*  ven-i-er,  «.    [Venie.]    An  avenger. 

"Whether  ye  ben  the  venteris  at  Baal." — Wycliffe : 
Judges  vi.  SL 

ven-il'-i-a,  s.  [Lat. ;  (l)  the  name  of  the 
mother  of  Turnus  (Virgil:  jEneid  x.  76); 
(2)  of  the  wife  of  Jason  (Ovid :  Met.,  xiv,  334.).] 
Entom. :  A  genus  of  Geometer  Moths,  family 
Ennoinida.  The  antennae  simple  in  the  males  ; 
fore  wings  slightly  indentpid  below  the  tip ; 
hind  wings  entire.  Venilia  maculata  is  the 
sole  European  species. 


*ven-ime,  s.    [Venom.] 

ve-n'ir'-e  de  no'-vo,  phr.    [Lat.^cto  come 

anew  or  afresh.] 
Law :  (See  extract). 

"A  venire  de  novo  is  the  old  common  law  mode  of 
proceeding  to  a  second  trial,  and  dilfers  materiaUy 
from  a  new  trial,  which  is  granted  only  for  matter 
entirely  extrinsic  of  the  record.  It  is  where  soma 
defect  appeal's  on  tlie  face  of  the  record  itself  that  a 
venire  cle  novo,  as  it  is  called,  is  awarded  ;  this  term 
being  derived  frora  the  name  of  the  ancient  Jury  pro- 
cess, which,  in  this  instance,  was  awarded  afresh,  or 
de  novo.  And  this  diffei-s  in  effect  also  from  a  new- 
trial,  for  here  no  costs  can  be  given,  nor  conditions 
iiajiosed  on  either  party,  it  being  ordiu.irzly  awarded 
where  the  tiudiug  ot  the  verdict  la  defective."— fl/acA- 
stone:  Comment.,  bk.  iii.,  uh.  14. 

ve-nir'-e  fa'-9i-as»  ve-nir'-e,  phr.    [Lat. 

=  tliat  you  cause  to  come.] 

Lav):  A  writ  or  precept  directed  to  the 
sheriff"  requiring  hiui  to  cause  a  jury  to  come 
or  appear  in  the  neighbourhood  where  a  cause 
is  brought  to  issue  to  try  the  same.  This 
writ  was  abolished  in  1852,  but  the  precept 
issued  by  the  justices  of  assize  which  is  sub- 
stituted is  sometimes  loosely  spoken  of  as  a 
venire. 

"When,  therefore,  an  issue  Is  Joined,  the  court 
awards  a  venire  facias  u^ou  the  roll  or  record  iu  these 
words :  'Therefore  let  a  jury  come,  &o.; '  which  award 
of  the  venire  is  the  authority  to  the  sheriff  to  summon 
the  jury,  which,  in  all  counties,  except  Loudon  and 
Middlesex,  he  now  does  on  receiving  a  precept  issued 
to  him  for  that  purpose  by  the  Judges  of  assize."— 
Blackstone:  Comment,,  bk.  iii.,  oh.  13. 

ven'-i-i^6n  (or  ven'-^ion),  *ven-e-son, 
*ven-ei-son,  *ven-ey-sun,  •ven-y- 
son,  *  ven-y-SOUn,  s,  &  a.  [0.  Fr.  veneison 
(Fr.  veiiaison)  =  venison,  from  Lat.  vena- 
tionein,  af;cus.  of  venatio  =■  a  hunting,  (2)  that 
which  is  hunted,  game,  from  venatits,  pa.  par. 
of  venor  =  to  hunt.  Venison  and  venation  are 
thus  doublets.] 
A.  As  substantive : 

1.  The  flesh  of  such  wild  animals  as  are 
taken  in  the  chase  and  used  for  human  food. 
(Now  restricted  to  the  flesh  of  animals  of  the 
deer  kind.) 

"  We  were  so  desirous  of  their  [the  goats']  flesh, 
which  we  all  agreed  much  resembled  veiiuon,  tnat  we 
got  knowledge,  I  believe,  of  all  their  herds." — Aiuon: 
Voyages,  bk.  ii.,  ch.  i. 

*  2,  Beast-s  of  the  chase  ;  game. 

"  But  therein  is  venyson  and  other  wylde  heesteo, 
fowle,  and  fyaahe  great  plente." — Falfyan:  Chronpcle, 
p.  16S. 

£.  As  adj. :  Made  of  venison. 

"  We  have  a  hot  venison  pasty  to  dinner."— iAoJtwfp.. 
Merry  H'ives,  i.  i. 

ve-ni'-te,  s.    [pat.  =  Come  ye,  the  initial  word 
of  the  Psalm  in  question.] 
Ecclesiastical : 

1.  Psalm  xcv.  used  as  the  canticle  immedi- 
ately preceding  the  Psalms  in  the  order  of 
Alorning  Prayer,  except  on  Easter  day  aad 
on  the  nineteenth  day  of  the  month. 

2.  A  musical  setting  of  the  same. 

ven'-om,  *  ven-ime/  ven-ome.*  ven-ym, 
*  ven-yme,  s.  &  a.  [O.  Fr.  venim  (Fr.  venin), 
from  Lat.  venenum  =  poison.  For  the  chaug* 
of  n  to  nt,  cf.  vellum.] 

A.  As&ui>stantive: 

L  Literally  : 

1.  Poison  generally.  (Now  only  used  in  this 
sense  in  poetry.) 

"  If  thei  drynken  ony  venym  it  achal  not  noye  hem." 
•^ypycUffe:  MarkwL 

2.  The  poisonous  fluid  secreted  by  animals 
in  a  state  of  health,  and  introduced  into  the 
bodies  of  their  victims  by  biting,  as  in  the 
case  of  serpents,  or  by  stinging,  as  in  the  case 
of  scorpions,  &c. 

"  For  venome  a  small  green  snake  ii  bad  duough."— • 
Ban^pier:  Voyages  (B3X..Va^9). 

II.  Fig. :  Anything  that  poisons,  blights, 
cankers,  or  embitters ;  hence,  spite,  malig- 
nity, virulence. 

*'  The  venom  of  such  looks." 

Shakesp. :  Henry  r„  t,  % 

*  B.  As  adj. :  Venomous,  poisonous. 

"  Infect  fair  founts  with  venom  mud." 

Shakesp. :  Raps  ofLucreee,  BftO. 

venom -mouthed,  u.  Venomous;  full 
of  venom ;  spiteful. 

"This  butcher's  cur  is  venom-mouthed.' 

Shakesp.  :  Henry  VIII.,  L  L 

*  ven'-om,  v.U  &  i.    [Venom,  s.] 

A,  Trans. :  To  infect  with  venom ;  to  en- 
venom, to  poison. 
"  For  men,  that  ben  venymed,  tbon;  grases  of  Yrlond 
Y-dronke  he  beth  y-clansed  sone,  tnoru  Gode's  ooudflb* 
Jtobert  of  Gloucester,  p.  tt. 


&te,  fat,  fare,  amidsl^  what,  fSll,  father ;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her.  there ;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;  go,  p5t» 
or,  wore,  woli;  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full;  try,  Sjrrian.    se,  oe  —  e;  ey  =  a;  au  =  kw« 


venomed— vental 
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B.  Intraris. :  To  become  as  if  infected  with 

Tenom. 

"  Take  out  the  temporal  atinst,  that  It  shall  not 
.    venom  and  t^tev."—Jeremi/  Taylor:  Ductor  Dubitan- 
tiztm, 

T5n'-omed,  "^ven-ymed,  a.  [Eng.  venmn; 
•ed.}    Envenomed,  poisonous,  poisoned. 

"  Htr  hualiaiid  .  .  .  had  oatched  a  great  woundo  in 
Ills  ai'iiie  w  ith  a  venomed  aworde," — Vivet :  Instruction 
Ufa.  Christian  Woman,  hk.  ii.,  ch,  iv, 

Ven'-om-ous,  *ven'-e-moiis,  *veii'-i- 
mous,  a.  [O.  Fr.  venimeuXf  from  Lat. 
venenQ$^ls  =  poisonous,  from  veTienum  = 
poison.] 

I.  Lit  :  Fall  of  venom  or  poison ;  noxious 
or  fatal  to  animal  life  from  venom  ;  poison- 
ous, envenomed. 

"  Beyond  it  is  the  port  Acone,  carsed  for  the  venem- 
otts  li-eavb  .iiid  poisonous  aconltum,  which  taketh 
Dame  thereof." — P.  Holland  :  Plinie,  bk.  Ti.,  ch.  L 

II.  Figuratively : 

1.  Proceeding  from  or  devised  by  a  malig- 
nant spirit ;  malicious,  envenomed. 

"The  God  of  truth  defend  you.  and  all  other  that 
maintaiu  his  truth,  from  the  venom.ous  poyson  of 
lyii.ra."—Strj/pe  :  £ccles.  .Vem,  (an.  1556). 

2,  Designing  mischief ;  malignant,  spiteful, 
malicious. 

*'  He  knoweth  thys  for  very  suretye,  and  isof  malyce 
ao  vencmoua  and  eimions,  that  he  had  leuer  double  his 
own  i.'ayii,  tliau  suffer  vb  to  scape  from  pain." — Sir  T. 
Mare:   Workes,  p.  78. 

*3,  Hurtful,  injurious,  noxious,  pernicious. 

"  Thy  tears  are  .  .  .  venomoits  to  thine  eyes." 

Shakesp. :  Coriolanus,  iv.  1. 

venomous  -  colubrines,  s.  pi.    [Fbo- 

TEKOGLYFHI.4.1 

Ven'-om-oiis-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  venomotis;  -ly.} 
In  a  venomous  manner;  malignantly,  mali- 
ciously, spitefully. 

"  His  praise  of  foes  is  venomouslj/  nice." 

Hryden  :  Bind  A  Panther,  iii.  1,112. 

Ven'- om - OU3 ~ ness,  s.  [Eng.  venomous; 
•ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  venom- 
uus  ;  poisonousness,  malignity,  malicious- 
ness, spitefulness. 

Ve'-uose,  a,     [Venous.] 

Bot.  (Of  a  leaf) :  Reticulated ;  having  the 
lateiul  veins  variously  divided. 

T[  Indirectly  veTwse(Ofa  leaf):  Having  the 
lateral  veins  combined  within  the  margin, 
and  emitting  other  little  veins. 

▼e-nos'-i-ty,  s.    [Eng.  venos(e) ;  -ity.] 

*  1.  Ord.  Lang. :  The  quality  or  state  of 
"being  venous. 

2.  Path. :  A  somewhat  morbid  condition  in 
winch  the  blood  appears  to  move  more  slowly 
than  usual,  all  being  more  venous,  and  having 
the  Rpecilically  venous  blood  in  larger  pro- 
portion than  in  a  state  of  perfect  health. 

Ve'-noiis,  «.  [Lat.  venosus,  from  vena  =  a 
vein.  ] 

1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  vein  or  veins ;  con- 
tained in  the  veins. 

"The  respiratory  organs  receive  venous  and  return 
arterial  blood  into  the  general  circulation  without  its 
passing  through  the  brauchiaj  orgills,"— /"ieW,  Sept.  25, 
1686. 

2.  Consisting  of  veins :  as,  the  venous 
system. 

venous-blood,  s. 

Aruit.  &  Physiol. :  Blood  from  the  veins.  It 
Is  of  a  purple  colour  through  deficiency  of 
the  haemoglobin.  It  contains  eight  to  twelve 
per  cent,  less  oxygen  and  six  per  cent,  more 
carbon  dioxide  than  arterial  blooiU 

venous-pulse,  5. 

Physiol. :  A  feeble  pulse  or  pulsation  occur- 
ring in  ceiiain  circumstances  in  some  of  the 
larger  veins. 

rSnt  (1),  *  fent.  *  fente,  *  vente,  ».  [Prop. 
fevt^  from  0.  Fr.  fente  =  a  cleft,  rift,  chink,  or 
slit,  from  /e7idre(Lat.  findo)  —  to  cleave.  The 
word  is  pr)iiularly  connected  with  Fr.  vem,t  = 
wind,  as  if  it  were  a  bole  to  allow  the  passage 
of  air  or  wind.] 

*  1.  A  slit  at  the  collar  of  a  dress,  closed 
fcy  a  brooch,  serving  for  convenience  in  put- 
ting on  a  robe  so  fashioned  as  to  fit  closely 
round  the  neck. 

"  The  coller  and  the  vente." 

Chaucer  :  Assemblee  of  Ladies,  Ixxvi. 

2.  Applied  generally  to  a  small  ajterture  or 
opening. 

"  How  thy  wntinds  bled  at  many  vents." 

Shakesp. :  TroHiM  &  Creesida,  v.  S. 


3.  More  especially  a  small  aperture  or  open- 
ing for  the  passage  of  air. 

"  To  make  more  vent  for  xjaasage  of  her  breath, 
Which,  thronging  through  her  liijs,  bo  vaulaheth 
As  Binoke."  Shakesp. :  Jiape  qf  Lucrece,  1,040. 

4.  Applied  specifically  to — 

(1)  The  opening  in  the  top  of  a  barrel  to 
allow  air  to  pass  in  as  the  liquid  is  drawn  out. 

•1[  In  the  following  quotation  it  seems  to 
mean  a  vent-peg  (q.v.). 

"  To  draw  any  dituk,  be  not  at  the  trouble  of  open- 
ing a  vent;  or,  if  you  take  out  the  vent,  stay  not  to 
put  it  in."— Swift :  Instructions  to  Servants. 

(2)  Arch. :  A  crenelle,  or  loophole,  in  an 
embattled  wall. 

(3)  Ordn. :  The  priming  and  firing  aperture 
of  a  gun  ;  it  is  ^ths  of  an  inch  in  diameter. 

"  They  at  ouce  their  reeda 
Put  forth  ;  and  to  a  narrow  vunt  appli'd 
With  nicest  touch."        Milton  :  P.  L.,  vi.,  683. 

*(4)  The  flue  or  funnel  of  a  chimney. 

"The  Bcene  presented  itselfe  in  a  square  and  flat 
upright,  like  to  the  side  of  a  city:  the  top  thereof, 
above  the  vant  and  creat,  adorn 'd  with  houses,  towers, 
and  steeples,  set  off  in  prospective." — Ben  Jonson: 
K.  James'  Entertainment. 

(5)  Found. :  The  term  employed  to  compre- 
liend  the  channels  and  passages  by  which  the 
air,  or  gases,  escape  from  the  mould. 

(6)  Steam-toilers:  The  sectional  area  of  the 
passage  for  gases,  divided  by  the  length  of 
the  same  area  in  feet.    {Goodrich.) 

(7)  The  anus ;  the  opening  at  which  the 
excrements,  especially  of  birds,  reptiles,  and 
fishes,  are  discharged. 

5.  A  means  or  place  of  discharge  ;  an  outlet. 
"  Land-floods  are  a  great   improvement   of  land, 

where  a  vent  can  be  had." — Mortijner  :  Husbandry. 

*  6.  Discharge  ;  emission. 

"  Here  on  his  breast 
There  ia  a  vent  of  blood." 

SJtakesp. :  Antony  4k  Cleopatra,  v.  % 

7.  Utterance,  expression,  publication. 

"  Free  vent  of  worda  love's  fire  doth  assuage,*' 

Shaktsp. :   Venus  if  Adonis,  334. 

8.  Scent ;  the  odour  left  on  the  ground  by 
which  an  animal's  track  is  followed.  [Fr.  vent 
=  breath,  scent.] 

^  (1)  To  give  vent  to:  To  suffer  to  escape; 
to  keep  no  longer  pent  up  :  as.  To  give  vent  to 
one's  feelings. 

*  (2)  To  take  vent :  To  become  public  or 
known. 

"  It  failed  by  late  setting  out,  and  some  contrariety 
of  weatlier,  whereby  the  particular  design  took  vant 
before  hand,"—  Wotton, 

vent-astragals,  s.pl. 
Ordn.  :  The  moulding  round  the  gun  on  one 
side  of  the  vent-field. 

vent-bit,  s.  An  auger  for  clearing  the 
vent  of  a  gun. 

vent-cock,  s.  A  contrivance  for  admit- 
ting air  tx)  a  vessel  from  which  liquid  is  to  he 
drawn,  or  for  permitting  the  escape  of  gas. 

vent-cover,  s.  A  rectangular  piece  of 
leather  placed  over  the  vent  of  a  cannon  to 
prevent  access  of  moisture. 

vent-feiUCet,  s.  An  instrument  which 
may  act  as  a  vent-hole  borer  or  a  faucet  to 
draw  a  portion  of  liquor  from  the  vessel. 

vent-feather,  s.  One  of  the  feathers  of 
a  bird  which  lie  from  the  vent  or  anus  to  the 
tail  underneath. 

vent-field,  s. 

Ordn. :  The  raised  tablet  in  the  metal  near 
the  breech  of  a  gun,  in  which  the  vent  is 
bored. 

vent-hole,  s. 

1.  The  same  as  Vent  (1),  s.,  4.  (1) 

2.  A  vent  or  outlet  for  air  or  gases. 

"  For,  tlie  town  and  temple,  as  we  observed,  ware 
seated  on  a  bare  and  hollow  rock  ;  which  would  here 
and  there  afford  vent-holes  for  such  fuuiea  as  generated 
within  to  transpire." — Warburton  :  Julian,  bk.  iL, 
ch.  vi. 

vent-peg,  «.  A  peg  to  stop  a  vent-hole 
in  a  cask. 

vent-piece,  «. 

OrdTmnce : 

(1)  A  plug  of  copper  containing  the  vent, 
and  screwed  into  its  position  in  the  gun. 

(2)  The  block  which  closes  the  rear  of  the 
bore  in  a  breech-loader. 

vent-pin,  s.    The  same  as  Vent-peo  (q.v.). 

vent-pipe,  ».    An  escape-pipe  for  air  or 


vent-plug,  a.  A  stopper  for  the  vent  of 
a  gun. 

vent-punch,  s.  A  pun  eh  made  of  steel, 
slightly  less  in  diameter  than  the  vent,  and 
used  for  clearing  the  vent  when  it  has  be- 
come foul  or  scaly. 

vent-stopper,  u.    A  plug  or  tap  to  close 

the  vent-hole. 

vent-wire,  s. 

Found. :  A  long  steel  wire,  one  end  of  which 
terminates  in  a  bow  and  the  other  in  a  sharp 
point.  It  is  used  for  giving  vent  to  green  and 
dry  sand-moulds. 

*vent  (2),  s.  [Fr.  vente=a  sale,  from  vendre 
(Lat.  vendo)  =  to  sell.  The  word  has  been 
confused  in  its  use  with  vent  (1),  a.,  and  Vent 
(1),  v. ;  Sp.  venta.] 

1.  Sale  ;  the  act  of  selling. 

"  He  drew  off  a  thousand  copiea  of  a  treatise,  which 
not  one  ill  threescore  can  undei-st-md,  can  hardly  ex- 
coed  the  vent  at  that  aamber."— Pope  :  Letters.  (Todd.) 

2.  Opportunity  of  selling  ;  market. 

"  The  king  might  dispend  a  thousaud  marlts  ster- 
ling a  day,  such  vent  of  wools  hatl  the  Eiiglisli  mer- 
chants in  that  eeason." — HoUnshed  ;  Chron.  Edw.  III. 
(an.  1355.}. 

3.  An  inn  ;  a  baiting-place.    [Venta.] 

"He  perceived  an  inn  near  the  highway  .  .  .  Aa 
soon  as  he  espied  the  vent,  he  feigned  to  himself  that 
it  was  a  castle  with  four  turnts."  —  Sh^lon  :  Don 
Quixote. 

vent  (1),  v.t.  &  i.    [Vent  (1),  s.] 

A,  Transitive: 

1.  To  let  out  at  a  vent  or  small  aperture ;  to 
emit ;  to  give  passage  or  outlet  to. 

"  Where  air  comes  out,  air  comes  in :  there's  nono 
abroad  so  wliolesome  aa  that  you  vent." — Shakesp.:    , 
Cymbeline,  i.  2. 

2.  To  keep  no  longer  pent  up  in  one's  mind ; 
to  give  vent  to. 

"  That  f.T.taI  distemper  which  has  always  taken  n 
particular  pleasure  in  venting  its  spite  upon  the  nose.* 
—Tatler,  Ho.  260. 

*3.  To  utter  ;  to  report ;  to  publish. 

"  Their  mind  runs  only  after  paradoxes  :  these  tney 
seek,  these  they  enihrace,  these  alone  they  vent."— 
Locke :  Conduct  of  the  Understanding,  S  24. 

*4.  To  put  into  circulation  ;  to  circulate. 

"  When  he  found  ill  money  had  been  put  into  hia 
hands,  he  would  never  suffer  it  to  be  vented  again."— 
Burnet:  Life  of  Bale. 

*  5.  To  scent,  as  a  hound. 

"  When  he  (a  hound]  smelleth  or  ecn*e(&  anything, 
we  Bay  ho  hath  this  or  that  in  the  \\\'iul."—Turberville. 

B.  Iniraiis. :  To  snuff;  to  snort;  to  snuff 
up  or  puff  out  air. 

"  A  few  amateui-s,  we  are  told,  hunt  th»  otter  with 
dogs,  which  run  it  to  ground,  and  when,  after  being 
driven  out  into  the  river,  it  rjses  to  vent,  it  is  imme- 
diately shot  ni."—Pield,  Jau,  23,  1885. 

TT  To  vent  up  :  To  raise  so  as  to  admit  air. 

"  [She]  onely  vented  up  her  umbriere." 

Spenser:  F.  Q.,  UI.  1,  42. 

•vent  {2),  v.t.     [Vent  (2),  s.]    To  sell ;  to  vend. 

"Therefore  did  those  nations  vent  such  spice,  sweet 
gums,  and  pearls,  aa  their  own  countries  yielded."— 
Italeigh. 

*  ven'-ta,  s.  [Sp.  =  a  sale,  a  market,  a  mean 
roadside  inn,]  A  mean  inn ;  a  roadside 
tavern.    [Vent  (2),  s.] 

vent-age  (age  as  ig),  *  vent'-ige),  s.  [Eng. 
vent  (1),  s.;  -age.]  A  small  hole  for  the  pas- 
sage of  air ;  a  vent. 

"  Govern  these  ventages  with  your  finger  and 
thumb  "—Shakesp,  :  Ilamlct,  iii.  2. 

*v^n'-tail,    *ven-taile,   "ven-tayle,  s, 

[O.  Fr.  ventaille,  from  veni  (Lat.  ventus)  =s 
wind.]  The  lower 
movable  part  of 
the  front  of  the 
helmet,  which  ad- 
mitted air  for 
breathing,  the  up- 
per being  the  visor 
(q.v.).  It  suc- 
ceeded the  nasal 
of  the  eleventh 
century,  and  the 
term  was  after- 
wards applied  to 
all  defences  of  the 
face,  whether  a  combination  of  the  mail-hood 
or  a  plate  attached  to  the  front  of  the  helmet. 

"  The  wicked  stroke  .  .  . 
Her  veniaile  shar'd  awMy." 

tipenoer:  F.  Q.,  IV.  vl,  19. 

•vent'-al,  a.  [Lat.  ventus—  wind.J  Of  or 
pertaining  to  the  wind. 

"  llie  strange,  ventnl  eccentricities  that  bad  been 
occuiTing  on  our  co.«ta.  '—Field,  Nov.  li.  1887. 


boil,  b^;  poiit,  j6^1;  cat,  9ell,  chorus,  ^hin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as;  expect,  Xenophon,  e^ist.   x^  =  £ 
Hiiaii,  -tian  =  shan.   -tion,  -sion  =  shun;  -fion,  -^on  =  Pihiin.   -cions,  -tious,  -sions  =  shiis.   -ble,  -die,  &c  =  b^l,  d$L 
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ventanna— ventrlooii« 


•ven-tan'-na,  *veii-ta'-na,  «  [Sp.  vm- 
tana,  from  Lat.  veiUiis  =  the  wind.]  A 
window. 

"  What  after  imsa'd 
WftS  far  from  the  ventanna,  whei-e  I  sat." 

Drgden.    (Todd.) 

ven-tayle,  s.    [Ventail.] 

•vent'-er  (1),  6.  [Eng.  vetU  (l),  v.  ;  -er.]  One 
who  vents  or  gives  vent  to  anything;  one 
who  publishes,  reports,  or  utters. 

"The  wcnter  of  them  doth  little  skill  the  ose  of 
speech." — Barrow  :  Sermoru,  vol.  i.,  ser.  15. 

ven'-ter  (2),  s.    [Lat.  =  the  belly.] 

1.  Anat. :  Any  large  cavity  containing  vis- 
cera. Hence  the  head,  the  thorax,  and  the 
abdomen  were  called  the  Tliree  Veiiter.s.     The 


term  was  formerly  applied  to  fl)  the  uterus  ; 
(2)  the  belly  of  a  muscle  ;  (3)  the  subscapular 
fossa,  a  shallow  concavity  on  the  anterior  sur- 
face of  the  scapula.  It  receives  the  subscapu- 
lar muscle. 

2.  Entom. :  The  lower  part  of  the  abdomen. 

3.  Law:  The  womb,  and  hence,  a  mother. 

"  A  hft3  issue  B  a  son  and  C  a  daughter  by  one 
venter,  and  D  a  son  by  another  venter.  It  B  purchases 
in  fee.  auddi&i  without  issue,  it  shall  descend  to  the 
Bister  and  not  to  the  brother  of  the  half  blood."— 
Bale. 

*  Ven-tic'-U-lar,  a.     [A  dimin.  from  vent  (1), 

6.]    Consisting  of  small  boles  or  vents. 

"  Distinguished  from  genuine  examples  by  the  so- 
called  '  vertticulnr  pei-forations  of  the  ineznil,'  or 
breathing  holes."— Athenceitm,  Oct.  14,  1882, 

Ven'-ti-duct,  s.  [Lat.  ventvs  =  wind,  and 
ductus  =^  a  passage  ;  duco^  to  lead.] 

Arch.  :  A  passage  for  wind  or  air ;  a  sub- 
terraneous passage  or  pipe  for  ventilating 
apartments. 

"  Hnviniz  t>eeii  informed  of  divers  ventiducts,  I  wish 
I  liaO  hnil  the  good  fortune,  when  I  was  at  Rome,  to 
take  notice  of  these  organs." — Boyle. 

Ven'-til»    •  ven-tile,  s.      [Ger.,  from  Lat., 
veniiLS^  wind.] 
Music : 

(1)  A  valve,  by  means  of  which  brass  tubes 
may  be  made  to  sound  the  semitones  and 
tones  between  the  natural  open  harmonics. 

(2)  A  mechanical  contrivance  on  an  organ 
for  the  purpose  of  cutting  oif  the  wind  from  a 
particular  sound-board. 

Ven-til-a'-g6,  s.  [Lat.  ventilo  —  to  fan  (yentus 
=  the  wind),  and  ago  =  to  drive  away.  So 
named  because  the  fruit  is  winged,  and  is 
scattered  by  the  wind.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Ehamnaceas.  Tall  climb- 
ing shrubs  with  woody  branches,  leatliery 
leaves,  and  small  panicles  of  flowers.  They 
are  all  from  the  tropics  of  the  eastern  hemi- 
sphere. Ventllago  maderaspatana,  an  exten- 
sive climber,  with  green,  offensively  smelling 
flowers,  a  native  of  Central  and  Southern  India 
and  Burmah,  is  said  to  yield  a  gum.  The  root 
bark  yields  a  red  dye,  orange  and  chocolate 
with  Oldenlandia  umhellata,  and  black  with 
galls.  The  fibres  of  the  bark  constitute  ex- 
cellent cordage,  and,  according  to  Rumpliius, 
the  Aniboyna  tishermen  employ  the  long 
stems  instead  of  I'opes. 

ren'-ti-late,  *ven-ty-late,  v.t.  [Lat.  ven- 
tilatus,  pa.  par,  of  ventilo  =  to  blow,  to  win- 
now, to  ventilate,  from  ventus  =  wind  ;  Fr. 
ventiler ;  Sp.  &  Port.  ventilarJ\ 

*  1.  To  winnow,  to  fan  ;  to  remove  chaff 
from. 

2.  To  blow  upon ;  to  renew  or  refresh  by 
blowing. 

"  Ventilate  and  warm  tbe  uwelUng  buds.** 

Cowper:  Tasic,  iil.  i2&. 

3.  To  expose  to  the  free  passage  of  air  or 
wind ;  to  supply  with  fresh  air  and  remove 
vitiated  air  from  :  as,  To  ventilate  a  room  by 
opening  the  windows. 

i.  To  expose  to  common  or  public  talk  or 
consideration ;  to  allow  to  be  discu.ssed 
freely ;  to  expose  to  examination  and  discus- 
sion. 

"  Much  had  been  ventUated  in  private  discourse." — 
Mjrinffton  :  Oceana,  p.  213. 

•  ven'-tH-ate,  o.    [Ventilate,  v."]  Discussed, 

considered,  ventilated. 

"  Those  counsayles  .  .  .  were  before  trayted,  and  (as 
I  might  say)  ventilate." — Elyot :  Govemour,  bk.  I., 
eh.  XXV. 

Vcn'-til-at-ing,  pr.  par.  or  a.  [Ventilate,  v.] 

ventUatUtg-brick,  ».  A  hollow  brick 
(q.v,). 


ventUatlng-lieater,  s.  A  form  of  store 
in  whicli  the  air  is  drawn  fresh  from  the  out- 
side of  the  building,  warmed  in  the  passages 
of  the  stove,  and  discharged  into  tlie  room. 

ven-til-a'-tion,  s.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  ventUa- 
tionem,  accus.  of  ventilatio,  from  veiUilatus, 
pa.  par.  of  ventilo  =  to  ventilate  (q.v,).] 

*  1.  The  act  of  fanning  or  blowing ;  tbe 
state  of  being  fanned  or  blown  on.  • 

"  The  soil,  worn  with  too  frequent  culture,  must  lie 
fallow,  till  it  has  recruited  its  exhausted  salts,  and 
again  enriched  itself  by  the  ventilations  of  tbe  air."— 
Addison. 

2.  Tlie  act  of  ventilating ;  the  state  of  being 
ventilated ;  the  process  of  removing  vitiated 
air  from  and  supplying  fresh  air  to  rooms, 
buildiftgs,  mines,  and  other  confined  places, 
so  as  to  maintain  the  atmosphere  in  such 
places  in  a  constant  state  of  purity.  This 
may  be  effected  either  by  withdrawing  the 
foul  air  and  permitting  the  fresh  air  to  flow 
in  and  supply  its  place  (the  vacuum  process); 
or  by  forcing  in  fresh  air  '(the  plenum  pro- 
cess), which  drives  tlie  foul  air  before  it  to 
tlie  exit.  A  combination  of  both  processes  is 
also  used  in  certain  cases. 

"Ill  the  ventilation  of  mines,  a  series  of  shafts, 
termed  winzes,  are  sunk  from  one  level  to  another, 
peniiittiug  the  ascent  of  the  more  highly  heated  air 
from  below,  causing  an  ascending  current;  and  the 
descent  of  the  cooler  air  from  outside,  which  tra- 
verses the  various  galleries,  la  u.sually  found  sufficient. 
In  coal  or  other  mines  where  large  quiintities  of 
dangerous  eases  are  generated,  this  method  ia  inade- 
quate, and  artificial  means  are  resorted  to  to  produce 
a  more  powerful  ascending  current,  and  cause  a  more 
rapid  circulation  of  air.  The  most  simple  means  of 
doing  this,  and  that  generally  employed  in  coal-mines, 
is  by  means  of  two  shafts,  in  one  of  which  a  fire  ia 
kept  up,  rarefying  the  air,  and  producing  a  strong 
draught,  which  cnuaes  the  withdrawal  of  the  air  from 
the  set  of  gfilleries  with  which  this,  the  upcast  shaft, 
ia  connect*.d."— yiniffZ/i;  Diet.  Mechanics. 

*  X  The  act  or  process  of  refrigerating  or 
coohng ;  refrigeration. 

"  Procure  tbe  blood  a  free  course,  ventilation,  and 
transpiration,  by  suitable  and  ecpbractic  purges." — 
ffarveff. 

*  4.  Vent,  utterance. 

"To  his  spcretary.  Dr.  Mason,  whom  he  let  lie  in 
a  pjdlet  near  him,  for  natural  ventilation  of  his 
thoughts,  he  would  break  out  iuto  bitter  eruptions." 
Wotton:  Life  of  Duke  of  Buckinffham, 

5.  Public  examination ;  open  or  free  dis- 
cussion. 

"  The  wCTifilarion  which  this  superlatively  important 
subject  is  receiving." — Field,  Dec.  31,  1887. 

•  ven'-ti-lat-ive,  a.  [Eng.  ventilat(e)  ;  -ive.] 
Of  or  pertaining  to  ventilation;  producing 
ventilation  :  as,  ventilative  appliances. 

Ven-ti-lat-or,  s.  [Lat.=  a  winnower,  from 
ventilatus,  pa.  par.  of  ventilo  =-tQ  ventilate.] 
An  arrangement  for  supplying  fresh  and  re- 
moving vitiated  air  from  buildings,  mines, 
and  other  confined  spaces;  specif.,  an  ap- 
paratus made  to  turn  with  the  wind,  and 
placed  in  a  wall  or  roof,  in  order  to  throw  a 
due  quantity  of  fresh  air  into  a  close  apart- 
ment dr  a  mine.  The  ventilator  for  stacks, 
mows,  and  granaries  consists  of  a  perforated 
air-duct  which  allows  the  heated  air  and 
moisture  to  pass  off.  The  ventilator  for  ships 
is  commonly  a  wind-sail  (q.v.). 

Venf-ing,  pr.  par.  or  a.     [Vent  (1),  v.] 

*  venting-hole,  s.    A  vent-hole. 


*  vent'- less,  a.     [Eng.  veni   (1),    8.;   -less.] 

Having  no  vent  or  outlet. 

"  A  restlesse,  ventleise  flame  of  fire." 

Davies :  Alicrocosmot,  p.  6L 

ven -tose,  a.  [Lat.  ventosus,  from  ventres  ■=■ 
wind.]    Windy,  flatulent. 

*ven'-t6se  (1),  s.  [Fr.  ventouse,  from  Lat. 
ventosa  cucurbita  =  a  cupping-glass,  from 
ventus  =  wind.]    A  cupping-glass. 

"They  haue  certaine  hollow  concavities  dispearsed 
within  their  clawes  or  armes  like  to  ventoses  or  cup- 
ping-glasses."— P.  Holland:  Plinie,  bk.  ix.,  ch.  xxix. 

Ven'-tose  (2),  s.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  ventosus  = 
windy,  from  ventus  =  wind,]  The  name 
.adopted  in  October,  1793,  by  the  French 
Convention  for  the  sixth  month  of  the  Re- 
publican year.  It  commenced  on  Feb.  19, 
and  was  the  third  winter  month. 

*  ven-t6s'-i-t3^,  s.    [Eng.  ventos(e),  a. ;  -ity.] 

1.  Lit.  :  Windiness,  flatulence. 

"BemocritUB  banished  tumepsaltogither  from  the 
bourd,  by  reason  of  the  ventosities  or  wiodlues&e  that 
it  engendreth. '■—/>.  Holland  •  Plinie,  bk.  xx.,  ch.  iii. 

2.  Fig. :   Empty  pride  or  boasting ;  vain- 
glory.   (Bacon.) 


*  ven'-toiis-ing,  &     [Ventose  (IX  «•]    The 
act  or  process  of  cupping. 

"  Neither  reine-blode,  nor  tonttmaing, 
Ne  driuke  of  herbea  may  beu  his  belpiBC, 

Chaucn-:  V.  P.,  a.7NL 

ven'-tral,  a.  [Lat  vetiiralis,  from  vmter^  genib. 
veniris'=  the  belly.] 

1,  Anat.:  Of  or  pertaining  to  tbe  beUy, 
or  to  the  surface  of  the  body  opposite  to  the 
dorsal  side  or  back  :  as,  ventral  muscles. 

2.  Bot. :  Belonging  to  the  anterior  surfiioe 
of  anything. 

ventral-fins,  s.  pi. 

Ichthy.  :  Paired  or  horizontal  fins,  inserted 
on  the  abdominal  surface,  behind,  below,  or 
in  advance  of  the  pectoral  fins,  whence  they 
are  called  abdominal,  thoracic,  or  jugular 
ventral  flns  respectively.  They  are  generally 
narrow,  composed  of  a  small  number  of  rays, 
tbe  outer  of  which  is  ordinarily  bony.  In 
some  genera  of  the  Gobiidse,  the  ventral  fins 
are  united  and  form  a  suctorial  disc. 

ventral-suture,  s.    [Suture,  ».,  II.  2.] 

*ven'-tric,  a.     [Ventbicous.]    Of  or  pertain- 
ing to  the  stomach. 

" '  Magister  artis  .  .  .  venter,' says  Persius  [Proi,  10, 
11],  the  art  of  accm-ate  time-keeping  is  ventrtc" — Af. 
Collitu :  Thoughts  in  my  Garden,  i.  41, 

Ven'-tri-cle,  s.  [Fr.  ventrictUe,  from  Lat. 
ve-ntriculum,  accus.  of  ventriculus  =  (1)  the 
stomach,  (2)  a  ventricle  ;  double  dimin.  from 
venter,  genit.  ventris  =  the  belly.] 
I.  Ordinary  Language  : 
1.  A"  small  cavity  in  an  animal  body;  a 
place  of  organic  function, 

"  HerophiluB  [places  the  soull  within  tbe  ventri<d« 
or  concavity  of  the  brain,  whicb  also  is  the  basis  or 
foundation  of  it."— P.  Holland  :  Plutarch,  p.  683. 

*  2.  The  stomach. 

"  Whether  I  will  or  not,  while  I  live  my  heart  beats, 
and  my  ventricle  digests  what  is  in  it."— Jiale. 

IL  Anat. :  The  name  given  to  various  cavities 
smaller  than  that  of  the  stomach.  [*|[.]  Tims 
the  cerebrum  has  several  ventricles,  and  the 
cerebellum  one.  Among  these  are  the  right 
and  left  lateral  ventricles.  The  third  ventricle 
is  a  narrow  longitudinal  cleft  placed  between 
the  optic  thulami  of  the  cerebrum.  The 
fourth,  called  also  tbe  ventricle  of  the  cere- 
bellum, occupies  the  space  between  the 
medulla  oblongata  in  front  and  the  cerebrum 
behind.  The  fifth,  called  also  the  ventricle  of 
the  septum,  or  sylvian  ventricle,  is  situated 
between  two  laminte  of  the  septum  lucidum 
a  tliin  transparent  partition  placed  betweeu 
tbe  two  lateral  ventricles. 

%  Ventricles  of  tlie  heart : 

Awxt. :  Two  of  the  four  cavities  into  which 
the  heart  is  divided.  They  are  called  the 
right  and  the  left  ventricles.  The  right  or 
anterior  ventricle  occupies  most  of  the  an- 
terior surface  of  the  right  border  and  a 
smaller  part  of  the  posterior  surface.  The 
uppei^nd  left  angle,  called  the  arterial  cone 
or  infundibulum,  is  prolonged  in  a  conical 
form  to  the  commencement  of  the  pulmonary 
artery.  The  muscular  wall  of  the  right  ven- 
tricle is  thickest  at  the  base,  and  becomes 
thinner  towards  the  apex.  At  its  base  are 
two  orifices  :  the  auriculo- ventricular  orifice, 
protected  by  the  tricuspid  valve,  and  that  of 
the  pulmonary  artery,  protected  by  the  semi- 
lunar or  sigmoid  valves.  The  left  or  posterior 
ventricle  occupies  the  left  border  of  the  heart, 
about  a  third  of  its  extent  appearing  on  the 
anterior  surface,  the  rest  being  visible  be- 
hind. It  is  longer  and  narrower  than  the 
right  ventricle,  and  oval  in  cross-section. 
Its  walls,  except  near  the  apex,  are  three 
times  as  thick  as  those  of  the  right  ventricle. 
Its  two  orifices  are  very  close  together.  One 
is  the  left  auricular,  the  other  the  aortic, 
opening,  the  former  protected  by  the  bicuspid 
or  mitral,  the  latter  by  another  semilunar  or 
sigmoid  valve,  while  the  two  are  separated 
only  by  the  attachment  of  the  anterior  seg- 
ment of  the  mitral  valve.  The  ventricles  re- 
ceive the  blood  from  the  auricles,  and 
transmit  it  to  the  lungs  and  through  the 
aorta  to  the  body  generally.  [Heaet,  II.  2.  (1).] 

ven'-tric-oiis,  ven'- trie- ose,  a.     [Low 

Lat.  ventricosiLS,  from  Lat,  venter,  genit.  vem- 
iris  =  the  belly.] 

I.  Ord.  Lang.  (Of  both  forms):  Resembling 
the  belly;  hence,  swelled  out,  distended. 

n.  Botany  (Of  the  form  ventricose) :  Inflated. 
[Bellying,  B.  2.] 


|5t©,  fa,t,  taiQ,  amidst,  wliat,  lall.  father ;   -we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there ;   pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;   go.  pSt» 
or,  wore,  wol^  work,  whd,  son;  mute,  ciib,  ciire,  ^nite,  cur,  rule,  fall;  try,  Syrian.    sa,(e  =  e;  ey  =  a;  qu  =  kw. 


ventricular — Venus 
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v€n-trfc  -'U-lar,  a.  [Eng.  ventncuUe) ;  -or.] 
Pertaining  to  or  resembling  a  ventricle ;  dis- 
tended in  the  middle ;  bellied. 

"The  general  ventricular  apace  within  tho  uere- 
brum.  —Quain :  Anat.  {t<L  8th),  ii.  589. 

ven-trJc'-u-Ute,  s.  [Ventriculites.]  Any 
individual  of  the  genus  Ventriculites. 

ven-tric-n-lit'-e^,  s,  pi    [Lat.,  dimin,  from 

venter  =  tlie  belly.] 

PaXmonU  :  The  typical  genus  of  Ventriculi- 
tidae  (q.v.).     Characteristic  of  the  Chalk. 

ven-tric-u-li'-ti-dse,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  ven- 
tTiculU{es) :  Lat.  fern.  pL  adj.  suff.  -idoi.] 

Zool.  &  PalfEont.:  Sponges,  simple  or  com- 
pound. Cup,  funnel  or  top-shaped,  cylindrical 
or  ramose.  Wall  in  meandrous  folds,  spicular 
nodes  octohedral ;  radial  canals  blind.  The 
outer  or  under  surface  of  the  sponge  with 
elongate  apertures  or  vents,  the  inner  or 
upper  surface  either  similar  to  the  lower  or 
■with  circular  vents.  Dermal  layer  a  cribri- 
furni  siliceous  membrane.  Root-appendage  of 
fasciculate  siliceous  fibres,  united  by  trans- 
verse extensions,  and  without  axial  canals. 
{llinde  in  Palceoniographical  Society's  vol.  for 
1886.)  They  reach  their  maximum  in  the  Cre- 
taceous rocks.    Only  one  genus  now  survives. 

Ven-tric'-u-lous,  a.  [Eng.  ventricul(e) ; 
-ous,]    The  same  as  Ventricular  (q.v.). 

*  ven-tri-16-CU'-tion,  s.     [Lat.  venter,  genit. 

ventris^^  the  belly,  and  Eng.  locution.]  A 
speaking  after  the  manner  of  a  ventriloquist ; 
ventriloquism. 

•  ven'-tri-ldque  (qu  as  k),  ven-tri-lo'- 

qui-al,  a.  [Lat.  ventriloquus  =  a  ventrilo- 
quist :  venter,  genit.  ventris  =  the  belly,  and 
loqiLor  =  to  speak.]  Pertaining  to  vt:ntrilo- 
quism. 

"  Followed  by  a  faint  kind  of  ncntriloquiaZ  chirping.* 
— Dickeiis:  Sketches  by  Sot;  Mistaken  JUilliner, 

Ven-tril'-o-quism  s.  [Eng.  ventriloqu(y) ; 
-ism.]  TJie  act  or  art  of  speaking  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  cause  the  hearers  to  believe  tliat 
the  sound  comes  not  from  the  person  speak- 
ing, but  from  a  different  source.  The  name 
originated  from  the  erroneous  supposition 
that  the  sounds  uttered  were  formed  in  the 
belly,  whereas  they  are  formed  by  the  same 
organs  as  the  emissions  of  sound  commonly, 
viz.,  the  larynx,  the  palate,  the  tongue,  the 
lips,  &c.,  only  that  to  increase  the  illusion 
the  performer  moves  the  lips  as  little  as 
possible.  The  art  of  ventriloquism  depends 
mainly  on  two  things:  (1)  The  power  of 
appreciating  the  value  of  sounds  at  certain 
given  distances,  or  when  hindered  by  ob- 
stacles; (2)  The  power  of  imitating  or  repro- 
ducing the  diminished  value  of  such  sounds. 
Thus,  to  represent  a  man  speaking  outside  a 
■window,  the  ventriloquist  should  know  ex- 
actly the  value  of  such  sounds  inside  a  room 
if  actually  produced  ofltside,  and  also  be  able 
to  reproduce  them  by  accurate  imitation.  The 
art  of  ventriloquism  was  known  to  the  an- 
cient Greeks  and  Romans. 

Ven-trU'-O-quist,  s.  [Eng.  ventrUoqu(y) ; 
-ist.]  One  who  practises  or  is  skilled  in  the 
art  of  ventriloquism  ;  one  who  speaks  so  as 
to  cause  his  voice  to  appear  to  come  from 
some  other  quarter. 

"A  tuneful  bird  ia  »  ventrUoquUi."— Foley :  Nat. 
Theology,  ch.  x. 

•ven-tril-6-quis'-tlC,  a.  [Eng.  ventriU- 
guist;  -ic]  Pertaining  to  ventriloquism  or 
ventriloquists ;  ventriloquial. 

"  It  has,  moreover,  a  peculiar  ventriloguisticqu!i.llty, 
which,  when  heard  in  the  distance,  seemB  to  locate  its 
origin  at  much  closer  range."— harper'*  Magazine, 
JuTy,  1886,  p.  291. 

Ven-trfl'-S-quize,  v.i.  [Eng.  ventriloqu{y)  ; 
-ize.]  To  practise  ventriloquism ;  to  speak 
after  the  manner  of  a  ventriloquist. 

*  ven-trU'-d-qUotis,  a.     [Lat.  ventHloguus.] 

[VentriloqueJ     Speaking  after  the  manner 
of  a  ventriloquist ;  ventriloquial. 

"In  the  same  tract,  chap.  6,  is  this  observation  of 

ventriloguoua  persons."— iJerAam  -■    Physica-TheoVigy, 

bk.  ir.,  cli.  viL 

*  vSn-tril'-6-qii3^,  «.  [Lat.  ventrilogims.] 
[VentriloquE.]    Ventriloquism. 

Ven-tro-,  pre/.  [Lat.  v&nter,  genit.  ventris  = 
the  belly.] 

Anat. :  Of,  pertaining  to,  or  connected  with 
the  belly. 


ventro-inguinal,  a. 

Anat.  :  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  belly  and 
the  groin  :  as,  veniro-inguvnal  hernia. 
ventro-lateral.  s. 

Anat. :  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  belly  and  the 
side  :  as,  ventro-lateral  muscles. 

ven'-ture,  *  venter,  s.    [An  abbreviation  of 
aventure,  or  adventure  (<i.v.).^ 

1.  An  undertaking  of  chance,  risk,  or  danger; 
the  hazard  or  risking  of  something  upon  an 
event,  the  result  of  which  cannot  be  clearly 
foreseen  ;  the  undertaking  of  chance  and  risk  ; 
a  trial  of  one's  chance  or  of  an  issue  ;  hazard, 
risk. 

"  I  cannot  lose  much  by  the  venture,  sure." 

lieaum.  &  J-'lct. :  A'oble  Gentleman,  iv.  L 

2.  Specifically,  a  commercial  speculation  or 
enterprise  ;  a  pecuniary  risk. 

3.  That  which  is  put  to  hazard  or  risk ; 
that  which  is  staked ;  a  stake,  a  risk ;  espe- 
cially something  sent  abroad  in  trade. 

"  We  must  tiike  the  current  when  it  eerves, 
Or  luae  ouv  ventisn-s." 

Hhakesp, :  Julius  Ccsaar,  iv.  8, 

4.  A  chance  occurrence,  an  accident;  chance, 
hap,  contingency. 

"  The  king  rcBolved  with  all  speed  to  assail  the 
reliela,  aud  yet  with  that  providence  and  surety  aa 
should  leave  little  to  venture  or  fortune."—  Bacon. 

yi  At  a  venture :  An  improper  spelling  of 
at  aventure,  at  adventure  ==  at  hazard,  at 
random,  on  chance. 


ven'-ture,  v.t.  ki.    [Venture,  s.] 

A.  Transitii^e : 

1.  To  expose  to  hazard  or  risk  ;  to  risk,  to 
hazard.     (Sha'!cesp. :  Coriolanus,  ii.  2.) 

2.  To  run  the  hazard  or  risk  of;  to  expose 
one's  self  to  ;  to  chance. 

"  I  should  venture  Purgatory  for  't," 

Shakesp. :  OtheUo,  iv.  3. 

*  3.  To  put  or  send  as  a  venture  or  commer- 
cial speculation. 

"  The  fish  ventured  for  France  they  pack  in  staunch' 
hogslieads,  so  as  to  keep  them  iu  their  pickle." — 
Carew :  Survey  of  Cornwall. 

*  4.  To  confide  in  ;  to  rely  on  ;  to  trust ;  to 
risk  one's  self  with. 

"To  buy  silks  of  one  whom  he  would  not  venture  to 
feel  his  \)ui&e."— Addison. 

B,  Intransitive : 

1.  To  hazard  one's  self;  to  dare;  to  have 
the  courage  or  presumption  to  do,  undertake, 
or  say. 

"  Whosoever  ventured  in  must  nedes  gore  themselves 
upiwn  the  sharpe  pointes  of  the  stakes." — Qolding  : 
CtBtar,  f  0.  225. 

2.  To  try  a  chance,  hazard,  or  risk ;  to  run 
all  risks. 

"  Before  yon  ventwre  for  me," 

Shakesp. :  Merchant  of  Venice,  lit  2. 

^  To  venture  at,  on,  or  upon:  To  dare  to 
enter  upon  or  engage  in  ;  to  take  or  run  the 
risk  of. 

"  It  was  impossible  to  think  ot  venturing  upon  this 
-pasBage."— Anton  :  Voyages,  bk.  ii.,  ch.  viL 

*  ven'-tu-rer,  *  vSn'-ter-er,  «.     [An  ^h- 

breviation  of  adventurer  (q.v.).] 

1.  One  who  ventures,  hazards,  or  risks ;  an 
adventurer. 


"  Remember,  you're  all  ventureri,  sod  In  this  play 
Hovr  many  twelve-pencea  ye  have  'stow'd  this  day. 
Beaum.  <£  Flet.  :  Mad  Lover.    (Frol.) 

2.  A  prostitute,  a  strumpet. 


ven'-ture-some,  a.    [Eng.  venture;  -sffme.} 

1.  Inclined  to  venture ;    venturous,  bold* 
daring. 

2.  Risky,  hazardous,  bold. 

"That  bold  and  venturesome  act  of  hiM.'"—Strype : 
Ecclea.  Mem. ;  Henry  VIII.  (an.  1546). 

Ven'-ture-some-l^,  adv.  [Eng.  venturesoTue; 
-ly.]  In  a  venturesome,  bold,  or  daring  manner. 

ven'-ture-some-ness,  s.  [Eng.  venturesome; 
-ness.]'  The  quality  or  state  of  being  venture- 
some ;  riskiness,  boldness. 

"  As  far  aa  Europe  is  concerned,  the  venturesomeneu 
of  travel  has  been  for  some  years  past  steadily  on  the 
decrease."— /)a«2/  Telegraph,  April  3, 18S8. 

Veii'-tu-l4ne,  s.  [Avanturine.]  Powdered 
gold  used  in  japanning  to  cover  varnished 
surfaces. 

ven'-tu-roiis,  *  ven'-trous,  ».  [An  abbre- 
viation of  adventurous  (q.v.).J  Daring,  bold, 
venturesome,  adventurous. 

"The  vent'rous  knight  is  from  the  saddle  thrown." 
Dryden :  Falamon  &  Arcite,  ilL  786. 


veu'-tu-roiis-ly,  *  ven'-trous-lj^,  ado. 

[Eng.  venturous;  -ly.]  In  a  venturous,  bold, 
daring,  or  venturesome  manner. 

"  How  meu  durst  die  bo  ventrously  except  they  are 
sure  they  died  well."— Z/oies.-  Remains;  Ser-num  on 
Numbers  xxxv.  S3, 

ven'-tu-roiis-ness,  s.  [Eng.  venturous; 
-ness.]' The  quality  or  state  of  being  ven- 
turous, daring,  or  venturesome  ;  daring,  fear- 
lessness. 

"Her  coinji'-g  Into  the  place,  where  the  walls  and 
ceilings  were  whited  over,  much  offended  her  siyht, 
aud  made  her  repent  her  vent'rov^neas,"  —  Boyle : 
Works,  i.  673. 

v^n'-ue,  *  ven'-ew  (ew  as  u),  *  ven'-njr, 

s.  [Fr.  venue  =  a  coming,  an  arrival,  a  thrust 
in  fencing ;  prop.  fem.  of  venu,  pa.  par.  of, 
venir  (Lat.  venio)  =  to  come.] 

*  L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Lit. :  A  thrust  or  hit  received  in  a  con- 
test with  swords  or  cudgels ;  a  turn  or  bout 
of  fencing  or  cudgel-play. 

"Preventing  the  venue  of  their  stroke." — P.  HoUanet .' 
Plutarch,  jj.  407, 

2.  Fig. :  A  combat,  a  trial  of  skill. 

"  A  quick  venue  of  ■<ffii."—Shakesp. :  Love's  Labour'M 
Lost,  V.  L 

IL  Law :  The  place  where  an  action  is  laid 
or  tried.  The  county  in  which  the  trial  of  a 
particular  cause  takes  place  is  said  to  be  the 
ve7iue  of  that  trial.  In  local  actions,  as  for 
damages  for  an  actual  trespass,  or  ftir  waste, 
&c.,  aflecting  land,  the  plaintitf  must  lay  hia 
declaration,  or  declare  his  injm-y  to  have  hap- 
pened in  the  very  county  and  place  that  it 
really  did  happen  ;  but  in  transitory  actions, 
for  injuries  that  might  have  happened  any- 
where, as  debt,  detinue,  slander,  and  the  like, 
the  plaintiff  may  declare  in  what  county  he 
pleases,  and  then  the  trial  must  be  had  in  that 
county  in  which  the  declaration  is  laid.  By 
legal  legislation  the  venue  in  all  cases,  civil 
and  criminal,  may  be  regulated  by  the  superior 
courts. 

Tf  To  lay  a  venue :  To  allege  or  fix  a  place  of 
trial. 

ven'-ule,  s.  [Lat.  venvXa,  dimin.  from  v&na^ 
a  vein.] 

*  1.  Ord.  Lang. :  A  small  vein. 
2.  Bot. :  A  veinlet  (q.v.). 

*  ven'-u-lite,  s.  [Mod.  Lat.  venus,  and  Gr. 
KiQoq  {iUhos)=:  a  stone.] 

Pakeont. :  A  fossil  of,  or  akin  to,  the  genui 
Venus  (q.v.). 

Ven'-u-lose,  a.     [Eng.  venule)  ;  -ose.} 
Bot.  :  Full  of  small  veins. 

Tennlose-hmoid,  a. 

Bot. :  The  same  as  Hinoid  (q.v.).    (Link.) 

Ve'-niis,  s.  [Lat.  =  the  goddess  of  love,  love ; 
allied  to  Sansc.  van  ~  to  love  ;  Eng.  vHn.] 

1.  Roman  Mythol. :  The  goddess  of  beauty 
and  love,  and  more  especially  of  sensual  love, 
her  principal  seats  being  the  islands  of  Cyprus 
and  Cythera.  This  goddess  is  generally  sup- 
posed to  have  been  of  eastern  origin,  and  to 
have  been  the  same  as  the  Phoenician  Astarte. 
Before  h  er  identi  fication  with  the  Greek  Aphro- 
dite, the  daughter  of  Zens  and  Dione,  who, 
according  to  some  accounts,  arose  from  the 
foam  of  the  sea,  Venus  was  one  of  the  least 
important  divinities  (Macrob. :  Sat.  i.  12.)  The 
Romans  regarded  her  as  the  progenitress  of 
their  nation,  which  was  fabled  to  have  sprung 
from  Mneas,  the  offspring  of  her  union  with 
the  Trojan  Anchises,  She  was  married  to  Vul- 
can, but  was  not  remarkable  for  fidelity  to 
her  husband,  and  her  amour  with  Adonis  has 
been  celebrated  by  classic  poets  and  by  Shnke- 
speare.  The  rose,  myrtle,  and  apple  were  sacred 
to  her  ;  among  birds,  the  dove,  swan,  find  spar- 
row were  hir  favourites.  She  is  generally  repre- 
sented with  her  son  Cupid  in  a  chariot  drawn 
by  doves,  or,  at  other  times,  by  swans  or 
sparrows.  Among  the  most  famous  statues  of 
Venus  are  the  Venus  of  Cnidus,  by  Praxiteles 
(of  which  the  Venus  de  Medici,  found  at 
Tivoli,  is  supposed  to  be  a  copy),  the  Venus  of 
Capua,  and  the  Venus  of  Milo,  or  Milos,  found 
in  the  island  of  Milos.  In  the  best  days  of 
art  she  was  always  represented  as  draped,  in 
later  times  nude. 

2.  Astron. ;  The  second  of  the  known  in- 
ferior planets,  if  the  arrangement  be  made 
according  to  their  relative  distances  from  the 
sun.  With  the  exception  of  the  moon,  Venus 
is  the  nearest  of  all  the  heavenly  bodies  to 
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the  earth,  and,  when  near  its  extreme  eastern 
or  western  elongation,  is  much  brighter  than 
even  the  largest  of  the  fixed  star.s.  It  stands 
first  in  this  respect  also  of  all  the  planets,  the 
nearest  approach  to  it  being  that  made  at  cer- 
tain times  by  Jupiter.  When  Venus  is  at  its 
maxinmm  of  briglitness,  it  ciin  sometimes  be 
seen  by  the  naked  e\e  in  sunlight  within  an 
hour  of  noon.  Its  comparative  nearntss  to 
tlie  sun  causes  it  to  be  for  six  montlis  a 
morning  and  for  the  other  six  months  an 
evening  sti.r.  In  the  iirst  state,  it  is  the 
Lucifer  of  the  Latins  and  the  Phosphor  of 
the  Greeks ;  in  the  latter,  it  is  the  Hes- 
perus of  classical  antiquity  and  of  moilern 
poetry.  It  undergoes  phiises  Uke  the  moon. 
Father  Castelli,  a  famous  Florentine  philo- 
soplier,  reasoned  this  out,  and,  questioning 
Galileo  on  the  Buhject,  induced  him  to  look 
with  his  telescope  and  see.  On  December  30, 
llilO,  he  was  able  to  announce  to  Castelli  that 
the  pluises  had  been  actually  discerned.  They 
aie  not  visible  to  tlic  naked  eye,  to  which  the 
planet  is  simply  a  brilliant  speck,  too  small 
to  leveal  its  actual  fonn,  which  is  much  more 
globular  than  that  of  the  earth.  Its  diameter 
is  aliout  7,(JC0  miles,  or  about  258  miles  less 
than  that  of  the  earth.  Were  man  placed  on 
the  surface  of  Venus,  tlie  earth  would  look  a 
trifle  larger  and  brighter  than  Venus  does  to 
us  in  our  sky.  The  mass  of  Venus  is  about 
three-quaiters  that  of  the  earth,  or  -i-n-^inm 
that  of  the  sun ;  it-s  density  is  about  0-850 
that  of  the  earth  ;  its  specific  gi-avity  4-81,  as 
against  5"C6,  that  of  the  earth.  While  a  stone 
falling  towards  the  earth  passes  through  a 
little  more  thansixteen  feet  in  the  first  second, 
it  would  do  so  to  Venus  throughout  about 
thirteen  feet  only  in  the  same  time.  The  ex- 
cessive brightness  of  Venus  makes  the  time  of 
its  rotation  somewhat  doubtful  ;  it  is  pro- 
visi(mally  placed  at  23  hours  21'.  Its  mean 
distance  from  the  sun  is  67,000,000,  its  g  /eatest 
distame  67,500,000,  and  its  least  60,COO,000 
of  miles.  These  numbers  show  that  its  orbit 
depaits  but  slightly  from  a  circle.  Its  periodic 
time  is  2247  mean  solar  days.  Observation 
on  the  jiassage  of  the  planet  over  the  sun's 
disc  is  the  best  method  of  ascertaining  the 
distfince  of  the  great  luminary  [Transit]  ;  it 
has  al-so  revealed  the  fact  that  Venus  has  an 
atmosphere,  but  its  composition  is  as  yet 
uncertain.  Old  observers  thouglit  they  de- 
tected a  satellite ;  modern  astronomers  have 
not  confh-med  this  view,  and  believe  it  to 
have  been  founded  on  optical  delusion. 

3.  Her. :  The  green  tincture  in  coat-armour 
when  borae  by  princes  ;  vert. 

*  4.  Old  Chem. :  A  name  given  to  copper. 

5.  Zool.  &  PalcEont.  :  The  type-genus  of 
Veneridae(q.v.),  with  176  recent  species,  uni- 
versally distributed,  fiom  low  water  to  140 
fathoms.  Shell  thick,  ovate,  smooth,  sulcated, 
or  cancellated  ;  margins  minutely  crenellated  ; 
liinj^e  teeth  3-3  ;  pallial  sinus  small,  angular; 
ligament  prominent,  lunule  distinct.  Animal 
witli  mantle-niarginsfringed ;  siphons  unequal, 
more  or  less  sepai-ate ;  foot  tongue-shaped.  All 
the  species  are  edilde.  Venus  mercenaria  is 
known  on  the  east  coast  of  the  United  States  as 
the  Round  Clam,  and  from  the  sea-worn  frag- 
ments of  the  shell  of  this  species  the  Red 
Indians  used  to  make  coinage,  by  perforating 
and  stringing  them  on  leather 
thongs.  Fossil  siiecies  200, 
from  the  Oolite  onward. 

Venns's  basin,  bath, 
or  cup»  s. 

Bot.  :  Dipsacus  sylvestris. 
ITeasel.] 

Venus's  basket,  s. 

Zool. :  A  popular  name  for 
any  species  of  the  genus  Eu- 
plecteila  (q.v.).  Called  also 
Venus's  Flower  basket.  The 
species  figured  is  Eu-pUcteVa 
suberea,  from  the  Philippines. 

— .  ,  -  VliNUjS   BASKET. 

Veuus's  comb,  s. 

1.  Bot.  :  f^candix  Pecten-Vejieris.  [Scandix.] 
Bo  named  because  the  slender,  tapering  beaks 
of  the  seed-vessels  are  set  together  like  the 
teeth  of  a  comb. 

2.  Zool. :  Miirex  trilmlus,  a  beautiful  and 
delicate  shell,  with  long  thin  spines,  from 
the  Indian  Ocean. 

Venus's  fan,  s. 

Zool. :  Gorgonia  jUxbdluin,  a  much  branched 
and   reticulated   zoophyte,   which   has  been 


found  in  the  waters  of  the  Southern  States,  the 
West  Indies,  &c. 

Venus's  fly-trap,  o.    [Dion.£^] 

Venus's  girdle,  s. 

Zool. :  Cestum  veneris,  a  free  -  swimming 
Hydrozoon,  from  the  Mediterranean.  It  i.s  a 
long,  narrow,  strongly  -  compressed,  act!  ve 
creature,  covered  with  cilia,  and  swims  with  a 
graceful  undulatory  motion. 

Venus's  hair,  s. 

Bot. :  Adiantum  Gapilliis-Veneris,  [Adian- 
TUM,  Maiden-hair.] 

Venus's  looking-glass,  a. 

Bot.:  Speeularia  speculuvi ;  a  Campanula- 
like plant,  with  purple  flowers,  from  con- 
tinental Europe. 

Venus's  navel-wort,  s. 

Bot. :  The  genus  Omphalodes  (q-v.). 

Venus's  slipper,  s. 

Zool. :  The  genus  Carinaria  (q.v.). 

ve-nu'-sa-a,  ».  [Mod.  Lat.,  from  Lat.  Venus 
(q.v.).] 

Entom. :  A  genus  of  Geometer  Moths,  family 
Acidalidse.  Antennae  of  the  male  slightly 
pectinated  ;  abdomen  slender ;  wings  entire, 
rounded.  One  British  species,  Vermsia  cam- 
hrica  {Stainton),  or  cambricaria  {Newman), 
the  Welsh  Wave.  The  larva  feeds  on  the 
mountain-ash. 

*  ve-nust',  a.  [Lat.  venustusy  from  vc»u3  = 
beauty.J    Beautiful,  amiable. 

"  A8  tbe  lufaucy  of  Rome  was  venutt,  bo  fin%  Its  man- 
liood  ootably  streuuoua." —  Waterhoute:  Comment., 
Fortetcus,  p.  187. 

*  ven-ym,  *  ven-yme,  a.    [Venom,  s.  &  «.] 

ve-prec'-u-lsa,  s.  pi.  [Lat.,  pi.  of  veprecula, 
=  a  little' thorn  or  briar  bush,  dimin.  from 
vepres  =  a  thorn-bush.] 

Bot. :  The  fifty-fourth  order  in  Linnaeus's 
Natural  System.  Genera  :  Uliamnus,  Lycium, 
Daphne,  &c. 

*  ver,  s.     [Lat.]    The  spring.    (Cftawccr.) 

ver*-^  adv.     [Very.]    (Scotch.) 

vS-ra'-cioUS,  a.  [Lat.  veras,  genit.  wrocw, 
from  veriis  =  true.] 

1.  Observant  of  truth  ;  habitually  speaking 
the  truth. 

"The  Spirit  !8  most  perfectly  and  absolutely  rfira- 
eiou*."—Barrov):  Sermons,  voL  ii.,  ser.  S4. 

2.  Characterized  by  truth  and  accuracy ; 
true  :  as,  a  veracious  account. 

*  3.  Leading  to  or  reporting  actual  facts. 

ve-ra'-cious-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  veracimts;  -ly.^ 
In  a  veracious  manner ;  with  truth  ;  truth- 
fully. 

vS-rag'-i-t^,  s.  [Xat.  veracitas,  from  veraz 
=  veracious  (q.v.).] 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  truthful  or 
observant  of  truth ;  habitual  regard  or  ob- 
servance of  tinith  ;  truthfulness,  truth. 

"His  veracity  Bi.iv\.  unchangeableness secure  our  trust 
In  him."' — Clarke  :  Evidences,  prop.  1, 

2-  Consistency  of  report  with  truth  or  tact ; 
agreement  with  facts  ;  truth. 

"There  was  no  reason  to  doubt  t\\B  veracity  ot  those 
facts  which  they  related."— ^ddiion. 

*3.  Tliat  which  is  true;  that  in  which 
truth  lies  ;  truth.     {CarlyU.) 

*ve-ra-ment,  adv.  [O.  Fr.  veraiment.] 
[Very.]    Truly,  really. 

vS-ran'-da,  ve-rSn'-dah,  *  fe-ran-da,  s. 

[Port,  varanda  =  a  balcony  ;  O  Sp.  iaranda, 
from  vara  =  a  rod  ;  or  from  Pers.  bar-dmadah 
—  a  porch,  a  terrace,  a  balcony,  from  bar- 
dmadan  =  to  ascend,  to  arise,  to  emerge,  to 
grow  out,  from  bar  =  up,  and  dinadan  =  to 
come,  to  arrive  ;  or  from  Sansc.  varaiida  =  a 
portico,  from  vri  =  to  cover.]  An  open  portico 
attached  to  a  house  ;  a  sort  of  light  external 
gallery  in  the  front  of  a  house,  having  a 
sloping  roof  supported  by  slender  pillars,  and 
frequently  partly  enclosed  in  front  with 
lattice- work. 

"  UppercroBS  Cottage,  with  its  veranda,  French  win- 
dowB,  ajid  other  prettiuessea"  — ^i*s  Austen:  Per' 
suasion,  ch.  v. 

v£-ra'-trate,  s.    [Eng.  v&ratriic) ;  -ate.] 
Chefm. ;  A  salt  of  veratric  acid  (q.v-X 


ve-ra'-tre-SB,  s.  pi.    [Mod.  Lat  veratr{um)', 
Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  sufT.  -ete.] 

Bot. :  A  tribe  of  Melanthaceae.  Divisions 
of  the  perianth  free,  sessile,  shortly  uugui- 
culate,  or  cohering  into  a  short  tube. 

ve-ra'-tri-a,  a.    [Veratrine.] 

ve-ra'-tric,  a.     [Eng.  veratr(ine) ;  -ic]    Con- 
tained in  or  derived  from  Veratrum  Sabaditla. 

veratric-acid,  s. 

Chem.:  C9Hio04  =  C6H:i(OCH3)2CO-OH.  A 
monobasic  aciol  discovered  by  Merck,  in  1839, 
in  sabadilla  seeds.  It  is  prepared  by  exhaust- 
ing till!  bruised  seeds  with  alcohol  containing 
sulphuric  acid,  neutralising  with  milk  of  lime, 
filtering  and  evaporating  the  filtrate  to  dry- 
ness. It  crystallizes  in  colourless  four-sided 
prisms,  slightly  soluble  in  water,  soluble  in 
alcohol,  but  insoluble  in  ether.  Heated  to 
100^  it  gives  off  water  and  becomes  opnque; 
at  a  higher  temperature  it  melts,  and  sub- 
limes witliout  decomposition. 

Ver'-a-trin,  s.     [Eng.  veratr{um);  -i«,) 
Chem.:  Veratrura-reain  (q.v.). 

ver'-a-trine,  s.  [Eng.  veratr(um) ;  -%ne.'\ 
Chem.  :  Ca2H52N208,  Veratria.  An  organic 
base  discovered  by  Meissner,  in  1818,  in  saba- 
dilla seeds,  and  readily  obtained  by  boiling 
the  bruised  seeds  in  strong  alcohol,  and  pre- 
cipitating by  an  alkali.  In  its  pure  state  it 
is  a  white  or  greenish-white  crystalline  powder, 
inodorous,  insoluble  in  water,  soluble  in 
alcohol  and  ether,  and  very  poisonous  ;  melts 
at  115°,  and  solidifies  on  cooling  to  a  resinous 
mass.  Strong  sulphuric  acid  colours  it  first 
yellow,  then  carmine  red,  and  lastly  violet. 
It  dissolves  in  dilute  acids,  forming  colour- 
less salts,  which  are  very  poisonous. 

ver'-a-trol,  s.     [Eng.  veratr{ic);  -ol.] 

Chem. :  CgHioOa.  A  colourless  oil  obtained 
by  distilling  veratric  acid  with  excess  ol 
baryta.  It  has  an  agreeable,  aromatic  odour, 
sp.  gr.  1'0S6  at  15°,  solidities  at  15°,  and  boils 
at  202^-205°. 

vS-ra'-trum,  ».     [Lat  =  a  plant,  V'eratrwm 
alhnm.l 

1.  Bot. :  The  typical  genus  of  Veratreae. 
Perianth  of  six  equal  divisions,  sessile,  per- 
sistent; stamens  six,  springing  from  the 
perianth ;  styles  three,  persistent ;  stigmas 
three,  spreading;  capsules  three;  seeds  nu- 
merous. Plants  with  perennial  roots,  erect 
stems,  ovate  pointed  leaves,  and  panicles  of 

Solygamous  flowers.  Natives  of  Europe  and 
orth  America.  Veratncm  album  is  the  White 
Hellebore.  The  stem  is  two  to  four  or  five 
feet  high,  the  peduncles  downy,  the  flowers  in 
a  thrice-compound  panicle.  It  grows  in  the 
Alps  of  Switzerland  and  Savoy  and  in  the 
Pyrenees.  It  is  a  powerful  emetic  and  drastic 
purgative,  formerly  gtven  in  mania,  epilepsy, 
&c. ;  externally  it  is  used  in  itch.  Another 
European  species  is  V.  nigrv/ni,  the  Dark- 
flowered  Veratnim.  V.  viride  is  the  Green  or 
American  Hellebore,  found  on  the  east  coast 
of  the  United  States,  from  Canada  to  Carolina. 
It  is  called  also  tlie  Poke-root  and  the  Swamp 
Hellebore.  The  rhizome  is  a  powerful  cardiac, 
arterial,  and  nervous  sedative,  lowering  the 
pulse,  the  respiration,  and  the  heat  of  the 
body.  It  is  used  in  pneumonia,  rheumatism, 
gout,  neuralgia,  asthma,  and  in  some  cardiac 
affections.  V.  Sabadilla,  a  Mexican  and  West 
Indian  species,  was  formerly  believed  to  yield 
Cevadilla  (q.v.). 

2.  Pharm. :  The  rhizome  of  Veratrum  eUbum. 
[1.] 

veratrum-resin,  8. 

Chem. :  C14H36N2O3  (?).  Veratrin.  A  brown- 
ish resin,  extracted  from  sabadilla  seeds.  It 
is  insoluble  in  water,  ether,  and  alkalis,  sol- 
uble in  alcohol,  melts  at  185  ,  and  decomposes 
at  a  higher  temperature. 

verb,  *  verbe,  s.     [Fr.  verbe]  from  Lat  ver- 
bum  =  a  word,  a  verb  ;    cogn.   with   Eng. 
word  (q.v.).] 
*  I,  Ord.  Lang.  :  A  word, 

"In  whiche  speache,  the  verbe  that  cuppleth  th« 
wordea[fieshe]  and  [meat]  toecther:  kaitteth  them  to- 
gether m  their  piopre  sigiill^ciition."— Sjo.  Gardner: 
Exijlication,  fol.  8. 

II.  Gram.  :  Tliat  part  of  speech  which  pre- 
dicates or  asserts  something  in  regard  to 
something  else  (the  subject  or  thing  spoken 
of)  :  as,  The  ir.an  Uz^s,  the  boy  threw  a  stone. 


late,  f^t,  f^e,  amidst,  wliat,  flill,  fotlier;   we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  tbere; 
or,  wore,  wolf;  work,  wbd,  son;  mute,  cub,  ciire.  unite,  cur,  r^e,  fall;  try. 


p?ne,  pXt,  s'iro,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot, 
Sf^^vxp,    ^  i»  —  ^;  ey  =.  a;  qu  =  Itw. 


verbal— T-grboflO 
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the  man  thinks.  Verbs  a(Snn  action  nr  exist- 
ence of  a  suiiject  under  cei-tain  cunditinns  or 
relations  called  voice,  mood,  iind  tense.  (See 
these  words.)  Verbs  may  be  clitssilied  into : 
(1)  Transitive,  requiring  an  object,  as,  He 
/earns  his  Usson  ;  and  (2)  Intransitive,  as,  He 
nms,  [AcTivR,  Passive,  Transitive,  In- 
transitive.] Trjinsitive  verbs  include  reflexive 
verbs.  [Rkflexive.]  Some  transitive  verbs 
are  reflexive  iii  meaning  though  nut  in  form, 
and  appear,  at  first  sight,  as  if  used  intran- 
sitively :  as.  He  keeps  out  of  dfinger,  i.e..  He 
ktaps himself ,  &c.  Sometimes  a  transitive  verb 
has  a  passive  sense  with  an  active  form:  as, 
Tlie  cakes  att  short  and  crisp.  Some  verhs 
are  sometimes  transitive  and  sometimes  in- 
transitive :  as.  He  floats  a  sclieme,  The  body 
floats.  Only  transitive  verbs  have  a  passive 
voice.  Some  intransitive  verbs,  by  means  of 
a  preposition,  become  transitive,  and  may  be 
used  passively  :  as,  He  laughed  at  tlie  act,  The 
act.  WHS  laughed  at  by  him.  Intransitive  verbs 
include  a  large  number  tliat  might  be  classt-d 
as  frequentative,  diminutive,  inceptive,  desi- 
denitive,  &c.  Some  inlransitive  vorlis  liave  a 
causative  meaning,  and  take  an  object :  I  run, 
I  ran  a  pin  into  my  finger.  Intransitive  verbs 
may  fcike  a  noun  of  kindred  ntrauiug  as  ob- 
ject (called  the  cognate  object) :  as,  To  sleep  a 
sleep,  to  mil  a  race,  to  lice  a  life.  Verbs  used 
with  tlie  third  person  only  are  called  imper- 
sonal verbs  :  as,  'Methinks,  it  rai}is,  it  snows. 
lu  the  case  of  some  verbs,  the  transitive  form 
is  distinguished  frcmi  the  corresponding  in- 
transitive by  a  change  of  vowel  :  as,  raise, 
rise;  set,  sit ;  /ell,  fall.  Such  verbs  are  called 
causative  (q.v.).  The  past  tense  of  strong 
verbs  is  expressed  by  a  change  of  vowel  only  : 
as,  throw,  threw;  the  past  tense  of  weak 
verbs  by  adding  to  the  verbal  root  the  syl- 
lable ed:  as,  shout,  shouted,  love,  loved,  or  its 
euphonic  substitute  d  (-ed).  [Strong,  Weak.] 
In  Middle  English  there  were  also  negative 
forms  of  verbs  :  as,  nam  =  }ie  am,  =  am  not ; 
nis  =  ne  is  =  is  not ;  not  =  ne  wot  =  not, 
(know)  not,  &;c.  Auxiliary  verbs  are  used  in 
fornung  the  tenses  of  other  verbs ;  as,  I  Jutve 
seen.     [Auxiliarv.]. 

"You  have  told  me  tliat  a  verb  \6{aa  every  word 
also  iiiitst  be)  a  iiouu;  bub  you  added,  that  it  is  also 
Bomethiiig  mure  ;  and  th  it  tlie  title  of  oerb  waa  given 
tu  it  ou  accuuiit  of  that  dtatiuguishiug  suinethiug 
more  than  thts  mere  iiouiia  convey." — 2'ooke:  Diver- 
Mions  of  I'v.rley,  pt.  ii.,  ch.  viiL 

Ver'-bal,  *  ver'-ball,  a.  &  s.  [Fr.  verbal^ 
from  Lat.  verbalis  =  pertaining  to  a  word, 
from  verbwri  ^  a  word,  a  verb ;  Sp.  &  Port. 
verbal;  Ital.  verhale.] 

A.  As  adjective : 

1.  Ordinary  Language : 

*  1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  words ;  respecting 
worJs  only  :  as,  a  verbal  dispute. 

2.  Spoken  ;  expressed  to  the  ear  in  words  ; 
not  written  ;  oral.    (Shakesp. :  Lear,  iv.  3.) 

*  3.  Consisting  in  mere  words. 

"Great acclamations  and  verbal  praises  .  .  .  are  but 
a  piece  of  muckery  and  hypocritical  compliment."— 
JJale  :  Cont.  ;  Of  Affitiitana. 

4.  Literal ;  having  word  answering  to  word. 

"  Whiisoever  offers  at  verbal  transliitiou,  shall  have 
the  misfortune  of  that  young  traveller,  who  lost  his 
own  language  ahrnad,  aud  brought  home  no  other  iu- 
stcad  of  it.  — 3enJiam. 

5.  Minutely  exact  in  words  ;  attending  to 
words  only. 

"  Neglect  the  rules  each  vrbal  critick  laya." 

Popa  :  Exsay  on  Criticism,  201. 

*  6.  Plain-spoken;  wording  one's  thoughts 
without  reserve. 

"  You  put  me  to  forget  a  lady's  manners, 
By  tieing  so  verbal." 

Shukesp. :  Cymbelini'.,  il,  a 

n.  Grammar: 

1.  Derived  from  a  verb.  The  infinitive 
mood,  gerund,  and  supine  are  properly  verbal 
Dmiuis,  implying  action  or  state,  only  without 
the  power  of  assertion, 

2.  Pertaining  to  a  verb  or  verbs. 

•'  A  person  is  the  special  difference  of  a  verbal  num- 
ber."—Aen  JoriBon  :  Kiigltsh  Orammar,  ch.  xvi. 

B,  As  substantive: 

Gram.  .-  A  noun  derived  from  a  verb. 
verbal-note, ». 

Diplomxiey :  An  unsigned  memorandum  or 
note  when  an  affair  has  continued  for  a  long 
time  without  any  reply.  It  is  designed  to 
show  that  the  matter  is  not  urgent,  but  that 
at  the  same  time  it  has  not  been  overlooked. 

Ver'-bal-ism,  s.  [Eng.  verbal ;  -iam.]  Some- 
thing 'expressed  verbally  or  orally  ;  a  verbal 
remark  or  expression. 


*  ver -bal-ist,  s.  [Eng.  vti-bal;  -ist.]  On^ 
who  deals  in  words  only ;  a  literal  adhereni 
to,  or  a  minute  critic  of  words ;  a  verbariau. 

"  Yet  not  ashamed  these  verbalists  still  use 
From  youth,  till  age  or  study  dims  their  eyes, 
To  eugago  the  grammar  ruJus  in  civil  war. 

Lord  Brooke :  On  Sianan  Learning. 

*  ver-bal'-i-ty,  s.  [Eng.  verbal ;  -ity.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  verbal ;  mere  words  ; 
bare  litei-al  expression. 

"This  controversie  hath  in  it  more  vcrbalit]/ than 
matter."— Bp.  Jlalt:  Peace-maker,  §  4. 

Ver-bal-i-za'-tion,  s.  [Eng.  verbalizie); 
-Litiou.]  The  act  of  verbalizing;  the  state  of 
being  verbalized. 

ver'-bal-ize,  v.t.  &  i.     [Eng.  verbal;  -ize.] 
A.  Trans. :  To  convert  or  change  into  a 
verb ;  to  foiin  a  verb  of. 

"  Nouna  for  brevity,  are  sometimes  verbalized ;  as. 
to  complete,  to  contrary,  to  experioiice,"— //istructiuTis 
for  Oratorn,  p.  31. 

*  B,  Intrans.  :  To  use  many  words;  to  be 
verbose  or  diffuse. 

ver'-bal-lljr,  adv.     [Eng.  verbal;  -ly."] 

1.  In  a  verbal  manner  ;  by  word  of  mouth  ; 
orally  ;  by  words  uttered  ;  in  words. 

"Would  God  I  might  not  .=ay,  even  the  Lord's 
anoiuted,  whinn  they  verbally  professe  to  honour." — 
B}J.  HaU  :  Ep-ixc.  by  /Hume  Right,  pt.  iii.,  §  8. 

2.  Word  for  word  ;  literally,  verbatim. 

"'TIa  almost  impossible  to  transhite  verbally,  and 
well,  at  the  same  time.  '—Dryden.    {Todd.) 

*  ver-bar'-i-an,  o.  [Lat.  uerfaii7?i  =  a  word.j 
A  word-coiner. 

"Id  'The  Doctor."  Southey  gives  himself  free  scope 
as  a  verbarian." — FUzeUward  Hall:  J/oUern  English, 
p.  21. 

ver-bas'-9e-se,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  verbas<^um); 
Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  snff.  -ece.] 

Bot.  :  A  tribe  of  Antirrhinidese.  Leaves 
alternate;  inflorescence  centripetal;  corolla 
rotate  ;  stamens  five,  declinate,  unequal, 

ver-bas'-ctim,  s.  [Lat.  =  mullein.  See  def.] 
Bot. :  Mullein.the  typical  genus  of  Verbascese 
(q.v,).  Tall,  erect,  toinentose  or  woolly  plants, 
usually  biennial.  Leaves  alternate  ;  inflores- 
cence in  racemes  ;  calyx  ftve  -  partite ;  corolla 
rotate  or  regular;  stamens  five,  the  three 
upper  ones  or  all  five  hairy ;  capsule  of  two 
cells  and  two  valves,  septicidal ;  seeds  many. 
Known  species  about  eighty,  chiefly  from 
Europe  and  Asia  Five  are  common,  Verbas- 
cum  Tlutpsus,  the  Great;  V.  Lychnitis,  the 
White;  V.  pulvervlentum,  the  Yellow  Hoary ; 
V.  nigrum,  the  Dark  ;  and  V.  Bluttaria,  the 
Moth  Mullein.  Tlie  first  has  a  nearly  simple 
stem,  angular,  winged,  and  four  or  five  feet 
high,  the  spike  is  cyliLidrical,  the  flowers 
handsome  golden-yellow.  It  is  found  on 
banks,  in  waste  grounds,  on  a  light  sandy, 
gravelly,  or  chalky  soil,  but  is  local.  The 
second  species  has  many  rather  small  cream- 
coloured  flowers.  The  third  has  the  leaves 
covered  with  a  mealy  down,  the  fourth  has 
stellately  pubescent  inflorescence,  and  the 
fifth  has  nearly  glabrous  leaves,  the  hairs  of 
its  filaments  purple.  V.  virgatum,  once  be- 
lieved to  be  distinct,  is  made  by  Sir  J.  Honker 
a  sub-speeies  of  V.  Blattaria.  The  flowers  of 
the  Great  Mullein,  when  dried  in  the  sun, 
give  out  a  fatty  matter,  used  in  Alsace  as  a 
cataplasm  in  hiemorrhoids.  Its  root  is  ad- 
ministered in  India  as  a  febrifuge.  The  seeds 
of  V.  Thapsus  and  V.  nigrum  are  used  by 
British  poachers  to  poison  fish,  and  the  flow- 
ers of  V.  Lychnitis  to  destroy  mice. 

vcr-ba'-tim.  adv.    [Lat.] 

1.  Word  for  word  ;  in  the  identical  words. 

"  He  could  verbatim  repeat  the  whole  without 
booke."—noliTtshed :  Chron.    (Epis.  Ded.) 

2.  By  word  of  mouth  ;  orally. 

*'  Verbatim  to  rehearse  the  method  of  my  pen." 
Shakesp. :  1  Benry  VI.,  iii,  L 

^  Verbatim  et  literatim  :  [Literatim]. 

ver-be'-na,  s.  [Lat.  verbence  =  sacred  boughs ; 
verbenaca-^  vervain.] 

Bot. :  Vervain ;  the  typical  genus  of  Ver- 
benacese  (q.v.).  Herbs  or  undershrubs  with 
four-sided  stems,  opposite  or  ternate  leaves, 
simple,  pinnatifid,  or  three-partite.  Flowers 
in  terminal  spikes  or  racemes.  Calyx  tubular, 
the  liinb  with  five  teeth,  one  usually  shorter 
than  the  rest.  Corolla  tubular,  the  limb  not 
quite  regular,  five-cleft.  Stamens  included, 
four  didynamous,  rarely  two.  Ovary  with 
four  cells,  each  one-seeded.  Capsule  dividing 
into  four  one-seeded  achenss.     Known  species 


bovcLj-,  chiefly  from  America.  J^Iany  of  the 
Bpecies  are  notable  for  their  beauty,  tbey 
having  under  cultivation  given  rise  to  numt^  roue 
varieties  greatly  admired  for  the  brilliant 
colors  of  tboir  flowers.  The  Lemon-scented 
Verbena  is  Aloysia  citriodora,  a  member  of  the 
same  natural  order,  but  the  Oil  of  Verbena  of 
the  perfumes  is  derived  frooi  the  Lemon-grass. 
The  Vervain,  or  Vervein  ( V.  ojficinalis),  was 
formerly  believed  to  be  beneficial  medicinally, 
but  its  virtues  seem  to  have  been  imaginary 

ver-be-na'-ye-SD,  s.pl.  [Mod.  Lat.  verben(a); 
Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suflr.  -acem.] 

Bot. :  Verbenes  ;  an  order  of  Perigynous 
Exogens,  alliance  Echiales.  Trees,  slirubs, 
or  lierbs.  Leaves  generally  opposite,  simjile 
or  compound,  without  stipules.  Flowers  iii 
opposite  corymbs,  or  spiked  alternately,  oi'  in 
dense  heads,  or  rarely  axdlary  and  solitmy. 
Calyx  tubular,  persistent,  inferior.  Corolla 
hypogynous,  monopetalous,  tubular,  deiridu- 
ous,  the  limb  genei-ally  irregular.  Stamena 
generally  four,  didynamous,  or  of  equal 
length,  rarely  two.  Style  one  ;  stigma  bifid 
or  undivided ;  ovary  two  or  four  celled  ;  fruit 
nucamentaceous  or  berried,  composed  of  two 
or  four  nucules  in  a  state  of  adhesion.  Closely 
akin  to  Labiatae,  but  the  ovary  is  not  four- 
lobed,  nor  is  there  the  aromatic  smell.  The 
species  are  found  chiefly  in  the  tropics,  and  iu 
South  America  beyond  them.  In  hot  countries 
they  are  generally  shrubs  or  trees,  in  temper- 
ate climates  they  are  mostly  herbs.  Known 
genera  forty-five,  species  QGHlLiTidley) ;  genera 
forty,  species  550  (JSir  J.  Hooker). 

*ver'-be-nate»  v.t.  [Lat.  verienatvs-=adorned 
with  a  garland  of  verbena  (q.v.).]  To  strew 
or  sanctify  with  sacred  boughs  according  to 
an  ancient  custom. 

ver-bene',  e.    [Verbena.) 

Bot.  (PI.) :  The  Verbenace^  (<!•  v.).  (Lindley.) 

*  ver'-ber-ate,  v.t.  [Lat.  verberatus,  pa.  par. 
of  verbero  =  to  beat,  to  whip,  from  verber  =  » 
whip.]    To  beat,  to  strike! 

"  The  sound  that  both  by  sea  and  land  out-flies, 
Rebouuda  again,  aud  verberates  tlie  skies." 

Mirrourfor  Magistrates,  p.  19. 

*  ver-ber-a'-tiou,  s.  [Lat.  verberatio,  from 
verberatus,  pa.  par.  of  verbero  =  to  beat.] 

1.  The  act  of  beating  or  striking ;  a  blow,  « 
percussion. 

"  Diatiuguishing  verberation,  which  was  accom* 
pauied  with  pain,  from  pulsation,  which  was  attended 
with  iione."Slackstone :  Comment.,  bk.  Iii.,  ch.  8. 

2.  The  impulse  of  a  body  which  causes  sound. 

ver-be-si'-ua,  s.  [Mod.  Lat.,  from  verbena 
(q.v.).] 

Bot. :  The  typical  genus  of  Verbesineae  (q.v.). 
Herbs,  shrubs,  or  small  trees  growing  in 
America  with  pinnately-lobed  leaves,  and 
flowers  generally  yellow,  or  the  ray  florets 
white,  those  of  the  disc  yellow  ;  the  achenes 
with  two  stiff  awns  at  the  apex.  Several 
species    are    cultivated    in     flower    gardens- 

[GUIZOTIA.] 

ver-be-si'-ue-SB,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  verhesin(a)i 
Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -ece.] 

Bot. :  A  sub-tribe  of  Senecionidese.  Heads 
heterogamous,  with  the  florets  of  the  ray  ligu- 
late  and  female,  rarely  homogamous  und  dis- 
coid. Achenes  generally  compressed,  with 
stiff  bristles  at  the  top. 

ver'-bi-age  (age  as  ig),  s.  [Fr.,  from  O.  Fr. 
verboier  =  to  talk.]  [Verb.]  The  use  of  many 
words  without  necessity  ;  superabundance  o^ 
words  ;  verbosity,  wordiness. 

"Its  verbiage  prevented  it  from  touching  the  heaitt 
o(  the  people."— y)a(7^  Chronicle,  Oct.  B,  UBb. 

* ver'-bi-cul-ture,   s.      [Lat.   verbum=» 

word,  aud  cidtura'=  cultivation,  culture.)  The 

.     study  and  coinage  of  words.    (Special  coinage.) 

"  Fruits  which  would  not  have  shamed  the  moat 
deliberate  verbicutture."—Pitzedy!(it\l  JiaU:  Jlodern 
English,  p.  289. 

*  verb'- 1  -  fiy,  v.t.      [Eng.   verb;  i  connect.; 

suff.  -fy.]  To  make  into  a  verb;  to  use  as  a 
verb ;  to  verbalize. 

ver'-ble^,  u.    [Etym.  doubtful.) 

Her. :  Applied  to  a  hunting-horn,  when 
edged  round  with  metal  of  different  tinctuie 
from  the  rest. 

Ver-bose',  a.  [Lat.  verbosus,  from  verbum  ■= 
=  a  word.]  [Verb.]  Abounding  in  word.s ; 
using  many  words  without  necessity,  or  using 


boil,  b6}^ ;  po&t,  j^l ;  cat,  cell,  chorus,  9biii,  ben^b ;  go,  gem ;  thin,  this ;  sin,  as ;  exrpect,  Xenophon,  e^st.   ph  =  £ 
-clan,  -tian  —  sh^in.    -tion,  -sion  =  shun ;  -tion,  -gion  =  zhan«    -cious,  -tious.  -sious  -  shiis.    -ble,  -d>e,  &c.  =  bel,  d^L 
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verbosely— verge 


more    words    than    are    net-essary ;    prolix ; 
tediinis  by  multiplicity  of  words. 

"These  iTeceiitt,  as  they  are  not  over  uumeroua,  ao 
neither  verbn^r.  but  Very  seuteticiuusly  ejtprost  m  a 
fdw  cuiiiiirebeiiaive  words." — Urea:  Costno.  SiUfa, 
bk.  iv.,  i;h  viiL 

*  Ter-bose'-l^,  adv.  [En^.  uer&ose;  -ly.]  In 
a  verbose  or  prolix  ii::aiiner ;  with  super- 
abundance of  words. 

*  ver-bose'-ness*  s.    [Verbosity.] 

ver-bos'-i-ty,  *  ver-bose'-ness,  *  ver- 
bos-i-tie,  s.  [Eng.  verbose  ;  -ity,  -iiess.]  Tiie 
quality  or  state  of  being  verbose ;  use  of  a 
multiplicity  <)r  superabundance  of  words ; 
wordiness,  prnlixit>  ;  tediousuess  by  multi- 
plicity of  words ;  verbiage. 

"  Tlie  one  of  theau  he  ciirijed.  na  a  man  of  no  witte 
and  iierie  tiieaiie  leaiiiiiig :  tUe  other,  for  Uia oerboaifia 
and  uegliKeuve  lu  peuuiiit;  liia  liistorle." — P.  I/oUand: 
Platardi.  \).  las. 

•verd,  s.     [Fr.,  from  Lat,  utn(Zis  =  green.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  Greenness,  verdancy,  fresh- 
ness. 

"  Like  an  apothecarlea  potlou,  or  new  ala,  they  have 
their  beat  alreiigtb  ivud  oerd  at  tlie  &xat"—Deiilara- 
tion  of  I'opUh  ImpoStums.    (leuU.) 

2.  Old  Law:  The  same  as  Vert  (q.v.). 

*  ver'-dan-^y,  s.     [Eng.  verdan(t);  -cy.} 

1.  Lit. :  The  quality  or  state  of  being  ver- 
dant or  green  ;  greenness. 

2.  Fig. :  Rawness,  inexperience,  greenness, 
innocence. 

"  Forget  his  serdancff  and  grotesqiie  appearance."— 
Seribner's  Alagazlne,  Oct.,  1878,  p.  7yO. 

ver'-dant,  a.  [O.  Fr.,  pr.  par.  of  verdir  ~  to 
wax  green,  from  verd  =  green,  from  Lat. 
viridetii,  accus.  ui  vlridls  =  gieeu.] 

1.  Lit :  Green  ;  cbvei'ed  with  gmwing  plants 
or  grass  ;  fresli,  flourishing. 

"  The  vcrddnt  grass. "  itilton :  P.  L.,  vii.  StO. 

2.  Fig. :  Green  in  knowledge ;  simple  by 
inexperience;  innocent;  easily  deceived  or 
taken  in  ;  raw.    {Colloq.  or  slang.) 

verd  an-tique'  (que  as  k)»  s.  [Fr.,  from 
r«rci  =  green,  and  ftjitt(][7M  =:  ancient  antique.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang.  :  A  term  applied  to  a  green 
incrustation  on  ancient  biass  or  copper  coins, 
[^aur.o.] 

2.  Petrol.:  Aname given toavarietyof marble 
(carbonate  of  lime)  of  a  clnuded  green  colour, 
owing  to  the  presence  of  serpentine,  which 
sometimes  occurs  in  angidar  patches.  Also 
api)lied  to  serpentine  rocks  of  shades  of  green 
which  are  veined  with  greenish  calcite  or 
dolonute.  Sometimes  applied,  though  erro- 
neously, to  the  green  jiorphyry  used  by  the 
Romans. 

ver'-dant-l^,  adv.    [Eng.  verdant;  -ly.] 

1.  Lit. :  In  a  verdant,  green,  or  flourishing 
manner. 

2,  Fig. :  Like  one  green  or  inexperienced ; 
innocently. 

ver*-  d^,  u.  or  3.    [Fr.]    Green. 

verde  dl  Corsica,  s. 

Petrol.  :  A  name  given  to  certain  varieties 
of  gabbro  (q.v.),  occurring  in  the  island  of 
Corsica,  which,  from  their  hardness,  permit 
of  being  used  for  ornamental  work. 

verde-eterno.  s.  A  neutral  acetate  of 
copper,  prepared  by  dissolving  verdigris  in 
hot  acetic  acid,  then  leaving  the  filtered  solu- 
tion to  cool,  when  beautiful  dark  green 
crystals  are  deposited.  ITiese  were  much 
used  by  the  early  Venetian  jiainters,  as  well 
for  solid  painting,  as  for  glazings.    {Fairholt.) 

•  ver'-de-a,  .t.  [Ital.  =  a  peculiar  sort  of  white 
grape,  the  wine  made  from  it.]  (See  com- 
pound.) 

*  verdea-wine,  s.  A  kind  of  Italian 
wine,  so  called  from  the  grape  of  which  it 
was  made. 

"  Say  it  had  been  at  Rome,  and  aeen  the  relics. 
Drunk  your  oerdea-tvine,  and  rid  at  Xaplea/^ 

Beaum.  <t  Flet. :  Elder  Brother,  It  L 

•  ver-de-grese,  *verd-greae»  ».    [Verdi- 

gris.] 

ver'-der-er,  *  ver'-der-or,  s.  [Fr.  verdier, 
from  Low  Lat.  viridaHiis,  from  Lat.  viridis 
(Fr.  verd,  i?er()  =  green.  ]  An  officer  of  the 
niyal  forests,  whose  peculiar  charge  was  to 
take  care  of  the  vert,  that  is,  the  trees  and 
underwood  of  the  forests,  and  to  keep  the 


assizes,  view,  receive,  and  enroll  attachments 
and  presentments  of  all  manner  of  trt- spasses. 

"A  fureat  .  ,  .  bath  also  her  i>eculiar  officers,  ob 
foiBsters,  iii-rderfTs,  regai-dera,  agisters,  Sic"^-Uoioell: 
Letters,  bk.  iv.,  iet.  16. 

ver'-dict,  *  ver-dit,  •  ver-dite,  *  ver-dyt, 

s.  [Prop,  verdit,  from  O.  Fr.  verdit  (Fr. 
verdict) ;  Low  Lat.  veredictum  =:  a  true  saying, 
a  verdict,  from  Lat.  vere  diciwTn.  =  truly  said  : 
t)ere  =  truly,  and  dictuvi,  ueut.  sing.  o£dictus, 
pa.  par.  of  dico  =  to  say.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  Decision,  judgment;  opinion 
pronounced. 

"  According  to  the  verd-ictot  tbeir  ova  consclencea." 
—Darruvj:  Hermons,  vol.  li„  aer.  h. 

2.  Law:  The  answer  of  a  jury  to  the  court 
concerning  any  matter  of  fact  in  any  cause, 
civil  or  criminal,  committed  to  their  tiual  and 
examination.  In  criminal  cases  the  verdict 
in  this  country  is  "guilty"  ur  "  oot  giiilti'," 
in  Scotland  it  may  be  "  nut  proven  "  In  civil 
cases  it  is  a  finding  for  the  plaintiff  or  de- 
fendant, according  to  the  facts.  These  are 
general  verdicts  ;  special  verdicts  are  also 
sometimes  found.  [Special  Verdict,  Jury.] 
A  verdict  may  be  set  aside,  and  a  mnv  trial 
ordered,  on  the  ground  of  its  being  against 
the  weight  of  evidence.  Verdicts  must  be 
found  unanimously  by  the  jury  in  criminal 
cases ;  in  civil  cases  the  verdict  of  the  ma- 
jority may  by  consent  of  the  parties  be  ac- 
cepted. 

"  Formerly,  if  the  oertUct  were  notorioualy  wrong, 
the  juii>i-s  might  have  been  puuiahed,  and  tlie  vnrdict 
aet  aside  by  writ  ui  att'iint  Ht  tlie  suit  of  tlie  Crown : 
but  nut  at  the  euit  of  the  jiriauner.  But  the  imicticu, 
which  at  una  time  prevailed,  ut  (iuiug,  impriaouiiig, 
or  otherwise  punishing  jurors,  merely  at  tlie  discre- 
tion of  the  court,  for  iiiidiiig  their  verdict  contrary  to 
the  dirtiution  of  the  judge,  wa^i  Hrbitiv^ry,  uucuuatltn. 
tional,  aud  iltegikL" — Bliickstone  :  Coimnent.,  btc  ir., 
ch.  27. 

ver'-di-gris,  ver'-de-gris,  *  verd-grcse, 
*ver-de-grese»    *ver-di- grease,  s. 

[O.  Fr.  verderis ;  Fr.  verd  de  gris  =  \  erd  igrease, 
Spanish  green  {Cotgrave);  from  Low  Lat.  viriiU 
ceris  =  green  of  brass  :  viride,  neut.  sing,  of 
viridis  =  green,  and  ceris,  genit.  of  ens  ^ 
brass.] 

I.  Ord.  lAxng. :  The  green  encrustation  which 
is  found  on  copper  or  brass  when  left  iu  con- 
tact with  fatty  or  other  acid.4. 

"  others  say  that  he  [AchllleaJ  tooke  both  the  said 
rust  ur  ocrdeffruse,  and  aluo  the  liearbe  Achilleos  to 
wurke  hiacui-e." — /'.  Holland:  PUnie,  bk.  xitv.,  ch.  v. 

II.  Techitically : 

1.  Clbem. :  A  green  pigment  prepared  in  the 
south  of  France,  by  expusuig  thin  plates  of 
copper  for  some  time  to  the  action  of  the 
refuse  of  the  grape  from  which  wine  has  been 
made.  In  this  country  it  is  sometimes  pre- 
pared by  placing  copper  plates  in  contact  with 
woollen  cloths,  which  have  been  soaked  in 
pyroligneous  acid.  It  is  soluble  in  dilute  sul- 
phuric acid,  and  is  very  poisonous. 

2.  Pharm. :  Verdigris  is  occasionally  used 
externally,  in  powder  or  mixed  with  honey 
aud  vinegar,  as  an  escharotic.    (fiarrod.) 

verdigris-green,  s. 

Lot.:  .^rugineous  (q.v.). 

•  ver'-di-gris,  v.t.     [Verdigris.]     To  cover 
or  coat  with  verdigris ;  to  cause  to  be  covered 

or  coated  with  verdigris. 

*ver'-din-gale,  ».    [Farthingale.] 

•  ver-dit,  *  ver-dite, ».    [Verdict.] 

ver'-di-ter,  *  ver'-di-ture,  s.   [Fr.  verd-de- 

terre  =  green  of  earth.] 

Ckem. :  A  blue  pigment  prepared  by  adding 
chalk  or  whiting  to  a  solution  of  copper  in 
nitric  acid.  It  is  luade  into  crayons,  or  used 
as  a  water-colour. 

ver'-d^,  o.    [Fr.  «errfoyer=:to  "be  green.] 
Her. :   Applied  to  a  border  charged   with 
flowers,  leaves,  or  other  vegetable  charges : 
as,  a  border-verdoy  of  trefoils,  cinquefoils,  &c 

*ver-du'-gd,  s.    [Sp.    (Seedefa.)] 

1.  An  executioner. 

2.  A  severe  stroke. 

*'  Have  yon  got  the  pot  verdufjof 

Beautn.  A  Flet. :  Scornful  Lady,  U.  L 

•  vcr-du'-go-sllip,  s.    [Eng.  verdugo  ;  -skip.} 

1.  The  office  of  a  hangman. 

2.  A  mock  formal  style  of  addressing  a 
hangman  or  executioner. 

"  Hla  great 
Vm-dugothip  has  not  a  jot  of  langni^;e." 

Ben  Joruon  :  A  Ichemiat,  lU.  x, 


ver'-dure,  s.  [Fr.  =  greenness,  vegetation 
from  uei'd,  vert  (Lat.  viridis)  =  green.]  Green, 
greenness ;  fresh  vegetation. 

"The  earth  will  not  anyear  painted  with  flowen, 

nor  the  tielda  covered  with  verdu,r9."^LoQke  :  Ilutmut 
Understand.,  bk.  i^'.,  ch.  xiii. 

tver'-dured,a.  [Eng.vert/ur(e);-ed.]  Covered 
witli  verdure.  , 

"One  aniall  laland,  profusely  verdiired."—Po« :  /*• 
land  qf  tins  Fay. 

t ver'-dure-Iess,  a.  [Eng.  verdure;  -Zess.) 
Destitute  of  verdure  or  vegetation  ;  barreu, 
bleak. 

"  The  district  is  one  wide  verdurel^u  waste  of  black 
\>&si\.\t."—Cluvtitbei-a'  Journal,  Feb.  27,  1886. 

t  ver'-du-rOlis»  a.  [Eng.  verdur{e);  -ows.] 
Covered" with  verdure;  chitlied  with  the  fresh 
colour  of  vegetation  ;  verdant. 

"  From  the  verdurous  uplands  rolled 

A  sultry  vatMiur  fraught  with  deatli." 
T.  B.  Ahlric/t:  Friar  Jerome's  Beautiful  Book. 

*  ver'-e-^und,  a.  [Lat.  veremindus,  from  vereor 

=  to  fear,  to  feel  awe  of.]    Bashful,  modest. 

*  ver-e-cun'-di-oiis,  a.     [Lat.  verecundus.] 

Modest,  bashful,  uiiMssuming. 

"A  certain  verccandioua  generosity  graceth   your 
eyes."— A'ci/ii/u^  lyottoTtiauat,  p.  156. 

*  ver-e-cun'-di-tj?,  s.  [Lat.  vej'ecunditas, 
from  verecundiis  =  verecund  (q.v.).]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  modest  or  bashful; 
modesty,  bashfulness. 

ver-e-til'-li-dsB,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  veretill(um)  ; 
Lat.  fein.  pi.  adj.  sulf.  -idoi.] 

Znol. :  A  family  of  Sclerobasic  Zoantharia, 
having  an  elongate  axis,  with  retraclile  zoolda 
over  its  entire  surface,  and  its  lower  pai1i 
bulbous,  naked,  or  soft.  It  is  divided  longi- 
tudinally by  two  intersecting  membranes, 
witli  a  calcareous  axis  in  the  lower  part  of  the 
stein,  or  it  may  be  simple  and  fleshy. 

Ver-e-til'-liitn,  s.     [From  Lat.  veretilla.] 
Zool. :  Tlie  typical  genusofVeretillid8e(q.v.X 
formerly  placed  under  the  Pennatulidae.    Up- 
per part  of  the  colony  club-shaped, 

ver-ga-lo6',  vir-ga-lo6',   ver-gai-lieil'. 

S.      [VlRQOLEUSE.] 

verge  (1),  *  virge,   s.     [Fr.  verge  =  a  rod, 
wand,  or  stick,  a  yard,  a  lioop,  a  rood  of  land, 
from  Lat.  virga  =  a  twig,  rod,  wand.] 
I,  Ordinary  Language: 

1,  Literally : 

*  (1)  A  rod,  wand,  or  staff  carried  as  an  em- 
blem of  authority  or  ensign  of  office  ;  the 
mace  of  a  bishop,  dean,  or  other  functionary. 

"  Hla  wliiatle  of  command,  seat  of  authority, 
Aud  virge  to  interiu'et,  tipt  with  silver,  sir." 
Ben  Jonaon :  2'alti  of  a  7'ub,  v,  S. 

*(2)  The  stick  or  wand  with  which  persoM 
are  admitted  tenants  by  holding  it  in  the 
hand  and  swearing  fealty  to  the  lord.  Sucli 
tenants  are  called  tenants  by  the  verge. 

*(3)  A  quantity  of  land,  from  fifteen  to 
thirty  acres  ;  a  virgate ;  a  yardland. 

*(4)  A  yard  in  length,    (Prompt.  Parv.) 

*  (5)  A  ring ;  a  circlet  or  hoop  of  metal ;  « 
circle. 

"The  inclusive  verge 
02  golden  metal  that  muat  round  my  brow.* 
Shakenp. :  Jiichard  UI.,  Iv.  L 

*  (6)  Compass ;  space ;  room  ;  scope. 
*(7)  Compass;  comprehension. 

"  Within  the  verge  and  comiirehensions  of  tb* 
Eternal  mercy."— /(/>.  Taylor  :  Sennons,  vol.  lii.,  ser.  I, 

(8)  The  extreme  side  or  edge  of  anything; 
the  brink,  border,  or  margin. 

"  Or  here,  or  elsewhere,  to  the  furthest  verge 
That  ever  waa  survey'd  by  fliiglisb  eye." 

hhakeiqf. :  mcluird  lit.,  L  L 

2.  Fig. :  The  brink  or  border. 

"  At  length  brought  us  to  the  verge  of  civil  war."— 
ifaaautaj/:  BiiL  £t^.,  ch.  vU. 

H.  Technically: 

1.  Architecture : 

(1)  The  shaft  of  a  column ;  a  email,  cm*- 
mental  shaft. 

(2)  The  edge  of  a  tiling  projecting  over  the 
gable  of  a  roof,  that  on  the  horizontal  portion 
being  called  eaves. 

2.  Horol. :  The  spindle  or  arbor  of  a  watch- 
balance.  The  term  is  commonly  applied  to 
that  of  the  old  vertical  movement,  whose 
balance-arbor  has  two  pallets,  which  alter- 
nately engage  with  teeth  on  the  opposite  sides 
of  a  crown-wheel,  whose  axis  is  at  right- 
angles  to  that  of  the  verge. 


Ste»  «at,  f^e.  amidst,  what,  i^U.  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  martne;  go.  p6t, 
or,  wore.  wqU,  work,  who,  son;  mate,  cub,  oiire,  unite,  cur,  rule,  fiiU;  try,  Syrian.    «a,  <b  =  e;  ey  =  a;  qu  =  Itw; 
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;j.  Hort, ;  The  grass-edging  of  a  bed  or 
lK»r.lt;r ;  a  slip  of  grass  dividing  the  walks 
from  the  borders  in  a  garden. 

*"4.  Laiv:  The  compass  about  the  king's 
court  bounding  thejurisdiction  of  the  lord- 
stwward  of  tlie  kinjj's  houseliold,  and  of  the 
cornner  of  the  king's  house.  [Marshal- 
sea,  Tf.] 

"  The  oi'rffe  of  the  court  In  this  reapeot  extends  for 
twelve  imles  round  tbe  king's  palace  of  residence."— 
blackstone  :  Commetitarics,  bk.  iii.,  ch.  6. 

verge-board,  s. 

Build. :  The  same  as  Baboe-board  (q.v.). 

verge-file,  s.  a  fine  tile,  with  one  safe 
side,  formerly  used  in  working  on  the  verge 
of  the  old  vertical  escapement. 

•verge  (2),  s.     [Verge  (2),  v.]     The  net  or 

r     state  of  verging  or  inclining  ;  inclination. 

"  I  mean  their  vrrtjea  towards  the  body  and  Its  JoyB." 
—Digby :  Pre-existence  q/  Souls,  ch.  xiv. 

verge  (1),  v.i.    [Verge  (1),  s.]    To  border,  to 
approach,  to  come  near.    (With  on  or  upon.) 
"  Taking  another  look   at  the  clock,  the  hand  of 
vrhlch  was  ve7-ff in ff  on  the  &ve  minutes  past. "—^>icften«; 
Pickwick,  ch.  xxiv. 

verge  (2),  v.L     [Lat.  vergo  =  to  bend,  to  in- 
cline.]   To  tend,  to  incline,  to  bend,  to  slope. 
"And  henceforth  the  auu  of  thn  king's  cautie  de- 
cliued,  verging  laore  and  more  westward."— /'Wter; 
Iforthies ;  Somersetshire, 

ver'-gon-5y,  s.     [Eng.  vsrgeiiit);  -cy.] 

*  1.  Ord.  Ijing, :  The  act  or  state  of  verg- 
uig,  tending,  or  inclining  ;  approach. 

2.  Optics:  The  reciprocal  of  the  focal  dis- 
tance of  a  lens,  used  as  a  measure  of  the  di- 
vei'gence  or  conveigence  of  a  focus  of  rays. 
{Lloyd  in  Goodrich.) 

Verg'-ent,  a.  [Lat.  vergeiis^  pr.  par.  of  vergo 
=  to  beml,  to  incline.] 

*  1.  Ord.  Lang. :  Drawing  to  a  close. 

2.  Geal.:  Declining;  the  name  given  to  a 
series  of  Appalachian  strata,  equivalent  to 
the  Chelmung  group  of  New  York,  and  of  the 
age  of  the  Middle  Devonian  rocks  of  England. 
These  strata  are  nearly  5,000  feet  thick  in 
Pennsylvania.  (Prof.  H.  D.  Rogers :  Geology  of 
Pennsylvania.) 

Verg'-er  (1),  s.  [Ft.,  from  Low  Lat.  virgia- 
rius  =  an  apparitor  ;  from  virga  =  a  rod,  a 
wand.]  One  who  carries  a  verge.  Specifi- 
cally— 

(1)  An  officer  who  bears  the  wand  or  staff 
of  office  before  a  bishop,  dean,  canon,  or  other 
digiutary  or  ecclesiastic. 

"  The  emperor  asaiu  laid  saide  hla  Imperial  mantle, 
and.  taking  a  waua  in  bis  hand,  officiated  as  verger, 
driving  tbe  laity  from  the  choir."  — /fi/ron  .*  Childe 
Hiirold,  iT.    (Note  6.) 

(2)  The  nliicial  who  takes  care  of  the  interior 
of  the  fabric  of  a  church. 

•verg'-er  (2),  'ver-gere,  s.  [Fr.  vergier. 
from  Lat.  viridarium  =  a  garden,  from  viri- 
dis  =  green.]  A  garden.  (Rom.  of  the  Rose, 
3,618.) 

Ver-gette',  «.  [Dimin.  firom  verge  =  a  rod  or 
wand.] 

Her. :  A  pallet ;  alBO  a  shield  divided  with 
pallets. 

ver-gdu-leuje',  ».    [ViRaoLEusB.] 

•  Ve-r  id'-ic-al,  a.     [Lat.  veridicus,  from  verum 

—  the  truth  I  and  dico—  to  say.]     Speaking 
or  telling  the  trntli  ;  truthful,  veracious. 

"  Who  shall  read  this  so  veridical  history."— Cryi*- 
hart:  Rabelais,  bk.  li.,  ch.  xxviii. 

ver'-i-fi-a-ble,  a.  [Eng.  verify;  _-a&te.] 
Capable  of  being  verified  ;  admitting  of  verifl- 
ficaiiim  or  conlirniatiou  of  incontestible 
evidence. 

"  The  instance  fa  verifiable  npon  it,  in  every  oae  of 
the  alledged  particulars."- &Ji*ift :  Semumt,  vol.  lit, 
aer.  2. 

ver-i-fft-ca'-tion,  s.  [Fr.]  The  act  of  veri- 
fy ing  or  proving  to  be  true  ;  the  act  of  con- 
tinniug  or  establishing  the  authenticity  of  any 
power  granted,  or  of  any  transaction  by  legal 
or  competent  evidence ;  the  state  of  being 
verified ;  authenticity,  confirmation. 

"  It  hath  only  the  traditiousl  verification  of  the 
evidence  of  a  past  fact."—  Warburton:  DUeouru 
xxviiL 

•  ver'-i-f i-ca-tivo,  o.  [Eng.  verify;  c  con- 
nective, and  suff.  -ative.]  Serving  to  verify, 
confirm,  or  establish ;  verifying. 


vSr'-i-fi-er,  s.    [Eng.  verify;  -er.]    One  who 

or  that  which  verilies. 

ver -i-ilV'.  *  ver-1-fie,  *  ver-1-iye,  v.t  [Fr. 
verifier,  from  Lat.  verijico  =  to  make  true : 
verus  =  true,  and/acio  =  to  make.] 

1.  To  prove  to  be  truy  ;  to  prove  the  truth 
of;  to  coulirm  ;  to  establish  the  truth  of;  to 
prove. 

"The  verifying  of  that  true  sentence,  the  first  ahall 
be  \J^ai:^~^^Uton:  Bist,  Eng.,  bit.  ii. 

2.  To  contirm  the  truthfulness  of;  to  con- 
firm the  truth  of,  as  a  prediction. 

"The  words  of  laHJah  were  literally  verified."  ~ 
Clarke :  On  the  Evidences,  prop.  14, 

3.  'J'o  prove  to  have  spoken  truly;  to  prove 
or  conflrtn  the  truthfnlness  of. 

'•  So  Shalt  thou  best  fuiai,  beat  verify 
The  prophets  old."  AlUton  :  P.  R.,  iil.  177. 

4.  To  confii-m  or  establish  the  authenticity 
of,  as  a  title  or  power,  by  examiuation  or  coiu- 
petent  evidence  ;  to  authenticate. 

*  5.  To  affirm  ;  to  maintain. 

"  Thoy  have  verified  unjust  things." 

Shakcsp. :  Much  Ado,  v.  1. 

*6.  To  back  up  ;  to  support  the  credit  of; 
to  second. 

"  I  have  ever  verified  my  friends." 

S/uikeniJ. :  Cofiolanus.  v.  3. 

*ver-il'-6-quent,  a. ,  [Lat.  verus  =  trne,  and 
loquens,  pr,  'par.  of  loqaor  =  to  speak.] 
Spuaking  the  truth ;  truthful,  veracious. 

ver'-i-l^,  *ver-al-ly,  *ver-rai-ly,  *ver- 
e-ly,  *ver-e-lye,  *ver-ray-ly,  *'ver-y- 

ly,  adv.     [Eng.  very;  -ly.] 

1.  In  truth ;  in  very  truth  or  deed  ;  of  a 
truth  ;  truly. 

"  Verily  this  man  was  Goddis  eon."—  Wyciife :  Mark 
XV.  39. 

2.  Really,  truly ;  with  great  confidence  ; 
in  sincere  earnestness. 

"  I  veriJ.y  did  think 
That  her  old  gloves  were  on." 

Siiak^ap. :  Ag  i'ou  Like  It,  Iv.  3. 

•  Ver-i-sim'-il-ar,  a.    [Lai.  verisimills,  from 

verus  =  true,  and  siinilis  =  like.]    Having  the 
appearance  of  truth  ;  probable,  likely. 

"  How  verisimilar  it  loo\ia."—Carlyle :  Miscell.,  iv.  69. 

ver-i-si-mil'-i-tude,  s.  [Fr.,  from  Lat. 
verisimilUudo,  from  ue?'M5  =  true,  and  simili- 
tudo  =■  similitude  (q.v.). j 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  verisimilar ; 
appearance  of  truth ;  probability,  likelihood. 

"That  proportion  forma  an  essential  attribute  of 
truth,  and  consequently  of  vf-risimilituUe,  or  ttiat 
which  i-euders  a  narration  probable."— iScofC  .*  Life  of 
Saift,  §  a. 

2.  That  which  is  verisimilar ;  that  which 
has  the  appearance  of  fact. 

•  ver-i-si-iml'-i-ty.  s.     [Lat.  verisimilis  = 

probable.)    Verisimilitude,  probability. 

"  Aa  touching  the  veritimUity  or  probable  truth  of 
this  relation."— firowtio.'  Vulgar  Errouri,  bk.  Ul„ 
cb.  xxi. 

•  Ver-l-sim'-il-oiis,  a.    [Lat.  verUimUis.] 

[Verisimilar.]     Having   the  appearance  of 
truth ;  probable,  verisimilar. 

"Supported  hy  veriaimilou*  and  probable  reasons." 
—  WhUe.    {Todd.) 

•  ver'-it-^-ble,  *  ver-yt-a-ble,  ».    [Fr., 

from  Lab.Verus  =  true.] 

1.  Agreeable  to  truth  or  fact ;  true,  real, 
genuine. 

"  Indeed  I  Is  't  true? 
Most  veritable ;  therefore  look  to 't  well." 

Shakesfi, :  Othello,  liL  ^ 

2.  Truthful,  veracious. 

"In  verities  be  was  very  veritable."— Oolden  Boke, 
ch,  idv. 

ver'-it-a-blSr,  adv.  [Eng.  veritab(le);  -ly.] 
In  truth  ;  truly,  really,  verily. 

"  Hercules  must  ascend  the  funeral  p}rre,,and  there 
be  veritably  burnt  t«  death."— /"arror  ;  Early  Days  of 
Christianity,  cb.  iv. 

ver'-i-t&S,  s.  [Fr.]  A  register  of  shipping 
established  in  Paris  on  the  principle  of  the 
English  Lloyds.  Commonly  called  the  Bureau 
Veritas. 

ver'-i-tj^,  •ver-1-tie,  *ver-y-te,  •ver- 
y-tie, *ver-y-tye,  s.  [Fr.  verity,  from 
Lat.  veritatem^  accus.  of  Veritas,  from  verits  = 
true  ;  Sp.  verdad ;  Ital.  veritd.] 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  true  ;  truth, 
reality ;  true  or  real  nature ;  agreement  of  a 
statement,  proposition,  or  other  thing  with 
tact 

"I  would  prove  the  verity  of  certain  words." 

Shafcesp.  :  Henry  VI If.,  L  3. 


2.  That  which  is  true ;  a  true  assertion  ox 
tenet ;  a  truth,  a  fact,  a  reality. 

"There  are  many  veritees,  which  y«t  m^y  be  na 
eoche  nrtycles  of  oure  faytb."— ^cifte  made  by  Jon 
Frjjth,  p.  107. 

*  3.  Faith,  honesty. 

"Justice,  verity,  temperance." 

bhaJcesp. :  Macbeth,  Iv.  0. 

^Ofa  verity:  Verily ;  in  very  truth  or  deed. 

ver'-jui9e,  *  ver-geous,  "ver-lous/ver- 
juce,  s.  [Fr.  ve*;/;(s  =  verjuice  (bt.  =  green 
juice),  fromvert,  iigrd  =  greeii,and  jus=juice.J 
1.  Lit.  :  An  acid  liquor  expressed  from 
crab-apples,  unri[ie  grapes,  &c.,  and  used  for 
cooking  and  other  purposes. 

"  Then  b[da  fall  ou ;  himself,  for  saving  charges, 
A  peeled  sliced  ouiuu  eats,  and  tipples  verjuice." 
JJrydeii :  Pcrsius,  sat.  Iv. 

*  2.  Fig.  :  Sourness  or  acidity  of  temper  or 
manner ;  crabbedness. 

"  The  fashiou  in  which  the  narrator  chose,  from  In. 
hcvent  bonhomie,  or  from  inherent  veiyuice,  to  put 
the  thing."— ^.  A".  IJ.  Uoyd:  Rec  Country  Parson; 
Art  of  Putting  Things. 

ver'-meil,  *ver'-imll,  s.    [Fr.  vermeil  = 
vermilion  ...  a  little  worm,  from  Lat.  ver- 
miculus,  dimin.  from  vermis  —  a  worm.]  [Ver- 
milion,] 
I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Vermilion;  the  colour  of  vermilion.  (Only 
used  in  poetry.) 

"In  venneil  colours  and  in  gold." 

Wordsworth  :  White  Doe,  ii. 

2.  Silver  gilt ;  gilt  bronze. 

S.  A  jeweller's  name  for  a  crimson-red  gar- 
net  inclining  slightly  to  orange. 

II,  Gild. :  A  liquid  ajiplied  to  a  gilded  snr- 
fiice  to  give  lu.stre  and  fii-e  to  the  gold,  making 
it  resemble  ormolu.  It  is  conijiosed  ofarnotto, 
gamboge,  vermilion,  dragon's  blood,  salt  of 
tartar,  and  saliron,  boiled  in  water. 

*  ver'- mel  -  et,  s.     [A  dimin.   from  vermeil 

(q.v.).]    Veriniliou. 

"  Who  made  thy  colour  vermelet  and  white  T" 
Chancer :  Court  of  Love. 

*•  ver-me-ol'-O-gist,  5,     [Eng,  vermeolog^y) ; 
-ist.]    A  helmintliologist  (q.v.). 

*  ver-me-ol'-o-g^,  s.   [Lat.  vermis  =  a  worm, 

and  Gr.  Aoyos  (logos)  =  a.  word,  a  discourse.] 
Helminthology  (q.v.). 

ver'-mes,  s.  pi.    [PI.  of  Lat.  vermis  =  a  worm 

(q-v.).] 


*  I.  The  sixth  class  in  the  arrangement  of 
Linn^us,  comprising  all  the  animals  which 
could  not  be  arranged  under  Vertebrata  and 
Insecta.  He  divided  the  class  into  five  orders : 
Intestina,  MoUusca,  Testacea,  Lithophyta, 
and  Zoophyta. 

2.  A  phylum  of  the  Metazoa.  It  contains  a 
large  number  of  allied  animal  forms,  which 
may  possibly  represent  more  than  one  phylum, 
Gegenbaur  makes  nine  classes :  tlatyhel- 
minthes,  Nematelnjinthes,  ChEetognattii,  Acan- 
thocephali,  Biyozoa,  Rotatoria,  Enteropneus- 
ti  (Balanoglossus),  Gephyrea,  and  Annulata. 
This  phylum  includes  the  Scolecida,  the 
Annelida,  and  Polyaoa  of  Huxley.  [ZooLoav.] 

ver-me'-ti-dw,  s.  pi.   [Mod.  Lat.  verme(tus); 

.    Lat.  fem.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -wfce.] 

Zool. :  A  family  of  Holostomatous  Gastero' 
poda,  with  two  genera,  Verraetus  and  Sili- 
quaria.  (Tate.)  The  shells  are  closely  akin 
to  those  of  the  Serpulie,  but  are  distinguished 
from  them  by  the  presence  of  a  spiral  nucleus 
and  of  concave  smooth  interior  septa,     [Veb- 

METUS.] 

Ver-me'-tiis,  «.    [Mod.  Lat.,  from  Lat.  vermig 

(q.v.)-] 

Zool.  <&  Pdlceant.:  Worm-shell;  according 
to  Woodward  a  genus  of  Tunitellidae  (q.v.), 
but  made  by  Tate  the  type  of  a  family,  Ver- 
metidae  (q.v.),  with  thirty-one  recent  sjieciea 
from  Portugal,  the  Mediterranean,  Africa,  and 
India,  Shell  tubular,  attaclied ;  sometimes 
regularly  spiral  when  young ;  always  irregular 
in  its  adult  growth ;  tube  repeatedly  parti- 
tioned off;  aperture  round;  operculum  cir- 
cular, concave  externally.  Fossil  species 
twelve,  from  the  Lower  Gre«&sand  of  Britain, 
France,  &c. 

ver-mi-yel'-U  (or  9  as  ^h),  s.  [Ital.  vermi- 
celli =  little  worms,  pi.  of  vermicello  =  a  little 
wonn,  dimin.  from  verms  =  a  worm,  from  Lat. 
vermevij  accus.  of  vermis  —  a  worm 


boil,  b£^ ;  po^t,  j6wl ;  cat,  96!!,  cborua,  9hin,  bencb ;  go,  gem ;  thin,  this ;  sin.  a^ ;  expect,  Xenophou,  exist.    -  iug, 
HJian.  -tian  =  shan.    -tioa,  -sion  =  shiin;  -tion,  -gion  =  zhim.    -cious,  -tious,  -sious  =  shiis.    -ble,  -die,  &c,  =  bel,  deL 
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vermiceous— vermouth 


Cook. ;  An  Italian  mixture  prepared  of  flour, 
cheese,  yolksofe^gs,  .sugar,  and  Siiftron,  iiian- 
ilfaotured  in  the  form  of  long  slender  tubes  or 
tiireads,  and  so  named  fioiu  their  worm-like 
appearance.  Vermicelli  differs  from  macaroni 
only  in  being  made  in  smaller  tubes.  Both 
are  prepared  in  perfection  at  Naples,  where 
they  are  a  favourite  disli  with  all  classes,  and 
form  a  principal  item  in  the  food  of  the  popu- 
lation. Vermicelli  is  used  in  tbe  United  States 
in  soups,  broths,  ice 

"  ver-mic'-eous  (c  as  sli),  *  ver-mi'-cious, 

a.    [Lat.  vermis  =  a  worm.]    Of  or  pertaining 
to  worms ;  wormy. 

ver'-mi-9idet  5.  [Lat.  vermis  =  &  worm,  and 
ccedo  (iu  comp.  -ado)  =  to  kill.]  A  worm- 
killer  ;  one  of  that  class  of  anthelmintics 
which  destroy  intestinal  worms  ;  a  vermifuge. 

•  ver'-mi-cle,  a.    [Vermicule.] 

Ver-HUC'-U-lar,  a.  [Fr.  vermi(yiilaire,  from 
Lat.  vermiculns,  double  dimin.  from  vermis  = 
a  wonii ;  Sp.  &  Port,  vermicular] 

L  Ord.  Lang.  :  Pertaining  to  a  worm ;  re- 
sembling a  worm;  especially  resembling  the 
motion  or  track  of  a  worm. 
"A  twisted  fonn  vermicular.'  Cowper :  Task,  i.  30. 
IL  Bot. :  Worm-shaped,  thick  and  almost 
cylindrical,  but  bent  in  different  places,  as 
the  roots  of  Polygonium  Bistorta, 

Termioular-motion,  s. 

Physiol.  :  Peristaltic  motion  (q.v.). 

vermicular -work,  vermiculated- 
work,  5. 

Architecture,  dc. : 

1.  A  sort  of  ornamental  work,  consisting  of 
frets  or  knots  in  mosaic  pavements,  winding 
and  resembling  the  ti-acks  of  worms. 

2.  A  species  of  rusticated  masonry,  so 
wrought  as  to  have  the  appeai-ance  of  having 
been  eaten  into  or  formed  by  the  tracks  of 
worms. 

vcr-mic-u-lar'-i-ai., »,  [Lat.  vermiculus  ■=  a 
little  worm.] 

Palfeont.  :  A  genus  of  Serpulidse,  ranging 
from  the  Lower  Oolite  to  the  iEocene. 

Ver-mic'-u-late,  v.t.  &  i.  [Vermiculate,  a.] 
A,  Trans. :  To  dispose  in  wreathed  lines 

like  tlie  undulations  of  worms ;  to  form  work 

by  inlaying  resembling  the   motion   or  the 

tracks  of  worms. 
*  B.  Intrans. :  To  become  full  of  worms ; 

to  be  eaten  by  worms. 

"  Speak,  doth  hia  body  tbere  vermiciilate, 
Crmnble  to  dust."  Elegy  upon  J)r.  Donne. 

Ter-mic'-u-latC,  a.  [Lat.  vemiculatits — 
(1)  full  of  worms,  (2)  inlaid  so  as  to  resemble 
the  tracks  of  worms,  from  vermiculv,s  =  a  ver- 
micule (q.v.).] 

L  Ordinary  Lang^tage : 

1.  Lit.  :  Worm-like  in  shape  or  appearance  ; 
covered  with  worm-like  elevations. 

*2.  Fig.:  Creeping  or  crawling  like  a  worm; 
hence,  creeping,  insinuating,  sopliistical. 

"  Idle,  unwholesome,  and,  aa  I  may  term  them,  ver- 
miculate queatioua."— Sucon ;  AdvuTice.  of  Learning, 
bk.  1. 

t  II.  Bot. :  Of  a  vermilion  colour. 

Ver-mic'-u-lat-ed,  a.  [Eng.  vermiculat{e)  ; 
•ed.]      Formed    with   a    worm-like   patteni. 

[VEriMICULAR,] 

•  ver-mic-u-la'-tlon,  s,  [Lat.  vermiculaHo, 
from  vermicidatus  =  vermiculate  (q.v.).] 

1.  The  act  or  process  of  moving  after  the 
manner  of  a  worm  ;  continuation  of  motion 
from  one  part  to  another,  as  in  the  peristaltic 
motion  of  the  intestines. 

"  My  guts  [move]  by  the  motion  of  vermiculaXion." 
— Hale :  Orig.  of  Mankind,  p.  81 

2.  Tlie  act  or  process  of  forming  worm-like 
omnment.5  ;  a  worm-like  ornament  or  body  of 
any  kind. 

3.  The  state  of  being  worm-eatRn ;  the  act 
of  piercing  or  boring  tlirongh,  as  by  worms. 

"Tlila  huge  olive,  which  flourished  so  long,  fell.  aB 
ttiey  Bay.  of  vermUndation,  beini;  all  worm-eaten  wlth- 
in.—HoweU:  Vocall  Forett.  ^  70. 

•  ver'-mi-cule, "  ver'-mi-cle,  s.  [Lat.  ver- 
miciihts,]  IVermicular.]  A  little  grub  or 
wonn ;  a  small,  worm-like  body. 

"  We  see  maoy  vermicTeg  towardfl  the  outside  of 
nmny  of  the  oak  apples." — Derham  :  Physico-Theology, 
bk.  viii..  ch.  vL 


ver-mic'-u-Ute,  s.  [Lat.  vermicaUpr)  =  I 
breed  worms  ;  suff.  -He  {Min).'\ 

Mi>u  :  A  name  given  to  a  mineral  occurring 
in  small  mica-like  scales  in  steatite,  at  Mil- 
bury,  near  Worcester,  Massachusetts.  Crys- 
tallization, hexagonal ;  liardness,  1  to  2  :  sp.gr. 
2'T56  ;  lustre,  lil<etalc;  colour,  grayish.  An 
analysis  yielded  :  silica,  35-74  ;  alumina,  16-42; 
protoxide  of  iron,  10-02;  magnesia,  27*44; 
water,  10-30  =  99-92.  Exfoliates  on  heating, 
twisting  into  worm-like  bodies.  A  decompo- 
sition-product of  mica,  to  which  other  named 
substances  of  similar  origin  may  be  referred. 

ver-mic'-u-lous,  ver-mic'-u-16se,  a. 

[Lat.  vermi^ulosuSy  from  vermiculxts'=  a  vermi- 
cule (q.v.).] 

1.  Full  of  or  containing  worms  or  grubs. 

2.  Resembling  worms. 

ver'-mx-form,  a.  [Fr.  vermiforme,  from  Lat. 
vfsrmis  =  a  woi-m,  and  forma  =  form.]  Having 
the  form  or  shape  of  a  worm,  or  of  its 
motions ;  helminthoid. 

vermiform-appendage,  s. 

Compar.  Anat. :  Appmidix  cc^ci  vermiformis. 
[Append[X,  I.  l.|  A  slender  blind  sac  opening 
from  the  iuteslines,  from  three  to  six  iuchea 
long,  and  with  a  calibr*^  about  that  of  a 
tobacco-pipe  stem.  It  opens  ioto  the  ccecum, 
on  its  loner  and  posterior  wall.  It  is  found  in 
man,  the  orang,  certain  lemni-s,  and  the 
wombat,  being  large  and  t'unctioual  iu  some 
of  the  lower  animals.  Faecal  matter  from  tlie 
bowels  may  enter  this  tube  and  cause  inflamma- 
tion. This  is  usually  allayed  by  treatment , 
but  if  an  abscess  forma,  there  is  serious  danger 
of  its  producing  an  opening  iu  the  wall  of  the 
appendix,  admitting  tcecal  matter  to  the 
abdominal  cavity  and  cauaiug  fatal  peritonitis. 
In  such  case  a  surgical  operation  becomes 
uecessary,  the  apertiire  being  closed  or  the 
appendix  excised.     [Appendicitis.  | 

vermiform-camivora,  «.  pi. 

Zool. :  A  term  sometimes  applied  to  the 
Mustelins  (q.v.),  from  their  long  lithe  bodies. 

ver-mi-for'-mes,  *.  pi.  [Lat.  vermis  =  a 
worm,  and/orma"*=  form.] 

Entam. :  A  term  applied  by  Newman  to 
Worm-shaped  or  Cylindrical  Caterpillars.  He 
considers  it  an  order  of  Butterflies,  and  di- 
vides it  into  three  families:  Rhodoceridse, 
with  the  British  genera  Colias  and  Rliodo- 
cera;  Papilionidte,  with  the  genus  Papilio; 
and  Pierid®,  with  the  genera  Leucophasia, 
Anthocharis,  Pieris,  and  Aporia, 

ver-mi-for'-mi-ai.,  «.  pi.    [Vermifobmeb.] 

Zool. :  RoUeston's  name  for  a  group  of 
Vermes,  with  a  single  marine  genus,  Phoronis, 
with  Bei'eral  species.  It  occurs  in  societies 
of  separate  iudividuals;  often  placed  in  the 
Serpulidae. 

ver-mif'-u-gal,  a.  [Eng.  vemvifugie) ;  -al.] 
Of  the  nature  of  a  vermifuge  ;  tending  to  pre- 
vent or  destroy  worms,  or  to  expel  them  from 
animal  bodies ;  anthelmintic. 

Ver'-mi-fiige.  s.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  vermis  =  a, 
worm,  and  /itgo  =  to  put  to  flight.]  A  medi- 
cine or  substance  that  destroys  or  expels 
worms  from  animal  bodies :  an  anthelmintic 
(q.v.). 
1[  Often  used  adjectively,  as  in  the  example. 

"To  resuGe  from  ublivlon  the  merit  of  bia  vermifuge 
iixedicn\KS."—Edinburffh  Reoiaw,  Jmie,  1826,  i>.  48. 


*  ver-mil,  *  vor-miU, 


[Vermeil.] 


t  ver-mi-le'-o,   s.      [Lat.   vermis  =  a  worm 
and  Zeo  — a  lion.] 

Zool. :  A  genus  of  Leptidaa  erected  for  Ver- 
miko  scolopacea  (or  degeeri)  —  Leptis  vermilio. 
[Leptis.] 

ver-mil'-i-a,  s.  [Lat.  vermis  =  a  worm.] 
Zool.  &  PalfHorU. :  A  genus  of  Serpulidse, 
in  which  the  tortuous  shell  or  sheath  is  at- 
tached to  some  foreign  body  by  its  whole 
length.  Found  in  the  seas  of  Europe.  Fossil 
from  the  Lower  Oolite  onward. 

t  ver-mi-lin'-guef,  t  ver-mi-lin'-gui-a 

(U  as  w),  s.  pi.     [Lat.  vermis  =  a  worm,  and 
lingiia  =  the  tongue.] 

Zool. :  A  group  of  Lacertilia,  consisting  of 
the  single  family  Chameleontidse  (q.v.). 

ver-mil'-ion,   *  ver-mU'-llon  (i  as   y), 
*  ver-myl-oun,  *  ver-myl-yone, «.  &  a. 


[Ft.  vermilion  =  ve,rm\li'~>n  .  .  .  a  little  worm, 
from  Lat.  vermiculus,  double  dimin.  of  vermis 
=  a  worm ;  so  called  from  being  of  a  red  or 
scarlet  color,  such  as  that  obtained  from  the 
kermes  or  cocliineal  insect;  Sp.  bermellon; 
Port,  vermelhdo;  Ital.  vermiffHon*,]  [GooHi- 
NEAL,  Crimson.] 

A,  As  substantive : 

1.  Ordinary  Laiigiiage : 

*  1.  The  cocliineal  (q.v.). 

2.  The  bisulphuret  of  mercury  naed  as  a 
pigment  in  oil  and  water  colors.  It  is  of 
a  bright  red  color,  inclining  to  yellow,  of 
good  body,  and  of  great  usefulness  in  its  com- 
pounds with  white  pigments.  It  i«  also  used 
in  making  sealing-wax  and  for  other  purposes. 
It  occurs  in  nature  as  a  common  ore  of  mer- 
cui-y,  of  a  carmine-red  color. 

3.  Hence,  a  colour  such  as  that  of  the  above 
pigment ;  a  beautiful  red  colour. 

"  The  armes  that  earet  so  bi'i(;ht  did  show. 
Into  a  pure  vermillion  dow  are  dide." 

Spemer :  F.  ft.,  I.  v.  9l 

n.  Bot. :  Scarlet  with  a  decided  mixture  of 
yellow. 

B.  As  adj. :  Of  a  beautiful  red  colour ;  re- 
sembling vermilion. 

*  ver-mil'-ion  (i  as  y),  v.t,  [Vermilion,  «.] 
To  colour  with,  or  as  with,  vermilion ;  to  dye 
red  ;  to  cover  or  suffuse  with  a  delicate  red. 

"See,  youth  vermilioTU  o'er  hia  modest  face." 

Orainger:  TibuUus,  L.a 

ver'-min,  *ver-mayne,   *ver-miiio,   a, 

[Fr.  ■yerniine=  vermin  .  .  .  lice,  fleas,  ticks, 
mice,  rats,  &c.,  as  if  from  a  Lat.  verminusm 
from  vermis  =  a  worm.] 

L  Literally: 

*  1.  Any  wild  or  noxious  animal ;  a  reptile. 

"The  crocodi' '  is  a  miachlevouB,  four-footed  beaatt 
A  daugeroua  ver.  .m  used  to  butli  elementa."— i>.  Eol- 
land:  Am.mianua  MarcellinuB,  p.  212. 

2.  A  name  applied  generally  to  certain 
mischievous  or  odensive  animals,  as— 

(1)  To  the  smaller  mammalia,'  and  certain 
kinds  of  birds  which  damage  man's  crops,  or 
other  belongings,  as  otters,  foxes,  polecats, 
weasels,  rats,  mice,  moles,  kites,  &c. 

"  They  shulde  ete  all  m»Quer  of  vermanno,  as  cattei, 
rattes,  uoggea,  and  others."— /"(tft^/on  .■  Chronycte,  ch. 
ccxix. 

(2)  To  noxious,  off'ensive,  or  destructive  in- 
sects or  the  like,  as  grubs,  flics,  lice,  fleas,  &c. 

n.  Fig.  .'Applied  to  low,  noxious,  or  despic- 
able human  beings  iu  contempt. 

"  They  had  been  regarded  by  the  S.ixoii  population 
as  hateful  vei'min  who  ought  to  be  exteriuiimted  with- 
out mercy."— jJ/acouioi//  HUt.  JSng. ,  ch.  xiii. 

verm.ill-klller»  s.  a  name  commonly 
applied  to  a  jioisonous  preparation  intended 
to  kill  rats,  mice,  or  other  vermin. 

*ver'-miLii-ate,  v.i.  [Lat.  verminatum,  sup, 
of  vermino  =  to  have  worms,  from  vermis  =• 
worm.]    To  breed  vermin. 

"  Tlie  seed  of  the  aerpont.  and  ita  verminating  priu* 
idj?l6."—Bibliotheca  DibUca,  1.  452. 

*  ver-min-a'-tion,  ».    [Vebminate.] 

1.  The  breeding  or  generation  of  vermin, 
especially  of  parasitic  vermin. 

"  Experimeuta  relsitlng  to  the  vermination  ol  Mft 
pentaaud  fleah." — Derham.:  Physico-Theologjf. 

2.  A  griping  of  the  bowels. 

t  Ver'-min-otis,  a.     [Eng.  vermin;  -ous.] 

1.  Tending  to  breed  vermin  ;  infected  with 
vermin. 

"  The  bird  may  be  in  moult,  or  It  may  have  been 
crowded  and  neglected  and  have  become  oerminoui.'^^ 
at.  Jamea'i  Gazette,  Aug.  23,  1886. 

2.  Caused  by  or  arising  from  the  presence 
of  vermin. 

*  ver-mip'-a-rou3,  a.  [Lat.  vermis  =  a  worm 
and  pario  =  to  bear.]  Producing  worms* 
breeding  worms. 

"  Hereby  they  confound  the  generation  of  vermi- 
parous  animals  with  -iparoua/*  —  Broiwie .'  Vulgar 
Errourt. 

ver^-mont-itet  a.  {After  Vermont,  in  which 
state  it  is  supposed  to  have  been  found;  sufL 
•ite  [Mm.).] 

Min. :  A  variety  of  arsenopyrite  (q.v.),  con- 
taining cobalt,  and  referred  by  Dana  to  hlc 
cobaltic  group  of  that  species. 

v6r'-mofith,  ver'-muth  (th  as  t),  s.    [Fr. 

vermout,  vermouth,  from  Ger.  wermuth  =  ab- 
sinthe.]    A  stimulating  liquor,  composed  of 


late,  fat.  fare,  amidst,  what.  f^U,  lather;  we.  wet.  here,  camel,  her.  there;  pine,  pit.  sire,  sir,  marine;  go.  po^ 
or.  wore,  woli;  work,  wh6.  son;  mute,  ciib,  ciire,  ^lite.  cur,  rule,  fiiU;  try,  SyriaJi.    ce,  oe  =  e;  ey  =  a;  qu  =  kw. 
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white  wine,  absinthe,  angelica,  and  other  aro- 
matic herbs,  professedly  used  to  excite  the 
appetite. 

ver'-na-ole,  a.    [Vernicle.] 

ver-nS-c'-U-lajr,  a.  &  s.  [Lat.  vemacuhis  = 
belonging'  to'  home-born  slaves,  domestic, 
iiativt',  ur  indigenous ;  a  double  dirain,  from 
wriia  =  a  home-born  slave.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Native ;  belonging  to  the 
CMiiiitry  of  one's  birth  ;  belonging  to  oueS 
native  speech.  (Almost  exclusively  used  of 
the  native  language  or  every-day  idiom  of  a 
place  or  country ;  native  and  indigenous.) 

"  His  Hklll  la  the  vernacular  dialect  of  the  Celtic 
toiijjue."— /"wKer ;   Worthies;  General. 

B.  ^s  subst. :  One's  native  tongue ;  the 
nativii  idiom  of  a  place  or  country. 

"  Some  of  the  peoples  aiid  tribes  whose  vemnctdara 
that  cl^s  cornvTiaeaS'—Athenmum,  March  i,  1882. 

vernacular-disease,  s. 

Pathol. :  A  disease  which  prevails  in  a  par- 
ticular country  or  district;  an  endemic  dis- 
ease. 

•  ver-nao -u-lar-ism,  s.  [Kng.  vernacular  ; 
-is)7i.'\    A  vernacular  idiom. 

•  ver-nac-u-lar'-i-tj?,  s.  [Eng.  vernacular; 
-i£j/.]    A  vernacularism  ;  an  idiom. 

"  Rustic  Auuaudale  .  .  .  with  its  homely  honesties. 
Its  rough  vemaculaTUiet.'—Carlyle:  /ieviiniscencea, 
L  335. 

•  ver-nac-u-lar-i-za'-tion,  s.  [Eng.  ver- 
naciilar ;  -ization.]  The  act  or  process  of 
making  vernacular;  the  state  of  being  made 
vernacular. 

"Thousands  of  words  .  .  .  candidatua  for  vemacu- 
lai  ization." — Fitzedward  Hall:  Modern  English,  p.  105. 

ver-n3.C'-11-lar-l^,  adv.  [Eng.  venmcalar  ; 
-ly,]  In  a'ver'nacuiar  manner,  as  one's  native 
language. 

"  ^Ve  have  most  of  us  known  one  language  vernacu- 
larly." —  Earl9 :  Philology  of  the  English  Tongue. 
(Pref.) 

•  ver-nS.o'-u-lous,  a.    [Lat.  vemaculus.] 

1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  slaves  or  the  rabble ; 
hence,  scurrilous,  insolent,  scoffing. 

"  Suliject  to  the  petulancy  of  every  vemacitJout 
orator  that  were  wont  to  be  the  care  of  kiugs  nnd 
bapi'ieat  monarchs." — Ben  Jonton  :  Volpone.  (Dedic.) 

2.  Vernacular. 

•  ver'-nage  (age  aa  ig),  «.   [O.  Fr.]  A  sweet 

wiue. 

"  Never  pyement  ne  vemage 
Was  halfe  so  awete  for  to  drynke." 

Ooiaer :  C.  A.,  vL 

Ver'-nal,  •  ver'-nall,  a.  [Lat.  vernalU,  from 
verrei(S=  pertaining  to  spring  ;  ver  =.  spring ; 
cogn.  with  Gr.  lap  (ear)  =  spring  ;  Icel.  udr, 
for  ;  Dan.  vaar ;  Sw.  vSr ;  Ir.  earrach  ;  Rusa. 
vesna.] 

1.  Lit. :  Of  or  pertaining  to  spring  ;  ap- 
pearing in  the  spring. 

"  Not  to  me  returns. 
Or  sight  of  vemof  bloom,  or  smuioer's  rose." 

MUt'in :  P.  L.,  x.  «18. 

2.  Fiq. :  Pcrtfiining  or  belonging  to  youth  ; 
the  spring  of  life. 

vernal-equinoac*  &    [Equutox.] 

vernal-grass,  s. 

Bot. :  Anthoxanthum  odoratum,  a  native  of 
the  ubrthera  part  of  the  world  generally. 
It  is  one  of  the  earliest  grasses,  and  possesses 
a  highly  aromatic  smell  and  taste.  As  a  pas- 
ture" t'lass  it  takes  only  low  rank,  and  when  it 

-  predominates  in  a  pasture  it  is  left  uneaten 
by  .stock ;   at  the  same  time    its   arnui^itic 

'  qualities  may  have  some  wholesome  medicinal 
value.  Seed  merchants  have  used  the  seeds 
of  A lUhoxanthiitn  puelli,  which  is  not  a  native 
of  Great  Britahi,  as  a  substitute  for  the  seeds 
of  this  more  valuable  species;  since,  as  in  the 
case  of  all  annual  grasses,  they  are  more 
easily  procured.  Called  also  Sweet-scented 
Vernal-grass. 

vernal-Signs,  s.  pi.  The  signs  in  which 
the  sun  appears  in  the-spring. 

vernal  wliitlow-grass,  s. 

Bot. :  The  genus^rophila  (q.v.). 

•ver'-nant,  a.  [Lat.  vernans,  pr.  par.  of 
ver)io  =:'to  flourish,  from  ver  =  spring.]  Flour- 
ishing in  the  spring ;  vernal. 

"  The  spring 
Perpetual  smil'd  on  earth,  with  vernant  flow'rs." 
Milton  :  P.  L.,  x.  618. 

•ver'-nate,  v.i.    [Lat.  vernatm)i,  sup.  ofverno 


=  to  flnin-ish.]    [Vernakt.J     To  be  vernant; 
to  flourish. 

ver-na'-tion,  s.    [Vernate.] 

Bot. :  The  manner  in  which  the  young 
leaves  are  arranged  within  the  leaf-bud.  It  is 
of  great  practical  importance  for  distinguish- 
iug  species,  genera,  and  even  natural  orders. 
Tlius  the  vernation  of  the  Cherry  is  condu- 
plicate,  that  of  Prutms  doinestica  convolute, 
and  that  of  Ferns  and  Cycadacese  circinate. 
Called  also  Prae foliation. 

ver'-ni-cle,  s.  [Vekonica.]  A  copy  of  the 
handlcerchief  of  St.  Verunica,  said  to  have 
been  miracuhiusly  impressed  with  the  fea- 
tures uf  Our  Lord.  It  was  worn  as  a  sign 
by  pilgrims  to  Rome. 

"A  vernicle  ha^He  he  sewed  upon  hiscaxjpe." 

Chaucer:  C.  T.,  668,    (FroJ.) 

ver'-ni-cdse,  a.     [Low  Lat.  vemix,  genit, 
veriiicis  =  vaniii.h.] 
Bot. :  Covered  with  a  natural  varnish. 

ver'-ni-er,  s.  [Named  after  the  inventor, 
Peter  Vernier,  of  Brussels,  wlio  described  it 
in  a  tract  printed  in  1631.]  A  contrivance  for 
measuring  fractional  jioriious  of  one  of  the 
equal  spaces  into  which  a  scale  or  limb,  or  a 
graduated  instrument  is  divided.  The  vernier 
consists  of  a  graduated  scale,  so  arranged  as 
to  cover  an  exact  number  of  spaces 
on  the  piiuiary  scale,  or  limb,  to 
wliich  it  is  applied.  The  vender 
is  divided  into  a  numher  of  equal 
parts,  greater  or  less  by  1,  than 
the  number  of  spaces  which  it 
covers  on  the  limb.  That  applied 
to  the  barometer  will  illustrate  its 
principle,  a  representing:  tlie  mer- 
curial column,  &  the  vernier,  and  c 
the  barometer-scale,  divided  into 
inches  and  tenths.  The  vernier- 
scale  is  1^  inches  in  length,  and 
is  divided  into  ten  equal  parts, 
each  embracing  /^L  of  an  inch,  and  vkrkikb. 
therefore  exceeding  each  division 
of  the  scale  by  xhi^  °^  ^"  inch.  If,  therefore, 
any  division  of  the  vernier  coincide  with  a 
division  on  the  scale,  that  division,  counting 
downward,  when  the  0  of  the  vernier  coincides 
witli  the  top  of  the  mercurial  column,  indi- 
cates the  number  of  hundredths  of  an  inch  to 
be  added  to  the  tenths  division  on  the  scale 
next  above  which  the  0  of  the  vernier  stands. 

vernier  -  compass,  s.  A  surveyor's 
compass  whose  compass-circle  is  fitted  with  a 
vernier  attachment. 

vernier -transit,  s.  A  transit  having  a 
vernier-a4achmentto  the  compass.  [Transit, 
s.,  IL  3.] 

*  ver'-nile,  a.     [Lat.  vernilis,  from  verna  =  a 

slave.]    Suiting  or  characteristic  of  a  slave; 
servile,  slavish. 

*  ver-nxl'-i-tj?",  s.  [Lat.  vemilUas,  from  wer- 
nilis  =  vernile  (q.v.).]  Servility;  fawning 
behaviour,  like  that  of  a  slave. 

*  ver-nisb,  v.t.  &  i,    [Varnish.) 

Ver-nd'-ni-a,  s.  fNamed  after  'WiUiam  Ver- 
non, a  botanical  traveller  in  North  America.] 
Bot  :  A  large  genus  of  Heterocomeffl,  the 
typical  one  of  VernoniaceEe.  Style  cylindrical, 
with  tapering  branches,  everywhere  covered 
with  bristles.  More  than  400  species  are 
known,  clnefly  from  the  hotter  parts  of  the 
western  hemisphere.  The  seeds  of  Vemonia 
anthelmintica  (=Serratula  anthelmintica  of 
Roxburgh),  a  plant  found  in  the  Himalayas 
and  some  other  parts  of  India,  yield  an  oil. 
The  seeds  themselves  are  a  valuable  tonic  and 
stomacliic,  and  are  said  to  be  dini-etic.  They 
are  used  as  an  anthelmintic,  and  bruised  and 
mixed  with  lime-juice  to  destroy  pediculi.  The 
Hindoos  consider  them  of  great  use  in  white 
leprosy  and  other  skin  diseases.  A  decoction 
of  V,  cijierca,  another  Indian  species,  is  used 
in  India, to  promote  perspiration. 

ver-no-ni-a'-^e-se,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  ver- 
noni(a);  Lat.  fem.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -aceoi.^ 

Bot.  :  A  tribe  of  Tnbuliflorre.  Style  cylin- 
drical, its  arms  generally  long  and  subulate, 
occasionally  short  and  blunt,  wholly  covered 
with  bristles.  Sub-tribes  :  EthulieEe,  Hetero- 
comese,  Elephantopese,  Rolandreas,  Bojerieee, 
Liabeffi,  and  Pectidese. 

Ve-ro'-na,  b.  [See  def.]  A  city  and  province 
in  the  north  of  Italy. 


Verona-serge,  s.  A  thin  fabric  of  vari- 
ous colours  made  of  worsted  and  cotton,  and 
sometimes  of  moliair  and  cotton. 

Ver-o-neije',  a.  &  s.    [See  def.] 

A,  As  adj. ;  Of  or  pertaining  to  Vepona, 

B.  As  subst. :  A  native  or  inhabitant  of 
Verona  ;  as  a  plural,  the  inhabitants  ot  Verona 
coliectivelv. 

Ve-ron'-x-ca,  *  Ver-one-i-ke, ».    [See  dct 
1.] 
I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  The  traditional  name  of  the  woman  who 
was  cured  of  an  issue  of  blood  (Maik  v.  26-3i), 
oiiginally  given  as  Beniice,  or  Berenice.  The 
name  Veronica  soon  came  to  be  popularly  ex- 
plained as  equivalent  to  the  words  vera  icon 
=  true  likeness,  and  hence  arose  the  legend 
that  St.  Veronica  was  a  holy  woman  who 
wiped  the  perspiration  from  the  face  of  the 
Saviour,  when  toiling  to  Calvary,  ujiou  the 
sudarjum  which  she  carried,  and  which  im- 
mediately received  an  impression  of  his  fea- 
tures. A  relic,  purporting  to  be  this  very 
napkin,  is  still  preserved  in  St.  Peter's  at 
Rome.  Copies  of  the  portrait  were  called 
Veronicse,  or  Veroniculce,  whence  the  English 
vernicle  (q.v.). 

2.  A  copy  of  the  portrait  or  impression  of 
Our  Lord's  features  iin  printed  on  the  sudarium 
of  St.  Veronica ;  a  vernicle. 

IL  Bot.  :  Speedwell ;  the  typical  genus  of 
Veroniceae.  Herbs  or  shrubs,  generally  with 
oppo.site,  sometimes  with  whorled,  leaves  ; 
calyx  four  to  tive  partite ;  corolla  rotate,  four 
cleft,  the  lowest  segment  the  narrowest ; 
stamens  two  ;  capsule  two-celled.  Known 
species  about  1(30,  from  the  north  temperate 
zone  and  from  Australia  and  New  Zealand. 
Some  of  them  grow  jd  wet  ditches  and 
marshes,  some  only  on  the  driest  soil.  They 
have  usually  very  beautiful  flowers,  blue, 
white,  or  pink  in  color,  and  a  number  uf  the 
Bpecies  are  widely  cultivated  in  flower  gardeua. 
V.  virginiaca,  a  common  species  in  the  United 
States,  is  called  Culver's  Physic.  It  naa  actively 
diuretic  qualities,  and  a  decoction  uf  the  fresh 
root  Is  violently  cathartic  and  emetic.  The 
mountainsofNew  Zealand  bear  several  shrubby 
species,  peculiar  but  ornamental  in  appear- 
ance, which  have  been  introduced  into  gardens. 
Th  ere  are  many  En  ropean  species.  One 
of  the  finest  is  Veronica  Chavicedrys,  frequent 
in  May  and  June  in  woods,  pastures,  and  on 
hedge-banks.  Its  stem  has  the  soft  hairs  dis- 
posed on  two  opposite  lines,  changing  their 
position  above  each  jomt ;  the  Iciives  are 
wrinkled,  the  coiolla  very  brif,dit  blue.  V. 
officinalis,  a  pubescent  plant,  with  a  procum- 
bent stem,  ovate-seri-ate  lea/ts,  and  spicate 
racemes,  is  abundant  in  woods  and  pastures  ; 
its  bitter  and  astringent  leaves  infused  make 
akind  of  tea,  wbichlias  been  used  medicinally, 
Thoy  are  employed  in  Sweden  and  elsewhere 
for  this  purpose,  as  are  also  the  leaves  of  the 
Germander  Speedwell  (  V.chammdrnit).  Several 
peculiar  and  ornamental  species  from  the  moun- 
tains of  New  Zealaud  are  cultivated,  and  prove 
hardy  ic  gardens. 

Ver-6-ni9'-e-8B,  s.  pL    [Mod.  Lat.  veronic(a); 
Lat.  fem.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -ece.] 

Bot. :  Atribeof  Rhinanthidcse.  Inflorescence 
centripetal;  leaves  opposite;  corolla  almost 
regular;  stamens  two,  diverging.  (Sir  /• 
Hooker.) 

•  verre  (1),  *  vcrr,  s.    [Fr.  verre.]    Glass. 

"  Ne  beholde  thou  the  win,  when  it  floureth,  whna 
Bchal  shine  <ii  the  verr  the  colour  of  it." — fypdifftS 
Proo.  xxiii.  31. 

*  verre  (2),  s.    [Vair.] 

* ver'-rel,  •  ver'-rule, ».    [Ferule.] 

ver-ru'-ca  (pi.  ver-ru'-gge),  s,    [Lat.  =  a 

steep  place,  a  height ;  a  wart.] 

1.  Bot.  (PL):  Warts  or  se-ssile  glands.  They 
vary  greatly  in  figure,  and  may  be  round, 
oblong,  reniform  or  cupulate,  cylindrical,  or 
conical.  In  Cassia  they  are  seated  upon  the 
upper  edge  of  tlie  petiole,  in  the  Cruciferao 
they  rise  from  the  base  of  the  ovary,  and  in 
the  leafless  Acacias  they  are  on  the  upper 
edge  of  the  pbyllodium. 

2.  Palceont. :  [VERRuciOiG]. 

3.  Pathol. :  Warts. 

ver-ru'-9ae-form,    ver-ru'-95f-form,   a. 

[Lat.  verrvca  (q.v,),  and/on»a  =  form.] 
Bot. :  Wart-shaped. 


boil,  bo3^;  pout,  jo^l;  cat,  5eU,  chorus,  9liin,  bencli;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a?;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist,    ph  =  t 
-eian.  -tian  =  shan.   -tion,  -sion  =  shun ;  -tion*  -^on  =  zhuxu    -cious,  -tious»  -sious  =  shiis.   -ble,  -die,  &,c.  =  bel,  d9l. 
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verrucaria— versionist 


ver-nj-ciir'-i-a,  s.  [Lat.  =  verrucaria  herba, 
a  plant  able  to'remove  warts,  probably  Ku- 
phorbia  helioscfypia.] 

Bot. :  The  typical  genus  nf  Verracaridse  and 
Verruciiriaei.  They  have  a  thin  crust  pro- 
ducing gonidia.  Generally  distributed  over 
tlie  world,  but  the  finest  species  are  fioiti  the 
tropics.  VerTnicaria  submersa  is  nearly  a^  uatic, 
a  very  exceptional  character  among  ih  hens. 

ver-iru-car'-i-89-i,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  verm- 
carina)  (q.v.) ;  Lat.  masc  pi.  adj.  sutf.  -ati.] 

Bot.  :  An  order  of  Lichens  of  the  Angiocar- 
pous  division.  [Lichenace*.  1.]  They  are 
found  on  the  trunks  of  trees,  on  roclts,  and 
occasionally  on  pebbles  immersed  in  water. 

•  ver-ru-ciir'-i-dae,  s.  pi.    [Mod.  Lat.  rcr* 

ntcar(iu);  Lat.  fern.  jd.  adj.  sutt'.  -Wee.] 

Bot. :  A  fjiniily  of  Gasterothalameae.  (Lind- 
Uy.)    Equivalent  to  Verrucariiei  (q.v.). 

ver-ru'-ci-dBS,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  verru.c{a): 
Lat.  tern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -Wee.] 

Zool.  £  Palceont.  :  A  family  of  Sessile  Cirri- 
pedes,  order  Thoraeiea,  with  a  single  genus, 
Verruca.  Shell  of  six  valves,  unsymmttrical, 
the  scuta  and  terga,  which  together  iorm  the 
oper<uium,  movable,  but  not  furnished  with 
a  depressor  muscle.    From  tlie  Chulk  onward. 

ver'-ru-cose,  ver'-ru-cofis,  o.  [Lat.  ver- 
rucosus, fi-om  verruca  =  a  wart  ]  Warty  ;  having 
little  knobs  or  warts  on  the  surface,  la 
Botany  the  same  as  Tubekcled  (q.v.). 

ver-ru'-cu-l6se,  o.  [A  dimin.  from  verru- 
cose  (q.v.)']  Having  minute  wart-like  pro- 
minences. 

•  ver-ry,  *  ver-rai,  *  ver-rei,  *  ver-rey, 

a.     [U.  Fr.  verai ;  Fr.  vral.}    [Very.]    True. 

*'  Veri-ei  niftu."  P-  Plowman,  xxiL  153. 

ver-ry,  ver-rey,  ».    [Vaib,  Vairy.] 

•  ver-sa-bil'-i-ty",  s.     [Eng.  versahle;   -ity.] 

The  qu:ility  or  state  of  being  versable;  apt- 
ness to  be  turned  round. 

•'  By  tlio  vermbVityQi  tliis  ureat  eiigiiie  rouud  which 
they  lire  twiated."— Mocne.'  Triitram  S}iandy,  iv.  137. 

•  ver'-sa-blo,  a.    [Lat.  versahilis,  from  rcrsor 

—  to  turn.]    Capable  of  being  turned. 

•  ver'-sa-ble-ness,  s.    [Eng.  versahU ;  -ness.) 

Tlie  quality  orstite  of  being  versable;  vei"sa- 
bility. 

•  ver'-sal,  o.    [An  abbreviation  of  univeTaal.\ 

Universal,  whole. 

"Some  for  hravityj 
Have caat  the  vernil  world's  nativity." 

Butler  :  Eudibrat,  pt.  li..  c.  lit 

*Ver'-sailt,  «.  [Lat.  versaTis,  pr.  par.  of  verso 
=  to  turn,] 

*1,  i)rd.  Lang.:  Familiar,  acquainted,  con- 
versant ;  having  to  do  with. 

"Thnrnnghly  veTSant  in  eccleaiaatical  law." — Sidnty 
Smith  :  FivMt  Letter  to  Archdeacon  Singleton, 

2.  Her. :  Erect-ed  or  elevated. 

■  Vcr'-Sant,  s.  [Fr.  =  a  mountain  slope.]  All 
that  part  of  a  country  which  slopes  or  iuclinea 
in  one  direction ;  the  general  lie  or  slope  of 
country ;  aspect. 

Ver'-sa-tile,  n.    IFr.  vermtil  =  quickly  turn- 
ing, from  Lat.  versatilis,  from  verso^  frequent. 
of  verto  —  to  turn.] 
I,  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Capable  of  being  moved  or  tamed  round. 
"  Venatile,  aud  abarp-|ileniug  like  a  ecrew  " 

Jlarte:  J£ulogiiU. 

2.  Changeable,  variable,  unsteady,  varying. 

"  Tliusc  versatile  represeutatloiu  iu  the  neck  of  a 
dove."~GlanvUle. 

3.  Turning  with  ease  from  one  thing  to 
another ;  readily  applying  one's  self  to  a  new 
task  or  occupation,  or  to  various  subjects ; 
many-sided. 

"Nature  seems  incapable  of  such  extraordiDary 
combinations  as  competed  liis  versatile  capacity."— 
Byron  '  ChUdts  Uarold,  iv.    (Note  47.) 

II.  Bot.  {Of  an  anther):  Adhering  slightly 
by  the  middle,  so  that  the  two  halves  are 
nenrly  equally  balanced  and  swing  backwards 
and  forwards,  as  iu  the  Grasses. 

•  ver'-sa-tile-lj^,  adv.  [Eng.  versatile;  -ly.y 
In  a  vei'satile  manner. 

ver-Ba-tfl'-i-tj^,  *  ver'-sa-tile-ness,  s. 

X^ng.' vers-xtilie) ;  -ity;  -ness.] 

1.  Tlie  quality  or  state  of  being  versatile ; 
readiness  to  be  turned  ;  variableness. 


2.  The  quality  or  (acuity  of  turning  with 
ease  from  one  ta.sk  or  occupation  to  another ; 
facility  in  taking  up  various  intellectual  pur- 
suits or  lines  of  thought. 

"  This  versatility  and  duplicity  of  the  grand  monda 
may,  iudeed,  coustitute  a  luau  <h  the  ■world." — Knox  : 
EiSay  No.  12. 

verse,  *veorce,  *fers,  «.  [A.S.  fers  =  & 
verse,  a  line  of  poetry,  from  Lat  versits  =  a 
turning,  a  line,  a  row,  so  named  from  the 
turning  to  begin  a  new  line,  from  versus^  pa. 
par.  of  verto  =  to  turn.  From  the  same  root 
come  many  other  English  words,  as  adwert, 
convert,  perveri,  perverse,  inverse,  trawrw, 
uertebra.  vertex,  vortex,  &c. :  Sp.,  Port,  &  ItaL 
verso;  Fr,  vers.] 

1.  A  line  of  poetry,  consisting  of  a  cert-ain 
number  of  metrical  feet,  disposed  according 
to  the  rules  of  the  particular  species  of  poetry 
which  the  author  intends  to  compose.  Verses 
are  of  various  kinds,  according  to  the  number 
of  feet  in  each,  as  hexameter,  pentameter, 
tetrameter,  &c. 

'■  Waller  was  smooth :  bnt  Dryden  taught  to  join 
The  varviug  verse,  the  full  resoimdiug  liue. 

Pope  :  Satires,  v.  268. 

2.  Poetry,  metrical  language,  poetical  com- 
position, versification. 

"  Who  says  iu  vene  what  others  eay  in  prose." 

Pope :  liatires,  v,  202. 

3.  A  short  division  of  any  composition  :  as— 

(1)  A  short  division  of  one  of  tlie  chapters 
of  the  Scriptures. 

"Torcherse  Ihys  verse  whereby  they  inaye  aooyde 
the  gi-eato  pei-ylles  of  tliia  wretclied  woilde.'  —Ftther : 
Beuen  Psalmes ;  Ua  prtj/umhs.    (Puats. ) 

(2)  A  short  division  of  a  metrical  composi- 
tion ;  a  stanza. 

"  Let  inp  hear  a  stftff,  a  stauze,  a  verse."— Shakesp.  : 
Love's  Liibour't  Lost,  iv.  2. 

(3)  A  portion  of  an  anthem  or  service  in- 
tended to  be  sung  by  a  single  voice  to  a  part. 
[Anthem,  s.,  2.] 

*4.  A  piece  of  poetry  or  rhyme  ;  a  poem. 
•'  My  love  Bhiill  in  my  vei-sa  ever  live  yonng." 

ahakesp. :  Sonnet  19. 

f,  (1)  Blank  verse :  [Blank-verse]. 
(2)  Heroic  verse :  [Heroic- verse]. 

•  verse-malser,  s.  One  who  writes 
verses ;  a  verse-monger. 

*  verse-man,  *  verse-monger,  «.    A 

writer  of  verses.     (Used  humorously  or  con- 
temjituously.) 

"  It  takes  all  sorts  of  Terse  and  verae-men  to  moke  a 
PamassuB.'  —Saturdnp  Jieview,  July  1^  1082,  p.  9L 

•verse,  v.t.  &  i.    [Verse,  s.] 

A,  Transitive: 

1.  To  tell  in  verse  or  poetry;  to  relate 
poetically. 

*'  Playing  on  pipes  at  com,  aud  verting  love." 

Shatrtp. :  Jlidtummer  yight'a  Dream,  ii.  L 

2.  To  turn  over ;  to  revolve. 

"  Verting  iu  bU  miud  thie  ibongbt,"— .^dama  .* 
Works,  i.  344. 

B.  Intrant. :  To  make  verses ;  to  veraify. 
(Sidney.) 

versed,  a.  [For  versatej  from  Lat.  vetMUis, 
pa.  par.  of  versor  =  to  turn ;  Fr.  versi.'] 
Thoroughly  acquainted  ;  skilled,  familiar, 
convei-sant. 

"lliey  are  all  eampletely  vened  in  the  ark  of  co> 
quetry.  — Cooik;  Second  Voyiige,  bk.  1.,  ch.  xIt. 

versed-«ine,  s.    [Sine.] 

•vers'-er,  «.     [Eng.  venie);   -«r,]    One  who 
writes  or  makes  verses  ;  a  mere  versitier. 
"  Hearken  unto  a  verttir  who  uiay  cbauvQ 
Bbyuie  tliee  tu  goud."         Jlerbm-t :  Churdi  PorA, 

*  vers'-et,  *  vers-ett,  *  vers-ette,  a.  [Fr.] 
A  verse,  as  of  Scripture. 

"  Because  they  bear  an  equal  part  with  the  prleit  in 
many  places,  mid  have  their  cues  aud  verseta  as  well 
as  he.'— J/iiitm;  JlvmQnttraiifa  Defence. 

ver'-si-cle,  •ver-sy-cle,  s.  [Lat  versU 
ciihis,  dimin.  from  versus  =■  a  veree.]  A  little 
vorse,  speuif.,  a  short  verse  in  divine  service 
which  is  spoken  or  chanted  by  the  priest  or 
minister  alternately  with  a  response  from  tlie 
people. 

"  A  sort  of  office  or  Bervice  to  St.  Edmund,  consist- 
ing of  an  aiitit^houe  rerticte,  reMpoiise,  and  collect,  i» 
iutruduced.'— i'.  tVartun:  English  Poetry,  IL  66. 

•  ver'-si-col-or,    *  ver'-si-col-ored,    o. 

[Lat.  versicolor,  from  versm  =  turned,  and 
color  =  color  ]  Having  variable  colors ; 
changeable  in  color. 

"  ?r Gil te gardens  f  till  of  exotick.  twrnm^oKr,  diversely 

varied,  sweet  sineliiug  fluwers. — Burtun.  Anat,  Jle- 

lancholy,  p.  288. 


*  ver-sic'-u-lar,  a.  [Lat.  versiculus-  s  ver- 
side  (q.v.)']  Of  or  pertaining  to  verses;  de- 
noting distinct  divisions  of  a  writing. 

ver-si-fi-ca'-tion,  5.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  V37'ri- 
Jicationein,  accus.  of  versificatio,  from  versijir 
cat-m,  pa.  par.  of  versijico  =  to  versify  (q.v.).] 

1.  The  act,  art,  or  jiractice-of  versifying  or 
composing  poetic  verse;  metrical  composilrou. 

"The  order  of  writing  an  history  there  withal,  i>re. 
Mutly  came  down  as  one  would  say  from  the  Btiiuly 
chariot  of  versification  to  prose,  aud  went  afoot."— P. 
Holland:  Plutarch,  p.  977. 

2.  The  construction  of  poetry ;  the  forma- 
tion, style,  or  measure  of  verse  or  poetry. 

"What  can  bo  said  of  his  ti>rfi>fcrt«on  will  be  little 
more  than  a  dilatation  of  tho  praise  given  it  by  f  ope. ' 
—Johnt&n:  Life  of  Dryden. 

#  ^er'-gi-f i-cat-6r,  s.  [Lat.,  from  veraifi- 
catuSy  pa.  par.  of  versi^co  =  to  versify  (q.v.).] 
A  writer  of  verses  ;  a  versifier. 

"Statins,  the  best  versificator  next  to  Virgll."- 
Dryden:  Juvenal.    (Ded.} 

•ver'-si-fi-ca-trix,  s.    (Lat.)    A  fcmaU 

versitier. 

ver'-si-fi-er,  *ver-cl-fi-er,  *ver-sl-fl- 
our,  *  ver-si-fy-er,  s.     [Eng.  versify;  -er.J 

1,  One  who  writes  or  composes  verses, 

**  Sandys,  the  beat  versifier  of  tho  former  age."— i>r»- 
den:  PalaTnon  &  Arcite.    (Prcf.J 

2.  One  who  converts  into  verse,  or  who  ex- 
presses in  verse  the  ideas  of  .inother  written 
in  prose  :  as,  Tait  and  Brady  were  versijiers 
of  the  Psalms. 

•  ver'-si-form,  o.  [Lat.  versiformis,  from 
versi(it=tunied,  aiid/on/ia  =  form.]  Varied  in 
form,  changing  form. 

ver'-si-fy,  *  ver-si-fie,  v.i.  &  (.  [Fr.  versi- 
Jier,  IVom  Lat.  veralJicOf  from  versus  =  a  verse, 
and  facio  =  to  make.] 

A.  Inirans. :  To  make  verses ;  to  write 
verses. 

"They  that  make  veraea  expressyiige  therby  none 
other  lurnyuga  biiC  tho  craft  uf  veisijienije  be  not  of 
auucieut  wiiters  named  poetea,  but  only  called  versi- 
iyeva."—  El/jot :  Uovernour,  bk.  i.,  ch.  xiii. 

B.  Transitive: 

L  To  relate  or  describe  in  verse ;  to  treat 
as  the  subject  of  verse. 

"  I  versify  the  truth,  not  poetize." 

Daniel :  Civil  Wan,  L 

2.  To  turn  or  convert  into  verse :  as,  To 

versify  the  Psalms. 

*vers'-mg,  s.  [Eng.  versie);  -iTtff.]  The  act 
of  writing  verse ;  versification. 

"  Frosiug  or  verting,  but  chiefly  this  latter."— JTit- 
ton.    {Annandale.) 

Ver'-Sion,  s.    [Fr.,  from  Low  Lat.  versioTiem, 
aciius.  of  versio  =  a  turning,  from  Lat.  versut, 
pa.  par.  of  verto  =  to  turn ;  Sp.  version  ;  ItaL 
versione.] 
L  Ordinary  Language : 

*  1.  The  act  of  turning  ;  the  state  of  being 
tmTted ;  change,  tmnsformatlon,  conversion. 

"These  bodies  are  mutually  convertible  into  one 
MiotUt:r  laud  hb  to  the  version  of  water  into  earth,  by 
a  seemingly  slight  operiUiou).*  —Boyle :  Worlu,  iii.  IDiL 

*  2.  A  turning  round  or  about. 

"The  first  was  called  the  strophe,  from  the  vertiom 
or  circular  motion  of  thesiugeriL"— ConjTreM.'  Disc  am 
Pindaric  Ode. 

*  3.  Change  of  direction  ;  direction. 

"That  is,  what  kinde  of  comet,  for  mngDltudsL 
colour,  version  of  the  beames,  placim{  In  the  region  oi 
heaven,  or  lasting,  pruducetlt  what  kinde  of  effecto.' 
.—Bacon  :  Etsayt ;  Of  t'tciuitude. 

*  4.  The  act  of  translating  or  rendering  from 
one  language  into  another ;  translation. 

5.  A  tmnslation  ;  tliat  which  is  translated 
or  rendered  from  one  language  into  another. 
[Revised-version.I 

6.  A  statement,  account,  or  description  of 
incidents  or  proceedings  from  some  particular 
point  of  view  :  as.  He  gave  quite  another  ver- 
non  of  the  affair. 

7.  A  school  exercise  consisting  of  a  transla- 
tion of  one  language,  generally  one's  ver- 
nacular, into  anotiiei-. 

IL  Obstetrics :  The  operation  of  bringing 
down  the  feet,  or  soniQ  part  of  the  lower 
extremities  of  tlie  child,  when  its  presenta- 
tion is  such  03  to  preclude  deliveiy  in  the 
ordinary  manner. 

ver'-sion-ist,  s.    [Eng.  version;  -igt.l 

1.  One  who  makes  a  version  ;  a  translator. 

"Benderings  of  the  first  verses  of  the  first  and 
twenty-third  PbrIjus  reBpeotlvely  by  T^  different 
versionists."—St,  James's  Uazatte,  Uarcn  17,  18S6. 


t&te,  f3.t,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fSll,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  thSre;  pine,  pit,  s'ire,  sir,  marine;  go,  po4 
or,  wore,  WQlf,  work,  who,  son ;  mnte,  cub.  ciire,  unite,  ciir,  role,  full ;  try,  Sjrrian.    sa,  ce  =  e ;  ey  =  a ;  qq  =  ^^» 


verst— vertical 
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2.  One  who  fo^ours 
translation 


a  certain  version   or 


Torst,  s.  [Rnss.  versta.]  A  Russian  measure 
of  length,  containing  1,166S  English  yards  or 
3,500  English  feet ;  hence,  equal  to  ahout  two- 
thirds  of  an  English  mile. 

Ver'-sus,  prep.  [Lat.=^  turned  in  the  direc- 
tion of,  toward ;  prop.  pa.  par.  of  verto  =  ^o 
turn.]  Against;  chiefly  used  in  legal  lan- 
guage :  as,  John  Doe  versus  Richai-d  Roe,  and 
generally  abbreviated  to  v. 

•ver'-suto,  o.    [Lat.  versutvs,  from  versus, 
pa.  par.  of  verto  =  to  turn.]    Crafty,  wily. 
"A  person  ol  vertufe  ftiid  Tertigiuoua  policy."— 
Oaud«n  :  Tean  qf  the  Church,  p.  132. 

v6rt  (1),  s,     [An  abbrev.  of  pervert  or  convertt 
s.  (q.v,),]     A  pervert  or  convert.    {Colloq.) 
"  Oltl  frlentlB  cfiU  me  a  pervert:  new  (icquivintftiico  a 
ooiivert;  tlie  other  day  I  was  addressed  aa  n  vert,"— 
Experiences  of  a  Vert,  m  Union  Jieview,  May,  16S4. 

TOrt  (2),  *verd,  s.     [0.  Fr.  verd;  Fr.  vert  = 
gi-een,  from  Lat.  viridem,  aeons,  of  viridis  = 
gi-een,  from  vireo  =  to  be  green.] 
*  1.  Forest  Law : 

(1)  Everything  within  a  forest  that  grows 
and  beais  a  green  leaf,  which  may  serve  as  a 
covert  for  deer,  but  especially  gieat  and  thick 
coverts. 

"  Of  the  forest  officers  by  whom  the  laws  had  to  be 
administered,  and  ol  the  vert  mid  veiiisou  which  it 
WHS  their  special  duty  to  protect."— /■'iWd,  Feb.  4, 188S. 

(2)  Power  or  liberty  to  cut  green 
trees  or  wood. 

2.  Her. :  A  green  cnlonr ;  in  coats 
of  nobility  it  is  called  Emerald, 
and  in  those  of  pnnces  Venus.  It 
is  exprtissed  in  engraving  by  dia- 
gonal lines,  drawn  from  dexter  vekt. 
chief  to  the  sinister  base. 

"  Between  three  plates,  n  chevron  encrailed  checqiiy, 

or,  vnrt.  and  erniius." — Sen  Jonson  :  Every  Man  out  (/ 

hit  Humour,  iii.  1. 

vert,  v.i.    [Vert  (1).  s-1    To  change  one's  reli- 
gion ;  specif.,  to  leave  the  Church  of  England 
for  the  Roman  Commnnion,  or  vice  versd. 
"  As  a  man  he  is  welcome  to  vert  and  re-»er(  as  often 
aa  he  pleases."— ^cAo,  Maruh  IT,  18S8. 

Tsr'-tant,  a.    [Fr.] 

Her. :  The  same  ns  Flkcted  and  Reflected 
—i.e.,  formed  Jike  tlie  letter  S  reverted. 

▼er'-te-bra  (pi.  ver'-te-brse),  *ver'-te- 
bre  (bre'as  ber),  s.  [Lat.=  a  .ioint.  a  ver- 
tebra, from  verto  =  to  turn  ;  Fr.  veriebre  ;  Sp., 
Port.,  &  Ital.  vertebra.] 

Cam^Ktr.  Anat. :  One  of  the  bony  segments 
of  which  the  spine,  or  backbone,  consists. 
TTieorei"ically,  a  tj'pical  vertebra  consists  of  a 
central  piece  or  body,  fi-om  which  two  arches 
are  given  off,  one  (the  neural),  protecting  the 
nervous  sys- 
tem, the  other 
(the  hsenial) 
protecting  the 
Cleans  of  circu- 
lation, and  thus 
coriespon  d  i  n  g 
to  the  donbly 
tubular  struc- 
ture of  the 
body  of  the 
Vertebrata 
(See  Jllustra 
tionunderVEB 

TEBBATA.)       Jd 

prac;tice  the  se- 
cond  arch  is 
only  recogniz- 
able with  dim- 
culty,  the  parts 
being  either  ab- 
sent or  much 
modilitid,  but  a 
gond  example 
may  be  seen  in 
the  human 
thorax.  The 
fundamental 
element  of  each 

vertebra  is  the  body  or  centrum  (c),  from 
the  surfiice  of  which  spring  two  bony  arches 
(nn),  called  the  neural  ajfbes,  or  neurapo- 
physes,  because  they  form  with  the  body 
the  nenral  canal,  whitrli  encloses  the  spinal 
conl.  From  the  point  of  jnnctinn  there  is 
nsuallv  developed  a  spine,  called  the  spinous 
process,  or  neural  spine  (5),  rndiuientary  in 
the  atlas  or  first  cervical  vertebra.    From  the 


VERTEBRAL  COLUMN   AND 

VERTEBRA. 
.  Bide  view  of  Human  Vertebral 
Column  ;  B.  First  Orvical  Ver- 
tebra or  Atlas;  c.  Side  view  of 
Dorsal  Vertebra ;  d.  Lumbar 
Vertebi-a.  (For  other  references 
see  text.} 


neural  arches  are  also  developed  the  articu- 
lar process  or  zygapophyses  (a  a),  which  aid 
the  centra  in  uniting  the  vertftbrse  to  each 
otlier.  From  the  sides  of  the  body  proceed 
the  transverse  processes  (d  d).  The  number 
of  veitebra;  varies  greatly  indifferent  animals. 
The  vertebral  column  is  divisible  into  dis- 
tinct regions,  of  which  the  following  are  re- 
cognizable in  the  higher  Vertebrata :  The  cer- 
vical veitebrae  (seven  in  uian),  composing  the 
neck  (1) ;  the  dorsal  (twelve  in  man),  usually 
carrying  well-developed  ribs  (2);  the  lumbar 
(five  in  man)  (3).  These  form  tlie  cervical, 
dorsal,  and  lumbar  regions  respectively,  and 
are  sometimes  called  True  Veitebi-se,  to  dis- 
tinguish them  from  the  False  Vertebrae,  which 
consist  of  those  in  the  sacral  region  usually 
anchylosed  to  form  a  single  b(me,  the  os  sac- 
ntm  (4),  and  a  variable  number  of  vertebrae 
forming  the  caudal  region  or  tail  (5).  The 
spaces  between  the  vertebrae  are  filled  with 
an  elastic  substance,  admitting  of  an  amount 
of  motion,  which,  though  slight  between  each 
pair,  is  in  the  aggregate  sufficient  to  give  the 
spinal  column  considerable  flexibility.  The 
vertebrae  and  tlieir  projecti<ms  or  processes 
afford  attachments  for  a  number  of  muscles 
and  ligaments,  and  passages  for  blood-vessels 
and  for  the  nerves  passing  out  of  the  spinal 
cord. 

ver'-te-bral,  a.  &a.    [Eng.  vertebr(a);  -al] 
A.  As  adjective : 

1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  vertebrae  or  joints 
of  the  spine. 

"The  carotid,  vertebral  and  splenick  arterieB."  — 
Hay  :  On  tha  Creation. 

2.  Having  a  backbone  or  spinal  joints ;  ver- 
tebrate. 

"  B.  As  subst. :  An  animal  belonging  to  the 
division  Vertebrata  (q.v.) ;  a  vertebrate. 

vertebral-column,  ^. 

Comp.  Anat.:  The  spine.    [Vertebra.] 

ver-te-bra'-ta,  s.  pi.    [Neut.  pi.  of  Lat.  ver- 
tehratus  =  jointed,  vei  tebrated.] 

Zonl.  :  A  division  of  the  Animal  Kingdom, 
instituted  by  Lamarck,  comprising  animals 
in  which  the  body  is  cnniposed  of  a  number 
of  definite  segments  [Vertebra],  arranged 
along  a  longitudinal  axis  ;  the  nervous  system 
is  in  its  main  masses  dorsal,  and  tlie  neural 
and  lia*mal  regimis  of  the  body  are  always 
completely  separated  by  a  partition ;  the 
limbs  art!  never  more  than  fonr  in  number; 
generally  there  is  a  bony  axis  known  as  the 
spine  or  vertebral  cri  nmn,  and  a  notochoi-d  is 
always  present  in  the  embry,  thouyh  it  may 
not  persist  in  adult  liCe.  A  :*pecialized  lifemal 
system  is  present  in  all,  and  in  all  but  Am- 
phioxus  tliere  is  a  lieart  with  never  less  than 


transverse  section 

A.  Of  body  of  one  of  the  higher  Invertebrata :  a.  Body- 
wall ;  b,  AMmenUiiT  canal;  c.  Hwmal  fljstem ;  n. 
Nervous  aytttem  ;  b.  Of  a  Vertebrate  animal :  «.  6.  c. 
KB  before ;  n.  Symputhetic  system  of  nerveaj  n'.  Cere. 
hro-fli-Iual  systeui  of  nerves ;  cA,  Kotochord. 

two  chambers,  and  in  the  higher  vertebrates 
with  four.  The  Vertebrata  are  usually  divided 
into  five  classes  :  Pisces,  Amjihibia,  Reptilia, 
Aves,  and  Mammalia,  and  many  attempts 
have  been  made  to  gather  these  classes  into 
groups.  One  plan  is  to  divide  them  into 
Bianchiata  (Fislies  and  Am]>bibians),  because 
at  some  portion  of  their  life  they  are  provioed 
with  gills,  and  Abrancliiata  (Rejitiles,  Birds, 
and  Mammals),  having  no  gill.s.  The  latter 
are  sometimes  called  Amniota  or  Allantoidea, 
because  the  embryo  is  provided  with  an 
amnion  and  an  allantois,  while  both  these  are 
absent  in  the  Branchiata.,  which  are  therefore 
called  Ananiniota  or  Anallantoidea.  Owen 
made  two  sections :  Hifmatocrya,  or  Cold- 
blooded Vertebrates  (Fishes,  Amphibia,  and 
Reptiles),  and  Haematnthermia,  or  "Warm- 
blooded VertebvatfS  (Birds  and  Mammals; 
and  Hnxley  three  :  Ichthyopsida  (Fislies  and 
Amphibia),  Sauropsida  (Rejjtiles  and  Birds), 


and  Mammalia.  A  later  classification  is  to 
ti-eat  all  the  Vertebrata  as  a  division  of  a 
larger  group,  Ohordata,  distinguished  by  (I) 
the  temporary  or  permanent  possession  of  a 
rod  (the  notochord)  underlying  the  central 
dorsally-placed  nervous  system ;  and  (2)  the 
temporary  or  permanent  presence  of  visceral 
clefts  (q.v.).  Tlie  Chordata  are  divided  into 
three  groups :  (1)  Cephalochordata,  in  which 
the  notochord,  pointed  at  the  extremities, 
extends  from  one  end  of  the  body  to  the 
other;  (2)  Urochordata  (q.v.),  and  ^3)  the  true 
Veitebrata,  or  Craniata,  in  which  the  anterior 
end  of  tlie  central  nervous  system  is  enlarged 
into  a  brain,  which  becomes  surrounded 
and  protected  by  a  cartilaginous  capsule  op 
skull. 

ver'-te-brate,  a.  Sa.    [Vertebrata.) 

A,  As  adjective: 

1.  Zool. :  Belonging  to  the  sub-kingdom 
Vertebrata  (q.v.). 

2.  Bot.  (0/  a  lea,f) :  Contracted  at  inter\'als 
with  an  articulation  at  each  contraction. 

B.  As  subst. :  Any  individual  of  the  sub- 
kingdom  Vertebrata  (q.v.). 

ver'-te-brat-ed,  a.  [Eng.  vertebrat(e)  ;  -ed.} 
The  same  as  Vertebrate  (q.v.). 

*  ver'-te-bre  (bre  as  ber),  s.    [Vertebra.] 

ver'-tex  (pi.  ver'-ti-9ef  (Lat.),  vcr'-tex- 
es  (Eng.),  s.  [Lat.  =  the  top,  prop.  =  the 
turning-point,  and  especially  the  pole  of  the 
sky,  the  zenith  ;  from  verto  =  to  turn.  Vertex 
and  vortex  are  doublets.] 

*  L  Ord.  Lang.:  A  turning-point ;  the  prin- 
cipal or  highest  point ;  the  top,  the  summit, 
the  apex.    Applied  specifii.ally  to— 

(1)  The  zenith  or  point  of  the  heavens 
directly  oveiliead. 

"  These  keep  the  vttrtex  :  bat  betwixt  the  bear 
And  shining  zodiack,  where  the  planets  eiT, 
A  thousand  figured  cuusteliatiuns  roll." 

Creech:  Lucretiiit. 

(2)  The  top  or  crown  of  the  head. 

(3)  The  snmmit  or  top  of  a  hill,  or  the  lika 

"  MouiitaniseB|ieeiallya.bound  with  different  species 
of  vegetablea  ;  every  vertex  or  eniin«iice  affording  ue*T 
kinds." — Derhtim  :  Phyaico-Theology. 

II,  Math.  :  The  point  in  any  figure  opposite 
to  and  most  distant  from  its  base. 

^  (1)  Vertex  of  a  curve :  The  point  from 
which  the  diameter  is  drawn  or  the  inter- 
section of  the  diameter  and  the  curve.  In 
the  parabola,  the  principal  vertex  is  tlic  vertex 
of  the  axis  of  the  curve  ;  in  the  ellipse,  the 
left-hand,  and  in  the  hyperbola,  the  right- 
hand  vertex  of  the  transveise  axis. 

(2)  Vertex  of  an  angle :  The  point  at  which 
the  two  lines  meet  to  form  the  angle. 

ver'-ti-cal,  *  ver'-ti-call,  a.  &  s.  [Fr.  ver- 
tical ;  from  Lat.  verticalis^  from  vertes,  genit 
verticis  —  a  vertex.] 

A.  As  adjective : 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

I.  Literally: 

(1)  Pertaining  or  relating  to  the  vertex; 
situated  at  the  vertex,  apex,  or  highest  point ; 
placed  in  the  zenith  or  point  in  the  heavens 
directly  overhead. 

"  'Tie  rafting  noon  ;  una,  vei'ttcal,  the  enik 
Darts  ou  the  head  direul  his  forceful  rays." 

Thomson :  Summer,  432. 

(2)  Being  in  a  position  perpendicular  to  the 
plane  of  the  horizon ;  jilaecd  or  acting  per- 
l)endicularly,  or  in  an  upright  position  or 
directly  upright;  plumb. 

"  The  compound  motion  of  the  lower  Jaw,  hall 
lateral,  and  half  vertical."— Pal ey:  Natural  Theology, 
ch.  ix. 

■*  2.  Fig.:  At  the  highest  point  or  zenith; 
occupying  tlie  highest  place. 

"  He  was  vertical  in  the, esteem  of  the  Bouldiery."— 
Fuller:   Worthies;  Jlere/ordsliire. 

II.  Bot. :  Placed  in  a  direction  from  the  base 
to  the  apex.    All  dissepiments  are  vertical. 

B.  As  subst. :  A  vertit  nl  circle,  plane,  or 
line. 

"  The  direction  oiaverfiral  Is  normal  to  the  surface 
of  a  free  fluid."— Afuics  A  I'eck :  Math,  Diet. 

IF  Prime-vertical : 

Astron. :  That  vertical  circle  whieh  ia  at 
Tisht  angles  to  the  jilane  of  the  meridian,  and 
which  passes  through  tlie  zenith  and  the  east 
and  west  points  of  the  horizon. 

vertical-angles,  s.  pi. 

Geom. :  Opposite  angles  (q.v.). 


bSil  hS^'  p6nt  jo^l;  cat.  ^ell,  chorus,  chin,  bcngh;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a?;  expect,  Xenophon.  e?cist.    -iiig. 
-oton,-tiau  =  shan.   -tion. -sion  =  shun ; -tion. -gioa  =  zhun,    -cious, -tious. -sious  =  shus.   -ble, -die,  &c.  =  beL  del. 
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verticality— very 


vertical-antlierEU  s.  pi. 

Bot. :  Antliers  wliicli  are  at  the'  upper  ex- 
tremities of  the  lilaiitents,  and  \»eiiig  inserted 
by  their  base  point  upward. 

vertical-Circle,  s. 

Astron. :  A  great  circle  iwssing  through  the 
zenith  and  tlie  nadir.  Tlie  meiidiaii  of  any 
jiiace  is  a  veriicLil  ciicle. 

vertical-dial,  s.    [Dial,  «.,  I.  3.] 

vertical-escapement,  s. 

Horol.  ;  An  old  form  of  escaiwnient  in 
watclies,  in  which  the  axis  of  the  scape-wheel 
is  at  right-angles  to  tiiat  of  the  vcrgi*,  thus 
malting  its  ]>lane  of  revolution  vertical,  the 
plane  of  oscillation  of  the  balance  being  as- 
aunied  to  be  horizontal. 

vertical-fins,  s.  pi. 

IclUky. :  Fins  situated  iu  the  median  dorsal 
liae  from  the  head  to  the  tail,  and  in  the 
ventral  line  of  the  tail.  Sonietinrf-s  the  ver- 
tical fins  are  continuous,  or  nearly  so,  but 
usually  three  vertical  tins  are  distinguished- 
one  in  the  dorsal  line  (the  dor^sal  fin),  one 
in  the  ventral  line  behind  the  anus  (the  anal 
fin),  and  one  confined  to  the  extremity  of  the 
tail  (the  caudal  fin),  called  also  Unpaired 
Fins. 

vertical-leaves,  5.  pi. 

Bot.  :  Leaves  which  present  one  of  their 
edges  directly  upwards,  so  that  neither  side 
can  be  called  upper  or  lower. 

vertical-line,  s. 

Surv. :  A  perpendicular  line  ;  a  line  perpen- 
dicular to  the  plane  of  the  horizon.  [Ver- 
tical, B.] 

vertical-plane,  ». 

1.  [Plane,  •[6.] 

2.  Conic  sectiotis :  A  plane  passing  through 
the  vertex  of  a  cone  and  through  its  axis. 

vertical  steam-engine,  s.  A  form  of 
flteain-engine  in  which  the  piston  reciprocates 
vertically,  as  distinguished  from  the  horizon- 
tal, inclined,  or  rotary.     [Steam-engine.] 

vertical-Strata,  s.  pi. 

Geol. :  Strata  dipping  at  an  angle  of  90°. 
They  constitute  one  side  of  a  large  basin  or 
trough.  Example,  the  strata  at  Alum  Bay  in 
the  Isle  of  Wight 

•ver-ti-cal'-i-ty,  s.  [Eng.  vertical:  -ity'] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  vertical  or  in 
the  zetiitb. 

"  Unto  them  the  sun  ia  vertical  twice  a  year ; 
making  two  distinct  Bummera  lu  the  different  points 
of  the  verticality." —Browne  :  Vulgar  Errours,  bk.  vL, 
ch.  xi. 

Ver'-ti-cal-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  vertical ;  -ly.^  In 
a  vertical  manner,  position,  or  direction  in  the 
zenith  ;  perpendicularly. 

"  [The  Bun]  .  .  .  vertically  paaseth  over  the  hahita- 
tioQs  of  Peru  and  Brarilia.— Browne  .*  Ku/tfor  Er- 
roura,  bk.  vi.,  ch.  x. 

vertically-compressed,  s. 

Bot. :  The  same  as  Depressed. 

•  ver'-ti-cal-ness,  s.  [Eng.  «er/icai ;  -ness.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  vertical. 

ver'-ti-gil,  ver'-ti£-9el,  s.  [Verticillus.] 
Bot. :  A  term  applied  (1)  to  leaves  when 
they  stitnd  aiouna  the  stem  in  a  circle,  or 
when  more  thnn  two  of  them  are  opposite; 
(2)  to  flowers  when  two  verticillasters  are 
united ;  (3)  more  rarely  to  branches  when 
several  spring  from  tlie  stem  at  the  same 
height.  The  use  of  the  word  was  introduced 
by  Linnpeus.  Link  used  the  expressi(m 
Spurious  Verticil  or  False  Whorl. 

Ver-ti-fil-lar'-i-a,  s.  [Formed  from  Mod. 
Lat.  verticillvs  {q^.v.).'] 

Bot. :  A  genns  of  Clusieae,  containing  one 
species,  Vcrticillaria  aeuminata,  a  Peruvian 
tree  with  acuminate  leaves,  two  coloured 
sepals,  and  niany  stamens,  and  a  three- 
valvBd  capsular  fruit. 

ver-tl-fil-lSs'-ter,  s.  [Mod.  Lat.  vertidllus, 
and  Lat.  aster  =a  star.] 

Bot. :  Hoffmansegg's  name  for  a  cyme  re- 
duced to  a  very  few  flowers.  This  is  the 
normal  inflorescence  in  the  Laniiacese,  in 
the  species  of  which  two  verticil lasters  are 
situated  opposite  to  each  other  in  the  axils  of 
opposite  leaves. 


*  ver-tiL-5ll-la'-t», ».  jrf.  [Fem.  pi.  of  Mod. 
Lat.  verticiilatMs  =  verticillate.] 

Bot. :  The  lifty-ciyhth  order  of  plants  in 
Linnaeus's  Natural  System.  It  corresponded 
to  the  modern  Labiatte. 

v©r-ti-9U'-late,    ver-ti[9'-il-  lat  -  ed,    »■ 

[VERTICILLAT,fi.l 

1.  Bot:  Whorled  (q.v.).  Having  leaves, 
flowers,  or  more  rarely  branches,  arranged  in 
verticils  or  whorls. 

2.  ZooL :  Arranged  like  the  spokes  of  a 
wheel. 

ver-ti-gil'-lus,  s.    [TLat.  =  a  spindle-whorl ; 
dimiu.  from  vertex,  genit.  verticis  =  a  vertex 
(q.v.).] 
Bot. :  The  same  as  Verticil  (q.v.). 

*  ver-ti9'-i-ty,  s.      [Fr.  verticiti,   from  Lat. 

vertex,  genit  verticis  — a.  vertex  (q.v.).}  The 
proiierty  or  power  of  turning  ;  rotation,  revo- 
lution. 

"  It  will  appear  endowed  with  a  atronger  and  more 
durable  verticiti;."— /tot/le  '  Wc^s.  i"-  313- 

•  ver'-ti-cle,  »•.     [Lat.  verticulum,  dimin.  from 

vertex,  genit.  verticis  =  a  vertex  (q.v.).]  An 
axis,  a  hinge,  a  turning-point. 

"  The  verticle  lu  near,  when  lulmiration  from  fthroad, 

and  luxury  at  houie,  threaten  our  change."— Water- 

houge  :  Apology  for  Learning,  p.  61. 

ver'-ti-dine,  s.    [Etym.  doubtful.] 

Ghem. :  An  organic  base,  said  to  exist  in  the 
tar  of  bituminous  shale.  It  has  not  yet  been 
isolated. 

*  ver-tig'-in-oiis,  a.  [Lat.  vertiginosTis,  from 
vertigo,  genit.  veriij7i7iis  =  vertigo  (q.v.); 
Fr,  vertigiiwitx ;  Sp.,  Port.,  &  ItaL  vertiginoso.] 

1.  Turning  round  ;  revolving,  rotary. 
"This  vertiginoui  motion  gives  day  and  night  suc- 
cessively over  the  whole  earth,  and  makes  it  habitable 
all  arouud."— Ben((ey. 

2.  Of  the  nature  of  vertigo  ;  affected  with 
vertigo ;  dizzy,  giddy. 

"I  was  slcke  before  of  a  vertiginous  giddiuesa  and 
Irresolutiou."— /tonne  :  Devotiont,  p.  I9:t. 

3.  Causing  vertigo  ;  apt  to  affect  one  with 
giddiness. 

"The  smells  of  meat  bxiA. vertiginotu  drloklugs."— 
Bp.  Taylor:  SBrmona,  vol.  1..  aer.  15. 

4.  Apt  to  turn  or  change ;  unstable,  fickle, 
inconstant. 

"  Depending  upon  .  .  .  the  winds  and  tides  of  this 
tfert/j7i»ow*  world." — Barrow:  SeJ-moni,  vol.  L.aer.  5. 

•  VOT-tig'-in-OUS-lj?",  adv.   [Eng,  vertiginous ; 

-ly.\  In  a  vertiginous  manner ;  with  a  whirl- 
ing or  giddiness. 

"  Go  to  !  The  smoothest,  safest  of  you  all  .  .  . 
Will  rock  verti'jinousl!/  iu  turn  and  reel." 

BrovniLng  :  liing  &  Book,  xL  2,365. 

•ver-tig'-in-oiis-ness,  s.  [Eng.  vertigi- 
nous :  -iiess.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being 
vertiginous  ;  a  whirling,  or  sensation  of  whirl- 
ing ;  giddiness,  dizzhiess. 

"The  vertlginouaneit  of  our  own  braine."— Sorrow  ; 
Sermons,  vol.  i.,  ser.  9. 

ver'-ti-go,  vcr-ti'-go,  5.    [Lat.,  from  verto 

—  to  turn.] 

Pathol.  :  Giddiness  ;  a  feeling  as  if  external 
objects  whirled  round,  or  as  one  had  been 
whirling  round,  or  were  about  to  fall,  which 
one  tends  to  do  unless  he  grasp  some- 
thing fixed  or  sit  down.  Sometimes  there  is 
staggering  without  any  considerable  sense  of 
giddiness,  and  at  others  the  exact  reverse. 
The  malady  is  most  conunon  in  advanced  life, 
and  is  sometimes  the  precursor  of  apoplexy  or 
paralysis.  The  staggering  of  a  drunken  man 
is  a  form  of  vertigo  produced  by  alcoholic 
poisoning;  that  of  a  patient  on  first  attemjit- 
ing  to  rise  after  a  long  illness  is  caused  by 
weakness.  It  is  a  common  symptom  of  ex- 
cessive or  defective  supply  of  blood  to  the 
brain,  and  also  of  derangement  of  the  diges- 
tive organs.  Except  when  there  is  obvious 
plethora  of  the  system,  tonic  medicines  are 
required. 

•  ver-ti-Un'-e-ar,  a.  [Eng.  verii^cat),  and 
linear.]    Straight,  rectangular. 

ver'-tu,    vir'-tu,    tver-t^',   tvir-tii',  s. 

[Ital.  virtu,  vertu,  for  m,rtute=-  virtue,  excel- 
lence, especially  in  a  love  of  the  fine  arts, 
from  Lat.  virtuter^,  accns.  of  virtus  =  virtue 
(q.v.).]  Artistic  excellence ;  that  quality 
which  commends  articles  to  the  collectors  of 
works  of  art ;  hence,  works  of  art,  antiquity, 
or  curiosity  collectively,  especially  such  as 


are  preserved  in  museums,  private  eollectionii 
or  the  like. 
"  I  had  thoughts  in  my  chamber  to  place  It  in  view. 
To  be  shown  to  iny  f  rleuds  ae  a  piece  of  virtu  " 

Ooldsmith  :  The  Hauneh  of  Veniiotu 

*ver'-tue,  ».    [Virtue.] 

*  ver'-tu-gg-l,  s.  [See  def.]  A  doubtful  word, 
probably  tlie  same  as  Farthingale  (q.v.),  or 
Yardingale,  as  the  author  (see  extract)  ia 
speaking  of  Sardanapalus,  who  was  extremely 
etteminate  and  wore  women's  clothes. 

"  Amid  hia  vertugals  for  ayde  he  drew 
From  his  Lieutenant,  who  did  him  puraew. 

ffudaon  :  Judith,  v.  316. 

*ver-tu-les,  a.    [Virtueless.] 

*  ver-tfim'-nal,  a.      [From  Lat.  Vertumnua 

=  an  Etruscan  deity,  the  god  of  the  changing  , 
year,  from  verto  =  to  change.]  A  term  of 
doubtful  meaning.  Davies(ST(?jj3.  Gioss.)  thinks 
Adams,  having  the  first  syllable  (Lat.  ver  = 
spring)  chiefly  in  his  mind,  uses  the  word  as 
=  springs 

"  Her  smiles  are  more  reviving  than  the  vertumnal 
sunshine."— .^duma.'   Workt,  li,  MS. 

*  ver'-tu-oiis,  a,    [Virtuous.] 

ver'-u-ooiisj  a.    [Verrucose.] 

Ver-u-la'-mi-an,  a.  [Lat.  Verulamium,  tha 
ancient  name  of*  St.  Albans,]  Of  or  pertaining 
to  St.  Albans, '  or  to  Francis  Bacon,  Lord 
Verulam. 

"  A  temper  well  fitted  for  the  reception  of  the  Veru- 
lamtan  doctrine." — Macaulay :  Hiat.  If/ij^.,  ch.  iiL 

ver'-vain,  *  var-vin,  *  vesr-vaine,  *  ver- 
vine,  ver-veyne,  s.     [Fr.  verveine,  from 
Lat.  verbena.]    [Verbena..] 
Bot. :  The  genus  Verbena  (q.v.),  specially  V, 


"  She  nightshade  strowB  to  work  him  ill, 
Tlierewitli  the  vervain,  and  the  dill. 
That  hindreth  witches  of  their  will." 

Drapton:  Nymphislia. 

vervain-mallow,  s. 

Bot. :  Malva  Alcea,  a  native  of  Germany. 

verve,  s.     [Fr.]    Spirit;  enthusiasm. 

"  Act  with  genuine  verve  and  impulse,  "—ilativ  2VI^ 
graph,  Sept.  U,  1885. 

*ver'-vel,  *ver'-vail,  s.  [Fr.  vervelle.]  ▲ 
label  tied  to  a  hawk,  and  containing  th« 
owner's  name,  &c. 

"  Free  beauteous  slave,  thy  happy  feet 
Iu  silver  fettero  vervails  meet. ' 
Lovelace  :  Liicasta  Poathutna ;  The  FalooiK 

ver'-vet,  s.    [Etym.  doubtful.] 

Zool.  :  Cercopithecus  pygerythrus,  a  small 
monkey,  from  Senegal  and  surrounding  dis- 
triiits.  Prevailing  tint  greenish  ;  head,  throat, 
aud  breast  light  dun,  paws  dark. 

ver'-y,  *ver-ai,  *ver-ra,  *ver-ray, 
,    *ver-rei,  *ver-rey,  *verye,  a.  &  adv, 

[O.  Fr.  verai,  vray  (Pr.  vrai),  from  a  supposed 
;    Low   Lat.   veracus,    from    Lat.   verax,  geniti 

veracis  =  veracious  (q.v.) ;  cf.  0.  Fr.  ver,  veir, 

t'oir  =  ti'ue,  from  Lat.  verus ;    Ger.  wafi/r^ 

true  ;  Buss,  viera  =  faith,  belief.] 

A.  As  adjective : 

1.  Veritable,  real,  true,  actual. 

"  Very  God  of  very  OrOd."—Mcone  Creed. 

*  2.  True,  exact,  correct. 

"  The.>je8othely  (ben)  the  measures  of  the  anterlUA 
cubit  moat  verre."—  Wyclijfe  :  Ezekiel  xliii.  13, 

3.  Used  before  substantives  to  deuote — 

(1)  Exact  conformity  or  identity  with  whaft 
is  expressed. 

■'  The  very  night  before  he  went  away." 

Wordsworth :  Tlie  Brothert. 

(2)  To  indicate  that  the  word  is  to  be  under- 
stood in  its  full  ai]d  unrestricted  sense, 

"The  sallofB  mutinied  fronj  very  hunger."— J/oo- 
aulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  eh.  li, 

(3)  To  give  emphasis,  intensity,  or  force 
generally.    (Equivalent  to  the  adverb  ev&n,.) 

"Thou  away,  the  very  birds  are  mute." 

Shakesp. .'  Sonnet  97. 

(4)  Used  as  equivalent  to  alone,  mere. 

"  Nothing  but  the  very  amell  were  left  me." 

Sliakea/i.:  VenuaA  Adonit,  HI. 

(5)  Used  as  equivalent  to  fidl,  complete, 
perfect.  (Fiequently  in  the  comparative,  and 
more  frequently  in  the  superlative.) 

"Thou  hast  the  veriest  shrew  of  all." 

Shakeap.  :  Taming  of  the  Shrew,  T.  2, 

B.  As  adv. :  In  a  high  degree ;  to  a  great 
extent ;  greatly,  extremely,  exceedingly. 

Veru  weak  and  faint."  Milton:  Panlmvl, 

IT  Formerly  used  commonly  to  qualify  pasi 


fate,  Oit,  fare,  ^znidst,  what,  fSU,  Datlier;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  g6»  pSt; 
or,  wore,  wol^  work,  wh6,  son ;  mute,  onb,  eiire,  ^nite,  cur,  rule,  f&U ;  try.  Bfrisin,    ee»  oa  =  e ;  ey  =  a ;  qu  —  Ztgv* 
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participles  :  as,  very  altered  ;  now  seldom 
used  without  an  interposed  adverb  expressive 
of  degree  :  as,  very  much  (or  little)  altered,  very 
greatly  astonished,  very  highly  valued,  &e. 

■  "  Theywera  very  frighteDBcL"— 0.  W.  Damit:  Talet 
from  tlii)  lYoree,  p.  499. 

H  Very  lord  amd  very  tenant  ; 

■  Imw:  They  that  are  immediate  lord  and 
tenant  one  to  another. 

re-sa'-ni-a,  s.    [Lat.  =  madness.) 

Mental  Pathol. :  Derangement  of  the  intel- 
lectual and  moral  faculties  without  coma  or 
ftver.  Many  nosologists  have  used  tliis  as  a 
generic  term,  under  which  they  have  included 
different  kinds  of  mental  alienation.  (Dwngli- 
son.) 

rSs'-bine,  5.    [Vesbium.] 

Min. .  A  name  given  by  Scacehi  (Att.  Aecad. 
Napoli,  Dec.  13,  1879)  to  the  tliin,  yellow 
coatings  formed  on  the  lava  of  1631,  Vesuvius, 
in  tlie  belief  that  it  contained  a  new  element, 
vesbium  (q.v.). 

*  ve^'-bi-um,  s.  [Lat.  Veibius  =  Vesviua,  u 
contracted  form  of  Vesuvivs.]    [Vesbihe.] 

Ve-si'-oa,  s.    [Lat.  =  a  bladder.) 
Anat. :  A  bladder. 

veslca-plsds,  j.  [Lit.  =  the  fish's  blad- 
der.) 

Eedes.  Art :  A  term  employed  by  some 
antiquarians  to  designate  the  elliptic  aureole 
in  which  the  Saviour  is  sometimes  depicted. 
It  is  formed  of  two  equal  circles 
cutting  each  other  in  their  cen- 
tres, it  was  a  very  common 
symbol  in  the  Middle  Ages,  and 
iiie  term  is  supposed  to  have 
been  derived  from  the  sacred 
character  of  a  fish  as  a  symbol 
of  Our  Lord,  the  Greek  word  for 
fish,  'l\evs  (Ichthus),  containing 
in  consecutive  order  tlie  initials 
of  the  wordb  'Introvs  (lesous), 
Xpurros  {Cfiristos),  0eou  {Theou),  tbsica-piscis. 
*Yt6s  (Hulos),  %ioTqp  (Soter)  = 
Jesus  Christ,  the  Son  of  God,  the  Saviour, 
The  seals  of  abbeys,  colleges,  and  other  re- 
ligious establishments  were  invariably  made 
in  this  form. 

vSs'-ic-al,  a.    [Lat.  vesica  =  a  bladder.] 
Anat.  :  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  bladder. 
vesical -catarrh,  s. 

Pathol. :  Chronic  Cystitis  (q.v.). 
vesical-hsemorrliage,  s. 

PatJtol.  :  Htemorrhage  from  the  bladder,  a 
form  of  Haematuria  (q.v.). 

Ves'-i-cant,  s.  [Low  Lat.  vesicans,  pr.  par. 
of  vesica  =  to  blister,  from  Lat.  vesica  =  a 
blister,  a  bladder.]  A  blistering  agent ;  an 
episi)astic,  a  vesicatory.  The  chief  are  Cau- 
tharides,  Glacial  Acetic-acid,  &c. 

VCS'-i-cate,  v.t.  [Low  Lat.  vesica,  from  Lat. 
vesica  =  a  blister,  a  bladder.]  To  raise  vesicles, 
blisters,  or  little  bladders  on  ;  to  blister;  to 
inflame  and  separate  the  cuticle  of. 

"I  SAW  the  cuticular  vesicated,  Aiid  shining  with  a 
*  bunriug  he&t.^— Wiseman  .-  burgery,  bk.  i,,  ch.  L 

Ves-i-ca'-tion,  s.     [Vksicate.]     The  act  or 

■  process  of  vesicating  or  raising  blisters  on  the 
skin. 

"Defending  the  vetication  with  pledgets." — WUe- 
man:  Surgery,  bk.  1.,  ch.  vi. 

Ves'-i-ca-tor-y,  a.  &  s.  [Fr.  vesicatoire^ 
from  Lat.  vesica  =  a  blister,  a  bladder.] 

A.  As  adj.  :  Having  the  property  or  quality 
of  laising  a  blister  or  blisters  on  the  skin; 
blistering. 

B.  As  szibst. :  A  blistering  application  or 
plaster ;  an  epispastic. 

"  Hasten  revul»Lon  by  veiiEesection  or  veitcatories."^ 
Wiatnian :  Surgery,  bk.  v.,  cb,  i. 

ires'-i-cle,  s.  [Lat.  vesicula,  diniin.  from  vesica 
=  a  blister,  a  bladder  ;  Fr.  vesieule.] 

1,  Anat. :  Any  sac,  cyst,  or  receptacle,  li^e 
a  little  bladder.  Used  spec,  of  the  umbilical 
and  seminal  vesicles. 

2,  Botany : 

(1)  A  small  cell  or  bladder.  It  is  by  an  in- 
finite number  of  such  vessels  that  cellular 
tissue  is  built  up.    [Gkrminal-vesicle,  Prim- 

OKDIAL-UTRICLE  01  VESSEL.] 

(2)  Any  hollow  excrescence  like  a  bladder 


-U-lar,  a.  [Fr.  vesiculaire,  from  Lat. 
a '=  a"  vesicle  (q.v.).]  Pertaining  to  or 
ting  of  vesicles ;  like  a  vesicle ;  blad- 


Spec,  (a)  An  inflation  of  the  thallus  of  Algals 
filled  with  air,  by  which  they  are  enabled  to 
float ;  (6)  A  petiole  dilated  by  air,  which  floats 
the  leaves  of  a  plant,  as  in  Trapa  natans  and 
Pontederia  crassipes.    (De  Candolle.) 

3.  Pathol. :  A  slight  elevation  of  the  epi- 
dermis containing  a  serous  fluid,  generally 
transparent,  but  occasionally  opaque  or  sero- 
purulent.    [Vesicula.] 

Ves-i-cd-,   pref,      [Lat.   vesica  =  the    urinary 
bladder,] 
Anat.,  (fee. :  Pertaining  to  the  bladder. 
vesico-prostatio,  a. 

Anat. :  Of  or  belonging  to  the  prostate 
gland  and  the  bladder  :  as,  the  vesico-prostatio 
artery. 

vesico-uterlne,  a, 

Anat. :  Of  or  belonging  to  the  uterus  and 
the  bladder :  as,  the  vesico-uteriiie  folds. 

veslco-vaginal,  a. 

Surg.,  c&c. ;  Of  or  belonging  to  the  vagina 
and  to  the  bladder :  as,  vcsico-vaguuil  liernia. 

ve-sic'-u-la  (pi.  ve-sic'-u-lse),  ».  [Lat.  = 
a  little  vesicle,  a  blister.] 

Pathol.  (PL) :  An  order  of  cutaneous  diseases, 
characterized  by  the  occurrence  of  vesicles. 
These  may  be  globular,  unibilicated,  or  acu- 
minated. They  arise  on  any  part  of  the  body, 
and  resemble  drops  of  water  on  the  spots 
where  they  exist.  The  fluid  in  them  may  be 
absorbed,  or  it  becomes  effused,  causing  ex- 
coriation and  small  thin  incrustations.  The 
order  contains  three  diseases :  Sudamina, 
Herpes,  and  Eczema. 

ves-i-^u'-lse-form,  a.  [Lat.  vesicul<B,  genit. 
of  vesicula,  and  forma  =  form.]  Having  the 
fonn  of  a  vesicle  or  vesicles. 

ve-sic'-u-lar,  a. 

vesicula 

consisting 

dery,  cellulose  ;  full  of  interstices. 

"Special  accumuliitloiui  of  vesicular  matter."— Toefd 
A  Bowman  :  Phyaiol.  Anat.,  L  349. 

vesicular-emphysema,  s. 

Pathol. :  The  enlargement  of  the  air-cells  of 
the  lungs,  followed  by  the  perfomtion  of  their 
walls,  so  as  to  produce  small  oval  openings, 
ultimately  enlarging.  Called  also  Pulmonary 
Emphysema. 

,Ve-sic'-U-late,  a.  [Lat.  vesicula  =  a  vesicle ; 
Eng.  adj.  suff.  -ate.]  Full  of  vesicles  or  small 
bladders ;  vesicular. 

ve-sic-U-lif'-er~i,  s.  pi.     [Lat.  vesicula  =  a 

vesicle,*and  /era  =  to  bear.    Named  from  the 

small  globose,  transparent  sac  in  which  the 

spores  are  first  enclosed.] 

Bot. :  The  same  as  Physomycetes  (q.v.). 

*ve-sic-u-ld'-sa,  s.  pi.     [Neut.  pi.  of  Lat. 

■  vesiculosus.]     [Vesiculose.] 

Entovi. :  A  tribe  of  Diptera  created  by  La- 
treille.  It  was  equivalent  to  Leach's  family 
Acroceridie.  There  are  two  genera,  Acrocera 
(=  Syrplms,  in  part)  and  Hcnops  (=  Og- 
codes),  both  composed  of  small  insects,  hav- 
ing the  abdomen  much  swollen.  Species  few 
in  number,  chiefly  exotic;  found  upon  plaiits 
and  amongst  flowers. 

ve-sic'-u-lose,  ve-sic'-u-loiis»  a.  [Lat. 
vesicidosus,  from  vesicula.  =  a.  vesicle  (q.v.); 
Fr.  vesicideux.]  Pertaining  to  or  of  the  nature 
of  vesicles ;  vesicular. 

ves'-pa,  s.    [Lat.  =  a  wasp.] 

Entom. :  Wasp  :  the  type-genus  of  the  family 
Vespidffi  (q.v.),  with  numerous  species,  uni- 
versally distributed.  Abd()uien  broad ;  man- 
dibles broad,  oblique  at  tip  and  toothed; 
clypeus  quadrate,  truncate  in  front. 

ves'-per,  s.   &  a.     [Lat.  =  tJie  evening,  the 

evening  star  ;  vespera  =  even-tide  ;  cogn.  with 

Gr.  eWepos  (/i«.s?5eros)  =  evening  (adj.  &subst.) ; 

O.  Fr.  vespre  (Fr.  vSpre)  ;  vespres  —  even-song.] 

A,  As  substantive : 

1.  The  evening  star ;  a  name  applied  to  the 
planet  Venus  when  she  is  to  tlie  east  of  the 
sun  and  appears  after  sunset. 

"  Vesper  fair  Cyuthifi  usiici-s,  and  her  train." 

P.  r/f/chcr :  Purple  Island,  v. 

•  2.  Hence,  fig.,  e^'cning. 

"  Thou  liast  seen  these  signs: 
They  are  h\nck  vesper's  impeanti." 

Shakcsv. :  Antony  &  Cleopatra,  iv.  12. 


3.  Ecclesiology  (PL) : 

(1)  The  time  of  evening  service. 

(2)  The  sixth  hour  of  the  Roman  Breviary. 
When  said  or  sung  in  public,  vespers  form  the 
usual  evening  service  of  the  Roman  Church, 
approximately  corresponding  to  the  Evenmg 
Prayer  of  the  Anglican.  In  the  latter  there  is 
usually  a  sermon  at  vespers,  which  are  gene- 
rally followed  by  Benediction  of  the  Sacra- 
ment. 

B.  As  adj. :  Pertaining  or  relating  to  the 
evening  or  to  the  service  of  vespers  :  as,  a 
vesper-bell,  a  vesper-hymn,  &c. 

^  Sicilian  Vespers :  [Sicilian-vespers]. 

*  ves'-per-al,  a.  [Eng.  vesper ; -al.]  Vesper, 
evening. 

ves-per-til'-i-o,  ».    [Lat.  =a  bat,  from 

vesper  =  evening.] 

1.  Zool.  :  The  type-genus  of  Vespertilionea 
(q.v.),  with  forty-three  species,  rauj^ing  over 
the  temperate  and  troijical  regions  of  both 
hemispheres.  Muzzle  long ;  glandular  pro- 
minences between  the  eyes  small ;  nostrils 
opening  by  simple  crescentic  apertures ;  crown 
of  tlie  head  vaulted;  ears  separate,  oval,  gene- 
rally equalling  and  often  exceeding  the  length 
of  the  head ;  tragus  long,  generally  acute, 
andattenuated  upwards  ;  tail  less  than  length 
of  head  and  body ;  face  hairy.  Most  of  the 
species  appe;ir  to  live  in  woods  ;  some,  either 
habitually  or  occasionally,  li\e  in  caves  or 
under  the  roofs  of  houses.  The  position  of 
attachment  of  the  wings  to  the  hinder  ex- 
ti'emities  and  the  size  of  the  foot  appear  to  be 
connected  witli  the  nature  of  their  dwellings  ; 
those  which  live  in  caves  have  larger  feet, 
more  or  less  free  from  the  wing-membrane, 
while  those  living  in  woods  have  mnch  smaller 
feet,  enclosed  in  the  wing-membrane  to  the 
base  of  the  toes. 

2.  PalcBoiit. :  Vespertilio  parisiensis  appears 
in  the  Upper  Eocene  of  Moiitmartre. 

ves-per-tal-i-o'-nej,  a.  pi.  [PI.  of  Mod. 
Lat.  vespertilio  (q.v.). J 

Zool.  ;  A  group  of  Vespertilionidse,  with 
eight  genera,  having  the  range  of  the  family. 
Nostrils  simple,  opening  by  crescentic  or  cir- 
cular apertures  at  the  extremity  of  the  nmzzle; 
ears  generally  moderate ;  forehead  notgrooved. 

ves-per-til-i-o'-ni-dsB,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat. 
vespertilio,  genit.  vespertilion{is)  ;  Lat.  fem,  pL 
adj.  suff.  -idm.] 

1.  Zool. :  A  family  of  Microchiroptera,  with 
three  groups  (Plecoti,  Vespertiliones,  and  Mi- 
nioptera),  generally  distributed  throughout 
the  temperate  and  tropical  regions  of  both 
hemispheres.  They  are  easily  distinguished 
from  all  other  bats  by  their  simple  nostrils  at 
the  extremity  of  the  conical,  somewhat  elon- 
gated nmzzle,  by  the  long  tail  produced  to  tho 
hinder  margin  of  the  large  interfemoral  mem- 
brane, and  by  the  upiier  incisor  teeth,  which 
are  separated  by  a  wide  space,  and  placed 
near  the  canines.  The  eyes  aie  minute,  and 
the  inner  margins  of  the  ears  arise  from  the 
sides  of  the  head,  not  from  the  forehead. 
(Dobson.) 

2.  Palceont. :  From  the  Eocene  Tertiary. 

ves-per-tfl-i-6'-nine,  a.  [Mod.  Lat.  vesper- 
tilio (q.v.),  geikit.  vespertllion{is) ;  Eng.  adj. 
suff.  -iiie.]  Of,  belonging  to,  or  resembling 
the  genus  Vespertilio  or  the  family  Vesper- 
tilionidEe(q.v.). 

vespertilionine-alliance,  s. 

Zool. :  The  name  given  by  Dobson  to  a 
division  of  his  Microchirnptera.  It  consists 
of  three  families  :  Rhinolophidse,  Nycteridge, 
and  Vespertilionidse, 

ves'-per-tine,   a.     [Lat,   vespertinus,  from 
vesper  =  evening.] 
*  I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Pertaining  to  the  evening ;  happening  or 
being  in  the  evening. 

"  Tho  atara,  their  niatutine  and  vcf!}>crtine  motlonB* 
rise  and  taXl."—Sir  T.  Herbert  :  TraveU. 

2,  Late;  hence,  full,  complete. 

"  Thnt  vcBpertine  kiiov  Jedge  of  the  ealnts.' — Bp 
Ball :  The  Best  Dargaine. 

IL  Geol.  :  The  term  applied  to  the  thirteenth 
series  of  the  Appalachian  strata,  equivalent  to 
the  lowest  Carboniferous  group  of  Europe. 
The  maximum  thickness  in  Pennsylvania  ex- 
ceeds 2,000  feet.  {Prof.  H.  D.  Rogers:  Geology 
of  Peiiiisylvania.) 


hoil,  b6^ ;  p^t,  j^l ;  cat.  cell,  cborus,  9liin,  tfen^h ;  go,  gem ;  thin,  this ;  sin,  as ;  expect,  ^enophon,  exist,   ph  =  £ 
Htifut,  -tian  =  8h^.,n.    -tion,  -sion  =  shun ;  -tion,  -§ ion  -=  zhun.    -cious  -tious,  -sious  =  shiis.    -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  hel,  d^L 
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vesperugo— vestibular 


▼es-per-u'-go,  a     [Lat  =  a  bat,  from  ties- 

perua  =  evening.] 

Zool :  A  genus  of  Vespertiliones,  with 
twenty-two  species,  .universally  distributed, 
but  more  common  in  the  temperate  and  sub- 
tropical regions  of  the  eastern  hemisphere. 
This  genus  lias  also  the  most  nortliernly 
range  of  the  Chiroptera,  one  species  — Kes- 
yenigo  boreaiw— having  been  found  close  to  tlie 
limits  of  the  Arctic  Circle.  The  Bats  of  this 
genus  are  the  CJonimou  Bats  of  nil  countries, 
and  may  be  easily  known  by  their  compara- 
tively thick  bodies,  flat,  broad  heads,  and 
obtuse  muzzles  (the  thickness  of  which  is  in- 
creased in  front  by  tlie  rounded  glandular 
elevations),  short,  broad,  and  triangular  ob- 
tusely-pninted  ears,  obtuse  and  slightly  in- 
cui-ved  tragus,  short  legs,  and  by  the  presence 
in  most  species  of  a  well-developed  post- 
calcaiieal  lobule,  which  probably  acts  as  a 
kind  of  adhesive  disc  in  securing  the  animal's 
grasp  when  climbing  over  smooth  surfaces. 

vSEC-px-a-r^,  .«.  [Lat.  respa  =  a  wasp.]  A 
nest  or  'habitation  of  wasps,  hornets,  &c. ;  a 
colony  or  cojumunity  of  such  insects. 

Ves'-pi-dse,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  vespia);  Lat. 
feni.  pi.  adj.  sutT.  -iU(e.} 

Eniom. :  A  family  of  Diploptera  (having  the 
anterior  wings  longitudinally  duplicate),  with 
tliiiteen  genera  and  about  1,000  species,  uni- 
versally distriliuted.  Head -shield  nearly 
squaie  ;  mandibles  short,  tootheil  at  tips; 
antennfe  twelve-jointed  infemalesand  neuters, 
an  extra  joint  in  those  of  the  males. 

•  VeS'-pil-16,  s.    [Lat.,  from  vesper  =  evening.] 

Jiohi.  A  ntiq. :  One  who  carried  out  the  dead 
In  the  evening  for  burial. 

"By  mkiiig  into  tlie  bowels  of  the  decenpetl,  con- 
tiuual  sifflit  of  auatoiiiies,  ekelutoiia,  or  crulaveruua 
reliques,  like  vespiVocs.  or  umve  tlifgera,  1  nm  |iiot) 
become  Btupid,  nor  hniel  forgot  tlic  npi.rehcnsiou  of 
mortnlity.'— iJrowne;  Heligio  Medici,  pt.  i,  5  88. 

▼es'-sel,  *ves-sell,  *ves-selle,s.    (O.Fr. 

vaisself  veissel,  vc-i-id  (Fr.  valsseav),  from  Lat. 
vasceUmn  =  a  small  urn  or  v;tse  ;  dimiu.  from 
vas  =  a  vase  (q.v.) ;  Sp.  vasillo  ;  Ital.  vasdllo, 
vasello.] 
I,  Ordijiary  Language : 

1.  Literally : 

(1)  A  iitensil  fur  holding  liquids  and  other 
things,  as  a  jug,  a  cup,  a  dishj  a  cask,  a 
ban-el,  &c. 

"  The  wise  took  oil  lu  tbeiT  veueli  witb  their  lamps." 
—JUatt.  xxv.  L 

(2)  A  ship  or  craft  of  any  kind,  but  more 
particularly  one  larger  than  a  mere  boat. 

"  Like  n  wenther-beatcn  ve-fl  holds 
Qlndly  tlio  poll,  though  ebruud  luid  tnckle  torn." 
miton  :  /'.  I.,  11. 1,W3. 

2,  Fig. .'  Anytliing  conceived  as  formed  for 
or  capable  of  recei\  ing  ami  containing ;  hence, 
In  Scriptural  language,  a  person  into  whom 
anything  is  conceived  as  heing  ponretl  or  in- 
ftjaed,  or  to  whom  something  lias  been  im- 
parted ;  a  receptacle  ;  a  recipient. 

"  Veueli  o(  mercy  .  .  .  prepnred  uiito  gloiy."— i!<mi. 
is.  32,23. 

n.  Technically  (PI.) : 

1.  Anat. :  Any  tnlie  or  canal  in  which  the 
fluids  of  the  lotly  are  contained,  secreteil,  or 
circnlate<l.  Used  of  the  arteries,  the  veins, 
and  the  lymphatics. 

2.  Bot.  (Sometimes  used  in  the  I^atin  form 
vasit):  Tubes  occurring  in  the  interior  of 
plants,  and  serving  for  the  conveyance  of  sap 
and  ai r.  Th ey  are  of  i  arious  kind s,  as 
annular,  barred  and  inijierfectly  barreti,  dotted, 
milk,  punctated,  reticulated,  scalariform, 
spiral,  tracheary,  and  traubifajry  vessels. 

T  The  u'Cdker  ves.-iel :  A  term  frequently  ap- 
plied to  a  woman,  in  allusion  to  1  Peter  iii,  7. 
"  I  must  cnnifort  the  weaker  vrBset.  as  doublet  nnd 
hose  ought  to  show  itself  conmgeuus  to  petticoat," — 
Sbakeip. :  At  i'ou  Like  It,  ii.  1 

•  ves'-sel,  v.t.  [Vessel,  s.]  To  place  or  put 
into  a  vessel. 

"  Take  eiu-th,  Aiid  veuel  lt>  and  in  that  Mt  the  need." 
—Bacon. 

•ves-sell,  *ves-selle,  s.    [Vessel,  3.] 

vea'-sets,  ves'-ses,  s.     [Etym.  doubtful.3 
Fabric :  A  sort  of  worsted.    (Prov.) 

▼ss'-afg-nou,  s.  rFr.  vessigjion,  from  Lat.  vesica 
=  al  lister,  a  bladder.]  A  kind  of  soft  swelling 
on  a  horse's  leg ;  a  windgall. 

▼est,  s.      (Lat.  vestis  =  a  garment,  a  dress  ; 


vestio  =  to  clothe.  From  the  same  root  as 
Sans,  vas  =  to  put  on  (clothes);  Gr.  ivvvfit^en- 
7iw7ni)  =  to  dress,  to  clothe;  eo-fli'/s  (fis(/ies)  = 
clothing ;  Goth,  gawasjan  —  to  clothe  ;  ivasti 
=  clothes ;  Ft.  veste.] 
1,  Literally: 

*  (1)  An  article  of  dress  covering  the  person ; 
an  outer  garment ;  a  vesture,  a  dress,  a  gown. 

*'  The  vests  that  holy  rites  require."    - 

Dryden  :  Patamon  a  ArcUe,  iii.  193. 

(2)  A  short,  sleeveless  garment,  worn  by 
men  under  the  coat,  and  covering  the  upper 
part  of  the  body ;  a  waistcoat  (q.v.).  (A 
tailor's  word.) 

*  2.  Fig. :  Dress,  array,  garments. 

vest*  v.t.  &  i.    [Vest,  «.] 
At  Transitive: 

1.  To  clothe  with  or  as  with  a  garment, 
vesture,  or  dress  ;  to  dress,  to  robe. 

"  Coiiceruing  the  vciting  of  the  prieets  in  the  Levitl^ 
eal  i^tiuistratiouB,"  —  Up.  Taylor :  Sermom,  Tul.  iii.. 
Ber.  10. 

2.  Hence,  to  cover,  surround,  or  envelop 
clossly. 

"  The  verdant  fieldawlth  thoee  of  henven  may  vie, 
With  ether  vetted  aud  a  purple  sky." 

Dryden.    (Todd.) 

3.  To  invest  or  clothe,  as  with  authority ; 
to  put  in  possession ;  to  endow  with ;  to  con- 
fer upon  ;  to  put  more  or  less  furmally  in 
possession.    (Followed  by  with.) 

"Tills  company,  in  cuiiBideriitiou  ol  a  suin  paid  to 
the  Iviiig.  la  vctfd -wUli  tueprupeity  of  aU  diaiuuuds 
found  In  Brazil."— j1/iwi.'  Voyages,  bk.  i.,  cb,  v. 

4.  To  place  or  I'ut  in  the  possession  or  at 
the  disposal  nf ;  to  give  or  confer  an  immediate 
fixed  light  of  present  or  future  possession  of 
or  authority  over.    (Followed  by  in.) 

"  Truelie  vested  in  bis  possession  by  the  forfeiture 
which  Duncan,  Eoinetinie  county  of  Fife,  liivd  doone  in 
K.  Robert  Ernsea  daiea."— i/o?in«fteci -■  History  of  Hcot- 
Janti  (an.  ribi). 

*  5.  To  lay  out,  as  money  on  capital ;  to 
invest. 

B.  I n trans. :  To  come  or  descend;  to  be 
fixed  to  take  effect,  as  a  title  or  right ;  to  de- 
volve (ffillowed  by  in);  as,  upon  the  death  of 
the  ancestor  the  estate,  or  right  to  the  estate, 
vests  in  the  heir. 

Ves'-ta,  s.    [Lat.] 

1.  'Ordinary  Language: 

1.  Lit.  :  In  the  same  sense  as  11.  2, 

2.  Fig. :  A  wax  match,  which  Ignites  by 
friction, 

IL  Technically : 

1.  Astron. :  [Asteroid,  4.]. 

2,  Jtom.  MytJwl. :  One  of  the  great  divini- 
ties of  the  ancient  Romans,  identilied  with 
the  Greek  Hestin,  the  virgin  goddess  of  the 
hearth.  She  was  wor6hip])ed,  together  with 
the  Pfnates,  at  every  meal,  when  the  family 
assembled  round  the  hearth,  which  was  in 
the  middle  of  the  room.  The  sacred  lire,  said 
to  have  been  brought  by  .^neas  from  Troy, 
burned  jierpetually  on  her  altar,  and  was 
tended  by  the  Vestnl  Virgins.  The  lire  was" 
never  willingly  permitted  to  expire ;  but  if 
such  an  accident  occuiTed  througli  neglect,  it 
was  considered  an  omen  of  the  worst  descrip- 
tion, and  requiied  the  most  careful  and  solemn 
expiations.  In  the  Augustan  age  Vesta  was 
represented  as  a  personification  of  Terra,  or 
the  Earth,  and  at  a  later  period  she  was  con- 
founded wilh  Oi)s,  Rhea,  Cybele,  Bona  Dea, 
and  Maia.  Her  festivals,  called  Vestaba,  were 
celebrated  June  8th. 

vSs'-tal,  *  ves'-tall,  o.  &  «.    [Lat.  Vestalis, 

from  Vesta  (q.v.).]' 

A,  As  adjective: 

I.  Lit. :  Pertaining  or  relating  to  the  god- 
dess Vesta ;  sacred  to  Vesta. 

"  Those  iiiBtitntiona  which  .  .  .  have  still  kept  the 
light  huniiug  like  the  veital  fixe."— £»ox.'  Euayi, 
No.  112. 
n.  Figuratively : 

1.  Pure,  innocent,  chaste;  such  as  would 
become  a  Vestal  Virgin. 

"  In  pure  and  vestal  modesty." 

Shakesp. :  Jtomeo  A  Juliet,  ill.  8. 

2.  Pertaining  to  or  characteristic  of  a  nun. 

*'  My  vestnX  habit  me  contenting  more, 
Thau  all  the  robes  adorning  uie  before." 

Drayton  :  Matilda  to  King  John. 

B.  As  substantive : 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Lit. :  One  of  the  Vestal  Virgins  (q.v.). 

2.  Fig. :  A  virgin ;  a^  woman  of  spotless 
chastity ;  a  chaste  woman  in  general.    Some- 


times applied  to  a  woman  who  devotes  her- 
self to  religion  :  a  religieuse,  a  non. 

"  How  happy  is  the  blameless  veatai'ajot, 
The  w<*W  foj-getting,  by  the  world  forgot 

J^ope  :  JSloita  to  Abalardt  SOT. 

n.  Entom.  :  SterrM  sacraria;  a  British 
Geometer  Moth,  having  the  fore  wings  palo 
yellow  with  a  pink  stripe.  The  caterpillar 
feeds  on  various  species  of  Rnmex,  ou  the 
camomile,  &c. 

Vestal  Virgins,  s.  pi 

Roman  Mythol. :  The  name  given  to  the 
virgin  priestesses  who  had  charge  of  the  temple 
of  the  goddess  Vesta,  at  Rome,  and  the  superin- 
tendence of  the  sacred  fire  whicli  blazed  per- 
petually on  her  altar.  Their  number  was 
originally  four,  but  was  afterwards  increased 
to  six ;  and  the  period  of  their  service  ex- 
tended to  thirty  years.  The  first  ten  years 
weie  spent  in  acquiring  a  knowledge  of  their 
duties,  the  second  in  discharging  them,  and 
the  third  in  instructing  the  novices.  During 
the  whole  of  this  time  they  were  bound  to 
continue  in  a  state  of  maidenhood  ;  but,  at 
the  expiration  of  the  period,  they  were  free  to 
return  to  the  world,  and  even  to  marry  if  they 
tlioughtfit.  When  a  vacancy  occun'ed  in  their 
immber,  it  was  filled  up  by  the  Pontifex 
Maximus,  to  whose  control  they  were  subject. 
If,  however,  through  carelessness,  they  allowed 
the  sacred  fire  to  be  extinguished,  they  were 
chastised  with  rods  by  the  Pontifex  Maximus, 
and,  if  any  of  them  violated  their  vows  of 
chastity,  they  were  condemned  to  be  buried 
alive  in  the  Campus  Sceleratus.  The  abolition 
of  tiie  Vestal  Virgins  was  eti'ected  in  the  reign 
of  Theodosius. 
"Tbe  iiistitutio 
attributed  to  N  unia ;  tbuiij^h  we  met 
tire  long  before,  aiul  even  in  tbe  time  of  ^neiia.'— 
Kennett:  Antiquities  of  lioine,  pt.  ii.,  bk.  ii.,  cli.  vL 

vest'-an,  s.    [After  Vesta,  the  goddess  of  the 
domestic  hearth.] 

Min. :  A  name  given  by  Jenzsch  to  a  variety 
of  quartz  supposed  to  cry.stallize  in  the  tn- 
cliufc  system.  Found  in  the  Melaphyrefl  of 
Saxony  and  the  Thuiingian  foreSt. 

vest'-ed,  pa.  par.  &  a.    [Vest,  v.} 

A.  As  x>a.  par.  ;  (See  tlie  verb). 

B.  As  adjective: 

1.  Dressed  ;  wearing  vestments ;  habited. 

"  Just  Simeon  and  prophetic  Aiiiia  .  .  . 
Before  ttie  altar  aud  the  ves^ted  priest'* 

Milton :  I'.  n„  \.  ssr. 

2.  Fixed  ;  not  in  a  state  uf  contingency  or 
suspension. 

"  A  power  'which  wai  vetted  in  others  to  kII  or  lexW 
them.  —  IKaWtm.-  Lifeof  Jiooker. 

vested-interests,  s.  pi. 

Law :  Future  inteiests  not  made  to  depend 
on  an  uncertain  period  or  event ;  a  fixed 
present  right  of  future  enjoyment.  A  person 
who  is  appointed  for  life  to  a  situation  under 
Government  acquires  a  vested  interest  in  that 
situation,  and,  if  the  situation  be  abolished 
by  Parliament,  compensation  for  loss  of  salary 
is  allowed,  Jf,  lor  a  certain  term  of  years,  or 
without  limitation  as  to  time,  certain  rights 
t>r  privileges  Le  granted  to  a  company  or  an 
institution,  a  vested  interest  arises,  and  com- 
pensation is  lequired  if  the  advantage  be 
taken  away  by  legal  enactment.  One  posses*- 
ing  these  rights  is  said  to  be  vested  in  interest 

vested-legacy,  a. 

Law :  [A  legacy  the  right  to  which  com- 
mences inprpsenti,  and  does  not  depend  on  a 
contingency,  as  a  legacy  to  be  paid  when  tbe 
legatee  attains  to  twenty-one  years  of  age. 

t  vested-remainder,  5.    [RcuAmcxn.) 

•  Vest'-er,  s.    [Eng.  vest,  v. ;  -er.'\    One  who 

invests  money  or  the  like  ;  an  investor. 

"But  in  another  of  their  pai>era  .  .  .  ihtj  declAre 
that  their  vetifers  nlnt  at  uothnigsliortof  ftcommoiiity 
in  laud  and  iu  guu(\a."—Soulhey :  Leltert,  iv.  iit. 

*  ves-ti-ar'-i-an,  o.     [Eng,  vestiary;  -an.} 

Tlie  same  as  Vestiary  (q.v.). 

ves'-ti-ar-^,  a.  &  s.    [Lat.  resliorizts  =  per- 

tainiug  to  clothes.]    [Vest,  s.] 

*  A,  As  adj. :  Of  or  pertaining  to  costume^ 
vestments,  or  dress  ;  vestiarian, 

"Some  are  for  inaiiuary  trader,  othera  for  oetttar^ 
services."— £/>.  Hall:  Select  Thoughts,  %  1)3. 

B,  As  subst.  :  A  room  or  place  for  the  kee^ 
ing  of  vestments,  robes,  &c. ;  a  wardrobe,  & 

robing-room 

ves-tib'-u-lar,  a.    fEng.  vestil)vl(e);  -orj 
Pei-taining'to  or  resembling  a  vestibule. 


fite,  fSt,  fiire,  amidst,  what,  f^ll,  father ;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there ;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine :  go,  pot* 
or,  wore,  wQlt  work,  who,  son ;  mute.  ciib.  ciire,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full ;  try,  Syrian,   se,  oe  =  e :  ey  =  a ;  qu  =  kw- 
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V^a'-ti-bule,  s.  [Lat  vestihulnm,  prob.  from 
a  root  oe-  =  away,  apart,  and  stabuhtm  =  an 
abode ;  Fr.  vestibule.] 

L  Ord.  Lang. :  A  passage,  hall,  or  ante- 
clianiber  next  the  oxiter  dooi'  of  a  house,  and 
itoni  which  doors  open  into  the  various  inner 
rooms  of  a  liouse  ;  a  porch,  a  lobby,  a  hall. 

„     , ,  .,  ,  "  Neator'e  Bon 

org  a  tbrough  the  vcsflbHTe  aiul  aoumliiig  i>oroh 
His  oom-aei-s."  Cov^er:  Bomer;  Odyssey  lii. 

IL  Anatomy: 

1.  A  chamber ;  as  the  vestibule  of  the  ear, 
which  is  the  central  chamber  of  the  labyrinth; 
as  the  veatibule  of  the  aorta,  which  is  a  small 
oonipartnient  constituting  the  part  of  the 
▼entricle  which  adjoins  tlie  aorta. 

2.  An  angular  interval ;  as  the  vestibule  of 
the  vulva,  which  is  an  angular  interval  be- 
tween the  nymphoe. 

ves-titb'-u-lilin,  s.    (Lat.] 

Aiiat. :  The  same  as  Vestibule  (q.v.). 

•  vSs'-ti-gate,  v.t.  [Lat.  vestigatns,  pa.  par. 
of  vestiyo  =  to  search  out.]    To  investigate. 

vSs'-tise,  •  ves-ti-gle,  s.     [Fr.,  ft-om  Lat. 

vestigium  —  a  footstep,  a  track.] 

L  Ord.  Lang. :  Tlie  mark  of  a  foot  made 
in  passing  ;  a  footsttip,  a  footprint,  a  track,  a 
trace ;  heiice,  a  mark,  sign,  ti-ace,  or  impi  ession 
of  soiiietliing  no  longer  present  or  existing  ;  a 
sensible  evidence  or  sign  of  something  absent, 
lost,  or  gone  ;  remains. 

**  And  countless  geiiemtiona  of  Tiimikiiid 
Depart  iiad  leiive  no  vestige  where  they  trod." 

Wordsworth:  Excursion,  bk.  It. 

n.  Biol. :  (See  extract). 

"  Aiifitoinists  who  are  careful  In  the  use  of  terms, 
(ffld  yet  hiive  luul  to  cuiiteiit  themselves  with  us,iiit? 
one  and  tlie  s:vuie  v.-3nl,  ludiinent,  for  diiapiwjuiiig 
and  ft'T  iinijei-fected  stnictines,  will  wetcome  a  sug- 
gestion rcL-ently  m.ule  by  Mr.  J.  A.  Ryder  iPruc.  U.  S. 
Nat.  Jfiis..  1880.  p.  80).  tie  writes;  'Structures  which 
are  dis!ii)p9iu'ing  should  be  culled  vesfiffce.  StruL'tures 
which  lire  still  imperfect,  but  aie  ;ippearing.  ought  to 
be  called  rudiments.  Aa  it  is,  the  word  rudiment  is 
usuiilly  misapplied  so  tir  as  concerns  its  literal  eeuse 
when  ape  lUiug  of  ludimyntary  organs."— .^(/le/itEitni. 
Oct.  Ifi,  1886. 

vSs-tig'-i-al,  a.  [Lat.  vestigium  =  a  foot- 
print; Eng*.  ad,),  suir.  -al.]  Of  the  nature  of 
a  trace,  sign,  or  mark. 

Testigial-structore,  5. 

Biol. :  A  vestige.  [Vestige,  II.] 
"But  these  are  not  all.  or  nearly  all,  the  vettifflat 
gtrttctares  thit,t  may  >ie  seen  in  the  Bird's  skull,  to  Bay 
nothing  of  the  skeleton  genernllj; ;  tliey  are  suffii-icnt, 
however,  to  JustiTy  the  assumption  that  Birds  arose. 
by  secular  tnnafoi'ination,  eitlier  from  the  lowest  and 
most  ancient  of  the  true  Reptiles,  or  equally  with 
Reptilus  fr>jiii  archaic  Amphibia,  low  iu  structure,  but 
full  of  potential  excellence,  and  ready,  yru  re  Jtata,  to 
become  Reptile,  Bird,  or  even  Mammal,  am  tb«  caM 
might  be.'—JiatUTe,  March  22, 1688,  p.  602. 

•ves-ti-gie,  s.    [Vestioe.] 

vSsf-Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.    [Vest,  v.] 

A.  &  B.  ^s  pr.  par,  &  parlidp.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 
C.  As  s^ibst. :  Cloth  for  vesta. 

"  Fancy  trouseriiigs  aud  ventinga  bold  tbelr  jratitkm 
wXkuXWy.— Times,  ,lau.  16, 183& 

•  vSa'-ti-ture,  s.    [0.  Fr.]    [Veoturk,  s.] 

1.  The  tnanuracture  or  preparation  of  cloth. 

2.  Investiture. 

•  vSst'-let,  s.     [Dimin.  of  Eng.  vesty  b.  (?).} 

Zovl. :  A  fanciful  name  for  Cerianthus  mem- 
liTa7iaceu3r=  Edwardsia  vestita.  (Gosse:  Actino- 
hgia  Britannica,  p.  268.)  The  name  never 
eame  into  general  use. 

Test'-ment,  *  vest-l-ment,  *vest-y- 
ment,  *  vest-y-mente,  s.  [O.  Fr.  vesti- 
mentj  vestemetit  (b'r.  vetement),  from  Lat.  vesti- 
menlum  =  a  garment,  from  vesiio  —  to  clothe ; 
Bp.  &  Ital.  vestimento.]    [Vest,  s.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  A  clothing,  ilrpss,  garment, 
or  robe  ;  a  piece  or  part  of  clotliing  or  dress, 
especially  some  article  of  outer  clothing. 

"  On  other  thoughts  meantime  Intent,  her  charge 
Of  folded  vegtments  neat  the  princess  plac'd 
Within  the  royal  waiu." 

Cowper :  Homer  ;  Odyssey  vj, 

2,  EcclesioL  :  A  term  used  in  several  senses  : 
(1)  Any  priestly  garment;  (2)  A  chMSuble ; 
t{3)  Tiie  whole  set  of  Eucharistic  robes  :  the 
amice,  alb,  girdle,  stole,  maniple,  and  chasuble, 
flometimes  including  the  vestments  of  the 
deacon  and  sub-deacnn  find  antependium.  It 
was  fornierly  held  tliat  Cliristian  vestments 
were  derived  from  those  of  the  Jewish  priests, 
but  more  probably  they  are  only  developments 
troin  the  ordinary  dress  of  the  early  Chris- 


tiana. The  Roman  Church  makes  use  of  five 
colours  :  Wliite  (for  feasts  of  Our  Lord,  the 
Blessed  Virgin,  Virgins,  and  Confessors),  red 
(for  feasts  of  the  Holy  Ghost  and  Martyrs), 
green  (for  ferias),  purple  (in  Lent  and  Advent), 
and  black  (in  masses  for  tlie  dead).  By  the 
decision  in  the  Folkestone  Ritual  case  (1877), 
the  use  of  Eucharistic  vestments  is  forbidden 
in  the  Bnglisli  Church. 

Ves'-trj^,  *  ves-trye,  «.  [Altered  from  0.  Pr. 
vestictire  =  the  vestry  in  a  church,  from  Lat. 
vestiaHum  =  a  wardrobe,  prop.  neut.  sing,  of 
vestiaHtis  =  pertaining  to  a  vest  or  clotties, 
from  vestis  =  dress.]    [Vestiary.] 

1.  A  room  or  place  attached  to  a  church,  in 
which  the  ecclesiastical  vestments  are  kept, 
and  in  which  the  clergy,  choristers,  &c.,  robe 
themselves. 

"  And  he  naid  to  him  that  was  over  the  vestry. 
Bring  forth  vestments  for  all  the  worsbipperB  oj 
Baal.^— a  Kings  x.  22. 

2.  The  place  in  which  the  qnalified  parisli- 
ioners  of  a  parish  meet  to  consult  on  parochial 
business.  Properly  such  plaee  is  the  vestry  of 
the  parish  churcli :  but  if  this  ia  too  small  a 
larger  room  may  be  used. 

3.  A  meeting  of  the  parishioners  of  a  parish 
to  consult  on  parochial  businesB.  So  called 
from  the  place  of  meeting  being  properly  tlie 
vestry  of  the  parish  church.  Iu  this  country 
only  church  affairs  are  discussed  at  such  meet- 
inge— the  term  veetry  being  employed  only  iu 
the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church.  In  England 
It  has  a  wider  application.  There  the  vestry 
of  a  parish  consists  generally  of  the  minister, 
ehurchwarden.s,  and  chief  men  of  the  parish  ; 
and  the  minister,  whether  rector,  vicar,  or 
perpetual  curate,  is  ex  officio  chairman  t.f  the 
meetings.  Vestries  are  of  two  soits:  (1) 
General  (or  onlinary),  and  (2)  Select.  A  gene- 
ral (or  orfiinary)  ve-stry  is  one  to  wliicli  every 
parishioiiernrout-dweller  assessed  to  oi-jiaying 
p;;or-rates  has  aright  of  ailmrssion.  Its  powers 
extend  to  the  iuvestigittion  into  and  restraint 
of  the  expenditure  of  the  parish  funds,  the 
reijair,  alleiation,  or  enlarging  of  the  churches 
or  chapels  within  the  parish,  the  appointment 
of  certain  officers,  as  vestry-clerk,  overseers, 
&c.  A  select  vestry  is  one  elected  annually 
in  certain  large  and  populous  places  by  the 
ratepayers,  with  powers  and  duties  similar  to 
those  of  local  boards. 

"The  local  vestries  keep  the  Toadg  in  wretched  re- 
pair. '—Globe,  March  24,  18S8. 

*  vestry -board,  s.  The  vestry  of  a 
parisli. 

vestry-clerk,  s.  An  offlcer  ap]>ointed 
by  a  vestry  to  keep  the  books,  accounts,  &c. 

vestry-hall,  s.  The  building  containing 
the  offices,  meeting-room,  &c.,  of  a  vestiy. 

vestry- man,  "^vestrl-man,   *.     A 

member  of  a  vestry. 

vestry-room,  a.  The  place  of  meeting 
of  a  vestry. 

•  ves'-trj^-dom,  «.  [Eng.  vestry  ; -dom-l  The 
system  of  the  government  of  parishes  by 
vestries. 

"  Relieved  froin  the  Incnbufl  of  oinniiwtfliit  wtttry- 
4am."~Dmly  Telegraph,  Jan.  8,  1B86. 

•  vSs'-tu-ral,  a.  [Eng.  i;M(«r(e);  nrf.J  Per- 
taining* to  clothes  or  dress. 

"The  vettural  tlsRue— namely,  of  woollen  or  otbir 
cloth."— Carly!* .-  Sartor  Retartua,  bk.  i,  uh.  1. 

vSs'-ture,  s.  to.  Fr.,  from  Low  Lat.  vesti' 
tura  =  clothing,  from  Lat.  vestitus,  pa.  par.  of 
vesiio  =  to  clothe  ;  Sp.  &Port.  vestidura ;  Ital. 
vestura,  vestitara.  Vestiire  and  vestiture  are 
doublets.] 

1.  Ordinary  Language  : 

*  1.  A  garment  or  garments  generally  ; 
dress,  clothes,  apparel,  robes. 

"  A  hewen  sepulcrc  veiy  richly  decked  with  vfs'wes 
fllforauchapuri>o8e.'— ^acWtt*'."  Voyngen.  i.  4C6. 

2.  That  which  invests,  clothes,  covers,  or 
envelops ;  a  covering  generally. 

"  But  this  muddy  vesture  of  docny 
Doth  grossly  close  ua  in." 

Shakesp. :  JHerchant  of  rentce,  v. 

*  n.  Law .' 

1.  All,  except  trees,  that  grows  and  covers 
the  land. 

2.  Investiture,  seisin,  possession. 

•  ves'-ture,  v.t.    [Vesture,  s.]    To  clothOj  to 

dress,  to  apparel,  to  array. 

"They  nre  clothed  in  velnet  and  cbamlet,  furred 
■with  ^ise.  and  we  be  vestured  with  pore  clothe." — 
Berners:  Froiaart;  Croiiycle,  vol.  1.,  ch,  uccUxxi. 


Ve-sA'-vi-an,  a.  &$,    [See  def.] 

Al  As  adj. :  Of  or  pertaining  to  Vesuvitu, 
a  volcano,  near  Naples,  Italy. 
J3t,  As  substantive: 

1.  Ord.  Lang.  :  A  kind  of  match,  not  easily 
extinguished,  used  for  lighting  cigars  or  pipes. 
It  is  really  a  miniature  squib. 

"  Not  all  the  wauvians  Iu  the  world  could  hnvo  kept 
bia  cigar  aliyht."— iS?at)A:.'  Adventures  of  a  fhai'ton, 
cb,  xlx. 

2.  Min.  :  The  same  as  Idocrase  (q.v.). 
Called  also  Vesnviauite. 

vesnvlan-salt,  s. 

Min.  :  The  same  as  Aphthitalite  (q.v.). 

vS-sil'-vi-au-lte,  s.  [Eng.  vesuvian ;  -ite,^ 
[Vesuvian*  B,  2.] 

*  vS-sii'-vi-ate,  v.i,  [Vesuvian.]  To  make 
an  eruption. 

"  It  vasuniiites.  This  sudden  heat  hi  the  ntrnospLere 
has  BoiiietliiuK  to  do  w.itli  the  erujitiun  uf  the  inoun- 
tniu  wliich  Killed  PUny  the  elder." — J/.  CaUitts : 
Thoughts  in  my  Qarden,  I.  ISQ. 

ves-zel'-yite, ».     [After  Mr.  Veszelyi;  suflE. 

-<e(Mi7i.).] 

Min. ;  A  triclinic  mineral  found  encrusting 
a  garnet  rock  and  gianite  at  Morawioza, 
Baiiat,  Hungary.  Hai'diioss,  3'6  to  4  ;  sp.  gr. 
3'5iJl ;  cohmr  and  streak,  greenish- blue. 
Compos.  :  arsenic  acid,  12'13 ;  phosphoric 
acid,  7*48;  ju-otoxide  of  copper,  37"08;  ]no- 
toxide  of  zinc,  25-G2;  water,  1T'08  =  100, 
which  yields  the  formula  2(ZnCu)3As208+9 
(ZnCu)H202+9aq. 

vet,  3.  [See  def.]  A  colloquial  or  slang  con- 
traction of  veterinary  (q.v.). 

"  Show  hia  hoi'se'e  feet  to  a  vet,  and  ask  his  opinion.* 
—Field,  Feb.  4,  1888. 

vetfli,  t  fttgli,  *ficche,  s.     [0.  Fr.  veofte, 
vesse  (Fr.  vesce),  from  Lat.  vida  (q,.v.).3 
Botany : 

1.  A  name  applied  to  some  species  of 
Vicia(q.v.),  spec.  V,  sativa, 

t  2.  Vitiia  septum. 

3.  A  name  applied  to  certain  plants  more 
I     or  less  resembling  Vicia,  as  the  Bitter-vetch 

(Orobiis  syh'utica  and  Ervum  Krvilia),  Horse- 
slioe-vetch.  Kidney-vetch,  Milk-vetch,  Tare- 
vetL-b,  and  Wood-vetch  (q.v.). 

;Vet9h'-ling,  s,    [Eng.  vetch;  ling.'] 
Bot. :  Tlie  genus  Lathyrus. 

! *  Vet^h'-S^,  c     fEng.  vetch;  -3/.] 

L  Consisting  of  vetches  or  of  pea-straw. 

*'  There  uiaist  thou  bi^K^  >»  ^  vetvhy  bed." 

Sjienser :  Hhephearda  Culeiider  ;  SepI, 

2.  Abounding  in  vetches. 

vet'-er-an,  a.  &  5.  [Lat  veteraniis  =  ouit 
veteran,  experieiiued,  a  veteran,  from  vetus. 
geuit,  veteris  =oUl,  aged,  from  the  same  root 
as  Or.  eroc  (eios)  =  a  year.] 

A,  As  adj. :  Old,  aged ;  having  had  long 
experience;  long  practised  or  exjierionced, 
especially  in  the  art  of  war  and  duties  of  a 
■oldier. 

"  Then,  dntwlng  nlgb,  Utnerra  tbui  oddreaetl 
Tli«  vnteran  king. 

Cowper  :  Homer ;  Oduasey  xxlv. 

B.  As  auhst. :  One  who  lias  had  long  exp»> 
rience  or  practice  in  any  servit:e,  duty,  or  art, 
especutlly  in  the  art  of  war;  one  who  has 
grown  old  in  service,  especially  as  a  Kohlier. 

"  Fur  thee  the  hnrdy  veterun  drops  h  tear." 

J'ope  :  On  Uenerul  II,  Withen, 

^  In  America,  applied  to  a  soldier  who  re- 
enlists  after  the  expiration  of  his  lirst  term 
of  Her  vice. 

vSt'-er-an-ize,  v.i.  [Eng.  veteran ;  -ize.]  To 
re-enlist  for  aei-vioe  as  a  soldier.    (Amer.) 

Vet-er-in-ar'-2-an,  s.  (Eng.  veteriTiaryi 
•an.]  One  who  is  skilled  in  the  diseases  of 
cattle  and  otlier  domestic  animals ;  a  veterin- 
ary surgeon. 

"French  veterinarians  con'«ider  that  symptomatlo 
nntlirax  iuless  frequent  than  luiihinx.''— Field,  Feb.  19, 
1M7. 

Vet'-er-in-ar-^,  a,  &  s.  [Lat.  veterinariua 
=  (a.)  of  or  beliiiiging  to  beasts  of  bniUen, 
(s.)  a  cattle-doctur,  from  veter inus  =  pert^in^ 
iiig  to  beasts  of  burden  ;  veteriaie  =  iieasts  of 
burden;  Fr.  viliriiiaire ;  Sp.  &  Ital.  veter- 
inario.] 

A,  As  adj. :  Pertaining  to  the  ait,  science, 
orprofession  of  treating  or  healing  the  diseases 


boil,  b6^;  poiit,  jo^l;  cat,  9011,  cborus,  9hiii,  toenail ;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as;  expect,  Xeuophon,  exist,    -mg, 
-dan. -tiau  =  Shan,   -tion, -sion  =  shun; -tion, -gion  =  zhun.   -cious, -tious, -sious  =  shiis.   -ble, -die,  &c.  =  hel,  dgl. 
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of  domestic  animals,  as  oxen,  horses,  sheep, 
pigs,  and  the  like. 

"  It  is  curioaa  to  notice  the  entire  absence  of  any 

idea  of  tspeciBc  infection  among  the  older  veterhiary 

writers."— f(«W,  Jan.  21,  1888. 

B.  ^s  suhst.  :  One  who  is  skilled  in  the 
diseases  of  cattle  and  other  domestic  animals  ; 
a  veterinary  surgeon.     [Vet.] 

^  The  first  person  who  made  Veterinary 
science  a  regular  profession  is  said  to  have 
been  Claude  Bourgelet  (171*2-1799).  The  first 
veteriniiry  school  set  up  was  at  Lyons  in  1761. 
There  are  now  SevoraJ  in  the  CJuited  States 
and  England. 

vet'-i-ver.vet-i-vert,*.  [Fr.]  The  Khiis- 
kliQs  (q.v.). 

ve'-to,  s,  [Lat.  veto  =  I  forbid  ;  orJg.  =;  to 
leave  in  the  old  state  (from  the  same  root  as 
vetus^old);  hence  =  to  vote  against  change 
ill.] 

*  1.  Rom.  Antiq. :  The  power  possessed  by 
the  Tribunes  of  the  People  of  interfering  so 
as  at  once  to  put  a  stop  to  any  measure  which 

,  they  deemed  injurious  to  their  order,  this 
power  being  exercised  by  pronouncing  the 
solemn  word  veto. 

2.  The  power  or  right  which  one  branch  of 
the  executive  of  a  state  has  to  negative  the 
resolutions  of  another  branch  ;  the  right  of 
the  executive  branch  of  government  of  a 
state,  as  the  king,  president,  or  governor,  to 
reject  the  bills,  measures,  or  resolutions  of 
the  other  branches  ;  also  the  act  of  exercising 
such  right.  In  the  United  States  the  Pi-esi- 
deut  may  veto  all  measures  passed  by  con- 
gress, but  after  such  right  has  been  exercised, 
the  r^ected  measures  may  be  passed  over  the 
veto  if  carried  hy  two-thirds  of  each  house  of 
congress.  In  Great  Britain  the  right  of  veto 
belongs  to  the  Crown,  but  has  not  been  exei-- 
cised  since  1707. 

"The  Crown  had  no  administrative  or  executive 
reaijouaibility,  and  never  exercised  the  right  of  veto 
which  that  Houae  did,  and  it  was  the  orio  of  the 
Prime   Miniater. "—iord  Roiebery,   In  Times,  Karch 

19,  laas. 

3.  Tlie  word  whereby  forbiddal  was  ex- 
pressed in  certain  political  assemblies,  wliere 
the  official  language  was  more  or  less  Latin, 
and  where  a  single  voice  on  the  negative  side 
could  prevent  tlie  passing  of  a  resolution 
otlierwise  unanimous ;  tlie  Liberuiu  Veto,  or 
Free  Veto,  of  the  PoliBh  Diet-s  being  the  most 
famous  historical  instance  of  it.    {Latliam.) 

4.  Hence,  any  authoritative  prohibition,  re- 
fusal, negative,  or  interdict. 

Veto  Act,  8. 

Scottish  Church:  An  Act  of  the  General 
Assembly  passed  on  May  27,  1834,  by  184  to 
138  votes.  It  provided  that  when  a  pation 
Issued  a  presentjition  to  a  parish  in  favour  of 
a  minister  or  probationer,  the  disapproval  of 
the  presentee  by  a  majority  of  male  heads  of 

■'families  being  con  mm  ni  cants,  should  be 
deemed  sufficient  ground  for  his  rejection,  it 
being  enacted  that  no  olyectinn  should  be 
valid  unless  the  person  nuiking  it  was  pre- 

■  pared  to  state  liefore  the  Prcsliytery  that  he 
was  not  actuated  hy  factious  or  malicious 
motives,  but  solely  by  a  conscientious  regard 
to  the  spiritual  interests  of  liiinself  nr  the  con- 
gregation. The  pa-ssing  of  this  Act  was  one 
of  the  chLeC  causes  of  tlie  Disrnption  (q.v.). 

V©'-td,  v.t.  [Veto,  s.]  To  put  a  veto  on;  to 
prohibit,  to  forbid,  to  inteidict,  to  negative. 

•ve'-td-ist,  s.  [Eng.  veto;  -ist.]  One  who 
■exercisca  tlie  right  of  veto  ;  one  who  supports 
tlie  use  of  the  veto. 

•  vetojm,  e.    [Betony.J 

Vet-tu'-ra,  s.  [Ital.,  from  Lat.  vect^lra  =  a 
bearing,  a  conveyance  ;  piop,  fem.  sing,  of 
vedurus,  fut.  inir.  of  veho  =  to  carry ;  Fr. 
voiture.]    An  Italian  four-wheeled  eaniage. 

Vet-tu-ri'-no  (pi.  vet-tu-ri'-ni),  s.  [Ital.] 
[Vbttura.]  One  who  lends  cairiages  for  hire  ; 
one  who  drives  a  vettura  or  caiTiage.  Also 
applied  to  the  conveyance. 

"The  road  bears  the  slow  diligence  or  liigging  »<■(- 
lurino  hy  the  shiilluw  Rliiiie." — Thackeray:  Rounds 
about  Papers:  On  a  Liizy  Idle  Buy. 

•ve-tust',  a.  (Lat.  vefitstws,  an  extension  of 
vetas  =  old.]    Old,  ancient. 

vex,  *  vex-en,  v.t.  &  i.  [Fr.  uKter  =  to  vex, 
from  Lat.  vezo-=io  vex,  lif.  =  to  keep  on 
gaixying  or  moving  a  thing  abuub;  an  inten- 


sive form  of  veho  (pa.  t.  vcri)=  to  carry  ;  Sp. 
&  Port,  vexar;  Ita.1.  vesmre.] 
A«  Traiisitive : 

*  1.  To  toss  about ;  to  toss  into  waves ;  to 
agitate.    (Milton:  P.  L.,  i.  306.) 

*  2.  To  toss  or  throw  to  and  fto,  or  up  and 
down ;  hence,  to  twist  or  weave. 

"  Some  English  wool,  vex'd  in  a  Belgian  loom." 

*  Dryden:  Annut  Hirabilis,  ccvii. 

*  3.  To  cause  to  be  tossed  or  thrown  about ; 
to  harass. 

"  For  1  had  pnrpos'd  yet  with  many  a  storm 
To  vex  Ulysses,  ere  lie  reiich'd  his  home." 

Coittper.:  ffonter;  Odysfiey xiii. 

4.  To  cause  trouble,  grief,  or  pain  to ;  to 
plague,  to  torment. 

"The  wicked  sinriteR  wer  sore  vexed,  A  could  not 
abide  the  diuine  power."— [Tofof;  Afatt.  viii. 

5.  To  make  sorrowful ;  to  grieve,  to  afflict, 
to  distress. 

"A  sight  to  vex  the  father's  soul  withal," 

Shakeap.  :  Titus  Andronicus,  v.  1. 

6.  To  make  angry  by  little  provocations ; 
to  cause  slight  anger  or  annoyance  to ;  to 
annoy,  to  tease,  to  fret,  to  irritate. 

"  Stay'st  thou  to  vex  me  here  ".  " 

Sliakesp. :  Two  Gentlemen,  iv.  4. 

*B,  Intrcuis.  :  To  be  annoyed,  angry,  or 
provoked  ;  to  fret ;  to  be  irritated  or  teased. 

"  We  vex  and  complain." — KiUingbeck. 

1  For  the  difference  between  to  vex  and  to 
displease,  see  Displease. 

*vex'-a-ble,  a.  [Eng.  vex;  -able.]  Capable 
of  being  vexed  ;  liable  to  be  vexed.   (Southey.) 

vex-a'-tion,  *  vex-a-ci-on,  s.  [Fr.  vexa- 
tion, from  Lat.  vexationem,  accus.  of  vexatio  = 
a  vexing,  from  vexatus,  pa.  par.  of  vexo  =  to 
vex  (q.v.);  Sip.  vexadon ;  Port,  uexacao ;  Ital. 
vessazioim.] 

1.  The  act  of  vexing,  annoying,  grieving, 
troubling,  distressing,  or  displeasing. 

2.  The  state  of  being  vexed,  annoyed,  ir- 
ritated, grieved,  or  distressed  ;  annoyance ; 
irritation,  grief,  worry,  fretting, 

"  Sorrow  may  degenerate  into  vexafion  and  cbafrriii." 
•^Cogan  :  On  the  Patsiom,  pt.  i.,  ch.  li.,  §  3. 

3.  That  which  causes  irritation,  annoyance, 
distress,  sorrow,  grief,  or  worry ;  an  annoy- 
ance, an  affliction. 

"  Your  children  were  vexation  to  your  youth." 

Shakesp. ;  Ru:hard  III.,  iv.  4. 

1 4.  A  hara.ssing  by  process  of  law ;  a 
troubling,  annoying,  or  vexing,  as  by  a  mali- 
cious or  frivolous  suit. 

"Albeit,  the  party  grieved  thereby  may  have  aome 
reason  to  coiuplain  of  an  untrue  cbnrge,  yet  way  he 
not  call  It  au  unjust  vexation." — Bacon. 

T[  Vexation  springs  from  a  variety  of  causes, 
acting  unpleasantly  on  the  inclinations  or 
pEus-sions  (if  men ;  mortification  is  a  strong 
degree  of  vexation,  which  arises  from  particular 
circumstances  acting  on  particular  passions. 
Vexation  arises  principally  from  the  crossing 
our  wislies  and  views  ;  tnortijication  from  the 
hurting  our  pride  and  self-impoitance  ;  chagrin 
from  a  mixture,  of  the  two:  disappointments 
are  always  attended  with  more  or  Jess  vexa- 
tion, according  to  the  ciicumstances  which 
give  pain  and  trouble ;  an  exposure  of  our 
poverty  may  be  more  or  less  of  a  tnortijication, 
according  to  the  valuewhich  we  set  on  wealth 
and  grandeur;  a  refusal  of  our  request  will 
produce  more  or  less  of  cJuigrin  as  it  is  ac- 
companied with  circumstances  more  or  less 
mortifying  to  our  pride. 

vex-a'-tious,  a.     [Eng.  vex;  -atious.] 

1.  Causing  vexatian,  annoyance,  irritation, 
trouble,  worry,  or  the  like  ;  annoying,  teasing, 
worrying,  troublesome,  vexing. 

"His  second  wife's  vexatious  carriage,"— Camden ; 
Bist.  of  Queen  Mizubeth  (an.  1591). 

2.  Distressing,  haratising,  afflictive. 

*' Cousider  hiin  maintaining  hia  naurped  title  by 
cexutLous  wars  against  the  kiugs  of  JudaU." — South. 

3.  Full  of  troubles,  disquiet,  or  uneasiness  ; 
uneasy,  worried. 

"  He  leads  ^  vexations  life,  who  in  his  noblest  ftctlona 
is  BO  gordd  with  scruples  tliat  he  dares  not  make  a 
step  witiiout  the  authority  of  MioWmr-'—Digby. 

U  Frivolous  and  vexatioim :  Applied  to  a  state- 
ment or  objection  made  without  any  grounds. 

vexatious-suit,  a. 

Laio  :  A  suit  commenced  for  the  purpose  of 
causing  trouble,  or  without  cause. 

vex-a'-tious-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  vexatious;  -ly,\ 
In  a  vexatious  manner ;  so  as  to  cause  vexa- 
tion, tiouble,  or  worry. 

"Quarantine  h:ul  been  rigidly  and  vexaiiously  essi- 
cABed,"~Daily  Chronia/e,  Sept^  23,  1685. 


v6x-a'-tl0US-nSss,  s.  [Eng.  vexations ;  •n€ss.\ 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  vexatious. 

vexed,  vext,  pa.  par.  &  a.    [Vex.] 

A.  As  pa.  jxtr. :  (See  the  verb). 

B.  As  atijective : 

1.  Annoyed,  worried,  troubled ;  tilled  witii 

vexation. 

"  In  the  evening  we  returned  to  our  boat  weary  and 
rex(  At  our  ill  success."— /)(*m/>ie/-:  Voyages  {«a.  1675). 

2.  Much  debated,  disputed,  or  contested ; 
unsettled. 

"  It  would  be  interesting  to  have  an  authoritative 
prououuceiiieiit  on  this  vexed  queatioiL "— ^ttiiff  Teit- 
graph,  March  22, 1888. 

*vex'-ed-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  vexsd;  -ly.]  With 
vexation  ;  with  a  sense  of  annoyance  or  vexa- 
tion. 

"  My  heart  la  vexedly  easy. "—Richardson  :  Clarissa, 
ii.  166. 

*  vex'-ed-ness,  *-.    [Eng.  vexed ;  -ness.]  Vexa- 

tion, annoyance. 

"  A  loud  laugh,  which  had  more  of  vexedness  than 
mirth  in  \t."~-liiuhardsQn  :  Sir  0.  Orandison,  vi.  74. 

vex'-er,  s.    [Eng.  vex;  -er.]    One  who  vexei 

or  annoys. 

vex'-il,  s.    [Vexilliim.] 

vex'-il-lar,  a.  [Lat.  vexillariiis,  from  vexillum 
=  a  standard,  a  flag  ;  dimin.  from  velum  =  a 
sail,  a  veil  (q.v.);  Fr.  vexitlai/re.]  The  same  ai 
Vexillarv  (q.v.). 

vex'-H-lar-Sr,  a.  &  s.    [Vexillar.] 

A.  As  adjective : 

*  1.  Ord.  Lang. :  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  flag 
or  sUmdard. 

2.  Botany : 

(1)  Of  or  belonging  to  the  vexillum. 

(2)  (Of  (estivation) :  A  term  used  when  one 
piece  is  much  larger  than  the  others,  aud  is 
folded  over  them,  they  being  arranged  face  to 
face,  as  in  papilionaceous  flowers. 

*  B.  As  subst. :  One  who  carries  a  vexiUnm  ; 
a  standard-bearer. 

"  lu  letters  like  to  those  the  vexUlary 
Hath  leJEt  crag-carveii  over  the  streaming  Oelt.' 
Tennyson  :  Qareth  &  Lynette* 

*  vex-il-la'-tion,   s.     [Lat.  vexillatio,  from 

vexillum  =  a  standai-d.]    A  company  of  troops 
under  cue  vexillum  or  ensign. 

vex'-il-lum»  «.    [Lat.]    [Vexillar.] 

*  1.  Roman  Antiquities  : 

(1)  The  standard  of  the  cavalry,  consisting 
of  a  square  piece  of  cloth  expanded  upon  a 
cross,  and  perhaps  surmounted  by  some  figure. 
[Standard,  s.,  I.  1.] 

(2)  The  troops  serving  under  one  vexillum  ; 
a  company,  a  troop. 

2.  Ecclesiastical: 

(1)  A  processional  cross. 

(2)  A  strip  of  silk  or  linen  attached  to  the 
upiier  pait'of  a  crosier,  aud  folded  round  the 
sttLtf  to  prevent  the  metal  being  stained  hy 
the  moi.sture  of  the  hand. 

3.  Ornith. :  The  racliis  and  web  of  a  feather 
taken  togetiier;  the  whole  of  a  feather,  except 
the  calamus  or  quill. 

'4.  Bot.:  [Standard,  «.,  II.  1], 

vex'-iug,  pr.  par.  or  a.    [Vex.] 

vex'-ing-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  vexing;  -ly.]  In  a 
vexing  manner;  so  as  to  vex,  annoy,  or  worry ; 
vexatiously. 

V-gear  wheel,  s.  [See  def.]  A  duplex  ar- 
rangement of  skew-gearing,  in  which  eacb 
tooth  is  of  the  shape  of  the  letter  V. 

V-hook,  s.    [See  def.] 

Steam-eng. :  A  gab  at  the  end  of  an  eccentrio 
rod,  witli  long  jaws  shaped  hke  the  letter  V. 

vi'-a,  adv.    [Lat.  =  a  way.) 

1.  By  way  of;  by  the  route  of  :  as.  To  send 
a  letter  via  Suutliainpton  =  by  way  of  South- 
ampton. 

*  2.  It  was  used  formerly  as  an  interiection 
of  encouragement.  [From  the  Italian  "via,&n 
adverb  ot'encourageinent  used  by  commauderag 
as  also  by  riderw  to  their  liorses,"    (Florio.y] 

"  Via  I  saya   the   fiend  !    a»,'ay  I  nays  the  fiend."— 
Shakesp. :  Merchant  of  Venice,  11.  2. 

Via-lactea,  s. 

Astron. :  The  galaxy  or  milky  way.  [GalaxtJ 


2&>te,  f^t,  fare,  amidst,  what,  f^Il,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  p6t» 
or.  wore,  W9l^  work.  whd.  son ;  mute,  ciib,  ciire,  ujilte,  cur,  rule,  full ;  try,  Syrian,    sa.  o&  =  e ;  ey  =  a ;  qn  =  kw* 
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®Vl-a-bil'-i-t^,  s.    [Eiig.  viable;  -ity.] 

1.  Tlie  quality  or  state  of  being  viable  ;  the 
capacity  of  living  after  birth. 

"  Eecuneucy  is  n  measure  of  via,bUiw"—Proc.  Royal' 
Society,  Feb.  21,  IStiS. 

2.  Tlie  capacity  of  living  or  being  distributed 
over  wide  geographical  areas  :  as,  the  via- 
bility of  a  species. 

^*i'-a-ble»  a.     [Fr.,  from  vie  (Lat.  vita)  =  life,] 
Forensic  Med.  :  A  term  applied  to  a  new- 
born child,  to  express  its  capability  of  sus- 
taining independent  existence. 

"  liable  .  .  .  likely  to  live,  [is]  applied  to  that  con- 
lUtiou  of  11  child  at  hirih."—JIayne  :  Expository  Lexi- 
con, itC. 

vi'-a-duot,  s.  [Lat.  via  ducta  —  a  way  led 
(or  conducted)  across ;  from  via  =  a  way,  and 
ductcij  fern.  sing,  of  ductus,  pa.  par.  of  duco  = 
to  lead,  to  conduct.]  [Way.J  A  term  applied 
to  extended  constructions  of  arches  or  other 
artificial  works  to  support  a  roadway,  and 
thus  distinguished  from  aqueducts,  which  are 
similar  constructions  to  support  waterways. 
This  term  has  become  familiar  during  the 
present  century,  in  consequence  of  the  great 
number  of  vast  structures  so  designated  which 
have  been  erected  in  various  parts  of  the 
world  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  railroads 
over  valleys  and  districts  of  low  levels,  and 
the  general  oanie  of  viaduct  is  now  recognized 
as  applicable  to  all  elevated  roadways  for 
wbicti  artificial  constructions  of  timber,  iron, 
bricks,  or  stunework  are  establislied,  and 
"accordingly  among  the  principal  railroad  works 
are  to  be  enumerated  viaducts  of  all  these 
materials. 

•  vi-age,  *  ve-age,  *  vy-age,  s.  [Votaqe,  s.] 

^'-abl,  *vi-all.  *vi-ol,  *vi-ole,  *Ti-oll, 
*vi-olle,  *vy-ole,  *vy-oll,  s.     [O.  Fr. 

viole,  fiole,  fiolie,  phiole;   Fr.  fiole.]    [Phial.] 
A  small  glass  vessel  or  bottle  ;  a  phial  (q.v.). 

"  She  said  ;  aud  bad  the  vial  to  be  broucht, 
Where  ane  before  had  brew'd  the  deadly  draught." 
Dryden  :  Sigismojida  &  Guiscardo,  705. 

^  To  pour  mit  vials  of  wrath  itpon  one:  To 
take  vengeance  on  one.  (The  reference  is  to 
Eev.  xvi.) 

*vi'-al,  u.i.  [Vial,  s.]  To  put  in  a  vial  or 
vials.    {Milton:  Comus,  874.) 

*Ti-S,in'-e-ter,  s.  [Lat.  via  —  a  way,  a  road, 
and  Eng.  meter.]    An  odometer  (q.v.). 

Vi'-9.nd»  *  Vl-ande,  s.  [Fr.  viande  =  meat, 
food,  from  Lat.  vivenda  =  things  to  be  lived 
on,  provisions ;  prop.  neut.  pi.  of  vivendiLs, 
tat.  pnss.  par.  of  uivo  =  to  live  ;  Ital.  vivanda.] 
Meat  dressed ;  food,  victuals,  provisions. 
(Used  almost  exclusively  in  the  plural.) 
*'  Withiu  the  chariot  wine  and  bread  dispos'd. 
With  viaiida  such  as  regal  state  requirei." 

Cowper  :  Earner  ;  Odytiep  iil. 

•vi'-§Jid-©r,  ».    [Eng.  viand;  -en] 

1,  A  feeder,  or  eater. 

2.  One  who  provides  viands  ;  a  host. 

**  To  purchase  the  name  of  a  aumptuouB  Iraukelen 
or  a  good  viander.'' — Bolinxhed :  Description  of  Ireland, 
ch.  iv. 

•vi'-and-ry,  *vi-and-rie,s.  \En%.  viand; 
•Tj/.i"    Food,  viands,  provisions. 

"  Yet  was  there  but  verai  email  provision  of  vianA- 
rie."—Udal :  Luke  xxiv. 

•vi'-ar-^,  a.  [Lat.  via  —  &  way,  a  road.]  Of, 
pei-taining  to,  or  happening  on  roads  or  on 
journeys. 

"  In  beasta,  in  birds,  in  dreams,  and  all  viaryomeni^ 
they  are  only  conjectural  iuterpretations  ol  dim-eyed 
mau." — Feltham  :  Reaolvet,  i.  96. 

'  vi'-a-tec-ture,  s.  [Lat.  via  =  a.  road,  a 
way*  and  Eiig.  (archi)tecture.]  The  art  or 
science  of  constructing  roads,  bridges,  canals, 
&c. 

*  vi-3.t'-3tc,  a.  [Lat.  viaticus  =  pertaining  to 
a  road  or  journey,  from  via  =  a  road,  a  way.] 
Of  or  perteining  to  a  journey  or  travelling. 

li-Sit'-i-cum,  s.  [Lat.  neut.  sing,  of  viaticus 
=  viatic  (q.v.).] 

*  I.  Ord.  Lang. :  Provisions,  Ac,  for  a 
Jonmey. 

"  Sith  thy  pilgrimage  is  almost  past, 
Thou  need'st  the  lesse  viaticum  tor  It," 

Daviea  r  Witte'a  Pilgrimage,  eigo.  S.  4  b. 

n.  TecTinicalhf : 

*  1,  Roman  Antiq.  t  A  travelling  allowance 
to  officers  who  were  sent  into  the  provinces 
to  exercise  any  office  or  perform  any  service.  • 


2.  Eccles.  d>  Church  History  : 

*  (1)  The  Eucharist,  as  tlie  support  of  Chris- 
tians in  their  earthly  pilgj-iniage. 

*  (2)  The  absolution  and  communion  of  the 
dying. 

(3)  {In  the  Roinan  Church):  The  Sacrament 
of  the  Eucharist  given  to  persons  in  danger 
of  deatli.  The  form, is:  "Receive,  brother 
[or  sister],  the  viaticum  of  tbe  body  of  Uur 
Lord  Jesus  Christ.  May  he  guai^d  thee  from 
the  malignant  foe,  and  lead  thee  to  eternal 
life." 

vi-a'-tor,  s.  [Lat.  =  a  traveller,  from  via  = 
a  road,  a  way.] 

*  1.  Ord.  Lang. :  A  traveller. 

2.  Roman  Antiq. :  A  servant  who  attended 
upon  and  executed  the  commands  of  certain 
Roman  magistrates  ;  a  suranioner  or  ap- 
paritor. 

*  vi-a-tor'-i-al-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  viator;  -ial, 
-ly.]    As  regards  travelling. 

"They  aie  too  far  apart  viatorially  speaking,'' — 
Daily  Telegraph,  Sept.  20,  1885. 

vi'-bex  (pi.  vi-l)i'-9es),  s.  [Lat  =  the  mark 
of  a  blow  or  stripe,  a  weal,] 

Path,  {PL) :  Hiemorrhagic  spots  of  some 
magnitude  arising  on  the  skin  in  Purpura 
(q.v.),  Tlicy  are  larger  than  Petechise  and 
smaller  than  Ecchymoses. 

vi-torac'-ii-liim  (pi.  •^d-brac'-u-lg.),  a. 

[Mod.  Lat.  from  vitn-o  =  to  agitate.] 

2ool.  {PI.) :  Filamentous  appendages  in  the 
Polyzoa.  They  generally  consist  of  long  bris- 
tles, capable  of  movement  and  easily  excited. 
They  are  supposed  to  be  organs  of  defence. 
{Darwin:  Origin  of  Species  {ed.  6th),  pp.  193-4.) 

Vi'-"brant,  a.  [Lat.  vibrans,  pr.  par,  of  vibro 
=  to  vibrate  (q.v.). J  Vibrating,  tremulous, 
resonant. 

"There  is  the  vibrant  tap  of  the  woodpecker  on  the 
bar-post." — Harper's  Magazine,  May,  18B2,  p,  858. 

vi'-brate,  v.i.  &  (.  [Lat.  vibratus,  pa.  par.  of 
vibro  =  to  shake,  to  swing,  to  brandish ;  cf. 
Icel.  veifa  =  to  vibrate,  to  wave.] 

A.  Intransitive : 

1.  To  swing,  to  oscillate  ;  to  move  one  way 
and  the  other ;  to  play  to  and  fro. 

"  Pendulums,  which  (being  of  equal  lengths  and 
unequal  gravities]  vibrate  lu  equal  times." — Clarke: 
On  ike  A  ttributes,  prop.  3, 

*  2.  To  move  up  and  down,  or  to  and  fro 
with  alternate  compression  and  dilation  of 
parts,  as  an  elastic  fluid  ;  to  undulate. 

"  The  eustachinu  tube  [is]  like  the  hole  in  a  drum, 
to  let  the  air  pass  freely  into  and  out  of  the  barrel  of 
the  ear,  as  the  covering  membraue  vibrates."— Paleg  : 
Hat.  Theol.,  ch.  iii. 

3.  To  produce  a  vibratory  or  resonant  effect ; 
to  quiver,  to  sound. 

"  The  whisper  that  to  greatness  still  too  near. 
Perhaps,  yet  vibrates  on  his  sovereign's  ear." 

Pope:  Prol.  to  Satires,  867. 

*  4.  To  fluctuate  or  waver,  as  between  two 
opinions. 

B.  Transitive: 

1.  To  move  backwards  and  forwards  or  to 
and  fro  ;  to  swing,  to  oscillate. 

2.  To  affect  with  vibratory  motion ;  to 
cause  to  quiver. 

"  Breath  vocalized,  that  is  vibrated  or  undulated."— 
Solder. 

3.  To  measure  or  indicate  by  vibrations  or 
oscillations  :  as,  A  pendulum  vibrates  seconds. 

*  i.  To  throw  with  a  vibratory  motion ;  to 
launch,  to  hurl.    (A  Latinism.) 

"  A  glorious  people  vibrated  again 
The  lightning  of  tbe  nations. " 

Shelley  :  Ode  to  Liberty. 

*  vi'-  bra  -  tile,  a.  [Lat.  vibratilis,  from 
vibratus,  pa.  par.  of  vihro  =:to  vibrate  (q.v.); 
Fr.  vibratUe.]  Adapted  to  or  used  for  vibra- 
tory motion ;  vibratory. 

vibratile-cilia,  s.  pi.    [Cilia,  3.] 

*  vi-bra-tifl'-i-ty,  s.  [Eng.  vibratil(e) ;  -ity.] 
Tlie  quality  or  state  of  being  vihratile ;  dispo- 
sition to  vibrate  or  oscillate. 

vi-brat'-ing,  pr.  par.  or  a.    [Vibrate.] 

vibrating-piston  steam-engine,  s. 

A  steam-engine  in  which  the  power  is  com- 
municated to  the  crank  through  pistons 
which  are  vibrating  in  their  motion,  and 
which  move  through  an  arc  of  a  circle. 

vi-bra'-tion,  s.    ^L,at.vibratlo,  from  vibratus, 


pa.  par.  of  m&ro  =  to  vibrate  (q.v.);  Fr.vUbrof 
tion;  Sp.  vibracion;  IlaI.  vibruzione.] 
I       I.  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  The  act  of  vibrating  or  swinging  to  and 
fro. 

2.  The  state  of  that  which  vibrates  ;  oscil- 
lation.    (See  extract.) 

"  As  understood  in  England  aud  Germany,  ikvibrw 
tion  comprises  a  mobioii  to  aud  fro  ;  in  France,  on  tbe 
contrary,  a  vibration  means  a  muvomeut  to  or  fi'o."^ 
Oanot :  Physics  (ed.  Atkinson),  §  220. 

3.  A  resonant  sound  ;  a  resonance. 

"  The  deep  vibrations  of  his  witching  song." 

ThoTnton :  Castle  of  Indolence,  i.  20 

II.  Technically : 

1.  Physics :  The  reciprocating  motion  of  a 
body,  as  of  a  pendulum,  a  musical  chord, 
elastic  plate,  the  air  or  the  etlier.  The  terni 
oscillation  is,  however,  more  frequently  used 
to  denote  a  slow  reciprocating  motion,  as  that 
of  a  pendulum  which  is  produced  by  the 
action  of  gravity  on  the  whole  mass  of  the 
body  ;  while'vibration  is  generally  confined  to 
a  motion  having  quick  reciprocations,  as  that 
of  a  sonorous  body,  and  proceeding  from  the 
reciprocal  action  of  the  molecules  of  the  body 
on  each  other  wlien  their  state  of  equilibrium 
has  been  disturbed. 

2.  Philos.  &  Physiol. :  A  sensorial  motion. 
[Sensorial-motions.] 

•  vi-bra'-ti-un-cle  (t  as  sh),  s.  [Eng. 
vibrati{on);  dimin.  suff.  -luicle.]  A  small  vi- 
bration.    [Vibration,  II.  2.] 

"The  renewed  vibration  being  lees  vigorous  than  the 
original  one  (unless  when  excited  by  the  pruBeiice  of 
the  object,  or  in  certain  morbid  cases)  la  called  a 
miniature  vibration  or  vibratiuncle."—  BelshaTn : 
Philos.  of  tlie  Mind,  §  4. 

vi'-bra-tive,  a.  [Eng.  vibrat{e);  ~ive.]  Vi- 
brating, vibratory. 

"Heat  is  only  an  accident  of  light,  occasioned  hy 
the  rays  putting  a  fine,  subtile,  ethereal  medium, 
which  pervades  all  bodies,  into  a  vtbrettive  motion, 
which  gives  us  that  eenaation,"— JVewtoJi, 

vi'-bra-tor-y,  a.  [Eng,  vibrat{e);  -ory;  Fr, 
vibraioire.] 

1.  Vibrating ;  consisting  of  or  belonging  to 
vibration  or  oscillation. 

"The  ribratory  agitations  of  light  and  oJ  air,'— 
Belsham  :  Philos.  of  the  Mind,  %  4, 

2.  Causing  vibration. 

vi'-bri-d,  s.  [Mod.  Lat,  from  Lat.  vilyro  =  to 
shake,  to  quiver.] 

*  1.  Zool, :  The  type-genus  of  Ehrenberg'a 
Vibrionidse  (q.v.).  It  approximately  corre- 
sponds to  the  modern  genus  Anguillul;i(q.v.). 
Used  also  of  any  individual  of  the  genus. 

t  2.  Bot. :  According  to  Cohn,  a  genus  of 
Schizomycetes,  but  Grove  {Bacteria  &  Yeast 
Fungi)  classes  that  genus  and  Ophidoinonaa 
(Ehrenherg)  with  Spirillum,  which  he  thus 
defines  :  Cells  cylindrical  or  slightly  com- 
pressed, simply  arcuate,  or  spirally  twisted, 
rigid,  with  a  flagellum  at  each  end  (doubtful 
in  some  species).  Multiplication  by  trans- 
verse division,  the  daughter- cells  for  the  most 
part  soon  separating.  At  times,  also,  a  zoo- 
gloea  is  formed.  The  species  are  found  in 
infusions,  in  brackish  water,  and  in  the  slime 
of  the  teeth.  Zopf  asserted  that  minute 
spherical  "cocci,"  short  rodlets  ("bacteria"), 
longer  rodlets  ("bacilli"),  and  filamentous 
("  leptothrix")  forms,  as  well  as  curved  and 
spiral  threads  ("vibrio,"  "spirillum"),  &c., 
occur  as  vegetative  stages  in  one  and  the 
same  Schizomycete.  {Encyc,  Brit,  (ed  9th), 
xxi.  399.) 

"  It  may  be  noted  that  Vibrio  Is  here  [i.e.,  in  Ehren- 
berg'a Die  Infii&ians'hierchen,  p.  75]  conceived  to  be 
naturally  straight-tined,  but  capable  of  bending  iu 
undulations  of  a  serpentine  form,  being  thus  distiu- 
guiahed  from  Spirillum  by  the  fact  that  the  unduia- 
tiuna  lie  all  in  one  plane.  But  moat  modern  observers 
are  agreed  that  the  species  referred  to  Vibrio  belong 
to  two  classes— the  one,  in  which  the  undulations  are 
Berpentine,  being  merely  Bacillus;  the  other,  in 
which  they  are  spiral,  being  undistinguishahle  from 
Spirillum.  Thisia,  therefore,  another  reason  .  .  .  why 
the  name  Vibrio  should  be  dropped,"— W.  A  Orove: 
Bacteria  &  Yeast  Fungi,  p.  69. 

t  vi'-bri-on-al,  a.  [Mod,  Lat.  vibrio,  genit. 
vibrion{is) ;  Eng.  suflf.  -al.]  Of,  belonging  to, 
or  induced  by  vibrios.  In  the  last  sense  the 
word  is  incorrectly  employed,  the  fungi  of 
the  genus  Spirillum  and  the  lapsed  genus 
Vibrio  not  being  pathogenous. 

"  Virchow.  who  examined  a  sample,  considered  the 
granules  found  nn  these  growths  as  not  fui^oid,  but 
vibrional."—8lyth :  Diet.  Hygiene,  p.  72. 

*  vi-bri-6n'-i-d8B,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat,  vibrio, 
genit.  vibrion{is);  Lat.  fem.  pi.  adj.  suff. 
•idee.] 


tSiU  h6^;  po^t,  jd^l;  cat,  9ell,  choms,  9bin,  benQh;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  af ;  expect,  Xenophon,  e^dst.   ph  =  f; 
-Oian.  -tian  ~  shan,   -tion,  -sion  =  shun ;  -tion.  -gion  =  zhun.   -oious,  -tioos,  -sious  =  shiis.   -ble,  -die,  &:c.  =  bel,  d^L 
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vibrlsssB— vloe- 


Zool :  A  lapsed  family  of  Ehrenberg's  In- 
fusoriBw  These  orgauisiiis  are  now  kuown  to 
be  Neiiiatoid  Worms,  atid  are  classed  ia  the 
family  AuguiUulidaj  (q.v.). 

vi-bris'-SSB,  8.  pL  [Lat.  —  the  small  hairs  in 
the  nostrils,  ao  called,  according  to  Festus, 
because  tlieir  extiaction  causes  a  person  to 
shalte  his  head.] 

Biol. :  Hairs  or  bristles  attached  to  the  lips 
of  many  laaiiimals,  and  especially  developed 
in  the  Caruivora  and  Rodcntia.  The  vibrissaa 
are  organs  of  touch,  and  give  warning  of 
external  obstacles,  and  branches  of  the  fifth 
pair  of  nerves  are  distributed  to  their  roots. 
Cats  are  rendered  unable  to  cat(;h  mice  when 
their  whiskers  are  removed,  and  various  ex- 
periments have  shown  that  rabbits,  without 
the  assistance  of  their  eyes,  can  by  means  of 
these  hairs  find  an  outlet  in  narrow  pa3s.iges. 
Popularly  known  as  Smellers  and  Whiskers, 
In  many  birds  the  nasal  apertures  are  covered 
with  stiff,  imperfect  feathers  falso  called 
bristles),  to  which  the  name  Vibrissse  is  some- 
times applied.  These,  however,  are  not  organs 
of  touch,  but  serve  to  prevent  the  nostrils 
becoming  obstructed  by  dust. 

vi'-bro-scope,  s.  (Eng.  vibra{tum),  and  Gr. 
o-KOTieui  (sicopeo)  =  to  see,  to  observe.]  An  in- 
strument invented  by  Duhamel  for  graphically 
recording  the  vibrations  of  a  tuning-fork,  by 
means  of  an  attached  styl»  on  a  piece  of 
smoked  paper  gummed  around  a  cylinder. 
The  folk  is  made  to  vibrate,  and  the  cylinder 
turned,  the  style  making  a  mark  whose  waves 
correspond  to  the  number  of  vibrations  in  a 
second. 

Vl-bur'-mc,  a.  [Eng.  vibum^um);  -ic]  De- 
rived from  the  viburnum. 

Tlbumic-acld, «. 

Chem. :  A  term  formerly  applied  to  an  acid 
found  in  the  bark  of  the  guelder-rose,  pro- 
bably valeric  acid. 

Vi-bur'-num,  o.    [Lat.  =  the  wayfaring- tree,  3 

Bot. :  Guelder-rose;  a  genus  of  Sarabucese. 
Shrubs  or  trees  with  opposite  brandies,  simple 
leaves,  and  terminal  or  axillary  panicles  of 
white  or  pink  flowers ;  calyx  limb  five-cleft, 
corolla  canipanulate  or  funnel-shaped,  five- 
lubed ;  stamens  five,  etigmns  three,  sessile,  ovary 
one-  to  three-celled  ;  fruit  an  inferior  one-tseeded 
berry.  Species  numerous;  two  United  States 
6]>ecies,  Vtburnum  edtile  and  V.  orycoccvB^  neaily 
allied  totheEuroi)eanGuelderR{)8e  {V.opvUta), 
pri>duce  berries  agreeably  acid  in  taste,  which 
are  used  like  cranberries.  The  berrits  of  V. 
lantayta,  the  Wayfaring  tree,  have  medicinal 
properties.  The  wuod  ia  wtijte  and  hatd  and  is 
prized  by  turners.  Tiie  fruit  of  the  Common 
Guelder  Rose  is  eaten  in  Sweden  uud  Norway 
with  honey  and  flour.  Tlie  branches  yield  a  yel- 
low dye.  [Gt'ELDEB-ROSE.]  V.  7Vnft<  is  the  Lau- 
iTiBtinu8(q  V.)  Au  oil  extracted  fr-om  the  seeds 
of  V.  conaceum,  a  large  Himalayan  slirub,  is 
used  by  the  Nepaulese  for  food  and  for  burn- 
ing. The  fruit  of  V.  cotlnifolium,  V.  foetens,  V. 
nervoaum,  and  V.  etellulatum,  Himalayan 
shrubs,  are  eaten  by  the  natives.  The  wood 
of  V.  erubesceiis,  a  small  Himalayan  tree,  is 
very  hard,  close,  and  even-gi-ained. 

vic'-ar,  *vic-aire,  *  vic-are,  *vic-ar-ie. 
■  vi'c-ar-ye,  *  vik-er,  *  vyk-er,  s.  [Fr. 
vicaire  =  a  vicar,  a  deputy,  from  Lat.  vicarium^ 
accus.  of  vicarivs  =  a  substitute,  a  deputy 
from  vicis  =  a  turn,  change,  succession  ;  Sp! 
&  Ital.  vicario;  Port,  vigairo.]  [Vice-,  pre/.] 
*  1.  Ord.  Lang.  :  A  deputy ;  a  person  de- 
puted or  authorized  to  perform  the  duties  or 
functions  of  another. 

"  They  might  apiwint  a  deputy  or  vicar  to  do  It  for 
them."— S^efmrtK ;  On  Tythea,  di.  xxlx. 

2.  Canon  Law :  The  priest  of  a  parish,  the 
predial  titlies  of  which  are  impropriated  or 
appropriated  ;  that  is,  belong  to  a  chapter  or 
religious  house,  or  to  a  layman  who  receives 
them  and  allows  the  vicar  only  the  smaller 
tithes  or  a  salary.    [Rector,] 

"  These  apjiroprlfttlug  corpomtions,  or  re11(rioaa 
houses,  were  wont  to  deputv  one  of  their  own  body  to 
perform  divine  service  in  those  itarlshes  of  which  the 
society  WHS  thus  the  piiiBOii.  I'his  officiating  miniater 
was  lu  reality  no  more  thn.u  a  curate,  deputy,  or  vice- 
gerent of  the  a])pri>priator,  and,  thercfure,  caIImI 
vicarluB  or  vioar." — Blackstone :  Comment.,  bk.  L,  ch. 
13. 

IT  Vicar  of  Christ:  A  title  in  the  early 
Church  common  to  all  bishops,  but  now  con- 
fined to  the  Pope, 


vicar-apostollc,  n. 

Roman  Church:  A  name  formerly  given  to  a 
bishop  or  archbishop,  generally  of  some  remote 
see,  to  whom  the  Popedelegatedaportionof  his 
authority,  or  to  any  ecclesiastic  invested  with 
power  to  exercise  episcopal  jurisdiction  iu  some 
place  where  the  ordinary  was  for  some  reason 
incapable  of  discharging  his  duties  efficiently. 
Now  vicars-apostolic,  who  are  nearly  always 
titular  bishops,  are  appointed  where  no  epis- 
copate has  been  established,  or  where  the 
succession  has  been  interrupted.  There  are 
at  present  over  a  hundred  of  such  vicariates 
in  existence.  The  Church  in  England  was 
governed  by  vicars-apostolic  from  16S5  till 
the  re-establishment  of  the  hierarchy  by  Pope 
Pius  IX.  in  1850. 

vicar-choral,  0. 

1.  A  priest-vicar ;  a  minor-canon  (q.v.> 

2,  A  lay-vicar  (q.v.). 

vicar-forane,  s. 

Boman  Church:  A  dignitary  or  parish  priest 
appointed  by  a  bisliop  to  exercise  a  limited 
jurisdiction  in  a  particular  town  or  district  of 
his  diocese.  The  chief  duty  of  vicars-forane 
is  to  maintain  ecclesiastical  discipline,  report 
to  the  bishop  on  the  lives  of  the  clergy,  and 
to  preside  at  their  local  conferences.  The  first 
Council  of  We-stminster  (1852)  adds  to  these 
the  care  of  sick  priests,  the  administration  of 
Clmrch  property,  and  the  maintenance  of  sa- 
cred buildings.  In  Ireland  almost  their  sole 
function  is  to  grant  episcopal  dispensations 
for  the  non-publication  of  bauus. 

Vicar-general,  s. 

1.  Bovian  Church :  A  clerk,  usnallj^  (hnt  not 
necessarily)  in  holy  orders,  and  having  a  de- 
gree in  canon  law,  appointed  by  a  bisliop  to 
assist  in  the  discharge  of  episcopal  functions. 
In  matters  of  jurisdiction  the  vicar-general  is 
regarded  as  the  ordinary,  and  there  is  no 
appeal  from  the  former  to  the  latter ;  but  the 
vicar-general  may  not  do  any  of  those  things 
which  belong  to  the  episcopal  order.  A  bishop 
la  not  obliged  to  apj>oint  a  vicar-general,  but 
may  appoint  two  or  more  if  necessary.  The 
office  corresponds  closely  to  that  of  an  arch- 
deacon (q.v.)  in  the  early  and  mediaeval  church. 

2.  Anglican  Church :  An  officer  employed  by 
the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  and  some  other 
bishops  to  assist  in  such  matters  as  ecclesi- 
astical causes  and  visitations. 

^c'-gr-age  (age  as  ig),  *  vic'-ar-idge, 
•  vyc-rage,  s.    [Eng.  vicar;  -age.] 

*  1.  The  condition  or  state  of  a  substitute  or 
deputy ;  substitution. 

"They  have  sole  Jurisdiction,  and  the  presbyters 
only  in  substitution  or  vlcaridge."—Iip.  Taylor  :  £pU- 
copacy  Auerted,  {  60. 

2.  The  benefice  of  a  vicar. 

"  Some  vicaraffei  are  more  liberally,  tind  some  mora 
KtaitUy,eadowed."—Blackttone:  Cumment.,  bk.  i„  ch. 
12. 

3.  The  house  or  residence  of  a  vicar. 

vic'-ar-ess,  s.  [Eng.  vicar;  -ess.]  A  female 
vicar.  Also  used  of  the  wife  of  a  vicar  when 
she  liEis  the  character  of  interfering  in  parish 
business. 

"  Mother  Austin  was  afterwards  vicarea  several 
■St&r»."—Archaologia,  xxviil  198. 

•  vi-car'-l-al,  a.     [Eng.  vicar;  -iaLJ\ 

1.  Of  or  ijertaining  to  a  vicar ;  small. 

"In  some  patiahes  rectorial,  and  in  some  vicarial 
tithes."— fifacA-ftone;  C<ymmertL,  bk.  L,  ch.  11. 

2.  Vicarious,  delegated. 

"  All  derived  and  vicariaZ  power  shall  be  done  away, 
as  no  f  iirtheriiecessaiy. " — Blackaall:  Sacred  Claasics, 
li.    (Pref.,  p.  xx.ix.) 

3.  Holding  the  office  of  or  acting  as  a  vicar. 
"  But  the  great  proprietors  of  land  soon  found  the 

inconvenience  uf  a  ministry  no  precarious  and  distent, 
iiitolcrable  ;  and  obtained  for  each  a  resident  pastor, 
either  rectorial  or  vicarial,  either  au  incumbent  or  a 
substitute."— A'no2  .■  SermoTU,  voL  vi.,  ser.  29. 

•^-car'-i-^n,  a.  [Eng.  t;tcar;  -tan.]  A 
vicar. 

vi-car'-J-ate,  *  vi-car'-i-at,  ».  &  t.    [Low 

Lat.  vicar'iatus.] 

*  A*  As  adj. :  Having  delegated  power ; 
delegated. 

"  Held  up  by  the  vicarlat  authority  of  oar  Sml' — 
Barrow  •  Works,  i.  26L 

C  As  substantive : 

*1.  The  office,  position,  or  power  of  a  vicar; 
a  delegated  office  or  power ;  vicarship. 

"Rules  the  charch  by  a  vicariate  of  his  splrlL*— 
Bp.  Ball:  Revelation  Revealed. 


2.  The  jurisdiction  of  a  vicar^aposMIS 
(q.v.). 

"The  Collie  of  the  FropaeandA  Fide  has  divided 
the  hitherto  existing  Apostolic   Vicariate  of  Natal 
■     !..*„  *i i.,_!„,ii„*i....=  '^^uailj/  Telegraph,  Feb.  Vi, 

^-car'-i-Olis,  a.    [Lat.  vicarius.]    [Vicaiu] 

L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Of  or  belonging  to  a  vicar,  deputy,  or 
substitute  ;  deputed,  delegated  :  aa,  vioarvnu 
power  or  authority. 

2.  Acting  for  or  on  behalf  of  another ;  acting 
as  a  deputy,  delegate,  or  substitute :  as,  a 
vicarioiis  agent. 

3.  Performed,  done,  or  suff'ered  for  or  instead 
of  another ;  suffered  or  done  by  deputy, 

^         "  The  death  of  Christ  was  ...  a  vicarioiu  pnulsh- 
ment  of  a\\L."—Waterland:  Works,  vii.  72. 

IL  Med. :  Occurring  in  one  place  instead 
of  another  :  as,  a  vicarious  secretion. 

vi-car'-i-ous-lj^,  adv.  [Eng.  vicariotw ;  -ly.\ 
In  a  vicarious  manner ;  as  deputy,  delegate, 
or  substitute  for  another;  by  means  of  a 
deputy  or  substitute. 

" Their  preimration  is  most  of  it  done  vicarioutlu, 
through  tiieir  dressmakers. " — DaUy  Telegraph,  Marui 
1,  188G. 

^C'-ar-SlUp,  a.  [Eng.  vimr;  •shi'p.\  Th« 
office  of  a  vicar ;  the  ministry  of  a  vicar. 

*  vic-ar-y,  *  vic-ar-ye,  b.    [Vicar.] 

vi9e  (1),  *  vy5e  (1),  *  vis,  s.    [Fr.  irlce,  from 

Lat.  vltiuw.  =  a  vice,  a  fault.] 

1.  A  fault,  a  blemish,  a  defect,  an  imper- 
fection. 

"  You  b.%vo  a  vice  of  mercy  in  yon." 

Shakesp.  :  Troitits  A  Cresttda,  v.  a. 

2.  Any  immoral  or  evil  habit  or  practice ; 
any  evil  habit  or  practice  in  which  a  person 
indulges ;  a  moral  fault  or  failing ;  immorality ; 
customary  deviation  in  a  single  respect  or  in 
general  from  a  right  standard ;  specif.,  the  In- 
dulgence of  immoral,  impure,  or  degrading 
appetites  or  passions. 

"  Let  rae  persuade  you  to  think  of  that  vice  which, 
from  my  experience  and  from  the  testimony  of  othen. 
Is  devastating  your  life."— f7anon  Knox-Liitle,  lu  Echo,' 
Marcli  21,  1688. 

3.  Depravity  or  corruption  of  manners. 
(Used  in  a  general  or  collective  sense,  and 
without  any  plural :  as,  An  age  of  rice.) 

4.  A  fault ;  a  bad  habit  or  trick  in  a  horse, 

*  5.  The  general  title  of  the  bufibon  of  the 
old  moralities  or  moral  plays.  Often  named 
after  one  specific  vice,  as  Iniquity,  Covetou*' 
uess.  Fraud,  &c. 

"  Like  to  the  old  Vice  .  .  . 
Who  with  dagger  of  lath. 
Id  his  rage  and  his  wrath. 
Cries,  ah,  ha !  tu  the  devil.* 

Ohakesp.  :  Twelfth  NigM,  tv.  t. 

*  vlce-bitteiit  a.    Corrupted  with  vice  \ 

a  prey  to  vice. 

"  What  a  paltry  creature  la  a  man  vice-MCten/*^ 
Richardaon  :  Sir  C.  Qrandison,  vi.  ibL 

▼190  (2),  *  vy9e  (2),  *  vys,  •  vysse. «.  &  a. 
[Fr.  vis  (O.  Fr.  viz)  =1  a  vice,  a  spindle  of  m 
press,  a  winding  stair,  from  Lat.  vi(is  =  a 
vine,  bryony,  lit.  =  that  which  winds  or 
twines ;  cl'.  Ital.  vile  =  a  vine,  a  vice,  a  screw.) 

A.  As  substantive : 

L  Literally: 

1.  A  winding-stair,  a  spiral  staircase. 

"  Then  an  angell  came  dowtie  from  the  stage  on  hygh 
by  a  vffce.' —Caxion  :  Chronic^  qf  England,  pt.  vfl., 
p.  136  b. 

2.  An  instrument  with  two  jaws,  between 
which  an  object  may  be  clamped  securely, 
leaving  both  hands  free  for  work.  The  hand- 
vice  is  not  a  vice  proper,  but  has  a  tang  wliich 
is  grasped  by  one  hand,  while  the  other  holds 
the  tool  to  work  upon  the  object  held. 

*'  The  maine  planke  or  upper  stocke  of  the  presse, 
went  with  a  vica  iu  manner  of  a  skrew."— i'.  Holland : 
Pliny,  bk.  xviii.,  ch.  xxxi. 

3.  Plumb. :  A  tool  used  by  plumbers  for 
drawing  lead  into  flat  grooved  rods,  called 
cames,  for  lattice- windows. 

*  IL  Fig.  :  Grasp,  gripe. 

"  An'  I  but  fist  bim  once,  an'  a'  come  but  within  my 
vice."—Shaketk.  :  2  Henry  IV.,  iL  L 

*  B.  As  adj. :  Winding,  spiraL 

"  There  were  somtyme  bouses  with  vyae  arches  and 
voules  in  the  mauer  of  rome. "— Cozfon ;  Beicript. 
Britain,  p.  16. 

Vi9e-,  pref.  [Fr. ,  from  Lat.  vice  =  in  place  of, 
from  vicis  (genit.)  =  a  turn,  change,  stead.] 
A  prefix,  denoting  in  its  compounds,  one  who 
acta  in  place  or  as  deputy  of  another,  or  ona 


late,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father ;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  thSre ;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;  go,  p5t, 
or.  wore,  wolf,  work,  whd,  son ;  mnto,  cC^,  ciire,  nnite,  cur,  rule,  full ;  try,  Syrian,    se,  oa  =  e ;  ey  =  a ;  qu  =  Uw» 


vice— viciously 
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■eoond  in  rank :  as,  irtce-president,  t^tcc-chair- 
mau,  &c. 

TT  (1)  In  colloquial  language  it  is  frequently 
used  independently  as  a  noun,  the  conipuuud 
for  which  it  stands  being  indicated  by  the 
context. 

•'Mr.  DumkliiB  acting  as  chairitiftn,  and  Mr.  Luffey 
offlciatint!  as  vic<t."—Diclteni:  Pickwick,  ch.  viL 
(2)  It  is  also  commonly  used  as  a  preposition 
or  adverb,  with  the  force  of  "  in  the  place  of," 
"to  succeed." 

vice-admlral«  s. 

*  1.  The  second  commander  of  a  fleet. 

"Tlie  vice-admiral  in  the  middle  of  the  fleet,  with  a 
neat  squiidruii  ot  KEUUes,  Btruck  aall  directly.*— 
Knoiles :  Hut.  Turkes. 

2,  [Admiral,  *|y.] 
Tice-admiralty,  s. 

1.  The  office  of  a  vice-admiral 


2.  A  vice-admiralty  court. 

Vice-admiralty  Courts :  Tribunals  established 
In  the  British  possessions  beyond  the  seas 
with  jurisdiction  ever  maritime  causes,  includ- 
ing those  relating  to  prizes. 

*  vice-agent,  ».     One  who  acts  in  place 

of  another. 

*'  A  vnssal  Satan  Imth  made  hia  vice-apent,  to  cross 
whatever  the  faithful  ought  to  Aa."~IIooker. 

vice-Chair,  s. 

1,  The  seat  occupied  by  a  vice-chairman. 

2.  A  vice-chairman  (q.v.X 

vice-chairman,  s.  A  deputy  chairman  ; 
also  one  who  occupies  the  seat  at  the  end  of 
the  table,  facing  the  chairman. 

Vice- chamberlain,  s.  The  deputy  of  a 
chamberlain ;  in  the  royal  houselioldj  the 
deputy  of  the  Lord  Chamberlain.  {EhigliBh.) 

vice-chancellor,  s.  An  officer  next  in 
rank  to  a  chancellor;  the  de^iuty  of  a  chan- 
cellor : 

1.  Law:  A  judge  in  the  Chancery  division 
of  the  High  Court  of  Justice  in  England, 
holding  a  separate  court.  The  oftlce  was 
abolished  by  tlie  Judicature  Act.  [Judge,  s., 
II.  1.] 

2.  Univ. :  An  officer  who  acts  as  deputy  of 
the  chancellor,  discharging  nearly  all  the 
duties  of  the  latter  in  his  absence. 

"Oner  each  vuiuersltie  also  there  ia  a  seuerall  chan* 
eelor,  whose  offices  are  perpetuail,  liowheit  their  Bub- 
■tltutes,  whom  we  call  vice-cJtancellora,  are  changed 
euerle  jeaie."—Sotitii}ied :  Detcript.  Engand,  bk.  ii., 
Ch.UL 

Vice-chancellorship,  s.    The  office  or 

dignity  of  a  vice-chancellor. 

vice-consul,  s.  An  officer  who  acts  in 
place  of  a  consul ;  a  subordinate  officer  to 
whom  consular  functions  are  delegated,  in 
•ome  particular  part  of  a  district  already 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  a  consul. 

*  vice-king,  s.  One  who  acts  in  the  place 
of  a  king ;  a  viceroy. 

"Hia  deputie  or  9ice-kingMie\Ti%  na  at  sea,  came  with 
his  canoe  to  \i&.''~3ackluyt  :  Voyaget,  lii.  ISS. 

*  vice-legate,  s.  A  subordinate,  assistant, 
or  deputy  legate. 

Vice-presidency,  a.  The  office  or  posi- 
tion of  a  vice-president. 

vice-president,  s.  One  who  holds  office 
next  to  a  president.  Tn  the  Cftiited  States  the 
Vice-President  is  elected  at  the  same  time  with 
(he  President,  to  succ-eed  him  in  case  of  his 
death  during  his  term  of  otfice.  This  has 
happened  four  times  within  the  history  of 
the  country.  The  Vice-President  officiates  as 
President  of  the  Senate. 

•vi9e,  v.t.    [Vice  (2),  s.] 

1.  To  press  or  squeeze  with,  or  as  with,  a 
vice  ;  to  hold  in,  or  as  in  a  vice. 

2.  To  screw  ;  to  force  or  press,  as  in  a  vice. 

••  ^  8  he  had  eeen  "t  or  been  an  iuBtrument 
T»  »ic»  you  to  'f       Shakesp.  :  WirUer'a  Tale,  i.  S. 

•  Vi9ed,  a.    [Eng.  vic(e),  (1),  s. ;  -ed.]    Vicious, 
wicked,  corrupt    [See  extract  under  Hioh- 

VICED.] 

•  vi9e-ger'-en9e,   *  vi9e-ger'-en-93r,   s. 

[Eng.  vicegeren{t) ;  -ce,  -cy.]  The  office  of  a 
vicegerent ;  deputed  power ;  lieutenancy ; 
agency  under  apnther. 

,  •'  To  the  great  vicegerency  I  g«w, 

)         Being  a  title  as  supreme  as  new. 

Drayton :  Legend  of  Thomas  Cronw^L 


vi9e-gor'-ent,  a.  &  «.  [Lat.  vice  =  in  place 
of,  and  gerens,  pr.  par.  of  gero=  to  carry  on, 
to  act,  to  rule.] 

A.  As  adjective : 

1.  Having  or  exercising  delegated  power; 
acting  as  a  vicegerent,  or  in  the  place  of 
another. 

"  But  whom  send  I  to  Judge  them  T  whom  but  Thea 
Vicegerent  Soul"  MUion  :  P,  U,  x.  56. 

*  2.  Carried  out  or  exercised  under  delegated 
authority. 

"  Under  his  great  eieegwent  reign  abide 
Uuited,  HB  one  iudividual  soul." 

Milton. :  P.  L.,  t.  8«. 

B.  As  mhst. :  An  officer  deputed  by  a  su- 
perior or  proper  authority  to  exercise  the 
powers  or  functions  of  another;  one  acting 
with  delegated  authority  ;  a  deputy,  a  sub- 
stitute. 

"  To  haue  the  autoritle  as  a  notable  vicegerent  in  eo 
oxcellont  and  paynefull  an  office."— PttoZ ;  Timothye  L 

vi9e -man,  ».  [Eng.  vice  (2),  s.  ;  and  man,] 
A  man  who  works  at  a  vice  ;  specifically,  a 
smith  who  works  at  a  vice  instead  of  an  anvil. 

*  vi9'-on-ar-^,  a.  [Lat.  vtcenarius,  from 
viceni  =  "twenty  each  ;  viginti  =  twenty.] 
Pertaining  to  or  consisting  of  twenty. 

vi-9en'-ni-al,  a.  [Lat.  viceni  =  twenty  each, 
and  aniitis  =  a  year.]  Lasting  or  continuing 
twenty  years. 

Vicennial-prescription,  s. 

Scots  Law :  A  prescription  of  twenty  years ; 
one  of  the  lesser  prescriptions  which  is  plead- 
able against  holograph  buuds  not  attested  by 
witnesses. 

vige-re'-gal,  a.    [Pref.  vice-,  and  Eng.  regal.] 
Of  or  pertfiining  to  a  viceroy  or  to  viceroyalty. 
"No  public  ceremony  could  be  performed  in  a  be- 
coming manner  uudi;r  the  yicer€ualTOQL"~Jlacatilay  : 
Hvit.  £ng.,  ch.  xiL 

vi9e'-r^,  s.  [Fr.  viceroi,  from  vice  =  in  place 
of,  and  roi=  king.]  A  vice-king;  one  who 
acts  as  the  governor  or  ruler  of  a  kingdom, 
country,  or  province  in  the  place  and  name 
of  the  sovereign,  aud  with  regal  authority. 

vi9e-r6^'-al-t^,  s.     [Eng.  viceroy;  -alty,] 

The  dignity,  office,  or  jurisdiction  of  a  viceroy. 

"  So  importaut  a  concentration  of  Imperial  an  thorltr 

over  Ireland  hb  would  be  implied  in  the  detiuite  nboli- 

tlon  of  the  viceroyalty."— DaUv  Telegraph,  July  Ifi, 

IMS. 

*  vi9e'-r6^-Sllip,  s.  [Eng.  viceroy ;  •ship.'i 
The  dignity  or  office  of  a  viceroy ;  viceroyalty. 

*  vi9'-e-t^,  8.    [Eng.  vice  (1),  s. ;  -ty.\    Fault, 

defect,   imperfection.     {Ben   Jonson:   I/yve's 
Welcome  at  WeLbeck.) 

vi'-9e  ver'-sa,  phr.  [Lat.  =  the  turn  being 
changed.]  Contrariwise;  on  the  contrary; 
the  reverse ;  the  terms  or  the  case  being  re- 
versed. 

vi9'-l-a,  *.    [Lat.  =  a  vetch.] 

Bot. :  Vetch,  Tare ;  the  typical  genus  of 
Viciece  (q.v.).  Clinibling  or  diffuse  herbs, 
with  abruptly  pinnate  leaves,  nearly  always 
ending  in  a  tendriL  Flowers  in  axillary  ra- 
cemes, blue,  purple,  or  yellow;  wings  of  the 
corolla  adnate  to  the  keel ;  style  filiform,  with 
the  upper  part  hairy  all  round,  or  with  a  tnft 
of  hair  beneath  the  stigma.  Known  species 
about  a  hundred;  from  the  northerly  regions 
of  South  America.  Ten  arn  European :  V 
tetrctsperma,  the  Slender;  V.hvrsuta,  the  Hairy 
or  Common  Tare  ;  V.  Cracca,  the  Tufted  ;  V. 
Orobus,  the  Wood  Bitter;  V,  sylvatica,  the 
Wood ;  V.  seputm,  the  Bush ;  V.  lutea,  the 
Rough-podded  Yellow ;  V.  sativa,  the  Com- 
mon ;  V.  lathyroides,  the  Spring;  and  V.  bithy- 
nica,  the  Rongh-podded  Purple  Vetch.  One 
of  the  most  common  is  Vicia  hirsuta,  which 
is  found  in  cornfields  and  hedges.  It  has 
weak,  straggling,  and  clinibling  stems,  two  or 
three  feet  long,  and  insignificant  pale  blue 
flowers.  V.  Cracca,  found  in  bushy  places, 
lias  numerous  and  tine  bluish-purple  flowers. 
V.  Orobus,  with  unilateral  racemes  of  purplish- 
white  flowers,  and  V.  sylvatica,  with  numerous 
and  very  beautiful  flowers — white  streaked 
with  bluish  veins— are  found  in  rocky  or 
mountainous  regions.  V,  septum,  with  dull 
pale  purple  flowers,  is  frequent  in  woods  and 
shady  places,  while  V.  lutea  flourishes  best 
near  the  sea.  V.  sativa  has  six  to  ten  leaflets, 
one  or  two  axillary,  nearly  sessile  flowers,  and 
silky  legumes.    It  is  frequent  in  cultivated 


ground.  V.  lathyroides,  is  a  small  specie*, 
with  two  to  six  leaflets,  and  solitary  flowers. 
Vicia  Faba  is  the  Common  Bean.     [Bean.J 

*  vic'-i-ate  (c  as  sh),  v.t.  &  i.    [Vitiate.] 

vi^-i'-e'-S&,  s.  pi.      [Mod.   Lat.  t)ici(a);   Lat. 

fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -ece.] 

Bot. :  A  tribe  of  Papllionaceae.  The  ten 
filaments  of  the  stamens,  or  at  least  nine  of 
them,  connate ;  cotyledons  fleshy ;  leaves 
generally  cirrhose.  Genera :  Cicer,  Pisum, 
Ervum,  Vicia,  Lathyrus,  &c. 

vi9'-in-age  (age  as  ig),  *  voi-sln-age,  s. 

[Prop,  voisiiwge,  from  Fr.  voisijioffc  =  neigh- 
bourhood, from  voisi7i=  neighbouring,  from, 
Lat.  vicinum,  accns.  of  vicinu^  =  neiglibour- 
ing,  near ;  lit.=  belonging  to  the  same  street, 
from  viciis  (whence  A.S.  wic;  Eng.  wick  =  a, 
town)  =  a  street ;  cogn.  with  Gr.  oXkos  [oikos) 
=  a  house ;  Sansc.  vega  =  a  house,  an  en- 
trance ;  vig  =  to  live.] 

1.  Neighbourhood ;  the  place  or  places  near 
to  or  adjoining  each  other  ;  vicinity. 

"To  summon  the  Protestant  gentry  of  the  vicinage 
to  the  rescue."— J/acau^ay ;  Ulat.  Eng,,  ch.  xiL 

*  2.  The  quality,  condition,  or  state  of  being 
a  neighbour  or  neighbourly ;  nearness  or 
closeness  of  situation  or  position. 

"  The  vicinage  of  the  tnivelllng  studio  was  an  occa- 
sion and  n  pretext  for  unprecedented  larka, "— iScrifr- 
ner'a  Magazine,  March,  iBfiO,  p.  6GU. 

*  vi9'-in-al,  •  vi9'-uie,  a.  [Lat.  vicinaXiit 
from  vicinus  =  near.]    [Vicinage.] 

1.  Near,  neighbouring,  close. 

"  Under  whose  [God's]  merciful  hand  nanlganta 
aboue  all  other  creatui  ea  naturally  bee  most  nigh  and 
vicine."—!] ackluyt :   Voyages,  L  229. 

2.  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  village  or  town  (?). 

"The  vallum  or  rideed  bank,  seemtugly  a  vidntd 
way  if  not  a  rampart. '—H'arCon.-  11  lat.  AiddingUm, 
p.  65. 

^-jin'-i-tj^,  *  vi-cin-i~tie,  n.  [Fr.  viciniUt 
from  Lat.  vicinitatem,  accus.  of  vicinitas  = 
neighbourhood,  nearness,  from  vicinvs  = 
neighbouring,  near.] 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  near ;  near^ 
ness,  proximity,  propinquity. 

"Be  as  much  retained  fu  their  vicinity  as  if  they 
trero  separated  by  uiiles." — WoUatton:  Beligifm  if 
nature,  §  tf. 

*  2.  Close  relationship. 

"  Their  vicinity  and  relation  to  oar  blessed  Lord.'— 
Bp.  Taylor:  Episcopacy  Aiierted,  J  40. 

3.  Neighbourhood ;  neighbouring  or  ad- 
joining places  or  country  ;  district  or  space 
immediately  surrounding  or  adjacent  to  any- 
thing. 

*  vi-ci-os'-i-tj^,  •  vi-ti-os'-i-tj^  (ci,  tl  as 

Slli),  s.      [Lat.    vitiositas,    from    vitiosus  = 

vicious  (q.v.).]    The  quality  or  state  of  being 

vicious  ;  con-uption  of  manners  ;  viciousuess. 

"  Reason  by  little  and  little  doth  illuminate,  purge, 

and  cleanse  the  soule  in  ah)t,tln|{  and  diminishinK  ever. 

more  the  viiiaaity  thereof,  "—i*.  JJoUand:  Plutaroh, 

p.  2oa 

vi'-oiOUS,  *  ^ -tions,  u.  [Fr.  vicieux,  from 
Lat.  vitiosus  =  vicious,  from  vitiuvi  —  vice  ; 
Sp.  &.  Port,  vicioso;  ItaL  vizioso.]    [Vice  (1),  s.\ 

1.  Characterized  by  some  vice,  fault,  ■  or 
blemish;  faulty,  imperfective,  defective:  aa, 
a  viciotis  system  of  government. 

2.  Contrary  to  moral  principles  or  to  recti- 
tude ;  immoral,  bad,  evil. 

"  Such  tticious  habits  na  disgrace  his  name." 

Caioper :  Tirocinium,  63L 

3.  Addicted  to  vice  or  immoral  habits  or 
practices;  corrupt  in  principles  or  conduct; 
immoral,  depraved,  wicked,  abandoned. 

"  He  put  awnie  the  vicious 
And  toke  to  him  the  vertuous."  Oower:  C.  A.,  vi 

4.  Addicted  to  some  fault,  bad  habit,  or 
trick ;  not  properly  tamed  or  broken.  (Said 
of  a  horse.) 

*  5.  Vitiated,  foul,  impure  :  as,  vicious  air. 

6.  Corrupt,  faulty;  not  genuine  or  pure; 
incorrect :  as,  a  vicious  style  of  writing. 

7.  Spiteful,  malignant,  virulent,  bitter :  q\ 
a  vicious  attack,    (fiolloq.) 

vicions-intromission,  b. 

Scots  Law :  The  intermeddling  of  the  effectl 
of  another  without  any  authority.    (InteO" 

MISSION.] 

vi'-Ci0U8-ly,  adv.    [Eng.  vicious  ;  -ly.] 

1.  In  a  vicious,  foulty,  or  incorrect  manner; 
faultily. 


bSil,  b^;  poUt,  J^l;  cat,  9611,  chorus,  9hin,  bengb;  go.  gem;  tliin,  %hiB;  sin,  a^;  expect,  :^enophon,  exist.    -Ing. 
HSian.  -tian  =  slian.    -tion,  -sion  =  shiin ;  -tion.  -^ion  —  zbiin.    -oious.  -tioua,  -sious  —  shus.    -ble,  -die,  <Sic.  =:  bel,  d^L 
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viciousness— victorial 


2.  In  an  immoral,  depraved,  or  corrapt 
manrier;  immorally. 

"And  label  deiueaiiyd  her  bo  viciously,  that  iu  pro- 
cesse  of  tyme  ahe  fell  iu  such  nouerte,  that  she  dyed 
lu  great  penury  &  uiiBerye.  — ^'a&i/a'i  ■"  Cronyde, 
eba  cIvU 

3.  Spitefully,  malignantly,  titterly ;  with 
malice.    {Colloq.) 

Ti'-cioos-ness, "  vi-cious-nesse,  s.  [Eng. 

viciQits ;  •ness.'\ 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  vicious, 
faulty,  or  imperfect. 

2.  Tlie  quality  or  state  of  being  contrary  to 
morality  or  rectitude  ;  immorality,  depravity. 

3.  Addictetlness  to  viceor  immorality;  de- 
pravity uf  principles  or  manners  ;  habitual 
violation  of  the  moral  law  or  of  moral  duties. 

"  A  iiersoii  duceased,  geuemlly  and  Juatly  hated  for 
hvit!iclo^t■^^nei!^e."— Fuller:  Worthies;  General. 

i.  Unmliness,  refractoriness.  (Said  of  a 
horse.) 

5.  Spitefulness,  malignancy;  malicious  bit- 
terness. 

Vi-cis'  -si-tude,  s.  [Lat.  vidssitudo  =■  change, 
from  vLcis  =  change.] 

1.  Regular  change  or  succession  from  one 
thing  to  another. 

"ThiB  Buccesslou  of  ttiingB  upou  the  earth  la  the 
reeult  of  the  viciisUitde  of  eeaaonB."— H^oorfward. 

2.  A  change  or  passing  from  one  state  or 
condition  to  another;  change,  mutation,  re- 
volution. 

"Through  all  vicisiitudet  of  fortune."— Jfocaulay  ; 
But.  Eng  ,  ch,  xiv. 

•^-9is-si-tu'-diii-ar-^,  a,  [Lat.  vicissU 
Uido,  genit.  vicissitudin{is)  =  change  ;  Eng. 
adj.  suff.  -ary.]  Subject  to  vicissitudes  or 
changes ;  characterized  by  or  exhibiting  vicis- 
situdes. 

"The  days  of  man  [are]  vieUiitudinary.  as  though 
he  had  ab  many  good  days  as  ilV—Donne  :  Devotions, 
p.  SIS. 

*vi-cis-si-tu'-din-oiis,  a.  [Vicissitu- 
DiNARY.]  Full  of  vici.ssitudes  or  changes ; 
characterized  by  or  subject  to  a  succession  of 
changes. 

Vi-cis'-sy,  5.    [See  compound.] 

vicissy-duck,  5. 

Ornith. :  A  bird  described  by  Simmonds  as 
a  "  West-Indiiin  water-fowl,  smaller  than  the 
European,  and  affording  excellent  food."  It 
is  probably  the  Widow-duck  (q.v.). 

•l^-con'-ti-el,  «.  [Mid.  Eng.  vicourUe  = 
viscount  (q.v.).] 

Old  Law :  Pertaining  to  .the  sheriff  or  Ti- 
oount. 

Tlcontiel-rents,  s.  pi. 

Old  Law :  Certain  farms  for  which  the 
sheriff  pays  a  rent  to  the  king.  By  3  &  4 
Wm.  IV.  these  farms  were  placed  uuder  the 
management  of  the  Commissioners  of  Woods 
and  Forests. 

Ticontiel-writs,  s.  pi. 

Old  Imw:  Writs  triable  in  the  county  or 
sheritfs'  court. 

•  ^-COlin'-ti-^l,  tt.      [ViCONTIEL.] 

I^c'-tim,  s.  [Fr.  victiine,  from  Lat.  victiTna^  a 
word  of  doubtful  origin  ;  prob.  from  vincio  = 
to  bind,  hence  =  the  bound  one.] 

1.  A  living  creature  sacrificed  to  some  deity 
or  in  the  performance  of  some  religious  rite  ; 
usually  some  beast  slain  in  sacrifice,  but  the 
practice  of  immolating  human  beings  has  also 
been  fullowed  by  many  nations. 

"The  chief  part  of  the  sacrifice  waathe  victim,  cou- 
ceruiiig  wliich  it  may  be  observed  iu  the  first  place, 
that  It  was  required  to  be  whole,  perfect  and  sound  la 
all  its  menibers,  without  spot  or  blemish. "— /*o((er  ; 
Aniii/.  Greet  f,  bk.  ii.,  ch.  iv. 

2.  A  person  or  thing  destroyed  or  injured 
in  some  manner  by  some  casualty. 

"  Another  theatre  wrapi^ed  in  flames,  together  with 
the  sacrifice  of  scorea.  perhaps  of  hundreds  of  victiyns 
doomed  to  die  tliu  most  dreadful  death  imaginable." — 
Daily  TeUgraph.  March  22, 1883. 

3.  A  person  or  thing  sacrificed  in  the  pur- 
suit of  an  object ;  a  persnn  or  thing  destroyed 
or  injurpd  from  application  to  some  object : 
as,  a  victiin  to  avarice,  a  victim  to  jealousy. 

4.  A  living  being  sacrificed  by  or  suffering 
severe  injury  from  another. 

5.  Hence,  one  who  is  cheated  or  duped ;  a 
dupe,  a  gull. 

"  To  control  the  credulity  of  the  victimt  of  Hero- 
dotuB.  ■— e/o6e,  March  25, 1888. 


*  VlC'-tim-ate,  v.t.  [Lat  victimattts,  pa.  par. 
of  viclinw  —  to  sacrifice]  To  sacrifice  ;  to 
make  a  victim  of;  to  immolate. 

Yic'-tim-ize,  vic'-tim-i^e,  v.t.  [Eng. 
victim;  -ize.]  To  make  a  victim  of;  espe- 
cially, to  make  the  victim  of  a  swindle  or 
fraud ;  to  dupe,  to  swindle,  to  defraud,  to 
cheat. 

"She  victimized  large  numbers  of  triidesmeu    lu 
Edinburgh."— iSt.  Jamvi'a  Gazette,  Jlliirch  i,  1S8S. 

vic'-tim-iz-er,  vic'-tim-is-er,  s.  [Eng. 
victiviiz{e),  {victim,is{e) ;  -er.\  One  who  victim- 
izes, swindles,  or  defrauds  another. 


vic'-tor,    *  vic-tour,   *  vyc-tor,  s.   &  a. 

[Lat.  mctor,  from  vxcius,  pa.  par,  of  vinico 
(pa.  t.  vici)  =  to  conquer  ;  from  the  same  root 
as  Goth,  weigan,  weihan  (pa.  par,  wigans)  = 
to  strive,  to  contend ;  A.S.  'Ojig  =  war.  Ital. 
viliore.] 
A,  As  substantive : 

1.  One  who  is  victorious  in  a  contest ;  one 
who  wins  or  gains  the  prize  or  advantage  in  a 
contest ;  one  who  vanquishes  another  in  any 
struggle  ;  especially,  one  who  is  victorious  in 
war ;  a  vanquisher. 

"  Some  time  the  flopd  prevails,  and  then  the  wind, 
Botli  tugging  to  be  victors,  breast  to  breast." 

Hhukesp. :  3  Henry  VI.,  U.  B. 

*  2.  One  who  ruins  or  destroys  ;  a  destroyer. 
"^There,  victor  of  his  health,  his  fortune,  friends. 

And  fame,  this  lord  of  useless  thousunds  ends." 
Pope:  Moral  Esiaya,  iii.  31S. 

•  B.  -4s  adj. :  Victorious, 

"  Despite  thy  victor  sword."       Shake^.  :  Lear,  T.  8, 
IF  For  the  difference  between  victor  and  con- 
queror, see  Conqueror. 

*  vic'-tor-dom,  *  vio-tor-dome,  s.  [Eng. 
victor;  -dom.]  The  condition  of  a  victor  ; 
victory. 

"  Then  will  I  stand  by,  and  looke  on,  and  see  -what 
vtctordome  thou  ahalt  g6t."—Bama  :  Worket,  fol  278. 

*vic'-tdr-er,  a.    [Eng.  victor;  -er.]    A  victor, 

a  conqueror. 

"  The  chariots  of  noble  vtctorevM  riding  in  triumph." 
-~P.  Bolland  :  Plinie,  blc.  xxvlii.,  ch.  iv. 

*^c'-tdr-es3,  *  vie -tor -esse,  «.     [Eng. 

victor;  -ess.]    A  female  victor. 

"When  the  victoreste  arrived  there." 

Spenser :  F.  «.,  III.  xlL  44. 

Vic-tor'-i-a,  s,     [Lat.  —  victory  (q.v.).] 

1.  Rom.  Mythol. :  One  of  the  deities  of  the 
Eomans,  called  by  the  Greeks  Nik6.  She 
was  sister  of  Strength  and  Valour,  and  was 
one  of  the  attendants  of  Jupiter.  Sylla  raised 
her  a  temple  at  Rome,  and  instituted  festivals 
in  her  honour.  Slie  was  represented  with 
wings,  crowned  with  laurel,  and  holding  the 
branch  of  a  palm-tree  in  her  hand- 

2.  Astron.  :  [Asteroid,  12]. 

3.  Bot. :  A  genus  of  Euryalidae  (q.v.),  akin 
to  Eurj'ale,  from  which  it  differs  by  the  sepals 
being  deciduous,  by  the  petals  gradually  pass- 
ing into  stamens,  and  by  the  cells  of  the 
ovary  being  more  numerous.  Species  one  or 
three.  The  type  is  Victoria  regia,  named  by 
Lindley  after  Queen  Victoria.  It  is  the  most 
magnificent  of  all  known  water-lilies,  and  is 
the  more  acceptable  that  it  came  from  a 
region  in  which  it  had  been  supposed  that  no 
Nymphsacese  occurred.  It  was  first  dis- 
covered by  the  botanist  HaBuke  in  1801  ; 
Bonpland  afterwards  met  with  it.  Orbigny,  in 
1828,  sent  home  specimens  to  Paris;  others 
also  subsequently  saw  it  growing,  but  it  ex- 
cited no  attention  till,  in  1837,  Sir  Robert 
Bchomburgk  found  it  in  the  Berbice  River  in 
British  Guiana.  The  rootstock  is  thick  and 
fleshy,  the  leaf-stalks  prickly,  the  leaf  pel- 
tate, its  margin  circular,  its  diameter  from  six 
to  twelve  feet,  the  edge  so  turned  np  as  to 
make  the  leaves  floating  in  tranquil  water  look 
like  a  number  of  large  trays.  The  leaves  are 
green  above,  and  covered  with  small  bosses, 
below  they  are  deep  purple  or  violet ;  the  un- 
developed flowers  are  pyriform ;  the  sepals 
four,  each  about  seven  inches  long  by  lour 
broad,  purple  externally,  whitish  internally  ; 
the  petals  numerous,  in  several  rows,  passing 
insensibly  into  stamens,  fragrant,  the  outer 
ones  white,  the  inner  ones  roseate ;  stamens 
numerous,  the  outer  fertile,  the  inner  sterile  ; 
ovary  many  celled,  cup-shaped  above,  with 
many  small  stigmas  along  its  upper  margin  ; 
fruit  a  prickly  berry.  A  native  of  South  Amer- 
ican rivers,  especially  the  tributaries  of  the 
Amazon      It  has  been   intioduced    into  the 


United  States  and  other  countries.    Theseodn 
are  said  to  be  eatable,  and  the  plant  is  in  con- 
sequence called  Water  Maize  by  the  natives 
of  the  region  where  it  grows. 
i.  Vehicles:  A  park-carriage,  having  alow 


VICTORIA  CROSS. 


VICTORIA. 

seat  for  two  persons,  a  calash  top,  and  ai 
elevated  drivers  seat  in  front. 

"With  silent  morosity  he  hands  her  into  her  ri^ 
toria.''—/thoda  Broughton:  Second  Thoughts.,  voL  ii., 
pt.  it,  ch.  viii. 

1[   Royal  Order  of  Victoria  dt  Albert:  An 
order  instituted  by  Queen  Victoria,  Feb.  10, 
1862,  in  memory  of  the  Prince  Consort,  who 
died  Dec.  14,  1861.     It  was  enlarged  Oct  10. 
1864,    Nov.   15,    1865,    and 
again  on   March  15,   1880. 
It  consists  of  her  Majesty, 
as  Sovereign  of  the  Order, 
and   fifteen    ladies    of  the 
Royal  families  of  Europe, 
■who  form  the  First  class 
The  second  class   consist* 
of  eight  ladies  of  the  royal 
families  of  Europe,  and  re- 
lated to  the  British  royal  , 
family.       The   third   class 
includes   twenty -one   lady 
members  of  the  British  no- 
bility, and  the  fourth  class 
fifteen  lady  members  of  the 
nobility  and  gentry.     The 
badge  is  composed  of  like-  ^*"°"v?(^o''r™ 
nesses    in    profile    of    her        and  albert. 
Majesty  and  Prince  Albert, 
sui'mouuted  by  a  border  of  precious  stones 
(different  for  each  class)  for  the  first,  second, 
and  third,  and  of  the  monogram  "V.A."  for 
the  fourth  class,  all  surmounted  by  an  Im- 
perial crown.     Ribbon,  white  moir6. 

Victoria  Cross,  s.    A  British  naval  and 
military  decoration  instituted  by  royal  war- 
rant, Jan.  29,  1856,  and  bestowed  for  "  con- 
spicuous bravery  or  de- 
votion" to  the  country 
in  the  presence  of  the 
enemy.     It  is  the  most 
coveted  of  all  Briti.sh  de- 
corations, and   is    open 
to  all  officers  and  men 
of  the  regular,  auxiliary, 
and  reserve  forces.      It 
consists  of  a  bronze  Mal- 
tese cross  with  the  royal  | 
crest  in  the  centre,  and 
underneath     an      escrol 
bearing  the  inscription, 
"  For  Valour."  It  is  worn 
attached  to  the  breast  by 
a  blue  ribbon  In  tlie  case 
of  the  navy,  and  by  a  red 
in  the  case  of  the  army. 
For  every  additional  act  of  bravery  an  addi- 
tional clasp  may  be  added.    The  cross  canies 
with  it  a  special  pension  of  £10  a  year,  and 
each  additional  clasp  an  additional  pension 
of  £5  a  year. 

Victoria  crowned-pigeon,  s. 

Omith. :  Goura  victorice,  a  large  pigeon  from  \ 
New  Guinea  and  the  adjacent  islands.  General 
colour  slaty  blue,  with  reddish-brown  under- 
surface;  bluish-gray  stripes  on  wings,  and  a 
broad  grayish-white  line  at  the  end  of  the 
tail.  It  has  a  crest  of  numerous  small  fea- 
thers, which  terminate  in  spatules. 

Victoria  Institute,  s.  An  institution 
having  its  headquarters  in  London  and  founded 
to  harmonize  Sciipture  and  science.  The 
meeting  which  resolved  on  its  formation  wag 
held  on  June  16,  1865,  and  it  was  established 
on  the  22nd  of  the  same  month.  Called  also 
the  Philosophical  Society. 

*vic-tor'-i~al,  o.     [Eng.  victory;  -al.]    Per- 
taming  to  or  in  celebration  of  a  victory. 

"  Wrote  thifl  victoriaZ  ditton."—  Urquhart :  BcJitUtU, 
bk.  a,  ch.  xxvil. 


I&te.  fat,  f^e,  amidst,  wbat,  fSll,  fether;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  p6t« 
or.  wore,  woli;  work,  who,  son;  mute,  ciib,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rule,  fiill;  try,  Syrian,    sa,  oa  =  e;  ey  =  a:  au ^^ kw. 


Victorian— viduous 
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^c-tor'-i-f>ji,  a     [See  defs.] 

1.  Of  oi  bfcL'i-ging  to  the  reign  of  Queen 
'Qctona,  -.vh,!  a  mj  nded  the  throne  1837. 

"He  trelied  jla  reaikr-.  less  than  any  other  Hr- 
tormn  vci*  ot  tho  Iliat  in\\k.-—Allieiiwum,  Ai)nl2l, 
RS)8,  i>.  ttf.i. 

it.  O:  or  belonging  to  Victoria,  a  division  of 
Australia,  named  after  Queen  Victoria  in  1S51. 

trtc'-tor-ine,  s.  [Kamed  after  Queen  Victoria.] 
i.  A  small  fur  tipi>et  worn  by  hidies. 
"A  w„riu  .  .  ,  victorine  of  cat-aUiii  tli.it  encircled 
her  neck."— ir.  :S:  Muyo:  Neoor Again,  ch.  viii. 

2.  A  variety  of  peach. 

intc-tbr'-i-oiis,  *  vic-tor-y-ous,  *  vyc- 
tor-y-ous,  a.  [Fr.  victorimx,  from  i_,at. 
uioiortosKS  =  full  of  victory,  from  victor  =sx 
victor  (q. v.);  Sp.  &  Port,  victorioso;  Ital.  vit- 
torioso.  ] 

1.  Having  obtained  victory  ;  having  con- 
quered in  battio  or  conflict  of  any  kind  ; 
liiiving  overconifj  an  antaj^oniat  ;  especially, 
liaviiig  obtiiir.ed  vietoi'y  over  an  enemy  iu 
war;  conquer'iig. 

"  Suug  triumph,  ami  hlia  suiig  victorious  king  " 
JliHon:  y.  L.,  vi.  836. 

2.  A.ssoii'fl*^  or  connected  with  victory; 
char.icteriz*'d  i)y  victory;  producing  viutoi'y. 

" Smlie'j  l^iesQ  hoiioni's  shall  be  siuitchVl  away, 
Aud  cuTit  fur  evei'  thia  virforious  dny." 

i'oiie:  Jiape  of  the  Lock,  iiL  104. 

3   Emblematic  of  victory  ;  betokening  con- 
que"*. 
"i.oir  are  our  brows  bound  with  victoriout  wreaths." 
Shtikesp.  :  J!idiitrU  III.,  i.  1, 

Vio->or'-i-ous-ly,  *  vyc-tor-y-ous-ly, 

oaI'  lEng.  victorious:  -lij.]  In  a  victorious 
ntjouer  ;  with  victory ;  as  a  victor  ;  trium- 
phjintly. 


•vic-tbr'-i-oiis-ness,  s.  [Eng.  victorious; 
-ness.j  The  quality  or  state  of  being  victorious, 

Vic'-tor-ite,  s.  [After  Victor  Meunier ;  suff. 
•ite  (JV/iii.).] 

Mill. :  A  variety  of  enstatite  (q.v.),  entirely 
free  from  iron.  Occurs  iu  acicular  crystals, 
Bonietinies  in  rosette-like  groups,  in  cavities  in 
the  meteoric  iron  of  Deesa,  Chili. 

9lc'-t6r-y,  *ViC-tor-ie,  -5.  [0.  Fr.  victorie 
(Fr.  victoire),  from  Lat.  victoria  =  conquest, 
from  victor  =  a  victor  (q.v.);  Sp.  &  Port,  vic- 
toria; Ital.  vittoria.] 

1.  The  defeat  of  an  enemy  in  battle,  or  of 
an  antagonist  or  oppnnent  in  any  contest;  a 
gaining  of  the  supiemacy  or  supeiiority  in 
war  or  any  contest. 

"  Nor  cease  again  till  victor]/  descend 
Fruui  all-decidiiij^  He.iv'n  on  wi  or  yon." 

C'ow/jer  :  Homer  ;  Iliad  vil. 

2.  Advantage  or  superiority  gnined  in  any 
conflict  or  struggle,  as  over  self  or  one's 
passions  or  appetites,  or  over  temptations,  or 
other  like  struggle. 

"It  Is  a  tfreat  instancy  of  a  victory  over  the  most 
refntctory  i>assion8." — Taylor. 

3.  Tlie  same  as  Victoria,  1. 

f^C'-tresS,  «.  [Bng.  victor;  -ess.}  A  female 
victor. 

"She  shall  be  sole  victreu,  Coesar'a  CiBsftr." 

Shaketp.  :  IHdtard  ill.,  iv.  4. 

•^C-trife,  «.    [ViCTRix.]    A  victress. 

"  With  boughs  of  palin  a  crowned  victrire  atand.*" 
den  J'jnson  :  F.legu  on  his  Muse. 

•vic'-trfx,  a.  &  s.  [Lat.  fern,  of  victor  =  a 
victor  (q.v.).] 

A,  As  a/Ij. :  Vititorious,  conquering:  as, 
Venus  Victrix. 

E.  As  subst. :  A  female  victor ;  a  victress. 

"  In  hl?ti(c(7-ixhe  required  allthatwaa  here  visible."* 
—C.  Bronte:  I'lllelte,  ch.  xxxij. 

vict'-ual,  *  vict'-uall  (c  silent),  *  vit-aile, 
■  vit-aille.  •vyct-ual»  *vyt-aile.  *  vyt- 
aylle,  s.  [Fr.  vitaille{0.  Fr.  victuaille),  from 
Lat.  victiialia  =  provisions,  victuals,  prop, 
neut.  pi,  of  victualis=  belonging  to  food  or 
nourishment,  from  victus  =  food,  nourish- 
ment; proji.  pa.  par.  of  uiuo  =  to  live.  From 
the  same  root  eoiue  viand,  vital,  vivctcious, 
vivid,  revive,  survive,  viper,  &c.  Sp.  vitualla  ; 
Port,  vitualka,  victualha;  Ital.  viUuctglla,  vit- 
toraglia,  vetiovaglia.  The  present  incorrect 
spelling  of  the  word  is  due  to  a  pedantic 
desire  to  represent  the  Latin  ultimate  origin, 
ignoring  the  direct  derivation  from  tlie  French; 
the  true  orthography  is,  however,  fairly  re- 
presented by  the  pronunciation,  viif-tle.  Tlie 
word  is  not  now  used  in  the  singular.] 


1.  Supplies  for  the  support  of  life;  pro- 
visions, food ;  especially  food  for  human 
beings,  pre])ared  for  consumption. 

"You  had  musty  victual,  and  lie  hath  help  to  eat 
It.  —Sliakeap.  •  Much  Ado,  i.  i. 

2.  Corn  or  grain  of  any  sort.    (ScofcTi.) 

vict'-ual  (c  silent),  *vit-ell,  *vit-'ule, 

*  vyt-ayl,  v.t.  [Victual,  s.]  To  supply  or 
store  with  victuals  or  provisions  for  food  and 
sustenance  ;  to  provide  with  stores  of  food. 

"  To  see  th.it  the  crew  proi>erly  victual  theuiselVbB.'* 
—Field,  Dec.  21,  18B7. 

*  victualage  (as  vit'-tel-ig),  s.    [Eng.  vic- 
tual, s.  ;  -age.]    Food,  provisions,  victuals. 
"  I  could  uot  i^rocced  with  my  carifo  of  victualage," 
—C.  Bronte.  Jane  Eyra,  ch.  xvii. 

Tntct'-ual-ler  (o  silent),  *  vyt-ail-er,  *  vyt- 

ayll-er,  5.     [Eng.  victual,  V. ;  -er.] 

1.  One  who  supplies  victuals  or  provisions, 
as  for  an  army,  fleet,  &c. ;  one  who  contracts 
to  victual  a  body  of  men. 

"The  victuuUers  soon  found  out  with  whom  they 
had  to  dcai.'—AIacauiciy :  Ilitt.  Eng.,  ch.  xiv. 

2.  One  who  keeps  an  inn  or  iiouse  of  enter- 
tainment ;  an  innkeeper,  a  tavern-keeper. 

"All  victuallers  do  KQ."—Shake8p. :  2  Benry  IV.,  iL  4. 

3.  A  ship  employed  to  carry  pi-ovisions  for 
other  ships,  or  for  supplying  troops  at  a  dis- 
tance.   {Smyth.) 

"There  reniniued  in  company  only  our  own  snuad. 
ron  aud  our  two  victuallers.  —Arwon  :  Voyages,  bK.  i., 
ch.  ii. 

4.  A  corn-factor ;  one  who  deals  in  grain. 
(Scotch.) 

H  TAcensed  vifCtualler :  [Licensed]. 

vict'-uall-ihg  (c  silent),  pr.  par,  or  o.    [Vic- 
tual, v.] 

victualling  -  bill,  s.  A  custom-house 
document,  wananting  tlie  shipment  of  such 
stores  Jis  the  master  of  an  outward-bound 
merchantman  may  require  for  bis  intended 
voyage. 

*  victualling-house,  s.  A  house  where 
provision  is  made  lor  strangers  to  eat ;  an 
eating-house. 

Victualling-note,  s.  An  order  given  to 
a  seaman  in  the  Koyal  Navy  by  the  pay- 
master when  he  .loins  a  ship,  which  is  handed 
to  the  ship's  steward,  as  his  authority  for 
victualling  tlie  man.     [EnglisU.) 

Victualling-ship,  ».  The  same  as  Vic- 
tualler, 3.  (q.v.). 

victualling-yard,  «.  A  yard  generally 
contiguous  to  a  dockyard,  containing  maga- 
zines, in  which  provisions  and  other  like 
stores  for  the  navy  of  a  state  are  deposited, 
and  where  war-vessels  and  transports  are  pro- 
visioned. 

vict'-uals  (c  silent),  s.  pi    [Victual,  «.] 

vicugna,  vicuna  (both  as  vx-cun'-ya),  s. 

[Fjom  the  Spanish  form  of  the  native  name.] 
Zool. :  Auchenia  vicugna,  a  native  of  the 
most  elevated  localities  of  Bolivia  and  Nor- 
thern Chili.     It  is  very  wild,  and  has  resisted 
all  attempts  to  reduce  It  to  a  state  of  domes- 


tication. It  is  the  smallest  species  of  the 
genus,  standing  only  about  thirty  inches  at 
the  shoulder.  Coloration  nearly  uniform  linn- 
brown,  tinged  with  yellow  on  the  back  and 
fading  into  gray  on  the  abdomen.  It  is  ex- 
tremely active  and  suie-footcd,  aud  is  seldom 
taken  alive.  In  habit  it  somewhat  i-eseinbles 
the  chamois,  as  it  lives  in  herds  in  the  legions 


of  perpetual  snow.  Tlie  soft,  silky  fur  is  ic 
much  request  for  making  delicate  fabrics,  and 
many  thousands  of  these  animals  are  slaught- 
ered annually  for  tlie  sake  of  the  skins. 

*vi-danie',  s.  [Fr.,  from  Low  Lat.  vice- 
dominus  =  a  vice-lord,  Ironi  vice  ^  in  place 
of,  and  domimts  =  3.  lord.]  In  France,  an 
officer  who  originally,  under  the  feuilal 
system,  represented  the  bishoi),  abbot,  &c., 
in  temporal  affairs,  as  in  the  connnanil  of 
soldiers,  the  administration  of  justice,  and 
the  like.  In  jiroucss  of  time  these  digni- 
taries erected  their  offices  into  Ilefs,  and 
became  feudal  lords.  {Brande  £  Cox.)  The 
title  continued  to  the  Revolution  of  1789. 

vi'-de,  v.  [Lat.,  imper.  sing,  of  video  =.  to 
see.]  See;  a  word  used  as  a  reference  to 
something  stated  elsewhere,  as  vide  ante,  vide 
s^ijjra  =  see  before,  see  above— that  is,  in  a 
previous  part  of  tlie  same  book ;  vide  infra, 
vide  post  =  see  below,  see  after,  that  is,  in  su 
subsequent  place  ;  q^iod  vide  (generally  abbre- 
viated into  q.v.)=  which  see;  vide  vt  supra. 
■=.  see  as  above,  see  as  mentioned  before. 

vi-der-i-9et,  adv.  [Lat.,  contr.  for  viderr 
licet  —  it  is  easy  to  see,  lience,  plainly,  to  wit; 
videre  =  to  see,  and  licet  =  it  is  allowable  ;  cf. 
&cilic£.t.'\  To  wit,  namely,  that  is.  Iu  old 
MSS.  and  books  the  abbieviation  for  Latin  -et 
(linal)  closely  resembled  the  letter  z,  hence 
the  abbreviation  viz.  (in  wUich  form  videiwaft 
is  generally  found)  stands  lor  vieU 

"In  aU  this  time  there  was  not  any  man  died  In 
hia  own  pGi-suii,  videlicet  in  a  love  cause." — HhaJie^.; 
As  i'ou  Like  It,  iv.  1. 

vi-dette',  s.    [Vedette.] 

Vid'-i-an,  tt.  [See  def.]  Of,  pertaining  to,  or 
discovered  by  Vidus  Vidius,  a  Florentine 
physician  of  the  sixteenth  century.  Used  in 
Anatomy,  in  wtiich  there  are  a  Vidian  artery, 
canal,  and  nerve. 

Vidian-canal,  s. 

Anat. :  A  canal  passing  horizontally  from 
before  backwards  through  the  splienoid  bone, 
at  the  base  of  the  internal  pterygoid  plate. 
It  transmits  the  vidian  nerve  aud  vessels. 
Called  also  the  Pterygoid-canal. 

*vi'-di-niiis,  s.    [Lat.  =  we  have  seen,  1st 

pers.  pi.  perf  indie,  of  video  =  to  see.] 

1.  An  examination  or  inspection  :  as,  u 
vidimus  of  accounts. 

2.  An  abstract  or  syllabus  of  the  content* 
of  a  document,  book,  or  the  like. 

vi-do'-m-a,  s.  [Sp.]  A  white  wine,  pro- 
duced in  Teneriffe,  and  resembling  Madeira, 
but  inferior  in  quality,  and  of  a  tart  flavour. 
*'  On  the  road  we  get  a  fmiiiliHr  reference  to  Canary 
sack  and  Malmsey  wine,  whose  degenerate  descenduut 
!■  the  white  wine  known  aa  viUonia,  in  which  uo 
modern  duke  would  willingly  cumwit  suicide;."^ 
eiobe,  March  24,  1868. 

v3d'-U-a,  s,  [A  corrupt  Latinised  fonn  of 
Whidali,    a    territory   in    Eastern    Africa.l 

[\VlDOW-BIRD.] 

Ornith. :  A  genus  of  Ploceidae  (q.v.),  with 
seven  species,  from  tropical  and  southern 
Africa.  Bill  compressed,  nostrils  hidden  hy 
plumes ;  wings  third  to  fifth  quills  longest, 
first  spurious  ;  tail-feathers  and  tail-coverts 
lengthened  variously ;  tarsi  with  divide  J 
scales  in  front. 

"  vid'-u-age  (age  as  ig),  s.  [I^t.  vidua  =  a 
widow,]  The  state  of  a  widow  ;  widowhood  ; 
widows  collectively. 

*  Vld'-U-al,  cc.  [Low  Lat.  vidualis,  from  Lat. 
vidua'='aL  widow,  prop,  feiii.  of  viduus  = 
widowed.]  [Widow,  s.]  Of,  pertaining,  oi; 
relating  to  the  state  of  a  widow. 

"  The  only  pattern  of  all  chftstity,  virginal,  conjugal, 
aud  viduaL'  —I^artlienia  tiacra,  y.  80. 

*  Vid-U-a'-tion,  s.     [Lat.  vidua  =^  a.  widow.] 

The  state  of  being  widowed  or  bereaved  ;  loss, 
bereavement. 

*  vi-du'-i-t^,  *  vi-du-1-tie,  s.  [Lat  vidu- 
itas,  from  viduus  =  widowed  ;  Fr.  viduitc.1 
The  state  or  condition  of  a  widow ;  widow- 
hood, 

"  A  vow  of  continued  v(duitie."—Bp.  Ball:  Bonour 
qf  Married  Clergy,  bk.  1.,  §  6. 

*vid'-u-ous,  a.  [Lat.  viduus.\  Widowed, 
bereaved. 

"  Bhe  gone,  and  her  viduous  mansion,  your  heart,  to 
let.'  —Thackerai/ :  Ifewcotnet,  ch.  Ixvl,' 


bSH,  bo^;  pout,  jo^l;  cat,  9ell,  chorus,  ^hin,  bengh;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a^;  expect,  ^^^enophon,  exist,   ph  =  £ 
-oian,  -tian  -  shan.    -tion,  -sion  =  shun ;  -tion,  -^ion  =  zhun.   -clous,  -tlous,  -sious  =  shiis*    -ble,  -die,  &c,  =  b^  d^L 

6a— Vol.  IV.  '  ' 
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vie— vigilance 


vie,  *vye,  v.i.  &  t.  [A  coutr.  form  of  envie; 
Mid,  Etig.  envien,  from  O.  Fr.  euvier  (au  jeu) 
=  to  vie  {Cot grave) ;  lit.=  to  invite  or  clial- 
leiige  (to  a  game),  fioni  Lat.  invito  =  to  invite 
(q.v.);  cf.  ti[K  euvw&tr  =  amongst  gamesters, 
to  invite  or  to  open  the  game  by  stiiUing  a 
certain  3uni ;  Ital  imdtare  {al  ginoco)=  to  vie 
or  revie  at  any  game,  to  drnp  vie ;  iiutito  —  a 
vie  at  play,  a  vie  at  any  game;  also,  an  in- 
viting, protier,  or  liidding.  {Fiorio.)  The  true 
sense  of  witk  liehig  against  (as  in  wii/istaiid, 
fight  vj'dk),  to  vie  with  =  to  stake  against,  to 
wuger  against  (Slceat,)] 
A.  hitransltive: 

*  1.  In  old  ;;ames,  as  gleek,  primero,  &c., 
to  wager  on  the  value  of  one's  hand  against 
that  of  an  opponent.     [Revie.] 

2.  Hence,  to  strive  for  superiority  ;  to  con- 
tend, to  eudeavonr;  to  l-e  equal  or  superior; 
to  rival.  (Said  of  persoLis  or  things,  and 
followed  by  with  befui-e  the  perenn  or  thing 
contended  against,  and  by  in  or  Jor  before  the 
object  of  contention.) 

'•  Now  voices  over  voices  riae  ; 
Willie  ejiuli  to  be  the  luuJtiat  Hes.' 

Swi/t :  Journal  of  a  Modern  Lady, 

*  B,  Transitive : 

1.  To  offer  as  a  st-ake ;  to  stake,  to  w^er  ; 
to  play  as  for  a  wager  with. 

•■Slie  vied  mid  revieii  otbera  to  the  contrary.'— 
liowiei/:  HuuTcii  for  iloiiey. 

2.  To  show  or  pnictise  in  competition;  to 
put  or  biing  into  competition  ;  to  contend  in 
or  with  resjiect  to  ;  to  try  to  outdo  in. 

"  Out.  thou  uaiiielioii  h-irlot !  uow  thine  eyea 
Vie  tcirs  with  the  hjaeiia." 

Ben  Janson  :  Fox,  iv.  2. 

*  vie,  s.  [Vie,  v.]  A  challenge,  a  wager ;  lience, 
a  contest  or  sttug;j:Ie  for  superiority;  a  con- 
tention in  the  way  of  rivalry. 

"Then  came  in  Theon  alao  with  his  vie,  mlitlng 
Dioreover  niul  Buying  tliat  it  could  not  be  Ueuied." — 
P.  IJoUnnd:  riuCarch,  p.  619. 

♦  Vl-elle',  s.     [Fr.,  akin  to  viol  (q.v,).] 

Music:  Tlio  hurdygiu'dy  (q.v.). 

Vi-en'-na,  s.    [Ger.  Wien,.] 

Geog.  :  Tlie  capital  of  the  Austrian  empire, 
now  Aii.stro-Hungary. 

Vienna-basin,  s. 

GeoL  ;  A  series  nf  beds— the  lowest  Oligo- 
cene,  tlie  highest  Pliocene — found  in  a  basin- 
shaped  hollow  in  the  older  rocks  in  find  around 
Vienna.  Tlie  Oligocene  contains  remains  of 
Mastodon  tapiroiiles,  Jlkinoceros  sansaiiiensis, 
&c.,  and  the  Pliocene,  Dinotherinin,  Masto- 
don, Rhinoceros,  Machairodus,  Hyitna,  Cer- 
vus,  Antilope,  A'C,  with  birch,  older,  oak, 
Iwech,  chestnut,  hornbeam,  liquidambar. 

Vi-en-nese',  u.  &  s.    [See  def.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Of  or  i»ertaining  to  Vienna  or 
its  inhabitants. 

B,  As  suhst. :  A  native  or  inhabitant  of 
Vienuii ;  as  a  plural,  the  inhabitants  of  Vienna 
collectively. 

-vS-er'-zon-ite,  s.      [After   Vierzon,    Cher, 
Fmnce,  wliere  found  ;  snft'.  -iteiMin.).} 
Min. :  The  same  aa  Melinite  (q.v.). 
vi  et  ar'-mis,  phr.    [Lat.] 

Law:  With  force  and  arms.  (Words  made 
use  of  in  indictments  and  actions  of  trespass 
to  show  the  violent  comniissiiin  of  any  tres- 
pass or  crime  ;  hence,  with  force  and  violence 
generally.) 

"Tf  a  giimekeerer  sees  a  poacher  at  work  In  day- 
time, he  iiiubt  be  content  to  suninioti  him,  and  hna  no 
ri^ht  then  mid  tliere  to  collar  him  vi  ct  armis," — 
Fietd,  aiaich  8,  1S88. 

Tiet-ing-hof'-ite,  s.  [After  Mr.  Vietinghof ; 
sulf.  -i7e(il/iH.).] 

Min. :  A  variety  of  Samarskite  (  j.v.),  con- 
taining 23  per  cent,  of  protoxide  of  iron. 
Found  near  Lake  Baikal,  Asiatic  Russia. 

vleussenxia  (as  vyu-su'-zi-a),  s.  [Named 
aftei-  M.  Vieusseux,  a  physician  of  Geneva.] 

Bat.  :  A  genus  of  Iridaceae.  Root  tuberous  ; 
stem  branched  ;  leaves  narrow,  sword-shaped  ; 
perianth  six-parted,  in  two  series  of  segments, 
tlie  inner  smaller.  Natives  of  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,  cultivated  in  England  for  their 
ornamental  flowers. 

view  (as  VU),  s.  [O.  Fr.  vme  =  the  sense, 
act,  or  instrument  of  seeing,  the  eyes,  a  ghtnce, 
a  view,  a  look,  sign,  &c. ;  prop.  fem.  of  veu 
^  viewed,  seen,  pa.  par.  of  veoir  (Fr.  voir)=^ 
to  view,  see,  from  Lat.  video  =  to  see ;  Fr.  vue.] 


L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  The  act  of  viewing,  seeing,  ot  beholding ; 
survey  or  examination  by  tlie  eye  ;  look,  Bight. 

"  Wh'iae  eye 
Views  all  thiugs  at  one  viao." 

Miiton :  P.  L.,  li.  188. 

2.  Range  of  vision  ;  reach  of  sight ;  extent 
of  prospect ;  power  of  seeing  physically. 

"  Soar  above  the  view  of  men." 

Skiikesp.  :  Julius  CcBsar.  L  1. 

3.  The  act  of  perceiving  by  the  mind ; 
mental  survey  or  examination ;  intellecLual 
inspection,  observation,  ctuisideration. 

"If  the  mind  liiia  mrule  this  inference  hy  finding 
out  the  intui'mcdiiite  Idens,  and  taklm;  a  viewoi  the 
conuectiou  of  them,  it  ha^  pvoueeded  rationally. "— 
Locke. 

4.  Mental  or  intellectual  range  of  vision ; 
power  of  perception  mentally. 

5.  That  which  is  viewed,  seen,  or  beheld ; 
that  which  is  looked  upon ;  a  sight  or  spec- 
tacle presented  to  ihe  eye  ;  scene,  prospect. 

"  'T  la  distance  lends  enchantment  to  the  view,' 
Campbell :  Pleasures  of  I/ope,  L  7. 

*  6.  Appearance,  show,  aspect,  look. 

"  You  that  choose  not  by  the  view." 

Slut/ces^.:  Merchant  of  I'e/iicc,  ill.  2. 

7.  A  scene  as  represented  by  i)ainting  or 
drawing ;  a  picture,  sketch,  or  drawing,  as  a 
landscape  or  the  like. 

"Mere  views,  mere  panoramas  are  not  v^ctures." — 
Pall  .MaU  Guzette,  Dec.  10,  18tj7. 

8.  Manner  or  mode  of  looking  at  things ; 
manner  of  legarding  subjects  on  which  various 
opinions  may  be  held;  judgment,  opinion, 
way  of  thinking,  notion,  idea,  theory. 

'*  By  constant  reiietitioii  of  tho  same  fmulamental 
views,  he  forced  theui  a.s  it  were  upon  the  minds  of  his 
country uien." — lifit,  Quart.  Ueoiew,  Ivii.  58. 

9.  Snncthing  looked  towards  or  forming 
the  subject  of  consideration;  intention,  pur- 
pose, de.'sign,  aim. 

"  No  man  sets  himself  about  anything!:,  but  upon 
Bome  view  or  other  which  serves  him  for  a  reasoiL" — 
Lorke. 

II.  Law  :  An  inspection  of  property  in  dis- 
pute, or  of  a  ]ilace  where  a  crime  has  been 
comniilted,  by  the  jury  previous  to  the  trial 
of  the  case. 

^  (1)  Fidd  of  view  :  [Field,  s.,  A.  11.  3.]. 

(2)  In  view:  In  sight;  possible  to  he  seen. 

"  The  enemy 's  in  view."  Shukesp,  :  Lear,  v.  1. 

(3)  hi  view  of:  In  ronsideration  of;  coq- 
eidering  ;  having  regard  to. 

(4)  On  view:  Open  or  submitted  to  public 
inspei;tion  ;  exhibited  or  open  to  the  public: 
as,  The  goods  are  now  on  view. 

(5)  Point  of  view:  The  point  or  direction 
from  which  a  thing  is  seen  ;  hence,  figuratively, 
the  particular  mode  or  manner  in  which  a 
thing  is  viewed,  looked  at,  or  considered;  a 
standpoint. 

(6)  To  have  in  view:  To  have  as  one's  object 
or  aim  ;  to  have  regard  to. 

*  (7)  To  the  view :  So  as  to  be  seen  by  every- 
body ;  in  public. 

"  Shall  uplift  ua  to  the  vlete." 

SItakcsp. :  Antony  &  Cleopatra,  v.  2. 

*  (S)  View  of  frankpledge :  [Frakkpledoe,  If]. 

View-halloo,  s. 

Hunt.  :  The  cry  of  the  huntsman  on  seeing 
the  fox  break  cover. 

"There  wna  nothing  left  hut  to  trot  back  to  Sap- 
cote,  where  theie  was  first  a  viexo-haUoo  .  .  .  aud  theu 
A  kind  of  scare."— ^ieW,  Dec  17. 1887. 

View  (as  vu),   *vewe,   *vieu,  v.t.  &  i. 

[View,  s.] 

A,  Transitive : 

1.  To  see ;  to  look  on ;  to  behold ;  to  per- 
ceive with  the  eye. 


2.  To  ex.nmine  with  the  eye ;  to  look  on 
with  attention,  or  for  the  purpose  of  examining 
closely  ;  to  inspect,  to  survey,  to  explore. 

"  Go  up  and  view  the  country."— Joshua  viL  2. 

3.  To  survey  mentally  or  intellectually;  to 
examine  with  the  mental  eye  ;  to  consider. 

"  The  happiest  youth,  viemnff  his  i^rogreas  throngh." 
Shakesp. :  'A  Henry  17.,  ill.  1. 

4.  To  regard;  to  consider  in  a  particular 
light. 

"  The  appointment  wna  viewpd  with  general  ap- 
pTovaL" — Brit.  Quart.  Review,  IviL  &5. 

*  5.  To  peruse. 

'*  View  these  letters."     Shakesp. :  1  Bonry  Vf.,  L  I. 

*  B.  Intrans. :  To  look  ;  to  take  a  view. 
T  To  view  away : 

Fox-hunt. :  To  observe  (a  fox)  breaking  cover. 


view'-er  (lew  as  u),  s.  [Eng.  view,  v. ;  -er.l 
One  who  views,  iuspects,  surveys,  or  exa- 
mines ;  specif.  : 

(1)  An  official  appointed  to  superintend  car 
inspect  sonieUiing  ;  an  overaeer. 

"  The  dooi'- keepers  were  summoned  liefore  the  over- 
seer, or.  as  y.'U  call  him,  the  viewer." — J/(«  Jikiff9- 
vorih  :  Lmne  Jin-mis,  ch.  1, 

(2)  One  of  a  body  of  jurors  who  are  ap- 
pointed by  the  court  to  view  or  Inspect  the 
property  in  controversy,  or  the  place  where  a 
crime  lias  been  eonimitted.  In  ticothmd  two 
parties  called  "  shewers  "  point  out  the  sub- 
jects to  be  viewed. 

*  vlew'-i-ness  (lew  as  ii),  s.  [Eng.  viewy ; 
-ness.]    The  quality  or  stiite  of  being  viewy. 

"  Written  with  characteristic  tendency  to  over- 
gene^ali!^i(Llou  aud  viewtHeHS."  —  Oaardian,  May  ^ 
1B6U,  p.  47J. 

*  view'-less  (iew  as  u).  a.  [Eng.  view  ; 
-less,]  Incapable  of  being  viewed  or  seen  ;  in- 
visible ;  not  seen  or  perceived  by  the  eye. 

"  Thou  must  he  viewlKnn  to  Empedoclen. ' 

jfatthew  Arnold:  Empedoclva  on  Jitiia,  1. 1. 

View'-ljr  (iew  as  u),  a.  [Eug.  view;  -ly.} 
Pleasing  to  the  view,     (Frov.) 

view-some  (iew  as  u),  a.  [Eng.  view; 
-sonifi.J    Pleasing  to  the  sight.    (Prov.) 

*  vlew'-y  (iew  as  u),  a.  [Eng.  view;  -y.} 
Holding  or  disposed  to  hold  peculiar  views; 
given  to  views  or  scliemes  that  are  speculative 
rather  than  practical. 

vif'-da,  viv'-da,  s.     [Etym.  doubtful ;  cf. 

leel.  vei/a~to  wave.]  In  Orkney  and  Shet- 
land Islands,  beef  or  mutton  hung  aud  dried 
without  salt. 

*vi-ges'-i-mal,a.  [Lat.  vigesimus.]  Twentieth. 

*vi-ges-i-ma'-tion,  s.  [T.-at.  vigesimus  =: 
twentieth.]  The  act  of  putting  to  death  every 
twentieth  man.    [Decimation.] 

vi^-il,   *vig-ile.  *vig-ill,  *vig-ille,  s. 

[Kr.  vigile,  from  Lat.  i-ij7i/(a  =  a  watcli,  watch- 
ing, fioin  vigil  =  awake,  vigilant,  watchful, 
from  vigeo  ~  to  flourish,  to  thrive,  from  tha 
same  root  as  Eng.  wake;  Sp.,  Port.  &  ItaL 
vigilia.  ] 
I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  The  act  or  state  of  keeping  awake  ;  absti- 
nence from  sleep  at  the  natural  or  ordinary 
hours  of  rest ;  sleeplessness;  hence,  the  state 
of  being  awake  or  watchful;  watchfulness, 
wakefulness,  watch. 

"  Hia  delicate  frame  worn  out  hy  the  lalwura  and 
vigils  of  mauy  mouths." — JIacaulay :  Jlitt,  Eng.t 
ch,  xxiv. 

2.  Devotional  watching  ;  hence,  devotions, 

service,  praise,  prayer,  or  the  like,  performed 
during  the  customary  hours  of  rest ;  nocturnal 
devotions. 
IL  Ecclesiastical  &  Church  History : 

1.  Originally  the  watch  kept  on  the  nighl 
before  a  feast,  then  (from  tlie  eleventh  or 
twelfth  century),  the  day  and  night  preceding 
a  feast.  The  practice  of  spending  the  night 
in  xiublic  prayer,  which  is  probably  older 
than  Christianity,  prevailed  in  the  early 
Church,  and  down  to  the  fouiteenth  century 
was  the  usual  prelude  to  the  greater  festivals. 
But  there  were  many  objections  to  the  custom, 
which,  from  about  that  date  was  gradually 
discontinued.  In  the  Roman  Chui'ch  tha 
Midnight  Mass  before  the  feast  of  Christmas 
is  the  only  relic  of  the  old  custom.  [Watch- 
night,]  Broadly  speaking,  the  vigils  of  the 
Roman  Church  have  been  transferred  to  the 
English  Prayer  Book.  Theoretically,  all  vigils 
are  fast-days,  but  in  the  Roman  Church  the 
customs  of  diff'erent  countries  vary  slightly. 

2.  The  devotional  exercises  or  services 
appropriate  to  the  vigil  or  eve  of  a  festival. 

*  Vigils  or  Watchings  of  flowers  ; 

Bot. :  The  rendering  of  Lat.  vigilias,  the 
name  used  by  Linnajus  {Syst.  Nat.,  ed.  13th, 
li.  20)  to  describe  tlie  faculty  possessed  by 
certain  plants  of  opening  and  closing  their 
fliowers  at  certain  hours  of  the  day.  He  places 
ii;  under  the  heading  Horologium.  [Floral- 
clock.] 

nis'-il-aiige,  •  vig'-il-en9e,  «.  [Fr.,  from 
Lit.  vigilantia,  from.vigilanii  =  vigilant(q.v.) ; 
Sp.  &  Port,  vigilancia ;  Ital.  vigiUinza.] 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  vigilant  or 
watchful;  attention  of  the  mind  in  discover- 
ing or  guarding  against  danger,  or  in  providing 


&te,  flit,  f^e,  amidst,  what^  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  thSre;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go.  pfit, 
or,  wore,  wgU,  work.  whd.  son;  mute,  cub,  oiire,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full;  try.  Syrian,    ee,  oa  =  e ;  ey  =  a :  qu  =  kw« 
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for  safety  ;  watchfulness,  wanness,  clrcum- 
atM?ctioii. 

"They  .  .  .  ninde  haste  to  make  appenr 
With  righteuus  iilea,  their  utmost  vis/ilancc." 

JJUtoii:  P.  /,.,  X.  30. 

*2.  Forbearance  of  sleep  ;  wakefulness. 

"  Ulyases  yielded  uureaaouably  to  Bleep,  and  the 
Btriiui;  piisbiiin  lur  liia  cuuutry  should  have  giveu  him 
wtytt,ii,ce. ' '—  liToome. 

•  3.  A  guard,  a  watch. 

"  111  at  this  gate  none  pass 

The  vigilanca."  Milton  :  P,  L.,  iv.  580. 

Vigilance-committee,  s.  AconmiittDe 
or  body  formed  to  watch  the  progiess  or  car- 
rying out  of  some  measure,  or  for  tlie  purpose 
of  protecting  certain  interests  sujiposed  lo  be 
imperilled,  or  for  restraining  any  abuse  or 
nuisance. 

"'  But  at  leaat  it  is  well  that  the  lawless  and  offen- 
sive zeal  of  vlgilnnce-commtttees  haa  reuHived  a  decifiivo 
j       cheek.  "—/'flo/^Ze,  Ain'U22.  1888. 

•  Vlg|-n-an-93^,  ».  [Eng.  vigila'nc(e);  -y.] 
Vigilance. 

"  Their  vtsfilnnci/  is  honoured  with  this  heaveuly 
viaiou."— B;>.  I/all:  Cont.:  Uirth  of  Chi-Ut. 

Vig'-il-ailt,  a.  [Fr.,  fi-om  Lat.  vigilans,  pr. 
par.  of  uigi/o  =  to  watch  ;  from  vLgtL  =  watch- 
ful ;  Sp.,  Port.,  &  Ital.  vigilante.]    LVigil.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  Ever  awake  and  on  the  alert, 
watchful,  wakeful,  wary,  circumspect;  atten- 
tive to  discover  or  avoid  danger. 

2.  Her. :  Applied  to  a  cat  when  borne  in  a 
position  as  if  on  the  look  out  for  prey. 

Vig'-il-ant-ly,  adv.  [En^. vigilant;  -ly.]  In 
avigiiantmauner  ;  with  vigilance :  watchlully, 
warily,  circumspectly. 

*' They  hail  aiitrong  cordon  around  the  castle  vigil- 
antly watchiu^  it.~—J)utl!/  Tuleyrtiph,  Jan.  16,  1888. 

•vig-ill,  "vig-ille,  s.    [Vigil.] 

•vig-in-tiv'-ir-ate,  s.  [Lat.  viginti=  twen- 
ty, and  viri  =  im;ii ;  cf.  2'riumvirate,  &c.J  A 
bfHly  of  officers  of  government,  consisting  of 
twenty  men. 

^g'-na»  5.  [Xamed  after  Dominic  Vigna,  a 
comin'mitator  on  Theoplirastus.J 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Phaseolese.  Pnpilionaceous 
plants,  with  nearly  cylindrical  legumes  con- 
stricted between  the  seeds,  which  are  sepa- 
rated by  thin,  spurious  partitions.  Known 
species  more  tlian  thirty,  chieHy  from  the 
tropics.  Vigna  Catiang  {=Dolichos  sinensis) 
huH  a  legume  about  two  feet  long,  with  a 
number  of  pea-like  seeds,  whicli  are  used  for 
food,  or  tlie  young  legume  may  itself  be 
cooked  with  its  contents.  The  plant  is  culti- 
vated throughout  tlie  tropics,  and  is  used  iti 
India  to  strengthen  the  stoiua'-li  but  is  said 
to  be  hot,  dry,  diuretic,  and  difficult  of  digos- 
tioii.  V.  pilosa  is  also  cultivated  in  India  and 
Burmah. 

Vignette  (as  vin-yet,  or  vi-net')»  *vlg- 
net,  s.  [Fr.  =  a  little  vine;  vignettes  = 
branches,  or  branchlike  borders  or  flourishes ; 
dimin.  from  vigne  =:a  vine  (q.v.).J 

*1.  Originally  applied  to  a  running  orna- 
ment of  vine-leaves,  tendrils,  and  grapes,  used 
in  Gothic  architecture. 

■   *  2.  Ornameutjil    flourishes,    consisting   of 
tendrils  and  vine-leaves  upon  silver. 

*3.  Thefloui'ishesin  tliefonn  of  vine-leaves, 
branches,  &c.,  with  whic^h  the  capital  letters 
in  aiicieut  manuscripts  were  often  ornamented. 

4.  Any  kind  of  printer's  ornaments,  such 
as  flowers,  liead  and  tail  i>ieces,  &c;.  ;  more 
recently,  any  kind  of  wood-cut  or  engraving 
not  enclosed  witliin  a  deflnite  border,  es\ni- 
cially  such  as  are  placed  on  the  title-page  of  a 
book  op[)Osite  the  frontisjnece.  Rastoldt,  in 
1471,  is  credited  with  the  introduction  of  this 
mode  of  ]iortrayin^^  initials,  flowers,  &c. 
Pynson  (1320)  was  the   lirst  English  printer 

I     to  use  borders  and  vignettes  in  his  books. 

■'This  lady,  with  the  dag^'e^  nt  her  breast,  and  ft 
ridiculous  expression  of  agony  in  her  face,  foruifd  a 
viijiietCe  to  most  of  his  books.'"— Ben  Jonaon:  Cyn- 
thiasJievels,  v  2.    (Jfote  2.) 

5.  A  pliotogra]iliic  portrait,  showing  only 
the  head  and  shoulders,  the  edges  fading  away 
insensibly  into  tlie  background. 

Vignette  (as  Tnui-yet',  or  vi-nef),  v.L 

(Vignette,  s.] 

1.  Photog.  (0/ a  portrait) :  To  show  only  the 
head  and  shoulders,  the  lower  part  lading 
insensibly  away. 

2.  Engrav. :  To  lighten  the  outer  portions 
of  a  block  or  plate,  so  that  the  edges  fade 
away  insensibly. 


vlgnetter  (as  vin-yet'-ter  or  vi-net'-ter), 

s.     [Eng.  vigne.U{e);  -er.]    An  histrument  for 
vignetting  a  photographic  picture. 

vignettist    (as  vin-yet'-tist  or  vi-net- 

tist),   s.     [Vignette.]     An  artist  who  pro- 
duces vignettes.     [Vignettk,  4.] 

"  A  singularly  interesting  pijier  upon  VioUet-le-Duo 
as  a  vinnuttat."—A'otes  <£  (Queries,  Mar.  26, 1887,  p,  2i;0. 

vignite  (as  vin'-yit),   a.      [After  Vignes, 
MosL-lle,    France,    where    found;    suff.     -ite 
(.Will.).] 
Mill. :  An  impure  variety  of  magnetite  (q.v.). 

vi-go'-nj-a,  «.  [Fr.  vigogne  =  the  vicugna 
(q.v.).]  A  dress  fabric,  either  all  wool  or  a 
mixtui'e  of  silk  aud  wooL 

Vig'-or,  Vlg'-our,  s.  [O.  Fr.  vigur,  vigor 
(Fr.  vigueur),  from  Lat  vigorem,  accus.  of 
mf7or  =  liveliness,  force  ;  from  vigeo-:^  to  be 
lively;  Sp.  &  Port,  vigor;  Ital.  vigore.] 

1.  A  flourishing  state  ;  possession  of  energy 
or  strength,  pbysital  or  mental. 

"  He  hiul  passed  his  seventieth  year;  but  both  his 
mind  and  body  were  still  in  lull  vigour."-~ilucuula]f : 
Hist.  Eng.,  cd.  ix. 

2.  Physical  or  active  strength  cr  force  of 
body  in  animals. 

"  Unto  his  llmmes  (though  tir'd). 
His  mother's  touch  a  vigour  fresh  inspir'd. 

May:  Lucan  ;  Phartalia,  iv. 

3.  Strength  of  mind;  intellectual  force; 
energy. 

4.  Strength  in  animal  or  vegetable  nature  or 
action  ;  heuUhiness:  as,  the  vigor  ofaplant's 
growth. 

*  5.  Efiicacy,  efficiency,  potency,  energy. 

"  111  the  fruitful  earth 
His  lieams,  uu.ictiva  else,  tlieiv  aignur  find." 

J/illon:  P.  L.,  viiL  97. 

*6.  Vehemence,  violence. 

"  Have  felt  the  vigour  of  his  rape." 

Shakes/).:  Comedy  of  l.rrors,  iv.  t 

•Tlg'-or,     «.(.      [Vigor,  a.]    To  invigorate. 

vig-o-rd'-s6,  adv.    [Ital.] 

Music :  With  energy. 

vig'-or-ous,  *  vyg-or-ouse,  a.  [Fr.  vigour- 
eux;  O.  Pr.  vigorfs,  fvoin  vigor;  Sp.,  Port.,  & 
ItaL  vigoroso.]     [Vigoe.] 

1.  Possessing  vigor;  full  of  physical  strength 
or  active  force  ;  strong,  robust,  lusty. 

"  Then  vignrons  most 
When  moat  iinactive  deeiu'd." 

Mitton:  Hanntoa  Agonistes,  1,705. 

2.  Exhibiting  or  characterized  by  vigor, 
energy,  or  strength  ;  resulting  from  vigor, 
either  physical  or  mental;  etrong,  powerful, 
forcible,  energetic. 

"  They  had  so  aliarpe  and  vigorous  answers,  that 
there  was  not  one  mantellet  tliat  abode  whole  an 
boure."— //ucA:/u^t  .*  I'ogitges,  il.  61. 

3.  Strong  in  growth ;  healthy,  robust 

"  The  vigorous  vegetation  which  constantly  takes 
place  there."— -IJUOH  ;  Voyages,  bk.  i..  ch.  v. 

4.  Expressed  in  energetic  or  forcible  lan- 
guage :  as,  a  vigorous  protest. 

^g'-5r-OUS-l^,  adv.  [Eng.  vigorous;  -ly.] 
In  a  vigorous  manner ;  Willi  vigor,  energy, 
or  force,  physical  and  mental;  energetically, 
strongly,  forcibly. 

"  To  ahoot  as  vigarouaJy  as  if  Jnst  gathered  from  the 
plant." — Paieg :  A'ataral  Theology,  cIl  xx. 

vig'-or-oiis-ness,  s.  [Eng.  vigorous;  -iiess.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  vigorous;  vigor, 
fojce,  energy,  strength. 

"  If  the  elephant  knew  his  strength,  or  the  horao 
the  viijoroumicis  of  liia  own  spirit,  tliey  would  be  aa 
rebellious." — Op.  Taylor:  Sermons,  voL  it,  aer.  19. 

vik'-ing,  t  vi'-king,  s.  [Icel.  vikijigr  =  a  free- 
booter, rover,  piraie,  lit.  =  a  creek-dweller, 
from  vik  =  a  creek,  inlet,  bay;  suff.  -ingr 
(A.S.  -ing)  =  sou  of,  belonging  to;  Sw.  vik; 
D;in.  vig  =  a  creek,  cove ;  Icel.  vikja  —  to 
turn,  to  veer,  to  trend,  to  recede.]  A  rover, 
freebooter,  or  pirate;  used  espoi^ially  in  the 
Icelandic  sagas  of  the  bands  of  Scandinavian 
wariioi'S  who,  during  Hit)  ninth  and  tenth 
centuries,  liari'ied  the  Briti.sh  I.^les  and  Xoi- 
inandy.  From  a  misapprehension  of  the 
etymology,  the  second  pronunciation  is  often 
used,  the  word  being  confounded  with  sea- 
king,  with  which  it  is  wholly  unconnected. 
A  sea-king  was  a  man  of  royal  blood,  and 
entitled  to  tlie  name  of  king  when  in  coin- 
niand  even  of  a  single  ship;  the  sea-Uin^s 
were  often  vikings,  but  not  every  viking  was 
a  sea-king. 


*  Vil,  S.      [ViLL.] 

*  Vil,  «-.    [Vile.] 


*  vil-ains-ly,  adv,    [Villainouslt.J 
*vil-an-ie,  s.    [Villany.] 

*vild,  *  Tilde,  a.    [See  def.]      An  obsoletfl 

form  of  vile  (q.v.). 

"  Till  ye  have  rooted  all  the  relfckes  out 
Of  that  viide  race."      Spemcr:  F.  y..  V.  iL  17. 

*  vild'-l^,  adu.     [Eng.  vild;  -ly.]    Vilely. 

"  With  foule  rex^roaches  and  disdainful  bpigUt 
Her  vUdly  euterCaiues."     Spenser:  P.  i^.,  i.  iii.  4L 

^le,  *  vil,  *yyle,  a.  &  s.  [Fi-.  vil,  fem.  vife, 
from  Lat.  vilevi,  accus.  of  vilis  =  of  smal 
price,  cheap,  worthless,  vile  ;  Sp.&  Port  vil, 
Ital.  vile.] 

A.  As  adjective  ; 

*^1.  Of  little  value;  held  in  little  esteem, 
worthless,  poor. 

"  A  pour  iiiau  in  vile  raiment." — James  11.  2. 

2.  Ilorally  base  or  impure  ;  depraved, 
wicked,  abject,  villainous. 

"  Wisdom  aud  goodueaa  to  the  vile  seein  vile." 

Skakes/J. :  Lear,  iv.  2 

3.  Frequently  used  as  an  epithet  of  con- 
tenii>t,  disgust,  or  opprobrium  generally. 

"  lu  durance  vile  liere  must  I  wake  and  weep," 

lsur7is :  £p.  from  Esupus  to  Maida. 

*  B.  As  ^libst. :  A  vile  thing. 

"Wliichaopver  of  them  I  touch  is  a  iJjii:«."— CoMim . 
StAoole  of  Abuse,  p.  2S. 

*  viled,  a.  [Eng.  vil(e);  -ed;  cf.  vild.]  Vile, 
scurrilous. 

"Ho  t'l^iited  life  to  all  except  one,  who  hnd  used 
viled  speccliea  against  king  Edward."— JI/aji/Mttrd. 

Vlle'-ly,  "*  Vil-iclie,  adv.    [Eng.  vile;  -ly.] 

1.  In  a  vile  manner ;  basely,  meanly,  ab- 
jectly, disgracefully,  shamefully. 

"The  Volsciaus  .  .  ,  wiVei'y  yielded  up  the  town." 
Shakesp.  :  Coriolanus,  iii.  L 

2.  In  a  worthless  manner ;  ill,  sorrily, 
poorly,  badly. 

'*  Au  ag.ite  very  wf^flZ/y  cut." 

ahakeaij.:  Much  Ado,  iii.  1. 

Vile'-nesa»  s.     [Eng.  vile  ;  -ness.] 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  vile ;  base- 
ness, meanness,  contemjjtibleness,  despicable- 
ness. 

"And  thia appellation  i?  the  common  mark  oi  tha 
last  vilenesxwwiX  conteiui  t  in  every  lauguage." — Burke: 
Oh  the  Sublime  A-  Beautiful. 

2.  Moral  or  intellectual  baseness ;  depravity, 
impurity,  wickedness,  sinfulness,  degradation. 

"Scuaihie  of  our  corruption  aud  vUeness."—Oarrovi : 
Sermons,  vol,  i.,  ser.  7. 

3.  Extreme  poorness  or  badness  :  as,  the 
vih)iess  of  a  painting. 

*  vil-i-a'-c6,  s.  [O.  Ital.  vigliacco.]  A  villain, 
a  scoundrel,  a  coward.    {Ben  Jonson.) 

"vU'-i-cate,  v.t.  [O.  Fr.  vile.]  To  depre- 
ciate, to  delaine,  to  vilify,  to  disparage. 

"Bflsenesa  what  it  cannot  attainc,  will  viZicafe  and 
depi'ave,"— ^uKJHj;  Cure  of  Misprijiion, 

*  vil-i-f i-ca'-tlon,  s.     [Eng.  vtUffi;   c  con- 

nective; -ation.]    The  fact  of  vilify  ing  or  de- 
faming ;  defamation. 

"Thia  is  tliat  which  sets  them  upon  pcrij^tiul 
biukcrincs,  and  mutual  vilifications. '—Souih:  3»r. 
mails,  vol,  X.,  ser.  6. 

\Tl'-i-fi-er,  s.     [Eng.  vilify;   -er.]    One  who 

vililies  or  defames  ;  a  defamer. 

viV-i-fy,  *vil-i-fie,  v.t.  [Lat.  viliftco  =  to 
make  or  esteem  of  little  value :  vilis  =  worth- 
less, vile,  a.ud  facto  ;=  to  make.] 

*  1.  To  make  vile ;  to  debase,  to  degrade,  to 
disgrace. 

"Theinselvei  they  vilifi'd 
To  eerve  ungoveind  api  elite." 

Milton  :  P.  L.,  ll.  616. 

*  2.  To  treat  as  worthless,  vile,  or  of  no 
account. 

"You  ahall  not  find  our  Snviour  ...  bo  bent  to 
coiiteniii  and  vi/ifie  n  poor  euitur." — JJalea  :  SfDnon  on 
Luke  ^\ni.  l. 

3.  To  attempt  to  degrade  by  slander  ;  to 
traduce. 

"Ungratefully  viHfy  the  persons,  of  those  wnos« 
sole  object  is  our  own  peace  and  prosperity,  "—fiuitc . 
Cause  of  the  Discontents. 

Vil'-l-f^-ing,  s.  [Vilify.]  The  act  of  de- 
faming or  traducing  ;  delamation,  sLmdcr. 

"  III  the  iiiidBt  of  all  the  stornia  and  repronclies,  and 
vili,fiiings  thjit  tlie  wuvld  hears  npon  uiii."~iJal9  ; 
Cont. ;  A  Preparation  agaimt  Afflictions. 

*  vil'-i-pend,  v.t.     [Lat.  vilipendo  =  to  count 


bSil,  bfiy-;  po^t,  jo^l;  cat,  5ell,  chorus,  9?i!ti,  benQli;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as;  expect,  Xenophou,  exist,   -a-.^- 
-eian, -tian  =  shgji.   -tion, -sion  =  shun ; -tion, -@ion  =  zhiin.   -cious, -tious, -sioos  =  shus.   -hie, -^e,  &&  =  hel,  d^L 
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vilipendency— villenage 


of  little  valne:  viiis=  worthless,  vile,  and 
jKTido  =  to  wcigli,  to  value,  to  est«ein.]  To 
express  a  Ji.s]>ar;ii^irij;  opinion  of;  to  tnidiice, 
to  slander,  to  vilify,  to  depreciate  ;  to  treat  or 
speak  of  slightingly  or  contemptuously. 

"He  doth  vitrpend  aiid  inock  Socrates  most."— P. 
Bolland  .  Plalurch.  p.  914. 

•  vil-i-peil'-deil-9y,  s.  [Lat.  vilipendens, 
pr.  jiar.  of  vilipendo  =  to  vilipend  (q-V.)] 
Disestecm,  slight,  dispni-ageineut. 

'■  Tlie  mlglity  Gt-Uahs  of  Rome.  l>y  this  wny  of  w7»- 
pei}denci/  liope  to  give  our  clergy's  flesh  to  be  food  for 
the  fowls  of  the  ajr."—WaCcrhouse:  Apology  fur 
Learning.  ]>.  149. 

*vil'-i-ty,  s.  fLat.  vilifas,  from  vilis=vi\e 
(q.v.).]    Vileness,  baseness. 

vill,  s.  [O.  Fr.  vine  =  a  village,  from  Lat. 
ri/iti  =  a  small  village,  a  fann.]  [Villa.]  A 
Giiiall  collection  of  houses  ;  a  manor,  a  farm  ; 
the  outpart  of  a  parish. 

"  Aaowiier.t  of  freehdUMaud  in  thevill  or  parish  of 
Mitcliftui.'-yjui/j/  Tetegiayh,  OcL  28,  leSs. 

vH'-la,  s.  [Lat.  =  a  small  village,  a  farm- 
house, diinin.  from  11101(8  =  a  village.] 

1.  A  country  residence,  or  seat,  usually  of 
some  pretensions. 

"  Aiiotlier  to  his  vUhi  would  retire. 
And  &|ju»  ns  hard  aa  If  it  weru  ou  fire." 

Jlrydeii:  Lucrvtius,  111. 

2.  Commonly  a]iplii'd  to  a  small  private 
residence  in  the  subuibs  of  a  town,  and  gene- 
rally detached  or  semi-detached. 

fyfl'-lg-dom,  s.  [Eng.  villa ;  -dom.]  Villas 
collectively ;  hence,  applied  to  the  middle 
classes. 

"  Tlie  outlying  districts  wo  not  sacred  to  vllladom." 
—Pall  Mall  UazetCe,  Feb.  29.  18B8. 

vil'-lage  (age  as  is),  s.  &  a.  [Fr.,  from  Lat. 
villatlcus  —  pertaining  to  a  villa  (q.v.).] 

A.  As  s^tbstaiitive : 

1,  Onl.  Lang.  :  A  small  assemblage  of 
houses,  less  than  a  town  or  city,  and  greater 
than  a  hamlet. 

"These  were  thy  chnnns,  sweet  village/  eijorts  like 
these, 
With  sweet  Buccessioii.  tiuelit  e'en  toil  to  yleA-se." 
GohUmifh  :  Deserted  Village. 

2.  Law:  Sometimes  a  manor,  sometimes  a 
whole  parish  or  sulKlivision  ol' it ;  most  com- 
monly an  <nttpart  oC  a  ]»arish,  consisting  of  a 
few  houses  sciiamtu  from  the  rest ;  a  vill. 

B,  As  adj. :  Pertnining  or  belonging  to  a 
village;  charactei istic  cf  a  village;  hence, 
rustic,  countrilied. 

"  How  soft  the  music  of  those  village  bells !" 

Cow/icr :  Task,  vl.  2. 

Village-cart,  b.  A  light,  two-wheeled 
vehiclt;,  drawn  by  a  hoi'se  or  pony. 

IfU'-lag-er  (ag  as  ig),  s.  [Eng.  villag(e); 
-er.]    An  inhabitant  of  a  village. 

"  Brutus  had  rather  lie  n.  viUnger." 

Shukexp.  :  Julius  Cceiar,  I,  L 

•  vn'-lag-er-y  (ag  as  i^),  •villagree,  «. 

[Eng.  village;   -ry.]    A  district  or  number  of 
villages. 

"  Robin  Goodfellow,  are  you  not  he 
ThTlt  frights  the  niiiidcus  of  the  viiliigeTiii" 
Shakesp. :  Midsutnmer  Ntght't  Dream,  11. 1. 

TSl'-lain,  vil'-lein,  *vil-ayii,  *vil-eln, 
*vii-cyn,  *vii-laine,  s.  &  a.  [O.  Fr. 
vikiii  =  servile,  base  ;  vilaUi  ■=.  a  villain, 
bondsman,  servile  tenant,  from  Lat.  villaiius 
=  a  farm-survant,  a  serf,  from  villa  —  a  farm.] 

A.  As  substantive : 

"  1 .  A  serf  or  peasant  attached  to  a  villa  or 
farm. 

"We  yield  not  ourselves  to  he  your  riHains  find 
8lavea[iiuii  in  servitattm  no3  tradiuiuui,  but  iis .lilies 
to  be  jjrotected  by  you."—/'.  Holland :  Livy,  p,  925. 

2.  A  member  of  the  lowest  class  of  iinfree 
persons  under  the  feudal  system  ;  a  feudal 
self.  A  villain  had,  in  respect  of  persons 
other  than  his  lord,  all  the  rights  and  privi- 
leges of  a  fte(?man,  but  in  respect  of  his  lord 
he  had  no  rights,  save  that  llie  lord  might  not 
kill  or  maim  him,  nor  ravish  his  females. 
The  villain  could  not  acquire  or  hold  any 
property  against  his  loid's  will,  and  he  was 
obliged  to  )  eiform  all  tlie  menial  services 
deniandeil  of  him  by  his  lord  ;  the  liouse  and 
land  occupied  by  him  were  held  solely  at  the 
will  of  the  loj'd.  Villains  weie  of  two  classes  : 
(1)  Re^jardant  and  (2)  in  frrnss.  The  former 
were  annexed  to  the  soil  (ads'-i-lpti  or  ndscri])- 
titii  glebie)  belonging  to  u  manor  as  a  fixture, 
ainl  p.i'^sing  witli  it  when  suld  or  inherited. 
Tljey  could  not  be  sold  or  traiislerred  separate 
fiom  the  land     Villains  in  gioss  were  not 


annexed  to  a  manor,  but  belonged  personally 
to  their  lord,  who  i-ould  sell  or  transfer  them 
at  pleasure.  If  they  ran  away  or  were  jmr- 
Inined  tliey  might  be  reco\ered  by  action  like 
beasts  or  other  chattels.     [Villenage.] 

"  This  thev  called  villennpe,  and  the  tenants fiV^ciVw, 
probably  a  vithi,  heeause  they  lived  chiefly  in  villjigt-s, 
wliiL'h  tliey  could  not  leave  witliout  the  lord  s  i^eriuis- 
siun." — m  licks' one:  Comment.,  bk.  ii,,  ch.  6. 

3.  An  ignoble,  base-born  person  generally  ; 
a  boor,  a  clown. 

4.  A  pei-son  extremely  depraved,  and  guilty 
or  capable  of  great  crimes ;  a  vile,  wicked 
wretch  ;  a  sconndrel,  a  rascal,  a  wjctch. 

"  0  villain  I  vilJtfiii  I  his  very  ovinion  in  the  letter. 
AMionud  villain  I  unnaUuiil,  detested,  brutish  vd- 
lain  /"—.Sliakesp. :  Lear,  i.  i 

5.  Sometimes  used  in  a  less  opprobrious 
sense,  paiticularly  in  addresses,  and  some- 
limes  evtn  as  a  terjn  of  endearment. 

"  Sweet  villain  I  most  deaiest  I  luy  collop." — 
ShakiSp,:  ^^'inler's  Tale,  J.  2. 

*  B.  As  adjective  : 

1.  Vile,  base,  villainous. 

"The  villain  Jew." 

bttakesp. :  Merchant  of  Venice,  Ii.  8. 

2.  Appropriate  to  or  characteristic  of  a 
villain  or  slave  ;  servile,  base. 

"  Villain  bonds  and  despot  sway." 

Jiyroii.    {A  imandale.) 

•vil'-lain,  *  vil-ayn,  v.t  [Villain,  s.]  To 
disgrace,  to  degrade,  to  debase. 

"When  they  linve  once  vilaf/ited  the  sacrament  of 
matrinionye."— ,SiJ-  T.  Mora  :  H  orkes,  p.  au. 

•  vil'-lain-ize,  v.t.    [Villanize.] 

vil'-lain-oiis,  *  vil-an-ouse,  *vil'-lan- 
OUS,  * vyl-an-OUS,  «.    [Eng.  villain;  -ous.] 

1.  Suited  to  or  characteristic  of  a  villain ; 
like  a  villain  ;  very  wicked  or  depraved. 

"A  natural  Jibhorienca  ...  of  thnt  whieh  is  vil- 
lainoas  or  base." —  \VvUa.ston  :  lieligiuii  qf  A'ature,  §  9. 

2.  Proceeding  from  extreme  wickedness  or 
depravity:  as,  a  villainous  action. 

3.  Pitiful,  sorry,  mean,  wretched,  vile. 

"  There's  rillainous  news  abroiwl."  —  Sliakesp.  : 
1  Henry  JV.,  ii.  4, 

^  Sometimes  used  adverbially, 

'•  Foreheads  villainoun  low." 

bhiikiisp, :  Tempest,  iv. 

^^Ijlain-ous-ly,  *  vil-ains-ly,  *vitl'-lan- 

OUS-ly,  adv.     [Eng.  villainous;  -ly.] 

1,  In  a  villainous  manner ;  wickedly,  de- 
pravL'dly,  basely. 

"The  wandering  Numidian  fitlsifled  his  faith,  ,ind 
vUlaivonsl'i  rlcw  iSelyini^s  the  king,  as  he  was  buthiu); 
himself." — Knolles:  IJiSt.  Tiirkes. 

2.  SoiTily,  pitifully,  meanly. 

^'- lain- oils -ness,  s.  [Eng,  vUlaino^is; 
-neas']  The  quality  or  state  of  being  villain- 
ous ;  extreme  baseness  or  depravity  ;  villainy. 

vil'-lain-y,  *  vil-lan-y,  *  vil-an-ie,  *  vil- 
en-ye,   *  vyl-an-y,  s.     [O.   Fr.    vllanie, 
vilenle,  from  vilein  =  vile.] 
*1.  Disgrace,  opprobrium. 

"  Thnt  now  me,  thorn  wani  be  liab  of  the  malstrie. 
Dryue  he  wolde  out  of  ys  )ond  niyd  gret  vilenye.' 
Jiohert  of  Gloucester,  p.  64. 

*2.  Low  disposition  or  nature. 

"  Firste.  I  iiraie  yon  of  your  curtesle. 
That  je  ne  wrette  it  not  uiy  vUaJiie." 

Chaucer:  C.  T.,  723.     (Prol.) 

*  3.  Foul  language ;  obscene  speech  ;  ob- 
Bcenity. 

"In  our  modern  langnnge  it  ffunl  speechllB  termed 
vilhiiny,  as  bcitib'  proper  for  nislli;  buors,  or  men  of 
corirsestodnc'ition.inil  tmijloymeiit,  wljo,  having  theii 
iniDdsdebiised  by  benigcon^erKant  tn  meanest  afl'alrs, 
do  vent  their  sorry  passions  in  tuoh  strains." — liar- 
row :  Sermon  IG. 

*4.  An  unbecoming  action  ;  ill-treatment. 

5.  The  qual  ity  or  state  of  a  villain  ;  extreme 
depravity  or  wickedness. 

"Those  hideoTiR  features  on  which  viTlniny  seemed 
to  l>e  writleu  by  the  hand  of  God." — Macaulay :  J/ist. 
Eng.,  ch.  iv, 

6.  Criminal  or  wicked  ponduct ;  roguery, 
rascality. 

"That  he  had  not  achieve''  mor*^  wns  nttribiited 
chiefly  to  tlie  vUlnhiy  of  th"*  eomviusariat."— J/ucum- 
lay :  I/ibt.  Jing.,  cb.  xv 

*  t51' -la-kin,  s.   [^ng.  vUla;  dimin.  suff.  -Idn.] 

1.  A  Ijttla  \\\U. 

"  I  nm  every  uny  bnllding  villfkins,  and  have  given 
over  that  of  cnaiXes^S'—Gvy  :  Letter  to  tiwift,  March  81, 
1T30. 

2.  A  little  village. 
*vil-lan,  s.    [Villain.] 

vil'-lan-age,  vil'-len-age  (age  as  ig),  s. 

[Eng.  viiUdn ;  -age.] 


1,  The  state  or  condition  of  a  villain  or  scrt 

"The  other  grand  division  of  tenure  is  tliat  of 
villein  socage,  or  ttiltenage,  which  is  either  pure  or 
privileged  villenage:  from  whence  have  aiiaen  two 
ether  species  of  our  modern  tenures.  '—lilavkatoHt! 
Cumineiit.,  bk.  li.,  ch.  vi, 

•  2.  Baseness,  infamy,  villany. 

"  If  111  tliy  smoke  it  ends,  their  glories  shine ; 
But  infamy  and  vill'iiiage  nm  lliiiie." 

l.ryden  :   tVife  of  Uath's  Tale,  443L 

*vn-la-ner,  s.    [Fr.  villanelle.]    A  ballad. 

[ViLLANELLA,] 

■•  In  our  GascoQ  vUlanets  and  songs."— Co«oh  ;  Jfan- 
taigne,  ch.  xii. 

vil-la-nel'-la  (pi.  vil-la-nel'-le),  «.   [Ital. 

=  a  country -girl.] 

Music:  An  unaccompanied  part-song  of 
light  rustic  character. 

vil-la-nelle',  s.  [Fr.]  A  poem  written  in 
tercets  and  on  two  rhymes,  the  (irst  and  third 
verse  of  the  first  stanza  alternating  as  the 
third  line  in  each  successive  sciinza,  till  they 
finally  form  the  close  as  a  couplet. 

"The  villanelle  hixs  )>een  called  'the  mont  rnvlahins 

Jewel  worn  by  the  Muse  Erato.'"— i'.  C.  Oosse,  in  Cora- 
uU  Magazine,  July,  ISTT,  p.  G-L 

*  vU-la-nette',  s.  [A  dlmin.  from  viUa 
(q.v.).]    A  small  villa  or  residence. 

*vir-lan-ize,  *  vil'-lain-ize,  v.t.    rEng. 

villain;  -ize.]    To  debase,  to  degrade,  to  de- 
fame, to  corrupt. 

"Those  writings  which  villanize  mauklud."— £<twf 
Theory  of  iieligi-m,  pt.  iii 

*  vil'-lan-iz-er,  *  vil'-lan-is-er,  5.    [Eng, 

VLUai)iiz(,e) ;    -er.]      One  who    villanizea,   dft- 
grades,  debases,  or  delanies. 

"  Villnnisers  of  bis  snliits  nnd  Bcorners  of  Ills  eer* 
vice."— :iimdya :  Utateof  Jteligioii,  Jr*.  8.  b. 

*  vil'-lan-ous,  a.    [Villainous.] 

*  vil'-lan-y,  s.     [Villainy.] 

vil-lar'-si-a,  s.  [Named  after  D.  Villara 
(1745-1 814), "a  French  botanist.] 

Dot.  :  A  genus  of  Menyanthese.  Leaves 
entire  or  toothed,  with  small  spots  beneath  ; 
flowers  in  axillary  umbels  or  terminal 
panicles ;  tlowt-rs  yellow,  jietals  fringed  ;  ovary 
witli  five  glands  beneath  it ;  capsule  opening 
by  two-cleft  valves.  Natives  of  the  wanner 
countries.  Villarsia  indica  is  given  for  cubra- 
bites.     [LiiiNANTHEiiuai.] 

vil-lar'-site,  ».  [After  IM.  Villars  ;  suflF.  -itt 
(Min.).} 

Mill. :  An  orthorhombic  mineral,  occurring 
mostly  in  rounded  giains,  will)  mica,  quarti, 
and  ni;ignetite,  nt  Traversella,  Piedmont. 
Hardness,  4  to  5  ;  si),  gr.  2-ii7S  to  209.  Colour, 
yellowish-  to  olive-green  ;  translucent.  Com- 
pos. :  essentially  a  hydrated  silicate  of  mag- 
nesia and  protoxide  of  iron. 

*  vil-lat'-ic,  a.  [Lat.  viUaticus  =  of  or  per- 
taining to  a  farm  or  villa  (q.v.).]  Pertaining 
to  a  farm  ;  country. 

"  Taine  villatic  fowl." 

Milton  :  Samson  Agoniatei,  l.fiOS. 

vil-le-bru'-ne-a,  s.  [Etym.  doubtful ;  proU 
from  a  prop,  naiiie.] 

Bot.  :  A  genus  of  Urticncese.  ViUehrunea 
appe)idicidata  is  a  small  tree,  growing  iu  th© 
north-eastern  Himalayas,  Cliittiagong,  &c.  It 
yields  a  strong  and  flexible  brown  fibi'e,  mads 
into  ropes,  nets,  and  coarse  cloth  in  Sikkiin 
and  Assam.  (Calcutta  Exhib.  Report.')  V.  fru- 
teacejis,  a  shrub  or  small  tree  found  in  the 
Himalayas,  also  yields  a  fibre  suitable  for 
fishing-lines  and  nets. 

^Vil'-leiili  s.  &a.    [Villain.) 

villein-services,  s.  pi. 

Old  Law:  Base,  but  certain  and  determined 
services  ]ierformed  in  consideration  of  tlie 
tenure  of  land. 

villein-socage,  s. 

Old  Law:  A  species  of  tenure  of  lands  held 
of  the  king  by  certain  villein  or  base  services. 
[Villenage.] 

vfll'-em-ite,  s.    [Willemite.] 

vil'-len-age  (age  asig),  s.    [Villain.] 

1.  Fe%idal  Law :  A  tenure  of  land  by  base 
services  ;  the  tenure  of  a  villain.  It  was  of 
two  kinds :  (1)  pure  villenage,  where  the  sei^ 
vice  wa.»)  base  in  its  nature  and  undefined  as 
to  time  and  amount,  and  (2)  privileged  villen- 
age (also  called  villein  socage),  in  which  the 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  iriiat,  fail,  father ;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there ;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;  go,  pot, 
or,  wore,  W9II;  work,  who,  sou;  mute,  cub,  ciire.  unite,  cur,  rule,  full;  try,  Syrian,    se,  oe  -  e;  ey  =  a;  qu  =  kw. 


villenous— vindicate 
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Bcrvice,  although  of  a  base  nature,  was  certain 
and  detineii.  When  laiuls  licld  in  villeiiage 
descended  fmm  lather  to  son  in  uninterrupted 
snc'vssion,  the  oecupiers  or  villeins  becfinie 
entiUfd  by  pre^,cription  or  custom  to  liold 
tlieir  lands  a-ainst  the  lord,  so  long  as  tliey 
pf-rfi)nnrd  the  services  required  of  them  under 
tlieir  tenure,  and  accm-iling  to  the  cii^^tom  of 
tlte  niannr.  These  cnstnms  were  preserved 
and  evidenced  in  the  rolls  of  the  several 
coiu-ts-haron  in  whiih  tliey  were  entered  or 
kept  on  foot  by  the  constant  inimeniorial 
nsaye  of  tlie  sevend  manors  in  whicli  the 
lands  lay.  Tenants  Imldiiigsueii  lands,  having 
noihini,'  to  show  as  title  to  their  estates  Imt 
the  entries  in  these  rolls,  or  copifs  of  tliem 
authenti-ated  by  the  stewards,  came  in  time 
to  be  called  tenants  by  copy  of  court-roil,  aud 
thiir  tenuie  copyhohL    ICopyhold.] 

"  Some  fiiiiit  tmcea  of  the  iiistitutiim  uf  villfmane 
weie  ilt;LtictiKl  by  the  curioiid  an  hite  )13  tlio  days  yi  the 
Stuiiits." — Min:a>tlan  :  llmt,  A'liy.,  cU.  i. 

* :;.  Bondage,  tlinddom. 

"  Exercise  most  Ijitter  tyiainiy 
Upuii  the  iJJirts  lumi^'lit  witu  their  hondnge  : 
So  wieLclieduessislike  tosiiiEuli  liltenny.'' 
^ipeiiier:  F.  (f,,  ii.  xi  1. 

vil'-len-oiis,  a.  [Eng.  mi^etJt; -ous.]  Of  or 
pertaining  to  a  villein. 

villenous-judsment,  s. 

Law:  A.  .juilgment  whieli  deprived  one  of 
his  lex  lihera,  whereby  he  w;is  discredited  and 
disabled  jis  a  jnror  or  witness,  forfeited  his 
goods  nnd  chattels  and  lands  for  Irfe,  wasted 
the  lands,  razed  the  houses,  lonted  up  the 
tiees,  and  cunimittod  his  body  to  prison. 
{WhartoiL) 

vil'-li,  s.  pi.  [PI.  of  Lat.  villiLs  =  shaggy  hair, 
a  tnlt  uf  hair.J 

1.  Amit. :  Hairs  set  closely  together,  so  as 
to  constitute  a  surface  like  tijc  pile  of  velvet. 
They  are  most  fully  developed  nn  the  mucous 
coat  of  the  small  intestines.  They  are  I'eally 
little  elevations  nv  processes  of  the  superliciai 
pait  of  the  c<M-iuin.  The  chorion  of  the  ovum 
is  also  densely  clntheil  with  villi  or  vnsi-niar 
processes,  which,  wJiea  fully  developed,  form 
the  fuetal  placent^. 

2.  Bot. :  Long,  close,  rather  soft  hairs. 

Vll'-li-form,  a.  [Lat.  villi  =  villi,  and  forma 
=  form.]  Having  the  form,  appearance,  or 
character  of  villi ;  resembling;  the  plush  or 
pile  of  velvet 

Tilliform-tectb,  s.  pi ^. 

Ichthy. :  (See  extract).  _-«aii»-»^ — 

"  Very  fiua  coiiiai]  teeth  amnged  fa  a  hand  aro 
teriueU  vl/lifnr>n  tee/h ;  when  they  are  co^raor,  or 
niixbd  with  coarser  tei^th,  they  aru card-Uke." — Oun- 
ther  :  Study  uf  FUlut,  p.  126. 

vll'-ldse,  (t.    [Villous.] 

OTl-los'-i-ty-,  s.  [Eng.  viUosifi);  -ity.^  The 
quality  or  suite  of  being  villous,  or  covered 
with  lung,  siiif'Oth  hairs. 

Vil'-lous,  vil'-lose,  a.  [Lat.  villosus^  from 
viUus=  hair.J 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  Abnnnding  or  covered  with 
villi ;  having  the  surface  covered  with  hair 
or  woiilly  substance. 

"  The  quick  seiixatinii  of  the  InwaTd  ni/Ioiu  coat  of 
the%totimuii."—Arliuihiiot:  Of  Alimentt,  cb.  i, 

2.  Bot. :  Covered  with  very  long,  soft,  erect 
and  straight  liair. 

villous-cancer,  s. 

Pathol. :  A  kind  of  canrer,  not  truly  malig- 
nant, but  simply  consisting  of  a  papiiliiry 
overgrowth  fioni  a  mucous  membrane,  whicii 
bleeds.  It  most  frennently  occurs  <m  the 
mucous  membrane  of  the  bladder,  in  which 
case  it  may  be  fatal  from  lisemorrliage. 

Vll'-lus,  s.    [Villi.] 

Vil'-nite,  s.    [After  Vilna,  Lithuania,  ono  of 
its  lucalities  ;  sutf.  -ite  (.l/t7i.).J 
Mln. :  The  same  as  Wollastonite  (q.v.). 

•xnfm,  s.  [Lat.  accna.  sing,  of  t'is  =  strength.] 
Force,  energy,  vigour. 

t  vl-nien,  s.    [Lat.  =  a  twig.]       ^ - 
Bot. :  A  long  and  flexible  shoot.    "^^ 

•vim'-m-al,  a.  [Lat.  vimen,  genit.  viminis 
=  a  twig.]  Pertaining  to  twigs  ;  producing 
twigs ;  consisting  of  twigs. 

vi-nun'-e-oiis,  a.  (Lat.  viminsuSt  from  vi- 
men =  a  twig.] 


1.  Ord.  Lang.  :  Made  of  twigs  or  shoots. 

*'  111  the  hlvu'a  HinineQixs  dome 
Ten  thous.i>iiii  Ijoea  tiiijuy  their  liume." 

I'rior :  Alma.  lit. 

2.  Bot. :  Having  msniy  long,  flexible  shoots, 
like  osiers. 


Vi-na,  voe-na . 


[BiNA.] 


vi-na'-ceous  (c©  as  sh),  a.  [Lat.  vinaceus, 
from  viiium  =.  wine. J 

1.  Pertaining  to  wine  or  grapes. 

2.  Of  the  natiiie  or  coloiu*  uf  wine. 

"Thfi  general  colour  of  thu  binl  is  brown,  changing 
to  vhiactuas  led  uu  the  bruikat."  —  WliUo  :  JotiiiuU, 
p.  ue. 

*  vi-na'-go,  s.  [Low  Lat.,  found  in  the  Ono- 
must.  Lat.  Gr.  as  a  rendoiing  of  Gr.  oii/a? 
(oiiius);  hence,  the  mraidng  may  be  (1),  a 
vine  ;  (2),  a  viiio-brain-li  ;  or  (3),  a  wild-dove 
iForcelUni).  J     [T  ueron.  ] 

Vlll-ai-grette'»  s.  [Fr.,  from  vinaigre  = 
vinegar  (q.v.).] 

1.  A  small  box  of  gold,  silver,  glass,  &c., 
hnving  perforations  in  the  top  for  holding 
aromatic  vinegar  contained  iu  a  sponge,  or 
smelling-salts. 

2.  A  smelling-bottle  containing  aromatic 
vinegar. 

*3.  A  vinegar  sauce. 

*  1.  A  small,  twn-wheeled  vehicle,  to  be 
drawn  like  a  bath-chair  by  a  man  or  buy. 

*vin'-aig-rous,  a.  [Fr.  vinaigre  =  vinegar 
(q.v.).]  yuui',  like  vinegar;  hence,  sour-tein- 
pei'ed,  erabbtjd,  morose. 

"  Even  the  anuient  viwiigrntts  T.T.ntea  admit  it." — 
Cartifle:  Ft.  liuvoL,  yt.  i.,  hk.  vii.,  ch.  ix. 

vixi-at'-i-cd,  ven-at'-i-c6,  s.    [Port.] 

Bnt.  (&  Comm.  :  A  coarse  kind  of  mahogany, 
obtained  in  Madeira,  from  t'ersm^indica.  It 
is  recognised  at  Lloyds  as  suitable  for  ship- 
building.   (Treoa.  of  Bot.) 

Vjn'-ca,s.  [Lafc.=  trailing.]  [Periwinkle  (2).] 
Bat. :  A  genus  of  Plumiereaj  (q.v.).  Peien- 
nial  herbs  or  undershnibs,  with  evergreen 
leaves.  Flowers  solitary,  calyx  tive-paitite ; 
corolla  salver-shaped,  white,  blue,  or  purple, 
the  segments  oblique;  follicles  two,  erect; 
seeds  without  seed-down.  Known  spL-cies 
about  ten,  \i\nn  Europe.  Asia,  Africa,  and 
America.  The  Yellow  Teriwinkle  {  V.  lutea)  le 
a  native  of  the  Souiherii  Stales.  The  Gieatt-r 
Periwinkle  (  V.  major)  is  a  native  of  Iho  West 
Indies,  hut  is  nainialized  m  Europe,  and  is 
much  cultivated  abont  iliu  pngodys  of  India. 
Tlio  Les.ier  Peiiwinkte  (V.  minor)  m  an 
European  species,  as  also  in  the  Irterhaceuus 
Periwinkle  (  V.  herbacea),  a  Hungarian  species 
which  ia  notable  for  the  abundance  of  its 
flowers.  The  ItObe-coloied  I'eri winkle  ( V. 
rosea),  introduced  into  cidtivation  from  Mada- 
gtiscar,  w hero  it  is  native,  is  a  favorite  hot- 
Uouati  doweling  plant. 

VIn-gen'-tian,  a.  &  s.    [See  de*.  A.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Founded  by  or  connected  with 
St.  Vmcent  du  Paul  (lJ77-lG(iO>.  He  was  can- 
onized by  Pope  Clement  Xli.  iu  1737. 

B.  As  substantive : 

Church  Hist.  (PL):  Tho  Lazarists  (q.v.). 
(See  also  exti'act.) 

"  The  r-.atii6  Vincfntinn  ia  alao  sometimes  clven  to 
otiier  H^aOL-i.LtJuUd  luiinded  hy  Vuiceiit  do  Paul.  0( 
tUeaa  theru  ;iru  uevunil  tfiatcrlioodR,  that  of  Charity 
bi'lii,;  ttte  nioist  reiiwirkable,  and  the  Uhatltable  Lay 
AsjudiiDioti,  which  h.ia  iiuineroiiti  brHiicIteii  iu  nli 
Ruiti.'iM  Citholic  cuuiitriea." — J/cOlintM/e  &  titrongi 
liib.  Caclop.,  A..  730. 

■^nin-ge-tox'-i-cum,  s.  [Lat.  vinco  =.  to  con- 
quer, and  toxlouni  —  [loison.] 

Bot. :  A  genns  of  true  Asclepiadeae.  Peren- 
nial herbs  in-  midershrnbs,  generally  with  op- 
posite leaves,  and  small,  tl.it-topped  heads  of 
flowers,  a  live  Iribed  rni'oila,  ajid  a  fleshy, 
saucer-shaped,  staminal  corona,  and  a  fruit  of 
two  smooth  follicles.  Nearly  thirty  are  known, 
chiefly  from  Asia.  Vincetuxicam  ojlciiiale  ia  a 
drastic  purgative. 

vin'-ci-ble,  a.  [Lat.  vlnclbUis,  from  vinco  = 
to  conquer;  Fr.  vincible;  S]>.  vencible ;  Pm-t. 
veiictvei ;  Hal.  viiiGtbik.]  Capable  of  being 
conquered,  subdued,  or  vanqnislied. 

"  He  cniiinianded  an  inr|uiry  to  he  made  hy  phyai- 
clans,  whether  Biich  a  (iiiiiliiL'sa  and  (tel'ility  were 
viiivihla  by  buruau  aid." — I'alvi/ :  Eoldemies  of  Chria- 
tiaitity,  prop.  ii. 

*  vm'-ci-ble-ness,     *  vin-^i-bU'-i-ty,    s. 

[Eng.   vincible;    -ness,  -itji.]      The  quidiiy  or 


state  of  being  vincible ;  capability  of  being 
conquered  or  ovei'come. 

"  I  don't  know  what  to  aay  to  tho  vincibUU//  of  such 
n.lovQ,"—Jiii:harUsun:  Sir.  V.  (Jraudison,  vi,  4d. 

*  vinc'-turG,  s.     [Lat.   vinctura,   prop,   fera, 

sing,  of  vlncturtLs,  fut.  par.  of  vincio  =  to 
bind.]     A  binding. 

vin-ca-lar'-i-a,  s.  [Lat,  vinculum  =  a  bond ; 
fcm.  sing.  adj.  siiff.  -aria.] 

Zonl,  (&  Palfiiout. :  The  typical  genus  of  Vin- 
cnlai'iadiE,  witli  one  re(;ent  species.  Fossil 
from  the  Coai-measnres  onwards. 

vm-cu-la-ri'-a-dse,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  vinr 
culana;  Lat.  lem.  pi.  adj.  sulf.  -idoi.] 

ZoqL  &  Pidmont.:  A  family  of  Poly?;oa. 
Polyzoary  erect,  riyid,  calcai'eous,  branched; 
the  cells  disposed  alternately  round  an  im^ 
aginary  axis,  and  having  a  raised  border  in 
fiont.  Chiefly  from  the  Iri.sh  Curbnniferoua 
Limestone  (Morris  &  Ethcridge).  From  the 
Cretjiceons,  or  pei'haps  from  the  Palasozoio 
rocks.     (Nicholson). 

vin'-cu-lum,  a.    [Lat. ,  fi'om  vincio  =  to  bind.] 
*1.  Ord.  Lang.  :  A  tie  ;  a  bond  of  union  ;  a 

fetter. 

2.  Math.  :  A  sign  or  character  in  the  form 
of  a  horizontal  bar  written  over  seveial  teims, 
to  show  that  they  are  to  be  considered  to- 
gether;  thus,  a"  +  ^tt6  -|~c  X  a^  —  4c,  indi- 
cates that  the  sum  of  the  first  three  terms  is  to 
be  multiplied  by  the  dillereuce  between  tho 
last  two. 

^  Divorce  a  vincxUo  ma,trimonii :  [DivoRCSt, 
«.,  IL,  1.  (2)]. 

*  vind'-age  (age  as  ig),  s.    [A  corrupt,  of 

O.  Fr.  vendanye=  aviiiUt^G  ;  through  confu- 
sion with  vintner,  vintry,  fitcj    Vintage  (q.v.)L 

Vindcmlaire  (as  Van-de-xoi-are'),  a. 

[l''r.,  from  Lat.  vindemia  =  vintage.]  The 
name  ado|ited  in  1793  by  the  French  Con- 
veniion  for  the  first  month  of  the  lepnblican 
year.  It  wag  the  tii-st  autuiioud  mouth,  and 
commenced  on  iSeptember  22. 

" vin-de'-mi-al,  a.  [Lat.  vindemialis,  from 
vbuki)iia=.  vintage,  from  viuuni=wine,  and 
damn  =  lo  take  away.)  Peitnining  or  relating 
to  a  vintage  or  grape  harvest. 

*  vin-de'-mi-ate,  v.i.     [Lat.   vindemiatum, 

sup.  of  vuidemio,  from  viiiAiemia  =  vintage.) 
To  Uike  or  gather  the  vintage. 

"Now  niiidamiiite,  and  fcike  your  beeB  toward  th« 
expiratiou  uf  this  muiitli."— i^Wf^it ;  £al0nU*tiiiim g 

*  vin-dd-mi-a'-tlon, «.   [Vindemiatb.]  Tlift 

act  of  gaUiering  grapes. 

viu-de-mi-a'-trix,  s,  [So  named  by  th© 
Latins  because  their  vintage  began  when  thtt 
sun  neared  this  star.] 

Astron. :  A  fixed  star  of  tho  third  magnl» 
tude;  called  also  e  Virginis. 

*  vin'-de-m^?",  s.    [Lat.  vindemia..}    A  vintage, 

"  At  the  viiidfTni/,  In  a  fair  calm  morning,  shut  up 
close  all  Che  stalls  Luyourtfai'dou." — C.  liutler:  FeinaU 
AIonainentB,  p,  7&. 

*  viu-di-ca-bil'-i-ty,  s.  [Eng.  vindicabU; 
-itg.]  The  quality  ur  state  of  being  vindi- 
cable,  or  capable  of  being  supported  or  justi- 
fied. 

*  vin'-di-ca-ble,  a.     [Vindicate,]    Capable 

of  being  vindicated,  supiiurted,  justified,  or 
maintained. 

vin'-di -cat©,  v.t.  [Lat.  vindkatns,  pa,  par.  of 
vindi.co  =  to  lay  legal  claim  lo,  to  arrogate,  to 
avenge,  from  vindex,  geiut.  vLiulicis  =  a 
claimant,  a  mnintainer.  l''roni  the  .same  root) 
come  avenge^  revenge,  and  vengeance.] 

*  1.  To  assert  a  right  to ;  to  lay  a  claim  to; 
to  claim. 

"  Never  any  touched  np^m  this  way,  which  our  poofc 
justly  liaa  vindicated  to  hiinai'ii,"— ZJj'^tZc/i.     {Tudd.) 

2.  To  defend  with  success  ;  to  niaintain  ;  toi 
prove  to  be  true  or  valid  ;  to  susLain :  as,  Ttt 
vindlccde  a  claim. 

3.  To  clear  from  censure,  accusation,  or  the 
like  :  as,  To  vindicate  one's  honour. 

4.  To  defend  or  support  against  an  enemy; 
to  maiiitiin  the  cause  or  rights  of ;  to  deli  vex 
from  wrong,  oppression,  or  the  like. 

"  Ai  iae  and  oindl-ate 
Thy  glory,  free  thy  ptjuple  from  th«ir  yuke." 

Milton  .  /'.  H..  IL  17. 


bSil,  bo^ ;  po^t,  jdiVl ;  cat,  9ell,  chorus,  9hin.  bcngh ;  go,  gem ;  thin,  this  ;  sin,  as ;  expect,  :^enophon,  e^lst.    ph  =  i; 
-cian,  -tian  =  shg-n.    -tion,  -sion  =  shun ;  -tion,  -gion  —  zhun.    -cious«  -tious,  -sious  =  shos.   -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  bei,  dgL 
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5.  To  Bnpport  or  maintain  as  true  or  cor- 
rect ;  to  defend,  to  justify. 

"  And  how  tbftt  vindicates  the  making  dbc  of  identi- 
cal  proyositiuntt  for  tlie  imiirovuuient  of  knowledge, 
frotu  tfiB  iuiputjitiuu  of  tritliug,  1  do  not  Bee." — U>cke  : 
Human  Underttutut..  bk.  iv.,  ch.  viiL 

*6.  To  punish. 

"  We  ouuht  to  have  lulded,  liow  far  an  holy  war  Is 
to  l>e  yuTiued :  wlietlier  to  euforce  a  new  belief,  aud  to 
viiiiltciUe  or  imniali  iuQdelity." — Bacon.    {Tutld.i 
*7.  To  avenge. 

"  Assemble  ours,  and  all  the  Theban  race. 
To  Dimlicate  ou  Atbeiia  thy  disumce." 

Dryden.    {T'>dd.) 

%  For  tlie  difference  between  to  vindicate 
and  to  defe)id,  see  Defend. 

rin-di-ca'-tion,  s.  [Lat.  vindicatio,  from 
vindicatns,  pa.  jiar.  of  viiulico  =  to  vindicate 
(q.v.);  Fr.  virulimtion ;  Sp.  vlndicacion ;  Hal. 
vendicazi-one.]  The  act  of  vindicating;  the 
state  of  being  vindii-ated : 

(1)  Tlie  act  of  defending  or  sni'pnvting 
a^inst  wrong,  oppression,  or  the  like;  de- 
fencf^  suppoi't. 

"Another  uiidert«kes  bia  patronage,  defence,  and 
viniiication,"~/iale  :  Contemtil. ;  Of  Uamititie, 

(2)  Justificatinn  against  denial,  ceusure,  ob- 
jection, or  accusation. 

"  Bad  given  me  this  occasion  for  the  vindication  of 
tliiapastasfeof  my  huok."— iot-fte;  Third  Letter  to  Bp. 
of  Worcester, 

(3)  Tlie  act  of  supporting  by  proof  or  leg.il 
procesd ;  the  proving  of  anything  to  be  just, 
right,  or  v;iUd  :  as,  the  vindication  of  a  claim. 

•vin-dic'-a-tive,  a.  [Eng.  vindicxiiie)  ;  -ive; 
Fr.  vindiaiU/.] 

1.  Tending  or  serving  to  vindicate. 

2.  Vindictive,  revengeful. 

"  He  in  heat  of  aution 
Is  more  rindicative  than  Jealons  love." 

Shakesp. :  Troilus  &  Cretsida,  It.  & 

•  vin'-dic-a-tive-ness,  s.      [Eng.  vvndica- 

live;   -(U'ss'.j     The  quality  or  st;ite  of  being 
vindicative;  viudictiveuess. 

Vin'-di-ca'-tor,  s.  [Lat.]  One  who  vindi- 
cates ;  one  who  justifies,  defends,  supports, 
or  inaiutaiiis. 

*■  I  should  have  hnd  your  lordship  for  my  guarantee 
and  oiiidivnt'ir  in  thnt  point."— i-ufte  ,*  Second  latter 
to  Bp.  of  IVorccUer. 

•  viin'-di-ca-tor-^,  ».  [Eng.  vindicate); 
■ory.] 

1.  Tending  or  serving  to  vindicate  or  justify. 

2.  Punitory;  serving  the  purpose  of  punish- 
ment; avenging,  \indictive. 

"The  afflictions  of  Job  were  no  vfndicatnn/  px^nlah- 


•vin'-di-ca-tress,  s.  (Eng.  vindicator; 
-ess-l    A  female  vindicator. 

"  Had  the  vindiratreu  of  the  'Eights  of  Women' 
lived  in  tbeoe  dnyD."— C.  Knight:  Oncn  Upon  a  Time, 
a  20L 

Vin-dic'-tivo,  a.    \_A  shortened  form  of  uin- 
dicative  (q.v.).] 
*1.  Punitoj-y ;  sening  as  punishment. 

"Though  there  1»  much  vindictiee  Justice. " — Bp. 
Taylor :  Hide  of  Conscience,  bk.  lit,,  cli.  iil. 

2.  Given  to  revenge;  revengeful;  charac- 
terized or  prompted  by  revenge. 

"Areligion  which  had  never  effectaally  restrained 
their  vivdirtife  or  ilii'ir  licentious  piuslous." — J/uc- 
autay :  J/i$t.  Kng.,  ch.  xiv. 

Vindictive-damages,  s.  pi. 

Law:  Daninges  given,  not  merely  to  com- 
pensate the  plaiutitf,  but  to  punish  the  de- 
fendant. 

Vin-dic'-tive-ly,  adv.  (Eng.  vindictive ;  -ly.^ 
Ill  a  vindictive  mnriner  or  spirit;  by  way  of 
revenge :  revengernlly. 

Vin-dic'-tive-ness,  s.  (Eng.  vindictive; 
-Wis.*.]  The  qunlity  or  stitn  of  being  vindic- 
tive ;  revengelul  spirit ;  revengefnlness. 

"  Tliere  la  a  vlndictivness  in  fear,  which  may  render 
It  dangerous  to  its  most  innocent  cause."— 6'oi/a«  ;  Un 
the  Passloni,  pt.  li.,  ch.  i. 

vine,  *  vyne,  s.  [Fr.  virine  =  a  vine,  from 
Lat.  vinea  =  (1)  a  vineyard,  (2)  a  kind  of  pent- 
house for  sheltering  besiegers;  prop.  feni. 
sing,  of  vineiis  =  of  or  i)ertaining  to  wine, 
from  vinum  =  wine ;  cngn.  with  Gr.  oTi/oy 
(oinos)  =  wine  ;  oiirr}  (oiiie)=:the  vine;  olvd'; 
(oi)ifw)=the  viiip,  giape,  wine;  A.S.  vnn- 
geard  =  a  vineyard.]    [Wine.] 

1.  Hoiany : 

(1)  The  genus  Vitis  (q.v.),  and  spec.  Vitis 
mnifera,  the  Common  or  Grape  Vine,     It  is 


a  climbing  ]>Iant  furnished  with  tendrils. 
The  leaves  are  lobed,  jiinnately  toothed, 
naked,  or  downy;  the  flowers,  as  in  other 
species,  small,  greenish,  in  panicles  opposite 
the  leaves ;  its  berries,  called  grapes,  oval, 
large,  juicy,  growing  in  clusters  or  bunches, 
are  the  finest  of  fruits.  The  native  country 
of  the  vine  is  the  region  south  of  tJie  Caspian 
Sea,  Armenia,  and  the  adjacent  regions,  ex- 
tending perhaps  to  tlie  north-western  Hima- 
laya. From  a  very  early  period,  it  wns  culti- 
vated in  Western  Asia  aud  Egypt  (Gen,  ix. 
20,  21 ;  xl.  10),  whence  it  has  spread  to  all 
the  parts  of  the  world  suitable  for  its  cul- 
tivation. It  thrives  best  on  the  sunny 
sides  of  hills  between  82='  and  50^  N.  Its 
fruit  is  made  into  wine  or  brandy  ;  the  dried 
fruits  of  some  varieties  constitute  raisins 
[Raisin],  while  those  of  another  variety  are 
the  currants  of  commerce  [Currant].  The 
eastern  Uuited  States  is  richer  in  species  of  the 
vine  than  auy  other  part  of  the  world,  having 
seven  or  eight  species,  four  of  which  have 
yielded  promising  cultivated  varieties.  These 
are  the  Northern  Fox-grape  (  V.  iafrt-KSCfl),  the 
Muscadine,  or  Southern  Fox-grape  (  V.  vulpina) 
the  Bunmier  grape  ( V.  aetivaUs),  and  the 
Winter,  Chicken  or  Frost  grape  (  V.  cordifoUa). 
Many  valuable  varieties  have  been  produced 
by  cultivation,  as  the  Concord,  Catawba.  Dela- 
ware, iJtc.  In  California  the  European  grape 
has  been  introduced,  and  is  extensively 
cultivated,  much  wine  being  made. 

(2)  The  long  slender  stem  of  any  plant  that 
trails  along  tlie  ground,  or  climbs  and  sup- 
ports itself  by  winding  round  a  fixed  object, 
or  by  seizing 
any    tl  x  e  d 
thing  by  its 
tendrils,  or 
clasps :  as  a 
hop   viTie,   a 
c  u  cumber 
vine,  &c. 

2.  Roman 
Antiq.  :  A 
military  en- 
gine ;  named 
from  its  re- 
semblance to 
abowei'lorm- 
ed  of  vine- 
branches. 
(See  extract) 

'■Whorfore  fortifying  hya  camp  he  made  vines  (ma 
insti'iuiitfnt  iif  war  inaile  of  timlier  £  hnrdlca  for  mt;ii 
to  go  vnder  Biift^l>e  to  the  woUes  of  a  towuej." — 
Ooluiiije:  Casar,  iul.  &2. 

vine-bower,  s. 

Bot. :  Clematis  Fiticella. 

t  vlne-Tiuncli,  s.    A  bunch  of  grapes. 

"  Between  the  shiidowa  of  the  vine-bunchei 
Floated  the  glowing  Buulights  as  Bhe  luoved." 

TeJinj/ton:  <Eti<me,  1T7. 

vine-clad,   u.      Covered    or  clad  with 

vines. 
"  In  nn  oriel  on  the  summer  Bide, 
Vine-chid,  of  Ai'thur'u  palace  tonards  the  stream, 
They  met."       Tennj/son :  Lancelot  ±  Elaine,  1,17!L 

vine-culttire,  s.    Viticulture  (q.v.). 

"Germany  has  o\er a  hnndred  and  fifty  schools  of 
agriculture,  horticulture,  arboriculture,  and  vine-cul- 
ture,  with  f.irins,  gardens,  and  viueyaids  attached." — 
i)iii/y  Telegraph.  March  22,  1889. 

Vine-disease,  s. 

Venetable  Pathol. ;  Any  disease  attacking 
the  vine,  spec. : 

(1)  That  produced  by  the  attacks  of  Oidium 
TuckeH.  (ViNB-MiLDEW.)  Ill  geiifTiil  it  forms 
a  white  and  very  delii;ate  cottmiy  layer  upon 
the  leaves,  young  shoots,  and  yomig  grapes 
of  the  vine,  which  soon  causes  them  to  be 
covered  by  brown  spots,  and  then  bet^nnie 
first  indurated  and  finally  destroyed.  The  fruit 
becomes  aburtive,  or  dwnrl'ed  and  juiceless, 
and  decay  follows.  There  is  a  predispositifm 
to  the  disease  in  certain  states  <if  the  atmo- 
sphere. It  first  broke  out  in  Kent  in  1S45, 
whence  it  spread  to  the  continent  nf  Europe, 
toMfideiiu,  and  to  the  En;;lish  vines  introiluced 
into  America,  though  Ameiican  vines  thein- 
splves  escaped.  Snon  alter  its  ajipearaiice, 
Mr.  Tnckrr,  a  gardener  at  Margate,  was  the 
fiist  to  try  sulphur  as  a  renie<iy.  It  is  still 
the  bpst  known,  and  the  fungus  has  been 
named  after  its  human  destroyei". 

(2)  A  'lisease  of  the  vine  produced  by  an 
apliis,  Phyllnxera  vastrUrix.  [PnvLLOXErtA.] 
The  p.irasites  cnnse  the  roots  to  swell,  and 
filially  to  be  incapable  of  discharging  their 
functions,  so  that  the  plant  wastes  away  or 
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perishes.  They  are  as  difficult  to  destroy  as 
X)ther  aphides.  Phylloxera  is  a  native  of 
America,  but  has  been  exported  to  Enropo. 
where  it  has  caused  great  ravages  in  tlio 
vineyards,  almost  annihilating  the  viae  in 
some  districts  of  France.  As  a  means  ol  ov<'r- 
coming  its  effects,  the  stocks  of  some  of  the 
hardy  American  species  have  been  planted, 
and  grafted  with  the  European  vine.  This 
method  has  proved  very  successful. 

*  Vine-dragon,  s.  An  old  and  fruitless 
branch  of  a  vine. 

Vlne-dresser,  s.  One  who  dresses,  trims 
or  prunes,  and  cultivates  vines. 

vine-firetter,  vine-grub,  *. 

Entom. :  Aphis  vitis,  a  small  insect  thaft 
injures  vines. 
vine-fungus,  a.    [Vine-mildew.] 

Vine-gTUb,  S.      [V1NE-FBLTTBB.J 

vine-leek,  s. 

Bot. :  Allium  ampeloprasurti. 
vine-mildew,  vine-fungus,  &- 

Bot. :  Oidium  'l\(ckeri,  a  naked-spored  monXd 
which  attacks  tlie  vine.    [Vine-disease,  1.] 

vine-sawfly,  s. 

Entom. :  Selandria  vitis,  a  species  of  Sawflvj 
the  caterpillar-like  larva  of  which  feeds  on  tho 
vine. 

*  vi'-ne-al,  a.    [Lat.  vinous.]    Kelating  to  or 

consisting  of  vines. 

*vined,  a.  [Eng.  vin^e);  -ed.]  Having  leaves 
like  those  of  the  vine;  ornamented  wiih  vine 
leaves. 

"  Wreathed  and  vincd  and  figured  columns."—  lYotton. 

vin'-e-gar,  *vin'-e-ger,  *vin-o-gre, 
*  vyn-e-gre,  s.  &  a.  [Lit.  =iiour  wuie, 
from  Fr.  vinanjre  =  vinegar,  from  vtn  =  wine, 
and  ca£;re=  sharp,  sour.J 

A.  As  substantive : 

1.  Lit. :  A  weak  solution  of  acetic  acid, 
containing  in  most  cases  a  certain  proportion 
of  extractive  matter  and  mineial  salts,  accord- 
ing to  the  source  from  which  it  has  been  de- 
rived. Malt  vinegar  contains  fioui  four  to  six 
percent,  of  real  acetic  acid,  which  is  produced 
by  the  action  of  the  acetous  ferment  <m  a 
fermented  extract  of  malt  aud  grain.  It  is 
usually  of  a  deep  red-brown  colour,  and  is  tha 
kind  of  vinegar  most  esteemed  by  the  public. 
Wine  vinegar  made  in  France  by  the  ai;etilica- 
tion  of  pour  and  weak  wines,  contains  usually 
the  same  amount  of  acetic  acid  as  malt  vinegar, 
but  possesses  a  different  flavour.  A  great 
deal  of  Fieuch  vinegar  is  prep;tred  from  ci-aba 
or  sour  apples,  but  it  has  neither  the  flavour 
nor  the  strength  of  that  made  from  wine. 
Cider  vineL'ar,  largely  used  in  the  cider  dis- 
tricts of  this  cour^try,  is  prepared  by  adding 
sugar  to  a  very  acid  cider,  and  allowing  it  tc 
stand  in  a  warm  room  for  some  time,  or  ia 
simply  expi'essed  from  crab  apples,  when  it  is 
known  as  crab-vinegar.  .German  vinegar  is 
made  by  passing  weak  alcohul  over  wood 
shavings  in  presence  of  air.  The  ncetifi- 
cation  proceeds  much  more  rapidly  than  in 
the  case  of  matt  vinegar,  but  the  flavour  is  i)ot 
so  good.  Distilled  vinegar  (wliite  vinegar), 
i.e.,  malt  or  wine  vinegar,  which  has  been 
subjected  to  distillation,  contains  from  five 
to  seven  per  cent,  of  acetic  acid,  aud  also 
Boine  of  the  essential  principles  jircsent  iu 
the  vinegar  fitnu  which  it  is  derived.  Wood 
vinegar  is  crude  acetic  acid  i)roduced  in  the 
destructive  distillation  of  wood.  Wlien  highly 
purilied  and  diluted,  it  is  not  unfrequently 
sold  as  white  vinegar.  [Acetic-acid.]  Vinegar 
is  largely  used  as  a  condiment  in  cookeiy, 
salads,  &;c.,  and  as  a  preservative  ingredient 
in  pickles.  Taken  internally,  it  is  a  refiigei- 
Qut.  Much  diluted,  it  may  be  used  to  sponge 
the  body  in  fever,  to  check  excessive  perspirdr 
tion,  and  as  an  ingredient  in  cooling  lotions. 

2.  Pig. :  Anything  really  or  metaphorically 
sour;  sourness  of  temper. 

"There's  vinegar  aud  pepper  In  itJ'-^haJcetp, : 
Twelfth  Night,  iii.  4. 

B.  As  adj. :  Sour,  ernbbed. 

"  And  other  of  eucli  vimjuar  nspect, 
TliHt  they'll  not  Bhuw  their  teeth  in  way  of  BmUs 
Though  Neator  swenr  the  jest  be  laughable." 

Slutketp.  :  JUerchant  oj  Venice,  t.  L 

Vinegar  Bible,  5.  A  bible  printed  A.n. 
1717  at  the  Clarendon  Press  in  Oxford.  So 
named  because  in  the  running  headline  of 
Luke  xxii.  vineyard  was  misprinted  vinegar. 


Ste,  fat,  fare,  r.midst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit.  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  p6t; 
or,  wore,  W9U;  worlK,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  ciire,  ijjiite.  cur,  rule,  full;  try,  Syrian,    aa,  oa  =  e;  ey  =  a;  qu  =:  kw« 
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vinegar-cruet,  s.  A  small  glass  bottle 
for  lioldiug  vinegar. 

Vinegar-eel,  a. 

Zool. :  Anguillula  aeetl,  a  microscopic  nema- 
toid  worm,  narrowed  posteriorly,  and  termi- 
nated by  a  drawn-out  point;  tEsophagua 
cylindrical.  Formerly  found  very  couimouly 
In  vinegar,  but  now  rarely  met  with,  owing  to 
the  absence  of  mucilage  from  the  more  modern 
vinegar  and  the  presence  of  sulphuric  acid. 

Vinegar-plant,  «. 

Botany : 

PeiiicUlum  glattcum,  a  mould  found  in 
layers  on  the  surface  of  sacclianne  liquids 
undergoing  acetous  fermentation,  whicli  it 
tends  greatly  to  aid.  Under  the  microscope, 
the  fungoid  layers  are  found  to  consist  of  in- 
terlaced and  branched  tlucads. 

vinegar-yard,  e.  A  yard  where  vinegar 
is  made  and  kept. 

vm'-e-gar,  v.t.    [Viweqar,  s.] 

1.  To  make  into  vinegar ;  to  make  sour  with 
or  as  witli  vinegar. 

2.  To  apply  vinegar  to;  to  pour  vinegar 
over.    ((See  extract  under  Titillate,  B.  1.) 

•lrito.-e-gajr-ette',  s.    [Vinaigrette.] 

♦vin'-e-gar-y,  n.  [Eng.  vinegar;  -y.]  Sour, 
sharp,  crabbed. 

■'  III  n  vinegary  snappish  way."— JVnn  ;  Man  vriih  a 
Bhadou),  cb.  xlvi. 

•vin'-er,  s.    [Eng.  ui)i(c);  -er.^ 

1.  A  vine-diesser. 

2.  A  member  of  the  Vintners'  Company. 
[Vintner,  TI.] 

vin'-er-y,  *vyu-er-y,  s.    [Eng.  vine;  -ry.] 
*1.  A  vineyard. 

"  The  vyaery  of  Rainer."— f aftyaa ;  Chronicle  (nn.  8). 

2.  A  kind  of  green Iio use  in  wliicli  vines  are 
cultivatud  Jind  grapes  are  ripened  by  artiiicial 
heat  from  stoves  or  flues. 

•vineter,  *viniter,  s.  [Fr.  vinetier.}  A 
vintner  (f]. v.). 

"The  Mayor  was  viniter  hi!  breke  tlia  viiilteiie." 
liobei-t  of  Otoucesier,  p.  6'11 

Vi-nette',  s.  [A  dimin.  from  vim.]  A  sprig 
or  biauch.    (Frov.) 

*vin'-ew(ewa3  u),  s.  [Vinewed.]  Mouldi- 
ness. 

•'Soon  would  it  citch  a  tdnew,  bea^iii  to  putrilie,  Jind 
socoutiuuebuta  wliile." — P.JJiiliand:  Pliuie,  tik.  xix., 
cb.  iii. 

•viu'-ewed,  vin'-newed  (ew  ns  u),  a. 

[Frn\i.  jlnewed,  from  A.ii.Jiii€gcm,f'y}iegia}i  = 
to  become  nionldy  or  musty,  from  Jiut^,  J'yiiig 
=  juouldy.]    Mouldy,  musty. 

"Many  of  Clmucer's  woi'ds  are  become,  as  it  were, 
virtfufU  and  lioAi-ie  witb  over  long  lying." — De<tiimont  .- 
LeUer  to  SpejM.    {Chancer,  1602.) 

*  vin'-ewed-ness,  ^  vin'-newed-ness 

(ew  as  u),  s.  [EiJg.  vineioed;  -iiess.]  Tlie 
quality  or  state  of  being  vinewed  or  mouldy  ; 
mouldiiiess,  mould. 

"Ho.irine8florifirt»eM>c(fn«M,  such  as  is  on  brend  or 
ine.it  luu^  kept."— liar rett :  Alvearie.  in  vouu  Buarie, 

iribae'-yard,  *  vlne-yarde,  *  vyn-yerd,  s. 

[A.S.  wUigenrd.}  A  plantation  of  vines  pro- 
ducing gi-apcs. 

"  For  thrice,  at  least,  in  corapnsa  of  the  year. 
Thy  vineyard  must  eiiiploy  tlie  eturOy  steer." 
J)ry(Uit:  Virgil;  Oeorgicn.  SSI. 

Vln^aine  (as  van-tan'),  s.  fFr.  =  a  scoie  1 
One  of  tlie  divisions  into  which  the  parishes 
in  Jersey  are  divided. 

vingrtenler  (as  van-ta'-nye),  s.  [Vino- 
TAiNE.]  A  collector  of  rates  in  the  vingtaines 
of  Jersey. 

vingt  et  uu  (as  vant'-^-^n),  s.  [Fr.  = 
twenty-one.] 

Cards:  A  game  in  which  the  object  is  to 
make  ihe  number  or  vnlue  of  tlie  pips  on  the 
cards  as  nearly  as  possible  twsnty-one. 

Vin'-ic,  a.  (Lat.  vivium)  =  wine  ;  Eng.  adj. 
sulf.  -ic.)    Pertainini;to  orderived  from  wine. 

vin-i-fS-C'-teur,  s.  fFr.]  An  apparatus  for 
collecting  tlie  alcoholie  vapours  tliat  escripe 
from  liiiuidfl  during  tlie  process  of  vinous  fer- 
mentation. It  is  a  eonical  vessel  or  cap,  cover- 
ing a  hole  in  tlie  tup  of  the  fennentiiig-tnn, 
"which  is  in  other  lespeets    made  air-tiglit. 


The  cnpical  vessel  is  surrounded  by  a  reser- 
voir of  cold  water,  so  tliat  tlie  spirituous 
vapours  lising  from  the  liquid  will  be  coii- 
den.sed  on  the  side  of  the  reservoir,  and,  run- 
ning down  its  sides.  Ire  returned  to  the  tun. 
A  tubo  carries  otf  uucondensed  vapours. 

vi-mf-er-Be,  s.  pi.  [Lat.  vinwm  =  wine,  and 
/ero  =  to  bear.] 

Bet. ;  Jussieu's  name  for  the  Vitace8B"(q.v.). 

*  viniter,  a.    [Vineter,] 

*  viniteriG, ».    [Vintrv.] 

*  vln'-newed  (ew  as  u),  a.    [Vinewed.] 

vin'-nj^,  o.  [A.S.  Jinig,  fynig.]  Mouldy, 
musty,  vinewed. 

*  vi'-n6-len-9^,  «.  [Lat.  vinoUntia,  from 
vinum  =  wine.]    Drunkenuess,  tippling, 

*  vi'-no-lent,  a.    [Lat.  vinolentus,  from  vinum 

=  wine.]*  Drunken  ;  given  to  tippling. 
"  Tlinn  wol  they  sain  tliou  firt  a  grent  gloton, 
A  devourer,  or  els  vi»ol''vt.'' 

A  Ballad  of  Good  CounaniJ. 

vi-nom'-e-ter,  s.  [Lnt.  viJima  =  wine,  and 
Eng.  vieter.]  A  form  of  hydrometer  for  mea- 
suring tlie  strength  of  wine. 

vin    ordinaire  (as  van  or-di-^arO,  s. 

[Fr.  =or(lin.iry  wine.]  A  kind  of  clieap  claiet. 
Also  apjilied  to  tlie  cheaper  varieties  of  many 
kinds  of  wine,  white  or  red;  the  common 
wine  of  the  country. 

vi'-nose,  a.    [Vinous.] 

vi-nos'-l-ty,  s.  [Eng.  vinos{e)\  -ity.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  vinous. 

vin'-oiis,  vi'-nose,  n.  [Lat,  vinosus,  from 
vinuiiL  =  wine.]  Having  the  qualities  of  wine ; 
pertaining  tu  wine. 

"Water will  Imbllie 
The  small  retnnins  of  apirit,  niid  ncqiilre 
A  villous  flavour,"  J.  i'hiiipt:  Cider,  li. 

vinous  -  fermentation,  s.  Alcoholic 
fermentation.     [Fermentation,  II.] 

vih'-quish,  s.  [Etyin.  doubtful.]  A  disease 
in  sheep,  in  which  tliey  pine  and  languish 
away. 

•vint,  v.t.  [From  vintage  (q.v.).]  To  gather 
at  the  vintage  ;  to  make  into  wine. 

"I  wouldn't  give  a  straw  fur  Uiel>est  wine  that  ever 
■WI13  Dinted." — TrollJpe:  Burchester  Towert,  ch.  xxl. 

vint'-age  (age  as  ig),  vynt-age,  s.     [A 

corrupt,  of  Mid.  Eng.  viiidage,  vendwje,  ventage, 
for  veivbinge  ;  Fr.  vendmiye,  vewlenge  =  a 
vintage,  from  Lat.  viiideiiiia  =  a  vintage,  from 
vinmii  =  (\)  wine,  (2)  grapes,  and  deino~to 
talte  away,  from  de  —  otf,  away,  and  e7/io=  to 
take.] 

1.  The  produce  of  the  vine  for  a  particular 
seasrtn. 

2.  The  wine  produced  by  the  crop  of  grapes 
in  one  season  :  as,  the  vintage  of  1^74. 

3.  The  time  of  gathering  the  crop  of  grapes. 

"The  graite-g.'vtherer  in  time  of  vintage." — P.  Hoi- 
land  ■  I'linie,  hk.  xiv.,  ch.  i. 

4.  Wine  generally.  (Tennyson:  Will  Water- 
proof, 97.) 

•vintage-Spring,  ».    A  wine-fount. 

*vint;'-ase  (age  as  ilg),  v.t.  [Vintage,  «,] 
To  gatiier,  as  grapes,  at  the  vintage. 

*vlnt'-ag-er  (as  as  15),  s.  [Eng.  vintag(e); 
•er.]    One  who  gathers  the  vintage. 

"  Tlie  star  named  in  Latlne  Vindemlafor,  i.e.  the 
vintager."~P.  Holland:  Plinie,  bk.  xviii.,  ch.  xxxi. 

•iritnt'-ag-xng  (ag  as  ig).  s.  [Eng.  vintag(e); 
■ing.]    The  act  of  gathering  a  vintage. 

v5Cnt'-ner,  *  vlnt-on-ner,  ♦  vynte-ner, 
*vynte-nere,  s.  [Prop,  vineter,  from  Fr. 
vinetier ;  Low  Lat.  vinetariiis  =a  wine-seller, 
from  Lat.  vitietnm  =  a  vineyard,  from  vlmim 
=  wine.]  One  who  deals  in  wine ;  a  licensed 
victualler,  a  wine-d6aler,  a  taveni-kecpur. 
"He  staved  all  the  wine  in  a  vintner's  cellar." — 
J/avaulay:  Hist.  F.ng.,  ch.  v. 

^  Tlie  Vintners  are  one  of  the  London  Com- 
panies.    They  were  incorporated  a.d.  1365. 

*  vint'-ner-3^,  s.  [Eng.  vintner;  .3/.]  The 
trade  or  occupation  of  a  vintner. 

"The  father  of  hlni  did  .  .  .  iMrform  cookery  and 
jrinfn\!ry."—Carlyle:  Pr.  Reoolution,  pt.  ii.,  bk,  v., 
cli.  ii. 

vint'-ry,  *  vint-rie,  a.    [A  contractiun  for 


viniierie  (q.v.).]    [Vintner.]    A  place  when 

wine  is  stored  or  sold. 

*  Vin'-^,  a.  [Eng.  vine;  -y.]  Pertaining  or 
relating  to  vines ;  producing  viuos,  abouudlug 
iu  vines. 

"  From  thence  he  fnrrow'd  many  a  chnrllsh  ec% 
Tlie  viny  Kbeue.  and  Volgha's  self  did  rtiua." 

P.  Fletcher :  Pltvaiory  JSclogua,  IL 

TOl'-yl,  5.    [Lat.  vin(uvi)  =  wine ;  -yl.] 

Chem. :  C2H3.  The  hypothetical  radical  of 
vinyl  alcoliol. 

vinyl-alcohol,  s. 

Ckem. :  C2H4O  =  ^5^.    The  name  applied 

to  the  pungent  liquid  suppo.sed  to  be  the  first 
member  of  the  allyl  series  of  alcoliols,  and 
obtained  by  agitating  acetylene,  CgHg,  with 
sulphuric  acid,  and  distilling.  It  Jias  since 
been  shown  to  correspond  with  crotonio 
aldehyde. 

vinyl-chloride,  s. 

C/ifim. :  C._.H;^CI.  A  gas  having  an  alliaceous 
odour,  and'liquefying  at  1S\  It  is  obtained 
by  first  forming  etliene  chloride,  C2H4C12,  aud 
then  treating  it  with  silver  oxide,  liC2H4Cl2  + 
Ag20  =  2a2H3Cl  +  2AgCi-i-H20.  The  bromide 
and  iodidu  are  siiuilaily  funned. 

vi'-6l(l),  *vi'-^l,  *vi-oll,  *vy-ol,  s.    [Fr. 

viole,  violle;  Pvov.  viola,  viula,  from  Low  Lat, 

vittila,  vidula  —  &  v\o\,  from  Lit.  vUulor=.  to 

celebrate  a  festival,  keep  a  lioliday,  prop.  = 

to  sacrifice  a  calf,  from  vUidus=  a  calf;  Sp., 

Port.,    &   Ital.    viola.      Viol   and  Jiddle  are 

doublets.] 
Music:  A  stringed  instrument  a  little  larger 

than  the  v.olin  ;  it  was  furnished   in  Eiig- 

laiid  with  fire  or  six  strings,  liad  a  fretted 

liiiger-board,  and  was  played 

with  a  bow.  The  viol  is  found 

depicted  in  MSS.  as  early  as 

the    eleventh    century.       In 

France,  Germany,  and  Italy 

the    number    of  the    strings 

varied  between  three  and  six. 

It  is  su|iposed  that  lliey  weio 

tuued  ill  foiirth.s  and  tliirds. 

A  chest  of  viols  consisted  of 

six   instruments    of    various 

siiiesj  the  siualler  one.s  were 

called  in  Enghiud  treble,  the 

next  mean,  and  the  lai'jger  baas 

viols :    tlie    treble    viol    was 

somewhat    laryer    than    the 

violin,  and  the  music  for  it 

was  written  iu  the  treble  clef ; 

the  mean  (ot  temn-)  viol  was 

about  the  same   length  and 

breadth  as  the  moderu  tenor 

violin,  but  was  thicker  in  the 

body ;  its  music  was  written  in  the  c  clef 

The  bass  viol  was  iiinch  about  the  same  size 

as  the  violoncello,  aud  the  music  fur  it  was 

written  in  the  bass  elef. 

"  His  hcoi-t  dances  to  the  melody  of  the  ham  nud 
the  viol;  he  [jaiiii'ma  every  buddy  aeime.  lill  i^leaiiure 
itself  la  vuii verted  iiitu  ]).iiu  ur  iuseusiUllty." — KntfX  : 
Christian  Philosophy,  §  5J. 

viol  d'amore,  s. 

Music :  An  obsolete  instrument  of  (he  violin 
family.  In  addition  to  ratgut  strings,  metal 
strings  were  placed  under  the  linger-board, 
whicli,  by  the  production  of  synipathetio 
sounds,  gave  a  peculiar  quality  of  tone  to  tlkO 
instrument.     [Violet,  (2J.] 

vi'-ol  (2),  5.    [Etyin.  doubtful.] 

j}JaiU. :  A  large  messenger  used  in  weighiag 
an  anchor  by  the  capstan. 

viol-block.  5. 

Naut. .  A  large  snatch-block  (q.v.). 

vi'-o-la  (1).  5.    [Ital.]    [Viol,  (1).] 

Jlfitsic;  The  tenor  violin.  Ithas  four  strings, 
A,  D,  G,  c.  The  twrilowustarecovered strings. 
Music  for  this  instrument  is  written  in  tlie 
alto  clef,  whence  it  is  sometimes  called  alto 
viola. 

viola-bastarda^  s.    [VioLA-poMPosa.] 
viola  da  gamba,  &.    [Gamba.] 
viola  di  bordone,  b. 

MzLsic:  An  instrument  of  the  violin  kind, 
strung  with  six  or  seven  catgul-,  strings,  c,  b, 
o,  D,  A,  E,  c.  Bem-atli  the  gut  were  metal 
stiings  varying  in  number  from  sixteen  to  aa 
many  aw  forty-fnur,  arranged  in  a  diatonic 
order.     The  syiii pathetic  stiiags  were  occa- 
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boil,  boy ;  pout,  jowl ;  cat,  9011,  chorus,  9hin,  benoii ;  go,  gem ;  thin,  this ;  sin,  as ;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist.    -xiiR, 
*«ian,  -tian  =  sh3.n.   -tion*  -sion  =  shim;  -t^on*  -§ion  =  zhun.   -cioua*  -tlous,  -sious  =  shus.   -ble,  -die,  &c.  -  bel,  d$t* 
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Bionally  plucked  uitli  the  left  hand  In  play- 
ing. The  instrument  is  now  ohsnlete  It  was 
also  called  viola  di  fagotto,  viola  hastarda,  and 
iMiiytone. 

viola-pomposa,  s. 

Music  :  A  sjiecies  nfviol  da  gnmha,  invented 
t>y  John  Seliastian  Bach,  It  liad  five  strings  ; 
the  four  lower  strings  were  tuned  in  fiftlis, 
End  the  fifth  string  was  tuned  to  e,  by  means 
of  which  greater  facility  in  the  execution  of 
extended  passages  was  possible. 

Vi'-6-la  (2),  s.    [Lat.  =  a  violet.] 

Bot. :  Violet;  the  typical  genus  of  VioIpee 
<q.v.).  Low  herbs,  more  rarely  shrubs,  with 
ra<lic!il  or  alternate  leaves  or  flowei-s  ;  on  one, 
larely  on  two-flowered  peduncles  ;  calyx  of 
five  ae])als.  extended  at  the  base  ;  petals  five, 
unequal,  the  under  one  spurred  at  tlie  base ; 
anthers  connate,  two  of  them  spurred  be- 
hind;  capsule  of  thiee  elnstii;  valves;  seeds 
ovoid  or  glubose.  Known  species  about  two 
liundreJ,  from  temperate  couniiies.  Seveml 
of  iheso  are  cultivateil  in  gardens,  some  of 
theni,  as  V.  tricolor,  known  by  the  several 
jiopular  names  of  Pansy,  Pansy  Violet,  and 
Hearts  Eiise,  heing  aJmired  for  tho  beauty  of 
their  (luweis;  other,-,  as  V.  odomla,  the  Sweot- 
scenteil  Violet,  for  tlieir  delicate  perfume. 
There  are  a  number  of  speiies  native  to  the 
United  States,  of  which  V.  cucnllula,  the 
common  Blue  Violet,  is  much  tlie  best  known. 
Other  common  species  are  V.  pulmata,  the 
Hand-leaf  Violet,  and  V.  pedaln,  the  Bird's 
foot  Violet,  which  l)ears  lar.iio  and  bandaome 
blue  or  purple  flawers.  There  are  several 
species  of  wliite  and  yellow  viuleta,  the  latter 
iucludiug  V.  rotnndifolia  and  V.  pnbescens.  Uf 
the  white  species,  V.  blanda  bears  small  white 
flowers  witli  a  faint,  sweet  perfume.  There 
are  species  witli  green  flowers,  helom^^ing  to  a 
Becond  genus,  Solea.  The  cultivated  violets 
are  priucipall.v  of  Old  World  species,  notaMy 
ttie  Pansy  and  the  Sweet-scented  Violet.  The 
Paiisy  is  remarkable  for  its  great  divereity  of 
coloratioQ,  and  there  is  no  m  )re  adui'ired 
garden  flower.  The  bniised  leaves  of  V. 
tricolor  smelJ  Hke  peach  kernels;  they  were 
once  believed  to  be  elfic;icious  in  the  turo  of 
skill  diseases.  The  petals  of  V.  odorata  are 
usi'd  as  a  lii.vative  for  cliiMreii.  The  seeds 
Lave  similar  qualities,  and  the  root  is  emetic 
an  1  purgative.  V.  serpens,  n  small,  procumbent, 
Himalayan  lioib,  yields  an  oil.  The  flowera 
are  considered  diaphoretic  and  laxative,  the 
aoeds  diuretic  and  emetic. 

viola-emetin,  <..    [Violin  (2).J 

"  Vi'-o-la-ble,  a.  [Lat.  violabilis,  from  violo 
=  to  violate  (q.v.).]  Capable  of  being  violated, 
■broken,  or  injured. 

•vi-6-la'-9e-se,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  viol(a); 
Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  sutf.  -aceai.] 

Bot.  :  Violetwnrts ;  an  onler  of  Hypngyn- 
OUR  Exogens,  the  typical  one  of  the  aliiajice 
Violales.  Herbs  or  shrubs,  with  simple, 
usually  aUeriiate  leaves,  involute  in  verna- 
tion. Sepals  live,  persistent,  generally  elon- 
gated at  the  base;  Ecstivation  imbricated; 
petals  five,  [estivation  convolute;  stamens 
live,  iusi-rted  on  a  hypogj'uous  disk ;  tila- 
ments  dilated,  lengthened  beyond  the  an- 
thei-s,  two,  when  tlie  flowers  are  irregular 
often  with  an  appendage  or  gland  at  tlia 
base;  style  single,  vLsually  declinate;  stigma 
oblique,  hooded;  oiary  one-<;elled,  with 
three  parietal  placenlif,  rarely  one  -  seeded  ; 
capsule  three-vulved,  having  the  phicentfe  in 
their  axi-^.  Roots  often  emetii-.  Found  in 
most  continents,  but  the  tvpical  species  are 
from  the  North  Temiierat*  Zone.  Tribes  or 
sub-ordei-s  two  :  Vi(du:e  and  Als.idefe.  Known 
geneiu  eleven,  specie's  300  {lindley);  genera 
twenty-one,  sjiecies  240  (Sir  J.  Hooker). 

*vi-o-la'-ceous  (ce  as  sh),  a.  [Lat.  viola- 
ceus,  from  viola  =  a  violet.]  Resembling  a 
Tiolet  in  colour. 

Vi'-O-lal,   O.      [ViOLALES.l 

Bot..:  Resembling  the  genus  Viola,  or  the 
order  Violaceie,  as  the  Violal  alliance. 

vi-6-la'-les,  s.  pi.  [:\ras('.  and  fem.  pi.  of 
Mud.  Lat.  violalis,  from  Lat.  viola  (q^.w).'] 

Bot.:  The  Violal  alliance;  an  alliance  of 
Hyp.i-jynnus  Exo:>'ens.  Flowers  monodichla- 
mydeou.s,  placentaj  parietal  or  siitnral,  em- 
bryo straight,  with  Utile  or  no  albumen. 
Twelve    oiders:    viz.:    Flat-ourtiaceae,    Laci- 


stemacei?,  Samydnceie,  Passifloracerc,  Male- 
sherbiacere,  Moringaeete.,  Violaceaj,  Frankeui- 
acefe,  Taniaricaceai,  Sauvagesiaceie,  Crassu- 
laceee,  and  TurneraceEe. 

\d'-6-lan,  a.  [Lat.  viol(a)  =  the  violet ;  Eng. 
sutf.  -an.] 

Mill. :  A  member  of  the  group  of  pyroxenes, 
occurring  mostly  massive  or  bbrous,  though 
crystals  are  occasionally  met  with.  Colour, 
dark  vicdet-blue.  Found  in  small  scams  with 
various  other  minerals  in  the  braunifce  of  San 
Marcel,  Val  d'Aosta,  Piedmont. 

id-o-lan'-tin,  s.  [Eng.  violCet),  and  (cUlox)- 
antin.l 

Chem.  :  CgHgNgOg.  A  compound  obtained 
by  heating  hydurilic  acid  with  dilute  nitric 
acid.  It  separates  as  a  yellowish-white  crys- 
talline piass,  and  contains  the  elements  of 
violuric'  and  dilituric  acids,  and  is  resolved 
into  tliese  two  acids  bysimiile  treatment  with 
water.  Vapour  of  ammonia  colours  violautiu 
blue. 

*vi-6-las'-9ent,  a.    [Violescent.] 

vi'-6-late,  *vy-o-late,  v.t.  [Lat.  violatus, 
pa.  par.  of  violo  =  to  treat  with  force,  to  vio- 
late ;  from  the  same  root  as  vis  =  force.] 

*  1.  To  treat  roughly  and  injuriously ;  to  do 
violence  to;  to  outrage,  to  injure. 

"  He  who  ntteriii'ts  to  violate  the  happinesa  of  an- 
other."—  WoUastoit:  Religion  of  future,  §  9. 

2.  Specilically,  to  outrage  or  deflower  by 
force ;  to  ravish. 

3.  To  desecrate,  to  dishonour,  to  treat  ir- 
reverently; to  meddle  irreverently  or  pro- 
fanely with. 

"  The  Boudyonra  of  aaynt  Amande  .  .  .  burnt  the 
towiie,  and  vgoUited  the  nljbey." — liemers:  Froiasart ; 
Cronycle,  vol.  i.,cli.  Iiv. 

4.  To  sin  against ;  to  break  (as  a  vow) ;  to 
infringe  or  transgress  (as  a  law,  contract,  pro- 
mise, or  the  like),  either  by  conimissiou  or 
omission. 

"  By  him  the  violated  law  iipenks  out 
Its  thuiideia,"  Cowper :  Taak,  ii.  340. 

*  5.  To  break  iu  upon,  to  disturb,  to  inter- 
rupt. 

"  To  Hnlate.  sleep,  and  thojie 
Whose  dwelling  Gud  hath  phiiited  here  lii  hlisfl.' 
J/ilton:  /'.  I...  iv.  8KI. 

IT  For  the  diiterencc  between  to  violate  and 
to  infringe,  see  Infringe. 

*  vi'-o-lat-er,  s.    [Violator.] 

vi-6-la'-tion,  *  vi-o-la-ci-on,  s.  [Fr.  vio- 
lation,  from  Lat.  vi.ilutionem,  nccus.  of  violatio, 
pa.  par.  of  violo  =  to  violate  (q.v.).  ;  Sp.  vio- 
lacion ;  Ital.  violazione.\ 

*  1.  Tlie  act  of  treating  roughly,  violently, 
and  injniiously. 

2,  Siiecifically,  the  act  of  deflowering  or 
ravishing;  ravishment,  rape. 

"  If  your  puro  iiiaideiis  till  into  the  hand 
Of  hut  and  furciut;  violnfinn." 

aiutkcsp.  :  ITenri/  I'.,  lii.  8. 

3.  The  act  of  desecrating  or  dishonouring;- 
desecration  ;  an  act  of  inev('rence ;  proCjina- 
tion  or  in  evereut  treatment  of  any  tli  iu;,^  saured 
or  venerable. 


4.  The  act  of  violating,  infringing,  or  trans- 
gressing ;  iurringement.  ^ 

"  The  nialntitn  of  my  faith." 

filitikesii. :   Wiiiler'i  Tafe,  Iv.  4. 

•5.  The  act  of  interrupting;  interruption, 
disturbance. 

*  vi'-6-lat-ive,  «.  \Ens.  violat(e) ; -ive.]  Tend- 
ing to  or  causing  violation;  violating. 

vi'-6-lat-6r,  *  vi'-6-lat-er,  s.  [Lat.  vio- 
lator, from  violatus,  \>a..  par.  of  violo  =  to 
violate  (q.v.) ;  Fr.  violateur ;  Sp.  &  Port,  vio- 
lador ;  Ital.  violatore.] 

1.  One  who  violates,  injures,  inteiTupts,  or 
disturbs. 

2.  A  ravisher. 

"  Anifeio  is  an  adnlfrons  thief, 
An  hypotrtte,  a  \  irtjiii  viol'ttnr.' 

f>hakcsp.  :  J/eamire  for  ifenaure,  V. 

3.  One  wlio  infringes  or  tran.sgresses. 

"  A  grieiious  peniiltie  of  money  being  imposed  upon 
the  viot'iters  of  the  same  Btatute.  '—£lac/Uu.»t :  Voy- 
ages, t  I7t 

4.  One  who  violates,  desecrates,  profanes, 
or  treats  with  irievereiicc  anything  sacred  or 
venerable  ;  a  desecrater  ;  a  prufaner. 

"  But  Guy  lie  Montford  was  excommunicated,  as  a 

vinhiter  uf  the  church,  a  murderer,  and  a  traitor." 

Boliitshed  •  Edward  I.  (an.  1^74). 


vi-6-le'-8B,  8.  pi,     [Mod.  Lat.  vioKp);  IaI 

fein.  pi.  adj.  sutf.  -ece.] 

Bot. :  The  typical  tribe  of  Violacese,  charac- 
terized by  having  irregular  flowers. 

vi'-d-len9e,  *  vy-o-lence,  s.  [Fr.  vioUwx, 
from  Lat.  violentia,  from  violentus  =  violeni 
(q.v.);  Sp.  &  Port,  violenda;  Ital.  violeTiza.] 

1.  The  quality  or  stnte  of  being  violent ; 
force;  vehemence;  intensity  or  strength  of 
action  or  motion. 

"  Blown  wltli  restlens  vtolonce  round  about 
The  pendent  world." 

S/ittkesp.:  Measure  far  if eamre,  \i\.\. 

2.  Power  exerted  unjustly  or  illegally;  un- 
just force;  force  employed  against  liberty, 
law,  rights,  or  the  like;  outrage,  injuryo 
hurt,  attack,  assault. 

"  Offer  him  no  violence.'' 

Shakesp. :  3  ITenrji  VT.,  \.  l. 

3.  Vehemence  or  impetuosity  of  feeling ;  ex- 
cessive eagerness  oi'  ardour. 

"  With  what  violence  sho  first  loved  the  Bloor." 
Sluikesp. :  Othello,  iL  1. 

*4.  The  act  of  ravishing ;  ravishment,  rape, 

*  5.  Injury  done  to  anything  which  is  en» 
titled  to  respect,  reveience,  or  observance ; 
desecration,  profanation,  infringement,  trails* 
gressioii,  violation,  infraction. 

^  For  the  did'erence  betvveeu  force  and 
violence,  see  Force. 

If  (1)  By  violence :  By  force. 

(2)  2'o  do  violence  on :  To  attack,  to  murder. 

"  She  ...  OS  it  seems,  did  violence  on  herself." 

Shaktsfi.  :  Romeo  &  Julivt,  r.  S, 

(3)  To  do  violence  to:  Toiujuie,  to  outragt. 
{Lit.  t&fig.) 

"  Do  violence  to  do  man.''~Luks  ili.  14. 

*  vi'-6-len9e,  v.t.    [Violence,  s.] 

1.  To  do  violence  to ;  to  attack,  to  assaiii^ 
to  injure. 

"Nature  vtnlenced  in  both  these." 

/Sell  Jonsoii :  The  VuvU  is  an  Au,  IL  2. 

2.  To    bring   by   violence ;   to    drive,    to 

compel. 

"TliB  high  conrfcof  Jnatlcc/to  which  the  loyal  ani 
the  iiuhle,  the  honest  and  the  brave,  were  violenceU  hf 
amljitioii  and  malice."— /W(/iam.-  lieaoloet. 

*  vi'-o-len-py,  s. 

lence,  excess. 

"To  avoid  these  violendet  and  extreTnitlet  of 
nature."— i/j.  Tat/lor:  Jiala qf  C'oiucience,  iiL  2. 

vi-6-len'-ic,  a.  [From  Lat  viola  =  a  violeft 
(q.v.).]  Derived  from  or  contained  in  th0 
violet. 

violenic-acld,  a. 

Chem. :  A  colourless  acid,  extracted  from 
the  (lowers  of  tlie  violet.  It  crystallizes  in 
silky  needles,  soluble  in  water,  alcohol,  and 
ether,  and  forms  yellowish  salts,  which  stain 
the  skin, 

vi'-6-lent,  *  yy-o-lent,  a.  &  s.    [Fr.  violent, 
from  Lat.  violeutiis  =  violent,  full  of  inightj 
from  the  same  lootas  violate (ci.y.);  Sp.,  PorL, 
&  Ital.  viotento.] 
A.  As  adjective : 

1.  Chaiat^terized  by  tbo  exertion  of  fnrcB 
accompanied  with  rapidity  of  motinii; 
forcible  and  quick  or  sudden;  furious,  im- 
petuous ;  lull  of  violence  or  force. 

"  Wit'i  violenter  awiiy  fall  tuiretB  ateep." 

Sarreu  ■  Of  the  Ooiuen  Mean. 

2.  Produced,  efTectL-d,  caused,  or  continued 
by  force;  ju'oduceil  or  attended  by  extra- 
neous or  unnatural  force  ;  tuniatunil. 

"Die  a  viol't'n.'t  desiih.' 

bhakvsp. :  2  ITenrj/  VT.,  I.  4. 

3.  Acting  or  produced  by  force  and  vio- 
lence ;  charactciized  or  cflciteil  by  furce  or 
violence  unjustly  or  unlawfully  exercised; 
outrageous. 

"Some  violent  hands  were  laid  on  Humphrey**  life." 
lihitAenp. :  2  Ueitry  17,,  iii,  2. 

4.  Unreasonably  or  excessively  veliemeut; 
passionate,  furious,  bitter,  nialigmmt :  as,  a 
violent  speeuh,  a  violent  attiick. 

5.  Acting  with  violence ;  passionate,  hot- 
tempered. 

"The  man  la  besyde,  so  vyolent  and  bo  ieoperdoiw, 
that  none  ot  them  diue  be  a  kuoweu  to  apeiike  of  ib/^ 
—.>itr  'j;  Mure:   Workes,  p.  tJoo. 

6.  Severe,  acute,  sharp,  extreme. 

"  Tliese  violeni  deliglita  hnye  violent  ends." 

ti}uik<inp. :  llOMieu  it  Ju/iet,  11. 6. 

*  7.  Enoniious,  excessive,  outrageous,  huge. 
"TrftthU  kl&s 
Kejair  those  violent  harms  that  my  two  pi»teT8 
Have  111  thy  reverence  made."   Shaki'it}. :  Lear,  iv.  7, 


[Eng.  violen{i);  -q/.]    Vio- 


late, fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  hero,  camel,  her.  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine-  go   p6t 
or,  wore,  w^lf;  work,  who.  son ;  mute,  cub,  ciire,  ^nite,  ciir,  rule,  fuU ;  try,  Syrian,    re,  <b  =  e ;  ey  =  a;  qu  =  kw. 
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•8,  Extorted;  not  voluntary ;  not  binding. 
"  Vows  uiRtle  in  pain,  as  violent  and  void  !" 

.MUton  :  P.  h.,  iv.  97. 

•  B.  As  sttftsf, :  An  assailant. 

"Such  violmntE  shKll  not  take  ht^veii,  bat  hell,  by 
lorce.'i-Z/r.  a.  Alore. 

U  Wlien  violent  and  furioMS  are  applied  to 
the  satue  objecU,  the  latter  exiu-esses  a  liiyher 
degree  of  tlie  fttriner  :  thus  o.  furious  temper 
ia  violent  to  an  excessive  decree;  a  Jkrious 
whirlwind  is  violeut  beynud  measure. 

Violent-presumption, «. 

Law:  [Presumption], 

Violent-profits,  s.  pU 

Scots  Law:  The  penalty  due  by  a  tenant 

who  forcibly  or  uiiwanatitably  retains  pos- 
,  Besslon  alter  he  ought  to  liave  removed. 

•vi'-6-lent,  v,t.  &  i.    [Violent,  a.] 

A.  Trans.  :  To  urge  witli  violence. 

'•  I  find  imt  the  Jeftat  .iiiiw;utiiicb  that  his  former 
ndversaricf  Btol^jitett  miythiiig  awniiiMt  him  uuder  that 
qaeeii."— /•"uZ/er.-  IVoit/tiet :  AngUseu. 

B.  Intrar^. :  To  be  violent;  to  act  with 
violence. 

••  Thf  griftf  is  fine,  full,  perfect,  that  I  taste. 
And  violeiiteth  In  n  seii^e  na  strong 
As  that  wliioli  canselb  it." 

Shukei/f. :  Troiltit  A  Crestida,  Iv.  4. 

vJ-O-lent-ljr,  adv.  [Eng.  viole)it,  a.  ;  -ly,^ 
In  a  violent  manner;  by  or  with  violence; 
forcibly,  vehemently,  furiously. 

"The  iiiinishineiitof  blood  aiolejUlj/ aheH."— Smith : 
CtmniiMiiwcfUlJi,  bk.  iiL,  cli.  iii. 

■vi-6-ler,  s.    [Eng.  viol;  -er.] 

1,  One  skilled  in  playing  on  the  viol. 

2.  A  violinist,  a  fiddler. 


vi-o-les'-^ent,*  vi-o-las'-9ent,  a.  (Formed 
from  Lat  viola  =  a  violet,  with  the  incept,  suff. 
-escent,  -ascettt.]    Tending  to  a  violet  colour. 

vi'-6-let(l),  "^vi-o-lette,  *vy-o-let,  s.  &a. 

[Pr.  violet,  violettCt  dimiit.  from  vioU  =  a.  gilli- 
flower,  fniin  I^t.  viola  =  &  violet,  cogn.  vith 
Gr.  lov(ion  for  vio/t)  =  a  violet;  Sp,  &  Fort 
violeta;  ital.  vloletta.} 

A.  As  subslantive : 

I.  Orditutry  Language ; 
1.  In  the  satne  sense  as  II. 

*•  Mendowa  ut  softtist  verditnj,  purpled  o'er 
yf ilh  vialels,"  Covrper :  I/uiner;  Odyueyv. 

3.  A  bluish  purple  colour  or  pigment  like 
that  of  the  violet ;  it  is  produced  by  u  mix- 
ture of  red  and  blue. 

3.  One  of  the  piimary  colours  or  kinds  of 
light,  Iteiiig  tlie  moxt  refrangible  uf  the 
Ctiloured  rays  of  tlie  spectrum.     [Colour.] 

4.  Dress  or  clothes  of  a  violet  colour. 

"  All  the  Rideniieiiiie  in  scarlebte.  with  tiva  hundred 
hem  of  the  citcKeus  iu  ^Mmile,  received  hyiu," — Str 
T.  Horn:  irorke*.  ]*.  44. 

IL  Botany: 

1.  The  genus  Viola  (q.v.). 

5.  Various  plants,  more  or  less  superficially 
resembling  it,   as  the  Water- violet.      (Hot- 

TOHIA.] 

B.  At  ad). :  Hespmbling  or  having  the 
colour  of  a  violet ;  of  a  bluish  purple  colour, 

Violet  carpenter-bee,  s. 

Entom. :  Xylocopa  violacea,  from  the  south 
of  Europe,  langiiig  northwards  to  Germany. 

[C'AltrBNTER-BEE,]' 

violet-ears,  s.  pL 

OrnUk.:  A  popular  namo  for  the  genua 
Pctasophora  (q.v.). 

Violet  land-crab,  s, 

Zool:  Gecarcinus  ruricola,  formerly  very 
abunrhint  in  Jamaica,  and  still  numerous  in 
the  other  sugar-producing  islands  cf  the  West 
Indies. 

Violet-powder,  s.  Starch  reduced  to  a 
verv  liue  powder,  and  srenfccd  with  orris-root 
«ir  other  j.erfume.  It  is  used  for  nurtjcry  and 
lioilbt  purposes. 

violet-snail,  s. 

ZooL  :  The  i.oi>ular  name  for  the  genus  lan- 
thina  (q.v.),  from  the  colour  of  the  shelL 

violet- wood,  s. 

Botany  &  Commerce: 

(1)  The  same  as  Kinowood  (q.v.). 

(2)  The  wood  of  Acacia  pendula. 

(3)  The  wood  of  Andira  violacea. 


tvi'-6-let(2),  s.     [Viola  (1).] 

Music :  The  Viol  d'Amore  (q.v,). 

vi'-6-let-wdrt,  s.    [Eng.  vioUt  (l),  and  wori.] 
Bot.  (PL):  The  order  Violaceae.    {Lindlcy.) 

vi'-6-lin  (1),  s.  ntal.  vioUiw,  dimin.  from  viola 
=  a  viul  (q.v.). J 

Music:  The  moat  familiar  of  all  stringed 
instruments  played  witli  a  bow.  It  is  some- 
what ^nailer  tlian  the  old  viol,  as  its  name 
implies.  Like  the  rest  of  the  family  it  re- 
presents, it  consists  of  a  wooden  chest  of 
peculiar  foi-m,  maile  of  two  ctu-ved  surfaces, 
called  the  back  and  the  belly,  united  by  sides, 
and  with  a  hollow  on  each  side  half-way  in 
the  length.  A  neck  at  one  end  serves  as  a 
fiiiger-boaid,  over  which  the  four  strings  pass, 
being  fastened  at  one  end  of  the  chest  or 
body  to  a  tail-piece,  and  kept  in  tuiio  and 
position  by  a  series  of  pfigs  at  the  head  or 
end  of  the  neck.  The  striugs  are  raised  above 
the  belly  by  tlie  bridge,  supported  at  the 
point  of  gi'eaLeat  tension  by  a  snund-post, 
which  is  lixcd  upright  between  tlie  buek 
and  tlie  belly.  In  the  belly  are  two  hoh^s, 
called  the  /  holes  fiom  their  similarity  to 
the  shape  of  that  letter.  The  sound  is 
produced  by  diawing  a  bnw  of  horsehair 
chaiged  with  i-nsin  aci'oss  the  striugs,  which 
are  tuned  in  lifLhs,  the  changes  of  pitt-h 
being  gained  by  "stopping"  the  strings  with 
the  fingers  of  the  left-hand  iigainst  the  tinger- 
boai'd,  thus  sliorteniug  the  vibrating  portion 
of  tlie  string.  The  harmouics  of  the  violin 
are  very  telling  in  quality,  and  are  produced 
liy  touching  the  striugs  lightly  instead  of 
pressing  them  upon  tlie  fiuger-board.  The 
soi'dino  or  mute,  pliiced  upon  the  bridge,  pro- 
duces a  peculiiir  utodillcation  of  tone,  and  a 
special  eiftict  is  gnincd  by  plucking  tlie- strings, 
as  in  playing  a  guitar.  [Fizzicato.]  Tlie 
violin  is  2apable  of  producing  a  limited  har- 
mony by  means  of  dimble  stops  nud  bowing 
in  "arpeggio,"  whi'.e  as  to  power  of  expres- 
sion and  execution  there  is  no  other  instiu- 
ment  which  can  be  compared  to  it.  It  has  a 
wide  range  of  sounds,  to  which  any  degree  of 
loudness  or  snftiiess,  staccato  or  legato,  ciin 
be  given.    Compass  from  a  below  the  stave. 

[CftEilONA.] 

Violin-clef,  s. 

Miisic:  The  a  clef  placed  upon  the  first 
line  of  the  stave. 

vi'-O-lin  (2),  s.     [Eng.  viol{et)  (1) ;  -ia.] 

Cliem.  :  Viola-emetin.  An  emetic  substance 
contained,  acconiiugto  Bitullay,  iiiall  parts  of 
the  common  vitdet.  It  has  not  been  obtained 
puie,  and  is,  perhaps,  ideiitic;il  with  emetin 
from  ipecacuanha- root.    (Watts.) 

•vi'-o-lin,  v.t.    [Violin  (1),  «.]    To  influence 
by  playing  on  a  violin.    (Special  coinage.) 
"  I'iolined  into  n.  match  below  her  quality." — Gentle 
man  i lutructed,  ^,  VM 

vi-6-lin-9el'-ld  (or  as  vl-6-Un-9hel-lo), 

5.    [Violoncello.] 

vi'-6-line,  s.    [Eng,  vioKfit);  -ine.\ 

Cliem. :  Price's  name  for  the  blue  substance 
obfciined  by  tieatiug  auiline  with  sulphuric 
acid  and  lead  peroxide. 

vi-6-lin'-ist,  s.  [Eng.  violin,  (1),  s. ;  -Ut]  A 
performer  on  a  violin. 

*  vi'-6l-ist,  s.    [Eug.  viol  (1) ;  -ist.]    A  player 

on  the  villi. 

"  He  W.1S  n  violinist,  nnd  the  two  former  vtaUsts."— 
Life  vf  AntlMnu  d  Wood,  Feb.  13,  IG58-9. 

i^i-o-lon-jel'-list  (or  as  vi-o-lon-yhel'- 
list),  s.  (Eng.  vinloncell(o) ;  -ist.]  A  per- 
former on  the  violoncello. 

vi-6-l6n-9er-ld  (or  as  vl-6-l6n-9hel'-16), 

s,    [Itul.,  dimin.  from  vi'itone  =  a.  b.iss-vioI.] 

Music :  A  bow  instrument  of  the  viol  class, 
held  by  the  performer  Itetween  the  legs,  and 
filling  a  place  between  the  viola  and  the 
dotlble-bas^5.  Itisstruiigwitli  fourgut.ftrings, 
tiie  lower  two  covered  with  silver  wire,  and 
tuned  in  fifths.  The  com|.ass  usually  cm- 
ployed  extends  from  c  on  the  sectmil  ierlger- 
fine  below  the  bass-sta(f  to  a  on  the  second 
space  of  the  ti'eble,  though  soloists  play  an 
0(;tave  higher,  with  nil  the  intermediate  semi- 
tones.   (Spelt  also  Violincello.) 

vi-d-16'-ne,  s.    [Ital.] 

Music:  The  same  as  Double-bass  (q.v.). 


*vi'-o-lous,  a.  [ViOLt'NT.]  Violent,  im- 
petuous, 

"  You  are  so  vioTotia." 
Beaum.  &  Kiet  :  Maid  in  tfie  SliU,  iii.  i. 

vi-o-liir'-ic,  a,  [Eng.  violiantin)^  and  itncj 
Derived  from  or  containing  violautiu  and  urle 
acid. 

violuric-acid,  a. 

Chem. :  C4H3N3O4.  Obtained  by  the  decom- 
position of  violautiu,  but  best  prepared  by  the 
action  of  a  warm  solution  of  nitiateof  jiotas- 
siuin  on  hydurilic  acid.  The  salt  formed  is 
treated  with  chloride  of  barium,  and  tliebario 
violurate  exactly  decomposed  with  snlphurio 
acid.  It  crystallizes  in  shining,  yellowish, 
rhombic  octalicdrnn.s,  which  dis.solve  mode* 
rately  in  cold,  easily  in  hot  water.  Its  salta 
are  distinguished  by  the  baiiuty  and  variet/ 
of  their  colours.  The  ammonium  and  potaa* 
sium  salts  are  deep  blue,  those  of  barium  and 
lead  being  red. 

*  Vi-par'-i-oiis,  a.  [Lat.  t)t(/n)=life,  and 
pario  =  to  produce.]  From  the  etym.  the 
word  wuuUl  .seem  =  life-producing;  but  in 
tlie  example  it  =  tenacious  of  life. 

"  A  cat  tlie  must  vi/iarlous  is  limited  to  nine  U7e&* 
.  — Lytton  :  CaxiotiB,  bk.  xU.,  cb.  ii. 

vi'-per,  s.  [Fr.  vipere,  from  Lat.  vipera-=Sk 
viiier,  lit.  =  (the  serpent)  that  pi'oduces  living 
young,  for  vivipara,  fem.  of  vivipanis  =  pro- 
ducing live  yfuiiig,  from  vivus  =  alive,  and 
parLo  =  to  bring  forth;  Sp.  &  Port,  vibora; 
ital.  vipera.] 

1.  Literally  &  Zoology  : 

(1)  The  common  name  of  the  only  poisonous 
Eiigiiyii  reptile,  Fellas  berus  or  Vipera  com^ 
imLiLLS,  of  which  there  are  two  or  three 
varieties  din'cting  slightly  in  ctdour.  [Adder, 
I.  1.,  Pelias.] 

(2)  A  book-name  for  any  of  the  Viperidce 
(q  v.).  They  do  not  attain  any  great  size,  but 
their  venom  is  usually  very  powerful;  tliia 
they  appear  to  know  ;  for,  having  bitten  their 
prey,  they  leave  it  to  tlie,  and  then  prepare  to 
swallow  it.  The  best-known  species  are  the 
Common  Viper  {Vipera  communis),  fnmi  Bri- 
tain and  Euiope;  the  Cerastes  (V.  cerastes), 
the  Horned  (V.  cornuta),  and  the>  River  Jack 
Viper  (f.  rhinoceros),  from  Africa;  and  Rus- 
sell's Viiier  (UaboiarussellU?),  from  India. 

2.  Fig. :  A  person  or  thing  of  a  mischievoui 
or  malignant  nature  or  disposition. 

"  Where  is  tliis  vi/ier 
That  would  deputmliite  tlie  city,  and 
Be  every  luau  himself?" 

tPiakesp.  :  Coriolttnut,  IiL  1. 

viper-gourd,  s.    [Taicuosanthes.] 
viper's  bugloss,  5. 

1.  Bot. :  The  genua  Echium  (q.v.). 

2.  E}Uom. :  Diaiithoiciatchii,  a  British  night- 
moth,  family  Hadeiiidse.  Tlie  anteume  ne;irly 
simple ;  fore  wings  ochrey,  witli  markings 
and  an  ocelhite  white  spot  in  the  centre.  Tha 
caterpillar  feeds  on  the  Viper's  bugloss,  after 
whicii  it  is  named. 

viper*s  grass,  a.    [Scorzonera.) 

*  viper's  herb,  «. 

Bot. :  Eduum  vulgar&.    [Viper's  BUOLOfis.] 

vi'-per-a,  s.    [Viper.] 

Zool. :  The  typi-.-genus  of  Vipcridre  (q.v.)^ 
with  which  Pelias  is  often  amalgamated. 
Wallace  puts  the  species  at  seventeen,  with 
the  range  of  the  family.  Head  with  shields, 
flat,  and  high  on  sides  ;  nostrils  in  middle  ot 
a  shield  ;  nose  curved  somewhat  upward  (more 
flat  iu  Pelias). 

♦  vi'-per-ess.  *  vl-per-esse,  *.  [Eng. 
viper;  -ess.]    A  female  viper. 

"  Portia  did  coiifeaae, 
Uysooa  I  would  have  [loyeou'd.     ripercstet 

S.api/lton  •  Jiiveuat,  vL  C75. 

^-pcr'-i-da9,  s.  pi.  [IHod.  Lat.  viper(a)s 
Lat.  fem.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -iito;.] 

1.  Zool. :  True  Vipers  ;  a  family  of  Vijierina 
(q.v.),  distinguished  from  the  CiolalidEc  (Pift 
Vipers)  Viy  the  abseiii;e  of  any  depression  be- 
tween the  eyes  and  nostrils.  Tliuy  are  espe- 
cially characteristic  of  the  Pala^aictic  and 
Ethiopian  regions,  only  one  species  being 
found  (tver  a  lar^^e  part  of  the  Oriental  region, 
and  another  re;ichiug  Cetiti-al  India.  Tliey 
arc  very  abundant  in  Africa  and  on  the 
Pahearetic  coiiliues  of  south-western  Asia, 
The  Common  Viper  ranges  across  tlie  whole 
Palaiarctic  region,  from  Portugal  to  tiaglialiea 


boil,  boy;  pout;  jowl;  cat,  9011,  chorus,  9hin,  bench;  go,  gom;  thin,  this;  sin,  a§;  expect,  Xenophon,  e^ist.   ph  =  £ 
-oiao,  -tian  =  shan.   -tion,  -sion  =  shun;  -(ion,  -gioB  =  zhun.    -clous,  -tious,  -sious  =  shus.   -blew  -die,  &c.  ==  b@l,  d^l. 
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Islaud,  reac]iing  GT  N.  In  Scandinavia  and 
68^  N.  in  Siberia.  Some  authorities  include 
the  genus  Anantlinphis  jn  tliis  family,  which 
would  tlien  be  represented  in  the  Australian 
region  ;  others  transfer  it  to  the  Elapidae. 
"Wallace,  following  Straueh,  puts  the  genera 
at  three  (Vipera,  Echis,  and  Athens),  and  the 
species  at  twenty'two ;  Glinther  adds  Daboia 
and  Cerastes,  which  are  sometimes  treated 
as  snb-geuera. 

2.  Paloiont. :  An  extinct  species  of  True 
Viper  has  occurred  in  the  Miocene  of  France. 

W-per'-I-form,  a.  [Mod.  Lat.  vipera^  and 
I^at.  forma  =  shape,  appearance.]  Having  the 
form  of  a  viper;  viperiiie;  as,  vl-periform 
snakes.  {Dutican,  in  CitsseU's  Nut.  Hist.,  iv. 
300.) 

l^-per-J-na,  5.  pL    [Vipebine.] 

Zool.  :  A  synonym  of  golenoglyphia  (q.v.X 

Vi-per-ine,  a.  &  $.  [Lat.  viperinus  =  ot  or 
belonging  tu  a  viper  (q.v.)  or  snake.] 

A.  As  ailj.  :  Pertaining  to  a  viper  orvipera ; 
specif.,  bulunging  to  or  having  the  character- 
istics of  the  Sulenoglyphia  (q.v.). 

B.  Assiibst. :  Any  individual  cf  the  Yiperina 
(q.v.). 

"It  dfrrcrs  from  othsr  Tiperinet  In  hnvliig  tb» 
pofaoii-faiig  peimuueutlr  erecL" — Encyc  Urit.  (ed. 
9th),  xxli.  J98. 

vlperliie-snakes,5.j3l.  [Solenoolyphia.] 

t^'-per-isll,  a.  [Eng.  viper;  -isft.]  Some- 
what viperims  or  jnalignant. 

vi'-per-otis,  *  vi-per-ouae,  a.  [Eng.  mper; 
-ous.\  Having  the  q\i!ilities  or  nature  of  a 
■viper;  niiilignant,  venomous. 

"  The  viperous  tongue,  n:id  tne  white  liver  of  Jack 
Howe." — MiKaulay  :  Hist.  Hug.,  ch.  xxv. 

Vi' -per- oils -ly,  *  vl-per-ous-lle,  adv. 
[Eng.  viperous;  -ly.]  lu  a  viperous  or  malig- 
nant miinner. 

"  Hfttiing  spoken  as  mnlicionelie  £  vi'TXiroiMltasslie 
miglit."— i/o(iH«/je(i  .■  UichiU-U  21.  (ftn.  1J77). 

Vippe,  s.    [Etym.  doubtful.} 

Bot. :  Pinus  sylv^istris. 

•  vir-a-gin'-i-an,  a.  [Lat.  virago,  genit. 
viraoinis  =  a  virat;o  (q.v.)]  Having  the 
qualities,  nature,  or  dispo.siti<in  of  a.  vn-ago. 

"His  old  couver&itioii  among  the  viraginian  trol- 
lops."—.l/i/loji;  A polojy /orHmvctymnuus,  §6. 

•vir-a-gin'-i-ty,  s.  [Viraoinian.]  The 
quali  Lies,  nature,  or  characteristius  of  a  virago. 

Vi-ra'-gO,  s.     [Lat.,  from  virgo  (q.v.),] 

*  1.  A  woman  of  masculine  st;itui'e,  strength, 
and  courage;  a  woman  who  has  the  rolm.st 
bod)'  and  ma^^culine  mind  of  a  man  ;  u  female 
warrior. 

"  To  anoB  I  to  arms  I  the  tierce  viratjo  cries.*  * 

I'lipif :  litipe  of  the  Lock,  v.  37. 

2.  A  bold,  impudent,  turbulent  woman  ;  a 
tennagant. 

•  vire,  s.  [O.  Fr.  =  an  arrow  for  a  cross-bow, 
from  virfr=to  tuin,  to  veer;  Sp.  vira=& 
kind  of  li^'ht  dart-l  [Vireton.]  A  barbed 
arrow  for  the  cioss-Uow  ;  a  quarrel. 

"  As  R  pire 
Whicli  flieth  out  of  n  lui^lity  bowe." 

Gaumr:  C.  J.,  bk.  U. 

•vire,  v.i.    [Ft.  virer.]    To  veer,  to  turn. 

•vir'-e-lay,  s.  [Fr.  virelai,  from  virer  =  to 
turn,  and  hn=a  song.]  An  ancient  French 
song  or  short  pomi,  always  in  short  lines  of 
seven  or  eifjiit  syllables,  and  wholly  in  two 
rhymcp  wilh  a  relVain. 

'  Tlie  hand  of  flutes  hpE.iii  to  play. 
To  which  a  liuly  i=uiijr  a  virrtn//." 

Dryden:  Flotaur  &  Ltaf,  36a, 

vir'-ent,  a.  [Lat.  vire-ns,  pr.  par.  of  vireo=^ 
to  be  green.]  Green,  vcnlatit,  fresh;  not 
faded  or  withered.  {Brovme:  Vulgar  Errours, 
bk.  ii.,  ch.  vi.) 

^ix'-Q-b,  s,    [Lat.  =  an  unidentified  bird,  per- 
haps the  greenfinch.] 
Ornithology  : 

1.  The  type-genus  of  Vireonidae  (q  v.),  with 
fourteen  species,  ranginjjover  centnil  America 
and  tlie  Antilles  to  Canada.  Bill  stout, 
scarcely  compressed,  sub-cylindrical. 

2.  Any  individual  of  the  family  Vireonidse 
(q.v.). 

'■  The  Sling  o(  the  irale.  as  I  have  heard  it,  heat  a  no 
reeeiiiblaiice  to  that  of  any  other  fireo.'—ZSnird, 
Bretcer,  &  liiUgway  :  Sorth  Amertcan  Birds,  i.  a76. 
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viP-e-6'-ld-d»,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  vireo,  genit 
vireotiiis);  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  eutf.  -idte.} 

Oniith.:  Greenlets;  a  family  of  small  fly- 
catfdiing  Passenue  Birds,  with  seven  genera 
and  sixty  species,  restricted  to  the  American 
continent, 
where  they 
range  from 
Paraguay  to 
Canada.  Bill 
conical,  much 
compressed, 
decurved  at 
end ,  and 
notrhed,  but 
scarcely 
toothed  ; 
frontal  fea- 
thers bristly 
and  erect,  or 
bent  but 
slightly  for- 
ward ;  nostrils  overhung  by  membrane ;  ten 
primaries ;  tarsus  longer  than  middle  toe  and 
claw;  lateral  toes  generally  unequal,  outer 
claw  reaching  half-way  along  middle  claw. 

vir-e-o-syl'-vi-^,  a.    [Mod.  Lat  vireo,  acd 

sylvia  (q.v.).'] 

Omitk. :  A  genus  of  Vireonidte,  with  thir- 
teen species,  rangingfrom  Venezuelato  Mexico, 
the  Antilles,  the  Eastern  Stiites,  and  Canada. 
Bill  compressed,  narrow,  culmen  .snd  com- 
missure straight,  tip  abruptly  curveil.  They 
belong,  like  the  Vireouidaj  in  general,  to  tlje 
flycatchers,  living  ou  insects,  which  are  either 
taken  on  the  wing,  or  sought  in  trees. 

vi-rcs'-yen^e,  s.     [Eng.  virescen(t) ;  -ce.] 
Bot.  (Of  a  jilant):  The  act  or  state  of  grow- 
ing green  by  the  development  of  chloi'ophyll. 

vi-res'-9ent,  a.  [Lat,  vtrescens,  pr.  par.  of 
vireaco  ~  to  yrow  green,  incept,  from  vireo  = 
to  be  green.] 


1.  Green,  flourishing. 

2.  Approa(;hinj<  green  in  colour,  of  a  shade 
of  clear  green  not  so  bright  as  grass-green. 

Vzre'-ton,  s.  [Fr.,  from  virer  =  to  tuiTi,  to 
veer  (q.v.).]  A  species  of  arrow  or  quarrel, 
S]iira]ly  winged  witJi  brass,  so  as  to  give  it  a 
whirling  motion  wlicu  shot  from  the  cross-bow. 

•vir'-ga,  J.    [ViROE.] 

fvir'-gal,  a.  [Lat.  virga  =a  rod,  a  switch.] 
Made  of  twigs, 

"Crotiiieiuitnine  nnil  his  frightful  spocjie  flonrish 
their  oirgal  eceutres.'— 0.  A.  liala  :  America  Revisited, 
ii.  37. 

Vir'-ga-lo6,  a.     fVlRGOLEUSE.) 

*  vir'-gg.te,  s.     [Lat.  virga  ■=■  a  rod  ;  in  Low 

I^at.  a  nieasni'C  of  land  ;  cf.  Eng.  rod  aud  pole.\ 
A  yard  of  land  (q.v.). 

"  Eliz.^beth  MoiitiiCiite. .  ,  possessed  one Tir^a^ffthOTlt 
tfie  >  eur  1330."— 2*.  Warton  :  Jiist.  Kiddingtuii,  p.  45. 

vir'-gate,  vir-gat'-ed,  a.     [Lat.  virgatus 
=  m.i'de  of  twigs  ;  viTya  =  a  rod.] 
Bot. :  Twiggy  ;  producing  many  twigs, 

*  Virge,  s.      [Lat.  virga  =  a  rod.]    A  inace ;  a 

wand  of  office. 


*VJV'-scr,  s.    [Verger.] 

vir-gil'-i-a,  s.  [Named  after  the  I*ifin  poet 
Virgil,  B.C.*  70-19,  whose  Georgics  contain  ob- 
servations interesting  to  botanists.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Soplioreae.  Calyx  un- 
equally five-toothed;  two  lower  petals  com- 
bined from  the  middle  to  the  tip,  and  curved 
like  a  beak  ;  stamens  ten,  free;  legumes 
leatlipry,  indehiscent.  Virgilia  cajiensls  is  a 
tree  lifteen  or  twenty  feet  high,  which  gi'ows 
at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hojie.  its  wood  is  used 
for  yokes,  spars,  &c.,  but  it  is  liable  to  be 
attacked  by  worms. 

Vir-gil'-i-an,  a.    [See  def.] 

1.  Of  or  pertaimng  toMaroPubliusVirgilius 
(Virgil),  the  Latin  poet,  born  about  b.c.  70, 
died  B.C.  19. 

2.  Resembling  or  in  the  style  of  Virgil. 

vir'-gin,  "*  vir-gine,  *  ver-gyn,  *  vir-gyn, 

s.  fc  a.  [O.  Fr,  vlrguie(Pi:  vierge),  from  Lat. 
virgijwn^  accus.  of  virgo  =  a  virgin  ;  Sj).  vir- 
gen  ;  Poit  vlrgem  ;  Ital.  virgine,  vergii^."] 


A*  As  substantive : 

•  1.  A  man  who  has  preserved  his  cbasttty. 

"This  la  Joi)  euniigellBt  oou  of  the  diBclpliaottln 
Lonl,  the  which  iaavirgyn  chosim  of  God."— IKycI<^; 
pTot.  to  Jon. 

2.  A  woman  who  has  preserved  her  chasti^  $ 
a  maiden  of  inviolate  chastity. 

*'  The  dntuael  woa  vety  fair  aud  m  vtTgin.'—Q^ntaia 
xxiv.  16. 

3.  An  insect  producing  eggs  from  which 
young  come  forth,  though  there  has  been  nc 
fecundation  by  the  male.  [PARXBENooENESia 

4.  Tlie  sign  or  constellatioD  Virgo  (q.v.^ 
B.  As  adjective : 

*1.  Pure,  chaste,  nndefiled. 

"  Fnrdou,  goddeu  of  the  night. 
Those  tiiut  slew  thy  virgin  knight.* 

Siiaktt^.  :  JIurh  AOo,  v.  X 

2.  Pertaining  to  a  vh'gin ;  becoming  a  virgin  | 
maidenly,  modest. 

"  Kosed  over  with  the  virgin  crimson  of  modestj.* 
ahakesp. :  Benrjf  V.,  t.  % 

3.  Untouched,  unsullied,  fresh,  new,  UB* 
mixed. 

"  ]  hnve  found  vii^n  earth  lu  the  peat-manhM  ot 

Cheahire."—  iyoadwarU. 

4.  Unsullied,  pure. 

"  The  white  cold  virgin  mow  upon  toy  heArt.* 

SJiakeap. :  TempeMt,  Iv^ 

•  5.  Undelivered ;  not  yet  a  mother, 

"  Cerea  lu  her  prime. 
Yet  virgin  of  Froueipiiin  from  Jove." 

mUon  :  /».  A.,  Iz.  89& 

•  6.  Pure,  nncoloured. 

"  The  virgin  lillie  nud  the  primrose  true.' 

Upenter  :  Kpithaiamtmk 

^  The  Virgin,  The  Blessed  Virgin:  Th» 
ViJgin  Mary,  the  nmther  of  Our  Lord. 

virgin-bom,  a.     Born  of  a  virgin.    (Ap» 

plied  to  Our  Lord.) 

*  Virgin-knot,  s.  Maidenly  chastity  ia 
allusion  to  the  girdle  worn  by  Gieek  and 
Roman  virgins  when  of  marriageable  ago. 
(SJiakesp. :  Tempest,  iv.  1.) 

Virgin-oil,  s.  Tlie  substance  which  flows 
first  from  the  pulp  of  the  ripe  juice  of  tho 
olive  when  exjiressed.    (Ogilvie.) 

Virgin-worship,  s.    Mariolatry(q.v.). 

"My  business  is  to  copy  that  omission,  aa  I  ihuuld 
in  tlie  opposite  onse  have  co^jJed  tlie  introduotiuii  u( 
virgin-worship  into  the  <>rij;iual  tale." — C.  Kiugaley^ 
Saint's  Tragedy.    (Iiitrud.) 

Virgin's  bower,  5. 

Bot. :  Clematis  Vitalba,  C.  Flammula,  and 
some  other  species  of  the  same  genus. 

*  virgin's  milk,  s.  A  cosmetic,  one  i&> 
gredient  of  which  is  benzoin. 

virgin's  tree,  s. 

Bot.:  Sassafras Parthenoxylon,   [SA8SAFitA&) 

•^r'-gin,   v.i.      [Virgin,  s.]     To  play  th« 

virgin ;  to  be  or  remain  chaste. 

"My  true  lip 
Dftth  virgin'd  it  e'er  siiiue." 

ahakenp. :  CuridanuM,  T.  8. 

^r'-gin-al,  vir'-gin-all,  o,  &  «.    [Fr.  t** 

ginul,  from  Lat.  virginalts,  from  virgo,  genib 
virginis  =  a  virgin.] 

*  A,  As  adj. :  Pertaining  to  or  becomings 
virgin  ;  jture,  chaste,  maidenly. 

"  Wliere  gentln  court  and  grauious  delight 
She  to  them  mnde  with  mitdneuse  virginnO.' 
^      ,  Speiiier:  F.  Q.,  II,  Ix.  29 

B.  As  substantive : 

Music :  A  stringed  instrument  played 
means  of  a  key- 
boiird,   like    tlie 
modem     piano- 
forte.    It    was 
in  foi-m  like  a 
box,  or  desk  of 
wood  without 
legs    or   snp- 
por' 


VIRGINAL. 


was  usually  placed  upon  a  tiilde  or  stand.  Tlio 
strings  were  of  metjil,  one  lor  each  UMte,  and 
tlie  sound  was  made  by  means  of  pieces  at 


i^te,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  i^ll,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;   pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;   go,  pot; 
or,  wore,  wol^  work,  wh6,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  ^nite,  cur,  rule,  full:  try.  Syrian.    s&,  oe  =  e;  ey  ■=  a:  qu  =  kw. 
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qutn,  whalelDone.  leather,  or  occasionally 
elastic  metal,  attached  to  slips  of  wood  called 
"jacks,"  which  were  in-ovided  with  metal 
springs.  Tlie  compass  was  about  three  oc- 
taves. The  virginal  was  a  kind  of  oblong 
spinnet,  and  the  precursor  of  the  harpsichord, 
now  suiterseded  by  the  pianoforte.  The  foi-m 
virginals,  a  pair  of  viTginalSy  is  an  old  dual 
(as  in  organs,  regals,  a  pair  of  orga-ns)  signify- 
ing a  graduation  or  sequence.  (Of.  a  pair  qf 
etairs.) 

•vir'-gin-al,  «.i.  [Virginal,  s.)  To  tap  or 
pat ;  to  strike  as  on  a  virginal, 

"  StlU  virginalHna 
Upou  his  palm.         Shaketp. :  Winter'M  JWe,  1.  % 

t  vir'-gin-hood,  *  vir'-gnLH-head,  s.  [Eng. 
virgin;  -hood,  -head.]  The  condition  of  a 
vii^in ;  virginity. 

**  But  thou,  my  sir],  how  will  thy  virginhood 
Couclude  itself  iii  iiiarriHge  flttiuirly?" 

R.  Browning  :  BtUauation't  Adveniurg. 

V3uv-gin'-i-a,  s.  [Lat.  virgo,  genit.  Virginia  = 
a  virgin,  in  honour  of  Queen  Elizabeth  of 
England  (1558-1603).] 

1.  One  of  the  states  of  North  America. 

2.  A  largely-useil  kind  of  tobacco,  grown 
and  manuftiotuied  in  Virginia, 

3.  Astroii. :  [Asteroid,  50]. 

Virginia-rose,  s. 

Bot. :  Lupimts  luteals. 

Vir'-gin'-i-g-n,  a.  &  s.    [See  dcf.) 

A-  As  adj. :  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  state  of 

Virginia. 
B,  As  siibst. :    A  native  or  inhabitant  of 

Virginia. 

Virginian-creeper,  s. 

Bot. :  Ampelopsis  hederacea,  a  shrubby 
climber ;  called  also  the  American  Joy. 

Virginian- deer,  s. 

Zool.  :  Cervus  virginia<yuSy  the  "  co7nmon  " 
deer  of  Nortli  Aniei'ira.  It  is  slightly  RnuiUer 
than  the  Fallow  Deer  (q.v.);  reddisii-yellow 
in  summer,  light  gr;iy  in  winter  ;  antlers 
rucervine  ;  tail  about  a  foot  and  a  halflnng. 
These  deer  are  tiniid  and  wild,  and  therefore 
domesticated  with  difficulty.  Their  flesh 
formerly  constituted  the  staple  food  of  the 
native  Indiana. 

Virginian  eared-owl,  s. 

Ornith.:  Bubo  virgiiiiamis,  a  large  species 
connimn  over  the  northern  stJites  of  the  Ameri- 
can Union.  Length  about  two  feet :  reddish- 
brown  on  upper  surface,  mottled  with  black, 
and  covered  with  regular  bands  of  the  same 
hue,  lighter  beneath;  throat  white;  beak 
and  claws  black. 

Virginian-liemp,  s. 

Bot. :  Acnifla  cannabina.     [Acnica,] 

Virginian-opossum,  s. 

Zool. :  Didelphys  vhgiiimnum,  the  Common 
Oiirtssuni.  It  is  aliout  the  size  of  a  domestic 
cat;  head  long,  largp,  and  poiiit-ed,  ending  in 
a  naketl  snout.  Hair  long,  soft,  and  woolly, 
vliitish  at  tlie  roots  and  brownish  at  the  tips, 
giving  the  animal  a  dusky  appearance. 

Virginian-poke,  s. 

Bot. :  Phytolacca  decandra.    [Phytolacca.] 
Virginian-poplar,  s. 
Bot. :  The  genus  Liriodendron  (q.v.). 
Virginian- quail,  s. 

Ornith.:  Ortyx  virginianus;  ranging  from 
Canada  to  the  Gull'  of  Mexico.  Tlumage  red- 
dish brown  abbve,  whitish  yellow  beneath, 
in.nrked  with  darker  shades;  a  white  and  a 
black  band  across  the  bmw,  wiiite  I'atcli  on 
the  throat.     Length  about  nine  inches. 

Virginian-silk,  s. 

Bot. :  Perlploca  grceca.     [Perifloca.] 
Virginian  snake-root,  s. 

Bot. :  Polygala  senega.     [Senega.] 
Virginian-Stock,  s. 

PldI.  :  Malcolmia  maritimd,  a  cmnifer  with 
Viofet  flowers  growing  in  the  south  of  Europe. 

«it-gin'-ic,  a.    fEng:  virginiian);  -ic.]    (See 
def.  of  compound.) 
virginic-acid,  s. 

Ckem..:  A  reddisli -yellow  oil  obtained  by 
heating  the  fat-oil  of  tlie  Virginian  senega-rnot 
to  200°.     It  has  a  strong  odour,  and  a  sharp 


taste,  is  insoluble  in  water,  but  soluble  in 
alcohol  and  ether. 

viT-sia'A-t^,  *vir-gin-i-tee,  *vir-gin- 
i-tle,  s.  [Ft.  virginiU,  from  Lat.  virgini- 
tatem,  accus.  of  virginitas,  from  virgo,  genit. 
i«Vginis  =  a  virgin. 1  The  state  or  condition 
of  a  virgin  ;  virginhood;  inviolate  chastity; 
maidenhood. 

"  No  Boblin  or  Bwart  faery  of  the  mine. 
Hath  hurtful  pow'r  o'er  true  vlrg-lnify" 

Milton  :  Comiu,  487. 

*vir'-gin-l3^,  a.  [Eng.  virgin ; -ly.]  Befitting 
or  becoming  a  virgin ;  maidenly. 

"  To  Iwe  the  enclosure  and  taberuaolo  of  the  virgtnlj/ 
chaatii.w."—Udal :  Lukex^iv. 

TOT'-gO,  8.    [Lat.  =a  virgin.] 

Astron. :  The  Virgin  :  (1)  One  of  the  twelve 
ancient  zodiacal  constellations.  It  is  bounded 
on  the  uorth  by  Bootes  and  Coma  Beren- 
ices ;  on  the  south  by  Corvus,  Crater, 
and  Hydra.  Its  principal  star,  aVtrginis,  is 
called  Spica  Virginis  (q.v.),  or  simply  Spica. 
It  is  in  the  hand  of  the  imaginary  virgin 
which  holds  ears  of  com,  typifying  the  har- 
vest which  took  place  in  Greece  while  the 
Bun  passed  through  this  part  of  the  ecliptic. 
[(2)].  The  next  most  i-emarkable  star  in 
Virgo  is  Vindemiatrix  (q.v.).  (2)  The  sixth 
sign  of  the  zodiac  (njj),  Tlie  sun  enters  it 
about  Aug.  23,  and  leaves  it  about  Sept.  23. 

virgo-intacta,  phr. 
Law :  A  pure  virgin. 

vir'-go-leAse,  s.  [Pr.  virgo^ileuse,  fVom  Vir- 
goulee,  a  village  near  Limoges  in  France.]  A 
variety  of  pear  ;  the  virgaloo. 

vir-gu-lar'-i-a,  s.  [Lat.  virgula  =  a  little 
rod.]" 

Zoot:  A  genus  of  PennatulidiB  (q.v.).  Shaft 
elongate,  slender,  n:iked  below,  pinnated 
above.    Pinnae  small,  unarmed, 

*  vir'-giile,  s.  [Pr.,  from  Lat.  virg^da  —  {V)  a 
little  rt)d,  (2)  a  critical  or  accentual  mark, 
dimin.  from  virga=.  a  rod.]    A  comma. 

"  In  the  MSS.  of  Chancer  tlie  line  ia  alwaya  brolten 
by  a  caKtiira  in  the  middle,  which  U  pointed  by  a  vir- 
gule." — Hallam :  Lit.  of  Middle  Ages,  i.  693. 

*  Vir-gul'-tate,  a.     [Virgule.I    Rod-shaped. 

vir-gtil'-tum,  s.  [Lat.,  contract  from  virgn- 
letum,  =  a  I>ush,  a  thicket,  from  virgula  —  a 
small  wand.] 

Bot. :  A  young  slender  branch  of  a  tree  or 
slirub. 

*  T^ir'-id,  a.  [Lat.  viridis,  from  vireo  =  to  be 
green.]    Green,  verdant. 

"  The  virid  marjoram."        Crompion.    ( Webster.) 

*  vir-i-des'-5en9e,  «.  [Eng.  virideseen(t) ; 
-ce.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  viiidescent. 

*  v5tr-i-des'-cent,  a.  [Lat,  viridis  =  green.] 
Slightly  green ;  greenish. 

vi-rid'-ic,  a.  [Lat.  virid(is)  =  green  ;  suff.  -ic] 
Green.    (See  coiu[iound.) 

viridic-acid,  s. 

Chem. :  Produced  by  oxidation  of  caffeo- 
taniiie  acid  in  jiresence  of  ammonia.  The 
green  rolour  formed  is  precipitated  by  a  salt 
of  lead,  and  the  lead  compound  decnmiiosed 
withsidphydric-aciil.  On  evaporation  it  forms 
a  green  amorphous  mass,  very  soluble  in  water. 

vir'-i-din,  s.  (Lat.  virid(is)  =  green ;  suff. 
-in.]    [Chlorophyll.] 

vir'-i-dine,  *.  [Lat.  mn(fvw)  =  green;  suff. 
-ine.  ] 

Chem. :  CisH^gN.  A  member  ofthe  pyrirline 
group  of  org;iiiic  bases  olitaiued  from  coal-tiir 
and  distinguished  by  their  ititole.rable  odom-. 
Boiling  poinb,  230°;  sp.  gr.  =1-017.  Is  slightly 
soluble  in  water,  easily  in  alcohol  and  ether. 

v3br'-i-dite,  s.  [Lat.  virid(is)  =  green ;  suff. 
-ite(Min.).^ 

Mill. :  A  name  given  by  Vogelsang  to  the 
green  decomposition  products  found  in  many 
rocks,  which  are  essentially  hydrated  silicates 
of  protoxide  of  iion  and  magnesia. 

*  vi-rid'-i-ty",  s.  [Laf.  virlditas,  from  viridis 
=  green.]  Greenness,  verdure;  the  colour  of 
fresh  vegetation  ;  freshness. 

"The  apple  maintaineth  Itselfe  lonjreit  in  fliJ-iV/i^y 
ami  vigor,  of  all  other  f  ruita." — J'.  Holland  :  Plutuwh, 
1).  595. 


*  vir'-SEd-ness,  s.  [Eng.  virid ;  -Ttess.  ]  Virid- 
ity, greenness. 

vir'-ile,  vlr'-ile,  *.  [Fr.  viril  =  virile,  manly, 
from  Lat.  virilis,  from  vir  =  a  man,  a  hero; 
coyn.  with  Gr,  ^/jws  (hero^,  for  vSros)  —  a  hero ; 
Sansc.  vira  =  Q,  hero,  heroic;  Zend.  'Hra  =  a 
bero  ;  Irish  fear=  a  man  ;  Goth,  wair;  A.S. 
wer;  O.  H.  Ger.  wer.]    [Virtue.] 

1.  Pertaining  to  a  man  as  opposed  to  a 
woman  ;  belonging  to  the  male  sex. 

"If  there  be  any  charm  to  overcume  mnn  and  all  hl» 
virile  virtues,  'tl8  womiin  that  does  afl'ect  It."— J'tU* 
hum:  Discourse  on  Luke  xiv.  20, 

2.  Peitaining  to  procreation  ;  procreative. 
"The  knot  which  debilitnted  and  enfeebled   hli 

virile  iucliiintiona."— i'.  Jlicaut:  Qreek  &  Armenian 
Churches,  p.  314, 

3.  Becoming  or  characteristic  of  a  man ; 
masculine,  manly  ;  not  puerile  or  ellenjinat*, 

"Hia  instruTneut  broke  for  wftnt  of  afirmnnd  even 
hand  to  use  it^a  tHrile,  devoted  maater  to  proluug  ths 
Bti:tun."—Svrilmer's  Mugaxiiie,  May,  1880,  p.  124. 

vir-il-es'-5en5e,  s.    [Lat  4)friZis  =  virile.] 
Med. :  That  conditicm  in  an  aged  woman 
when  she  assumes  certain  of  the  cliaracter- 
istics  of  the  man.    (Dunglison.) 

*  vi-ril'-i-t^,  s.  [Fr.  virilit&^^tvo-m.  Lat, 
virilitatem,  accus.  of  virilitas,  from  virilis  = 
virile  (q.v.).J 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  virile ; 
manhood  ;  tlie  state  of  one  of  the  male  sex 
who  has  arrived  at  the  maturity  and  strength 
of  a  man  and  has  the  I'ower  of  procreation. 

2.  The  power  of  procreation  ;  the  organs  off 
procreation. 

"  For  castriited  nnimal3  in  every  species  are  Innser 
lived  than  tliey  which  relained  tlieir  virilities.'— 
Browne:  Vulgar  Errours,  bk.  ill,,  ch,  ix. 

3.  Clinra(;ter,  conduct,  or  habits  of  a  man; 
masculine  conduct  or  action. 

"  Tlie  In.dy  made  generous  advances  to  the  borderB  at 
vlrllUi/."~Jolcnsoii :  Jiumbler. 

i.  Manly  apjiearatice. 

"Yet  could  ihey  never  observe  and  keep  the  viriJify 
of  visage,  ami  lyoiilike  look  of  Lis  [Alexander!."— 
J:  lloUand:  Plutarch,  p.  1.038. 

*  Vi-rip'~6-tent,  a.  [Lat.  vir,  genit.  viri  =  a 
man,  jind  poteTis,  genit.  potent  is  — ai  tie,  potent 
(q.v.).]     Fit  for  a  huslianil ;  marriageable. 

"  He  would  not  Buffer  hia  sunne  to  niarrie  hir,  being 
not  of  ripe  yaiires  nor  virifjotent  or  uiai'iitble."'— i/oH»- 
shed ;  Henry  Jl.  (iin,  1177). 

*  vir-mil-ion,  ».  &  a.    [Vermilton.] 

vi-rol6',  s.  [Fr.,  from  virer  —  to  turn,  to 
veer.] 

Her.  :  Tlie  hoop,  ring,  or  mouthpiece  of  the 
bugle  or  hunting-horn. 

vi-roled',  Vi-rolled',  a.    [Eng.  virQl{e) ;  ■ed.'\ 
ller.  :  Applied  to  the  garnishings  of  thd 
bugle-horn,   being  the  rings  or  rims  which 
surround  it  at  various  parts. 

Vir'-dse,  «.  [Lat.  virosus,  from  virus  =  poison, 
vims.]  ' 

*  1.  Ord.  Lang. :  Poisonous. 

2.  Bot. :  Emitting  a  fetid  odour. 

vir'-tA,  s.    [Vertu.] 

vir'-tu-al,  «,  [Fr.  virtvel,  as  if  from  a  TjatL 
virtiiulis,  from  ririfi5=  virtue  (q.v.);  Sp.,  & 
Port,  rirtval;  Ital.  vlrtuale.] 

1.  Having  Ihe  powerof  acting  or  of  invisiblo 
elTicit.-v  witliout  tlie  muterial  or  sensible  part; 
proceeding  from  or  characterized  by  trans- 
ference of  virtue,  that  i.s,  force,  energy,  or  iu- 
flueiLi-e. 

"  Heat  and  cold  have  a  virtual  transition,  without 
comiiiunicatiuu  of  subjitaiiue.' —  «'(co/*. 

2.  Being  in  essence  or  effect,  not  in  fact; 
not  actual,  but  equivalent,  so  far  as  effect  ia 
concerned. 

"  It  contains  all ;  not  only  in  general,  hut  in  avecial ; 
not  only  virtttiil,  Ijut  actuaL"— jK/j.  Taj/lor :  Uisaatf 
sivefrom  ro/jTy,  §  A, 

*  3.  Potential. 

"  Causes  either  real  or»irturtZ."—irn(er;antJ."  Work*, 
Iv.  416. 

virtual-focus,  s. 

Optics :  TliK  Tioint  from  whicb  rays  which 
have  been  rendered  divergent  by  rellectiou  or 
rei'rai:ti(m  appear  to  iMsue. 

Virtual-force,  s. 

Physics:  A  potential  force;  a  force  whicb, 
if  pxprted,  would  be  cii|<(iblii  of  producing 
certain  effects,  as  diatinguished  from  oin) 
actually  in  operation. 


^>oil»  b^ ;  po^t,  jo^l ;  cat,  jell,  chorus,  jhin,  bengh ;  go,  gem ;  thin,  this ;  sin,  as ;  expect,  Xenophon,  e^ist.  -ing; 
-<iian,  -tian  -  sh^n.   -tion,  -sion  =  shun ;  -tion,  -§ion  =  zhiin.   -cious,  -tious,  -sious  =  shus.   -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  hel,  d$i» 
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Tirtual-ima^,  s, 

(ypt'ia:  (See  extract). 

"Tliere  lire  two  cwea  relative  to  th«  direction  ol 
wyH  refli-ct'-«l  liy  mlriura  nccor'liitt;  as  tlie  rvva  iiil«r 
re&L'i-ti'iit  nrv  convi-nn-nt  or  ilivtr^ciiL  In  tin-  tirst 
ciute  tic  r-il-^tfl  r.<\t  <!••  [Kit  nu'irt,  Imt  if  tlicy  me 
Bii|iii(i<ir<i  ro  bu  iir--"l'"-fl  -m  tiic  uiliei-  ciilu  "i  il-u 
UiiiT'tr.  tlfir  1  rol.'ii»»lioii*  c-'im-iiif  in  ilie!<.iiiii'  iioitit. 
Tliervi-  I-  iliC  *•!"-  t^i,  jn.i  *.  if  t<is  r-<^5  iiiiici-'-iii;a 
from  tliUD-Mi',  -iiidU-.-"  ..u  Iiu.'-v.  LnL  ll'c  lui.-i-fc 
has  no  r-al  .-^i.f.  i.r-.  lli.-  lumiii-n-  rj>»  d"  Ji.it  fiuiie 
from  theull.- r  -i.i^  "f  tlir-  miriiti';  II. N  niti'i-iininco  la 
called  the  .■//■.■*«i/  i>-i  f.  The  im.-iijes  "f  iml  <i).ifeU 
pruiluced  hy  iiliim-  mirrora  are  wl  tliia  ItiuiL" — fjatiot : 
Phi/sic.1  (fhl.  Aikiitsan),  §  50G. 

Virtual-velocity,  s. 

MEch. :  The  velfic-ity  which  a  body  in  equi- 
libiiuiu  would  actunlly  aequire  diiving  tiie 
fliht  instant  of  its  motion  iii  case  of  the  equi- 
liUrium  being  rlisturbed.  The  prnposition 
known  as  the  Principle  of  Viituul  Velocities 
is  tlins  stated  : 

*'Sii]il«)He  ii  Byatcin  of  forces  in  eqililibrium.  ami 
Ima-.'ini'  the  luiiita  of  a|i|>liui.tiuii  of  the  turces  to 
ui»li-ii:.<v.T\  ft!iglitih3i)Ia«eiueiit3,  tlifii  tlieulaei'iaical 
8IIIII  .It  (III' iimiliiets  of  suuli  fune  iiitu  Lta  virtuiil 
veliM.-ir,\  \;iiii-lun;  juul,  coiivefBely,  if  this  ainii  %-;i- 
niKiii-i  "fwc  ill  11.11-iljle  Uiapl.tcBUieuta,  the  ayatem  of 
forc'-d  i-«  ill  •.inilibnuiu." 

Sniiii'i-r  tli;it  A  is  tlio  point  of  application  of 
afoLTo  i'\  <;niircive  the  pointAto  I'B  nnived  in 
any  diivelinn  to  a  new  ]iosition,  a,  at  a  very 
sliylit  distance,  and  from  a  draw  a  pcrpen- 
diciiliir,  (I ;»,  on  the  line  of  action  of  the  force 
p;  then  \p  is  called  ^ 

theviitnal  velueUy 
of  the  point  a  Avith  ^^ 

respect  to  tliefi'ii-e    h,'^     I  '■■^  'p 

p;   and    tlic  com-'**         ~ip  ""^  ^ 

plete  phrase  is  ab-  " 

breviated,  sonielimes  into  "the  virtuil  velo- 
city of  the  point  A,"  and  sometiines  into  "  tlie 
virtual  vcliicity  of  the  fin'ce  p."  Tiie  virtual 
velocity  is  consiilcrtHl  to  be  positive  or  nega- 
tive according  as  )»  falls  m  the  direction  of  p 
or  ill  tlic  opposite  direction.  Thus  in  the 
fignre  tlie  liitual  velocity  is  positive.  (Tod- 
Atijtfcr.) 

vir-tu-ai'-i-ty,  *  ver-tu-al-i-ty»  s.    [Eng. 

virtual ;  -i(^.] 

1.  Tlie  quality  or  state  of  being  virtual  or 
not  actual. 

*  2.  Potentiality;  potential  existence. 

"  Si>  ill  one  grain  of  coriie  .  .  .  there  lietli  dormant 
the  M'liuiHiu  of  iiKiiiy  oLlier."— B*'oM«o;  i'uljar  Mr- 
roitrt,  \i)/i,  vti.,  ch.  li. 

vir'-tij-al-ly,  *  ver-tu-al-ly,  ridv.  [Etig 
virtniU ;  -fy.\  In  a  virtual  manner;  iu  elfect 
or  efficacy,  if  not  ii\  nctnalitv ;  in  elfect 
though  not  niiitiirially  ;  piactically. 

"The  Mc*jiiih  h^.^  jet  vlrttuiUn,  thoneh  not  yet 
coi'iiurally.  auiuugfit  tlicm." — Seeker :  Hermoiis,  vuL  li., 
cer.  le. 

•  vir'-tu-ate,  v.L  [En?;.rtrfw(e);  -ate.]  To 
niake  e'lli&iciuus  ;  to  give  virtue  or  cfficiicy  to. 

*'  Uetltra  now  invukeH  the  earth,  aire,  wimK  monn- 
taliis,  &c.,  as  eitlier  iiroiluciu^  or  virlua'init  iiiayiwill 
liiljreiiieubi."  —  itaudi/a:  VftU;  iietiunorphosc*  vii. 
(Nutu.| 

vir'-tue, "  ver-tu,  *  ver-tuo,  *  ver-tew,  s. 

IFr.  vertiL,  thnn  Lat.  virlutem,  accus.  nf  urr/iw 
=  manly  excellence,  cnpjicily,  woitli  ;  froii\ 
vir-=A  man;  ii\\  vtrttid;  Port,  virtude;  Ital. 
VirLi,,  V€rtL\    LViuile.) 

*  1.  Manly  strength  or  courage ;  bravery, 
vahtur. 

"  Tnut  to  thy  aingle  virtue.'     ShaJcexp.  :  Lear,  v,  3. 

2.  Active  quality  r-r  power ;  an  inherent 
power;  property  e:ipahle  of  prniliicing  ceitain 
efl'ects  ;  strenglli,  fi)rce,  edicacy.  (Frequently 
apidied  to  niedicinal  po.vur  oj-  efficucy.) 

"Tlie  virtue  of  your  eye  nuiat  break  my  oath." 
blftkit/j. :  Love's  LaOour't  Lntt,  v.  3. 

*  3.  Secret  agency  ;  elllcacy,  without  visible 
or  niat-erial  action. 

"  She  moves  the  hoily,  wlilch  she  ilnth  possexs  ; 
Yet  110  pai  t  touchetli,  but  by  virtue's  touch." 

Davief. 

*4.  The  essenne;  the  very  substance  or 
best  pait  of  a  thing. 

"  Pity  la  tho  virtue  of  the  law." 

almk^s/'.:  Timon,  lit  5. 

*5.  A  great  deed;  a  mighty  woik ;  a 
miracle. 

"Thainie  Jhesiia  higaii  fc^  fleye  repreef  tocitees  in 
whii:he  ful  many  rtrtuea  ol  biuj  v.creii  dou."— I^'y- 
glije:  ilatUicw  xi.  23. 

6.  Moral  goodness  ;  the  practice  of  iimnil 
duties,  and  ab-'teiition  from  vice;  a  confor- 
mity of  life  and  convprsatimi  to  the  moral 
Liw ;  uprightness,  rectitude,  morality.  (The 
opposite  olvUx.) 

"The  exeuiplary  desire  of  regiilatiiic  mir  thonghta 
auil  imrauita  Hy  right  pnin;iiili;a,  constitutes  titriue.'' 
— Cojan:  On  tlie  i'astwits,  I't  i..  cIl  ii. 


7.  A  i»arl.icular  moral  excellence. 

"  lie  til  her  virtnex  very  kind, 
l!e  to  her  faults  a  little  hiind.' 

I'rior :  KnglUh  PadLoA 

8.  Specif.,  female  purity  ;  chastity. 

"  Aiii;el>i  had  never  the  purpoge  to  corrupt  her; 
only  Uc  iiath  niadu  an  assay  uf  her  virlttc'—SJuikap. : 
iltuisurc /ur  Mmv^urc,  iiL  L 

1 9.  Any  good  quality,  merit,  or  accomplish- 
ment; any  excellence. 

"I  can  aing,  weave,  sew,  and  dance, 
With  other  virlit'S."        ShaJccsp. :  Pericles,  Iv.  «. 

*  10.  One  of  the  orders  of  the  celestial 
hierarchy.  They  are  generally  represented 
in  art  as  angels  in  complete  armour,  bearing 
pennons  and  battle-axes. 

"  Hear,  all  ye  Angels,  Progeny  of  Light,  ^ 

Throuea,  Domiuatious.  Priucedoms,  VirUiea.  Powers. 
JllUton:  P.  /..,  V.  6UL 
IT  (1)  Cardinal  virtues:  A  name  for  justice, 
prudence,  temperance,  and  fortitude. 

(2)  In  virtue  of,  t  By  virtue  of:  By  or 
through  the  efficacy  oi-  authority. 

"  Ynu  may  suspect  him, 
By  virtue  qf  youT  office,  to  bo  nu  true  man.** 

aiialccs/j. :  Much  Ada,  ill.  X 

(3)  Seven  principal  virtues :  [Sevex,  ^  (6)]. 
(4>  TJteological  virtues:   [Theological-vir- 
tues], 

*  virtue  -  proof,  a.  Irresistible  in  or 
through  virtue. 

"  No  veil 

She  needed,  virtua-proqf.'      Hilton :  P.  L.,  ▼.  384. 

*  vxr'-tued,  n.    [Eng.  virtn(e):  -erf.]    Endued 

with  some  power  or  virtue.     [Virtue,  s.  2.J 

"  Hath  the  virt ued  f^teel  a  power  to  move?" 

Quarli^s:  Emblems,  V.  iv.  3. 

"*  vir'-tue-fiy,  v.t.  [Eng.  virtue;  -fy.]  To 
give  virtue  to. 

*'  It  ia  this  which  vtrfuefips  emotion,  even  thouph 
there  lie  iiotliiiis  virtuous  which  la  not  voluntary.'  — 
CiuUtnera :  CoiLitUutton  of  Man,  i)t,  ii. 

*  vir'-tue-less,  *  ver-tue  -lesse,  *  ver- 
tu-lesse,  a,     [Eng.  virtue;  -kss.] 

1.  Destitute  of  virtue,  efficacy,  or  operating 
qu.ilities. 

"  VirtuJcu  she  wished  all  lierlia  and  charms, 
Wheiewithfalau  men iiicrejise  their i,)utieiits'hiLrmB.' 
Fairfax. 

2.  Destitute  of  excellence  or  merit;  value- 
less. 

"  They  depraued  the  name  of  Jeaoi,  as  a  thyng  pcr- 
tides^c  ~  UduL :  Markeix. 

3.  Destitute  of  virtue  or  moral  goodness  ; 
vicious,  wicked. 

"  Who  BO  knoweth  bow  aoufht  aud  vertuleue  he  U." 
—Uilali  JlurkevL 

*  vir-tu-6s'-i-t^,  5.    [Eng.  virtuosio);  -ity.] 

1.  Tiie  study  of  some  branch  of  tlie  fine 
arts. 

"I  have  been  cultli'atiug  lorae  virtuotitiea."— Cen- 
tury Mai/iizine,  June,  luti^,  y.  'J8D. 

2.  Lovers  of  the  fine  arts  collectively  ;  the 
virtuosi,    (Carlyle.) 

vir-tii-o'-so  (pi.  vir-tu-o'-si),  ».  [Ital.= 
(a.)  virtuous,  learned,  (s.)  a  person  skilled  in 
the  line  arts,  from  i^at.  virtiui—  virtue  (q.v.).J 
A  man  skilled  in  the  tine  art^i,  aa  painting, 
nuisic,  or  sculpture;  a  skilled  ]»erformer  on 
some  musical  instrument;  a  connoisseur  uf 
antiquities,  curiosities,  and  the  like. 

"Will  had  picked  up  a  small  iwhble  of  so  odd  n 
make,  that  lie  said  l.e  wimhl  prea^-nt  it  to  a  friend  of 
bij,  an  ciuineiit  virtuoso." — Addt*on :  Hijectator,  No.  !7. 

*  vir-tu-d'-sd-ship, s.  [Eng.  virtuoso;  -ship.\ 
The  pLii*Miiits  or  occupation  of  a  virtuoso. 

"Irftiw  view  philOBOiihy.  like  mere  rirlunsoship,  iu 
its  usual  ciirtxF.'—iihajiesbars/:  CltaracleriUics  ;  AltM^ 
lit.  I. 

vir'-tu-ous,  *ver-tu-ous,  *ver-tu-os, 

•  ver-tu -OUSe,  a.    [Fr.  vertueux,  from  Low 

Lat.  virtu  Ob-US,  from  Lut.  utr(u;j=  virtue  (q.v.); 

bp.,  Poit,,  &.  ItJil.  virtuoso.] 

*1,  Brave,  valiant,  valorous,  manly,  strong. 

•'  I  know  too  well  your  virtiiaiM  spirit.'' 

Clia/iiuan:  Ueiitleman  Utitar,  i.  L 

*2.  Strong,  mighty. 
"Then  will  I  to  Clyuipns'  top  our  vlrtuout  empira 
bind."  Chtipmnn:  Jfomer ;  Hiad  vi'ii. -I'l. 

3.  Efficacious  by  inherent  qualitie*  ;  liavlng 
singulnr  qualities  or  powers;  poleut,  power- 
ful ;  full  of  virtue. 

*'  It  is  a  wine  of  virttmus  powers. 
My  mother  made  it  of  wjhl  fluwers." 

Coleridge:  t'hristnbrl,\, 

i.  Havingexcellentqnalities;  specif., chaste, 
pure,  nnsprAted.    (Applied  to  women.) 

"  Alistress  Foid,  tlie  honest  woman,  the  modeit 
wife,  tht*  DtrtuuiLs  i^rt-atmc.  that  luitli  the  jealous  fool 
to  her  husband."— i!)/ifiA:<f«p.  .■  Merry  Wioea,  iv.  2, 


5.  Morally  good  ;  acting  in  conformity  vitA 
the  moral  law ;  practising  the  moral  law  and 
abstairring  fi'om  vice  ;  upright. 

'•  ririuoui  and  vicious  every  man  must  be, 

Few  in  the  extreme,  but  all  iu  the  degree.    

Pope  :  lissaii  on  Man,  ii.  251, 

6.  Being  or  done  in  conformity  with  t2» 
moral  or  divine  Uiw. 

"  Blessings  ever  wait  on  vtrtitoua  deeds." 

Congrova:  Mom-ning  Itricte,  v.  1% 

vir'-tu-ous-l3^.  *ver-tu-ous-ly,  ad* 

[Eng.'mr(uo?ts;  -ly.]  In  a  virtnous  maimer; 
in  conrormity  witli  the  moral  or  divine  law  or 
with  duty. 

'*  Men  ought  In  all  reason  to  live  plouely  And  cirft*. 

oiuly    iu    tbe   world."— CTurto;    On  Uia  AttribtUeA 

(lutrod  ) 

vir'-tu-ous-nes9,  *  ver-tu-ous-nesa,  a. 

[Eng."  virtuoits;  -iiess.]    The  quality  or  slato 

of  being  virtuous. 

"All  resembled  theyrinotlier  in  excellent  beautle. 
but  they  reat'Uibled  not  their  father  in  honestie  lUid 
vertuousiuss,"— Golden  Bjke,  ch.  xxxviii. 

Vir'-U-lence,  s.  [Fr.  virulence,  from  Lat, 
viridentia,  fnnn  yir7(/e)ii(is  =  virulent  (q. v.)  | 
Sp.  &  Port,  viralenci^i ;  Ital,  vlndenza.\ 

1.  Lit. :  The  quality  or  state  of  being  vira- 
lent  or  extremely  poisonous,  venomous,  o» 
injurious  to  life. 

"A  general  dejection  prevailed  amongst  us,  whidi 
added  mucli  to  the  oirulence  of  the  distruse." — Anson' 
Voyages,  bk.  i.,  cli.  x. 

2.  Fig. :  Extreiue  acrimony,  bitterness,  oi 
malignity. 

•■The  virulence  of  party  hesitates  not  to  repreaan* 
royalty  itself  in  situations  which  must  render  it  coik 
temptible."— A/ioa;  IVinter  Koeiiings,  even.  27. 

Vir'-u-len-9y,  s  [Eng.  virulencie);  -y.) 
Virulence. 

"The  errors  of  men  may  be  Bufnciently  refutatf 
without  aatlrical  viruiency." ~  Barrouj :  Sermon^ 
vol.  L,  ser.  29. 

vir'-U-lent,  a.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  viridentits ^ 
poisono'us,  from  virus  —  slime,  poison ;  Sp., 
Port.,  &  Ital.  virnleiito.] 

1.  Lit. :  Full  of  virus  or  poison  ;  extremely 
poi.sonous,  venomous,  or  actively  injurious  w 
life. 

"Of  a  virulent  and  stinking  BmoII."— i*.  UoUandt 
Plinie.  bk,  xxiv,,  ch.  xvi. 

2,  Fig. :  Extremely  bitter,  acrimonious,  oi 
malignant:  as,  a  virulent  speech. 

*  vxr'-u-lent-ed,  a.  [Eng.  vindent;  -tcL} 
Filled  wiEh  virulence  or  venom. 

"Certain  spirits  olrnlenfed  from  the  inward  ll» 
mor.'—Peithuin  :  (Usuloes,  pt.  ii.,  res.  5C. 

vir'-U-lent-l^,  adv.  [Eng.  virulent;  -lyj]  J.% 
a  xirulent  m;iiiner;  poismiously ;  venomously| 
fatally  ;  with  acrimony  or  malignity, 

vir'-US,  «.    [Lat.  =  slime,  poison.] 

1.  Lit.  &  Vatliol.:  (1)  Any  organic  poiflon| 
nny  contagious  or  noxious  matter,  as  the  pua 
frnni  an  ulcer,  the  venom  of  a  snake  or  scor^ 
pioii.  ("i)  Tlie  matter,  uiiappreciable  by  tha 
senses,  which,  introduced  into  the  system, 
geneiates  a  specitic  disease  :  as,  the  variolous 
or  the  syphilitic  virjts.  In  this  second  sense 
it  does  not  include  the  poison  of  a  serpent^ 
whicli  is  a  natural  secretion,  while  a  viroa 
itt  the  result  of  some  morbid  action  ou  tliA 
ey-stem. 

2.  Fig. :  Virulence ;  extreme  acrimony  <9 
malignity. 

vis  (1),  s.     (Lat.,  pi.  vires.1     Force,  powers 

strength,  energy,  vigour. 
^1.  VisacceUratrix:  Accelerating  force. 

2.  Vis  impressa:  Impressed  force:  that  1% 
the  force  exerted  as  iu  moving  a  body  or  itt 
changing  its  direction. 

3.  Vis  inertioB: 

(1)  l,U. :  The  resistance  of  matter,  as  when 
a  body  at  rest  is  set  in  motion,  or  a  body  in 
motion  is  brouglit  to  rest,  or  has  its  motion 
changiid  either  in  direction  or  velocity. 

(2)  Fig. :  The  resistance  offered  by  the  ii^ 
nate  inertness  of  persons,  or  their  unwilling 
iiess  to  alter  habits,  or  that  which  U 
esfciblished. 

i.  Vis  medicatrix  Tiatvrcc : 

Therapeutics:  The  power  which  nature  haft 
(unaided  by  a  physician)  of  eflecting  cures, 

"  The  body  pos'iesaes  a  jierfcctly  marvellous  itowei 
whereby  it  prote<jt>i  itself  iiL'alnnt  dise-ases,  wards  otf 
Slime,  cures  in  tho  iM^st  aiid  speediest  way  tinuty  oi 
those  that  have  set  in,  and  by  a  iirocess  of  ita  own 
brings  others  more  slowly  to  a  favourable  Issue.  Thltf 
liuiate  power  is  called  the  vis  nuturiB  meilicat-rix."-^ 
Gregory :  Co%itp.  Medlciute  Zheoretlcce  (ed.  5th]  S  fiX 


l&tc,  fa:,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;   we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;   go,  pd% 
or.  .w6re»  wqI^  work,  who,  son;  mute,  ouh,  ciire,  unite,  cur.  rule,  full;  try,  Syrian,    ea.  <»  =  e ;  ey  =  a;  q,u  =:  km 
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5.  Vis  mortna :  Dead  force ;  force  doing  no 
work,  but  merely  producing  pressure,  as  a 
body  at  rest. 

6.  Vis  nervosa :  The  property  of  nerves 
by  which  they  convey  stimuli  to  muscles. 
(Quaiii.) 

7.  Vis  viva :  Living  force ;  the  force  of  a 
body  moving  against  resistance,  or  doing 
work.  It  is  expressed  by  the  product  of  the 
mass  of  a  body  multiplied  by  the  square  of  its 
velocity. 

vis  (2),  s.  [Fr.  =  a  visage,  from  Lat.  insu-m^ 
accus.  of  visits  =  the  vision,  sight.]  [Visage,] 
Face.    (Only  used  in  the  phrase  vis-d-vis.) 

Vis-a-vis  (pron.  viz-a-viO,  adv.  &  s. 

[Fr.  =  face  to  face.] 

A,  As  adv. :  In  a  position  facing  each 
other ;  standing  or  sitting  face  to  face. 

B.  As  substantive : 

1.  One  who  or  that  which  is  opposite  to  or 
lace  to  face  with  another;  specilically,  one 
who  fiues  another  in  certain  dances,  as  in  a 
quadiille. 

"  Miss    Blanche   was   Indeed    the  vis-d-vU  of  Uiaa 
Liiuiiv."— rAdcfctrrtt//;  PertUennis.  cli.  xxvii. 

2.  A  light  town  carriage  for  two  persons, 
who  are  seated  opposite  each  other,  instead  of 
Bide  by  side. 

"  CoiiM  tlie  st'Lge  be  n  large  v^is-A-vis, 
Reserved  for  tlie  polished  iiiid  great' 
JI.  iC  J.  Sjnith  :  JinJectvU  Adtireneg,  p.  105. 

vf-^a,  s.    [Vise.]    A  vise. 

"  Were  unable  to  nbl:Alii  the  Kussiau  vUa  at  Stock- 
holm."—/"iu/rf,  Ayril  4,  1885. 

vi'-sa,  v.t.    [Visa,  s.]    To  vis^. 

vSs'-age  (age  as  ig),  *  vys-age,  5.     [Fr., 

from  vis  =  the  visnge,  face,  from  Lnt.  visum, 
accus.  of  visKS=  the  vision,  slight;  hence, 
look,  mien,  face  ;  prop.  pa.  par.  of  video  =  to 
see.]    The  face,   countenance,   or  look  of  a 

Kerson  or  animal.    (Mainly  api'lied  to  human 
eiiigs.) 

"  ReiireaeTitinjr  either  a  huinau  vis'ige.  or  that  of 
someiuiiLual." — Cook:  Third  i'oijii'jt',  bit.  iv,,  ch,  L 

*  vis'-age  (age  as  ig\v.t.  [Visage,  s.]  To 
front  or  face  a  thing. 

vi^'-aged  (aged  as  xgd),  *  vys-aged,  a. 

[Eng.  visagifi);  -erf.]  Having  a  visage,  coun- 
tenance, or  luok  of  a  particular  type. 

"Grim  viiaged  warhatli  siiiootb'il  his  wrinkle<l  front." 
Hhakeap. :  liichartl  til.,  i.  L 

Vi§i'-ard,  s.    [VisoB.l    A  mask,  a  vizor. 

*  vis'-ard,  vJ.     [Visard,  s.]    To  mask, 

»  Vis-ca'-^e-se,  s.  (Mod,  Lat.  visc{um);  Lat. 
feni.  pi.  atlj.  suff.  -acece.] 

Bot. :  An  order  of  Epigynous  Exogens,  alli- 
ftnce  Asarales,  proposed  by  Miers  for  the  re- 
ception of  Viscum  and  its  immediate  allie.s, 
which  he  considered  more  akin  to  Santalaeese 
than  to  LorantliaceEB.  Lindley  leaves  the 
genera  in  Lorauthaceee. 

«fs-Ga'-9ha,  s.    (Span.1 

Zool. :  Lagostomus  trichodcu^tylus,  a  stont- 
fcuilt  rodent,  resembling  a  Marmot,  from 
eighteen  inches  to  two  feet  long,  exclusive  of 
the  tail,  which  is  from  .six  to  eight  inches. 
Four  di-jits  on  the  foie,  and  three  on  the  hind 
limbs,  the  latter  fuj-nished  with  long,  com- 


pressed, and  pointed  nails ;  muffle  broad,  and 
covered  with  a  velvet-like  coat  of  brown  hair ; 
ftir  mottled  gray  above,  yellowish-white  be- 
neath ;  dark  bund  on  each  cheek,  a  white 
band  on  muzzle,  running  back  on  each  side 
almost  as  far  as  the  eye.  They  are  nocturnal, 
end  resemble  Rabbits  in  their  movements, 
but  are  less  active.    They  are  found  on  the 


Pampas,  from  Buenos  Ayres  to  Patagonia. 
These  animals  have  the  strange  hiibit  of  dr;tg- 
giiig  all  sorts  of  hard  and  apparently  useless 
oltjects  to  the  mouth  of  their  burrow,  where 
bones,  stones,  thistte-stalks,  and  lumps  of 
earth  may  be  found  collected  into  a  large  heap, 
sufficient,  according  to  Darwin,  to  fill  a  wheel- 
barrow. 

vJLS-canf-SQlila  (aa  as  1$^).  s.  [Formed 
from  Eng.  viscous,  and  Ger.  Icautschuk  ( = 
caoutchouc),  with  sutf.  -in.] 

Ckem. :  The  jiortion  of  crude  viscin  which 
is  insoluble  in  ahrohi)l  and  ethei-;  sji.  gr.  0  078. 
It  is  the  substance  to  which  biid-lime  owes 
its  adhesive  proi)erties,  and  is  insoluble  in 
alcohol  and  etlier.  Heated  to  120°,  it  has  the 
consistency  of  olive  oil. 

Vis'-9ene,  o.  [Lat.  visc(um)  =  birdlime  ;  snfT. 
•enti.  1 

Chem, :  A  mobile,  yellowish  oil,  obtained  by 
the  dry  distillation  of  viscin.  It  has  a  s]).  gr. 
of  0-S5,  and  distils  almost  completely  at  220'. 

vis'-^er-a,  ».  pi.  [Lat.,  pi.  of  visciis  =  an  en- 
trail.] 

Auat. :  The  contents  of  the  gi-eat  cavities  of 
the  botly,  as  of  the  skull,  chest,  and  abdo- 
men, but  ill  pi)|iulai-  language  restiicted  to  the 
organs  of  tlie  thorax  and  abdumeu  ;  tlie  bowels ; 
the  entrails. 

^LS'-ger-al,  a.    [Viscera.] 

I.  Lit.  :  Of  or  iiertaining  to  the  viscera. 

"  No  nppesinmce  of  nisceral  dlseiise  cuuld  be  dii- 
COveicil,"~J-'iiilU,  Aug.  27.  13B7. 

*  2.  Fig. :  Having  tine  sensibility  ;  sensi- 
tive, tender. 

"Love  id  of  all  other  the  Inmost  nud  most  viiceral 
alTectiuii ;  and  theicture  called  l>y  tlieapi>atle  '  l)oweU 
jf  love.'"— B/j.  U-Ji/iiolds :  On  the  J'tt^tlaiis,  ch.  xi. 

Visceral-arch,  s. 

Anat.  (C'  Emhriioi.  (PL)  :  A  series  of  parallel 
ridgt'S  at  the  hides  of  and  behind  the  inoutli, 
traiiaver.sely  to  the  axis  of  the  body.  Tlie 
iuterviLls  between  them  widen  into  clefts, 

*  vis'-eer-ate,  v.t.  [Viscera.]  To  eviscerate 
(q.v.)- 

vis'-^id,  ft.  [Fr.  viscide,  from  Lat.  viscidus 
=  clammy,  like  bird-lime,  frinn  visciim^ 
mi.stletDe,  birdlime. ]  aticky  or  adhering,  and 
liaving  a  ro]ty  or  glntinuus  consistency  ;  semi- 
fluid and  sticky  ;  claiuiny. 


vis-9id'-i-ty,  *  vis-cid-i-tie,  «.    [Fr.  vis- 
eidite,  from  viscide  =  viscid.] 

I.  Tlie  quality  or  state  of  being  viscid; 
glutinoiisness,  stickiness,  clamminess. 

"  To  mend  visciaity  ot  blood."       OrenTi  :  The  Spleen. 

*  2.  Glutinous  concretion. 

"  Ciithnrtics  of  iiiercuriiils  precipitate  the  viwtdittei 
by  their  styptic!  ty."—i'''ioye/'. 

vis' -9111,  s.     [Lat.  visc(um);  -in.] 

Chem.:  A  waxy  substance,  the  principal 
con.stituent  of  biid-lime,  extracted  from  the 
stalks,  leaves,  and  berries  of  tlie  imstletoe. 
It  is  clear,  colourless,  inodoi-ous,  and  taste- 
less, insoluble  in  water,  but  slijihtly  .soluble 
in  alcohol,  has  the  consistency  of  honey  at 
ordinarv  temperatures,  but  becomes  more 
fluid  at'sO^  Heated  to  100^  it  is  as  fluid  as 
almond  oil. 

Vis'-cin-6l,  s.    [Eng,  viscin;  -ol.] 

Chem.  :  A  fragrant  oil  prepared  by  mixing 
viscene  with  soda-ley,  and  distilling  the  re- 
sulting crystalline  mass  with  water. 


*  vis-c6n'-ti-el, 


[ViCONTIEL.] 


Vis-c6s-im'-e-ter,  s.     [Eng.  viscosi{ty),  and 
meter.] 

Chem. :  A  name  given  by  Dollfus  to  an 
apjiaratus  for  measuring  the  viscosity  of 
colouring  liquids  thickened  with  gum,  by 
comparing  tlie  time  reqnirwl  by  a  given  qunn- 
tity  of  the  liquid  tn  p.iss  tlirough  a  certain 
aperture,  with  tliat  required  by  an  equal  quan- 
tity of  water.    {Waits.) 

vis-c6s'-i-ty,  "^  vis-cos-i-tie,  s.    [Fr.  vis- 
cosite,  from  Lat.  viscosus  —  viscous  (q.v.).] 

I.  The  qunlity  or  state  of  being  viscous  ; 
stickiness,  glutinousness,  adhesiveness,  vis- 
cidity, tenacity. 

"Thenlr  beinjr  mixed  with  thennimal  fluids,  deters 
mliiei)  their  condition  as  to  rnrity,  density,  viscoritp, 
teuuity. "— j4  rbuthnot. 


2.  A  glutinous  or  viscous  body  or  sabt 
stance. 

"A  tenuous  prnjiimtion,  or  continued  eflluviuni,  nftef 
some  (liattiiK'e.  retneuth  uiitu  ituelf,  lui  is  ubiturvuble 
iu  ilioiJ3  uf  syi-upa  and  Hemiiuil  oUvusititiS." — lirnwna. 

vis'-coiint  (s  silent),  *  vi-cont,  *  vi'-co^t, 
*vi-counte,  *vy- count,  s.  [l-i.  vi- 
conte;  O.  b'r.  uLscoiUe,  Ironi  Lat.  vicecomitem, 
accus.  of  vicecoviKS  =  one  who  (ills  tlie  place 
of  a  count  or  eai-1 ;  vice  =  in  the  phice  of,  and 
comes  =  a  companion,  a  count,  an  earl.] 

*  1.  An  officer  who  supplied  tlie  pliice  of 
the  count  or  c:4rl,  auii  acteil  as  his  dei)uty  in 
the  mauagem''ut  of  tlie  atl'airs  of  the  county, 
in  reality  tilling  the  office  of  aheritf. 

"  The  viscinit,  culled  eitlier  proconiea  or  vicecnmes. 
Id  lime  prist  guuenied  in  the  euiiiitie  vnder  the  emie." 
—Jloliiislied:  JJesvr.  England,  hk   11.,  ch.  v. 

2.  A  degree  or  title  of  nobility  ranking  next 
below  an  earl,  and  above  a  barun.  It  is  tlie 
most  recently  established  Enylish  title  of 
nobility,  having  been  first  conferred  by  letters 
patent  from  Heiny  VI.  on  John  Lord  Beau- 
mont, in  A.D.  1441*     Tba  title  of  viscount  is 


VISCOUNTS   CORONET. 

frequently  held  in  Englnnd  as  the  second  title 
ol  an  carl,  and  is  bnrne  liy  the  eldest  sun  as  a 
courtesy  title  during  the  lile  of  his  fatlier. 
The  coronet  of  a  viscount  of  England  is  com- 
posed of  a  circle  of  gold,  cliased,  having  on 
the  ed^jG  tweho,  fourlecn,  or  sixteen  peails  ; 
the  ca[i  of  criinsiin  vtlvct,  turneil  up  with 
enuinc,  and  closed  at  the  top  with  a  rich 
tassel  ufgold. 

3.  All  olficer  of  the  Crown  in  Jersey,  who 
pciforniH  the  duties  of  an  Eiii,djsh  coioner. 
tie  hits  a  deputy  viscount,  wiio  acts  iu  his 
absence. 

vis-count'-ess  (is  as  i),  s.  [Eng.  viscount; 
-ess.]  Tire  wile  {»t  a  viscount;  a  peeress  of 
the  fourth  degree  of  nubility. 

vls'_;^c6unt-ship,  vis'- coiint  -  5?,  vls'- 
c6unt'-9y  (is  as  i),  s.  [Eng.  viscoviit; 
-shijh  -cy,  -y.]  The  quality,  rank,  or  degree 
of  a  viscount. 

"  It  a  barony  mnile  htm  a  Conservative,  wbat  woald 
bo  the  Btl'ect  of  ii,viscuuuCi/f''—/JaUi/  Aeuis.Jfiu.  1>  1881 

^s'-cous,  a.     [Lat.  viscosus,  from  viscum^ 
Lird-linie.]  Glutinous,  sticky,  adliesive,  viscid. 
"  Full  of  a  pi-iwae  and  ttlscoua  humor."— P.  Holland: 
Pli7iit,  bk.  xvi.,  vh.  xxvii. 

viscous-fermentation,  s. 

Chem. :  A  change  brou;^ht  about  in  saccha- 
rine solutions  by  the  aid  of  a  particular  fer- 
ment, consisting  of  an  aggregation  of  single 
cells,  each  containing  a  single  bright  nucleus. 
The  prndnct  of  fennontation  is  a  gnin-like 
ropy  substance,  the  presence  of  which  in  a 
solution  has  the  power  of  arresting  ordiuary 
or  vinous  fermentation. 

Vis'-COUS-ness,  s.  [Eng.  viscous;  -ness.]  The 
qunlity  (u-  state  of  being  viscous;  viscidity, 
viscosity. 

vis'-cum,  s.    [Lat.  =  the  mistletoe.) 

Bot. :  Mistletoe ;  a  genus  of  Loranthaceae 
(q.v.).  Leaves  opposite,  whorled,  or  wiiiiting; 
flowers  unisexual ;  males  with  the  calyx  ob- 
solete, four  petals,  ovate,  fieshy,  united  at  the 
base,  and  bearing  each  a  single  autliei',  adnata 
with  its  upper  surface.  Fertile  (lowers,  with 
a  Bupeiinr  calyx  ha\ing  an  obscure  niiirgin; 
four  erect,  ovate,  very  minute  petals,  and  a 
BOSBile  stigmi.  Species  about  one  huiulred,  of 
wliich  V.  album  is  the  well-known  European 
mistletoe.  The  United  States  has  about  six 
species,  of  difforeut  generic  uame. 

vis'-cus,  s.    [Lat.] 

Anat:  An  entrail  ;  one  of  the  contents  of 
the  head,  thorax,  or  abdomen.     [Viscera. 1 

*vise  (1),  vese,  s.  [Fr.  6i.<!c  =  the  north 
wind.]  A  blast  of  wind  ;  a  storm,  a  commO' 
tion. 


bSil,  bo^;  pout,  jo^l;  cat,  9ell,  chorus,  9liin,  ben^h;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin.  as;  expect,  Xenophon,  e:^ist.    ph  =  £ 
HSlan.  -tian  =  shan.    -tion,  -eiion  =  shun;  -tion,  -sion  =  zhun.    -cious,  -tlous,  -sious  =  shiis.    -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  b^l,  d^l. 
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Vise — visit 


vS'-§e  (2),  «.  [Fr.,  pa.  par.  of  vlscr  =  to  put  a 
vise  to,  from  Lat.  vtaiw,  pa.  jiar.  of  vUleu  =  to 
8ce.l  An  iudDi-seineiit  niade  upon  a  ptussport 
by  the  pioporly  constituted  authoi-ity ,  whetliur 
ambaaaadur,  consul,  or  police,  sliowiug  that 
It  lia3  been  examined  and  found  correct. 

•vife  (3),  «.    [Vice,  s.] 

•vl'-§e,  v.t.  [ViyE  (2),  s.]  To  put  a  vis6  on  ; 
to  exaiiiiiie  aud  indoi'se,  as  a  pas»[  ort. 

Vish'-nod,  Vtsll'-llUs  «.  [Sana.,  from  vie  = 
to  enter,  to  pervade.)  « 

Brahinanism :  The  secnad  person  of  the 
modem  Hindoo  Triiiiurli  (.5. v.).  VVlien  he 
first  apiteai-s  in  Vedio  times,  he  is  simply  the 
God  of  the  Shining  Firmament,  the  younger 
brother  of  ludm,  and  inferior  to  him  in  dig- 
nity. By  the  time  that  the  eiuc  poems,  tlie 
Rtiniayaiui  and  the  MaliaUharat,  were  coir.- 
posed,  Vislmoo  had  made  a  considerable  ad- 
vance to  his  present  position,  the  full  attain- 
ment of  which,  however,  was  leserved  for 
the  period  of  the  Purauas.  One  of  these 
boolcET  is  called  the  Vishnoo  Furana.  He  is 
regarded  aa  the  member  of  the  Tiiad  whose 
special  function  is  to  preserve.  To  do  this 
he  nine  times  successively  became  incarnate, 
and  will  do  so  once  more.  The  first  time 
he  appeared,  it  was  as  a  (ish  to  warn  a  riglit- 
eous  king,  Manu,  of  an  aiipoaching  deluge, 
aud  save  the  sacred  Vedas  fi'om  being  lost. 
His  second  appearance  wa.s  as  a  tortoise  to 
suiiport  the  wurld,  while  the  gods  and  god- 
de.sses  churned  the  sea ;  tlie  third,  ns  a  Imar, 
to  lift  up  the  submerged  \v  rid  on  his  tusks  ; 
the  fourth,  as  a  man-lion,  to  tear  to  pieces 
an  impious  king;  the  fifth,  as  a  dwnif,  to 
recover  for  the  gods  their  supremacy  lost  by 
their  neglect;  the  sixth,  as  Parasnrama,  to 
wash  away  the  sins  of  the  earth  by  the  de- 
struction of  the  Kshatriya  race— pi-ol  ably  au 
allusion  to  the  historic  fact  that  when  the 
Ar,\an  Bralunan  and  Kshatriya  warriors  had 
well  estalili.shed  tlieuiselves  in  India,  jeal- 
ou.sic3  arose  between  them,  and  the  Kshatriyas 
were  vanquished,  and  in  large  mciuiure  de- 
stroyed, by  the  liialunans ;  tlie  seventh,  was 
aa  Riuna,  tlie  hero  of  the  Ramayaiia ;  the 
eighth,  as  Krishna;  the  nintli,  as  Booddlia; 
and  the  t^nth,  as  Kalki,  or  the  White  Horse, 
Is  still  to  come.  When  it  arrives,  Vishnoo 
shall  appear  on  a  white  hor.se,  with  a  drawn 
sword,  wherewith  he  shall  destroy  the  wicked, 
and  thus  prepare  the  way  for  a  renovated 
world.  Vishnoo  himself  is  generally  repi'e- 
sented  as  a  dark-blue  man,  with  four  arms, 
the  first  holding  a  war-club,  tlic  second  a 
conch -shell,  the  third  a  quoit-like  weapon 
called  Chakra,  and  the  fourth  a  water-lilj. 
His  two  most  popular  incarnations  are  as 
Rama  and  Krishna.  His  most  enthusiastic 
followers  are  generally  diuwn  from  the  uu'UUe 
classes  of  Hindoo  society.  His  mark  on  their 
foreheads  is  a  trident,  with  a  yellow  fork  in 
the  centi-e,  and  a  white  one  on  each  side. 
Many  monaatio  sects  worship  him  almost 
exclusively.    [Vaishnava.] 

Vis-i-lt)il'-i-ty,  s.  [Fr.  visihillte.)  The  qual- 
ity or  state  of  being  visible  or  perceivable  by 
the  eye  ;  perceptibility,  conspicuousnesa. 

"  Depict  iiiin  tliat  hath  iii>  colour  or  figure,  110  pfirta 
Qor  iKKly,  110  iiccideuta  or  visibUtta'—iip.  Taylor: 
RiUe  0/ Conscience,  bk.  ii.,  ch.  ii. 

«if-i-ble,  *vys-y-l)le.  a.  &  s.  [Fr.,  from 
Lat.  visibilis,  from  visns,  pa.  par.  of  video  = 
to  see;  Sp.  visible;  ItaL  visibile.] 

A.  As  adjective  : 

1.  Perceivable  by  the  sight;  cajiable  of 
being  seen  ;  perceptible  by  the  eye ;  in  view. 

"  The  visible  world,  the  proper  object  of  sight,  is  not 
external,  hut  iu  the  uiinil.'—Iieid:  On  the  Mind, 
ch.  vi.,  §  11. 

2.  Apparent,  open,  conspicuous. 

"  Though  hia  nctlniig  wure  not  visible," 

Sluikesp. :  Cj/mlieiine.  IIL  4. 

B.  As  suhst. :  That  which  is  or  can  be  seen 
by  the  eye. 

"The  iiiatheiunticnl  conaidemtiou  of  vlnihle  flfCQre, 
trhluh  WB  ahiiU  cfvll  the  geometry  of  visiblea." — Reid; 
On  the  Hind,  ch.  vi.,  S  B. 

Visible  Churchy  «. 

TheoL:  The  Clairch,  as  seen  by  man,  not 
as  it  apitears  tn  Gcd.  It  inclu<les  the  whole 
body  of  professing  Christians,  some  of  them 
regeiiei-ate,  othei-s  unregenerate ;  the  two 
classes  commingled,  as  were  the  wheat  and 
t-ares  menthtned  in  the  parable  (Matt.  xiii. 
24-30).  It  is  distinguished  from  the  Invisible 
Uhurcli,   consibting  only  of  the  regenerate; 


but  who  are  worthy  of  this  designation  la 
known  only  to  God.  (Of.  1  Kings  xix.  10,  14. 
IS.) 

visible-horizon,  s.  The  line  that  bounds 
the  sight. 


A  term  applied  by 
Melville    Bell,  to 


visible-speech,  6 

its  inventor,  Prof.  A, 
system  of  alphabetical  chaiacters  designed  to 
represent  every  pussible  articulate  uttemnce 
of  the  organs  of  speech,  each  organ  and  each 
mode  of  speech  having  its  appropriate  symbol. 
By  memis  of  this  system  the  deaf  and  dumb 
are  taught  to  speak. 

vi§'-i-ble-ness,  s.  [Eng.  visible ;  •iiess.']  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  visible ;  visibility. 

vis'-i-bly,  *  vys-y-bly,  adv.   [Eng.  visibUe)  ; 

1.  In  a  visible  manner;  so  as  to  be  per- 
ceivable by  the  eye ;  o^:nly,  manifestly, 
plainly,  perceptibly. 

"  By  the  head  we  make  known  more  irixibly  our  aup. 
plicatloua,  our  threateuiuga."— /)rj/(ien.    {Todd.) 

2.  Plainly,  clearly,  evidently,  manifestly. 

"  VisiMy  lieiieflcial  to  aXV'^Locke:  Human  Under- 
Hand.,  bk.  1.,  ch.  iU. 

^5'-ie,  viz'-xe,  s.  [Fr.  visee  =  an  aim,  taking 
a  sight  at,  lium  viner^^  to  aim,  to  mark.] 
[Vise.] 

1.  The  aim  taken  at  an  object,  aa  by  one 
about  to  shoot. 

2.  A  scrutinizing  view  or  look. 

3.  The  knot  or  sight  on  the  muzzle  of  a 
gun  by  which  aim  is  taken. 

^  Scotch  in  all  its  senses. 


*  vi-sier'. 


[VlZIEH.] 


Vis'-i-goth,  5.   [Seedef.]   One  of  the  Western 

Goths,  or  that  branch  of  the  Gothic  tribes 
which  settled  in  Dacia,  as  distinguished  from 
the  Ostrugotlis,  or  Eastern  Goths.  [Ostro- 
goth.] 

Vis-x-goth'-ic,  a.  [Eng.  Visigoth;  -ic]  Of 
or  pertaining  to  the  Visigoths. 

vis-ion  (s  as  zh),  *  vis-i-oun, *  vys-y-ou, 
*  vys-iou,  s.  [Fr.  vision  =  a  vision,  sight, 
from  Lat,  visionem,  accns.  of  uisio  ==  siglit, 
fiom  visits,  pa.  pa i.  of  Di(/eo  =  to  see;  cogn. 
with  Sansc.  vld  =  to  know;  Goth,  k  A.S. 
witan ;  Eng.  wit,  wot.] 

1.  The  act  of  seeing  external  objects  ;  actual 
sight. 

"The  intuitive  viinon  of  God  iu  the  world  to  come.' 
—IToo/cer:  Eccles.  PoUtie,  hk.  i.,  5  U. 

2.  The  faculty  of  seeing ;  that  power  or 
faculty  by  which  we  perceive  the  forms  and 
colours  of  objects  through  the  sense  of  sight ; 
sight. 

"And  thesa  picturea,  proijagated  l»y  motion  along 
the  t1l>r<>!i  (if  tlie  o|>tlck  nei'ves  nito  the  biniii,  are  the 
cauwa  of  rislon.'^Ne'Wtou  :  Optlvks. 

3.  That  which  is  seen  or  perceived  by  the 
eye  ;  an  object  of  sight. 

4.  Specif.,  that  which  is  seen  otherwise 
than  by  the  ordinary  sight,  or  the  rational 
eye  ;  a  supernatural,  prophetic,  or  imaginary 
appearance ;  sometliing  seen  in  a  trance, 
dre;un,  ecstasy,  or  the  like;  a  phantom,  a 
spectre,  an  apiiarition. 

"  Upon  tlie  foot  of  thia  couBtractfon,  it  is  anpiwaed 
thiit  Isaiah  in  prophetic  drotun  or  visinn  heiird  God 
Bi»eakiug  to  him  (liko  i\n  St  I'eter  he;ird  a  voice,  uiid 
Baw  a  aisi-oii.  while  he  liiy  iu  a  tr.mce),  aud  that  in  idea 
he  transacted  all  that  God  Ho  ordered  him  to  do,"— 
Wttterland :   fyo7-/u,  vl  ZiH. 

5.  Anything  unreal  or  imaginary;  a  crea- 
tion of  fancy. 

1  Vision  is  the  act  of  seeing  or  the  thing 
seen;  nfparition,  the  thing  that  appenrs. 
Vision,  signifying  a  thing  sslmi,  is  taken  for  a 
snpernntural  exertion  of  the  vision;  ajypari- 
tion  refers  us  to  the  object  seen,  whicli  may 
be  true  or  false,  according  to  the  manner  in 
which  it  presents  itself.  Joseph  was  warned 
by  a  vision  to  fly  into  Egyjtt ;  Mary  Magdalen 
was  informed  of  the  resurrection  by  an  ap^ian'- 
tion;  feverish  people  often  think  they  see 
visions;  timid  and  credulous  people  some- 
times take  trees  and  posts  for  aitparitions. 
Sti'ictly  speaking,  a  phautmn  is  a  false  njrpari- 
tion,  or  the  appearance  of  a  thing  otherwise 
than  it  really  is  ;  thus  the  ignis-fatuns,  or 
will-o'-the-wisp,  is  a  pJinntovi.  A  spectre  is  the 
apparition  of  any  spiritual  being;  a  gliost  is 
the  spirit  of  a  ilead  person  appearing  to  the 
living.    (Crabb.) 


(1)  Arc  of  vision: 

Astron:  Au  arc  which  measures  the  least 
distiuice  at  which,  after  sunset,  a  fixed  star 
or  planet  emerging  from  the  sun's  rays  b»> 
conies  visible. 

(2)  Beatific  vision :  [Beatific]. 

(3)  Direct  (or  simple)  vision  ; 

Optics :  Vision  performed  by  means  of  raya 
passing  directly  or  in  straight  lines  from  the 
i-adiant  point  to  the  eye.  The  distance  at 
which  objects  c:in  be  seen  with  the  greatest 
distinctness  varies  in  ditferenc  individuals, 
and  in  the  same  individual  it  is  often  dilfer- 
ent  in  the  two  eyes.  For  small  objects,  such, 
as  ordinary  print,  it  is  from  fourteen  to  tifteen 
inches  in  normal  cases. 

(4)  Field  of  vision : 

Optics :  The  same  as  Field  of  view  (q.v.^ 

(5)  Reflected  vision: 

Optics :  Vision  performed  by  means  of  rays 
reflected  as  by  mirrors. 

(C)  Ee/racted  vision : 

Optics :  Vision  performed  by  means  of  raya 
refracted  or  deviated  by  passing  through 
mediums  of  diflerent  densities. 

•  vis'-ion  (s  as  zh).  v.t.    (Vision,  «.]    To  se« 

as  in  a  vision ;  to  perceive  by  the  eye  of  the 
intellect  or  imagination. 

"  We  in  the  niorniit^  eyed  the  pleasant  fields 
VisivJied  heloie."         Southey :  Joano/Arc,  vUi, 

*  vis'-ion-^l  (s  as  zh),  a.  [Eng.  vision,  s. ; 
-al.]    Pertiuning  oi-  relating  to  vision. 

"The  visionnl  interpretation  Hpi)enrB  to  be  |)refeJ^ 
able  to  the  other. "—  tyaterland :  iVariOi,  vi.  228. 

^L§i'-idn-ar-i-ness  (§  as  zh).  s.  [Eng. 
visioimry ;  -ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of 
being  visionary. 

vis'-i6n-ar-y(s  as  zh),  o.  &  s.  [Eng.  vision; 
-ary.] 

A.  As  adjective : 

1.  Of  or  pei-taining  to  visions;  appropriate 
to  or  characterized  by  the  appearance  of 
visions. 

"  At  the  visio7iar}/  hour  .  .  . 
Angelic  barpa  ate  lu  full  concert  heaid.' 

ThwHSon :  Hammer,  SfiO, 

2.  Existing  in  imagination  only  ;  not  rt'al; 
Imaginaiy ;  having  no  real  or  solid  founda- 
tion ;  uufiubstantial. 

"Our  victories  only  led  ua  to  further  visionarp 
proapBc  ts."— ;( wift. 

3.  Affected  by  phantoms  or  fancies  ;  dis- 
posed to  receive  impressions  on  the  imagina- 
tion ;  apt  to  receive  and  acton  mere  fancies 
or  whims,  as  if  they  weie  realities ;  disposed 
or  given  to  day-dreaming,  fanciful  theories, 
or  the  like. 

*4.  Spectral. 

"  On  the  neighbouring  plain 
Lay  heaiis  of  visionary  eoldierH  slain." 

Urgden :  Tyrannii:  Love,  V.  L 

B.  As  substantive : 

*  1,  One  who  sees  visions  or  unreal  sights. 
2.  One  who  forms  impracticable  or  quixotio 
schemes ;  one  given  to  day-dreaming,  fanciful 
theories,  or  the  like. 

"Some  celeltrated  writers  o(  ourowu  country,  who, 
with  all  their  good  aeiise  and  geulua.  were  oiaionariet 


*  vis'-ioned  (s  as  zh),  a.   [Eng.  11131071,  s. ;  -ed.} 

1.  Seen  in  a  vision  or  dream ;  formed  by 

the  fancy ;  visionary,  spectral. 

"  For  theiu  no  visloned  terrors  daunt" 

Scott.    {Annandalc.) 

2.  Having  the  power  of  seeing  visions ; 
hence,  inspired. 

"  Oh  !  not  the  vltloned  poet  in  his  dreams  .  .  . 
Bo  fair,  so  bright.  Bo  wild  a  shaiw 
Hath  yet  heheid."  Sheltey  :  Queen  ifab,  t 

*  vis'-ion-ist  (f  as  zh),  s,  [Eng.  vision  ;  -ist.'\ 
One  who  sees  or  believes  Le  sees  visions;  a 
believer  in  visions. 

*  vis'-ion-less  (§  as  zh),  a.    [Eng.  vision  ; 

-le-is.]    Destitute  of  vision ;  blind. 

vis'-it,  *vis-yt,  v.t.  &  i.    [Fr.  visiter^  from 

Lat.  visito  =  to  go  tn  see,  to  visit,  freq.  oJ 

1)150=:  to  survey,  from  visus,  pa.  par.  of  videi 

~  CO  see ;  Sp.  &  Port,  visitor;  Ital,  visilare.\ 

A.  Tramitive : 

1.  To  go,  or  come  to  see  (a  person  nr  object)) 
in  the  way  of  friendship,  business,  curiosity^ 
ceremony,  duty,  or  the  like ;  to  call  upon ;  tt 
pay  a  visit  to. 

"  Thee,  fliou,  and  the  flowery  brooks  beneath, 
Nightly  I  vitU."  ilUton :  /».  L.,  ili.  82. 


late.  iat,  fare,  amidst,  what.  fall,  father ;   ttb,  wet.  here,  camel,  her,  there ;   pine,  pit,  sire,  sir.  marine ;  go,  p5% 
or,  wore,  wglJ;  work.  who.  son ;  muto^  ciib,  ciire,  ignite,  cur,  rule,  full ;  try,  Syrian.    £e,  oe  =  e ;  ey  =  a ;  qu  =  tw; 
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3.  To  come  nnd  attend  on,  as  on  one  in 
dcknBss.    {MaU:  xxv.  36.) 

3.  To  ci-Miie  or  go  to  generally ;  to  call  at ; 
to  enter,  to  frequent :  as,  Swallows  visit  this 
Country  in  the  summer. 

4.  To  attend  on  ;  to  accompany ;  to  follow. 

"  It  [sleep]  saldom  vUits  sorrow." 

Sha/cesp. :  Tempest,  it  1. 

6.  To  go  or  come  to,  as  for  purposes  of  in- 
epection,  supervision,  examiniitioii,  correctiou 
of  almses,  or  the  like  :  as,  A  bishop  visits  his 
diocese. 

d  To  afflict,  to  overtake,  to  attack. 

"  Ere  he  by  Bickiiesa  hnd  been  visited." 

illuiJcesp. :  1  Henry  /v..  It.  L 

7.  In  Scriptural  language,  to  send  a  jmlg- 
ment  from   heaven    upon,    wlietlicr  fnr  the 

?    purpose  of  pimishiiig,  chastising,  or  afflicting, 
1    or  of  comforting,  enccniragiug,  or  consoling. 
I  "Therefore  hast  thou  visited  and  dtatroyed  them," 

— Isaiah  xxvi.  14. 

8.  To  inflict  punishment  for. 

"The  aiiia  of  my  mother  should  he  visited  upon  me.' 
Shakcsp. :  Merchant  q/  I'amce,  iii.  5. 

*9.  To  attack  in  a  hostile  manner. 

"  Ere  the  kiiig 
Diamlas  hU  power,  be  meaua  tu  visit  ub." 

Sha&eap. :  1  Ilanri/  IK,  It.  4. 

B.  Intransitive : 

*  1.  To  examine,  to  inspect,  to  see. 

"[Eve]  .  .  .  went  forth  among  her  fruits  and  flowers. 
To  visit  how  thtsy  [jroapei-'d." 

muon  :  P.  C.  viii.  45, 
2.  To  practise  calling  on  or  visiting  others ; 
to  keep  up  friendly  intercourse,  by  making 
visits  or  calls  at  the  houses    of   friends  or 
relatives. 

Vl^'-it,  s.    [Fr.  visile.]    [Visit,  v.] 

1.  The  act  of  visiting,  or  going  to  sro  a  per- 
son, place,  or  thing  ;  a  C!ill ;  a  shnrt  stay  of 
friendship,  ceremony,  business,  duty,  cu- 
riosity, or  the  like. 

"  In  f<isit$ 
Like  those  of  angela,  short  mid  far  bett7een." 

Blnir;  The  Orave,  ii.  5B7. 

2.  A  formal  or  official  visit  or  inspection; 
a  visitation. 

%  (1)  Right  of  visit :  [Visitation,  1 1.  2]. 
(2)  To  pay  a  visit :  To  visit.    [Visit,  v..  A- 
I..  B.  2.] 

•visit-day,  s.  A  day  on  which  a  larly  in 
society  was  "  at  home  "  to  receive  callers. 

"  Ou  viHt-dnua  she  bears 
To  momit  her  Qfty  flights  of  nuipte  stairs." 

Pametl  :  Elegy  to  an  Old  lienuty, 

*Vi^'-lt-a-ble,  a.  [Eng.  visit;  -a&2e.]  Liable 
or  subject  to  be  visited. 

"All  hoBpitnls  built  since  the  Beformntlon  are 
vitita&le  by  the  king  or  Lord  Cliaucellor/'—Ayliffa. 

fVi^-i-tan'-dine.  s.  [Fr.  See  extract.]  A 
nun  of  the  Order  of  the  Visitation.  [Visita- 
tion. \(l).l 

"  Many  houses  of  '  Vitltandines' — so  theie  nuns  are 
called  in  Fniuce— soon  arose."— ^(W«  4  Arnold  :  Cath, 
mot.,  p.  617. 

*vi§'-it-ant,  a.  &  s.  [Lat.  visitans,  pr.  par. 
otvuito  =  to  ^isit  (q.v.).] 

A.  As  adj, :  Acting  the  part  of  a  visitor  ; 
paying  a  visit. 

"  He  knew  the  rocks  which  angela  haunt 
Ou  the  mouutahis  visittmt." 
Wordnoorth  :  Song  at  the  FeaAt  of  Brougham  Cattle. 

B.  As  subst, :  One  who  visits ;  one  who 
goes  or  comes  to  visit  or  see  another ;  a  visitor ; 
one  who  is  a  guest  in  the  house  of  another. 


Vi§-I-ta'-tion,  5.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  visitatioiiein, 
acuus.  of  visitatio,  from  visitattis,  pa.  par.  of 
viidto  =  to  visit  (q.v.).] 

L  OrdiTtary  Language : 

*  1,  The  act  of  visiting  or  of  paying  a  visit ; 
a  visit. 

"  To  pay  Bohemia  the  visitation." 

Shakeap. :  Winter's  Tale,  i.  1. 

2.  Specifically,  a  formal  or  official  visit  paid 
periodically  by  a  superior,  inspecting,  or 
anperintending  officer,  or  other  duly  qualified 
authority,  to  a  corporation,  college,  church,  or 
the  like,  for  tlie  purpose  of  examining  into 
the  manner  in  which  the  business  of  the  cor- 
poration or  body  is  carried  on,  how  its  laws 
and  regulations  are  obsei-ved,  and  the  like. 

•*  *  will  you  submit,"  said  the  bishop.  '  to  our  visUet- 
tiont"'—SIacaul^t]/ :  Hist.  Eng..  ch.  vilL 
•3.  The  object  of  a  visit. 

"  O  flowera, 
fl(y  early  visitation  and  my  Inst." 

miton  :  P.  L.,  xl.  271 

4.  A  special  dispensation  or  judgment  sent 


fimm  heaven ;  ft  communication  of  divine 
favour  or  goodness,  but  more  usually  of  divine 
iniliguation  and  retribution;  divine  chastise- 
ment or  affiiction ;  retributive  affliction  or 
trouble. 

"  What  will  ye  do  In  the  day  of  vlsitati'in,  and  In 

the  desulatiou  vrhioh  ohull  cuuie  from  iaxV—Imiah 

x.S. 

IL  Technically: 

1.  Eccles:  An  annual  assembly,  chiefly  of 
clergy  and  churchwardens,  called  together  at 
one  or  more  tionvenient  centres  for  the  pur- 
pose of  admitting  churuiiwardens  elect  to 
office,  of  receivimr  presentments,  and  of  offi- 
cially reviewing  the  condition  of  parishes,  and 
of  the  diocHse  or  archdeaconry,  in  a  charge 
by  the  bishop  or  archdeacon,  founded  on 
answers  to  tlie  enquiries  of  the  bishop  to 
the  clergy,  and  of  the  archdeacon  to  churcli- 
wardens,  and  frequently  embodying  digests 
of  recent  Acts  of  Parliament  bearing  ou  sub- 
jects of  interest  to  the  Church.  The  arch- 
deacon holds  his  visitation  annually,  but 
delivers  no  charge  when  the  bishop  is  "on 
visitation;"  the  bishop,  for  tlie  most  part, 
triennially.  These  assemblies  are  always  very 
lar^^ely  attended  by  the  clergy,  and  much 
more  by  ehurciiwardens  tiiau  was  the  case  a 
few  years  since.  (English.) 

2.  Tnternat.  Law:  The  act  of  a  raval  com- 
mander who  visits  or  enters  on  board  a  vessel 
belonging  to  another  state,  for  the  purpose  of 
ascertaining  lier  character  and  object,  but  with- 
out claiming  or  exercising  the  right  of  aearcli. 
The  riglit  of  performing  this  act  is  called  the 
Right  of  Visit,  or  Right  of  Visitation. 

1  (1)  Order  of  tlie,  Visitatio^i :  An  Order  of 
nuns,  founded  at  Aniiecy,  in  1610,  under  the 
direction  of  St.  Francis  de  Sales,  then  Bishop 
of  Geneva,  by  St.  Jane  Frances  de  Chantal, 
As  the  object  of  tlie  bislutp  was  to  make  it 
possible  f(jr  invalid  ladies  to  join  this  new 
body,  the  rule,  which  was  a  modified  form  of 
the  lule  of  St.  Augustine,  included  few  cor- 
poral austerities.  At  first  there  was  no  en- 
closure, so  that  the  nuns  cnald  visit  the  sii;k 
in  their  own  homes  ;  but  the  rule  of  enclosure 
was  ado^ited  in  lUlS.  The  order  has  two 
houses  in  England— at  Walmer  and  Westbury- 
on-Trym. 

(2)  Right  of  Visitation : 
Internal.  Law :  [Visitation,  II.  2.]. 

(3)  Visitation  of  the  Sick : 

Eccles. :  An  office  of'tlie  Anglican  Church 
for  the  comfort  and  consolation  of  sick 
persons.  It  is  founded  on  the  offices  of 
ancient  liturgies,  omitting  the  formal  pro- 
cession of  the  priest  and  his  clerks  to  the 
house  of  the  sick,  the  saying  of  the  Peniten- 
tial Psalms,  and  the  anointing  with  oil.  With 
tliese  exceptions,  it  is  substantially  the  same 
as  Extreme  Unction  (q.v.).  The  form  for 
anointing  was  inserted  in  the  Prayer  Book  of 
1549,  but  was  omitted  in  that  of  1552. 

(4)  Visitation  of  tite  Virgin  Mary : 

Eccles. :  A  festival,  celebrated  on  July  2, 
instituted  in  tiie  middle  of  the  fourteenth 
century  by  Pope  Urban,  to  commemorate  the 
Virgin's  visit  (Lulte  i.  39—56)  to  Elizabeth, 
the  mother  of  John  the  Baptist. 

Tnts-i-ta-tor'-a-al,  o.  [Lat.  visitator  =  a 
visitor;  Eng.  adj.  sufT.  'ial.]  [Visitation.] 
Pertaining  or  relating  to  a  judicial  visitor  or 
visitation. 

"  A  visitntortal  ixiwer  of  vnat  and  undefined  estent.** 
—ilacaulay :  HiU.  Eng.,  ch.  L 

vi-site',  s.  [Fr.]  A  liglit  cape  or  short  cloak 
of  lace  or  silk  worn  by  ladies  in  summer. 

*vis'-it-er,  s.    [Eng.  visit, v.;  -er.]    One  who 

visits  ;  a  visitor. 

^s'-it-ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  8.    (Visit,  v.] 

A.  As  pr.  par. :  (See  the  verb). 

B.  As  adj.  :  Pertaining  or  relating  to  visits  ; 
empowered  or  authorized  to  make  visits  :  as, 
a  visiting  committee. 

C*  As  substantive : 

1.  The  act  or  practice  of  paying  a  visit  or 
visits. 
*  2.  Prompting,  influence,  attack,  fit. 

"  That  no  compunctious  visitingt  of  nature 
Shake  uiy  fell  purpose."     Shakeap. :  Macbtth,  L  IL 

Visiting-ant.  s. 

Zool. :  Atwrnrna  arcens,  thei)river-ant(q.v.). 

visiting-book»  s.  A  book  in  which  are 
written  the  names  of  persons  to  be  visited. 


visiting-card,  s.  A  small  card,  bearing 
one's  name,  &;c.,  to  be  left  on  making  calls  or 
paying  visits. 

vi^'-it-or,  *via-it-our,    «      [Pr.    visitewr, 

from  visiter  =  to  visit.] 

1.  One  who  visits  ;  one  who  makes  a  visit 
or  call ;  a  visiter. 


2.  A  superior  or  officer  authorized  to  make 
a  visitation  of  a  corporation  or  any  institution 
for  the  purpose  of  seeing  that  the  laws  and 
regulations  are  observed,  or  that  the  duties 
and  conditions  prescribed  by  the  fimnder  or 
by  law  are  duly  performed  and  executed. 

"  After  they  had  diachnrged  bishoiis,  they  Agreed  to 
hfiveauperiutendeuta,  commisaioiitfi's,  nnd  visitors."— 
Bolinihed  :  Histone  o/  Scotland  (h.u.  I56J}. 

* VlJ-i-tor'-i-g.l,  a.  [Eng.  visitor;  -iaL]  Visi- 
tatorial. 

"  All  ftrchdencoa  has  visitorial  power  in  parlBhei.'*'— 
Apliffa  :  Parergon. 

*  Tnts'-it-ress,  s.   [Eng.  visit;  -ress.}   A  female 

visitor. 

"Keenly,  I  fenr.  did  the  eye  of  the  visitress  pleroe 
the  yuuiifct  piiator's  heart."— CAartoMe  brontS:  Jans 
Eyre,  ch.  xxxit 

*vis'-iv©,  Cb.  [Fr.  visif  from  Lat.  visus,  pa. 
pa'r.  of  yideo  =  to  sue;  Sp.,  Port.,  &  Ital, 
visivo.]  Pertaining  to  the  power  of  seeing; 
visual, 

"  Our  vitioe  heama."— Bp.  Hall :  Of  Prophanenesat, 
bk.  i..  S  5. 

VlS'-mi-a,  s.     [Named  after  M.  de  Visme,  a 

merchant  in  Lisbon.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Elodese.  Trees  or  shrubs, 
with  quadrangular  bj-anches,  opposite  entire 
leaves,  sometimes  with  glandular  dots,  and 
terminal  cymes  of  yellow  or  greenish  flowers. 
Sei>als  five  or  four ;  petals  as  many,  usually 
villous  on  the  inside,  and  with  black  glandular 
dots  ;  stamens  many,  in  five  bundles  ;  fruit  a 
berry,  with  five  cells  and  many  seeds.  Known 
species  moi'e  than  twenty,  the  majority  from 
tropical  America,  the  rest  from  tropical  Africa, 
Vi^mia  guianensis  is  a  small  Mexican  and 
Guianan  tree,  about  eight  feet  high,  with 
ovate-lanceolate  acuminate  leaves,  ddated  ab 
the  lta.se,  smooth  above,  rufous  beneath.  The 
bark,  leaves,  and  fruit,  when  wounded,  yield 
a  gum-resin,  uilled  in  comnierce  Amertcaa 
Gununi-Gutta,  which,  wiien  dry,  becomes 
liard  and  resembles  gamboge.  It  is  given 
in  medicine  as  a  purgative.  V.  micrantlta  and 
V.  laccifera  also  yield  a  drastic  gum-resin  like 
gamboge.    [Elodea,  2.] 

*Visne,  s.  [Norm.  Fr.,  from  Lat.  vicinia=a 
neighbourhood,  from  vLcinus  =  neighbouring.] 
Neighbourliood.    [Venue.] 

*vis-n6-mie,  *  vis'-no-my,  «.     [See  def.] 
A  corruption  of  physiognomy  (q.v.). 
"Thou  out  of  tune,  psiiliD-aingiug;  slave,  spit  in  hla 
vitnomy."      Ueaum.  &  ftet. :  Women  Pleased,  iv.  L 

t  vi'-son,  s.    [See  def.] 

Zool. :  The  French-Canadian  name  of  the 
American  Mink  (Putorius  vison).  It  is  used 
also  in  English  books. 

vig'-or,  viz'-or,  vis'-ard,  vi2^-ard, 
*  vi^'-er,  *  vis-ere,  *  vis-our,  *  vis-ure« 

*vys-ere,  s.  [Fr.  visiere,  from  «t.s=thft 
face,  from  Lat.  visiLm,  accus.  of  visus  —  .<iight. 
[Vision.]  Sp.  visera ;  Port,  viseira ;  Ital. 
visiera.] 

*  1.  A  head 
piece  or   mask 
used  for  concea  I 
ment  or  disguise 
"  A  mau  in  ft  vizor 

and  acting  the  i»i  rt 

of  n  king  m  a  piti] 

—Hilton:  Def.  of  I. .9 

People  qf  England, 

Ac 

2.  Old  Arm,: 
That  part  of  a 
helmet  which  de- 
fends the  face,  and 
which  can  be  lift- 
ed up  and  down 
at  pleasure  ;  it  is 

gerforated  with 
0I03  for  seeing  and  breathing. 

"The  Cyclopfl,  n  people  of  Sicily,  remArknbte  for 
cruelty,  might,  |)erlia.i)e,  iti  tUelr  wars  use  a  kcadpieuv^ 
OT vizor." — Broome:  Odystey, 

3.  The  fore  part  of  a  cap,  projecting  over 
and  protecting  the  eyes. 


HELMET    WITH   VISOB. 


bSil,  h^i  p^t,  jS^l;  cat,  9611,  chonzs,  9liin,  benQli;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  af ;  expect,  :Xenophon.  e^^ist.    -ing. 
-«Saji»  -tian  =  shan.   -tion.  -slon  =  shun;  -tion»  -^on  =  jshun.   -cioos,  -tioas,  -sions  =  ahus.   -ble,  -die,  &o*  =  h^H,  d^ 
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visored— vitelline 


•4.  A  mask  or  disguise  generally. 

"  "Duder  the  viser  of  etiuie 
Lu  tlius  was  bid  the  trecherie." 

Gower:  C.  A.,  bt  U. 

visor-bearer,  vizor-liearer,  s. 

OTiiitk. :  A  popular  name  for  any  species  of 
the  jienus  Augastes,  fr-un  the  fantastic  ar- 
rangement of  the  feathers  of  the  head.  Two 
species  are  Itmnvn,  Aagastes  superbus  and  A. 
luniadiellus,  both  from  Brazil. 

*visor-mask,  s.  a  prostitute,  a  strumpet. 

"The  visor-mnxk  that  ventured  her  half-crown." 

J.  Bunks:  Virtue  Betrayed.    (Einlogue.) 

lri!9'-6red,  a.    [Eng.  visor;   -ed.}     Wearing  a 
visor;  masked,  disguised,  concealed. 

"  Vitor'd  falsehood  aud  base  forgery." 

MUlon. :  Coimu,  698, 

*vi|i'-6r-y,  a.    [Lat.  tjisks  =  sight.]    Visual; 
having  power  of  vision. 


Vis'-ta,  s.  [Itil.  =  sight,  a  prospect,  a  view, 
fern,  of  visto,  pa.  par.  of  vedere  =  to  see,  from 
Liat.  vhleo.]  A  vi^v  or  prospect  through  an 
avenuf,  as  between  rows  of  trees  ;  hence, 
applied  to  the  trees  or  other  objects  forming 
the  avenue. 

"An  interrn]nAhle  vhta  of  tree  trunks  on  both 
rides."'— AeW,  Feb.  4,  1363. 

•vis* -to,  s.     [Vista.]    A  vista ;  a  prospect. 

"  Then  all  be&ide  this  Rlade  and  vlsto. 
You'd  see  uyuiphs  lyiiit;  like  dlisto." 

Gag :  To  a  yuung  Ladi/. 

Vt|'-U-al,  *  vis'-u-all  (or  ^  as  zh),  a.  [Fr. 
visiuil,  fiom  Lat.  visualise  pertaining  to  the 
sight,  from  visits  =  sight,  vision  (q.v.);  Sp. 
&  Port,  visual ;  Ital.  vis^iale.] 

1.  Of  or  i>erlainiiig  to  sight  or  seeing  ;  used 
in  si>;ht  or  seeing  ;  serving  as  the  ius^'ument 
of  seeing. 

**  rimal  beams  refracted  through  another's  eye." — 
Urnnlon  :  I'oly  Ulbion,    (To  tne  ite.ider.) 

*2.  Visible  ;  perceptible  by  the  sight. 

"Many  remarkable  imrticulars  that  ntleuded  his 
first  perceptions  ami  iutUtiients  on  ftsuu^  objects," — 
Burke:  Sublime  &  Beautiful,  §  115. 

visual-angle,  «.    [Optic-angle,  1.] 
visual-cone,  s. 

Pcrgp-'cf. :  A  cone  whose  vertex  is  at  the 
point  of  sight. 

visual-plane,  s. 

PerspBct. :  Any  plane  passing  through  the 
point  of  sight. 

v^Bual-point.  s. 

Pei'spect. :  A  point  in  the  horizontal  line  In 
vliich  all  the  visual  rays  unite. 

visual-purple,  s. 

PhyHol. :  A  pigment,  of  a  purple  colour, 
occuiTiug  in  the  veLina  of  some  Vertebrates. 
Under  the  action  of  light,  it  becomes  tiist 
what  Foster  proposes  to  call  a  visual  yellow, 
and  then  a  visual  white.  C^oster:  Physiol, 
(eU.  4th),  p.  517.) 

viBual-rays,  s.  pi. 

Optics:  Rays  of  light,  imagined  to  come 
from  the  object  to  the  eye. 

vxsual-white,  c.    [Visual-purple.] 

visual-yellow,  s.    [Visual-purple.] 

•  vif-u-al'-i-tjr  (or  ^  as  zh),  s.  [Eng.  visual  ; 
'ity.]    A  sight;  a  glimpse. 

"We  must  .  ,  .  catch  a  few  more  visualitias."— 
Carlyte:  Miicell.,  i».  242. 

vij'-u-al-ize,  vi§'-u-al-ise  (or  vis  as 
Vizh),  v.t.  &  i.     [Eng.  vimal;  -ize,  -ise.] 
*  A.  Trans. :  To  maite  visual  or  visible. 

"  What,  is  this  me?  A  Voice,  a  Motion,  an  Appear- 
ance—some  embodied  viswUhed  idea  in  the  eternal 
mind."— 6'«Wtf/c  ;  &trtor  fictiirtus,  bk.  i  ,  ch.  viii. 

B.  Inirans.  :  To  call  up  a  mental  image  or 
pii-tuie  with  a  distinctness  approaching  actual 
vision. 

"All  this  is  difficult  to  understand  by  the  great 
majority  of  persons  nhociunotmua' ize."— .J f/uinfEum, 
JUdfL-h  20,  1880. 

Vi'-siis,  s.    [Lat  :=  a  seeing,  a  lOoking.] 
Lrtuj ;  View  or  inspection.    (Cowel.) 

Vi-ta'-9e-8e,  s.  ph  [Mod.  Lat.  vit(is);  Lat 
feiii.  pi.  .Tlj.  sufF.  -acerc.] 

Bni.:  Vinewnrts ;  an  order  of  Hypogynous 
FAcigcns,  alii  rnce  Berberalcs.  Scrambling, 
cliiJibuig  shrubs  with  tumid  separable  joints, 
01  erect  bushes ;  woody  tissue  having  large, 


dotted  dncts,  at  certain  seasons  pouring  forth 
sap.  Leaves  simple  or  compound,  the  lower 
ones  opposite,  the  upper  alternate ;  peduncles 
racemose,  often  opposite,  the  leaves  sometimes 
changed  into  tendrils  ;  flowers  small,  green, 
in  thyrses,  umbels,  or  panicles ;  calyx  small, 
its  margin  nearly  entire ;  petals  four  or  live, 
inserted  in  a  disc  surrounding  the  ovary ; 
stamens  equal  in  number  to  the  petals  and 
opposite  them,  also  inserted  in  Hie  disc ;  style 
one,  very  short;  stigma  simple;  ovary  su- 
perior, two  to  six-celled  ;  ovules  erect,  de- 
finite in  number;  berry  round,  pulpy,  often 
by  abortion  one-celled  ;  seeds  four  or  live, 
long.  Found  in  the  East  Indies  and  other 
warm  countries.  Tiibes  two,  Viteae  and  Leese ; 
known  genera  seven  ;  speoiea  260.    (JAwdley.) 

*vit-aille,  s.    [Victuals.] 

vi'-tal,   *  vi'-taU,  *  vy-tall,  a.  &  «.    [Fr. 

vita},  from  Lat.  vi(aiis  =  pertaining  to  life, 
from  mto  =  life;  vita  is  proli.  short  for  vi- 
vita,  and  allied  to  vivo  =.  to  live ;  Sp.  &  Port, 
vital ;  Itiil.  vitaU.'\ 

A,  As  adjective : 

1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  life,  animal  or  vege- 
table. 

"  When  I  have  pluck'd  the  roM 
I  cumot  elve  it  vital  giowth  ngatn.' 

Shukesp. :  Othello,  ▼.  2. 

2.  Contributing  to  life  ;  necessary  to  or 
BUpportiug  life. 

"  His  enfeebled  spright 
Gan  sock  this  vitall  &ii-e  into  his  br^t," 

Speruer:  F.  V-,  It  vlL  «S. 

3.  Containing  life  ;' life-giving. 

"  Vital  Bpark  of  heavenly  flame. 
Quit,  olt  quit  this  luortiU  friiine." 

Pope:  Dying  Chritlian  to  his  Saul. 

i.  Being  the  seat  of  life ;  being  that  on 
which  life  depsnds  :  as,  To  be  v/ouuded  in  a 
vital  part  of  the  body. 

5.  Viable  (q.v.). 

"Fythngoras  and  Hippocrfttm  not  only  affirm  the 
blith  of  the  seventh  luoutb  to  be  vittil."^Browne. 

6.  Veiy  necessary  or  important ;  indispen- 
sable, essential. 

B.  As  subst. :  [Vitals]. 
vital-afi&nity,  s. 

Chem.  &  Physiol. :  The  change  in  the  chemi- 
cal qualities  in  the  nutrient  material  of  a 
plant  or  animal  after  the  foinier  has  acquired 
determinate  form.    [Mei'aeolic] 

*  vital-air,  s.  An  old  name  for  oxygen, 
as  essential  to  animal  life. 

vital-capacity,  s,    [Vital- volume.] 

vital  -  contractility,  s.  [Contract- 
ility, 1].] 

vital-fluid,  s. 

Bot. :  Latex  (q.v.).    (SchuUz.) 

vital-force,  s.     [Vitality,  II.] 

vital-functions,  s.  pi.  Those  functions 
or  faculties  of  the  body  on  which  life  imme- 
diately de|iends,  as  respiratiou,  the  circula- 
tion of  the  hloud,  &c. 

Vital-principle,  «. 

Biol.:  The  principle  which,  In  association 
witli  matter,  as  in  organized  bodies,  controls 
its  niiinifestiitinns  and  properties.  Nothing  is 
known  of  it,  except  as  a  force  in  connection 
with  organization.    (Carpenter.) 

Vital-vessels,  s.  pi 

Bot.  :  Laticiferous  tissue  (q.v.).    (Schultz.) 

vital-volume,  vital-capacity,  s. 

Physiol.  :  Dr.  Hutchinson's  name  for  the 
quantity  of  air  expired  from  the  lungs  after 
the  most  complete  inspiration.  It  always  in- 
creases with  stature,  and  is  measured  by  the 
spirometer  (q.v.). 

*  vi-tal'-ic,  a.    [Eng.  vital;  -ic.]    Of  or  per- 
taining to  life  ;  \'it;il. 

"Snccesaive  elevntions  of  tifalic  character." — Poe  : 
Eureka  (  Works,  1864),  ii.  1".}. 

vi'-tal-ism,  s.     [Eng.  vital;  -ism.] 

Biol. :  The  doctrine  which  liolds  that  the 
vital  principle  or  vitality  is  something  dis- 
tinct from  piiysical  forces. 

vi'-tal-ist,  s.  &  a.    [Eng.  vital;  -ist.] 

A.  ^s  suhst. :  A  believer  or  supporter  of 
Vitalism  (q.v.). 

"The  development  of  Biological  Science  haa  pro- 
gressed conreHipomiieously  with  the  suucesaivK  vic- 
tories gained  by  t'le  physlci-sta  over  the  vilalistt." — 
Jficholson :  Zoology  (ed.  1S78).  p.  10. 


B.  As  adjective: 

1.  Oforpeitaining  to  Vitalism  (q. v.). 

2.  Of  or  pertainiug  to  the  Germ-theory 
(q.v.). 

"Lastly  there  la  the  tdtalUt  theory,  which  hw  of 
late  yeiirs  ruueivetl  so  much  support,  fruin  exgteriuieuts 
carried  out  by  A'lateur.  This  theory  takes  for  granted 
that  there  are  In  the  air  numberless  germs  or  spurcs  of 
the  lowest  forms  of  plant  and  Hiiimiil  life;  It  is  the 
germination  of  these  spurea  i'l  the  fennetiting  sub- 
stance which  brings  about  those  changes  fcuuwu  as 
fermentative." — Carpenter  :  Anim.  Physiol.,  p.  66. 

vi-tal'-i-t^,  ».     [Lat.  vitalitast  from  vitalis  = 

vital  (q.v.).] 
I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  The  state  of  showing  vital  powers  or  ca- 
pacities ;  the  principle  of  niiiinatiun  or  of  life. 

"Whether  that  motion,  vitality,  and  operation, 
were  by  incubation  or  hotv  else." — lialeigh  :  JJistoi'p  tf 
the  IVorld.  bk.  i..  cli.  1. 

2.  Animation;  manifestation  of  life  or  last* 
ingness  ;  life :  as,  au  institution  devoid  of 
vitality. 

II.  Biol. :  (See  extract^ 

"Considered  apart  from  the  fftienoinena  of  odb- 
■clonauess,  the  pbeuomeua  of  life  are  nil  deueudeut 
upon  the  woL-kiuiE  of  the  same  iibysical  aud  cbeniicnl 
forces  as  those  which  nr6  netite  lu  the  rest  ol  the 
world.  It  umy  be  conveuieut  tu  use  the  tenus 
*  vitality'  and  'vital  force'  tu  denote  the  causes  u( 
ceilam  greivt  groups  of  natural  opeiiitions,  as  we  cm- 
ploy  the  names  oi '  electricity' mid 'electrical  force' 
tu  denote  others  ;  hut  it  ceases  to  be  proper  to  do  an. 
If  such  a  name  implies  tlie  absurd  liesumptiou  tiiai 
either  'eluctriuiby '  or  'tttality'  nre  eniilfes  playinf 


the  part  of  efficient  CKUses  of  eiectilcal  or  vital  pUeU»- 
mQnA."—IIaxlcy  :  Anat.  Invert.  Anim,,  p.  8l 

vi-tal-i-za'-tion,  «.  [Eng.  vitaliz{e);  -ation.] 
The  act  or  process  of  vitalizing  ;  the  act  of  ia- 
fusing  the  vital  prhiciple. 

vl'-tal-ize,  v.t.  (Eng,  vital;  -ize.]  To  givB 
life  to  ;  to  Infuse  the  vital  princi^ile  into  ;  to 
animate. 

" Organic  nssimilntlon  .  .  .  la  aforce  which  not  onlj 
produces  niotiou  and  chemical  change,  but  ala* 
vitalizes  the  iiiaLter  on  which  it  acta." — WhewvU :  Uitt. 
Scientific  Ideas,  iL  215. 

vi'-tal-ly,  adv.    [Eng.  vital ;  -ly.] 

1.  In  a  vital  maimer;  so  as  to  give  or  re- 
ceive life. 

*•  New  particles  of  matter  Wfnrr^/ united  to  the  llrlike 
plauV—Lovke:  Human  Under»land.,  bit.  ii.,  ch.  xxvll. 

2.  Essentially,  indispeiisahly. 

3.  In  a  manner  affecting  the  very  existence 
of  a  thing ;  in  a  highly  important  manner  or 
degree. 

"  Those  whose  interests  were  more  vitally  affected." 
—Daily  Telegraph,  Sept.  22,  1885. 

vi'-talg,  s.  pi.    [Vital.] 

1.  The  internal  parts  or  organs  of  animnla 
essential  to  life.    (Used  vaguely  or  generally.) 

"  The  inexhaustible  repast 
Drawn  from  his  vitals." 

Wordsworth  :  Excursion,  hit.  ri. 

•  2.  The  parts  of  a  complex  whole  essential 
to  its  life,  existence,  or  soundness. 

"  Those  seditious  principles  hare  shot^heir  poyaon- 
oua  arroifs  into  the  vilaU  of  the  pubfick  body." — 
GlanvUl ;  Sermon  V. 

vi'-te-se,  «.  pi.    (Hod.  Lat.  vit(i8);  Lat  fem. 

pi.  adj.  sutf.  -ece.] 
Bot.  :  The  typical  tribe  of  Vitaceae  (q.v.). 

Tendrils  present,  petals  distinct,  stamens  also 
distinct;  ovules  in  pairs. 

*  vit'-el-lar-3^,  «.  [Lat.  vitelht3  =  the  yolk 
of  an*  egg.]  The  place  where  the  yolk  of  on 
egg  swims  in  the  wliite. 

"  The  vifeUary,  or  plivce  of  the  yolk,  is  very  hlgb."— 
Browite :  Vulgar  Erroars,  hk.  ill.,  ch.  xxviiL 

vi-tel'-li-cle,  «.  [Dimio,  from  Lat.  vU^lHo 
(q.v.).] 

Biol, :  The  bag  developed  round  the  food- 
yolk,  or  that  part  of  the  yolk  not  converted 
into  the  gerinmass  and  embryo.  The  con- 
stricteil  part  at  which  it  is  continued  into  the 
wall  of  the  intestinal  canal  is  caU^d  the  Vitel- 
line duct. 

*  vi-tel'-lin,  s.     (Eng.  viiell{us);  -in,  -im.] 

Chem. :  A  name  formerly  given  to  the  albu- 
minoidal  snhstunce  of  tJie  yoke  of  birds'  eggs, 
now  known  to  be  a  mixtuie  of  albumin  and 
casein. 

vi-tel'-line,  u..    [Vitellus.] 

1.  Of  or  jiertaining  to  the  yolk  of  eggs, 
more  especially  to  the  dentoplasm. 

2.  Coloured  like  the  yolk  of  an  egg;  dull 
yellow,  just  turning  to  red. 

vitelline-duct,  ».    [Vitelliclk.] 


fete,  f^t,  fare,  amidst,  wbat,  ^U,  father;  we»  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  p^t^ 
or,  wore,  wol^  worlc,  who,  son;  mute,  ciib,  ciire,  qnite,  cur,  rule,  full;  try,  Syrian,    sb.  ce  =  e;  ey  =  a;  qu  =  lew. 


vitellus— vitrified 
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Tttelllne-meiubrane,  s. 

Anat. :  The  flnii,  tiansparent,  vesicular 
membrane  surrouncliiig  the  yolk  of  an  egg ; 
the  yolk-sac     Called  also  Zona  pellucida. 

Vi-tel'-liis.  s.     tLat.=  the  yolk  of  an  egg.] 

1.  Anat. :  The  yolk  of  an  ovum  or  egg.  It 
is  a  mass  of  granular  protoplasm  filling  the 
vesicle,  and  having  suspended  in  it  a  multi- 
tii'te  of  oil-globules  of  variable  size.  It  con- 
tiiins  also  the  germinal  vesicle  (q.v.)  and  the 
gfi  uiinal  spot  or  macula. 

2.  £oL :  Gsertner's  name  for  a  fleshy  sac 
interposed  between  the  albumen  and  the 
.wiile,  and  enveloping  the  latter.  Robert 
Blown  found  that  it  was  the  sac  of  the  am- 
nion in  a  thickened  state. 

vi'-tex,  s.  |"Lat.  =  the  cliaste  tree.  (See  del  )J 
Bf't. :  The  typical  genus  of  Viticeae.  Calvx 
short,  campanulate,  tive-toothed ;  corolla 
irregular,  five-loljed,  somewhat  labiate;  .sta- 
Bicns  four,  didynamous ;  fruit  a  globular 
)»erry,  covered  at  its  base  by  the  calyx,  and 
containing  four  one-seeded  cells.  t^itex 
Ag^iv^-castus  is  the  chaste-tree,  a  native  of 
Southern  Europe.  It  has  digitate  leaves,  with 
five  to  seven  leaflets,  fragrant  flowers,  and 
globular  fruits  with  an  aciid  and  aromatic 
■ta.st«.  [Agnus-castus.]  Vitex  tri/olia,  the 
Wild  Pepper,  is  a  small  tree  or  slirub,  wild  in 
India  and  Burmah.  The  loots  yield  a  sweet, 
greenish  oil.  It  is  believed  that  an  oil  can  be 
extracted  also  from  the  seeds.  The  plant  is 
anodyne,  diuretic,  and  emmenagogue.  Vitex 
Hegundo  is  a  shrub  with  pretty  blue  flowers 
found  in  India,  Ceylon,  and  Cochin  China.  Its 
ashes  are  largely  used  as  an  alkali  in  dyeing. 
Its  root  is  considered  by  the  Hindoos  to  be 
tonic,  febrifugal,  and  expectorant,  and  its 
leaves  aromatic,  tonic,  and  vennifugal ;  the 
dried  fruits  are  also  vermifugal.  A  pillow 
stutTed  with  the  leaves  is  said  to  I'elieve  head- 
ache, and  a  vapour  bath  prepared  with  them 
is  employed  in  Mysore  in  fever,  catanh, 
and  rheumatism.  The  bark  and  roots  of  V. 
hucoxylon,  a  large  deuiduous  tree  from  India 
and  Burmah,  are  astringent ;  its  fruit  is  eaten 
by  the  Burmese.  Mr.  E.  B.  Manson  believes 
that  its  wood  and  that  of  V.  altiifsima,  tlie 
latter  a  large  Indian  tree,  would  be  useful  fur 
furniture.  The  bark  of  V.  Tarujjia  is  given  in 
Brazil  in  syphilitic  affections. 

vit'-i-ate,  *vic'-i-ate  (it,  ic  as  ish),  v.t 

[Lat.  vitiatiis,  pa.  par.  of  vitio  —  to  deprave, 
to  injure,  to  spoil,  from  vilium  =  vice.] 
[Vice,  1.] 

1.  To  render  vicions,  faulty,  or  imperfect; 
to  impair,  to  deprave,  to  spoil. 

'■  Those  are  ouch  as  most  comiuonly  owe  their  being 
to  a  vitiated  taete."—  WoUatton  :  Keligion  of  A'aturg, 
fe. 

2.  To  injure  or  impair  the  quality  or  sub- 
stance of ;  to  render  noxious  or  injurious  to 
kealth. 

■'  The  lethftl  ga*  .  .  .  was  graduallj  vitiftting  a.nd  dis- 
plRCiiig  tlie  oi'diuary  atuiusptiere. ' — Daily  Chronicle, 
Ja,ii.  16,  188S. 

3.  To  cause  to  fail  of  effect,  either  wholly 
•r  in  part ;  to  render  invalid  or  of  no  effect ; 
to  destroy  the  validity  or  binding  force  of,  as 
0f  a  legal  instrument;  to  invalidate,  to  annul. 

"A  traii8iK(siti(tii  of  the  order  of  the  sacrnnieiit*! 
words,  ill  Boiue  nieu'i  oijiuioii,  tritiatta  bftijtism." — 
Ayliffe:  Parergon. 

•  vit'-i-ate,  *  vic'-i-ate  (it,  ic  as  ish),  a. 

[Lftt.  viiiatvs.]  [VitiVte,  v.]  Vitiated,  de- 
praved, ta-inted,  infected. 

"Scripture  adult*-rjite  and  viciate  with  false  jfluses 
and  wroiiy  exposicious."— J/wr«  ;  Workes,  p.  636. 

▼it-i-a'-tion  (it  as  ish),  s.  [Lat.  vitiation, 
from  mtiatiis,  pa.  par.  of  vitio  —  to  vitiate 
(q.v.).] 

1,  The  act  of  vitiating,  depraving,  impair- 
ing, spoiling,  or  corruptiiig ;  the  state  of 
being  vitiated. 

"The  foresjiid  extenuation  of  the  hody  is  imputed 
to  the  blnod'B  ritiatinn  by  lualiK"  putrid  vapours 
Buuiking  throughout  the  veeaels,"— /Ttii-VKj/ .■  On  Ctyii- 
tumption. 

2.  A  rendering  invalid  or  of  no  effect;  in- 
validation. 

vi-tic'-e-se,  5.  71L  [Mod.  Lat.  vitex  (q.v.), 
genit.  vitio{is);  Lat,  fern.  \\\.  adj.  sufT.  -ere] 

Bof. :  A  tribe  of  Verbeiiacefp.  Inflorescence 
fyniose,  ovules  laterally  attached. 

vi-tic'-U-la,  s.     [Lat.  =  a  little  vine,  dimin. 
from  vitis  (q.v.). J 
Bat. :  The  same  as  Vine,  2.    (Fucks.) 


Vi-tic'-U-loge,  a.     [Mod.  Lat.  viticulosus.] 
Bot. :  Furnished  with  viticulte. 

1  vit'-l-cul-ture,  s.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  vitis  = 
a  vine,  and '  cultura  =  cnlture,  cultivation.] 
The  culture  or  cultivation  of  the  viiit;. 

"The  development  of  viticulture  iu  Ruguia."— iJai^y 
Telegraph.  Oct.  27,  1SB7. 

t  vit-i-CUl'-tU-rist,   s.     [Eng.  vilicultinie) ; 

-ist.]    One  engaged  in  the  culture  or  cultiva- 
tion of  the  vine  ;  a  vine-grower. 

"The  honest  viticiilturist  whose  money  Quimby 
borrowed."— yowfji  &  Country  Journal  (Syditey),  Dec.  la, 
1885,  p.  1,262. 

Vi-til'-i-gO,  s-  [Lat.  =  tetter.  Named  from 
Lat.  vitidiis  =  a  calf,  from  the  glistening,  veal- 
like appearance  of  the  skin  in  this  disease.] 

Pathol. :  A  rare  skin  disease,  order  Tuber- 
eula.  It  is  characterized  by  the  occurrence 
of  more  or  less  permanent,  smooth,  white, 
shilling  tuben-les  on  tlie  ears,  neck,  face,  or 
on  the  greater  part  of  the  body,  with  shining 
papula  intermixed.  It  is  sometimes  accom- 
panied or  produced  by  deraup;ement  of  the 
liver. 

*  vit-i-lit'-I-gate,  v.i.  [i^&t.  vitilitigatum. 
Blip,  of  vitiligo,  from  tJitium  =  vice,  and  litigo 
=  to  quarrel.)  [LrrioATE.]  To  contend  in  law 
litigiously  or  vexatiously. 

*^t-i-lit-i-ga'-tion,  5.  [ViTiuTioATE.] 
Vexatious  or  quarrelsome  litigation. 

"  I'll  force  you,  by  right  ratiocination. 
To  leHve  your  vitilitigation." 

Butler:  Budibras,  I.  iii.  1,201. 

•vit-i-6s'-i-t:y  (it  as  ish),  s.  [Lat.  viti- 
ositas,  from  uiitosits  =  vicious  (q.v.).]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  vicious  ;  depravity, 
corruption. 

"Unless  it  were  juatly  chargeable  npon  the  viiiotUy 
or  defect  of  its  principleaor  T\i\eB."—Pleydell :  Sermon 
at  Glaiivitl's  Funeral. 

vi'-tious,  vi'-tious~ly,  vi'-tious-ness. 

(See  Vicious,  Viciously,  &c.) 

vi'-tis,  s.    [Lat.  =  a  vine.] 

1.  Bot.  :  The  typical  genus  of  the  tribe  Vite« 
and  the  order  Vitacese.  Calyx  generally. live- 
toothed  ;  petals  five,  cohering  at  the  tip,  fall- 
ing off  without  separating;  stamens  five; 
style  wanting ;  berry  two-celled  ;  cells  four- 
seeded,  the  seeds  often  abortive.  Climbing 
plants  witli  tendrils  opposite  the  leaves, 
which  are  either  simple,  undivided,  or  lobed, 
or  are  compound.  Natives  of  Asia  and  North 
America.  Vitis  vinifera  is  the  Vine  (q.v.).  V. 
indica,  which  giows  in  the  west  of  tlie 
peninsula,  fiom  the  Konkan  southwards,  has 
a  round  fruit  about  as  large  as  a  currant.  V. 
lanata,  from  the  Hi'nalayas,  Ac,  has  a  purple 
fruit  the  size  of  a  pea,  The  leaves  and  young 
shoots  of  V.  quadranciuhxris,  another  Indian 
species,  are  powdered  and  given  by  the 
Hindoos  in  bowel  complaints.  Every  part  of 
V.  setosa,  also  fioni  India,  is  acrid,  and  the 
leaves  toasted  and  oiled  are  applied  in  Iiidiii 
to  indolent  tumours  to  bring  on  suppuration, 

2.  Fala'obut. :  A  specifs,  Vitis  britanvica,  is 
in  the  Bovey  Tracey  Oligocene  (?)  beds,  and 
three  others  in  the  Miocene.    {Etheridge.) 

t  vit'-re-a,  s.  pi.  [Neut.  pi.  of  Lat.  vitreui  = 
glassy,  from  vitrum  =  glass.] 

Zool.  :  An  old  synonym  of  Hexactinellidae 
(q.T.). 

Vlt-re-O-,  pre/.  [Vitreous.]  Of,  pertaining 
to,  or  resembling  glass. 

vitreo-electric,  a.  Containing  or  ex- 
hibiting positive  electricity  (q.v.). 

vit'-re-ous,  a.  [Lat.  vitrevs,  vitrius  =  glassy, 
fiom  mirum  =  glass,  prop,  vidtrvm  ^  a.n  in- 
struuient  or  matejial  for  seemg  with,  from 
video  =  to  see  ;  Fr.  vitre ;  Sp.  &  Port,  vitreo.'] 

1.  Of  or  peitaining  to  glass  ;  obtained  from 
glass. 

2.  Consisting  or  composed  of  glass. 

3.  Resembling  glass;  glas.sy.  Used  in  de- 
scribing the  lustre  of  various  minerals  and 
rocks. 

1[  Vitreous  copper  =  Chalcocite;  Vitreous 
silver  =  Argentite. 

vitreous  body  or  humor,  s. 

Anat.:  A  body  or  humor  occupying  the 
centre  of  the  eyeball.  It  is  of  gelatinous  cim- 
sistency,  is  quite  pellucid,  and  c<mstitutes 
fotir-tifths  of  the  eyeball.  It  is  surrounded 
except  front  by  a  hyaloid  membrane. 


vitreous-electricity,  s. 

Elect. :  Positive  electricity  (q.v.> 
vitreous-f orazninifera,  s. 

Zool :  Foraminifera  with  a  glassy  test. 

vitreous-fusion,  s.  The  intermediate, 
soft  condition  of  iron,  glass,  &c.  betweai 
rigidity  and  fluidity. 

vitreous-rocks,  s.  pi. 

Petrol. :  A  class  of  eruptive  rocks  having 
glassy  lustre,  conclioidal  fracture,  and  only 
single  refraction.  They  are  obsidian,  pitch- 
stone,  perliLe,  pumice,  and  tachylyte. 

Vitreous-Sponges,  8.pl.    [Vitrea.) 

vitreous-table,  s. 

Anat. :  The  inner  table  or  bony  layer  of  Wt« 
cranium.  It  is  close-grained,  shiuiug,  hard, 
and  brittle. 

vit'-re-OUS-neSS,  s.  [Eng.  vitreous;  -ness.} 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  vitreous;  re- 
semblance to  glass. 

vi-tres'-9en5e,  s.  [Eng.  vitresceii(t) ;  -ce.) 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  vitrescent; 
a  tendency  to  become  glassy ;  susceptibility 
of  being  formed  into  glass  ;  glassiness. 

vi-tres'-9ent,  a.  [Lat.  OT(ruTn.  =  glass.]  Tend- 
ing to  becouie  glass  or  glassy  ;  susceptible  of 
being  formed  into  glass. 

vi-tres'-9i-blO,  a.  [Lat.  vitrum  =  glass.] 
Capable  of  being  vitrified  ;  vitriliable. 

vit'-ric,  a.  [L»t.  vitr{um)  =  glass  ;  Eng.  adj. 
sutf.  -ic.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  fused  com- 
pounds in  whi(di  silex  predominates,  such  as 
glass  and  some  of  the  enamels,  in  contra- 
distinction to  ceramic. 

vit  -  ri  -  fac'- tion,  s.  [Lat.  m(rum  =  glass, 
and  /ac-to  =  to  make.]  The  art,  process,  or 
ovieration  of  vitrifying,  or  of  conveitiug  into 
glass,  or  a  glassy  substance,  by  heat. 

*  vit'-ri-fac-ture,  s.  [Vitrifaction.]  The 
manufacture  of  glass. 

vif-ri-fi-a-ble,  a.  [Eng.  vitrify ; -able.) 
Capable  of  lieing  vitrified  or  converted  into 
glass  by  heat  and  fusion. 

"  I  reiiiarked  that  at  Dun  Mac  Siiiochaiii  itself  the 
materials  of  the  hill  itself  were  not  vitrifiable."—Affic 
cufloch:  Highlands  A  Western  hies  of  Scotland,  i.  292. 

vitrifiable- colours,  s.  pi.      Metallic 

pigments  which  become  vitrified  when  laid 
on  surfaces.  Such  are  used  in  enamels,  p<A- 
tery,  and  stained  glass.  • 

*  vi-trif -ic-a-ble,  a.  [Eng.  vitrify ;  c  con- 
nect., and  sutf.  -able.]  Capable  of  being  con- 
verted into  glass  ;  vitrifiable. 

*  vi-trif -i-cate,  v.t.  [Lat.  vitrum  =  glass, 
and/acio=:to  make.]  To  convert  into  glass 
or  a  glassy  substance  ;  to  vitrify. 

"We  hiive  elaases  of  divers  kiiid.s,  and  amon9:fit 
them  some  of  metiils  vitrificatcd,  and  other  mate- 
rialB."— BtiCOJi:  J/ew  AtlarUis. 

vit-ri-fi-ca'-tion,  s.  [Fr.]  [Vitrificate.] 
The  act  or  process  of  converting  into  glass 
by  means  of  heat.  • 

"Therefore  vitrificalton  maketh  bodies  britUft."— 
Browne:  Vulgar  Err ou^s,  bk.  ii.,  ch.  v. 

vit'-ri-fied,  pa.  par.  &  a.    [Vitrify.] 
A.  As  pa.  par. :  (See  the  verb). 
"B,  As   adj. :    Converted    into    glass    or  a 
glassy  substance. 

vitrified-forts,  s.  pi.  A  class  of  pre- 
historic hill  fortresses,  principally  found  on 
the  crests  of  hills  in  the  Scotch  Highlands,  but 
occurring  also  in  France,  the  walls  of  which 
are  partially  or  entiiely  transformed  into  a 
glassy  substance.  The  Scotch  vitrified  forts 
were  first  made  known,  in  1777,  in  a  series  of 
published  letters  to  G.  C.  M.,  Ewq.,  Edin- 
burgh, by  Mr.  John  Williams,  a  civil  engineer, 
who  was  then  conducting  mining  operaticms 
in  the  Scottish  Higlilands  under  the  Board  of 
Annexed  [i.e..  Forfeited]  Estates.  Williams's 
discovery  was  first  doubted,  then  discussion 
arose  whether  the  vitrified  forts  were  extinct 
volcanoes  or  artificial  pioductions.  Now  the 
volcanic  hypothesis  is  quitrO  exploded,  and  the 
erections  are  regarded  as  old  foits.  Their 
vitrification  seeni.s  to  have  been  intentional, 
and  to  have  been  facilitated  by  the  emp]o>' 
ment  of  rocks  easy  of  fusion,  such  as  granite, 
limestone,   &c.,  these  being    often    brouglit 


boil,  b6^;  p6^t,  jdrW;  oat,  $eU,  chorus,  9hin,  benph;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a§;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist,   ph  =  C 
-Htiaa*  -tian  =  ^h^iy   -tion,  -sion  =  shun ;  -{ion,  -gion  =  zhun.  -oious,  -tious.  -sious  =  shus.   -ble,  -die,  &c  =  bel,  d^L 
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from  a  distance  when  less  fusible  rocks  might 
liave  easily  been  obtained  from  the  vicinity. 

Vif -ri-form,  a.  [Lat  vitrum  =  glass,  and 
Jorma  =  form.]  Having  the  form  or  appear- 
ance of  glass  ;  resembling  glass. 

vif-ri-fy,  v.t.  &  i.  [Fr.  vitrijier,  from  Lat. 
viirum  ~  glass,  and  facto  (pass,  jio)  —  to  make.  1 

A.  Trans.:  To  convert  into  glass  or  a 
gla.ssy  substance  by  beat  and  fusion. 

B,  Intrans. :  To  become  glass ;  to  be  con- 
verted into  glass. 

"Besides  we  see  metals  will  vitrify."  —  Bacon: 
Phy&totogical  Jtemaint. 

rt-tri'-n^,  a.  [Mod.  Lat.,  from  Lat.  vitrum 
=  glass.]' 

Zool. :  6la3s-snail;  a  genus  of  HelicidBe, 
■with  eighty-seven  species,  most  abundant  in 
northern  parts  of  the  Old  World.  Shell  im- 
perforate, very  thin,  depressed ;  spire  short, 
last  who.-'l  large  ;  animal  elongated,  too  large 
for  complete  retraction  into  shell.  The  species 
are  occasionally  animal- feeders,  like  the  slugs. 

vif -ri-6l,  *  Vit-ri-ole,  s.  fFr.  mtHol ;  Prov. 
vetriole;  Sp.  &  Port,  vitriolo;  Ital.  vitriuolo; 
Low  Lat.  vitriolum,  from  Lat.  vitrum  =  glass. 
Named  perhaps  from  its  colour  and  trans- 
luuenc.Y.] 

Cfiem. :  An  old  name  for  sulphates,  still  often 
used  in  commerce,  and  sometimes  erroneously 
applied  to  sulphuric  acid.  The  vitriols  are 
distinguished  by  their  colours  or  the  metals 
they  contain  :  White,  or  Zinc  Vitriol ;  Gieen, 
or  Iron  Vitriol ;  Lead  and  Nickel  Vitriols,  &c 

If  Oil  of  vitriol :  [Sulphukic-acid]. 

vitriol-pchre»  5. 

Min. ;  The  same  as  Glockebitb  (q.v.). 

vitriol'tiirowing,  s. 

1.  Lit. :  The  act  of  throwing  vitriol  in  the 
foce  of  a  person  as  an  act  of  private  vengeance^ 

2.  Fig. :  Violent  abuse. 

"This  sort  of  vitriol-thTotHvg  fa  not  even  effective  as 
CDDtroverB;,"— iSt.  Jamea'a  Gazette,  Dec.  13, 18&;. 

t  vxt'-ri-6-late,  v.t.  [Eng.  vitriol ;  -ate.'\  To 
convert  into  a  vitriol,  as  iron  pyrites,  by  the 
absorption  of  oxygen,  which  reduces  the  iron 
to  an  oxide  and  the  sulphur  to  sulphuric  acid. 
Thus,  the  sulphate  of  iron,  when  vitriolated, 
becomes  sulphate  of  iron,  or  green  vitriol. 

vif-ri-6-late,  ^t'-ri-o-lat-ed,  a.    [Vit- 

BIOLATE,  U,] 

1.  Converted  into  a  sulphate  or  a  vitriol. 

"  Avitriolate  or  copperose  quality." — Browne:  F«^ 
gar  Hrrours,  bk.  vi.,  en.  xii. 

2.  Impregnated  with  vitriol. 

"  Iron  may  be  dissolved  by  any  tart,  salt,  or  vUrio- 
laied  water. ' — Bacon :  Physiological  Remains. 

vit-rf-o-la'-tion,  s.  [Vitriolate,  v.]  The 
act  or  process  of  converting  into  a  sulphate 
or  a  vitriol. 

vit-ri-ol'-ic,  a.     [Eng.  vitriol ;  -ic.] 

1.  Lit. :  Pertaining  to  vitriol ;  having  the 
qualities  of  vitriol ;  obtained  from  vitriol. 

"A  vitriolic  Bubstance,  tasting  like  alum."— Coot ." 
Second  Voyage,  bk.  ii.,  ch.  v. 

2.  Fig. :  Sharp,  biting,  bitter,  malignant. 

"  Followed  by  one  '.f  Mr.  L 'a  pungent  vitrioHe 

disch.'iiges  uf  undiluted  Radicalism."— £"11  en inf?  Stand- 
ard, Ot;t.  3,  1685. 

*  vit'-ri-o-line,  a.  [Eng.  vitriol,-  -iTie.]  Of, 
pertaining  to,  or  resembling  vitriol ;  vitriolic. 

"In  n  moorisb,  bogeie  ground  arlBeth  a  Spring  of  a 
vitrioline  tn^t  B,Bd  iMi>v\T."— fuller :  tt' orthies ;  Wilts, 
ii.  -ms. 

Vif-ri-6-liz-a-ble,  a.  [Eng.  vitriolisie); 
■able.]  Capable  of  being  vitriolized  or  con- 
veited  into  a  vitriol. 

Vit-ri-6-li-za'-tion,  s.  [Eng.  vUrioliz(e); 
■ation,]  Tlie  act  or  process  of  vitrioliziug; 
viti'i<tlatiou. 

vif-ri-6-lize,  v.t.    [Eng.  vitriol;  -ize.] 

1.  To  convert  into  a  vitriol ;  to  vitriolate. 

2.  To  poison  or  injure  with  vitriol. 
"The  Jnrydid  not  believe  that  the  child  from  the 


^-tri'-d-loiis,  a.     [Eng.  vitriol ;  -ous.]    Con- 
taiuing  vitriol ;  vitriolic. 

vi'-tre,  s.     [Ital.,  from  Lat.  vitrum  —  gl&sa.] 
(See  compound.) 

vitro  de  trino,  s.     Reticulated  -  glass 
(q.v.). 


VITBUVIAN  SCEOLL. 


Vit'-ro-type,  s.      [Lat.  vitrum  =  glass,  and 

Eng.  type.]  , 

Phot. :  A  name  given  to  the  processes  which 
involve  the  production  of  coUodion  film  pic- 
tures on  glass. 

vi-tru'-vi-an,  a.  [Seedef.]  Of  or  pertaining 
to  Marcus'  Vitruvius  PoUio,  a  celebrated 
Roman  aichitect,  born  about  80  B.C. 

vitruvian-scroll,  s. 

Arch. :  A  varied  and  fanciful  architectural 
ornament  named 
after  Vitruvius, 
and  consisting  of  a 
series  of  convolu- 
ted scrolls.  [ViT- 
RUviAN.  It  occurs 
frequently  in  friezes  of  the  Composite  order. 

vit'-ta  (pi.  vit'-tse),  s.    [Lat.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang.  :  A  head-band,  fillet,  or  gar- 
land; specif.,  among  the  ancient  Greeks  and 
Romans,  a  ribbon  or  fillet  used  as  a  decoration 
of  sacred  persons  or  things,  as  of  priests, 
victims,  altars,  statues,  and  the  like. 

2.  Botany  (PL): 

(1)  The  clavate  vessels  of  oil  occurring 
in  the  fruits  of  the  Umbelli ferae.  They  are 
not  generally  visible  except  on  making  a 
transverse  section  of  the  fruit. 

(2)  Internal  projections  or  inflections  of  the 
valves  of  Diatoms.  They  form  imperfect 
septa,  and  appear  as  dark  lines. 

vit'-tate,  a.    [Lat.  vittatus,  fi-om  in'tta.] 

*  1.  Ord.  Ixtng. ;  Provided  with  a  vitta  or 

vittae. 
2.  Bot. :  Striped,  having  longitudinal  stripes 

of  a  colour  diflering  from  the  ground  tint. 

Vi-tu-li'-na,  s.  [Mod.  Lat.,  from  Lat.  Vitula 
=  the  Goddess  of  Victory,  of  Exultation. 
{Macrob.  :  Sat.  iii.  2.)] 

PaXoiont. :  A,  genus  of  Orthidae,  from  the 
Devonian  of  New  York.  Shell  resembling 
that  of  Tropidoleptus,  but  the  dental  pro- 
cesses are  not  crenulated  nor  distinctly  separ- 
ated from  the  area,  as  in  that  genus. 

*  Tit'-U-line,  a.    [Lat.  vitulinus,  from  vitulus 

=  a  calf.]  Pertaining  to  or  resembling  a  calf 
or  veal. 

"A  doable  allowance  of  vUuline  br^ua."— Lowell : 
Among  my  Books,  p.  167. 

*  vi-tu'-per-a-l)le,  a.  [Lat.  vituperaUlis, 
from  vitupero'=-  to  vituperate.]  Deserving  of 
or  liable  to  vituperation  or  abuse ;  blame- 
worthy, censurable. 

•vi-tu'-per-ate,  i?.f.  [Lat.  vituperatus,  ipa. 
par.  of  vititpero  =  to  censure,  abuse ;  prop. 
=  to  find  fault :  vitium  =  fault,  and  paro  = 
to  prepare.]  To  find  fault  with  ahusively  ;  to 
blame  with  abusive  language ;  to  abuse  ver- 
bally ;  to  rate. 

^-tu-per-a'-tion,   *  vi-tu-per-a-cy-on, 

s.  [Fr.  vitii  per  ation,  from  Lat.  vituperatiOTiem, 
accus.  ofvituperatio,  from  vituperatits,  pa.  par. 
of  vitupero  =  to  vituperate  (q.v.).]  The  act 
of  vituperating  or  abusing;  abuse,  railing, 
rating. 

"  When  a  man  becomes  untractable,  and  inacces- 
sible, l>y  flerceiieSB  and  pride,  then  vituperation  coinea 
upon  him,  and  ]irivatiou  of  honour  lollowB  him," — 
Itonne  :  Hist,  of  the  S«pt,  p.  155. 

vi-tu'-per-a-tive,  a.  [Eng.  vitiiperat(e) ; 
-ive.]  Serving  to  vituperate  ;  containing  or 
characterized  by  abuse ;  abusive. 

"  Tbe  nituperative  atyle  of  his  patron." — Macaulap: 
Eitt.  Evg.,  ch.  iv. 

vi-tu'-per-a-tive-l3^,  adv.  [Eng.  vitupera- 
tive; -ly.]  In  a  vituperative  or  abusive  man- 
ner ;  with  vituperation  or  abuse ;  abusively. 

vi-tu'-per-a-tor,  s.  [Lat.]  One  who  vitu- 
perates or  abuses  verbally ;  a  railer,  a  reviler. 

*  vi-tU-per'-i-OUS,  a,  [Vituperate.]  Worthy 

of  vituperation;  blameworthy,  disgraceful 
"  It  ia  intituled  with  a  vituperoitt  and  vile  uama."— 
Shelton:  Zkm  Quixote,  pt.  iv.,  ch.  vi. 

vi'-va,  interj.  [Ital.]  An  Italian  exclamation 
of  applause  or  joy,  equivalent  to  the  French 
vivt  (q.v.). 

%  Sometimes  used  substantively :  as.  He 
passed  amid  the  vivas  of  the  people. 

Vl-va'-cd  (c  as  9I1),  adv.    [Ital.] 

Music :  Briskly ;  a  direction  that  the  passage 


to  which  it  is  prefixed  is  to  be  perfonHed  In  a 

brisk,  lively  manner. 

vi-va'-cious,  a.    [Lat.  vivax,  geuft.  viattcU  3 

tenacious  of  life,  vigorous,  from  »iOTM  =  alive  J 
Fr.  &  Ital.  vivace;  Sp.  vivaz.] 
L  Ordinary  Language : 
*1.  Attaining  to  a  great  age;  lon^ived ; 
tenacious  of  life. 

"  Hitherto  the  English  bishops  have  been  vivacious 
almont  to  wonder.  For  necessarily  presumed  of  good 
years  before  entering  ou  their  office  in  the  first  yefir  of 
Queen  Elizabeth,  it  waa  much  that  but  five  died 
for  the  first  twenty  years  of  her  reiga."— Fuller . 
Chitrcli  History,  bk.  ix.,  §  xxvii. 

2.  Lively,  active,  sprightly,  gay  ;  proceed- 
ing from  or  chai'acterized  by  vivacity. 

"  His  gestures  note— and  hai'k  !  his  tones  of  voles 
Are  ail  mvacioua  as  hia  mien  and  looks," 

Wordsworth :  Excursion,  bk.  vll. 
IL  Botany: 

1.  Lively ;  possessing  tenacity  of  life,  as  the 
roots  of  various  thistles.    (Loucfou.) 

2.  Living  throughout  the  winter,  or  ttom. 
year  to  year ;  perennial.    {Goodrich.) 

vi-va'-oioua-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  vivaeUms;  -ly.} 
In  a  vivacious  or  sprightly  manner ;  with 
sprightliness  or  vivacity. 

Y^-va'-Cious-nesSi  s.  [Eng.  vivwdoats ;  -oess.] 

*  1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  long-lived ; 
longevity. 

"  Such  their  fleetneaae,  they  will  outrun  manj 
horses'  mvadotuneaae,  tliey  outlive  most  men."  — 
Fuller:  Worthiei;  Devonshire. 

2.  Sprightliness,  vivacity,  liveliness. 

VX-vSi^'-i-t^,  s.  [Fr.  -eivacite ;  from  Lat.  vivof 
dtatem,  accus.  of  vivacitas  =  natiu'al  vigour, 
from  vivax,  genlt.  vivacis  =  tenacious  of  life, 
vigorous  ;  Sp.  vivaddad  ;  Port,  vivacidade; 
Ital.  vivacitd.]    [Viv.\cious.] 

*  1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  long-lived 
or  tenacious  of  life ;  longevity ;  length  of  life. 

"  James  Sands,  of  Horbui-n,  in  this  county,  is  most 
remarkable  for  his  vivacity,  for  he  lived  140  years."— 
Fuller :   Woi-thies ;  Utajf'ordshire. 

2.  Liveliness  of  manner  or  character ; 
sprightliness  of  temper  or  behaviour ;  anima- 
tion, clieerfulness,  briskness. 

"  He  had  great  vivactti/  in  his  sincy,  as  may  appear 
by  his  inclination  to  poetry," — Burnet:  Life  qf  Bale. 

id-van-di-ere',  s.  [Fr.,  fem.  ef  vivaThdier, 
from  Ital.  vivandiere  =  a  suer,  from  vivanda 
=  food.]  [Viand.]  A  wontaa  attached  to 
French  and  other  continental  regiments,  who 
sells  provisions  and  liquor.  Their  dress  is 
generally  a  modittcation  of  that  of  the  regi- 
ment to  which  they  are  attached, 

^-var'-i-um,  s.  [Lat.  from  vivus  —  alive.] 
A  place  artificially  prepared,  in  which  land 
animals,  &,q.,  are  kept  alive,  in  as  ntaily  as 
possible  theirnatural  state,  as  a  park,  a  warren, 
or  the  like.    [Aquarium.] 

"  The  Formigaa  constitute  a  very  warren,  or  viva- 
rium lor  all  kinds  of  tiahea."— Field,  March  17, 16B8. 

*vi'-var-^,  s.  [Lat.  vivarium.]  A  vivarium 
(a.v.).' 

"  That  civge  and  vivary 
Of  fowls  and  betiats." 

Doims  :  Progress  of  the  Soul. 

vS'-vat  (t  silent),  interj.  [Fr,,  from  Lat.  vivaf, 
Sr<l  pers.  sing.  pres.  subjunptive  of  vivo  =  to 
live.J  May  he  (or  she)  live  ;  long  live  ;  an  ex- 
clamation of  applause  or  joy;  a  viva.  It  is 
sometimes  used  as  a  substautive. 

"  Behold  him  everywhere  welcomed  with  vfvat*  or 
awe-struck  silence,"— CaW^/e .'  JJisuellaneouM  Essays: 
Count  Cagliostro. 

vi'-va  vo'-^e,  phr.  [Lat.  =  with  the  living 
voice,]    By  word  of  mouth  ;  orally. 

"  Answers  to  questions  .  .  .  shall,  instead  of  being 
given  viii/l  voce,  be  printed  with  tbe  votm."— Daily 
Telegraph,  April  16, 1S88. 

1]  It  is  often  used  adjectively  :  as,  a  vivd 
voc«examination,  and  sometimes  substantively, 
as  in  the  example. 

"  Attainments  wbicb  can  be  tested  bv  written  ques- 
tions and  vivd-vocen  and  be  estimated  In  inarlts."— i^t. 
James's  Oazetle,  April  10,  188B. 

Viv'-d^,  S.      [ViPDA.] 

*  vive,  a.     [Fr.,  fem.  of  vif ;  Lat.  viwM  =  alive.) 

*  1,  Lively,  vivacious,  bright, 

"  Sylvester  gives  it  this  ti-ue  and  vive  description.  '— 
Berbf.rt :  Travels,  p.  4. 

*  2.  Forcible ;  spirited, 

"  Ue  [Jasper  Coligni]  by  a  vive  [tlie  4*o  reads  Hvetz  J 
and  forcible  persuasion  moved  him  (Charleti  tbf^  9tb) 
to  a  war  uiwu  Flanders."— flawm;  On  WarwUhSpain. 

3.  Bright,  clear,  distinct.    (Scotch.) 


fite,  i3,t,  f^e,  amidst,  what,  fsUl,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot» 
or,  wore,  wgU,  work,  wh6,  son ;  mate,  cuh,  ciire,  ^jaite,  cor,  rule,  full ;  try,  Syrian*    se,  <»  =  e;  ey  =  a;  qu  =  lew* 
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vive,  inUrj.  [Fr.,  from  vivre ;  Lat.  vivo  =  to 
live.]  Long  live;  success  to  :  as,  Vive  le  roi 
=  long  live  tlie  king. 

•vive'-ly,  adv.  [Eiig.  vive,  a. ;  -Jy.]  In  a 
lively,  blight,  or  animated  style  or  manner. 

" pioviiig  nud  descriliiiig  the  effects  of  love  so 

viveiy." — Ben  Jonson  :  Nmv  Inn.    (Argument.) 

*vi'-ven-5y,  s.  [Lat.  vivens,  pr.  par.  oftJiuo 
=  to  live]  Manner  of  supporting  or  con- 
tinuing life,  or  vegetation. 

"A  'Jiatiuct  and  iudiaputable  way  of  vivency."— 
Broiune :   Vulgar  Errours,  bk.  ii,,  oh.  L 

t^-ver'-ra,  s.    [Lat.  =  a  ferret.] 

ZooL  :  Civet-cat;  the  type  genus  of  Viver- 
ridee  (q.v.),  with  tlie  range  of  the  family. 
Body  elongated  and  compressed  ;  head  pointed 
in  front,  ears  rather  small ;  extremities  short, 
feet  small  and  rounded ;  toes  short,  five  on 
each  foot ;  tail  moderate  or  long ;  a  pair  of 
large  glandular  follicles,  situated  on  the  peri- 
neum, in  both  sexes,  and  secreting  in  most 
species  an  oily  substance  of  a  penetrating 
odour.  All  the  species  are  extremely  active, 
lieroe,  and  rapacious,  and  feed  chiefly  on 
small  mammals  and  birds.  The  genus  is  an 
extensive  one,  and  is  often  divided  into 
groups,  to  which  some  naturalists  give  generic 
rank.  The  chief  are  (1)  Viverra  proper,  in- 
cluding the  largest  species.  Fur  rather  long 
and  loose,  and  elongated  in  the  median  line 
of  the  neck  and  back,  so  as  to  form  a  sort  of 
crest  or  mai.o.  (2)Viverricula,  and(3)Genetta, 
containing  smaller  species,  differing  slightly 
from  the  first  group  in  dentition. 

vi-ver'-ra-vtis,  s.  [Mod.  Lat.  viverr{a\  and 
Lat.  ainis*=an  ancestor.]    [Viverrid.*:,  2.] 

vi-ver-ric'-u-la,  s.  [Mod.  Lat.,  dimin.  from 
viverra  (q.v.).]   "[Vivebra.] 

vi-ver'-ri-dsB,  s.  pL  [Mod.  Lat.  vivenisi) ; 
Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.] 

1.  Zool. :  A  family  of  Carnivorous  Mammals, 
8ecti(m  iEluroidea,  confined  to  the  Old  World; 
p.  M.  J  or  5,  M,  f  or  f  ;  digits  usually  |,  but 
th«  pollex  or  hallux,  or  both,  may  be  wanting. 
There  are  three  sub-families  :  Cryptoproctinge, 
Viverrinte,  and  Herpestinffi. 

2.  PaUeont.  :  The  family  commences  in  the 
Eocene,  in  which  formation  in  America  Viver- 
ravus  occurs. 

Vl-ver-ri'-nss,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  viverria); 
Lat.  fem.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -ince.] 

Zool. :  The  typical  sub-family  of  Viverridae 
(q.v.),  with  sevei-al  genera,  having  approxi- 
mately the  range  of  the  family. 

^rt-ver'-rine,  a.  &  s.    [Vi veering.  ] 

A,  As  adj. :  Of,  belonging  to,  or  resembling 
tea  sub-family  Viverrinae  or  the  genus  Viverra. 

**A  curious  otter-like  moditlcatiou  of  the  Viverrine 
type."— fnc^c.  Brit.  (ed.  9th},  xv.  436. 

B,  As  subst. :  Any  individual  of  the  sub- 
family Viverrinse  or  the  genus  Viverra  (q.v.), 

"  All  the  essential  cbaractera  ...  of  a  Fiverrine."— 
Prt^.  Parker,  in  CasseU's  Jfat.  But.,  iL  86. 

viverrine-cat,  ^. 

Zool. :  Felis  viverrina,  a  large  Tiger-cat, 
ftom  India.  Ears  small  and  blunt,  fur  coarse 
and  dull,  limbs  short  and  strong  ;  snout  nar- 
row, and  drawn  out  like  that  of  a  Civet, 
whence  the  specific  name ;  colour  gray,  lighter 
beneath,  banded  and  spotted  with  black. 
The  skull  is  remarkable  from  the  fact  that 
the  orbit  is  completed  behind  by  bone,  which 
is  quite  exceptional  among  the  Gamivora. 

viverrine-dasyure,  s. 

Zool. :  A  variety  of  Dasyurus  maugei  from 
New  South  Wales  and  Van  Dieman's  Land. 
General  colour  black,  brown,  or  gray ;  head  and 
body  spotted  with  white,  under  parts  white. 

Viv'-er^,  s.  [Ft.  vivres  =  provisions,  vituals, 
from  vivTB ;  Lat.  vivo  =  to  live.  ]  Food,  eat- 
ables, provisions,  victuals.    {Scotch.) 

Vives,  s.  [Fr.  avives,  from  vive  =  lively,  brisk ; 
ean  vive  =.  running  water,  because  the  animals 
are  said  to  contract  this  complaint  through 
drinking  running  water,    (Littri.)]     [Fives.] 

Tiv-i-a'-ni-g^  s.  [Named  after  Signer  VI viana, 
M.D.,  a  botanist  of  Genoa.] 

Bot. :  The  typical  genus  of  Vivianiacese  (q.v.). 
Undershmbs  with  opposite  ovate  leaves, 
covered  beneath  with  white  down,  and  terminal 
panicles  of  white,  pink,  or  purple  flowers. 
Natives  of  Chili  and  Brazil. 


viv-i-a-ni-a'-5e-£e,  s.  pi  [Mod.  Lat.  vivi- 
anMa):  Lut.  fem.  pi.  adj.  sufl'.  -acece.] 

Bot.  :  Vivianiads  ;  an  order  of  Hypogynous 
Exogens,  alliance  Mai  vales.  Herbs  or  iiudcr- 
shrubs,  with  opposite  or  whoiled,  exstiimlMte 
leaves,  often  hoary  on  their  lower  side  \\itli 
down.  Flowers  in  panicles  or  corymbs,  white, 
red,  or  pink.  Calyx  ten-iibbed,  with  live 
divisions;  iietals  five,  with  claws  otten  re- 
maining, after  withering  around  the  ovary  ; 
stamens  ten  ;  filaments  distinct ;  anthers  two- 
celled  ;  stigmas  three,  sessile ;  ovary  tVee^ 
three-celled  ;  ovules  two  in  each  cell,  one 
ascending,  the  other  suspended ;  ca|isule 
three-lobed,  three-celled ;  seeds  roughish. 
Natives  of  Chili  and  the  South  of  Bi-azil. 
Known  genera  four,  species  fifteen.  (Lindley.) 

viv-it-a'-ni-S,d,  s.  [Mod.  Lat. 'yiuia7t(a);  Eng. 
suff.  -ad.] 

Bot.  (PI.):  The  order  Vivianiaceae  (q.v.). 
(Lindley.) 

viv'-i-an-ite,  s.  [After  the  English  mineral- 
ogist, J.  G.  Vivian  ;  suff.  -ite  (Mm.).] 

Min. :  A  mineral  crystallizing  in  the  mono- 
clinic  system,  but  sometimes  occurring  in  an 
earthy  form.  Hardness,  1'5  to  2;  sp.  gr. 
2*58  to  2'68;  lustre  on  cleavage  faces  pearly, 
others  vitreous ;  colourless  when  pure,  but, 
owing  to  the  rapid  oxidation  of  the  iron, 
changing  to  blue  or  green  ;  transparent  to 
translucent.  Compos.  :  i)hosphoric  acid, 
28'3;  protoxide  of  iron,  43*0;  water,  287  = 
100,  which  is  equivalent  to  the  formula 
3FeO,P05+8HO. 

viv'-id,  a.  [Lat.  vividus  =  animated,  true  to 
life,  from  vivua  =  alive;  Fr.  vivide;  Ital. 
vivido.] 

1.  Exhibiting  the  appearance  of  life  or  fresh- 
ness ;  clear,  bright,  fresh,  lively ;  life-like, 
strong,  intense. 

"A  bed  of  tulips  presents  only  a  glare  of  vivid 
colours."— iTHoi ;  Winter  Evenings,  even.  7. 

2.  Forming  brilliant  images,  or  painting  in 
bright  colours ;  life-like,  striking,  realistic ; 
giving  a  striking  or  life-like  character  or  ac- 
count. 

"  Being  minute  without  beiiie  dull,  and  vivid  with- 
out undue  diffusiveueaa."— iJaily  Telegraph,  Dec  19, 
1»8S. 

* vi-vid'-i-ty",  s.  [Eng.  vivid;  4ty.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  vivid  ;  vividness. 

ViV'-id-l3?,  adv.     [Eng.  vivid ;  -ly.] 

1,  In  a  vivid  manner ;  with  strength  or  in- 
tensity. 

"  Full  oft  the  innocent  sufferer  sees 
Too  clearly,  feels  too  vividly" 

Wordsworth :  Excursion,  bk,  Iv. 

2.  In  bright,  clear,  or  glowing  colours  ;  in  a 
striking  or  realistic  manner  ;  so  as  to  present 
a  life-like  picture  to  the  mind ;  as,  a  scene 
vividly  described. 

'viv'-id-ness,  s.    [Eng,  vivid ;  -Tiess.] 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  vivid  ; 
liveliness,  vivacity,  sprightliuess,  intensity. 

"  The  vividness  of  their  scarlet  colova."—J>atly  Tele- 
graph, Aug.  20,  1885. 

2.  Strength  of  colouring;  strikingness :  as, 
the  vividness  of  a  description. 

*  vi-vif' -ic,  •  vi-vif' -ick,  •  vi-vif -ic-al, 

a.  [Lat.  vivificms,  from  vivus  —  alive,  and 
facio  (pass,  fio)  =  to  make.]  [Vivify.]  Giving 
life,  making  alive  ;  vivifying. 

"Without  whose  salutary  and  vivffick  beams  all 
motion,  both  animal,  vital,  and  natural,  would 
speedily  cease."— /faff ;  On  the  Creation,  pt.  L 

*  vi-vif -i-cant,  a.  [Lat.  vivificaiis,  pr,  par. 
of  viviJico  =  to  vivify  (q.v.).]  Vivific,  vivi- 
fying. 

"  Which  hath  no  vivificant  nor  qulcking  power."— 
P.  Holland  :  Pliitar^,  p.  685. 

* vi-vir-i-cate,  v.t.  [Lat.  vivijicatus,  pa. 
par.  of  wvi/rco  — to  vivify  (q.v.).] 

1,  Ord.  Lang, :  To  give  life  to ;  to  animate, 
to  vivify, 

"Qod  vivificates  and  actuates  the  whole  world." — 
More  :  Philosophical  Cabbala,  ch.  I, 

2.  Old  Chem.  :  To  restore  or  reduce  to  the 
natural  or  to  a  metallic  state,  as  metal  from 
an  oxide,  solution,  or  the  like  ;  to  revive. 

*  viv-i-f i-ca'-tion,  s.  [Fr.]  [Vivificate.] 
The  act  of  vivifying  or  ^ving  life  ;  the  state 
of  being  vivified  ;  the  act  of  vivificating  ;  re- 
vival. 

"  The  nature  of  tiiviftration  is  very  worthy  the  en- 
quiry,'—Bacon  ;  Aat.  Hist.,  §  695. 


*  viv'-i-fi-ca-tive,  a.  [Eng.  vivificnt(e); 
-ive.]  Tending  or  able  to  vivify,  animate,  or 
give  life  ;  capable  of  vivifying 

"That  lower  vivificaiive  pmiciple  of  his  soul  did 
grow  strong,' — More:  Philusuphicai  Cabbala,  ch.  i. 

viv'-i-fy,  *viv-i-fie,  v.t.  &  i.  [Fr.  vivifieT, 
fi'oui  Lat.  vLvLJico,  from  vivus  =  alive,  and 
facio  (pass,  fio)  —  tu  make.] 

A,  Trans. :  To  endue  with  life;  to  animate, 
to  quicken  ;  to  give  life  to. 

"Gut-wunna,  as  suou  as  vivified,  creeiJ  into  tho 
stoiuuch  tor  nutriment."— i/aroey  ,  On  OonsamptMn. 

B.  Intrans.:  To  impart  life  or  anipiation ; 
to  quicken. 

"  Which  should  sheiv,  that  enow  hath  In  it  a  secret 
warmth ;  for  olie  it  could  hardly  »lvifie."—Bac<m 
/fat.  Hist.,  §696. 

*  vi-vip'-g.r-a,  s.  pi.  [Neut.  pL  of  Lat.  vi- 
viparus.]'  [Vivipakous.] 

Zool. :  De  Blainvillc's  name  for  the  Mam* 
mali;i(q.v.). 

Viv-i-p3,r'-i-t3^,  s.  [Eng.  vivipar(ous) ;  -Uy.] 
The  quality,  state,  or  character  of  being  vivi- 
parous.   (See  extract  under  Oviparity.) 

vi-vip'-a-roiis,  a.  [Lat.  viviparus,  from 
vivus  =  alive,  and  pario  =■  to  bring  forth.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang,  d  Zool. :  Producing  young 
alive.  The  term  is  used  in  the  two  following 
senses : 

(1)  Of  those  animals  in  which  the  chorion, 
or  external  tunic  of  the  ovum,  contracts  a 
vascular  adhesion  to  the  uterus. 

"It  is  not  very  eaay  to  conceive  a  more  evidenUj 
prospet-'tive  Goiitrivancc  thim  that  which,  in  all  vivU 
parous  animals,  is  found  in  the  milk  of  the  femaJe 
pareut,"— /"o/fiff     Nat.  Theol.,  ch,  xiv, 

(2)  Of  those  animals  the  young  of  which  are 
extricated  from  their  egg-coverings  in  theovi- 

•and  produced  alive. 
i.  Jjot. :  Bearing  young  plants  in  place  of 
flowers  and  seeds,  as  Marica  ccemlea.    There 
are  some  viviparous  ferns,  as  Asplenium  bu^ 
Mferum.     [Buluil,  Gemma.] 

viviparous-blenny,  a. 

Ichthy. :  Zoarces  viviparus,  a  species  about 
a  foot  long,  common  on  the  European  side 
of  the  Atlantic,  ranging  into  the  German 
Ocean  and  the  Baltic.  The  female  produces 
her  young  alive,  and  these  are  so  well  de- 
veloped at  their  birth  that  they  immediately 
swim  about  lalmost  as  boldly  as  the  adults. 
From  two  to  three  hundred  are  produced  by 
one  female,  and  directly  before  parturition 
the  abdomen  is  so  distended  that  it  is  impos- 
sible to  touch  it  without  causing  some  of  the 
young  to  be  extruded.    [Zoarces,] 

viviparons-fislies,  s.  pi. 

Ichthy. :  Fishes,  the  female  of  which  pro- 
duce their  young  alive,  as  the  result  of  actual 
congress,  the  males  in  most  cases  being  fur- 
nished with  intromittent  organs.  Among 
these  are  many  of  the  Chondropterygians,  the 
families  Embiotocidse,  many  of  the  Blenni- 
idfe  and  Cyprinodontidse,  and  several  Loptao> 
branchs. 

Viviparous-larva,  s, 

Entom. .  The  larva  of  the  genus  MiastoT 
(q.v.). 

viviparous-lizard,  s, 

Zool. :  Lacerta  vivipara,  a  British  species, 
from  four  to  six  inches  long.  The  colours  and 
markings  vary  greatly ;  the  general  ground  tint 
of  the  upper  parts  is  a  greenish-brown  dotted 
with  black ;  the  under  surface  in  the  mala 
bright  orange  spotted  with  black,  in  tiie 
female  pale  grayish-green. 

v5t-vip'-gi-ro&8-l^,  adv.  [Eng.  viviparous; 
-ly,\    In  a  viviparous  manner, 

vi-vip'-a-roijs-ness,  s.  [Eng.  viviparous; 
•Tiess.]  The  quality,  stat«,  or  character  of 
being  viviparous ;  viviparity. 

viv-i(-per-5ep'-tion,  s.  [Lat.  mv^^s  =  alive, 
and  Eng,  perception.]  The  perception  of  the 
processes  of  vital  functions  in  their  natural 
action.'  (Opposed  to  observation  by  vivi- 
section.)   (/.  G.  Wilkinson.) 

*  viv'-i-sSct,  v.t.  [Vivisection,]  To  dissect 
while  still  living. 

"The  great  physiologist  ,  .  .  Is  represented  stAod- 
Ing,  and  at  bis  feet  a  little  rabbit  waiting  to  be  vivi- 
sected."—St.  James's  Gazette,  Feb.  9,  1886. 

viv-i-sec'-tlon,  s.  [Lat.  oti™5  =  alive,  uid 
sectio  =  a  cutting,  a  section  (q*v.).] 


bSll.  hS^ ;  p6vit,  jtf^l ;  cat,  50X1,  chorus,  9hin,  ben^h ;  go,  gem ;  tMn,  this ;  sin.  as ;  CKpect,  Xenophon,  exist,    -lag, 
-oian,  -tian  =  shan.    -tioa,  -sion  =  shuu ;  -tioa,  -sion  =  zhuu.    -cious,  -tious,  -sious  =  obiis.    -ble,  -die.  &c  ~  bel,  del* 
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Natural  Science : 

1,  A  term  denoting,  in  its  strict  significa- 
tioD,  the  dissection  of  living  animals,  but 
popnlaily  employed  to  denote  the  practice  of 
pet  forming  operations  witti  the  knife  on  living 
animals,  with  the  view  (1)  of  increasing 
physiological  knowUdge;  (2)  of  converting 
speculative  into  positive  conclusion ;  and  (3) 
of  acquiring  manual  dexterity  in  operative 
surgery.  In  tliis  last  sense  vivisection  is 
principally  confined  to  the  French  veterinary 
schotds.  By  biohtgists  the  term  is  extended 
to  include  the  performance  of  all  scientific 
Bxperiments  of  a  kind  calculated  to  inflict 
pain  upon  living  animals,  and  having  for  their 
object  the  investigation  of  the  laws  which 
govern  life,  the  processes  of  disease,  the  action 
of  heat  and  cold,  poisons,  and  therapeutic 
remt-dies.  The  practice  apj'ears  to  have  been 
introduced  by  the  Alexandrian  School  in  the 
iDurth  century  b.c.  ;  and  to  tliis  pmctice  we 
•we.  among  many  otlier  benefits,  tlie  discovery 
•f  the  circulation  of  the  blood  by  Harvey ; 
tti«  treatment  of  aneurism  by  ligatures  by 
Hrnnter ;  the  distinction  of  the  sensory  and 
»ot<)r  nerves  by  Bell  ;  the  introduction  of 
diloroform  ;  and  the  improved  treatment  of 
•erebral  diseases  which  resulted  from  the  re- 
aaarches  of  Brown-Seqnard  and  Bernard 
It  has  alao  been  highly  valuable  in  the  study 
af  the  reproduction  of  hone,  digestion  and 
•ocretion,  the  effects  of  hrain  excitation,  the 
biToatigation  of  parasitic  and  contsigious 
dlaft«.?erf,  the  action  of  poisnoa,  drugs  and 
Mfidicines,  and  many  other  matters  of  import- 
ance in  connection  with  modern  surgery  and 
medicine.  There  is  much  oppowition  to  vivi- 
BBCtiou,  and  vivisectora  generally  admit  the 
B«c«sity  of  observing  the  following  cunclitions- 
(1)  That  the  experimenter  should  be  a  skilled 
EBatjmist  and  physiologist;  (2)  That  anrea- 
tiietics  shoulil  be  used  where  possible ;  and  {'i) 
That  whi>n  a  physiolugical  lact  has  been 
ietermined,  exhihitions  of  the  experiments  hy 
which  it  wa.-s  determined  are  unnecessary  anil, 
fcerefore,  unjustifiable.  An  Anti-vivisection 
Seciety  was  founded  in  1875  and  another  in 
187fi      (Hayitn,) 

2.  Any  painful  scientific  experimeat  per- 
fcrmed  upon  a  living  animal. 

"  We  muEt  conclude  tba.t  viviiectioni  are  not  Justlfl- 
aW«  fiti  tljfi  iiiei'u  iuatrucLloii  of  oidiiiary  atudeuta," — 
Weitminster  Jieview,  Jul,  ie6t>.  p.  l&O. 

ViT-i-SGC'-tion-al,  a.  [Eng.  vivisection  ; -al.] 
Of  or  pertaining  to  vivisection  (q.v.). 

"  It  is  impoBsible  hy  vivisectional  experiment  to 
know  which  iiilcTOscopical  elciueuts  of  the  tissues  of 
Wii  auiui.il  we  deitioy." — WttlTnijtater  Review,  Jan., 
lies,  p.  148. 

viv-i-sec'-tioii-ist,  8.  [Eng.  vivisection  ; 
-m(.J  One  who  ])ractise«  or  upholds  vivi- 
Mction ;  a  vivisector. 

"  Then  we  ars  introduced  to  a  certain  9ivit9ctionUt.'' 
—Echo.  Sept.  e.  18B(. 

viv'-i-sec-tor,  *.  [Lat.  vivus  =  alive,  and 
sKtoT  =  a  cutter.]  [Sector.]  One  who  prac- 
tises vivisection. 

"  It  is  obviously  lnii)ouIble  ...  to  yield  the  re- 
tjDlrod  trust  in  tlie  piinwcCorj.''— Cont«m-/ioi-ury  He- 
viaa,  Feb.  18BT.  p.  S4«. 

Uribc'-en,  s.  [The  fern,  of  fox ;  cf.  Ger.  fiichsin, 
tcTtx' of  fuclis  =  a  fox.  Ihis  is  the  only  sur- 
viving instance  of  the  old  English  mode  of 
forming  the  feminine  by  adding  the  suff.  -en 
to  tlie  masculine.] 

1.  Lit. ;  A  she-foi. 

"Tliese,  from  their  atxe,  are  not  difficult  to  OTer- 
•ome  eapeciiilly  if  die  aud  ttixen  hunt  ui  company." — 
Bt  Jameai  Gazette,  Feb.  10,  1.&S7. 

2.  Figuratively : 

*  (1)  An  ill-tempered,  snarling  man. 
(2)  A   turbulent,  quarrelsome    woman  ;   a 
termagant,  a  scolil. 

" '  That  may  he  very  honourable  in  you,'  answered 
tlifl  pertiuacioua  vixen."— Mucaulai/-'  Bist.  £ng., 
ch.  XT, 

^x'-en-ish,  a.  [Eng.  vixen  ; -ish.]  Pei-tain- 
ing  to  or  resembling  a  vixen  ;  ill-tempered, 
cross. 

•■  So  Tom  Smart  and  his  cl.iy-coloured  gijr  with  the 
red  wheels,  and  the  vixt^ith  mare  with  the  fiist  pace, 
wentuu  to)n:Uiei."—Dickefia.  PKkiHck,  ch   xiv, 

Vix'-en-l^,  a.  [Eng.  vixen;  -ly.]  Having 
the  qualities  of  a  vixen  ;  ill-tempered,  sna^^ 
pisli. 

Viz.«  conj-  [See  def.]  A  contraction  of  vide- 
licet ((I.V.). 

*  vi'-za-xn@nt,  s.  [See  def.l  A  cnmiption  of 
advisement    {Shal:esp. :  Merry  Wives,  i.  1.) 


•viz'-ard,  s.    [Visor.] 

'*  viz'-ard,  v.t.     [Vizard,  s.]    To  mask. 
"  Degree  \ielng  vigarded. 
The  unworthieat  shows  as  fairly  in  the  mask." 
ShoAeap. :  3^-oilus  ±  Cressida,  1.  8. 

*  ^z-ca'-9lia,  s.    [Viscacha.] 

vi-zier',  int-zir',  ^-§ier',  s.  [Arab,  wazir 
=  a  counsellor  of  state,  minister,  vicegerent, 
orig.=  a  porter,  hence,  one  who  bears  the 
burden  of  state  affairs,  from  wazara  =  to  bear 
a  burden,  to  support,  to  sustain.]  The  title 
of  a  high  political  officer  in  the  Turkish  em- 
pire and  other  Muhammadan  states.  The 
title  is  given  in  Turkey  to  the  heads  of  the 
various  ministerial  departments  into  which 
the  divan  or  ministerial  council  is  divided, 
and  to  all  pashas  of  three  tails.  The  prime- 
minister,  or  president  of  the  divan,  is  styled 
the  grand  vizier,  vizier-azain  or  sadr-aaam. 
In  India  vizier  was  the  title  of  the  highest 
officer  at  the  Mogul  court  at  Delhi ;  and 
nawab-vizier  ultimately  became  the  heredi- 
tary title  in  the  dynasty  ruling  at  Oude. 

vi - zier'- ate,  s.  [Eng.  vizier;  -ate.]  The 
office,  state,  or  autliority  of  a  vizier. 

vi-Zier'-i-al»  a.  [Eng,  vizier;  -iol.]  Of,  per- 
taining to,' or  issued  by  a  vizier. 

viz'-6r,  s.    [Visor.) 

viz'-6r,  v.t.    (Vizor,  «.]    To  cover  with  or  as 

virith  a  vizor ;  to  mask. 

vlac'-ke  vark,  s.    [Dut.] 

Zool. :  The  name  given  by  the  Dutch  colo- 
nists of  South  Africa  to  Phacochaeru*  ethio- 
picus.    [Wart-hog.] 

V'-moth, «.    [See  def.) 

Mntgm. :  Halia  wavaria,  a  rather  common 
British  geometer  moth,  family  Macaridte. 
Antennse  of  the  male  pectinated,  those  of  the 
female  simple.  Wings  gray,  tinged  with  a 
faint  iridescence  or  pur[de  gloss;  the  fore 
wings  streaked,  and  having  four  conspicuous 
spots,  the  second  one  shaped  like  a  V,  whence 
the  name.  The  caterpillar  feeds  on  the  goose- 
berry. 

TO-and-zei'-ap  s.  [From  the  Malagasy  name.] 

Bot. :   A  genus  of  Phaseolese.      Voandzeia 

suhterranea  has  at  last  subterranean    fruit. 

It  is  a  native  of  Africa,  but  is  cultivated  also 

in  America  for  its  eatable  seeds  and  legumes. 

v6c'-a-Me,  s.  [Fr-,  from  Lat.  vocabulum  = 
an  appellation,  designation,  or  name,  from 
voco  =  to  call,  from  vox,  genit.  vocis  =  the 
voice  (q.v.).]  A  word,  a  term,  a  name ; 
specif.,  a  word  considered  as  composed  of 
certain  sounds  or  letters,  without  regard  to 
its  meaning. 

"To  conjure  wi'Ui  the  magic  vocable)  'peace,' 
'liberty,'  and  ' humanity.'"— i>oi?tf  Telegraph,  Oct.. 
1815. 

v6-cab'-u-lar-3^,  «.  [Fr.  vocdbulaire,  fi-om 
vocable  =  a  vocable  (q.v.).] 

1.  A  list  or  collection  of  the  words  of  a 
language,  arranged  in  alphabetical  order,  and 
briefly  explained  ;  a  dictionary,  a  lexicon,  a 
word-book. 

"  A  wocabulaiy  made  after  this  fashion  would  with 
more  ease,  and  in  lefts  time,  teach  the  true  significa- 
tion nf  many  teiuia." — Locke:  Suman  Understajid., 
bk.  lii.,  ch.  ii. 

2.  The  sum  or  stock  of  words  used  in  a 
language  ;  the  range  of  words  employed  in  a 
particular  profession,  trade,  or  branch  of 
science. 

"Their  structxire  and  vocahularv  have  been  fully 
illustrated  by  Schiefner  and  F.  Miiller."— jifhcTiteum, 
Dec.  20,  1884, 

T[  For  the  difference  between  vocabulary  a-xidi 
dictionary,  see  Dictionary. 

*  vo-cab'-u-list,  s.  [Eng.  vocabulary);  -ist.] 
The  writer  or  compiler  of  a  vocabulary. 

vo'-cal,  *v6'H3all,  a.  &  s.  [Fr.  vocal,  from 
Jjnt.'vocalis  =  sonorous,  vocal,  from  vox,  genit. 
vocis  =  the  voice.] 

A,  As  adjective : 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Of  or  peitaining  to  the  voice  or  speech  ; 
uttered  or  delivered  with  the  voice. 

"  The  bells  of  Rylatono  seemed  to  say  .  .  . 
With  vocal  mus]c,  'Ooo  us  ayde  I'" 

Wordtworth  :  White  Doe.  viL 

2.  Having  a  voice ;  endowed  with,  or  as  if 
with  a  voice. 


IL  Technically: 

1.  Phonetic: 

(1)  Uttered  with  voice,  as  distinct  ft-ora 
breath  ;  voiced,  sonant.  (Said  of  certain  let- 
ters, as  2  as  distinguished  from  s,  or  v  as  dis- 
tinguished from/.)    [Voice,  s.,  II.  4.] 

(2)  Having  a  vowel  character ;  vowel. 

2.  Music: 

(1)  For  or  by  the  voice.  (Only  applied  to 
music  intended  to  be  sung.) 

(2)  Applied  to  compositions  so  written  as  to 
be  easy  and  effective  for  the  voice. 

(3)  Applied  to  the  singirig  quality  of  toae 
obtained  from  an  iusti'ument. 

B,  As  suhstantiv : 

Roman  Church :  A  man  who  has  a  right  to 
vote  in  certain  elections. 

vocal-chords,  vocal-cords,  i.  ]»I. 

Anat.:  The  inferior  thyro-arytenoid  liga- 
ments ;  elastic  membranes,  the  edges  of  whidi 
form  the  side  of  the  glottis.  They  are  attached 
in  front  to  the  tliyroid  cartilage,  and  eiid 
behind  in  a  process  of  the  arytenoid  cartilages. 
They  nearly  close  the  aperture  of  the  wtjjd- 
pipe.  (For  the  use  of  the  vocal  chords*seft 
VOICE,  a.,  II.  1.)  In  addition  to  them  tliere  are 
upper  or  false  vocal  chords,  which  are  not 
immediately  concerned  in  the  prodnction  of 
the  voice.     [Voice,  s.,  II.  1.] 

vocal-tube.,  s. 

Anat.:  The  part  of  the  air-passages  above 
the  inferior  ligaments  of  the  larynx,  including 
the  passages  through  the  mouth  and  nostrils. 
{Dunglison.) 

Vd-c3l'-io,  a.     [Eng.  vocal;  -ic.]     Relating, 
pertaining  to,  or  consisting  of  vowel  sounds. 
"Take  the  word  few,  in  which  it  has  only  a  tecalia 
sound."— ii'arZe :  Philolugii  of  £nglish  Language,  S  129. 

VO'-cal-ism,  s.     [Eng.  vocal ;  -i^m.l 

1.  The  exercise  of  the  vocal  organs ;  vocaliza- 
tion. 

"  There  la  one  dialect  ol  our  family  which  is  dis- 
iioeuiahed  for  sucli  a  voculum,  nod  that  is  Maiso- 
Grothic," — Sarle  :  Philology  qf  Mngliah  'J'Qtiffue,  §  ll>9, 

2.  A  vocalic  sound. 

"To  utter  such  thick-lipped  voealiMia  as  JUobob." — 
Earle :  Philoioi/y,  S  128. 

v6'-cal-iat,  s.  [Eng.  vocal;  -ist,]  A  voc«l 
musfcian ;  a  singer,  as  opposed  to  an  instru- 
mental pel-former. 

*  v6-cal'-l-t^,  a.    [Eng.  vocal;  -i(y.] 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  ntterable 
by  the  voice. 

"  Smoothneu  mnd  freeness  of  locality.'— Holder. 

2,  The  quaUty  of  being  a  vowel ;  vocalio 
character. 

vo-cal-i-za-tlon,  vd-cal-i-§ta'-tioii»  n. 

[Eng.  vocaliz(e),  vocalis^e);  -ation.] 
I.  Ordinary  La/ngvMge: 

1.  The  act  of  vocalizing  ;  the  state  of  beiiig 
vocalized. 

2.  The  formation  and  uttorauce  of  vocal 
Bounds. 

II.  Music: 

1.  Control  of  the  voice  and  vocal  sounds. 

2.  Kethod  of  producing  and  phrasing  notes 
with  the  voice. 

"  Not  merely  was  her  voeaZitafdon  beyond  repiofudi, 
but  her  acting  was  quite  up  to  the  same  hish  l«v«L" — 
HaUp  Telegraph,  Fell.  4,  1866. 

vo'-cal-ixe,  v6'-cal-i§ie,  v,t    [Ft.  vocaiiser, 

from  vocal  =  vocar(q.v.).] 

1.  To  form  into  voice  ;  to  make  vocal, 

"It  is  one  thing  to  give  an  impnlse  to  breftth  alixia; 
another  thing  to  vocalize  that  hnAili."— Bolder. 

2.  To  Utter  with  voice,  and  not  merely 
breath  ;  to  make  sonant. 

VO'-cal-ly,  adv.    [Eng.  vocal;  -ly.] 

1.  In  a  vocal  manner  ;  with  voice  ;  with  aa 

audible  sound. 

2.  In  words ;  verbally. 

"We  ,  .  .  commemorate  mentally,  votnllv,  and 
manually  .  .  .  the  death  and  burial  of  Chiwfc  vat 
\jOTCi."—Waterland:   IForfr*,  viii.  222. 

3.  As  regards  vowels  or  vocalic  sounds. 

"  Syllables  which  KcevocrUluot  the  lowest  conaldeia* 
t\oa."—Earle :  'Philology  nf  £nglith  Tongue,  %  «47. 

VO'-cai-neS9,  s.  [Eng.  vocal;  -ness.]  'Hie 
quality  or  state  of  being  vocal ;  vocalitj. 

v6-ca'-tlon,  «.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  voQeaicfaem>, 
accus.  of  vocalio  —  a  calling,  bidding,  tnvtta^ 


&te,  fStit,  faxe,  amidst,  what,  t&U,  fother:  we,  wet,  here,  carnal,  her,  thdre;  pine,  pit,  nre,  nr,  marine;  gd,  p^ 
or,  wore,  w^li^  work,  whcti,  som;  mate,  ctib,  ciire,  ^nite,  cur,  role,  fiUl;  try,  Sihrlaa«    sD,<»  =  e;  ey==a;  qLu  =  Icv^ 
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tron,  from  vocatus,  pa,  par.  of  voco  =  to  call, 
from  vox,  Keuit.   foc(s  =  the  voice;  Sp.  voca- 
cum  ;  Fort,  vovacuo ;  Iial.  vocazione.] 
I.  Ordinary  LanguagR : 

1.  A  cailing  or  desiL^nation  to  a  particular 
state,  profession,  or  business  ;  a  suiiimous,  an 

'    injunction,  a  Cfill. 

2.  One's  calling',  prnfessinn,  business,  em- 
ployment, trade,  or  oceup,.tion. 

•'  If  lioneaty  be  the  lienrt,  iudiisti-y  is  the  right  hand 
of  every  uocation."~Ba,i-roio  •  :iirtnona,  vol.  iii,.  aer.  U. 

II.  Scripture  d:  Ecdesiol. :  The  Git-ek  word 
(icAfjo-i?)  so  translated  in  Epli.  iv.  1,  but  gen- 
erally in  the  Authorised  Version  rendered 
"cMllinjr,"  is  applied  to  the  position  of  all 
Christian  men.  '.See  extniet.)  In  a  more 
restricted  sense  the  term  is  taken  for  that 
"disposition  of  Divine  Providence  whereby 
persons  are  invited  to  serve  God  in  some 
spe'.-ial  state,"  r,./.,  as  clerics,  or  (in  the 
Roman  Church)  as  religious.  [Calling,  C. 
II.  1.,  Religious,  B.] 

"  Receive  ouv  bupiiiicatlons  and  prayera,  which  we 
offer  bufore  thee  fur  rJl  eaUitea  of  men  in  tliy  lioly 
church,  thiit  every  ineiiiber  of  the  same,  in  liU  voca- 
ti'-n  iuid  minisLry,  niiiy  truly  and  godly  serve  thee."— 
Second  Collect  for  Oood  Friday. 

•  vo-ca'-tion-al,  a.  [Eng.  vocation;  -al.'\ 
Pertaining  or  relating  to  a  vocation  or  occu- 
lta tion. 

"Sailora  are  a  clasa  apart,  but  only  in  a  vocational 
sense." — DtiUj/  Telegraph,  Jau,  2, 1886. 

VOC'-a~tive,  a.  &  s.  [Lat.  vocativus.  from 
vocatiis,  pa.  )'ar.  of  voco  =  to  call ;  Fr.  vocatif; 
Sp.,  Port.,  &  Ital.  vocciivo.] 

A,  As  adj. :  Pertaining  or  relating  to  calling 
or  addressing  by  name  ;  appellative.  Applied 
to  the  grammatical  case  of  nouns  in  wliieh  a 
person  or  thing  is  addressed. 

B.  As  subst.  :  A  term  of  address;  specif., 
in  grammar,  that  case  which  is  employed  in 
calling  upon  a  person  or  thing. 

"This  document,  interspersed  with  cereinoiiial  vora- 
tives—'O  Most  High  Prince  i  *  0  Mighty  Emperor  1'" 
— Daily  Telegraph,  October  1,  1885. 

*  voch'-y-g.,  *.    [Vochvsia.] 

voch-y-a'-9e~sB,  vo-chys-i-a'-^e-se,  s.  pi 

[Mild,   Lat.  *  vochy(a),   voehysi(a) ;   Lat.  fern, 
pi.  adj.  suff.  -acea\] 

Bat.  :  Vochyads  ;  an  order  of  Hypogynous 
Exngens,  alliance  Sapindales.  Trees  or  shrubs 
with  opposite  branches,  four-angled  when 
young.  Leaves  normally  opposite,  the  upper 
ones  sometimes  alternate,  with  glands  or  two 
stipules  at  their  base  ;  flowers  generally  in 
terminal  panicles  or  large  gaily-coloured  ra- 
cemes; sepals  four  to  five,  unequal  in  size, 
the  upper  one  the  largest  and  having  a  spur  ; 
petals  one,  two,  three,  or  five,  unequal ;  sta- 
mens one  to  live,  generally  opposite  to  the 
petals,  most  of  them  sterile,  hut  one  having  a 
four-celled  fertile  anther;  style  one;  stigma 
one;  ovary  three-celled,  each  with  one,  two, 
or  many  ovules  ;  capsule  three-angled,  three- 
celled,  three -valved,  or  occasionally  one- 
celled,  one-seeded;  seed  usually  winged. 
Natives  of  tropical  America. 

voch'-y-ad,  s.    [Mod.  Lat.  vochyisia);  Eng. 
suff.  -ad.] 
Bot.  (PL) :  The  Vochyacese  (q.v.).     (Lindley.) 

v6-cliys'-i-a»  *  v6cli'-y-a,  s.  [From  vochy, 
the  Guianan  name  of  Vochysia  guianensis.] 

Bot. :  The  typical  genus  of  Vochyaceee  (q.v.). 
Tropical  Ampriean  trees  with  ovate  entire 
leaves,  opposite  or  verticillate.  Flowers  in 
panicles,  yellow  or  orange,  with  a  smell  of 
violets;  calyx  five-cleft,  one  segment  spurred; 
petals  three,  one  larger  than  the  others  ;  sta- 
mens three ;  capsule  triangular,  with  three 
cells,  eacli  containing  a  one-winged  seed. 

*  v6-cir-er-an9e,  s.  [Eng.  voci/eran{t) ;  -ce.] 
Noise,  clamour. 

"  All  now  Is  wrangle,  abuse,  and  vociferance." 

R.  Drouming :  Master  Bugueg  of  Saxa-GotJta. 

•  vo-5if' -er-ant,  a.  [Lat.  vodferans,  pr. 
par.  of  voci/ero  =  to  vociferate  (q.v.).]  Vo- 
ciferating, clamorous,  vociferous. 

"  That  placid  flock,  that  pastor  vociferant." 

R.  Browning :  ChrUtmas  Eve,  It. 

VO-^if-er-ate,  v.i.  &  t.  [Lat.  vod/eratus, 
pa.  par,  of  vociferor,  from  vox,  genit.  vocis 
~  the  voice,  and /ero  =  to  bear,  to  lift  up.] 

A.  Intrans. :  To  cry  out  loudly ;  to  bawl ; 
to  exclaim  loudly ;  to  shout  out. 

"  Through  the  mnka  vociferating,  call'd 
Uifl  Trojans  on."         Oowper  :  Bomer  ;  Utad  xv. 


E.  Trans. :  To  utter  with  a  loud  or  clamor- 
ous voice ;  to  shout  out, 

"Tlie  poor  plebeian,  though  he  may  vatifcrate  the 
word  liberty,  knuw^  not  liuw  to  givo  it  an  effeutuiii 
support."— A'rtoa:.-  Essays.  No.  8L 

vo-9if-er-a -tion,  *  vo-cif-er-a-cy-on,  s. 

[Fr,  vocije.iution,  from  Lat.  voclftrationem, 
acciis,  of  vocij'eratlo  =  &\\  outcry.]  IVocife- 
RATE.]  The  act  of  vociferating ;  a  violent 
outcry ;  a  clamorous  or  vehement  utterance 
of  the  voice. 

"  The  vavi/i; rations  of  emotion  or  of  pain." — Byron  : 

OhiUlt!  Ilai  ^id.  iv.    (JJote;!.) 

*  v6-9if'-er-a-tdr,  s.  [Lat.,  from  voci/eratvs, 
jia.  par,  of  vnci/ero  =  to  vociferate  (q.v.),J 
One  who  vociferates ;  a  clamorous  shouter. 

"  He  defied  the  voclferators  to  do  their  worst." — 
Dalli/  Telegraph.  Octobur  27,  1887. 

*  VO-^if-er-os'-i-ty,  s,     [Eng.  vodferoits; 

-ity.]  The  quality  or  state  cf  being  vociferous ; 
claniorousness. 

-  Carlyle  : 

VO-jif'-er-ous,  a.  [Eng,  vocifer(ate);  -oiis.] 
Uttering  a  lond  noise  ;  crying  out  or  shouting 
veliemently ;  bawling,  clamorous. 

"Was  no  less  vnci fern  11^  in  his  harangue."— Cooft.' 
Third  Voyage,  bk.  iii.,  c\\.  xiii. 

V0-5if'-er-ous-l^,  adv.  [Eng,  vociferous; 
-ly.\  In  a  vociferous  manner;  with  great 
noise  uv  clamour. 

*  vo-gif '-er-ous-nes8,  s.  [Eng.  vodferotis; 
-Tiess.J  The  quality  or  state  of  being  vociferous; 
noisiness,  claniorousness, 

*v6c' -U-lar,  a.  [Lat,  vox,  genit.  vocis  =  the 
voice.]    Vocal. 

"  The  aeries  of  vociilar  exclamntionfl."  —  BickenM  : 
Oliver  Twiet,  ch.  vii, 

*"v6c'-Ule,  s,  [A  dimin.  from  Lat.  vox,  genit, 
vods  =  the  voice,]  A  faint  or  weak  sound  of 
the  voice,  as  that  made  in  separating  the  lips 
in  pronouncing  the  lettei's  p,  t,  or  k. 

v6d'-ka,  s.  [Russ.]  An  intoxicating  spirit 
distilled  from  rye,  and  much  used  in  Russia. 

voe,  s.  [Icel.  vor.]  An  inlet,  bay,  or  creek. 
{Orkney  &  SketlanA.) 

"  Tn  the  voes  of  Orkney,  Haco, 

Tliou  didst  spread  thy  prideful  anil." 
Blackie  :  Lays  of  Highlands  &  Islands,  p.  60. 

voelk'-ner-ite  (os  as  e),  s,  [After  Captain 
Volkner;  suff.  -He{Min.).'} 

Mi)i. :  A  talc-like  mineral,  occurring  mas- 
sive and  foliated  with  yellow  serpentine,  at 
Suaruin,  Norway,  and  at  Slatoust,  Urals. 
Crystallization,  hexagonal.  Hardness,  2'0  ; 
sp,  gr,  2-04;  colour,  white;  lustre,  pearly; 
feel,  greasy;  translucent  to  transparent. 
Compos.  :  alumina,  16"8;  magnesia,  39'2  ; 
water,  44-0  =  100,  yielding  the  formula 
Al203,3HO+6MgOHO+6HO. 

Vo'-gie,  a,  [Etym.  doubtful;  perhaps  con- 
nected with  vogue  (q.v.).]  Vain,  merry,  cheer- 
ful, well-pleased.    (Scotch.) 

Vo'-gle,  s.     [Etym.  doubtful.] 

Min. :  A  cavity  in  a  lode  or  vein,  a  vugg  or 
ingle. 

VOg'-li-^n-ite,  s,  [Named  after  Dr.  J.  F. 
Vogl,  of  Bohemia.] 

Min. .'  A  mineral  occurring  in  globular  or 
earthy  encrustations  on  uraninite  (q.v.). 
Soft.  Colour  and  streak,  shades  of  green. 
Compos, ;  a  basic  sulphate  of  uranium.  Found 
near  Joachimsthal,  Bohemia. 

VOg'-lite,  S.      [VOQLIANITE.] 

Min. :  The  name  given  to  aggregations  of 
rhomboidal  scales  occurring  implanted  on 
uraninite  at  Joachimsthal,  Bohemia.  Lustre, 
pearly ;  colour,  emenild-  to  grass-green.  An 
analysis  yielded  carbonic  acid,  2G"41 ;  pro- 
toxide of  uranium,  37  "0;  lime,  14-09;  protoxide 
of  copper,  8-40  ;  water,  13-90  =  99-80,  which 
yields  the  formula  aUOCOg  +  2CaOC02  + 
3CuO,2COa+14HO. 

vogue,  8.  (Fr.  =  vogue,  sway,  authority, 
power,  fashion  ;  lit.  =  the  swaying  motion  of 
a  ship,  hence  its  sway,  drift,  or  course ;  prop, 
pa.  par,  of  vaguer  =  to  sail,  from  Ital.  voga  = 
the  stroke  of  an  oar  in  the  water,  from  vogare 
=  to  row,  from  Ger.  wogen  =  to  flnctuate,  to 
be  in  motion  ;  O.  H,  Ger.  wagon,  from  waga  =  a 
■wave ;  Sp.  boga  —  the  act  nf  rowing ;  estar  en 
boga  =  to  be  in  vogue.]    [Wag,  v.]  \ 


*  1.  Sway,  currency,  prevalent  use,  power, 
or  authority, 

"  Considering  these  Bcrmoua  Tx>re  ao  great  a  vogue 
among  the  papiats."- Sir^pe:  Eccles.  Memor.  ;  1  Mary 
(an.  1563). 

2.  The  mode  or  fashion  prevalent  at  any 
particular  time;  popular  reception  for  the 
time  ;  poimlar  repnte  or  estimation. 

"  Tha  mgue  of  the  hutiHoin  in  Paria  was  tnLuaient." 
—Daily  T'slegraph,  Aliircli  16,  1386. 

K  Now  generally  used  in  the  phrase  in 
vogue  :  as,  tlie  fasliion  nt)w  in  vogue. 

volje,  *voi3»  *voyce,  *voys,  s.     [O,  Fr. 

vols  (Fr.  voix)^9,  voice,   stiuud,   from   Lat. 
vocem,  accus.  of  uos  =  tht;  voice  ;  cf.  Sans,  irncfi 
to  speak  ;  vachas  =  speech.] 
I.  Onilnary  Language: 

1.  I'he  sound  uttered  by  the  months  of 
living  creatures,  whether  men  or  the  lower 
animals ;  especially,  liuniJin  utterances  in 
speaking,  singing,  or  otherwise  ;  the  soH>rf 
made  when  a  person  speaks  or  sings. 

"  Within  such  distance  an  a  voice  ma?  reach." 

Cowper:  Bomer  ;  Odgtsoff  xM. 

2.  A  particular  mode  or  chai-acter  of  spftak- 
ing  or  of  sounds  uttered  ;  as,  a  loud  vctKx,  a  low 
voice. 

3.  The  f;iculty  or  pnwer  of  speaking  or  sing- 
ing ;  speech  :  as.  To  lose  one'.s  voice. 

4.  A  sound  produced  by  an  inanimate  oW 
ject,  and  regarded  as  representing  the  voica 
of  au  intelligent  being  ;  sound  emitted  :  aa, 
the  voice  of  a  trumptt. 

5.  Anything  analogous  to  human  speedi, 
which  conveys  impressions  to  any  «f  tlw 
senses. 

"  Unworthy  be  the  voice  of  Fame  to  henr. 
That  sweetest  rnuaic  to  an  hunest  tiu:" 

Pope :  Iluraue,  aaK  IL 

*  6.  A  word,  a  term,  a  vocable, 
7.  Language,  words,  speech, 

"  No  inau  coude  know 
Hlsspeche  nc  his  voia,  thougb  men  it  herd." 

Chaucer  :  C.  T.,  1.374 

*  8.  That  which  is  said  or  spoke* ;  ta£k, 
report. 

"  The  common  voice,  I  see,  ia  verified 
Of  thee."  Shakiiip. :  Usnry  Till.,  t,  & 

*9.  Opinion  expressed;  judgmeuk 

"  The  voice  of  Christendom," 

Sltu/ccisp. :  Bmrj/  riff.,  fl.  ± 

10.  The  right  of  expressing  an  opiuioa  or 
judgment;  a  vote,  a  suffrage. 

"  Tlie  one  thing  which  the  labourer  wants  is  a  voice 
in  the  mauagumuut  of  the  wurlchouse." — Echo,  Aurd 
21,  1886. 

11.  A  wish,  order,  or  injunction  expressed 
or  made  known  in  any  way ;  a  command,  a 

precept. 

"  Ye  would  not  be  obedient  to  the  voice  of  the  head 

your  God."~Z)(.'ite,  viii.  20. 

*  12.  Oue  who  speaks ;  a  speaker. 

"  A  potent  uoice  of  Parliiuuent," 

Tennyson :  In  Memoriayn,  cJCiL  U. 

II,  Technically : 

1.  Physiol  :  A  sound  emitted  from  the 
larynx  (q.v.),  which  is  the  organ  of  voice.  To 
produce  it  a  blast  of  air,  driven  by  a  more  or 
less  prolonged  expiratory  movement,  throws 
the  vocal  cords  (q..v.)  into  vibiation,  tliey 
again  imparting  their  vibrations  to  the  column 
of  air  above  them.  When  a  note  is  to  be 
uttered  the  vocal  cords  become  parallel  to 
each  otiier,  and  thus  more  easily  vibrate 
by  a  moderate  blast  of  air.  The  true  vocal 
cords  and  the  parts  of  the  larynx  which 
affect  them  constitute  the  essential  vocal  ap- 
paratus, whilst  the  parts  above-  viz.,  th« 
ventricles  of  the  larynx  with  the  false  vocal 
cords,  the  pharynx,  and  the  cavity  of  the 
mouth — constitute  a  resonance  tube.  In  a 
voice  are  to  be  distinguished  loudness  and 
pitch,  the  former  dependent  on  the  strength 
of  the  expiratory  blast,  the  latter  on  the 
lengtli  and  degree  of  tension  of  the  vocal  cord. 
The  shrill  voice  of  a,  child  arises  from  the  short- 
ness of  its  C';ras  in  infancy;  soprano,  tenor, 
and  baritune  voii-es  also  depend  respectively 
on  the  length  of  the  cords,  those  of  a  man 
being  about  one-third  longer  than  those  of 
a  woman  or  of  a  boy.  The  breaking  of  the 
voice  at  pnberty  aiises  from  the  rapid  de- 
velopment of  the  larynx. 

2.  Gram. :  That  form  of  the  verb  or  body  of 
inflections  which  shows  the  relation  of  the 
subject  of  the  affirmation  or  predication  to  the 
action  expressed  by  the  verb.  In  English  and 
many  other  languages  there  are  two  voices — 
active  and  passive  (see  these  words) ;  in  Gieek 
and  some  other  languages  there  is  a  third 
voice— tlie  middle  (q.v.). 


boil,  bo^;  p6ut,  j6\^l;  cat,  (eU,  chorus,  9liin,  bengb;  go,  gem;  thiji,  this;  sin,  as;  expect,  Xenophon,  e^ist.    ph  ~  f; 
-«iaii.  -tlan  =  shan.    -tion,  -sion  =  shun;  -tion,  -sion  =  zhun.    -cious,  -tious,  -sious  -  shus.   -ble,  -die,  &e.  =  bel,  del. 
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voice— voire 


3.  Music :  Voices  may  be  arranged  in  six 
orders  or  classes,  according  to  gravity  or 
arutenesa,  viz.,  the  bass,  barytone,  tenor,  alto, 
or  coutralto,  mezzo-soprano,  and  soprano  (see 
these  words).  The  Hrst  three  are  the  natural 
voices  of  men,  and  the  second  three  those  of 
women.  The  compass  or  raiige  of  notes  is 
dilferent  in  each  voice,  but  it  is  not  compass 
alone  which  detennines  the  class  to  which  any 
voice  may  belong,  as  very  frequently  a  bary- 
tone quality  of  vr)ice  is  limited  to  the  range 
of  a  bass,  and  a  tenor  quality  to  the  compass 
of  a  barytone. 

4.  PhoTieiics :  Sound  uttered  with  resonance 
of  the  vocal  chords,  and  not  with  a  mere 
emission  of  breath  ;  sonant  utterance. 

11  *  (1)  In  Tfiy  mice :  In  my  name.  {SJiakesp. : 
Measure  for  Measure,  i.  3.) 
(2)  With  one  voice :  Unanimously. 

"  The  Greekish  heads,  which,  with  one  voice. 
Call  Agamemnon  head  and  general." 

ShdkeBfK :  Troitux  &  Oreasida,  1.  a. 

V^9e,  *  voyce,  v.t.  &  i.    [Voice,  s.] 
A,  Transitive  : 

*1.  To  give  utterance  to ;  to  speak  of;  to 
announce,  torepoi"t,  to  rumour. 

■'  la  this  th'  Athenian  minion,  whom  the  world 
Voic'd  80  regnrdfuUy  ?  "    ShiilceBp.  :  Timon,  iv.  8. 

2.  To  fit  for  producing  the  proper  sounds  ; 
to  regulate  the  tone  of:  as,  To  voice  the  pipes 
of  an  organ. 

•3.  To  nominate;  to  adjudge  by  vote;  to 
vote. 

"  Made  you,  agaiuab  the  grain. 

To  voice  him  consuL"     Shakcsp. :  Coriolanas,  IL  8. 

•  S.  Intransitive : 

1.  To  clamour,  to  make  outcries. 

"  stir  not  qnestions  of  jurisdiction  ;  and  rather 
aaetime  tliy  riijht  in  silence  than  voice  it  with  clslms. " 
— Savoit. 

2.  To  vote. 

"The  people's  power  of  voicing  in  councila."— Bp, 
Taylor:  Episcopacy  Asserted,  §  4L 

l^f  ed,  *  voyoed,  pa.  par.  &,  a.    [Voice,  v.] 

A.  As  pa,  par.  (See  the  verb). 

B.  As  adjective : 

L  Ordinary  Language : 
L  Having  a  voice. 

"That's  Erythaea, 
Or  some  angel  voic'd  like  her," 

DenTiam.    [Todd.) 

*  2.  Spoken  of. 

"  Much  voiced  in  common  disconrae  for  their  pro- 
tMbility  to  such  preferment."  —  Fuller:  Worthies; 
Qeneral. 

II.  Phonetics:  Uttered  with  voice.    [Voice, 

«.,  II.  4.] 

vCige'-ful,  •voyce-ftill,  a.  [Eng.  voice,  s. ; 
'full.]    Having  a  voice;  vocal. 

"  The  Iliad  and  the  Odyaeee 
IUb8  to  the  swelling  of  the  voicefuX  Bea." 

Coleridge  :  Fancy  in  Nu.1  ^      '. 

•  v6i9e'-less,  a.    [Eng.  voice ;  -less.] 

1.  Having  no  voice ;  silent. 

"  But  the  tomb,  the  end  of  mortality.  Is  voic^ess 
wHX\\."—^crtbner's  Masiazme,  May,  1880,  p.  114, 

2.  Having  no  vote  or  right  of  judging. 

3.  Not  sounded  with  voice.  [Voice,  s.,  II.  4.] 

"  Many  of  the  final  voice  consonants  become  either 
wAeeless  or  whispered."— i9iwe£ ;  Eiat.  EnglWi  Sounds, 
p-fl. 

•  v6ioe'-less-ne8S,  s.  [Eng.  voiceless;  -ness.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  voiceless ;  si- 
lence. 

"  I  ba^  no  right  to  seek  a  hiding-place  within  the 
pnle  of  li?r  posseasioiia  by  keeping  her  in  a  condition 
of  voiefjessness." —  iV.  E.  Gladstone,  in  a  letter  in  lAfe 
efBp.  WUberforee,  ii.ZhZ. 

irSi9'-ing,  pr.  par.  &  s.    [Voice,  v.] 
Af  As  pr.  par. :  (See  the  verb). 
B.  As  substantive : 

*  1.  Ord.  Lang.  :  The  act  of  using  the  voice ; 
raising  of  a  rumour,  report,  or  the  like ;  ex- 
pressing in  words- 

"Sweet  and  solemn  voicing  of  nature's  meanings."— 
Seribner's  Magazine,  Oct.,  1878,  p.  8S6. 

2.  Music:  In  the  construction  of  organ- 
pipes,  paring  away  the  upper  edge  of  the 
block  in  a  wooden  mouth-pipe,  opposite  to 
the  lip  which  imparts  the  vibration  to  the  air 
iflfluing  from  the  plate  of  wind  (q.v.).  The 
upper  edge  is  obliquely  serrated,  to  divide  the 
issuing  stream  of  air,  the  result  of  which  is  to 
prevent  a  chirping  at  the  commencement  of 
the  note.  The  voicing  of  the  metallic  mouth- 
pipe  is  by  making  parallel  notches  on  the 
bevelled  surface  of  the  lip  at  an  angle  with 
the  axis  of  the  pipe. 


v6id,  *voide,  *voyd,  *voyde,  a.  &  a. 

[O.  Pr.  voide,  wtide  (Fr.  vide)  =  void,  empty, 
from  Lat.  vtdmim,  accus.  of  mduus  =  deprived, 
bereft,  waste,  empty.]    [Widow.] 

A.  As  adjective: 

1.  Empty;  not  containing  matter;  not  oc- 
cupied ;  unfilled,  vacant. 

"  The  earth  was  without  form  and  void."— Gen.  1.  2. 

2.  Having  no  holder,  possessor,  or  incum- 
bent ;  vatant,  unfilled. 

"  To  supply  divers  great  offices,  that  had  been  long 
voitl."—Caj>tden :  Itemains. 

3.  Being  Without ;  destitute,  wanting,  with- 
out, free.    (Followed  by  o/ before  an  object.) 

"  A  conscience  void  of  offence  toward  God." — Acts 
xxiv.  16. 

*  4,  Separated  from,  without. 

"  To  eapye  when  he  were  voyde  of  his  company."— 
Fabyan  :  Chronycle;  Richard  I.  (au.  lltja}. 

*  5.  Not  taken  up  with  business ;  unoccu- 
pied, leisure. 

"  I  chain  him  in  ray  study,  that  at  void  hours 
I  may  run  over  the  story  of  his  country." 

Masslnger.    {AnnancUile.) 

*6.  Unsubstantial,  unreal,  imaginary. 

"  Senseless,  lifeless  I  idol  void  and  vain  ! " 

Pope  :  Dunclad,  iL  46. 

7.  Having  no  legal  or  binding  force  ;  null ; 
not  effectual  to  bind  parties,  or  to  convey  or 
support  a  right ;  as,  A  contract  gained  by 
fraud  is  void. 

Tf  A  transaction  is  void  when  it  is  a  mere 
nullity,  and  incapable  of  continuation ;  where- 
as a  voidable  transaction  is  one  which  may  be 
either  avoided  or  confirmed  ex  post  facto. 

*  8.  Ineffectual ;  not  having  effect. 

"  My  word  .  .  .  fihall  not  return  unto  me  void,  but 
it  shall  accomi)liah  tliat  which  I  please."— /ittiuft  Iv.  11. 

B.  As  substantive : 

1.  An  empty  space  ;  a  vacuum. 

"  They  have  left  an  aching  void 
The  world  can  iiaver  fill. ' 

Cowper :   Walking  with  God. 

*  2.  The  last  course  or  remove ;  the  dessert. 
"There  was  a   void  of  spice-plates  and  wine," — 

Coronation  qf  Anne  Baieyn.    (Eng.  Garner,  ii.  50.) 

^  To  Toake  void : 

(1)  To  render  useless  or  of  no  effect. 

"  Deceitful  Warwick  I  it  was  thy  device 
By  this  alliance  to  make  void  my  suit." 

Shakeap.  :  S  Henry  VI,,  iii.  3. 

(2)  To  treat  as  of  uo  force  or  importance  ; 
to  disregard. 

"  It  is  time  for  thee,  Lord,  to  work,  for  they  have 
made  void  thy  lav."— Psalm  cxix.  126. 

void-Space,  s. 

Phys.  :  A  vacuum  (q.v.). 

v6id,  *  VOyd>  v.t.  &  i.     [O.  Fr.  voider,  vuiderf 
from  voide  =  void  (q.v.).J 

A,  Transitive  : 

*1.  To  make  or  leave  empty  or  vacant ;  to 
quit,  to  leave. 

"All  such  aseytherbyslcknea  or  age  were  unneces- 
sary for  ttie  warres,  should  void  the  towne."—  Qoldinge : 
C<Bsar,  foL  230, 

*  2.  To  clear,  to  empty,  to  free. 

"The  parlament  shall  void  her  upper  house  of  the 
same  annoyances,  "-J/iWon ;  R^ormation  in  England, 
bk.  ii. 

3.  To  discharge  ;  to  empty. 

"  He  doth  voyde  into  it  the  trenchers  that  lyeth 
under  the  knyues  poyut." — Lela/nd  :  Collectanea,  vi.  11. 

4.  To  emit  or  throw  out ;  to  discharge ; 
specifically,  to  evacuate  from  the  bowels. 

*'  You,  that  did  void  your  rheum  upon  my  Iward." 
Hhakesp. :  Merchant  of  Venice,  i.  8. 

*  5.  To  cast  away  from  one's  self ;  to  divest 
one's  self  of.    {Barrow.) 

*6.  To  avoid,  to  shun. 

"  Of  all  the  men  i*  th©  world 
I  would  have  voided  thee." 

Shiikesp.  .■  Coriolanus,  iv.  5.  (ed.  1643.( 

7.  To  invalidate ;  to  make  void  or  null ;  to 
annul ;  to  nullify. 

"To  void  the  security  that  was  at  any  time  given 
for  money  so  borrowed."— CTarendon ;  Hist,  ty*  Re- 
bellion, 

8.  To  make  or  declare  vacant ;  to  vacate. 

"  A  wholesale  system  of  voiding  ae&ta."— Daily  Tele- 
graph, Dec  17, 1885. 

B.  Intrans. :  To  be  emitted  or  evacuated. 
"By  tbe  v?e  of  emulsions,  and  frequent  emollient 

Injections,  his  urine  voided  more  eaaily."— Wiseman: 
Burgery. 

void'-a-ble,  a.    [Eng.  void,  v. ;  •ahle.'\ 

1.  Capable  of  being  voided  or  evacuated. 

2.  Capable  of  being  annulled  or  confirmed. 
[Void,  a.,  7.  t-] 

"No  marriage  Is  voidabJe  by  the  eccleaiafltical  law, 
.  .  .  unless  for  the  canonical  impediments  of  pre- 
contract."—fi(acft«*onc,"  Comment.,  bk.  i,  ch.  15. 


*v6id'-an5e,  s.    [Eng.  void,  v. ;  -ance.] 

1.  The  act  of  voiding,  emptying,  or  eva- 
cuating. 

"  Voidance  of  y*  she  had  eten."— More  :  Workes, 
p.  185. 

2.  The  act  of  ejecting  from  a  benefice; 
ejection. 

3.  The  state  of  being  void  or  vacant , 
vacancy 

iJt.  The  act  of  casting  away  or  getting  lid  of. 

"What  pains  they  require  in  the  voidance ol  toad 
couceil9. "—flurrow.'  Sennoru,  vol.  ill.,  sei.  18. 

3.  Evasion  ;  subterfuge. 

*  voide,  «.  &  V.    [Void.] 
v6id'-ed,  pa.  pcir.  &  a.    [Void,  v.] 

A.  -4s  pa.  par. :  (See  the  verb). 

B.  As  adjective : 

I,  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Emitted  ;  evacuated. 

2.  Annulled  ;  nuUilied. 

II.  Her. :  Applied  to  a  charge  or  ordlnuy 

pierced  through,  or  hav-    

ing  the  inner  part  cut 
away,  so  that  the  field 
appears,  and  nothing  re- 
mains of  the  charge  but 
its  outer  edges. 

v6id'-er,  *  voyd-er,  s. 

[Eng.  void,  V.  ;  -er.] 

*  I.  Ordinary  Lan* 
guage :  cRObS  voided. 

1.  One   who   or   that 

which  voids,  empties,  vacates,  annuls,  or  nul- 
lifies. 

2.  A  tray  or  basket  in  which  utensils  or 
dishes  no  longijr  required  at  table  are  carried 
away;  specifically,  a  basket  in  which  broken 
meat  was  carried  from  the  table. 

"  For  other  glorious  shields 
Give  me  a  voider." 

lieaum.  &  Flet. :  Woman  Hater,  \.  3. 

t  II.  Her.  :  One  of  tlit  jrdinaries,  wliose 
figure  is  much  like  that  of  the  flanch  (q.v.), 
but  is  not  quite  so  circular  towards  the  centre 
of  the  field. 

void -ing,    *voyd-ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s. 
[Void,  v.] 

A.  &  B,  ^s  pr.  par.  £  partidp.  ado. :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  .4  s  substxmtive : 

1.  The  act  of  one  who  or  of  that  which 
voids. 

"  The  annulling  or  voiding  of  marriages  made  un- 
lawfully."—flp.  Ball:  Cases  of  Conscience,  case  ID, 
dec.  4. 

*  2.  That  which  is  voided ;  a  fragment,  a 
remnant ;  voided  matter.  (Hackluyt :  Voyages, 
ii.  69.) 

*  voidiiig-]mife»  s.  A  knife  used  to 
collect  fragments  of  food  to  put  into  a  voider. 

*  void'-ness,  *  vold-nesse»  «.    [Eng.  void, 
a,  ;  -ness.] 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  void,  empty, 
or  vacant;  emptiness. 

"  Through  him  the  cold  began  to  couet  heate  .  .  . 
And  voidnesse  to  aeeke  full  satietie." 

Spenjter:  Colin  Clout's  come  home  againe. 

2.  The  state  of  being  null  and  void ;  nul- 
lity, inefficiency. 

3.  Want  of  substantiality. 

"  Their  nakedness  and  voidneta  of  all,mlxt  bodies.* 
— BakewUl. 

4.  A  void,  a  vacuum, 

"  The  schoole  of  Pythagoras  holdeth  that  there  is  a 
voidnesse  without  the  world."— P.  BoUand:  Plutarch, 
p.  671. 

vSig^-tite,  5.      [After  Herr  Voigt,  of  Saxe- 
Weimar ;  suff.  -ite  {Min.).'\ 

Min.  :  A  mica-like  mineral,  occurring  in  a 
pegmatite  near  Ilmenau,  Thuringia,  Hard- 
ness, 2  to  3 ;  sp.  gr.  2'91 ;  lustre,  pearly; 
colour,  leek-green,  but  more  often  brownish. 
Compos.  ;  the  same  as  that  of  biotite  (q.v.), 
with  the  addition  of  water.  Dana  suggests 
that  it  is  probably  the  latter  mineral  hydrated. 

•voire  (as  vwar)  dire,  s.    [O.  Fr,=  to say 

the  truth,  from  Lat.  verum  dicere.] 

Law:  An  oath  administered  to  a  witness 
either  before  or  after  being  sworn  in  chief, 
requiring  him  to  speak  the  truth,  or  make 
true  answers  in  reference  to  matters  enquired 
of,  to  ascertain  his  interest  in  the  cause  as 
affecting  his  competency,    (Greenleaf.) 


^te,  f&t,  faxe,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father ;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there ;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;  go,  p&t, 
or,  wore,  wolf;  work,  whd,  son ;  mnte,  ciib,  ciire.  ^nite,  cur,  rule,  full ;  try,  Syrian,    ee.  oe  =  e ;  ey  =  a ;  qu  ="  kw. 
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•voi-sm-age  (age  as  ig),  a.  [Fr.,  from 
voisin  =  neigh Ik)u ring,  from  Lat.  vicimis.] 
Neighbourhood,  vicinage. 

"  The  preabytera  that  caine  from  Epheaua  and  the 
9f>isinaffe."—Bjj.  Taylor:  Episcopacy  Aaterted,  §  21. 

•  voi'-ture,  o.     [Fr.,  from  Ital.  vettura  (q.v.).] 

[Vhctuke.]    a  carriage. 

"  They  ought  to  use  exercise  by  poiiure  or  carriage." 
— ArbtUhnot. 

•  vdr-a-ble,  a.  [Prob.  for  voluble  (q.v.),  which 

is  the  reading  of  the  folios  and  second  quarto, 
or  a  coinage  from  Lat.  volo  =  to  fly.]  Ninible- 
witted.    (i^luikesp. :  Love's  Labour's  Lost,  iii.) 

•  vo-la'-cious,  «.    [I*t  volo  =  to  fly.]    Apt 

or  fit  to  fly. 

•vo-lago,  a.  [Ft.  J  fi-om  voler;  Lat.  volo  =  to 
fly.]    Light,  giddy,  fickle.    (Chaucer.) 

TJHla'-ille  (lie  silent),  s.    [Fr.] 
Cookery:  Chicken,  fowl. 
^  Suprime  de  Volaille :  The  white  meat  of 
the  breast.     [Vbloutb.] 

TO'-lant,  a.  &  s.    [Fr.,  pr.  par.  of  voler ;  Lat. 
vola  =  to  fly.] 
A.  As  adjective  .* 

*  L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Passing  through  the  air ;  flying. 

"Id  manner  of  a  star  volant  in  the  air."— P,  ffo^ 
iMnd :  Plutarch,  p.  525. 

2.  Freely  circulating  or  passing  from  place 
to  place ;  current. 

"The  English  silver  was  now  current,  and  onr  gold 
tolant  iu  the  Pope's  court." — J/'a/ier. 

3.  Light  and  quick  ;  nimble,  active,  rapid. 

"  Blind  British  bards  with  vnlnnt  touch 
Traverse  loquacious  strings."      J.  Phili/is :  Cider,  ii. 

n.  Her. :  Applied  to  a  bird,  &c.,  repre- 
sented as  flying  or  having  the  wings  spread 
as  in  fliglit. 

*  B.  As  subst. .  A  shuttlecock ;  hence,  one 
who  fluctuates  between  two  parties ;  a 
trimmer. 

"  The  Dutch  had  acted  the  volant."~Jf^orlh :  Examen, 
p.  474. 

*  volant-piece,  s. 

Old  Arm.  :  An  extra  plate  of  metal  affixed 
to  the   front  of  a 
knight's    helmet,  -^-,. 

and  screwed  to  the 
grande  garde,  which 
covered  the  breast. 
It  was  chiefly  used 
in  tournaments,  and 
being  made  with  a 
sharp  salient  angle, 
the  lance  of  the  op- 
ponent, unless  pro- 
vided with  a  coro- 
nel,  was  almost  cer- 
tain to  glance  ofl". 

Vol-a-puk ',  s.  [From  two  words  in  the 
new'  language,  vol  =  world,  universe,  and 
piik  =  speech,  discourse,  language.]  An  at- 
tempt to  form  a  universal  language  by 
Johann  Maria  Schleyer,  a  German  pilest, 
by  a  selection  of  words  from  most  of  the 
European  languages,  English  in  particular. 
Tlie  difficulties  of  pronunciation  are  obvi- 
ated by  making  each  letter  have  only  one 
Bound,  and  words  are  always  written  as  they 
are  pronounced,  and  pnuiounced  as  they 
are  written.  The  alphabet  consists  of  twenty- 
seven  letters,  eight  being  vowels  and  nine- 
teen consonants.  The  consonants  are  sounded 
as  in  English,  with  the  exception  of  c,  which 
always  has  the  sound  of  ch  as  in  child ;  j,  which 
always  has  the  sound  of  sh,  as  in  sJiade ;  and 
g,  which  is  always  hard ;  h  is  used  as  an 
aspirate.  The  accent  is  invariably  on  the  last 
syllable,  and  to  the  simple  Fiench  construc- 
tion is  added  the  advantage  of  only  one  con- 
jugation, and  there  are  no  irregular  verbs  or 
artificial  genders.  The  method  of  derivation  is 
always  tlie  same.  The  adjectives,  verbs,  and 
adverbs  being  regularly  formed  from  the  sub- 
stantive and  analogous  in  termination,  a  know- 
ledge of  all  the  nouns  practically  means  the 
acquirement  of  the  language.  PT  becomes  u, 
and,  for  the  benefit  of  eastern  peoples  to 
whom  the  pronunciation  of  r  is  always  a 
stumbling-block,  I  is  generally  sulmtituted 
for  it.  The  words  are  gennrally  reduced  to 
one  syllable :  thus  fat  =  father,  dol  (Lat. 
dolor)  =  pain,  gan  (Ger.  gans)  =  goose.  Nouns 
have  but  one  declension  and  only  four  cnses; 
gender  is  indicated  by  the  prefix  of:  thus, 
«idei  =  schoolmaster,  o/-(ideZ  =  achoolmistres8. 
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Adjectives  are  formed  by  adding  ifc  to  the 
substantives,  and  adverbs  by  adding  o  to  the 
adjectives  :  thus,  fam  =  glory,  famik  —  glo- 
rious, famiko  =  gloriously. 

V6l-g.-puk'-ist,  «.  ['Ens.Volamk;'i8t.]  An 
advocate  of  the  adoption  of  Volapiik  as  a 
universal  language. 

1[  VoIapUk  was  at  first  very  popular,  there 
being  niauy  thousands  of  students,  numerous 
dictionaries  and  grammars,  over  20  newspapers 
printed  in  it,  and  associations  for  its  practice 
and  extension  in  most  civilized  lauds.  This 
progress  has  since  beeo  checked,  the  feeling 
being  that  Volapuk  does  not  fill  the  require- 
ments of  a  world  language. 

VO'-lar,  a.    [Lat.  tJoia  =  the  palm  of  the  hand.] 

Aivxt. :  Of  or  belonging  to  the  palm  of  the 
hand :  as,  the  volar  artery. 

*  v6'-lar-3?",  s.  [Voler v.]  A  bird-cage,  large 
enough  for  birds  to  fly  about  in. 

"And  now  aits  penitent  and  solitary, 
Like  the  forsaken  turtle  in  the  votary." 

Ben  Jonson :  New  Inn,  V.  L 

vol'-a-tile,  a.  &  s.  [Fr.  volatil,  from  Lat 
volalilis,  from  volatus  =  flight,  from  volo  =  to 
fly ;  Sp.  &  Port,  volatil;  Ital.  volatile.] 

A.  As  adjective : 

*  1.  Passing  through  the  air  on  wings ; 
flying. 

"There  is  no  creature  only  oalatile,  or  no  flying 
animal  but  hath  feet  aa  well  as  yiiu^R."—Ray :  On  the 
Creation. 

2.  Having  the  quality  of  evaporating  or 
of  passing  off  by  spontaneous  evaporation  ; 
diffusing  more  or  less  freely  in  the  atmo- 
sphere, as  alcohol,  ether,  essential  oils,  &c. 

3.  Lively,  sprightly,  brisk,  gay;  hence, 
fickle,  apt  to  cliange  ;  thoughtless,  giddy. 


•4.  Transient ;  not  permanent ;  not  lastmg. 

"  Volatile  and  fugitive  luatauceB  of  repentance."— 
Bp.  Taylor  :  Of  Repentance,  ch.  v.,  g  6. 

*  B.  As  subst. :  A  winged  creature.' 
"Foure  footid  beestis  and  crepiii^u  beestls  and  vola- 
tilit  of  hBMene."— iVycliffe  •  Dedis  xj. 

volatile-liquids,  a.  ^U    [Liquid,  s.,  I. 

i.ir.] 

volatile-oils,  s.  pi. 

Chem. :  Essential  oils ;  oils  which  can  be 
distilled  without  decomposition.  They  are 
classed  under  two  heads  :  mineral  and  vege- 
table ;  the  former  being  composed  of  cajbon 
and  hydrogen,  and  generically  known  as  para- 
ffins. The  vegetable  oils,  which  are  generally 
procured  by  distilling  the  odoriferous  sub- 
stance with  water,  may  be  divided  into  three 
great  classes ;  (1)  Oils  compo.sed  of  carl^m 
and  hydrogen  (binary  volatile  oils),  of  which 
oil  of  turpentine  may  be  considered  the  type  ; 
(2)  oils  containing  carbon,  hydrogen,  and 
oxygen  (oxygenated  oils),  which  include  most 
of  those  used  In  medicine  and  jierfumery ; 
and  (3)  oils  containing  sulphur  (sulphur- 
etted oils),  characterised  by  their  extreme 
pnngency  and  suff'ocating  odour,  such  as  oil 
of  mustard,  assafoetida,  &c.  The  volatile  oils 
are  generally  more  limpid  and  less  unctuous 
than  the  fixed  oils,  and  are  almost  colourless 
after  rectification.  They  are  soluble  in  alco- 
hol and  ether,  slightly  soluble  in  water,  and 
mix  in  all  proportions  with  the  fixed  oils. 

volatile-salts,  s.  pi.    [Sal-volatile.] 

* vol'-a-tile-ness,  s.  [Eng.  volatile;  -ness.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  volatile ;  vola- 
tility. 

"  The  animal  spirits  cannot,  by  reasou  of  their  sub- 
tility  and  volatilenesa,  be  discovered  to  the  aenae."— 
—Hale. 

Vol-a-tU'-i-t^,  s.  [Fr.  volatilite,  from  volatil 
=  volatile  (q.v.).] 

1,  The  quality  or  state  of  being  volatile  ; 
disposition  to  evaporate ;  that  quality  of  a 
substance  which  disposes  it  to  difl'use  itself 
more  or  less  rapidly  in  the  atmosphere; 
capability  of  diffusing,  evaporating,  or  dissi- 
pating at  ordinary  atmospheric  temperaturea. 

"That  pure,  elaborated  oil,  which,  by  reason  of  its 
extreme  volatility,  exhales  spontaneously."— >lr6u(A- 
not. 

2.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  volatile, 
flighty,  giddy,  or  fickle  ;  flightiness,  thought- 
lessness ;  light  or  thoughtless  behaviour. 

v6l-a-til-iz'-a-ble,  a.  [Eng.  voUtiz{e); 
-able.]    Capableof  being  volatilized. 

v6l-a-til-i-za'-tion,  «.     [Eng,   volatiliz(e) ; 


-ation.]  The  act  or  process  of  volatilizing  or 
rendering  volatile ;  the  state  of  being  vola- 
tilized. 

-BagUr 


"The  volatilization  of  the  ult  of  tartar." 

W(yric$,  U.  122. 


VOl'-a-tSd-ize,  v.t.  [Eng.  volatll(e);  -ize.]  To 
render  volatile ;  to  cause  tu  exhale,  evaporate, 
or  jiass  ofi'iu  vapour  or  invisible  effluvia,  and 
to  rise  and  float  in  the  air. 

"  Many  learned  men  ...  do  not  think  It  credible 
that  at  least  corjioral  gold  should  be  tolatUized  by 
quicksilver. "—fio^/^a .-  Works,  \.u%. 

vol-au-vent  (as  vol-o-van'),  ».  [Fr.  =  » 
puff'  of  wind,] 

Cook. :  A  raised  pie  made  with  a  case  of  very 
light  and  ricJi  puff  paste  ;  a  kind  of  enlarged 
and  highly-ornamented  patty. 

Vol'-bortlL-ite,  s.  [After  Dr.  A.  Volborth ; 
suff.  -ite  (Afin.).] 

Min,. :  A  mineral  occurring  in  small  tabular 
crystals  on  a  sandstone  of  the  Permian  for- 
mation in  the  Urals.  Crystallization,  hexa- 
gonal ;  hardness,  3  to  3*5  ;  sp.  gr.  3*55  ;  lustre, 
pearly;  colour,  olive-green,  citron-yellow; 
streak,  yellow ish^jreen.  Analyses  made  by 
Genth  gave  results  which  justified  the  follow- 
ing formula  :  (Cu,Ba,Ca)3V208  +  3CUH2O2  -|- 
12aq.,  which  requires,  vanadic  acid,  19"ti3 ; 
protoxide  of  copper,  38-41;  baryta,  6'17; 
lime,  6-77  ;  water,  29-02=  100. 

*  v6l-ca'-m-g.n,  a.  [Eng.  volca-n^o),  -ian.} 
Of,  pertaining  to,  or  resembling  a  volcano; 
volcanic. 

"  A  deep  volcanian  yellow."        Keats:  Lamia, 

v6lH3an'-ic,  a.  [Fr.  volcaniqut.']  Pertaining 
to  a  vulcano ;  proceeding  from  or  produced 
by  a  volcano  ;  resembling  a  volcano. 

"  Ita  situation  Is  romantic,  at  the  foot  of  a  volcante 
mountain."— /■!(«(<  Feb.  4,  188B. 

volcanic-action,  s. 

Geol. :  The  influence  exerted  by  the  heated 
interior  of  the  earth  on  its  external  covering. 
(Lyell.)    [VuLCANisM.] 

volcanic-ashy  s. 

Petrol. :  An  ash-lilte  substance  derived  from 
the  attrition  of  volcanic  scoria  by  the  explosion 
of  steam  and  gases  in  volcanic  craters.  The 
indurated  volcanic  ashes  «f  early  geological 
pejiods  have  had  a  similar  origin. 

volcanic-bomb,  s. 

Petrol. :  A  name  given  to  s«mi-fused,  rounded 
masses  of  rocks,  of  various  mineral  compnsi- 
tion,  sometimes  ejected  during  volcanic  erup- 
tions.    [Bomb,  II.  2.] 

volcanic-breccia,  s. 

Petrol. :  A  breccia  formed  by  the  consolida- 
tion of  angular  fragments  of  volcanic  rocks. 
(Lyell.) 

volcanic-dike^  5.    [Dike,  a.,  II.  1.] 

volcanic-foci,  s.  pi. 

Geol. :  The  subterranean  centres  of  action  in 
volcanoes,  where  the  heat  is  supposed  to  ba 
in  the  highest  degree  of  energy.    (Lyell.) 

volcanic-glass,  s. 

Petrol.  :  The  same  as  Obsidian  (q.v.). 
voleanic-mud,  s.    [Moya.] 

volcanic-regions,  s.  pi. 

Geol.  £  Geog. :  Certain  regions  of  the  world 
throughout  which  volcanic  and  earthquake 
action  specially  prevails.  They  run  in  lines. 
The  region  of  the  Andes  extends  from  lat.  43"^ 
South  to  2=>  North  ;  that  of  Mexico  follows, 
then  that  of  the  West  Indies.  Another  extends 
from  the  Aleutian  Islands  to  the  Moluccas 
and  the  Isles  of  Sunda,  another  from  Central 
Asia  to  the  Canary  Islands  and  the  Azcu-es, 
Thei'e  is  one  in  the  Grecian  Archipelago,  hav- 
ing its  chief  focus  at  Santorin,  known  to  have 
been  active  at  intervals  for  two  thousand 
years ;  then  that  of  Italy  and  Sicily,  having 
vents  in  Etna,  Vesuvius,  and  Ischia.  One 
region  is  in  Iceland,  with  Hecla  as  its  chief 
vent.  Volcanoes  are  generally  near  the  sea. 
Jorullo,  in  Mexico,  is,  however,  an  exception, 
being  120  miles  from  the  nearest  ocean. 

volcanic-rocks,  s.  pi. 

Geol. :  Rocks  which  have  been  produced  at 
or  near  the  surface  of  the  earth  in  ancient  or 
modern  times  by  the  action  of  subterranean 
heat,  by  water,  and  pressure.  (Lyell.)  They 
form  one  of  the  leading  divisions  of  rocks,  and 


bSil,  b^ ;  poit.  }^l ;  cat,  9eU.  chorus,  9liln.  bengh ;  go,  gem ;  thin,  this ;  sin,  a§ ;  expect,  Xenophon,  eyist.    -ing. 
Hdan,  -tlan  =  shaO'   -tion,  -sion  =  shun ;  -tion,  -$ion  =  zhiin.   -cious,  -tious,  -sioos  =  shiis.   -ble.  -die,  &c.  =  b^l*  del* 
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V  olcanic  ally — v  olley 


resemble  Plutonic  rocks  (q.v.)  in  being  gener- 
ally uustratified  and  destitute  of  fossils,  but 
aie  distinguished  from  tlieiu.  Volctinic  » 
are  more  partially  distri- 
buted than  aqueous 
rocks.  Old  volcanic  ™ 
rocks  are  so  nearly 
identical  with  the  * 
products  of  mod-  " 
em  volcanoes,  that  ^ 
the  two  were  un- 
doubtedly  pro-  , 
duced  in  a  simi-  ** 
lar  manner.  The 
leading  volca- 
nic rocks  are 
batsalt,  andes- 
ite,  and  tra- 
chyte. 

volcanic-' 

Band,  s. 

Geol. :  Sand 
^ected  from  a 
crater.  It  dif- 
fers from  aah 
in    having    a 


VOLCANIC   ROCKS 


{At  the  C'lucade.,  Baint  du  Afont 

Dare,  Puy-de-Dtme.  France), 
a.  Earthy  trachyte ;  6.  TufT.  with 

Eiiiuice,  Ac;  c  Augitic  phoiio- 
te;  d.  Basaltic  breccia;  «.  Ba. 
salt,  hiyhy  ferruginous;  /.  Tra- 
chytic  tul£ 


coarser  grain. 

The  puzzolana  of  Naples  is  volf^anic-sand. 

voloanic-soil,  s.  Soil  largely  consisting 
of  the  decompn.-.ed  products  of  eruption.  It 
is  well  adapted  for  wine-growing. 

* v6l-cSin'-ic-al-ly,  adv.  (Eng.  volcanic; 
-al,  -ly.]    Like  a  vohiano. 

"Blasted  aaunder  volcaaically."—Carlyle:  Heroe$, 
lect.  iv.,  p.  187. 

rol-can-if'-i-ty,  s.  [Eng.  volcanic;  -ity.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  volcanic ;  volcanic 
power. 

vol'-can-ism,  s.  [Eng.  volcaii(o) ; -ism.]  Vol- 
canii'ity. 

vol'-can-ist,  s.    [Eng.  volcan(o);  -ist.] 

1.  One  versed  in  the  history  and  phenomena 
of  volcanoes. 

2.  A  vulcaaist  (q.v.). 

vol'-can-ite  (1),  s.    [Eng.  volcan(o);  suff.  -ite 
(Miu.).] 
Min. :  The  same  as  Pyroxene  (q.v.). 

VoV-can-ite  (2),  s.  [After  the  island  Volcano, 
where  first  found  ;  sutf.  -ite  (Min.).'} 

Mill. :  A  variety  of  sulphur  containing 
selenium,  found  in  stalactitic  forms  and  as  an 
encrustation.    Colour,  orange  or  brownish. 

•  vcl-can'-i-tj^,  s.  [Eng.  volcan(o) ;  -ity.)  The 
qiuility  or  state  of  being  volcanic,  or  of  vol- 
canic origin. 

vol-can-i-za'-tion,  s.  [Eng.  volcani^e) ; 
-a'inh.]  Theaot  or  power  of  volcanizing  ;  the 
state  of  being  volcaiiized. 

Vol'-can-ize,  v.t.  [Eng.  t)oZcam(o) ,*  -ize.1  To 
subject  to,  or  cause  to  undergo  volcanic  heat 
and  be  affected  by  its  action. 

v6l-ca'-no,  s,  [Ttal.  volcano,  vulcano,  from 
Lat.  Volcanv^,  Vulcanus  [Vulcan]  ;  Sp.  &  Fr. 
volcan.] 

1.  Geol. :  A  more  or  less  perfectly  conical  hill 
or  mountain  formed  by  the  successive  accumu- 
lation-* of  ejected  matter  in  a  stat-e  of  incan- 
descence or  high  heat,  and  having  one  or 
more  channels  of  communication.  (Lyell.) 
Volcanoes  are  of  three  kinds  :  Active,  Dor- 
mant, and  Extinct.  An  active  volcano  is  one 
wliich  still  continues  at  intervals  to  break 
into  eruptions.  A  dormant  volcano  is  one 
which  after  being  quiescent  for  a  long  inter- 
val, as  if  its  fires  w.-re  extinct,  then  breaks 
forth  anew.  An  extinct  volcano  is  one  not 
known  to  have  been  in  eruption  since  man 
has  been  niton  the  ear4,h.  The  connection  be- 
tween earthquakes  and  volcanoes  is  so  close 
that  intense  seismic  action  occurs  only  in  the 
regions  where  volcanoes  exist.  [Volcanic- 
RKGioNS-l  Earthquakes  often  precede  vol- 
canic eruptions,  and  become  less  violent  when 
the  volcano  in  the  vicinity  breaks  forth,  as  if 
the  explosive  material  struggling  to  obtain 
room  for  expansir)n  produced  the  earthquake, 
and  found  vent  in  the  volcano.  Tims  a  vol- 
cano is  a  natural  S'-ifety- valve,  and  saves 
vnstly  more  human  lives  than  it  destroys. 
The  following  is  the  hypothetical  genesis  of  a 
volcano.  Some  .seismic  convulsion  produces 
a  deep  fissure  in  the  ground,  communicating 
beneath  with  a  lake  of  molten  matter.    From 


this  aperture  lava  flows  forth,  showers  of 
scoriae  or  ashes,  dust,  and  sand  are  hurled 
into  the  air,  boiling  water  rises  in  enormous 
jets,  steam  and  various  gases  ascend.  Certain 
of  these  materials,  such  as  the  ashes,  the 
sand,  and  the  dust  falling  around  the  aper- 
ture, form  a  tinv  eminence,  the  sides  of  which 
slope  at  the  htyhest  angle  at  which  falling 
material  can  rest  without  sliding  to  the 
bottom.  By  this  process  repeated  an  indefinite 
number  of  times  a  hill  tends  to  arise  of  a 
conical  form,  and  the  fissure,  whatever  its 
original  form,  to  become  a  round  crater.  The 
first  flow  of  lava  from  a  fissure  on  a  plain 
would  be  nearly  horizontal,  but,  as  there 
arose  a  volcanic  cone  of  material  which, 
though  loose  at  first  would  tend  to  cohere,  It 
would  descend  the  slope  at  an  angle.  Earth- 
quakes continually  upheave  I'egions  or  dis- 
tricts, and  miglit  aid  in  raising  the  small 
volcano  to  a  higher  elevation  above  the  sea. 
Similar  action  might  in  certain  cases  produce 
what  have  been  called  "craters  of  elevation," 
but  those  of  eruption  are  far  more  numerous. 
Then  when  the  volcano  becomes  elevated  the 
pressure  of  the  lava  is  so  gi-eat  as  to  break 
through  the  side  of  the  crater,  and  allow  the 
molten  mass  to  escape  by  a  fresh  aperture, 
around  which  a  minor  cone  is  produced. 
Eighty  sucli  minor  cones  are  knowo  on  the 
flanks  of  Etna.  The  top  of  a  volcano  may 
also  fall  in  and  disappear.  A  small  volcano 
may  arise  in  a  night,  as  did  Monte  Nuovo  450 
feet  high,  in  the  Phlegrsan  fields  near  Naples, 
in  1538,  but  an  immense  lapse  of  time  is 
needful  to  build  up  such  a  mountain  as  Etna 
(height  10,874  feet)  or  Cotopaxi  (18,858  feet). 
About  three  hundred  active  volcanoes  are 
known.  Besides  these  there  are  submarine 
volcanoes,  which  occasionally  come  to  tlie 
surface  of  the  sea,  as  did  Graham's  Island,  in 
the  Mediterranean  near  Sicily,  in  1S31.  Vol- 
canoes have  existed  in  all  bygone  geological 
^es.  Arthur's  Seat,  near  Edinburgh,  is  an 
old  volcano,  its  summit  being  formed  by  lava 
formerly  filling  the  hollow  of  the  crater,  but 
from  which  the  softer  material  of  the  cone  has 
in  some  submergence  been  washed  away. 

2.  Astron. :  There  are  numerous  and  large 
extinct  volcanoes  in  the  moon  (q.v.). 

*  v6l-ca'-nd-igm»  s.     [Eng.  volcan(o);  -ism.] 
Eruptiveness. 

"  BiHze  out,  a3  wasteful  volcnnoUtn  to  Bcorch  and 
'—Carlffle:  Past  &  Present,  bk.  il.,  ch.  x. 


*'Vole(l),  s.  [Ft.,  from  vohr  (Lat.  volo)-=to 
fly,  to  dart  upon,  as  a  bird  of  prey.]  A  deal 
at  cards  that  draws  all  the  tricks. 

*'  And  at  b:ickgammon  mortify  ray  soul 
That  pants  for  loo,  or  flutters  at  a  oals." 

Colrnan:  Epilogue  to  School  for  Scandal. 

vole  (2),  s.  [Etyra.  doubtful :  perhaps  a  cor- 
ruption of  vjold  =  field,  plain,  and  hence  = 
field-mouse.] 

Zool.  :  A  popular  name  for  any  species  of 
the  Arvicolinse,  a  sub-family  of  Muridae,  with 
three  genera— Arvi cola,  Fiber,  and  Myodes. 
Thtjy  are  mouse  or  i-at-liUe  rodents  of  a  rather 
stout  build,  with  the  limbs  and  tail  of  mode- 
rate length,  or  short,  and  the  latter  more 
hairy  than  in  the  true  Murines  ;  the  ears  are 
short,  oft«n  nearly  concealed  beneath  the  fur. 
[Water-vole.]  Several  species  range  over 
Central  Europe  and  into  Western  Asia,  but 
the  voles  are  most  abundant  (both  as  species 
and  individuals)  in  the  northern  and  north- 
western parts  of  North  America.  (For  the 
British  species  see  Arvicola.) 

♦vole.  v.t.    [Vole  (1),  s.] 

Cards :  To  win  all  the  tricks  by  a  vole. 

*v6-le6',  ff.     [Ft.  =  a  flight,  from  voler  =  to 

fly.] 
Music :  A  rapid  flight  or  succession  of  notes. 

*  vd'-lent-l^,  adv.  [Lat.  volens.  pr.  par.  of 
volo  =  to  wish.]    Willingly. 


*  VO'-ler-^,  s.       [Fr.    volikre  =  an   aviary,  a 
pigeon-house,  from  voler  =  to  fly.] 

1.  A  large  bird-cage  in  which  birds  have 
room  to  fly  ;  a  volary. 

2.  A  flight  of  birds. 

"  An  old  hoy  at  his  fiirt  appearance  ...  is  sure  to 
draw  on  him  the  eyes  and  chirping  of  the  whole  town 
voter//." — Mucke :  0/  Education,  §  94. 

vol'-et  (t  silent),  s.     [Fr.,  from  voler  =  to  fly.] 
*  1,  Ord.  Lang. :  A  gauze  veil  worn  by  ladies 
at  the  back  of  the  head  in  the  Middle  Ages. 


2.  Paint.  :  A  term  applied  to  the  wings  or 
shutters  of  a  picture,  forming  a  triptych. 

*volge,  s.    [L&t.  vulgus.]  [Vulgar.]    The  tuI- 

gar ;  the  mob. 

"  We  must  speak  with  the  volge,  and  thUik  with  tha 
wise."— f«««r  ;  fforthieM;  London. 

vol'-ger-ite, «.    [After  G,  H.  0.  Volger;  suff. 

-ite  (Afin.).] 

Min. :  An  oxide  of  antimony  occurring 
massive  or  pulverulent.  Colour,  white.  Com- 
pos. :  oxygen,  19'3;  antimony,  58-9;  water, 
21-8  =  100,  with  the  formula  SbOg  -H  5H0. 

* v6r-it-a-blo,  a.  [Eng.  volat(ile);  -abU.]  Ca- 
pable of 'being  volatilized. 

"Thlfl  tolitable  spirit  is  aoon  spent."  ~  Bophhii.' 
Sermons  ;  John  Hi.  6. 

*  vol-i-ta'-tlon,  «.  [Lat.  volito^  freq.  from 
volo  =  to  fly.]  The  act  or  state  of  flying ; 
flight. 

"  Birds  or  flyLog  animals  are  .  .  .  ouIyproa«  1m  ttw 
act  of  volitation.^—Brovm»:  Vulgar  Errown,  bk.  lr.» 
ch.  i. 

*vd-U'-tient(tia3Sh),a.  [Volition.]  Harlm 
power  to  "will ;  exercising  the  will ;  willing, 
■*  What  I  do 
I  do  wUHent,  not  ubedleut." 

E.  B.  Browning  :  Drama  (/  EsAb. 

VO-li'-tlon,  ».  [Fr.,  from  a  supposed  Low 
Lat.  voUiion^m^  accus.  of  voliiio,  from  Lat.  -aolxt 
=  to  wish.] 

1.  The  act  of  willing ;  the  exercise  of  the 
will ;  the  act  of  determining  choice  or  of  form- 
ing a  purpose. 

"The  actual  exercise  of  that  power,  by  dlreoting 
any  particular  action,  or  Its  forbe*rauoe  is  that  whlofi 
we  call  volition,  or  wiiUag."— J-ocAtf ."  Human  i/nder- 
ttanding,  bk.  it,  ch.  xxi. 

2.  The  power  of  willing  i  will. 

*  v6-li'-tion-al,  a.  [Eng.  volition ;  -al.\  Vmy 
taining  or  relating  to  volition. 

"  To  acquire  a.  proper  volitional  control  oTor  Un 
current  ot  thought." — Victoria  Magazint,  Sor.,  16<f, 
p.  95. 

*  vol'-i-tive,  a.    [Volition.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  Having  the  power  to  will ;  eiercisiog 
volition 

"  Thoy  do  not  only  perfect  the  intellectual  facultf. 
but  they  also  perfect  the  volUive  faculty." —ZC«te,* 
Orig  of  Afankind,  p.  6. 

2.  Originating  in  the  will. 

II.  Gram. ;  Used  in  expressinp;  a  wish  or 
permission  :  as,  a  volitive  proposition. 

t  VOl-l-t6r'-e§,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.,  from  Lat, 
volito  =  to  fly  to  and  fro,  to  flutter.] 

Ornith. :  In  Owen's  classification  an  order 
of  Birds  moving  solely  by  flight;  skeleton 
light  and  highly  pneumatic ;  sternum  with  a 
simple  manubrium,  in  most  with  two  notches 
on  each  side  ;  intestinal  caac-a  usually  absent 
or  large,  wings  powerful,  in  some  long  and 
pointed;  legs  small  and  weak.  They  ara 
monogamous,  and  nest  in  holes  of  trees  or  la. 
the  earth ;  head  large,  gape  wide ;  food  taken 
on  the  wing.  The  order  includes  Owen's  fami- 
lies : — Cypselidge,  Trochilidge,  Caprimulgidas, 
Trogonida?.,  Prionitidge,  Meropidse,  Galbulidse, 
Coraciacidse,  Capitonidse,  Alcedinidse,  and  Uu- 
cerotidifi 

vol-ka-mer'-i-a,  s.    [Named  after  John  G. 

Volkamer,  a  German  botanist,  who  published 
a  flora  of  Nuremberg  in  1700.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Viticese  (q.v.).  Akin  to 
Clerodendron,  but  having  fleshy  or  corky  fruit 
with  two  stones,  each  two-celled.  Known 
species  two,  one  from  tropical  America,  the 
other  from  Nubia.  Both  have  white  flowers 
in  cymes. 

vollc-m^n'-m-a^  «.  [Named  after  VollcmauB^ 
its  discoverer.]  ' 

Pakeobot. :  A  genus  of  Equisetacese,  from 
the  Coal  Measures.  They  have  verticillatfl 
leaves,  and  at  their  extremities  cones,  and 
are  supposed  to  be  Asterophyllites  in  fructifi- 
cation. 

vol'-lejr,  *  vol'-ly,  s.  (Fr.  voUe  =  a  flight,  a 
volley,  a  flight  of  birds,  from  Lat.  volaia, 
feni.  of  volatus,  pa.  par;  of  volo  =  to  fly  ;  Ital. 
volata-=&  flight,  a  volley.] 

1.  A  flight  of  missiles,  as  of  shot,  arrows, 
&c.  ;  a  simultaneous  discharge  of  a  number  of 
missiles,  as  small-arms. 

"  Welcomed  one  another  with  a  thundering  mSw  oI 
aii.ot."—BacMuyt:  Voyages,  i^  ii. 


l^te,  f3,t.  taxQ,  amidst,  what,  fSll,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  po^ 
or,  wore,  woU;  work,  whd,  son;  mute,  ciib,  ciire,  ignite,  cur,  i"ale,  full;  try,  Syrian,    as,  oa  —  e;  ey  =  a;  qa  =  kw« 
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2.  A  noisy  or  explosive  burst  or  emission  of 
many  things  at  onee. 

*'  He  were  an  iroa-heHrted  fellow,  In  my  judgnieut, 
tbftb  woald  not  ci'udit  him  upuii  thU  o-tUey  of  uatb&" 
— Ben  Joiuon  :  Evtry  Man  out  of  Ma  Humour,  it.  -1, 

3.  (/»  Tennis  <&  otiier  Ball  Games) :  A  return 
of  the  ball  before  it  touclies  the  ground.  A 
return  immediately  after  the  ball  ha,s  touched 
the  ground  is  called  a  HaU-voUey. 

^  (1)  HaW'Volley:  [Volley,  ».,  8.] 

*  (2)  On  the  voUeif :  At  random. 

▼ol'-le^,  v.t.  &  i,    [Volley,  s.] 

A.  Trails. ;  To  discharge  in,  or  at  ia  a  vol- 
ley. 

"  He  atrove,  with  voUe^td  threat  and  bxi^" 

Scott :  JRa/mkp,  r.  IS. 

*  B.  Intransitive : 

1,  To  discharge  at  once,  or  in  a  vollay. 

"  Caiiuoii  to  right  of  them  .  .  . 

VoUej/'d  and  thiinder'ct." 
Tenni/ion :  Charnt  (tf  the  lAght  Mri§*ti9, 

2,  To  sound  like  a  volley  of  artillery. 

"  Aud  there  the  volleying  thuiiden  imur." 

Byron  :  Siagt  of  CuritttJt,  IL 

3,  (Tn  Tennis,  Ac):  To  return  a  ball  befurt 
It  touches  the  ground.     [Volley,  s.,  3.] 

•vol-OW,  v.(.    [A.B. /nlwian.'\    To  baptLB». 

TOlt  (1),  s.  [Fr.  volte,  from  Lat.  valuta,  fem.  of 
volutus,  "pB..  par.  of  ?;oij;o  =  to  turn.  [Vault,  *.] 

1.  Manege :  A  round  or  a  circular  tread ;  a 
gait  of  two  treads,  made  by  a  horse  going 
sideways  round  a  centre,  so  that  tliese  two 
treads  make  parallel  trai^ks— the  one  wliicU  is 
made  by  the  fure  feet  larger,  and  the  other  by 
the  hinder  feetsinaller — the  shouldbrs  bearing 
outwards,  and  the  croup  approaching  towards 
the  ceiitie.    (Farrier's  Diet.)    [Demivolt.] 

2.  Fencing :  A  sudden  movement  or  leap  to 
avoid  a  thrust. 

Volt  (2),  s.  [Named  in  honour  of  Alessandro 
Volta.]    [Voltaic] 

Elect. :  The  unit  which  expresses  difference 
of  I'Otcntial.  An  electrical  current  is  in  many 
respects  analogous  to  a  flow  of  water.  The 
fundamental  unit  (Unit,  T[  4  )  is  one  of  mere 
quantity,  the  Coulomb,  and  merely  expresses 
sufficient  current  to  do  a  certain  umount  of 
work.  But.  the  same  quantity  of  water  would 
flow  through  a  large  pipe  at  one  inch  per 
second,  and  through  one  half  the  diameter  at 
four  inches  per  second.  Hence  we  get  the 
unit  expresHing  quantity  per  second  (the 
ampere)  ;  and  thirdly,  as  a  greater  pressure  or 
forte  is  required  to  drive  water  at  a  given  rate 
per  sscond  through  a  small  pipe,  or  greattr 
resistance,  sn  as  to  maintain  a  given  quantity 
per  second,  in  electrital  cuirents  we  have  this 
force  or  pressure,  considered  as  the  dilference 
of  potential  or  electrical  jtressure  at  the  two 
ends  of  the  cijcuit  of  wire.  Tlie  resistance  of 
a  wire  to  the  passage  of  a  current  is  measured 
in  ohms  (units),  and  a  volt  is  the  difference  of 
potential  required  to  drive  an  effective  cur- 
rent of  one  ampere  thi'ongh  a  wire  interposing 
the  resistance  uf  one  ohm. 

srol-ta  (pi.  vol'-te),  s.  [Ital.  =a  turn,  fh)m 
Lat.  valuta.]     [Volt  (1).] 

Music:  A  direction  that  the  part  is  to  be 
repeated  one,  two,  or  more  times ;  as,  Una 
volta  =  one  repeat ;  due  volte  =  two  repeats. 

v6l-ta-»  pre/.     [See  def.]    Voltaic  (q.v.). 

t  volta-electric,  a.  Galvanic ;  pertain- 
ing to  or  produced  by  galvanism  (q.v.). 

volta-electrometer,  s.    [Voltamithb.] 

•  VOl-tag'-ra-ph]^,  s.  [Eng.  volta,  and  Gr. 
ypd<f>ui  {groplio)  =  to  write,  to  draw.]  Th» 
art  of  electrotypy. 

v6l-ta'-ic,  a.  [See  def.]  Of  or  pertaining  *o 
Alessandro  Volta,  an  Italian  physiciau  (1745- 

1826).      [VOLTAISM.j 

voltaic-pile,  ».     [Pile  (1),  «.,  II.  1.  (1).] 

t  Vol-tair'-ism,  t  V6l-taire'-i§m, «.  [Sea 
def.]  The  principles  or  practices  of  Frangois- 
Marie  Arouet  (1694-1778),  better  known  aji 
Voltaire.  He  was  a  bitter  opi)onent  of  CJiiis- 
tiam'ty,  which  he  assailed  with  mercilem  ridi- 
cule; hence  the  word  has  come  to  mean  any 
kind  of  mocking  scepticism. 

"Truly  a  Chriatiniiity  be  the  hlghaet  iHstanue  mt 
Hero-w.>rBhi|»,  then  we  iimy  find  here  iu  Toltmireiam 
one  of  the  lowest."— CaWtfic ;  ileroea,  lect,  L 

VOl'-ta-ism,  s.     [See  def.] 

Physics :  A  term  sometimes  applied  to  Gal- 


vanism (q.v.),  from  the  fact  that  Volta's  ex- 
planations of  GalvauVs  experiments  on  frogs 
led  to  the  correct  appreciation  of  the  source 
of  the  electricity  so  generated. 

v6l'-ta-ite,  s.  [After  the  eminent  physicist 
A.  Volta  ;  suff.  -ite  (Min.).] 

Min. :  An  isometric  mineral  occurring  in 
octahcdrous,  cubes,  aud  other  forms,  at  the 
Solf.itara.  near  Naples.  Lustre,  resinous; 
colour,  dull  green  to  brown  or  black  ;  streak, 
grayisli-green  ;  opaque.  Compos.  :  a  hydrated 
•ulpliate  of  sesqui-  and  protoxide  of  iron, 
with  the  formula,   FeOSOg  +  Fe2033S08  + 

v6l-tam'-e~ter,  #.  [Pref.  volta-,  and  Eng. 
meter.] 

Elect. :  An  Instrument  for  measuring  the 
work,  and  thus  indirectly  the  strength,  of  a 
Toltidc  current.  This  is  done  hy  the  amount 
of  electro-chemical  decompositinn,  a  (pertain 
current  reducing  a  certain  amount  of  hydro- 
gen from  water,  silver  or  copper  from  their 
salts,  &c.  This  must  not  be  confounded  with 
Voltmeter  (q.v.). 

•  v6l'-ta-plast,  s.  [Pref.  volta^;  and  Gr.  ■7rAa<r- 
t6^  (2>ias(os)  =  moulded,  from  uAdo-o-w  (plasi^o} 
=  to  mould.]  A  voltaic  batuu-y  specifically 
adapted  for  the  eleetrotypiug  process. 

•  vol'-ta-type,  s.  [Pref.  volta-,  and  Eng.  type.] 
An  electrotype  (q.v.). 

vol'-ti^ui.  [Ital.,  imper.  of  uoWare  =  to  turn.] 
[Volt  (1).J 

Mvsic :  A  direction  to  turn  over  the  leaf: 
as,  Volti  s^ibito  =  turn  over  the  leaf  quickly. 

▼6l-ti'-geur  (g  as  zh),  s,     [Fr.,  from  voltiger 

=  to  vault  (q.v.).] 

*  1.  A  leaper,  a  vaulter,  a  tumbler. 

2.  A  foot-soUiier  in  a  select  company  of 
eveiy  regiment  of  French  infantry.  They 
were  establislied  by  Xapoleon  daring  his  con- 
sulate. Their  duties,  exeLcises,  and  equip- 
ment are  similar  to  those  of  the  English  light 
companies. 

v6lt'-ine-ter»  s.  [Eng.  volt  (2),  and  meter.] 
Elect.  :  Any  instrument  for  mfasuring  the 
pressure,  electromotive  force,  or  dilTereuce 
of  potentials  at  the  ends  of  an  electric  cur- 
rent. Tlie  gold-leaf  electroscope  is  a  kind  of 
voltmetfi'r,  l.ut  will  only  measure  large  differ- 
ences of  ]jotential.  If  the  terminals  are  con- 
nected with  flat  plates  arranged  parallel  to 
each  other,  one  of  which  is  movable,  the 
attractive  force  Itetween  the  plates  at  a  given 
small  distance  will  be  a  voltmeter.  This 
method  is  too  coarse  for  ordinary  curi'ents, 
but  a  modification  of  it  is  employed  in  Thom- 
son's quadrant  electi'oniefcer.  In  Garde w's 
voltmeter  tlie  heating  ellect  of  the  current  in 
a  wire,  which  varies  with  the  electromotive 
f(n'ce,  and  is  measured  by  the  expansion  pro- 
duced, is  employed.  In  the  majoiity  i^t"  in- 
struments the  electro-niayiietic  action  is  em- 
ployed iu  some  form  of  yalvanoineter.  These 
are  more  usually  wound  to  act  as  ammeters, 
but  if  wound  with  very  thin  wire  the  high 
resistam;e  allows  the  electromotive  force  re- 
quired to  drive  a  certain  current  through 
til  em  to  be  callibrated  >aud  denoted  in  volts. 
Such  instruments  are  adjusted  or  callibrateil 
by  comparison  with  a  "standard"  voltaic 
cell  or  voltameter, 

v6lt'-zi-a,  s.  [Named  after  Voltz,  of  Stras- 
burg.] 

PaUeohot.:  A  genus  of  Coniferse,  consisting 
of  lofty  trees  with  jiinnated  branches,  having 
on  all  sides  sessile  leaves,  in  form  and  imbri- 
cation like  those  of  Araucaria.  It  has  also 
aftinities  to  tlie  Cypress.  Found  in  the 
Permian  and  the  Trias  of  Britain  and  Ger- 
many. 

Voltz'-ine,  voltz'-ite,  s.  [After  the  French 
mining  engineer  Voltz  ;  suff.  -i/ze,  -ite  (ilf  iit.).J 
Min.:  A  mineral  occurring  in  mammillary 
groups  of  globules,  having  a  concentric 
lamellar  structure,  optically  uniaxal.  Hard- 
ness, 4  to  4*5  ;  sp.  gr.  S'Oe  to  .H'Sl ;  lustre, 
greasy,  sometimes  pearly  on  a  cleavage  sur- 
face ;  colour,  yellowish,  brownish.  Compos.  : 
an  oxysulphide  of  zinc,  with  the  formula 
42nS  +  ZnO,  which  represents  :  sulphide  of 
ainc,  82-73  ;  protoxide  of  zinc,  17-27  =  100. 

v6-lu'-bi-late,  vol'-u-bile,  a.    [Voluble.] 
Bot.:  Twining,  voluble. 


vol-n-bil'-I-t^.  *  vol-n-bU-1-tie,  s.  [Pr. 
volubilils,  from  Lat.  volublUtatem,  aci'us.  (rf 
volabUitas,  from  volubiils  =  voluble  (q.v.).J 

*  1.  A  rolling  or  revolving;  aptness  to  roll 
or  revolve  ;  revolution. 

"The  world  with  coiitiiuiiill  vnlnhLUtit  and  tiirulnff 
about."—/*.  UoUanU:  Pliiua.  bk.  ii. 

*  2.  Liableneas  to  revolution  or  change ; 
mutability. 

"  Aiid  thia  volubility  of  I'umnii  affairs  is  the  judg. 
meiit  (if  Providence,  iu  l\i&  puuibluueiit of  oi^i'iusaiou.'' 
— L'Kstraiige. 

3.  The  quality  or  sfcite  nf  hcin<:  vuluble  in 
speech  ;  over-great  reaiiiness  of  the  tongue  in 
speaking;  excessive  fluency  of  speech  ;  gar- 
rulousness. 

"The  sliaiuetess  voTubiliti/  wjtli  wliich  he  uttered 
lalsehooda." — Macaulay :  ilht.  JL'ng.,  cli.  vi. 

VOl-U-Me,  a.  [Fr.  =  easily  turned  or  rolled, 
fickie,  glib,  from  Lat.  voluhliem,  accus.  of  vol- 
w6Uts=  easily  turned  about,  from  voliitus,  pa, 
par.  of  volvo  ~  to  turn,  to  roll;  Sp.  voluble; 
Ital.  volubile.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

*1.  Formed  so  as  to  roll  or  revolve  easily  ; 
apt  to  roll  or  revolve  ;  rotating. 

",Thl3  lesa  voluble  earth."  mUon  :  P.  h.,  Iv.  6»k 

*2.  Cliangeable,  fickle,  mutable. 

"  Alinoat  jmta 
Fftitli  In  a  fever,  nud  duifieH  ulono 
Voluble  cliance."        Twn  A'obto  Jiiimrwn,  L  X 

*3.  Of  fluent  speech,  without  conveying 
the  imputation  that  there  was  a  deficiency  of 
thought  in  what  was  said. 

"He  [Aiclibislioi)  Abbot}  was  painful,  stout,  aevera 

ogniiiat  1>nO  iiiaiiuera,  of  .i  giMveiuid  uot able  alunutnim," 
—Backet  :  Life  of  Williams,  \>t.  i.,  p.  05. 

4.  Characterized  by  an  excessive  flow  of 
words,  or  by  glibness  of  speech ;  speaking 
with  ovei'-great  fluency  ;  glib. 

"An  old  Cuiniiiuiiist  here  iiiterrnpted  the  voluSt^ 
t\xvy.'~Daily  TeleyratjU,  Sei)t.  lo.  18S5. 

II.  Bot.:  Twining  (q.v.). 

*  v6l'-u-ble-ness,  s.  [Eng.  voluhle  ;  -ness.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  bemg  voluble ;  volu- 
bility. 

VOl'-u-bly",  adv.  [Eng.  vohib(le);  -ly.]  In  a 
voln'lile  or  over-fluent  manner ;  with  volu- 
bility. 

Vol-u-9er-la,  s.  [Dimin.  from  Lat  volucer 
=  flying,  winged.] 

EiLtom.  :  A  genus  of  Syrphidffl,  akin  to 
Syrphus,  but  stouter  and  less  gaily  coloured. 
The  larvae  are  wrinkled,  and  have  on  each 
side  a  double  row  of  short  spines,  while  at  the 
extremity  aie  four  to  six  lunger  spines  ar- 
ranged in  a  radiated  manner.  Beneath  are 
six  pairs  of  tubercles  with  claws,  which  serve 
as  prolegs.  They  reside  in  the  nests  of  bumble 
bees,  on  the  young  of  which  they  ferd.  The 
pel  feet  insect  resembles  a  Bombus.  This  is 
especially  the  case  with  a  Britisli  .'-pecies, 
Volvcdla  bomhylans,  which  is  about  half  an 
inch  long,  black,  and  hairy. 

VOl'-ume,  s.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  volumen  =  a  roll, 
a  scrnll ;  hence,  a  book  written  on  a  parch- 
ment roll ;  from  the  same  root  as  vohtlus,  pa. 
par.  of  volvo  — to  roll;  Sp.  volinnen;  Ital.  & 
Port,  voluvie.] 
I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Something  rolled  or  convolved ;  a  con- 
volution, a  coil,  a  fold,  a  wieath,  a  roll,  as  a 
fold  of  a  serpent,  or  the  like. 

"  Th'  Iiiachiiins  view  the  slain  with  vnafe  surprise. 
Her  twistiug  oolumes.  and  her  rolliii-.;  eyea." 

Pope  ■  Hcutiuf;  Thfbaid,  i.  r2E. 

2.  Specially,  a  written  document  (as  of 
parchment,  papyrus,  &c.),  rolled  up  iu  a  con- 
venieot  form  for  preservation  or  use ;  a  roll, 
a  scroll.  The  books  of  the  ancients  were  rolls 
wound  round  a  stick,  called  an  uniliilicus.  to 
the  extremities  of  which,  called  the  enniiia 
(or  horns)  was  attached  a  label  bearing  the 
name  of  the  author,  &,c.  The  whole  wa.-, 
placed  in  a  wrajiper,  and  generally  anointed 
with  oil  of  cedar-wood  to  protect  it  from  tlie 
attacks  of  inserts. 

3.  Hence,  applied  to  a  collection  of  printed 
sheets  bound  togetlicr,  whether  containing  a 
single  complete  work,  part  of  a  work,  or  more 
than  one  work  ;  a  book,  a  tome.  In  a  narrower 
sense,  that  part  of  an  extended  work  which  ie 
bound  together  in  one  cover :  as,  a  book  in 
three  volumes. 

"The  miscreant  biaho])  of  Sjmlatto  wrote  learned 
volumes  apviiiBt  the  ptipe."— .l/i/^i-n  ;  Aniiun'l  u/jon 
/iemoiixtnint's  ni-fence.     ( Pdfltauriiit.  | 

4.  The  space  occ"  pied  by  a  body  ;  dimen- 


bSil,  bo^ ;  poiit,  j6^1 ;  cat,  ^ell,  chorus,  9hin,  bench  ;  go,  gem ;  thin,  this ;  sin,  as ;  expect,  ^enophon,  exist,    ph  =  f. 
*eiau>  -tian  ~  sli^n.    -tion,  -sion  =  shun ;  -tlon,  -i^ion  -=  zhuzu    -clous,  -tious.  -sious  =  shus.    -ble*  -die.  &c.  =  bel,  d^l. 
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fiions  in  length,  breadth,  and  depth  ;  compass, 
mass,  bulk. 

5.  (PI.) :  A  great  deal.  (Chiefly  in  the  phrase. 
To  speak  volumes  —  that  says  a  great  deal, 
that  is  full  of  meaning.) 

"'There!'  'And  there  I '  as  he  faced  about,  and 
pointed  his  baud,  told  what  writers  are  apt  to  term 
^polumea:  "—£cho,  Jan.  4,  1887. 

IL  TechnicaMy : 

1.  C/iem. :  The  volume  of  an  irregular  body 
may  be  found  from  its  weight  and  specific 
gravity  ;  that  is  to  say,  the  weight  of  a  unit 
volume.  If  w  be  the  weight  of  the  body  in 
grammes,  and  s  its  BpeciQc  gravity,  the  frac- 
tion -  gives  its  volume  in  cubic  centimetres. 
The  capacities  of  vessels  are  determined  by 
filUng  them  with  water  or  mercury  from  a 
measuring-tube,  or  other  vessel  whose  capacity 
is  previously  known  ;  or,  when  very  great 
accuracyis  required,  bydetermining  the  weight 
of  water  or  mercury,  at  the  standard  tempera- 
ture, which  fills  the  vessel.    {Watts.) 

2.  Music :  A  term  applied  to  the  power  and 
quality  of  the  tone  of  a  voice  or  instrument, 
or  of  a  combination  of  sounds. 

3.  Physics :  The  volume  of  a  body  may  be 
real  or  apparent ;  the  former  is  the  portion  of 
space  actually  occupied  by  the  matter  of 
which  the  body  is  composed,  the  latter  is  the 
aura  of  its  real  volume  and  the  total  volume 
of  its  pores.  The  real  volume  is  invariable, 
the  apparent  volume  can  be  altered  in  various 
ways  ;  for  instance,  it  diminishes  as  a  rule 
on  the  solidification  of  the  body.    (Ganot.) 

1[  (1)  Atomic  volume:  [Atomic]. 

(2)  Unit  of  volume:  The  volume  of  the  cube 
constructed  on  the  unit  of  length.  {Everett : 
Tlie  G.  G.  S.  System  of  f7m(s,  p.  1.) 

•vol'-ume,  v.L     [Volume,  s.]    To  swell;  to 

rise  ill  bulk  or  volume. 

"  The  migh  ty  Bteam  which  mluTties  high 
Fjom  their  proud  nostrils  bums  the  very  air." 
B^on  :  The  Deformed  3'ransformed,  i.  2. 

Vol'-unied,  a.    [Eng.  volum(fi);  -ed.] 

*  1.  Having  the  form  of  a  rounded  mass  ;  in 
volu  tiies  ;  forming  volumes  or  rounded  masses ; 
consisting  of  moving  or  rolling  masses. 

*'  With  volumed  smoke  that  slowly  grew 
To  one  white  sky  of  sulphurous  hue." 

Byron ;  Hiege  of  Corinth,  vii. 

2.  Consisting  of  so  many  volumes.  (Used 
in  composition  :  as,  a  ihrte-volumed  novel,  &c.) 

v6l-u-men-6m'-e-ter,  v6l-u-m6m'- 
e-ter,  s.  [Lat.  volumeii  =  a  volume,  and 
Eng.  meter.]  An  instrument  for  measuring 
the  volume  of  a  solid  body  by  the  quantity 
of  a  liquid  or  of  the  air  which  it  displaces, 
and  thence  also  for  determining  its  specific 
gravity.  A  very  simple  volumenometer 
consists  of  a  globular  flask  with  a  nar- 
row neck,  about  twelve  inches  long,  and 
graduated  from  below  upwards  to  indicate 
graioa  of  water.  The  flask  has  a  tubulure, 
accurately  fitted  with  a  ground  stopper  for 
admitting  the  solid  body  to  be  measured. 
The  instrument  being  filled  to  the  mark  0^  on 
the  neck  with  a  liquid,  as  water,  which  does 
not  act  upon  the  solid,  it  is  inclined  on  one 
side,  tlie  stopper  removed,  and  the  solid  body 
introduced.  The  stopper  is  tlien  replaced, 
and  the  number  of  divisions  through  which 
the  liquid  is  raised  in  the  stem  gives  at  once 
the  volume  of  the  body  in  grain-measures. 

Vol-U-men-om'-e-trj?-,  s.  [Eng.  volumeno- 
meter ;  -y.]  The  act  or  art  of  determining  the 
volumes  or  space  occupied  by  bodies  ;  applied 
generally,  however,  only  to  solid  bodies  ; 
stereom»try. 

v6l-u-met'-ric,  a.  [Eng.  volume^  and  metric.] 
Chem, :  Pertaining  to  or  performed  by  mea- 
sured volumes  of  standard  solutions  of  re- 
agents. 

volumetric-analysis,  n.    [Analysis.] 

Vol-U-met'-ric-al-l^,  adv.  [Eng.  volumetric; 
•al;  -Vy.]    By  volumetric  analysis. 

Vo-lu'-min-OUS,  a.  [Lat.  voluminosus,  from 
volumen,  genit.  voVwm.inis-=3,  volume  (q.v.)  ; 
Ft.  volumiiietLX.] 

*  1.  Consisting  of  many  folds,  coils,  or 
convolutions.    (Milton :  P.  L.,  ii.  652.) 

2.  Of  great  volume,  hulk,  or  size ;  bulky, 
itia.ssive,  extensive,  large. 

"  I  Riu  not  8o  voluminous  and  vast. 
But  there  are  Hues,  wherewith  J  mlghtbeemhrac'd." 
Den  Jonson :  U-mlerwoodt. 


3.  Having viritten  much;  having  produced 
many  or  bulky  ijooks  ;  hence,  copious,  diftuse : 
as,  a  volUTiimous  writer. 

VO-lu'-min-OUS-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  voluminous ; 
-ly.]  in  a  voluminous  manner;  in  many 
volumes  ;  very  copiously  or  dittusely. 

"  They  insisted  ou  them  so  conetaTitly  and  so  volu- 
minously."—Bolingbroke  :  Fragments  of  Esstiys,  %  sa. 

vo-lu'-mm-ous-ness,  s.  [Eng.  voiuminoits; 
-ness.] 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  voluminous ; 
bulkiness. 

"  The  snake's  adamantine  valuminoitsnean.'' 

Shelley.  A  Vision  of  the  Sea. 

2.  Copiousness,  diffuseness. 

"His  works  mount  to  that  voluminousnesa  they 
have  very  much  by  repetitious," — HodweU:  Letters  of 
Adoice,  let.  2. 

*  Vol'-U-mist,  s.  [Eng.  volum{e);  -ist.]  A 
writer' of  a  volume  or  volumes  ;  an  author. 

"Hot  volumists  and  cold  bishops," — Jifilton:  Ani- 
mad.  upon  Remonstrant' t  Defence.    (Post.) 

vol-u-mom'-e-ter,  s.    [Volumenometer.] 

v6r-ua-tar-i-ly,  *  vol-un-tar-i-lie, 
*  vol-un-tar-y-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  vohmtary; 
•ly  ]  In  a  voluntary  manner ;  of  ones  own 
free  will  or  choice  ;  spontaneously  ;  without 
being  moved,  influenced,  or  compelled  by 
others  ;  freely. 

"  God  acta  not  necesHarily,  but  voluntarily.'^ — Clarke : 
On  (ftc  Passions,  prop.  12. 

vor-un-tar-i-ness,  «.  [Eng.  voluntary; 
-ness.] 

*  1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  voluntary 
or  endowed  with  the  power  of  choosing,  will- 
ing, or  determining. 

2.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  done  or  pro- 
duced voluntarily  or  of  free  will  and  choice  : 
as,  the  voluntariness  of  an  action  or  gift. 

^vol-iin-tar'-i-ous,  a.  [Lat.  voluntarius.} 
Voluntary,  free. 

"  Men  of  voluntarious  wil  withsitte  that  henena 
gouerneth." — Chaucer :  Test,  of  Love,  ii. 

*  vol-un-tar'-i-oiis-ly,   adv.     [Eng.  volun- 

tarious; -ly.]    Voluntarily,  willingly. 

"Most  pleasantly  and  voluntariously  to  bear  the 
yoke  of  nls  most  comfortable  commandments."— 
Strj/pe  :  Eccles.  Mem. ;  Mdw.  VI,  (an.  1550). 

v6l'-un-tar-y,  *  vol-un-tar-ie,  a.,  adv., 
&  s.  [O.  Ft.  voluntaire ;  Fr.  volontaire,  from 
Lat.  volwitarius  =  voluntary,  from  voluntas  = 
free  will,  from  voluns,  an  old  form  of  volens, 
pr.  par.  of  volo  =  to  wish,  to  be  willing ;  Sp. 
&  Port,  voluntario  ;  Ital.  volontario.] 

A.  As  adjective  : 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Unrestrained  by  any  external  influence, 
force,orinterferenee ;  noteompelled,prompted, 
or  suggested  by  another;  acting  of  one's  or 
its  own  free  will,  choice,  or  accord  ;  sponta- 
neous, free. 

"Almyghtye  God  of  bis  owne  voluntarye  will."^ 
Fisher  :  Seven  Psalm  es ;  £)e  Profandis. 

2.  Proceeding  from  the  will ;  done  or  pro- 
duced of  one's  own  free  will,  accord,  or 
choice  ;  spontaneous. 

"An  action  is  neither  good  nor  evil,  tmless  it  he 
voluntary  and  chosen. "~Bp.  Taylor:  Jiule  qf  Con- 
science, bk.  iv.,  ch.  i. 

3.  Pertaining  to  the  will ;  subject  to,  con- 
trolled, or  regulated  by  the  will  :  as,  the 
voluntary  motions  of  animals. 

4.  Endowed  with  the  power  of  willing,  or 
of  acting  of  one's  own  free  will  or  choice,  or 
according  to  one's  own  judgment. 

"  God  did  not  work  as  a  necessary,  but  a  voluntary 
agent.'  '—looker. 

5.  Done  by  design  or  intentionally  ;  inten- 
tional, designed,  intended,  purposed ;  not 
accidental. 

"  Giving  myself  a  voluntary  ■wound." 

Sliakesp. :  Julius  CtBsar,  it.  1. 

6.  Of,  pertaining,  or  relating  to  voluntary- 
ism, or  the  doctrines  of  the  voluntaries. 
[C.  IL  L] 

"  What  voluntary  churches  have  done,  and  are  doing, 
in  sustaining  their  own  worship  and  ministry." — 
British  quarterly  Jtevieio,  Ivil.  49.    (1878.) 

II.  Law :  According  to  the  will,  consent,  or 
agreement  of  a  party ;  without  a  valuable 
(but  possibly  with  a  good)  consideration  ; 
gratuitous,  free. 

*  B,  As  adv. :  Voluntarily ;  of  one's  own 
free  will  or  choice. 

"  I  serve  here  Boluntary."—Shakeip. :  TroUus  &  Cres- 
sida,  ii.  L 


*  C  As  substantive : 

I.  Urd.  Lang. :  One  who  engages  in  any  act  ; 
or  aIfair,of  liis  own  free  will  and  choice  ;  a  - 
volunteer. 

"Rash,  inconsiderate,  fiery  voluntaries." 

Shakesp. :  King  John,  it. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Ecchs. :  One  who  holds  the  tenets  of  Vo- 
luntaryism (q.v.). 

"  He  thniks  that  in  every  district  where  the  Volun-      i 
taries  are  the  majority  the  fabric  and  the  endowment 
of  the  Church  slioulu  be  made  over  to  the  Gent-van 
Presbyterians."— iS(.  James's  Gazette,  Maich  7,  iai*6, 

2.  Music:    An  organ  solo    played    before, 
during,  or  after  any  office  of  the  Chutch; 
hence,     called      respectively     introductory,     , 
middle,  or  concluding.     Such  solos  were  for- 
merly, and  are  often  now  unpremeditated,  oi  I 
improvisations,  as  the  name  voluntary  seems  ^ 
to  imply. 

"The  vergers  seemed  to  have  settled  among  them- 
selves that  no  visitor  to  the  abbey  has  a  right  to  hear 
the  coiitil\idiuBvoluntury."—£veningStandard,  Jan.ia, 
1886.  i 

voluntary-affidavit  (or  oath),  s. 

Law:  An  affidavit  (or  oath)  made  in  an 
extra-judicial  matter,  or  in  a  case  for  which 
the  law  has  not  provided.  j 

voluntary-controversy,  s. 

Church  Hist. :  A  controversy  which  arose  in     i 
Scotland  in  1831  with  regard  to  the  mutual     j 
relations   which  should  subsist  between  the     i 
Civil  Government  and  the  Church.  About  the     ! 
year  1780  a  member  of  the  Burgher  denomina-     ■ 
tion   [Burgher]    published    a  pamphlet,  in 
which  he  advocated  what  is  now  called  Volun-     ; 
taryism  (q.v.),  and  in  IVIay,  1795,  proposed  a     ' 
modification   of  the  Confession   of  Paith  in 
conformity  with  the  new  views.     The  Synod     , 
ultimately  granted  the  prayer  of  the  petition,     , 
a  minority  withdrawing  in  1799  and  becoming 
known  as  the  Old  Light  Burghers.     The  same 
change  of  views  appeared  with  similar  results     ', 
somewhat  later  among  the  Antiburghers.    In 
May,  1804,  they  superseded  their  *'Act  and 
Testimony,"  which  was  in  favour  of  Estab- 
lishments,   by    the    "  Narrative    and   Testi- 
mony," the  acceptance  of  which  they  made 
a    condition    of  Comnmnion.      Four   minis- 
ters  withdrawing    in    1806,    formed    them- 
selves   into    the     Constitutional    Associate 
Presbytery.    The  two  denominations,  which 
had  on  one  point  modified  their  creed,  joining 
in  1820,  became  the  United  Secession.    Up  till 
this  time,  and  for  some  years  subsequently, 
the  Voluntary  Controversy  had  attracted  little 
notice,  but  in  18;j1  it  began  to  excite  great 
attention  throughout  Scotland,  the  leading 
ministers  of  the  Established  Church  on   the 
one  hand,  and  those  of  the   United  Seces- 
sion on  the  other,  carrying  it  on  with  the 
greatest  ardour.      The  controversy  had  far- 
reaching  consequences.    To  a  certain  extent 
it  was  to  strengthen  the  Established  Presby- 
terian Church  on  points  on  which  its  '*  volun- 
tary "  assailants  had  declared  it  weak  that 
Dr.  Chalmers  proposed  the  Veto  Act  (q.v.), 
with  the  unexpected  result  of  ultimately  pro- 
ducing the  Disruption.     In  the  contest  on  tlie 
part  of  English  Nonconformists  for  "religious 
equality"  they  maintain  essentially  the  same 
views  as  the  Scottish  United  Secessionists  did 
in  tlie  Voluntary  Controversy.     [Lieeration- 

80CIETY.] 

voluntary-conveyance,  s. 

Law:  A  conveyance  which  may  be  made 
merely  on  a  good,  but  not  a  valuable  con- 
sideration.   [Voluntary,  A.  II. ] 

voluntary-jurisdiction,  s. 

Law :  A  jurisdiction  exercised  in  matters 
admitting  of  no  opposition  or  question,  and 
therefore  cognizable  by  any  judge,  in  any 
place,  on  any  lawful  day. 

voluntary-muscles,  s.  pi. 

Anat.  &  Physiol.  :  Muscles  excited  by  the 
stimulus  of  the  will  or  volition  acting  on  them 
through  the  nerves,  though  some  of  them 
habitually,  and  all  of  tliem  occasionally,  act 
also  under  the  influence  of  other  stimuli. 
They  are  the  muscles  of  locomotiion,  respira- 
tion, expression,  and  some  others.  {Quain.) 
[Muscle.] 

voluntary-principle,  «.  Tlie  principle 
of  Voluntaryism  (q.v.). 

voluntary-schools,  s.  pi.  Public  ele- 
mentary schools  managed  by  voluntary  bodies 
(mainly  religiou.s),  tlie  cost  of  such  schools 
being  partly  defmyed  by  voluntary  subscrip- 
tions.   Until  1870  all  elementaiy  schools  were 


f&te,  fat,  f^re.  amidst,  what,  fSll,  £ather;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pme,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  p5t, 
or,  woi  e,  wolf,  work,  who,  son ;  mute,  cub,  ciire,  ^nite,  cur,  rule,  fliU ;  try,  Syrian,    se,  oe  =  e ;  ey  =  a ;  <iu  =  Itw, 
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of  tliis  nature.  In  that  year,  however,  educa- 
tion was  made  conipulsorv  by  tlie  Education 
Act,  and  board  schools  came  into  existence. 
Voluntary  and  looard  schools  agree  in  the 
following  points  : 

1.  The  average  weekly  fee  must  not  exceed  9d.,  and 
the  average  atteudauce  must  not  bo  less  tUan  30. 

2-  Religious  instruction  ia  Bubject  to  a  "cuiiscienco 
elaiiae,"  and  can  only  be  given  at  tlie  be(;iuuiug  or  end 
of  acbool. 

3.  The  head  teacher  must  be  certiflcated. 

4.  The  schools  are  amuially  exainiued  and  reported 
on  by  a  Govermneut  inspector,  who  may  also  visit  any 
Bchool  at  any  time. 

5.  A  money  grant  Is  wade  by  Government  to  the 
schools  approved  of  by  the  Inspector;  such  grant 
being  assessed  according  to  merit. 

In  the  decade  between  August,  1876,  and 
August,  1886,  the  voluntary  schools  rose  from 
12,677  to  14,620  (an  increase  of  about  15  per 
cent),  and  theboard  schools  from  1,590  to 4,402 
(or  about  175  per  cent.). 

.  voluntary-waste,  s. 

Law :  Waste  which  is  the  result  of  the 
voluntary  act  of  the  tenant  of  property  ;  as 
where  he  cuts  down  timber,  pulls  down  a 
wall,  or  the  like,  without  the  consent  of  the 
proprietor. 

vSl'-un-tar-y-i^m,  s.    [Eng.  voluntary; 
•ism.] 
i  1.  Ord.  Lang. :  Spontaneity  (q.v.). 

"  He  said  voluntarMiain  was  a  most  precious  ingro- 
dieut  In  all  good  works,  but  it  needed  regulation  Dy 
fcULhority."— Cictocia  AfagaztTie,  Nov.,  1866,  p.  64. 

2.  TheoL  £  Church  Hist. :  The  view  or  tenet 
that  the  Church  should  derive  its  support 
only  from  the  voluntary  contributions  of  its 
members,  and  caimot,  without  becoming  a 
party  to  political  injustice,  losing  its  own 
liberty,  and  running  the  risk  of  having  its 
purity  corrupted,  ask  or  accept  establishment, 
endowment,  or  financial  support  from  the 
Stafe,  or  from  inferior  civil  authorities. 
Carried  out  with  logical  rigour,  voluntaryism 
should  also  decline  to  permit  its  churches  and 
Sunday-school  buildings  to  be  exempt  from 
the  payment  of  rates.  This  extreme  view  is 
entertained  only  by  individuals  :  the  immense 
mass  of  those  who  profess  Voluntaryism  hold 
tli;it  this  limited  amount  of  support  or  endow- 
ment is  indii'ect,  and  need  not  be  rejected. 
(Voluntary -CONTROVERSY.  ] 

'■  Elsewhere  in  Scotland  the  same  conviction  has 
led  to  a  farewell  to  establiiihmeiit,  and  to  a  voluntary- 
ism more  consolidated  than  any  other  in  Europe." — 
Pall  i/all  Oazette.  Aug.  21,  18B4. 

•■vol'-un-te,  *  vol'-un-tee,  s.    [Volunty.] 

♦ol-iin-teer',   s.   &  a.      [Ft.  voluntaire  =  a 
volunteer,  from  Lat.  volv/ntarius  =  voluntary 
(q.v.).] 
Am  As  substantive : 

1.  One  who  enters  into  any  service,  or  un- 
dertakes any  duty  of  his  own  free  will. 

"Honest  iustinct  comes  a  volunteer." 

Pope :  Essay  on  Man,  iiL  88. 

2,  Specifically,  one  who  of  his  own  free  will 
offers  his  services  to  the  state  in  a  military 
capacity,  without  the  stipulation  of  pay  or 
other  substantial  reward.  Only  two  modern 
countries,  the  United  States  and  England, 
depend  largely  upon  Volunteers  to  supply  the 
place  of  a  large  standing  army.  In  the  several 
Dationa  of  the  cuntinent  of  Europe  military 
duty  is  enforced,  all  able-bodied  citizens  being 
beld  liable  and  required  to  becume  trained 
as  part  of  the  regular  army.  The  United 
States  and  England,  on  the  contrary,  have 
each  a  small  standing  army  of  vuluDtar> 
recrnitB,  and  trust  for  further  military  duty 
to  the  patriotic  spirit  of  their  citizens,  and 
to  the  training  of  their  volunteer  organizations 
•f  citizen  soldierj-.  The  military  efficiency  of 
a  nation  without  a  large  standing  aimy  waa 
remarkably  proved  in  the  American  Civil  War, 
whose  armies  on  both  sides  v  ere  almost 
entirely  made  up  of  volunteer  soldiery,  and  in 
which  the  courage  and  ability  displayed  were 
all  that  could  be  desired.  Since  this  war  much 
attention  has  been  paid  to  military  drill,  «ach 
state  having  its  own  body  of  slate  militia,  well 
trained  and  equipped,  and  required  each  year 
to  go  through  a  ceiiain  course  of  camp  duty. 
The  whole  body  thns  organized  is  suflficient 
in  number  to  make  an  excellent  nucleus  of 
an  army  in  case  of  war.  In  Great  Britain 
dependence  ia  placed  on  a  similar  body  of 
citizen  soldiery,  whose  organization  in  its 
present  form  was  due  to  a  war  scare  in  1869, 
which  brought  a  large  force  of  armed  volunteers 
Bpontaneously  into  the  field.  Since  that  date 
the  volunteer  organization  has  been  kept  up, 
ftnd  a  considerable  body  of  well  drilled  citizen 
soldiery  now  exists. 


B.  As  adj.  :  Entering  into  any  service,  or 
undertaking  any  duty  of  one's  own  fiee  will ; 
consisting  of  volunteers. 

"  A  volwnteer  force  of  nearly  »,000  officers  and  men 
will  be  ^unu^iiid.'— Daily  Teleurapft,  March  22,  1888, 

vol-un-teer',  v.t.  &  i.    [Volunteer,  s.] 

A.  Trans. :  To  offer  or  bestow  voluntarily, 
or  of  one's  own  free  will  and  choice. 

"  Agents  who  had  already  volunteered  their  services 
against  him."— Ban  Jonson :  Poetaster,  Hi.  1.  (Note.) 

B.  Intrans. :  To  offer  one's  service  volun- 
tarily ;  specifically,  to  offer  to  serve  as  a 
volunteer. 

"  You'll  need  an  equipage  for  volunteering." 

Dryden:  King  Arthur.    (Prol.) 

*VOl'-un-ty,  *v6r-UU-te,  s,  [Fr.  volontL] 
Free-will. 

"  Of  his  owne  mere  volunte  and  fre  wylL" — Fdbyan  : 
Chronyde ;  Richard  JI.  (an.  1399). 

*  v6l'-U-pere,  s.    [O.  Fr.  ]    A  cap,  a  night-cap. 

"  Hire  white  volupere."  Chaucer :  C.  T.,  3.241, 

v6-lUp'-tu-a-ry,  s.  &  a.  [Fr.  voljipt-uaire, 
from  Lat.  voluptvuriiis  =  devoted  to  pleasure, 
from  voluptas  =  pleasure,  from  uoto  =  to  wish.] 

A,  As  subst. :  One  who  is  wholly  given  to 
luxury  or  the  gratification  of  the  appetite  and 
other  sensual  pleasures. 

"  In  poverty  and  exile  he  rose  from  a  voluptuary 
into  a  hero. " — Macaulay :  Hist,  Eng.,  ch.  xiv. 

B.  As  adj. :  WlioUy  given  or  devoted  to 
pleasure ;  voluptuous. 

"Art  voluptuary,  which  Taoltus  truly  called  er»- 
ditus  luscus."—iiacon  .  Ado.  of  Learn.,  bit.  li. 

*  VO-liip'-tU-ate,  v.t.  [Lat.  voluntas  =  plea- 
sure.]   To  convert  or  devote  to  pleasure. 

"  'Tia  watching  and  labour  that  voluptuate  repose 
and  Bleep." —Feltham  :  Jiesoloea,  i'i. 

*  vo-liip-tu-os'-i-ty,  *  vo-lup-tu-os-i- 
tie,  *  vo-liip-tu-os-y-te,  s.  [Lat.  volvp- 
(Kosjfs  =  full  of  pleasure,  voluptuous  (q.v.). J 
A  disposition  to  indulge  in  sensual  pleasures; 
voluptuousness. 

"  Tn  the  tender  wittes  be  epavkes  of  voluptuosity." — 
Elyot :  Govemour,  bk.  i.,  ch.  vi. 

VO-lup'-tu-oiis,  a.  [Fr.  vohiptueux,  from 
Lat.  voluptuosus  =  full  of  pleasure,  from  vo- 
lujytas  ■=■  pleasure,  from  volo  =  to  wish  ;  Sp.  & 
Port,  volupiuoso.'] 

1.  Pertaining  to,  proceeding  from,  or  based 
on  sensual  pleasure. 

"  That  love  ne  drave  you  nat  to  done  this  dede 
But  lust  voluptuo'is." 

Chaucer :  TroHus  £  Cresside,  v. 

2.  Contributing  to  sensual  pleasure  ;  ex- 
citing, or  tending  to  excite,  sensual  desires  ; 
gratifying  the  senses  ;  sensual :  as  voluptuous 
charms. 

3.  Passed  or  spent  in  sensual  pleasures. 

"  Soften 'd  with  pleasure  aud  voluptuous  life." 

JfiUon  :  Sarnson  Agonistes,  534, 

4.  Given  or  devoted  to  sensual  pleasures  or 
gratifications ;  sensual. 

"The  jolly  aud  valuptuout  livers."— ^Merftury  : 
Servnons,  vol.  iv.  ser.  4. 

VO-lup'-tU-OUS-l^,  adv.  [Eng.  voluptiunis; 
-ly.]  In  a  voluptuous  manner;  with  free  in- 
dulgence in  sensual  pleasures ;  luxuriously, 
sensually. 

"  Heritikes  siiln  they  chosen  life  bestial,  that  volup. 
tuouslye  lyueii."— Cftanoer ;  Testainent  of  Loue,  bk.  li, 

vo-lup'-tu-ous-ness,  *  vo-lup-tu-oua- 
nes,  s.  [Eng.  voluptumis ;  -ness.]  The  quality 
or  state  of  being  voluptuous,  or  addicted  to 
free  indulgence  in  sensual  pleasures ;  luxu- 
riousness,  sensuality. 

"Sunk  in  voluptuougnets  and  indolence."— Jfae. 
aulay  :  Bist.  Eng.,  ch.  ix. 

*  vo-liip'-t^,  *  vo-lup-tie,  s.    [Lat.  volvptas 

=  pleasure.]    Voluptuousness.    (Sir  T.  Elyot ; 
Govemour,  bk.  iii.,  ch.  xix.) 

Vol'-us-pa,  s.  [Properly  tlie  lay  or  song  of 
the  VoIvg',  a  Scandinavian  prophetess,  but 
applied  in  error  by  Sir  W.  Scott  to  the  pro- 
phetess herself.]  A  Scandinavian  prophetess 
or  sibyl. 

v6~lii'-ta,  s.     [Lat.,  fem.  of  volutttSj  pa.  par. 
of  volvo'=  to  roll.] 
*  1.  Arch. :  A  volute  (q.v.). 
"  There  are  also  volutag  in  the  Corinthian  and  com- 
pounded capitals."— JCuciyn;  Architecture. 

2.  ZooK  &  PalcBont.  :  Tlie  type-genus  of 
Volutidai,  with  seventy  recent  species  ftora 
the  Weht  Indies,  Cape  Horn,  West  Africa, 
Australia,  Java,  and  Chili,  and  eighty  fossil 
species,    from  the  Chalk    onward,   but   the 


genus  is  mainly  Tei-tiary  and  recent.  Shell 
ventricose,  thick  ;  spire  short,  apex  niam- 
mi Hated  ;  aperture  large,  deeply  notched  in 
f]-ont;  columella  with  several  plaits  ;  opei-- 
culum  present  in  a  few  species.  There  ai'C 
many  sub-genera ;  the  most  imjiortant  is  Vo- 
lutilithes,  in  which  the  plaits  of  the  columella 
are  indistinct,  with  one  recent  species;  fossil 
in  the  Eocene. 

vol'-u-ta-rj^,  a.  [Lat,  volutus,  pa.  par.  of 
volvo  =  to  roll.]    (See  compound.) 

volutary-press,  s.  A  clamming-ma- 
chine  (q.v.). 

*  vol-u-ta'-tlon,  s.  [Lat,  voluiatio,  from 
volutatus,  pa.  par.  of  voluto,  frequent,  of  volvo 
(pa.  par.  voluius)=  to  I'olL]  The  act  of  state 
of  rolling  or  wallowing,  as  of  a  body  on  the 
earth. 

"  In  the  sea,  when  the  storm  is  over,  there  remaius 
still  an  inward  working  aud  volutution.' — Bp.  Rey- 
nolds :  On  the  Passions,  ch.  xxL 

Vol-ute\  a.  &  s.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  valuta,  fem. 
')f  volutus,  pa.  par.  o£  volvo  =  to  roll.] 

A.  As  adjective: 
Bat. :  Rolled  up. 

B,  As  substantive : 

1.  Arch. :  A  kind 
of  spiral  scroll  used 
in  Ionic,  CtU'iiithian, 
and  Composite  capi- 
tals, of  which  it  is  a 
principal  oinament. 

The  number  of  volntes  in  the  Ionic  order  is 
four.  In  the  Corinthian  and  Composite  orders 
they  are  more  numerous,  in  the  former  being 
accompanied  by  smaller  ones,  called  helices. 
Called  also  voluta. 

2.  Zool. :  Any  individual  of  the  genus  Vo- 
luta (q.v.). 

volute-compasses,  s.  pi.  A  drjiftsman'3 
compasses  in  which  the  legs  are  gradually  ex- 
panded, so  as  to  trace  a  spiral. 

volute-spring,  s.  A  helical  spring  (q.v.). 

volute-wheel,  s. 

1.  A  volute  bl  iptd  si  ell  tl  at  lu  revoh  ng 
presents    its 


of  the  wheel  is  surrounded  byavolute-shnped 
casing  or  scioll,  which  confines  the  water 
against  the  wheel,    (See  illustration.) 

v6-lut'-ed,  a.    [Eng.  volut(e);  -ed.] 

Arch. :  Having  a  volute  or  spiral  scroll. 

t  vol-u-tel'-la,  s.     [Mod.  Lat,  dimin.  firom 
voliita  (q.v.).] 
Zool. :  D'Orbigny's  name  for  Voluta  (q.v.). 

vo-lu'-ti-dSB,  s.  pi.    [Mod.  Lat.  volut(a);  Lat 
fem.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.] 

1.  Zool. :  A  family  of  Siphonostomatous 
Gasteropods.  Woodward  enumerates  five 
genera  (Voluta,  Cymba,  Mitra.  Volvaria,  and 
Marginella),  to  which  Tate  adds  Columbellina, 
which  Woodward  reckons  a  siib-genus  of 
Columbella,  of  the  Buccinidse.  Shell  turreted 
or  convolute ;  aperture  notched  in  *'ront  ; 
columella  obliquely  plaited  ;  no  opeitjalum. 
Animal  with  a  recurved  siphon;  foot  very 
large,  partly  hiding  the  shell ;  mantle  often 
lobed  and  reflected  over  the  shell  ;  eyes  on 
tentacles  or  near  their  base.  The  living  mem- 
bers are  chiefly  from  warm  seas,  aiid  are  often 
remarkable  for  their  brilliant  coloration. 

2.  Palceout. :  The  family  appea:-j  late  in  the 
Chalk,  but  is  abundant  in  the  Tertiaries,  and 
attains  its  maximum  in  recent  times. 

VO-lu'-ti-lith-e^,  fi.     [Mod.  Lat.  voluta,  and 
Gr.  Aiflos  (lithos)  =  a  stone.]    [Voujta,  2.] 


h&X,  b6^ ;  p6iit,  jdWl ;  cat.  9ell,  chorus,  9liin.  ben^h ;  go,  gem ;  thin,  this ;  sin.  05 ;  expect.  Xenophon.  e^ist.   -Xng. 
-elan,  -tlau  =  sban.    -JDion,  -slon  =  shun ;  -tion.  -gion  -  zhiiu.    -cious.  -tious.  -sious  =  shiis.   -hie,  -die,  &c  =  b©!,  d«L 
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volution— vortex 


"  v6- In -tion,  s.  [Lat.  volutio,  from  volutus, 
jwi.  par.  of  volvo  =  to  roll.]  A  spiral  turn,  a 
convolution,  a  revolution. 

"  The  Bwift  volution  and  the  enonnoas  train," 

Falconer :  Shipwreck,  li.  43. 

•  vo-lu'-tite,  s.  [Mod.  Lat.  vohU(a);  siiff. 
-tte.J    A  fossil  Voluta.     [Voluta,  2.] 

VOl'-va,  s.    [Lat.  =  a  wrapper,  a  covering.] 
Bol. :  The  involucre-like  base  of  the  stipe 
of  Agaricu-s.    OiiginaUy  it  was  a  bag  eiivelop- 
iii;j;  the  whole  plant,  wliicli,  however,  elongat- 
ing, burst  through  it,  leaving  it  torn. 

v6l-var'-i-a,  «.  [Mod.  Lat. ,  from  Lat.  volva  = 
Q  wrapper,  from  volvo  =  to  roll.] 

Zool.  dtPalcBont. :  A  genus  of  Volutidae(q.v.), 
with  twenty-nine  recent  species,  from  tropical 
seas.  Shell  cylindrical,  convolute ;  spire 
minute,  aperture  long  and  narrow;  columella 
with  three  oblique  plaits  in  fi'ont.  Fossil  in 
the  Eocene  of  Britain  and  France. 

•volve,  v.t.  [Lat.  volvo  =  to  roll,  to  turn.] 
To  turn  over.  {Berners:  Froissart;  Cron.  Pief.) 

VOl-vo-^in'-e-Ee,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  volvox, 
jjeiiit.  volvoc{is);  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  sulf.  -ece.] 

Bot.  :  A  family  of  Confervaceae,  placed  by 
Ehvenberg  under  his  Infusoria,  but  which 
Siebold,  Williamson,  Busk,  and  Colin  have 
shown  to  be  confervoid  Algae.  Nearly  micro- 
scopic plants,  composed  of  many  zoospore- 
J.ke  tiodies  associated  into  spherical  or  quad - 
Fiingiilar  colonies,  the  separate  members  of 
winch,  connected  or  held  together  in  various 
ways  by  cell  membranes,  retain  their  distinct 
individuality  for  all  purposes  of  nutrition, 
gi'owtli,  iind  reproduction.  Tliey  are  inhabi- 
tants of  fiesliwater  ponds,  in  wliich  tlie  wliole 
colony  IS  carried  in  a  rircular  and  progres-^ive 
inoveniunt  by  the  viUratile  motion  of  the  cilia, 
which  project  fium  the  separate  individuals 
througli  the  jelly  into  tlie  water.  They  ex- 
hibit in  their  maturity  the  characters  of  the 
transitury  zoospores  of  other  confervoids. 

Voi-VOK,  s.  [Lat.  volvo  =  to  roll.  Named 
fiom  its  rotary  motion.    {See  def.).] 

Bot.  :  The  typic;il  genus  of  Volvocinese 
(q.v.),  with 'one  species,  Volvox  glohator.  To 
the  naked  eye  it  resembles  a  minute  pale- 
gi-een  globule  floating  about  in  the  water. 
Under  the  microscope  it  is  seen  to  beaspheri- 
aii  memliranons  sac,  studded  with  innum- 
erable green  points,  really  apertures  giving 
exit  to  cilia,  wliich  enable  it  to  roll  over  and 
over  in  the  water.  Within  the  sac  are  various 
dense  globules,  generally  green  in  summer, 
but  often  of  an  orange-colour  in  autumn  and 
early  winter.  They  aie  znospore-Iike  bodies, 
eatdi  sending  a  pair  of  cilia  through  separate 
orilices.  There  is  a  reddish-brown  spot  and  a 
contractile  vacuole.  Found  abundautlyin  clear 
pools  on  open  commons  and  similar  loi^lities. 

vol'-vu-liis,  s.  [Lat.  volvo  =  to  roll,  to  turn 
about*] 

Pathol.:  The  ileac  passion,  because  it  was 
snpi>osed  to  arise  from  a  twitching  of  the 
bowels. 

*  vome,  s,    [Lat.  vomo  =  to  vomit.]    Vomit. 

■'  All  forsothe  beu  fultild  with  the  vome  aud  filthis." 
—  Wycliffe:  /<uii(A  xxviii.  8. 

vo'-mer,  «.    [Lat.  =  a  ploughshare.] 

1.  Comp.  Anal.  :  A  small  thin  Imne  in  the 
median  line,  forming  thn.  posterior  and  i>rin- 
cipal  portion  of  the  partition  between  the 
no.strils  in  man.  It  exhibits  many  modifica- 
tions in  the  different  classes  of  Vertebrata.  in 
Fishes  an  important  character  is  the  presence 
or  absence  of  teetli  on  the  vomer  (that  is, 
along  the  middle  line  of  the  roof  of  the 
mouth).  The  bone  is  so  named  from  the  fact 
that  in  man  it  bears  some  resemblance  to  a 
picugbslMie.    [Etym.] 

2.  Palceont. :  A  genus  of  Carangidae,  allied 
to  Caranx,  from  the  Chalk  of  Comen  in  Istria. 

v6'-mer~ine,  o.  [Eng.  vomer ; -ine.]  Of  or 
pertaining  to  the  vomer;  situated  on  the 
vomer.    (Guiither.) 

vozn'-ic,  t*.    [Vomica.]    Purulent,  ulcerous. 

vomic-nut,  s.  The  nut  of  StrycJinos 
Nux  vomica.    [Nux-vomica,  Strychnos.] 

vdm'-i-ca,  s.    [Lat.  =  a  sore,  a  boil.] 

PcUhol. :  An  aliscess  in  the  substance  of  the 
iungs  produced,  by  the  resolution  of  tuber- 
cles. 


*voiii-ing»  *vom-yng,  s.  [Vome.]  Vomit- 
ing; vomit.    (Wycliffe:  Jer.  xlviii.  56.) 

vom'-it,  *vom-ete,  vo-myt,  v.i.  &t.  [Lat. 
vomito,  from  ■unmiius=:  a  vomiting,  vomit(q.v.) ; 
Sp.  &  Port.  voviila.r  ;  ItaL  vomitare.] 

A.  Intrayis. :  To  eject  the  contents  of  the 
st<)niach  by  the  mouth  ;  to  spew,  to  puke. 

B.  Tra)isitiv&: 

1.  Lit. :  To  throw  np  or  eject  from  the 
stomach  by  the  mouth  ;  to  spew  out.  (Often 
with  up,  forth,  or  out.) 


2.  Fig. :  To  eject  or  discharge,  as  from  a 
hollow  place  ;  to  belch  out. 

"  Tiie  volcano,  wliich  waa  about  fpur  miles  to  the 
west  of  us.  vomited  up  vast  quautities  of  fire  and 
■moke."— CooA ;  3i.-cond  Voyage,  bk.  iii,,  ch.  v. 

v6m'-it,  *vom-ite,  *voin-yte,  s.  [Lat. 
vmnitus  =  vomit,  prop.  pa.  par.  of  vorno  —  to 
vomit;  cogn.  with  Or.  ejaw  (emo)  ■=  to  vomit* 
Sansc.  vam ;  Sp.,  Port.,  &  Ital.  vomito.] 

1.  The  matter  ejected  from  the  stomach  in 
vomiting.    (Spenser:  F.  Q.,  I.  i.  20.) 

2.  A  medicine  or  other  preparation  which 
causes  the  stomach  to  discharge  its  contents; 
an  emetic.    (Arbuthnot.) 

%  Black  vomit:  [Black-vomit]. 
vomit-nut,  »■.    [Vomic-nut.] 

vom'-it-mg,  pr.  par.,  u.,  &  $.     [Vomit,  «.] 
A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  dt  particip.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 
C  As  S7tbstantive : 

1.  Tlie  act  of  ejecting  the  contents  of  the 
stomach  by  the  mouth. 

^  Vomiting  is  geneially  preceded  by  feelings 
of  nausea,  during  which  there  is  a  copious 
flow  of  saliva  into  the  mouth.  Tliis  being 
swallowed  carries  down  with  it  a  certain 
quantity  of  air,  which,  assisting  in  the  open- 
ing of  the  cardiac  sphincter,  tacilitates  the 
discharge  of  the  contents  of  the  stomach. 
There  generally  follows  ineft'ectiud  retching, 
during  wIik-Ii  tliere  is  a  deep  inspiration,  by 
wliich  the  diaphragm  is  thrust  down  as  low 
as  possible  against  the  stomach,  the  lower 
ribs  being  at  tlie  same  time  drawn  in.  Then 
there  is  a  sudden  expiratory  contraction  of 
tlie  abdominal  wallB,  so  that  the  stomach  is 
compressed  without,  and  its  contents  sent  up 
thecesopliagus.  The  primary  origin  of  vomit- 
ing may  be  gastric  or  cerebral. 

2.  That  which  is  vomited  ;  vomit. 

"  Aud  why  may  not  Panciroiie  as  well  bid  his  aer- 
vnnta  ,  .  .  hold  the  chalice  to  beaatly  vomitings}  " — 
Dp.  Taylor:  /iule  of  Conscience,  bk.  Iv.,  uh.  i. 

*  VO-mi'-tion,  s.    [Lat.  vomitio,  from  vomitus.] 

[Vomit,  s.]    The  act  or  power  of  vomiting. 

"  If  the  stomach  hnd  wanted  the  faculty  of  vomition, 
tiiey  had  inevitably  died."— Grew.'  Cosmo.  Sacra. 

*  vosn'-i-tive,  i*.     [Fr.  vomiti/.]    Causing  to 

vomit ;  emetic. 

"  Glass  of  autimouy  and  crocus  metalloruin,  being 
either  of  them  infused  in  a  gieitt  proportiuu  of  wine, 
will  m;ike  it  voinitivc."— Boyle  :   Works,  iii.  671. 

VO-mi'-to,  s.  [Sp.  vomit.]  [Vomit,  s.  1.]  The 
yellow  fever  in  its^worst  form,  when  it  is 
usually  attended  witli  black  vomit. 

vom'-i-tor-y,  *  vom-i-tor-ie,  a.  &s.  [Lat. 
vomitoritLS  —  causing  vomiting;  vomiting; 
hence  vomitoria  (neut.  pi.),  passages  in  a 
theatre,  by  which  people  entered  and  came 
out,  from  vovio  =  to  vomit.] 

*  A.  As  adj. :  Causing  vomiting  ;  emetic. 

"  By  taking  vomitories  privately." — Barwey :  On 
Consumption. 

£.  As  substantive, : 

*  1.  An  emetic. 

"  Usually  taken  to  the  foresaid  weight,  with  honey, 
iora  vomitorie.'"—P.  Holland :  Plinie,  bk.  xxvL,  ch.  vii. 

2.  Arch. :  An  opening,  gate,  or  door,  in  an 
ancient  theatre  or  amphitheatre,  which  gave 
ingress  and  egress  to  the  spectators. 

"  Sixty-four  vomitoriet  .  .  .  ponred  forth  the  Im. 
mense  utultituda"— GiA&on.'  Decline  Jt  Fall,  ch.  xiL 

*  vom-i-tu-ri'-tion,  s.  [As  if  from  a  Lat. 
vomiiwriOj'desiderative  from  t;omito=to  vomit.] 

1.  An  ineffectual  attempt  to  vomit ;  a 
retching. 

2.  The  vomiting  of  but  little  matter ;  vomit- 
ing with  little  effort 

Voo-doo',  Vaudoux  (as  V6-d6'),  s.  &  a. 

[Native  African  =  tli  i  all-powerful  and  super- 
natural being,  the  non-venomous  serpent  on 


whom  depend  all  the  events  which  take  placo 
in  the  world.  (Sfoicei-  St.  John:  Hayti,  p. 
186.)  Mr.  Newell  (.'iHtcr.  Jour.  Folk-lore,  No.  1) 
suggests  tliut  tlie  word  is  a  corruption  or 
Vaudois  (q.v.),  but  the  suggestion  Jias  found 
little  favour  among  English  anthropologists.] 

A.  As  substantive : 

1.  (See  extract.) 

"  As  generally  understood,  Voodoo  means  the  i>er- 
Biateiice.  in  Hayti,  of  abominable  magic,  mysterios, 
tuid  (uumib^lism.  broui;ht  originally  from  Africa."— 
Daily  A'eics,  June,  15.  1888. 

2.  A  negro  sorcerei'  or  witch  who  practises 
hunijin  sacriliee  and  cannibalism. 

"  Mr.  Newell'a  case  would  I>e  stronger  if  he  could 
show  that  the  Vaudoises  were  accused,  like  the  I'oo. 
UooB,  of  serpent-wjrahip." — Daily  News,  June  15,  1888. 

B.  As  adj. :  Belonpir'^  to,  connected  witli, 
or  practising  a  system  of  magic,  human  sacri- 
fice, aud  cannibalism.     [A.  1.] 

"  Thei-e  are  two  sects  which  follow  the  Vaudimz 
woTshi]}."— Spencer  St.  John  :  Hayti,  p.  185, 

v6-ra'-CiOUS,  a.     [Lat.  vorax,   genit.  vorads 

=  greedy,  voracious,  from  voro  ~  to  devour; 
Fr.  &  Ital.  uorace;  Sp.  &  Port,  voraz.] 

X.  Greedy  in  eating;  eating  food  in  large 
quantities  ;  ravenous,  gluttonous. 

"  They  are  very  voraviouji.  aud  will  dispatch  a  car- 
cass in  a  tT'we."—Damfiier  :   Voyages  (an.  IGTG). 

2.  Marked  by  voracity  or  greediness. 

"They  are  men  of  aiiorortotts  appetite,  lint  no  taste." 
Addison:  S/JectaCor,  No.  452. 

3.  Ready  to  swallow  up  or  devour:  aa,  a 
voracious  gulf. 

4.  Rapacious. 

v6-ra'-cious-ly,  'idv.  [Eng.  vorac^'ous  ;  -ly.] 
In  a  voracious  luuniier  ;  with  greedy  appetite  ; 
ravenously. 

v6-ra'-Ciou3-ness,  s.  [Eng.  voracious; 
-ness.]  The  quality  oistiite  of  being  voracious  ; 
greediness  of  appetite  ;  ravenousness,  voracity. 

"  DistiiJi;uishii)g  himself  by  a  varaciattsnesa  of  aK^ 

petite."— 7Vtr/cr,  Ko.  ao5. 

v6-rS.9'-i-ty»  *  vo-rac-i-tie,  s.  [Fr.  uora- 
dU,  from  Lat.  voracitatem,  accus.  of  voracitasg 
from  vovLix  =  vuiacious  (q.v.).] 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  voracious; 
ravenousness  ;  voraciousness. 

"  What  a  nature  is  that  which  feedeth  the  moat 
ereedie  vorncKie  in  Ihe  whole  world." — P.  Holland: 
Plinie.  bk-  ii.,  cb.  cvii. 

2.  Rapacity,  greed. 

"  Whu  then  shall  ch'»ck  hia  voracity,  or  calm  his 
revengu?"— //p.  Taylor  .  Sermons,  vol.  iL,  Bur.  IB. 

*  vo-rag'-in-oiis,  a.  [Lat.  voraginomis,  from 
vorago,  genit.  vor!>.giit.is  =  a  deep  and  almost 
bottomless  abyss,  from  voro  =  to  devour, 
to  swallow  up-l  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  gulf  or 
whirlpool ;  hence,  devouring,  swallowing. 

"A  cavern's  jaws,  voraginoiis  and  va-st." 

Aiallet :  A  my  ntor  £  Theodora,  L 

*  VO-ra'-go,  5.    [Lat.]    A  gulf,  an  aliyss. 

"  The  faincius  Sicilian  swimmer  diving  into  the  vara- 
ffoH  and  broken  rocks  by  Cltiiybdis." — Browne:  Tract 

xiii.,  §  2. 

vor'-ant,  a.  [Lat.  vorans,  pr.  par,  of  voro  = 
to  devour.] 

IJer. :  Devouring.  (Ap[dve/l  to  an  animal 
depicted  as  devouiing  another.) 

vo-rau'-lite  (au  as  6^),  s.    [After  Vorau, 
Styria,  where  found,  and  Gr,  At'^os  (li^lios)  —a 
stone;  Ger.  voranlith.] 
Min. :  The  same  as  Lazulite  ((l-V.). 

vor-hau'-^er-ite  (au  as  6\v),  s.  [After 
J.  Vurhauser  ;  suff.  -its  (Min.).']  t 

Min. :   A  resinous  variety  of  the  mineral    [ 
Serpentine  (q.v.),  of  a  brown  to  greenish -black 
colour.  Hardness,  3'5  ;  sp.  gr.  2*45.     Found 
in  the  Fleims  Valley,  Tyrol. 

vor'-tex  (pi.  vor'-ti-ce§,  vor'-tex-e§),  «. 

[Lat.  vortex,  vertex,  from  verto  =  to  turn.] 

Physics :  The  form  assumed  when  any  portion 
of  a  fluid  is  set  roUiting  on  an  axis ;  a  whirling 
or  circular  motion  of  any  fluid,  either  of  water 
or  air,  forming  a  kind  of  cavity  in  the  centre 
of  the  circle,  and  in  some  instances  drawing  up 
the  water  or  absorbing  other  things.  Eddies, 
whirlpools,  waterspouts,  whirlwinds,  &c^  are 
famihar  examples. 
*  T[  Descartes's  vortices : 
Astron.  £  Physics :  An  hypothesis  proposed 
by  Rene  Descartes  (a.t>.  1596-1650)  to  account 
for  the  movements  of  the  heavenly  bodies.  H» 
supposed  space  filled  with  fluid  matter,  and 
that  each  tixed  star  or  planet  exerted  soide 


ta,te,  fit,  f^e,  amidst,  what,  fall,  fother;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;   pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot» 
or.  wore,  wgli;  work,  who.  son;  miite,  ciib,  ciire,  ^nite,  cur,  rule,  ff&U ;  tr^,  Syrian,    se.  oe  =  e ;  ey  =  a ;  qu  =  Kw. 
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influence  on  the  matter  for  a  certain  distance 
round  itself;  this  space  he  called  Us 'iheaven." 
The  sun's  heaven  was  moved  avound  it  after 
the  laanuer  of  a  vortex  or  whirlpool,  can-y- 
iug  with  it  the  planets,  aroinid  wliich  tlieir 
heavens  moved"  as  minor  vortices.  Newton 
couti'overted  the  Caitesiau  view,  which  long 
retarded  the  acceptance  of  the  gravitation 
theory  in  Europe. 

vortex-atom,  &. 

Physics:  A  name  sometimes  given  to  the 
ultinijite  paits of  matter  wliich,  on  the  Vortex- 
theory  of  8ir  W.  Thomson,  may  be  incon- 
ceivably small  vortices  in  tlie  ether. 

vortex-ring,  s. 

Physics :  A  vortical  molecular  filament  or 
column  returning  into  itself  so  as  to  form  a  ring 
composed  of  a  number  of  small  rotating  circles 
placed  side  by  side.  All  such  rings  have  two 
motions  :  a  motion  of  translation,  and  a  vor- 
tical motion  ;  but  the  vortical  motion  of  the 
inner  portions  of  tlie  niig  appears  to  coincide 
wiUi  the  motion  of  translation,  whilst  ttiat  of 
the  outer  portions  is  in  a  contiary  direction 
to  it.  Vortex-rings  may  be  made  in  a  glass  of 
water  by  dropping  milk  or  ink  into  it,  but 
the  rings  are  so  small  that  the  only  motion 
perceptible  is  tliat  which  carries  tiieni  to  the 
bottom  of  the  gUiss.  The  simplest  method  of 
showing  vortex-rings  in  air  is  to  take  an 
ordinary  matcii-bnx  and  make  a  small  round 
hole  in  one  end ;  in  tlie  inner  poition  of  the 
box  put  a  little  dry  tobacco,  light  it,  and  close 
the  box.  By  giving  the  end  of  the  box  oppo- 
site the  hole  a  smart  tap  with  the  finger,  tiny 
smoke-rings  will  issue  from  the  orihce.  It 
should  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  smoke  has 
notliing  to  do  with  the  vortex,  whicli  is  in 
the  airT-tlie  smoke  only  renders  it  visible. 

vortex-theory,  s.    [Vortex-atom.] 

vortex- wheel,  vortex  water-wheel, 

8.  A  kind  of  turbine  in  which  the  water 
enters  tangentially  at  the  surface  and  is  dis- 
charged at  the  centre. 

Vor'-ti-cal,  *  vor'-ti-call,  a.  [Lat.  vortex, 
genit.  vorticis  =  a,  vortex"  (q. v.).]  Pertaining 
to  or  resembling  a  vortex ;  whirling,  re- 
volving. 

"  It  is  not  a  ma^netical  power,  nor  tbe  effect  of  a 
vortical  un)tioii.'—/i<intlej/ :  Sermons. 

•vor'-ti-cal-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  vortical;  -ly.] 
In  a  vortical  manner  ;  with  a  whirling  or  re- 
volving motion. 

Vor-ti-9er-la,  s.  [Mod.  Lat.,  dimin.  from 
Lat.  vortex  {q.v.y]  . 

Zool. :  Bell-animalcule;  the  type-genus  of 
Vorticellina  (q.v.),  with  numerous  species 
from  salt  and  fresli  water.  Attached  poste- 
riorly by  a  simple,  undivided,  contractile 
thread-like  pedicle,  enclosing  an  elastic  mus- 
cular fibrilla,  and  assuming  on  contraction  a 
much  shortened  and  nsunlly  corkscrew-hko 
contour.  (See  illustration  under  Bell-ani- 
malcule.) The  adoral  system  consists  of  a 
spirally  convolute,  ciliwry  wreath,  the  right 
hmb  of  which  descends  into  the  oral  or  ves- 
tibular fossa,  the  left  obliquely  elevated  and 
encircling  the  rotatory  or  ciliary  disc;  oral 
fossa  on  ventral  side,  continued  into  a  con- 
spicuous pharynx. 

vor-ti-9er-lid,  vor-ti-gel'-li-dg-n,  s. 

LVoRTiCELLiD^.]  'Any  individual  of  the  Vor- 
ticellidie  (q.v.).  {Savilie  KerU :  Infusoria, 
ii.  671.) 

Vor-ti-^el'-ll-dsB,  s.pl.  [Mod.  lat.  vorti- 
eell{a);  Lat.  fem.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -tcire.] 

Zool. :  A  family  of  Peritriclmus  Infusoria, 
with  three  sub-families:  Vorticellina,  Vayini- 
colina,  and  Ophrydina.  Animalcules  seden- 
tary or  attached,  from  s;ilt  or  fresh  water, 
ovate,  cainpanuliite,  or  sub-cylindiiciil ;  oral 
aperture  terminal,  eccenfci-ic,  assoeiated  with 
a  spiral  fringe  of  adoral  cilia,  the  right  limb 
of  which  descends  into  the  oral  aperture,  the 
left  limb  encircling  a  more  or  le.ss  elevated, 
l^rotrnsible,  and  retractile  ciliary  disc.  They 
increase  by  fission,  by  the  conjugation  of  two 
diasimilai'  zooids.  the  one  (male?)  minute  and 
migrant,  the  otlier  (female?)  normal  and 
'  sedenlary,  and  by  the  development  out  of  the 
endoplast  of  minute  free-swimming  germs. 

Vor-ti-yel-li'-na,  «.  pi.     [Mod,  Lat  vorti- 
e^a);  Lat.  neut.  pi.  adj.  sulf.  -ina.] 
Zool. .-  A  sub-family  of  Vorticellidse,  with 


eleven   genera.     Animalcules    naked,   long, 


vor'-ti-5e§[,  s.  pi.    [Vortex.] 

*vor-ti'-cig.l  (ci  as  sh),  ».  [Vortical.] 
Whirling,  vortical  (q.v.). 

"  Cyclic  and  seemtugly  gyratiiig  or  nortieiaZ  move- 
meiita."— /'o(! .-  Eureha  (  Works  18G4},  ii.  205. 

VOr'-ti-c6se,  a.  [Lat,  vortex,  genit.  vortids  = 
a  vortex  ^q.v.).]  Whirling,  vortical,  revolving. 

*  vor-tigr'-m-ous,  a.  [Vortex.]  Having  a 
motion  revolving  round  an  axis  or  cenU'e; 
vortical. 

,  •'  Lifting  high  his  angry  tide 
VortigitUnts."  Coioiisr:  Homur ;  Jliftdii.L 

voj'-gite,  s,    [After  the  Vosges,  where  found  ; 

suff'.  'ite{Min.).] 

Min.  :  An  altered  labradorite  found  in  a 
porphyritic  rock.  8p,  gr.  2771 ;  colour,  white 
to  greenish  or  bluish  ;  lustre,  greasy. 

vo'-tar-ess,  * vot'-ress,  s.     [Eng.  votary; 

-&SS.]    A  female  votary  ;  a  female  devoted  to 
any  service,  worship,  or  state  of  life. 

"  Thy  votrase  from  my  tender  years  I  am.** 

Drgden  :  Paiatnon  A  A  rwite.  111,  33S. 

■  v6'-tar-ist,  s.    [^ng,  votary;  -ist.]  ATot*ry. 

"A  Btudy  wliich  every  votmrist  of  tbs  dramatis 
muses  ouglit  to  pay  atteniioa  aiid  xespeet  to."— 
Observer,  No.  76, 

vo'-tar-y,  *  vo-tar-le,  a.&.s.  fLat.  «o((«to) 
—  s.  vow;  Eng.  sntf.  -ary.] 

A,  As  adj. :  Consecrated  by  a  tow  or  pro- 
mise ;  consequent  on  a  vow  ;  devoted,  votive. 

"  Votmri/  reaolutlou  la  made  ettuipollant  to  costome," 
— Bacon  :  Essays ;  0/  Custom. 

B,  As  subst. :  One  who  is  devoted,  conse- 
ci"ated,  or  promised  under  a  vow  ;  hence,  more 
generally,  one  who  is  devoted,  given,  or  ad- 
dicted to  some  particular  worship,  service, 
study,  or  the  like ;  a  devotee. 

"The  Acted  of  Eiigliab  Votaries,  comprehendynge 
their  viichaste  practiutis  tiud  examples  by  &11  at:e&'  — 
Bale:  Jingltth  Votaries,    (l^ref.) 

vote,  s.     [Lat.  votum=-a.  vow,  a  wish,  prop, 
neut.  sing,  of  votm,  pa,  par.  of  voveo  =  to  vow 
(q.v.);  Fr.  vote;  Sp.,  Port.,  &  Ital.  voto.] 
*  1.  An  ardent  wish  ;  a  prayer,  a  suffrage. 

2.  The  expression  of  a  decided  wish,  opinion, 
desire,  will,  preference,  or  choice  in  regard  to 
any  measure  proposed  or  to  any  candidate 
put  forward,  in  which  the  person  voting  has 
an  interest  with  others,  either  in  passing  or 
rejecting  a  proposed  law,  rule,  regulation, 
&C.,  or  in  electing  or  rejecting  a  proposed 
candidate  for  any  parti'jular  office  or  post. 
Votes  of  this  sort  can  be  given  in  various 
ways,  as  by  raising  the  hand,  by  word  of 
month  (vivd  voce),  by  ballot,  by  a  ticket,  &e. ; 
suffrage. 

"Bishops  gire  not  their  votes  by  bla«d  In  parli»- 
neiit,  but  by  aii  office  a.nnext  to  them,  which  beiiis 
takoii  away  they  cease  to  voto,  therefore  there  is  n*i 
tba  sama  reason  fitr  tbeiu  afi  for  temporal  lorda." — 
Selden :  Table  Talk,  p.  11. 

3.  Expression  of  will  by  a  majority  ;  result 
»f  voting ;  decision  by  some  cxpieasion  of  the 
minds  of  a  number. 

4.  lliat  by  means  of  which  will,  pref«renc«, 
or  decision  is  given  in  elections  or  in  decidiiij 
propositions,  as  a  ballot,  a  ticket,  4;c. 

5.  That  which  is  voted,  given,  grantwl, 
allowed,  or  conveyed  by  the  willof  a  majority ; 
ft  tiling  conferred  or  granted  by  vote  ;  a  giant 

"Then  a  vote  of  thaulia  was  moved  to  the  mayor  f«r 
hill  ibie  conduct  in  the  clia.iv,"—Uickens :  /'Kkuiek, 

ch.  xiU. 

6.  Votes  collectively ;  votes  given. 

"  Alluding  to  the  large  amount  of  the  illiterate  tmtg 
in  IralMid.'—JJaili/  Chronicle,  April  26, 18ft8. 

vote,  v.i.  &  t.     [Fr.  voter.]    [Vote,  s.} 

A.  hitrans. :  To  give  a  vote ;  to  express  or 
signify  the  mind,  will,  or  preffrence,  as  by 
ballot,  a  ticket,  or  other  autlioi'ized  means,  in 
electing  candidates  to  any  office  or  post,  or  in 
I)adsing  or  i-ejecting  motions,  laws,  regula- 
tions, or  the  like,  or  in  deciding  njion  any 
proposition,  in  which  one  has  an  interest  witli 
others. 

"A  more  dlafnterested  set  of  men  than  those  who 
had  iHOiniflud  to  vntu  lor  hou,  never  existed  ou  eaith." 
~/)icKerta:  Pickwick,  ch,  xiiL 

B,  Transitive : 

1.  To  choose  by  suffrage  ;  to  elect  by  some 
exijreKSinn  of  will. 

2.  To  en;!ct  or  establish  by  vote  or  by  some 
expression  of  will. 

"But  the  liite  long  lasting  parllmnent  voted  lb  a 
mmiopoly.'— fuller :   Worttnet;  i'orksha-e. 


3.  To  grant,  allow,  or  confer  by  vote  or  ei 
pression  of  will, 
i.  To  declare  ;  to  set  down  ;  to  characteriza 
"  It  hufl  come  to  bo  voted  rather  a  vulgar  thing  to  be 

married  by  bauua  at  idV—Daiii/  Telegraph,  March  20t 

1S88. 

*  vote'-less,  a.  [Eng,  vote,  s. ;  -tess.]  Not 
having  or  not  entitled  to  a  vote. 

"A  small   knot  of    the  voteless  have  gathered." — 
Daily  Telegraph,  Mwch  26,  lass. 

VOt'-er,  8.  [Eng.  -vot^e),  v.  ;  -er,']  One  who 
has  or  is  legally  entitled  to  vote  or  give  his 
sutlrage  ;  an  elector.     [IIegiste,ation,  %  4.] 

"  Benjis   having    been  made  use  of    by  the  vaterB 
among  the  Athenians  in  the  choice  of  miigistrabea."^ 

Tatler,  Wo.  24y. 

V5t'-iflg,  pr.  par.  or  a.  [VoTii,  v.]  Toting  in 
paiBt  times  was  largely  performed  openly,  in 
many  inatauces  by  acclamation  of  an  a6S(.'m- 
bled  people.  In  ancient  Greece  volin^  was 
aither  by  show  of  hands  or  by  ballot — tho 
latter  intended  for  secrecy  ;  the  f>allut  being  a 
white  or  black  ball  dropped  secretly  into  a 
box,  or  a  marked  potsherd  similarly  deposited. 
It  waa  not  until  1872  that  the  secrtjt  ballot 
at  parliamentaiy  and  nniniclpal  elections  was 
adopted  in  England.  In  the  Ksw  England 
colonies  the  practice  of  secret  voting  lias 
always  been  in  vogue,  and  it  lias  long  beea 
practiced  throughout  the  United  States,  wliilo 
it  has  become  common  in  most  other  conntriea. 
As  the  lecrecy  of  the  ballot,  however,  was 
svaded  by  sereral  partisan  devices,  a  new 
ballot  system,  permitting  complete  s«crecy, 
recently  devifled  in  Australia,  has  been  made 
tho  law  in  many  states  of  the  Union,  audio 
some  other  countries.  In  this  system,  m  its 
most  common  form,  the  names  of  all  candidatea 
are  printed  on  a  single  sheet,  and  ar«  voted  for 
by  making  a  cross  at  the  head  of  a  patHy  list, 
if  the  voter  favors  the  whole  ticket,  or  opposite 
each  name,  if  be  desires  to  divide  bis  vole 
among  the  party  candidates. 

*v6f-Sst,  «.  [Eng.  vot{e);  -ist.^  One  wb« 
makes  a  vow  ;  a  vower. 

"  A  poore  woman,  votist  of  reveu^e." 

Chapman:  Busay  JiAmbtAa,  iiL 

VO'-tive,  a,  [Lat.  votivus,  from  t>o<ttm  =  « 
vow  ;  Fr.  votij;  Sp.  &-  Pnrt.  votivo.'\ 

1,  Given,  paid,   or   consecrated  in   cons©' 
quence  or  in  fultilment  of  a  vow. 

"  So  that  the  old  man's  life  dcEcribecl,  waa  seen 
As  in  a  vuttiki  taUle  in  ins  Uues." 

Beit  Joiuon  :  Poetaster.    (GiaA-i 

*  2.  Observed  or  practised  in  consequeno* 
•r  in  fulhiment  ot  a  vow. 


votive-mass,  s.    [Mass  (2),  s.,  ^  16,] 

votive-mcdal,  s.  A  medal  struck  i« 
jrateful  commemoration  of  soma  auspicious 
•vent,  as  a  victory,  the  recovery  of  a  pi'ioco 
from  illness,  &c 

votive-oflTering,  a.    An  ex-v*t©  (q.v.). 

•vo'-tivo-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  votw(i^;  4^.}  Im 
a  votive  manner ;  by  vow. 

*  Vft'-tive-ness,  s.  [Eng.  vciivs  •  -nesej  Tbo 
quality  or  state  of  being  votive. 

*vdt-ress,  *.    [Votaress.] 

V^^jli,  «.(.  &  1  [Norm.  Fr.  voMcAer  =  to  TBuch, 
cite,  or  call  in  aid  in  a  suit,  from  Livk  <i?oco^=:^ 
to  call,  to  cali  upon,  to  summon,  Sroiu  vox^ 
genit.  vocis  =  the  voice.] 

A.  TranBitive  : 

I.  Ordinary  Latiguage  ; 

*  I.  To  call  to  witness  ;  to  obtest;  to  caU 

upon. 

"  Do  allege  tbe  some  historiea  and'  v«iiche  (aa  1 
mought  sayj  tu  theyt  ■>\i\la  the  uutorilna  of  the 
writers."— iTiyoi.   tfoaernour,  bk.  lli.,  oh.  xa.iv. 

*  2.  To  warrant ;  to  be  surety  for ;  to 
answer  for ;  to  guaiantee. 

"  Vouched  by  the  ciiuciirruut  testimony  of  unsm*- 
peobed  witnessea,"—  Lock^i  :  i/umaii  Understand., 
ok,  ir„.cb.  XVI, 

3.  To  assert,  to  maintain,  to  affirm,  to  at- 
test, to  witness. 

"  W hot  can  you  iwwcft  against  him?" 

Shakesp, :  Measure  for  Measure,  v. 

*  4.  To  support ;  to  back  up  ;  to  follow  np^ 

"  Bold  words  vouched  with  a  deed  ao  bold." 

Jia.4JH-  P.  L..  I-.  66. 

IT.  Law :  To  call  or  sumnum  into  cwirt  to 
wanant  and  defend,  or  to  make  good  a  war- 
ranty of  title. 

"He  votoehes  tbe  tenant  in  tail,  who  vrntcJiea  over 
tiw  ei)uam,(]n  Touokee.' — Blaokatona:  Cominent, 


ladHf  bd^ ;  p6nt,  j^^ ;  csat,  ^ell,  ohorns,  9liiii,  benph ;  go,  gem ;  tSilsi,  this ;  sin,  a§ ;  expect,  Xenophoii,  cr^sst.   pb  =  ^ 
-0JttB»  -tlan  ~  £d&asi.   -tion,  -slon  =  sh^ ;  -^ion,  -saon  -  sS^mu   -elooa,  -tioas,  -sioua  ==  shds.   -ble*  -die,  &o.  =  b^Z,  d^L 
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vouelL— vowel 


B.  Intransit'we : 

L  Ordvnary  Language: 

*  1.  To  bear  witness ;  to  give  testimony  or 
attestation. 

*  Koucfc  with  me,  heayan." 

Shaketp. :  Othello.  L  S. 

2.  To  answer  ;  to  be  surety  or  guarantee. 
"Until  the  Elector  of  Hanover  shall  vouch  for  the 

tanth  of  what  ahe  hath  solemnly  a&imed."— Swift. 

3.  To  maintain,  to  assert,  to  aver,  to  affirm. 

"  A  man  that  never  yet 
Did,  as  he  vouches.  mUreport  your  grace. 

Shdketp. :  3/easure/or  Meature,  v. 

n.  Lay} :  To  give  evidence  of  a  warranty  of 
title. 

•  V^ftjll.  s.    [Vouch,  v.}    Approving  or  attest- 

ing voice ;  warrant,  attestation,  testimony. 
"  What  praise  couldst  thou  bestow  on  a  deserving 
woman  indeed ;  one  th«t.  In  the  authority  of  her 
merit,  did  justly  put  on  the  vouch  of  very  malice 
itself?"— nSAatesp. :  Othello,  il.  I. 

•  vouche,  v.i.  &  i.    [Vouch,  v.\ 

vo^9b-ee',  «.    [Eng.  vouch,  v. ;  -ee.] 

Law :  The  person  vouched  or  summoned  in 
a  writ  ol'r^ght. 

vdii9h'-or,  s.    [Eng.  vouch,  v.  ;  -er.] 
L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  One  who  vouches  or  gives  witness  or 
attestation  to  anything. 

'*  I  shall  have  mauy  vouchers,  who  will  be  ready  to 
liistify  las"— Burnet :  Life  of  Sir  M.  Halo, 

2.  A  bo<jk,  paper,  or  document  wliich  serves 
to  vouch  for  or  guarantee  the  truth  of  ac- 
counts, or  to  continu  and  establish  facts  of 
any  kind  ;  specif.,  the  written  evidence  of  the 
paymuQt  of  a  debt,  as  a  discharged  account 
and  the  like. 

3.  A  guarantee ;  testimony,  witness. 

"The  stamp  is  a  mark,  and  a  publick  irourhar,  that 
a  piece  of  such  denomination  is  of  such  a  weight."— 
— Locke. 
II.  Law: 

1.  The  tenant  in  a  writ  of  right ;  one  who 
calls  in  another  to  establish  his  warranty  of 
title.  In  common  recoveries  there  may  be  a 
single  voucher  or  double  vouchers. 

2.  (See  extract). 

"  Voucher  is  the  calling  In  of  some  person  to  answer 
the  action,  that  hath  warranted  the  title  to  the  tenant 
or  defendant." — Blackstone :  Comment.,  bk.  iiL,  cb.  20. 

•  v6ft9li'-ment,  s.     [Eng.  vouch;  -Tnent.]    A 

soleuin  asstirtiun  or  declaration. 

"Their  vouchment  by  their  honour  in  that  tryaJ  is 
not  an  oB.th,"—Macket :  Life  of  Williams,  i.  77- 

VDft9ll'-or,  s.     [Eng.  vovch,  v. ;  -or.] 
Law :  The  same  as  Voucher,  II.  1. 

v6U9h-safe\  *  vouche-safe,  *  vouche- 
salve,  *  vouch-save,  *  voucb-en-sauf, 
*  vouche-sauf,  *  vouche-saufe,  v.t.  &,  i. 
[Prop,  two  words,  vouch  safe  =  to  vouch  or 
warrant  as  safe,  to  guarantee,  to  grant.] 
[Vouch,  v.] 

A.  Transitive : 

•  L  -4s  two  words:  To  grant,  to  allow. 

**  So  Philip  is  wild,  on  that  wise  we  it  take 
As  ye  haJ  mad  present,  the  kyng  vouchet  it  naue." 
Itobert  de  Brunne,  p.  260. 

XL  As  one  word : 

1.  To  condescend  to  grant ;  to  concede ;  to 
grant  in  condescension. 

"  She  vouc?isa/es  no  notice." 

Shdketp. :  Cymbeline,  ii.  3. 

*  2.  To  receive  or  accept  in  condescension ; 
to  deign  to  receive. 

"  Upon  which  better  part  our  prayers  come  in 
If  thou  vouchsafe  tnem," 

Shakesp.  :  Xing  John,  Hi,  l. 

B.  Intransitive: 

•  L  -^5  two  words : 

L  To  guarantee  ;  to  be  surety. 

"  But  wold  ye  vouchen  sauf  upon  snrtce 
Two  yere  or  three  for  to  respiteu  me." 

CJtaucer:  C.  T.,  11,888 

2.  To  grant,  to  concede,  to  agree. 

••  FouKhe  sauf  that  his  aone  hire  wedde." 

William  of  Paterne,  1,449, 

XL  As  one  word :  To  deign,  to  condescend, 
to  >ield. 

*'  Vouchsafe  to  alight  thy  steed." 

Shakesp.  :  Venus  A  Adonis.  13. 

* V^9h-8afe'-ment,  s.  [Eng.  vouchsafe; 
•ment]  The  act  of  vouchsaiing;  that  which 
is  vouchsafed ;  a  grant  or  concession  in  con- 
descension. 

"  And  that  Ood  is  in  him  of  a  truth,  in  a  special 
vny  "f  manifestation  and  v<mchaafemeTU,''—aianvUl: 
Sermons,  ser.  L 


*  vdalge  (g  as  zh),  a.     [0.  Fr.  voulge,  vouge. 
Origin  doubtful.] 
Old  Arm. :  A  langue-de-bceuf  (q.v.). 

*VOUre,  v.t.  [Lat.  voro.}  To  devour.  (Wy- 
cliffe :  2  Kings  xviii.  8.) 

voussoir  (as  vos-awar'),  s.  [Ft.,  from 
vo^issure  —  the  curvature  of  a  vault,  from  a 
verb  vovjsser  (supposed  Low  Lat.  volutio)  —  to 
make  round,  from  Lat.  volutvs,  pa.  par.  of 
volvQ  =  to  turn.  ] 

Arch. :  One  of  the  stones  which  immediately 
form  the  arch  of  a  bridge,  vault,  &c.,  and  are 
always    cut 


arch  and  the  upper  sides  the  extrados.  The 
middle  voussoir  is  called  the  keystone  of  the 
arch. 

•  vou-tcr-y,  s.  [Avouterie.]  Adultery.  {Wy- 
cLiffe:  Jeremiah  xvii.  27.] 

v6^,  *  vou,  *  vowe,  s.  [O.  Fr.  vou,  vo,  veu 
(Fr.  vceu)  =  a  vow,  fri)m  Lat.  votum  —  a  thing 
vowed,  a  vnw ;  prop.  neut.  sing,  of  votus,  pa. 
par.  of  voveo  =  to  promise,  to  vow ;,  Sp.  &  Ital. 
voto.  Vote  and  vow  are  doublets.  Avow  is  a 
compound  from  vow,  by  the  prefixing  of  a-  ^ 
Lat.  ad.]  [Avow.] 
I.  Ordmary  Language : 

1.  A  solemn  promise  ;  a  kind  of  promissory 
oath  made  to  God,  or  to  some  deity,  to  per- 
form some  act,  or  to  dedicate  to  the  deity 
something  of  value,  on  the  fulfiment  of  cer- 
tain conditions,  or  in  the  event  of  the  vower 
receiving  something  specially  desired,  as  re- 
covery from  illness,  deliverance  from  danger, 

,   success  in  an  enterprise,  or  the  like. 

"A  voa,  being  a  promise  made  solemnly  to  Crod, 
partakes  of  the  nature  of  an  oa.th."— Seeker :  Works, 
vol,  vi.,  lect,  20, 

2.  A  solemn  promise  to  follow  out  some 
line  of  conduct,  ov  to  consecrate  or  devote 
one's  self,  wholly  or  in  part,  for  a  longer  or 
shorter  time,  to  some  act  or  service. 

3.  A  solenmpromiseor  declaration  of  fidelity 
and  constancy. 

"  It  is  the  hour  when  lovers'  vows 
Seem  sweet  in  every  whispered  word." 

Byron  :  Parana,  L 

•  4.  A  solemn  asseveration  or  declaration. 
"  To  entertain  my  vows  of  thanks  and  pmisa" 

Shakesp. :  2  H^nry  VI„  iv.  9. 

n.  Bccles.  &  Church  Hist. :  A  special  pro- 
mise made  to  God  to  do  or  forego  something 
for  the  promotion  of  his  glory.  The  sub- 
ject-matter must  always  consist  of  "a  greater 
good,"  in  ecclesiastical  language  "de  bono 
meliori."  The  practice  of  making  vows  ap- 
pears in  the  religious  history  of  all  races  in 
any  degree  civilized.  It  entered  largely  into 
the  Mosaic  Dispensation  (Gen,  xxviii.  20-22 ; 
Lev,  xvii.  2 ;  Num.  xxx.  2,  &c.).  In  Deut. 
xxiii.  21,  the  necessity  of  fulfilling  a  vow  is 
insisted  on  (i;f.  Eccles.  v.  4,  5),  but  in  the 
following  vei-se  it  is  pointed  out  that  there  is 
no  sin  in  forbearing  to  make  a  vow.  The 
practice  continued  among  the  Jews  in  New 
Testament  times  (Acts  xviii.  18).  With  the 
rise  of  monachism(q.v.),  vows  to  observe  the 
evangelical  councils  of  voluntary  poverty, 
perpetual  chastity,  and  entire  obedience,  be- 
came common  and  prevailed  in  the  Church 
till  the  Reformation,  when  the  Reformers 
taught  that,  since  it  was  the  duty  of  every 
man  to  devote  himself  and  all  his  possessions 
to  the  service  of  God,  vows  were  unnecessary. 
Vows,  however,  still  enter  largely  into  the 
religious  system  of  the  Roman  Church.  To 
the  three  vows  (poverty,  chastity,  and  obedi- 
ence) taken  by  all  religious  [Religious,  B.],  a 
fourtli,  that  of  stability  (=  remaining  in  the 
order)  is  sometimes  added.  In  addition  to 
these  there  are  private  vows — of  chastity,  pil- 
grimage, &c.  Vows  are  of  two  kinds  :  simple 
and  solemn,  the  difference  between  them 
being  that  the  latter  are  instituted  as  such, 
and  accepted  as  irrevocable  by  the  Church, 
and  they  constitute  one  of  the  marks  of  a 
religious  order  as  distinguished  from  a  con- 
gregation [Order,  s.,  If  (9)].  Simple  and 
solemn  vows  ditfer  also  in  their  effects.    A 


simple  vow  makes  marriage  unlawful,  and  de- 
prives the  person  who  has  made  it  of  a  right 
to  use  any  property  he  may  possess ;  a  solemn 
vow  mokes  marriage  invalid,  and  takes  away 
all  dominion  over  property.  Solemn  and  cer- 
tain simple  vows,  as  those  of  chastity  and  of 
greater  pilgrimage,  can  only  be  dispensed  Dy 
the  Pope,  or  by  a  superior  specially  delegated 
for  the  purpose  ;  but  most  of  the  simple  vows 
can  be  dispensed  by  the  bishop  of  the  diocese 
in  which  the  person  who  has  made  the  vow 
resides. 

*  vow-breach,  *  vow-brealt,  ».    The 

breaking  of  a  vow  or  vows. 

"  Saorilege  and  vow-break  in  Ananias  and  Sikpphira 
made  them  descend  quick  into  their  graves."— ^ej-em^y 
Taylor :  Holy  Dying. 

*  vow-breaJser,  s.  One  who  breaks  hia 
vow  or  vows. 

"  And  this  is  that  holy  bishop  Paphnutlua,  whome 
these  euaugelical  vow-hreaikers  pret«nde  to  be  their 
proctour  for  theire  vnlauful  marxages."— /sweW;  /ta- 
jence  <tf  Apologie,  p.  162. 

*  vow-fellow,  s.  One  who  is  bound  by 
the  same  vow. 

"  Vow-fellows  with  this  virtuous  king." 

Shakesp. :  Love's  Labour  s  Lost,  IL 

v6^,  *  vowe,  *  vow-en,  v.t.  &  i.  [O.  Fr. 
voer,  (Fr.  vouer).']    [Vow,  s.] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  promise  solemnly ;  to  give,  conse- 
crate, or  dedicate  by  a  vow  or  solemn  pro- 
mise, as  to  God  or  a  deity. 

"  When  thou  vowest  a  vow  defer  not  to  pay  it  .  .  . 
pay  that  which  thou  hast  vowed." — Eccles.  v.  4. 

2.  To  threaten  or  denounce  solemnly  or 
upon  oath. 

"  That  be  may  vow  revenge  on  him." 

Shakesp. :  Rape  of  Lucrece,  1|179, 

B.  Intransitive : 

1.  To  make  a  vow  or  solemn  promise ;  to 
oind  one's  self  by  a  vow. 

"  He  that  vows  never  to  have  an  ill  thought,  never 
to  commit  an  error,  hath  taken  a  coui-se,  that  lii« 
little  infirmities  shall  become  crimes."— B/>.  Taylor: 
Sermons,  vol,  i.;  ser.  14. 

2.  To  asseverate  or  protest  solemnly. 

"  We  heard  him  swear  and  vow  to  God, 
He  came  but  to  the  duke  of  Lancaster 

Shakesp.  :  1  Senry  i  V.,  Ir.  ft 

vd^ed,  pa.  par.  &  a.     [Vow,  v.] 

A.  As  pa,  par. :  (See  the  verb). 

B.  As  adjective : 

1.  Devoted,  consecrated,  or  dedicated  by  a 
vow. 
"  Never  faith  could  hold.  If  not  to  beauty  vowed.'' 
Shakesp. :  Passionate  Pilgi-im,  66, 

*  2.  Confirmed  by  oath  ;  sworn  to. 

"  With  a  vowed  contract." 

Shakesp. :  Measure  far  Measure,  r. 

3w  Sworn,  constant,  inveterate,  confirmed. 

"[The]  vowed  foe  of  my  felicitie." 

Spenser  :  F.  Q.,  I,  xiL  18. 

v6^-4l,  *  vow-ell,  s.  &  a.  [Fr.  voyelU  =  a 
vowel,  from  Lat.  vocalem,  accus.  of  vocalise 
sounding,  vocal  (q.v.) ;  Sp.  vocal;  Port,  vogal; 
Ital.  vocale.] 

A,  As  substantive : 

1.  A  sound  that  is  uttered  by  simply  open- 
ing the  mouth  or  vocal  organs  ;  a  sound  pro- 
duced by  the  vibration  of  the  vocal  chords. 
The  pitch  or  tone  of  a  vowel  is  determined  by 
the  vocal  chords,  but  its  quality  depends  upon 
the  configuration  of  the  mouth  or  buccal  tube 
A,  i,  and  u  are  by  philologists  called  the 
primitive  vowels,  and  from  them  all  the  va- 
rious vowel  sounds  in  the  Aryan  languages 
have  been  developed.  A  vowel  diifers  from  a 
consonant  in  that  the  former  can  be  pro- 
nounced by  itself,  while  a  consonant  requires 
the  aid  of  a  vowel  to  be  sounded  with  it. 
While  there  are  only  five  vowels,  i.e.,  charac- 
ters representing  such  sounds,  there  are  four- 
teen vowel  and  five  diphthongal  sounds  in 
English. 

"  For  the  formation  of  the  three  principal  vowel* 
we  give  the  interior  of  the  mouth  two  extreme  p<^ 
tions.  In  one  we  round  the  lips  and  draw  down  tlio 
tongue,  ao  that  the  cavity  of  the  mouth  aaaumea  tiie 
shape  of  a  bottle  without  a  neck,  and  we  pronounce  u. 
In  the  other  we  narrow  the  lips  and  draw  up  the 
tongue  as  high  as  poaaible,  so  that  the  buccal  tube  re- 
presents a  bottle  with  a  very  wide  neok,  and  we  pro- 
nounce i  (as  in  French  and  German).  If  the  lips  ore 
wide  open,  and  the  tongue  lies  flat  and  in  its  natural 
position,  we  pronounce  a.  Between  these  three  ele- 
mentnxy  articulations  there  is  an  Indelinite  variety  of 
vowel  sounds."— J/orrw ;  mat.  Outlines  of  English 
Accidence,  %  47. 

2.  A  letter  or  character  representing  sucli  a 
sound. 

B.  As  adj.  :  Pertaining  to  a  vowel ;  vocal. 
vowel-points,  s.  pi.    [Point,  «.,  T)  itJ.] 


©te,  «at,  fare,  amidst,  what,  f^a  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her.  th^re;  pine,  pit.  sire.  sir.  marine;  go,  p6t, 
or,  wore,  w^l^  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  ciire,  unite,  cur.  riile,  fiiU;  try,  Syrian.    »,  09  =  e;  ey  =  a;  qu  =  Itw. 
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o  v6V-^l-ish,  a.  [Eng.  vovkI  ;  -ish.]  Of  the 
nature  of  a  vowel. 

"The  power  la  always  voiaelish,  even  where  it  leads 
the  vowel  In  any  ByUable."— fieti  Jamison :  Snalish 
Qi-amtnaa;  eh.  iii. 

*V^w'-el-i?in,  s.  [Eng.  vowd;  -ism.]  The 
use  of  vowels. 

*V^-eUed,a.  [Eng,  vowel ; -ed.]  Furnished 
with  or  containing  vowels. 

"  Pauaea,  cadence,  and  well  vowelVd  worda" 

Dryden :  To  the  £arl  qf  Roscommon. 

v6^-er,  s.  [Eng.vow,  s. ;  -er.]  One  who  makes 
a  vow  or  vows. 

"  The  gytte  ,  .  .  not  promyaed  to  that  kyude  of 
vowers.'—Saie:  Jpologie.    (Fret). 

•v6^-ess,  ♦  vow-esse,  a.  [Eng.  vow;  -ess.} 
A  woman  who  has  taken  a  vow  ;  a  nun. 

"  In  that  chvu-che  also  Iteth  this  ladle,  burled  .  .  . 
in  the  hahit  of  a  voioeu"—ItoliTuhed:  J)e$cription  «/ 
Sngland.  bk.  iL.  oh.  Hi. 

*vd^-less,  *v6^-les8e,  a.  [Eng.  vow,  s. ; 
-less.]  Free  fi'om,  or  not  bound  by,  a  vow  or 
vows. 

"  He  hath  done  with  their  owae  vowes,  and  now  de- 

•cends  to   iia ;   whom    he    confeasea  vowlesMe." Bp. 

HaU :  Honour  qf  the  Uwrried  Clergie,  S  17. 

Vfix,  a.    [Lat.  =  a  voice.]    A.  voice. 

vox-angelioa,  s.    [Lat.] 

Mvsic:  An  organ-stop  consisting  of  two 
ranks  of  pipes  of  small  scale  and  delicate 
quality  of  tone,  one  of  which  is  tuned  slightly 
sharp,  in  order  to  produce  a  wavy  and  treuiu- 
lous  sound.  Called  also  Voix  c6lesU,  wnda 
maris,  &c. 

vox-hnmana,  s.    [Lat.] 

Mvsic :  A  reed  stop  in  the  organ  intended 
to  imitate  the  sounds  of  the  human  voice, 
consisting  of  a  large  reed  and  short  tube  ; 
called  voce  humana  in  Italian,  voix  humaine  in 
French,  and  also  anthropoglossa. 

r^-age  (age  as  ig).  *ve-age,  *vi-age, 

*  vy-age,  s.  [O.  Fr.  veiage(FT.  voyage),  from 
Lat.  viaticum  =  provisions  or  requisites  for  a 
journey  ;  from  viaticus  =  pertaining  to  a  jour- 
ney, from  via  =  a  way,  a  journey ;  Itai.  viag- 
gio;  Sp.  viage;  Prov.  viatge.]  [Way.] 
•1.  A  journey,  whether  by  land  or  by  sea. 

"  To  Scotland  now  be  fondea,  to  redy  hie  vinge." 

Robert  de  Brunne,  p.  314. 

2.  A  journey  or  passing  by  sea  or  water 
from  one  place  or  country  to  another,  espe- 
cially a  journey  by  water  to  a  place  far  distant. 
*  3.  The  practice  or  habit  of  travelling,  espe- 
(dally  from  one  country  to  another. 

"  All  nations  have  interknowledge  of  one  another, 
by  voyage  into  foreign  parts,  or  strangers  that  come 
to  them." — BacoTi. 

•4.  Any  course  or  way  taken  ;  anattempt. 

"  If  he  sbonld  intend  this  voyage  towards  my  wife." 
—Shakegp.  :  Merry  Wives,  il,  L 

;        1[  One  of  the  most  remarkable  voyages  of 
'    antiquity  was  that  of  Solomon  and  Hiram's 
'    navigators  to  India,  or  some  place  to  which 
'    its   productions  were  brought.      The  names 
of  the  apes,  peacocks,  &c.,  obtained  are  Ma- 
labar words,    which    suggests    that   South- 
Western  India  itself  was  visited.    An  explor- 
;    ing  expedition  sent  out  by  Pharaoli  Necho 
'    about  604  B.C.  is  said  to  have  saileil  round 
Africa.      The  Periplus  of  Hanno    the   Car- 
thaginian, B.C.  400,  was  also  a  great  nautical 
exploit.     The  discovery  of  America  by  Co- 
lumbus 1492,  and  the  passage  of  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope  by  Vasco  de  Gama,  with  his  ulti- 
mate arrival  in  fiidia  (a.d.  1497),  constitute 
two  of  the  greatest  nautical  enterprises  of 
modem  times.     After  these  rank  the  expedi- 
tions which  circulnnavigated  the  globe  [Cib- 
cumnavioator]  and  those  for  the  discovery  of 
the    North-East    and    North-West    passages. 
[North-East,  it  ;  Nobth-West,  %\ 

*  vo^-age  (age  as  ig),  v.i.  &  t.  [Fr.  voyager.] 

[VOVAOE,  S.] 

A,  Intrans. :  To  travel ;  to  make  a  journey 
or  voyage ;  to  travel  by  water. 

"  Life  hath  not  bin  unexpenslve  In  learning,  and 
voyaging  about."— ifW ton .'  Apol.  for  Smectymntuu,  S  8. 

B.  Trans.  :  To  travel  or  pass  over;  to 
tia  verse. 

"  I  with  pain 
Voyaa'd  th'  unreal,  vast  unbounded  deep." 

Milton  :  P.  L.,  r.  4?!. 

•  v6^-age-a-ble  (age  as  ig),  o.  (Eng.  voy- 
age; -able.]'  Capable  of  being  travelled  or 
sailed  over ;  navigable. 

V6^-ag-er  (agaaig),5.     [Eng.  voya^(e);-er.] 


One  v7ho  travels  or  passes  by  water  from  one 
place  or  country  to  another. 

"  Long  shall  the  voyager,  with  th'  Ionian  blast, 
Httiltlie  bright  clime  of  battle  juid  of  soug." 

Byron:  Vhikle  Harold,  ii.  91. 

vtfp-'-a-geur  (g  as  zh),  s.  [Fr.  ]  A  traveller ; 
speuiflcally  applied  in  Canada  to  a  class  of 
men  employed  by  the  fur  companies  in  ti-ans- 
porting  goods  by  the  rivers  and  across  the 
land  to  and  from  the  remote  stations  of  the 
north-west.  They  are  nearly  all  French 
Canadians  or  half-breeds.  A  number  of  them 
were  employed  by  the  British  government  in 
transporting  stores,  &c.,  up  the  Nile,  in  the 
expedition  for  the  relief  of  Khai-touni,  in  1884. 
"  Over  one  hundred  whaleboats  are  at  Oumai  await- 
ing the  return  of  voyageurs  to  start"— /"nB  Mall 
Gazette,  Nov.  26,  I8B4. 

yS^-al,  v^'-ol,  s.    fVioL  (2),  ».] 

v6^-ra,  s.    [The  Guianan  name  of  one  species.] 

Bot. :  A  parasitic  genus  of  Gentianeae,  akin 

to  the  Orobanchaceie.      They  grow  on  the 

trunks  of  old  trees.     The  tuberous  roots  of 

V.  rosea  are  eaten  in  Guiana  like  potatoes. 

V-pug,  »-    [See  def.] 

Entom. :  Eupithecia  coronata,  a  pug-moth 
(q.v.).  The  fore  wings  are  green  with  numer- 
ous black  and  pale  markings,  the  most  con- 
spicuous of  which  is  a  V-shaped  black  mark, 
whence  the  name.  The  caterpillar  feeds  on 
the  traveller's  joy,  the  agrimony,  the  golden 
rod,  and  the  wild  angelica. 

vraisemblanoe  (as  vra-^a&~blana'),  s. 

[Ft.]    An  appearance  of  truth. 

vreck'-ite,  s.  [After  Ben  Bhreck,  or  Vreck, 
near  Tongue,  Sutherland,  where  found ;  sutf. 
•ite  (AfiTi.),] 

Min. :  A  soft,  granular  mineral  occurring  as 
a  coating  on  crystals  of  quartz.  Colour,  light 
apple-green.  An  analysis  yielded :  silica, 
3f92;  alumina,  7*18;  sesquioxide  of  iron, 
12*71 ;  protoxide  of  iron,  2'11 ;  protoxide  of 
manganese,  0'41 ;  lime,  16-08 ;  magnesia,  8'26 ; 
water,  17-77  =  99-42. 

viigg,  vngh,  s,    [Btym.  doubtful.] 

Min. :  A  cavity ;  a  hollow  in  a  rock,  or  in 
a  lode ;  a  vogle. 

Viil'-oan,  s.    [Lat.  Vulcamts.'] 

1.  Bom.  Antiq. :  The  god  who  presided  over 
the  working  of  metals.  He  was  the  son  of 
Jupiter,  who,  incensed  at  his  interference  on 
the  part  of  his  mother,  Juno,  cast  him  out  of 
heaven  ;  he  fell  in  the  isle  of  Lemnos,  and 
broke  his  leg  in  the  fall.  He  was  the  patron 
of  armourers  and  workers  in  metal.  There 
is  about  the  character  of  Vulcan  much  of  the 
usual  confusion  belonging  to  Greek  mythology. 
Cicero  mentions  three  Vulcana,  besides  the 
son  of  Jupiter;  one,  the  child  of  Uranus; 
another,  of  Nilus,  who  reigned  in  Egypt;  a 
third  of  Maenalius.  A  peculiarity  attending 
the  worship  of  Vulcan  was,  that  the  victims 
were  wholly  consumed,  in  reference  to  his 
character  as  god  of  Are.  In  sculpture  he  is 
represented  as  bearded,  with  a  hammer  and 
pincers,  and  a  pointed  cap.  He  had  under 
him,  as  workmen,  the  Cyclopes,  whose  work- 
shop was  on  Mount  Etna,  where  thunderbolts 
were  forged.  He  is  identified  with  the  Greek 
Hephaestos. 

*  2.  Astron. :  The  name  given  to  a  planet, 
imaginary  or  real,  between  the  Sun  and 
Mercury.  On  March  26, 1859,  M.  Lescarbault, 
a  village  physician  of  Orgferes,  Eure-et- Loire, 
France,  saw  or  fancied  that  he  saw  a  small  dark 
planet-like  body  pass  across  the  sun's  disc.  In 
September  the  alleged  discovery  reached  Le- 
verrier,  who  eagerly  grasped  it,  as  he  had 
previously  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
motions  of  Mercury  were  affected  by  the  per- 
turbation of  a  planet  between  it  and  the  sun. 
He  even  went  so  far  as  hypothetically  to  calcu- 
late the  elements  of  the  new  planet.  M.  Liais 
stated  that  he  was  examining  the  sun  at  the 
very  moment  of  M.  Lescarbault's  supposed 
discovery,  and  was  certain  that  no  dark  body 
passed  across  the  disc.  The  planet  was  called 
by  anticipation  Vulcan,  but  its  existence  still 
remains  unconfirmed.  (Dunkin :  Midnight 
Sky.) 

Vul-ca'-ni-an,  a.  [I^t.  VuXcan-iua^  from  Vul- 
canus  =  Vulcan.] 
L  Ordinary  Language : 
1,  Pertaining  to  Vulcan ;  formed  by  Vulcan. 

"  TheVulcantan  panoply  which  Achilles  lent  to  his 
feebler  friend." — Macaulay  :  Hist.  Eng.,  cb.  viL 


2.  Of  or  pertaining  to  volcanoes  ;  volcanic. 
IL  Geol. :  Of,  pertaining,  or  relating  to  tlia 
geological  theory  of  the  Vulcanists. 

VUl-cSjl'-ic,  a.     [Eng.  Vulcan:  -ic.\ 

1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  Vulcan. 

2.  Volcanic ;  vukanian. 

vul-can-i9'-i-t^,  s,  [Eng.  mdcanio;  ^.) 
The  quality  or  styte  of  being  vulcanic  or  vol- 
canic ;  volcanic  power  or  action  ;  volcanicity. 

viir-cau-i^m,  s.     [Eng.  Vulcan;  -ism.] 

Geol. :  A  collective  term  for  the  phenomena 
due  to  internal  fire  or  heat,  as  volcanoes,  hot 
springs,  &c. 

"  A  grander  phase  of  vulcartism  than  that  bow  dis- 
played either  by  Vesuvius  or  Hecla,"  —  C?Aa?7i6m'«' 
Journal,  Feb.  27, 188S. 

viil'-cazL-ist,  s.  [Lat.  Vulcanus  =  (1)  the  god 
of  fire';  (2)  fire.] 

Geol. :  One  who  attributed  to  igneous  agency 
the  formation  of  various  rocks,  notably  basalt, 
&c.,  supposed  by  the  Neptunists,  led  by 
Werner  (1750-1817),  to  have  been  deposited 
from  a  chaotic  aqueous  fluid.  The  contro- 
versy became  vehement,  and  the  two  parties 
degenerated  into  warring  factions,  the  Vul- 
canist  hypothesis  ultimately  holding  the  field. 
Called  also  Plutonists.    [Geology,  1. ;  Hut- 

TONIAN-THEORT,  WeENERIAN.] 

"  The  bitter  controTecslea  of  the  Neptunists  and 
rulcanists."—BroiDn  :  Our  Earth  &  its  Story,  L  99. 

VUl'-oan-ite,  s.    [Eng.  vulcan :  -ite.] 

1.  Ord.Lang.:  A  hard  and  non-elastic  va- 
riety of  vulcanized  rubber,  used  for  making 
combs,  dental  plates,  and  numerous  other 
objects.  It  contains  fi'om  30  to  60  per  cent, 
more  sulphur,  and  is  subjected  to  a  higher 
arid  more  prolonged  heat  in  curing  than  or- 
dinary vulcanized  rubber.  It  is  of  a  brownish- 
black  colour,  is  hard  and  tough,  cuts  easily, 
is  susceptible  of  a  good  polish,  and  is  not 
affected  by  water  or  any  of  the  other  caout- 
chouc solvents.  It  evolves  a  considerable 
amount  of  electricity  when  rubbed,  and  is 
hence  much  used  in  the  construction  of  elec- 
tric machines. 

2.  Petrol. :  A  name  sometimes  given  to  Py- 
roxene (q.v.). 

vul-can-i-za'-tlon,  s.  [Eng.  vulcaniz(e); 
-ation.]  The  act  or  process  of  vulcanizing,  or 
of  treating  caoutchouc  or  india-rubber  with 
some  form  of  sulphur,  to  effect  certain  changes 
in  its  properties,  as  to  render  it  insensible  to 
atmospheric  changes,  increase  its  duraliility, 
and  adapt  it  for  various  purposes  in  the  arts. 
This  was  originally  effected  by  dipping  the 
rubber  in  melted  sulphur,  and  heating  it  to 
nearly  300°.  Several  other  methods  have 
been  employed.  The  substance  thus  formed 
is  elastic  at  all  temperatures,  cannot  be  dis- 
solved by  the  ordinary  solvents,  and  resists 
the  effects  of  heat  within  a  considerable  range 
of  temperature.  Vulcanized  india-rubber  is 
largely  used  for  many  useful  purposes,  as  for 
waterproofing  cloth,  for  boots,  shoes,  mats, 
toys,  belting,  buffers,  wheel-tires,  washers, 
valves,  pipes,  fire-hose,  medical  and  surgical 
appUances,  &c.    [Vulcanite.] 

vtil'-can-ize,  v.t.  [Eng.  vulcan;  -ize.]  To 
treat  by  the  process  of  vulcanization,  as  india- 
rubber, 

ir&l'-can-ized,  pa.  par.  &  a.    [Vulcanize.] 

vulcanized  India-rubber,  s.  India- 
rubber  subjected  to  the  process  of  vulcaniza- 
tion (q.v.). 

vfil'-oan-iz-er,  s.  [Eng.  vulcaniz(e);  -er.] 
One  who  or  that  which  vulcanizes  ;  specifi- 
cally, the  apparatus  used  in  vulcaniang  india- 
rubber. 

*v)il-oa'~n6,  ».    [Volcano.] 

*  vtil-0an-5l'-Ck£^st,  s.    [Eng.  vidca/aoleg(y) ; 

-ist.]    One  who  studies  or  is  versed  In  vul- 
canology ;  a  volcanist. 

*  vtil-c^n-6l'-d-gjr,  s.     [Bag.   im/aMW)=:a 

volcano  ;  suff.  -ology.] 

Physics:  That  department  of  natural  science 
which  concerns  itself  with  igneous  pheno- 
mena, as  volcanoes,  hot  springs,  &c. 

"Uuder  VuleanoJAygy  he  treats  of  the  volcanic  erup. 
tloiu  during  the  two  years."— iVafure.  Oct.  as,  IWi, 
p.  aoB. 

Viil'-gar,  a.  &  s.    (Pr.  vulgaire  =  vulgar,  com" 


bSil,  tG^i  poiit,  Jtfr^l;  cat,  yell,  choms,  yhin,  ben^h;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a§;  expect.  :K:enophon,  e^ist.    -^ing. 
'-Qiau,  -tian  =  sb^n.   -tioa,  -sion  =  shun;  -{ion,  -^ion  =  zhiin.   -oious,  -tious,  -sious  =  shus.   -ble,  -die.  &c.  =  b^l,  d^L 
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mon,  from  Lat.  vulgaris,  from  vu!gus  =  the 
coiuiuon  people,  lit.  —  a  crowd  or  tlirniig ; 
from  same  root  as  Saiisc.  varga=3.  tioop  ; 
vnija  ~  a  flock ,  a  herd,  a  multitudb ;  Eng.  urge.] 
A.  As  adjective : 

1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  tlie  common  people  ; 
plebeiiin. 

*'  Talk  like  the  vulgar  sort  of  marltet-men." 

Shakesp.  :  1  Eaitry  K/..  ill.  2. 

2.  Cliaracteristic  of  or  suiting  tlie  common 
people  :  as,  vulgar  s[>ofts,  vulgar  life. 

3.  Pertiiining  "or  belonging  to,  or  charac- 
teristic of  the  lower  or  U'ss  refiiiert  classes  ; 
nnreiined ;  hence,  somewhat  coarse;  rude, 
■boorisli.  low. 

■'  stale  and  cheap  to  vnJgar  company." 

Slmltifs/J. :  1  Benri/  /r„  iil.  2. 

4.  Common,  ordinary  ;  in  general  use ; 
hence,  vernacular,  national. 

"Ye  are  to  tnke  care  that  this  child  be  broneht  to 
the  BlahoiJ  to  be  coufinued  by  him,  so  booh  as  he  can 
say  tlie  Creed,  tlie  Lords  Prayer,  aud  tbe  Tsii  Ouiu- 
HMiodiiioit'*  ill  the  «*/#«'-  tougue."— W&o*  tff  Common 
Pritytr  ;  Order  »f  Ba/Jtism. 

•5.  Ordinary,  commonplace  ;  o€  ordinary 
ear  common  occurrence. 

"  As  common 
As  any,  the  most  vidgnr  thing  to  aeuae.' 

tihahetiJ, :  BanUet,  1.  S. 

*fi.  Lowering  one's  self,  with  loss  of  dignity 
V  aelf-respect ;  making  one's  self  too  cheap. 

"Be  tbou  famiUfw,  bnb  by  no  meana  vufgnr.' 

Shahesp. :  ffimfet,  i.  i. 

*  7.  or  common  or  general  circulation  ; 
eoiamonly  bruited  ;  public. 

"A.  vulgar  comment  will  be  made  of  it." 

Shaktisp. :  Comedy  u/  E'-rort,  lil.  1 

*8.  Consisting  of  common  persons. 
•"The  vulgar  heaps  of  alauiiiiter."— .Somiitar. 
*B,  As  suhstuntive : 

1.  One  of  the  common  people;  a  ATiIgar 
person. 

"  Ab  bad  as  those  that  vufgars  give  boldest  titles." 
Shfikeep-  :  tVinier's  Tale,  ii.  1 

2.  The  vernacular  tongue  or  common  lan- 
guage of  a  country. 

"Abandon—which  is  in  the  vulgar,  leave."— 
Shnkexp. :  As  Fou  Like  It,  v.  1. 

If  The  vulgar :  The  common  people  collec- 
tively; the  uneducated  or  unretiued  claas  of 
people. 

"  Drive  away  the  vulgar  from  the  sti-eete." 

Shakntp. :  Juliiu  Caeear,  V,  1. 

TUlgar  era,  s.  The  common  era  used  by 
Christians,  dating  from  the  birth  of  Christ. 

vulgar-fraction,  5.    [Fraction,  II.] 

▼ul-gar'-i-an,  a.  &  s.    [Eng.  vulgar ;  -mnJ] 
•A.  As  adj.  :  Vulgar. 


B.  As  subst. :  A  vulgar  person  ;  particularly 
a  rich  person  with  low  or  vulgar  ideas. 

"  Degenerabfd  tnt-j   »  eilly  vulgariaTi." — Scriintt'a 

Um.ga3i.ne.  Aug  ,  ISin,  p.  608. 

▼iil'-gar-isin,  s.    [Eng.  vulgar;  -is?».] 

1.  Coarseness,  ruden&ss.  or  grossness  of 
■Banners  or  language  ;  vulgarity. 

"  [Fletcher]  .  .  .  has  uerer  descended  to  vt^garisT^ 
«r  artected  obscurity."— P.  Fletcher:  Pise.  EtU,  1. 
{Note.) 

2.  A  vulgar  phrase  or  expression. 

"All  vuionrUms,  solecisms,  and  lmrl>a.rism8,  ill  the 
••nTersntions  of  hnvg  ,  ,  must  be  noticed  and  •or- 
lected,  " — li.iU'X  :  Hberal  Sduealion,  5  14, 

VUl-gar'-i-tj^,  a     [Eng.  vulgar;  -ity.] 

*1,  The  quality  or  staie  of  being  vulgar; 
mean  condition  nf  life. 

2.  C<virseness,  grossness,  or  clownishness  of 
manners  or  language  ;  acts  of  low  manners  or 
coarseness. 

"The  reprobate  vu'fiarity  nf  the  freqnent^rs  of 
Fartliolomew  Fair."— Ben  Jo/fso-n:  BartholOTiiea  Fair, 
ii.  1.     (Note by  Qitford.) 

*  3.  The  vulgar ;  the  common  people  ;  the 
mob. 

"Tl.o  mere  vulgaritg  (liice  swine)  are  prone  to  cry 
oot  in-'i-e  for  a  little  bite  by  the  enre  than  for  ;ilt  the 
wiHidiieBs  of  sia."—Gaud€n :  Tears o/ the  Church, p.  3. 
(Pref.) 

Vul-.'^ar-i-za'-tion,  s.      [Eng.    vulgariz(e) ; 

'(ttii'ii.]    The  act  or  process  of  making  com- 
ninn  or  vulgar. 

"  The  rvliariiation  of  Rossetti  has  been  goin?  on  for 

Btnne  time  pjist  with  rbalty   reiuarkabJe  sucueas."- 

i'ail  MaU  Oiaelte,  April  18,  1887. 

vul  -gar-ize.  vul'-gar-ige,  v.t  &  i.    [Eng. 

ri'qar ;  -ize.] 
A.  Tram. :  To  make  vulgar  or  common. 

"  Hg  .  ,  .  reduces  and  milgat-iz^s  the  standard  of  hla 
own  yi ork."— Scrilmer's  Magazme,  Dec.  1878,  p.  297. 


B.  Intra)is. :    To  act  in  a  vulgar  or  low 
manner  ;  to  lower  or  debase  one's  self. 
"  Nor  ever  may  descend  to  vut^garise, 
Or  be  below  the  apbere  of  her  abode." 

Daniel .-  To  Lady  Aims  Clifford. 

vul'-gar-ly,   *  vul-gare-ly,   adv.     [Eng. 

vulgar;  -ly.] 

1 1.  In  a  vulgar,  common,  or  ordinary  man- 
ner; commonly,  ordinarily  ;  among  the  com- 
Miun  people. 

"  There  is  a  large  cave  on  the  said  mount,  which  Is 
vulff'i'i//  bulievtd  to  contain  hidden  treasuroi,"— 
Dffitfiis  :  atiKS  A  Cemeteritis  of  Etruria,  i.  ifl. 

2.  In  a  vulgar,  coarse,  rude,  or  clorrnish 
manner  ;  rudely,  coarsely  :  as,  To  speak  vtA- 
garly. 

*3.  Publicly ;  before  all  the  people  ;  openly. 

"So  vuZgarhj  and  personally  accused.' 

Stiakesp. :  Measure  fur  Meaiwo,  v. 

*Viil'-gar-liess,  s.  [Eng.  vulgar;  -imm.] 
The  quality  orstateof  being  vulgar;  vulgArity. 

Vul'-gate,  s.  [Lat.  vnlgaius—  general,  com- 
ninn,  pa.  par.  of  vulgo-=^tn  make  common, 
general,  or  universal;  vulg2is  =  &  crowd,  th« 
public] 

Biblical  Versions :  The  most  celebrated  and 
most  widely  dilfused  version  of  the  Bible  inU 
the  Latin  language.  It  is  believed  to  h»T« 
been  made  by  St.  Jerome,  who  was  born  m^ 
Dalmatia  a.d.  329,  and  died  at  Bethleliem  a.». 
420.  The  early  Chuich  seems  for  a  considar- 
able  time  to  have  consisted  mainly  of  memljoi-s 
who  spoke  Grefk,  and  the  necessity  for  a 
Ijatin  version  ofthe  Scripturefi  was  first  felt 
in  Northern  Africa.  One  or  more  Latin 
translations  were  made  in  that  quarter,  whick 
after  a  time  were  supeiseded  by  the  Italic 
Veibiim  (q.v.).  In  383  Pope  Damasus  urged 
Jerome  to  revise  the  Latin  version  of  the  New 
Testament  by  the  Greek  original.  Under- 
taking the  work,  he  found  innumerable  false 
reailings,  interpolations,  and  corruptifma,  and 
though  lie  acted  cautiously  to  avoid  aUrming 
the  ignorant  and  tiie  timid,  his  version  wa*  a 
great  advance  on  its  predecessors.  Ha  next 
revised  the  Latin  version  of  the  Old  Testament 
by  the  aid  of  the  Greek  Septuagint.  Finally 
acquiring  the  Hel)rew  tongue  after  he  was 
forty-tive  years  of  age,  he  translated  the  Old 
Testiiment  directly  from  theoriLjinal  language. 
Although  his  vei'sion  had  at  first  to  encounter 
the  liostile  clamours  of  the  ignorant,  it  made 
way  by  its  own  merits,  without  much  assist- 
ance from  authority,  through  the  whole  Latin- 
speaking  portion  of  ancient  Christentlom. 
Gradually,  however,  the  text  wart  corrupted, 
and  recensions  became  needful.  One  was  com- 
menced A.D.  abtmt  802  by  Alcuin  at  the 
instance  of  Charlemagne,  a  second  by  Lan- 
fninc,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  a.d.  about 
1089,  and  theie  were  others.  The  inventioa 
of  printing  led  to  the  immediate  issue  about 
1455  of  the  Mazarin  Vulgate,  printed  at  Maine 
by  Gutenberg  and  Fuot,  others  following 
at  intervals.  In  1546  a  commission  appointed 
by  the  Council  of  Trent  reported  that  the 
text  of  the  Vulgate  was  very  corrupt.  In  l5Sr 
an  edition  of  the  Vulgate  appeared,  tha  prouf- 
sheets  of  which  were  partly  correctail  l»y 
Pope  Sixtus  v.,  who  used  his  authority 
to  procure  acceptance  for  the  work.  Bnt 
further  study  showed  that  many  of  the  at- 
tempted emendations  were  eri'oneoua,  aad 
there  was  a  further  revision  by  Toletua  undar 
the  auspices  of  Pope  Clement  VIII,  It  wai 
issued  in  1592,  and  is  the  authorised  editoon 
in  the  Roman  Church.  It  bpart  tka 
name  of  both  pontiffs,  being  entitled  "Biblia 
Sacra  Latina  VuIgatiB  ediriouis  Sixti  T.  et 
dementis  VIII."'  Wyclifle's  version  of  the 
Bible  was  made  from  tlie  Vulgate;  and  thns 
that  version  has  affected  the  Authorised  ver- 
sion, as  it  has  tlio^e  published  in  the  laa- 
guages  of  Western  Europe.  A  large  numbw 
of  the  theological  terms  now  in  use,  such  as 
"sacrament,"  "ju.stilication,"  Ae.,  Iuito  been 
adopted  from  the  Latin  of  the  Vulgate. 

"  The  Latin  Church  found  in  the  Vulgate  an  inatrM- 
ment  for  reachinff  all  li^iArts  and  guiiling  all  tonguaB," 
— J.  ,'i.  Bmwcr  :  EnglUh  Studies,  p.  ;145. 

T!  Hence  sometimes  applied  to  the  ordinary 
text  of  any  author. 

"  Let  us  pass  from  'The  Tempest'  to  the  'Oomedy 
of  EjT'jr-.,'  V,  ii,,  'My  heiivy  burden  are  delivered.' 
&!  the  fii  iu,  and  rightly.  The  vuigati:  givea'  burdens,' 
redu[jlic4tlng  the  iilural."— yVuSfla  *  Quariea,  M»y  U, 

18B8,  p.  jM. 

VUlned,  u.    [Lat.  vulnus  =  a  wound.] 

Her.  :  An  epithet  applied  to  any  animal 
that  is  wruuded  and  bleeding  :  as,  a  hind's 
head  vulned. 


vtil-ner-a-bil'-i-t^.  s.  [Ens- vulnerable s 
~ity.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  vulnei^ 
able ;  vulnerableness. 

"  VulnerabiHt//  by  au  enemy'B  l»ullet3.''— Dai?i  Te^*^ 
graph,  tiept.  22,  iSSfi, 

vul'-ner-a-ble,  a.  [Lat*  vulneraiilis,  from 
vulnus,  genit.  vulneris  =  a.  wound;  Sp.  vul- 
%»rabU;  Ital.  vulnerabile.] 

1.  Capable  of  being  wounded  ;  susceptible 
of  or  liable  to  wounds  or  external  injuries. 
"  Sfteking  where  he  was  vui-nmable  moat." 

Cawper  :  Homer  ;  Iliad  xxli. 

S.  Liable  to  injury  ;  subject  to  be  affected 
Mijariously. 

"  If  y»u  a,Temanermhl«  in  your  character  you  will  bi 
deeply  wuuuded.'— A'n«ic ;  JSiaaj/  S&. 

*  3.  Wounding. 

"To  throw  tli«  vulneriMe  and  inevitable  dart*"— 
JTmri.  MiacM.,  v.  449. 

▼iil'-ner-a-tole-nesa,  s.  [Eng.  vulnerable; 
-nest.)  The  quulity  or  state  of  being  vulner- 
able; Tulnerability. 

rtil'-ner-^-r?,  *  vul-ner-a-rie,  a.  &  s. 

[Lat.  vulntrariiis  —  pertaining  to  a  wound  or 
wounds,  from  vuiittu,  genife»  vuineria  =  a 
wouBd  ;  Fr.  vulniraire.] 

A.  Ag  adjedivt: 

1.  Uicful  in  healing  wounds;  adapted  to 
&«  cure  of  external  injvu'iea, 

"Tlie  ntlneritrff  herbs  and  Biirgical  art  at  the 
WWitry."— (?«•*;  First  roynge,  bk.  ii.,  ch,  ix. 

*  E.  Causing  wounds  ;  wounding. 

**  Th«  upeci  of  his  eyealoae  does  sometimeB  become 
■ot  BBly  nOnmrmrg,  but  iMorttV—Fettfutm :  Ilesolves, 
pt.  ii.,  rw.  ac 

B.  Aa  tnbtt.  :  Any  plant,  drug,  or  composi- 
tioB  useful  in  the  cure  of  wounds  or  exteraal 
injuricB ;  aa  certain  unguente,  balsams,  and 
tha  like. 

"  Like  »  b»l8M»io  vulnerary,  heal  the  aore  which 
•ppoeitiBU  w»uld  caub*  to  rankle."— iC««e  ;  Chriatian 
Fm«f!»hB,  S  >■■ 

»  vttr-ner-ato,  v.t.  [L*t.  vuJftera^ws,  pa.  par. 
of  vui7Mro  =  to  wound,  from  imVnus,  genit. 
tulHtrU  —  a  wound.]    To  wound,  to  injure. 

"TIoou  thy  chafltitie  didst  vulnerate." 

Dm9\t :  WUtes  Pilgrimuge,  p.  IT. 

"* ▼til-ner-a'-tion,  s,  [Vulneeate.] 
1,  The  act  of  wounding  or  injuring. 
8.  The  state  of  being  wounded  or  injured  ; 

a  wound. 

"He  spaiUu  sf  the  son  of  Ood,  which  was  to  ho  the 

ns  or  Um.m,  fuid  by  our  nature  liahle  to  milneratioit.' 

^Ftma-tan  :  On  *ii«  Cretd,  art  4. 

*  Tul'-ner-oso,  «.  [Lat.  vuln-m,  genit.  wZ- 
neri*  =  a  wound.]  Full  of  wounds;  having 
woakda;  wounded. 

*vtil-nif'-ic,  *Tiil'nir-ic-g.l.  a.  [Lat. 
»j(irtMJ  =  a  wound,  and  J^cvo  (pass.  ^)  =  to 
KKke.]    Cauiins  wounds, 

▼tiln'-ittff,  «.     [X*t.  vulnn6  =  ».  wound.] 

Utr.  :  ^founding ;  a  term  applied  partieu- 
larly  to  tka  pelican,  which  is  alwa;rs  depicted 
ft*  wounding  or  piercing  Iter  breast.  (b«e 
ttluatratieu  under  Fblican.) 

*  T^l-p&a'-Kttr,  «.     [Mod.  Lat.  v%Upes  (q.v.), 

amd  Lat.  iiH««r  —  a  goose.] 
9T-A<«k :    A.  lapsed    sj-nonyna  of   Tadorna 

viil -pft-t^^,  J.  [Mod.  Lat.  mt^ea  (q.v.),  and 
I«t.  tufus  =  an  ancestor.) 

Z»t^.  :  k  genus  of  Oanidee,  fro^i  the  Eocene 
•f  N9ri^  AuiericA. 

'r8il~|»»o'-'n.-la,  s.  [Lat.  =  a  little  fox,  dimin. 
fTa«  vui^»s  (q.r.).J     (See  etym.   and    ooin- 

Tulpocala-et-anser,  s. 

Aa^ron. :  The  Fox  and  the  Groose  ;  a  modem 
eeustellatioii  between  Aquila  and  Cygnus  in>- 
troduoed  in  the  sixteenth  century  by  Ilcveliiia, 
Bod*  registers  within  its  limits  127  small 
stars. 

*  Ttll-pec'-'a-lar,  a.     [Lat.  viUpecula,  dimin, 

from  vulpes~k  fox.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  a 
fox  ;  vulpina, 

t  vul'-pe§,  s.    [Lat.  =  a  fox.] 

Zool :  An  old  genus  of  Ganidte,  having  for 
its  type  Canis  mdpes  (t  Vutppjs  vulgarin^,  tlio 
Common  Fox.  It  is  now  generally  made  a 
eub-genus  of  Canis  (q.v.).  The  8pei'i<»i  or 
varieties  are  numerous  and  widely-distributed 
over  Noith  America,  the  South  of  India,  and 


£^te,  £at,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  car,  marine;  go,  pot, 
ort  wore,  wpl^  work,  whd,  soc;  mute,  cfib,  eiire,  ^nite,  cur,  rule,  f&U;  try.  Syrian,    sd,  ce  =  e;  ey  =  ai!  <£a  =  bw. 
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Africa.    They  have  the  tail  clothed  with  soft 
fur  and  long  hair  uniformly  mixed.      [Vdl- 

PAVUS,  VULPINE-SERIES.] 

vfil'-pic,  a.  [Mod.  Lat  iCetra/ria)  vutp^ina); 
sutr. -ic]  Contained  in  or  derived  from  Oetraria 
vulpLna. 

vulpio-acld,  s. 

Ckem. :  C19H14O5.  Vulpulic  acid.  An  acid 
ocnurring  in  the  lichen  Cetmria  mtlpi-m.  The 
lichen  is  macerated  with  warm  water,  in 
presence  of  milk  of  lime,  the  extract  treated 
witli  hydrochloric  acid,  and  tlie  flocculent 
precipitate  nf  vulpic  acid  purified  by  re-crys- 
fciilization  from  boiling  alcohol  or  ether.  It 
separates  from  ether  in  transparent  yellow 
needles,  is  nearly  insoluble  in  water  and  abso- 
lute alcohol,  more  easily  soluble  in  ether,  and 
melts  at  100°.    It3  salts  are  of  no  importance. 

viiV-pJ-9ide,  vul'-pe-^ide,  s.  [Lat  vulpes 
=  a  fox,  and  ccetZo  (in  comp,  -cido)  =  to  kill.] 

1.  The  act  or  practice  of  killing  a  fox,  other- 
wise than  by  hunting.  Such  an  act  is  con- 
sidered by  fox-hunters  as  extremely  unsports- 
manlike and  disgraceful. 

"The  word  vutpii-ide  tins  bean  croRted  to  denounce 
m  moat  bated  crime,"— Fortniffhtly  Jteview,  Dec.,  ldS0 
p.  623. 

2.  One  who  kills  a  fox,  otherwise  than  by 
hunting  it. 

"Their  fnther  bore  (let  us  hope  falsely)  the  nwful 
repnte  of  being  a  vulpecide"—Pall  Mall  Gazette, 
Nov.  11,  1B84. 

vi!il'-pine»  u.  [Lat.  vulpinus,  from  vulpes = a 
fox.] 

1.  Of,  pertaining  to,  or  characteristic  of  a 
fox  ;  resembling  a  fox. 

"  A  BJiigulnr  instance  of  vulpine  eagaelty  and  daring 
TAB  witnessed."— /'ie/d,  Oct.  S,  188S. 

2.  Crafty,  cunning. 

vulpine- opossum,  «.    [Vulpine-pha- 

LANGER.] 

vulpine-phalanger,  s. 

Zool. :  Pkalangista  vulpecidtts,  an  Australian 
Marsupial,  resembling  a  fox  in  appearance, 
tint  much  inferior  in  size,  being  only  two  feet 


VDLPINE-PHALANGBR. 

long  exclusive  of  the  tail,  which  is  some 
fifteen  inches  more.  Upper  parts  covered 
with  dark  gray  fnr,  lighter  beneath.  Called 
also  Vulpine  and  Brush-tailed  Opossum. 

Tulpine-series,  n. 

Zool.  :  One  of  the  two  sections  into  which 
Huxley  divides  the  genu.s  Canis.  It  includes 
Vnlpes  (with  Uiocyon,  (q.v.),  and  Leucocyon 
(Gray)  =  C.  lagopns,  the  Arctic  Fox)  and  Fen- 
necus.    Called  also  the  Alopecoid  series. 

•  viir-pin-ism,  s.  [Bug.  vulpin(e) ;  -ism.] 
The  quality' of  being  vulpine;  craft,  artful- 
ness, cunning.    {Carlyle.) 

VUl'-pin-ite,  s.  [After  Vulpino,  Lombardy, 
wheie  found  ;  sufr.  -ite  (Min.).'] 

Min. :  A  granular  variety  of  anhydrite  (q.v.). 
Sometimes  used  for  ornamental  purposes. 

vul-pu'-lic,  «.    [Vulpic] 

vul'-pu-lin, «.  [Eiig.vulpul(ic);-in.]  [Vulpic- 

ACID.]' 

viil'-tur,  s.     [Lat.  =  a  vulture  (q.v.).] 

Ornith.  :  Vulture  (q.v.);  the  type-genns  of 
ViiltiirinsB,  with  one  spi^cies.  Vultnr  mowtchvs, 
ranging  over  Spain  and  North  Africa,  through 
NepauT  to  China,  north  nf  Ningpo.  Bill 
moderate,  thick,  higher  than  broad,  hooked  ; 
nostrils  in  cere,  nyked,  vertical ;  wings  hmg  ; 
tail  moderate,  rounded  ;  tarsi  strong,  reticu- 
lated, with  small  scales. 

vtil'-ture,  s.  [Lat.  vulture  a.  vulture,  lit.= 
a  plucker  or  tearer,  from  the  same  root  as 
velU}  (pa.  t.  vulsi)  =  to  pluck,  to  tear.] 


GRIFFON  VULTURE. 


1.  JAt  &  Ornith.  :  A  popular  name  for  any 
species  of  the  Vulturidai  (q.v.).  They  are 
large  birds  of  repulsive  habits  and  appearance, 
but  extremely  useful,  since  they  perform  the 
office  of  scavengers  in  the  warm  counti'tes 
which  they  inhabit.  They  feed  on  the  ground, 
where  they  walk  with  comparative  ease,  their 
large  feet  being  well  fitted  for  pro^rression. 
Unlike  eagles,  they 
do  not  carry  food  to 
their  young,  but  de- 
vour the  carrion  and 
feed  their  nestlings 
by  regurgitati  ng  food 
from  their  crop.  It 
has  long  been  a 
vexed  question  as  to 
whether  they  dis- 
cover their  prey  by 
sight  or  by  smell, 
and  experiments 
show  that  they  pos- 
sess both  senses  in 
an  extraordinary  de- 
gree, but  the  balance 
of  evidence  goes  to 
prove  that  they  gen- 
erally find  their  food 
by  sight.  Tlie  chief 
species  are  :  The 
Black  Vulture  (Vultur  monachus),  the  Griffon 
or  Fulvous  Viilture  (Gyps  fulvus),  the  Sociable 
or  Eared  Vulture  Otopyps  auricularis),  the 
Nubian  Vulture  (0.  nubiais),  the  Egyptian 
Vulture  (Neophron  percnopterus),  and  the  King 
Vulture  (SarcoThamphus  papa).  The  Condor 
(S.  gryphvs)  of  South  America  is  the  greatest 
of  the  vultures.  In  the  United  States  the 
family  is  represented  by  the  well-known  and 
common  Turkey  Vulture,  or  Turkey  Buzzard 
(Chatariei  awa). 

2.  Fig.:  A  person  of  a  rapacious  disposition. 

"  Ye  dregs  of  baaeneBs,  vultures  amongst  men, 
That  tyrti  uuun  the  heartfl  of  generous  spirits." 

lieautn.  &  Flet.  :  Bonest  Maris  Fortune,  il, 

3.  Scripture : 

(1)  Heb.  HM  (dayyah),  HNl  (daah).  Pro- 
bably not  a  real  vulture,  but  a  species  of 
Kite,  perhaps  Mitvus  ater.  (Lev.  xi.  14  ;  Dent. 
xiv.  13  ;  Isi-.  xxxiv.  15.) 

(2)  n^M  (ayyanj.  Probably  Milvus  regaZis, 
(Job  xxviii.  7.) 

Vlil-tur'-i-dse,  ^-  P^-  TMod.  Lat.  vultwr; 
Lat.  fein.  pi.  adj.  sun.  -idee.] 

Ornith.:  Vultures;  a  family  of  Accipitres, 
with  two  sub-families,  VuHurin*  and  Sarco- 
rhamphinpe  (both  which  see).  Bill  moderate, 
culmen  straight  at  base,  constricted  in  front 
of  cere,  curved  towards  tlie  tip ;  upper  man- 
dible with  margin  sinuate;  nostrils  with  a 
bony  septum ;  tarsi  reticulate,  sometimes 
hirsute  or  semi-hirsute ;  middle  toe  the 
longest,  outer  toes  conjoined  at  base  by  a 
membrane ;  claws  slightly  curved,  obtuse. 
In  most  of  the  species  the  head  and  upper 
part  of  the  neck  are  naked  or  beset  with 
scattered  I'luinules;  eyes  surrounded  by  the 
flattened  face,  not  placed  in  a  depression 
under  exsert  plumes. 

VUl-tu-ri'-nse,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  vultur  ;  Lat. 
fem.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -inre.] 

Ornith. :  Old  World  Vultures ;  the  typical 
sub-family  of  Vultui-idae  (q.v.),  with  the  eha- 
ra<'ters  of  the  family.  There  are  six  genera, 
with  sixteen  species,  entirely  confined  to  the 
Old  World. 

vul'-tur-ine.  a.  [Lat.  vulturinvs,  from  vul- 
tur =  b,  vulture  (^.v.).]  Belonging  or  ycr- 
taining  to  the  vulture ;  having  the  qualities 
of  or  resembling  a  vulture. 

"  No  rustic  who  saw  the  fowl  could  have  failed  to 
notjije  its  vuJturine  head  uud  bare  neck."  —  Daily 
Telegraph,  Nov.  11,  1885. 

vulturine  sea-eagle,  s. 

Ornith. :  Gypohierax  angoleiisis,  from  the 
west  coast  of  Africa.  Called  also  the  Angola 
Vultuie,  from  its  habitat. 

*  VUl'-tur-ish,  a.  [Eng.  vultur(e);  -ish.]  Like 
a  vulture  ;  rapacious. 

"  Of  temper  moat  accipltral,  hawkish,  Jiquiline,  not 
to  sny  vulfurish."— Carlyle :  Mucr!?.,  iv.  2-15. 

"vul'-tur-ism^s.  [Eng.  vuUur(e);  -ism.]  The 
attitude,  nature,  or  character  of  a  vulture; 
rapacity. 

"Their  owllHina,  vulturinmt,  to  an  incredible  ex- 
tent, will  diBR]>i>eAr  by  Bud  hy."— Carlyle  :  fast  A 
Present,  l>k.  ii.,  ch.  xvii. 


*  vul'-tur-oiis,  a.   ['^ng.  vuUur(e) ; -ous.]  Like 
a  vulture ;  vulturish,  rapacious. 

"  A  vulturous  nature  which  easily  smeleth  oat, 
and  hastily  flyetU  tuvvai'd,  and  Lneedily  feedetb  on 
ciirrion, "—^(XrroM'  .■  Sermons,  vol. li..  eer.  xx. 

vul'-va,  5.    [Lat.] 

1.  Anat. :  The  fissure  in  the  external  partfl 
of  generation  in  the  female,  extending  Iron* 
the  mans  veneris  to  the  anus. 

2.  Zool. :  A  long  and  considerable  depres- 
sion, often  occuiring  behind  the  summit  of 
bivalve  shells,  at  the  dorsal  part  of  the  ex- 
ternal surface. 

VUl'-vg-r,  a.    [Lat.  vulv(a) ;  Eng.  suff.  -ar.J 
Med. :  Of  or  belonging  to  tlie  vulva. 

viir-vi-forin,  i*.    [Lat.  vulvaiq.v.),  and/omwj 
=  form.] 

Bot. :  Like  a  cleft  with  projectmg  edges,  as 
the  pappus  of  the  genus  Melampodiura. 

VUl-\a'-tils,  s.     [Lat.  vulv(a);  sulT.  -itis.] 

Pathol.:  Inflammation  of  the  vulva.  It  may 
be  simple,  follicular,  or  gangrenous. 

Vul-vo-,  pre/.     [Lat.  vwZra  (q.  v.).]    Of  or  be- 
longing to  the  vulva. 

vulvo-uterine,  u. 

Anat. :  Of  or  belonging  to  the  uterus  and 
the  vulva,  as  the  vulvo-titerine  canal  =■  the 
vagina. 

vulvo-vaginal,  a. 

Med. :  Of  or  belonging  to  the  vagina  and 
the  vulva,  as  the  vulvo-vagitial  glanda. 

*  vy9e,  a.    [Vice.] 

vy'-ing,  jjr.pa?*.  &;  a.    [Vie.] 

vy'-ing-lj^,  adv.     [Eng.  vying;  -ly.}     In  » 
vying  manner;  emuLously. 


w. 

W,    the  twenty-third  letter    of  the  English 

alphabet.  It  takes  its  form  and  its  name  from 
the  union  of  two  V's,  the  character  V  having 
formerly  the  name  and  force  of  U.  [U,  V.) 
The  name  "double  u"  is  not,  however,  a 
very  suitable  one,  being  given  to  the  letter 
from  its  form  or  composition,  and  not  from 
its  sound.  In  the  Anglo-Saxon  alphabet  W 
had  a  distinctive  cliaracter  of  its  own,  the 
modern  letter  being  adopted  in  the  thirteenth 
century.  W  represents  two  sounds  :  (1)  the 
distinctive  sound  properly  belonging  to  it, 
being  that  which  it  has  al;  the  beginning  of  a 
syllable,  and  when  followed  by  a  vowel,  as  id 
waSf  will,  woe,  forward,  housework,  &.c. ;  (2) 
at  the  end  of  syllables,  in  wliich  position  it  is 
always  preceded  by  a  vowel,  it  has  either  no 
force  at  all  (or  at  most  only  sei'ves  to  lengthen 
the  vowel),  as  in  Zaio,  paw,  grow,  lawful,  &c., 
or  it  forms  the  second  element  in  a  diphthong, 
as  in  few,  new,  now,  vow,  &c.,  being  in  such 
casesieallya  vowel,  and  equivalent  to  the  u 
in  bo^Kjh,  neutral,  &c.  It  is  formed  by  open- 
ing the  mouth  with  a  close,  circular  coiillgura- 
tion  of  the  lips,  the  organs  having  exactly  tlie 
same  position  as  they  have  in  prononncing 
the  00  in /oo(.  W  is  hence  often  spoken  of  as 
a  vowel  ;  but  it  is  not  so,  as  may  be  seen 
by  comparing  woo,  wood,  and  wov\an,  in  which 
w  is  not  equivalent  to  oo.  W  is  now  silent  in 
many  words  and  positions  :  (1)  in  words,  as 
in  gunwale,  boatswain,  answer,  sivord,  ivw, 
twopence,  &c.  ;  (2)  when  initial  and  lollowed 
by  r,  as  in  wrap,  write,  wrong,  &c.  ilt  is, 
however,  still  sounded  in  this  position  in  Scnt- 
land.)  Tilt!  initial  wh,  in  Anylo-Saxoii,  hw,  as 
in  who  (A.S.  Itwa),  wlielp  (A.S.  hwelp),  had 
originally  a  guttural  sound,  as  seen  in  the 
Scotch  quhat  =  what,  qvhnn  —  when.  &c.  It 
repvosputs  the  cognate  Icehnidic /(y,  and  Latin 
initial  gu.  In  Scotland,  at  the  prtsent,  day,  a 
very  decided  guttntal  souml  is  ln'ard  in  sucli 
words  as  what,  v)hah,  &c.,  and  in  j\berilciMi 
the  guttural  has  become  /,  as  in  fat  =  what. 
In  English  pionunciati(Ui,  in  initial  u*?!,  the 
wis  silent  in  wlto,  ivhnm ;  in  other  woi-ds  it 
is  generally  pronounced  with  a  slight  asfiira- 
tion  after  it,  as  in  when,  what,  which,  though 
there  is  often  a  tendency  to  sujipress  the  h 
and  pronounce  juimreaiid  simi)le.  The  Anglo- 
Saxon  initial  sound  wl  has  become  simple  ?, 
as  in   lisp;  A.S.  wl\»p.     W  has  diwapijeared 


boil,  bo^;  poiit,  j^l;  cat,  96!!,  chorus,  9hiii,  bengb;  go,  gem;  thin,  this ;  sixi,  as ;  expect,  Xenophon,  e^lst.    ph  =  U 
-cian,  -tian  =  ah^JU   -tion,  -sion  =  shiin :  -tion,  -sion  =  zhiin.    -cious,  -tious,  -sious  =  ehils.    -ble,  -die,  <£:c.  =  b^l,  d^ 
70— Vol.  ^V. 
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wa'— wadsetter 


from  some  words,  as  from  ooze  =  A.S.  w6s; 
/onr=  A.S.  feower;  tree  —  A.S.  treow;  knee  = 
A.S.  kiieow.  It  has  crept  into  whole  and  its 
derivatives  =  A.S.  lial,  hoi:  so  whoop  =  Fr. 
hovper.  It  lias  disappeared  from  the  combina- 
tions, (u\  (/iuj,  and  sw,  as  («s/t  =  A.S.  fu'wc  ; 
tlimig  =  A.S.  thwaiig  ;  sUter  —  A.S.  sicisfcr, 
swuster;  such  =  A.S.  siftfc.  It  lepreseuts  v  in 
periivinkle  =  Fr.  pervendie,  Lat.  jjerivinca; 
and  3  in  law  —  A.S.  iaffu  ;  saw  =■  A.S.  sage; 
dawn  =  A.S.  dagian;  marroiv  =  A.S.  mexirg, 
&c. ;  so  uic;/er  =  O.  Fr.  gauffre,  goffre,  Lat. 
gafi-um.  Coming  before  an  a,  the  w  otteii  gives 
the  vuwel  an  o  sound,  as  in  lyod,  woZiouJ,  &c. 

W,  As  an  initial,  is  used  for  West,  as  in 
charts  :  W.S.W.  =  West-South- West,  &c. 

W.  As  a  symbol,  is  used  : 

In  cliem. ;  For  the  element  Tungsten  (Wol- 
fram). 

wa',  ■.    [See  def.]    A  wall  (q.v.).    (Scotch,) 

"  stately  stepped  he  eaat  the  viu'  " 

Scott :   Waverley,  ch.  zlli. 

Wa>b'-ble,  WOb'-ble,  v.i.  [A  weakened  form 
ofwftppie,  a  frequent,  of -wajj^  to  flutter,  to  heat 
the  wings ;  cf.  Low  Ger.  wabbeln,  quahbeln  = 
to  wabble  ;  Prov.  Eng.  quabbe  =  a  bog,  a  quag- 
mire.] To  incline  to  the  one  side  and  then  to 
the  other  alternately,  as  awheel,  top,  spindle, 
or  other  rotating  body,  when  not  pioperly 
balanced  ;  to  move  in  the  manner  of  a  rotating 
disc,  when  its  plane  vibrates  from  side  to 
side ;  to  rock,  to  vacillate,  to  move  unsteadily. 
"  The  wabbling  of  the  Bbot.  owiuK  to  the  iiiiperfeut 

fit,  has  been  the  great  drawback.  '—Times,  OcL  21, 

18-6. 

wab'-ble,  wob'-ble,  s.  [Wabble,  v.]  A 
rocking,  uneven  motion,  as  of  awheel  unevenly 
hung,  or  of  a  top  impeifectly  balanced. 

wabble-saw,  s.  A  circular  sav.-  hung 
out  of  true  on  its  arbour.  Uaed  in  cutting 
dovetail  slots,  mortises,  &c. 

wab'-bler,  s.  [Eng.  wabbl(e)  ;  -er.]  One  who 
or  that  which  wabbles  ;.  specifically,  a  drunken 
cutter  (q.v.). 

wab'-blj?,  w6b'-bl^,  a.  [Epg.  TW£ib6Z(e) .-  -y.] 
Inclined  to  wobble ;  shaky,  rocking,  unsteady. 

wa'-bron,  wa'-bert,  «.    [Waybrbad.] 

wab'-ster,  s.  [Webster.)  A  webster ;  weaver. 
(^Scotch.) 

"  The  like  o'  thae  grit  men  wadiift  mind  the  like  o' 
me,  a  pulr  wabgter  body." — Scoet:  Rob  Roy,  cb.  xxrL 

wacli-en-dor'-fe-sB    (or  -w  as  v),   s.  pi. 

[Mod.  Lat.  wachendorfiia)  ;  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj. 
BufF.  -eoB.] 

Bot. .  A  tribe  of  Liliacese  or  of  Haemodo- 
raccEB. 

wact-en-dor'-f  i-a  (or  -w  as  v),  s.  [Named 
after  E.  J.  Wachend'orf  (1702-1758),  Professor 
of  Botany  at  Utrecht.] 

Bot. :  The  typical  genus  of  Wachendorfeae 
(q.v.).  Herbs,  often  Imiry,  with  a  tuberous 
rhizome  ;  narrowly  elliptical  leaves,  often 
nerved,  the  larger  ones  radical;  stem  round, 
with  bracts  and  small  leaves ;  flowers  in  a 
terminal  pani<le,  purplish-red  or  yellow ; 
perianth  six-cleft,  in  two  divisions  ;  stamens 
eix  theoretically,  but  three  are  abortive  and 
sometinies  wanting.  Fiom  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope.  Wacheiulorfia  thyrsijlora.  Tall-flowering 
Wachendorfia,  is  grown  in  greenhouses,  or,  in 
fine  seasons,  in  the  open  air.  It  lias  fine 
golden -coloured  flowers.  Seven  other  species 
are  cultivated. 

Wack'-e,  s.    [See  def.] 

Petrol.  :  A  name  in  use  among  German 
miner.>inndqnanymen,  and  adopted  by  Werner. 
It  includes  tiie  tuffs  nf  ignenns  rocks  of  various 
geological  ages,  and  also  rocks  of  similar  origin 
so  far  decomposed  as  to  render  them  almost 
earthy,  which  made  tlieir  identification  before 
the  application  of  the  microscope  exceedingly 
difllcult. 

wack-en-it'-Ic.  a.    [Wacke.] 

Petrol.  ;  Partaking  of  the  nature  of  a  wacke 
(qv.). 

wS-clc-en-rod'-ite,  s.     [Etym.  doubtful; 
prnb.  after  one  Wackenrode  ;  suflT.  -ite  (Min.).'] 
Min. :  A  variety  of  wad,  said  to  contain  12*33 
per  cent,  of  protoxide  of  lead.     [Wad  (4).] 

wad  (I),  *  wadde.  s.  [Sw.  vadd  =  wadding ; 
O.  Sw.  wad  =  clothing,    cloth,  stuff;    Icel. 


vadhr  =  stuff,  only  in  the  comp.  vadhmal  — 
wadmal   (q.v.);    Dan.   vat  =  wadding;  Ger, 
watte  =  wadding,   wad ;    watten  =  to   dress 
cloth,  to  wad  ;  wat  =  cloth.]    [Weed  (2),  s.] 
*  1.  A  bundle,  as  of  h;iy. 

"  When  it  [lupines]  is  cut  downe,  make  it  inti)  wads 
or  bottles  |niaiupula|.  and  so  burie  tliem  at  the  ryots 
of  trees."— R  Holland :  Plinie,  bk.  xvii.,  ch.  ix. 

2.  A  soft  mass  of  some  fibrous  material, 
such  as  hay,  tow,  cotton-wool,  or  other  yield- 
ing substance,  used  for  various  purposes,  such 
as  stopping  upan  opening,  stuffing  an  interior, 
or  the  like. 

3.  Specifically,  a  small  mass  of  soft  or  flexi- 
ble material,  such  as  tow,  paper,  old  rope- 
yarn,  iic,  used  to  hold  the  charge  in  position 
at  the  rear  of  the  chamber  of  a  gun  or  to 
prevent  windage.  Wads  for  ordnance  are  of 
various  kinds.  For  amall-arnia  the  wad  is 
usually  a  disk  of  felt,  punched  by  a  circular 
wad-cutter. 

wad-hook,  8.  A  spiral  tool  for  withdraw- 
ing wadB ;  a  worm. 

wad-pnncb,  s.  A  tubular  steel  punch 
used  for  cutting  gun-wads,  &c.  A  similar 
punch  is  used  by  leather- workers  and  others. 

wad  (2),  «.  [A.S.  wed  =  a  pledge  ;  O.  Dut. 
wedde=  a  pledge,  a  pawn;  Icel.  udh;  Sw. 
vad;  Ger.  welle.]  [Wed.J  A  wager,  pledge, 
hostage,  stake.    {Scotch.') 

*wad  (3),  «.    [WoAD.J 

wad  (4),  wadd,  ».    [A  provincial  word.] 

MiTieralogy  : 

1.  A  name  given  to  certain  hydrated  man- 
ganese oxides  of  variable  composition  and 
physical  characters.  Hardness,  0*5  to  6 ;  sp. 
gr.  3  to  4  "26.  Dana  makes  three  sub-groups  : 
(1)  Manganesian.or  Bog  Manganese  (Groroilite, 
Reissacherite,  and  Ouatite)  :  (2)  Cobaltiferous, 
or  Asbolite  (Cacoehlore) ;  and  (3)  Cupriferous, 
or  Lampadite  (Pelokonite). 

2.  A  provincial  name  for  Graphite  (q.v.X 

wad,  V.  aux.    [See  def.  J    Would.    {Scotch^) 

"  O  wad  Bome  power  the  glf tie  ^e  ob 
To  see  oursels  as  ithui-a  see  us. ' 

Uurnt :  To  a  Louae. 

wad  (1),  v.«.    [Wad(1).  s.] 

1.  To  form  into  a  wad  or  wadding ;  to  make 
wadding  of. 

2.  To  stuff  or  line  with  wadding,  as  a  dress, 
to  give  more  roundness  or  fulness  to  the 
figure,  or  to  keep  out  the  cold,  or  the  like. 

3.  To  put  a  wad  into ;  to  furnish  with  a 
wad :  as,  To  wad  a  firearm. 

*4.  To  stuff  generally. 


With  liquid  drea  nia  eutrails  burned." 

Couper:  Ver-Vert,  ir. 

wad  (2),  v.t.    [Wad  (2),  «.]   To  wager,  to  stake, 
to  pledge. 

"  I'U  wad  my  beat  buckaklnfl."— Scott  ;  0uy  Mannsr- 
ing,  ch.  xxxiL 

wadd,  «.    [Wad  (4).] 

wad'-die,  wad'-d^,  ».    [See  det]   An  Aus- 
tralian name  for  a  thick  club. 

"  Her  husbaud  quiets  her  with  a  tapof  hia  waddle.'' 
—C.  Kingnley  :  Two  yeura  Ago,  ch.  xiii. 

wad'-ding,  s.    [Eng.  wad  (1),  s.  ;  -ing.} 

1.  The  materials  for  wads  ;  any  soft,  flexible 
substance  of  wliich  wads  may  be  made. 

2.  A  spongy  web  of  cotton  wool  made  by 
the  carding-machine,  and  attaclied  by  a  coat 
of  size  to  tissue-paper,  or  treated  on  one  side 
with  a  film  of  glue  or  gelatine.  It  is  nsed  for 
stufling  various  parts  of  ai-ticles  of  dress. 

3.  A  kind  of  soft,  loosely  woven  stuff  used 
by  tailors. 

wad'-dle,  s.    [Waddle,  v.]    The  act  or  habit 

of  waddling  ;  a  waddling,  rocking  gait. 

wad'-dle,  v.i.  &  t.  [A  freq,  fiom  wade(q.v.).] 
A.  Intrans. :  To  rock  or  sway  from  -side  to 
side  in  walking ;  to  move  with  short,  quick 
steps,  swaying  the  body  from  side  to  side; 
to  walk  in  a  tottering  or  wabbling  fashion  ;  to 
toddle. 

"  It  knows  it  cannot  move  fast  .  .  .  and  acorns  to 
do  more  than  wadiUe  away  moderately."— ^(li/fl  Tele- 
ffruph,  Sept.  29,  1885, 

*  B.  Tran*. ;  To  trend  down  by  wading  or 
waddling  through,  as  high  grass. 

"  They  tread  and  wnddTti  all  the  goodly  gnsa. 
That  in  the  field  there  scarce  a  corner  was 
Left  fa-ee  by  tbera."      Drayton:  The  Moon-Ceil*. 


wad'-dler,  »,   (Eng.  waddle);  -<r.)   O&ewb* 

wad  dies. 

wad'-dling,  pr.  par.  or  a.    [Wai>dl^  ».J 

wad'-dling-lj^,  adv.  [Eng.  waddling^  -l».) 
With  a  waddling  or  rocking  gait. 

wade.  *  wad -en,  v.i.  &  t.  [A.S.  vtadevA 
(pa.  t.  wod)  =  to  wade,  to  trudge,  to  go ;  cogn. 
with  Dut.  waden  =  to  wade,  to  ford ;  Icel. 
vadha  (pa.  t.  vodh)  =  to  wade  ;  vadh  =  a  ford ; 
Dan.  vade ;  Sw.  vada ;  O.  H.  Ger.  watan 
(pa.  t.  wuot) ;  Ger.  waten  =  to  wade  ;  wot  =  a 
ford  ;  Lat.  vado  =  to  go ;  vcuium  =  a  ford,  a 
shallow.] 

A.  Intransitive: 

*  1.  To  go,  to  pass. 

"'Whan  iniebt  is  Joined  unto  cmelteft 
Alas  1  to  uepe  wol  the  veniine  wade.^ 

Chaucer:  C.  7.,  14.41a. 

2.  To  walk  or  pass  Uirough  any  substance 
that  impedes  the  free  motion  of  the  limbs  ; 
to  move  step-wise  through  a  fluid  or  Hemi- 
fluid  medium,  as  water,  snow,  mud,  &c. 

"  Foreseeing  a  necessity  of  %aad\ng  through  riven 
frequently  in  our  laud-march."— />am;^er :  Vtyagea 
(an.  16Blf. 

3.  To  move  or  pass  with  difficulty  and 
labour;  to  make  way  against  or  through  ob- 
stacles or  embarrassments ;  to  struggle 
through. 

"  Which  speak  a  mind  not  all  de^mded. 
Even  by  the  crimes  through  which  it  waded," 

Byron  :  Giaour. 

B.  Trans. :  To  pass  through  or  across  by 
wading ;  to  ford. 

"  While  his  friend,  the  strong  man  Kwasind, 
Swam  the  deeps,  the  shallows  waded." 

LongfeUow :  Hiawatha,  rlL 

wade,  s.    [Wade,  v.]    The  act  of  wading. 

"  It  was  a  wade  ot  fully  a  mile,  and  every  now  koA 
then  the  water  Just  touched  the  ponies'  belUsB.'— 
PUld,  April  4,  1685. 

wad'-er,  s.    [Eng.  wadie),  v. ;  -«r.] 
I,  Ordirmry  Langxuige : 

1.  One  who  wades, 

2.  A  pair  of  long,  water-proof  boots  used  bf 
sportsmen  for  wading  through  water. 

"  Waders  are  of  as  much  service  on  the  swamnr 
ground  round  the  pool  as  for  actually  reaching  oak 
rising  some  way  out."— Field,  SepL  11,  1B86, 

II.  Zool.  (PL):  Wading  Birds.  The  name 
Is  sometimes  confined  to  the  families  Ohara- 
driidas  and  Scolopacidae. 

Wad'-hurst,  s.    [See  def.] 

Geog. :  A  pai'ish  and  market  town  of  Eng- 
land, county  Sussex. 

Wadliurst-clay,  s. 

Geol. :  A  sub-division  (the  second  from  the 
top)  of  the  Hastings  Sand.  Towards  its  base 
there  are  nodules  and  thin  beds  of  Clay  Iron- 
stone, which,  from  the  time  of  Henry  IIL 
till  the  first  quarter  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tiiiy,  furnished  the  chief  iron-ore  smelted  in 
England. 

wad'-ing,  pr.  par.  or  o.     [Wade,  v.] 

wading-birds,  s.  pi. 

Ornith. :  A  populai'  name  for  the  Grallie  or 
Grallatores  (q.v.).  In  many  classifications 
the  Linnsean  name  (Grallse)  is  now  revived. 

*'wad'~lihg,  s.  [Wattle.]  A  wattled  fence. 
(Tusser:  Husbandrie,  p.  83.) 

wad'-mal,  wad'-maal,  wad'- moll,  & 

[Icel.  rdd/ittidi  =  wadmal ;  vadh,  vodh,  vodh=. 
a  piece  of  stuff,  cloth  as  it  leaves  the  loom ; 
Sw.  vadmal;  Dan.  vadmil.]  A  kind  of  very 
coarse  and  thick  woollen  cloth, 

"Cootes  of  wadmoU  and  course  grose  clothe."— 
Bemers:  Froisaart ;  Cronycle,  vol.  U.,  ch.  ccxv. 

wad'-mill,  s.    [Etym.  doubtful ;  cf.  vtadmal.} 

(See  compound.) 

wadxnill-tilt,  s.  A  covering  for  a  field- 
gun  and  carriage  formerly  used  in  the  British 
seivice.     Length,  14ft.  6 in. ;   breadth,  lift. 

6  in. ;  weiglit,  50  lbs. 

wad'-na,  v.i.    [See  def.]  Would  not.  (Scotch.) 

"  Wadna  hne  ventured  upon  the  Halket-head  cralgi 
after  Biin-down."—Sco«.-  Antiquary,  ch,  viL 

*  wad'-set,  *  wad'-sett,  s.  [Eng.  &  Scotch 
v.'rtd  =  a  pledge,  and  ae(  =  to  place,  to  set) 
An  old  Scots  Law  term  for  a  mortgage  or 
bond  and  disposition  in  security. 

Wad'-set-ter,  s.    [Eng.  wadset;  -cr.J 
Scots  Lofw :  One  who  holds  by  a  wadset. 


£ite.  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  l^ll,  father;   we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  thSre;   pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;   go,  p5t, 
or.  wore,  wgl^  work,  who,  son ;  mete,  oiib,  core,  unite,  cur,  rule,  nill ;  tTy^  Syrian.    «,  oa  =^  « ;  ey  =  a ;  qn  ==  kw. 
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wad'-y,  3.  [Arab.  it'(Jdi  =  the  channel  of  a 
riviT,  a  ravine,  a  vallej'.]  The  channel  of  a 
waLercourse  which  is  dry,  except  in  the 
rainy  season ;  a  watercourse ;  a  stream. 

wae  (1),  s.    [Woe.]    (Scotch,) 

•  wae  (2),  s.    [Wave,  s.] 

wae-fiil, «.    [Woeful.]    (Scotch.) 

wae'-some,  a,  [Scotch  wie  =  woe ;  suff. 
-some.]    Woeful,  sad.    (Scotch.) 


wae'-SUckS,  interj.  [Scotch  woe  (1),  s.,  and 
sake.]     Alas  I  O  the  pity.    (jSco(c/t.) 

"  IVtieiucfa/  for  bim  tliftt  gets  nae  lass." 

Burns  :  The  Holy  Fair. 

waf,  wafi^  a.  [Prob,  a  variant  at  wai/ (<\.y .).'] 
Worthless,  insignificant,  paltry,  low,  mean. 
(Scotch.)    " 

"  Is  it  not  an  oddlike  thliiB  that  ilka  %Ba/  carte  In 
the  country  has  a  son  aud  heir. "— iSco«  ;  Guy  Alanner- 
ing,  ch.  xxxix. 

wa'-fer,  wa-fre,  *  waf-fire,  *  wa-fur,  s. 

[O.  Fr.  wau/re,  gaufre,  goffre ;  Fr.  gmt/re, 
from  O.  Dut.  waeffel  =  a  wafer  ;  Dut.  wi(Jel ; 
how  Ger.  wafeln  =  wafers ;  Ger.  wiiffd  =  a 
wafer  ;  Dan.  vaffeL ;  Sw.  vSjffft.  Prob.  named 
fi'om  a  supposed  resemblance  to  a  honey- 
comb ;  cf.  Ger.  wahe  =  a  honeycomb,  a  cake 
of  wax.]  A  thin  cake  or  leaf  of  paste,  gene- 
rally disc-shaped;  applied  specifically  to— 

(1)  A  small,  thin,  sweet  cake,  made  of  flonr, 
crearn,  white  wine,  and  lump  sugar,  and 
flavoured  with  cinnamon. 

"The  flne  cakes,  wnfers,  and  marchpalnen,  artitl- 
clally  carved."—/*.  HoUand:  I'Unie,  bk.  xix,.  ch.  iv. 

(2)  A  thin  adhesive  disc  of  dried  paste  used 
for  sealing  letters,  fastening  documents  toge- 
ther, and  the  like  ;  made  of  flour,  mixed  with 
wattr,  gum,  and  some  non-poisonous  colouring 
matter.  Transparent  wafers  are  made  by  dis- 
solving fine  glue  or  isinglass  With  such 
quantity  of  water  that  the  solutiou  when 
cold,  shall  be  of  proper  consistency. 

(3)  A  term  applied  by  protestants  to  the 
sacramental  bread  used  by  Roman  Catholics 
in  the  Eucharist ;  a  thin  circular  portion  of 
unleavened  bread,  generally  stamped  with 
the  Christian  monogram,  the  cross,  or  other 
sacred  symbul. 

wafer-cake,  s.    A  thin  cake,  a  wafer. 

"For  oaths  are  straws,  men's  faiths  are  toafcr-cakes." 
hhaketp.:  Ilenru  v.,  ii.  a. 

wafer-irons,  s.  ^l.  A  pincer-shaped  in- 
strument, the  legs  of  which  terminate  in  flat 
blades  about  twelve  inclies  long,  by  nine  in 
breadtli,  used  for  making  wafers.  The  blades 
are  heated  in  a  coke  tiie,  the  paste  is  then 
put  between  them,  and  by  pressure  formed 
into  a  thin  sheet  of  jiaste,  from  which  discs  of 
the  desired  size  are  cut  out  with  a  punch. 

*  wafer-woman,  s.  A  woman  wlio  sold 
wafers.  Such  women  were  often  employed  in 
love  afl"airs  and  intrigues. 

"  Twaa  no  sot  meeting, 
Certainly,  for  there  was  no  vatjer-worruin  with  her 
Theue  three  days." 

Beawtn,  A  Flet.:  iVotnan-hater,  IL  L 

Va'-fSr,  v.t.    [Wafer,  s.] 

1.  To  seal  or  close  with  a  wafer. 

"  Put  it  into  his  pocket,  wn/ered,  and  ready  for  the 
General  Poet."— /iickeiig:  Pickwick,  ch.  xxxiii. 

2.  To  attach  or  fasten  with  a  wafer. 


*  wa'-fer-er,  *  waf-frer,  s.  [Eng.  wafer,  s. ; 
-er.]  A  man  who  made  or  sold  wafers.  Tliey 
appear  to  liave  been  employed  as  go-betweens 
in  love  atlairs  and  intrigues.  [Cf.  Wafer- 
woman.] 

"Atofiffrer  with  wafiFrea."         P.  Plowman,  p.  258. 

•  waferestre,  *  waftestre,  s.  (Eng.  wafer, 
and  fem.  sutf.  -ster.]  A  woman  who  sold 
wafers. 

"  Wyta  God,  quath  a  tonf retire." 

P.  Plowman,  p.  125. 

waflfa),  ».  [Avariantofit)Ai/(q,v.).]  Ablast 
(Scotch.) 

"A  cold  voaff  ol  wind."— Scofe  ;  Heart  of  MidZathian, 
ch.  xxxix. 

waff  (2),  n.    [The  same  word  as  «jau«  (q.v.).] 

1.  The  act  of  waving;   a  signal  made  by 
waving. 

2.  A  hasty  motion, 

3.  A  slight  stroke  from  a  soft  body. 


i.  Sudden  bodily  ailment. 
H  Scotch  in  all  its  senses. 

waff,  v.t.  [Waff,  s.]  To  wave,  to  shake. 
(Scotch.) 

"  With  wynd  wajjlng  his  hairs  lowait  of  tres." 

Doufflas;   Virgil ;  j£neiU  i.  S19. 

waf'-fle.  s.  [Dut.  wa/el;  O.  Dut.  wae^el; 
Ger.  waffel  =  a  wafer  (q.v.).J  A  thin  cake 
baked  hard  and  rolled,  or  a  soft  indented 
cake  baked  in  an  iron  utensil  on  coals. 

waffle-iron,  s.  A  cooking-utensil  having 
two  hinged  portions  *o  contain  batter,  which 
is  quickly  coked  by  the  relatively  large  sur- 
face of  heated  iron,  owing  to  square  projec- 
tions which  make  cavities  in  the  batter-cake. 

waf'-fle,  vA.  [Etym.  doubtful ;  prob.  of  ono- 
matopoetic  origin.]    (Bee  extract.) 

"  Out  they  went  into  the  bleak  bitterness,  the  dog:s 
running  befure  thein,  and,  as  the  (leoijlc  say, '  wajjling ' 
— that  IS,  anuthug  and  whining— Ui  their  eagerness  to 
get  ou."— .0ai^^  Telegraph,  March  3,  1B8S. 

*wa-foiire,  s.    [Wafer.] 

waft,  v.t.  &  i.  [A  variant  of  i/jave,  v.,  formed 
by  taking  the  pa.  t.,  waved  (corrupted  to  waft 
by  rapid  pronunciation),  as  the  infinitive 
mood  of  a  new  verb;  thus  Shakespeare  has 
waft  both  for  the  pa.  t.  and  pa,  par.  of  wave 
(see  Merchantof  Venice,  v., and  King  John,  ii.)  ; 
cf.  Mod.  Eng.  hoist,  wliich  is  due  to  Jioised, 
pa.  t.  of  Mid.  Eng.  Iioise,  and  Mod.  Eng.  graft, 
due  to  graffed,  pa.  t.  of  Mid.  Eng.  graff;  cf. 
also  Scotch  wa^  —  to  wave,  to  siiake.j 
A.  Traiisitive: 

*  1.  To  beckon  to  ;  to  make  a  signal  to  ;  to 
give  notice  to  or  call  the  attention  of  by 
waving  something. 

"But,  soft,  who  wc^ftg  ua  yonder T" 

Shaketp. :  Comedy  qf  Errort,  iL  i. 

*2.  To  cast  or  turn  quickly. 

"  Wafting  his  eyes  to  the  contrary." 

Shukeip.  :  Winter's  Tale.  I.  2. 

3.  To  bear  or  carry  through  a  fluid  or 
buoyant  medium  ;  to  bear  or  convey  through 
the  iiir  or  sea. 

"  The  self-same  gale  that  wq/fi  the  fragrance  round." 
Cowper:  Heroism, 

*  i.  To  buoy  up  ;  to  cause  to  float ;  to  keep 
from  sinking. 

"  Their  lungs  being  able  to  waft  up  their  bodies. " — 
Browne :  Vulgar  Errours. 

*  B.  Intrans.  :  To  move  or  pass  as  in  a 
buoyant  medium  ;  tu  float. 

"And  iiow  the  shouts  waft  near  the  citadel." 

Dryden.    {Todd.) 

waft,  s.    [Waft,  v.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

I.  The  act  of  one  who  or  that  which  wafts  ; 
a  sweep. 

*  2.  A  breath  or  current,  as  of  air. 

" 0u6  wide  wa/L"  Thomson:   Winter,  ill, 

3.  (See  extract). 

"  Made  as  welf  as  he  could  a  boat,  or  rather  a  waft, 
wherewith  he  wafted  over  the  drivers."— amiWi .-  Live* 
of  Highwaymen,  ili.  74. 

II.  Naut. :  A  flag  stopped  at  the  head  and 
middle  portions,  hoisted  as  a  signal.  The 
meaning  of  tlie  signal  varies  aceoidiiig  to  the 
place  where  it  is  hoisted ;  at  the  main,  peak, 
&c.    (Also  spelt  wheft.) 

*waft'-age  (age  as  ig),  s.  [Eng.  waft, -v.*, 
-age.]  Tlie  act  of  wal'lmg  ;  the  state  of  being 
wafted  ;  conveyance  or  transjiortation  tlirougli 
a  buoyant  medium,  as  air,  water,  &c. 

"  Like  a  strange  soul  upon  the  Stygian  banks, 
Staying  for  wiftage.' 

Shakesp. :  Troilus  &  Creisida,  ill.  3. 

*  waft'-er,  s.    [Eng.  waft,  V. ;  -er.] 

1.  One  who  or  that  which  wafts  or  trans- 
ports. 

"  The  Mfl/to- of  the  souls  to  bliss  or  bane. " 

Ueaum.  &  Flet. :  Mad  Lover,  iv.  1. 

2.  A  boat  for  passage. 

3.  A  blunted  sword,  formerly  used  in  mili- 
tary exercises  and  sword-aud-buckler  play. 
(Meyrick.)    [But  see  note  s.v.  Waster,  A.  8.] 

*  \Faft'-dr,  s.    [Wafter.] 

*  waft'  -ure,  s.  [Eng.  waft ;  -ure.]  The  act  of 
waving.' 

'•  With  an  angry  wnfture  of  your  hand." 

ahakesp. :  Juiiua  C(Bsar,  11.  L 

wSig,  *  waggO,  v.i.  &  t.  [O.  Sw.  wagga  =  to 
wag,  to  fluctuate ;  wagga  —  (s.)  a  cradle,  (v.)  to 
rock  a  cradle;  Sw.  vagga  =  (s.)a.  crndle,  (v.) 
to  I'ock  a  cradle  ;  Icel.  vagga  =  a  cradle  ;  Dan. 
vugge—(s.)  a  cradle,  (v.)  to  rock  a  cradle. 
Allied  to  A.S.  wa'iinn  —  to  move,  to  rock,  to 
vacillate  ;  Eng.  weigh  and  waggon.] 


A.  Intransitive: 

1,  To  move  backwards  and  forwards,  np 
and  down,  or  from  side  to  side  alternately,  as 
if  connected  with  a  larger  body  by  a  joint, 
pivot,  or  any  flexible  at'tachment ;  to  oscil- 
late, to  rock,  to  swing  or  sway  ;  to  vibrate. 

'  His  head  wagged  up  and  down." 

Shakesp. :  Rape  of  Lucrece,  1,400, 

2.  To  be  in  motion  ;  to  stir,  to  move. 
"  Tremble  and  start  at  wagging  of  a  straw." 

ahakesp.  :  JiichurU  /II.,  UL  6. 

*  3.  To  make  progress ;  to  progress,  to  con- 
tinue. 

"  Thus  may  we  see,  quoth  he,  how  the  world  wagt." 
Shakesp.  :  As  Vou  Like  H,  11.  7. 

*  4.  To  move  off  or  away ;  to  pack  off ;  to 
be  off"  or  gone. 

"  Come,  neighbours,  we  must  wag." 

Cowper ;  Vearlg  Dittrets, 

B,  Trans.  :  To  cause  to  move  up  and  down, 
backwards  and  forwards,  or  from  side  to  side 
alternately,  as  a  small  body  jointed  or  at- 
tached to  a  larger  bodi'  by  a  joint,  pivot,  or 
any  flexible  atUichment ;  to  cause  to  oscillate, 
rock,  surge,  or  vibrate  ;  to  shake.  It  is  often 
used  with  an  idea  of  playfulness,  sportiveness, 
mockery  or  derision. 

"  Let  me  see  the  proudest 
He,  that  dares  most,  but  wag  his  tiriger  at  thee." 
Shakesp. :  Henry  VIJI.,  t.  %. 
wag,  S.      [WaO,  V,] 

1.  The  act  of  wagging  or  shaking  ;  a  shake: 
as,  To  give  a  wag  of  one's  head. 

2.  One  who  makes,  or  is  in  the  habit  of 
making  jokes  ;  one  who  is  of  a  merry,  frulio- 
some,  or  humorous  disposition ;  a  droll,  hu- 
morous fellow ;  a  humourist,  a  wit,  a  joker.. 
Formerly  applied  to  a  person  who  indulged' 
in  coarse,  low,  or  broad  humour  or  bulfoonery^ 
such  as  practical  jokes,  &c. 

"A  wag  is  the  last  order  even  of  pretendera  to  vtt 
and  good  humour,"— TaJter,  N^o.  184. 

1[  In  tliis  meaning  the  word  is  probably  aB 
abbreviation  of  Wag-halter  (q.v.X 

*  wag-halter,  s.  A  common  tenn  for  a 
rogue  or  gallows-bird;  one  who  is  likely  to 
wag  in  a  halter  ;  a  rascal.  (Cf.  Scotch  hempit 
=  one  fond  of  merry,  frolicsome  pranks,  ft 
joker  ;  lit.  =  one  fitted  for  a  heiupen  rope.) 

wage,  *wagen,  v.t.  A  i.  [0.  Fr.  wager, 
gager,  gagier  =  to  pledge,  from  Low  Lat, 
wadio:=  to  pledge,  from  wadins,  vadium^ a 
pledge,  fi'om  (ioth.  wadi  =  a  pledge ;  gawadjon 
=■  to  pledge.  6'flwe  and  wage  are  doublets.! 
[Wed.  J 
A.  Transitive  : 

*  I.  To  put  to  the  hazard  or  risk  of  an  event| 
to  stake,  to  pledge,  to  bet,  to  wjiger,  txj  risk. 

"  I  will  wage  agiiiiiat  your  gold,  gold  to  It"— 
Shakesp.:  Cj/mbeline,  i.  5. 

*  2.  To  hazard,  to  attempt,  to  risk  ;  to  vei^ 
ture  on  ;  to  encounter. 

"Dared  him  to  wage  this  battle  at  Pharealia," 
Shakesp. :  Antong  A  Cleopatra.  UL  7. 

3.  To  engage  in,  as  in  a  contest ;  to  cany 
on,  as  a  war  ;  to  undertake. 

"  From  scenes  where  Satau  wages  still 
His  most  successful  \t'ar." 

Cowper :  Olneg  Hymns,  xlvt 

*4.  To  hire  for  pay  ;  to  engage  for  wages  | 
to  emphiy. 
"  If  thei  wage  men  to  werre."    Piers  Plowman,  p.  4(UL 

*  5.  To  set  to  hire  ;  to  hire  or  let  out, 

"  ThoH  .  .  .  must  wage 
Thy  workes  for  wtalth,  and  life  tor  gold  engagft" 
Spenser:  F.  ^.,  II.  vii.  18. 

*  6.  To  pay  wages  to  ;  to  pay  the  wages  o£ 
"  Wanting  money  to  wage  bis  aouldiets."— PrynTi*! 

Antipatlile,  p.  77. 

*  B.  Intransitive : 

1.  To  bind  or  engage  one's  self  by  a  pledge  l 
to  go  bail. 

'*  I  wil  wage  tor  wrong,  he  wil  do  so  namore." 

Piers  I'townuin,  B.  iv,  96. 

2.  To  be  opposed  as  a  stake  ;  to  be  equal ; 
to  balance. 

"The  commodity  wages  not  with  the  danger.'— 
Shakesp.  .  Pericles,  iv  2. 

3.  To  be  opposed  in  combat ;  to  contend, 
to  strive. 

"  Choose  to  wage  against  the  enmity  o'  the  air.* 
Shakesp. :  Lear,  iJ.  4, 

^  *  To  wage  one's  law  ; 

Law :  (See  extract). 

"  ^Vlien  an  action  of  debt  Is  brought  against  one,  m 
for  money  or  chattels  left  or  lent  the  defendant,  th« 
defeiulaut  may  wage  his  law;  that  la,  swear,  and 
certain  nersona  with  him,  that  he  owes  nothing  to  th* 
plaintin  In  manner  as  he  hath  declared.  The  offiar  to 
make  the  oath  la  called  wager  of  law,  and  when  It  tl 
aucoiuijlished,  it  is  called  the  maliiugor  doing  of  law." 


bSil,  b6^;  p6ht,  j6t^1;  eat,  fell,  chorus,  9liln,  benph;  go,  gem;  tMn,  this;  sin,  as;  expect,  Xcnophon,  exist,    -ing. 
-dan,  -tian  ~  shan.    -tiou,  -sion  :=  shim ;  -tion,  -§ion  =  zhim.    -oious,  -tious,  -sious  =  shiis.    -blje,  -die,  &c.  =  b9l,  d^U 
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wage— wagon 


wnge-work,  s.  Labour  for  which  money 
is  paid. 

"  Old  folk  beside  their  fires 
Pot  comfort  alter  thc-ir  wuge-iaork  18  done." 

Teiuiyson:  Coming  of  Arthwr, 

wage,  s.     [O.  Fr.  wage,  gage  —  a  gage,  pledge, 
gu-uMiitee,  from  wager,  gctger,  gagier  =  to  wage 

(q.v.)-] 

•  1.  A  gage,  a  pledge,  a  stake. 

"  The  elflii  kuiglit,  which  ought  that  wnxlike  wage. 
Disdained  to loosa  the  uie«a  he  woiiiie  iu  irny." 

Hperiser:  F.  Q  ,  1.  iv.  39. 

2.  Hire  ;  pay  for  services.  (Now  generally 
used  in  the  plural.) 

"Ilk  man  thou  relt  his  loaoe." 

Robert  de  Branne.  p.  819. 

•  wage-dom,  s.    [Eng.  wage,  s. ;  -rfoTTi.]    The 
aysteni  of  paying  wages  for  work  done. 

"By  the  lubstitutlon  of  iudustrial  partnerahip  in 
place  of  viagedoin.*'— Daily  Chronicle,  Sept.  7,  1885. 

^^g'-el^  s,     [Etym.  doubtful.    Not  found  in 
Lexicon  Cornu-BHt.] 

Ornith. :  According  to  Willughhy  (Omith.^ 
p.  349),  the  Great  Black-backed  Gull  (Larus 
marimis).  Wilhighby  was  followed  by  Pea- 
nant,  who  afterwards  changed  his  opinion, 
Mid  in  his  Arctic  Zoology  (ii.  243),  describes 
ttie  Wiigel  a^  the  young  of  the  "  Herring  G  ull," 
tka  Linnapan  I/trus  fusciis,  the  Lesser  Black- 
backed  Gull  of  modern  ornithology. 

Wage'-less,  a.     [Eng.  wage,  a. ;  -ka.] 
1.  Not  receiving  wages, 

•  2.  Not  paying  wages. 

"TitheleBse,  tax-lesse.  loagelesie,  rightlesae." 

Sylvester  ;  Job  Triumphant,  iii.  155. 

*Wage'-ling,  s.    [Eng.  wage,  s. ;  dimin.  auff. 
•ling.\    A  hireling. 

"  Deceivers,  wijlvea,  vagtJingt,  Jadftses." — BaXe : 
Belecl  WoTk$,  p.  433. 

wag'-er,  *wa-jour,  «.    [O.  Fr.  wagmre, 
gageure,  fi'oin  Low  Lat.  wadiatuva,  from  wa- 
diatus,  pa.  par.  of  «jad£o  =  to  wage  (q.v.).j 
L  Ordinary  Langiiage : 

1.  Something  deposited,  staked,  or  hazarded 
on  the  event  of  a  contest  or  some  unsettled 
question  ;  sonietliing  staked  by  each  of  two 
persons  in  support  of  bis  own  opinion  con- 
cerning a  fntuie  or  an  unknown  event;  a 
stake.  The  party  whose  oiiinion  proves  to  be 
correct  receives  what  has  been  staked  by 
both.  By  statutes  of  England,  Scotland, 
Mid  the  United  States,  all  contracts  or  agree- 
ments, whether  iu  writing  or  parole,  depend- 
ing on  wagers,  are  null  and  void,  and  the 
wager  or  money  due  thereon  cannot  be  re- 
covered in  a  court  of  law.  A  wager  lost  is, 
therefore,  only  a  debt  of  honour. 

"  For  moat  men  (till  by  losing  reodered  SAger) 
Will  hack  tiieir  own  opiuluiis  with  n  v/wjer." 

Byron :  Beppa,  xxvii. 

2.  An  occasion  upon  which  two  persons 
Bake  a  bet ;  a  bet. 

3.  That  on  which  bets  are  laid ;  the  subject 
•fa  but 

n.  Law :  An  offer  to  make  oath  of  inno- 
cence, or  of  non-indebtetiness;  or  the  act  of 
■laking  oath,  together  with  the  oaths  of  eleven 
compurgators,  to  fortify  the  defendant's  oath. 

%  (1)  •  Wager  of  battle:  [Battle]. 

•  (2)  Wager  of  law : 

Law:  A  mode  of  trial  whereby,  in  an  action 
for  debt  brought  upon  a  simple  contract  be- 
tween the  parties  without  any  deed  or  record, 
the  defendant  might  dis<:hai'ge  himself  by 
taking  an  oatli  tliat  he  owed  not  the  plaintiff 
anything  ;  but  he  was  required  to  bring  with 
him  eleven  persons  of  his  neighbours,  called 
compurgators,  who  were  to  avow  upon  their 
oatli  th;it  tliey  believed  in  their  consciences 
that  he  declared  the  truth.  [See  extract 
under  Waqb,  v.,  If.] 

wager-policy, ».    [Policy  (2),  «.,  %] 

wag'-er,  v.t  &  i.    [Wager,  s.] 

A.  Trajis. :  To  stake,  hazard,  or  risk  on 
the  issue  of  some  event,  or  on  smne  question 
to  be  decided,  or  on.  some  casualty ;  to  bet, 
to  stake. 

"  I'd  longer  twenty  pounda 
That,  if  he  la  alive,  he  h:ia  it  yet." 

Wordsworth :  The  BrotherM. 

B.  Intrans. :  To  make  a  wager  or  wagers ; 
to  bet. 

"  I  durst  to  wager  flhe  is  honest" 

Stiukesp.  :  OtheUo,  It.  2. 

•'Wag'-er-er,  s.     lEng.  wager,  v. ;  -er.]    One 
who  wagers  or  bets. 

"  It  will  be  very  obliging  if  yon  please  to  take  notice 
of  vagerera."~Additoii  :  Spectator,  No.  145. 


wag'-er-ing,  pr,  par.  or  a.    [Waqkr,  v.} 

wagering-poUcy,  9.  [Polict(2),  s.,t.J 

Wag'-es,  s.  pi.  [Wage,  s.]  The  payment 
for  woik  done  or  services  performed ;  the 
price  paid  for  labour ;  the  return  made  or 
compensation  paid  to  those  employed  to 
perform  any  kind  of  labour  or  service  by 
their  employers ;  hire,  pay,  recompense, 
meed.  The  rate  of  wages  is  determined  by  the 
ratio  which  the  capital,  for  the  productive  use 
of  which  labour  is  sought,  bears  to  the  num- 
ber of  labourers  seeking  that  kind  of  employ- 
ment. When  the  capital  increases  more 
rapidly  than  the  labouring  population  of  a 
country,  wages  rise ;  when  it  increases  more 
slowly,  tfiey  fall.  But  lu  most  countries,  the 
effect  of  a  rise  in  wages  is  to  produce  an 
increase  in  the  number  of  marriages  and,  in 
due  time,  of  population,  with  the  result  of 
ultinialely  causing  wages  again  to  fall.  All 
attempts  to  fix  wages  by  law  are  inoperative 
'and  mischievous.  The  effort  was  made,  in 
the  reign  of  Edward  III.  (1350),  on  the  part  of 
capitalists,  after  the  Black  Death,  in  1346,  had 
swept  away  so  large  a  part  of  the  population, 
both  in  Britain  and  the  continent,  that  wages 
naturally  and  greatly  rose.  Within  the  present 
century  the  question  of  the  rate  of  wages  has 
become  of  leadiug  national  importance  in  the 
United  States,  as  in  all  manufacturing  coun- 
tries, it  being  considered  highly  desirable  to 
preserve  American  mechanics  from  open  com- 
petition with  the  poorly  paid  labor  of  Europe. 
Attempts  to  reduce  Wiiges  have  been  met  with 
far  extended  strikes,  and  the  question  of  the 
relations  of  laboi'  and  capital  is  growing  to  be 
one  uf  vital  significance  in  modern  economics. 
"The  produce  of  labour  constitutes    the   natural 

reuoinijense  or  waget  of  laboui*."— iSmitA ;    Wealth  uif 

JfatioTts,  bk.  i.,  ch.  viii. 

%  Although  a  plural,  wages  sometimes  has 
the  verb  in  tlie  singular. 

"  The  wagei  of  siu  is  death." — Ramans  tI.  23. 
^  Wages  in  ordinary  language  is  restricted 
to   the    payment   for   mechanical    or   mus- 
cular labour,  and  especially  to  that  which  is 
ordinarily  paid  at  short  stated  intervals,  as 
weekly,  fortnightly,  &c.,  to  workmeu.  Strictly 
speaking,  however,  the  term  wages  compre- 
hends as  well  the  pay  of  officers,  the  fees  of 
barristers,  medical  men,   &c.,  the  salary  of 
clerks,  the  stipends  of  clergymen,  as  the  re- 
muneration for  mechanical  labour. 
wages-fund,  s. 
Polit.  Econ. :  (See  extract). 
"  A  fund  theoretically  assumed  to  exist,  and  out  of 
which  wages  are  paid.     PractiuHlly,  also,  such  a  fund 
1b  kniiwu  to  exist,  from  the  fact  that  wages  are  actu- 
ally paid  out  of  it.    It  is  made  up  of  two  principal 
items.    (1)  A  portion  of  the  produce  of  past  labour; 
and  (-i)  credit  based  on  the  anticipation  of  the  profits 
of  future  labour.    But  the  absolute  amount  of  the 
v>aget-fu.nd  is  never  accurately  known,  and  it  is  pro- 
bably never  tlie  same  for  two  days  together."— Ai/AefJ.* 
CourUing-houae  Dictionary. 

*  wages-less,  a.    Not  receiving  wages  ; 
unpaid.    {Lytion:  Pelham,  ch.  xlix.) 
*  waget,  a.  or  s.    [Prob.  the  same  as  Watchet 
(q.v.).]    Light-blue,  or  cloth  of  a  light-blue 
colour.    (C/iaucer.) 

W&g^SOr-f,  s.  [Eng.  wag,  s, ;  -ery.]  The 
manner,  actions,  or  pranks  of  a  wag ;  mis- 
chievous merriment ;  frolicsome  humour ; 
sportive  trick  or  gaiety ;  jocular  sayings  or 
doing ;  pleasantry. 

"He  became  a  mark  for  the  Insolent  deiiaion  of 
fops  and  the  gruve  waggery  of  Templars."— Jfucoiday  .■ 
Jlist.  Eng.,  cb.  iiL 

wag-gish.  a.     [Eng.  wag,  a.  ;  -iah.] 

1,  Like  a  wag ;  full  of  mischievous  merri- 
ment, frolicsome  humour,  and  pleasantry; 
roguish  in  merriment  or  good  humour. 

"Astoaggixh  boys  in  game  themselves  furswear." 
iSJiaJces/t, :  Afideainmer  Night's  Dream,  i.  L 

2.  Done,  made,  or  laid  in  waggery  or  for 
sport ;  sportive,  frolicsome,  humorous,  plea- 
sant. 

"  And  own  the  Spanish  did  a  waggish  thing. 
Who  cropt  our  eiirs,  and  sent  theui  to  the  king." 
.  Pope :  EpU.  to  Sat.,  dial.  1. 

_'-gish-l^,  adv.  [Eng.  waggish;  -ly.]  In 
a  waggish  manner ;  in  sport  or  frubc  ;  sport- 
ively. 

"  Now  we  are  in  private,  let's  wanton  it  a  little,  aud 
talk  waggishly."— Ben  Jonton :  Silent  Woman,  v.  L 

wag'-gish-ness,  s.  [Eng.  waggish;  -ness.'l 
The  quality  or  stat«  of  being  waggish  ;  frolic- 
some merriment;  pleasantry)  jocularity,  hu- 
mour. 

"  For  the  sake  of  his  waggWiness  I  requested  that  he 
would  BUTtply  mtj  with  a  couple  of  spccimeua  of  hU 
best  braud."^  Daily  Telegraph,  March  1.  1886. 


wS-g -gle.  *-<^  &  «.    LA-  frequent  from  wag 

(q.v.).J 

A.  Intrans. ;  To  move  with  a  wagging  mo- 
tion ;  to  wag  or  sway  from  side  to  side  quickly 
and  frequently. 

"  The  crow  waggling  along  the  shore." 

^ay  :  Lucan  ;  Pharaalta,  w 

B.  Trans. :  To  cause  to  wag  quickly  and 
frequently;  to  wag  or  move  one  way  aud 
another. 

w3.g -gle,  s.    [Waggle,  v.]    A  quick,  frequent 
wagging  or  movement  one  way  and  anotlier. 

"  And  whenever  a  puff  of  wind  went  by  the  hat  on 
the  head  stirred  ominously,  the  sleeves  had  a  dreadful 
waggle."— Daily  Telegraph,  Sept  3,  iSitS. 

wa'-gxto  (or  w  as  V),  s.     [After  Herr  Waga 
of  Warsaw ;  suflT.  -He  (Min.).] 

Min. :  A  concretionary  variety  of  zinc  sili- 
CBkts  from  the  Urals. 

•  wag'-mSire,  a.    [Eng  wag,  and  mire.]    A 
quagmire  (q.v.).    (Spenser:  Shep.  Cat.;  Sept.) 

W&g'-ner-ite,  «.    [After  Herr  Wagner ;  suff, 
-ite  {Miti.).} 

Min.  ;  A  rare  mineral  occuiTing  in  veins  of 
quartz  in  clay-slate  at  Hollgraben,  near 
Werffen.  Salzburg.  Hardness,  6  to  5*5;  sp. 
gr.  3*068 ;  lustre,  vitreous ;  colour,  shades  of 
yellow,  grayish ;  streak,  white  ;  brittle.  Com- 
pos. :  Phosphoric  acid,  43*8;  magnesia,  37*1; 
fluorine,  11'7;  magnesium,  7*4  =  100=  to  the 
formiUa  (MgO)3P06  +  MgF. 

wag'-dn»  w^g'-goiit  *-    [Diit.  wagen,  cogn. 
with  A.S.  waigii  =  a  wain  (q.v.);  Icel.  &  Sw. 
vagn;  O.  H.  Ger.  wagan.] 
I,  Ordinary  Language : 

1,  A  four-wheeled  vehicle  for  the  transport 
of  goods,  freight,  and  produce.  The  ordinary 
goods  wagon  is  a  strong,  heavy  vehicle,  drawn 
by  two  horses  yoked  abreast.  The  lore- 
wheels  are  smaller  than  the  hind-wheels, 
and  their  axle  is  swivelled  to  the  body  of 
the  vehicle,  so  as  to  facilitate  turning.  Most 
wagons  are  supplied  with  strong  Bprings  on 
account  of  the  weight  of  the  vehicle,  and  to 
make  up  for  the  absence  of  the  steadying 
power  of  the  horses,  who  expend  their  force 
in  pulling  only,  the  weight  being  distributed 
over  the  four  wheels.  A  vehicle  on  four 
wheels  of  equal  diameter  is  of  lighter  draught 
than  one  in  which  the  fore-wheels  are  smaller 
than  the  hind-wheels,  unless  the  load  is  dis- 
tributed on  the  wheels  in  proportion  to  their 
diameter.  Wagons  are  used  for  many  purposes, 
agricultural  aud  commercial.  Those  used  to 
carry  goods  needing  protection  from  rain  are 
provided  with  wooden  bows,  over  which  is 
stretched  a  covering  of  heavy  canvas  or  other 
material.  The  ends  of  the  bows  are  inserted 
in  staples  on  each  side  of  the  vehicle,  so  that 
cover  and  bows  can  be  removed  when  not 
required. 

"  One  of  the  wheeles  of  the  wagon  wherln  I  wa^ 
brake,  so  that  by  that  meaues  the  other  wagone  went 
tdore.  —Hackluyt :  Voyagei,  iii.  484. 

2.  The  name  given  in  England  to  a  vehicle 
for  the  conveyance  of  goods  on  railways;  in 
this  country  it  is  called  a  freight  car. 

*  3.  A  chariot. 

"  Phcebus  pnra 
"  la  western  wanes  his  weary  waggon  did  Tecurfc" 
i/iensLT .-  f.  Q.,  I.  V.  44. 

IL  Goldbeating :  A  teol  having  four  edges 
of  cane  mounted  in  a  frame,  aud  used  to  trim 
the  edges  of  gold-leaf  to  a  size  for  a  bouk ; 
that  is,  about  3^  inches  on  a  side.  The  cane 
is  used  in  preference  to  steel,  as  tiie  gold  does 
not  adhere  to  it. 

-wagon-boiler,  «. 

Steam-eng. :  A  boiler  having  a  semicircular 
top  and  flat  or  concave  bottom.  So  called  from 
the  resemblance  of  its  shape  to  that  of  a 
wagon  covered  with  its  tilt. 

*  wagon-'borongh,    "^waggon- 

borougb,,  s.     The  pai-t  of  a  camp  in  which 
the  waguns  and  baggage  are  kept. 

"  We  entrenched  our  carriages  and  waggon-boroughm* 
—Patten :  EzpeUition  to  Scotland  (1548}. 

"wagon-boixr,  «.  An  arch-shaped  slat 
with  its  ends  planted  in  staples  cm  the  wagoop 
bed  sides.    Used  to  elevate  the  tilt  or  cover. 

wagon-ceiling,  «.  , 

Arch. :  A  ceiling  of  cylindrical  form. 

wagon-coupling,  «.  A  coupling  for 
attaching  the  hind  axle  to  the  fore.  Known 
also  as  a  reach  or  perch  in  carriage. 


&te.  fat,  fare,  amidst,  wliat,  f^ill,  father;  we,  wet,  bere,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot» 
or,  wore,  wolf;  work,  who,  son;  mnte,  cub,  ciire,  i;nite,  cur,  rule,  fall;  try,  Syrian,    ss,  oe  =  e;  ey  =  a;  qu  =  kw. 


wagon— wailingly 
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wagon-drag,  s.    [Drag,  «.,  II.  3.] 

wagon-hammer,  s  Tho  vortical  bolt 
which  connects  the  doubU-treo  to  the  tongue, 
aud  upon  which  the  duuble-tree  swings. 

wagon-headed,  a. 

Arch.:  Having  an  arched  or  semicircular 
top  or  head,  like  the  cnver  itr  tilt  of  a  wngon 
when  stretched  over  the  bows;  round-arched: 
OS,  a  wagon-headed  ceiliug,  rotjf,  or  vault. 

wagon-jach,  s.  a  jack  for  liftiog  the 
wheels  of  a  wagon  clear  of  the  ground,  that 
the  wheels  may  lie  removed  and  the  spindle 
greased.    The  varieties  are  numerous. 

wagon-loch,  s.  A  contrivance  to  bring 
a  friction  on  the  wheels  of  a  wagon,  to 
retard  its  motion  in  descending  hills. 

wagon-inaster,  a  A  person  who  has 
charge  of  one  oi- mure  wagons;  especially,  an 
officer  in  charge  of  wagons  in  a  military 
train. 

wagon-roofed,  n. 

Arch. :  Having  a  semi-circular  or  wagon- 
headed  roof. 

wagon-tipper,  o.  a  device  for  tilting 
a  wagon,  in  order  to  dump  its  load. 

"wagon-train,  s.  A  train,  service,  or 
collection  of  wagons,  draught-animals,  &c., 
organized  for  a  special  purpose ;  especially, 
the  collection  of  wagons,  &c.,  accompanying 
an  army,  to  convey  provisions,  ammunition, 
the  bick,  wounded,  &c. 

"wagon-WVight,  s.  a  wright  who  makes 
wagons. 

w^g'-on.  w&g'-gon,  v.t.  &  i.      fWAoow,  s.] 

A.  Trails. :  To  convey  or  transport  in  a 
wagon  or  wagonn. 

B.  Intrana. :  To  convey  or  transport  goods 

in  a  wagon  or  wagons. 

wS.g'-on-age  trag'-gon-age.  (age  as  ig), 
s.    [Eng.    wagon ;  -age.] 

1.  Money  paid  for  the  conveyance  of  goods 

in  wagons. 

2.  A  collection  of  wagons. 

''  Wagonage,  iirovender,  aud  two  or  three  pieces  of 
cannon.'  —Carlyle, 

w^g'-dn-er,«irag'-gdn-er,  ••  [Eng.  wagon; 

■€r.\ 
L  Ordinary  Language: 

I.  One  who  drives  or  leads  a  wagon;  a 
wagon-driver. 

"The  v>af7!joueri   drove   off  at   fall   speed." — Mcuy 

aulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  t, 

•  2.  A  charioteer. 

"  stab  thein,  or  tear  them  on  thy  chariot-wheela ; 
And  then  I'll  come,  and  be  thy  waggoner.' 

Sfiakeap. :  7'itus  AiidronicuM,  ▼.  1. 

3.  A  constellation,  Charles'  Wain.    [Ursa 

JCAJOB.] 

"  B;^  this,  the  Northern  wagoner  had  set 
HiB  aeueufold  teme  behind  t)je  stedfiist  atar," 

Spenter  :  F.  Q.,  I.  IL  1. 

II.  Astron.:  (1)  The  constellation  Auriga; 
(2)  The  constellation  Bootes  (q.v.). 

•  w&er'-on-ess,  •  wSg'-gdn-ess,  s.    [Eng. 

wagon;  -ess.']      A  female  wagoner,  driver,  or 
charioteer.    (An  improper  formation.) 
"  Her  leaggonet*  was  she  that  pitiuts  the  air." 

Chapman  :  Jfvmer ;  Jliad  v.  84S. 

Irag-on-ette'.  wag-gon-ette',  &    [A 

dimin.  from  wagon  (q.v.).] 


WAGONETTE. 

Vekichs:  A  kind  of  four-wheeled  pleasure- 
Uarriage  of  light  construction. 

"  There  wa>  a  large  waggonette  of  Tfimished  oak,"— 
BlatA  :  Princets  of  Thule,  ch.  i 

•  wS,s'-6n-ry,  •  w3,g'-gdn-rSr.    s.     [Eng. 


fwagon ;  -ry.]    Conveyance  by  means  of  wagons; 
wagons  collectively. 

"This  uolrLwtnl  vaggonry  wherein  it  rldei," — Afll- 
ton  :  Of  Church  Qowmment,  hk,  i,,  ch.  i 

•  wag'-pas-tie,  s.  [Eng.  wag^  v.,  and  •p(j^'^.\ 
A  rogue,  an  urchin. 

"  With  a  little  laagpastte 
A  deceiver  of  follies  by  subtill  tntft  and  guile." 

t/dal:  Roister  DoUter,  ill.  J. 

Wag'-tail,  s.    [Eng.  wag,  v.,  and  tail] 

1.  Lit.  &  Omith. :  A  popular  name  for  any 
species  of  the  genus  Moiacilla,  called  more 
fully  Water- Wagtail.  They  are  active,  grace- 
ful birds,  of  sober  plumage,  black,  white,  aud 
gray  being  the  prevailing  colours.  They  fre- 
quent grass-plots,  the  edges  of  ponds,  and  the 
sandy  banks  of  rivers,  in  searuli  of  their  in- 
sect food,  and  may  be  readily  known  by  their 
restless  activity  and  ceaseless  motion  of  their 
tails,  whence  their  scientific  and  popular 
name.  [Motacilla,  Water- wagtail.) 
*2.  Fig.  :  A  pert  person. 

"  Spare  lue  my  gray  beard,  you  wagtnil." 

Shukeap.  :  Lear,  11.  8. 

wagtall-fantail,  s. 

Omith. :  Rldpidiira  motacilloides,  an  Aus- 
tralian bird,  about  five  inches  long,  and  closely 
resembling  the  Pied  Wagtail  (Motacilla  higu- 
bris),  whence  the  popular  aud  specific  names. 

*  wag'-tail,  *  wag-tayl,  v.i.     [Eng.  wag, 

and  tail.}    To  flutter. 

"  Fi'Oiu  buah  to  bush,  wafnylhig  here  and  there." 
SylueU-rr  ■  The  TrophieM.  p.  137. 

wah,  wha,  s.     [See  extract.] 

Zool. :  Ailuriis  fulgens.     [Panda.] 
"  It ...  la  frequently  discovered  by  its  loud  cry  or 
call,  re.^etiibliiig   the  word  wha.  often  reiieatiiiy  the 
sHiii'j.     Hence  la  derived   one  of  the   local  names  by 
which  it  la  kuowu."— Eng.  Cyclop.  {Nat.  Hist.),  iv.  186. 

Wa-ha'-b!,  Wa-ha'-toee,  s,  [Named  after 
Abdul-Wiihhab  =  the  servaut  of  Hitn  who 
gives  everything.] 

Muh/iminadanism  {PI.):  A  sect  founded  by 
Abdul  Walihab,  born  towards  the  end  of 
the  seventeenth  century,  near  Der'aiyeh,  the 
capital  of  Nejd,  in  Arabia.  During  the  Saracen 
period  the  Muhammadan  sacred  places  were 
in  Arab  custody.  When  the  Saracen  was 
succeeded  by  the  Turkish  power  tliey  passed 
over  into  Turkish  keeping.  It  is  obligatory 
on  every  Mnsalman  who  can  afford  the  ex- 
pense, to  make  a  pilgrimage  to  Mecca  at  least 
once  in  his  life.  The  Arabs  were  greatly 
scandalized  by  the  moral  laxity  of  some  of 
the  pilgrims,  and  it  became  painfully  ap- 
parent tliat  even  the  best  of  them  had  largely 
departed  from  the  purity  of  the  faith,  accord- 
ing divine  honouis  to  Muliammad,  elevating 
tradition  to  tlie  same  level  as  revealed  scrip- 
ture, and  quietly  ignoring  any  precept  of  the 
Koran  which  required  self-denial  for  its  per- 
formance. Abdul  Wahhab  felt  it  a  duty  to 
make  a  determined  effort  to  restore  Muham- 
maUanism  to  its  pristine  purity,  and  the  most 
earnest  Moslems  gradually  became  his  fol- 
loweis.  Converting  to  his  views  Muhammad 
Ibu  Saud,  tlie  powerful  Sheikh  of  Der'aiyeh, 
whose  daughter  he  married,  he  induced  his 
father-in-law  to  draw  the  sword  for  the  esta- 
blishment of  a  jmre  Muliamniadan  theocracy. 
Tlie  Bedouins  flocked  to  his  standard  ;  the 
towns  of  Arabia,  less  inclined  to  adopt  the  new 
faith,  had  to  be  conquered.  The  Pasha  of 
Bagdad,  a.d.  1748  and  1749,  somewhat,  re- 
tarded, but  did  not  permanently  arrest  their 
progress.  In  a.d.  1765  (1172  of  the  Hegira). 
the  father-in-law  died,  and  on  June  14,  1787 
(A.  H.  1206),  tlie  revivalist  or  reformer.  The 
former  was  succeeded  by  his  son,  Abdul-Aziz. 
In  1797  tlie  Wahabees  pillaged  the  town  and 
tomb  of  Husein  ;  in  1803  they  captured 
Mecca,  and  in  1804  Medina,  where  they 
plundered  the  tomb  of  Muhammad  himself. 
By  this  time  Abdul-Aziz  had  been  succeeded 
by  his  son  Saud,  by  whose  orders  the  Khootba 
(public  prayer)  was  no  longer  allowed  to  be 
offered  in  the  name  of  the  Sultan.  With  the 
exception  of  the  territory  subject  to  the  Imam 
of  Muscat,  all  Arabia  now  submitted  to  the 
Waliabees.  They  also  captured  some  Arabic 
towns  on  the  coast  of  Persia,  and  Walia- 
bee  pirates  infested  the  Peisian  Gulf.  In 
1809  these  pirates  were  severely  punished  by 
the  Britisli,  in  conjunction  with  the  Imam 
of  Muscat.  The  same  year  Mehemet  Ali, 
Pasha  of  Egypt,  prepared  to  attack  them. 
In  1812  he  took  Medina,  and  in  1813  Mecca. 
In  1816  Ibrahim  Pasha,  the  son  of  Mehemet 
Ali,  assumed  the  command  of  the  Egyi)tian 
troops,  and,  entering  Arabia,  took  Der'aiyeh 


in  1818,  and  capturing  Abdullah,  .son  and  snc- 
cessor  of  Saud,  sent  him  to  Constantinople, 
where  he  was  beheaded.  In  1S27,  18^4,  1838, 
and  1839  the  Waliabees  attempted  to  excite  in- 
surrc;ctions,  and  required  continual  vigilance 
from  Egypt.  In  lSfi2  and  1863  Palgrave  found 
tliem  numerous  in  Arabia.  Tlie  Wahabeo 
movement  is  not  now  conhned  to  Arabia;  it 
has  spread  throughout  the  Muhantmadan 
world,  and  though  quiescent  at  present,  still 
posse-^.SKS  vigorous  life,  and  will  doubtless 
again  from  time  to  time  break  forth.  Many 
adherents  of  the  sect  are  believed  to  exist  in 
India,  Patna  being  considered  one  of  their 
strongholds.  * 

Wa-ha'-bi-i§m,   Wa- ha- bee -ism,  «. 

[Eng.  Wahabi,  [Vahahee ;  -ism.]  'J  he  dot-.ti-ines, 
principles,  aud  practices  of  the  Wahabis. 

*  wah-len-ber'-gi-a  (or  w  as  v),  s.  [Named 
after  Gtjorgc  Wahlenb'erg,  M.D.,  author  of  the 
Flora  of  Japan.] 

Bat. :  An  old  genus  of  Campanulaceae,  re- 
duced by  Sir  J.  Hooker  to  a  sub-genus  of 
Campanula.  Wahlenbergia  hederacea  is  now 
Campanula  hederacea.  The  flowers  of  W. 
gramiiiijlora  are  used  by  the  mountaineers  of 
Southern  Europe  for  epilepsy,  and  W.  linario^ 
des  in  Chili  for  pains  iu  the  bowels, 

*waid,  pa.  par.  or  a.     [Weigh.] 

waif,  weif,  s.  &  a.  [O.  Fr.  waif,  gaif-=9k 
thing  lost  and  not  claimed,  from  Icel.  veif  =■ 
anything  flapping  about,  as  the  tin  of  a  seal  ; 
veifa  =  to  shake,  to  vibrate.]    [Waff,  Waive.] 

A.  As  substantive : 
I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Anything  found  astray  or  lying  without 
an  owner ;  anything  blown  by  the  wind  or 
drifted  in  by  the  ocean  ;  a  thing  preserved  or 
condng  as  by  chance  ;  a  stray  or  odd  piece  of 
article. 

2.  A  wanderer ;  a  poor,  neglected,  homeless 
wretch. 

II,  Mwj  : 

1,  Goods  of  which  the  owner  is  not  known* 

2.  Such  goods  as  a  thief,  when  pursued, 
throws  away  to  prevent  being  apprehended. 
They  belong  to  the  crown,  unless  the  owner 
takes  the  necessary  steps  for  prosecuting  and 
convicting  the  thief. 

B.  As  adj. :  Vagabond,  worthless,  ignoble^ 
mean.    (Scotch.) 

IT  Waifs  and.  strays:  The  homeless  poor. 

*waift,  s.  [Eng.  waif  with  excrescent  r,  da» 
to  the  pa.  par.  waived.]    A  waif. 

"  For  that  a  waift,  the  which  l>y  forlinie  came 
XTpou yuuE  eeaa,  he  claini'd  as  proiieitie." 

Spenser:  F  V  .  IV.  xii.  SL 

wail(l),  *waile,  *-wayl.  *wayle,  *weil, 
*  weyl,  v.t.  &  i.  [Icel.  vmla,  vala,  vola^to 
wail ;  orig.  =  to  cry  woe ;  from  ■yat,  vei  =  woe  t 
(interj.) ;  cf.  Ital.  gvajolare,  guaire  ~  to  wail, 
cry  woe;  from  giHxi  =  woe  I ;  Goth,  itai  = 
woe  1 ;  cf.  also  Wayment.] 

A,  Trans. :  To  lament  over,  to  bewail,  tO 
mourn. 

"  She  wails  the  ahseuce  of  her  lord." 

Mason  •  Effrtda. 

B.  Intrans.  :  To  express  sorrow  audibly  J 
to  lament,  to  mourn. 

"  Nor  waiVd  his  father  o'er  th'  untimely  dead" 
Pope  :  Homer  ;  Odyssey  xxiv.  8iSk 

wail  (2),  v.t,    [Wale  <2),  v.] 

wall,  s.  [Wail,  v.]  Loud  lamentation  or 
weeping;    mourning  or  sorrow    audibly  ex- 


"  Around  the  woods 
She  Bigha  her  Bong,  which  with  liei-  wall  resonnd." 
Thoinmn, 

Wail'-er,  s.    [Eng.  wail(l),  v.  -er.]    One  who 

wails  or  laments  violently. 

*  wail'-fll,  *  waile-full,  a.    [Eng.  waiZ,  a.  5 
-full.]    Sorrowful,  mournful,  sad. 

*'  You  must  lay  lime,  to  tangle  lier  desires, 

By  wailful Hfiwucis,." 

Shakesp.  :  Two  Qentlemen,  ill.  2. 

wail'-ing,  pr.  par.,  u..,  &  s.    [Wail  (1),  v.] 

A,  &  B.  j4s  pr.  par.  t&particip,  adj. :  (Seo 
the  verb). 

B.  As  siihst.  :  The  act  of  expressing  grief, 
sorrow,  or  lamentation  audibly;  violent  or 
loud  lamentation. 

"  I  bade  my  harp's  wild  wailings  flow." 

Scott :  Olenfinlat. 

wail'-ing-lj?,  adv.     [Eng.  wailing;  -ly.]    In  a 


boil,  b^;  po^t»  j6^1;  oat,  9011,  cboms,  911111,  ben^h;  go,  gem;  tbin,  this;  sin,  a§;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist,   pu  =  £ 
Hsian,  -tian  =  shan.    -tion,  -sion  =  shim ;  -tlon,  -§ion  =  zhuiu    -oious,  -tioos,  -sious  =  shiis.    -ble.  -die,  &c.  =  bel,  d^i. 
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wailing   maBoer;   with  wailing  and  lamen- 
tation. 

•  wail'-ment,  s.     [Bug.  wail  (1),  v. ;  -ment.] 

Wuiliiig,  lamentation. 

"  O  day  at  w>ulmtrnt  to  all  that  axe  yet  imbom."— 
Racket :  Life  qf  Williamt,  ii.  224. 

'wail'-ment,  v.i.  [Wailment,  s.]  To  la- 
ment, to  wail. 

"  llierefore  well  may  T  witiVmertt." 

Tylney :  Locrine,  IL  S. 

IT  Perhaps  a  misprint  for  waivient  (q.v.). 

*Wail'-Ster,  s.  [Eng.  wail  (1),  V.  ;  fem.  suff. 
-sier.]  A  wui#an  who  wails  or  laments  ;  a  fe- 
male mourner. 

•wai'-ment,  v.i.    [Wayment.] 

train,  *waine,  *wayTi,  s.  [A.S.  w(egn, 
wwn—a.  wain;  cogn.  with  Dut.  waffen  =  a 
wagon  (q.v.);  O.  Sax.  wagan;  IceL  vagn; 
Dan.  vogn;  Sw.  vagn;  O.  H.  Ger.  wagan; 
Ger.  wageiM.] 

1.  A  four-wheeled  veliiclefor  the  transporta- 
tion of  g(tods,  corn,  liay,  &c.  ;  a  waggon. 
"There  from  the sunburut  liayfield  homeward  creepa 
The  luiided  wain."  Cowper  :  Tagk,  1.  295, 

*  2.  A  chaiiot. 

•'  Trenibliue  he  stood  before  the  golden  vjaiti, 
Aiid  bow'd  to  duflt  the  hououra  <ii  liis  iiiaiie." 

i'ope :  Bomer  ;  Iliitd  xix.  448, 

3.  A  constellation ;  Charles'  Wain ;  Ursa 
Major. 

*  'n&in-bote,  s.  An  allowance  of  timher 
for  waggons  and  carts. 

wain-house,  s.  A  house  or  shed  for 
waggons  and  carts. 

wain- rope,  s.  A  rope  for  yoking  animals 
to,  or  binding  a  load  to  a  wain  ur  waggon ;  a 
cart-rope. 

"  Oxeu  aiid  wain-ropei  cunnot  bale  them  together." 
—Shalceip. :  Twelfth  Hight,  iiL  2. 

*wain,  *waine,  v.t.    [Wain,  s.] 

1.  To  fetch  or  convey  in  a  wain  or  waggon. 

"If  any  you  see 
Good  servant  for dairie  house,  walne  ber  tome." 
Tuuer  :  Hutbandrie,  p.  107. 

2.  To  waft. 

*'  So  Bwift  tbey  viained  ber  through  tbe  light." 
Bogg. 

3.  To  raise,  to  lift. 

Wain'-a-ble,  a.  [Eng.  wain,  V. ;  -aUeJ]  Capa- 
ble of  being  tilled  ;  as,  wainahU  land. 

•  wain'-age  (age  as  ig),  s.  [Eng.  wain,  s. ; 
-age.'\  The  finding  of  carriages  or  vehicles  for 
carrying  goods. 

*waine,  s.  &  v.    [Wain,  s.  &  v.] 

*wain'-man,  5.  [Eng.  warn, «.,  and  ttwhi.]  A 
waggoner.* 

wain'-scot,  s.  [Dut.  wagen-schnt  —  wainscot; 
Low  Ger.  vxigenschot  =  the  best  kind  of  oak 
timber,  well-grained,  and  without  knots.  The 
Dntch  word  is  from  wagen  =  a  waggon,  a  car- 
riage, a  coach,  and  sekot  =  a  partition,  a 
wainscot.! 

•^  1.  A  fine  kind  of  foreign  oak  timber,  not 
liable  to  warp  or  cast,  and  working  freely 
under  tlie  tool. 

*'  A  wedge  of  wainicot  is  fittest  nnd  moat  proper  for 
cleaving  of  an  oaken  tiee."—Urguhart :  Tracts,  p.  158, 

2.  A  wooden  lining  or  casing  of  the  walls 

of  apartments,  usually  made  in  panels,  and 

BO  called  because  the  panelling  was  originally 

made  of  the  oak  timber  known  as  wainscot. 

"  The  mouse 

Behind  the  moulderiDg  uiainscot  ehriek'd.' 

TennyBon:  Alariana, 

wainscot-motli,  i*. 

Entomology : 

1.  Leucania  paZleTis,  a  very  common  British 
night-moth,  having  the  fore  wings  pale  ochre- 
yellow,  with  the  veins  paler,  and  three  faint 
dark  dots ;  hind  wings  whitish  or  very  pale 
gray.  Expansion  of  wings  an  inch  and  a 
quarter.  The  caterj)illar  feeds  in  spring  on 
varions  grasses.  The  Wainscot  moths  fre- 
quent marshy  localities,  and  as  a  rule  measure 
about  an  inch  and  a  half  across  the  wings. 

2.  (PI.)-'  The  family  Leucanidae  (q.v.). 

wain'-scot,  v.t    [Wainscot,  s.] 
1.  To  line  with  wainscotting. 
"Miisickeonndeth  better  in  chambers  traiTucoHed, 
tbao  hnnged."— BacoJi. 

*2.  To  line  with  difl'erent  materials. 


Waln'-SCot-tihg,  s.  [Eng,  wai)iscot;  -ing.] 
Wainscot,  or  the  material  used  for  it. 

"He  hid  them  behind  tbe wairucoffifVofblBstudy." 
— Burner :  Li/v  qf  Bale. 

wain'-wrlght  {gh  silent),  s.  [Eng.  loain,  s., 
<ind  wrighU]    A  waggon- wright. 

wair,  v.t.  [Icel.  veria=.  to  invest,  to  lay  out, 
to  clotlie,  to  wrap,  to  wear.]  To  lay  out ;  to 
expend  ;  to  waste,  to  squander.    {Scotch.) 

*wair,  s.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  A  piece  of 
timber  two  yards  long,  and  a  foot  broad. 
{Bailey.) 

walse,  weise,  wey§te,  v.t,  [Icel.  visa; 
Ger.  weisen  =  to  show,  to  teach.]  To  lead,  to 
direct.    {Scotch.) 

waist,  *  wast»  *  waste,  s.  [From  A.S. 
*  wcest,  *  wisxt,  woBstm  •=  ionn^  shape,  figure, 
from  wjeaxen=to  grow,  to  wax  (q.v.);  Icel. 
voxtr  =  stature,  shape,  from  vaxa  =  to  grow ; 
Dan.  vaxt ;  Sw.  vaxt  =  growth,  size.] 
•  1.  Shape,  figure,  form. 

2.  That  part  of  the  human  body  which  is 
immediately  below  the  ribs  or  thorax;  the 
small  part  of  tbe  body  between  the  thorax 
and  hips. 

"  A  zone  of  sweet  bella 
Round  the  viaist  of  some  fair  Indian  dancer. 

Moure :  Light  of  the  Barem. 

3.  The  middle  part  of  various  objects ; 
specifically,  in  a  ship,  the  midship  part  be- 


SHIP,    SHOWING  WAIST. 

tween  the  forecastle  and  quarter-deck,  or  the 
main  and  fore  hatchways,  or  the  half-deck 
and  galley. 

"  The  aaist  at  a  ship  of  this  kind  Is  nn  hollow  space 
of  about  five  feet  in  depth,  contained  between  the 
elevations  of  the  quarter-deck  and  the  foreea«t)e,  and 
having  the  upper  deck  for  its  base,  or  platform."— 
Falconer  :  Shipwreck,  ii,    (Note  37.) 

•4.  Something  bound  or  fastened  round 
the  waist ;  a  girdle. 

"  1  might  have  given  thee  for  thy  pains 
Ten  silver  shekels  and  a  golden  wnist." 

a.  Peele  :  DuviU  &  BetJisabe. 

*  5.  The  middle. 

"  This  was  about  tbe  waste  of  day." 

Loves  of  Hero  &  Leander,  p.  114. 

waist-belt,  *  waste-belt,  «.  A  belt 
worn  round  the  waist. 

*'  I'll  write  a  play,  says  one.  for  I  ha^e  got 
A  broad-brim'd  hat,  and  waste-belt  towards  a  plot." 
Bryden:  1  Conquest  of  Granada.    (Prol.) 

waist-block,  s.  A  bulwark  sheave  in 
the  waist  of  a  vessel. 

waist-deep,  a.  or  adv.  So  deep  as  to 
reach  up  to  the  waist. 

"  The  eager  Knight  lenp'd  in  the  aea 
Waist-deep,  and  first  on  shore  was  be," 

Bcott :  Lard  of  the  Jslcs.'y.  14. 

waist-tree,  s. 

Naut. :  A  rough-tree  or  spar  placed  along 
the  waist  in  place  of  bulwarks. 

waist'-b&nd,  s.    [Eng.  waist,  and  hand.'\ 

1.  The  band  or  npper  part  of  breeches, 
trousers,  or  pantaloons,  which  encompasses 
the  waist. 

2.  A  sash-band  worn  by  ladies  round  the 
waist ;  a  waist-belt 

waist'-cloth,  s.    [Eng.  waist,  and  cloth.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  A  cloth  or  wrapper  worn 
about  the  waist ;  specifically,  a  cotton  wrapper 
so  worn  by  natives  of  India. 

2.  Naut. :  A  covering  of  canvas  or  tarpaul- 
ing  for  the  hammocks,  stowed  in  the  gang- 
ways, between  the  quarter-deck  and  the  fore- 
castle. 

waist'-coat,  *  waste-coat,  *wast-coate, 

B.    [Eng,  waist,  and  coat.] 

1.  A  short  coat  or  garment  without  sleeves, 


worn  under  the  vest,  covering  the  waist,  and 
extending  only  to  tbe  liips  ;  a  vest. 

"  Twaa  a  sad  sight  before  tliey  marcb'd  from  home 
To  see  our  wanloitt  iu  red  witslecuiits." 

Oryden:  A/tirriityti  d-la-Mode.    (Prol.) 

*2.  A  similar  garment,  formerly  worn  by 
women.  Wlien  worn  without  a  gown,  or 
upper  drcNS,  tlie  waistcoat  was  considered 
the  mark  of  a  mad  or.piotligate  woman. 

* waist'-COat-eer,  s.  [Eng.  waistcoat;  -eer.] 
A  woman  who  wears  a  waistcoat ;  specifically, 
a  low,  profligate  woman  ;  a  strumpet. 

"  I  knew  you  n  wiistcoafeer  iu  tbe  garden  aUeyg."'— 
Mcuiinger:  City  JUadam,  iii.  1. 

waist'-er,  s.    [Eng.  waist ;  -er.] 

Naut. :  An  inexperienced  or  broken-down 
seaman,  such  as  used  to  he  placed  in  the  waist 
of  a  man-of-war  to  do  duty  not  requiring 
much  exertiou  or  a  knowledge  of  seaniaiiship ; 
a  green  hand. 

wait,  *  waite,  v.i.  &  (.  [0.  Fr.  waiter,  waitier, 
gaiter,  gaitier(FT.  firj/e((t'r)  =  to  watch,  to  mai-k, 
to  heed,  tonote,  to  lie  in  wait  for,  from  O.  H .  Ger. 
wahta ;  M.  H.  Ger.  wahte ;  Ger.  wachte  =a  guard, 
a  watch;  wachter:=fi  watchman;  Icel.  vnhta 
=  to  watch,  from  O.  H.  Ger.  wuhlicn  ;  Ger. 
wachen  —  tQ  be  brisk,  to  lie  awake;  cogn. 
with  A.S.  wacian,  wacan  =  to  watch,  to  wake.] 
A*  Intransitive : 

1.  To  stay  or  rest  in  expectation  or  patience ; 
to  stop  or  remain  stationary,  or  in  a  state  of 
quiescence,  expectation,  or  inaction,  as  till 
tlie  arrival  of  some  person  or  thing,  or  till  the 
proper  moment  or  favourable  oppoi-tnnlly  for 
action,  or  till  freedom  for  action  has  been 
given. 

'*  AU  things  come  round  to  bira  who  will  hut  iriW." 
Lont/fellow:  Siadeni's  la/e. 

2.  To  be  ready  to  serve ;  to  serve  ;  to  re- 
main in  readiness  to  execute  the  orders  of  a 
person  ;  to  perform  the  duties  of  a  servant  or 
attendant. 

*  3.  To  be  in  attendance ;  to  follow  or  ac- 
company a  person. 

Wail  close,  I  will  not  see  him." 

iihakesp.  :  i  Uenry  VI.,  L 1: 

i.  To  wait  at  table,    [t  2.] 
B.  Transitive : 

1.  To  stay  or  wait  for ;  to  rest  or  reiRiin  in 
expectation  of  the  arrival  of. 

"  Wait  the  season  and  observe  the  times." 

Shaltesp.  :  Looe's  Lcibour's  Lost,  T.  X. 

2.  To  defer,  to  put  off",  to  postpone.  (Said 
colloquially  of  a  meal :  as.  To  wait  dinner  for 
a  person.) 

*3.  To  attend ;  to  accompany  or  follow. 

"  She  m»de  a  maimerly  excuse  to  stay, 
Proffertng  the  Hind  to  wait  ber  half  the  way," 
Dryden:  Bind  A  Panther,  L  B5T. 

*i.  To  attend  as  a  consequence  of;  to  fol- 
low, to  await,  to  accompany. 

"  Such  doom 
Waits  luxury."  PhUipg.    (Todd.) 

^  *  1.  To  wait  attendance :  To  be  or  wait  in 
attendance.    {Shakesp. :  Timon,  i.  1.) 

2.  To  wait  at  table :  To  attend  on  persons  at 
table  and  supply  their  wants. 

"A  parcel  of  soldiers  robbed  a  farmer  of  his  poultry, 
and  then  made  him  u<ait  at  taJ)le,"-~-SwiJ^ 

3.  To  wait  on  (or  upon) : 

(1)  To  attend  on  or  upon  as  a  servant ;  to 
perform  menial  services  for;  to  pay  servile 
attendance  to. 

"I  must  wait  on  myself,  muBt  If "Shakap.i 
Merry  Wities,  1.  1. 

(2)  To  attend ;  to  go  to  see ;  to  visit  od 
business  or  for  ceremony. 

"  After  some  inferior  agents  bad  expostulated  with 
her  in  vain,  Shrev/Bbury  waited  on  her."— J/acauJity  : 
Hist.  Eng.,  ch,  xv. 

(3)  To  attend,  accompany  or  follow  as  a 
result  or  consequence ;  to  be  attaclied  or 
united  to;  to  be  associated  with;  to  accompany. 

"  Beapect  and  reason  wait  on  wrinkled  age." 

Shakesp. :  Rape  of  Lucrece,  876. 

(4)  To  attend. 

"  Heralds,  wait  on  ub  I  *    Shakesp.  :  1  Benry  VI.,  L  L 

*  (5)  To  look  watchfully. 

"  It  is  a  point  of  cunning  to  wait  upon  him  with 
whom  you  speak,  with  your  eye,  as  tbe  JeauitN  give  it 
in  precept." — Bacon. 

*  (6)  To  attend  to  ;  to  perform. 

"  Aaron  and  his  sons  .  . .  ehall  wait  on  their  priestii 
office." — Numbers  Hi.  10. 

*  (7)  To  be  ready  to  serve  ;  to  obey, 

"  Yea,  let  none  that  watt  on  thee  be  ashamed.'— 
PsaZm  XXV.  3, 

(8)  To  be  directed  towards ;  to  look  to- 
wards. 

"  Tbe  eyes  of  all  wait  upon  Thee,"— P<alm  cxiv.  Il 


f&te.  fat,  fSre,  amidst,  what,  iSll,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  p6^ 
or.  wore,  wolf;  work,  whd,  son:  mute,  cub,  ciire,  ^nlte,  cur,  rule,  full ;  try,  Syrian,    ss,  oe  =  e ;  ey  =  a ;  qu  =  kw. 
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wait,  'waite,    ""wayghte,   *wayt©,  ». 

[O.  Fr.  waitey  wayte.]    [Wait,  v.] 
•  1.  A  watchman,  a  spy. 

"  He  sett  his  miiusa  bl  the  utrete." 

Cursor  JUundi,  11,541. 

*2.  One  of  a  body  of  minstrels  or  musical 
■watriiiiien  attached  to  the  households  of  kings 
and  other  great  persons,  who  paraded  an  as- 
signed district  sounding  the  hours  at  night. 
Until  very  recently  the  Waits  of  the  City  of 
■Westminster  were  regularly  sworu  before  the 
•'  Court  of  Burgesses."  Many  cities  and  towns, 
both  Enjilish  and  foreign,  encouraged  and 
licensed  their  waits,  Exeter  among  other  places 
haviiigit  regular  company  as  early  as  the  year 
140O.  As  a  plural,  the  word  was  sometimes 
used  in  descrilie  those  who  acted  as  the  town 
inusirians,  but  wlio  did  not  do  duty  as  watch- 
men, and  any  company  of  performers  when 
employed  as  serenaders.  The  instruments 
nsed  were  a  speeies  of  hautboys,  called  also 
shawms,  and  from  their  use  "  waits." 

"Ttie  units  often  help  him  through  hl^  courtship  ; 
uid  my  friend  Banister  has  told  uie  be  was  proficri.-d 
flrti  bumlrtid  poiuids  by  a  young  fellow,  to  play  but 
cue  winter  uudur  the  window  of  a  lady,  that  was  a 
great  furtuue,  but  more  cruel  tbau  ordinary."— Tatler, 
Vo.  222. 

3,  One  of  a  band  of  persons  who  promenade 
the  streets  during  Ihe  night  and  early  morning 
about  Christmas  or  New  Year,  performing 
music  appropriate  to  the  season. 

4.  The  act  of  waiting  fur  some  person  or 
thing ;  as,  he  had  a  long  waif. 

Tf  (1)  To  lie  in  wait ;  [Lie  (3),  v.,  If  15]. 
(2)  To  lay  wait :  [Lay,  u.,  1]  32]. 

vait'-er,  *wayt-er,s.    [Eng.  wait,  v. ;  -er.] 

1.  One  who  waits ;  one  who  remains  in  the 
expectation  of  the  happening  of  some  event, 
or  the  arrival  of  86me  persons,  opportunity, 
time,  or  the  like. 

2.  A  male  attendant  on  the  guests  in  a 
hotel,  inn,  or  other  place  of  public  entertain- 
ment. 

"  Euterliig  the  tftTem  where  we  met  every  evening, 
I  found  the  wnUers  remitted  their  oomi>lalBauce."— 
Hambler.  No.  26. 

3.  A  vessel  or  tray  on  which  plates,  dishes, 
Ac,  are  earned ;  a  salver,  a  sewer. 

4.  The  person  in  charge  of  the  gate  of  a  city. 
(Scoic/i.) 

vait'-ing,  *wayt-ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  «. 
[Wait,  v.] 

A.  As  pr.  par, :  (See  the  verb). 

B.  As  adj. :  Serving,  attending  ;  in  attend- 
ance. 

C.  Assiihst. :  The  act  or  state  of  staying  in 
expectation ;  attendance. 

%  In  waiting :  In  attendance  :  as.  Lords  in 
waiting,  officers  of  the  royal  household. 

waiting-mald.  waiting-woman,  s. 

A  female  servant  who  waits  on  a  lady  ;  a  maid. 

"  A  waiting. woman  was  generally  considered  ai  the 
most  snitHble  helpmate  for  a  parBOii."— *aca«Ioj/ ; 
Biat.  £ng.,  ch.  iii. 

*  waiting-vassal,  a.    An  attendant. 

"  When  your  carters,  or  your  waiting-vauaU 
Have  done  a  drunken  slaughter." 

Bhaketp. :  Jiichard  III..  iL  1. 

•wait'-ing-l^,  adv.  [Ehq,  waiting  ;  -ly.]  By 
waiting. 

wait'-ress,  *  wait'-er-Sss, «.  [Bng.waf^; 
-ess.]  A  female  attendant  in  a  hot*l,  inn,  or 
otlier  place  of  public  entertainment. 

**  A  number  of  vmitreuM  and  the  fanilly  were  8l«p- 
Isg."— Timef,  Jan.  16,  1888. 

waits,  8.  pi.    [Wait,  b.} 

•waive,  s.    [WAir.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  A  waif ;  a  poor,  homeless 
wretch  ;  a  castaway. 

2.  Law:  A  woman  put  out  of  the  protection 
of  the  law. 

waive,  *weive,    *weyve,  *wave,  v.t 

[O.  Fr.  waiver,  guesver  =  to  waive,  refuse, 
abandon,  to  give  over,  to  resign ;  from  Icel. 
veifa  =  to  vibrate,  to  swing  abont,  to  move 
to  and  fro  loosely  ;  Norw.  veiva  —  to  swing 
about ;  O,  H.  Ger.  weib'dn;  M.  H.  Ger.  weiben, 
vxtHien  =  to  fluctuate,  to  swing  about ;  O.  Fr. 
tpaif,  wayve,  gaif-=a  waif;  Low  Lat.  wavio 
=  to  waive ;  wayvium  =  a  waif.] 
L  Ordinary  Langrtage : 

*  1.  To  remove ;  to  push  aside. 

*2.  To  shun,  to  forsake,  to  abandon,  to 
desert    (Gower:  C.  A.,  ii.) 


3.  To  abandon  or  relinquish  for  a  time  ;  to 
defer  for  the  present ;  to  forego  ;  not  to  in- 
sist on. 

"But  let   UB  waive  the  question  of  paymenl^' — 
Lewes:  Uintory  of  fhiloiophu,  i.  IIL 

*i.  To  move,  to  turn  aside. 

*'  Thou  by  whom  he  was  deceived 
Uf  love,  aud  from  his  purpuse  %oeived,' 

Gower:  C.  A^\\. 

IL  Law : 

1.  To  throw  away,  as  a  thief,  stolen  goods 
in  his  flight. 

*'  Waifs,  bona  waviola.  are  eoods  stolen  and  waived. 


or  thrown  away  by  the  thitf  in  bis  flight,  for  fear  of 

being  apprehended, "  "     ""  ' 

ch.  8. 


being  apprehended," — lilackatone:  Comment.,  bk.  L, 


2.  To  put  out  of  the  protection  of  the  law, 
as  a  woman. 

waiv'-er,  s.    [Eng.  waiv(e),  v. ;  -er.] 

1.  Comm. :  The  discliarge  by  the  holder  of 
a  bill,  or  note,  of  any  one  or  more  of  the 
parties  to  it.  [Consideration.]  It  may  be 
given  by  word  of  mouth  in  the  presence  of 
witnesses,  or  in  writing, 

2.  Law: 

(1)  The  iet  of  waiving  ;  the  passing  by  or 
declining  to  accept  a  thing.  (Applied  to  an 
estitte,  or  to  anything  conveyed  to  a  man,  also 
to  a  plea,  &c,) 

(2)  The  legal  process  by  which  a  woman  is 
waived,  or  put  out  of  the  protection  of  the  law. 

wai'-wode,  val'-vode,  s.    [Waywode.] 

walce,  •  wak-i-en  (pa.  t.  •  wook,  woke, 
*v}aked),  v.i.  &  t.  [A.S,  wacan  =-  to  arise, 
to  come  to  life,  to  be  born  (pa.  t.  w6c,  pa.  par. 
wacen);  waciaTh=.to  wake,  to  watch  (pa.  t. 
wacode,  wacede);  cogn,  wit)i  Goth,  walcan  (pa. 
t.  wok,  jia.  par.  wakans)  =  to  wake,  to  watch  : 
wakjan,^  to  wake  from  sleep;  Dut.  waken; 
Icel.  vaka;  Dan.  vaage;  Sw.  vaka;  Ger, 
wachen.] 

A.  Intransitive : 

•  1.  To  watch,  to  keep  watch. 

"  Hlr  frendes  fulle  faste  waited  aboute  and  wo^e." 
Robert  de  iirunne,  p.  120. 

•2.  To  be  vigilant  or  watchful. 

3.  To  be  awake ;  to  continue  awake ;  not  to 
Bleep. 

"  Troilua  al  night  for  sorow  vfoke.' 

Chaucer  :  Troilua  4  Creatdda,  hk.  V. 

4.  To  be  excited  or  roused  from  sleep ;  to 
cease  to  sleep ;  to  awake ;  to  be  awakened. 

"  I  only  waked  to  sob  and  Bcref.m." 

Scott  :  Lady  of  the  Lake,  Iv.  23. 

•  5.  To  be  in  a  state  of  activity  ;  not  to  be 
quiescent. 

"  To  keep  thy  sharp  woes  wfiking." 

Shakesp. :  Jiape  qfLucrece,  1,1U. 

•  6.  To  be  alive  ;  to  be  quick  ;  to  live. 

"  The  last  assizes  keep. 
For  those  who  wake  and  thuse  wbo  sleep." 

Dryden :  Mm.  A.  Kiliigrew.  x. 

•7.  To  be  put  in  artion  or  motion  ;  to  be 
excited  from  a  dormant  or -inactive  state. 

"  Tf»  fan  the  earth  now  wak'd."    Milton :  P.  L.,  X.  94. 

*8.  To  sit  up  for  amusement;  to  hold  a 
nightly  revel. 

•'  The  king  doth  wo3te  to-night  and  takes  his  rouaet* 
Shakesp. :  Bamlet,  i.  4. 

B,  Tranntive: 

1.  To  rouse  fi'om  sleep  ;  to  awake. 

'*  Waked  with  note  of  fire.' 

Scott :  Lord  qf  the  Isles,  It.  20. 

2.  To  arouse,  to  excite ;  to  put  in  motion 
or  action. 

"  To  wakB  the  note  of  mirth. 

Scott :  Lay  (if  the  Last  Alinstrel,  vi*  29. 

3.  To  disturb. 

"  No  mormur  waked  the  solemn  atllL" 

Scott :  Lady  af  the  Lake,  IIL  26. 

4.  To  bring  to  life  again,  as  from  the  sleep 
of  death  ;  to  revive,  to  reanimate. 

"  Swells  the  high  trump  that  wakes  the  dead." 

Scott :  Lay  of  the  Last  Mimtrel,  vi.  31. 

5.  To  watch  prior  to  burial,  as  a  dead  body; 
to  hold  a  wake  for. 

wake  (1),  s.  [A.S.  wacu,  in  comp.  niht-wacu 
=  a  night-wake.] 

»  1.  The  act  of  waking  or  of  being  awake  ; 
the  state  of  not  sleeping  or  of  being  awake. 

'*  Making  such  difference  'twixt  wake  aud  sleep." 
Shakesp.  :  1  Henry  I \\,  iii.  1. 

*2.  Tlie  state  of  forbearing  sleep,  espe- 
cially for  a  solemn  or  religious  or  festive 
purpose;  a  vigil;  specif.,  the  feast  of  the 
dedication  of  a  parish  church,  kept  by  watch- 
ing all  night.  Each  church  on  its  consei:ra- 
tion  was  dedicated  to  some  particular  saint, 
and  when  the  anniversary  of  the  day  of  con- 


secration came  round,  the  parish  wake  was 
held  ;  and  in  many  parishes  a  second  wake 
was  held  on  the  birthday  of  the  saint.  Tents 
were  erected  in  the  churchyard  to  supply 
refreshments  to  the  crowd  on  the  morrow, 
which  was  kept  as  a  public  holiday.  The 
original  motive  of  devotion  and  reverence 
was  soon  lost  at  these  meetings,  which  de- 
generated into  mere  fairs  or  markets,  cha- 
racterized by  merry-making,  and  often  dis- 
graced by  riot  and  dissipation  ;  hence  the 
term  came  to  mean  meiry-inaking  generally  ; 
a  festive  gathering, 

"  Some  pretty  fellow. 
With  a  clean  strength  that  cmcksa  cudgell  well, 
Aud  dances  at  a  wake,  and  x>lays  at  ulne-holes." 

lieauvi.  &  Flet. :  Captain,  i.  2: 

3.  The  watching  of  a  dead  body  prior  to 
burial  by  the  friends  and  neighbours  of  the 
deceased.  Such  a  custom  was  formerly  pre- 
valent in  Scotland,  and  is  still  common  in 
Ireland.  It  probably  originated  in  a  super- 
stitious notion  with  lespect  to  the  danger  of 
a  dead  body  being  carried  oif  by  some  of  the 
agents  of  the  invisible  world,  or  exposed  to 
the  ravages  of  brute  animals.  Though  pro- 
fessedly held  for  the  indulgence  of  reverential 
sorrow,  wakes  are  too  often  converted  into 
drunken  and  riotous  orgies. 

"The  first  time  I  knew  hlin  was  at  my  mother's 
wake."~Croher :  Fairy  Legends  of  Ireland,  p.  80. 

wake-at-noon,  s. 

Bot.  :  OrnithogalSim,  umbellatum.  {Britten^ 
Holland.) 

wake-robln,  5. 

Bot. :  Arum  maculatum.     [ARt7M.] 

*  wake-time,  s.  The  time  during  whtdi 
one  is  awake.    (£,",  B.  Browning.) 

wake  (2),  s.  [Icel.  vok  (genit.  sing,  and  nom. 
pi,  ■ya/car)  =  a  hole,  an  opening  in  ice;  Sw. 
fafc  =  an  opening  in  ice;  Norw.  vok;  Dan. 
vaage;  Dut.  wak;  original  meaning  a  moist 
or  wet  place;  Icel.  yofcr  =  moist ;  vdkva  = 
(v.)  to  moisten,  (s.)  moisture ;  Fr.  ouaiditf 
ouage,  houache=t\\e  wake  of  a  ship.] 

1.  A  row  of  green  damp  grass.    (Prov.) 

2.  The  track  left  by  a  ship  in  the  water, 
formed  by  the  meeting  of  the  water,  which 
ruslies  from  each  side  to  fill  the  spai^e  made 
by  the  aliip  in  passing  through  it.  This  track 
can  be  seen  to  a  considerable  distance  behind 
the  sliip's  stern,  being  smoother  than  the 
rest  of  the  sea. 

"  In  a  storm  they  will  hover  close  under  the  shtp'i 
stern,  in  the  wake  of  the  ahi|i  (as  'tia  cfklled)  or  the 
smoothness  which  ttie  ship's  passing  has  made  on  the 
a&a.."— Dumpier  :  Voyages  [blu.  1G99). 

3.  A  track  generally ;  a  line  following  some- 
thing else. 

"  A  torpedo  could  he  sent  so  closely  In  the  wake  ol 
another  as  to  take  iuatrint  advantage  of  the  opening 
made  iu  tbe  ueitiug."— Daily  Telegraph,  Sept.  2fi^ 
1886. 

wake'-ful,  *  wake'- full,  a.  [Eng,  wake 
(1),  s.  ;  -full.] 

1,  Watchful,  vigilant. 

"  Intermit  no  watch 
Agalnbt  a  wakeful  foe."  Milton :  P.  L.,  il.  463. 

2.  Keeping  awake,  not  sleeping ;  not  dis- 
posed to  sleep. 

"All  night  long  I  lie 
Tossing  and  wakeful." 

Matthew  Arnold:  Sohrab  &  Ruttum, 

•  3.  Rousing  from,  or  as  from  sleep. 

"The  waktfUl  tr^mp  of  doom  must  thunder  through 
the  deep,"  MUton :  Ode  on  the  Nativity. 

Wake'-ful-lj^,  adv.  [Eng.  wakeful ;  -ly.]  In 
a  wakeful  manner ;  with  watching  or  watch- 
fulness. 

"  To  have  care  of  the  watch,  which  he  knew  his  own 
fear  would  make  him  very  wakefully  perform."— 
SidTiey  :  Arcadia,  bk,  ill. 

wake'-ful-ness,  s.  [Eng.  wakefid;  -ness.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  wakeful ;  watch- 
fulness,    [Insomnia.] 

*  wake'-man,  s.  [Eng.  wake,  and  man.]  The 
chief  magis'trate  of  the  town  of  Ripon,  York- 
shire.   (Crabb.) 

Wake'-man-ite^,  s.  pi    [See  def.] 

Chvrch  Hist.  :  A  small  party  of  fenatict 
existing  at  Kew  Haven,  Connecticut,  in  tha 
year  1855,  who  regarded  an  old  and  apjjarently 
insane  woman,  named  Rhoda  Wakeman,  as  a 
divinely-commissioned  prophetess,  who  had 
been  raised  from  the  dead.  At  her  bidding, 
some  of  her  followers  murdered  a  small  farmer, 
Justus  Matthews,  who,  she  said,  was  pos- 
sessed by  an  evil  spirit.     The  unfortunate 
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niHu  willingly ,subniitteil  to  the  seiitencii  prn- 
iiuiuiceii  by  the  pseuiln-pioplietebs,  but  the 
fcxi.iiictiun  of  the  sect  followed  us  a  matter  of 
course. 

wak'-en,  *wakenen,  *wakne,  *wak- 
neil,  v,i.  &  t.  [A. a.  woxnaii=  i.o  arise,  to 
be  aruused  ;  allied  to  wacaji  =  to  wake  (q. \.) ', 
Icel.  valciia^=to  bCL-ome  awake;  Sw.  vaLiia; 
Dan.  vaagne ;  Goth.  pau)a7c)wi?i..] 

A.  Intransitive : 

1.  To  wake ;  to  cease  from  sleeping  ;  iio  be 
awakened. 

"  He  bigaii  to  vmkne."  n.ivAok,  2,164. 

*  2.  To  lie  or  keep  awake  ;  nut  to  t-leep  ;  to 
watch. 

*'  Look  with  the  eyes  of  heivveii  that  niv'litly  waken 
To  viuw  the  woiidei'a  of  the  gluiious  AUker  " 

Jieaum.  &  Flet. :  Mad  Lover,  v. 

E,  Traiisitive : 

1.  To  excite  orarouse  from  sleep;  to  awaken. 

*'  A  uiEm  wakened  out  of  sleep.'— Zo-chariah  iv.  1. 

2.  To  excite  or  stir  up  to  action  or  nioliuu  ; 
to  rouse. 

"  It  was  neoe«sary  that  .  .  .  the  drowsiiiesB  of  hesil. 
tatioii  [tthould  be  J  wa/cenediutoieaolve."— Idler,  So.  43. 

3.  To  excite,  to  produce  ;  to  call  forth. 

"  They  .  .  .  waken  raptmea  Uinli." 

Milton:  e.  L.,  lii.  389. 

•wak'-en,  a.  [Waken,  v.]  Awake;  not 
sleupiug ;  watcliful. 

"  But  that  grief  keeps  me  wtken,  I  should  aJeep.* 
J/arlowe.    (Annandale.) 

wak'-en-er,  s.  [Eng.  waken,  v. ;  -cr.]  One 
wild  (jr  that  which  wakens,  or  arouses  from 
sltep. 

Wak'-eu-ing,  pr.  pan,  a.,  &  s.    [Waken,  v.\ 

A.  &  B,  -4s  pr.  -par.  &  "particip.  adj. :  (See 
the  verlj). 

C,  As  suhsi. :  The  act  of  one  who  wakens  ; 
an  awakening. 

•JT  Wakening  of  a  process  : 

Scots  Law:  The  reviving  of  a  process,  in 
which,  after  calling  a  summons,  no  judii-ial 
proceeding  takes  place  for  a  year  and  a  ilay, 
the  process  being  thus  said  to  fall  asleep. 

wak'-er,  s.    [Eng.  waJc(e),  v. ;  -er.] 

1.  One  who  watches ;  one  who  is  wakeful 
or  watchful. 

"The  toaker  gose,  the  ciickowe  ever  unkind." 

Cfiaucer:  Assemblie  of  Foulet, 

2.  One  who  wakes  or  rouses  from  sleep  ;  an 
awake  ner. 

3.  One  who  attends  at  or  takes  part  in  g 
wake. 

wake'- rife,  \pauk-rife,  a.  [Eng.  walze 
(1),  s.  ;  -rife.]    Wakeful. 

"And  waherife  through  the  corpsgard  oft  he  jpast,' 
Hudson:  Judith,  lii.  89. 

wak'-ing,  *wak-yng,  *  wak-ynge,  pr. 

par.,  a.,  &  s.     [Wake,  v.] 

A.  As  pr.  par. :  (See  the  verb). 

B.  As  adjective : 

1.  Being  awake;  not  asleep ;  not  sleeping. 

"When  woes  the  waking  sense  alone  assail." 

/■t-'pe  .■  Homer  ;  Odyssey  XX.  89. 

2.  Rousing  from  sleep ;  exciting  to  action 
Or  moti'm. 

3.  Awakening ;  becoming  awake. 

4.  Coming  at  the  time  of  awakening, 

"  Fair  g!a<Kome  waking  thoughts." 

Tltomton  :  Castle  of  iTMolence,  L  27. 

C  As  substantive : 

*  1.  The  act  or  state  of  watching  ;  a  watch, 

"In  the  toarlhewn  k,i/iigot  the  uyght  he  cam  to  hem 
walkyjige  above  the  see.'  —  tVycUji :  Matthew  xiv. 

*  2.  The  state  or  period  of  being  awake. 

**  The  time  it  wasteth  nieht  and  day. 
And  steleth  from  us.  what  prively  sleplng. 
And  what  thurgh  uegUgence  in  our  waking." 

Chaucer:  C.  T.,  4,448. 

)  3.  The  act  of  holding  a  wake  or  of  watching 

the  dead. 

waking-hours,  s.  pi.  The  hours  during 
which  one  is  awake. 

wal'-a-ite,  ».    [Valaite.] 

*wa-la-"wa,  interj.  [Mid.  Eng.  lyo,  to,  wo!] 
Alas,  welaway  (q.v,). 

Wal'-cher-en  (ch  guttural),  s.    [See  def.] 
Geog. :  Th  e  most  westerly  island  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Scheldt. 

*  WalcUeren-fever,  s. 

Pathol,  :  Remittent  fever  which  caused  the 


death  of  about  7,000  British  tniops  when  an 
army  encamped  in  the  mai'shes  of  Walchereu 
in  1809. 

walch'-i-a,  s.  [Named  after  J.  E.  E.  Walch 
(172j-177y),  a  German  theologian  and  natu- 
ralist.] 

Palceobot. :  A  genus  of  Coniferous  trees  akin 
to  tlie  Cypress.  It  has  short  leaves.  One 
species  is  in  the  Permian,  one  in  the  Tii:is, 
and  one  in  the  Jurassic  rocks  of  England. 
The  best  known  species  is  the  Permian  one, 
U''alckia  piitiformis. 

wal'-cho^-ite,  s.  [After  Walchow,  Moravia, 
whei'C  found  ;  sutf.  -ite  (Mln.).^ 

Mill. :  A  native  resin,  occurring  in  yellow 
translucent  to  opaque  masses  in  a  brown  coal. 
Hardness,  I'o  to  2;  sp.  gr.  I'O  to  1-009. 
Compos.  :  carbon,  80-41;  hydrogen,  10-06; 
oxygen,  8-93  =  100. 

walck-e-na'-er-a,  s.  [From  Walckenaer, 
author  of  a  work  oh  spiders.] 

Zool.:  A  genus  of  TheridiidiE,  having  the 
portion  of  the  eephalothorax  which  bears  the 
eyes  more  or  less  elevated.  Tyi>e  IValclcenaera 
acuminata,  a  small  spider  found  under  stones 
and  on  rails  in  England. 

Wal-den'-se^,  Val-den'-se§i,  s.  pi.  (Named 
From  Peter  Waldo,  their  alleged  founder, 
born  at  Vaux  (Lat.  Waldum)  on  tlie  Rhone, 
early  in  the  twelfth  <!entury.] 

Church  Hist. :  A  sect  which  for  many  cen- 
turies has  maintained  its  independence  of  tlie 
Church  of  Rouje,  fi'om  which  it  differs  in 
tenets  and  government.  Its  chief  seats  have 
long  been  iu  the  three  high  valleys  of  Pied- 
mont, situated  in  the  Cottian  Alps,  on  the 
Italian  side  of  the  main  chain,  but  so  near 
the  great  pass  between  France  and  Italy, 
that  French  as  well  as  Italian  is  spoken  in 
the  valleys.  They  claim  to  have  arisen  in 
apostolic  times,  maintaining  an  unbroken 
succession  of  bishops,  but  the  claim  is  un- 
founded, and  they  probably  deiived  their 
oriyiu  from  Peter  Waldo  [see  etym.],  a  rich 
merchant  of  Lyons,  and  deeply  pious  man, 
who  at  first  had  no  desire  to  depart  from 
the  tenets  of  the  Roman  Churcli,  but  simply 
aimed  at  deepening  the  religious  feeling  of 
its  adherents.  He  was  ultimately  brought 
into  collision  uith  tlie  Church  authorities 
when,  in  and  after  1160,  he  had  the  four 
gospels  translated  from  Latin  into  French, 
and  adopted  the  view  that  it  was  lawful  for 
laymen  to  preach.  His  opinions  spread 
rapidly;  his  followers,  like  himself,  not  at 
first  greatly  ditfering  in  doctiine  from  the 
Church  of  Rome.  According  to  Comba  (Hist, 
de  Vaudois  d'ftalie)  they  had  no  distinctive 
Waldensiau  literature,  nor  any  wide  religious 
influence,  until  after  they  had  been  influenced 
by  the  teaching  of  Wycliffe  and  his  disciple 
Huss.  [Hussites.]  M.  Moniet  (Histolre  Lit- 
Uraire  des  Vaudois)  divides  Waldensian  liteia- 
ture  into  three  periods:  (1)  The  CaLhoUc 
period,  during  which  the  dogmas  and  prac- 
tices of  the  Church  were  accepted.  (2)  The 
Hussite  period,  in  whi(^h  the  Pope  is  fiercely 
attacked,  the  Sacraments  are  invalid  by 
reason  of  the  wickedness  of  the  priests,  and 
there  is  a  strong  leaning  towarcls  the  Uni- 
versal Priesthood.  (3)  The  Calvinistic  period, 
marked  by  falsification  of  documents,  forgery, 
and  mutilation,  with  the  object  of  showing 
that  the  Waldensian  is  a  Christian  body  which 
had  descended  fi-om  Apostolic  times,  preserv- 
ing their  faith  through  the  ages  in  primitive 
form.  This  fiction  M.  Montet  has  destroyed, 
though,  as  he  acknowledges,  the  late  Mr. 
Henry  Bradshaw  had  already  exposed  the 
real  character  of  some  of  the  documents  ad- 
duced. After  the  Reformation,  persecuti(m, 
which  had  already  been  directed  against  them 
became  more  fierce.  Numbers  were  slain 
by  Francis  I.,  of  France,  in  1545  and  1546, 
by  the  Duke  of  Savoy  iu  1560,  and  by  Charles 
Emmanuel  IT.  in  1655.  Other  persecutions 
followed  in  1663,  1064,  and  1686,  great  sym- 
pathy for  the  sufferers  being  shown  by  Pro- 
testant nations,  especially  by  England  dur- 
ing the  Pintectorate.  Gradually  the  Walden- 
sians  obtained  toleration  ;  on  December  15, 
1853,  they  received  permission  from  Victor 
Emmanuel  II.  to  erect  a  cliurfh  in  Turin,  and 
it  is  probable  that  they  will  unite  with  the 
Free  Church  of  Italy.  The  services  are  of 
the  plainest  type  of  Genevan  Piotpstrintism, 
the  ppople  only  joining  in  the  occasional  sing- 
ing of  a  hymn. 


Wal-den'-si-an,  a.  &s.    [WAi-r-RvsRs.] 
A.  As  adj.  :  Of  or  belonging  to  luc  u  aicieii* 
ses  (q.v.). 

"  It  would  appear  that  oiiiy  after  Luther'a  declaroi 
tioti  ill  favour  of  clerical  inarriuge  did  the  aactitH 
lift)  cciue  to  be  a  part  of  the  iValdeiiHan  doctrine."— 
Athanceum,  April  7,  1888,  p.  430. 

E,  As  subst.:  Any  person  holding  Walden- 
sian doctrines. 

"  Wiiat  13  known  of  the  earlier  Vaudois  writinca 
shows  that  the  IVahlensiami  were  far  more  liltely  to 
adopt  .-Lu  exidtiug  Cathulic  traiiulatiuii  thau  to  ortgla- 
ate  uun  for  ih0iuaalvea."—Athen{Bum,   April  1,   iSSS, 

p.  42a. 

*  wald'-grave,  s.  [Ger.  wald—a  forest,  and 
yraj  =■  a  luler.]  [Grieve,  s.,  Weald.]  In  the 
old  German  Empire,  a  head  forest-ranger. 
[W11.DGRAVE.J 

wald'-heim-ite,  s.  [After  Waldheim,  Saxony, 
where  found  ;  sutt".  ~ite  (Min.).} 

Min. :  An  altered  mineral,  resembling  the 
actiuolite  variety  of  hornblende  found  in 
serpentine.  It  contains  over  12  per  cent,  oi 
soda,  which  suggests  a  relationship  to  arfved- 
sonite  (q.v.).    {Dana.) 

Wald'-i^m,  s.  [Named  from  Peter  Waldo.) 
[Waldenses.] 

Church  Hist. :  The  doctrines  of  the  Wal- 
denses (q.v.). 

"Other  poiuts  of  WaJdism  appear  equally  to  want 
the  geuuiue  spirituiU  hiislB."—Atnen<sum,  April  7, 13B8. 

wald'-wol-le  (w  as  v),  s.  [Ger.  =  wood 
wool.]    Pine-needle  wool  (q.v.). 

wale  (1),  s.  [A.S.  walu  (pi.  'wala)  =  s.  weal, 
a  mark  of  a  hlow;  cogn.  with  O.  Fries,  wcdu 
=  a  rod,  a  wand  ;  Icel.  voir  (genit.  volar)  =  a 
round  stick,  a  staff;  Sw.  dial,  val  =  a  round 
stick,  a  cudgel,  a  flail-handle ;  Goth,  waliis  = 
a  staH'.] 
L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  A  streak  or  stripe  produced  by  the  stroka 
of  a  rod  or  whip  on  animal  flesh. 

"TliB  wales,  marks,  scars  and  cicatrices."—/*,  ffot- 
land :  Plutarch,  p.  459. 

2.  A  ridge  or  streak  rising  above  thesurfaot 
of  cloth. 

•*  Thou  art  rougher  far 
And  of  a  coarser  wale." 

Beaum.  &  FLet. :  Four  Plays  in  One. 

3.  A  timber  bolted  to  a  row  of  piles  to 
secure  them  together  and  in  position. 

II.  Shipwright. :  A  wide  plank  at  certain 
portions  of  a  ship's  side,  extending  from  stem 
to  stern,  and  describing  the  curve  of  the 
strokes. 

wale-knot,  wall-knot^  s. 

Naut. :  A  particular  sort  of  large  knot, 
raised  upon  the  end  of  a  rope  by  untwisting 
the  stiands  and  interweaving  them  amongst 
each  other.  It  is  made  so  that  it  cannot  slip, 
and  serves  for  sheets,  tackles,  and  stoppers. 

wale-piece,  s.  A  horizontal  timber  of  A 
quay  or  jetty,  bolted  to  the  vertical  timbers, 
or  secured  by  anchor-rods  to  the  masonry,  to 
receive  the  impact  of  vessels  coming  ur  lying 
alongside. 

t  wale-wort, ».    [Wallwort.J 

wale  (2),  s.  [Wale  (2),  v.]  Theactof  chooslnfifj 
a  choice ;  a  person  or  thing  that  is  excellent ; 
the  pick,  the  best.    (Scotch.) 

"  Tlie  Bertrams  were  aye  the  wale  o*  the  coontlT 
aide."— Scott :  Ouy  Hannering,  ch.  Iv. 

wafie  (1),  v.t.    [Wale  (1),  s.]    To  mark  with 

wales  or  stripes. 

wale  (2),  v.t.     [Icel.  velja;  Dan.  valge;  Sw. 
vdlja;  Ger.  wahlen;  Goth.  waljan=-  to  choose 
or  select ;  Icel.  val ;   Ger.  wahl  =  a  choice.] 
To  choose,  to  select,  to  pick  out.    {Scotch.') 
"  Au'  likp  a  godly  elect  haini 
He's  waied  us  out  a  true  luio." 

Buna :  The  Ordination, 

wal-hal-la,  ».    [Valhalla.] 

wa'-Ue,  wa'-Ue,  i*.    [Wale  (2),  v.]    Amptot 

large,  excellent. 

**  Clap  in  hla  wdfie  newe  hlade." 

Iium$ :  To  a  ffaggiMt 

W^r-Use',  s.    [Valise.]    (Scotch.) 

walk  (I  silent),  *  walck,  *  walokOi 
*  walke  (pa.  t.  walked,  *  wlk,  pa.  par. 
walked,  *  wolke),  v.i.  &  t.  [A. 8.  weaUan  (pa,  t. 
we.6lc,  pa.  par.  wealcen)  =  to  lull,  to  toss  one'i 
self  about,  to  rove  about ;  cogn.  with  Dut. 
walken=:t<i  work  or  make  a  hat;  O.  Dut, 
watcken  =  to  press  or  squeeze ;   Icel.  vAlkn^ 


fate,  ^t,  f^e,  amidst,  wliat,  f&ll,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot; 
or,  w^bre,  wolt  work,  whd,  son ;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rule,  fiill ;  try,  Syrian,    se,  <e  =  e ;  ey  =  a ;  qu  =  kw* 
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voVca-=  to  roll,  to  stamp,  to  roU  about ;  vdlk 
a  tossing  about;  Sw.  valka—  to  roll,  to  full, 
to  work  ;  Dan.  valke  =  to  full,  to  mill  ;  Gfr. 
walkeii  =  to  full ;  0,  H.  Ger.  wakhan  =  to  full, 
to  roll  or  move  about ;  Lat.  volvo  =  to  roll.] 
A.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  advance  by  alternate  steps,  setting 
one  foot  bc'foie  the  other,  without  ruunins,  or 
so  that  one  foot  is  set  down  before  tlie  other  is 
taken  up  ;  to  step  along.    {WycUffe  :  Mark  ii.) 

2.  To  go  or  travel  on  foot ;  to  ramble  ; 
especially,  to  move  or  go  on  foot  for  recreative 
eiei-cise  or  the  like. 

"Will  you  walk  with  me  «»-l)Oiit  the  town?" 

Shakesp. :  Vomedi/  of  Errors,  i.  2. 

3.  To  go,  to  come,  to  step. 

"  Pray  you,  loalk  near." 

Shitkesp. :  Timon  of  Athenst  il.  i 

*     i.  To  move  about  as  a  spiiit  or  spectre,  or 
-  ,j  uiie  in  a  state  of  somnambulism. 

'The  spirits  o"  tliw  dead  may  wafk  agaiu." 

Sh(Lkes/J.  -   fVinter'a  Tale,  iii.  3. 

5.  To  move  off;  to  push  off;  to  depart. 
iCvUou.) 

6.  To  live,  act,  and  behave  in  any  particular 
manner;  to  conduct  one's  self;  to  pursue  a 
particular  course  of  life.    {MicaJi  vi.  8.) 

*  7.  To  act,  to  move. 

"  III  him  the  avirit  of  a  hero  vjalk'd." 

Wordsimrth:  Excursion,  Xtk.  YiL 

*  8.  To  be  in  action  or  motion  ;  to  act,  to 
wag.    (Spenser:  F.  Q.,  II.  iv.  5.) 

*  9.  To  roll,  to  turn. 

••  His  rolling  eiea  diil  never  rest  in  place. 
But  taal/Ue  eacbwbere  for  feare  of  hid  mischnunce." 
Spenser:  F.  y.,  Hi.  xiL  16. 

*  10.  To  revolve,  to  turn. 

**  From  euery  coast  that  hen-uen  wntks  about, 
UiLue  thituer  come  the  uoUe  rnartiall  crew." 

Spenser:  F.  y..  I.  vii.  45. 

*  n.  To  be  stirring ;  to  be  or  go  abroad ;  to 
mix  in  society. 

"  Tis  pity  that  thou  liveat 
To  wajft  where  any  lioiiest  men  resort." 

SJiakesp. :  Comedy  of  Errari,  V. 

B.  Transitive: 

1.  To  pass  through,  over,  along,  or  upon. 
"  She  walks  the  waters  like  a  thing  of  life." 

Byron  ■  Corsair,  L  3. 

<(f  An  elliptical  use,  in,  through^  &c.,  being 
omilted. 

2.  To  cause  to  walk  or  step  slowly ;  to  lead, 
drive,  or  ride  with  a  slow  pace. 

"To  walk  my  ambling  gelding."— Sftafcesp.:  Merry 
Wives  of  Windsor,  ii.  2. 

3.  To  subject  to  the  process  of  fulling ;  to 
full.     (Scotch.) 

"  That  the  walker,  and  fuller  shall  truly  walke,  full 
thicke,  and  worke  every  wehlie  of  woollen  yarne."— 
Easlal :  Coll.  of  Stat.  Hen.  VIII.  (an.  6). 

4.  To  train,  as  a  young  foxhound. 
"Returned  his  thanks  to  those  who  had  walked 

puvpies."— /''ic/rf.  Aug.  27,  1887. 

6.  To  complete  or  perform  by  walking. 
"About  the  realm  ehe  walks  ber  dreadful  round." 
Pope:  Statins:  Thebaid.  710. 

6.  To  frequent,  as  a  prostitute.  [Street- 
Walking.] 

"The  other  prisoner  was  in  the  habit  of  walking  the 
Quadrant."— a.  Jame^s  Gazette,  July  2,  1887. 

^  1.  To  walk  into : 

(1)  To  scold  severely ;  to  give  a  drubbing  or 
severe  punishment  to.    (Colloq.) 

(2)  To  devour ;  to  eat  up.  (Colloq.  or  slang.) 
tl.  To  walk  over :  In  racing,  to  go  over  a  race- 
course at  a  walk  or  at  one's  leisure.  (Said  of 
a  horse  which  alone  conies  to  the  starting- 
pnsl.  out  of  all  tlie  entries,  and  has  only  to  go 
over  the  course  to  be  entitled  to  the  prize.) 

"He  then  proceeded  to  walk  over  the  imaginary 
course  fur  the  imiieinary  pla.te."— Field,  Aug.  la,  1887. 

*  3.  To  walk  alone :  To  be  an  outcast ;  to  be 
forsaken  or  shunned. 

"To  walk  alone,  like  one  that  had  the  pestilence," 
Shakesp  :  Two  Oentlemen,  iL  1. 

4.  To  walk  the  hospitals:  To  attend  the 
medical  and  surgical  practice  of  a  general 
hosintal,  as  a  student,  under  one  or  more  of 
the  regular  staff  of  physicians  or  surgeons 
attached  to  such  hospital, 

"  You  never  see  a  postboy  In  that  'ere  hotpUal  aa 
you  walked."— Dickens  :  Pickwick,  ch.  IL 

5.  To  walk  the  plank :  [Plank,  s.,  ^j. 
walk  (I  silent),  s.    [Walk,  v.] 

1.  The  act  of* walking. 

■■My  very  walk  should  be  a  jig."— JSSoftesp.  ;  Twelfth 
mght,  1.  3. 

2.  The  pace  of  one  who  walks  :  as,  He  went 
at  a  walk. 

3.  The  act  of  walking  for  recreation,  exer- 
cise, or  the  like. 


4.  Manner  of  walking;  gait,  step,  carriage. 

"  Morphens,  of  all  his  nnin'roua  train,  exin-ese'd 
The  shape  of  man,  and  imitated  liest 
The  wall.:"  Dryden.    (Tudd.) 

5.  The  length  of  way  or  circuit  through 
wliicli  one  walks.    (Shakesp,:  Mai:belh,  in.  3.) 

6.  A  piece  of  ground  lit  to  Witlk  or  stroll  on ; 
a  place  in  which  one  is  accustomed  to  walk. 

7.  A  place  laid  out  oi-  SL't  apart  for  walking ; 
an  avenue,  promenade,  pathway,  or  the  like  : 

(1)  An  avenue  set  with  trees,  or  laid  out  in 
a  grove  or  wood.  (Shakesp. :  Twelfth  Nlghl, 
U.  5.) 

(2)  A  garden-path. 

8.  The  state  of  being  in  training,  as  a  young 
hound. 

"The  puppies  have  been  taken  tu  from  walk." — 
Pali  Mall  Gazette,  Oct.  La,  ISSJ, 

9.  A  rope-walk, 

10.  A  district  habitually  served  by  a  hawker 
or  itinertiiit  vomlor  of  any  commodity;  as,  a 
milkman's  walk. 

11.  A  district  or  piece  of  ground  in  which 
animals  graze  ;  a  tract  of  some  extent  where 
sheep  fet'd  ;  a  pasture  for  sheep ;  a  sheep- 
walk,  a  sheep-run. 

*12.  In  tlie  London  Royal  Exchange,  any 
portion  of  the  ambulatory  which  is  specially 
frequented  by  merchants  or  traders  to  some 
particular  country.    (SimDionds.) 

*13.  Manner  or  course,  as  of  life;  way  of 
living  :  as,  a  person's  vjalk  and  conversation. 

*14.  Intercourse. 

"  Oh  I  for  a  closer  wnlk  with  God." 

C'-wper  :  Olney  Hyvvns,  L 

15.  Space,  range  ;  sphere  of  action ;  a  de- 
partment, as  of  art,  science,  or  literature. 

"  To  achieve  fame  in  the  higher  walks  ol  art." — Cos- 
eellB  Tiichnical  lidncaior,  pt.  xi.,  p.  a23. 

*  walk -mill,   *waulke-mill,  ».     A 

fnlliiig-niill. 

"A  waulkemill  or  fullers  worke-house."- j-.  fful- 
land :  Plinte,  bk.  xxxv.,  ch.  xi. 

walk-over,  s.  In  racing,  the  traversing 
of  tlie  cour.se  by  a  horse  which  is  the  only 
starter  ;  hence,  an  easy  victory;  a  victory 
without  opposition. 

"In  eases  where  no  second  horse  exists  in  raciuf^ 
law,  either  for  want  of  lUating  or  by  reason  ol  a  walk- 
over:'~Fiald.  June  25.  1887. 

walk'-a-ble  (Ik  as  k),  a.    [Eng.  walk  ;  -able.] 
Fit  for'walking  :  cajtable  of  being  walked  over; 

"Your  now  walkable  roads  had  not  roused  your 
spirit."- Sw^/'i.'  Letter  to  SlieHdan,  vol.  ii,,  p.  12, 

Walk'-er  (I  silent),  s.     [Various  persons  so 
■  named.] 

Walker's  battery,  s. 

Elect. :  A  battery  resembling  Smee's  battery 
(q.v.),  excejit  that  the  electro-negative  plate 
is  gas  gi-aphite  or  platinized  grapliite.  It  is 
excited  by  dilute  sulphuric  acid.    (Ganot.) 

+  Walker's  earth,  s. 

Geol. :  The  name  given  in  Herefordshire  to 
an  unctuous  fuller's  earth,  oucurring  in  beds 
separating  the  Aymestry  or  Ludlow  limestone 
(Upper  Silurian).  It  tends  to  decay  and 
produce  landslips.    (Murchison:  Siluria.) 

walk'-er  (I  silent),  s.    [Eng.  walk,  v  ;  -er.} 
1.  One  who  walks  ;  a  pedestrian. 
"They  are  not  always  the  less  pleasant  to  the  walfter 
OTBpecU\tor."—Hei/nolds:  Discoarses,  No.  13. 

*  2.  That  with  which  one  walks ;  a  foot. 

"Lame  Mulciber,  his  walkers  quite  niissrown." 
Chapman :  Homer ;  Iliad  xx,  36. 

»3.  Forest  Law:  An  officer  appointed  to 
walk  over  a  certain  space  for  inspection  ;  a 
forester. 

*  4.  One  who  deports  himself  in  a  particular 
manner. 

5.  One  who  walks  or  fulls  cloth ;  a  fuller. 
(See  extract  under  Walk,  v.,  B.  3.) 

6.  One  who  trains  young  hounds. 

"In  giving  the  toast  'Success  to  foxnuntlng,  and 
the  puppy  walkersof  England."— /^ieM.  Aug.  27.  1887. 

1[  Walker!  or  Knokey  Walker!  A  slang  ex- 
clamation of  incredulity,  wlien  a  story  is  told 
or  a  statement  niarle  which  is  known  or  be- 
lieved to  be  false.  The  origin  of  the  expres- 
sion is  much  disputed,  and  was  discussed  at 
length  in  Notes  &  Queries.  There  are  three  ex- 
planations of  the  phrase  :  (1)  That  many  years 
ago  tliere  was  an  aquihne-nosed  Jew  named 
Walker,  a  popular  lecturer  on  astronomy,  who, 
telescope  in  hand,  invited  his  pupils  to  "  take 
a  sight"  at  the  moon  and  stars.  The  phrase 
struck  his  schoolboy  auditory,  who  frequently 
*'took  a  sight"  with  thegestureof  outstretched 


arm  and  adjustment  to  nose  and  eye  ;  (2)  thiit 
Hookey  Walker  was  a  Limdon  magistruie  of 
dreaded  ncutencss  and  incredulity,  whose 
hooked  nose  gave  the  title  of  "  beak"  to  all 
his  successois  ;  (3)  that  John  Walker  was  an 
out-duor  cleik  iu  a  business  house  in  Cheap- 
side.  '*  Old  Jack,"  will)  tiad  a  liookod  nose, 
■wjisa  spy  upon  the  employes,  who  were  always 
throwing  discredit  on  his  rei)orfs,  so  thiit  iu 
time  his  word  was  disbelieved  and  his  occu- 
pation ceased.    (Slant}  Diet.) 

walk'-er-ite  (l  silent),  s.     [After  Dr.  Walker 
of  Edinburgh  ;  sull'.  -He  (Mui.).] 
Min. :  The  same  as  PEcroLiTii;  (q.v.). 

Walk'-er-ite§  (l  silent),  s.  pi.     [See  def.] 
Church  Hist.:  An  Irish  body  of  Sandema- 
nians,  established  by  a  minister  itanu'd  Walker, 
who  seceded  from  the  oiiginal  body  early  in 
the  nineteenth  century. 

walk'-ing  (I  silent),  *  walck-ynge,  *  walk- 

ynge,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.     [Walk,  v.] 
A.  t  B.  As  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj. :  (See 

the  verb). 
C  As  substantive : 

1.  The  act  of  one  who  walks. 

2.  A  mode  or  manuer  of  living;  course  of 
life.    (Deut.  ii.  7.) 

3.  The  act  or  process  of  fulling  cloth. 

^  In  walking,  the  centre  of  gravity  in  suc- 
cessive steps  describes  a  series  of  consecutive 
curves,  with  tlieir  convexities  upwards,  very 
much  resembling  the  line  of  flight  of  many 
birds.  The  movement  of  the  top  of  the  head 
is  similar  to  that  traced  by  the  centre  of 
gra\ity.    (Fo'^ter:  Physiol.) 

walking-beam,  s.    [Beam  (l),  s.,  II.  3,] 

walking-cane,  s.  A  walking-stick  mada 
of  cane. 

walking-fern,  ». 

Bot. :  Lycopmiium  aloppcuroideSj  a  North 
American  species.    (Loudon.) 

walking-fish,  s. 

Ichtky. :  A  poptdar  name  for  any  species  of 
the  Opiiioeephalida  (q.v.). 

walking-gentleman,  s. 

Theat.  :  An  actor  who  fills  subordinate 
parts  requiring  a  gentlemanly  appearance, 

walking-lady,  s. 

Theat. :  A  lady  wlio  fills  parts  analogous  t® 
those  taken  by  a  walking  gentleman. 

walking-leaf,  s. 

Bot. :  Caviptosorus  rhizophyllus. 
walking-leaves,  s.  pZ.    [LEAF-iNsEcrra,| 
walking-staff,  «.    A  walking-stick. 
walking-stick,  s. 

1.  Ord.  Lang.:  A  staff  or  stick  earned  iff, 
the  hand  forsupport  oramusement  in  walking. 

'*  You  may  take  me  iu  with  a  wnlking-stick, 
"Eivew  when  you  please,  and  hold  me  with  a  pacbi 
threaiL  "        Bfaam,  &  Flet. :  Beggar's  Bush,  V.  L 

2.  Entom.  :  A 
popular  name  for 
any  species  of  the 
family  Phasmidae 
(q.v.),  from  the  fact 
that  they  are  desti- 
tute of  wings,  and 
resemble  dry  twigs 
so  closely  that,  ex- 
cept for  their  mo- 
tion, it  is  difficult 
to  believe  they  are 
really  alive.  They 
are  natives  of  sub- 
tropical and  the 
warmer  temperate 
regions,  and  walk 
gently  among  the 
branches    of  trees, 

reposing  in  the  .sun,    walkino-si'ICK  insects. 
with  their  long,  an- 

tenniie-like  legs  stretched  out  in  front.    Called 
also  Animated  Sticks,  Walking  Straws,  &c 

Walking-stick  insect :  [Walking-stick,  2.]. 

walking-straw, 

Entom. :  Any  species  of  the  family  Phas- 
mldfe{q.v.);  si^e:C\f.  Acrophiilla(Phasma)  titan, 
a  gigantic  species  from  New  South  Wales. 

walking-ticket,  walking-paper,  a. 

An  order  to  leave  an  office  ;  an  order  of  dis- 
missal.    (Slang.) 


toll  1)6^-  poiit  j6^l;  cat,  9eU,  chorus.  $hin,  toench;  go.  gem:  thin,  this;  sin,  as;  expect,  Xenophon,  eifist.   ph  =  t 
-€ian,  -tlan  =  sh^n.   -tion,  -sion  =  shun;  -tion.  -gion  =  zhun.   -cious,  -tious,  -sious  =  shiia.   -hie.  -die,  6lc.  =  heU  deL 
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walking-tyrant,  a.    [Chrysolophus.] 
walking-wheel,  s. 

1.  A  pedometer  (q.  v.). 

2.  A  cylinder  which  is  made  to  revolve 
about  an  axle  hy  the  weight  of  men  or  animals 
climbing  by  steps  eiiher  its  iiitemal  or  ex- 
ternal periphery.  Employed  fur  tlie  purpose 
of  laisiug  water,  giiuding  corn,  and  various 
other  operations  for  which  a  moving  power 
is  required.    ITbead-wheeu] 

wal'-Uyr,  «.    [Valkyr.] 

wall  (1),  *  wal,  *  walle,  s.  [A.S.  wmJ,  weall 
=  a  rainiiai-t  of  earth,  a  wall  of  stone,  from 
Lat.  valluin  =  a  raini>ai-t,  from  vallus  =  a 
stake,  a  pale,  a  palisade  ;  Wei.  gwal  =  &  ram- 
part; Dut.  waL;  Sw.  vail;  Ger.  wall.] 
L  Ordinary  Ijinguage : 

1.  A  work  or  structure  of  stone,  brick,  or 
fiimilur  material,  mised  to  some  height,  and 
serving  to  inclose  a  space,  form  a  division, 
support  superincumbent  weights,  form  a 
defence,  shelter,  or  security;  one  of  the  np- 
riglit  inclosing  sides  of  a  building  or  room ; 
a  solid  and  permanent  inclosing  fence,  as 
aionnd  a  field,  a  park,  a  town,  or  the  like. 

"They  gave  them  also  thirhelp  to  build  a  uewwoZ^ 
not  tit  eai-th  ns  the  former,  bat  of  stuue."— Milton : 
Jfitt.  Eng..  bk.  iii. 

2.  A  rampart ;  a  fortified  enceinte  or  bar- 
rier.   (Generally  in  the  plural.) 

"  Why  should  I  war  without  the  loaV*  of  Troy, 
That  find  such  cruel  battle  here  withiu?" 

Shaketp. :  Troilux  A  CtesBida,  i.  1. 

3.  Anything  resembling  a  wall :  as,  a  wall 
of  armed  men. 

*  4.  A  defence ;  a  means  of  security  or  pro- 
tection. 

"  They  were  a  waU  unto  us  both  by  nigbt  and  day." 
—1  Samuel  xxv.  16, 

II,  Technically: 

1.  Mining:  The  rock  inclosing  a  vein.  The 
upper  and  lower  poitinns  are  known  as  the 
roof  and  floor  respectively.  Where  the  dip 
is  considerable,  the  upper  boundary  is  the 
hanging-wall,  and  the  lower  the  fo»t-wall. 

2.  Naut. :  A  large  knot  worked  on  the  end 
of  a  rope  ;  as  of  a  man-rope,  for  instance. 

H  *  (1)  To  go  to  the  wall :  To  get  the  worst 
of  a  contest. 

"That  shews  theea  weak  slave ;  for  the  weakest  j^om 
to  the  wiilt." — Shakesp,  :  /iomea  &  Juliet,  i.  1. 

(2)  To  hang  by  the  wall:  To  hang  up  neg- 
lected ;  hence,  not  to  be  made  use  of. 

"  I  am  richer  tliaii  to  hang  bn  the  waUa." 

ahah'sp.  :  Cymbeline,  iil.  A. 

*  (3)  To  push  (or  thrust)  to  the  wall :  To  force 
to  give  place  ;  to  ciush  by  superior  power. 

"  Women,  being  the  weaker  vessels,  are  ever  thrtut 
to  the  taiiU." — Hhakeip. :  /iomeo  A  Juliet,  i.  1. 

*  (4)  To  take  the  wall  of:  To  get  the  better  of. 

*•  I  will  take  the  wttll  of  auy  man  or  maid."— 
Bhakesp. :  Romeo  £  Juliet,  i.  1. 

wall-barley,  s. 

Bot. :  Hordenm  murimim,  a  species  with  long 
brittle  a.wns,  which  stick  in  the  tliroat  of  the 
cattle  which  feed  upon  them. 

wall-bearing,  s. 

Mach. :  A  bearing  for  receiving  a  shaft  when 
altering  or  passing  through  a  wall. 

wall-box,  s. 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  A  box  let  into  a  wall  for  the 
-seption  of  letters  for  post. 

2.  Mach. :  A  device  for  supporting  a  plum- 
(Qcr-block  in  which  a  shaft  rests  in  passing 
through  a  wall.  It  consists  of  a  rectangular 
cast-irou  frame,  having  arrangements  for  re- 
ceiving and  holding  the  box  in  hxed  position. 

wall-butterfly,  s. 

Entom. :  Lasiommata  megcera  (Stainton),  Pyr- 
mrga  megasra  (Newman),  a  British  butterfly. 
Wings  fulvoi^-s,  with  dai'k-brown  markings ; 
the  fore  ones  with  a  black  spot  having  a  white 
centre,  and  the  hind  ones  with  three  similar 
spots  and  the  rudiments  of  a  fourth.  Cater- 
pillar green,  with  two  yellowish  lines  on  each 
iide  ;  the  head  and  the  tail  reddish.  It  feeds 
on  Timothy-grass. 

wall-clamp,  s.  A  brace  or  tie  to  hold 
■walls  together,  or  the  two  parts  of  a  double 
wall,  to  prevent  spreading. 

wall-creeper,  s. 

Ornith. :  Tichodroma  murariay  a  native  of 
southern  and  centi'al  Eurr)pe.  It  frequents 
walls  and  periiendicular  ror;ks  in  preference 
to  trees,  the  favourite  lesort  of  the  genus 


Certbia.  It  is  a  very  pr6tty  bird,  about  six 
inches  long ;  plumage  light  gray,  with  bright 
crimson  on  the  shoulders,  the  lai^er  wing- 
coverts,  and  the  inner  webs  of  the  secondaries ; 
the  rest  of  the  wings  black  ;  tail  black,  tipped 
with  white.  Called  also  Spider-catcher,  from 
its  habit  of  feeding  on  .spiders  and  insects 
{Wiltughby,  Ornithology  (ed.  Ray),  p.  143). 

wall-cress,  s.    [Cress,  s.,  t  (32).] 

wall  desk,  s.  A  bracket  desk  attached 
to  a  wall. 

wall-fern,  s.  -^ ^ 

Bot. :  Polypodiuin.  vulgare. 

waU-fruit,  s.  Fruit  grown  on  trees 
planted  and  trained  against  a  walL 

wall-germander,  s. 

Bot. :  I'eucrium  Chamtedrys 
wall-ink,  s. 

Bot, :  Veronica  Beccahunga.    [Bbooklihb.] 

wall-knot,  a,    [Wale-knot.] 
wall-lettuce,  s. 

Bot. :  Lac(wca  (formerly  Prenanthes)muralis. 
It  is  an  annual  or  biennial,  one  to  three  feet 
high,  with  narrow  membranous  leaves  and 
yellow  flowers.  Found  on  old  walls  and  in 
rocky  copses. 

wall-lizard,  s. 

Zoology : 

1.  Lctcerta  muralis,  common  in  the  south  of 
Europe. 

2.  Any  species  of  Geckotid8e(q.  v.).  [Gecko.] 
t  wall-newt,  s.     An  unidentified  reptile. 

"  Poor  Tom ;  that  eats  .  .  .  the  wall-newt  and  tbe 
water."— iS'mte«/j. ;  Lear,  iii.  4. 

wall-paper,  s.    Paper-hangings. 
wall-pellitory,  s.    [Pellitory,  TJ  (2).] 
wall-pennywort,  s. 

Bot. :  Cotyledon  Umbilicus.    [Cotyledon.] 
wall-pepper,  o. 

Bot. :  Sedum  acre.     [Sedum.] 

wall-piece,  s.  A  piece  of  artillery 
mounted  on  a  wall. 

wall-plate,  s. 

1,  Building : 

(1)  A  piece  of  timber  let  into  a  wall  to  serve 
as  a  bearing  for  the  ends  of  the  joists. 

(2)  A  raising-plate  (q.v.). 

2.  Mach. :  The  vertical  back-plate  of  a 
plummer-block  bracket,  for  attachment  to 
the  wall  or  post. 

wall-rocket,  s. 

Bot. :  Diplotaxis  tenuifolia.    [Diflotaxis.] 
\rall-rue,  s. 

Bot. :  Aspleiiium  Ruta-muraria,  a  British 
fern,  with  the  wiry  stipes  black  below,  fronds 
one  to  two  inches  long,  recurved,  often  del- 
toid, bipinnate.    Found  on  walls  and  rocks. 

wall-saltpetre,  s.  A  popular  name  for 
Nitrucalcite  (q.v.). 

wall-sided,  a. 

Na%U. :  Said  of  a  ship  with  upright  sides 
above  the  water-line  ;  in  contradistinction  to 
the  term  tumbling-home,  in  which  the  ship 
bulges  below,  and  has  less  beam  at  the  upper 
deck  than  at  the  water-line. 

wall-spleen  wort,  s. 

Bot. :  Asplenium  Trichomanes,  a  British 
fern,  with  the  stipes  brown  above,  black 
below,  the  frond  six  to  twelve  inches  high, 
linear  pinnate,  with  fifteen  to  forty  pinnae. 

'wall-spring,  s.  A  spring  of  water 
issuing  from  stratified  rocks. 

wall-tent,  s.  A  tent  or  marquee  with 
upright  sides. 

\iraU-tree,  s. 

Hort. ;  A  fruit-tree  nailed  to  the  wall  for 
the  better  exposure  of  the  fruit  to  tbe  sun, 
for  the  radiation  of  the  heat  of  the  wall,  and 
for  protection  from  liigh  winds, 

wall-washer,  s.  A  large  plate  at  the 
end  of  a  tie-rod  to  extend  the  external  bear- 
ing. They  are  known  as  bonnets,  stars,  b's, 
according  to  shape. 

\(rall-wasp,  s. 

Entom.:  Odyuerus parietum.     [Odynerus.] 


wall  (2),  5.    [Well,  s.J 

wall  (3),  s.    [Icel.  vagi  =  a  beam,  a  beam  or 
disease  in  the  eye.]    (See  compound.) 

wall-eye,  *waule-eye,  *whal-ele, 
*  whall-eye,  s.  An  eye  in  which  the  iris  ia 
of  a  vei-y  light  gray  or  whitish  colour.  (Said 
connnoiily  of  lioi'ses.) 

"  A  i>iiir  o(  wall-eyes  iu  a  face  forced," 

BenJouson:  Cynthia's  Rcvelt.y  2. 

wall-eyed,  a. 

1.  Having  an  eye,  the  iris  of  which  is  of  a 
very  light  gray  or  whitish  colour.  (Said  of 
horses.) 

2.  Having  eyes  with  an  undue  proportion 
of  white;  having  the  white  of  the  eye  very, 
lai^e  and  distorted,  or  on  one  side.    {Prov.)     I 

*  3.  Glaring-eyed,  fierce-eyed. 

"  Wall-eyed  wrath  or  atAriuK  I'ftge." 
^  SJuikeip. :  King  John.  iv.  % 

wall,  v.t.     [Wall,  s.l 

*  1,  To  inclose  with  or  as  with  a  wall  or 

walls. 

"Amphlouu. 
Tbat  with  his  aingiug  walled  the  cltea" 

Cltaucer:  C.  7".,  17,067. 

*  2.  To  defend  by  or  as  by  walls  ;  to  fortify. 

"  Walled  by  nature  'gaiiiBt  invadeTs  wronif." 

Spenter:  F.  Q.,  I  v.  x.  6. 

*  3.  To  obstruct  or  hinder,  as  by  a  wall 
opposed. 

"  To  wall  thee  from  the  liberty  of  flight." 

Shakenp.  :  1  Uenry  VL,  iv.  %. 

*  4.  To  fill  up  with  a  wall. 

5,  In  university  slang,  To  gate  (q.v.X 


Wal'-la-ba, 


[Guianan  name.  J    [Eperua.] 


Wallaba-tree,  s. 

Bot. :  Eperua  falcata. 

wal'-la-bj^.    whal'-la-b3^,    wal'-la-bee, 

s.    [See  extract.! 
Zool. :  Any  individual  or  species  of  the  genus 

or  sub-genus  Halmaturus  (q.v.). 

"The  kangaroos  of  this  Bectioii  have  also  the  mudlo 
naked,  but  they  are  rather  smallev  Bpecka  (tliau 
those  of  Mauroijus  i)roi)er  and  of  the  auh-geuiiH 
OaphrauterJ,  freiiuenters  of  foreflta  and  dense  im- 
penetrable bueheB  and  Hcrubs,  ntid  hence  often  calleil 
bush-kaugarooa,  though  a  iiative  name  'wnUuby'  i» 
now  generidly  apiilied  to  i\iim."—£ncyc.  Brit.  (ed.  9Lh>, 
xiii.  810. 

Wal'-lScb,  s.  [Wallachia.]  A  ■Wallachian ; 
the  language  spoken  by  the  Wallacliians. 

Wal-l&ch'-i-an,  a.  &  s.    [See  def.] 

A.  As  adj.  :  Of  or  pertaining  to  Wallachia, 
its  language,  or  inhabitants. 
S.  As  subbtantlve : 

1.  A  native  or  inhabitant  of  Wallachia. 

2.  Tlie  language  spoken  by  theWallachiana; 
that  dialect  of  the  Romance  languages  spoken 
iu  Wallachia  and  Moldavia. 

Wallacbian-sheep,  s. 

Zool.:  A  variety  of  Ovis  aries,  remarkablo 
for  the  enormous  development  of  its  honiH, 
wliich  resemble  those  of  the  Koodoo.  Tlie 
fleece  is  composed  of  a  soft  woolly  undercoat, 
covered  with  and  protected  by  long  drooping 
hair.  Natives  of  Western  Asia  and  the  adja- 
cent portions  of  Europe ;  common  in  Wal- 
lachia, Hungary,  and  Crete.  Called  also  the 
Cretan  sheep. 

-wal'-lah,  suff.  [Hind.,  Mahratta,  &c.]  The 
agent  'in  doing  anything,  as  GhodiwaJZa  or 
Ghoriwallah  =  a  horse-keeper,  one  who  looks 
after  a  horse ;  Competition-waZ2a/i,  one  who 
has  succeeded  in  a  competitive  examination. 
(Anglo-Indian.) 

wal'-la-rod,  s.    [Native  Australian  word.] 
Zool. :   The  name  anplied  in  Australia  to 
various  specres  of  kangaroo. 

walled,  a.  [Eng.  wall  (1),  s. ;  -ed.]  Provided 
with  a  wall  or  walls ;  inclosed  or  fortified 
with  walls  ;  fortified. 

"The  cities  are  great,  and  walled  up  to  heaven."— 
Deuteronomy  t.  28. 

walled-area,  s. 

Metall. :  An  ore-roasting  space  inclosed  by 
thrtc  walls,  or  by  four,  with-  the  exception  of 
a  doorway. 

wal-le'-ni-a,  s.  (Named  after  an  Irishman, 
Mattliew  Wallen,  who  lielped  P.  Browne  with 
his  Natural  history  of  Jamaica.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Myrsinaccae,  tribe  Ardisi- 
eaa.     Shrubs  with  the  leaves  leathery,  entire ; 


f^te.  f^t,  i^e.  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;   we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;   go,  pdt« 
or,  wore,  woli;  work,  who,  son;  mute^  cub,  core.  9mte,  cor,  rule,  full;  try,  Syrian,    se,  os  =  e;  ey  —  a.;  qu  =  kw. 
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flowers  in  terminal  panicles ;  calyx  cam- 
panulate,  four-toothed  ;  corolla  tubular,  four- 
parted  ;  stjiniens  four ;  fruit  round,  fleshy. 
Found  in  tropical  America.  The  seeds  of 
Walienia  laur(folia  are  peppery. 

wall'-er,  s.  [Eng.  wall  (l),  v. ;  -er.]  One  who 
builds  walls. 

wall-er'-i-aii,  wall-er'-i-an-ite,  s.  [After 
the  Swedisli  mineralogist  Wailerius ;  suff.  -an, 
-aniie  (Min.).'] 

Min. .  A  variety  of  Aluminous  Hornblende 
(q.v.). 

wal'-let,  •  wal-et,  *  watel,  s.  [Tlie  aan.e 
word  as  wattle  (q.v.);  cf.  Ger.  wat  =  cloth; 
watsack,  wadsack  =  a  wallet ;  0.  Sw.  wad  = 
cloth  ;  Eng.  wad.  ] 

1.  A  bag  or  sack  for  containing  articles 
which  a  person  carries  with  him,  as  a  bag 
for  carrying  the  necessaries  for  a  journey  or 
march  ;  a  knapsack  or  pedlar's  or  beggar's 
pack,  bundle,  or  bag. 

"  He  entered  into  a  long  gallery,  where  he  laid  down 
ida  wallet:"— AdUuoii :  Spectator,  No,  289. 

2.  A  pocket-bonk  for  money.    (Amer.) 

3.  Anything  protuberant  and  swagging. 
"  Whose  tlironta  had  hnn»riiig  at  them 

Wallets  uf  flesh."  Shakesp.  :  Tempeit.  ilL  S. 

4.  A  supply. 

"  An  old  trupper,  who  hnd  a  good  wallet  ot  storfea 
for  the  crtinp-flre.  —Geitie,  In  JUacmillan't  Magazine. 
July,  1881,  p.  2:17. 

*wal-let-eer',  a.  [Eng.  wallet;  -eer.]  One 
who  bears  a  wallet ;  one  who  travels  with  a 
wallet  or  knapsack. 

Y&U'-fl^^-er,  s.     [Eng.  wall,  andjlowjer.] 

1.  Literally  &  Botany : 

(1)  The  genus  Cheiranthus,  and  spec.  Cheir- 
anthus  Cheiri.  It  is  a  perennial  crucifer,  with 
a  stem  sluubby  >)elow,  adjiressed  bipar- 
tite hairs,  lanceolate,  acute,  entire  leaves, 
large  racemed  flowers  having  petals  with  long 
claws,  a  four-angled  pod,  and  seeds  shortly 
wiuged  above.  It  is  a  native  of  southern 
and  central  Europe.  Its  beauty  and  fine  smell 
have  led  to  its  introduction  into  garueus, 
•where  it  has  run  into  niany  varieties,  marked 
by  the  diversity  of  their  colours,  most  of  tl  lem 
being  of  a  rich  brown,  or  yellow,  or  varie- 
gated with  purple  and  yellow,  and  in  general 
with  double  flowers. 

(2)  Brassica  CheiTctnthiis,  a  sub-species  of 
B,  monensis.  It  is  hispid,  with  a  branched 
snd  leafy  stem,  and  is  grown  in  Jersey  and 
Alderney. 

(3)  Manulea  Cheiranthus.  It  is  a  Scrophu- 
lariacteous  plant  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
introduced  into  British  gardens  in  1795. 

2.  Fig.  :  A  person  who  at  a  ball  looks  on 
without  dancing;  either  from  choice  or  in- 
ability to  obtain  a  partner.    (Colloq.) 

"  The  maiden  wallfioioert  of  tlie  room 
Aduire  the  freahuees  uf  his  bloom." 

I'l-aed:  County  BaU. 

Wall'-mg,  «.  [Eng.  wall  (1),  s. ;  -ing.]  Walls 
in  general ;  material  for  walls. 

"  A  few  steps  from  the  gate  of  the  town  in  another 
hit  of  t\je  ancient  walling  ot  Sepete."—Dennii :  Citiei 
A  Cemeteriet  of  Etruria,  1.  83. 

•wall'-niit,  s.    [Walnut.] 

Wal-lodn',  s.  &  a.  [A  name  given  by  tho 
Teutons  to  tlie  Celts  of  Flandeis  and  the  Isle 
of  Walcheren ;  from  the  same  root  as  A.S. 
wealh  =  foreign  ;  Ger.  walsche  =  foreign  ;  O.  H. 
Ger.  walah  =  a  foreigner.]   [Walnut,  Welsh.] 

A.  As  substantive : 

1.  One  of  the  descendants  of  the  old  Gallic 
Bblgas,  who  ocuupy  the  Belgian  provinces  of 
HainauU,  Liege  and  Namur,  yoiithern  Bra- 
bant, Western  Luxembourg,  and  a  few  villages 
in  Rhenish  Prussia. 

2.  The  language  spoken  in  these  provinces  ; 
It  is  a  dialect  or  patois  of  French,  with  a  great 
proportion  of  Gallic  words  preserved  in  it, 

B,  As  adj. :  Pertaining  or  relating  to  the 
Walloons. 

Walloon  Protestants^  s.  pi. 

Church  Hist. :  A  brancli  of  the  French 
Calvinists,  who  settled  in  the  Netherlands  at 
the  Revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes  in 
1685.  They  are  gradually  dying  out  as  a 
separate  body, 

Val'-lop,  v.i.  &  t.  [A  doublet  of  gallop  (q.v.), 
from  A.S.  wmllan;  O.  Fiis.  waXlxi;  Low  Ger. 
wallen  =Axi  boil.] 


A.  Intransitive : 

1.  To  boil  with  a  continued  bubbling  or 
heaving  and  rolling  of  the  liquid  accompanied 
with  noise.    {Pruv.) 

2.  To  move  quickly  with  great  eflbrt ;  to 
gallop.    (Proi-.) 

H.  Transitive: 

1.  To  castigate,  to  flog ;  to  thrash  soundly  ; 
to  drub. 

"Trying  to  get  at  a  good  place  to  wo/Iop  you  with 
bis  ferule. "—Smftner'a  ilagatitw,  Nov.,  1838,  p.  79. 

2.  To  tumble  over ;  to  dash  down.     (Prov.) 
wal'-lop,  s.    [Wallop,  v.] 

1.  A  quick  motion  with  much  agitation  or 
effort.    iProv.) 

2.  A  severe  blow.    i^Slang  dt  Prov.) 

wal'-lop-er,  n.    fEng.  wallop ;  -«r.] 

1.  One  who  or  that  which  wallops, 

2.  A  pot-walloper  (q.v.). 

wal'-16w(l),  v.i.    [Wallow,  a.]    To  wither, 

to  fade,  to  sink,  to  droop.    {Prov.) 

wal'-ldw,  *  wal-ew,  *  wal-ow,  *  walwe, 

v.i.  &  t  [A.S.  wealwian  =  to  roll  round  ;  cogn. 
with  Goth,  walwjan  =  to  roll ;  Lat.  volvo.] 

A.  Intiunsitive : 

1.  To  roll  one's  body  on  the  ground,  in 
mire,  or  in  other  substance;  to  tnmble  and 
roll  in  anything  soft. 


2.  To  roll  or  toss  about. 
"  And  heiuled  dolphins  play :  part,  huga  of  bulk, 
Wtillomtng  uuwleldy."  Milton:  f.  L.,  vU.  4L 

•  3.  To  live  in  tilth  or  gross  vice. 
*B.  Transitive: 

1.  To  roll. 

"  Ha  walewide  a  gret  Btooii  to  the  dore  of  the  birlel 
&  went  awey."—  Wycliffe :  MaUheto  xxxiL 

2.  To  roll  about  on  the  ground,  in  mire,  or 
the  like. 


♦wal'-low,  5.     [Wallow  (2),  v.]    A  kind  of 
rolling  walk. 
"  One  taught  the  tosa,  and  one  the  French  new  waU/tw.' 
Urydeii :  Man  of  Mode,    (lilpilogue.} 

wal'-ldw,  a.     [A.S.  wealg ;  Icel.  valgr,  vdlgr 
=  lukewarm.]    Insipid,  tiisteless,    {Prov.) 

wal'-low-er,  rf.     [Eng.  wallow  (2),  V. ;  -er.] 

1,  One  who  or  that  which  wallows. 

"  Eternal  walloaerg  in  Circe's  sty," 

Jieville:  Jmit.  of  JuvendL 

2.  A  lantern-wheel  (q.v.). 

*  wal'-low-ish,  *  wal-ow-yshe,  a.    [Eng. 
wallow;  -ish.]    Insipid,  flat,  nauseous. 


walls'-end*  s.  [See  def.]  A  superior  variety 
of  English  coal,  so  called  from  having  been  dug 
at  Wallsend,  ou  tlie  Tyne,  uear  the  spot  where 
the  wail  of  Severus  ended.  The  original  mines 
have  long  been  exhausted. 

wall'-wort,  wale-wort,  «.  [A.S.  wcel  = 
slaughter,  from  growing  at  the  village  of 
Slaughterford,  in  Wiltshire,  where,  it  is  said, 
a  Danish  army  was  destroyed;  or  from  A. S. 
wealh  =  fnieign.    {Prior.)'] 

Bot. :  (1)  Parietaria  ojficinalis  [Pellitory]  ; 
(2)  Sedum.  acre  [STONiiCROP] ;  (;i)  Sambuctis 
Ebulus  [Uanewobt]  ;  (4)  Cotyledon  Umbilicus. 

wal'-l^-drai-gle,   wal'-l^-dr&g-gle,  s. 

[Etym.  doubtful ;  perhaps  =  the  dregs  of  the 
wallet.]  The  youngest  bird  in  a  nest,  and 
hence  used  for  any  feeble  ill-grown  creature, 
{Scotch.) 

"And  wives  nl"  their  rocks  and  distaffs,  the  very 

waVydraiglet  o'the  country  side."— &orr;   Rob  Roy, 

ch.  xxxiv. 

*walm,  V.i.    [Whelm.]    To  rise. 

"Aaraokia  fume  loalmeth  up  with  many  turnings 
like  waves."—/*.  Bolland:  Plinie,  bk.  ii.,  ch.  xliiL 

Walm' -  Sted  -  tite  {I  silent),  s.     [After  the 
Swedish  chemist  Walmstedt  ;  suff".  'ite{Min.).'\ 
Min.  :  A  variety  of  Breunnerite  (q.v.),  con- 
taining nearly  2  per  cent,   of  protoxide  of 
manganese.    Found  in  the  Hartz  Mountains. 

*wal-note,  a.    [Walnut.] 

wal'-nut,  *wal-not,  *wal-note,  s.  &  a. 

[Lit.  =  foreign  nut,  fiom  A.S.  wealh  =  foreign, 
and  hnut  — a.  nut;  cogn.  with  Dut.  walnoot; 


O.  Dut.  walnote;  Icel.  valhnot ;  Dan.  valiwd; 
Sw.  valnot;  Ger.  wallnusz,  v.aUche  nuae.] 

A.  As  substantive : 

1.  Bot. :  Any  species  or  tree  of  the  genua 
Jiiglans.  There  are  seven  or  eight  ept^cies  in 
all,  the  best  known  being  the  Black  Walnut 
(Juglans  nigra)  of  the  United  States,  and  tlto 
Common  Walnut  (J.  regia)^  a  native  of  Asia. 
The  Black  Walnut  is  a  large  and  beautiful 
tree,  its  trunk  being  sonietimes  six  or  seven 
feet  in  diameter,  while  its  timber  is  of  the 
highest  value  lor  cabinet  manufacture.  The 
fruit  is  iulerior  to  lliat  of  J.  regia.  Another 
common  species  of  this  country  is  the  Butter- 
nut {J.  cinerea),  a  much  smaller  tree,  which 
bears  an  elongated  nut,  coveied  with  a  viscid 
substance.  Sugar  is  obtained  from  the  sap  of 
this  tree,  as  from  that  of  the  maple.  The  inner 
bark  is  mildly  cathartic.  The  leaves,  rubbed 
to  powder,  are  useful  for  blistering.  J.  regia 
is  a  large  tree,  which  bears  an  excellent  fruit, 
and  has  lung  been  cultivated  in  Enropo.  It 
has  been  introduced  into  this  country,  and  is 
highly  valued  for  its  wood,  wliich  was  held 
to  be  the  best  known  till  mahogany  was  dis- 
covered, and  is  still  exceedingly  prized  for 
gunatocks,  though  it  is  now  imported  into 
Europe  for  this  purpose  from  Asia. 

2.  Comm.  :  Tlie  wood  of  the  walnut-tree;  it 
is  of  great  value  as  a  cabinet  and  furniture 
material,  being  very  durable^  and  taking  a 
fine  polish. 

B.  As  adj. :  Made  of  the  wood  of  the  wal- 
nut-tree :  as,  a  walnut  table. 

walnut-oil,  s.  The  oil  obtained  from 
the  albiunen  of  the  seed  of  the  walnut-tree 
by  reducing  tliem  to  a  pulp,  and  subjecting 
them  to  pressure,  first  with  and  then  without 
heat.  In  Cashmere  the  oil  is  largely  used  in 
cookery  and  as  an  illnminant,  but  in  Europe 
it  is  not  muuh  employed  for  food,  the  taste 
being  otfensive  to  many  persons. 

walnut-tree,  *.    [Walnut,  A.  l.) 

walnut-wood,  s.  &.a. 

A.  As  suhst. :  Tlie  wood  of  the  walnut-ta-eo 
(q.v.). 

B.  As  adj. :  Made  of  the  wood  of  the  wal- 
nut-tree :  as,  a  walnut-wood  table. 

wal-purg'-ine,  wal-purg'-ite  (w  as  v), 

s,    [After  the  Walpurgis-lode,  in  which  it  was 
found;  suff.  -me,  ■ite{Min.).'l 

Min. :  A  triclinic  mineral,  occurring  in 
thin,  scale-like  crystals,  with  various  other 
unmium  compounds,  at  the  Weisser  Hirsch 
mine,  near  Schneeberg,  Saxony.  Sp.  gr.  5-8  ; 
lustre,  somewhat  adamantine  to  greasy;  colour, 
wax-yellow.'  Compos.  :  a  hydrated  arsenate 
of  bismuth  and  uranium,  with  the  suggested 
formula  4Ro03As05-|-  5H0,  in  which  R203  = 
the  oxides  of  bismuth  and  uranium. 

Wal-purg'-ils  (W  as  V),  s.    [See  compound.] 

Walpurgis-night,  s.  The  eve  of  May 
1,  which  has  become  associated  with  some 
of  the  most  popular  witch  superstitions  of 
Germany,  though  its  connection  with  Wal- 
purgis,  Walpurga,  or  Walburga,  a  female  saint 
of  the  eighth  century,  is  not  satisfactorily 
accounted  for,  her  feast  falling  properly  on 
Feb.  25.  On  this  night  the  witches  were  sup- 
posed to  ride  on  broomsticks  and  he-goats 
to  some  appointed  rendezvous,  siwsh  as  the 
highest  point  of  the  Hartz  Mountains  or  the 
Brocken,  where  they  held  high  festival  with 
their  master,  the  devil. 

wal'-riis,  a.  [Orig.  from  Scandinavian ;  cogn. 
with  Sw.  valiross;  Dan.  hvalros;  Icel.  (in  an 
inverted  form)  hross-hvalr  =  a  horse-whale, 
the  name  being  given  (it  is  suggested)  from 
the  noise  made  by  the  animal  sometimes 
resembling  a  neigh;  A.S.  hors-whail  =  horse- 
whale,  a  walrus.    (Skeat.)] 

Zool. :  TrichecJius  rosmanis ;  called  also  the 
Morse,  Sea-horse,  and  Sea-cow.  The  Walrus 
is  now  confined  to  the  regions  within  the 
Arctic  Circle,  though  its  extinct  ancestors 
had  a  mucli  wider  geographical  range.  It  is  a 
large  carnivorous  marine  mannnal,  ordinarily 
from  ten  to  twelve  feet  long,  with  a  girth  of 
nearly  as  much  ;  "  it  is  said  that  it  sometimes 
attains  a  length  of  twenty  feet"  {Van  Hoevm); 
muzzle  abruptly  truncated,  with  long  and  re- 
markably strong  bristly  moustaches ;  small 
eyes ;  external  ear  wanting,  though  the  orifice 
is  distinctly  visible ;  body  large  and  sack-Hke, 
tapering  towards  the  tail ;  hind  limbs  short, 
connected  by  a  membrane  which  covers  the 


b^  b6^;  p6iit,  j6^1;  cat,  jeU,  chorus,  9hin.  henph;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin.  a§;  expect,  Xenophon,  e^fist.   -ing. 
-Oian,  -tian  =  sh^n.  -tion,  -sion  =  shun ;  -fion,  -^ion  =  zhun.   -clous,  -tious,  -sious  =■  shus.   -ble.  -die,  &c,  =  bel,  d^l. 
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tail,  fore  limbs  strong  and  stumpy,  all  wUh 
five  digits  The  hide  is  of  a  tawny-brown 
colour,  with  diiTiculty  penetrated  by  bullets, 
and  has  been  likened  to  a  tough,  flexible  coat 
of  mail.  Tlie  upper  canines  are  developed  in 
adults  of  both  sexes  into  immense  tusks,  each 
fjom  fifteen  inches  to  two  feet  long,  and 
weighing  ten  pounds  and  upwards.  In  some 
individuals  the  points  converge  towards  and 
in  others  they  diverge  from  each  other.  This 
was  one  reason  why  Fremery  wished  to 
a'lnpt  two  species  ;  but  Sundevall  has  sliown 
tli;it  scarcely  two  skulls  can  be  examined 
without  minute  differences  in  the  size  and 
direction  of  the  tusks  being  perceived.  The 
most  important  function  of  these  tusks  is 
d^Kging  shell  fish,  the  favourite  fnod  of  the 
Will  ins,  out  of  the  banks  and  mud  of  shoal- 
water.  'J'hey  arealso  employed  to  raise  the  body 
out  of  the  water,  by  dij^ing  them  into  ice- 
floes, which  probably  gave  rise  to  the  legend 
of  the  Rosmarine  (q.v.) ;  and  they  form 
tcrriltle  weapons  of  ollence,  as  by  a  quick  turn 
of  the  neck  the  animal  can  strike  upwards, 
downwards,  or  sideways  with  equal  duxto.rity. 
Walruses  are  gregarious,  and  are  found  on  the 
sea-shore  and  on  ice-floes  ;  some  keep  guard 
whilst  those  of  the  main  body  sleep,  and  when 
danger  threatens  the  sentinels  awake  the  others 
by  bellowing.  The  v  are  said  to  be  monogamous, 
and  the  female  brings  forth  at  nine  months 
one  calf,  usually  on  the  ice-floes.  In  disposi- 
tion they  are  quiet  and  inoffensive,  unless 
attacked  or  duiing  the  love-stjason,  or  if  their 
young  are  in  danger,  when  they  become 
desperately  aggressive,  and  furiously  attack 
the  huntei's  on  the  ice  or  in  their  boats.  The 
area  of  the  Walrus  and  its  numbers,  owing  to 
reckless  slaugliter  by  sealers  and  whalers,  are 
fast  decreasing,  and  the  few  remaining  seek 
unfrequented  spots  in  high  latitudes  inacces- 
sible to  sealers.  At  one  time  there  was  a  con- 
siderable trade  in  Walrus -hunting,  but  it  is 
now  at  a  very  low  ebb  :  the  tusks  alone  have 
any  commercial  value  at  tlie  present  time  ; 
but  formerly  Walrus-hides  were  used  for 
various  purposes,  such  as  machine-bands,  &c. 
A  living  specimen  was  brought  alive  to  Hol- 
land in  1G12;  and  two  specimens  have  been 
procured  for  the  Zoological  Gardens,  Regent's 
Park,  London,  but  both  died  soon  after  being 
brought  to  their  new  quarters. 

•  wait,  a.  [A.S.  w&alt  —  unsteady ;  unwealt  = 
steady,  from  wealtan  ^to  roll.] 

Naut. :  An  old  term  equivalent  to  crank. 
(Smyth.) 

*  "wslt,  V.  i.    [Walt,  a.  ]   To  roll  over ;  to  totter, 

to  fall,  to  throw,  to  rush.     [Welteb.] 

wal'-ter,  v.i.    [Walt,  a.] 
*  1.  To  roll,  to  welter. 

"  Wherein  the  siuiier  waltereth  and  wrappeth  hym 
selfe,  as  a  sowe  waluwetli  iii  tlie  atyiikyni;  gure^it."— 
Fisher :  Seuen  PicUmes ;  Ps  vi. 

2.  To  upset ;  to  be  overturned, 

walth.  8.     [Wealth.]    Plenty,  riches,  wealth. 
"  Peppercorn,  we  hae  walth  of  them."— Scott :  AntU 
quary,  cli.  xL 

Wal'-tham  (th  as  t).  s.    [See  def.] 

Geog.  :  Waltham  Abbey,  in  Essex. 

Waltham  Black  Act, ».   [Black  Act.] 

wal-ther'-i-a  (w  as  v,  th  as  t),  ».  [Named 
after  Prof.  A.  Walther  of  Leipsic] 

Bnt. :  A  genus  of  Hermanneffi.  Herbs  or 
shrubs  with  serrated  leaves,  some  stellate 
hairs,  andaxillary  or  terminal  lieads  generally 
of  yellow  flowers.  Calyx  persistent,  cim- 
paimlate,  five-cleft,  surrounded  by  a  one-  to 
threi'-leaved  deciduous  involiicel ;  petals  five, 
stalked  ;  style  somewhat  lateral ;  stigma 
frin;:ed  or  tubercled  ;  fiuit  capsular.  Wal- 
therla  Doziradiaha,  which  abounds  in  muci- 
lage, is  used  in  Brazil  in  diseases  of  the  chest, 
and  externally  as  an  applii-ation  to  wounds  ; 
and  IF.  aiiLericana  in  Sudnaiu  in  fevers. 

wal'-ther-ite  (w  as  v,  th  as  t),  s.  [Etym. 
doubtinl,  but  prob.  after  one  Walther;  suff. 
•ite  (Min.).'] 

MUi. :  Probably  a  variety  of  Bismutite 
(q.v.) ;  an  undetermined  minei-al- 

Wal-ton,  s.    [See  def.] 

Geog.  :  Walton-on-the-Naze  in  Essex. 

Walton-crag,  s. 

Geol. :  A  bed  of  crag  existing  at  Walton-on- 
the-Naze.    It  is  considered  to  be  the  oldest 


portion  of  the  Red  eras',  and  to  have  been 
deposited  while  the  climate  was  warmer  than 
it  immediately  afterwards  became. 

wal'-tron,  s.    [Etjon.  doubtful.]    The  walrus. 

"  The  morse,  or  waltron,  U  called  tlie  sea-horse." — 
Woodwiird. 

wal'-ta^,  a.  [Eng.  wait,  a.  ;  -y,]  Unsteady, 
crank,    (Said  of  a  vessel) 

waltz,  s.    [A  shortened  form  of  Ger.  walzer  = 
a  jig,  a  waltz,  fromwalzen:=to  roll,  to  revolve, 
to  waltz ;  cogn.  with  A.S.  wealtan  =  to  roll,  to 
twist.] 
Music: 

1.  A  dance  said  to  have  originated  in  Bohe- 
mia, now  of  almost  universal  adoption.  It  is 
performed  by  couples,  who,  almost  embracing 
each  other,  swing  nmnd  the  room  wi.th  a 
whirling  motion.  It  was  introduced  into 
England  in  1813. 

2.  The  music  composed  for  such  a  dance. 
The  time  is  of  triple  measure  in  crotchets  or 
quavers,  and  consists  of  eight  or  sixteen  bar 
phrases.  Modern  waltz-writers  frequently  add 
to  the  original  dance-form  an  introduction 
and  coda.  Tlie  *'  Vienna  "  waltz  is  character- 
ized by  a  rapid  movement  and  strict  unbroken 
time.  Landler  are  slower  and  more  dignified 
than  the  waltz.  "  Classical  waltzes  "  are  com- 
positions in  waltz-form  i  ntended  for  set  pieces, 
not  for  dance  tunes.  In  them  greater  scope 
is  given  to  the  composer  and  performer  than 
is  compatible  with  the  rhythm  of  the  dance. 

W^ltz,  v.i.    [Waltz,  s.] 

1.  To  dance  a  waltz. 

2.  To  move  as  in  a  waltz ;  tc  trip. 

waltz'-er,  s.  [Eng.  waltzy  v. ;  -er.]  One  who 
dances  a  waltz. 

wal'-u-e-wite  (w  as  v),  s.  [After  the 
Russian  minister  P.  A.  von  Waluew;  suff.  -ite 
(Min.).} 

Min. :  A  variety  of  Xanthophyllite  (q.v.), 
occurring  in  exceedingly  well-defined  crystals 
associated  with  perofskite  and  other  mineral 
species  at  the  Nikolaje-Maximilianowsk  mine, 
near  Achmatowsk,  Urals. 

*walwe,  v.i.    [Wallow,  s.] 

wa'-ly,  wa'-Ue,  *  wale,  a.  &  «.  [Perhaps 
from  wale  (O.  Icel.  val);  O.  H.  Ger.  wala=. 
choice(s.);Goth.  iiaiw  =  choice  (a.).]    (Scotch.) 

A.  As  adjective : 

1.  Beautiful,  excellent,  choice. 

"  The  wale  burde."  Oawayne,  1,010. 

2.  Large,  ample,  strong. 

B.  As  subst. :  Something  pretty  ;  an  oma- 
ment,  a  gewgaw. 

wa'-ly,  interj.  [A  shortened  form  of  A.S.  wd- 
Id-wd  ~  welsLwsLy  (q.v.).]  Alasl  welaway  1 
(Scotch.) 

^wam-bais,  e.    [Gambeson.] 

warn'-  ble,  *  warn'-  mle,  *  warn'-  mel, 
*  wam-le,  v.i.  [Dan.  vamle  =  to  nauseate, 
to  become  squeamish;  i-ammeZ ~ nauseous ; 
Icel.  vcema  =  to  nauseate,  to  loatlie  ;  vcetna  = 
nausea.] 

1.  To  rumble,  heave,  or  be  affected  with 
nausea.    (Said  of  the  stomach.) 

"  Then  shall  ye  sometime  see  there  some  other,  Ag.. 
theyx  bodye  frete,  their  atomake  wamble."  —  SirT. 
Mora  :   Workes,  p.  S22. 

2.  To  move  irregularly  to  and  fro  ;  to  roll, 
to  wriggle. 

"  When  your  cold  salads  without  salt  or  vinegar 
Be  wambling  in  your  stomachs." 

lieaum.  £  Flet.  :  Mad  Lover,  i, 

3.  To  move  in  an  undulating,  serpentine,  or 
eel-like  manner ;  to  wriggle.    (Prov.) 

*  wamble-cropped,  a.  Lit,  sick  at 
the  stomach ;  hence,  fig.,  wretched,  humiliated. 

Wam'-blc,  s.  [Wamble,  v.]  A  heaving  or 
rumbling  in  the  stomach ;  a  feeling  of  nausea ; 
squeamish  ness. 

"  Diasolveth  Incontinently  all  leatTibleB." — /*.  Eol- 
land :  Plutarch,  p.  576. 

•wam-brace,  s.    [Vambrace.] 

wame,  s.  [A.S.  wamh  =thebelly,thestomach, 
the  womb.]  The  womb,  belly.  (Lit.  &  Jig.). 
(Scotch. ) 

"  At  the  back  of  the  dyke,  in  a  wealth  o'  snaw,  or  in 
the  wame  o'  a  v/n.ve,  what  aignifles  how  the  auld  gaber- 
luuzie  dies i" Scott:  Antiquary,  ch.  vli. 


wame'-ffii',  wame'-fou*,  s.  [Scotch  vxitm 
=  womb,  and  -fu',  -fou'  =  full.]  A  belly  ftill. 
(Scotch.) 

"  This  may  do — maun  do,  Sir,  wi"  them  wha 

Maun  please  tiie  great  folk  tor  a  wamefoa\" 
Bums  :  A  Dedication ;  To  Gavin  Bamilton,  Etg. 

wam'-mel,  wam-mle,  v.i.    [Wamblb,  v.] 

wam-pee',  s.  [Chinese.] 
Bot.,  <&c. :  The 
fruit  of  Cookia 
jmiictata.  It  is 
a  round  berry 
about  the  size  of 
a  pigeon's  egg, 
■with  five  or  ,  a 
smaller  number 
of  cells.  It  is 
highly  esteemed 
in  China  and  the 
Indian  Archipel- 
ago. 

wamp'-lsUy  v.t.    [Etym.  wampeb. 

doubtful.]    To  toss  about 
in  a  frantic,  threatening  manner ;  to  wave  vio- 
lently ;  to  flourish,  to  brandish.      (Scotch.) 
"  It's  fearsome  baith  to  see  and  liear  her  when  she 
viamplshes   aOuut    her    BXma."  —  Scott :   Aniiqaary» 
cb.  xxxix. 

wam'-piim,  s.  [From  Amer. -Indian  wampumt 
woinpam.  from  Massachusetts  wdmpi ;  Dela- 
ware wapi  =  white.]  Small  beads  made  of 
shells,  used  by  the  American  Indians  as 
money;  or  wrought  into  belts,  &c.,  as  au 
ornament, 

"  Clad  from  head  to  foot  in  wampum." 

Longfellow:  Hiawatha,  Ix. 

wan,  o.  [A.S.  wann,  wonn  =  dark,  black; 
original  doubtful,  prob.  from  wann,  wonn;  pa. 
t.  of  winnan  =  to  toil,  to  strive,  to  contend  ; 
hence  the  oi'iginal  meaning  would  be,  worn 
out  with  toil,  tired  out,  and  so  worn  out  or 
pallid  with  sleeplessness.] 

1.  Having  a  pale  or  sickly  hue;  pallid,  pale, 
languid  of  look. 

"  The  woman  also  looked  pale  and  wan."—Bunj/an: 
Pilgrim's  Progress,  pt.  ii. 

2.  Pale,  white. 

"  With  the  wan  moon  overhead." 

Longfellow :  Beleaguered  City. 

3.  Black,    gloomy.      (Applied    to    water, 
streams,  pools,  &c.    (Scotch.) 

wan-thriven,  a.    Stunted,  decayed  ;  in 
a  state  of  decline.    (Scotch.) 

•wan,  v.t.  &  i.    [Wan,  a.] 

A.  Trans. :  To  make  or  render  wan  or  pale. 

B.  Intrans. :  To  become  wan  or  pale. 

*'  All  hia  visage  wanned."    Skaketp.  :  Samlet,  11.  a. 

wan,  pret.  &,pa.par.  of  v.     [Win,  v.]    (Scotch.) 

wan'-fhan-gy,  «.  [A  corrupt  of  unchancy 
(q.v,).]    Unlucky.    (Scotch.) 

"  Some  wanchnncff  person— I  suspect  John  Heather< 
blatter  tlie  auld  gamekeeptir."  —  Seoit :  Waverlej/, 
ch.  Ixiv. 

wand,  s.  [Icel.  vfindr  (genit.  vandar)  =  a 
wand,  a  switch;  O.  yw.  wand;  Dan.  vaand; 
Goth,  wandus.  Froin  O.  Scand.  wand,  vand, 
pa.  t.  of  O.  Sw.  winda  ;  Icel.  vinda;  Dan- 
vinde  =  to  wind  (q.v.).] 
1,  A  small  stick,  staff,  or  rod. 


2.  A  rod  or  staff,  having  some  special  use 
or  character :  as — 

(1)  A  rod  used  by  conjurers,  diviners,  or 
magicians. 

"  If  I  but  wave  this  wand 
Your  nerves  are  all  chained  up  in  alabaster." 

MUton :  Comus,  659. 

(2)  A  staff  of  authority. 

"Then  the  Corri^idor  hauing  an  officer  with  him 
which  bare  a  white  icand  in  his  hand,  aayd  .  .  .  yeeld 
your  aelle."  -Hackluyt :   Voyages,  ii.  118. 

(3)  A  small  baton,  forming  part  of  the  in- 
signia of  the  messenger  of  a  court  of  justice 
in  Scotland,  and  which  he  must  exhibit  before 
making  a  caption ;  called  more  fully  a  wand 
of  peace. 

"  The  legal  officer,  confronted  with  him  of  the  mill- 
tary,  gr.iaped  with  one  doubtful  iiaud  the  greasy 
bludgeon  which  was  to  enforce  his  authority,  and 
with  the  other  produced  his  short  official  baton, 
tipped  with  silver,  and  having  a  movable  ring  upon 
it— '  (Japtaiu  M'liityre.— Sir,  I  have  no  quarrel  with 
you,— but  if  you  interrupt  me  in  my  duty,  I  will 
break  the  wand  of  peace,  and  declare  myself  de- 
forced.'  .  .  And  he  slid  his  enigmatical  ring  from  one 
end  of  the  Imtou  to  the  other,  being  tiie  apprupriat© 
symbol  of  hin  having  bpen  forcibly  interrupted  In  the 
discharge  of  hia  duty."— ifcoK ;  Antiquary,  ch.  xlil. 


fate,  fat,  fEre,  amidst,  what,  fSll,  father ;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there ;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;  go,  pot^ 
or.  wore.  wolf,  work,  who,  son ;  mute,  cub,  ciire,  unite,  cor.  rule,  full ;  try,  Syrian,    g?,  oe  =  e ;  ey  ^^  a ;  qu  =  l£W» 


■wander— want 
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*  wand-like,  a.    Like  a  rod  or  staff. 

•*  Her  stature  to  an  inch ;  as  wand-like  atrftight : 
As  Bilver-voiced  ;  her  eyes  aa  jewel-like.' 

Shakes/). :  Periclea,  v.  1, 

wSn'-der,   *  wan-dren,  *  wan-dri-en, 

v.i.  &  t.  [A.S.  wandricuh,  a  frequent,  from 
it;eftdaft  =  togo,  to  wend(q.v.);  Diit.  wandelen 
=  to  walk  ;  Ger.  waadeln  —  to  wander,  to 
travel,  to  walk;  Dan.  vatidre;  Svf.vaiidra; 
O.  Dut.  wandnren.] 
A.  Intransitive : 

1.  To  ramble  here  and  there,  witliout  any 
certain  course  or  object  in  view  ;  to  travel  or 
move  from  place  tn  place  witbont  any  fixed 
purpose  or  destination  ;  to  rove,  range,  or 
roam  aliout ;  to  stroll,  to  stray. 

"They  ivandf.rctt  iu  the  wilderness  in  a  solitary 
vny.'—Psiihn  cvii.  4. 

2.  To  leave  one's  home  or  settled  place  of 
abode  ;  to  migrate. 


3.  To  depart  or  stray  from  any  settled 
course  or  patli  ;  tn  go  astray,  as  fi-om  the 
paths  of  duty  ;  to  sti'ny,  to  err,  to  deviate. 


4.  To  be  delirious  ;  not  to  be  under  the 
guidance  of  reason  :  as,  The  mind  wanders. 

5.  To  digress  from  the  subject  in  hand. 
*B.  Trans.:  To  wander  over;   to  travel, 

roam,  or  stroll  over  or  through,  without  any 
fixed  course,  object,  or  destination. 

"  Forty  tliijs  Elijah  without  food 
WartUer'd  this  burieu  waste." 

Milton  :  P.  R.,  L  854. 

wan'-der-er,  *wan-dr©-er,  ».     [Eng. 

wander  ;  -erj] 

1.  One  who  wanders ;  one  wlio  travels 
about,  having  no  lixed  home  or  place  of  abode, 

"  The  youth,  ohedieut  to  his  sire's  coiniiiauds, 
Setfi  off  a  toanilerer  into  forelgu  lauds." 

Ctitoper:  Progress  of  Error,  378. 

2.  One  who  wanders  or  strays  fi'ora  the 
path  of  duty. 

van'  ~  der  -  ing,  *  wan'  -  dring,  *  wan  - 
drynge,  pr.  pan,  o.,  &  s.    [Wander.] 

A.  As-pr.  par. :  (See  the  verb). 

B.  As  adj. :  Given  to  wander ;  roaming, 
roving,  unsettled. 

"  Nor  Bhall  oue  wanderinff  thought  of  mine 
At  such,  our  Prophet's  will,  reiiiiie  ! " 

Byron :  Bride  of  Abydot,  1.  13. 

C.  As  substantive : 

1.  A  roaming  or  travelling  about  without  a 
fixed  course,  object,  or  destination. 

"Through   ten  years'  wandering,  and    through    tea 
yells'  war."         Pope:  Homer;  Odyssey  xw.  343. 

2.  Aberration  ;  deviation  from  rectitude;  a 
straying  or  swerving  from  the  path  of  duty. 

"  If  auy  uiau's  eagerness  of  glory  has  luadehiDi  over- 
■eethe  way  to  it,  let  him  now  recover  li\B  wanderings." 
■^Lecay  oj  Piety. 

3.  A  roving  or  straying  of  the  mind  or 
thoughts ;  mental  aberration. 

"  Suited  to  my  present  wanderingi  of  thought." — 
BudgeU  :  Spectator,  No.  425. 

4.  Indulgence  in  digressions  or  disquisitions 
foreign  to  the  subject  in  hand. 

%  The  Wandering  Jew :  A  legendary  cha- 
racter, condemned  to  wander  from  jilace  to 
place  till  the  Day  of  Judgment,  According 
to  one  version,  that  of  Matthew  Paris  (Ckron. 
St.  Alban's  Abbey),  he  was  Cartnphilus,  the 
doorkeeper  of  the  Judgn)ent  Hall,  in  the 
sei-vice  of  Pontius  Pilate,  and  struck  our  fjord 
as  he  led  him  forth,  saying,  "  Get  on  faster, 
Jesus!"  whereupon  our  Lord  replied,  "  I  am 
going,  but  thou  shalt  tiury  till  I  come  again." 
Another  legend  is  that  Jesus,  pressed  down 
with  tlie  wei»;ht  of  his  cross,  stopped  to  rest 
at  the  door  of  one  Ahasnerus,  a  cobbler.  The 
craftsman  pushed  him  away,  saying,  "  Get 
off!  Away  with  you,  away!"  Our  Lord  re- 
plied, "Truly  I  go  away,  and  that  quickly, 
but  taiTy  thou  till  I  come."  A  third  legend 
says  that  it  was  the  cobbler  who  lialed  Jesus 
before  the  judgment  seat  nf  Pilate,  saying  to 
him,  *' Faster,  Jesus,  faster!"  Tlie  legend 
has  formed  the  basis  of  many  poems  and 
novels. 

wandering-albatross,  s. 

Ornith. :  Diomedea  endans.    [Albatross.] 

Wan'-der-5fng-l3?,  *  wan'-dring-lj^,  adv. 
[Eng.  wandering ;  -ly.]  In  a  wandering, 
roving,  or  unsettled  manner. 

"  Your  shafts  of  fortune  .  .  . 
Yet  glance  full  wand'ringfy  on  us." 

Shakesp.  :  Periclet,  ill.  8. 


*  wan'-der-ment,  s.  [Eng.  wander ;  -ment.] 
The  act  or  state  of  wandering. 

"  Genus  and  species  long  since  harefoote  went 
Upon  their  ten-toes  in  wilde  wandermeru." 

Sp.  Ball :  Satires,  ii.  8. 

wan-der-o6',  wan-der-u',  s.  [Fr.  Ouan- 
derou,  from  wandeni,  the  Cingalese  form  of 
Hind.  bandar=  a  monkey.] 

Zoology : 

1.  Macacus  silenvs,  from  the  south  of  Hin- 
dostan,  especially  the  country  bordering  the 
Malabar  coast.  It  is  about  two  feet  in  length, 
tail  ten  to  twelve  inches.  The  Wanderoos 
have  long,  slim  bodies,  covered  with  deep- 
black  hair,  tail  of  the  sa;me  colour,  tiift^d. 
The  head  looks  very  large,  because  of  a  mane, 


(  WANDEROO.    {Maca/ms  s^ilenus.) 

or  ruff,  and  beard  which  sticks  out  round  the 
face.  This  mass  of  long  hair  is  either  gray  or 
white,  and  adds  to  the  sly  look  of  the  broad 
face,  soft  dull  eyes,  and  broad  muzzle.  The 
name  is  misleading,  as  Macacus  silenus  is  not 
a  native  of  Ceylon.  Mr.  Blanford  {Proc.  Zool. 
Soc,  18S7,  p.  623)  proposed  to  substitute  for 
it  the  nanxe  Lion-tailed  Monkey,  used  by 
Pennant. 

2.  Any  species  of  the  genus  Semnopithecus 
(q.v.).  S.  ursinus  is  tlie  Gieat  Wanderoo 
[Maha.] 

"The  nnme  wanderu  hiw  clung  to  the  Malabar 
Monkey  ever  since  (the  publicjitiou  of  BufTon'a  Jfat. 
Bist.1;  but  really  applies,  as  Teinpleton,  Kelaart, 
Teunent,  aud'others  have  shovtn.  tu  the  Ceyloneae 
Sentnopitheci,  and  was  rightly  employed  fur  those 
animals  by  Knox  and  Ray."— T'roc.  £ool.  Soc.  1887, 
p.  623. 

*wand'-^,  a.  [Eng.  wand;  -y.]  Long  and 
flexible,  like  a  wand. 

wane,  *waine,  *wayne,t).t.  &.t.  [A.s.wan- 
ian,  «)07iio?i=to  decrease,  to  grow  less,  from 
wan,  woji  =  dehcieut ;  cogn.  with  Icel.  vaiia 
=  to  diminish,  from  vanr  =  lacking,  wanting  ; 
O.  H.  Ger.  &  M.  H.  Ger.  wanon,  wanen  =  to 
wane,  from  wan  =  deficient.]  [Waist.] 
A.  Intraiisitive : 

1.  To  grow  less ;  to  be  diminished ;  to  de- 
crease; applied  especially  to  the  illunnnated 
portion  of  the  moon,  as  opposed  to  wax. 

"  states  thrive  or  wither,  as  moons  wax  and  wane.' 
Cowper:  Expostulation,  321. 

2.  To  become  shorter. 
"'Sightwanet,  O  King  !  tls  time  for  sleep  t" 

Lonff/eltow  :  MusiHan's  Tale,  yL 

3.  To  decline,  to  fail,  to  sink  ;  to  approach 
the  end. 

**  I'm  waning  In  his  favour.* 

Dryden:  All  for  Love,  ilL 

•  B.  Trona. ;  To  cause  to  decrease. 

wane,  *  wains,  s.    [Wane,  v.] 

1.  The  decrease  of  the  illuminated  part  of 
the  moon  to  the  spectator's  eye. 

"  He  is  in  the  wane."— Shakesp. :  Midsummer  Jiight'a 
Dream,  v. 

2.  Decline,  failure,  diminution,  decrease, 
declension. 

*'  In  her  wane  of  pride." 

Drayton  :  Poly-Olhion,  b.  17. 

wa'-ne^,  s.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  The  feather- 
edge  or  acute  angular  edge  of  a  slab-board, 
cut  from  a  round  log  without  previous  squar- 
ing, or  obtained  in  the  process  of  squaring. 


•wang(l), 

field. 


[A.S.  wawp;  Icel.  vangr.^    A 


*  Wang  (2),  *w6ng.  s.  [A.S.  wange,  wonge, 
wenge  =■  the  clieek,  the  jaw  ;  O.  H.  Ger.  wanga; 
Icel.  vangi.] 

1.  The  jaw,  the  jaw-bone,  the  cheek-bone. 

2,  The  same  as  Wang-tuoth  (q.v.). 

"  Our  roanclple  I  hope  he  ivol  be  ded, 
Swa  werkea  ay  the  taangi's  in  his  lied." 

Chttucer:  C.  7'.,*,02S. 


*wang- tooth,   *wang-toth,  j.     A. 

cheek-tooth  or  grinder. 

rt.      _..__.    _   . 

Chaucer  :  C.  T.,  14,05L 

W^n'-g9<-lai,  wan'-glo,  s.  [Gnianan  name.] 
The  seeds  of  Sesauum  orientate.  [Sesame- 
oil.] 

Wang'-^n,  s.  [Amer.  Indian.]  A  name  ap- 
plied in  Maine,  United  States,  to  a  lumberer's 
boat  for  carrying  tools,  provisions,  iSic. 

*  Weing'-er,  s.     [A.S.  wangere,  from  wange^= 

a  cheek,  a  jaw,]    A  pillow  for  the  cheiik. 

"His  briKhte  liehn  was  his  uxtnger. ' 

Chaucer:  JCimeofS-re  Thopat. 

wang'-hee,  whang'-hee, «.  [Native  name.) 
Bot. :   Phyllostachys  nigra,  a  bamboo    im- 
ported, perhaps  with  others  of  the  genus, 
into  England  from  Cliina  and  Japan  to   be 
made  into  walking-sticks. 

*  ■wan'-liope,  s.     [A. a.  wan  =  deficient,  and 

Aope.] 

1.  Despair ;  want  or  absence  of  hope. 

"  Wanhopeot  heli>e  is  throughout  tue  roune  tni»> 
\i6."—Chaacor:  Testament  of  Love,  bk-  iv. 

2.  Vain  hope  ;  delusion. 

"  I  maie  bringe  in  the  foolish  wanhope  (imagine  we) 
of  Bunie  UBurer/'—Chalotter :  Trannlation  (/  MoritB 
Encomium  II.  3  b.     ' 

wan'-horn,  s.  [A  corrupt,  of  Siamese  name.j 
An  unidentihed  species  of  Kaempferia  (q.v.). 

*  wan'-i-on,  *  wan'-i-and,  *  w3>n'-ni-on» 

s.  [Prob.  waniand  is  tlie  original  and  cor- 
rect fnrm,  being  the  northern  form  of  the  pr. 
par.  of  A.S.  wanian  =  to  wane  (q.v.);  henco, 
171  tlie  waniand  =  in  the  waning,  and  with  a 
wanion^  with  diminution,  detriment,  or  ill- 
luck.]  A  misfortune  or  calamity;  a  cui'se, 
mischief.  (Chiefly  used  as  an  imprecaticm  m 
thepln'ases,  WUhawannion,  Wanions  on  you.} 

"I'll  teach  you  to  take  place  of  tradf>'"nciia  wives, 
■with  nwannion  to  yoa.'—Bryden:  iVilU  Uallant.  iii. 

wan'-kle,  a.  [A.S.  wancol=  unstable;  O.  & 
Prov.  Ger.  wankel  =  tottering  ;  ^oanken  =  to 
totter.]  Weak,  unstable ;  not  to  be  depended 
on.    (North  of  England.) 

wan-le  (le  as  el),  u.    [Wannle.] 

wan'-lucll,  s.  [A.S.  wan  =  deficient,  and  En& 
liick.]    Want  of  luck ;  unluckiness. 

*  wan'-ly",  adv.     [Eng.  vxm ;  -ly.] 

1.  In  a  wan  or  pale  manner. 

2.  Wastingly. 

"  Wanly  did  displacs 
The  rose-mixt  lilies  in  her  lovely  face." 
Sylveuer  :  J)u  Bartat,  fifth  day,  tlrat  week,  1,0X8. 

*  wanned,  *wannyd,  a.  [Eng.  wan;  -«i.j 
Made  or  become  wan  or  pale  ;  pale,  wan. 

"  Whoom  deth  boo  st^rii  wyth  his  wnnnyd  hewe. 
Hath  now  pursuyd."     Fubyan ;  Chronycle  (an.  148t)i 

wan'-ness,  s.   [Eng.  wan  ;  -ness.l  The  quality 
or  state  of  being  wan  or  pale  ;  paleness.    - 
"The  complexion  was  pale,  even    to  tMnrMU.'  — 

Lytton  :  Godutphin,  eh.  xli! 

•wan'-ni-on,  «.    [Wanion.] 

*wan'-nish,  a.  [Eng.  wan;  -ish.]  Somo- 
what  wan  or  pale  ;  of  a  pale  hue. 

"  No  tree  in  all  the  grove  but  has  its  charms. 
Though  each  its  hue  peculiar :  iialer  soma 
And  of  a  wannish  gray."        Cowper  :  Task,  i.  S0». 

wan'-nle,  wan'-le  (le  as  el),  a.  [Cf.  IceL 
vcenligr  —  hopeful,  tine.]  'Active,  strong, 
healtliy.    (Scotch.) 

"And  grew  up  to  be  a  fine  wanle  fellow."— ficott .■ 
Antiquary,  ch.  xxlv. 

wan -rest'- full,  a.  [A.S.  wau  =  deficient, 
and  Eng.  restful.]    Restless.    (Hcotch.) 

"An'  may  they  never  learn  the  gates, 
Of  itlier  vile,  wanres'fa'  pets," 

Burns :  Death  of  Poor  J/ailie. 

want,  *Wonte,  a.  &  s.     [Icel.  vant,  neut.  of      ^ 
vanr  =  lacking,    deficient;    vaasi  ■=  want; 
vanta  =  to  want.     From  the    same   root   as 
VKine  (q.v.).] 

*A.  -.4s  adj.:  Wanting,  deficient     (Ormu- 
him,  14,308.) 

B.  As  suhstantivB : 

1.  The  state  or  condition  of  not  having ;  the 
condition  of  being  without  anything  ;  lack. 

'  Evil  is  wrought  by  want  of  thought. 
As  well  id  want  of  heart." 

lluod :  Lady's  Dream. 

2,  Absence,  scarcity,  lack  ;  deficiency. 
"  Worth  makes  the  man,  and  want  of  it  the  fellow." 

Pope  :  Essay  on  Man,  iv,  203. 


b62l,  boy;  poUt,  J6^1;  cat,  9ell,  chorus,  9bin,  ben^h;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a§;  expect,  Xenopbon,  e^ist.   pb  =  C 
•CUuif  -tlan  =  sban.   -tion,  -slon  =  shun;  -t^on,  -§ion  =  zbfm,    -clous,  -tious,  -slous  =  shus.   -ble,  -die,  <bc.  =  b$l,  d^L 
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want— -wapentake 


3.  Occasion  for  something ;  need,  necessity. 

"  To  supply  the  ripe  toantt  ol  my  friend." 

Shakesp.  :  Merchant  of  Venice,  1.  S. 

4.  The  state  or  condition  of  being  without 
means  ;  penury,  indigence,  poveity. 

■"  Want  makes  m  know  the  price  of  whnt  we  avile." 
Ben  Jomon  :  Prince  Btnrys  Barriers. 

5.  That  which  is  not  possessed,  but  is 
necessary  or  desired  for  use  or  pleasure. 

"  Nature's  wants,  he  knows  how  few  they  are.' 
Wordsworth:  Excursion,  bk,  iv. 

•  want-grace,  s.     A  reprobate. 

"  Want  a  toaja-grace  to  performe  the  deede." 

navies:  Microcosmot,  p.  57. 

*  want-Wit,  5.  A  pei-son  destitute  of  wit 
or  sense  ;  a  fool. 

"  Such  a  want-wit  sadness  makes  of  rae, 
Tbat  1  have  much  ado  to  know  myselt 

Shakesp.  :  ilerchani  of  Venice,  L  1. 

want,   *  wante,   v.L  &   i.     [IceL   minto.] 
[Want,  s.J 
A.  Transitive : 

1.  To  be  without;  to  be  destitute  of;  to 
lack  ;  not  to  have. 

"  Thitse  happy  places  thou  hast  deigned  awhile 
To  toantr  JUiUon :  P.  L..  v.  3C5. 

2.  To  be  deficient  in  ;  to  be  lacking  in 
respect  of  or  to  the  amount  of;  to  fall  or 
come  short  in. 

3.  To  have  occasion  for.  as  something  re- 
quisite, necessary,  useful,  proper,  or  de- 
sirable ;  to  need,  to  require. 

"He  persisted  in  remaining  where  he  was  not 
wanted.  —Macaiday :  Hist.  F.ng..  ch.  xvil. 

4.  To  feel  a  desire  for,  as  for  something 
absent,  needed,  lost,  or  the  like  ;  to  feel  the 
need  of ;  to  wish  or  long  for ;  to  desire,  to 
crave. 

"  I  want  more  uncles  here  to  welcome  me." 

Sliukesp. :  Richard  III.,  iii.  1. 

5.  To  desire  to  speak,  or  to  do  business 
with  ;  to  desire  the  presence  or  assistance  of. 

fi.  Intransitive. : 

1.  To  be  lacking  or  wanting ;  to  be  absent. 

"There  wanted  leyaure  not  only  to  place  theym 
vnder  theyr  an te-signea,  hut  also  to  put  on  theyr 
akulB."— ffo/rfinffe;  C'lBsar,  fol.  57. 

2.  To  be  delicient ;  not  to  be  sufficient ;  not 
to  come  up  to  a  certain  atandanl ;  to  fail ;  to 
come  or  run  slioi-t. 

"There  teanteth  but  a  mean  to  fill  your  song." 

Sliakes/j. :  Two  Uentlemen,  i.  % 

3.  To  be  missed  ;  not  to  be  present. 

"  Graiiivorousiiuimalshave  a  luug colon  audcscum, 
whicU  in  caruivoroua  &ia  wanting.' — Arbuthiwt :  On 
Aliments. 

4.  To  be  in  want ;  to  suffer  indigence  or  want. 

"  Why  should  you  want  t  Behold,  tbe  earth  hath  roots ; 
Withiu  this  mile  break  forth  a  hundred  springs." 
Shakesp.  :  tlmon,  iv.  3, 

5.  To  be  desirous  or  disposed  ;  to  wish  :  as. 
He  does  not  want  to  go.    (Colloq.) 

TI  To  he  wanted:  A  eupliemistic  phrase, 
signifyinj;  that  the  person  referred  to  is  being 
souglit  for  by  the  police  on  some  charge. 

"Two  meusupiwsed  to  be  on  board  of  a  vessel  which 
was  loading  at  Uebburn  Coal  staitheK,  were  wanted' 
in  Germany  for  murder."-- itaili/  Telegraph,  Dec  19, 

1B83. 

•want  (2),  s.  [0.  Fr.  want  (Ft.  gant),  from 
Low  Lilt,  wantus,  from  the  Teutonic ;  Icel. 
vottr;  Dan.  vante;  Sw.  wante.]    A  glove. 

•want  (3),  s.  [A.S.  vTdTid ;  Prov.  Ger.  wond.l 
An  old  name  for  the  mole  or  moldwarp. 

Wa'nt,  V.  a-ux.  [See  def.]  A  colloquial  and 
vulgar  contraction  of  was  not. 

•wanf-age  (age  as  ig),  s.  [Eng.  want{\\ 
s. ;  -age.\    That  which  is  wanting ;  deficiency. 

•  want'-er,    s.     [Eng.   want^   v. ;    -cr.]     One 

who  is  in  want  or  need. 

"  The  wanters  are  desinaed  of  God  and  man.* 

Dairies  :  Hcourge  of  PuUy,  p.  2L 

tran-tliriv'-en,  a.  [A.S.  «'a?i  =  deficient, 
and  Eng.  thriven.'\  Stunted,  decayed ;  in  a 
state  of  decay  or  decline.    {Scotch.) 

"  And  what  am  I  but  a  poor,  wasted  wanthriven 
tree,  dug  up  by  the  xootsi"— Scott :  Heart  of  Mid- 
lothian, eh.  XX. 

•want'- less,  *want-les,  a.  [Eng.  vxint 
(1),  s. ;  -kss.]  Having  no  want ;  abundant, 
fruitful. 

"The  wantfe* counties.  Ensex,  Kent" 
Warner  :  Aihionx  England,  bk.  iiL,  ch.  xiv. 

wan'- ton,  *wan-toun,  *  wan -to  wen, 
*wan-towne,  o.  &  s.  [A.S.  w»t?i.  =  defi- 
cient, and  toiven,  for  togen,  pa.  par.  of  iedn^. 
to  draw,  to  educate,  to  bring  up;  hence,  the 
original  meaning  is  unreclaimed,  uneducated. 


not  taken  in  hand   by  a  master.]    [Wane, 
Tea,  u.J 

A.  As  adjective : 

*  1.  Unruly,  dissipated,  wild. 

"He  .  .  .  associate  vuto  hym  certeyn  vanton  per- 
sones,  &  bete  his  mayster."— /"oA^an ;  Chronycle,  ch. 
cxxvii. 

2.  Indulging  the  natural  appetites  or  im- 
pulses without  restraint ;  licentious,  disso- 
lute. 

3.  Unrestrained  by  the  rules  of  chastity ; 
laseivious,  lewd,  lustful,  licentious. 

"  Froward  by  nature,  enemy  to  peace, 
Lascivious,  wanton." 

Shakesp. :  1  Benry  VI.,  ill.  1. 

4.  Charafterized  or  marked  by  licentious- 
ness or  lewdness ;  lewd. 

"  To  do  him  wanton  rites,  which  cost  them  woe,' 
Milton:  P.  L.,L  414. 

5.  Moving,  wandering,  or  roving  about  in 
gaiety  or  sport ;  playful,  frolicsome,  sportive. 

"  All  wanton  as  a  child,  skipping  and  vain." 

Shakesp.  :  Love's  Labour's  Lost,  v.  2. 

*  6.  Moving  or  flying  loosely  ;  hanging  or 
playing  freely. 

"  Tresses  ...  In  wanton  ringlets  wav'd." 

Jliiion:  P.  L.,  iv.  8M. 

7.  Causing  loose  movements  ;  fresh,  brisk. 

"  Now  hoist  the  sail,  and  let  the  streamers  float 
Upon  the  wanton  breeze."      Cowper :  Task,  ii.  256. 

8.  Running  to  excess;  unrestiained,  loose. 

*  9.  Light,  trifling,  idle. 

"  Every  idle,  nice,  and  wanton  reason." 

Shakesp. :  2  Henry  IV.,  Iv.  L 

*  10.  Luxuriant  in  growth  ;  over-fertile  or 
abundant ;  rank,  luxurious. 

"  What  we  by  day  .  .  .  prop  or  bind. 
One  night  or  two  with  wanton  growth  derides. 
Tending  to  wild."  Milton:  P.  L.,  ix.  211. 

11.  Arising  from  or  characterized  by  ex- 
treme foolhardiness  or  recklessness,  or  from 
an  utter  disregard  of  right  or  consequences. 

"  A  wanton  or  iniurious  exercise  of  this  great  pre- 
rogative."—flfrtcA:«/on«.'  Comment.,  bk.  i,  ch.  7. 

B.  As  sitbstantive : 

1.  A  lewd  person  ;  a  lascivious  man  or  wo- 
man. 

"  To  lip  a  wanton  m  a  secure  couch." 

Shakesp.  :  Othello,  iv.  1. 

*  2.  A  merry,  frolicsome  rogue ;  a  sportive 
creature ;  a  ti-ifler. 

"  The  sportive  wanton  pleas'd  with  some  new  play." 
Pope :  Botner ;  ILiad  xv.  418. 

3.  A  pampered, petted  creature ;  one  brought 
up  in  luxury ;  an  efieminate  person ;  one 
spoiled  by  indulgence. 

*'  A  beardless  boy,  a  cockered,  silken  wanton." 

Sliahesp. :  King  John,  v.  1. 

t  wan'-ton,  v.i.  &  t.    [Wanton,  a.] 

A.  Intransitive : 

1.  To  sport  or  dally  in  lewdness  or  licen- 
tiousness ;  to  sport  lasciviously. 

*'  To  toy,  to  wajiton.  dally,  smile,  and  jest." 

S'lahiisp. :  Venus  &  Adonis,  lOS. 

2.  To  frolic ;  to  play  sportively. 

"  Now  wnnton'd  lost  in  Aaks  and  reeds, 
Now  starting  into  sight.' 

Cowper:  Dog  &  Water-lUy. 

3.  To  grow  luxuriantly. 

*'  Nature  here 
Wanton'd  as  in  her  prime,  and  play'd  at  will 
Her  virgin  fancies."  Milton  :  P.  L.,  v.  295. 

B,  Transitive : 

1,  To  make  wanton. 

*'  If  be  does  win,  it  wantons  him  with  overplus,  and 
enters  him  into  new  ways  of  expence."— /^(ftoni/ 
Resoloes,  IL  5B. 

2.  To  Spend  or  waste  in  wantonness. 

"  Hee  wantons  away  his  life  foolishly,  that,  when  he 
is  well,  will  take  physick  to  make  him  sick."— £'p. 
Ball :  Defeat  of  Crueltie. 

*  wan'-ton-ing,  s.    [Eng.  wanton;  -ing.l 

1.  The  act  of  playing  the  wanton. 

2.  A  wanton. 

"  The  Muses  to  be  woien  wanf-onings." 

Ball :  Satires,  L  it  34. 

•  wan'-ton-ize,  v.i.   [Eng.  wanton;  -ize.'\  To 
frolic  ;  to  wanton  ;  to  play  the  wanton. 

"  The  prettie  rill  a  place  espies 
Where  with  the  ijebbles  she  would  wantnnize." 

Browne :  Britannias  Pastorals,  1.  4. 

wan'-ton-lj^,  adv.     [Eng.  wanton,  a. ;  -ly.'\ 

1.  In  a  wanton  manner ;  lasciviously,  lewdly, 
sportively,  fmlicsomely,  playfully,  carelessly. 

"This  carrion-flesh  which  thou  wantonly  infectest 
with  the  false  colouis  of  thy  pride."  — Bp.  Hall: 
Pharisaisme  &  Christianitie. 

2.  With  utter  disregard  of  the  consequences ; 
recklessly. 

"  A  plafruo  so  little  to  be  fear'd, 
As  to  be  wantonly  im'uiT'd." 

Cowper:  Mutual  Forbearance. 


wan'-ton-ness,  *wan-ton-es,  "wan- 
ton-esse,  *  wan-ton-nesse,  *wan- 
toun-esse,  s.    [Eug.  wanton,  a. ;  -ness.] 

*  1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  wanton ; 
licence  ;  disregard  of  restraint. 

"To  abuse  all  acts  of  grace,  and  turn  them  into 
wantonness."— king  Charles :  Eikon  Baitlike. 

2.  Lictjiitiousness,  lewdness,  lasciviousness. 

3.  Sportiveness,  frolicsumeiiess,  gaiety, 
sport. 

"  Young  gentlemen  would  be  as  sad  aa  night, 
Only  for  wantonness.'' 

'  Shakesp.  :  King  John,  IT.  L 

*  4.  Eff"eminacy. 

"  Somwliat  he  lisped  for  hia  wantonnesse. 
To  make  his  English  awete  upon  hia  tonge.' 

Chaucer :  C.  T.,  266.    (Prol.J 

5.  An  utter  disregard  of  consejiuences  or 
right ;  recklessness  ;  as,  the  wantonness  of  an 
attack. 

6.  A  wanton  or  outrageous  act. 

*'  It  were  a  wantonness,  and  would  demniicl 
Severe  reproot"     Wordsworth:  £xcursion,  bk.  L 

*  wan'-trust,  *wan-trusto,  s.  [A.S.  toaa 
=  deficient,  and  Eng.  trust]    Distrust. 

"  I  sale  not  these  thynges  for  no  wantruste  that  I 
have." — Chaucer:  Testament  of  Love,  bk.  i. 

*  wanf-3?  (1),  s.     [Eng.  want  (3),  ».  ;  -y.^    A 

mole ;  a  moldwarp. 

"Some  creatures,  albeit  they  he  alwaies  covered 
within  the  ground,  yet  live  and  breath  nevertheless, 
and  namely  the  wanty  or  mold-warpes."— /*.  Holland: 
Plinie,  bk.  ix.,  ch.  vli. 

WBXkt-f  (2),  3.  [Of.  Dut.  want  =  cordage, 
tackling.]  A  leather  tie  or  rope  ;  a  broad 
girth  of  leatlier  by  which  the  load  is  bound 
upon  the  back  of  a  beast.    {Prov.) 

"  A  pannell  and  wanty,  pack  saddle,  and  ped." 
Tusser:  Husbandry  Purniture,  p.  11. 

*  wanze,  v.i.  [A.S.  wansian,  from  wanian  — 
to  wane  (q.v.).]  To  wane,  to  waste,  to  wither. 

"  Many  bewrayed  themselves  to  be  time-servers,  and 
wanzed  away  to  nothing,  aa  fast  as  ever  they  seeoied  to 
come  forward." — Bogerj :  Naamnn  the  Syrian. 

w5,n'-ze3^,  vS.n'-zey,  s.    [See  def.] 

Bot.  :     An    Abyssinian    name    for    Cordia 


wap  (1),  v.t.  &.  i.  [A  variant  of  whap;  Mid. 
Eng.  Qwrf2i];en.  =  to  palpitate.] 

A.  Transitive : 

1.  To  strike  or   knock   gainst;  to  beat. 
(Prov.) 

2.  To  wallop ;    to   give  a  beating  to ;  to 
whop.   .{Colloq.) 

*  3,  To  have  sexual  intercourse  with. 
4.  To  throw  quickly  ;  to  toss.    {Scotch.) 

B,  Intrans. :  To  flutter  ;  to  beat  the  wings 
violently.    {Prov.) 

wap,  s.  [Wap  (l),  v.]  A  throw ;  a  quick  and 
smart  stroke.    {Scotch.) 

*  wap,  v.i.    [Yap.]    To  yelp,  to  yap  (q.v.). 

"  "I'ia  the  little  wapping  of  small  dogs  that  stirs  np 
the  cruel  maativea. "— CoKon  Mather:  A  Discourse  on 
Witchcraft  (ed.  1C8D),  p.  24. 

w&p'-a-cut,    wap-a-cuth-a«   a.     [North 

Amer.  Indian  name.] 
Ornith. :  The  Snowy  Owl  (q.v.). 
"  Mr.  Hutchius,  in  his  manuscript  observations  oa 
the  habits  of  liirds  in  the  Hudson's  Bay  territoiy, 
says  of  his  'Spotted  Owl'  or  '  Wapacutha,'  that  it 
'  makes  a  nest  in  the  dry  grounds,'  and  '  lays  from  fivo 
to  ten  eifgs  in  May,'  ...  I  think  there  cainiot  be 
much  doubt  tliat  it  was  the  Smuvy  Owl."— /*;■(/.  Jfet^ 
ton,  in  Proc.  Zool,  Soc,  18G1,  p.  394. 

wap'-a-tod,  a.    [Wappatoo.] 

•  waped,  a.  [Awhape.]  Crushed  by  misery  ; 
downcast,  dejected,  rueful. 

wa'-pen-shaw^  wa'-pin-sph^w,  s.  [Lit. 
a  weajion-sliow.]  An  appearance  or  review  of 
persons  under  arms,  made  formerly  at  certain 
times  in  every  district.  These  exliibitions,  or 
meetings,  were  not  designed  for  niilitai-y  exer- 
cises, but  only  for  showing  tliat  the  lieges 
were  properly  provided  with  arms.  Tlie  iiiuuo 
has  been  revived  in  some  quarters,  and  ap- 
plied to  the  periodical  gatherings  of  the 
volunteer  corps  of  a  more  or  less  wide  dis- 
trict for  review,  inspection,  shooting  com- 
petitions, and  the  like,    {Scotch.) 

wa'  -  pen  -  take,  wa'  -  pen  -  tac,  s.  [A.8. 
wtkpengetceve  (dat.)  =  a  district,  a  wapentake 
nomin.  wrtpengetdic,  wctpentdc  ;  Low  Lat.  teo- 
pentac,  wapentagium,  from  Icel.  vdpnatalc=^A 
weapon-taking  or  touching ;  hence,  a  vote  of 
consent   so   expressed,  and,    lastly,  a   sub- 


&te,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  f^ll,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  p&t, 
or,  wore,  w^lf,  work,  who,  son ;  mute,  cub,  ciire,  i^te,  cur.  rule,  foil ;  try,  Syrian,    so,  oe  =  e ;  ey  =  a ;  qu  =  kw« 
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division  of  a  shiic  in  the  Danish  part  of 
Bnglaud  corresponding  to  the  hundred  in 
other  parts;  from  icel.  -uajsna, genit.  pi.  of  mjm 
=  a  weapon,  ana  tofc  =  a  taking,  a  hold,  a 
grasp,  from  taka  =  to  take,  to  seize,  to  grasp,  to 
touch.  The  name  is  derived  from  the  custom 
of  the  chiefs  of  a  pai-ticular  district  meeting 
on  a  cei-tain  day  at  a  specified  spot,  when  the 
head  chief,  alighting  from  his  horse,  raised 
his  spear  in  the  air,  and  the  inferior  chiefs, 
also  on  foot,  touched  this  spear  with  their 
lances,  and  so  acknowledged  their  fealty.]  A 
name  formerly  given  in  some  of  the  northern 
shires  of  England,  and  still  retained  in  York- 
shii-e,  to  a  territorial  division  of  the  county 
corresponding  to  the  hundied  of  the  southern 
eountiea. 

"The  hundred  and  the  wapentake  is  tM  one.  aa  I 
reail  m  Boine,  and  by  tliU  division  not  a  name  api>er- 
tiucnt  to  a  set  number  of  townea  (for  tlieu  aU  hun- 
dreds should  be  of  equal  quautitie)  but  a  limited 
jurisdiction."  — Jo/*?wft«i;  Deicript.  Sng..  hk.  it. 
ch.  iv. 

Wiip'-3t-ti»  a.    [North  Amer.  Indian.] 

ZqqI.  :  Cervus  canadensis,  a  native  of  North 
America,  ranging  from  Carolina  to  56-57°  N. 
latitude.  It  is  closely  allied  to,  but  consider- 
ably larger  than  the  Stag  (q.v.),  standing 
about  fifty-four  inches  at  the  shoulder.  Yel- 
lowish brown  on  upper  parts ;  sides  gray, 
long  coarse  hair  in  front  of  neck,  like  a  dew- 
lap ;  antlers  large,  brow-tijie  duplicated,  It 
frequents  low  grounds,  or  woody  tracts  near 
savannahs  or  marshes.  The  venison  is  of 
little  value,  as  it  is  coarse  and  dry ;  but  the 
hide  makes  excellent  leather.  Called  also, 
but  erroneously,  the  Elk  and  Gray  Moose. 

VS.pp,  a.     [Ktym.  doubtful.] 

^au£. ;  A  leader  on  the  end  of  a  pendant, 
acting  as  a  fair-leader. 

WS.p'-pa-to6,  s.    [See  def.] 

Bot. :  The  name  given  by  the  Indians  of 
north-western  America  to:  (1)  the  tubers  of 
Sagittaria  littoralis,  wliich  they  eat;  (2)  to 
the  potato.    {Treas.  of  Bot.) 

Vappe,  3.    [Wappet.] 

•wap'-pened,  a.     [See  def.]     A  word  only 
found  in  the  passage    given   below,  and  of 
doubtful  origin  and  meaning  ;  one  suggestion 
is  that  it  is  connected  with  wap,  in  the  old 
sense  of,  to  have  sexual  intercourse.    A  pro- 
posed emendation  is  wappered  (q.v.). 
"This  [gold]  it  is 
That  makes  the  wappene  I  widow  wed  ngalu.* 
Shakeap.:  Timon,  iv.  S. 

Vrap'-per,  s.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  A  name 
given  to  the  smaller  species  of  river-gudgeon. 

Wap'-per,  v.i.  [A  freq.  from  wap  (q.v.) ;  Dut. 
wappereii  =  to  waver,  to  fiuetuate,  to  vacillate.] 
To  move  quickly  and  tremulously,  as  from 
natural  infii-mity ;  to  totter,  to  twitter,  to  blink, 

"  But  atlU  he  stole  his  face  to  set  awrye, 
And  wappering  turned  up  his  white  of  eye.' 

ilirrourfor  MagUtrates. 

wapper-eyed,  a.  Having  eyes  tliat 
move  in  a  quick,  tremulous  manner.    {Prov.) 

Wap'-pered,  a.  [Wapper,  -y.]  Restless,  fa- 
tigued, worn  out.    (Prov.) 

W&p'-pet,  s.  [See  def.l  A  kind  of  cur,  said 
to  be  so  named  from  his  yelping  voice.  (Prov.) 

wap'-pler-ite   (w  as  v),  s.     [After  Herr 

Wappler  of  Dresden  ;  suff,  -ite  (Min.).'] 

Min. :  A  magnesian-pharmacolite  crystal- 
lizing in  the  triulinic  system.  Crystals  small, 
sometimes  in  globuUr  encrustations.  Hard- 
ness, 2  to  2*5 ;  sp.  gr.  2"48 ;  colour,  white ; 
lustre,  vitreous.  Compos. :  a  liydrated  arsenate 
of  lime  and  magnesia,  tlie  mean  of  two  analyses 
yieliliiig  the  formula  2CaOAs05 -I- 8H  where 
some  of  tlie  lime  is  replaced  by  magnesia. 
Fnund  at  Joachimsthal,  Bohemia. 

Wsir,  *warre,  'werre,  *wyiTe,  s.    [An 

Englisih  word,  appearingiu  the  Laws  of  Canute, 
De  Foresta,  §  9.  Cogn.  with  O.  Fr.  weTre  (Fr. 
guerre),  frr»m  O.  H.  Ger.  werra  =:  vexation, 
strife,  confusion,  broil  ;  w'erren  —  to  bring 
iutoconfu.sinn,  toentaiigle,  to  embroil;  O.  Dan. 
werre  —  war,  hostility,  from  vjerren,  verwerren 
~  to  embroil,  to  bring  into  disorder  or  con- 
fusion ;  Dut.  war  =  entanglement,  confusion ; 
warren  =to  disturb,  to  embroil.] 

1.  A  contest  between  nations  and  states 
<International  War),  or  between  parties  in 
the  same  state  (Civil  War),  rarried  on  by 
force  of  arms,  and  resorted  to  either  for  pur- 


poses of  advantage  or  of  revenge.  The  one 
party  possesses,  or  takes  possession  of  some- 
thing which  the  other  has  resolved  to  seize,  or 
has  infiicted  some  real  or  supposed  injury  on 
the  other,  whicii  he  determines  to  punish  by 
the  infliction  of  a  corresponding  chastise- 
ment. Formerly,  war  was  waged  at  the  will 
of  despotic  monarchs ;  now  wars  usually 
arise,  in  the  first  instance,  from  disputes 
concerning  territorial  po.ssessions  and  front- 
iers, unjust  dealings  with  the  citizens  of  one 
state  by  another,  questions  of  race  and  senti- 
ment, jealousy  of  military  prestige,  or  mere 
lust  of  conquest.  Civil  wars  arise  from 
the  claims  of  rival  competitors  for  the  su- 
preme power  in  a  state,  or  for  the  establish- 
ment of  some  important  point  connected 
with  civil  or  religious  liberty.  In  all  cases, 
the  object  of  each  contending  party  is  to 
destroy  the  power  of  the  other  by  defeat- 
ing or  dispersing  his  army  or  navy,  by  the 
occupation  of  some  important  part  of  his 
country,  such  as  the  capital,  or  principal  ad- 
ministrative and  commercial  centres,  or  the 
rum  of  his  commerce,  thus  cutting  off  his 
sources  of  recuperation  in  men,  money,  and 
material.  An  international  or  public  war  can 
only  be  authorised  by  the  sovereign  power  of 
the  nations,  and  previous  to  the  commencement 
of  hostilities  it  is  now  usual  for  the  state 
taking  the  initiative  to  issue  a  declaration  of 
war,  which  usually  takes  the  form  of  an  ex- 
planatory manifesto  addressed  to  neutral 
states.  An  aggressive  or  offensive  war  is  one 
carried  into  the  territory  of  a  hitherto  friendly 
power  ;  and  a  defensive  war  is  one  carried  on 
to  resist  such  aggres.sion.  Certain  laws, 
usages,  or  riglits  of  war  are  recognised  by  in- 
ternational law.  By  such  laws  it  is  allowable 
to  seize  and  destroy  the  persons  or  property 
of  armed  enemies,  to  stop  up  all  their  channels 
of  traffic  or  supply,  and  to  appropriate  every- 
thing in  an  enemy's  country  necessary  for  tlie 
support  or  subsistence  of  the  invading  army. 
On  the  other  hand,  though  an  enemy  may 
lawfully  be  starved  into  a  surrender,  woimd- 
lug,  except  in  battle,  inutijatinn,  and  all  cruel 
and  wanton  devastation,  aie  contrary  to  the 
usages  of  war,  as  are  also  the  bombarding  of 
a  defenceless  town,  tiring  on  ahosjiital,  the  use 
of  poison  in  any  way,  or  torture  to  extort  in- 
formation froinan enemy.  [Succession,  1[ (7).] 

"  upon  the  same  principle  also  the  sole  prerogative 
of  making  war  nnil  ijutice  is  vested  in  the  crown.  For 
the  rightof  itiit.kiiigu'ar,  which  liy  nature  subsisted  in 
every  individual,  la  given  up  by  ail  private  i>er3onB 
that  entiii'  into  society,  and  is  vested  in  the  sovereign 
power." — BlaclLStone :  Comment.,  bk.  i,,  ch.  1, 

2,  Any  contest. 

"  Excel  U3  in  this  wordv  war." 

Pope  ■  Homer ;  fliad  xx. 

3.  The  prnfessicm  of  arms  ;  the  art  of  war. 

"  Nation  shall  not  lift  up  sword  against  nation, 
uetthor  uhiill  they  learn  war  any  nmre." — Isaiah  ii.  4. 

*  4.  Instruments  of  war.    {Poetical.) 

"  Tiiegod  of  love  inliabits  there, 
With  all  his  rage,  and  diead,  and  j-'rief,  and  care ; 
His  complement  of  stores  and  totail  war." 

Prior.    {Todd.) 

•5.  Forces,  army.    (Poetical.) 

"  On  their  embattled  ranks  the  waves  return, 
And  overwhelm  tlieic  war  " 

miton:  P.  L.,  xii.  214. 

6.  A  state  of  hostility  or  violent  opposition  ; 
ahostile  act  or  action  ;  hostility,  enmity. 

"  Duncan's  horses 
Tum'd  wild  in  nature,  bruke  their  stalls,  flung  out. 
Contending  'gainst  ohedieuce,  as  Ihey  would 
Uake  war  with  man."        Shahesp.  :  Macbeth,  ii.  4. 

•il  The  word  is  sometimes  used  in  the  plural 
form  with  the  same  sigiiiiication  as  it  lias  iu 
the  singular. 

"  Is  Siguior  Montanto  returned  from  the  wars  t " 
Shakeap.  :  Much  Ado,  1.  L 

TJ"  (1)  Articles  of  war :  [Article]. 

(2)  Cluil  war  :  [Civil]. 

(3)  Couiwil  of  war :  [Council]. 

(4)  Holy  war :  A  war  undertaken  from  reli- 
gious motives  ;  a  crusade  :  as,  the  wars  under- 
taken to  deliver  the  Holy  Land  from  iiiQdels. 

(5)  Honors  of  war :   [Honok,  «.], 

(6)  Wars  of  the  Roses :  [Rose]. 

*  war-captain,  s.    A  general. 

"  Flags  on  graves,  and  great  vrn  r-r,aptaint 
Grasping  both  the  eartli  and  heaven  I  " 

LongfeUow:  Hiawatha,  itiY. 

war-chariot,  s.    [Chariot,  A.  1.] 
war-cloal£,  s.     A  military  cloak. 

"  But  the  rude  litter,  roughly  spread 
With  war-cloaks,  is  ber  homely  bed." 

Moore :  Lalla  Rookh, 

war-clilb,  s.  A  club  used  by  savages  in  war. 

"  I^deu  with  toar-cf.ubs,  hows  and  arrows," 

Longfellow :  Hiawatha,  xt. 


•  war-craft,  s.  The  art  or  science  of 
war. 

"  He  had  officers   who  did  ken  the  war-craft.'— 
Fuller :   fVorthics ;  Lancashire,  1.  558. 

war-cry,  s.  A  cry  or  phrase  used  in  war 
for  mutual  recognition  and  encouragement;  a 
short,  pithy  expression  or  phrase  used  in  com- 
mon by  a  body  of  troops  or  tlielike  in  charging 
an  enemy.  *'  St.  George  for  England "  was 
the  English  war-cry. 

"  And  the  war.cr^  was  forgotten." 

LongfeUow:  Hiawatha,  x^. 

war-dance,  s. 

1,  A  dance  engaged  in  by  savages,  before  a 
warlike  expedition 

2.  A  dance  simulating  a  battle. 

war-department,  5.  That  department 
of  the  government  which  is  charged  with  th« 
maintenance,  direction,  and  efficiency  of  tht 
forces  of  a  state. 

war-drum,  s.    A  military  drum. 

"  Till  the  toar^drum  throbbed  uo  longer." 

Tennyson  :  Locktley  Hall,  13T. 

*  war-field,  s.    A  battle-field. 


*  war -flame,  a.  A  beacon-fire  placed 
on  an  eminence  to  rouse  the  inhabitants  of  a 
county  or  district  in  case  of  invasion  or 
attack ;  a  fire-signal. 

*  war-garron,  s.  A  war-horse ;  a  Jad« 
used  in  war.    {Carlyle.) 

*  war-gear»  «.  Accoutrements  or  equijh 
ment  for  war. 

"  Armed  himself  with  all  his  wfir-gear." 

Longfellow:  HiawatJta,  ix. 

war-god,  s. 

Anthrop.:  The  personified  spirit  of  tribal 
war;  a  deity  supposed  to  wat(!h  overtribal'or 
national  interests  in  time  of  war.  In  somo 
cases  the  war-god  seems  to  have  been  the 
chief  deity  ;  iu  classic  times  the  war-goda 
(Ares  and  Mars)  were  among  the  superior 
gods ;  the  Jews  seem  to  have  conceived  that 
the  function  of  a  wur-god  was  a  fitting  attri- 
bute of  Jehovah  (cf.  2  Sam.  xvii.  45);  and 
traces  of  this  mode  of  thought  linger  in  the 
familiar  expression,  Tiie  God  of  Battles. 

"Polynesia  is  a  region  where  quite  an  assortment  ol 

war-goda  may  be  collected." — I'ylor :  Prim.  Cult,  (ed, 

1873J,  ii.  307. 

war-horse,  s.  A  horse  used  in  war;  a 
charger ;  a  tiooper's  hoise. 

"  On  burnished  hooves  his  war-hone  trode." 

Tennyton:  Lady  of  Shalott,  iii.  39, 

*  war-man,  s.    A  warrior. 

"Thesweet  war-Tnan  is  dead  and  rotten."— £haA:eij}..* 
Love's  Labour's  Lost,  v.  2. 

*  war-marked,  a.  Bearing  the  marka 
or  traces  of  war  ;  appioved  in  war  ;  vett-ran. 

"  Distract  your  army,  whicli  doth  most  consist 
Of  war-marked  fuotuien." 

Shakesp.  :  Antony  *  Cleopatra,  UL  8. 

t  war-minister,  s.  A  minister  charged 
with  or  distinguished  for  military  administra- 
tion. 

"  Its  new  name  of  Pittsburgh  coiomemorates  th« 
triumpliB  of  tlie  great  war-jninister."— Taylor  :  Wordt 
*  Places  (1878),  ch.  il 

*  war-monger,  s.  One  who  makes  a 
trade  or  profession  of  war ;  a  mercenary  sol- 
dier.   iSpens&r:  F.  Q.,  III.  x.  29.) 

fw^ar-muslc,  s.    Military  music. 

"  And  I  that  })rated  peace,  when  first  I  beard 
H'ar-mu*ic,  felt  the  l>liud  wild  beiiat  of  fmce." 
Tennyson  :  Princess,  v.  2M 

*  war-note,  s.    A  war-cry. 

"  The  war-note  of  Lochiel,  which  Albyn's  hills 
Have  heard."  Byron  :  ChilUe  Harold,  ill.  2». 

war-office,  s.  A  public  office  or  deiiart- 
ment  in  which  nn'litary  aflairs  are  sujierin- 
tended  or  admini.sti^red  ;  it  is  prcsideii  nver 
by  the  Secretary  of  War,  its  duties  being 
divided  among  ten  deiiartnieuts,  including 
those  of  the  quartarmafiter,  paymaster,  com- 
missary, ordnance,  engineering,  &c.  Tlie 
British  War  Olflce  is  presided  over  by  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  War.  It  is  divided  into 
military,  ordnance,  and  financial  departments 

war-paint,  s. 

1.  Lit. :  Paint  put  on  the  face  and  other 
parts  of  the  body  by  Noith  American  Indiana 
and  other  savages  on  going  to  war,  with  tha 
object  of  making  tlieir  appearance  more  tei* 
rible  to  their  enemies. 

"  Palntpxl  was  be  with  his  war-painti, 
Btri{«B  of  yellow,  red.  and  azure." 

Longfellow  ;  Hiawatha,  vlU. 


boil,  b6^;  poiit,  j<5itrl;  cat,  9011,  cborns,  9hln,  ben^h;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as;  expect,  ^enophon,  exist.    ~ing» 
-dan,  -tixui  =  sh^n.   -tion,  -sion  =  shun;  -fion,  ~|lou  =  zhun.    -clous,  -tioos,  -sious  =  shus.    -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  b^I,  d$l. 
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war— ward 


8,  Fig.:  Official  costume;  applied  also  to 
evening  dress.    {Slang.) 

"Sir  WillUvm  Jeinier,  in  liia  wnr-pnint  as  President 
of  the  Royiii  College  of  Phyaic inns. "—£!(.  James's 
tiazare,  April  9,  ISSel. 

war-patb,  s.  Tlie  route  or  path  taken 
on  guiny  to  war;  a  warlike  expedition  or  ex-, 
cuisiou.  (Used  chiefly  in  regard  to  Nortli 
American  Indians.) 

U  On  the  war-path :  On  a  hostile  or  warlike 
expedition  ;  hence,  colloquially,  about  to 
nmKe  an  attack  ou  an  adversary  or  measure. 

war-song,  s.  A  song  having  war  or  war- 
like deeda  for  its  subject ;  a  patriotic  song 
inciting  to  war;  more  specif.,  sucli  a  song 
sung  by  soldiers  about  to  charge  tlie  foe  or  at 
a  war-dance. 

"When  two  of  theae  CRDoes,  in  which  there  might 
be  altuut  sixty  iiieii.  ciiiite  near  enouiih  to  uiake  tliein- 
•elves  liward,  thtjy  sung  tlieir  war-s07ig."—Couk ;  Ftret 
Voyage,  bk.  ii.,  ch.  iv. 

•  war-thoughtp  s.  A  thought  of  war ; 
mwtial  reflecliou,  consideration,  or  dellbera- 
tioii. 

•  war-wasted,  a.  Wasted  by  war ;  de- 
vastated. 

•war-wearied,  «.  Wearied  by  war; 
fetiguud  with  fighting. 

"  The  hoiionral'le  captAiu  there 
Drops  bloody  sweat  frotn  liia  wnr-wenried  limbs." 
Shakesp.:  1  Benry  VI.,  iv  4. 

war-whoop,  s.  A  shout  or  yell  raised 
In  presence  of  the  enemy  ;  a  shout  such  as 
Indians  rsiise  when  entering  into  battle. 
(Often  used  tigiiriitively.) 

'*  The  Rwlul  sound  of  the  vmr-whtop" 

Longfellow :  3lile»  Standuh,  vlL 

war-worn,  a.  Worn  with  military  service. 
"  Their  gesture  sad. 
Invest  in  lank  lean  cheeks  and  warworn  coats." 
Shaketp. :  Benry  V.,  it. 

V^,  *warre,  *werre,  *wer-rel-en,  v.i. 

&  /.     [A.ti.  w^rrieii.] 

A.  Inira^isiilve : 

1.  To  make  or  carry  on  war ;  to  carry  on  or 
engage  in  hostilities. 

"Gelon  after  he  h:wl  moat  valiantlytortrred  against 
theCartliaiiiuiiiua."— P.  Holland  :  Plutarch,  p.  447. 

2.  To  contend  ;  to  strive  violently ;  to  be 
lit  a  state  of  violent  opjiosition. 

"  AH  the  warring  winds  tliat  sweep  tha  pky,' 

Ih-Uden:   Virgil;  Qeorgici.  ^1. 

B.  Transitive: 

1.  To  make  war  upon  ;  to  fight  against. 
"To  werre  each  other  and  to  alea."     Oower  :  C.  A.  ill. 

2.  To  carry  on,  as  warfare  or  a  contest. 

"  That  thou  by  them  mighteat  war  a  good  warfare." 
—1  Timothy  i,  18. 

war'-a-tah,  war'-ra-tah,  s.    [Native  Aus- 
tralian name.]    [Telopea.] 

war'-We  (1),  •wer-bel-en,  *wer-ble, 

v.t.  &  i.  [O.  Fr.  werbler  =  to  quaver  with  tlie 
voice,  to  speak  in  a  high  tone,  from  M.  H. 
Ger.  wei'belen ;  Ger.  wlrbeln ;  O.  H.  Ger. 
AiuerfiaiJ.  =  to  be  luisy,  to  set  in  movement 
to  whirl,  to  warble.  Warble  and  whirl  are 
doublets.] 
A."  Transitive: 

1.  To  utter  or  sing  in  a  trilling,  quavering, 
or  vibr;iting  manner;  to  modulate  with  turns 
ia  vaviatioiis. 

"  Such  notes  a*  wnrhlcd  to  the  ntring. 
Drew  iron  team  Jown  Pluto's  cheek." 

Milton :  II  Penseroio,  106. 

2.  To  sing  or  carol  generally. 

■■  Warbling  the  Grecian  woes  with  harp  and  voice." 
Poije  :  Iliimer  ;  Odyssey  i.  446, 

•  3.  To  cause  to  vibrate  or  quaver. 

"  Follow  me  as  T  sing 
And  toucQ  the  warbled  Rtrlng." 

Milton :  Arcades,  (fl. 

B.  Intransitive : 

1.  To  sing  witli  sweetly  flowing,  flexible, 
trilling  notes;  to  enrol  or  sing  with  smoothly 
gliding  ntttes  ;  to  tiill. 

"  By  the  nightingale  warbHng  nigh," 

Cowpr:  Calhnrina. 

2.  To  have  a tiilling,  quavering,  orvibrating 
Bound  ;  to  be  produixd  with  free,  smootli,aud 
rajnii  modulations  in  pitch;  to  be  uttered  in 
flowing,  gliding,  flexilile  melody. 

"  Such  strains  ne'er  war  !e  in  the  linnet's  throat." 
GUI/ :  She/jherd's  It'eeA,  iil.  a. 

3.  To  give  out  a  smnntli,  flowing  sound. 

"  The  gentle  warbling  wind  low  annwered  to  nil." 
Spenser :  F.  Q..  II.  xil.  71. 

*4.  To  shal^e,  to  quaver,  to  wobble. 

"  It  hutflruita  In  our  In-a-ins;  we  but  warble  about 
It."  ~  A  ndr  e  wes  :   Works,  Lib. 


war'-ble  (2),  v.t.&.i,    [Etyin.  doubtful.] 
Falconry:  To  cross  the  wings  upon  the  back. 

war'-ble  (1),    *wer-beUe,  wer-ble,  s. 

[Warble  (1),  v.]  A  soft,  sweet  flow  of  melo- 
dious sounds ;  a  strain  of  clear,  rapidly  ut- 
tered, gliding  tones ;  atrilling,  flexible  melody ; 
a  carol,  a  song. 

"  All  kinds  of  birds  ywrnught 
Well  tune  their  voice  with  warble  small,  as  Nature 
hath  them  ttiu^ilit." 

Surrey  :  Uaving  Defied  the  Power  cf  Love. 

war'-ble  (2),  *  war'-blet,  s.  [Etym.  doubt- 
ful.] 

Farriery :  One  of  those  small,  hard  tumours 
on  the  backs  of  horses  occasioned  by  the  heat 
of  the  saddle  in  travelling,  or  by  the  uneasi- 
ness of  its  situation  ;  also  a  small  tumour 
produced  by  the  larvae  of  the  gadfly  on  the 
backs  of  horses,  cattle,  &c. 

"  He  was  either  auITerlng  from  warbles  or  another 
form  of  akin  er\iptiou."—JJaUy  Telegraph,  Sept  7, 183&. 

warble-fly,  s.    The  gadfly. 

"  Amoiiit  the  pests  was  named  the  ox.bot,  or  warble- 
fiy,  which  Mias  Urnierod  has  recently  investigated,  — 
Daily  Chronicle,  May  b,  1883. 

W^'-bler,  s.    [Eug.  warbl(e);  -er.] 

L  Ord.  Lang. :  One  who  or  that  which  war- 
bles ;  a  singer,  a  songster.  (Applied  espe- 
cially to  birds.) 

"  Ten  thousand  warft..  rs  cheer  the  day  and  one 
The  liveloua  nlglit."  Cowper  :  Task,  \.  200. 

n.  Ornith. :  A  popular  name  for  any  of  the 
Sylviiilee  (q.v.),  many  of  which,  however,  are 
better  known  by  other  pupnlar  names,  as  the 
Nightingale,  Blackcap,  Cliiffchaff",  Hedge- 
sparrow,  &c.  ;  while  others  receive  the  name 
Warbler  with  some  qualifying  epithet,  as  the 
Keed-warliler,  Dartford  Warbler,  &c.  Most  of 
the  latter  belonged  to  the  old  genus  Sylvia, 
now  divided,  and  a  list  of  the  British  species 
will  be  found  under  Sylvia,  2.  Many  of  the 
Sylviinae  (q.v.),  somet!>nes  cidled  True  War- 
blers, are  distint^uislied  for  the  sweetness  and 
compass  of  their  vocal  power  ;  in  some  of  the 
other  sub-families  the  popular  name  has  no 
special  significance— e.g.,  in  the  case  of  the 
Hedge-sparrow.  Most  of  the  European 
Warblers  are  of  sober,  or  even  dull,  plumage, 
but  some  of  the  Australian  species  are 
brilliantly  colored. 

war'-bling,  pr.  par.y  a.,  &s.    [Warblk  (1),  v.] 

A.  &  B.  -45  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb), 

C.  As.  subs^. :  A  singing  with  sweetly  flow- 
ing, flexible,  or  trilling  notes  ;  a  warble,  a 
carol,  a  song. 

"  And  thou,  whoae  faint  warblinga  my  weakness 

OAu  tell. 
Farewell,  my  loved  harp  !  my  last  treasure,  farewell  I" 
Sco«  .■  Lust  Words  qf  Cadwallon,  vi. 

w^r'-bUng-l^,  adv.  [Eng.  warbling;  -ly.] 
In  a  warbling  manner. 

-watrd,  snff.  [A.S.  -weard,  as  in  tdweard  =  to- 
ward (q.v.);  Icel.  -verdhr ;  Goth,  -wairths  ; 
O.  H.  Ger.  -wert,  -waH ;  Lat.  versus.  So  also 
-wards,  from  A.S.  -vjcardes,  where  -es  is  a 
genitivalsulflx,  giving  an  adverbial  force  ;  Ger. 
-ludrts  ;  Dut.  -waarts.]  A  common  suffix,  de- 
noting the  direction  tow^ards  which  a  peiaon 
or  thing  tends :  as,  upward,  backward,  for- 
ward, homeward,  fi'oward,  &c. 

"  That  eche  of  you  to  shorten  with  yonre  way. 
In  thia  viage.  slial  telleu  isiles  tway. 
To  Canter bury-wttj-ti,"         Chaacer  :  O.  T.,  V(HS. 

ward,  *warde,  v.t.  &  i.  [A.S.  weardian-= 
to  keep,  to  watch  ;  cogn.  with  Icel.  vardka  = 
to  waiTiint ;  M.  H.  Ger.  warden  ;  Ger.  warttn 
=  to  wiitch,  from  which,  through  the  French, 
comes  the  Eng.  guard  (q.v.).J 
A,  Transitive: 

*  1.  To  watch  over ;  to  keep  in  safety ;  to 
guard. 

"  Whose  porch,  that  most  magnificke  did  appearo, 
Stoo'.l  oiten  wyde  to  all  men  day  and  nijiht. 
Yet  warded  well  by  one  of  miukle  nii^jht," 

Spenser:  F.  y„  V.  ii.  3!l 

2,  To  defend,  to  protect. 

"  A  hand  that  warded  him 
From  thousand  dangera." 

Shakesp. :  Titim  Andnmicus.  iit  1. 

3.  To  fend  off  ;  to  repel ;  to  turn  aside,  as 
anything niisi^iiievousthatapproaclies.  (Gener- 
ally followed  by  off.) 

"  Up  and  down  he  ti-averaes  his  ground  ; 
Now  wards  a  ielliug  blow,  now  strikes  again." 

Dnniiil.    iTodd.) 

i.  To  line,  to  cover,  as  a  dog  a  bitch. 

"  She  used  to  live  in  kennel  with  my  beagles,  and 
when  aljont  a  year  old  came  in  Hejuinn,  and  was  warded 
in  kennel  by  one  of  the  homiAs."— Field,  Mai'ch  17, 1888. 


•B.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  be  vigilant ;  to  keep  watch  or  guard  ; 
to  guard. 

2.  To  act  on  the  defensive  with  a  weapon ; 
to  defend  or  guard  one's  self. 

"  Full  oft  the  rivals  met,  and  neither  apar'd 
Ula  utmost  force  and  each  forgot  to  ward, 

Jh-gden  :  Palamon  S  Arcite,  ill.  GT/k 

3.  To  lodge ;  to  be  lodged. 

"  His  menne  warded  In  Base  B(delno  that  night."— 
Fabyan:  Cronyole;  Benry  VIJI.  (an.  1515). 

ward,  *  warde,  s.  [A.S.  weard  ~  a  gnard, 
a  watchman  ;  aguarding,  awatching;  protec- 
tion ;  cogn.  with  Icel.  vordhr,  gonit.  vardkar  = 
(1)  a  watcher,  a  watchman  ;  (2)  a  watch  ;  Ger. 
wart  —  a  warder ;  Goth,  wards  —  a  keeper ;  in 
the  compound,  daurawards  =  a  doorkeeper.] 
L  Ordinary  Language : 

I.  The  act  of  watching  or  guarding ;  watch, 
guard. 

"  Some  of  the  soldiers  are  employed  in  keeping 
watch  and  ward  for  the  security  of  private  meu."— 
Dumpier:   I'otfaj/AS  (an.  1638). 

*  2.  Care,  protection,  charge. 

"  He  toke  the  childe  into  his  warde." 

Oower:  0.  A.,iil. 

*  3.  Means  of  guarding  ;  protection,  de- 
fence, preservation. 

"  The  best  wtrd  of  mine  honour  la  rewnrding  my 
dependents.  "—Moftefp.  ;  Love's  Labour's  Lout,  iii. 

*  4.  A  person,  or  body  of  persons,  whose 
duty  it  is  to  guard,  protect,  or  defend ;  a  guard- 
ing or  defensive  force  ;  a  garrison. 

"  Theossieged  castle's  ward 
Their  etedfaat  atonds  did  mightily  ntaintnine." 
Spenser  :  F.  Q.,  II.  xi.  IS. 

5t  That  which  defends  or  protects  ;  defence. 

"  Oh  !  not  coraelet'a  ward  .  .  . 
Could  be  thy  manly  bosom's  guard." 

.Sco(( ;  ilarmion,  vL  S. 

6.  A  guarding  or  defensive  motion  or  posi- 
tion, as  in  fencing  or  the  like;  a  parrying  or 
turning  aside,  or  intercepting  of  a  blow, 
thrust,  &c. 

"Strokes.  woundB,    wards,  ■weapons,    all  they  did 
despise."  .'ipenser  :  F.  Q..  IV.  ill.  30. 

*  7.  The  state  or  condition  of  being  under  a 
guardian  ;  the  state  of  being  in  the  custody, 
conHnement,  or  charge  of  a  guard,  warder,  or 
keeper ;  custody. 

"  He  put  them  in  ward  in  the  house  of  the  captain 
of  the  g\iAr±"— Genesis  xl.  3. 

8.  The  state  or  condition  of  being  under  the 
care  of  a  guardian  or  protector ;  control, 
guardianship,  wardship,  priviU'ge. 

"  J  must  attend  his  majesty's  counuand,  to  whom  I 
&\n  no\r  hi  ward."Shakesp ;  All's  Well,  i.l, 

9.  Guardianship;  right  of  guardian.ship. 

"  It  is  also  inconvenient,  in  Ireland,  that  the  wards 
and  marrriages  of  gentlemen's  cliildien  sliould  be  in 
thedisijosalof  any  of  those  lords. "—S/jeiifcr ;  i^tate  of 
irclatul. 

10.  One  who  or  that  which  is  guarded,  or 
is  under  watch,  control,  or  care  ;  specifically, 
a  minor  or  ptirson  under  guurdiansliip. 

TI  *(1)  In  feudalkiw:  The  heir  oftlieking's 
tenant,  in  capite,  during  his  nonfige. 

(2)  A  minor  under  the  protection  r.f  the 
Orphans'  Court,  or  Court  of  Chancery,  called 
in  England  a  Ward  of  Court.  For  the  due 
protection  of  such  wards  the  court  has  power 
to  appoint  a  pioper  guardian,  where  there  is 
none,  or  to  remove,  whenever  sufficient  cause 
is  shown,  a  guardian,  no  matter  by  whom  ap- 
pointed ;  but  in  all  cases  there  must  be  pro- 
perty. The  court  has  also  full  power  to  use 
vigilant  care  over  the  conduct  of  the  guardians, 
to  see  that  the  wards  are  duly  maintained  and 
edncated  and  that  their  estates  are  properly 
administered.  The  laws  in  the  United  States 
concerning  the  caro  of  wards  follow  those  of 
the  Common  Law  of  England,  but  differ  as  to 
the  age  when  women  attain  ma^iority.  In 
many  states  this  is  fixed  at  eighteen.  In 
England  it  is  at  twenty-one. 

II.  A  division  of  a  city  made  for  convenience 
in  its  oiganiziition  and  government.  The 
ward«  are  subdivided  into  precincts  or  polling 
divisions,  and  each  elects  one  or  more  rci>ro- 
eentatives  to  each  bmnch  of  the  Council. 
Each  lias  its  local  aldcrmeu  or  other  uihcers, 
and  in  some  cases  its  school  directors. 

12.  Aterritorial  subdivision  of  some  English 
counties,  as  Westmoreland,  Cumberland,  and 
Duiham,  equivalent  to  the  hundred  of  the 
midland  counties. 

*  13.  A  division  of  a  forest. 

14.  One  of  the  apartments  into  wMcU  a 
hospital  is  divided. 

"  A  quarter  of  an  hour  later  witness  left  the  teari." 
—Daily  Chronicle,  May  21,  18lj8. 


I2.te,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father ;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there ;   pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;  go,  pot, 
or,  wore,  -wqU,  work,  whd,  son ;  mute,  cub,  cure,  ^nite,  cur,  rule,  full ;  try,  Syrian,    as,  oe  =  e ;  ey  =  a ;  qu  =^  Jtw* 


tvardage  — wareless 
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IL  Locksmithing : 

1.  A  curved  ridge  of  metal  inside  a  lock 
which  opposes  au  obstacle  to  the  passage  of 
B  key  which  is  not  correspoadingly  notched. 

2.  The  notches  or  slots  in  a  key  are  also 
called  key  wards,  somewhat  in  violation  of  the 
meaning  of  the  term. 

"  She  took  the  wards  in  wax  before  the  fire." 

Popa  :  January  &  May,  610. 

*  ward-corn,  s. 

Old  Kng.  Law  ;  The  duty  of  keeping  watch 
and  ward  with  a  horn  [Lat.  coniu]  in  time  of 
daDgtr  to  blow  on  the  approach  of  a  foe. 

*  ward-penny,  s. 

Old  Eng.  Law :  The  same  as  Wardage  (q.v.)- 

ward-room.  s. 

Naut.:  A  cabin,  on  board  large  ships  of 
war,  for  the  accommodation  of  ofticers  rank- 
ing as  lieutenants.  Used  also  adjectively :  as, 
ward-room  mess,  ward-room  steward. 

*  ward-staff,  s.  A  constable's  or  watch- 
raan's  staff. 

•  ward'-age  (ag©  as  ig),  a.    [Eng.  ward,  s. ; 
-age.] 

Old  Eng.  Law  :  Money  paid  and  contributed 
to  watch  and  ward. 

*  ward-corps,  *  ward-e-corps,  s.   [O.  Fr. 

warde  =  watch,  ward,  and  corps  (Lat.  corpus) 
=  a  body.]    A  body-guard. 
■'  Though  thou  pray  Argus  with  his  huudred  eyeu 
To  be  my  vrardecorps,  as  he  can  best." 

Chaucer :  C.  T.,  B,9«. 

•warde-mote,  s.    [Wardmote.] 

ward'  -  en,  *  ward  -  ein,   *  ward  -  eyn, 

*  ward-un,  s.     [O.    Fr.    wardein,    gardeiti, 
gardain  =  a  warden,  a  guardian,  from  warder 
=  to  guard.      Cf.    Low  Lat.   gardianus  =  a 
guardian.] 
I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  A  guard,  a  watchman,  a  keeper,  a  guar- 
dian. 

"  The  wardein  ot  the  gates  gan  to  call 
The  folk."  Chaucer :  Troilua  &  Cressida,  v, 

2.  A  chief  or  principal  officer ;  a  keeper,  a 
head  official,  a  principal. 

"A  fraternity  of  brethren  and  sisters,  with  a  war- 
den, or  master."— Pwinant ."  Journey  from  Chester  to 
London,  p.  203. 

3.  A  churchwarden  (q.v.), 

'*  i.  A  kind  of  pear,  so  called  because  it 
would  keep  long  without  rotting.  It  was 
principally  used  for  loasting  or  bakiug. 

"  Ox-cheek  when  hot,  and  wardens  bak'd,  eoiiie  cry," 
Jiing :  On  C'vokery. 

II.  Eccles. :  The  title  given  to  the  heads  of 
flome  colleges  and  schools  and  to  the  superiors 
of  some  conventual  churches. 

TT  (1)  Lord  Warden  of  the  Cingue-ports : 
[Cinque- ports]. 

(2)  Warden  of  the  Marches :  [March  (1),  s.]. 

warden-pie,  s.  A  pie  made  of  warden 
pears,  baked  or  stewed,  without  crust,  and 
coloured  with  saffron. 

"  I  must  hai  e  saffron  to  colour  the  warden-piet,"— 
Skaketp. :   Winter's  Ta/e,  iv.  8. 

warden-raid,  s.    An  inroad  commanded 
by  the  Warden  of  the  Marches  in  person. 
"  '  And  by  my  faith,'  the  gate- ward  said, 
'  I  think  'twill  prove  a  Warden-raid.' " 

Scott :  Lay  of  tJie  Lnst  Mirutrel,  Iv.  4. 

War'-den-ship,  *  war'-den-ry,  ».     [Eng. 
warden;  -ship,  -ry.] 

1.  The  office  of  a  warden. 

''In  the  wardemhip  of  Mert.  Coll.  ancceeded  Nat. 
Brent,  LL.D."— Wood.'  Athence  Oxon..  vol.  i. 

2.  The  jurisdiction  of  a  warden. 

"  All  through  the  western  wardenrp." 

Hcott :  Lay  of  the  Last  Minatrel,  Iv. 

Ward'-er,  s.     [Eng.  ward,  v. ;  -er.] 

1.  One  who  wards  or  keeps  ;  a  keeper,  a 
guard. 

"  The  warders  of  the  gate  but  scarce  maintain 
Th'  unequal  combat,  and  resist  in  vain." 

Dryden :  Virgil ;  ^neid  ii.  461. 

*2.  A  truncheon  or  staff  of  authority  car- 
ried by  a  king,  com  man  der^'n- chief,  or  other 
important  dignitary,  by  whi(;h  signals  were 
given  ;  as,  the  throwing  down  of  it  was  a 
signal  to  stop  proceedings,  the  raising  it  a 
signal  to  charge,  or  the  like. 

"  Take  thou  my  wnrdpr  an  the  queen 
And  umpire  of  the  martial  scene." 

Scott :  Bi-idaJ.  of  Triermain,  ii.  20. 


•  war-der-ere. 


[Warder.] 


*  ward'-er-ess,  ;>.  [Eng.  warder;  -ess.]  A 
female  warder. 

"  On  one  occasion  she  met  the  warderess  as  she  wai 
leaving  the  prison."— iiTc/to,  Sept.  24,  1887. 

*  ward'-hold-ihg,  s.  [Eng.  ward,  and  hold- 
ing.] The  ancient  military  tenure  in  Scot- 
land, by  which  vassals  were  at  first  obliged  to 
serve  their  superior  in  war  as  often  as  his 
occasion  called  for  it. 

ward'-i-an,  a.  [See  def.]  A  term  applied  to 
an  air-tigtit  enclnsnre,  with  glass  sides  and 
top,  for  preserving  or  transporting  plants,  &c. ; 
after  the  inventor,  Mr.  R.  B.  Ward,  to  whom 
the  idea  of  constructing  them  first  suggested 
itself  by  observations  made  in  1829. 

"  The  Calcutta  Garden  sent  out  .  .  .  forty-two  War- 
dian  coses  of  plants  to  foreign  countries. ' — Nature, 
March  15, 18S6,  p.  476. 

ward'-iiig,  pr.  par,  or  a.     [Ward,  v.] 

warding-file,  s.  A  flat  file,  having  a 
constant  thickness,  and  only  cut  upon  the 
edges.  Used  in  liling  the  ward-notches  in  keys. 

*  ward'-less,  a.  [Eng.  ward,  v. ;  -less.]  That 
cannot  be  warded  off  or  avoided. 

"  He  gives  like  destiny  a  wardless  blow," 

Dryden :  Juvenal  iz. 

ward'-mote,  *  warde-moot,  *  warde- 
mote,  s.  [Eng.  ward,  and  mote  (A.S.  mot)  = 
a  meeting.]  A  meeting  of  the  inhabitants  of 
a  ward.  The  term  is  still  used  in  London. 
Called  also  formerly  a  Wardmote  Court,  In- 
quest, or  Quest. 

''  for  of  the  wardmote  quest,  he  better  can 
The  mystery,  than  the  Levitie  law." 

Ben  Junton  :  Magnetic  Lady,  1. 1. 

ward' -robe  (l),  *  warde-robe,  s.    [O.  Fr. 

wdrderobe,  garderobe,  from  wai'Ufer  =  to  ward, 
keep,  preserve,  and  role  =  a  robe.] 

1,  A  place  in  which  wearing  apparel  is 
kept.  Often  applied  to  a  piece  of  furniture, 
resembling  a  press  or  cupboard,  in  which 
dresses  are  hung  up. 

"  Hereof  be  bags  and  quilts  made,  and  those  if  they 
be  laid  in  a  wardrobe  amongst  clothes  and  apparell, 
causetb  them  to  smell  sweet" — /*.  Holland:  Plinie, 
bk.  xxi.,  ch.  xix. 

2.  Wearing  apparel  in  general. 

"  I'll  murder  all  his  wardrobe,  piece  by  piece." 

Shakesp.  :  1  Benry  IV.,  V.  3. 

*  3.  The  same  as  Wa^drope  (q.v.). 

*  ward'-rdb-er,  s.  [Eng.  waTdrob{e) ;  -er.] 
The  keeper  of  a  wardrobe. 

*  ward-rope,  *ward'-r6be  (2),  s.  [Fr. 
garderohe.]  A  privy;  a  house  of  office;  a 
water-closet. 

"  In  a  wardrope  they  him  threwe," 

Chaucer:  C.  T.,  13,502. 

ward' -ship,  *  warde -shyppe,  s.    [Eng. 

ward;  -ship.] 

1.  The  office  of  a  ward  or  guardian  ;  care 
and  protection  of  a  ward ;  riglit  of  guardian- 
ship; guardianship. 

"The  wardship  consisted  in  having  the  custody  ol 
the  body  aud  lands  of  such  latis"—Blackatone:  Comr 
■merit.,  bk.  ii.,  ch.  5. 

2.  Tlie  state  or  condition  of  being  a  ward  or 
under  guardianship ;  pupilage. 

"  It  was  the  wisest  act  that  ever  I  did  Jn  my  ward- 
8hip."—Ben  Jonson  ■  Bartholomew  Fair,  iiL  1. 

*  wards'-man,  s.  [Eng.  viard,  and  man.] 
One  who  keeps  watch  and  ward  ;  a  guard. 

*  ward'-wit,  s.  [First  element,  Eng.  ward; 
second,  doubtful.] 

Law:  The  state  of  being  quit  of  giving 
money  for  the  keeping  of  wards.    (Speltnan.) 

t  ware,  pret.  of  v.    [Wear,  v.] 

*  war©  (1),  *  war,  a.  [A.S.  wtEr  =  cautious, 
wary  (q.v.).] 

1,  Cautious,  wary. 

"  Ware  tliey  be  what  offensive  wea-pons  they  have." 
—P.  Holland:  Plinie,  bk.  viii.,  ch.  ii. 

2.  On  one's  guard ;  watchful ;  provided 
against. 

"  Of  whom  be  thou  ware  also." — 2  Timothy  iv.  15. 

t  ware  (2),  a.  [A  shortened  form  of  aware 
(q.v.).]     Aware,  conscious. 

"  Thou  overheard'at  ere  I  was  ware 
My  true  love's  passion." 

SffJ-kesp. :  Jiomeo  A  Juliet,  Ii,  2. 

ware  (1),  v.t.  [Ware  (1),  a.]  To  take  heed 
to  ;  to  guard  against ;  to  beware  of. 

"  A  shuffled,  sullen,  and  uncertain  light. 
That  dances  through  the  clouds,  and  shuts  again, 
Then  ware  a  rising  tempest  on  the  main." 

Dryden.    (Todd.) 


ware  (2),  v.t.     [Wear,  v.] 

ware  (3),  v.t.  [Wair,  v.]  To  expend,  to 
spend.    {Scotch.) 

"  To  ware  at  any  tyme  a  couple  of  shyllynges  on  a 
new  howe,"— jl8c/i«m,'  ToxaphUus,  p.  122. 

ware  (1),  s.  [A.S.  ware  (pi.  tyarw)=  watch, 
wares  ;  eogn.  with  Dut.  waar  =  a  ware,  a  com- 
modity ;  Icel.  vara  ■=  wares  ;  Dan.  vare  ;  Sw. 
vara;  Ger.  waure.]  Articles  of  merchandise  ; 
goods,  commodities  ;  manufactures  of  a  par- 
ticular kind.  Properly  a  collective  noun,  as 
in  the  compounds  hardw-'are,  tinware,  cliina- 
ware,  &:c.,  but  generally  used  in  the  plural 
form  when  articles  for  sale  of  dilferent  kinds 
are  meant. 

"  A  capricious  man  of  fashion  miplit  sometimes 
preferforeignji'ares,  merely  because  they  wereforeigiL" 
—Umith:   Wealth  of  Nations,  bk.  iv.,  ch.  ii. 

ware  (2),  s.    [Etym.  doubtful.]    (See  example.) 

"To  be  in  a  position  to  supply  the  enonnnmly- 
incrtinsiiig  demand  now  existing,  and  lacking  ii  fall  of 
'spat,'  tbey  ha\e  to  buy  'brood,'  '  haXt-ware,'  and 
'wuj-e.' from  tlieir  neigliboura  on  the  opposite  Etiaex 
shore.  Tliese  are  the  technical  uamcB  uf  the  young 
oyster  in  itd  various  stages  until  it  arrives  at  a  mar- 
ketable ago,  which  is  from  tbree  to  five  years,  when  it 
is  called  an  oyster  and  sold." — Evening  Standard, 
Feb.  14,  1888. 

ware  (3),  s.  [Etym.  doubtful;  perhaps  the 
same  as  Ware  (1),  s.  =  saleable  stuff.]  A 
trade  name  for  a  certain  size  of  potatoes. 

"In  order  to  come  under  the  head  of  ware,  the 
tubers  must  be  too  large  to  pass  through  a  riddle,  the 
then  tbey  are  called  middlings."— />(u7,!/  Telegraph, 
holes  of  which  are  iS  in.  square— if  they  do  go  through, 
Sept.  11, 1886. 

*  ware  (i),  *  warre,  *  werre,  s.  [A.S- 
wearr.]    A  tough  or  hard  knot  in  a  tree. 

"  Fessynuyt  sa  ia  in  the  ware  the  grip," 

Douglas :  Virgil ;  JJneid  xiL 

ware  (5),  s.  [A.S.  war;  Dut.  wier  =  sea.' 
weed.]    yea-ware  (q.v.). 

*  ware'-ful,  a.  [Eng.  ware  (1),  a. ;  -full] 
Cautious,  wary,  watchful. 

*  ware'-ful-ness,  s.  [Eng.  wareful;  -ness.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  wareful  or 
wary  ;  wariness,  cautiousness. 

"  His  eyes  are  curious,  searcli  but  vail'd  with  wareful- 
ness."  Sidney:  Arcadia,  bk.  ii. 

ware' -  house,  s.  [Eng.  ware  (1),  s.,  and 
house.]  A  house  or  building  in  which  wares 
or  goods  are  kept :  as, 

(1)  A  store  for  the  safe  keeping  of  goods. 

(2)  A  building  in  which  im{>orted  goods,  on 
which  customs  (^uties  have  not  been  paid,  are 
stored. 

"  When  a  man  hath  bought  a  parcel  of  conimodi' 
ties,  he  sets  his  mark  upon  them,  to  distinguish  them 
from  the  rest  m  the  wareli-nise." — Bp.  Hall:  Sermon 
on  Epheiians  iv.  30. 

(3)  A  store  for  the  sale  of  goods  wholesale ; 
also,  often,  a  large  retail  establishment. 

warehouse-man,  s. 

1.  One  who  keeps  or  is  engaged  in  a  ware- 
house. 

2.  A  wholesale  dealer  in  goods. 

ware'-hoil^e,  v.t.    [Warehouse,  s.] 

1.  To  deposit  or  secure  in  a  warehouse. 

2.  To  place  in  the  government  warehouses  or 
custom-house  stores  to  be  kept  until  the 
duties  are  paid. 

ware'-hoi^-ing,  pr.  par.,  «.,  &  s,  [Ware- 
house, v.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  £  particip.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  As  subst. :  The  act  of  placing  goods  in  a 
warehouse  or  in  a  custom-house  store. 

warehousing-system,  $. 

Comm.:  A  customs  regulation,  by  which 
imported  goods  may  be  lodged  in  public  or 
bonded  warehouses,  at  a  reasonable  rent, 
without  payment  of  the  duties  on  importa- 
tion, until  they  be  witlidrawn  for  home  eon- 
sumption,  thus  lessening  the  pressure  of  the 
duties,  which  would  otherwise  cripple  the 
purchasing  power  of  the  merchant.  On  goods 
re-exported  no  duty  is  charged. 

*  ware'-less,  *  ware-lesse,  a.  (Eng.  ware 
(1),  a.  ;  -less.] 

1,  Unwary,  incautious,  unaware. 

"  Both  they  vnwtae,  and  warelexae  of  the  eiiill 
That  by  themselues,  vuto  themselues  is  wrought." 
Spenser:  'F.  Q..  IV.  ii.  8. 

2.  Eeedless. 

"His  owne  mouth  that  spake  so  warelpsse  word." 
Spenser :  F.  Q  .  V,  v.  17. 


bSll,  b^;  po^t,  jtf^l;  cat,  yell,  chorus,  ybin,  hen^h;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a§;  expect,  Xenophon,  e^st.    ph  =  t 
-Clan. -tian  =  Shan,   -tion, -sion  =  shun ; -tlon, -sion  =  zhun.   -cious, -tioas» -sioua  =  shiis.   -ble> -die,  &c.  -  bel,  d^L 
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3.  Suffered  or  experiencfd  unawares;  un- 
expected. 

"  Wheu  he  wak't  out  of  liis  warelesse  pame." 

Spenser :  F.  §.,  V.  i.  22. 

•"Ware'-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  ware  (1),  a.;  -ly.\ 
Cautiously,  warily.  {Spenser:  F.  Q.,  I.  xii. 
36.) 

waj:'-<snce,  s.    [Low  Lat.  varantia,  verantia, 
from  venis=- true  ;  Fr.  garance.    (Prior.)] 
hot. :  Madder  (q.v.)- 

ware'-room,  s.  [Eng.  ware  (1),  s.,  and  room.] 
A  rnoiii  in  which  articles  are  stored  or  offered 
fur  sale. 

war'-fUre,  a.    [Eng.  war,  and  fare  =  a  jour- 
ney.] 
*  1.  A  warlike  or  military  expedition. 

"And  tlie  kynge  of  Scottes  went*  into  the  wylde 
Scottvahe.  bicause  he  was  iiat  in  good  poynt  to  ride  a 
wnr/are."SerncrB:  Froissart  ;  Cronyde,  vol.  IL,  th. 
xiii. 

2.  Jlilitary  service ;  military  life ;  contest 
or  stinggle  carried  on  between  enemies  ;  hos- 
tilities ;  war. 

"The  Philistines  patliered  their  armies  together  for 
wri'/are."— I  Hainv^l  xxviii.  L 

3.  Contest,  struggle. 

"The  weapcms  of  our  warfare  are  not  carnal." — 
2  Corinth,  x.  4. 

*  war'-fiire,  v.i.  [Warfare,  s.]  To  carry  on 
war;  to  engage  in  or  wage  war;  to  lead  a 
aiilitaiy  life  ;  to  struggle  ;  to  contend. 

"  That  was  the  only  amulet,  in  that  credulouB  toar- 
farinf)  age,  to  escape  dangers  in  battlea."— Camtten; 

rip.matns. 

war'-far-er,  s.  [Eng.  warfarie);  -er.]  One 
engaged  in  war  or  warfare  ;  a  warrior. 

*  war '-field,  s.    [Eng.  war,  and  Jield.]    The 

lield  of  war  or  battle  ;  a  battle-field. 

war'-gear,  s.    [Prob.  =  wear,  and  gear.] 

Mining :  A  general  term  for  tools,  timbers, 
ropes,  and  everything  belonging  to  a  mine. 
CWeale.) 

*  war-ha'-ble,  a.  [Eng.  war,  and  hable,  habile 
=  able.)    Fit  for  war  ;  warlike,  military. 

"  The  weary  Britons,  whose  warhable  youth 
"'as  by  Maximian  lately  led  away." 

Spenser :  F.  §.,  II.  x.  62. 

*  wa-ri-an-gle,  s.  [O.  Low  Ger.  wargingel; 
O.  H.  Ger.  warchengil ;  Ger.  loHrg-engel  ^=  & 
shrike  or  butclier-bird,  from  wiirgen  =■  to 
choke,  to  kill.]    A  shrike  or  butcher-bird. 

*  war-ice.  v,t.  &i.    [Warish.] 

war'-i-ly,  atfu.  [Eng.  wary;  -ly.]  In  a  wary 
manner ;  cautiously  ;  with  caution,  care,  and 
foresight. 

"  111  make  sure  for  one  .  .  . 
Warily  guarding  that  which  I  have  got." 

Jlarlcnoe  :  Jew  of  Malta,  i.  1. 

*  war'-i-ment,  s.    [Eng.  wary;  -nunt.]    Wari- 

ness, caution,  care,  heed. 

"  They  were  all  with  so  good  toariment 
Or  warded,  or  avoyded  and  let  gofc" 

Spenser:  F.  Q.,  IV.  iii,  17. 

War'-i-ness,  s.  [Eng.  wary;  -ness.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  wary  ;  caution,  fore- 
sight ;  prudent  care  in  foreseeing  and  guard- 
ing against  evil  or  danger. 

"Louk  with  great  caution  and  wariness  on   those 

fieculiaritiea  or  ilrominent  parts,  which  at  Qrst  force 
beuiselvea  upon  view.'—lieynolds :  Discourses,  No.  vi. 

war'-ing-ton-ite,  war'-ring-ton-ite,  s. 

[After  Warington  Smyth  ;  suft'.  -ite  (Min.).j 

Min.  :  A  variety  of  Brochantite  (q.v.), 
of  pale  gieen  colour,  occurring  in  doubly 
cur\'ed,  wedge-shaped  crystals  at  the  Fowey 
Consols  mine,  Cornwall. 

•war'-ish,  "war-ice,  *war-issh-en, v.(. 

&  i.  [O.  Fr.  warissant,  garissajU,  pr.  par.  of 
warir,  garir  =  to  keep,  to  protect,  to  heal; 
Fr.  guerir.]    [Warison.] 

A.  Trans. :  To  defend  or  protect  from ;  to 
heal,  to  cure. 

"  Warish  and  cure  the  Btinging  of  aerpenta"— 
P.  Holland:  Plinie,  bk.  viL,  ch.  11. 

S.  Inirans. :  To  be  healed  ;  to  recover. 

"  Your  doughter  shall  warish  and  escape. " 

Chaucer  :  Tale  of  Melibeus. 

*  war'-i-son,  *  war-e-son,  *  war-i-soun. 

*  war-ri-SOn,  s.  [O.  Fr.  warison,  garison 
=  surety,  safety,  provision,  healing,  from 
waHr,  garir^  to  keep,  to  protect,  to  heal; 
Ft.  guirir  =  to  heal ;  Goth,  warjan  =  to  for- 
b'd,  to  keep  off  from  ;  O.  H.  Ger.  werjan  =  to 
protect ;  Ger,  wehren  —  to  defend,  to  restrain  ; 


O.  Dut.  iJore«,=  to  keep,  to  guard.    From  the 
same  root  as  wary  (q.v.).j 

1.  Protection. 

"War  thoru  hym  auil  ya  men  in  fair  wareson  he 
broghte."  Robert  of  Gloucester,  p.  144. 

2.  A  reward. 

"  Thre  hundred  marka  he  hette  unto  his  warisowi 
That  with  him  so  mette,  or  bring  his  hede  to  toun." 
Xobert  de  Brunne,  p.  325. 

warl£,  H.    [Work.]    (Scotch,.) 

war-ka-moo'-wee,  s.    [Native  name.] 

Naut. :  A  canoe  with  outriggers,  used  at 
Point  deGalle,  Ceylon.  It  is  generally  manned 
by  four  or  five  Lascars,  who  sit  grouped  to- 
gether  for  hours  at  the  end  of  the  lever, 
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adding  or  taking  away  a  man  according  to  the 
strength  of  the  wind.  These  canoes  often 
sail  ten  mile's  an  hour,  and  their  owners  will 
venture,  even  through  very  high  winds,  as 
far  as  twenty  to  twenty-five  miles  from  land 
for  the  purpose  of  fishing,  or  to  carry  fruit  to 
vessels  in  the  ofBng. 

*warke,  s.    [Work.] 

wark'-lodxn,  wark'-liime,  s.  [Eng.  warh 
=  work,  and  Zoo77i=  a  tool.]  A  tool  to  work 
with.    (Scotch.) 

"  The  beat  warklume  i'  the  bouae  .  .  . 
Is  instant  made  no  worth  a  louse." 

Bums :  Address  to  the  Deil, 

*  war-lawe,  s.  [A.S.  wdkrloga  =  one  who  lies 
against  the  truth,  a  traitor,  from  iwt^  =  the 
truth,  and  loga  =  a  liar,  from  ledgan,  pa.  par. 
logen=  to  lie.]  A  deceiver.  {P.  Plowman's 
Crede,  783.) 

warld,  s.    [World.]    (Scotch.) 

War'-llke,  a.    [Eng.  war,  and  Ulce.} 

1.  Fit  for  war  ;  disposed  or  inclined  to  war : 
as,  a  v}arWce  nation. 

2.  Pertaining  or  relating  to  war ;  military, 

"  Him  they  served  in  war. 
And  him  In  peace,  for  sake  of  warlike  deeds." 

Cowper  ;  Task,  v.  234. 

3.  Having  a  martial  appearance  ;  having 
the  appearance  or  qualities  of  a  soldier  ; 
soldierlike. 

4.  Becoming  a  soldier  or  an  enemy  ;  hostile. 

"  The  warlike  tone  again  he  took." 

Scott :  Rokeby,  v.  IE). 

5.  Fit  for  use  or  service  in  war. 

"  Argos  the  fair,  for  vmrliJce  steeds  renown'd." 

Pope:  Bomer;  IZiad  vi.  190. 

*  war'-like-ness,  s.     [Eng.  warlike;  -Tiess.] 

The  quality  or  state  of  being  warlike ;  war- 
like disposition  or  character. 

"Braveneas  of  mind  and  warlikeness.'—Sir  Jc. 
Sandys. 

*W£ir'-ling,  6.  [A  word  of  doubtful  origin, 
occurring  only  in  the  proverb  quoted ;  per- 
haps coined  from  war,  in  imitation  of  darling^ 
and  meaning  one  often  quarrelled  with.]  (See 
etym.) 

"  Better  be  an  old  man's  darlhig  than  a  young  man's 
warlinff."—Ca7nden :  Remains. 

war'-lock  (1),  *  war'-liick,  *  war-loghe, 

s.  &  a.     [A.S.  wdsrUiga  =  a  traitor.]     [War- 

LAWE.] 

A.  As  subst. :  A  man  presumed  to  have 
obtained  supernatural  knowledge  and  power 
by  supposed  compact  with  evil  spirits ;  a 
wizard. 

"  Gfte  to  six  feet  deep— and  a  warlocks  grave  should- 
na"  he  im  inch  mair." — Scott :  Bride  of  LamTnermoor, 
ch.  xxiv, 

*B,  As  adj.  :  Pertaining  or  relating  to  war- 
locks ;  impish. 


war'-lock  (2),  war-lok,  b.     [Etym.  doubt 

ful.] 
Bot. :  Siaapis  nigra. 

*  war'-l6ck-r^,  s.  [Eng.  warlook  (2);  -ryj] 
The  condition  or  practices  of  a  warlock  ;  im- 
pishness. 

"The  true  mark  of  warlockry."       Joanna  BaUlie^ 

•war'-ly  (l),  «-  [Eng.  i()ar(id)  =  world ;  -ly.] 
Worldly.    (Scotch.) 

"Awa'  ye  selfish  warly  race." 

Burm  :  Epistle  to  J.  Lapraik. 

*war'-l3^  (2),  a,    [Eng.  war;  -ly.]    Warlike. 
"The  erla  of  Huntyugdon  also  this  yere  waa  sent 
into   Jj'raunce  with  a    warly    company." — Fabyan : 
Chron.  (an.  1483). 

warm,  *  warme,  *  wharme,  a.  &  s.  [A.S. 
wearm ;  cogii.  with  Dut.  warm  ;  Icel.  vamir  ; 
Dan.  &  Sw.  varm;  Ger.  mcrnt;  cf.  Goth. 
warmjan  =  to  warm;  Gr.  tfepjads  (thermos)^ 
hot ;  Sansc.  gharma  =  heat.] 

A.  As  adjective : 

1.  Having  or  containing  heat  in  a  moderat« 
degree ;  neither  cold  nor  hot. 

2.  Having  the  sensation  of  heat ;  feeling 
one's  self  hot;  glowing,  flushed,  heated. 

"The  body  iaMarwe  by  the  heate,  which  is  iu  the 
body."— ^ooAer;  JHacourae  of  Justification,  §  5. 

3.  Caused  by  the  sun  to  have  a  high  tem- 
perature ;  having  a  prevalence  of  hot  wea- 
ther ;  subject  to  heat :  as,  a  warm  day,  a 
warm  climate. 

4.  Full  of  zeal,  ardour,  or  affection ;  zealous, 
ardent,  enthusiastic  :  as,  a  warm  supporter 

5.  Full  of  welcome  or  affection. 

**  Not  uurejoiced  to  see  him  once  again. 
Warm  was  his  welcome  to  the  haunts  of  men." 
Oyron :  Lara,  i.  7. 

6.  Somewhat  ardent  or  excitable ;  easily 
excited ;  irritable,  hot. 

"  With  lively  spirits  and  warm  passions  to  mislead 
them."— Sccfter;  Sermons,  vol.  ii.,  ser.  3. 

7.  Stirred  up ;  somewhat  hot  or  excited ; 
nettled:  as,  He  becomes  luarm  when  contra- 
dicted. 

8.  Furious,  violent,  animated,  brisk,  keen. 
"  Welcome,  day-light ;  we  shall  have  warm  work  on't." 

Dryden :  Spanish  Fi-iar. 

*9.  Vigorous,    lively,    sprightly;    full    of 
activity  or  life. 
"Now  warm  in  youth,  now  with'ring  In  my  bloom." 
Pope :  Abelard  A  Eloisa,  37. 

10.  Strong,  forcible.  (Said  of  language.) 
(Colloq.  or  slang.) 

11.  Causing  or  producing  ease  and  comfort ; 
said  of  wealth  or  of  a  wealthy  person ;  com- 
fortable circumstances,  moderate  riches ;  mo- 
derately rich,  well-off.    (Colloq.) 

12.  Being  close  upon  the  discovery  of  some- 
thing searched  or  hunted  for.    (Colloq.) 

B,  As  substantive : 

1.  A  warming,  a  heating :  as,  To  have  a 
good  warm.    (Colloq.) 

2.  Warmth,  heat. 

"  The  winter's  hurt  recovers  with  the  warm," 
Surrey  :  Having  Endeavoured  to  subdue  his  Passion. 

warm-blooded,  a.   Having  warm  blood. 

Warm-blooded  animals,  s.  pi. 

Zool. :  A  popular  term  applied  to  Owen's 
Hasmatotherma  (q.v.),  which  includes  Mam- 
mals and  Birds,  in  all  of  which  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  blood  exceeds  that  of  the  medium 
in  which  the  animals  livev  In  man  and  in  the 
ox  the  mean  temperature  of  the  interior  of  the 
body  is  100°,  in  the  mouse  90°,  in  the  whale 
103° ;  in  birds  it  ranges  from  106-112°  F.  In 
hibernating  animals  there  is  commonly  a  loss 
of  from  11°  to  12°  during  their  winter-sleep, 
and  in  the  bat  the  teinxicrature  falls  as  low  as 
40°  F.  at  this  period. 

warm-colours,  8.pl. 

Paint. :  Such  colours  as  have  yellow,  or 
yellow-red,  for  their  basis  ;  as  opposed  to  cold 
colours,  such  as  blue  and  its  compounds. 

*  warm-lieaded,  a.  Easily  excited,  ex- 
citable ;  somewhat  hot-headed ;  fanciful. 


warm-sided;  a. 

Naut. :  Mounting  heavy  metal.    (Said  of  A 
ship  or  fort.    (Colloq.) 

warmi- tints,  a.  pi.     Modifications  of 
warm-colours. 

warm-With,  adv.    A  slang  abbreviatioa 

for  "  With  warm  water  and  sugar." 


f^te.  fat,  f^e,  amidst,  what,  f^ill,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pSt. 
«•,  wore,  wolt  work,  whd,  son;  mute,  ciib.  cure,  ignite,  cur,  rule,  full;  try,  Syrian,    fs,  oe  ==  e;  oy  =  a;  qu  =  kw. 
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warm,  *  warme,  v.t.  &  i.    [A.S.  wearmian.] 
(Warm,  a.] 

A.  Tfaiisitive: 

1.  To  make  warm  ;  to  communicate  a  mo- 
derate degree  of  heat  to. 

"  Before  the  sunne  hath  warmed  the  &yie."— Sack- 
iuyt :  Voyages,  Hi.  25. 

2.  To  make  earnest,  ardent,  or  enthusiastic ; 
to  interest ;  to  excite  ardour  or  zeal  in ;  to 
stir  up,  to  excite,  to  arouse. 

"To  warm  theae  slow  avengers  of  the  aea." 

Byron:  Corsair,  1.  18. 

3.  To  animate,  to  enliven,  to  inspirit ;  to 
give  life  and  colour  to ;  to  cause  to  glow. 

"  It  would  warm  hia  spirits," 

Shakesp. :  Antony  &  Cleopatra,  iii.  18. 

B,  Intraiisitive : 

1.  To  become  warm  or  moderately  heated ; 
to  warm  one's  self. 


2.  To  become  warm,  ardent,  zealous,  or 
animated ;  to  be  inflamed,  excited,  or  quick- 
ened. 

"  His  heart  always  warmed  towards  the  unhappy." 
— Macaulay:  Eist.  Eng.,  ch.  x, 

Warm'-er,  s.     [Eng.  warm^  V. ;  -cr.]    One  who 

or  that  which  warms  ;  specifically,  a  warming 
apparatus  for  a  room,  &c. 

*  warm'-ful,  *  warme-ful,  a.  [Eng.  warm ; 
'Julil).\    Giving  warmth  or  heat. 

"AmandiUou  .  .  .  curl'd  with  warm^wZ  nap." 
Chapman :  Homer ;  Iliad,  x. 

warm' -hear t-ed  (ea  as  a),  a.  [Eng.  warm, 
and  hearted.] 

1.  Having  a  warm  heart;  having  a  disposi- 
tion that  readily  shows  affection,  friendship, 
or  interest ;  having  a  kindly  heart  or  feelings. 

2.  Characterized  by  v/armheartedness. 

warm'-heart-ed-ness  (ea  as  a),  s.  [Eng. 
warmhearted;  -ness,\  The  quality  or  state  of 
being  warmhearted  ;  warmth  or  kindliness  of 
disposition. 

"  Hia  iH'oved  bravery  and  well-known  warmhearted- 
ness."—Pall  Mall  Gazette,  Feb.  7,  188B. 

warm'-ing,  pr.  -par.,  u-.,  &5.    [Warm,  v.] 
A.  &  B.  ^s  j»r.  par.  &  particip.  adj. :  (See 

the  verb). 

C.  As  subst. :  The  act  of  making  warm ;  the 

state  of  becoming  warm  or  warmer. 

warming-pan,  s. 

1.  Lit. :  A  covered  pan  containing  hot  coals 
for  airing  and  warming  a  bed. 

2.  Fig.  :  A  person  put  into  an  office,  situa- 
tion, 01-  post  to  hold  it  temporarily  till  another 
?3ecoiiie  qualified  for  ifc.    (SlQ.ng.) 

"  It  is  not  usual  to  inform  a  man  that  you  propose 
to  use  him  as  a  warming-pan,  however  excellently 
suited  he  may  be  for  auch  a  purpose." — Pall  Mall  Ga- 
zette, Jiin.  21,  1883. 

warm'-ljr,  *warme-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  war-m^ 
a.  ;  -ly.\ 

*1.  Ill  a  warm  manner;  with  warmth  or 
moderate  heat. 

2.  With  warmth  of  feeling ;  ardently,  ear- 
nestly, vigorously  ;  as,  He  spoke  wannly. 

warm-ness,  *  warme -nesse,  s.  [Eng. 
warm;  -iiess.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being 
warm  ;  warmth. 

*  The  warmnesse  of  the  weather  brought  it  out  of 
the  gruuud. "—  l/dal  :  Mark  iv. 

war'-mot,  s.     [Etym.  doubtful ;  perhaps  a 
corrupt,  of  wormwood.] 
Bat. :  Artemista  Absinthium. 

warmth,  *wermthe,  a.    [Eng.  warm;  -th.] 
L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  warm ; 
moderate  or  gentle  heat ;  the  sensation  of  heat. 

"  He  taketh  warmth  and  heat  by  the  coles  of  the 
wicked  Jewea."—Udal:  iwfte  xxlv. 

2.  A  state  of  warm,  li  vely ,  or  excited  feelings ; 
ardour,  zeal,  earnestness,  fervour,  enthusiasm, 
intensity. 

"  Wliat  warmth  is  there  in  your  affection  towards 
any  of  theae  princely  suitors. "—Ma*e«p. ;  Merchant 
of  Venice,  i.  2. 

3.  Cordiality,  geniality  ;  hearty  kindness  or 
good  feeling  ;  warm heai-tedii ess. 

"  A  grasp 
Having  the  warmth  and  muscle  of  the  heart." 

Tennpson  .  Ai/lmer's  Field,  ISO, 

4.  Vigour,  heat,  forcibleness,  strong  feeling. 
"  The  event  warmth  and  energy  of  expression  with 

which  they  declare  their  conviction,"— flp.  Horsley ; 
Sermons,  vol.  li.,  aer.  24. 


II.  Faint.:  That  glowing  effect  which  arises 
from  the  use  of  warm  colouis  (q.v.)  in  paint- 
ing, and  of  transparent  colours  in  the  pro- 
cess of  glazing.  (Opposed  to  leaden  coldness.) 

*warmth'-less,  a.  [Eng.  warmth;  -less.] 
Destitute  of  warmth ;  not  communicating 
warmth. 

warn,  ^  warne,  ^  warn-en,  *^werne,  v.t 

[A.  S.  wearnian,  warnian  =  (1)  to  take  heed, 
(2)  to  warn  ;  from  wearn  =.  a  refusal,  denial, 
obstacle  ;  original  meaning  =  a  guarding  or 
defence  ;  cf.  Icel.  viirn  =  a  defence  ;  cogn.  with 
Icel.  varna  =  to  warn  off,  to  refuse,  to  abstain 
from  ;  Sw.  varna  — to  warn  ;  Ger.  warnen.] 
*1.  To  forbid,  to  deny,  to'refuse. 

"  He  is  to  grete  a  nlgard  that  wol  werne 
A  man  to  light  a  candel  at  his  lanterue." 

Chaucer:  0.  T.,b,n«. 

*  2.  To  ward  off. 

3.  To  make  ware  or  aware ;  to  give  notice 
to  ;  to  inform  beforehand. 

"  Just  Simeon  and  prophetic  Anna,  wam'd 
By  vision."  Milton :  P.  R.,  i.  255. 

4.  To  give  notice  to  of  approaching  or  prob- 
able evil  or  danger,  so  that  it  may  be  avoided ; 
to  caution  against  anything  that  may  prove 
dangerous  or  hurtful. 

"  Dr.  Solauder  himst^lf  was  the  first  who  found  the 
Inclination,  against  wtiich  he  had  warned  others,  irre- 
Bistible."— £?ooS:  .■  First  Voyage,  bk.  i.,  ch.  iv. 

*5.  To  admonish  as  to  any  duty  ;  to  ex- 
postulate with. 

"  Warn  them  that  are  unruly." — I  Thess.  v.  14. 

6.  To  notify  by  authority ;  to  order,  to 
direct. 

"  Euery  cytezyn  warnyd  to  haue  hia  harneya  by 
hym."— /'aftyan ;  Ohronycle  (an,  i:(20), 

*  7.  To  notify  ;  to  give  notice  to ;  to  inform, 
to  summon. 

"  Out  of  your  hostelrie  I  saw  you  ride. 
And  warnedi  here  luy  lord  and  soverain." 

Chaucer:  C.  T..  16,059. 

*  1[  God  warn  us ;  God  guard  us  !  God  forbid  1 

"For  lovers  lacking — God  warn  us/  matter."  — 
Shakesp. :  As  Fou  Like  It,  iv.  L 

warn'-er,  ».    [Eng.  iwaru;  -er.] 

1.  One  who  or  that  which  warns  or  ad- 
monishes. 

*  2.  Apparently  some  kind  of  dish. 

"  The  first  course  at  my  lorde's  table  m  the  great 
halL  First,  a  wamer,  conveyed  upon  a  roiinde 
boorde." — Leland  ;  Coll.  Jnthronization  of  Warham. 

war  -  ner"  - 1  -  a,  s.     [Named  after  Richard 
Warner,  1711-1775,  resident  at  Woodford,  iu 
Essex,  and  author  of  Planter  Woodfordienses.  ] 
Bat. :  The  same  as  Hydrastis  (q.v.). 

*war-nes,  *war~nesse,  s.  [Eng.  ware(l), 
a.  ;  -ness.]  Wariness,  caution,  foresight, 
wisdom. 

"  Israel  is  afolk  without  counsel,  and  without  war- 
nesse." — Wycl^ff^e-'  Deuteronomy  xxxiL  28, 

*  wamestore^  *  warnstour,  *  warn  - 
stor,  *  warnesture,  s.  [Warnise.]  Store, 
number, 

"  In  eche  stude  hey  sette  these  strong  wamesture 
and  god." — Robert  of  Gloucester,  x).  94. 

*  wamestore,  *  wamestoore,  v. t.  [Warne- 

STORE,  s.]    To  store,  to  luj'uish. 

"  Over  alle  thinges  ye  sholu  do  your  diligence  to 
kepe  youre  peraone,  audto  wamestore  your  house."— 
Chaucer  :  Tale  of  Melibeus. 

warn'-ing,  *warn-yng,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s. 
[Warn.] 

A.  As  pr,  par. :  (See  the  verb). 

B.  As  adj. :  Giving  notice  beforehand ;  ad- 
monishing, cautioning. 

"  To-day  the  Warning  Spirit  hear." 

Scott :  Cliase,  ix, 

C.  As  substantive : 

1.  The  act  of  cautioning  against  impending 
or  probable  ill  or  danger. 

"  Preserve  your  line.    This  warning  comes  of  you  ; 
And  Troia  stands  in  your  protection  now." 

Surrey:  Virgil;  ^Eneis,  ii, 

2.  Tlie  act  of  admonishing  against  evil  prac- 
tices or  habits. 

3.  Previous  notice. 

"  To  be  on  foot  at  an  hour's  warning." 

SJiakesp. :  CoriolanitS,  iv.  & 

4.  Specifically,  notice  to  qnit  given  by  an 
employer  to  a  servant,  or  by  a  servant  to  an 
employer. 

"  We'll  both  givewarninff  immediately."— Coleman : 
Man  of  Business,  iv. 

5.  A  summons,  a  calling,'  a  bidding. 

"At  Ilia  [the  cock's]  loarn/M^' .  .  . 
The  erring  spirit  liiea  to  his  confine. 

Shakesp.  :  Hamlet,  i.  1. 


6.  That  which  warns  or  admonishes ;  that 
which  serves  to  warn. 

"A  warning  to  those  that  come  after." — Bunyan: 
Pilgrim's  Progress,  pt  11. 

warning-piece,  ». 

*  1.  Ord.  Lang. :  A  gun  fired  to  give  warning. 
"  Upon  the  shooting  of  the  first  warning-piece." — 

Eeylin. 
2.  Horol. :  An  oscillating  piece  in  the  striking 
parts  of  a  clock  which  is  actuated  by  a  pin  on 
the  hour-wheel,  so  as  to  release  the  fly,  which 
causes  a  rustling  noise  before  the  striking. 

warning-Stone,  s.    [See  extract.] 

"  The  bakers  in  our  county  take  a  certain  pebble, 
which  they  put  in  thevaulture  of  their  oven,  which 
they  call  the  warning-stone,  for  when  that  ia  white 
the  oven  ia  laott."— Aubrey  :  MS.  Eist.  of  Wilts. 

warning-wheel,  s. 

Horol. :  That  wheel  in  a  clock  which  pro- 
duces an  audible  sound  at  a  certain  time  be- 
fore striking. 

wam'-ing-ly,  adv.  [^ng.  warning ;  -ly.]  In 
a  warning  manner. 

"  He,  however,  somewhat  warnfnf^^^  writes." — Echo, 
May  5,  1888." 

*  war-nise,  *  war-nish,  *  ivar-nys,  v.t. 
[Garnish.  ]     To  store ;  to  furnish  with  pro- 
visions, stores,  &c. 
"  His  wynes  were  ther  leid,  and  wamiaed  that  cite." 
Robert  de  Brunne,  p,  293. 

warp,  *  warpe,  s.  [A.S.  wearp  —  a  warp, 
from  wearp,  pa.  t.  of  weorpan  =  to  throw,  to 
cast ;  cogn.  with  Icel.  varp  —  a  casting,  a 
throwing,  from  varp,  pa.  t.  of  verpa  =  to 
throw  ;  Dan.  varp  =  a  warp  (naut.) ;  Sw.  varp  ; 
O.  H.  Ger.  warf,  from  warf,  pa.  t.  of  werfen 
=  to  throw  ;  Ger.  werfte.] 

*  I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  In  the  same  sense  as  II,  3. 

2.  The  state  of  being  warped  or  twisted  ; 
the  twist  of  wool  in  drying. 

"  Your  hair  wove  into  many  a  curious  warp," 

Beaum,  &  Flet.  :  Faithful  Shepherdess,  11, 

3.  Young  prematurely  cast,  as  a  colt,  a  calf,  - 
a  lamb,  &,c.      (Prov.) 

4.  Four  of  fish,  especially  of  herrings ; 
hence,  applied  to  four  of  anything.    (Prov.) 

"Not   a   toarpe   of  weeks   forerunning."  —  Jfoiht: 
Lenten  Stuff  p.. 

II.  Technically : 

1.  Agriculture : 

(1)  An  irrigating  process  to  cover  the  land 
with  alluvial  sedimunt ;  an  alluvial  deposit 
of  water  artificially  introduced  into  low  lands. 
(Sometimes  used  attributively.) 

(2)  (PL):  Distinct  pieces  of  ploughed  land 
separated  by  the  furrows.    {Halliwell.) 

2.  Geol. :  The  alluvial  sediment  deposited 
by  rivers,  and  which  is  used  for  the  purpose 
described  under  II.  1. 

"The  sediment  called  warp,  which  subsides  from 
the  mudOy  water  of  the  Huniber  and  other  rivers."- 
Lyell:  Princ.  of  Geology,  ch.  xlx. 

3.  Naut. :  A  rope  smaller  than  a  cable.  It 
is  used  in  towing,  or  in  moving  a  ship  by  at- 
tachment to  an  anchor  or  post. 

"  As  we  shorted  vpon  ye  said  warpe  the  anker  came 
home." — Uuckluyt :  Voyages,  i,  'in. 

4.  Weaving:  The  threads  running  the  long 
way  of  a  fabx'ic.  The  threads  of  the  warp 
are  wound  on  the  warp  -  beam,  and  are 
carried  up  and  down  by  the  litddleS  of  the 
harness,  forming  a  track  called  the  shed, 
along  which  the  shuttle  flies,  leaving  the 
weft,  woof,  or  filling,  as  it  is  variously  called. 
The  warp  is  known  also  as  the  twist  or  th< 
chain,  and  in  silk  as  organzine, 

warp-beam,  s. 

Weaving:  The  roller  on  which  the  warp  is 
wouud,  and  from  which  it  is  payed  off"  ^s  the 
weaving  proceeds. 

warp-frame,  warp-net  IVame,  s.    A 

warp-machine  (q.v.). 

warp-lace,  s.  Lace  having  a  warp  which 
is  crossed  obliquely  by  two  weft-threads. 

warp-machine,  s.  A  lare-making  ma- 
chine having  a  thread  for  each  needle. 

warp-tliread,  s  One  of  the  threads 
forming  the  warp. 

warp,  *  warpe,  v.t.  &  i.  [Icel.  mrpa  =  to 
throw,  to  cast,  from  warp  =  a  throwing,  a 
casting,  a  warp  (q.v.).  Cf,  Sw,  varpa;  Dan. 
vnrpe  ~  to  warp  a  sliip,  from  Sw.  varp  —  the 
dranglit  of  a  net ;  Dan.  varp  =  a  warp  ;  varp- 
anker  =  a  wari'-anchor  or  kedge.]    [Warp,  s.J 


toSil,  b6^ ;  po^t.  j<J^l ;  cat,  9eU,  chorus.  9hin,  hen^h ;  go,  gem ;  thin,  this ;  sin.  as ;  expect.  Xenophon.  eyist.    -mg. 
-€ian,  -tian  =  shau.   -tion.  -sion  =  shun ;  -tion.  -gion  =  zhiin.   -cious.  -tious,  -sious  =  shiis.    -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  bel,  deL 
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warpage— warrant 


A.  Transitive: 

I.  Ordiiiary  Language : 

*  1.  To  throw,  to  cast. 

"  Fill  suae  tt  was  ful  loude  kid 
Of  Hnveliik.  how  he  warp  the  ston 
Ouiir  tlie  loudua  euerichon."         Havelok,  1,06L 

*  2.  To  lay,  as  an  egg. 

"  To  warp  an  egge.  Ootim  ponere." — Afanip.  Voca- 
buiuram. 

*  3.  To  send  out ;  to  utt^r. 

i.  To  turn  or  twist  out  of  shape,  or  out  of 
%  straight  direction,  by  contraction  :  as,  The 
heat  of  the  smi  will  warp  timber. 

5.  To  turn  aside  from  the  true  line  or  direc- 
tion ;  to  pervert ;  to  cause  to  bend  or  deviate. 

■*  T  adorn  the  state, 
But  not  to  wtirp  or  change  it" 

Cowper :  Talk,  v.  843. 

6.  To  cast  (young)  prematurely,  as  cattle, 
jheep,  &c.    (Prov.) 

*  7.  To  weave,  to  fabricate,  to  contrive,  to 

Dlot. 

"  Why  doth  he  iniachief  warp  )  " 

Stemhotd  &  Bopkim  :  Paalms. 

*  8.  To  change  in  general. 

"  ThouKh  thou  the  waters  toarp, 
Thy  stiiiK  is  not  so  sliarp 
As  friend  reioember'd  not" 
Shake$p. :  As  You  like  It,  ii.  7.    (Song.) 

IL  Technically  : 

1.  Agric. :  To  fertilize,  as  poor  or  barren 
land,  by  means  of  artificial  inundation  from 
rivers  vvliieh  hold  large  quantities  of  eai'thy 
matter,  or  warp  (q.v.),  in  suspension.  The 
operation,  which  consists  in  enclosing  a  body 
or  sheet  of  water  till  the  sediment  it  holds  in 
sus|iension  has  been  deposited,  can  only  be 
carried  out  on  flat,  low-lying  tracts  which 
may  be  readily  submerged.  This  system  was 
first  systematically  pi-actised  on  the  banks  of 
the  Trent,  Ouse,  and  other  rivers  which  empty 
themselves  into  the  estuai-y  of  the  Humber. 

2.  Naut. :  To  tow  or  move  with  a  line  or 
warp  attached  to  buoys,  to  anchors,  or  to 
other  ships,  &c.,  by  means  of  which  a  ship  is 
drawn  usually  in  a  bending  course  or  with 
various  turns. 

"We  warpf-d  the  ahip  in  again,  and  let  go  the 
anchor  iu  forty  one  fathom." — Ansun.  Voyaqes,o^.  ii., 
ch.  ii. 

3.  Rope-making:  To  run,  as  yam,  ofif  the 
winches  into  hulks  to  be  tarred. 

B.  Intransitive  : 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  To  turn,  twist,  or  be  twisted  or  turned 
out  of  a  straight  line  or  direction. 

"Wood  that  cnrbeth  and  warpcth vith  the  fire." — 
P  EoUand:  Plutarch,  p.  561. 

2.  To  turn  or  incline  from  a  straight  line  or 
course ;  to  deviate,  to  swerve. 

"  There's  our  commlsfilon. 
From  which  we  would  not  have  you  warp." 

Shakesp.  "  Measure/or  Mtasure,  i.  1. 

3.  To  change  for  the  worse  ;  to  turn  in  a 
wrong  direction. 

"  My  favour  here  begins  to  warp." 

Shakesp. :  Winter's  Talt.  i.  2. 

*  i.  To  fly  with  a  bending  or  waving  mo- 
tion ;  to  turn  and  wave  like  a  flock  of  birds  or 
insects. 


5.  To  slink ;  to  cast  the  young  prematurely, 
as  cattle,  sheep,  &c.    {Prov.) 

•  6.  To  be  in  process  of  formation  ;  to  be  in 
preparation. 

"She  acquainted  the  Greeks  underhand  with  thia 
treason,  which  was  a  warpir^  against  them." — P.  Hal- 
land  :  Plutarch,  p.  409. 

IL  Technically : 

1.  Manvf. :  To  vrind  yarn  off  bobbins  ;  to 
form  the  warp  of  a  web. 

2.  Naut. :  To  work  a  ship  forwards  by 
means  of  a  warp  or  rope. 

"  Out  of  the  road  soon  shall  the  vessel  warp." 

Surrey:  Virgil;  .^Eneidiv. 

Warp'-age  (age  as  ig),  s.  [Eng.  ^varp:  -age.] 
The  act  of  warping;  also,  a  charge  per  ton 
made  on  shipping  in  some  harbours. 

Warped,  pa.  par.  &  a.    [Warp,  v.] 
J^  As  pa.  par.  :  (See  the  verb), 
B,  As  adjective: 

1.  Twisted  or  turned  out  of  a  straight  line 
or  out  of  shape,  as  timber,  by  the  heat  of  the 
■an  ;  crooked,  gnarled. 

"  Now  to  the  oak'a  warped  roots  he  cJIngB." 

Scott:  JiokeBi/,  il.  Ii. 

*  2.  Curved. 

"  Restore  the  god  that  they  by  ship  had  brought 
In  warped  \LeelB."       Surrey:  Virgile;  ^nett  ii. 


3.  Twisted  from  the  true  course  or  direc- 
tion ;  perverted,  unnatural, 

"  Scripture  warp'd  from  its  intunt." 

Cowper :  Progress  of  Error,  487. 

*  4.  Malignant. 

"  Here's  another,  whoae  warded  looks  proclaim 
What  store  her  heart  is  made  on," 

Shakesp.  :  Lear,  iii.  6. 

Warp'-er,  s.     [Eng.  warp,  v. ;  -er.] 

1.  One  who  or  that  which  warps  or  distorts. 

2.  One  who  or  that  which  prepares  the 
warp  of  webs  for  weaving. 

warp'-ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.     [Warp,  v.] 

A,  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  £  particip.  adj.  :  (See 
the  verb). 
C.  As  sjtbstnntive: 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  The  act  of  twisting  or  bend- 
ing ;  the  state  of  being  twisted  or  warped. 

2.  Agric:  The  process  of  reclaiming  land 
on  estuaries,  by  a  system  of  banks  and  sluices, 
by  which  tide-waters  are  retained  until  they 
have  deposited  their  sediment,  and  then  dis- 
charged and  renewed  until  the  whole  level  of 
the  surface  is  permanently  elevated. 

"Egypt  or  rather  Lower  Egypt  well  named  'The 
River  I^nd,' has  been  transformed  from  its  original 
condition  of  a  sandjr  desert  by  the  inud-bearing  Nile, 
which,  overtopping  its  sources,  has  for  ages  deposited 
deep  layers  of  alluvium,  and  created  one  of  the  most 
fertile  countries  in  the  world  by  the  same  process  as 
that  which,  artificially  produced,  is  called  in  Lincoln- 
shire warping." — Illust.  London  News,  July  30,  1859, 
p.  113. 

warping-bankt  s.  A  bank  or  mound 
of  earth  raised  round  a  field  for  retaining  the 
water  let  in  for  the  purpose  of  enriching  the 
land  with  the  warp  or  sediment. 

warping-hook,  s. 

1.  The  brace  for  twisting  yarn  in  the  rope- 
walk. 

2.  A  hook  for  hanging  the  yarn  on  when 
warping  into  hauls  for  tarring. 

warping-jack,  o.    A  heck-box  (q.v.). 

warping-mill,  warping-uiacliine,s. 

Weaving :  An  apparatus  for  laying  out  the 
threads  of  a  warp  and  dividing  them  into  two 
sets. 

warpmg-penny,  s.  Money  paid  to  the 
weaver  by  the  spinner  on  laying  on  the  warp. 
iProv.) 

warplng-post,  ».  A  strong  post  used 
in  warping  rope-yarn. 

*  war'-pliime,  s.  [Eng.  war,  and  plume.] 
A  plume  worn  in  war. 

war'-pro6f,  a.  &  s.    [Eng.  war,  and  proof.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Able  to  resist  a  warlike  attack. 

B.  As  subst. :  Valour  tried  by  or  proved  in 
war  ;  tried  or  proved  valour. 

"  On,  on,  you  noblest  English, 
Whose  blood  is  fet  from  fathers  of  warproof." 

Shakesp. :  Henry  V„  iii.  1. 

war'-ra-gal,  s.  [See  def.]  One  of  the  native 
Australian 'names  for  the  Dingo  (q.v.). 

war'-ran,  v.i.  &  t.    [Warrant.]    (Scotch.) 

war'-ran-di9e,  a.    [Warrant.) 

Scots  Law :  The  obligation  by  which  a  party 
conveying  a  subject  or  right  is  bound  to 
indemnify  the  grantee,  disponee,  or  receiver 
of  the  right  in  case  of  eviction  or  of  real 
claims  or  burdens  being  made  etfectual  against 
the  subject,  arising  out  of  obligations  or  trans- 
actions antecedent  to  the  date  of  the  convey- 
ance. Warrandice  is  either  personal  or  real. 
Personal  warrandice  is  that  by  which  the 
grantee  and  his  heirs  are  bound  personally. 
Real  warrandice  is  that  by  which  certain 
lands,  called  warrandice  lands,  are  made  over 
eventually  in  security  of  the  lands  conveyed. 

war'-rant,  *  war-ent-en,  v.t.  &  i.  [O.  Fr. 
waranlir  (Fr.  garantir)  ^^  to  warrant,  gua- 
rantee, from  warant,  guarant  =  a  warrant 
(q.  v.).  ]     [Guarantee.] 

A,  Transitive : 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  To  give  an  assurance,  guarantee,  or 
surety  to ;  to  guarantee  or  assure  against 
harm,  loss,  or  injury  ;  to  secure. 

"  By  the  vow  of  mine  ordev  I  warrant  you." 

Shakesp.  :  Jfeasure/or  Measure,  iv.  2, 

2.  To  give  authority  or  power  to  do  or  for- 
bear anything,  by  which  the  person  autho- 
rized is  secured  or  held  harmless  from  any 
loss  or  damage  arising  from  the  act. 


3.  To  support  by  authority  or  proof;  to 
justify,  to  sanction,  to  allow,  to  support. 

"No  part  of  hia  life  warrants  us  in  ascribing  tiia 
conduct  to  any  exalted  motive."— J/acauiajf.-  Hist. 
Eng.,  ch.  xxii. 

i.  To  furnish  sufficient  grounds  or  evidence 
to  ;  to  satisfy. 

"  Could  all  ray  travels  warrant  me  they  live." 
Shakesp  :  Comedy  of  Errors,  i.  1. 

5.  To  give  one's  word  for  or  concerning ;  to 
guarantee  ;  to  assure. 

"A  noble  fellow,  I  warrant  him  " 

Shakesp. :  Conolttnus,  v.  2, 

6.  To  justify  in  an  act  or  action ;  to  sanc- 
tion. 

"If  the  sky 
Warrant  tliee  not  to  go  for  Itnly." 

May:  Lucan;  PnarsiiHa,  v 

7.  To  declare  with  assurance ;  to  assert  as 
undoubted  ;  to  pledge  one's  woi'd  concerniiig. 
(Used  in  asseverations,  and  followed  by  a 
clause.) 

"What  a  galled  neck  have  we  here!  Look  ye, 
mine's  as  smooth  as  silk,  I  warrant  ye."— L' Estrange. 

*  8.  To  mark  as  safe ;  to  guarantee  to  be 
safe. 

"In  a  place 
Less  warranted  thail  thia,  or  less  secure." 

Milton:  Oomus,  327. 

*  9.  To  avow,  to  acknowledge  ;  to  make 
good  ;  to  defend. 

"  That  in  their  country  did  them  that  disgrace. 
We  fear  to  warrant  in  our  native  place." 

Shakesp.  :  2'roilus  &  Cressida,  ii.  3. 
II.  Law : 

1.  To  secure  to,  as  a  grantee  an  estate 
granted  ;  to  assure. 

2.  To  secure  to,  as  to  a  purchaser  of  goods 
the  title  to  the  same,  or  to  indemnify  him 
against  loss. 

3.  To  give  a  pledge  or  assurance  *in  regard 
to  '  as,  To  warrant  goods  to  be  as  represented. 

Warranty.] 

"But,  with  regard  to  the  goodness  of  the  wares  so 
purchased,  ^he  vendor  is  not  bound  to  answer,  unless 
he  expressly  warrants  them  to  be  sound  and  good."— 
Hlackstone :  Comment.,  hk.  ii.,  ch.  16. 

B.  Intrans. :  To  give  a  warranty ;  a.  gua- 
rantee. 

"  Prudent  people  are  just  as  chary  of  warranting  at 
auction  as  when  they  sell  by  private  contract."— /'/eU, 
March  17,  I86B. 

war'- rant,  *war-raunt»  *  war -ant,  s. 

[O.  Fr.  warant,  guarant,  garant  =  a  warrant, 
a  supporter,  a  defender ;  Low  Lat.  warantwm, 
warrantum,  from  0.  H.  Ger.  warjan,  werjan  ; 
M.  H.  Ger.  wern,  weren ;  Ger.  wehren  =  to 
protect,  to  give  heed,  from  O.  II.  Ger.  wara; 
M.  H.  Ger.  war  =  heed,  care.]  [Wary.] 
I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  An  act,  instrument,  or  obligation  by 
which  one  person  authorizes  another  to  do 
something  which  he  has  not  otherwise  a  right 
to  do ;  an  act  or  instrument  investing  one 
with  a  certain  right  or  authority. 

"And  hauB  hym  thilke  letter  rad, 
Whiche  be  them  sent  foi  warrtint," 

Qower  :  C.  A„VL 

2.  Hence,  anything  which  authorizes  or 
justifies  an  act ;  authorization. 

"  Bertram  brings  warrant  to  secure 
Uis  treasures. '  Scott :  Rokeby.  \.  S4. 

3.  That  which  secures;  assurance  given; 
surety,  pledge,  guarantee. 

"  His  worth  is  warrant  for  his  welcome." 

Shakesp. :  Two  Qentlemen,  ii,  4, 

*  4.  A  voucher  ;  that  which  attests  or 
proves ;  an  attestation. 

"  Any  bill,  warrant,  quittance,  or  obligation."— 
Shakesp.  :  Merry  Wives,  1.  1. 

5.  An  instrument  or  negotiable  writing 
authorizing  a  person  to  receive  money  or 
other  things :  as,  a  dividend  warrant,  a  dock 
warrant.  ■ 

*  6,  Right,  legality,  lawfulness,  allowance, 

"  There's  warrant  In  that  theft." 

Shakesp. :  Macbeth,  iL  8. 
n.  Technically : 

1.  Law :  An  instniment  giving  power  to 
arrest  or  execute  an  offender. 

"Truly,  sir,  I  would  desire  you  to  clap  into  yonr 
prayers  ;  for,  look  you,  the  warrarU  a  come." — 
SliaJcesp. :  Measure  for  Measure,  Iv,  3. 

2.  Mil.  &  Naval :  A  writ  or  authority  infe- 
rior to  a  commission.     [Warrant-officer.] 

^  (1)  Distress-warrant  : 

Law :  A  warrant  issued  for  raising  a  sum 
of  money  upon  the  goods  of  a  party  specified 
in  the  warrant. 

(2)  General-warrant :  [General- warrant], 

warrant  of  arrest, ». 

Law :  An  instrument  issued  by  a  justice 


l&te,  fat,  fare,  auudst,  wXiat,  fall,  father;   we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  vHt, 
or,  wore,  wqI^  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  ciire,  ipxite,  cur,  rule,  full;  try,  Syrian,    se,  oe  =  e;  ey  =  a;  qu  =Jlw« 
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of  thi!  peace  for  the  apprehension  of  those 
accused  or  suspeeted  of  crimes.  A  warrant 
may  ulso  be  issued  for  bringing  before  a  court 
a  person  who  has  refused  to  attuud  as  a 
witness  when  suoioioned. 

warrant  of  attorney,  s. 

Law: 

1 1.  An  authority  by  which  one  person 
authorises  another  to  act  for  him  in  a  certain 
matter. 

2.  An  instrument  by  which  a  person  autho- 
rises another  to  confess  judgment  ajjuiust  liim 
in  an  action  for  a  certain  amount  named  in 
tlie  covenant  of  attorney.  It  is  generally  given 
as  security  by  one  who  is  about  to  burrow 
money.  If  necessaiy  the  creditor  obtains 
juilgiiumt  withcmt  tlie  delay,  expense,  and 
risk  of  an  aution. 

"warrant  of  conunitment,  s. 

Law:  A  written  authority  committing  a 
person  to  prison. 

warrant-officer,  s.  An  officer  next 
below  a  commissioned  officer,  acting  under  a 
warrant  from  a  department  of  state,  and  not 
under  a  commission,  as  a  gunner  or  boatswain 
in  the  navy,  a  master-gunner  or  quarcerinaster- 
sei'geant  in  the  army. 

war'-rant-a-ble,  o.    [Eng.  warrant;  -able.] 

1.  Capable  of  being  warranted;  justifiable, 
defensible,  lawful. 

"That  error  wag  not  gjent,  but  always  excusable,  if 
uot  warruiuabie." — Op.  Taylor:  Oisd.  from  Poperg, 
pt.  ii.,  bk.  ii.,  §  6. 

2.  Of  sufficient  age  to  be  hunted. 

"The  firat,  though  a  warrantable  stag,  was  much 
the  siuaUur  deer  of  the  two." — field,  Sept.  24,  1887. 

war'-rant-a-ble-ness,  s.  [Eng.  warrant- 
able; -ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being 
warrantable  or  justifiable. 

"The  irarrantablenesi  of  this  practice  may  be  in- 
ferred from  a  parity  of  reaaoa."— Harrow  :  Sermons, 
vol.  L,  ser.  1. 

war'-rant-a-bly,  adv.  [Eng.  warro.ntab(le) ; 
-ly.]  In  a  warrantable  or  justifiable  manner 
or  degree ;  justifiably. 

"Conjugal  love  .  .  .  may  be  waTn-antably  excused 
to  retiru  iroiu  the  deception  of  what  it  justly  seeks." — 
Milton :  TetracTwrdon. 

•  war-rant-ee',  s.  [Eng.  warra nt :  -ee.]  The 
person  to  whom  land  or  other  thing  is  war- 
ranted. 

war'-rant-er,  s.    [Eng.  warrant,  v. ;  -er.] 

1.  One  wlio  warrants  ;  one  who  gives  au- 
thority or  legally  empowers. 

2.  One  who  assures  or  covenants  to  assure  ; 
one  who  contracts  to  secure  another  in  a  right 
or  to  make  good  any  defect  of  title  or  quality  ; 
one  who  guarantees  ;  a  guarantor. 

"  I  stand  warranter  of  the  e^ent 
Placing  my  honour  and  my  head  iu  pledge." 

Coleridge  :  Piccolomlni,  L  12. 

•war'-rant-ise,*war'-rant-ize,v.«.  [Eng. 
warrant;  -iset -ize.]  To  warranty  to  assure, 
to  guarantee. 

"  In  regard  hereof  you  wil  vndertake  to  igarrantize 
and  make  good  rubo  ve  those  penalties." — Hackluyt  : 
Voyage$,  I.  144. 

•war'-rant-ise,  *war'-rant-ize,s.  [Wab- 

eantise"  v.]    ■* 

1.  Authority,  security,  warranty,  guarantee. 

**  There  is  such  atrength  and  warrantise  of  skill." 
Sliakesp. :  Sonnet  160. 

2,  Authorization,  allowance. 

"  Her  obsetiiiies  have  been  ea  far  enlarged 
As  we  have  warrantise," 

Shakesp. :  ffarrUet,  v.  \. 

war-rant-or",  s.  [Eng.  warrant,  -(yr,\  One 
wlio  warrants  ;  the  correlative  of  warrantee. 

war-rant-^,    *  war  -  raunt  -  y,    *  war  - 
rant-'ie,  s.    [0.  Fr.  warantle,  garaniie.] 
L  Ordinary  Language : 
*1.  Authority,  warrant,  justificatory  man- 
date or  precept. 

"  From  your  love  I  have  a  warranty 
To  unburden  all  my  plots  and  purposes." 

Shakeap.  :  Merchant  of  Venice,  1.  1. 

*  2.  Security,  assurance,  guarantee,  warrant. 

'*  The  matter  was  first  shewed  mee  by  a  light  felowe, 
who  coukle  not  bring  anye  witnes  or  wrtrranty  of  his 
tale."— Brende  ;  Quintius  Curtius,  fol.  165. 

Law: 

1.  A  promise  or  covenant  by  deed,  made  by 
the  bargainer,  for  himself  and  Ins  heirs,  to 
warrant  or  secure  the  bargainee  and  his  heirs 
against  all  men  in  the  enjoyment  of  an  estate 


or  other  thing  granted.  The  use  of  warranties 
in  conveyances  has  long  been  superseded  by 
covenants  for  title,  whereby,  asthecovenanter 
engages  tor  his  executors  and  administrators, 
his  parsuiml  as  well  as  his  real  assets  are  an- 
swerable for  the  performance  of  the  covenant, 
2.  Any  promise  (express  or  implied  by  law, 
according  to  circumstances)  from  a  vendor  to 
a  pnichaser,  tliat  the  thing  sold  is  tlie  vendor's 
to  sell,  and  is  good  and  fit  for  use,  or  at  least 
for  such  use  as  the  purchaser  intends  to  make 
of  it.  Warranties  in  insurance  are  absolute 
conditions,  non-compliance  with  which  voids 
the  insurjince.  Wlien  express,  these  warranties 
should  appear  in  the  policy,  but  there  are 
certain  implied  warranties. 

"  Some  few  years  ago,  au  ill-advised  cabman  brought 
an  action  in  one  of  the  Su[)erior  Courts  to  contend 
that  quiet  iu  hiiriiess  involved  a  warranty  of  sound" 
TicsB."—F'ield,  March  17, 1888. 

*  war'-rant-3^,  v.t.    [Wareanty,  s.]    To  war- 

rant, to  guarantee. 

war'-ra-tali,  s.    [Waratah.] 

*  war-ray',  *war-rey',  *wer-rei-en,  v.t. 

[O.  Fr.  werreier,  werrier  (Fr.  guerroyer),  from 
%verre  (Fr.  guerre)  =  war.]  To  make  war 
upon  ;  to  wage  war  with  ;  to  lay  waste. 

"  The  Christian  lords  warraid  the  Enstren  land." 
Fairefax  :  Godfrey  of  Boulogne,  i.  f. 

*  warre,  o.    [War.] 

*  warre,  a.     [A.S.  wcerra.']    Worse, 

"  When  the  worlde  woxe  old,  it  woxe  warre  old." 
Spenser  :  F.  q.,  IV.  viii,  81. 

war-ree',  s.     [Native  name.]    [Taouicati.] 

war'-ren,  *  war-eine,  5.  [0.  Fr.  warenne, 
varenne,  varene  (Fr.  garenne),  from  Low  Lat. 
warenna  =  a  preserve  for  rabbits,  hares,  or 
fish,  from  0.  H.  Ger.  warjan  =  to  protect,  to 
keep,  to  preserve ;  cf.  Dut.  warande  =  a  park.] 
I,  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  A  piece  of  ground  appropriated  to  the 
breeding  and  preservation  of  game  or  rabbits. 

"  Waster  than  a  warren." 

Tennyson :  Ainphion,  i. 

2.  A  preserve  for  fish  in  a  river. 

II.  Law:  A.  IVanchise  or  place  privileged 
by  prescription  or  grant  from  the  crown  for 
keeping  Iieasts  and  fowls  of  warren,  which  are 
hares,  rabbits,  partridges,  and  pheasants, 
though  some  add  quails,  woodcocks,  and 
water-fowl.  The  warren  is  the  next  franchise 
in  degree  to  the  park,  and  a  forest,  which  is 
the  highest  in  dignity,  comprehends  a  chase, 
a  park,  and  a  free-warren. 

war'-ren-er,  *  war-in-er,  *  warn-er, 
*w^ar-yn-er,  s.  [Eng.  warren;  -er.]  The 
keeper  of  a  warren. 

"  A  large  army  of  professional  warreners  aadrabbit- 
c&tciiei-a.^'— Daily  Telegraph,  Feb.  5. 1886. 

*  warriangle,  a.    [Wariangle.] 

*  war-rle,  *  war-ie,  *  war-i-en,  *  war-y» 

v.t.  [A.S.  wergian  ;  O.  H.  Ger.  wergen;  Goth. 
gawargjan  =  to  curse.]  To  curse,  to  execrate, 
to  speak  ill  of,  to  abuse. 

war'-ring,  pr.  par.  &  a.    [War,  v.} 

A,  As  pr.  par. :  (See  the  verb), 

B.  As  adjective: 

1.  Engaged  in  war ;  fighting. 

"  To  view  the  warring  deities," 

Pope  :  Homer ;  Iliad  T.  165. 

*  2.  Conflicting,  adverse,  antagonistic  :  as, 
warring  opinions.  , 

war'-ri-or,  *  war-ri-our,  *  war-ry-our, 
*wer-re-OUr,  s.  [O.  Fr.  werrieuvy  gutr- 
rieur,  from  werre  =  war.] 

1.  A  .soldier ;  a  fighting-man  ;  a  man  engaged 
in  military  life. 

"  Must  I  the  warriors  weep, 
Wbelm'd  in  the  bottom  of  the  monstrous  deep?" 
Pope:  Homer;  Odyssey  Iv.  658. 

2.  A  brave  man ;  a  good  soldier. 
warrior-ant,  s. 

Entom. :  Forviicasanguinea  (or  sanguinaria), 
not  uncommon  in  some  parts  of  England.  It 
keeps  workers  of  other  species  in  its  nest. 

warrior's  belt,  s. 

t  Astron. :  The  belt  of  Orion. 

*war'-ri-or-ess,    *  war-ri-our-ease,  $. 

[Eng.  warrior;  -ess.]    A  female  warrior. 

"  That  wnrriouresne  with  haughty  crest 
Did  forth  issue  all  ready  for  the  flght." 

Spenter  :  K  Q.,  V.  vil.  27. 


*war'-rish,  u.    [Eng.  war ; -ink.]    Militai^ 
warlike. 
•  "  Attack  her  temple  with  their  guns  so  warritl^'' 
Wolcott;  P.  Pindar,  p.  W6. 

*  war'-ri-flon,  s.    [As  though  from  warry  and 

sound.]    A  note  of  assault,  a  battle-cry. 
"  straight  they  sound  their  warrison." 

Scott :  Lay  of  the  Last  Minstref,  ir. 

war'-ri  vra.r'-ri,  s.  [Native  name.]  Aicind 
of  fan  made  by  the  natives  of  Guiana  from 
the  leaves  of  the  acuyuru  palm  (Astrocaryum 
aculeatum). 

*  war '-scot,  s.  [Eng.  war  and  scot]  A  con- 
tribution towards  war ;  a  war-tax. 

w^rse,  u.    [Worse.]    (Scotch.) 

war'-ship,  s.  [Eng.  war,  and  ship.]  A  ship 
constructed  for  taking  part  in  naval  wati'ai'o; 
a  man-of-war. 

warst,  u.    [Worst.]    (Scotch.) 

wars-tie,   war-sell,  wras-tle,  a.   i  «l 

[Wrestle,  s.  &  v.]    (Scotch.) 

wart,  *  wen,  *  werte,  s.  [A.  S.  wearte,  cogau 
with  Dut.  wrat ;  O.  Dut.  warte,  wratte  ;  IceU 
varta  ;  Dan.  vorte  ;  Sw.  varta ;  Ger.  warze.^ 
I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  In  the  same  sense  as  II.  1. 

"  The  great  wart  on  my  left  arm.' ~Shakesp.  .*  0<n^ 
edy  of  Erron,  iii.  2. 

2.  Anything  resembling  a  wart :  as, 

(1)  A  spongy  excrescence  on  the  hinder 
pasterns  of  a  horse. 

(2)  A  roundish  glandule  on  the  surface  (rf 
plants. 

II.  Technically : 

1.  A>iat.  i&  Surg.  (PI.):  Excrescences  or 
small  tumours  on  the  skin,  consisting  of  hy- 
pertrophied  cutaneous  papillae,  either  with 
each  papilla sepaiate  and  merely  covered  with 
thin  cuticle,  or  with  a  bundle  of  thdm  bound 
togetlier  by  hard,  scaly  epithelium.  They  are 
generally  conical,  with  a  radiated  structure, 
are  hard,  insensible,  and  darker  than  the  sur- 
rounding parts.  They  may  be  caused  by 
whatever  irritates  the  skin,  and  may  occur 
singly  or  in  groups,  generally  on  the  hands 
or  fingers ;  and  are  most  common  in  young 
people.  They  may  in  general  be  cured  by 
attention  to  cleanliness  and  by  the  application 
of  some  caustic,  or  may  be  removed  by  a  pair 
of  curved  scissors,  and  the  wound  afterwardg 
dressed  with  a  lotion.  Sometimes  they  dis- 
appear if  stimulated  strongly.  Warts  on  tha 
faces  of  old  people,  and  those  produced  by 
soot  on  chimney-sweeps,  are  mostly  fonns  (n 
epithelial  cancer.  Called  also  Vegetations  aiul 
Verruc83. 

2.  Bot. :  [Verruca,  1.]. 
wart-cress,  s. 

Bot. :  Senebiera  Coronopus  (=  Coronopm 
Rv^llii).  So  named  from  it;8  wart-shaped  frwltn 

wart-herb,  s. 

Bot. :  Rhynchosia  miniTna. 
wart-hog,  s. 

Zool. :  A  popular  name  for  either  of  tht 
species  of  the  genus  Phacochoerus  (q.v.),  froaa 
the  protuberances  under  the  eyes.  The  African 
wart-hog  (Phacockcerus  celiamis),  a  native  of 
Abyssinia  and  the  cen- 
tral regions  of  Africa, 
the  coast  of  Guinea, 
and  Mozambique,  is 
about  four  feet 
long,  with  a 
naked,  slender 
tail  of  twelve 
inches ;  it  is 
sparsely  cov- 
ered  withj 
light -brown 
bristles,  and 
has  a  long, 
stiff  mane 
extending 
from  between 
the  ears  along  the  neck  and  back.  Another 
species  (P.  mthiopicus),  the  Vlacke  Vark  of  th« 
Dutch  colonists  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
inhabits  the  South  of  Africa,  and  differs  from 
the  first  species  chiefly  in  having  the  facial 
warts  more  fully  developed  in  its  peculiarly- 
shaped  head.  Botli  species  are  Imnted,  amS 
their  flesh  is  in  high  esteem. 

wart-shaped,  u,.    [Verruciform.] 


head  of  wart-hog. 


boil,  bo^;  po^t,  j^T^l;  cat,  9ell,  chorns,  9hin,  benph:  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a^;  expect,  Xenophon,  e^ist.   ph  =  t 
-Oian,  -tlan  =  shan.   -tion,  -slon  =  shun ;  -tion,  -$ion  =  zhiin.    -clous,  -tious,  -sious  —  shils.   -ble,  -dle»  &c.  =  bel,  d^L 
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"warted— wash 


wart-snakes,  s,  pi. 

ZooL  :  The  family  Acrochordidae,  consisting 
of  two  genei-a  of !  iinocuous  Colubriforni  Snakes 
(fdniieiiy  grouped  withtiie  Hydrophidae),  from 
the  OiiKiital  region.  They  aie  non-venoinous 
and  viviparous  ;  the  tuil  is  prehensile,  and 
the  body  and  head  are  cuveied  with  wart-like 
scales,  which  do  not  overlap.  One  species, 
Chersyirus   granulatus,  is  aquatic.      [Acro- 

OHOBXION.] 

wart-Spurge,  wai-t-weed,  s. 

BoL:  Euphorbia  Helioscopia.  So  named  from 
Its  being  used  to  remove  warts. 

Wart'-ed.  a.    [Eng.  wart;  -ed.l 

Bot. :  Covered  with  wart-like  protuberances. 

•warth,   o.     [Probably  the   same  -word  as 

wardy  s.] 
Law:    A   customary    payment   fo?   castle 

guard.    {Gowd.) 
Wart'-less,  «.    [Eng.  wart ;  -less.l    Free  from 

warts. 
•wart'-let,  s.    [Eng.  wart;  dimiu.  sufT.  -Zei.] 
Zool. :  A  fanciful  name  for  several  species  of 

Actinia.      It  never    came  into  geneiul    use. 

{Gosse:  ActiTwiogia  Britannica,  p.  2Ut).) 

Wart'-wort,  s.    [Eng.  wart,  and  wort.] 

Bot.:  (1)  Euphorbia  Helioscopia  [Wart- 
weed]  ;  (2)  Senebiera  Uoronopus;  (3)  Chelido- 
nium  nmjus. 

Wart'-y,  «.     [Eng.  wart ;  -j/.] 

1.  Overgrown  with  warts  ;  full  of  or  covered 
with  warts. 

2.  Of  the  nature  of  a  wart. 

*3.  Rough,  as  though  covered  with  warts. 

"  I  never  look  to  see 
Deaue,  or  thy  warty  juti'vility." 

Berriak:  Ilcsperides,  i.  27. 

warty-fiaced  honey-eater,  s.  [Wat- 
tle-bird.] 

war'-wicU-ite  (second  w  silent),  s.  [After 
Warwick,  Orange  Co.,  New  York,  where  it  is 
said  to  have  been  found  ;  sutf.  -ite  (Min.).^ 

Min.:  A  mineral  occurring  in  slender 
rhombic  prisms  in  granular  limestone,  near 
Edenville,  New  York.  Hardness,  3-4 ;  sp.  gr., 
3*19  to  3*43;  lustre,  somewhat  metallic  to 
vitreous  ;  colour,  dark-brown,  with  sometimes 
a  copper-red  tint ;  streak,  bluish  -  black  ; 
brittle.  Compos.,  a  borotitanate  of  magnesia 
and  iron. 

•  war'-wolf  (1),  8.    [Werewolf.] 

•  war-wolf  (2),  *  war-wolfe,  s.  [Eng. 
war,  and  wolf.]  An  old  military  engine.  (See 
extract  under  Vaunt-mure.) 

war'-^,  *  war'-ie,  a.  [A.S.  wcsr  =  cautious ; 
cogn.  with  Icel.  varr;  Dan.  &  Sw.  var ; 
Goth,  wars ;  cf.  O.  H.  Ger.  wara  =  heed, 
caution  ;  Ger.  gewakr  =  aware.  The  original 
form  is  ivare  (q.v.).] 

1.  Cautious  or  suspicious  of  danger ;  care- 
fully watching  and  guarding  against  decep- 
tion, artitices,  and  dangers ;  ever  on  one's 
guard  ;  circumspect,  prudent,  wily. 

"  The  wary  Trojan  ahrinlCB." 

J'ope  ;  Homer ;  Iliad  vill.  803. 

2.  Guarded ;  careful  as  to  doing  or  not 
doing  something. 

"  others  grew  wary  In  *.hejr'  praises  of  one,  who 
Kte  too  great  a  value  on  thaiu."— Addison  :  Spectator. 

3.  Characterized  by  caution ;  proceeding 
from  caution ;  guarded. 

*'  He  is  above,  and  we  ui>oii  earth  :  and  therefore  It 
behoveth  our  words  to  he  wary  and  few," — Hooker, 

*war-y,  *  war-ie.  v.t    [Warrie.] 

was.  v.i.  [A.S.  vjesan  =  to  be,  whence  pr. 
indie,  sing,  wees,  wmre,  wees,  pi.  witran,  wde- 
ron,  or  wdsrun ;  pr.  subj.  sing,  wcere,  pi. 
w(£ren,  wiiron  ;  cogn.  with  Dut.  wezen=to 
be  ;  pr.  indie,  sing,  was,  waart,was,  pL  waren, 
waart,  waren  ;  subj.  sing,  ware,  wareb,  ware, 
pi.  waren,  waret,  woiren;  Icel.  vera  =  to  be  ; 
indic.  sing,  ra^,  vart,  vas,  pi.  vdimin,  rdrut, 
vdru ;  subj.  sing,  vmra,  vcerir,  vmri,  pi.  vcerim, 
vcerit,  vcen  ;  Dan.. z-itere  =  to  be  ;  indic.  sing, 
&  pi,  var  ;  subj.  sing.  &  pi.  vcere;  Sw.  intra  = 
to  be  ;  indic.  sing,  var,  pi.  voro,  vorev.,  voro  ; 
subj  sing,  voro,  pi.  vore,  voren,  voro;  Goth, 
tw^aft  =  to  be,  to  dwell,  to  remain;  pa.  t. 
Indic.  sing,  was,  wast,  was ;  dual  wesu,  wesuts, 
pL  wesum,  wesuth,  wesun;  ?iibj.  sing,  wesjan, 


weseis,  west ;  dual  weseiwa,  weseits,  pi.  weseirtia, 
weseiih,  weseina ;  Ger.  pa,  t.  sing,  war,  warest, 
or  tears*,  war,  pi.  waren,  waret,  waren;  subj. 
sing,  ware,  warest  or  wdrst,  ware,  pi.  waren, 
waret.  waren.  The  original  meaning  was  thus 
to  dwell,  to  renifiin  ;  cf.  Sans,  vas  =  to  dwell, 
remain,  live;  Gr.  atmi  (astu)=  a.  dwelling- 
place,  a  city.  In  the  second  person  the  A.S. 
form  was  wdire,  whence  Eng.  were,  as  in 
•'  Thou  were  betraied  "(Chaucer  :  C.  T.,  14,690). 
Wast  was  formed  (by  analogy  with  hast)  from 
the  dialectal  was,  which  was  probably  north- 
ern. When  you  came  to  be  used  for  thou,  the 
phrase  you  was  took  the  place  of  thnu  was, 
and  is  veiy  common  in  writrngii  of  the  eigh- 
teenth century  ;  cf.  /  has,  I  is,  ye  is,  tho^t  is.] 
[Were.]  The  past  tense  of  the  verb  to  be  :  as 
I  was,  thou  wast  (or  lyert),  he  was;  we,  you, 
or  they  were. 
^  Sometimes  used  elliptically  for  there  was. 

''  In  war.  was  never  lion  raeed  more  fierce. 
In  peAce,  was  never  gentle  lamb  more  mild." 
Shakesp. :  Richard  II..  ii.  1. 

(1),  s.    [Icel.  vast ;  Sw.  vase  —  a  sheaf.] 

1.  A  wisp  or  rude  cushion  put  on  the  head 
by  porters,  &c.,  to  soften  the  pressure  of  a 
load.    {Prov.) 

2.  A  wisp  or  bottle  of  hay  or  straw.  {Scotch. ) 

^'wa^e  (2),  s.    [Ooze.] 

wash,  *waisch,  *wasch-eii,  *wasshe, 

*  wesch-en  (pa.  t.   "^wesh,  *iuessh,  *v}ishe, 

*  wosch,   *  woshe,   *  washe,  washed ;  pa.   par. 

*  waschen,  •  woshen,  washed,  *  wesshyd),  v.t. 
&  i.  [A.S.  loascaii,  waxan  (pa.  t.  wosc,  w6x; 
pa.  par.  wascen,  wtxsceii) ;  cogn.  with  Dut. 
wasschen  ;  Icel.  &  S  w  vasha  ;  Dun.  vaslie;  Ger. 
wasdien  (pa.  t.  itrasi-Ji,  pa.  par.  gewaschen).} 

A.  Transitive : 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  To  cleanse  by  ablution  ;  to  free  from  im- 
purities or  foreign  matter  by  dipping,  rubbing, 
or  passing  through  water  ;  to  apply  water  or 
other  liquid  to  for  the  purpose  of  cleansing ; 
to  scour,  scrub,  or  the  like  with  water  or 
other  liquid.    {Matthew  xxvii.  24.) 

2.  Hence,  to  free  from  the  stains  of  guilt, 
sin,  corruption,  or  the  like ;  to  purify,  to 
cleanse.    {Revelation  i.  10.) 

3.  To  cover  with  water  or  other  liquid  ;  to 
fall  upon  and  moisten ;  to  overflow ;  to  flow 
or  dash  against ;  to  sweep  or  flow  over  or 
along. 

"  That  vast  shore  washed  with  the  farthest  sea." 
Shakesp.  :  Romeo  &  Juliet,  il,  Z 

i.  To  remove  by  ablution  or  by  the  cleansing 
action  of  water  or  other  liquid ;  to  dispel  by 
washing,  or  as  by  washing,  literally  or  figura- 
tively.   (Used  with  away,  out,  c^,  &c.) 

"  Ciiin  had  already  shed  a  brother's  blood; 
The  deluge  ijaask'd  it  out." 

Cowper :  Task,  T.  209. 

5.  To  overwhelm  and  sweep  away  or  carry 
off  by  or  as  by  a  rush  of  water. 

"  The  tide  will  washyou  off" 

Shakesp. :  3  Henry  VI.,  v.  4. 

6.  To  cover  with  a  watery  or  thin  coat  of 
colour ;  to  tint  lightly  or  slightly.  ^ 

7.  To  overlay  with  a  thin  coat  of  metal :  as. 
To  wash  copper  or  brass  with  gold. 

8.  To  moisten,  to  wet. 

"  Wfished  with  a  cold,  gray  mist" 

Longfellow:  Afiles  Stanch, L 

IL  Min.'  &  Metall. :  To  separate  from  the 
earthy  and  lighter  matters  by  the  action  of 
water  :  as.  To  wash  ores, 

fi.  •Intransitive : 

1.  To  perform  the  act  of  ablution  on  one's 
self.    (An  elliptical  use.) 

2,  To  perform  the  act  or  business  of  cleaning 
clothes  by  washing  them  in  water, 

"  She  can  wash  and  scoux." — Shakesp.  *  Twt  QmvtHM 
■mffn,  iii.  1. 


s.  &  a.    [Wash,  vJ\ 
A.  As  substantive : 
L  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  The  act  or  operation  of  washing  or  of 
cleansing  by  water ;  ablution. 

2.  The  state  of  being  washed. 

3.  The  quantity  of  clothes,  linen,  or  the 
like  washed  at  one  time. 

4.  The  flow  or  sweep  of  a  body  of  water ;  a 
dashing  against  or  rushing  over,  as  of  the  tide 
or  waves. 

"Katie  walks 
By  the  lung  wash  of  AiiBtrnlasian  seiis." 

Tenni/son:  The  Brooh. 


5.  The  rough  water  left  behind  by  a  Towrnj^ 
boat,  a  steam-launch,  steamer,  or  the  like. 

"The  wash  that  miRlit  have  damaged  the  start  v$ 
the  ThaineB  a:a\f."— baity  Telegraph,  &ept.  16, 1882. 

6.  A  piece  of  ground  washed  by  the  action 
of  the  sea  or  river,  or  sometimes  overflowed 
and  sometimes  left  dry;  a  shallow  part  of  a 
river  or  of  an  arm  of  the  sea  ;  also,  a  morajw, 
a  marsh,  a  bog,  a  quagmire. 

"  These  Lincoln  washes  hnve  devoured  them.** 
Shakesp  :  King  John,  v.  ft. 

7.  Substances  collected  and  deposited  by 
the  action  of  water,  such  as  alluvium  and  the 
like.     [Warp,  s.,  II.  1.  2.] 

"The  wash  of  pastures,  fields,  commons,  nnd  ronchit 
where  rainwater  hatti  a  long  time  settled,  ib  of  giuiit 
advantage  to  all  Itiud." — Mortiiner :  Husbandry. 

8.  Waste  liquor,  consisting  of  the  refuse  of 
food,  collected  friun  the  washed  dishes  of 
the  kitchen,  and  often  used  as  food  for  pigs  t 
swill,  swillings. 


9.  A  liquid  preparation  witli  which  tlie  sur- 
face of  anything  is  washed,  painted,  tinted^ 
coated,  smeared,  moistened,  or  the  like  :  as, 

(1)  A  liquid  used  for  toilet  purposes,  such 
as  a  cosmetic,  a  liquid  dentifrice,  a  huir-^ 
wash,  &c. 

"  He  tried  all  manner  of  washes  to  bring  him  to  .* 
better  complexion ;  but  there  was  no  goud  to  be  donek' 
— L'  Estraiige. 

(2)  A  medical  preparation  for  external  ap- 
plication ;  a  lotion. 

(3)  A  thin  coating  of  colour  spread  over 
surfaces  of  a  painting. 

(4)  A  thm  coat  of  metal  applied  to  any* 
thing  for  beauty  or  preservation. 

"  Imaginatioo  stamps  signiflcation  upon  his  fsc«v, 
and  telts  the  people  he  is  to  go  for  ao  much,  who  often, 
tunes  being  deceived  by  the  was/t,  never  examine  tbei 
nmtal,  but  take  htm  upon'uoiitent."— Co/2t9r. 

10.  The  blade  of  an  oar. 

11.  A  measure  for  shell-fish.    (See  extract.^ 
*'  Each  smack  takes  with  her  for  the  voyage  abont 

forty  washiA  whelks,  the  wash  being  a  regular  mea- 
sure which  holds  twenty-one  quarts  and  a  plub  at 
water."— Cassell'A  Nat.  Hist.,  v.  60. 

II.  Distilling  : 

1,  Fermented  Wort.  It  usually  contain* 
from  4  to  7  per  cent,  of  'alcohol  by  weight. 
The  alcohol  is  first  recovered  from  the  washi 
by  distillation,  and  the  crude  product  puri- 
fied by  a  second  distillation— the  finished, 
article  being  neutral  alcohol,  whiskey,  or 
rum,  according  to  the  ingredients  from  whicb 
the  wort  was  obtained. 

2.  A  mixture  of  dunder,  molasses,  scnra- 
mings,  and  water  used  iu  the  West  ludieft 
for  distillation.    {Bryan  Edwards.) 

"*  B.  As  adj. :  Washy,  weak, 
"They're  only  made  for  handsome  view,  not  handling^ 
Their  bodies  of  so  weak  and  wash  a  temper." 

Beaum.  &  Flet.  :  Bonduca,  iv,  L 

wash-back,  ».    [Back  (2),  s.,  B.  II.) 

*  wash-ball,  s.  A  ball  of  soap  to  bet 
Dsed  in  washing  the  hands  or  face. 

"  I  asked  a  poor  man  how  he  did ;  he  said  he  wa*- 
like  a  wash-ball,  always  in  decay."— Swift. 

wash-basin, s.  Awash-hand  basin (q.v.^ 
wash-beetlo,  s.    A  batlet  (q.v.). 
wash-board,  s. 

I.  Ord.  I/xng. :  A  board  or  slab  with  u. 
ribbed  surface  for  washing  clothes  on.  They 
are  made  of  wood,  of  corrugated  zinc,  earUk* 
enwai'C,  vulcanized  rubber,  &c 

II,  Technically: 

1.  Carp. :  A  skirting  around  the  lower  pairt 
of  the  wall  of  an  apartment. 

2.  Minijig :  A  place  in  which  ore  is  washecL 
"We  have  had  the  best  shosv  of  gold  on  the  wosJ^ 

board,"— Money  Market  Review,  Nov.  7, 1885. 

3.  Naut. :  A  board  above  the  gunwale  of  A. 
boat  to  keep  the  water  from  washing  over. 

wash-bottle,  «. 

Chem. :  An  apparatus  of  great  utility  In 
analytical  chemistry,  used  for  delivering  a. 
fine  jet  or  stream  of  liquid  on  to  a  precipitate 
for  the  purpose  of  washing  it,  or  for  removing 
any  residue  of  a  solution  or  solid  particle* 
from  one  vessel  to  another.  It  consists  of  a 
flask  of  hard  glass,  fitted  with  a  cork  or  india- 
rubber  stopper  perforated  in  two  places; 
Through  each  perforation  is  passed  a  piece  of 
bent  glass  tubing,  one  being  carried  to  within 
half  an  inch  of  the  bottom  of  the  flask,  and 
the  portion  of  tubing  outside  drawn  to  a  fin© 
open  point.  The  other  tube  is  carried  just 
within  the  bottle,  and  it  is  to  the  outer  end 


Cite,  fS-t,  ^re,  amidst  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  hei-e,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  po^ 
or,  wore,  woU;  worlE,  whd,  son;  mute,  cub.  ciire,  ignite,  our,  rule,  fullf  try*  Syrian,    sa,  oe  =  e;  ey  =  a;  q,u  ==  kw. 
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of  this  that  the  lips  are  applied  in  blowing 
into  the  apparatus  in  order  to  expel  the  liquid 
contained  in  it,  water,  alcohol,  or  ether,  as 
the  case  may  he. 

wash-gilding,  s.    Water-gilding  (q.v.). 

wash-hand  basin,  ».  A  basin  for 
washing  the  liands  in. 

wash-hand  stand,  ».  A  wash-stand 
(q.v.). 

wash-hole,  5. 

Muting:  A  place  where  the  refuse  is  thrown. 

wash-house,  s.    [Washhouse.] 

wash-leather,  s.  Split  slieep-skins  pre- 
pared with  oil  in  the  manner  of  chamois,  and 
used  for  domestic  purposes,  as  cleaning  glass 
or  plate,  polishing  brasses,  and  the  like  ;  also 
aluined  or  buff  leather  for  regimental  belts. 
(Also  used  attributively.) 

"The  greengrocer  put  on  a  pair  of  wash-leather 
gloves  to  haud  the  phvtes  \yith."—mckens  :  Pickwick 
fth.  \xxvii. 

wash-ofif,  u. 

Calico-print. :  A  term  applied  to  certain 
colours  or  dyes  which  will  not  stand  washing: 
fugitive. 

w^ash-pot,  s. 

1.  A  vessel  in  which  anything  is  washed. 

"  Behold  seven  comely  bloomiug  youths  apyear, 
Autl  ia  their  hands  seven  golden  waah-po'.s  bear." 

Cowl  (/, 

2.  An  iron  pot  containing  melted  grain  tin, 
into  wliich  iron  plates  are  dipped  after  a  dip 
in  the  tin-pot  (q.v.),  and  draining. 

wash-stand,  s.  A  piece  of  furniture  for 
holding  the  ewer  or  pitcher,  basin,  &c.,  for 
washing  the  person. 

wash-tub,  o.  A  tub  in  which  clothes 
re  washed. 

*  wash-woman,  s.    A  washerwoman. 

"  You  would  sooner  be  taken  for  her  waih-woman.'' 
—Miss  Burney:  Evelina,  vol.  L,  let.  14, 

Wash'-a-ble,  a.  [Eng.  wash,  v.  ;  -able.'] 
Capable  of  being  washed  without  injury  to 
the  fabric  or  colour. 

"It  has  a  perfectly  smooth,  flesh-coloured,  washable 
SKixt&ce."— Daily  Telegraph,  March  9,  1888. 

*  wash'-en,  pa.  par.  or  a.     [Wash,  v.] 

Wash'-er,  s.     [Eng.  lyasft,  v. ;  -er.] 
I.  Ordinary  Langtiage: 

1.  One  who  or  that  which  washes ;  a  washer- 
woman ;  a  laundress. 

"Quickly  Ib  his  laundress,  his  washer,  and  his 
•wiiiiger."—Shakesp.  :  Merry  Wives,  L  2. 

2.  Applied  to  domestic  apparatus  for  cleans- 
ing :  as,  window-wjosAfir,  dish-wasAer,  vege- 
table-wasfter,  &c. 

3.  A  pavement-plug,  where  a  hose  may  he 
attached  to  water  the  street. 

4.  A  contrivance  for  precipitating  smoke  or 
fumes  by  a  shower  of  water. 

II_  Technically : 

1.  Mach.  :  A  ring  of  metal  or  wood  which 
slips  over  a  bolt,  and  upon  which  the  nut  is 
screwed  fast.  Washers  are  also  placed  be- 
neath bolt-heads,  and  form  packing  between 
aurtaces  which  are  screwed  together. 

2.  Mining  :  An  apparatus  for  washing  ores. 

3.  Paper-making:  A  rag-engine  (q.v.). 

4.  Plumb. :  A  bottom  outlet  in  cisterns,  &c. 

washer-hoop,  5.  A  gasket  between  the 
flange  and  curb  of  a  water-wheel. 

washer-man,  s.  A  man  who  washes 
clothes. 

washer -woman,  s.  A  woman  who 
washes  clothes  for  hire  ;  a  laundress. 

Wash'-ho&SC,  a.     [Eng,  wash,  and  Jwuse.] 

1.  A  building  furnished  with  boilers,  tuba, 
&c.,  for  washing  clothes  ;  a  laundry, 

2.  A  room  in  a  house  where  the  dishes,  &c., 
are  washed  ;  a  scullery. 

wash-i-b^,  a.    [Guianan.] 

Bot.  &  Comm. :  A  strong,  hard,  durable,  and 
elastic  wood,  from  Guiana,  much  used  by  the 
Indians  for  making  hows.  (Treas,  of  Bot.)  It 
has  not  been  identified. 

t  Wash'-i-ness,  s.  [Eng.  washy ;  -Ttess.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  washy,  waterj',  or 
weak. 


wash'-ing,  *wasch-yng,  *wa3h-ynge, 

^  "  wassh-ynge,  2>r.  pan,  a.,  &  s.   [Wash,  v.] 
A.  As  pr.  par. :  (See  the  verb). 
£.  As  adjective : 

1.  Used  in  or  intended  for  the  act  or  pro- 
cess of  cleansing  by  water. 
*2.  Swashing  (?). 

"To  give  her  but  a  washing  blow." 

lieaum.  &  Flet. :   Wild  Goose  Ohaae,  v.  4. 

C,  As  substantive : 

1.  The  act  of  cleansing  by  water  ;  ablution. 

2.  The  clothes  washed,  especially  those 
washed  at  one  time  ;  a  wash. 

3.  The  results  or  product  of  the  washing  of 
ores. 

washing-engine,  s. 

Paper-Ttmlcing :  A  rag-engine  (q.v.). 

washing-horn,  s.  The  sounding  of  a 
horn  for  wasliing  before  dinner,  a  custom  still 
observed  in  the  Temple.    {Wharton.) 

washing-house,  ».    A  washhouse. 

washing-machine,  s.  A  machine  for 
cleansing  linen,  clothes,  &c.,  with  water  and 
soap.  There  are  numerous  varieties,  the 
general  feature  of  all  being  that  the  clothes 
are  agitated  by  artilicial  means  in  a  vessel 
containing  water,  soap,  &c. 

washing-powder,  s.  A  preparation  of 
sodu-ash  and  Scotch  soda  much  used  in  wash- 
ing clothes. 

washing-stuff,  a. 

Mining:  Any  stuff  or  mntrix  containing 
sufficient  gold  to  pay  for  washing  it. 

Wash'-mg-ton-ite,  s.     [After  Washington, 
Connecticut,   where    it    is    found;     Buff.  -Ue 
(Mill.).] 
Min. :  A  variety  of  Menaccanite  (q.v.). 

wash'-wort,  s.     [Eng.  wash,  and  wort] 
Bot.  :  The  genus  Ulva. 

wash'-^,  *  wash-ie,  a.    [Eng.  wash;  -y.] 
*  1.  Watery,  damp,  moist. 


2.  Too  much  diluted ;  watery,  weak,  thin. 

"  The  first  shall  be  a  palish  clearness,  evenly  and 
smoothly  spread,  ?  ot  over-tliin  and  washv,  but  of  a 
pretty  solid  cousisttiice."—  Wotton  :  Remains,  p.  79. 

3.  Wanting  in  solidity,  substantialness, 
strength,  stamina,  or  the  like  ;  feeble,  worth- 
less. 

"  Our  women  are  but  washy  toys," 
Dryden :  U7iion  of  Companies.    (Epilogue.) 

wa'-§ite,  s.  [Eng.  wasium;  suff.  -ite  (Min.)."] 
Min.  :  A  mineral  of  a  brownish-black  colour 
resembling  allanite,  found  on  the  island  of 
Ronsholm,  near  Stockholm.  It  contains 
silica,  alumina,  yttria,  sesquioxide  of  iron, 
cerium,  didymium,  calcium,  manganese,  &c., 
with  a  supposed  new  metal  (wasium) ;  a  doubt- 
ful species. 

*  wa'-§i-um,  s.  [Named  in  honour  of  Gus- 
tavus  Vasa,  who  delivered  Sweden  from  the 
yoke  of  the  Danes  in  1523.] 

Chem. :  A  supposed  new  metal,  which  on 
examination  proved  to  be  Thorina  (q.v.). 

wasp,  *  waspe,  s.  [A.S.  weeps;  cogn.  with 
O.  H.  Ger.  wefsd,  wafsd ;  Ger.  v^espe ;  Lat. 
Despa  ;  Lithuan.  wapsa  =  a  gadfly  ;  Euss.  osa 
=  a  wasp.] 

1.  Lit.  t&  Entom. :  Any  species  of  the  genua 
VeBpa  or  of  the  family  Vespidse  (q.v.)  par- 
ticularly the  Common  Wasp  (Vespa  vulgaris). 
It  lives  in  a  liole  in  the  ground,  generally 
about  six  inches  beneath  the  surface,  ap- 
proached by  a  crooked  entrance  of  about 
an  inch  in  diameter.  This  passage  leads 
to  a  subterranean  room,  in  which  is  the 
vespiary  made  of  gray  paper  or  pasteboard  in 
layers  one  above  the  other,  and  constituting  a 
ball  of  thirteen  orfourteen  inches  in  diameter, 
and  pierced  with  two  round  holes,  through 
which  the  wasps  come  in  and  go  out.  The  in- 
terior is  occupied  by  horizontal  tiers  of  combs, 
like  floors  in  a  house,  supported  by  columns, 
and  with  passages  between.  Each  cell  is 
hexagonal,  as  in  the  combs  of  bees,  but  the 
material  is  paper.  These  tiers  of  cells  are 
built  in  succession,  the  upper  ones  first. 
Sexually,  wasps  are  of  three  kinds,  males, 
females,  and  neuters,  the  two  latter  armed 
with  an  exceedingly  venomous  sting.  The 
last  are  the  workers  in  the  hive  ;  they  also  go 


out  to  bring  in  provisions  for  the  community. 
Wasps  are  nearly  omnivftrous,  feeding  on 
honi^y,  jam,  fi-iiii:,  butcher's  meat,  and  any'' 
insects  which  they  can  overpower.  A  snare 
of  these  viands  is  given  to  the  males  and 
females,  whose  work  lies  more  in  the  vespijiry. 
The  combs  of  a  large  nest  may  an)Oiir,t  to 
liftcen  or  sixteen  thousand.  In  these  tba 
fenmles,  wliich  are  few  in  niunber,  rleposil] 
e^'j^s,  hatched  in  eight  days  into  htrvra. 
Tliese  again  go  into  the  chrysalis  state  i]i 
twelve  or  fourteen  diiys  more,  and  in  ten 
more  are  perfect  insects.  The  males  do  no 
work.  Most  of  the  workers  and  all  the  males 
die  at  the  approach  of  winter,  and  in  the 
spring  each  surviving  female,  having  been 
impregnated  in  autumn,  looks  out  for  :i  suit- 
able place  to  form  a  new  vespiary  A  wasps' 
nest  may  be  destroyed  by  burning  suliihur  in- 
Bide  the  hole.  Tlie  economy  of  the  nther 
social  wasps  is  essentially  the  same,  whetliei', 
like  Vespa  holsatica  (V.  britannica),  tlioy  liuild 
a  nest  of  paper  in  trees,  or,  like  the  f  ii-ci^'n 
Polistes,  place  their  combs  in  trees  or  biislies 
without  a  papery  defence.  The  economy  of 
the  solitary  wasps  is  essentially  that  of  their 
type,  Odynerus  (q.v.),  differing  only  in  the 
material  and  locality  of  their  nests,  some  build- 
ing them  of  clay  or  agglutinated  sand,  and 
attacliing  them  to  or  placing  thein  in  holes  in 
walls,  whilst  a  few  burrow  in  sandy  ground. 
The  species  popularly  know  u  as  hornets  and  yei  - 
low-jackets  have  very  severe  stinging  powers. 

*  2.  Fig. :  A  person  characterized  by  ill- 
nature,  petulance,  peevishness,  ij-ritability, 
or  petty  malignity. 

"Come,  come,  you  wasp:  V  tuith,  you  are  too 
angry.  —Shakedp  .-  Taming  of  the  Shrew,  li.  2. 

+  wasp-hee,  s. 

Entom. :  A  cuckoo  bee.    [Nomada.] 
wasp-beetle,  s. 

Entovi. :  Clytus  a-i^tis.    [Clttus.] 

wasp-fly,  s. 

Entom.  :  Chrysotoxum  fasciolatvm,  a  twO' 
winged  insect  of  the  family  Syrphids,  some- 
what resembling  a  wasp  in  having  yellow 
Bpots  on  a  black  body.     It  is  British. 

*  wasp-stung,  a.  Stung  by  ^  wasp; 
hence,  highly  irritated. 

"  Why,  what  a  wasp-stung  aud  impatient  fool 
Ai't  thou,  to  break  into  this  woman's  mood." 

Shakesp.  •  1  Henry  71',,  i.  3, 

*  wasp-tongue d,  a.  Waspish,  snappish, 
petulant. 

wasp'-ish,  a.     [Eng.  wasp;  -ish.] 

1.  Resembling  a  wasp  in  form ;  having  a 
slender  waist,  like  a  wasp. 

2.  Quick  to  resent  any  trifle,  injury,  or 
affront ;  snappish,  petulant,  irritable,  irascible. 

"Hg  fS.  Jerome]  was  naturally  a  waspish  and  hot 
TDaxi.."—Bp.  Ball:  Episcopacy  by  Divine  Right,  pt,  ii., 
§20. 

3.  Marked  or  characterized  by  snappishnesa 
or  petulance. 

"  A  prose  Dunciad,  waspiah  and  unfair,  but  full  of 
cleverness." — Scribner's  Magazine,  May,  18S0,  p.  118. 

*  waspish-headed,  a.  irritable,  petu- 
lant, irascible. 

"  Het  wOrSpish-headed  son  has  broke  bis  arrows. 

Shakesp.  ■  Tempest,  iv.  L 

*  wasp' - ish - ly,  adv.  [Eng.  waspish;  -ly,] 
In  a  waspish  or  snappish  manner ;  petulantly, 
peevishly,  snappishly. 

*  wasp'-ish-ness,  s.  [Eng.  waspish  ;  -ness.] 
The  quahty  or  state  of  being  waspish  or  snap- 
pish ;  snappishness,  petulance,  peevishness. 

was'-sail,  *  was-hael,  *  was'-sall.  *  was- 
sayl,    *  was'-sel,   *  was-sey'l,   s.  &   a. 

[Lit.  =be  of  good  health,  from  A.S.  wes=  be 
thou,  imper.  sing,  of  wesan  =  io  be,  and  hdl 
=  whole  ;  Icel.  heill  =  whole,  hale  (q.v.).  The 
legend  is  that  Rowena  presented  a  cup  to 
Vortigern,  with  the  words  wo;s  hdil,  and  that 
Voitigern,  who  knew  no  English,  was  told  to 
reply  by  saying  driiic  hc^l.] 
A*  As  substantive : 

*  1.  A  form  of  salutation  in  drinking. 

"  A-kne  to  the  kyng  heo  sevde,  lord  kyiip,  wasseyl." 
Robert  of  Oloucester,  p.  117. 

2.  A  festive  occasion  or  meeting  where 
drinking  and  pledging  of  healths  are  indulged 
in  ;  a  drinking-bout,  a  carouse. 

"  And  soon  in  merry  wassail,  he  .  .  . 
Peals  his  loud  song."       Scon  :  Kokeby,  ill.  15. 

3.  The  liquor  used  on  such  occasions, 
especinlly  about  Christmas  or  the  New  Year. 
It  consists  of  ale  (sometimes  wine),  sweetened 


b6U,  b6^;  po^t,  jiJ^l;  cat,  gell.  chorus,  9hin,  ben^h;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist,    -ing. 
-6ian,  -tian  =  shan.    -tion,  -sion  ~  shiin;  -tion,  -§ion  =  zhun.    -cious,  -tious,  -sious  =  shus.    -ble,  -die,  &c  =  bel,  del 
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with  sugar,  and  flavoured  with  nutmeg,  ciu- 
iiainon,  cloves,  roasted  apples,  &c.  Called 
also  Lamb's  Wool. 

"  A  woiael  of  good  ale." 
Jtitson:  Ancient  Svngs ;  Carrul/or  a  Wassel  Bowl. 

*  4.  A  inerry  drinking-song. 

*'  TbU,  I  tell  yoa,  is  our  jolly  wassel, 
And  for  twelfth- night  more  meet  too." 

Ben  Jonson :  Christmas  Masque. 

"R,  As  adj.  :  Of,  pertaining  to,  or  connected 
with  wassail  or  festivities  ;  convivial :  as,  a 
Wiissail  candle. 

wassail-bout,  s.   Ajovial  drinking-hout. 

wassail-bowl,  *  wassel-boul,  *  was- 
sel-bowl,  s.  A  large  bowl,  in  which  tlie 
wassail  was  mixed  and  placed  on  the  table 
before  a  festive  company.  It  was  an  old  cus- 
tom to  go  about  with  such  a  bowl,  containing 
wa--sail,  at  the  time  of  the  New  Year,  &c., 
sinking  a  festival  song,  and  drinking  the 
liealDi  ot  the  inhabitants  and  collecting  money 
to  replenish  the  bowl.  In  some  parts  of  Eng- 
land the  wassail-bowl  still  appears  at  Christ- 
mas. 

"  A  mighty  wasiet-bowl  he  took." 

Scott :  Marmion,  L  15. 

wassail-cup»  ».  A  cup  from  which  was- 
sail was  drunk. 

Was'-sail-er,  s.  [Eng.  wassail,  v.  ;  -er.]  One 
wlio  joins  iu  a  wassail  or  drinking- feast ;  a 
toper,  a  feaster,  a  reveller. 

"  I  am  no  wasiailer ; 
Command  me  in  all  service  save  the  Baxichaufa. "* 
Bi/ron :  Sardanapalus,  ii.  Ii 

•  was'-sail,  *  was-sal,  v.i,  [Wassail,  s.] 
To  hold  a  inerry  drinking-meeting  ;  to  attend 

at  wassails  ;  to  tope. 

"  Spending  all  the  dHy,  and  good  part  of  the  night, 
in  diuicing,  carolling,  and  wassailing."— Sidney :  Ar- 
cadia, hit,  iii, 

•  was'-ser-man,  s.  [Ger.  =  waterman.]  A 
sea-monster  in  the  shape  of  a  man. 

"  The  ^Mly  IVasserynan  that  makes  hia  game 
Th«  flying  ahips  with  swiftness  to  pursue." 

Spemer:  F.  Q.,  II.  xli.  24. 

wast,  vJ.  [See  def.]  The  second  person 
singular  of  was  (q.v.). 

•  wast'-age  (age  as  ig),  s.  [Eng.  wast(e)  ; 
-aod.]  Loss  by  use,  decay,  leakage,  and  the 
like. 

waste,  v.t.  &  i.  [O.  Fr.  waster  =  to  l^y  waste, 
to  waste,  from  Lat.  vasto  ;  Fr.  gater.  ]  [Waste,  a.  ] 

A,  Transitive : 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  To  bring  to  ruin ;  to  devastate,  to  deso- 
late, to  ruin,  to  destroy. 


2.  To  diminish  by  continued  loss ;  to  wear 
away  gradually ;  to  consume,  to  spend,  to 
use  up. 

"  Faed  the  fire  that  wastes  thy  powers  away," 

Cowper ;  Retirement,  264. 

3.  To  expend  without  valuable  return ;  to 
spend  vainly,  foolishly,  or  uselessly ;  to  em- 
ploy or  use  prodigally,  unnecessarily,  care- 
lessly, or  lavishly ;  to  squander. 

"  They  that  Jolily  wasten  and  dispeilden  the  goodes 
that  they  hau."— CTiatico- ;  Tale  of  Melibeut. 

XL  Law:  To  damage,  injure,  or  impair,  as 
an  estate,  voluntarily,  or  by  allowing  the 
buildings,  fences,  or  the  like,  to  go  to  decay. 

B.  Intransitive : 

1.  To  grow  less  or  diminish  in  bulk,  sub- 
stance, strength,  value,  or  the  like ;  to  de- 
crease gradually ;  to  dwindle ;  to  be  con- 
Bumed.     (Often  with  away,) 

"  E'en  while  he  Uvea,  he  wastes  with  secret  woe." 

Pope  :  Homer ;  Iliad  viii.  515. 

2.  To  bring  down  one's  weight  to  a  certain 
point. 

"  Wasting  aa  most  jockeya  waste  ia  the  surest  pos- 
sible  way  to  prevent  anyone  called  upon  for  exertion 
doing  himself  justice." — Referee,  Dec.  12,  1886. 

waste,  ♦wast,  a.  &  s.  [O.  Fr.  wast  (in  the 
phrase  faire  wast  =■  to  lay  waste),  gast,  gaste  = 
waste,  from  O.  H.  Ger.  waste  =  a  waste  ;  wasten 
=  to  lay  waste,  from  Lat.  vastits  =  waste, 
desolate,  vast ;  cf.  A.S.  wM(e  =  waste.] 
A,  ^5  adjective : 

1.  Devastated,  ravaged,  ruined,  spoiled, 
desolated. 

"  The  Lord  maketh  the  earth  empty,  and  maketh  it 
waste,  and  turneth  it  upside  down.'  —Isaiah  xxiv,  1, 

2.  Resembling  a  desert  or  wilderness  ;  deso- 
late, wild,  dreary  ;  bare  and  dismal. 

"  He  found  him  in  a  desert  land,  and  In  the  wast« 
howling  wildevnea^"— Deuteronomy  xxxiL  10. 


3.  Not  tilled  or  cultivated  ;  producing  no 
crops  or  wood  :  as,  waste  land. 

4.  Spoiled,  injured,  or  rendered  unfit  for  its 
ori^al  or  intended  use  in  the  process  of 
manufacture,  handling,  employment,  or  the 
like  ;  rejected  from  the  material  reserved  for 
a  desired  purpose  ;  of  little  or  no  value ; 
refuse :  as,  waste  paper. 

*  5.  Lost  for  want  of  occupiers  or  usage ; 
superfluous,  exuberant. 

"  strangled  with  her  waste  fertility." 

A/Uton:  Comus,  729. 

*6.  In  a  state  of  ruin  or  decay;  ruinous, 
decayed. 

"  Certayue  olde  wast&ad  broken  howeae8."—BBmer«." 
Froissart ;  Oronyclo,  vol.  i,,  eh.  cclxiic. 

"R,  As  substantive : 

*  I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  The  act  of  wasting ;  the  state  or  process 
of  being  wasted  ;  the  act  of  spoiling,  ruining, 
or  devastating  ;  destruction,  devastation. 

"  'Gainst  him,  whose  wrongs  give  edgeunto  the  swords, 
That  make  such  waste  in  brief  mortality." 

Shakesp, :  Henry  V.,  i.  2. 

2.  The  act  of  squandering  or  spending 
lavishly  or  wastefuUy. 

*'  If  you  had  made  waste  of  all  I  have." 

SJiakesp.  :  Merchant  of  Venice,  i.  1. 

3.  Gradual  decrease  in  bulk,  quantity, 
strength,  value,  &c.,  from  the  effects  of  time 
or  use ;  consumption,  loss. 

"Beauty's  wctste  hath  iu  the  world  an  end." 

SJiahesp. :  Sonnet  9. 

4.  That  which  is  or  has  been  made  waste  or 
desolate;  a  waste,  devastated,  or  desert  region ; 
a  wilderness,  a  desert. 

"An  unpeopled  tract  of  mountain  waste." 

Wordsworth  :  Excursion,  bk.  vii. 

5.  Hence,  an  unoccupied  place  or  space  ;  a 
dreary  void. 

"  In  the  dead  waste  and  middle  of  the  night." 

Shakesp. :  Hamlet,  i.  2. 

6.  Untilled  or  uncultivated  ground  ;  a  tract 
of  land  not  in  a  state  of  cultivation,  and  pro- 
ducing little  or  no  vegetation  or  wo»d. 

"  His  tall  mill  that  whistled  on  the  waste." 

Tennyson:  Enoch  Arden,  ZiQ. 

7.  The  refuse  of  a  factory  or  shop:  as— 

(1)  Broken  or  spoiled  castings  which  go  to 
the  heap  to  be  remelted. 

(2)  The  refuse  of  wool,  cotton,  or  silk,  re- 
sulting from  the  working  of  the  fibre.  (Used 
as  swabs  for  wiping  machinery,  as  an  ab- 
sorbent in  railway  axle-boxes,  &c.). 

(3)  Paper  scraps  of  an  office,  printing-ofl&ce, 
bookbinding  establishment,  &c. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Hydraulics: 

(1)  A  contrivance  for  allowing  the  escape  of 
surplus  water,  as  the  waste-yteir,  waste-pit, 
or  waste  sluice  of  a  reservoir. 

(2)  The  water  so  escaping ;  through  a  gate, 
for  instance,  rather  than  into  the  mill-race  or 
penstock. 

(3)  Overflow  water  from  a  sink  or  trap.  A 
pipe  for  running  waste-water  from  a  bath, 
standing  wash-tub,  or  sink, 

2.  Mining:  A  vacant  space  in  the  gob  or 
goaf ;  old  workings. 

3.  Law :  Spoil,  destruction,  or  injury  done 
to  houses,  woods,  farms,  lands,  &c.,  by  a 
tenant  for  life  or  for  years,  to  the  prejudice 
of  the  heir,  or  of  him  in  reversion  or  re- 
mainder. Waste  is  voluntary,  as  by  felling 
timber,  pulling  down  houses,  &c. ;  or  permis- 
sive, as  the  suffering  of  damage  to  accrue  for 
want  of  doing  the  necessary  acts  to  keep 
buildings  and  lands  in  order.  Whatever  does 
a  lasting  damage  to  the  freehold  is  a  waste. 

H  1.  To  lay  waste :  To  render  desolate ;  to 
devastate,  to  ruin. 

2.  To  run  to  ivaste :  To  become  useless,  ex- 
hausted, or  spoiled  from  want  of  proper  man- 
agement, attention,  care,  skill,  or  the  like  ;  to 
become  lost  for  any  useful  purpose. 

waste-basket,  o.    [Waste-paper  basket.] 

waste-board,  s.  The  same  as  Wash- 
board, 2. 

waste-book,  s.  A  book  containing  a 
regular  account  of  a  merchant's  transactions, 
set  down  in  the  order  of  time  in  which  they 
took  place,  previous  to  their  being  carried,  in 
book-keeping  by  double  entry  to  the  journal, 
or  in  simple  entry  to  the  ledger  ;  a  day-book. 

waste-gate,  s.  A  gate  to  allow  the  pas- 
sage of  surplus  water  from  a  pond  or  canal. 


^waste-good,  s.  A  prodigal,  a  spend- 
thrift. 

"  This  first  ...  Is  a  waste-good  and  a  apendthrift."— 
Greene  :  Quip  for  an  Upstart  Courtier. 

waste-lands,  s.  pL  Lands  left  in  their 
natural  bondition  because  they  are  not  worth 
cultivating,  or  because  their  owner  has  not 
capital  enough  to  turn  them  to  proper  ac- 
count. 

waste-paper,  s.    Spoiled  or  used  paper. 

Wci^te-paper  basket ;  A  small  wicker  basket, 
used  in  offices,  &c.,  to  hold  waste  or  worth- 
less pai)ers. 

waste-pipe,  ».  A  discharge-pipe  for 
superfluous  water. 

waste-steam  pipe,  ». 

Steam-engin.  :  Tiie  pipe  leading  from  the 
safety-valve  to  the  atmosphere. 

*  waste-thrift,  s.    A  spendthrift. 

waste-trap,  s.  A  form  of  trap  for  allow- 
ing surplus  water  to  escape  without  permitting 
air  to  pass  in  the  other  direction. 

waste-water  pipe,  s. 

steam-engin.  :  The  pipe  for  carrying  off  the 
surplus  water  from  the  hot-well. 

waste-weir,  s.  A  cut  in  the  side  «f  a 
canal  for  carrying  off  surplus  water. 

Wast'-ed,  pa.  par.  &  a.     [Waste,  v.] 

A.  As  pa.  par.:  (See  the  verb). 

B.  As  adjective : 

*  1.  Laid  waste  ;  made  waste  or  desolate  ; 
devastated. 

"  Aa  mountain  waves  from  wasted  lands, 
Sweep  back  to  ocean  blue." 

Scott  :  Marmion,  vl.  84. 

2.  Spent  or  consumed  recklessly  or  t»  n« 
use  ;  squandered. 

3.  Diminished  in  bulk,  quantity,  si^e,  or 
the  like ;  worn  away. 

"  Wasted,  wrinkled,  old,  and  ugly." 

Longfellow :  Hiawatha,  xiL 

waste'-fiil,  *  waste-full,  >^wast-ful,  ». 

[Eng.  waste;  -full.] 

1.  Full  of  or  causing  waste  or  ruin  ;  de- 
structive to  property  or  to  anything  of  value ; 
ruinous. 

"  Once  more  attend  I  avert  the  wasteful  woe." 

Pope:  Homer;  Iliad  i.  S98 

2.  Spending  that  which  is  valuable  reck- 
lessly, unnecessarily,  or  foolishly;  lavish, 
prodigal. 

"The  wasteful  expenditure  of  the  court." — Mw 
aulay :  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  iii. 

*3.  Lying  waste  ;  desolate,  waste. 
"  Hi3  chosen  people  he  did  bless 
In  the  wasteful  wilderness." 

Milton. :  Psalm  czxztL 

waste'-ful-ly,  *  wast-ful-ly,  adv.  [Eng, 
wasteful ;  ~ly .]  In  a  wasteful  manner ;  lavishly, 
prodigally. 

"  Her  lavish  hand  ie  wastefally  profuae." 

Lryden  :  Aurengzebe. 

waste -ful-ness,    *  waste-ful-nesse,  s. 

[Eng.  ivasteful ;  -ness.]     The  quality  or  state 
of  being  wasteful ;  lavishness,  prodigality. 

*was'-tel,  *was'-tell,  s.  [O.  Fr.  wastd^ 
gasiel  (Fr.  gdteau)  =  a  cake,  from  M.  H.  Ger, 
wastel  =  a  kind  of  bread.]  A  kind  of  fine 
white  bread,  inferior  only  to  the  finest  (called 
simnel-bread),  and  formerly  in  common  uaa 
among  the  more  wealthy  and  luxurious  of  the 
middle  classes. 

""  wastel-bread,   *  wastel-brede,  & 

The  same  as  Wastel. 

"  with  rosted  flesh  and  milk,  and  wastel-brede' 

Chaucer:  C.  T.,  147.     (Pr«l.) 

*  wastel-cake,  *  wastell-cake,  o.    A 

cake  of  wastel-taread. 

♦  waste'-less,   a.     [Bug.   waste;    -less.]     In- 
capable of  being  wasted,  consumed,  or  ex- 
pended ;  inexhaustible. 
"  From  their  wasteless  treasures  heap  rewards 
More  out  of  grace  than  merit  on  us  mortals," 

May  :  The  Heir,  It. 

^  waste'-ness,  s.  [En^.  waste;  -ness.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  bemg  waste  ;  solitude, 
desolation. 

"  She  of  nought  afraid, 
Through  woods  and  wasteneea  wide  him  daily  Bouaht" 
Spenser :  F.  Q.,  I.  iiCs. 

wast'-er,  *  wast-our, ».  [Eng.  waste,  v. ;  -er.J 
I.  Ordinary  Language : 
1.  One  who  or  that  which  wastes,  squan- 


&te,  fS-t.  fare,  amidst,  what,  fSll,  fiither;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pme,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  p6t» 
or,  wore,  wol^  work,  who,  son;  mute,  ciib,  ciire,  ijnite.  cur,  rule,  full;  try,  Syrian.    £e,  oa  =  e;  ©y  =  a;  qu  =  kw. 
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Jots,  or  consumes  extravagantly  :  a  prodigal 
»  spendthrift, 

"  H  Lucullua  were  not  a  wasttsr,  and  a  delicate 
given  to  baUy-cheare."— /•.  ffoUand  :  Plutarch,  p.  861. 

2.  An  excrescence  in  the  snuff  of  a  candle, 
Which  causes  it  to  run  to  waste.  Also  called 
a  thief.    (Collog.) 

*  3.  A  kind  of  cudgel ;  a  blunt  sword  used 
as  a  foil. 

"  With  a  jood  watter  be  ao  mortified  this  old  Adam 
0*  hi3  8ou-m.]aw  squire,  that  he  needed   no  other 

genance  than  thii,"—Hurington:  Brief  Vlma  of  tfu 
Aurch,  p.  22.  -w  .- 

%  In  this  sense  perhaps  a  misprint  for 
iyq/ter(q.v.). 

4.  A  kind  of  barbed  spear  or  trident  used 
for  striking  fish.  Called  also  a  Leister.  (Scotch.) 

II.  Found. :  A  casting  whicli  is  spoiled  and 
sent  to  the  scrap-heap. 

wast -ing,  pr.  par.  ,a.,^3.     [Waste,  v.] 

A.  As  pr.  par. :  (See  the  verb). 

B.  As  adjective: 

1.  Desolating ;   laying 
ruinous. 

"  Wasting  fire,  and  dying  groan." 

Hcott ;  Marmion,  vl.  8L 

2.  Wearing  out,  consuming,  enfeebling. 

^  "  Wasting  jaara."        Pope :  Bomer ;  Wad  tv.  354. 

C.  As  suhst. :  Waste  ;  specif.,  the  act  of  re- 
ducing one's  weight  below  what  it  should 
normally  be. 

"  Death  from  consumption  is  not  an  unusual  end  for 
ft  jockey,  whose  constitution  la  often  injured  by  the 

firactice  of  •wasting,'  in  onler  to  ride  at  an  unna- 
urally  light  weight.'— Standard,  Dec.  13,  18B7. 

wasting-palsy,  5. 

Pathol. :  The  name  given  by  Dr.  W.  Roberts 
to  palsy  characterized  by  degeneration  and 
loss  of  volume  and  power  of  the  voluntary 
muscles  without  any  diminution  of  the  sensi- 
bility or  the  intelligence. 

•  wast-or,  *  wast-our,  s.    [Waster.] 

Wast'-rel,  *  was'-tor-el,  ;..    [Waste.] 

*  1.  Anything  cast  away  as  bad  or  useless  ; 
any  waste  substance  ;  refuse,  rubbish. 

2.  Anything  allowed  to  run  to  waste  or  to 
remain  neglected  :  as, 

(1)  Waste  land  ;  common. 

"  Their  [tynners]  workea,  lx)th  etreame  and  load,  lie 
cither  in  aeuerat  or  in  waatrelt,  that  is,  in  enclosed 
erounda  or  in  eommous."— Careif :  Survey  of  Cornvall, 
leJ.  19. 

(2)  A  neglected  child  ;  a  street  Arab. 

"Sending  out  not  wastrels,  paupers,  and  ne'er-do- 
vells,  but  capable  mectiaiiics  and  labourers,  to  Aua- 
trrilia.' —  Odt/j/  Telegraph,  March  20,  1S86. 

(3)  A  profligate.    (Frov.) 

Wast'-rie»  wast'-er-ie,  *  wast-rye,  s.  & 

o.     [Eng.  waste;  -rie,  -ry.] 

A.  As  subst. :  Prodigality,  wastefulness. 
(Scotch.) 

*  B.  As  adj. :  Wasteful,  destructive. 

"  The  pope  and  his  wastrj/e  workers."— flaie  ;  Select 
Worki,  p.  laa, 

•  wat  (1),  s.  [Compare  Tom,  applied  to  a  cat, 
Ned  to  an  ass,  &c.]  An  old  familiar  name  for 
a  hare.    (Drayton:  Poly-Olbion,  s,  22.) 

Wat  (2),  «.  [See  def.j  A  Siamese  term  for  a 
sacred  place,  within  which  are  pagodas,  mo- 
nasteries, idols,  tanks,  &g. 

Wat,  a.    [Wet,  a.]  ^  ~ 

1.  Wet. 

2.  Addicted  to  drinking  ;  thirsty.    (Scotch.) 

Wat,  v.t.    [Wit,  v.]    (Scotch.) 

Watch,  *  wacche,  s.  [A.S,  wcecce  =  a  watch, 
from  wacian  =  to  watch,  from  wacan  =  to 
wake  (q.v.).J 

1.  Ordinary  Language  : 

*  1.  The  stjite  of  being  awake ;  forbearance 
of  sleep;  wakefulness,  watchfulness. 

"  Foil  into  a  sadness,  then  into  a  fast, 
Thence  to  a,  watch.'       Shakesp. :  Hamlet,  il.  2. 

2.  The  act  or  state  of  watching ;  a  keeping 
awake  for  the  purpose  of  attending,  guaiding, 
preserving,  or  the  like ;  attendance  without 
sleep ;  vigilance,  vigil. 

"  Had  your  watch  been  good. 
This  sudden  mischief  never  would  nave  faHen." 

Shakesp. :  1  Henry  VI.,  li.  l. 

*  3.  Vigilance ;  close  observation  or  atten- 
tion. 

"  Follow  her  close,  give  her  good  watch, 
1  pniy  you."  Shakesp. :  BartH-et,  W.  5. 

4.  A  pprsrm  or  number  nf  jiersons  .set  for  a 
guard  over  the  persons,  property,  or  interests 


of  others  ;  a  watchman  or  body  of  watchmen ; 
a  sentry,  a  sentinel,  a  guard. 

"  To  him  that  cannot  so  much  as  see,  to  discharge 
the  office  01  toattih.'— South :  Sermons,  vol.  i..  ser.  5, 

5.  In  the  same  sense  as  II.  1. 

6.  The  period  of  time  during  which  one  per- 
son, or  a  body  of  persons,  watch  or  stand  s6n- 
isnel,  or  the  time  from  one  relief  of  sentinels 
to  another;  hence,  applied  to  a  division  of 
the  night  when  the  precautionary  setting  of  a 
watch  is  more  geneially  necessary.  Amongst 
the  Romans,  the  time  from  sunset  to  sunrise 
was  divided  into  four  equal  spaces  or  watches, 
severally  distinguished  as  first,  second,  third, 
and  fourth  watches,  each  containing  three 
hours ;  but  these  hours  varied  in  length,  being 
longest  in  winter  and  shortest  in  summer,  and 
the  watch  contained  three  of  our  hours  only  at 
theequinoxes.  TheGreeksalsodividedtlienight 
into  four  watches.  The  proper  Jewish  reckon- 
ing rectgnized  only  three  of  these  watches, 
the  first,  from  sunset  till  about  10  p.m.,  tlie 
the  second,  or  middle  watch,  from  10  p.m.  to 
2  a.m.,  and  the  third,  or  morning  watch,  from 
2  a.m.  to  sunrise.  After  the  establishment  of 
the  Roman  power,  the  watches  were  increased 
in  number  to  four,  which  were  known  as  first, 
second,  &c.,  or  as  even,  midnight,  cock-crow- 
ing, and  morning,  the  watches  terminating 
respectively  at  9  p.m.,  midnight,  3  a.m.,  and 
6  a.m.  (Exodus  xiv.  24,  Judges  vii.  19,  Mat- 
thew xiv.  25,  Mark  xiii.  35.) 

7.  Any  contrivance  by  which  the  progress 
of  time  is  perceived  and  measured  :  as, 

*  (1)  A  candle  marked  out  into  sections, 
each  of  which  denoted  a  certain  portion  of 
time  in  burning. 

"  Give  me  a  watch."    Shakesp.  :  Richard  III.,  v.  a 

(2)  A  time-keeper  actuated  by  a  spring,  and 
capable  of  being  carried  on  the  person.  The 
essential  difference  between  a  clock  and  a 
watch  has  been  defined  to  be  that  the  latter 
will  run  in  any  position,  but  the  former  in  a 
vertical  position  only.  Since  the  invention  of 
the  cheap  spiiiig-clock  this  definition  must  be 
abandoned.  Another  characteristic  which  was 
formerly  distinguishing  was  that  the  watch 
escapement  was  always  controlled  by  a  balance- 
wheel  and  spring,  while  the  clock  escapement 
was  generally  governed  by  a  peuduUim. 
Watches  are  said  to  have  been  invented  at 
Nuremberg,  about  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  or 
beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century.  The 
essential  portions  of  a  watch  are  the  dial,  on 
which  the  hours,  minutes,  and  seconds  are 
marked,  the  hands,  which  by  their  movement 
round  the  dial  point  out  the  time,  the  train  of 
wheels,  which  carry  round  the  hands,  &c., 
the  balance,  which  regulates  the  motion  of 
the  wheels,  and  the  mainspring,  whose  elastic 
force  produces  the  motion  of  the  whole 
machinery.  The  works  are  inclosed  in  a  case 
of  metal,  usually  silver  or  gold.  Tlie  shape  is 
now  univei'sally  circular  and  flat,  so  as  to  be 
easily  carried  in  the  pocket.  Ihe  early  watches 
had  but  one  hand,  and  required  winding  twice 
a  day.  The  spring  was  at  first  merely  a 
straight  piece  of  sleel,  not  coiled.  A  spring 
to  regulate  the  balance  was  tirst  applied  by 
Dr.  Houke,  1658 ;  this  was  at  first  made 
straight,  but  soon  improved  by  milking  it  of 
spiral  form.  A  repeatiiig-watch,  or  repeater, 
has  a  small  bell,  gong,  or  other  sounding  ob- 
ject, on  which  the  hours,  half-hours,  quarters, 
ifcc,  are  struck  on  the  compression  of  a  spring. 
The  most  perfect  form  of  watch  is  the  chrono- 
meter (q.v.). 

*8.  The  place  where  a  watch  is  set  or  kept. 

"  I  must  to  the  vlatch."— Shakesp. :  Othello,  ii,  3. 

IL  Technically: 

1.  Nautical : 

(1)  The  period  of  time  occupied  by  each 
part  of  a  ship's  crew  alternately  while  on 
duty.  This  peiiod  is  one  of  four  houis,  the 
reckoning  beginning  at  noon  or  midnight. 
But  in  order  to  prevent  the  constant  falhng  of 
the  same  watch  to  the  same  portion  of  the 
crew,  the  time  between  4  p.m.  and  8  p.m.  is 
divided  into  two  short  watches  of  two  hours 
each,  technically  known  as  dog-watches.  Thus, 
the  watch  from  12  noon  to  4  p.m  is  the  first 
afternoon  watch  ;  that  from  4  i).m.  to  6  p.m. 
the  first  dog-watch  ;  and  that  from  6  p.m.  to 
8  p.m.  the  second  dog-watch ;  from  8  p.m.  to 
midnight  is  the  first  night  watch;  from  mid- 
night to  4  a.m.  the  middle  wiitcli  ;  from  4  a.m. 
to  8  a.m.  the  morning  watch  ;  and  from  8  a.m. 
to  nnon  the  forenoon  watch.  When  this  alterna- 
tion of  watches  is  kej^t  up  during  the  twenty- 
four  hours,   it  is  termed  having  watch  and 


watch,  in  distinction  from  keeping  all  bands  at 
work  during  one  or  more  watches.  An  anchor- 
watch  is  a  small  watch  composed  of  oae  or 
two  mevi  set  to  look  after  the  ship  while  at) 
anchor  or  in  port. 

(2)  A  certain  portion  of  the  officers  and 
crew  of  a  ship  who  together  attend  to  working 
her  for  a  certain  period.  [(!).]  The  crew  of 
every  ship  while  at  sea  is  generally  divided 
,  into  two  portions — the  starboard- watch,  which 
in  the  merchant  service  is  the  captain's 
watch,  and  is  often  commanded  by  the  second 
mate  ;  and  the  poit-watch,  which  in  the  mer- 
chant service  is  commanded  by  the  first  mate. 
In  the  navy  these  watches  are  commanded  by 
the  lieutenants  successively. 

2.  Pottery:  A  trial  piece  of  fire-clay  so 
placed  in  a  pottery-kiln  as  to  be  readily  with- 
drawn, to  enable  the  workmen  to  judge  of  the 
heat  of  the  fire  and  the  condition  of  the  ware. 

t  (1)  The  Black  Watch :  [Black  Watch.] 

(2)  ]i''atch  and  ward:  The  ancient  custom 
of  watching  by  night  and  by  day  in  towns  and 
cities.  A  distinction  was  drawn  between  the 
terms  watch  and  ward,  the  former  being  ap- 
plied to  watching  and  guarding  by  night,  and 
the  latter  to  watching  and  guarding  by  day; 
hence,  the  expression,  watch  and  ward  denotes 
a  constant  watching  and  guarding  by  day  and 
night. 

watch-alarm,  s.    [Alarm- watch.] 

watch-barrel,  s.  The  brass  box  in  a 
watch  containing  the  mainspring. 

watch-hell,  s. 

Naut. :  A  large  bell  in  ships  which  is  struck 
when  the  half-hour  glass  is  run  out,  to  make 
known  the  time  or  division  of  the  watch. 

watch-bill,  s. 

Naut. :  A  list  of  the  officers  and  crew  of  a 
ship  who  are  appointed  to  the  watch,  together 
with  the  several  stations  to  which  each  maa 
belongs. 

*  watch-birth,  s.    A  midwife. 

"  Th'  eternal  watch-birtlis  of  thy  sacred  wit." 

Sylvester  :  The  Mojjnificence,  1,197* 

*  watch-box,  s.    A  sentry-box. 
watch-case,  s. 

1.  The  case  of  a  watch. 

*  2.  A  word  of  doubtful  meaning  occurring 
in  Shakespeare : 

"  O  thou  dull  Bod  !  why  liest  thou  with  the  vila 
In  loathsome  beds,  and  leavest  the  kindly  couch 
A  watch-case  or  a  common  'lurum-btll  ?  ' 

2  Henry  IV.,  iU.  L 

Schmidt  (Lexicon)  thinks  it  =  sentry-box. 
Hanmer  considers  that  it  "alludes  t.o  the 
watchman  set  in  garrison  towns  upon  some 
eminence,  attending  upon  an  alarum-bell, 
which  was  to  ring  out  in  case  of  fire  or  any 
approaching  danger.  He  had  a  case  or  box 
to  shelter  him  from  the  weather. 

watch-clock,  s. 

1.  An  electromagnetic  watch-clock  (q.v.). 

2.  An  alarum. 

"  The  early  watch-clack  of  the  sloathfuU  sleeper." 
Sylvester :  Handie  Crafts,  105. 

watch-dog,  s.  A  dogkept  to  watch  and 
guard  premises  or  property,  and  to  give  notice 
of  intruders  by  barking  and  tiie  like. 

watch-fire,  s.  A  fire  kept  up  during  the 
night  as  a  signal,  or  for  the  use  of  a  watch, 
guai-d,  sentinels,  &c. 

"  And  with  their  tliousand  watch-fires 

The  midnight  eky  waa  red." 
Hacaulay  :  Battle   of  Vie  Lake  Itcgillus,  ix. 

watch-glass,  s. 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  A  concavo-convex  glass  for 
covering  the  face  of  a  watch. 

2.  Naut. :  An  hour  or  half-liour  glass  used 
on  board  ships  to  measure  the  time  of  a  watcl>' 
on  deck. 

watch-guard,  s.  A  chain,  cord,  ribbon, 
&c.,  by  which  a  watch  is  attached  to  the 
person. 

watch-gun,  ». 

Naut.  :  The  gun  which  is  fired  on  board 
ships  of  war  at  the  setting  of  tlie  watch  in 
the  evening  and  relieving  it  in  the  morning. 

watch-house,  s. 

1.  A  house  in  which  a  watch  or  guard  la 
placed. 

"  Upon  the  waltes  every  night  doe  watche  ftfteene 
men  in  wntch-housi's,  tor  evury  watch-hoitsr.  five  men.' 
— Hackhtijt :  Voyages,  ii.  1U8. 


boil,  bo^ ;  pout,  j6^1 ;  cat,  gell,  chorus,  9hin,  bench ;  go,  gem ;  thin,  this ;  sin,  as ;  expect,  Xenophon,  e^ist.    ph  =  C 
Hoan.  -tian  =  sh9,n.    -tion,  -sion  =  shun ;  -tion,  -giou  =  zhuu.   -clous,  -tious,  -sious  =  shus.    -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  bel,  d^L 
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%  A  liouse  where  the  iiight-watcnmpn  as- 
semble previous  to  the  hour  on  which  they 
outer  on  their  resijective  beats,  jnd  where 
disturbers  of  the  peace,  seized  by  tireiu  during 
the  night  are  lodged  and  kept  in  custody  tiU 
the  morning,  when  tlieyare  brought  before  a 
magistrate ;  a  lock-up. 

watch-jewel,  ».    [Jewel,  ».,  II.J 

watch-key,  s.  An  instrument  with  a 
socket  to  tit  the  fusee  square  or  winding  arbor 
of  a  watch,  whereby  the  watch  is  wound. 

watch-light,  s.  A  light  used  while  sit- 
ting up  or  watching  during  the  night,  espe- 
cially, in  former  times,  a  candle  with  a  rush 
wick. 


watch-night,  s.  Amongst  certain  reli- 
gi(jus  sects  the  last  night  of  the  year,  on  which 
occasion  services  are  held  till  the  advent  of 
the  new  year. 

*  watch -paper,  s.  An  old-fashioned 
fancy  ornament  or  thin  tissue  lining  for  the 
inside  of  a  watch-case. 

watch-pocket,  s.  A  small  pocket  in  a 
dress  for  carrying  a  watch;  also  a  similar 
pocket  in  the  head-curtain  of  a  bed,  or  the 
like. 

*  watch-rate,  5.  A  rate  authorised  to  be 
levied  in  England  for  watching  and  lighting 
a  parish  or  borough. 


watch  -regulator, 

2.(4).] 

watch-spring,  s. 
watch-tackle,  s. 


».     [Regulatob,  II, 

[Main-spring,  1,] 
[Tail-tackle.] 


watch-tower,  s. 

1.  An  elevated  tower  on  which  a  sentinel  is 
placed  to  watch  for  enemies,  the  approach  of 
danger,  or  the  like. 

*  2.  A  light-house. 

"  The  use  of  this  watehrtower  is  to  sbow  light  as  a 
lanthorne."— /•.  Holland :  Pltnie,  bk.  xxxvi.,  ch.  xiiL 

wa.tch-work,  watch-works,  s. 

Horol. :  The  machinery  of  a  watch. 

WatQb,     *wacche,     ^watche,   v.i.  &  t 
[Watch,  5.] 

A.  I'fitransitive : 

1.  To  be  awake  ;  to  be  or  continue  without 
sleep  ;  to  keep  vigil. 

"  They  that  watch  aee  time  how  slow  it  creeps." 

Shakesp.  :  Rape  of  Lucrece,  1,575. 

2.  To  beattentive,  circumspect,  or  vigilant ; 
to  keep  close  observation  ;  to  notice  carefully ; 
to  give  heed. 

*'  Watch  thou  in  all  thlDgs."— 3  Timothy  Iv.  1. 

3.  To  act  as  a  watchman,  guard,  sentinel,  or 
the  like ;  to  keep  watch  or  guard. 

4.  To  look  forward  with  expectation;  to  be 
expectant ;  to  wait. 

"  My  Boul  waitethfor  the  Lord,  more  than  they  that 
toatch  for  the  morning.  "—Pjaim  cxxx.  6. 

5.  To  act  as  an  attendant  or  nurse  on  the 
sick  by  night ;  to  remain  awake  to  give  at- 
tendance, assistance,  or  the  like. 

"  That  I  might  Bit  all  night  and  watch  with  you," 
Shake$p.  :  King  John,  iv.  L 

6.  To  float  on  the  surface  of  the  water.  (Said 
by  seamen  of  a  buoy.) 

B.  Transitive : 

L  Ordinary  Language  ; 

1.  To  look  with  close  attention  at  or  on  ;  to 
keep  carefully  and  constantly  in  view  or  under 
supervision  ;  to  keep  a  sliarp  look  out  over  or 
on ;  to  keep  an  eye  on  ;  to  observe  or  regard 
with  vigilance  and  care. 

"  They  toatched  bim  and  sent  forth  spies  .  .  .  that 
they  might  take  hold  of  his  wordB."— iujfce  xv.  20. 

2.  To  have  in  charge  or  keeping ;  to  tend, 
to  guard. 

"  Shepberdes  abydyug  lu  the  feldu,  and  watchynga 
their  flocke  by  night"— £«*e  IL  8  (1551). 

3.  To  look  for,  to  wait  for,  to  await 

"  We  will  stand  and  watch  your  pleasure."* 

Shakesp.  :  JuUtu  CtEsar,  Iv.  S. 

*  4.  To  surprise  and  battle. 

"  I  think  we  have  watched  you  now." — STiaketp.  i 
Merry  Wives,  v.  5. 

IL  Falconry:  To  keep  awake;  to  keep  from 
sleep,  as  a  hawk,  for  the  purpose  of  exhaust- 
ing and  taming  it. 

"  111  watch  him  tame,  and  talk  him  out  of  patience." 
Shakesp.  ■  Othello,  iil.  8. 

^  (1)  2'o  watch  out :  To  observe  carefully 


V. ;  -er.] 
keeps  guard ;  a 


the  outgoing  or  departure  of.  (Dickens :  Oliver 
Twist,  ch.  jjii.) 

(2)  To  watdi  over :  To  be  carefully  observant 
of ;  to  guard  from  error,  danger,  or  slipping. 

watch'-er,  s.    [Eng.  watch, 

1.  One  who  watches   or 
guard. 

"  On  the  fronters  .  .  .  were  set  watchemen  and 
Katchers  in  dyuers  manners,"— /(ef-ner« .'  li-oissart; 
Cronycle,  voL  ii.,  ch.  xlix, 

2.  One  who  lies  awake. 

"  Get  on  your  nii^htgown,  Jeit  occasion  call  us. 
And  show  us  to  be  walchers." 

Shakesp. :  Macbeth,  il.  2. 

3.  One  who  attend.s  upon  the  sick  by  night. 

"  I,  a  fa4ed  warcher  by  thy  pillow." 

Matthew  Arnold ;  Trutratn  &  Iseult,  il. 

i.  One  who  observes  closely  ;  a  close  ob- 
server. 

"  Then  felt  I  like  some  watcJier  of  the  skies. 
When  a  new  x^lanet  swims  into  his  ken." 

£eats :  Sonnet  11. 

*watQh'-et,  *  wag'- St,  a.  &   s.     [Etym. 
doubtful ;  perhaps  from  a  Low  Lat.  wadio  = 
to  dye  with  woad,  from  Ger.  waid  =  woad.] 
A*  As  adj.  :  Blue,  pale  blue. 

"G-rim  Auster,  drooping  al]  with  dew. 
Id  mautle  clad  uf  watehei  hue." 

IVarlon  :  Ode  on  Approach  of  Summer. 

B,  As  subst. :  A  blue  or  pale  blue  colour  or 
tint. 


watch'-fal.  *  watche-ftil,  *  watgh'-full, 

a.  [Eng.  watch;  -/ul(l).]  Full  of  watch  or 
vigilance ;  vigilant,  observant ;  careful  to 
observe ;  cautious,  wary.  (Followed  by  of 
before  a  thing  to  be  regulated,  and  by  against 
before  a  thing  to  be  avoided.) 

"  His  watchful  dog."  Thomson:  Surmner,  49?. 

watgh'-ful-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  watchful;  -ly.] 
In  a  watchful  manner  ;  with  watchfulness  or 
vigilance  ;  vigilantly,  heedfuUy  ;  with  cau- 
tious observance  and  consideration. 


[Bagi 


watph'-rrl-ness,  *  watch-fUl-nesse,  ». 

[Eng,  watchful;  -ness.] 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  watchful  or 
wakeful  ;  wakefulness,  sleeplessness. 

"  Watcftfulness,  sometimtM  called  a  coma  vigil,  often 
precedes  tuo  great  sleepiness,"— ^4  )'6u(ftno( ;  On  Diet. 

2.  Vigilance,  heed  ;  careful  and  diligent 
observation  against  danger,  mistakes,  or 
misconduct;  heedfulness,  wariness,  cautious- 
ness. 

"  To  demand  the  strongest  exhortations  to  care  and 
watchfulness."— Gilpin :  Sermons,  vol.  i.,  hint  19. 

watph'-ing,  pr.  par.y  a.,  &  s.    [Watch,  v.] 

A.  &  B.  ^s  pr.  par.  &  partidp.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  As  subst. ;  The  act  or  state  of  one  who 
watches ;  watchfulness,  wakeiuiuft^s. 

*'  Returning  home  from  the  waichings." 

Longfellow:  EvangeUne,  ii.  B. 

watch'-mak-er,  s.  [Eng.  watch,  s.,  and 
rnaker.]  One  whose  occupation  is  to  make 
and  repair  watches  and  clocks. 

"Smithing  comprehends  all  trades  which  useforee 
or  file,  from  the  anchorsuiith  to  the  watchmaker.' ~ 
Moxon. 

watchmaker's  glass,  s.  A  double  con- 
vex lens  set  in  a  tubular  socket,  iidapted  to 
be  held  to  the  eye  by  the  contraction  of  the 
orbital  muscles. 

watch'- mak-ing,  s.  [Eng.  watch,  s.,  and 
making.]  The  art  or  operation  of  making 
watches ;  the  business  or  profession  of  a 
watchmaker. 

watch'- man,  *  watche  -  man,  s.     [Eng. 

watch,  6.,  and  man.] 

1.  A  person  set  to  keep  watch  ;  a  goard,  « 
sentinel. 

**  Watchman,  what  of  the  night?"— /«aiaft  xxl.  II. 

2.  One  who  guai-ds  the  streets  of  a  city  or 
town,  or  a  large  building  by  night.  The  old 
London  watchmen,  or  Charleys,  were  very  in- 
efficient. They  were  replaced  by  the  police 
in  1829.    [Charley,  Police,  s.] 

3.  One  who  watches  over  or  guards  any- 
thing. 

"  The  special  watchrjien  of  our  English  weaL" 

Shakesp. :  1  Henry  VI..  ilL  %, 

•  watch -ment,  s.    [Eng.  watchy  s. 
A  state  of  vigilance. 


•ment] 


"  My  watchmeTitt  are  now  over  by  my  master's  direc- 
tion. ■ — Richardson  :  Pamela,  L  207. 


watgh'-word,  *  watche-word, 

watch,  and  word.] 

1.  The  word  given  to  sentinels,  and  to  such 
as  have  occasion  vto  visit  the  guards,  used  as 
a  signal  by  which  a  friend  may  be  known 
from  an  enemy,  or  a  person  who  has  a  right 
to  jiass  the  watch  fi'oin  one  who  has  not;  a 
countersign,  a  password,  a  parole. 

2.  Hence,  any  preconcerted  indication  or  a 
direction  eagerly  watched  for,  as  a  signal  for 
action. 

■'All  have  their  ears  upright,  waiting  when  the 
watchword  shall  couie,  that  tUey  sliould  arise  into 
Tebeilion."—Spe]i$er:  State  of  Ireland. 

3.  A  word  used  as  a  motto,  as  expressive  •t 
■    a  principle  or  rule  of  action. 

"  Shouting  the  watchword  of  Frugi-ess  and  Enlighten* 
ment."— (?.  S.  Lewes:  Aristotle.    (Pref.  p.  vii.) 

Wa'-ter,  j>.  [A.S.  waster;  cogn.  with  Dut, 
water :  O.  H.  Ger.  wazar,  loazzar ;  Ger.  wow- 
ser. From  another  root  come  the  Scandina- 
vian forms:  as  Icel.  vatn\  Dan.  vand ;  Sw. 
valten;  Goth.  wato(pl.  watna).  Cf.  Russ.  voda; 
Gr,  vfioip  (hudor);  Lat.  unda;  Sansc.  udan.} 
I.  Ordinary  Language ; 

1.  A  clear,  coloui'less,  transparent  liquid, 
destitute  of  taste  and  smell,  and  possessing 
a  neutral  reaction.  It  is  one  of  the  most 
important  and  most  widely-distributed  sub- 
stances in  nature,  occurring  universally  in 
one  or  other  of  its  three  physical  states- 
liquid,  solid,  or  gaseous.  As  a  liquid  it  con- 
stitutes the  great  mass  of  the  oceans,  rivers, 
and  lakes,  which  cover  nearly  three-fourths  of 
the  earth's  surface  ;  in  the  solid  state  it  exists 
permanently  in  the  form  of  ice  or  snow  in 
the  polar  regions  ;  and  as  a  vapour  is  a  con- 
stituent of  the  aerial  envelope  of  the  earth, 
and  the  exhalations  of  volcanoes  and  boiling 
springs.  It  occurs  in  combination  in  many 
mineral  substances,  and  also  in  organic  bodies, 
animals  and  plants  containing  from  80  to  90 
per  cent.  Water  is  the  most  efficient  of  all 
solvents,  there  being  few  substances  which 
are  not,  to  some  extent,  affected  by  it,  hence 
natural  waters  never  occur  absolutely  pure, 
but  contain  in  solution  more  or  less  of  the 
constituents  of  the  strata  through  which  they 
have  passed.  Rain-water  contai;is  substances 
derived  in  minute  quantities  from  the  atmo- 
sphere, such  as  ammonia,  nitrate  of  ammonia, 
carbonic  acid,  nitrous  and  sulphurous  acids. 
Spring-water  always  contains  a  much  larger 
proportion  of  dissolved  substances  than  rain- 
water. When  this  is  so  highly  charged  with  sa- 
line or  gaseous  constituents,  as  to  have  a  pecu- 
liar taste  or  smell,  and  is  unfitted  for  ordinary 
use,  it  is  called  mineral-water  (q. v.),  and  when 
the  amount  of  these  constituents  do  net  sen- 
sibly affect  its  taste,  &c.,  It  is  described  as 
fresh-water.  Sea-water  is  essentially  a  mineral 
water,  its  saline  constituents  consisting  ol 
the  chlorides  and  sulphates  of  sodium,  po- 
tassium, magnesium,  and  calcium,  together 
with  minute  quantities  of  silica,  bromine, 
iodine,  phosphoric  acid,  &c.  The  total  solid 
contents  of  sea-water  in  mid-ocean  varies 
from  30  to  40  grms.  per  litre,  being  largest 
near  the  equator  and  smallest  near  the  poles. 

2.  Water  collected  in  a  body,  as  the  ocean, 
a  sea,  a  lake,  a  river ;  any  collection  of  water, 

"The  annihilating  waters  roar 
Above  what  they  have  done." 

Byron :  Heaven  £  Earth,  i.  8. 

3.  Water  from  the  heavens  ;  rain. 

"By  sudden  floods  and  fall  of  waters." 

Shakesp.  :  Richard  III.,  Iv.  4. 

4.  Applied  to  other  fluids,  liquid  secj'etiona, 
humours,  &c.,  as : 

(1)  Tears. 

"Then  they  seemed  all  to  he  glad,  but  the  wa«er  stood 
Ui  their  eyes.  —Bunyam .'  Pilgrim'a  Progress,  pt  IL 

(2)  Urine. 

"  Carry  hia  water  to  the  wise  woman." 

ShaJcesp.  :  Twelfth  Night,  iil.  4. 

5.  Applied  to  the  colour  or  lustre  of  a 
diamond  or  pearl,  and  occasionally  of  other 
precious  stones :  as,  a  diamond  of  the  first 
water~i.e..,  one  perfectly  pure  and  trans- 
parent. 

"  The  diamonds  o(  a  most  proved  water." 
TT    m    1     .     „  Shakesp, :  Periclis,  lit  2. 

n.  Technically: 

1.  Chem.  :  HgO.  Water  was  long  regarded 
as  an  element,  but  towards  the  end  of  tho 
seventeenth  century  it  was  shown  by  Lavoisier 
to  be  a  compound,  and  to  consist  of  two  parti 
by  weight  of  hydrogen  to  sixteen  of  oxygen, 
or  two  volumes  of  hydrogen  to  one  of  oxygen. 
When  pure  it  is  free  from  taste  and  smell,  and 
at  ordinary  pressure  is  liquid  between  0''  and 
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100'',  boils  at  100",  aud  freezes  at  0°,  expand- 
ing to  the  extent  of  one-el^-venth  of  its  volume. 
The  quiintity  of  heat  altsorbed  in  the  melting 
of  ice  is  sufficient  to  raise  the  temperature  of 
an  equal  weiglit  of  water  79"2^  and  the 
quantity  of  heat  rendered  latent  by  water  at 
100''.  becoming  vapoui-,  would  raise  the  tem- 
perature of  water  5-37  times  as  much  as  from 
0^  to  100^  Water  is  825  times  lieavier  than 
air,  and  when  converted  into  steam  expands  to 
nearly  1,600  volumes.  One  cubic  centimetre 
ac  4°,  aud  under  a  pressure  of  760  mm.  of 
mercury,  weighs  15-432349  grains,  or  one 
gramme,  the  unit  of  weight  in  the  metric 
fiystem. 

2.  Comm. :  St-ock  issued  without  any  pro- 
vision being  made  for  the  payment  of  interest 
tJiereon. 

"  But  it  is  said  by  the  chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Public  Piuaiice.  that '  more  than  half  of  this  stock 
is  water,  and  could  no*,  have  come  into  existence  had 
not  this  bnaineas  been  superior  to  the  control  of  com- 
petition,'"—S^  James  s  (iazette,  June  14,  1888. 

3.  Geol.  .*  Water  is  one  of  the  two  most 
potent  agencies  in  woiiiing  geological  clianges 
on  the  earth's  surface.  In  must  cases  it  acts 
in  direct  antagonism  to  the  other  very  potent 
cause,  fire.  Every  river  descending  a  moun- 
tain-slope, or  crossing  a  plain,  to  reach  the 
ocean  carries  with  it,  especially  after  heavy 
rain,  abundant  sediment,  as  does  every  tribu- 
tary great  or  small.  Much  of  this  sediment 
reaches  the  sea,  where,  if  the  water  be  deep,  it 
is  lost  for  a  time,  while,  if  the  water  be  shal- 
low, it  may  gradually  build  up  a  delta,  which 
an  earthquake  shock  may  convert  into  land 
fully  reclaimed  from  the  ocean.  The  boulders, 
gravel,  t&c,  too  heavy  to  be  transported  so 
far,  are  arranged  accurding  to  their  weiglit, 
the  heaviest  falling  first.  The  expansion  of 
water  when  it  freezes  in  the  crevices  of  rocks 
enables  it  in  many  cases  to  rend  them  asunder, 
and  leave  them  of  more  manageable  size  to  be 
transported.     [Aqukous,  B.  4.] 

4.  Ijiw  :  Landais  held  to  include  water,  but 
not  water  land.  If  the  possession  of  a  lake 
be  disputed,  the  action  must  be  brought,  not 
for  so  many  acres  of  water,  but  for  so  many 
acres  of  land  covered  with  water. 

^  (1)  Aerated  water:  Carbonated  water. 
[Carbonated.] 

(2)  Hard  water :  [Hard,  22.]. 

(3)  Mineral  waters  :  [Mineral]. 

(4)  Soft  water  :  [Soft,  A.  14.]. 

*(5)  Strong  waters :  [Strong-V7aters1 

(6)  To  hold  water:  [Hold,  v.,  H  13.]. 

(7)  To  keep  above  water,  To  keep  one's  head 
above  water :  To  manage  to  struggle  through 
or  overcome  financial  difficulties. 

"A  number  of  struggling  men,  who  have  managed 
to  Jteep  above  water  during  the  bad  seaaona,  must  now 
go  under."— f%7d,  Oct.  3,  1885. 

(8)  Water  of  crystallization :  [Crystalliza- 
1  TiON,  T[.] 

(9)  Water  on  tlie  train.  Water  in  the  head : 
Path. :  A  popular  name  for  Hydrocephalus 

<q.v.). 

*(10)  WTiere  the  water  sticks:  The  point  in 
dispute. 

"That  the  reader  may  see  clearly  where  tJie  water 
jeicAa  between  U3. "—BramftaZZ.-  WorAa,  it  866. 

water-agrimony,  s. 

Bot. :  Bidens  tri-partita,  (Prior,)  It  grows 
m  watery  places. 

water-aloe,  s. 

Bot. :  Stratiotes  aloidea. 

water-analysis,  s. 

Chem. :  The  estimation  of  the  dissolved 
contents  of  water  under  the  three  heads 
of  gaseous,  mineral,  and  organic  matter, 
the  latter  including  floating  microcosms ; 
but  the  term  more  generally  refers,  in  the 
case  of  potable  waters,  to  the  determination 
of  the  organic  matter  and  total  mineral 
residue,  wirliout  the  separation  of  the  latter 
into  its  constituent  parts.  No  process  of 
analysis  does  more  than  estimate  the  relative 
amount  of  organic  matter ;  nor,  excepting  by 
the  aid  of  the  microscope,  is  any  attempt  made 
to  differentiate  between  what  is  harmless 
and  what  is  presumably  hurtful.  Wanklyn'a 
method  involves  the  estimation  of  the  am- 
monia produced  by  boiling  with  permanganate 
of  potash,  and  the  amount  of  oxygen  con- 
sumed as  shown  by  the  reduction  of  the  per- 
manganate. Frankland  proceeds  to  determme 
the  organic  nitrogen  and  carbon,  and  from  the 
results  arrives  at  his  conclusions  respecting 
the  purity  of  the  water.    Tidy  allows  the  per-  | 


manganate  to  react  on  the  water  at  common 
temperatures,  and  determines  the  loss  of  per- 
manganate at  the  end  of  one  hour  and  three 
hours  respectively.  Whichever  method  is 
adopted,  there  are  ceitain  minimum  limits 
below  which  a  water  is  considered  good,  and 
above  which  it  is  regarded  as  either  of  doubt- 
ful quality  or  likely  to  prove  injurious.  The 
statement  of  the  various  limits  and  attendant 
circumstances  connected  with  tlie  source  of 
the  water  supply,  and  which  go  to  qualify  the 
results  obtained,  are  to  be  found  described  at 
length  by  the  authors  reterred  to  in  their 
published  methods  of  analysis. 

water-anchor,  s. 

Naut-  .  A  drag-anchor  (q,.v.V 

water-antelope,  s. 

Zoology : 

1.  [Water-buck]. 

2.  (PL):  A  comprehensive  name  for  the 
genus  Eleotragus  and  its  allies,  from  the  fact 
that  most  of  the  species  abound  in  marshy 
districts  on  the  banks  of  tlie  African  rivers. 

water-apple,  s. 

Bot. :  The  Custard-apple  (q.v.). 

water-avens,  s.    [Avens.] 

water-back,  s.  A  permanent  reservoir 
at  the  back  of  a  stove  or  range,  to  utilize  the 
heat  of  the  tire  in  keeping  a  supply  of  hot 
water. 

water-bailifif,  s. 

1.  A  custom-house  officer  in  a  port  town  for 
searching  ships. 

*  2.  An  officer  of  the  London  corporation 
wlio  saw  to  the  observance  of  the  statutes 
and  byelaws  applicable  to  the  river  Thames. 

3.  An  officer  employed  to  watch  a  flshing- 
river  to  prevent  poaching. 

water-balance,  s.  An  oscillating  pen- 
dulous frame,  having  a  series  of  troughs  in 
vertical  series  and  inclined  in  alternate  direc- 
tions, so  that,  as  the  frame  oscillates,  the 
water  dipped  by  the  lower  one  shall  be  poured 
into  the  next  above,  which,  on  the  return 
motion,  shall  pour  it  into  the  next,  and  so  on. 

water-barometer,  s.  A  barometer  in 
which  water  is  employed  instead  of  mercury 
for  indicating  the  fluctuations  in  atmospheric 
density. 

water-barrel,  s. 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  A  water-cask. 

2.  Mining :  A  large  wrought-iron  barrel 
with  a  self-acting  valve  in  the  bottom,  used 
in  drawing  water  where  there  are  no  pumps. 

water-barrow,  s.  A  two-wheeled  bar- 
row, provided  with  a  tank  mounted  on  trun- 
nions.   Used  by  gardeners  and  others. 

water-bath,  s. 

X.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  A  bath  of  fresh  or  salt  water,  as  distin- 
guished from  a  vapour-bath. 

2.  A  bain-marie. 

II.  Chem.:  A  copper  vessel,  having  the  upper 
cover  perforated  with  circular  openings  from 
two  to  three  inches  in  diameter.  When  in 
use  it  is  nearly  filled  with  water,  which  is 
kept  boiling  by  means  of  a  gas-burner,  and 
the  metallic  or  porcelain  basin  containing  the 
liquid  intended  to  be  evaporated  is  placed 
over  the  openings  mentioned  above. 

water-battery,  s. 

Elect. :  A  voltaic  battery  in  which  water  is 
the  liquid  used  to  excite  electric  action. 

*  water-baylage,  s.    (See  extract.) 

"  Water-baylage,  a  tax  demanded  upon  all  goods  by 
the  City,  inipoi-ied  and  exported,"— /"epj/s :  Diary, 
Jan,  20,  1668-9. 

water-bean,  s. 

Bot.  (PI.) :  The  order  Nelumbiaceae  (q.v.). 
(LiTidley.) 

water-bearer,  s. 

Astron.  :  Aquarius  (q.v.). 
water-bearing,  a. 

Mach.  :  A  contrivance  in  which  water  or 
steam  pressure  is  employed  to  counterbalance 
the  downward  pressure  upon  a  rotating  shaft, 
thereby  obviating  friction. 

water-bears,  a.  pi 

Zool. :  Sloth-animalcules  (q.v.). 


water-bed,  s. 

1.  A  bed  composed  of  watrr,  inclosed  in  a 
caoutchouc  case.  On  this  bed  all  sensible 
pressure  on  any  part  of  the  body  is  removed, 
so  that  bed-sores  are  averted,  and  great  relief 
from  sufTering  afforded. 

*  2.  A  bed  on  board  ship. 

"  I  was  forced  to  returne  to  my  water-bed."— Sandy t: 
Travels,  p.  27. 

water-beetles,  s.  pi. 

Entom. :  The  Hydradephaga  (q.v.). 

water-bellows,  s.  A  form  of  blowing- 
machine  consisting  of  two  or  more  inverted 
vessels  suspendiid  from  the  ends  of  a  working- 
beam,  and  alternately  rising  and  falling  in 
the  cisterns,  which  are  nearly  full  of  water. 
Induction  and  eduction  pipes  pass  from  below 
upward  into  the  cisterns,  their  upper  open 
ends  being  above  the  level  of  the  water.  The 
induction-pipes  have  valves  on  the  top,  and 
the  eduction-pipes  have  valves  at  the  bottom, 
so  that  the  air  cannot  pass  in  the  wrong  di- 
rection. 

water-betony,  s. 

Bot. :  ScTophularia  aquatica.    (Prior.) 

Water-hetony  moth : 

Entom. :  A  British  Night-moth,  Cucullia 
scrophularice.  Fore-wings  pale  ochre,  with  a 
dark-brown  stripe,  tlie  hinder  margin  with 
two  whitish  crescents.  Caterpillar  greenish- 
white,  feeding  on  Scrophularia  nodosa  and, 
S.  aquatica,  &c. 

water- bewitched,  s.  A  term  applied 
to  any  very  weak  liquid  or  greatly  diluted 
drink. 

"  As  for  the  broth,  it  waa  nothing  but  a  \i\,i\ewater- 
bewitched."— Bailey  :  Apoph.  of  Erasmus,  p.  376. 

water-birds,  s.  pi 

Ornith.  :  A  general  term  for  the  Wading 
and  Swimming  Birds  taken  together. 

water-blinks,  s. 

Bot, :  Montia  fontana. 

water-boatmen,  s.pl.    [NoTONEOTiD.ffl;.l 

water-borne,  a.  Borne  by  the  water; 
floated  ;  having  water  sufficient  to  float. 

water-bosh,  s.  A  metallic  basin  in  a 
puddling  or  boiling  furnace,  which  is  made 
double,  so  that  water  may  circulate  there- 
through to  protect  the  furnace  from  the  de- 
structive action  of  heat  and  cinder. 

water-bottle,  s.  A  glass  toilet-bottle ; 
a  bottle  for  holding  water  at  table. 

water-brash,  s.  A  form  of  indigestion; 
called  also  Water-qualm,     [Pyrosis.] 

*  water  -  break,  «.  A  little  wave;  a 
ripple. 

"  Dancing  down  thy  water-breaka." 

Wordsworth :  Sonnets. 

water-bridge,  s. 

Steam  :  A  low  vertical  partition  at  the  back 
of  a  furnace  to  deflect  the  flame  upward. 

water-buck,  w^ater-autelope,  s. 

Zool  :  Kobus  ellipsiprymnus,  a  large  ante- 
lope from  South  Africa.  Ground  colour  dark 
rusty  iron-gray  or  grayish-brown,  with  an 
elliptical  white  patch  near  the  root  of  the  tail. 
It  stands  about  four  feet  and  a  half  high  at 
the  shoulders. 

water-buckler,  s. 

Bot  :  The  genus  Hydropeltis  (q.v.). 
water-budget,  water-bouget,  ». 

Her. :  A  heraldic  device  intended  to  repre- 
sent a  vessel,  or  rather  two 
vessels,  connected  by  a  yoke, 
anciently  used  by  soldiers  for 
carrying  water  in  long  marches 
and  across  deserts  ;  and  also 
by  water-carriers  to  convey 
water  from  the  conduits  to 
the  houses  of  the  citizens.  It 
is  a  bearing  frequent  in  Eng- 
lish coat-armour.     [Bouget.] 

water-bugs,  s.  pi. 

Entom. :  A  popular  name  for  the  Hydrocores 
(q.v.). 

water-butt,  s.  A  large  open-headed  cask, 
usually  set  upon  end  in  an  outhouse  or  close 
to  a  dwelling,  and  serving  as  a  reservoir  for 
rain  or  pump-water. 

water-caltraps  or  caltrops,  s. 

Bot. :  The  genus  Trapa  (q.v.). 


WA.TSH-BUDOBT. 


VSa,  taoy^;  poiit,  }6^1;  cat,  sell,  chorus,  shin,  bengh;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a?;  expect,  Xenophon,  eylst.    -Ing. 
-clan,  -tlan  =  shan.   -tion,  -sion  =  shim ;  -tion,  -gion  =  zhun.    -clous,  -tious,  -sious  =  shus.   -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  bel.  d$L 
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water 


water-oan,  s. 

Botany : 

(1)  Nuphar  lutea.  So  named  from  the  shape 
of  tlie  seed-vessels.    (Prior.) 

(2)  NyT)i-ph(£a  alba.    {Britten  £  HoUajid.) 
water- canker,  s. 

Puikol.  :  Ulceiiitive  stomatitis.    [Noma.] 

water-carpet,  s. 

E'ltom.  :  A  iJiitish  geometer  moth,  Cidaria 
s\ffumata,  of  which  two  varieties  exist.  The 
Itin;  wings  in  bntli  are  very  glossy,  the  former 
witli  two  the  latter  with  one  shade  of  hrown. 

■water-carriage,  s. 

I.  Tnmspiijiatiiin  or  conveyance  by  water. 
'^  '2.  ilcans  of  conveyance  by  water;  a  vessel 
or  iinat. 

water-carrier,  s. 

1.  One  who  conveys  water  from  the  con- 
duits, wells,  itc,  to  the  houses  of  the  citizens. 

2.  A  form  of  water-elevator  in  which  the 
bucket  lifted  from  tlie  well  or  cistern  is  trans- 
pni  tt'd  on  wires  to  the  house  at  a  considerable 
i]i->t;Lnce. 

3.  A  grip  or  farrow  for  conveying  water 
over  land. 

"Gri|  ■*  Hiid  le  iter-cnrriers  pervade  the  whole  orea 
of  tins  iiver-biisin.'— /"(bW,  Ft;b.  13.  188C. 

water-cart,  s.     A  cart  carrying  water 

for  sale,  or  lor  wiitering  streets,  gardens, 
Ac.  lu  the  latter  case  it  contains  a  large 
tijiili,  iit  tlie  end  of  whit-h  runs  a  pipe  per- 
f  >r;iteil  with  fiinall  lioles,  through  which  the 
uuter  is  sprinkled  on  the  stieets,  &c. 

water-cask,  s.  A  large  strong,  hooped 
bairel,  used  m  ships  for  holding  water  for  use 
Oil  buaid. 

*  water-caster,  s.    A  urinaiist  (q.v.). 

"  A  face  with  rubies  mixed  like  alttbaster, 
\\  actta  much  in  physiuke  and  her  water-catler  " 
Taylor  [The  H'tife/--/'Oe(). 

water-cement,  s.    A  cement  which  pos- 

B("^sts  tilt;  pioperty  of  hardening  under  water, 
and  is  Iherefoie  employed  in  structures  wlii-i 
aie  built  under  water,  and  also  for  lining 
Listeins,  coating  damp  walls  on  basement 
fainries,  &:c. 

water-cliats,  s.  pi 

"ndlh  :  Swainson's  name  for  the  Flnvi- 
Ci'hna-  (q.v.). 

water -chestnut,  «. 

Hot.  :  Trapa  nataiis.  The  English  name  is 
tfiinslated  from  the  French  Marron  d'eau. 

water-chickweed,  n. 

Hot.:  Moniia fonknia. 

water -Chrysolite,  s.    [Bottle-stone.] 

water-cicadas,  *.  pi. 

Entom. :  The  ^anie  as  Water-boatmen. 
(SiUidnson.) 

water-clock,  s.  An  instrument  to  indi- 
cate the  time  by  the  passage  of  water  into  or 
fruni  a  vessel.    [Clepsydra.] 

water-closet,  s.  A  commode  with  water 
supply  to  tlu.^h  the  basin,  cairy  off  the  con- 
tends, and  prevent  the  rise  of  sewer-gaa. 

water-color,  s.  &a. 

A.  As  substaTitive : 

1.  A  cnlor  carefully  ground  np  with  water 
and  isinglass,  or  other  mucilage,  mstead  of 
oil.  Water-col  n  are  often  prepared  in  the 
furm  of  small  car^es  dried  hard,  which  can  be 
ruiib(d  on  a  moistened  palette  when  wanted. 
Millet  water-colurS  in  a  seini-rtuid  state  are 
aisi)  used.  They  are  generally  kept  in  nifetal 
tnltes,  which  preserve  them  from  becoming 
dry  and  hard. 

"  Such  water-colouri,  to  impnint  Ills  cftnBc." 

Shakap. ;  1  Bettry  I V.,  r.  L 

2,  A  water-culor    painting. 

"The  water-colouTs  exhibited  by  Vr.  GiflTord  are 
reiii;irk&ble  for  uicety  of  observatioii."— ScJ"fi/ier'« 
SlagAZtne,  Sept.,  1878,  JJ.  Sia, 

B.  As  adj. :  Painted  or  executed  in  water- 
col  m's. 

Waler-coloi'  painting  : 

1.  The  art  of  iiai  ting  in  water-colors. 

'I    A  painting  executed  in  water-colors. 

water-colorist,  water-col  ourist,   »• 

One  ^lin  |i;nriti;  in  water  foiors. 

"  Inst  end  of  hAzarding  afain  his  repntation  as  a 
^gater-'-ohn-i'i  after  the  success  of  last  year. "— Scrift- 
nxr'a  Mngaztiie,  Sept.,  1878,  p.  J13. 


water-colmnn,  s.  A  column  or  pillar 
of  water. 

**  Rising  like  water-columns  from  the  sea." 

Byr(m  :  Childe  Barold,  iv.  18. 

water-course,  s.    [Watercourse.] 

water-craft,  s.  Vessels  or  boats  plying 
on  water. 

t  water-crake,  s. 

Ornith.:  The  Water-ousel  (q.v.).  (Willugkby: 
Ornithology  (ed.  Ray),  p.  149.) 

water-crane,  s.  a  goose-neck  apparatus 
for  supplying  water  from  an  elevated  tank  to 
the  tender  of  a  locomotive-engine. 

t  water-crow,  s. 

Ornithology : 

1,  [See  extract  under  Ousel,  #.,  T[  (2)J. 

2.  [Water-turkry.] 
water-crowfoot,  s. 

Bot. :  Ranuncichis  aquatilis.  The  stem  is 
submersed,  the  leaves  beneath  the  water  being 
capiUaceously  multihd,  those  which  float  trifid 
or  tripartite,  with  cut  or  crenated  lobes,  the 
petals  white.  Common  in  lakes,  ponds,  and 
ditches,  flowering  from  May  to  August. 

water-cup,  h. 

Bot.  :  The  genus  Hj'drocotyle  (q.v.). 

water-cure,  «.  The  same  aa  Hydro- 
pathy (q.v.). 

water-deck,  s. 

Mil. :  A  painted  piece  of  canvas  used  for 
covering  the  saddle  and  bridle,  girths,  &,c.  Of 
a  dragoon's  horse.     (Amiandale.) 

water-deer,  s. 

Zool. .  Hydropotes  inemiis,  a  small  deer  from 
China.  It  is  about  the  size  of  the  Muntjac 
(q.v.),  which  it  resembles  ui  having  the  upper 
canines  developed  into  tusks,  but  there  is  no 
tuft  on  the  head.    Colour  light  red-brown. 

water-deerlet,  a. 

Zool. :  Tragidus  aqiiaticTis,  from  Sierra  Leone 
and  the  Gambia  district.  Coat  deep  glossy 
brown,  with  longitudinal  white  stripes,  and 
irregularly  spotted  with  white. 

water-deity,  s. 

Anthrop.  :  A  deity  supposed  to  preside  over 
some  river,  sea,  or  lake.  (See  extfact  under 
Water-worshipper.) 

water-demon,  s. 

Anthrop. :  A  demon  supposed  to  inhabit 
the  water.  (See  extract  under  Water- kelpie.) 

water-devil,  *. 

Entom.  :  Hydrous  or  Hydrophihts  piceus. 
So  named  apparently  from  its  large  size,  its 
pitchy  colour,  and  its  predatory  tendencies, 

water-dock,  5. 

Bot.  :  Rumex  Hydrolapathum,  a  large,  erect 
branched  dock,  three  to  six  feet  high,  growing 
in  Britain  in  ditches  and  by  river-sides. 

*  water-doctor,  s. 

1.  A  urinalist  (q.v.). 

2.  A  hydropathist. 
water-dog,  s. 

1.  A  dog  accustomed  to  the  water,  and 
having  considerable  swimmmg  powers  ;  speci- 
fically, a  water-spaniel  (q.v.). 

2.  A  name  given  in  some  parts  of  the  United 
States  to  vai'ious  species  of  salamanders. 

3.  A  name  for  small,  irregular,  floating 
clouds  in  a  rainy  season,  supposed  to  indicate 
rain.    (Prov.  &  Scotch.) 

i.  A  sailor,  especially,  an  old  sailor ;  an  old 
salt.    (Colloq.)    [Sea-doo,  3.] 

water-drain,  «.  A  di-ain  or  channel  for 
carrying  off"  water, 

water-drainage,  s.  The  draining  oflf  of 
water. 

water-dressing,  s. 

Surg. :  The  treatment  of  wounds  and  ulcers 
by  the  application  of  water,  or  of  dressings 
saturated  with  water  only. 

water-drop,  s.    A  drop  of  water ;  hence, 

a  tear.    (Shakesp. :  Lear,  ii.  4.) 

water-drop  wort,  ».    [CEnanthe.] 
water-elder,  s. 

Bot.:  Vtburnum. Opulus.  (Prior.)  [Gueldeb- 

ROSE.] 


water-elephant,  s.  A  name  sometimes 
given  to  the  hippopotamus. 

water-elevator,  &. 

1.  A  contrivance  for  raising  buckets  in 
wells.     The  forms  are  various. 

2.  An  elevator  for  warehouses  and  other 
buildings,  operated  by  water  acting  tlirough 
the  medium  of  gravity  or  by  hydraulic  pres- 
sure. 

water-engine,  s. 

1,  An  engine  driven  by  water,  as  a  water- 
wheel.  The  term  is  somewhat  more  definitely 
applied  to  an  engine  in  which  water  under 
pressure  of  a  head  acts  upon  a  piston. 

2.  An  engine  to  raise  water. 

water-ermine,  s. 

Entom. :  ABritish  Tiger  moth, .^^rciwi  urticcB. 
Wings  white,  the  fore  pair  each  with  a  black 
dot ;  head  and  thorax  white,  body  yellow, 
the  tip  snowy  white,  with  a  row  of  black 
spots  down  the  back  and  one  on  each  side. 
Caterpillar  black,  vei-y  hairy.  It  feeds  in 
marshy  places  on  mint,  willow-herb,  &c.,  con- 
cealing itself  on  the  under  side  of  the  leavea. 
The  moth  appears  iu  June. 

water-feather  foil,  «. 

Bot. :  Hottonia  palustris.    (Prior.) 

water-fennel,  a. 

Botany : 

1.  CEnanthe  Phellandrium.    (Prior.) 

2.  Callit7'iche  verna.    (Britten  &  Holland.'^ 
[Water-starwort.] 

water-fern,  s. 

Bot.:  (1)  Osmunda  regalis;  (2)  Ceratopteris 
thalictroides.  Its  fronds  are  boiled  and  eaten 
in  the  Indian  Archipelago. 

water-fight,  s.     A  naval  engagement. 

"  Such  a  various  and  floating  waler-tight." — Milton  * 
Bist.  EngliinU.  bk.  ii. 

water-fire,  s. 

Bot. :  Bergia  ammanioldes,  a  species  of  water- 
pepper  found  on  the  borders  of  Indian  tanks. 
The  trivial  name  is  translated  from  the  Tamil 

Neer-mel-neripoo. 

water-flag,  s. 

Bot.  :  Iris  Pseudacorus. 
water-flannel,  9. 

Botany : 

1.  Conferva  crispata,  one  of  the  Conferraa 
forming  beds  of  entangled  filaments  on  tko 
surface  of  water.     [Crow-silk.] 

2.  Water-net  (q.vO- 
water-flea,  s. 

Zool. :  A  popular  name  for  any  of  tho 
Branchiopoda  (q.v.). 

water-float,  s.  A  device  In  a  cistern, 
boiler,  &.C.,  which,  floating  on  the  water, 
actuates  a  valve. 

water-flood,  s.  A  flood  of  water ;  an 
inundation. 

water-flower,  s. 

Bot. :  Geum  rivale.    (Britten  <&  Holland.) 

*  water-flowing,  a.  Flowing  like  water ; 
streaming. 

"  My  mercy  dried  their  water-flotoing  te«rs." 

Shakesp.  :  3  Henry  VI.,  iT.  8. 

water-fly,  s. 

1.  Ordinary  Language  &  Entomology : 

(1)  The  genus  Perla  (q.v.).  Applied  loosely 
to  any  winged  insect  frequenting  the  surface 
of  water. 

(2)  The  genus  Gyrinus  (q.v.). 

*  2.  Fig. :  Used  as  an  emblem  of  emptiness 
and  vanity. 


water-fowl,  s. 

1.  A  bird  that  frequents  the  water,  or  lives 
about  rivers,  lakes,  or  in  or  near  the  sea ;  an 
aquatic  fowl.  The  term  is  generally  applied 
to  web-footed  birds,  but  is  also  used  of 
herons,  plovers,  and  other  birds  that  frequent 
rivers,  lakes,  and  the  sea-shore. 

2.  Such  birds  collectively  ;  wild  fowl. 

*  water-fox,  s.  A  name  given  to  tha 
carp,  on  account  of  its  supposed  cunning. 

"As  the  carp  is  accounted  the  water-fox  for  hfti 
cunniug,  so  the  roach  Ib  accounted  the  wuter-sheep." 
~\Valton:  Angler. 


&te.  fAt,  fare,  n.midst,  what,  fS-ll,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  caTiscl,  her,  there 
or.  wore,  woit  work,  who,  son ;  mute,  ciib.  ciire.  rtnite,  cir.  rila.  f*Ji ;  try. 


pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go.  not^ 
Si^rian.    se,  ce  =  e ;  ey  =  a ;  qu  =  itw. 


water 
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water-frame,  s.  A  name  given  to  the 
spiimiiig-jeiiiiy,  from  the  fact  that  at  first  it 
was  driven  hy  water. 

*  water-furrow,  v.t  To  drain  by  draw- 
ing lurrows  across  the  ridges  in  the  lowest 
part  of  the  ground. 

_.     .       .  ^       .!'  ^yafer-f arrow  thy  ground, 

J  hat  ralue,  when  it  ccmetli,  may  run  away  round." 
Tusser:  iiugbandrie,  p.  48. 

water-furrow,  s. 

Agric. :  A  channel,  furrow,  or  grip  for  con- 
ducting water  from  the  land ;  a  watLTcourse. 

water-gage,  a.    [Water-gauge.] 

water-gall,  s. 

1.  A  cavity  made  in  the  eartli  by  a  torrent 
of  water. 

2.  An  appearance  in  the  sky  known  from 
experience  to  presage  the  approach  of  rain  ; 
a  rainbow-coloured  spot  ;  an  impei-fectly 
formed,  or  a  secondary  rainbow  ;  a  weather- 
galL 

"  These  weUer-gaUa   .  .  .  foretell  new  storma." 

Shakesp. :  Rape  o/ Litcrece,  1,588, 

water-gang,  s.  a  trench  or  course  for 
conveying  a  stream  of  water. 

water-gas,  s.  Gas  obtained  by  the  de- 
composition of  water.  Water  in  the  form  of 
steam  is  passed  over  red-hot  coke,  resolving 
it  into  hydrogen  and  carbonic  oxide,  the 
oxygen  being  absorbed.  The  hydrogen  and 
carbonic  oxide  are  then  passed  through  a 
retort,  in  which  carbonaceous  matter,  such  as 
resin,  is  undergoing  decomposition,  absorbing 
therefrom  sufficient  carbon  to  render  it  lu- 
minous when  burnt. 

water-gate,  s.    A  water  plug  or  valve. 

water-gauge,  k. 

1.  Ch'd.  Lang. :  A  wall  or  bank  to  restrain 
or  hold  back  water. 

2.  Steam-eiigin.  :  An  instrument  or  attach- 
ment to  a  steam-boiler  to  indicate  the  depth  of 
water  therein. 

water-gavel,  s. 

Law :  A  rent  paid  for  fishing  or  any  other 
benefit  derived  from  some  river. 

water-germander,  s. 

Bot.  :  Teiicrium,  Scordium. 

water-gilder,  s.  One  who  practises  the 
art  of  water-gilding  (q.v.). 

water-gilding,  s.  A  mode  of  gilding 
by  an  amalgam  in  which  the  articles  are 
pickled  and  then  dipped  iu  or  brushed  with  a 
dilute  solution  of  nitrate  of  mercury  and  gold, 
called  quick-water,  which  leaves  a  film  of 
amalgam  on  the  surface.  After  dipping,  the 
articles  are  exposed  to  heat  in  a  cage  within  a 
furnace,  and  the  mercui-y  is  thus  driven  off. 
The  gold  surface  is  then  polished  with  a  blood- 
stone burnisher. 

water-gladiole,  s. 

Bot. :  The  genus  Butoraus.    (Gerarde.) 

water-glass,  s. 

•  1.  A  water  clock  or  clepsydra. 

2.  Soluble  glass  (q.v.). 

water-god,  s. 

Anthrop. :  (See  extract). 


gaeut,  and  many  details  of  tbem  are  cite 
ave  not  succeeded  in  finding  among  th< 
any  divinity  whose  attributes,  fairly  cr 


;ited  here,  bnti 

.    .   „ X  the  lower  races 

any  divinity  whose  attributes,  fairly  criticised,  will 
abow  bim  or  her  to  be  an  original  and  absolute  ele- 
mental Water-god."~~Tylor :  Prim,  OiUt,  (ed,  1873),  ii. 
374. 

water-gruel,  s.  A  liquid  food  composed 
of  water  and  a  small  portion  of  meal  or  other 
farinaceous  substance  boiled  and  seasoned 
with  salt. 

"  I  could  eat  water-fjruel  with  thee  a  mouth  for  this 
Jest. "—/?««  Jonton:  Cynthia's  Revela,  ii.  1. 

water-gut,  s. 

Bot. :  Tlie  genus  Enteromorpha  (q.v.). 
water-hammer,  s.    (See  extract.) 

"In  a  vacuum,  however,  liquids  fall  like  solids 
without  separation  of  their  molecules.  The  water- 
hammer  lllustrafcea  this :  the  iufltmraent  consists  of  a 
thick  glass  tube  about  a  foot  long,  half  filled  with 
water,  the  air  having  been  expelled  by  ebullition 
previous  to  closing  one  extremity  with  the  blow-pipe. 
When  such  a  tub«  is  suddenly  inverted,  the  water 
falls  in  one  undivided  mass  against  the  other  ex- 
tremity of  the  tube,  and  produces  a  sharp,  dry  sound, 
resembling  that  which  accompanies  the  shock  of  two 
eolid  bodies.'*—^  tkimon :  Oanot's  FhysicB,  {  77. 

water-hemlock,  s. 

Bot. :  The  genus  Cicuta  (q.v.). 


water-hemp»  s. 

Bot. :  Bidens  tripartita. 
Water-hemp  agrimony : 
Bot. :  (1)  [Wateb-hemp.]    (2)  The  Hemp- 
agrimony  (q.v.). 

water-hen,  s. 

Ornith.  :  Gallinulus  chloropus,  generally  dis- 
tributed throughout  Europe,  Alrica,  and  found 
m  parts  ut  Asia.  Length  of  male  about 
tliirteen  mehes ;  back,  wings,  rump,  and  tail 
rich  dark  olive-brown ;  head,  neck,  breast, 
anil  sides  dark  slate-gray ;  thighs  and  flanks 
streaked  with  white  ;  belly  and  vent  grayish 
white;  under  tail-coverts  white;  beak  yellow- 
isli,  becoming  red,  as  Peimant  notes,  in  the 
breeding  season  ;  naked  patch  on  forehead 
red  ;  red  garter  above  tarsal  joint;  legs  and 
toes  greenish-yellow,  claws  dark-brown.  The 
feiiiale  lather  larger  and  more  vividly-coloured 
than  the  male.  Tiiey  frequent  ponds  covered 
with  aquatic  herbage,  overgrown  watercourses, 
and  the  banks  of  slow  rivers,  swimming  and 
diving  with  facility,  assisted  by  an  expansion 
of  the  luembrane  along  the  sides  of  the  toes. 

water-hog,  a. 

Zoology  : 

1.  A  popular  name  for  any  species  of  Pota- 
mouhcerus  (q.v.). 

"The  species  of  Potamochcerus  frequent  swampy 
CTouiids,  and  sometimes  receive  the  name  of  water- 
nog."— Chambers's  Encyc.  (ed,  1868),  x.  73. 

2.  The  genus  Hydrochoerus  (q.v.). 
water-hole,  s. 

Mining:  A  sump  (q.v.) 
water-horehound,  a, 

Bot.  ,  Lycopus  europcmis. 
water-horsetail,  s. 

Bot. :  The  genus  Chara  (q.v.X 
water-hyssop,  s. 

Bot.  :  Gratiola  officiimlis. 
water-inch,  s. 

Hydraul. :  A  measure  of  water  equal  to  the 
quantity  discharged  in  the  twenty-four  hours 
through  a  circular  opening  of  one  inch  dia- 
meter leading  from  a  reservoir  under  the  least 
pressure,  that  is  when  the  water  is  only  so 
high  as  to  cover  the  orifice.  This  quantity 
is  500  cubic  feet  very  nearly. 

water  -  indicator,  s.  A  water-gauge 
(q.v.). 

w^ater-lnjector,  a.  A  form  of  pump 
used  on  steam  boilers. 

water-kelpie,  s. 

Anthrop. :  A  water-spirit  (q.v.X 

"  That  confusion  between  the  spiritual  water-demon 
and  the  niaterial  water-monater,  which  runs  on  into 
the  midst  of  European  mythology  in  such  conceptions 
as  that  of  the  water-kelpie  and  the  sea-serpent." — 
Tylor:  Prim.  Cult.  (ed.  1873),  11.  210. 

*  water-lade,  s.    A  gutter,  a  drain.      ,/ 

"The  water-lades  [were]  stopped  up." — P.  Holland  : 
Camden,  p.  741. 

water-laid,  a.  Coiled  *'  against  the  sun," 
that  is,  over  to  the  left :  as,  a  water-laid  rope. 

water-leaf,  s. 

Bot.  :  (1)  The  genus  Hydrophyllum  ;  (2) 
Ehodymenia  palmata. 

water-leg,  s.  A  vertical  water-tube  in  a 
steam-boiler,  connecting  other  water-spaces, 
and  crossing  a  flue-space  by  which  its  con- 
tents are  heated. 

water-lemon,  «. 

Bot. :  Passijlora  laurifolia. 

water-lentil,  water-lens,  & 

Bot. :  The  genus  Lemna  (q.v.). 

water-lettuce,  s. 

Bot. :  Pistia  stratiotes.    (West  India/n.) 

water-level,  s. 

1.  The  level  formed  by  the  surface  of  still 
water. 

2.  A  levelling  instrument  in  which  water  is 
employed  instead  of  spirit.  It  consists  of  a 
metal  tube,  bent  at  both  ends,  in  which  are 
fitted  glass  tubes.  It  is  placed  on  a  tripod, 
and  water  poured  in  until  it  rises  in  both  legs. 
When  the  liquid  is  at  rest,  the  level  of  the 
water  in  both  tubes  is  the  same  ;  that  is,  they 
are  both  in  the  same  horizontal  plane. 

water-lily,  s. 

Bot. :  The  popular  name  for  various  plants  of 


the  order  Nyinphceaceas,  the  resemblance  of 
which  to  the  Liliuin,  or  true  lily  genus,  is  not 
close,  tliey  being  exogenous  and  it  endogenous. 
The  Wliite  Water-lily  is  Nymphcea  alba^  the 
Yellow  Water-lily,  Nuphar  lutetx. 

"  Where  among  the  lonter-lUiws 
Pishnekuh,  tne  brant,  were  sailing." 

Longfellow :  Biawathct,  xtU. 

water-lime,  s.    Hydraulic  lime. 
water-line,  s. 

1.  Shipbuild.  :  One  of  the  ship's  lines  drawri 
parallel  with  the  surface  of  the  water,  at" 
varying  heights.  In  the  sheer  plan  they  aie 
straight  and  horizontal;  in  the  half-breadiii 
plan  they  show  tlie  form  of  tlie  ship  at  the 
successive  lieights  marked  by  the  water-liiK.:j 
in  tlie  sheer  plan.     [Kev-model.] 

2.  Naut. :  The  line  up  to  which  the  hull  of 
a  vessel  is  submerged  in  the  water. 

water-lizards,  s.  pi. 

Zool. :  The  Monitorida;  or  Varanidae  (q.v.). 
water-locust,  6-. 

Bot. :  Gleditschia  monosperma,  the  Swamp 
Locust-tree  (q.v.). 

\7ater-l0tUS,  s. 

Bot. :  Nelumblum  speciosum. 

water-lute,  ».    An  air-trap  (q.v.). 
water-mark,  s. 

I.  OrdiTiary  Language : 

1.  The  mark  or  limit  of  the  rise  of  a  flood ; 
the  mark  indicating  the  rise  and  fall  of  the 
tide. 

2.  The  same  as  Water-line  (q.v.). 

II.  Paper-making:  Any  distinguishing  de- 
vice or  devices  indelibly  stamped  in  the  sub- 
stance of  a  sheet  of  paper  while  yet  in  a  damp 
or  pulpy  condition.  The  device  representing 
the  water-mark  is  stamped  in  the  fine  wire 
gauze  of  the  mould  itself.  The  design  is 
engraved  on  a  block,  from  which  an  electro- 
type impression  is  taken  ;  a  matrix,  or  mould, 
is  similarly  formed  from  this.  These  are  sub- 
sequently mounted  upon  blocks  of  lead  or 
guttapercha,  to  enable  them  to  withstand  the 
necessary  pressure,  and  serve  as  a  cameo  and 
intaglio  die,  between  which  the  sheet  of  wire 
gauze  is  placed  to  receive  an  impression  in  a 
stamping-press.  The  water-marks  used  by 
the  earlier  paper-makers  have  given  names  to 
several  of  the  present  standaid  sizes  of  paper, 
as  pot,  foolscap,  crown,  elephant,  fan,  post, 
the  last  dating  from  the  year  1670  (when  a 
general  post-office  was  established  in  England), 
and  formerly  bearing  the  device  of  a  post- 
man's horn ;  the  first  was  in  use  at  least  as 
early  as  1530, 

"  The  water-marh  on  Mr.  Denison's  manaacript  con- 
aists  of  an  open  hs,\\(i."—Aihen(euin,  May  8, 1884,  p.  563. 

water-meadow,  s.  A  meadow  capable 
of  being  kept  in  a  state  of  fertility  by  being 
flooded  with  water  at  certain  seasons  from 
an  adjoining  stream.  Generally  applied  to 
meadows  intersected  by  channels,  which,  by 
means  of  dams,  can  at  any  time  be  made  to 
overflow  the  land. 

*  water-measnre,  s.  A  measure  for- 
merly m  use  for  articles  brought  by  water,  as 
coals,  oysters,  &c.  The  bushel  used  for  this 
purpose  was  larger  than  the  Winchester  bushel 
by  about  three  gallons. 

water-measurer,  «. 

EntoTii.  (PL):  A  book-name  for  the  Hydro- 
metrid3e(q.v.). 

water-melon,  s. 

Bot.  :  CitruUus  vulgaris  (—.  Cucumis  Citrul- 
lus).  The  leaves  are  deeply  lobed  and  gashed  ; 
the  fruit  large,  round,  with  a  spotted  rind ; 
cold,  watery,  pink  or  white  flesh,  and  black 
seeds.  Jt  is  cultivated  largely  in  the  United 
States,  India,  China,  Japan,  and  other  parts  of 
Asia,  Egypt,  &c.,  for  its  juicy  fruit,  which  is 
cool  and  refreshing.  It  is  the  melon  of  Scrip- 
ture.   [Melon,  2.] 

water-meter,  s. 

1.  A  contrivance  for  measuring  the  a-uoont 
of  water  received  or  discharged  through  an 
orifice.    There  are  numerotia  varieties. 

2.  An  instrument  for  determiningtheamounb 
of  water  evaporated  in  a  given  time,  as  from  a 
steam-boiler. 

water-mice,  s.  pi. 

Zool. :  The  genus  Hydromys  (q.v.),  some- 
times elevated  to  a  sub-family  (Hydromyinae). 


bSil,  b^;  pout,  j($^l;  cat,  9eU,  chorus,  9hin,  benQh;  go,  gem;  tliin,  this;  sin,  as;  expect,  Xenophon,  e^ist.   ph  =  C 
-cian,  -tian  =  shan.   -tion,  -sion  =  shun ;  -tion,  -gion  =  zhiin.    -cious,  -tious,  -sious  —  shus.    -hie,  -die,  &c.  =  hel«  d$l. 
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The  species  are  small  rat-like  animals  of  slen- 
der form,  with  long  tails  and  short  limbs; 
toes  partially  wet>bed. 

water-milfoil,  s. 

Bot. :  Myriophyllum  verticillatum. 

water-mill,  s.  A  mill  whose  machinery 
is  moved  by  the  agency  of  water. 

water-mint,  s. 

Bot :  Mentha  aquatica,  a  mint  having  the 
leaves  ovate,  serrate,  stalked,  the  flowers 
dense  in  terminal  obtuse  heads  or  spikes,  or 
sometimes  in  remote  axillary  whorls.  It  is 
frequent  by  the  side  of  rivera  and  marshes  in 
Britain. 
water-mites,  s.  pi.  [Hydrachnida.] 
water  mocassin-snake,  «.  [Water- 
viper.] 

w^ater-mole,  ».    [Duckbill.] 
water-monster,  s. 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  Any  huge  marine  animal. 
(See  extract  under  Water- kelpie.) 

2.  AnthrC'p. :  A  water-spirit  (q. v.). 

"Among  the  Sioux  Indians  it  is  "Ung-tahe,*  the 
wtiter-monster,  thftt  drowns  his  victims  in  flood  or 
rapid."— r^/ior;  Prim.  Cult.  (ed.  1873),  L  UO. 

water-moss,  s. 

Bot. :  Fontinalis  antipyretic 

water-motor,  5.  An  application  of  the 
water-wlieel  to  domestic  purposes,  such  as 
running  sewing-machines,  organs,  &c.,  by 
water  from  the  customary  mains. 

water-murrain,  s.  A  kind  of  murrain 
aflfecting  cattle, 

water-net,  s. 

Bot. :  Hydradictyon  utriculatum,  a  confer- 
void  algal,  constituting  a  tubular  net  with 
pentagonal  or  hexagonal  meshes  and  vivipar- 
ous articulations.  It  floats  on  water.  Rare 
in  England,  but  occurs  on  the  pond  in  the 
old  Botanical  Gardens  at  Cambridge. 

"water-newt,  ».    (Triton,  2.] 

water-nixie,  s.  A  water-spirit;  an  elf 
inhabiting  the  water.    (Prov.) 

"The  shallowness  of  a  walfr-nixie't  soul  may  have 
a  chiirm  until  she  becomes  didactic." — George  Eliot.' 
Midiilemiirch.  ch,  Ixiv. 

water-nut,  ».    A  Singhara-nut  (q.v.). 
water-nymph,  s. 

1.  Bot. :  The  genus  Nymphsea. 

2,  Mythol.  i  A  naiad  (q.v.). 
water-Opossum,  s,    [Yapock.] 

*  water-ordeal,  s.  An  ancient  form  of 
trial  by  means  of  water.    [Ordeal,  Witch.] 

water-ousel,  *.    [Ousel,  ».,  TT  (2).] 

water-oven,  s. 

Chem.  :  An  apparatus  employed  for  drying 
substances,  at  or  near  tlie  temperature  of 
boiling  water,  without  the  vessel  containing 
them  coming  in  contact  with  the  vapour  of 
water,  as  in  the  case  of  tbe  open  water-bath. 
It  consists  usually  of  an  oblong  copper  vessel, 
surrounded  with  a  jacket  of  the  same  metal, 
the  intervening  space  being  nearly  filled  with 
wattr,  whicli  is  kept  continuously  at  the 
boiling-point  by  means  of  a  gas-burner  placed 
under  the  apparatus.  The  steam  generated 
in  the  interions  condensed  by  passing  through 
a  lt;ugthened  vertical  pipe,  by  means  of  which 
tlie  water  again  returns  to  the  vessel.  If  it 
is  desiied  to  attain  a  heat  rather  over  100°,  a 
little  salt  is  dissolved  in  the  water  contained 
in  the  apparatus. 

water-packer,  s. 

Well-baring  :  A  cap  on  the  top  of  a  pipe  to 
exclude  surface-water. 

water-padda,  s. 

Zool.  :  Breviceps  gibbosus,  a  toad  from  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Upper  surface  with 
small  warts,  belly  granulate.  Brown  above, 
with  a  broad,  brownish-yellow,  seirated  dor- 
sal band ;  an  obsolete  lateral  streak  of  the 
same  colour. 

water-parsnip,  s. 

Bui. :  Sium  latifolium. 

*  water-parting,  a.   A  watershed  (q.v.). 
water-pepper,  ». 

Botany : 

1.  Polygonum  Hydropiper. 


2.  Elatine  Hydropiper, 

3.  {PI):  The  Elatinaceae.    (Livdley.) 
water-pig,  5. 

Zool. :  The  genus  Hydrochoerus  (q.v.)- 
water-pillar,  s. 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  A  waterspout  (q.v.), 

2.  Mack. :  A  water-crane  (q.v.) 

water-pimpernel,  «. 

Bot. :  Veronica  Beccabunga,     [Brooklime.] 

water-pipe,  s.  A  pipe  for  the  convey- 
ance of  water.     [Pipe,  3.] 

water-pipit,  s. 

OrtiitTi. :  Anthus spipoletta  (misprinted  spino- 
letta  in  Linn. :  Syst.  Nat.,  ed.  12th,  i.  288), 
a  native  of  the  centre  and  south  of  Europe, 
north  Africa,  ranging  into  Asia  as  far  as 
China.  It  is  about  seven  inches  long  ;  plumage 
grayish-brown  above,  slightly  mottled  with 
darker  streaks  along  the  middle  of  each 
feather ;  warm  vinaceous  buff  on  throat  and 
breast,   becoming  lighter  on  belly. 

water-pitcher,  s. 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  A  pitcher  for  holding  water. 

2.  Bot.  {PI):  A  popular  name  for  the  Sar- 
raceniaccEe  (q.v.).  Named  from  the  pitchers 
constituted  by  the  hollow  urn-shaped  petioles. 
Classed  with  the  Insectivorous  plants. 

water-plant,  s. 

Bot. :  A  plant  growing  in  the  water,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  a  terrestrial  and  an  aerial 
plant. 

water-plantain,  5. 

Bot. .  Alisma  Plantago. 

water-plate,  s.  A  plate  with  a  double 
bottom  Jilled  with  hot  water  to  keep  food 
warm. 

"This  kind  of  dish  above  all,  requires  to  he  served 
up  hot,  or  sent  oflf  in  water-plates,  that  youT  friend 
may  have  it  almost  aa  wai-m  aa  yourself.'— C.  Lamb : 
Essays  of  Elia ;  Distant  Correspondence: 

water-platter,  s. 

Bot.:  Victoria regia, 

water-poise,  s.  A  hydrometer,  or  in- 
strument for  ascertaining  the  specific  gravity 
of  different  liquids. 

water-pot,  s. 

1.  A  vessel  for  holding  or  conveying  water. 

"  There  were  set  six  water-pott  of  stone."— John  ii.  6, 

2.  A  watering-pot. 

*  3.  A  chamber-pot. 

water-power,  s.  The  power  of  water 
employed,  or  capable  of  being  employed,  as  a 
prime  mover  in  machinery. 

water-pox,  s. 

Pathol.:  Varicella (q, v.). 

water -press,  s.  A  hydrostatic-press 
(q.v.). 

water-privilege,  ». 

1.  The  right  to  use  running  water  to  tiim 
machinery. 

2.  A  stream  or  body  of  water  capable  of 
being  utilized  in  driving  machinery. 

water -propeller,  a.  A  rotary-pump 
(q.v.). 

water-pump,  s.  An  air-pump  in  which 
a  falling  or  driven  body  of  water  is  made  the 
means  of  inducing  an  exliaust  cuiTent  of  air, 
or  air  and  steam,  from  a  room,  a  vacuum-pan, 
a  condenser,  &c. 

water-purpie,  s.  Veronica  Beccabunga, 
found  in  moist  places.  [Brooklime.]  Ac- 
cording to  Jamieson,  the  latter  element  in 
the  compound  has  reference  to  the  colour  of 
the  flowers.    (Scotch.) 

water-purslane,  5. 

Bot.  :  The  genus  Peplis  (q.v.). 

*  water -quake,  s.     A  disturbance  of 

water  produced  by  volcanic  action. 

"Wittleamere  .  .  .  doth  BDmetimes  .  .  .  rise  tem. 
pestuouflly,  as  it  were,  into  violent  water-quaket." — 
P.  Holland:  Camden,  p.  500. 

water-qualm,  s.  The  same  as  Water- 
brash  (q.v.). 

*  water-quintain,  «.  A  tilt  on  the  ice. 
(Stnttt.) 

water-rabbit,  s. 

Zool. :  Lepus  aquaticus,  an  American  species, 


most  abundant  in  the  swampy  tracts  border 
inf  on  the  Mississippi  and  its  tributaries  in  th« 
south-western  States,  whence  it  is  also  called 
the  Swamp  Hare.  It  is  an  excellent  swimmer, 
and  subsists  chiefly  on  the  roots  of  aquatic 
plants.  Fur  dark  grayish-brown  above,  white 
below,  coarse  in  texture  ;  ears  and  tail  long. 

water-radish,  s. 

Bot. :  Nasturtium  ampft.i6£u77i,  a  British  plant, 
two  to  four  feet  high,  with  pinnatifid  leaves 
and  yellow  flowers,  growing  in  wet  places, 
and  flowering  from  June  to  September. 

water-rail,  s. 

Ornith. :  Ballus  aquaticus,  generally  dis- 
tributed over  Europe,  and  fairly  common  in 
Britain,  though  not  often  seen,  from  its  shy, 
retired  habits.  The  male  is  about  eleven 
inches  in  length,  female  somewhat  smaller ; 
general  plumage  brown,  streaked  with  black ; 
lores  and  eyebrows,  sides  of  face,  and  under- 
parts  slaty-gray.  It  frequents  marshes  and 
bogs,  and  swims  and  dives  well,  but  is  bad  on 
the  wing.     It  is  a  delicious  bird  for  the  table. 

water-ram,  s.  A  machine  for  raising 
waljer  ;  a  hydraulic  ram. 

water-rat,  *. 

Lit.  <&  Zool. :  A  common  but  misleading 
popular  name  for  Arvicola  amphibius,  the 
Water-vole  (q.v.). 

water-rate,  «.  A  rate  or  charge  for  the 
supply  of  water. 

water-rattle,  s. 

Zool. :  J^'rotalns  adavianteus,  the  Diamond 
Rattle.^nake.  It  often  reaches  eight  feet  in 
length ;  yellowish-brown  with  dark  brown 
spots,  belly  yelluwisli,  tail  black  or  barred 
with  black.  Found  in  damp  and  shady  places 
in  North  Carolina  and  Texas,  and  varieties  of 
it  range  into  California  and  Mexico.  It  is  ex- 
ceedingly poisonous. 

water-reed»  s. 

Bot.  :  The  genus  Arundo  (q.v.). 
water-retting,  s.    [Rettino.) 
water-rice,  s. 

Bot.  :  Zizania  aquatica, 
water-rites,  s.  pi. 

Anthrop. :  Rites  connected  with  water-wor- 
ship (q.v.). 

"  Elsewhere  in  Europe,  the  list  of  BtiU-exlsting 
water-ritis  uiny  he  ext^anded.''  —  Tyler:  Prim.  Cult. 
(ed.  1873),  ii.  214. 

water-roclcet,  s. 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  A  kind  of  firework  to  be  dis- 
charged in  the  water. 

2.  Bot. :  Sisymbrium  sylvestre. 
water-room,  i. 

Steam-eng.  :  The  space  in  a  steam-boiler  oc- 
cupied by  water,  as  distinct  from  that  which 
contains  steam. 

water-rose,  s. 

Bot.  :  Nymphcea  alba  ;  (2)  Nuphar  Ivtea. 

Tvater-rot,  v.t.  To  rot  or  ret  by  steeping 
in  water. 

*  water-rug,  s.    A  species  of  dog. 

"ShouBhs,  water-rugs  aud  demlwolvea  are  elept 
All  t>y  tlie  uame  of  dugs." 

Shakesp. ;  Macbeth,  Hi.  1. 

water-sail,  n. 

Naut. :  A  sail  set  in  very  light  airs  and 
smooth  water,  below  the  lower  studding-sail 
booms  and  next  to  the  water. 

water-salamander,  «. 

Zool. :  A  newt  (q.v.). 
water-sallow,  ».    [Water-willow,] 
water-sapphire,  s. 

Min. :  A  jeweller's  name  for  the  transparent 
variety  of  lolite  (q.v.),  fco  distinguish  it  from 
the  Oriental  Sapphire  (Corundum), 

water -scorpions,    e.  pi.      [Nepid/C, 

Nepa.J 

water-screw,  9.  An  Archimedean  screw 
(q.v.). 

water-Sheep,  a.  [See  extract  nnder 
Water-fox.] 

water-shell,  s. 

Ordn. :  A  common  shell  orcaat-lron  cylindT 
filled  with  water,  into  which  is  fitted  a  stiinll 
cylinder  containing  a  quarter,  or,  at  the  most, 


f&te,  f3.t,  fhre,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father ;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there ;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;  go,  pfita 
or,  wore,  wqU;  work,  who,  son ;  mute,  cub,  ciire,  ipiite,  cur,  rule,  full ;  try,  Syrian,   se.  oe  =  e ;  ey  =  a ;  qu  =  kw* 
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half  an  ounce  of  gun-cotton;  it  is  then  her- 
metically sealed  ;  a  few  grains  of  fulminate  of 
mercury  are  placed  between  tlie  gun-cotton 
and  the  fuse,  'and,  as  soon  as  the  latter  is 
fitted,  the  shell  is  ready  for  firing. 

water-sbleld,  ». 

Botany : 

1.  The  genus  Hydropeltis. 

8.  (PL):  The  order  Cabombaceae  (q  v.)» 

water-shoot,  a. 

1.  A  sprig  or  shoot  from  the  root  or  stock 
off.  tree.    (Prov.) 

2.  A  wooden  trough  for  discharging  water 
fronj  a  building.    (G^viU.) 

water-shrew,  s. 

Zool. :  Crossopus  fodiens^  common  over  the 
continent  of  Europe  as  far  north  as  the  Baltic, 
found  in  many  parts  of  Britain,  but  not 
known  to  occur  in  Ireland.  About  three 
inches  long,  tail  two  inches  ;  generally  black 
above  and  white  beneatli ;  but  there  is  great 
variation  in  the  colour  of  rtifferent  specimens, 
some  of  which  have  been  described  as  distinct 
species.     [Oared-shrew.] 

*  water-shut,  s.    A  well-cover. 

"  A  InrgR,  ivell-aqiiared  atone,  which  he  would  cut 
To  serve  hia  style,  ur  fur  aouie  water-shiit." 

Browne:  Britannia's  Pastorals. 

water-Side,  «.     [Waterside.] 

water-aky,  s.  [For  def.  see  extract.] 
'■  Niiviyatora  caii  judge  of  the  extent  of  ice  beyond 
the  horizon  hv  a  peculiar  glistening  of  the  atmoBpbere 
known  iia  the  ice-olink ;  over  open  water  the  sky  looks 
dark  and  is  known  fis  water-kky."— Ripley  ±  Dana  : 
Ai/ier.  Cuclofi.,  xiii,  eSS. 

water-Slater,  s. 

Zojl.  :  The  genus  Asellus. 
water-snail,  6. 

1,  Hydr. :  A  spiral  pump  (q.v.), 

2  Zool.  (PL):  A  general  name  for  snails 
inliabitiiig  water,  as  the  LimnEeidEe.  It  is 
opposed  to  the  term  Land  Snails,  as  the 
Helici.la?. 

w^ater-snake,  s. 

Zoology : 

1.  Tropidonofus  natrix.     [Snake.] 

2.  Any  individual  of  the  Hydrophidae  (q.v.). 

*  water-soak,  v.t.  To  soak  or  fill  the 
interstices  of  with  water. 

water-socks,  s. 

Bot. :  NympTicea  alba.    (Britten  &  Holland.) 

*  water-sodden,  a.  Soaked  and  soft- 
ened in  v/atei-. 

water-soldier,  s. 

Botany : 

1.  The  genus  Stratiotes  (q.v.);  spec,  S. 
aloules. 

2.  I'istia  stratiotes.    (Lovdon.) 
water-spaniel,  «.    [Spaniel,  A.  1.  (2).] 
water-speedwell,  s. 

Bot. ;  Veronica  maritima. 
water-spider,  s. 

1,  Entnm.  :  The  genus  Hydrometra  (q.v.). 

2.  Zool. :  The  Diving-spider  (q.v.).  Applied 
also  to  any  of  the  Natantes  (q.v.). 

water-spike,  s. 

Bot. :  The  genus  Potamogeton  (q.v.). 
water-spirit,  s. 

Anthrop.:  A  spirit  supposed  to  reside  in 
lakes,  rivers,  and  the  sea.  Water-spirits  were 
believed  to  be  the  active  agents  in  all  cases 
of  drowning  and  shipwreck,  and  to  avenge  the 
rescue  of  drowning  persons  on  their  rescuers. 
Hence  arose  the  widespread  superstition  that 
it  was  unlucky  to  save  a  shipwrecked  person 
or  one  who  had  fallen  into  tJje  water.  (Cf. 
Smtt:  Pirate,  ch.  vii.)  The  belief  in  water- 
spirits  was  almost  universal  at  an  early  stage 
of  cultuie,  and  still  lingers  in  a  poetic  form 
on  tlie  banks  of  the  Rliine.  (Cf.  Heine's 
Lorelei).  [Water-worship.  See  also  extract 
under  Waterman,  IL] 

'■  From  thla  point  of  view,  It  ia  obWous  that,  to 
save  a  sinking  man  is  to  snatch  a  victim  from  the 
very  clut.chos  of  the  water -spirit,  a  rash  deflance  of 
deity  which  would  hardly  pass  unavenged."— ftfior  ; 
Prtm.  Cult.  (ed.  1873).  1.  110. 

water-sprite,  a.  A  sprite  or  spirit  in- 
habiting the  water. 

**  Ab  if  it  dodged  a  water-sprite." 

Coleridge:  Ancient  Mariner. 


*  water-Standing,  a.  Perpetually  tilled 
with  tears ;  wet. 

"  Many  an  orphan's  water-Standing  eye." 

Shakesp.  :  2  Henry  VI„  v.  ft. 

water-starwort,  a. 

Bot. :  The  common  name  of  British  plants 
of  the  genus  Callitiiche.    [Starwort.] 

*  water-Stead,  s.  An  old  name  for  the 
bed  of  a  river.    (Smyth.) 

water-supply,  s.  The  amount  of  water 
supplied  to  a  community  for  drinking,  culin- 
ary, detergent,  and  other  purposes  :  as,  the 
water-supply  of  a  towu. 

water-tabby,  a. 

Fabric :  A  waved  silk  stuff.     [Tabbv.] 
water-table,  s. 

Arch.  :  A  coping  or  projecting-stone  to  shed 
the  wet.  Water-tables  occur  on  the  various 
stages  of  buttresses,  tops  of  battlements,  &c. 

water-tank,  s.  A  fixed  cistern  on  shore 
or  a  metal  receiver  on  board  ship  for  holding 
water.    (Simmonds.) 

water-tap,  s.  A  tap  or  cock  by  which 
water  may  be  drawn  from  any  supply. 

water-tath,  s.  [Tath,  a  provincial  term 
for  cow's  or  sheep's  dung  dropped  in  a  pasture  ; 
hence,  the  luxuriant  grass  growing  about  sucli 
dung  ;  Icet.  tath  =  dung  ;  tatha  =hay  of  a 
dunged  field.]  Coarse,  rank  grass  growing  in 
wet  ground,  and  supposed  to  be  injurious  to 
sheep.    (Prov.) 

water-thermometer,  s.  An  instrument 
in  which  water  is  substituted  fur  mercury,  for 
ascertaining  the  pretdse  degree  of  temperature 
at  which  water  attains  its  maximum  density. 
This  is  at  39-2°  Fahr.,  or  4°  Cent..,  and  from 
that  point  downwards  to  32"  Fahr.,  or  0°  Cent., 
or  the  freezing-point,  it  expands,  and  it  also 
exjiands  from  the  same  point  ujiwards  to  212' 
Fahr.,  or  100°  Cent.,  or  the  boiling-point. 

*  water-thief,  s.  A  pirate.  (Shakesp. : 
Merchant  of  Venice,  i,  8.) 

water-thyme,  s. 

Bot.  :  The  genus  Anacharis  (q.v.),  and  espe- 
cially Anacharis  alsinaUrum. 

water-tick,  s. 

Zool. :  The  same  as  Water-spider,  1.  (q.v.). 
water-tight,  u..    [Watertight.] 
t  water-tofana,  s.    [Aqua-tofana.] 
water-torch,  s. 

Bot, :  Typha  latifolia. 
w^ater-tree,  s. 

Bot. :  Tetracera  alnifolia,  a  tree  about  six- 
teen feet  high,  with  yellow  flowers,  growing 
in  Guinea.  The  Red  Water-tree  is  Erythro- 
phlceum  guiniense. 

water-trefoil,  s. 

Bot. :  Menyanthes  trifoliata.   [Mentanthe3.] 

water-trunk,  s.  A  square  rain-water 
pipe. 

water-tupelo,  s. 

Bot. :  Nyssa  denticulata.  It  is  a  large  tree, 
growing  in  the  Southern  States  of  America, 
and  yielding  a  fruit  sometimes  made  into  a 
preserve. 

water-turkey,  s. 

Ornith.  :  Plotus  anhinga. 

"  Thla  bird  is  a  constant  resident  In  Florida,  and 
the  Jower  parts  of  Louisiana,  Alabama,  and  Geor^a; 
in  spring  it  goes  up  as  far  north  as  North  Carolina, 
breeding  along  the  coast;  in  these  various  localities 
it  bears  the  name  of  water  crow,  Grecian  lady,  water 
turJcey,  and  cormorant."  —  Ripley  &  Dana:  Amer. 
Cyclop.,  V.  692. 

water-tuyere,  water-twyer,  s. 

Metall. :  A  tuyere  so  constructed  that  cold 
water  is  made  to  flow  in  a  continuous  stream 
around  a  blast  of  air. 

water-twist,  s. 

Cotton-rmnuf. :  Yam  made  by  the  water- 
frame  (q.v.). 

water-twyer,  s.    [Water-tuyere.] 

water-vascular,  a. 

Biol. :  A  term  applied  to  a  system  of  canals 
in  the  Annuloidea.  They  communicate  with 
the  exterior,  and  open  internally  into  the 
perivisceral  cavity.  Their  function  is  not 
certainly  known,  but  they  are  probably  excre- 
tory and  respiratory. 


water-vine,  s. 

Botany : 

1.  Phytocrene  gigantea,  a  large  climber  oc- 
curring in  Martaban.  The  wood,  which  ia 
soft  and  porous,  discharges  when  wounded  a 
quantity  of  pure,  tasteless,  and  wholesome 
fluid,  drunk  by  the  natives. 

2.  Tetracera  potatoria,  a  climber  about 
twenty  feet  long,  with  yellow  flowers.  A 
native  of  Sierra  Leone. 

water-violet,  s. 

Bot. :  The  genus  Hottonia  (q.v.), 
water-viper,  s. 

Zool. :  Cenchris  pisdvorus ;  a  venomons 
snake,  about  forty-four  inches  long,  ranging 
over  the  southern  states  of  the  American 
Union  from  the  Carolinas  to  Texas.  Greenish- 
brown,  yellowish  on  sides,  banded  with  black- 
ish-brown. Called  also  Cotton  Mouth  and 
Water  Mocassin  Snake. 

water-vole,  a. 

Zool.  :  Arvicola  amphihius,  popularly  known 
as  the  Water-rat.  It  is  a  small"  rodent,  about 
a  foot  long,  of  which  the  tail  occ.npies  nearly 
five  inches.  Furthick  and  shining,  ricli  red- 
dish-brown above,  yellowish -gray  beneath. 
These  animals  haunt  the  brinks  of  rivers  and 
ponds,  and,  though  the  feet  are  not  webbed, 
swim  with  facility  not  only  on  the  surface, 
but  below  the  water.  They  have  been  ac- 
cused of  destroying  fish-spawn,  and  feeding 
on  young  tish  and  even  on  ducklings,  but  tlie 
charge  is  probably  unfounded,  as  their  food 
appears  to  be  entirely  vegetable.  Common  ia 
England,  thifius^^hout  Europe  and  Asia,  to 
China.  Tliere  is  a  black  vaiiety,  common  in 
Scotland  and  some  parts  of  England,  which 
has  been  described  as  a  distinct  species  {A.> 
atra). 

water-wagtail,  ». 

Ornithology : 

1.  The  Pied  Wagtail,  Motacilla  lugubris,  & 
well-known  British  bird.  Length  about  seven 
inches ;  forehead,  cheeks,  sides  of  neck,  and 
lower  pr.rts  pure  white;  back  and  sides  ash 
colour,  the  rest  black  ;  wing-coverts  black, 
bordered  with  white,  two  outer  tail-feathers 
white.  In  winter  the  black  patch  on  throat 
is  diminished  to  a  circlet. 

2.  (PI.):  Any  species  of  the  genus  Motacilla 
as  distinguished  fiom  Budytes  (q.v.), 

water-wash,  s. 

Bot. :  The  genus  Ulva  (q.v.), 

water-way,  s. 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  That  part  of  a  river,  arm  of  the  sea,  &c., 
through  which  vessels  enter  or  depart;  tho 
fair- way. 

2.  A  navigable  stream,  canal,  or  the  like. 

"  They  have  decided  to  lay  down  light  rails  along 
the  banks  of  this  water-way,  which  is  their  own  pro- 
perty, and  to  tow  the  barges  with  small  steani-enKmes 
lusteai:!  of  with  hoiaes. "— ZJai^^/  Chronicle,  May  4,  1888. 

II.  Shipbuild.  :  A  strake  on  the  inside  of  a 
vessel  above  the  ends  of  the  beams.  It  is 
bolted  downward  through  the  beam  and  shelf, 
and  laterally  through  the  futtock  aud  plank- 
ing. It  is  also  secured  by  a  fore-and-aft  dowel 
to  the  beam.  It  forms  a  channel  to  lead  the 
water  to  the  scuppers.  In  iron  vessels  the 
water-ways  assume  many  different  forms. 


*  water-weak,  a.  Weak  as  water ;  very 
feeble. 

"  If  lastie  now,  forthwith  am  water-WBak," 

Dairies :  Mimes  Sacrifice,  p.  IA 

water-weed,  s. 

Bot. :  A  common  name  for  aquatic  plants 
generally,  but  applied  specifically  to  Anacha* 
ris  alsinastrum,  or  Water-thyme, 

water-wheel,  «. 

Hydraulics : 

1.  A  kind  of  wheel  for  raising  water  in  lai^ 
quantities. 

2.  A  wheel  moved  by  water,  and  employed 
to  turn  machinery.  There  are  four  principal 
kinds  of  water-wheels — the  overshot  wheel, 
the  undershot  wheel,  the  breast  wheel,  and 
the  turbine  (see  these  terms). 

3.  The  paddle-wheel  of  a  steamer. 
water-willow,  s. 

Bot. :  Salix  aquatica,  called  also  Wat^t^ 
sallow. 


b&il,  b^ ;  poiit,  jdrkrl ;  cat,  9011,  chorus,  9hin.  ben^h ;  go,  sem ;  thin,  this ;  sin,  a^ ;  expect,  Xenophou,  e^lst.   -ing, 
-«lan,  -tian  =  shan.   -tion,  -sion  =  shun ;  -tion,  -gion  =  zhun.    -oious,  -tious.  -sieus  =  shus.   -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  bel,  deL 
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water— watermamma 


water-wing,  s.  A  wall  erected  on  the 
bank  of  a  rivei-.  uext  to  a  bridge,  to  secure  the 
foundations  from  the  action  of  the  current. 

water-withe,  s. 

Bot. :  Vitis  caHb(m,  a  species  from  tlie  West 
Indies. 

water-wood,  a, 

Bot.  :  ChiTnarrhis  cymoso. 
water-work,  s.    [Waterwork.] 
crater-worm,  s. 

Zool. .-  A  popular  name  for  any  of  the  Nai- 
didge. 

water -worn,  a.  Worn  by  the  action  of 
water ;  especially  smoothed  by  the  force  or 
action  of  running  water,  or  water  in  motion  ; 
as,  water-worn  pebbles. 

water-worship,  s. 

Compar.  Relig. :  A  branch  of  Nature-wor- 
ship (q.v.),  Ibrmerly  common  among  Aryan 
nations,  and  still  practised  by  races  of  low 
culture.  No  race  seems  to  have  risen  to  the 
abstract  conception  of  water  as  an  element, 
but  seas,  rivers,  and  lakes  were  all  separately 
worshipped.      [Holy- well,  Lake -worship, 

ElVER-GOD.] 

"  Africa  displays  well  the  rites  of  water^worship." — 
Tylar:  Prim.  Cult.  (ed.  isrs),  it.  211. 

water-worshipper,  s. 

Anthrop. :  One  who  pays  divine  honours  to 
water.     [Water- worship.] 

"  It  by  110  means  follows,  however,  that  the  savage 
water-worship  tiers  should  iiecessiiriiy  have  geQcral- 
Ized  their  ideas,  and  passed  beyond  their  particular 
water-deities  to  arrive  at  the  conception  of  a  general 
deiiy  presiding  over  water  as  an  element."— r^ior ; 
PHni.  Cult.  (ed.  JST3),  li.  274. 

*  water-worth,  s.    Anaquavalent  (q.v.). 

"They  are  thus  arranged  according  to  the  number 
ol  molecules  of  attached  water,  or  in  what  might  ba 
called  their  '  aqviavaleuts,"  if  this  expressiou  were  not 
too  symphoniooa  with  'equivalents.'  Say,  tberefore, 
*  water-worths.'  "—Prof.  F,  Outhrie,  in  Trans.  Fhys, 
Boc..  London,  pt  ii. 

water-wraith,  s.  A  supposed  water- 
spirit,  whose  appearance  prognosticates  death 
or  woe  to  the  person  seeing  it. 

"  The  water-wraith  was  shrieking." 

Campbell :  Lord  UUin's  Daughter. 

water-yam,  s. 

Bot.  :  The  Lattice-leaf  (q.v.). 

Wa'-ter,  v.t  &  i.    [A.S.  wcetrian.]    [Water,  s.] 

A.  Transitive : 
L  Literally: 

1.  To  irrigate ;  to  overflow  with  water ;  to 
wet  with  water. 

"Thou  sowedst  thy  seed,  and  wcUerecM  U.'—Deu- 
tertmomy  xi,  10. 

2.  To  supply  with  water  or  streams  of  water. 

3.  To  supply  with  water  for  drink. 

"Airing  and  watering  our  master's  grey  pad." — 
Steele:  Spectator,  No.  313. 

4.  To  soak  or  steep  in  water. 

"To  foresee  that  neither  the  yame  be  burnt  in  tar- 
ring, Dor  the  hempe  rotted  in  the  watertng"—ffack- 
luyt :  V<iyaget,  i.  298. 

n.  Fig. :  To  add  stock  to  that  already  issued 
by  a  company  or  state,  without  making  any 
additional  provision  for  the  payment  of  inter- 
est on  the  same.  (Comm.  Slang.)  [Water, 
«.,  II.  2.] 

"Those  which  relate  to  the  betrayal  ot  tmsta,  the 
vatering  of  stocks." — ScrHmer'a  Magazine,  Oct,  1878, 
Pl  B96. 

B.  Intransitive: 
I.  Literally : 

1.  To  shed  water  or  liquid  matter. 

"  If  thine  eyes  can  water  for  hla  death.' 

Shakesp. :  8  Eenry  YI.,  t  4. 

2.  To  make  water ;  to  void  urine. 

3.  To  get  or  take  in  water. 

"  Ealelgh  having  thus  landed,  after  he  had  watered, 
marched  forward  with  his  men."— Camden."  Sist. 
Slizabeth,  bk.  iv. 

*4.  To  drink ;  to  swallow  liquid, 

"When  you  breatbe  iu  your  watering  they  cry 
•hem !'" — Shaketp. :  1  Henry  lY., ii.  4. 

5.  To  gather  saliva,  as  a  symptom  of  appe- 
tite ;  hence,  to  have  a  longing  desire. 

"A  Spaniard's  mouth  so  watered." 

Shakesp.  :  Pericles,  It.  2. 

n.  Fig. :  To  weaken  anything  by  or  as  by 
the  addition  of  water.     [A.  II.] 

**  But  the  Attorney-General  .  .  .  interposed  with  a 
watering  amendment"— i>a%  News,  June  14,  1888. 

w4'-ter-age  (age  as  ig),  s.  [Eng.  water; 
•offe.]  Money  paid  for  transportation  by 
water. 


wa'-tered,  pa.  par.  k  a.    [Water,  v.] 

A.  As  pa.  par. :  (See  the  verb). 

B.  As  adjective : 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  Wetted  with  water. 

2.  Fabric:  Applied  to  stuffs  which  have 
been  subjected  to  a  process  by  which  the  sur- 
face assumes  a  variety  of  shades,  as  if  the 
cloth  were  covered  with  a  multitude  of  waving 
and  intersecting  lines. 

wa'-ter -course,  s.    [Eng.  water^  ».,  and 

'   course.  ] 

I,  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  A  stream  of  water ;  a  brook,  a  river. 

2.  A  channel  or  canal  made  fur  the  convey- 
ance of  water. 

"  For  scowring  the  watercourses  thorow  the  cities." 
Beaum.  &  Flet.  :  Prophetess,  lii  1. 

n.  Law :  A  right  tu  the  benefit  or  flow  of  a 
river  or  stream,  including  that  of  having  the 
course  of  the  stream  kept  free  from  any  inter- 
ruption or  disturbance  to  the  jirejudice  of  the 
proprietor  by  the  acts  of  persons  witliout  his 
own  territory,  whether  owing  to  the  diversion 
of  the  water,  or  t-o  its  obstruction  or  pollution. 

wa'-ter-cress,  &.  [Eng.  water,  s.,  and  cress.] 
Bot.  &  Comm. :  Nasturtium  offl,cinale,  an 
aquatic  plant,  having  pinnate  leaves,  with 
five  to  seven  leaflets,  the  terminal  one  be- 
ing the  largest  and  roundest,  all  somewhat 
succulent ;  petals  twice  as  large  as  the  calyx, 
white,  the  pods  linear.  It  is  common  in 
the  United  States  and  Europe  in  rivulets,  flower- 
ing fiom  May  to  October,  and  is  hirgely  used  at 
table  as  a  salad  plant.     [Nasturtium.] 

*  wa'-ter-er,  s.  [Eng.  water,  v. ;  -er.]  One 
who  or  that  which  waters ;  one  who  seeks  or 
procures  water. 

"The  natives  kept  perpetually  harassing  our 
waterers  with  stones. "—Cooft .*  Iltird  Yoyage,  bk.  v., 
ch.  iv. 

wa'-ter-^ll,  s.     [Eng.  water,  and/ali.] 

1.  A  fall  or  perpendicular  descent  of  the 
water  of  a  river  or  stream,  or  a  descent  nearly 
perpendicular  ;  a  cascade,  a  cataract. 

"  But  it  is  not  to  list  to  the  waferfaU 
That  Parisina  leaves  her  hall." 

Byron :  Parisina,  IL 

%  A  waterfall  tends  slowly  to  recede  up  the 
stream  on  which  it  exists.  This  retrogression 
is  greatly  aided  when  the  strata  consist  of 
alternate  hard  and  soft  beds  dipping  up  the 
stream.  The  running  water  and  the  spray  soon 
scoop  out  tire  soft  beds,  leaving  the  harder 
ones  without  adequate  support,  and  causing 
masses  of  them  to  fall  from  time  to  time.  As 
the  waterfall  recedes,  a  gorge  is  left  on  the 
parts  of  the  stream  from  which  it  has  gradu- 
ally moved  back.  The  gorge  below  the  falls 
of  Niagara  produced  by  the  recession  of  the 
great  cataract  extends  seven  miles,  and  must, 
as  Sir  Charles  Lyell  has  shown,  have  required 
some  thousand  years  for  its  excavation.  A 
similar  gorge  on  the  Rhine,  from  Bingen  to 
Rolandseck,  cut  by  a  now  departed  waterfall, 
is  sixty  miles  long.  Just  beneath  the  water- 
fall thereis  a  hole  like  a  "  swallow-hole."  It 
is  often  called  a  kettle.  .It  has  a  spiral  form, 
and  may  be  four  times  as  deep  as  wide,  or  of 
fi  less  proportion.  It  is  excavated  by  an  eddy 
carrying  round  pebbles. 

2.  A  neckcloth  or  scarf  that  comes  down 
over  the  breast. 

*'  In  a  gaudy-figured  satin  waistcoat  and  waterfall  ot 
the  same  material." — Hughes:  Tom  Broion  at  Oxford, 
ch.  xivi. 

W^'-ter-i-ness,  s.  [Eng.  watery;  -ness.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  watery. 

"  Wateriness  and  turgidity  of  the  eye^"~-Arbuamot. 

wa'-ter-ing,  pr.  par.,  «.,  &  s.    [Water,  v.] 
A.  &  B.  -45  pr.  par,  &  particvp.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 
C.  As  substantive : 

1.  The  act  of  overflowing,  sprinkling,  or 
wetting  with  water. 

2.  The  act  of  supplying  with  water  for 
drinking  or  other  purposes  ;  the  act  of  getting 
or  taking  in  water. 

"  [Beea]  near  the  city  walls  their  wat'ring  take." 
Dryden :  Yirgil ;  Qeorgic  iv.  282. 

3.  The  act  or  state  of  shedding  water  or 
liquid  matter. 

"  Applied  unto  the  eyes,  for  to  stay  their  continuall 
watering."— P.  Holland:  Plinie.  bk.  xxilL.  ch.  iv. 

4.  The  place  where  water  is  supplied  or 
procured ;  a  watering-place. 

5.  The  process  of  giving  a  wavy  or  wave- 


like appearance  to  anything  ;  a  mode  of  orna- 
mentation whereby  a  wave-pattern  is  pro- 
duced, or  where  the  article  subjected  to  the 
process  is  made  to  exhibit  a  wavy  lustre  and 
different  plays  of  light ;  specif.  : 

(1)  Fabric:  A  process  (said  to  have  been 
invented  by  Octavius  May,  at  Lyons,  in  the 
seventeenth  century)  of  giving  a  wave-like  ap- 
pearance to  fabrics,  by  passing  them  between 
metallic  rollers  variously  engraved,  which, 
bearing  unequally  upon  tlie  stnff,  render  the 
surface  unequal,  so  as  to  reflect  the  light  dif- 
ferently. 

(2)  The  wave-like  markings  so  produced. 
"Some  of  these  are  made  in  watered  silk,  the  wtter- 

ings  of  which  are  arranged  in  rather  narrow  stnpes." 
—Daily  Telegraph,  Dec,  B,  1887. 

(3)  A  similar  eff'ect  produced  on  metal,  as 
on  a  sword-blade,  by  welding  together  various 
qualities  of  steel. 

(4)  A  similar  effect  produced  in  house- 
painting  by  wiping  the  ground  with  a  dry 
brush,  in  a  flowing  or  irregular  manner,  while 
wet  with  colour, 

6.  Steeping  (q.v.). 
watering-call,  &-. 

Mil. :  A  call  or  sound  of  a  trumpet  on  which 
the  cavalry  assemble  to  water  their  horses. 

watering-can,  s.    A  watering-pot  (q.v.). 
watering-cart,  s.    A  water-cart  (q.v.). 
watering-place,  s. 

1.  A  place  where  water  may  be  procured, 
as  for  cattle,  a  ship,  &c. 

"In  Australia,  special  water-demous  Infest  pools 
and  watering-places."— Tylor :  Prim.  Cult.  (ed.  1878), 
U.  209. 

2.  A  town  or  place  to  which  people  resort 
at  certain  seasons,  in  order  to  drink  mineral 
waters,  or  for  bathing,  as  at  the  seaside. 

watering-pot,  s.  A  hand-vessel,  with 
a  rose,  for  sprinkling  water  on  plants  and  tlio 
like  ;  a  watering-can,  a  water-pot. 

Watering-pot  shell : 

Zool. :  Any  individual  of  the  genus  Asper- 
gillum.  The  minute  valves  at  the  extremity 
of  the  tube  bear  some  resemblance  to  the  rosa 
of  a  watering-pot. 

watering-trough,  s.  A  trough  at  which 
horses  or  cattle  drink. 

*  wa'-  ter  -ish,  *  wat  -  or  -ishe,  ».    [Eng, 

water;  -ish.] 
I.  Literally : 

1.  Somewhat  or  rather  watery  ;  resembling 
water ;  thin  as  a  liquor. 

"Fed  upon  auch  nice  and  wateriah diet." 

STiakesp.  :  Othello,  Ui  8. 

2.  Moist,  damp,  humid,  wet. 

"  Not  all  the  dukes  of  waterish  BurguDdy," 

Shakesp. :  Lear,  L  1. 
II.  Fig. :  Weak,  insipid,  poor. 

"The  vnsauouryandu>aferiaAelettre  of  Moseabiwe.'* 
—  Udal:  Johnii. 

* wa'-ter-ish-ness,  s.  [Eng.  waterish ;  -twss.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  waterish. 

"  Waterishness,  which  is  like  the  seroeity  of  our 
blood." — Floyer. 

W^'-ter-land-erg,  s.  pi.    [See  def.] 

Church  Hist. :  A  name  given  to  the  less 
rigid  portion  of  the  Mennonites,  because  the 
majority  of  them  belonged  to  a  district  called 
Waterland,  in  the  north  of  Holland.  They 
are  almost  exactly  similar  in  their  principles 
to  the  English  Baptists.  They  are  sometimes 
called  Johannites,  from  Han  (—John)  de  Rys, 
one  of  their  leaders  in  the  sixteenth  century. 

*w^'-ter-less,  *  w^'-ter-lesse,  a.  [Eng. 
water;  -less.]    Destitute  of  water ;  dry. 

"The  parched  earth  will  be  more  waterless  than 
ever."— Field,  Jan.  21.  1888. 

wa'-ter-logged,  a.  [Eng.  water;  log;  -ed.] 
Lying  like  a  •  log  on  the  water.  (Said  of  a 
ship,  when  by  leaking  and  receiving  a  great 
quantity  of  water  into  her  hold  she  has  be- 
come so  heavy  as  to  be  nearly  if  not  altogether 
unmanageable,  though  still  keeping  afloiit.) 

w^'-ter-m^m-ma,  a.  [Eng.  water^  and 
mamma.] 
Anthrop. :  A  water-spirit  (q.v.). 
"  They  have  also  dreadful  stories  couceminr  a 
horrible  beast  called  the  watermaTtima,  which,  when 
It  happens  to  take  a  spite  against  a  canoe,  rises  out  ol 
the  river,  and,  in  the  most  unrelenting  manner  po» 
Bible,  carries  both  canoe  and  Indians  down  to  th« 
bottom  with  it,  and  there  destroys  them." — Wofsrw 
ton :  Wanderings  ;  First  Journey,  ch.  i. 


f&te,  l&t,  f&re,  amidst,  what,  f&ll,  father;   we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  p9^ 
or«  wore,  wqI^  work,  whd,  son;  mato^  cub,  oiire,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full;  try,  Syrian.    £e,  oe  =  e ;  ey  =  a ;  qu  =  kw. 
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wa'-ter  man,  s,    [Eng.  toater,  and  man.] 
I.  Ordinary  Langttage : 

1.  One  who  manages  water-craft ;  a  boat- 
man, a  ferryman  ;  one  who  plies  for  liire  on 
rivers,  &c. 

"  They  oi-dered  the  wateitnen  to  let  fall  their  oara 
more  gently. "—Dryden:  Essat/a;  0/  Dramatic  Poesie. 

2.  A  man  who  waits  at  a  cab-stand  for  the 
purpose  of  supplying  the  horses  with  water, 
caUing  the  cabmen  when  absent,  and  the  like, 
for  which  he  receives  a  small  fee  from  the 
men. 

"  'Here  you  are,  air,*  shouted  a  strange  speoimeii  of 
the  huiiiiui  race,  iu  a  aaekclotU  coat,  ami  apron  of  the 
Baine,  who,  with  a  br.iss  label  and  miniber  round  hia 
lieck.  looked  as  If  he  wei-e  catalogued  in  some  collec- 
tiou  of  rarities.  This  waa  tiie  waterman."— Dickena  : 
Pickwick,  ch.  ii, 

II.  Anthrop. :  A  water-demon. 
"  In  Bohemia,  a  recent  account  (18(J4)  saya  that  the 
flBhermen  iu  Bohemia  do  not  venture  to  aiiatch  a 
drowniug  mau  front  tht  waters.  They  fear  tiiat  the 
watei-mnn  {i.e.,  water-demon)  would  take  away  their 
luck  in  fishing,  and  drown  themaelves  at  tlie  first  op- 
portunity."—rvior;  P}-im.  Cult.  (ed.  ie73).  i.  109. 

waterman's  knot,  s.  A  sailor's  mode 
of  bending  a  rope  to  a  post  or  bollard. 

"" wa'-ter-man-ship,  s.  [Eng.  waterman; 
■ship.]  The  art,  skill,  or  science  of  managing 
a  boat. 


wa'-ter-pro6f,  i*.  &  *.  [Eng.  water,  and 
proof.  ] 

A,  As  adj. :  Impervious  to  water ;  so  firm 
and  compact  as  to  resist  water :  as,  water- 
proof cloth,  leather,  &c.  Many  solutions  and 
compositions  have  been  employed  for  the  pur- 
pose of  rendering  cloth,  &g.,  waterproof,  but 
indiarubber  has  now  nearly  superseded  all 
other  agents. 

"  My  waterproof  coat  did  not  keep  me  dry."— Field, 
April  4,  X885. 

B.  As  subst. :  Cloth  rendered  impervious  to 
water;  specif.,  a  coat,  cloak,  or  other  article 
of  dress  made  of  such  material. 

Wa'-ter-pro6f,  v.t.     [Waterproof,  a.] 

1.  To  render  impervious  to  water,  as  cloth, 
leather,  &c. 

2.  To  dress  or  wrap  in  a  waterproof. 

"  Those  who  were  Dot  waterproofed  were  decidedly 
vet."— Field,  Dec.  17.  1887. 

wa'-ter-proof-ing,  s  [Eng.  waterproof; 
-ing.] 

1.  The  act  or  process  of  rendering  water- 
proof or  impervious  to  water. 

2.  Any  substance,  as  caoutchouc,  a  solution 
of  soap  and  alum,  or  of  isinglass  with  infusion 
of  galls,  for  rendering  cloth,  leather,  &c., 
impervious  to  water. 

W^' -  ter  -  scape,  s.  [Formed  from  Eng. 
water,  s.,  on  analogy  of  landscape  (q.v.).]  A 
painting  representing  a  scene  on  a  river  or 
lake  or  at  sea. 

_"  The  Qev  Asaoclate  will  send  to  the  Academy  a 


Wa'-ter-shed,  s.  [Eng.  water,  s.,  and  shed.} 
[Shed(1),  s.] 

Phys.  Geog. :  A  dividing  line,  generally 
formed  by  a  mountain  range,  running  between 
adjacent  rivers,  seas,  lakes,  &c.,  and  repre- 
senting the  limit  from  which  water  naturally 
flows  in  opposite  directions.  When  a  water- 
shed casts  its  water  in  more  than  two  direc- 
tions, it  is  said  to  be  quaquaversal. 

Wa'-ter-side, s.  [Eng.  tya(er,  s.,andsid«.]  The 
brink  of  water  ;  the  bank  or  margin  of  a  river, 
stream,  lake,  &c.  ;  the  sea-shore. 

"  He  now  departed  from  the  waterside  In  tratt- 
qailUty."— Goldsmith:  Ensay  3. 

T  Sometimes  used  attributively. 
Wa'-ter-spdi^t,  a.   [Eng,  water,  s.,  and  spout] 

Meteor.:  A  remarkable  phenomenon  occur- 
ring for  the  most  part  at  sea,  but  occasion- 
ally on  land,  though  generally  in  this  latter 
case  in  the  neighbourhood  of  water.  A  water- 
spout at  sea  is  usually  formed  in  the  follow- 
ing manner :  a  dense  cloud  projects  from  its 
centre  a  body  of  vapour,  in  form  something 
like  a  sugar-loaf  with  the  point  downward. 
This  cone  is  agitated  by  the  wind  until  it 
assumes  a  spiral  form,  and  gradually  dips 
more  and  more  towards  the  sea,  where  a 
second  cone  is  formed  having  its  point  up- 
ward. The  clouds  above  and  the  water  be- 
low are  violently  agitated  by  the  physical 
influences  at  work.    Suddenly  the  descending 


and  ascending  cones  of  Wftter  or  vapour  meet 
in  mid-air,  and  form  one  united  pillar  which 
moves  onward  v;^rtically  in  calm  weather,  but 
obliquely  to  the  hoi-izon  when  acted  on  by 
the  wind.  The  junction  of  the  two  cones  is 
generally  aueonipaniL^d  by  an  electric  flash. 
After  continuing;  in  this  form  for  a  short 
time  the  waterspout  bursts,  in  some  cases 
witli  terrific  violence,  and  to  the  destruction 
of  anything  in  the  vicinity.  Many  a  ship 
has  been  overwhelmed  in  this  manner,  and 
sunk  in  a  moment  with  all  on  board.  In 
November,  1855,  five  vessels  were  destroyed 
by  a  waterspout  in  the  harbour  of  Tunis. 
"  Waterspouts  on  land  "  are  phenomena  of  a 
diflerent  description,  being  merely  heavy  falls 
of  rain  of  a  very  lucal'  thaiauter,  usually 
known  in  the  United  States  as  clondbursts. 
They  are  often  destructive.  On  Aug.  30, 1878, 
the  town  of  Miekolcz,  in  Hungary,  was  de- 
stroyed by  one  with  considerable  loss  of  life. 
These  phenomena  are,  however,  more  com- 
mon in  India  than  in  Europe.  One  which 
occurred  at  Dum-Dum,  near  Calcutta,  was 
ascertained  to  be  1,500  feet  in  height,  and  it 
deluged  half  a  square  mile  of  territory  to  a 
depth  of  six  inches.  The  cause  of  tliese  phe- 
nomena has  been  aajuined  to  be  (1)  electri- 
city ;  (2)  vortical  motion  ;  or  (3)  a  ciombination 
of  these  causes.  M.  Weyher  has,  however, 
succeeded  in  producing  them  artificially,  and 
his  method  shows  that  vortical  motion  is  the 
great  factor  in  the  production  of  waterspouts. 
By  means  of  a  rotating  tourniquet  placed 
over  cold  water,  an  aerial  eddy  is  caused 
which  draws  up  the  water,  in  the  form  of  a 
spout  composed  of  drops,  to  a  considerable 
height ;  when  the  water  is  heated  a  clearly 
defined  waterspout  is  seen.  With  from  1,500 
to  2,000  rotations  per  minute,  the  vapour  from 
heated  water  condenses  into  a  visible  sheath, 
enveloping  a  clearly-defined  and  rarefied  nu- 
cleus, conical,  and  tapering  downwards.  As 
in  natural  marine  spouts,  water-drops  are 
carried  up  and  thrown  out  beyoud  the  influ- 
ence of  the  upward  current. 

wa'-ter-tight  igh  silent),  a.  [Eng.  water, 
and  tight.]  So  tight  as  to  retain  or  not  to 
admit  water. 

"  Sufficiently  waterticfht  for  use  without  caulking." 
—Cook:  First  Voyage,  bk,  i.,  ch.  xviii. 

wa'-ter-worU,  s.  [Eng.  water,  s.,  and  work,  s.] 

*  1.  Cloth  painted  with  water-colour,  size, 
or  distemper,  sometimes  used  for  hangings, 
instead  of  tapestry,  and  for  tents. 

"For  thy  walls  a  pretty  alight  drollery,  or  the  Ger- 
man hunting  in  waterwork,  ia  worth  a  thousand  of 
these  bed-hanginga,  and  these  fly-bitteu  tapeatriea."— 
Shakesp. :  2  Henry  IV.,  Ii.  l. 

2.  Ornamental  wall-painting  in  distemper. 
(Weale.) 

3.  Plural: 

(1)  A  term  commonly  applied  to  the  aggre- 
gate of  the  constructions  and  appliances  for 
the  collection,  preservation,  and  distribution 
of  water  for  domestic  purposes,  for  the  work- 
ing of  machinery,  or  the  like,  for  the  use  of 
communities. 

*  (2)  The  structure  or  structures  in  which  a 
spout,  jet,  or  shower  of  water  is  produced ; 
also,  an  ornamental  fountain  or  fountains ; 
also,  an  exhibition  or  exhibitions  of  the  play 
of  fountains.    {Bp.  Wilkifis.) 

(3)  The  urinary  organs  (q.v.).    (Slang.} 

wa'-ter-wort,  s.    [Eng.  water,  s.,  and  wort.] 

Botany : 

1.  (Sing) :  (1)  The  genus  Elatine  (q.v.),  spec. 
E.  Hydropiper ;  (2)  Asplenium  TrichoTJianes. 
(Britten  <&  Holland.) 

2.  (PI.):  The  order  Philydraceae  (q.v.). 
{Lindley.) 

•wk'-ter-ft  *  wa-ter-ie,  i*.  [Eng.  water,  s. ; 
-y.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  water, 

2.  Resembling  water ;  thin  or  transparent, 
like  water. 

3.  Consisting  of  water. 

"  When  Phcebe  doth  behold 
Her  ailver  visage  in  the  watery  glass," 

Shakesp. :  Attdsummer  Night's  Dream,  L  1. 

4.  Filled  with  water  ;  abounding  with  water. 

"  This  gross  watery  pumpkin." 

Shakesp. :  Merry  Wives,  ilL  & 

5.  Hence,  tasteless,  insipid,  vapid. 

"  The  opinion  being  that  they  are  more  wateru 
when  cooked  than  any  other  kind. " — Daily  Telegraph, 
Aug.  20,  18ii5. 


6.  Filled  with  tears  ;  tearful,  weeping. 

"  Her  wat'ry  eyes 
Bent  on  the  eavfh," 

Beaum.  &  Flet. :  Maid's  Tragedy,  1. 

7.  Running  with  any  liquid  secretion  or 
humour. 

"  To  stay  the  running  and  wuterie  eyea"— /•.  SoU 
land:  Plini^,  bk.  xxi.,  ch,  xix. 

*  8.  Having  a  longing  or  vehement  desire; 
vehemently  desiring ;  watering. 

■■  When  that  the  watery  palate  tastes  indeed 
Love's  thrice  repured  nectar." 

Shakesp. :  Troiltis  &  Creasida,  iil.  2, 

II.  Her.  :  A  term  sometimes  used  for  Ond6 
(q.v.). 

watery-'flounder,  s- 

Ichthy.  :  A  popular  name  fur  the  American 
o)'  Spotted  Turbot,  Rhombus  maculatv^  It  is 
from  twelve  to  eighteen  inches  long,  and  re- 
sembles the  Brill  more  than  any  other  Euro- 
pean li.sh.  It  occurs  along  the  coast  of  New 
England  and  the  middle  states,  and  is  excel- 
lent eating.    (Ripley  &  Dana.) 

watery-ttision,  s. 

C/tem.  :  The  dissolving  of  a  salt  in  its  own 
water  of  crystallization  on  heating, 

wat-s6'-ni-a,  s.  [Named  by  'Miller  after  hia 
friend,  Dr.  Wm.  Watson,  a  London  apothe- 
cary.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Iridacese,  closely  akin  to 
Gladiolus.  The  species,  which  are  many,  are 
natives  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Several 
are  cultivated  in  Bi-itish  greenhouses.  Wat- 
sonia  brevifoliahas  blossoms  of  micaceous  hue, 
whicli  glitter  in  the  sun  ;  W.  mexicana  is  also 
very  showy;  W.  iridifolia  is  a  border  plant. 

watt,  s.  [After  James  Watt  (1736-1819),  the 
celebrated  engineer.] 

Elect. :  (See  extract).  [Unit,  II.  3.  (2), 
4.  (7).] 

"Dr.  Siemens  brouKht  forward  the  proposals  con. 
tajned  in  his  {iresldeutial  address  for  some  addltioni 
to  the  list  of  "practical  units'  employed  by  elec- 
triciims.     Two  of    hia  units  were  unanimously  ap- 

S roved— namely,  (1)  the  watt,  which  is  the  rate  of 
olng  work  when  a  current  of  one  ampere  passes 
through  a  resistance  ol  one  ohm,  .  . .  Oue  horse  power 
la  equal  to  716  waCts.''—Athenceu7n,  Sept.  2,  1882. 

watte'-vill-ite,  s.  [After  M.  V.  Watteville, 
of  Paris  ;  sufl'.  -ite  (Min.).] 

Min. :  A  mineral  occurring  in  very  minute 
acicular  crystals,. forming  finely  fibrous  aggre- 
gates ;  crystallization,  uiioertain;  sp.  gr.,  1'81; 
colour,  white  ;  lustre,  silky.  Compos. :  essen- 
tially a  hydrated  sulphate  of  lime,  soda, 
potash,  magnesia,  yielding  the  typical  form  ula, 
RSO4  +  2aq. 

wat'-tle,  *  wat-el,  *  wat-le,  s.  [A.S.  watel, 
watul,  the  original  sense  being  something 
twined  or  woven  together,  a  hurdle  woven 
with  twigs,  a  bag  of  woven  stuff;  hence,  the 
baggy  flesh  on  a  bird's  neck.  (Skmt.)'] 
I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  A  hurdle  made  of  interwoven  rods  or 
wands. 

"  No  hearth  the  Are,  no  vent  the  smoke  receivea. 
The  walls  are  wattles,  and  the  covering  leaves/ 
Scott:  Poacher. 

2.  A  rod  laid  on  a  roof  to  support  the 
thatch.    (Simmonds.) 

3.  A  twig,  a  wand.    (Scotch.) 

"  Nae  whip  nor  spur,  but  just  a  wattle 
0  Bftugh  or  hazel." 
Bums :  A  uld  Farmer  to  his  A  uld  Mart. 

4.  The  fleshy  lobe  that  gi'ows  under  the 
throat  of  the  domestic  fowl,  or  any  appendage 
of  the  like  kind,  as  an  excrescence  about  the 
mouth  of  some  fishes. 

"  Nor  are  his  comb  and  hia  wattles  Sa  vain,  for  they 
are  an  ornament  becoming  his  martial  spii it. "—J/ore; 
Antidote  against  Atheism,  bk.  ii.,  ch.  xi. 

II.  Bot. :  A  colonial  Australian  and  Tas- 
manian  name  loosely  applied  to  vai-ious  spe- 
cies of  Acacia.  Black  Wattle  is  (1)  Acacia 
decurrens,  (2)  A.  Tuollissima ;  Green  Wattle  is 
also  A.  decurrens,  and  Silver  Wattle,  A.  mol- 
lissivm.  The  Wattle  of  Tasmania  is  A.  deal- 
bata.    Called  also  Wattles.    [Wattle-bark.] 

TT  Wattle  and  daub :  The  name  given  to  a 
rough  method  of  constructing  cottages.  It 
consists  of  twigs  interwoven  and  covered  with 
mud  or  clay. 


wattle-baric,  s.  The  bark  of  various 
Australian  Acacias,  spec.  Acacia  decurrens, 
A.  melanoxylon,  A.  dmlbata,  A.  Jloribunda, 
and  A.  affinis.  It  is  largely  exported  to 
Europe  to  be  used  in  dyeing,  and  the  trees 
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are  so  largely  destroyed  to  furnish  it  that 
vast  tracts  of  Aracia  forest  in  Australia  are 
now  left  bars.  A.  decurrem  is  cultivated  for 
its  bark  in  the  Neilgherry  Hills  and  some 
other  parts  of  India ;  but  tlie  ordinary  Indian 
wattle-baik  is  furnished  by  A.  arabica, 

•wattle-bird,  s. 

Ornithology  : 

1.  Meliphaga  phrygia  (=  Anthochoera  carun- 
culata).  Called  also  Wattled  and  Warty-faced 
Honey-eater.     [Meliphaga.] 

2.  The  Brash-turkey  (q.v.). 
■wattle-crow,  s. 

Ornith.  (W.) ;  iSwainson's  name  for  the  Glau- 
copinae  (q.v.). 
wattle-turkey,  s. 
Ornith. :  The  Brush-turkey  (q.v.). 

wattle-wood,  s. 

Bot. :  Lcetia  Thamnia. 
wattle-work,  s.    Wicker-work. 

"The  huts  were  probably  more  generally  made  of 
toattle-worJt,  like  those  of  the  Swiss  lakes."— flawiiina.' 
Early  JIan  in  Britain,  ch,  viii. 

wat'-tle,  *wat-el-en,  v.t.    [Wattle,  s.] 

1.  To  bind  with  twigs. 

"  \nd  watelide  hit  and  wallyde  hit." 

Piers  Ploughman,  p.  383. 

2.  To  twist,  to  interweave,  to  interlace,  to 

Slait;  to  form  into  a  kind  of  net-work  with 
exible  brandies. 

"  The  Bides  and  top  of  the  houae  are  filled  up  with 
boughs  coarsely  wattled  between  the  poles.  — 
Damtner .-  Voyages  (an.  1691). 

3.  To  form  by  interwoven  twigs. 

"His  wnttted  cotes  the  shepheard  plants." 

Warion  :  Ode  on  the  Approach  of  Spring. 

wat'-tled  (le  as  el),  a.    [Eng.  wattl(e);  -ed.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang.  &  Zool. :  Furnished  with 
wattles.     [Wattle,  t>.,  1.  4.] 

"  The  loattled  cocks  strut  to  and  fro," 

LongfeUow:  The  Wayside  Inn.     (Prelude.) 

2.  Bot. :  Having  processes  like  the  wattles 
©fa  cock,  as  Rhinanihus  alectrolophus. 

wattled  and  combed,  a. 

Her.  :  Said  of  a  cock,  when  the  gills  and 
comb  are  borne  of  a  different  tincture  from 
that  of  the  body, 

wattled  bird  of  paradise,  s. 

Ornith. :  Paradigalla  carunculata,  from  New 
Guinea. 

wattled  honey-eater,  s.  [Wattle- 
bird.] 

Wat'-tling>  *  waf -ling,  s.  [Eng.  waUl(e) ; 
•ing.] 

1.  The  act  of  plaiting  or  interweaving 
boughs  or  twigs  together. 

2.  The  framework  so  formed. 

"  Made   with    a    watling    of    canes    or   sticks. "— 
Dampier:  Voyages  (an.  Uii.) 

wau'-ble,  v.i,  [Wobble.]  To  swing,  to  reeL 
(Scotch.) 

"  An.'  ran  them  till  they  a'  did  wauble.' 

Bums  :  AuZd  Farmer  to  hit  AtOd  Mare. 

wanch,  waugh  (ch,  gh  guttural),  a.  [Ct 
Icel.  valgr  =  lukewarm  ;  A.8.  wealg.]  Un- 
pleasant to  the  taste  or  smell ;  nauseous,  bad, 
worthless. 

wancht,  waught  (ch,  gh  guttural),  s.  [A 
variant  of  qtiaght,  itself  a  variant  of  quaff.]  A 
large  dmught  of  any  liquid.    (Scotch.) 

"Togie  them  a  leaught  o'  drink  and  ahannock." — 
Bcott :  Old  Mortaiity.  ch.  iv. 

Wauf,  wauff^  s.    [Wave.]    A  wave,  a  flap. 

"  Deil  a  lonuff  ol  his  coat-tail  could  I  see." — Scott  : 
Heart  of  Midlothian,  ch.  IL 

wauk'-rife,  ».  [Scotch waTifc  =  wake;  •rifz.^ 
Wakeful. 

"  Wail  through  the  dreary  midnight  hour 
Till  laav^eriSe  mom  1 " 
Burnt :  Elegy  on  Captain  Eenderaon. 

Waul  (1),  v.i.  [From  the  sound  made.]  To  cry 
as  a  cat ;  to  squall. 

waul  (2),  v.i.    [Wawl  (2).] 

Waur,  a.    [See  def.]    Worse.    (Scotch.) 

■"Vanity  and  waurl'  said  the  Dominie." — Scott: 
Guy  Mannerivg,  ch.  t. 

W&ur,  V.t.  [Waur,  a.]  To  overcome,  to  worst. 
(Scotch.) 

"  Was  like  to  he  ■waured  afore  the  session  for  want 
of  a  paper."— Scow .'  Antiquity,  ch,  ix. 


wave,  s.     [Wave,  v.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  In  the  same  sense  as'II. 

"  He  that  wavereth  is  like  a  wM>e  of  the  ae*  driven 
with  the  wind  and  tosaed."— y«JHes  i.  6. 

2.  Anything  resembling  a  wave  in  character 
or  appearance  ;  as — 

(1)  One  of  a  series  of  undulating  inequalities 
on  a  surface  ;  an  undulation  ;  a  swelling  out- 
line. 

"  Without  wlioso  unmberless  warns  or  curls,  which 
usually  arise  from  sMnd-holea  a  little  suioolheu  in 
polisliiug  with  putty."— iTewion. 

(2)  Tlie  undulating  streak  or  line  of  lustre 
on  cloth,  watered  and  calendered. 

(3)  Anything  which  advances  and  recedes, 
rises  and  falls,  comes  and  goes,  or  increase.^ 
and  diminishes  with  some  degree  of  regular 
recurrence,  like  a  wave  :  as,  a  wave  of  preju- 
dice, a  wave  of  popularity,  &c. 

3.  Water.    (Poetical.) 

"  By  the  salt  uiace  of  the  Mediterranean." 

Shakesp. :  Love's  Labour's  Last,  v.  1. 

*  4.  A  throng  of  people  borne. along  together. 
(Shakesp. :  CyinbeliTie,  v.  3.) 

5.  A  waving  or  undulating  motion  ;  a  .signal 
made  by  waving  the  hand,  a  flag,  or  the  like. 

II.  Physics:  An  undulation;  a  movement 
which,  though  it  seems  progressive,  is  in 
reality  only  up  and  down,  or,  to  a  ceitain 
extent,  to  and  fro,  thougli  it  is  transmitted 
to  a  distance  by  the  fact  that  at  each  suc- 
cessive point  the  otherwise  similar  motion 
of  a  single  particle  takes  place  a  little 
later  in  time  =  the  time  which  it  takes  for 
the  motion  to  be  communicated  from  the 
preceding  moving  particle.  Waves  exist  in 
water,  in  air  (sound-waves),  in  ether  (light- 
waves), &e.  [Sound,  Undulatory-theoey.] 
A  wave  upon  the  open  ocean  alternately 
rises  into  a  ridge  and  sinks  into  a  depres- 
sion (the  trougli  of  the  sea).  Anything  float- 
ing, say  a  quantity  of  sargasso  sea-weed,  rises 
on  a  billow  and  sinks  again  as  the  wave 
falls,  without  otherwise  changing  its  place. 
Even  the  undulatory  movement  affects  the 
water  only  to  a  few  feet  in  depth,  where, 
unless  there  are  submarine  currents,  all  is 
still.  When  a  wave  comes  inshore  and  enters 
a  narrow  gulf,  it  becomes  affected  both  by  the 
return  of  the  reflex  waves  from  its  sides  and 
the  friction  of  the  bottom,  if  the  water  be 
shallow,  so  that  instead  of  a  movement  mainly 
up  and  down,  it  now  becomes  progressive,  and 
breaks  in  a  series  of  billows  on  the  sands  or 
rocks.  In  the  former  case  the  water  runs 
up  the  sand,  and  then  recedes  considerably 
before  the  next  wave  comes  in.  Sea  waves 
are  mainly  caused  by  the  wind.  If  a  breeze 
blowing  off  the  shore  cause  ripples  near  the 
land,  these  will  rise  higher  the  farther  they 
are  from  the  shore  if  the  cause  which  brought 
them  into  being  continues  to  operate.  Out 
on  the  open  ocean  they  rise  to  some  feet  in 
elevation,  hut  it  is  a  great  exaggeration  to  call 
them  "  mountains  high "  :  they  have,  how- 
ever, been  witnessed  approximately  sixty  feet 
from  trough  to  summit  in  the  Atlantic. 
When  they  rise  into  a  sharp  ridge,  and 
the  wind  is  strong,  they  crest  over,  break, 
and  fall  on  the  leeward  side  with  abund- 
ant spi"ay;  but  this  does  not  occur  on  the 
ocean  to  the  same  extent  as  near  shore.  The 
force  of  waves  is  so  great  that,  geologically 
viewed,  they  are  a  potent  force  in  altering  the 
conformation  of  coasts.  When  in  a  storm 
they  break,  with  transcendent  force  on  a 
shore  they  scoop  out  soft  shales  into  caves, 
allowing  the  harder  rocks  above  in  time  to 
fall  in,  or  they  break  off  portions  of  those 
harder  rocks  themselves,  besides  grinding 
against  each  other  any  fallen  slabs  which  may 
already  be  lying  on  the  beach. 

wave-bome,  u.  Borne  or  carried  on  or 
by  the  waves. 

wave-breast,  s. 

Judaism:  The  breast  of  an  animal  which 
has  been  ofi"ered  in  sacriflce  used  as  a  wave- 
offering  (q.v.). 

wave-length,  s.  The  distance  between 
the  crests  of  two  adjacent  waves,  or  between 
the  lowest  parts  of  the  depressions  on  each 
side  of  a  wave. 

wave-line  principle,  s. 

Ship-build. :  The  principle  of  building  ships 
with  contours  scientifically  adapted  to  the 
curves  of  the  sea- waves  they  have  to  traverse. 
It  was  introduced  by  Mr.  Scott  Russell  in 


consequence  of  experiments  made  by  him  in 
183-i.  Two  years  later  a  Committee  of  the 
British  Association  was  appointed  to  report 
on  the  subject.  The  principle  is  now  gene- 
rally adopted. 

wave-loaf,  s. 

Judaism :  A  loaf  for  a  wave-oflfering  (q.v.). 

wave-moths,  s.  pi. 

Entotn. :  The  Acidalidse,  a  family  of  Geo- 
meter Moths. 

wave-motion,  s.  Motion  in  curves  alter- 
nately concave  and  convex,  like  that  of  the 
waves  of  the  sea ;  undulatory  motion. 

wave-ofiTerlng,  s. 

Judaism :  Heb.  np^:n  (tenuphah)  ~  agita- 
tion, tumult,  a  wave-offering,  from  Fjia  (nuph) 
—  to  agitate,  to  wave.  An  offering  which  is 
believed  by  the  Rabbis  to  have  been  waved 
to  the  four  points  of  the  compass,  "before 
the  Lord,"  as  an  acknowledgment  of  his 
sovereignty  over  the  earth.  It  is  often  com- 
bined with  the  similar  heave-offering,  believed 
to  have  been  waved  upwards  as  an  acknow- 
ledgment of  his  rule  over  heaven.  It  is  con- 
nected also  with  the  peace-offering,  of  which 
it,  as  a  rule,  constituted  a  part.  When  an 
animal  was  presented  in  sacrifice,  the  slioulder 
was  often  offered  as  a  heave-offering  and  the 
breast  as  wave-offering.  [Wave-bheast.]  Both 
afterwards  became  the  perquisites  of  the 
priests.  On  the  second  day  of  the  Passover 
a  sheaf  was  waved.  At  Pentecost  two 
lambs  of  the  first  year  were  to  be  offered  aa 
a  peace-offering,  and  both  were  to  be  waved, 
(Lev.  X.  14,  xxiii.  11-15,  20 ;  Numb.  vi.  20, 
xviii.  11.) 

"  And  waved  them  for  a  wave-offering  before  tbo 
Lord." — Leo.  viii.  27. 

wave-path,  «. 

Physics :  Any  radial  line  along  which  an 
eartliquake  is  propagated  from  its  origin. 
[Seismic-centre.] 

\irave-shell,  s. 

Physics :  One  of  the  waves  of  alternate  com- 
pression and  expansion,  propagated  during  an 
earthquake  in  all  directions  from  the  seismic 
centre  to  the  earth's  surface.  Theoretically 
these  should  have  the  form  of  concentric 
shells ;  but,  as  the  earth's  crust  is  made  up 
of  rocks  varying  greatly  in  density  and  elas- 
ticity, the  waves  will  necessarily  have  greater 
velocity  in  one  direction  than  in  another, 
whilst  the  transit  of  the  wave  may  be  inter- 
rupted by  breach  of  continuity  in  the  trans- 
mitting medium.    (Encyc.  Brit.) 

wave-trap,  s. 

Hydr.  Eng. :  A  widening  inward  of  the  sides 
of  piers,  to  afford  space  for  storm-waves  which 
roll  in  at  the  entrance  to  spread  and  extend 
themselves. 

wave-wine,  s. 

Bot. :  Convolvulus,  or  Calystegia  sepivm,  and 
Convolvulus  arvensis,    (Britten  &  ifoItoTia.) 

wave-worn,  a.    Worn  by  the  waves. 

"  The  wave-worn  homa  of  the  echoing  bank." 

Tennyson:  Dying  Swan,  39. 

wave(l),  v.i.  &  t.  [A.S.  wajian;  cogn.  with 
O.  Icel.  vafa,  vafra,  vajla  =  to  waver ;  vajl  = 
hesitation ;  vd/a,  vdfa,  vaja  —  to  swing,  to 
vibrate  ;  M.  H.  Ger.  waben=  to  wave ;  imbe- 
ren,  wabelen,  w^elen  ^  to  fluctuate.] 

A,  Intransitive : 

1.  To  be  moved  loosely  one  way  and  the 
other  ;  to  play  loosely  ;  to  float,  to  flutter. 
"  Those  fotemen  .  .  .  eaw  the  baners  and  standerdea 
wave  with  the  wynde."— Bemera ."  Froissart ;  GronycXe, 
vol.  i.,  ch.  ciii. 

1 2.  To  be  moved  as  a  signal ;  to  beckon. 

*  3.  To  waver  ;  to  be  in  an  unsettled  stat* ; 
to  hesitate,  to  fluctuate. 

"  He  waned  indifferently  betwixt  doing  them  neither 
good  nor  haxm."— Shakesp. :  Coriolanus,  li.  2. 

B.  Transitive : 

1.  To  move  one  way  and  the  other ;  to  move 
to  and  fro ;  to  brandish, 

"  King  HelenuB  wav'd  high  the  Thraclan  blade."* 
Pope  :  Homer  ;  lUad  xiti,  726. 

t  2.  To  signify,  command,  or  denote  by  a 
waving  motion ;  to  indicate  by  a  wave  of  the 
hand  or  the  like  ;  to  give  a  waving  signal  for. 

"  She  spoke,  and  bowing  waved 
Dismissal."  Tennyson  :  Princess,  li.  84. 

*  3.  To  raise  into  irregularities  of  surface. 

*  i.  To  waft ;  to  bear  or  carry  through  a 
buoyant  medium. 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fSll,  Cather ;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there ;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;  go,  pot« 
or,  wore,  wolt  work,  wh6,  son;  mute,  ciib*  cure,  qnite,  cur,  rule,  full;  try,  Syritm.    se,  ca  ='  e;  «y  =  a;  qu  =  l£W» 


wave— wax 
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5.  To  attract  the  attention  of,  or  to  direct, 
by  a  waving  motion  ;  to  sigiml  by  waving  the 
hand  or  the  like  ;  to  beckon. 

"  Itwaeej  me  forth  again  ;— I'll  follow  it." 

Sfiokesp. :  Samltt,  L  4. 

■wave  (2),v.t.    [Waive.) 

*  wave,  pret.  of  v.    [Weave.] 

waved,  pa.  par.  &  a.    [Wave  (1),  v,J 
A-  As  pa.  par. :  (See  the  verb), 
B,  As  adjective : 
L  Ordinary  Language : 
1.  Moved  to  and  fro,  or  one  way  and  the 
other ;  brandished. 

*  2.  Variegated  in  lustre  ;  watered, 

"  The  waved  water  chamelot  wjia  from  the  begiDnlnr 
eateemed  tlie  richest  and  bravest  weariog."— /*.  Hot- 
land:  Plinie,  blc.  viii.,  ch.  xlviiL 

H.  Technically : 

1.  Bot. :  [Undulated,  2.]. 

2.  Entom. :  Having  the  margin  of  the  body 
indented  with  a  series  or  succession  of  arched 
segments  or  incisions. 

3.  Her. :  The  same  as  Onde  (q.v.). 

*  wave'-less,  a.  [Eng.  wave,  s. ;  -less.]  Free 
&om  waves ;  not  waving ;  not  disturbed  or 
agitated ;  still. 

*  wave'-let,  s.  [Eng.  wave,  a. ;  dimin.  auff. 
•let.]    A  little  wave ;  a  ripple  on  water. 

"  How  its  viaveleta  laugh  and  glisten." 

Longfellow :  DriTiMnff  Sortff. 

wave' -like.  a.  [Eng.  wave,  s.,  and  like.]  Like 
or  resembling  a  wave  or  waves. 

Wa'-vell-ite,  s.  [After  Dr.  Wavell,  who  dis- 
covered it ;  suff.  -ite  (Min.).] 

Min. :  An  orthorhombic  mineral,  mostly 
occurrinj^  in  globular  or  hemispherical  groups 
of  radiating  crystals.  Hardness,  3*25  to  I ; 
sp.  gr.,  2  337 ;  lustre,  vitreous,  sometimes 
resinous  j  colour,  white,  shades  of  yellow, 
green,  gi"ay,  brown,  black.  Compos.  :  phos- 
phoric acid,  34-4;  alumina,  37 '3 ;  water,  28'3 
=  100,  which  is  equivalent  to  the  formula, 
3AI2O32PO5  +  12H0. 

Wav'-er,  v.i.  [A  freq.  from  wave  (1),  v.  ;  A.S, 
w^re  =  wandering,  restless ;  cogn.  with  Icel. 
vafra  =  to  hover  about ;  Norw.  va-vra  =  to 
flap  about.] 

1.  To  play  or  move  here  and  there,  or  to 
and  fro  ;  to  move  one  way  and  the  other ;  to 
flutter. 

"  It  viaverB  as  long  as  it  is  free,  and  is  at  rest  when 
It  can  choose  uo  more."— £p.  Taj/lor .'  Sermons,  vol.  iil., 
Ber.  7. 

2.  To  be  unsettled  in  opinion  ;  to  be  unde- 
termined ;  to  fluctuate,  to  hesitate,  to  vacillate. 

"  His  aathority  and  example  had  Induced  some  of 
his  brethren,  who  had  at  first  wavered,  to  resign  their 
benefices." — Macaulay  :  HUt.  Eng.,  cb.  xrlL 

*  3,  To  be  in  danger  of  falling  or  failing ;  to 
totter,  to  reel. 

"  Though  it  were  waverynge  and  in  daiinger  to  fall.* 
— Sir  T.  Elyot :  Govemour,  bk.  i.,  cb.  xi. 

Vav'-er,  s.  [Frob.  from  wave,  a.]  A  sapling 
or  young  timber-tree,    (^Evelyn.) 

Wav'-er-er,  «.  [Eng.  waver,  v, ;  -er.]  One 
who  wavers,  hesitates,  or  vacillates ;  one  who 
is  unsettled  in  opinion. 

"  Bat  come,  yomig  waverer,  come,  go  with  me." 
Shaketp. :  Romeo  &  Juliet,  ii.  8. 

Vav'-er-ingf,  jw.  '^r.^  a.,  &».    [Waver,  v.] 
A.  &  B.  .ks  ^.  jxtr.  &  pa/rticip.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 

**  Its  vawrtng  Image  there." 

Lotig/ellow  :  Ths  Bridge. 

C  As  avhst,  i  Doubt ;  nnflettled  state  of 
mind. 

**  The  people  wer  in  a  watwrin^.* — Udail :  LuJe§  vL 

wav'-er-ing-lSr,  adv.  [Eng.  wavering;  'ly.] 
in  a  wavering,  hesitating,  or  vacillating  man- 
ner ;  with  hesitation,  doubt,  or  vacillation. 

"  Loke  not  waveringly  about  you."—  (Tdal :  1  Pe(«-, 
ch.  V. 

Wav'-er-ing-ness,  s.  (Eng.  waveri/ng  ;  -ness.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  wavering  ;  hesi- 
tation, doubt,  vacillation. 

"  The  waveringnets  of  oar  capidities."— Jfonf  ajRM  .* 
Vevoute  Ssaayi.    (Pret) 

trave'-sdn,  s.  [Etym.  doubtful,  but  prob. 
connected  with  waif  rather  than  wave.]  A 
term  applied  to  goods  which,  after  shipwreck, 
appear  floating  on  the  sea. 

Wav'-i-ness,  s.  [Eng.  wavy;  -ness.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  b6ing  wavy. 


•  wav'-ure,  s.     [Eng.  waue  (2),  V. ;  -ure.]    The 

act  of  waving  or  putting  off. 

wav'-jr,  *wav-ie,  a.    [Eng.  wavCe),  s. ;  -y.] 

1,  Ordinary  Language : 

•1.  Rising  or  swelling  in  waves;  full  of 
waves. 
"  Thirtle  hollow  bottom'd  barks  divide  tbe  «ia"ie  aeaa." 
Chapman.    {Todd.) 

2.  Showing  undulations  or  fluctuations  of 
any  kind  ;  rising  ami  falling  as  in  waves ;  mov- 
ing or  playing  to  and  fro. 

"  Long  wavy  wreaths 
Of  flowers."  Cowpsr:  Tatk,  v.  158. 

II.   Technically : 

1.  Bot. :  [Undulated,  2.]. 

2.  Her. :  Ond6  (q.v.). 

*  wawe,  ».    [Icel,  vdgr ;  Dan.  vove ;  Ger.  wage.] 

A  wave. 

"Tliei  werendryuen  hidlr  and  thidir  with  wawrii. " 
—  Wycliffe:  Luke  viii. 

*w^wl  (1),  *wawle,  v.i.  [Prob.  a  variant 
of  wfti^.]    To  cry,  to  wail. 

"  The  first  time  that  we  smell  tbe  air. 
We  wawle  and  cry."         Shakesp. :  Lear,  iv.  6, 

wawl  (2),  waul  (2),  v.i.  [Prob.  allied  to  A.S. 
wealwian;  Eng.  wallow.]  To  look  wildly  ;  to 
roll  the  eyes.    (Scotch.) 


wkw'-lf,  > 


[Waly.] 


wax,  s.    [A.S.  weax;   cogn.  with  Dut.  was; 
Icel.  &  Sw.  vox ;  Dan.  vox ;  Ger.  wachs ;  Russ, 
VQsld  ;  Lith.  waszkas.] 
L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  The  same  as  Sealing-wax  (q.v.). 

2.  Cerumen  (q.v.). 

3.  A  rage.    (Schoolboy^  sUmg.') 

"  She's  in  a  terrible  wax."~H.  Kingtley  :  Rav^nthot, 
ch.  V. 
II.  Technically : 

1.  Bot. :  Any  substance  more  or  less  resem- 
bling beeswax.  Secretions  or  excretions  of  such 
a  kind  exist  as  a  delicate  bloom  on  the  plum  ; 
as  dense  agglomerations  of  rods  or  needles 
on  the  leaf  of  the  rye ;  as  simple  coatings  or 
granules  on  the  "frosted"  leaves  of  many 
lilies,  as  coatings  of  rods  standing  vertically 
on  the  surface  of  the  cuticle,  as  on  the  leaves 
of  the  banana,  or  as  incrustations,  as  in 
Opuntia.    (Thome.) 

2.  Chem. :  A  term  originally  restricted  to 
beeswax,  but  now  extended  to  various  bodies 
possessing  similar  characters,  found  widely 
diffused  in  the  vegetable  kingdom,  occurring 
as  a  coating  on  various  parts  of  plants,  as 
leaves,  fruits,  Ac.  They  contain  but  a  small 
proportion  of  oxygen,  and  appear  to  consist 
of  the  higher  members  of  the  fatty  acids, 
combined  with  alcohol  radicals.  At  ordinary 
temperatui'es  they  are  more  or  less  hard, 
beaome  soft  when  warmed,  and  melt  below 
100^ ;  insoluble  in  water,  slightly  soluble  in 
alcohol,  but  soluble  in  ether,  in  chloroform. 
and  in  the  fixed  and  volatile  oils.  Candles  of 
beeswax  are  manufactured  by  pouring  melted 
wax  upon  the  wicks  until  of  proper  thicknesfl, 
when  they  are  rolled  while  still  plastic  on  a 
marble  slab.  It  makes  excellent  candles,  which 
have  a  pleasant  odor,  but  is  too  high  priced  to 
be  much  used  for  this  purpose.  It  is  employed 
for  waxing  polished  floors,  as  an  ingredient  in 
some  varnishes,  and  in  making  lithographic 
crayons.  The  ancients  made  much  use  of  wax 
for  writing  tablets,  it  being  easy  to  obliterate 
the  writing  by  the  blunt  end  of  the  stylus. 
The  art  of  modelling  portraits  and  figures  in 
wax  is  of  prehistoric  date.  The  Greeks  were 
very  skillful  in  this  art,  and  the  Romans  had 
wax  portraits  of  their  ancestors  hung  in  their 
house  entrances,  as  proof  of  ancient  pedigree. 
Wax  modelling  in  figures,  flowers,  &c.,is  still 
a  popular  art.  Much  wax  is  produced  in  the 
United  States,  while  the  myrtle-berry  (Myrica 
cerifera)  yields  a  waxy  substance  much  used  in 
candle-making.  '  Similar  plants  are  found  in 
South  America  and  Africa.  [Beeswax, 
Chinese-wax,  Mineral-wax,  Spermaceti.] 

3.  Manuf.  &  Coirrni. :  Vegetable  wax  is  be- 
lieved to  have  been  used  for  candles  in  China 
earlier  than  in  Europe.  It  was  first  employed 
in  England  for  the  purpose  in  the  twelfth 
century. 

4.  Pharm. :  Wax  is  emollient  and  demul- 
cent ;  it  is  used  in  the  preparation  of  oint- 
ments, plasters,  &c. 

wax-basket,  s.  A  fancy  basket  made 
of  wire  and  coated  with  wax.    (SimTnonds.) 


wax-bill,  s.    [Waxbill.] 
wax-candle,  s.    a  candle  made  of  wax. 

*  wax-chandler,  s.  A  maker  or  sellei 
of  wiix-candles. 

wax-cloth,  s.  A  popular  but  erroneous 
name  for  floor-cloth  (q.v.). 

wax -cluster,  5. 

Bot.:  GaultlierLa  hlspida.  The  berries  are 
white,  witli  a  taste  somewhat  like  that  of  the 
goo.seberry,  but  more  bitter.  Found  in  Tas- 
mania. 

wax-coal,  s. 

Min.  :  The  same  as  Pyropissite  (q.v.). 

wax-doll,  s.  A  child's  doll  made  entirely 
or  partly  of  wax. 

wax-end,  waxed -end,  s.  A  shoe- 
maker's sewing-thread  covered  witii  resin 
(shoemaker's  wax),  and  having  a  bristle  fas- 
tened at  the  end,  to  enable  it  to  lead  through 
the  hole  made  by  the  awl, 

wax-flower,  s. 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  An  artificial  flower  made  of 
wax. 

2.  Bot. :  Clusia  irisignis.     [Clusia.] 
wax-insect,  s. 

Entom. :  Coccus  sinensis,  or  Pela,  a  small 
white  insect,  a  native  of  China,  valuable  on 
account  of  the  wax  it  produces.  It  feed§ 
chiefly  on  a  kind  of  sumach  (Rhus  s^tceada- 
neiim),  and  the  wax  is  deposited  on  the 
branches  as  a  coating  which  resembles  hoar- 
frost. This  is  scraped  off  and  used  for  making 
candles.     [Cervl-cerotate.] 

*  wax-kernel,  *-.  A  kind  of  concretion 
in  the  flesh. 

"  A  f uuianel  In  her  neck  was  much  infiained.  and 
tnauy  wax-kernelt  about  it."— iViseman  :  Surgery. 

wax-light,  s.    A  taper  made  of  wax. 

wax-modelling,  s.    The  act  or  art  of 

making  models  and  figures  in  wax.  Called 
also  tlie  Ceroplastic  Art.  The  process  lias 
been  generally  superseded  by  ttiat  of  clay  and 
sand  modelling,  though  wax  is  still  employed 
by  silversmiths. 

wax-moth,  s. 

Entom. :  Any  individual  of  the  family  Gal- 
leridffi  (q.v.);  specif,  Galleria  mellonella,  the 
larva  of  which  feeds  on  wax  in  hives. 

wax-myrtle,  a. 

Bot. :    Myrica    cerifera. 
Candleberry,  Myrtle.] 

wax-opal,  s. 

Min. :  A  variety  of  opal,  presenting  a  waxy 
lustre  on  fracture  surfaces. 

wax-painting,  s.  The  same  as  En- 
caustic-pa intinq  (q.v.). 

wax-palm,  s. 

Bot. :  Humboldt's  name  for  Ceroxylon  a-ndt- 
cola,  a  fine  palm,  growing  in  the  Andes  of 
New  Grenada,  near  the  sources  of  the  Magda- 
lena  and  Cauca  rivers.  It  has  a  straight  stem, 
somewhat  thicker  at  its  middle  part  than 
above  or  below,  and  terminating  above  in  a 
tuft  of  six  or  eight  large  pinnate  leaves.  The 
flowers,  which  are  polygamous,  are  in  panicles, 
the  calyx  of  three  small  scales,  the  petals 
three,  tlie  stamens  numerous,  with  short  fila- 
ments ;  the  fruit,  a  small  round  drupe  vrith 
a  single  seed.  The  trunk  is  covered  by  a 
coating  of  wax,  which  exudes  fro^n  the  space 
between  the  insertion  of  the  leaves.  Accord- 
ing to  Vauquelin,  this  wax  is  a  concrete  in- 
flammable substance,  consisting  of  one-third 
of  actual  wax  and  two-thirds  of  resin. 

wax-paper,  s.  A  kind  of  paper  prepared 
by  spreading  over  its  surface  a  coating  made 
of  white  wax,  turpentine,  and  spewnaceti. 

*  wax-red,  a.  Of  a  bright-red  colour, 
resembling  that  of  sealing-wax. 

"Set  thy  aeal-manual  on  my  wax-red  lips." 

Shakenp.  :  Venus  &  Adonis,  516. 

''^wax-scot,  s.  A  duty  anciently  paid 
twice  a  year  towards  the  charge  of  wax- 
candles  in  churches. 

wax-tree,  a. 

1.  A  name  common  to  plants  of  the  genus 
Vismia  (q.v.).  The  wax-tree  of  Guiana  is 
Vismia  gu  ianensis ;  that  of  Cayenne,  V.  cayari- 
ensis.  These,  with  all  other  species  of  the 
genus,  yield  a  waxy  or  resinous  juice. 


[Baybehrt,    2, 


b^,  b^p-;  p6^t,  jS^l;  cat,  96!!,  chorus,  9hin,  benph;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a§;  expect,  Xenophon,  e^st.    -ing. 
-oian,  -tian  =  shatn.   -tion,  -sion  =  shun;  -tion,  -sion  =  zhun.   -cions,  -tious,  -sious  =  shiis.   -ble,  -die,  &c  =  bel,  d^L 
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2.  Ligiistram  lucidum.  A  kind  of  vegetable 
wax  is  said  to  be  obtained  from  it  in  Gbina. 
wax-wing,  s.    [Waxwinq.] 

wax-work,  s. 

X.  OrdiMiry  Language: 

1.  Work  executed  in  wax,  esp.,  figures 
formed  in  wax  in  imitation  of  real  beings  ; 
also,  anatomical  preparations  in  wax,  models 
of  fruit,  flowers,  &c.  The  art  of  modelling  in 
wax  is  very  ancient ;  the  Romans  used  to  set 
Op  wax  images  of  tlieir  anceatoi-si  in  the  atrium 
of  their  houses.    (Sallust:  Jug-,  iv.  6.) 

2.  {PI.):  An  exhibition  of  wax  figures  repre- 
senting celebrated  or  notorious  characters; 
the  place  wliere  a  collection  of  such  figures 
is  exhibited. 

"  Wax-ieorfri  Is  the  kind  of  a  busineBS  as  a  man  gets 
BBftd  to  and  friendly  with,  after  a  maimer."— Scrifi/wr  « 
Magazine,  Aug.,  1877,  p.  467. 

II.  Bot, :  Celastrtis  scaudens,  a  native  of  North 
America.  The  name  is  given  from  the  scarlet 
covering  of  the  seeds.    [Celastrus.) 

wax-worker,  s. 

1.  One  who  works  in  wax ;  a  maker  of  wax- 
work. 

2.  A  bee  which  makes  wax. 

W^  (1).  v.t.  [Wax,  s.]  To  smear  or  rub  with 
wax  ;  to  apply  wax  to ;  to  treat  or  join  with 
wax. 

'*  Unequal  in  their  length,  and  waxed  with  care." 
Ihyden  :  Ooid ;  Metamorphoses  L 

wSx  (2),  *  waxe,  *  wex  (pa.  t.  waxed,  *  wex, 
*wox;  pa.  imr.waxed^* waxen,* ivexen,*iuoxen), 
v.i.  [A.S.  weaxan  (pa.  t.  weox,  pa.  par,  ge- 
weaxen);  cogn.  with  Dut.  wassen;  Icel.  v(vm; 
Dan.  vcBxe ;  Sw.  vdxa ;  Ger.  'wmhsen ;  Goth. 
voahojan.  From  the  same  root  come  Lat. 
augeo  =  to  increase  ;  vigeo  =  to  flourish ;  Eng. 
cfce,  vigour,  &c.] 

1.  To  increase  in  size ;  to  become  larger ;  to 
grow.   (Coivper:  NaUire  Unimpaired  by  2'ime.) 

2.  To  pass  from  one  state  to  another ;  to 
become. 

"We  may  observe  it  growing  with  age,  waxing 
bigger  and  stronger." — Barrow:  Surmona,  vol,  i, 
8er.  4. 

f^x'-bill,  3.     [Eng.  loax,  and  hill  (1).] 

Omith. :  A  popular  name  for  Swainson's 
genus  Estrekla,  from  the  waxy-red  colour  of 
their  bills.  Estrekla  amuiulava  is  the  Red,  and 
E.  formosa  ihe  Green  Waxbill, 

"In  the  form  of  their  bealt  the  WaxbUls.  as  Blyth 
calls  theui,  deviate  townrds  the  Finchea  and  Linneta." 
—Jerdon :  Birds  0/  India,  ii.  350. 

W^X'-en,  a.    [Eng  iwcw:,  s. ;  -em.] 

1.  Made  or  consisting  of  wax. 

"  Within  the  cave  tlie  clustering  heea  attend 
Their  waxen  works,  or  from  the  roof  depend, "* 

I  Pope  :  Homer ;  Odyssey  xi±  181. 

2.  Covered  with  wax  ;  waxed  over. 

"  To  pitch  the  waxen  flooring  some  contrive." 
Dryden:  Virgil;  Qeorgic  iv.  237. 

*  3.  Resembling  wax ;  soft  as  wax  ;  im- 
pressible.   {Sliaktsp, :  iiope  o/Lucrece,  1,240.) 

waxen -chatterer,  5. 

Ornith. :  The  Bohemian  Waxwing  (q.v.). 

IpSx'-er,  s.  [Eng.  waa;(l),  v.; -er.]  One  who 
or  that  wliich  waxes  ;  specif.,  an  attachment 
to  wax  the  thread  in  a  sewing  machine  used 
for  shoemaking,  harness-making,  &c 

w3x'-i-ne8S.  s.  [Eng.  waxy;  --ness.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  waxy. 

Wax'-ing,  pr.  par.f  a.,  &  a.    [Wax  (1),  u] 
A.  &  B.  .<4s  pr.  par.  £  particip.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 
C.  -As  sjibstantive  : 

1.  The  process  of  finishing  leatner. 

2.  The  treatment  of  thread  with  soft  wax 
in  the  sewing-machine  for  boots  and  shoes. 

3.  The  process  of  stopping  out  colours  in 
calico-printing. 

frSx-wing,  s.     [Eng.  wax,  s.,  and  tving.] 

Omitk, ;  A  popular  name  for  any  species  of 
the  genus  Anipelis  (=  t  Bombycilla),  from  the 
fecttliat  in  two  of  the  three  species  the  second- 
ary and  tertiary  quills  terminate  in  horny  ex- 
pansions of  the  shaft,  somewhat  reseml;)ling 
pieces  of  red  seuling-wax.  Ampelis  garrula, 
the  European  or  Bohemian  Waxwing  (q.v.), 
and  A.  cedrorum,,  the  American  Waxwing  or 
(Jedar-bird  (q.v.),  have  these  spots;  but  they 
are  absent  in  A.  phcenicoptera,  the  Asiatic  or 
Japanesfl  Waxwing. 


wax'-y,  *  wax'-ej^,  o.    [Eng,  wax^  a. ;  -y.) 
I.  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  Made  or  consisting  of  wax ;  abounding 
in  wax. 

2.  Resembling  wax  in  appearance,  softness, 
plasticity,  impressibility,  or  the  like  ;  hence, 
yielding,  pliable,  impressionable. 

"  He  is  servile  in  imitation,  waxey  to  perswasionB,** 
Bp.  Hall :  CharacteiHsms,  bk.  ii. 

3.  Angry,  cross.    (Schoolboys'  slang.) 

"1  could  make  him  a  little  waxff  with  me." — 
JHckens  :  Bleak  Souse,  cIl  xxiv. 
n.  Bot, :  Having  the  texture  and  colour  of 
new  wax,  as  the  pollen  masses  of  various 
orchids.    [Ceraceous.] 

waxy-degeneration,  s. 

Pathol. :  The  transformation  of  the  liver  into 
a  tough  substance  resembling  yellow  wax,  the 
organ  increasing  ultimately  in  weight  till  it 
weighs  eight  or  nine  instead  of  three  to  four 
pounds.  The  disease  is  constitutional,  comes 
ou  insidiously,  and  is  incurable.  Called  also 
Amyloid,  Albuminous,  Lardaceous,  or  Scro- 
fulous Degeneration  of  the  Liver. 

waxy-infiltration,  s. 

Patlwl. :  The  infiltration  of  waxy  matter  into 
any  organ  of  the  body.  The  most  highly-de- 
veloped and  dangerous  form  of  it  is  waxy 
degeneration  of  the  liver  (q.v.). 

waxy-kidney,  s. 

Pathol. :  A  kidney  affected  by  lardaceous 
disease  (q.v.). 

waxy-yellow,  a.  &  «. 

Bot. :  Dull  yellow  with  a  soft  mixture  of 
reddish -brown. 

*  way  (1),  *  waye,  v.t.    [Weioh.J 

*  way  (2),  v.t.  &  i.    [Way,  s.\ 

A.  Transitive : 

X.  To  go  in  ;  to  proceed  along, 

2.  To  go  or  journey  to. 

3.  To  put  in  the  way  ;  to  teach  to  go  in  the 
way ;  to  break  to  the  ruad.    (Said  of  horses.) 

B.  Intrans. :  To  journey,  to  travel,  to  go. 

"  On  a  time,  as  they  together  waved." 

Spenser:  F.  ft.,  IV.  ii.  12. 

way,  *waye,  *wey,  *  weye,  s.  [A.S.weg; 
cogn.  with  Dut.  weg ;  Icel.  vegr ;  Dan,  vei ; 
Sw.  vdg ;  O.  H.  Ger.  wee ;  Ger.  weg ;  Goth. 
wigs ;  Lat.  via ;  Sansc.  vaha  —  a  road,  from 
vah  =  to  carry.] 

L  Ordinary  Langiiage  : 

1.  A  track  or  path  along  which  one  goes, 
passes,  or  journeys  ;  a  place  for  passage ;  a 
path,  road,  route,  street,  or  passage  of  any 
kind. 

"A  very  great  multitude  spread  their  garmentfl  in 
the  wotf."  — Matthew  xxi.  8. 

*  2.  Passage,  passing. 

"  Shut  the  doors  against  his  way." 

Shakesp. ;  Comedy  of  Errors,  It.  S. 

3.  A  going,  moving,  or  passing  from  one 
place  to  another ;  progression,  transit,  journey. 

"Tlieliord  .  .  .  proaperthy  wa^/."— ffenesijxxiv.  40. 

4.  Path  or  course  in  life.    {Prov.  xiii.  15). 

5.  Length  of  space ;  distance. 

" 'TiB  but  a  little  awj/ that  I  can  bring  you." 

Shakesp. :  Othello,  lit.  4. 

6.  Direction  of  motion,  progress,  or  travel ; 
course ;  relative  position  or  motion  to  or  from 
a  certain  point ;  tendency  of  action. 

*'  He  turns  his  lips  another  way," 

Shakenp. :  Venus  t  Adonis,  90. 

7.  The  means  lay  which  anything  is  reached, 
attained,  obtained,  or  accomplished;  pro- 
ceeding, course,  scheme,  plan,  device. 

"  My  beat  way  in  to  creep  under  his  gaberdine." 
Shakesp. :  Tempest,  ii,  2. 

8.  Method  or  manner  of  proceeding;  mode, 
ikshion,  style. 

"  As  when  two  pilgrims  in  a  forest  stray, 
Both  may  be  lost,  bat  each  in  his  own  way." 

Cowper:  Bope,  277. 

*  9.  Character,  kind,  tendency. 

*'  Men  of  his  way  shonid  be  most  liberal." 

Shakesp.  :  Henry  Vllf.,  i.  S. 

10.  Usual  mode  of  action  or  conduct ;  mode 
of  dealing  ;  method  of  life  or  action  ;  regular 
or  habitual  course  or  scheme  of  life  ;  habit. 

"All  flesh  had  corrupted  his  way  upon  the  earth." — 
Genesis  vi.  12, 

H.  Resolved  plan  or  mode  of  action  ;  course 
determined  ou  or  chosen  as  one's  own  ;  parti- 
cular will  or  humour. 

"If  I  had  my  way. 
He  had  mewed  in  flames  at  home,  not  in  the  senata." 
Ben  Jonson  :  Catiline,  iv.  3. 


12.  Respect,  point,  view. 

"You  wrong  ma  eve 

Shakesp. : 

13.  Sphere  of  observation. 

"  The  general  officers  and  the  public  ministers  that 
fell  in  my  way  were  geueraliy  Bubject  to  the  gout  — 
Temple. 

IL  Nautical: 

1.  Progress  or  motion  through  the  water : 
as,  a  vessel  under  way, 

2.  Speed,  motive  power:  as.  The  boat  had 
a  good  deal  of  way  on  when  the  accident  00 
eurred. 

3.  Plurcd: 

(1)  [BlLQE-WAVj. 

(2)  Balks  or  skids  for  rolling  up  weights  or 

for  sliding  them  down, 

%  Way  and  ways  are  used  in  certain  phrasea 
in  the  sense  of  wise. 

"  But  if  he  shall  any  ways  make  them  void  after  ho 
hath  heard  them,  then  he  shall  bear  her  iuitiuity."— 
lumbers  xxx.  15. 

%  Way  is  both  general  and  indefinite : 
manner  and  method  are  species  of  the  way 
chosen  by  design ;  the  course  and  the  means 
are  the  way  which  we  pursue  in  our  moral 
conduct. 

IT  1.  By  the  way  :  [By,  C.  9.], 

2.  By  way  of: 

(1)  By  the  route  or  road  of:  as.  To  travel 
by  way  of  Paris. 

(2)  For  the  purpose  of ;  as  being ;  to  serve 
for  or  in  lieu  of;  as,  He  said  this  by  way  of 
introduction. 

3.  Come  your  way.  Come  your  ways :  Come, 
come  on ;  a  phrase  often  used  as  an  encou- 
ragement or  invitation  to  approach  or  accom- 
pany the  speaker. 

"  CoiTie  yotir  way,  air."— Sfiofteap,  .•  Measure  for  Meet' 
sure,  iiL  2. 

4.  Covered  way.  Covert  way:  [Covered- way.) 

5.  In  the  family  way :  [Family-way]. 

6.  In  tlie  way :  In  a  position  to  obstruct  or 
hinder ;  of  such  a  nature  as  to  obstiuct, 
hinder,  or  impede :  as.  He  is  always  in  the 
way. 

7.  In  tlie  way  of: 

(1)  So  as  to  meet,  fall  in  with,  or  gain  :  as, 
He  put  me  in  the  way  of  doing  business. 

(2)  In  respect  of ;  as  regards. 

*'  What  my  tongue  can  do  in  the  way  q^  flattery." 
Shakesp.  :  Coriolanus,  111.  2. 

8.  Milky  way :  [Gala  xy], 

9.  On  the  way:  In  going,  travelling,  or  pass- 
ing along;  hence,  in  a  state  of  progression 
or  advancement  towards  completion  or  ac- 
complishment. 

"  You  should  have  been  well  on  your  way  to  York." 
S/iakesp.  :  2  Henry  It'.,  ii.  1. 

10.  Out  of  the  way : 

(1)  Not  in  the  proper  course;  in  such  a 
position  or  condition  as  to  pass  or  miss  one's 
object ;  in  such  a  place  or  state  as  to  be 
hindered,  impeded,  iucomniodeil,  or  pre- 
vented. 

"  Men  who  go  out  of  the  way  to  hint  free  things, 
must  be  guilty  of  absurdity  or  rudeness." — Jiichard- 
son:  Clarissa. 

(2)  Not  in  its  proper  place,  or  where  it  can 
be  found  or  met  with ;  hence,  concealed,  lost, 
hidden,  gone. 

"  Is 't  lost!  Is  *t  gone?  speak.  U  it  out  of  the  way  f" 
Shakesp. :  Otlieilo,  iii.  4. 

(3)  Not  in  the  usual,  ordinary,  or  regular 
course ;  out  of  the  beaten  track ;  hence,  un- 
usual, extraordinary,  remarkable,  striking, 
notable :  as.  That  is  nothing  out  of  tlie  way. 
iColloq.) 

(4)  Used  as  an  order  to  make  room. 

"Out  of  the  way,  I  say,"  SJiakesp.  :  Tempest,  L  1. 

11.  Right  of  way : 

Law:  A  privilege  which  an  individual  or 
a  particular  description  of  individuals  may 
have  of  going  over  another's  grounds,  subject 
to  cerbiin  conditions  or  sanctioned  by  the 
custom  by  virtue  of  which  the  right  exists. 
A  right  of  way  may  be  claimed  by  jirescrip- 
tion  and  immemorial  usage,  such  right  being 
absolute  and  indefeasable  if  proved  to  be  used 
down  to  the  time  of  the  commencement  of  the 
action.  It  may  also  be  granted  by  special 
permission,  as  when  the  owner  of  lands  grants 
to  another  liberty  of  passing  over  his  grounds 
in  order  to  go  to  church,  market,  or  the  like, 
in  which  ease  the  gift  is  confined  to  the 
grantee  alone,  and  dies  with  him.  Again,  a 
right  of  way  may  arise  by  act  and  operation 
of  law,  as    when  a  man  grants  a  piece  of 


&te,  fa.t,  fl^e,  amidst,  what,  f^ll,  father ;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  thSre ;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;  go,  pot» 
«:,  wore,  wglt  work,  whd,  son ;  mute,  cub,  ciire,  unite,  cur,  r4le,  full ;  try,  Syrian.    eo,oe  =  e;  ey  =  &;  <iu  =  kw« 
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ground  In  the  middle  of  his  field  he  at  the 
same  tacitly  and  impliedly  grants  a  way  to 
come  at  it. 

12.  To  give  way :  [Give,  *[[  23.]- 

13.  To  go  oiie's  way  (or  ways) :  To  take  one's 
departure  ;  to  depart :  to  go  oflf.  (Often  used 
as  implying  reproach.) 

"Go  thy  ways,  I  begin  to  be  aweary  of  thee."— 
SkaJeetp.  :  AU'b  Wett,  iv.  6. 

14.  To  go  ike  way  of  aU  flesh  (or  of  all  tlie 
earth) :  To  die.    (1  Kings  ii.  2.) 

15.  To  have  way,  To  Imve  one's  way :  To  have 
free  scope. 

"  Let  him  have  his  way."—Shake8p. :  AWa  Welt,  iii.  6. 

16.  To  hold  one's  way :  To  keep  one's  course ; 
to  go  on  ;  not  to  stop. 

17.  To  lead  the  way :  To  be  the  first  or  most 
advanced  in  a  march,  procession,  progress,  or 
the  like  ;  to  act  the  part  of  a  leader,  guide,  &c. 

18.  To  malce  one's  way:  To  advance  suc- 
cessfully ;  to  find  and  pursue  a  successful 
career ;  to  prosper ;  to  advance  in  life  by  one's 
own  exertions. 

19.  To  maize  vmy :  [Make,  v.,  TI  36.]. 

20.  To  take  one's  own  way  :  To  follow  one's 
own  fancy,  opinion,  plan,  or  inclination. 

"  Take  your  own  toay."—Shak€tp.  :  Cymbeline,  i.  6, 

21.  To  take  oTie's  way  :  To  start ;  to  s«t  out. 

"  Take  your  way  for  home." 

Shakesp. :  AU'i  Well,  U,  k 

22.  Way  of  the  rounds : 

ForL :  A  space  left  for  the  passage  round 
between  a  rampart  and  the  wall  of  a  fortified 
town. 

23.  IVays  and  means  : 

*  (1)  Methods,  resources,  facilities. 

"Tlieu  eyther  prynce  sought  the  waves  A  meanyi 
howe  eyther  of  theym  myght  dyBContent  other." — 
Fabyan :  Cronycle  (an.  1S35). 

(2)  Specif,  in  legislation,  means  of  raising 
money ;  resources  of  revenue.  In  this  sense 
generally  in  the  expressmn. 

Committee  of  Ways  and  Means  :=  a  Com- 
mittee of  the  House  of  Representatives  to 
which  is  referred  fur  consideration  and  report 
all  questions  relating  to  revenue  matters  and 
the  raisiug  of  funds  for  governmeut  support. 
There  is  a  similar  committee  in  the  British 
UouBe  ot  Commons  which  considers  questions 
of  taxes,  duties,  and  other  revenue  matters. 

'way-baggage,  s.  The  baggage  or  lug- 
gage of  a  way-passenger  on  a  railroad  or  in  a 
stuge-coach. 

*  way-beaten,  a.     Way-worn,  tired. 

"This  way-beaten  couple,  master  and  man." — Jar- 
vU:  Don  Quixote,  pt.  ii..  ok.  Iv.,  ch.  vii. 

'way-bennet,  \pay-bent,  s. 

Bot. :  Hordeum  murinum.     [Wall-barley.] 

way-bill,  s.  A  list  of  the  names  of  pas- 
sengers who  are  carried  in  a  public  convey- 
ance, or  the  description  of  goods  sent  with  a 
common  carrier  by  land. 

*  way-bound,  a.  Hindered  or  prevented 
from  pursuing  one's  journey,  as  by  snow  or 
the  like. 

"To  tell  how  poor  travellers  are  way-bound." — Daily 
Telegraph.  Dec.  29,  1885. 

*  way-door,  s.    A  street-door. 

"  On  his  way-door  fix  the  liomed  head." 

Bp.  Ball :  Satires,  lit  Iv,  7. 

way-end,  s. 

Mining:  A  term  applied  in  iron-stone  mines 
to  that  part  of  the  face  where  the  road  enters. 

way-farer,  a.    [Wayfarer.] 

way-gate,  s. 

1.  The  tail-race  of  a  mill. 

2.  Right  of  way.    (Scotch.) 

"  He  [Irving]  took  me  Into  his  library  . .  .  and  said, 
eheerily  fliiigiiig  out  his  arms:  'Upon  all  these  you 
have  will  and  way-gate,'  an  expreasive  Aunaiidale 
phrase  of  the  completeat  welcoma"— Carffffe.-  R^mi- 
niscences,  i.  101. 

■way-grass,  s. 

Bot. :  Folygonum  aviculare. 
way-leave,  s.     Right-of-way. 

"Another  tiling  that  is  remarkable  is  their  way- 
leaves;  for  when  men  have  pieces  of  ground  between 
the  colliery  and  the  river,  they  sell  leave  to  lead  coals 
over  their  ground."— AoriA.'  Lord  Ouit/ord,  i.  265. 

*  way-maker,  a.  One  who  makes  a 
way ;  a  precursor. 

"  Way-makers  ...  to  the  restitution  of  the  evan- 
gelical truth."— Bp.  ffaU, 

*  way-mark,  s.  A  mark  to  guide  persons 
in  travelling.     (Cotvper :  Prog,  of  Error,  117.) 


way-measurer,  s.    [Odometer.] 

way-pane,  ».    A  slip  left  for  cartage  in 

watered  laud. 

way-passenger,  s.  A  passenger  picked 
up  by  the  way— that  is,  one  taken  up  at  some 
place  intermediate  between  the  regular  or 
principal  stopping-places  or  stations. 

way-post,  s.    A  finger-post. 

"  YhI '^"'"^  *o  "■  pli*ce  where  three  croas-roada  divide, 
without  any  way-post  stuck  up  by  the  side." 

Barham :  Ingoldsby  Leg. ;  St.  Jtomwold. 

way-shaft,  s. 

Steam-eng. :  A  shaft  in  a  lever-beam  engine 
which  actuates  the  slide-valve. 

way-station,  s.  An  intermediate  sta- 
tion on  a  railroad. 

way-thistle,  s. 

Bot. :  Cardu%LS  or  Cnicus  arwnsis. 
way-thorn,  ». 

Bot. :  RhairLnus  wXharticm. 

way-warden,  s.  The  surveyor  of  a  road 
or  highway.  (White:  Selbor^ie,  lett  xxviii. 
To  Hon.  D.  Barrington.) 

Way'-bbard,  s.     [Eng.  way,  and  board.] 

Mining  &  Geol. :  A  mining  term  now  some- 
what extensively  adopted  by  geologists  to 
designate  the  bands  or  layers  separating 
thicker  strata,  and  marking  the  line  at  wliich 
the  latter  tend  to  separate.  Thus  thick  beds 
of  limestone,  or  of  sandstone,  may  be  separ- 
rated  by  thin  layers  of  shale.    (Fage.) 

way* -bread,  s.      [A.S.   weg-brdd^,  from  its 
growing  by  the  wayside.] 
Bot. :  Plantago  major. 

*  way'-fare,  v.i.  [Eng.  way,  a.,  and  fare^  t.] 
To  travel,  to  journey. 

"  A  certain  Laconiau  as  he  wayfared  came  unto  a 
place  where  there  dwelt  an  old  frieod  oJE  his." — p.  BoV- 
land :  Plutarch,  p.  890. 

♦way'-fare,  s.    [Wayfaee,  v.]    The  act  of 

travelling  or  journeying  ;  travel. 

way'-far-er,  s.  [Eng.  wayfaT{,e);  -er.]  One 
who  travels  or  journeys  ;  a  traveller. 

"  Frequented  with  many  wayfarers  "—Carew  :  Sur- 
vey of  Cornwall,  foL  66. 

way*-  far  -  ing,  *  wai  -  far  -  ing,  *  way- 
falr-yng,  a.  &  s.     [Eng,  wayfar{e);  -ing.\ 

A,  As  adj. :  Travelling,  journeying  ;  being 
on  a  journey. 

"To  compell  euen  way/airyng  menne  to  stay 
whether  they  will  ur  no."— Ooldinge :  Ccetar,  iol.  87. 

t  B.  As  subst.:  Journey,  pilgrimage. 

"And  wayworn  seemed  he  with  life's  waufaring.' 
A.  C.  Swinburne :  Trtatram  of  Lyoiieise,  iL 

wayfaring-tree,  s. 

Bot. :  Viburnum  Lantana,  a  large  and  much- 
branched  shrub,  six  to  twenty  feet  high,  the 
young  shoots  very  downy.  Leaves  elliptic, 
cordate  at  the  base,  serrate,  veined,  downy 
beneath,  the  pubescence  being  stellate ; 
flowers  white,  in  large  dense  cymes  ;  beiTy 
purplish-black.  Found  in  England  in  woods 
and  hedges,  especially  on  a  chalky  or  lime- 
stone soil.    It  flowers  in  May  and  June. 

way'-go-ing,  a.  [Eng.  way,  s.,  and  going.] 
Going  away,  departing ;  of,  pertaining  to,  or 
belonging  to  one  who  goes  away. 

waygoing-crop,  s.  The  crop  which  is 
taken  from  the  land  the  year  the  tenant 
leaves  it.     Called  also  Out-going  crop. 

way' -goose,  s.  [Watzqoose.]  The  same  as 
Wayzgoose,  3.  (q.v.). 

"  The  Kjii7/-f7oos«t  were  always  kei>t  about  Eartholo- 
mew-tide  ;  and  till  the  niaster-printer  have  given  this 
way-gonse  the  journeymen  do  not  use  to  work  by 
candle-light."— C.  IT.  Timperley :  Diet.  JPrinters  A 
Printing,  p.  516. 

way-lay',  way'-lay,  v.t.  [Eng.  way,  s., 
and  lay.]  To  watch  in.sidioiisly  in  the  way, 
with  a  view  to  rob,  seize,  or  slay ;  to  beset  by 
^thc  way. 

"A  dancing  shape,  an  Image  gay. 
To  haunt,  to  startle,  and  waylay.' 

Wordsworth :  Poems  of  (Ae  Imagination. 

way-lay'-er,  way'-lay-er,  s.  [Eng.  way- 
lay ;  -67-.]  One  wlio  waylays  ;  one  who  waits 
for  another  in  ambush,  with  a  view  to  rob, 
seize,  or  slay  him. 

•  'way'-less,  a.    [Eng.  wny,  s. ;  -less.]    Having 
no  way,  road,  or  path  ;  pathless,  trackless. 
"  Her  through  the  wayless  woods  of  Cardiff  to  convey." 
Drayton  ■  Poly-Olbion,  8,  5. 


*way'-ment,  *wai'-ment,  v.i.  [O.  Pr 
waimenter,  a  variant  of  lamenter  ~  to  lament,' 
To  lament,  to  bewail. 

"  With  that  she  wept  and  wof  ullie  wayniented," 
Spensur  :  Tears  of  the  Muses,  S55. 

*way'-ment,  a.  [Wayment,  v.]  Lament* 
tion,  wailing. 

"  For  pittie  of  the  sad  wayment 
Which  Urpheus  for  Eurydlce  did  make." 

Spenser  :  Huinea  of  Time,  896t, 

*  way'-ment-ing,  *  way-ment-ynge,  «, 

[Wayment,  v.]    Jjamentation,  lamenting. 

"  That  in  this  world  nys  ci.eature  lyvynge. 
That  herde  such  another  viuymentynge." 

Chmicer :  C.  T.,  904. 

Way'-side,  s.  k  a.     [Eng.  way,  «.,  and  sids.] 

A.  As  subst.  :  The  side  of  the  road  or  way ; 
the  border  or  edge  of  a  highway. 

"It  stood  also   hard  hy  the  wayside."— Bttnyan : 
Pilgrims  Progress,  pt.  L 

B.  As  adj.  :  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  side  of 
a  road  ;  situated  on,  lying  near,  or  growing 
on  the  wayside  :  as,  a  wayside  inn,  a  wayside 
flower. 

way-ward,  •  wei-ward,  *  wey-ward, 

a.  [A  headless  form  of  aweiward  =  away- 
ward  ;  thus  wayward  =  awayward,  i.e.,  turned 
away,  perverse.    (Skeat.)'] 

1.  Perverse,  froward ;  full  of  peevish  ca- 
prices or  whims;  capricious,  obstinate. 

"Make  their  whole  being  a  wayward  and  uneasy 
condition."— 5f9«;e  ;  Spectator,  No.  202. 

2.  Growing  or  running  where  not  wanted. 

"  Send  its  rough  wayward  roots  in  all  directionE.**^ 
Smithson:  Useful  Book  for  Farmers,  p.  32, 

*  wajr'-ward-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  wayward ;  -ly.] 
In  a  wayward  manner  ;  perversely,  frowardly. 

"  Wajiwardly  proud ;  and  therefore  bold,  beoaiue 
extremely  i&nlty."— Sidney. 

way'-ward-ness,  *  wei-ward-nesse,  «. 

[Eng.  wayward;  -ness.]  The  quality  or  state 
of  being  wayward  ;  perverseness,  frowarduess. 

"Her  rather  aggTavHtinc:  waywardness  and  wilful- 
ness."—JfcAo,  March  6,  1888. 

*  way'-wi§e,  a.     [Eng.  way,  s. ,  and  wise,  a. J 

Expert  in  llnding  or  keeping  the  way. 

*  way'-wi^-er,  s.  [Ger.  wegweiser  =  a  guidCi 
from  weg  =  way,  and  weisen.  =  to  direct.]  An 
instrument  foi'  measming  the  distance  which 
one  has  travellea  un  a  road  ;  an  oilometer  or 
pedometer.     (Evelyn  :  Diary,  Aug.  6,  1055.) 

•way'-wode,  *  wai'-wod'e,  s.  [Pol,  & 
Russ.  woyewoda  =  army-leader,  from  woi  =  an 
army,  and  wodU  =  to  lead.]  A  name  origi- 
nally given  to  military  commanders  in  various 
Slavonic  countries,  and  afterwards  to  go- 
vernors of  towns  and  provinces.  It  was 
borne  for  a  time  by  the  rulers  of  Moldavia 
and  Wallachia,  who  subsequently  took  the 
title  of  Hospodar. 

*  way'-wdde-Ship,  s.  [Eng.  waywodf- ;  -sAip.j 
The  office  or  jurisdiction  of  a  waj'wodi;. 

t  way*- worn,  a.  [Eng.  way,  s.,  and  worn.] 
Wearied  by  travelling  ;  tired.  [See  extract 
under  Wayfaring,  B.] 

way'-wort,  s.    [Eng.  way,  and  vx}rt,'\ 
Bot. :  A  iiagallis  arvensis. 

wayz'-godse,  s.    [See  def.  3.] 

*  1.  A  stubble-goose.     {Bailey.) 

*  2.  An  entertainment  given  to  journey- 
men at  tlie  beginning  of  winter.     (Bailey.) 

3.  An  annual  dinner  of  the  persons  em- 
ployed in  a  printing-office  ;  a  printer's  bean- 
feast. Timperley  (Diet.  Printers  <&  Printing, 
p.  516)  says  :  "The  derivation  of  this  term  is 
not  generally  known.  It  is  fioni  the  old  Eng- 
lish word  wayz,  stubble.  A  stubble  goose 
is  a  known  dainty  in  our  days.  A  wayz-goose 
was  the  bead  dish  at  the  annual  feast  of  the 
forefathers  of  our  fraternity." 

we,  pers.  pron.  [A.S.  ;  cogn.  with  Dut.  wij ; 
Icel.  ver,  veer;  Dan.  &  Sw.  vi ;  Ger.  wir; 
Goth,  weis.]  The  plural  of  the  first  personal 
prononn  :  I  and  another,  or  others  ;  I  and  he 
or  she,  or  t  and  they. 

IT  1.  We  is  often  used  indefinitely,  or 
vaguely,  like  they,  in  the  sense  of  people 
generally,  tlie  world,  &c.,  and  corresponding 
to  the  French  on  and  the  Gennan  mav.  In 
this  use  we  differs  from  they  in  that  by  u.'^ing 
it  the  speaker  identifies  himself  more  or  less 
directly  with  the  statement,  whereas  the  use 
of  they  does  not  imply  any  such  identification. 


boil,  bop- ;  poiit,  j6^l ;  cat,  9ell,  chorns,  9liin,  benph ;  go,  gem ;  thin,  this ;  sin,  as ;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist,    ph  =  £ 
•Gian,  -tian  =  sh^n.    -tion,  -sion  =  shun ;  -tion,  -§ion  =^  zhnn.    -cious.  -tious,  -sious  —  shiis.    -ble.  -die,  &,a.  ^  bel.  a^h 
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2.  We  is  frequently  used  by  individuals,  as 
editors,  authors,  and  tlie  like,  when  alluding 
to  themselves,  in  order  to  avoid  any  appear- 
ance of  egotasra,  which  would  arise  from  the 
too  constant  nee  of  the  pronoun  i.  We  is 
also  used  by  ^kings  and  other  potentates  in 
official  documents.  It  is  said  to  have  been 
first  so  used  by  King  John  (1204-15X 

"  We  chaxge  yon,  on  allegiance  to  ourseli, 
To  hold  yonr  slaugbtenng  bauds." 

Shakesp. :  1  Henry  VI.,  ill.  1. 

veak,  *weake.  walk,  ^weik,  *-weke, 
*  wycke,  *  wyke,  a.  [Icel.  veikr,  veykr, 
■u(ifcr=  weak;  Sw.  vek ;  Dan.  ve^  =  pliant; 
A.S.  iwic  =  pliant,  weak,  easily  bent;  Dut. 
vxek;  Ger.  weieh.  The  original  meaning  was 
yielding,  giving  way  easily  ;  cf.  Icel.  vikja 
(pa.  t.  veifc,  pa.  par.  vikiiin)  =  to  turn,  to  turn 
aside  ;  A.S.  vncan  (pa.  t.  wac,  pa.  par.  wicen) 
=  to  give  way ;  Ger.  weicJien  (pa.  t.  xuich,  pa. 
par.  gewiclien)  =  to  give  way  ;  Gr.  elKw  (eiko, 
for  veiko)  =  to  yield,  to  give  way.  From  the 
same  root  come  wick  and  wicker.] 
L  Ordinary  Langvxtge : 

1.  Wanting  or  deficient  in  physical  strength ; 
as — 

(1)  Deficient  in  bodily  strength  ;  not  able 
to  do  severe  or  difficult  tasks  or  work,  or  to 
raise  heavy  weights,  or  the  like ;  wanting  in 
robustness  or  vigour  ;  feeble,  exhausted  ;  not 
strong ;  infirm,  sickly. 

"  Him  to  be  yet  weak  and  weary  veil  Bhe  knew." 
Spenser  :  F.  <^.,  I.  ix.  20. 

(2)  Not  able  to  sustain  a  heavy  weight, 
pressure,  or  strain. 

"  A  mantel  hong  her  fast  by 
Upon  a  bench  wedke  and  small." 

Romaunt  cff  the  Rote. 

(3)  Not  having  the  parts  firmly  united  or 
adhesive ;  easily  broken  or  separated  into 
pieces  ;  brittle  :  as,  a  -weak  vessel. 

(4)  Not  stiff;  pliant,  easily  bending,  soft: 
as,  the  wea/c  stem  of  a  plant. 

(5)  Not  able  to  resist  onset  or  attack  ;  ea,sily 
surmounted  or  overcome  :  as,  a  weak  fortress. 

2.  Unfit  for  purposes  of  attack  or  de- 
fence, either  from  want  of  numbers,  training, 
courage,  or  other  martial  resources  ;  not 
strong  in  arms  ;  too  small  in  numbers  or  in- 
sufficiently prepared  :  as,  a  wmk  force. 

3.  Not  strongly  or  numerously  supplied  ; 
not  holding  a  large  number. 

"  Being  «Jeafc  in  trumps,  you  Bhould  play  the  trump 
next  in  value  to  the  toxn-Mp."— Field,  Dec.  12,  1685. 

4.  Deficient  in  force  of  utterance  or  sound ; 
having  little'  volume,  loudness,  or  sonorous- 
ness :  as,  a  wmk  voice. 

6.  Wanting  in  ability  to  perform  its  func- 
tions or  office ;  powerless  in  operation ;  in- 
efficacious ;  deficient  in  functional  energy, 
activity,  or  force. 

"  Goes  against  my  weak  etomaeh." 

Shaketp. :  Benry  V.,  Hi.  2. 

6.  Not  abundantly  or  sufficiently  impreg- 
nated with  the  essential  required,  or  with  the 
usual  ingredients,  or  with  stimulating  or 
nourishing  substances  or  properties ;  not  of 
the  usual  strength  ;  poor ;  as,  weak  tea,  weak 
ale,  &c. 

7.  Not  possessing  moral  or  mental  strength, 
vigour,  or  enei^y  ;  deficient  in  strength  of 
intellect  or  judgment;  wanting  in  strength  of 
mind  or  resolution. 

"  If  they  were  wfoft  enoueh  to  recall  him,  they 
would  Boon  have  to  deprae  him  again."— itfocaulajr  .- 
EisL  Eng.,  ch.  xii. 

8.  Having  imperfect  mental  faculties  ; 
foolish,  silly,  fatuous,  stupid. 

"  To  dally  much  with  subjects  mean  and  low, 
Proves  that  the  mind  ia  weak,  or  makes  It  so." 
Cowper  :  Table  Talk,  545. 

9.  Not  having  acquired  full  confidence  or 
conviction  ;  not  firmly  settled  or  established  ; 
wavering,  vacillating. 

"  Him  that  is  vjnak  in  the  faith  receive  ye,  but  not 
to  doubtful  disputations.' — Romans  ziv.  l. 

10.  Deficient  in  steadiness  or  firmness  ;  not 
able  to  resist  temptation,  persuasion,  urgency, 
or  the  like  ;  ea.sily  moved,  impressed,  or  over- 
come. 

"  wicked  and  thence  toedk." 

ifilton:  P.  L.,  iv.  856. 

11.  Resulting  from  or  indicating  want  of 
judgment,  discernment,  or  firmness  ;  arising 
from  or  cliaracterized  by  want  of  moral  cour- 
age, of  self-denial  or  of  determination  ;  inju- 
dicious :  as,  a  weak  compliance. 

12.  Not  having  effective  or  prevailing  power ; 
not  potent ;  inefficacious. 

"  My  ancient  incantations  are  too  weak." 

Stuikrtp.  :  1  Heni-y'VI.,  V.  3. 


13.  Not  having  power  to  convince  ;  not  sup- 
ported by  the  force  of  reason  or  truth  ;  un- 
sustained,  controvertible. 

"  Weaker  reasons  than  these  would  have  satlafled 
the  Whigs  who  formed  the  majority  of  the  Privy 
Council. —Afacaulay :  IfUt.  Eng„  oh.  xi. 

14.  Not  founded  in  right  or  justice ;  not 
easily  defensible. 

"My  title's  weak."       Shakesp.  :  3  Benry  VI.,  i.  1. 

15.  Deficient  in  power  or  vigour  of  expres- 
sion; not  having  pith,  pregnancy,  or  point : 
as,  a  weak  style. 

*  16.  Slight,  inconsiderable,  little,  petty. 

"  This  weak  and  idle  theme." 

Shakesp.  :  MUtsummer  JfigM's  Dream,  v. 

II.  Gram. :  A  term  applied  to  verbs  the 
past  tense  and  past  participle  of  which  are 
formed  by  the  addition  of  -ed,  -d ;  as,  I  love, 
I  loved ;  opposed  to  strong  verbs  (q.v.).  Also 
applied  to  nouns  the  plurals  of  which  are 
formed  by  the  addition  of  -s,  -es. 

*  weak-built,  a.    lU-founded. 

*'  Yet  ever  to  obtain  his  will  reaolvine, 
Though  weak-built  hopes,  persuade  nim  to  abstaining." 
Shakesp. :  Rape  of  Lucrece,  lao. 

weak-eyed,  a.    Having  weak  eyes. 

weak-fish,  ».    [Squethague.] 

weak-headed,  a.  Having  a  weak  head 
or  intellect. 

*  weak-hearted,  u.  Having  little  cour- 
age ;  spiritless. 

"  More  miseries  and  greater  far 
Than  my  wedk-hearted  enemieB  dare  offer." 

Shakesp. :  Benrp  VIIL,  ill.  2. 

*  weak-hlnged,  a.    Weak,  ill-founded. 

"  N'ot  able  to  produce  more  accusation 
Than  your  own  weak-hinged  fancy." 

Shakesp.  :  Winter^s  Tale,  IL  3. 

weak-kneed,  a.  Having  weak  knees  ; 
hence,  fig.,  giving  way  easily ;  not  strong  of 
mind  or  resolution  ;  weak. 

"  Such  another  weak-kneed  effort  .  .  .  will  lead  to 
no  good  result,"— SC.  James's  Gazelle,  Jan.  14,  1S&8. 

weak-made,  a.  Having  by  nature  little 
strength  ;  weak,  feeble. 

"Those  proud  lords,  to  blame. 
Make  weak-made  women  tenants  to  their  shame." 
Shakesp. :  Rape  qf  Lucrece,  1,260. 

weak-minded,  u.  Feeble  in  mind  or 
resolution. 

weak-mindedness,  s.  The  quality  or 
state  of  being  weak-minded ;  irresolution,  in- 
decision. 

"  Brook  no  coutinuance  of  wealcmindedness." 

Wordsworth  :  To  B.  R.  Baydon,  £sq, 

weak-side,  s.  That  side  or  aspect  of  a 
person's  character  or  disposition  by  which  he 
is  most  easily  affected  or  influenced. 


weak-sighted,  «.    Having  weak  sight. 

weak-spirited,  a.  Having  a  weak  or 
timorous  spirit ;  pusillanimous. 

*weak,  *wek-en,  v.t.  &  i.    [A.S.  wc^an, 
wacian.] 

A,  Trans. :  To  make  weak  ;  to  weaken. 
"It  .  .  .  weaketh  our  hertes  in  veriueB."— Golden 

Boke,  let.  8. 

B.  Intrans.  :  To  become  weak ;  to  lose 
strength ;  to  abate. 

"  Somwhat  to  weken  gan  the  palne." 

Chaucer:  SYoilus  &  Cresaide.  iv. 

weak' -en,  v.t.  &  i.    [Eng.  weak,  a. ;  -en.] 

A.  Trans. :  To  make  weak  ;  to  lessen  the 
strength  of;  to  deprive  of  strength;  to  de- 
bilitate ;  to  lessen  the  force,  power,  or  autho- 
rity of.  , 

"  How  strangely  is  the  force  of  this  motive  weakened 
by  those  who  make  Christ  a  mere  man." — Atterbury : 
Sermons,  vol.  iii.,  ser.  8. 

B.  Intrans. :  To  become  weak  or  weaker ; 
to  lose  strength. 

"  His  notion  weakens."  ShaJcesp. :  Lear,  L  4. 

weak-en-er,  * weak'-ner,  s.  [Eng.  weaken; 
•er.]    One  who  or  that  which  weakens. 

"Huge  helps  to  piety,  great  weakners  of  sin." — 
South:  Sermons,  vol.  vi.,  ser.  11. 

wSak'-en-ing,  pr.  par.  &  a.    [Weaken.] 

A.  As  pr.  par. :  (See  the  verb). 

B.  As  adj. :  Having  the  property  or  quality 
of  reducing  strength  :  as,  a  weakening  disease. 

weak'-ish,  a.    [Eng.  weak,  a, ;  -ish.]    Some- 
what weak  ;  rather  weak. 

*  Weak'-ish-ness,  s.    [Eng.  weakish;  -ness.] 


The  quality  or  state  of  being  weakish  ;  slight 
weakness. 

weak'-Ung,  *weak-l3mg,  s.  &  u.    [Eng, 
weak;  -ling.] 
t  A.  .4s  suhst. :  A  weak  or  feeble  person. 

"This  W.1S  a  feat  not  to  be  attempted  by  a  wsat. 
ling."~Field,  April  4,  1885. 

■*  B.  As  adj. :  Weak,  feeble. 
"  He  [Eachiues]  v/na  but  weakling,  and  very  tender." 
—North :  Plutarch,  p.  700. 

weak'-ly,  *weake-ly,  ad/o.  &  a.  [Eng. 
weak,  a,  ;  -ly.] 

A.  As  adverb : 

1.  In  a  weak  manner;  Avith  little  physical 
strength;  feebly,  faintly;  not  strongly  or 
forcibly. 

2.  With  want  of  efficacy  ;  with  little  or  no 
result. 

3.  With  feebleness  of  mind  or  intellect ;  in- 
discreetly, injudiciously. 

"  Flato  . .  .  weakly  advises  men  to  worship  iuferiour 
gods,  diemons  and  spirits.  "—Clarke :  On  the  Evidences, 
prop.  6. 

B.  As  adj. :  Not  strong  of  constitution  or 
growth  ;  weak,  infirm. 

"  Than  be  tempted  to  plant  a  weakly  grower.  '— 
Field,  Oct.  15,  ISSr. 

weak'-nSss,  *weake-nesse,  s.     [Eng. 

weak;  -ness.] 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  weak  ;  want 
of  physical  strength ;  want  of  force  or  vigour ; 
feebleness,  infirmity. 

"  The  weakness  of  mine  eyea." 

Shakesp. :  Julius  Cmsar,  iv.  8. 

2.  Want  of  mental  or  moral  strength  ;  want 
of  moral  courage,  resolution,  or  strength  of 
will ;  irresolution. 

"  Weakness  to  Teaiat 
Philistian  gold."         Milton:  Samson  Agonistes,  B30, 

3.  Want  of  spiritedness,  life,  or  sprightli- 
ness. 

*'  New  graces  yearly  like  thy  works  display. 
Soft  without  weakness,  without  glaring  gay." 

Pope:  Epistle  to  Mr.  Jervaa,  66. 

*4.  Want  of  moral  force  or  influence  upon 
the  mind  ;  want  of  cogency. 

"  She  seems  to  be  conscious  of  the  weakness  of  those 
teBtijnouieB."—TiUot8on. 

5.  A  fall  in  price. 

"The trade  there,  in  fact,  has  been  rather  inclined 
to  harden  than  show  weakness." — Daily  Chronicle, 
Mpy  25,  18B5. 

6.  A  defect,  failing,  or  fault ;  a  foible :  as, 
Every  one  has  his  weakness.  (In  this  sense  it 
takes  a  plural.) 

weal  (1),  *wele,  *weale,  s.  [A.S.  wela, 
weala,  weola  =  opulence,  prosperity,  weal, 
from  wel  =  well  (q.v.) ;  cogn.  with  Dan.  vel  = 
weal,  welfare ;  Sw.  vdl ;  O.  H.  Ger.  weld, 
wola.  wolo ;  Ger.  wohl.] 

1,  A  sound,  healthy,  or  prosperous  state, 
whether  of  persons  or  things ;  the  state  of 
being  well ;  wel  fare,  prosperity. 

"  By  every  chief  who  fought  or  fell. 
For  Albion's  weal  in  battle  bold. 

Scott :  Bard's  Incantation. 

*  2.  The  body  politic ;  the  state,  the  oom- 
monwealth. 

"  The  special  watchmen  of  our  English  weal." 

Shakesp. :  1  Benry  Vi.,  iii.  L 

T[  TA^  public,  general,  or  cmnmon  weal :  The 
well-being,  welfare,  or  prosperity  of  the  com- 
munity, state,  or  society. 

"  A  foe  to  the  public  weat." 

Shakesp.  :  Conolanus,  iii.  i. 

*  weal-balanced,  a.  Kept  in  just  pro- 
portion  by  reasons  of  state. 

"  By  cold  gradation  and  weal-balanced  form." 
Shakesp. :  A/easure/or  Measure,  iv.  3. 

*  weal  -  public,    *weal-publick,  s. 

The  public  weal ;  the  commonwealth. 
"  Set  upon  spoil  on  either  part  they  were. 
Whilst  the  weal-iniblick  they  in  pieces  tear." 

Drayton:  Miseries  o/ Queen  Margaret. 

*  weals-man,  s.  A  man  who  consults  or 
professes  to  consult  the  public  weal. 

"  Meeting  two  such  wenU-tne^i  iin  j  ou  are." 

Shakexp.  .  Vuriulaiius,  ii.  1. 

weal  (2),  *  wheal,  s.  [A.S.  walu.]  The  mark 
of  a  stripe  ;  a  wale  (q.v.). 

"  Like  warts  or  loeais  it  hangs  upon  her  skin." 
Donne. 

*weal  (1),  V.t.  [Weal  (1),  a.]  To  promote 
the  weal  or  welfare  of. 

*weal  (2),  'wale,  v.t.  [Weal  (2),  s.j  To 
mark  with  weals  or  stripes. 

"  Thy  sacred  body  was  str i  |)p«l  of  thy  gannenta, 
nnd  waled  v/ith  bloody  stripes  '  ztp.  Ball;  Contempt., 
bk.  i\ . 


I&te,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  w^hat,  fall,  father;   we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit.  sire,  sir,  marine;   go,  pdt, 
or,  wore,  "wqI^  work,  who,  son;  mute,  ciib,  ciire,  ^nite,  our,  rule,  full;  try,  Syrian,     sb,  oe  =  e;  ey  =  a;  qu  =  kw- 


wealaway— wear 
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•  weal'-a-way,  interj.    [Welaway.] 

weald,  *  wald,  *  wait,  wold,  *  weeld,  s. 

[A.S.  weald,  ipald  =  &  wood,  a  forest;  cogn. 
with  O.  H.  Ger.  wait;  Ger.  wald.]  [Wold.] 
A  piece  of  open  forest-land ;  a  woody  place  or 
woody  waste  ;  a  wold. 

^  As  a  proper  name  it  is  applied  to  a  valley 
or  tract  of  country  lying  between  t&e  uortli 
and  south  downs  of  Kent  and  Sussex. 

Weald-clay,  s. 

Ihiglish  Geol. .  Tlie  upper  series  of  strata 
of  tlie  Wealden  formation.  It  is  about  1,000 
feet  thick,  and,  with  the  exception  of  its 
upper  portion,  which  is  fluvio-mai-ine,  is  of 
freshwater  origin.  It  constituted  the  delta  of 
a  great  river,  which,  slowly  subsided  till  at 
length  the  ocean  was  let  in.  The  delta  was 
inhabited  by  great  Sauilans,  of  the  genera 
Iguanodon,  Hyptiilophodon,  Pelorosaurns, 
Ornithopsis,  and  Hylieosaurus.  These,  be- 
coming submerged  as  the  delta  sank,  became 
imbedded,  not  in  the  Weakl  clay,  but  in  the 
overlying  Kentish  Rag  which  succeeded  the 
clay,  and  rests  on  it  conformably.  Through- 
out the  clay  itself  are  casts  of  Cyprides,  and 
there  are  occasional  bands  of  Sussex  marble 
composed  almost  entirely  of  a  species  of  Palu- 
diua.  The  Weald  clay  constitutes  a  valley 
between  the  elevated  ridges  of  the  Hastings 
Sand  and  the  chalk  downs  of  Kent,  Surrey, 
Hampshire,  and  Sussex,  from  Hythe  by  Tun- 
bridge,  Hartingcombe,  and  Hailsham  to  Pev- 
ensey. 

Weald'-en,  «.  &  s.    [Eng.  weald;  -en.] 

A,  As  adj. :  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  weald  ; 
specifically,  pertaining  to  the  weald  of  Kent 
and  Sussex,  or  to  the  formation  described 
under  B. 

B.  As  substantive : 

Eiiiflish  Geol. :  A  group  of  rocks  consist- 
jf-  nf  fi-iv.  fihjtl''.  sand,  sanflstonps,  grita, 
and  limestones,  constituting  the  lowest  part 
of  the  Cretaceous  system.  In  1822  Mr.  Gideon 
Algernon  Mantell  (afterwards  Dr.  Mantell, 
F.R.S.)  correctly  showed  that  it  was  of  flu- 
viatile  origin,  though  intercalated  between 
marine  Oolite  below,  and  Greensand,  also 
marine,  above.  The  name,  Wealden  Forma- 
tion, was  first  introduced  by  Mantell,  to 
whom  it  had  been  suggested  by  his  friend 
J.  P.  Martin,  Esq.,  of  Pulborough.  The 
Wealden  has  been  generally  divided  into  the 
Weald  Clay,  constituting  the  upper  beds, 
the  Hastings  Sand  in  the  middle,  and  Pur- 
beck  beds  below ;  but  the  Purbeck  beds 
are  now  considered  to  be  Oolite,  or  to 
be  intermediate  between  the  Oolite  and  the 
Wealden.  The  thickness  of  the  true  Wealden 
formation  in  Swanage  Bay,  where  it  is  most 
highly  developed,  may  be  2,000  feet.  Its 
fauna  consists  of  great  reptiles,  fishes  of  the 
genus  Lepidotus,  and  freshwater  molluscs, 
Physa,  Limn£ea,  &c.  ;  its  flora  of  Conifers, 
Cycads,  and  Ferns,  but  no  Dicotyledonous 
Afigiosperms.  The  delta  of  the  old  Wealden 
river  has  beea  traced  about  two  hundred 
miles  from  east  to  west,  and  a  hundred  miles 
from  north  to  south.  Much  has  been  swept 
away  by  denudation.  The  Quorra  or  Niger  in 
Africa  covers  25,000  square  miles ;  the  Weal- 
den river  therefore  probably  approached,  and 
may  possibly  have  exceeded  it  in  magnitude. 
It  drained  a  large  part  of  a  continent,  the  area 
and  exact  situation  of  which  are  unknown. 
The  Wealden  of  Hanover  and  Westphalia  con- 
stitutes the  delta  of  a  second  river  distinct 
from  the  first,    [Weald-clay,  Hastings-sand, 

FUBBECK-BEDS.] 

*weald'-lSll,  a.  [Eng.  weald;  -ish.]  Of  or 
belonging  to  a  weald,  and  especially  to  the 
weald  of  Kent  and  Sussex. 

"  The  wealdtsh  man."— FuUer:  Worthies ;  Kent. 

•weal'-fiil,  *  weale-foU,  a.  [Eng.  weoZ  (1), 
SLUdfuU.]    Happy. 

*'  To  telle  the  Jerkea  with  joy,  that  Joy  do  bring, 
la  both  a  weale/ullAud  a  wofull  thing." 

Darna  :  Holy  /ioode,  p.  18. 

wealth,  *  wealthe,*  welthe,  s.  [Eng.  weal 
(1),  s.  ;  -th ;  of.  health,  from  heal,  dearth,  from 
dear,  &c.  ;  cogn.  with  Dut.  weelde  =  luxury, 
from  wel  =  well  (adv.).] 

L  Ordi/iuzry  Language: 

*1.  Weal,  prosperity,  welfare,  eternal  hap- 
piness. 

"  Ziot  no  man  seek  his  own,  but  every  man  another's 
wea/tt."— 1  Corinth,  x.  24. 

2.  A  collective  term  for  riches  ;  material 
possessions  in  all  their  variety  ;  large  posses- 


sions of  money,  goods,  or  lands  ;  that  abund- 
ance of  worldly  estate  which  exceeds  the  state 
of  the  greater  part  of  the  community  ;  afflu- 
ence, opulence. 

"  That  wealth  consists   in   money  or  in  gokl  and 

silver.  Is  a  popular uotiou."—Smi«( ;  Wealth  ofNatioiu. 

bk.  IV.,  eh.  1. 

3.  Abundance,  affluence,  profusion. 

"  With  new  wouder  now  Im  views  .  ,  . 
In  narrow  room  nature's  whole  wealth,  yea  morts, 
A  heav'n  on  earth."  Milton  :  P.  L..  iv.  207. 

II.  PoUt.  Econ.  :  A  term  embracing  all  and 
only  sucli  objects  as  liave  utility  and  can 
be  appropriated  in  exclusive  possession,  and 
therefore  exchanged.  Political  economists 
consider  labour  as  the  only  source  of  wealth  ; 
and  political  economy  treats  mainly  of  the 
means  of  promoting  the  increase  of  national 
wealth,  and  of  removing  obstructions  to  its 
development. 

*  wealth'-ful,    *  wealth'-full,    o.      [Bug. 

wealth;  -full]  Pull  of  wealth  or  happiness; 
prosperous. 

"  Likelie  righte  wel  to  prosper  in  wealthfuU  place."— 
More:  Works,  p,  39. 

*  wealth'-ful-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  wealthful;  -ly.] 
In  prosperity  or  happiness  ;  prosperously. 

"  To  lead  thy  life  weiiWifulljj."~  Vives  :  Instruct,  of 
a  Ctiristian   Wotnan,  bit.  il.,  cli.  ii. 

wealth'-i-ly,  adv.  [Ehg.  wealthy  ;  -ly.]  In 
a  wealthy  manner  ;  in  the  midst  of  wealth  or 
riches  ;  richly. 

"  I  came  to  wive  it  wealthily  in  Padua." 

Shakesp. :  Taming  of  the  Slirew,  i.  2. 

wealth'-i~ness,  *  welth-i-nes,  s.  [Eng. 
wealthy  ;  -ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being 
wealthy ;  riches,  opulence. 

"  This  in  tract  of  tyme  made  him  welthy,  and  by 
nneane  of  this  welthinea  ensued  pryde."  —  Fabyan  : 
Chronycle,  ch.  Ivi, 

wealth'-y,  •  welth-y,  a.    [Eng.  wealth  ;-y.'\ 

X,  Having  wealth  or  riches  ;  having  large 

possessions  in  lands,  goods,  money,  or  secuii- 

ties,  or  larger  than  the  genei-ality  of  people; 

rich  opulent,  affluent. 

"  I  will  be  married  to  a  weaXthy  widow 
Ere  three  days  pass." 

Shakesp.  :  Taming  o/tJie  Shrno,  iv.  2. 

*  2.  Rich  in  any  siense,  as  in  beauty,  orna- 
ment, endowments,  &c. 
*3.  Large  in  point  of  value  ;  ample. 

"  Her  dowry  wealthy." 

Shakesp. :  Taming  of  the  Shrew,  iv.  S. 

wean,  *wene,  v,t.  [A.S.  wenian=  to  ac- 
custom ;  dwenian^^  to  wean  ;  cogn.  with  Dut. 
wennen  =■  to  accustom,  to  inure  ;  a/wennen  = 
to  wean  ;  Icel.  veiija  —  to  accustom ;  Dan. 
vanne=  to  accustom;  Sw.  vanja=to  accus- 
tom ;  vdnjaa/=  to  wean;  O.  H.  Ger.  wenjan, 
wennan;  M.  H.  Ger.  wenen;  Ger.  gewdhnen=. 
to  accustom;  entwohiun  =  to  wean.  From 
the  same  root  as  wont,  s.  (q.v.).] 

1.  Lit. :  To  separate  from  the  breast,  or  from 
the  mother's  milk  as  food  ;  to  accustom  and 
reconcile  as  a  child  or  other  young  animal  to 
a  want  or  deprivation  of  the  breast ;  to  ab- 
lactate. 

"  And  she  was  wean'd — I  never  shall  forget  it,— 
Of  all  the  days  of  the  year  upon  that  day." 

Shakesp. :  Romeo  A  Juliet,  i.  8. 

2.  Fig. :  To  detach  or  alienate,  as  the  affec- 
tions from  any  object  of  desire ;  to  reconcile 
to  the  want  or  loss  of  anything ;  to  disengage 
from  any  habit,  former  pursuit,  or  enjoyment. 

"  It  was  the  sight  of  thy  dear  cross 
First  taean'd  my  soul  from  earthly  things." 

Cowper  :  Olney  Symna,  UU. 

wean.  s.    [Wean,  v,] 

1.  A  child ;  a  little  one.    (Scotch.) 

"  The  puir  doggie  balanced  Itsell  as  one  of  the  wean* 
Trad  hae  Aohq."— Scott :  Cfuy  Mannering,  ch.  xlv. 

2.  An  infant,  a  weanling.    (Prov.) 
weaned,  pa.  par,  or  a.    [Wean,  v.] 

*  wean'-ed-ness,  s.    [Eng.  weaned;  -ness.] 

1.  lAt. ;  The  state  or  condition  of  being 
separated  from  the  breast. 

2.  Fig. :  Detachment. 

"  Weanedneis  from  and  weariness  of  the  world."— 
Cotton  Mather :  Memorable  Providences  (ed.  16B9),  p.  65. 

*  wean'-el,    *  wean-ell,    *  wen-nell,  s. 

[Eng.  wean; -el.]    An  animal  newly  weaned  ; 
a  weanling. 

"  A  lamb,  or  a  kid,  or  a  weanel  wast." 
Spenser:  Shepheards  Calender;  September. 

wean -ing,  pr,  par.  or  a.    [Wean,  v.] 
weaning-brash,  s, 

Med. :  A  severe  form  of  diarrhoea,  which 
supervenes  at  times  on  weaning. 


t  wean'-llng,  s.  &  a.     [Eng.  wean,  s,  ;  -Ihig.] 

A.  As  subst.  .  A  child  or  other  auimal 
newly  weaned. 

B.  As  ad^  :  Newly  weaned. 

"  Mine,  the  f^iirest  hands.  Utok  freedom  first  Into  them 
A  weanling  child," 
A.  C.  Swinburne:  Litany  of  Ifatlons ;  Greece. 

weap'-on  (or  as  Tvep'n),  *  wap-en, "  wep- 

en,  *  wep-on,  s.    [A.S.  wdipan  —  a  weapon, 
shield,  or  sworn;  cogn.  with  Dut.  lyajie?!,-  Icel. 
vdpn ;  Dan.  vaalien;  Sw,  vapen ;  0.  H.  Ger. 
wa/an,  wappen;  Ger.  waffe;  Gotli.  wepiM,] 
I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  An  instrument  of  offence ;  particularly 
any  instrument  used,  or  di^signed  to  be  used, 
in  destroying  or  annoying  an  enemy,  as  a 
sword,  a  dagger,  a  rifle,  a  cannon,  a  club,  or 
tl)e  like. 

"  Full  on  the  shield's  round  boss  the  weapon  nmg." 
Pope:  Bomer ;  IUadyi\\\.  256, 

2.  An  instrument  for  contest  or  for  combat- 
ing enemies,  eithwr  for  offence  or  defence ; 
anything  that  maybe  used  as  a  help  or  arm 
in  a  contest. 

"The  chief  weapon  of  the  Commons  had  been  the 
power  of  the  purse."— .tfacawiw^  ."  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xi. 

II.  Bot. :  Any  process  or  structure  by  which 
a  plant  is  defended,  siJec.  a  thorn  or  prickle. 

•  weapon-salve,  s.  A  salve  which  was 
supposed  to  cure  a  wound  by  being  applied  to 
the  weapon  which  liad  caused  it.     [Sympa- 

TH  ETIC-POWDER.  ] 

"That  the  sympatheticlt  powder  and  the  weapon- 
salve  constantly  perform  what  is  promised,  I  leave 
othera  to  believe.  — Boyle. 

wcapon-schaw,  s.    A  wapenshaw  (q.v.), 

"  Already  ou  dark  Kuberslaw 
The  Duuglaa  holds  hia  weapon- schaw." 

Scott :  Laii  of  the  Last  Minstrel,  iv.  25. 

•  weapon-smith,  s.  One  who  makes 
weapons  of  war  ;  an  arjnourer. 

weap'-oned,  ♦  weapned,  *  wep-oned,  a. 

[Eng.  weapon;  -ed.]    Furnished  with  a  weapon 
or  weapons  ;  armed,  equipped. 

"Stand  you  up 
Shielded  and  helmed,  and  weaponed  with  the  truth." 
Coleridge :  Piccolomini,  i.  7, 

weap'-6n-less,  *  weap-on-lesse,  a.  [Eng. 
weapon  ;  -less,]  Having  no  weapon  or  arms  ; 
unarmed. 

"  In  self-defence,  with  a  warrior's  brow. 
He  stood,  nor  weaponless  was  now." 

Wordsworth  :  White  Doe,  v. 

*  weap'-6n-ry,  s.  [Eng.  weapon,  s. ;  -ry.] 
Weapons  in  general. 

wear  (1),  *weare,  'weren  (pa.  t.  *ware, 
*  wered,  *  wore,  pa.  par.  worn),  vtt.  &  i.  [A.S. 
werian  (pa.  t.  werods) ;  cogn.  with  Icel.  verja 
=  to  wear ;  O.  H.  Ger.  werian ;  Gotli.  wasjan 
~  to  clothe.  From  the  same  root  comes  vest.] 
A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  carry  covering  the  body,  as  clothes ; 
to  be  dr«esed  in. 

"  Men  weaHng  the  same  tartan,  and  attached  to  the 
same  lord,  were  arrayed  against  each  other."— Jfac- 
aitlay  :  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xlii. 

2.  To  carry  appendant  to  the  body,  as  orna- 
ments, a  sword,  &,c 

"  This  Jewel ; 
Accept,  and  wear  it,  itind  my  lord,"* 

Shakesp. :  Timon,  L  3. 

•  3.  To  carry,  to  bear. 

"  Where  the  waep  doth  wear  his  sting," 

Shakesp. :  Taming  of  the  Shrew,  iL 

4.  To  allow  to  grow  in  a  particular  fashion. 
"If  any  of  the  Chinese  is  fouud  wearing  longhair 

in   China,  he  forfeits  hie  head."— flamuier.-   Voyages 
(an.  1687). 

5.  To  consume  by  frequent  or  habitual  use  ; 
to  deteriorate,  waste  away,  or  use  up,  as 
clothes. 

6.  To  waste  or  impair  by  rubbing  or  attri- 
tion ;  to  lessen  or  consume  by  constant  action 
upon  ;  to  destroy  by  degrees ;  to  waste  away. 

"When  water-dropshavewom  the  stones  of  Troy." 
Shakesp. :  S^oilus  &  Cressida,  lit  2. 

•  7.  Hence,  to  weary,  to  exhaust,  to  fatigue. 

"To  wear  your  gentle  limbs  in  my  afTairs." 

Shakesp. :  AU's  Well,  v.  L 

•  8.  To  efface  from  the  memory  ;  to  forget, 
"  This  few  days'  wonder  will  be  quickly  worn." 

Shakesp.  :  2  Henry  tl.,  li.  4. 

9.  To  cause  or  produce  by  constant  percus- 
sion or  attrition  ;  to  form  by  continual  attri- 
tion :  as,  A  constant  current  of  water  will 
wear  a  channel  in  stone. 

10.  To  have  orpresent  an  appearance  of;  to 
bear,  to  carry,  to  exliibjt. 

'*  He  wears  the  rose  of  youth  upoa  him." 

Shakesp. :  Antony  &  Cleopatra,  Hi.  U. 


bSil,  b^ ;  poiit,  J^Ttrl ;  cat,  9011,  chorus,  ghin,  toenail ;  go,  gem. ;  thin,  this ;  sin,  a^ ;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist.   -Xng, 
-dan,  -tian  =  shan.   -tion,  -slon  —  shun ;  -tion,  -§ion  =  zbun.    -clous,  -tious,  hbious  —  shus.   -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  hel.  del* 
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11.  To  bring  about  gradually  ;  to  affect  by- 
degrees  ;  lieace,  to  cause  to  tliiuk  or  act  in  a 
certain  direction,  way,  or  line.  (Often  with 
in  or  into.) 

"Trials  wnar  us  into  a  liking  ol  what,  poaaibly,  iu 
tbe  first  essay  displeased  us."— Locke. 

*  12.  To  consume,  pass,  or  spend  tediously. 
(Followed  by  away.) 

"  What  masks,  what  dauces,  ^ 
To  wear  away  this  long  a^e  of  three  buura." 
aimkesp.  :  Midsummer  Night's  Ih-eam.  7.  1, 

B.  hitransUive : 

1.  To  be  umlergoing  gradual  impairment  or 
diminution;  to  waste  gradually ;  to  diminish 
or  pass  away  by  attrition,  use,  or  time. 

"  TUough  marble  wear  with  raining." 

Shakesp. :  liape  of  Lucrece.  560. 

2.  To  pass  away,  as  time  ;  often  with  an 
idea  of  tediousness.  (Followed  by  away,  off, 
out,  inc.) 

"  The  day  wears  a.way."—Bunyan :  Pilgrim's  Pro- 
gress, ii. 

*  3.  To  be  worn  appendant  to  the  body  ;  to 
be  the  fashion. 

"Like  tbe  brooch  and  the  toothpick,  which  wear 
not  \iQ\v."—Shake»p. :  All's  Well,  I.  l. 

*  4.  To  become  fit  by  wearing,  as  a  garment. 

"So  wearssiiG,  to  him, 
So  Bways  she  level  in  her  husband's  heart." 

Shakesp.  :  Twelfth  Night,  ii.  4. 

5.  To  last  in  wearing :  as,  This  cloth  will 
not  wear. 

6.  To  move  or  advance  slowly ;  to  make 
gradual  progi-ess. 

*  7.  To  become,  to  grow, 

"  The  Spaniards  began  to  -ware  weary,  for  winter 
drew  oii."—BeTners:  Froissart;  Cro^iyde,  i.  671. 

«1  1,  To  iDsar  away:  To  impair,  diminish, 
or  destroy  by  gradual  attrition  or  imper- 
ceptible action. 

2.  To  wear  off : 

(1)  Trans. :  To  remove  or  diminish  by  attri- 
tion ;  to  rub  off. 

(2)  Intrans.  :  To  pass  away  by  degrees. 

3.  To  wear  out : 

(1)  Transitive : 

(a)  To  render  useless  by  wearing ;  to  wear 
^1  useless. 

(b)  To  waste,  destroy,  or  consume  by  degrees. 

*'  Wear  out  thy  youth  with  shapeless  idleness," 
Shakesp.  :  7'wo  Gentlemen,  i.  L 

(c)  To  harass,  to  exhaust. 

"  He  shall  wear  otit  the  saints."— Z>anf el  ylL  25. 

id)  To  waste  or  consume  the  strength  of. 

"  This  very  rev'rent  lecher,  quite  worn  out 
With  rheumatisms,  and  crippled  with  hU  gout." 
J.  Drydenjun. :  Juvenal,  xiv.  76. 

(2)  Intrans. :  To  become  useless  from  wear. 
"They  showed  him  all  manner  of  furniture  which 

their  Lord  had  provided  for  pilgrims,  as  sword,  shield, 
helmet,  breastplate,  all-prayer,  and  shoes  that  would 
not  wear  out." — Bunyan :  PUffrirria  Progress,  pt.  i. 

4.  To  wear  the  breeches :  To  be  the  master. 
(Said  of  a  husband  or  wife.) 

"  You  must  not  look  to  be  my  Mr.  Sir, 
Nor  talk  i'  the  bouse  as  though  you  wor0  thebreechet. 
No,  nor  command  iu  auythiug." 

Beaum.  &  Flet. :  Hule  a  Wt/e  £  have  a  Wife,  ii 

5.  To  wear  well  (or  ill) : 

(1)  To  be  wasted  away  or  worn  out  slowly 
(or  quickly)  ;  to  last  a  long  (or  short)  time  in 
u.se ;  to  be  affected  by  time  or  use  with  diffi- 
culty (or  ease). 

(2)  To  look  well  (or  ill)  for  one's  years. 
(Coitog.) 

wear  (2),  v.t.  &  i.     [The  same  word  as  Veer 
(q.v.).] 
Nautical : 

A.  Trans :  To  bring  on  the  other  tack  by 
taming  the  vessel  round  stern  to  the  wind. 

"  We  were  obliged  io  tbe  afternoon  to  wear  ship." — 
Anson:  Voyages,  bk.  i.,  cb.  viii. 

B,  Intrans. :  To  come  round  on  the  other 
tack. 

wear  (3),  v.t.    [A. 8.  werian  ;  cogn.  with  Icel. 
verja ;  Dan.  vasrge;  Goth,  warjan.] 

1.  To  guard,  to  watch,  to  defend. 

2.  To  ward  off;  to  prevent  from  approaching 
or  entering :  as,  To  wear  a  wolf  from  sheep. 

wear  (1),  s.    [Wear  (l),  u.] 

1.  The  act  of  wearing;  the  state  of  being 
worn  :  as,  I  have  this  coat  in  wear, 

2.  Diminution  by  attrition,  use,  time,  or 
the  like :  as,  the  wear  and  tear  of  a  dress. 

*  3.  That  which  is  worn  ;  the  style  of  dress  ; 
hence,  fashion,  vogue. 

"  Motley 's  the  only  waar. " 

Shakesp.  :  As  Fou  Like  It,  11  7. 


TI  Wear  aiul  tear :   Tlie  loss  arising  from 
wearing;  the  waste,  diminution,  decay,  or  in- 
jury which  anything  sustains  by  being  used. 
"In  the  wear  and  tear  ot  coin,  av>6  in  that  of  plate." 
—Smith:   Wealth  of  Nations,  bk.  i.,  ch.  v. 

wear  (2),  s.    [Weir.] 

wear'-a-ble,  u.  &  s.    [Eng.  wear ;  -aWe.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Capable  of  being  worn  ;  lit  to 
be  worn. 

B.  As  suhst.  :  Anything  capable  of  being 
worn ;  dress. 

wear'-er,  s.     [Eng.  wear  (1),  v. ;  -er.] 

1.  One  who  wears  or  carries  on  or  append- 
ant to  the  body  ;  one  who  has  something  on 
his  body. 

"  Were  I  the  wearer  of  Antonius'  beard." 

Shakesp.  :  Antony  i-  Cleopatra,  11.  2. 

2.  That  which  weai-s,  wastes,  or  diminishes. 

*  wear'- i  -  a  -  ble,   a.     [Eng.   weary;   -able.] 

Capable  of  becoming  wearied  or  fatigued. 

•  wear'-i-ful.  a.     [Eng.  weary ;  -ful(l).]     Full 

of  weariness  ;  causing  weariness  ;  wearisome. 

"It  was  of  course  suggested  by  the  Jubilee;  but 
oontained  no  direct  rfeference  to  that  weariful  word. 
—Athenaum,  Aug.  13,  1887,  p.  222. 

* wear'-i-ful-ly.  adv.  [Eng.  weariful;  -^?/-l 
In  a  weariful  or  wearying  manner ;  weari- 
somely. 

wear'-i-less,  a.  [Eng.  weary;  -less.]  Un- 
tiring, incessant,  indefatigable. 

"Wise  by  tveariless  observation."— AoweM ;  Atnong 
My  Books,  p.  171. 

wear'-i-l3^,  *  wer-y-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  weary, 
a.  ;  -ly.] 

1.  In  a  wearied  or  fatigued  manner ;  like 
one  wearied. 

2.  So  as  to  weary  or  fatigue  ;  wearisomely. 

wear'-i-ness,  *wer-i-nesse,  *wer-y- 
nysse,  *  weyr-y-nesse,  s.  [Eng.  weary, 
ft, ;  -nesa.] 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  weary  or 
fatigued  ;  lassitude  or  exhaustion  of  strength 
induced  by  labour  or  exertion  ;  fatigue. 

"  At  length  with  weariness  and  wine  oppressed  ; 
They  rise  from  table,  and  withdraw  to  rest." 

Dryden:  Ovid;  SI etamor piloses  \\.\. 

2.  Uneasiness  proceeding  from  monotonous 
continuance  ;  ennui,  tedium,  languor. 

"  Malady— in  part,  I  fear,  provoked 
By  wearinesi  of  life." 

Wordsworth :  Excursion,  bk.  Ii. 

3.  Wearisomeness,  tediousness,  fatigue. 
"The  more  reitiaiued   out  of  tbe  weariness  and 

fatigue  of  their  late  uiaxcheB."— Clarendon. 

wear'-ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.     [Wear  (1),  v.] 

A.  As  pr.  par. :  (See  the  verb). 

B.  As  adj. :  Applied  to  what  is  worn ;  fit 
for  wearing  :  as,  wearing  apparel. 

C.  As  substantive : 

1.  The  act  or  state  of  carrying  on  or  ap- 
pendant to  the  body  ;  the  state  of  having  on, 
as  clothes. 

"  And  they  do  so  commend  and  approve  my  apparel^ 
with  my  judicious  wearing  of  it,  it  s  above  wonder."— 
JBen  Jonson  :  Every  Man  out  of  his  Humour,  ii.  2. 

2.  That  which  is  worn ;  dress,  clothes,  gar- 
ments. 

"  The  waved  water  chamelot,  was  from  the  begin- 
niug  esteemed  tbe  richest  and  bravest  wearing."— P. 
BoUand:  Plinie,  bk.  viii.,  ch.  xUx. 

wear'-ish,  *wer-isli.  *wer-ishe,  *wer- 
yshe,  a.  [Etym,  doubtful ;  prob.  connected 
with  weary  (q.v.).] 

1.  Wizened,  shrunk,  withered. 

"  Behind  the  goodly  horse  he  placed  a  little  weariah 
man,  aud  seeming  to  sight  to  have  but  small  strength.' 
—North :  Plutarch,  p.  492. 

2.  Mischievous,  evil-disposed,  malicious, 
shrewish. 

"  A  wretched  wearish  elfe."    Sjxmer  :  F.  ^.,  IV.  v.  84. 

3.  Worthless ;  of  naught. 

"  Being  ouerwhelmed  with  werishe  opinions."— 
Udal :  Mattltew  v. 

wear'-i-some,  a.  [Eng.  weary,  a. ;  -some.] 
Causing  weariness  ;  tiresome,  fatiguing,  tedi- 
ous, irksome,  monotonous,  wearying. 

"  The  march  of  the  preceding  night  had  been  leeari- 
tome."—Macaulay :  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  v. 

wear'- i- some -ly,  adv.  [Eng.  wearisoTne; 
-ly.]  In  a  wearisome  manner  ;  so  as  to  cause 
weariness ;  tediously. 

"  Neither  to  hurry  over  any  part  thoughtlessly,  nor 
lengtheu  it  wearisojnely."— Seeker :  Works,  voL  vi, 
lect  m 


wear'-i-s6me-ness,  *  wear- i -some - 
nesse,  s.  [Eng.  wearlwvie;  -ncss.]  Th« 
quality  or  state  of  being  wearisome  ;  tiresome- 
ness, tediousness. 

"  But  no  worthy  enterprise  can  bo  done  by  us  with- 
out coutinuall  plodding  and  KraarwoineneM.  —Milton: 
Tetracliordon. 

wear'-y",  *wear-ie,  *wer-i,  *wer-ie, 
*  wer-y,  a.  [A.S.  werig  =  tired  ;  cogn.  with 
O.  Sax.  worlg  =  weary,  as  sidh-wdrig  ~  fatigued 
with  a  journey;  O.  H.Ger.  woratj.  According  to 
Skeat  connected  with  A.S.  ivorian  =  to  wan- 
der, to  travel,  from  w6r  =  a  moor  or  swampy 
place  ;  hence,  the  orig.  meaning  was  to  tramp 
over  wet  or  swampy  places,  the  most  likely 
to  cause  fatigue.  W6r  is  identified  by  Skeat 
with  w6s,  was  =  ooze  ;  so  that  ivorig  =  wdsig 
=  bedaubed  with  mire ;  draggled ;  cf.  Icel.  vds 
=  ooze,  wetness,  toil,  f.itigue.] 

1.  Having  the  strength  much  exhausted  by 
labour  or  violent  exertion  ;  having  the 
strength,  endurance,  patience,  or  the  like 
worn  out ;  tired,  fatigued,  exhausted. 

"  The  weary  wanderer  sunk  to  rest." 

Pope:  Homer ;  Odyssey  vl.  1. 

2.  Impatient  of  the  continuance  of  some- 
thing painful,  tedious,  irksome,  or  the  like ; 
disgusted,  sick. 

" I  aia  weary  ot  this  charge."    Shakesp.  :  Tiinon,  lit.  4. 

3.  Causing  fatigue  or  tedium;  tiresome, 
wearisome,  irksome. 

"  Their  weary  hours  the  warders  wore." 

Scott :  Roheby,  r.  8. 

*  4.  Causing  disgust  or  loathing ;  hateful 
odious. 

" The  tceariesf  and  moat  loathed  worldly  life." 

Shakesp.  :  Measure  for  Measure,  ill.  L 

5.  Feeble,  sick,  puny.    (Prov.  &  Scotch.) 

wear'-y,  v.t.  &  i.    [Weary,  o.] 
A.  Transitive : 

1.  To  make  weary ;  to  reduce  or  exhausb 
the  strength  or  endurance  of;  to  tire,  to 
fatigue,  to  exhaust. 

"Many  hauiug  a  long  time  wearied  their  armea, 
chose  rather  to  cast  their  targets  out  of  their  hands.'* 
QoUtinge  :  Caesar,  fol.  19. 

2.  To  exliaust  the  patience  of;  to  make 
Impatient  of  continuance. 

"Till  God  at  last. 
Wearied  with  their  iniquities,  withdraw 
His  presence."  Milton:  P.  L.,  xiL  lOT. 

*  3.  To  harass  by  something  irksome. 


B.  Irdrans. :  Tp  become  weary,  tired,  or 
fatigued  ;  to  tire ;  to  become  impatient  of 
continuance. 

1[  To  weary  out:  To  subdue  or  exhaust  by 
fatigue  or  Irksomeness. 

wear'-^,  s.    [A.S.  werg^a.  curse.]  A  curse, 

(Only  used  in  the  phrase  "Weary  fa'  yoa," 

"Weary  on  you,"  &c.  =  a  curse  on  you.) 
{Scotch.) 

wear'-y-fiil, ».    [Weariful.] 

wea'-^and,  *  wea'-zon,  *  we-sand,  *  we- 
sande,  *  we-zand»  s.  [A.S.  wasend,  wai- 
sgTid  =  the  gullet,  prob.  pr.  par,  of  wlieezs 
(q.v.),  and  so  =  the  wheezing-thing ;  cogn. 
with  0.  Fries.  waseTide,  wasaime;  O.  H,  Ger, 
weisunt;  M.  H.  Ger.  weisant.]  The  windpipe 
or  trachea, 

"  The  fiend  go  down  my  toeasand  with  a  bare  blade 
at  his  belt."— ^corc;  Hob  Roy,  cb.  xxxi^i. 

wea-§el,  *we-sel,  ♦we-sele,  *we-ziU, 

8.  [AS.  wesle;  cogn.  with  Dut.  wezel;  IceL 
visla;  Dan.  vcesel;  Sw.  vessla;  O.  H.  Ger, 
visala,  wis&la ;  Ger.  wiesel.  Prob.  from  the 
same  root  as  Wizen  (q.v.).] 

I.  Literally : 

1.  Zool. :  The  genus  Putorius ;  specif,  Pm- 
torius  vulgaris,  the  Common  Weasel,  Length 
about  twelve  inches,  of  which  the  tail  occupies 
nearly  a  quarter.  Body  extremely  slender  and 
arched,  head  small  and  flattened,  eyes  black 
and  remarkably  quick  and  lively,  ears  short 
and  rounded  ;  the  neck  is  long,  being  but  little 
shorter  than  the  trunk  and  very  flexible ;  tail 
short,  and  without  a  terminal  tuft  of  hair ; 
legs  short  and  furred  to  end  of  toes.  Upper 
part  light  reddigh-brown,  under  surface  quite 
white.  It  feeds  on  mice  and  rats,  moles  and 
small  birds,  and,  according  to  Bell  (iJrtf. 
Quadrupeds,  p.  183),  it  would  appear  that  this 
animal  ought  rather  to  be  fostered  as  a  de- 
stroyer of  vermin  than  extirpated  as  a  noxious 
depredator.  Occasionally  the  weasel  becomes 
white    in    winter,    though    the    tail  always 
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retains  its  reddish  tinge,  as  that  of  the  Ermine 
docs  its  black  tip.  In  this  white  stage  the 
Weasel  is  the  Mustela  nivalis  of  Linnseus. 

*2.  Omith.:  A  bird  which  Browne  calls 
Mustela  vaHegata.  Probably  the  Smew  (q.  v.) ; 
Mtn-gusalbellus,  tlie  M.  vmstetaris  of  Gesner. 

"  Divers  other  aorta  of  dive-fowl  .  .  .  the  variegated 
or  varty-coloiirtfd  wt-azcl,  so  called  from  the  reaem- 
bhuice  it  beiireth  unto  a  weasel  iu  the  head." — jBroione  • 
Birds  of  Niyrfulk. 

*  II.  Fig. :  A  lean,  mean,  sneaking  fellow. 

"  The  wecuel  Scot 
Comes  sneaking."  ^hakesp.  ;  Heni-y  V.,  i.  2. 

weasel-coot,  s.    [Weasel,  I.  (2).] 

weasel-faced,  u.  Having  a  sharp,  thin 
face,  like  a  weasel. 

weasel-fish,  o.    [Whistle-fish.] 

weasel-lemur,  s. 

Zool.:  Lepilemur  mttstelinus.    [Lepilemor.] 

*  weasel-ling,  *  weazel-ling,  n. 

Ichthy. :  Probably  the  Five-bearded  Rock- 
ling,  Motella  mustela,  the  Gadiis  mustela  of 
Liimseus. 

"  Mustela  marina,  called  by  aome  a  veazel-ling, 
■which,  salted  and  dried,  becomea  a  good  Lenten  dlah." 
—Browne :  Norfolk  Fishes, 

Wea'-§el-sn6i^t,  s.     [Eng.  wtasel  and  sn(mt.'\ 
Named  from  the  form  of  the  corolla.] 
Bot. :  The  sub-genus  Galeobdolon  (q.v.). 

•  wea§'-i-ness»  *weas-y-nes,  s.  [Eng. 
weasy  ;  -ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being 
weasy ;  carnal  pride. 

"  But  he  acknowledged  not  God  to  be  the  auctor 
of  them.  And  therefore  ol  pryde  and  xoeasynea  giiue 
hiniaelfe  vp  vnto  his  owue  lustis." — Joye:  Expos,  qf 
Daniel,  ch.  xl. 

•wea^'-j?",  o.  [Lit.  =  wheezing  or  breathing 
hard,  from  being  puffed  up  with  high  and  good 
living.]    Gluttonous,  sensual. 

"  They  wexed  weasy  and  fatte,  as  saith  the  song  of 
Moses," — Joye:  Expos,  of  Daniel,  ch.  iv. 

weath'-er,  *'wed-er,  *wed-re,  *  wed-yr, 

8.  &  a.  [A.S.  weder;  cogn.  with  Dut.  weder ; 
Icel.  vedhT  ;  Dan.  mr;  Sw.  viider ;  O.  H.  Ger. 
wetar  ;  Ger.  wetter  =  weather  ;  gewitter  =  a 
storm  ;  cf.  Icel.  land-vidhri  =  a  land-wind  ; 
heidk-vidkri  =  bright  weather ;  Lith.  wetra 
=  a  storm,  .stormy  weather ;  Russ.  vieter',  vietr' 
=  wind,  breeze.  From  the  same  root  as  Wind 
(1),  s.} 

A.  As  substafUive : 

L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  A  general  term  for  the  atmospheric  con- 
ditions, or  the  state  of  the  air,  with  special 
reference  to  the  questions  of  cold  or  heat, 
pressure,  dryness,  humidity,  presence  or  ab- 
sence of  rain,  occurrence  of  sunshine,  or  any 
other  meteorological  phenomena :  as  warm 
vxather,  dry  weatfier,  wet  weather,  stormy 
weather,  hazy  weather,  &c.  The  science  which 
investigates  the  causes  of  these  changes  of  the 
atmosphere,  and  attempts  to  trace  them  to 
their  oiigin  is  called  Meteorology  (q.v.). 

"  When  the  wind  is  thus  settled,  we  have  commonly 
foir  weather." — Damjner :  Discourse  of  IVindt,  ch.  i. 

If  In  some  tropical  countries  the  seasons 
are  so  regular  that  the  weather  for  any  par- 
ticular month  may  be  predicted  long  before- 
hand without  any  considerable  liability  to 
error.  For  instance,  it  may  safely  be  said 
that  from  November  1  to  June  1  in  Central 
India  there  will  be  only  two  or  three  rainy 
days,  while  between  June  15  and  September 
15  there  will  be  few  days  that  are  not  rainy. 
[Monsoon,  Season.]  Prediction  in  any  par- 
ticular year  in  temperate  climates,  especially 
in  Western  Europe,  is  much  more  liable  tjo 
error,  though  on  a  series  of  years  there  i3 
tolerable  uniformity,  so  that  such  expressions 
have  arisen  as  March  winds,  April  showers, 
and  November  fogs.    The  popular  belief  that 

'  the  weather  can  be  predicted  by  noting  the 
changes  of  the  moon    is    erroneous.      Most 

fc  other  popular  notions  regarding  weather  signs 
are  more  or  less  accurate.  In  predicting 
the  weather  in  Great  Britain  the  meteorolo- 
gists labour  under  this  great  disadvantage, 
that  the  approach,  say,  of  a  depression  from 
the  Atlantic,  the  ordinary  precursor  of  a 
atorm,  cannot  be  telegraphed  till  it  has 
reached  the  west  coast  of  Ireland.  If,  on  the 
contrary,  a  storm  crossing  the  United  States 
from  the  far  west  be  moving  towards  New 
York,  its  progress  can  be  telegraphed  to  that 
eity  whenever  it  reaches  the  states  adjoining 
the  Bocky  Mountains. 
*  2.  Change  of  the  state  of  the  air. 


•  3.  Hence,  fig.,  vicissitude,  change  of  con- 
dition. 

*■  An  ancient  family,  which  have  stood  against  the 
waves  and  weathers  of  time."— flucow. 


shower.      {Wydijfe 


*  4.    A  light   rain,   i 
Deuteronomy  xxxii.  2.) 

*5.  Wind. 

■  6.  A  storm,  a  tempest. 

"  Roaring  louder  thau  the  sea  or  -weather." 

Shakesp. :  WlHter'a  Tale,  iii.  S. 

*7.  Bad,  wet,  or  inclement  weather. 

"  Seyiige  this  bysahop  Mith  his  company  ayttyng  in 
the  weaer.  '—Fabyan :  Ohranycle.  cli  Ixxxiii. 

8.  The  inclination  or  obliquity  of  the  sails 
of  a  windmill  to  the  plane  of  revolution. 

II.  Naut. :  The  side  of  the  vessel  exposed 
to  the  wind;  in  contradistinction  to  the  lee 
or  leeward  side,  which  is  away  from  the 
wind. 

B.  As  adjective : 

Na-ut. :  Towards  the  wind ;  windward.  (Used 
frequently  in  composition  :  as,  weather-quar- 
ter, weather-gauge,  &c.) 

T[  *(1)  To  make  fair  weather :  To  flatter;  to 
conciliate  by  fair  words  and  a  show  of  friend- 
ship.    [Fair-weather,  2.] 

"  1  must  make  fair  weather  yet  awhile." 

SItakesp. :  2  Henry  VI.,  v.  t 

(2)  To  Tnalce  good  (or  bad)  weather : 
Naut.  :  To  behave  well  (or  ill)  in  a  storm  ; 
to  ship  little  (or  much)  water. 

\freather-anelior,  s. 

Naut.  :  Tlie  anchor  lying  to  windward,  by 
which  the  ship  rides  when  moored. 

weather-beaten,  a.  Beaten  by  the 
wind ;  seasoned  by  exposure  to  all  sorts  of 
weather. 

"  Weather-beaten  old  seamen  who  had  risen  from 
being  cablii-hoys  to  bo  A(liaiiB.la."~Macaulay :  Hist. 
Eng.,  ch.  xv. 

H  It  is  probable  that  weather-beaten  should 
really  be  weathei-bitten  (q.v.).  In  some  cases 
it  is  undoubtedly  a  corruption  of  the  latter 
word  :  as  in  Shakesp.  :  Winter's  Tale,  v.  2  : — 

"  Like  a  weather-bitten  conduit," 

*  weather-bit,   *  weather-bitten,  a. 

[Cf.  Sw,  vdderbiten  =  weather- bitten ;  Norw, 
vederbiten.]  Bitten,  nipped,  or  frozen  by  the 
weather.    [Weather-beaten.] 

'^weather-blown,  i*.  Weather-beaten; 
exposed. 

"  strong  Euispe  that  for  height  is  weather-blown.' 
Chapman:  Homer;  Iliad h. 632. 

weather-board,  v.t  To  nail  boards 
upon,  as  on  a  roof  or  side  of  a  house,  lap- 
ping one  over  another,  in  order  to  prevent 
rain,  snow,  &c.,  from  penetrating  it. 

weather-board,  s. 

1.  Nautical : 

(1)  That  side  of  a  ship  which  is  towards  the 
wind ;  the  windward  side. 

(2)  A  piece  of  plank  placed  in  the  ports  of 
a  ship  when  laid  up  in  ordinary,  and  serving 
as  a  protection  from  bad  weather.  They  are 
fixed  in  an  inclined  position,  so  as  to  turn  off 
the  rain  without  preventing  the  circulation 
of  air. 

2.  Build.  (PL): 
Weather-boarding 
(q.v.)- 

weather  - 
boarding,  s. 
Boards  nailed 
with  a  lap  on  each 
other  to  prevent 
the  penetration  of 
rain,  snow,  &c.,  as 
on  roofs,  the  sides 
of  houses,  &c. 

weather  - 
boarding  gauge,  s.    [Boarding-gauge.) 

weather-bound,  a.  Delayed  or  re- 
strained from  sailing  by  bad  weather. 

weather-bow,  s. 

Naut. :  The  side  of  a  ship's  bow  that  is  to 
windward. 

weather-box,  s.  A  kind  of  hydrometer, 
usually  in  the  shape  of  a  toy  house,  in  which 
certain  mechanical  results  from  the  weight  or 
fixture  of  materials  due  to  dampness  are  made 
to  move  a  figure  or  pair  of  figures— a  man  and 
a  woman  on  a  poised  arm,  for  instance,  so 
that  tlie  former  advaiu;es  from  his  porch  in 
wet,  and  the  latter  in  dry  weather. 
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weather -breeder,  s.  A  fine  day  which 
is  supposed  to  presage  fuul  weather.    (Frov.) 

weather-cloth,  s. 

Naut.  :  A  long  piece  of  canvas  ortarpauling 
used  to  preserve  the  hammocks  from  injury 
by  tlie  weather,  when  stowed,  or  to  defend 
persons  from  tlie  wind  and  spray. 

weather-cock,  s.  &  v.    [Weathercock.] 

*  weather-driven,  a.  Driven  by  winds 
or  storms  ;  forced  by  stress  of  weather. 

"  Philip,  duriijg  his  voyage  towards  Spain,  was 
wp.at/ier-ariven  Into  Weymouth."— Cureu/;  Survey  of 
Cornwall. 

weather-eye,  s.  The  eye  that  looks  at 
the  sky  to  forecast  the  wjather. 

If  To  keep  one's  weather-eye  open  (or  awake) : 
To  be  shai'ply  on  one's  guard  ;  to  have  or  keep 
one's  wits  about  one.     {Slang.) 

*  weather-fend,  v.t.  To  defend  or  shel- 
ter from  the  weather. 

"  The  lime  grove,  which  weather-fends  your  cell." 
ahahesp.  :  Tempest,  v.  L, 

weather-fish,  s. 

Ichthy. :  Misgumus  fossilis,  called  also  the 
Mud-fish  and  Thunder-fish.  It  is  about  a 
foot  in  length,  dark-brown  above,  flecked  with 
black  ;  abdomen  orange,  with  black  spots.  In 
Germany  and  Austria  it  is  regarded  as  a. 
weather-prophet,  because  it  usually  comes  to 
the  surface  about  twenty-four  hours  before  bad. 
weather,  and  moves  about  with  unusual  energy. 
This  habit  has  sonietimes  led  to  its  being  con- 
fined in  a  glass  globe  as  an  animated  baro- 
meter.   (Seeley :  Freshwater  Fishes  of&irope.) 

weather-gage,  t>.    [WEATHER-oAuaB.] 

weather-gall,  s.  The  same  as  Water- 
gall  (q.v.). 

weather-gauge,  weather-gage,  s. 

I.  Lit.  £  Naut. :  The  advantajfeof  the  wind  ; 
specifically  the  position  or  station  of  one  ship 
to  the  windward  of  another. 

"  Take  a  turn  round  tlie  back  o'  the  hill  to  gain  the 

wind  on  them;  aiid  wheu  thou'stgot  the  weather-goff* 

thou  mayat  drive  theiu  beiure  ihee  as  gently  as  ao 

many  innocent  lAiiihs."—.'iootl :  Jvanhoe,  oh.  i. 

*2.  Fig. :  Advantage  of  position  ;  superior* 

ity,  vantage. 

"  Were  the  line 
Of  Kokeby  once  combiued  with  mine, 
X  gain  the  weather-gage  of  fate  1" 

Scott :  Rokeby,  rl.  It. 

weather-gaw,  s.    [Weather-gall.] 
weather-glass,  5. 

Physics :  A  popular  name  for  a  barometer 
(q.v.),  the  weather  indications  of  which  are 
often  graduated  thus  :— 

Height.  state  of  the  weather. 

81    inches Very  dry, 

SO} Settled  weathe< 

so} Fine  weather. 

30       Variable. 

29i     „        Baia  or  wind. 

29i Much  rain. 

39       , Tempest 

weather-gleam,  s.  A  peculiar  clear 
sky  near  the  horizon,    (Prov.) 

"  You  have  marked  the  lighting  of  the  aky  juBt 
above  the  horizon  when  clouds  are  about  to  break  up 
and  disappear.  Whatever  name  you  gave  it  yon 
would  hardly  improve  on  that  of  the  weatlier-gleam, 
which  iu  some  of  our  dialects  it  bears."— Tr«ncA  .- 
English  Past  A  Present,  lect.  5. 

*  weather  -  hardened,  a.  Weather- 
beaten  ;  seasoned  by  exposure  to  the  weather. 

"  A  countenance  weather-hardened  as  it  waa."— 
Southey :  Doctor,  ch.  ix. 

t  weather-harp,  s.  A  large  .^olian  harp. 
{Rossiter.) 

*  weather-headed,  a.  Having  a  sheep- 
ish look.    (Scotch.) 

"That  old  weather-headed  tooV—Congreve:  Lovt 
for  Love,  ii.  7. 

^  Probably  a  corruption  of  wether-headed. 
weather-helm,  s. 

Naut. :  A  ship  is  said  to  carry  a  weather- 
helm,  when,  owing  to  her  having  a  tendency 
to  gripe,  the  helm  requires  to  be  kept  a  little 
to  windward,  ora-weather,  in  order  to  prevent 
her  head  from  coming  up  in  the  wind  when 
sailing  close-hauled. 

*  weather  -  house,  s.  a  weather-box 
(q.v.).    {Cowper:  Task,  i.  211.) 

weather-line,  s.  The  line  where  the 
trunk  of  a  tree  touches  and  rises  above  the 
soil,  and  is  thus  exposed  to  the  weather. 

"  The  weather-line,  just  by  the  surface  of  the  earth, 
where  the  durability  of  timber  is  put  to  the  severest 
test."— Jfudze  ;  Pop.  Ouide  to  the  Obs.  qf  Nature. 


b6il,  b^;  poiit,  J6^1;  cat,  96!!,  chorus,  ^hin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a^;  expect,  Xenophon,  c^ist.    ph  =  & 
-«iaii,  -tian  =  sh&n.   -tlon,  -slon  =  shiin;  -tlon,  -gion  =  zhun.   -clous,  -tious,  -slous  =  shiis.   -ble.  -die,  &c.  =  b$l,  d^L 
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weather-mouldings*  &.  pi. 

Arch.  :  Drip-stones  or  canopies  over  a  door, 
intended  to  throw  off  the  rain. 

weatber-proof.  a.  Proof  against  the 
V  eather ;  able  to  atlbrd  adequate  protection 
against  a  tempest  or  to  pass  through  one  unin- 
juied, 

"Onr  bark's  uot  weather-proof ."—(iuarUs :  Sist.  of 
Jonah,  E.  1.  b. 

weather-prophet,  s.  One  who  fore- 
tells coming  weather;  one  who  is  weather- 
wise. 

weather-quarter,  s. 

Naut. :  The  quarter  of  a  ship  which  is  on 
the  windward  side. 

weather-roll,  s. 

Naut. :  The  roll  of  a  ship  to  the  windward 
in  a  heavy  sea,  upon  the  heams.  (Opposed  to 
lee-larch.) 

weather-shore,  s. 

Naut. :  The  shore  which  lies  to  windward  of 
a  ship. 

weather-side,  s. 

Naut.  :  Tliat  side  of  a  ship  under  sail  upon 
which  the  wind  blows,  or  which  is  to  wind- 
ward. 

*  weather-spy,  s.  An  astrologer;  one 
who  foretells  the  weather ;  a  weather-prophet. 

"  A  gulIiDg  weather-tpy. '  Donne  :  Satire  L 

weather  -  stain,  s.     A  stain  or  mark 
caused  by  exposure  to  the  weather. 
"  With  wp.atJier-stai7ts  upon  the  wall. 
And  fltairwaya  worn,  and  crazy  doors." 

Longfelloto:   Wayside  Inn.    (PreL) 

weather-strip,  s.  A  piece  of  board, 
rubber,  or  the  like,  which  closes  accurately 
the  space  between  the  shut  door  and  the 
threshold. 

weather-tide,  s. 

Naut. :  The  tide  which  sets  against  the  lee- 
side  of  a  ship,  impelling  her  to  windward. 

weather-tiling,  5. 

Build.  :  Tiling  placed  in  vertical  position  on 
the  side  of  a  house. 

*  weather-vane,  s.  A  vane ;  a  weather- 
cock. 

weather-wind,  ». 

Bot. :  Convolvulus  sepiwwi. 

weather-wise,  a.  Wise  or  skilful  in 
foreseeing  or  predicting  changes  of  the 
weather. 

"After  I  perceaued  them  to  be  iceathtr-vAie.''— 
Eadduyt :  Voyages,  L  28L 

*  weather-wiser,  s.  Something  which 
predicts  or  foreshows  the  weather. 

"The  flowere  of  pimpernel,  the  opening  and  shut- 
ting of  which  are  the  countryman's  tveather-wiser." — 
Derham :  Phytico-Theol.,  bit.  x. 

*  weather-work,  s.  Defence  or  pro- 
vision against  the  wind,  sea,  &c. 

"  To  caatk  the  decks  and  inside  weather-toorJcs  of  the 
■hiia."— Cooft  .■  Third  Voyage,  bk.  i.,  ch,  iiL 

weather-worn,  a.  Worn  by  the  action 
of  or  by  exposure,  to  the  weather ;  weathered. 

*  weather-wrack,  s.  Something  dam- 
aged by  exposure  to  the  weather. 

"  You  need  not  mlBtnut 
A  toeather-torack," 
Beaum.  A  Flet. :  Wit  at  Several  Weapon*,  U. 

Weath'-er,  v.t.  &  i.    [Weather,  s.] 
A.  Transitive : 
L  Ordinary  Language : 

*  1.  To  air  ;  to  expose  to  the  air. 

"  Soaring  tbrongh  his  wide  empire  of  the  sire 
To  weather  his  brode  aailes." 

Spenser  :  F.  Q.,  V.  ix.  42. 

2.  To  bear  up  against  and  overcome,  as 
danger  or  difficulty ;  to  sustain  the  effects  of 
or  pass  through  without  permanent  iiyury  or 
loss  :  as.  To  weather  difficulties. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Geol.  :  To  cause  to  alter  in  colour,  cohe- 
rence, or  composition,  and  to  decay  through 
the  influence  of  the  weather.  (Spec,  in  the  pa. 
and  pr.  par.)  [Weathered,  II.  2.',  Weather- 
ing, II.  2.] 

2.  Nautical : 

(1)  To  sail  to  the  windward  of;  to  pass  to 
windward. 

"  Whilst  Arethufla  whs  on  this  (port)  bick,  Neptune 
hove  round  again  and  weathered  her,  thus  becoiuLag 
leading  vessel  again."— /^eW,  Sept.  4. 1886. 


(5)  To  bear  up  against  and  come  through, 
though  with  difficulty.  (Said  of  a  ship  in  a 
storm,  as  also  of  a  captain  or  pilot.) 

"  Many  a  rough  sea  had  he  weatlter'd  in  her." 

Tennyson:  Enoch  Arden,  135. 

B.  Intransitive : 

Geol. :  To  undergo  alteration  tending  to 
decomposition,  to  decay  by  the  action  of  the 
weather. 

^  1.  To  weather  a  point : 

(1)  Naut. :  To  gain  a  point  toward  the 
wind,  as  a  ship. 

(2)  Fig. :  To  gain  or  accomplish  a  point 
against  opposition. 

"  We  have  been  tuning  a  great  while  against  the 
Btrenni,  and  have  arniost  weathered  our  point;  a 
stretch  or  two  more  will  do  the  v,oTk."—Addiso}i. 
iTodd.) 

2.  To  weather  out :  To  endure  ;  to  hold  out 
to  the  end  against. 

"  When  we  have  pass'd  these  gloomy  hours, 
And  weathered  out  the  storm  that  beats  upon  us." 
Addison.    {Todd.) 

weath'-er-c6ck,  *  wed-yr-cok,  s.    [Eng. 
weather,  and  cock,  s.] 

1,  Lit.  :  A  vane ;  a  weather-vane ;  a  figure 
placed  on  the  top  of  a  spire,  steeple,  roof,  or 
the  like,  which  turns  with  the  wind,  and 
shows  its  direction.  So  called  because  the 
figure  of  a  cock,  as  an  emblem  of  vigilance, 
was  a  favourite  form  of  vane. 

"  He  s;iw  the  gilded  weathercock 
Swim  in  the  moonlight  as  he  passed." 

Longfellow :  Landlords  Tale. 

2.  Fig. :  Any  person  or  thing  that  turns  easily 
and  frequently  ;  a  fickle,  inconstant  person. 

"'Where  had  you  this  pretty  weathercock f  'I 
cannot  tell  what  the  dickens  his  name  is  my  husband 
had  him  of,'  "—Shakeup, :  Merry  Wives,  iii.  2. 

*  weath'-er-c6ck,  v.t.      [Weathercock,  s.] 
To  serve  as  a  weathercock  to  or  upon. 

"  Whose  blazing  wyvern  weathercocked  the  spire." 
Tennyson:  Aylmer's  Field,  17. 

weath'-ered,  i*.     [Eng.  weather ;  -ed.] 

I.  Ord.  Lang. :  Seasoned  by  exposure  to  the 
weather ;  weather-beaten. 
n.  Technically: 

1.  Arch. :  Applied  to  surfaces  which  have  a 
small  slope  or  inclination  given  to  them  to 
prevent  water  lodging  on  them,  as  window- 
sills,  the  tops  of  classic  cornices,  and  the 
upper  surface  of  most  flat  stone-work. 

"  So  much  of  the  outer  surface  as  protrudes  from 
the  wall  is  weathered,  or  sloped  off  to  carry  the  water 
away." — CasscU's  Technical  Educator,  pt  xi,,  p.  29i. 

2.  Geol. :  Altered  and  more  or  less  decom- 
posed, disintegrated,  or  decayed  through  the 
operation  of  the  weather. 

weath'-er-£ng,  *  wed-er-ynge,  s.    [Eng. 

weather ;  -ing,] 
*  I.  Ord.  Lang. :  Weather. 
"Which  would  haue  bene,  with  the  weathering 
which  we  had,  ten  or  twelve  dayes  worke." — Bach- 
luyt :  Voyages,  lit.  516. 

IL  Technically: 

1.  Arch. :  The  act  of  giving  an  inclination, 
or  the  inclination  given  to  a  surface  so  as  to 
enable  it  to  throw  off  water. 

2.  Geol. :  The  disintegration  and  decay  of 
rocks  under  the  influence  of  the  weather.  The 
alternations  of  heat  and  cold  often  make  rocks 
brittle.  The  freezing  of  water  within  their 
interstices  also  has  adestnictive  effect.  When 
rocks  are  composed  of  two  or  more  minerals, 
which  expand  differently  when  heated,  and 
contract  differently  when  they  become  cold, 
a  powerful  destructive  agency  is  established. 
The  carbon  dioxide  of  the  air  acts  on  rocks 
containing  lime,  and  rain  and  wind  remove 
the  bicarbonate.  Wind  also  at  times  raises 
sand,  which  scours  the  rocks  and  somewhat 
wastes  them  away.    (Lyell.) 

weath'-er-li-ness,  s.  [Eng.  weatherly;  -ness.] 
Naut. :    The    quality   or    state    of    being 
weatherly. 

"The  propertiea  in  a  yacht  which  govern  speed  or 
weatherlineu."— Field,  April  4,  ISBS. 

Weath'-er-l^,  a.     [Eng.  weather;  -ly.] 

Naut. :  Applied  to  a  ship  when  she  holds  a 
good  wind ;  that  is,  when  she  presents  so 
great  a  lateral  resistance  to  the  water,  when 
close-hauled,  that  she  makes  very  little  leeway. 
"It  was  considered  desirable  she  should  possess 
more  weatherly  power." — Field,  Feb.  11, 1888. 

weath'-er-most,  a.     [Eng.  weather;  -most.] 
Naut. :  Being  furthest  to  the  windward. 
"  The  weathermost  portion  of  the  sail  exercises  very 
little  power  on  the  ahlp."— Field,  Feb.  25, 1888. 


*  weath-er-6r-6-ify,  s.  [Eng.  weathsrj 
-ology.]  A  humorously  coined  word  to  express 
the  science  of  the  weather.    {Byron.) 

weave  (I),  *  wove  (pa.  t.  *  wa/,  *  weaved, 
woV;  pa.  par,  *  weaved,  woven,  *  wovun),  v.t. 
&  i.  [A.S.  wefan  (pa.  t.  wccf,  pa.  par.  we/en); 
cogu.  with  Dut.  weven;  Icel.  vefa  (pa.  t.  vaf, 
pa.  par.  ofinn);  Dan.  vceve;  Sw.  vefva;  Ger. 
weben  (pa.  t.  woh,  pa.  par.  gewo'ben);  Sansc. 
vd,  ve,  vap.] 

A.  Transitive : 

1.  To  form  by  the  interlacing  of  anything 
flexible,  such  as  threads,  yains,  filaments,  or 
strips  of  different  mciterials  ;  to  form  by  tex- 
ture, or  by  the  insertion  and  inteilacing  of 
one  part  of  a  material  within  another. 

"The  women  wove  hangings  for  the  grove,"— 2  Kings 
xxiii.  ;. 

2.  To  form  a  texture  with ;  to  interlace  or 
intertwine  so  as  to  form  a  fabric. 

"  When  she  weaved  the  sleided  Bilk." 

Shakesp. :  Pericles,  iv.     (Chorus.) 

3.  To  entwine ;  to  unite  by  intermixture  or 
close  connection ;  to  unite  closely  or  inti- 
mately. 

"  Those  [notions]  which  are  supposed  woven  into  the 
very  principles  of  their  being." — Locke:  Human  Un- 
derstand,, bK,  i.,  ch.  ii. 
*  4.  To  contrive,  fabricate,  or  construct  with 
design  or  elaborate  care :  as,  To  lyeaye  a  plot. 

B.  Intransitive : 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  To  practise  weaving;  to  work  with  a 
loom. 

"  Whether  they  be  .  .  .  spinning,  weaving,  sowing, 
or  brushing."— rioes/  Instruct,  qf  a  Christian  Woman, 
bk.  ii.,  cli.  X. 

2.  To  become  woven  or  interwoven. 


II.  Manege :  To  make  a  motion  of  the  head, 
neck,  and  body  from  side  to  side,  like  the 
shuttle  of  a  weaver.    (Said  of  a  horse.) 

*  weave  (2),  v.i.  &  t    [Wave,  v.] 

A,  Intrans. :  To  wave,  to  float,  to  fluctu- 
ate, to  waver. 

"'Twixt  life  and  death,  long  to  and  fro  she  weaved." 
Spenser:  F.  Q.,  V.  v.  10. 

B.  Trails. ;  To  wave,  to  shake,  to  brandish, 
"  Shaking  a  pike  .  .  .  tkiid  weaving  them  amaiue."— 

Hackluyt :  Voyages,  iii.  666. 

*  weaved,  pret.  &  pa.  par.  of  v.    [Weave  (1), «.] 

weav'~er,  *weyv-er,  s.    [Eng.  weave  (1), 
v. ;  -er.] 

I.  Ord.  Lang. :  One  who  weaves  ;  one  whose 
occupation  is  to  weave  cloth,  &c 

"  Then  weavers  stretch  your  stays  upon  the  weft.* 
Dryden:  Virgil;  QeorgicUKX. 

IL  Technically: 

1.  Ornith. :  A  weaver-bird  (q.v.). 

"  Weavers  prefer  to  build  on  trees  where  the  long 
slender  twigs  droop  towards  the  ground,  and  bo  aSota 
B  nice  vertical  slender  support."— Jt^adire,  May  81, 
1888,  p.  104. 

2.  Zool.  (PI):  The  Tubitelae  (q.v.).  (Grif- 
fiths: Cuvier,  xiii.  404.) 

weaver-bird,  «. 

Ornith. :  A  popular  name  for  any  species  of 
the  family  Ploceidse  (q.v.).  Both  the  scien- 
tific and  trivial  names  of  these  birds  have 
reference  to  the  remarkable 
structure  of  their  nests. 
The  Weaver-birds  are  large 
finches,  with  somewhat 
elongated  bodies,  moder- 
ate wings,  long  tails,  and 
very  bright  coats,  the  lat- 
ter often  varied  in  the 
breeding  season.  Yellow 
and  yellowish-red  are  the 
prevailing  tints,  but  spe- 
cies occur  in  which  black, 
red,  white,  or  gray  pre- 
dominates. The  Weaver- 
birds  are  extremely  social, 
and  many  of  the  species 
live  in  large  colonies  dur- 
ing the  period  of  incuba- 
tion. The  nests  of  the  va- 
rious species  differ  consi- 
derably in  shape  and  gen- 
eral structure,  some   (as      

the  genus  Oriolinus),  build- 
ing a  separate  nest  for  the  male,  while  the  fe- 
male sits  in  another  on  her  eggs,  till  relieved 
by  her  mate ;  others  again  contain  more  than 
one  chamber,  as  that  of  the  Golden  Weaver- 
bird,  Pioceusffaiftwto;  while  the  Social  Weaver- 


fete,  fEt,  f^e,  amidst,  what,  1^11,  father ;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there ;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;  gb»  pdt| 
or.  w6re«  wol&  work,  who.  son :  mute.  cub.  ciire.  unite,  cur.  rule,  fiill ;  try,  Syrian,    sa,  ce  =  e ;  ey  =  a ;  qu  =  kw. 
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birds,  Ploceiis  or  Philcetenis  socius,  construct 
an  iimbrella-like  roof,  under  which  from  800 
to  1,000  separate  nests  have  been  found.  But 
in  all  cases  fibres,  slender  twigs,  or  blades  of 
grass  are  the  materials  employed,  the  whole 
being  tightly  woven,  after  having  been  ren- 
dered more  flexible  and  adhesive  by  the  ap- 
plication of  saliva.  The  nests  themselves 
consist  of  a  more  or  less  globular  portion 
elongated  into  a  tube  below,  with  the  entrance 
at  the  bottom  or  at  the  side.  They  are  very 
generally  suspended  at  the  extremities  of 
branches,  and  often  over  water,  probably  as 
affording  security  against  monkeys,  snakes, 
and  other  enemies.  The  Mahali  Weaver-bird 
(Ploceits  taha)  is  said  to  insert  thorns  into 
its  nest,  as  a  further  protection  against 
marauders.  It  is  a  noteworthy  fact  that  the 
Golden  Weaver-bird  has  begun  to  build  on  the 
telegraph-wires  by  the  side  of  the  railway  in 
Natal,  owing  to  the  rapid  destruction  of  the 
willows  before  advancing  civilization  (Nature, 
May  31,  1S8S). 

weaver-finch,  s. 

Ornith:   Any  individual  of  the    Ploceidge 
(q.v.). 

"The  PloceidK,  or  Weauer-finrheg, are  especially  cha-  . 
ricteusticof  the  Ethiopian  I'egiou."— ^^a^^ace  •  Oeoa 
Dm.  Animals,  ii.  286. 

weaver-fish,  s.    [Weever.] 
weaver's  shuttle,  s. 

Zool. :    Ovulum  volva.     The  popular  name 
has  reference  to  its  shape. 

*  Weav'-er-ess,  s.    [Eng.  weaver 
female  weaver. 


•ess.]    A 


"  111  the  hands  of  an  ancient  weaver  and  weaveress  " 
— J.  H.  Blunt  :  Hist,  of  Durslet/,  222. 

VeaV-img,  *wev-yng,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s. 
[Weave  (1),  v.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  &  partieip.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 

C,  As  s^tbst. :  The  act  of  one  who  weaves ; 
the  act  or  process  of  producing  cloth,  &c., 
by  the  combination  of  flexible  fibres.     It  is 
an  art  of  very  remote  antiquity.     The  frame 
or  apparatus    on   which  cloth  is  woven    is 
termed  a  lo(»m  (q.v.).    In  all  kinds  of  weaving, 
whether    plain    or    figured,   one    system    of 
threads,  called  the  woof  or  weft,  is  made  to 
pass    alternately    under   and    over    another 
system  of  threads  called  the  warp,  web,  or 
chain.    The  essential  operation  of  weaving  is 
the  successive  raising  of  certain  threads  of 
the  warp,  and  the  depression  of  others  for  the 
reception  of  the  weft  shot.    This  operation 
is  called  shedding.    The  web,  which  is  of  any 
convenient  length,  is  kept  stretched  between 
two  parallel  beams,  fixed  horizontally  between 
upright  standards.    The  one  beam,  on  which 
the  warp  is  wound,  is  called  the  yarn-roll,  and 
the  other  on  which  the  cloth  is  wound,  the 
cloth-beam  or  roll.     The  weft-shot  is  intro- 
duced or  carried  through  the  shed  by  the 
shuttle.    Weaving  is  performed  by  hand  on 
hand-looms,  and    by  steam  or  other  motive 
power  on  power-looms.      In   its  most  gene- 
ral sense,   the  term  comprehends  not  only 
the    making    of  those    textile    fabrics    pre- 
pared in  the  loom,  but  also  net-work,  lace- 
work,  &c.    Where  the  colour  of  the  yarn  in 
warp  and  weft  i.s  the  same,  the  process  is 
called    plain  weaving,  and   the  result  is  a 
fabric  of  uniform  colour,  in  which  the  warp 
and  weft  threads  regularly  interlace.     Pat- 
tern weaving  consists  either  in  using  difler- 
ent  colours  in  warp  or  weft  or  in  both,  or  in 
weaving  with  more  complicated  machines,  or 
in  combining  both  variations.     Double  weav- 
ing consists  in  weaving  two  webs  simulta- 
neously one  above  the  other,  and  interweaving 
the  two  at  intervals  so  as  to  form  a  double 
cloth.      Kidderminster  or  Scotch  carpeting 
is  the  chief  example  of  this  process.    Pile 
weaving  is  the  process  by  which  fabrics  like 
velvet,  velveteen,  corduroy,  and  Turkish  car- 
pets are  produced.    [Loom  (1),  Jacqitard.] 

^  Though  skins  of  animals  formed  the  chief 
clothing  material  in  the  Stone  Age,  yet  the  arts 
of  spinning  and  weaving  were  practised, 
spindle-whorls  and  fabrics  (the  material  is 
flax,  hemp  being  unknown)  having  been  found 
in  the  Swiss  lake-dwellings  of  that  period. 
The  art  of  weaving  seems  to  have  existed  in 
China  and  in  India  from  a  remote  period  of 
antiquity.  It  is  also  represented  in  sculp- 
ture on  the  Egyptian  monuments  at  Thebes. 
Women,  many  of  them  slaves  or  devotees  at- 
tached to  temples,  wove  fabrics  in  Greece  and 
Rome,  while  in  Egypt  the  work  was  performed 


by  men.  The  primeval  looms  were  every- 
where rude,  but  the  Hindoos,  with  humble 
ma,chmes,  turn  out  excellent  fabrics.  In  1132 
and  1331  continental  weavers  settled  in  Eng- 
land. Several  inventions  in  the  art  of  machine 
weaving  were  made  in  the  eighteenth  century 
and  m  1801  Jacquard  exhibited  in  Paris  the  loom 
which  bears  his  name,  and  which  hfis  been  of 
inestimable  service  in  the  weaving  of  patterns 
m  cloth.  In  1809  Heathcoat  invented  the 
bobbin-net  machine.  AVithin  the  present 
century  the  art  of  weaving  has  made  great 
progress,  numerous  inventions  having  been 
made  in  the  United  States  and  elsewhere. 

weaz'-en,  a.  [A.S.  ■unsftwiw  =  to  become 
dry ;  Icel.  visna  =  to  wither,  from  visinn  = 
withered,  palsied,  dried  up ;  Dan.  &  Sw. 
mssen  =  withered  ;  Sw.  vissna  =  to  fade  ; 
O.  H.  Ger.  ■wesar€n  =  to  dry.]  Thin,  lean, 
wizened,  withered. 

"Hia  shadowy  figure  and  dark  wetizen  face."— /r- 
mm/ :  Sketch-Book  ;  Christmas  Dinner. 

weazen-faced*  a.  Wizen-faced,  withered. 
"The  door  .  .  .  wa.i  opened,  and  a  little  blear-eyed, 
VKazen-faced    ancient    inau    came    creenlne    out."— 
DKkens :  Martin  ChuzHewit,  cb.  xi. 

web,  webbe,  s.  [A.S.  we66,  web;  cogn. 
with  Dut.  web,  webhe  ;  Icel.  ye/r,  genit.  vefjar; 
Dan.  vcpv  ;  Sw.  vdf;  O.  H.  Ger.  weppi,  ivappi  ; 
Ger.  geioebe.  From  the  same  root  as  weave 
(q.v.).j 

I.  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  That  which  is  woven  ;  the  piece  of  cloth 
woven  in  a  loom  ;  a  texture. 

"  To  compete  with  the  costlier  webi  turned  out  at 
SpitalfteUK"— Sfojirfarti,  Oct  30,  18B5. 

2.  A  piece  of  linen  cloth. 

3.  The  plexus  of  very  delicate  threads  or 
filaments  which  a  spider  spin.s,  and  which 
serves  as  a  web  to  catch  flies  and  other  insects 
for  its  food ;  a  cobweb. 

"Over  them  Arachue  high  did  lift 
Her  cunuiug  web.  aud  spread  her  suhtlle  net." 

Spemer:  F.  q.,  II.  vli.  2fl. 

i.  Hence,  fig.,  anything  carefully  contrived 
and  artfully  put  together  or  woven,  as  a  plot, 
scheme,  or  trap. 

"  What  a  tangled  web  we  weave 
When  first  we  practise  to  deceive." 

Scott :  Marmion.  vi.  17. 

5.  Something  resembling  a  web  or  sheet  of 
cloth  ;  specif.,  a  large  roll  of  paper  such  as  is 
ns^l  in  the  web-press  for  newspapers  and 
tue  like. 

6.  Applied  to  any  plain,  flat  surface  ;  as — 
(1)  A  sheet  or  thin  plate  of  metal. 

"And  there  with  stately  pompe  by  heapea  they  wend, 
Aud  ChristianB  slaiue  rolle  up  in  webB  of  led. 

Fairefax :  Godfrey  of  Boulogne,  viii.  21 

•(2)  The  blade  of  a  sword. 

"  The  brittle  web  ot  that  rich  sword,  he  thought. 
Was  broke  through  hardneeee  of  the  counties  sheeld." 
Fairefax :  Godfrey  of  Boulogne,  vii,  4. 

(3)  The  plate,  or  its  equivalent,  in  a  beam 
or  girder  which  connects  the  upper  and  lower 
flat  plates  or  laterally  extending  portions. 

"  Thin  Interval  was  strengthened  by  horizontal  web$ 
of  iron  plates."— i)ai7y  Telegraph,  March  22,  188B. 

(4)  The  corresponding  portion  between  the 
tread  and  foot  of  a  railway-rail. 

(5)  That  portion  of  a  wheel,  as  of  a  railway- 
carriage,  which  extends  between  the  hub  and 
the  rim,  occupying  the  space  where  spokes 
would  be  in  an  ordinary  wheel. 

(6)  The  blade  of  a  saw. 

(7)  In  vehicles,  a  stout  band  of  textile  fabric, 
used  as  straps  to  limit  the  extension  of  the 
hood. 

(8)  That  portion  of  an  ordinary  anvil  which 
is  of  reduced  size  below  the  head,  and  from 
which  the  divergent  horns  proceed. 

(9)  The  solid  portion  of  the  bit  of  a  key. 

(10)  The  arm  of  a  crank  connecting  the 
shaft  and  the  wrist. 

(11)  The  thin  sharp  part  of  the  coulter  of  a 
plough. 

n.  Technically : 

1.  Entom. :  The  term  web  is  sometimes  used 
of  the  silky  sheath  formed  by  various  cater- 
pillars within  the  rolled  leaves  constructed 
for  their  habitation  and  defence,  the  cocoon  of 
the  silkworm,  &c. 

2.  Ornith. :  A  membrane  in  the  Swimminc; 
Birds,  uniting  the  three  ahterior  toes,  and  in 
one  order  (the  Steganopodes)  extending  also 
along  the  side  of  the  foot  to  the  great  toe. 
In  a  rudimentary  form  the  web  is  found  also 
in  some  waders. 


3.  Zool.:  Chiefly  in  the  sense  T.  3.  AU 
spiders  do  not  weave  webs,  and,  those  which 
do  vary  in  the  moi-e  or  less  regulai-  form  of 
the  web  produced.  Two  of  the  finest  weavers 
are  the  Garden  Spider,  Epeira  diailema,  the 
web  of  which  is  of  a  fine  geometric  form,  and 
the  Common  House  Spider,  Aranea  domestica. 
[Spinneret.]  Used  also  of  the  membranes 
between  the  digits  of  some  animals  wliicli  are 
specially  adapted  for  swimming,  or  are  am- 
phibious, as  the  Ornithorhvnchus,  the  Otter, 
some  breeds  of  Dogs,  the  Crocodiles,  and  the 
Water-lizards. 

1[  Web  ami  pin.  Pin  and  web :  The  same  as 
Pin  (1),  s.,  I.  9. 

web-eye,  s. 

Pathol. :  A  disease  of  the  eye  arising  from  a 
film  sufl'using  it ;  caligo. 


web-fingered,  a. 

united  by  a  membrane. 


Having  the  fingers 


Tie  waa,  it  is  said,  web-footed  naturally,  and  par- 
tially web-fingered."  —  Hayhew :  London  Labour  4 
London  Poor. 

web-foot,  s.  A  foot  the  toes  of  which 
are  united  by  a  web  or  membrane. 

web-footed,  «.  Having  web-feet ;  palmi- 
ped. 

"  Web'faoted  fowls  do  not  live  constantly  upon  the 
land,  nor  fear  to  enter  the  water.  "—Aau;  OntheCreor 
tion, 

web-press,  web  printing-machine, 

s.    A  printing-machine  which  takes  its  paper 
from  the  web  or  roll. 

web-saw,  s.    A  frame-saw  (q.v.). 

web-wheel,  s.  A  wheel  in  which  the 
hub  and  rim  are  connected  by  a  web  or  plate, 
which  is  sometimes  perforated. 

To  cover  with  or  as  with 


w^b,  V. 

a  web 


.     [Web,  s.] 
to  envelop. 


*webbe,  s.  [A.S.  webha.]  A  weaver,  a  Web- 
ber.   (Chaucer  :  C.  T.,  364.) 

webbed,  a.  [Eng.  web,  s.  ;  ■ed.']  Having  the 
toes  united  by  a  membrane  or  web  ;  as,  The 
webbed  feet  of  a  goose  or  duck. 

*web'-ber,  a.    [Eng.  web;  -er.]    A  weaver. 

Web'-bmg,  s.  [Eng.  web,  s.;  -ing.1  A  woven 
band  of  cotton  or  flax,  generally  striped  and 
used  for  girths,  straining-pieces  of  saddles, 
surcingles,  bed-bottoms,  &c 

*  web'-by,  a.  [Eng,  web,  s. ;  -y.]  Pertainiiig 
or  relating  to  a  web ;  consisting  of  or  resem- 
bling a  web. 

"  Bate  on  their  webbi/  wings  in  darkness  niove." 
Crabbe :  Parish  RegUter. 

t  we'-ber  (w  as  v),  s.  [Wilhelm  Eduard  Weber 
(born  1S04),  Professor  of  Physics  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Gbttingen.] 

Electro-magnetics :  A  coulomb.  FUnit.  ^  4. 
(1).J  ^ 

Weber's  Law,  s. 

Physiol. :  There  is  always  a  constant  ratio 
between  the  strength  of  the  stimulus  and  the 
intensity  of  the  sensations.  The  stronger  the 
stimulus  already  applied,  the  stronger  must 
be  the  increase  of  the  stimulus  in  order  to 
cause  a  perceptible  increase  of  the  sensation. 

*  web'-less,  a.  [Eng.  web,  s. ;  -less.)  Without 
webs;  hence,  standing  idle. 

"  O'er  still  and  webtess  looms." 

Kingsley  ;  Saint's  Tragedy,  11.  4. 

wSb'-sk^-ite  (w  as  v),  s.  [After  Pi-of.  Web- 
sky,  of  Berlin;  suff".  -ite  (Min.).] 

Min. :  An  amorphous  mineral  occurring  in 
the  olivine-diabase  (palaeopicrite)  of  Amelose, 
Biedenkopf,  Hesse.  Hardness,  S'O;  sp.gr., 
1-771;  colour,  pitch-black,  in  thin  splinters, 
bright-green  ;  streak,  brownish-green.  Com- 
pos., a  hydrated  silicate  of  magnesia  with 
some  iron  protoxide.  An  analysis  yielded  the 
formula  H6R4Si30i3  -f  6H2O,  where  R  =  Mg. 
and  Fe. 

*web'-ster,  •webbe-ster,  s.     [A.S.  web- 

bestre  =  a    female    weaver,    from    webba  =  a 

weaver,  and  fem.  suff",  -ster  (q.v.).]    A  weaver. 

"  Webbeaters  and  walkers,  and  wynuers  with  handen." 

Piers  Plowman,  p.  11. 

Web'-Ster-ite,  s.      [After  Mr.  Webster,  who 
found  it  in  Sussex  ;  suff.  -ite  (Min.).\ 
Min. :  The  same  as  Aluminite  (q.v.). 

wecht  (ch  guttural),  s.  [A.S.  wegan  ~  to  lift), 
to  carry.]    [Weigh,  v.] 


boil,  b6^;  poiit,  ^^l;  cat,  9011,  chorus,  9hin.  ben^h;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a$;  expect,  Xenophon,  e^t.    -i&g. 
«ciaxis  -tian  =  sh^n.   -tion,  -sion  =  shun ;  -tion,  -§ion  =  zhun.   -oious,  -tlous,  -sious  =  shiis.   -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  bel,  d$L 
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wed— Wedgwood 


1.  An  instrument  for  winnowing  com  made 
in  tlie  form  of  a  sieve,  but  \vithout  holes. 

"  Meg  fain  wad  to  the  barn  gaeii 
To  w  111  tliree  wechts  o'  naetbing." 

Bums :  Halloween. 

•  2.  A  sort  of  tambourine. 

wed,  'wedde,  *wed-den,  v.t.  &  i.  [A.S. 
weddian=  to  pledge,  to  engage,  from  wed  =a 
pledge;  cogn.  with  Dut.  wedden=to  lay  a 
wager,  from  O.  Dut.  wedde  =  a.  pledge,  a 
pawn  ;  Icel.  vedhja  =  to  wager,  from  vedh  =  a 
pledge;  Dan.  vedde  =  to  wager;  Sw.  vddja  — 
to  appeal,  from  vad  =  a  het,  an  appeal ;  Ger. 
weHeTi  =  to  wager,  from  wette  =  Q.  wager ;  Goth. 
gawadjon  =  to  pledge,  to  betroth,  from  wadi 
=  a  pledge  ;  Lat.  vas  (genit.  vadis)  —  a  pledge ; 
ef.  Lith.  westi,  pr.  t.  wedu  =to  marry,  to 
take  liome  a  bride  ;  Sansc.  vadhu,  =  a  bride. 
From  same  root  as  wage,  wager,  gage.] 
A-  Transitive :  i 

1.  To  marry,  to  take  in  marriage  ;  to  take 
as  husbaud  or  wife. 

"  The  eiiiperour  in  this  loud  weddede  tho  a  wyf." 
Robert  ofQloucester.  p.  75. 

2.  To  join  in  marriage  ;  to  give  in  wedlock. 

"  lu  Syracuua  was  I  born:  and  wed 
Uuto  a  woman,  happy  but  for  ine  " 

Shakesp. .  Comedy  of  Errors,  1.  L 

3.  To  join  or  attach  one's  self  or  itself  to. 

"  They  led  the  vine 
To  wed  her  elm."  Milton  ■  P.  Z.,  v.  215. 

i.  To  unite  closely  in  affection ;  to  attach 
firmly  by  passion,  inclination,  or  prejudice. 

"Aged  kitigs,  wadded  to  will,  that  work  without  advice." 
Surrey:  Paraphrase  on  Ecclesiastes,  lii. 

•  5.  To  unite  for  ever  or  inseparably. 

"  Thou  art  wedded  to  calamity." 

Shakesp. :  Romeo  &  Juliet,  111.  3, 

6.  To  unite  generally. 

*'  The  ease  with  which,  when  in  proper  mood,  he 

could  ably  wed  the  tone  to  the  word. "— Z)at7^  Tele- 
graph, Jan.  30,  1882. 

•  7.  To  espouse ;  to  take  part  with. 

"They    positively    and    concernedly    wedded  his 
c&use.  "—Clarendon. 

B.  Intrans. :  To  marry  ;  to  contract  matri- 
mony. 

"  Men  ahtilden  wedden  after  hir  estate. 
Fur  youtli  and  elde  la  often  at  debate." 

Chaucer :  C.  T.,  8,230. 

•wed,  *wedde,s.    [A.S.  wed.]    [Wed,  «.]    A 
pledge,  a  pawn,  a  security. 


Wed'-ded,  pa.  par.  &  a.    [Wed,  v.) 

A.  As  pa.  par. :  (See  the  verbX 

B.  As  adjective ; 

1.  Married ;  united  in  marriage. 

"  Let  wealth,  let  honour,  wait  the  wedded  dame." 
Pope  :  Eloisa  to  Abelard,  TI. 

2.  Pertaining  or  relating  to  matrimony  :  as, 
wedded  life,  wedded  blisa. 

3.  Intimately  united,  joined,  or  attached  by 
interest,  passion,  or  prejudice. 

"But  man  in  general,  wedded  to  the  world,  despises 
its  call  [Christianity J. "—Oi2j)in ;  Semunu,  vol.  1., 
hint.  2. 

wed-der,  s.    [Wether.] 

wed'-ding,  •  wed-dyng,  pn  par.,  it.,  &  s, 

[Wed,  v.] 

A.  Aspr.  par. :  (See  the  verbX 

B.  As  adj. :  Pertaining  to  or  used  at  a 
wedding  or  weddings. 

"  If  she  affirmed  herself  a  virgin,  she  most  on  her 
fccddinff  day,  and  in  her  wedding  cloathes,  perform 
tbe  ceremony  of  going  alone  into  the  den,  and  stay  an 
hour  with  the  lions. " — Swift. 

C.  As  subst. :  Marriage,  nuptials  ;  nuptial 
ceremony  or  festivities. 

■ff  Silver  wedding.  Golden  wedding.  Diamond 
wedding :  The  celebrations  of  tlie  twenty-fifth, 
fiftieth,  and  sixtieth  anniversaries  of  a  w^ed- 
ding. 

wedding-bed,  s.  The  bed  of  a  newly- 
mairied  pair ;  a  nuptial-bed. 

wedding-cake,  s.  A  cake  covered  with 
icing,  and  richly  decorated.  It  is  cut  by  the 
bride  during  the  wedding  breakfast  and  dis- 
tributed to  the  guests,  portions  of  it  being 
afterwards  sent  to  absent  friends. 

wedding-card,  s.  One  of  a  set  of  cards, 
containing  the  names  of  a  newly-married 
couple,  sent  to  friends  to  announce  the  wed- 
ding, and  to  state  when  they  will  be  at  home 
to  receive  calls  of  congratulation. 

wedding-Clothes,  s.  pi.  Garments  to 
^  worn  by  a  bride  or  bridegroom  at  the  mar- 
riage ceremony. 


wedding-day,  s.  The  day  of  marriage, 
or  its  anniversary. 

"  To-morrow  is  our  weddina-day." 

Cowper:  John  Oilpin. 

wedding-dower,  s.  A  marriage  por- 
tion. 

"  Let  her  beauty  be  her  wedding-dower." 

Shakesp. :  Two  Gentlemen,  lii.  I. 

wedding-favour,  s,  A  bunch  of  wliite 
ribbons,  or  a  rosette,  &c.,  worn  by  guests 
attending  a  wedding. 

wedding-feast,  s.  A  feast  or  entertain- 
ment provided  by  the  guests  at  a  wadding. 

wedding-knot,  s. 

Naut.  :  A  tie  for  uniting  the  looped  ends  of 
two  ropes, 

wedding-ring,  s.  A  plain  gold  ring 
placed  by  the  bridegroom  on  the  third  finger 
of  the  left  hand  of  the  bride  during  the  mar- 
riage ceremony. 

*wede(l),  s.    (Weed(1),  s.] 

*  wede  (2),  s.    [A.S.  wcede,  weed  =a  garment.] 
A  garment ;  clothing,  apparel.     [Weed  (2),  s.] 
"  Hiaeudeherfeble  messngers  in  poueremonne  weed*." 
Jiobert  of  Qloucester,  p.  165. 

we-del'-i-a  (w  as  v),  s.    [Named  after  George 
Wolfgang  Wedel,  a  German  botanist.] 

Bot.  :  A  genus  of  Heliopsideae.  Herbs  or 
nndershrubs  with  serrate  or  three-cleft  leaves 
and  yellow  radiate  and  composite  flowers, 
with  a  pappus  of  toothed  or  hairy  scales. 
Natives  of  America.  The  leaves  of  Wedelia 
calendulacea,  a  composite  with  a  slight  cam- 
phoraceous  smell,  are  used  in  India  as  a  hair- 
dye  and  to  promote  the  growth  of  hair.  In  Lo- 
hardagga,  in  Bengal,  the  root  is  pounded,  and 
gives  a  black  dye  with  salts  of  iron.  (Calcutta 
Exhib.  B^port.)  The  leaves  are  considered  to 
be  tonic  and  alterative;  the  seeds,  flowers, 
and  leaves  in  decoction  are  deobstruent. 

wedge  (1),  *wegge,  s.  [A.S.  ■u'ecgr  =  a  mass 
of  metal,  a  wedge  ;  cogn.  with  Dut.  wig,  wigge 
=  a  wedge;  Icel.  veggr ;  Dan.  vatgge;  Sw. 
vigg ;  O.  H.  Ger.  wekki,  weggi ;  M.  H.  Ger. 
weche  =  a  wedge.  From  the  same  root  as  wag.] 
1.  A  piece  of  wood  or  metal,  thick  at  one 
end  and  tapering  to  a  thin  edge  at  the  other. 
It  is  a  body  contained  under  two  triangular 
and  three  rectangular  surfaces.  The  wedge  is 
one  of  the  mechanical  powers,  and  is  used  for 
splitting  wood,  rocks,  &c.,  for  exerting  great 
pressure,  as  in  the  oil-press  [Wedge-press], 
and  for  raising  immense  weights,  as  when  a 
ship  is  raised  by 
wedges  driven  un- 
der the  keel.  All 
cutting  and  pene- 
trating instru- 
ments, as  knives, 
swords,  chisels, 
razors,  axes,  nails, 
pins,  needles,  &c., 
may  be  considered 
as  wedges,  the  an- 
gle of  the  wedge 
being  in  such  cases 
more  or  less  acute, 
according    to    the 

purpose  for  which  it  is  intended.  In  the  dia- 
gram, A  B  c  is  an  isosceles  wedge  introduced 
into  a  cleft  d  f  e,  power'being  applied  at  the 
point  H,  in  the  centre  of  a  b.  The  resist- 
ance on  each  side  and  the  power  may  be 
considered  as  three  forces  in  equilibrium,  and 
meeting  in  a  point  o.  The  sides  of  the  tri- 
angle ABC  are  severally  perpendicular  to  the 
directions  of  the  three  forces,  and  therefore, 
p  :  ^R  : :  AB  ;  AC,  or  the  power  is  to  the  total 
resistance  as  half  the  back  of  the  wedge  is 
to  the  side  of  the  wedge.  The  mechanical 
power  of  the  wedge  is  increased  by  making  the 
angle  of  penetiation  more  acute.  But  no  certain 
theory  can  be  laid  down  concerning  the  power 
of  the  wedge,  since  being  usually  produced 
by  the  percussion  of  a  hammer,  mallet,  &c., 
every  stroke  of  which  causes  a  tremor  in  the 
wedge,  the  resistance  at  the  sides  is  for  the 
instant  thrown  off. 

"  Forth  goes  the  woodman  ...  to  wield  the  axe 
And  drive  the  wedge,  lu  yonder  forest  drear." 

Cowper:  Task,  v.  43, 

*2.  A  mass  of  metal,  especially  one  in  the 
shape  of  a  wedge. 


3.  Something  in  the  shape  of  a  wedge. 

"  The  legion  when  they  saw  their  time,  bursting  out 
like  a  violent  wedge,  quickly  broke  and  disaiitated 
what  opposed  them."— Hilton :  BUt.  of  Britain,  bk.  IL 


•[  The  thin  (or  small)  end  of  the  wedge:  A 
term  used  figuratively  to  express  the  first 
move,  apparently  of  little  importance,  but 
destined  or  calculated  ultimately  to  lead  to 
important  results. 

wedge-bills,  s.  pi.    [jScnreTEs.] 

wedge-press,  s.  A  form  of  press,  more 
used  lornierly  than  now,  for  uxpi-essing  oil 
from  crushed  seeds. 

wedge-shaped,  a. 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  Having  the  shape  of  a  wedge ; 
cuneiform. 

2.  Bot. :  Cuneate  (q.v.). 
Wedge-shaped  character :  [Cuneiform], 

wedge-tailed  eagle,  s. 

Ornith. :  Uraetus  auda^,  from  Australia, 
Back  and  sides  rust-colour,  rest  of  body 
blackish-brown  ;  feathers  of  wings  and  upper 
tail-coverts  tipped  with  pale-brown. 

wedge-wise,  adv.  in  the  manner  of  a 
wedge. 

"  And  thu3  wedge-wise  by  little  and  little  they 
spread  broader  and  bruader  behind,"  — P.  EoUand: 
Plinie,  bk.  x.,  ch.  xxiii. 

wedge  (2),  s,  [Seedef.]  In  Cambridge  Univer- 
sity a  name  given  to  the  man  who  stands  last) 
in  the  list  of  the  classical  tripos  ;  said  to  be^ 
taken  from  the  name  {Wedgwood)  of  the  man 
who  occupied  this  place  on  the  first  list  in 
1824.  (Also  called  Wooden-wedge.)  [Spoon, 
S-,  1[  (4).J 

wedge,  v.t.    [Wedge  (1),  5.] 

*  1.  To  cleave  with  a  wedge  or  wedges ;  to 
rive.    {Lit.  <&  fig.) 

"  When  my  heart. 
As  wedged  with  a  algb,  would  rive  in  twain." 

Shakesp. :  Troilus  <fe  Creisida,  L  1. 

2.  To  drive  in  a  wedge ;  to  crowd  in ;  to 
compress. 

"  Wedged  in  one  body  like  a  flight  of  cranes." 

Pope:  JTomer; /iiddxvii.  8161    r 

*  3.  To  force,  as  a  wedge  forces  its  way, 

"  Fart  .  .  .  rang'd  in  flgure,  wedge  their  way 
Intelligent  of  seaaoua,"        Milton:  P.  L.,  vii.  426. 

4,  To  fasten  with  a  wedge,  or  with  wedges. 

"  Wedge  on  the  keenest  scvthes, 
And  give  us  steeds  that  suort  against  the  foe." 
A.  Philips.    {Todd.) 

5.  To  fix  in  the  manner  of  a  wedge. 

"They  often  find  great  lumps  wedged  between  the 
locks  as  if  it  naturally  grew  there."— i>«7n/rter.'  Vog- 
ages  (an.  16a&). 

wedg'-iug,  pr.  par.,  «,.,  &  s.    [Wedge,  v.] 
A.  &  B.  ^s  pr,  par.  &  particip.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 
C.  As  substantive : 

Pottery:  The  process  of  dividing  a  Inmp 
of  clay  and  dashing  the  parts  together  in  a 
direction  different  from  its  former  contact. 
It  brings  the  mass  to  a  homogeneous  condition, 
develops  plasticity,  and  expels  air-bubbles. 

Wedg'-wood,  Wedge'-wood,  s.  [See  com- 
pounds.] 

*  Wedgwood-pyrometer,  s. 

Physics :  A  pyrometer  in  which  tempera- 
ture was  ascertained  by  the  contraction  of 
baked  ciay,  measured  before  and  after  its  sub- 
jection to  the  action  of  heat.  It  was  not  trust- 
woithy,  for  clay  exposed  for  a  long  period  to 
a  moderate  amount  of  heat  will  be  as  much 
reduced  in  bulk  as  by  an  intensely  high  tem- 
perature continued  for  a  brief  period. 

Wedgwood-ware,  s. 

Pottery :  A  peculiar  kind  of  ware  made  by 
Josiah  Wedgwood  (1730-95),  in  which  artistic 
designs  and  treatment  were  joined  to  me- 
chanical and  technical  excellence.  Professor 
Church  thus  enumerates  the  several  varieties 
or  "bodies"  of  the  ware  in  the  order  of  in- 
vention or  improvement :  1.  Cream-coloured 
ware,  called  Queen's  ware,  in  various  hues  ot 
cream-colour,  saffron,  and  straw.  2.  Egyp- 
tian black,  or  basaltes  ware,  used  for  seals, 
plaques,  life-size  busts,  medallion  portraits, 
&c.  3.  Red  ware,  or  Rosso  antico,  not  equal 
in  quality  of  colour  or  fineness  of  grain  to  the 
earlier  work  of  John  Philip  Elers,  of  Brad- 
well  Wood,  4.  White  semi-porcelain,  or  fine 
stoneware,  differing  from  the  white  jasper  in 
its  pale  straw-coloured  or  grayish  hue,  and  in 
its  waxlike  smooth  surface  and  sutatranslu- 
cency.  5.  Variegated  ware,  of  two  kinds, 
one  a  cream-coloured  body,  marbled,  mottled, 
or  spangled  with  divers  colours  upon  the 
surface  and  under  the  glaze ;  the   other  an 


f^te,  f^t,  fore,  amidst,  what,  iSll,  £a.ther;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  p6t, 
or,  wore,  W9l£,  work,  who,  son ;  mute,  cuh,  ciire,  ^nite,  cur,  rule,  fall ;  try,  Syrian,    as,  oe  =  e ;  ey  =  a ;  qu  =  kw. 
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improved  kind  of  agate  ware,  in  which  the 
coloured  clays  in  bands,  twists,  stripes,  and 
waves  constituted  the  entire  substance.  6. 
Jasper  ware,  in  winch  the  chief  triumphs  of 
Wedgwood  were  wrought,  resembling  out- 
wardly the  finest  of  his  white  terra-eotta  and 
semi-porcelain  bodies.  One  of  his  earliest 
recipes  for  this  last-named  waie  was,  in  per- 
centage, barytes,  57*1 ;  clay,  28-6  ;  flint,  9*5  ; 
barium  carbonate,  4'8;  the  novelty  of  these 
components  being  thu  use  of  the  barytas  and 
barium  carbonate.  A  very  little  cobalt  was 
occasionally  added,  even  to  the  white  jasper 
ware,  to  neutralize  the  yellowish  hue,  and  by 
introducing  a  little  Cornish  stone  or  other 
felspathic  material  it  became  less  opaque 
and  uioie  wax-like.  There  are  seven  colours 
in  this  ware  besides  the  white— blue  of  various 
shades,  lilac,  pink,  sage-green,  olive-green, 
yellow,  and  black— «ul  it  isremaikableforthe 
absence  of  bubbles  and  holes,  the  flatness  of 
the  tield,  and  the  uniformity  of  grain.  It  was 
produced  in  numberless  forms — cameos,  in- 
taglios, portrait  medallions,  statuettes,  vases, 
&c.,  and  the  yellow  \ariety  is  rare.  Wedg- 
wood's artistic  work  consists  not  "only  in 
copies  of  antique  gems  and  in  the  adaptation 
of  antique  designs,  but  in  the  original  produc- 
tions of  many  English  and  foreign  draughts- 
men and  modellers :  foremost  amrjug  the 
former  must  be  placed  the  great  artist  Flax- 
man.  His  chief  maik  is  the  name  "  Wedg- 
wood," impressed  in  Roman  characters  in  the 
paste  before  tiring,  the  size  of  the  letters  rang- 
ing from  I  to  3*5  of  an  inch  in  height.  During 
his  partnership  with  Bentley  the  name  of  the 
latter  was  conjoined  to  his  own.  In  some 
cases  the  word  "Etruria"  is  added.  The  name 
"Josiah  Wedgwood,"  with  a  date  beneath, 
belongs  to  a  time  wlien  the  works  at  Etruria 
— now  a  town  of  about  5,000  inhabitants — were 
carried  on  by  tlie  son  of  tlie  founder  ;  in  more 
recent  times  the  simple  name  "  Wedgwood  " 
has  been  reverted  to.  Small  marks,  chiefly 
those  of  workmen,  are  found  on  pieces  of  old 
Wedgwood  ware ;  Miss  Meteyard  gives  no 
fewer  than  one  hundred  cf  these,  but  Wedg- 
wood—like too  many  other  manufacturers, 
both  past  and  present— suppressed  as  far  as 
possible  such  indications  of  the  individuality 
of  his  designers. 

•  wedg'-y»  a-    [Eng.  w^ge(l%  s. ;  -y.]    Wedge- 
shaped  ;  like  a  wedge. 

"  Pushed  hia  toedgt/  snout  into  the  straw  Bubjacent." 
— Landor,    {Annandale.) 

wed'-lock,*  wed-lot,  *wedloke,  s.  [A.S. 

wedldk  =  a  pledge,  from  wed  —  a  pledge,  and 

ldc=  spoit,  a  gift,  in  token  of  pleasure,  hence, 

the  gift  given  to  a  bride.    The  reference  is  to 

the  practice  of  giving  a  present  to  the  bride 

on  the  morning  after  marriage ;  cf.  Ger.  mor- 

gmgahe  =  a  nuptial  (lit.  =  morning)  gift] 

*1.  MaiTiage,  matrimony. 

*'Bowethyoure]iekke  under  the  blisful  yok  .  .  . 

"Which  that  meu  elepeii  gpousaile  or  vfedloh." 

Chaucer:  C.  T.,  7,992. 

2.  The  married  state. 
•'  1  pray'd  for  cliildreu,  and  thought  barrenuesB 
In  wedlock  a  reproach." 

Milton:  Samson  Agonisteg,  85. 
*3.  A  wife. 

*  "Which  of  these  is  tliy  wedlock,  Menelaus?  thy 
Heleu.  thy  Lucrece?  that  we  may  do  her  houour,  mad 
hoy,"— Ben  Jonson  :  Poetaster,  iv.  L 

*4.  Marriage  vows. 

"  Howe  be  it  she  kept  but  euyll  the  sacrament  of 
matriuiouy,  but  brake  her  wedloke."—Jiemera :  Frais- 
tart;  Cronycle,  vol.  i.,  ch  xxi, 

TI  Sometimes  used  adjectively. 

*'  Whiles  a  wedlock  hyijiu  we  sinp, 
FeeilyourHelves  with  questtoulng." 

Shakesp.  :  As  Vou  Like  It,  v.  4. 

*  wedlock-bands,  s.  pi.  Marriage.  (Mil- 
ton: Sainson  Agonistes,  986.) 

*  wedlock-bound,  «.  Married.  {Mil- 
ion:  P.  L.,  X.  905.) 

*  wedlock-treachery,  s.  An  offence 
against  the  maiTiage  tie ;  adultery.  (Milton : 
Savison  Agonistes,  1,009.) 

•wed'-lock,  v.t.    [Wedlock,  «.]    To  unite  in 
marriage  ;  to  marry. 

"  Man  thus  wedlocked.'— JtfUton.    iAnnandale.) 

Wednesday  (as  Wens-day),  *  Wednys- 

day,  s.  [A.S.  Wodnes  dosg  =  the  day  ot  IVo- 
de)i(q.v.);  Dut.  Waeasdag :  Icel.  ddkimdagr  ; 
Sw.  &  Dan.  onsdag,  for  odensdo.g.]  The  fourth 
day  of  the  week  ;  the  day  following  Tuesday. 
"  In  the  worshyij  of  the  which  god  [Woden],  the 
thirde  feryall  daye  in  the  wpke  they  named  Wodiies- 
day,  whiche  at  this  dfty  we  call  Wedny8dau."—Fabyan : 
Chronycle,  ch.  Ixxxili. 


wee,  *  we,  s.  &  a.  [The  Scandinavian  form  of 
Eng.  way,  derived  fiom  Dan.  vei;  Sw.  vag ; 
Icel.  vegr  =  a  way.  That  the  constant  asso- 
ciation of  little  with  we  (=  way)  should  leud 
to  the  supposition  that  the  words  little  and 
wee  are  synonymous  seems  natural  enough. 
(Sfcm(.).] 
*  A.  As  substantive : 
1.  A  bit. 


2.  A  little  time  ;  a  moment.    (Scotch.) 
B.  As  adj.  :  Small,  little.    (CoUoq.) 
"  I  made  up  a  wee  bit  minute  of  an  aute-auptial 
contract."— iSco«.'   yVaverlej/,  cli.  Ixxi, 

weed(l),  *wede  (V),  s.  [A.S.  weod,  widd; 
O.  Sax.  wiod  ;  Dut.  wiede.] 

I.  Lit.  :  A  general  name  for  any  useless  or 
troublesome  plant ;  a  term  applied  indeflnitely 
and  generally  to  any  plant,  or  botanical  spe- 
cies growing  where  it  is  not  wanted,  and 
either  of  no  use  to  man,  or  absolutely  in- 
jurious to  crops,  &c. 

"  No  grass,  herb,  leaf,  or  weed." 

ahakesp.  :  t'enus  &  Adonii,  1,05&. 

II  Among  the  chief  weeds  found  in  grain 
crops  are  Sinapis  arvensis,  Raplianus  Rapha^ 
nistrum,  Papaver  Rh(eas,  Ventaurca  Cyanus, 
SoHchus  oleraceus,  AgrnsiemTna  Githago,  and 
Avena  fatua ;  among  those  in  pasture,  Ea- 
nunciilus  acris,  R.  repenSy  and  R.  btdbosus; 
Senecio  Jaeobceaj  with  the  thistles  and  the 
docks. 

II.  Figuratively : 

1.  Any  useless  or  troublesome  substance, 
especially  such  as  is  mixed  with  or  is  inju- 
rious to  more  valuable  substances  ;  anything 
worthless  or  trashy. 

2.  A  son'y,  worthless  animal,  useless  for  the 
breeding  of  stock  ;  especially  a  leggy,  loose- 
bodied  horse  ;  a  race-hoise,  having  the  appear- 
ance of,  but  lacking  all  the  qualities  of  a 
thorougiibred. 

"  No  doubt  there  are  nleuty  of  weeds  among  their 
•  mobs,'  bred  almoiit  wild."— Globe,  Nov.  9,  1885. 

3.  A  cigar,  or  tobacco  generally.    (Slang.) 

*  weed-£lsh,  s.  An  unidentified  fish  men- 
tioTied  by  Browne  (Norfolk  Fishes).  He  de- 
scribes it  as  "somewhat  like  a  haddock,  but 
larger,  and  drier  meat," 

weed-grown,  «.   Overgrown  with  weeds. 

weed-hook,  s.    A  weeding-hook  (q.v.). 

"  In  May  get  n  weed-hook,  a  crotch,  and  a  glove, 
And  weed  out  such  weeds  aa  the  corn  doth  not  love." 
Tusser:  Uusbandrie. 

weed  (2),  *wede  (2),  *wcede,  s.  [A.S. 
WiMe,w(Bd=  a  garment;  cogn.  with  O.  Fries. 
wede,  wed;  O.Sax.  wddi;  O.  Tint,  wade;  Icel. 
vddh  =  a  piece  of  cloth,  a  garment ;  O.  H.  Ger. 
wdt,  wot  =  clothing,  arniour ;  cf.  Goth,  gawi- 
dan,  pa.  t.  gawath;  0.  H.  Ger.  wetan  =  to 
bind  together ;  Zend. 'vad/t  =  to  clothe.  From 
the  same  root  as  weave,  withy,  wattle,  wind 
(2).  v.] 

*  1.  An  outer  or  upper  garment. 

"  Another  of  the  Phansaicall  aorte  goyng  In  a  white 
wede."—Udal:  i.Kftexix, 

*  2.  Any  garment ;  an  article  of  dress  ;  dress. 

"  They  who,  to  be  enre  of  Parndiae, 
Dying  unt  ou  the  weeds  of  Dominic." 

Milton:  P.  L.,  iii.  479. 

3,  An  article  of  dress  worn  in  token  of 
mourning ;  mourning-dress  ;  mourning.  (Now 
only  used  in  the  plural,  and  applied  specifi- 
cally to  the  mourning  dress  of  a  widow.) 

weed  (3),  s.    [Etym.  doubtful.] 

1.  A  general  name  for  any  sudden  illness 
from  cold  or  relajise,  usually  accompanied  by 
febrile  symptoms,  which  attacks  females  after 
confinement  or  during  nuising.     (Scotch.) 

2.  A  similar  disease  in  horses. 

"  It  is  well  known  that  an  ordinary  case  of  strangles 
or  nasal  gleet  is  often  reported  as  glanders,  and  a  cwiu- 
mou  attack  of  weed  as  t&rcy."— Field,  Dec  17, 1887. 

weed,  * wead,  *  wed-en,  * weede,  v.t.  &i. 
[Weed(1),  s.  ;  Dut.  wieden;  Low  Ger.  weden.] 
A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  free  from  weeds  or  noxious  and  useless 
plants ;  to  clear  away  tlie  weeds  from ;  to 
clear  of  weeds. 

"  Founde  hym  weadyng  of  hys  grounde."— Brende  .■ 
Quintus  Curtlas,  j).  60. 

2.  Totakeaway,  as  weeds  ornnxious  plants; 
t.0  remove  what  is  injurious,  ofl'ensive,  or  un- 
seemly ;  to  extirpate. 

"  Each  word  .  .  .  hath  weeded  from  my  heart 
A  root  of  ancient  envy." 

Shaketp. :  Coriolanus,  iv.  5. 


3.  To  free  from  anythinghurtful  or  offensive. 
"  ^sweeded  the  kingdom  uf  such  as  were  devoted  to 

Elaiana,  and  niaiiuniizcd  it  fium  that  must  dangerout 

caulii(i9i-^\:i' ."—  flotutit :  f'uciii  {''orest. 

4.  To  pick  out  and  reject,  as  useless,  offen- 
sive, or  injurious. 

B.  Jittraim. :  To  root  up  and  clear  away 
weeds  from  any  ground. 

"  There  aie  a  greiit  number  of  negro  slaves  brought 
from  otlier  purta  of  the  wurld,  some  of  wliich  ar» 
contiiiuully  weeding,  pruning,  and  looking  after  it."  — 
Uatnpier  :  yoyuges  {a.u.  lO^i) 

weed'-bind,  s.     [Eng.  withwind  (?)  J 

Bot. :  Convolvulus  arvensis  and  C.  sepium. 

*weed'-ed,  a.  [Eng.  weed ; -ed.]  Overgrown 
with  weeds. 

"  Weeded  and  worn  the  ancient  thatch 
Upon  the  lonely  moated  grH.nge." 

Tennyson  .'  Mariana. 

weed'-er,    s.    [Eng.  weed,  v.  ;  -er.] 

1.  One  who  weeds,  or  frees  from  anything 
noxious,  useless,  or  injurious  ;  an  extirpator. 

"A  weeder  out  of  hia  proud  adveraariefl, 
A  Uberal  rewaider  of  hia  friends." 

Shakesp.  :  KUihard  III.,  i.  8- 

2.  A  weeding  tool. 
weeder-ClipS,5.  Weeding-shears.  (Scotch.) 

*weed'-er-y,  s     [Eng.  weed  (l),  s. ;  -ery.] 

1.  Weeds. 

"  A  place  all  covered  o'er 
With  clinging  nettles  and  such  weedery." 

More  :  Life  of  Soul,  li.  141. 

2.  A  place  full  of  weeds. 

weed'-i-ness,  s.  [Eng.  weedy ;  -ness.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  weedy,  or  overgrown 
with  weeds. 

"  Weediitess  in  a  lawn  is  conimonly  the  effect  Ot 
poverty  in  the  buH."— Field,  Mai-ch  17,  1888. 

weed'-ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.     [Weed,  v.] 

A,  &  B.  -4s  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 
C.  As  substantive: 

1.  The  act  of  clearing  away  weeds,  or  any- 
thing noxious  or  injurious. 

"  Weeding  alone,  imless  the  grass  is  encouraged  by 
liberal  niaiiuriug,  wiU  uot  cure  it."— Field,  March  17, 

1663. 

*2.  Weeds. 
"  He  weedjj  the  com,  and  still  lets  grow  the  weeding." 
Shaketp.  :  Love's  Labour's  Lost,  i.  l. 

weeding-chisel,  s.  A  tool  with  a  di- 
vided  chisel-point  for  cutting  the  roots  ot 
large  weeds  within  the  ground. 

weeding-forceps,  s.  pi.  An  instrument 
for  pulling  up  some  sorts  of  plants  in  weed- 
ing, as  thistles. 

'weeding-fork,  s.  A  strong,  three- 
pronged  fork,  used  in  clearing  ground  of 
weeds. 

weeding-boe,  s.  A  hoe  used  in  weeding 
ground, 

weeding-hook,  s.  A  hook  used  for 
cutting  away  or  extirpating  weeds. 

weeding-iron,  ».  The  same  as  Weed- 
ING-FORK  (q.v.). 

weeding  -  pincers,   *.  pi     [Weedino- 

FORCEPS.] 

weeding-rhim,  s.  An  implement,  some- 
what like  tiie  frame  of  a  wheelbarrow,  used 
for  tearing  up  weeds  or  summer-fallows,  &c. 
(Prov.) 

weeding-shears,  s.  pi.  Shears  used  for 
cutting  weeds. 

weeding-tongs,  s.  pi.  The  same  as 
Weeding -forceps  (.q.v.). 

weeding-tool,  s.  Any  implement  for 
pulling  up,  diggiiig-up,  or  cutting  weeds. 

*weed'-less,  a.  [Eng.  weed  (I),  s.  ;  -less.} 
Free  from  weeds  or  i^oxious  matter. 

"  So  many  weedless  paradises  be. 
Which  of  thcsniaelvea  produce  no  venomous  sin." 
Donne  :  Anatomy  of  the  World,  i. 

weed'-wind,  s.    [See  def.] 

Bot. :  A  corruption  of  Withwind  (q.v.), 
(Prior.) 

weed'-y  (1),  a.    [Eng,  weed  (1),  h.  ;  -y.] 
■*1.  Consisting  of  weeds. 
"  Her  weedy  trophies,"       Skakesp. :  Hamlet,  iv.  7. 
2.  Abounding  with  weeds. 


3.  Not  of  good  blood  or  breeding ;  lank, 


bSil,  bo^;  po^t.  36wl;  cat,  9eU,  chorus,  ^hin,  hen^h;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a^;  expect,  Xenophon,  e^t.   ph  =  t 
-«lan.-tian  =  Bhan,    -tion, -sion  =  shun ; -tion, -gion  =  zhun,    -cious, -tious, -sious  =  shiis,    -We, -die.  &c.  =  hel,  d©L 
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thin,  and  long-legged  ;  lience,  wortliless,  as 
for  breeding  or  racing  purposes.  (Probably 
from  growing  rank  like  a  weed.) 

"  The  bitjger  Australian  youth,  aay  between  ten  and 
8ixt(!en  yeiii-s,  has  a  tendency,  as  J  liitve  beforB  liinttid, 
to  become  loug-legjiwl,  w^edy,  and  '  lauky.'"— /Jtitijf 
Telegraph,  Aug.  29,  lesft. 

•weed'-^  (2),  a.  [Eng.  weed  (2),  s. ;  -y.]  Clad 
ia  weeds  or  widow's  niuurniiig. 

"She  was  as  weedy  as  in  the  early  days  of  her 
TnuuTiinig,"— Dickens.    { A  njtandtile.) 

Weefs,  s.pl.    [See  def.] 

Timber  Trade  :  A  name  given  in  some  parts 
of  the  country  to  what  are  more  commonly 
tLM-med  binders  (q. v.).  They  are  called  weefs, 
from  weave,  because  they  are  used  in  weaving 
mnterials  together,  especially  in  cmte-inaking. 
(Timbei'  Trade  Journal.) 

week,  *weeke,  *wel£e,  *wike,  *wofce, 
*wouke, *wycke,  *wyke,  s.  [A.S.  wice, 
wicu,  wuce,  wucu ;  cogn.  with  Dut.  weak ; 
Icel.  Vila;  Sw.  v&clca;  O.  H.  Ger.  weclia, 
wehha;  M.  H,  Ger.  woche;  Dan.  uge.] 

I.  Ordinary  iMngiuige  : 

1.  The  space  of  seven  days  ;  the  space  from 
one  Sunday,  Monday,  &c.,  to  another ;  the  most 
obvious  ajid  convenient  divi.sioa  of  the  natu- 
ral or  lunar  month.  The  division  of  time 
into  weeks  was  not  found  among  the  abori- 
gines of  America  when  the  New  "World  was 
discovered,  nor  did  it  exist  among  the 
Polynesians,  the  Japanese,  or,  it  is  now  be- 
lieved, the  Chinese.  It  is  nearly  univer- 
sal in  India,  and  was  found  thoroughly 
rooted  when  the  first  Christians  went  to  that 
country.  So  lias  it  been  from  a  period  of 
high  antiquity  in  Scandinavia,  the  names  of 
the  several  clays  being  connected  with  iden- 
tically the  same  planets  in  tlie  two  regions  ; 
so  tliat,  if  at  noon  on  Sunday  in  Sweden  one 
could  be  ti-anspoi-ted  in  a  moment  to  India,  he 
would  find  it  Aditwar  (=  Sunday)  there,  and 
so  of  any  other  day  in  the  week.  The  Hebrews, 
.^and,  it  is  thought  the  other  Semites,  liad 
'the  institution  of  weeks  [II.],  the  days  appa- 
rently being  simply  numbered  first,  second, 
third,  &c.  During  the  early  centuries  of  their 
history  the  Greeks  and  the  Romans  had  not 
the  institution  of  weeks,  there  having  been 
ancient  forgei-y  in  connection  with  Homer's 
oft-quoted  passages  on  the  subject.  Dion 
Cassius,  in  the  second  century  after  Christ 
(Hint.,  xxxvii.  18),  considered  that  the  week 
with  the  planetary  names  of  the  days  had 
been  introduced  into  Rome  only  recently, 
and  from  Egypt.  The  establishment  of  Chris- 
tianity under  Constantine  confirmed  the 
change,  and  thence  the  septenary  division  of 
time  spread  to  the  whide  Christian,  and 
Bubsequently  to  the  Miihamraadan,  world. 
One  school  of  theologians  attributes  the  wide 
prevalence  of  septenary  institutions  to  the 
Sabbath  having  been  divinely  instituted  at 
the  Creation ;  another  regards  the  week  as  a 
fourth  part  of  a  lunar  month. 

*  2.  Applied  to  the  week-days,  or  working- 
days,  as  opposed  to  Sundays. 

"  Divide  the  Sunday  from  the  week." 

Shakesp.  :  Hamlet,  1. 1. 

n.  Script. ;  In  Genesis  ii.  2, 3,  the  reason  why 
the  division  of  time  into  weeks  began  is  stated 
to  be  that  God  occupied  six  days  in  the  work 
of  creation,  and  rested  upon  the  seventh  day, 
wliich  he  consequently  hallowed.  Seven  from 
this  time  forth  constantly  occurs,  and  ob- 
viously becomes  a  sacred  number.  (Cf.  Gen. 
iv.  15,  vli.  2,  xxi.  28,  xxix.  18,  20,  xxxiii.  3, 
&c.)  Traces  of  division  of  time  into  weeks 
appear  in  Gen.  vii.  4,  viii.  10,  12,  &c.,  till  the 
Sabbath  (q.v.)  is  mentioned  by  name  (Exod. 
xvi,  23,  26).  A  week  of  weeks  (=  49  days)  was 
also  recognized.  [T[  (1).]  The  first  day  of 
the  seventh  month  was  a  Sabbath  (Lev.  xxiii. 
24),  and  the  whole  month  was  somewhat 
sacred,  being  little  more  than  a  succession  of 
feasts  and  Sabbaths  (verses  27,  28,  34, 39,  &c.). 
The  seventh  year  was  sacred,  the  very  land 
obtaining  Sabbatic  rest  (Exod.  xxiii.  11,  Lev. 
XXV.  1-7,  Deut.  XV.  9,  12) ;  and  after  seven 
times  seven  years  came  the  Jubilee  (q.v.)  (Lev. 
XXV.  8-55).  Seventy,  as  having  seven  for  one 
of  its  factors,  was  sacred  (Exod.  xxiv.  1),  and 
seventy  weeks  constituted  a  prophetic  period. 
(Dan.  ix.  24r-27). 


^  1.  Feast  of 
Jevnsk  Antiq. :  A  name  for  the  Feast  of 
Pentecost  (q.v.)  (Deut.  xvi.  9,  10). 
2.  Passwn-week : 
(1)  The  same  as  Holt-week  (q.v.;. 


+  (2)  Sometimes,  and  more  correctly,  ap- 
plied to  the  week  wliich  begins  with  the  fifth 
Sunday  in  Lent,  because  on  that  day  the 
more  solemn  commemoration  of  the  Passion 
begins. 

(3)  This  (or  that)  day  week :  On  the  same  day 
a  week  previously  or  afterwards  ;  on  the  corre- 
sponding day  in  the  preceding  or  succeeding 
week. 

week-day,  s.  Any  day  of  the  week  ex- 
cept the  Sunday.    (Often  used  attributively.) 

"  Takes  upon  himself  to  be  the  wee.k~dny  preacher." 
— Thackeray :  English  Humouruts ;  Swift. 

week'-ly,  a.,  adv.,  &  s.    [Eng.  %veek;  -ly,] 

A,  As  adjective : 

*  1.  Pertaining  to  a  week  or  week-days. 

"Put  their  Geruiau  names  upon  oar  weekly  days." 
Drayton :  Ptily-Olbion,  b.  11. 

2.  Continuing  or  lasting  for  a  week  ;  pro- 
duced within  a  week. 

3.  Coming,  happening,  produced,  or  done 
once  a  week. 

"  So  lived  our  sires,  e'er  doctors  learued  to  kill. 
And  multiplied  with  theirs,  the  weekly  bill." 

Dryden  :  To  John  Driden,  Esq. 

B,  As  adv. :  Once  a  week ;  in  or  by  weekly 
periods  ;  each  week ;  week  by  week. 

"These  are  obliged  to  perform  divine  worship  iu 
their  turns  weekli/,  and  are  sometimes  called  hebdo- 
madal canons."— ^i/i^e:  Parergon. 

C,  As  subst. :  A  newspaper  or  periodical 
published  once  a  week. 

"A  furious  onslaught  upon  the  company  iu  one  of 
the  tiuanciai  weeklies."— Daily  Telegraph,  Sept.  17. 
1883. 

weel  (1),  *wel,  •wele,  s.  [A.8.  wtsl;  O. 
Dut.  wael.]    A  whirlpool. 

weel  (2),  weel'-^,  *  weele,  «.  [Prob.  from 
being  made  of  willows  (q.v.).  J  A  kind  of  trap 
or  snare  for  fish  made  of  twigs. 

"  These  rushes  are  used  to  make  leaps  and  toeels  for 
fishers  at  sea,  and  fine  and  daiiitie  wicker  vessels."— 
P.  Holland:  Plinie,  bk.  xxi..  ch.  xviii. 

weel  (3),  i>.    [Weal  (1),  s.]    (Scotch.) 

weel,  adv.    [Well,  adv.]    (Scotch.) 

weem,  s.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  An  earth-house 
(q.v.).    (Scotch.) 

ween,*wcne,v.i.  [A.S.wenan  =  to  imagine, 
to  hope,  to  expect,  from  wen  =  expectation, 
supposition,  hope  ;  cogn.  with  Dut.  wanen  = 
to  fancy,  from  waan  —  conjecture  ;  Icel.  vdna 
=  to  hope,  from  van  =  expectation  ;  Ger. 
wdhnen,  from  wahn;  O.  H.  Ger.  wan  —  expec- 
tation ;  Gotli.  wenjan  =  to  expect,  from  wens 
=  expectation.  From  the  same  root  as  win.] 
To  be  of  opinion  ;  to  have  the  idea  or  notion; 
to  imagine,  to  think,  to  believe,  to  fancy. 
(Now  only  used  in  poetry.) 

*'  Thy  father,  in  pity  of  my  hard  dlstreae. 
Levied  an  army,  weening  to  redeem 
And  reiustal  me  in  the  diadem." 

Shakesp.  :  1  Henry  VI.,  IL  6. 

weep,  *  weepe,  *  wepe  (pa.  t.  *  weep,  *  wep^ 

wept,  *  wop,  *wope,  *wepte),  v.i.  &  (.  [A.S. 
wepan  (pa.  t.  weop)  =  lit.  to  raise  an  outcry, 
from  w^  =  a  clamour,  outcry,  lament,  cogn. 
with  O.  Sax.  w6pian  =  to  raise  an  outcry, 
from  wdp  =  an  outcry ;  Goth,  wopjan  =  to 
cry  out;  O.  H.  Ger.  wuofan^to  lament,  to 
weep,  from  wuof,  wvaf  =  an  outcry ;  Icel. 
(Rpa-=.\Q  shout,  to  cry,  from  (ip  =  a  shout; 
Russ.  vopiie  =  to  sob,  to  lament,  to  wail ; 
Sansc.  vaq  =  to  cry,  to  howl ;  Eng.  voixx.] 
A*  Intransitive: 

*  1.  To  express  sorrow,  grief,  &c.,  by  an 
outcry. 

"A  voice  was  herd  an  high  weepynge  &  myche 
wellynge."— IFffcI^^e.'  MatthewiU 

2.  To  express  sorrow,  grief,  anguish,  &c., 
by  shedding  tears. 
"  She  wolde  wepe  if  that  she  saw  a  moua 
Caughte  in  a  tiappe."       Ckaiuxr  :  0.  T.,  ProL  145. 

*  3.  To  lament,  to  complain. 

*'  They  weep  unto  me,  sayiiig.  Give  lis  fleab  that  we 
may  eat."— Jvitmfcera  xi.  13. 

4.  To  let  fall  drops ;  to  drop  water  ;  hence, 
to  rain. 

**  When  heaven  doth  weep,  doth  not  the  earth  o'erflow." 
Shakesp.  :  Titus  And/rontcus,  UL  1. 

*  6.  To  drop  or  flow  as  tears. 

"The  blood  weep*  from  my  heart" 

Shakesp. :  2  Henry  IV.,  iv.  4. 

*  6.  To  give  out  moisture  ;  to  be  very  damp. 
"  Rye-grass  grows  on  clayey  and  weeping  grounds.' — 

Mtyrtimer. 

*  7.  To  fall  as  a  tear. 

"  Many  a  dry  drop  seemed  a  weeping  tear." 

Shakesp.  :  Rape  of  Lucrece,  1,376. 


*  8.  To  have  the  brauchea  drooping  or 
hnnging  downwards,  as  if  in  sorrow;  to  be 
pendent ;  to  droop  :  as,  a  weeping  tree. 

*  9.  To  overflow,  to  run. 

"  When  our  vaults  have  wept 
With  drunken  spilth  of  wiiie." 

Shakesp. :  Timon,  ti.  2. 

10-  To  shed  tear-like  drops  of  sap  ft-om  a 
wounded  branch.  Used  especially  of  the 
grajie-vine. 

*  B.  Transitive : 

1.  To  lament,  to  bewail,  to  bemoan. 

"  She  weeps  Ttoy's  painted  woes." 

Shakesp. :  Rape  of  Lucrece,  1,492. 

2.  To  shed  or  let  fall  drop  by  drop,  as  tears ; 
to  pour  forth  in  drops. 

"My  heart  wtpt  hlood." Shakesp. :  Winter's  Tale, 
V.  2. 

3.  To  celebrate  by  weeping  or  shedding 
tears. 

i.  To  spend  or  consume  in  tears  or  in  weep- 
ing ;  to  wear  out  or  exhaust  by  weeping ;  to 
get  rid  of  by  weeping.  (Usually  followed  by 
away,  out,  from,  &c.) 

"  I  could  weep 
My  spirit /rom  mine  eyes." 

Shakesp,  :  Julius  Coesar,  Iv.  8, 

5.  To  form  or  produce  by  shedding  tears. 

"  We  vow  to  weep  seas,  live  in  fire,  eat  rocks."-' 
Shakesp. :  Troilus  &  Cressida,  iii.  2. 

6.  To  extinguish  by  shedding  tears  over. 
(Followed  by  out.) 

"  In  compassion  weep  the  fire  out." 

Shakesp.  :  Richard  II.,  v.  1. 

*  weep'-^-blei  a.  [Eng.  we^p ;  -able.]  Ex- 
citing or  calling  fbr  tears  ;  lamentable,  griev- 
ous. 

weep'-er,  s.    [Eng.  weep ;  -er.] 
I.  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  One  who  weeps  ;  one  who  sheds  tears;  a 
mourner. 

"  The  sides  of  the  tombs  are  often  embellished  with 
figures  of  the  oft'spriug  of  the  deceased;  frequently 
with  figures  of  mourners,  pleurers,  or  weepers,  gene- 
rally in  monaatic  habits,  as  whole  convents  were  wont 
and  still  are  accustomed,  in  Catholic  countries!  to  pour 
out  their  pious  Inhiibitante  to  form  processions  at  the 
funerals  or  tlie  great."—  Pennant :  London. 

2.  A  sort  of  white  linen  cufF,  border,  or 
band  on  a  dress,  worn  as  a  token  of  mourn- 
ing. 

"The  Lord  Chancellor  and  most  of  the  Queen'i 
Counsel  appearing  at  the  bar  of  the  House  of  Lords 
yesterday  wore  their  mourning  robes  and  bauds,  with 
weepers  on  their  sleeves."— £cAo,  March  13,  1888. 

3.  A  long  hat-band  of  crape  or  cloth  worn 
by  males  at  a  funeral. 

II.  Zool. .  Cebus  capiicinitB,  from  South 
America. 

*weep'-fiil,  a.  [Eng.  weep;  ■fuUl).']  Full 
of  weeping;  grieving. 

weep-lng,  *  wep-ing,  *  wep-Ingo, 
*  wep-yng,  *wep-ynge,  pr.  par.,  a.,&a. 
[Weep.] 

A.  &  B,  -ils  pr.  par.  &  partidp.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  As  subst. :  The  act  of  one  who  weeps ; 
lamentation,  mourning. 

"  Fastings,  weepings,  and  austeritieB.", 

Dodsley  :  Religion. 

weeping-ash,  s. 

Bot.  &  Hort.-:  Frasinus  excelsior,  var.  pendmki. 
The  branches  grow  downward,  and  constitute 
a  natural  arbour.  It  Is  said  to  have  been  pro- 
duced accidentally  in  Cambridgeshire. 

weeping-birch, ». 

Bot.  &  Hort. :  A  species  of  birch,  Betula 
pendula,  differing  from  the  common  Betula 
alba  in  having  drodping  branches,  in  the 
smoothness  of  its  young  shoots,  &c.  Common 
in  various  parts  of  Europe. 

"  Where  weeping-birch  and  willow  round. 
With  their  long  fibres  sweep  the  ground. 

Scott :  Lady  qf  the  Lake,  i.  2fi. 

*  weeping-cross,  s.  A  cross,  often  of 
stone,  erected  on  or  by  the  side  of  a  highway, 
where  penitents  particularly  offered  their 
devotions. 

^  *  To  return  (or  come  hoTne)  lyy  Weeping 
Cross:  To  meet  with  a  painful  defeat  in  any 
enterprise ;  to  be  worsted  ;  to  repent  sorrow- 
fully for  having  taken  a  certain  course  or 
having  engaged  in  a  particular  undertaking. 

weeping-monkey,  5.    [Weeper,  II.] 

*  weeping-ripe,  a.  Ripe  or  ready  for 
weeping. 

"  They  were  all  in  lamentable  cases : 
The  king  was  weeping-ripe  for  a  good  word." 

Shakesp.  :  Love's  Labour's  Lost,  v.  S> 


f&te,  fat,  f^e,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot. 
or,  wore,  wqU;  work,  wh6,  son ;  mute,  cub,  ciire,  ^nite,  cur,  rule,  full ;  try,  Syrian,    se,  oe  =  e ;  ey  =  a ;  qu  =  kw» 
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wecplng-rock,  s.  A  porous  rock  from 
which  water  exudes  or  trickles. 

weeping -Spring,  s.  A  spring  that 
slowly  discliarges  water. 

weeping-tree,  s. 

Bot,  t&  Hort. :  A  general  name  for  a  tree  with 
pendulous  branches.  In  most  casey  it  is  a 
variety  of  one  with  erect  or  spreading 
branches. 

weeping-willow,  s. 

Bot. :  Salix  habylonica,  a  willow  with  deli- 
cate pendulQus  branches,  fancifully  supposed 
to  resemble  long,  dishevelled  hair  like  that  of 
the  Jewish  captives  by  the  rivers  of  Babylon. 
(Psalm  cxxxvii.  1,  2.)  It  has  lanceolate,  acumi- 
nate, finely-serrate  leaves.  It  is  indigenous 
in  China,  on  the  Euphrates  and  some  other 
rivers  of  Asiatic  Turkey,  and  in  the  North  of 
Atrica,  It  ia  cultivated  in  the  United  States 
and  in  Europe  for  the  elegance  of  its  appear- 
ance and  foliage. 

•weep'-ing-l^,  •wep-yng-ly,  adv.  [Eng. 
weeping;  -ly.]  In  a  weeping  manner;  with 
weeping;  with  tears. 

"  [Shel  wepyngln  had  shewed  hym  all  her  nede  and 
besjmesse."— Jemerj .-  Froistai-t;  Cronycle,  vol.  i., 
ch.  vU. 

weer-ish,  ».    [Wearish.] 

*wee'-§el,  s.  [Cf.  Prov.  Ger.  wcesling,  waisel, 
wdsel  —  the  gullet  of  animals  that  chew  the 
cud.]    The  weasand. 

"  The  mastifTs  of  our  land  shall  worry  ye, 
Aud  pull  the  weesels  from  your  greedy  throats. *" 
G.  Peele  :  Havid  &  Bethsabe. 

weet(l),  *wete  (pa,  t.  wot),  vA.  [Wit,  v.] 
To  know  ;  to  be  informed  ;  to  wit. 

"  Ye  vteten  that  af tir  tweyn  dayes,  Paake  schal  be 
mBSiA."—Wycliiffe :  J/ci«Aew  xivl. 

*weet(2),  v.t.    [Wet,  v.] 

weet,  s.  [Weet  (2),  v.}  Rain,  moisture,  wet. 
{iScotch.) 

weet'-ing,  pr.  -par,  or  a.     [Weet  (1),  v.] 

*  weet'-ing-ly,  *wet-ing-ly,  *wet-yng- 
lye,  adv.  [Eug.  weeting ;  -ly.]  Knowingly, 
consciously,  wittingly. 

"Yf  we  Be  .  .  .  Christes  inatitucion  broken,  and 
wetinglye  receyve  it,  we  make  ourseltes  partakera  of 
the  oryme." — Pi-yth:  Consecration {^f  the  Sacrament, 
p.  75. 

*weet'-le8S,  *  weete-lesse,  a.  [Eng.  weet 
(1),  V. ;  -less.] 

1.  Unknowing,  ignorant,  unthinking,  un- 
conscious. 

"  stay,  stay,  sir  knight  for  loue  of  Qod  ahstalne, 
From  that  tu  wares  yee  weetlesse  do  intend." 

Spenser :  F.  Q  ,  VI.  viil.  17. 

2.  Unknown  ;  not  understood  ;  unmeaning. 

Wee'-ver,  s.  [The  same  word  as  Viper  and 
Wyvebn  (q.v.).]     [Qdaviver.] 

Ichthy. :  The  popular  name  of  two  British 
fishes :  TracMnus  draco,  the  Greater,  and  T. 
vipera,  the  Lesser  Weever.  The  first,  which 
is  the  rarer  of  the  two,  is  from  twelve  to 
eighteen  inches  long,  and  an  excellent  food- 
lish ;  the  second,  which  is  from  four  to  five 
inches  long,  is  common  on  the  Lincolnshire 
and   Norfolk    coasts.      These  fish  have  the 

Sower  of  inflicting  painful  wounds  with  their 
orsal  and  opercular  spines.  No  special 
organ  for  the  secretion  of  poison  has  been 
found,  but  the  mucus  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
spines  has  decidedly  poisonous  properties. 
'The  dorsal  spines  and  the  spine  on  the  oper- 
culum have  a  deep  double  groove  in  which 
the  mucus  lodges,  and  by  wnich  it  is  intro- 
duced into  punctured  wounds. 

wee'-vil,  *  we-vel,  *  wi-uel,  *  we-vyl, 
wy-vel,  s.  [A.S,  wi/el,  wibil  =  a  kind  of 
beetle  ;  Low  Ger.  &  O.  Dut.  wevel ;  O.  H.  Ger. 
wibil,  wibel ;  Lith.  wa^alas.'] 

Entom. :  The  popular  English  name  for  any- 
beetle  of  the  family  Cnrculionidse,  and  especi- 
ally those  which  force  themselves  on  notice 
by  dartage  done  by  their  larvse,  and  some- 
times also  by  themselves,  in  fields,  granaries, 
&c.  Rhynchites  betvli,  a  small  blue  or  green 
glossy  beetle,  attacks  the  vine  aud  the  pear- 
tree  ;  R.  alliarice,  a  still  smaller  one,  attacks 
the  leaves  of  fruit  trees  in  general ;  and  R. 
cv/preus,  the  shoots  and  the  fruit  of  the  plum 
aud  the  apricot.  Nemoicus  oblongus  feeds  on 
the  young  leaves  of  fruit  trees  ;  Hylobiics 
abietis  and  Pissndes  notatus,  on  the  wood  of 
the  pine  ;  Calandra  granarm,  on  the  grain  in 


granaries ;  Cmtorynchus  assimilis  and  C.  con- 
tTactus,  on  the  leaves  of  turnips,  and  there 
are  many  others.  Tlie  Nut  Weevil  is  Balaninus 
nucum;  the  Rice  Weevil,  Silophilus  oryzce. 

wee'-villed,  u.  [Eng.  weevil;  -ed.]  Infested 
by  weevils. 

*  wee'-vil-l3^,  a.    [Eng.  w&evil;  -y.]    Infested 

with  weevils ;  weeviled. 

*wee'-zel,  a.    [Weasel.] 

*  weft,  pret.  ofv.    [Wave,  v.] 
•weft  (1),  s.    [Waif.] 

1.  A  thing  waived,  cast  away,  or  abandoned ; 
a  waif  or  stray. 

"A  posthumous  edition,  in  which  aUo  I  shall  em- 
body some  wefts  aud  atia,ya."—Sojit?iey  :  Letters,  iv.  560. 

2.  A  homeless  wanderer ;  a  waif. 

weft  (2),  s.  [Wave,  v.]  A  signal  made  by 
waving. 

*  weft  (3),  s.    [Waft.]    A  gentle  blast. 

"  The  strongest  sort  of  smells  are  best  In  a  w^  afar 
oS."— Bacon, 

weft  (4),  ;!.  [A.S.  weft,  wefta,  from  wefan  =  to 
weave;  cogn.  with  Icel.  v^tr,  vipta,  vifta. 
The  woof  or  piling  of  cloth,  running  from 
selvage  to  selvage. 

"  But  fair  fa'  the  weaver  that  wrought  the  weft  o't." 
—Scott :  Rob  Roy,  ch.  xxxi. 

weft-fork, ». 

Weaving  : 

1.  An  instrument  used  in  certain  kinds  of 
looms,  where  the  filling  is  laid  in,  one  piece 
at  a  time. 

2.  An  arrangement  for  stopping  the  loom 
if  the  weft-thread  should  break  or  fail. 

weft-hook,  s. 

Weaving  :  A  hook  for  drawing  in  the  filling 
in  the  case  of  slat-weaving  looms  and  some 
forms  of  narrow-ware  and  ribbon  looms. 

*  weft'-age  (age  as  ig),  s.     [Eng.  weft  (4),  s. ; 

-age.]    Texture. 

"The  whole  muaclea,  as  they  lie  upon  the  bones, 
might  be  truly  tanned ;  whereby  the  weftage  of  the 
fibres  might  more  easily  be  observed.  —  Orcw  : 
Museum. 

*  wefte,  pa.  par,  ofv.    [Waive.) 

*  we'-^go-tii^un,  s.  [Formed  from  we  on 
analogy- of  egotism  (q.v.).]  Frequent  or  ex- 
cessive use  of  the  pronoun  we;  weism. 

"  Individual  merit  would  no  longer  be  merged,  as  it 
ia  now,  in  what  is  called  the  wegotism  of  the  press." — 
H.  J.  Jennings :  Curiosities  qf  CHlicism.  p.  166. 

*  wehr'-geld,  «.    [Wergild.] 

webr'-lite,  s.  [After  a.  Wehrle,  who  analysed 
the  two  minerals  thus  named;  suff.  -ite 
{Mvn.).2 


1.  A  mineral  resembling  tetradymite(q.v.). 
Crystallization,  hexagonal ;  hardness,  1  to  2  ; 
sp.  gr.,  8'44 ;  lustre,  bright  metallic;  colour, 
light  steel-gray.  An  analysis  yielded,  tellu- 
rium, 29-74;  sulphur,  2-33;  bismuth,  61-15; 
silver,  2'07  =  95"29,  which  yields  the  formula, 
Bi(Te,S).     Found  at  Deutsch  Pilsen,  Hungary. 

2.  The  same  as  Lievrite  (q.v.). 

wei-ge'-li-a,  wei'-gel-a  (w  as  v),  s. 

[Named  after  C.  E.  Weigel,  author  of  Observa- 
tiones  Botanicce,  published  in  1772.]  ' 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Lonicereae,  sometimes 
merged  into  Diervilla,  but  distinguished  from 
it  by  its  winded  seeds,  and  its  crustaceous 
seed  vessel.  Ornamental  plants  with  roseate 
or  white  flowers,  from  China  and  Japan,  now 
cultivated  in  British  gardens. 

wSigh  (gh  silent),  •  wegh-en,  *  wei-en, 
*weye,  *wey-en,  *weygh,  v.t.  &  i. 
[A.S.  wegan  —  to  carry,  to  bear,  to  move,; 
cogn.  with  Dut.  wegen  =  to  weigh  ;  Icel.  vega 
=  to  move,  to  carry,  to  lift,  to  weigh ;  Dan. 
veie  =  to  weigh  ;  Sw.  vdga  =  to  weigh  ;  O.  H. 
Ger.  wegan  =  to  move  ;  Ger.  wegen  =  to  move ; 
wiegen=-to  move  gently,  to  rock;  wagen^ 
to  weigh  ;  Lafc.  veho  =  to  carry.] 
A.  Transitive  : 

1.  To  lift,  to  raise ;  to  bear  up. 

*'  With  that,  their  anchors  he  commaiifls  to  weigh." 
Pope    Homer ;  Odysse//  xv.  590. 

2.  To  examine  by  a  balance,  so  as  to  ascer- 
tain the  wei^'ht  or  heaviness  of ;  to  determine 
or  ascertain  the  heaviness  of  by  showing  their 


relation  to  the  weights  of  other  bodies  which 
are  known,  or  which  are  assumed  as  general 
standards  of  weight ;  as,  To  weigh  tea,  To 
weigh  gold,  &c. 

3.  To  be  equivalent  to  in  weight:  as,  That 
weiglis  live  pounds. 

*  4.  To  pay,  allot,  take,  or  give  by  weight, 

' '  They  weighed  for  n;y  price  thirty  jiieees  of  silver. " 
—Zechariah  xi.  12, 

5.  To  consider  or  examine  for  the  purpose 
of  forming  an  opinion  or  coming  to  a  coiiclii- 
sion  ;  to  es^timate  deliberately  and  maturely  ; 
to  balance  in  the  mind  ;  to  rellect  on  care- 
fully ;  to  compare  in  the  mind. 

*'  Weighing  diligently  the  n,iture  and  iiapoitimce  of 
the  undertaKingiii  which  you  are  about  to  engage," — 
Seeker;  Sfrmnn;  Instructions  to  Cnndidules. 

*  6.  To  consider  as  worthy  of  notice ;  to 
make  account  of ;  to  care  for  ;  to  regaid. 

"My  person,  wliieb  1  weigh  not." 

Shakesp. :  Ileni-y  VI If.,  v.  1. 

*  7.  To  estimate,  to  esteem,  to  value,  to 
account. 

"Her  worth  that  he  does  weigh  too  light." 

Shakvsp.  :  A  It's  Well.  lii.  4. 
B.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  have  weight. 

"  How  heiivy  weighs  my  lord  !" 

Shakesp.  :  A  ritony  &  Cleopatra,  Iv.  5. 

2.  To  be  considered  as  important ;  to  carry 
weight ;  to  have  weight  in  tlie  intellectual 
balance. 

"Your  vows  to  her  and  nie  .  .  .  will  eveu  toef^ft." 
Shakesp. :  Midsummer  Night's  Dream,  iiL  2. 

3.  To  raise  the  anchor.    (An  elliptic  use.) 

4.  To  bear  lieavily  ;  to  press  hard. 

"  That  perilous  stuff 
Which  \oeig1is  upon  the  heart." 

Shakesp.  :  Macbeth,  v.  I. 

*  5.  To  be  depressed  ;  to  sink. 

"  Her  heart  weighs  sadly."    Sliakesp. :  A  ll's  Well,  iii.  S. 

*  6.  To  consider,  to  reflect. 

"The  soldier  less  weighing,  because  less  knowing; 
clamoured  to  be  led  on  againat  any  d^neer."— Hilton: 
SUt.  Eng.,  bk.  iii. 

T[  To  weigh  down : 
1,  Transitive : 

(1)  To  oppress  with  weight  or  heaviness ;  to 
overburden. 

"  Thou  [sleep]  no  more  wilt  weigh  mine  eyelids  down.' 
Shakesp. :  2  Henry  7  K.,  iiL  1. 

(2)  To  preponderate  over. 

"  He  weighs  King  Bichard  down." 

Shakesp.  :  Richard  II.,  ill.  4. 

*  2.  Intrans. :  To  sink  by  its  own  weight 
or  burden. 

W^igh  (ff/t  silent)  (1),  s.  [Weigh,  v.]  A  certaia 
quantity  or  measure  estimated  by  weight ;  a 
measure  of  weight.     [Wey.] 

weigh -bauk,  weigh -bawk,  s.    The 

beam  of  a  balance  for  weighing ;  hence,  in 
plural  =  a  pair  of  scales.    0cot<^.) 

"  Capering  in  the  air  in  a  pair  of  weigh-bauks,  now 
up,  now  down."—Seo«  .'  Redgauntlet,  ch.  xxlv. 

weigh-board,  s. 

Mining :  Clay  intersecting  the  vein, 

weigh-bridge,  s.    A  scale  for  weighii^ 

loaded  vehicles. 

weigh-house,  s.  A  building  (generally 
of  a  public  character)  at  or  in  which  goods 
are  weighed  by  suitable  apparatus. 

weigh-lock,  s.  A  canal-lock  at  which 
barges  are  weighed,  and  their  tonnage  settled, 

welgh-shatt,  s. 

Steam-engine:  The  rocking-shaft  used  in 
working  the  slide-valves  by  the  eccentric. 

weigh  {gh  silent)  (2),  s.    [See  def.] 

Naut. :  A  corruption  of  way  (used  only  in 
the  phrase,  Under  weigh,  as  a  ship  under 
weigh — i.e.,  making  way  by  aid  of  its  sails, 
paddles,  propeller,  &c. 

weigh'-a-ble  (gh  silent),  a.  (Eng.  weigh,  v. ; 
-a&te.]    'Capable  of  being  weighed. 

weigh-age  (as  wa'-ig),  s.  [Eng.  weigh,  V. ; 
•age.]    A  rate  or  toll  paid  for  weighing  goods. 

weighed  (gh  silent),  pa.  par.  &  a.  [Weigh,  v.) 
A,  As  pa.  par. :  (See  the  verb). 

*  B.  As  adj. :  Experienced. 

"  In  an  embassy  of  weight,  choice  was  made  at  aoUiQ 
sad  person  of  known  expetienoe,  aud  not  of  a  youuir 
man,  not  weighed  in  state  matters."— fia con. 

weigh'-er  (gh  silent),  s.  [Eng.  weigh,  v. ;  er.] 
One  who  or  that  which  weighs  ;  an  officer 
appointed  to  weigh  goods  or  to  test  weights. 


boil,  bd^ ;  pdUt,  jdwl ;  cat,  gell,  chorus,  ghin,  benph ;  go,  gem ;  thin,  this ;  sin,  of ;  expect,  Xenophon,  e^ist.   -ihg. 
-clan,  -tian  =  shan.    -tion,  -sion  =  shun ;  -tion,  -§ion  =  zhiin.    -cious.  -tious,  -sious  =  shus.    -tale,  -die,  &c.  =  bel,  d^L 
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Weigh'-ing   (gh   silent),   pr.    par.,   u.,   &    s. 
[Weigh,  v.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  &  partidp.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 
C.  ^s  substantive  : 

1.  The  act  of  ascertaining  the  weight  of 
goods, 

2.  As  innrh  as  is  weighed  at  once  :  as,  a. 
■weighing  of  beef. 

'weigbing-cage,  s.  A  cage  in  which 
live  aniintils  may  be  conveniently  weighed, 
us  pigs,  sheep,  calves,  &c. 

weighing  -  house,  s.  The  same  as 
"Weigh-house  (q.v.). 

'weighing-machine,  s.  A  machine  for 
ascertaining  the  weight  of  any  object ;  a  com- 
mon balance,  a  spring  balance,  a  steelyard, 
or  the  like.  The  term  is,  however,  generally 
applied  to  machines  whi(?h  are  employed  to 
ascertain  the  weight  of  heavy  bodies,  such  as 
those  used  fnr  determining  the  weight  of 
loaded  vehicles,  machines  for  weighing  cattle, 
or  heavy  goods,  such  as  large  casks,  bales,  or 
the  like.  Some  are  constructed  on  the  prin- 
ciple of  the  lever  or  steelyard,  others  on  that 
of  a  combination  of  levers,  and  others  on  that 
of  the  spring  balance. 

weight,  *  waigbt  (gh  silent),  *  wayght, 
*weght,  *weyght,  *  wight,  s.  [A.s. 
gewiht;  cogn.  with  O.  Dut.  wicht,  gewicht ; 
Dut.  gfwigt;  Ger.  gewicht;  Icel.  vmtt ;  Dan. 
vcegt ;  Sw.  vigt.]  [Weigh,  v.] 
I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  That  property  of  bodies  through  which 
they  tend  towards  the  centre  of  the  earth ; 
gravity. 

2.  The  measure  of  the  force  of  gravity,  as 
determined  for  any  particular  body  ;  in  a 
popular  sense,  the  amount  which  any  body 
weighs;  the  quantity  of  matter  as  estimated 
by  the  balance,  or  expressed  numerically 
with  reference  to  some  standard  unit. 

"  The  weight  of  an  hair  will  turn  the  scales  betweeo 
their  &\oiril\ipuia."—khake^, :  2  Benry  I  v.,  ii.  4. 

3.  A  piece  (usually)  of  metal  of  known 
gravity,  and  used  with  scales  to  determine 
the  gravity  of  other  bodies. 

4.  A  jiarticular  scale,  system,  or  mode  of 
ascertaining  the  relative  heaviness  of  bodies: 
8s,  troy  weight,  avoirdupois  weighty  &c. 
Weights  vary  according  to  the  commodity 
they  are  intended  to  weigh.  Thus  the  follow- 
ing are  all  in  use :  (1)  The  gi'ain,  computed 
decimally,  for  scientific  purposes  ;  (2)  troy 
weight ;  (3)  troy  ounce,  with  decimal  mul- 
tiples and  divisions,  called  bullion  weight; 
(4)  bankers'  weiglits  for  sovereigns ;  (5)  apo- 
thecaries' weight ;  (6)  Diamond  weight  and 
pearl  weight,  including  the  carat;  (7)  Avoir- 
dupois weight;  (8)  weights  for  hay  and 
straw  ;  (9)  wool-weights,  using  as  factors  2, 
8,7,13,and  tlieirmultiples;  (10)  coal- weights, 
decimal  numbers  1,  -5,  %  '1,  '05,  ■025.  Be- 
sides these  the  gramme,  &c.,  of  French  metric 
system,  are  used  by  many  scientists.  There 
are  also  ten  different  stones.  A  stone  of  wool 
at  Darlington  is  18  lbs.  ;  a  stone  of  flax  at 
Downpatrick  is  24  lbs. ;  a  stone  of  flax  at 
Belfast  is  16t  lbs,  and  also  24^  lbs.  The 
hundred  weight  may  mean  100  lbs.,  112  lbs., 
or  120  lbs.  A  pound  weight  varies  in  the 
avoijdupois  and  the  troy. 

5.  A  heavy  mass ;  something  heavy. 

"A  man  leapeth  better  with  weights  in  hlB  hands 
than  without."— Bacon.-  Natural  History. 

6.  In  clocks,  one  of  two  masses  of  metal 
Which  by  their  weight  actuate  the  machinery. 

7.  Pressure,  burden,  load. 

"Burdened  with  like  weight  of  pain.** 

Sliakesp. :  Comedy  of  Errors,  ii.  1. 

8.  Importance,  consequence,  moment,  iin- 
t)ressiveness. 

"  Such  a  point  of  weight,  so  near  mine  honour." 
SJiokesp..'  Benry  Vlll.,  iil.  l. 

9.  Power,  Influence,  importance,  considera- 

kiOD. 

"If  any  man  of  weight,  loyal,  able,  and  well  in- 
formed, would  repair  to  Saiut  Geruiains  and  explain 
the  stHte  of  things,  hia  majesty  would  easily  be  con- 
vinced."—J/acawIay.-  BUt.  Eng.,  ch.  xii. 

II.  Technically : 

1.  Physics:  The  measure  of  the  force  of  a  body 
acted  on  by  gi-avitation  ;  the  downward  pres- 
•ure  of  a  body  tlius  acted  upon.  As  it  is  pro- 
duced by  the  influence  of  gravity  on  all  the 
particles  of  the  body,  it  is  proportioned  to  the 
quantity  of  matter  in  the  body.  Weight  ob- 
viously exists  in  solids  and  liquids ;  it  does  so 


also  in  gases,  though  their  extreme  fluidity 
and  expansibility  may  seem  to  suggest  the 
contrary.  AVeight  being  produced  by  the 
action  of  gravity,  it  slightly  increases  as  the 
body  is  removed  from  the  equator  towards  the 
poles,  owing  to  the  flattening  of  the  earth  in 
the  latter  region ;  the  diminished  speed  at 
which  the  earth  rotates  in  high  latitudes  has 
a  similar  influence  ;  a  body  also  weiglis  less 
on  a  mountain  top  than  on  a  plain,  being  at  a 
greater  distanc*  from  the  earth's  mas.s.  It  is 
also  slightly  alTected  by  the  temperatui-e  of 
the  air  and  its  barometric  pressure.  [Density, 
Gravity.] 

2.  Mech. :  The  resistance  which  in  a  ma- 
chine has  to  be  overcome  by  the  power  ;  in 
the  simpler  mechanical  powers,  as  the  lever, 
wheel  and  axle,  pulley,  and  the  like,  usually 
the  heavy  body  that  is  set  in  motion  or  held 
in  equilibrium  by  the  power. 

3.  Pathol. :  A  sensation  of  heaviness  or 
pressure  over  the  whole  body,  or  any  portion 
of  it:  as,  a  weight  on  the  stomach.  In  the 
ease  of  the  oi-gan  just  mentioned,  this  gene- 
rally arises  from  undigested  food. 

^  Dead  weight:  A  heavy,  oppressive,  or 
greatly  impeding  burden. 

weight-carrier,  s.  A  horse  stout  and 
strong  enough  to  carry  a  heavy  rider. 

'  ■  Fifteen  vieight-carriert,  including  Redskin." — 
Field,  March  20,  1886. 

weight-nail,  s. 

Naut.  :  A  nail  heavier  than  a  deck-nail,  and 
used  for  fastening  buttons,  cleats,  &c. 

weight-rest,  s. 

Lathe :  A  rest  which  is  held  steadily  upon 
the  shears  by  a  weight  suspended  beneath. 

weight-thermometer,  s. 

Instruments:  A  glass  cylinder  to  which  is 
joined  a  bent  capillary  glass  tube,  open  at 
the  end.  It  is  weighed  first  empty,  and  then 
when  filled  with  mercury,  the  subtraction  of 
the  smaller  from  the  larger  number  gives  the 
weight  of  the  mercury.  It  is  tlien  raised  to 
a  known  temperature,  when  a  certain  quan- 
tity of  the  expanding  mercury  passes  out. 
From  this  the  temperature  can  be  deduced. 

weight  (fir/i  silent),  v.t.  [Weight,  s.]  To  add 
or  attach  a  weight  or  weights  to  ;  to  load  with 
additional  weight ;  to  cause  to  carry  addi- 
tional weight ;  to  add  to  the  heaviness  of. 

"Dark  arts  are  In  certain  quarters  practised  to  a 
lamentable  extent  in  disguising  and  toeigJtting  teoa." — 
Daily  Telegraph,  June  24, 1886. 

weight'-ed  {gh  silent),  pa.  par.  or  a.  [Weight, 
v.] 

weighted-lathe,  s.  a  lathe  in  wliich 
the  rest  is  held  down  firmly  on  the  shears  by 
a  suspended  weight. 

w6ight'-i-ly,  {gh  silent),  adv.   [Eng.  weighty ; 

-ly-] 

1.  In  a  weighty  manner;  heavily,  ponder- 
ously. 

2.  With  force,  influence,  or  impressiveness ; 
with  moral  power  or  force ;  seriously,  im- 
pressively. 

"  Is  his  poetry  the  worse,  because  he  makes  his 
agents  apeak  wet^htily  and  sententiously  1"~Broome : 
On  the  Odyssey, 

weight'-i-ness  (gh  silent),  s.  [Eng.  weighty; 
-ness.] 

1.  The  .quality  or  state  of  being  weighty ; 
heaviness,  gravity,  ponderosity,  weight. 

"  The  cave  In  which  these  beares  lay  sleeping  sound, 
Was  but  of  earth,  and  with  bet  weightine$s 
Upon  them  fell. "  Spender  :  Ruines  of  Time. 

2.  Solidity,  force,  impressiveness ;  power  of 
convincing :  as,  the  weightiriessotQjx  argument. 

3.  Importance. 

"  Before  a  due  examination  be  made  proportionable 
to  the  weightines't  of  the  matter."— iocAJc  .*  On  Human 
Understand.,  tik.  ii,,  ch,  xxl. 

weight'-ing  (gh  silent),  s.  [Eng.  weight ;  -i-ng.] 
Found. :  The  act  of  holding  down  the  flasks 
in  which  the  mould  has  been  made  so  as  to 
resist  the  upward  pressure  of  the  metal. 

*  weight -less  (gh  silent),  a.  [Eng.  weight ; 
■less.] 

1.  Having  no  weight ;  light,  imponderable. 

"  Light  and  weightless  down 
Perforce  must  move." 

Shakesp.  :  2  Benry  IV.,  It.  4. 

2.  Of  no  importance  or  consideration. 

"And  ae  [they]  are  oft-times  emboldned  to  roule 
upon  them  aa  from  alof  te  very  weake  and  weiglitleste 
discourses."- B/).  Ball:  Apol.  agaimt  Broumists,  §  1. 


weight-ment  (gh  silent),  s.  [Eng.  weight; 
-ment.]    The  act  of  weighing. 

"Accepted  after  full  examination,  approval,  and 
weightment  by  the  respoudiiuta."— I'imea,  April  8, 18Bfl 

weight'-y,  *  waight'-y  (gh  silent) 
'  wayght-y,  a.     [Eng,  weight,  s.  ;  -y.] 

1.  Having  or  being  of  great  weight ;  heavy 
ponderous. 

"  It  is  too  weiffhty  for  your  grace  to  wear." 

Shakesp. :  Richard  /II.,  iii.  1. 

2.  Important,  serious,  momentous  ;  of  great 
importance. 

"  Will  you  go 
To  give  your  censures  In  this  weighty  business." 

Shakesp, :  Richard  III.,  ii.  3. 

3.  Calculated  or  adapted  to  turn  the  scale 
in  the  mind ;  convincing,  cogent,  forcible. 

"  My  reasons  are  both  good  and  weighty." 

Shakesp.  ;  Taming  of  t7ie  Shrew,  i.  1. 

4.  Burdensome  ;  hard  to  bear. 

"The  cares  of  empiro  are  great,  and  the  burthen, 
which  I  ies  upon  the  ahoylders  of  i)rince8,  very  weiglUy." 
^AUerbury  :  SermoTVS,  vol.  i.,  ser.  8. 

*  5.  Grave  or  serious  in  aspect. 

*  6.  Entitled  to  authority  on  account  of  ex- 
perience, ability,  or  character. 

*  7-  Eigorous,  severe. 

"  If,  after  two  days'  shine.  Athens  contains  thee 
Attend  our  weigTUier  judgment." 

Shakesp. :  Timon,  iii.  S, 

weil,  wiel,  s.  [A.S.  wcel;  0.  Dut.  wael]  A 
small  whirlpool.     (Scotch.) 

"Olaymorea  o'  the  Hielanders,  and  the  deep  waters 
and  weils  o'  the  Avondow."— ScoM :  Rob  Roy,  en.  xxxv. 

wein-man'-ne-se  (w  as  v),   s.  pi.     [Mod. 
Lat.  wein7nann(ia) ;  Lat.  fem.  pi.  adj.  sufT.  -ece.] 
Bat. :  A  tribe  of  Cunoniaceae  (q.v,). 

wein-man-ni-a  (w  as  v),  5.  [Named  after 
John  Wm.  Weinuianu,  a  Ratisbon  apothecary 
and  botanist,  who  about  1T50  published  his 
Phytanthoza  Tconographica-.] 

Bot.  :  The  typical  genus  of  Weinmnnnere 
(q.v.).  Evergreen  shrubs  or  trees,  with  reti- 
culated petioles,  compound  or  simple  leaves, 
calyx  four-parted,  petals  four,  stamens  eight, 
an  hypogynous  disk,  fruit  a  many-seeded 
capsule.  About  forty  species  are  known,  from 
South  America,  South  Africa,  Madagascar, 
New  Zealand,  &c.  The  bark  is  astringent; 
that  of  one  species  is  used  in  Peru  for  tiinning 
leather,  and  for  adulterating  Peruvian  bark 
(q.v.),  and  that  of  W.  tinctoria  is  employed  in 
Bourbon  for  dyeing  red. 

weir,  *wear,  *  wer,  s.  [A.S.  wer  =  a  weir, 
a  dam  ;  lit.  =  a  defence,  and  allied  to  wf.rian 
=  to  defend,  to  protect ;  Icel.  vorr  =  a  fenced- 
in  landing-place;  ver  =  a  fishing-station  ;  Ger. 
wehr  =  a  defence  ;  wehren  =  to  defend  ;  miihl- 
wehr  =  a  mill-dam.] 

1.  A  dam  across  a  stream  to  raise  the  level 
of  the  water  above  it.  The  water  may  be 
conducted  to  a  mill,  a  sluice,  or  a  fish-trap. 

"  A  pleasant  rumour  emote  the  ear. 
Like  water  rushing  through  a  weir." 
Longfellow :  Tales  of  a  Wayside  Inn.    (Prelude.) 

2.  A  fence  or  enclosure  of  stakes,  twigs,  or 
nets,  set  in  a  stream,  or  in  a  bay  or  inlet  of 
the  sea,  to  catch  fi.sh. 

weird,  *  wierd,  *  wirde,  *  wyrde,  s.  &  a. 

[A.S.  wyrd,  wlrd,  wurd  =  fate,  destiny  ;  cogn. 
with  Icel.  widhr  =  fate  ;  M.  H.  Ger.  vrurth  = 
fate,  death,  from  the  same  root  as  A.S.  weord- 
han ;  Icel.  verdha ;  Ger.  werden  =  to  become.] 
A*  .4  s  substantive : 

1.  Fate,  destiny ;  formerly,  one  of  the 
Noms  or  Fates. 

"  And  this  weird  shall  overtake  thee." 

Scott :  Bridal  of  Triermain,  11.  24. 

2.  A  spell,  a  charm. 
B.  As  adjective : 

1.  Pertaining  to  or  connected  with  fate  or 
destiny  ;  influencing  or  able  to  influence  fate. 

2.  Relating  to  or  partaking  of  the  nature  of 
witchcraft ;  supernatural,  unearthly,  wild ; 
suggestive  of  unearth  I  i  ness. 

"  Those  sweet,  low  tones,  that  seemed  like  a  weird  in- 
cantation." Longfellow:  Evangeline,  Ji.  A, 

welrd'-ness,  s.  [Eng.  weird;  -ness.']  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  weird ;  unearthli- 
ness,  eerinesa. 

"  Mingling  in  daintiest  fashion  the  weirdmess  of 
fairy  lore  with  what  Parisians  call  the  latest  'cry  of 
actuality.'"— £«%  Chronicle,  Feb.  22,  1888. 

weise,  "weize,  v.t.  [Icel.  visa;  Dan.  vise^ 
Ger.  v)eisen  =  to  show,  to  point  out,  to  indi- 
cate.] To  direct,  to  guide,  to  tjjm,  to  incline. 
(Scotch.) 


fete,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father ;   we,  wet.  here,  camel,  her,  there ;   pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;  go,  p5t, 
or,  wore*  wol^  work,  who,  son:  mate.  cub.  ciire,  unite,  cur,  rule,  fuil ;  try,  Syrian,     se,  ce  =  e ;  ey  =  a ;  qu  =  kw. 


weism— well 


We'~ism«  5.  [Eng.  we ; -ism.]  The  excessive  or 
too  frequent  use  of  the  pronoun  we ;  wegotisra. 

weiss'-i-a  (w  as  v),  s.    [Named  after  F.  W. 
Weiss,  a  German  botanist.] 
Bot. :  The  typical  genus  of  Weissiei  (q.v.). 

weiss~y-e'-i  (w  as  v),  s.  pi  [Mod.  Lat.  iveis- 
si(ft);  Lat.  niasc.  pi.  ad,],  suff.  -ei.] 

Bot. :  All  order  or  a  tribe  of  Pleurncarpoua 
Mosses,  having  leaves  of  close  texture,  an 
erect  equal  capsule,  a  peristome  either  absent 
er  with  sixteen  teeth,  and  a  dimidiate  veil. 
Several  species  are  found  in  Britain.  (Beikeley.) 

weiss'-lg-ite  (w  as  v),  s.     [After  Weissig, 

near  Di'esden,  where  found  ;  suff.  -ite  (Mtu).] 

Min. :  A  variety  of  orthoclase  felspar  oc- 

enrring  in  very  small  whitish  twinned  crystals 

in  cavities  of  an  amygdaloidal  rouk. 

Weiss'-ite  (w  as  v),  s.  [After  the  crystal- 
lographer,  Prof.  Weiss,  of  Berlin :  suff'.  -ite 
(ifiw).] 

Min. :  An  altered  form  of  lolite  (q.v.),  re- 
sembling fahlunite  in  most  of  its  characters, 
and  included  by  Dana  under  that  species. 

*  weive  (l),  v.t.  &  i.    [Waive.] 

*  welve  (2),  v.t.    [Weave.] 

weize,  v.t.  [Whiz.]  To  drive  with  force. 
{Scotch.) 

"  I  had  weized  the  sings  through  him,  though  I  am 
hut  sic  a  little  feckless  body."— Scoa .-  Quy  Manner- 
ing,  ch.  xx:ai. 

*  weke,  a.    [Weak.] 
*weke,  s.    [Week.] 

*  wel,  ddv.    [Well.]  ' 

wel'-a-way,  *  weal-a-way,  interj.  [A.S. 
wd  Id  wd  ~  woe  !  lo  I  woe  !]  An  exclamation 
of  sorrow,  grief,  or  despair ;  alas  I  Often 
corrupted  into  welladay. 

"  Alias  <  Constamice,  thou  ne  has  no  champiouD, 
Ne  fighte  caustow  nat,  so  welaway  I" 

Chancer:  0.  3'.,  5,062. 

Weigh,  a.  &  5.    [Welsh,  a.] 


welph'-er. 


[Welsher.] 


Welgh'-man, ».    [Welshman.] 

Wei'-^ome,  *  \pel-com,  *  wll-kome,  s., 

a.,  &  interj.  [A.S.  wilcuma  =  one  who  comes 
so  as  to  please  another,  from  wil-,  pref.,  allied 
to  willa  =  will,  pleasure,  and  cuma  =  a  comer, 
from  cnman  =  to  come  ;  cogn.  with  Ger.  wil- 
Tcommen  =  welcome  ;  O.  H.  Ger.  willicomo, 
from  willjo  =  will,  pleasure,  and  kovnn  (Ger. 
kommen)  =  to  come.  The  change  in  meaning 
was  due  to  Icel.  velkominn  =  welcome,  from 
veZ  =  well,  and  kominn,  pa,  par.  of  kovfia  =  to 
come  ;  Dan.  velkommen  =  welcome ;  Sw.  val- 
iBommen.  (Skeat.y] 
A*  As  svbstantive : 

1,  A  salutation  of  a  new-comer. 

*'  Their  shout  of  welcome,  shrill  and  wide, 
Shook  the  steep  inouiitHiu's  steady  side," 

Scott :  Lady  of  the  Lake,  lii.  SL 

2.  A  kind  reception  of  a  guest  or  new-coraer. 

"  Whoe'er  has  travelled  life's  doll  round, 
Where'er  his  staces  may  have  been, 
May  sigh  to  thioK  be  still  has  found 
His  warmest  welcome  at  an  inn." 
Shenstone :  Lines  Written  on  Window  of  an  Inn, 
^  As  adjective : 

1.  Received  with  pleasure  or  gladness ;  ad- 
mitted willingly  to  one's  house,  entertain- 
ment, or  company. 

"  When  the  glad  soul  is   made  Heaven's  welcome 
guest."  Cowper :  Progreu  <^  Error,  165. 

2.  Producing  gladness  or  pleasure ;  pleasing, 
grateful. 

3.  A  term  of  courtesy  implying  readiness  to 
■erve  another,  the  panting  of  a  liberty,  free- 
«iom  to  have  and  enjoy,  and  the  like. 

"  'Lord  Uelicane,  a  word.' 
*  With  me  ?  and  welcome  / ' " 

maketp. :  PericHee.  ii.  4. 

C  As  interj. :  A  word  used  in  welcoming 
m  saluting  a  new-comer. 

"  He  waved  his  hnntsman'e  cap  on  high. 
Cried,  '  Welcome,  welcoms,  noble  lord !' " 

Scott:  The  Chase,  viL 

^  Welcome  to  our  House : 
Bat. :  Euphorbia  Cyparissias, 

V^-c6me,  v.t.    [Welcome,  a] 

L  To  saliite,  as  a  new-comer,  with  kind- 
ness ;  to  receive  with  kindness  or  hospitality. 

"  I  wan  alioard  twice  or  thrice,  and  very  kindly  wet    I 
'  ^."—Dampier  :  Voyaget,  (an,  1682).  | 


2.  To  receive  with  pleasure  ;  to  be  pleased 
with. 

"  A  brow  unbout  that  seemed  to  welcome  woe. 

Shakea/i. :  linpe  of  Lucrece,  1,509. 

*  wel'-c6me-iy,  adv.  [Eng.  welcoiiie;  -ly.] 
In  a  welcome  manner.    (Annandale.) 

wel'  -  odme  -  ness,  *  wel  -  com  -  ness,  s. 

[Eng.  welconu- ;  -ness.]  The  quality  or  state 
of  being  welcome  ;  agreeableness,  grateful- 
ness. 

"Yet  will  tbey  really  atlll  continue  new,  not  only 
upon  the  scorua  of  their  welcomeness,  but  by  their  per- 
potuiilly  equal,  because  infinite*,  distance  from  a 
period.  '—Boyle :  Works,  i.  291. 

wel'-com-er,  s.  [Eng.  welcom(e);  -er.]  One 
wlio  welcomes ;  one  who  bids  welcome ;  one 
who  receives  with  kindness  or  pleasure. 

"Farewell,  thou  woful  welcomer  of  glory." 

Shakesp. :  Richard  III.,  iv.  1. 

weld  (1),  *  welde,   *  wold,   *  wolde,  s. 

[Skeat  believes  it  an  English  word,  perhaps 
from  well,  s.,  because  it  is  boiled  for  dyeing. 
Scotch  wald;  Ger.  wau;  Dan.  &  Sw.  vau; 
Dut.  wouw;  Fr.  gaude ;  Ital.  guado ;  Port. 
gtialde,  gauda;  Sp.  ignalda.  Mahn  identifies 
it  with  woad,  from  wliieli,  however,  it  is  dis- 
tinct.] 

Bot. ;  Reseda  Luteola.  It  is  a  branched 
Mignonette,  two  or  three  feet  high,  with 
linear,  lanceolate,  undivided  leaves,  long 
spike-like  racemes  of  flowers,  three  to  five 
yellow  petals,  four  sepals,  and  three  stigmas. 
It  is  wild  in  waste  j>laces  in  England  in  clay 
or  chalk  soils,  is  common  in  Ireland,  but 
doubtfully  indigenous  in  Scotland.  It  occurs 
also  in  Europe,  western  Asia  and  northern 
Africa,  and  has  been  introduced  into  the 
United  States.  It  yields  a  yellow  dye.  A 
paint  is  also  made  from  it  called  Dutch  pink. 
Dyers'  greening  weld  is  Genista  tinctoria. 
[Dyer's-weed,  2;  Reseda.] 

weld  (2),  s.  [Weld,  v.]  The  junction  of  metals 
by  heating  and  hammering  the  parts.  It 
differs  from  soldering  and  brazing  in  that  no 

•  more  fusible  metal  is  made  to  form  a  bond  of 
union  between  the  parts.  The  partial  fusion 
of  the  parts  may  be  assisted  by  a  flux,  borax 
for  instance.  Great  pressure  may  make  a  per- 
fect weld  without  applied  heat.  It  is  probable 
that  heat  is  developed  at  the  point  of  junction. 

*weld  (1),  *  welde,  f.«.    [Wield.] 

weld  (2),  v.t.  [Prop,  well,  the  d  being  excres- 
cent, the  word  being  a  particular  use  of  the 
verb  well  =  (1)  to  boil  up,  (2)  to  spring  up  as 
a  fountain,  (3)  to  heat  to  a  high  degree,  (4)  to 
beat  heated  iron  ;  cf.  Sw.  valla  (lit.  =  to  well) 
=  to  weld  ;  Dut.  wellen  =  to  boil,  to  unite, 
to  weld.] 

1.  Lit.  :  To  unite  or  join  together,  as  two 
pieces  of  metal,  by  hammering  or  compressing 
them  after  they  have  been  raised  to  a  great 
heat.  The  pressure  is  applicable  to  but  few 
of  the  metals,  iron  fortunately  being  pre-emi- 
nent among  these.  Platinum  also  possesses 
this  property,  which  is  utilized  in  forming 
the  granules  in  which  it  is  received  from  its 
sources  of  production  into  masses  of  sufficient 
size  to  be  practically  useful  in  the  arts.  Horn, 
tortoiseshell,  and  a  few  other  substances  may 
also  be  joined  by  welding. 

2.  Fig. :  To  unite  very  closely. 

"  To  weld  the  three  kingdoms  into  an  Inseparable 
Ttoion  of  sentiment  and  heart,  aa  well  as  of  interest." 
—  Weekty  Echo.  Sept  5,  1885. 

weld'-a-l)le,  a.  [Eng.  weld  (2),  v. ;  -able.] 
Capable  of  being  welded. 

"Steel,  like  wrought  iron,  possesses  the  important 
quality  of  being  weldablc^—CasseWs  Technical  Edu- 
cator, pt.  xii.,  p.  356. 

weld'-ed,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [Weld  (2),  v.] 

welded-tube,  s.  A  gas  or  water-pipe 
made  of  a  skelp  bent  to  acircular  form,  raised 
to  a  welding-heat  in  an  appropriate  furnace, 
and  as  it  leaves,  almost  at  a  point  of  fusion, 
it  is  dragged  by  the  chain  of  a  draw-bench 
through  a  pair  of  bell-mouthed  jaws.  These 
are  opened  at  the  moment  of  introducing  the 
end  of  the  skelp,  which  is  welded  without  the 
agency  of  a  mandrel. 

*  weld'-er  (1),  s.    [Eng.  weldO-),  v. ;  -er.]    In 

Ireland,  a  manager ;  an  actual  occupant ;  a 
tenant  of  land  under  &  middleman  or  series  of 
middlemen. 

"  Such  Immediate  tenants  have  others  under  them, 
and  so  a  third  and  fourth  in  subordination,  till  it 
comes  to  the  welder,  as  they  call  him,  who  sits  at  a 
nck-rent,  and  lives  miserably."— Sw^  ;  Again&t  the 
Power  of  BishopB. 


weld'-er(2),  s.  [Eng.  wdd{1),  v. ;  -er.]  One 
wlio  welds. 

weld-ihg,  pr,  par.,  a.,  &«.    [Weld  (2),  v.] 
A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  &  partiolp.  adj.  :  (See 
the  verb). 

C,  As  subst. :  The  process  of  uniting  two 
pieces  of  a  fusible  material  together  by  ham- 
mering or  by  compression  while  softened  by 
heat. 

welding-heat,  a.  The  heat  necessary 
for  welding  two  pieces  of  metal;  specifically, 
the  white  heat  to  which  iron  bars  aj-e  brought 
when  about  to  undergo  this  process. 

welding-machine,  s.  A  machine  for 
uniting  tlie  edyes  of  plates  previously  bent, 
so  as  to  lap  witliin  a  chamber  when  they  are 
exposed  to  a  gas-flame,  and  from  which  they 
pass  to  the  rolls  or  hammer  which  completes 
the  joint. 

welding-swage,  s.  A  block  or  fulling- 
tool  for  as&istingthe  closure  of  a  welded  joint. 

weld'-wort,  a.    [Eng.  weld  (1),  and  wort] 
Bot.  (PL)  :    The  order  Resedaceae   (q.v.). 
Called  also  in  English  Resedads.    (Lindley.) 

*weld-y.  It.  [Eng.  weld  (1),  v.  ;  -y.]  Wieldy, 
active. 

*weld-ynge,  s.  [Weld  (l),  u.]  Power,  go- 
vernance, direction. 

"  Ye  have  them  in  youre  might  and  in  youie  weW- 
ynge."— Chaucer  :  Tale  of  Melibeiu. 

*wele,  adv.    (Well,  adv.} 
*wele,  o.    [Weal.] 
*wele-ful,  a.    [Wealful.] 

*  wele-ftil-ness,    s.      [Mid.    Eng.    welefiU ; 

-ness.]    Happiness,  prosperity,  good  fortune. 

*  welew,  v.i.  f Prob.  the  same  word  as  welk 
(q.v.).]    To  fade,  to  wither. 

"Whatine  the  sunne  roos  up  it  welewide  for  bete, 
and  it  driede  up."—  iVycliffe :  Mark  iv. 

wel'-iS-re,  s.  [Eng.  we^?,  adv.,  and /are.]  The 
state  of  faring  well ;  a  state  of  exemption 
from  misfortune,  trouble,  calamity,  or  evil ; 
the  enjoyment  of  health  and  prosperity  ;  wetl- 
being,  success,  prosperity. 

"  We  have  been  praying  for  our  husbands'  wt^ara^' 
— Shakesp.  :  Merchant  of  Venice,  v. 

*wel-ful,  a.    [Wealful.] 

*  welk,  "welke,  v.i.  &  t.  [Dut.  &  Ger.  wej. 
ken  —  to  wither,  to  fade ;  from  welk  =  dry, 
lean.] 

A.  Intransitive : 

1,  To  fade,  to  wither. 

2.  To  decline,  to  set,  to  fall,  to  wane. 

"  When  ruddy  Phoebus  gins  to  vjetke  In  weflt" 

Spenser:  /;  ^.  L  L  2& 

B.  Transitive : 

X.  To  fade,  to  wither. 

2,  To  contract,  to  shorten. 

•*  Now  sad  Winter  wefked  hath  the  day.** 
Spenser:  ShepheareCs  Calender;  NovmtAtTm 

*welk,  5.    [Whelk.] 

*  welked  (1),  a.    [Welk,  v.}    Faded,  declined, 

waned,  set. 


Spemer:  Shepheardt  Calender;  Jtat, 

welked  (2),  i*.    [Whelked.] 

wel'-kin,  *wel-ken,  *wel-Ulne,  *wel- 
kne,*wel-kene,  ""weolcene,  ^wolcne, 
*  wolkne,s.  &;a.  (A.S. 'u;oZc/iw  =  clouds ;  pi. 
ofwolcen  =a  cloud ;  O.  Sax.  wolkan ;  0.  H.  Ger. 
wolchan;  Ger.  wolke.  Origin  doubtful,  per- 
haps from  w'ealcan  =  to  roll,  to  walk.] 

A,  As  subat. :  Thesky  ;  the  vault  of  heaven. 
(Now  only  used  in  poetry.) 

"  Black  stormy  clouds  deform'd  the  welkin's  face. 
And  from  beneath  was  heard  a  wailing  sound." 

Thomson .-  Castle  qf  Indolence,  ii.  44. 

•  B.  As  adj. :  Sky-blue. 

"  Look  on  me  with  your  wflkin  eye.' 

ShaJcesp. :  Winter's  Tale,  i.  2. 

well,  *wel.  *welle,  s.  [A.S.  wella,  weU, 
wylla,  wylle,  wyll,  from  weallan  (pa.  t.  weol, 
pa.  par.  weallen)  =  to  well  up,  to  boil ;  cogn. 
with  Icel.  veil  =  ebullition,  from  vella  =  to 
well,  to  boil  (pa.  t.  valt) ;  Dut.  wel  =  a  spring; 
Dan.  vasld  =  el  spring  ;  Ger.  wellen  =  a  wave, 
from  wallen  =  to  undulate,  to  boil,  to  bubble 
up.] 


V&l^  b^ ;  poiit,  j^rkrl ;  cat,  fell,  chorns,  fhin,  bench ;  go,  gem ;  thin,  this ;  sin,  a§ ;  expect,  Xenophon,  e^ist.   ph  =  £ 
-«lai]ik  -tian  =  sban*   -tion.  -slon  =  sh^;  -fion,  -sion  =  zhun.   -cious,  -tious,  -sious  =  shiis.   -hie,  -die,  &c.  =  bel,  deL 
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well 


L  Ordinary  Language : 
1.  Literally : 

(1)  A  spring,  a  fountain ;  water  issuing  from 
tlie  earth. 

"Of  Welles  flwete  and  cold  ynou," 

RobeH  of  Olottcester,  p.  1. 

{-)  An  artificial  structure  from  which  a 
supply  of  water  if  olitaiiied  for  domestic  or 
other  purposes;  a  shaft  dug  or  bored  in  the 
ground  to  obtain  water,  and  walled  or  lined 
with  bricks,  &c.,  to  prevent  the  caving  in  of 
the  sides. 

"The  book  of  Genesis  (the  mo't  venerable  inonu- 
meut  of  antiquity,  cuiiaidettid  merely  with  a  view  to 
history),  will  furnish  us  with  irenueut  iiistauues  of 
violent  contentions  concerning  wells;  the  exclusive 

fioperty  of  whiuii  ^inieiira  to  h;ive  been  estHbliabed  in 
lie  first  diifgcr  or  occupant,  even  rn  such  phiceawhere 
the  yround  ant!  herbage  remained  yet  iu  couimou.  — 
Dlackttone :  Comment .  bk.  ii,  cli.  1. 

(3)  A  similar  structure  or  shaft  sunk  into 
the  earth  to  procure  oil,  brine,  &c. 
2.  Figuratively: 

(1)  A  spring,  a  source,  an  origin. 

"Crist,  that  of  perfeccion  is  welle.' 

Chaucer:  C.  7.,  5,690. 

(2)  The  space  in  a  law-coui't,  immediately 
In  front  of  the  judges'  bench,  occupied  by- 
counsel,  &c. 

(3)  The  hollow  part  between  the  seats  of  a 
jaunting-car,  used  for  holding  luggage,  &c. 

*  (4)  (See  extract.) 

"A  v?eU,  in  the  language  of  those  seas,  denotes  ona 
of  the  wblrlpoola,  or  circular  eddies,  which  wheel  and 
boil  with  aatouishing  strength,  and  are  very  dan- 
geroua. "—Sco«  ;  Pirate,  ch.  xxxviiL    (Note.) 

II.  Technically : 

1.  Arch. :  The  space  in  a  building  in  which 
winding-stairs  are  placed,  usually  lighted 
from  the  roof;  sometimes  limited  to  the  open 
space  ill  tlie  middle  of  a  winding-staircase,  or 
to  the  opening  in  the  middle  of  a  staircase 
budt  round  a  hollow  newel.  Called  also  a 
"Well-hole  and  Well-staircase. 

2.  Mil.  mining  :  An  excavation  in  the  earth, 
with  branches  or  galleries  running  out  of  it. 

3.  Mining :  The  lower  part  of  a  furnace 
into  which  the  water  falls. 

4.  Nautical : 

(1)  A  partition  to  enclose  the  pumps  from 
the  bottom  to  the  lower  decks,  to  render  them 
accessible,  and  prevent  their  being  damaged. 

(2)  Acompartmentin  a  fishing- vessel,  formed 
by  bulkheads  properly  strengthened  and  tight- 
ened off,  having  the  bottom  perforated  with 
holes,  to  give  free  admission  to  the  water,  so 
that  fish  may  be  kept  alive  therein. 

^  (1)  Artesian  well :  [Artesian- well]. 

(2)  Dark  wen :  [Dark-well]. 

(3)  Mineral  well :  A  well  containing  mineral 
waters.    [Mineral- waters.  J 

well-lioat,  s.  A  fishing-boat  haWng  a 
well  in  it  to  convey  fish  aliye  to  market. 
[Well,  s.,  B.  4  (2).] 

well-borer,  s.  One  who  or  that  which 
digs  or  borea  for  water;  a  well-digger  or 
maker. 

well-bucket,  s.  A  reasel  used  for  draw- 
ing water  from  a  well. 

well-deck,  s. 

Naut.  :  An  open  apace  in  a  ship  betweem 
the  forecastle  and  poop.  (Used  alao  adjec- 
tively.) 

"The  objection  t*  the  weU-deck  ahip  Is  not  dnets 
■etructnral  form,  but  to  the  simple  point  whether,  if  a 
sea  should  flood  the  hollow  between  her  forecastle  and 
her  poop,  her  capacity  of  buoyancy  U  equal  to  th» 
Bupport  of  this  additional  load  of  tons  upon  tons 
weight  of  water."— Autiy  Telegraph,  March  az,  1S». 

well-drain,  s. 

1.  A  drain  or  vent  for  water,  somewhat  like 
a  pit  or  well,  serving  to  discharge  the  wat^er 
of  wet  land. 

2.  A  drain  leading  to  a  well. 

*  w^ell-drain,  v.t.  To  drain,  as  land,  by 
means  of  wells  or  pits,  which  receive  the 
water,  and  from  which  it  is  discharged  by 
means  of  machinery. 

well-dressing,  ». 

Anthrop.:  An  old  custom  observed  at  Tis- 
flington,  in  Derbyshire,  of  dressing  the  wells 
and  springs  with  flowers  on  Ascension  Day. 
After  morning  prayer,  a  procession  is  formed, 
headed  by  the  clergymen,  and  the  wells  are 
visited  and  prayers  offered  and  hymns  sung 
at  each  well.  The  custom  is  said  to  commemo- 
rate a  fearful  drought  which  visited  Derby- 
shire in  the  summer  of  1615,  during  which 


time  the  wells  of  Tissington  flowed  as  usual. 
More  probably  it  is  a  survival  of  water-wor- 
ship (q.  v.). 

"  In  consequence  of  its  questionable  origin,  whether 
Pagan  ur  Puijish,  we  have  hwird  some  good  but  strait- 
laced  people  condemn  tbe  well-dressing  greatly.  — 
Chambers  :  Booh  of  Oays,  i.  597. 

well-flowering,  a. 

Anthrop. :  Well-dressing  (q.v.). 

"The  pure  aparklinff  water  .  .  .  makes  this  feast  of 
the  wvU'Jlowrintj  one  of  the  must  beautiful  of  all  tne 
old  customs  that  are  left  In  *merrie  England.  — 
Chainbirs:  Book  af  Dai/s,  i.  5LI6, 

well-grass,  t  well-kerse,  s. 

Bot.  :  Nasturtium  officinale.     {Scotch.) 

well-bead,  s.  The  source,  head,  or  origin 
of  a  rivei-,  &c.  ;  a  spring  of  water. 

"Up  to  the  saddle-glrtha  in  a  well-head,  as  the 
epriuga  are  called."— ScoH  .•  Old  ilortcUUu.  ch.  xv. 

well-hole,  s. 

1.  Oril.  Lang.  :  A  cavity  which  receives  a 
counterbalancing  weight  in  some  mechanical 
contrivances. 

2.  Arch.  :  The  same  as  Well,  «.,  II.  1. 

*  well-kerse,  «.    [Well-grass.J 
well-packing,   s.      A  bag  of  flaxseed— 

known  as  a  seedbag— or  some  other  material 
placed  around  a  well-tube  in  an  oil-well  to 
isolate  the  oil-bearing  strata  from  water  above 
or  below. 
well-room,  5. 

1.  A  room  built  over  a  spring,  or  to  which 
its  waters  are  conducted,  and  where  they  are 
drunk. 

2.  A  place  in  the  bottom  of  a  boat  where 
the  water  is  collected,  and  where  it  is  thrown 
out  with  a  scoop. 

\rell-sinker,  s.  One  who  digs  or  sinks 
wells. 

well-sinking,  s.  The  operation  of  sink- 
ing or  rligging  wells ;  the  act  or  process  of 
boring  for  water. 

*  well-spring,  s.  A  source  of  continual 
supply. 

"  Underatanding  is  a  well-iprinff  unto  blm  that 
hath  it."— Proverbs  xvL  22. 

well-Staircase,  ».    [Well,  a.,  II.  1.] 
well-Sweep,  s.    A  swape  or  swipe  for  a 
well. 
well-trap,  ».    A  stink-trap. 

well-tnbe  point,  s.  An  auger  or  spear- 
point  at  the  bottom  end  of  a  perforated  tube 
for  a  driven  well. 

well-water,  s.  The  water  which  flows 
into  a  well  from  subterraneous  springs ;  water 
drawn  from  a  welL 

*  well,  *  welle,  v.i.  &  (.    [A.S.  wellan,  v^llan.] 
[Well,  s.] 

A,  Intrans. :  To  spring ;  to  issue  forth,  as 
water  fi-om  the  earth  or  a  spring  ;  to  flow. 

"Blood  that  taeUed  from  out  the  wound." 

J)ri/den :  Virgil ;  ^neid  x.  1,184. 

B,  Trans. :  To  pass  forth,  as  from  a  well. 
"  To  her  people  wealth  they  forth  do  welt. 

And  health  to  every  foreign  nation." 

Bpemer  :  F.  «.,  II.  x.  at, 

well,  wel,  cwfu.  &  a.  [A.S.  wtl,  well;  cogn. 
with  Dut  wel;  Icel.  vel,  vol;  Dan.  vel;  Sw. 
vol ;  Goth.  waiUi ;  O.  H.  Ger.  wela,  woUt ;  Ger. 
igohl,  wot.  From  the  same  root  as  Lat.  volo  = 
to  wish  ;  Gr.  jSouAo^ai  (boulomai)  =  to  wish  ; 
Sansc.  vara  =  better ;  vara  =  a  wish  ;  vri  = 
to  choose ;  Eng.  will,  weal,  and  wealth.} 
A.  As  adverb : 

1.  In  a  proper  or  right  manner ;  justly;  not 
ill  or  wickedly. 

"If  thou  doest  not  toeU,  aln  lleth  »t  the  door."— 

tfenstis  iv.  7. 

2.  Justly,  fairly,  excusably,  reasonably. 

"  He  might,  indeed,  well  be  appalled."— JfocauZay .' 
But.  Bng..  chl  Ix. 

3.  In  a  satisfactory  manner ;  happily,  for- 
tunately. 

"  We  prosper  well  in  our  return."- SAa&«ip. ;  Tem^ 
pest,  ii.  1. 

4.  Satisfactorily,  properly. 

"  A  well  proportioned  steed." 

Shakesp. :  Venut  &  Adonii,  290. 

5.  To  or  in  a  sufficient  degree  ;  adequately, 
fuUj',  perfectly. 


6.  Thoroughly,  fully  :  as.  Let  the  cloth  bo 
vtell  cleaned. 


7.  Sufficiently,  abundantly,  amply. 

"  The  plan!  of  Jordan  .  .  .  waa  well  watered  every. 
where." —Genesis  xiii,  10. 

8.  Very  much ;  greatly  ;  to  a  degree  that 
gives  pleasure. 

"I  can  be  we?^  contented." 

Shakesp.  :  Venus  £  Adonis.  SIS. 

9.  Favourably ;  with  praise  or  commendation. 

'■  All  the  world  speaks  weU  of  yo\L"—Pope.   {Todd.) 

10.  Conveniently,  suitably,  advantageously, 
easily  :  as,  I  cannot  loell  go  to-day. 

11.  Skilfully ;  with  due  art :  as,  The  work  is 
well  done. 

*  12.  Quite,  fully. 

"  Wel  uiue-aud-twenty  in  a  compagnle." 

Chaucer.-  C.  T.,  prol.  24. 

13.  Far  ;  considerably  ;  not  a  little. 

"  Abrahiini  mid  Sarah  were  old,  and  weU  stricken  ia 
age."^  Oenesis  xviii.  li. 
B.  As  adjective : 

*1.  Acting  in  accordance  with  right;  up- 
right, just. 

"Theprestis  that  ben  wail  gouernouria."— JT^/ci^e.' 
1  Timothy  v. 

2.  Just,  right,  proper :  as,  It  was  well  to  do 
this. 

3.  In  accordance  with  wish  or  desire  ;  satis- 
factory, fortunate ;  as  it  should  be. 

"  It  was  well  with  us  In  Egypt."— JTwrnfter*  xi.  Ifl. 
i.  Satisfactory. 

"To  mar  the  subject  that  before  was  weW." 

Shahetp. :  Sonnet  108. 

5.  Being  in  health ;  having  a  sound  body 
with  a  regular  performance  of  the  natural  and 
proper  functions  of  all  the  organs  ;  not  ailing, 
diseasejl,  or  sick  ;  healthy. 

"You  look  not  well," 
Shakesp. :  Merchant  of  Venice,  i.  1. 

6.  Comfortable ;  not  suffering  inconvenience; 
satisfied. 

"' Will 't  please  your  worship  to  come  In?'  'No,  I 
thank  you,  heartily ;  I  am  very  vjelV  "—Shakesp. ; 
Merry  Wives,  i.  L 

*7.  Being  in  favour ;  favoured. 
"He  was  well  with  Henry  the  Fourth."— Z)ryd!«i. 
{Todd.)  >  i 

*8.  At  rest;  free  from  the  cares  of  the 
world  ;  happy.    (Said  of  the  dead.) 

"  We  use  to  say  the  dead  are  well."  \ 

Shakesp. :  Antony  <t  Cleopatra,  II.  6. 

^  Well  is  now  always  used  predicatively ; 
it  is  therefore  frequently  difficult  to  decide 
when  it  is  used  as  an  adjective  and  when  aa 
an  adverb.  It  is  sometimes  used  substan- 
tively, as  in  the  example. 

"  Well  be  with  you,  gentlemen."— Shakesp. :  Saniiet, 
ii.2. 

H  (1)  As  well :  Rather  right,  convenient,  or 
proper  than  otherwise  :  as,  It  may  be  as  well 
to  go. 

(2)  As  well  as :  Together  with ;  one  as  much 
as  the  other. 

"Coptos  waa  the  magazine  of  all  the  trade  from 
Ethiopia,  by  the  Xile,  aa  well  as  ot  those  commodi- 
tiea  that  came  from  the  west  by  Alexandria.'— .<lr* 
buihnot :  On  Coins. 

*  (3)  To  leave  (or  let)  well  alone :  To  be  con- 
tent with  circumstances. 

(4)  Well  enough:  In  a  moderate  degree  or 
manner ;  fairly,  satisfactorily,  sufficiently 
well :  as,  He  acted  well  enough. 

*  (5)  Well  to  live ;  Having  a  competence ; 
weU-otr. 

"Hii  father  ...  is  weU  to  tive."—3hakesp. :  iter' 
dtant  qf  Venice,  Ii,  2. 

(6)  Used  elliptically  for  *'It  is  well,"  and  aa 
an  expression  of  satisfaction,  acquiescence,  or 
concession,  and  sometimes  as  a  mere  expletive, 
or  to  avoid  abruptness :  as.  Well,  it  shall  be  so. 

*f  Well  is  used  in  combination  with  many 
words,  principally  adjectives  and  adverbs,  to 
express  what  is  right,  fit,  laudable,  satisfac- 
tory, or  not  defective.  The  meanings  of  many 
of  these  compounds  are  sufficiently  obvious, 
as  well-designed,  well-adjusted,  well-directed,  &;c. 

*  well  -  according,  a.  Agreeing  well; 
in  accord. 

"  Blest  are  the  early  hearts  and  gentle  bauds 
That  mingle  there  in  well-according  bands.* 
Byron ;  Lara,  i.  9fi, 

*  well-acqnainted,  a.  Having  intimate 
knowledge  or  personal  knowledge  ;  well- 
known. 

"  There 's  not  a  man  I  meet,  but  doth  salute  me 
Aa  If  I  were  their  well-acquainted  friend." 

Shakesp. :  Com.edy  of  Errors,  Iv.  8. 

well-advised,  a.  Under  good  advice; 
advisedly. 

"  My  grandsire,  well-advised,  hath  sent  by  soe 
The  goodliest  weapons  of  his  armoury. 

Staketp. :  Titus  Androniau,  It.  9. 


f&te,  f3.t,  tare,  amidst,  what.  ^11,  father ;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  thSre ;  pine,  pit,  s'ire,  sir,  marine ;  go,  pStb 
or.  wore,  wgU,  work,  who,  son ;  mute,  eub,  ciire,  ^nite,  cur,  rule,  fuU. ;  try,  Syrian,    ee,  oe  =  e  ;  ey  =  a ;  qu  —  lew* 


well 
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*well-a-near,  adv.    Almost. 

"  iVell-a-near 
Does  faH  In  txavnil  with  her  fear.' 

SluiKesp. :  Pericles,  IIL 

well  -  apparelled,  a.  Well  -  dressed, 
adorued. 

"  Well-apparelled  April." 

iiliakt'sp.  .  liomco  &  Juliet,  i.  2. 

-well  -  appointed,  a.  Fully  armed  or 
equipped  ;  fuUy  prepared  for  service. 

"  111  him  thy  well-appointed  proxy  see." 

Cowper ;  Tirocinium,  676. 

*  well  -  approved,  a.  Of  proved  or 
known  skill. 

"There  dwelt  also  not  far  Irom  thence  one  Mr. 
Skill,  iin  ancient  and  weil-approved  pbysluiau." — 
Bunyaii :  Pitgrhn's  Progress,  pt,  ii. 

well-armed,    a.     Well   furnished  with 
arms  or  weapons  of  offence  or  defence. 
"  But  Ajax,  sl'^vying  iu  his  hardy  deed. 
The  wnlt-anned  Greeks  to  Agamemnon  lead." 

Pope  :  Homer  ;  Iliad  vii.  879. 

*  well-attexnpered,  a.  Well  regulated 
or  harmonized.  {Tennyson  :  Ode  on  Welling- 
ton.) 

well-authenticated,  ». 

good  autlioiity. 

well-balanced, 

balanced . 

"  And  the  well-balanced  world  on  hingea  hung 
And  caat  the  dark  foundations  deep." 

MMon :  Ode  on  lAe  Nativity. 

well-beliaved,  a. 

1.  Of  good  behaviour;  courteous  In  manner. 

*  2.  Becoming,  decent. 

"  Gave  such  orderly  and  -well-behaved  reproof  to  all 
oncoiuelluess."— ^{Au^jiz).  ;   Merry   Wioes  of   Windtor, 

well-beloved,  a.    Greatly  beloved. 

"  Huw  lia|>)>ily  he  lives,  how  well-beloved." 

Shiikesp.  :  Two  Gentlemen  of  t'eruna,  L  a. 

*  well-beseexning,  a.    Well  becoming. 

"  Rome's  royal  empress, 
XTiitumish'd  of  her  well-beseeming  troop." 

Shakesp. :  Titus  Andronicus,  iL  8. 


Supported  by 
Bightly  or  properly 


well-born,  a. 

mean  or  low  birth. 


Of  good   birth ;   not  of 
well-bought,  a.     Won  by  hard  exertion. 

"Conquest's  weH-6oi(f/7i(  wreath." 

ScoU  :  Don  Roderick,  xiiL    (Concl.) 

*  well-breatbed,  a.  Of  good  bottom ; 
having  good  wind. 

•■  The  welhbreath'd  beadle  drives  the  flying  fawn." 
Pope:  Homer ;  Iliad  xxlL  241. 

well-bred,  u. 

1.  Of  good  breeding;  refined  in  manners; 
polite,  cultivated. 

"  Say  what  strange  motive.  Goddess  1  could  compel 
A  well-bred  Lord  f  assault  a  gentle  Belle  ? '" 

Pope  :  Rape  of  the  Lock,  L  %. 

2.  Of  good  breed,  stock,  or  race;  well- 
born. Applied  especially  to  horses,  and  other 
domestic  animals,  which  have  descended  from 
a  race  of  ancestors  that  have  through  several 
generations  possessed  in  a  high  degree  the 
properties  which  it  is  the  great  object  of  the 
breeder  to  attain. 

well -chosen,  ».  Selected  with  good 
judgment. 

"  HiR  vdi~choien  ^niAt."— Shakesp. :  X  Menry  TI^ 
iv.  L 

well-complezloned,  a.  Having  a  good 

complexion. 

well-<!Oncerted,  a.  Designed  or  planned 
with  skill. 

'•  With  veU-coneerted  art  to  end  his  woea." 

Pope :  Homer;  Odyuey  xxiii.  SI. 

well-conditioned,  a. 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  Being  in  a  good  or  whole- 

Bome  frame  of  mind  or  body. 

*'  See.  iu  this  well-condition'd  soul » third." 

Wordsieorth  :  Excursion,  bk.  T. 

2.  Surg. :  Being  in  a  state  tending  to  health : 
as,  a  well-conditioned  wound  or  sore, 

well-condncted,  a. 

1.  Properly  conducted,  led  on,  or  managed : 
as,  a  well-conducted  expedition, 

2.  Beini;  of  good  moral  conduct ;  behaving 
or  acting  well :  as,  a  well-conducted  boy. 

well-conned,  ».  Carefully  or  attentively 
examined. 

'*  Prom  me,  thus  nurtured,  dost  thou  ask 
The  clasalc  poet's  well-conned  task. 

Scott:  Marmion,  iH.    (Introd.) 

*  well-consenting.  «•  In  complete  ac- 
cord. 

*'  Let  both  unite,  with  well-consevting  mind." 

Pope  :  Uomer ;  lUad  i.  870. 


well  -  content,  well -contented,  u. 

Satisfied,  hapiiy. 

"  If  thou  survive  my  well-contented  day." 

SUakesp. .'  Sonnet  32. 

*  well-couched,  «.  Planned  with  skill ; 
crafty,  artful. 

"Not  force,  hat  well-couch' d  fraud,  well-woven  aaarea." 
Milton:  P.  K..  i.  97. 

*  well-dealing,  a.  Fair  in  dealing  with 
others ;  honest. 

"To  merchants,  our  well-df-aling  countrymen." 

Sliakesp. :  Comady  of  Errors,  i.  1. 

well-defined,  a.  Clearly  defined,  ex- 
plained, or  marked  out :  as,  a  well-defined 
line. 


Good  by  birth  and 


well-derived, 

descent. 

"  My  eon  corrupts  a  wetl-derioed  nature." 

Shakt-i^p.  :  All  Well's  Ihat  Ends  Well.  ili.  2. 

well  -  deserving,  a.  Full  of  merit ; 
worthy. 

"  I'll  give  tlirlce  ao  much  land 
To  any  well -deserving  friend." 

Shakesp. :  I  Henry  IV.,  iii.  l. 

*  well-desired,  a.  Much  sought  and 
invited.    (Shakesp. :  Otliello,  ii.  1.) 

well-directed,  ».  Properly  or  rightly 
addressed. 

"  They  breathed  in  faith  their  well-directed  T^raycra." 
Cowper :  Expostulation,  2^9. 

well-disciplined,  a.  Well-trained ;  kept 
under  good  discipline. 

"The  power  of  aelf-government  which  is  character- 
istic of  men  trained  in  weli-UiscipUned  cumpa." — 
Macaulay  .   Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  v. 

well-disposed,  a.  Being  of  a  right  or 
fair  disposition  ;  well-affected,  loyal,  true. 

"  You  lose  a  thousand  well-disposed  hearts." 

STiakesp.  :  Hichard  II„  ii.  1, 

well  -  disputed,  a.  Well  contested  or 
fouglit. 

"  Curs'd  be  the  man  (e'en  private  Greeks  would  say) 
Who  dares  desert  taia  well-disputed  d.vy," 

Pope :  Homer ;  Iliad  xvii.  475. 

well-doer,  s.  One  who  performs  rightly 
his  moral  and  social  duties. 

well-doing,  s.  &  a. 

A,  As  subst.  :  Right  performance  of  duties; 
upright  conduct. 

B.  As  adj. :  Acting  uprightly ;  upright ; 
acquitting  one's  self  well. 

"  I  am  safe,  not  for  my  own  deserts,  but  those 
Of  a  well-doing  aire.' 

Byron :  Heaven  ±  Earth,  L  & 

*  well-famed,  a.     Famous. 

"  My  well-famed  lord  of  Troy,  no  leas  to  yon." 

Shakesp. :  Troilxu  &  Ci-essida,  iv.  S. 

well-favored,  well-far'd,  well- 
fa'ur'd,  a.  Handsome ;  well-formed ;  pleasing 
to  the  eye. 

"  The  boy  was  In  very  mean  clothes,  but  of  a  fresh 
M.ixd  well-favoured  countenance.  "—Zi«nj'an  .■  Pilgrim's 
Progress,  pt.  ii. 

*  well  -  feasted,  «.  Having  enjoyed  a 
good  feast. 

"  Lords  are  lordliest  in  their  wine ; 
And  the  walt-feaUed  priest  then  soonest  fired 
WithzeaL"  MiUon:  Sanison  Agonistet,  1,419. 

well-fed,  t*.  Supplied  with  good  food  in 
plenty. 

"  And  well-fed  sheep  and  sable  oxen  slay." 

Pope  :  Homer ;  Iliad  xxLiL  ZML 

well-filled,  a.  Plentifully  supplied  or 
furnished. 

"  He  left  no  welt-filled  treasury. 
Lmtgfellow :  Coplas  de  Manj-ique.    (Trans.) 

*  well-forewarning,  a.  Giving  good 
or  true  warning.  iShakesp. :  2  Henry  VI.,  iii. 
2.) 

well-forged,  «.  Well  devised  or  con- 
trived. ,  . 

"  Ho  schooled  us  In  a  well-forged  tale. 

Scott :  Hokeby,  vL  9. 

well-formed,  i*.  Based  or  founded  on 
true  principles. 

"Hence  it  Is  evident,  that  in  a  wellforTned  educa- 
tion, a  course  of  hiBtory  should  ever  precede  a  course 
of  ethici."— Goldsmith :  Polite  Leamirtg,  ch.  xlli. 

well -fought,  *  well  -  foughten,  a. 

Bravaly  fought. 

•■  To  toil  and  struggle  through  the  well-fougia  day." 
Pope  :  Homer ;  Iliad  xliL  4. 

*  well -found,  a.  Standing  the  test; 
tried,  approved. 

*'  The  present  consul,  and  last  general 
In  our  well-found  successes." 

Shakesp. :  Coriolanus,  v.  2. 


*  well-governed,  a.     Well-maimewd. 

"  And,  to  say  truth,  Verona  lirags  of  him. 

To  ba  11  virtuous  and  well-goueru'd  youth. " 

Shakenp.  :  Jlomeo  i  Juliet,  i.  5. 


well-founded,  u 

tnie  or  sure  grounds. 


Founded  or  based  on 


"  Af  tei  a  well-graced  actiir  leivves  the  stage." 

■■■  ■    rd  71.,  v.: 


Based 


good 


*  well-graced,  a.    In  favour,  popular. 

d  ac 
aiiakesp.  :  Richard  I 

well-grounded,   < 

groumls;  well-fuuin.lcd. 

'  well-havened,   a.    Having  good  har- 
bours. 

"  As  a  galhint  bark  from  Albion's  coast  -  ■  - , 

Slioots  into  port  at  some  well-liaven'd  isle." 

Cowpm- :  My  Mother's  Picture. 

well-informed,  a.    Correctly  iufoi-med  •, 
well  fumislied  witli  information  ;  intelligentc 

"  The  mind  was  well-in/orm.'d,  the  prussioiis  held 
SuLiordinate."  Cowper:  Tusk,  ii.  715. 

well-instructed,  a.    Well  taught, 

"  But  let  the  wise  and  well-instructed  hand 
Ouce  take  the  shell  beneath  his  just  command." 
Cowper :  Conversation,  908. 

well-intentioned,  u.     Having  good  or 
honourable  int'entious. 

"  He  always  designated  those  Dutchmen  who  had 
sold  themselves  to  Fiance  as  the  well-intentioTied 
party." — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng., ch.  xiL 


Estimated,  calculated. 


well-judged,  u. 

or  judged  nonectly. 

"  The  well-judged  purchase,  and  the  gift 
Tliat  graced  his  letter'd  store." 
Cowper  :  On  the  iiammg  of  Lord  Mavsfi,eld'&  Library. 

well-judging,  a.      Having  good  judg- 
ment, disceninieiit,  or  observation. 

"  So  it  IB.  when  the  mind  is  endued 
With  a  well-Judging  taste  from  above." 

Cowper:  Catharina. 

well-knit,  a.    Strongly  compacted ;  hav- 
ing a  tirm  or  strong  frame. 

"  0  well-knit    Samson  !    strong-Jointed  Samson  I"— 
Shakesp. :  Love's  Labours  Lost,  i.  2. 

well-known,    o.       Fully    or   generally 
known  or  acknowledged. 

"  No  voice,  well-hnoian  through  many  a  day. 
To  speak  the  last,  the  piirtiug  word." 
r  Moore :  Paradise  t£  the  Peri, 


a.   Worked  or  wrought 


*  well-labored, 

with  care. 

"  And,  last,  a  large,  welt-laboitr'd  bowl  had  place." 
Pope:  Hvmer :  Iliad  x.x.iv.  287. 

*  well-laboring,    ».    Working  hard  and 
successfully. 

•*  Whose  weU-labouriT^  sword 
Had  throe  times  slain  th'  ap[>earaiice  of  the  king.' 
Shakesp. :  2  Henry  IV.,  i,  1. 

*  well-learned,   a.      Full  of  learning} 
learned. 

*'  Well-learned  bishops." 

Shakesp.  :  Hichard  III.,  UL  i. 

*  well  -  liking,  u.      Good-conditioned ; 
plump. 

"  They  also  shall  bring  forth  more  fruit  in  tbeta 
Age :  and  sbaU  be  fat  and  weU-liking."-~PBalm  xcU.  14 
(Prayer  Book.) 

well-lodged,  u.    Having  suitable  lodgi^ 

ing  or  abode.  _, 

"  A  mind  weU-lodged  and  masculine  of  course." 

Cowper :  Table  Talk,  22L 

well-looking,  a.  Of  fairly  good  appear- 
ance. 

"  A  well-loofeing  animaL  —Di<Aens.    {A  nnandals^ 

*  well-lost,  a.    Lost  in  a  good  cause. 

"  Would  your  honour 
But  give  me  leave  to  try  success,  I'd  ventnn 
The  well-lost  life  of  imue  ou  bis  grace's  cure.* 
Shakesp.:  All's  Well,i.t. 


Much-loved ;  well-bft- 
Ulysses,  35.) 


*  well-loved, 

loved.    (Tennyson : 

well-mannered,  a.    Well-bred  ;  polite, 
courteous,  complaisant. 

"  A  noble  soul  is  better  pleased  with  a  zealous  vlndl* 
cator  of  liberty,  than  witha  temporizing  poet,  or  weSr 
mannered  court-slave,"— Z)r;vd«7i ;  Juvenal.    (Dedio.) 

*  well-meaner,  s.    One  whose  intentioK 
is  good. 

"  Well-meaners  think  no  harm  :  but  for  the  rest. 
Things  sacred  they  pervert,  and  silence  is  the  best." 
Dryden.    [Todd.) 

well-meaning,  a.     Having  good  inten- 
tions ;  well-intentioned. 

•*  My  brother  Gloster,  plain  weU-raeaning  soul." 

Shakesp. :  Hichard  II..  iL  1. 

well-meant,    a.      Rightly    or   honestly 
meant  or  intended  ;  sincere ;    said  or  dou« 
with  good  intent. 
"  How  oft,  my  brother,  thy  reproach  I  bear. 
For  words  well-Tneant,  and  sentiments  sincere.** 

Pope :  Homer ;  Iliad  xii.  240. 

*  well-measured,  a.  Written  in  tna* 
measure  or  metre,    (Milton :  Sonnet  13.) 


bSil  bo^;  pout,  j6?W;  cat,  9ell,  chorus,  911111.  bengH;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a?;  expect,  Xenophon,  eytet.  -fflg, 
-«lan.  -tlan  =  shgoi.   -tion,  -sion  =  shiin;  -tion.  -^on  =  zhun.   -cious.  -tious.  -sious  =  shua.   -We,  -Ole,  &fe  =  b«},  i^h 
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well— welladay 


well-met,  interj.     A  tenu  of  salutation  ; 
Ibaill 

**  Once  more  to  day  wcV-met,  disteuiper'd  lords.' 
-^i^Lkesv.  :  King  John,  \V.  S. 

*  well-minded,  a.    Well-disposed,  well- 
meaniug ;  loyal. 

**  (t'«ii-m»7ic(«d  ClarcDce.  be  thou  fortunate." 

Shaketp. :  3  Benry  VI..  It.  8. 

well-moulded,  a.     Of  good  frame  ;  pro- 
portionately binlt  or  grown. 

"  A  quick  brunette,  ■well-mould^id' 

Tennyion :  Princess,  11.  9L 

*  well-natured,  a.  Good-natured,  kindly 
Usposed. 

"  On  their  life  no  grievoufl  burden  lies. 
Who  arc  Siell^atur'd,  temperate,  and  wise  ' 

DenTuini:  Old  Age.  M. 

well-nigh,  *  wel-nlgli,  adv.  Almost, 
nearly. 

"  Had  Eokeby's  favour  loeU-nigh  won." 

Scott :  Itokeby,  ir,  14. 

well-oflEi  a.  In  a  good  condition  or  cir- 
■oUinstances,  especially  as  regards  property. 

well-oiled,  a.  Supplied  with  abundance 
of  oil ;  hence,  sniootli,  flattering. 

•*  I  was  courteous,  every  phrase  well-oiled 
As  man's  could  be ;  yet  maiden-meek  I  pray'd 
Concealment."  Tennyson:  Princess,  liL  117. 

well-ordered,  a.  Rightly  or  correctly 
ordered,  regulated,  or  governed. 

"The  applause  that  other  people's  reason  gives  to 
Tirtuoua  atiU  tuell-ordered  actions,  is  the  proper  guide 
of  children."— AocA:^.'  £duvation. 

'well-paid,  a.  Receiving  good  pay  for 
■ervices  rendered, 

"His  banners,  and  bis  taell-paid  ranks." 

Shakesp.  :  Antony  &  Cfsopo-lra,  ill.  L 

well-painted,  a. 

1,  Skilfully  painted. 

*  2.  Artfully  feigned  or  simulated. 

"  Proceed  you  in  your  tears. — 
Concerning  this,  six. — 0  well-painted  passion  l" 

Shaketp.  :  OtheUo,  iv.  L 

well-paired,  a.    Well-matched. 

["From  these  the  welUpair'd  mules  we  shall  receive." 
Pope :  Humer  ;  Odyssey  xv.  9B. 

well-pleased,  «..     Well-satisfied ;  fully 
pleased. 
**  Well-pleas'd  the  Thunderer  saw  their  earnest  care." 
Pope  :  Homer  ;  Iliad  xv.  176. 

*  well-pleasedness,  s.  The  quality  or 
ftate  of  being  well-pleased  ;  satisfaction. 

*  well-pleasing,  $.  &  a. 

A,  As  subst  :  The  act  of  pleasing  or  satis- 
^iug. 

*'  The  fruits  of  anity,  next  onto  the  weU-pleasing  of 
Ood,  which  is  all  In  all,  are  towards  those  that  are 
without  the  church  ;  the  other  toward  those  that  are 
within."— flocon.  

B.  .4s  adj. ;  Pleasing,  gratifying. 

"The  exercise  of  the  offices  of  chtirity  is  always  weS- 

eising  to  Ood,  ajid  honourable  among  meu."~Atter- 
y- 

*  well-plighted,  a.  Well  or  properly 
folded.    [Spenser.)    [Plight  (2),  r.] 

*  well-poised,  a.  Carefully  weighed  or 
eonsidered. 

'     "  His  weU-poised  estimate  of  rl^bt  and  wrong." 

Cowper  :  Bopt,  611. 

*  well-practised,  a.    Experienced. 

"  Your  well-practised,  wise  directions  " 

Bhakesp. :  2  Benry  IV.,  t.  2. 

well-proportioned,  a.  Well-shaped ; 
well-formed ;  having  good  proportions. 

•"  His  welZ-proportion'd  beard  made  rough  and  rugged."* 
Shakesp. :  2  Benry  VI.,  iii.  2. 

*  well-proved,  a.   Tried,  tested,  proved. 

*■  A  vtUrprov'd  casque,  with  leather  braces  bound." 
Pope:  BoTJier;  Iliad x.  309. 

well-read,  a.  Having  extensive  reading ; 
well  instructed  in  books. 

*  well-reeved,  a.  Carefully  fastened  by 
leeving.    [Reeve  (1),  p.] 

**  And  oh  I  the  tittle  warlike  world  within  1 
The  well-reeved  guns,  the  netted  canopy." 

Byron :  Childe  Harold,  il,  18, 

well-refined,'  a.  Polished  in  a  high  de- 
gree ;  free  from  any  rudeness  or  impropriety. 

"  To  every  hymn  that  able  spirit  affords, 
In  polieh'd  form  of  weU-r^ned  pen." 

Shakesp. :  Sonnet  ftS. 

well-regulated,  a.  Conducted  under 
good  regulations ;  well-ordered. 

well  -  remembered,  a.  Fully  or  per- 
fectly retained  in  the  memory. 

*•  Vain  wish  !  if  ch.ince  some  ■well-remember'd  face. 
Borne  old  coaipajiiun  of  my  early  race." 

Byron  .•  Childish  Becoll actions. 


well-reputed,   a.     Of  good  repute  or 
reputation ;  respected. 

"  Gentle  Lucetta,  fit  me  with  such  weeds 
As  may  beseem  some  well-ret^uCfd  pai,'e  " 

Shakesp. :  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona,  11.  /. 

*  well-respected,  a. 

1.  Highly  respected  or  esteemed. 

2.  Ruled  by  reasonable  considerations. 

"  If  toeli-respected  honour  bid  me  on.  " 

Shakesp. :  I  Benry  IV.,  iv.  3. 

*  well-sailing,   a.     Moving  or  passing 
swiftly  by  means  of  sails ;  swiftly  sailing. 

"  >re2Z-«aiZm<7  ships,  and  bounteous  winds,  have  brought 
This  king  to  Tharsus."       Shakesp. :  Pericles,  iv.  4. 

*  well  -  saying,  ».     The  use  of  good, 
proper,  or  kind  words. 

*'  And  ever  may  your  highness  yoke  together, 
As  I  will  lend  you  cause,  my  doing  well 
With  my  welt-saying." 

Shakesp. :  Benry  VIII.,  iii.  2. 

*  'well-seeing,  a.    Having  good  or  sharp 
sight ;  quick-sighted. 

"  O  cunning  Love,  with  tears  thou  keep'st  me  blind, 
Lest  eyes  wellrseebig  thy  foul  faults  snould  And." 
Shakesp. :  Sonnet  148. 

*  well-seeming,  a.     Having  a  good  or 
fair  appearance. 

"  0  heavy  lightness  1  serious  vanity  I 
Misshapen  chaos  of  wellrseeming  forms  I " 

Shakesp. :  Homeo  <t  Juliet,  i.  1. 

*  well  -  seen,   a.     Accomplished,    well- 
versed,  well-approved. 

"  WeU-xaen  and  deeply  read." 

Beaumont  &  Fletcher.    (Annandale.) 

well-set,  a. 

1.  Firmly  set ;  properly  placed  or  arranged. 

"  Instead  of  well-svt  hair,  baldness,  "—/soiaft  iii.  24. 

2.  Having  good  and  strong  parts  or  propor- 
tions. 

*  well-Skilled,  a.    Skilful. 

"  The  weU-skilUd  workman." 

Shakesp.  :  Rape  qf  Lucrece,  1,520. 

•■well-sped,  i*.    Having  good  success; 


well-spent,  a.  Spent  or  passed  in  vir- 
tue ;  spent  or  used  to  the  best  advantage. 

"  What  a  refreshment  then  will  it  be,  to  look  back 
upon  a  well-spent  life !  "—Calamy  :  Sermons. 

*  well-spoken,  a.  Speaking  with  grace 
or  eloquence ;  eloquent. 

"As  of  a  knight  weli-xpoken,  neat,  and  fine." 

Shakesp. :  Two  Qentlemen  of  Verona,  i  2. 

*  well-spread.  *well-spred,«.  Wide, 
broad,  extensive. 

"  Proud  of  his  well-spredd  walls  he  views  his  trees. 
That  meet  uo  barreu  Interval  between." 

Cowper :  Task,  iii,  408. 

well  -  Stored,  a.      Fully    furnished   or 

stocked ;  well-provided. 

"  The  weU^stor'd  quiver  on  bis  shoulders  hung," 
Pope :  Bomer  ;  Iliad  xv.  620. 

well-sung,  a.  Widely  or  properly  sung 
or  celebrated.    (Pope :  Eloisa  &  Abektrd,  365.) 

*  well-thewed,  u. 

1.  Having  strong  limbs  and  muscles. 

2.  Distinguished  for  or  characterized  by 
wisdom. 

"  To  nought  more  Thenot,  my  mind  la  ben^ 
Than  to  hear  novella  of  his  devi&e. 
They  bene  so  well-thewed  and  so  wise." 

Spenser:  Shepheardt  Calender;  Februarp. 

well-timbered,  a. 

1.  LU.:  Filled  with  growing  trees. 

"A  weU-timbered  lawn." — Times,  Oct.  30, 18?5. 

*  2.  Fig. :  Well-built ;  having  strong  limbs ; 
sturdy. 

"  There's  Qrimaldi,  the  soldier,  a  very  well-tintbered 
fellow."— /"ord  ;  'Tit  Pity,  L  

well-timed,  u. 

1.  Done  or  given  at  a  proper  time ;  oppor- 
tune, timely. 

"There  is  too  often  the  truest  tenderness  fn  wetl- 
tirned  correction."— OoZdtmif A  ;  TTie  Bee,  No.  C 

2.  Keeping  good  time. 

"  The  well-timed  oars 
With  sounding  strokes  divide  the  sparkling  waves. ' 
Smith.    {Todd.) 

well-to-do,  o.  In  good  circamstances ; 
well-off. 

*'  A  well-to-do  farmer  .  .  .  waa  fired  at  through  the 
window  of  his  parlour."— 5e.  Jatnes's  Gazette,  May  il 

1887. 

IT  T?ie  well-to-do :  People  in  good  circum- 
stances ;  the  middle  classes. 

"  Most  of  the  Bethnal-green  house-hovels,  let  off  In 
rooms  occupied  by  adults  and  children  of  all  ages,  pro- 
ducu  more  than  is  paid  for  many  a  residence  of  the 
v>eU.to-do."—Echo.  Nov.  30,  1886. 


*  well-to-do-ness,  a.  Prosperity ;  good 
circumstances. 

"  Men  of  all  crafts  and  varying  degrees  of  wrU-to- 
do-nes3  drove  up  together."— jOttiij  Telegraph,  Xov.  'lb, 

Id&S. 

*  well-took,  a.  Well  taken,  well  under- 
gone. 

"Meantime,  we  thank  you  for  your  well-took  labour," 
Shakesp. :  Bamlet,  ii.  2, 

well-tried,  a.    Tried,  tested,  approved. 

"  Conflrm'd  by  long  experience  of  thy  worth 
And  well-tried  virtues."       Cowper:  Task,  i.  14B. 

well -trod,  well-trodden,  a.  Fre- 
quently trodden  or  walked  ou  or  over. 

*  well- tuned,  u..  In  tune ;  melodious, 
harmonious. 

"  If  the  true  concord  of  well-tuned  sounds, 
By  unions  married,  do  offend  thine  eiir." 

Shnkesp. :  iionnet  8. 

*  well-turned,  c*.  Skilfully  turned  oi 
finished. 

"  Broad  spread  his  shoulders,  and  his  nervous  thighs. 
By  Just  degrees,  like  well-turn'd  columns,  rise." 

Pope  :  Jlomttr;  Odyssey  xviii.  77. 

*  well-urged,  a.    Ably  urged  or  argued. 

"Now  the  heart  he  shakes, 
And  now  with  well-urg'd  sense  th'  enlighten 'd  judjt- 
ment  takes."     Thomson :  Castle  of  Indolence,  i.  67. 

well-used,  «-.  In  frequent  use ;  often 
used. 

"Where  the  well-used  plough 
Lies  in  the  furrow,"  Thomson  :  Spring^  S6, 

*  well-warranted,  a.  Proved  to  be  good 
and  trustworthy ;  approved. 

"  You,  my  noble  and  well-warranted  coKsiu." 

Shakesp.  :  Measure  for  Measure,  v.  I. 

well-'weighed,  a.    Carefully  considered. 
"The  well-weightid  and  prudent  letter  of  William 
was  read." — Macaulay ;  Biat.  Eng.,  ch.  viii, 

*  well-weigiiing,  a.  Weighing  heavily ; 
of  great  weight, 

"  Whether  he  thinks  it  were  not  possible,  with  we/2> 
weighing  auins  of  «old,  to  corrupt  him  to  a  revolt." — 
Shakesp. :  All's  Well,  iv.  3. 

*  well -welcome,  a.  Extremely  wel- 
come.   (Shalcesp. :  Comedy  of  Errors,  ii.  2.) 

*  well-ipiller,  s.  One  who  means  well  or 
kindly ;  a  well-wisher. 

"I  beseech  you.  be  ruled  by  your  well-telllers.'—- 
Shakesp. :  Mgrry  Wives,  I.  l, 

*  well-'willing,  u..  Meaning  or  wishing 
well ;  propitious. 

*  well-willingness,  s.  Good  or  kind 
feelings  ;  willingness. 

"  I  moniste  you  to  comen  with  w^willingnesae"-^ 
Wycliffe:  Ecclus..  Prol.  p.  123. 

*  well-'willy,  a.  Favourable,  propitious. 
'  "  Venus  I  mene,  the  well-willy  planate." 

Chaucer  :  Troilus  &  Cressida.  Hi.  1,267. 

*  well-'wish,  s.  A  wish  of  happiness ;  a 
kind  or  kindly  wish, 

"Let  it  not  enter  into  the  heart  of  any  one,  that 
hath  a  well^wiah  for  Ills  friends  or  posterity,  to  think 
of  a  peace  with  Prance,  till  the  Spanish  monarchy  be 
entirely  torn  from  it.'— Addison. 

*  well-'wished,  «.  Attended  by  good 
wishes ;  beloved. 

"  The  general,  subject  to  a  well-wished  king. 
Quit  their  own  part,  and  Ln  obseauious  fondness. 
Crowd  to  hia  presence." 

Shakesp. :  Measure  for  Measure,  IL  4. 

well-wisher,  s.  One  who  wishes  well  to 
another;  one  who  is  friendlily  disposed  or 
inclined. 

"His  hazardous  Journey  has  got  mnny  wc.U-wishera 
to  his  ways.  —Banyan  :  Pilgrim's  Progress,  pt.  ii. 

i¥ell-won,  ».  Hardly  earned  ;  honestly 
gained, 

"  He  hates  our  sacred  nation,  and  he  rails 
Ou  me,  my  bargains,  and  ray  well-won  thrift." 

Shaketp.  :  Merchant  of  Venice,  i  8. 

■well -worded,  u.  Couched  in  proper 
terms. 

"  G-lad  at  each  well-worded  answer." 
Longfellow  :  Children  of  the  Lord's  Supper. 

well-worn,  a. 

1.  Much  worn  or  used ;  old.    (LU.  if:  Jig.) 

"  A  well-wom  pathway  courted  us." 

Tennyson  :  Qardener't  Baughter,  108. 

2.  Becoming. 

"  Ha  showed  not  deference  or  disdain, 
But  that  well-worn  reserve  which  proved  he  knew 
«o  sympathy  with  that  familiar  crew." 

Byron:  Lara,  1.27. 

well-woven,  a.  Skilfully  contrived  or 
planned.   (See  extract  under  Well-couched.) 

*  well'-a-day,  interj.     [A  corruption  of  wel- 
away  (q.v.).]    Alas  !  lackaday  1  welaway  I 

"When,  wmnday,  -wo  could  scarce  help  Ourselves.""  ' 
—xSiaketp. :  Pericles,  U.  l. 


tat,  fere,  amidst,  what,  mi,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her.  there;  pine,  pJt  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot, 
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well'-be-inr:,  s.  [Eng.  well,  adv.,  and  being.} 
w-ifave,  iLiiipiTiess,  prosperity. 

"Opportunely  I  had  a.  dream  of  the  well-being  ot 
my  husltHud." — Bani/an  :  Pilgrim's  Progress,  pt.  il. 

*weU'-fare,  s.    [Welfare.] 

well'-ing-ton,  s.  [Named  after  the  great 
Duke  of  Wellington.]  A  kind  of  long-legged 
boot,  much  worn  by  men  in  the  first  hiilf  of 
the  nineteenth  century. 

"(Common  Wellingtons  turn  Romeo  Ijoota." 

Keats :  Modem  Love. 

"  well-mg-to'-ni-a,  a.    [Wellington.] 

Botany : 

1.  An  old  genus  of  Abieteae,  founded  by 
T.indley  for  the  reception  of  Wellingtonia 
gigantea,  the  great  tree  of  California.  Some 
United  Stiites  botanists,  thinking  that  so  splen- 
di<l  a  tree,  growing  in  the  Western  Continent, 
should  be  dedicated  to  the  memory  of  an 
American  rather  than  of  a  British  hero,  altered 
the  name  to  Washiugtonia.  It  is  now,  how- 
ever, considered  to  be  identical  with  Sequoia 
(q.v.).    [Mammoth-tree.] 

2.  A  sjmonym  of  Meliosma  (q.v.). 

"  well'-ness,  s.  [Eng.  well,  a.  ;  -Tiess.]  The 
state  of  being  well  or  m  good  health.    (Hood.) 

Welsh,  *  Walsh,  *Wel<?h,  a.  &  s.  [A.S. 
wcelisc,  weiisc,  from  wealh  —  a  foreigner.] 
[Walnut.] 

A.  As  adj. .-  Pertaining  to  Wales  or  its  in- 
habitants. 

S.  As  substantive : 

1.  The  language  spoken  by  Welsh  people. 
It  is  a  member  of  the  Celtic  family  of  lan- 
guages, and  forms  with  the  Breton  and  the 
now  extinct  Cornish  language  the  group 
known  as  the  Cymric.  It  is  noted  for  its 
remarkable  capacity  of  forming  compounds. 

2.  (PI.):  The  people  of  Wales  collectively. 
Welsh  Calvinistic  Blethodists,  s.  pi. 
Ecclesiol.  &  Church  Hist. :    A  name  for  the 

Calvinistic  Methodists  (q-v.),  the  great  ma- 
jority of  whose  congregations  are  in  Wales, 
and  consist  in  large  measure  of  members 
speaking  the  Welsh  tongue. 

Welsh  clear-wing,  s. 

Entom. :  A  British  Hawk-moth,  Trochilium 
scoliceforme,  found  in  Wales,  the  caterpillar 
feeding  on  birchwood. 

Welsh-flannel,  s.  A  very  fine  kind  of 
flannel,  chiefly  hand-made,  from  the  fleeces  of 
the  slieep  of  the  Welsli  mountains. 

*  Welsh-glaive,  s.  An  ancient  military 
weapon  of  the  bill  kind,  but  having,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  cutting- blade,  a  hook  at  the  back. 

Welsh-groin,  a. 

Arch. :  A  groin  formed  by  the  intersection 
of  two  cylindrical  vaults,  of  which  one  is  of 
less  height  than  the  other. 

*  Welsh-hook,  $.  The  same  as  Welsh- 
SLAivE  (q.v.). 

"Swore  the  devil  his  troe  liegeman  apon  the  cross 
of  a  Welsh-fiook."^S}Mkesp.  :  l  Menry  IV.,  ii.  4. 

*  Welsh-main,  s.  A  match  at  cock- 
fighting,  where  all  must  fight  to  death. 

"No  cat  would  stand  a  fairer  chance  of  winning  a 
Welsh-main."— Soutliey  :  Doctor;  Cats  of  Greta  Sail. 

Welsh-mortgage,  s.  a  mortgage  in 
which  there  is  no  proviso  or  condition  for  re- 
payment at  any  time.  The  agreement  is  that 
the  mortgagee  to  whom  the  estate  is  con- 
veyed shall  receive  the  rents  till  his  debt  is 
paid,  and  in  such  case  the  mortgagor  is  en- 
titled to  redeem  at  any  time, 

Welsh-mutton,  s.  Achoice and  delicate 
kind  of  mutton  obtained  from  a  small  breed 
of  .sheep  fed  on  the  Welsh  mountains. 

Welsh-onion,  s.  [Lit.  =  the  foreign 
onion.]  A  name  given  to  Allium  Jistulosum. 
It  has  a  very  small  bulb,  but  large,  succulent, 
fistular  leaves,  which  have  a  strong  flavour. 
It  is  sown  in  autumn,  as  a  scallion  or  spring 
salad  onion,  and  is  ready  for  use  by  spring. 

*  Welsh-parsley,  s.  A  burlesque  name 
for  hemp,  or  the  halters  made  of  it. 

Welsh-poppy,  s. 

Bat.  :  Meeonopsis  cambrica,  so  named  because 
it  gi'ows  in  Wales.    [Meconopsis.] 

Welsh-rahbit,  s.    [Babbit.] 
Welsh-wig,  8.     A  worsted  cap.    (Simr 
monds.) 


welsh,  v.t.  All.    [Etym.  doubtful.] 

A.  Trans. :  To  cheat  by  receiving  sums 
staked  as  bets  upon  horse-races,  and  then  de- 
camping when  the  race  is  over. 

"  He  atakea  his  money  with  one  of  the  hook-makers 
whom  he  has  seen  at  hla  stiiud  for  ni:iiiy  years,  with 
the  certainty  that  he  will  receive  his  winiiinga,  and 
run  no  risk  of  being  '  welshed  '— whioh  would  probably 
be  his  fate  uii  an  English  raceconrso— if  he  be  astute  or 
lucky  enough  to  apot  the  right  hox66."— Daily  Tele- 
graph, Miirch  12,  1887. 

B.  Intrans. :  To  act  as  a  welsher. 

"Two  men  .  .  .  were  convicted  of  welshing  at 
Ascot  r&cea."— Daily  Telegraph,  Jan.  4,  1888. 

welah'-er,  *  welch'-er,  s.  [Eng.  welsh,  v. ; 
-er.]  A  professional  betting-man  wlm  receives 
the  sums  staked  by  persons  wishing  to  back 
particular  horses,  and  does  not  pay  if  he  loses. 
"The  public  has  always  nntleratood  that  the  law 
cannot  be  made  to  touch  a  '  welsher ; '  and  henoe  it  is 
that  forcible  measures  are  often  taken  to  inflict 
private  vengeance."— S(.  James's  Gazette,  June  2,  1887. 

Welsh'-man,  s.  [Eng.  Welsh,  a.,  and  mau.j 
A  native  of  the  principality  of  Wales. 

*  wel'-SOme,  wel-SUm,  a.  [Eng.  luell,  a,, 
and  some.]     Well,  prosperous.    (Wycliffe.) 

*  wel'-some-lj^,  *  wel-sum-li,  adv.  [Eng. 
welsome;  -ly.]    In  prosperity. 

"I  shall  be  turned  agen  vieltumlL"—yrycliffe: 
Qeneais  xxviii.  2L 

welt,  *  "welte,  s.  [Wei.  gwald  =  a  hem,  a 
welt ;  gwaltes  —  the  welt  of  a  shoe  ;  guxildu 
=  to  welt,  to  hem ;  gwaltesio  =  to  form  a 
welt ;  Gael,  halt  =  a  welt  of  a  shoe,  a  border  ; 
baltaich  =  a  welt,  a  belt,  a  border  ;  Ir.  bali  = 
a  belt,  a  welt,  a  border ;  baltach  =  welted, 
striped ;  baltadh  =  a  welt,  a  border,  the  welt 
of  a  shoe.  ] 
*  I.  Ord.  Lang. :  A  border,  a  hem,  a  fringe. 
"  In  phrensie,  whereiu  men  are  bestraught  of  their 
right  wits,  to  have  a  care  of  tlie  akiits,  fringes,  and 
Kelts  of  their  garments,  that  they  be  in  good  order." — 
P.  Holland:  Pttnie,  bk,  vii.,  ch.  ii. 

II.  Technically : 

1.  Her. :  A  narrow  border  to  an  ordinary 
or  charge. 

2.  Knitting-mach. :  A  flap  of  work  (as  a 
heel-piece)  disengaged  laterally  and  knitted 
separately  from  the  main  body,  and  subse- 
quently joined  thereto  by  re-engagement  of 
loops  or  by  hand-knitting. 

3.  Slieet-iron  work :  A  strip  riveted  to  two 
contiguous  portions  which  form  a  butt-joint, 
as  distinguished  from  a  lap  or  turned  joint. 

4.  Ship-build. :  A  strip  forming  an  addi- 
tional thickness  laid  over  a  seam  or  joint,  or 
placed  in  an  angle  to  strengthen  it.  Applied 
to  a  form  of  back-strip  which  covei's  a  flush 
joint. 

5.  Shoemaking :  A  strip  of  leather  around 
the  shoe,  between  the  upper  and  the  sole. 

"  If  the  welts  were  made  to  project  well  beyond  the 
tops,  the  latter  could  be  dubhiued."— Field,  Feb.  11, 

1688. 

welt-cutter,  s. 

Shoemaking :  A  machine  to  cut  the  notches 
in  the  edge  of  the  welt  to  permit  it  to  be  bent 
arbund  and  laid  smoothly  at  the  toe. 

welt-machine,  s. 

Shoemaking :  A  machine  to  cut  leather, 
cloth,  &c.,  into  a  series  of  parallel  strips,  to 
be  used  as  welts  in  side-seaming. 

w^elt-shoulders,  s.  pi 

Leather  :  Curried  leather  fit  for  the  welts  of 
boots  and  shoes. 

welt-trimmer,  s.  A  cutting-tool  for 
trimming  the  welts  of  shoes. 

welt  (1),  v.t.  [Welt,  s.]  To  furnish  with  a 
welt ;  to  fix  a  welt  on ;  to  ornament  with  a 
welt. 

"  The  bodies  and  sleeves  of  green  velvet,  welted  with 
white  satin." — Shelton  :  Don  Quixote,  pt.  iii.,  ch.  xiii. 

*  welt  (2),  *weite,  v.i.    [Wilt,  v.] 

welt'-ed,  a.     [Welt  (2),  v.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  Ropy  or  .stringy.    (Prov.) 

2.  Bat.  :  Flaccid,  di'ooping,  as  Carduus 
acanthoides. 

welt'-er,  'walt-er,  v.i.  &  t.  [A  frequent, 
from  Mid.  Eng.  walten  ~  to  roll  over,  to  over- 
turn, to  totter,  to  fall,  to  rush,  from  A.S. 
wealtan,  wyltan  =  to  roll  round  ;  cogn.  with 
Icel.  velta  ((pa.  t.  velt)  =  to  roll  ;  veltask  = 
to  rotate  ;  Dan.  v(elte  =  to  roll,  to  overturn ; 
Sw,  vdltra=  to  roll,  to  wallow,  to  welter, 
frequent,  from  va.lta  =  to  roll ;  Ger.  wdlzen  = 


to  roll,  to  wallow,  to  welter,  from  walzen  =  to 
roll ;  Goth,  ubwaltjaii  =  to  subvert.]  [Waltz.J 
A.  Intransitive : 

1.  To  roll,  as  the  body  of  an  ani.nal;  to 
tumble  about ;  especially  to  roll  or  wallow  in 
some  foul  matter,  as  mud,  filth,  blood,  &c 
"A  purple  flood 
Flows  from  the  trunk  that  welters  in  tlie  blood." 
Dryden  :  Virgil ;  j£neid  Ix.  447. 

*2.  To  rise  and  fall,  as  waves  ;  to  tumble 
over,  as  billows. 
*  B.  Transitive: 

1.  To  cause  tc  rise  and  fall  as  waves ;  to 
toss  about. 

'*  And  f namy  Nerens  .  .  . 
From  bottom  depth  doth  weftre  up  the  seas." 

Surrey :  Virgil ;  ^neid  ii.  447. 

2.  To  make  or  force,  as  by  wallowing  or 
moving  through  something  foul  or  liquid. 
(Garlyle.) 

welt'-er,  s.    [Welter,  v.] 

1.  That  in  which  one  welters;  mud,  filth, 
slime,  or  the  like. 
*2.  Confusion. 

"  I  leave  the  whole  business  in  a  f  rightim  wetter,"-^ 
Carlyle:  French  Revol.,  pt.  iii.,  bk.  iv.,  ch.  ill. 

1[  Used  adjectively  in  horse-racing,  and 
applied  to  the  heaviest  weighted  race  of  the 
meeting.  (In  old  racing  lists  the  word  is 
swelter?) 

Wel'-witsgh  (or  w  as  v), ».  [See  compound.) 
Welwitsch's  bat,  s. 

Zool. :  VespertUio  (t  Scotophilus)  welwitschiif 
a  bat  of  vaiiegated  colours — brown,  orange, 
yellow,  and  blac It— -described  by  Gray  from  a 
specimen  sent  from  Angola  by  Dr.  Welwitsch. 

wel-witsch'-i-a  (or  w  as  v),  s.  [Named 
from  its  discoverer.  Dr.  Welwitsch  an  African 
explorer,  who  died  in  1872.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Gnetaceae,  with  but  one 
known  species,  Wehuitschia  ■mirabilis.  It 
rises  from  the  sand  in  which  it  grows,  putting 
forth  two  cotyledonary  leaves,  which  ultimate- 
ly become  about  six  feet  long,  or  rather  more, 
coriaceous  and  ragged.  No  other  leaves  fol- 
low, but  the  connecting  stem  increases  horizon- 
tally both 
above  and 
below  the 
insertion  of 
the  leaves, 
which  it 
clasps  in  a 
marginal 
slit  or  cav- 
ity. From 
the  upper 
side  of  the 
stem  at  the 
base  of  the 
leaves  there 
are  annually 
developed 
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several  dichotomous  stems  six  inches  to  a  foot 
high,  articulated,  and  with  two  small  opposite 
scales  at  each  joint,  the  several  branches  ter- 
minated by  oblong  cones.  These  contain  two 
kinds  of  flowers :  one  hermaphrodite  and  the 
other  female,  with  naked  ovules.  To  a  certain 
extent  the  plant  connects  Gymnosperms  with 
Angiosperms.  It  grows  in  sandy  deserts  in 
Africa  between  14-23"  S.,  and  attains  a  great 
age,  some  specimens  being  estimated  as  at 
least  one  hundred  years  old. 

*wem  (1),   *wemme,  s.    [A.  8.  wem,  wain, 
wamm.\    A  spot,  a  scar,  a  fault,  a  blemish. 
"  That  thou    kepe  the    commaudement   without 
wemme."— Wycliffe:  l  Timothy  vL 

*  wem  (2),  s.    [Wame.] 

*wem,  *wem'-my,  v.t.  [A.S.  wemman.'] 
[Wem,  s.]    To  corrupt,  to  vitiate,  to  defile. 

"  He  wolde  thys  tendrethyiig  wemmy  foule  y-nou." 
Robert  of  Qlottcester,  p.  206. 

*wem'-less,  *wemme-les,  a.  [Eng.  wm. 
(1),  s,  ;  -less.]  Free  from  spot  or  blemish ; 
spotless,  immaculate. 

"  And  thou,  vergine  w^mmeles." 

Chaucer :  0.  T.,  15.516. 

*  wemmed,  *  wembde,  a.   [Eng.  wem  (i),  s. ; 

-ed.\  Spotted,  marked  with  spots  or  blemishes, 

"The  verie  crounes  nnd  scepters  of  beat  monarks, 
and  princes  had  bene  nistie,  wrmbde,  and  warpde  with 
obUuion."— ^m7i(  ;  Horace;  Arte  of  Poetrie.    (Dedic.) 

wen,  wenne,  s.  [A.S.  wenn  ;  cogn.  with  Dut, 
wen ;  Low.  Ger,  ween ;  Prov.  Ger.  wenne, 
wehne,  wane.] 


boil,  U^ ;  pcut,  joi^l ;  cat,  ^ell,  chorns,  9hin,  hen^h ;  go,  gem ;  thin,  this ;  sin,  a§ ;  expect,  Xenophon«  e^ist.    pn  =  C 
^HBian.  -tian  =  shan.    -tion,  -sion  =  shun ;  -tion,  -glon  =  zhon.   -clous,  -tious,  -sious  =  shus.   -hie,  -die,  &c.  =  bel,  d^L 
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wench— Wernerian 


1.  OTd.  Lang.  &  Surg. :  A  tumoar  in  the 
form  of  a  bag  or  cyst  varying  in  the  character 
of  its  coiiteuts,  and  occurring  on  some  part  of 
the  human  body,  very  frequently  in  tlie  neck. 
[GoiTRE-l  Some  are  tilled  with  a  thin  fetid 
brown  fluid,  interspersed  with  flakes  of 
fibrum,  some  of  serum,  others  of  calcareous 
matter,  or  of  a  black  fluid,  or,  as  in  the  case 
of  their  occurrence  near  the  eyebrows,  even  of 
hair.  They  can  only  be  removed  by  a  surgical 
operation. 

2.  Fig. :  An  excrescence. 

"I  do  allow  tbia  wen  to  be  as  familiar  with  me  aa 
my  dog."— iSAaftcsp.  .■  2  Henry  IV.,  li.  2. 

Wen^h,  *  wenQhe,  s.  [Prop,  wenehel,  from 
A.S.  wencle=:i  m;iid,  a  daughter;  allied  to 
wencel,  wencele  —  weak  ;  wancol,  woncol  =  tot- 
tery, unstable  ;  M.  H.  Ger.  wankel  ;  O.  H.  Ger. 
•wanchal;  Prov,  Ger.  tyajifcei  =  tottering,  un- 
stable ;  Ger.  wanken  =  to  totter  to  reel,  to 
stagger,  to  waddle.] 

1.  A  general  term  fora  young  girl  or  woman ; 
a  maid. 

"  Bear  thou  my  hand,   sweet  wench,   between  thy 
teeth. '    Hhakesp. :  Titug  Andronicus,  iii.  1. 

2.  Now  generally  applied  to  a  bold,  forward 
girl ;  a  girl  of  loose  character. 

"  But  the  rude  wench  her  aiiawered  nought  at  all." 
Spenser:  F.  Q.,  I.  iii.  IL 

3.  A  mistress. 

"  He  .  .  .  can  inform  yon  from  which  of  the  French 
king's  wenches  our  wives  and  daughters  hud  this  mau. 
nerof  curling  their  hair."— S(ecZe ,'  Spectator,  No.  2. 

4.  A  black  or  coloured  female  servant;  a 
nsgress.    (Amer.) 

fvench-like,  a.  Becoming  or  appropriate 
to  a  wench ;  womanish. 

"  Do  not  play  in  wencJi-like  words  with  that 
Which  is  so  Herioufi,"     Shakesp. :  Cymbeiine,  W.  %. 

•  wengh,  v.i.  [Wench,  s.\  To  commit  forni- 
cation. 


•■wenghe,  s.    [Wencb.] 

•wengh'-er,  s.  [Eng.  wencK,  v.  ;  -er.]  One 
who  wenches  ;  a  fornicator ;  a  lecherous  man. 

"The  fellow  that  was  a  great  wencher.'—Selden: 
Table  Talk;  CUrgy. 

•wengh'-ing.a.  [Eng.  lyeTich ; -in^.]  Running 
after  women  of  loose  character;  lecherous. 

"What's  become  of  the  uiencAi7ifrrof^eB?"—.ShaA;e«p..* 
Troilut  Jt  Cress-ida,  v,  i. 

*  wengll'-less,  a.     [Eng.  wench ;  -Zess.]    Hav- 

ing no  wenches  or  women  of  loose  character. 
{Special  coinage.) 

"  We  lost  too  much  money  this  mart,  by  being  too 
venchieu."— Shakesp.  :  J'ericlet,  iv.  8. 

wend,  v.i.  &  t.  [A.S.  wendan  =  (1)  to  turn, 
to  go,  from  wand,  pa.  t.  of  windan  =  to  wind  ; 
cogn.  with  Dut.  wendan  =  to  turn,  to  tack ; 
Ic^  ve'nda=.  wend,  turn,  change  ;  Dan.  vevde  ; 
Bw.  vdJida;  Goth,  wandjan;  Ger,  wenden.] 

A.  Intransitive : 

*  1.  To  turn  round. 

"  The  lesser  [ship]  will  tnm  her  broadsidt  twice, 
befora  the  greater  can  wend  on.cK."~ffaleigh. 

2.  To  go,  to  pa.ss,  to  travel ;  to  take  one's 
vay. 

**  For  know  that  on  a  pilgrimage 
Wend  I,  my  comrade  and  this  page." 

ScUt :  Lord  qf  the  Iile$,  iiL  24. 

B.  TraTisiiive: 

*  1.  To  undertake,  as  a  journey ;  to  accom- 
plish in  traveL 

"  Uncompanied,  great  Toyages  to  wend." 

Surrey :  Virgil ;  jSnetd  iv. 

2.  To  go,  to  direct,  to  turn. 

**  Kow  back  they  wend  their  watery  way." 

iScoU .-  Lady  of  the  Lake,  iL  26. 

•  vend  (1),  s.  [Wekd,  v.]  A  certain  quantity 
or  circuit  of  ground. 

Wend  (or  w  as  v),  <2),  Vend,  s.  [See  def.] 
One  of  a  powerful  Slavic  people,  now  absorbed 
in  the  German  race,  which  formerly  inhabited 
the  north  and  east  of  Germany.  A  remnant  of 
them  still  remains  in  the  eastern  district  of 
Sach.se  n-Altenburg  and  in  the  country  between 
the  Vistula  and  the  Fersante. 

*wende,  v.i.    [Wen»,  u.j 

Wend'-ic  (or  w  as  v).  a.  [Eng.  Wend  (2),  s. ; 
-ic.]  The  language  of  the  Wends.  It  belongs 
to  the  Slavonic  group  of  the  Aryan  family  of 
languages. 

Wend'-ish  (or  w  as  v),  a  &  «-  fEng.  Wend  (2), 
8. ;  -ish.\ 


A.  As  adj. :  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  Wends. 

B,  As  subst.  :  The  same  as  Wendic. 

Wend-lan'-di-a  (or  -w  as  v),  s  [Named 
alter  Henry  Ludovitius  Weiidland,  Curator  of 
the  Botanic  Garden  at  Hanover.] 

Bot.  :  A  genus  of  Hedyotidse.  East  Indian 
trees  or  shrubs,  with  tei-minal  panicles  of 
small  white  flowers  and  capsular  fruit  Wend- 
landia  tlnctoria,  a  small,  handsome  tree  with 
laige,  crowded  panicles  of  small,  white,  sweet- 
scented  flowers,  found  in  forests  in  India  and 
Burmah,  is  used  as  a  mordant  in  dyeing.  The 
leaves  of  W.  exserta  are  given  in  parts  of  India 
to  cattle  as  fodder. 

*  wene,  s.    [Wene,  d.]    Guess,  conjecture. 

*  wene,  v.i.    [Ween,] 

wen'-i-vel,  wen-i-wel,  b.    [Ceylonese,] 

Bot. :  [CosciNiuM], 

Wcn'-lock,  9.     [See  def.] 

Geog.  :  A  parliamentary  and  municipal 
borough  in  Shropshire. 

Wenlock  formation  or  group,  s. 

Geol. :  A  formation  of  Upper  Silurian  age, 
immediately  succeeding  the  Llaiido very-for- 
mation, and  having  above  it  the  Ludlow-for- 
mation.  If  the  Llandovery  beds,  which  are 
of  a  transition  character,  be  made  to  constitute 
the  base  of  the  Upper  Silurian,"  then  the  Wen- 
lock -format!  on  is  its  centre.  It  is  well  de- 
veloped in  the  vicinity  of  Wenlock,  and  is 
considered  to  be  above  four  thousand  feet  in 
thickness.  There  are  two  divisions :  (1)  the 
more  ancient,  the  Woolhope-limestone  and 
Shale,  the  Tarannon -shale,  and  the  Denbigh- 
shire Grits ;  (2)  the  Wenlock-limestone  and 
Shale.  The  Woclhope  Limestone  and  Shale 
occur  at  Woolhope,  Malvern,  &c.  [Wool- 
hope.]  Their  thickness  is  150  feet.  [For  Ta- 
rannon Shales,  see  Tarannon.]  The  Denbigh- 
shire Grits  constitute  mountain  ranges  there 
and  in  South  Wales,  and  on  decomposing  form 
a  sterile  soil.  The  Wenlock-shale  is  often  soft, 
so  as  to  constitute  a  kind  of  mudslone  rich  in 
crinoidea,  corals,  brachiopods,  &c.  It  is  about 
1,400  feet  thick.  The  Wenlock,  or  Dudley, 
Limestone  is  about  150  feet  thick.  It  forms 
a  continuous  ridge  in  Shropshire  for  about 
twenty  miles  from  south-west  to  north-east, 
with  corals,  encrinites,  and  trilobites.  [Dud- 
ley.] It  is  of  a  concretionary  nature,  some 
of  the  concretions,  locally  termed  ballstones, 
being  eighty  feet  in  diameter.  The  whole 
Wenlock  fauna  consists  of  171  genera  and 
530  species.  Of  these  there  are  76  species  of 
Actinozoa,  68  of  Echinodermata,  78  of  Crus- 
tacea, 101  of  Brachiopoda,  44  of  Lamelli- 
branchiata,  and  160  of  other  classes.  The 
Wen  lock-formation  is  represented  abroad  at 
Niagara,  &c. 

Wenlock-  limestone,   a.     [Wenlock- 

formation.] 

Wenlock-shale,  «.    [Wenlock-forua- 

TION.] 

*  wen'-nel,  s.  [Weanel.]  A  newly-wcaned 
animal. 

"  Pinch  never  thy  wennelt  of  water  or  meat, 
If  ever  ye  hopa  to  bave  them  good  neat." 

Tuaser:  Buebandry  ;  May. 

*wen'-nisll,  *wen'-nS^,  a.  [Eng.  wen;  -y.] 
Having  the  nature  or  appearance  of  a  wen. 

"  A.  wennith  tumour  grown  on  his  thigh." — Reliquia 
WattoniaTUB,  p.  434. 

went,  pret.  &  old  pa.  par.  ofv,    [Wend,  v.] 
A.  Aspret. :  The  past  tense  of  wend,  and 
now  used  as  the  past  tense  of  go. 

"  Bonk  was  his  heart ;  hia  colonr  went  and  came.** 
Pope  :  Bomer ;  Iliad  xxiv,  MS. 

*  B.  As  pa.  par.  of  wend :  [Wend,  v.]. 

*  went,  s.  [Wend.]  A  way,  a  passage ;  a. 
tuniing  backwards  and  forwards. 

"  Farre  under  ground  from  that  of  living  went  .  .  . 
Their  dreadful  dwelling  is." 

Bpenaer  :  F.  Q.,  IV.  ii.  47. 

wen'-tle-trap,  s.  [Ger.  wendeltreppe  =  wind- 
ing stairs,  from  the  shape  of  the  species.] 

Zool. :  A  popular  name  for  the  genus  Scala- 
ria  (q.v).  Those  in  which  the  whorls  are  close 
are  called  by  collectors  False  Wentletraps  ; 
those  in  which  they  are  contiguous  are  known 
as  True  Wentletraps.  Of  the  former,  some  are 
found  in  northern  seas,  and  one,  Scalaria 
communis,  occurs  on  the  British  coast  ;  the 
latter  are  all  natives  of  warm  sea.  One,  the 
Precious  Wentletrap  (S.  pretiosa)^  from  the 


south-east  of  Asia,  was  formerly  in  such, 
esteem  that  a  very  flne  specimen  is  said  to  have 
sold  for  200  guineas,  though 
good  shells  may  now  be 
bought  for  a  few  shillings. 
It  is  about  two  inches  long, 
snow-white  or  pale  flesh- 
coloured,  with  eight  sepa- 
rated whorls. 

*  wept  pret.  of  V.     [Weep,]     i 

*  wepe-ly,  a.  [Mid.  Eng. 
wepe  =  weep ;  -ly.]  Causing 
weeping  or  tears ;  pathetic, 
lamentable. 

*  wep-en,  s.    [Weapon,] 

wept,  pret.  &  pa.  par.  ofv.    [Weep.] 

*wep-yng,  pr.  par.  &  s.    [Weeping,] 

*werche,  s.  &u.    [Work.] 

were,  v.i.  [Was.]  The  plural  of  was.  Used 
as  the  indicative  past  tense  plural  of  the  verb 
to  6e,  and  the  past  or  impei'fect  subjunctive. 

*  were  (1),  s.    [Weir,] 

*  were  (2),  s.    [War.] 


[See  def,]    The  same  as  Webe- 


*  were  (3),  s. 

aiLD  (q.v.). 

*  were,  v.t.    [Wear,  v.] 

*  were -geld,  *  were'-^ld,  *  wer'-gild, 

*  wehr'-geld,  s.  [A.S.  wergild,  from  wer  = 
a  man,  and  gild,  geld  =■  payment,  compensa- 
tion ...  a  guild.] 

Anglo-Saxon  Law  :  A  kind  of  fine  for  man- 
slaughter and  other  oftences  against  the  person, 
on  payment  of  which  the  offender  was  cleared 
from  any  further  liability  or  punishment.    The 
fine  or  compensation  due  from  the  offender 
varied  in  amount  according  to  his  rank  and 
station  and  that  of  the  person  killed  or  in- 
jured, and  also  according  to  the  nature  of  the 
injury.   It  was  in  general  paid  to  the  relatives 
of  the  person  killed,   or,   in  the  case  of  a 
wound  or  other  bodily  harm,  to  the  person 
injured  ;  but,  if  the  cause  was  brought  before 
the  community,  the  plaintiff  only  received 
part  of  the  fine,  the  community,  or  the  king, 
when  there  was  one,  receiving  the  other  half. 
"The  Roman  '  conviva  Regis'  .  .  .  was  estimated  to 
his  wereyUd  at  half  the  price  of  the  Barbarinu  Aa- 
truatiou,  the  highest  known  class  at  the  Merovingiaa 
court,  and  above  the  common  alodial  proprietor." — 
Ballam  :  Middle  Ages. 

*  were'-gild,  s.    [Wekegeld.] 

*  weren,  v.i.    [Were,  u,] 

w^re'-na,  v.i.    [See  def.)   Were  not.    {ScotcKy 

"I  trow,  glu  ye  vierena  blinded  wi'  the  rracea  anil 
favours,  and  services  and  enjoyments,  aud  emploj- 
meuta  and  inheritances  of  this  wicked  world."— 
Scott :  Waverley,  ch.  xxxvL 

were'-wolf,  *  wer-wolf,  s.  [A.S.  werexoulf, 
from  wer  =  a.  man,  and  wulf=a.  wolf;  cogn. 
with  Ger.  wdhrwolf;  M.  H.  Ger.  werwolf.'] 

Anthrop. :  A  person  supposed  to  have  the 
power  of  transforming  himself  at  certain 
seasons  into  a  wolf,  and  assuming  all  th« 
ferocity  of  that  animal,  joined  to  the  pi-actica 
of  disinterring  and  feeding  on  dead  bodies, 
[Lycanthropia,  LvcANTnROPY.]  In  Bulgaria 
the  legends  of  werewolves  are  inextricably 
mixed  upwiththose  of  the  vampires  [Vampire, 
A.  1. 1.],  and  the  same  sign— the  meeting  of  the 
eyebrows,  as  if  the  soul  were  about  to  take 
flight  to  enter  some  other  body — is  held  to  be 
conclusive  evidence  that  a  person  belongs  to 
one  of  these  classes. 

"The  Bndas  of  Abyssinia  ...  are  at  once  the 
smiths  aud  potters,  sorcerers  and  werewolves  of  thuir 
district"— ry/or;  Prim.  Cult.  (ed.  1873),  i.  113. 

t  were'-WOlf-igm,  s.     [Eng,  werewolf;  -isnu} 

'  Lycanthropy  (q.v.). 

"Traditional  belief  in  v>erevtdifiimii  most,  howeTfli; 
have  remained  long  In  the  popular  minil/'— A  & 
QouXd :  Were-wolves,  ch.  ^fii\, 

wer-ish,  u.    [Wearish.] 

*  werke,  ».  &  v.    [Work,  s.  &  «.) 

*  weme,  v.t.    [Warn.] 

Wer-ner'-i-an,  a.  [See  def.]  Of  or  belong, 
ing  to  Abraham  Gottlob  Werner,  one  of  the 
founders  of  geological  science.  He  was  bom 
on  Sept.  25,  17o0,  at  Weslau  on  the  Qneiss,  in 
Upper  Lausitz,  where  his  father  was  superia* 


fite,  lat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  f^,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  p5tt 
or.  wore,  woU^  work,  whd,  son ;  mute,  cub,  ciire,  ^ulte,  cuTi  rule,  full ;  try,  Syrian,    se,  <e  =  e;  ey  =  a;  au  =  kw. 
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tendeDt  of  a  fouudi-y.  In  1774  Werner  piib- 
lislied  a  little  work  which  revolutionised  the 
science  of  mineralogy  and  led  to  his  being  ap- 
pointed in  1775  Professor  of  Mineralogy  in  the 
School  of  Minus  at  Freiberg.  He  introduced 
the  geological  use  nf  the  word  "  formation," 
and  taught  that  the  exterior  of  the  earth  con- 
sists of  a  series  of  such  formations  arranged 
in  dpteiininate  order.  He  was  the  author  of 
the  Neptunian  Theorv  or  Hypothesis  (q.v.). 
He  died  on  June  30,  1817. 

wer'-ner-ite,  s.  [After  the  celebrated  miner- 
alogist A.  G.  Werner  ;  suff.  -ite  (Min.).^ 

Min. :  A  name  originally  given  by  d'Andrada 
to  some  minerals  from  Norway  which  subse- 
quently were  found  to  vary  in  chemical  com- 
position, and  are  now  known  as  the  scapolites, 
wernerite  being  retained  for  the  name  of  a 
member  of  the  group.  Crystallization,  tetra- 
gonal ;  hardness,  5  to  6  ;  sp.gr,,  2*63  to  2*8; 
lustre,  vitreous  when  pure,  otherwise  pearly 
to  resinous ;  fracture  sub-conchoidal.  Com- 
pos., owing  to  its  liability  to  alteration,  some- 
wliat  variable,  the  mean  being:  silica,  48'4; 
alumina,  28*5;  lime,  IS'l  ;  soda,  5-0  =  100, 
with  the  formula  Q(CaONaO)3  +  iAl203)2 
SSiOs  +  SiOa-  Dana  includes  in  this  species 
Nuttallite,  Chelmsfordite,  and  Glaucolite,  and 
as  altered  forms,  Atheriastite,  Stroganovite, 
Algerite,  Wilsonite,  Terenite,  Micarelle,  and 
Gabronite  (see  these  words). 

•  werre,  s.    [War,  s.] 
*wer-reie,  v.t.    [Warray,  v.] 

•  werse,  «.  &  adv.    [Worse.) 

wersh,  warsch,  u.  [Prob.  the  same  as 
Wearish.] 

1.  Insipid,  tasteless. 

2.  Delicate ;  having  a  pale  and  sickly  look. 
(Scotch.) 

•  werst,  *  werste,  a.    [Worst,  a.] 

Wert,  v.i.  [See  def.]  The  second  person  sin- 
gular of  were.    [Were  (1),  v.] 

werth'-e-man-ite  (werth  as  vert),  «. 

[After  a".  Wertheman  ;  -ite  (Min.).^ 

Min. :  A  massive  mineral  related  to  alumin- 
ite(q.v.)  ;  sp.gr.,  2"S0  ;  colour  white.  Compos. : 
a  hydrated  sulphate  of  alumina,  e.g.,  sulphuric 
acid,  34'dO ;  alumina,  45*0;  sesquioxide  of 
iron,  1"25  ;  water,  19'25  =  100,  wliich  gives 
the  formula  AlsSOg  +  3aq,  ;  this  differs  from 
aluminite  in  containing  less  water.  Found 
in  a  bed  of  clay  near  Chachapoyas,  Peru. 

•  wertherlan  (as  ver-ter'-i-^n),  a.  (After 
the  hero  of  Goethe's  Sorrows  of  Werter.]  Senti- 
mental, nambypamby. 

•  wer'-^,  a.    [Weary,  a.] 

■  we'-^and,  «.    [Weasand. 

We'fe,  v.i.    [See  def.]    We  shall.    (Scotch.) 

"  Weel,  weel,  ««'««  no  dispute  that  e'ennow."— 
Buott :  Antiquary,  ch.  xlL 

•  wesh,  *  wesbe,  pre«.  of  v.    [Wash,  d.] 
^we-sU,  s.    [Weasand.]    The  windpipe. 

W^s'-ley-an,  a.  &  s.    [See  def.] 

Ecclesiology  &  Church  History : 

A.  As  adj. :  Of  or  belonging  to  John  Wesley 
w  the  sect  founded  by  him.  [Wesleyan 
Kethodism.] 

B.  Assubst.:  A  Wesleyan  Methodist  (q.v.). 

Wesleyan  Methodism,  s. 

Ecdesiol.  &  Church  Hist. :  The  largest  and 
most  important  Methodist  denomination,  and 
the  parent  of  some  smaller  religious  bodies 
now  independent  of  its  government.    [Me- 

TBODISM.] 

Wesleyan  Methodist,  s. 

Eccledol.  &  Chvrch  Hist. :  A  member  or 
adherent  of  Wesleyan  Methodism  (q.v.).  Used 
also  adjectively  in  the  same  sense  as  Wes- 
leyan, A.  (q.v.)' 

Wes'-ley-an-ism, ».    [Eng.  Wesleyan;  -ism.] 
Church  Hist. :  The  doctrines  and  polity  of 
the  Wesleyans ;  Methodism  (q.v.). 

"To  the  historian  of  Wesleyanigm  the  volume  Is 
little  short  of  lBdiBpenBa.hle."—Athen<Bum,  Nov.  26, 
1887,  p.  706. 

west,  5.,  a.,  &  adv.  [A.S.  west,  wesiaTt  =  west- 
ward ;  cogn.  with  Dut.  west  (a.  &  adv.)  ;  Icel. 


vestr  =  the  west ;  Dan.  k  Sw.  vest  —  the  west ; 
Ger.  west;  Fr.  ouest.  Pi-obably  the  allusion 
is  to  the  apparent  resting-plane  or  abiding- 
place  of  the  sun  at  night.  From  tlie  same 
root  as  Sansc.  vas  =  to  dwell,  to  pass  the 
night ;  Iceh  vist  =  an  abode,  a  dwelling,  a 
lodging-place  ;  vista  =  to  lodge  ;  Gr.  aarv 
(astu)  =  a  city  ;  eo-Trepo?  (Jiesperos)  =  evening  ; 
hilt,  vesper.] 

A.  As  substantive : 

1.  One  of  the  four  cardinal  points,  exactly 
opposite  to  the  east ;  a  point  towards  the 
sunset,  midway  between  the  iioith  and  south 
poles  of  the  heavens  ;  that  point  of  the  hori- 
zon in  which  the  sun  appears  to  set  at  tlie 
equinox;  tlie  intersection  of  the  prime  ver- 
tical with  the  horizon  on  that  side  where  tlie 
sun  sets.  In  a  less  strict  sense,  the  region  of 
the  heavens  near  a  point  where  the  sun  sets 
when  in  the  equator. 

"  From  west  her  silent  course  advance." 

AJilton:  P.  L.,  viii.  163. 

2.  The  region,  tract,  country,  or  locality 
lying  opposite  to  the  east,  or  situated  nearer 
the  west  point  than  another  point  of  reckon- 
ing, as  America  with  regard  to  England. 

"  The  utiMOBt  corner  of  the  west," 

Shakesp.  :  Kinff  John,  ii. 

"•  3.  A  wind  coming  or  blowing  from  the 
west. 

"A  south  west  blow  on  ye." 

Shakesp. :  Tempest,  1.  2. 

B.  As  adjective: 

1.  Being  in  the  west  or  lying  towards  the 
west.     {Ninnbers  xxxiv.  6.) 

2.  Coming,  moving,  or  blowing  from  the 
west  or  western  region  ;  westerly. 

C.  As  adv.:  Towards  the  west;  at  the 
westward;  more  westward. 

"  West  of  this  forest," 

Shakesp. :  2  Benry  IV.,  iv.  1. 

%  1.  Empire  of  Vie  West :  The  western  por- 
tion of  the  Roman  Empire,  the  capital  of 
which  was  Rome,  when  the  Empiie  was 
divided  between  his  two  sons,  Honorius  and 
Arcadius,  by  Tlieodosius  ii)  a.d.  395. 

2.  The  West  End:  The  aristocratic  or  fashion- 
able quarter  of  London,  and  of  many  other 
cities.    (Often  used  adjectively.) 

West  A&ican  river-shrew,  s. 

Zool. :  Potamogale  velox.     [Potamogale.] 
West  Indian,  a. 

Geog.  :  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  West  Indies 
(q.v,). 

West  Indian  Firefly : 

Entom. :    Pyrophorus   noctilucus.       [Pybo- 

PHORUS.] 

West  Indies*  s.pl. 

Geog.  :  An  archipelago  of  Islands,  the  A»- 
tilles,  extending  from  the  Gulf  of  Florida  to 
the  Gulf  of  Paria,  just  north  of  the  Caribbean 
Sea.  They  are  so  named  because  when  first 
they  were  discovered  they  were  supposed  to 
lie  near  India.  When  the  error  was  discovered 
the  distinctive  names  East  Indies  (q.v.)  and 
West  Indies  arose. 

*  west,  v.i.    [West,  s.] 

1.  To  pass  to  the  west ;  to  set,  as  the  sun. 

"  Twice  hath  be  rliea  where  he  now  doth  w^itt." 

Sparuer :  F  Q.,  V.  1.    (lutrod.) 

2.  To  assume  a  westerly  direction ;  to  change 
to  the  west. 

"  If  the  -wind  vsrieii  towards  the  north  of  the  west, 
his  westing  will  be  considerable."— Cdoi ;  First  Voyage, 
bk.  i.,  ch.  vL 

west'-an-ite,  s.     [After  Westana,  Sweden, 
where'found ;  suff.  -ite  {Min.).~\ 

Min. ;  A  mineral  occurring  in  radiated 
crystalline  masses,  sometimes  in  prismatic 
crystals,  with  pyrophyllite.  Hardness,  2-5 ; 
colour,  brick-red.  Compos. ;  a  hydrated 
silicate  of  alumina ;  probably  an  altered  fibro- 
Ute  (q.v.). 

*west'-er,  v.i.     [Eng.  west;  -er.]    To  tend 
towards  the  west. 

"  Nor  paused  till  In  the  westering  san 
We  sat  together  on  the  beach.' 

Browning:  Faraceliua,  Iv. 

West'-er-l^,  a.  &  adv.    [Eng.  wester{n);  -ly.] 
A.  As  adjective : 

1.  Being  or  situated  towards  the  west ; 
situated  in  the  westeni  region. 

"These  bills  give  us  a  view  of  the  most  easterly, 
southerly,  and  westerly  parte  of  England."— Craunt  .- 
Bills  of  Mortality. 

2,  Coming  from  the  westward. 

"  The  wind  was  weiterly."— Field,  Sept.  4, 188& 


B.  As  adv. :  Tending,  moving,  or  go'-ig  to- 
wards the  west :  as,  A  man  travelling-"  esieW^. 

west'-ern,  ^weast-erne,  i*.  [IDug.  west; 
•em,] 

1.  Being  or  situatei^  in  the  west,  or  in  the 
region  nearly  in  the  direction  of  west ;  lying 
or  being  in  that  quarter  where  tlie  sun  sets. 

"At  the  western  gate." 
Dryden  :  Palamon  &  Arcite,  lit,  556. 

2.  Moving  towards  the  west,  or  towards  tlie 
point  where  the  sun  .sets :  as,  A  ship  sails  a 
westeni  course. 

3.  Coming  or  proceeding  from  the  west :  as, 
a  western  wind. 

Western-church,  s. 

Church  Hist. :  The  Ljitin,  as  distinguished 
from  tlie  Gi-eek  church;  the  Roman  Church. 
[Eastern-church.] 

west'-em-er,  s.  [Eng.  western;  -cr.]  A 
nutive  or  inhabitant  of  the  west. 

we£;t'-ern-m6st,  a.      [Eng.  western;  -most.] 
Farthest  towards  the  west ;  most  western. 
"  This  westernmost  and  liiyhest  of  the  three  prairie 

plutdRax."— Field.  Jan.  21,  18B8. 

west'-ihg,  s.  [Eng.  west;  -ing.]  Space  or 
disLnnce  westward  ;  space  reckoned  from  one 
point  to  anotlier  westward  of  it;  specif.,  in 
navigation,  the  diflerentje  of  longitude  made 
by  a  ship  when  sailing  to  tlie  westward  ;  the 
departure  of  a  course  when  tlie  course  lies  to 
the  west  of  north. 

*  west'-lihg-,  *  weste-ling,  o.  &  s.    [Eng. 

west;  -ILiig.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Coming  from  the  west ;  westerly. 

"  And  yf  hyt  be  a  colde  weUeting  wyiide  and  a  darke 
lowryiiig  day,  than  wyl  the  fyache  coiiuiiynly  bite  all 
doLy."—J)ame  ./aliana  licrners :  Book  of  Angling. 

B.  As  subst.  :  An  inhabitant  of  the  west ; 
one  who  inhabits  a  western  country  or  dis- 
trict. 

West' -min -ster,  s.  [Eccles.  Lat.  West- 
monasteriensis.  Probably  the  Abbey  was  so 
named  to  distinguish  it  from  the  monastery  of 
East  Minster,  formerly  situated  on  what  is 
now  called  Tower  Hill.] 

Geog.  :  A  celebrated  abbey,  with  the  adja- 
cent region,  a  "city,"  joining  the  City  of 
London  at  the  spot  formerly  marked  by  Temple 
Bar.  The  City  of  Westminster  was  created 
by  Henry  VIII. 

Westminster  Assembly,  s. 

Hist. :  A  n  assembly  of  divines,  lay  assessors, 
&c.,  which  met  in  obedience  to  an  ordinance 
of  the  Lords  and  Commons,  issued  June  12, 
1643— 

"  For  the  calling  of  an  assembly  of  learned  and 
godly  divines  to  be  consulted  with  by  the  Parliament 
for  the  settling  of  the  government  and  liturgy  of  the 
Church  of  England,  and  for  vindicating  and  clearing 
•f  the  doctrine  of  the  said  Church  from  false  asper- 
sions and  iuten^retations." 

A  hundred  and  twenty  clergymen,  with  ten 
lords  and  twenty  commoners,  or  lay  assessors, 
were  nominated  to  carry  out  the  ordinance. 
The  meeting  was  forbidden  by  the  king  on 
June  22,  but  no  notice  was  taken  of  the  pro- 
hibition. On  July  1  sixty-nine  of  the  nomi- 
nated  members  attended  in  Henry  VII.'s 
Chapel  in  Westminster  Abbey,  and  the  as- 
sembly began.  They  sat  1,163  times,  their 
last  meeting  being  on  Feb.  22,  1649.  On  Sept. 
15,  1643,  commissioners  arrived  from  the 
Church  of  Scotland  to  aid  in  the  deliberations. 
On  April  20,  1643,  the  Assembly  submitted 
to  Parliament  a  Directory  for  Public  Wor- 
ship;  between  Oct.  1  and  Nov..  26,  1644,  the 
Confession  of  Faith,  in  two  portions  [Confes- 
sion, III.  4  (2)]  ;  on  Nov.  5,  1647,  the  Shorter 
Catechi.sm  (q.v.);  and  on  Sept.  15,  1648,  the 
Longer  Catechism.  The  great  majority  of  the 
members  were  Presbyterians,  a  small  but 
active  body  were  Independents,  and  a  yet 
smaller  one,  but  containing  able  men,  were 
Erastians.  The  Parliament  itself  was  Eras- 
tian,  and,  though  accepting  and  ratifying  the 
productions  of  the  Assembly,  did  not  allow 
the  spiritual  independence  which  the  majority 
of  its  members  earnestly  desired  to  obtain. 
[Presbyterian.]    {English.) 

*  west' -most,  a.  [Eng.  west,  and  most] 
Farthest  to  the  westward. 

*  west'-ren,  adv.  [Western.]  Towards  the 
west.    (Chaucer :  Troilus,  bk.  ii.) 

west-rin'-|^-a,  s.  [Named  after  Dr.  West- 
ring,  physician  to  the  king  of  Sweden.] 


t^H,  1163^;  poUt,  jd^l;  cat,  9611,  ehoms,  9hin,  henph;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a^;  expect,  Xenophon,  e^t.    -ing, 
-eian,  -tian  =  sh^n.   -tion,  -sion  =  shun;  -tlon,  -§lon  =  zhun.   -cions,  -tlous,  -sious  =  shus.   -ble,  -die.  &c.  =  bel,  d^L 
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westward— whale 


Boi. :  A  yeimsof  Piiistantlierese.  Australian 
sliinbs,  niir  to  ,\^\\'ti  feet  higli.  with  entire 
le.ives,  a  ten-iieived  calyx,  labiate  flowers,  in 
whiiils  nf  tlirt-e  or  four;  four  stamens,  only 
t\V(i  of  tlieui  fertile.  About  ten  species  are 
known. 

west'-\rard,    '^  west  -  warde,  adv.  &  s. 
[A.ti.  westeweard.] 

A.  An  adv.  :  Towards  the  west. 

"Ti.unieci  dnwuewai'de  and  watewarde  to  the  ryver 
of  V[nicri\."—Fabyan :  Cronucte,  ch.  Ixxxiii. 

B.  As  suhst. :  The  country  or  district  lying 
towaids  the  west. 

•  west'-'ward-ljr,  adv.    [Eng.  westward;  -ly.] 
lu  a  direction  toward  the  west ;  westward. 

"  If  our  loves  fniiit,  and  weitwardiy  decline, 
To  me  Lhou  falb«ly  tbliie, 
Aiiil  I  to  thee  mine  actiuiia  shall  disguise." 

Donne :  Lecture  upon  the  Shadow. 

West'-ward§,  adv.      [Eng.   westward,   with 
adverbial  suff.  s.]    Westward. 


*  wesf  -y, 

fused. 


[Etym.  doubtful.]    Dizzy,  cod- 


"  Whiles  he  lies  wallowing,  with  a  taestif  head." 
Bp.  Ball:  Satires,  iv.  1. 

wet,  *  weet,  a.  &  s.  [A.S.  wckt;  cogn.  with 
leel.  vdtr;  Dan.  vaad ;  Sw.  vat.  From  the 
same  root  as  water  (q.v.).] 

A.  As  adjective : 

1.  Containing  water;  soaked  or  drenched 
with  water;  humid. 

2.  Consisting  of  water  or  fluid. 

3.  Rainy,  drizzly,  very  damp :  as,  wet 
weather. 

4.  Having  consumed  a  good  deal  of  liquor  ; 
drunk. 

"  When  my  lost  lover  the  tall  ship  aecends. 
With  music  gay,  and  wet  with  Jovial  frieiidfl." 

Prior.    lAnnandal^) 

B.  As  substantive : 

1.  Water  or  wetness  ;  moisture  or  humidity 
in  considerable  quantity. 

*■  Now  the  snn,  with  more  effectual  beama. 
Had  fheei'd  the  face  ol  th'  earth,  aud  dry'd  the  wet 
From  drooping  plant."  Milton:  P.  R.,  iv.  433, 

2.  Rainy  weather ;  rain. 

"  This  distemper'd  messenger  of  wet.' 

Shakeap. :  All's  Well  tliat  Ends  WeU,  i.  3. 

3.  A  drink,  a  dram :  as,  To  have  a  wet.  (Slang.) 
*  ^    IVith  a  wet  finger :  A  proverbial  ex- 
pression   of   doubttul   origin,  and  probably 
meaning  with  ease. 

"A  poller  iQ\shtteiehhlmv4th  a  v>et  finger."— Bekker. 

wet-bulb  thermometer,  ».  [Hygro- 
meter.] 

wet-compress,  &. 

Therapeutics :  A  compress  of  two  or  three 
folds  of  thin  flannel  or  calico,  wrung  out  in 
cold  water,  laid  upon  the  abdomen,  and  covered 
with  gutta  percha  or  impeimeable  ciotii.  It 
u  beneticial  in  congestion  of  the  liver. 

"wet-dock,  s.  A  tidal  or  shipping  dock. 
In  the  basin  the  water  is  maintained  at  such  a 
height  as  to  float  the  vessels  therein  at  all 
times.  The  dock  is  conneeted  by  a  lock  with 
the  navigable  waters,  and  the  gates  maintain 
the  level  of  water  in  the  basin  irrespective  of 
the  water  outside.     [Lock  (1),  s.,  IT.  3.  (1).] 

wet-nurse»  s.  A  woman  who  nurses  and 
Buckles  a  child  not  her  own. 

wet-press,  o. 

Paper-making :  The  second  press  in  which 
hand-making  pa  peris  compacted  and  partially 
drained  ofits  water. 

wet-puddling,  ». 

Metall. :  The  same  as  Piq-boilinq  (q.v.). 

*wet-quaker,  s.  A  quaker  who  is  not 
very  strict  in  the  observances  of  his  sect, 

"  Sociniaiis  and  Presbyterians, 
Quakers  and  wet-giiakers  or  merry-onea" 

Ward :  EnfflaruCa  R^ormatvm,  p.  175. 

w^et-sheet  packing,  s. 

Therapeutics :  The  packing  or  envelopment 
*ff  a  patient  in  a  sheet  dipped  in  cold  or  tepid 
water  aud  well  wrung  out.  Round  this  a 
blanket  is  rolled,  and  other  blankets  added 
above.  The  patient  is  usually  thrown  into  a 
healthful  perspiration.    [Hydropathy.] 

*  wet-shot.  a.  Shot  up  by  or  from  a  wet 
soil ;  growuig  in  damp  or  wet  land,    (Prov.) 

wet,  *wete,  ^wetten.  v.t.    [A.S.  wcktan.] 
1.  Lit. :  To  make  wet ;   to  moisten,  drench. 


or  soak  with  water  or  other  liquid  ;  to  dip  or 
steep  in  a  liquid. 

"  Never  a  white  wing,  wetted  by  the  wave, 
Yet  dared  to  soar." 

liyron  :  Heaven  &  Earih,  I,  fl. 

*  2.  Fiff.  ;  To  moisten  with  drink. 
1  To  wet  one's  whistle:  [Whistle,  «.]. 

*  wete,  a.    [Wet,  a.] 
*wete  (1),  v.t.    [Wet,  v.] 

*  wete  (2),  v.i.    [Weet.] 

weth'-er  (1),  s.  [A.S.  wedher;  cogn.  with 
O.S.  wethar,  withar  ;  leel.  vedhr  ;  X)a.n.  vcsder, 
voidder ;  Sw.  vadtir ;  Ger.  widder ;  O.  H.  Ger. 
widar ;  Goth.  wi(/i,r«s  =  a  lamb  ;  Lat.  vitulus 
=  a  calf ;  Sause.  vatsa.'\    A  castrated  ram. 

'  weth'-er  (2),  s.     [Weather.] 

weth-er-el'-li-a,  s.  [Named  by  Bowerbank 
after  his  friend,  N.  T.  Wetherell,  of  Highgate, 
who  had  long  studied  the  London  Clay.] 

Pakeobot. :  A  genus  of  fossil  fruits  from  the 
London  Clay.  The  pericarp  was  three-,  four-, 
or  five-celled,  each  cell  with  a  single  seed  en- 
closed within  a  thin  compressed  sac,  pubes- 
cent internally.  Sac  surrounded  by  cellular 
tissue,  which  was  divided  into  two  lobes  as  the 
fruit  expanded.  Seeds  pendulous,  nearly  three 
times  as  long  as  bruad,  compressed  sideways, 
attached  to  a  central  placenta  by  a  short 
funiculus  ;  testa  reticulated.  Only  known 
species,  Wetherellia  variabilis,  the  moijt  abun- 
dant of  the  Sheppey  fossil  fruits,  locally  known 
as  Co  flee.  {Bowerbank:  Fossils  of  ike  London 
Clay.) 

*wet'-mg,  s.    [Wete  (2),  v.]    Knowledge. 

wet'-ness,  s.     [Eng.  ivet,  a. ;  -ness.] 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  wet,  either 
by  being  soaked  on  drenched  with  liquor,  or 
by  having  a  liquid  adhering  to  it ;  humidity. 

"The  wetness  of  these  bottomii  often  spoilB  them 
for  corn." — Mortimer :  IIusbandT^y. 

2.  A  moist  state  of  the  atmosphere ;  a  state 
of  being  rainy,  foggy,  or  misty  :  as,  the  wet- 
ness  of  tlie  weather. 

3.  Wet  matter ;  moisture. 

wet'-shod,  *wet-schode,  *  whet-shod,  a. 

[Eng.  wet,  and  shod.]     Wet   over   the  feet  ; 
having  the  feet  wet  with  the  shoes  or  boots  on. 
"So  he  went  over  at  last,  not  much  above  wetshod." 
—Bunyan  :  Pilgrim's  Progress,  pt.  ii. 

*wet'-tish,  a.  [Eng.  wet,  a.;  -ifi/t.]  Some- 
what wet ;  moist,  humid, 

*  wove  (1),  v.t.    [Weave.] 
*weve  (2),  v.t.    [Waive.] 

*  wex,  v.t.  or  i.    [Wax,  v.] 

*wey  (1),  *  wcye  (1),  s.    [Way,  s.] 

wey  (2),  *  weye  (2),  s.  [A.S.  wdge,  from  wdg-, 
stem  of  pa.  t.  of  wegan  =  to  bear,  to  carry,  to 
weigh.]  A  certain  weight  or  measure.  A 
wey  of  wool  is  Q\  tods,  or  182  lbs. ;  of  butter 
from  2  cwt.  to  3  cvrt.  ;  of  oats  and  barley  48 
bushels ;  of  wheat  5  quarters ;  of  cheese 
224  lbs.  ;  of  salt  40  bushels,  each  56  lbs. 
{Simnurnds.) 

wesT'-ther-no^,  s,    [Etym.  doubtful.] 

BoLi  Pyrethrum  Parthenium.  {Brit(&HoU.) 

*  weyve,  v.t.  or  i.    [Wave,  v.] 
wez'-and,  s.    [Weasanu.] 
wha,  pron.    [Who.]    (Scotch.) 
wha,  9.    [Wah.] 

whaap,  whap,  s.    [Whaup.] 

whack,  v.t.  &  i.  [The  same  word  aa  thwacfc 
(q.v.).l 

A.  Trans. :  To  thwack,  to  thrash  ;  to  give 
a  heavy  and  sounding  blow  to. 

"  Father  whacka  her  aud  the  children  la  turna." — 
F^eld,  Sept  24,  1887. 

S.  Intrans. :  To  strike  or  continue  striking 
anything  with  heavy  sounding  blows. 

"Yet the  Flannigans  and  the  Murphya  paid  no  heed 
to  him,  but  whacked  away  at  each  other  with  in- 
creasing vigoMT."— Daily  Telegraph,  Feb.  21,  188B. 

whack,  3.    [Whack,  v.] 

1.  A  heavy  sounding  blow ;  a  thwack. 

"  A  blow  descendeil  .  ,  .  it  waaa  wAucft."— SorAom; 
Ingoldsby  Legends  {Lady  Bohesia). 


2.  A  large  piece  ;  a  share,  a  portion.  (SlangJ^ 

"  Thia  young  bachelor  had  taken  htrt  aiiare  (what  ha 
called  his  wMck}  of  plenauTe."— Thackeray :  Shabby- 
genteel  Story,  ch.  v. 

whack'-er,  s.  •[Whack.]  Something  un- 
couimouly  large  ;  a  whopper ;  a  great  lie. 
(Slang.) 

"  OouiJ  luUf-poiniders  every  one,  with  an  ocoosloiud 
whacker  uf  ten  onucaa."— Field,  Nov.  14,  1887. 

Wh&ck'-ing,  «.  [Whack.]  Very  large  or  big ; 
wliopping. 

whai'-zle,  v.i.  [A  frequent,  fi-om  wheeae 
(q.v.).j    To  wheeze.    (Scotch.) 

"But  sax  Scotch  miles  thou  try't  their  mettle, 
An'  gart  them  whai^e." 
Bums  :  Auld  Farmer  to  his  Avid  Ma/re. 

whale,  *whal,  *qual,  s.  [A.S.  hwml; 
cogn.  with  Dut.  wa/ yiscA  =  whale-fish  ;  Icel. 
hvalr ;  Dan.  &  Sw.  hval;  Ger.  wal,  wallfi^ch.] 
1.  Zool. :  The  popular  name  of  anv  species  or 
individual  of  the  modern  order  Cetacea  (the 
Cetacea  Ordinaria  of  older  writeis).  [Cetacea.] 
The  head  is  generally  large,  and  in  some 
species  constitutes  more  than  one-third  of  the 
entire  length  ;  mouth  always  wide,  with  stiff", 
immobile  lijis  ;  fore  limbs  reduced  to  flattened 
fin-like  paddles,  no  external  traces  of  hind 
limbs,  though  sometimes  the  vestige  of  a 
femur  is  present  in  the  shape  of  a  nodule  of 
bone  about  the  size  of  a  walnut.  Immediately 
below  the  skin  is  a  thick  layer  of  fat,  held  to- 
gether by  fibrous  tissue,  constituting  the 
blubber  [Blubber,  s.,  2.];  and  in  nearly  all 
there  is  a  dorsal  fin.  The  eye  is  small ;  there 
is  no  external  ear,  but  a  minute  auditory 
aperture,  and  the  nostrils,  which  are  usually 
called  "  blowholes,"  are  situated  on  the  top 
of  the  head,  except  in  the  Sperm  Whale,  which 
has  them  at  the  extremity  of  the  snout. 
Whales  are  found  in  all  seas,  and  some,  like 
the  Beluga  (q.v.),  ascend  large  rivers.  All 
pass  their  lives  in  water,  and  are  absolutely 
helpless  on  land.  They  rise  frequently  to 
the  surface  to  breathe,  and  usually  expose  the 
highest  part  of  the  head  where  the  nostrils 
are  situated.  The  so-called  '*  spouting  "  of  the 
whale  is  only  the  ordinary  act  of  breathing. 
When  the  animal  rises  to  the  surface  it 
forcibly  expels  from  the  lungs  the  air  taken 
in  at  the  last  previous  inspiration,  which  is  of 
course  heated  aud  loaded  with  watery  vapour. 
As  this  rapidly  condenses  when  expelled,  ib 
forms  a  column  of  spray,  which  has  been  er- 
roneously assumed  to  be  water  taken  in  by 
the  mouth  and  ejected  by  the  nostrils.  In 
hunting  the  whale  the  harpoon  may  pierce 
the  lungs  or  air-passages,  and  then  a  column 
of  blood  may  be  forced  high  in  the  air  through 
the  nostrils,  but— making  due  allowance  for 
the  diff'erent  methods  of  breathing — similar 
result  follows  wounds  in  the  respiratory 
organs  of  other  mammals.  All  the  Cetacea 
prey  on  living  food  of  some  kind— chiefly  fish, 
small  floating  Crustacea,  pteropods,  and 
squids.  The  genus  Orca  alone  attacks  and 
devours  other  warm-blooded  animals,  such  aa 
seals  and  individuals  of  its  own  order.  Whales 
are  for  the  most  part  timid,  inofEeusive 
animals,  active  and  affectionate,  especially 
the  cows  towards  their  calves,  of  which  they 
produce  but  one,  or  rarely  two,  at  a  time. 
They  generally  swim  in  herds,  or  "schools," 
though  some  species  have  been  met  with 
singly  or  in  pairs.  In  size  they  differ  greatly : 
some  of  the  Delphinidae  are  only  about  four 
feet  in  length,  while  the  gigantic  Sperm-whale, 
or  Cachalot  (q.v.),  reaches  some  fifty  feet, which 
appears  to  be  never  greatly  exceeded  in  this 
species,  though  stories  are  told  of  animals  near- 
ly double  as  long,  and  Balmnoptera  s^ibbaldii, 
probably  the  largest  living  whale,  attains  the 
length  of  eighty  feet.  Popularly  the  name  is 
used  in  a  more  restricted  sense  than  that  in 
which  it  is  employer!  scientifically.  The 
members  of  the  Platanistidse  and  Delphin- 
idffi  are  called  Freshwater  Dolphins  and 
True  Dolphins  respectively,  though  the  Pilot- 
whale,  the  Beluga,  or  White  Whale,  and  the 
Narwhal  belong  to  the  latter  family.  The 
great  commercial  value  of  the  oil  which  all 
the  Cetacea  yield,  and  the  special  products  of 
some— whalebone,  spermaceti,  ivory— subieet 
them  to  relentless  persecution,  which  has 
vastly  diminished  their  numbers.  According 
to  Nature  (June  14,  1888),  in  the  whale-fish- 
eries in  the  north  of  Norway,  "only  forty 
animals  haa  ceen  captured  by  the  end  of 
April,  1888,  against  200  last  year.  It  is  main- 
tained that  the  present  wholesale  slaughter 
carried  out  by  Norwegian  and  Russian 
steamers,  equipped  with  harpoon  guns,  will 
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eventually  extirjiato  these  animals,  and  some 
measure  fnr  their  preservation  is  coiitem- 
Ulated."  Tlie  Rifitht  Wliale,  or  Greenland 
Wliale  (Baloitia  mysticetus),  the  chief  object 
of  pursuit  of  the  wlialers,  is  confined  to  "the 
Arctic  regions.  It  was  forniei'ly  thought  to 
extend  to  the  Antarctic  circle,  but  the  Cape 
or  Southern  Whale  (B.  aitsfra^is)  is  nuw  gene- 
rally admitted  to  specific  distinction.  The 
lormer  is  from  sixty  to  seventy  feet  long, 
velvety  blaL-k  above,  with  the  lower  parts 
white;  the  latter  somewhat  smaller  and  of  a 
uniform  black.  Other  species  are  tie  Biscay 
Wliale  (B.  biscayensis),  tlie  obiect  of  a  fishery 
by  tlie  Basques  down  to  tlie  end  of  the 
eighteenth  century ;  the  Japan  whale  (B. 
jap'iiiU-ii),  and  the  South  Pacific  whale  {B. 
uiUiiiodaram).  They  are  exceedingly  alike  in 
haliit,  and  they  do  not  differ  greatly  in  ap- 
iMjarance.  [HuaiPBACKED-WHALEa,  Physeter, 
11.,  Rorqual,  Zeuolodon.] 

2.  Script. :  The  rendering  of  Gr.  k^tqi;  (ketos) 
—  iiny  sf-a  monster  or  largo  fish,  in  Matt.  xii. 
40,  in  the  A.  V.,  and  in  the  text  (not  the 
margin)  of  the  R.  V.  It  was  taken  from  the 
Se^ituagint  of  Jonah  ii,  1,  11.  The  Hebrew 
has  simply  "jiia  31  {dag  gadhol)  —  great  fish  ; 
probably  the  White  Shark  (q.v.). 

If  Vei'y  like  a  whale :  A  phrase  applied  to 
anytliing  very  improbable,  and  denoting  dis- 
helief  in  what  is  stated.  (Shake^.:  HauUet, 
iii.  2.) 

v^hale-blrd,  s. 

Ornithology : 

1.  A  popular  nanie  for  Prion  vittatus, 
called  also  the  Duck  Petrel,  peculiar  to  the 
southern  hemisphere.  Length,  about  ten 
inches  ;  plumage  light  grayish-blue  on  back, 
pearly  white  beneath. 

2.  PhalaTopus fulicarius.     [Phalarope,J 

"  Mr.  Kuiulieu  meutiona  seeing  eeveral  flocka  of 
Grey  F)i:UiiL'opes  about  two  huudred  miles  otf  the 
c<iHst  of  LiLlirndor,  at  which  pliice  they  weie  kiiowu  as 
the  iVlml«^trd,  froiu  tlie  habit  they  have  of  foUowiiig 
the  whales,  aud  auproachiug  closely  when  they  blow, 
iu  order  to  catch  the  Bmatl  insects  thataiedistuihed." 
—  )K.  Swaziland:  Familiar  Wild  Bird*,  in.  120. 

whale-boat,  s. 

Naut.  :  A  clmker-built  "boat,  sharp  at  both 
ends,  generally  from  twenty  to  twenty-eight 
feet  in  length,  and  rather  deep  for  its  width. 
It  pulls  four  or  six  oars,  and  is  steered  by  an 
oar  ;  the  ends  have  a  considerable  sheer. 

whale-calf,  «.    The  young  of  the  whale, 

whale-fin,  s.  A  name  commonly  given 
in  commerce  to  whalebone  (q.v.). 

*  whale-fish,  s.    A  whale. 

"  By  what  name  a  wJiale-fith  id  to  be  called  In  our 
tongue."— Z^oc^uyC .'  Voyaget,  i.  b6i. 

whale-fishery,  s. 

1.  The  fishing  for  or  occupation  of  catching 
whales. 

2.  A  part  of  the  ocean  where  whale-fishing 
is  carried  on. 

whale-fishing,  s.  The  act  or  occupation 
of  catching  whales. 

whale-headed  stork,  & 

Ornith. :  Balmniceps  rex.  Called  also  the 
Shoe-bird. 

whale-louse,  s. 

Zool.  :  The  popular  name  of  the  genus  Cy- 
amus  (q.v.).  The  species  are  parasitic  on  Ce- 
tacea,  attaching  themselves  to  the  skin  by 
means  of  their  claws.  Cyamus  ceti  ia  said  to 
infest  the  Scombridae. 

whale-ship,  a.  A  ship  engaged  in  whale- 
fishing. 

"  Ab  far  as  the  whale-ships  go." 
Longfellow :  Hiscoeerer  of  the  NorOt  Cape. 

*  whale-shot,  s.  An  old  name  for  sper- 
maceti. 

*  whale's  bone,  s.  An  old  terra  for 
ivory,  jierhaps  from  the  circumstance  that  the 
ivory  of  Western  Europe  in  the  Middle  Ages 
was  the  tooth  of  the  walrus,  which  may  have 
been  confounded  with  the  whale.    (Nares.) 

"  To  show  his  teeth  as  white  as  -whaZe's  bimr." 

Hhaketp, :  Love's  Liibour's  Lost,  v,  2. 

whale,  v.t,  [A  variant  of  wale  (q.v.).]  To 
-lash  with  stripes;  to  thrash,  to  beat,  to 
whack. 

whale'-bone,  £•  [Eng.  w/iafe,  s.,  and&oTw.]  A 
horny  substance,  occurring  in  long,  thin  plates, 
fringed  at  the  edges,  and  acting  as  a  strainer 
to  detain  the  whale's  food  when  the  animal 


ejects  the  water  which  it  has  swallowed  with 
the  medusae  and  small  fry  which  constitute 
its  food.  The  principal  source  of  whalebone 
is  the  "right  whale,"  so  called,  the  Balcena 
mysticetus  or  ansti-alis.  Some  300  of  these 
plates  are  found  in  the  mouth  of  an  adult 
whale,  and  vary  from  ten  to  fifteen  feet  in 
length.  Being  very  flexible,  strong,  elastic, 
and  light,  whalebone  is  enijtluyed  for  many 
purposes,  as  for  ribs  to  umbrellas  and  parasols, 
for  stitlVnnig  ladies'  corsets,  &c.  Also,  and 
more  properly,  called  baleen. 

whalebone-whales,  s.  pi. 

Zool.  :   The  Mystucoceti  (q.v.).    More  pro- 
perly called  Baleen  Whales. 

Whale'-man,  s.  [Eng.  whale,  s,,  and  man.] 
A  man  employed  in  whale-fisliing. 

Whal'-er,  s.     [Eng.  whal(e),  s. ;  -er.] 

1.  A  person  employed  in  whale-fishing ;  a 
whaleman. 

2.  A  ship  employed  iu  the  whale-fishery. 

Whal'-ing,  a.  &  s.     [Eng.  whal(e),  s.  ;  -ing.] 

A,  As  adj. :    Pertaining   to  or   connected 
with  fishing  for  whales  :  as,  a  whaling  voy&ge. 

B.  As  subst. :  The  act  or  occupation  of  fish- 
ing for  whales. 

Whall,  Whaul,  s.  [Prob.  the  same  as  wall 
in  wall-eyed  (q.v.).]  A  disease  of  the  eyes  ; 
glaucoma. 

whal'-la-bee,  s.    [Wallaby.] 

*Whar-ly,  *  Wh£i,'-lSr,  a.  [Eng.  whall;  -y.] 
Of  a  greenish -white  colour. 

"  Whalif  eyea,  the  sign  of  jealousy." 

Speiiscr :  F.  y.,  I.  It.  2i. 

Whalp,  v.i.     [Whelp,  v.]    (Scotch.) 

whame,  s.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  A  fly  of  the 
genus  Tabanus  (q.v.) ;  the  breeze  or  burrel-fly. 

"The  whame,  or  buirel-fly,  U  vexatiouB  to  horses  in 
smniuer."— i>erAam,.'  Physica-Theologg. 

wham'-mel,    w^hSm'-mel,   whum'-mle, 

v.t.  [Whemmle.J  To  turn  upside  down. 
(Prov.) 


wham'-pee. 


[Wampee.] 


wham'-ple,  s.    [Etym.  doubtful.]    A  stroke, 
a  slash.    {Scotch.) 

"Let  me  hae  a  vihainple  at  him." — Scott:  Bride  of 
LammermooT,  ch.  xxv. 

WlUing,  Jf.     [A  variant  of  thong  (q.v.).] 

1.  A  leather  string,  a  thong. 

2.  Tough  leather  adapted  for  strings,  thoDgs, 
belt-lacing,  &c.  ;  calf-hide  commonly. 

3.  Something  large ;  a  large  slice  or  piece. 
{Scotch.) 

"  Wl'  aweet-milk  cheese  in  mooie  a  whang. 
An'  farls,  bak'd  wi'  butter." 

Burns :  Boly  Fair. 

whang,  v.t.     [Whang,  s.]     To  beat,  to  flog. 
{Prov.) 


wh^g'-hee. 


[Wanghee,] 


whap,  wap,  "o.i.  &  i.  [Cf.  Low  Ger.  q^iabbdn 
=  to  palpitate  ;  Welsh  chwap  —  a  sudden 
stroke  ;  chwapio=.  to  strike,  to  slap.] 
A,  Trans. :  To  beat,  to  strike. 
H.  Intrans. :  To  plump  suddenly  down,  as 
on  the  floor ;  to  flop ;  to  turn  suddenly, 
(Colloq.) 

whap,  s.    [Whap,  v.] 

1.  A  heavy  blow. 

2.  A  sudden  plump  :  as,  He  came  down 
with  a  whap.    {Colloq.) 

Whap'-per,  s.  [Eng.  whap ;  -er.]  Something 
very  large  or  out  of  the  way ;  a  whopper. 
(Slang.) 

Whap'-ping,  a.  [Eng.  whap;  -ing.]  Very 
large  or  out  of  the  way ;  whopping.    {Slang.) 

whar,  whanr,  adv.    [Where.]    {Scotch.) 

Wharf,  *  warf,  *  wharfs  (pi.  wharfs, 
wharves),  s.  [A.S.  hwerf=3.  dam  or  bank 
to  keep  out  water,  from  hwearf,  pa.  t.  of 
hweorfan  =  to  turn,  to  turn  about ;  cogn.  with 
Dut.  wer/=  a  wharf,  a  yai-d ;  Icel.  hvar/=  a 
turning  away,  a  shelter,  from  hwarf,  pa.  t.  of 
hverfa  =  to  turn  ;  Dan.  vcer/t  =  a  wharf,  a 
dockyard;  Sw.  var/=&  shipbuilder's  yard; 
O.  Sw.  hwarf,  from  hwerfwa  =  to  turn,  to  re- 
turn.    The  original  meaning  seems  thus  to 


have  been  a  turning  or  turning-place  ;  henea 
applied  to  a  dam  or  embankment  which  served 
to  turn  away  or  aside  the  water.] 
I.  Ordinary  Langitage : 

I.  A  landing-place  for  cargoes  ;  a  sort  of 
quay,  consti'ucted  of  woud  or  stone,  on  the 
margin  of  a  river,  harljour,  or  roadstead, 
alongside  which  sliips  or  barges  are  brought 
to  discharge  or  take  in  cargo. 

"Near  the  town  a  whiirf  at  wood  is  ruu  out  to  a 
proper  distiuice  lor  the  coiivuiiieiii;e  uf  Itiiidiug  and 
shipping  guods,"— CooA;  FirU  Voyage,  bk.  iii.,  uh.  xiv. 

*  2.  The  bank  of  a  river  or  the  shore  of  a 
sea. 

"  The  fat  weed 
That  roots  itself  in  ease  on  Ijethe  wharf." 

Hhakusp. :  Jiamiet,  1.  6. 

II.  Law:  Wharfs  are  of  two  kinds,  viz., 

1.  Legal  wharfs :  Certain  wharfs  in  all  sea- 
ports appointed  by  commission  from  tlie 
Court  of  Exchequer  or  legalized  by  Act  of 
Parliament.   {EngliAh.) 

2.  Sufferance  wimrfs :  [Sufferance-wharf]. 

wharf-boat,  s.  A  kind  of  boat  moored 
on  a  river,  and  used  as  a  substitute  for  a 
wharf  wheie  the  I'ise  of  the  water  is  so  vari- 
able as  to  render  a  fixed  wharf  unserviceable. 

*  wharf,  v.t.    [Wharf,  s.] 

1.  To  guard  or  secure  by  a  wharf  or  firm 
wall  of  timber  or  stone.     [Wharfing,  2.] 

'■  Two  elms  .  .  .  set  on  the  very  brink  of  a  ditch  .  . . 
toharfed  with  a  wall  of  a  brick  and  a  liuif  iu  thick- 
iifHs." — Evelyn :  Sylva,  bk,  i.,  ch.  IL 

2.  To  place  or  lodge  on  a  wharf. 

wharF-age  (age  as  ig),  s  [Eng.  wharf; 
-age.] 

1.  The  duty  or  toll  paid  for  the  privilege  of 
using  a  wharf  for  loading  or  discharging 
cargo. 

"  Without  paying  wharfage.  ponU^e,  or  pauuage."— 
Hackluyt :  Voyages,  i.  135. 

2.  A  wharf  or  wharfs  collectively. 

"The  massive  stonew^iar/offethat  lines  the  glorious 
river." — Hcribner's  Haijazine,  August,  1680,  p.  559. 

Wharf'-ing,  o.    [Eng.  wlw/rf;  -ing.] 

*  1.  Ord.  Lang. :  A  structure  in  the  form  of 
a  wharf;  materials  of  which  a  wharf  is  con- 
structed ;  wharfs  in  generah    {Evelyn.) 

2.  Hydr.-eng,:  A  mode  of  facing  sea-walls 
and  embankments  by  means  of  driving  up- 
rightplanks  in  the  manner  of  sheet-piles,  the 
joints  being  backed  by  other  planks,  and  the 
wliole  secured  by  laud-ties  and  tightly-driven 
earth  in  the  rear. 

wharf '-in-ger,  s.  [A  corrupt,  of  w7iar/a^er; 
cf.  Tuessenger,  passenger,  &c.]  A  person  who 
owns  or  has  the  charge  of  a  wharf: 

"  Mr.  Winkle  is  a  wharfinger,  sir,  at  the  canal,  sil.* 
—Dickens  :  Pickwick,  ch.  1. 

*  wharle,  *  •wharl'-ing,  s.  [Prob.  from  the 
sound.]  Inability  to  pronounce  the  letter  r; 
a  burr. 

"  The  Northumberland  R.  or  Wharle," — Dqfoe:Tour 
thro'  Great  Britain,  in.  233.  ' 

Wharp,  s.  [See  def.]  A  local  name  for  Trent 
sand  (q.v.). 

t  wharre,  s.    [Wel.  chweru  =  austere,  bitter.] 
Bot.  :  The  crab-apple  tree. 

Whar '-ton,  s.    [See  def.]     The  discoverer  of 

the  duct  and  jelly  which  follow. 

Wharton's  duct,  s. 

Anat.  :  The  duct  of  the  submaxillary  gland. 

Wharton's  jelly,  s. 

Anat. :  Jelly-like  connective'  or  mucous 
tissue,  occurring  at  an  early  stage  of  embryonia 
development. 

wharves,  s.pl.    [Wharf,  5.] 

whase,  pass.  pron.    [Whose.  ]    {Scotch.) 

what,   ^whatte,  pron.,  adv.,  &  s.      [A.S. 
,  hiucet,  neut.  of  hwd=  who  (q.v.);  cogn.  with 
Dut.  wat ;  Tcel.  hvat ;  Dan.  hvad;  Sw.  hvadj 
Ger.  was;  Lat.  guid;  Goth,  hwata.] 
A.  As  pronoun  : 

1.  An  interrogative  pronoun,  used  in  a  cor- 
responding manner  to  who,  in  asking  questions 
as  to  things,  circumstances,  events,  ideas,  &c., 
and  as  to  indivjdnality,  quantity,  kind,  and 
the  like.  Used — 
(1)  Substantively  : 

"  What  seeat  thou  in  the  ground?" 

Shakssp.  :  yenus  &  Adonis,  118. 


b55l,  b6^ ;  poftt,  iS^l ;  cat,  9ell,  choms.  9hin,  bench ;  go,  gem ;  thin,  this ;  sin,  a^ ;  expect,  Xenophon,  e^lst.    ph  =  & 
-clan,  -tian  =  shan.   -tion,  -sion  =  shun ;  -tion,  -gion  =  zhmu   -ciouB,  -tious,  -sious  =  shus.   -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  bei,  d?L 
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(2)  Adjectively : 

"  What  great  dauger  dwells  upon  my  Bait?" 

Shakesp. :  Venus  *  Adottis,  206. 

2.  Used  absolutely  in  introducing  a  question 
emphatically,  or  somewhat  in  the  manner  of 
an  intiirjection,  and  equivalent  to  "Do  you 
mean  tosny  that?"  "  Can  it  be  that  ? "  or  the 
like. 

"  What,  could  ye  not  watch  with  me  one  hour?"— 
Matthew  xxvi.  40. 

3.  Used  to  introduce  an  intensive  or  em- 
phatic phrase  or  exclamatiun. 

(1)  Adjtciively  =  how  great!  how  extraor- 
dinary !  how  remarkable ! 

"  yvhat  11  aight  it  wna  ! ' 

:ih<tke5p. :  Venus  A  Adonis,  50. 

(2)  Adverhialhj  =  to  what  a  degree  !  to  what 
aii  extent  1  how  gi'eatly  !  bow  remarkably  ! 

"  What  Bue  chKiige  is  in  the  mnaic  !" 

Shakesp.  '  Two  Gentlemen,  iv.  2. 

4.  Having  the  force  of  a  compound  relative 
pronoun. 

(1)  Svbstantively  =  the  thing  (or  things) 
which,  ihat  which. 

"  Cou trolling  what  he  wjia  controlled  with." 

Shakeap. :   Venus  &  AdonU,  270. 

(2)  Adjectively  =  the  .  .  .  which,  the  sort 
of  thing  .  .  .  which,  such  ...  as. 

"  What  Bti'eii^tb  I  have  is  mine  own." 

^ihakesp.:  Tempest.    (Epilogne.) 

(3)  Referring  to  a  preceding  substantive  = 
that  (or  those)  which,  such  as. 

"  Draw  no  swords  but  wliat  are  sAnctified," 

SJiakesp.  :  2  J/enry  IV.,  iv.  4. 

5.  Used  for  who,  but  only  in  the  predicate. 

*'  What  iB  this  maid?  "  Shtikesp.:  Tempest,  y. 

6.  What  tiling  or  person  soever;  whatever 
or  whoever,  whatsoever  or  whosoever. 

'•  Be  tohat  thou  wilt,  thou  art  my  prisoner. " 

Shakesp. :  ]  Benry  VJ.,  t.  a 

7.  Partly  by  ;  pai-tly  in  consequence  of. 
(Now  always  followed  hywitfi.) 

"  What  with  the  war,  what  wttA  tne  Rweat.  what  vHth 
the  galluwa,  and  wliat  with  poverty,  I  am  cnatom- 
ahtauk."—i)hakesp. :  Measure /or  Measure,  i.  2. 

8.  Usedelliptically,  in  certain  phrases,  as— 

(1)  What  if  =  what  would  be  the  conse- 
quence if  ?  what  will  it  matter  if  ?  whatweuld 
you  say  if? 

"  What  if  this  mixture  do  not  work  at  all  ?  " 

STiakesp.  :  Romeo  £  Juliet,  ir.  9. 

(2)  Whai  o/  =  -what  follows  from?  why  do 
you  mention  ?  what  is  the  matter  Yrith  ? 

"  All  this  is  80,  but  toJiat  of  this,  my  lord  ? " 

Sftakesp. :  Much  Ado,  ir.  1. 

T  In  the  expression,  What  of  the  night? 
(Isa.  xxi.  11)  there  is  an  ellipsis  of  the  word 
"part,"  so  that  the  inquiry  is,  What  remains 
of  the  night?  How  much  of  it  in  past? 
The  Vulgate,  however  (Quid  de  noct€  f)  follows 
the  conim<iner  but  less  correct  interpretation. 
What  tidings  aa  to  the  state  of  the  night? 

(3)  Hence,  l^^'A^xt  o/(/iai?=  no  matter,  Bevcr 
mind. 

"  The  night  la  spent,  why,  what  of  that  f  ' 

Shakesp.  :  Venus  A  Adonii,  nt. 

(4)  What  thoiigh  =  what  does  it  matter 
though  ?  granting  or  supposing  that ;  admitting 
that 

"  What  though  care  killed  a  etit."—ShalieS]r. :  Much 
Ado,  ▼.  1. 

*T  Also  used  alone  =no  matter,  ncTer 
Baind,  it  is  all  one. 

"  iJut  w?iat  though  I  courage  i" 

Shakesp :  As  Vou  lAke  U,  iiL  3. 

9.  In  such  obsolete  or  poetical  phrases  as 
what  time,  wJuit  day,  what  hour,  Ac,  wh«U  = 
at  the  time,  day,  &;c.,  when. 

"  I  wade  thee  miserable. 
What  time  I  threw  the  people's  soffragea 
Ouhim."       Shakesp.:  Titxit  Andronieus,  vr .  Z. 

10.  In  such  phrases  as  I'll  ttll  yon  loAof,  Ac, 
viluLt  either  anticipates  the  succeeding  state- 
ment, or  is  used  to  lay  some  stress  on  what 
is  about  to  be  stated,  and  not  as  ©f  merely  in- 
troducing a  clause  communicatinginformation. 

*  B.  ^s  adverb  : 

1,  For  what  purpose ;  why. 

"  WhaX  tetl  you  me  of  it?  " 

Shakesp. :  2  ffertry  IT.,  L  2. 

2.  In  or  to  a  certain  degree. 

"  And  thenbhea  little  what  smUinggaJd,  fjmu/ltijMr 
mrridene)."— Chaucer :  Boedus,  bk.  iv. 

*  C.  As  substantive : 

1,  Something,  thing,  stuff. 

"Coniedowne.  and  learne  the  little  «oA«f, 
That  Thouialin  can  siiiue." 

Spenser :  Sfiepheards  Calender ;  July. 

2.  A  certain  quantity, 

"Then  the  kvnge  anone  called  his  eemant,  that 
hadde  but  one  lofe  and  a  lytell  lohaite  of  wyne."— 
Fabyan:  Vhronycle,  ch.  clxxii. 


^  (1)  To  know  what's  what:  To  know  the 
nature  of  things  ;  to  have  a  sufficient  know- 
'  ledge,  judgment,  or  experience ;  to  be  know- 
ing.   (Slang.)    (Udal:  Roister  Doister,  i.  2.) 

*  (2)  What  else?  (elliptical  for  What  else  can 
be  ?) :  A  phrase  foinierly  used  a.s  a  strong 
affirmative,  as  if  equivalent  to  "Could  you 
imagine  anything  else  to  be  the  case  ?" 

(3)  What  hoi  An  exclamation  of  calling. 

(4)  Wlmt  not :  A  term  used  in  concluding 
an  enumeration  of  several  articles,  or  particu- 
lars, and  forming  an  abbreviated  or  elliptical 
clause,  generally  equivalent  to  "  What  may  I 
not  add  or  mention  ? "  "  et  cetera." 

"(5)  What's  his  (its)  name?  What  do  you 
call  it?  &c.:  Colloquial  phrases,  generally 
used  to  signify  that  the  speaker  cannot  supply 
a  definite  name  f(»r  some  pei'son  or  thing,  or 
that  the  name  has  slipped  his  memory,  or 
that  the  person  or  thing  is  of  so  trivial  conse- 
quence as  not  to  be  deserving  of  a  specific 
name.  The  phrase  is  often  formed  into  a 
compound,  as,  Tell  Mr.  What' s-his-na'me  to 
come. 

*  "Wliat-like,  a.  Of  what  kind,  appear- 
ance, or  character. 

*  what'-a-bouts,  adv.  [Eng.  what^  and  about] 

On  what  business. 

"  Might  know  of  all  my  goings  on,  and  whatahonte 
and  whereabouts  from  Heury  Taylor."  —  &>u(Aey  ; 
Letters,  iv.  170. 

what-e'er',  pron.  [See  def.]  A  contracted 
form  of  wliatever,  used  in  poetry. 

"  He  strikes  whate'pr  is  in  his  way." 

Shakesp.:  Venus  &  Adonis,  &7S. 

what-ev'-er,  pron.     [Eng.  what,  and  ever.] 

1.  Substantively:  Anything  soever  that;  be 
it  what  it  may  that ;  the  thing  or  things  of 
any  kind  that ;  all  that. 

"  Whatever  is  is  right." 

Pope  :  Essay  on  Man,  iv.  H5t 

2.  Adjectively:  Of  any  kind  soever ;  no  mat- 
ter what. 

"  Whatever  occasion  keeps  him  from  us  now." 

Shakesp.  :  2  Benry  VJ.,  iii.  1. 

3.  Interrogatively:  What  in  the  world. 
(Colloq.) 

*  What'-ness,  s.     [Eng.  what;  -ness.] 

Metaph. :  A  quiddity, 

"  Pressing  for  deftnitiou,  you  never  get  much  farther 
than  thatea,t:h  given  quiddity  means  a  certain  wTtaf- 
ness."— Fortnightly  Heuiew,  March,  1867,  p.  835. 

what'-not,  s.  [Eng.  what,  and7io(.]  A  piece 
or  stand  of  furniture,  having  shelves  for 
papers,  books,  &c.  ;  an  etagere. 

*  "What'-SO,  a.  or  pron.  [Eng.  what,  and  so.] 
Whatsoever  (q.v.). 

what-sd-e'er',  pron.  [See  def.]  A  contracted 
form  of  whatsoever,  used  in  poetry. 

•'  To  doom  the  oflFenders,  whatsoe'er  they  be." 

Shakesp. :  Richard  III.,  iil.  4. 

what-so-ev'-er,  a.  [Eng.  what,  so,  and  ever.] 
No  matter  what  thing  or  things  ;  a  more  em- 
phatic word  than  whatever,  and  like  it  used 
adjectively  or  substantively. 

"  And  into  whatsoever  citv  or  town  ye  shall  enter, 
inquire  who  in  it  is  yiotihy.  —Matthew  x.  II. 

Whaup,  TPbaap,  a.     (Etym.  doubtful ;  per- 
haps from  its  cry.    See  extract.] 
Omith. :  The  Curlew  (q.v.). 

•'  In  Scotland,  where  it  is  cenerallydiatrlbTited  during 
the  bleeding  season  in  snitable  localities,  frequenting 
the  coasts  during  the  rest  of  the  year,  the  curlew  Is 
called  H  whaap,  or  whaup,  which  in  Jamleson'e  Scot- 
tish Dictionary  is  said  to  be  a  name  for  a  goblin,  sup- 
posed to  go  about  under  the  eaves  of  honses  after 
nightfall,  having  a  long  beatk.."— yarrell  :  Brit.  Birds 
(ed.  4th),  iii.  501,  502. 

wheal  (1),  s.    [Com.  huel  =■  a  mine.]    A  mine, 

especially  a  tin-mine. 

wheal  (2),  s.    [Weal.] 

1.  A  weal  or  wale, 

2.  A  pimple  or  pustule. 
wheal-worm,  s.    The  harvest-bug  (q.v.). 

wheat,  *whete,  s.  [A.%.hwmte;lc&\.hveiti; 
Sw.  hveie;  Ban.hvede;  Dut.weite,  weit;  Goth. 
hvaiti,  hvaiteis;  Ger.  weizen,  waizen.  Named 
from  it^  white  colour,  which  distinguishes  it 
from  rye,  and  from  the  black  oats  and  the 
black  barley  of  Northern  Asia.] 

Bot. :  Triticum  vtilgare,  an  annual  cereal 
grass,  possessing  a  four-cornered  imbricated 
spike,  with  four-flowered  spikelets,  having 
their  valves  ventricose,  ovate,  truncate,  mu- 


cronate,  comprepsed  under  the  apex,  the  nerve 
somewhat  piominent.  Its  native  country  is 
not  known,  but  has  been  supposed  to  be  Persia 
or  Siberia.  The  plant  may  have  been  so  altered 
by  cultivation  as  now  to  be  very  diffei-eut 
from  tlie  parent.  Fabre  and  Prof.  Buckmau 
think  that  it  may  have  been  developed  from 
^gilops  (q.v.),  a  genus  allied  to  Triticum, 
though  Heufrey  ol'jects  to  this  identification. 
Wheat  was  cultivated  from  an  early  peiiod  in 
Egypt  and  the  neighbouring  countries  [2.],  as 
also  by  the  Greeks,  the  Rtniians,  &c.  Now  it 
has  spread  ovei-  a  great  part  of  the  world, 
flourishing  in  climates  considerably  differing 
from  each  otlier.  In  the  European  and  Asiatic 
zone,  which  includes  France,  England  and 
part  of  Scotland,  pai't  of  Germany,  Hungary, 
tlie  Crimea,  Mount  Caucasus,  and  part  of 
Central  Asia,  wheat  is  almost  the  only  cereal, 
cultivated;  in  a  zone  a  little  further  north  it: 
is  associated  with  rye.  The  great  wheat-pro- 
ducing country  of  the  present  day,  however,  is 
the  United  States,  and  particularly  the  states 
of  the  northern  Mississippi  basin,  the  wheat 
production  of  this  region  sufllicing  not  only  for 
this  couutiy,  but  to  supply  the  surplus  demands 
of  the  countries  of  Europe.  This  great  wlieat- 
producing  region,  in  fact,  has  been  looked 
upon  as  the  wheat  granary  of  the  world,  but 
otlier  countries  are  now  coming  into  competi- 
tion  with  it,  particularly  th 3  Canadian  provinces 
lying  north  of  it.  At  present  there  are  more 
than  38,000,000  acres  in  the  United  States 
devoted  to  wheat  production,  the  total  crop 
being,  in  1890,  nearly  400,000,000  bushels,  in 
1891,  545,000,000  bushels.  Russia  comes  second 
in  acreage,  and  France  third,  while  India  has 
also  a  large  acreagfi  in  wheat. 

(2)  Script. :  (1)   HTSn  (chhittah),  (Gen.  xxx. 
14) ;  (2)  n3  (bar),    or  ^3  (bar)  (Amos  v.   11, 
viii.  5) ;  (3)  ]3T  (dagan)  (Num.  xviii.  12) ;  (4) 
niSn  (rhiphoth)  (Prov.  xxvii.  22). 
wheat-barley, ».    [Naked-barley.] 
wheat-drill,  s.    [Grain-drill.] 
"wheat-ear,  a.    An  ear  of  wheat, 

wheat-ecl,  s.  A  disease  in  wheat,  called 
also  Ear-cockle  and  Purples. 

wheat-fly,  s. 

Entom.  :  Cecidomyia  tritid;  a  yellow  and 
orange  coloux'ed  two- winged  fly,  about  a  tenth 
of  an  inch  long,  with  black  eyes,  the  female 
of  which  deposits  her  eggs  in  the  heart  of  the 
wheat  blossom.  These  eggs  soon  give  exit  to 
yellow  or  orange-coloured  larvae,  popularly 
known  as  red  maggots,  which  feed  on  the 
reproductive  organs  of  the  plant,  preventing 
the  seed  from  coming  to  perfection.  When 
full-grown  they  descend  the  stem,  and  undergo 
their  transformation  into  the  chrysalis  state 
in  the  earth. 

wheat-grass,  s. 

Bot. :  Various  species  of  Triticom  (q.v.). 
wheat-midge,  «. 

Entomology : 

1.  Cecidomyia  tritid.    [Wheat-flt.] 

2.  Lasioptera  obfuscata.  It  is  x  small,  tww- 
■winged  fly  of  a  black  colour,  with  habits  like 
those  of  No.  1. 

wheat-mildew,  s. 

Bot.  :  Pucdnia  graminis.     [Rubt,  s.,  11.] 

wheat-moth,  s. 

'Entom.  :  The  Grain-moth  (q.v.). 
wheat-Starch,  s. 

Micros. :  The  starch  or  flour  of  wheat,  fre- 
quently used  in 
the  adulteration 
of  mustard,  pep- 
per, &c.  It  can 
be  readily  identi- 
fied by  the  micro- 
scope, the  larger 
granules  being 
round  and  slightly 
flattened  on  one 
side,  the  smalle/ 
ones,  when  exam- 
ined by  a  higlt 
power,  being  dis- 
tinctly angular. 
Each  granule  has 
a  hilum,  or  central  spot,  and  many  of  the 
larger  ones  exhibit  faintly  marked  concentric 
rings. 


WHEAT-STARCH. 
(Magnified  lOO  diameters.) 


&te,  fat,  fixe,  amidst,  what,  i^U,  father ;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there ;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;  go,  pot, 
or,  wore,  wgJf,  work,  whd,  son ;  mute,  cub,  ciire,  ^nite,  cur,  rule,  full ;  try,  Syrian,    se,  oe  =  e ;  ey  =  a ;  qu  =  kw. 


whe  ate  ar — whe  el 
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Wheat'-ear,  s.  [Etym.  doubtful.  The  nnine 
has  been  explained  fi  oni  the  arrival  of  the 
bird  "when  1  he  wheat  is  in  the  ear;  but  the 
reason  is  fallacious  ;  for  the  wheatear  arrives 
in  Britain  before  that  jierind,  or,  according  to 
FnWer  {Worthies :  Si(ssex\  "because  fattest 
when  wheat  is  ripe,  whereon  it  feeds."  Some 
connect  the  name  with  A.S,  Aiwcei  =  keen,  a 
supposed  keenness  of  liearing  being  suggested 
by  the  decided  marking  of  the  feathers  near 
the  auditory  apertures.  Halliwoll  gives  Line. 
whitter  =  to  complain.  Smollett  (Travels, 
lett.  iii.)  says  the  name  is  corrupted  from 
white-arse,  wliieh  is  supported  by  the  French 
name  cul  blaTic,  and  the  English  names  White- 
tail,  White-r^lmp.] 

Ornith. :  Saxicofa  cenanthe;  called  also  the 
Fallow-cliat  and  Fallow-finch.  A  well-known 
Britisli  visitant,  arriving  about  the  early  part 
of  March  and  remaining  till  the  end  of  autu  nin. 
Length  about  six  inches;  upper  parts  light 
silver-gray,  with  patch  of  white  on  rump ; 
^,uill-feathers,  coverts,  middle  tail-feathers, 
and  tips  of  rectrices  (which  are  white),  deep 
blaclc ;  black  streak  from  edge  of  beak  to  ear, 
enveloping  the  eye  and  spreading  to  ear- 
covei-ts ;  breast,  orange-buff;  bellv,  white. 
These  birds  are  in  excellent  condition  in 
Augnst  and  September,  and  many  thousands 
are  taken  in  traps  every  year  for  tlie  table, 
under  the  name  of  British  Ortolans. 

"Thejwftf'tt^ctr  i-i  another  early  visitor.  It  is  Biip- 
posed  to  he  the  Lauve;itea  "sea-olae  bird  of  March,' 
but  I  believe  he  has  never  spoken  conclusively  on  the 
IMint." — at.  Jamss'a  Gazette.  March  9,  1887. 

Wheat'-en,  a.  [Eng.  wheat;  -en.}  Made  of 
wheat ;  "obtained  frou.  wheat. 

*'  Hia  diet  was  of  wheaten  bread, 
And  milk,  and  oats,  and  straw." 

Cowper  :  Epitaph  on  a  ffara. 

Wheat'-stone,  s.  [See  def.]  Sir  C.  Wheat- 
stone,  the  electrician  (1802-75). 

Wheatstone's  bridge,  ».     [Electric- 

EKIDGE.] 

•wheder,  pron.  or  conj.     [Whether.] 

Whee'-dle,  vj.  &  i.  [According  to  Skeat, 
probably  for  weedle,  from  Ger.  loedeln  =  to 
wag  the  tail,  to  fan,  from  we(Ul=  a  fan,  a 
tail,  a  brush  ;  M.  H.  Ger.  vxtdel;  O.  H.  G6r. 
wadol  =  a  tail.] 

A.  Trajisitive : 

1.  To  entice  with  soft  words  ;  to  gain  over 
by  coaxing  and  flattery  ;  to  coax,  to  cajole,  to 
flatter. 

"  A  fox  stood  licking  of  his  lips  nt  the  cock,  and 
wheedling  him  to  get  him  down."— L' Estrange :  Fablet. 

2.  To  gain  or  procure  by  flattery  or  coaxing. 

"  I  have  already  a  deed  of  settlement  of  the  best 
part  of  her  estate,  ^hich  I  wheedled  out  of  her ;  and 
that  you  shall  partake  at  ItaaL^—Congreve:  Way  of 
the  World,  iii. 

3.  To  gain  from  by  coaxing  or  flattery.  (Fol- 
lowed by  out  0/ before  the  thing  gained.) 

"  He  wheedled  Tillotaon  out  of  some  money."— JTii*- 
ViJiy  ■'  Bist.  Eng.,  ch.  xviii. 

B.  Intrans. :  To  flatter,  to  coax,  to  cajole. 
*•  A  laughing,  toying,  wJieedlinff.  Trhimp'ring  she." 

'  Jiowe  :  Jane  Shore.  1. 

Vhee'-dle,  s.  [Wheedlk,  v.]  EDticement, 
coaxing,  flattery. 

Wheed'-ler,  s.    [Eng.  v}heedl(e),  v. ;  -«r.]    One 

who  wheedles,  coaxes,  or  cajoles. 

D^eed'-^ng,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.    [Wheedle,  ■o.] 
A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  &  particip,  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  Assuhst. :  Coaxing,  flattering,  cajoling. 
"By  murm'ring,  tbheedlina,  stratagem,  and  force." 

Pope:  Wife  of  Bath,  \%^ 

trtieed'-Ung-ly,  adv.  [^n^.  wheedling ;  -ly.^ 
In  a  wheedling  manner;   with    coaxing    or 

flattery. 

'"Can't  you  do  nothing  for  him?'  she  said  wft««i- 
Ungly  "—J.  S.  Le  Fanu  :  Ina  Glaas  Darkly,  1.  248. 

Wheel,  •weol.  *wheele,  s.  [A.S.  Ivmdl, 
himohl,  hweowol ;  cogn.  with  Dut.  vriel;  liel. 
^61;  Dan-  hull:  8w.  hjul.} 

L  Ordinary  Language : 

1,  A  circular  frame  or  solid  disft  turning  on 
an  axis.  The  essential  feature  of  a  wheel  is 
rotation,  partial  or  entire.  Its  motion  may  be 
intermittent,  oscillatory,  or  continuous.  Its 
form  may  be  circular  or  otherwise ;  its  con- 
tour regular  or  irregular.  Its  function  may 
be  to  transmit  motion  or  to  modify  it.  Its 
application  may  necessitate  cogs  of  a  given 
form,  or  it  may  be  smooth,  its  surface  being 
free  from  contact  with  other  portions  of  the 


machine.  It  may  be  hollow,  for  the  convey- 
ance or  measurement  of  fluids  ;  or  it  may  be 
the  means  of  propulsion  of  fluids ;  or  con- 
versely it  may  be  propelled  by  them.  It  may 
form  a  support,  and,  by  rotation,  be  made  effec- 
tive in  assisting  transportation.  As  used  for 
vehicles,  the  wheel  has  cast-iron  hub  (nave)  and 
tii'e,  and  wrought-iron  or  wooden  spokes.  The 
felly  has  holes  flaring  to  the  outside,  so  as  to 
liold  the  ends  of  the  spokes,  which  have  coTiical 
heads  to  tit  the  openings.  The  inner  ends  of  tiie 
spokes  pass  tlirough  the  outer  rim  of  the  hub, 
and  are  secured  by  nuts.  The  insertion  of  the 
spokes  in  circles  near  the  ends  of  the  hubs 
gives  them  an  extended  base  or  bearing,  and 
strengthens  the  wheel  against  lateral  strain. 
Wheels  receive  different  names  according  to 
the  purpose  for  whii;h  they  are  used  :  as,  hal- 
ance-wheel,  cog-wlieel,  crmvn-wheel,  fly-wheel, 
paddle- ^vheel,  pinion-wheel^  scape-wheel,  tread- 
whed,  turbine,  &c.,  which  will  be  found  de- 
scribed under  their  respective  heads. 

2.  A  machine  for  spinning  yarn  or  thread  ; 
a  spinning-wheel  (q.v.). 

"  I  aee  the  eldest  dauj^hter  at  her  loheeT, 
Spiuiiiiigaiuaiu."        VVordsrooTih :  Excursion.  vL 

3.  In  the  same  sense  as  II.  1. 

4.  An  apparatus,  machine,  instrument,  or 
other  object  having  a  wlieel-like  sliape,  or  the 
essential  feature  of  which  is  a  wheel :  as — 

(1)  The  revolving  disc  used  by  potters  in 
modelling  ;  a  potter's  wheel. 

"  Then  I  went  down  to  the  potter's  house,  and,  be- 
hold, he  wrought  a  work  on  the  wheels." — Jeremiah 
xviii.  3. 

(2)  An  instrument  of  torture  formerly  used 
for  criminals  of  the  most  atrocious  class.  In 
some  places  it  consisted  of  a  carriage-wheel, 
on  which  the  criminal  was  xilaced  with  his 
face  upwards,  and  his  legs  and  arms  extended 
along  the  spokes.  On  the  wheel  being  moved 
round,  the  executioner  broke  the  victim's 
limbs  by  successive  blows  with  a  hammer  or 
iron  bar,  and  after  a  more  or  less  protracted 
interval  put  an  end  to  his  sufferings  by  two 
or  three  severe  blows,  calletl  coups  de  grdce 
(mercy-strokes)  on  the  chest  or  stomach,  or 
by  strangling  him.  In  Germany  its  use  lin- 
gered down  to  the  commencement  of  the  nine- 
teenth century. 


"  Let  them  pull  all  about  mine  ears,  present  me 
',  or  at  wild  horses' heels." 
Shakesp. :  Coriolanus,  iii  2. 


a.  pi 
itli 


•  (3)  A  circular  body,  a  disc,  an  orb. 

•  (4)  A  carriage,  a  chariot. 

"  A  carbuncle  of  Phoebus'  wheel." 

Sliakesp. :  Ci/mbeHne,  v.  L 

t5.  A  circular  motion ;  a  revolution;  rota- 
tion, circumgyration. 

"  According  to  the  common  Ticissltude  and  wTieel  »t 
things,  the  proud  and  the  iusoleut,  after  long  tram- 
pling upon  otherri,  come  at  length  to  be  trampled  upon 
xhemBeives."— South. 

6.  One  of  the  attributes  of  Fortune  as  the 
emblem  of  mutability. 

"The  giddy  round  of  Fortune's  wheel." 

Shakesp. :  Benry  F.,  111.  A. 

•  7.  The  burden  or  refrain  of  a  ballad. 

"  You  must  sing  a-down,  a-down, 
An  you  call  him  a-down-a. 
O,  how  the  wheel  beeomea  it  I" 

Shakesp. .-  Bamlet,  It.  S. 

n.  Technically : 

1.  Naut.  :  A  tiUer-whcel;  a  steering-wheel 
(q.v.). 

2.  Pyrotechnicft :  A  firework  of  a  circular 
shape,  which,  while  burning,  revolves  on  an 
axis  by  the  action  of  the  escaping  gas. 

If  1.  To  lyreak  upon  the  wJieel :  To  subject  to 
the  punishment  described  under  Wheel,  s., 
I.  4.  (2). 

2.  To  break  a  fly  (butterfly,  &c.)  on  the  whed : 

(1)  To  subject  to  a  punishment  out  of  all 
proportion  to  the  gravity  of  the  off'enee  and 
importance  of  the  offender. 

(2)  To  employ  great  means  or  exertions  for 
trifling  ends. 

3.  To  put  one's  shoulder  to  the  wheel :  [&uovi^ 

DBR,  5.]. 

4.  Wheel  and  axU:  A  modification  of  the 
lever  (q.v.),  and  one  of  the  mechanical  powers. 
Its  most  simple  form  is  a  cylindrical  axle,  on 
which  a  concentric  wheel  is  firmly  fastened, 
the  whole  being  suspended  horizontally.  When 
this  power  is  employed  to  raise  heavy  weights, 
the  weight  is  attached  to  a  rope  wound  round 
the  axle,  and  the  power  applied  to  a  rope 
placed  in  the  grooved  rim  of  the  wheel,  or  to 
a  handle  fixed  at  right  angles  iKfthe  rim  of 
the  wheel,  for  which  an  ordinary  winch  may 
be  substituted.    From  the  diagram  it  will  be 
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seen  tlint  this  machine  is  a  lever,  the  extremi- 
ties of  which  are  not  points  as  in  the  normal 
form  [Lkver,  s.],  but  the  circumference  of  the 
circles  (the  wheel  and  the 
axle),  whose  radii  are  c  a, 
CB  respectively.  Hence  the 
power  and  the  weight  are 
not  attached  to  particular 
points  in  these  circumfer- 
ences, but  to  cords  wound 
round  them ;  and  the  imagin- 
ary simple  lever  a  b  (formed 
by  joining  the  points  a,  b, 
where  tlie  cords  become  tan- 
gents to  the  circles)  remains 
unaltered  in  position  and  , 
niagiiitnde.  The  conditions  of  wheel  ano  axle. 
of  equilibrium  are  that  p  x 
c  A  =  w  X  c  B  ;  or,  since  the  circumferences 
of  circles  are  proportional  to  their  ladii,  that 
p  :  w  :  :  circumference  of  the  axle  ;  the  cir- 
cumference of  the  wheel  (or,  if  a  winch  is  em- 
ployed, the  circumference  of  the  revolution 
described  by  the  power). 

5.  Wheel  of  life  :  [Zoetrope]. 

6.  Wheelsvrithin  wheels:  A  complication  of 
circumstances,  motives,  influences,  or  the 
hke. 

-nrlieel-animalcules,  s.  pi.  [Rotifera.] 

*  wheel-band,  s.    The  tire  of  a  wheel. 

"Dispurpled  from   the  horses'  hoofs,   and  from  the 
wheel-bari<£ s  beat." 

Chapman  :  Bomer ;  Iliad  xi.  466. 

wheel-barometer,  s.    [Barometer.] 

wheel-barrow,  *  wheele-barrow,  s. 

A  sort  of  hand-machine,  consisting  of  a  frame 
with  two  handles  or  trams,  and  fi'eqnently  a 
box,  suiiported  on  a  single  wheel  and  rolled  by 
a  single  individual. 

"Who  [Flemmings]  had  brought  -their  horses  and 
cartes,  and  wheele-barro-wes.  and  plaiikes  for  their  bar. 
rowes  to  runne  v\>0M."—Bac1{,luyt :  Voyages,  ill.  693. 

w^heel-bird,  s. 

Ornith. :  One  of  the  many  popular  names  of 
the  Goatsucker  (Caprimulgus  eumpceus).  It 
has  reference  to  the  fancied  resemblance  of 
the  note  of  the  bird  to  the  noise  of  a  spinning- 
wheel. 

wheel-boat,  s.  A  boat  with  wheels,  to 
be  used  either  on  water  or  on  inclined  planes 
©r  railways. 

wheel-bug,  s.    [Arilub,] 

wheel-carriage,  s.  A  carriage  moved 
en  wheels,  as  a  coach,  gig,  waggon,  cart,  rail- 
way carriage,  &c. 

wheel-chair,  ».  A  bath-chair ;  an  io* 
valid's  chair. 

wheel-coulter,  s. 

Agric. :  A  sharp-edged  wheel  running  in. 
advance  of  the  breast  of  the  plough,  to  cut 
the  sod  or  weeds  in  the  line  of  the  furrow.  It 
has  long  been  used  in  the  fen-lands. 

wheel-cutting,  «.  The  operation  of  cut- 
ting the  teeth  in  the  wheels  used  by  watch 
and  clock  makers,  and  fur  other  mechanical 
purposes. 

wheel-flre,  s.  A  fire  encompassing  a> 
crucible  without  touching  it. 

wheel-guard  plate,  s. 

Ordn.  :  An  iron  'guard  on  each  side  of  the 
stock  of  a  field  or  siege  gun-carriage,  to  prevent 
its  being  chafed  by  the  wheels  when  turning. 
Used  also  on  carriages. 

wheel-horse,  s.     The  same  as  Wheeler. 

"  The  toheet-liorse  rider  of  one  of  the  captured 
Federal  teams  took  in  the  situation  at  a  glaucet"— 
Field,  Sept.  4,  1686. 

wheel-house,  s. 

Naut. :  A  kind  of  round  house,  built  over 
the  steering-wheel  in  large  ships,  for  the  shel- 
ter of  the  steersman. 

wheel-jack,  s.  A  lifting-jack  with  a  low 
toe,  to  catch  beneath  the  tire  of  a  wheel. 

wheel  -  lathe,  s.  A  lathe  for  turning 
rail  way- whe  els  and  other  large  work. 

wheel-lock,  s. 

*  1.  Firearms :  A  form  of  lock  consisting  of 
a  furrowed  wheel  of  steel,  whose  fiiction 
against  a  piece  of  flint  produced  sparks  whicb 
igni1>3d  the  priming. 

2.  Locksmithing :  A  letter-lock  (q.v.X 

wheel-ore,  s.    (Ger.  radelerz.] 

Min. .    A  name  given  by   the   miners  cf 


llSil,  hS^ ;  p6ut,  j<5^1 ;  cat,  ^ell,  chorus,  ^in,  bench ;  go,  gem ;  thin,  this ;  sin,  as ;  expect,  Xenophon,  e^ist.   -Ing; 
•cian,  -tian  =  shau,    -tion,  -Bion  =  shun ;  -tion,  -§ion  =  zhiin.    -cious,  -Uous,  -sious  =  shus,    -ble,  -die,  &c  =  b^U  d0. 
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wheel— whelp 


Kapuik,  Hungary,  to  a  variety  of  Boumonite 
(q.v.)  occurring  in  wheel-like  groups  of 
crystals. 

wheel-pit,  s.  A  walled  hole  for  the  heavy 
fly-wheel  of  a  train  of  rolls,  &c. 

wheel-plough,  s. 

1.  A  plough  supported  in  part  by  a  wheel  or 
wht;els  as  a  gauge  of  depth. 

2.  A  plough  with  a  wheel  in  the  space  be- 
tween the  landaide  and  mould-board,  and  re- 
ducing the  friction  of  the  plough  by  bearing 
the  weight. 

wheel-race,  j?.  The  place  in  which  a 
water-wheel  is  fixed. 

Wheel-rope,  s. 

Naut.:  A  rope  rove  through  a  block  on 
each  side  of  the  deck,  and  led  round  the  barrel 
of  the  steering-wheel  to  assist  in  steering. 
Chains  are  now  much  more  commonly  used 
for  tlie  purpose. 

wheel-shaped, a.  Shaped  like  a  wheel; 
rotate  (q..v.). 

wheel-swarf,  s.  A  clayey  cement  or 
putty,  made  in  Sheffield  from  the  dust  derived 
from  abrasion  of  the  grindstones,  and  used  in 
furnaces  where  steel  is  manufactured  for  coat- 
ing the  layers  of  iron  and  charcoal. 

wheel-tire,  s.  The  iron  band  which  en- 
circles a  wooden  wheel.    [Tire  (2),  s.] 

wheel-train,  s.  A  number  of  wheels  so 
arranged  that  the  revolution  of  one  causes 
the  revolution  of  all. 

wheel-window,  s. 

Gothic  Arch.  :  A  circular  window  with  radia- 
ting mnllions  resembling  the  spokes  of  a 
wheel.     [RosE-wiNDOW.] 

wheel -work,  s.  The  combination  of 
wheels  which  communicate  motion  to  one 
another  in  machinery,  the  motion  being  com- 
municated from  the  one  wheel  to  the  other  by 
belts  or  straps  passing  over  the  circumferences 
of  both,  or  by  teeth  cut  in  those  circumferences 
and  working  in  one  another,  or  by  cogs.  The 
most  familiar  examples  of  wheel-work  are  to 
be  found  in  clocks  and  watches. 

*  •wheel-worn,  a.  Worn  by  the  action 
or  traffic  of  wheeled  vehicles. 

"  The  chiiriots  bouuding  in  her  wJteel-wom  streets." 
Cowper :  Szpoatulation,  21. 

Wheel,  v.t.  &  i.     [Wheel  (1),  s.] 

A.  Transitive  : 

1.  To  cause  to  turn  on  an  axis,  pivot,  centre, 
or  the  like  ;  to  cause  to  revolve  or  rotate  ;  to 
give  a  circular  m.otion  to  ;  to  turn  round ;  to 
whirl. 

2.  To  convey  on  wheels,  or  in  a  vehicle 
mounted  on  wheels  :  as.  To  w7i£el  a  load  of 
hay.  earth,  &c. 

3.  To  make  or  perform  in  a  circle ;  to  give 
a  circular  direction  to. 

"  The  fierce  maliciouB  foe. 
Wheeling  round  his  watchfui  flight." 

Cowper :  Olney  Hymns,  xilv. 

4.  To  provide  or  furnish  with  a  wheel  or 
wheels :  as,  To  wheel  a  cart. 

B.  Intransitive : 

1.  To  turn  on,  or  as  on,  an  axis  ;  to  revolve, 
to  rotate. 

"The  inoon  carried  about  the  earth  always  shows 
the  same  face  to  us,  not  ouce  wheeling  upon  her  owu 
centre." — Bentley. 

2.  To  change  direction  ;  as  though  by 
moving  on  an  axis  or  pivot. 

"  Thus  step  by  step,  where'er  the  Trnjan  toTieel'd, 
There  swift  Achilles  comp»s»'d  round  the  field." 
Pope :  Homer ;  Iliad  xxiL  249. 

3.  To  make  a  circular  or  spiral  flight. 

"  The  sea-bird  wheeling  round  it,  with  the  din 
Of  wings."  Longfellow:  The  Lighthouae. 

4.  To  ride  a  bicycle  or  tricycle. 

"  One  young  girl  .  .  .  was  attended  by  a  youth  on  a 

bicycle,    who    wheeled    attentively    at   her   side." 

Century  JUagazine,  Sept.,  18M.  p.  643. 

*5.  To  roll  forward  or  along. 

"  Thunder  mixed  with  hail. 
Hail  mixed  with  fire,  must  rend  the  Egyptian  Kky, 
And  wheel  on  the  earth,  devouring  where  it  rolls." 
Milton:  P.  L.,  xii.  183. 

*6.  To  turn  oc  change  in  opinion ;  to  take 
a  different  side  or  course. 


*  7.  To  fetch  or  compass  ;  hence,  to  wander 
about. 

"  I  was  forced  to  inheel 
Three  or  four  miles  aiwut." 

Shakesp.  :  Coriotanus,  i.  6. 


wheel'-age  (age  as  ig),  s.  [Eng.  wheel,  s. ; 
•age.]  Duty  or  toll  paid  for  wheeled  vehicles 
passing  over  certain  ground. 

wheeled,  a.     [Eng,  wheel,  s. ;  -ed.]     Having 
wheels  ;  conveyed  or  supported  on  wheels. 
"  At  all  times  elaborate  exhibitions  are  made  on 
wheeled   vehicles."— i(crt&n0r'«  Magazine,   Aug.,   1890, 
p.  611. 

wheel'-er,  s.    [Eng.  wht&l,  v.;  -er.] 
1.  One  who  wheels. 
*  2.  One  who  makes  wheels ;  a  wheelwright. 

3.  A  wheel-horse,  or  the  horse  next  the 
wheels  of  a  carriage. 

4.  A  worker  on  sewed  muslin. 

wheel'- er-ite,  s.  [After  Lieut.  G.  M. 
Wheeler  ;  sufi".  -ite  (Min.),'] 

Min. :  A  resin  occurring  in  lignite  beds  of 
Cretaceous  age  in  northern  New  Mexico.  A 
mean  of  two  analyses  yielded  :  carbon,  72*97 ; 
hydrogen,  7'92  ;  agreeing  with  the  formula 
Tj^CgHeO),  where  n  equals  6  or  6, 

*  wheel' -  er  -  y,  s.  [Eng.  wheel,  ». ;  -ery.] 
Circumgyration,  revolution. 

"  With  curlings  and  .  .  .  tv/irlB  and.  wheeleriei." 
Barham :  Ingoldsby  Legends ;  The  TrvxtnU. 

wheel'-ing,  pr*.  pir.,  u.,  &  s.     [Wheel,  v.] 

A.  As  pr.  par. ,  £  particip.  adj. :  (See  the 
verb). 

B.  As.  subst. :  The  act  or  practice  of  riding 
a  bicycle  or  tricycle. 

wheel'-less,  a.  [Eng.  wheel,  s. ;  -less.]  Desr 
titute  of  wheels ;  without  wheels. 

"The  broken-down,  wheellesa.  sbaftlees  buggies."— 
Daily  Telegraph,  March  20,  18SG. 

wheel'- m3.n,  s.  [Eng.  wheel,  s.,  and  roan.] 
One  who  uses  a  bicycle  or  tricycle ;  a  cyclist. 

"  As  wheelmen  nowadays  so  greatly  abound,  the 
landlords  profit  by  this  arrangement  "—Ctmfurj/ 
Magazine,  Sept.,  1884,  p.  616. 

wheel'- wright  (gft silent),  ♦  wheele- 
wxight,  s.  [Eng.  wheel,  and  wright]  A 
man  whose  occupation  is  to  make  wheels  and 
wheeled  carriages. 

t  The  Wheelwrights  are  one  of  the  London 
Companies.     They  were  incorpoi-ated  in  1670. 

•  Wheel'-y',  a.  [Eng.  wheel,  s. ;  -y.]  Circu- 
lar ;  suitable  for  rotation. 

"  Give  a  wheely  form 
To  the  expected  grinder."       J.  Philips :  Cider,  il. 

wheen,  s.  [A.S.  hwene,  hwdsne.]  A  parcel ; 
a  number  of  persons  or  things  ;  a  quantity. 
(iScotch.) 

"  I  have  six  terriers  at  hame,  forbye  twa  couple  of 
fllow-hunds,  five  grewa,  and  a  wheen  other  dogs."— 
Scott:  Quy  Mannering,  ch.  xxii. 

wheeze,  s.  [Wheeze,  v.]  A  joke,  anecdote, 
or  dialogue  not  strictly  connected  with  a 
piece  that  is  being  played,  but  introduced  by 
an  actor  sometimes  with  the  assistance  and 
for  the  benefit  of  others.  Applied  also  to  the 
dialogues  between  the  songs  at  nigger  enter- 
tainments, and  to  the  jokes  of  circus  clowns. 
(Theat.  slang.) 

"  The  mHJi  who  propounds  conundrums  to  puzzle 
'Brudder  Bones,'  and  puts  on  the  most  solemn  air 
of  attention  while  the  comic  men  spin  out  their 
' wheezes.' "—Referee,  May  1,  1887. 


wheeze,  *whes-en,  v.i.  [A.S.  hwesan;  c£ 
leel.  hvcBsa  =  to  hiss  ;  Dan.  hvcese  =  to  hiss, 
to  wheeze.  Prob.  akin  to  weasand,  whisper, 
and  whistle.]  To  breathe  hard  and  with  an 
audible  sound,  as  a  person  affected  with 
asthma. 

"  Catarrhs,  loads  o'  gravel  1'  the  hack,  lethareies,  cold 
palsies,  raw  eyes,  dirt-rotten  livers,  wheezing  luugB," — 
Shakesp.  :  TroUus  <*  Crensida,  v.  L 

wheez'-y,  a.  &  s.    [Eng.  wheee(e);  -y.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Aflected  with  or  characterized 
by  wheezing.  (Used  either  of  a  person  or  of 
his  voice.) 

B.  As  subst. :  A  free  translation  of  Vinde- 
miaire  (Vintage),  the  first  month  of  the  French 
Republican  year. 

wheft.  s.    [Waft,  s.,  II.] 

whelk  (1),  s.    L-^  dimin.  from  wheal  (2)  (q.v.).] 

1.  A  small  pustule  or  pimple,  especially  on 
the  face ;  an  eruptive  protuberance  ;  any 
similar  protuberance. 

"His  face  is  all  bubukles  and  whelks,  and  knobs, 
and  fiames  o*  fire." — Shakesp. :  Henry  V.,  iii.  6. 

2.  The  skin  disease  technically  known  as 
Acne  or  Lycosis. 


Whelk  (2),  *  wilk,  *wylke,  a.    [A.S.  wiloe, 
weotac,  wehtc;   allied  to  weatecm  =  to  roll,  to 
walk    (q.v.).      Named    from    its    convoluted 
shell.    (Skeat.)} 
Zoology : 

1.  A  popular  name  for  any  species  of  the 
genus  Buccmum(q.v.);  specif.,  the  Common 
Whelk  (Baccinum  imdatum),  called  in  Scot- 
land the  Buckie,  or  Bucky.  It  is  one  of  the 
commonest  molluscs  of  the  northern  pg-rts  of 
the  northern  hemisphere,  occurring  from  low- 
water  mark  to  100  fathoms.  Shell  grayish  or 
brownish  white,  with  numerous  raised  ridges 
and  spiral  striffi.  The  whelk  is  much  used  as 
an  article  of  food  by  the  poorer  classes ;  it  is 
boiled  and  eaten  with  vinegar  and  pepper. 

2.  The  Periwinkle.  (In  this  sense  the 
spelling  is  generally  Wilk.)  [Littoeina, 
Periwinkle,  l.J 

whelk-tingle,  s. 

Zool. :  Nassa  reticulata,  the  Dog-whelk. 
These  Gasteropods  bore  into  shells  of  oysters 
with  their  rasp-like  tongues,  and  do  great 
damage  to  the  beds.  Common  on  the  English 
coast  at  low  water. 

*\rhelked,a.  [Eng.  whelk  (I),  s.;-ed.]  Marked 
with  whelks  or  protuberances. 

' '  Horns  whelked  and  waved  like  th'  enridged  sea.' 
Shakesp. :  Lear,  iv.  6. 

*whelk'-3?,  a.  [Eng. wfteiA; (2),  s. ;  -y.]  Shelly; 
in  the  shell. 

"  Ne  ought  the  whelky  pearles  esteeineth  hee." 
Spenser  :  Virgil ;  OnaL 

whelm,  *  whelm-en,  *  whelm-yn,  v.t.  &  i. 
[A  modification  of  Mid.  Eng.  whelven,  hwelfe 
=  to  overwhelm ;  cf.  Dan.  hvdlve  =  to  arch, 
to  vault  over.  The  final  m  is  due  to  the 
fact  that  whelm,  verb,  is  really  formed  from 
a  substautive  whelm ;  and  the  substantive 
whelm  stands  for  whelfm,  which  was  simply 
unpronounceable,  so  that  the  /  waa  perforce 
dropped.    (Skeat.)} 

A.  Transitive : 

I.  Literally: 

I.  To  overwhelm,  to  engulf,  to  submerge ; 
to  cover  by  immersion  in  something  that  en- 
velops on  all  sides. 

"  She  la  my  prize,  or  ocean  whelm  than  all  1 " 

Shakesp. :  Merry  Wioee,  11.  2. 

*2.  To  throw  or  place  over,  so  as  to  cover. 

"No  hodie  lighteth  a  candle  (saieth  he)  and  hideth 
it  in  a  priuie  derke  corner,  or  couereth  it  by  whelming 
a  busbell  ouer  i\,."—Udal:  Ltike  xi. 

II.  Fig. :  To  overwhelm,  to  brush,  to  ruin^ 
to  destroy. 

"  Some  accideutal  gust  of  opposition  .  .  . 
O'erturns  the  fabriok  of  presumptuous  reason. 
And  wtielms  the  swelling  architect  beneath  It." 
Johnson  :  Irene,  11.  t. 

*  B.  Intransitive : 

1.  To  overturn. 

2.  To  swell  up,  to  boil  up. 

"  The  water  is  euer  fresh  and  newe 
That  whelmetli  vp,  with  waues  bright" 

Homaunt  of  the  Hoiet 

3.  To  rise  I'ound  so  as  to  submerge  or  engulf. 

"The  waves  wTielm'd  over  him, 
And  helpless  in  his  heavy  arms  he  drown'd." 

Hryden :  Don  Sebastian,  i,  1. 

whelp,  *whelpe.  s.    [A.S.  hwelp;  cogn.  with 
Dut.  welp;  Icel.    hvelpr;    Dan.   hvalp ;  8w. 
valp;  O.  Swed.  hwalp;  M.  H.Ger.  we^,\ 
I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Literally : 

(1)  The  young  of  a  dog ;  a  pup  ;  a  puppy. 
"  The  rest  in  ihape  a  beagle's  whelp  throughout," 

Dryden  :  Cock  &  Fox,  120. 

(2)  The  young  of  a  beast  of  prey. 

•'  A  bear  robbed  of  her  whelps."— 2  Samuel  xvlL  B. 

2.  Fig. :  A  son  ;  a  young  man.  (Used  in 
contempt  or  sportiveness.) 

"  Two  of  thy  wJielps,  fell  curs  of  bloody  kind." 

Shakesp,  :  2'itus  Andronicus,  iLS. 
II.  Nautical : 

*  1.  A  species  of  ship,  probably  of  a  small 
kind. 

"Aboard  one  of  the  king's  ships  called  the  ninth 
whelp."— Brer eton :  Travels,  p.  164. 

2.  One  of  the  inclined  bars  on  a  capstan  or 
windlass,  upon  which  the  hawser  or  cable  is 
wound. 

whelp,  v.i.  &  t.    [Whelp,  s.] 

A.  Intrans. :  To  bring  forth  young.  (Said 
of  bitches  and  some  beasts  of  prey.) 

"  A  lioness  hath  whelped  in  the  streets. 
And  graves  have  yawu'd." 

Shakesp. :  Julius  Cessar,  11.  2. 

B.  Trans. :  To  brin^  forth,  as  a  bitch  or 


i&te.  f&t,  f^e,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father ;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there ;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;  go.  pot; 
or.  wore,  wol^  work,  wh6,  son;  mute,  ciib,  oiire,  unite,  cur,  rule,  fiiU;  try,  Syrian.    »,  oe  =  e;  ey  =  a;  qu  =  kw. 
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lioness  does :  lienee  to  brinj^  forth  or  produce. 
(Said  in  couteinpt.) 

"  Thou  hnst  whelncd  a  dog." 

.'ilui/.es/j. :  Tlmon,  ii.  2. 

Whelp'-less,  a.     ['Ei\g.ivhelp,s.  ;  -less.]   Hav- 
ing no  wlieips  ;  deprived  of  her  whelps. 

r^^   .,  .      ,  "Tlielniugfli-0 

That  haunta  the  tineas  in  her  lohefpless  ive 

Byn.n:  Lam.  M.  25. 

When,  *whan.  *whanne,  *  whenne,  adv. 

[A.S.  hicmiiu,  hwonne;  cogn.  with  O.  Dnt. 
ivaii;  Gotli.  hwan  ;  0.  H.  Ger.  hwamie;  Ger. 
waiin.  Oiiginallya  case  of  the  interrogative 
pronoun.  Aim  =  wlio  ;  cf.  Goth,  hwaim,  acms. 
masc.  of  hwa.s  ~  who;Lut.  <jvtini=^\\hen,  fi'om 
gii'is  =  wlio.]  1 

1.  At  what  or  which  time.  (Used  interro- 
gatively.) 

"  WAeJi  shall  these  things  be?"— J/a«A«f«  xxiv.  a. 

2.  At  what  or  whit-li  time.  (Not  interro- 
gatively), as,  I  do  not  know  when  he  will 
come. 

3.  At  the  time  that;  at  or  just  after  the 
moment  that.    (Us^-it  relatively.) 

"  He  hiitli  it  w?ie7i  he-caiuiot  uae  it." 

Hfiahesp. .  Jiiipe  o/  lucrece,  852. 

4.  At  which  time  (the  subordinate  clause 
being  logically  the  main  proposition) 

"The  time  was  oncevhen  tliou  uiiui'Ked  would'st 
vow. '  Shakesp.  :  Comedy  of  Mn-ors,  li.  2. 

5.  At  the  same  time  tliat ;  while  ;  while  on 
tlie  contraiy  ;  wliile,  instead,  whereas.  (Used 
in  the  manner  of  a  conjunction  to  introduce 
an  advei-sative  clanse  or  a  phrase  implying  a 
eonti-ast.) 

"  You  rul)  the  aore 
When  you  should  bring  the  i»laster." 

Shakesp.  :  Tempest,  ii.  1. 

6.  Winch  time;  then.  (Used  elliptically  as 
a  substantive,  and  preceded  by  since  or  till.) 

"  Till  wfien  go  seek  thy  furtiuie." 

Shakesp.  ■'  Troilas  £  Crestida,  v.  6. 

*  7.  Elliptically  used  as  an  exclamation  of 
impatience. 

"  irften/ Lucius,  wfteM/ awjilte,  Isayl" 

Shakesp. :  Julius  Ccesar.  II.  1, 

T[  When  was  fornieily  often  followed  by  a3 
and  that,  without  any  real  change  in  the  mean- 
ing. In  the  case  of  as  the  two  words  were  often 
spelt  as  one.     [Whenas.] 


When'-as,  adv.    [Bug.  when,  and  as.} 
1.  When. 

"  Whenas  the  Palmer  cnme  In  hfill," 

Scott :  Alartnion,  1.  2S, 

*2.  Whereas. 

"  Whenas  if  they  would  inquire  into  themeelves  they 
would  find  uo  such  laaXt^r."— Barrow. 

When9e,  *whennes,  *whens,  adv.  [From 
A.S.  hwwnan,  hwanon  =  whence,  witli  the 
adverbial  suffix,  -ss,  as  in  twice  (=  twies),  needs 
(nedes),  hence  (=  henneii)^  from  A.S.  heaTian  = 
hence).] 

1.  From  what  place.   (Used  interrogatively.) 

*'  Whence  cn.me  you  !  "—Shakenp.  :  Two  Gentlemen  of 
Verona,  iv.  1. 

2.  From  what  or  which  source,  origin,  cause, 
premises,  antecedents,  principles,  parts,  or 
the  like;  how.    (Used  interrogatively.) 

"  Whence  hath  this  man  this  wisdom  ?  "^Matthew 
Xiii.  54. 

3.  From  which  place. 

"Go . . . 
To  Rome,  whens  that  she  came." 

Gower:  C.  A.,  it 

4.  From  which  source,  origin,  cause,  pre- 
mises, antecedents,  principles,  facts,  or  the 
Uke. 


5,  For  which  cause ;  wherefore. 

"  Recent  urine,  distilled  with  a  fixed  alkali,  is  turned 
Into  an  alkaliue  nature  ;  whence  alkaline  salts,  taken 
Into  a  human  body,  have  the  ix)wer  of,  turning  its 
benign  salts  iuto  fiei'y  and  volatile,"— ./Ir&ufAnof.'  0-n 
AlimenU. 

^  (1)  From  wAence;  A  pleonastic  expression 
Often  met  with  in  literature,  and  rather  more 
emphatic  than  the  simple  whence. 

"  From  whence  come  wars  and  fightings  among  ye?" 
—James  iv.  J. 

*  (2)  Of  whence :  A  pleonastic  expression 
•qiuvalent  to  whence. 

"  He  ask'd  his  guide, 
What  and  of  whence  was  he  who  press'cT  the  hero's 
side?"  Dryden:  VirffU ;  j£neid  vl.  1,192. 

•wUenfe'-forth,  adv.     [Eng.  whence,   and 
firth.}    Forth  from  which  place. 

"  Whsne^forth  issues  a  warlike  steed  in  sight" 
Spender:  Muiopotmot, 

w!l&i9e-so-ev'-er,  when9e-s6-e'^r',  ad's   | 


[Eng.  whence;  so,  and  ever.]  From  wiiat  place 
soever  ;  from  what  ctiuse  or  source  soever. 

■    "  To  tlieRG  emotions,  whenetisne'i^  they  come  .  .  . 
1  would  give  utterance."       Woi'it^worth :  Jiecliise. 

*  wheny-ev'-er,  adv.     [Eng.  xohence,  and  ever.] 

Whencesoever. 

when-ev'-er,  ivlien-e*^r',  atiy.  [Ens:,  when, 
and  eve?-.]  At  what  eviiv  time  ;  at  what  time 
soever. 

*  whennes,  adv.    [Whence.] 

whfin-ao-ev'-er,  adv.  [Eng.  wlien;  so,  and 
ever.]    At  what  time  soever;  whenever. 

"  Whcnxoever  ye  will,  ye  may  do  them  good."— J/ar* 
XIV,  ". 

•wher,  adv.  or  conj.  [Seedef.]  A  contracted 
form  of  whether  (q.v.),    QVydiffc  :  John  vli.) 

where,  *  wber.  adv.  [A.S.  hwar,  hwcer,  a 
derivative  of  ?iiud  =  who ;  cogn.  with  Dut. 
wcutr ;  Icel.  himr ;  Dan.  Jivor ;  Sw.  hver; 
O.  H.  Ger.  hwdr ;  M.  H.  Ger.  lodr;  wd;  Ger. 
wo;  Gotli.  hwar.] 

1.  At  or  in  which  place.  (Used  interroga- 
tively.) 

"  W?tere  am  I  ?  "        Slidkesp. :  reniis  A  Adonis,  493. 

2.  In  what  position,  situation,  circum- 
stances, or  the  like.    (Used  interrogatively.) 

3.  At  or  in  which  place.    (Used  relatively.) 

"  I  know  tehere  yoM  nve." 

Shukexp. :  As  }'ou  Like  It,  v.  2. 

4.  In  what  case,  pnsition,  circumstances, 
or  the  like.    (Used  relatively.) 

5.  To  which  place,  whither.  (Used  interro- 
gatively.) 

"  Wh<m!  runn'st  thou  so  fast?"— Sfia&esp.  ,■  Comedy 
(if  EvTOJ-s.  lii,  2. 

6.  Whither.     (Used  relatively.) 

"  Ay,  but  to  die,  and  go  we  know  not  where." 

Shakesp. :  Jleasare  for  JUeaaure,  iit  1- 

7.  Wherever. 

"  Attend  me  where  I  wheel." 

Shahpsp. :  Coriolanus,  V.  7. 

*8.  Whereas.     (Used  as  a  conjunction.) 

**  And  w?iere  thou  now  exacteat  the  jjenalty  .  .  . 
Thou  wilt  not  only  loose  tlje  forfeiture." 

Shakiisp.  :  Merchant  qf  Vc7iice,  Iv.  L 

9.  From  what  place  or  source ;  whence. 

"  Where  have  you  this  ?    'Tis  fnlae  !  ' 

Shakesp.  :  A  iitony  &  Cleo2}atra,  ii,  1. 

^  (1)  WHiere  is  sometimes  found  used  as  a 
substantive  =  place,  situation,  position,  ifec. 
"  Thou  loscst  here,  a  better  whrre  to  find." 

Sliakesp.  :  Lear,  I.  1. 

(2)  ViHiere  is  largely  compounded  with  pre- 
positions, as  whereby,  wherein,  &.c. 

where'-a-bo^t,  adv.    [Eng.  where,  and  about.} 

1.  About  or  near  where  ;  near  whatorwhich 
place.  (Used  interrogatively),  as,  Whereabout 
did  you  drop  it  ? 

2.  Near  what  or  which  place.  (Used  rela- 
tively.) 

"  It  is  one,  said  he,  that  comes  from  whereabout  I 
dwelt." — Bunyan:  Pilgrim' s  Progress,  pt.  ii. 

*  3.  Concerning  wliich;  about  which;  on 
what  purpose  ;  why. 

■*  Let  no  man  know  anything  of  the  business  where- 
about  I  send  thee."— 1  Samjiel  xxi.  2. 

%  Whereabout  is  frequently  used  as  a  sub- 
stantive. 
•*  Hear  not  my  BtejM,  which  way  they  walk,  for  feat 
The  very  stones  prate  of  my  whereabout." 

Shakesp. :  Macbeth,  ii  1. 

Wh^re'-a-bo^tS,  adv.  [Eng.  whereabout, 
with  the  adverbial  suff.  -s.]  Near  what  or 
which  place ;  whereabout.  (Used  interroga- 
tively, relatively,  or  as  a  substantive,  in  the 
same  manner  as  whereabout.) 

Wh^re-^^',  conj.     [Eng.  where,  and  as.} 

1.  While  on  the  contrary ;  the  fact  or  case 
really  being  that ;  while  in  fact. 

"  Are  not  those  found  to  be  the  greatest  zealots  who 
are  most  notoriously  ignorant?  whereas  true  zeal 
should  always  begin  with  true  knowledge.  "—jSjorai; 
Sermons. 

2.  The  thing  being  so  that ;  considering  that 
things  are  so.  Implying  an  admission  of  facts, 
sometimes  followed  by  a  different  statement, 
and  sometimes  by  inferences  or  something 
consequent,  as  in  the  law  style,  where  a  pre- 
amble introduces  a  law. 

"  Whereas  wars  are  generally  causes  of  poverty,  the 
special  nature  of  this  war  with  Spain,  if  made  by  sea, 
is  liltely  to  be  a  lucrative  war. "— ZFucon, 

*  3.  Where.  (In  this  sense  often  written  as 
two  words.) 

**  At  last  he  spide,  whereas  that  wof  all  sguira 
...  Lay  tombled  in  the  mire," 

Spemer  :  F.  Q.,  III.  vii.  4B. 


Wliere-S.t',  adv.    [Eng.  where,  and  at.} 

*  \.  At  what.     fUscd   interrogatively:  as, 
Whereat  are  you  oflL-nded?) 
2.  At  which.     (Used  relatively.) 
"  Whereat  she  woudei-d  much." 

Spi-iiimr  :  F.  q..  III.  iv.  18l 

Whero-by',  adv.     [Eng.  where,  and  by.} 

1.  By  what.    (Used  interrogatively.) 

"  Whereby  aliall  I  know  this  t  "—Luke  i.  18. 

2,  By  wliich.     (Used  relatively.) 

"  Tiie  means  whereby  I  live." 

Shakesp.  :  .Verchant  of  Venice,  iv,  L 

wher~e'6r',  adv.  [See  def.]  A  contracted  form 
of  wherever  (q.v.). 

where'-fore,  adv.  &  conj.  [Eng,  wliere,  and 
for.} 

A.  As  odverh : 

1.  For  what  or  which  reason  ;  why.    (Used 
interrogatively.) 

"  Wherefore  hast  thou  rent  tliy  clothes? "—2  Kinffi 
V.  8, 

2.  For  which  reason,    (Used  relatively.) 

"  Wher^ore  by  their  fruits  ye  shall  huow  them.  -• 
Mate.  vii.  20. 

3.  For  what  purpose  ;  why. 

"  Wherefore  was  I  bom?" 

Shakesp. :  Richard  It.,  11,  S, 

B,  .^3  conj. :  Accordingly ;  so ;  in  conse- 
quence of  which. 

%  Wherefore  ia  sometimes  used  as  a  sub- 
stantive =  a  reason  why. 

"  Dispute  learnedly  the  whys  and  wherefores." 

Beaum.  &  Flet.  :  Jlule  a  Wife,  Ac,  iiL 

where-in'j  *  wher-in,  adv.  [Eng.  where, 
and  in.] 

1.  In  what  time,  place,  respect,  &c,    (Used 
interrogatively.) 

"  Wherein  have  you  been  galled  by  the  king?" 

Shakesp. :  2  Henry  IV.,  iv,  1. 

2.  In  which  ;  in  which  thing,  time,  respect^ 
book,  &c.    (Used  relatively.) 

"  Hath  for  hiiri  selffe  his  chare  araied 
WheHn  be  wolde  nde,"       Oower:  0.  a.,  I. 

■wliere-m-to',  adv.     [Eng.  where,  and  inio.] 

1.  Into  what.     (Used  interrogatively.) 

2.  Into  whii^h.     (Used  relatively.) 

"  Where's  the  pnlace  whereinto  foul  things 
Sometimes  intrude  not  ?  " 

Shakesp. :  Othello,  lii.  8. 

*  where'-ness,  s.  [Eng,  where;  -ness.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  having  a  place  or  position  ; 
ubi  cation. 

"  A  point  hath  no  dimensions,  but  only  a  wherenesM, 
and  ia  next  to  nothing."~ffreio  .■  Cosmoloffia. 

where-of  (f  as  v),  *  wher-off,  adv.  [Eng. 
where,  and  of.] 

1.  Of  what  or  which.  (Used  interrogatively.) 

"  Whereof  are  you  made  ?  "       Shakesp. :  Sonnet  &8. 

2.  Of  which.    (Used  relatively.) 

"Who  at  his  hand 
Have  nothing  merited,  nor  can  perform 
Aught  whereof  he  hatli  need." 

Milton  :  P.  L.,  It.  4Uk 

where-6n',  adv.     [Eng.  where,  and  on.] 

1.  On  whatorwhich.  (Used interrogatively.) 

"  Whereon  do  you  look  f "     Shakesp. :  ffamiet,  IiL  4. 

2.  On  which.    (Used  relatively.) 

*'  Infected  be  the  air  whereon  they  ride." 

Shakesp. :  Macbeth,  iv.  t, 

*  where-out',  adv.     [Eng.  where,  and  out.} 

1.  Out  of   which  or  wliat.      (Used  into 
rogatively.) 

2,  Out  of  which.    (Used  relatively.) 

■'  Where  no  leaf  blooms  or  blushea 
Save  this  whereout  she  crushes 
For  dead  men  d«idly  wine." 
A.  C.  Swinburne :  Garden  of  Proserptng. 

*  Where'-s6»  adv.  [Eng.  where,  and  so.}  The 
same  as  Wheresoever  (q.v,). 

where-so-e'er',  orfu.  [Seedef.]  A  contracted 
form  of  Wheresoever  (q.v,). 

wh^re-sd-e v'-er,  adv.    [Eng.  wJiere ;  so,  and 
ever.} 
1.  In  what  place  soever ;  in  whatever  place. 

"  Conquerors,  who  leave  behind 
Nothing  but  ruin,  wharesoe'er  they  rove." 

Milton:  P.  A,  iii.  79. 

•  2.  To  what  place  soever  ;  whithersoever. 
*'  The  uuiGe  pursues  me  wheresoe'er  I  go," 

Dryden.    iTodd.) 

*  where-thr6ugh'  (gh  silent),  adv.  [Eng. 
whsre,  and  through.}  Through  which ;  by 
reason  of  which. 

"  Deep    double    shells  wherethrough   the   eye-flower 
peers."  A.  V.  Swinburne:  Hondel. 


%^  t)6^;  pS^t,  jowl;  cat,  9011,  chorus,  (bin,  bez>Qh;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a^;  expect,  Xenophon,  e^ist.    ph  =  £ 
-caan.  -tian  ~  shan.    -tion,  -sion  =  shun;  -{ion,  -sion  =  zhuu.    -cious,  -tious,  -sions  =  shiis.    -ble,  -die,  die.  =  b^l,  d^L 
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Wliere-t6',  adv.     [Eng.  where,  and  to.] 

1,  To  what;  to  what  end.  (Used  inter- 
rogatively.) 

"  Whereto  tends  all  this?" 
Shakfgp.  :  ilidsummer  Night'x  Dreajn,  lit  2. 

2.  To  which.    (Used  relatively.) 

"  Whereto  we  have  already  attained." — Phil.  iii.  16. 

•  where-un-til',  adv.  [Eng.  where,  and  untU.] 
Wliereunto ;  to  what. 

"  We  know  it  tohereuntV  it  doth  amount." 

Shakesp. :  Love'i  Labour's  Lost,  V.  2. 

"Wliere-Uii'-to,  adv.     [Eng.  where,  and  unto.] 

1,  To  what ;  to  what  end  or  purpose.  (Used 
interrngatively.) 

2.  To  which  ;  after  which.  (Used  inter- 
rogatively.) 

Where-iip-on',  adv.     [Eng.  where,  and  upon.] 

1.  Ujion  ;  after  or  in  consequence  of  what. 
(Uaud  interrogatively.) 

2.  Upon  which  (thing). 

3.  In  consequence  of  or  immediately  after 
which. 

"  The  townsmen  mutinied,  and  sent  to  Essex ;  wfiere- 
upon  he  came  thither." — Clarendon. 

Wlier-ev'-er,  adv.  [Eng.  where,  and  ever.] 
At  or  in  whatever  place. 

"  Fear  not  that  time,  where'er  we  rore, 
Or  absence,  shall  abate  my  love." 

Cowper  :  To  Delia. 

Where-iinLth',  adv.     [Eng.  where,  and  with.] 

1.  With  what  or  which.  (Used  interroga- 
tively.) 

"  Wherewith  shall  I  sftve  Israel  ?  " — Judges  vi  16. 

2.  With  which.    (Used  relatively.) 

-John 

Where-with-al',  ad».  &  conj.  [Eng.  where, 
and  withuC] 

A,  As  adv. :  With  which  or  what ;  where- 
with. 

"  Wherewithal ahaW  we  be  clothed^" — ifatthewA.  21. 

B.  As  conj.  :  Upon  wliich;  whereupon. 

*'  Wherewithdll  unto  the  bartea  forest  he  fleeth." 
Wyat :  The  Lover  for  Skaine-fastnsss,  £c. 

^  Often  used  substantively  with  the  defi- 
nite article  in  the  sense  of  means,  and  espe- 
cially of  pecuniary  means. 

"  M.  ,    however,    had    not   the  wherewithal  to 

funiiuh  a  marriage  portion  of  seven  camels."— Auify 
Telegrapli,  Dec.  8,  1887. 

*wheme,  s.    [Quern.]    Ahandmill. 

"  Her  hands  are  on  the  wheme.  and  her  flngera  on 
the  distaff."— i)r.  Clarke :  Sermora,  p.  472. 

•wher'-ret,  *wliir'-ret,  v.t.  [A  freq.  of 
whir  (q.v.).j 

1.  To  hurry,  to  trouble,  to  tease. 

"  Dou't  keep  wherreting  me  with  your  DonBense." — 
BickeratajT:  Love  in  a  Villnge,  i.  5. 

2.  To  give  a  blow  on  the  ear  to. 

'•wher'-ret,  *-wliir'-ret,  ».  [Wherret,  v.] 
A  blow  or  box  on  the  ear. 

"  How  meekly 
This  other  fellow  here  rereivcs  his  whirrU.' 

Seaum.  <fr  Flct.  :  Nice  Valour,  ir. 

wher'-rjr  (1),*  wher-y,  *  whir-ry,  s.  [Icel. 
hver/r  =  sliifty,  crank  (said  of  a  ship) ;  Norw. 
hverv  —  crank,  unsteady,  swift,  from  IceL 
hver/u  (p.  t.  hvarf)=  to  turn.] 

1.  A  light,  shallow  boat,  seated  for  passen- 
gers, and  plying  on  rivera. 

"  Jnmes  was  conveyed  to  Millbank,  where  hocrossed 
the  Thames  in  a  wherry.^'  —  JUacaulay .-  Ilist.  Eng., 
ch,  ix. 

2.  A  light,  half-decked  fishing  vessel  used 
in  difrerent  parts  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland. 

Wher'-rj^  (2),  s.  [Wei.  c7iwerw=  bitter.]  A 
liquor  made,  from  the  pnlp  of  crab-apples 
after  the  verjuice  is  expressed.  (Sometimes 
called  Crab-wherry.)    {Prov.) 

Wher'-r^-man,  s.  [Eng.  wherry  (1),  and 
man.]    One  who  rows  a  wherry. 

*  wher-Uirough,  adv.    [Wherethrough.] 

*  wherve,  *.  [A.S.  hweorfan  =  to  roll.]  A 
balance  (?). 

"  So  fine,  so  round,  and  even  a  thread  she  [the  spider] 
Bpliuies,  hanging   ttitnuiito  ber.^i;1fe,  and  using  the 

ivAE'rItf.    nf  ht*y   nUFtiA    Hrultp   ifknKPMrl    i^f     ^    WheJUe/'"^!^. 


•  wher-wlth,  adv.    [Wherewith.] 

whet,  *  whette,  *  whet-ten.  v.t.  [A.S.  h^cet- 
tan  =  to  sharpen,  from  Jiwat  =  keen,  bold, 
brave,  fromO.  y;ix.  /twa/ =  sharp,  keen  ;  cogn. 
with  Dut.  wetten  =  to  sharpen  ;  Icel.  hvetja  = 


to  sharpen,  to  encourajic,  from  hvatr  =  bold, 
active,  vigorous;  Sw.  va.ttja=.  to  whet;  Ger. 
wetzen ;  O.  H.  Ger.  hwasin,  from  hwas  = 
sharp.] 

1.  Literally : 

(1)  To  sharpen ;  to  make  sharp  by  rubbing 
on  a  stone  or  similar  substance. 

"  The  bows  they  bend,  and  the  knives  they  whet." 
ScoU  ;  Lady  of  the  Lake,  iv.  25. 

(2)  To  rub  with  or  on  a  stone  or  similar  sub- 
stance for  the  purpose  of  sharpening. 

(3)  To  sharpen  generally. 

"  Here  roams  the  wolf,  the  eagle  wTtets  his  beak." 
Byron  :  Childe  Barold,  ii.  42. 

2.  Figuratively : 

(1)  To  make  sharp,  keen,  or, eager  ;  to  ex- 
cite, to  stimulate. 

"  The  usual  prefaces  amongst  such  people  to  whet 
each  other's  courage."— Ci«j-ert<io»i ;  Religion  &  Policy, 
ch.  ix, 

*  (2)  To  provoke ;  to  make  angry  or  acri- 
monious. 

'*  Since  Cassius  first  did  whet  rae  against  C:esar.' 
Shakesp. :  Julius  Cwsar,  it  1. 

*  ^  To  whet  on,  To  wliet  forward :  To  urge 
on ;  to  instigate, 

"  Whet  on  Warwick  to  this  enterprise." 

Shakesp. :  3  Itenri/  VI.,  1.  2. 

*whet,  s.    [Whet,  v.] 

1.  The  act  of  whetting  or  sharpening  by 
friction. 

2.  Something  which  whets  or  stimulates  the 
appetite. 

"  An  iv'ry  table  is  a  certain  wJiet ; 
You  would  not  think  how  heai-tlly  hell  eat.** 
Dryden  :  Juvenal  xi. 

wheth'-er,  *weth-er,  *  whed-ir.  prore., 
adj.,  &  conj.  [A.S.  hwoidher  —  which  of  two ; 
cogn.  with  Icel.  hvarr ;  M.  H.  Ger.  weder ; 
O.  H.  Ger.  hwedar;  Goth,  hwathar.  Formed 
with  comparative  suffix  from  hwd  =  who.] 

A.  Aspron. :  Which  of  two ;  which  one  of 
two.    (Used  interrogatively  and  relatively.) 
"  WJiether  of  those  twain  did  the  will  of  his  father?" 
—Matthew  xxi.  si. 

*  "R,  As  adj. :  Which  of  two. 

"  And  so  wrought, 
That  when  the  fatlier  him  bethought. 
And  sighe  to  whether  side  it  drougli." 

Oower  :  C.  A.,  11. 

C.  As  conjuiiction : 
*1.  Used  as  the  sign  of  a  question. 
"  Whether  is  not  this  the  sone  of  a  carpenter?" — 
Wycliffo:  Matthew  tluI. 

2.  Which  of  two  or  more  alternatives;  used 
to  introduce  the  first  of  a  series  of  alternative 
clauses,  the  succeeding  clause  or  clauses 
being  connected  by  or  or  by  or  whether, 

"  Thon  Shalt  speak  my  words  unto  them,  whether 
they  will  bear,  ox-whetlter  they  willforhear," — Usekiel 
ii.  7. 

T[  (1)  Sometimes  the  correlative  clause  ia 
simply  a  negative. 

"  You  have  said  ;  but  whether  wisely  or  no,  let  the 
forest  judge."— SftoAasp.  ;  As  you.  Like  It,  iiL  2. 

(2)  In  many  cases,  where  the  second  of  two 
alternatives  is  the  mere  negative  of  the  first, 
the  second  is  omitted,  and  wliether  stands 
without  any  correlative,  and  has  simply  the 
force  of  if. 

"  And  now  who  knows 
But  you, .Lorenzo,  whether  1  am  yours?" 

Shakesp.  :  Merchant  of  Venice,  ii.  9. 

^  Whether  or  no :  In  either  alternatire  :  as, 
I  will  go  wJiether  or  no. 

*  wheth'-er,  adv.    [Whither.] 

■wheth'-er-ing,  s,  [Etym.  doubtful.]  The 
retention  of  the  after-birth  in  cows. 

Whet'-ile,  s.    [See  def.] 

Omith. :  A  woodpecker  (q.v.). 
"  In  some  counties  a  Woodpecker  is  called  a  '  Whet- 
Ue,'  and  in  others  a  '  Wood  wale,'— two  words  which 
seem  to  have  the  same  derivation.  The  first  has  been 
Bupposed  to  be  merely  a  oorniutiou  of  whittle— a 
kuiie— formerly  written  'whyter;  but  a  still  more 
ancient  form  of  this  word  is  'thwitel,' which  renders 
the  conjecture  very  unlikely.  On  the  other  hand, 
'Wood  Wide,'  or  'Wood  wall,"  may  be  traced  from  '  Wit- 
wall,'  as  found  in  Hollyband's  flic(ioJia?-ie— cognate 
with  the  Low-Dutch  Weedewael,  and  the  Old-Geniiau 
Witievaal  ...  of  which  Whetile  is  but  an  enny  cor- 
ruption ;  and  it  is  certAin  that,  whatever  the  second 
syllable  may  mean,  the  first  is  only  wood—iu  old 
Anglo-Saxon  widu  ...  In  some  form  or  other  the 
word  occurs  not  unf  leguently  in  old  puema."— Farrell  : 
Brit.  Birds  (ed.  4th),  iL  461,  462. 

Whet'-slate,  s.  [Eng.  whet,  v.,  and  slate.] 
[Whetstone,  II.] 

whet'-stone,  s.    [A..^.hwaist6,n.]    [Whet,  v.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Lit.  :   A  piece  of  stone,  usunlly  a  rect- 

angnlnr  slab,     used   for  sharpening   r-utlery 

or  tools.    Scythe-stones  are  bellied,  and  taper 


toward  the  ends.  Many  varieties  of  stone, 
especially  of  the  slaty  kinds,  are  more  or  less 
perfectly  adapted  for  the  purpose.  Some,  how- 
ever, are  peculiarly  suited  for  imparting  a  fine 
edge  to  tools,  command  a  high  price,  and  are 
generally  used  in  the  workshop  as  oilstones. 

"  I'd  rather,  I. 

Be  like  a  whetstone,  that  an  edge  can  put 

Ou  steel,  though't  self  be  dull  and  cannot  cut." 

Bmt  Jonson :  Horace  ;  Art  ftf  Poetrjf. 

2.  Fig.  :  Anything  which  sharpens,  excites, 
or  stimulates. 

II.  Petrol. :  A  siliceous  clay-slate,  compact 
and  of  homogeneous  texture.  Used  fr-r  sharp- 
ening edge-tools.  Called  also  Whetsiate  and 
Whetstone-slate. 

^  *To  give  the  whetstone.  To  deserve  the  whet- 
stone :  Old  phrases,  in  which  the  whetstone 
is  associated  with  lying,  and  regarded  as  the 
proper  premium  for  accomplishment  in  that 
art. 

whetstone-slate,  s.    [Whetstone,  II.) 

*  whette,  D.(.    [Whet,  v.] 

whet'-ter,  s.     [Eng.  whet,  v.  ;  -er.] 

I.  One  who  or  that  which  whets,  sharpens, 
or  stimulates. 

"  The  air  upon  Banstead  Downs  is  nothing  to  it  for 
a  whetter ;  yet  1  never  see  it,  but  the  spirit  of  famina 
appears  to  me." — Congreve:  Love  for  Love,  I. 

*2.  One  who  indulges  in  whets  or  drams; 
a  tippler  ;  a  dram-drinker. 

"  The  whetter  is  obliged  to  refresh  himself  every  mo- 
ment  with  a  liquor  as  the  snufT-taker  with  a  powder." 
—Steele :  Toiler,  No.  141. 

whew  (ew  as  u),  interj.  or  s.  [From  the 
sound  made.  ]  A  sound  expressive  of  astonish- 
ment, aversion,  or  contempt. 

"  Lepel  fluppreased  a  wTiew."  —  ffannaj/:  Singleton 
Fonieiioy. 

whew  -  duck,  s.  [See  extract  under 
Wheweh.] 

whew  (ew  as  u),  v.i.  [Whew,  interj.]  To 
whistle  with  a  shrill  pipe,  as  plovers,    (Prov.) 

whew'-ell-ite  (whew  as  hu),  s.  [After 
the  late  Prof.  Whewell  of  Cambridge ;  suff". 
'ite  (Min.).'] 

Min. :  A  rare  monoclinic  mineral  occurring 
in  well-defined,  mostly  twinned  crystals  on 
calcite  (q.v.),  of  unknown  locality,  though 
suggested  by  Quenstedt,  from  Hungary.  Hard- 
ness, 2'5  to  275 ;  lustre,  vitreous  to  sub- 
resinous  ;  brittle  ;  fjacture,  conchoidaL 
Compos.  ;  an  oxalate  of  lime. 

whew'-er  (ew  as  u),  a.   [Eng.  whewj  v. ;  -er.] 

Omith. :  The  widgeon  (q.v.). 

"  The  note  of  the  Widgeon  is  a  shrill  whistle,  and  In 

some  parts  of  England  it  is  in  consequence  called  the 

Whew-duck  aud  W hewer. '—Farr ell;  Brit.  Birds  (ed. 

4th  J,  iv.  4U0. 

whey,  s.  [A.S.  hwasg;  cogn.  with  Dut.  hui, 
wei ;  cf.  Wei.  chwig  =  whey  fermented  with 
sour  herbs.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  The  serum  or  watery  part  of 
milk  separated  from  the  more  thick  or  coagu- 
lable  part,  especially  in  tlie  process  of  making 
cheese,  in  which  process  the  thick  part  is 
termed  curd,  and  the  thin  whey.  Various 
preparations  of  whey  are  medicinally  used  as 
sudorifics. 

"  Insight  of  the  fields  and  castles  which  they  re- 
garded as  theirown.  they  had  been  glad  to  be  invited 
by  a  i^easaut  to  partake  of  his  lohey  aud  his  potatoes." 
— Macaulny  :  Bist.  Eng.,  oh.  xiL 

2.  CAem. ;  [SERtrai^  2.]. 

*  whey  -  face,  s.  A  pale-Jkced  person. 
(Used  in  contempt.) 

"  What  soldiers,  whev-facef 

Shakesp. :  Macbeth,  T.  S. 

*  whey-faced,  o.    Pale-faced. 


whey'-ejf',  a.    [Eng.  whey ; -ey.}    Of  the  nature 
of  whey  ;  resembling  whey. 

"  In  sending  down  the  wheyey  part  of  the  blood  to 
the  reiues. "—BacDn;  Nal.  BitU 

whey'-ish,a.    [Eng.  whey ; -ish.]  Resembling 
whey ;  wheyey. 

"  Wretched  he  that  gualfB 
Such  wheyish  liquors."  J.  Philips :  Cider,  L 

Whey'-ish-ness,  s.     [Eng.  wheyish;    -wee.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  wheyish. 

*whjrb'-len,  *whib'-lm,  s.    [Etym.  doubt- 
ful,]   A  eunuch. 

"  God's  my  very  li^e,  he's  ft  very  mnndraket  or  else 
(Ood  b1e.sn  om)  one  of  those  ui/^fbfjfu,  and'chut's  worse." 
Dekker :  Bonest  Whore. 


I^te,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wot,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  p5t, 
or,  wore,  wgU,  work,  who,  son;  mute,  oiib,  ciire,  unite,  cur,  rule,  ftill;  try,  Syrian,    ae,  ce  ^  e;  ey  =  a;  qu  =  kw« 


which — whiggatchy 
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^rbi9h,  *  whillc,  *  wicli,  *  wuch,  *  whiche, 

*  wicho,  pro )i.  [A.a.  hwilCy  hwelc,  liicylc,  a 
coiitiactticl  form  of  TkuiKc  =  why-like,  from 
hiui,  hwy  =  why  (from  Mfd  =  who),  and  lie  = 
like;cogii.  with  O.  Sax.  hwilik,  from  kwi  = 
why,  and  i/fc  =  like;  O.  Fries,  hwelik,  hwelk, 
hivek;  Diit.welk;  leel.  7m/ifcr  =  of  wliatkiml, 
from  hvi,  instrumental  case  of  7ii?err  =:wlio,  and 
likr  =  like ;  Dan.  hvilksn  (masc),  hvilktt 
>(iieut.);  Sw.  hvUken,  hvilket ;  Ger.  welcher ; 
■O.  H.  Ger.  hwelik,  from  htveo  ^  how,  and  lik  — 
like ;  Goth,  hweleiks,  from  Mve  iiistnimental 
case  of  hwas  =  wlio,  and  leiks  =  like  ;  Lat. 
qualis  ~  of  what  sort.  As  an  interrogative 
prtnioun,  which  is  used  of  any  gender,  but  as 
a  relative  it  is  now  only  neuter.] 

1.  An  inteiTogative  pronoun,  by  which  one 
or  more  out  of  a  number  of  persons  or  things, 
frequently  one  out  of  two,  is  inquired  for 
■or  is  desired  to  be  pointed  out  or  definitively 
described. 

"  Which  of  you  conviiioeth  me  of  sin  ?  '* — John  vilL  46. 

2.  A  relative  pronoun,  serving  as  the  neuter 
^iwho,  and  having  as  its  antecedent  one  or 
more  pereons  or  things.  It  is  now  confined 
to  tilings;  sucli  expressions  as  "Our  father 
which  art  in  heaven "  being  now  obsolete. 
Sometimes  the  antecedent  is  a  clause  or  sen- 
tence :  as,  He  is  ill,  which  1  am  sorry  for. 

3.  Used  adjectively,  or  with  a  noun,  the 
relative  coming  before  the  noun. 

"  Wliat  !  whilke  way  in  he  gone  ?  he  gaii  to  me," 

Chaucer :  C.  T.,  4,076. 

4.  Used  as  an  indefinite  pronoun,  standing 
for  whichever,  any  one  which,  iliat  which,  tliose 
which,  or  the  like  :  as,  Take  which  you  please. 

^  (1)  Which  was  formerly  frequently  pre- 
ceded by  the. 

"  Do  they  not  blasi>heme  that  worthy  name  by  tJie 
which  ye  are  ealied  ?  "—James  ii.  7. 

(2)  Which  was  formerly  sometimes  followed 
by  as  or  that,  with  the  effect  of  emphasis  or 
de  Unite  ness. 

(3)  It  was  also  sometimes  followed  by  the 
iBdetiuite  article. 

"  I  shall  him  tellen  whiche  a  gret  honour 
It  is,"  Chnuce/" :  C.  T.,  6,875. 

(4)  Which  is  which:  Which  is  the  one  and 
Tvhich  the  other.  A  phrase  commonly  used 
to  denote  inability  to  distinguish  between  two 
persons  or  things. 

(5)  Which  sometimes  had  whose  as  its  geni- 
tive. 

"  Of  man's  first  disobedience,  and  the  fruit 
Of  that  forbidden  tree,  whose  mortal  taste 
Brought  death  into  the  world." 

Milton:  P.  L.,i.2. 

Whi9li-ev'-er,  whigh-so-ev'-er,  pron. 
[Eng.  which ;  -ever,  -soever J]  Whether  one  or 
the  other ;  no  matter  which.  (Used  both  as 
an  adjective  and  a  noun :  as,  Take  whichever 
road  you  please ;  whichever  o£  the  roads  he 
takes. 

t  whick'-en,  *.    fWicKEN.] 

whid,  s.  (Etym.  doubtfuL  Cf.  Welsh  ehwid 
=  a  quick  turn,] 

1,  The  motion  of  a  hare  running  but  not 
frightened. 

2.  A  lie.    (Burns :  Death  £  Dr.  Somhook.) 

Whid,  ».i.    [Whid.]    (Scotch.) 

1.  To  whisk  ;  to  move  nimbly. 

^  An'  morning  pouaaie  whiddin'  seea." 

Burnt :  To  J,  Lapraik, 

2.  To  lie,  to  fib. 

Wbi'-dali,  why'-dah,  «.    [Native  name.] 
Geog. :  A  maritime  province  of  Dahomey, 
on  the  Bight  of  Benin. 

vhidali-bird,  whydah-bird»  s. 

Ornith. :  The  Widow-bird  (Vidua  paradisea\ 
or  Broad-shafted  Whidah-biid,  from  equator- 
ial West  Africa.  Male  black  on  head,  back, 
and  tail;  brilliant  red  upon  the  nape  and 
lo\Yer  parts  of  the  body ;  female  brownish 
yellow  on  head,  breast  and  borders  of  wings 
rose  colour.  Length  of  body  about  five 
inches,  tail  eleven  inches ;  female  somewhat 
smaller.  The  song  is  simple  but  pleasing, 
and  these  birds  are  brought  to  Europe  in 
considerable  numbers  and  sold  as  cage  birds. 
They  are  generally  called  by  dealers  Birds  of 
Pai-adise,  and  sometimes  Paradise  Widow- 
birds.  Used  in  a  wider  sense  of  any  species 
of  the  genus  Vidua  (q.v.).  The  name  Widow- 
bird,  or  Widow,  is  also  applied  with  a  quali- 
fying epithet  to  allied  genera;  the  species 
of  Coliuspasser  being    popularly  known  as 


Mourning  Widows,  and  the  single  species  of 
Chera  (Ch&ra  cajf'ra)  as  the  Long-tailed  Widow- 
bird. 

whidah-finch,  whydaw-finch,  «. 

Ornithology  : 

1.  Tlie  Whidah-bird  (q.v.). 

,V  "^^^^  '"1'"^  o"  the  wing  Is  tlie  whydah-Jlnch.  remark- 
able  fur  tlio  euoruiouH  yliiiiiea  with  whiuli  the  ttvil  of 
the  male  bird  is  decorated  during  the  breeding  aeaaou." 
—  WaUace:  Geog.  Oist.  Animals,  i.  2fi4. 

2.  Any  species  of  the  genns  Vidua,  consist- 
ing of  trojiical  and  South- African  finches,  with 
long  wings  and  a  boat-shaped  tail,  the  two 
middle  featliers  of  wliich  become  excessively 
lengthened  in  the  male  in  the  breeding 
sejison,  and  drop  off  when  incubation  is  over. 
Most  of  the  species  seek  their  food  on  the 
ground,  generally  subsisting  on  grass  seeds 
and  insects;  but  they  pass  a  considerable 
portion  of  the  breeding  season  among  the 
branches  of  trees,  as  affording  the  most  con- 
venient situation  for  the  bestowal  of  their 
abnormally  long  tnils,  whilst  some  are  found 
inhabiting  the  reedy  parts  of  the  continent  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  great  rivers.  Their 
nests  closely  resemble  those  of  the  Weaver- 
birds,  Tlie  best  known  species  are  the  Vidua 
parctdisea  [Widow-bird]  and  V.  erythrovhyn- 
chus,  the  Red-billed  Whidah-finch,  which  is 
somewhat  smaller. 

*  whld-er,  adv.    [Whither.] 

*  whid-er-ward,  adv.    [Whitherward.] 

Trhifl^  *  weffe,  s.  [An  imitative  word.  Cf. 
puff,  pipe,  d'c. :  cogn.  with  Welsh  chioiff=:A 
whiff,  a  puff;  chwiffis  =  to  puff;  chwaff  —  a, 
gust ;  Dan.  vi/t  =  a  puff,  a  gust ;  Ger.  piff-paff, 
used  to  denote  a  sudden,  explosive  sound,] 
L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  A  sudden  expulsion  of  smoke,  or  the 
like,  from  tlie  mouth  ;  a  puff. 

•'  The  skipjier  he  blew  h.  whiff  from  his  pipe. 
And  a  scornful  Iiiu)fli  l.iuglied  he." 

LoiiffffllQw :   Wriifk  of  the  Hesperus. 

2.  A  short  blast  or  gust  of  air ;  a  gust  of 
air  conveying  some  smell. 

"  A  whiff 
Of  stale  debauch,  forth  issuing  from  the  aties 
That  Law  has  licensed."         Cowper:  Task,  iv.  459. 

3.  A  hasty  view  ;  a  glimpse.    (Prov.) 

4.  A  name  used  at  Oxford  and  other  places 
on  the  Thames  for  a  light  kind  of  outrigged 
boat.  It  is  timber -built  throughout,  thus 
differing  from  a  skiff*,  which  is  a  racing-boat, 
usually  of  cedar,  and  covered  with  canvas  for 
some  distance  at  the  bow  and  stern. 

IL  Ichthy. :  [Maby-soleJ. 

whiff,  v.t.     [Whiff,  s.] 

1.  To  puff;  to  emit  in  puffs  or  whiflk. 

2.  To  consume  in  whiffs ;  to  smoke. 

3.  To  blow  ;  to  carry  on  the  wind. 

"  The  smoke  took  him  [ Einiiedoclesl  and  lohift  bin 
np  into  tlie  moou." — Ben  Jonaon  :  News  from  the  Jfei* 
World. 

*  4,  To  carry,  as  by  a  slight  blast  or  puff  of 
wind  ;  to  blow. 

"  It  was  scornfully  whiffed  nalde.*— Carfjrfe  ;  J^eneh 
BevoL,  pt.  i.,  bk,  v..  ch.  iu 

*  5.  To  drink ;  to  consume  by  drinking, 
(Perhaps  in  this  sense  confounded  with  quaff.) 

"Gargantuawft^ed  the  gre&t  dr&ugbt.'~Vr<iuh9rt  : 
Eabelais,  bk.  i.,  ch.  xxxlx. 

•  whir-fet,  s.    [Eng.  whiff,  b.  ;  dirain.  auff. 
-et.)    A  little  whiff. 

whifT-ing,  s.     [Whiff.]    A  mode  of  fishing 
for  bass,  mackerel,  pollack,  &c.  (See  extract.) 

"  Whifflnff,  the  process  of  slowly  towing  the  bait 
(sculling  or  pulling  in  tlie  kiiown  haunts  of  th«  flah).' 
^Field,  Dec,  26,  1885, 

■whir-fle,  v.%.  &  t.    [A  frequent,  from  whiff,  t. 
(q.v.).J 
A.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  veer  about  as  the  wind  does. 
"  If  tlie  winds  wJUffle  about  to  the  south." — Dampitr: 
Disc,  of  Wiuds,  ch.  vi. 

*  2.  To  change  from  one  opinion  or  course 
to  another  ;  to  use  evasions ;  to  prevaricate ; 
to  be  fickle  and  unsteady. 

"  For,  Just  Ji3  int'rest  whiffled  on  his  mind. 
He  AuatoliHUs  left,  or  Thracians  join'd." 

Sarte:  Euloalu*. 

*  3.  To  drink,  to  quaff. 

*  B.  Transitive : 

1.  To  disperse  with  a  whiff  or  puff ;  to  blow 
away  ;  to  scatter,  to  dissipate. 

"  Wftf^  away  these  truths."— 3/or& 

2.  To  shake  or  wave  quickly. 


8.  (q.v.).] 


Whlf'-fle»  s.     [A  dimin.  from 
A  life  or  small  flute. 

whiffle-tree,  s.  A  bar  to  which  the 
traces  of  an  aninial's  harness  are  connected, 
and  wherebythe  vehicle  is  drawn  ;  a  wliipple- 
tree.  The  terms  hingle,  double,  and  tieble 
tree  are  more  convenient,  and  expressive  of 
tlieir  capacity. 

*  Whif '-fler,  s.    [Eng.  whiffle,  s.  ;  -er.] 

1.  One  who  whiffles ;  one  who  frequently 
changes  his  opinions  or  course  ;  one  who  uses 
shifts  or  evasions  in  argument;  a  tickle  or 
unsteady  person;  a  tiifler. 

2.  A  piper  or  lifer.  / 

3.  A  wand-bearer  to  head  a  procession  ;  an  ^ 
officer  who  led  the  way  in  piocessions,  and 
who  cleared  the  way  by  blowing  a  horn  or 
trumpet ;  any  person  who  led  the  way  in  a 
procession. 

"  Whifflerx  originally  headed  armies  or  processions 
as  tifors  or  pipei-s;  in  process  of  time  tlie  word, 
whifflers,  whiih  had  always  been  used  in  the  sense  of  a 
fJfer.  came  to  signily  any  pei'siiii  who  went  before  ia 
a  procession."— iJoitce.'  JllustrtUioiis  of  Shakegpenre. 

1  Hence,  a  harbinger  of  any  kind.  (See 
extract  under  Shoeino-horn,  II.  1.) 

whig  (1),  s.    [Whey.] 

*  1.  Acidulated  whey,  sometimes  mixed  witk 
buttermilk  and  sweet  herbs,  used  as  a  cooling 
beverage.    (Prov,) 

"  With  leeka  and  onions,  whig  aud  whey.* 

Breton  :  Works  of  a  I'oung  Wit, 

2.  Whey.    (Scotch.) 

Whig  (2),  *  whigg,  s.  &  a.   [For  etym.  see  ex- 
tract.] 

A.  As  s^lhstantive : 

Eng.  Hist. :  A  term  applied  to  the  mem- 
bers of  one  of  the  great  jiolitical  parties  in 
Great  Britain.  Originally  it  was  a  Scottisk 
term,  and  appears  to  have  been  tiist  used  ia 
Scotland  in  the  reign  of  Charles  I.,  and  ia 
England  in  that  of  Charles  II.  According  to 
Bisljop  Burnet's  account  (Own  Times,  bk.  i.) 
of  the  origin  of  the  word  : 

"The  Bouth-wKst  counties  of  Scotland  have  seldota 
com  enough  to  werve  tbem  all  the  year  round,  and  the 
northern  parts  producing  more  than  they  used,  those, 
in  the  west  went  in  summer  to  buy  at  Leith  the  stores 
that  Cfinie  from  the  north.  From  the  word  whiggam, 
used  ill  drivine  their  hoi-ses,  all  that  drove  were  called 
the  whiggamors,  contracted  into  whiga.  Now  in  the 
year  before  the  news  came  down  of  duke  Hamilton's 
defeat,  the  ministers  animated  their  people  to  rise 
and  march  to  Edinbm-gh  ;  and  tliey  came  up,  march- 
ing  on  the  head  of  tlieir  parishes,  with  an  unheard-of 
fury,  praying  and  preauhinK  all  the  way  as  they  came. 
The  marquis  of  Argyle  and  nis  party  came  and  headed 
them,  they  being  about  6,000,  This  whs  called  tlia 
'Wliiggamors'  Inroad';  and  ever  after  that  all  who 
opposed  the  court  came  in  contempt  to  be  oalled 
whigs. 

From  Scotland  the  term  was  transferred  to 
England,  and  was  applied  to  the  political 
party  opposed  to  the  Tories.  It  was  first 
assumed  as  a  party  name  by  those  who  were 
chiefly  instrumental  in  placing  William  III.  on 
the  throne.  As  a  political  tei-m  it  has  now 
almost  fallen  out  of  use,  being  superseded  by 
the  term  Liberal,  the  more  extreme  menibera 
of  which  party  have  assumed  the  name  of 
Radicals.  [Liberal,  Radical,  Tory,  Whioa- 
MORE.l  During  the  colonial  and  revolutionary 
period  of  the  United  States  the  term  Whig  waa 
applied  to  those  who  opposed  the  British  rule, 
those  who  favored  it  being  styled  Tories.  Ia 
1834  it  was  adopted  as  the  name  of  the  auo* 
ceasori  of  the  old  National  Republican  party. 
The  Whig  party  died  out  after  1852,  and  was 
auccaeded  by  the  present  Republican  party. 

B.  Aa  adj. :  Pertaining  or  relating  to  the 
\fliiga  ;  composed  of  or  proposed  by  Whigs. 

"Attaolied  to  the  Whig  party." — Burke:  Appeal 
from  the  Jfow  to  the  Old  Whigs. 

whig,  ».i.  &  t.     [Prob,  connected  with  A.& 
Miecgran  =  to  move,  to  agitate,  to  move  along.) 

A.  Jntrans.  :  To  move  at  an  easy  and  steady 
pace  ;  to  jog  along. 

"Was  whigging  caunily  awa*  hfune." — Scott:  Gup 
Mannerivg,  ch.  xxiv. 

B.  Trans, :  To  urge  forward,  as  a  harse. 
TT  Scotch  in  both  uses. 

whig'-ar-mbre,  whig'-ga-more,  s.  [Whio, 

s.]  A  whig  ;  a  term  of  contempt  applied  to  a 
Scotch  Presbyterian. 

"  It  isna  ctood  for  my  health  to  come  in  the  [fate  o' 
the  whigamore  bailie  bodies."— Sc»(i.'   Hob  ttoy,  ch. 


whigamores'  raid, 

IL  2.] 


[Enoaobment, 
*  Whig'-gar-chy,  *.     [Formed  from  whig,  »., 


boil,  boS^;  pout,  jo^l;  cat,  ^ell,  chorus.  9hiii,  bengh;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a§;  expect,  Xenophon,  e^ist.   -ing. 
-dan.  -tian  =  shan.    -tion,  -sion  =  shun ;  -tion,  -gion  =  zhun.    -cious,  -tious,  -sious  =  shiis.    -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  bel,  dfl. 
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whiggery— whimsicality 


,  a  return.    (Wycliffe:  1  Kings 


on  analogy  of  oligarchy,  &c.]    Government  by 
Whigs. 

"  They  will  not  recognise  aiiy  Eoveriimeiit  iii  Great 
Britniii  but  whlaqarchi/  ouly.  "—Hwtft .  Co7tduvt  of  tJte 
Allies.    (Ai)i>eiKlix.) 

whiff' -ger-^,  s.  fEng.  whig,  s. ;  -ery.]  The 
principles  of  the  Whigs  ;  Whiggism. 

Whig'-gisll,  a.  [Eng.  whig,  s. ;  -ish.]  Per- 
taining or  relating  tn  Whigs  ;  partaking  of  the 
principles  of  Wliigs  ;  characteristic  of  Whigs. 

"A  portiou  of  the  Tories,  with  their  old  leader, 
Daiiby,  at  their  head,  began  to  hold  Whiggish  lan- 
guage."—.l/rtCHu/oj/.*  Hist.  -Eng.,  ch.  vi. 

•IFhig'-gisli-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  whiggish;  -ly.]  In 
a  whiggish  manner. 

Whig^'-gism,  s.  fEng.  whig,  s.  ;  -ism.]  The 
principles  of  the  Whigs  ;  wliiggery. 

"  And.  though  he  had  never  been  factions,  his  i>oli- 
tlcal  uiiiniouB  bad  a  tiiige  of  H'higgtsm."—Macaulai/: 
Jfist.  Eng.,  ch.  viii. 

*  Wlug'-lmg,  s.  [Eng.  whig,  s.  ;  dimin.  suff. 
-ling.]  A  petty  or  insignificant  Whig.  (Used 
in  contempt.) 

whig-ma-leer'-ie,  a.  &  a.  [Etym.  doubtful.J 

A.  As  subst.  :  A  trinket,  a  nicknack,  a 
whim.     (Scotch.) 

"Naiie  o"  yere  whigmaleertes  and  cnrlieworlies." — 
Scott :  Rob  Roy,  ch.  xlx. 

B.  As  adj. :  Dealing  in  gimcracks ;  whim- 
sical. 

While,  *  whil,  *  whyle,  *  wyle,  s.  &  conj. 
[A.S.  hioil  =.  a  time  ;  cogii.  with  Icel.  hvlla  = 
a  place  of  rest,  a  bed  ;  Dan.  hvile  —  rest ;  Sw. 
Aui^a=rest;  O  H.  Ger.  hwila;  Ger.  weile; 
Gotli.  hweila  =  a  time,  season  ;  and  perhaps 
also  with  Lat.  rpiies  =  rest.] 

A.  As  substantive : 

1.  A  time ;  a  space  of  time ;  especially  a 
short  space  of  time  during  which  something 
happens,  or  is  to  happen,  or  be  done. 

"  I  for  a  while  will  leave  you." 

Shakesp.  :  Heasure  for  Measure,  v. 

*  2.  A  turn, 
xxiv.  20.) 

B.  As  conjicnction : 

1.  During  the  time  that :  as,  While  I  write 
you  sleep. 

2.  As  long  as  ;  whilst. 

"  Use  your  memory  ;  you  will  sensibly  experlenco  a 


3.  At  the  same  time  that. 

"  Painfully  to  pore  upon  a  book 
To  seek  the  light  of  truth  :  while  truth  the  while 
Doth  falsely  blind  the  eyesight  of  hia  look. 

Shahesp. :  Love's  Labour's  Lost,  L  1. 

"  While  then,  God  be  with  you  ! " 

Shakesp.  :  Jtfacbeth.  ill.  1. 

1"  (1)  The  whiU :  During  the  time  that  some- 
thing else  is  going  on  ;  in  the  meantime. 

"  Put  on  the  gown  the  while.' 

Shakesp. :  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,  i\.  S, 

(2)  Worth  while :  Worth  the  expenditure  of 
time  which  would  be  required  ;  worth  the 
time,  pains,  labour,  or  ex]iense  involved. 

*  (3)  While  was  formerly  used  in  exclama- 
tions of  grief:  as,  Alas,  the  while  t 

While,  v.t.  &  i.    [While,  s.] 
A,  Transitive : 

1.  To  cause  to  pass  pleasantly,  or  without 
languor,  irksomeness,  or  weariness.  (Usually 
followed  by  away.) 

"  Here  in  seclusion,  as  a  widow  may. 
The  lovely  lady  whilcd  the  hours  away! 

UmgfeUow :  Students  Tale. 

*  2.  To  spend. 

**  To  while  so  much  time  In  perusing  this  diaqnisi- 
iion."~Pegge:  Anecdotes,  p.  229. 

*  B.  Intrant.  :  To  loiter ;  to  pass  slowly. 

"To  pass  away  the  vMUng  momenW— Steele: 
Spectator,  No.  522. 

•  while'-mele,  adv.  [Eng.  while,  and  suff. 
-mete,  as  in  pieceTTieaZ,  &c.]    By  turns. 

"Tea  thousand  by  eche  moneth  tohilemele." — Wy- 
cliffe :  3  Kings  v.  14. 

•  while'-ness,  a.  {^ng.  while  ; -ness.}  Change, 

"  Aueutis  whom  is  .  .  .  uether  schadewlngof  i^ftile. 
nessoTtyaiQ.''— Wycliffe:  JamesL  17. 

•  Whil-ere',  *  whyle-are,  adv.  [Eng.  while, 
and  ere.]  A  little  time  ago  or  before ;  some 
time  ago ;  erewhile. 

"  Let  us  he  Jocund.    Will  you  troll  the  catch 
You  taught  me  but  whUeref" 

Shakesp.  .•  Tempest,  ill.  2. 

While§^  adv.  [Eng.  while,  with  adverbial  suff, 
-es.] 


*  1.  While ;  during  the  time  that ;  as  long  as ; 
at  tlie  same  time  that. 

"  Wliiles  his  most  mighty  father  on  a  hill 
Stood  smiling."  Shakesp. :  Henry  r.,  v.  2. 

2.  Sometimes  ;  at  times.    (^Scotch.) 

"For  a'  the  nonsense  maggots  that  ye  whiles  take 
into  your  head."— Sco« .-  Antiquary,  oh.  xxxviii. 


whil'-ing,  pr.  par.  or  a. 
*  whiling-time,  s. 


[While,  v.] 

A  time  of  waiting. 


"The  whiling.time,  the  gathering  together  and 
waiting  a  little  Ijefore  dinner,  la  the  most  awkwardly 
passed  away  of  any  in  the  four^aud-tweuty  houia."— 
Steele :  Spectator,  No.  448. 

whilk,  s.    [Whelk.] 

whilk,  pron.    [Which.]    (Scotch.) 

whil'-ly,  v.t.     [Prob.  connected  with  wheedle 
(q.v.).J  To  cajole  by  wheedling;  towhillywha. 

whil'-ly-wha,  whil'-ly-whaw,  v.t  &  i. 

[Whilly.] 

A.  Trans. :  To  cajole,  to  wlieedle ;  to  de- 
lude by  specious  pretences. 

B,  Intrans. :  To  utter  ca^iolery  or  wheed- 
ling speeches.    (Scotch.) 

whil'-ly-wha,  whil'-li-whaw,  ».  &  «. 

[Whillywha,  v.] 
A.  As  substantive  : 
1.  Idle  cajoling  speeches  ;  flummery. 

"Lenrn  the  way  of  blawiug  in  a  woman's  lug  wi'  ». 
your  whUlywhas  /  "—Scott :  Old  Mortality,  ch.  v. 


2.  A  shuffler. 


:gin  to  suspect  a  whillywha." — J.   Wil- 
brosiantE,  i.  119. 


B.  As  adj. :  Characterized  by  cajolery  ;  not 
to  be  depended  on. 

whil'-om,  ^  whil'-ome,  *  whyl-ome,  adv. 
[A.S.  hwilum,  dat.  of  hwil=a.  while.]  For- 
merly, once,  of  old,  erewhile. 

"  On  sloping  mounds,  or  in  the  vale  beneath. 
Are  domes  where  whiloTne  kings  did  make  repair." 
Byron  :  ChUde  Harold,  i,  22. 

whilst,  *whilest,  adv.  [Eng.  whiles,  with 
excrescent  (,  as  in  amidst,  amongst,  &c.] 
While. 

"  WhUst  your  great  goodness,  out  of  holy  pity, 
Absolved  him  with  an  axe." 

Shakesp. :  Henry  VIII.,  iii  2. 

*1[  The  whilst: 


(1)  In  the  meantime, 
"I'll    call  Sir  Tohy  the  whlUt."- 
Mght,  iv.  2. 


Shakesp:  Twelfth 


(2)  While. 

"The  -whilst,  amua'd,  you  hear." 

ThoiJisoii :  Castie  of  Indolence,  1. 18. 

whiLtn  (1),  s.  [Icel.  hvima  =  to  wander  with 
tlie  eyes,  as  a  silly  person  ;  vim  =  giddiness, 
folly.]  A  sudden  turn  or  start  of  the  mind  ; 
a  sudden  fancy ;  a  freak,  a  caprice, 

"  Touching  thy  harp  as  the  whim  came  on  thee." 
Matthew  Arnold :  Empedocles  on  Etna. 

H  For  the  difference  between  freak  and 
whim,  see  Fkeak. 

whim  (2),  s.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  A  hoisting- 
device  operated  by  horse-power,  to  wind  a 
rope  and  draw  a  kibble  or  bucket  from  a  mine. 
The  rope  is  passed  over  a  pulley  and  around  a 
drum  on  a  vertical  shaft  provided  with  a 
cross-bar,  to  which  a  pair  of  traces  is  con- 
nected.   (Also  written  whin.) 

TT  Whim  is  used  locally  =  mine,  s.  Thug 
Tnlly  Whim,  in  the  Isle  of  Purbeck=  Tally 
Mine. 

Whim-gin, «. 

Mining :  The  same  as  Whim  (2), 
whim-rope,  «. 

Mining:  A  rope  by  which  the  kibble  is 
attached  to  the  winding-engine  or  whjm. 

Whim-Shaft,  s. 

Mining:  The  shaft  by  which  the  stuff  Is 
drawn  out  of  a  mine. 

•whim,  v.i.  &  t.    [Whim  (1).  s.] 

A*  Intrans. :  To  indulge  in  whims ;  to  be 
subject  to  whims  or  capricious  fancies  ;  to  be 
giddy.    (Congreve:  Way  of  the  World,  iv.) 

B.  Trans. :  To  influence  by  whims  or  odd 
fancies. 

"How  he  came  to  be  whimmed  off  from  it,  a^  IiIb 
expi-eesiou  was." —  Ward :  Life  qf  Dr.  Henry  Move, 

W2lli3l'-hle,  a.    [Wimble.] 

Whim'-brel,  s.  [Etym.  not  apparent ;  prob. 
from  the  cry  of  the  bird,     Cf.  titterel] 

Orniih. :  Numenius  phreopus,  widely  distri- 
buted from  the  north  of  Europe  and  Asia  to 


the  north  of  Africa  and  Indiu,  visiting  Eng- 
land in  its  spring  and  autumn  migrations, 
occasionally  breeding  in  the  Shetland  Islands. 
It  resembles  tlie  Curlew  (q.v.),  but  is  smaller, 
and  has  a  proportionately  shorter  bill ;  length 
of  male  sixteen  inches,  female  somewhat 
larger.  Plumage  bright  asli-colour,  with 
streaks  of  brown  on  nei-k  and  breast ;  a  band 
of  yellowish-white  on  middle  of  head,  with  a 
wider  brown  band  on  each  side ;  belly  and 
abdomen  white;  feathers  of  back  and  scapu- 
lars deep  brown  in  tlie  middle,  boidered  with 
brighter  brown  ;  tail  ashy-brown,  with  oblique 
brown  bands ;  bill  blaokisli,  inclining  to  red 
at  base  ;  feet  lead-colour.  The  Whimbrel  is 
probably  the  "  Curlew-knave "  of  the  old 
Household  Books ;  its  flesli  is  still  e.steenied 
for  the  table,  and  its  eggs  are  as  highly 
valued  as  those  of  the  plover. 

*whim'-lmg.  s.     [Eng.  whim  (I),  s. ;  dimin. 
sutl'.  -ling.]    A  person  lull  of  wliims. 

"Go,  whimling,  and  fetch  two  or  three  grating 
loaves  out  of  the  kitching,"— /^tiattm.  £  Flet. :  Cox- 
comb, iv. 

*  whxm'-my,  a.    [Eng.  whim  (1),  s. ;  -y.]    Full 

of  whims ;  whimsical,  capricious. 

"The  study  of  RabbiiiicaJ  literature  eithet  &ai»  a 
man  whimtny,  or  in.ikes  him  so." — Coleridge. 

*  whimpe,  * whympe,  v.i.  [Low  Ger.  wemem, 

Ger.  wimmerfi  =  to  whimper.]    To  whimper. 

"There  shall  be  iutrac-tablles,  that  will  whimpe  and 
whine."— iniimer,-  Ser.  before  Edw.  Vl„  Mar.ch  22. 

whim'-per,  v.i.  &.  t.      [A  frequent,  from 
whimpe  (q.v.).] 

A.  Intrans. :   To  cry  with  a  low  whining 
voice ;  to  whine. 

"The  father  by  his  authority  should  always  stop 
this  sort  of  crying,  and  sileneo  their  whimpering."— 
Locke  :  On  Education. 

B.  Trans. :    To    utter   in  a  low,  whining 
tone  ;  as,  To  whimper  out  complaints. 

whim'-per,  s.   [Whimper,  v.]  A  low,  peevish 
or  whining  cry. 

"The  first  whimper  was  borne  upon  our  ears."— 
Field,  AL)ril  i,  1865. 

TF  To  be  on  the  whimper :  To  be  in  a  peevish, 
crying  state.     (CoUoq.) 


whim'-per-er,  s.     [Eng.  whimper, 
One  who  whimpers. 


-er.] 

[Whimper, 


whim'-per-ing,  pr.par.,  a., 

v.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  <!t  particip.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb.) 

C,  As  subst. :  A  low,  muttered  cry  ;  ,  a 
whimper. 

"  What  was  there  In  thy  purse,  thou  keep'st  such  a 
whimpering!"— Ben  Jonaon:  Gipsies  Metamorphosed. 

*wlum'-pled  (le    as  el),    a.      [Prob.   con- 
nected with  lohiviper.]   distorted  with  crying. 
"  This  whimpled,  whining,  purblind,  wayward  boy." 
Shakesp.  :  Love's  Labour's  Lost,  iii.  1. 

*Whim'-gey  (1),  s.  [Norw.  Jcvimsa;  Dan. 
vim^e  =  to  skip;  jump  from  one  thing  to 
another.]  [Whim  (1),  s.]  A  whim,  a  freak, 
a  caprice,  an  odd  fancy. 

"  I  can  feel 
A  whimsey  In  my  blood."       Hen  Jonaon  :  Volpone. 

Whim'-§e^  (2),  8,     [Whim  (2),  s.] 

1.  Mining :  An  engine  used  to  draw  up 
coals  ;  the  term  is  particularly  applied  to  the 
old  atmospheric  engines. 

2.  A  small  warehouse-crane  for  lifting  goods 
to  the  upper  storeys. 

*whitm'-9c^,  v.t     [Whimsey  (1),  «.]    To  fill 

with  whimseys  or  whims. 

"  To  have  a  man's  hruius  whimpled  with  his  wealth. ' 
— Beaum.  &  Flet.  :  Rule  a  Wife  &  have  a  Wife. 

Whim'-fic-al,  a.    [Eng.  whimsey);  4cal.] 

1.  Full  of  whims ;  capricious ;  having  fanci- 
ful or  capricious  fancies ;  odd. 

"  I*  still,  from  false  pride,  your  pangs  she  deride. 
This  wliimsical  virgin  forget." 

Byron  :  Reply  to  some  Verses. 

2.  Strange,  curious,  freakish. 

"  Offering  a  whimsical  insult  to  the  government."— 
Jilacanluy :  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  v. 

3.  Odd  in  appearance  ;  fanciful,  fantastic 

"I  am  not  for  adding  to  the  beantlful  edifloes  ot 
nature,  nor  tor  raising  auy  whimsical  superstructlira 
upou  her  \i\MiA.'— Addison  :  Spectator,  So.  98. 


whlm-si-cai'-i-tj?, « 

Whimsicalness, 


[Eng.  whimsical;  -Uy.] 


'The  whimsicality  of  my  father ■  brain  waa  far 
M-om  having  the  whole  honour  of  this."— S(er«e . 
Tristram  Shandy,  vol.  Ill,,  ch.  xxxili. 


late,  «at,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father ;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her.  there ;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;  go,  pot^ 
or.  wore,  W9U,  work,  whd.  son;  mute,  ciib,  cure,  qaite,  cur,  riile,  fiiU;  try,  Syrian,    ee,  C9  =  e;  ey  =  a;  qu  =  kw. 


■whimsically— whip 
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wMm'-^i-cal-ljf',  adv.  [Eng.  whimsical;  -ly.] 
In  a  whimsical  manner ;  oddly,  freakishly, 
fantastically. 

"  There  is  uot,  perhaps,  n  more  whimsically  dismal 
figure  la  uature."— (roId»nMft  ;  The  Bee,  No.  1.  [lutrud. ) 

Whim'-^i-cal-ness,  s.  [Eng.  whivisical  ; 
-ness.]  The  quality  or  state  o*  being  whim- 
sical ;  whimsical  disposition  ;  odd  temper. 

"Every  one  values  Mr.  Pope;  one  for  .  .  .  another 
for  his  whimsicalnes8.'~Popp :  Letter  to  Pr.  Blount. 


•  wlum'-i 


,  5.    [Whimsey.] 


*  Whim'-Wh^m,  s.     [A  reduplication  of  Eng. 
whim  (1),  s.]    A  plaything,  a  toy,  a  whim,  a 
fancy. 
"  They'll  pull  ye  all  to  "pieces  for  your  whimwhama.' 
Beaum.  A  Met. :  Little  Thi^. 

Whin  (1),  s.  [W'l.  chwyn  =  (1)  weeds,  (2)  a 
weed.  (Skeat.)  Prior  suggests  Dan.  hven  = 
bent  grass.] 

1.  Botany: 

(1)    One    of  the   popular    names    for   the 

fenus  Ulex,  and  especially  for  Ulex  eurc^ceus. 
t  is  the  common  name  of  that  species  in 
Scotland. 

1[  Used  in  the  pUiral  for  whin-bushes  grow- 
ing, as  they  do,  gregariously,  so  as  to  cover  a 
larger  or  smaller  space  with  a  thorny  brake. 
"  Mr.  Laidlay  drew  his 
whina."— Field,  Oct.  3,  1B8S 

t  (2)  Ononis  arvensis. 

2.  Petrol. :  Whinstone  (q.v.). 

whin-axe,  s.  An  instrument  used  for 
extirpating  whin  from  land. 

whin-berry,  5. 

Bot. :  The  genus  Vacciniura,  specially  V. 
Myrtillus. 

*  whin-bird,  s. 

Omith.  :  An  unidentified  bird ;  probably 
the  whinchat  (q.v.). 

"Great  vAriety  of  finches  aod  other  small  birds, 
whereof  one  very  small,  called  a  whin-bird,  marked 
with  five  yellow  sputa,  and  lesser  than  a  wren."— 
Braume  :  Jfor/olh  Birds. 

whin-bruiser,  s.  A  machine  for  cutting 
and  bruising  furze  or  whins  for  fodder  for 
cattle. 

whin  (2),  5.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  The  same  as 
Whim  (2). 

Whin  (3),  ».    [Wheen,  s.] 

Wllin'-^hat,  s.  [Eng.  whin  (1),  and  cAo(.] 
O-mith. :  Saxicola  rubetra,  closely  allied  to 
and  externally  resembling  the  Stonechat  (q.v.), 
from  which  it  may  be  readily  distinguished 
by  the  white  streaks  on  the  head  and  neck,  by 
the  absence  of  white  on  the  wing-coverts,  and 
by  the  border  of  rusty  yellow  on  the  feathers 
of  the  upper  parts.  [Cf.  extract  under  Whin- 
bird.]  It  arrives  in  England  about  the  end 
of  April,  and  nests  on  the  ground,  laying  four 
to  six  bluish-green  eggs,  and  producing  two 
broods  in  the  season.  Length  about  five 
inches. 

Whine,  vA.  [A.S.  hwinan;  cogn.  with  Icel. 
vhina  =  to  whiz,  to  whir ;  Dan.  hvine  =  to 
whistle,  to  whine;  Sw.  hvina  =  to  whistle ;  cf. 
Icel.  kveina  =  to  wail ;  Goth,  kwainon  =  to 
mourn  ;  Sansc.  kvan  =  to  buzz.] 

1.  To  express  sorrow,  distress,  or  complaint 
by  a  plaintive,  drawling  cry ;  to  moan ;  to 
complain  in  a  mean  or  unmanly  way. 

"  'Tis  true,  1  could  not  whive  nor  sigh, 
I  know  but  toobtain  or  die." 

Byron :  The  Giaour. 

2.  To  make  a  similar  noise.  (Said  of  dogs 
and  other  animals.) 

"  I  like  a  dog,  could  bite  ag  well  as  wAfns." 

Pope:   Wife  0/ Buth's  Prologue,  1&2, 

Whme,  s.  [Whine,  v.]  A  drawling,  plaintive 
tone ;  the  nasal,  puerile  tone  of  mean  com- 
plaint ;  mean  or  unmanly  complaint. 

"  Tiie  cant  and  whine  of  a  mendicant."— Cojj'an  ;  On 
the  Pastiona,  pt.  ii.,  ch.  iii. 

Whin'-er,  s.  [Eng.  whin(e),  v. ;  -er.]  One  who 
whines. 

"The  sect  of  whivers  or  grumblers  (for  it  deserven 
to  be  stigmiiti/,ed  by  no  very  honourable  name),  fur- 
nishes a  very  proper  subject  for  ridicule.'— Anoa." 
Winter  Eveningn,  even.  14. 

Whinge,  v.i.    [Whine,  v.]    To  whine   (Scotch.) 
"  If  ony  whiggish  whingin'  sot,  ^ 

To  blame  ijoor  Matthew  dare  man. 
Burnt:  Elegy  on  Capt.  Henderson.    {The  Epitaph.) 

Vlling'-er,  s.    [Whinyard.]    Asortof hanger 


used  as  a  knife  at   meals  and  in  broils ;  a 
poniard.    {Scotch.) 

"  Wi'  the  piatol  and  the  whinger  in  the  tae  hand, 

and  tiie  Bible  in  the  other."— Sco«.-  Old  Mortality, 

ch.  xiv. 


whin'-ing, 

[Whine,  v.] 


pr.  par.  or    a. 


whyn-ing, 

[Eng.  %ohining ;  -ly.'\ 


In 


whin'-ing-ly,  adv. 
a  whining  manner. 

Whin'-n^,  a.     [Eng.  whin  (1),  s. ;  -j/.] 

1.  Abounding  in  whins  or  furze-bushes.  ""^ 

"  Gateakale  being  a  whinny  place."  — A'icAe/MWi  * 
Burn  :   Westmoreland  A  Cumberland,  il.  310. 

2,  Abounding  in  or  resembling  whinstone. 

whin'-ny,  v.i.  [An  imitative  word  ;  cf.  Eng. 
whine,  and  Lat.  hinnio  =  to  whinny.]  To 
utter  the  sound  of  a  horse  ;  to  neigh. 

"  And  tho  he  were  ns  naked  aa  my  nail. 
Yet  he  could  whinny  then,  and  wag  the  tail." 

Drayton  :  The  JUoon-Calf. 

whin'-ny,  s.  [Whinny,  v.]  The  act  of  whin- 
nying; a  neigh. 

whin-stone,  *  quhin-stane,  *  qnhyn- 
stane,  s.  [Etym.  doubtful ;  prob.  from  Eng. 
lohin  (1),  and  stone.] 

Petrol. :  A  term  used  in  Scotland  as  synony- 
mous with  greenstone  (q.v.),  but  applied  by 
miners  and  quarrymen  to  any  hard,  resisting 
rock  which  comes  in  the  way  of  their  opera- 
tions.   (Page.) 

*whin'-yard,  *wlun'-i-ard,  s.  [Etym. 
doubtful ;  perhaps  from  A'S.  winnan  =  to 
figlit ;  and  gmrd  =  a  rod,  a  yard.]  A  sword 
or  hanger. 

"  He  Buatch'd  his 


Butler :  ffudibrat,  I.  ii 

whip,  •  whip-pen,  *whyp-pyn,  v.t.  &.i. 
[Original  meaning,  to  move  rapidly  ;  cf.  Dut. 
wippen  —  to  skip,  to  hasten,  to  flog ;  Low 
Ger.  wippen,  wuppen  =  to  go  up  and  down, 
as  on  a  seesaw ;  Dan.  vippe  =--  to  seesaw,  to 
rock:  Sw.  vippa  =  to  wag,  to  jerk,  to  flog; 
Ger.  wippen  =  to  move  up  and  down,  to  see- 
saw, to  flog;  Gael,  cuip  =  a  whip;  Wei. 
chwip  =  a  quick  turn  ;  chwipio  =  to  move 
briskly  or  nimbly.  The  h,  therefore,  appears 
not  to  have  belonged  to  the  word  originally.] 

A.  TraTisitive : 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  To  move  suddenly  and  quickly;  to  take 
or  seize  with  a  sudden  motion ;  to  snatcli ; 
to  carry,  convey,  or  move  suddenly  and  ra- 
pidly. (Generally  followed  by  a  preposition, 
as  away,  off,  out,  up,  &c.) 

"  The  sultan,  fiirions,  called  a  mute,  and  said. 
•  o  Musta,  straightway  wfti?*  me  off\\\B  head.' 

T.  B.  Aldrich  :  The  World's  Way. 

2.  To  make  to  turn  or  rotate  with  lashes  : 
as,  To  whip  a  top. 

,3.  To  strike  with  a  whip  or  lash,  or  with 
anything  tough  and  flexible  ;  to  lash. 

"  Wee  were  constrained  to  beat  and  whip  on  onr 
horses."— ffacftiu.v(."  Voyages,  i.  112. 

4.  To  furnish  with  a  whip,  scourge,  birch, 
or  the  like ;  to  flog, 

"  Let  them  be  whipp'd  through  every  market  town, 
till  they  came  to  Berwick,  whence  they  .earn*."— 
Sh<ike8p.:  2  Henry  VI.,  ii,  1. 

5.  To  drive  with  lashes. 

*'  Conaideratlon  like  an  angel  came, 
And  whipp'd  th"  offending  Adam  out  of  hira." 

Shakesp.  :  Henry  V,,  1.  1. 

*  6.  To  thrash  ;  to  beat  out,  as  grain,  by 
striking  :  as.  To  lohip  wheat. 

*  7.  To  lash  in  a  figurative  sense;  to  treat 
with  cutting  severity,  as  with  sarcasm,  abuse, 
or  the  like. 

"  Wilt  thou  wjfi/pthine  own  faults  in  other  menf* 
Shnhesp.  :  Timon,  v.  1. 

8.  To  beat  into  a  froth,  as  eggs,  cream,  Ac, 
with  a  whisk,  fork,  spoon,  or  the  like. 

9.  To  fish  by  casting  a  line  on  a  stream. 
[Flyfishino.] 

10.  To  beat,  to  overcome,  to  surpass.  (Amer. 
slang.) 

*  11.  To  sew  slightly ;  to  form  into  gathers : 
as.  To  whip  a  ruffle. 

12.  To  sew  over  and  over,  as  the  two  sel- 
vages of  stuffs  stitched  together. 

11.  Naut. :  To  hoist  or  purchase  by  means 
of  a  rope  passed  through  a  single  pulley. 

B,  TntraiisUive: 

1.  To  move  or  turn  nimbly ;  to  start  sud- 
denly and  run  ;  to  turn  and  run. 

"  In  fight  he  sets  ii)>  his  tails,  and  whips  aboiite, 
tnmiiie  his  taile  to  the  eiieuiia"- /".  Holland  :  Ptinic, 
bk.  viii.i  ch.  xxiv. 


2,  (See  extract), 

"She  and  Scully  robbed  a  sailor  in  Devonshire- 
gtreet,  and  Scully  was  giulty  of  what  is  known  In 
Eillij)gagat6  as  whip  pi  ng— Lti^t  is,  being  interpreted, 
keeping  part  of  the  plunder,"  —  Pall  Mall  Oazeitt, 
Feb.  1, 1683. 
^  \.  To  whip  in : 

(1)  Intransitive: 

(a)  To  act  as  whipper-in  (q.v.X 
"  Also  whipped-in  for  some  time  to  the  Bedale."-* 
neld,  Nov.  19,  1887. 

(6)  To  come  last. 

" whipped  in,  and  to  the  astonishment  of  every 

one  an  exti'aur(Unn,ry  stand  was  uxaA^."— Daily  Tele- 
graph, July  1,  1885. 

(2)  Trans.  :  To  keep  from  scattering,  as 
hounds  in  a  hunt;  hence,  to  bring  or  keep 
the  members  of  a  party  together,  as  in  a  legis- 
lative assembly. 

2,  To  whip  off:  To  drive  hounds  oR"  a  scent. 

"  The  difBcult  nature  of  the  covert,  and  the  fact 
that  they  were  nnmiiig  in  view,  prevented  houuda 
'being  whipped  off  a.t  thii  outset."— Field.  April  4, 1886. 

3.  To  whip  the  cat : 

(1)  To  practise  the  most  pinching  parsimony. 
(Prov.) 

(2)  To  work  from  house  to  house  by  the 
day,  as  a  tailor,  dressmaker,  carpenter,  or  the 
like.    (Prov.) 

"  Mr.  Hugh  Hallburton  dilates  upon  the  custom  ot 
'  whipping  the  cat'—i.c.,  working  lor  people  at  their 
houses,  as  was  once  the  wont  of  Scottish  tailors.  A 
minister  who  fills  (mother's  pulpit  (for  a  considera- 
tion} Is  equally  saidto 'flog  pousa.'"— at  t^amei'j  Co- 
zette.  May  2,  1B88. 

whip,  whippe,  s.    [Whip,  v.] 
I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  An  instrument  used  for  driving  horses 
and  other  animals,  or  for  correction  ;  com- 
monly consisting  of  a  handle,  a  thong  of  plaited 
leather,  and  a  lash  of  plaited  hemp  or  other 
fibre.  Frequently,  however,  tlie  handle  and 
thong  are  in  one  piece,  forming  a  t-apering 
flexible  rod ;  riding-whips  are  made  in  this 
way- 

"  To  thy  speed  add  wings, 
Lest  with  a  wliip  of  scorpions  I  pui  sue 
Thy  lingring."  Milton:  P.  L.,  11.  70L 

2.  A  coachman,  or  driver  of  a  carriage. 

"  None  of  the  Loudon  whips  .  .  .  wear  wiga  now."— 
SJieridan  ■  /iivals,  i.  l. 

3.  A  whipper-in. 

"  The  first  whip  was  unlucky  in  meeting  with  a 
nnnty  accident  some  two  or  three  weeks  back." — Field, 
Oct.  15,  1887. 

4.  An  endless  line,  used  in  saving  life  from 
a  wreck, 

"The  whip  passes  rapidly  toward  the  wreck,  and 
arriving  there  the  sailors  make  fast  the  tail-block  in 
accordance  with  the  directions  on  tlie  tally-board,  and 
show  a  signal  to  the  shore,"— iSfrifiTier'a  Magazine, 
Jan,  1880,  p.  330. 

5.  A  flag  used  for  signalling. 

6.  The  arm  of  a  windmill,  on  which  a  sail  is 
extended  ;  also  the  length  of  the  arm  reckoned 
from  the  shaft. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Naut.  :  A  form  of  hoisting-tackle.  A 
single  whip  is  the  most  simple  purchase  in 
use.  If  the  fall  of  the  rope  of  a  single  whip 
be  spliced  round  the  block  of  another  whip,  it 
becomes  whip  on  whip,  or  whip  and  runner. 
Thus  two  single  blocks  afford  the  same  pur- 
chase as  a  tackle  having  a  double  and  a  single 
block,  with  much  less  fiiction. 

2.  Parliamentary  {English) : 

(1)  A  member  who  performs  the  important 
duties  of  looking  after  the  interests  of  his 
party,  and  who  secures  the  attendance  of  as 
many  members  as  possible  at  an  important 
division. 


(2)  A  call  made  upon  the  members  of  a 
party  to  attend  in  their  places  at  a  certaia 
time,  as  when  an  important  division  is  ex- 
pected. 

"Urgent  whips  have  been  issued  by  both  sidea"— 
Pall  Mall  Gazette,  Nov.  D,  1662. 

*  TI  Used  as  an  exclamation  =  immediately. 

"  You  are  no  sooner  chusc  in,  but.  whip/  you  are  at 
proud  as  tile  devi], '—CfiJ/f/Ziije  ■  Oothnm  Election. 

^  (1)  The  whip  loith  six  Strings:  [Six,  H  (2)]. 

(2)  Whip  and  derry  : 

Mining :  An  arraiigeinent  for  raising  the 
kibble,  by  means  of  a  rope  merely  passing 
over  M  i)ulley  and  atUiched  to  a  hnibe. 

(3)  Whip  antl  riuiner  :  IAVhip,  ».,  11.  1.1. 

(4)  Whip  and  spur  ;  Wifli  tliP  £;reat^.';t  lia'^tc. 

■'  Riicli  stmin'h  p..leniii;k 
Came  whip  and  spur.uiwl  dasli  il  tiu.i'  thin  nml  thick.' 
J'ope      DanciaU,  Iv,  IS?. 


Mil,  h6^;  pdlt,  JcS^l;  cat,  jeU,  chorus,  9I1I11,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as ;  expect,  Xenophon.  exist,   ph  =  t 
•«ten,  -tlan  =  Si^n.   -tion,  -slon  =  shun ;  -tloa,  -§ion  =  zhun.   -clous,  -Uous,  -sioua  =  shus.   -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  h?l,  djL 
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"whipcan— whir 


whip-cord,  5. 

1.  OTd.  Lang. :  A  hard-twisted  cord  of  which 
lashes  for  whips  are  made. 

"  O  lor  a  lash  of  tohip-cord."-~Ben  JtmMon :  Tale  of  a 
Tub.  ii.  L 

2.  ^ot. :  The  genus  Chordaria. 

♦  whip-cordy,  u..  Like  whip-cord  ;  sin- 
ewy, iniiscular. 

■'  The  bishop  woiiderfiill?  hale  aud  wftip-cordy."— Bp. 
WUbcr/orce,  iu  Life,  ii.  3^6. 

whip-^rane,  s.  A  crane  of  simple  con- 
struction, for  wliipping  or  -juicklv  hoisting 
goods  in  unloading  vessels. 

Whip-graft,  s. 

Hart. :  A  graft  made  lay 
cuttingthe  scion  and  stock 
in  a  sloping  direction,  so 
as  to  fit  each  other,  and 
by  inserting  a  tongue  in 
the  sciou  into  a  slit  on  the 
stock. 

Whip-graft,  v.t.  To 
gT-dft  by  the  method  de- 
scribed under  Whip  - 
gi-aft,  s.  (q.v.). 

'whip-hand,  s.     The       whip-ukaft. 
hand  in  which  the  whip 
is  held  in  riding  or  driving ;  hence,  fig.,  power, 
advantage. 

T[  To  get  or  Tiave  the  wMp-hand  of:  To  get 
or  have  the  advantage  over. 

"A  Bcheine  to  get  the  whip-hand  of  the  owner." — 
flUrZd,  Dec.  24, 1887. 

*  'whip-king,  s.  A  ruler  of  kings ;  a 
king- maker. 

"  Eichaitl  NeviH,  that  ■whipJAng."  —  f.  EoHand: 
Camden,  \>.  STl. 

whip-lash,  s. 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  The  lash  or  striking  end  of  a 
whip. 

"  Have  tohip-laah  well  knotted  aud  cartrope  luongh." 
Tiuier:  Husbandrie. 

2.  Bot. :  Cliorda  Jiluvu 

Whip-maher,  s.     One  who  makes  whips, 

whip-net,  s.  A  simple  form  of  network 
fabric  produced  in  the  loom  by  a  systematic 
crossing  of  the  warps. 

Whip-on-whip,  s.     [Whip,  s.,  II.  1.] 

Whip-poor-Will,  s. 

Ornith. :  Caprimulgits(Antrostomus)vociferus, 
a  Goatsucker  common  in  the  eastern  parts  of 
the  United  States.  It  is  about  ten  inches 
long ;  plumage  tawny  brown,  much  mottled 
and  indistinctly  marked  witli  small  transverse 
bands,  top  of  the  head  streaked  with  black, 
and  a  narrow 
white  collar  on 
throat.  The 
popular  name 
of  the  bird  is 
derived  from 
the  cry,  which 
bears  some  re- 
semblance to 
these  words. 
Nuttall  {Omi- 
thai.  United 
States)  says 
that  "in  the 
lower  part  of 
the     state    of  whip-poor-will. 

Delaware     he 

found  these  birds  troublesomely  abundant  in 
the  breeding  season,  so  that  the  reiterated 
echoes  of  'whip-poor-will,  ' whip-peri-will,' 
issuing  from  several  birds  at  the  same  time, 
occasioned  such  a  confused  voclFeration  as  at 
first  to  banish  sleep."  The  habits  of  the  bird 
are  like  those  of  the  European  Goataucker. 

[Ca  PRIM  U  LOUS.] 

"Whip-ray,  s.  The  same  as  Stinq-ray. 
So  called  from  its  long  and  slender  tail. 

whip-roll,  s. 

Weaving :  A  roller  or  bar  over  which  the 
yam  passes  from  the  yarn-beam  to  the  reed- 
By  tlie  pressure  on  the  whip-roll  the  rate  of 
let-off  (q.v.)  is  adjusted. 

whip-round,  s.  A  collection  or  sub- 
scription aoiong  friends  or  neighbours. 

"I  Her]  neighbours,  who  knew  that  she  had  no  money, 
lii^titiit"<l  11  whip-round,  and  soon  raised  the  ueceiifiary 
amount  "—EcAo.  Nov.  2;t,  1367. 

whip-saw,  s.  A  thin,  narrow  saw-blade, 
stniiicd  in  a  frame,  and  used  as  a  compass- 
saw  in  following  curved  lines. 


whip-Shaped,  a.  Shaped  like  the  lash 
of  a  whip.     [Flaqellifgrm.] 

whip-snake,  s. 

Zool. :  Any  species  of  the  family  Dryiophidae. 
They  may  be  readily  distinguished  by  their 
excessively  slender  back  aud  tail,  which  has 
been  compared  to  the  thong  of  a  whip,  and 
long  and  narrow  head,  which  ends  in  a  pro- 
truding rostral  shield  or  in  a  flexible  snout. 
They  are  arboreal  in  habit,  usually  green  in 
colour,  and  feed  on  birds  and  lizaids.  Wallace 
puts  the  genera  at  five  and  the  species  at 
fifteen,  all  from  the  tropical  regions. 

whip-socket,  s.  A  pocket,  usually  on 
the  edge  of  the  dash-board,  to  hold  the  whip. 

*  Whip-Staff,  s. 

Navt. :  A  piece  of  wood  fastened  to  the 
helm,  which  the  steersman  holds  in  his  hand 
to  move  the  helm  and  turn  the  ship.  (Bailey,) 

whip-Stalk,  s.    A  wliip-stock. 

whip-stick,  s.  The  handle  of  a  whip ;  a 
whip-stock. 

whip-stitch,  v.t. 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  To  sew  slightly  ;  to  whip. 

2.  Agric. :  To  half-plough  or  rafter  (q.v.). 
(Prov.) 

whip-Stitch,  5. 

*  1.  A  tailor.    (In  contempt.) 

*  2.  A  hasty  compositiou.    (Dryden.) 

3.  Agric.  :  A  sort  of  half-ploughing,  other- 
wise called  raftering.    (Prov.) 

whip-stock,  s.  The  rod  or  handle  to 
which  the  lash  of  a  whip  is  fastened. 

"  He  broke  his  whip-stock." 

Two  Noble  Kinsmen,  L  t, 

Whip-Tom-Kelly,  s. 

Ornith.  :  Vireosylvia  calidris,  a  native  of  the 
West  Indian  Islands ;  plumage  olive-brown 
above,  under  parts  white,  top  of  head  ash- 
coloured.     [Vireosylvia.] 

"  This  bird,  in  Brown's  Tlistory  of  Jamaica,  is  called 
Whip-tom-kellff,  from  the  supposecf  resembianue  of  its 
notes  to  these  articulate  sounds,  and  this  po^^^lar 
aui>ellatiou  has  been  ^ven  it  by  various  other  writers, 
Mr.  Gosse.  liowever,  in  hia  Birds  of  Jamaica,  calls  this 
bird  *  John-to-whit,'  and  can  find  no  resemblance  Id 
its  notes  to  the  words  referred  to."— Buirrf,  Brewer,  <fr 
Ridgivay  :  Birds  ofJTorth  America,  i.  861. 

whip-tongue,  s. 

Bot. :  Galium  Aparine.    [GoosEORAsa.] 
whip-womx,  s. 

Zool. :  Any  species  of  the  genus  Tricho- 
cephalus  (q.v.). 

"They  are  sometimes  called  whip-worms,  the  thick- 
ened iaody  answeriue  to  the  handle  of  the  whip."— 
Quain  :  IHct.  Med.  (ed.  1883),  p.  i,6&9. 

'  whip'-can,  s.     [Eng.  whip,  and  can.]     A 
boon  companion ;  a  hard  drinker. 


•whip'-cat,  a.  [Eng.  wfi-ip,  and  mi.]  Drunken. 
"  With  iMhipcat  bowllug  they  kept  up  a  merrjr  carous- 
ing." Stanyhurst :  Virgil ;  JEneid  lii,  367. 

whip'-orop,  s.     []Eng.  whip,  and  croy,  s.  (1).] 

Bot.:  (1)  Pynts  Aria;   (2)   Viburnum  Lan- 

tona;(3)  VihurtiumOpidus.  {Britten dt Holland.) 

•whip'-jack,  ""  whippe-jack,  s.  [Eng. 
whip,  and  jack.']  A  vagabond  who  begged  for 
alms  as  a  distressed  seaman ;  hence,  a  general 
term  of  reproach  or  contempt. 

"  One  Bouuer  (a  bare  whippejack).''—Maitland  :  Re- 
formation, pt  74. 

*  whip -mas-ter,  s.  [Eng,  whip,  and  master.] 
A  flogger. 

"He  ia  a  ^evAsrvhipmaster  than  Buaby himself." 
■^BaUey  :  Apoph.  of  Erasmus,  p.  56. 

whip'-per,  s.    [Eng.  whip,  v. ;  -er.] 
L  OrdUiary  language : 

1.  One  who  whips,  particularly  one  who  in- 
flicts the  penalty  of  legal  flogging  »r  whip- 
ping. 

2.  A  coal-whipper  (q.v.). 

"  3.  Something  superexcellent. 

"This  relique  here  la  a.  whipper."—ffei/wood :  Four 
P.'/s. 

II.  TecJinically : 

1.  Church  Hist. :  The  Flagellants  (q.v.). 

"A  brood  ol  mad  hereticka,  winch  arose  in  the 
church;  whom  they  called  Fla^ellantes,  'the  toJUp- 
pers.'"—Bp.  Hall:  Women's  fail. 

2.  Spinning:  A  simple  kind  of  willow  or 
willy. 


whipper-in,  s. 

1.  Hunting:  A  man  employed  tO'  keep  tha 
hounds  from  wandering,  and  to  whip  them  in 
if  necessary  to  the  line  of  scent. 

"  He  WHS  .  .  .  made  what  spoi'tsmen  call  wMpper' 
in,"— Fielding :  Joseph  Andrews,  bk.  i,,  ch.  il. 

2.  Pari. ;  The  same  as  Whip,.  5. 

whipper-snapper,  s.  Au  msigBi&cant^ 
diminutive  person  ;  a  whipster. 

"  There  spoke  up  a  brisk  little  aomebody, 
Critic  aud  whipper-snapper  iu  a  rage 
To  set  things  right." 

B.  Browning:  Beaaustion's  Adventure. 

^  Often  used  adjectively. 

"A  parcel  of  whipper-snapper  sparks."- FJsZdin^ 
Joseph  Andrews,  bk.  iv.,  eh.  vL 

whip'-piiig,  pr.  par.y  a.,  &  s,    [Whip,  v.\ 
A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  <&  particip.  adj. :  fSe» 
the  verb). 

C.  As  subst. :  The  act  of  punishing  with  a 
whip;  the  act  of  flogging;  the  punishment 
Inflicted. 

"  Do  not  flay  him  who  deservea  alon« 
A  wliipping  (or  the  fault  that  he  hath  doue." 

Creech:  Horace ^  Sat.,  iH.  1. 
II  In  mediaeval  timesin  England  the  punish- 
ment of  whipping  was  inflicted  on  persons  of 
low  rank  convicted  of  petty  larceny  and  other 
small  offiences.  By  Act  1  George  IV.,  c.  57, 
this  punishment  was  abohshed  in  the  case 
of  women.  The  Act  26  &  27' Vict.,  c.  44,  extends 
whipping  to  males  of  any  age  convicted  of 
robbery  with  violence,  such  as  garroting.  Ia 
the  United  States  whipping  does  not  exist  aa 
a  punishment  except  in  the  State  of  Delaware, 
in  which  it  is  retained  in  the  caae  of  minor 
offences,  such  as  larceny.  In  Europe  the  most 
frightful  example  of  it  was  that  formerly 
practiced  in  Russia,  the  whipping  with  the 
knout,  in  which  the  victim  often  died  under 
the  lash.  It  is  now  abolished.  Whipping  was 
formerly  common  in  the  army  and  navy,  but 
haa  been  replaced  by  milder  punishments. 

*  Whipping-lboy,  s.  A  boy  formerly  edu- 
cated with  a  prince  and  punished  in  his  stead, 
(Fuller  :  Church  Hist,  ii.  382.) 

*  whipping-Cheer,  s.  Flogging,  flagel- 
lation, chastisement. 

"  She  shall  have  whipping-eTieer  enough,  I  warrant 
her."— iSf/in*M/>. ;  2  Henry  J  K,  V.  4. 

*  Whipping- crust,  s.    (See  extract.) 

"  I'll  give  thee  .white  wine,  red  wine  .  .  .  inalmaey 
and  whipping-crust." — Marlowe:  Doctor  Fatuius,  ii.  S. 

whipping-hoist,  s.  A  steam  hoisting 
device  for  use  in  buildings,  &c. 

whipping -post,  s.  A  post  to  which 
offenders  were  tied  when  whipped. 

*  whipping  -  snapping,  a.     Insignifl- 

cant,  diminutive. 

"  All  sorts  ot  whipping-snapping  Tom  Thumbs."— 
Thackeray :  Roundabout  Papers,  xv. 

whipping-top,  «.  A  boy's  top  made  to 
spin  by  whipping. 

whip'-ple,  *  whyp-ple,  a.  [A  frequent 
from  whip  (q.v.).]    (See  compound.) 

whipnle-tree,  *  whippe-tree. 

•  whipul-tree,  *  whypple-tree, «. 

1.  Ord.  Lang.  :  A  Swingle-tree  (q.v.). 

*  2.  Bot. :  A  tree  suitable  to  be  employed 
for  making  a  swingle-tree. 

"  Maple,  thora,  beech,  hazel,  yew,  whipujr-tree." 

Chaucer  :  C.  T.,  2,925. 

1  Skeat  says,  "Whether  Chaucer  here 
speaks  seriously,  or  whether  there  was  a 
special  tree  whence  whipple-trees  were  made, 
and  which  was  named  from  them,  we  cannot 
certainly  say." 

*  whip'-py,  s.  [Whip,  v.]  A  girl  or  young 
woman,  especially  a  forward,  pert  young 
woman 

*  whip  -Ster,  s.  [Eng.  whip  ;  -ster.]  A  nimble 
young  fellow ;  a  sharp  fellow.  (Used  with 
some  degree  of  contempt.) 


"  Every  puny  whipster  gets  my  sword." 

Shakesp. :  Othello,  v.  1 

pa.  par.  or  a.    [Whip,  v.] 


whipt, 

whir,  v.i.  &  t.  [Prob.  imitative,  like  whiz. 
Cf.  Dan.  hvirre  =  to  whirl,  twirl;  Sw.  dial 
hwirra.] 

A,  Intrans.  :  To  whiz,  to  fly,  dart,  revolv«, 
or  otherwise  move  quickly  with  a  whizzing  or 
buzzing  sound. 

"  iVhirring  thence,  aa  if  alarm'd." 

Tliomaon :  Spring,  6t& 


&te,  f^t,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father ;   we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there ;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;  go,  pot 
or.  wore,  W9lf,  work,  whd,  son;  mute,  ciib,  ciire,  Quite,  cur,  rule,  full;  try,  Syrian,    se,  oe  —  e;  ey  —  a;  gu  —  fcw. 
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*  B.  TruTis. :  To  hurry  away  witli  a  whizzing 
noise. 

"  Whirnng  me  from  iiiy  frieuds." 

aiiakesp. :  Pericles,  iv,  1. 

whir.  *  irhirr,  s.  [Whir,  v.]  A  whining  or 
wiiiizing  souml. 

"The  wide  aimultnueous  whirr  of  sliouldered  iniis- 
ket&."—Carly/e :  French  ReuoL,  pt.  ii„  bk.  ii.,  ch,  iii. 

whirl,  *  whyrle,  v.t.  &  i.  [For  whirfie,  from 
Icel.  hvirjla  =  to  whirl,  frequent,  of  hverfa 
(pa.  t.  hvarf)  =  to  turn  round  ;  cogn.  with 
Dnt.  /(,i!iru/e  =  to  whirl ;  Sw.  /imr/A^=  to  whirl; 
hnn-f—  a  turn  ;  O.  Dut.  wervelen;  Ger.  wirbeln 
=  to  whirl.] 

A.  Transitive  : 

1.  To  turn  round  or  cause  to  revolve  rapidly ; 
to  turn  with  velocity. 

"The  Mehaigiie  whirled  down  its  bridges  to  the 
Meuae."— i/fflL-aiiiay ;  I/Ut.  Eng.,  ch,  xix. 

2.  To  carry  away  or  remove  by  something 
that  turns  round  :  as,  He  was  whirled  away  in 
his  carriage. 

3.  To  carry  along  i-apidly  ;  to  hurry. 

•'  Uplifted  by  the  blast,  and  whirled 
Aioug  the  highway  of  the  woild." 

Longfellow :  Golden  Legend,  iL 

B.  IntraTisitive : 

1.  To  revolve  or  rotate  rapidly ;  to  turn 
round  with  velocity ;  to  move  round  rapidly. 

"  The  water  as  it  were  whirling  taid  overfalliug,  as  If 
It  were  the  fall  of  some  great  water  through  a  bridge," 
—Mackluyt:   Vonages,  ill,  \\Z. 

2.  To  move  along  swiftly. 

"  I'll  come  aud  be  thy  waggoner. 
And  whirl  ixloug  with  thee  about  the  globe." 

Shakesp. :  Titus  Andronictu.  v.  2. 

whirl,  *whirle,  s.    [Whirl,  v.] 
I.  Ordinary  Langiuxge  : 
1.  A  turning  with    rapidity    or   velocity; 
rnpid  rotation  or  circumvolution  ;  quick  gyra- 
tion. 
■■  Stuuii'd  in  the  whirl,  aud  breathless  with  the  fall." 
Popa  :  Homer :  Iliad  xv.  28. 

*  2.  Something  that  moves  with  a  whirling 
motion. 

*  3.  A  spinning-wheel. 

"Meddle  you  with  your  spindle  and  your  whirle," 
—  Udal:  /loister  Doister,  1.  3. 

IL  Technically: 

1.  Bot.  &  Zool. :  [Whorl,  II.]. 

2.  Rope7naJd7ig : 

(1)  A  reel  by  which  a  strand  of  hemp  or  a 
gut  is  twisted  in  the  process  of  manufacture. 

(2)  A  rope-winch  (q.v.). 

*  whirl-about,  s. 

1.  Something  that  whirls  about  with  velo- 
city ;  a  whirligig. 

2.  A  whirl-whale  (q.v.). 

"  Shall  I  oinib  the  monstrous  whirt-alMmtf 
Sylve»ter  :  Du  Bartat ;  fifth  day,  first  week,  88. 

*  whirl-hat,  s.  Any  thing  moved  rapidly 
round  to  give  a  blow.  It  is  frequently  used 
by  the  poets  for  the  ancient  cestus. 

"  The  whirUhat's  falling  blow  they  nimbly  shun." 
Creech  :  Tranilation  of  Manilitu. 

♦whirl-blast,  s.  A  whirling  blast  of 
wind ;  a  whirlwind. 

"A  whirl-btatt  from  behind  the  hill." 

Wordsworth  :  Poems  of  the  Fancff. 

*  whirl-bone,  *  whirle-bone,  s. 

1.  The  bone  of  a  ball-and-socket  joint,  as  in 
the  hip. 

"The  hollow hetchell  or  whirle-bonea  of  their  hips, 
about  winch  their  hucklebones  tume.— :f.  SvUand  : 
Plniie,  bk.  xxviiL,  ch.  li. 

2.  The  patella ;  the  knee-cap. 
whirl-current,  s. 

Physics :  A  current  of  air  or  water  having  a 
circular  or  whirling  motion,  as  in  a  whirlwind 
or  waterspout, 

'•  Brought  within  the  influence  of  the  viMrUcu/r- 
reJ>t8."—Jfature,  May,  31,  1888,  p.  105. 

*  whirl-fire,  s.    Electric  fluid. 

The  vhirle-fire'iCT&cking  flash-"   ,  .  .  , 

Sylvester  1  The  Lawe,  1,011. 

*  whirl-pit,  s.    A  whirlpool. 

"  The  deepest  whirl-pit  of  the  rav'noua  seas.** 
Ben  Jonson:  Every  Man  out  of  his  Humour,  IL  3. 

♦whirl -puff,  *  whirle -puff;  s.    A 

whirlwind. 

■•  It  makes  a  tohirle-mtffe  or  ghnst  caUed  Typhen.**— 
P.  BoHand  :  Plinie.  bk.  Ii.,  ch.  xlvuL 

*  whirl-water,  s.    A  waterspout  (q.v.). 

*  whirl  -  whale,  s.  A  monster  of  the 
whale  species  ;  a  whirl-about ;  a  whirlpool. 

"  Another  awallowd  in  a  whirl-whale's  wombe." 

Sylvester :  The  Lawe,  783. 


whirl'-er,  s.     [Eng,  whirl,  v.  ;  -er.]    One  who 
or  that  which  wliirls  ;  specif., 

(1)  One  of  the  rotating  honks  on  which  the 
end  of  a  bunch  of  hempen  fibres  is  secLii'ed, 
and  by  which  it  is  twisted  into  yarn  as  the 
man  recedes  backward  fruin  it,  paying  out  the 
hemp  as  he  goes. 

(2)  A  revolving  top,  invented  byTroughton, 
to  serve  as  an  artiticial  horizon. 

*  Whirl'-i-cote,  s.      tWnmL.]     An   ancient 
open  car  or  chariot. 

whirl'-i-gig,  *  whirl-y-gigge,  «.     [Eng. 
whirl,  and  gig.] 
I,  Ordinary  Langiiage : 

1.  Literally : 

(1)  A  toy  which  children  spin  or  whirl 
round, 

"  He  found  that  marbles  taught  hlin  percussion,  and 
whirligigs  the  axia  in  \iGritroi:hio,"—Arbuthnot  &  Pope  : 
Martinus  Scriblerus. 

(2)  A  frame,  with  wooden  horses  or  seats, 
on  which  persons  are  wliirled  around  as  an 
amusement. 

2.  Figuratively : 

(1)  A  revolution,  a  rotation. 
"And  thus  the  whirligig  of  time  brings  in  hia  re- 
veugea."— ft'Aatetf/j.  :  Twelfth  Night,  v.  1. 

*  (2)  A  caprice,  a  whim. 

"  The  whirligigs  of  womeu."  —  Beautn.  &  Flet.  : 
Coronation,  iii. 

II.  Technically : 

1.  Milit.  Antiq.  :  An  instrument  for  punish- 
ing petty  offenders,  as  a  kind  of  wooden  cage, 
turning  on  a  pivot,  in  which  the  culprit  was 
whirled  round  with  great  velocity. 

whirligig-beetle,  s. 

Entom. :  Any  individual  of  the  family  Gyrin- 
idaa.  Named  from  their  extraordinary  mode 
of  locomotion — a  rapid  skimming  in  circles  or 
curves  over  the  surface  of  the  water.  Used 
specially  of  Gyrinus  natator.  [Gyrinus, 
Whirlwio.] 

whirV-ing,  pr.  par.  or  a.     [Whirl,  v.] 

Whirling -machine,  s.  The  same  as 
Whirling-table,  1. 

whirling-plant,  s. 

Bot. :  Desmodium  gyraris. 
whirling-table,  s. 

1.  Ord.  Lang.  :  A  machine  contrived  for  the 
purpose  of  exhibiting  the  principal  effects  of 
centripetal  or  centrifugal  forces  when  bodies 
revolve  in  the  circumference  of  circles  or  on 
an  axis. 

2.  Pottery:    A   throwing-table.      [Potter's 

WHEEL.] 

whirl' -pool,   •whirl -pole,   *  whirle - 
poole,  s.     [Eng.  whirl,  and  pool.] 

1,  Ord.  Lang.  &  Hydrology :,  A  spot  in  a  river 
or  in  the  sea  in  which,  through  obstructions 
to  flowing  water,  produced  by  banks,  islands, 
rocks,  or  by  winds  or  currents,  a  rotatory 
motion  is  imparted  to  the  moving  fluid.  Re- 
volutions of  such  a  nature,  on  a  minute  scale, 
may  be  seen  on  nearly  every  streamlet ;  but 
the  term  whirlpool  is  used  almost  exclusively 
of  the  same  phenomenon  on  alarge  scale.  There 
is  a  tendency  to  vortical  motion  below  most 
waterfalls.  The  Maelstrom,  which  obtained 
such  celebrity,  is  in  large  measure  mythic.  A 
strong  tidal  current  runs  between  the  islands 
of  Moskoe  and  Warae,  where  it  exists,  at  one 
time  from  north  to  south,  at  another  iu  the 
reverse  direction.  When  the  wind  acts  ob- 
liquely on  the  tidal  current,  a  certain  approach 
to  vortical  motion  may  be  discerned,  but 
there  is  no  genuine  whirl.  It  is  the  same  with 
the  classic  whirlpool  alleged  to  exist  between 
Scylla  and  Charybdis.  There  is  a  tumult  of 
waters  in  stormy  weather,  but  nothing  more. 
The  whirlpool  of  Coryvrechan,  or  Corrievreken, 
alluded  to  by  Scott  (Lord  of  the  Isles,  iv.  11)  is 
situated  between  the  north  of  Jura  and  the 
little  island  of  Scarba  in  the  Hebrides.  The 
strong  current  which  runs  through  the  chan- 
nel between  the  two  islands  encounters  a 
pyramidal  rock  rising  to  withi  1 1  fifteen  fathoms 
of  tlie  surface,  and,  becoming  deflected  from 
the  straight  course,  takes  a  circular  form. 

*  2.  Zool.:  A  kind  of  whale  ;  a  whirl-whale. 

*'The  ork   whirlpool,  whale,  or  hufliug  phyeeter.*' 
Sylvester:  Du  Bartas,  fifth  clay,  tirat  week. 

Whirl'-wig,  s.     [Eng.  whirl,  and  A.S.  wiega, 
a  kind  of  msect,  a  species  of  bug  or  beetle,  &c.] 
Ent(m.  :  Gyrinus  natator.     [Gyrinus,] 


whirl' -wind,  *  whyrle-wynde,  s.    [I-^p. 

hvirjilvindr ;  Dan.  hvirvelvind ;  bw.  hvirjmi- 
vind.] 

1.  Lit.  &  Meteor.  :  A  violent  wind  iiu'vint, 
spirally,  as  if  revolving  round  an  axis,  wliirti 
has  at  the  same  time  i)rngressive  motion. 
Whirlwinds  are  pr()duced  by  two  ciin-eiit.<  of 
air  proceeding  in  different  directions,  find  the 
course  of  the  wliirlwind  is  determined  by  the 
stionger  of  the  two  currents.  Thus,  suppos- 
ing a  whirlwind  to  arise  from  a  north  wind 
blowing  somewhat  to  the  west  of  n  south 
wind,  when  the  outer  currents  come  in  eon- 
tact  if  the  north  wind  is  tlie  stionger,  the 
direction  of  the  whirl  would  be  north,  west, 
south,  east;  but  the  whirl-currentwillmovein 
a  contrary  direction  if  tlie  south  wind  be  the 
stronger.  Wliirlwinds  often  originate  in  the 
tropics,  especially  in  flat,  sandy  districts, 
during  the  hot  season.  The  ground  becoming 
unequally  heated  by  the  sun,  gives  rise  to 
ascending  columns  of  heated  air,  which  re- 
sult in  whirl-cunents  drawing  up  large  clouds 
of  clu3t.  [Simoom.]  The  whirlwind  seems  to  be 
a  less  violent  form  of  the  rotating  storm  known 
as  the  tornado  (q.v.),  the  most  destructive  tor 
its  extent  of  all  storms.  Its  principal  seat 
is  the  central  United  States.     [Watehspout.] 

"  In  til  is  dire  season,  oft  the  whirlwind's  wing 
Sweeps  up  the  burdeu  of  whole  wintry  plaiua 
Atone  wide  waft."  Thomson:  Winter,  KOk 

2.  Fig.  :  A  violent  rush. 

"  The  deer  was  flying  through  the  park,  foHowed  by 
"the  wliirlmind  of  hounds  aud  huuters."— i/acuuiajr. 
JliKt.  Eng.,  ch.  xxi. 

*  whirl'-y-bat,  s.    [Whirlbat.] 
whir'-ret,  whir'-it,  whir'-ick,  s.    [Wher- 

BET,  S.] 

whir'-riug,  s.  [Whir,  v.]  The  sound  of 
something  that  whirs ;  a  whiz,  as  the  harsh 
note  of  the  Nightyar.  {Macgillivray :  BriL 
Birds,  iii.  641.) 

whir'-ry,  v.t.  &  i.    [Whir,  v.} 

A,  Trans.  :  To  hurry  off. 

"They  are  gaun  to  whirry  awa  Mr,  Henry,  nntta,* 
wi"  your  niiah-gab,  deil  be  wi'  it."— Scott:  Old  Mor* 
tality,  ch.  viii. 

B,  Intrans.  :  To  fly  rapidly  with  noise ;  to 
hurry,  to  whir. 

whir* -tie,  s.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  A  perforated 
steel  plate  through  which  pipe  or  wire  is 
drawn  to  reduce  its  diameter.    {Knight.} 

whisht,  s.     [Whist.]    Silence. 

^  To  hold  one's  whisht :  To  be  silent. 


whisk  (1),  *  wisk,  $.    [Whisk,  v.] 

1.  The  act  of  whisking  ;  a  rapid,  sweeping 
motion,  as  of  something  light,  a  sudden  pun 
or  gale. 

2.  A  small  bunch  of  grass,  straw,  hair,  or 
the  like,  used  as  a  brush :  hence,  a  small  brush 
or  besom. 

"  If  you  break  any  china  with  the  top  of  the  whislb 
on  the  III  an  tie-tree,  gather  up  the  fragmeuts."— £win( 
Instructions  to  Servants. 

IF  Sometimes  used  spec,  for  the  flower- 
spikes  of  Sorghum  vulgare,  used  for  this  pur- 
pose.   {Treas.  of  Bot.) 

3.  An  instrument  for  rapidly  agitating  or 
whisking  certain  articles,  as  cream,  eggs,  &c 

"  The  white  of  an  egg,  though  in  part  trauspareut, 
yet  beiug  long  agitated  with  &  whisk  or  Bpoou,  loaes  its 
transparency. ' — Boyle. 

*  4.  Part  of  a  woman's  dress ;  a.  kind  of 
tippet  or  cape. 

"  Wearing  a  lawn  whisk  instead  of  a  point  ds 
Venice."— Sir  J.  Child  :  Discourse  on  Trade. 

5.  A  cooper's  plane  for  levelling  the  chimes 
of  casks. 

6.  An  impertinent,  light,  fellow.    (Prov.) 

*wlusk  (2),  o.    [See  def.]     A  corruption  of 
Whist  (q.v.). 
"  Whose  name  la  Whisk,  whose  treat  a  toaat  in  sack." 
Pope  :  Epistle  to  Mrs.  Blount, 

whisk,  *  whysk,  v.t.  &  i.  [Prop,  to  brush 
or  sweep  along  rapidly,  from  Dan.  viske  =  to 
wipe,  to  rub,  to  sponge,  from  visfc  =  a  wisp,  a 
rubber;  Sw.  viska  =  to  wipe,  to  sponge,  to 
wag  the  tail,  from  viska=  a  whisk;  Icel.  visk 
=  a  wisp  of  hay  or  tlie  like ;  Ger.  wisch  =  A 
whisk.    From  the  same  root  as  wash  (q.v.).] 

A,  Transitive: 

1.  To  sweep,  brush,  or  agitate  with  a  light, 
rapid  motion  :  as,  To  whisk  dust  from  a  table, 
to  whisk  eggs. 


boil  b6^^■  Ddut  1d*l;  cat,  ceU.  chorus,  911111.  Bengh;  go.  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a?;  expect,  Xenophon,  e?lst.   -5tng. 
-olii.  -tian  =  Shan.    -tlon.  -sion  =  shun ;  -Jion,  -§ion  =  zhiin.    -clous,  -tious,  -slous  =  shus.    -We.  -die,  &c.  =  bel.  deU 
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2.  To  move  nimbly,  as  when  one  sweeps ;  to 
inov3  witli  a  rapid  sweeping  motion. 

"  He  thftt  walks  in  Rrny,  whixking  his  riding  rod.'— 
Beaum,  &  J^leL  :  A'obte  Qentlcmaii,  ii 

3,  To  narry  off  suddenly  and  rapidly. 
(Usually  followed  by  away,  off,  or  up.) 

"  To  see  three  rowa  of  coru-sheaves  suddenly  whisked 
up  iuto  tUe  filT."— Daily  Telegraph,  Sept.  17,  1885. 

B,  Jntrans. :  To  move  rapidly  and  nimbly. 

"  He  waa  whisHng  nlong,  with  his  tail  streaming," 
—Daily  Tclegmph,  Sept.  11.  1885. 

"Whisk'-er,  s.  [Eng.  wMsk  (1),  s. ;  -er,  from 
the  resemblance  to  a  small  brush.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

*  1.  One  who  or  that  which  whisks,  or 
moves  along  in  a  rapid  sweeping  motion. 

*  2.  A  moustache. 

3.  {PI.):  The  long  hair  growing  on  the 
cheeks  of  a  mm. 

II  Wliiskei-s  exist  also  in  some  monkeys. 

4.  {PI-):  The  bristly  hairs  growing  on  the 
upper  lip  of  a  cat,  or  other  animal,  at  each 
side.     [ViBRisSiE.] 

"  Eating  tiger's  flesh  glvea  one  courage  ;  but  unleaa 
the  whiskers  are  first  singed  off.  the  tiijer'a  spirit  will 
haunt  you.*'— Si.  James'n  Oaxette,  May  10,  1888. 

II.  Kaut.  (PL):  Projecting  booms  at  the 
bows,  to  spread  the  guys  of  the  jib-boom. 

Whis'-kered,  a.    [Eng.  whisker;  -ed.] 

1.  Furiiislied  with  whiskers ;  wearing 
■whiskers,    (Cowper :  Colubriad.) 

*  2.  Formed  into  whiskers. 
whiskered-bat,  s. 

Zool.  :  Vespertilio  mystacinus,  inhabiting 
Central  Europe,  and  widely  distributed 
throughout  Asia,  occurring  occasionally  in 
England.  It  is  a  small  bat,  dark  chestnut- 
brown  above,  ashy-brown  beneath ;  the  hairs 
on  the  upper  lip  are  longer  than  the  rest, 
whence  the  speciHc  and  popular  names. 

whiskered-tem»  s. 

Ornith :  Sterna  leucopareia. 

*  wkis' -kcr-y,  a.  [Eng.  whisker;  -y.]  Having 
or  wearing  whiskers  ;  whiskered. 

Whis'-ket,  5.     [Etym.  doubtful,] 

1.  A  basket,    (Prov.) 

2.  A  small  lathe  for  turning  wooden  pins. 

wMs'-key  (1),  whis'-ky  (1),  s.  [Gael. 
uisgebeatka  =  water  of  life,  whiskey.]  [Us- 
quebaugh.] An  ardent  spirit,  distilled 
generally  from  barley,  but  sometimes  also 
froui  wheat,  rye,  sugar,  molasses,  &c.  There 
are  two  varieties — viz.,  malt-whiskey  and 
grain- whiskey.  The  former  is  of  finer  quality, 
and  made  principally  from  malted  barley  or 
here,  and  in  the  United  States  largely  from  rye. 
The  latter  is  cheaper  but  stionger,  and  is 
made  from  various  substances,  as  sugar,  mo- 
lasses, potatoes,  but  piinci pally  from  un- 
malted  grain,  as  Indian  corn,  barley,  oats,  &c., 
dried  and  ground  up.  If  kept  sufficiently 
long,  it  is  equal  in  quality  to  malt-whiskey. 


whis'-key  (2),  whis'-ky  (2), 

compouiul  and  extract.) 


[See  the 


whiskey-jack,  s. 

Ornith. :     Corviis   canadensis   (Linn.),    tbe 
Moor-bird,  or  Canada  Jay. 

"  These  birdn  are  known  throughout  the  fur 
coniitrlea  by  the  name  of  Whirkey-Jack,  not  from  any 
Buniiosed  prtnlilectiou  for  thnt  beverage,  but  pro- 
biiuly  .  .  .  from  a  curruptiou  of  the  Indian  name  for 
these  birds,  Wiss-ka-chun.  which  has  been  cuuturted 
into  Whiskey-John,  and  thence  into  Whiskey- J  nek."— 
Baird,  Brewer,  S  Jiidgway:  Jforth  American  Birdt, 
li.300. 


Whis'-kei^  (3),  whis'-ky  (3),  s.    [A  corrup. 


WHISKEY. 

taon  of  Jyritschka.]     [Brit^ka.]    A  kind  of 
one-horse  chai-se ;  a  Tini-wliiskey. 

"  Thy  coach  nf  hackney,  whiskey,  one-horse  chair. 
And  huiubiest  gig  throm;b  sundry  suburbs  whirL" 
Byrnn  :  Cliilde  Harold,  i.  69. 


whis'-key-fied,  whis'-ky-f  led,  o.  [Eng. 
whiskey  (1),  whisky  (1) ;  -fied.]  Subjected  to 
the  operation  of  whiskey ;  intoxicated. 

"  The  two  wMskeyficd  gentlemen  are  up  with  her."— 
Thackeray  :  Virginians,  ch.  itxxviii, 

Wh]^k'-ing,  pr.  par.   &  a.     [Whisk,  v.] 

A.  As  pr.  par. :  (See  the  verb). 

B.  As  adjective : 

1.  Sweeping  along  lightly  and  rapidly. 

2.  Great,  large.    (Prov.) 

whisp,  s.    [Wisp.] 

whis'-per,  *  whis-per-en,  •  whis-per- 

yn»  v.i.  &  (.  [0.  Northumbrian  hwisprian; 
cogn,  with  A.S.  hwistlian  =  to  whistle; 
O.  Dut.  wisperen,  wispelen  =  to  whisper ;  Ger. 
wispebi ;  I  eel,  hviskra ;  Sw.  hviska  =  Dan. 
kviske;  Eng,  whistle.] 

A,  iTitransitive : 

1.  To  speak  softly  or  in  a  low  tone  ;  to 
speak  without  uttering  voice  or  sonant  breath ; 
to  speak  with  a  low  voice,  so  as  not  to  be 
heard  but  by  the  ear  close  to  the  speaker.    . 

2.  To  converse  in  whispers. 

"  Juno  and  Ceres  tohUper  seriously." 

Shakesp. :  Tempest,  iv.  L 

3.  To  make  a  low,  sibilant  sound. 

"  Ejich  whispering  wind  hath  power  now  to  f my." 
Surrey  :  Virgil ;  ^neid  ii, 

*  4.  To  speak  under  the  breath,  as  one  plot- 
ting, speaking  of,  or  insinuating  mischief;  to 
devise  mischief  in  whispers. 

*'  To  whisper  and  conspire  againat  my  youth.*' 

Shakesp. :  Two  Qentlemcn,  i,  S. 

B.  Transitive: 

*  1.  To  speak  to  or  address  in  a  whisper  or 
low  voice. 

"  IVftiipor  her  ear  and  tell  her." 

Shakesp. ;  Much  Ado,  ilL  L 

*  2.  To  inform  quietly  or  privately. 

"  To  whisper  him,  that  there  was  no  such  passage  in 
Homer!"—  Pope:  Homer;  Odyssey.  (Postscript.) 

3.  To  utt«r  in  a  low  and  not  vocal  tone ;  to 
say  under  the  breath. 

"  She  whispers  in  his  ears  a  heavy  tale.' 

Shakesp:   Venus  &  Adonis,  l,12i. 

4.  To  mention  or  speak  about  privately  and 
confidentially. 

"  It  was  at  the  same  time  whispered  as  a  great 
secret  that  he  meant  to  retire  altogether  from  busi- 
ness,"—J/acwu/a^;  HisC.  Eng.,  ch.  xv. 

*  5.  To  prompt  secretly. 

"  He  came  to  whisper  Wolsey." 

Shakesp. :  Henry  Till.,  1. 1. 

whis'-per, ».    [Whisper,  v.] 

1.  A  low,  soft,  sibilant  voice ;  the  utterance 
of  words  without  any  vocal  sound. 

*'  And  gently  oped  the  door,  and  spake 
In  whispers — ne'er  was  voice  so  sweet ! " 

Byron  :  Mazeppa,  xix, 

2.  Words  uttered  by  whispering:  hence, 
somethingcommunicated  stealthily  orsecretly. 

'*  Full  well  the  busy  tBhisper  circling  round 
Cuuvey'd  the  dismal  tiding  when  ne  frowu'd." 
Qoldsmith  :  Deserted  Village,  202, 

3.  A  low,  sibilant  sound :  as,  the  whispers 
of  the  wind. 

4.  A  hint,  a  suggestion,  an  insinuation, 
"Never  had  they  breathed  e,  whisper  a,f,K\HAt  a,T\A- 

trary  power."— J/ac(*uKnff :   Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xi. 

whis'-per-er,  s.    [Eng,  whisper,  v. ;  -«r.] 

1.  One  who  whispera. 

"Next  to  these  bawlers,  la  a  troublesome  creature 
who  comes  with  the  air  uf  your  friend  and  your  inti- 
mate, and  that  ia  your  whisperer."— Steele  :  Spectator, 
No.  1*8. 

2.  One  who  tells  secrets  or  mischievous 
communications  ;  a  secret  slanderer. 

"A  froward  man  soweth  strife:  and  a  whisptrer 
separateth  chief  friends." — Proverbs  xvL  28. 

*  3.  A  conveyer  of  secret  information ;  a 
secret  agent,  a  spy. 

•  Whis'-per-hood,  s.  [Eng.  whisper;  -hood.) 
The  state  of  being  a  whisper  ;  a  time  when  a 
rumour  is  first  suggested  or  insinuated, 

"  I  know  a  lie,  that  now  disturbed  half  the  kingdom 
with  its  noise  ...  I  can  remember  its  whisperhood." 
— Swift :  Examiner,  No.  15. 

whis'-per-ing,  *  whys-per-ynge,  pr. 

par.,  a.,  &  s.    [Whisper,  v.] 

A.  As  pr.  par. :  (See  tlie  verb). 

B.  As  adjective : 

1.  Speaking  in  whispers. 
*2.  Making  secret    insinuations   of  erfl  ; 
backbiting. 

3.  Making  a  soft,  low,  sibilant  sound. 

"Soft  wfiixpering  airs  shall  lull  thee  to  repose  I* 
Oowper  :  Elegy  on  the  A  pproach  of  Spring. 


C.  As  subst. :  The  act  of  one  who  whi.'ipers ; 
a  wtiisper. 

*f[  Whispering  Is  speech  without  any  em- 
ployment of  the  vocal  chords,  and  Is  effected 
chiefly  by  the  lips  and  tongue,  (Foster: 
Physiol.) 

whispering-gallery,  whispering- 
dome,  s.  A  gallery  or  dome  of  an  elliptical 
or  circular  form,  in  which  faint  sounds  con- 
veyed around  the  interior  wall  may  be  readily 
heard,  while  the  same  areinaudilde  elsewhere 
in  the  interior.  Thus  in  an  elliptical  chamber 
if  a  person  standing  in  one  of  the  foci  speak 
in  a  whisper,  he  will  be  heard  distinctly  by  a 
person  standing  in  the  other  focus,  although 
the  same  sound  would  not  be  audihie  at  the 
same  distance  under  any  other  circumstances 
or  at  any  other  place  in  the  chamber.  There 
is  a  Wliispering  Gallery  at  St,  Paul's  Cathe- 
dral, London,  and  another  at  Gloucester 
Cathedral. 

"  Whispering  galleries  are  formed  of  smooth  walla 
having  a  continuous  curved  form.  The  mouth  of  the 
8t)eaker  ia  presented  at  one  point,  and  the  ear  of  the 
heai'er  nt  another  and  distant  point.  lu  tliia  case,  the 
sound  is  successively  reflected  from  one  point  to 
tUe  other  until  it  reaches  theear."—.*! WiHMn.'  Qanot's 
Physics,  §  234. 

*  whis'-per-ing~ly,  adv.  [Eng.  whispering  ; 
-ly.]  In  a  whisperiug  manner  ;  in  a  whisper 
or  low  voice. 

"He  said  to  Hopeful,  whisperingly,  '  There  Is  mors 
hope  of  a  fool  than  of  him.'" — Bunyan;  Pilgrim's 
Progress,  pt,  i. 

*  whis'-per-ofls-l^,  adv.      (Eng.  whisper  ; 

•ous;  -ly.]    In  a  whisper ;  whisperingly, 

"The  Duchess  ,  ,  .  gabbles  on  whispernusly.'-' 
Lytton  :  What  will  lie  do  with  it  f  bk.  v.,  ch.  viiL 

whis'-sle.  V.  &  e.    [Whistle,  v.  &  s.] 

whist,  interj.,  a.,  &  s.  [A  slight  sound,  ex- 
pressive of  the  breathing  or  whispering  of 
some  one  approaching ;  cf,  Lat.  st !  =  hist ;. 
Ger.  st!  bst!  pst!  =  hush,  hist.] 

*  A*  As  interj. :  Hush  1  silence  !  be  still ! 

"  Whist,  wanton,  stilt  ye." — Lodge :  Euphues  ;  Qolden 
Legade. 

*  B.  As  adj. :  Not  speaking  ;  not  making  a 
noise ;  mute,  quiet,  still.  (Generally  used  as 
a  predicate.) 

"  Underneath  a  hill 
Far  from  the  town,  (where  alt  is  wliist  aud  still)," 
Jfarlowe  :  Hero  *  Leander,  seat.  i. 
C.  As.  subst. :  A  game  at  card.s,  so  called 
from  the  silence  necessary  to  play  it  atten- 
tively and  correctly.  It  was  formerly  also 
called  whisk.  It  is  played  by  four  persons, 
two  of  whom  are  partners  against  the  other 
two.  The  full  pack  of  fifty -two  cards 
is  used,  thii-teen  being  dealt  out  to  each 
player  in  order,  the  dealer  beginning  with 
liimself,  and  dealing  from  left  to  right.  TUe 
last  card  dealt  is  turned  face  up  on  the 
table,  and  is  called  the  trump  card  ;  the 
suit  to  which  it  belongs  has  for  tlie  hand 
the  privilege  of  taking  or  being  superior  to 
any  card  of  any  other  suit.  The  cards  rank 
in  value  as  follows :  ace  (the  highest),  king, 

;  queen,  knave,   ten,   nine,  eight,  and  so  on. 

;  The  game  is  commenced  by  the  player  on  the 

I  left  hand  of  the  dealer  laying  one  card  face 
upwards  on  the  table,  this  being  called  lead- 

;  ing  off;  the  player  on  his  left  then  plays  a 
card  of  the  same  suit  (if  he  has  one),  and  is 
followed  similarly  by  the  player  on  his  left 
When  all  have  played,  the  person  who  ha.-* 
played  tlie  highest  card  takes  up  the  four 
cards  played,  these  constituting  what  is 
termed  a  trick.  If  a  player  has  no  card  of  the 
suit  led  off",  he  may  play  one  of  any  other 
suit.  The  winner  of  the  first  trick  then  leads 
off"  with  any  card  he  pleases  for  the  second 
trick,  the  winner  of  which  becomes  the  leader 
of  the  third  trick,  and  so  on.  The  score  is 
taken  as  follows  when  the  hand  is  played 
out  :  the  partners  who  conjointly  have  won 
the  majoiity  out  of  the  thirteen  tricks,  scoi-e 
one  point  for  every  trick  over  six.  The  ace, 
king,  queen,  and  knave  are  called  honours, 
and  the  partners  who  hold  between  them 
three  of  these  cards  score  two  points,  and  if 
they  hold  all  of  them  they  score  four  points  ; 
this  is  technically  known  as  scoring  two  (or 
four)  by  honours.  If  each  side  holds  two  nt 
these  cards,  honours  are  said  to  be  divided. 
In  long  whist  (now  becoming  obsolete)  ten 
points  make  a  game  ;  in  short  whist  only  five 
points  are  required,  and  in  this  it  is  usual  tu 
count  by  tricks  alone.  A  rubber  consists  of 
three  games,  and  is  won  by  the  partrers  wiio 
score  two  of  them.  If  one  side  wins  the  fiist 
two  games  the  third  is  not  played  out.    There 
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we  several  modifications  of  the  game,  such  as 
solo  whist,  tliree-liandsd  whist,  &c. 

"  With  rhyme  by  Hoare,  and  epic  lilauk  by  Hoyle: 
Not  him  whose  paije.  if  atiU  uiiheltl  by  whist, 
BequirHi  no  sacreil  theme  to  bid  us  liat." 

Bffron  :  £nffliah  Bardx  A  Scotch  Seviewera, 

•wMsfc,  v.i,  &  t.    [Whist,  interj.] 

A.  Iiitrans, :  To  be  or  become  silent,  mute, 
or  still. 

"  They  whisted  All."       Surrey  :  Virgil  .•  jEndd  ii.  1. 

B.  Trans. :  To  make  silent,  mute,  or  still ; 
to  hush, 

whis'-tlo  (tie  as  el),  v.i.  &  t.  [A.S.  hwistlan^ 
hwistlian:  cogn.  with  Dan.  hvisle  =  to  whistle, 
to  hiss  ;  Sw.  hvissla  =  to  whistle.  A  word  of 
imitative  origin,  like  wjiisper,  whiz,  &c.] 

A.  Intransitive : 

1.  To  make  a  musical  sound  with  the  lips 
and  breath  without  using  the  vocal  cords ;  the 
hollow  of  the  mouth  forming  a  resonance-box. 

"  'Have,  then,  thy  wish  !'— be  whistled  shrill." 

Scott :  Lady  of  the  Lake,  v.  9. 

2.  To  utter  a  more  or  less  shrill  or  piercing 
sound,  or  series  of  sounds,  as  a  bird. 

"  The  bladtblrd  tohittlea  from  the  thorny  brake." 
Thomson  :  Spring,  604. 

3.  To  produce  a  sound  or  sounds  by  means 
of  a  particular  kind  of  wind  instrument  (or 
whistle)  or  by  means  of  steam  forced  through 
a  small  orifice. 

4.  To  sound  shrill  or  like  a  pipe. 

"The  wild  wluds  whistle,  and  the  billows  roar." 
Pope  :  Bomer  ;  Odyssey  vii.  857. 

5.  To  cause  a  sharp,  shrill  sound. 

"  A  bullet  whistled  o'er  his  head." 

Byron:  TheQiaour. 

B.  Transitive : 

1.  To  form,  utter,  or  modulate  by  whistling. 

2.  To  call,  direct,  or  signal  by  a  whistle. 

**  He  cast  off  his  friends,  as  a  buutsmau  his  pack, 
For  he  knew,  when  he  pleased,  he  could  trhintte  them 
back."  Goldsmith:  Retaliation,  107. 

^  *  (1)  To  go  whistle :  To  go  to  the  deuce. 

"  Your  fame  is  secure,  let  the  critics  go  whistle." 
Shenstone :  Poet  &  the  Dun, 

(2)  To  whistle  for  a  wind :  A  superstitious 
practice  amongst  old  sailors  of  whistling  dur- 
ing a  calm  to  obtain  a  breeze.  Such  men,  on 
the  contrary,  will  not  whistle  during  a  storm. 

*  (3)  To  whistle  off : 

Falconry :  To  send  off  by  a  whistle  ;  to 
send  from  the  fist  in  search  of  prey  ;  hence, 
to  dismiss  or  send  away  generally ;  to  dismiss. 
Hawks  were  alw.iys  let  fly  against  the  wind  ; 
if  they  flew  with  the  wind  behind  them  they 
seldom  returned.  If,  therefore,  a  hawk  was 
for  any  reason  to  be  dismissed  or  abandoned 
she  was  let  off  down  the  wind. 

"  If  I  could  prove  her  haggard. 
Though  that  her  jesaes  were  my  dear  heaitstringa, 
I'd  whistle,  her  ojf,  and  let  her  dowu  the  wind. 
To  prey  at  fortune."  Shakesp.  :  Othello,  ill.  3. 

tFhis'-tle  (tie  as  el),  s.    [Whistle,  v.] 

1.  A  more  or  less  piercing  sound  produced 
by  IbrL-ing  the  breath  thiough  a  small  open- 
ing formed  by  contracting  the  lips. 

2.  Any  similar  sound  :  as — 

(1)  The  sharp  or  shrill  note  of  a  bird. 

(2)  A  similar  sound  produced  by  an  instru- 
ment ;  as,  the  whistle  of  a  locomotive,  or  fog- 
signal. 

(3)  A  sound  made  by  the  wind,  or  by  a 
body  passing  rapidly  through  the  air :  as,  the 
■whistle  of  a  bullet. 

3.  An  instrument  or  apparatus  for  produc- 
ing such  a  sound  :  as — 

(1)  A  small  tin  or  wooden  pipe,  pierced 
witli  holes,  and  used  as  a  musical  tt^y. 

(2)  A  small  instrument  used  for  signalling, 
&c.,  by  boatswains,  policemen,  sportsmen,  &c. 

(3)  The  instrument  sounded  by  escaping 
steam,  used  for  .signalling  on  railway  engines, 
steam-ships,  and  the  like. 

4.  The  mouth  or  throat;  used  principally 
in  the  slnng  plirase,  To  wet  one's  whistle  =  to 
take  a  draught  or  draw. 

"  My  whistle  once  wet 
"  I'll  pipe  him  such  a  paven." 

Beaum.  it  Plet. :  Mad  Lover,  Ii. 

II  (1)  At  one's  whistle :  Ready  at  one's  call, 
"Ready  ai  his  whistle  to  array  themselves  round 
bim  ill  ariri3iis('iiii»t  the  conimamler  in  chief."— Afac- 
aula;/ :  Hist,  Ewj.,  ch.  xiii. 
(2)  To  p'ly  for  one's  whistle,  to  pay  dear  for 
one's  vhistle:   To  pay  a  high  price  for  what 
one  fancies  ;  to  pay  dearly  for  indulging  one's 
whim,  caprice,  fjincy,  or  the  like.     Tlie  allu- 
sion is  to  a  story  tnld  by  Dr.  Franklin  of  his 
nephew,   who    set    his   mind   on   a   common 


whistle,  which  he  bought  of  a  boy  for  four 

times  its  value. 

"  If  a  man  likes  to  do  it,  he  must  pay  for  hi$ 
whistle."— 0.  Eliot:  Daniel  Deronda,  ch.  xxxv. 

(3)  Worth  the  whistle :  Worth  calling,  worth 
Inviting ;  worth  notice.  The  dog  is  worth  the 
pains  of  whistling  for.  Thus  Heywood,  in 
one  of  his  dialogues,  consisting  entirely  of 
proverbs,  says,  "  It  is  a  poor  dog  that  is  not 
worth  the  whistling."  Goneril  says  to  Albany— 
"  I  have  been  worth  the  whistle." 

Hhakcsii. :  Lear,  iv.  2. 

•whistle-drunk,  a.  Completely  drunk. 

"He  was  indeed,  according  to  the  vulgar  phrase, 
lohistle-di'unk."— Fielding  :  Tom  Jones,  bk.  xii.,  ch.  ii. 

Whistle-fish,  s. 

Ichthy.  :  Motella  tricirrhata,  the  Three- 
bearded  Rockling.  Pennant  says  the  name 
was  applied  to  the  fish  because  *'  the  Cornish 
fishermen  whistle  when  desirous  of  taking 
this  tish  as  if  by  that  they  facilitated  its 
capture.      (See  extract.) 

"  I  believe,  indeed,  that  while  preserving  the  sound 
of  the  name,  the  term  hiis  been  changed,  and  a  very 
difTereut  word  substituted,  and  that  for  whistle-fish 
we  ought  to  read  weasel-fish  Both  the  Three  and 
Five-bearded  Hocklings  were  called  mustela  from  the 
days  of  Pliny  to  those  of  Rondelet,  and  thence  to  the 
present  time."— rarrcif  .■  British  Fishes,  i.  577. 

*  Whistle-tankard,  s.  A  tankard  fitted 
with  a  whistle,  so  arranged  as  to  sound  when 
the  vessel  was  emptied,  thus  warning  the 
drawer  that  more  liquor  was  required. 

whist'-ler  (t  silent),  s.    [Ene.  whistl(e);  -er.] 
I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  One  who  wliistles. 

"The  pi'ize  was  a  guinea,  to  be  conferred  upon  the 
ablest  whistler,  who  could  whistle  clearest,  and  go 
through  his  tune  without  laughing."— ./I (ic:futon  .■  Spec- 
tator, No.  179. 

2.  A  broken-winded  horse ;  a  roarer. 

"The  latter  of  whom  is  spoken  of  as  a  non-stayer 
and  a  whistler." —Field,  Aug.  27,  1887. 

3.  The  keeper  of  an  unlicensed  spirit  shop. 
[Whistle,  v.,  ^  (2),  Whistle-tankard.] 

"  The  turnkeys  knows  beforehand,  and  gives  the 
word  to  the  whistlers,  and  you  may  whistle  for  it 
wen  you  go  to  \ooVi,"— Dickens:  Pickwick,  ch.  xlv. 
II.  Technically: 

1.  Ornithology : 

(1)  [Rattle- wiNQ,] 

(2)  The  Green  Plover.     [Plover,  1.  (1).] 

2.  Zool. :  Arctomys  pruinosa,  the  Hoary 
Marmot.  It  is  about  two  feet  long,  exclusive 
of  the  tail.  Common  in  the  north-western 
parts  of  America. 

whist' -Img  (t  silent),  pr.  par.  or  a.   [Whistle, 

V.J 

*  whistling-Shop,  s.  A  place  in  which 
spirits  are  sold  without  a  licence.  (Slang 
Diet.) 

"  A  whistling-shop,  sir,  la  wher«  they  sell  tpirita." — 
Dickens:  Pickwick,  ch,  xlv. 

ivhistling-swan,  s. 

Ornith.  :  Cygnus  musUnis.  [Hooper  (2), 
Swan,  II.  2.] 

*whist'-ly^,  *wist-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  whist; 
-ly.]    Silently  ;  in  silence 

"  stood  wiatly  watching  for  the  herd's  approach.* 
Arden  of  Favershum,  1,599. 

whit,  *wit,  *  wight,  s.  [Properly  wi/i^,  from 
A.S.  wiht  =(1)  a  person,  a  wight,  (2)  a  whit, 
a  bit;  so  dwi/it  =  augljt;  ndwiht  =  naught.] 
[Wight,  s.] 

*1.  A  space  of  time. 

*'  She  was  falle  aslepe  a  litil  wight." 

Cliaucer:  C.  7*.,  *,281. 

2.  A  jot,  an  iota,  a  point ;  tlie  smallest  part 
or  particle  imaginable  ;  used  adverbially,  and 
generally  with  a  negative. 

"  He  was  very  much  the  worse  man  for  it,  but  no 
whit  the  worse  ijninter."  —  Up.  Taylor:  Rule  of  Con- 
science, bk.  iv.,  ch.  L 

white,  *  whit,  *  whighte,  *  whyt, 
*'whyte,  *  wyte,  a.  &  s,  [A.S.  hwU ;  cogn. 
with  Dnt.  wit;  Icel.  hvitr;  Dan.  hvkl ;  Sw. 
hvit ;  Goth,  hwelts ;  O.  H.  Ger.  hwiz ;  Ger. 
weiss  ;  Sansc.  gveta  =  white,  from  Qvit  =  to  be 
white,  to  shine.] 
A,  As  adjective ; 

1.  Being  of  the  colour  of  pure  snnw ;  not 
tinged  ortinted  with  anyof  the  prnpercolours 
or  tlieir  compounds  ;  the  opposite  to  black, 
dark,  or  coloured. 

'■  The  next  to  him  was  drensed  in  a  large  white  wig 
and  a  iil;iek  cravat."— tfoWsnrif/i ;  EsHiti/s,  \. 

2.  Destitute  of  colour  in  the  cheeks,  or  of 


the  tinge  of  ^;ood-colour ;  pale,  pallid  ;  blooct- 
less,  as  from  fear  or  cowardice. 

"  To  turn  white  and  swooa." 

l^uifinsp.  :  Complaint,  SOS. 

3.  Having  the  colour  of  purity ;  pure,  clean, 
spotless,  stainless  ;  free  from  spot  or  guilt. 

"Calumny  the  whitest  virtue  strikes." 

Shakesp. :  Measure  for  Measure,  lii.  2. 

4.  Gray,  grayish- white,  silvery  or  hoary,  as 
from  age,  grief,  fear,  &c. 

"  Their  berdes  weren  hore  and  white." 

Gower  :  C,  A.,  L 

*5,  Fair,  specious. 

"  For  all  your  wordes  white."" 

Chaucer.    {AnnandaZe.) 

*6.  Lucky, favourable, happy.  (ALatinism.) 
"  On  the  whole  the  Dominie  reckoned  this  as  one  ol 

the  white  days  of  his  life." — Hcott ;  Quy  ManneriTig, 

{Webster.) 

B.  -As  substantive : 
I,  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  One  of  the  natural  colours  of  bodies, 
[White-light.] 

"  How  white  and  red  each  other  did  destroy." 

Shakeap.  :  f'enus  *  A  donis,  8W. 

2.  Something,  or  a  part  of  something,  having 
the  colour  of  snow  :  as — 

*  (1)  The  central  part  in  the  butt  in  archery, 
which  was  formerly  painted  white  ;  the  centre 
or  niiiik  at  which  a  missile  is  aimed ;  hence, 
that  which  is  aimed  at ;  a  mark. 

"The  Immortality  of  my,  fame  is  the  white  I  shoot 
at."        Mussinger  :  Emperor  qf  the  East,  iv.  4. 

(2)  The  albumen  of  an  egg ;  the  pellucid, 
viscous  fluid  which  surrounds  the  yolk  ;  also 
the  name  given  sometimes  to  the  correspond- 
ing part  of  a  seed,  or  the  farinaceous  matter 
suiTonnding  the  embryo. 

"  The  yolke  of  the  egge  can  not  be  without  the 
whyti;  norths  whyte  without  the  yolke."— firmer*.* 
FroUaart ;  Cronycle,  vol.  ii.,  ch.  xlii. 

(3)  Tliat  part  of  the  ball  of  the  eye  surround- 
ing the  iris  or  coloured  part. 

'*  Turns  up  th'  white  o'  the  eye  to  his  discourse.' 
Shakcsp. :  Corinlanua,  iv.  8. 

(4)  A  member  of  the  white  race  of  niimkind. 

3.  Plural :  [Whites]. 

II.  Entom.  (PL):  The  sub-family  Pieridi. 
The  Black-veined  White  is  Aporia  craicegi;  the 
Green-chequered,  Pierls  daplidi£e  ;  the  Green- 
veined,  P.  napi ;  the  Laigft  White,  P.  tirassicK  ; 
the  Marbled  White,  Melanuyria  galathea;  the 
Sniall  Wliite,  Pierls  rapoi ;  and  the  Wood 
White,  Leiicophasia  sinapis. 

^  (1)  In  the  white  :  (See  extract). 

"  It  may  be  here  explained  that  in  the  white  is  a 
cabiuet-niiiking  term  loi  unpolished  goods."— £cAo, 
Nov.  30.  18B6. 

(2)  White  softening  of  the  brain: 

Puthol.  :   [SOFTENINQ]. 

T[  White  -  antimonial  ore  =  Valentinite  ; 
White-arsenic  =  Arsenolite ;  White  -  copperas 
=  Goslarite  and  Coquimbite  ;  Wliite-copperore 
=  Kyrosite ;  Wiiite-garnet  =  Leucite;  White- 
iron  pyrites  =  Marcasi/e;  White-lead  ore  = 
Cerussite  ;  White  -  nickel  =  Itammelsbergite; 
White-tellurium  =  Sylvenite;  White- vitriol  = 
Goslarite. 

white-admiral,  s. 

Entom,.:  Limenit  is  Camilla  (or  sihylla).  [An 
MIRAL,  C.  2.] 

white-amphishsena,  s. 

Zool. :  Amphisbaina  alba,  eighteen  to  twenty 
inches  long,  and  about  as  thick  as  a  man's 
finger.    [Amphisb^nid.<e.] 

White-antimony,  s.    [Valentinite.] 

white-ants,  s.  pi. 

Entom.  :  A  popular  name  for  any  of  the 
Terniitidse  (q.v.).  The  resemblance  to  the 
ants,  Formicidffi,  &c.,  is  in  the  general  aspect, 
their  life  in  social  ronnnunities,  the  appear- 
ance at  cei'tain  times  of  many  winged  indi- 
viduals, and  the  nature  of  tlie  habitations. 
But  they  belong  to  different  ordeis,  tlic  vena- 
tion-oftlie  witigs  beingditTcfont.  Awliiteant 
looks  not  unlike  a  soft  inimjiture  earwig,  but 
without  the  forceps.  White  ants  constitute 
tlie  most  destructive  insect  pest  to  be  found 
in  the  tropics.  They  do  not  attnck  human 
beings,  their  ravages  being  confined  to  pro- 
perty. They  make  tlieir  way  into  houses 
through  some  minute  apei-tnre  which  they 
liave  found  or  have  themselvee  formed  in  the 
floor  or  in  the  wall.  Notliing  external  may 
reveal  the  fact  that  the  joists  or  rafters  on 
which  they  have  been  operating  are  weakened 
and  rendererl  unsafe  by  lieing  all  pic:ced 
internally  with  tlieir  galleries.  If  they  can 
eftect  an  entrance  into  a  library  they  bring 
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up  mud  and  construct  tunnels  with  it  so  as  to 
glue  one  book  to  another,  and  eat  away  the 
leather  or  cloth  hv  which  the  boards  were 
affixed  to  the  book  itsplf,  besides  rounding 
off  the  angles  of  a  number  of  the  volumeg. 
Whatever  is  in  danger  of  them  ie  placed  on  a 
table  or  frame,  the  legs  of  which  rest  on  stone 
stands,  surrounded  by  water.  Every  historical 
jocument  in  India  is  in  danger  from  these 
destructive  creatures.  Prof.  Dmmmond  sug- 
gests that  white  ants  probably  render  the  same 
service  in  the  tropics  which  earthworms  do  in 
temperate  lands.  The  workers  and  soldiers  of 
the  white  ants  are  blind,  and  rarely  appear 
above  ground,  making  their  migrations  from 
place  to  place  under  mud  tunnels,  which  they 
construct  as  they  advance.  The  workers  have 
large  broad  heads  and  strong  Jaws  adapted  for 
gnawing ;  the  soldiers  have  still  larger  heads  and 
longer  jaws.  These  wingless  forms  lesemble  the 
true  ants  in  appearance,  but  the  winged  male 
and  female  forms  are  much  larger  and  flatter. 
The  latter  possess  eyes,  and  leave  the  nest  in 
great  flying  swarms  in  the  pairing  season,  few 
of  them  escaping  the  ravages  of  their  enemies 
during  this  period.  The  "ant  hills"  erected 
by  them  are  wonderful  in  character,  those  of 
Tcrmes  bellicosus,  of  "West  Africa,  being  huge 
BUgar-loaf  shaped  mounds  of  earth,  from  ten 
to  twenty  feet  high,  and  so  strongly  cemented 
as  to  bear  a  man's  weight.  Internally  they 
present  several  stories  and  many  chambers, 
some  for  the  workers  and  soldiers,  one  for  the 
king  and  queen,  and  others  for  tlie  eggs  and 
young,  and  for  food  supplies.  One  species  is 
common  in  the  United  States,  T.  Jlavipes; 
it  is  fortunately  not  specially  destructive.  The 
female  or  queen  of  the  termites  undergoes 
remarkable  changes,  increasing  in  size  till 
from  two  to  five  inches  in  length,  and  becoming 
enormously  distended  with  eggs,  which  it  may 
lay  at  the  rate  of  80,000  a  day. 

white-arsenic,  «.    [Absenious-oxide.] 

^phite-ash,  s. 

Bot. :  (1)  An  American  tree,  Fraxinvs  ameri- 
caTia ;  (2)  Pyrus  Aucuparia,  {Britten  d  Hol- 
land.) 

white-ash  herb,  s. 

Bot. :  jEgopodium  Podagraria.  (Britten  d 
HollaTui.) 

White-back,  s. 

Bot.  :  Populus  alba.  Named  from  the  white 
colour  of  the  leaves  on  their  lower  side, 

^rhlte-backed  coly,  s. 

Ortiith. :  Colius  capensis,  from  South  Africa. 
Length  about  fourteen  inches ;  ash-coloured, 
rump  and  lower  back  glossed  with  red,  white 
line  (bordered  on  each  side  by  a  broader  black 
OBe)  from  shoulders  to  rump. 

white-backed  skunk,  s. 

ZooL :  Mephitis  (or  Spilogale)  putoriuSt  from 
South  America,  Mexico,  and  the  south-west 
of  the  United  States.  It  is  larger  tlian  the 
Common  Skunk,  from  which  it  is  also  dis- 
tinguished by  its  short  whit*  tail. 

White-bay,  s. 

Bot. .  Magnolia  glauta.    (Ogilvie,) 

White-beam,  s. 

Bot. :  Pyrus  Aria.  Named  from  the  white 
down  on  the  young  shoots  and  the  underside 
of  the  leaves. 

White-bear,  5. 

Zool. :  Ursus  TnaritirmtSf  the  Polar  Bear 
(q.v.).  The  name  is  somewhat  of  a  misnomer, 
as  only  the  young  bears  are  really  white,  the 
far  in  adults  changing  to  a  creamy  tint, 
whence  Scotch  whalers  sometimes  call  this 
animal  the  Brownie. 

white-beard,  s.  a  man  having  a  white 
or  gray  beard ;  a  gray-beard ;  an  old  man. 

"  White-beard*  have  armed  their  thin  and  halrlcM 
scaljB."  Bhaketp. :  Richard  II.,  lit  2. 

white-bearded*  «■  Having  a  white  or 
gray  beard. 

"  Our  wTiiU-bearded  Patriarchs  died." 

Byron  :  Heaven  &  £arth,  i.  8. 

White-bearded  monkey : 

Zool. .  SemnopUJieeus  nestor,  a  native  of 
Ceylon. 

white-beech,  t. 

Bot. :  Fagus  sylvatica,  var.  americana. 
White-bellied  sea-eagle,  s. 

Omith. .    HalUEetvs  leucogaster,   from  Aus- 


tralia and  the  Moluccas,  ranging  to  India  and 
Cochin  China. 

white-bellied  seal,  s. 

Zool. :  Monachus  albiventer.    [Monk-seal.] 

white-bellied  water-mouse,  &. 

Zool. :  Hydromys  leiicogaster,  a  small  rat-like 
rodent  from  New  South  Wales  and  Van  Die- 
nan's  Land. 

white-ben,  s. 

Bot. :  Silene  injlata. 
white-bismuth,  s. 

Chem.  &  Comm. ;  Bismuth  subnitrate.  [Bis- 
muth, 3.] 

White-blaze,  s.    [White-face.] 

white-blow.  s. 

Bot. :  (1)  Draba  verna;  (2)  Saxifiraga  &idac' 


*  white-bonnet,  s.  A  fictitious  or  sham 
bidder  at  sales  by  auction  ;  a  putier. 

white-bordered  butterfly,  s. 

Entom.  :  Vanessa  antiapa,  a  rare  British  but- 
terfly, better  known  as  the  Camberwell  Beauty. 
Wings  purplish  chocolate,  with  broad  whitish 
hind  margins,  and  a  broad  black  band  with 
six  or  seven  blue  spots  on  each  wing,  the 
fore  pair  also  with  two  whitish  spots.  Cater- 
pillar spinous,  black,  dotted  with  white,  and 
witli  a  red  spot  on  each  segment  from  the 
fourth  to  the  eleventh  ;  it  feeds  on  Salix  alba. 

white-bottle,  *. 

Bot. :  Silene  injlata.  So  named  to  distin- 
guish it  fiom  the  Blue-bottle,  Centaurea 
Cyamts. 

white-boy,  white-boyism,  5.  [White- 
boy,  Whjteboyism.] 

white-brant,  s. 

Omith.  :  The  Snow-goose  (q.v.). 

white-brass,  s.  An  alloy  of  copper  and 
zinc,  with  sufficient  of  the  latter,  or  of  nickel, 
lead,  &c.,  to  give  it  a  white  colour. 

white-bream,  s. 

Ichthy. :  Abramis  blicca,  a  British  and  Euro- 
pean species.  It  is  about  a  foot  long,  silvery 
white,  sometimes  with  a  bluish  tinge. 

t  white-breasted,  o.  Having  a  white 
breast  or  bosom.    {Tennyson:  CEnoiie,  56.) 

White-Brethren,  s.  pi. 

Church  Hist. :  A  body  of  enthusiasts  who 
appeared  in  Italy  at  the  beginning  of  the  four- 
teenth century,  and,  under  the  leadership  of 
a  priest  claiming  to  be  Elias,  declared  a  cru- 
sade against  the  Turks  in  order  to  obtain  pos- 
session of  the  Holy  Land.  They  were  met  at 
Viterbo  by  the  Papal  troops,  and  were  dis- 
persed. Their  leader  was  carried  to  Bome 
where  he  was  burnt  as  a  heretic  in  1403. 

white-bristle, ».    [Splenic-fever,  S.] 

white-bug,  s.  An  insect  which  injures 
Tines  and  some  other  species  of  fruit.  {Amer.) 

white-butterfly,  s. 

Entom.  {PL):  The  genus  Pieris,  or  the  sub- 
family Pieridi  (q.v.). 

white  cabbage-butterfly,  & 

Entom. :  The  genus  Pieris  (q.v-X 

white-campion,  s. 

Bot. :  Lychnis  vespertiim.  The  flowers  arc 
fragrant  in  the  eveuing.  It  grows  in  fields, 
under  hedgerows,  &c. 

white-candlewood,  s. 

Bot. :  Amyris  toxi/era,  a  large  tree  with  pin- 
nate leaves  and  bunches  of  purple  pear-shaped 
fruits,  tasting  like  the  balsam  of  copaiba. 
The  juice  of  the  tree  is  as  black  as  ink ;  its 
wood  has  a  pleasant  smell  and  takes  a  fine 
polish.     It  grows  in  the  Carolinas.    [Janca.] 

white-canons,  s.  pi. 

Church  Hist. :  A  popular  name  for  the  Pre- 
monstratensiaus. 

white-cap,  s. 

1.  Bot. :  Agarieus  arveiisis.    [Agaricdb.] 

2.  Zool. :  The  Tree  SpaiTow  or  llountain 
Spari'ow,  Pyrgita  montana. 

white-caterpillar,  s. 

Eniom. :  The  larva  of  the  Magpie  Moth 
(q.v.). 

white-cedar,  s. 


Bot, :  (1)  Cupressiis  thyoides  ;(2)  Melia  Azeda- 
rach. 

white-centaury,  a. 

Bot. :  Centaurea  alba,  a  native  of  Souther 
Durope. 

white -Chalk,  s. 

Geol. :  [Chalk,  A.  IL  2.  (1).]. 

white-clergy,  a. 

Ecclesiol.  &  Church  Hist.  :  The  parish  priests 
In  Russia,  as  distinguished  from  tlie  black 
clergy  or  monks, 

white-cloud  illuminator,  v. 

Microscopy :  A  reflector  to  illuminate  an  ob- 
ject with  a  subdued  white  light,  such  as  is 
obtained  from  a  bright  wliite  cloud.  In  place 
of  a  plane  mirror,  a  surface  of  pounded  glass 
or  plaster  of  Paris  is  used. 

white-clover,  s. 

Bot. :  TH/oliitm  repens,  a  perennial  creeping 
plant,  sometimes  a  foot  and  a  half  high,  the 
leaflets  obovate  or  obcordate,  toothed,  some- 
times with  a  semilunar  band  at  their  base; 
flowers  white  or  somewhat  roseate. 

'white-coat,  s.    (See  extract.) 

"The  pbenomeiiou  bo  carefully  described  by  him 
Tvas  simply  r  'white-coat,'  or  yoimg  six-weeks-olu  seal." 
— Blackwood's  Magazine.  July,  187iJ,  p.  51. 

white-cola,  s. 

Bot. :  The  seeds  of  Steroiilia  macrocarpa. 
They  are  very  bitter,  and  are  used  by  the 
negroes  of  the  Guinea  coast  as  a  condiment. 
[Cola.] 

white-copper,  s.  White  tombac.  [Tom- 
bac] 

white-corpuscles,  s.  pi.  [Corpuscle, 
II.  2.  (1).] 

white-crested  plantain-eater,  & 

Omith. :  Corythaix  musopliaga.     [Mosopha- 

GIN^.] 

white-crime,  f.  An  offence  against  the 
law  which  is  not  condemned  by  the  feeling  of 
the  community. 

"  At  present,  wheii  an  iTishman  is  accused  in  Ireland 
of  what  is  called  a  wftiYc-crinie  by  his  iellow-country- 
meu  (such,  for  instance,  as  the  murder  of  a  care  taker 
or  a  landlord)  the  difficulty  is  not  only  with  the  Jiu-y 
but  with  tha  witueases."— ^.  Jamea't  Gazette,  May  21, 
1S87. 

white-crop,  s. 

Agric. :  A  term  applied  to  grain  crops,  aa 
wheat,  barley,  oats,  and  rye,  which  whiten  or 
lose  their  colour  as  they  ripen,  in  contradis- 
tinction to  green-crop,  root-crop,  &c. 

white -cross  knight,  s.  A  Knight 
Hospitaller.  The  order  wore  a  white  cross  to 
distinguish  them  from  the  Enight  Templars, 
who  wore  a  red  one. 

White-cross  Society,  s.  A  society 
instituted  in  or  about  1883,  at  Bishop  Auck- 
land, to  urge  upon  men  the  obligation  of 
personal  purity ;  to  raise  the  tone  of  public 
opinion  upon  questious  of  morality ;  and  ta 
inculcate  a  respect  for  womanhood. 

white-danunar,  s. 

Bot.  &  Comm. :  A  gum  resin  produced  by 
Valeria  indica.     [Vateria.] 

White-deal,  s.  The  timber  of  Abies  ex- 
celsa. 

white-ear,  <.  A  bird,  the  Fallow-finch 
or  Wheatear. 

white-elephant,  s. 

1.  Lit.  dt  Zool. :  An  elephant  affected  with 
albinism.  Such  animals  appear  to  have  been 
known  to  the  ancients  {M,ian.  iii.  46 ;  Hor. 
Ep.  ii.  1.  195).  They  are  highly  esteemed  by 
some  eastern  potentates,  and  are  considered 
sacred  in  Siam.  A  specimen  purchased  by 
Mr.  Bamum  from  King  Theebaw  of  Burmab 
was  brought  to  the  United  States  in  1884, 
and  shown  as  one  of  the  principal  attractions 
of  the  travelling  menagerie.  It  stood  seven  feet 
and  a  half  high,  and  the  face,  ears,  front  of 
trunk,  fore  feet,  and  part  of  breast  were  of  a 
light  ash  color. 

2,  Fig. :  A  present  which  does  one  much 
more  harm  than  good,  or  more  generally  any 
nominal  advantage  which  has  this  effect.  It 
is  generally  reported  that  when  the  king  of 
Siam  desires  to  ruin  any  one,  he  makes  him  a 
present  of  a  white  elephant  [1.].  The  sacred 
animal  has  an  enormous  appetite,  and,  being 
SHcred,  it  is  a  crime  to  let  it  die,  so  that  the 
gift  genei-ally  entails  ruin  on  the  recipient 


Site,  ^t.  f^e,  amidst,  what,  fSll,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  p5t» 
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white-ermine,  s. 

Entom. :  Spilosoma  menthastri.  (Stainton.) 
Arctia  menthastri.  (Newman.)  One  of  the 
Chelonidss  (approximately  =  Arctiida;,  q.v.). 
Fore  wings,  yellowish  white,  with  four  curved, 
transverse  rows  of  black  spots ;  hind  wings 
white,  spotted  with  black.  Expansion  of 
wings,  H  or  IJ  inches.  Abdomen  yellow, 
with  black  spots.  Larva  black,  with  long 
hairs  ;  it  feeds  on  various  low  plants. 

white-eye,  s. 

Omith. :  A  popular  name  for  any  species  of 
Zosterops  (q.v.),  from  the  fact  that  the  eyes 
are  encircled  with  compact  white  feathers. 

t  white-eyed,  a.  Having  pale,  lustre- 
less eyes.    (Tennyson :  Palace  qjf  Art,  239.) 

WJiUe-eyed  duck : 

Omith. :  Fulignla  nyroca,  allied  to  the 
Pochard  (q.v,),  but  distinguished  from  it  by 
having  the  irides  white,  and  a  broad  white  bar 
on  the  wing.  An  irregular  winter  and  spring 
visitor  to  Britain,  principally  occurring  on 
the  east  coast. 


white  -  eyelid    monkey, 

OABEY.] 


[Man- 


white-face,  whlte-hlaze,  s.  A  white 
mark  in  the  forehead  of  a  horse,  descending 
almost  to  the  nose. 

white-faced,  a. 

1.  Having  a  white  or  pale  face,  as  from 
fear,  grief,  illness,  or  the  like ;  pale-faced. 

2.  Having  a  white  front,  surface,  or  aspect. 

'     "  That  pale,  that  whUe-faced  shore. 
Whose  foot  apunia  back  the  ocean's  roaring  tides." 
SJuikesp.  :  King  John,  iL  L 

White-faced  duck : 

Omith. :  A  name  sometimes  given  to  the 
female  of  the  Scaup,  from  its  having  a  white 
land,  which  grows  broader  with  age,  at  the 
base  of  the  bill.    [Scaup  (3).  ] 

t  white-favored,  a  'W^earing  or  decked 
■with  wliite  rosettes  or  favors.  (Tennyson: 
In  Memoriam,  Cone.  90.) 

White-feather,  s.  The  symbol  of  coward- 
ice, a  term  introduced  in  the  days  when  cock- 
fighting  was  in  vogue.  As  a  gamecock  has  no 
white  feathers,  a  white  feather  was  a  proof 
that  the  bird  we^  not  game.  (Generally  used 
in  the  phiases.  To  show  the  white-feather.  To 
have  a  white  feather  in  one's  wing.) 

white-film,  s.  A  white  film  growing  over 
the  eyes  of  sheep  and  causing  blindness. 

white-fiorin,  s. 

Bat. :  Agrostis  albct. 
white-fish,  s. 

L  Ord.  Lang. :  A  general  term  for  whitings 
and  haddocks. 
IL  Ichthyology : 

1.  A  popular  name  for  the  genus  Leuciscos. 
{Giintlier :  Study  of  Fishes,  p.  599.) 

2.  An  American  name  for  the  genus  Core- 
gonus.    (Giinther :  Study  of  Fishes,  p.  648.) 

white  -  fiowered,  a.  Bearing  white 
flowers.    (Tennyson:  Godiva,  63.) 

white-flag,  s. 

1,  A  flag  of  truce. 

2.  The  flag  of  France  under  the  Bourbons. 
The  field  was  white,  with  the  royal  arras  on 
on  escutcheon,  surmounted  by  a  crown, 

white-fiux,  a. 

Metall. :  A  compound  of  potassic  carbonate 
and  nitre. 

white-foot,  s.  A  white  mark  on  the  foot 
of  a  horse,  between  the  fetlock  and  the  coffin. 

white-footed  hapalote,  s. 

Zool. :  Hapalotis  ulbipes,  from  the  mountain- 
ous pnrts  of  New  South  Wales.  It  is  about 
the  size  of  a  rat,  smoky  brown  in  colour,  with 
the  feet  and  belly  white. 

White-footed  mouse,  5.  [Deer-mouse.] 

•  White  Friars,  s.  pi. 

Church  Hist. :  A  popular  English  name  in 
pre-Refonnation  times  for  the  friars  of  Our 
Lady  of  Mount  Carmel,  now  generally  known 
as  Carmelites.  The  naine  had  reference  to 
the  fact  that  they  wore  over  the  brown  habit 
a  white  scapular  and  cloak.  [Carmelite, 
Scapular,  B.  1.] 

"They  were  recoffnized  aa  one  of  the  Mendicant 
orders  ;  ourancestors  knew  them  aa  the  White  Friars." 
~Addi$  &  AriioUi :  Cath.  Diet.,  p.  121. 


white-lronted  lemur,  a. 

Zool. :  Lemur  albifrons,  from  Madagascar. 
It  is  easily  distinguished  by  the  broad  band  of 
white  fur  encircling  the  forehead,  cheeks,  and 
ears. 

white-goby,  «. 

Ichthy. :  Latrunculus  pellucidas,^  very  Ema.ll 
Goby,  common  in  some  localities  in  the 
British  Islands  and  in  Europe.  It  is  distin- 
guished by  its  transparent  body,  wide  mouth, 
and  single  row  of  teeth.  It  lives  but  one 
year,  and  is  the  only  known  instance  of  what 
may  be  called  an  "annual"  vertebrate.  The 
spawning  season  is  June  and  July  ;  the  eggs 
are  hatched  in  August,  and  the  young  fish 
attain  their  full  growth  between  October  and 
December.  In  July  and  August  tlie  adults 
die  off,  and  by  September  only  the  fry  are  to 
be  found.    (Gunther :  Study  of  Fishes.) 

White-grouse,  white-ptarmigan,  a. 

Omith. :  Lagopus  albus.    [Willow-grouse.] 

white-gum,  s.  A  kind  of  gum-rash. 
Strophulus  albidus,  in  which  the  pimples  are 
small,  hard,  and  whitish.     [Strophulus.] 

White-gunpowder,  s.  A  blasting  mix- 
ture composed  of  chlorate  of  potash,  dried 
ferrocyanide  of  potassium  and  sugar.  It  is 
now  rarely  used  owing  to  its  liability  to  ex- 
plode during  manufacture,  transport,  or  the 
like. 

white-haired,   a.     Having  white  hair, 

(Tennyson :  Tithonus,  8.) 

white-handed,  a. 

1,  Lit.  :  Having  white  hands. 

"  White-Jianded  mistress,  one  aweet  word  with  thee," 
Shakesp.  :  Love's  Labour's  Lost,  v.  "L 

2.  Fig. :  Having  clean  or  unstained  hands  ; 
free  from  guilt. 

White-handed  gibbon:  [Lar-giebon], 

white-hass,  s.  Sausages  stuffed  with 
oatmeal  and  suet.    (Scotch.) 

"  There  is  black-puddiiig  and  wkite-hats—try  whilk 
ye  like  beet"— iSco«  .■  Bride  of  Lammermeor.  cb.  xii. 

White  Hats,  s.  pi. 

Hist.  :  The  name  given  to  a  democratic 
faction  which,  commencing  in  1377  at  Ghent, 
the  next  year  rose  in  revolt,  and  continued  to 
give  trouble  till  the  accession  of  Philip  II.  of 
Burgundy  in  1384. 

white-head,  s. 

Bot.  :  Parthenium  Hysterophorus,  from  Ja- 
maica. 

white-headed  duck,  s. 

Omith. :  Eristnatura  leucocephala,  fram  sonth- 
eastern  Europe  and  northern  Afriea.  (Stift- 
TAiLED  Ducks.] 

white-headed  saki,  s.    [Saki.] 

white-headed  titmouse,  s. 

Omith. :  A  name  sometimes  given  io  a 
species  of  Acredula,  from   Scandinavia  anil 


TITMICE. 
^  White-headed  Tltmouee ;  B.  Leng-talle^  TltmouB*. 

Germany,  in  which  the  whole  of  the  head  ia 
white.  It  is  closely  allied  to,  if  not  identical 
with,  the  Long-tailed  Titmouse,  Acredula  eau- 
data  (\ParTis  cavdatus). 

white-heat,  s.  That  degree  of  heat  at 
which  bodies  become  incandescent  and  appear 
white  from  the  bright  glow  which  they  emit. 

white-hellebore,  a.     [Hellebore,  ^, 

Veratrum.] 

white-herring,  s.  The  common  herring, 
fresh  or  salted,  but  not  smoked  for  preserva- 
tion, as  distinguished  from  red-herring. 

white-hoop,  s. 

Bot. :  A  Jamaica  name  for  Toumefortia 
bicolor. 

•  white-hooved,  a.   Having  white  hoofa. 

"  A  Jet-black  goat,  white-homed,  viliife-honvcd." 

Tennyson:  (Enone,  50. 

white-horehound,  s.    [MAnnuBiuu.] 


white-homed,  a.  Having  white  horns 
(See  extract  under  White-hooved.) 

white-horse,  s. 

Bot. :  Portlandia  grandiflora,  a  Jamaica 
plant. 

white-horses,  s.  pi.  A  name  given  to 
tossing,  white-topped  waves. 

"  The  bay  Is  now  curling  and  writhing  In  tMte- 
horses."— C.  Kingsley,  in  Life,  i.  168. 

white-indigo,  a.    [Indiooqen.] 

white-iron,  s.  Thin  sheet-iron  covered 
with  a  coating  of  tin. 

White-lady,  s. 

Bot.  :  The  Snowdrop  (q.v.).  Britten  &  Hol- 
land .give  this  on  the  authority  of  Ouida  in 
Strathmore. 

white-land,  s.  A  tough,  clayey  soil,  of 
a  whitish  hue  when  dry,  but  blackish  after  rain. 

white-laurel,  s.    [Beaver-tree.] 

white-lead,  s.  A  dense  white  powder, 
insoluble  in  water,  but  easily  dissolved  in 
dilute  nitric  or  acetic  acid ;  extensively  em- 
ployed in  painting.  [Cekuse,  1.,  Lead-car- 
bonate, 1.] 

white-leaf  tree,  s. 

Bot.  :  Pyrus  Aria.  (Evelyn.)  Named  from 
the  silvery  under-surface  of  the  leaves. 

white-leather,  s.    [Whitleatheb,  i.] 

white-leg,  s. 

Patliol. :  Phlegmasia  dolens  fci.v.). 
white-legged,  a.    Having  white  legs. 
white-leprosy,  s. 

Pathol. :  Leprosy  characterized  by  morbid 
whiteness  of  the  skin.  (2  Kings  v.  27 ;  cf. 
also  Exod.  iv.  6.)  Heb.  nin^  (tsaraath)  from 
yns  (tsara)  —  (1)  to  prostrate ;  (2)  to  affect 
with  leprosy.  Probably  the  tuberculated 
variety  of  Elephantiasis  grwca.  It  does  not 
exactly  corj-espond  to  the  ancient  description, 
teut  diseases  often  somewhat  alter  their  char- 
acter. It  is  still  characterized  at  one  stage 
by  white  spots,  and  the  change  to  white  of 
the  hair  of  the  head  and  beard,  but  the  whole 
surface  of  tlie  skin  is  not  white.  There  is  also 
a  leucopathic  sub-variety  of  the  non-tuber- 
culated  leprosy,  in  which  there  are  white 
spots  or  blotches  on  the  skin.  [Elephanti- 
asis, Leprosy.] 

*  White  Lias,  s. 

Geol.  :  The  name  given  by  Mr.  William 
Smith  to  certain  cream-coloured  limestones 
in  the  West  of  England,  since  shown  by  Mr. 
Charles  Moore  to  belong  to  the  Rhtetic  forma 
tion. 

white-lie,  s.  A  lie  for  which  some  kind, 
•f  excuse  can  be  made  ;  a  false  statement 
made  in  the  interest  of  peace,  reconciliation, 
harmless  sport,  or  the  like;  a  harmless  or 
non- malicious  falsehood  ;  a  pious  fraud.  [Cf. 
White-crime,  White-witch.] 

"Si?  George  haa  told  me  a  lie— a, white-lie  he  saye, 
hut  I  hate  a  white-lie."~J^ad.  D'ArhUiy:  Diary,  iv.  287. 

white-light,  s. 

Optics:  The  apparently  simple  sensation 
which  is  nevertheless  really  produced  on  the 
retina  by  a  certain  mixture  of  colours.  Ordi- 
narily white  light  is  composed  of  the  whole  of 
the  visible  colours  of  the  spectrum,  as  in  sun- 
light ;  and  the  fact  of  white  resulting  from 
this  mixture  can  be  demonstrated  in  many 
ways,  as  by  re-uniting  the  spectral  colours 
themselves,  or  by  revolving  rapidly  a  disc 
[Newton's  disc]  painted  with  the  colours  in 
separate  sectors.  A  similar  inixture  of  pig- 
ments fails,  partly  because  the  pigments  them- 
selves are  never  pure  colours,  and  partly  and 
chiefly  because  pigments  act  rather  as  ab- 
sorbents of  the  light  reflected  from  the  paper 
or  other  colours  underneath  than  as  additional 
illuminating  colours.  White  light  can,  how- 
ever, be  also  compounded  of  three,  or  of  only 
two  colours,  which  are  then  called  comple- 
mentary colours.  Such  white  is  quite  un- 
distinguishable  by  the  eye  from  white  com- 
pounded of  all  the  colours  ;  and  hence  it 
follows  that  the  eye  is  not  an  ultimate  appeal 
in  such  matters,  but  is  easily  deceived  by 
apparently  similar  tntnl  results  really  com- 
pounded nf  quite  different  materials.  The 
same  applies  to  colours,  which  can  also  be 
Imitated  so  far  as  the  eye  can  judge,  but 
analysis  by  the  prism  reveals  the  dilfevent 
composition  of  the  light  instantly. 


t>6il,  b^sf* ;  pout,  jii^l ;  cat,  9ell,  chorus,  9hin,  hen^h ;  go,  gem ;  thin,  this ;  sin,  as ;  expect,  Xenophon,  e^ist.    -ing. 
-dan.  -tiaa  —  sh^n.   -tiou,  -sion  =  shun ;  -tion,  -$ion  =  zhuu.   -clous,  -tious,  -sious  =  shiis.   -ble,  -die,  &c  =  bel,  dcl« 
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white 


white-lily,  «- 

B(y  :  LihiLiii  oandidum.    [Lilium,  T".] 

wbite-lime,  s.  A  solution  or  preparation 
of  liiue  used  tor  wliiLewadhing ;  a  variety  of 
whitewash. 

white -limed,  a.  Whitewashed,  or  plas- 
tered with  lime, 

"Ye  whUe^imed  walls  !  ye  alehouse  palutefl  signs  I " 
Shaketp. :  TUat  Atuiroutcua,  iv.  2. 

white-line,  s. 

1.  Prltvt. :  A  blank  space  between  lines  of 
type. 

2.  Naut. :  An  untarred  cord  or  rope. 

white-lipped  peccary,  o.    [Peccary.] 
"^white-listed,  a.    Having  white  stripes 

or    li>ts    on  a  darker  ground.      (Jl'eiinyson : 

Merlin  £  Vivien,  788.) 

*  White  *livered,  a.  Cowardly,  pusillani- 
mous. 

"  WhUe4iver'd  nmagate.  what  doth  he  there  t" 

Shakesp. :  Richard  III.,  iv.  t 

^  From  the  old  notion  that  cowardly  per- 
80US  had  pale-coloured  or  bloodless  livers. 

"  How  many  cowanls  .  .  .  iuward  nearched 
Have  lioeri  white  as  milk." 

Shakeip. :  Marckant  of  Venica,  iiL  2. 

white-magic,  ».    [Magic,  IT  (5)-] 
white-manganese,  s.    An  ore  of  man- 
ganese ;  carbonate  of  manganese. 
white-meat.  s. 

1,  Food  composed  of  milk,  cheese,  butter, 

eggs,  and  the  like. 

"  The  couiitiy-mca  who  fed  on  white  meats  made  of 
mil^."— Camden :  Hist.  Q.  Elizabeth  [an.  15S5). 

2.  Certain  delicate  flesh  used  for  food,  as 
poultry,  rabbits,  veal,  and  the  like.  {Sim- 
moiuJs.) 

white-metal,  s. 

1.  A  term  usually  applied  to  an  alloy  in 
which  zinc,  tin,  nickel,  or  lead  is  in  such 
quantity  as  to  give  it  a  white  colour. 

2.  Any  of  the  soft  metals,  usually  of  a  light 
colour,  used  for  bearings  in  machinery. 

*  white-money,  s.    Silver  coin. 
white-mould,  °-. 

Bot.  {PI.) :  The  Mucedines  (q.v.X 
White-mouse.  ^. 

Zool. :  An  albino  variety  of  the  Common 
Mouse  (Mus  musculus).    [Mouse,  s.,  II.  3.] 

white-mustard,  s. 

Bot.  :  Brassica  or  Si^mpis  alba.  It  is  hispid, 
with  reflexed  hairs,  the  stem  one  to  three 
feet  liigli,  tlie  leaves  lyrato-pinnatifid  or  pin- 
nate, the  flowers  yellow.  Found  in  fields  in 
England  or  cultivated.  Watson  believes  it  a 
colonist. 

white-necked  otary,  5. 

Zool. :  Otaria  albicoUis  (Neophoca  lohata, 
Gray),  from  Australia.  Adult  males  from 
eight  to  nine  feet  long,  and  larger  spechnens 
are  said  to  occur.  Face,  neck,  under- surface, 
back,  and  sides  blackish  brown,  passing  into 
slaty-gray  on  the  extremities  ;  hinder  half  of 
the  crown,  nape,  and  back  of  neck  rich  fawn. 
Called  also  Austi-alian  Sea  IJon,  Gray's  Aus- 
tralian Hair  Seal,  and,  from  the  peculiar  liglit 
colour  on  the  head.  Cowled  and  Counsellor 
Seal. 

white-noddy,  white-tem,  s. 

Ornith. :  Gygis  cawHda,  from  the  South 
Pacific.  The  plumage  is  pure  white  and  of 
silky  softness,  whence  it  is  also  called  the 
Silky  Tern. 

White-nosed  monkey,  «.    [Vaoltino- 

MONKEY.] 

White-nun,  ».    The  Smew  (q.v.X 
white-oak,  b. 

Bot:  (1)  Quercus  peduncvlata;  (2)  Q.  alba; 
(3)  In  New  South  Wales,  Ckisuarina  leptoclada. 

II  Q.  alba,  the  White  Oak  of  the  United 
States,  is  a  tree  of  leading  economic  import- 
ance, its  wood  being  largely  used  in  ship  and 
house  bnilding,  in  the  making  of  wheels, 
wagons,  a[id  casks,  and  for  many  other  pur- 
poses. It  is  abundant  throughout  the  eastern 
section  of  the  cuuntiy,  extending  far  into 
Canada  on  the  north  and  to  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico  on  the  south.  In  aspect  it  resembles 
Q.  robur,  the  European  oak,  forming  a  tiiick 
trunk  witii  spreading  base,  and  extending 
huge  spn-ading  boughs  when  in  open  spaces. 


Its  name  is  derived  from  the  whitish  color  of 
its  bark.  In  favoraltle  situations  it  often 
attains  a  great  size.  Trunks  of  three  or  fuui 
feet  diameter  are  not  infrequent,  and  much 
larger  ones  are  sometimes  found.  The  wood 
is  strong  and  liard  in  texture,  but  variable  in 
quality,  and  less  durable  than  that  of  the  best 
British  oaks. 

White  Penitents,  s.  pi. 

Church  Hist. :  The  White  Brethren  (q.v.X 

white-pepper,  s.    [Pefpgrj  s.,  s.] 

white-pine,  s. 

Botany  dt  Commercial : 

1.  Pinus  strobns:  Of  the  lumber  yielding 
trees  of  the  United  States  the  White  Pine 
stands  first,  being  important  for  its  large 
growth  ami  abundance,  and  for  the  soft  even 
grain  of  its  wood,  whicli  renders  it  one  of  the 
most  easily  worked  trees  for  carpentry  pur- 
poses. No  other  tree  of  this  country  is  used  so 
abundantly  in  the  building  and  other  common 
wood-working  arts.  This  tree  abounds  Irom 
Canada  to  the  Gulf  States,  but  in  the  Eastern 
States  has  been  so  destroyed  by  the  lumbermen 
that  the  foimer  great  forests  of  it  have  laigely 
disappeared.  At  one  time  Maine  and  Vermont 
were  celebrated  for  the  size  of  their  white 
pines,  but  few  of  these  great  trees  now  exist  in 
New  England,  while  the  vast  forests  formerly 
existing  in  the  mountains  of  Pennsylvania 
have  been  greatly  depleted.  Within  recent 
years  Michigan  has  been  the  chief  source  of 
white  pine  lumber,  but  the  immense  forests  of 
that  state  and  of  Wisconsin  are  rapidly  vanish- 
ing before  the  lumberman's  destructive  axe. 
It  is  estimated  tliat  the  once  seemingly 
inexhaustible  store  can  last  but  a  few  years 
more  at  the  present  rate  ol  indiscriminate 
destruction.  Tliere  are  large  forests  still  in 
Canada.  The  White  Pine  belongs  to  the 
group  with  five  leaves  in  each  tuft.  It  is 
often  a  tree  of  noble  proportions,  attaining,  in 
a  deep,  rich  suil,  a  height  of  150  or  even  200 
feet,  the  trunks  sumetimes  80  or  90  feet  higli 
without  a  branch.  This  render^  tliem  valuable 
for  masts.  Trunks  have  been  measured  from 
six  to  nearly  eight  feet  in  diameter.  The 
wood  of  the  White  Pine  is  durable  for  iniloor 
use,  particularly  when  protected  by  paint,  but 
rapidly  decays  when  exposed  to  moist  air.  It 
is  very  liable  to  dry  rot.  It  has  been  intro- 
duced into  England,  where  it  is  known  as 
Weymouth  Pine.    It  grows  well  in  Germany. 

2.  Pinua  Toeda.     [Pinus.] 
white-poplar,  s.    [Absle,  Fopulus.] 
white-poppy,  s. 

Bot.  :  Papaver  somni/erum.    [Papaver.] 

White-pot.  s.  A  kind  of  dish  made  of 
milk,  sliced  rolls,  eggs,  sugar,  i^c,  baked  in  a 
pot  or  in  a  bowl  placed  iu  a  quick  oven. 

"  Cornwall  Bqnab-pye.  and  Devon  white-pot  brings. " 
King  :  On  Cookery, 

white-potherb,  s. 

Bot. ;  Valp.rianella  olitOTia. 

White-precipitate,  s. 

Chem. :  (NH2Hg")Cl.  A  mmonio- chloride  of 
mercury.  Discovered  by  Raymond  LuUy  in 
the  thirteenth  century,  and  obtained  by  addi  ng 
ammonia  to  a  solution  of  coiTosive  subliinate 
(mercuric  cliloride).  It  is  a  heavy  white 
powder,  inodorous;  but  possessing  a  metallic 
taste;  insoluble  in  water,  alcohol,  and  ether, 
and  easily  decomposed  by  heat.  It  is  a  vio- 
lent poison,  but  is  used  in  pharmacy  in  the 
form  of  an  ointment,  as  a  stimulating  applica- 
tion in  chronic  skin  diseases,  and  for  the 
destruction  of  lice. 

white-pudding,  s. 

1,  A  pudding  made  of  milk,  eggs,  flour, 
and  butter. 

2.  A  kind  of  sausage  made  in  Scotland  of 
oatmeal  mixed  with  suet,  seasoned  with  pepper 
and  salt,  and  stuffed  iuto  a  proper  intestine. 

white-pyrites,  s.    [White,  %.} 

White  Quakers,  s.  pi. 

Church  Hist. :  The  name  given  to  those 
Quakers  who  seceded  from  the  Irish  body 
about  1S40,  from  their  habit  of  dressing  in 
white.  They  form  a  small  community,  chiefly 
confined  to  Dublin.  Blunt  says  tliey  are 
"  Antinomians  of  the  worst  description." 

White-rag  worm,  s.    [Lubq.] 

white-rent,  s. 

1.  In  Devon  and  Cornwall  a  rent  or  duty  oi 
eightpence  payable  by  every  tinner  to  the 
Duke  of  Cornwall,  as  lord  of  the  soil. 


2.  A  kind  of  rent  paid  in  silver,  or  wht^fti 
money. 

white-rhinoceros, ».  [Rhinoceros,  L 
(1)  (c).  j 

White  Ribbon  Gospel  Army,  s. 

Church  Hist. :  A  religious  sect  or  Christian 
society  giving  special  attention  to  moral 
purity.  They  first  registered  places  of  wor- 
ship in  1S84. 

white-robed,  a. 

1.  Wearing  white  robes. 

"The  white-robed  choir  attendant" 
Wordsworth:  Thanksgiuing  Ode.  Jan.  18.  IfllC    ; 

*2.  White  with  foam  or  spiay. 

"  When  copious  niins  have  majjiiified  the  strenms 
Into  a  loud  and  white-robed  wiiterfall." 

Wordsworth:  £xcu7-sion,  blc.  UL 

white  root,  s. 

Bot. :  Polygonatvm  officinale. 
white-rope,  s.    [White-line,  2.] 
white-rose,  a. 

Bot. :  The  popular  name  fnr  any  rose  of 
which  the  bloom  is  white.     [Rose,  s.,  IT  (2).] 

white-rot,  s. 

Bot. :  CD  One  of  the  popular  names  for 
the  genus  Hydrocotyle  (q.v,);  (2)  Plnguieula 
vulgaris. 

white-rubber,  s.  Caoutchouc  mixed 
with  such  quantity  of  any  white  pigment  as 
to  give  a  dead  white  colour  to  it.  Tlie  in- 
gredients are  added  in  combination  with  sul- 
phur, so  as  to  make  a  white  vulcanite  (<i.v.) 
when  heat  is  applied. 

white-rump,  white-tail,  s.    [Wheat- 

ear,  Etym.J 

white-rust,  s.    [Cystopus,  1.] 
white-salt,  s.    Salt  dried  and  calcined ; 

decrepitated  salt. 

white-shafted  fantail,  v. 

Ornith. :  BJtipidura  albiscapa. 
white-shark,  s. 

Ichthy.  :  Carclharias  vulgaris,  one  ol  tlia 
largest  and  most  formidable  of  the  family. 
It  is  a  native  of  tropical  and  sub-tropical- 
seas,  and  has  occasionally  strayed  to  the 
British  coast.  Specimens  have,  been  known 
to  attain  a  length  of  thirty  feet ;  ashen-browD 
above,  white  below. 

white-sheep,  s.  pi. 

Hist. :  An  appellation  given  to  the  Turko- 
mans who  conquered  Persia  about  1468,  but 
were  expelled  \n  1501.  Named  from  their 
having  a  white  sheep  on  their  banner, 

White-Skin,  a.  &  s. 

A.  As  adj.:  Made  of  a  white  skin. 

•'  Lay  aside  your  white-skin  wmpper.' 

Lonfellow :  IJiawatha,  vU. 

S.  As  subst. :  A  member  of  the  white  raca 
of  mankind ;  a  white. 

"  The  whole  race  of  white-sMns  .  .  .  cRipable  of  mas- 
tering the  deadly  ucieuce.  '—/•Held,  Feb.  4,  1SB8. 

White-smut,  s. 

Veg.  Pathol.  :  The  white  slime  occurring  on 
hyacinth  bulbs  affected  wiLh  hyacinth  pesb 
(q.v.). 

white-spruce,  s. 

Bot. :  Abies  alba.    [Spruce-fir.] 
white-spur,  s. 
Her. :  A  kind  of  esquire.    (Cowel.) 
white-squall,  a.    [Squall,  ».,  t  (3).] 
white  stony-corals,  s.  pU     [Mamib- 

PORARIA.] 

white-stork,  s, 

Ornith. :  Ciconia  alha.     [Stork.J 
white-stutf,  6. 

Gilding  :  A  composition  of  size  and  whiting 
used  by  gilders  to  cover  woodwork  on  which 
gold-leaf  is  to  be  laid. 

white-Sundays,  s.  pi. 

Bot. :  Narcissits  poeticus.    (Treas.  of  Bot.) 

white-swelling,  s. 

Pathol. :  A  popular  name  for  Phleg-masia 
doUns  (q.v.).  So  named  because  the  colour  of 
the  skin  remains  unaltered  notwithstanding 
the  inflammation. 

white-tail,  s.    [White-hump.] 


&te,  fat,  f^e,  amidst,  what,  f&U,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pSt* 
or;  wore,  w^lt  work,  who,  son;  mute,  ciib,  ciire^  ^nite,  cur,  rule,  full;  try,  Syrian.    £e,  oe  -  e;  ey  =  a;  qu  =  kw. 
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white-tailed  eagle,  a.    [Eagle  (1),  ^ 

white-tailed  gnu,  5. 

Zool. :  CatoUepas  gnu,  the  Common  Gnu,  as 
distinguished  from  C.  gorgon,  the  Brindled 
Gnu,  in  which  the  tail  is  black. 

white-tailed  mole,  5. 

2ool. :  Talpa  leucvra,  an  Indian  species, 
•closely  aDied  to  the  Common  Mole,  but  differ- 
ing in  dentition  from  the  genus  Talpa  (q.v.) 

white-tern,  s.    [White-noddy.] 

white-thorn, ».    [Whitethorn.] 

white-throat,  s.    [Whitethroat.] 

white-throated  monitor,  s. 

Zool. :  Monitor  albogularis,  a  large  terrestrial 
species  from  South  Africa. 

white-throated  sparrow,  a.    [Zono- 

THICHIA.] 

white-tincture,  5.  A  preparation  which 
the  alchemists  believed  would  turn  any  of  the 
baser  metals  into  silver. 

white-tips,  s.  pi. 

Ornith. :  The  genus  Urosticte  (q.v.jL 
whjte-tomhac,  a.    [Tombac] 
white-tree, «. 

Bot. :  Melaleuca  Leiicadendron ;  an  East 
Indian  evergreen  tree,  with  alternate,  long, 
lanceolate,  acuminsted,  falcate,  three  to  flve- 
nerved  leaves,  the  flowering  branches  pen- 
dulous, the  flowers  in  ^.pikes.  Cultivated  in 
Britain  as  a  stove  plant. 

*  white-upturned,  ft.    Turned  up  so  as 

to   show   the   white       {iyh^Tzesp. :   Romeo   & 
Juliet,  ii.  2.) 

white- vine,  s. 

Bot.  :   Clematis  VitaXba..      J^Clematis,  Tra- 
veller's JOY  (1).] 
white-vitriol,  s.    [Zinc-suwhate.] 

white-'wagtail,  s. 

OmUh. :  Motacilla  alba,  a  bird  found  over  the 
whole  of  Europe,  northern  Asia,  India,  Bur- 
mah,  and  northern  Africa.  In  general  habits, 
food,  and  haunts  it  closely  resembles  the  Pied 
Wagtail,  with  which  species  it  wtis  long 
confounded-  It  differs  from  it  in  oebting 
habits,  and  has  been  known  to  breed  in  the 
burrow  of  a  sand  martin.  The  beak  is  broader 
than  in  the  Pied  Wagtail  {M.  higvbi-ia,  or 
fyarrellU),  and  in  its  summer  plumage  the 
White  Wagtail  has  only  the  throat  and  huwJ 
black,  while  in  the  Pied  Wagtail  that  color 
extends  orer  the  head,  chest,  and  neck. 

white-walled,  a.  Having  white  walla. 
(Byion  :  Prisoner  of  Chillon,  xiii.) 

white-walnut,  s.    [Butternut.] 
white-wash,  s.  &  v.  [Whitewash,  5.  &v.] 
white-water,  s.     A  dangerous  disease 
affecting  sheep. 

white  water-lily,  s. 

Bot. :  Nymphcea  alba.    [Nymphjea,] 
white-wax,  s.    Bleached  beeswax. 

white-weed,  s. 

Bot. :  (1)  Chrysanthemum  Lmieanthemum ;  C2) 
Anthrisms  sylvestris ;  (3)  Achillea  Ptarmica. 
{Britten  &  Holland.^ 

white-whale,  s.    [Beluga,  2.] 

white  wild-vine,  d. 

Bot. :  Bryonia  dioica.  [Bryony,  I.  1.]  So 
named  to  distinguish  it  from  Black  bryony 

iq.v.)- 

white-willow,  8. 

Bot. :  Salix  alba.     [Saiix.J 
white-wine,  ». 

1.  Any  wine  of  a  clear  transparent  colour, 
fcordeying  on  white,  as  madeira,  sherry,  &c. 
Opposed  to  wine  of  a  deep  red  colour,  as  port 
or  buigundy. 

t2.  Gin.    {Slang.) 

"  If  ].->  w^-uld  '•All  that  first  of  poes 
By  iL-itRent^eleriiame— wAtte-urfTie. 

RandaU'i  Inary.    (1820.) 

*  white-winged  chough,  s. 

Ornith.  :  Corconix  me^anorJuimphus,  the  sole 
species  of  the  genus,  from  Australia, 
white-winged  crosBhill,  «. 

Ornith.  .    Loxia    leucoptera ;    an    American 


species  which  has  occasionally  occurred  in 
Britain.  It  is  distinguished  from  the  Common 
Ciossbill  by  the  wings  being  baired  with 
white,  and  from  Loxia  bifasciata,  the  Two- 
barred  Crossbill,  by  the  smaller  size  of  the 
white  bars. 

white-Winged  lark,  s. 

Ornith.:  Melanocorypha  (j  Alauda)  sibirica, 
a  native  of  Asiatic  Russia,  ranging  into 
Europe,  and  recorded  once  in  England.  It 
is  of  stouter  build  than  the  Skylark  (q.v.), 
and  has  the  primaries  edged  with  dull  white. 
Little  is  known  of  its  habits. 

white-witch,  s.  A  witch  or  wizard  said 
to  exert  supernatural  powers  for  good  and  not 
for  evil  purposes.     [Witchcraft.] 

"  Tliere  is  mention  of  creatiires  that  they  call  wJiite- 
witches,  which  do  only  good  turns  for  their  iieigh- 
boiirs." — Cotton  MatJier :  A  Discourte  on  WitchcraJ't 
(ed.  16B9),  p.  5. 

white-wizard,  s.    [White- witch.] 
white-wolf,  s.    [Wolf.] 
white-wood, ». 

Bot. :  (1)  A  term  applied  to  a  large  number 
of  trees,  as  Tilia  americana,  Liriodendron 
tulipifera,  and  the  genus  Petrobium,  spec. 
Petrobium  arboreum,  from  St.  Helena ;  (2) 
The  Alburuum  (q.v.). 

White-wood  hark :  [Canella-bark]. 

White-worm,  $. 

Entom. :  The  larva  of  the  Cockchafer  (q.v.). 
*  white,  *  whyte,  v.t.  &  i.    [White,  a.] 

A,  Transitive : 

1.  Lit. :  To  make  white  ;  to  whiten,  to 
whitewash. 

"  It  is  to  be  nupposed  your  passion  hath  Buf&ciently 
whited  your  face."— ien  Jtmion  :  Cynthia's  Revels,  iiL  8. 

2.  Fig. :  To  gloss  over. 

"  H'AiCse  over  all  his  vices." 

Beaum.  &  Flat. :  Bloody  Brothers,  iv.  1. 

B,  Intrans. :  To  grow  or  become  white ;  to 
whiten. 

white'-bait,  s.    [Eng.  white,  and  bait.] 

Ichthyology : 

1.  A  small  fish  to  which  specific  and,  by 
some  authorities,  gennric  distinction  lias  been 
given  ;  in  the  first  case  as  Clupea  alba,  in  the 
second  as  Rogenia  alba,  now  known  to  be  tlie 
fry  of  the  herring  {Clupea  harengiis).  White- 
bait are  caught  cliieHy  in  the  estuary  of  the 
Thames,  and  are  not  uncommon  in  the  Firth 
of  Forth.  The  fishery  begins  in  April  and 
lasts  till  September,  bag-nets  sunk  four  or 
five  feet  below  the  water  being  employed.  The 
whitebait  brought  to  market  are  from  three 
to  four  inches  long,  pale  ashy-green  above, 
silvery-white  beneath.  They  are  of  exquisite 
flavor,  and  favorites  among  English  epicures. 
Thej-  are  not  known  under  this  name  else- 
where. The  herring-fry  thus  caught  ranges 
from  two  to  six  or  nine  monihs  old.  The  try 
of  the  sprat  is  also  taken,  and  sometimes  that 
of  the  shad,  these  occurring  in  abundance 
at  the  mouths  of  rivers  and  iu  estuaries  where 
the  adults  are  numerous. 

2.  A  local  name  for  Salanx  cMnensis,  called 
also  Japanese  Whitebait.     [Salanx.] 

white'-bo^,  s.    [Etym.  in  sense  1.,  doubtful ; 
in  sense  2.,  see  extract.] 

*  I.  An  old  term  of  endearment  applied  to 
a  favourite  son,  dependant,  or  the  like ;  a 
darling. 

"  One  of  God's  iahiteboys."—Bunyan.    {Annandale.) 

2.  A  member  of  a  secret  agrarian  association 
organized  in  Ireland  about  1759  or  1760.  It 
was  composed  of  starving  labourers,  evicted 
tenants,  and  others  in  a  like  situation,  who 
assembled  at  night  to  destroy  the  property  of 
'  harsh  landlords,  or  their  agents,  the  Pro- 
testant clergy,  tax  or  tithe  collectors,  and 
others  who  had  nmde  themselves  obnoxious 
in  the  locality.  In  many  cases  they  even  went 
to  the  extreme  of  murder. 

"  The  Whiteboys  so  otyled  tJiemselvep  because  during 
their  noctuniiil  excursions  they  covered  their  usual 
attire  with  wlilte  shirts.  This  disguise  was  used  piin- 
cipally  to  enal^le  them  while  scouring  through  the 
darkness  to  recognise  eiich  other.  The  Whiteboys  nia<\.6 
war  ostensibly  against  the  exaction  of  tithes. "—^tiTiim. 
{Annandale.) 

%  Walpole  {Letters,  iii.  250)  applies  the  term 
to  London  rioters. 
White'-b6y*-isni.  s.     [Eng.  whiteboy;  -ism.] 
The  principles  or  practices  of  the  Whiteboys. 

White'-fhap-el.  s.     [See  def.]    A  district  in 
the  east  of  London. 


Whitechapel-cart,  s.  A  light,  two. 
wheeled  spring  cart,  suuli  as  is  used  by 
grocers,  butchers,  &c.,  for  delivering  goods  to 
their  customers.  Often  called  Chapel-car* 
or  Whitechapel. 

*whit'-ed,    *  whit -id,   •  whyt-ed,  a. 

[White,  v.]  Made  white  externally  ;  whitened. 
"  Thaone  Poul  aside  to  him,  thou  viJUtid  wnl."— 
Wyclife:  Dedis  miit 

t  White-field'-i-an§,  s.  pi.    [See  def.] 

Church  Hist. :  The  followers  of  George 
Whitefield  (1714-70),  who  separated  from  the 
Wesleys  in  1741  on  the  question  of  personal 
election,  and  established  the  Galvinistic 
Methodists  (q.v.).  In  1748  Whitefield  became 
chaplain  to  the  Countess  of  Huntingdon,  and 
since  then  the  name  Whitefieldian  liaa  fallen 
into  disuse.    [Huntingdon,  ^.] 

*  white'-flaw,  s.    [Whitflaw.J 

*  white -ly,  a.  [Eng.  white;  -ly.]  Like  or 
approaching  white  in  colour ;  whitish,  whitey, 
pale. 

"You  have  his  vhitely  look."— Bunyan :  PU^rim't 
Progress,  vt.  ii. 

whit'-en,  v.t.  &•  i.    [Eng.  whit(e);  -en.] 

A,  Trans. :  To  make  white,  as  by  the  ap- 

glication  of  colouring  matter ;  to  bleach,  to 
lanch. 

"  And  human  boues  yet  whiten  all  the  grouud." 

Pope :  Stativx;  Thebaid  i.  aSL 

B,  Intrans. :  To  grow  or  become  white. 
"The  waves  roll  whitening  to  the  land." 

i^cott :  Bard's  Jncantation. 

Whif-ened,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [Whiten,  v.] 
L  Ord.  Lang. :  (See  the  verb). 
II,  Botany: 

1.  Co  vered  with  a  very  opaque  white 
powder,  as  the  leaves  of  many  cotyledons. 

2.  (0/ colour):  Slightly  covered  with  whit© 
upon  a  darker  ground. 

whif-en-er,  s.  ["Eng.  whiten  ;  -er.]  One  who 
or  tha't  which  whitens  or  bleaches. 

white'  -  ness,  *  white  -  nesse,  •  whyt  - 
nesse,  s.    [Eng.  white,  a.  ;  -neas.] 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  white ; 
white  colour ;  freedom  from  or  absence  of 
colour,  durkness,  or  obscurity. 

"  It  fell  short  of  the  natural  whiteness  of  the  lily." 
—Bp.  Taylor.-  Rule  of  Conscience,  bk.  iii.,  ch.  iv. 

\  Whiteness  in  animals  inhabiting  snowy 
regions  is  advantageous,  and  probably  arose 
from  natural  selection.  The  same  colour  in 
birds  resident  in  a  warm  country  is  to  a  cer- 
tain extent  detrimental,  as  rendering  them 
more  conspicuous  to  their  enemies.  It  pro- 
bably arose  in  such  birds  as  the  egrets  from 
sexual  selection.  {Darwin :  Descent  of  Man 
(ed.  2nd),  pp.  494,  542.) 

2.  Want  of  a  sanguineous  tinge  in  the  face ; 
paleness,  as  from  grief,  illness,  terror,  or  the 
hke. 

"  A  milky  whiteness  spreada  upon  her  cheeks." 

Longfellow :  Blind  Girl  of  Castel-CfuOli. 

3.  Purity,  cleanness ;  freedom  from  stain, 
blemish,  or  guilt. 

white'-ning,  pr.  par.,  u.,  &  s.    [Whiten.] 
A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 

C,  As  substantive : 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  The  act  of  making  white ;  the  state  of 
becoming  white. 

2.  The  same  as  Whiting  (q.v.). 

II.  Leather :  The  process  of  cleaning  hides 
by  passing  a  knife  with  a  fine  edge  lightly 
over  the  flesh  side. 

whitening-stone,  s. 

1.  A  sharpening  and  polishing  stone  used 
by  cutlers. 

2.  A  finishing  grindstone  of  particularly 
fine  texture.    {Simmonds.) 

whites,  s.  pi.    [White,  a.] 

1.  The  same  as  Leucorrhcea  (q.v.). 

2.  A  superior  kind  of  flour  made  from  white 
wheat. 

3.  Cloth  goods  of  a  plain  white  colour. 

"Long  cloths  for  the  Turkey  trade,  called  Salisbury 
Khites." — Defoe :  Tour  thro'  Great  Ui-itain,  i.  324. 

*  4.  White  vestments. 

"The  Dean  of  our  chappell  ...  in  his  whiles  " — 
ffeylin :  Life  of  Laud.  p.  262. 


Soil,  bo^;  pout,  jot*'!;  cat,  ^eU,  chorus,  9liin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist,    ph  =  f. 
-oian.  -tian  =  shan.    -tion,  -sion  =  shim ;  -tion.  -jion  =  zhun.   -oious.  -tlous,  -sious  =  shiis.    -ble.  -die.  &c  =  bel.  deL 
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5.  A  cricket  or  boating  suitof  wliite  flannel. 

"  Unless  a  man  can  coiubiue  cycling  aiid  bunting,  he 
■houlil  never  .  .  .  ride  liia  ui^ichiiie  iu  whites."— Bi- 
cycling .\  e-to\  July  14, 1888.  p.  la. 

6.  The  white  of  tlie  eyes. 

"  Liftiug  up  both  his  hands  and  vhiies  to  heaven."— 
Barnard :  Ufu  of  Eeylin,  p.  clxxx. 

white' -smith,  s.    [Eng.  white,  and  smith.] 

1.  A  tinsmith, 

2.  A  worker  in  iron  who  finishes  off  or 
polishes  the  work,  in  distinction  from  those 
wlio  forge  it. 

White'-ster,  s.  [Eng.  white;  sufl.  -ster.)  A 
bleacht;r,  a  whitster.     (Ptov.) 

•white '-stone,  s.  [Eng.  white,  and  stone.]  A 
^jopular  ii.inie  for  a  kind  of  gi-anitewith  albite 
in  its  composition. 

white -thorn,  s.    [Eng.  white,  and  thorn.] 
Bot. :   Tlie  Ha^vthom  (q.v.).     So  called  to 
distinguish  it  from  the  Blackthorn  (q.v.). 

White'-throat,  s.     [Eng.  white,  and  throat.] 

Oriiithology : 

1.  The  popular  name  of  two  British  summer 
visitants:  Curmai  ct/ter&x,  the  Greater,  and 
C.  sylviella,  the  Lesser  Whitethroat.  The 
former  is  common  during  the  summer  o^'er 
the  greater  part 
of  England  and 
Ireland ;  length 
rather  more 
than  five  in- 
ches ;  plumage 
various  shade-s 
of  brown,  breast 
and  belly 
brownish- 
■white,  tinged 
with  rose-co- 
lour in  tlie 
male.  It  feed.^ 
on  berries  and 
insects,  and 
makes  an  excel- 
lent cage-bird, 
^s  tlie  song  is 

sweet  and  lively.  The  Lesser  Whitethroat, 
which  is  rather  smaller,  is  also  a  summer 
visitor.  Plumage  on  upper  surface  shades  of. 
brownish  gray ;  under  surface  white,  with  yel- 
lowish red  on  breast. 

2.  A  popular  name  for  any  species  of 
Leucochloris,  a  genus  of  Humming-birds, 
with  one  species  (Leucochloris  albicoUis),  from 
Bnizil.  Tail  rounded  ;  bill  longer  than  the 
head  and  somewhat  curved  ;  tarsi  clothed. 

White'-wash,  s.  [Eng.  white,  and  leash.]  A 
wash  or  liquid  composition  f«r  whitening 
anything  :  as, 

*  (1)  A  wash  for  making  the  skis  Air. 


(2)  A  mixture  of  lime  and  water  nscd  for 
ffhit-ening  walls.  Its  extreme  whiteness  is 
sometimes  moderated  by  a  little  black  «r 
other  colour.  An  addition  ef  si2e  renders  it 
more  durable. 

"  The  walla  were  covered  with  v)}Htematk  ...  a 
favourite  decoration  in  this  island  from  time  iiaike- 
muiial."— y.  S.  Breuxr:  English  Studies,  p.  43i 

white'-wash,  v.t.    [Whitewash,  a.] 

I.  Lit. :  To  whiten  with  whitewash;  t« 
cover  with  a  white  liquid  composition. 

II.  Figuratively : 

1.  To  make  white  or  pure  ;  to  free  or  elear 
from  imputations;  to  restore  the  »eputation 
ol 

"  Attempts  towhUevmsTi  the  character  of  Richard  IIL 
.  .  .  have  oeen  frequent."  —  JVotea  it  Queries,  Not.  38, 
1885,  p.  i^9. 

2.  To  clear,  as  an  insolvent  or  bankrupt  of 
his  debts  by  going  through  tJie  Bankraptcy 
Court. 

"The  impeciinlouB  man  could  pet  the  Bankruptcf 
Court  to  whitewash  him." — Daili/  Teleffraph,  Hafcd  21, 
1888. 

White'-wash-er,   5.     [Eng.  whitewash^  t.  ; 
•er.;  ^ 

1.  Lit. :  One  who  whitewashes  the  walls  or 
ceilings  of  rooms,  &c. 

2.  Fig. :  One  who,  in  dealing  with  the  repu- 
tation of  a  person  or  the  character  of  an 
event,  glnebes  or  ignores  all  faults. 

"  Tf  the  Sicilinn  Vespera  .  .  .  have  not  as  yet  tahen 
their  plftco  in  tho  rncord  of  virtue,  it  is  i)robably  he- 
cause  the  whitpwnfher  has  been  \'^o  busy  iitX)d  other 
undertakinga."— .'it  James's  Gazette,  March  17,  ISSa. 


White'-wash-ing,  s.    [Eng.  whitewash ;  -ing.] 

1.  Lit. :  The  actorbusiness  of  whitewashing 
ceilings,  walls,  &c. 

2.  Fig. :  Covering  up  a  discreditable  record  ; 
ignoring  faults  or  dishonesties. 

Gaining  all  the  points,  in  a  game  of  chance 
or  skill ;  completely  defeating  an  opponent  in 
a  game. 

wldte'-wort,  s.     [Eng.  white,  and  wort] 

Bot,  :  (1)  Matricaria  Parthenium  [Fever- 
few] and  M.  Chamomilla;  (2)  Polygonatum 
multijlorum  and  P.  officinale. 

whit'-ey-bro^n, whit'-^-brtf?*ra,  a.  [Eng. 
white,  and  brown.}  Of  a  colour  between 
white  and  brown. 

"  The  swains  are  clot^hed  in  '  aiuock  frocks  of  whitey- 
brcnon  diabheL'  "—AthenceuTn,  March  4,  1882. 

*  whit'  -  flaw,  *  whick'-  flaw,  *  whit  - 
fiowe,  s.  [A  corrupt,  of  quick-Jlaw.]  A  whit- 
low (q.v.).  (IVisema)i:  Surgery,  bk.  i.,  ch.  xi.) 

whith'-er,  *whid-er,  *whld-ir,  *whid- 

orl  ado,  [A.B.  hwider,  hwyder ;  cogn.  with 
Goth,  hwadre  =  whither,  and  closely  allied  to 
whether  (q.v.).] 

1.  To  what  or  which  place.  (Used  interro- 
^tively.) 

"  Vile  miscreant  (said  he)  whitlier  doat  thou  flie  t" 
Spenser :  F.  Q.,  II.  vi.  89. 

2.  To  which  place.    (Used  relatively.) 

"  That  lord  advanced  to  Winchester,  whither  air 
John  Berkeley  brought  him  two  regiments  more  of 
ioot."~Clarendon :  Ciint  War. 

*  3.  To  what  point  or  degree  ;  how  far. 


T[  This  is  a  literal  translation  of  Cicei'o's 
words  in  his  First  Oration  against  Catiline, 
"Quousque  tandem  abutere  patientia  nostra?" 

i.  Whithersoever. 

"Thou  sbalt  let  her  go  tohilher  she  wiU," — Deut. 
xxi.  14. 

Tf  Where  is  now  commonly  used  in  the  place 
of  whither:  as,  Where  are  you  going?  Whither 
is  retained  for  the  more  serious  or  elevated 
style,  or  where  precision  is  required. 

•  whith'-er-ev-er,  *  whid-ir-ev-cr,  adv. 
[Eng!  whither,  and  ever.]  Whithersoever. 
(Wycliffe :  Mark  xiv.) 

•  wluth'-er-s6-ev-er,  adv.  [Eng.  whither ; 
so,  and  ever.]  To  what  place  soever ;  to  what- 
ever place. 

"  WhitJtersoever  it  tumeth,  it  prospereth."— Prop. 
zviL  6. 

•  whith'  -  er  -  ward,  *  whld  -  er  -  ward« 
*  wed-er-warde,  adv.  [Eng.  whither; 
-ward.]    Toward  what  or  which  place. 

"[Helaxeth  of  hire  tohidenoard  she  wente." 

Chaucer:  C.  J*.,  11,815. 

whif-ing,  *whyt-ynge,  s.  [Eng.  white, 
with  termination  of  a  verbal  noun  in  sense  1, 
and  with  dimin,  sufT,  -ing  in  sense  2.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang.  :  Fine  chalk  pulverized  and 
freed  from  all  impurities  by  elutriation.  It 
is  used  in  whitewashing,  distemper  painting, 
cleaning  plate,  &c. 

"  When  you  clean  your  plate,  leave  the  tohitina 
plainly  to  beaeen  in  all  the  chinks. " — Swift  ■  Birectiont 
to  Servants. 

2.  Tchthy,  :  Gadus  merlangus  (t  Merlangvs 
vuXgaris),  usually  from  twelve  to  sixteen  inches 
long,  and  from  a  pound  to  a  pound  and  a 
half  iu  weight,  though  far  larger  specimens 
have  been  taken.  Dusky  yellow  on  the  back, 
sides  paler,  belly  silvery  white.  The  whiting 
is  met  with  on  all  the  coasts  of  Northern 
Europe,  and  is  caught  in  great  numbers  with 
hook  and  line,  especially  on  the  coasts  of  the 
British  Channel,  and  in  the  West  of  Ireland, 
but  is  rarer  on  the  Scotch  coasts.  The  fish 
derives  its  English  name  from  the  pearly 
whiteness  of  its  flesh,  which  is  highly 
esteemed,  and  large  quantities  of  which  are 
salted  and  dried.  Couch's  Whiting  {Gadus 
poutassou,  i  Merlangus  albus)  is  less  common. 
It  is  more  slender  than  the  Common  Whiting, 
and  the  upper  jaw  is  a  little  longer  than  the 
lower. 

•  whiting-mop,  s. 

1.  A  young  whiting, 

"  They  will  swim  you  their  meaauTea,  like  vihtting- 
Tnops,  as  if  their  feet  were  fins."— Beoura.  A  FUt.: 
Lories  Cure,  il.  2. 

2.  A  fair  lass  ;  a  pretty  girl. 

"  I  have  a  stomach,  and  would  content  myself 
With  this  pretty  whiling-mitp." 

JIassinger.    ( Webster.) 


whiting-pollack,  s.    The  same  as  Poir 

LACK  tq.V.). 

whiting-pout,  s. 

Ichthy. :  Gadus  hiscus  (t  Morrhua  Insca)^  a 
well-known  British  fish,  fairly  common  on 
many  parts  of  the  coast.  Colour,  light  brown, 
with  dark  cross-bands ;  weight  rarely  ex- 
ceeding five  pounds. 

"  From  a  dark  spot  at  the  origin  of  the  pectoral  fln, 
in  which  it  reaeinbles  the  whiting,  one  of  its  mo5t 
common  iiiiniGS  is  whiting-poitt ;  and  from  aalugulai 
power  of  inflating  a  menibraue  which  covers  the  eyes 
and  otljer  parta  about  the  head,  which,  when  thus 
distended,  nave  the  appearance  of  bladders,  it  id 
called  Fout,  Bib,  Blens,  and  BlindB."—yarrell :  Brit, 
ish  Fishes,  i.  541. 

*  whiting  -  time,   s.      Bleaching  time. 

(Shakesp. :  Merry  Wives,  in,  3.)  i 

whit'-ish,  a.  [Eng.  whit{e),  a. ;  -ish.]  Some- 
what white  ;  rather  white  ;  white  in  a  mode- 
rate degree. 

"  I  liave  by  contusion  ohtaiDed  whitish  powders  ot 
giauates,  Sic."— Boyle  :  Works,  i.  7ii3. 

Whit'-ish-ness,  5.  [F.n^.  whitish ; -ness.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  whitish  or  somewhat 
white, 

"  A  very  oonaidorable  degree  of  whitishness,"— Boyle. 

whit'-leath-er,  s.     [Eng.  white,  and  leather.] 

1.  Leather  dressed  with  alum ;  white 
leather. 

"  Her  lijia  as  dry  na  good  whitlcather." 

Suckling  :  A  Deformed  Mistrett. 

2.  Paxwax  (q.v.). 

whit' -ling,  5.  [Eng.  white,  and  dimin.  suff, 
-livg.]    The  young  of  the  bull-trout. 

"  If  I  am  not  mistaken,  large  quantities  of  youDg 
salmon  are  to  be  found  among  our  nerliug,  or  whitling, 
as  many  call  them,  before  turning  peal.  '—Field,  Oct. 
15, 18B7. 

whit'-ldw,  s.  [A  corruption  of  guick-flaWj 
i.e.,  a  flaw  or  Baking  off  of  the  skin  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  quick,  or  sensitive  part 
of  tlie  finger  round  the  nail.  The  form  xohick- 
flaw  (=  quick-flaw)  is  still  used  in  the  North 
of  England,  and  whitflAXW  and  whitflowe  are 
old  forms.] 

Surg. :  Inflammation  arising  in  the  phalanges 
of  the  fingers,  or  more  rarely  of  the  toes, 
and  generally  advancing  to  suppuration. 
Its  seat  may  be  in  the  skin,  in  the  tendons, 
in  the  periosteum,  or  in  the  cellular  tissue 
under  the  nail,  or  may  affect  the  bone.  The 
deeper  it  is  seated  the  more  troublesome  and 
even  dangerous  it  is.  It  may  arise  spon- 
taneously or  be  caused  by  the  prick  of  a 
needle,  a  pin,  or  a  thorn,  and  a  burning, 
shooting  pain  and  swelling  arise.  In  aggra- 
vated cases  the  inflammation  extends  up  the 
arm,  and  sometimes  caries  of  the  bone  takes 
place.  As  a  rule  a  whitlow  requires  surgical 
treatment,  for  which  it  is  inconveniently  situ- 
ated when  it  occurs  under  the  nail.  [Ony- 
chia, Paronychia.] 

whitlow-grass,  s. 

Bot. :  The  genus  Draba, 

whit'-16w-wort,  s.   [Eng.  whitlow,  and  wor^) 
Bot.  :  The  genus  Paronychia  (q.v.). 

Whit-mdn'-da^,  s.  [From  white  and  Mon- 
day,  to  match  Whitsunday  (q.T.).]  The  day 
following  Whitsunday ;  the  Monday  in  Whit- 
sun-week.  Also  called  Whitsun-Monday.  It 
is  a  Bank-holiday  (q.v.)  in  England  and  Ireland. 

Whit'-ney-ite, s.  [After  Prof.  J.  D.  Whitney; 
sufl".  -ite  (Min.).'] 

Min. :  A  massive  mineral,  tarnishing  rapidly 
on  exposure.  Hardness,  3*5 ;  sp.  gr.,  8*246  to 
8*471 ;  fracture,  submetallic  when  fresh  frac- 
tured ;  colour,  before  exposure,  pale  reddish- 
white,  often  iridescent,  opaque ;  malleable. 
Compos.:  arsenic,  11*64;  copper,  88 '36  =  100, 
with  formula  CugAss. 

whit'-ret,  *whit'-tret,  s.  [Btym.  doubtful, 
perhaps  from  Icel.  hvat(r)  =  quick,  bold, 
active,  and  rati  =  a  traveller,  occurring  in  the 
Icelandic  name  of  the  squirrel,  ratatdsk^.]  The 
Scotch  name  for  the  weasel. 

"  We  maun  ofT  like  whittrett."—Sc«tt :  fft*»  Mannar. 
ing,  ch.  xxiii. 

*  Whit'-son,  a.    [Whitsun,] 

whit'-soiir,  5.  [Prob.  from  white  and  sowr.} 
A  sort  of  apple. 

*  whit'-Ster,  s.  [Eng.  whit(e),  and  sufT.  -ster.] 
A  whitener,  a  bleacher. 

"  Carry  it  among  the  whitsters  In  Datchet  mMMJ."— 
Shakesp. :  Merry  Wives,  iiL  S. 


O-te,  fat,  £ire,  amidst,  what,  f^U,  fiather ;  we,  w^et,  here,  camel,  her,  there ;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;  zb,  pot, 
or.  wore,  woU;  work,  who,  son ;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rule,  fuU ;  try,  Syrian,    se,  as  =  e ;  ey  =  a ;  q.u  -  kw. 


whitsul— whole 
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♦  whlt'-SUl,  8.  [Eng.  whif(e),  and  Mid.  Eng. 
smil,  sool~&  relish  eaten  with  bread.]  (See 
extract.) 

"  Their  meat  was  whitsul,  as  they  caiU  It ;  namely, 
milk,  sour  milk,  cheese,  curiia,  butter."— Carew  ;  Hur- 
vey  of  Comwail. 

Whit'-sun,  *  Whit'-son,  a.  [An  abbrevia- 
tion of  Whitsuiiday  (q.v.).J  Pertaining,  re- 
lating to,  or  observed  at  Whitsuntide.  (Gene- 
rally used  in  composition.) 

*'  Methinka,  I  play  as  I  have  seen  them  do 
In  \YJiitsun  pastorals." 

Hhake&p. :  Whaer'g  Tale,  It.  3. 

Tf  Whitsun  Monday,  Whitsun  I'uesday,  t&c. 
The  Monday,  Tuesday,  &c.,  in  Whitsun- week. 

*  WMtsun-ale,  *  Whitson-ale«  s.    A 

festival  formerly  held  at  Whitsuntide  by  the 
inhabitants  of  the  various  parishes  who  met 
in  or  near  a  large  barn  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
church,  and  feasted  and  engaged  in  various 
games  and  sports. 

*  Whitsun -farthings,  *  Whitson- 
istrthings,  s.  pi.  The  same  as  Pentecostals 
(q.v.). 

*  Whitsun-lady,  *  Whitson-lady,  s. 

The  leading  female  character  in  the  merry- 
makings at  Whitsuntide. 

*  WMtsun-lord,  *  Whitson-lord,  «. 

The  master  of  the  Whitsuntide  revels. 

"  Antique  proverbs  drawn  from  IVhitson-lords." 
Ben  Jonson  :  Tale  of  a  Tub.    (Prol.) 

Whitsun-week,  s.  The  week  in  which 
Whitsunday  occurs ;  Whitsuntide. 

\niit  -  siin'  -  day,  Whit'-  siin  -  day, 
*Whit-son-daie,  s.  [Lit.  =  WhiUSvnday, 
from  A.S.  kwita  Suniian-aceg  —  White  Sunday ; 
of.  Icel.  hvitasunnn-dagr  =  White  Sunday  ; 
kwita-daga  (lit,  =  white  days),  a  name  for 
Whitsun-week,  which  was  also  called  hvita- 
daga-vika  =■  Whitedays-week,  and  hvitasunnu- 
dags-vika  ^  Whitsunday's  -  week  ;  so  also 
Norw.  kvitsunndag  (lit.  =  White  Sunday)  := 
Whitsunday,  and  kvits^inn-vika  =  Whitsun- 
week.  The  name  was  derived  from  the  white 
garments  worn  on  that  day  by  candidates  for 
ordination  and  children  presented  for  bap- 
tism. The  older  name  was  Pentecost  (q.v.). 
(Skeat.y] 

1.  The  seventh  Sunday  after  Easter;  a 
festival  of  the  Church  in  commemoration  of 
the  descent  of  the  Holy  Spirit  on  the  day  of 
Pent«cost. 

2.  In  Scotland  the  name  given  to  one  of  the 
term-days  (May  15,  or  May  26,  old  style),  in 

.which  rents,  annuities,  ministers'  stipends, 
&c.,  are  paid,  servants  are  engaged  and  paid, 
and  the  like.  The  Whitsunday  removal  term 
in  the  towns  is  now  legally  fixed  for  May  28. 

Whit' -stin- tide,  s.  [Eng.  Whitsu7t(day) ; 
-tide.]  The  week  commencing  with  Whitsun- 
day (q.v.),  especially  Whitsunday,  Whitmon- 
day,  and  the  Tuesday  immediately  following. 
[Whitsun.] 

vhit'-ta-w,  whit'-taw-er,  s.  [Eng.  whit(eX 
and  taw,  tavjer.  ]  A  worker  in  white  leather ; 
a  saddler.    (Prov.) 

"  McGoby  the  whittavJ,  otherwlBe  Baddler." — Qeorf* 
Eliot :  Adam  Sede,  ch.  vi. 

Whit'-ten,  s.  [Prob.  from  whiU,  a.  (q.v.).] 
(See  compound.) 

whitten-tree,  s. 

Bot. :  Viburnum  Opvlus.  The  name  is  used 
also  in  some  parts  of  England  for  V.  Lantana. 
{Britten  &  Holland.) 

Whit'-tie  whaf-tie,  s.  [A  reduplicated 
form  based  on  vtheet-wheet,  an  imitation  of  the 
piping  note  uttered  by  birds  when  fondling 
each  other.] 

1.  Vague  shuffling  or  cajoling  language. 

2.  A  person  who  employs  cajolery  or  other 
deceptive  means  to  gain  an  end. 

IT  Scotch  in  both  senses. 

Whit'-tie  what'-tie,  v.i.  [Whittie  What- 
TiE,  s.]  To  waste  time  by  vague  cajoling 
language  ;  to  talk  frivolously;  to  shilly-slially. 
(Scotch.) 

"  What  are  ye  whUtie  whattieing  about  ?  "—ScoU  : 
Pirate,  ch.  vi. 

Whit'-tle  (1),  8.  [A  corruption  of  thwitel  =  a 
knife,  from  thwitan— to  cut,  to  pare.]  A 
knife.    (Prov.) 

"The  rude  whlftles  fabri«ated  there  had  been  sold 
all  over  the  kingdom."— J/acaw/ag/ ;  Hist.  Eng..  ch.  til. 


Whit'-tle  (2),  ^whitel,  s.  [A.S.  hwitel  =  a. 
blanket,  lit.  =  a  small,  white  thing,  from  hwU 
=  white  ;  cogn.  with  Icel.  hvitill  =  a  whittle, 
from  hvitr  =  white;  Nnrw.  kirtel,  from  kirt.] 
A  double  blanket,  worn  by  west- country 
women  over  the  shoulders  like  a  cloak. 

'Whittle-shawl,  s.  A  fine  kerseymere 
shawl  bordered  with  fringes. 

whit-tle,  •  whitle,  v.t.  &  i.  [Whiitle 
(1).  s.] 

A.  Transitive: 
*  1.  Literally : 

(1)  To  cut  or  dress  with  a  knife. 

(2)  To  edge,  to  sharpen. 

2.  Fig.  :  To  reduce  by  degrees. 

"The  object  was  year  by  year  to  whittle  down  the 
landlord's  dues,  and  by  thus  enhancing  the  value  of 
the  tenants'  right,  to  establish  ultimately  a  claim  for 
the  absolute  abolition  ot  reat."— Standard,  Feb.  12, 
1887, 

B.  Intransitive : 

1.  Lit. :  To  cut  up  a  piece  of  wood  with  a 
knife. 

"  The  word  as  well  as  the  practice  of  whittling  for 
amusement  is  so  much  more  common  with  ua,  especially 
in  New  Buglaud,  than  in  the  old  country,  that  ita  use 
may  uot  improijerly  be  regarded  as  an  Americanism." 
—Bartlett. 

2.  Fig. :  To  confess  on  the  gallows.  (Slang.) 

"  I'll  see  you  all  damn'd  before  I  will  whiitle." 

Swift :  Clever  Tom  Clinch. 

*whit'-tled,    *  whit-led  (le   as   el),   a. 

[Whittle,  v.]    Affected  with  drink ;  drunk. 

"  Certain  Chiaus  .  .  .  chanced  to  be  well  whittled 
and  stark  drunk." — P.  Holland :  Plutarch,  p.  887. 

whit'-tret,  s.    [Whitret.] 

whit'-wall,  s.    [WiTWALL.] 

Ornith. :  The  same  as  Witwall,  1.  (q.v.). 
[Yaffil,  Yaffingale.] 


Whit'-worth,  *.     [See  compounds.] 

Whitworth-ball,  a.  [Whitworth-gun.] 
Whitworth-gun,  s. 

Ordn.  :  A  wrought  iron  or,  afterwards,  steel 
gun  invented  by  Mr.  Whitworth.  It  bad  a 
hexagonal  spiral  bore,  the  angles  of  which 
were  rounded  off,  and  fired  a  projectile  (some-, 
times  called  the  Whitworth-ball),  the  middle 
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part  of  which  fitted  the  bore,  but  the  rear 
part  tapered  somewliat,  and  did  not  touch  the 
rifling,  while  the  point  was  rounded.  Both 
muzzle-loading  and  breech-loading  patterns 
were  made.  There  was  very  little  windage, 
and  good  ranges  were  obtained. 

whit'-^-hr6\im,  «-    [Whiteyerown.) 

whiz,  v.i.  [An  imitative  word,  allied  to 
whistle;  cf.  Icel.  hvissa  =  to  hiss.)  To  make 
a  humming  or  hissing  sound,  like  an  arrow  or 
ball  flying  through  the  air. 

"  The  exhalations,  whialng  in  the  air." 

Shakesp.  :  Juliiu  Cteaar,  11. 1. 

whiz,  s.  [Whiz,  v.]  A  humming  or  hissing 
sound. 

"He  never  once  dncked  at  the  wfttz  of  a  cannon-bftll.** 
—Guardian,  No.  92. 

*  whiz'-le  (le  as  el),  v.i.     [A  frequent,  from 
whiz  (q.v.).]    To  whiz,  to  whistle. 
"  The  winds  through  perst  chinck  narrolye  whizling^ 
StanpharsC :  Virgil ;  ^neid,  i.  92. 

Whiz'-zing,  pr.  par.  or  a.     [Whiz,  v.] 

whiz'-zing-l^,  adv.  [Eng.  whizzing;  -ly.} 
With  a  whizzing  sound. 

who  (tv  silent)  (poss.  whose,  accus.  whom),pron, 
[A.S.  hwd  =  who  (interrogative),  masc.  & 
fern.  ;  hivcet,  neut.  ;  gen.  hwces,  for  all  genders, 
dat.  hwdm,  hwdem,  accus. ,  masc.  &  fern, 
hwone,  neut.  hwmt,  instrumental  hwi,  hwif 
(Eng.  why);  cogn.  with  Dut.  1^16=  who;  wat 
=  what ;  wiem  =  whose  ;  wien=  whom  (dat. 
&  accus.)  ;  Icel.  hverr,  hver  =  wlio  ;  hvat  = 
what  ;     hvers  =  whose  ;     hverjum  =  whom 


(masc),  pi.  hverir;  Dan.  ft.i;o=  who;  hvad^s 
what ;  hvis  =  whose ;  hvem  =  whom  (dat.  & 
accus.) ;  Sw.  hvem  =  who,  whom  ;  hvad  = 
what ;  hvem^,  hvars  =  whose  ;  Ger.  wer  7=  who ; 
was  =  what ;  wessen,  wess  =  whose  ;  wem  =  to 
whom ;  wen  =  whom  (accus.) ;  Goth.  nom. 
hwas,  hwo,  hwa  (or  hwata),  genit.  hwis,  hwizos, 
hwis,  dat.  hwamm/3,,  hwizai,  hwamma,  accus. 
hwana,  hwo,  hwa  (or  h^uata),  instrumental 
hwe,  pi.  hvai,  &c.  ;  Ir.  &  Gael,  co ;  Wei.  pwy ; 
Lat.  quis,  quce,  quid;  Russ.  fcio,  cft.(o  =  who, 
what ;  Lith.  k-as  =  who  ;  Sanse.  kas  =  who  ; 
fci?n=what;  kam=vfhom.  "Formerly  who, 
what,  which  were  not  relative  but  interroga- 
tive pronouns ;  which,  wltose,  whom  occur^s 
relatives  as  early  as  the  end  of  the  twelfth 
century,  but  who  not  until  the  fourteentli 
century,  and  was  not  in  common  use  before 
the  sixteenth  century."  (Morris:  Hist.  Out- 
lines of  Eng.  Accidence,  §  188.)  In  genuine 
idiomatic  Scotch  who,  or  wha  (including  also 
the  possessive  and  objective),  is  still  only  an 
interrogative,  that,  or  'at,  being  the  relative.} 
A  relative  and  inten-ogative  pronoun,  always 
used  substantively  (that  is,  not  joined  to  a 
noun),  and  referring  to  one  or  more  persons. 
It  is  uninflected  for  number,  but  has  whose 
for  its  possessive,  and  whom  for  the  objective. 

1.  As  an  interrogative  pronoun  =  what  per 
son  or  persons  ? 

"  IKfto  hath  W03?  wTio  hath  Borrow f  whoha.t'h  con- 
tentiona?"— /'/■oiierfts  xxiii.  29. 

2.  As  a  relative  pronoun  =  thai. 

"  Happy  the  man,  aud  happy  he  alone, 
He  wlw  can  call  to-day  his  own," 

Dryden :  Imit.  Horace,  bk.  iii.,  ode  2ft. 

3.  Used  elliptically  =  he  (or  they)  who. 

"  Who  steals  my  purae  steals  trash," 

Shakesp.  :  Othello,  iii,  & 

4.  Whoever. 

"  Let  it  be  who  it  is."* 

Shakesp. :  Juliiu  Ccetar,  i.  3. 

TT  W'ho  is  used  as  a  relative  referring  to  per- 
sons, which  to  things,  and  that  to  either  indif- 
ferently. Who  and  which  are  used  in  two  ways  : 
(1)  To  connect  two  co-ordinate  sentences :  as, 
I  met  a  man  who  told  me;  I  read  the  book 
which  pleased  me.  Each  of  these  sentences 
could  be  turned  into  two  propositions ;  as,  I 
met  a  man  and  he  told  me ;  I  read  the  book 
a'lid  it  pleased  me.  (2)  To  introduce  subor- 
dinate or  adjectival  clauses :  as.  The  book  which 
you  are  reading ;  the  man  who  told  me.  In 
these  cases  who  and  which  caimot  be  turned 
into  and  he  or  and  it. 

%  As  who  should  say :  As  if  one  should  say ; 
as  one  who  said. 

"  Hope  throws  a  generous  contempt  upon  ill  usage, 
and  looks  like  a  handsome  deliance  ot  a  miefortuiie; 
at  who  should  say,  you  are  somewhat  trouDlesoino 
now,  but  I  shall  conquer  you.' — Collier:  Against 
Despair. 

whoa,   exclam.      [From   the  sound  uttered.! 
Stop  1  stand  still ! 

*wh6'-bub,  s.    [Whoobub.] 

*  Whode,  s.     [Hood,]    A  hood. 

' '  A  foxes  tayle  for  a  sceptnre,  and  a  whode  with  two 
earee." — Bale:  English  Votaries,  p.  IW. 

who-ev'-er  (w  silent),  pron.     [Eng.  wJio,  and 
ever.]     Anyone  without  exception  who;    no 
matter  who  ;  any  person  whatever. 
"  WTujeoer  doth  to  temperance  apply 
His  stedfast  life."  Spenser :  F.  Q.,  II.  t.  1. 

whole  iw  silent),  *hol,  *hole,  *wholl, 
*wholle,  a.  &  s.  [Properly  spelt  Aoie,  the 
•riginal  sense  being  IwXe  or  sound.  The  spell- 
ing hdU  continued  in  use  to  the  beginning  of 
the  sixteenth  centurj'.  For  the  prefixed  w 
cf.  whot^hot  (Spenser:  F.  Q.,  II.  i.  58); 
whore  —  hore  ;  whode  =  hood,  &c.  A.S.  hat  =■ 
whole ;  cogn.  with  Dut.  heel ;  Icel.  heill ;  Dan, 
hed;  Sw.  hel ;  Ger.  heil;  Goth,  hails;  Gr. 
KoAos  (kalos)  =  excellent,  good,  hale  ;  Bansc 
fcaira  =  healthy,  hale.  li'hole  and  hale  are 
doublets,  the  latter  being  from  the  Icel.  heill] 
A.  As  adjective: 

1.  Hale  and  sound  ;  in  a  healthy  state ;  re- 
stored to  a  sound  state ;  healed. 

"  They  that  be  wliole  need  not  a  physician."— Af of (. 
Ix.  12. 

2.  Unimpaired,  uninjured. 

"  My  life  is  yet  whole  in  rae."— 2  Samuel  1,  9. 

3.  Not  broken,  not  fractured,  intact :  as, 
The  plate  is  still  whole. 

-  4.  Complete,  entire ;  not  defective  or  im- 
perfect ;  having  all  its  parts. 

"  '  Hast  any  more  of  thia?'  'The  wJtole  butt,  man.'" 
—Shaki'Sp. :  Tempexl,  ii.  2. 

5.  Containing  the  total  number  or  amount ; 
comprising  all  the  parts,  units,  divisions,  &c. 


boil,  hS^ ;  poftt,  j<5^1 ;  cat,  geU,  chorus,  9hin.  bench ;  go.  gem ;  thin,  this ;  sin,  ag ;  eacpeot,  Xenophon,  exist,    -ing. 
-Clan, -tian  =  Shan,    -tion, -sion  =  shiin ; -tion, -gion  =  zhiiii.    -<jiou3, -tious, -sious  =  8hUB.    -hie, -die,  &c.  =  bel,  d^L 
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tliat  make  up  an   ^gregate  total;  all  the. 
(Generally  preceded  by  the.) 

"  W'liere  armies  whole  have  sunk." 

MiUon:  P.  i..  IL  594. 

B.  As  SJihstantive : 

1.  An  entire  tiling  ;  a  thing  complete  In  all 
its  parts,  units,  &c. ;  a  thing  complete  in 
itself ;  the  entire  or  total  assemblage  of  parts ; 
all  of  a  thing,  without  doduction,  defect,  or 
exception  ;  the  entirety. 

"  Lovft  that  of  every  womau'e  heart 
Will  have  the  whole,  and  uot  a  part" 

Longfellow  :  Golden  Legend,  W. 

2.  A  complete  system  ;  a  complete  and 
regular  combination  of  parts. 

"  All  axe  but  parts  of  one  stupendous  whole, 
V,'hf»se  body  Nature  is,  and  God  the  soul." 

Pope :  Es^ay  on  Man,  i.  267. 

^  Whole  excludes  subtraction  ;  entire  ex- 
cludes division  ;  complete  excludes  deficiency  : 
a  whole  orange  has  nothiug  taken  from  it;  an 
entire  orange  is  not  yet  cut ;  and  a  complete 
orange  is  grown  to  its  full  size  ;  it  is  possible, 
therefore,  for  a  thing  to  be  whole  and  not 
entire;  and  to  be  both,  and  yet  not  complete  : 
an  orange  cut  into  parts  is  whole  while  all  the 
parts  remain  together,  but  it  is  not  entire  : 
hence  we  speak  of  a  whole  house,  an  entire 
set,  and  a  complete  book.  The  wholeness  or 
integrity  of  a  thing  is  desti-oyed  at  one's 
pleiisure  ;  tlie  completeness  depends  upon  cir- 
cumstances.   (Crabb.) 

*  IT  (1)  By  whole  sale;  By  the  wliole:  Whole- 
sale. 

"  If  the  currier  bought  not  leather  by  the  whole." 
Greene :   ^ip  for  an  Upstart  Courtier. 

(2)  Upon  the  whole  :  All  things  considered  ; 
taking  all  things  into  account ;  upon  a  review 
of  the  whole  matter  ;  altogether. 

whole-and-half  compass,  s.    Bisect- 

ing-dividers  (q.v.). 

whole-blood,  s. 

Law:  Blood  in  descent  which  is  derived 
from  the  same  pair  of  ancestors. 

whole-hoofed,  u.    Having  an  undivided 

hoof ;  solidungulate. 

whole-length,  u.  &  s. 

A.  As  adjective : 

1.  Extending  from  end  to  end- 

2.  Full  length ;  as,  a  whole-length  portrait. 

B.  As  subst. :  A  portrait  or  statue  exhibiting 
the  whole  figure. 

whole  -  meal,  s.  Flour  produced  by 
grinding  wheat,  deprived  of  a  portion  of  its 
husk,  between  steel  rollers.  It  is  recom- 
mended as  possessing  greater  nutritive  pro- 
perties than  ordinary  flour.  (Used  also 
adjectively  :  as,  whole-meat  bread. 

whole-number,  ».    An  integer  (q.v.). 

whole-skinned,  u.  Uninjured  ;  whole 
and  sound. 

"  He  ia  wJiole-lkin'd.  has  no  hurt  yet." 
Beaum.  &  Flat. :  Rule  a  Wife  &  have  a  Wife,  L 

Whole'-ness  (w  silent),  s.  [Eng.  ■uj/iofe; -iiess.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  whole,  entire, 
complete,  or  sound;  entirety,  totality,  com- 
pleteness. 

Whole'-sale  (w  silent),  s.^a-^i^adv.  [Eng. 
whole,  and  sale,  originally  two  words.] 

A.  As  subst. :  The  sale  of  goods  by  the 
piece  or  large  quantities,  as  distinguished  from 
retail  (q.v.). 

B.  As  adjective: 
L  Literally: 

1.  Buying  or  selling  by  the  piece  or  liffge 
quantities. 

"  A  considerable  wholesale  inercbant  in  the  same 
place.  "—Smifft  ;  iVealth  of  Nations,  hk.  L,  cb.  x. 

2.  Pertaining  to  trade  by  the  piece  or  large 
quantrties  :  as,  The  wholesale  price. 

11.  Fig. :  In  great  quantities ;  extensive,  in- 
discriiiiinate  :  as,  wholesale  slaughter. 

C.  As  adv. :  By  the  piece  or  in  large  quan- 
tities ;  as,  To  sell  goods  wholesale. 

IT  By  wholesale :  In  the  mass ;  in  great 
quan  titles ;  hence,  without  due  discrimination 
or  distinction. 

"  Some  from  Tanitv  or  envy,  despise  a  valuable 
book,  aud  throw  contempt  upon  it  hu  wholetale," — 
Warn. 

Whole-some  (w  silent),  *  hole-some,  *hol- 
som,  *  hol-sum,  a.     [Icel.  heilsamr  —  salu- 
tary, from  keill  =  whole  (q.v.),] 
1.  Tending  to    promote  health ;  favouring 


health ;    healthful,    healthy,  salutary,    salu- 
brious :  as,  wholesome  air  or  diet. 

"  With  wholesome  syrups,  drugs,  and  boly  prayers." 
Shakesp.  :  Comeds/  of  £rror»,  V.  i. 

*2.  Healthy,  sound. 

'*  Like  a  mildewed  ear 
Blasting  his  wholefime  brother." 

Shaketp.  :  Hamlet,  iii.  4. 

3.  Contributing  to  the  health  of  the  mind  ; 
promoting  or  favouring  morals,  religion,  or 
prosperity ;  sound,  salutary. 

"  The  style  of  the  beat  writers  of  wholesome  fiction." 
—Daily  Telegraph,  March  22,  1888. 

*4.  Prosperous. 

"  When  thou  shalt  see  thy  wholesome  days  again." 
atakesp. :  Macbeth,  It.  S. 

*5.  Reasonable. 

"  I  cannot  make  you  a  wholesome  answer;  my  wit'a 
diseased." — Shakesp.  :  EanUet,  Hi.  2. 

*  6.  Salutary,  profitable,  advantageous,  suit- 
able. 

"  It  seems  not  meet  nor  wJiolesome  to  my  place," 
Shakesp, :  Othello.  1.  L 

whole'-some-ly  (w  silent),  *whol-som- 
ly,  adv.  [Kng.  wholesome;  -ly.]  In  a  whole- 
some or  salutary  manner. 

"  It  is  seaaouftble  and  good,  and  may  wholsomZy  f  eade 
the  flocke  of  Jesus  Christ."— floZe  .■  Apologie.  fol.  42. 

whole'-some-ness  (.w  silent),  ».  [Eng. 
wholesome ;  -ness.] 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  wholesome 
or  of  contributing  to  or  promoting  health ; 
salubrity. 

"The  viholesomeness  of  his  meat  or  drink." — Locke: 
Human  Understanding,  bk.  iv.,  ch.  xi. 

2.  Conduciveness  to  the  health  of  the  mind  ; 
salutariness ;  tendency  or  power  to  promote 
morals,  religion,  or  prosperity :  as,  the  whole- 
soTneness  of  advice  given. 

whol'-ly    (w  silent),  *hol-ly,     *  hol-y, 

*  Whol-y,  •  whol-lye,  adv.    [Eng.  wholie) ; 

-ly-] 

1.  Entirely,  completely. 

"I  wasnotwfto/iy  without  my  share.  "—Cooft.-  First 
Voyage,  bk.  i.,  ch.  iv, 

2.  Totally,  entirely,  fully,  exclusively. 

"  Eve 
"  Intent  now  wholly  on  her  taste." 

MiUon  :  P.  L.,  Ix.  785. 

whdm  (w  silent),  *  whome,  pron.  [A.S. 
hiudm.]  The  objective  (originally  the  dative) 
of  who  (q.v.). 

Whom -hie,  whom'-le    (le    as  el),   v.t 

[Apparently  a  variant  of  whelm  (q.v.).J    To 
whelm,  to  overturn,  to  overwhelm.    {Scotch.) 
"  I  think  I  see  the  coble  whomhled  keel  up." — Scott : 
Antiquary,  ch.  xl. 

*  Wh6m'-ev-cr  {w  silent),  frron.     [Eng.  whom, 

and  euCT-.]    Tlie  objective  oi  whoever  (!\.\.). 

"  IfAomcrer  theyaxlden,"— WtfcZ^fl."  Mark  xv. 

*  whdm'-s6  (w  silent),  prvn.    [Eng.  whom,  and 

so.\    Whomsoever. 

"  Cruelly  dotb  wound  wh^tmso  she  wills." 

Spenser :  F.  Q.,  V.  xii.  86. 

wh6m-sd-ev'-er  {w  silent),  *'whome-so- 

©V-er,  pi'on.    [Eng.  whom;  so,  and  ever.]  Any 
person  whatever.    (Objective  of  whosoever.) 
"  With  whomsoever  thou  flndest  thy  goods,  let  him 
not  live."— Gfl«e«/s  xxxi.  82. 

*  whod'  -  biib  (w  silent),   •  who  -  huh,  a. 

[Whoop.]    A  hubbub  (q.v.). 

"  All  the  chambermaids  in  such  a  wTiobub." 

Beaum,  &  Flet. :  Monsieur  Thoma*,  Iv.  a 

who6p,  *  whoope,  s.    [Whoop,  v.\ 

1.  A  cry  of  excitement,  encouragement,  en- 
thusiasm, vengeance,  terror,  or  the  like. 

"  liet  them  breathe  a  while,  and  then, 
Cry  whoop,  aud  set  them  on  again," 

BiUler:  Hudibras,  1.  iL 

2,  A  hooping  or  hooting  cry  or  noise. 

"The  whoop  of  the  crane." 

Longfellow  :  Evangeline,  IL  2. 

•3.  A  popular  name  for  the  hoopoe  (q.v.), 
from  its  cry  [Upupa],  whence  Browne  {Birds 
of  Norfolk)  calls  it  the  Hoope-bird.  Cotgrave 
calls  it  "a  sort  of  dunghill  cock,  that  loves 
to  nestle  in  man's  ordure,"  a  fable  borrowed 
from  classic  natural  history.  The  habits  of 
the  bird  during  incubation,  in  leaving  its  nest 
in  a  filthy  condition,  have  contributed  to  give 
currency  to  the  story,  and  for  this  reason  it 
is  sometimes  called  the  Dung-bird. 

"  As  copped  and  high-crested  as  marish  whoopg."-^ 
Urguhart:  Aabetais,  bk.  IL,  eta.  xii. 

who6p,  *houp-en,  v.i.&t.  [Properly  Aoop, 
the  w  being  excrescent,  as  in  %i!hole  (q.v.) ;  Fr. 
houper  =  to  call,  shout ;  cf.  Goth,  hwopjan  = 
to  boast.] 


A.  Intrans. :  To  shout  or  cry  out  with  a 
loud,  clear  voice;  to  call  out  loudly,  a#  in 
excitement ;  to  halloo. 

■ '  Swano  iug.  niid  who-ping.  and  shouting  ontsnatohea 
of  tha  songs^'— Daily  Telegraph,  March  22,  laSS. 

*  B,  Trans. :  To  insult  with  shouts ;  to 
drive  witJi  shouts. 

"  Suffer'd  me  by  the  voice  of  slaves  to  be 
IVftoou't/ out  of  Rome." 

Shakesp. :  Coriolanus,  Iv.  B. 

who6p'-er,  s.    [Hooper  (2),  Swan,  II.  2  ] 

who6p'-ing,  pr.  par.  or  a.    [Whoop,  v.] 

A.  As  pr.  par. :  (See  the  verb). 

B.  As  adj.  :  Swooping  (?). 

"  And  a  whooping  billow  swept  the  crew 
Liice  icicleii  troiu  her  deoli. 

Longfellow :  Wreck  of  the  ffpsperut. 

whooping-cough,  s.    [Hooping-cough,] 

*  Whoot,  v.i.  &  t.     [Here,  as  in  whoop,  the  w  is 

excrescent,  the  proper  form  being  hoot  (q.v.),] 

A,  Intrans.  :  To  hoot ;  to  make  a  hooting 
noise.    (Beaum.  &  Flet. :  Spanish  Citrate,  ii.  4.) 

B.  Trans. :  To  hoot ;  to  drive  with  hoots. 

"  I  would  give  the  boys  leave  to  whoot  me  out  o*  tlis 
parish."— Beaum.  <t  Flet.:  Rule  a  Wife,  itc,  i. 

whop,  V.t.  &  i.    [Whap.] 

A,  Trans. :  To  strike,  to  beat, 

B.  Intrans. :  To  fall  or  come  down  sudr 
denly ;  to  plump  down. 

whop,  s.  [Whop,  v.]  A  sudden  blow. or  f^ 
(fioltoq.  or  slang.) 

whop' -per,  s.  [Whop,  v.,  from  the  association 
of  idea  of  greatness  or  size  with  a  heavy  blow ; 
cf.  whacker,  thumper,  &c.] 

1.  One  who  whops. 

2.  Something  uncommonly  large,  especially 
a  monstrous  lie.    (Colloq.  or  slang.) 

"  Not  content  with  two  whoppei'S,  as  Mr.  Jo  Gargery 
mf Rht  call  them.  Siirteds  goes  on  to  in\  ent  a  perfectly 
incredible  heraldic  bearing. "— fit.  James's  Qazet^ 
March  2,  1888. 

whop'-ping,  a.    [Whappino.] 

whore  (w  silent),  *  hore,  s.  [The  w  is  ex- 
crescent, as  in  whole  (q.v.);  Icel.  Adra=  an 
adulteress,  from  hdrr  =  an  adulterer  ;  h6r  = 
adultery;  Dan.  hore;  Sw.  Kara;  Dut.  hoer; 
O.  H.  Ger.  huora  ;  Ger.  hure ;  Goth,  hors  =  an 
adulterer.  Prob.  connected  with  Lat.  cams 
=.  dear,  beloved  ;  so  that  the  original  meaning 
would  be  "lover."] 

1.  A  woman  who  prostitutes  her  body  foi 
hire  ;  a  harlot,  a  prostitute,  a  courtezan,  » 
strumijet. 

2.  A  woman  of  gross  unchastity  or  lewdness ; 
an  adulteress  or  fornicatress. 

whore  (w  silent),  v.i.  &  t.    [Whore,  s.] 

A.  Intrans. :  To  fornicate ;  to  have  unlawful 
sexual  intercourse.    (Dryden:  Juv.,  xvi.  94.) 

*  B.  Trans. :  To  debauch  ;  to  have  sexual 
intercourse  with. 

"  Thou  keptst  me  brave  at  co\irt,  and  whor'd  me, 
Then  married  voe.",*» 

Jleaunu  &  Flet.  :  MaieCs  Tragedy,  v. 

whore'-dom  (w  silen  t),  *hor-doni,  *whoro> 

dome,  s.     [Icel.  hdrddmr;  Sw.  hordom.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  Fornication  ;  the  practice  of 
unlawful  commerce  with  the  other  sex.  It  iff 
applied  to  either  sex,  and  to  any  kind  of  illicifc 
commerce. 

2.  Script.  :  The  desei-tion  of  the  worship  ci 
the  true  God  for  that  of  idols ;  idolatry. 

"  0  Ephraim,  thou  commlttest  whoredom,  and  Israel 
Is  defiled."— ^(wea  v.  84. 

*  whore'-mas-ter  (w  silent^,  s.    [Eng.  whore, 

B.,  and  master.} 

1.  One  who  procures  or  keeps  whores  for 
others ;  a  pimp. 

2.  One  who  converses  with  prostitutes ;  a 
whoremonger. 

"  The  deputy  cannot^  abide  a  wAoremtutoP.* «• 
Shakesp. :  Measure  for  Measure,  iii.  2. 

*  whbre'-mas-ter-ly"  (w  silent),  a.  [Eng, 
whorerimster ;  ■ly.'\  Having  the  character  or 
disposition  of  a  whoremaster;  lecherous,  lewd^ 
libidinous. 

*'  That  Qreeltlah  whoremasterly  villain."— SAaA««|»./ 
Troilus  •£  Cressida,  v.  4. 

whore'-xnon-ger  (w  silent),  s.  [Eng.  whore, 
and  monger.]  One  who  has  to  do  with  whores  ; 
a  fornicator,  a  whoremaster,  a  lecher. 

"  Slaves  to  a  most  filthye  whore,  and  to  her  whors> 
dome  aud  whoremongers,"  —  £af«  .'  English  VoiariMa 
(Pref.) 


I&te,  f^t,  f^e,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;   we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;   go,  pot» 
or,  wore,  wqU;  work,  who,  son;  mute,  ciib,  ciire,  vmlte,  cur,  rule,  full;  try,  Syrian.    «a,  oe  =  e;  ey  =  a;  qu  =  kw. 


whoremonging— wicked 
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•wnore'-mohg-ihg  (w  silent),   s.      [Eng. 
wlLoremong(nr) ;  -iiig.]     Fornication,  whoring. 


"  Nether  haue  they  uiyude  of  auything  ellea,  tlm 
vpou  whuremoiiyiny,  iiud  other  kyuatia  at  \      '     ' 
—  tfdal:  2  Peter. 


*  whore'-son  (w  silent),  *  whor-son,  s.  &  a. 

[Eng.  whore,  and  son.] 

A.  Assubst.  :  A  bastard  ;  a  word  used  in 
contempt  or  in  coarse  faiailiarity,  and  without 
exactness  of  meaning,  and  sometimes  even  in 
a  kind  of  coarse  tendernt'ss. 

"  Well  said  !  iv  merry  viJioreson,  ha  ! " 

Shakes/j.  :  Ilumeoii:  Juliet,  iv.4. 

B.  As  adj.:  Bastaid-lilce,  mean,  scurvy. 
(Used  in  contempt,  dislike,  or  coarse  fa- 
miliarity.) 

"  A  whoreson  dog.  that  shall  palter  thus  with  ua" 
Sliakesp. :  Troilua  &  CressiUa,  ii.  3. 

Wll6r'-ing(w  silent),  s.     [Whore,  v.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  Fornication  ;  the  conversing 
with  whores. 

2.  Script. :  The  practice  of  idolatry. 

"  They  shall  no  more  offer  their  siicrifices  uuto 
devils,  after  whom  they  have  ^oiie  a  whoring.  '—Lov. 
xviL  7. 

Wllbr'-isll  (w  silent),  a.  [En^.  wJiore;  -ish.] 
Addicted  to  whoring  or  unlawful  sexual  inter- 
course ;  incontinent,  lewd,  unchaste. 

",You,  like  a  lecher,  out  of  whorish  loins 
Breed  your  iuheiitors  " 

iihakesp. :  TroUui  A  Cresslda,  iv.  "L 

•whor'-ish-ly  (w silent),  adv.  [Eng.  whorish; 
•ly.]    In  a  whorish  or  lewd  manner ;  lewdly. 

•  whor'-ish-ness  (w  silent),  *whor-ysh- 
nesse,  s.  [Eng.  whorish  ;  -ness.]  The  quality 
or  state  of  being  whorish  ;  the  character  of  a 
whore  or  lewd  woman. 

"  MarP^  1.JW  abhoiiiiiiahle  vjhorijshnesse  .  .  .  ia 
auauiiced  of  that  whorish  PkUine  chiiruhe,  to  the  great 
bleiiiyshynge  of  godly  luanyage."— Ba(e;  English  Vo- 
taries, ful.  IS. 

whorl,   *wharl,  *wharle,  *whorle,  s. 

[A  contraction  for  whai'vel,  ■whorvel,  as  shown 
in  the  Prompt.  Paro.,  "  Whorwyl,  whorwkil, 
whorle  of  a  spyndyl,  Vertebrum."  The  A.S. 
name  was  hweor/a,  fi'om  hioeor/an  =  to  turn  ; 
cf.  loharf  and  whirl.  The  particnlnr  form 
whorl  may  have  been  boirowed  from  O.  Dut. 
and  introduced  by  tlie  Flemish  weavers  ;  cf. 
O.  Dut.  warvel  —  a  spinning-whirle  {Hexham); 
also  worvsleii  =  to  turn,  to  reel,  to  twine. 
{Skeat.)^ 
L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  A  volution  or  turn  of  the  spire  of  a  uni- 
valve shell. 

•'  See  what  a  loveTy  shell, 
Made  so  fairly  wgll, 
With  delicate  apire  and  wfiorl." 

Tennyson :  Maud,  II.  2, 

2.  The  fly  of  a  spindle,  geueially  inade  of 
wood,  sometimes  of  hard  stone. 

II.  Bot. :  A  ring  of  organs  all  on  the  same 
plane.     The  same  as  Verticil, 

Vhorled,  a.  [Eng.  whorl;  -ed.]  Furnished 
with  whorls ;  vei-ticillate. 

■whorl' -er,  s.  [Eng.  whorl;  -er.]  A  whirling- 
table  Cq.  v.). 

whom,  s,  [Eng.  7iorn  with  excrescent  to,  as 
in  whole  (q.v.).J    A  horn.    (Scotch.) 

"And  loomed  down  the  creature's  throat  wi'  ane 
wAor**,"— i"co«  .*  neaH  of  Midlothian,  ch.  xxvUL 

Whort,  s.  [An  abbreviation  of  whortle,  or 
whortleberry  (q.v.).]  The  fruit  of  the  whortle- 
berry, or  the  slirub  itself. 

Whor-tlo.  s.  [A.S.  'wyrtil.1  The  wlioitle- 
berry  (q.v.). 

Whor'-tle-ber-rj^,  *  whur'-tle-bsr-rj^,  s. 
[A.S.  wyrtil  =  a.  small  shrub,  diniin.  of  wyrt 
a  wort  (q.v.),  and  Eng.  berry.] 

Bot. :  The  genus  Vaccininm,  spec.  (1)  Vac- 
cinium  Myrtilhts,  the  Bilberry  (q.v.).,  and  V. 
Vitis-Idcea,  the  Crowben-y ;  (2)  Oxycoccos  pa- 
lustris, 

Whd|:o  {w  silent),  *  whos,  pron.  [A.S.  Tiwoes.] 
The  possessive  or  genitive  case  of  who  or 
which.  (Applied  either  to  persons  or  things, 
and  used  interrogatively  or  relatively.) 

*'  Whose  toiigne  Is  music  now!" 

Shakexp.:  Venus  it  Adonis,  i.OTJ. 

Whdse-so-ev'-cr  (w  silent),  pron.  [Eng. 
vrhose ;  sn,  and  ever.]  Of  wliatever  person  ;  the 
possessive  or  genitive  of  whosoever  (q.v.). 

"  Whogesoever  sins  ye  remit,  they  are  rem  itted  ;  and 
whosesoever  sins  ye  retain,  ttiey  aie  letaiued. "— i/o^n 
XX.  23. 


who'-so  (w  silont),  pron.  [Eug.  who  and  so.] 
Whoever,  whosoever. 

"Now  wJwso  seeth  not,  that  his  laughter  ia  mora 
miidde  than  the  laughter  of  tlie  madman,  I  h<,ldium 
madder  Miau  tliey  hoth."— Sir  T.  Mora :   Workea,  p.  73. 

Who-so-ev'-er  (w  silent),  fn-on.  [Eng.  who, 
so,  and  em-.]  Whoever,  whatever  person,  any 
peivsoii,  wliatever  that. 


*whot,  *whote,  *  whott,  a.  [Eng.  hot, 
with  excrescent  w,  as  in  lohoU  (q.v.).J  Hot. 
(Breiide  :  Quititits  Curtius,  fol.  til). 

Whiim'-mle,  v.t.  [Afreq.  from«;Ae/m(q.v.).] 
To  overwhelm,  to  turn  over,  to  turn  upside- 
down. 

"Your  high-flying  dominie  bodie  who  whumles 
tliem   outright.  ~-M.   acott ;    Tom  Cringle's  Loji,  ch. 

XVI. 

whum'-mle,  s.  [Whummle,  v.]  An  over- 
turniug,  an  overthrow. 

"  Nae  doubt,  uae  douht ;  ay,  ay,  it'e  an  awfu'  whum- 
mle."—Scott  :  Rob  Roy.  ch.  xxit 

Whiin'-staue,  s.  [8ee  def.]  The  Scotch  form 
of  VVhinstoue  (q.v.).     (Burns :  Holy  Fair.) 

Whur,  v.i.     [A  variant  of  whir  (q.v.).] 

1.  To  make  a  whiri-ing  sound ;  to  make  a 
rough  sound,  as  one  who  pronounces  the  letter 
T  witli  too  nmch  force  ;  to  birr. 

2.  To  make  a  growliug  or  snarling  noise 
like  a  dog. 

whur,  *whurr,  s.    [Whur,  v.] 

1.  The  sound  of  a  body  moving  through  the 
air  with  gi-eat  velocity. 

2.  A  whirl,  a  turn. 

"  They  flapt  th^  door  full  In  ray  face,  ana  gave  me 
such  a  whurr  htjre,"—  Vanburgh :  Journey  to  London, 
ii.  I. 

3.  A  driving  or  pressing  forward  in  haste  ; 
huny. 

"  Whippe  and  tohurre  .  .  .  never  made  good  furie." 
Cdul :  RoUter-Dorister,  i.  3. 

Whur'-rj^,  v.t.  [Eng.  whur;  -y.]  To  move 
with  haste;  to  whisk  along  quickly ;  to  hurry. 

Whurt,  s.     [Whort.]    a  whortleberry. 

why,  *whi,  adv.,  interj.,  &  s.  [Properly  the 
instrumental  ease  of  wlio,  and  aceurdingly 
frec[uently  jtreceded  by  the  prep,  for;  A.S. 
hwi,  hw^,  hwig ;  iiistrum.  case  of  hwd=  who, 
for  hioig  =  why  ;  cogn.  with  Icel.  hvi  =  why ; 
allied  to  hverr=  who,  hvat  =  who  ;  Dan.  hvi; 
Sw.  hvi;  O.  H.  Ger.  hwiu,  wiy,  hiu,  instrum. 
case  of  hwer  (Ger.  wer)  =  who  ;  Gotli.  hve ; 
instrum.  case  of  hvas  =  who.  How  is  closely 
related  to  why.] 

A.  As  adverb : 

1.  For  what  cause,  reason,  or  purpose. 
(Used  interrogatively.) 

"  Turn  ye,  turn  ye  .  .  .  ioi  whyv/Ulyeiie^  "—Ezeklel 
zxxiii.  IL 
*i[  In  such  sentences  as,  "I  knownot  ly/ti/," 
why  is  the  indirect  or  dependent  interrogative. 

2.  For  which  reason,  cause,  or  purpose  ; 
for  wliat,  for  which,    (Used  relatively.) 

•'  To  Scotland  for  to  go,  to  wite  why  &  what  wise, 
Ther  kyug  &  other  mo  withsaid  him  his  seruise," 
Robert  de  Rrunne,  p.  27L 

B.  As  interjection : 

1.  Used  emphatically,  or  almost  as  an  ex- 
pletive to  enliven  the  speech,  especially  when 
something  new  is  perceived  or  comes  into  the 
mind. 

"  Whence  Is  this?  why,  from  that  essential  suitable- 
ness which  uhedieuce  has  to  the  relnbiuu  whicli  is  be- 
tween a  rational  creature  and  his  Creator."— .SoutA, 

*2.  Used  as  a  call  or  exclamation. 

"  Fffty,  Jessica,  I  say!     IKfty,  Jessica  •" 

Shukeap.  :  Merchant  of  Venice,  ii.  B. 

C.  As  subst. :  The  reason,  cause,  or  purpose 
of  anything. 

"  The  why—tbe  where— what  hoots  it  now  to  tell." 
Byron :  Corsair,  L  14. 

%  IV  hy  so  : 

(1)  For  what  reason,  wherefore,  why. 

"And  wftv  so,  my  lord  f 

Shakesp.  :  Wintei^s  Tale,  ii.  1. 

(2)  An  expression  of  content  or  of  unwilling 
acquiescence. 

"  Why  so  f   Go  all  which  wny  ft  will." 

Shakesp.  :  Richard  IL,  ii.  2. 

why.  s.  [Tcel.  kviga  —  a  young  cow.]  A  young 
heifer.    (Prov.) 


why'-dah,  a.    [Whidah.] 
whyle^,  a.dv.    [Whiles.] 


*why'~ndt,  s.    [Eng.  w/iy,  adv.,  and  •Jioi.] 

1.  A  violent  and  peremptory  proceeding. 
(Butler:  Hudlbras,  II.  ii.  b28.) 

2.  Any  sudden  or  unexpected  event  or  turn ; 
a  dilemma. 

.    "  Nuw,  dame  Sally,  I  have   you  at  a  whynot." — 
Richardson:  ^ir  C.  Grandison,  vl.  166. 

wi',  prep.     [See  def.]    With.    (Scotch.) 

"  Tlie  aukl  gamelceejier,  that  was  out  wi'  me  in  the 
year  'lo."— Scott :   Wauerlay,  ch.  Ixiv. 

W19h,  s.     [Witch  (2).] 

wicht'-ine,wicht'-i^-ite,  s.  [After  Wichty, 
Wiclitis,  Finland,  wliere  fouud ;  suff.  -lie 
(itfirt..).] 

Min.  :  A  massive  mineral  with  rectangular 
cleavages.  Hardness,  above  ti'O  ;  sp.gr.,  3"03 ; 
lustre,  dull;  colour,  black.  Compos.  :  a  sili- 
cate of  alumina,  lime,  iron,  magnesia,  &c.  A 
doubtful  species. 

-wick,  -wi9h,  SHjT-  [A.S.  wic  =  a  village,  town, 
Iron)  Lat.  vicv^  —  a.  village.]  A  common  ele- 
ment in  Englisli  place-names,  as  in  Wanuicfc, 
Sandwic/i,  &c.,  and  denoting  village,  town. 

iinick  (1),  s.  [Icel.  vik  =  a.  creek,  a  bay,  a 
harbour.] 

1.  An  open  bay.    (Shetland.) 

2.  A  brine-pit.     [WvcH  (2).] 

3.  In  the  game  of  curling,  a  narrow  port  or 
passage  in  the  rink  or  course  flanked  by  the 
stones  of  those  who  have  played  before. 

4.  As  an  element  in  place-names  =  (1)  a  bay 
or  creek,  as  in  Greenwtc/i;  (2)  a  brine-pit,  as 
in  Nantufic/i,  Droitwich,  &c. 

wick  (2),   *  wicke,   *  weik,  *  weeke, 

*  weyke,  *  wike,  s.  [A.S.  weoca,  wecca, 
cogn.  with  0.  Dut.  wiecke  ~  a  wick  ;  Low  Ger. 
liiefce^:  lint ;  Dan.  ijcepe  =  a  wick;  Sw.veke; 
O.  H.  Ger.  wieche,  weche.  The  original  mean- 
ing is  the  soft  or  pliant  part,  and  the  woi-d  is 
closely  allied  to  weak  (q.v.).]  A  buudle  of 
fibres  to  lead  oil  to  the  tiame,  where  the  oil  is 
evolved  as  gas  to  maintain  cumbustion.  It 
acts  by  capillary  attraction,  and  usually  con- 
sists of  a  bundle  of  soft-spun  cotton  threads. 

"  The  pith  whereof  Lrushesl  when  the  rind  is  pilled, 
maketli  u/ccke  for  watciU-caudiea."— /*.  BuUand:  FUau. 
bk.  xvi.,  ch,  xxxvii.  , 

wick,  v.t.    [Wick  (1),  s.] 

Curling:  To  strike  a  stone  in  an  oblia ue 
direction. 

*  wicke,  a.    [Wicked.] 

wick'-ed  (1),  *  wicke,  *  wik,   *  wikke, 

*  wik-ked,  *  wick-id,  *  wick-ide,  a. 

[Orig.  a  pa.  par.,  =  rendered  evil,  as  if  from 
a  verb  wikkeii  =  to  niaUe  evil,  from  wikke  — 
evil,  originally  a  snlistantive  =  A.S.  wicca  = 
a  wizard,  wicce  =  a  witch.] 

1.  Evil  in  principle  or  practice;  deviating 
from  the  divine  law  ;  addicted  to  evil  or  vice ; 
sinful,  immoral,  bad,  wioiig,  iniquitous.  Ap- 
plied both  to  persons  and  things,  and  compre- 
hending everything  that  is  contrary  to  the 
moral  law. 


2.  Mischievous  ;  prone  or  disposed  to  mis- 
chief ;  roguish. 

"  That  same  wicked  bastard  of  Venus," 

Shakesp. .  As  Vou  Like  It,  iv.  1, 

•  3.  Hurtful,  pernicious,  baneful,  cursed. 

"  As  wich-d  dew  as  e'er  my  mother  hrush'd 
With  raven's  feather  from  uiiwholeaome  fen." 
Shakesp. :  Tempest,  i.  2. 

*  4.  Inhabited  by  or  belonging  to  wicked 
persons. 

"  Yet  not  for  thy  advice  or  threats  1  fly 
These  vjicked  tents  devoted." 

Milton:  P.  L..  v.  890. 

1[  (1)  The  Wicked : 

Script. :  One  of  the  two  great  classes  into 
which,  on  moral  and  .sciiptural  considerations, 
the  Bible  divides  all  mankind,  or  at  least  all 
who  have  had  opportunities  of  becoming  ac- 
quainted with  revelation.  No  third  or  inter- 
mediate class  is  recognised  ;  nor  do  the  two 
great  classes  in  any  way  shade  into  each  other. 
The  primary  error  of  the  wicked  is  that  they 
contemn  God  (Psalm  x.  13)  and  will  not 
seek    him.      Tliey  plot  and   vii.ry  out  evil 

Ernjects  (P.salni  ix.  16,  xi.  2),  n.iid  hence  Ihc 
ord  is  far  from  tliem  (Prov.  xv,  29),  nnd  is 
angry  with  them  every  day  (Psahn  vii.  11).  At 
last  the  wicked  shall  he  sevt^red  from  the  Jnst 
and  cnst  into  "a  furnace  of  fire,"  in  other 
words  the  place  of  woe  (Matt.  xiii.  49,  50). 


boil,  ho^;  po^t,  ji5^1;  cat,  gell,  choms,  9hlii,  ben^h;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  af ;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist,   ph  =  f. 
-elan,  -tian  =  sbj^n.   -tion,  -sion  =  shun ;  -tion*  -gion  =  zhun.  -clous,  -tioas»  -sioua  =  shiis.   -ble.  -die.  &;c.  =  bel,  d^L 
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(2)  The  Wicked  Biblr :  An  edition  published 
A.D.  16:i2,  by  Barber  antl  Lucas,  in  wli  cii  the 
word  not  is  omitted  from  tlie  seventh  Com- 
mandment. 

•I  For  the  difference  between  wicked  and 
had,  see  Bad. 

Wicked  (2),  a.  [Eng.  wick  (2),  s. ;  siiff.  -ed.] 
Fn-uished  with  a  wick.  Chietly  in  composi- 
tiun  :  as,  a  two-wicked  lai?jp. 

wick'-ed-Iy»  adv.  [Eng.  wi^/ced;  -ly.]  In  a 
wicked  ntaimer  ;  in  h  manner  or  with  motives 
contrary  to  tlie  mural  or  divine  law ;  viciously ; 
in'quiloiisly  ;  criminEiUy. 

"  But  they,  wlio  get  wa-kedly,  Bpeiid  for  the  moat 
l)iirt,fouhahly.iieirbap3U»K:fteJitftiHj."— Ajcter;  Work*. 
vul.  vi.,  lect.  20. 

wicli'-ed-ness,  *  wik-ked-nes,  '  wik- 
ked-nesse,  *•  wlck-ed-nesse,  *  wick- 
id-nesse,  s.    [Eng.  wicked;  -iiess.] 

1.  The  quahty  or  state  of  being  wicked; 
depravity  or  corrnption  of  heart;  sinfulness; 
a  depraved  or  corrupt  disposition  or  heart. 

"All  this  arosB  fioiu  infirmity,  not  vnckednest."— 
Seeker:    Works,  vol.  i.,  ser.  9. 

2.  Dep;u-ture  from  the  divine  law ;  evil 
practices  ;  vice,  ininioiulity,  crime,  sin. 

3.  A  wicked  thing  or  act ;  an  act  of  iniquity 
or  immorality. 

"  What  Wickedness  is  this  that  is  done  amongst 
yo\x^"—Judijes  XX.  12. 

*  4.  Wicked  persons  ;  the  wicked. 

"  Those  tenta  thou  aaweat  so  pleftsant,  were  the  teuta 
01  wickednesx."  JlUton  :  P.  L..  xi.  607. 

mck'-en,  wiff'-gin,  s.    [A.S.  wice,  wicean.] 
Bot,  :  Fyrus  Avcuparia. 
wicken-tree,  s.    [Wuken.] 

wick'-er,  *  wik-er,  *  wik-ir.  *  wyk-yr. 
*  wyck-er,  s.  &  a.  [From  the  same  root  as 
weak  (q.v.),  and  hence  =ii  pliant  twig;  cf. 
O.  Sw.  wika  =  to  bend,  whence  week  =  a  fold  ; 
wickla  =  to  fold,  to  wrap  up  ;  Sw,  dialects 
vekare,  rckker,  vikktr  =  the  sweet  bay-leaved 
willow  (JiaXix  yentandra),  from  veka  =  to  bend  ; 
Dan.  dialects  voge,  vogger,  vegre  =  a  pliant 
rod,  a  withy  ;  vwger,  vwgger  =  a  willow  ;  Ger. 
wickei  =  a  roll.] 

*  A*  As  substantive  : 

1.  A  small  pliant  twig  ;  an  osier  ;  a  withe. 

"Which  hoopa  are  knit  na  with  v}ickera."—iVood : 
AthetiCB  Oxou.,  i. 

2.  A  piece  of  wicker-work ;  specifically,  a 
wicker  basket. 

"  Eauh  hsvviiie  a  white  wicker  overbrimmed 
With  Aprils  tender  youiiglinga." 

Keats :  Endymion,  L 

3.  A  twig  or  branch  used  as  a  mark ;  a 
withe. 

B.  As  adj. :  Made  of  plaited  twigs  or  osiers ; 
covered  with  wicker-work. 

"  Uich  In  wicker-batkcts  heap'd." 

Fope  :  Hmner ;  Oduuey  ix.  298. 

\rIcker-work,  s.  A  texture  of  twigs  ; 
basket-work. 

"  Baskets  .  .  .  very  neatly  made  of  toicker-ioork'— 
Cook  :  first  Voyage,  bk.  1.,  ch.  x. 

•  wick'-ered»  a.  [Eng.  vncker  ;  -ed.]  Made 
or  covered  with  wicker-work. 


wick'-et,  *  wik-et,  *  wyck-et,  s.    [O.  Fr. 

wiket,  viifuet  (Fr.  gvichet)  =  a  wicket ;  lit.  =  a 
small  turning  thing,  from  Icel.  vikinn,  pa. 
par.  of  vikja  =  to  move,  to  turn  ;  Sw.  vika  =  to 
give  way  ;  A.S.  wican  =  to  give  way  ;  O.  Dut. 
wicket  =  a  wicket,  from  wicken  =  to  shake  or 
wag.]  [Weak.] 
L  Ordinary  iMJiguage : 

1.  A  small  gate  or  doorway,  especially  a 
small  door  or  gate  forming  part  of  a  larger 
one. 

"  And  now  Saint  Peter  at  heaven's  wicket  seems 
To  wait  thein."  A/iiion  :  P.  L.,  iii,  484. 

2.  A  hole  in  a  door  through  which  to  com- 
municate without  opening  tlie  door,  or  through 
whicli  to  view  persons  or  objects  without. 

•  3.  The  moutli. 

"  Least  quickly  her  wicket  seeme  easie  to  oiie." 
Tusser :  Husbandrie,  p.  169. 

4.  A  gate,  formed  like  a  butterfly-valve,  in 
the  chute  of  a  water-wheel,  to  graduate  the 
araoui't  of  water  passing  to  tlie  wheel.  It  has 
a  central  spindle  with  a  wing  on  each  side. 

U.  Cricket : 

1.  The  object  at  which  the  bowler  directs 
his  ball,  and  before  but  a  little  to  one  side  of 


which  the  batsman  or  striker  stands.  It  con- 
sists of  three  stumps,  having  two  bails  set  in 
grooves  on  their  tops.     [Cricket.] 

"  Fhi3h'd  with  his  rays,  beneath  the  noontide  sun, 
la  rival  baiida,  beivv  een  the  mckfts  run," 

Byron :  ChiUlitn  /iecullectioiis. 

2.  The  ground  on  which  the  wickets  are 

pitclied. 

"  The  club  on  a  good  wicket,  and  in  aucli  pleasant 
weather,  may  be  said  to  have  been  disposed  of  cheaply 
lor  155  Yuua."— field,  July  23,  1887. 

3.  A  batsman. 

■•  In  all.  the  last  wicket  added  75  rana,'— Standard, 
July  11,  1368. 

wicket-door»  s.  The  same  as  Wicket, 
I.  1. 

"  Through  the  low  wicket-door  they  glide. 

Scott .  Jiokeby.  v.  29. 

wicket-gate,  s.    A  small  gate  ;  a  wicket. 

'■  I  am  going  to  yonder  wicket-gate  before  me." — 
Btiuyan :  Pilgrim's  Progress,  L 

wicket-keeper,  s. 

Cricket:  Tlie  player  who  stands  behind  the 
wicket  to  stop  such  balls  as  may  pass  the 
batsman,  and  to  put  the  wicket  down  when 
the  striker  is  out  of  his  ground. 

wick'-ing,  s.  [Eng.  wick  (2),  s.  ;  -ing.]  The 
material,  especially  loosely  braided  cotton 
thread,  of  which  wicks  are  made. 

Wick' -leas,  a.  [Eng.  wick  (2),  s.;  -less.]' 
Destitute  of  or  having  no  wick  :  as,  a  wickless 

lamp. 

wick-strce'-ml-a.  wik-stro'-mi-g^  s. 

[Named  after  Wickstroem,  a  Swedish  botanist 
(1789-1856).] 

Bot.  :  A  genns  of  Thymelacese.  Shrubs  and 
small  trees  with  deciduous  leaves,  axillary 
racemes  or  spikes  of  small  flowers,  a  four- 
lobed  calyx,  eight  stamens,  an  ovary  with 
four  small 
scales  below 
it,  and  a  bac- 
cate fruit  with 
n  u  m  e  r  o  u  s 
seeds  imbed- 
ded in  the 
pulp.  Wick- 
strcemia  itidi- 
ca  is  found 
not  in  India, 
but  on  the 
coasts  of  Aus- 
tralia and  the 
South  Sea  Is- 
lands. The 
fibres  of  the 
bark  are  made 
into  fishing-lines,  nets,  and  cordage,  by  the 
people  of  Fiji.  Its  bark  is  used  externally 
for  wounds  and  internally  for  coughs.  An 
inferior  sort  of  paper  and  rope  is  made  front 
W.  virgata  in  Kumaon,  in  India. 

Wic'-lifif-ite,  Wick'-liflf-ite,  s.    [Wycliff- 

ITE.] 

wic'-o-p^,  a.     [Native  name  (?).] 
Bot. :  Dirca  palustris.     [Dibca.] 

wid'-djT,  s.  [A  variant  of  withy  (q.v.).J  A 
rope ;  more  especially  a  rope  made  of  withs  or 
willows ;  a  halter ;  the  gallows.    {Scotch.) 

wide,  *wid,  *wyde,  a.,  adv.,  &  s.  [A.S. 
wid;  cogn.  with  Dut.  wijd;  leel.  vidhr;  Sw. 
&  Dan.  vid;  Ger.  wait ;  O.  H.  Ger.  wit.\ 

A.  As  adjective : 

L  Ordinary  Langitage : 

1.  Having  a  great  or  considerable  distance 
or  extent  across  or  between  the  sides ;  broad ; 
opposed  to  narrow. 

"  Wide  is  the  gate  and  broad  is  the  way  that  leadeth 
to  destruction." — Matthew  vji.  13. 

2.  Having  a  great  extent  every  way  ;  broad, 
vast,  extensive. 

"  For  nothing  this  tffide  universe  I  call 
Save  thou,  my  rose ;  in  it  thou  art  my  all. 

Sfuikesp. :  Sonnet  1 19. 

3.  Broad  to  a  certain  degree  ;  of  a  certain 
size  or  measure  across  or  between  the  sides  : 
as,  three  feet  wide. 

i.  Comprehensive,  extensive ;  not  narrow 
or  limited. 

'■  Wide  iu  soul  and  bold  of  tongue." 

Tennyson :  Two  Voices,  124. 

5.  Very  great :  as,  There  is  a  md«  difference 
between  the  two. 

6.  Capacious  ;  holding  much. 

"  Weed  wide  enongh  to  wrap  a  fairy  in." 

Shakesp. :  Midsummer  MigTU'i  Dream,  11,1, 


WrCKSTRCEMIA   INDICA. 
1.   Flower.        2.   Fruit. 


7  Failing  to  hit  a  mark ;  deviating  from 
the 'right  line  ;  hence  remote  or  distant  from 
anything,  as  truth,  propriety,  &c  :  as,  The 
statement  is  wide  of  the  truth. 

*  8.  Far  from  what  is  pleasant  or  agreeable 
to  desire. 

•'  It  would  be  wide  with  the  best  of  us  if  the  eye  ol 
God  should  look  backward  to  our  former  estate.  — 
bp.  Bail:  Cotiiemp. ;  Jiaiiab. 

*9.  Apparent,  open,  obvious. 

"  With  more  wider  and  luor*  overt  test" 

Shakesp.  ■  Othello,  I.  3. 

II.  Cricket :  Said  of  a  ball  which  is  bowled 
so  far  to  one  side  of  the  wicket  that  the 
batsman  cannot  reach  it  with  his  b;it ;  such  a 
ball  counts  one  against  the  side  of  the  bowlei 
by  whom  it  is  delivered. 

B.  As  adverb: 

\,  So  as  to  have  a  great  extent  or  space 
from  one  side  to  another,  or  so  as  to  form  a 
great  opening. 

"  The  door  he  opens  wide." 

SJutkesp. :  Kape  of  Luorece,  359. 

2.  To  a  great  distance  or  extent ;  far  and 
near.    (Frequently  in  conjunction  with /or.) 

"Proves  thee  far  and  wide  a  broad  goose."  — 
S/takesp. :  Romeo  £  Juliet,  ii.  4. 

*  3.  At  a  distance  ;  apart. 

"A  little wi(i« 
There  was  a  holy  chapel  edily'd." 

Spenser :  F.  Q.,  I.  i.  34. 

4.  With  great  extent;  widely.  (Used  chiefly 
in  composition,  as  mdfi-extended,  wide-spread- 
ing, &c.)" 

5.  Far  from  the  mark  or  from  the  purpose ; 
so  as  to  miss  the  aim  ;  so  as  to  deviate  from 
the  point  aimed  at :  as.  He  shot  wide  of  the 
target. 

*  6.  Round  about,  but  at  a  little  distance. 

"  Him  beside 
His  aged  wile,  with  many  others  wide." 

Spenser :  F.  y.,  VI.  xi.  18. 

C.  As  substantive : 

*1.  Ord.Lang.:  Wideneas ;  width,  extent, 
breadth. 

"  Emptiness  and  the  vast  wide 
Of  that  abyss."  Tennyson  :  Two  Voices,  119. 

2.  Cricket :  A  ball  bowled  so  far  to  one  side 
of  the  wicket  that  the  batsman  cannot  reach 
it  with  his  bat.  Such  a  ball  counts  one 
against  the  side  of  the  bowler  by  whom  it  is 
delivered,  and  is  reckoned  one  of  the  extras, 
the  others  being  byes  and  no-balls. 

1"  Obvious  compounds :  Wide-extend£d,  vride- 
fiung,  wide-glittering,  &c. 

wide-awake,  a.  &  s. 

A.  As  adj. :  Having  one's  eyes  open ;  on  the 
alert ;  ready,  prepared  ;  keen,  sharp,  knowing. 
{Colloq.  or  slang.) 

"  Our  governor's  wide  -  awake,  he  Is."  —  ZKcftenf ." 
Sketches  by  Boz ;  Watkins  Tottle. 

B,  -4s  subst. :  A  kind  of  soft  felt  hat  with  a 
broad  brim  turned  up  all  round. 

"  When  Effendia  will  wear  vrlde-awaket  when  Ix 
mvltV—Daity  Telegraph,  Feb.  28,  1887. 

*  wide-chapped,  a.  Opening  the  mouth 
wide  ;  having  a  wide  mouth. 

"This  wide-chapped  rascal." 

eShakesp.  :  Tempett,  i.  L 

wide-gauge,  s. 

Railway-Eng.  :  The  same  as  Broad-gauge. 
[Gauge,  s.,  II.  7.] 

wide -mouthed,  u.  Having  a  wide 
mouth  or  opening. 

"  Warm  by  the  vHde-Tnnuthed  fireplace.' 

Longfellow :  Evangeline,  L  2. 

*  wide-skirted,  a.  Having  wide  bordei-si 
extensive. 

"  With  pleuteous  rivers  aiid  wide-skirted  meads." 
Shakesp. :  Lear,  i.  L 

wide-Spread,  a. 

1.  Spread  to  a  great  distance ;  extended, 

"  How  sweet  to  rest  her  widespread  wings." 

Wordsworth:  Ode. 

2.  Diffused  or  spread  over  a  wide  extent; 
extensive. 

"Thus  call  forth  a  urfdc-spreod  movement  in  Arabia, 
carrying  with  it  the  Caliyh  hi  mselt "—/)««&  Tele- 
graph, Sept.  11,  1885. 

*  wide-stretched,  a.  La,rge ;  extensive. 
(Shaicesp. :  Henry  V.,  ii.  4.) 

*  wide-where,  adv.  Widely ;  far  and 
near. 

wide'-l^,  adv.     [Eng.  wide ;  -ly.] 

1.  In  a  wide  manner  or  degree;  with  great 
extent  each  way  ;  far  and  wide ;  extensively. 
"The huge  size  and  venerable  age  of  the  trees,  tha 
beauty  of  the  gardens,  the  abundance  of  the  spriugB, 
were  widely  famed." — Macaulay :  HM.  Eng.,  ch.  x. 


fate,  lat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;   we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;   pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;   go,  p6t, 
or,  wore,  wolt  work,  who,  son ;  mute,  ciib,  ciire,  unite,  cur,  rule,  fall ;  try,  Syrian.     »,  ce  =  e ;  ey  =  a ;  qu  =  kw. 


widen— wieldless 
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*2.  So  as  to  leave  a  wide  space  between. 

"  irirfe^i/ahun  the  Lilybean  atVuinl." 

Dryden :   Virgil ;  ^Eneid  lU.  927. 

3.  Very  much  ;  to  a  great  degree  or  extent. 
"Their  tempera  differed  wtdeJ^/." — Macaulay  :  Hist. 

Bng.,  ch.  xi. 

4.  RcTUotely,  far. 

"The  light  which  the  remote  parts  of  truth  will 
give  to  one  Auother,  will  ao  assist  nia  judgment,  that 
he  will  seldom  be  lo^isly  out." — Locke. 

wid'-en,  v.U  &  i.    [Eng.  md(e)  ;  ■en.'] 

A.  Transitive; 

1.  To  make  wide ;  to  canse  to  extend  in 
brendth;  to  cause  to  spread;  to  increase  in 
■width  ;  to  enlarge. 

"To  widen  the  market,  and  to  narrow  the  competi- 
tiou."— SmrtA;  M'valth  of  Nations,  bk.  t,  oh.  xi. 

2.  To  throw  open. 

"  So  now  the  Rates  are  ope ;  now  prove  good  seconds ; 
Tla  for  the  toliowera  fovtuiie  -wtdenn  them." 

Shakesp. ;  Coriolanus,  i.  4. 

B.  Intrans. :  To  grow  or  become  v;ider  or 
wider ;  to  enlarge,  to  spread ;  to  extend  itself. 

"  The  general  tendency  of  schlam  is  to  widen." — 
Macaulay  :  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xi. 

wide'-ness,  *  wyde-nesse,  a.  [Eng.  wide  ; 
-Tiess.l 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  wide,  or 
prpjit  in  extent  from  side  to  side  ;  breadth, 
width 

"  Wheras  the  roches  cessed,  there  begaune  a  dike  of 
a  wounderfull  duapth  and  wydenesse." — Brende : 
Quinftu  Cartiut,  fo.  2^7. 

2.  Large  or  wide  extent  in  every  direction  : 
as,  the  widtness  of  the  ocean. 

3.  Greatness,  extent :  as,  the  wideness  of 
diflFerence  between  two  things. 

Tiwdg'-eon,  «.    [WiGEON.] 

wid'-6w(l),  *wed-ew»*wid-dow,  *wid- 
ewe,  *  wid-iwe,  *'wid-we,  *wyd-e'we, 
wyd-dowe,  s.  [A.S.  widwe,  weoduwe,  wudwe, 
vniduwe,  wydewe  ;  cogn.  with  Dut.  wechiwe ; 
O.  H.  Ger.  wituwa,  witewa,  witiwa;  Ger. 
wittwe;  Goth,  widiiwo,  wido^oo;  Lat.  vidua, 
fem.  of  viduus  =  deprived  of,  bereft  (whence 
Eng.  void) ;  Ital,  vedova ;  Sp.  viuda ;  Fr. 
veuve;  Welsh  gweddw ;  Russ.  vdova;  Sansc. 
vidhacd.]  A  woman  who  has  lost  her  husband 
by  death,  and  also  remains  unmarried. 

"There  came  a  certain  poor  widow,  and  she  threw  in 
two  mites,  which  make  a  farthing."— J/arft  xli.  42, 

^  Often  used  adjectively : 

1.  Widowed. 

"  Thia  widow  lady."  Shakesp.  :  King  John,  11 

2.  Bereaved  of  its  mate. 

"A  widow  bird  sat  mourning  for  her  love." 

Shelley  :  A  Song. 

*  widow-bench,  s. 

Law :  That  share  which  a  widow  is  allowed 
of  her  husband's  estate  beside  her  jointure. 
(Wharton.) 

*  widow  -  "bewitched,  s.  A  woman 
separated  from  her  husband ;  a  grass-widow. 

"  Who'd  ba'  thought  of  yo'r  husband  .  .  .  makin'  a 
moonlight  flittin'  and  leavin'  yo'  to  be  a  widow-be- 
witched."—Mri.  OaskeU:  Sylvia's  Lovers,  ch.  xxxix. 

widow-burning,  a. 

Anthrop. :  The  same  as  Suttee,  1.  (q.v.). 
"This  lookB  like  a  mitigated  aurviral  from  an 
earlier  custom   of  actual  widow-burning.' — Tylor: 
Prim.  Cult.  {ed.  1873),  i.  4GL 

widow-duck,  s. 

Ornith. :  Dendrocygna  viduata,  ranging  from 
South  America  to  Africa.  Length  about 
eighteeniuches;  face  and  throat  white  ;  back 
of  head,  nape,  and  sides  of  neck  bright  reddish- 
brown  ;  sides  of  breast  and  back  reddish- olive, 
darkly  spotted  and  marked;  lower  back,  centre 
of  tail,  and  under  side  below  the  breast  black ; 
sides  grayish-white,  striped  with  dark  brown ; 
upper  wmg-covei-ts  reddish-brown,  secondary 
quills  olive-brown  with  green  edges ;  quills 
and  tail-feathers  greenish- black.  According 
to  Schomburgk  (Reisen,  i.  407,  iii.  762),  the 
natives  of  British  Guiana  call  this  bird  Vis-sis-si, 
from  its  cry.    [Vicissy-duck.] 

widow-hunter,  s.  One  who  seeks  or 
courts  widows  for  their  fortunes. 

"  The  loidow-hunters  about  town  often  afford  them 
great  diversion." — Addison. 

*  widow  -  maker,  s.  One  who  makes 
widows  by  bereaving  women  of  their  husbands. 

"  That  I  must  draw  thia  metal  from  my  aide. 
To  be  a  widow-maker."   Shakesp. :  King  John,  v,  2. 

widow-monkey,  s. 

Zool.:  Callithrix  lugens,  from  South  Ame- 
rica.   It  has  been  compared  to  a  diminutive 


black  d)g  with  a  white  face;  the  neck  and 
fore  limbs  are  also  white,  and  this  disposition 
of  colour  has  given  rise  to  the  popular  name 
bestowed  on 
the  animal 
by  the  Cre- 
oles, who  see 
in  the  white- 
ness of  the 
face,  neck, 
and  arms 
some  resem- 
bhince  to  the 
veil,  hand- 
kerchief, and 
gloves  worn 
by  widows  of 
thei r  o w/ 
race. 

widow- 
sacrifice,  WmOW-MONKEY. 

S. 

Anthrop.  :  A  form  of  funeral-sacrifice  in 
which  the  widow  was  slain  or  induced  to  com- 
mit suicide  so  that  she  might  be  buried  with 
her  husband  and  accompany  him  to  the  world 
of  spirits.  This  practice  is  mentioned  as 
existing  among  the  Greeks  by  Euripides 
(Suj^pl.,  983)  and  Ptiusanias  (iv.  2),  and  from 
Caesar  {de  Bella  Gall.,  vi.  19)  it  may  Vie  in- 
ferred tliat  it  existed  also  in  Gaul.  Widow- 
sacrifice  is  still  the  custom  in  many  African 
tribes  ;  traces  of  it  may  be  found  in  China ;  it 
lingered  till  late  in  the  first  half  of  the  nine- 
teenth century  in  Fiji,  and,  though  abolished 
by  law  in  British  India  in  1829,  is  not  yet 
abandoned.     [Sutter,  1.] 

"  "Widow-sacrifice  ia  found  in  various  regions  of  the 
world  under  a  low  state  of  civilization,  and  thia  fits 
with  the  hypothesis  of  Its  lifiviug  belonged  to  the 
Aryan  race  while  yet  in  an  early  and  barliarouB  condi- 
tion."—rytor.'  Prim.  Cult.  (ed.  1873),  i.  «7. 

widow-wail,  a. 

Bot. :  (1)  Tlie  genus  Cneorum,  and  specially 
Cneorum  tricoccos  ;  t  (2)  Fritillaria  Meleagris. 

*  widow's  chamber,  s.  The  apparel  and 
furniture  of  the  bedcliamber  of  the  widow  of 
a  London  freeman,  to  which  she  was  formerly 
entitled. 

widow's  man,  s.    (See  extract.) 


"  Widow's  men  are  iinagiimry  aailors,  borne  on  the 

xtoks,  and  receiving  pn"  """'  — '~- "''"*'  '" 

appropriated  toGreenwit 
Simple,  ch.  vii.    (Note.) 


books,  and  receiving  pay  and  prize-money  which  ia 
appropriated  toGreenwich  Hospital."— jtfarrjat. ■/*«(«• 


widow's  port,  s.     An  inferior  kind  of 
port  wine. 

"We  have  all  heard  of  widovf sport,  and  of  the  in- 
stinctive dread  all  persona  who  have  any  respect  for 
their  health  have  for  it."-~Times,  in  Brewer:  Phrase 
£  Fable. 

widow's  terce,  s.    [Terce,  4.1 

wid'-ow  (2),  s.    [See  compound.] 
widow-bird,  s. 

Ornith. :  The  Whidah-bird  (q.v.). 

"The  name  Widow-bird  is  altogether  an  erroneoxw 
title,  although  it  is  supposed  by  many  persons  to  h»Ti 
been  given  to  the  bird  on  account  of  ita  dark  colour 
and  long  train,  as  well  ae  in  consequence  of  its  evi- 
dently diaconsolate  state  when  the  beautiful  tail- 
feathers  have  fallen  off  after  the  breeding  season  .  .  . 
In  point  of  fao-t,  however,  the  proper  name  is  Whidah- 
bird,  a  title  that  was  originally  given  to  it  by  the 
Portuguese,  because  the  flrat  epecimens  that  were 
brought  to  Europe  came  from  the  kingdom  of  Whidah, 
on  the  eastern  coaat  of  Africa."— IKood;  Jllus.  Jfat, 
Hist.,  il.  467. 

wid'-6w,  v.t    [Widow  (1),  s.] 

1.  To  reduce  to  the  state  or  condition  of  a 
widow ;  to  bereave  of  a  husband. 

"  In  this  city  he 
Hath  widowed  and  unchikled  mauy  a  one.* 

Shakenp. :  Coriolanus,  r.  C 

*  2,  To  endow  with  a  widow's  right 

"  For  his  poeseafilons, 
We  do  Instate  and  widow  you  withal." 

Shakesp. :  Measure  for  Measure,  t. 

3.  To  strip  or  bereave  of  anything  good ;  to 
bereave  generally. 

"  Treea  of  their  ahrlveU'd  fruits 
Arewidow'd."  Philips:  Cider. 

*  4.  To  be  a  widow  to ;  to  survive  as  the 
widow  of. 

"  Let  me  be  married  to  three  kings  in  a  forenoon, 
and  vHdow  them  tUl.'— Shakesp. :  Antony  A  Cleopatra, 
i.  2. 

wid'-owed,  pa.  par.  &  a.    [Widow,  i;.) 

A.  As  pa.  par. :  (See  the  verb). 

B.  As  adjective : 

1.  Reduced  to  or  being  in  the  state  or  posi- 
tion of  a  widow ;  bereft  of  her  husband. 

"The  dauehter  of  a  widowed  housekeeper.''— iJai/j/ 
Telegraph,  March  22,  1888. 


2.  Deprived  of  support. 

"  Sees  thee  like  tl)e  weak,  and  wldnw'd  vine. 
Winding  thy  blaating  tendrils  o'er  the  plain. 

Alason  :  Odn  to  Inilfptiiidenct. 

3.  Pertaining  to  a  widow, 

"  Sleeplesae  .  .  .  In  hernow  «>(<roHj'i^  lied." 

J/u^  .■  Lucan  ;  J'harsalia  V. 

wid'-6w-er,  *  wid-ew-er,  *wid-wer, 
*'  wyd-ew^-er,  *  wyd-ow-er,  s.  lEng. 
luldow  (1),  s.  ;  -er.] 

1.  A  man  who  has  lost  his  wife  by  death 
and  remains  unmarried. 

"  Tell  him,  in  hojie  he'll  in-nve  a  widoiver  shortly, 
I'll  wear  the  willow  garlund  for  hi'i  sake." 

Shakesp. :  8  Henry  IT.,  iii  8. 

•  2.  (See  extract). 

"  Let  there  be  widowers,  which  you  call  releeven, 
appninteil  everywhsre  to  the  cliurcli-service."  — Bp, 
Ball :  AjMlogie  against  Brownists,  §  19. 

*  wid'-6w-er-hood,s.  [Eng.  widower  j-Jiood.} 
The  state  of  a  widower. 

*  wid'-6w-hood,  *  wid-ow-hed,  *  wid- 
ewe-hode,  *  wyd-ow-head,  a.  [Eng. 
widow  (1),  s. ;  -hood.] 

1.  The  state  of  a  woman  who  has  lost  her 
husband  by  death  and  remains  unmarried; 
the  state  or  condition  of  a  widow  ;  the  tira© 
during  which  a  widow  remains  unmarried. 
"  God,  that  helped  her  in  her  widowhond." 

Tennyson :  Dot'a,  111* 

*  2.  Estate  settled  on  a  widow. 

"  For  that  dowry,  I'll  tssure  her  of 
Her  widoichaod,  be  it  chiit  she  survives  me^ 
In  all  my  lande." 

Shakesp.:  Taming  of  the  Shrew,  Ut 

*  wid'-6w-ly,  a.  [Eng.  widow;  -ly.]  Like  a 
widow  ;  becoming  a  widow. 

Width,  «.  [Eng.  wid(e);  -th.]  Breadth,  wide 
ness  ;  the  extent  of  a  thing  across  or  from 
side  to  side. 

"  From  the  iffidth  of  many  a  gaping  wound. 
There's  mauy  a  soul  into  the  air  iruiat  fly." 

Drayton :  Battle  qf  Agincourt. 

*  wid'-u-al.  *  "wyd-u-al,  a.  [Widow,  (1),  8,} 
Of  or  pertaining  to  a  widow  ;  vidual. 

"The  estate  of  wydual  clennesse."— Bote :  Apdloifll^ 
foL  38. 

wiel,  *  weel,  *  wele,  s.    [Weil.] 

wield,  *  weld,  *  welde,  v.t  [A.S.  geweldan^ 
gewyldan  =  to  have  power  over,  from  wealdan 
(pa.  t.  wedld,  pa.  par.  wealden)  =  to  have 
power  over,  to  govern,  to  rule,  to  possess ; 
cogn.  with  Icel.  valda=^to  wield  ;  Dan.  volde, 
forvolde  =  to  occasion ;  Sw.  vtdla  (for  vdlda)  = 
to  occasion ;  O.  H.  Ger.  waltan  =  to  dispose, 
to  manage,  to  rule ;  Ger.  walten;  Goth.  walda/iL, 
From  the  same  root  as  Lat.  rateo^  to  be 
strong ;  Eng.  valid.] 

*  1.  To  possess,  to  enjoy. 

**  No  childe  had  he  neuer,  his  heritage  myght  to  wendi^ 
Welbh  iuoa  to  wetde,  vutille  hia  lyue's  eiide." 

Robert  de  Brunne,  p.  lOL    i 

•  2.  To  rule,  to  govern,  to  command. 

"  For  io  hette  S.  Dunstnn,  he  snld  alle  his  lyuo 
With  werre  his  loud  welde,  &  with  his  suerd  atrj^ue.^ 
Robert  de  Brunne,  p.  4Qi 

•  3.  To  sway,  to  influence. 

**  Whoae  resistless  eloquence  ] 
Wielded  at  will  that  fierce  deinocratie." 

Miiton :  P.  R.,  iv.  Wi, 

*  4.  To  possess,  to  keep. 

"  Nile  ye  «:e£d«  gold  neither  silver  ne  money  la 
jevre  girdils." —  Wydiffe :  Matthew  x. 

5.  To  hare  the  management  or  employment 
of ;  to  manage,  to  employ. 

"Edirard  the  Third  being  dead,  had  left  thia  child  .  ,. 
Thecrowuiuidaceptre  of  this  realm  to  wield." 

Oaniel :  Civil  Wars,  L 

6.  To  handle ;  to  use  or  employ  with  the 
hand.    (Often  used  humorously.) 

"Base  Hungarian  wight,  wilt  thou  tiie  spigot  wield$* 
Shakesp. :  Merry  Witict  of  Witidior,  i.  8. 

7.  To  use  with  full  command  or  power,  as  a 
thing  not  too  heavy  for  the  holder ;  to  hold 
aloft  or  swing  freely  with  the  arm. 

*'  For,  trained  abroad  his  arms  to  wield, 
Fitz-James's  blade  was  sword  and  shield." 

Scott :  Lady  of  the  Lake,  v.  IS. 

*  wield'-^-ble,  a.  [Eng.  wield;  -able.]  Ca^ 
pable  of  being  wielded. 

*  wield'-anje,  s.  [Eng.  wield ;  -ance.]  The 
act  or  power  of  wielding. 

"Thia  spiritual  edge  shall  either  tunie  agalne,  or 

i through  our  weake  wcildiLnvp]  not  enter  tlie  stub- 
mrne  and  thick  hide  of  obduied  hearts."— £p.  MaU: 
St.  Paul's  Combat,  pt.  ii.    (A  Sermon.) 

wield  -er,  s.    [Eng.  wield,  v. ;  -er.]    One  who 

wields  or  manages. 

*  wield' -  less,  *  weeid  -  lesse,  ».    [Eng. 


toStU  1>6^;  ptfat.  joTirl;  cat,  90]!,  chorus,  ^hiii.  toenail ;  go.  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as;  expect,  yenophon.  e?ist.    -iug. 
-cian,  -tian  =  shan.    -tion,  -sion  =  shun;  -tion,  -g ion  =  zhun.    -siouft,  -tious,  -sious  =  shiis.    -ble,  -die,  &c  =  h?!,  deL 
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vrield ;  -less.]  Not  to  be  wielded  ;  unmanage- 
able. iinwieltJy. 

"  The  weight  of  his  owne  weehUeste  might." 

Speiiser :  F.  Q.,  IV.  iii.  19. 

•  wield'-sdme.  a.     [Eng.  wield;  -some.]    Ca- 

pable of  being  easily  wielded  or  managed. 

"  The  fricinii  was  more  atraunge  to  the  eauage  Erit- 
ons,  Jiud  tlie  niouiug  more  rtSy  aud  vrieldsoine.'' — 
Ouldiittf  ;  CcBSur,  fol.  luO. 

•  wield' -y,  a.     [Eng.  wUld;  -y.]     Capable  of 

beinj^  wielded  or  managed ;  manageable, 
wicld.ible.  (Now  only  iu  the  compound  un- 
wieldti  (q.v.). 

"  So  freshe,  so  yonp,  bo  lectdv  seemed  he." 

Chaucer :  Troilut  &  CresaidCL,  U. 

Wler,  5.     [Weir.] 

*wier'-y  (1),  «.    [Wirt.] 

*wier-y  (2),  o.  [A. 3.  wm-  —  a  place  for 
catcliing  or  keeping  fish.]    Wet,  moist. 

"Wif,  5.     [Wife.] 

wife» '  wif,  *  wyf,  *  wyfe  (pi.  wives^  *  wyves), 
B.  LA.S.  m/;  cn^n.  with  Dut.  tpyf—  a  woman, 
a  wife;  Icel.  vif;  Dan.  viv ;  Ger.  weib; 
O.  H.  Ger.  wif.]    [Woman.] 

1,  A  woman  lawfully  married  ;  a  woman 
who  is  united  to  a  man  in  the  lawful  bonds 
of  wedlock  ;  a  maiTied  woman.  (The  correla- 
tive of  husband.) 

"  By  marriage  the  husbnnd  and  wife  are  one  penon 
ia  lAw."—Biiick3tone:  Comrnenlaries,  bk.  i.,  cb.  15. 

2.  A  woman  of  mature  age,  that  is  or  might 
be  jnarried.  (Goinnionly  so  applied  in  Scot- 
land. In  literature  now  only  used  in  this 
sense  in  compounds,  as  fish-wife,  ale-wife.) 

"  I  find  thee  a  wise  young  wife." 
Beaum.  <*■  Flet. :  Rule  a  U'i/e  &  have  a  Wife,  it 

T[  For  tlie  legal  relations  between  husband 
and  wife,  see  Marriaoe,  II.  2.,  aud  Married 
Women's  Property  Act.     [JVIarried,  ^.] 

*  wife-bound,  a.  Devoted  or  tied  down 
to  a  wife  ;  wife-ridden. 

"  A  w-fe-boiind  luaii,  now  doat  thon  rear  the  walla 
Of  hiyli  Carthage  V  "      Surrey  ;  Vivffilf  ;  ^neis  iv. 

wife-carle,  s.  A  man  who  busies  him- 
self about  household  affairs,  orwomen's  work. 
{Scotch.) 

"  An'  ye  will  be  a  wife-carle,  aiid  bay  fish  at  your  aln 
hands. "—Sco«;  Antiquary,  ch.  xiv. 

wife -ridden,  a.  Unduly  influenced, 
commanded,  or  ruled  by  a  wife. 

"  Listen  not  to  those  sages  whi)  advise  you  always  tu 
scorn  b)ie  counsel  of  a  womau,  and  if  you  comply  with 
her  reiiuest  pronounce  you  wi/e-riddeii." — Mrs.  Piozxi. 

wife-hood,  *wife-hode,  s.  [Eng.  wife; 
-hond.]  The  state,  condition,  or  character  of 
a  wife. 

"  Perfect  wifehood  and  pure  lowlihead." 

Temiyton  :  Isabei,  13. 

Wife' -less,  *wif-less,  *wyfe-les,  *wyf- 
les,  a.  [Eng.  wife;  -less.]  Having  no  wife; 
without  a  wife  ;  unmarried. 

"  ir^Te/euand  heirless." 

Tevnyson :  Elaine.  1,862. 

Wifo'-like,  a,  [Eng.  wife,  and  like.]  Having 
tlie  characteristics  or  qualities  of  a  woman  ; 
womanly. 

"  Wifelike  ^ov&TRTaent." 

Sliakesp. :  henry  VIII.,  Jl.  4. 

•  wife'-ly,  *  wlf-ly,  •  wyve-ly,  a.  [Eng. 
wife  ;  -ly.]    Like  a  wife  ;  becoming  a  wife. 

"All  the  tenderness  of  wifely  love." 

Dryden :  Amphitryon,  ilL 

•wif-hood,  a.    [Wifehood.] 

•wlf-les,  a.    [Wifeless.] 

•wif-ly,  a.    [Wifely.] 

•wig(l),  *wlgg,  s.  [Dut.  weg<je  =  a,  kind  of 
cake  or  loaf;  Ger.  week,  wecte  =  a  roll  of 
bread  ;  perliaps  originally  of  a  wedge  shape.] 
[Wedge.]    A  sort  of  cake. 

"  Home  to  the  only  lenteii  sapper  I  have  had  of 
Vfiggs  aud  ale." — Pepyt :  Diary,  April  8,  1661. 

WZg  (2),  j>.  [A  shortened  form  of  periwig 
(q.v.).]  An  artificial  covering  for  the  head, 
used  generally  to  C()nce!il  baldness,  but  for- 
merly worn  as  a  fashionable  means  of  decora- 
tion. Wigs  are  usually  made  to  imitate  the 
natural  liair ;  but  curled  wigs  are  worn  pro- 
fessionally by  judges  and  lawyers,  and  some- 
times by  servants  in  livery.  They  are  also 
much  used  on  the  stage  for  disguise. 

"  Cato'8  longwii7,  flow'rd  gown,  aud  lacquer'd  chair." 
Pope  :  Imitation  of  Horace,  ii. 

wlg-tolock,  5.  A  block,  or  shaped  piece 
of  wood,  for  fitting  wigs  on. 


wig- tree,  s. 

Bot. :  Ilhus  Cotlnus. 

Wig,  v.t.     [Wig,  s.]    To  rate,  to  scold. 

"  So  alarmed  at  the  prospect  ol  being  vriffged  from 
home."— A'c/io,  Mai-ch  26,  ISSS. 

xrfg'-an,  s.  [Prob.  from  the  town  of  Wigan, 
in  Lancashire.]  An  open,  canvas-like  fabric, 
used  as  a  stiffening  in  the  lower  emls  uf  tlie 
legs  of  pantaloons,  and  as  a  skirt-]'rntector 
on  the  lower  inside  surface  which  dia^s  on 
the  pavement.  It  is  sometimes  sold  lu  strips, 
fluted,  aud  attached  to  a  band. 

wigf'-eon,  t  widgf-eon,  s.  [Probably  French ; 
cf.  O.  Fr.  vigioii,  viiigeon,  gingeon  =  Fr.  can- 
ard siffiewr  =  the  wigeon.]    [Whew-duck.] 

1.  Oriiith. :  Any  species  or  individual  of  the 
genus  Mareca  (q.v.).  The  species  are  numerous 
and  very  widely  distri'iuted.  The  Common 
Wigeon  {Mareca  penelope)  is  also  known  as 
Wliew-duck,  )r  Whewer,  from  the  shrill  whistle 
which  forms  its  note.  It  is  abundant  in  Brit- 
ain in  winter.  Length  about  eighteen  inches; 
the  male  has  the  forehead  and  top  of  head 
white,  cheeks  and  liiud  part  of  the  neck  reddish- 
chestnut,  upper  parts  grayish  white,  irregu- 
larly zigzagged  with  black ;  wing-coverts 
white  t'pped  with  black,  primaries  dark 
brown,  speculum  green,  edged  with  black; 
throat  rufous,  breast  and  belly  wliite ;  the 
female  has  sober  jjlumage  of  various  sliades 
of  brown.  The  wigeon  is  one  of  the  common- 
est ducks  of  the  extreme  noi-th  of  Europe, 
frequenting  grassy  swamps,  lakes,  and  rivers, 
aud  feeding  in  the  daytime,  chiefly  on  aquatic 
vegetation.  The  American  wigeon  {Mareea 
americana)  is  larger  tlian  the  European  or 
Common  Wigeon,  and  has  the  upper  parts 
finely  waved  transversely  with  black  and 
reddish-brown,  top  of  head  and  under  parts 
white.  It  breeds  chiefly  iu  the  northern  parts 
of  America,  and  is  common  in  winter  on  the 
coasts  of  the  United  States  and  iu  the  rice- 
fields.  The  flesh  of  both  species  is  esteemed 
for  the  table. 

*  2.  Fig. :  (From  the  wigeon  being  sup- 
posed to  be  a  foolish  bird.)  A  fool,  a  silly 
fellow.    [Goose.] 

"  The  apostles  of  their  fierce  religion. 
Like  Mahomet's,  were  ass  and  wigeon.' 

Butler :  Bu^ibrat,  I.  i.  231. 

wigged,  a.  [Eng.  wig;  -ed.]  Having  the 
head  covered  with  a  wig ;  wearing  a  wig ;  be- 
wigged. 

*  wig'-ger-jr,  s.     [Eng.  wig;  -ery.] 

1.  False  hair. 

"  From  the  nature  of  the  wiggerieg  that  ehe  wore." 
^Trollops  :  Last  Chronicle  of  Bartet,  ch.  xxiv. 

2.  Empty  formality  ;  red-tapeism. 

"  Amid  such  mountain  of  wiggeriet  and  folly. '.— 
Carlyle ."  Pant  &  Present,  bk.  ii.,  ch.  xvii. 

wig'-ging,  s.  [Wro,  v.]  A  rating,  a  scolding, 
a  rebuke,  especially  one  given  iu  public. 
(Slang.) 

wig'-gle,  v.i.    [See  def.]    To  wriggle.     (Prov,) 

*  wigher,  v.i.  [Btym.  doubtful.]  To  neigh, 
to  whinny.    (Beauflt.  &  Flet.,  in  Annandale.) 

wight  (1),  (gk  silent),    *wyglit,   *wylit, 

s.  [A.S.  wlht,  wuht,  wyht  —  a  creature,  an 
animal,  a  person,  a  thing ;  cogn.  with  Dut. 
wickt  =  a  child  ;  Icel.  vcettr  =  a  wight ;  voitta 
=  a  whit ;  Dan.  vcette  =  an  elf ;  Ger.  wicht ; 
Goth,  waihts  (fern.),  waiht  (neut.)  =  a  whit, 
a  thing.     Wight  and  whit  are  doublets.] 

*  1.  A  preternatural  or  supernatural  creat- 
ture  or  being. 

"  The  poet  Homer  epeaketh  of  no  airlands  and 
chaplets  out  due  t  •  the  celestiall  &  heavenly  wight*." 
—I'.  Holland:  Ptinie,  bk.  xvl.,  ch.  iv. 

2.  A  human  being,  a  creature,  a  person, 
either  male  or  female. 

*'  No  living  vdght  could  work,  ne  cared  even  for  play." 
Thornton  :  Cattle  of  Indolence,  i.  2. 

*  3.  A  moment,  an  instant,  a  portion  of 
time. 

*  wight  (2),  8.    [Weight.] 

*  wight,  *  wyght  (gh  silent),  a.  [Icel.  vlgr 
=  in  fighting  condition,  serviceable  for  war, 
from  mg  =.  war,  vega  =  to  fight ;  A.S.  vng  = 
war ;  Sw.  vig  =  nimble,  agile,  active ;  vigt  = 
nimbly ;  A.S,  wiglic  =  warlike.] 

1.  Fit  for  war ;  warlike  ;  martial ;  distin- 
guished by  prowess.  (RobeTt  de  Brunne,  p.il7.) 

2.  Nimble,  active,  agile. 

"  He  was  so  nimble  and  eo  wight.' 

Spenser  :  Shepkeardt  Calender  ;  March. 


wight'-l-a  (gh  silent),  s.  [Named  after  Dr. 
Wight,  tli"e  Indian  botanist.] 

Lot  :  A  genus  of  ChcloneaB.  Only  known 
species,  Wightia  tomentosay  an  immense  tree, 
clinging  by  means  of  aetial  roots  to  the  stems 
on  which  it  is  a  parasite,  sr.d  lising  into  the 
air  with  masses  of  pink  flowers.  It  is  found 
in  the  forests  of  tiikkiin  and  Bhooiaii,  iu  tlie 
zone  from  three  to  seven  thousand  feet  in  ele- 
vation, and  is  used  for  making  Buddhist  idols. 
(Calcutta  Exhib.  Rep.) 

*  wight'-ly  (gh  silent),  adv.     [Eng.  wiglit,  ». ; 

-ly-]    . 

1.  stoutly ;  with  strength,  power,  m 
prowess. 

2.  Nimbly,  actively,  quickly. 

"  For  day,  that  was,  ia  wightly  past, 
And  now  at  earst  tho  dirke  night  thou  httst. 

Spenser :  Shrpheards  Calender ;  September 

wtg'-less,  a.  [Eng.  wig;  -less.]  Without  a 
wig ;  having  no  wig. 

"Though  wigless,  with  his  ca.<^ock  torn." 

Colinan:  Vagnries  Vindicated, -p.  2Qi, 

wig'-mak-er,  «.  [Eng.  wig,  and  TnaJcer.]  One 
whose  occupation  is  to  make  wigs. 

*  wig'-reve,  s.  [A.S.  wig-gerefa,  from  wig  — 
a  village,  a  dwelling,  and  gerefa  =  a  reeve 
(q.v.).]    A  hamlet  bailiff  or  steward. 

*  wig'-wag,  a.  &  s.  [Formed  by  reduplication 
from  Wag,  s.]    [Wag,  v.] 

A,  As  adj. :  Writhing,  wriggling. 

"  His  midil  embracing  with  wigwag  uirculed  hoop. 
iug,"  stanyhiLrst :  Virgil;  .^Sneidii.^iO. 

B.  -^5  suibst. :  A  rubbing-instrument  used 
upon  and  driven  by  a  watchmaker's  lathe. 

wig'-wam,s.  [Algonquin  wek  =  his  house  or 
dwelling-place;  with  possessive  and  locative 
affixes,  wekou-om-ut  =■  in  his  (or  their)  house; 
contracted  by  the  English  to  weekwam  and 


wigwam.  (Webster.)']  An  Indian  hut  or  cabin. 
They  are  generally  of  a  conical  shape,  formed 
of  bark  or  mats  laid  over  stakes  planted  in 
the  ground,  and  converging  towards  the  top, 
where  there  is  an  opening  for  the  escape  of 
the  smoke. 

"  In  the  wigwam  dimly  lighted." 
'  "  Longfellow  :  Hiawatha,  xix. 

wike  (1),  5.  [A  contracted  form  of  wicker 
(q.v.).]  A  temporary  mark,  as  with  a  twig 
or  tree  branchlet,  used  to  divide  swaths  to  be 
mown  in  commons,  &e.  Call«i  also  Wicker. 
(Prov.) 

*  wike  (2),  a.  [A.S.  wig.)  A  home,  a  dwelling, 
a  house. 

*  wike  (3),  s.    [Week.] 

*  wilcke,  a.    [Wicked.) 

*  Wil,  v.t.  &  i.      [WiLU] 

Wll'-hur-itegj,  s.  pi.    [See  def.) 

Church  Hist. :  A  section  of  American 
Quakers  named  from  their  leader,  John 
Wilbur,  who  separated  from  the  main  body  in 
the  first  half  of  the  nineteenth  century  on  the 
ground  that  the  Quakers  were  abandoning 
their  original  principles. 

wild,  *  wlelde,  •  wilde»  *  wyld,*  wylde, 

a.  &  s.  [A.S.  wild;  cogn,  with  Dut.  wild  = 
proud,  savage ;  Icel.  villr  (for  vildr)  =  wild, 
bewildered,  confused;  Dan.  &  8w.  vild;  O.  H. 
Ger.  wildi ;  Ger.  wild  ;  Goth,  wiltheis.  From 
the  same  root  as  will.] 

A,  As  adjective : 

I,  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Living  in  a  state  of  natnre ;  inhabiting 


l&te,  fat,  l&re,  amidst,  what,  f^ll,  father ;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  th^re ;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;  go,  pot» 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  who.  son ;  mute,  cub,  cure,  -gmte,  cur,  rule,  full ;  try,  Syrian,    se,  oa  :=  e ;  ey  =  a ;  au  =  kw« 
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the  forest  or  open  field ;  not  fcirued  or  dome»" 
ticated  ;  roving,  wandering. 

*'  Sleeya  by  day  inoie  than  the  ttfiM  cut." 

Shtikesp.  :  Merchant  of  i'enice,  i\.  B. 

2.  Savage,  uncivilized,  furious,  sanguinary. 
(Used  of  persons  or  actions.) 

"  The  H'i?rf  Scotch,  na  they  were  sometimeB  called." 
•~M(iatultiy :  IJiat.  Eng.,  cli,  1. 

3.  Growing  or  produced  without  culture; 
produced  by  natnte  unassisted  or  by  wild 
animals;  not  cultivated;  native:  as,  wild 
flowers. 

4.  Desert,  unoultivated,  uninhabited. 

"  To  truce  the  forests  wild." 
Shakesp. :  Midsummer  A'i(jht's  Dream,  11. 1. 

6.  Turbulent,  tempestuous,  stormy,  furious, 

*'  The  wild  waters."  Shakesp.  :  Tempest,  1.  2. 

6.  Violently  agitated  or  disturbed  in  mind 
or  the  like. 

"  While  men's  inlnda  are  mUd." 

Shakesp.  :  2  IJenrff  IV.,  \.  I. 

7.  Violent,  disorderly,  unregulated, 
"Then  the  fight  becnine  wUd  and  tumultuous." 

Mucnuluy  :  JJiat.  Eiig.,  ch.  xii. 

8.  Violent,  furious,  inordinate,  passionate. 

"  Desperate,  wild,  niid  furious." 

Shakesp.  :  Jlichard  Til.,  Iv.  4. 

9.  Unreasonable,  extravagant. 

"  It  was  exairgerateil  by  the  wild  hopes  of  one  party 
and  by  the  tcild  feara  of  the  other."— J/acuit7ay  .•  IJiat. 
Eng.,  ch.  xiii. 

10.  Loose  or  disorderly  in  conduct ;  going 
beyond  due  bounds  ;  nngoverned.  (Sometimes 
used  in  a  bad  sense,  but  frequently  as  a  term 
of  light  reproach  =  giddy,  wanton,  frolicsome.) 

"  He  kept  coinimiy  with  the  wild  Frluce  Kud  Poius." 
—&hakeay.  :  Merrj/  Wives.  liL  2. 

11.  Reckless ;  incnutious ;  rash ;  incon- 
siderate; not  in  accordance  with  reason  or 
prudence  :  as,  a  wild  ad''enture. 

12.  Bewildered,  distracted,  mad. 

"  Your  looks  are  pale  aud  urlld." 

Sluikesp. :  liomeo  *  Juliet,  t.  1, 

13.  Indicating  or  proceeding  from  strong 
excitement. 

"  Wild  and  whirling  words." 

^lakesp. :  llamlet,  i.  5. 

14.  Wanting  order,  regularity,  or  com- 
posure in  any  manner;  inegnlar,  eccentric, 
KUitastic,  extravagant,  inordinate. 

"  So  w'dd  iu  their  attire." 

Shakesp. :  Mncbefh,  1.  Z. 

15.  Anxiously  eager;  ardent  to  pursue,  per- 
form, or  obtam. 

16.  Not  iillowing  a  person  to  approach :  as, 
The  grouse  were  wild. 

IL  Botany : 

1.  Growing  in  a  state  of  nature. 

2.  Having  a  certain  resemblance  to  some 
other  plant,  but  inferior  to  it  in  appearance. 

T[  Used  adverbially  =  wildly. 

'*  If  I  ehauce  to  talk  a  little  wUd,  forgive  me." 
Shakesp.:  Uenry  VJU.,\.i. 

*B,  As  ^ibstantive : 

1.  A  desert ;  an  uninhabited  or  uncultivated 
tract  or  region  ;  a  forest  or  sandy  desert ;  a 
wilderness. 

"  We  sometimes 
Who  dwell  this  wUd."  MUton  :  P.  R.,  1  881. 

2.  The  same  as  Weald  (q.v.). 

"A  frfinklin  in  the  vnld  of  Kent."— Sftoiwp. .*  1 
Benru  I  \'.,  ii.  i. 

TT 1.  To  run  wild: 

(1)  To  escape  from  cultivation  and  grow  in 
A  wild  state. 

(2)  To  grow  wild  or  savage ;  to  take  to 
▼icious  courses  or  a  loose  way  of  living. 

(3)  To  become  extravagant :  as,  He  lets  his 
imagination  rxtn  wild. 

2.  A  wild  shot :  A  random  or  chance  shot. 
Wild-animals,  5  pi.    [Feb.^  Natuba.} 
wild-apple,  s.    [Crab-afple.] 
wild-artichoke,  «. 
Bot. :  Onopordon  Acanthiwn, 
Wild-ass,  s. 

1.  Zool. :  The  popularname  of  three  species  of 
the  genus  Eqnus  :  Eqiius  hemiomis,  the  Kiang 
or  Djiggetai  (q.v.) ;  E.  onager  [Onager,  2], 
and  E.  hemippus,  nearly  akin  to  tlie  second 
form,  of  which  perhaps  it  is  only  a  variety. 
They  are  characteristic  of  the  deserts  of  the 
Palaearctic  region  from  North  Africa  and  Syria 
to  Western  India,  Mongolia,  and  Manchuria. 
They  are  all  larger  than  the  Domestic  Ass 
(Biuiis  asinua),  which  they  greatly  excel  in 
speed. 

2.  Script.:  (1)  Heb.  n^M  (arodJi),  Job 
xxxix.  5 ;  Dan.  v.  21    It  seems  correctly  trans- 


lated both  in  the  A.V.  and  R.V.  It  is  from 
TO  (amd/i)  =to  flee,  in  Syriac  and  Ethiopia 
=  to  be  indomitable.  (2)  «^2  (pere),  Job  vi. 
fi,  xi.  12,  xxiv.  5,  xxxix.  5,  6.  From  «iS 
(para) ~io  run  quickly.  This  may  be  the 
same  animal  as  No.  1.,  or  may  be  the  Djig- 
getai. 

Wild-basil,  s. 

Bot. :  Calamintlm  Clinopodiwrn,  (=  Clinopo- 
dinm  mdgare).     [Basil  (5).] 

Wild-bean,  $. 

Bot. :  Apios  tiiherosa,  a  papilionaceous  plant, 
a  native  of  the  United  States.  The  root  con- 
sists of  small  eatable  tubers. 

Wild-beast,  s. 

1.  Lit. :  An  undoraesticated  or  savage  ani- 
mal. 

2.  Fig. :  An  overpowering  passion  or  emo- 
tion. 

"  The  blind  wild-beast  of  force 
Whose  home  la  iu  the  siuewa  of  a  mnn." 
,.  ,  3'ennyson  :  Pri-ncesa,  v.  26ft. 

Wild-bees,  s.  pi. 

Entovi. :  Beos  living  in  a  state  of  nature,  as 
diistiiiguislied  from  those  domiciled  by  the 
contrivance  of  man  in  hives.  Both  social 
aud  solitary  wild  bees  are  widely  abundant. 
Tlie  lattei',  though  pretty  numerous  in  genera 
and  spticies,  attract  little  attention,  while  the 
most  unobservant  are  familiar  with  the  social 
bees  of  the  genus  Bonibus  (q.v.). 

Wild-beet,  s. 

Bot. :  Statice  Limonium. 

wild-birds,  s.  pi.  Birds  not  domesticated; 
birds  in  a  state  of  nature. 

Game  Laivs:  In  the  United  States  any  one 
is  free  to  capture  or  kill  wild  animals,  subject 
to  the  laws  of  trespassing,  except  tliat  in  many 
states  laws  have  heen  passed  protecting  game 
during  certain  seasons,  and  prohibiting  the 
killing  of  certain  insectivorous  birds  at  any 
season.  In  all  the  states  tliere  is  a  penalty  of 
from  $5  to  S50  for  killing  song  birds.  The 
open  season  for  ?^ame  birds  varies  in  different 
states  and  lur  different  birds.  Thus,  in  Penn- 
sylvania, Turkeys  can  be  shot  between  tictober 
15  and  January  1,  Ducks  hetween  September  1 
and  May  15,  Rail  and  Keed  birds  from  Sep- 
tember I  tn  December  1,  &c.  Iu  Britain  there 
is  a  "AVild  Birds'  Protection  Act"  which 
prohibits  the  killing  of  any  wild  bird  between 
March  1  and  August  1,  except  by  the  owner  or 
occupier  of  land  w  here  such  bird  is  found,  or 
a  person  authoiized  Iiy  them.  This  act  covers 
more  than  80  species. 

wild-blite,  s. 

Bot. :  Amarantkus  BlUvm* 

Wild-boar,  s.    [Boar  (1),  a,  A.  1.  %} 

IVild-boar's  tree  : 

Bot. :  The  name  given  in  San  Domingo  to 
Bedwlgia  hcUsamifera, 

*  wild-brain,  s.  A  harebrain  or  scatter- 
hrain. 

"  I  must .  ,  .  tarn  wildrbrain.'—Jiliddtetoni:  A  Had 
World.  1.  1. 

wild-bugloss,  3, 

Bot. :  The  genus  or  sub-genns  Lycopsis 
(q.v.),  spec.  L.  arvensis.    [Buqloss.J 

wild-cat,  s. 

Zool. :  Felis  catus,  common  in  Europe,  the 
north  of  Asia,  and  Nepaul ;  rare  in  the  south 
of  England,  common  on  the  Bolder,  and 
abundant  in  the  north  of  Scotland  and  Ire- 
land. It  is  much  larger  and  more  stoutly 
built  than  the  domestic  species.  Wild  cats 
are  exceediugly  savage,  and  if  wounded  will 
attack  man.  They  breed  freely  with  the 
domestic  species.  The  Bay  Lynx  (L.  rvfna) 
is  commonly  known  in  the  United  States  as 
the  Wild  Cat.  It  is  found  both  in  mountainous 
and  in  swampy  districts,  and  often  makes 
serious  havoc  among  the  poultry  of  the  farmers. 

Wild-celery,  s   [Apium.] 

wild-chamomile,  8. 

Bot.:    Matricaria    Cliammillcu     (Matri- 

CABIA.] 

Wild-cherry,  s. 

Bot. :  Tlie  fruit  of  various  species  of  Prunns, 
spec.  In  England  Prun-us  Cerams,  sub-species 
Avivm,  theGean,  and  in  America  P.  virginiana, 
P.  pennsylvanica  and  P.  serotina.  The  first  and 
third  have  racemose  flowers,  the  third  has 

Seduncles  snb-umbelhite  or  solitary,  the  first 
as  black,  and  the  second  and  third  have  red 
drupes. 


Wild-cinchona,  s 

Bot.  :  Musscenda  frondosOm 
wild-cinnamon,  b. 

Bot.  :  (1)  Canella  alba  [Canella]  ;  (2)  Myr- 
tus  coriacea,  an  evergreen  tree  about  thirty 
feet  high  with  white  flowers,  a  native  of  His- 
paniola, 

wild  clove-tree,  i, 

Bot.  :  Myrtus  acris. 
wild-colewort,  5. 

Bot. .-  Brassica  oleraeea,  var.  sylvestria. 
Wild-cucumber,  s. 
Bot. :  The  squirting  cucumber  (q.v  ) 
wild-cumin,  s. 

Bot.:  Lagcecla  citminoides,  a  small  an.iual 
umbellifer  from  Southern  and  Eastern  Europe 

Wild-dog,  s. 

1.  Zool. :  A  feral  dog,  such  as  Canis  dingo, 
the  Australian,  or  C.  primoivus,  the  Indian 
wild-dog.     [DiNGO.] 

2.  A  pariali-dog  (q.v.). 

"  The  viild-doa  howls  o'er  the  fountain's  brim, 
Witli  hiiQleu  thirst,  aud  fniiiine  grim." 

Bi/ron  :  The  Qiaowr. 

wild-ducl£,  s. 

Ornith. :  Anas  hoskas  (f  hosclias),  widely  dis- 
tributed in  temperate  and  arctic  regions, 
known  ns  a  bird  of  passage  all  over  Europe 
and  Asia,  and  in  the  United  States  from 
Canada  to  the  Gulf.  Lenpth  of  male  about 
twenty-four  inches ;  head  and  neck  rich  shin- 
ing green,  collar  pure  white;  back  chestiint- 
brown,  deepening  into  black  on  upper  tail- 
coverts;  four  central  tail-feathers  velvety- 
black  and  eui'led,  the  rest  ashen  gray,  edged 
with  wliite;  gi-eater  wing-coverts  with  bold 
white  bar,  and  tipped  with  velvet-black; 
wings  purple,  white,  and  velvet-black  ;  upxier 
part  of  breast  dark  chestnut,  rest  of  under- 
surface  grayish-white,  pencilled  under  wings 
with  dark  gray  lines.  Female  somewhat 
smaller;  plumage  various  shades  of  brown. 
The  wild  duck  is  the  stock  Avhence  all  the 
breeds  of  the  domesticated  duck  have  sprnng. 
It  ]>airs  when  free,  but  becomes  polygamous 
on  domestication. 

wild- fire,  *wilde-fyre,  *wylde- 
fur,  s. 

1.  A  composition  of  inflammable  materials, 
readily  catching  fire  and  hard  to  be  extin- 
guished ;  Greek  fire. 

2.  A  kind  of  lightning  unaccompanied  by 
thunder. 

3.  A  name  for  erysipelas ;  also  a  name  for 
lAcheii  circiimscri2:}ti{s,  an  ei-nptive  disease, 
consisting  of  clusters  or  patches  of  papiilse. 

4.  A  name  given  to  a  disease  of  sheep, 
attended  with  inflammation  of  the  skin. 

Wild-fire  rash: 

Pathol. :  A  popular  name  for  a  variety  of 
strophulus  (q.v.),  S.  volaticns,  in  which  the 
papulEe  fo]in  circular  patches,  coming  .out 
successively  in  different  parts  of  the  body, 

wild-fowl,  s.  A  general  name  for  birds 
of  various  species  whicli  are  pursued  as  game, 
but  more  paiticularly  applied  to  birds  of  the 
order  Grallatores  and  Natatores ;  water-fowl. 

I    Wild-fringed,  «.    Irregularly  bordered, 

^  t  wild-germander,  & 

^    Bot. :  Teucrium  Scorodonia, 
^   Wild-ginger,  «. 

r  Bot. :  Asarum  canadense.  It  has  TiroadTy 
reniforin  leaves  In  twos,  aud  a  woolly,  deeply 
tripartite  calyx. 

Wild-goat,  8. 

Zool. :  A  popular  name  for  any  undomesti- 
cated  species  of  the  genus  Capra,  many  of 
which  have  been  erected  into  separate  genera 
by  some  authorities.  They  are  :  Capra  pyren- 
aica  (Spanish  Ibex),  C.  ibex  (the  Ibex,  q.v.), 
C.  cegagrus,  G.  caucasica,  C.  sinaitica  (the  Sin- 
aitic  Ibex),  C.  walie,  C.  sibiriea,  C.  falconeri 
(\megaceros,  the  Markhoor  q.v.),  C.  jemlanicat 
(the  Tahr,  q.v.),  and  C.  hylocHus  (tlie  Neil- 
gherry  Ibex). 

wild-goose,  «. 

1.  Lit.  &  Oniith. :  Anser  ferus  (or  cinereiis\ 
the  only  species  indigenous  in  Britain,  and 
the  stock  from  which  the  domestic  race  is 
derived.  In  former  days  it  bred  extensively 
in  tlie  Fen  country,  but  since  the  end  of  the 
eighteenth    century  it  has  migrated  north* 


boil,  b6i^;  poiit,  J6^1;  cat,  §ell,  chorus,  9hin,  ben^h;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as;  expect,  Xcnophon,  e^ist.   ph=:  t 
-ciao,  -tian  =  shan.    -tion.  -sion  =  shun;  -tion.  -sion  =  zhun«    -cious.  -tious.  -sious  =  shus.   -ble,  -die,  &c  =  b§l,  d^L 
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wildebeest— wildness 


wanl.  In  the  United  States  and  Canada  the 
commonest  wild  guose  is  Beruida  caiiadeiMW, 
the  CanfHia  Guuse. 

t  2.  Fig.  (PL):  A  term  applied  to  tlie  re- 
cruits for  tlie  liisli  Brigade  in  the  service  of 
TYanre  iu  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth 
centnries. 

"  Tlie  wild-geese  ara  cnming  nt  length  o'er  the  aeA 
And  Eii-iiiii,  grenii  ISh-iuii  uiice  mure  sliall  be  freo." 
i/.  J.  Harry:  The  \Vi/dgeests{iitJlrito/theJ«ation). 

Wild-gnose  chase:  The  pursuit  nf  any- 
thing in  ignnrauce  of  the  coui-se  it  will  take  ; 
hence,  a  foolish  pui-suit  or  enterprise.  Ac- 
cording to  Dyue,  a  wild-goose  chase  was  a 
kind  of  horsK-race,  in  whicli  two  hm-ses  weie 
started  together,  anil  whichever  rider  could 
get  the  lend,  the  other  was  obliged  to  follow 
him  over  whatever  ground  he  chose  to  go. 

"If  OMY  wits  inii  tlie  wild-goote  t-hase,  I  have  done ; 
for  tlioii  hnst  more  uf  tliewild-Kuuse  ]])  one  of  thy 
wits,  than  I  have  in  my  whule  &ve."—iihakesp.  : 
Romeo  A  Juliet,  ii,  4. 

'wild-Iioney,  s.  Honey  made  by  wild 
bees,  that  is  by  bees  not  kept  by  man. 

wild-horse,  s. 

ZooK  :  Any  undomestlcated  individual  of 
the  species  Eqnns  aihalltis.  According  to 
Darwin,  no  abnriginal  or  truly  wiM  horse  is 
known,  and  tlie  herds  of  so-called  wild  horses 
in  Asia  are  probably,  as  those  in  America  and 
Anstnilia  are  certainly,  descended  fioin  an- 
cestois  which  escaped  from  the  control  of  man. 

■wild-hunt,  s.    [Wild-huntsman.] 

wild-huntsman,  s. 

Aiithrop. :  Tlie  principal  figure  in  an  Aryan 
storiu-mytli,  in  \vhicli  the  plienonieua  of  a 
tempest  are  represented  as  incidents  in  a 
liunt  or  chase.  (The  legend  was  popularized 
by  S(;ott  iu  his  )VUti  HiiiUsman,  an  imitation 
of  Bui'ger's  Wilde  Ji'ignr.) 

"  The  peasant  who  keeps  up  in  fiveaide  talk  the 
memory  of  tlie  iVifd  lluntsmiin,  WodeiEiger,  the 
Grand  Veneur  of  Fmitiiiiiebleau,  Ueriie  the  hunter 
of  Windsor  Forest,  has  ahnnbt  lost  the  sisiiifiunnce 
of  thi»gi-aiid  old  storni-niyth.  By  mere  foice  of  tra- 
dition, the  njinie  of  the  '  Wish  '  or  '  Wusli  *  hounds  of 
the  Wild  llaiitsinan  lias  been  iireserved  tliroiigh  the 
west  of  EnLfland  ;  the  words  luiist  for  ages  paut  have 
lost  their  meaning  among  t)ie  countrj-foik,  thungh 
we  may  plninly  recouuise  in  them  Woden's  ancient 
weilknown  name,  old  German  '  Wnusch.'  As  of  old, 
the  Heaven  god  drives  tlie  clouds  liefuiehim  En  raging 
temiiest  across  the  sky,  while,  wife  within  th«  cottnge 
walls  the  tnle-tcller  tiiiwittiu^ly  de>:crliiea,  in  i)er8unal 
leceudary  shape,  this  PMiie  Wild  Hnnt  u£  the  Storm." 
—Tjjlor:  Prim.  Cult.  (ed.  1873),  u.  a62. 

\7ild-hyacinth»  s. 

Bot.:  Scilla  mitans.     [Hyacinth,  I.  2.] 
Wild-indigo,  s. 

Boi. :  Baptib-ia  Hnctoria,  a  papilionaceous 
plant  with  yellow  flowers,  growing  in  North 
America.  It  yields  an  inferior  kind  of  indigo. 
Tlie  root  nnd  leaves  are  considered  to  be 
astringent  and  antiseptic. 

wild-land,  s.  Land  not  cultivated,  or 
in  a  state  that  renders  it  unfit  for  cultivation  ; 
laud  lying  waste  or  unoccupied. 

wild-leek,  s. 

Bot. :  AU'mm  ampeloprasum. 
wild-lemon,  s. 

Bot, :  Podophyllum  'ptltaimn.  [May-applb,  1.) 
wild-lichen,  ^. 

Pathol. :  Lichen,  agrius,  the  most  severe 
form  of  lichen.  It  commences  with  fever, 
then  inflamed  papnlse  follow,  which  go  on  to 
fuifumceous  desquamation  or  fissures  in  the 
Bkin,  sending  forth  a  sero-piiruient  fluid.  Mild 
cases  last  a  fortniglit,  more  severe  ones  seve- 
ral months.     [Lichen,  2.] 

\irild-lime,  s. 

Bot. :  Atalantia  monophyUa,  a  shrub  with 
white  flowers,  belonging  to  the  Aurantiaceffi. 
Its  wood,  which  is  heavy,  closely  giamed, 
and  yellow,  is  used  on  the  Coromaudel  coast 
for  cabinet  purposes. 

wUd-liquorice,  s. 

Bot.:  (1)  Ononis  arveTisis ;  (2)  [Asrus]. 
*  wild-mare,  s.    An  untamed  mare. 
^  To  riile  tits  wild  mare :   To  play  at  see- 
saw.   (Shakesp. :  2  Henry  /K.,  ii.  4.) 

wild-oat,  s. 

Bot. :  (1)  Avena  fatua.  [Oat,  1.]  (2)  At- 
rhejiatherum  elatior  (=  A.  avenacewn.) 

%  To  sow  oTw's  wild  oats :  [Oat]. 

wild-olive,  s. 

Bot. :  (I)  [El/eagnus]  ;  (2)  Daphne  Thyme- 
kea,  a  Spanish  shrub,  about  three  feet  high, 


with  yellow  flowers ;  (3)  Rhus  Cotinm.    [Fus- 
tic, 2.] 

wild-parsnip,  s. 

Bot. :  Pastinaca  sativa.    [Parsnip.] 

wild-pepper,  «. 

Bot. :  Vitex  trifoUa. 

wild-pigeon,  s.    [Fassenoer-piokoh.] 

wild-pine,  s. 

Boi. :  I'illandsia  utricujata, 

wild-plantain,  s. 

Bot. :  The  name  given  in  North  America 
and  Brazil  to  various  species  of  Canna,  spec. 
C.  patens,  C.  indicu,  and  C.  coccinea.  (Loudon,) 

wild-purslane,  s. 

Bot. :  Euphorbia  Peplis,  an  annual  glabrous 
species  of  spurge,  with  dimidiate,  cordate, 
sub-entire  letives.  Rare  on  the  sandy  shores 
of  Enghind,  more  common  on  those  of  Conti- 
nental Europe. 

"wild-radish,  5. 

Bot. :  Raphanus  Raphanistrum,  It  has  white 
or  straw-coloured  flowei"s,  and  occurs  as  a 
weed  in  cornfields. 

wild-rhubarb,  s. 

Bot. :  Begonia  obliqua. 
wild-rice,  i.    [Zizania.) 
wild-rosemary,  s. 

Bot.:  (1)  Crotun  CascariUa  (West  Indian). 
Called  fIso  Sweet- wood  bark  and  Eleutheria 
bark.    (2)  A  v&riety  of  Andromeda  polifoiia. 

wild-service  tree,  s. 

Bot. :  Pynis  torminalis.     [SERVicE-TaEE,  2.] 

wild-Sheep,  s. 

Zool. :  Any  un domesticated  species  of  the 
genus  Ovis.  Tliey  are  distinguished  by  their 
greater  size,  massive  horns  present  in  both 
sexes,  shorter  tail,  and  iu  some  cases  by  a 
beard  and  mane.  The  most  noteworthy  are 
the  Wild  Sheep  of  the  alpine  ranges  and 
plateaux  of  ci^ntral  Asia  (Ovis  l-areliiii  nnd  0. 
avivion),  the  Wild  Sheep  of  Kamtcliatka  and 
north-western  America  (0.  nivalis),  the  Mou- 
flon  of  CorsiCii  and  Sardinia  {O.mvsimon),  the 
Bnrrhel  or  Blue  Wild  Shei'p  of  the  Himalayas 
(0.  nahuin),  the  Baibary  Sheep  (0.  tragela- 
phvs),  and  Marco  Polo's  Sheep  (0.  poll)  from 
Centi'iil  Asia. 

wild-spaniard,  s. 

Bot.:  (1)  Aciphylla  sguarrosa;  (2)  A.  Co- 
le^ijioi. 

wild-succory,  s.  [Chicory,  Cichoriuh]. 

wild -swan,  s.    [Hooper  (2),  Swan,  IL  2.] 

"mid-tamarind,  s. 

Bot. :  The  genus  Dialium  (=  Codarium),  be- 
longing to  the  Cynometreifi  (q.v.). 

wild-tansy,  s. 

Bot. :  Potentilla  anserina.    [Silver-weed.) 
wild-thyme,  s. 

Bot. :  Thymus  Serpyllum.     [Thymus.] 
Wild-turkey,  s. 

Ornith. :  Meleagris  gallopavo.    [Turkey.] 
wild-vine,  5. 

Bot. :  Vitis  Labmsca,  a  North  American 
vine,  with  broadly  cordate,  angularly  sub- 
lobed  leaves,  toinentose  beneath,  small  ra- 
cemes of  flowers,  and  large  berries,  inferioc 
in  value  to  tliose  of  the  true  vine. 

wild  -  Williams,  wild  sweet  -  Wil- 
liams, S.  pi. 

Bot. :  Lychnis  FIos-cilcuU. 

*  wild-wind,  s.    A  hurricane. 

"Then  bapiiened  an  Hirecaao  ov  vrild-viind.''— Ful- 
ler :  Wort'iiet ;  £8sex.  i.  338. 

*  wild-wood,  a.  Pertaining  or  relating 
to  wild,  uncultivated,  or  unfrequented  woods  : 
as,  wild-wood  flowers.    (Bums.) 

wil'-de-beest,  d.    [Dut.  =  wild-ox.) 

Zool. :  The  name  given  by  the  Dutch  colonists 
at  the  Cape  to  the  White-tailed  Gnu  (q.v.). 

*  Wll'-der,  v.t.  [A  shortened  form  of  bewilder 
(q.v.).]  To  cause  to  lose  the  way  or  track  ;  to 
puzzle  with  mazes  or  difficulties ;  to  bewilder. 

"  The  wUdered  traveller  sees  her  glide." 

S<:ott :  CiuLyow  Castle. 

•  wH'-dered,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [Wilder,] 


*  wil'-dered-iy,  adv.  [Eng.  wildered ;  -lyJ^ 
In  a  wildered  or  bewildered  niamier ;  wildly, 
bewilderedly. 

*  wil'-der-ment,  «.  [A  shortened  form  of 
lewildennentiq.y.).^  Bewilderment, confusioa. 

"  And  auHtehed  her  hreiithless  from  beneath 
This  mildurment  of  wreck  and  deiith. 

Moora .  The  Fire-  WoriMpp*rb 

wil'-der-ness,  *  wll-der-nesse,  *wyl- 
der-nes,  *  wyl-der-nesse,  s.  [For  wiU 
dernnesse,  from  Mid.  Eng.  wildeme  =  a  wilder- 
ness, from  A.S.  wildern  (not  found)  =  wild^ 
desert,froinm/der  =  awildauimal,  a  shortened 
form  of  wild  deor  =  wild  deer,  a  wild  animal ; 
Dut.  wildernis;  Dan.  vUdnis;  Ger.  wildnisa 
—  a  wilderness.] 

1.  A  tract  of  land  uninhabited  or  unculti- 
vated ;  a  desert ;  a  wide,  baireu  place,  wLetlier 
forest  or  plain. 

"  Wouhl  God  we  had  died  In  this  wUdemaa.*-' 
Jfumbers  xiv.  2. 

2.  A  wild  ;  a  waste  of  any  kind. 

"Euvlrou'd  with  a.  wVderneas  of  sea." 

tilta/cesp. :  Titus  Andrunicui,  IIL  Ik 

3.  A  scene  of  disorder  or  confusion. 
"  The  rest  appeai-s  a  wilderness  of  strange 

ButgJiy  confusion."  Cowper:  TatJt,  Iv.  71, 

*  4.  W^ildness,  confusion. 

*'  The  paths  wid  hnw'rs  doubt  not  but  our  Joint  han^ 
Will  keep  from  v)Udertn:ss  with  e.ise." 

Mdton  :  P.  L..  Ix.  245, 

*  5.  A  portion  of  a  garden  set  apart  for 
things  to  grow  in  unchecked  luxuriance. 

6,  A  confused  or  bewildering  muss,  heap,  <x 
collection. 

"  We  are  not  encumbered  with  a  wUderness  ot  flsb^ 
ing  impedimenta."— /''teiti,  Oct.  15,  1B87. 

*  wild'-grave,  s.  [Ger.  wildgraf,  from  wild 
=.  game,  wild  animals,  and  gra/=&  count,  a 
reeve.J  A  head  foi-est-keeper  in  Geruinny;  an 
official  liaving  the  supenntendeuce  of  tb« 
game  in  a  forest, 

"A  wildgrnve,  or  keeper  of  a  royal  forest,  nameA 
Falkeubm-g."— 5co((.'  Tiie  Chase.    [Note.] 

*  wild'-ing,  a.  &  s.    [Eng.  wild;  -ing.] 

A,  As  adj.  :  Growing  wild;  wild;  not  cul- 
tivated or  domesticated. 

"  Tbiue  are  these  early  wiJdiiig  flowers. '* 

i)helleu  :  Queen  JJab.    (Dedlc.) 

S.  As  substantive : 

1.  A  plant  that  is  wild  or  grows  without 
cultivation,  as  a  crnU-npple. 

"  There  is  a  kind  ot  ci'ab  tree  also  or  vriTdinff,  that  iK 
like  manner  bearetli  twice  a  yeera."  —  /*.  UoUandt 
Plinie,  bk.  xvi.,  ch.  xxtili. 

2.  The  fruit  of  sucn  a  plant. 

"  Oft  from  the  forest  wildings  he  did  brln?. 
Whuaa  sides  empurijled  were  with  smiling  red.' 
Sptsiiser:  F.  Q.,  111.  vli.  IT, 

Wlld'-ish,  a.  [Eng.  wild;  -ish.}  Somewliat 
or  rather  wild. 


wild'-l3^,  adv.     [Eng.  wild ;  -ly.) 

1.  In  a  wild  manner  or  state  ;  witliont  eid* 


2.  Ik  a  rough,  rude,  or  uncultivated  matt» 
ner  or  fashion, 

"  Priaonera  wildly  overgrown  with  hair," 

Hhakesp. :  JJenry  V,,  v.  X 

3.  Savagely,  fiercely  :  as,  To  rage  wildly. 

4.  In  a  disordered,  perturbed,  or  agitated 
manner  ;  with  perturbation  or  distraction. 

"You  who  with  hagL'ard  jyes  stare  vdldly  on  me." 
Jlowe:  Ambitious  atepmolher,  II, 

5.  Without  attention  or  care ;   heedlessly, 
foolishly,  recklessly.  ,  - 

"I  prattle  something  too  wildly." 

IShakesp. :  Tempest,  iii.  1, 

6.  Capriciously,  extravagantly,  irrationally. 

"Who  is  there  ao  wildly  sceptical  as  to  question 
whether  the  sun  shall  riae  iu  the  east  "i "—  Wilkirts. 

*  7.  Without  keeping  within  due  bounds ; 
wantonly. 

"  Thei  might  have  lived  in  other  places  wfW?y  nnd 
•wa.utiju]y."— Call/in  :  Foure  Qodlye  Sermons^BET.  iii. 

wild'-ness,   *  wylde  -  nesse,   *wyld- 
nesse,  s.     [Eng.  wild;  -ness.} 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  wild,  un- 
tamed, or  undomestlcated, 

2.  The  state  of  being  uncultivated,  wild,  or 
waste. 

3.  Unchecked  or  disonlerly  growth,  as  of  a 
plant. 

*'  Vineyarda  .  ,  ,  fallows  (rrew  to  wildnete." 

Shakesp. ;  Benry  V.,  v.  &. 


late,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go^  pot 
or,  wore,  wou;  work,  whd,  son;  mute,  ciib,  ciire,  unite,  cur,  rule.  fuU;  try,  Syrian,    ee,  oe  =  e;  ey  =  a:  qu  =  ltw« 
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4.  IiTegularity  of  manners ;  licentiousness. 

"  Prate  to  me  o(  the  loilUneaa  ot  his  youth."— 
SBiaktutj}.  :  2  Henry  l\'.,  ill.  2. 

5.  Savageiiess,  fierceness. 

"  WilJer  to  him  than  tigers  In  their  vtildneta" 

ahitketp.  :  Rape  of  Lucrece,  980. 

*6.  Want  of  sober  juilgment  or  discretion. 
"  Our  youths  and  wiWness  ahull  uo  whit  aprear." 
Shukesp.  :  Julius  Ctesiir,  U.  1. 

7.  Alienation  of  mind ;  distraction,  mad- 
ness. 

_  "  I  do  wish. 

That  your  ^od  beauties  be  the  happy  cause 

Of  Hamlet  a  wj'Wuess.-  Shttkesp. :  Hamlet,  ill.  L 

8.  The  quality  of  being  undisciplined  or 
not  subjected  to  method  or  rules. 

9.  Extravagance,  unreasonableness ;  as,  the 
wildness  of  a  scheme. 

10.  A  wild,  extravagant,  or  disorderly 
action. 

"To  remonstrate  with  authority  and  effect  against 
their  ex;;esses  aud  vnldnessea.''— Seeker :   Workt,  v.  470. 

wile»  *'wyle,  s.  [A.S.  wii,  wile;  cogn.  with 
I{*el.  vel,  Uft'i=an  artifice,  craft,  trick,  wile. 
Wile  and  guile  are  doublets.]  [Guile,  s.]  A 
trick  or  stratagem  practised  for  ensnaring  or 
deception  ;  a  sly,  insidious  artifice. 

"Thy  looks,  thy  cuuuIub,  and  thy  wUea." 

Wordsworth  :  Poemt  on  the  Affection$. 

wile,  v.t.    [Wile,  s.] 

*  1.  To  deceive,  to  beguile,  to  trick,  to  impose 
on. 

**  He  Malbeccoea  halfen  eye  did  toife." 

Spenser :  F.  Q.,  III.  x.  6. 

2.  To  cajole,  to  wheedle.    {Scotch.) 

3.  To  draw  or  turn  away,  as  by  diverting 
the  mind ;  to  cause  to  pass  pleasantly ;  to 
while  away. 

"  In  talk  and  sport  they  wUed  away 
The  moniiug  of  that  summer  day." 

Scott :  Lady  of  the  Lake,  ii.  27. 

wil'-ful,  *wyl-ful,  *wyUe-ful,  «,.  [Eng. 
willO);  -Ml-] 

*  1.  Voluntary;  done  or  suff'ered  voluntarily 
or  by  design ;  in  accordance  with  one's  free  will. 

"  To  follow  Christ  and  his  apostles  in  witftil 
poverty."— /bxe. 

2.  Intentional ;  done  by  design. 

"  Cau  there  he  wVfullur  destruction." 

BaauTn.  *  Flet.  :  Nice  Valour,  v.  2. 

3.  Governed  by  the  will,  without  listening 
to  reason  ;  not  to  be  moved  from  one'snotions, 
inclinations,  purposes,  or  the  like  by  counsel, 
advice,  commands,  instructions,  &c.  ;  obsti- 
nate, perverse,  inflexible. 

"  What  means  this  wilful  silence?" 

Shakesp.  :  Richard  III.,  liL  7. 

*  4.  Willing,  pleased,  ready. 

"When  walla  are  sowJZ/Wto  hear  without  wamlng.'* 
Shakesp.  :  Midsummer  Night's  Dream,  t 

*5.  Regardless,  reckless. 

•■  Like  a  wUful  boy,  that  which  I  owe  is  lost" 

Sltakesp.:  AlercJuint  of  Venice,  1. 1, 

wil -fiil-1^,    *  wU-ful-li,     *  wyl-ftxl-Iy, 

\adv.    [Eng.  m//wi;  -ly.] 

•1.  Office  will ;  voluntarily. 

"Fedeye  the  flock  of  God  that  is  among  you,  and 
purvey  ye.  not  asconstreyuedbut  wilfuUV'—Wycliffe: 
1  Peter  v.  2. 

1 2.  By  design ;  intentionally ;  of  set  purpose. 

"  WiZfully  make  thyself  a  wretched  thrall." 

Spenser  :  F.  q..  II.  vi.  17. 

3.  In  a  wilful,  obstinate,  or  perverse  man- 
ner;  stubbornly,  obstinately. 
^     "Why  thou  against  ttie   church  bo  vrilfuVp  dost 
]  spurn."  Shakesp.  :  King  John,  iii,  L 

*4.  With  willingness  or  pleasure  ;  gladly. 

"  And  whaniie  we  camen  to  Jerusalem  britheren 
TCsseyuyden  us  wUfulli."—  Wycliffe  :  Dedis  xxL 

wil'-ful-ness,   *  will'-ful-ness,  a.    [Eng. 

;  wilful ;  -ness.'] 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  wilful,  ob- 
stinate, or  perverse  ;  self-will,  obstinacy,  stub- 
bornness. 

"  There  was  latent  in  her  character  a  hereditary 
vrVfiilness."—Macaulay  :  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  vii. 

2.  The  character  of  being  done  with  intent 
or  design  ;  intention. 

\rtl'-helm-ite, ».    [Willemite.] 

*wi'-li-4^,  adv.  [Eng.  wily;  -ly.]  In  a  wily, 
cunning,  or  crafty  manner ;  by  stratagem  or 
artifice;  craftily. 

"  They  did  work  wilily.''—JQ»hua  ix,  4. 

Wi'-H-uess,  5.  [Eng.  wily;  -ness.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  wily ;  craftiness, 
conning,  guile. 

"  Let  them  he  taken  In  the  crafty  loaineu  that  they 
have  imagined." — Psalm  x.  2. 


Willc,  s.    [Whelk.] 

will  (1),  *wille,  s.    [A.S.  wilkt,  from  willan  = 
to  wish,  to  will  (q.v.)  ;  cogn.  witli  Dufc.  wil ; 
Icel.  vili;  Dan.  villie;  Sw.  vilja;  Ger.  wiUe; 
Kuss.  volia;  Lat.  voluntas.] 
I.  Ordinary  Language  ; 

1.  In  the  same  sense  as  II.  2.  (1). 

2.  Tlie  act  of  willing ;  tlie  act  of  determin- 
ing, deciding,  or  making  choice  ;  volition. 

3.  The  determination  or  choice  of  one  pos- 
sessing authority ;  discretionary  pleasure, 
command,  decree;  divine  determination. 

"Tliy  wilt  hfe  done."— if atthew  vi.  10. 

4.  Arbitrary  power,  disposal,  or  authority; 
absolute  power  to  control,  determine  or 
dispose. 

"  Whose  will  stands  but  mine  T" 

Shakesp. :  i  Henry  VI.,  1.  ». 

5.  Strong  wish  or  inclination  ;  desire,  in- 
tention, disposition,  pleasure. 

"  My  will  is  Homethhig  sorted  witli  his  wish." 

Shakesp.  :  Two  Oentlem,en,  t  a. 

6.  That  which  is  strongly  desired  or  wished 
for :  as,  He  had  his  unit. 

IL  Technically : 

1.  Law :  The  legal  declaration  of  a  man's 
intentions  as  to  the  disposal  of  his  property 
after  his  death  ;  a  testanient.  In  England, 
no  will  is  valid  unless  it  be"  in  wiiting  and 
signed  at  the  foot  or  end  by  the  testator,  or 
by  some  person  in  his  presence  and  by  his 
direction.  Such  signature  must  further  be 
made  or  acknowledged  by  the  testator  in  tlie 
presence  of  two  or  more  jiersons  wlio  in  his 
presence,  and  in  the  presence  of  each  other, 
must  sign  their  names  as  witnesses.  An  ex- 
ception is  made  in  the  case  of  soldiers  on 
active  service  and  mariners,  wlio  have  power 
to  make  nuncupative  wills.  [Nuncupative.] 
In  Scotland,  formerly  only  peisonal  property 
could  be  disposed  of  by  will,  leal  property 
being  conveyed  by  a  disposition  or  deed  in 
which  the  testator's  life-rent  in  the  subject 
was  reserved  ;  but  heritable  property  can  now 
be  so  disposed  of.  The  law  of  the  United 
States  agrees  substantially  with  that  of 
England. 

"  The  statute  IVict.,  c.  36,  having  repealed  the  act  of 
Geo.  II,,  re-enacts  and  exteuda  snuie  oi  its  j/roviaiuns. 
It  avoids  befjuests,  not  only  tu  an  attesting  witness, 
but  til  tlie  buahmid  or  wife  of  siicli  witness  ;  and  ex- 
pressly provides  that  the  jiicoinijeteucy  of  a  witness 
to  prove  tlie  execution  of  a  will,  sliaU  not  render  it 
invalid.  It  further  enncts  that  any  creditor,  or  the 
wife  or  husband  of  any  creditor,  whose  debfis  charged 
upon  the  property  devised  or  bequeathed  by  the  will, 
may  l)e  admitted  to  prove  the  execution  thereof  as  au 
attesting  witness  ;  and  that  an  executor  of  a  will  may 
be  admitted  to  prove  its  execution,  a  point  on  which 
some  doubts  had  ureviously  existed."— £facit3£on«  ; 
Comment.,  bk.  ii,,  ch.  20. 

2.  Philosophy : 

(1)  Though  the  word  will  has  often  been 
used,  as  it  popularly  is,  in  two  senses— the 
power  of  tlie  mind  which  enables  a  person  to 
choose  between  two  courses  of  action,  and  the 
actual  exercise  of  that  power — strict  reasoiiers 
separate  these  meanings,  calling  the  former 
will  and  the  latter  volition.  Will  in  this 
limited  sense  is  that  mental  power  or  faculty 
bv  which,  of  two  or  more  objects  of  desire 
or  courses  of  action  presented  to  it,  it 
chooses  one,  rejecting  the  other  or  others. 
To  wliat  extent  this  power  of  selection  is 
arbitrary,  or  is  the  result  of  necessity,  has 
been  for  ages  a  subject  of  controversy.  [Free- 
will.] Tlie  division  of  the  mental  powers 
which  came  down  from  antiquity,  and  was 
most  generally  adopted  by  pliilosophcrs,  was 
into  the  powers  belonging  to  the  understand- 
ing, and  those  belonging  to  the  will.  Reid 
adopted  it,  tJiough  considering  it  not  quite 
logical.  "Under  the  will,"  he  says,  "we 
comprehend  our  active  powers,  and  all  that 
lead  to  action  or  infiuence  the  mind  to 
act,  such  as  appetites,  passions,  affections." 
(Essays  on  the  Intellectual  Powers  of  Man, 
essay  1,  ch.  ii.,  §  1,  2.)  Brown  denounced 
this  classification  as  very  illogical,  con- 
sidering that  the  will  was  not  in  any  way 
opposed  to  the  intellect,  but  exercised  in  the 
intellectual  department  an  empire  almost  as 
wide  as  in  that  which  was  allotted  to  itself. 
"We  reason,"  he  says,  "and  plan  and  in- 
vent, at  least  as  voluntarily  as  we  esteem  or 
bate,  or  hope  or  fear  "  (Philosophy  of  the  Human 
Mind,  sect.  xvi.).  The  term  Active  Powers 
used  by  Reid  is  a  synonym  for  the  will. 

(2)  The  conception  of  will  is  taken  by 
Schopenhauer  (17SS-1860)  in  a  far  broader 
sense  than  that  given  to  it  by  common  usage. 
He  includes  in  it  not  only  conscious  desire, 
but  also  unconscious  instinct,  and  the  forces 


which  manifest  themselves  in  inorganic  naturfe 
As  intermediate  between  the  one  universal  Will 
and  the  individuals  in  which  it  appears,  he 
posits,  following  the  example  of  Plato,  va- 
rious ideas,  which  are  the  stages  of  tlie 
objectification  of  will.  His  ethical  require- 
ments are  sympathy  with  the  sufl"ering  wliich 
is  connected  with  all  objectifications  of  the 
will  to  live,  and  the  mortillcatioii,  not  of  life, 
but  rather  of  tlie  will  to  live,  through  asceti- 
cis7n.  -"The  world,  in  his  system,  is  the  worsfi 
of  all  possible  worlds;  sympathy  alleviates 
suffering,  while  asceticism  destroys  it  by  de- 
stroying the  will  to  live,  in  the  midst  of  life. 
In  its  negation  of  the  sensuous  nature  in  man, 
without  positive  determination  of  the  true 
end  of  spiritual  life,  Schopenhauer's  teaching 
resembles  tlie  Buddhist  doctrine  of  Nirvana. 
(Ueberweg.) 

II  (1)  At  will :  At  pleasure :  as.  To  hold  an 
estate  or  office  at  will,  i.e.,  to  enjoy  the  pos- 
session during  the  pleasure  of  another,  and  to 
be  liable  to  be  ousted  at  any  time  by  him. 

(2)  Good-will :  [Goodwill]. 

(3)  To  have  one's  will :  To  obtain  what  one 
desires  ;  to  be  able  to  act  as  one  wishes. 

(4)  To  work  one's  will:  To  act  absolutely 
according  to  one's  will,  wish,  pleasure,  or 
discretion  ;  to  do  or  be  able  to  do  exactly  as 
one  fancies. 

(5)  With  a  will :  With  willingness,  pleasure, 
and  zeal ;  with  all  one's  heart ;  heartily. 

*  will-less,  a.     Involuntary. 


*  will-worship,  s.  Worship  according 
to  one's  own  fancy  ;  worship  imposed  merely 
by  human  will,  not  on  divine  authority ; 
supererogatory  worship. 

"  Which  thiues  have  indeed  a  show  of  wisdom  in 
will-w(t7Ship."—Col.  ii.  23. 

*  will- worshipper,  :f.  One  who  prac- 
tises will-worship. 

"  He  that  says,  God  is  rightly  worshipped  by  an  act 
or  ceremony  concerning  which  himselt  hath  no  way 
expressed  his  pleasuie,  is  superstitious  or  a  toilf-vov 
shipper."— Sp.  Taylor :  Rule  of  Conscience,  bk.  ii. ,  ch.  iii. 

win  (2),   s.     [See  def.]      An  abbreviation  of 
William. 

will- o'- the -wisp,  will-with-a-wisp,  & 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  An  Ignis  fatuus  (q.v.). 

2,  Bot. :  Treviella  Nostoc. 

Will  (pres.  I  will,  *  I  wol,  thou  loillest,  thon 
wilt  (as  v.i.  &  a2ix.),  he  wills,  he  (you,  we,  they) 
will;  pa.  t.  would,  *  wolde),  v.i.,  t.,  &.  aux, 
[A.S.  willan,  wyllan  (|ia.  t.  wolde,  pi.  woldan, 
woldon,  woldvn) ;  cogn.  with  Dut.  willen;  IceL 
vilja  (pa.  t.  vilda) ;  Dan.  ville  ;  Sw.  vilja  ;  Ger. 
wolleyi  (pr.  t.  will,  pa.  t.  woUte) ;  Goth,  wiljan 
(pa.  t.  wilda);  Lat.  volo  (infin.  velle,  pa.  t, 
volui)  ;  Or.  /3ouAo]Liat  (houlomai)  =  to  wish,  t» 
desire;  Sansc.  vrt  =  to  choose,  to  select,  ta 
prefer.  From  the  same  root  come  well,  adv., 
weal,  wilful,  wild,  voluntary,  &c.]  „ 
A«  Intransitive  : 

1.  To  determine  by  an  act  of  choice;  to 
form  a  wish  or  volition ;  to  exercise  an  act  oi 
the  will ;  to  decide. 

"  Not  so  the  kiug  of  men  :  he  wilVd  to  stay." 

Popa:  Homtr;  Odyssey  hi.  176. 

2,  To  desire,  to  wish. 


3.  To  be  willing ;  to  consent. 


*  4.  To  dispose  of  one's  eff"ects  by  will  or 
testament ;  to  make  one's  will. 

B.  Transitive: 

1.  To  determine  by  an  act  of  choice ;  to  de- 
cide ;  to  ordain ;  to  form  a  volition  of. 

"  A  man  that  sits  still  is  said  to  be  at  liberty,  be- 
cause he  cau  walk  if  he  wills  it."— Locke. 

2.  To  have  an  intention,  purpose,  or  desire 
of;  to  desire,  to  wish,  to  intend. 

"  Not  willing  any  further  conference." 

Shakesp. :  8  Henry  17.,  H.  2. 

*  3.  To  be  inclined,  resolved,  or  anxious  to 
have;  to  desire. 

"There,  there,  Hortensio,  Will  you  any  wifeT 

Shakesp.  :  Taming  ufthe  Sln-i-w,  i.  1. 

*  4.  To  convey  or  express  a  command  or 
authoritative  instructions  to;  to  direct,  to 
order. 

"  They  villed  me  say  so." 

ii^kesp. :  Henry  nil.,  lit  1. 

*  5.  To  desire  or  wish  to  produce  or  cause ; 
to  be  anxious  for. 


bull,  \iS^ ;  p^t,  j6^1 ;  cat,  9ell,  chorus,  9hin,  hench ;  go,  gem ;  thin,  this ;  sin,  as ;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist.    -Ing. 
Hdan.  -tian  =  shan.    -tion,  -sion  =  shiin;  -{ion,  -gion  =  zhiin.    -cious.  -tious,  -sious  =  shiis.    -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  bel,  d^L 
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6.  To  dispose  of  by  testament ;  to  give  as  a 
legacy  ;  to  bequeath. 

II  In  the  two  following  uses  directly  from 
the  noun.     [Will,  2.] 

C.  As  an  auxiliary  verb  : 

1.  A  word  tlennting  either  simple  futurity 
or  futurity  coniluned  with  volition,  according 
to  the  subject  of  the  verb. 

"  I  am  your  wife,  if  you  vn.71  marry  me." 

iShiikesp.  ■  Temptei.  iii.  1. 

(1)  In  the  iirst  person  singular  and  plural, 
I  (we)  will,  tlie  verb  denotes  willingness,  con- 
sent, intention,  deteindnation,  or  Hxed  pur- 
pose, tlms  ditleriiig  from  shall,  which  in  the 
first  pcrsrm  denotes  simple  futurity  :  as,  I 
will  go,  if  you  wish  ifc,  I  will  speak,  if  I 
please.  (2)  In  the  second  and  third  jiersons, 
will  denotes  simple  fnturity  or  ceT-tainty,  the 
idea  of  volition,  jiurpose,  or  wish  being  lost: 
as,  He  ivill  certainly  come. 

2.  Would  stands  in  the  same  relation  to  will 
as  shoiihl  to  shall,  and  is  mainly  fmi)loycd  in 
Bulijunctive,  conditional,  or  opbitive  sen.ses, 
in  the  last  case  having  often  the  functions 
and  force  of  an  inde])endeiit  venb  :  as, 

(1)  Siihjunctire  or  comlitioiml : 
"Backward  Bhe  thrust  liim  as  she  would  he  thrust." 

Hhakesp.  :   VoiU9  &  Adonit,  ^l. 

(2)  Optative : 

"I  would  iny  vanant  master  would  destroy  thee." — 
Sh'tlccup.  :  7'tnnpe»/,  iii.  2. 

(3)  Also  used,  by  omission  of  the  pronoun, 
as  an  exLlamation  of  wish,  prayer,  or  desire. 

"  Would  to  God  we  had  died  in  Esy\yt"—£xodua 
'   xvi.  :i. 

K  In  such  sentences  as,  It  lomihl  seem.  It 
would  ajypear,  &c.,  would  retains  almost  no- 
thing of  conditionnlity,  having  merely  the 
effect  of  softening  a  direct  st^'ttement.  Would 
sometimes  i-s  used  to  exi»ress  a  habit  or  cus- 
tom :  as.  He  luonld  read  all  day.  In  such 
sentences  as,  He  woitkl  go,  and  you  see  the 
result,  would  has  nearly  the  foice  of  a  simple 
past  indicative,  but  is  more  emphatic,  li^ill 
and  would  were  foiinerly  used  elliptically  with 
adverbs  and  |>re|iositional  phrases  to  express 
motion  or  change  of  place,  wliere  we  should 
now  say  will  go,  would  gOj  or  the  like. 

"  I'll  uever  to  se.i  iigaiii." 

Slutkesp. :  Merry  Wities,  li.  L 

A  similar  elliptical  use  occurs  in  su<;li  jihiayes 
as:  \f hut  ivould  you ?  =  What  would  you  have, 
do,  or  wish  ? 

nrilr-COX-ite,  s.  [After  Col.  Joseph  Willeox ; 
sutf.  -ite.] 

Mill. :  A  talc-like  mineral  occurring  as  a 
coating  on  corundum,  and  probably  resulting 
from  its  alteration.  Colour,  white  to  greenish- 
or  grayish-whit* ;  lustre,  pearly.  Compos.: 
a  silicate  of  alumina,  magnesia,  soda,  potash, 
sesqui-  and  protoxides  of  iron. 

wUl-de-no^'-i-a,  s.  [Named  after  Charles 
Louis  Willdenow  (1765-1S12),  Prof,  of  Botany 
at  Berlin.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Restiace^e  from  South 
Africa.  Sttms  rushlike,  leafless,  flowers 
dicecious. 

•^lU'-em-ite,  s.  fAfter  William  I.,  King  of 
the  Netherlands  ;  suff.  -ite  (Min.). 

Mill. :  A  mineral  belonging  to  the  group  of 
Uni.iilicates  of  Dana.  Crystidlization,  rhom- 
bohedral.  Hardness.  5-5  :  s|i.  gr.,  ySi)  to  4-lS  ; 
lustre,  vitreous  to  resinous ;  colour,  pale 
honey-yellow,  greenish-yellow,  apple-green, 
fiesli-red.  Compos.  :  silica,  27'1 ;  oxide  of 
zinc,  72-0  =  100,  corresponding  to  the  fornmla 
(ZuO)2lSi02. 

•  -will'-er,  *  wyll-er, «.    [Eng.  will,  v. ;  -er.] 

1.  One  who  wills. 

"Cast  a  glance  on  two  cousideratioiis ;  first,  What 
the  will  is,  t<i  which,  aecoiully,  who  the  driller  is,  to 
whuiii  we  itiust  subiuiL"— Bon-oio;  Sermons,  vol.  liL, 
ser.  4. 

2.  One  who  entertains  a  wish  or  feeling. 
(Only  in  compositiou  :  as,  an  i\l-willer.) 

wil'-let,  s.  [Named  from  its  cry,  whir-h  has 
been  .sjllabled  jjill-wUl-willet.  {Baird,  Brewer, 
&  RUlgway :  Water  Birds  of  North  America,  i. 
2S3.)] 

Oniith. :  Sy^npkemia  semipalmnta,  a  wading 
bird  widely  distributed  over  America.  Length 
from  fifteen  to  seventeen  inchns ;  plumage 
light  brownish-gray  above,  with  irregular 
blacki!.h  marking."?,  white  beneath,  inclining 
to  ash  colour  on  fore-neck  and  buff  on  aide. 
In  the  winter  the  markings  become  faint  or 
disappear. 


*  wfll'-ful.  *wiir-ful-ly,*will-ful-ness, 

&;c.     [Wilful,  &c.] 

wiU'-iam^E-ite  (i  as  y)  (1),  s.  [After  Mr. 
Williams  of  the  United  States,  who  found  it; 
suff.  -ite  (Jfm.).] 

Min. :  An  apple-green  variety  of  Serpentine 
(q.v.).  Owes  its  color  to  the  presence  of 
nickel. 

wiU'-iam^-ite  (i  as  y)  (2),  a.    [Willemite.] 

will'-iam-sd'-m-a  (i  as  y),  s.  [Named 
alter  Win.  C.  WiUia'mson,  LL.D.,  F.R.S.,  Pro- 
fessor of  Botany  in  Owens  College,  IManchester.] 
Pakeobot.  :  A  genus  of  Cycads.  Three 
species  are  found  in  the  Lower  Jurassic 
rocks  of  England. 

wil'-lie-waught  (gh  guttural),  s.  [First 
element  doubt!  id,  second  prob.  Gael.  &  Ir. 
ciuich ~  cap.]  [Quaff.]  A  copious  draught 
of  liquor.    {Scotch.) 

"  Auil  we'll  talk  a  right  guid  ioUHeviau.;j7it 
For  Auld  Laug  Sym;."       Burns :  A  uld  Lang  Syne. 

TviU'-ing,  *  wiU-yng,  *  wyll-yng,  a.  [Eng. 
will;  ■iug.'l 

1.  Ready  to  do,  grant,  or  concede  ;  having 
the  mind  inclined  to  anything  ;  not  disposed 
to  refuse  ;  not  averse  ;  inclined  to  comply  ; 
consenting,  complying,  i-eady. 

"  I  ti'ouble  thee  too  much,  hut  thon  art  vnllinp." 
Shitkesp. :  Julius  Ccesar,  iv.  S, 

*  2.  Pleased,  contented,  gratified. 

"He  strays  with  willin/j  sport  to  the  wild  ocean.' 
Shakesp. :  Two  lientfemeii,  ii.  7. 

*  3.  Received,  acoe]>ted,  given,  or  submitted 
to  of  free  choice  oi-  will ;  voUintary. 

"  What  wiiling  ransom  he  will  give." 

Sliakesp.  :  Uvnry  V.,  iii.  i, 

*  4.  Spontaneous,  self-mnving. 

"  No  sijouts  of  blood  run  wllUnij  from  a  tree." 

Liyden, 

*  5.  Favourable,  propitious. 

"Mount  the  deoks,  atid  call  tiie  loilUntj  winds." 

Pvpe:  Uomey ;  Odyssey  ix,  655. 

*  Willing-hearted,  a.  Well-disposed  ; 
having  a  willing  or  ready  mind  or  disposition ; 
rciidily  consenting. 

"  Tliev  came,  liotli  men  and  women,  as  many  as 
were  wiUinj-lmarted,"~Jixodus  x%\v,ll. 

wil'-Hng-ly,  cuiv.     [Eng.  willing;  -ly.] 

1.  In  a  willing  manner;  wilh  willingness ; 
voluntarily  ;  of  one's  own  free  choice. 

"  To  give  up  vnU'nifily  that  noble  tide." 

aiiakeip. :  Henry  \'IU.,  ill.  L 

2.  Readily,  gladly. 

"  Thou  Ituowest  how  willingly  effect  the  match." 
tihakiisp. :  Two  Uentlerften,  ill.  2, 

*3.  On  purpose  ;  knowingly. 

"  still  thtiu  luifitiikeat,  oi-  el^e  dUimltBt  thy  kna- 
veries ii'i/iiiijli/."  —  tjhakesp. :  M idsiLntiruir  Night's 
Dream,  lii.  2. 

wil'-ling-ness,  s.  [Ens;,  willing ;  -ness.]  The 
quality  or  slate  of  being  willing;  freedom 
from  relnctance ;  readiness;  free  choice  or 
consent  of  the  will. 

■wil'-locU,  s.     [See  extract.] 

Oniith. :  The  young  of  Uria  troile,  the  Com- 
mon Guillemot. 

"  The  cry  nf  the  youiii,'  Guilleimit  is  vsUlock^  miflovk, 
whfuce  its  IucaI  name,  itnd  tlie  sauie  is  pruhiLljIy  tlie 
ori^'in  of  the  Fiencli  deiivtd  Guillemot  fur  tlie  lulult; 
a  term  seldom  eiuployed  l>y  tlie  hsliermen  and  clilt'- 
nien,  excepting  when  speakinj;  to  strangerd."— i'ur- 
rell :  Brit.  Birds  (ed.  Hth),  Iv.  72. 

wil-lough-be'-a  (0/1  silent),  5.     [Willugh- 

BEIA.] 

wil'-low,  ■*  wil-ow,  *  wilwe,  s.  [A.S.  welig; 
cogu.  with  O.  Dut.  wllge ;  Dut.  wilg;  Low 
Ger.  wilge.  From  the  same  root  as  ttfai/c,  wel- 
kin,  and  withy.] 
I.  Ordinary  Language : 
1.  Lit.  &  Bot.:  Any  species  of  the  genus 
Salix  (q.v.).  Used  also  in  a  more  limited 
sense  for  any  Salix  which  is  not  known  as 
aTi  osier  or  a  .sallow,  [Osiek,  Sallow.]  Some 
of  the  willows  in  the  limited  souse  furnish 
good  timber.  The  Bedford  willow,  Salix  Rus- 
selliana,  a  variety  of  S.  fragilis,  the  Crack 
Willow  or  Withy,  is  a  tree  sometimes  attain- 
ing fifty  feet  in  height,  and  twelve  in  girth. 
It  was  fir.st  brought  into  notice  by  the  Duke 
of  Bedford,  whence  its  name,  and  is  very  valu- 
able for  its  timber,  the  bark  containing  much 
t^injiin,  and  a  larger  amount  of  saliciue  (q.v.) 
than  any  other  of  the  genus.  Another  valu- 
able timber  tree  ii  .S.  albn,  the  Huntingdon  or 
White  Willow.     It  is  eighty  feet  high,  with  a 


girth  of  twenty  feet.  The  timber  is  used  for 
carpentry  and  for  fuel,  and  the  bfirk  for  tan* 
ning.  The  two  species  named  have  been 
introduced  into  the  Unitpd  States,  where  they 
are  wide-spread  and,  with  S.  babylonica,  the 
Weeping  Willow,  foi'm  our  largest  willows. 
There  are  a  number  of  species  nntive  to  this 
country,  most  of  them  fehrubs  or  small  trees, 
some  nuiiute  plants.  [Salix.] 
2.  Figuratively: 

*  (1)  Mourning. 

"  We  see  your  willow  and  are  sorry  for  *t, 
Audthoughit  be  a  wedding  we  are  halt  moumera* 
Beaum.  &  FUt.  :  Ifight   Waiker,  L 

(2)  In  cricketing  slang,  the  bat,  so  called 
from  the  material  of  which  it  is  made. 
II.  Technically: 

1.  Weaving:  A  macMue  for  cleaning  cotton,, 
wool,  or  hemp;  a  devil      [Devil,  s.,  II.,  3, 

(1).] 

"  The  term  wiVow  is  said  to  have  been  derived  from 
the  fact  that  in  the  early  furiiLS  of  the  inauliiiiea  cylin- 
drical willow  ciige  was  used,  it  U  more  than  proliable 
that  the  term  is  derived  from  the  willow-wands  where- 
with the  cotton  was  beatfti,  to  loosen  it  and  eject  the 
ini[mrilies,  before  the  iiiveutiim  of  niauliinery  for  the 
purpose." — Knight:  /Jivt.  Jiechunivs. 

2.  Script. :  Probably  the  Oleander  (q.v.). 
*1[  7*0  wmr  the  willow:  Toassumemourning 

or  grieve  for  a  lost  lover, 

willow-fly,  s. 

Eiitovi. :  (1)  Chloroperla  viridis;  (2)  Nemwra 
variegata.     [Perlida:.] 

T^illow-gall,  5. 

Veg.  Pathol. :  A  gall  produced  on  willows- 
by  the  puncture  of  a  dipterous  insect,  Ceci- 
dumyia  strohilina,  in  the  leaf  buds,  which 
causes  arrest  of  growth  .so  that  the  stem, 
scarcely  develoits,  and  the  leaves  are  crowded 
together  into  a  close  rosette.    (Thome.) 

willow-ground,  s.  A  piece  of  marshy 
ground  in  which  osiers  are  cultivated;  an 
osier  bed. 

willow-grouse,  s. 

EiUom.  :  Lagopus  albus,  from  the  northern 
portions  of  both  liemisplieres.  It  resemblea 
the  Ptarmigan  in  i)luniage.  and,  like  tliat  spe- 
cies, beromes  white  in  winter.  Called  also 
White  Grbnse  and  White  Ptarmigan. 

"  With  us  there  ia  no  reason  why  itshguld  assume 
the  wliite  winter  pliiinai^e  like  its  congeiieis  ;  and  yet 
tlieru  can  l>u  no  (tue:ition  that  our  hird  is  the  local 
representative  I  jf  the  wliite  willow-grouse  which  ranges 
over  the  wlmle  of  Kurtheru  EuruiJe."  —  i't  Jaintis'$' 
Giizvtte.  Jan  C.  1887. 

willow-herb,  s. 

Botany : 

1.  The  genus  Epilobiura  and  specially  B. 
angnstifoUiim ;  called  more  fully  the  Rose- 
bay  willow  herb,  or  simply  the  Rose-baj'.  Ib- 
is a  tall  undershrub,  four  to  six  feet  high, 
with  scattered  lanceolate,  or  linear  lanceolate, 
veined,  glabrous,  willow-liUe  leaves,  three  to- 
six  inches  long,  (whence  its  name),  irregular, 
rose-juirple  flowers  an  inch  in  diameter.  It 
is  found  by  umist  river-sides  and  copses, 
chiefly  in  Scotland,  also  on  the  continent 
of  Europe,  in  temperate  Asia,  and  North- 
America.  Ale  and  vinegar  are  nmde  in  Kamt- 
cliatka  from  tlie  fermenlation  of  the  pith, 
dried  and  boiled  ;  the  young  leaves  are  some- 
times eaten,  the  mature  ones  are  narcotic. 
From  the  scent  of  its  flowers  the  plant  ifl- 
sometimes  chilled  Apjde  Pie. 

2.  Lysimachia  vulgaris. 

*  willow-lark,  s. 

Ornith.  .•  The  Sedge- warbler,  (Pennant:  RrU. 
ZooL,  ed.  170S,  ii.  241.) 

willow-leaves,  s.  pi. 

Astron.  :  Another  name  for  Rice-graina 
(q.v.).    LSuN.] 

willow-moth,  s. 

Entoin.  :  Caradrina  cvHciilaris,  a  common 
British  Night-moth,  called  by  Newman  the 
Pale  Motlled  Willow  Moth.  Fore  wings 
ochrey  gray,  witli  two  dark  spots  on  the 
costa;  hind  wings  white,  with  a  dark  brown 
line  on  the  posterior  margin.  The  cater- 
pillar, which  is  small  at  harvest  time,  be- 
comes honsed  with  the  grain,  the  pea.s,  &c., 
and  doing  immense  damage.  It  changes  to  a 
chrysalis  in  May. 

willow-oaU,  s. 

Bot. :  Qiiercus  Phellos.  Leaves  smooth, 
membranous,  linear,  lanceolate,  pointed,  en- 
tire; acorn  roundish.  A  large  tree  with 
strong  coarse  timber,  growing    in    swampy 


Stie.  ^t,  fare,  gmidst,  what,  f^U,  father;   we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot, 
or,  wore,  wgl£,  work,  whd,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  ignite,  cur,  rule,  full;  try,  Syrian,    ss,  oe  =  e;  ey  =  a;  qu  =  kw. 
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southern    shores    of   the 


lOrests    near    tlie 
Uiiiteil  fei;iiL'.s. 

wiilow-pattern,  s.  A  well-known  pat- 
tein  lor  stoiio  iiii-i  pni-cielnin  ware,  generally 
exec.uteit  in  dark  blue,  in  hiiitaLinnof  a  Chinese 
di-sif^ii.  Tlieiiaiiieistikeii  fi-niii  a  willriw-tree, 
which  is  a  piniuiiieiit  object  in  the  design. 

willow-thorn,  s. 

Ji-t.  :  Hlpiio,'kii(i  rliamnoides.  So  named 
be  ause  it  is  a  thorny  ahrab  with  the  habit  of 
ft  willow. 

wiUow-warWer,  «.    [Willow- wren.] 

wUlow-wesd,  a. 

Bot.  :  (1)  Lytkriim  SaJicaria;  (2)  various 
epceiL'S  oi  Ptjlygoiiuiu,  specially  P.  lupathi- 
JAiuin. 

■\      willow-wreu,  willow- warbler,  s. 

"^  Oniith, :  Pkylloscopns  (t  Sylvia)  trochUus; 
called  alao  I  lie  Willow-warbler,  and  Yellow- 
wiei,  Trorii  tlie  Inculities  it  frequents  and  the 
geiu'rHW't)l(iur  oliU  jduiuage.  Jjeiigth  about 
live  inelies  ;  liull  olive-gveeii  on  the  upper 
jiart  of  tlui  Itody  ;  eliiu,  throat,  nnd  breast 
>elli(".vi'-h  white;  abdomen  nearly  pure  white. 
The  Willuw-wreii  generally  ariives  in  England 
a'ntut  the  uiiddle  of  April,  and  soon  alter 
beL;iiis  to  C'iuple.  The  nest  is  ])lai:ed  on  the 
gnmud,  iiiosG  coninionly  against  a  bank 
amoUfist  long  grass  or  we'eds,  but  often  at  the 
flint  of  a  biisii,  and,  like  tliat  of  the  Wood- 
wrt-n.  is  covered  with  a  dome  having  a  rather 
wide  iiole  in  the  aide,  whence  this  sjieeies  and 
itn  congeneis  are  called  in  ninny  parts  of  the 
eounri-y  "Oven-birds."  The  willow-wren  is  a 
giaeefiil,  motive  bird,  flitting  restlessly  from 
twig  t»j  twig,  and  the  song  is  loud  and  sweet. 

wil'-lJW,  wil'-ly,  v.t.  [Willow,  s.]  To 
io|>en  and  cleanse,  as  colton,  hy  means  of  a 
wilhiw. 

•'When  tlie  rottnn  has  heeu.  vnllotoed.' — Homing 
Chioiiicla.  Out.  2H,  1853. 

twll'-lowed,  n.  [Eiig.  willow  ;  -ed.]  Abound- 
ing or  planted  witli  willows. 

"  Alouif  tliy  Willi  a,ud  wllioiBed  ahnre." 

Huoit     Lau  f/c/ie  LiiU  Miiutral,  Iv. 

wil'-low-er,  s.  [Eng.  willow,  V, ;  -er.]  The 
s.iiiie  as  Willow,  s.,  B.  2. 

*wir-l5w-isll,  a.  [Eng.  wt/?ov.,  s. ; -is/i.l  Re- 
sembling the  willow;  uf  the  colour  of  willow. 

"  Miike  hi3  liiKly  with  greenish  coloured  crewel 
or  winmoi«:i  colour.'—  tVultjii :  A  iigier.  yt.  i..  ch.  v. 

wil'-low-wort,  a.    [Eng.  willow,  and  wort.] 

Botany  : 

1.  Lysimaehia  vulgaris. 

2.  {PL):  The  order  Sallcacese.    (TAndley.) 

Wil'-low-y*,  a.     [Eng.  willow,  s.  ;  -y.} 

1.  Abounding  with  willows. 

"  Where  wiHowy  Camus  liiigera  with  tlellght!" 

Unij/  :  Odcjor  Music. 

2.  Resembling  a  willow;  flexible,  drooping, 
pensile,  graceful. 

wil-lugh-bei -a.     wil-lougli-bei'^a    (gh 

silent.),    s.      [Named  bv  Dr. 
Francis  Willughby,  F.R.S, 
1072).] 

Bot. :  The  typical  genus  of  Winughheieae 
(q.v.).  Milky  plant«!  with  opposite  leaves 
and  tendrils,  and  iixillary  and  terminal  cymes 
of  flowers,  with  salver-shaped  comllas.  Fruit 
about  the  size  of  an  orange,  ttie  pulp  with 
many  seeds  enclosed.  fVillughbeia  eAulis,  a 
large  climber  found  in  the  forests  of  Cliitta- 
pong,  hns  eatihle  fruits.  This  species,  and 
ry.  vutrtabanica  yield  caoutchouc. 

wil-lugli-bei'-e-s0,    *  wil-lough-bei'-sa 

(gh  silent),  s.  pi.  [Mod.  LSit.  willughbeiia);  Lat. 
feuL  pi.  adj.  sufT.  -e(B.] 
Bot.:  A  tribe  of  Apocynacefe. 

wil'-lj^,  s.  [A  corruption  of  Willow  (q.v.).] 
A  willower(q.v.). 

wU'-l3^,  v.t.    [Willow,  ».] 
wiir-yart,  wU'-yard,  s.    [From  wi7rf.  a.] 
Wild,  strange,  unaccountable,  shy.    {Scotch.) 

••  Eh.  Birs,  hut  human  nature's  ft  willful  aud  wilffard 
thias.'—Scoit :  Antiquary,  ch.  xxv. 

Wll'-l^  nil'-l3^,  pft''.  [Eng.  will,  v.,  and  niU.} 
Will  he  or  will  he  not ;  will  ye  or  will  ye  not. 

»wilne,  v.t.  [A.S.  wilnian,}  To  will;  to 
desire. 


Roxburgh  affer 
naturalist  (lGiJ6- 


wil'-some,  a.  [In  sense  l,  from  Eng.  w)tZ;,s.  ; 
in  sense  2,  perhaps  from  Eng.  will,  v.;  but  cf. 
Icel.  villr  —  astray  ;  in  sense  3,  probably  from 
Eng.  well,  a.] 

1.  Obstinate,  stubborn,  wilful. 

2.  Doubtful,  uncertain. 

3.  Fat,  indolent. 

'^  wil'-sdme-ness,   *  wil-sum-nesse,  s. 

[Ei;g.  will,  s.,  'Sovie,  -ness.]    Wilfulness,  obsti- 
nacy.   {IVycliJe:  Ecchts.  xxxi.  40.) 

Wll'-son,  A.  [See  def.]  A  celebrated  Scotch 
naturalist  (1700-1813),  author  of  American 
Oniithology. 

Wilson's  petreL  s. 

Ornith.  :  Oceanites  oceanicits. 

Wilson's  phalarope,  s.    [Fhalarope.] 

wil'-son-ite,  s.  [After  Dr.  Wilson,  who  first 
found  it ;  sulf.  -ite  [Min.). 

Mill.  :  A  massive  mineral  yielding  square 
prisms  by  cleavage.  Hardness,  3"5  ;  sp.  gr., 
2"76  to  2*78;  lustre,  vitreous  to  pearly;  colour, 
reddish-white  to  rose-  or  peach-blossom  red. 
Analyses  indicate  that  it  is  an  altered  sea- 
polite.  Oecurs  at  Bathuist,  Canada ;  and  in 
northern  New  York. 

wilt,  v,i.  <t  (.  [Prob.  a  corruption  of  wcUc 
(q.v.).] 

A.  Intram. :  To  fade,  to  decay,  to  drop,  to 
wither,  as  flowers  that  have  been  plucked. 

"  He  iicialtively  withered  u]),  shrivelled  away,  and 
almost  vanished  froui  iiiortiil  slj^ht,  like  an  uprooted 
weed  that  lies  tinlting  lii  the  Bi''\. '— 11  uwthorn: Scarlet 
I^etter,  xxiv. 

B.  Trans. :  To  cimse  to  wither  or  become 
languid,  as  a  plant  ;  hence  figurntively,  to 
destroy  the  energy  or  vigour  of  ;  to  depress. 

T[  Provincial  and  American. 

wilt,  v.i.  [See  def.]  The  second  person  sin- 
gular of  will,  v.  (q.v.). 

Wil'-ton,  s.    [See  def.] 

Geog.  :  The  name  of  a  town  in  Wiltshire. 

Wilton-carpet,  s.  A  carpet  made  like 
Brussels,  excf'i)ting  that  the  wire  is  flattened 
instead  of  bi-inj;  nuiiid.  and  has  a  groove  along 
the  up])er  surfiu^e,  which  acts  jis  a  director 
fnv  the  knife  by  which  the  loops  are  cut  and 
the  wire  liberated.  So  called  from  the  place 
of  its  manfacture. 

Wil'-u-ite,  'i.     [After  the  River  WiUii,  Asiatic 
Russia,  where  fuund  ;  suff.  -ite  (Min.).] 
Mineralogy : 

1.  A  name  applied  to  a  variety  of  Idnorase 
(q.v.),  nccurring  iu  well-deRned  doubly- 
terminateil  crystals  in  achtanigdite  (q.v.). 

2.  The  same  as  Grossularite  (q.v.). 

wi'-l^,  «•  [Eng.  vnle;  -y.]  Using  or  capable 
of  using  wiles  ;  subtle,  cunning,  crafty,  sly. 

"  Fiti^-Jaines  kuew  every  wilj/  train 
A  lady's  tii;kle  heart  to  gfiiii." 

ScoU  ■  Lady  of  the  Luke.  iv.  18. 

wim'-ble,  *wim-bil.  *wim'-bel,  *wym- 

byl,  s.  [D;in.  vimvid  =  s.n  auger,  a  tool  for 
boring,  a  parallel  form  to,  or  a  familiar  pro- 
nunciation of  m)if;eZ  =  something  of  a  spiral 
shape,  froni  vimle,  Sw.  vindxi;  Ger.  winden  — 
to  wind,  to  tuin.r.o  twist ;  herce,  a  wimble  =  a 
winder  or  turner;  cf.  O.  Dut.  lucjiip/eii  =  to 
pierce  or  bore  with  a  wimble;  weme  =  a 
wiinVtle.  Gimblet  or  gimlet  is  a  dimin.  from 
wimhle.] 

Mech.  :  The  old-fashioned  name  of  the  gim- 
let, then  of  the  brare  ;  a  brace  used  by  marble- 
workers  in  drilling  holes, 

"  TThevl  uly  the  wimhle  some  huge  beam  to  Tiore." 
11    cjj  I  ^  p^^g.  jjorner;  Odyssey,  ix.  458. 

*  wim'-ble,  *  wym-bel-yn,  •  wym-mel- 

Vn  v.t.  [Wimble,  s.  CL  O.Bwi.  weimlen  = 
to  pierce  or  bore  with  an  auger.]  To  bore 
with,  or  as  with,  a  wimble  or  auger. 

"The  poldier    .  .  wimblpd  a  hole  Into  the  coffin  that 
was  largest."— /^er6e?« :  Mem.  King  Charles  I.,  p.  124. 

*  wim'-ble  a.  [Connect,  with  Sw.  vimmel, 
in  comp.  vimmeJlcaniig  =  giddy,  whimsical.] 
[Whim  (l)i  «■]    Active,  nimble,  quick. 

■*  He  WHS  so  wimble  and  so  wlRht,  ^ 

From  iioimh  to  Kough  he  leapol  lieht. 

Spenser :  Shepheurdi  Culender ;  MarcJi, 

wim'-brel,  ».    [Whimbbel.] 

*  wi'-mot,  5.    [See  def.] 

Bot. :  A  corruption  of  Guimauve  (q.v.), 


WIMPLC, 

{From  a  Afomiment  tn  WmgfielA 

Church,  Huffolk.) 


[Wimple,  s.] 


wim'-ple,  *wim'-pel,  s.  ^i..S>.  wimpel; 
cogn.  with  Dut.  loairfd  =  a  e^r.-ainer,  a  pen- 
dant ;  Icel.  vlmpiU  ;  Dun.  &  Wv.  vlr.c^yel ;  Ger. 
wimpel  =  a  pennon  (whence  >'r.  gidvqye,  Eng. 
gimp).] 

1 1.  A  co- 
vering  of 
silk  or  lin- 
en for  the 
neck, chin, 
and  sides 
of  the  face, 
worn  usu- 
ally out  of 
doors.  It 
was  ofter 
bound  on 
the  fore- 
head by  a 
fillet  ot 
gold,  plain 
or  set  with 
jewels,  or 
liy  a  band 

of  silk.     It  is  still  retained  as  a  conventual 
dress  for  nuns. 

"The  Lord  will  take  away  the  changeahle  suits  o4 
apparel,  and  the  wimples."— Itaiah  ii.  22. 

*  2.  A  pendant,  pennon,  flag,  or  streamer. 
3.  A  winding  or  fold.    (Scotch.) 

..^  _  Je  in 

Heart  o/  Midlothian,  ch, 

^  wim'-ple,  v.t.  &  i. 

A.  Traiisiilve: 
I.  Literally : 

1.  To  ouvcr,  as  with  a  wimple  or  vail. 

2.  To  lay  in  plaits  or  folds  ;  to  draw  dowE 
in  folds.    (Spenser:  F.  Q.,  1.  1.  4.) 

II.  Fig.  :  To  hoodwink. 

"  Thia  wimpled,  wliiiriiig,  iJUTl.liiul,  wayward  boy." 
iShakiiSp.  :  Looc's  Labour's  Lost  iii.  L 

B.  Jntraiiaitive  : 

1.  To  be  laid  in  wimples  or  folds. 

"  With  a  veil  that  wimpled  everywhere. 

Uppjisei  :  K  Q.,  VII.  vli  EL 

2.  To  meander.    (Scotch.) 

"  Among  the  boiiie,  windiiiff  biinlca,^ 
Where  Duou  riiia,  wimpltn,  clear." 

Burns :  Halloween. 

suggest    wimples  ;   tr^ 

md  wimpling  burn." 

Hums  ■  Svottish  Song. 

Win,  *  winne,  *  win-nen,  *  wynno  (pa.  t. 
*  wan,  *  wanne,  won,  pa.  I'ar.  xoon,  "^  u-oiiiieTi), 
v.t.  &  i.  [A.S.  winnan  —  to  fight,  to  labour, 
to  endure  (pa.  t.  wann,  pa.  par.  wnnnen) ;  coga. 
with  Dut.  winnen  (pa.  t.  won,  pa.  par.  gewovr 
nen);  Icel.  vinna  (pa.  t.  vann,  pa.  ]iar.  unnin) 
=  to  work,  toil,  win  ;  Dan,  vinde  (for  vinne) ; 
Sw.  viniia ;  O.  H.  Ger.  winncui ;  Ger.  gewin^ 
nen  —  to  flght,  to  strive,  to  earn,  to  suffer; 
Goth,  winnan  (pa.  t.  wann,  pa.  par.  wunnan^ 
=  to  suffer.] 

A.  Trafisitive: 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  To  gain  by  proving  one's  self  superior  to 
a  contest ;  to  earn  or  procure  by  proving 
one's  self  the  best  in  a  competition  ;  to  bo 
victorious  in  ;  to  gain  as  victor.  (Followed 
"by  from  or  o/ when  a  person  is  mentioned  from 
whom  something  is  gained.) 

"  To  win  this  easy  match." 

Shakesp. :  King  John.  v.  2. 

2.  To  gain  or  obtain  iu  any  way,  butespo- 
cially  implying  exertion,  effort,  or  struggle; 
to  earn  for  one's  self. 

"  Her  husband's  fame  won  in  the  fields." 

Shakesp. :  liape  of  Lacrecc,  107. 

3.  In  a  more  limited  sense,  to  giiin  by  light- 
ing, to  get  possession  of  by  conquest. 

"To  win  back   their  couutry  by  their  sworda."— 
Arnold :  Hist,  of  Home.  1.  116. 

4.  To  earn  or  gain  by  toil  or  as  the  reward 
of  labour. 

"  He  kept  that  he  won  in  the  pestileoce, 
For  gold  iu  physic  isacoidial." 

Chaucer :  C.  T.,  iH.    (Prol.J 

*  5.  To  accomplish  by  effort :  as,  To  wi» 
one's  way. 

*  6.  To  attain  or  reach  to,  as  a  goal,  b^ 
effort  or  struggle  ;  to  gain,  as  the  end  of  one  8 
journey. 

"  When  the  stony  path  becan 
By  which  the  naked  iJeaR  they  w^n. 

Scott.    {AnnandaJ^e.) 

*  7.  To  come  up  to  ;  to  overtake,  to  reach. 

"  Even  In  the  porch  he  did  hlin  win." 

S/'cnser     F.  Q.,  VI.  1.  2S. 

8.  To  gain  to  one's  side  or  party,  as  by 


or 


3.  To   resemble 
ripple,  as  a  V»rook. 

"The  pathless  wild, 


— — ■::- 1       „   „i,„,^=  ..wn  bencb  •  Ko,  gem :  thin,  tUls ;  sin,  a? ;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist,    ph  =  t 

".Srl^^suit^-tS  '2.T^^f^:7on  =  ^^  -iou«.-Uous.  -sious  =  ^^   -i.le.  -die.  ...  =  .,.  a,. 
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solicitation  or  other  influence;  to  gain  over; 
to  procme  the  favour  or  support  of,  as  for  a 
cause  which  one  has  at  heait.  (Generally 
followed  by  over.) 

'  Pray  heaven  she  win  him." 

ShaJcesp. :  J/easar4i/ur  Measure,  U.  2. 

9.  To  attract,  to  please. 

"  Hia  face  was  of  that  doubtful  kind 
That  ains  the  eya  Scott :  Itok^y,  t.  16L 

10.  To  allure  to  kindness  or  cornpiiauce ;  to 
Iwiiig  to  a  favourable  or  compliant  state  of 
mind  ;  to  gain  or  obtain,  especially  by  solici- 
tation or  coui-tsbip. 

"  Geotle  thou  art,  and  therefore  to  be  wnn." 

Shakesp. :  Honnet  41. 

•  11.  To  prevail  on  ;  to  induce. 
"Cannot  your  grace  wm  her  to  fancy  him?" 

Shakes)}.  :  Two  Qeiitlemcn,  iiL  1. 

H.  Mining :  To  obtain  as  the  result  of  min- 
ing operations  :  as,  To  win  ore,  to  win  coaL 
B.  Intransitive : 

1.  To  be  superior  in  a  contest  or  struggle ; 
to  be  viclorinus  ;  to  gain  the  victory  ;  tu  be  or 
prove  successful. 

"  Tliftt  is  not  the  cry  of  men  who  are  ^olug  to  tein," 
^Jlac  cutuu  ■'  ilust.  Eng.,  cli.  xiil. 

2.  To  att-iin  or  airive  at  any  particular 
state  01'  degree  ;  to  become,  to  get.  (Always 
with  an  accoitipiiiying  word,  as  an  adjective 
or  prepMsitinii  ;  as,  To  witi  loose,  to  win  free, 
to  will  at,  to  win  away.)    {Scotch.) 

"  Vera  weel  !  Now  ye  maun  get  to  Bessy's  Apron, 
that'a  the  iuiick]e  brnUl  flat  Itlue  etant! — nud  then,  I 
think,  wi'  your  help  and  tlie  tnw  together,  I'll  win  at 
je."—Scort :  Aiitinmir)/,  ch.  vii. 

•  %  To  win  on  (oi-  upo)%) : 

1.  To  gain  favour  or  influence. 

"Von  exi)re:d3  yourself  very  desirous  to  win  upon 
the  judi^ueut  uf  yuur  master.  —Sacofi. 

2.  To  gain  ground  on. 

"  The  raLjble  .  .  .  will  in  time  loin  upon  power." 

Hhaketp.  :  Corlolanua,  i,  1. 

Wm  (1),  s.  [Win,  v.\  A  success,  a  victory : 
as,  To  score  a  win. 

win  (2),  s.    [Wind,  s.]    (Scotch.) 

Win,  v.t.  [Win  (2),  s.]  To  dry,  as  corn,  bay, 
or  the  like,  by  exposure  to  the  air. 

winge,  *  winche,  *winse,  *  winch, 
*  wyn-syij,    *  wyncbe,    *  wynse,   v.  i. 

[O.  Fr.  winchir,  nut  found,  but  necessaiily 
tlie  older  form  of  guinchir,  gunnchir  =  to 
wriggle,  wince,  fiom  M.  H.  Ger,  wenken,  wen- 
chen=-to  wince,  from  wanc-=a  stail;  asiile, 
from  M.  H.  Ger.  wank,  pa.  t.  of  winken  =  to 
move  aside,  to  uod  ;  cogn.  with  Eug.  wink 
(q.v.).] 

•  1.  To  kick. 

"Paul,  whom  the  Lord  hndde  chosun.  Ion?  tyrne 
wim-mte  agen  the  \)Tick.e"—iyiicHfe:  Prolog  on  the 
J}eUes  of  A/jostlei. 

2.  To  twist,  shrink,  or  turn,  as  in  pain  or 
unt^asiness ;  to  slirink,  as  from  a  blow  or 
pain  ;  in  start  back. 

"Three  hundred  and  seventeen  stripes  were  In. 
flicted  ;  but  the  auU'erer  uever  wmcedJ—JUaeaiiiay : 
Btst.  Eng.,  ch.  vL 

Win9e  (1),  s.  [Wtnce,  v.]  The  act  of  one 
who  winces;  a  stait  or  shriuking,  as  from 
pain. 

Win9e  (2),  winze,  s.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  An 
oath.    {Scotch.)    (Burns:  Halloween^  xsXn.) 

Wxaqe  (3),  s.    [A.S.  itrincB.] 

Dyeing^  £c. :  A  reel  placed  overthe  division- 
wall  betwf-en  two  pits,  so  as  to  draw  the  cloth 
from  eitlier,  discharging  it  into  the  other, 
accoidiiig  as  the  handle  is  turned.  The 
wincing-nincliine  is  a  succession  of  winces 
over  which  the  cloth  passes  continuously  over 
reels  dipping  into  tanks  placed  in  succession, 
and  holding  a  mordant,  a  dye,  soap-smls, 
solution  nf  bleach ing-powder,  a  chemical  solu- 
tion of  ;iiiy  kind,  or  water.  The  tanks  are 
called  wince-pits  or  wince-pots. 

wince-pit,  wince-pot,  s.  [Wince  (3),  s.] 

win^'-er,  s.  [Eng.  wint^e),  v. ;  -er.]  One  who 
winces,  shrinks,  or  kicks. 

"A  slovealy  wincer  of  a  confutation.** — SfUton: 
Apology  for  ^ectymnuui.    (Pref.) 

Win'-^ey,  s.  [Probably  a  corruption  of  linsey- 
woolsey,  tlie  successive  steps  being  linsey- 
vnnsey,  then  winsey  or  vnncey  alone.] 

Fahric:  A  strong  and  durable  cloth,  plain 
or  twilled,  composed  of  a  cotton  warp  and  a 
woollen  weft.  It  is  much  worn  by  women 
as  skirtings  and  petticoats,  and  a  lighter  class 
is  used  for  men's  shirts. 


winQh  (1),  *  winche,  *  wynche.  s.  [A.S. 
wince  ;  cf.  M.  H.  Ger.  wenke  =  a  bend!  ag  or 
crooking.] 

1.  The  crank,  projecting  handle,  or  le^er  by 
which  the  axis  of  a  revolving  machine  is 
turned,  as  in  the  windlass,  grindstone,  &c. 

2.  A  reel  on  a  fishing-rod. 

3.  The  most  simple  form  of  hoisting- 
machine,  consisting  of  a  roller  on  which  the 
rope  is  wound,  the  tui-ning-|)ower  being  a 
crank.  It  has  many  moiUHcations  in  respect 
of  its  adaptation  to  cranes  and  derricks.  In- 
creased power  is  obtained  by  placing  a  large 
spur-wlieel  on  the  rolier-sliaft  and  turning  it 
by  a  pinion  on  the  crank-sliaft.  When  on  a 
movable  frame,  with  drum  and  gearing,  and 
adapted  for  hauling  in  the  fall  of  the  hoisting- 
tackle  of  derricks,  &c.,  it  is  called  a  crab 
(q.v.). 

wingh  (2),  s.  [A  corruption  of  wince  (1),  s,] 
A  kick,  as  from  impatience  or  fretfulness,  na 
of  a  horse  ;  a  twist  or  U\n\. 

"The  mule  .  .  .  within  two  or  three  winches  OTcr- 
threw  hiiu."^S?ielton  :  Don  (^uixota,  pt,  ii.,  ch.  i. 

Winch,  v.i.  [Winch  (2),  s.]  To  kick  with  im- 
patience ;  to  shi'ink,  to  wince. 

Win'-9hes-ter  (1),  s.    [Seedef.] 

1.  Oeog.:  Uhe  name  of  the  capital  city  of 
Hampshire. 

*  2.  A  Winchester  pint,  i.e.,  a  quart. 

"  Seai'd  Winckesltr  of  three-peuuy  guzzle."— 2'. 
Brown:   Works,  ii.  IBO. 

*  Winchester-bushel,  s.  A  dry  mea- 
sure used  in  Eiigl.md  from  the  time  of  Henry 
VII.  to  tlie  year  18^6,  when  the  imperial 
bushel  was  marie  the  standard  measure.  It 
contained  2150  42  cubic  inches. 

*  Winchester-goose,  s.  A  cant  term 
for  a  venereal  sore,  sa.d  to  have  originated 
from  the  puMic  stews  in  Sotithwark  being 
under  the  jurisdiitittn  of  the  bislioj)  of  AVin- 
chester.     (Skahesp. :  1  Henry  VI.,  i.  3.) 

Winchester-measure,  a.  The  same 
as  WiNCHEsrER-BUSHEL  (q.v.). 

Win'-9hes-ter  (2),  s.  [See  def.  and  com- 
pitund.]    Tilt!  name  of  the  inventor. 

Winchester-rlfle,  Winchester  re- 
peating-rifle,  s. 

Fire-anas :  A  magazine-rifle  the  reserve 
chamber  of  which  contnins  seventeen  car- 
tridges,  which  can  be  discharged  in  as  many 

seconds. 

winf'-ihg,  a.  [Eng.  mjtce  (3),  s. ;  -ing.'\  [See 
compound.] 

wincing-machlne,  a.    [Wince  (3),  »,] 


*  wm^-co-pipe, 


[WiNK-A-PEEP.] 


Wind  (in  poetry  often  wind)  (1),  *  winde, 
"  wynd,  *  wynde,  s.  [A.S.  wind;  cogn. 
with  Dnt.  wind;  Icel.  viudr;  Dan.  ii  Sw. 
vind :  O.  H.  Ger.  wint ;  G<>tb.  xvinds,  winths; 
Ger.  wind:  hnt.  ventus ;  Welsh  gwynt;  from 
the  Sansc.  root  vd  =  to  blow.] 
L  Ordinary  Langtiage : 

1.  In  the  same  sense  as  IT. 

2.  A  direction  from  which  the  wind  may 
blow  ;  a  point  of  the  compass,  especially  one 
of  the  cardinal  points. 

"Come  from  the  fonr  winds,  O  breath,  and  breathe 
upon  tliene  Bluin.'—Ezekiel  xxxvti.  9, 

3.  Air  artificially  set  in  motion  from  any 
force  or  action. 

"  With  the  whiff  and  wind  of  his  fell  sword-** 
Shnke^p. :  Othello,  iiL  3. 

4.  The  lungs  or  organs  of  breathing. 

"  B)ow  till    thou    burst  thy   wind." — Shaketp. : 
Tempest,  i.  1. 

5.  Power  of  respiration ;  lung-power;  breath. 

"  la  not  your  voice  broken?  your  wind  short?" — 
Shnkesp.  :  2  ilenry  IV,,  i.  2. 

*  6.  Breath  modulated  by  the  respiratory 
organs  or  by  an  instrument. 

*•  Their  iiistniments  were  various  in  their  kind  ; 
Sojue  for  the  Iww,  and  some  for  Ineatlnngicncf.'* 
Dryden  :  Flower  &  Le  if,  357. 

7.  Air  impregnated  with  animal  odour  or 
eceut. 

"To  save  his  life  he  leapt  Into  the  main. 
But  tliere,  .'tins  !  lie  could  no  safety  tfiid, 
A  pock  of  dog-Qsh  had  him  In  ttie  wind." 

Swift,    {Todd.) 

8.  Air  or  gas  generated  in  the  stomach  or 
bowels ;  flatulence. 

9.  Adiseaseof  sheep  in  which  the  intestines, 
are  distended  with  air,  or  rather  alTected  with 


a  violent  inflammation.  It  occurs  immediately 
after  shearing. 

10.  That  part  of  the  body  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  stomach,  a  blow  on  which  cau.se? 
temporary  inability  to  breathe.     (Slang.) 

11.  Anything  light  or  insignificant  as  wind 
Buch  as  empty  or  idle  words,  idle  threats,  u.i- 
meaning  talk,  or  the  like. 

_  *'  stop  in  your  wind,' 

_  Shakesp.  :  Comedy  (ff  Errors,  t  2. 

1  •  12.  A  sigh. 

■*  "  Storiuing  lier  world  with  sorrow's  wind  and  rain.' 
"!?■  Shttkesp.:  Complaint  qf  it  Lovar,  7. 

IL  Meteor. :  A  current  of  air  moving  in  the 
atmosphere  in  any  direction  or  with  any  ^eloc- 
ity.     Winds  are   produced  by  I'ariations  of 
temperature  in  different  latitudes,  or  at  dif- 
ferent pnrtions  of  th^  same  latitude.    Heated 
air  tends  to  ascend,  and,  to  prevent  a  void 
from  arising  in  the  lower  iiortiiin  of  the  atmo- 
sphere from  which  it  has  ascended,  a  current 
of  air  colder,  and  therefore  denser,  takes  its 
place.    This  plienomenon  is  most  obvious  in 
the  tropics,  from  wliich  hot  rarefied  air  is 
ever  ascending,  one  part  towai-ds  the  North- 
ern,  and    the  other   towards  the   Southern 
Pole.     From  tlier.e  two  regions,  cold  curicnts 
of  air  proceed  near  the  surface  of  the  gionnrl 
or  the  ocean  to  supply  the  tlneatened  void. 
Wei'C  the  earth  at  re.st,  the  hot  currents  would 
depart  from,  and   the  cold   currenis  strike 
tlie  equator  at  right  angles,  Imt  owing  to  tlie 
rotation  of  the  eai'tli  from  west  to  east,  more 
quickly  tlian  its  friction  can  carry  the  atmo- 
sphere with  it,    the  latter  is  somewhat  de- 
flected   to    the    westward,   the    hot  current 
leaving  and  the  cold  one  striking  the  equa- 
torial line  at  an  oblique  instead  of  a  right 
angle.    As  the  circles  to  be  traversed  by  the 
rotiiting  sphere  or  spheroid  vary  in  magni- 
tude in  every  latitude,  cyclones  tend  to  be 
generated  which  roUitK  in  one  direction,  when 
they  arise  to  the  north,  and  in  another  when 
they    are   geneiated  south  of   the   equatnr. 
[Cyclone.]   Tlie  heat  of  the  vertical  or  neai  ly 
vertical  sun  rarefies  the  atmosphere  in  the 
ti'opics  over  both  land  and  water,  not,  how- 
ever, to  tlie  same  extent.      Land   is  ensily 
heated  during  the  day  and  cooled  during  tlie 
night.     Water  is  less  easily  changed  in  tem- 
perature, hence  evei-y  ti'opical  island  is  like  a 
separate  furnace,  at  woik  during    the  iUy 
rarefying  the  air  and  sending   it  upwanis, 
whilst,  falling  below  the  temperature  of  ilo 
ocean  during  the  night,  it  modifies,  susppiins, 
or    reverses    the   process,   es|tecially    if   ii,c 
absence    of   clouds    make    radiation    gnat. 
Hence,  land  and  sea  breezes  arise  ;  the  fornnir 
blowing  during  the  day  fiom  the  sea  to  the 
land,  tlie  latter  during  the  night  in  a  cun- 
trary  direction.     Next,  every  high  monnlain 
is  a  refrigeiating  appai-atus,  capable  of  send- 
ing  down    its    slope    cooled  air  on  all    its 
sides,  and  consequently  from  every  point  ur 
the  compass.      Even  apart  frnm  these  local 
comi'lications,    the    higher    the    heated    air 
wiiicli  ascemls  from  the  tropics   lises,    tlio 
colder   the  atmospheric    legion    into  which 
it  r^'^ers;  it  therefoi-e  ultimately  parts  witli 
the  i;;.loric  which  enabled  it  to  ascend,  and 
begins  to  fall,  while  the  cold  polar  currents 
blowing  towards  the  equator  become  heatnd, 
especially  where  their  course  is  over  the  land, 
and  ascend.     Observation  shows  that  in  con- 
sequence of  these  causes,  there  aie  eight  prin- 
cipal directions  in  which  winds  blow;  Iroin 
the  north,  the  north-east,  the  east,  the  snutb- 
east,  the  south,  the  south-west,  the  west  and 
the  north-west.     A  north  wind  is  one  which 
blows  fioiu  the  north,  not  one   blowing  to 
that  region,  and  so  with  the  others.     Classi- 
fied according  to  the  diretttioii  in  which  they 
blow,  winds  are  divided  into  Regular,  Peri- 
odical, and  Variable  Winds.      The  first  are' 
winds  whicdi  lilow  all  the  year  round  in  the 
same   direction,    as    the   Trade   winds;    tlie 
second    tliose  which"  blow  regularly  at  the 
same  seasons  and   the   same   hours  of  the 
day,  as    the    monsoons,  the    land    and   sea 
breezes,  and  the  simoom;   the  tliird,  which 
blow  sometimes  in  one  direction  and  some- 
times in  another,  as  the  prevalent  winds  of 
the  temperate  and  arctic  zones.    The  direc- 
tion of  the  wind  is  easily  ascertained  by  a 
vane.    The  average  velocity  of  the  winds  in 
most  counfries  may  be  considered   as  about 
eighteen  to  twenty  feet  in  a  seeond;    if  the 
velocity    is    six    or    seven    feet   t)ie   wind    is 
moderate,  if  thirty  or  thirty-five  it  is  fresh, 
if  sixty  or  ueventy  it  is  strung,  if  eighty  ur 
ninety  it  is  a  tempest,  if  ninety  or  over  it  is  a 
hurricane.     [Anemobieter.] 


&te.  fat,  f^e,  amidst,  what,  fSU,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot, 
or,  wore.  wplC  w6r2i,  whd.  go=i:  mute,  ciibc  ciire.  uiii*e.  ciir.  rTzle.  full;  try,  Syrian,    as,  oe  =  e;  ey  =  a;  qu  =  Ilw. 
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^  1.  BUween  wind  and  water : 

(1)  I'U.:  That  part  of  a  ship's  side  or  bot- 
tom wliieh  fvcquently  ilses  above  the  suiface 
of  tlie  water  through  tlte  rolling  of  the  vessel 
or  by  fluctuation  of  the  water's  .surface.  Any 
■breach  effected  by  a  shot  in  this  part  is 
especially  dangerous. 

(2)  B'ig. :  Any  part  or  point  generally  where 
a  blow  or  attaclt  will  most  etlectuaUy  injure. 

3.  Down  Vie  whid : 

(1)  Lit. :  In  tlie  direction  of  and  moving 
with  the  wind. 

*  (2)  Fig. :  Towards  ruin,  decay,  or  adver- 
aity. 

"  A  luaii  that  liad  ft  great  veneration  for  an  linage 
In  bin  house,  fuuiid  that  the  mwa  lie  piiiyeti  tu  it  to 
pro3i>er  liini  in  the  world,  the  more  he  went  dottn  (he 
Wiriti  stiU."—L' £ttrtiuge. 

3.  How  (or  which  way)  the  wind  blows  (or 
lies): 

(1)  Lit. .-  The  direction  or  velocity  of  the 
wind. 

(2)  Fig.:  The  position  or  state  of  affairs; 
bow  things  are  going  on,  or  are  likely  to  turn 
out. 

"  Indlciitions  are  not  wanting  to  show  which  wa]/  the 
wind  blows.'— Fteld,  Oct.  17,  IbHS. 

4.  In  the  wind's  eye;  In  the  teeth  of  the  wind: 
Toward  the  direct  point  fioni  which  the  wind 
blows  ;  in  a  direction  exactly  opposite  to  that 
of  the  wind. 

5.  Second  wind :  [Second-wind]. 

6.  Three  sheets  in  (Tie  wi*i<i:  Tipsy,  unsteady 
from  drink.    (Slang.)     [Sheet,  s.,  ^  (l).'J 

7.  3'o  be  in  the  wind :  To  be  about  or  likely 
to  happen  ;  to  be  within  tlie  region  of  surmise 
or  suspicion :  as,  There  is  something  in  tlie 
wind  now.    {Colloq.) 

8.  To  carry  the  wind  : 

Manege :  To  toss  the  nose  as  high  as  the 
ears.    (Said  of  a  horse.) 

9.  Toget  wind  :  [Get  (2),  v.,  ^  29.,  30.]. 

*  10.  To  have  tJie  wind  of:  To  keep  a  strict 
vatch  on. 

"  My  sou  and  t  will  ftore  t7te  wind  of  you." 

ShakesiJ.:  3'ilut  AndronicuB,  iv.  2, 

11.  To  raise  the  wind :  [Raise,  u.,  %  (7)J. 

12.  To  sail  close  to  the  wind : 

(1)  Lit.  &  Naut. :  To  sail  with  the  ship's 
bea»L  as  near  to  the  wind  as  to  fill  the  sails 
without  shaking  them;  tosailas  much  against 
the  direction  of  the  wind  as  possible. 

(2)  Fig. :  To  border  or  act  very  closely  upon 
dishonesty  or  indecency. 

*  13.  To  sovj  the  wind  and  reap  the  whirlwind : 
To  act  wrongly  and  recklessly  with  tlie  result 
offuture  punishment  for  such  conduct.  {Hosea 
viii.  7.) 

*  14.  To  take  wind :  To  get  wind  (q. v.). 

"The  design  .  .  .  might  'h&\6  taken  wind."— North: 
lAfti  of  Lord  Uiiil/ord,  i.  101. 

15.  To  take  the  wind  out  of  one's  sails:  To 
circumvent;  to  get  or  take  an  advantage  of, 
as  by  one  vessel  sailing  between  tlie  wind  and 
another  vessel. 

*16.  Windofaball:  [Wind-contusion.] 

wind-band,  a. 

1.  A  I'niul  of  musicians  who  play  only  or 
princiiially  on  wind  instruments. 

2.  The  part  of  an  orchestra  which  consists 
of  wind-instruments. 

wind-barrow,  s.    [Wind-carriage.] 

•wind-beam,  s. 

Build.  :  Furmeily  a  cross-beam  used  in  the 
princij'als  of  roofs,  occuiiying  the  situation  of 
tiie  collar  in  modern  king-post  roofs. 

wind-berry,  »• 

Bot. :  Vacciniam  MyrtilliLS. 

wind -bill, ». 

Scots  Law:  An  accommodation-biU  ;  a  bill 
of  exchange  granted,  without  value  having 
been  received  by  the  acce|itors,  for  the  purpose 
of  raising  money  by  discount. 

wind-bore,  s. 

1.  Ord.  Laufir.:  The  extremity  of  the  suction- 
pijie  of  a  pump,  usually  covered  with  a  per- 
forated plate  to  prevent  the  intrusion  of 
foreign  substances. 

2.  Min. :  The  pump  at  the  bottom  of  a  set 
of  pumps. 

*  wind-break,  v.t.  To  break  the  wind  of. 

"I  wnulil   vrind-brnak  a  mule  to  vie  burdeua  with 


her."— Fort/.    (AnnandaZe.) 


*Wind-broken,  a.  Broken-winded (q. v.). 

wind-car,  wind-barrow,  s.    A  car  or 

barrow  driven  wiioUy  or  partially  by  tlie 
wind.  The  Chinese  have  sails  on  barrows,  to 
be  used  when  the  wind  is  favourable. 

*  wind-Changing,  a.    Changing  like  the 
wind ;  fickle,  inconstant. 
"  Wind-changing  Warwick  now  can  change  no  more." 
Shakeap. :  8  Henry  VI.,  v.  1. 

Wind-Chest,  s. 

Music:  An  air-tight  box  in  an  organ  or 
other  wind-instrument  played  by  keys,  into 
which  the  air  is  received  fioin  the  wintl-trunk, 
and  from  which  air  is  admitted  by  valve-ways 
through  the  channels  of  the  sound-board,  to 
tlie  ail-ducts  communicating  with  the  respec- 
tive pipes. 

t  wind-contusion,  s. 

Milit.  Surg. :  A  name  formerly  applied  to 
any  internal  injuiy  produced  by  a  shut  or 
bullet  without  any  external  mark  of  violence, 
the  injury  itself  being  errtmeously  attributed 
to  what  was  called  "the  wind  of  the  ball," 
i.e.,  air  violently  displaced  by  the  velocity  of 
a  projectile.  It  is  now  known  that  such  in- 
juries are  produced  either  by  spent  balls  or 
by  projectiles  striking  the  body  at  an  oblique 
angle,  when  the  sliin  does  not  always  give 
way,  though  deep-seated  structures,  such  as 
the  muscles,  or  large  oigans,  as  the  liver,  may 
be  completely  ruptured  or  crushed. 

Wind-cutter,  s. 

Music:  In  an  organ-pipe,  the  lip  or  edge 
against  which  the  issuing  sheet  of  air  im- 
pinges. The  vibration  thereby  imparted  is 
connnunicated  to  the  column  of  air  in  the 
pipe,  producing  a  musical  note  whose  pitch 
is  determined  by  the  length  of  the  pipe,  the 
quality  of  the  tune  by  the  size  of  tlie  pipe 
and  the  material  of  which  it  is  made,  &c.,  &c. 

wind-dropsy,  s.  A  swelling  of  the 
belly  tVom  wind  in  the  intestines;  tympanitis. 

wind-egg,  s.  An  imperfect  fgg;  such 
eggs  are  often  produced  by  liens  which  have 
been  injured  or  are  growing  old.  They  are 
frequently  destitute  of  a  shell,  being  sur- 
rounded only  by  a  skin  or  membraue,  or 
sometimes  by  a  very  thin  shell. 

"  Sound  eggs  sink,  and  such  na  are  addled  sTjin  :  as 
do  also  tlioaa  termed  hyijeneiiiia,  or  wind-eggs.'  — 
Browns:   Vulgar  Errours.    (Todd.) 

wind-flower,  s. 

Bot. :  (1)  The  genus  Anemone  fq. v.).  (2)  Gen- 
tiami  Pneumonantke.  It  has  an  upright  stem 
four  to  six  or  eight  inches  high,  and  terminal 
or  axillary  Howers  deep  blue,  witli  five  broad 
greenish  lines.  It  grows  in  moist  heathy 
places  in  several  parts  uf  England.  Called 
also  Marsh  Gentian.    [Gentian.] 

wind-furnace,  s.    A  blast-furnace  (q.v.). 

w^lnd-gall,  s.  A  soft  tumour  on  the  fet- 
lock joints  of  a  horse. 

"  His  horse  .  .  .  full  of  wind-nnHx  and  raied  with 
Bpaviua"— A'AaAtfsp.  ■■  Taming  uf  the  Shrew,  iii.  2. 

wind-gauge,  t  wind-gage,  s. 

1.  An  instrument  for  measuring  the  velocity 
and  force  of  the  wind  ;  an  anemometer  (q.v.). 

2.  An  apparatus  or  contrivance  for  measur- 
ing or  indicating  the  amount  of  the  pressure 
of  wind  in  the  wiud-cliest  of  au  organ. 

wind-god,  s. 

Anthrop.  :  A  deity  presiding  over  the  vrind. 
This  might  be  one  of  the  principal  gods,  as 
jEoIus,  of  classic  inytliology  (Homer:  Odyssey 
X.,  Virgil :  JEn.  i.),  with  minor  deities  subject 
to  him  ;  or  one  of  tlie  minor  deities,  as  among 
the  North  American  Indians  of  the  present 
day.     (See  Longfellow's  Song  of  Hlawatlia.) 

"In  the  polytheism  of  tlie  lower  as  of  thehigher 
rac-es  the  wind-oods  are  no  nnknowu  figures.'— ^iffor  .■ 
^Prim.  CiUt.  (ed.  1873),  ii.  266. 

*  wind-gun,  s.  A  gun  discharged  by  the 
force  of  com]  iressed  air;  an  air-gun.  (Pojpe: 
Dunciad,  i.  ISl.) 

wind-hatch,  s. 

Mining:  The  opening  or  place  where  the 
ore  is  taken  out  of  the  earth. 

wind-hole,  s. 

Min. :  A  shaft  or  sump  sunk  to  convey  air ; 
an  air-shaft. 

wind-instrument,  s. 

Music:  An  instrument  played  by  wind 
forced  into  pipes  or  through  reeds,  by  means 
of  bellows,  or  directly  from  the  mouth  of  the 


performer.  An  organ  contains  both  flute 
(Hue)  and  reed  pipes  ;  harmoniums  and  Ameri- 
can organs  contain  free-reeds.  Flutes,  oV)oea, 
clarinets,  and  bassoons  in  an  orchestra  are 
called  the  wood-wind  in  opposition  to  the 
brass-wind  instruments,  such  as  trumpets, 
horns,  and  trombones. 

"jvind-mill,  s.    [Windmill.] 

wind-plant,  s. 

Bot.  :  Anemone  nemorosa. 

Wind-pump,  s.  A  pump  driven  by  a 
wind-wheel. 

Wind-rode,  u.. 

Naut.  :  The  same  as  Tide-rode  (q.v.). 
wind-rose,  s, 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  A  card  or  table,  with  lines 
corresponding  to  the  points  of  the  compass, 
showing  the  connection  of  the  wind  with  the 
barometer,  &c. 

2.  Bot. :  (1)  Rcemeria  hybrida.  [Rcemeria.] 
(2)  Papaver  Argemone,  a  British  poppy  with 
small  flowers,  having  nariow  scarlet  petals 
ami  a  clavate  capsule,  hispid,  with  erect 
bristles  ;  common  in  English  cornfields. 

Wind-row,  s. 

1.  A  row  or  line  of  hay  raked  together  for 
the  puipose  of  being  rolled  into  cocks  or 
heaps ;  also  sheaves  of  corn  set  up  in  a  row 
one  against  another,  in  order  that  the  wind 
may  blow  between  them. 

"The  grasse  .  .  .  niu»t  be  tedded,  brouglit  into 
wirtd-rou-es,  and  turned  eftsuonea  with  the  Bunue." — 
/*,  IloUtind:  /'linie,  bk.  xviii.,  cli.  xwUi. 

2.  The  green  border  of  a  field  dug  up  in 
order  to  carry  the  earth  on  other  land  to  mend 
it. 

3.  A  row  of  peats  set  up  for  drying,  or  a 
row  of  pieces  of  turf,  sod,  or  sward,  cut  in 
paring  and  burning. 

wind-row,  v.t.  To  rake  or  gather  into 
wind -rows. 

wind-sail,  s. 

1.  NaiU.  :  A  canvas 
tube  uspd  aa  a  wind- 
conductor,  having  its  . 
open  mouth  presented 
towards  the  wind,  or  in 
the  direction  of  motion, 
as  on  board  a  steamship, 
where  it  is  used  to  di- 
rect a  current  of  air 
down  into  the  engine- 
room  to  moderate  the 
Intense  heat  and  im- 
prove the  draught  of 
the  fires.  The  wind-sail  is  used  quite  com- 
monly on  ships  to  ventilate  and  conl  the 
cabins  and  "  'tween  decks,"  especially  on 
board  vessels  in  tropical  climates, 

2.  One  of  the  vanes  or  sails  of  a  windrailL 
wind-shalie,  *  wind-shock,  s. 

Veg.  Pathol. :  Anemosi«,  a  condition  of 
timber  which  has  caused  it  to  part  asunder 
at  the  circular  lines  of  junction  connecting 
the  several  zones  of  wood.  Tlie  delect  is  nob 
discoveied  till  the  timber  is  felled,  for  there 
is  no  external  evidence  of  its  existence.  Wind- 
shake  is  popularly  attriliuted  to  the  agitation 
produced  by  violent  winds,  but  Berkeley 
thinks  it  more  probable  that  it  arises  from 
lightning  or  from  frost. 

"  The  wind-shock  is  a  bruise  nnd  shiver  throughout 

the  tree,  tliouffh   not   coiiaUiutly  viail>le,' — Euelyni 

Sylva. 

*  wind-shaked,  u.    Driven  and  agitated 

by  the  wind. 
"  The  wind.&hdked  surge."       Shakesp. :  Othello,  il.  1. 

*  wind-Shaken,  a.  Trembling  and  totter* 
ing  in  the  wind. 

"  The  oak  not  to  be  wind-shnkm." 

Shakenp. :  CoriolaHn8,v.^ 

*  wind-Shock,  s.    [Wind-shake.] 

*  wind-side,  o.    The  windward  side. 

*  wind-sucker,  s. 

1.  Lit.  &  Ornith.:  A  windhover  (q.v.). 

2.  Fig. :  A  person  ready  to  pounce  on  anj 
person  or  on  any  blemish  or  weak  point. 

*  wind-swift,  a.     Swift  as  the  wind. 

"  Therefore  hath  the  wind-swift  Cupid  winps." 

Shaki-xp. :  Roineo  &  Juliet,  H.  5. 


WIND-SAIL. 


a.     So  tight  as  to  exclude 


*  wind-tight, 

the  wind. 

"Uottanes  not  high  built,  ytit  wind-tight  and  v/ater* 
tight."— /i/>.  Hall :  /iemainn,  p.  46. 


itSn,  boy^;  pout,  jowl;  cat,  jeU,  chorus,  jliin,  beufli;  go.  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  af ;  eitpect,  Xenophon,  ex 
-€lan.  -tian  =  shgjx.   -tion,  -slon  =  shun ;  -tion.  -gion  =  zhun.    -cious.  -tious.  -sious  =  phus.    -hie.  -die,  &c.  =  bel,  del. 
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wind-trunk,  s. 

Miu^ic:  Tlie  nir-diict  which  conducts  air 
from  Uk:  bellnws  to  tlie  wind-oliest  of  an 
organ  or  similar  instrument. 

wind-way,  s. 

Mining  :  A  passage  fur  air. 

wind-w2ieel,  s.  A  wheel  acted  upon  by 
thi'  wiiiil  an. I  iisijd  to  comiiiiinicate  power. 
Aiming  its  familiar  applicaliniis  are  the  wind- 
mill, wiiid-t)Uii>p,  and  aiieinoiiieter. 

•  wind-worn,  a.  Worn  or  battered  by 
the  wind  ui-  weather. 

■'  Its  wntd-wam  hfittleineuts  are  gone  " 

Byron:  ChitUe  Ilaruld,  Hi.  22. 

•wind  (2),  s.  [Wind  (2),  v.\  A  winding,  a 
tui'iiiiig,  a  bend  :  as,  'J'he  load  takes  a  wind  to 
the  right. 

wind  (1)  (pa.  t.  winded),  v.t.     [WrND(l),  s.] 

1.  To  give  wind  to  with  the  mouth;  to 
blow  ;  to  sound  by  blowing. 

■'  Eiicli  to  Lrnch  Riiii/ji's  iiin.r>;in  spring; ; 
TiiM.t  blast  was  winded  by  tln:-  Kiiiy  !" 

St:ott :  Lord  of  tho  Isles,  iv.  18. 

^  In  this  sense  the  word  is  pronounced 
vniul,  and  the  pa.  t.  is  commonly  wound, 
through  confusion  with  Wind  (2),  v. 

2.  To  perceive  or  follow  by  the  wind  or 
icent ;  to  scent ;  U'  nose,  as  a  hound. 

"  Unhickily  they  heaul  ov  winded  us  before  we  saw 
theiii."— /"ieW,  Feb.  u,  1SB8. 

3.  To  expose  to  the  wind  ;  to  winnow,  to 
ventilate'. 

4.  To  drive,  ride,  or  cause  to  run  fast,  so  as 
to  render  scant  of  wind  or  breatii ;  to  put  out 
of  breath. 

5.  To  rest,  as  a  horse,  so  as  to  enable  him 
to  recover  his  breath  or  wind  ;  to  breathe. 

^  To  wind  a  ship : 

Naitt.  :  To  bring  it  round  until  the  head 
oceupies  the  phice  where  the  stern  was,  so 
that  tlie  wind  may  strike  the  opposite  side. 

wind  (2)  (pa.  t.  *  wand,  *  wond,  *  winded, 
wound,  pa.  par.  woiuul,  *  wonde,  *  louiuten, 
v.t.&i.  [A.S,  loindan  (psi.  t.  wand,  wond,  pa. 
par.  wunden);  cogu.  with  Dut.  wLnden;  Icel. 
vinda;  Dan.  vinde  ;  S\v.  vlmla  =  to  squint; 
O.  H.  Ger.  iuijitan ;  Gei'.  u'ij«/eJt(pa.  t.  ivand,  pa. 
par.  gcwundeii);  Goth,  windan  (in  com])o-,i- 
tion).  From  the  same  root  come  wend^  wander, 
wonder,  wand,  &c.] 

A.  Transitive: 

L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  To  turn  in  tliis  and  that  direction  ;  to 
cause  to  turn  or  move  in  various  directions. 

"  Ores'!,  and  undress,  tuni  and  wind  ine." 

/ieiium.  A  F/et.  :  Tlie  Ifob'e  Gentleman,  ii. 

2.  To  turn  round  on  an  axis  or  some  fixed 
object ;  to  form  coils  or  convolutions  of  round 
something  ;  to  twine,  to  twist,  to  wreathe  ;  to 
roll  round  ;  to  form  into  a  b;ill. 

"  To-morrow  I  jiiuat  be  Pipiia  who  vrlndg  silk 
The  whole  year  round." 

K.  Browning:  P^ippa  Passes,  il. 

3.  The  same  as  To  wind  up  (iii.)  :  as.  To  wind 
a  watch. 

4.  To  entwist,  to  enfold,  to  encircle. 

"  I  will  wi»d  tliee  in  mine  nnns." 
Shakesp. :  Midsummer  Wight's  Dream,  iv,  1. 

*  5.  To  ])ursue  by  following  the  twiuings  or 
windings  of;  to  chase  by  wimling. 

*  6.  To  turn  by  sliifts  or  expedients. 

"He  eudeavours  to  wind  and  turn  hlmBelf  every 
iray  to  evade  its  force." — Wat&r'.and. 

*  7.  To  introduce  by  insinuation  ;  to  worm. 

"To  wind 
Yourself  iiito  n  power  tym-muoil," 

ShiikeSfi.  :  Cnrfilanus,  ill  3. 

*  8.  To  change  or  vary  at  will ;  to  bend  or 
turn  to  one's  pleasure ;  hence,  to  exercise 
comj'lete  control  over. 

"He  might  wind  and  turn  our  constitution  at  hU 
plensure." — Addison. 

*  n.  Naut. :  To  warp. 

"The  Hollanders  .  .  .  Iftyd  out  haulflers.  and  wound 
theniaelues  out  ol  the  way  of  va-'Sackluyt :  Voyages, 
iii.no. 

B.  Intransitive  .* 

1.  To  turn,  to  change,  to  twist 

2.  To  turn  or  coil  round  something:  as, 
Vines  wind  round  a  pole. 

3.  To  have  a  circular  or  spiral  direction. 

4.  To  turn,  twist,  or  bend  ;  to  have  a  course 
marked  by  bendings  or  windings ;  to  meander. 

"  He  took  the  path  that  toinded  to  the  caTe." 

Pope :  ffotner ;  Odyssey  v.  71, 

5.  To  advance  or  make  one's  way  by  bend- 


ings or  windings  ;    to    move   in    a  winding 
course. 

■'  At  daybreak  tinndinff  through  the  wood." 

Ui/run :  Mazop/ia,  xii. 

6.  To  have  a  twisting  or  uneven  surface,  or 
a  suifice  whose  parts  do  not  lie  in  tlie  same 
plane,  as  n  piece  uf  wood. 
.    •  7.  To  fetch  a  compass  ;  to  make  an  in- 
direct advaniie. 

"  Spend  but  time 
To  winrf  about  my  love  with  uhcuinRtance." 

aiutktisij,  :  Merchant  uf  Venice,  i.  1. 

^  1.  To  wind  off:  To  unwind,  to  uncoil. 
*  2.  To  wind  out  of:  To  be  extricated  ;  to 
escatte. 


3.  To  wind  itp : 

(1)  Transitive: 

(a)  To  coil  up  into  a  small  compass  or  ball, 
as  a  skein  of  thread  ;  to  lurm  into  a  ball  or 
coil  round  a  bobbin,  reel,  oi'  tlie  like. 

(6)  To  tighten,  as  the  strings  of  certain 
musical  instruments,  so  as  to  bring  them  to 
tlie  proper  pitcli ;  to  put  in  tune  by  stretching 
the  strings  over  the  pegs. 

"  Wind  Up  the  alackeu'd  strini^B  of  thy  lute  " 

Wtitlar:  ChlorisA  llylas. 

(c)  To  bring  into  a  state  of  renewed  or 
continued  motion,  as  a  watch,  clock,  or  the 
like,  by  coiling  anew  the  spring  or  drawing  up 
the  weights. 

"I  frown  the  while,  and  perchance  viind  up  my 
wntoli,  or  play  with  some  rich  jewel."  —  57wAes/>.  ; 
Twelfth  Night,  il.  6. 

(d)  To  bring  to  a  conelubion,  as  a  speech 
or  operation  ;  to  arnnge  for  a  final  settlement 
of,  as  a  business  ;  specif.,  in  law,  to  close  a 
busine.ss  or  company,  balance  the  accounts, 
and  distribute  the  assets  :  as,  The  company 
was  ordered  to  be  wound  up. 

*  (e.)  To  restore  to  harmony  or  concord ;  to 
bring  to  a  natui-al  or  healthy  state. 

"  Th'  uiicliaiit'ed  and  JHrriiig  senses,  0  wind  up. 
Of  tliiE  child-chaiiged  father." 

SJiakesp. :  Lear,  iv.  7. 

(/)  To  bring  to  a  state  of  great  tension  ; 
to  subject  t"  severe  sti'ain  or  excitement ;  to 
put  on  the  stretch. 

"Thu3  they  wound  up  his  temper  to  a  pitch,  and 
treacherously  made  use  of  Unit  iiiliimity." — Aiterbury. 

*  (9)  To  raise  or  bring  to  a  certain  state 
or  stage  by  degrees  ;  to  incite. 

"  These  he  did  bo  wind  up  to  his  purpose,  that  they 
withdrew  from  the  court."' — Hayward. 

*  (h)  To  prepare  for  continued  movement, 
action,  or  activity  ;  to  arrange  or  adapt  for 
continued  operation  ;  to  give  fresh  or  con- 
tinued activity  en"  energy  to;  to  restore  to 
original  vigour  or  order. 

"  Fate  Bt:emed  to  wind  him  up  tor  fourscore  years." 
Lrj/den.    {Todd.\ 

(2)  Intrans. :  To  come  to  a  conclusion ;  to 
conclude,  to  finish. 

"  Just  like  the  winding  up  of  some  design 
Well  foria'd,  upon  the  crowded  tbtiatre." 

Dryden  :  Lovu  Triumphant,  v. 

wind-Up,  s.  The  conclusion,  settlement, 
or  filial  adjustment  of  any  matter,  ab  of  a 
speech,  business,  meeting,  entertainment,  or 
the  like  ;  the  close. 

"There  wiU  he  four  days'  more  sport  this  week  In 
the  .MidlaiKU,  with  a  wind-up  at  tiandovvu  Fark." — 
Daily  2'elegraph,  Sept.  5,  IBS". 

*  win-dace,  *  wyn-dace,  s.    [Windlass.] 

wind'-age  (age  as  ig),  s.  lEng.  wind  (1),  a. ; 
-og-e.] 

1.  Ordnance: 

(1)  The  difference  between  the  bore  of  the 
gun  and  the  diameter  of  the  shot  fired  there- 
from. It  varies  from  15  inches  to  9  inches  for 
spherical  inojectiles.  Rifled  guns  aieintended 
to  avoid  windage,  various  kinds  of  packing 
and  sabots  being  used  to  fill  up  the  space 
around  the  projectile. 

"  In  the  case  of  muzzle-loaders  a  certain  amount  of 
clearance  or  '  vindage '  has  to  be  allowed  for  '  — Daily 
News.  Oct.  19,  1889. 

(2)  The  rush  or  concussion  of  the  air  pro- 
duced by  the  rapid  passage  of  a  shot. 

(3)  The  influence  of  the  wind  in  deflecting  a 
missile,  as  a  ball,  arrow,  or  the  like,  from  its 
direct  path  or  aside  from  the  point  or  object 
at  which  it  is  aimed  ;  also,  the  amount  or  ex- 
tent of  such  deflection. 

2.  Surg. :  The  same  as  Wind-contusion 
(q.v.). 

wind'-bag,  s.    [Eng.  wind  (1),  s.,  and  hag.] 
A  bag  inflated  with  wind  or  air :  hence,  figura- 


tively, a  man  of  mere  words ;  an  empty,  noisy 
pietender. 

*  wind'-'ball,  s.  [Eng.  wind  (1),  a.,  and  ball.) 
A  ball  inlUiLed  with  air. 

"  PutFciI   lip,  as  it  vera  a  windball." — Puttenhan*! 
Enjlisli  Pocsie.  uk.  iii..  eh.  vi. 

wind'-lsoiind,  a.  [Eng.  wind  (1),  s,,  and 
bunnd,  a.J  i'revented  from  sailing  by  contrary 
winds. 

"  No  matter  thoii>:h  this  fleet  he  lost. 
Or  that  lie  winUbouiiU  mi  the  coiksU  " 

Prior:  Merrary  it  Cupid. 

*  wind'-br6a5h,  s.  [First  element  Eng. 
wind;  second  pi'obably  a  corruption  of  Ger. 
hratsche  =  a  violu  or  tenor  violin.]  A  huMy- 
guidy  or  vielle. 


*  winde  (1),  v.i.    [Wind  (2),  v.] 

*  winde  (2),  v.i.    [Wend,  d.] 

wind'-er  (1),  s.    [Eng.  wind  (I),  v. ;  -er.]    A 
blow  which  deprives  one  of  bivaLh.    (Slang.) 

wind'-er  (2),  s.    [Eng.  wind  (2),  v.  ;  -er.]    Ont 
wlio  or  that  which  winds  ;  specifically  : 

(1)  A  nijichiiie  for  winding  yam,  cotton,  or 
silk  on  reels,  shuttles,  bobbins,  &.C.    [Bobbis- 

WINDKH.] 

(2)  A  person  who  winds  cotton,  yarn,  thread, 
or  the  like. 

"Wi.r.i'.u  the  winder  shows  hia  wdvltnmnship  m 
rare."  Lniyion  :  Poly-Ulbton,  s.  6. 

(8)  A  plant  that  winds  or  twists  itself  round 
others. 

■'  iftndffrs  and  creamers,  as  ivy  and  briony.'*— ffacon  r 
Jfufurull  Uisturie,  5  aUG. 

(4)  An  insti-umeut  for  winding  up  a  machine 
worked  by  springs. 

"  T«j  keeji  truubleaouie  aervnnts  ont  of  the  kitchen, 
leave  the  winder  sticking  on  the  iack."— Sw/i/K  .■  Dire*, 
tions  to  Servants. 

(5)  The  winding-step  of  a  .staircase. 

wind'-er,  v.t.    [Wind  (1),  s.] 

1.  To  fan  ;  to  clean  grain  with  a  fan.  (Prov^ 
*  2.  To  wither,  to  fade,  to  fall. 
"  The  herb  .  .  .  would  ■     .  winder  and  die," — r. 
BoUand:  J'linie,  bk.  xix„  ch.  ill. 

Win'-der-mere,  s.    [Seedef.] 

Oeog. :  The  name  of  a  parish  and  lake  eight 
miles  north  of  Kendal,  Westmoreland^' |lug- 
land. 

Windermere-cliarr,  s. 

Ichthy. :  Sabno  willughhii. 

wind'-f^ll,  s.    [Eng.  ivind  (1),  s.,  and/aZZ.] 
I.  Literally : 

1.  Something  blown  down  by  the  wind,  ae 
fruit  from  a  tree,  or  trees  in  a  forest. 

"Crossing  tiiictsof  burnt  tiiwhut  or  windfalls,  whera 
the  hn^'e  logs  lay  |iiled  over  each  other  in  luuxtricabi* 

confusion."— A'ie/<(,  Feb.  17,  1887. 

2.  A  violent  gust  of  wind  rushing  from 
coast  ranges  and  mountains  to  the  sea. 

3.  The  track  of  a  wliii'lwind  or  tornado  in  s 
forest  wheie  the  trees  are  laid  prostrate. 
{Ainer.) 

"  These  windfalls  were  preat  yhices  for  rabbits  and 
partridges."— yy (tin JTio J i(i ."  Wild  Northern  Scenes,  p.  220. 

II.  Fig. :  An  unexpected  piece  of  good  for- 
tune,  as  an  unexpected  legacy. 

"  As  a  body,  the  ftirmers  found  the  rindenisst  b 
windfaU."— British  (iuarterly  Jteview,  Ivli.  2ia.  (ISM.^ 

*  wind'-fall-en,  a.    [Eng.  wind  (1),  ».,  and 
fallen.]    Blown  down  by  the  wind. 

"  Windf alien aticka."       Drayton:  Pcly-Olbion,  a.  IS. 

wiad'-liov-er,  s.    [Eng.  wind,  s. ;  and  Jiover, 
V.    (See  extrai^t.)] 

Omith.  :  Falco  tinnuneulus.  By  many 
authorities  it  hiis  been  separated  from  the 
genus  Falco,  and  made  the  type  of  a  genus, 
Tinnuneulus,  with  the  specific  name  aiow- 
darius.    [Kestrel.] 

"It  has  acquired  the  nnnie  of  windhaeer  from  its 
habit  of  reuiaiiiiiig  with  ontaitread  tail  suspended  in 
the  air,  the  head  on  these  occasions  always  (joiiitliig 
to  windward;  and  it  is  also  called  8tone(;All  or  Stan- 
nell."— rarre/( ;  Brit.  Birds  [ei].  ith),  i.  79. 

wind'-i-ness,  *  wind-i-nesse,  s.     [En& 

windii ;  -ness.] 

1,  The  quality  or  state  of  being  windy  or 
tempestuous;  boisterousness  :  as,  The  wimZi- 
ness  of  the  weather. 

2.  Fulness  of  wind  ;  flatulency. 


fite,  fSit,  fare,  amidst,  what,  f&ll,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  oiarine;  go»  p9t» 
or.  wore,  w^l^  work,  who,  son;  mutcb  cub,  ciire,  ^nite,  ciir,  rule,  full;  try,  Syrian,    aa,  oe  =  e;  ey  =  a;  au  =  kw« 
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3.  Temlency  to  produce  wind  or  flatulency. 

"Seim  luses  soiuewluit  of  ita  toindiness  by  decout- 
ing.  —Bacon:  A'tif,  /Jislurr/. 

•  A.  Tumour;  ])utHiiess. 

"'I'he  swelling  wnului.-.ss  ot  much  knowledge. "— 
Brerewood :  On  Uvmjuuye. 

wind'-mg,  *  wynd-ynge,  w.  var.,  a..  &  s. 
[Wind  (2),  v.] 

A.  As  pr.  par. ;  (See  the  verb). 

B.  As  adj.:  Turning;  twisting;  bending; 
crooked.     (Pope:  Homer;  Iliad  xviii.  606.) 

C.  As  substantive : 

1.  Ordiv.ary  Language  : 

J         1.  The  act  of  twisting,  curling,  or  bending. 

2.  A  turn  or  turning;  a  bend;  a  curve; 
flexnie ;  meander. 

"  A  liill  wliich  looks  down  on  tlie  windings  o£  the 
SeUin."—.\/acuulaif :  Hut.  Eng  ,  ch.  x. 

3.  A  twist  in  any  surface,  so  that  all  its 
pints  do  not  lie  iu  the  same  plane  ;  the  same 
as  casting  or  warping,     (flwilt.) 

II.  Naut. :  A  call  by  the  boatswain's 
whistle. 

winding-engine,  s. 

if  hi.  :  A  hoisting'  sleam-engiue  employed  to 
draw  up  ore,  &c.,  from  a  mine. 

winding-macliine,  s.    [Winder  (2),  s. 
(3)-] 
-winding-sheet,  *  wyndynge-shete, 

1,  The  sheet  in  which  a  corpse  is  wrapped. 

■  "  I  loolc  upon  J  e  like  my  winding-sheet. 

Tilt;  cutHii  Ml  iiiy  gieiitiieas,  iidy,  niy  grave." 

lieuiim.  &  Flat. ."  J'rojjhuluss,  v.  3. 

2.  A  piece  of  tallow  or  wax  h;inging  down 
from  a  burning  candle.  Regarded  by  the 
suptir^titious  us  ;in  omen  of  death. 

Winding-Stairs,  s.  pi.  Stairs  ascending 
in  a  spiral  line  around  ;;  solid  or  open  newel. 

winding-Sticks,  s.  pi. 

Joinery :  Two  sticl:s  or  strips  of  wood 
placed  across  the  two  ends  of  a  board  to 
asijertain  whellier  it  is  a  plane  surface,  or  if 
it  warps  or  winds. 

winding-tackle,  s. 

Nani. :  A  purchase  (tf  one  fixed  three-sheave 
block,  and  a  movable  double  or  treble  block, 
siisjiended  from  a  hiwei'-mast  hi-'ad,  and  used 
in  getting  in  or  otf  heavy  freight,  stores,  or 
armament. 

Wind'-ihg-ly,  adv.     fEng.  winding;  -ly.]   In 
a  winding,  circuitous,  or  meandering  manner, 

wind-lass  (1),    *wind-ase,   *  wind-as, 
*  wind-las,  *  ^vind-lasse,  *  wynd-ace, 

s.  [The  spelling  is  a  corruption  due  to  popuhir 
etymology  (as  it  from  wind  (2),  v.,  and  luce), 
aiid  to  ciinfusinn  with  windlass  (2),  s.  (q.v.). 
From  Icel.  viiidri^is  =  a  windlass,  lit.  =  a 
winding-pole,  from  vinda  =  to  wind,  and  ass 
=  d.  ]iole,  rafter,  yaiil  of  a  sail,  &c. ;  cogn. 
with  Dut.  wimlas,  and  O.  Dut.  windaes  ^a. 
windlass.  The  Z  is  therefore  excrescent,  and 
may  have  crept  in  through  the  influence  of 
loiiidle  (q.v,).J 

1.  A  machine  for  raising  weights,  such 
as  coals,  from  a  pit,  consisting  of  a  cylin- 
der or  roller  moving  on  an  axle  supported 
on  a  frnine,  and  turned  by  levers  inserted  in 
square  holes  cut  in  the  cylinder,  or  by  a  crank 
fitted  on  to  one  or  both  ends  of  the  axle.  The 
eml  of  a  rope  or  chain  is  attached  to  the 
cylinder,  and  the  otlier  to  tlie  weight,  which 
13  raised  liv  the  rope  beins  shortened  in  ]>ass- 
ing  roiuid  the  roller.  Smaller  hoisting  engines 
turned  liycinnks  are  called  winches.  [Winch, 
(1),  .S.J  The  wimllass  used  on  board  ships  for 
raising  the  anchor  or  obtaining  a  purchiise  on 
other  occasions,  consists  of  a  large  horizontal 
roller  journaled  in  standards  (windlass-bitts), 
and  rotiited  by  hnndspikes  or  other  mejins.  It 
differs  from  the  capstan  principally  in  tho 
horiznntality  of  its  axis.  The  windlass  is  a 
modilication  of  the  wheel  and  axle  (q.v.). 

*'  Tlie  wimllnxB  is  a  sort  of  large  roller,  used  to  wind 
in  the  cable  or  heave  up  the  a.iic\ior."  —  Falconer  : 
Bhipwrevk,  ch.  i.,  note  3. 

2.  A  handle  by  whieh  anything  is  turned  ; 
Bpeciticjilly,  a  winch-like  contrivnnce  for  bend- 
ing tlip  arblast,  or  crossbow  (q.v.). 

"  The  arblast  was  a  croashow,  the  wlndTace  the 
machhie  used  in  beiidiiigthat  weniiou."— &,o«.'  Ivan- 
Jute.  ch.  xxviiL     (Note.) 

Windlass-bitts,  s.    [Windlass  (1),  s.,  1., 

BiTT.J 


*  wind'-lass  (2),  *  wind-lace,  *  wind- 
lasse,  *  wind-lesse,  s.  [Apparently  com- 
pounded of  wi)ul  (2),  and  lace,  the  old  sense 
of  which  was  a  snare  or  bit  of  twisted  string.] 

1.  .\  circuit;  a  civcular  way,  route,  or 
course  ;  a  cii-cle,  a  compass. 

"  Biililiiig  Uiem  fetche  a  wivtUasse  a  greate  waye 
about." — Uoliiiriffe:  Caaar.  fol.  2flC., 

2.  Any  indirect  or  artful  course  ;  art  and 
contrivance;  indirect  advances;  shift;,  sub- 
tleties. 

"  And  thus  do  we  of  wisdom  and  i>f  reach. 
With  wirtdiacea  and  with  astaiiys  of  lJia^." 

Hhakesp. :  Hamlet,  11.  1. 

*w1nd'-lass  (1).  v.t.  or  i.  [Windlass  (1),  s.\ 
To  use  a  windlass;  to  raise  something  by,  or 
as  by  a  windlass. 

"  None  of  our  windfassing  will  ever  bring  her  up."— 
JUils  Edgewortii :  Helen,  ch.  xiv. 

•  wind'-lass  (2),  v.i.    [Wi.vdlass  (2),  s.] 

1.  To  take  a  circuitous  path ;  to  fetch  a 
compass. 

"A  skilful  woodflinan  by  windlansing  preMeutly 
gets  a  aliout,  which,  without  taking  a  compass  ...  he 
could  never  have  obtained."— //am f«o»rf 

2.  To  iidopt  an  indirect,  artful,  or  cunning 
course  ;  to  have  recourse  to  shifts  or  subtleties. 

"  She  is  not  so  innclf  at  leisure  as  to  windlass  or  use 
craft  to  satisfy  them,"— Huin-mand. 


*  wlnd-latch. 


[Windlass,  s.] 


*  win'-dle,  *win'-del,  s.  [A.S.  windel  =  a 
woven  basket,  a  reel," from  windan  =to  wind 
(q.v.)O 

*  1.  A  winch,  wheel  and  axle,  or  windlass. 

2.  A  kind  of  reel;  a  turning-frame  upon 
which  y;irn  is  put  to  be  wound  off.  (Scott: 
Pirate,  ch.  vii.) 

windle  -  strae,    windle  -  straw,   s. 

[A  S.  ivi}Lilehtreow,  from  wuidel,  andi;(reo«;  = 
sti';iw  (q.v.). J 
Bolanij : 

1.  Crested  dog's-tail  grass ;  bent  grass. 

"  I  had  ratht:r  that  the  rigs  of  Till.etudlein  bare 
nothing  hut  windta-straes."  —  Hcott :  Old  Mortality, 
ch.  vii. 

2.  {PI-) :  The  old  stalks  of  various  species 
of  grass  {Brttloi  &  Holland),  specially  (1)  Cy- 
nosurus  cristatus,  (2)  the  Spreading  Silky  Bent 
Grass  (Agrostis  or  Apera  Spica-veitti). 

*  wind-less,  **  wind-lesse,  «.    [Eng.  wind 

(1),  s. ;  -les.i.] 

1.  Free  from  or  T^naffected  by  wind;  calm, 
smooth, 

2.  Wanting  or  having  lost  the  wind;  out  of 
bitath ;  breathless. 

"  The  warJe  hounda  at  last  retire, 

WiuUlu!,se."      Fatru/ux:  Ooct/i ey  of  Bovlogne,  vii, 

*wmd'-lift,  s.  [Prob.  from  Eug.  vnnd  (2), 
v.,  and  lijt.]    A  windlass. 

"  The  author  iiitcnda  no  good  iu  all  this,  but  brings 
it  in  as  a  wiudlift  to  heave  up  a  gross  scandal." — 
Nortli :  Examen.  p.  ibi. 

wind' -mill,  *wind-mulle,  *wynd- 
mylle,  s.     [Eng.  wind  (1),  s.,  and  mill.] 

1.  Lit. :  A  mill  which  receives  its  motion  by 
the  wind  acting  on  sails,  and  which  is  nsed 
for  grinding  grain,  raising  or  pumping  water, 
and  other  purposes.  When  wind  is  employed 
as  the  first  mover  of  machinery,  it  may  be  ap- 
plied in  two  ways :  (1)  by  receiving  it  upon 
sails  which  are  nearly  verti(;al,  and  which 
give  motion  to  an  axis  nearly  horizontal,  in 


SECTION   OF  UPPER 
PART    OF    WINDiMILL. 


which  case  the  m. 
chine   is   called 
vertical  windmill 
or  (2)  by  receiving 
it    upon    vertical 
sails  whi(^h   move 
in      a     horizontal 
plane,     and     give  ^ 

motion  to  n  vertical  axis,  in  which  case  it  is 
called  a  horizontal  windmill.  Sometimes  the 
whole  mill  is  made  to  turn  upon  a  strong 
vertical  i>ost,  and  is  then  called  a  post  mill ; 
but  moie  commonly  the  roof  or  head  (f)  only 
revolvps,  carrying  with  it  the  wind-wheel  and 
its  shaft,  this  weight  being  supported  on  fric- 
tion rollers.     In  the  cut,  which  is  a  section  of 


the  upper  part  of  a  vertical  windmill,  tho 
sails  or  vanes  aa  are  attached  by  the  fiumea 
to  the  extremities  of  the  lu'incipal  axis  or 
wind-shaft  (b),  which  is  set  nearly  horizon- 
tally, so  tlmt  the  sails  revolve  in  a  yilaue 
nearly  vertical,  and  give  motion  to  the  driving- 
wheel  (c),  which  in  its  turn  communicates 
motion  to  the  shaft  (d)  and  the  machinery 
connected  with  it.  As  it  is  neee.ssury'tliat 
the  extremity  of  the  wind-shaft  must  always 
be,  placed  so  as  to  point  to  the  quarter  from 
which  the  wind  blows,  a  large  vane  or  weather- 
cock (r)  is  idaeed  on  the  side  which  is 
opposite  the  sails,  thus  turning  tViem  always 
to  the  wind.  But  in  large  mills  tJiemotinn  is 
regulated  by  a  small  su|iplenientary  wind- 
wlieel,  a  pair  of  sails  ncrupying  the  place  of 
the  vane,  and  situated  at  right  angles  to  the 
princi|tal  wind-wheel.  When  the  windmill  is 
ill  its  proper  position  with  the  shaft  parallel 
to  the  wind,  these  supplementary  sails  do  not 
tnrn  ;  but  when  the  wind  changes  they  are 
immediately  brought  into  action,  and,  by 
turning  a  series  of  wheel- work,  they  gradually 
bring  round  the  head  to  its  proper  position 
On  account  of  the  inconstant  nature  of  the 
motion  of  the  wind,  it  is  necessary  to  make 
some  provision  for  accommodating  the  resisfc- 
ance  of  the  sails  to  the  degree  of  violence  with 
which  the  wind  blctws.  This  is  done  by' 
clothing  and  unclothing  the  sails  ;  that  is,  by 
covering  with  canvas  or  thin  boards  a  gi'eater 
or  smaller  portion  of  the  frame  of  the  saiL? 
accoiding  to  the  force  of  the  wind. 

*  2.  Fig.:  A  visionary  project  orscheme,  «. 
fancy ;  a  chimyera. 

"  He  lived  and  died  with  general  councils  in  hli 
pate,  with  windmills  fit  union  to  concord  Home  and 
Knglaiid.  Enghuid  and  Rome,  Geniiauy  with  tlieur 
huiXi."— II ticket:  Li/eof  niUiains,  i.  lo2. 

windmill-cap,  s.  The  movable  uppo^ 
story  of  tlie  vvind-vvheel  which  turns  to  pro- 
sent  the  sails  in  the  direction  of  the  wind. 

windmill-plant,  s. 

Bat.:  DesmodLum,  gyrans. 

wiijidmill-propeller,  s.  An  applica» 
tion  oV  a  wmd-wheel  to  the  propulsion  of  a 
bout. 

*  wind'-mil-ly,  a.  [Eng.  windmill  ;  -y.y 
Abounding  with  windmills. 

"  A  windmill!/  country  this,  though  the  windmillB 
are  so  d.mip  aud  ti<:kety."—liichefi3 :  Uncommerciai 
2'raveller,  xxv. 

*win'-d6re,  s.  [Eng.  wind  (1),  s.,and  dorf^. 
door,  trom  an  idea  that  wiudoiu  was  a  corruiK 
tion  of  these  words.]    A  window. 

"  Nature  ha.")  made  mairs  heart  no  windnres. 
To  puLjlish  what  he  dues  uitliin  du'-rs  " 

Sutler  :  Budibraa,  I.  IL  21L 

win'-dow,  *win-dowe,  *win-dogeb 
*win-dohe,  *wyn-dow,  •wyn-dowo, 

s.  [Lit.  wind-eye,  i.e.,  an  eye  or  hole  for  the 
wind  to  enter  at  ;  an  opening  for  air  au<S 
light  (of.  A.S.  eagdura  =  eye-door).  From 
Icel.  vindauga :=  a.  window,  lit.  =  wind-eyej 
from  vindr  =  wind,  and  nuga  =  an  eye  ;eogiiu 
with  Dan.  viiidere  =  a  window  ;  cf.  vind  := 
wind,  and  oie  =  an  eye.] 

I.  Lit.  &  Arch, :  An  opening  in  the  wall  of  ft 
building,  originally  for  ventilation  ;  afterwards 
an  aperture  for  the  admission  of  light,  pro= 
tected  by  mica,  oiled  linen,  horn-paper,  oy 
glass.  In  modern  houses  this  opening  is 
usually  capable  of  being  opened  and  shutp 
either  by  casements  or  sashes,  except  in  the 
ease  of  large  shops,  or  the  like.  The  s;ishee 
contain  panes  of  glass,  which  are  made  off 
various  sizes,  and  slide  in  frames.  [Doubls° 
WING,  Double-window,  Jamb,  Lintel,  SiluJ 

"But    soft  I  what  light    through    yonder  window 
breaks?"        Shakesp.  :  Jiomeo  A  Juliet,  iL  2. 

IL  Figuratively: 

1.  An  aperture  or  opening  resembling  ft 
window,  or  suggestive  of  a  window. 

*'  The  window  of  my  heart,  mine  eye." 

Shakesp. :  Loae's  Labour's  Lost,  V,  % 

*  2.  The  sash  or  other  thing  that  covers  as 
aperture. 

"  To  thee  I  coTnmend  my  watchful  aoul 
Ere  I  let  fall  tlie  loiudowa  of  mine  eyea." 

Shakesp. :  Richard  III,,  T.  & 

*  3.  A  figure  formed  by  lines  crossing  eaeb 
other,  as  in  a  lattice-window. 

"  The  favourite  .  .  .  makes  great  clatter. 
Till  he  has  toindows  on  his  oread  and  butter.** 
King :  On  Cookery, 

*  4.  A  blank  space  in  a  writing. 

**  That  your  said  collection  have  a  window  expedlml 
to  set  what  u&me  I  will  therein."— Crunmer  ;  WoHm^, 
ii.  249. 


bSil,  boy ;  poiit,  jtf^l ;  cat.  cell,  choms,  9hin.  "bench ;  go,  g^em ;  thin,  this ;  sin,  as ;  expect,  ^enophon,  exist,    ph  =  ft 
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window-bar,  s. 

1.  Lit. ;  One  of  the  bars  of  a  window-saRli 
OT lattice. 

•  2.  Fig.  (PI.) :  Lattice-work  on  a  woman's 
stomacher  (q.v.). 

"  Those  inilk-pap3 
Thut  tlirougb  the  window-barg  bure  at  iin;ii's  eyes." 
Shakesjj.  :  7'imon  a/  At/tens,  iv.  3. 

window-blind,  s.  A  cm  tain,  shade,  or 
shutter  U)  close  the  window  iigaiust  light,  or 
to  luake  lb  safe  iigainst  intrusion. 

wlndOW-bole,  s.  The  part  of  a  cottage 
window  that  is  tilled  by  a  wooden  blind. 
(Scotch. ) 

"  Like  MacGibhon's  crowdy,  when  ho  set  it  out  at 
the  winUow-l>oli:"~iicott :  liob  Iton,  ch.  xxf. 

Window-cleaner,  s. 

1.  A  person  wlioae  businesB  it  is  to  cleali 
windows. 

2.  An  apparatus  for  cleaning  windows. 

window-curtain,  s.  A  curtain,  usually 
ornamental,  hung  over  the  window  recess  in- 
side a  room. 

window-duty, ».    [Window-tax.] 

Wlndow-ft^me,  5.  The  frame  of  a 
orindow  which  receives  and  holds  the  sashes. 

window-glass,  s.     Glass  for  windows, 

Wuiniuner  in  quality  than  plate-glass. 

window-jack,  s.  A  scaffold  for  car- 
penters, painters,  or  cleaners,  enabling  tliem 
to  reach  the  outside  of  the  window.  The  frame 
has  pivoted  bi:ace-hars  to  rest  against  the  out- 
side of  the  house,  and  hnld-fasts  hinged  to  an 
adjustable  block ;  these  rest  against  the  inside 
•f  the  wind.iw-frauie. 

window-sash, «.    [Sash  (2),  a.,  1.] 

window-seat,  «.     A  seat  in  the  recess  of 

%  window. 

"  Chair,  windoio-tet^,  and  shelf.'* 

WorUaivurth  :  Excursion,  hk.  It. 

Window-shade,  .<r.  A  rolling  or  project- 
big  blind  or  sun-sliade  sonietunes  transparent 
or  painced,  at  otlitr  times  canvas  on  spring 
irollers ;  a  window-blind. 

window-shell,  e.    [Placdna.] 

window-shutter,  s.  [Shutter,  «.,  II.  1.] 

window-sill,  s.    [Sill  (1),  s.,  1. 1.] 

window-tax,  window-duty,  s.     A 

tax  tbrnifrTly  imposed  in  Bi'itain  on  all  win- 
dows in  honsf.s  (latterly  above  six  in  number). 
It  was  abolished  in  1851,  a  tiix  on  houses 
above  a  certain  lental  being  substituted. 

■  Win'-ddw,  v.t.     [Window,  s.] 

1.  To  furnish  with  windows. 

2.  To  set  or  jdace  in  or  at  a  window. 

•"  Wouklsb  tliou  be  window'U  in  grciit  Boine.  and  sea 
Thy  iiijiater  thus?"' 

Shakesp.  :  A  ntony  A  Cleopatra,  iv.  IS. 

4Hn'-d6wed,  a.    [Eng.  window,  s. ;  -«d.] 

1.  Lit.:  Furnished  with  or  having  a  window 
or  windows. 

"The  whole  room  waa  windotaed  round  about.''— 
Rehquia  Wotioniaua,  \>.  4S.   ■ 

*  2.  Fig.  :  Having  many  openings  or  rents. 

"  Your  loop'd  and  windnw'd  ragReOness."' 

Shakesp. .  Lear,  ilL  4. 

win'-dow-less,  a.  [Eng.  window^  s. ;  -less.] 
Destitute  of  a  window  or  windows. 

"  Naked  wjiHs  and  windowlcss  rooms." — U.  Brooke: 
Foci  of  (^unlitjf,  i.  377. 

*  Win'-doW-y,  «.  [Eng.  window,  s.  ;  -y.l 
Having  little  crossings  like  the  sashes  of  a 
window. 

"  strangling  snare,  or  uHndnwy  net." 

Donne :  The  Bait. 

lyind'-pipe,  s.     [Eng.  wind  (1),  s.,  and  pipe.] 

1.  A  nut. :  The  trachea  (q.v.), 

2.  Mining :  A  pipe  for  conveying  air  into  a 


)?tnd'-sdr,  s.    [See  def.] 

Geog. :  A  town  in  Berkshire,  England. 
Windsor-bean,  s.    [Bean,  s.,  A.  I,  LJ 
Windsor- chair,  s. 

1.  A  kind  of  strnng,  plain,  polished  chair, 
made  entirely  of  wood,  seat  and  back. 

2.  A  sort  of  low  wheel-carriage. 

*  Windsor-knight,  s.  One  of  a  body  of 
mi^itaiy  jiensioners  h;iving  their  residence 
within  the  precincts  of  Windsor  Castle.    They 


are  now  called  Military  Knights  of  Windsor, 
and  sometimes  Poor  Knights  of  Windsor. 

Windsor-soap,  s.  A  kind  of  flne-scented 
soap,  lormeily  manufactured  chiefly  at  Wind- 
sor. 

wind'-w^ard,  adv.,  u..,  &  s.  [Eng.  wind  (I),  s. ; 

-ward.] 

A.  As  adv. :  Towards  or  in  the  direction  of 
the  wiiid. 

B.  As  adj. :  Being  on  the  side  towards  the 
point  from  which  the  wind  blows. 

C.  As  subst. :  The  point  or  direction  from 
which  the  wind  blows. 

*  ^  To  lay  an  anchor  to  tJie  windward :  A 
figurative  expression  meaning  to  adopt  early 
measures  for  success  or  security. 

•wind'-wards,  adv.  &(5.     [Eng.  windwardt 
with  adverb,  siitf,  -s.] 

A.  As  aiiv. :  Windward. 

B.  As  subst. :  The  windward. 

"  We  vreyed  and  turned  to  the  ioindv!ardt.*'—Rae3b- 
luyt ;  Voyages,  i.  276. 

wind'-weed,  *wind-weede,   o.      [Eng. 
wind  (2),  s.,  and  weed.] 

Lot. :  Polygonum  Convolvulvs,  the  Climbing 
Bindweed.     Common  in  British  coru-tieldu. 

[POLYUUNUM.] 

wind'-^,  *  wind-ie,  a.  [Eng.  wind  (1),  s. ;  -y.] 

I.  Literally : 

1.  Consisting  of  wind  ;  resembling  wind. 
"  £lowu  with  the  vflndu  tempest  of  my  bouL" 

SJutkefp. :  3  Benrn  VI.,  ii,  8. 

2.  Tempestuous,  boisterous,  stoimy. 

"  When  a  windie  teiujiest  hluweth  hie." 

i^jjenser  :  F.  y.,  11,  viiL  48 

3.  Exposed  to  or  beaten  by  the  wind. 

"Overhead  .  .  . 
Rises  Pilatus,  with  his  wind//  pines." 

Longfellow :  Golden  Legend,  T. 

4.  Next  to  the  wind  ;  windward. 

"Still  you  keep  o'  the  leindy  aide  o'  the  law." — 
Shakesp. :  Iwelflh  Night,  iii.  4. 

5.  Tending  to  generate  wind  or  gas  on  the 
stomach  ;  flatulent. 


6.  Caused  or  attended  by  wind  or  flatulence; 
troubled  with  wind  in  the  stomach.      > 
II.  Figxirativdy : 

*  1.  Applied  to  words  and  sighs  as  resem- 
bling the  wind. 

"  With  her  vnndy  sighs." 

aiuikesp. :  Vemts  &  AdonU,  51. 
•2.  Empty,  airy,  vain, 

"The  windy  satiefoction  of  t)ie  tongue." 

Pojje :  JInmer  ;  Odyssey  iv.  1,092. 

3.  Vain,  vaunting  ;  given  to  boasting  or 
bragging.    {Scotch.) 

*  windy- footed,  a.    Swift  as  the  wind. 

"  The  windy-footed  dame." 

Cluipman :  Homer ;  Hiad  xv.  168. 

Wine,  *win,  *wyn,  'wyne,  s.  [A.S.  vdn, 
fiom  Lat.  viv^im  —  wine  ;  eugn.  with  Goth. 
wein;  O.  H.  G'jr.  win;  Icel.  vin;  Dut.  wijn  ; 
Ger.  wein;  Sw.  vin;  Dan.  viln;  Gr.  oij/os 
{pinos)=  wine  ;  oivri  (ctine)  =  the  vine;  O.  Ir. 
/in=  wine.  From  the  same  root  as  withy.] 
L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  In  the  same  sense  as  II. 

2.  Tlie  juice  of  certain  fruits  prepared  in 
imitation  of  wine  obtained  from  grapes,  but 
distinguished  by  naming  the  source  from 
whence  obtained :  as,  goose beriy  wi7ie,  currant 
wine,  &c. 

3.  The  unfermented  juice  of  certain  plants : 
as,  palm  wine. 

*  4.  The  effects  of  drinking  wine  in  excess ; 
intoxication, 

"  Noah  awoke  from  his  ■wive."—Qenesi»  ix.  24, 

*  5.  The  act  of  drinking  wine  or  intoxicating 
liquors. 

"  Who  hath  redness  of  eyes?  They  thajt  tarry  long 
at  the  toine."— Proverbs  xxiii.  29,  30. 

6.  A  wine  party  at  one  of  the  English  Uni- 
versities. 

"  It  is  he  who  presides  at  the  wine  given  to  cele- 
brate Jjicks  rise  to  the  Peerage,  though  smely  such  a. 
wine  wiis  never  given  at  Oxford  iu  luiy  geutlemau's 
room."— £cfio,  Sept  6,  1B87. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Chem. :  The  fermented  juice  of  the  grape. 
The  must  or  expressed  juice  nf  the  grapes 
hasadensitvof  from  1065'0  to  1154'0,  and  con- 
tains from  15  to  33  yGV  cent,  uf  sugar.  It 
developes  within  itself  the  yeast  necessary  for 


the  fermentative  process,  and  the  action  is 
allowed  to  proceed  until  nearly  all  the  sugar 
has  been  changed  into  alcoliol  and  carbonic 
anhydride.  The  stronger  wines,  such  as 
sherry  and  port,  are  nearly  always  fortified 
for  foreign  markets  by  the  addition  of  refined 
alcohol.  Tlie  term  wine  is  also  applied  to 
various  feimented  extracts  of  fruit — e.g.,  cur- 
rant and  elderbeiry  wines.  Besides  alcohol, 
wnie  cont;iins  sugar,  bitartrate  of  potash, 
odoriferous  matter,  witii  small  quantities  of 
tannin,  gum,  acetic  and  malic  acids,  lime,  &c. 
Tlie  sj)ecific  gravity  of  wine  varies  from  '970 
to  1'045.  The  proportion  of  alcohol  in  wine 
varies  from  about  1620  per  cent,  in  port  to 
9'80  per  cent,  in  claret.  Wine  is  largely 
produced  in  several  countries  of  Europe, 
particularly  France,  Spain,  Italy,  Germany, 
and  Austria.  The  United  States  pruduct  has 
grown  to  be  important,  California  in  paiticular 
having  become  a  large  wine  producer,  though 
the  product  here  is  small  as  compared  with 
that  of  European  countries. 

2.  Pharm.  (PL);  Medicinal  preparations  in 
some  respects  resembling  wine.  Sherry  is 
generally  employed  as  the  menstruum.  There 
is  thus  less  alcoliol  in  them  than  in  tinctuies 
(q.v.),  but  enough  to  prevent  their  decompo- 
sition. 

U  (1)  Oil  of  wine:  Ethereal  oil,  a  reputed 
anodyne,  but  only  used  in  the  preparation 
of  other  compounds. 

(2)  Quinine  wine :  Sherry  holding  sulphate 
of  quiuuie  in  solution. 

(3)  Spirt(  of  wine:  Alcohol  (q.v,). 

(4)  Wine   of  iron  (Vinwn  fend):  [Steei> 

WIMISJ. 

*  wine-bag,  s. 

1.  A  wine-skin  (q.v.). 

2.  A  person  who  indulges  frequently  and  to 
excess  iu  wine.    (Collorj.) 

wine-berry,  wimberry*  v. 

Botany : 

1.  Various  species  of  Ribea,  spec.  Eibes 
rubncm,  Ii.  nigrum,  and  J2.  Grossularla.  (Britten 
{&  Holland.) 

2.  Vacclmtm  Vitis-Tdcea  (Britten  £  Holland) 
and  V.  Myrtillus.  The  last-named  species  is 
so  called  because  wine  was  formerly  made 
from  it  in  England,  us  it  still  is  in  Russia. 
(Prior.) 

wine-biscuit,  a.  A  light  biscuit  served 
with  wine. 

wine-cask,  s.  A  cask  in  which  wine  is 
or  has  been  kept. 

wine-cellar,  s.  An  apartment  or  cellar 
for  storing  wine.  They  are  generally  under- 
ground in  the  basement  of  a  house,  so  as  to 
keep  the  wine  cool,  and  at  an  equal  tempera- 
ture. 

Wine-Colored,  u.       Vinaceous  (q.v.). 

wine-cooler,  s.  A  tub  or  bath  in  which 
bottles  of  wine  are  surrounded  by  ice  to 
render  the  contents  more  palatable  in  wai'm 
weather.  They  are  made  of  various  materials. 
An  ordinary  variety  consisls  of  a  porous 
vessel  f)!' earthenware,  which,  being  dipped  in 
water  absorbs  a  considerable  quantity  of  it. 
A  buttle  uf  wine  being  placed  in  the  vessel, 
the  evapoi-ation  which  takes  place  from  the 
vessel  abstraiits  heat  fi'oiii  the  wine.  Wine- 
coolers  for  the  table  are  made  of  silver  or 
plated  metal,  and  have  ice  placed  in  them. 

wine-fancier,  s.  A  connoisseur  of  wines. 

wine- fat,  s.  The  vat  or  vessel  into  which 
the  liquor  flows  from  the  wine-press. 

"Wherefore  nrt  thou  red  in  thine  apparel,  and  thy 

Jarnieuts  like  him  that  trcudeth  iu  the  wine-fat  t"~- 
Buiah  ixiii.  2. 

t  wine-flaak,  s  A  flask  or  bottle  of 
wine, 

"  The  wine-fiasJc  lying  couched  in  moss," 

Tennyson:  In  Memoriam,  Ixxxvili.  44, 

wine-glass,  a.  A  small  glass  from  which 
wine  is  drunk. 

wine-grower,  s.  One  who  cultivates  a 
vineyard  and  makes  wine ;  a  proprietor  of  a 
vineyard. 

wine-growing,  s.  The  cultivation  of 
vineyards  for  the  jiurpose  of  making  wine. 

"  Wine-groving  in  British  Colonies."— Si.   Jantea't 
QazHte,  June  13,  ises. 

*"  wine-heated,  a.  Afferted  or  excited 
by  wine.    (Tennyson:  Enid,  1,200.) 


&te,  fa^,  f^re.  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pfit, 
12 .  wo-  -,  wolf,  work,  whd,  son ;  mute,  ciib,  cure,  ^nite,  cur,  rule,  full ;  try,  Syrian,    so,  ce  =  e ;  ey  =  a ;  qu  =  Itw, 
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ixrine-making,  s.  The  act  or  process  of 
making  wilier. 

j'  wine-marc,  s.    [Mabc  (2).  s.]   (3ee  «- 
cract.) 

"For  &8  many  [grapeal  as  Imve  lien  amoBff  trin.- 
marc,  or  the  refuse  of  kBiuola  &  skins  i-enittiutne  iifter 
the  presae,  are  hurtfuU  to  the  head."—/'.  Uofland  • 
Plmie,  bk.  xxin,,  ch.  i. 

*  Wine-measure,  s.  An  old  English 
measure  by  which  wines  and  siiirits  were 
sold.  Ill  this  measure  tlie  gallon  contained 
231  cubic  inches,  and  was  to  the  imperial 
standard  gallon  as  5  to  G  nearly. 

wine-merchant,  «.  A  mercliant  who 
deals  in  wines. 

*  wlne-offering,  s.  A  sacrificial  bffering 
of  wine. 

"With  large  wine-offeringa  pour'd,  and  sacred  ftast." 
UUtoii:  R  L.,  xii.  21. 

*  wine-overtaken,  wlne-o'ertaken, 

a.    Intoxicated  witli  wine. 

*  Now  the  Siityra.  changed  to  devils, 
Frigliteu  morbUs  wlne-o'erUtken." 

Longfellow :  Drinking  Song. 

wine-palm,  s.  Any  palm  from  which 
palni-wine  is  obtained.    [Palm-wine.] 

TFine-press,  s.  A  machine,  apparatus, 
or  place  in  wliuh  the  juice  is  pressed  out  of 
grapes.  The  wine-press  of  the  Bible  was  a 
▼at,  in  which  tiie  juice  was  expressed  by  the 
feet  of  men  who  trampled  the  fruit  therein, 
Btidning  their  legs  and  garments  witli  the 
colour  of  the  must. 

wine-sap, ».  A  much-esteemedAmerican 
apple. 

wine-skin,  s.  A  bottle  or  bag  of  skin 
used  in  \ariuus  countries  for  carrying  wine 
(of.  Matt.  ix.  17,  Mark  ii.  22,  Luke  v.  37). 

wine-stone,  s,  a  deposit  of  crude  tartar 
oraigal,  wliicli  settles  on  the  sides  and  bot- 
toms of  wine-caslcs. 

wine-taster,  s. 

1.  A  person  employed  to  taste  and  judge 
the  quality,  &c.,  of  wines  for  purchasers. 

2.  A  valinch  (q.v.).  A  burette  will  answer 
■for  taking  a  siimple  from  a;  bottle, 

wine-vault,  s. 

1.  A  vault  in  which  wine  is  stored  in  casks. 

2.  A  name  fiequently  assumed  by  ptiblic- 
hoiises  where  the  wine  and  other  liquors  are 
served  at  the  bar  or  at  taljles.  (Generally  in 
the  pluial  form.) 

"  A  peculiar  fragrance  was  borne  npon  the  breeze  u 
If  apaaaiu^;  f.iiry  hud  hli;ci>ughtid,  and  Ii»d  previuusily 
been  tu  a  ■wine-oaults."~Dic/ci:iis :  Jitirtni  C'Uuzzluwit, 
ch.  XXV. 

wine-warrant,  s.  A  warrant;  to  the 
keepeiuf  a  bonded  wareliouse  fur  the  delivery 
of  wine. 

wine-whey,  ».  A  mixture  of  wine,  milk, 
and  water. 

•  wine,  v.t.  [Wine,  s.]  To  supply  or  provide 
witli  wiue. 

■f  wine'-blb-ber,  s.  [Eng.  loine,  s.,  and  bib- 
ber.] One  who  drinks  much  wine  ;  a  great 
drinker. 

i  wine '-bib -bin  g,  s.  [Eng.  wine,  s.,  and 
lihbing.]  The  piactice  of  indulging  freely  in 
wine. 

"  He  was  not  con  tent  with  lecturing  and  wivebibbing, 
bat  must  also  bi  kt^  to  cunspiriut,'."— t'-  ^.  Lewes  :  Hist, 
of  J'iulosojjhi/,  ii.  41. 

*wine'-s6iir,  s.    [Eng.  wine,  s.,  and  3owr(l).J 
Bot.  £  liort. :  A  variety  of  Prunits  domtstica, 
the  Wild  Plum. 

wing,   •wenge,   *winge,   *wyng, 
*  wynge,  s.     [Icel.  vamgr  =  a  wing  ;   Dan. 
&  Sw.  vinge.     A  nasalized  form  from   the 
same  root  as  wag  (q.v.).]. 
L  OrdiTUtry  Language: 

1.  Literally: 

(1)  In  the  same  sense  as  TI.  3. 

(2)  Tlie  act  or  manner  of  flying;  passage  by 
flying;  flight. 

"  The  crow  makes  toing  to  the  rooky  wood." 

Shakctp.  :  ilacbalh.  Hi.  2. 

*  <3)  A  bird. 

"  To  whose  sound  chaste  toivgx  obey." 

Shaketp. :  Phenix  *  Turtle,  4. 

2,  Figuratively: 

(1)  Something  whinh  moves  with  a  wing- 
like motion,  or  which  receives  a  wing-like 


motion  from  the  action  of  the  air,  as  a  fan 
used  to  winnow  grain,  the  vane  or  sail  of  a 
windmill,  the  feather  of  an  arrow,  the  sail  of 
a  ship,  &c. 

*  (2)  Applied  to  the  front  leg  or  shoulder  of 
some  quadrupeds, 


"  Suiile  at  our  wing  ot  a  rabbit." 
Norfolk,  ii,  i24. 


-FuXlar:  Worthier: 


(3)  A  leaf  of  a  gate  or  double-door. 

(4)  Used  emblematically  of 

(a)  Swiftness,  or  of  anything  that  carries 
the  mind  upwards  or  along;  means  of  fliglit 
or  rapid  motion :  as,  Fear  lent  wings  to  his 
night. 

*  (&)  Care  or  protection.  (Often  used  in  the 
plural.) 

'.'.J"  tlie  shadow  o(  thy  wingi  will  I  rejoice."— /"aalm 

(6)  A  shoulder-knot  or  small  epaulette. 
II.  Technically: 

1.  Architecture: 

_  (1)  A  side  projection  of  a  building  on  one 
Bide  of  the  central  or  main  portion. 
(2)  A  wing-wall  (q.v.). 

2.  Bot. :  [Ala,  II.  1.]. 

3.  Comparative  Anatomy : 

(1)  One  of  the  organs  of  flight  in  Insects. 
The  wings,  of  whii'h  there  are  normally  two 
pairs,  are  extensions  of  tlie  tliorax,  developed 
from  sac-like  dilatjitions  of  the  integument, 
which  come  in  contact  and  adhere  when  the 
insect  lias  arrived  at  maturity.  They  are 
traversed  and  supported  by  nervures.  [Ner- 
vuHE,  3.]  The  wings  of  Insects  differ  greatly 
in  their  character,  and  form  a  criterion  for 
classiCicatiou.     [Inseuta.] 

(2)  One  of  the  anterior  liinbs  of  Birds,  which 
are  honi'dngnus  witii  the  fore  limbs  of  the 
Mammalia.  The  wingis  supported  by  theann 
{humeriis),fore-a.rm(cubiti(s),a,]\(\hi\m]  (maims), 
and  isnormallyfnrnislu'd  thronglioutitslengtii 
with  a  range  of  elastic  quills  greaLly  extending 


1.    BONES  AND   2.    FEATEIERS   OF  WINO    OF   BIRD, 

1.  a  Humerus;  b.  Cubitus;  c.  Ulna;  d.  Kadiua;  e. 
Nanus,  or  hand  ;  /,  Caii-iua;  g,  ft.  i.  MetacHVpus;  k. 
Pollex,  01-  llunnl>:  I.  Second  digit;  m.  Third  diyit, 

2,  A.  FeHthers  of  the  ni.inus,  or  priiiiary  quills;  b. 
Feathers  of  the  culiitua,  oi-  secondary  iiiiilla;  c.  Cu- 
■verts  of  the  luanua,  or  priniiuy-L-uverU;  d.  Lesser 
priiuary-covert* ;  e.  Co\eits  uf  the  tuhitua,  or  ae- 
cundnry-rovtrts ;  f.  JK-diaii  coverts :  (i.  Lesser  co- 
verts ;  H.  Fealhei's  of  the  thumb,  or  bastard  wing, 

its  surfjice  and  consequent  resistance  to  tlie 
air.  In  the  vast  UKijoiity  of  the  Carimitai  the 
wings  are  true  organs  uf  flight,  but  in  the  Im- 
peiines  tliey  are  modiHed  tostrveas  awimniing 
oi'gans,  wlien  the  featliers  with  which  they  are 
covered  closely"iesemble  scales  |  Penguin,  1.] ; 
in  the  Ratitae  tliey  iire  mere  aids  in  running, 
as  in  tlie  ostriches,  or  are  functionless,  as  in 
the  AjiterygidiE. 

(3)  The  term  wing  is  loosely  applied  to  the 
wing-membrane  (q.v.)  of  Bats  and  of  the  ex- 
tinct Pterodactyls.     [PATAtiiuM.] 

4.  Fort. :  The  longer  side  of  a  crown  or 
horn  work  uniting  it  to  the  main  work. 

t5.  Geol. :  One  of  the  slopes  of  an  anticlinal. 

6.  Hydraulic  Engineering : 

(1)  An  extension  endways  of  a  dam,  some- 
times at  an  angle  with  the  main  portion. 

(2)  A  side  dam  on  a  river  shore  to  contract 
the  channel. 

7.  Mach. :  A  thin,  broad  projection,  as  the 
wings  of  a  gudgeon,  which  keep  it  from  turn- 
ing in  the  wooden  shaft  of  which  it  forms  the 

pivot.      [WiNG-GUDGEON.] 

8.  Milit. :  One  of  the  extreme  divisions  or 
two  side-bodies  of  an  army,  regiment,  &c. 

9  Milling :  A  strip,  commonly  of  leatlier, 
attached  to  the  skii-t  of  the  runner  to  sweep 
the  meai  inio  the  spout. 

10.  Agric. :  The  portion  of  a  ploughshare 
which  cuts  the  bottom  of  the  furrow. 

11.  Shipbuilding: 

(1)  The  sponaon  (q.v.). 

(2)  [Wtng-passage.] 

12.  Theat. :  One  of  the  sides  of  the  stage  of 
a  thentre ;    also,   one    of  the    long,  narrow 


scenes  which  till  up  the  picture  on  the  side  ol 
the  stage. 

"The  official  report  on  the  Are  stntcB  that  It  was 
caused  hy  tlie  wingg  catching  tiro  from  a  goa  Jet. 
whereby  the  whole  of  the  scenery  on  the  stage  was 
aliJiu»t  immediately  afterwards  euveluijed  lufhuues," 
—■Eclui,  March  24,  1888, 

13.  Vehicles:  The  side  or  displayed  poition 
of  a  dashboard. 
If  1.  On  or  upon  the  wing: 

(1)  Flying;  inflight. 

"Birds  are  said  to  be  fairly  numerous  and  strong 
upon  the  wing.''—Dailg  Telngrapk,  Sept.  8,  1885, 

(2)  Speeding  to  the  object ;  on  the  road, 
"  When  I  liad  seen  this  hot  love  on  the  wing," 

Shakegp.  :  Haiilct,  il.  2. 

2.  V-pon  the  wings  of  Vie  vjind:  With  the 
utmost  speed  or  haste. 

3.  Wing  and  wing: 

Nnvl. :  Said  of  a  fore-and-aft  vessel  going 
before  the  wind,  with  her  fore-sail  hanU-d  over 
to  one  side  and  main-sail  to  the  other  side. 

Wing-case,  s.    [Elytron,  1.] 

wing-compass,  s.  a  joiner's  compass 
witli  an  arc-shaped  piece  whicli  passes  tlnougli 
the  oiipf>site  leg  and  is  clamped  by  a  set-screw. 

wing-cover,  s.    [Elytron,  1.] 

wing-coverts,  s.  pi. 

Comp.  Anat.:  The  smaller  wing-feathers  ot 
birds ;  the  tectiices.  [See  illustration  2  undei 
Wing,  s.,  II.  3.  (2).] 

*  wing-footed,  «. 

1.  Having  wings  on  the  feet ;  hence,  swift- 
footed. 

"  Wing-footed  messenger  of  Jove's  command." 

Cowper  :  Elegit  iL 

2.  Swift ;  moving  or  passing  with  rapidity  : 
as,  wing-footed  time. 

wing  -  gudgeon,  s.  A  metallic  shaft 
forming  a  journal  for  water  or  other  wheels 
having  wooiien  axles.  The  wings  are  let  into 
the  eiiJs  of  the  wood  and  confined  by  wrought- 
iron  bands,  put  on  hot,  which  become  tight 
by  slirinking. 

Wing-handed,  a. 

Zool.  :  Cheiropterous  CQ-v.). 

"  The  animals  belonging  to  this  leing-hnnded  family 
embrace  thuse  which  couie  under  the  genus  Vespertllio 
of  Liiiiiaius."— i'Mf?.  Cyclop.  (Zoul.),  i.  Oesi. 

wing-membrane,  s. 

Comp.  Anat. :  The  thin,  lenthery  membrane 
which  extends  between  the  fore  and  hind 
limbs  of  bats. 

wing-passage,  a. 

Shipbuild. :  Apassage-waynround  the  cabins 
of  the  orlop-deck  in  ships  of  war,  to  allow 
access  to  the  ship's  bide  for  repairing  during 
action. 

wing-rail, '  s.    [Guard-rail.  ] 

wing-shell,  5. 

t  1.  An  elytron.    (Grew.)    [Elytron,  1.] 
2,  Zool. :  A  po]ndar  name  An-  any  animal  or 

shell  of  the  families  Aviculidse  or  Strombidae, 

or  of  the  class  Pteropoda. 

Wing-stroke,  *.  The  stroke  or  sweep  of 
a  wing. 

*  Wing-swift,  a.    Of  rapid  flight. 
Wing-transom,  s.    [Transom,  s.,4.] 
wing-wale,  s. 

Shipbvild.  :  The  sponson-rim  (q.v.).  [WtnOj 

a.,  II.  11.] 

Wing-'wall,  s.  One  of  the  lateral  walls 
of  an  abutment,  which  form  a  su|iport  and 
protection  thereto,  to  jireveiit  the  access  of 
water  to  the  rear  and  act  as  breast-walls  to 
support  the  bank. 

wing,  v.t.  &  i.    [Wing,  s.] 
A,  Transitive  : 

1.  To  furnish  with  wings  ;  to  enable  to  fly. 

2.  To  enable  or  cause  to  move  with  celerity, 
as  in  flight. 

"  My  dreaininiJfear  with  storms  hath  wingd  the  wind. ' 
liyrou:  Cormir.  i.  14. 

3.  To  supply  with  side  parts  or  divisions, 
as  an  army,  a  house,  &c. 

"  The  main  battle  .  .  . 
Shall  be  well  winged  witli  our  chiefest  horse," 

Shnkesp. :  Jiichanl  III.,  v.  8. 

4.  To  transport  by  fiiglit ;  to  cause  to  fly, 
as  on  wings,     (In  this  sensp,  reflexively.) 

"For  tliis  he  wing'd  him  back." 

Moore  :   Veiled  Pro/ihet  of  IChoraitatt. 


boil,  bo^;  poiit,  jd^l;  cat,  ^ell,  chorus,  9hin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist.    -ii&g« 
-oian.  -tian  =  shan.    -tion,  -sion  =  shuu;  -tion,  -@ion  =  zhun.    -oious,  -tious,  -sious  =  shus.    -ble.  -die,  &c.  -  bel,  d^L 
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5.  To  traverse  in  flying;  to  move  or  pass 
thi'ough  in  fiiglit. 

"Tlie  crows  aiiU  chouRhs  that  winfj  the  luidwuy  air,' 
tihiikes/J.  :  Lear,  iv.  6. 

6.  To  direct  in  flight  or  by  flying ;  to  pass 
over  witli  great  rapidity. 

"The  first  bold  javelin  .  .  .  wivg'd  Ob  course." 
Pope :  Homer  ;  Iliiui  xiv.  466. 

T.  To  cut  off  the  wing  oi-  wings  of. 

8.  To  wound  with  shot  in  the  wiiit^  ;  by  ex- 
tension, to  disable  a  bird  \\  ithout  kilhng  it. 

"■I'he  one  I  kucttked  over  wiia  only  toinged.'— Field, 
Dee.  19,  1885. 

9.  To  disable  a  limb  of ;  to  wound  in  the 
arm. 

'"All  right,'  said  Mr.  Snotlgrftsa,  'be  ateady  and 
Virig  \\\.ia.' — Dickens  :  Pickwick,  ch.  IL 

B.  Intrans. :  To  fly  ;  to  exert  the  power  of 
flight. 

■'Uiielean  volturea,  sulkily  vtinging  over  ths  flat." 
—Field,  UtC.  17,  1887. 

t  To  witig  a  flight :  To  proceed  by  flying ; 
to  fly. 

winged,  a.    [Eng.  wing,  s. ;  -cd.] 
L  Ordinary  Langiuige: 

I.  Furnislied  with  wings. 

*'  Whom  the  wing'd  hai-py,  swift  Podargt,  bore." 
Pope  :  Homer  ;  Jliatl  xvi.  184. 

•  2.  Fanned  with  wings ;  swanning  with 
wings. 

"  The  winged  air  dark  with  plumes. " 

Miltim :  Comtu,  780. 

3.  Feathered,  as  an  aiTow. 

*  4.  Soaring  on  wings  or  as  oa  wings  ;  soar- 
ing, lofty,  eleviited,  sublime. 

"  How  winged  the  aeiitiinent  that  virtue  Ib  to  be  fol- 
lowed for  its  own  sake,  Ijecauae  its  esseuce  ladiviue." — 
J.  a.  ILtrfoot.    (  Webster,) 

5.  Swift,  i-iipid  ;  passing  or  moving  quickly. 

"  Those  winged  words  like  arrows  sped." 

Byron  :  Bride  of  Abydot,  L  8L 

II.  Technically : 

1.  Bot.  &  Zool. :  Alated  (q.v.). 

2.  Her. :  Represented  with  winyj,  or  having 
wings  of  a  ditl'erent  colour  from  the  body. 

winged-buU,  s. 

Arch. :  An  architectural  decoration  of  fre- 
quent occurrence  in  am-ient  Assyrian  temples, 
wli(!ve  winged  human-headed  bulls  and  lions 
of  colossal  .size  usually  guarded  Ihe  portals. 
They  were  evitlently  typical  of  the  union  of 
the  greatest  intellectual  and  physical  powers. 

winged-horse,  ».    [Pj^gasus.] 
winged-lion,  s.  The  symbol  of  the  evan- 
geli.=!t    tit.    Mark,  a'lnpted    ns    the    heraldic 
device  of  the  Venetian  republic,  when    St. 


[Tetkaqono- 


WINGED   Lies. 

Kark  supplanted  St.  Theodore  as  the  patron 
eaint  of  Venice.  A  celebrated  bronze  figure 
of  tlie  winged  lion  of  St.  M;irk,  surmounting  a 
mai,'nilicentred  granite  cotunm  formed  out  of 
a  single  block,  stands  in  the  Piazzetta  of  St. 
Mark  at  Venice. 

winged-pea,  s. 

Bot.  :   Tetragonolobus  edulis. 

LOBUS.] 

wing'-er,  s.    [Wing,  s.] 

Navt. :  A  smnller  watar-cask  stowed  in  a 
vessvjl's  hold  where  the  sides  contract  fore 
and  aft,  .nnd  are  relatively  smaller  than  those 
amidships. 

Wing'-less,  a.     [Eng.  wing;   -less.]     Having 
no  wings.     Used  in  Natural  Science— 

(1)  Of  hirils  in  which  the  fnrelimhs  are  ab- 
sent, as  was  probably  the  case  in  the  genera 
Diiiornis  and  M«ionnrnis. 

"  ProF.  Xf  wtnii  thinks  that  they  wpre  aliaolutely 
vringleia."—  H'lil/tice  :  Geog.  Dist.  Anim.,  ii.  ;(08. 


(2)  Of  birds  in  which  the  forelimbs  are  rudi- 
mentary and  unlitted  for  flight.  These  include 
all  the  Struthiones  (q.v.),  and  the  Inipennes, 
or  Penguins.  Often  applied  specifically  to 
the  Apterygid£e(q.v.). 

"A  pai>er  was  read  on  toingleas  birds."— J^Tature, 
May  14,  1885.  p.  46. 

(3)  Of  insects,  as  a  translation  of  Aptera 
(q.v.);  more  generally  applied  to  those  forms 
in  which  the  wings  are  rudimentary  or  want- 
ing owing  to  sex  or  modification  of  sex. 

wing'-let,  s.  [Eng.  wing,  s. ;  dimin.  snff.  -let.] 
A  little  wing,  specifically,  the  bastard  wing  of 
a  bird,  or  the  rudimentary  wing  of  some  in- 
sects. 

"  When  he  took  off  tha  loinglett,  either  wholly  or, 
partially,  the  iiuzzing  ceased. "—A'irii/  <fr  Spenc*  :  £n- 
tomo/vgg,  ii.  382. 

•wing'-j?,  a.     [Eng.  wing,  s.  ;  -y.] 

1.  Having  wings.  (The  Globe  edition  ot 
Spenser  reads  winged.) 

"  Fale  of  hue  and  vringy  heeled." 

Spemer:  F.  (i..  III.  lii.  10. 

2.  Rapid,  swift. 

"  With  wingy  speed  outatrip  the  eastern  wind." 

Aditison  :  Void ;  Uttiry  of  Phaeton. 

3.  Soaring  as  if  on  wings  ;  airy,  volatile, 
vain. 

"  Those  wi7i(7y  mysteries  and  airy  subtleties  in  reli- 
gion,"— Urowne :  Heligio  JUedici,  sect.  9. 

wink,  *  winke,  **  wynk,  *  wynke,  v,i.  &  t, 
[A.S,  tuiiician ;  cogn.  with  lyan-coi  =  waver- 
ing, and  Eng.  wench  (q.v.);  O.  Dut.  wincken, 
wencken  =  to  wink  ;  wanckel  =  unsteady ; 
wanck  =  a  moment,  an  instant,  lit.  =  the, 
twinkling  of  an  eye;  Icel.  uanA'a  =  to  wink, 
to  rove  ;  Dan.  mnfcc  =  to  beckon;  Sw.  viiilca 
=  to  beckon,  to  wink;  M.  H.  Ger.  winken ; 
Ger.  winken  —  to  nod,  to  make  a  sign.  From 
the  same  root  come  wince,  winch,  winkle.] 

A.  Intransitive : 
I.  Literally: 

I.  To  close  and  open  the  eyelids  quickly 
and  involuntarily  ;  to  blink,  to  nictitate. 

"  I  have  not  winked  since  I  saw  these  sights." — 
Skakesp. :  Winters  Tale,  lii.  3. 

*  2.  To  close  the  eyes  ;  to  shut  the  eyelids 
so  as  not  to  see. 

"And  I  will  wfnft;  so  shall  the  day  seem  night." 
ShiiKesp. :  Venus  A  AUo7ii8,  121. 

3.  To  give  asigniticantsign  by  a  motion  of 
the  eyelids. 

"You  saw  my  master  wJnfc  and  laugh  upon  you?" 
Shakesp. :  Taming  of  the  IShrew,  iv.  4, 

II.  Figuratively : 

1.  To  twinkle;  to  glimmer  with  dubious 
light 

"  The  tapers  wink,  the  chieftains  shrink." 

Byron:  Oscar  of  Alva, 

2.  To  seem  or  affect  not  to  see  ;  to  wilfully 
shut  tlie  eyes  or  take  no  notice ;  to  over- 
look, as  something  not  perfectly  agreeable, 
or  which  one  does  not  wish  to  see;  to  con- 
nive.   (Followed  by  at.) 

"  And  the  times  of  this  ignorance  God  winked  at." 
—Acts  xvii.  30. 

B.  Trans, :  To  close  and  open  rapidly,  as 
the  eyelids  :  as,  to  wink  one's  eye. 

wink,  s.     [Wink,  v.] 

1.  The  act  of  closing  the  eyelids  rapidly. 

"  As  well  as  the  wtnk  of  an  eye." 

Ben  Jonson  :  Cynthia's  /levels,  v.  3. 

2.  A  hint  or  sign  given  by  shutting  the  eye 
with  a  significant  cast. 

"  Nod,  wink,  and  laughter  all  were  o'er." 

Scott :  Lord  nf  the  Isles,  I.  81. 

3.  No  more  time  than  is  necessary  to  shut 
the  eyes. 

"  In  a  wirik  the  false  love  turns  to  hate." 

Tennyson  :  Merlin  &  Viirien,  701. 

%  Forty  winks:  A  short  nap.  (Colloquial S 
humorous.) 

wink-a-peep,  wink-and-peep,  s. 

Bot. :  The  Scarlet  Pimpernel,  AnagalHs  ar- 
vensvi.  So  named  because  the  flower  closes 
or  winks  on  damp  days,  while  opening  or 
peeping  again  when  the  weather  becomes  fine. 
Called  also  "Wincopipe.  (Britten  &  Holland.) 
wink'-er,  s.    [Eng,  vjink,  v. ;  -cr.] 

1.  One  who  winks. 

'*  A  set  of  noddPFJ),  winkers,  and  whisperers,  whose 
business  is  to  strangle  all  others'  ofTspriUB  of  wit  in 
their  birth."— /"ope.    {Todd.) 

2.  A  blinker  (q.v.). 

t  winker-muscle,  s.     (See  extract.) 

"  The  fixed  point  of  attachment  of  the  7uinkfr-m,itf 
cT^  {orbii-idnris  paJ pebrarum)  is  to  the  inner  aide  of 
the  run  of  the  orbit."— J'ourn.  Anlhrop.  Jnstit.,  iv.  244. 
(Kotp.) 


Wink'-ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.     [Wink,  v.] 

A.  &  B.  Aspr.  par.  t&partidpi  adj, !  (See  the 
verb). 
C.  As  subst. :  The  act  of  one  who  winks  J  a 

wink. 

t  Like  winking :  Very  rapidly ;  very  quickly 
and  with  vigour.    (Co/iog.) 

"  Nod  away  at  hliu,  If  you  please,  like  wfnWnJ."— 
Dickens :  Great  Expectations,  ch.  xx.i 

•  wink'-ing-ly.  adv.  [Eng.  winldng;  -ly.'\ 
Like  one  who  winks  ;  with  the  eye  almost 
closed. 

"  He  vieweth  it  uffnkingly,  as  those  do  that  are  pop- 
blind."— PeacAam  ;  071  Drawing. 

win'-kle,  s.  [A.S.  wincle,]  A  kind  of  shell- 
fish •;  the  periwinkle. 

wink'-ler-ite,  s.  [After  Dr.  C.  Winkler ;  sufll 
-ite  (Mln.).] 

Min. :  An  amorphous  mineral  occurring 
with  various  other  species  at  Pria,  near 
Motril,  Spain.  Hardness,  S'O;  sp.  gr.,  3-432; 
colour,  blnish-  to  violet-black ;  streak,  dark- 
brown  ;  fracture,  conchoidal.  Analyses 
showed  a  compound  of  an  arsenate  of  cobalt 
and  copper  mixed  with  a  carbonate.  A  very 
doubtful  species. 

wink'-wortk-ite,  s.  [After  Winkworth, 
Nova  Scotia,  where  found  ;  snff.  -ite  (Min.).^ 

Min. :  A  mineral  described  by  H.  How  as 
occurring  in  nodules  imbedded  in  gypsum. 
Hardness,  2  to  3 ;  lustre,  gli-stening ;  colourless 
to  white.  Analyses  yield  varying  proportions 
of  sulphuric,  boracic  and  silicic  acids,  with 
the  lime  and  water  fairly  constant.  Probably 
a  mixture, 

win-le,  6*.  [See  def.]  A  corruption  of  windle 
(q.v.). 

win'-na.,  s.  [Guianan  name.]  A  layer  of  the 
dried  6ark  of  Lecythis  Ollaria,  used  in  Guiana 
as  wrappers  for  cigarettes.    (Treas.  of  Bot.) 

win'-n^,  wuu'-na,  v.i.  [See  def.]  Will  not. 
(Scotch.) 

*  win'-na-ble,  a.  [Eng.  win  ; -able.]  Capabl* 

of  being' won  or  gained. 


*  winne,  v.t.  &  i.    [Win,  v.] 

win'-ner,  s.  [Eng.  win,  v.  ;  -er,]  One  who 
wins  or  gains  by  success  in  any  contest  Of 
competition ;  a  victor. 

"  The  event 
Is  yet  to  name  the  winner." 

Sltakesp. :  Cymbeline,  IIL  & 

win'-nihg,  *  wyn-nynge,  pr.  par., «,.,  &  «, 
[Win,  v.] 

A,  As  pr,  par. :  (See  the  verb). 

B,  As  adj. :  Attractive ;  adapted  to  g^n 
favour ;  charming. 

"  Her  smile,  her  speech,  with  winning  swajr.** 

Scoct:  Lady  of  the  Lake,  li.  Vk 

C,  As  substantive : 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  The  act  of  gaining. 

"  Tlie  winning  and  flnall  ruine  of  Numantla.'*— A 
ITolland:  PUnie,  bk.  xxxiii,,  ch.  xi. 

2.  The  sum  won  in  any  game  or  competition, 
(Usually  in  the  plural.) 

"  A  friendly  trial  of  skill,  and  the  winnings  to  b* 
laid  out  iu  an  entertainment."  —  Conjreve.  Doubit 
Dealer,  ii. 

II.  Mining: 

1.  A  new  opening.     [Coal-minino,  B.] 

2.  A  portion  of  a  coal-field  to  be  worked. 

winning-hazard,  a.    [Hazard,  s.,  II.J 

winning-post,  s.  A  post  or  goal  in  a 
race-Course,  the  passing  of  which  determinea 
the  issue  of  the  race. 

\^n'-ning-l;^,  adv.  [Eng.  winning;  -ly.]  In 
a  winning  or  attractive  manner;  charuiingly, 

win-nock,  win'-dock,  «.  [See  def.]  A 
window.    (Scotch.) 

Win' -now,   *wlnde-wen,  *wyne-wen, 
Winow,  v.t.   &  i.       [A.S.  wiTidwian,   from 
wind  =  wind  (1),  s. ;  cf.  Icel.  vima,  from  vindr 
=  wind  ;  Lat,  ventilo,  from  ventv^  =  wind.] 
A.  Transitive: 

1.  Lit.:  To  separate  and  drive  the  chaff  from 
by  means  of  wind. 

"  In  the  sun  your  golden  s^ain  display, 
And  thrash  it  out  and  winnow  it  by  day." 

Dryden :   I'irgil ;  Oeorgic  I.  40ft. 


&te,  f^t,  f^e,  amidst,  what,  f^,  father ;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there ;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;  go,  pSt^ 
or,  wore,  wqU;  work,  who,  son ;  mute,  cub,  ciire,  vinite,  cur,  rule,  full ;  try.  Syrian,    ee.  ce  —  e ;  ey  =  a. ;  qu  =  kw. 
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2.  Figuratively: 

'  (1)  To  fan  ;  to  beat  as  ■'vith  wings. 

"  With  quick  fan 
Winnoun  the  buxoui  aii."        Milton:  P.  L.,  v.  270. 

(2)  To  examine;  to  sift;  to  try,  as  for  the 
purpose  of  separating  falseliood  from  truth, 
good  from  bad. 

„^  "  If  some  be  friends. 

They  mny  witli  wiae  be  wmnow'd" 

Dryden  :  Jiwi  Sebastian,  11. 1. 

B.  Tntrans. :  To  separate  cliaff  from  coin. 
"  iVinnow  uot  with  every  v/intL'—Ecclus.  v.  9. 

Win'-now-er,  s.  [Eng.  winnow  ;  ~er.]  One 
wlio  winnows  ;  a  winnowing  machine. 

'  As  a  vrlnnower  poiirgetU  the  chaff  from  the  corne." 
—  UduL:  Luko,    (Pref.) 

win'-now-ing,  pr.  par.  or  a.    [Winnow.] 

winnowing-machine,  s.  A  tnacliine 
in  which  grain  is  cleansed  from  chatf,  dirt, 
grass-speds,  dust,  &c.,  by  being  subjected  to 
a  shaking  action  on  riiidles  find  sieves  in 
suL-cessioii,  whilst  an  artihcial  blast  of  wind 
is  dri\'en  against,  it  on  and  throngli  the  sieves, 
and  as  it  falls  from  one  to  another. 

Win'-row,  a,  &  V.    ["Wind-row,] 

Win'-sejr,  a.    [Wincey.] 

'^rin'-some,  *  win'-som»  a.  [A.S.  wynsum 
=  delightful,  Irom  wyn  =  joy,  delight,  from 
wun-,  stem  of  pn.  par.  of  winiian  =  Ui  win, 
with  suff.  -Sinn.  =  Eng.  -some.\ 

1.  Lively;  pretty;  of  engaging  appearance ; 
attractive. 

"  Tliis  toinaome  young  gentleman's  horae,  thst'a  just 
come  fme  the  North."— StaW ;   i\' averlei/,  ch.  xxx. 

2.  Cheerful,  meriy,  gay.    (Prov.) 

Vm'-soxne-ness,  s.  fEng.  winsome;  -ness.] 
The  quality  or  slate  nf  being  winsome ;  attrac- 
tiveness, winningness. 

win'-ter  (1),  *  wyn-ter,  s.  &  o.  [A.S.  winter 
=  a  winter,  a  year  (pi.  wintei',  wintrii)  ;  cogn. 
with  Dut.  winter;  Icel.  vetr ;  O.  icel.  vettr, 
vittr;  Diin.  &  S\v.  vinter ;  O.  H.  Ger.  vnutar; 
Ger.  winter;  Goth,  tcinirtts.  Probably  a 
nasalised  foi-m  allied  to  wet  (q.v.).J 

A.  As  siibstantive : 

1.  The  (jold  season  of  the  year.  Astrono- 
mically considered,  winter  begins  in  nortliern 
latitudes  when  tlie  sun  enters  the  sign  of 
Capricorn,  or  at  the  solstice  about  December 
21,  and  ends  at  the  equinox  in  March  ;  but 
Jn  its  ordinary  sense  it  is  taU(^,n  to  include  the 
months  of  Deet;mljer,  January,  and  February. 
[Season,  1.] 

"Winter's  not  gone  yet,  if  the  wikl  geese  fly  th'it  way," 
Shakesi). :  Lear,  ii.  4. 

2.  A  year.  The  part  being  used  (in  the" 
aame  sense  as  sum-iner)  for  the  whole. 

"  He  seemed  some  8e\  enty  winters  old." 

IScotC:  Lay  of  the  LuBt  Mhittrel,  ii.  19. 

*  3.  Used  as  an  emblem  of  any  cheerless 
citnation,  as  pnverty,  misfortune,  destitution, 
old  age,  or  deatii. 

"  Now  is  the  winter  of  onr  discontent 
Made  glorluiiu  auiiiiiier  by  this  sun  of  YorT(." 

Shakesjj. :  Itichiird  III.,  i.  1. 

4.  The  part  of  a  printing-press  which  sus- 
tains the  cairiage. 

5.  An  implement  made  to  bang  on  the  front 
of  a  grate  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  a  tea- 
kettle or  the  like  warm. 

6.  Tlie  last  portion  of  corn  brought  home  at 
the  end  <»f  harvest,  or  the  state  of  liaving  all 
the  grain  on  a  fiiiiii  reaped  and  inned  ;  also, 
the  rural  fetist  held  in  celebration  of  the  iu- 
gatheiing  of  the  crop.    {Scotch.) 

B,  As  adj.  :  Pertaining,  relating,  or  suit- 
eble  to  winter ;  winterly ;  wintry. 

'  Wi/nfir    garuieiiti  ...  are   finally    put   on  one 
ide.'  —DailH  Telegraph,  March  15,  1838. 

Winter-aconite,  5. 

Bot,  :  The  genus  Eranthis  (q.v.);  specially 
E.  kyemalis.  So  called  from  flowering  in 
mill  wi  nter.    (Prior.) 

winter-apple,  s.  An  apple  that  keeps 
■well  in  winter,  or  that  does  not  ripen  till 
winter. 

Winter-assizes,  s.pl. 

Law  :  Assizes  held  in  winter.  The  Winter 
Assizes  Act,  39.  40  Vict,  c.  57,  allows  counties 
to  be  combined  by  Order  of  Council  for  winter 
assizes,  that  prisoners  may  more  speedily  be 
brought  to  trial.   {Engli3h.) 

winter-barley,  s.  A  kind  of  barley 
flown  111  autumn. 


*  winter  -  beaten,  u.  Harassed  by 
wintry  or  severe  weather. 

"Hia  owiie  winter-beaten  flooke."— Spenaer ;  Shep- 
heards  Calender ;  Jan.  {Arg.) 

Winter-bloom,  s. 

Bot.  :  Hamamelis  virginica.  So  named  be- 
cause its  flowers  appear  late  in  autumn,  while 
tlie  leaves  are  falling.    [Hamamelis.] 

winter-cherry,  a. 

Botany : 

1.  Physalis  Alkekengi;  a  downy  herb,  with 
a  creeping,  perennial  root,  ovate,  delloid 
leaves,  an  inflated,  reddish-yellow  calyx,  a 
campanulate-rotate  corolla  of  a  dirty  white 
colour,  and  m  red  fruit.  So  named  from  its 
red,  cherry-like  btrry,  so  conspicuous  in  win- 
ter.   {Prior.)    [Alkekengi,  Physalis.] 

2.  Solanum  Pseudo-capsicum. 

3.  Cardiospermum  JIalicacabum.     [Cardio- 

SPERMUM.] 

winter-circuit,  a 

Law :  A  circuit  for  the  holding  of  winter 
assizes  (q.v.). 

Winter-citron,  «.    A  sort  of  pear. 

*  winter-clad,  a.  Clothed  for  winter ; 
warmly  clad.    {Tennyson:  Princess,  ii.  105.) 

winter-cough,  s.  A  popular  name  for 
chronic  bronchi  Lis.     [Bronchitis.] 

winter-crack,  s. 

Bot. :  A  small  green  plum  or  bullace,  which 
ripens  very  late. 

winter-cress,  s, 

Bot.  :  The  genus  Barbarea,  specially  B. 
prcecox.     [Belleisle-cress.] 

winter-crop,  s.  A  crop  wh  ich  will  stand 
the  severe  cold  of  winter,  or  which  may  be 
converted  into  fodder  during  the  winter. 

Winter- fallow,  s.  Ground  that  is  fal- 
lowed in  winter. 

t  winter-fauvette,  s. 

Ornith. :  Tlie  genus  Accentor  (q.v.). 

Winter  -  garden,  s.  An  ornamental 
garden  for  winter,  entirely  or  partially  co- 
vered in.  « 

Winter-grape,  *. 

Bot. :  Vitis  cordifolia,  a  North  American 
species  of  vine,  with  cordate  leaves.  It  is 
one  of  the  Fox-grapes.    [Fox-grape.] 

winter-greens,  s.  pi.  A  comprehensive 
name  for  such  greens  as  are  in  season  in  the 
wint<^r  months.  The  cliief  are  broccoli,  Brus- 
sels sijrouts,  and  Scotch  kale. 

*  Winter-ground,  v.t.  To  protect  from 
the  inclemency  of  the  wintei"  season,  like  a 
plant  covered  with  straw  or  the  dike. 

"  Furred  iiioas  besides  to  winter-ground  tliy  cnrae." 
Slidkeip. :  Ct/mbeiine,  iv.  2. 

*  Winter-gull,  winter-mew,  s. 

Ornith.  :  (See  extract], 

"  TliQ  Common  Gull  [Lnrus  canus}\n  the  immftture 
state  h)is  been  described  bytheuHine  of  the  iVinter- 
OuU."— Pennant :  Brit.  ZuoL.  ii.  182. 

winter-hellebore,  s. 

Bot.  :  Eranthis  hyennalis.  [Winter-aconite.] 

winter-kill,  v.t.  To  kill  by  the  inclem- 
ency of  the  weather  in  winter  ;  as,  To  winter- 
kill wheat  or  clover.    (Amer.) 

t  winter -lodge,  winter-lodgment,  5. 

Bot. :  A  bud  or  bulb  protecting  nn  embryo 
or  very  J'oung  slioot  from  injury  during  the 
winter.     [Hibrrnacle,  II.  1.] 

*  winter-love,  *.  Cold,  conventional,  or 
insincere  love. 

"  Makhig  a  little  winter-love  in  a  dark  comer."— Ben 
Jonaan:  Discoveries. 

winter-ova,  winter-eggs,  s.  pi. 

The  ova  or  eggs  of  many  insects  and  other 
animals  which  are  snlBciently  hardy  to  keep 
through  the  winter  and  produce  larvee  in  the 
spring.  The  insects  which  lay  winter  egge 
usually  do  not  live  through  the  winter,  the 
•  species  being  continued  by  the  vitality  of  the 
eggs,  wbicb  endure  the  frosts  unharmed. 
[Summer-ova.] 

winter-pear,  s.  Any  pear  that  keep3 
well  in  winter,  or  that  ripens  in  winter, 

*  winter-proud,  *  winter-prowd,  a. 

Too  green  and  luxuriant  in  winter,    (P.  Hol- 
laiid :  Plinie,  bk.  xvil.  ch.  ii,) 


winter-quarters,  s.  pi  The  quarters 
of  an  army  during  the  winter  ;  a  winter  resi- 
dence Or  station. 

Winter-rig,  v.t.  To  plough  in  ridges  and 
let  lie  fallow  in  winter.    {Prov.) 

*  Winter-settle,  s.  A  winter  scat  or 
dwelling;  winter  quarters.    {Freeman.) 

winter-solstice,  s.    [Solstice.] 

winter-spice,  s. 

Bot.  :  Chimonanthus  Jragrans.  [CHiMOlf- 
anthus.] 

winter-sweet,  $. 

Bot. :  The  genus  Oritianum,  spec.  0.  liera- 
cleoticiim,  a  marjorLim  with  white  tiowera  from 
Southern  Europe. 

ivinter-weed,  s. 

Bot.  :  A  popular  name  for  any  small  weed 
in  corn  which  sur\'ive8  and  flniirislies  (iuriiig 
the  winter,  as  Stdlaria  media  (Chick weed), 
Veronica  hederifnUa,  &c.  The  hist-nanied 
species  is  so  called  from  its  bein^  the  weed 
which  spreads  most  in  winter.    {Prior.) 

winter -Wheat,  s.  Wheat  sown  in 
autumn. 

win'-ter,  *wjna-ter,  *wyn-tre,  v.t.  &  i. 
[Winter  (1),  s.] 

A,  Trans. :  To  keep,  feed,  manage,  or  main- 
tain during  the  winter. 

"  The  posaibility  of  wintering  stock,  with  atuinlmuiD 
of  roots.  '—Field,  Dae.  ai.  18B7. 

B.  Intrans. :  To  pass  the  winter;  to  hiber- 
nate.   {Isaiah  xviti.  6.) 

Win'-ter  (2),  s.    [Wintera.]  (See  compound.) 

V/inter's  bark,  s.    [Drimys.] 

'*  Win'-ter-a,  s.  [Named  after  William  Winter, 
a  captiiin  in'lhe  Royal  Navy,  who  sailed  round 
the  W(U-ld  with  Sir  Francis  Drake.] 
Bot. :  A  synonym  of  Drimys  (q.v.). 

win'-ter-ber-ry,  a.     [Eng.  wijiter  (l),  and 

berry.  ] 

Bot.  :  (1)  The  genus  Prinos  (q.v.) ;  (2)  Ilex 
vioniana. 

win-ter'-e -SB,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat,  winteria) ; 
Lat.  leui.  pi.  aiij.  auff.  -ere.] 

Bot. :  A  tribe  of  Mngnoliacefe.  Cnrpels 
whuiled  in  a  single  rn-.v;  leaves  with  pellucid 
dots,  and  often  exstipuhite. 

twitn'-ter-er,  s.  [Eng.  wni^er,  v. ; -er.]  One 
who  leLires  to  winter  quiiiters, 

"  Luxuries  deiiu'd  to  the  winterer  on  board  ship."— 
Athencsum,  March  5,  IbSG,  \).  '61^. 

win'-ter-green,  s.   [Eng.  winter,  and  green.] 
Bota  ny : 

1.  {Sing.):  (1)  The  genus  Pvrola  (q.v.); 
(2)  The  genus  Trientulis  (q.v.);  (3)  Gaul- 
iheria  procumbens. 

2.  {PL):  The  order  Pyrolacese  (q.v.).  (Lind- 
ley.) 

win'-ter-ing,  s.     [Eng.  winter  ;  -ing.) 

1,  The  act  of  one  who  winters. 

2.  Food  or  fodder  to  support  cattle  during 
the  winter. 

win'-ter-l^,    a.      [Eng.  winter  (1),   s. ;   -ly.] 

Bnch  as  is  suitable  to  winter;   of  a  wintry 

kind  ;  wintry,  cheerless,  uncomfortable,  cold, 

"Thenir  growiiifj  more  winterly."— Camden:  JIUU 

Elizubeth  (mi.  15U5J. 

t  win'-ter-tide,   s.      [Eng.  winter,  a.,   and 

tide.]    Winter  ;  the  winter  season. 

"  Fruita 
Which  in  wintertidf  aliiii.  stjir 
The  blault  earth  with  nultiiicc." 

Tennynun.   iidvi  to  Memory,  iV, 

wm'-ter-Jr,  a.  [Eng.  winter  (1),  s. ;  -t/.]  Like 
or  suittible  to  winter  ;  wiiitiy, 

win'-tle,  v.i.  [Prob.  cnnnected  with  to  wind.] 
To  stagger,  tn  reel ;  to  roll  or  tumble  gently 
over.    {Scotch.) 

witn'-tle,  s.  [Wintle,  v.]  A  staggering  mo- 
tion ;  a  gentle  rolling  tumble. 

tUe]  tumbl'd  wi'  a  wintle."       liarnti:  ITaJloweeru 

*  win'-troiis,  t*.  ['E.xig.  winter ;  -ous.]  Wintry, 
stui'iny. 

"The  more  wintrous  the  season  of  lifn  hath  beeD,''.M 
T.  Uoyd. 

^n'-trj^,  a,    [Eng.  lointer;  -y.]    Of  or  pep« 


boil,  boSl* ;  po^t,  J<$wl ;  cat,  9011,  chorus,  9hin,  bench ;  go,  gem ;  thin,  this ;  sin,  af ;  expect,  Xenophon,  e^ist.   ph  =  t 
-cian, -tian  =  sb^iif   -tiozi, -sion  =  sbun; -{ioii« -§lon==zhun.   -cioos, -tious, -sious  =  shus.  -ble, -die,  &&  =  b^l,  d$L 
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taining  to  winter ;  of  the  nature  of  winter ; 
brumal,  hyemal,  wiutery,  cotd,  clieerless. 
"  lu  vtiniry  age  to  feel  Du  chill." 

%'owper:  To  Mary. 

•win'-3^,  a.  [Eng.  mn(e);  -y.]  Having  the 
nature,  taste,  or  qualities  of  wine. 

"  See  wbetber  the  melous  will  not  be  more  winy."— 
Bacon, 

winze  <1),  «.    [Icel.  vitaa  =  to  winnow  <q.v.).] 

Mining : 

1.  A  shaft  sunk  from  one  level  to  another 
for  coniuiunieation  or  ventilation. 

2.  A  wheel  and  axle  for  hoisting. 

winze  (2),  s.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  A  curse,  an 
iiii precatiun.    (Scotch. ) 

Wipe,  *wype,  v.t  [A.S.  wipian  =  to  m-pe, 
from  a  hypothetical  wip  =  a  wisp  of  straw  ; 
cf.  Low  Ger.  wiep  =  a  wisp  of  straw,  a  rag 
to  wipe  anything  with.]    [Wrsp.] 

1,  To  rub  with  something  soft  for  cleaning ; 
to  clean  by  gentle  rubbing. 

*'  Hire  over  lipue  wived  abe  so  clene." 

Chaucer :  C.  T.,  l&i.    (Prol.) 

2.  To  strike  or  bmsh  off  gently.  (Often 
with  away,  from,  of,  up,  &c.) 

*'  }yifnna  the  tears  from  ber  euffiised  eyes." 

Spenser :  F.  q..  III.  vU.  10. 

•3.  To  cleanse,  as  from  evil  practices  or 
abuses.    (2  Kings  xxi.  13.) 

4.  To  efface,  to  obliterate,  to  remove. 

"  One  who  wUl  wipe  your  sorrow  from  your  eyea." 
Tltomson  :  Cast/e  of  Indolence,  ii.  70. 

*  5.  To  cheat,  to  defraud,  to  trick.  (With 
out.) 

"  The  next  bordering  lords  commonly  encroach  one 
upon  auotber,  aa  one  is  stronger,  or  lie  still  iu  wait  to 
wipe  tbeiii  out  of  their  lauds."— S/ienBcr ;  State  ((f 
I  ret  ami. 

^  1.  To  wipe  o.way :  To  remove  by  rubbing 
or  tersion  ;  hence,  figuratively,  to  remove,  to 
remove  or  take  away  generally. 

2.  To  wipe  one's  eye  : 

(1)  Trans. :  To  shoot  game  which  another 
has  missed  ;  hence,  to  obtain  an  advantage  by 
Buperior  activity.    {Slang.) 

(2)  Intraiis:  To  take  another  drink.  (Slang.) 

3.  To  wlpe_out:  To  efface,  to  obliterate. 

"  Death,  which  w/pe«  tnit  man. 
Finds  him  with  inany  an  unsolved  plan." 

Matthew  Arnold  :  Itesignation. 

wipe  (1),  s.     [Wipe,  v.] 

1.  The  act  of  rubbing  for  the  purpose  of 
cleaning. 

2.  A  blow,  a  stroke.  (Slang.) 

*3.  A  gibe,  a  sneer ;  a  severe  sarcasm, 

"  To  touch  with  a  satiric  toipe 
That  ayuibul  of  thy  irawer,  the  pipe." 

Caw/jer :  To  Rev.  William  Bull. 

•4.  A  mark  or  note  of  infamy  ;  a  brand. 
"Worse  than  a  slaviab  wipe  or  birth-hour's  blot," 
Shiiketp. :  Hape  of  tucrece,  537. 

5.  A  handkerchief.    {Slang.) 

"  This  here  warinent's  prifrged  your  wipe.'* 
Barluim  :  IngoUliby  LegemU ;  The  Forlorn  One. 

wipe  (2),  s.  [Sw.  vipa  =  the  lapwing ;  Dan. 
vibe ;  Scotch  weep,  peesweep  (from  the  cry).] 
The  lapwing  or  peewit  (q.v.).    (Prov.) 

Wip'-er,  s.    [Eng.  wip(e),  v, ;  -er.] 
I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  One  who  wipes. 

2.  That  which  is  used  for  wiping. 

"  And  the  wipers  for  their  noses." 

Ben  Jonson :  Masque  qf  Owte*. 
n.  Technically: 

1.  Mach. :  A  cam  which  projects  from  a 
horizontal  shaft  and  acts  periodically  upon  a 
toe  whose  elevation  lifts  the  valve-rod  and 
puppet- valve.  The  wiper  has  usually  a  rotary 
reciprocation ;  when  the  rotary  motion  is 
continuous,  it  becomes  a  wiper-wheel  (q.v.), 
which  may  have  a  number  of  Ciuns  acting  con- 
secutively in  the  course  of  a  revolution. 

2.  Small-aj-ms :  A  worm  or  sponge. 

Wiper-wheel,  s. 

Mach. :  A  cam-wheel  placed  below  the 
shank  of  a  tilt-hammer  to  lift  it  periodically, 
allowing  it  to  fall  by  its  own  weight.  The 
motion  is  found  in  niany  other  machines, 
such  as  stamping-mills  for  ore  and  stone,  &c. 

wire,  *  wier,  *  wir,  *  wyer,  *  wyr, 
*  wyre,  s.  [A.S.  wir  =  a,  wire;  cogn.  with 
Icel. rirr  =  wire;  Sw.  mre  =  to  wind,  to  twist; 
cf.  O.  H.  Ger.  wiara,  M.  H.  Ger.  wiere  =  an 
omameut  of  refined  gold  ;  Lat.  virios=^  arm- 


lets of  metal ;    IceL  viravirki  =  wire-work, 
filagree- work.] 

1.  A  metallic  rod,  thread,  or  filament  of 
small  and  unifonn  diameter.  The  largest  size, 
numbered  0000,  of  the  Birmingham  wire- 
gauge,  has  a  diameter  of  '454  inch  ;  but  smaller 
sizes  even  than  this,  except  when  drawn  out 
to  considerable  lengths,  are  generally  known 
as  bars  or  rods.  Lead-wire  for  the  manufac- 
ture of  liullets  may  considei-ably  exceed  the 
above  diameter.  Wire  is  u,sually  cylindrical, 
but  it  is  also  made  of  various  other  forms,  as 
oval,  half-round,  square,  and  triangular,  and 
of  more  complicated  shapes  for  small  i»inions ; 
for  forming  the  pattern  on  blocks  used  in 
calico-printing,  and  for  other  purposes. 

"  With  goldeu  wire  to  weave  her  curled  bead." 
Spenser:  F.  Q.,  III.  vlii.  7. 

2.  Used  absolutely  for  telegraph  wire,  and 
hence,  colloquially,  applied  to  the  telegraph 
itself ;  as,  To  send  a  message  by  wire. 

3.  Hence  applied  to  a  message  sent  by  tele- 
graph ;  a  telegram  :  as.  He  sent  mc  a  wire. 
(Colloq.) 

4.  Used  in  hunting  language  for  wire-fencing. 

5.  A  pickpocket.     (Slang.) 

H  Wire  of  Lapland:  A  shining  slender  sub- 
stance made  from  the  sinews  of  the  reindeer, 
soaked  in  waher,  beaten,  and  spun  into 
thread.  Being  then  coated  with  tin,  it  is 
used  by  the  Laplanders  to  embroider  their 
clothes.  (Ogilvie.) 

wire-bent,  s. 

Bot. :  Nardus  stricta. 

wire-bridge,  s.  A  bridge  suspended  by 
cables  made  of  wire. 

Wire- cartridge,  s.  A  cartridge  for 
fowling  in  which  the  charge  of  shot  has  wire 
ligaments. 

wire-cloth,  s.  A  faliric  whose  woof  and 
weft  are  of  wire;  the  si^e  of  the  wire,  tlie 
shape  and  sizes  of  the  meshes,  being  adapted 
to  the  uses  of  the  completed  screen,  sifter,  or 
sieve,  or  the  character  of  the  machine  in  which 
it  is  to  be  used. 

■wire-edge,  s.  A  thin  wire-like  edge, 
formed  on  a  cutting  tool  by  over  sharpening 
it  on  one  side. 

wire-fen49^,  •wire-fencing,  s.  A  fence 
made  of  parallel  stiands  of  wire,  generally 
galvanized,  strained  between  upright  posts 
placed  at  suitable  distances  apart.  Of  late 
years  wire-fencing  has  to  a  considerable  extent 
taken  the  place  of  the  old  quick  hedges,  being 
easily  transferred  from  place  to  place,  so  as  to 
inclose  diflerent  portions  of  gi'ound  at  different 
times  as  required.  It  also  has  the  advantages 
of  being  dui'able  and  of  overshadowing  or 
occupying  no  cultivable  ground. 

wire-gauge,  s.  A  gauge  for  measuring 
the  thickness  of  wire  and  sheet-metals.  It  is 
usually  a  plate  of  steel  having  a  series  of  aper- 
tures around  its  edge,  each  corres|tonding  in 
width  to  the  diameter  of  wire  of  a  certain 
number. 

wire-gauze,  s.  A  fine,  close  quality  iu 
wire- cloth. 

wire-grass,  «. 

Bot. :  A  name  given  to  Eleusine  indica  and 
Poa  compressa. 

wire-grate,  s.  A  grate  or  contrivance 
of  tine  wire-work,  used  to  keep  insects  out  of 
vineries,  hothouses,  &c. 

wire-grub,  s.    [Wire-worm.] 
wire-guard,  s.    A  framework  of  wire- 
netting  used  as  a  guard  in  front  of  a  fire. 

wire-heel,  s.  A  defect  and  disease  in  the 
feet  of  a  horse  or  other  beast. 

wire-iron,  s.  Black  rod-iron  for  drawing 
into  wire.    (Slmmonds.) 

wire-mattress,  s.  A  mattress  having  a 
web  of  vrire-clotli  or  chain  stretched  in  a 
frame  for  supporting  a  bed. 

wire-micrometer,  s.  A  micrometer 
having  spider  lines  or  very  fine  wires  across 
the  field.  The  wires  are  arranged  in  parallel 
and  intersecting  series,  and  some  are  mov- 
able by  screws.    [MiCRoaitrrER-scREw.] 

wire-netting,  s.  A  texture  of  wire 
coarser  than  wire-gauze  and  wire-cloth. 

T^rlre-puller,  s.  One  who  pulls  the  wires, 
as  of  a  puppet :  hence,  one  who  operates  by 


secret  means  ;  one  who,  being  himself  behind 
the  scenes  and  unknown,  exercises  a  powerful 
influence,  especially  in  political  affairs  ;  an 
intriguer. 

"  An  obscure  kuot  of  local  wire-puUera.  who  etyle 
themselves  au  aaaoi;iatlou."—06ien«r,  Sept.  27,  1886. 

'Wire-pulling,  s.  The  act  of  pulling  the 
wires,  as  of  a  puppet :  hence,  secret  influence 
or  management ;  intrigue. 

"  Disgusted  with  the  amount  of  wire-piHUng  which 
hna  been  carried  on  of  late  by  the  nuuicrona  comuut- 
tees.'— /Jutfff  Telegraph,  Nov.  1, 1886. 

wire-road, ».    [Wire-tramway.] 

wire-rope,  s.  A  collection  of  wires 
twisted  or  bound  together,  so  as  to  act  in 
unison  in  resisting  a  strain.  It  is  composed 
of  strands  of  untwisted  hardwire  laid  s]iirally 
around  a  central  core  of  hemp  or  wire;  a 
number  of  these  strands,  without  any  addi- 
tional twist  being  placed  around  a  hempen 
core,  form  the  rope. 

■wire-tramway,  s.  A  mode  of  convey- 
ance by  or  upon  a  wire  suppcu-ted  on  posts. 
Called  also  Wire-road  and  Wire-way. 

•wire-twist,  s.  A  kind  of  gun-barrel 
made  of  a  ribbon  of  iron  and  steel,  coiled 
around' a  mandrel  and  welded.  The  ribbon  is 
made  by  welding  togcthc^r  laminre  of  iron  and 
steel  or  two  qualities  oT  iron,  and  drawing  the 
same  between  rollers  into  a  ribbon. 

wire-way,  s.    [Wire-tramway.] 

wire-wheel,  s.  A  brush-wheel  made  of 
wire,  iron,  or  bi'ass,  instead  of  bristles,  used 
for  cleaning  and  scratching  metals,  prepara- 
tory to  gilding  or  silvering,  or  matting 
polished  metallic  surfaces. 

wire-work,  s.  Any  kind  of  fabric  made 
of  iron. 

wire-worker,  s.  One  who  manufactures 
articles  from  wire. 

wire-worm,  wire-grub,  s      [Wire- 

WORM.] 

wire-wove,  a.  A  term  applied  to  a  paper 
of  tine  quality  and  glazed,  used  chiefly  for 
letter-paper. 

"  Wrapped  up  in  bot-preasedaud  wire-wove  papet.' 
—Knox  :  Eiaay  No.  1T4. 

w'ire,  v.t.  &  I.    [Wire,  s.] 

A,  Transitive : 

1.  To  bind  with  wire ;  to  appiy  wire  to :  as, 
To  wire  a  cork. 

2.  To  put  upon  a  wire  :  as,  To  wire  beads, 

3.  To  form  of  wire  ;  to  insert  wire  in. 

"  Almost  every  fence  seems  to  be  wired."— -Fie^ 
April  4,  1885. 

4.  To  snare  by  means  of  a  wire  :  as,  To  wire 
birds.     [WiRER.] 

5.  To  send  by  telegraph,  as  a  message ;  fts> 
telegiaph. 

"  Scarcely  bail  the  news  been  wired  from  NewBUB:! 
k.et.'—Duilg  Telegraph,  Oct.  6,  1885. 

B.  Intransitive: 

*  1,  To  flow  in  currents,  as  thin  as  wire. 
"Thau  iu  small  streama  (tltrougb  all  the  isle  viinttg)/' 

P.  Fletcher  :  Purple  Island,  vL 

2.  To  communicate  by  means  of  the  tele» 
graph ;  to  telegraph. 

"  The  Admiralty  wired  to  the  Plymouth  Divlaloa 
Royal  MariueB."— i?(t(7tf  Telegraph,  l»ec.  8,  1887. 

IT  To  wire  in:  To  apply  one's  self  closely 
and  perseveringly  to  anything  ;  to  set  to  witm 
vigour  ;  to  picKs  forward  with  a  view  to  hav- 
ing a  share.    (Slang.) 

wire'-draw,  *  wier-draw,  v.t.  [Eng.  loina, 
and  draw.] 
I,  Ordinary  Language : 
1.  Lit.  :  To  form  into  wire,  as  a  metal,  by 
forcibly  pulling  through  a  series  of  holes, 
gradually  decreasing  in  diameter. 

*  2.  Figuratively : 

(1)  To  draw  out  into  length  ;  to  elongate. 

(2)  To  draw  or  .^ipin  out  to  great  length  or 
tenuity  :  as,  To  wiredraw  an  argument. 

(3)  To  draw  by  act  or  violence  ;  to  twist. 


II.  Stmni-eng. :  To  draw  off,  as  steanL 
through  narrow  ports,  thus  wasting  part  ol 
its  efl'ect 

wire'-draw-er,  *  wier-draw-er, ».  [Eng, 

wire,  and  drawer.]    One  who  draws  metal  into 
wire.    (Chaucer :  Test.  Love,  bk.  iii.) 


&te.  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  f&U,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot« 
or*  wore,  w^l^  work,  whd,  son;  mute,  ciib,  ciire,  i^te,  cur,  rule,  fall;  try,  Sj^rlan.    ce,  oe  =  e;  ey  =  a;  qu  =  kw« 
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wire'-draw-ing,  jw.  par.,  a„  &  a.    [Wire- 
draw.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par,  &  vctTtUip.  adj. :  (See 
tlie  verb). 

G.  As  substantive: 

1.  Lit. :  The  act  or  process  of  drawing  metal 
into  wire.  The  metal  to  be  extended  is  first 
hammered  into  a  Itar  or  rod.  The  rods,  from 
i  to  ^  inch  in  diameter,  rec.eivt'd  from  the 
rolling-mills  in  bundles,  are  heated  and  re- 
rolled  in  grooved  rollers,  one  above  tlie  other, 
so  that  tlie  xxjd  runs  from  the  first  roll  to  tlie 
second,  and  so  on,  without  rehentiug.  The 
rollers  run  with  great  rapidity,  reducing  the 
rod  to  a  coarse  wire,  which  is  then  passed 
through  the  successive  holes  in  the  di-aw- 
plate,  a  flat  piece  of  hard  steel  having  holes 
con-espondhig  to  the  various  numbers  or  sizes 
of  wire.  The  best  are  made  of  a  combined 
plate  of  highly-tempered  steel  and  wrought- 
iron.  The  holes  are  tapering,  the  smallest 
opening  being  on  the  steel  side  through  which 
the  wire  fii-st  enters.  |Draw-plate.]  Very  fine 
gold  and  platinum  wires,  used  for  the  spider- 
lines  of  tidesenpes,  are  formed  by  coating  the 
metal  with  silver,  which  is  then  diawn  down 
to  a  grent  tenuity,  aftei'  which  the  silver  coat- 
ing is  removed  by  nitric  acid,  leaving  an 
almost  invisible  interioi-  wire,  which  has  lieen 
so  attenuated  tliat  a  mile  in  length  weighed 
only  a  grain.  Wiredrawing  seems  to  have 
arisen  at  Augsbuig  or  Nuremberg  in  the  four- 
teenth century.  In  1403  and  1484  the  impor- 
tation of  iron  wire  into  Englnnd  wa.s  pro- 
hibited. The  manufacture  was  soon  after 
attempted  in  England,  butdid  not  make  much 
progress  till  a  patent  was  gianted,  in  1565,  to 
certain  Dntchiiien  and  Germans  to  carry  it 
and  some  other  processes  out.  The  United 
States  has  grown  to  be  one  of  the  leading 
wire-producing  countries. 

2.  Fig.  :  The  act  of  drawing  out  an  argu- 
ment or  discussron  to  prolixity  and  attenua- 
tion by  useless  refinements,  distinctions,  dis- 
quisitions, and  the  like. 

wire'-draTPn,  pa.  par.  &  a.    [Wiredraw.] 

A.  As  pa.  par. :  (See  the  verb). 

B.  As  adjective: 

1.  Ord.  Lang.:  Drawn  out  or  extended  to 
prolixity,  as  an  argument,  &c. 

2.  Steam:  A  term  applied  to  the  condition  of 
steam  when  the  pipes  or  ijorts  leading  to  the 
cylinder  have  not  sufficient  carrying  Ciipacity. 

t  wir'-er,  s.  [Eng.  wir(e),  v.  ;  -er.]  One  who 
uses  a  wire;  specif.,  one  who  snares  game. 
[Wire,  v.,  A.  4.] 

*'  The  uightlj  itir^r  of  their  innocent  hare." 

Tennyson :  Aylmer't  Field,  490. 

wire'- "worm,  ».  [Eng.  wire,  and  worm.'] 
[See  def.J 

Entom.  &  Agric. :  The  name  given  by 
farmers  and  others  to  a  kind  of  vermiform 
larva,  long,  slender,  cylindrical,  and  some- 
what rigid.  Most  wirewornis  are  the  larvas  of 
tlie  Elateridfp.  Some  live  in  rotten  stumps 
of  trees,  others  gnaw  roots  of  kitchen  garden 
and  other  plants,  cereals,  grass  on  lawns,  &c. 
Snnic  of  them  live  in  the  larva  state  for  three 
years.  One  of  the  most  common  wireworma 
is  the  larva  of  CatapliagtLs  spectator.  The  last 
segment  of  the  body  is  long,  entire,  and  wire- 
like. It  is  believed  that  the  form  of  this 
8pe(!ies  suggested  the  prefix  wii-e  in  the  name 
wireworm.  It  attacks  the  roots  of  lettuces, 
eating  them  as  far  as  the  collar,  with  the 
effect  of  killing  the  plant.  Agriotes  lineatus 
similarly  devours  the  roots  of  the  oat,  causing 
the  leaves  to  wither  and  the  plant  to  die.  The 
larva  of  Hemirhivus  segetis  feeds  on  the  roots 
of  plants  with  the  same  destructive  effeet. 
The  look,  the  domestic  fowl,  and  the  mole  are 
natural  foes  of  the  wirewornis.  The  name  is 
sometimes  applied  to  the  lulidai. 

'Wir'-i-ness,  s.  (Eng.  wiry;  -Tiess.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  wiry. 

"Wir'-ing,  pr.  par.  or  a.    [Wire,  v.] 

wiring-macliiiie,  s.  An  apparatus  for 
securing  a  soda-water  or  other  bottle  while 
the  cork  is  being  wired. 

*ivir'-r^,  v.t.    [Worry,  v.] 
wir'-f,  *  wier-y,  *  wir-Ie,  a.    [Bog.  wir(e), 
8. ;  -y.] 
1.  Made  of  wire ;  like  wire. 

*' Bending  her  yellow  locks,  like  loirie  gold." 

Spenser  :  Huinet  of  Time,  10. 


2.  Lean  but  sinewy  ;  tough. 

"  Mouuted  on  wiry  Btatiuu  horsea."— 02ot>&  Muvh 

26,  1883. 

wis,  adv.  *[See  def.]  A  fictitious  verb  given 
in  many  dictionaries,  with  a  pa.  t.  wist,  and 
with  the  meanings  to  know,  to  be  aware,  to 
think,  &c.  The  mistake  arose  fi'om  the  adverb 
iwis,  2/wJis=  certainly,  in  which  the  prefix 
(like  most  other  prefixes)  was  frequently  writ- 
ten apart  from  the  rest  of  the  word,  and  not 
infrequently  the  i  was  represented  by  a  capi- 
tal /,  so  that  it  appeared  as  /  wis.  Hence  tlie 
/  has  bgen  mistaken  for  the  first  personal 
pronoun,  and  the  verb  wis  created.    [Ywia.] 

wis~alls,  wis-omes,  s.  [Etym.  doubtful.] 
Tli3  leaves  aud  tops  of  carrots  and  parsnips. 
iProv.) 

wif§'-ard,  «.    [Wizard.] 

wis'-dom,  "wis -dam,  *xirys-dome, 
*  wyse-dome,  s.  [A.S.  wisdom,  from  wis 
=  wise,  ami  sutf.  -tMHi  =  Eng.  doowi  =  judg- 
ment;  Icel.  visdovir;  Sw.  visdtym,;  Dan.  vis- 
dom,  viisdom.] 

*  I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  The  quality  or  stat«  of  being  wise  ;  the 
power  or  faculty  of  seeing  into  the  heart  of 
things  and  of  forming  the  httest  and  best 
judgment  iu  any  matter  pi'esented  for  con- 
sideration ;  knowledge  and  the  capacity  to 
make  due  use  of  it;  knowledge  of  or  the 
caiiacity  to  discern  the  best  ends  and  the  best 
means  ;  a  eombinatinn  of  discernment,  judg- 
ment, sagacity,  or  siniibir  powers  with  know- 
ledge, especially  that  knowledge  which  is 
gained  from  expeiience.  (It  is  often  nearly 
synonymous  with  discretion,  sagacity,  or  prv,- 
dence-,  and  frequently  it  implies  little  more 
than  sound  common-sense,  perfect  soundness 
of  mind  or  intellect,  and  hence  is  often  op- 
posed to  folly.) 

"  Sliow  your  wisdom,,  dftughter. 
In  your  close  patiKUce," 

Sliakesp.  :  Measure  for  Measure,  iv.  8. 

2.  Human  learning,  science,  knowledge,  eru- 
dition ;  knowledge  of  arts  and  sciences. 

"  Mosea    was   learned    iu   all   the   wisdom   of    the 

Egyptiaiia." — Aits  vii.  22. 

*  3.  Quickness  of  intellect ;  readiness  of 
apprehension  ;  dexterity  in  execution. 

"  In  the  hearts  of  all  that  are  wise  hearted  I  have 
put  jviadom  Unit  tliby  may  make  all  thtit  I  have  coui- 
maiided  thee."— Iij:oil as  xxxl.  7. 

*  4.  Natural  instinct  and  sagacity. 

"God  hath  deprived  ber  [the  peacock]  of  wisdom, 
itiier  hath  be  Imparted  tu   '  "         ■     -'      '■     -•• 
Job  XXX  i 


neither  hath  be  imparted  tui  her  uuderstaudluK."— 


*  5.  With  a  possessive  pronoun,  used  as  a 
title  of  respect.  (Cf.  your  highness,  your  wor- 
ship, &c.) 

"Under  such  a  religious  orderly  Government,  as 
pour  Wtsdomes,  upon  tlie  HbuUatiing  of  Episcopacy, 
shall  please  to  erect  auioug  us." — IK.  Prynna:  AiUi- 
pathie,  p.  11. 

II.  Script.:  Right  judgment  concerning  re- 
ligions and  moral  tinth  ;  true  religion  ;  piety  ; 
the  knowledge  and  fear  of  God  and  sincere 
and  uniform  obedience  to  his  commands. 

"  So  teach  us  to  number  our  days,  that  we  may 
apply  our  hearts  untu  wi)idom."—I'talm  xc.  12. 

TI  (1)  The  Wisdom  of  Solo-mon : 

Apocrypha :  An  apocryphal  book,  named  in 
Gr.  Soi^ia  SuA-wfiuii'  (Sophia  Salomon),  or  SaAo- 
IxtavTO'i  (Salomontos),  generally  placed  sixth  in 
order  between  "the  rest  of  Esther"  and  Ec- 
clesiasticns.  Its  author  professes  that  he 
is  a  king  (vii.  1-G ;  ix.  7),  and  son  of  a 
worthy  father,  also  a  king  (12).  He  himself 
prayed  to  God  for  wisdom  and  received  it, 
wealth  being  superadded  (vii.  7-13).  God 
directed  him  to  build  a  temple  on  the  holy 
mount  on  the  model  of  the  Tabernacle  (ix.  8.), 
from  all  which  it  is  obvious  that  the  author 
claims  to  be  Solomon,  the  son  of  David,  King 
of  Israel.  The  book  is  now  divided  into  nine- 
teen chapters.  The  first  of  these  exhort-s 
judges  to  love  righteousness,  and  commends 
wisdom  to  them  and  others.  The  second  de- 
nounces the  unbelief  of  the  ungodly,  and 
traces  to  this  source  the  wickedness  of  their 
lives.  The  third,  fourth,  and  fifth  point  out 
that  for  the  lighteous  there  is  a  happy  future, 
whilst  an  opposite  destiny  awaits  the  wicked. 
Cliapters  vi.-ix.  highly  commend  wisdom. 
Portions  of  them  resemble  corresponding  ex- 
hortations and  descriptions  in  the  Books  of 
Proverbs  (cf.  Wisd.  vi.  12-15  with  Prov. 
viii.  17-21  ;  ix.  9  with  Prov.  viii.  25-30).  The 
advantages  of  wisdom  are  shown  in  chapters 
x.-xii.  by  illustrations  taken  from  the  history 
recorded  in  the  Pentateuch  (it  is  remarkable 


that  the  author  adds  no  more  modern  exam- 
ples). In  chapters  xiii.-xv.  the  folly  of 
idolatry  is  exhibited  in  language  of  great 
beauty  and  force,  aud  a  philosophic  ex- 
I)lanatioii  of  its  origin  is  attempted.  (Cf, 
Wisd.  xiii.  11-16  with  Isaiah  xiiv.  12-20). 
The  last  four  chapters  contrast  the  provi- 
dence which  watches  over  the  wise  and  Iho 
piims  with  the  judgments  which  overtake 
idolaters  and  the  ungodly,  historical  illus- 
trations, as  before,  being  derived  solely  from 
the  Mosaic  writings.  Though  the  book  is 
called  "The  Wisdom  of  Solomon,"  there  is  no 
reason  to  believe  that  he  was  its  author.  It 
was  composed  originally  in  Greek,  probably 
by  some  Jew  resident  in  Alexandria.  It  in* 
cor|iorates  words  from  the  Septuagint  version 
of  Isaiah  iii.  10,  xliv.  20  (circ.  B.C.  284-240),  and 
therefore  was  subsequent  to  that  date.  The 
Apostle  Paul  was  evidently  acquainted  with 
this  book  (cf.  Wisd.  xiv.  21-27  with  Roin. 
i.  19-32  ;  Wisd.  xv.  7  with  Rom.  ix.  21  ;  Wisd. 
ix.  15  with  1  Cor.  xv.  53,  and  2  Cor.  v.  1,  and 
Wisd.  V.  17-20  with  Ephes.  vi.  11-17).  It  is  not 
influenced  by  Philo  (b.c.  20  to  a.d.  40  (?),  and 
in  all  likelihood  was  earlier  than  his  eia.  Its 
more  probable  date  was  b.c.  150  to  50,  or  mora 
approximately  b.c.  120  to  80.  If  thei;e  dates 
are  nearly  correct,  then  Wisdom  is  the  most 
ancient  Jewish  book  except  Daniel  (xii.  2, 3),  in^ 
which  the  doctrine  of  rewards  and  punishments 
in  a  future  state  is  clearly  set  forth ;  but  it 
diners  fiom  Daniel  in  teachingthe  immortality 
of  the  soul,  without  reference  to  the  resurrec- 
tion of  the  body.  It  is  the  first  book  which 
identities  the  serpent  which  tempted  Eve  with 
the  Devil  (cf.  Wisd.  ii.  24  with  Gen.  iii.  1-5, 
14,  John  viii.  44,  and  Rev.  xii.  9,  xx.  10).  No 
one  can  study  the  Book  of  Wisdom  without  en- 
tertaining high  respect  for  its  author,  and  de- 
riving profit  frnni  his  ethical  teachings.  For 
thoughtful  and  beautiful  sentiments  seei.  4,6; 
iv.  8, 9 ;  vi.  18  ;  xvii.  11,  12,  &c. 

(2)  The  Wisdom  of  JesiLs,  the  son  of  Sirach  : 

Apocrypha:  [Eoclesiasticus]. 

wisdom-tooth,  s.  The  popular  name  for 
the  third  molar  in  each  jaw,  [Tooth,  s.,  II, 
l.J  They  appear  between  the  ages  of  seven- 
teen and  tweniy-five,  when  a  person  maybe 
presumed  to  have  attained  some  degree  ot 
experience  or  wisdom. 

"He's    noane    cut    his  wisdom-teeth   yol^"  —  ifrfc 
Oasfcell :  Sylvia's  Lovers,  ch.  xxi. 

Wise*  *  wis,  *  wys,  *  wyae,  a.  &  s.    [A.S. 

wis;  cogn.  with  Dut.  wijs ;  Icel.  viss ;  Dan. 
viis ;  Sw,  vis;  O.  H.  Ger.  wisi;  Ger.  weise; 
Goth,  u-eis,  in  comp.  uinueis=  unwise.  From 
the  same  rout  as  wit  =  to  know ;  hence,  & 
wise  man  =  a  knowing  man^  one  full  of  know- 
ledge.] 
A.  As  adjective : 

1.  Having  the  power  or  faculty  of  discern- 
ing or  judging  correctly,  or  of  discriminating 
and  judging  between  what  is  true  and  what  is 
false,  between  what  is  proper  and  what  iM 
improper;  possessed  of  discernment,  judg- 
ment, and  discretion  ;  endowed  with  or  show- 
ing sound  judgment. 

'*  What  the  wise  powera  deny  us  for  our  good." 

Shakes/j. :  Antony  &  Cleopatra,  it  L 

2.  Discreet,  sagacious,  prudent,  sensible. 


3.  Characterized  by  sound  judgment,  dis- 
cernment, or  discrimination ;  dictated  or 
guided  by  wisdom  ;  containing  wisdom ;  judi- 
cious :  as,  a  wise  act,  a  wine  saying. 

4.  Becoming  or  befitting  a  wise  man  ;  sage, 
grave,  serious,  solemn. 

"  One  rising,  eiiiiiieiifc 
In  wise  deport,  spake  much  of  right  ami  wrong." 
Milton  :  P.  L..  XL  668, 

5.  Learned,  erudite,  knowing,  enlightened. 

6.  Practically  or  experimentally  knowing  or 
acquainted  ;  experienced,  versed,  skilled,  dex- 
terous, skilful. 

"In  these  nice  sharp  quillets  of  the  law. 
O-ood  faith,  I  am  iiu  wi\er  than  a  daw." 

Shakesp.  :  1  Henry  VI.,  H.  4. 

7.  Calculating,  crafty,  cunning,  subtle,  waryp 
wily. 

"  He  taifeth  the  wise  Id  their  own  craf binesB."— Aft 
T.  13. 

8.  Godly,  piou-s,  religious. 

"Prom  a  child  thou  hast  known  the  holy  Scrip> 
tures,  which  are  able  to  make  thee  wise  unto  Baln^ 
tlon."— 2  Timothy  iii.  15. 

*  IF  Used  adverbially :  "Wisely,  sagaciously, 
prudently. 

*'  Thou  speakest  wiser  than  thou  art  ware  of." 

Shakesp. :  AB  rou  Like  It.  U.  4. 


boil,  bo^;  poiit,  j6^1;  cat,  9011,  chorus,  9liiii,  bengh;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a§;  expect,  Xenophon,  e:i^st.    -ing^ 
-Cian,  -tlan  =  shan.   -tion,  -sion  =  shun ;  -tion,  -gioa  =  zhun.    -clous,  -tlous,  -sious  =  shus.    -hie,  -die.  &c.  =  bel,  d^l. 
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wise— wisker 


»  B.  As  subsi. :  Wisdom.    {Milton.) 

TI  Never  the  wiser  (or  similar  phrases)  :  Witli- 

oiit  any  iiitelUgeiice  or  inforination ;  still  in 

Otter  isnnrance. 

*  wise-hearted,  a.  Wise,  skilful,  ex- 
peiieiicei-l.  (.lextei'ous. 

"  And  every  whe-ltmrted  among  you  Bliall  come, 
and  muke  all  that  the  Lord  lutth  comuiimded."— 
Exodua  XXXV.  10. 

*  wise-like,  a.  Resembling  that  which 
Is  wise  or  sensible  ;  judicious.    {Scotch.) 

wise-man,  y.  A  man  skilled  in  hidden 
arts  ;  a  soictrcr,  a  wizard. 

"T  pr-iy  you  tell  where  the  wise-man,  the  conjuror 
dwelK"— ^eefc-;  Old  Wives  Tale,  p.  «&. 

*  wise-woman,  s. 

\.  A  woman  skilled  in  hidden  arts ;  a  witch, 
a  sorceiess. 

■'  Pniy  Wiis't  not  the  toise-woman  of  Brentford?" — 
S?titkc«/j.  :  Me-n-tf  W'tvsa.  iv.  5. 

2.  A  midwife.    {Scotch.) 

%  In  sense  2,  perhaps  a  direct  translation  of 
Fr.  sage-femniR,  and  thus  a  relic  of  tlie  old 
connectiuu  between  France  and  Scotland. 

"Vise,  B.  [A.S.  wise;  cogn.  with  Dut.  wijs; 
Icel.  -wis  ill  conip.  ddhntvis  =  otlierwise  ; 
Dan.  viU;  Sw.  vis;  O.  H.  Ger.  wisa  ;  Ger. 
weise.  JVise  and  guise  are  doublets.]  Manner; 
way  of  bt;iny  or  acting  ;  mode,  giuye. 

"It  thundered  and  lightened  in  most  fearful  wise." 
—  tiuni/un:  Pili/riiii's  I'niijrus^i,  pt  L 

^  As  an  indeiiendent  word  wise  is  now  obso- 
lete, except  ill  such  phrases  as  in  any  wise,  in 
no  wise,  on  this  wise,  &c. 

"He  6h.vll  in  no  wise  lose  hia  ievaTd."—Afattheio 

X.  A2. 

In  composition  it  is  often  used,  as  in  like- 
wise, otiiei  wise,  lengthu;ts«,  when  it  has  the 
same  force  as  -ways,  as  lengtln«ai/s. 

*  %  To  make  wise :  To  make  show  or  pre- 
tence ;  to  pret-end,  to  feign. 

"They  rmide  wise  as  if  the  pods  of  the  woods  .  .  . 
should  ivppeni'  and  recile  tho£>e  venea."— ^uftenAam  ; 
£ngtiiin  /'ocSic. 

wise'-a-cre  (ere  as  ker),  s.  [O.  Dnt.  wijs- 
se'jger  =  a  wise-sayer,  from  Ger.  weissager,  from 
M.  H.  Ger.  ivizaij^ii,  wizsci'/en,  wissagen  =.  a, 
soothsayer,  a  proi.het,  tiom  wizctgo  =  a  pro- 
phet, Iroiii  O.  H.  Ger.  wizaii ;  A.S.  luiitni  (Lat. 
video)  =^  to  see.  Hence  the  true  meiiiiing  is  a 
soothsayer ;  the  O.  H.  Ger.  wizago  corre- 
sponding to  A.S.  witegcty  witiga  —a  projihet.] 

*  1.  A  learned  or  wise  man  ;  a  sayer  of  wise 
things. 

"Pythagoras  lerned  tnuuhe,  .  .  -  becommiug  a 
myghtye  wysvacre,' — Leland. 

2.  One  who  makes  pretensions  to  great 
leaiiiiiig  or  wisdom;  hence,  contemptuously 
or  ironically,  a  would-be  wise  person,  a  fool, 
a  simpleton. 

"Tliere  were,  Rt  that  time,  on  the  bench  of  Justices 
many  Sir  Paul  Eitliersideis,  hard,  unfeeling,  auper- 
Btitunis  wiif'"icret."—Ben  Joruon :  The  Devil  is  an  Asa, 
V.  5.    (Note  I.) 

•wiss'-lihg,  5.  [Eng.  wise ;  dimin.  suff. 
•liiig.\  One  who  pretends  to  be  wise  ;  a  v;ise- 
acre. 

"Theae  wige7i"i7s,  that  show  themselvea  fools  in  so 
speaking." — Ounnn:  Sttptaugint,  p.  214, 

wise'-lsr,  *wls-liclie,  *  wise -11,  adv. 
[Eng.  wise,  a. ;  -ly.] 

1.  In  a  wise,  discreet,  or  prudent  manner ; 
with  wisilom,  prudence,  or  diHcretion;  pru- 
dently, judiciously, 

"Of  OQe  that  loved  nob  winelp,  but  too  well." 

ShiikesiJ. :  Othello,  v.  3. 

2.  Craftily,  cunningly ;  with  art  or  strata- 
gem. 

•'  Let  na  deal  wisely  with  them,  lest  they  moltlplf 
.  .  .  )iud  fight  itgaiiist  uA."—£xotlai  L  10. 

Wifi-ened,  a.    [Wizened.] 

*wi§e'-ness,  *wise-nesse,  s.    [Eng.  wise, 

a.  ;  -jjess.]    Wisdom. 

"And  thou  se  a  wise  man.  for  his  goodne^e  und 
vjisfifsse  wultthou  not  do  hym  worship 7 "—CAuucer  .• 
Te«tiiiiii-nt  qf  Looe,  hk.  11. 

wi'-i^er-ine,  wi'-ser-ite  (w  as  v),  s.  [After 
Herr  Wiser  of  Zurich  ;  suflf.  -ite  {Min.).} 

Minerr^'ogy : 

1.  A  name  given  by  Kenngott  to  a  mineral 
occniring  in  small  square  iirisms  with  square 
pyramids  implanted  on  crystals  of  iron-glance 
("  eiseurose  ■  ).    The  .same  as  Xenotime  (q.v.). 

2.  A  minpral  occurring  in  somewhat  com- 
plex crystfll-forms  sent  to  Klein  under  this 
name  was  found  to  be  Anataae  (q.v.).    Found 


implanted    on  the  sides  of  fissures  of  the 
schists  of  the  Binneiithal,  Wallis,  Switzerland. 
3.  The  same  as  Ehodochrgsite  (q..v.), 

wisk,  *  wische,  *  wisshe.  v.i.  &  t.  [A.S. 
wi/scan,  rvinca)!.  =  to  wish,  from  wusc  =  a 
wish  (q.v.);  cogn.  with  Dut.  wenscheii ;  Icel. 
(eskj'i ;  Dan.  bnske;  Sw,  onska ;  O.  H.  Ger. 
vmnscan;  Ger.  wunschen.  An  n  appears 
thej-efore  to  have  betMi  lost  from  the  English 
word,  the  proper  form  of  which  should  be 
winsh.  Fioni  the  same  root  as  Sansc.  van=^ 
to  ask  ;  Eng.  win  (q.v.).] 

A.  Intrcuisiiive  : 

1,  To  have  a  wish  or  desire  ;  to  cherish  a 
desii-e,  either  for  what  is,  or  for  what  is  not 
supposed  to  be  attaiTiable  ;  to  long.  (Followed 
by  for  before  the  object  desired.) 

"  Tlie  sweets  we  wish  for." 

ahakvsjj. :  /iape  of  Lucreco,  867. 

2.  To  be  disposed  or  inclined  ;  to  have 
certain  feelings  (with  well  ovill):  as.  He  wishes 
well  (or  ill)  towards  you. 

*  3.  To  hope  or  fear  in  a  slight  degree,  or 
with  a  preponderance  of  fe.ir  over  hope. 

"  I  wish  it  may  not  prove  some  ominous  foretoken 
of  iiiiHforfcune,  to  have  met  with  sach  a.  miaer  as  I 
am. " — Siclneji. 

B.  Transitive : 

1.  To  desire  ;  to  long  for. 

"I  would  not  wish  any  companion," 

Shakesp. :  Tempest,  Hi.  1. 

2.  Followed  by  an  infinitive  or  clause. 

"  I  wish  above  all  things  thut  thou  mayest  prosper." 
—3  John  -2. 

3.  To  fi-ame  or  express  a  desire  or  wish  con- 
cerning ;  to  desire  to  be  (with  words  complet- 
ing the  sense). 

"He  could  wish  himself  In  Thames,"— SAoftflsp. -■ 
Benry  V.,  iv,  1. 

4.  To  imprecate  or  call  down  upon ;  to  in- 
voke. 

"  Let  them  be  driven  backward,  and  put  to  sham© 
that  wikh  me  evil." — I'aalm  xl.  14. 

*  0.  To  ask,  to  desire,  to  invite,  to  request, 
to  bid. 

"  I  will  wish  thee  never  more  to  dance." 

Shiikftp.  :  Loua's  Labour's  Cost,  V.  2. 

*6.  To  recommend  ;  to  commit  to  another's 
confidence,  kindiiebS,  or  care  with  favouring 
representations ;  to  commend  with  a  view  to 
the  acceiitaiice  of. 

"  If  I  can  by  any  meana  light  on  a  fit  man  to  teach 
her  that  wliereiu  she  delighta,  1  will  wish  him  to  her 
father.  "—SAaAt'sp.  .■  Taming  of  the  S!irew,  i.  L 

Wish,  *  wusch,  s.  [A.S.  wusc;  cogn.  with 
O.  Dut.  wunsch;  Icel.  osk  ;  O.  H.  Ger.  wunsc; 

Ger.  wiDisch.] 
L  Ordinary  Ijangxtage: 

1.  A  desire,  a  longing,  a  hankering  after. 

"Thy  wish  was  father.  Harry,  to  that  thought." 
ShaktiSp.:  2  Benry  J  I'.,  Iv.  4. 

2.  An  expression  of  desire;  a  request,  a 
petition  ;  an  expression  of  a  kind  interest  in 
the  welfare  of  others,  or  an  imprecation  upon 
them. 

"  Bliatered  be  thy  tongue, 
For  such  a  win'i." 

Shakesp. :  Romeo  fi  Juliet,  IlL  2. 

3.  That  which  is  desiied  or  wished  for  ;  the 
object  of  desire. 

"  Be  assur'd  .  ■  . 
Thy  wish,  exactly  to  tliy  heart's  desire." 

MUton:  P.  L.,  viil.  451. 

II.  CmrvpQLT.  JleJig. :  A  word  often  occurring 
in  ancient  Teutoiii(!  mythology,  and  used  to 
signify  the  sum-total  of  well-being  and  blessed- 
ness, the  fulness.  In  the  Middle  Age  Wish 
(Wmisch)  ai-pears  to  have  been  yiersonifled  by 
the  poets  as  a  mighty  creative  being.  (See 
extract.) 

"  That  Wish  was  personified,  and  very  boldly  by  the 
Christian  poets,  is  abundantly  proved.  That  he  waa 
ever  believerl  in  as  a  person,  even  In  heathen  timed, 
is,  to  my  thinking,  far  frtini  clear,  I  believe  some 
German  "scholars  regard  the  notion  as  little  better 
than  a  niare'a  nest.  —Grimm :  Deut.  Jtj/thol,  (£ug. 
ed.),  i.  143.    (Tvanslator's  note.) 

wish-bone,  a.    [Wishing-bone.] 
wish-child,  s. 

A  nthropology : 

1.  An  adopted  child. 

2.  The  child  of  a  wish-wife  (q.v.).  (Grimm.) 
wish-maiden,  s. 

Anthrop. :  A  valkyr  (q.v.). 

"  The  Norse  Odinn  too  has  these  roarvellooB  children 
and  wlsh-nutideiis  in  his  train.'— GrimTn .'  DeiU. 
Mythril.  (Bug.  ed.),  L  143. 

wish-wife,  s. 

A  nthropology : 

1.  A  female  deity ;  especially  one  acting  as 


a  handmaid  to  the  gods,  and  as  a  revealer  and 
guardian  to  men. 

2.  A  siipernatural  being  whose  presence  her 
morUd  lover  can  prociu'e  by  wishing  for  it 
(Grivim.) 

*  wish'-a-ble,  a.  [Eng.  wish,  v. ;  -aftfe.] 
Capable"  or  woi-thy  of  being  wished  ior  or 
desired  ;  desirable. 

"Tlie  gliid  and  wishable  tidinges  of  snluaoion,"— 
Udal .  Luke  iv. 

Wished,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [Wish,  v.] 

*wish'-ed-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  wished;  -ly.]  Ac- 
cording to  desire. 

"  What  could  have  happened  unto  him  more  wisheO- 
ly.  than  with  his  great  lioiiour to  keep  the  town  stilU" 
—KnoUea  :  I/ist.  of  Turkes. 

wish'-er,  s.  [Eng.  wish,  v. ;  -er.]  One  who 
wishes  ;  one  who  expresses  a  wish  or  desire. 

"  Wishers  were  ever  fools." 

Shakesp. :  Antony  <t  Cleopatra,  iv,  13. 

wish'-ful,  *  wish'-fall,  a.  [Eng,  wish  (1), 
s.  ;  -full] 

1.  Having  or  cherishing  wishes  ;  desirous 
(followed  by  of  before  the  object  of  desire): 
as,  To  be  wishful  0/ one's  company. 

2.  Showing,  or  arising  from  desire ;  longing, 
wistful. 


"  Yet  thro'  the  gate  they  oast  a  wisJtful  eye." 
Thoinson  :  Custle  of  Indolence,  i 


31. 


*3.  Desirable;  exciting  wishes  or  desire. 
"  And  forth  her  bringing  to  the  joyous  light. 
Whereof  she  long  had  Jackt  the  wislifull  sight," 
Spenser  :  l'\  r^.,  VI.  Xi.  50. 

*  Wish'-fal-l3^,  adv.  [Eng.  wishful;  -ly.]  In 
a  wishful  manner;  with  strong  or  ardent  dc 
sire;  earnestly,  wistfully 

"  I  sat  lookiug  wishfuZly  at  the  clock."— /di«Jr,  No.  07. 

*  wish'-ful-neas,  s.  [Eng.  wisltful;  -ness.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  wishful;  long- 
ing ;  strong  in  ardent  desire. 

"Sadness  aud  softness,  hopefulness,  wishfulness." 
Taylur :  Isaac  Com,enus,  liL  1. 

WlSh'-iiig,  pr.  par.,  u-.,  &  s.     [Wish,  v.\ 
A.  &  B,  As  pr.  par.  t&  particlp.  adj.  : 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  (See  the  verb). 

2.  Anthrop.  :  Connected  with  or  bestowed 
by  Wish  [Wish,  a.,  11.] ;  bestowing  the  best 
that  the  lieart  can  wish.  The  expression  is 
borrowed  from  Scandinavian  and  Teutonic 
mythology,  though  the  idea  is  found  in  tha 
folk -tales  of  many  other  rstces.  Grimm  (Deut. 
Mythol.)  identities  the  wishing  i>urse  of  Koitu- 
natus,  which  was  never  empty,  with  the 
Cornucopia ;  his  wishing  cap,  which  trans- 
ported him  from  place  to  place,  with  the 
petasus  of  Hermes;  and  in  the  wishing  rod, 
credited  with  the  power  of  enabling  its  owner 
to  discover  and  obtain  gold  or  other  treasure 
bulled  in  the  earth,  he  sees  a  reference  to  the 
Caduceus. 

C.  As  snhst. :  A  wish,  a  de-sire ;  the  ex- 
pression of  a  wish. 

"Her  longings,  wishings,  hopes,  all  ftnlBhed  be,' 
Bavtes  :  JniTnort.  of  the  Soul,  xxx. 

wishing-bone,  wish-bone,  s.     The 

forked  bone  iu  a  fowl's  breast;   the  merry- 
thought (q.v.). 

wishing-cap,  ».    [Wishing,  2.] 

wishing-purse,  a.    [Wishing,  2.] 

wishing-rod,  s.    [Wishing,  2.] 

*  Wish'-l^,  *  wishe-ly,  adv.    [Eng.  vnsh  (1), 

s. ;  -ly.]    Earnestly. 

"  Pore  better  aud  more  wishely  with  his  olde  eyen 
vpon  Sayiit  Johns  ghospell  "Sir  T.  More  :  Workea,  p. 
1,134. 

wish'-ton-wish,  s.    [North  Amer.  Indian.] 

Zool. :  Cynomys  ludovicianus.  (Jiipley  <fi 
Dana.)    [Pbaihie-dog.] 

t  wish'-wash,  5.  [A  reduplication  of  wash.} 
Any  weak  thin  liquor  for  drinking. 

wish'-y-wash-^f',  ».  &  s.    [A  reduplication 

of  washy.] 

A.  As  adj.:  Very  thin,  weak,  and  poor; 
originally  applied  to  hquids;  hence  poor, 
feeble,  wanting  in  substance  or  body. 

"  If  you  are  a  Coffin,  you  are  sawn  out  of  no  withy- 
washy  elm  \iu&,\A."—Kingsleu  :  Westward  IIol  ch.  vlQ. 

B.  As  subst. :  Any  sort  of  thiOi  weak,  or 
poor  liquor.    {Colloq.) 

*wis'-ker,  s.    [Etym.  doubtful.]    A  lie. 

"  Suppose  I  tell  her  some  damned  witker."—PlatUu» 
made  English,  p.  t>. 


<&te,  f^t,  faxe,  ^jnidst,  what,  f^U,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her.  thSre;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot^ 
or,  wore,  woli;  work,  wbd,  son;  mute,  cub,  ciire.  nnite,  cur,  rule,  full;  try,  Syrian,    a),  oe  =  e ;  ey  =  a;  aa  =  kw« 
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•wis'-ket,  «.    [Etym.  doubtful.]     A  basket. 

"wis'-ly,  adv.     [Tcel.  viss  =  certain,  from  vita 
=  to  know.]    [Wit,  v.]    Surely,  certainly. 
■'  Yet  was  lie  blent  and  God  wot.  so  ben  mo, 
Tbiit  weiieu  vmly  tliat  it  be  not  so," 

Clutuccr:  C.  T.,  9,989, 

wisp,  *  wlps,  *  wispe,  *  wesp,  *  wysp, 

s-  lAs  in  other  cases  wliere  sp  and  ps  are 
inlerchanyerl,  the  spelling  with  ps  is  the  older ; 
cf.  hasp,  dfwp,  misp,  &c.  The  A.S.  form  would 
be  wips,  but  it  does  not  occur  ;  anil  the  final 
s  is  forni;itiv<',  wips  being  closely  connected 
with  wipe.  We  find  also  Low  Ger.  wiep  ~  a 
wis|i  .  .  .  Sw.  dial,  vlfp—an  ear  of  rye,  also 
a  little  sheaf  or  bundle.     (5Ak;ai.)] 

1.  A  bundle  of  straw,  hay,  or  other  like 
substance. 

"  He  had  died  on  a  wisp  of  straw  without  medical 
atteudauce."— J/nt'(ii((«3  ;  fftnt.  Etig.,  ch.  xiv. 

2.  A  whisk,  a  small  besom  or  broom. 

3.  An  ignis-fatuus  or  will-o'-the-wisp. 

"The  wisjo  that  flickers  where  i»o  foot  can  tread." 
Tennsison  :  PrincBSS.    (ProL  64.) 

*4.  A  disease  in  bullocks. 

*  wisp-led,  a.  Led  away  by  a  will-o'- 
the-wisp  or  idle  fancy. 

"Far  too  cleai'-aighted  to  be  wisp-led."— Nineteenth 
Century,  Sept.,  1881,  p.  436. 

wisp,  V.t.     [WlSP,  S.] 

1.  To  brush  or  dress,  as  with  a  wisp. 

2.  To  rumple.    iProv.) 

•wisp'-en,  a.  [Eng.  wisp;  -en.]  Made  of  a 
wisp  of  wisps  of  straw  or  some  similar  sub- 
stance. 

"  She  hath  already  put  on  her  wispen  garland." — u. 
Harvey:  Pierce's Supererogatitm. 

WlS-sad'-U-la,  *-.     [Etym.  doubtful.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Malvf*.  Involucre  none  ; 
calyx  five-partite;  petals  five;  capsule  five- 
celled  ;  seeds  renifoim.  Shrubs  from  the 
tropics  of  Asia  and  America.  Wissadida 
ro.Hrata  is  a  native  of  the  Malay  Peninsula, 
Java,  tropical  Africa  and  America,  and  is 
cultivated  in  Ceylon  and  India.  The  baik 
abounds  in  useful  flaxen  fibres ;  it  also  yields 
a  good  hemp. 

*wiSSe,  *wise,  v.t     [A.S.  wisian ;  O.  Low. 
Ger.  msean;   Icel.  visa;  O.  H.  Ger.   wisan, 
wissin.]    To  teach,  to  show,  to  instruct. 
"  Or  we  depart  I  ahal  thee  so  wel  wtssp. 
That  of  mia  hous  ne  shalt  thoa  never  misse." 

Chancer:  C.  T.,  6.99a 

wist,  pret.  &pa,  par.  of  v.     [Wit,  v.] 

Wis-tar'-l-a,  s.  [Named  after  Caspar  Wistar 
(1761-1818),'  Profesror  of  Anatomy  in  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Galegeae.  Climbing  shrubs, 
with  pinnate  leaves,  and  axillary  and  terminal 
racemes  of  flowers.  Wistaria  frnteucens,  a  native 
of  this  country,  bears  beautiful  bluish  purple 
flowers.  W.  chinensis,  a  Chinese  species,  bears 
large  pendulous  racemep  of  flowers. 

•  wiste,  pret.  &  pa.  par.  of  v.    [Wit,  v.] 

W^St'-ful,  a-  [A  word  of  doubtful  origin. 
According  to  Skeat  it  is  nothing  more  than  a 
corruption  of  wishful,  which  was  once  com- 
mon, and  which  it  has  supplanted.  The 
change  in  form  is  probably  due  to  confusion 
■with  wistly,  which  was  itself  a  corruption  of 
Mid.  Eng.  wisly  (q.v.).] 

1.  Eame.stly  or  eagerly  attentive  ;  carefully 
or  anxiously  observant. 


2,  Full  of  thought;  pensive,  contempla- 
tive, thoughtful. 

"  Why,  Gruhbinol,  dost  thou  so  vriatful  seem  ?  " 
Gay  :  Pastorals,  P'riday  1. 

3.  Pensive  or  melancholy  from  the  absence 
or  want  (if  something  ;  earnest  from  a  feeling 
of  desire ;  longing. 

"  I  cast  many  a  wistful,  melancholy  look  towards  the 
eea."— Swift.     [Todd.  J 

Wlsf -ful-ly', adv.    [Eng.  wistful;  -ly.] 

1,  In  a  wistful  manner;  longingly,  wish- 
ftUly. 

"  WiMffuUi/  she  raised 
Her  head  from  off  her  pillow  to  look  forth." 

Wordsworth  :  Excursion,  bk,  1. 

2,  Earnestly,  attentively. 

3,  Thoughtfully,  musingly,  pensively  ■ 

WTSt'-ful-ness*  s.    [Eng.  wistful ;  -Ttess.]   The 
quality  or  state  of  being  wistful. 


tWiS'-ti-ti,   S.       [OUISTITI.] 

*  wist'-less,a.    [Eng.  wist ; -Uss.']  Unlcnowing. 
"  Wistless  what  I  did,  half  from  the  sheath 
Drew  the  woU-touipered  bhide." 

Southey :  Joan  qf  Arc,  bk.  L 

*wist'-l^,  adv.     [Wistful.] 

1,  Observingly,      attentively,      earnestly, 
closely. 

"  A  wild  beast  .  .  .  doth  stand  full  against  the  dog 
starre  when  it  riseth,  louketh  wistly  upon  it,"— A 
Holland :  Pllnie,  bk.  ii.,  cli.  xl. 

2.  Wistfully,  longingly.    (A  doubtful  use.) 

wit,  *  wit-en,  *  witte,  *  wy-ten  (pr,  t. 

wot,  wost,  wot;  pi.  wlteii ;  \^a..  t.  *  wist,  *  wiste, 
*wyst,*wot,  pa.  par.  wist),  v.  I.  or  t.  [A.S. 
wt/au  =  to  know  (pi",  t.  ic  ivdt,  tlUL  wast,  he 
^vdt ;  pi.  witon;  subj.  sing,  ivite,  pl.witon; 
pa.  t.  wiste,  wlsse ;  2iid  pers.  wisses,  pi.  wiston ; 
pa.  par.  v>ist).  Allied  to  vdtan  =  to  see  (pa.  t, 
wite,  pi.  luiton).  It  is  clear  that  ic  ivctt  is 
really  an  old  past  tense  (prob.  of  witan),  used 
as  a  present,  causing  the  iieces.sity  of  creating 
a  new  pa.st  tense,  wisse,  or  wiste  which  is, 
however,  of  great  antiquity  .  .  .  The  gerund 
is  to  witaniie,  whence  Mod.  English  to 
wit.  Cogn.  with  Dut.  weien  (p.  t.  wist, 
pa.  par.  gewcten)  ;  Icel.  vita  (pr.  t.  veit ;  pa.  t. 
vissa;  pa.  par.  vitadhr)  ;  Dan.  vide  (pr.  t. 
veed  ';  pa.  t.  vldste  ;  pa.  par.  vulst)  ;  Sw.  veta 
fpr,  t.  vet :  pa.  t.  visste ;  pa.  par.  veten)  ;  Ger. 
wissen  (pr.  t.  weiss;  pa.  t.  wusste;  ptt,  par. 
gewv,sst);  Goth,  v.'itan (pr,  t.  wait;  pa.  t.  wissa); 
Lat.  video  =  to  see  ;  Or.  iSetc  (idein)  =  to  see  ; 
olSoL  (oida)  =  I  know  ;  Sansc.  vid  =  to  per- 
ceive, to  know.  Wit  is  the  infin.  mood  ;  to 
wit  (as  in  "  We  do  you  to  wit ")  is  the  gerund  ; 
W'lt  is  the  Ist.  and  3rd  pers.  of  the  present 
indicative,  the  3id  ]ierson  being  often  cor- 
ruptly wj  itten  wotteth ;  wost  (later  form  wot- 
test)  is  the  2nd  pers.  sing,  of  the  same  tense  ; 
wiste  (later  wist),  is  the  pa.  t.,  and  wist  is  the 
pa.  par.    {Skeat.)] 

1.  To    know,  to    learn;    to  be  or  become 
aware.  (Used  either  wither  without  an  object.) 

(1)  Ivjinitive : 

"  And  bis  sister  stood  afar  off  to  wit  what  would  be 
done  unto  hUi\."—Exodue  ii.  4. 

(2)  Present  tense': 

"  I  wot  well  where  he  is  " 

Hhakesp. :  Jiomeo  &  Juliet,  \M.  2. 

(5)  Past  tense : 


(4)  Present  part icii^le  : 

"  As  loitting  I  uo  other  comfort  have." 

Shakesp.  :  1  Henry  VI.,  ii,  5. 

T[  To  wit  is  used  chiefly  to  call  attention  to 
something  particular,  or  as  introductory  to 
a  detailed  statement  of  what  has  just  before 
been  mtntioned  generally,  and  as  equivalent 
to  namely  :  as.  There  were  three  present,  to 
wit,  Mr,  Green,  Mr.  Black,  and  Mr.  Brown. 

*2.  To  joke. 

"  Bristowdoth  pretend  to  wfi  itonhispulpit-libell." 
— Eeylin  :  Life  of  Laud,  p,  260, 

wit,  *  witte,  *wyt,  s.  [A.S,  M?i(=  know- 
ledge, from  witan  =  to  know  ;  cogn.  with  Icel. 
vit;  Dan.  vid;  Sw.  vett;  O.  H,  Ger.  wiggi; 
Ger.  witz.]    [Wit,  v.] 

1.  Ordinary  Language : 

*  1.  Knowledge,  understanding. 
"  As  conceniynge  maliciousiiea,  be  ohyldren,  hut  in 
viyt  be  perfecte."— 1  Corinth,  xiv.  20,    (1551,) 

2.  The  mental  powers ;  intellect ;  intel- 
lectual power. 

"  My  wit  uutrained  in  any  kind  of  art." 

Shftkesp. :  1  Henry  VI.,  i.  2. 

3.  A  superior  degree  of  intelligence  or  under- 
standing ;  bright  reasoning  powers;  wisdom, 
sagacity. 

"  If  I  might  teach  thee  wit,  better  It  were. 
Though  not  to  love,  yet,  love,  to  tell  me  so," 

Shakesp.  :  Sonnet  UO. 

4.  Common  sense  ;  sense. 

"  I  have  the  wit  to  think  my  master  is  a  kind  of 
knave. "—MaAei/j.  .■  Two  Qentlemen,  iii,  1. 

5.  Imaginative  and  inventive  faculty ;  power 
of  invention;  contrivance,  ingenuity. 

"  Past  the  lolt  of  man  to  say  what  dream  it  was. 

Shakesp.  :  Midsummer  Night's  Dream  iv.  1. 

6.  The  power  of  original  combination  under 
the  influence  of  the  imagination. 

"  Men  who  have  a  great  denl  of  wit,  and  prompt 
memuriea.  have  not  always  the  clearest  judgment,  or 
deepest  reason. "—Ziocfte;  Hum,  Underst.,  tik.  li.,  ch.  xi. 

7.  The  faculty  of  associating  ideas  in  a  new 
and  ingenious,  and  at  the  same  time  natural 
and  pleasing  way,  exhibited  in  apt  language 
and  felicitous  combination  of  words  and 
thoughts,  by  which  unexpected  resemblances 


between  things  api>arently  unlike  are  vividly 
set  brfore  the  mind,  so  as  to  produce  a  shock 
of  pleasant  surprise  ;  facetiousiiess, 

"  True  wit  is  nature  to  advantage  drest, 
Wljat  ol't  was  thought,  but  ne  ei-  so  well  exprest. ' 
Pope :  Essuff  on  Criticism,  ii.  OT. 

^  Perhaps  the  clearest  definition  of  wit 
wruld  be,  that  it  is  a.  combination  of  ideas 
which  creates  a  fffling  of  surprise  at  the 
unexpected  congruity  cf  things  apparently 
incongruous.  Hence  it  woulft  seeui  to  be  the 
power  of  compariRnii  tliat  creates  wit;  but 
there  are  many  unexpected  combinations  of 
this  character,  which,  as  Sydney  rtuilLh  Justly 
oliserves,  wnuid  be  witty  if  they  were  not 
sublime  or  beautiful,  A  strong  sense  of  gran- 
deur or  beauty  overpowers  or  takes  a\^ay  tiie 
sense  of  wit.  He  instances  the  idea  in  Canip- 
bell's  Lochiel—"  Coining  events  cast  tln-ir 
shadows  befoie" — which  ^s  liereiuarks,  would 
be  witty  if  it  were  not  su  liLiie.  The  awe  and 
reverence  awakened  by  the  highest  subjects 
connected  with  our  faith  also  destroy  the 
impression  of  wit  ;  but  in  the  works  of  many 
of  our  most  eminent  religious  writers,  and 
even  in  the  Scriptures,  may  be  found  happy 
combinations,  which,  but  for  the  sanctity  ot 
the  subject,  would  awaken  the  sense  of  wit. 
An  unexpected  litness,  then,  seems  to  form 
the  essence  of  wit ;  and  as  the  same  writer 
we  have  referred  to  observes,  among  the  un- 
educated and  children  the  same  kind  of  feeling 
is  often  awakened  by  a  combination  of  things 
as  well  as  of  thoughts,  such  as  the  putting 
together  of  a  puzzle.    (Trench:  Synonyms.) 

8.  One  who  has  genius,  fancy,  or  humour; 
a  person  of  learning  and  refined  ideas  ;  an  ac- 
complished scholar. 

"  He  did  not,  however,  in  the  leaat  affect  the  charac- 
ter of  a  wit  or  of  au  oriitor." — Macaulay ;  Hist.  Eng,, 
ch.  vit. 

9.  In  modern  usage  one  distinguished  or 
noted  for  bright  or  amusing  sayings ;  a 
humorist. 

"  The  wits  and  the  Puritans  had  never  been  on 
friendly  teruiB."— J/«cauZai/ ;  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  iiu 

10.  (^Pl)'  The  understanding,  the  intellect. 

"  His  wits  are  not  so  hluut." 

Shakesp. :  Mueh  Ado,  iii.  5. 

11.  Technically : 

1.  Bot. :  (1)  Ilyoscyamus  luteus  ;  (2)  Nicotiana 
rvstiea.    (Britten  t&  Holland.)    [Tobacco.] 

2.  Phrenot.  :  The  faculty  which  disposes  its 
possessor  to  mirth  fulness.  Alone,  cr  in  com- 
bination with  other  faculties,  it  produces  the 
tendency  to  niirtb,  humour,  satire,  &c,  Spurz- 
heim  classified  it  with  the  affective  faculties. 
Gall  and  Cnmbe  considered  it  intellectual. 
It  is  situated  on  the  upper  part  of  the  fore- 
head, towards  one  side. 

^  1,  At  one's  wits'  end:  At  a  complete  loss 
what  further  steps  or  measures  to  adopt  ; 
having  exhausted  the  last  known  plan  or 
contrivance. 

"  Now  your  counsels, 
For  I  am  at  my  wits'  end.' 

Beaum.  &  Flet. :  Mad  Lover,  Iv. 

*2.  The  five  wits:  An  old  expression,  some- 
times used  for  the  five  senses,  but  oltener 
defined  connnon   wit,   imagination,    fantasy, 

estimation,  memory. 

"'  My  fu<e  wits  nor  my  five  senses  can 
Dissuade  one  foolish  heart  from  serving  thee," 
Sliakesp. :  Sonnet  141. 

*  wit-cracker,  *.  One  who  breaks  jests; 
a  joker. 

"A  college  of  wit-crackers  cannot  flout  me  out  of 
my  humour,"— SAaftesp, :  Much  Ado,  v.  9. 

*  wit-craft,  s. 

1.  Art  of  reasoning  ;  logic. 

2.  Contrivance,  invention,  wit. 

"  He  WAS  no  body  that  could  not  hammer  out  of  hi* 
name  an  invention  by  this  w'tt-craft,  and  picture  it 
accordingly."— Camden  .■  Jiemams, 

*  wit-jar,  a'.    A  head. 

■  "  Dr.  Hale  .  .  .  has  brought  me  back  my  wlt-jur," — 
Richardson:  Clarissa,  viii.  249. 

*  wit-snapper,  s.     One  who  affects  wit. 
"Goodly   lord,    what   a  wit-snapper  are  you!" — 

Shakesp. :  Merchant  of  Venice,  iii.  5. 

*  wit-starved,  «-.  Barren  of  wit ;  desti* 
tute  of  genius. 

*  wit-tooth,  s.  A  visdom-tooth  (q.v.), 
(P.  Holland:  Pliny,  bk.  xii.,  ch.  xxv.) 

*  wit-wanton,  a.    Over  subtle. 

"  Wit-wanton  meu."~Fuller  :  Church  Hist.,  xiv.  4. 

*  wit-worm,  e.  One  that  feeds  on  wit ;  a 
canker  of  wit. 

"  Thus  to  come  forth  so  suddenly  a  wit-worm." 

Ben  Jontofu 


l>6il,  bo^;  p6^t,  Jd^l;  cat,  (ell,  chorus,  (bin,  benph;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a^;  expect,  Xenophon,  e^t.   ph  =:  £ 
-cian.  -tian  =  shaiL   -tion*  -slon  =  shun;  -tion,  -gion  -=  zhun.   -cious,  -tious.  -sious  =  shus.   -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  b^l,  deL 
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witan— witenagemot 


•  wif-an,    s.      [A.S.  =  the  wise  men.]     The 
Witenagemot  (q.v.)- 

v^t^h  (1),  •  wicche,  *  witche,  s.    [A.S. 

wic€a=-3,  wizard;  ooicce  =  a  witch.  Wicce  is 
the  fera.  of  wicca,  and  wicca  is  a  corruption  of 
loitga,  a  common  abbreviated  form  of  witiga 
■witega  =  a  prophet,  soothsayer,  wizard  .  .  . 
from  witan  =  to  see.  Cf.  Icel.  mtki  —  a  wizard, 
whence  vitka  =  to  bewitch.  The  Icel.  vitki  is 
from  vita  =  to  know,  as  A.S.  witga,  orig.  =  a 
seer,  is  from  witan  =  to  see,  allied  to  itfiton  = 
to  know.    {Skeat.)]    [Wiseacre.] 

*  1.  A  man  given  to  the  black  art ;  a  sorcerer, 
a  wizard. 

"There  was  a  man  in  that  citie  whose  name  was 
Symoimt  a  wicche."— Wj/diffe :  Acts  viii.  9. 

2.  A  woman  supposed  to  have  formed  a 
compact  with  the  devil  or  with  evil  spirits, 
and  by  their  means  to  be  enabled  to  operate 
supernaturally ;  a  sorceress. 

3.  A  term  of  reproach  for  an  old  and  ugly 
woman,  with  no  reference  to  the  practice  of 
sorcery. 

"Foul  wrinkled   toUch,  wliat   makest   thou    in    my 
sight?"  Shakap. :  Hichard  I!!.,  i.  3. 

4.  A  bewitching  or  charming  yoimg  woman ; 
a  woman  possessed  of  bewitching  or  fascinat- 
ing attractions. 

^  To  he  no  witch :  To  be  rather  stupid  ;  to 
be  not  very  clever. 

"  The  ed  i  tor  w  clearly  no  toitch  at  a  riddle."—  Carlyle  : 
Misc^.,  iii.  61. 

witch-balls,  s.  pi.  Interwoven  masses 
of  the  stems  of  herbaceous,  plants,  often  met 
with  on  the  steppes  of  Tartary.   (Treas.  ofBot.) 

*  witch-finder,  s.  A  professional  dis- 
coverer of  witches ;  one  whose  services  were 
taken  advantage  of  formerly  when  the  prose- 
cution of  so-called  witches  was  in  vogue. 

"  A  notorious  ivitch-finder  iu  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury,  Matthew  Hoi^ikiua  .  .  .  hanged  one  year  no  les3 
than  sixty  repnted  witches  in  his  own  county  of 
Essex."— iiddw  A  Arnold:  CcUJi.  Diet.,  i>.  864. 

witch-hag,  s. 

Omith. :  A  local  name  for  the  Swallow  (q.  v.) 
in  Caithness. 

"  Among  the  BUiieratitious of  Caithness,  the  Swallow 
is  called  *  Witch-hag.'  They  say  that  if  a  swallow  flies 
uuder  the  nriii  of  a  person  it  immediately  beeoiues 

faralyzed.  la  it  because  of  the  same  superetitiou 
hat  lu  some  parts  of  England  the  innocent  Swift  is 
called  ■  the  Develin  '  ?  "S.  Smiles :  Robert  Dick,  p.  97. 

witch-meal,  s.  The  powdery  pollen  of 
Lycopodlum  clavatum,  or  Club-moss.     [Lyco- 

PODIUM.] 

wltch-meat,  o.    [Witches'  butter,  2.  ] 

*  witch-UOte,  ».  A  weird  note  or  sound. 
{Scott:  Glenfinlas.) 

witch-ointment,  s.  An  ointment  made 
of  repulsive  ingredients  and  supposed  to  pos- 
sess magical  powers. 

"The    niediaival    witch-ointments   which    brought 

1  visionary  beines  into  the   iiresence  of    the   patient, 

transported  him  to  the  witches'  sabbath,  enabled  him 


t  witch-ridden,  a.  Ridden  or  tormented 
by  witches.    [Hag-ridden.] 

*  witch-wolf,  s.    A  werewolf  (q.v.). 

"  Called  by  the  inhabitants  longarons,  in  English 
laitch-utolms.  —Ada-ms:  Works,  ji,  110. 

WitQh  (2),  wy9h  (1),  s.  [A.S.  wice  =  a  kind 
of  tree.]  A  kind  of  tree,  probably  a  witch- 
elm  or  witch-hazel. 

witch-elm,  wych-elm,  s. 

Bat.  :  XJlmus  inontana.  It  is  a  large  tree 
eighty  to  a  hundred  feet  high ;  the  trunk 
with  an  occasional  girth  of  fifty  feet ;  the 
twigs  pubescent,  the  leaves  doubly  or  trebly 
serrate,  the  stamens  four  to  six  with  purple 
anthers,  the  seed  in  the  centre  of  the  oblong 
or  sub-orbicular  samara.  Indigenous  in  the 
north  of  England  and  in  Scotland,  and  the 
only  truly  British  species  of  the  genus.  Called 
also  the  Scotch  or  Mountain  Elm. 

witch-hazel,  wych-hazel,  s. 

Botany : 

1.  The  genus  Hamamelis  (q.v.);  specif., 
Eaviamelis  virginica.  It  is  a  shrnb  from  eight 
to  twelve  feet  high,  with  large,  alternate,  ob- 
ovate,  acute,  dentate  leaves  and  axillary  clus- 
terecl  yellow  flowers.  It  grows  in  most  woods 
in  North  America,  flowering  in  October  and 
November. 

2.  (PL) :  The  order  Hamamelidaceae  (q.v.). 
(Liiutley.) 

3.  The  Witch-elm  (q.v.). 


witch-tree,  s.    The  Mountain-ash  (q.v.). 

witph,  v.t,  [A.S.  wiccian.\  [Witch,  s.]  To 
bewitch,  to  fascinate,  to  enchant. 

"Am  I  not  witch d  like  herf  or  thou  not  false  like 
him!"  Shakesp.  :  2  Henri/  VI.,  iiL  2. 

witch' -  craft,  *  witche  -  craft,  s.  [A.S. 
wiccecrcefi,  from  wicce  =  a  witch,  and  crajt  = 
craft,  art.] 

1.  The  practices  of  witches  ;  a  supernatural 
power  which  persons  were  formerly  supposed 
to  obtain  by  entering  into  a  compact  with 
the  devil.  The  compact  was  sometimes  ex- 
press, whether  oral  or  written,  when  the 
witch  abjured  God  and  Christ,  and  dedicated 
herself  wholly  to  the  evil  one ;  or  only  im- 
plied, when  she  actually  engaged  in  his  ser- 
vice, practised  infernal  arts,  and  renounced 
the  sacraments  of  the  church.  The  express 
compact  was  sometimes  solemnly  confirmed 
at  a  general  meeting,  at  which  the  devil  pre- 
sided, and  sometimes  privately  made  by  the 
witch  signing  the  articles  of  agreement  with 
her  own  blood,  or  by  the  devil  writing  her 
name  in  his  "black  book."  The  contract 
was  sometimes  of  indefinite  duration,  at  other 
times  for  a  certain  number  of  years.  The 
witch  was  bound  to  be  obedient  to  the 
devil  in  everything,  while  the  other  party 
to  the  act  delivered  to  the  witch  an  inpp,  or 
familiar  spirit,  to  be  ready  at  call  and  to  do 
whatever  was  directed.  [Fly,  s.,  I.  1.  (5), 
t.]  He  further  engaged  that  they  should 
want  for  notliing,  and  be  able  to  as- 
sume whatever  shape  they  pleased  to  visit 
and  torment  their  enemies  and  accomplish 
their  infernal  ends.  The  belief  in  witchcraft 
is  of  great  antiquity.  The  punishment  for 
witchcraft  was  death,  generally  by  burning. 
The  number  of  people  put  to  death  in  Eng- 
land has  been  estimated  at  about  30,000. 
Statutes  were  passed  against  witchcraft  in  the 
reigns  of  Henry  VI.,  Htiiry  VII.  (1541), 
Elizabeth  (1563),  and  James  I.  (1604).  During 
the  sitting  of  the  Long  Parliament  3,000  per- 
sons are  said  to  have  been  executed  on  the 
charge  of  witchcraft.  Judicial  convictions 
were  checked  chiefly  by  the  firmness  of  Judge 
Holt,  who  in  about  ten  trials,  from  1694  to 
1701,  charged  the  juries  in  such  a  manner  as 
to  cause  them  to  bring  in  verdicts  of  acquittal. 
The  first  law  against  witchcraft  in  Scotland 
was  passed  in  1563.  The  last  victims  in  Eng- ' 
land  were  Mrs.  Hickes  and  her  daughter  nine 
years  of  age,  executed  in  1716,  and  the  last  in 
Scotland  suffered  in  1722.  The  prosecution  of 
supposed  witches  was  by  no  means  confined  to 
Englaud.  All  Europe  was  infected  with  the 
delusion,  and  it  is  estimated  that  not  less  than 
300,000  persons  were  executed  ae  witches 
during  the  prevalence  of  this  epidemic  of 
superstition,  which  for  several  centuries 
afflicted  Europe.  The  last  judicial  victim  of 
the  delusion  was  a  servant  girl  at  Glarus,  in 
German  Switzerland,  who  was  put  to  death  for 
witchcraft  in  1782.  This  country  did  not 
quite  escape  the  epidemic,  though  fortunately 
its  share  in  it  was  a  small  one.  The  Salem 
Witchcraft  persecution,  under  which  nineteen 
executions  took  place  in  1691-92,  was  the  most 
deplorable  outbreak  of  the  cruelty  of  super- 
stition which  the  territory  of  the  United  States 
has  ever  known.  An  execution  for  witchcraft 
had  taken  place  in  New  England  ae  early 
as  1648,  but  after  the  reaction  in  public 
opinion  which  began  in  1693,  this  shameful 
delusion  came  to  an  end,  so  far  as  persons 
in  authority  were  concerned.  The  most 
absurd  ideas  were  entertained  by  the  believers 
in  witchcraft.  Witches,  they  held,  with  the 
aid  of  the  devil,  could  produce  mice  and  vermin, 
rob  men  of  their  powers  by  a  touch  or  a 
breath,  raise  storms,  foretell  events,  change 
themselves  into  cats  and  other  animals,  and  per- 
form other  magical  feats.   [Walpurgis-night.] 

2.  Power  more  than  ordinary  or  natural ; 
irresistible  influence  ;  fascination. 

"  She  loved  me  for  the  dangers  I  had  pass'd ; 
And  I  loved  her  that  she  did  pity  them. 
Thifl  only  is  the  witchcraft  I  have  used." 

Shahesp.  :  Othello,  U  8, 

t  witQh'-en,  s.    [WicKEN.] 

witgh'-er-y,  s.    [Eng.  witch  (1),  s. ;  -ery.] 
1 1.  Sorcery,  enchantment,  witchcraft. 
*'  Immured  in  cypress  shades  a  sorcerer  dwells  .  .  . 
Deep-skiUed  iu  all  bis  mother's  witcheries." 

AlUton :  Comus,  523. 

2.  Fascination ;  irresistible  or  entrancing 
influence. 

"  A  majik  that  leaves  but  one  eye  free, 
To  do  its  beat  at  toitchery.' 

Moore :  Light  of  the  Earem. 


witgh'-es,  s.  pL    [Witch  (1),  s.) 

witches'  besoms,  s.  pi. 

Bot. :  The  tufted  bunches  produced  upon 
the  Silver  Fir  by  the  attack  of  a  fungufl,  PerU 
dertniuvi  elatinum. 

witches'  butter^  «. 

Botany : 

1.  The  popular  name  for  a  ftingus,  Jixmta 
glandulosa;  dark  brown  or  black,  and  of 
jelly-like  consistence,  with  small,  glandular 
points  above  and  a  rough  surface  below. 

2.  The  genus  Tremella  (q.v.),  and  spec 
T.  Nostoc.  Named  from  its  buttery  appear- 
ance and  its  rapid  growth  in  the  night, 
(Prior.)    Called  also  Witch-meat. 

witches'  milk,  s. 

Bot. :  Hippuris  vulgaris. 

witches'  sabbath,  s.  A  nocturnal  meet- 
ing of  witches,  such  as  is  described  under 
Witchcraft,  1.  (q.v.).  The  accounts  of  these 
meetings  which  have  come  down  to  us  are 
either  purely  imaginary,  or  based  on  traditions 
of  oltl  pagan  rites.  (Cf.  Milton:  Comus,  580- 
36.) 

"  The  first  among  mediiEval  writers  to  notice  the 
witches'  sabbath  was  Regluo,  abbot  of  Prume,  at  the 
beginning  o£  the  tenth  century ;  he  speaks  of  '  wicked 
women,'  who  say  that  they  attend  great  meetings  by 
night,  'with  Diana,  the  goddess  of  the  pajraiia,  and 
do  her  bidding."— .^ddis  4  Arnold:  Cath.  Diet.,  p.  864 

t  witches'  thimble,  «. 

Bot. :  Silene  Tnaritinia. 

witflh'-et,  s.     [Etym.  doubtful,]     A  kind  of 
•  plane,  with  a  conical  aperture  and  inclined 
knife,  which  reduces  to  roundness  a  bar  which 
is  routed  as  it  is  passed  therethrough. 

witph'-ing,  a.  [Witch,  v.]  Bewitching,  oft" 
chanting,  fascinating. 

"  All  shall  combina  their  toitnhing  powers  to  steep 
My  couvorb'fl  spirit  in  that  sof  tuniiit;  trinice. " 

Moore :   t'eUed  Prophet. 

WXtph'-iiig-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  witching;  -ly,\ 
In  a  bewitching,  fascinating,  or  enchanting 
manner. 

*'  There  eke  the  soft  delights,  that  witchingly 
Instil  a  wanton  sweetneas  through  the  breast." 
Thomson  :  Castle  of  Indolence,  i.  6. 

*  witoh'-mon-ger,  s.  [Eng.  witch  (1),  h., 
and  monger.]    A  believer  in  witchcraft. 

"It  is  naturall  to  umiaturall  people,  and  jieculiar 
unto  witcJtmonffers  to  pursue  the  poore."—/;.  Ficot: 
The  Discovery  of  Witchcraft.  (Epistle  to  Lord  Man- 
wood.) 

*  wite  (1),  *  wyte,  v.i.  [A.S.  witan  =  to 
punish,  to  blame;  wite=:a.  punislimpnt,  a 
fine  ;  cogn.  with  Icel.  vita  =  to  tine ;  viti  =  a 
fine,  punishment;  Dut.  wijten  =  to  impute; 
wijie  =  iuiputation.]  To  blame,  to  censure, 
to  reproach. 

"  And  sooth  to  say  it  Is  foolehardie  thing, 
RAshly  to  wyten  creaturea  so  diuine." 

Spenser :  Colin  Cflout, 
*Wlto  <2),  V.t.    [Wit,  v.] 

*  wite  (I),  s.    [Wite  (1),  v.] 

1.  A  punishment,  pain,  penalty,  or  mulot ; 
a  fine. 

2,  Blame,  censure,  reproach. 

"  sires,  let  me  have  the  wite." 

Chaucer  :  C.  T.,  16,431 

*  wite  (2),  o.    tWiT,  s.] 

*wite-less,  *wite-lesse,  u.  [Eng.  wite  (i% 
s. ;  -less.}    Blameless. 

"  N«  can  Willy  wite  the  witelesse  heardgi-oome." 
Spenser:  Shepheards  Calender;  Auifust. 

wit'-  en-S-g-e-mot,  wit'-  en-ag-e-mote, 

s.  [A.S.  witena-gemot  —  an  assembly  of  wise 
men,  from  witena,  gen.  pi.  of  wita  =  a  wise 
man;  witan  =.  to  know,  and  gemote  a.  meet- 
ing, an  assembly,  a  moot.] 

E7ig.  Hist. :  Amongst  the  Anglo-Saxons 
the  great  national  or  general  assembly  which 
met  annually  or  oftener,  wherever  the  king 
kept  his  Christmas,  Easter,  or  Whitsuntide, 
as  well  to  do  private  justice  as  to  consult 
upon  public  business.  It  was  composed  of 
theathelings,  or  princes,  ealdormen,  or  nobles, 
the  large  landowners,  the  principal  ecclesias- 
tics, &c.  They  formed  the  highest  court  of 
judicature  in  the  kingdom,  and  their  concur- 
rence was  necessary  to  give  validity  to  laws, 
and  treaties  with  foreign  states.  They  bad 
even  power  to  elect  the  king,  and  if  the  throne 
passed  to  the  heir  of  the  late  king,  tlie  new 
sovereign  had  to  be  recognized  formally  by 
the  witenagemot  at  a  meeting  assembled  for 
the  purpose. 


f&te,  f^t,  f^e,  amidst,  what,  ^11,  father ;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there ;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  m,  irine ;  go,  pot^ 
or.  wore,  wou;  work,  whd,  son ;  mute,  ciib,  ciire,  9nite,  our»  rule,  full ;  try,  Syrian.    aa,oe  =  e;  ey  =  a;  qu  =  kw» 


witful— wither 
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»wit'-ful,a.  [Eng.  wit,  s.,  and -full]  Full  of 
wit,  knowledge,  or  visdoin  ;  wise  ;  knowing ; 
sensible. 

"  'Tla  ijnsslng  miraculous  that  your  dull  and  bllud 
wi>«hip  should  80  aodaiuly  turn  both  sightful  and 
•fitful.  —Chapman  :  Maapxe  <if  Middle  Temple. 

•Vith,  prep.  [A.S.  widh  ~  with,  and  also  often 
against  (a  sense  still  preserved  in  such  phrases 
as  to  fight  with  —  to  fight  agaiiist);  cogn.  with 
Icel.  vidh  =  against,  by,  at,  with  Dan.  ved  = 
ty,  at ;  Sw.  vid  =  near,  by,  at.  With  has  to 
a  great  extent  taken  the  place  of  A.S.  and 
Mill.  Eng.  miiZ  =  with,  which  is  now  obsolete.] 
[Withers.]  A  preposition  or  particle  used  to 
denote,  indicate,  designate,  or  express : 

(1)  Competition,  antagonism,  or  opposition. 

*'  His  face  still  combatiug  toith  teaia." 

&hu/cesp.  :  Richard.  II.,  v.  2, 

(2)  A  being  together  or  in  the  company  of; 
companionship  ;  company  ;  identity  of  place. 

'  "I  lingered  with  you  at  your  shop." 

1  Shake&p. :  Comedy  of  Errors,  iil.  1. 

(3)  Mutual  action  or  suffering  ;  association 
or  union  in  action,  purpose,  thought,  feeling, 
or  the  like ;  partnership ;  intercourse  ;  sym- 
|athy. 

**  With  thee  she  talks,  with  thee  she  moans ; 
With  thee  she  sighs,  vdth  thee  she  eroana ; 
•  With  thue  she  says ;  '  Farewell  mine  own  ! ' " 

Surrei/ :  DescripU  c^  the  State  of  the  Lover. 

(4)  Junction  or  community ;  concomitance ; 
consequence,  appendage,  addition ;  acces- 
sories, accompaniments. 

"  A  tongue  vrith  a  tang," 

Skakesp. :  Tempest,  iL  2. 

(5)  Simultaneousness ;  identity  of  time  or 
Immediate  succession. 

"  The  world  hath  ending  loith  thy  life,** 

Shdheap. :   Venus  &  Adonis,  12. 

(6)  A  being  on  the  side  or  in  favour  of; 
sympathy,  assistance,  friendship,  partisan- 
ship. 


(7)  Holding  a  place  in  the  estimation, 
opioion,  consideration,  judgment,  or  thoughts; 
upon. 

"  Such  arguments  had  invincible  force  with  those 
n!^au  philosophers  who  became  Christians. " — Addison. 
{Todd.) 

(8)  A  means. 

"  I'll  smother  thee  tffith  kisses." 

Shakesp. :  Venus  &  Adonit,  18. 

*  (9)  Before  means  of  nourishment  =  on  or 
Qpon, 

"  To  dine  and  sup  with  water  and  bran." — Shakesp. .' 
Jfeasare/or  Aleasure,  iv.  8. 

(10)  A  cause. 

*•  He  burns  with  bashful  shame :  she,  with  her  tears, 
Doth  gaeuch  the  maiden  burning  uf  his  cheeks." 

Shakesp.:  Venus <i  Adonis,  i9. 

*  (11)  An  external  agency  by  which  an  effect 
Is  produced,  at  one  time  usually  (and  at 
present  exclusively)  expressed  by  the  prepo- 
sition by. 

"  Brought  with  armed  men  back  to  Messina." 

Shalcesp.  :  Much  Ado.  v.  4. 

il2)  Correspondence,  comparison,  likeness. 

"  Weigh  oath  vrith  oath." 
Shakesp.  :  Afidsummer  Night's  Dream,  iiL  2. 

*  (13)  Sometimes  =  like. 

*'  As  if  with  Circe  she  would  cbauge  my  shape." 
Shakt-sp.  :  1  Henry  VI.,  v.  8. 

*(14)  At ;  in  consequence  of. 

"  I  feel  remorse  in  myseifwitJi  hia  words." 

Shakesp. :  2  Henry  YI.,  iv.  7. 

il  By,  with,  and  through  are  closely  allied 
jn  many  of  their  uses,  and  it  is  difficult  to  lay 
down  a  rule  by  which  their  uses  may  be  dis- 
tingulslied.  For  the  difference  between  with 
and  by,  see  By.  Trench  (Synonyms)  further 
discriminates  between  them  as  follows  : 

"  Whenever  a  certain  effect  is  implied  as  proceeding 
from  two  causes,  the  remote  nud  oiiginal  cause  Is  ex- 
pressed by  the  use  of  b//,  and  the  immediate  one  by 
toith.  For  instance :  The  tree  was  cut  down  by  a  wood- 
man with  an  axe.  If  we  said,  by  an  axe,  it  would  im- 
ply some  free  agency  on  the  part  of  the  axe.  With  a 
woodman,  on  the  other  hand,  would  imply  that  the 
woodman  was  an  unconscious  insti'ument  in  the 
tree's  destruction.  On  the  other  hand,  whenever  a 
conscious  agent  is  implied,  we  use  the  word  by.  In 
general,  with  is  improper,  not  only  when  a  conscious 
agent  is  supposed,  but  wheu  the  agent  is  personified  to 
a  certain  dei^ree  in  aur  own  minds,  from  its  action 
being  apimre'ntly  voluntary.  By  and  with  are  often 
used  when  no  agent  is  spoken  of,  but  a  certain  object 
is  said  to  be  accomplished  by  certain  means.  But  in 
this  case,  by  implies  that  the  meiuia  used  are  essential ; 
with,  only  that  they  are  useful  in  aiding  our  endear- 
«urs.  Through  is  somewhat  different  from  the  other 
woids  mentioned,  It  often  implies  that  the  means 
useJ  lire  the  appointed  channels  for  the  conveyance  of 
the  oljfect  or  advautage  specified  ;  as.  I  heard  the  news 
^roz/frt  such  a  person ;  1  received  aremittanceiftroM^'A 
the  bank." 
^  With  child :  Pregnant ;  in  the  family  way. 
"She  was  found  ^Di(h  child  of  the  Holy  Ghost"— 
Matt/tew  1. 18. 


with,  s.    [Withe.] 

*  with-al',  *  with'-aU,  *  with-alle»  adv.  & 
prep.  lEng.  with  and  all.  It  has  taken  the 
place  of  A.S.  viid  ealle  =  with  all,  wholly.] 

A.  As  adverb : 

*  1.  With  the  rest,  together ;  with  that  or 
this. 

'*  He  will  scarce  be  pleased  withal." 

Shakesp.  :  2'wo  Qenttemen,  II.  7. 

2.  At  the  same  time  ;  together  with  this  or 
that ;  in  addition  ;  further. 

*' And  Ahab  told  Jezebel  all  that  Elijah  had  done, 
and  withal  huw  he  had  slain  all  the  prophets  with  the 
sword."— 1  Kings  xix.  1. 

B.  As  prep. :  With.  Used  after  relatives  or 
equivalent  words,  being  separated  from  the 
object  and  placed  at  the  end  of  a  sentence  or 
clause. 


Wlth'-am-lte,  s.  [After  Dr.  Witham,  who 
discovered  it ;  suff.  -itc  {Min.).'] 

Min. :  A  variety  of  Epidote  (q.v.)  of  a  car- 
mine-red colour ;  strongly  pleochroic.  Hard- 
ness, 6  to  6-5;  sp.  gr.,  3 '137.  Found  in 
acicular  crystals  in  a  trap  rock  at  Gleucoe, 
Argylesliire. 

wi-tha'-ni-a,  s.  [A  genus  founded  by 
Pauquy,  who  'omits  to  state  why  he  so  named 
it.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Physaleae.  Calyx  cam- 
panulate,  five-toothed ;  corolla  campanulate, 
the  limb  five-partite ;  stamens  five,  inserted 
in  the  tube  of  the  corolla,  not  prominent; 
ben-y  enclosed  in  the  enlarged  calyx,  two- 
celled,  with  seveial  sub-renifurm  seeds.  Small 
shrubs,  chiefty  from  Spain  and  the  Canary 
Islands.  WitJiania  coagulans,  a  small  Afghan 
and  Indian  shrub,  produces  small  berries,  used 
by  the  natives  in  coagulating  milk  to  make  it 
into  cheese.  The  dried  fruit,  which  is  alterative 
and  diuretic,  is  given  in  India  in  dyspepsia, 
flatulent  colic,  and  chronic  liver  diseases. 
The  root  of  W,  somnifera,  another  Indian 
species,  is  considered  to  be  tonic,  alterative, 
and  aphrodisiac,  narcotic  and  diuretic,  and 
deobstruent ;  it  is  given  in  India  in  con- 
sumption, debility,  and  marasmus  ;  the  leaves, 
which  are  very  bitter,  are  prescribed  in  fevers, 
and  the  fruit  as  a  diuretic ;  the  ground  root 
and  leaves  are  used  as  an  external  application 
in  carbuncles,  ulcers,  and  painful  swellings. 
(Calcutta  Exhib.  Report.) 

*  "With-bear',  v.t.  [Eng.  with,  and  6ear.]  To 
bring  together.     (Wycli^e :  Isaiah  Ixii.  9.) 

*  'with-9liild',  v.t.  [Eng.  with,  and  child.]  To 
get  with  child. 

"  Withchiltls  each  moment  his  owne  lawfull  wife." 

Sylvester :  Du  Bartas;  second  day,  first  week,  890. 

*  w3£th-draught'  (aught  as  aft),  s.  [Eng. 
with  =  SkgaXixst,  back,  and  draught.]  With- 
drawal. 

"  A  withdraught  of  all  God'e  favoura."—  Ward  :  Ser- 
mons, p.  145. 

with-draw'  (pa.  t.  withdrew,  *  withdrough, 
*  withdrowe,  pa.  par.  *  withdrawen,  withdrawn), 
v.t.  &  i.  [Eng.  with=  against,  in  an  opposite 
direction,  and  draw,  v.] 

A.  Trans. :  To  draw  back  or  in  an  opposite 
direction :  as 

1.  To  cause  to  return  or  move,  as  from  an 
advanced  position  ;  to  move,  take,  or  remove 
back  or  away. 

"  The  great  multitude  was  wiiJidrawen  and  re- 
touniyd  to  theyr  oocupacyona." — Fabyan:  Chronycle; 
Clutrles  VII.  (ao.  1380). 

2.  To  take  back,  as  something  that  has 
been  given,  conferred,  or  enjoyed. 

"  Thfc  withdrawing  at  his  favour  and  grace."— TTyae." 
Letter  to  his  Son. 

3.  To  retract,  to  recall,  as  a  promise,  threat, 
charge. 

"  Wouldst  thou  witlidraw  it  [thy  vow]?  '* 

Shakesp. :  Jionieo  &  Juliet,  It  2, 

4.  To  take  back  or  away  from  a  state  of 
being  used. 

"  Whenever  he  employs  any  part  of  it  in  maintain- 
ing unproductive  hands  of  any  kind,  that  part  is  from 
that  moment  witlidrnwn  from  his  capital."— iSmiW* . - 
Wealth  of  If lUiom,  bk.  ii.,  ch  iii. 

B.  Intrans.  :  To  retire  from  or  quit  a  com- 
pany or  place  ;  to  go  away  ;  to  step  backward 
or  asiide ;  to  retire,  to  retreat,  to  recede. 

"  I  know  the  cause  of  his  withdrawing."— Shakeap.  : 
Measure  for  Measure,  ili.  2. 

%  In  this  sense  often  used  reflexively. 
"  From   whence  he   privily    withdrew  himself." — 
Shakesp.  :  Rape  of  Lucrece.   (Arg.) 


with-dr^W'-al,  s.  [Eng.  withdraw;  -aZ.J 
The  act  of  witlidrawing  or  taking  back ;  a  re- 
calling ;  retractation :  as,  the  withdrawal  of 
a  promise  or  threat. 

%  Withdrawal  of  a  juror: 

Law :  The  withdrawal  of  a  juryman  by  con- 
sent of  the  litigants  when  the  jury  of  which 
he  is  one  cannot  agree  on  a  verdict.  In  such 
a  case  the  matter  i.s  left  undecided,  aud  each 
side  pays  it-s  own  costs. 

with-draW-er,  s.  [Eng.  withdraw;  -er.] 
One  who  withdraws. 

"  He  was  not  a  witTidrawer  of  the  com  but  a  seller." 
—Outred:  Trans,  of  Cope  (1580). 

with-draw'-ing,  pr.  par.  or  a.  [Withdraw.] 
Retreating,  receding. 

*'  Your  hills  and  long  withdrawing  vales.** 

Thomson  :' Spring,  67. 

*  withdrawing-room,  o.  A  drawing 
room  (q.v.). 

"  For  an  ordinary  gentleman,  a  hall,  a  great  parlour, 
■with  a  wit)idrawing-room,.viith  a  kitchen,  butteries, 
and  other  conveniencies,  is  sufflcieut." — Mortimer  t 
Husbandry. 

*  wlth-draTir'-inent,  s.  [Eng.  withdraw; 
'tneiit.]    The  act  of  withdrawing  ;  withdrawal. 

" Its  withdrawment  in  the  wiuier."— Edwards:  On 
the  wm.  pt.  ii.,  §  3. 

with-drawn',  *  with-draw-en,  pa.  par.  or 
a.     [Withdraw.] 

-withe,     with,     *  withthe,     *  witthe. 
*wythe,  s.'   [Withy.] 
I,  Ordinary  Jjxnguage : 

1.  A  tough,  flexible  branch  or  twig  used  in 
binding  things  together;  a  willow  or  osiei 
twig. 

"Pinned  fast  together  with  wooden  plus,  and  bound 
\ia.tA -with  withes.' ~ Dampier :  Voyages  [au.  1684). 

2.  A  band  or  tie  made  of  a  twisted  flexible 
sapling. 

3.  A  flexible  handle  to  a  cold-chisel,  setter, 
or  fuller. 

4.  A  band,  tie,  or  bond  generally. 

"These  cord.i  and  u;;^^7fe5win  hold  men's  couscieuceB, 
when  force  attends  and  twists  them."— A't/tj?  Charles: 
Eikon  DasiUke. 

IL  Technically: 

1.  Naut. :  A  ring  or  booin-iron,  by  which  a 
beam  is  set  out  or  in  ou  its  principal  spar. 

2.  Build.  :  A  wall  dividing  two  flues  in  a 
stack  of  chimneys. 

withe-rod,  s. 

Bot.  :  Viburnum  nudum,  a  shrub  eight  or 
ten  feet  lugh.  Leaves  oval-oblong,  reticu- 
lated beneath,  their  margin  re  volute  and 
obscurely  creaulate  ;  petioles  naked  ;  flowers 
in  pale  yellow  cymes  ;  berries  blue.  Found 
in  swamps  in  North  America. 

*  withe,  v.t.  [Withe,  s.]  To  bind  with  withes 
or  twigs. 

"  stay  buta  while,  and  yee  shall  see  him  with'd,  and 
halter'd  and  stak't  and  baited  to  death."— B/j.  Sail: 
Defeat  of  Crueltie. 

with'-er,  "*  wid-ren,  v.t  &  i.  [A  variant  of 
weather,  so  that  to  wither  =  to  expose  to  the 
weather.] 

A.  Tr 

L  Liti 

1.  To  cause  to  fade  and  become  dry,  as  by 
exposure  to  the  weather;  to  innke  sapless 
and  shrunken  ;  to  dry  up, 

"Decay'd  by  time,  or  wither'd  by  a  frost." 

Cowper :  2'he  Valediction. 

2,  To  cause  to  shrink,  wrinkle,  or  decay  for 
want  of  animal  moisture  ;  to  cause  to  lose 
bloom  ;  to  shrivel  up ;  to  cause  to  have  a 
wrinkled  or  sliri  veiled  skin  or  muscles. 

"There  was  a  man  which  had  hia  hand  witliercd." — 
Matthew  xii.  10. 

II.  Fig.  :  To  blight,  injure,  or  destroy,  as 
by  some  malign  or  baleful'influeiice  ;  to  alR-ct 
fatally  by  malevolence ;  to  caiiae  to  perish  or 
languish  generally, 

"  Ev'u  with  a  look  she  withers  all  the  bold." 

Pope:  Homer;  Odi/ssey  xii.  tbO. 

B.  Intransitive : 

1.  To  lose  tlie  sap  or  juice ;  to  dry  and 
shrivel  up;  to  lose  freshness  and  bloom ;  to 
fade,  to  dry  up. 

"  When  I  have  pluck'd  thy  rose, 
I  cannot  give  it  vital  growth  again  : 
It  needs  must  wifhcr.         Shakc-ti^  :  Othello,  t.  S. 

2.  To  become  dry  and  wrinkled,  as  from 
loss  or  want  of  iininial  moisture  ;  to  lose 
pristine   freshness,    vigour,   bloom,  softness. 


b6il,  bo^;  pout,  jo^l;  cat.  9ell,  chorus,  ghin,  ben^h;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as;  expect,  Xeuophon,  e^iss,    -iiig. 
-cjiaji.  -tian -  shg,n,    -tion,  -sion  =  shun;  -tion,  -siou  =  zhmu   -cious,  -tious,  -sioua  =  shus,   -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  bel,  del* 
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wither— withoutside 


Bmoothness,  or  the  like,  as  from  age  or  dis- 
ease ;  to  decay. 

"  A  fair  faue  will  wither ;  af  all  eye  will  wax  hollow  : 
but  a  good  heart,  Katu,  la  the  auu  aud  the  moon." — 
Bhakesp.  •  Henry  r.,v.  2. 

•  3.  To  decay  generally  ;  to  decline,  to  lan- 
guish ;  to  fade  or  pass  awny. 

"O  vntJier'd  truth." 

Shakesp. :  Troilus  £  Cressida,  T.  2. 

With'-er  (1),  s.    [Withe.] 

Tirnber-trade :  A  name  given  in  some  parts 
of  the  country  to  what  are  more  commonly 
termed  binders  (q.v.). 

with'-er  (2),  s.    [Withers.] 

wither-'band,  s.  A  piece  of  iron  which 
is  laid  undei-  a  saildle,  about  four  fingers  above 
the  horse's  withers,  to  keep  the  two  pieces  of 
wood  tight  that  form  the  bow.  (Farriers' 
Dictionary.) 

•witlier-wrnns,  a.  Injured  or  hurt  in 
the  withers,  as  a  horse. 

With'-ered,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [Wither,  v.] 

•  with'-ered-ness,  s.  [Eng.  withered ;  -ness."] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  withered,  literally 
or  tiguiatively. 

"The  dead  toitheredness  of  good  affectiooB."— £p. 
Ball  T  Cont.  ;  Pool  of  Bethetda, 

•  wJtli'-er-iug,  pr.  -par.  or  a.    [Wither,  v.\ 

1.  Ord.  Lang.  :  Causing  to  fade  or  wither ; 
blasting,  blighting,  or  destroying,  as  by  some 
malign  or  baleful  influence. 

"  How  mauy  a  Bpirlt  born  to  bless 
Has  sunk  beneath  that  withering  name." 

Moore :  Fire-  Worthippers. 

2.  Bot, :  Fading  though  not  falling  off  until 
the  part  which  bears  it  is  pei'fected,  as  the 
flowers  of  Orobanche. 

with'-er-ing-i-a,  s.  [Named  after  Dr.  Win. 
V?ithering,  M.D.",  F.R.S.  (1741-179iO,  author 
of  a  Botanical  Arrangement  of  the  Vegetables  of 
Great  Britain  (1776).] 

Bat. :  A  genus  of  Solanese.  Calyx  urceolate- 
cainpanulate,  four  to  five  cleft ;  corolla  ro- 
tate, the  tube  short,  the  limb  four  or  five 
cleft ;  stamens  four  or  five  ;  berry  two-celled, 
many  seeded.  Trees,  shrubs,  or  herbs,  mostly 
South  American,  though  one  species  is  from 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  About  twenty  aie 
known.  They  are  not  very  handsome,  and 
have  not  been  introduced  into  greenhouses. 
The  Peruvian  Indians  are  said  to  boil  the 
roots  of  Witkeringia  montaTUi  as  an  ingredient 
in  soup. 

with'-er-mg-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  withering;  -ly.] 
In  a  withering  manner  ;  perishingly. 

"  But  we  mnst  wander  icitheringly. 
In  other  laiida  to  die." 

Byron :  The  Wild  Gazelle. 

With'-er-ite,  s.  [After  Dr.  Withering ;  suflf. 
-lie  (JWin.).] 

Min. :  A  mineral  extensively  mined  near 
Hexham,  Northumberland  ;  occurring  in  many 
other  localities,  but  mostly  in  small  quantities. 
Crystallization,  orthorhombic,  but  mostly 
found  massive.  Hardness,  3  to  3'75  ;  sp.  gr., 
4*29  to  435;  lustre,  vitreous;  colour  and 
streak,  white ;  sub-transparent  to  translucent. 
Compos.  :  carbonic  acid,  22-3;  baryta,  77"7  = 
100,  which  yields  the  fonuula  BaOCO  .  Used 
in  the  manufacture  ot  plate-glass,  adultera- 
tion of  white  lead,  and  in  sugar  refilling. 

•  with'-er-lMg,  s.  [Eng.  wither,  v.  ;  dimin. 
suti'.  -ling.]    One  who  is  withered  or  decrepit. 

"  We  mustnedea  well  know  that  all  these  brauuches 
of  heretikes  .  .  .  seme  the!  uener  so  fieslie  &  grene, 
bee  yet  in  dede  but  wUherlivges.' — bir  T,  More : 
Workes,  p.  186. 

*with'-er-nam,  o.  [A.S.  widlierndm,  from 
widher  =  against,  and  ndni  —  a  taking  or 
seizing,  from  nam,  pa.  t.  of  nirnan  =  to  take.] 
I/xw:  An  unlawful  distress  or  forbidden 
taking,  as  of  a  thing  distrained  out  of  the 
country,  so  that  the  sheriff  cannot  upon  the 
replevin  make  deliverance  thereof  to  the 
party  distrained.  Also,  the  reprisal  of  other 
cattle  or  goods  in  lieu  of  those  that  have  been 
unjustly  taken,  eloined,  or  otherwise  with- 
holden.  The  cattle  or  goods  thus  taken  are 
said  to  be  taken  in  withernam.  All  tins  prac- 
tice is  obsolete  since  1846. 

"WTtth'-ers.  ».  pi.  [A.S.  ty?f?ftre=  resistance, 
from  mrf/Lcr=  against,  an  extended  form  of 
wiclh  =  against,  with  (q.v.).  So  called  because 
it  is  the  part  wljich  tlie  horse  (ipposes  lo  his 
load,  on  winch  the  stress  of  the  collar  comes 


in  drawing  ;  cf.  Ger.  widerrist  =  the  withers 
of  a  horse  from  wider,  old  spelling  of  wieder 
=  against  and  rist  =  an  elevated  place,  the 
withers  of  a  horse.]  The  junction  of  the 
shoulder-bones  of  a  horse,  forming  an  eleva- 
tion at  the  bottom  of  the  neck  and  mane. 

"The  poor  jade  is  wrung  in  the  wUhcr a."— Shakeip. ." 
1  BenryJV.,ii.l. 

*  with'-er-sake,  s.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  An 
apostate  or  perfidious  renegade.    (Cowel.) 

with'-er-shins,  adv.  [A.S.  widlier  —  against, 
and  sunne  =  tlie  sun.]  Against  the  sun ;  in  a 
direction  contrary  to  the  motion  of  the  sun  ; 
from  right  to  left.     {Scotch.) 

*  with-go',  v.t.     [Eng.  with  =  against,  and  go.] 

To'go  against ;  to  act  in  opposition  to. 

'•Esan  who. .  .  did  withgohiBhirthright."— Barrow  : 
Sermons,  voL  iii.,  aer.  16. 

^  In  the  extract  the  meaning  seems  to  be, 
to  forego, 

*with-hault,  pret.  ofv,    [Withhold.] 

with-held'y  pret.  &  pa.  par.  of  v.  [With- 
hold.] 

with-hold',   ♦with-holde.  *wyth-hold 

(pa.  t.  *  wiihhald,  *  withiutult,  withheld,  pa. 
par.  *  withholde,  *  vdthholden,  withheld),  v.t. 
[Eng.  with  =  against,  back,  and  hold.] 

1.  To  hold  or  keep  back;  to  restrain;  to 
keep  from  action. 

"Employing  it  in,  or  withholding  it  from  any  par- 
ticiUar  action." — Locke:  Human  Understand.,  bk.  ii., 
ch.  xxi. 

2.  To  keep  back  ;  to  restrain  ;  not  to  grant. 

"  Who  never  hast  a  yood  iHthheld, 
Or  wilt  witJihold  Stum  me." 

Cowper :  Olney  Eymni,  xliT. 

*3.  To  keep,  to  maintain. 

"  To  seken  him  a  chanterie  for  soules. 
Or  with  a  brotbeihede  tu  be  withholde." 

Chaucer:  C.  T.,  514.    (Prol.) 

*Wlth-hold'-en,  pa.  par.  of  v.    [Withhold.] 

with-hold'-er,  a.  i^Tig.  withhold ;  -er.j  One 
who  withholds. 

"Tbat  which  is  there  threatened,  happened  to  this 
fritTiholder."  —  stepheTts :  Addition  to  Upvlman  on 
Sacrilege,  p.  138. 

*  with- hold' -ment,  s.  [Eng.  withhold ; 
-ment.]    The  act  of  withholding. 

with-in'  "^with-inne,  *wlth-ynne,  v^^ep. 
&  adv.  [A.S.  laidhinnan,  from  'MJ'id/t  =  against, 
back,  and  innan,  an  adverbial  formation  from 
m  =  in.] 

A.  As  preposition : 

1.  In  the  inner  or  interior  parts  of;  inside 
of.    The  opposite  of  without. 

"  Satan  boused  within  this  man." 

Shakesp. :  Comedy  qf  Errors,  Iv.  4. 

2.  In  the  limits,  range,  reach,  or  compass 
of;  not  beyond;  used  of  place,  distance, 
length,  time,  or  quantity.  Hence,  specifically, 
applied — 

(1)  To  place,  distance,  or  length  =  not  far- 
ther than  ;  not  of  greater  length  or  distance 
than ;  not  beyond. 

"  Within  a  mile  of  my  court." 

Shakesp.  :  Loves  Labour's  Lost,  i.  1. 

(2)  To  time  =  not  longer  ago  than ;  not  later 
than ;  not  in  a  longer  time  than. 

"A  blind  man  within  this  half-hour  hath  received 
his  sight."— Shakesp.  :  2  Henry  VI.,  ii.  1. 

(3)  To  quantity  —  not  exceeding :  as,  To 
live  within  one's  income. 

3.  In  the  reach  of ;  in. 

"  Cocr.e  not  wtrftin  his  danger  by  thy -wllL" 

Shakesp.:   Venus  &  Adonis,  ^^. 

i.  Inside  or  comprehended  by  the  scope, 
limits,  reach,  or  influence  of;  circumscribed 
by  ;  not  beyond,  not  exceeding,  not  over- 
stepping, or  the  like. 

"Were  every  action  concluded  within  itself,  and 
drew  no  conaeqiieuces  after  it,  we  should  luidoubtedly 
never  err  in  our  choice  oi  good."— iocie. 

*6.  In. 

*'  Lead  these  teaty  rivals  ao  astray 

As  oue  come  uwt  udthin  another's  way." 
Slutkesp. :  Midsummer  Night's  £)ream,  iiU  2. 

B.  As  adverb : 

1.  In  the  interior  or  inner  parts ;  internally  ; 
especially — 

(1)  In  the  house  ;  indoors,  at  home. 

'■  Who's  within  there  t  "—Shakesp.  :  Merry  Wives, 
1.4. 

(2)  In  the  mind,  heart,  or  soul. 

"And  our  aoula  are  speaking  an  mMch  within,  that 
they  desjiise  all  furijign  conversation." — Dryden : 
State  of  Innocence. 


'.  2.  Used  in  calling  for  servants,  or  personi 

in  the  vicinity. 

"  Some  wino,  witJiin  there." 

Shakesp. :  Antony  A  Cleopatra,  til- 11. 

1"  From  within :  From  the  inside ;  from 
within  door  ;  from  the  heart  or  mind. 

**  These  aa  thy  guards  from  outward  harms  are  sent ; 
"■    *  ■"  '    ■■  '    irevent." 

iryden,    (Todd.) 

*with-in'-f6rth,  *  with-ynne-forth.  adv. 

[Bug,  within,  and  forth.]    Within,  inside,  in* 
ternally.     Used— 

1.  Of  material  objects ;  internally ;  on  the 
inside. 

"  Pharisee  dense  the  cuppe  and  the  plater  wUhynna* 
forth,  that  tliat  ia  withoutforth  be  niaad  cleue."  — 
Wycliffe :  Matt,  xxiii. 

2.  In  the  heart,  mind,  or  soul. 

"  Beware  of  the  false  prophetes  that  come  to  you  In 
the  clotiilnseof  shepe.nud  yet  u^t7if></ow/i  heeu  rauen- 
oua  wolues.  '—Sir  T.  More  :   Workes.  p.  281, 

*with-in'-side,  adv.  [Eng.  within,  and  side] 
In  the  inner  or  interior  parts. 

"  The  teeth  may  be  better  seen  wtthinside."— Sharp. 

•with-oiif,  *with-oute,  *  with-out-en, 
* *with-Ut-en,  prep.,  adv.,  &  conj.  [A.S. 
widhutan=: on  the  outside  of,  from  widh^ 
against,  back,  and  utan,  au  adverbial  forma- 
tion from  ut  =  out  (q.v.).] 

A.  As  preposition : 

1.  On  or  at  the  outside  or  exterior  of;  oufi 
of.    (Opposed  to  loithin.) 

"  Without  the  bed  her  other  fair  hand  waa." 

Shakesp.  :  Jiapc  qf  Lucrece,  888. 

2.  Out  of  the  limits,  compass,  range,  or 
reach  of;  beyond. 

"  Without  the  peril  of  the  Athenian  law." 
Shakesp. :  Midsummer  Night's  Dream,  liL  1. 

3.  With  exemption  from. 

"  The  great  lords  of  Ireland  informed  the  king  tbat 
the  Irishry  might  not  lie  naturalized  without  damage 
to  themselves  or  the  crown."— /)««'«( .*  Ireland. 

4.  Supposing  the  negntinn  oi-  omission  of. 

"  Without  the  aeparatiou  of  the  two  monarcbiea, 
the  most  advaiitngeoua  terms  from  the  French  niusi 
end  in  our  destruction."— .,4 df/ifo;/, 

5.  Not  having  or  not  being  with  :  in  ab- 
sence or  destitution  of;  in  separation  fioni ; 
deprived  of  ;  not  having  use  or  employment 
of;  independent  or  exclusively  of. 

"  Abide  with  me  from  morti  till  t-ve, 
"BoT  without  thee  I  cannot  live." 

Keble :  Evening  Hym/n. 

T[  Colloquially,  the  object  is  frequently 
omitted  after  without  (prep.),  especially  in 
such  phrases  as,  to  do  luithout,  to  go  without : 
as.  They  will  give  me  no  assistance,  so  I  must 
do  (or  go)  without. 

B.  As  adverb  : 

1.  On  the  outside;  outwardly,  externally. 

"  Pitch  the  ark  within  and  without."— Genesis  vi.  14. 

2.  Out  of  doors  ;  outside. 

"  Behold  thy  mother  and  thy  brethren  stand  tffttft. 
out,  desiring  to  speak  with  thee." — Matthew  xii.  47. 

3.  As  regards  external  acts  ;  externally. 

"  WitJiout  unspotted,  innocent  within. 
She  feared  no  danger,  for  she  knew  no  sin." 

Dryden:  Hind  &  Panther,  L  8. 

C.  As  conj.  :  Unless,  except. 

"  Marry,  not  without  the  prince  be  willing."-* 
Shakesp.  :  Much  Ado,  iil,  3. 

TT  In  this  sense  rarely  used  by  correct 
writers. 

^  (1)  Frcrni  without :  From  the  outside ;  op- 
posed to  from  within :  as,  Sounds/rom  withaut 
reached  their  ears. 

(2)  WitJwut  impeachTnent  of  waste : 

Law :  A  reservation  often  made  to  a  tenant 
for  life  that  no  one  shall  sue  him  for  involun- 
tary waste,  though  this  does  not  shield  him 
from  an  action  if  he  commit  malicious  waste. 

(3)  Without  prejudice :  [Prejudice,  a.  f  ]. 

(4)  H  ithout  recourse  to  me : 

Law :  A  phrase  used  by  an  agent  who  en- 
dorses a  bill  or  note  for  his  principal.  It  is 
intended  to  protect  him  from  personal  lia- 
bility. 

*  without-door,  a.  Being  out  of  doors ; 
outward ;  external. 

"  Her  without-door  form." 

Shakesp. :   Winter's  Tale,  IL  ]. 

*  With-oiit'-en,  prep.  &  adv.    [Without] 

*  with-out'-fdrth,  adv.  [Eng.  withorU,  and 
forth.]  Outside,  externally,  exteriorly,  [With- 
INFORTH  (1),  Extr.] 

with-oiit'-side,  adv.  [Eng.  withoiU,  aud  side.] 
Outside,  externally.     [Withinside.] 


fTite,  f^t»  fare,  amidst,  what,  f^ll,  father;  \re,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pme,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot* 
or,  wore,  woli;  worK,  who,  son ;  mute,  ciib,  ciire,  ignite,  cur,  rule,  fuU ;  try,  Syrian,    se,  oe  =  e ;  ey  =  a ;  qu  =  kw. 


■withsain— wittingite 


•Wlth-SalU,  V.t.      (WiTHSAY.] 

•with-save',  'wit-safe',  t'.i.  or  «.  [a  cor- 
ruption of  voucTisa/e.]    To  vouchsiife. 

ttat  he  wou^de    «».l«lft  to    grant    tUis  or  tluif- 
Orafion;  Cht^n.  iUvh,  J  J.  (au.  21). 

With-say',  *  wlth-sel-en,  ♦wlth-sayn, 
*  wlth-seye,  v.t.    [A.S.  wklk  =  a^inist  and 
secgaii  =  to  siiy.]    To  contradict.  tO  deny.    . 
"  I  wot  right  wel,  thou  darat  it  mit  withsayn." 
Chaucer  :  C.  T,,  1,X42. 

•with-say'-er,  *  wlth-sel-er,  s.  [Bng. 
withsay  ;  -er.]    An  opponent. 

"Tliat  lie  bo  myetl  to  much  Btyre  in  holsum  doc- 
tryiie.  Hudthe  withseierit  to  with  stoude."— H*yc/<^e  .- 

*with-set',  v.t,  [Enff.  i^iA  =  against,  and 
3et.\    To  set  against ;  to  oppose. 

"  Ther  way  he  thain  withiffte." 

Robert  de  Bi-unnt,  p.  337. 

with-st^nd',  *  with-stond-en,  v.t.  &  i. 
[A.S.  widhatandan,  from  widh  =  against,  and 
standan  —  to  stand.] 

A.  Trans.:  To  stand  np  against;  to  resist 
either  physical  or  moral  force  ;  to  oppose. 

"  Oft  the  wintry  seas,  and  soutliern  winda 
iVitii$tood  tlieir  passage  liouie." 

Dryden:  Virgil ;  .t&nerid  iL  ^52. 

B.  Intrans. :  To  resist ;  to  make  a  stand ; 
to  be  in  resistance. 

"  AUe  wHTuitonden  to  hym  he  alogh  in  the  mouth  ol 
the  swerd."—  Wycliffe :  Judith  ii.  16. 

With-stand'~er,  s.  [Eng.  withstand;  -er.] 
One  whi>  withstands,  opposes,  or  resists;  an 
opposer  or  oppunent. 

'*  Silence  every  bold  vHthstander." 

Dodsley  :  Re.x  et  Pontifex. 

Trtth-Stood',pre^  &pa.  par.  of  v.  [Withstand.] 

With'- wind,  *  with' -wine,  *with'-er- 
wine,  *  with'-y-wind,  *  with'-y-wine, 

8.    [Eng.  with  —  a  withy  (q.  v.),  and  wind  (2), 

Botany : 

1.  (0/  the  first  form):  (1)  The  "Woodbine 
(q.v.)  ;  (2)  Convolvuliis  arvensis;  (3)  C.  septum. 

2.  {Of  the  other  forms):  Polygonum  Convol- 
vultis.    (Britten  &  Holland.) 

With'-3^,  with'-y,  s.  Si  a.  [A.S.  widhig=a. 
willow,  a  twig  of  a  willow  ;  cogn.  with  Icel. 
vidhja  =  a  withy  ;  vidh  =  a  with  ;  vidhir=  a 
willow;  Dan.  vidie  =  a.  willow,  an  osier  ;  Sw. 
vide  =  a  willow,  vidja  =  a  willow-twig; 
O.  H.  Ger.  widd  =  a  willow ;  Ger.  weide. 
Allied  to  Gr.  Irda  (itea)  =  a  willow ;  Lat,  vitis 
^  a  vine ;  Russ.  vite  =  to  twine,  plait.] 

A.  As  substantive : 

I,  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  A  large  species  of  willow. 

"  I  have  been  told  of  a  withy  tree  to  be  seen  Boms' 
where  in  Biirk^hire  which  is  increased  to  a  most  tre- 
mendous bulk." — Evelyn  .  Sytva,  ch.  xxlx 

2.  A  withe,  a  twig,  an  osier. 

3.  A  halter  made  of  twigs. 
II.  Botany : 

1.  One  of  the  names  for  Salix  fragilis, 
a  large  tree,  eighty  or  ninety  feet  high,  with  a 
girth  sometimes  amounting  to  twenty.  The 
leaves,  which  are  more  or  less  lanceolate,  with 
half-cordate  stipules,  are  downy  when  young. 
The  spreading  catkins  appear  in  April  and 
May.  Called  also  the  Crack-willow,  this  name 
and  the  Latin  specific  name,  fragilis,  both 
referring  to  the  fact  that  the  twigs  are  veiy 
fragile  at  their  junction  with  the  branches. 
It  grows  in  marshy  localities  in  England 
and  Scotland,  the  European  continent,  and 
Western  Asia.  The  name  is  sometimes  ap- 
plied to  the  genu-s  Salix  (q.v.). 

2.  Laserpitium  Siler.  It  has  bipinnate 
glabrous  leaves,  the  leaves  of  the  involucre 
and  the  involucels  linear-lanceolate  slightly 
awned,  the  fruit  narrow.  A  native  of  the 
South  of  Europe.     [Laserpitium.] 

B.  As  adj. :  Made  of  withies  ;  like  a  withy ; 
flexible  and  tough. 

"  Thlrsll  from  withy  prUoQ,  as  be  uses, 
Zjets  out  his  flock." 

P.  Fletcher  :  Purple  Island,  lii 

Wlthy-woody,  ».  The  same  as  Withy, 
A.  L  3.  (q.v.). 

*wif-less,  *wit-lesse,  •wyt-lesse,  «. 

[Eng.  wU,  s. ;  -less.] 

1,  Destitute  of  wit  or  understanding;  want- 
ing in  sense;  stupid,  ignorant,  thoughtless. 
(Spenser:  F.  Q,,  IL  i.  3.) 
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2.  Proceeding  from  or  characterized  by  folly 
or  senselessness  ;  foolisli,  unwise,  stupid. 

"  J^.'i'**''  ""'^  louder  did  he  shout 
With  wiUiisi  hupe  til  bring  her  near." 

U'ordsworth :  A/other's  Return. 

•  wit'-less-lS?,    *wit-les-ly,   adv.      [Eng. 

witless;  -ly.]    Ina  witless,  stnseless,  or  stupid 
manner;  without  judgment  or  understanding. 

"  I  have  transgreas'd  all  goodness,  witlesly 
Jiaia  d  uiitie  own  curse  fi-om  posterity." 

Beaum.  .{■  Flvt.  ;  Moral  Represehtatiotti. 

*wit'-less-ness,  s.  [Eng.  witless;  -neis.] 
The  quality  nr  estate  of  being  witless  ;  want  .if 
judgment,  umlerstauding,  or  sense. 

"  Where  wilful  mltles^neu  doth  not  bar  against  it"— 
.ndvs  :  State  of  Rvtii/ion. 

♦wit'-lihg,  s.  [Eng.  wit,  8.  ;  dimin.  suff". 
-ling.]  A  pretender  to  wit ;  one  who  has  little 
wit  or  understanding. 

f  i}'}.^^}'  ""'"'"f'  'nay  sneer  as  they  please."— flZocWe  .- 
iyef/'Cuiture,  p  8J, 

*wit'-m6n-ger,  s.  [Eng.  wit,  and  monger.] 
One  who  indulges  in  wit  of  a  poor  kind-  a 
would-be  wit ;  a  witliiig. 

"The  main  witmonger  surviving  to  the  fanatical 
party.  — irood.-  Athowe  Oxon.,  vol.  ii. 

*  wit-nen.  v.i.  [Witness.]  To  testify.  (An- 
cren  Riwle,  p.  SO.) 

wit'-ness,  *wit-nesse,   *wyt-nesse,  s. 

[A.S.  witneSf  gewitnes,  from  witan  =  to  know  ; 
cogn.  with  Icel.  vitna;  Dan.  vidne  ~  to  testify.] 
I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Attestation  of  a  fact  6r  event;  testimony, 
evidence. 

"  Ye  sent  unto  John,  and  he  bare  witness  unto  the 
truth.'— ^oftn  V.  33. 

2.  That  which  furnishes  evidence,  testi- 
mony, or  proof. 

"  This  heap  is  a  witnest  between  me  and  thee  this 
day.  '—Qeiieais  xxxi.  48. 

3.  One  who  knows  or  sees  anything;  one 
who  is  personally  present  and  sees  anything. 

"  Many  professing  to  be  original  witnesses  of  the 
ChTiatinn\niTa.cleB,'^~Paley;£oidences  of  Christianity, 
vol.  i.     (lutrod.) 

II,  Law : 

1.  One  who  sees  the  execution  of  an  instru- 
ment, and  subscribes  it  for  the  purpose  of 
confirming  its  authenticity  by  his  testimony  ; 
one  who  signs  his  name  as  evidence  of  the 
genuineness  of  the  signature  of  another. 

2,  One  who  gives  evidence  or  testimony 
under  oath  or  affirmation  in  a  judicial  pro- 
ceeding. 

"  Evidence  of  writings  be  ahewed,  wltnesset  be 
Bworn,  and  heard  before  them."S7nitJi :  Common- 
wealth,  hk.  ii.,  ch.  xviii. 

1  (1)  Witness  when  used  as  a  predicate  after 
the  verb  to  he  can  be  used  in  the  singular 
form,  though  the  subject  or  nominative  is 
plural. 

"  Heaven  and  thoughts  are  witness." 

Shiikesp.  :  Mcnhant  of  Venice,  11.  6. 

•  (2)  With  a  witness :  Effectually  ;  to  a  great 
degree ;  with  a  vengeance ;  palpably,  grossly. 

"  Here  'a  packing  with  a  witness." 

Shakesp.  :  Taming  of  the  Shrew,  v.  1. 

wit'-ness,  *  wit-ness-en«  v.t.  &  i.    [Wit- 
ness, s.] 
A,  Transitive : 

*  1.  To  give  or  bear  witness  or  testimony 
to ;  to  attest ;  to  testify. 


*  2.  To  give  or  serve  as  evidence  or  token 
of;  to  substantiate ;  to  prove. 

"  To  thee  I  send  this  written  embassage, 
To  toUneti  duty,  not  to  show  my  wit." 

Shakesp. :  Sonnet  24. 

*  3.  To  foretell,  to  presage,  to  foretoken. 

**  The  sun  acta  weeping  in  the  lowly  west, 

Witnessinsf  storms  to  come,  woe,  and  unreat," 
Shakesp,  :  Richard  II.,  il.  4. 

i.  To  see  the  execution  of  and  subscribe  as 
an  instrument,  for  the  purpose  uf  establishing 
its  authenticity  :  as,  To  witness  a  will. 

5.  To  see  or  know  by  personal  presence  ;  to 
be  a  witness  of  or  to. 

B.  Intrans. :  To  bear  testimony ;  to  testify; 
to  give  evidence. 

"  The  men  of  Belial  vHtnessed  against  him.** — 1  Kings 
xxi.  13. 

T[  (1)  Witness  is  often  used  as  an  optative  or 
imperative,  in  many  cases  with  inversion, 
"  Heaven  witness 
I  have  been  to  you  a  true  and  faithful  wife,** 
Shakesp. :  Henry  VIIL,  il,  4. 

(2)  It  is  sometimes  followed  by  with. 

"  God  witness  with  me  .  .  .  how  cold  it  strack  my 
hea.rt— Shakesp. :  2  Henry  IV.,  iv.  6. 


*  Wlf -neS8-er, s.  [Eng.wii«ess,  s.  \-er.]  One 
who  gives  or  bears  witness  or  testimony;  a 
witness. 

"He  waa  now  80  well  become  a  conatant  wUnester 
■  of  the  pasflion  of  Christ."- J/artirt  .■  Marriaoe  of 
PneatH.  ^ 

*  wit-safe',  v.t.  or  %.    [Withsave.] 

wit-sen'-i-a,  s.  [Named  after  Nicholas  Wit- 
sen,  a  Dutch  patron  of  botany.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Iridacea,  closely  akin  to 
Ins.  They  are  natives  of  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope.  Witsenia  corymbosa  is  a  favourite  in 
greenhouses.  Tlie  stem  of  W.  niaura  is  said 
to  abound  in  saccharine  juice. 

*  Wit'-Stand,  s.  [Eng.  wit,  and  stand.]  The 
state  of  being  at  one's  wits'  end. 

^  To  be  at  a  witstand  =  to  be  at  a  standstill 
from  not  knowing  what  to  do. 

"They  were  at  a  witstand,  and  could  reach  uo 
further.  '-Hacket :  Life  qf  WUliams,  i.  168. 

*  witte,  s.    [Wit,  s,] 

wit'-ted,  a.  [Eng.  wit,  a. ;  -ed.]  Having  wit, 
sense,  or  understanding.  Used  in  composi- 
tion, as  a  quick-witted  boy, 

*  wit'-ten-ag-e-mote,  s.    [Witmnagemot.] 

wit-ter§,  s.  pi.  [The  same  as  withers  =  that 
which  opposes  or  resists  the  arrow  from  being 
drawn  back.]  The  barb  of  a  spear,  fishing, 
hook,  or  the  like.    (Scotch.) 

,"  He  deserved  hia  paika  for 't— to  put  out  the  light 
When  the  tish  was  on  one's  witters." Scott :  Guy  Man- 
nering,  oh.  xxvi.  * 

*  wit'-tl-ciis-ter,  5.  [From  witty,  on  analogy 
of  poetaster,  &c.]  A  mean,  poor,  or  pretended 
wit ;  a  witling. 

"  The  mention  of  a  nobleman  aeems  quite  sufficient 
to  arouae  the  spleen  of  our  witticaster.-— Milton. 
{Latham.} 

witt'-ich-en-ite,  witt'-ich-ite  (w  as  v). 

5.     [After  Wittichen,  Baden,  where  found  • 
suff.  -ite.] 

Min. :  A  mineral  belonging  to  the  sulpho- 
bismutite  section  of  the  sulpharsenite  and 
sulphantimonite  group.  Crystallization,  ortho- 
rhombic,  though  occurring  mostly  massive 
Hardness,  3'5 ;  sp.  gr.,  4-3  to  5;  lustre, 
metallic  ;  colour,  steel-gray,  tarnishing  on  ex- 
posure ;  streak,  black.  Compos. :  sulphur 
19-44  ;  bismuth,  42'H  ;  copper,  38-45,  which 
yields  the  formula  3CuS  +  BigSs ;  another 
analysis  gives  the  formula  3(CuFeS  +  (BigS.s. 

wit'-ti-9i5m,  s.  [Eng.  witty  ;  c  connect.,  and 
suff.  -ism.]  A  witty  sentence,  phrase,  or  re- 
mark ;  an  observation  characterized  by  wit 
"  'Tis  no  great  wonder  that  auch  a  three-lettered 
man  as  you  should  make  such  a  witticism  of  three 
lettfei-s.  —Milton :  Defence  of  the  English  People,  ch.  ii. 

H  Dryden  is  in  error  in  saying  as  he  did 
that  he  coined  this  word  ;  "A  mighty  wit- 
ticism (if  you  will  pardon  a  new  word)  .  " 
—State  oflnnoceTice.    (Pref.) 

*  wit'-ti-fied.  a.  [Eng.  witty;  -fy,  -ed.]   Hav- 
ing wit ;  clever,  witty. 

"  These  were  .  .  .  dispersed  to  those  toittified  ladiet 
who  were  willing  to  come  into  the  order."— JV^orfA  ■ 
Life  of  Lord  Quilford,  i.  59. 

Wit'-ti-l^,  adv.     [Eng.  witty  ;  -ly,] 

*1.  Ingeniously,  cunningly,  artfully 
"  But  is  there  any  other  beast  that  lives. 
Who  his  own  harm  so  wUtily  contrives?" 

Dryden,    (Todd.) 

2.  In  a  witty  manner ;  with  wit ;  with  a 
witty  turn  or  phrase ;  with  an  ingenious  and 
amusing  association  of  ideas. 

"Thia  raying  upon  antiquity  in  matter.  HoracB 
baa  wtttily  deacribed."— iocfe."  Conduct  of  the  Under' 
stuTidiTtg,  §  24. 

Ti^t'-tx-ness,  *  wit-ti-nesse,  s.  [Eng.  witty ; 
-ness.] 

1.  Ingenuity,  cunning,  art,  artfulness, 
skill. 

"  Deserueth  his  wiitinesse  in  deuising,  his  pithi- 
ness in  uttering,  his  pastoral  rudeness."— SpcTwer.* 
Epilogue  to  Master  Harvey. 

2.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  witty. 

*  3.  An  artful,  clever,  or  ingenious  device. 

"The  third  in  the  discoloured  mantle  spangled  all 
over,  is  Euphantaste,  a  well-conceited  wittiness."-~Bmt 
Jonson  :  Cynthia's  Revels,  v.  3, 

wit'-ting,  weet'-ing,  pr.  par.  or  a.  [Wit,  v.J 

witt'-ing-ite,  s.  [After  Wittingi,  in  Storkyro, 
Finland,  where  found  ;  suff.  -ite  {Min.). 
Min. :  An  amorphous  mineral,  apparently 


lioil,  b^ ;  po^t,  jo^l ;  cat,  9011,  choms,  911111,  bencli ;  go,  gem ;  thin,  this ;  sin,  a§ ;  expect,  Xenophon,  e^t.   ph  =  f; 
"Oian,  -tian  =  shan,    -tion,  -sion  =  shun ;  -tion,  -§ion  =  zhon.   -cious,  -tious,  -s^ious  =  shus.    -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  bel,  del. 
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resulting  from  the  alteration  of  rhodonite 
(q.v.).  Compos.  :  a  hydrated  silicate  of  the 
proto-  and  sesqaioxides  of  manganese  and 
iron.  A  doubtful  species.  Grouped  by  Dana 
with  Keutokite  (q.v.). 

wit'-ting-ly,  arfv.  [Ei\g.  witting ; -ly.]  Know- 
ingly ;  with  knowledge  or  design ;  of  set 
purpose. 

"  Guidiug  hia  hands  wittingly  "—Gen.  xlviii.  14. 

t  Tirit'-tol,  *  wit  -tall,  *  whit'-tol,  s.    [A 

word  nf  doubtful  origin,  but  probably  the 
same  as  witwall  or  woodwall,  old  names  for  a 
bird  into  whose  nest  the  cuckoo  dropped  her 
eggs  ;  cf.  gtiLl=(l)  a  bird,  (2)  a  simpleton.]  A 
cuckold ;  one  who  knows  of  his  wife's  infi- 
delity, and  submits  to  it. 

"  And  secret  intelligence  was  still  transmitted  from 

the  wUiol  to  tlie  axiultereaa."— J/ucowia)/;  Bist.  Mng., 

ch.  ix. 

•  wit'-tol,  vX  [WiTTOL,  s.]  To  make  a  wittol 
or  cuckold  of. 

"  He  would  wittol  me." 

Davenport :  City  Match,  i.  1. 

*Wif-t6l-ly,  a.  [Eug.  wittol;  -y.^  Like  a 
wjttnl  or  cuckold ;  cuckoldly. 

"  The  jeiilons  wittoUy  knave  hath  masses  of  money." 
—ShaJceap. :  Merry  Wives,  li.  2. 

Witt^,  s.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  Tin  ore  from  the 
stamping-floor. 

vrit-tf,  *  wit-tie,  i*.  [A.S.  witig,  wittig.] 
[Wit,  s.] 

*  1.  Possessed  of  wit,  understanding,  judg- 
ment, or  sense ;  able,  intellectually  considered. 

"  I  confess  notwitlistaiidiiig,  with  the  wittiest  of  the 
school  divines.  tli:it  if  we  M|jcak  of  strict  jufltlce  God 
couldiio  w.iy  have  been  bouiul  to  rec|iiite  man's liibuurs 
in  so  l.ii'L:e  ;iiid  amijle  a  luauiier.' — Hooker:  HccUs. 
Polity,  hk.  1.,  ch.  m. 

*  2.  Ingenious  ;  clever ;  skilfully  or  cleverly 
devised. 

"  It  will  hecome  much  colder  than  it  was  before, 
whicli  I  jisBLire  you  came  liret  f  lom  a  must  wiilte  and 
Bnbtile  invention."—/'.  Ilulland:  Plinie,  bk.  xxxL, 
cli.  lii, 

■*  3.  Wise,  discreet. 

"  It  is  the  wittiest  partition  that  ever  I  heard  dis- 
co\n-3V,"—Shakesp.  :  JJidxinnmer  ^Stght's  Dream,  v. 

4.  Possessed  of  wit ;  smartly  or  cleverly 
fiacetiuLis  or  humorous ;  brilliant,  sparkling, 
and  original  iu  expressing  amusing  notions  or 
ideas ;  ready  with  strikingly  novel,  clever, 
shrewd,  or  amusing  sayings,  or  with  sharp 
repartee;  hence, sometimes,  sarcastic,  satirical. 
(Said  of  persons.) 

"Tlie  affectation  therefore  ef  being  witty  by  spread- 
ing falseh<H(da  is  by  no  means  an  allowable  vanity." — 
Seeker:  Serriums,  vol.  lii.,  aer.  8. 

5.  Characterized  by  or  pregnant  with  wit  or 
humour;  marked  by  or  consisting  of  brilliant, 
sparkling,  or  ingenious  ideas  or  notions ; 
amartlyand  facetiously  conceived  or  expressed. 

'*  Nor  taint  his  speech  with  meannesses,  design'd 
By  footman  Tom  for  witty  and  refined." 

Cowper:  Tirocinium, 

f  wit'-wall,   s.     [See  extract   under  Wood- 
wall.] 
Omith. :  A  popular  name  for : 

1.  The  Golden  Oriole  (q.v.). 

"  Of  quite  other  origin,  however,  are  certain  names 
siven  to  this  species  [Oriolus  galbula,  the  Golden 
Oriole]  in  Germany,  of  which  'WeldwaU'  and  'Wit- 
well'  will  serve  as  examples.  With  these  i«,  clearly 
cognate  the  English  WUwaU,  though  when  tliis  is 
nowadays  used  fit  all  it  is  applied  to  the  Green  Wood- 
pecker, probably  as  the  bird  which  by  its  colour  ujoat 
recalled  to  our  Teutonic  forefathers  the  continental 
species  so  familiar  to  them."— Fu/^eW;  Brit.  Bircit 
(ed.  4th).  i.  235. 

2.  The  Greater  Spotted  Woodpecker.  [Wood- 
pecker.] 

"This  bird  haa  several  names  In  English  ...  It  is 
very  generally  called  the  Pied  VVood;jecker.  and  more 
locally  the  Freuch  Pie,  Wood  Pie.  Spiekel  (possibly  a 
diminutive  of  Speight),  ha  well  as  Hickwall  and  tVit- 
wall,  which  it  has  in  common  with  the  other  British 
woodpeckers." — yarrell :  BHt.  Birds  (ed.  4tb),  li,  i7L 

•  wif -wan-ton,  tt.  &  «.  [Eng.  wit,  and 
wanton.] 

A,  As  adj. :  Inclined  to  indulge  in  idle, 
foolish,  or  irreverent  speculations  or  fancies; 
over  subtle. 

"How  dangerous  it  is  for  snch  witwanton  men  to 
dance  with  their  nice  distinctions  on  such  mysticall 
precipices." — Fuller :  Church  Hist.,  X.  iv.  4. 

B,  As  subst. :  One  who  indulges  in  idle, 
foolish,  or  irreverent  speculations  or  fancies. 

"All epicures,  witwantons,  atheists."— %iijeMer. 

•  "wif -wan-ton,  v.i.  [Witwanton,  a.]  To 
indulge  in  vain,  sportive,  or  over-subtle  fan- 
cies ;  to  speculate  idly  or  irreverently. 

"  Danceroua  it  is  to  witwaittcm  it  with  the  majeety 
of  Go^:— Puller. 


*  wive,  V.i.  &  (.     [Wife.] 

A.  Intraiis.  :  To  marry. 

"  [To]  eat,  drink,  and  wrfsa." 

Byron  :  Heavsn  &  Earth,  i.  8. 

B.  Transitive  : 

1.  To  marry  ;  to  take  for  a  wife. 

"  I  had  rfithei  he  should  shrive  me  than  wive  me." 
Shakesp.  :  Merchant  of  Venice,  i.  2. 

2.  To  match  to  a  wife ;  to  provide  with  a 
wife. 

"  My  iate  would  have  me  wiv'd." 

Shakesp. :  Othello,  iii.  4. 

*  wive'-hood,  s.  [Eng.  wive ;  -hood.']  The 
state  or  co'ndition  of  a  wife ;  wifehood ;  be- 
haviour becoming  a  wife. 

*  wive-less,  *  wive-lesse,  *  wyve-lesse, 

a.    [Eng.  wive;  -less.]    Having  no  wife;  wife- 
less. 

"So  that  they  in  their  wivelesse  state  runne  into 
open  abominations." — UomUies;  Of  Matrimony. 

*  wive'-ly,  *  wyve-ly,  a.  [Eng.  wive;  -ly.] 
Pertaining  to  or  becoming  a  wife  ;  wifely. 

"By  wyuely  \o\e."—ndal:  1  Coi-inthians  viL 

wi'-ver,  wi'-vern,  s.    [Wyvern.] 

wives,  s.  pi.     [Wife.] 

wiz'-ard,  wis'-ard.  *-wys-ar,  *  wys-ard, 

5.  &  a.  [Ot  Fr,  wlschuTd,  not  found,  but 
necessarily  the  older  spelling  of  guischard, 
guibcart  =  prudent,  saga<:iuus,  cunning,  from 
Icel.  vizhr  =  clever,  knowing,  with  Fr.  sufT. 
■aid  =  0.  H.  Ger.  -/i«r(,  guis-kart,  Eng.  -hard. 
The  Icel.  vizhr  is  for  vitshr,  from  mia=to 
know,  to  wit  (q.v.).] 
A.  As  substantive : 

*  1.  A  wise  man,  a  sage. 

"  Those  Egyptian  wizards  old 
Which  In  star-read  weie  wont  liMve  best  insight." 
Spenser  ■  F  Q.,  V.  i.    (Introd.) 

2.  One  who  is  skilled  in  the  occult  sciences  ; 
an  adept  in  the  black  art;  one  supposed  to 
possess  supernatural  powers,  generally  from 
having  leagued  himself  with  the  evil  one ;  a 
sorcerer,  an  enchanter. 

"  The  prophecies  of  wizards  old." 

yy alter  ■  Virgil ;  ^Eneid  iv. 

3.  Hence,  in  popular  modern  language,  one 
skilled  in  legerdemain,  a  conjuror,  a  juggler. 

*  "R.  As  adjective : 

1.  Haunted  or  frequented  by  wizards. 

"  Sever'd  from  the  haunts  of  men 
By  a  wide,  deep,  and  wizard  glen." 

A/oore:  The  Fire-Worshippers. 

2.  Enchanting,  charming. 

*'  The  wizard  song  at  distance  died, 
As  if  in  ether  home  astmy." 

Scott:  Bridal  of  Triermain,  Hi.  25. 

*  Wiz'-ard-l3^,  a.  [Eng.  wizard;  -ly.]  Per- 
taining to  or  characteristic  of  a  wizard  or 
wizards. 

*  Wiz'-ard-!^,  s.  [Eng.  wizard ;  -ry.]  The 
art  or  practices  of  wizards ;  sorcery,  enchant- 
ment, conjuring. 

wiz'-en,  *wls-en-en,  a.  [A.S.  wisnian=. 
to  become  dry;  cogn.  with  Icel.  visna  =  to 
wither  ;  visinn  =  withered,  palsied,  dried-up ; 
Dan.  &  Sw.  visften  =  withered  ;  Sw.  mssna  = 
to  fade.]  Hard,  dry,  and  shrivelled ;  withered, 
weazen,  dried-np. 

"  He  is  a  gay,  little,  vfizen  old  m&n."— Mad.  VArhlay  ; 
Diary,  v.  269. 

wiz'-en,  wiz'-zen,  v.t,  [Wizen,  a.]  To 
wither  ;  to  dry  up  ;  to  shrivel.    {Scotch.') 

"A  face  looking  worn  and  wizened." — G.  Eliot: 
Daniel  Deronda,  ch.  Ixviii. 

wizen-faced,  a.  Having  a  thin,  shrivelled 
face. 

wiz'-en,  wiz'-zen,  s.    [Weasand.] 

*  wlappe,  *  wlap-pen,  v.t.  [Lap,  v.'\  To 
wrap,  to  fold. 

"  Ye  schulen  f  ynde  a  yonge  child  wlappid  in  clothla." 
—  Wydiffe:  iwfteiL 

*  wlat-some,  a.  [A.S.  wto^te  =  loathing,  dis- 
gust,]   Loathsome  (q.v.), 

*  wo,  s.  &  a.    [Woe.] 

woa,  exclam.    [Whoa.] 

woad,  *wad.  *wod,  s.  [A.S.  wdd,  waad; 
cogn.  with  Dut.  loeede :  Dan.  vaid,  veld;  Sw. 
veide ;  ]tf.  H.  Ger.  weit,  weid ;  Ger.  waid, 
weid;  O.  Fr.  waide,  waisde,  gaide;  Fr.  guMe; 
Lat.  vitrwm  =  woad.] 


noumy: 

1,  The  genus  Isatis,  and  spec.  /.  tinctoria. 


It  is  from  one  to  thiee  feet  high,  with  the  radi- 
cal  leaves  oblong  crenate,  those  of  the  stem  sa- 
gittate, the  Howers  yellow,  and  the  ftuit  about 
three  times  longer  than  broad.  [Is.\tis.]  It 
was  formerly  a  favourite  blue  dye  in  England. 
2.  Reseda  Luteola.  [Weld  (I).]  Withering 
calls  this  Wild  Woad. 
,    3.  Genista  tinctoria.    [Genista.] 

woad-mlll,  s.  A  mill  for  bruising  and 
preparing  woad. 

woad-waxen,  s. 

Bot.  :  Genista  tinctoria.    [Genista.] 

*  wdad'-ed,  a.    [Eng.  woad;  -ed.] 

1.  Dyed  or  coloured  blue  with  woad. 

"  Man 
Tattoo'd  or  woaded,  winter-clad  in  skins," 

Tennyson :  Princess,  ii.  109l 

2.  Extracted  or  prepared  from  woad. 

"The  set-up  blues  have  made  strangers  loathe  tli» 
woaded  hlaea."— Ward  :  Sermons,  p.  7". 

woch-ein'-ite  (w  as  v),  s.  [After  Lalte 
Wuuliein,  Styiia,  near  which  it  was  found; 
suff.  -ite  (Min.).~\ 

Min.  :  A  variety  of  Beauxite  (q.v.)  contain- 
ing very  little  oxide  of  iron.  Till  recently 
this  mineral  and  Beauxite  have  been  used  aa 
some  of  the  sources  of  the  metal  aluminium. 

*  wode,  *  wood,  a.  [A.S.  w6d.]  Mad,  furious, 
violent. 

"  He  stirred  his  horse,  aa  he  were  wode." 

Scott :  Thomas  tits  Jihymer,  U. 

*  wode,  s.    [Wood.] 

wode- whistle, 

Bot.  : ^Coniwrn,  macuLatuiih.    (Halliwell.) 

*  wode,  v.i.  [Wode,  a.]  To  grow  or  become 
mad. 

*w6de'-geld,  s.  [Mid.  Eng,  'wode=  wood,, 
and  geld,  s.]    A  geld  or  payment  for  wood, 

*  wode- wale,  s.    [Woodwale.] 

*  wod'-ness,  s.  [Mid.  Eng.  wode  =  mad  ;  -nesa,} 

Madness. 

woe,  *wo,  *woo,  s.  &  a.     [A.S.  «jd  =  wo 

(interj.  &  adv.);  wed  =  v/oe  (subst.);  cogn. 
with  Dut.  wee  (interj.  &  subst.);  Icel.  vei 
(interj.) ;  Dan.  vee  (interj.  &  subst.)  ;  Goth. 
wai  (interj.);  Lat.  vce  (interj.);  Gr.  ouo£ 
(ouai).] 

A,  As  subst. :  Grief,  sorrow,  misery ;  heavy 
calamity. 

"One  woe  is  past:  and  behold  there  cometh  twa 
woes  more  hereafter." — Revelation  ix.  IS, 

*  B.  As  adj. :  Sad,  sorrowful,  wretched, 
miserable. 

"  Woe  was  the  knight  at  this  severe  command." 

Dryden:  Wife  of  BatKa  Tale,lQi. 

T[  (1)  IToeis  frequently  used  as  an  exclama- 
tion of  grief  or  sorrow ;  in  such  cases  th& 
noun  or  pronoun  following  is  in  the  dative 
case,  to  being  omitted. 

"  Woe  is  me,  for  I  am  undone." — Isaiah  vi.  & 

(2)  Woe  is  also  used  in  denunciations, 
either  with  the  optative  mood  of  a  verb,  or 
alone,  and  thus  as  an  interjection. 

"  Woe  be  unto  the  pastors  that  destroy  and  ecattev 
the  sheep."— t/cremia/i  xxiii.  1. 

(3)  Woe  worth  =  woe  be  to.     [Worth,  v.] 

*'  My  royal  mistress'  favour  towards  me. 
Woe-worth  ye,  sir,  ye  have  poyson'd,  blasted." 

Beaum.  &  Flet .'  Loyal  Suldect,  iv.  2, 

*  woe-wearied,  a.  Wearied  out  with 
grief. 

"  My  woe-wearied  tongue  Is  mute  and  dumb." 

Shakesp.:  Richard III.,iv.K 

*  woe-worn,   a.      Worn  or   marked  by 

grief. 

"  In  lively  mood  he  spoke,  to  wile 
From  Wilfrid's  woe-worn  cheek  a  smile." 

Scott :  Kokeby,  v.  14. 

w6e'-be-gone,  *woe-be-gon,   a.     [Eng. 
woe,  and  begon,  pa.  par.  of  M,E.  began  =  to  go 
about,  to  surround  =  A.S.  begdn,  from6e=by, 
and  gdn  =to  go.]   Overwhelmed  or  distracted 
with  woe  ;  immersed  in  grief  and  sorrow. 
"  His  sad  mother  seeing  his  sore  plight, 
Was  greatly  woebegon,  and  gau  to  feare." 
^  Spenser:  F.<i.,\\\.^,'2a. 

WOe'-ful,  a.      [WOFUL,] 

woeh'-ler-ite  (w  as  v),  s.  [After  the  chem- 
ist Friedrich  Wohler  of  Gottingen ;  suff.  -i(« 
(Min.).'] 

Min. :  A  monoclinic  mineral,  occurring  in 
crystals,  mostly  tabular  in  habit,  and  also 
granular.  Hardness,  55;  sp.  gr.,  3'41;  lustre. 


f&te,  f^t,  f^e,  amidst,  what,  f^ll,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  p5t» 
or.  wore,  wolt  work,  who,  son ;  mate,  ciib,  ciire,  unite,  #ur,  rule,  fujl ;  try,  Syrian,    se,  ce  =  e ;  ey  =  a ;  qu  =  kw. 
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vitreous  ;  colour,  shades  of  yellow,  sometimes 
brownish ;  transparent  to  sub-traiislucent. 
Compos. :  essentially  a  columbo-silieate  of 
zirooiiia,  lime,  atid  soda.  Occurs  in  zircon- 
syenite  on  the  islands  of  the  Langesund  Fiord, 
Norway. 

woelch'-ite  (w  as  v),  s.  [After  Wolch,  Ca- 
rifithia,  where  found  ;  suff.  -ite  (Jlfiii,).] 

Min. :  An  altered  variety  of  Bournonite 
(q.v.),  in  which  Ramnielsberg  obtained  as  a 
mean  of  several  analyses :  sulphur,  16-81 ; 
antimony,  24-41;  lead,  15-59;  copper,  42'83; 
iron,  0-36  100. 

*wde'-sdme,  a.  [Eng.  woe;  -sortie.]  Sad, 
sorrowful,  grievous. 

*WOft,  pa.  par,  of  v.    [Waft,] 

wo'-ful.  woe'-ful,  *wo-full,  *  woe-full, 

a.    [Eng.  woe;  -full.] 

1.  Full  of  woe  or  grief;  distressed  -with 
grief,  sorrow,  or  calamity  ;  afflicted,  sorrowful. 

*'  The  wofuVat  man  that  ever  liv'd  in^oine  !" 

Shakesp.  :  Titus  Andronicus,  iii.  1. 

2.  Expressing  woe  or  grief ;  sad. 

"Awo/uZ  ditty."        Shakesp.:  Venus  &  A  donlt,  SSi. 

3.  Attended  with  woe,  distress,  or  calamity. 

"  Moat  lameutable  day  1  most  wo/ul  day." 

Shakesp.  :  Komeo  &  Juliet,  v.  6. 

4.  "Wretched,  paltry,  mean,  poor. 

"  What  wo/ul  stuff  this  madrigal  would  be." 

Pope  :  Essay  on  Criticism.,  418. 

Wd'-ful-ly,  w6o'-fiil-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  wojul, 
woeful ;  -ly.] 

1.  In  a  woful  manner ;  sorrowfully ;  mourn- 
fully, sadly,  lamentably. 

"  Thei  herde 
How  wofvXly  this  cause  ferde." 

Qowffr  :  C.  A.,  ii. 

2,  Wretchedly,  miserably,  poorly,  extremely. 

"  With  a  wiud  falling  wofuUy  light,  they  'v&ie  Beut 
on  the  third  round." — Field,  Sept.  4,  1886, 

wo'-ful-ness,  ■wde'-ful-ness»  s.  [Eng.  wo- 
fult  woeful ;  -Tiess.]  The  quality  or  state  of 
being  woeful. 

"  One,  whom  like  wo/ulness  imprcHsed  deope. 
Hath  mode  fit  mate  thy  wretched  case  to  heare.' 
Spens&r :  Daphnaida. 

Tiroi'-wode,    woj-wo'-da  (oj   as  Si),    «. 

[Waywode.] 

WOl,  v.i.     [Will,  v.] 

w6l-chon'-sk6-ite,  s.  [After  M.  Wolchon- 
sk(y)  of  Russia  ;  o  connect.  ;  sufP.  -ite  (Min.).'] 
Min.  :  An  amorphous  mineral  of  dark-green 
colour.  Analyses  discordant ;  but  it  appears 
to  be  a  hydrated  silicate  of  alumina,  chronium, 
and  iron  sesquioxides.     A  doubtful  species. 

•  wold,  *  wolde,  pret.  of  v.     [Will,  v.] 

wold  (1),  *  \Folde.  *  woulde,  a.  [A.'S.  weald, 
wald  =  a  wood,  a  forest ;  cogn.  with  O.  Sax.  & 
O.  Fries,  wald  =  a  wood  ;  O.  H.  Ger.  wait ; 
Ger.  wald ;  Icel.  vbllr  —  a  field,  a  plain.  Wold 
and  weald  are  doublets.]    [Weald.] 

1.  A  wood,  a  forest. 

"  We  must  hold  by  wood  and  wold." 

Scott :  Lady  of  the  Lake,  iv.  12. 

2.  An  open  country ;  a  weald  ;  a  plain. 

3.  A  low  bill,  a  down  ;  in  the  plural,  a  hilly 
district,  or  a  range  of  hills. 

"  Who  sees  not  a  great  difference  betwixt  the  wolds 
In  Lincolushire  and  the  ienai"—  Burton:  Anat.  of 
Melan.,  p.  257. 

wold  (2),  a.     [Weld.] 

•wolde,  *  wold-en,  pret.  of  v.    [Will,  v.] 

t  wolds,  twoulds,  s.    [Weld.] 

wolf,  •wolfc,  *woulfe  (pi.  wolvef),  s. 
[A.S.  wtUf(pl.  mdfas):  cogn.  with  Dut.  &  Ger. 
wolf;  Icel.  ulfr  (=  vulfr) ;  Dan.  ulv;  Sw.ulf; 
Gotli.  wulfs;  Russ.  volk' ;  Gr.  Au/cos  (lukos) ; 
Lat.  lupus ;  Sansc.  vrilca.] 
L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  In  the  same  sense  as  II.  3. 

2.  A  small  white  maggot  or  worm  which 
infests  granaries. 

3.  A  tubercular  excrescence  which  rapidly 
eats  away  the  flesh.     [Lupus.] 

4.  A  term  of  opprobrium  especially  applied 
to  a  person  noted  for  ravenousness,  rapacity, 
cruelty,  cunning,  or  the  like. 

"  Rescued  is  Orleans  from  the  English  wolves." 

Shakesp. :  X  Benry  VL,  1.  6. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Cotton-manuf. :   A    beating    or   opening 


machine,  for  tearing  apart  the  tussocks  of 
cotton  as  delivered  in  the  hale.  It  is  a  pre- 
liminary operation,  by  wliich  dust  and  trash 
are  rendered  separable  and  the  fibre  delivered 
in  a  more  downy  condition,  so  as  to  subse- 
quently form  a  lap. 
t  2.  Music : 

(1)  A  term  applied  to  the  harsh,  howling 
sound  of  certain  chords  of  keyed  instruments, 
particularly  the  organ,  when  tuned  by  any 
form  of  unequal  temperament 

(2)  A  wolf-note  (q.v.). 

3-  Zool.  :  Canis  lupus,  of  which  there  are 
many  varieties,  by  some  authorities  raised  to 
specific  rank,  but  the  differences  between  them 
are  slight  and  unimportant,  and  probably  pro- 
duced by  climate  and  surroundings.  The 
Common  Wolf  is  about  five  feet  from  the 
snout  to  the  tip  of  the  tail,  which  is  about 
twenty  inches  long;  height  at  shoulder  about 
thirty-two  inches;  hair  dark  yellowish-gray, 
sometimes  almost  black,  long  and  coarse  in 
the  northern  varieties,  and  shorter  in  those 
which  are  found  in  warm  climates  ;  tail  droop- 
ing; ears  upright  and  pointed;  eyes  set 
obliquely.  The  wolf  is  swift,  and  preys  on 
sheep  and  calves,  associating  in  packs  to  run 
down  deer  and  other  animals  ;  raiely  attacking 
man  unless  hard  pressed  by  hunger,  when  it 
becomes  very  dangerous.  The  geographical 
range  is  very  wide,  and  it  is  common  in 
Europe,  though  it  has  been  extinct  in  England 
since  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  eeuturv.  The 
last  wolf  is  said  to  have  been  killed  in  Scot- 
land by  Sir  Bwen  Cameron,  in  1680,  and 
wolves  lingered  in  Ireland  for  at  least  thirty 
years  later.  Of  the  other  varieties  the  chief 
are  the  Black  Wolf  of  Southern  Euroiie  ;  the 
Indian  Wolf  (C.  pallipes) ;  the  White  Wolf  (C. 
laniger)  and  a  variety  with  black  shaggy  fur 
(C.  niger),  from  Tibet ;  the  North  American 
Wolf  (C.  occlden.talis  =  Lupusgriseus),  difl"t;ring 
chiefly  from  the  Common  Wolf  in  having  finer, 
denser,  and  longer  fur,  and  very  broad  feet, 
enabling  it  to  travel  easily  over  the  snnw  ;  the 
Wliite  Wolf  {Luj)us  albus),  the  Pied  Wolf  (L. 
■sticte),  the  Dusky  Wolf  (L.  nuhilus) ;  and  the 
Black  Wolf  (L.  ater),  all  from  North  America. 
[Red-wolf.]  The  Prairie-wolf,  or  Coyote 
Canis  latrans),  found  from  Mexico  northwards 
to  the  Saskatchewan,  is  probably  a  distinct 
species.  It  is  much  smaller  than  the  Common 
Wolf,  the  body  and  head  together  measuring 
only  about  three  feet,  and  the  tail  some  fifteen 
inches  ;  colour  dull  yellowish -gray,  clouded 
with  black.  They  hunt  in  packs,  and  can 
utter  a  short,  snapping  bark,  while  the  only 
sound  made  by  true  wolves  is  a  prolonged 
howl. 

H  1.  Darlc  as  a  wolf's  mouth  (or  throai) : 
Pitch-dark. 

2.  To  cry  wolf:  To  raise  a  false  alarm.  In 
allusion  to  the  sheiiherd-boy  in  the  fable,  who 
used  to  cry  "  Wolf  !  "  merely  to  make  fun  of 
the  neighbours,  but  when  at  last  the  wolf 
came  no  one  would  believe  him. 

*  3.  To  have  a  wolf  by  the  ears  :  [See  extract]. 

"  He  that  deals  with  men's  affections  hath  a  wolf 
hy  the  ears ;  if  we  speak  of  peace,  they  wax  wanton  ; 
if  we  reprove,  they  grow  desijerate."— -^dowjs ;  vror^*, 
iii.  2^9. 

*  4.  To  have  a  wolf  in  the  stomach :  To  be 
ravenously  hungry. 

5.  To  keep  the  wolf  from  the  door:  To  keep 
out  or  off  hunger  or  want. 

6.  To  see  a  wolf:  To  lose  one's  voice.  The 
ancients  used  to  say  that  if  a  man  .saw  a  wolf 
before  the  wolf  saw  him  he  became  dumb,  at 
least  for  a  time.    (Virgil,  Eel.  ix.) 

wolf-berry,  s. 

Bot. :  Symphoricarpus  occidentalis.  It  is  a 
shrub  four  to  six  feet  high,  with  dense  axillary 
spikes  of  drooping  flowers  ;  a  native  of 
Canada. 

wolf-dog,  8. 

Zoology : 

1,  A  variety  of  Canis  familiaris,  used  for 
hunting  ;  formerly  abundant  in  Norway  and 
Sweden,  but  is  now  almost  entirely  confined 
to  Spain.  It  is  of  large  size,  little,  if  any, 
smaller  than  the  mastiff"  (q.v.),  nose  pointed, 
ears  erect,  hair  long  and  silky,  usually  white, 
with  large  patches  of  brovra  ;  tail  curled  over 
the  back. 

2.  A  dog  bred  from  a  wolf  and  a  common 
dog.  The  ofi'apring  are  fertile  inter  se.  (Vera 
Shaw.) 

wolf-fish,  a.    [Sea-wolf.] 


*  wolf-month,  s.  The  Saxon  name  f^i 
January,  because  "people  are  wont  always  in 
that  montii  to  be  in  more  danger  of  being  de- 
voured by  wolves  than  in  any  other."  (Ver- 
stegan.) 

wolf-net,  s.  A  kind  of  net  used  in  fishing, 
which  takes  great  numbers. 

wolf-note,  s. 

Music:  A  harsh  sound  occurring  in  string 
instruments  owing  to  defective  vibration  on 
one  or  more  notes  of  the  scale. 

"  By  a  wrong  aiTangemeot  of  the  sound-poet  or  hass- 
bar  wh.^t  are  ciUled  wolf-notes  are  produced,  and  when 
present  they  may  generally  be  cured  by  the  proyer 
adjustment  of  the  nac  or  post."— X  H.  Allen:  Violin 
Making,  p.  149. 

wolf-spider,  s. 

Zool.  (PL) :  The  Lycosidse  (q.v.). 
wolfs  bane,  s. 

Botany : 

1.  One  of  the  names  of  the  genus  Aconi- 
tum,  spec,  of  A.  Napellus,  A.  Lyctotonum,  and 
A.  lupulinum.    (Paxton.) 

,2.  Arnica  montana.     [Arnica.] 

3.  Eranthis  hyemalis.     (Britten  &  Holland.") 

wolfs  claw,  wolfs  foot,  i. 

Bot.  :  Club-moss,  Lycopodium  clavatum,  a 
cryptogamous  plant  of  the  genus  Lycopodium. 
So  named  from  the  claw-like  ends  ot  the 
trailing  stem.    (Prior.) 

wolf's  fist,  9. 

Bot.  :  Lycoperdon  Bovista. 

wolf's  foot,  A.    [Wolf's  claw.] 
wolf's  milk,  s. 

Bot. :  The  genus  Euphorbia,  spec.  E.  Helio- 
scopia.  Probably  named  from  the  acrid  quali- 
ties of  the  milk. 

woITs  peach,  s. 

Bot.  :  The  Tomato  (q.v.). 

wolf,  v.t.     [Wolf,  s.]    To  devour  ravenously. 

"  Wolfing  down  some  food  preparatory  to  fishing,-* — 
Field,  April  4,  1886. 

wolf'-ach-ite,  s.      [After   Wolfach,  Baden, 
where  found  ;  suff".  -ite  (Min.). 

Min.  :  An  orthorhombic  mineral  occurring 
in  small  crystals  encrusting  Nickeline  (q.v.). 
Hardness,  5*5;  sp.  gr.,  6-372;  lustre,  metallic; 
colour,  silver-  to  tin-white  ;  streak,  black. 
An  analysis  yielded  :  sulphur,  14-43  ;  arsenic, 
38-46;  antimony,  13-17;  lead,  1-32;  silver, 
012;  iron,  371;  nickel,  29-53  100-74,  which 
the  same  composition  as  the  cubic  Gorynite 
(q.v.),  so  that  the  compound  is  dimorphous. 

wolff'-i-a,  s.      [Named  after  S.  F.  Wolff,  a 
writer  oh  the  botanical  genus  Lemna.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Pistiacese,  akin  to  Lemna. 
Frond  oblong  or  subglobose,  cleft  near  the 
base,  rootless,  spathe  none,  flowers  bursting 
through  the  frond,  anther  one,  sessile,  one- 
celled,  style  shoit,  utricle  spherical,  indehis- 
cent,  with  one  erect  sised.  Only  known 
species,  Wolffia  arrhiza,  found  in  ponds  in 
England,  parts  of  the  European  continent, 
and  Western  Africa. 

Wolff'-i-an,  Wolf '-i-an,  u.  &  s.  [For  etym. 
see  def.  and  compound.] 

A.  As  adj. ;  Of,  belonging  to,  proposed,  or 
discovered  by  any  person  of  the  name  of 
Wolff  or  Wolf,  especially  those  mentioned  in 
the  compounds  (q.v.). 

B.  As  suhst. :  An  adherent  or  defender  of 
the  Wolffian  philosophy.     [Wolffianism.] 

"  The  Wolfiana  had  got  hold  of  a  sound  principle 
only  requiring  IlLQitatioa."— VTaiitice  .'  Sunt,  p.  147. 

Wolffian-bodies,  s.  pi. 

Comp.  Anat. :  Two  important  organ;?  in  the 
vertebrate  embryo,  serving  the  puipose  of 
temporary  kidneys,  from  -which  the  true  kid- 
neys are  developed,  except  in  the  Fishes. 
They  consist  of  a  series  of  blind  appendages, 
secreting  a  fluid  which  is  conveyed  by  a  duct 
on  each  side  into  the  allantois.  In  man  the 
Wolffian  bodies  make  their  appearance  towards 
the  first  month  of  embryonic  life,  decreasing 
about  the  bpginning  of  the  third  month,  the 
true  kidneys  increasing  in  a  corresponding 
ratio. 

Wolfian-theory  or  hypothesis,  s. 

Historic  criticism :  A  theory  or  hypothesis 
published  by  Fredrich  August  Wolf  (1759- 
1824),  the  most  distinguished  German  classical 
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scholar  of  his  thne.  in  the  Prolei^mnpiia  to  his 
Sfciiml  edition  of  Homer,  sent  Inith  in  1704  or 
ITC:.,  to  the  etTect  tliat  not  merely  were  the 
Jfind  ;iiid  Odysbeii  cniiiposed  by  different  poets, 
till.  I  hat  each  of  these  eonuiositions  was  put 
tit-ether  from  ballads  preserved  in  the  mem- 
ory of  itinerant  minstrels  or  rhapsodists  be- 
f.ire  writing  was  known  in  Grec-e,  the  poems 
taliins  their  present  form  after  writing  was 
iiitro.iuced  in  the  sixtli  century  B.C.  Wolf's 
views  attained  to  great  celebrity,  and  an  effort 
on  the  part  of  Heyne  to  claim  priority  in 
their -liseoverv  failed  of  effect.  They  not  merely 
affected  Homeric  and  other  historic  criticism 
permanently,  but  gave  an  impulse  to  the  ra- 
tionalistic treatment  of  Scripture  which  has 
not  yet  passed  away.    [Chorizontks.] 

Wolff   i- an -ism,  Wolf'-i-an-i^m,    ^. 

[Eiig.  n'ri/f/iau  (1),  Wolfian;  -ism.] 

Philofi  :  The  system  developed  from  Leib- 
nitzianism  (q.v.),  by  Christian  Wolff.  [Wolfp- 
lAv,  A.l  He  appropriated  tlie  conceptions  of 
Leibnitz,  and,  modifying  them  to  some  extent, 
bi-onirlit  them  into  nearei-  agreement  with  the 
oriiuiary  conceptions  of  things.  He  denied 
perceptions  to  all  monads  which  were  not 
souls  [MoN'AD,  1.],  acce[tted  the  doctrine  of 
pre-established  liarniony  only  as  a  permissible 
hyjiothesis,  and  refused  to  exclude  the  possi- 
bility of  the  interaction  of  soul  and  body. 
He  divided  metaphysics  into  ontology  (treating 
of  tlie  existent  in  general),  rational  psychology 
(of  the  soul  as  a  simple,  non-exteuded  sub- 
stance), cosmology  (dealing  with  the  world  as  a 
wliole),  and  rational  ttieolngy  (treating  of  the 
existence  and  attributes  of  Gnd).  His  moral 
principle  was  the  idea  of  perfei;tinn  ;  and  lie 
taught  that  to  labour  for  nur  own  perfectit)n  and 
that  of  others  is  the  law  of  our  rational  nature. 

'■  The  most  influential  oppotieiit  of  Wolfflnnism  .  .  . 
bn.seJ  etiiics  un  thewill  "fGotl  hs  ;i  lawgiver."— CTefier- 
vieu     Ui3t,  fhUos.  (Eug.  ed.),  iL  il7. 

wolf -ish,  a.     [Eng.  woJf;  -isk.] 

1.  Like  a  wolf;  having  the  qualities  or  forn) 
of  a  wolf. 

"  She'll  flay  thy  wolfish  visage," 

Siiiikesp. :  Lear,  i.  4. 

2.  Ravenously  hungry.    (Ariier.) 

wolf'-ish-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  looljish;  -ly.]  In  a 
wollisli  manner  ;  like  a  wolf. 

*  wolf-kin,  s.  [Eng.  wolf,  s.  ;  dirain.  suff. 
-A;i';t.J    A  young  or  small  wolf. 

"  Kite  aud  kestrel,  wolf  and  wolf  kin," 

Tennyson  :  Boadicea,  15, 

•wolf -liiig,  s.  [Eng.  m;o(^,  s.  ;  dimin.  suflf. 
-liRri.\    A  young  wolf. 

"  WolJLlngt  .  .  .  who  would  grow  to  be  wolves.  *— 
Carlj/le:  P>:  Revol,  pt.  iii.,  bk,  v.,  ch.  iii. 

wolfram  (1),  wolf -ram-ine  (1),  wolf- 
ram-ite,  s.  [An  ancient  German  miner's 
name,  derived  from  the  Lwpi  Spuma  of  Agri- 
cola  (Foss.  255,  1546);  suff.  -ine,  -ite  (Min.); 
Fr.  scheelin  ferrugine.] 

Min. :  A  mineral  occurring  mostly  in  tin- 
producing  districts,  sometimes  in.  abundance, 
to  the  detriment  of  the  tin  ores.  Ciystalliza- 
tion,  orthorhombic,  but  usually  found  lamel- 
lar, massive.  Hardness,  5  to  5'5  ;  sp.  gr.,  7"1  to 
7'55  ;  lustre,  submetallic  ;  colour  and  streak, 
reddish-brown  to  black,  opaque.  Compos.  : 
a  tungstate  of  iron  and  manganese,  the  pro- 
portions of  which  are  variable,  and  lead  to 
differing  formulffi,  though  most  can  be  repre- 
sented by  2PeOW03  +  SMnOWOa,  or  4Fe 
WO3  +  MnOWOs. 

wolf -ram  (2),  s.    [Tungsten.] 

wolfl*am-ochre,  «.    [Tungstite.] 

wolf -ram-ine,  ».     [Eng.  wolfram  (2),  suff. 
■ine.] 
Min. :  Tungstic  ochre  (q.v,). 

wolfs'-berg-ite,  s.  [After  Wolfeberg,  Hartz, 
where  found  ;  suff.  -ite  {Min.).'] 
Mineralogy : 

1.  The  same  as  Chalcostibite  (q.v.). 

2.  Capillary  and  massive  forms  of  Jaraeeon- 
Ite  (q.v.). 

wolf -skin,  s.  &  a.    [Eng.  wolf,  s.,  and  skin.] 

A.  As  subsL  :  The  skin  or  hide  of  a  wolf. 

B.  As  adj. :  Made  of  the  skin  of  a  wolf. 

"  In  wol/tkin  Teat 
Here  roving  wild,"  Wordtworth  :  Sonnete. 

Wol'-las-ton,  s.  [Wollastonite.]  (See 
etym.  and  compounds.) 


Wollaston's  battery,  «. 

Elect. :  A  galvanic  battery  so  arranged  that 
all  the  plates  can  be  at  once  lifted  from  the 
liquid  in  the  cells  so  as  to  stop  the  action  of 
the  battery. 

Wollaston's  doublet,  s. 

Optical  Itistnim.  :  Two  plano-convex  lenses 
used  in  place  of  one  very  convergent  Icus  in  a 
microscope.  The  plane  face  of  each  lens  is 
turned  to  the  object. 

Wollaston's  prism,  ». 

Optical  Instrum. :  A  camera  lucida,  alone  or 
fitted  to  a  microscope. 

WoU'-as-ton-ite,    s.     [After   the  English 
chemist,  W.  H.  WoUaston  (1766-1828),  the  dis- 
coverer of  palladium  and  rhodium  ;  sutf.  -ite 
(Mill.).] 
Mineralogy : 

1.  A  mineral  belonging  to  the  group 
of  bisilicates.  Crystallization,  nionoclinic, 
though  crystals  are  somewhat  rare,  the  min- 
eral occurring  more  frequently  in  masses  with 
distinct  cleavages.  Hardness,  4-5  to  5 ;  sp. 
gr.,  278  to  2'9;  lustre,  vitreous;  colour, 
white  to  gray.  Compos. :  silica,  51*7  ;  lime, 
48-3  =  100,  which  yields  the  formula,  CaOSiOa. 
Good  crystals  are  found  in  the  old  volcanic 
bombs  of  Monte  Somnia,  Vesuvius,  and  occa- 
sionally ill  the  granular  limestone  of  Czik- 
lowa,  Hungary. 

2.  The  same  as  Pectolite  (q.v.). 

woll-6n-g6ng'-ite,  s.  [After  Wollongong, 
New  South  Wales,  where  it  was  stated  to  have 
been  found  ;  suff.  -ite  (Min..).] 

Min. :  A  name  given  to  a  bituminous  shale 
occurring  in  cubical  blocks  without  lamina- 
tion.    Liversidge  refers  it  to  Torbanite  (q.v.). 

wol'-n^,  s.  [Etym.  doubtful ;  prob.  a  Hun- 
garian local  name.] 

Afire. :  A  variety  of  Barite  (q.v.)  occurring 
in  ciystals  lengthentd  in  the  direction  of  the 
vertical  axis.  First  announced  from  Betler, 
Hungary. 

wol'-ver-ene,  wol'-ver-lne,  s.     [Formed 
from  Eng.  wo!/  (q.v.),  from  the  exaggerated 
accounts  of  the  ferocity  of  the  animal.] 
Zool. :  Gulo  luscus.    [Glutton,  II.  1.] 

"  In  tlioHB  vast  and   etill  unmaiiped   wildemessea 
may  be  found  the  grey  fox,  the  musk-ox,  the  mos- 
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Jnash,  the  ermine,  and  the  wolverine,  of  wbom  Mr.  A, 
endarves  Vivian,  M.P.,  says  that,  altliougb  not 
bio^erthan  a  marten-cat,  he  ia  so  ferocious  as  often  to 
intimidate  a  bear.  '  The  wolverine  goes,'  eaya  this  ex- 
■  perieuced  traveller,  'by  many  local  name-i— such  as 
skunk-bear,"  "corky-Joe,"  and  " go-for-dog "— and  is 
rapidly  becomiui;  scarce  in  the  more  frequented 
regions.  Hunters  relate  wonderful  stories  of  his  fero- 
city. "'—Z)a«i/  Telegraph,  May  8, 1688. 

wolve^,  s.  pi.    [Wolf.] 
*  wolves'  thistle,  a. 

Bot. :  Carlina  acaulis.    (Brittm  &  Holland.) 

wolv'-isb,  a.    [Eng.  wolvifis);  -ish.]    Eesem- 
bling  a  wolf ;  wolfish. 

"  Although  a  wolvish  case  he  wearea." 

Ben  JoTison :  Poetaster,  b.  8. 

wol-yn'-ite,    «.      [After  Volhynia,  or  Wol- 
hynia,  where  found  ;  suff.  -ite  (Petrol.).'] 

Petrol. :  A  name  given  to  a  rock  consisting 
of  a  spherulitic  oligoclase  and  acicular  horn- 
blende ;  enclosing,  as  accessory  minerals,  mag- 
netite and  pyrites. 

wom'-an,  *  wim-man,   *  wim-mon, 

*  ^pum-man,    *  wom-man  (pi.   women, 

*  wemen,  *  vrynimen),  s.  [A.S.  wifman  ~  a 
wife-man  (pi.  wifmen,  wimmen).  By  assimi- 
lation wifman  became  wimman  in  the  tenth 
century.  Cf.  lam,mas=.  A..S.  hlafmcesse;  leman 
—  A.S.  leofman,  &c.    The  change  of  vowel  was 


duf  to  the  preceding  w,  as  in  A.S.  widu,  later 
wndu^a  wood.] 

1    The  female  of  the  human  race ;  an  adult  or 
grown  up  female,  as  distinguished  from  a  girl 
"  The  rib,  which  the  Lord  God  had  taken  from  the 
man,  made  he  a  looman."— Genesis  li.  22. 

*  2.  A  wife.     (Shakesp.:  1  Henry  IV. ,  ii.  3.) 

3.  A  female  attendant  on  a  person  of  rank. 

"  Sir  Thomas  Bullen's  daughter— 
The  Viscount  Eochlord— one  of  her  highness*  «win»fk* 
Shakesp. :  Benry  VIII..  v.  L 

4.  Applied  to  a  person  of  ti  mid  or  cowardly 
disposition. 

Tf  1.  Woman  of  the  world : 

(1)  A  woman  skilled  in  the  ways  of  the 
world  ;  one  engrossed  in  society  or  fashionable 
society. 

*  (2)  A  married  woman.  {Shakesp.  As  Yo-a 
Like  It,  V.  3.) 

2.  To  play  (or  act)  tlie  woman :  To  weep  ;  to 
give  -way. 

woman -born,  a.  Born  of  «^  woman. 
{Gowper:  Charily,  181.) 

*  woman-built,  a.  Built  by  women. 
{Tennyson:  Princess,  iv.  46G.) 

t  woman  -  conquered,  a.  Conquered 
or  overcome  by  a  woman.  {Tennyson :  Prin- 
cess, iii.  333.) 

t  woman- conqueror,  s.  A  female  con- 
queror.   (Tennyson:  Princess,  iii.  333.) 

*  woman-grown,  a.  Grown  up  to  wo- 
manhood.   (Tennyson  :  Aylmer's  Field,  108.) 

t  woman-guard,  s.  A  guard  of  women. 
(Tennyson:  Princess,  iv.  540.) 

woman-hater,  s.  One  who  has  an  aver- 
sion towards  the  female  sex. 

"  Brand  me  for  a  woman-hater  f  "  Swift, 

*  woman-head,  s.    Wrmanhood. 

■    "  MoOed  with  a  soft  heart  of  woman-head."— Qolden 
Boke,  ch.  x. 

^woman-post,  s.  A  female  post  or 
messenger. 

*' What  «oman-pDB(  is  this?" 

Shakesp. :  King  John,  1. 

*  woman-queller,  *.      One  wlio  kills 

women. 

"Thou  art ...  a  man-queUer  aud  a  woman-queller/* 
Shakesp. :  2  Henry  IV.,  ii.  1. 

*  woman-statue,  s.     A  female  statueu 

(J^ennyson :  Princess,  1.  207.) 

*  woman-tired,  a.    Henpecked. 

*'  Dotard,  tliou  art  woman-tired." 

Shakesp. :  \Yinter'8  Tale,  ii,  8, 

t  woman-vested,  a.  Clothed  like  a 
woman  ;  wearing  women's  clothes.  (Tenny 
BOW. ;  Princess,  i.  163.) 

woman-warrior,  s.    A  female  warrior. 

*'  Thou  woman-warrior  with  the  curling  hair." 

Pope :  Bomer  ;  Iliad  xi.  «2. 

woman-worship,  s.  Excessive  rever- 
ence paid  to  women.  It  is  closely  connected 
witii  the  worship  of  female  divinities,  which 
probably  is  a  development  from  Nature- wor- 
ship, in  which  the  Earth  was  personified  as  a 
fruitful  mother.  Great  reverence  for  women 
has  always  been  a  characteristic  of  the  Teutonic 
nations,  and  was  peculiarly  prevalent  in  the 
ages  of  chivalry.  Grimm  (Deut.  Myth.,  Eng. 
ed.,  i.  398)  gives  some  remarkable  formulae  of 
chivalry  ('*  by  all  women's  honour,"  "  for  the 
sake  of  all  women,"  &c.)  in  which  this  rever- 
ence is  clearly  shown. 

"He  thus  becomes  the  type  of  the  husbands  of  tht 
Middle-Age,  and  of  the  woman-worship  of  chivalry. 
WoTnan-worship,  'the  honour  due  to  the  weaker 
vessel '  is  indeed  of  Oud,  and  woe  to  the  nation  and  it 
the  man  in  whom  it  dies."— (7.  Kingsley :  £ainf4 
Tragedy.    (Introd.) 

*  wom'-an,  v.t.    [Woman,  s.] 

1.  To  act  the  part  of  a  woman.  (With  an 
indefinite  it.) 

"  My  daughter  Silvia,  how  she  would 
Have  wom.aned  it."  Dant^ 

2.  To  cause  to  act  like  a  woman  ;  to  subdoo 
to  weakness  like  a  woman. 

"  I  have  felt,  so  many  quirks  of  Joy  Kud  grIeC 
That  the  Qrst  face  of  neither,  on  the  start, 
Can  woman  me  unto  't." 

Shakesp.  :  AU's  WeU.  lit.  X 

3.  To  unite  to,  or  accompany  by  a  woman. 

"  I  do  attend  here  ou  the  general ; 
And  tliink  it  do  addition,  nor  my  wish, 
To  have  him  see  me  woman'd," 

Shakesp.  :  Othello,  UL  i, 

4.  To  call  woman  in  an  abusive  manner, 

"  She  called  her  another  time  fat-faoe,  and  womarCA 
her  moat  violently."— flicAardaon;  Pamela,  il.  26SL 


fkte,  f3.t,  faxG^  amidst,  what,  f^.  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit   s'ire,  sir,  marine;  go»  pStg 
or,  wore,  wood,  work,  wh6,  son ;  mate,  cub,  ciire,  ignite,  cur,  rule,  full ;  try,  Syrian,    ss,  oe  =  e ;  ey  =  a ;  qu  =  lew. 


"womanhead— wonder 
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man-nede,  s.    [Bug.  wovuin ;  -head.]    Wo- 
mauliood. 

"  Tbou  glory  of  unrnanhed,  thou  falre  May." 

Chaucer:  0.  2'.,  6,272. 

*wotn'-an-liood»  s.    [Eng.  woman;  -hood,] 

1.  The  state,  eliaracter,  or  collective  qualities 
of  a  wuiuan. 

2.  Women  collectively 

Wom'-an-isll,  ct.  [Eng.  «Joma?t; -ia^.]  Suit- 
able to  a  woman  i  having  the  character  or 
qualities  of  a  woman  ;  effeminate.  (Often 
used  in  &  contemptuous  sense. 

"  Woma-niah    entreatibs   and    lamentatloDB. "— ifac> 
aula)/  :  Ulst.  Eng.,  ch.  v, 

*  womaJiish-hearted,  «.     Effeminate, 
soft,  timid. 

"  So  full  of  ehlldish  fear. 
And  womanish -heitrted." 

Beaum.  ±  Flet.  :  Low't  Oure,  111  9. 

•  wom'-an-ish-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  womanUh  ; 
-ly.]  In  a  womanish  manner ;  like  a  woman ; 
eflemiiiately. 

"  HU   hair  curled  and   toomanisTUi/   dlBheveled."— 
Comynent.  on  Chaucer  11665),  p,  18, 

* wom'-an-ish-ness,  s.  [Eng.  womanish; 
-ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  womanish ; 
effeminacy. 


•  wom'-an-ize,  v.t. 
malce  like  a  woman  ; 


[Eng.  woman  ;  -ize.] 
to  make  effeminate. 


To 


'■  To  vitiiite  their  uiorals,  to  womanize  their  flplrlta." 
Snox  :  Essay  Xo,  153. 

worn' -an -kind,    '^  wom-an-kynde,  «, 

[Eng.  waman,  and  kind,  s.] 

1.  Wmnen  collectively ;  the  female  sex ;  the 
race  of  women. 

"O  dearest  I  mostrever'd  ot  womankind  f 

Pope:  Uoiner :  Odyuey  xvil.  66. 

2.  A  hndy  of  women,  especially  in  a  house- 
hold.   (Colloq.  or  humoTO-us.) 


wom'an-less,    a. 

Destitute  of  woman. 


[Eng.    woman  ;    -less.} 


[Eng.    woman ;    -like.] 
womanly.    (Tennyson ;  Maud^ 


wom'-an-like, 

Like  a  woman 
I.  iii.  5.) 

Wom'-an-li-ness,  s.  [Eng.  womanly ;  -ness.] 
The  quiitity  or  state  of  being  womanly  ;  wo- 
manly nature  or  qualities. 


Wom'-an-ly,  a.  &  adv.    [Eng.  woman,  s. ;  -ly.'\ 
A,  As  adj.  :  Becoming  or  suited  to  a  wo- 
man ;  feminine  ;  not  masculine,  uot  childish. 
—Globe,  March 


*  B.  As  adv. : 
like  a  woman. 


In  the  manner  of  a  woman  ; 


"  Lullnby  can  I  sing  too, 
s  cau  the  best."  Oatcoigtie. 


Aa  loomanly 

womb  {&  silent),  *  wombe,  *  wambe.  s.  [A.  S. 

wamb,  womb  =  tlie  belly;  cogn.  with  Dut.  -uiajTt 
=  the  belly  of  a  fish  ;  Icel.  voynb  =  the  belly, 
especially  of  a  hedst ;  Dan.  vmn;  Sw.  vdmb, 
vdmm ;  O.  H,  Ger.  wampa ;  Ger.  ivampe, 
vximme  ;  Goth,  wamba.] 

*  1.  The  stomach,  the  belly. 

"And  he  covetide  to  fills  hU  wombe  ot  the  coddU 
tliat  the  ho^gia  eeben,  aad  no  man  gat  byui." — 
Wycliffe .  Luke  xv.  16. 

2.  The  uterus  of  a  woman. 
■"  Ybleaaed  be  the  modar  womb  that.  hym.to  monne  here." 
Robert  of  Gloucester,  p.  308. 

*2.  The  place  where  anything  is  produced. 

"  Undoubted  aigii 
That  in  his  womb  was  bid  metallic  ore." 

AHUou :  P.  L„  I.  678. 

*  4.  Any  large  nr  deep  cavity  that  receives 
or  contains  anything. 

"The  fatal  cannon's  womb." 

Sha/cesp. :  Romeo  &  Juliet,  V.  L 

\*w6mb  (&  silent),  v.t.    [Womb,  s.]   To  inclose, 
to  contain  ;  to  hold  in  secret. 

"  Not  for  all  the  sun  sees,  or 
The  close  earth  wotnhg,  will  I  break  my  oath." 

Sliakcsp. .    iVinter's  Tale,  Iv.  4. 

*  womb-brotker,  s.  A  brother- uterine ; 
a  brother  on  the  mother's  side,  but  by  a  dif- 
ferent father. 

"Owen  Themlor .  ,  .  womb-brother  to  Kinff  Henry 
Hie  Slyth."—FuUer :  Worthies;  Hartford,  I.  427. 

Wom'-bat,  s.    [Native  name.] 

Zool. :  Phascolomys  wombat,  a  burrowing 
marsupial  from  Australia  and  Van  Dieman's 
Land,  and  the  islands  of  Bass's  Strait.     It  is 


from  two  to  three  feet  long,  with  a  short  tail; 
of  clumsy  form,  with  stout  limbs  and  a  blunt 
muzzle  ;  coat  thick,  of  long,  coarse,  brownish- 
gray,  woolly  hair  ;  head  large,  flat,  broad, 
with  small  eyes  and  ears  ;  ftire  feet  with  five 
and  hind  feet  with  four  digits;  soles  broad 
and  naked.  The  dentition  resembles  thnt  of 
the  Uodentia,  especially   in   the  chisel-like 


[Eng.  wopib,  B.  ;  -y.J 


inci.sora.  The  Wombat  is  nocturnal  In  habit, 
a  vegetable  feeder,  digging  up  roots  with  its 
claws.  It  is  of  small  intelligence,  but  is 
gentle,  and  capable  of  domestication  to  a 
limited  extent.  It  Is  hunted  for  its  flesh, 
which  is  highly  esteemed,  and  is  said  to  re- 
semble pork. 

*womb'-^  (&  silent), 
Hollow,  capacious. 

"That  caves  and  womby  vaultagea  of  France," 

Shakesp. :  Henry  V.,  11.  t 

women  (as  wim'-min).  s.  pi.    [Woman.] 

women's  rights,  s.  pi.  The  name  given 
to  the  claiTus  advanced  on  behalf  of  women 
who  dem;md  that  their  sex  shall,  as  far  as 
possible,  be  put  on  a  footing  of  legal  and 
social  equality  with  men.  The  agitation  for 
women's  rights  dates  from  the  middle  of  the 
present  century,  and  has  been  most  activa 
within  the  United  States  and  Britain,  in  which 
couutries  its  progress  has  been  very  consider- 
able. Women  claim  the  right  of  suffrage,  on 
the  grouud  that  tliey  pay  taxes  for  their 
property,  and  have  an  et^ual  claim  with  man 
to  a  voice  in  making  the  laws;  they  desire  to 
share  with  men  the  higher  educational  oppor- 
tunities, to  euter  tradi-^s  and  professions  on  the 
same  terms  with  men,  to  have  equal  control  of 
their  property  and  children,  and  to  have  a 
voice  in  making  the  laws  of  mari'iage  and 
divorce,  which,  they  say,  press  with  unequal 
severity  upon  them.  Many  of  these  demands 
have  been  accorded  them,  and  it  seems  as  if 
before  many  years  all  would  be.  As  regards 
6uff"rage,  in  one  of  the  states  of  this  country, 
Wyoming,  women  have  full  suffrage,  and  in 
many  of  the  states  partial  sufl'rage.  In  Eng- 
land they  possess  the  municipal,  and  may  soon 
gain  tho  parliamentra-y  suffrage. 

womenkind  (as   wim' -  min  -  kind)»    s. 

[Eng.  women,  and  kind,  s.]  The  same  as 
Womankind,  2.  (q.v.). 

"  Nobody  need  fear  to  take  his  womenkind  to  the 
■mallcat  and  meanest  of  eubiirbau  races. — Referee, 
Aug.  29,  1386. 

won,  pret.  &  pa.  par.  of  v.    [Win,  a.] 

*  won,  *wone»  *  won-en,  v.t.    [A,S.  wunian 

=  to  dwell ;  cogn.  with  Icel.  und  =  to  dwell.] 

1.  To  dwell. 

"  There's  auld  Rob  Mortis  that  wons  In  yen  glen." 
Bums  :  A  uld  Rob  Morrla, 

2.  To  be  accustomed.    [Wont,  v,} 

*  won,  *^wone,  ».    [Won.  v.] 

X.  A  dwelling,  ^  habitation. 

"The  solitary  won 
Of  dreaded  beasts,  the  Lybian  lion's  moan." 

Beaumont  .*  Ptycke. 

2,  Custom,  habit. 

"  To  liven  In  debt  was  ever  his  wane," 

Chaucer  :  Troilus  A  Oressida,  S87.     (ProL) 


"^  wonde,  v.i.     [A.S.  wandian,  from  windan  = 
to  wind  or  turn  away.]     To  turn  away  or 
desist  through  fear  ;  to  fear,  to  revere. 
"  Love  woll  love,  for  no  might  will  It  wonde." 
Chaucer:  Legnnd  of  Good  Women;  Dido,  1,185. 

w6n'-d©r,  s.,  a.,  &  adv.  [A.S.  wundor-=a. 
portent ;  cogn.  with  Dut.  wonder ;  Icel,  undr 
(f or  vundr) ;  Dan.  &  Bw.  under;  O.  H.  Ger. 
wuntnr ;  Ger.  wander.  From  the  same  root 
as  A.S.  windan  =  to  wind,  so  that  the  original 
sense  is  awe,  lit.  that  from  which  one  turns 
aside,  or  that  which  is  turned  from.] 


m.) 


A.  As  substantive : 
L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Something  which  excites  a  feeling  of 
surprise  combined  with  admiration  or  awe ; 
something  strange,  wonderful,  or  marvellous  ; 
a  marvel,  a  miracle,  a  cause  of  wonder,  a 
prodigy. 

"  Be  you  In  the  park  about  midnight,  at  Heme's 
oak,  rind  you  shall  see  wonders." — Shakesp. .'  Merry 
Wives,  V.  \. 

2.  That  emotion  which  is  excited  by  novelty, 
or  the  presentation  to  the  mind  or  sight  of 
something  new,  unusual,  strange,  great,  ex- 
traordinary, not  well  understood,  or  inexplic- 
able, or  that  arrests  the  attention  by  its 
novelty,  grandeur,  orinexplicableness.  Won- 
der expresses  less  than  astonishment,  and 
much  less  than  amazement. 

"  For  my  part  I  am  so  attired  In  wonder, 
I  know  uot  what  to  say." 

Shaketp. :  Much  Ado,  Iv.  L 

If  Darwin  (Descent  of  Man,  pt.  i.,  ch, 
considers  that  all  animals  feel  wonder. 

3.  Admiration. 

"  In  silent  wonder  of  still-gaztng  eyes." 

Shakesp.  :  Rape  of  Lucrece,  84. 

II.  Phrenol.  :  One  of  the  sentiments  in  the 
system  of  Spurzheim.  It  tends  to  make  meu 
eager  to  see  whatever  is  wonderful,  and  to 
create  belief  in  the  supernatural.  Its  organ 
is  situated  on  each  side  of  the  head,  not  far 
from  the  summit,  between  ideality  and  hope. 
Called  also  Marvellousness.     [Phrenoloqy.] 

*B.  As  adj. :  Wonderful. 

"  There  spronge  anone  peraventuTe 
Oi  flowers  auch  a  wonder  eight," 

Gower:  C.  A.,  L 
*  C,  As  adv. :  Wonderfully,  marvellously, 

"  Benlgne  he  was  and  wonder  diligent." 

Chaucer:  C.  T.  486.     (Prol.) 

IT  (1)  A  ninedays'  wonder  :  Something  which 
causes  sensation  for  a  short  time,  and  is  thai 
forgotten. 

(2)  Seven  wonders  of  the  world : 

Antiq. :  The  Pyramids  of  Egypt ;  the  Hang- 
ing Gardens  of  Babylon  ;  the  Tomb  of  Mauso- 
los  ;  the  Temple  of  Diana  at  Ephesus;  the 
Colossus  of  Rhodes ;  the  statue  of  Zeus  by 
Phidias,  the  Pharos  of  Egypt,  or  the  Palac« 
of  Cyrus  cemented  with  gold. 

(3)  Wonder  of  the  World  : 
Bot. :  Panax  Ginseng. 

'^  TPonder-maze,  v.t.  To  astonish,  to 
amaze. 

"Sometimes  with  words  that  wondpr-mazed  men,* 
Dames:  Wittes  Pilgrhnage,  p.  6L 


V.t.     To  seize  or  strike 


*  wonder-rap, 

with  wonder. 

'■  O  sight  of  force,  to  wonder-rap  all  eyes." 

Davies :  Muses  Sacrifice,  p.  37. 

Wt»nder-stone,  ^. 

Ceol. :  A  bed  occurring  in  the  Red  Marl, 
near  Wells,  Somersetsliire,  and  described  as  "a 
beautiful  'ureccia,  consisting  of  yellow,  trans- 
parent crystals  of  carbonate  of  lime,  dissemi- 
nated through  a  dark-red,  earthy  dolomite," 
(Woodward:  Geol.  Eng.  &  Wales,  p.  135.) 

wonder-stricken,  a.  Struck  with  won- 
der, astonishment,  or  amazement. 

t  wonder-waiting,  a.  Expecting  some» 
thing  wonderful.     (Special  coinage.) 
"  And  littlo  Wilhelmine  looks  up 
With  wondfir-waiting  eyes." 

Soutliey :  After  Blenheim. 

*  wonder-worker,  s.  One  who  perform* 
wonders  or  wonderful  things. 

*  wonder-working,  a.  Doing  wouderi) 
or  surprising  things. 

^wonder-wounded,  a.  Struck  with 
wonder  or  surprise  ;  amazed. 

"  Like  wonder-wounded  hearera" 

Shakesp.  :  Hamlet,  v.  1, 

won'-der,  ♦wun-der,  *  won-dre,  v.U  kt. 

[A.S.  wundrian.]    [Wondeb,  s.] 
A.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  be  struck  with  wonder  or  surprise  J 
to  marvel ;  to  be  amazed.  (Followed  by  o^ 
and  formerly  also  by  of,  on,  or  with.) 

'*  I  wonder  (y*  their  ^a^'nv4  here  together." 
Shakesp. :  Midsummer  Night's  Dream,  \v.  L 

2.  To  look  with  or  feel  admiration ;  t0 
admire. 

*'  Nor  did  I  wonder  at  the  lily's  "hlte." 

ahakenp. .   Sonnet  98. 

3.  To  entertain  or  feel  some  doubt  or 
curiosity  about ;  to  be  in  a  state  of  expectation, 
mingled  with  doubt  and  slight  anxiety:  as,  X 
woTider  if  he  will  arrive  in  time. 


b6il,  bo^;  poiit,  jo^l;  cat.  9011,  chorus,  5hin,  ben^h;  go.  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a?;  expect,  Xenophon.  e^ist.   ph  =  fi 
HUan, -tian  =  Shan,    -tion, -sion  =  shun; -tion, -sion  =  zhiin.    -cious, -tious, -sious  =  shiis.   -ble, -die,  die.  =  bel,  d^L 
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wondered— wood 


^  I  wonder,  often  =  I  should  like  to  know. 

"  A  boy  or  a  child,  I  wmder." 

Shakusp.  :  Winter's  Tale,  iii.  S. 

*  B.  Transitive : 

1,  To  be  curious  about ;  to  wish  to  know. 

"  Like  old  acQuaintance  io  a  trance, 
Met  far  from  home,  wondering  each  other's  chance." 
Shakesp. :  Jiape  of  Lacrece,  1,S96. 

2.  To  strike  with  wonder;  to  surpriee,  to 
amaze. 

"  She  has  a  eedatlTeneaa  that  wonders  me  etiU 
more."— J/ad,  D'A  rblay  :  Diary.  \v.  273. 

1[  We  admire  what  is  excellent,  noble, 
glorious,  eminent ;  we  are  surprised  simply 
at  what  is  unexpected ;  we  wonder  at  what  is 
extraordinary,  lofty,  great,  or  striking,  al- 
though it  may  not  be  unexpected,    {Trotch.) 

•w6n'-dered»  a.  [Eng.  wonder ;-ed.]  Having 
performed  wonders ;  having  the  power  of  per- 
forming wonders ;  wonder-working. 

"  So  rare  a  aondered  father.' 

Shakesp.  :  Tempett,  It. 

w5n'-der-er,  s.    [Eng.  wtmder,  v. ;  -er.]    One 

who  wonders. 

w6n'-der-fl<J^-er,  e.  [Ger.  wunderUume.'] 
Anthrop. :  A  popular  name  in  Teutonic 
folk-tales  for  a  flower  endowed  with  miracu- 
lous power,  especially  with  regard  to  the  dis- 
covery of  buried  treasure.  Grimm  thinks 
that  the  name  Forget-me-not  applied  to  the 
Germander  Speedwell  and  Myosotis  has  refer- 
ence to  this  supposed  miraculous  power,  and 
that  the  "  sentimental "  explanation  came 
later.    (See  extract ) 

"The  folk-tales  simply  call  it  a  heautifal  vjonder- 
flmoer,  which  the  favoured  persou  fiuda  and  sticks  in 
his  hat :  all  at  once  entrance  and  exit  stand  open  for 
him  to  the  treasure  of  the  monntain.  If  inside  the 
cavern  he  lias  tilled  his  pockets,  and  bewildered  at  the 
eight  of  the  valuables,  bad  laid  aside  bia  hiit,  a  warn- 
ing voice  rings  in  hia  ear  as  be  departs.  Forget  not  the 
hest  J  ,  .  .  In  a  twinkling  all  has  disappeared,  and  the 
road  is  never  to  be  found  again."— Grimm;  Deut. 
Mythal.  (Eng.  ed.),  iii.  071,  972. 

Won'-der-fiil,  *  won-der-fol,  *  won-dir- 
fal,   *won-der-vol,   *  woun-der-fall, 

o.  Si,  adv.     [Eng.  wonder;  -full.] 

A.  As  adj.  :  Adapted  or  of  a  nature  to  ex- 
cite wonder,  surprise,  or  admiration ;  sur- 
prising, astonisliing,  marvellous,  strange. 


B.  As  adv.  :  Wonderfully.  (Now  a  vulgar 
nse.    See  example.) 

"  The  house  which  I  am  about  to  build  shall  be  won~ 
derfut  great."— 2  Chronicles  ii.  9, 

Won'-der-ful-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  wonderful ;  -Vy.] 
In  a  wonderful  manner  or  degree  ;  in  a  man- 
ner or  degree  to  excite  wonder,  surprise,  or 
admiration ;  marvellously,  remarkably. 

"  God  \a».dwond«rfiiZly  brought  this  precious  volume 
to  light."— J/acaitZay  .-  But.  Eng.,  ch.  xi. 

Von'-der-ful-ness,  s.  [Eng.  wonderful; 
-nc^.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  wonder- 
ful, surprising,  or  marvellous. 

"The  perception  of  greatness,  or  wonderfulness.  or 
beauty  in  ohiecta. '—Akenside  :  Pleasures  of  Imagine 
Uon.    (Arg.) 

won'-der-ihg,  pr,  par,  or  o.    [Wonder,  v.] 

w6n'-der-ing-l^,  adv.  [Eng.  wondering; 
-ly.]    In  a  wondering  manner ;  with  wonder. 

"  Looking  at  his  friend  wanderingly."—Fenn  •  Jfan 
imth  a  Shadow,  ch.  xlvL 

Won'-der-land,  s.  [Eng.  wonder,  and  land.] 
A  land  or  country  of  marvels  or  wonders. 

•*  Lo,  Bruce  in  wonderland  is  quite  at  home." 

Wolcatt :  P.  Pindar,  p.  186. 

*w6n'-der-ly,  *  won-der-lich,  ady.  [A.S. 
vmnderlic  =  wonder-like.]    Wonderfully. 

"  Myn  herte  is  wonderly  begone 
With  counsaile,  whereof  witte  is  one." 

Goioer:  C.A.,  ill. 

Won'-der-ment,  s.    [Eng.  wonder  ;  -ment.] 

1.  Wonder,  surprise,  astonishment,  amaze- 
Bient. 

"  And  all  the  common  sights  they  view 
Their  wonderment  engage." 

iicotc :  Alamiityn,  Ii.  2. 

2.  Something  wonderful,  strange,  or  mar- 
vellous ;  a  wonder. 

"  A  chap  don't  need  to  go  to  foreign  parts  to  come 
Bcrost  wonderments."— Daily  Telegraph,  Sept.  4,  1BB5. 

•won'-der-oiis,  a.    [Wondrous.] 

•won'-derg,  adv.  &  u,.     [Eng.  wonder,  with 
adverbial  suff.  -s.] 
A.  As  adv. :  Wonderfully,  exceedingly. 

"  Wonders  dere. " 
Oi'iKcer:  Testament  of  Love,  hk.  ii 


B.  As  adj.  :  Wonderful,  wondrous, 
"  Ye  be  wonders  men."       Skelton ;  Magnificence,  80. 

*  w6n'-ders-l^,  adv.     [Eng.  wonders;  -ly.] 

Wonderfully,  wondrously.      (Sir  T.   More  : 
Workes,  p.  134.) 

won'-der-striick,  a.  (Eng.  wondery  and 
stT^ck.]  Struck  with  wonder,  admiration, 
and  surprise ;  wonder-stricken. 

"  Ascaniua,  wondarstruck  to  see 
That  imago  of  his  filial  piety." 

Dry  den  :  Virgil;  j&ietd  ix-  895. 

won'-der-wdrt,  s.  [Eng.  wonder,  and  worfc.] 
A  wonderful  or  marvellous  work  or  action ; 
a  marvel,  a  wonder. 

"  The  wonderworks  ol  God  and  Nature's  hand." 
Byron  :  Childe  JJarold,  iii.  10. 

won'-drotis,  *  won'-der-oiis,  a.  &  adv,  [A 
corruption  of  the  earlier  wonders  (q,.v.).J 

A,  As  adj.  :  Such  as  to  excite  wonder,  sur- 
prise, or  admiratiou ;  wonderful,  marvellous, 
strange, 

"  That  I  ma7  .  .  .  t«U  of  all  thy  teondroui  works.* 
~Pealm  xxviu  7. 

B.  As  adv. :  In  a  wonderful  or  surprising 
manner  or  degree  ;  wonderfully,  surprisingly, 
remarkably,  exceedingly. 

"  This  nniversal  frame  thns  wondrous  fair." 
Oowper :  Retirement, 

won'-droiis-ly,  *  w6n'-der-oiis-ly,  adv. 
[A  corruption  of  the  earlier  wondersly  (q.-v.).] 

1.  In  a  wonderful  manner  or  degree  ;  won- 
derfully. 

"  The  erle  .  .  .  fortyfied  It  wondaroiuly." 

Fabyan :  OronycTt. 

2.  In  a  strange  manner. 

"Then  med'cines  womtrotM/j/ compos'd  the  skilful 
leech  apply'±"  -Chapman.    [Todd.) 

won'-drous-ness,  8.  \^n^.  wand/r<yu8 ;  -ne^.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  wondrous  or 
wonderful ;  wonderfulness. 

*  wone,  *  wonne,  s.    [Wone,  u.] 

1,  A  dwelling,  a  habitation. 

'*  Nia  not  a  tile  yet  within  our  wanes." 

Chaucer:  0.  T.,  7,68B- 

2.  Habit,  custom,  wont. 

*Wone,  *  wonne,  v.i.  [A.S.  wunian=io 
dwell,  to  remain,  to  continue  in:  gewunian=-iQ 
be  accustomed  ;  wuna  =  custom,  use  ;  cogn. 
with  M.  H.  Ger.  gewonen  =  to  be  used  to, 
gewonlich  =  customary  ;  Ger,  gewohnen  =  to 
be  used  to,  pa.  par.  gewohnt  =■  wont ;  wohnen 
=  to  dwell.]    [Wont,  a.  &.  v.] 

1.  To  dwell,  to  reside. 

"  Wher  as  ther  woned&m&n  of  great  honour," 

Chaucer:  O.  T.,  7,746. 

2.  To  be  accustomed  or  wont. 

*  woned,  a.    [Wone,  v.]    Accustomed,  wont. 

"  TboQ  wert  aye  woned  ech  louer  reprehend." 

Chaucer:  IroilusS:  Cressida,  t  611. 


•wong,  ».    [A.S.]    Afield. 


.) 


w6n'-ga  w6u'-ga,  s.    [Native  name.] 

Ornith. :  Leucosarcia  picata,  a  large  Austra- 
lian jiigeon,  noted  for  the  delicacy  of  its  flesh. 
Length  about  fifteen  inches ;  mantle  gray, 
bruw,  throat,  and  under-surfiace  white,  sides 
of  head  light  gray ;  bridles,  a  triangular  patch, 
and  two  broad  lines  on  upper  part  of  head 
black  ;  feathers  on  sides  with  dark  triangular 
metallic  spots,  anterior  wiug-feathers  brown, 
outer  tail-feathers  white  at  tip,  lower  tail- 
coverts  dark  brown,  becoming  lighter  at  tips ; 
beak  purplish-black,  feet  reddish.  According 
to  Gould  the  bird  is  confined  to  the  south- 
eastern portion  of  Australia. 

wong'-shy  wong'-sky,  o.  [Chin.]  The 
Chinese  name  for  the  pods  of  Gardenia  grandi- 
flora,  which  yield  a  large  quantity  of  a  yellow 
colouringmatter.  Theaqueous  extract  colours 
wool  and  silk  without  mordants  ;  cotton  must 
first  be  mordanted  with  a  tin  solution. 

*  won  -  ing,  *  won  -  ning,  «.  [Wone,  v.] 
Dwelling,  habitation. 

"  Hia  wonning  was  ful  fayre  upon  an  heth." 

Chaucer:  C.  T.,  609.    (Prol.) 

*  wonning-place,  s.    A  dwelling-place. 

"  They  had  reserved  for  rae  this  wonning.place." 
Surrey:  Virgil;  ^neid)^ 

*  wonne,  pret.  &  pa.  par.  of  v.    [Win,  v.] 

*  wonne,  vA.  &s.    [Wone,  v.  k  s.} 

won-ner,  s.    [Wonder.]    (Scotch.) 

won't,  v.i.  [See  def.]  A  contraction  of  woU 
not  =  will  not. 


wont,  *  woont,  a.  &  s.  [Prop,  the  pa.  pw. 
of  won  =  to  dwell,  having  taken  the  place  of 
wonedy  from  A.  S.  wunian  =  to  dwelt,  to  re- 
main, to  continue  in;  geumnian^ to  dwell, 
to  be  accustomed  to ;  allied  to  wuna  =  cus- 
tom, use.  Cf.  Icel.  -yanr  =  accustomed  ;  van* 
=  a  usage ;  venja  =  to  accustom  ;  M.  H.  Ger, 
gewon ;  O.  H.  Ger.  giwon  =  accustomed ; 
M.  H.  Ger.  gewon ;  O.  H.  Ger.  giwona  =  usage. J 
[Wone,  v.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Accustomed  ;  having  a  certain 
habit,  custom,  or  usage ;  using  or  doing  cus- 
tomarily. 

"  That  hearth,  my  sire  was  wont  to  grace." 

Scott :  Rokeby,  v.  IL 

B.  As  suhsi.  (for  woTie,  s.,  by  confusion  with 
wont,  a.) :  Custom,  habit,  use,  usage. 

'  ■  Wherein  the  spirit  held  his  wont  to  w.alfc,' 

Shakesp. :  Hamlet,  L  ^ 

vont,  *  wonte,  v.i.  &  t.    [Wont,  a.] 
A*  Intransitive : 

1.  To  be  wont  or  accustomed ;  to  be  used 
or  habituated  ;  to  use. 

"Of  me  that  wonted  to  rejoice." 

Surrey  :  State  of  his  Mind,  to, 

*  2.  To  dwell,  to  reside,  to  inhabit. 

•'The  king's  fisher  wants  commonly  by  the  watav 
■Ide  and  nestles  in  hollow  ba.n'k.B."~L' Estrange. 

*  B.  Tra/ns. ;  To  accustom,  to  habituate,  to 
use. 

"  Those  that  in  youth  have  wonted  themselves  te 
the  load  of  less  sins." — Adams  :  Works,  i.  354. 

wont'-ed,  pa.  par.  &,  a.  [Wont,  v.  WonteA 
is  a  double  formation  =  woned-ed.] 

A.  As  pa.  par. :  (See  the  verb). 

B.  As  adjective : 

1.  Customary,  or  familiar  by  being  fre- 
quently done,  used,  frequented,  enjoined,  ex- 
perienced, or  the  like ;  habitual,  usual. 

"  Montague  spoke  with  even  more  than  his  wonteA 
ability."— Macaulay  :  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xxiv. 

*  2.  Accustomed ;  made  or  having  become 
familiar  by  using,  frequenting,  or  the  like; 
used. 

"  She  was  wonted  to  the  place,  and  would  not  i»- 
move. " — V  Estrange. 

•  w6nt'-ed-ness,  s.  [Eng.  wonted ;  -ness.J 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  wonted,  accus- 
tomed, or  habituated. 

"My  judgment  biassed  with  prejudice  or  wontednen 
of  o'piiiion.  —King  Charles  :  Eikon  BasUike. 

•  wont' -less,  *  wont-lesse,  a.  [Eng.  wont, 
8, ;  -less.]    Unaccustomed,  unused,  unusual. 

"  What  wontless  fury  dost  thou  now  inspire." 

Spenser :  Eymne  in  Honour  of  Beautie. 

wod,  wo,  *  woghe,  *  wowe.  *  wow-en, 

*  WOUWe,  v.t.  &  i.  [A.S.  wogian,  diudgian 
=  to  woo ;  lit.  =to  bend,  to  incline ;  hence, 
to  incline  another  towards  one's  self;  from 
w6k  (stem  wdg-,  pi.  woge)  =  bent,  curved, 
crooked;  w6h  =  a  bending  aside,  a  turning 
aside.] 

A.  Transitive: 

1,  To  court ;  to  solicit  in  love. 

*'  When  she  was  young  you  woo'd  her." 

Shakesp.  :  Winter's  Tale,  v.  8* 

*  2.  To  invite  with  importunity  ;  to  solicit; 
to  try  to  prevail  on  or  induce  to  do  some- 
thing. 

"Hath  a  hundred  times  woo'd  me  to  steal  it." 

Shakesp.  :  Othello,  ill.  a 

3.  To  seek  to  gain  or  bring  about ;  to  inviteb 
"  Woo  your  own  destruction." 

Shakesp. :  Henry  VIII.,  T.  1* 

B.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  court ;  to  make  love. 

"  Careless  to  please,  with  insolence  ye  wool*" 

Pope :  Homer ;  Odyssey  xvili.  82% 

2.  To  ask,  to  solicit,  to  seek. 

"  Sing  and  let  me  woo  no  more." 

SJiakesp. :  Much  Ado,  U.  IL 

woo,  g.    [Wool.]    {Scotch.) 

•wo6d,  *wod,  *wode,  a.  [A.S.  w6d^ 
mad,  raging ;  cogn.  with  Icel.  6dhr  —  raging, 
frantic  ;  Goth,  wods  =  mad  ;  Dut.  woede  = 
madness  ;  M.  H.  Ger.  vmot ;  Ger.  wuth;  Ijat. 
vates  =  a  prophet.]  Mad,  furious,  fiantie, 
raging.  ^ 

"  Fleniynges,  lyke  wood  tygrea."— Fabyan :  Cronyclt 

wood,  *wode,  *.  [a.S.  wudu,  orig.  wid/a; 
cogn.  with  Icel.  vidhr  =  a.  tree,  woor]  ;  Dan. 
ved;  Sw.  red;  M.  H.  Ger.  wite ;  O.  H.  Ger. 
witu;  Irish  ^od7i  =  a  wood,  a  tree  ;  Jiodais  = 
shrubs,  underwood ;  Gael.  Jiodh  =  timber, 
wood,  a  wilderness  ;  jiodhach  =  shrubs  ;  Welsh 
'  ''  —  trees  ;  gwyddeli  —  bushes,  brakes.] 


lato,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  f^  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine-  go    p5t 
or,  wore,  wolf;  work.  wh6.  son;  mute,  cub,  ciire,  unite,  cur,  rule,  fiiU;  try.  Syrian,    se.  «  =  e;  ey  =  a;  qu  =  kw. 
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I,  Ordinary  Language : 

I,  Literally: 

(1)  A  large  and  thick  coUectioil  Of  growing 
trees ;  a  forest. 

"From  Badby  I  rorle  thi-ouph  some  wood*." — Pen- 
nant: Journey  from  Chester,  p.  834. 

(2)  The  substance  of  trees.    [II.  1.] 

(3)  Timber;  the  trunks  or  main  stems  of 
trees  which  attain  such  dimensions  as  to  be 
lit  for  architectural  and  other  purposes.  (lu 
this  sense  the  word  denotes  not  only  standing 
trees  suitable  for  buildings,  &c.,  but  also  such 
trees  cut  into  beams,  rafters,  planks,  &c, 
[Timber.] 

•  2.  Fig. :  A  crowded  mass  or  collection  of 
anything ;  a  forest.  (The  Lat.  sylva  =  a 
wood,  is  used  in  the  same  manner.) 

"A  blaze  of  bucklers  and  a  wood  of  apeara." 

Pope  :  Bomer  ;  Odysiey  nil.  IflL 

II.  Tichnically: 

1.  Art :  [Wood- engraving]. 

2.  BoL,  Veget.  Physiol,  £c. :  Botanists  use  the 
term  wood  in  two  senses :  first,  the  portion 
of  the  stem  and  branches  which  intervenes 
between  the  pith  and  the  bark,  without  re- 
ference to  whether  it  is  hard  or  soft ;  and 
second,  the  hard  portion  of  the  stem  and 
branches  of  a  tree  or  shrub,  the  soft  substance 
existing  in  similar  situations  in  an  herb  being 
denied  the  name  of  wood.  No  wood  exists  in 
the  embryo  of  an  exogen,  which  at  the  outset 
consists  wholly  of  cellular  tissue.  Soon  after 
it  has  germinated,  however,  fine  ligneous 
fibres  descend  from  the  cotyledons  to  the 
radicle,  meeting  in  the  centre  of  the  embryo, 
and  constituting  a  fine  ligneous  axis.  Some- 
what simiLirly,  each  leaf,  after  the  tree  or 
shrub  has  grown,  sends  down  elaborated  sap, 
which  forms  a  layer,  sheath,  or  ring  of  cam- 
bium inside  the  bark.  [Cambium.]  The  cam- 
bium layer  generates  fibro-vaseular  bundles, 
the  inner  portion  being  woody  [Xyi.em]  and 
the  outer  portion  less  solid.  [Bast,  Phloem.] 
At  first  tlie  bundles  are  separate  from  each 
other,  but  ultimately  they  unite  and  consti- 
tute a  hollow  cylinder  around  the  central  pith. 
This  process  contmuing,  especially  in  spring, 
new  wood  is  added  aronnd  the  old,  and  being 
softer  than  that  previously  existing,  is  called 
alburnum  or  sap-wood,  the  other  being  de- 
nominated duramen,  or  heart- wood  (q.v.). 
The  intermission  of  growth  in  winter  leaves 
a  circular  mark  on  the  stem,  well  seen  in  a 
cross  section,  thus  giving  rise  to  a  series  of 
annual  zones.  [Zone.]  Exogenous  wood  is 
traversed  by  medullary  rays(q.v.).  In  woody 
endogens,  sutdi  as  palms,  there  is  no  proper 
cambium  layer,  nor  is  there  a  central  i)ith,  but 
tlie  fibro-vascular  bundles  are  separated  from 
each  other,  and  may  be  seen  on  a  cross  sec- 
tion scattered  irregularly  over  the  whole 
breadth  of  the  stem,  but  more  numerous, 
closer  together,  and  harder  near  the  circum- 
ference than  towards  the  centre.  In  the 
steins  of  the  woody  acrogens  (Tree-ferns)  there 
is  a  circle  of  fibro-vascular  bundles  not  far 
from  the  exterior  of  the  stem.  The  cross- 
section  shews  these  to  be,  as  a  rule,  united  in 
pairs.     [FossiL-wooD,  Silicified-wood.] 

If  The  preservation  of  the  forests  of  the 
United  States  has  been  a  much-mooted  question 
of  recent  years,  the  rapid  felling  of  trees 
rendering  it  probable  that  the  woodland 
would  ail  disappear  unless  active  measures 
were  taken  to  preserve  it.  Many  of  the  states 
DOW  have  Forestry  Associations,  and  a  National 
Forestry  Congress  has  been  held  which  did 
much  to  call  attention  to  the  importance  of 
this  subject.  The  turning  point  has  perhaps 
been  reached,  and  the  rapid  destruction  of  the 
woodland  promises  to  be  checked. 

3.  Her. :  The  same  as  Hurst  (q.v.). 

4.  Music  (PL) :  That  class  of  wind-instru- 
ments constructed  of  wood,  ivory,  or  the 
like,  the  principal  of  which  are  the  flutes, 
oboes,  clarinets,  bassoons,  &c.,  in  contra- 
distinction to  the  strings  and  brass. 

(2)  Drawn  from  the  wood :  Drawn  from  the 
cask.  Applied  to  wines  and  beers  which  are 
supplied  to  the  consumer  direct  from  the  cask. 

(3)  Wine  in  the  wood :  Wine  in  cask,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  wine  bottled  or  decanted. 

TTOOd-acid,  s.    [Wood-vinegar.] 

wood-almond,  s. 

Bot. :  Hippoeratea  comosa.     [Hippocratea.] 

wood-anemone,  s. 

Bot.  .  Anemone  nemorosa.  Rootstock  hori- 
zontal, woody  ;    leaves    trifoliate,   with    the   | 


leaflets  few,  lanceolate,  lobed,  and  cut,  remote 
from  the  flower;  involucre  similar  to  their 
petiolate,  stem  with  a  single  Hower  on  a  scape, 
sepals  six,  rarely  five  to  nine,  resembling 
petals,  sometimes  tinged  on  the  outside  with 
purple ;  point  of  achene  not  feathery.  Com- 
mon in  Britain  in  moist  woods  and  pastures, 
on  mountain  sides,  &c.,  flowering  from  March 
to  June. 

wood-ant,  s. 

Entom.  :  Furmica  rvfa,  an  exceedingly  com- 
mon British  species. '  Head  and  thoiax  rusty 
red,  with  a  blackish-brown  tinge  in  parts, 
legs  and  abdomen  of  the  latter  hue ;  the 
largest  workers  are  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch 
long.  Found  in  woods,  where  it  heaps  up  a 
great  mass  of  vegetable  fiugments,  beneath 
which  the  nest  is  continued  in  a  great  extent 
of  subterranean  passages  and  chambers.  The 
wood-ant  possesses  no  sting,  but  has  the 
power  of  ejecting  its  acid  secretion  to  keep 
enemies  at  a  distance. 

wood-apple,  s. 

Bot.  :  Feronia  Elephanium.    [Feronia,  3.] 

wood-ashes,  s.pl.  The  remains  of  humed 
wood  or  plants. 

wood-avens,  s. 

Bot. :  Geum  intermedium,  a  hybrid  between 
G.  urbanum  and  G.  rivals,  not  uncommon  in 
Britain  in  damp  woods. 

wood-baboon,  s. 

Zool.  :  Cynocephcdus  leucophmus,  allied  to, 
but  smaller  than  the  Mandrill  (q.v.).  It  is  a 
native  of  the  coast  of  Guinea;  fur  greenish, 
whitish  beneath  ;  callosities  scarlet.  Galled  also 
Cinereous  Baboon,  Drill,  and  Yellow  Baboon. 

wood-bird,  s.  A  bird  which  lives  in  the 
woods. 

"  The  wood-birds  ceased  from  aiugin^." 

Longfellow :  Hiawatha,  vi. 

wood-blade,  s. 

Bot. :  Luzula  sylvatica. 

wood -boring,  «.  Capable  of  boring 
through  wood. 

Wood-boring  shrimp: 
Zool. :  Chelura  terebrans. 

*  wood-born,  *  wood-bome,  u.  Born 
in  the  woods. 

"  The  woodrborne  people  fall  before  her  flat." 

Speiiser:  F.  §.,  I,  vi,  15. 

"WOOd-bound,  a.  Encumbered  with  tall, 
woody  hedgerows. 

wood-brick,  s.    [Wooden-erick.] 

wood-butterfly,  s. 

Entom  :  The  genus  Lasiommata  (q.v.). 

urood-Carpet,  s.  A  floor-covering  made 
of  slats,  or  more  ornamental  shapes,  glued  or 
cemented  upon  a  cloth  backing.  This  has  cc  mr 
into  considerable  use  in  large  halls  and  similar 
places,  and  is  made  attractive  by  the  variety  of 
patterns  produced  by  the  use  of  woods  of 
different  shades  of  color  and  arranged  to  form 
various  geometrical  and  other  designs. 

wood-carving,  s. 

1.  The  ai-t  or  process  of  carving  wood  into 
ornamental  figures  or  of  decorating  wood  by 
carving  on  it. 

2.  A  device  or  figure  carved  on  or  out  of 
wood. 

wood-cell,  wood-fibre,  s. 

Bot.  :  A  cell  or  fibre  of  the  type  Prosen- 
chyma  (q.v.).  Such  cells  are  always  fusiform, 
thickened,  lignified,  unbranched,  and,  as  a 
rule,  furnished  with  very  small,  bordered 
pits.     Called  also  Li briform- cells.    (Thome.) 

wood-charcoal,  s.    [Charcoal.] 

*  wood-choir,  s.  A  chorus  of  birds  in  a 
wood.    (Coleridge. ) 

wood-copper,  s.    [Olivenite.] 

wood-corn,  s.  A  certain  quantity  of 
grain  paid  by  the  tenants  of  some  manors  to 
the  lord,  for  the  liberty  of  picking  up  dried  or 
broken  wood. 

*  \FOod-cracker,  s. 

Ornith.  :  (See  extract.) 

"He  (Plot)  writes  (Ifnt.  Hist.  Oxfordth.,  p.  175)  of  a 
bird  '  BOmetimes  fteeii,  but  oftener  heard  in  the  Park 
at  Woodstock,  froiu  the  iinise  that  it  makes  coin- 
iTionly  called  the  Wood-craiker  described  to  me  (for 
I  had  not  the  happiuess  to  aee  it)  to  be  about  the  big. 
neaa  of  a  opivrrow,   with  a  blue  back  and  a  reddish 


breast,  a  wide  moutb.  and  a  long  bill,  which  it  puts 
Into  a  crack  or  splinter  of  a  rotten  bough  uf  a  tree, 
and  makes  a  uoise  as  if  it  were  rending  aaunder,  witb 
that  violence,  that  the  uolae  may  be  heard  at  least 
twelve  score  yards,  some  have  ventured  to  say  a  mile, 
from  the  place.'  It  will  be  seen  that  the  bird  de- 
scribed was  a  Nuthatch,  but  the  noise  was  no  doubt 
made  by  a  woodpecker."— ZarreK:  Brit.  Bird*  (ed. 
4th),  ii.  «7     (Note  t.) 

wood-craft,  ».    [Woodcraft.] 
wood-cricket,  ».    [NBMOBUfs.] 
wood-cro^irfoot,  s. 

Bot. :  Anenwne  nemorosa.    (Prior.) 

wood-crowned,   u..     Crowned  or  sur- 
mounted by  woods. 
"  The  wood-crown' d  cliffa  that  o'er  the  lake  recline." 
Wordsworth ;  Descriptive  aketchea. 

wood -culver,  s.  The  wood-pigeon. 
(Prov.) 

wood-cut,  s.  An  engraving  on  wood,  or 
a  print  or  impression  from  such  engraving. 

wood-cutter,  s. 

1.  One  who  cuts  wood  or  timber. 

2.  One  who  makes  wood-cuts ;  an  engraver 
on  wood. 

wood-cutting,  s. 

1.  The  act  or  employment  of  cutting  wood 
or  timber  by  me^ns  of  saws  or  by  the  appli- 
cation of  knife-edge  machinery. 

2.  Wood-engraving  (q.v.). 

"  It  is  vexatious  to  see  much  good  wood-cutting  be- 
stowed on  such  poor  and  IneKpresaive  drawings."^ 
Pan  MaU  Gazette,  Sept.  6,  1884. 

wood-demon,  s. 

Aiithrop. :  A  demon  supposed  to  inhabit 
woods  and  to  prey  on  travellers.  [Forest- 
spirits.  ] 

"  The  terrific  cry  of  the  wood-demon  is  heard  in  tha 
Finldud  forest."— 2'^ior.-  Prim.  Cult.  (ed.  1878),  ii.  222. 

wood-dove,  s.    The  Wood-pigeon  (q.v.). 

wood-drink,  s.  A  decoction  or  infusion 
of  medicinal  woods,  as  sassafras. 

"The  drinking  elder-wine  or  wood-drtnka  are  very 
useful."— ^ioyer."  On  the  ffumours. 

wood-duck,  s.    [Summer-duck.] 

wood-engraver,  s.  An  artist  who  en- 
graves on  wood. 

wood-engraving,  s.  The  art  of  en- 
graving upon  wood  blocks  for  printing  pur- 
poses. It  is  mainly  employed  in  pictorial  illus- 
triition,  and  hiis  the  advantage  over  engravings 
on  copper  and  steel  that  the  illustrations  and 
letter-press  can  be  set  up  and  printed  together, 
Tlie  blocks  on  which  tlie  engravings  are  made 
are  prepared  from  box  wood  for  all  tine  work, 
and  from  pear  or  other  close-grained  wood  for 
larger  work.  A  very  fine  surface  is  given  to 
the  block  upon  which  the  subject  to  be  en- 
graved is  drawn  or  photographed.  The  work 
is  executed  by  gravers  of  various  shapes,  the 
principle  of  the  art  being  that  the  lines  in- 
tended to  appear  when  printed  are  left  stand- 
ing, all  the  white  parts  being  cut  away.  In 
steel  and  copper-plate  engraving  the  i>rinciple 
is  reversed,  the  lines  intended  to  appear  being 
cut  into  the  plate. 

wood  everlasting-pea,  s. 

Bot. :  Lathyrus  sylvestris.      Called  also  the 
Narrow-leaved  Everlasting  Pea.     It  has  large, 
greenish  flowers,  with  purple  veins,  and  is 
found  wild  in  the  middle  and  south  of  England. 
wood-fiend,  a. 
Anthrop. :  A  wood-demon  (q.v.). 
"  The  grcups  of  malicious  woodr-fiends  80  obvlouflly 
deviyed  to  account  for  the  mysterious  influences  that 
beset  the  forest  wanderer."— ywtor  .■  Prim.  Cult.  (ed. 
1873},  ii.  222. 

WOod-fretter,  s.  An  insect  or  wM-m 
that  eats  into  wood. 

wood-gas,  5.  Carburetted  hydrogen  ob- 
tained from  wood. 

wood-gear,  s.  Cog-wheels  of  wood ; 
used  sometimes  in  roughly-made  cider  mills 
and  presses,  &c.,  and  formerly  in  clocks. 
Apiile,  pear,  dog,  and  box  wood  are  good 
timber  for  the  purpose. 

*  wood-geld,  s. 

Law:  The  money  paid  for  the  cutting  of 
wood  within  a  forest. 

wood-germander,  5.  The  same  as 
Wood-sage  (q.v.). 

wood-gnat, ». 

Entom. :  Culex  nemorostis,  a  British  speciea. 


boil,  bop-;  pout,  j($wl;  cat,  9011,  chorus,  9hin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a§;  expect,  Xenophon,  e^st.    -ing. 
-cian,  -tian  =  shan.   -tion,  -siou  =  shiin ;  -tion,  -$ion  =  zhun.    -ciousb  -tious,  -sious  =  shus.    -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  bel,  d^L 
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U  fre^nenta  woods,  but  does  not  come  into 
liouses. 

•  WOOd-god»  s.    A  sylvan  deity. 
"  l\'oo(i-g<nls.  ami  satyrea,  aud  3«itt  dryades." 

tipenser:  Virgil;  Gnat. 

wood-grass,  s. 

Bof. :  (1)  Sorghuitiy  o)-  Androvogon  niUans  ; 
(2)  Liizula  sylvai'ca. 

wood-grinder,  tf.  A  macliine  for  rasp- 
ing wo(jUeu    bioL'ks,   to    make    paper-pulp. 

l.\V00D-PAPER.] 

wood-grouse,  s.  The  Capercailzie  (q.v.). 

wood-hanging,  s.  Thin  veneer  on  a 
papei  bacUiiii;,  to  be  used  as  wall-paper. 
(.iHttr.) 

wood-hen,  s. 

Oraitli. :  The  genus  Ocydroraus  (q.v.). 

wood-hole,  s.  A  place  where  wood  is 
stoied  ur  laid  up. 

"  Corifoiinded,  to  the  dark  recess  I  fly 
Of  wood-hole."  FluUpi.    [Todd.) 

wood-hoopoes,  s.  pi. 

Ornith. :  Tlie  genus  Irrisor,  sometimes  placed 
witli  tlie  Upupidce,  but,  by  some  authorities, 
raised  to  tlie  rank  of  a  family,  Irrisoridse. 
There  are  twelve  species,  strictly  confined  to 
Afiica,  ranging  from  Abyssinia  to  tlie  west 
cuast,  and  south  to  Cape  Colony.  Bill  curved  ; 
tail  very  long  and  strongly  graduated  ;  dark, 
metallic  plumage,  inclining  more  or  less  to 
black.  They  form  a  connecting  link  between 
the  true  Hoopoes  and  the  Horubills. 

wood-house,  s. 

1.  A  house  or  shed  in  which  wood  is  de- 
posited and  sheltered  from  the  weather. 

2.  A  house  constructed  of  wood. 
wood  humble-bee,  ». 
Eatom. :  BoT)ibiLS  lucoriim. 
wood-ibises,  s.  pi. 

Ornith. :  The  genus  Tantalus  (q.v.). 
wood-iron,  s. 

Min. :  A  variety  of  limonite  fq.v.)  having  a 
structure  resembling  that  of  wood. 

wood-laurel«  s. 

Bot. :  Daphtie  laureola.    (Prior.) 
wood-layer,  s. 

Bot. :  A  young  oak  or  other  timber  plant 
laid  down  among  the  hawthorn,  whitethorn, 
or  other  smaller  trees  planted  to  make  hedges. 

''^POod-leaf,  s.  A  leaf  gathered  in  the 
woods.    (Shakesp.  :  Cymbeliiie,  iv.  2,) 

IVOOd-lice,  8.  A  family  of  terrestrial 
cruBtaceana  (Oniscidse)  of  the  order  laopoda. 
The  body  is  oval  rnd  flattened,  the  head  bears 
a  long  pair  of  auteiiua;,  a  pair  of  lateral  eyes 
and  jaws.  There  are  seven  pairs  of  legs  on 
the  thorax  and  six  on  the  abdumen.  All  live 
on  laud,  in  damp  places,  hiding  during  the 
day  aud  seeking  their  food  at  night.  There 
are  in  all  abunt  18  genera  and  250  species. 
They  are  vegetarian  animals  and  do  some 
damage  in  gardens, 

w^ood-lily,  8. 

Bot. :  Convallaria  tnajalis,  the  Sweet-scented 
Lily  of  the  Valley.    (Prior.)    tCosvALLABiA.] 

wood-lock,  8. 

Naut. :  A  block  In  the  scores  of  the  stem- 
post  to  keep  the  rudder  &om  lifting  off  its 
bearings. 

wood-louse,  9. 

Zool. :  Any  species  or  individual  of  the 
family  Ouiscidae  (q.v.).    [Armadillo,  2.] 

*wood-meil,  s.    WadmaU(q.v,> 

wood-mite,  s. 

Zool.  (PI):  The  family  Oribatidee. 

*  wood-monger,  «.  A  wood-aeller;  a 
dealer  in  wood. 

"One  Smitb,  n  loood-monger  ol  Westmluiter." — 
Wotton  :  /leTTinini,  p.  S47. 

Wood-moss,  o.    Moss  growing  on  wood. 

*WOOd-mote,  s.  The  ancient  name  of 
the  forest  court,  now  the  Court  of  Attach- 
ment, otherwise  called  the  Foi-ty-Days  Court. 

wood-mouse,  s. 

Znol.  :  Mas  sylvotieus,  the  Long-tailed  Field 
Mouse,  common  over  the  temperate  parts  of 
Europe  and  Asia.     It  is  a  little  larger  than 


the  Common  Mouse,  with  a  proportionately 
longer  tail ;  yellowish-brown  on  upper  sur- 
face, whitish  beneath. 

wood-naphtha,  s. 

Chem. :  The  neutral  crude  distillate  ob- 
tained from  tlie  products  of  the  destructive 
distillation  of  wood.  It  contains  from  75  to 
85  per  cent,  of  pure  wood  spirit,  or  metliylic 
alcohol,  5  to  10  per  cent,  of  acetone,  with  much 
smaller  proportions  of  creosote,  aldehyde,  hy- 
drocarbon oils,  and  other  substances  that  are 
but  little  known.  In  its  most  rectified  con- 
dition it  possesses  a  specific  gravity  of  "830. 

wood-nightshade,  a.    [Woody-nioht- 

SHADS.] 

*  wood-note,  s.  A  wild  or  natural  note, 
like  that  of  a  forest  bird,  as  the  wood-lark, 
thrush,  or  nightingale. 

"  Sweetest  Shakeapeare,  Fancy's  child, 
Warble  hia  native  wood-notes  wild." 

Milton:  L' Allegro,  134. 

wood-nut,  j. 

Bot. :  Corylus  Avellana.    [Hazel.] 
wood-nsrmph,  s. 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  A  dryad  (q.v.). 

"  The  wood-nymplis  decked  with  dalaies  trim." 
Milton :  Comus,  120. 

2.  Ornith.  (PI.) :  The  genus  Thalurania  (q.v.). 

*  wood-ofifering,  ».  Wood  burnt  on  the 
altar. 

"  We  cast  the  lots  for  the  ■aoad-offering."—Nah.  x.  84. 

wood-oil,  s.  An  oil  produced  by  several 
Burmese  trees,  spec,  by  Dipterocarpus  tcBvis 
and  D.  turblnatus.     [Dipterocarpus-balsam.] 

wood-opal,  s. 

Min. :  An  opal  form  of  silica  which  has 
gradually  replaced  <,he  organic  structures  of 
trees  ;  a  pseudomorph  of  a  mineral  after  a 
vegetable  structure. 

wood-owl,  s. 

Ornith.  :  Any  individual  of  the  genus  Syr- 
nium  (q.v.). 

wood-paper,  s.  Paper  made  of  wood 
reduced  to  a  pulp  by  mechanical  or  chemical 
means  ;  more  usually  by  a  combination  of  the 
two. 

wood-pavement,  «.  Pavement  com- 
posed of  blockfi  of  wood.  Wood  pavements 
have  been  laid  down  at  various  times  during 
the  present  century,  in  many  cities,  and  with 
varied  degress  of  Huccess.  They  are  now  used 
to  a  considerable  extent  in  Chicago,  and  in 
other  cities  and  towns  of  this  country  and 
Europe.  Success  depends  largely  upon  the 
kinds  of  wood  used  and  the  care  with  which 
they  are  laid.  The  wood  is  cut  into  round  or 
hexELgonal  blocks,  of  proper  length,  and  laid 
on  end  on  a  suitably  prepared  basis.  The 
interstices  are  then  filled  witli  gravel,  tar,  or 
other  preservative  material.  Where  properly 
laid  they  have  proved  successful,  and  possess 
certain  advantages  not  possessed  by  stone 
pavements. 

wood-pea,  a. 

Bot. :  Oroints  tuberosvs  =  Lathyrtcs  macro- 
rrhizus. 

wood-ple,  a.  A  name  given  to  the  great 
spotted  woodpecker,  Picus  tnajor. 

wood-pigeon,  o.    [Woodpioeon.] 

wood-pile,  fl.  A  stack  of  wood  piled  up 
for  fuel.  , 

wood-rat,  v. 

Zool. :  The  genus  Neotoma  (q.v.).  Neotmna 
Jloridana,  the  Common  Wood-rat,  is  called 
also  the  Florida  Rat.  N.  cinerea  is  the  Bushy- 
tailed  Wood  Rat. 

wood-reed,  wood  small-reed,  s. 

Bot.  :  Cularnagrostia  Epigeios.  It  is  two  to 
six  feet  high,  with  very  long,  flat,  scabrid 
leaves,  glaucous  beneath,  and  panicles  of 
purplish-brown  flowers.  [Calamagbostis.] 
Bo  named  to  distinguish  it  from  the  Pool- 
reed,  Phragmites  commv/nis. 

wood-roof;  wood-rufit;  s.  tWoonatWF.] 

wood-rush,  o. 

Bot. :  The  genus  Luzula  (q.v.). 
wood-sage,  s. 

Bot. :  Teucrium  Scorodonia.  It  Is  one  to 
two  feet  high,  with  oblong  ovate,  very  much 
wrinkled  leaves,  green  on  both  sides,  and 
downy ;  inflorescence  in  one-sided  lateral  or 


terminal  racemes  of  yellowish-wliite  flowers. 
It  is  extremely  hitter,  and  has  been  used  as  a 
substitute  for  hops.  It  is  common  in  Great 
Britain  in  woods  and  dry  stony  places,  and  is 
found  also  on  the  European  continent  and  in 
North  Africa. 

*  wood-sale,  s.    The  act  of  selling  wood. 
Wood-sale  time :  The  time  for  selling  wood. 

"  A  aort  of  histy  bib-men  sat 
In  teoodsale  time  to  sell  a  cops  by  great** 

Sylvester  :  The  Captainea,  p.  248. 

wood-sandpiper,  5. 

Ornith. :  Totamis  glareola,  a  rare  British 
visitor.  It  is  about  ten  inclies  long  ;  general 
plumage  shades  of  brown  above,  spotted  and 
barred  with  white ;  under  surface  grayish- 
white  to  white. 

wood-sare,  s.    Cuckoo-spit  (q.v.). 

"The  irbth  cailed  wood-sare,  being  like  a  kind  ot 
spittle,  la  fouud  upon  herbs,  as  lavender  and  sage."—. 
Bacon. 

wood-screw,  s.  A  metallic  screw  for 
carpenters'  and  joiners'  use  in  securing  pieces 
of  work  together. 

*  wood-sere,  s.  &  a. 

A.  As  siibst. :  The  time  when  there  is  no 
aap  in  the  tree. 

"  From  May  to  October  leave  cropping,  for  why, 

lu  wood-sere,  whatever  thou  croppest  shall  die." 
Tusser :  Fioe  Hundred  Points  of  Good  Buxbandry. 

B.  As  adj.  :  Spongy,  loose. 

"  The  soil  ...  is  a  poor  wood-aere  land  very  natural 
for  the  production  of  oaks  etiyecially," — Aubrey  :  Mi§* 
cell.,  p.  :ilL 

wood-shock,  s.      ^____„ 

Zool.  :  [Pekan,  2.]. 

wood -Shrikes,  ».  pi.    [Prionopid.*:.) 

wood-skin,  s.  A  large  canoe  used  by 
the  Indians  uf  Uuiana,  made  from  the  bark  of 
the-  purple-heart  tree  and  the  simari  or  locust 
tree,  fcioute  of  these  canoes  are  so  large  as  to 
cany  twenty  to  twenty-five  persons.  (Siiti- 
monds.) 

w^OOd-soot,  .5.  Soot  from  burnt  wood.  It 
is  useful  as  a  manure. 

wood-sorrel,  *  wood-sore,  *  wood- 
sour,  "  wood-sower,  s. 

Bot. :  The  genus  Oxalis,  spec.  0.  acetosella, 

[OXALIS.] 

wood-Speck,  s. 

Ornith. :  A  local  name  lor  a  Woodpecker 
(q.v.). 

"  Of  piciti  Tnartius,  the  wood-speck,  many  kindB."— 
Browne  :  Norfolk  Birds. 

wood-Spirit,  s.    [Methylio-alcohol.] 
wood-spite,  6\ 

Ornith. .  A  local  name  for  a  Woodpecker 
(q.v.J. 

"  The  tail  consists  of  ten  feathers  only,  as  In  Woo^ 
tpites."—  Willughbg :  Ornithology  (ed.  Ray),  p.  145. 

wood-Spurge,  s. 

Bot.  :  Euphorbia  Characias,  the  Upright 
Red-spurge. 

wood-stamp,  s.  An  engraved  or  carved 
stamp  formed  of  a  block  of  wood,  to  impress 
figures  or  colours  on  fabrics. 

wood-star,  5. 

Ornith. :  A  popular  name  for  any  Humming- 
bird of  the  genera  Chsetocercus,  DoricUa,  or 
Myrtis. 

wood-Stone,  s. 

Min,:  A  chert  (q.v.)  which  has  replaced 

wood. 

wood-Stops,  s.  pi. 

Music ;  Organ  stops,  the  pipes  of  which  are 
of  wood. 

wood-strawberry,  s. 

Bot.  :  Fragaria  vesca.  Called  also  Wild- 
strawberry.    [Fraoaria,  Strawberry.] 

wood-swallow,  s. 

Ornith. :  The  same  as  Swallow-shrike 
(q.v.).  The  Common  Wood-swallow  is  Arta- 
m.u3  sordidus. 

wood-tar,  «.    Tar  obtained  from  wood. 

wood-tin,  5. 

Min. :  A  variety  of  Cassiterite  (q.v.),  with 
concentric  and  fibrous  structure. 

wood-vetch,  s. 

Bot.  :  Vicia  sylvatica ;  a  species  with 
branched   tendrils   and    white   flowers  with 
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blue  veins.    Found  iu  Great  Britain  in  rocky 
wornis,  but  is  rare. 

wood-Vine,  s. 

Hut. :  Bryonia  dioica. 
wood-vinegar,  ».    [Vinegar.] 
wood-wallcer,  &-. 

Zool. :  A  popular  name  for  the  genus  Hylo- 
ImiL's,  of   which  it  is  a  liteial  translation. 

[UlBBUN,  HyLOBATES.] 

"  A  tj:ei)U3  of  Ap6B,  sometimes  called  Wood-walkeri 
from  their  iiatoiiialuug  agility  In  swliiginK  from  tree 
to  tree."— yjipiej/  J:  Dana :  Amcr.  Cyclop.,  vU.  71)6. 

w^ood- warbler,  s. 

Ornithology : 

t  1.  The  Wood-wren  (q.v.). 

2.  (P/.);  [Mniotiltxd^]. 

•wood- ward,  s.  A  woodreeve,  a  forester. 

"Ho  used  to  ride  to  the  woods,  and  visit  all  the 
copinces,  ftiid  ask  the  wood-ward  severui  questioua." — 
Jjr.  I'ope  :  Lifn  of  Biihop  Ward,  p.  75. 

wood-wasp,  s. 

Entom.  :  Vespa  sylvestris.  It  builds  an  oval 
nest,  which  it  suspends  from  the  branch  of  a 
tree. 

wood-witch,  8. 

Bot. :  Phallus  impudicus.    [Phallds,  2.] 

wood-work,  s.  Work  formed  of  wood ; 
that  part  of  any  structure  which  is  composed 
of  wood. 

'wood-worm,  s.  A  worm  that  is  bred  in 
wood. 

wood-wren,  s. 

Ornith. :  Phylloscopus  sibilatrix  (f  Sylvia  syl- 
vicola),  a  summer  visitant  to  Britaiu,  often  con- 
founded with  the  Willow-wren  (q.v.),  ftom 
which,  however,  it  may  be  djstinguislied  by  its 
larger  wings,  a  broad  streak  of  sulplmr- yellow 
over  tlie  eye  and  eiir-covei-ts,  and  its  plumage, 
which  is  green  above  and  white  below.  It 
ditl'ers,  also,  from  most  of  the  Warblers  in 
eating  neither  fruit  nor  berries,  but  subsisting 
on  insects  or  tlieir  larvce.  The  nest  is  oval, 
domed,  and  placed  on  the  ground  ;  eggs  six, 
transparent,  white,  thickly  spotted  with  dark- 
purplish-brown. 

wood  (2),   o.      [Wo AD.] 

wood-waxen,  s.    [Woad-waxen.] 

ITood  (1),  v.t.  &  i,    [Wood  (1),  s.] 
A.  Transitive : 

1.  To  supply  with  wood  ;  to  get  in  supplies 
of  wood  for. 

*'  Our  next  employment 
onr  squadron." — Ansa: 

*  2,  To  hide  or  place  in  a  wood. 

"  Wee  lauded,  and  faire  and  easily  followed  for  a 
■mal  time  after  them,  who  had  wooded  themselves  w« 
know  not  where.'— Backluyt :  Voyages,  iiL  259. 

*  B.  Intra-)is. :  To  take  in  or  get  supplies  of 
wood. 

"Continued  their  wooding  and  watering  till  the 
^fb," —Anton  :  Voyaget,  bk.  iii,  ch.  x. 

•wood  (2),  •wode,  v.i.    [Wood,  a.]    To  be 

or  act  as  one  mad ;  to  rave. 

"  He  stareth  and  wodefh  in  his  advertence." 

Chaucer:  C.  T.,  15,986. 

^ood'-bine.  wood'-bynd,  *  wod-bynde, 

t. '  [A.S.  wudebin'de  =  ivy,  because  it  binds  or 
winds  round  trees.] 
Botany : 

1.  The  Honeysuckle  (q.v.), 

2.  Polygonum  Convolvulus.  It  is  one  to 
four  feet  long,  has  an  angular  twining  stem, 
and  cordate  sagittate  leaves.  Found  in  fields 
and  waste  places  in  Britain. 

Wood'-bur-y'-type,  s.  [Named  from  the 
inventor  of  the  process,  Mr.  Woodbury,  a 
liOndon  photographer.] 

Photog  :  A  method  of  obtaining  perma- 
nent impressions  from  a  photograph.  A 
film  of  bichromatized  gelatine  on  a  sheet  of 
glass  is  exposed  under  a  photographic  nega- 
tive, and  the  portion  unacted  upon  by  the 
liglit  washed  away  with  water,  leaving  the 
printed  paits  in  relief.  After  drying  it  is  laid 
on  a  perfectly  flat  metallic  plate,  and  a  sheet 
of  lead  pressed  down  upon  it  by  a  powerful 
press,  an  exact  mould  being  thus  obtained. 
A  viscous  solution  of  gelatine  mixed  with  a 
small  proportion  of  a  pigment  or  dye  is  next 
poured  over  the  mould,  and  a  sheet  of  strongly 
sized  paper  placed  on  top  and  firmly  squeezed. 
On  carefully  removing  the  paper  a  perfect 


impression  is  obtained,  and  this  is  fixed  by 
iuiniersing  in  a  strong  solution  of  alum.  Any 
number  of  copies  may  be  obtained  from  the 
same  mould. 

WOOd'-9hat,  s.  [Eng.  ■ufood(l),  s.,  and  chat] 
Ornith. :  Lanius  aurumlatus,  an  African 
Shrike,  ranging  from  the  Mediterranean  to  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  visiting  Europe,  and 
occasionally  Britain,  in  the  summer.  The 
popular  name  is  misleading,  as  tlie  bird  has 
no  affinity  with  the  Chats,  and  to  avoid  confu- 
sion some  authors  call  it  the  Woodchat-slirike. 
Length  rather  luore  tlian  seven  inches  ;  upptr 
parts  mostly  black,  crown  of  head  and  nape 
chestnut-red,  outer  tail  feathers,  spots  on 
wings,  streak  above  the  base  of  bill  on  each 
side,  and  under  surface  white. 


woodchat-shrike. 


[WOODCHAT.] 


WOODCHUCK. 


WOOd'-^hiicIc^s.  [Eng.  wood;  second  element 
doubtful.] 

Zool.  :  Arctomys  monax,  a  small  American 
burrowing  rodent,  ranging  from  the  Carolinas 
to  Hudson's 
Bay,  and  west 
ward  from  tho 
Atlantic  coast 
to  Missouri, 
Iowa,  and 
Minn  esuta. 
Length  from 
fifteen  to 
eighteen 
inches;  black- 
ish or  grizzled 
on  upper  sur- 
face, chestnut- 
red  below  ; 
body  stout, 
head  broad 
and  flat,  legs 
short  and 
thick.  The  Woodchuck  is  a  vegetable  feeder, 
and  may  be  easily  tamed.  Called  also  the 
Ground-hog. 

WOOd'-Coal,  s.     [Eng.  wood  (1),  8.,  and  coal.] 
CHarcoal ;  also  lignite  or  brown-coal. 

wood-cock,  5.    [A.S.  wuducoc] 

1.  Ornith,  :  Scolopax  rusticula  (the  rusticola 
of  Linnaeus  is  a  niisscript ;  cf.  J'iiiiy :  N.  //., 
X.  54,  in  some  editions  38) ;  distributed  over 
Europe,  the  north  of  Asia,  and  as  far  Edst  as 
Japan,  but  not  found  in  the  United  States  or 
any  part  of  North  America,  where  it  is  re- 
placed by  a  woodcock  of  different  genus.  The 
Woodcock  is  about  thirteen  inches  long;  upper 
surface  varied  with  ruddy,  yellowish,  and  ash 
tints,  and  marked  with  great  black  spots ; 
lower  parts  yellowish-red  with  brown  zigzags ; 
quills  stx'iped  with  red  and  black  on  their  ex- 
ternal barbs,  tail-featheis  terminated  above 
with  gray  and  below  with  white.  The  female 
is  rather  larger  and  stouter  than  the  male. 
One  of  the  most  interesting  traits  about  tlie 
Woodcock  is  the  fact  of  its  occasionally  con- 
veying its  young  through  tlie  air;  which  is 
done  by  only  one  or  two  other  birds.  The 
fact  was  known  in  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth 
century;  but  White  (lett.  ixxi.,  to  Pennant) 
rightly  surmised  that  Scopoli  erred  in  sup- 
posing that  the  young  one  was  conveyed 
either  by  or  in  the  bill.  It  is  just  as  erro- 
neous, however,  to  substitute  the  claws,  as 
some  have  done,  for  the  biU.  When  the 
parent  bird  wislies  to  convey  her  young  one 
from  a  place  of  danger  to  one  of  safety,  the 
tiny  thing  is  gently  pressed  between  the  feet 
and  against  the  breast,  the  aid  of  tiie  bill  only 
being  resorted  to  when  the  burden  has  been 
hastily  taken  up.  The  American  Woodcock, 
Philohela  minor,  is  a  smaller  bird,  but  re- 
sembles the  European  species  in  plumage  and 
habit,  and,  like  it,  is  esteemed  for  the  table. 

2.  Zool.  :  A  collectors'  name  for  some 
species  of  the  genus  Murex  (q.v.),  from  the 
resemblance  of  the  spines  or  the  elongated 
tube  to  the  bill  of  the  Woodcock.  Murex 
tenuisptna  is  the  Thorny  Woodcock,  and  M. 
haustellum  the  Woodcock's  (or  Snipe's)  Head. 

3.  Fig. :  A  simpleton  ;  in  allusion  to  the 
ease  with  which  a  woodcock  allows  itself  to 
be  taken  in  springes  or  nets  act  in  the  glades. 

"  But  if  I  knew  when  you  come  next  a  burding, 
I'le  have  a  strougor  uoose  to  hold  the  woodcock." 
£eaum.  A  Flet. :  Scornful  Lady,  iv. 

Tf  Springes  to  catch  woodcocks :  Arts  to  en- 
trap simplicity.     {Shakesp. :  Hamlet,  i.  3.) 

woodcock-eye,  s.  A  name  for  a  snap- 
hook. 


woodcock-fiBh,  s. 

Idithy. :  Centrisc^ts  scolopax,  the  Trumjtpt- 
fish.  Sir  Thomas  Browne  (0/ Fishes,  £c.)  calls 
it  a  Sea-woudcock. 

woodcock-owl,  s. 

Ornith. :  Asioaccipitrinvs(\OtV;ShrUchyotvs), 
the  Short-eared  Owl.  ' 

"  A  large  iiroportir-n  of  the  examples  seen  in  this 
country  are  whiter  visitors  that  come  from  tho  iiornh 
of  IDnrotie  iu  Ootuber,  and  have  in  coimeqiienue  bcLii 
called  iVoodcock-owls."—yur7-ell:  Brit.  iiirdBleiL  4th), 
tlfti. 

woodcock-pilot,  s. 

Oniith. : Reguluscriatatns.  [Golden-crested 

WREN.] 

"The  migrating  bodies  are  usiinlly  preceded  iiy 
flocks  of  tiny  gol d crests ;  and  so  inv.iriuMe  in  tliih 
rule  that  the  latter  have  come  to  be  cat  fed  '  woodcock' 
pilots.'"~-St.  Jamea'n  Gazette,  Mar.  14,  1887. 

woodcock-shell,  s.    [Woodcock,  2.] 

*  woodcock's  head,  s.  A  tobacco  pipe, 
from  the  lac:t  that  the  early  English  pipes 
were  often  made  in  that  form. 

"  I  have  not  the  breath  of  a  woodcock's  head."— Ben 
Jonson:  Every  Alan  out  of  his  Humour,  liL  3. 

WOOd'-craft»  s.    [Eng.  wood  (l),  s.,  and  craft.] 

1.  Arboriculture;  scientific  forestry. 

"I  know  thia  may  have  been  done  iu  Germany, 
where  woodcraft  is  a  scieuce  ;  but  I  have  never  heard 
of  its  liaving  been  even  auggested  iu  England."— 
St.  James's  Gazette,  May  25,  1885, 

2.  Skill  in  anything  which  pertains  to  the 
woods  or  forest ;  skill  in  tlie  chase,  especiEiliy 
in  hunting  deer,  finding  a  track  through  a 
forest,  &c. 

"  I  do  not  know  what  we  should  have  done  without 
the  liandy  Indian  woodcraft  of  uhe  guides,  which  now 
came  greatly  to  the  rescue."— jScridner'j  Jiaaazine, 
Aug.,  1877,  p.  5D0. 

wood'-ed,  a.    [Eng.  wood  (1),  s. ;  -ed.] 
1.  Lit. :  Supplied  or  covered  with  wood. 

"  Remote  among  the  wooded  hilla." 
Longfellow:  Tales  of  a  Wayside  Inn.    (Prel.) 

*2.  Fig.:  Crowded;  thick  as  trees  in  a. 
wood. 

"  The  bills  are  wooded  with  their  partisana." 

Beaum.  &  t'let. :  Bonduca,  i,  2. 

wood'-en  (1),  *  wod-den, «..   [Eng.  wood  (X), 
8. ;  -eft.] 

1.  Lit. :  Made  of  wood ;  consisting  or  com- 
posed of  wood. 

"They  weare  their  haire  tried  on  the  top  like  a 
wreath  of  hay,  and  put  a  wooden  pinue  within  it,  or 
any  other  such  thing  instead  of  a  naLle."— flucAiUirf  i 
Voyages,  p.  203. 

2.  Figuratively : 

(1)  Stiff,  ungainly,  clumsy,  awkward. 
"When  a  bold  man  ia  out  of  countenance,  he  makeft 

a  very  wooden  figure  on  it."— Collier :  On  Confidence. 

(2)  Spiritless,  expressionless.  (See  extract 
under  Woodenness.) 

wooden -brick,  wood-brick,  s.     A 

brick-sliaped  block  built  into  a  wall  to  aff"ord 
nail-hold  in  securing  the  inside  wood-work. 

wooden-clock,  s.  a  clock  in  which  the 
case,  a  large  part  of  the  machinery,  &c.,  are 
made  of  wood. 

wooden  -  headed,  a.  Stupid,  dense, 
tiiick-headed  ;  dull  of  apprehension. 

*  wooden-horse,  «. 

1.  A  ship. 

"Milford  Haven,  the  chief  stablu  for  his  toooden 
horses."— Fuller :  Worthies,  ch..  \i. 

2.  An  erection  made  of  planks  nailed  to^ 
gether  so  as  to  form  a  sharp  ridge,  on  which 
soldiers  were  set  astride  as  aj)unishment,  with 
muskets  tied  to  their  legs.  •I'he  practice  has 
long  been  discontinued. 

wooden-leg,  k.  An  artificial  leg  made  of 
wood. 

wooden -pavement,  «.    [Wood-favb- 

UENT.] 

wooden-screw,  s.  A  screw  of  wood, 
such  as  is  used  in  the  clamping-jaw  of  a 
carpenter's  bench. 

wooden-Spoon,  s. 

1.  Lit. :  A  spoon  made  of  wood  and  used 
for  culinary  purposes. 

2.  Fig.:  [Spoon,  o.,  1(4)]. 

*  wooden  -  shoes,  s.  pi.  An  old  nick- 
name for  Frenclimen,  in  reference  to  the 
sabots  worn  by  them. 

"  Bound-heads  and  wooden-shoes  are  standing  jokes." 
Addison:  Drumm.er.    (ProL) 

wooden -type,  s.  Large  type,  cut  in 
wood,  for  posters,  &c. 


b63l«  b6^ ;  potit,  j<^l ;  cat,  9CII,  choms,  ^hin,  bengh ;  go,  gem ;  thin,  this ;  sin,  a^ ;  expect,  Xenophon,  e^ist.   ph  =  £ 
-clan,  -tian  =  sh^n.   -tion,  -sion  =  shiin ;  -tion,  -gion  =  zhiin.   -clous,  -tious,  -sious  =  shus.   -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  bel,  d^L 
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wooden-wall. ».  The  side  of  a  sliip ; 
hence,  a  sliip  itself. 

^  When  Athens  was  in  imminent  danger 
from  the  Persians,  483  B.C.,  during  the  in- 
vasion of  Xerxes,  the  oracle  at  Delphi  was 
consulted,  and,  intimating  that  the  city  and 
country  were  doomed  to  ruin,  added  that — 
when  all  was  lost,  a  wooden  wall  should 
still  shelter  her  citizens.  The  Athenian 
young  men  interpreted  "a  wooden  wall"  to 
signify  ships ;  Themistocles,  who  had  prob- 
ably influenced  the  oracle  to  utter  the  predic- 
tion or  counsel  it  had  given,  was  of  the  same 
opinion  ;  faith  was  put  in  the  navy,  and  the 
result  was  the  great  victory  of  Salamis.  It 
WHS  frcim  this  incident  that  the  expression, 
**  The  wooden  walls  of  England,"  arose. 

wooden-ware,  s.  A  specific  term  for 
vessels,  such  as  bowls,  platters,  spoons,  butter- 
prints,  &c.  turned  from  wood  ;  wooden  articles 
of  merchandise. 

wooden-wedge,  s.    [Wedge  (2),  s.J 

wooden-wing,  s. 

Naut. :  A  lee-board. 

•  Wo6d'-en  (2),  a.    [Eng.  wood,  a. ;  -en.]    Mad. 

*'  A  dog  in  the  wood  or  a  wooden  dog." 

Peele  :  Old  Wioes'  Tale,  L  1, 

•  wood'-en-ly',  adv,  [Eng.  wooden  (1) ;  -lyJ] 
In  awooden  manner ;  clumsily,  stiffly,  stupidly. 

"  Hov  woodenlu  he  would  excuse  himself."— JVoriA ." 
Life  (/  Lord  Quilford,  ii.  22. 

t  WOOd'-en-ness,  s.  [Eng.  wooden  (1) ;  -ness.  ] 
Want  of  spirit  or  expression;  clumsiness, 
awkwardness. 

"Oue  of  them  has  produced  more  wooden  pages 
than  aU  other  living  writers  (of  the  same  rank)  put 
together ;  but  fortunately  the  woodenness  duea  little 
or  uo  ii&Tm."—Conteinporary  Review,  April,  1877,  p. 
947. 

*WOOd'-fall,  s.  [Eng.  wood  (1),  s.,  and/aZi,  s.] 
A  fall  or  cutting  of  timber. 

"  The  woodfalls  this  year  do  not  amount  to  half  the 
Bmn."~Bucon. 

Wood-fiir'-di-a,  s.  [Named  after  J.  Wood- 
ford, who  wrote  an  account  of  the  plants 
round  Edinburgh  in  1824.] 

Bat.  :  A  genus  of  Lythracese,  now  separated 
from  Grislea,  of  which  it  was  formerly  con- 
sidered a  synonym.  ]V^oodfordia  C  Geisha) 
tovuntosa  or  Jloribunda,  common  in  India,  has 
a  much-branched  stem,  sessile  lanceolate 
leaves,  covered  beneath  with  white  down,  and 
axillary  cymes  of  beautiful  scarlet  or  purple 
flowers  in  immense  profusion.  It  yields  a 
gum  like  gura-tragacanth.  The  flowei-s, 
with  alum  for  a  mordant,  give  a  red  dye, 
occasionally  used  in  India  for  silk.  The 
leaves  and  flowers,  together  with  the  bark  of 
ZizypkiLS  xylopyra,  are  employed  in  tanning. 
Medicinally  the  dried  flowers  are  stimulant 
and  astringent ;  they  are  used  by  Hindoo 
doctors  simply  in  bowel  complaints,  with 
curdled  milk  in  dysentery,  and  with  honey 
in  menorrhagia,  also  as  an  external  appli- 
cation in  haemorrhages  and  in  ulcere. 

•wood' -head,  *wode-hede,  ».     [Eng. 
woodj  a.  ;  -head.]    Madness,  fury. 
"  Lucifer  fel  for  his  woodAede."       Eampole  :  Psdlma. 

wood'-hew-er  (ew  as  u),  a.    [Eng.  wood,  a., 
and  hewnr.] 
'  Ornithology: 

1.  A  popular  name  for  the  genus  Xiphoco- 
laptes  (q.v.),  Xiphocolaptes  emigrans  is  the 
Northern  Wo^hewer. 

2.  (PI.):  The  sub-family  Dendrocolaptinae 
(q.v.). 

Wood'-ie,  wud'-dy,  s.  [Wood,  s.,  or,  per- 
haps, a  corruption  of  withe  (q.v.).]  The  gal- 
lows ;  also  a  withe,  or  rope  of  twisted  wands, 
in  which  malefactors  seem  formerly  to  have 
been  hanged, 

"Hall  the  country  will  sea  how  yell  grace  the 
woodie."— Scott :  &uy  Jlannering,  ch.  xxrliL 

Wood'-i-ness,  *  wood-i-nesse,  s.  [Eng. 
woody;  -ness.}  The  quality  or  state  of  being 
woody. 

"  Now  ye  Bha.ll  meet  with  some  trults,  that  neitLer 
without  in  shell,  nor  within  forth  In  kemell,  have  any 
of  this  woodine»>e."—P.  Holland:  Flinie,  bk.  zr.,  cli. 
xxvjiL 

•  wood'-ish,  «.  [Eng.  wood  (1),  ». ;  -ish.] 
Sylvan. 

"The  manymirthful  Jests. and  wanton  ufooffisb sports." 
Drayton :  Poly-Olbion.  8.  11. 

■  wood'-kem,  s.    [Eng.  wood(Xi,  s.,  and  fccrn.] 


A  robber  who  infests  woods  ;  a  forest-haunting 
bandit.     {P.  Holland.) 

wood -land,  s.  k  a,  [Eng.  wood  (l),  s.,  and 
land.] 

A,  As  suhst. :  Land  covered  with  woods ; 
laud  on  which  trees  are  suftered  to  grow, 
either  for  fuel  or  timber. 

"  Wheu  mute  in  the  woodlands  thine  echoes  shall  die." 
Scott :  Last  Wwds  of  Cadwallon,  i. 

B.  As  adj. :  Pertaining  or  relating  to  woods ; 
sylvan. 

**  Shot  to  Olympus  from  the  woodland  shade." 

Pope  :  Homer ;  Odt/ssey  x.  368. 

woodland-caribou,  s. 

Zool. :  A  large  variety  of  Tarandus  rangifer. 
It  is  confined  to  the  southein  and  more  woody 
parts  of  the  fur  countries  of  North  America. 
[Caribou,  Reindeer.] 

*  wood'-land-er,  s.  [Eng.  woodland;  -er,] 
A  dweller  in  the  woodlands. 

"  Friend  and  fellow  woodlander," 

Keats  :  Endymion,  11*  SIS. 

wood'-lark,  s.    [Eng.  wood  (1),  s.,  and  torfc.] 

Omith. :  Alauda  arborea,  diff"ering  chiefly 
from  the  Skylark  (q.v.)  in  its  smaller  size,  its 
shorter  tail,  more  distinctly  marked  breast, 
and  a  conspicuous  light-coloured  streak  ex- 
tending over  each  eye  and  the  ear-coverts. 
It  is  locally  distributed  in  Enghmd,  occurring 
chiefly  in  East  Anglia,  migrating  southward 
in  winter;  rare  in  Si-otland,  and  a  winter 
visitant  to  Ij-eland.  Its  note  has  neither  tlie 
power  nor  variety  of  the  Skylark,  but  is 
superior  in  quality  of  tone  an^i  is  longer  in 
duration.  The  nest  is  compiised  of  grasses, 
moss,  and  hair,  placed  on  the  gi-ound ;  eggs 
usually  four  or  five,  white  covered  with  little 
red-brown  spots, 

"  High  in  air,  and  pois'd  u|>on  his  wings 
TJiiBeen,  the  soft  enamour'd  IVoodlark  amga." 
OUbffrt  tVIdle:  Naturalist's  Suiiimer-Evening  Walk. 

*  wood'-less,  a.  [Eng.  woodO),  s. ; -Zess.]  Des- 

titute of  woods ;  witliout  timber. 

"  Arable  and  woody  and  .  .  .  woodless  land." — 
Fuller:  Worthies;  Norfolk,  ii.  121. 

*  wood'-less-ness,  s.  [Eng.  woodl^s;  -Tiess.] 
The'quality  or  state  of  being  woodless. 

*  wodd'-ly',  *  wode-ly,  adu.  [Eng.  wood,  a. ; 
-ly.]    Madly,  furiously. 

"  The  bishopa  therfore  and  their  seruantes,  with*a 
greH.t  stierb  and  ahoue  cried  woiidly  out:  Crucihe 
him,  crucifie  him." — l/dal :  Juhn  xix. 

*  wood'-mai-den,  s.  [Eng.  wood  (1),  s.,  and 
inaid&n.]    A  wood-nymph,  a  dryad. 

"  Such  as  Amadriades 
Were  cleped  woodmatdens." 

Jiotnaunt  of  tTie  Rose. 

wood-man,  t  woods-man,  s.  [Eng.  wood 
(1),  s.,  and  man.] 

I.  A  forest  officer  appointed  to  take  care  of 
the  king's  woods  ;  a  forester. 
*  2.  A  sportsman,  a  hunter. 

"  He's  a  better  woodman  than  thou  takeat  him  for." 
~~Shahesp.  :  Measure  for  Measure,  iv.  3. 

3.  One  who  lives  in  the  woods. 

"  They  lend  a  certain  domestic  charm  to  the  lonely 
hut  that  makes  the  solitary  woodsman  feel  he  is  not 
alone."— Scridner'a  Magazine,  August,  1877,  p.  423. 

4.  One  who  fells  timber  ;  a  wood-cutter. 

"  Thou  woodman  and  forrager  both,  see  thou  neither 
cut  nor  lop  trees."— />.  Holland  :  Ptinte,  bk.  xviil.,  «h. 
xxxilL 

*  wo6d'-ness,  "^  wode-nes,  •  wed-nesse, 
*  wood-nesse,  s.  [Eng.  wood,  a.  ;  -^leaa.] 
Madness,  fury,  passion,  anger. 

"His  fortune  turned  his  wrath  into  teoodnea." — 
Brende .-  QuintuM  Ourtius,  tol.  9. 

*  wood'-peck,  s.  [Eng.  wood  (1),  s,,  andjjecfc, 
v.]  'The  woodpecker  (q.v.). 

"  Nor  woodpecks  nor  the  swallow  harbour  neaT." 
Addison  :  Virgil ;  Qeorgio  Iv.  19. 

wood'-peck-er,  s.  [Eng.  wood  (1),  6.,  and 
pecker.] 

Omith. :  The  popular  name  of  the  old  Lin- 
naean  genus  Picus,  now  greatly  divided.  Wood- 
peckers have  a  slender  body,  powerful  beak, 
and  protrusile  tongue,  which  is  sharp,  barbed, 
and  pointed,  and  covered  with  a  glutinous 
secretion  derived  from  glands  in  the  throat, 
this  coating  being  renewed  every  time  the 
tongue  is  drawn  within  the  bill.  The  tail  is 
stiff,  and  serves  as  a  support  when  the  birds 
are  clinging  to  the  branches  or  stems  of  trees. 
The  plumage  is  generally  of  strongly  con- 
trasted colours,  black  and  white,  or  green  and 
yellow,  with  red  marks  about  the  head.  Wood- 
peckers are  very  widely  distributed,  butabound 


chiefly  in  warm  climates.  They  are  solitwy 
in  habit,  and  live  in  the  depths  of  forests. 
Fruits,  seeds,  and  insects  constitnte  their 
food,  and  in  pursuit  of  the  latter  they  exhibit 
wonderful  dexterity,  climbing  with  astonish- 
ing quickness  on  the  trunks  and  branches  of 
trees,  and  when,  by  tapping  with  their  bills, 
a  rotten  place  has  been  discovered,  tliey  dig 
vigorously  in  search  of  the  grubs  or  larvBe 
beneath  the  bark.  The  common  notion  that 
they  ore  injurious  to  trees  is  erroneous,  as 
tliey  do  more  good  by  preventing  the  ravages 
of  insects  than  harm  by  their  pecking.  Tliey 
roost  and  breed  in  hollow  trunks,  or  holes  iu 
trees,  enlarged  by  their  strong,  sliarp  bills; 
the  eggs,  which  are  white,  smooth,  and  glossy, 
vary  considerably  in  number,  and  are  deposited 
on  a  bed  of  chips  at  the  bottom  of  the  hole. 
There  are  numerous  American  species,  includ- 
ing the  Flickers  of  the  United  States,  the  South 
American  Ground  FlickerSjand  the  great  Ivory- 
billed   Woodpecker   of  the  Southern   States. 

wood'-pig-eon,  s.  [Eng.  wood  (l),  s.,  and 
pigeon.] 

Ornithology : 

1.  Columba  palumbus,  a  well-known  bird 
common  in  the  British  Isles  and  distributed 
generally  over  Europe.  Length  about  seven- 
teen or  eighteen  inches  ;  head,  chin,  and  part 
of  neck  blue-gray,  rest  of  neck  and  breast 
purple-red ;  bare  skin  at  base  of  bill  nearly 
white ;  feathers  on  side  of  neck  tipped  with 
white  so  as  to  form  portions  of  oblique  rings ; 
upper  parts  and  wings  slaty  bluish-gray ; 
plumage  of  hen  less  brilliant.  Varieties  more 
or  lesy  spotted  with  white  often  occur,  and 
perfect  albinos  are  sometimes  met  with.  The 
food  of  the  Woodpigeon  consists  of  corn  and 
grain,  beechmast,  peas,  tares,  acorns,  the 
young  shoots  of  turnip-tops,  and  spring-sowa 
corn ;  and,  as  these  birds  make  no  return  to 
the  farmer  by  destroying  his  insect  foes,  their 
rapid  increase  is  a  source  of  grave  anxiety  to 
agriculturists.  The  nest  of  the  Woodpigeon 
is  a  mere  platform  of  loose  sticks,  so  care- 
lessly constructed  that  eggs  and  young  birds 
are  often  blown  therefrom  and  desti'oyed. 
The  eggs  are  always  two  in  number,  white  and 
oval  ;  two  and  sometimes  three  broods  are 
produced  in  the  year.  The  ordinary  flight  is 
very  strong  and  rapid,  and,  if  disturbed,  the 
bird  springs  into  the  air  with  a  peculiar  flap- 
ping of  the  wings,  which  may  be  heard  at  a 
considerable  distance. 

*  2.  Columba  cenas. 

"  As  to  the  wild  woodpigeon,  the  (Enaa,  or  Vinago,  of 
Bay,  f  am  much  of  your  mind;  and  sec  no  reason  for 
making  it  the  origin  of  the  common  house  dove :  but 
suppose  those  that  have  advanced  that  opinion  may 
have  been  misled  by  another  appellation  often  given 
to  the  (Enas,  which  is  tliat  of  atock-dove,"— H'AWe; 
Selbornn,  lett.  xliv.    {To  Pennant.) 

wood'-reeve,  s.  [Eng.  wood(l),  s.,  and  reeve.] 
A  steward  or  overseer  of  a  wood. 

"  But  there  was  no  woodreeue  in  the  House  of  Com* 
mous,  and  so  the  English  woods  were  roted  to  destruo* 
tlon."— .S'^.  James's  Gazette,  May  25, 1886. 

wood'-rock,  s.  [Eng.  wood  (1),  ».,  and  rocfc.] 
A  name  for  ligniform  asbestos. 

wood'-ruff,  twood-rowe,  t  wood-row- 
el. *  wod-ruffe,  s.  [A.B.  wuderofe,  wudur- 
ofe  =  Asperula  odorata,  &c.' ;  rofe  doubtful. 
Probably  the  reference  is  to  the  ruff  round 
the  stem  formed  by  the  verticillate  leaves.] 

Bot. :  The  genus  Asperula  (q.v.),  and  spe- 
cially the  Sweet  Woodruff,  Asperula  odorata. 
It  is  highly  fragrant  when  dried,  and  is  con- 
sidered a  diuretic.  Another  species,  A.  cy- 
TianchiTia,  is  somewhat  astringent. 

Wood'-^i-a,  s,  [Named  after  Joseph  Woods 
(1776-1864)  author  of  The  Tourist's  Flora.] 

B»t. :  A  genus  of  Polypodese.  Ferns  with 
pinnate  fronds,  scattered,  roundish  sori, 
having  beneath  them  a  cup-shaped  involucre, 
ultimately  cut  at  the  edge  into  many  often 
capillaiy  segments.  Known  species  fourteen ; 
from  the  eastern  hemisphere  and  North 
America.  Two  of  them  are,  Wood8ia  hyper- 
borea,  the  Round-leaved,  and  W.  ilve/isls,  the 
Oblong  Woodsia.  The  flrst  has  a  linear, 
lanceolate,  pinnate  frond,  with  few  broad, 
ovate,  cordate,  entire  lobes ;  the  second  a 
broadly -lanceolate  frond,  witli  many  ovatc- 
oblong,  obtuse,  deeply-pinnatifid  lobes.  Both 
are  Alpine  ferua. 

t  wood^'-mg^,  8.    [Woodman.] 

i  wood'-snipe,  s.  [Eng,  wood(l),  s.,  and  snipe.] 
Omith. ,    An   old   English   name  for  the 


f^te,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  f^,  father;   we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there ; '^ pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot, 
or,  wore,  wolf;  work,  who,  son;  mnte,  cub,  ciire,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full;  try,  Syrian.    s»,  os  =  e;  ey  =  a;  qu  =  kw. 
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Woodcock,  to  distinguish  it  from  the  Common 

Snipe.     [Snipe,  s.] 

"  Netting  woodcocks  was  at  one  time  the  common 
way  of  taking  them  ;  for  they  have  always  been  highly 
esteemed  as  food.  Another  luetliod  of  capture  was  by 
'gins'  and  'springes; 'and  it  would  seem  that  in  times 
past  the  'woodanipe '  waa  considered  a  stupid  bird."— 
St,  James's  Quzette,  March  14,  18B7. 

WOOd^'-^,  a.  [Eng.  woods,  pi.  of  loood  (1), 
s. ;  -y.]  Belonging  to  or  asociated  with 
woods.    (^TJier.) 

*  wood'-wal,  *  woode  -wale,  *  wnde- 
wale,  *  wud-wal,  s.  [For  etym.  and  def. 
see  extract  under  Whetile.] 

wood-ward'-i-a,  s.  [Named  after  Thomas 
Jenkiiison  Woodward,  an  English  botanist.] 

1.  Bot. :  A  genus  of  Polypodese.  Sori 
linear,  oblong,  or  sub-lunate,  with  an  indu- 
sium.  Found  in  Madeira,  India,  Japan,  Aus- 
tralia, and  the  South  Se;i  Islands. 

2.  Palceobot. :  Occurs  in  the  Oligocene  and 
Miocene  of  Great  Britain  and  the  European 
continent.     (Etheridge.) 

WOOd'-ward-ite,  s.  [After  Dr.  S.  P.  Wood- 
ward, of  the  British  Museum  ;  suff.  -ite^Min.).'] 
Min.  :  A  mineral  occurring  in  botryoidal 
groups  on  the  walls  of  a  level  of  an  aban- 
doned mine  in  Cornwall.  Colour,  rich  tur- 
quoise- to  greenish-blue.  Described  by  Church. 
Compos. :  a  hydrated  sulphate  of  alumina  and 
protoxide  of  copper.  Subsequent  analyses 
appear  to  indicate  that  it  is  a  mixture.  Dana 
puts  it  as  a  sub-species  of  Cyanotrichite  (q.v.). 

WOOd'-y,  *  wood'-ie,  a.     [Eng.  wood  (1),  a. ; 

■y-] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Abounding  with  wood  or  woods ;  well 
wooded. 

"  Four  times  ten  days  I've  pass'd 
Wand'ring  this  wood!/  maze." 

Milton:  P.  R.,  ii.  246. 

2.  Consistingorcomposedof wood ;  ligneous. 

"In  the  wood/f  parts  of   plants,   which  are   their 


bones,  the  principles  are  so  cumpouiided  as  to  make 
them  flexible  witl^    ■'^   .-.-i.-    ...j    -.—    .i„.t:„i-" 
Grew 


them  flexible  without  joints,  and  also  elasticlc"- 


3.  Of  the  nature  of  wood. 
"Herbs  are  those  plants  who=e  stalks  are  soft,  and 
have  nothing  woody  in  them,  as  grass  and  hemlock." 
— Locke  -  Elements  Nat.  Philoa  ,  ch.  ix. 

*  4.  Pei'taining  to,  connected  with,  or  in- 
habiting the  woods;  sylvan. 

"The  woody  nymphs,  fair  Hamadryades." 

Spenser:  F,  Q.,  I.  vi.  18. 

n.  Bot.  :  Having  the  texture  of  wood. 
woody-fibre,  woody-tissue,  s. 

Bot. :  Fibre  or  tissue,  consisting  of  very 
long,  thin  membranous  tubes,  tapering  at 
each  end  ;  the  tissue  of  which  wood  is  com- 
posed ;  Pleurenchyma  (q.v.). 

woody-nightshade,  s. 

Bot. :  A  common  name  for  Solanum  Did- 
camara.     [Bitter-sweet,  Solanum.] 

woody-stem,  s. 

Bot. :  A  stem  which  has  the  hardness  and 
texture  of  ordinary  wood,  that  of  a  tree  or  of 
a  shrub,  as  distinguished  from  a  herbaceous 
stalk  or  stem. 

wooed,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [Woo.] 

wo6'-er,  *  wo-er,  *  wow-er,  *  wow-ere. 

s.  [A.S.  wdgere,  from  w6gian  =  to  woo  (q.v.).] 
One  who  wooes  ;  one  who  courts  or  solicits  in 
love ;  a  suitor. 

"  They  all  are  wanton  wooers.'' 

Wordsworth :  To  the  SmaU  Celandine. 

wooer-bab,  s.  The  garter  knot  below 
the  knee  with  a  couple  of  loops.  (Scotch.) 
(Bums:  Halloween.) 

Wo6f,  s.  [A  corrupt,  of  Mid.  Eng.  oof,  due  to 
a  supposed  derivation  from  weave,  with  which 
^"1  it  is  ultimately  connected;  A.S.  6wef=a 
1  wonf;  also  dwefe,  (iiye&,  frequently  contracted 
to  dh.  These  words  are  compounds,  contain- 
ing the  prefix  d  or  6,  shortened  forms  of  on  = 
on;  so  that  oof=on-wef,  i.e.,  07irweb  =  t'he 
web  that  is  laid  on  or  thrown  across  the  first 
set  of  threads  or  warp.  (Skeat.)']  [Weave, 
Weft.] 

1.  The  threads  that  cross  the  warp ;  the 
weft. 

*  2.  Cloth ;  hence,  flg.,  texture. 

"  Of  massy  Stygian  woof."    Thom$on:  Summer,  1,686. 

»wo6f'-^,a.   [Eng.  woo/; -1/.]    Having  a  close 
texture ;  dense  :  as,  a  woofy  cloud. 


WOO'-gur-a,  s.  [Native  Japanese  name  (?).] 
(See  etym.  and  def.) 

woogura-mole,  «. 

Zool, :  A  Japanese  mole,  Tal-pa  woogura, 
like  its  European  congener,  but  with  the  snout 
produced  and  the  fur  of  a  dingy  or  tawny 
colour. 

Wo6'-ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.    [Woo.] 

A.  As  pr.  par.  :  (See  the  verb). 

B.  As  adj. :  Acting  aa  one  who  wooes ; 
courting. 

C.  As  suhst. :  The  act  of  soliciting  in  love  ; 
courting :  soliciting, 

"  His  wealth  had  Kvlshed  heeii,  his  substance  spent. 
To  woo  and  lose,  since  ill  his  wooing  sped." 

Lonfifellow :  Student's  Tale. 

*  Wo6'-ing-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  iwooinj; ;  -ly.]  In 
a  wooing  munner ;  enticingly  ;  invitingly  ; 
with  persuasion  to  stay. 

"  Heaven's  breath 
Smells  wooin^ly  here."        ShaJcesp.  :  Macbeth,  1.  6. 

wool,  *  wol,  *  wolle,  *  wulle,  *  woule, ». 

[A*S.  wull,  wul ;  cogn.  with  Dut.  wol;  Icel. 
tiZKfur  mil);  IDan.  uld;  Sw.  ull ;  0.  H.  Ger. 
wolia  ;  Ger.  wolle;  Goth,  wulla;  Lith.  wilna; 
Russ.  volua;  Sansc.  urnd^  wool ;  Lat.  villus 
=  shaggy  hair;  veUus=a.  fleece;  Gr.  epiov, 
elpos  (erion,  eiros)  =  wool.] 

1.  The  fleece  of  the  sheep ;  the  soft  hair 
which  grows  on  sheep  and  some  other  animals, 
as  the  alpaca,  the  vicugna,  some  species  of 
goats,  &c.,  whicli  in  fineness  somewhat  ap- 
proaches to  fur.  The  distinction  between 
wool  and  hair  is  not  radical,  one  being  but  a 
modification  of  the  other.  Wool  is  softer, 
more  curled  and  twisted,  and  more  flexible 
than  hair,  and  possesses  in  a  much  greater 
degree  tlie  remaikable  property  of  felting. 
The  wool  of  the  same  animal  differs  much  on 
the  various  parts  of  the  body ;  that  on  the 
back,  shoulders,  and  sides  is  the  best.  Ac- 
cording to  its  quality  wool  is  divided  into 
different  sorts,  which  receive  different  names. 
A  tlireefold  classification  into  primes,  seconds, 
and  thirds  is  pretty  general  in  this  country ; 
but  sometimes  the  wnol  of  a  single  fleece  is 
divided  into  as  many  as  ten  sorts.  Wool  is 
also  divided  into  two  classes,  known  as  short 
or  carding  wool,  which  seldom  exceeds  three 
or  four  inches  in  length,  and  long  or  combing 
wool,  varying  in  length  from  four  to  eight 
inches.  The  finest  wools  are  of  short  stai.ile, 
and  the  coarser  wools  usually  of  long  staple. 
English-bred  sheep  produce  a  good,  strong 
combing  wool,  that  of  the  Scotch  breed  is 
somewhat  harsher  and  coarser.  The  Saxon 
merinns  have  long  been  considered  the  most 
valuable  in  point  of  fineness  of  fibre.  The 
wool  of  the  alpaca  is  superior  to  the  wool  of 
English  sheep  in  length,  softness,  and  pli- 
ability, and  is  used  for  many  purposes  for 
which  silk  was  formerly  used.  The  wool  of 
the  llama  is  shorter  and  more  rough.  The 
chief  supply  of  imported  wool  for  manufactur- 
ing purposes  is  obtained  from  Australia,  South 
America,  and  some  European  countries. 

^  During  the  reign  of  Edward  I,  a  duty 
was  imposed  on  the  exportation  of  British 
wool,  and,  after  some  vicissitudes  of  taxation, 
its  despatch  to  foreign  countries  was  abso- 
lutely prohibited  in  1660,  the  idea  being  enter- 
tained that  the  wool  of  England  was  superior 
to  any  obtained  abroad,  and  that  if  the  raw 
material  were  kept  at  home  the  world  would 
be  obliged  to  take  the  finished  manufacture. 
In  1825  the  restriction  was  swept  away,  with 
the  usual  result  of  aiding  rather  than  imped- 
ing the  prosperity  of  the  woollen  manufacture 
(q.v.). 

2.  Less  strictly  applied  to  some  other  kinds 
of  hair,  and  especially  to  short,  thick  hair, 
crisp  and  curled,  like  the  hair  of  a  negro. 

"  In  the  cauldron  boil  and  bake  ; 
Eye  of  newt  aud  toe  of  frog. 
Wool  of  bat  and  tongue  of  iiog." 

Shakesp.  :  Macbeth,  Iv.  1. 

3.  Any  fibrous  or  fleecy  substance  resem- 
bling wool ;  specifically 

(1)  In  Bot. :  A  term  sometimes  applied  to 
fine  vegetable  fibre  such  as  is  found  within 
a  seed-vessel.    [Woolly.] 

(2)  Metall. :  A  slag  of  iron  blown  by  steam 
into  a  fibrous  form. 

(3)  The  raw  material  [1.]  spun  into  a  yarn  or 
thread,  and  used  for  knitting  or  needlework, 
[t  (1).] 

^  (1)  Fancy  wool :  The  name  given  to  the 
varieties  of  wool  used  for  fancy  articles  of 
dress  or  house  decoration.    The  chief  kinds 


are :  Berlin  wool,  double  and  single,  used 
chieHy  for  woolwork  (q.v.);  fleecy  wools; 
Scotch  fingering,  for  knitting  socks  and 
stockings  ;  Shetland  wool,  fine  and  tightly 
twisted  ;  Pyrenean  and  Zephyr  wool. 

(2)  Great  cry  and  little  wool :  Great  noise  aud 
disturbance  out  of  all  proportion  to  useful  re- 
sults ;  much  ado  about  nothing. 

"  Of  tliliie  own  importance  full 
Exulaim,  '  Qreat  cry  and  tittle  wool  I ' " 

Wolcott:  P.  Pindar,  p.  135. 

wool-ball»  s.  A  ball  or  mass  of  wool ; 
specihcally,  a  small  ball  of  wool  found  fre- 
quently in  the  stomachs  of  sheep  and  other 
wool-bearing  auhnals. 

wool-bearing, «.     Producing  wool. 

wool-burier,  s.  A  person  who  removes 
the  burs  or  little  knots  from  wool  or  woollen 
cloth. 

wool-burring,  s.  The  act  of  teasing 
wool  with  burrs  or  teasels. 


wool-carder. 


One  who  cards  wool. 


wool-carding,  s.  An  early  process  in 
woollen  manufacture,  for  disentangling  or 
tearing  apart  the  tussocks  of  wool,  and  laying 
the  fibres  parallel,  preparatory  to  spinning. 
It  is  only  the  short  staple  wools  that  are  sub- 
mitted to  this  operation,  the  long  staple 
wools  being  combed. 

wool-comber,  s.  One  whose  occupation 
is  to  comb  wool. 

"  Half  a  dozen  wool-comhers,  nerbaps,  are  necessary 
to  keep  a  thousand  aphiiiers  n.iiu  weavers  at  work." — 
Smith :   Weiillh  of  Nations,  bk.  i.,  ch.  x, 

wool-combing,  s.  The  act  or  process  of 
combing  wool,  generally  of  the  long  stapled 
kind,  for  tlie  purpose  of  woisted  manufacture. 
The  wool-combing  machine  sepaiates  the  long 
from  the  short  fibres  of  the  wool.  The  long 
fibres  are  also  laid  in  regular  order,  so  that 
they  can  be  leadily  spun  into  yarn.  Lister's 
apparatus  clears  the  Itmg  fibi'es  by  drawing 
them  through  a  series  of  teeth  by  means  of  a 
nipper.  A  pair  of  jaws  seizes  a  nioutlifiil  of 
wool,  and  conveys  it  into  a  carrier,  which,  in 
its  turn,  deposits  upon  the  comb  a  brush, 
pressing  it  down  on  the  teeth  to  a  proper 
depth.  Having  cleared  one  end  of  the  staple, 
it  transfers  the  uncleared  end  to  the  rotating 
comb,  from  which  it  is  extracted  by  drawing- 
rollers.  The  noils  are  removed  from  the 
comb  by  another  set  of  rollers.  The  long, 
cleared  wool  is  delivered  in  a  continuous 
sliver  from  the  machine  at  one  point,  the  noil 
being  passed  away  at  another. 

•  wool-driver,  s.  One  who  buys  wool 
and  carries  it  to  market. 

wool-dyed,  a.  Dyed  in  the  form  of  wool 
or  yarn  before  being  made  into  cloth. 

wool-gathering,  s.  The  act  of  gather- 
ing wool ;  now  applied  proverbially  or  figura- 
tively to  the  indulgence  of  idle  fancies;  a 
foolish  or  fruitless  pursuit.  The  allusion  is 
probably  to  the  practice  of  gathering  the 
tufts  of  wool  to  be  found  on  shrubs,  hedges, 
&c.,  which  necessitates  much  wandering 
about  with  little  result. 

"  His  wite  were  a  wool-gathering  as  they  say." — Bvr- 
ton :  Anatomy  of  Melancholy,  pt,  1.,  §  2, 

wool-grower,  s.  A  person  who  breeds 
sheep  for  the  production  of  wool. 

WOUl- growing,  s.  The  business  of 
breeding  sheep  for  the  production  of  wool. 

wool-ball,  s.  A  trade  market  in  thf 
woollen  districts.     (Simmonds.) 

wool-man,  a.     A  dealer  in  wool 

wool-mill,  s.  A  mill  or  factory  fol 
manufacturing  wool  and  woollen  cloth. 

WOOl-moter,  s.  A  person  employed  in 
picking  wool  and  freeing  it  from  lumps  of 
pitch  and  other  impurities.    (SimmoTids.) 

wool-packer,  s.  One  who  puts  up  wooi 
into  packs  or  bales  ;  also,  a  machine  for  com* 
pressing  and  tying  fleeces, 

wool-picker,  s.     a  machine  for  burring 
wool. 
wool-scribbler,  s.    The  same  as  Wooi/ 

LEN-SCRIBBLER  (q.V.). 

wool -shears,  s.  An  instrument  tot 
shearing  sheep. 

wool-Staple,  s. 

1.  A  city  or  town  where  wool  used  to  b# 
brought  to  the  king's  staple  for  sale. 


I>6il,  b^;  poSt,  jtf^l;  cat,  9eU,  chorus,  9hin.  bengh;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a^;  expect,  Xenophon,  e^fist.    -ing.   ^ 
-dan. -tian  =  sh^n.    -tion, -sion  =  shiin; -tioh, -gion^zhun.    -«ious, -tious, -sious  =  shus.    -ble, -die,  &c.  =  b^l,  d^L     \ 
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2.  The  fibre  or  pile  of  wool.    [Staple.] 
wool-Stapler,  s. 

1.  A  dealer  in  wool. 

2.  A  wool-sorter  (q.v.). 
wool-thistle,  s. 

Bot. :  CaTduiis  eriophorus  (Britten  &  Hoi- 
lan'l).  Stem  much  branched,  furrowed,  two 
feet  liigh;  leaves  senii-aiuplexicaul,  but  not 
decurrent,  white  and  cottuny,  white  beneath, 
pinnatifid,  spinous  and  hairy,  head  very  large, 
woolly,  involueie  globose ;  flowers  pale  purple, 
anthers  blue.  Found  in  England,  bnt  local ; 
young  parts  cooked  and  eaten  as  salad.  Called 
also  the  Woolly-headed  Thistle. 

wool-tree,  s. 

Bot. :  The  genus  Eriodendron  (q.v.). 

wool-winder,  5.  A  person  euijiloyed  to 
wind  or  make  up  wool  into  bundles  to  be 
packed  for  sale. 

Wo6ld,  v.t  [Dut.  woelen  =  to  wind,  to  wrap.] 
Naut. :  To  wrap;  particularly  to  wind  a 
TO|ie  round  a  mast  oi'yard  when  made  of  two 
or  more  pieces,  at  the  place  where  tliey  are 
fished,  for  the  purpose  of  confining  and  sup- 
porting them. 

wodld,  s.    [Weld  (1).] 

Wo6ld'-er,  a.    [Eng.  woold;  -«r.] 

1.  Naut. :  A  stick  used  for  tightly  winding  a 
rope  round  another  object,  as  in  fishing  a  spar. 

2.  Rope-making :  One  of  the  handles  of  the 
top.     [Top,  s.,  it  3.} 

Woold'-iiig,  pa.  par.,  a.,  &  s.    [Woold,  v.] 
A.  &  "B.  As  pa.  par.  A  particip.  adj. ;  (See 
the  verb). 
C.  As  substantive : 

1.  The  act  of  winding,  as  a  rope,  round  a 
mast. 

2.  A  rope  used  for  binding  masts  and  spars. 

wool'-en,  &c.    [Woollen,  &c.] 

•  wool'-fSl,  s.  [Eng.  wool,  and/eZ^,  s.]  A  skin 
or  fell  with  the  wool ;  a  skin  from  which  the 
wool  has  not  been  removed. 

"  Wool  and  woolfeU  were  ever  of  little  value  in  tbu 
kingdom. " — Davies:  On  Ireland. 

•  WOOl'-f ist, s.    [Eng.  wool,  andfist]    A  term 

of  reproach.  Nares  suggests  that  it  may  have 
originally  meant  sheep-stealer,  or  purloiner  of 
wool. 

"Out.  you  sous'd  garnet,  yoawoolfiat  b^oue,  I  say." 
—Prul.  to  WUy  Beguiled. 

Wool-hope,  s.    [See  def.] 

Geog.  :  A  valley  near  Hereford. 

Woolbope-limestone  and  shale,  s. 

Geol. :  Tlie  lowest  calcareous  member  of  the 
Upper  Silurian  Rocks,  largely  developed  at 
Woolhope,  and  found  also  on  the  western 
flanks  of  the  Malvpm  Hills  and  May  Hill, 
near  Gloucester,  at  Walsall  and  Great  Bar  in 
Staffordshire,  and  in  Radnorshire.  It  con- 
tains remains  of  twenty-five  species  of  fossil 
Cru.stacea,  chiefly  Trilobites,  fifty-nine  Brachi- 
opods,  eight  Gasteropods,  three  Fteropods, 
and  three  Cephalopods.    (Etheridge.) 

WOOlled,  a.  [Eng.  wool;  -ed.]  Having  wool. 
Used  in  composition,  as  a  flne-wooHed  sheep. 

wool'-len,  *  w^ool'-en,  *  wol-len,  ».  &  s. 
[A.S.  wylUn,  from  wul,  w\dl  =  wool.] 

A.  As  adjective : 

1.  Made  of  wool;  consisting  of  wool. 

"The  titoollm  coat  .  .  .  which  coveiB  the  day  1a- 
bourer."— iS77(((ft;   tVealth  of  Jfaiioru.  bk.  L,  ch.  i. 

2.  Pertaining  to  wool. 

*  3.  Clad  in  the  rough,  homespun  serges  of 
former  times,  as  opposed  to  the  silk,  velvet, 
and  fine  linen  of  the  wealthier  classes ;  hence, 
coarse,  boorish,  rustic,  vulgar. 

"  WooIJen  vassals,  things  created 
To  buy  and  sell  with  groats." 

iihakeap.  :  CorifAanut,  ill.  2. 

B.  As  substantive : 

1.  Ord.  Lang.:  Cloth  made  of  wool,  such  as 
Wanketings,  serges,  flannels,  tweeds,  broad- 
cloth, and  the  like. 

"  The  beat  wooUeru  are  sold  a  third  cheaper."— floi7^ 
Teleffraph,  D«c.  8,  188:. 

2.  Bot. :  Verbascum  Thapsus.     [Verbascum.] 
^  Buried  in  woollen  :  [Flannel,  A.  I.  3.]. 

woollen-draper,  5.  A  retail  dealer  in 
woollen  cloth,  flaunels,  and  the  like. 


woollen-manufacture,  s.    The  act  of 

forming  vi'ool  into  cloth  and  stuff.  The  fabrics 
woven  from  short  wools  are  distinctively 
culled  woollens ;  those  from  hmg  wools  are 
termed  worsteds.  [Worsted.]  The  manu- 
facture of  cloth  was  known  to  the  ancient 
Greeks,  Romans,  the  Hindoos,  the  Jews,  &c. 
(Lev.  xiii.  47,  48,  xix.  19  ;  Deut.  xxii.  11),  bnt 
among  these  peoi  lie  it  was  chiefly  a  domestic 
manufacture,  in  all  probability  the  Romans 
first  introduiied  it  into  Britain.  There  is  little 
historic  mention  of  it  before  the  thirteenth 
century.  Edward  III.  improved  the  manu- 
factuie  by  inviting  over  Flemings,  who  were 
more  slulful  in  it  than  the  English  of  that 
time.  During  subsequent  centuries  unwise 
legislation,  such  as  limiting  the  industry  to 
particular  towns,  retarded  its  progress;  be- 
sides which  it  was  hampered  by  enactments 
equally  unenlightened  regarding  wool.  [Wool, 
%]  It  has  nuw  become  one  of  the  leading 
industries  of  England,  and  has  attained  a  great 
development  in  the  United  States,  in  which 
country,  in  addition  to  the  home  supply  of  wool, 
103,000,000  pounds  were  imported  in  1890,  for 
use  in  mannlacture.  The  wool  produced  in  the 
United  States  in  the  same  year  was  about 
270,000,000  pounds.  In  addition  to  the  home 
manufacture,  wuoUen  goods  were  imported  to 
the  value  of  over  ^40,000,000. 

woollen-printer,  s,  A  workman  who 
impresses  patterns  or  colours  on  woollen  or 
mixed  fabrics. 

woollen-scribbler,  s.  A  machine  for 
combing  or  preparing  wool  into  thin,  downy, 
translucent  layers,  preparatory  to  spinning. 
(Simmonds.) 

wool-len-ette',  s.      [Eng.  woollen;   dimin. 
su'fJ'.  -ette.] 
Fabric:  A  thin  woollen  stuff. 

wool'-li-ness,  s.     [Eng.  woolly;  -Tieu.]    The 

quality  or  state  of  being  woolly. 

WOOl'-ly,  a.     [Eng.  wool ;  -ly.] 
I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  Consisting  of  wool. 

"The  warm  and  aooUy  fleece  that  cloftth'd  hermar- 
derer."  Dryden :  Ovid ;  Sletam.  xv. 

2.  Resembling  wool. 

"  My  fleece  of  woolly  hair,  that  now  uncnrla." 

Shakesp. :  Titus  Andronicus,  li.  & 

3.  Clothed  or  covered  with  wool. 

"  First  down  he  sits,  to  milk  the  taooUy  dams." 
Pope :  Somer ;  Odyssey  ix.  402. 

4.  Covered  with  a  fleecy  substance  resem- 
bling wool.  {Ben  Jonson:  Forest;  To  Pens- 
hurst.) 

n.  Bot.  :  Of  the  nature  or  appearance  of 
wool ;  covered  with  long,  dense,  curled  and 
matted  hairs,  as  the  stem  and  leaves  of  Ver- 
bascum, Thapsus. 

woolly-bear,  s. 

Entom. :  A  popular  name  for  the  caterpillar 
of  the  Tiger-moth  (q.v.). 

woolly-butt,  s. 

Bot. :  Eucalyptus  longi/olia  and  E.  vimiTialis. 
{Treas.  of  Bot.) 

woolly-cbeetali*  5. 

Zool. :  Felis  lanea  (or  Cyncelurus  jubata,  var. 
lanea),  a  variety,  if  not  a  distinct  species, 
from  South  Africa.  It  differs  from  the  Cheetah 
in  having  woolly  hair,  and  the  spots  and  face- 
mark  brown  instead  of  black. 

woolly-elephant,  s. 

Zool. :  Elephas  primAgenius.    [Mammoth.] 
woolly-baired,  a. 

Anthrop.  :  Having  hair  more  or  leas  resem- 
bling wool.     [Ulotrichi.] 

"  No  woollp-haired  nation  ha*  ever  had  an  important 
'history.'  "—Baeckel:  Eist.  Creation  (Eng.  ed.),  iL  310. 

woolly-head,  s.  A  negro.  So  called 
from  hi.s  wool-like  hair. 

woolly-headed  thistle,  ».  [Wool- 
thistle.] 

woolly-indris,  woolly-lemur,  s. 

Zool.  :  Indris  laniger,  from  Madagascar  and 
the  adjacent  islands.  The  body  is  about 
eighteen  inches  long,  the  tail  two-thirds  as 
much.  The  general  tint  is  a  more  or  less 
nisty  brown,  with  a  whitish  band  on  the  fore- 
head. 

woolly-macaco,  s. 

Zool.  :  Leviur  mongoz,  a  nati  ve  of  Madagas- 
car. General  colour  of  fur  reddish-gray,  crown 


of  head,  face,  and  chin  black,  black  streak  on 
forehead  and  across  crown,  cheeks  iron-gray. 

woolly-maki,  o.    [WooLLv-iNDnis.] 

woolly-monkey,  o.    [Lagothrix.] 

woolly-rhinoceros,  s. 

Palceont. :  Rhinoceros  tichorimis,  probably 
the  best  known  form  of  the  extinct  Kliinoce- 
roses,  specimens  having  been  found  imbedded 
in  ice.  The  skin  was  without  folds  and 
covered  with  liair  and  wool ;  there  wtre  two 
horns,  the  anterior  one  being  of  remarkable 
size,  and  the  nostrils  were  separated  by  a 
complete  bony  partition.  The  geogrnjphical 
range  of  the  Woolly  Rhinocei'os  was  over  the 
northern  latitudes  of  Europe  and  Asin,  bnt, 
unlike  the  Manunoth,  it  did  not  cross  Heh- 
ring's  Straits.  Its  remains  are  first  found  in 
the  Miocene. 

wool'-pack,  *wol-pak,  s.  [Eng.  wool,  and 
pack.  ] 

1.  Ord,  Lang. :  A  pack  or  tag  of  wool ; 
specilically,  a  bale  or  bundle  weighing  240 
pounds.    {Robert  of  Gloucester,  p.  439.) 

2.  Geol  (PI):  A  local  name  for  large  con- 
cretionary masses  of  good  limestone,  occurring 
in  beds  of  impure  earthy  limestone  and  shale 
in  the  Wenlock  formation.  Some  of  them 
neai-  Wenlock  have,  according  to  Murchison, 
a  diameter  of  eighty  feet.  Called  also  Ball- 
stones.  (Woodward:  Geol.  Eng.  <&  Wales,  p.  55.) 

wool-sack,  *  woUe-sak,  s.  [Eng.  wool,  s., 
and  sack.] 

1.  A  sack  or  bag  of  wool. 

2.  The  seat  of  tlie  Lord  Chancellor  in  the 
House  of  Lords.  It  is  a  large,  square  hag  of 
wool,  without  back  or  arms,  and  covered  with 
green  cloth, 

"  In  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth  an  Act  of  Parlia. 
meiit  was  ijasaed  to  prevent  the  exportation  of  wool; 
and  that  this  source  of  our  natioiiiil  wealth  miglit  he 
kept  constantly  in  mind,  woolsacks  were  placed  in  the 
House  of  Peers,  whereon  the  Judges  sat.  Hence  the 
Lord  Chancellor,  who  presides  in  the  House  of  Lords, 
is  said  to  '  sit  on  the  woolsack,'  or  to  be  '  apiioiuted  to 
the  woolsack.'  "—Brewer  :  JOiot.  Phrase  &  Fable. 

*  woolsack-pie,  s.  A  kind  of  pie  made 
and  sold  at  the  "Woolsack,"  an  old  London 
ordinary.  Giffnrd  says  that  it  was  of  low  re- 
putation, and  a  Woolsack  pie  may  therefore  = 
coarse  fare.    (Ben  Jonson  :  Alchemist,  v.  2.) 

wool'-§ey',  s.  [See  def.]  An  abbreviation  of 
linsey-woolsey  (q.v.). 

w09r-sort-er,  s.  [Eng.  wool,  s.,  and  sorter.] 
A  person  who  sorts  wools  according  to  their 
qualities.     [Wool,  s.  (1).] 

woolsorters'  disease,  5. 

Pathol. :  A  kind  of  malignant  pustule  which 
often  affects  persons  who  handle  the  wool  of 
animals  which  have  died  from  splenic  fever. 

"  A  death  from  woolsorters'  discaie  hai  occurred  Jo 
Bradford."— iDaiitf  J<fcws,  Dec.  2,  18B7. 

Wool'-stock,  s.  [Eng.  wool,  s.,  and  stock.] 
A  heavy  wooden  hammer,  used  in  fulling  cloth. 

*  wool'- ward,  *  woUe-ward,  *  wol- 
ward,  *  wol-warde,  a.  [Eng.  wool,  s., 
and  ward  =  towards,  as  in  homeward,  &c.] 
Dressed  in  wool  only,  without  linen.  Often 
enjoined  in  the  pre- Reformation  times  as  an 
act  of  penance.  (The  literal  meaning  is  "  hav- 
ing the  skin  toward  or  next  the  wool.") 

"  The  naked  truth  of  it  is,  I  have  no  shirt;  I  go 

woolward   for   penance."— 5/iuA;e5/>. ;    Love's   Labour'a 

Lost,  V.  2. 

*  woolward-going,  s.  The  act  or  prac- 
tice of  wearing  woollen  garments  next  the 
skin  in  place  of  linen,  as  an  act  of  penance. 

"Theirwatchlng,  fanting,  wooltoard-goinff,  and  rising 
at  midnight."— r^ndafe. 

Wool'-wii9h  (second  w  silent),  s.  [See  def.] 
Geog. :  A  parish  and  market  town  about 
nine  miles  east-south-east  of  London.  The 
town  is  the  seat  of  a  great  Governraeut  arsenal 
and  dock-yard. 
%  Woolwich  and  Reading  Beds : 
Geol. :  A  series  of  Lower  Eocene  beds  for- 
merly called  the  Plastic  Clay  (q.v.).  With 
the  exception  of  the  Thanet  Sands  (q.v.),  they 
are  the  oldest  English  Tertiaries.  They  occur 
in  England  both  in  the  London  and  Hamp- 
shire basins,  the  Thanet  Sands  underlying 
them  in  the  former,  but  being  absent  fiom  the 
latter  area.  In  the  London  basin  they  are  seen 
chiefly  at  Blackheath,  Woolwich,  and  Read- 
ing. The  strata  consist  of  mottled  clays  and 
sand  with  lignite,  and  one  horizon  contains 


&te.  lat,  fare,  a,nildst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  .there;  pme,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pdt, 
or,  wore,  wqlt,  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  ciire,  ijinite,  cur,  rule,  fuU;  try,  Syrian,    se,  ce  =  §2  ey  =  a;  qu  —  kw»     < 
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rolled  flint  pebblea  derived  from  the  chalk. 
TTie  Woolwich  and  Reading  beds  are  of  fresh- 
water, estuarine,  and  marine  origin.  An 
E*  "".ene  river  flowed  from  tlie  south-west  into 
the  Thames  at  Woolwich,  having  in  it  various 
shells,  Unios,  PaUulinas,  Cyrenas,  &c.,  with 
plant  remains  of  Ficus,  Laurus,  &;c.  In  the 
lowest  beils,  which  are  more  marine,  banlts 
of  Oysters  (Ostrea  bellovtcina)  occur.  The 
fiiuna  comprises  72  genera  and  123  species. 
Among  them  are  turtles  and  a  mammal  (Cory- 
phndon).  Tlie  Plastic  clay  exists  in  the  Paris 
basin,  with  the  same  remains. 

WOOl-Trork,  s.  [Eng.  ^oool,  and  work.]  Needle- 
work executed  with  wool  on  cauvas, 

•  woon,  v.i.    [Won,  v.] 

•  woont,  f*.    tWoNT,  a.] 
■wod'-ra-ly",  wfto'-r^-U,  s.    ICurabt.] 

•  wodg,  *  wo6§e,  s.  [A.S.  todse,  w6se—  ooze 
(q.v.).]    Ooze. 

"The  aguish  tpoote  of  Kent  and  'EBBftx.''~-BovJt!ll: 
VindtccUion  oS  ^*wu«'/  (1C77). 

•  Wftfi^'-^,  a.  [A.S.  wdsiq^  from  wtise  =  ooze.] 
Oozy,  moist. 

"  What  ia  she  else  but  a  foul  *a<y>iy  marsh  ?" 

Drayton:  Poly-Olbion,  b.  25.  ' 

»W00t,tJ.i.     [Wot.] 

Wo6tZ,  s.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  A  very  superior 
qnality  of  steel,  made  in  the  East  Indies,  and 
imported  into  America  and  Europe  for  superior 
edge-tools.  It  is  used  in  the  manufacture  of 
the  celebrated  sword-bhides  of  the  East.  Pro- 
fessor Faraday  attributed  its  excellence  to  the 
presence  of  a  small  quantity  of  aluminium, 
but  other  analyses  show  no  trace  of  alumin- 
ium. Wootz  is  beh'eved  to  be  made  by  a 
process  direct  from  the  ore. 

WOo'-yen,  yu'-en,  rf.    (Chinese  name.] 

Zool.  :  Hylobates  pileatus,  a  Gibbon  (q.v.), 
from  a  small  island  near  Camboja.  Little  is 
known  of  the  habits  of  this  species^  the 
individuals  of  which  differ  greatly  in  color- 
ation at  different  periods  of  their  lives.  The 
young  arc  uniformly  of  a  dirty  white  ;  females 
white,  brownish-white  on  back,  with  a  large 
black  spot  on  the  head  and  chest;  males 
black,  back  of  head,  body,  and  legs  grayish. 
There  is  a  stuffed  siieeimen  in  the  British 
Museum  (Natural  History),  South  Kensing- 
ton, London. 

wop,  v.t.    [Whop.1 

wor'-blej,  «.  pi.    [Wabbles,  s.] 

word,  *  worde,  «.  [A.S.  word;  cogn.  with 
Dut.  woord;  Icel.  ordh  (for  vord:)  ;  Dan.  &  Sw. 
9rd ;  Ger.  wort ;  Goth,  waurd ;  Lat.  verbum ; 
Lithuan.  wardas=A  name.  Word  and  verb 
are  doublets.] 

1.  A  single  articulate  sound  or  a  combina- 
laon  of  articulate  sounds  or  syllables  uttered 
by  the  human  voice,  and  by  custom  expressing 
an  idea  or  ideas  ;  a  vocable ;  a  term  ;  a  single 
•omponent  part  of  a  language  or  of  human 
speech  ;  a  constituent  part  of  a  sentence. 

"  Upon  a  nenrer  approach,  I  find  that  there  Is  so 
close  ft  connexion  between  ideas  and  words;  and  our 
abstract  ideas  and  general  word*  have  so  constant  a 
relation  one  to  another,  that  it  ia  impossible  to  speak 
clearly  and  distinctly  of  our  knowledge,  which  «.U 
•onbiatN  in  propositions,  without  considering,  first  the 
■atnre,  use,  and  signification  of  language."— /-ocfte; 
Bum.  Understanding,  bk.  ii.,  ch.  xxxiii. 

2.  The  letter,  or  letters,  or  other  characters, 
written  or  printed  which  represent  such  a 
Tocable. 

3b  (PI):  Speech,  language. 

"  Speak  fair  toordt^ 

Shakesp. :  Venui  St  Adonis,  20B. 

4.  Speech  exchanged ;  conversation,  dis- 
OOUFde,  talk. 

"  The  friars  and  you  must  have  a  rcord  anon," 
Shake»p.  :  Measure  for  Steasiire,  v. 

&  Communication,  information,  tidings, 
message,  account  (without  an  article,  and 
only  in  the  singular). 

•*  To  send  him  word,  they'll  meet  blm." 

Shakesp.:  Merry  Wives,  iv.  4, 

6.  A  term  or  phrase  of  command ;  an  order, 
ftn  iiyunction,  a  direction,  a  command. 

"  BrutuB  gave  the  word  too  early," 

Sfuikesp.  :  Julius  Cceaar,  v.  3. 

7.  A  password,  a  watchword,  a  signal,  a 
motto ;  a  distinctive  or  important  tenn  or 
phrase  adopted  as  a  signal  or  a  shibboleth. 

"Now  tomyworti. 
It  is  '  Adlen.' "  Shakesp. :  IlamZet,  L  6. 


8.  A  term  or  phrase  implying  or  containing 
an  assertion,  declaration,  promise,  or  the 
like,  which  involves  the  faith  or  lionour  of 
the  utt>erer  of  it ;  assurance,  promise,  afhrma- 
tion.    (With  possessive  pronouns.) 

"  No,  by  my  word ;— a  burly  groom 
He  seems."  Sc^tl .  Lady  <-/  the  Lake,  v.  19. 

*  9.  A  brief  or  pithy  reniavk  or  saying;  a 
proverb,  a  motto. 

"  The  old  word,  ia,  •  V,'liat  the  eye  views  not  the  heart 
ruea  uofc.'"— fi;>.  Uall. 

10.  Terms  or  phrases  interchanged  express- 
ive of  anger,  contention,  reprOHch,  or  the 
like.  (Used  in  the  plural,  and  generally 
qualified  by  adjectives,  such  as  Mgh,  hot^ 
sharp,  harsh,  or  tlie  like.) 

"  Some  woi-ds  tliere  grew  "twixt  Somerset  and  me." 
tHuike»p. :  1  Henry  17.,  11.  5. 

^\.  A  word  and  a  blow:  Immediate  action ; 
a  tiireat  and  its  inmiediate  execution  ;  extreme 
promptitude  in  action. 

"I  find  there  ia  nothing  but  a  word  and  a  Kow 
with  yoa."—Swi/t :  Polite  Conversation,  L 

Tl  Also  used  adjectively. 

"Calling  him  tt  word-and-a-btow  man." — Mrs,  Trol- 
lope :  Michael  Armstrong,  ch.  Iv. 

2.  By  wnrd  of  mouth :  By  actual  speaking  ; 
orally  ;  viva  voce. 

3.  Good  word,  *  Good  words :  Favourable 
account  or  mention  ;  commendation,  praise  ; 
expressed  good  opinion. 

"To  speak  a  good  word  to  Mietress  Anne  Page  for 
my  master."— SfiiiAes/j. ;  Merry  Wioe»,  i.  4. 

4.  In  a  loord,  In  one  word :  In  one  short 
sentence ;  briefly  ;  iu  short ;  to  sum  up ;  in 
fine. 

"  In  a  word  .  .  . 
He  is  complete  in  fentme  and  in  mind." 

ShakeHp.  :  Two  Oentlemen,  11.  4. 

*  5.  In  word:  In  mere  phraseology;  in 
speech  only  ;  in  mere  seeming  or  profession. 

"Let  U8  not  love  in  word,  neither  in  tongue,  but  in 
deed  and  in  truth,"— I  John  iii.  18, 

6.  The  Word : 

(1)  The  Scriptures,  or  any  part  of  them. 

"The  sword  and  the  wnrd/  Do  yon  study  them 
both,  master  parson?"— &7iatcs;>. .'  Merry  Wioes,  iij.  1. 

(2)  The  second  person  of  the  Trinity ;  the 
Logos  (q.v.). 

"  In  the  bet;inning  was  the  Word,  and  the  Word  was 
with  God,  and  the  Word  was  God."— Jo/m  i,  1. 

7.  To  eat  one's  words :  To  retract  what  one 
has  said. 

"  I  will  not  eat  my  words." 

Shakesp.  :  Much  Adt,  t.  4. 

8.  To  have  a  word  with  a  person :  To  have  a 
conversation  with  him. 

"  The  generals  would  have  some  words." 

Shakesp. :  Jvlius  Ccesar,  t.  1. 

*  9.  With  a  word,  At  a  word :  In  short ;  in  a 
word. 

10.  Word  for  word :  In  the  exact  words  or 
terms  ;  verbatim,  exactly :  as.  He  repeated 
the  message  word  for  word. 

word-bookp  s,  [Cf.  Ger.  worterbiich  =  a 
dictionary,  from  worter,  pi.  of  wort—  a  word, 
and  btLch  =  a  book,]  A  dictionary,  a  vocabu- 
lary, a  lexicon. 

*  word-bound,  a.  Restrained  or  re- 
stricted in  speech  ;  unable  or  unwilling  to 
express  one's  self;  bound  by  one's  word. 

"  Word-bound  he  is  not : 
He'll  tell  it  willingly."  Joanna  BaiUie. 

*  word-building",  s.  The  formation,  con- 
struction, or  compo.sition  of  words;  the  pro- 
cess of  forming  or  making  words. 

*  word-catcber,  ».  One  who  cavils  at 
■words  or  syllables. 

"  Each  wight  who  reads  not,  and  hut  scans  and  spellB, 
Each  word-catcher  that  lives  on  syllables." 

Pope  :  Epistle  to  A  rbuthnot. 

*  word-monger,  s.  One  who  uses  many 
words  ;  a  verbali-st. 

"The  work  of  a  paradoxical  word-monger  who  did 
not  know  what  he  was  writing  ahoMi."— Daily  Tele- 
graph, Dec.  8,  188". 

word-painter,  s.  One  who  is  gifted 
with  the  jtower  of  depicting  scenes  or  events 
in  a  peculiarly  graphic  or  vivid  manner  ;  one 
who  affects  great  picturesqueness  of  style. 

word-painting,  s.  The  art  of  depicting 
or  describing  scenes  or  events  in  words  so  as 
to  bring  them  vividly  and  distinctly  before 
the  mind. 

word-picture,  s.  A  vivid  and  accurate 
de.sciiption  of  any  scene  or  event,  so  tliat  it 
is  brought  clearly  before  the  mind,  as  in  a 
picture. 

word-square,  s.  A  square  formed  by  a 
series  of  words  so  arranged  that  the  letters 


5.    [Eng.  word;  -er.]    A  speaker. 


spell  each  of  tlie  words  when  read  across  <a 
downwards  :  as, 


,p    E    N. 

*  word-warrior,  s.    One  who  strives  or 

quibbles  about  words.    {Baxter.) 

word,  *  word-en,  v.i.  &  t.    [Word,  s.) 

*  A.  Intrans. :  To  speak,  to  argue. 

"  Sette  hym  ou  benches,  ^ 

And  wordedeti  wel  wyseli  a  gret  while  togiderea. 

P.  Plowman,  It.  it, 

B.  Trnnsitive: 

1.  To  express  in  words  ;  to  phrase,  to  styfiEfc- 
(Now  only  in  the  pa.  par.) 

"  Complaining  in  a  speech  well  worded." 
Cowper :  The  Poet,  the  Oyster,  &  Sensitive  Plaitt. 

*  2.  To  produce  an  effect  on  by  words  ;  to 
ply  or  overpower  with  words. 

"  If  one  were  to  be  worded  to  death,  Italian  is  tliS 
fittest  language,  in  regard  of  the  fluency  and  eof  tntM 
of  it."— Howell:  Letters,  bk.  i,.  let  42. 

*  3.  To  flatter,  to  cajole, 

"  He  words  ine,  girls,  he  words  me,  that  I  should  not' 
Be  noble  to  myself." 

Shakesp. :  Antony  *  Cleopatra,  r,  Sr 

"*  4.  To  make  or  unmake  by  a  word  or  com- 
mand. 

"Him  .  .  .  who  could  word  heaven  and  eartboutof 
nothing,  and  can  when  he  pleases  word  them  into 
nothing  again." — South. 

*  T[  7*0  word  it :  To  argue,  to  wrangle,  to 
dispute. 

"  He  that  dencends  not  to  word  it  with  a  shrew,  doei 
worBe  than  beat  her." — L' Estrange. 

*  word'-er, 

a  wi'iter. 

"We  could  not  say  as  much  of  our  high  woi'dert.'-^ 
Whitlock  :  Manners  of  the  English,  p.  859, 

*  Word'-i[-l3?,  adv.  [Eng.  wordy;  -ly.}  In  a 
wordy  or  verbose  manner. 

*  w6rd'-i-ness,  s.  (Eng.  wordy;  -ness.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  wordy  or  verbose  ; 
verbosity. 

word'-ing,  s.     [Eng.  word;  -ing.] 

1,  The  act  of  expressing  in  words. 

"  Whether  his  extemporary  wording  might  not  b*  a 
defect,  and  the  like."— feii  -■  Life  of  Haiv^ond^  S  8. 

2,  The  manner  in  which  anything  is  ex- 
pressed in  words. 

"Objection  was  raised  by  a  senator  to  the  wording 
of  the  fourth  clause."— Z)aiZ^  TelegrapX  Feb.  14,  IM&. 

*  word'-ish,  a.  [Eng.  word;  -ish.]  Respect- 
ing words  ;  verbal. 

"  In  these  wordish  testimonies  (as  be  will  call 
them)." — Bammond:  (VorA:«,  ii.  167. 

*  word'-isb-ness,  s.    [Eng.  wordish;  -ness.J 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  wordish. 

2.  Verbosity. 

"  The  truth  they  hide  by  their  dark  wordiAnesi." 
Digby:  On  BodiM.    (Pref.J 

*WOrd'-les3,  a.      [Eng.   word;    -less.'i     Not 
using  words;  not  speaking  ;  silent,  speechless. 
"  Her  joy  with  heaved-np  hands  she  doth  express, 
And,  wordless,  so  greets  heaven  for  his  success," 

Shakesp. :  Rape  of  Lucreee,  112. 

*  wordf'-man,  s.  [Eng.  words,  and  man.} 
One  who  attaches  undue  importance  to  words; 
one  who  deals  in  mere  words  ;  a  verbalist. 

"  Some  speculative  wordsTnan." — Bushnell. 

*  word^'-man-ship,  s.  [Eng.  wordsman; 
•ship.]  Knowledge  or  command  of  words ; 
fluency. 

*  word'-spitOf  ».  [Eng.  word,  and  spite.1 
Abusive. 

"  A  silly  yet  ferocious  wordepfie  quarrel. "—PtritfTOW.* 
Bist.  Norm.  A  England,  il.  561. 

*  word'-Strif  e,  s.  [Eng.  word,  and  strife.\ 
Dispute  about  words. 

"The  end  of  this  .  .  .  ioordstrife."—HacJcet:  Life  t6 
Williams,  ii,  167. 

*w6rd'-y  (1),  a.    [Eng.  word;  -y.'\ 

1.  Consisting  of  words  ;  verbal, 

"  Thus  in  a  wordy  war  their  tongues  display 
More  fierce  inttnts,  preluding  tu  the  fniy." 

Cowper:  Homer ;  Odyssey  xviii,  Wl 

2.  Containing  many  words;  full  of  words f 
diffuse. 

"  In  this  their  wordy  and  wearisome  volume." — Bp» 
Hall ;  Answer  to  Vindication  of  Smectymnuiis. 

3.  Using  many  words  ;  verbose,  prolix. 

"  A  wordy  orator  .  .  .  making  a  macnificeiit  speedli 
full  of  Toln  promises. "~5jt>ccea(i77".    (7odd.) 

i.  Pertaining  or  relating  to  words. 

"  Hope  to  win  the  wordy  race  " 

Byron  :  A  College  Examination^ 


1 
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WOt-df  (2),  a.     [Worthy.]    (Scotch.) 

wore,  }yreL  of  v.     t^'t:AR,  v.] 

work,  *  wercli-en,  *  wirch-en,  *  werke, 
•wirke,  *worch-en,*worke,*woorch- 

en  (l»a.  t.  worktti,  wrought,  p.i.  par,  wnrkeJ, 
vrronght),    v  i.    &   t.      lA.H.    wyrmn,    wircan. 
wercan    (pa.   t.    worhte,    pa.    pai-.    geworkt).] 
[Work,  s.j 
A.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  make  exertion  for  some  end  or  pur- 
pose; to  engage  in  or  be  employed  on  some 
task,  labour,  dixtj',  or  the  like  ;  to  be  occupied 
in  the  performance  of  some  operation,  pro- 
cess, or  undertaking  ;  to  labour,  to  toil. 

"This  we  commiinded  you,  if  ftuy  wouUl  not  worh, 
neither  sliould  be  eat."— 2  T/iesi.  lil.  10. 

2.  To  use  eflForta  for  attaining  some  object  or 
Kim ;  to  strive,  to  labour ;  to  exeit  one's  self. 

"  I  will  work 
To  brhig  this  niAtter  to  the  wished  end," 

Shaketp. :  l  Henry  VI.,  ill.  8, 

3.  To  be  customarily  engaged  or  employed 
In  any  business,  trade,  profession,  employ- 
ment, or  the  like;  to  be  in  employment;  to 
hold  a  situation  ;  to  be  occupied  as  a  worker ; 
to  perform  the  duties  of  a  workman,  man  of 
business,  &c.    (Isaiah  xix,  9.) 

4.  To  be  in  motion,  operation,  or  activity  ; 
bo  keep  up  a  continuous  movenient  or  action ; 
to  act,  to  operate  :  as,  A  machine  works  well. 

5.  To  liave  or  take  effect ;  to  operate ;  to 
exercise  influence  ;  to  be  effective  ;  tu  produce 
au  effect. 


*  6.  To  be  in  a  condition  of  strong,  violent, 
or  severe  exertion ;  to  be  agitated  or  tossed 
about ;  to  toil,  to  heave,  to  strain. 

"The  BCa  wrought  aud  waa  tempeatuoua."— ^onnfi 
Lll. 

7.  To  travel;  used  of  conveyances  and  of 
their  diivers  :  as,  This  tiaiii  worArsfrom  King's 
Cross  to  Hatfield ;  this  busman  works  from 
Hammersmith  to  Liverpool  Street. 

8.  To  make  way  laboriously  and  slowly  ;  to 
make  progress  with  great  exertion  and  diffi- 
culty ;  tu  proceed  with  a  severe  struggle. 
(Genei-ally  followed  by  adverbs,  such  as  along, 
down,  into,  out,  through,  <Stc.) 

"  All  fyauhts)  iBorking  into  Start  Bay  to  avoid  ths 
tide,'— «<,'W.  SeiJt.  4,  1886. 

9.  To  ferment,  as  liquors. 

"  If  in  the  wort  of  beer,  while  it  worketh,  before  it 
bfl  tunned,  tlie  burrnge  be  ofteu  clianged  with  fresh, 
it  will  make  a  sovereign  Uiink  for  melanciioly." — 
Bacaii:  Statural  IJlstory. 

10.  To  Operate  or  act,  as  a  purgative  or 
cathartic  ;  to  act  internally,  as  a  medicine. 

"  Most  purges  heat  a  little ;  and  all  of  them  work 
best  .  .  .  in  warn t  weather." — Qrew:  Coamologia, 

11.  To  succeed  in  practice;  to  act  satis- 
factorily :  as,  The  plan  will  not  work.  (Colloq.) 

B.  Transitive : 

1.  To  bestow  labour,  toil,  or  exertion  upon  ; 
to  convert  to  or  prepare  for  use  by  labour  or 
effort. 

2.  To  extract  useful  materials  or  products 
from  by  labour. 

"  And  given  the  reason  why  they  forbear  to  -work 
them  [mines]  at  that  time,  and  when  tiiey  left  off 
from  working  them,"— Aafei^A. 

3.  To  produce,  accomplish,  or  acquire  by 
labour,  toil,  or  exertion ;  to  effect,  to  perform. 

■  "  The  change  sbali  pieaae,  nor  shall  it  matter  aught 
Who  toorkt  the  wonder,  if  it  be  but  wrought." 

Cowper  :  Convei-gation,  846. 

•  4.  To  be  the  cause  of ;  to  effect ;  to  bring 
about. 

"  Our  light  affliction,  which  is  but  for  a  moment, 
worketh  for  us  a  far  more  exceeding  and  eternal  weight 
of  glory."— 2  Corinth,  iv.  17. 

5.  To  put  or  set  ia  motion,  action,  or  exer- 
tion ;  to  keep  busy,  or  in  a  state  of  activity. 

"  Put  forth  thy  utmost  strength,  work  every  nerve." 
Addison :  Cato,  L  L 

6.  To  direct  the  action  of;  to  manage,  to 
liandle  :  as.  To  work  an  engine  or  a  ship. 

7.  To  transact,  to  manage,  to  carry  out. 

**  Salomon  saith:  Werke  all  thingea  by  consell,  and 
tfaou  ahait  never  repeate."— Ta^e  qf  Jfelibeus. 

8.  To  bring  by  action  or  motion  to  any 
state,  the  state  being  expressed  by  an  adjective 
or  other  word. 

**  So  the  pure  limpid  stream,  when  foul  with  stains .  .  . 
Works  itself  clear  "  Addison :  Cato,  L  L 

9.  To  attain  or  make  by  continuous  and 
■evere  labour,  exertion,  struggle,  or  striving; 
toforce  gradually  and  with  labour  or  exertion. 

"  Within  that  dome  as  yet  Decay 
Hath  slowly  xoork'd  her  canlcering  way." 

Byron  :  The  Oiamtr. 


10.  To  solve ;  to  work  out :  as.  To  vfork  a 
sum.    (CoU'Mi.) 

*  11.  To  iiiHufUce  by  continued  prompting, 
urgni';,  or  Ul:e  means;  td  gain  over;  to  pre- 
vail upon  ;  to  lead  ;  to  induce. 

"  What  you  wuuld  work  lue  to,  I  have  smiie  aim." 
iihakesp. :  Jul, us  Ciesar.  i.  2. 

12.  To  make  into  shape  ;  to  form,  to  lashion, 
to  mould  :  as,  To  work  clay. 

13.  To  embroider. 

"  A  princess  wrought  it  fa  handkerchief]  me." 

Shakvsp. :  King  John,  iV.  1. 

14.  To  operate  upon,  as  a  purgative  or 
cathartic ;  to  purge. 

*  15.  To  excite  by  degrees  ;  to  act  upon  so 
as  to  throw  into  a  state  of  perturbation  or 
agitation  ;  to  agitate  violently. 

"  Some  passion  that  works  him  strongly." 

Shakesp. :  Tempest,  iv. 

16.  To  cause  to  ferment,  as  liquor. 

1[  1.  To  work  against :  To  act  in  opposition 
to  ;  to  oppose  actively. 

2.  To  work  in : 

(1)  Intrans.  :  To  intermix,  to  unite,  to  fit 
in,  to  agree. 

"  Our  routes  will  work  in  excellently  with  those  of 
the  Australian  explorers  io  1831  aud  1882." — Athenteum, 
Dec.  20,  1884. 

(2)  Transitive: 

(a)  To  intermix,  as  one  '  material  with 
another,  in  the  process  of  manufacture  or  the 
like ;  to  interlace,  to  weave  in :  as.  To  work 
bad  yarn  in  with  good. 

(6)  To  cause  to  enter  or  penetrate  by  con- 
tinued effort :  as,  The  tool  was  slowly  vxtrkedin, 

3.  To  work  into  : 

(1)  The  same  as  To  work  in,  (2)  (b). 

(2)  To  introduce  artfully  and  gradually  ;  to 
insinuate :  as.  He  worked  himself  ItUo  favour. 

*  (3)  To  alter  or  change  by  a  gradual  pro- 
cess. 

"  This  Imperious  man  will  uork  us  all 
From  princes  into  pages." 

Shakesp. :  Benry  YIIT.,  11.  %. 

4.  To  work  off:  To  remove  or  get  rid  of,  as 
by  continued  labour,  exertion,  or  by  some 
gradual  process  :  as,  To  worft  ojf  the  impurities 
of  a  liquor  by  fermentation. 

5.  To  work  on  (or  upon) :  To  act  on  ;  to 
exercise  an  influence  on ;  to  influence,  to  ex- 
cite, to  charm. 

6.  To  work  on^s -passage: 

Naut. :  To  give  one's  work  or  services  as  an 
equivalent  for  passage- money. 

7.  To  work  one's  way:  To  progress,  to  suc- 
ceed, to  advance. 

8.  To  work  out : 

(1)  Intra'iis. :  To  result  in  practice. 

"  Reforms,  which  looked  very  well  on  paper,  tut 
did  not  work  out  very  well."— ^ai2u  ChronicU,  Dae.  6, 

1887. 

(2)  Transitive: 

(a)  To  effect  by  continued  labour  or  exer- 
tion ;  to  accomplish. 

"  Work  out  your  own    BalvatloQ   with    fear  and 
trembling."— i'/(«fppiafliii.  12. 
(6)  To  solve,  as  a  problem. 
"M.— ,  Malvollo;  M.— why,  that  begins  my  name  ; 
Did  not  1  aay  he  would  work  it  outt" 

Shakesp. :  Twelfth  Night.  II.  i. 

(c)  To  exhaust  by  drawing  or  extracting  all 
the  useful  material  from :  as.  The  mine  was 
quite  worked  out. 

*  (d)  To  efface,  to  erase. 

"  Tears  of  Joy  for  your  returning  spilt. 
Work  out  aud  expiate  our  former  guilt.* 

J>rydmu    {Todd.) 
9l  To  work  up : 

(1)  Intrant. :  To  make  way  upwards ;  to 
rise. 

(2)  Transitive: 

(a)  To  make  up ;  to  convert ;  to  make  into 
shape. 

"  Tubular-shaped  blossoms  .  .  .  are  of  great  ralue 
for  working  up  in  bouquets."— jKeM,  Oct.  3,  188&. 

(6)  To  stir  up,  to  excite,  to  raise,  to  agitate. 
"  This  lalce  resembles  a  sea  when  worked  up  by 
storms."— ^(idiion.    {Todd.) 

(c)  To  use  up  in  the  process  of  manufacture 
or  the  like ;  to  expend  or  utilize  in  any  work: 
as.  We  have  worked  up  all  our  materiaU 

(d)  To  expand,  to  enlarge,  to  elaborate :  as, 
To  work  up  an  article  or  story. 

(e)  To  learn  or  gain  a  knowledge  of  by 
study  :  as.  To  work  up  a  subject. 

*(/)  To  exhaust  the  strength  or  energy  of 
by  too  heavy  or  continuous  toil ;  to  weary 
or  fktigue  by  hard  work ;  to  wear  out. 


work,    •  warke,    *  werk,    *  werke, 

*  woork,  s.     [A.S.  wcorCy  worc,'Werc;  cogn. 
with  Dut.  vKrk ;  Irul.  verk ;  Dan.  vau'k ;  fcSw. 
verk ;  O.  II.  Ger.  icercli,  werah ;  Ger.  werk.] 
I,  Ordinary  Laiiyiuige : 

1.  Exertion  of  strength,  energy,  or  olh'T 
faculty,  physical  or  mental  ;  effort  or  activity 
directed  to  some  purpose  or  end  ;  toil,  labour, 
employineut. 

"  All  at  her  work  the  village  maiden  sings." 

n.  Qiffard:  Contempltitlon. 

2.  The  matter  or  business  upon  which  one 
is  engaged,  employed,  or  labouring  ;  that  upon 
which  labour  is  ex|)ended;  that  which  en- 
gages one's  time  or  attention  ;  any  business  or 
project  upon  which  one  is  employed  or  en- 
gaged ;  an  undertaking,  an  enterprise,  a  task. 

"  I  have  work  in  hand  that  you  yet  know  not  of." 
Shakfsp. :  Merchant  of  Venice,  iii.  A, 

3.  That  which  is  done  ;  that  which  proceeds 
from  agency;  an  action,  deed,  feat,  achieve- 
ment, or  performance ;  an  act  done. 

"  The  works  wliich  the  Father  bath  given  me  to 
flnlsh."— yofln  V.  38. 

i.  That  which  is  made,  manufactured,  or 
produced ;  an  article,  piece  of  goods,  fabric, 
or  structure  produced  ;  a  product  of  nature  or 
art. 

*'  The  worlcer  from  the  work  distinct  waa  known." 
Pope:  Essay  ou  ilan,  ill.  229. 

5.  Speciflcally  applied  to, 

(1)  That  which  is  produced  by  mental  labour ; 
a  literary  or  artistic  performance  or  composi- 
tion :  as,  the  works  of  Shakespeare. 

(2)  Embroidery ;  flowers  or  figures  worked 
with  the  needle ;  needlework. 

"  This  is  some  minx's  token,  and  I  must  take  oat 
the  vork."—Shakiisp, :  Othello,  ir.  1. 

(3)  An  extensive  engineering  structure,  as  a 
dock,  bridge,  embankment,  fortification,  or 
the  like. 

"  I  will  be  walking  on  the  works." 

Shakesp. :  OtheUo,  ill.  £. 

6.  An  industrial  or  manufacturing  establish- 
ment ;  an  establishment  where  labour  is  car- 
ried on  extensively  or  in  different  depart- 
ments  ;  a  factory.  (Generally  in  the  plural  t 
as,  gas-worfcs,  iron-wwfcs,  &c.) 

*  7.  Manner  of  working  ;  manageraent^ 
treatment. 

"  It  is  pleasant  to  see  what  viarTe  our  adversarlaa 
make  with  this  innocent  cauon." — StUlingjlaet. 

II.  Technically : 

1.  Mech. :  The  overcoming  of  resistance  ( 
the  result  of  one  force  overcoming  another; 
the  act  of  producing  a  change  of  configuration 
in  a  system  in  opposition  to  a  force  which 
resists  that  change.  In  England  the  unit  ot 
work  is  taken  as  a  weight  of  one  pound  lifted 
one  foot. 

"Ill  all  cases  in  Tvhich  we  are  accustomed  toopeak 
of  work  being  done— whether  by  men,  horse-power,  or 
steal II -power,  and  however  various  the  xirodncta  may 
be  in  different  cases— the  physical  part  of  the  process 
consists  solely  in  producing  or  chnniiing  motion,  or  Im 
keeping  up  motion  in  opposition  to  resistance,  or  in  a 
cotubination  of  these  actluus." — Atkinson:  Qanotf 
Physics,  §  60. 

2.  Min. :  Ores  before  they  are  cleaned  or 
dressed. 

3.  Script,  db  Theol.:  In  Rom,  xi.  6,  work  la 
used  in  the  singular  as  oi)posed  to  grace; 
much  more  frequently  the  term  is  plural 
(works),  and  often  c(mstitutes  an  antithesis 
to  faith  (Rom.  iii.  27).  Sometimes  the  expres- 
sion is  "  the  works  of  the  law  "  (Rom.  ix.  32), 
also  "dead  works"  which  require  to  be  re- 
pented of  (Heb.  vi.  1,  ix.  14).  A  fundamental 
distinction  is  drawn  between  the  works  of  tho 
flesh  (Gal.  v.  19-21)  and  the  fruit  of  the 
spirit  (22-2.S).  The  Protestant  doctrine  is, 
that  man  is  justified  by  faith  made  manifest 
by  works  (Rom.  iii,  28,  cf.  James  ii.  17-26) 
but  is  judged  by  works  (Matt.  xvi.  27 ; 
XXV.  31-46),  those  which  are  the  fi-uit  of 
faith  being  acceptable  to  God  (Rum.  vi.  1-23, 
viii.  1-4 ;  Heb.  xi.  5),  those  not  having 
this  origin  being  unac(;eptable  (Heb.  xi.  6). 
Cf.  the  twelfth,  thirteenth,  and  fourteenth 
of  tlie  Thiity-nine  Articles,  the  Confession 
of  Faith,  ch.  xvi,,  &c.  A  controversy  arose 
in  the  sixteenth  century  on  the  necessity 
of  good  works  to  salvation.  Melanchthoa 
was  accustomed  to  admit  this  necessity.  The 
more  rigid  Lutherans  considered  his  viei^s  on 
the  subject  a  departure  from  those  of  their 
master.  Major,  in  1552,  defended  Melanch- 
thon'a  opinion  against  Nicholas  Amadorf,  who 
maintained  that  good  works  are  pernicious  to 
salvation.  Major  made  a  partial  retractation, 
and  it)  1577  the  controversy  was  terminated 
by  the  Formula  of  Concord.  [Formula,  «., 
IF  (2).]  ^ 


f&te,  lat.  fare,  ^midst,  what,  fail,  fether;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her.  th^re;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  p8t* 
©r,  wore,  W9l^  work,  wh6,  son;  mate,  ciibi  ciire,  unite,  cur,  rule,  fiiU;  try,  Sj^rian.    sa,os  =  e;  ey=:a;  qu  =  kw. 
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IT  Work  is  the  general  term,  as  including 
that  \v  h  I  oh  cal  Is  fo  r  the  exertion  of  our 
stiengtli  ;  labour  differs  from  it  in  the  degree 
of  cAiM-Lioii  required,  it  is  hard  work;  (oii  ex- 
presses a  still  liigher  degree  of  painful  exer- 
tiiin  ;  dru'lgery  implies  a  mean  and  degrading 
work,  aud  is  tlie  Int  of  those  lowest  in  society. 
Work  is  more  or  less  voluntary,  bub  a  task  is 
work  imposed  l»y  others, 

work-bag,  s.  a  small  bag  used  by  ladles 
in  which  to  keep  their  needlework,  &c. ;  a 
reticule. 

work-box,  s.  A  box  used  to  keep  small 
pieces  of  needlework,  and  fitted  with  a  tray 
to  contain  needles,  cotton,  &c. 

work -day,  «.     A  working-day  (q.v.). 

*  work-follow,  s.  One  engaged  in  the 
same  work  with  anotlier. 

"Tiinotlieu3,   nn 
yon."— Romant  xvl 

*  work-folk,  work-folks,  s,  pi.  Per- 
sona engaged  in  manual  labour. 

"Our  vmrk-folks  like  farmers  did  live." 
B(^tatt,  quoted  iu  MacatUai/:  Ifist.  Eng.,  ch.  ill. 

work-people,  working-people,  s.  pi. 

People  engiiged  in  work  or  labour,  especially 
in  manual  labour. 

"  Very  fawr  o(  the  '  sweated '  vorJc-paopla  of  London 

have  cume  forward  to  asalst    the    Committee." — St. 

Jamea  m  Qazette,  Aug.  4,  1888. 

work-table,  s.  A  small  table  containing 
drawers  and  other  conveniences  in  which 
ladies  keep  their  needlework,  cotton,  &:c. 

WOrk'-a-ble,  a.   [Eng.  work ;  ■able.']   Capable 
of  being  worked  ;  fit  for  or  worth  working. 

"  Not  many  orden  at  tgorkahlB  rates  were  laid  bef  ure 
Bpiu  I  lers."— i)aiZjf  Chronicle,  Feb.  21, 1888, 

work  -a-day,  *  work'-i-day,  s.  &  a.   [Eng. 
work,  and  day.\ 

*  A,  As  suhst.  :  A  working-day. 


B.  As  adj. :  Working-day,  every-day ;  plod- 
ding, toiling. 

w6rk'-er,  *  werk-er,  *  worck-er,  s.  [Eng. 

work ;  -er.] 

1,  Ord.  TMng. .  One  who  or  that  which 
works,  perforins,  acts,  or  does ;  a  labourer,  a 
toiler,  a  performer. 

"  He  was  a  worker  in  sllrer." — Reynolds :  A  Journey 
to  Fliindera  &  Holland. 

2.  Entom.  :  The  same  as  Neuter,  B.  II.  3. 

*w6rk'-fal,  a.    [Eng.  work,  and  -full.}    Full 
of  work  or  designed  for  work. 

"You  saw  nothing  In  Coketown.  but  what  was 
■everely  u)orfi/ul."—J>ickent :  Bard  Timet,  ch.  v. 

vrork'-bouse,  *woorke-bou3e,  *.    [Eng. 
work  a.n(l  house.] 

*  1.  A  house  for  work ;  a  manufactory,  u 
fiictory. 

"  Those  employed  Jn  every  dllTerent  branch  of  the 
work  can  often  be  collected  into  the  same  workhotue, 
and  pl.'iced  at  once  uiidtr  the  view  of  the  apectator.  — 
Bmith:  Wealth  of  Nationn,  bk.  L,  ch.  i. 

2.  A  house  in  which  paupers  are  lodged, 
and  those  of  them  who  are  able-bodied  are 
compelled  to  work.  Workhouses  were  oiigin- 
ally  erected  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II.,  in 
order  to  compel  rogues  and  vagabonds  to 
work  for  a  living.  They  have  since  then 
become  one  of  the  essentials  of  the  organization 
of  nations,  and  have  extended,  in  one  form  or 
otner,  throughout  Europe,  every  nation  of 
which  is  confronted  with  the  problem  of  the 
incapable  pour.  In  the  United  States,  aa  in 
Scotland,  they  are  usually  designated  poor- 
houses,  not  workhouses,  aa  in  England.  Each 
state  has  its  own  poor  laws,  and  each  is 
expected  to  care  for  its  own  poor,  a  poor-tax 
being  laid  for  their  support.  Any  American 
who  becomes  a  pauper  loses  the  rights  of 
citizenship.  The  Massachusetts  law,  which 
generally  represents  the  character  of  the 
poor-law  throughout  the  Union,  provides  for 
the  erection  of  township  poorhouses  for  the 
support  and  employment  of  all  indigent 
persons  who  are  a  charge  upon  the  town; 
of  all  able-bodied  indigent  persons  who  refuse 
to  work ;  of  all  who  lead  a  dissolute  vagrant 
life,  with  no  regular  business;  and  others 
of  the  idle  and  vagrant  class.  Those  able  to 
work  may  be  required  to  do  so,  as  in  a  house 
of  correction.  The  American  system  is  marked 
by  definite  classification,  variety  of  work,  and 
liberal  diet.  Under  English  law  every  work- 
house has  to  keep  a  register  of  religious 
creeds.     The  inmates  of  workhouses  are  not' 


allowed  to  go  out  and  in  at  pleasure,  and  the 
able-bodied  are  compelled  to  work  when  re- 
quired. Married  persons  are  separated,  unless 
both  are  over  sixty  ye:.irs  of  age.  Religious 
and  secular  instruction  is  supplied,  and  whole- 
some food  aud  suffluient  clothing  provided. 
The  injiinteiiftiice,  control,  and  sanitary  ap- 
pliances of  workhouses  are  under  the  control 
of  the  Poor-law  Board. 

3.  A  gaol,  a  house  of  correction. 

work'-ing,  *  werk-ing,  *  worch-ing, 
♦worck-yng,  *worch-ynge,  •work- 
ynge,  pr^  par.,  a.,  &  s.     [Work,  v.] 

A.  Aspr.  par. :  (See  the  verb). 

B.  As  adjective : 

1.  Engaged  in  work ;  devoted  to  bodily 
labour  :  as,  the  working  classes. 

2.  Laborious,  industrious  ;  diligent  iu  one's 
calling. 

3.  Taking  an  active  part  in  a  business  :  as, 
a  working  partner. 

4.  Connected  with  or  pertaining  to  the 
working  or  carrying  on  of  anything,  as  of  a 
business,  &e. 

"  If  lo/irfting  expensea  crd  be  cut  down  without  sacri- 
fice of  efficiency.' —/>a«y  Telegraph,  July  26.  1888, 

C.  As  substantive : 

1.  The  act  of  labouring ;  work,  labour. 

2.  Fermentation. 

3.  Movement,  operation. 

"  And  now  the  secret  workings  of  my  brain 
Stand  All  reveal'd."  Route:  Royal  Convert,  v. 

4.  The  keeping  in  action  or  employment. 

"  The  results  to  hand  of  the  first  mouth's  working," 
—Daily  Chronicle,  Dec.  8,  1887. 

working-class,  s.  A  collective  name 
for  those  who  earn  their  living  by  manual 
labour,  such  as  mechanics,  labourers,  &c., 
who  work  for  weekly  wages.  (Generally  used 
in  the  plural.) 

working-day,  s.  &  a. 

A.  As  substantive : 

1.  Any  day  upon  which  work  is  ordinarily 
performed,  as  distinguished  from  Sundays 
and  holidays. 

"  Will  you  have  me  ?  " 

"  No,  luy  lonl,  iinlesa  I  might  have  another  for 
toorklng-days." — Shakesp.  :  J/iicn  Ado,  ii,  l. 

2.  That  part  of  the  day  devoted  or  allotted 
to  work  or  labour  ;  the  time  each  day  in  which 
work  is  actually  carried  on  :  as,  a  working-day 
of  eight  hours. 

B.  As  adj. :  Relating  to  days  upon  which 
work  is  done,  as  opposed  to  Sundays  and  holi- 
days ;  hence  every-day,  plodding,  ordinary, 
common. 

"  0,  how  full  of  briars  is  this  v>orkinff-day  world  I " — 
Shakcs/J.  :  As  You  Like  It,  \.  8. 

working-drawing,  s.  A  drawing  or 
plan,  as  of  the  whole  or  part  of  a  structure, 
machine,  or  the  like,  drawn  to  a  specified 
scale,  and  in  such  detail  as  to  form  a  guide 
for  the  construction  of  the  object  represented. 

•  working-kouse,  ».  A  workshop,  a 
Cactory. 

"  In  the  yulck  forge  and  working-Jwiise  of  thought, 
How  Loudou  doth  pour  out  her  citizens  !  " 

Shakesp.:  Henry  V.,v.    (Introd.) 

working-man,  s.  One  who  lives  by 
manual  labour ;  a  mechanic. 

"Discussion  and  declination  about  the  condition  of 
i^a  working-man."— SI acaulay :  Ilisf.  Eng.,  ch.  iii. 

working-party,  s. 

Mil :  A  party  of  soldiers  told  off  to  some 
piece  of  work  foreign  to  their  ordinary  duties. 
Men  so  employed  receive  a  small  sum,  gene- 
rally fourpence,  extra  daily. 

working-point,  s. 

Max:h. :  That  part  of  a  machine  at  which  the 
effect  required  is  produced. 

work'-less,  a,    [Eng.  work;  -less.} 

1.  Without  work  ;  having  no  work  to  do ; 

unemployed. 

"  The  workless.  the  thriftlesfl,  and  the  worthless."— 
Contemporary  Review,  Feb.,  1888. 

*2.  Without  works;  not  carried  out  or 
exemplified  by  works. 

"  It  speaketh  playiily  against  his  ydle  vtorkeletae 
faith.'— Sir  T.  More:   Workes,  p.  411. 

work'  -  man,  *  wark  -  man,  *  werke  - 
man,  s.  '[Eng.  work,  and  man.] 

1.  Any  man  employed  in  work  or  labour ; 
especially,  one  engaged  in  manual  labour ;  a 
toiler,  a  labourer,  a  worker.  The  term  is 
often  restricted    to  handicraftsmen,  as  me- 


chanics, artisans,  &c.,  so  as  to  exclude  an- 
skiUed  laboureis,  farm  hands,  &c. 

"  The  workman  worthy  is  his  hire." 

ClMucer:  0.  T.,  7,5M, 

2.  Used  by  way  of  eminence  tc  designate  ft 
skilful  artilicer  or  operator. 

work'-man-like,  *  worke-man-like,  a. 

&  ado.     [Eng.  worknuxn ;  -like,] 

A.  As  adj. :  Like  or  becoming  a  skilful 
workman;  skilful,  well-performed,  made,  « 
done. 

B.  As  adv. :  Workmanly  (q.v.). 

"  [They]  doe  iagge  their  flesh,  both  leggeB,  arme* 
and  bodies,  as  worKemunlike,  as  a  Jerkiiiinaker  with 
VB  pinketh  a  ierkln." — Hacktuyt:  Voyages,  voL  UL, 
p.  G04. 

*  work'-man-l^,  «.  &adv.    [Eng.  workman  i 

■ly-} 

A.  As  adj. :  Workmanlike  (q.v.). 

B.  As  adv.  :  In  a  skilful  or  workmanlike 
manner.    (P.  Holland:  Plutarch,  p.  191.) 

work'-man-ship,  *  werke-man-Hshyp^ 

8.     [Eng.  workman;  -ship.] 

1,  The  art  or  skill  of  a  workman  ;  the  exB- 
cution  or  manner  of  making  anything ;  op«£» 
tive  skill. 

"  A  silver  urn  that  full  six  measures  held. 
By  noiiti  In  wei{j;ht  or  wnrkmnnship  excell'd." 

Pope :  Homer ;  Iliad  xxiiL  8M. 

2.  The  result  or  objects  produced  by  a  wor&b 
man,  artificer,  or  operator. 

•■  The  immediate  workmamhip  of  God..'— Rateigki 
History  of  the  World, 

*  work'-mas-ter,    '  work-mals-ter,   & 

[Eng.  work,  and  rtuister.]  The  author,  pro- 
ducer, designer,  or  performer  of  a  work,  e* 
pecially  of  a  great  or  important  work  ;  a  per- 
son well  skilled  in  work  ;  a  skilful  wprkraaa. 

"  Fair  angel,  thy  desire,  which  tends  to  know 
The  works  of  God,  thereby  to  glorify 
The  great  workmaster,  leads  to  no  excess.' 

Milton  :  P.  L.,  iiL  6M. 

*  work'-mis-tress,  *  worke-mis-tressfl^ 

s.  [Eng.  work,  and  misiiess.]  A  female  an* 
thor,  designer,  producer,  or  performer  of  any 
work. 

"  Dame  Nature  (the  mother  and  workumisti'esst  9t 
all  things)." — P.  HoUand:  Plinie,  bk.  xxxi.,  ch.  1. 

work' -room,  s.  [Eng.  work,  and  room.]  A 
room  in  a  house  or  factory  in  which  womea 
are  employed. 

"  It  is  not  unfrequently  the  ease  that  in  smalL 
unliealtliy  workroomi  women  have  to  work  for  more 
than  fourteen  bourg  per  diem."— Pall  Mall  QazeiHg 
Nov.  15,  1887. 

work'-shop,  s.  [Eng.  work,  and  shop.]  A 
shop  or  building  where  a  workman,  mechanic, 
or  artificer,  or  a  number  of  them,  carry  on 
their  work  ;  a  place  where  any  work  or  handi- 
craft is  carried  on. 
T[  National  Workshop:  [National -wobk- 

SHOPj. 

*  work'-some,  a.  [Eng.  work,  -some.]  In- 
dustrious, 

"  So,  through  seas  of  bloed,  to  equality,  frugality 
wnvksoine  blessedness."— CuWi/ic;  J''renc7i  Revol.,  {& 
ill.,  bk.  vi.,  ch.  vl. 

w6rk'-wom-an, «.    [Eng.  work,  and  womon-l 
1.  A  woman  who  performs  or  is  engaged  in 

any  work. 
•  2.  A    woman     skilled    in     needlework. 

(Spetiser.) 

*  work'-y-day,  s.  &  a.  [A  corruption  a/S 
working-day  (q.v.).] 

A.  Assubst. :  A  day  devoted  to  the  ordinary 
business  of  life ;  a  working-day. 

"  Holydays,  If  hai>ly  she  were  gone. 
Like  workydays,  1  wlsli'd  would  soon  be  done.*"     < 
Qay :  Shepherd's  Week;  .Monda^f. 

B.  As  adj. :  Working-day ;  plodding,  pn>o 
eaic,  ordinary. 

world,  *  world,  *  w^orlde,  *  wer^ 
*  ward,  *  wordle,  «.  [a.S.  weomid^ 
wem-old,  woruld,  worold,  world;  cogn,  with 
Dut.  wereld ;  Icel.  veriild;  Dan.  verden ; 
Sw.  verld ;  O.  H.  Ger.  weralt,  werold ; 
M.  H.  Ger,  werll ;  Ger.  welt.  The  cognat« 
forms  show  clearly  that  the  word  is  a  compo- 
site one.  It  is  composed  of  Icel.  verr  s 
O.  H.  Ger.  wer;  A.S.  wer;  Goth,  wair  =a 
man  ;  cogn.  with  Lat.  vir  =  a  man ;  and  of 
Icel.  old ;  A.S.  yldo  =  an  age ;  M.  Eng.  elde  = 
old  age  .  .  .  Tlius  the  right  sense  is  "age  <rf 
man,"  or  "course  of  life,  experience  of  life, 
usages  of  life,"  &c.    (Skeat.y] 


b^  bo^;  poiit,  j6^l;  cat,  9011,  chorus,  5liin.  ben^k;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a§;  expect,  Xenophon,  eylst.   -^ing. 
-dan,  -tian  =  ^an.   -tion,  -sion  =  shiin ;  -tion,  -^ion  =  zhun.    -cious,  -tloos,  -sious  =  shiis.   -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  bel.  d^L 
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world— worm 


1.  The  whole  system  of  created  things ;  the 
vhole  creation ;  the  universe ;  all  created 
existence. 

"  The  world  hath  eliding  with  thy  life." 

Shafcesjj. :  Venus  &  Adonii,  12. 

2.  Any  celestial  orb  or  planetary  body,  es- 
pecially considered  as  peopled,  and  as  the 
loene  of  interests  kindred  to  tbose  of  mankind. 

"  Before  his  presence,  at  whose  awful  throue 
All  tremble  in  all  worlds,  except  our  own. 

Cuwper:  Cunvertation,  660. 

.  3.  The  earth  and  all  created  things  thereon ; 
IBie  terraqueous  globe. 

"  So  he  the  world 
Built  on  clroumfluouB  waters  calm." 

•     Milton:  P.  i.,  vlL  270. 

i.  That  portion  of  the  globe  whicli  is  known 
to  any  one,  or  is  contemplated  by  any  one  ;  a 
large  portion  or  division  of  the  globe  :  as, 
the  Old  World  (=the  Eastern  hemisphere), 
the  New  jroWd(=the  Western  hemisphere). 

*  5.  A  part  of  the  earth ;  a  country,  a  re- 
gion, a  district. 
"Where  am  IT  where's  mylordT  what  trorM  is  this  f 
Shakeip. :  Fericlea,  iii.  2. 
S.  The  earth  considered  as   the  scene  of 
man's  present   existence,    or  the    sphere  of 
haman  action  ;  the  present  state  of  existence. 
"  That  w«a  the  true  light  which  ligbteth  every  man 
that  Cometh  iuto  the  world."  -John  i.  9 

7.  Any  state  or  sphere  of  existence;  any 
wide  scene  of  life  or  action :  as,  a  future 
world,  the  world  to  come. 

8.  The  inhabitants  of  this  world  in  general ; 
humanity,  mankind  ;  the  human  race. 

**  One  tcuch  of  nature  makea  the  whole  v/orld  kin." 
Shakesp. :  Troilut  &  CrasUla,  ilL  3. 

9.  People  generally ;  the  public  ;  society ; 
4he  people  amongst  wliom  we  live. 

"  The  world  will  hold  thee  iu  disdain." 

Shiikesp.:  Venut  &  Adonia,1^\, 

10.  A  certain  class,  section,  or  portion  of 
mankind  considered  as  a  separate  or  indepen- 
lent  whole  ;  a  number  or  body  of  people  united 
In  a  common  faith,  aim,  interest,  pursuit,  or 
the  like  :  as,  the  religious  worlds  the  heathen 
•world,  the  literary  world. 

11.  Public  or  social  life  ;  intercourse  with 
ODd'a  fellow-men ;  society. 

"  Hence  banished,  is  banished  from  the  world." 

Shakesp.  :  Romeo  &  Juliet,  iii.  8. 

12.  Thatwhich  pertains  to  the  earth  or  to  the 
present  state  of  existence  only  ;  secular  affairs  ; 
•  secular  life;  the  concerns  of  this  life,  as 
distinguished  from  those  of  the  lif^  to  come  ; 
woildly  pursuits  or  interests. 

"  Lore  not  the  world,  neither  the  things  that  are  in 
thewc-rfii." — \John  il.  15. 

13.  That  portion  of  mankind  which  is  de- 
moted to  worldly  or  secular  affairs  ;  those  who 
ftre  exclusively  interested  in  the  aflaiis  of  this 
life  ;  people  who  are  conceined  merely  for  the 
Interests  and  pleasures  of  this  life;  the  un- 
godly or  unregenerate  portion  of  mankind. 

"  I  pray  not  for  th«  world,  hut  for  them  which  thou 
faaat  giveu  ma." — John  xviL  9. 

14.  The  ways  and  manners  of  mankind  ;  the 
kabits,  customs,  and  u->jages  of  society  ;  social 
ltf«  im  its  various  aspects. 

'*  To  know  the  world  I  a  modern  phraae 
Vor  Tisita,  omhre,  balls,  and  plays," 

SioiSt.    \,Todd.) 

15.  A  course  of  life  ;  a  career. 

"  Faraous  of  conscience  will  be  afraid  to  begin  the 
tfsrU  unjustly." — JHcTuirdSon     Clariua, 

16.  The  current  of  events,  especially  as 
Aflactingxn  inilividual;  circumslances,  affairs, 
paiticularly  those  closely  relating  to  one's 
•elf.    iColioq.) 

"  How  goes  the  laorld  with  thee  ?  " 

Slmkea^p. :  Richard  III.,  ill.  2. 

17.  Any  Sphere  of  more  or  less  coiujilexity 
or  development,  characterized  by  harmony, 
Order,  or  completeness  ;  anything  fonuing  an 
argaiiic  whole;  a  microcosm. 

"  In  bi«  little  world  of  man." 

Shnke^p.  :  Lear,  iii.  1. 

18.  Sphere  ;  domain  ;  province  ;  region  :  as, 
ke  world  of  letters,  the  xvorhi  of  art. 

19.  Used  as  an  emblem  of  immensity ;  a. 
great  number,  quantity,  degree,  or  measure. 

"  A  w<yrld  of  tormeuth  thoiiL-h  I  should  endure." 
^hnkusp. :  Lore's  Labour's  Lost.  v.  2, 

20.  Used  in  emphatic  phrases,  and  ex[irpssing 
wnnd  r,  astimishmeiit,  surprise,  perplexity, 
or  the  like  :  as,  What  in  the  world  am  1  to  do? 
How  in  the  world  shall  I  get  there  ? 

^  1.  All  the  world.  The  whole  world : 

(1)  The  whole  area  of  the  earth. 

"All  the  world's  n  stage." 

Hfiakexp,  ■  As  you  Like  It.  IL  7. 

(2)  The  sum  of  all  that  the  world  contains  ; 


the  representative  or  equivalent  of  all  worldly 
possessions  :  as,  She  is  all  the  world  to  me. 
(3)  Mankind  collectively  ;  everybody. 
"  'Tis  the  duke's  pleasure. 
Whose  dispositioD,  all  the  wm-ld  well  knows, 
Will  not  be  rubb'd  uor  stopp'd," 

SJiakesp. :  Lear,  ii.  2. 

2.  AlltJ^  world  and  his  wife:  Everybody; 
Bometimes  =  everybody  worth  mentioning. 

"There  was  all  the  world  and  his  vi'ife."Swift  : 
Polite  Conversation,  convers.  ilL 

3.  For  all  the  world :  In  comparisons  = 
exactly,  precisely,  in  all  respects. 

"  He  was,  /or  all  the  world,  exactly  like  a  forked 
'  ladith."— Sftoifcesp. ;  2  ffeni-y  JV.,iu.  2. 

*  4.  It  is  a  world  to  see ;  It  is  a  treat  to  see. 
"'Tisatdorldtosee  .  .  .  how  tame  a  meacock  wretch 

can  make  the  curateat  shrew."— SftoftMp. ;  Taming  of 
the  Shrewt  ii. 

5.  Rose  of  the  World  : 

Bot. :  Camellia  japonica.     [Camellia.] 

6.  The  worlds  end:  The  most  remote  or 
distant  part  of  the  earth. 

*  7.  To  go  to  the  world :  To  get  married. 

"  Thus  goes  every  one  to  the  world,  but  I — I  may  sit 
in  a  corner,  and  cry,  heiph-ho  lor  a  busbaud."— 
Shakesp.  :  Much  Ado  About  Nothing,  ii.  I. 
1^  Hence  the  phrase  a  woman  of  the  world  = 
a  married  woman.  {Shakesp. :  As  You  Like  It, 
V.  3.) 

8.  World  without  end:  To  all  eternity; 
eternally,  everlastingly. 

^  Used  adjectively  by  Shakespeare  =  Infi- 
nite, endless. 

"  Nor  dare  I  chide  the  world-without-end  hour." 
Sonnet  S7. 

World-English,  s.    The  name  given  by 

Mr.  Melville  Bell  to  a  new  phonetic  system  of 

spelling  the  English  language,  so  as  to  render 

ife  acquirement  by  foreigners  more  easy,  and 

to  make  it  available  for  international  use. 

"The  author  baa,  ther.'fore,  endeavoured  to  malce 

his  '  World-EngOsh '  as  little  unlike  '  literary  English ' 

as   possible   (even  making  considerable  sacriflces  of 

fhouetic  precision  for  tnis  purpose),  so  that  the 
ransition  from  ,he  one  to  the  other  may  be  rendered 
eti^er."—AthencBum,  Kept  1,  1888,  p.  287. 

*  world-hardened,  a.  Hardened  in 
heart  by  the  love  of  worldly  things. 

*  world-sharer,  s.  One  of  a  company 
of  persons  who  have  divided  the  sovereignty 
of  the  world  between  them.  (Special  coinage.) 
Applied  to  the  triumvirs  Antony,  Csesar,  and 
Lepidus. 

"  These  three  world-sharers,  these  competitors," 
Shakesp. :  Antony  4  Cleopatra,  ii.  7. 

world-snake,  s. 

Anthrop. :  The  Midhgards-ormr,  an  enormous 
serpent  which,  according  to  the  Edda,  lies 
in  the  deep  sea,  biting  its  own  tail,  and 
encircling  the  earth. 

world-tree,  s. 

Anthrop.  :  A  mythical  ash  (askr  Yggdrasils), 
■which  in  Scandinavian  mythology  is  supi)osed 
to  link  hell,  earth,  and  heaven  together.  Some 
writers  see  in  this  myth  a  distortion  of  the 
Story  of  the  Cross,  but  the  translator  of 
Grimm  (Deut.  Myth.  ii.  798)  says  "  it  were  a 
far  likelier  theory,  that  Hoating  heathen  tra- 
ditions of  the  world-tree,  soon  after  the  con- 
version in  Germany,  France,  or  England, 
attached  themselves  to  an  object  of  Chiistian 
faith  just  as  lieathen  temples  and  holy  places 
were  converted  into  Christian  ones." 

*  world-wearied,  t*.  Wearied  or  tired 
of  this  world. 


Sliakeip. :  Roineo  &  Juliet,  v.  a. 

world-wide,  a.  Extending  over  or  per- 
vading all  the  world ;  widely  spread :  as, 
world-wide  fame. 

*  world,  v.t.  [World,  s.]  To  Introduce  into 
the  world. 

"  Like  lightning.  It  can  strike  the  child  in  the 
womb,  and  Kill  it  ere'tia  warlded,  when  the  mother 
shall  remain  unhurt."— /"eifAam;  Resoloes,  lix.  1. 

w6rld'-li-ness.  *  world-ly-nes,  s.  [Eng, 
worldly  ;  -ness.]  The  qujility  or  state  of  being 
worldly,  or  of  being  devoted  to  temporal  gain, 
advantage,  or  pleasure  ;  an  unduly  strong 
passion  or  craving  for  the  good  things  of  this 
world,  to  the  exclusion  of  a  desire  for  the 
good  things  of  the  world  to  come ;  worldly- 
niindedness. 

"SupiMJBing  we  are  clear  both  of  worldliness  and 
vanity,  still  what  can  we  answer  with  reHi>ect  to  plea- 
sure ?"—Secter  .■  Sermons,  vol.  iv  ,  aer.  l. 

world- ling,  *  worlde  -  ling,  s.  [Eng. 
world;  -ling.]  One  who  is  devoted  exclusively 


to  the  affairs  and  interests  of  this  world  ;  one 
whose  whole  mind  is  bent  on  gaming  temporal 
possessions,  advantages,  or  pleasures;  one 
whose  thoughts  are  entirely  taken  up  with 
the  affairs  of  this  world  to  the  exclusion  or 
those  of  the  world  to  come. 

"The  heart  must 
Leap  kindly  hack  to  kiudneea,  though  dispwt 
Hath  wean  d  it  from  all  iMrtd/injjs.' 

Byron  :  Childe  Earald,  ill.  E& 

world'-l^,  a.  &  a^v,    [A.S.  weoruldHc'] 
A»  -As  adjective: 

1,  Pertaining  or  relating  to  the  present 
world  or  to  the  present  state  of  existence ; 
teuL.poral,  secular,  human. 

"  Secure  from  worldly/  chancea  and  mishapa." 

Hhakesp. :  Titus  Andronicus,  i.  & 

2.  Devoted  to,  interested  in,  or  connected 
with  the  present  world,  its  aflairs,  interests, 
cares,  oreiyoyments,  to  the  exclusion  of  those 
of  the  world  to  come  ;  desirous  of  temporal 
advantages,  gain,  or  enjoyments  only ;  earthly, 
as  opposed  to  heavenly  or  spiritual ;  carnal ; 
sordid.    (Said  of  persons  and  things.) 

"  The  manifesto,  indecent  and  Intolerant  as  was  it* 
tone,  was,  in  the  view  of  these  fanatics,  a  cowardly 
and  worldly  performance."— i/acaufu]/.  Bist.  Bng., 
cb.  V. 

*  B.  As  adv. :  In  a  worldly  manner ;  with 
relation  to  this  life. 

worldly-minded,  a.     Devoted  to  the 

acquisition  of  worldly  or  temporal  possessions, 
gain,  or  pleasures  ;  carnal-minded. 

worldly-mindedness,  s.  The  quality 
or  state  of  being  worldly-minded  ;  an  unduly 
strong  passion  or  craving  for  the  good  tilings 
of  this  life  to  the  exclusion  of  piety  and  atten- 
tion to  spiritual  concerns. 

"  We  are  full  of  worldly-mindedness."— Bp.  Sander- 
son :  Sermans,  p.  ua 

worldly-wise,  «.  Wise  with  regard  to 
matters  cf  the  world.  (Usually  in  a  deprecia- 
tory sense.) 

"  The  inexperienced  bride  is  taught  by  her  worldly- 
wise  instructress  how  to  get  her  way."— -St.  Jamev.'*- 
Gazette,  Jau.  24, 1888. 

worm,  "^worme,  5.  &  a.  [A.S.  wi/mi  =  a 
worm,  a  snake,  a  dragon  ;  cogu.  with  Dut. 
worm :  Icel.  ormr ;  Dan.  &  Sw.  orm  (for  vorm) ; 
Ger.  vmrm ;  Goth,  waurms ;  Lat.  vermis; 
Lith.  kirmis  =  a  worm  ;  O.  Ir.  crium  =  a 
worm  ;  Ir.  criumt=&  maggot;  Sansc.  krimi 
=  a  worm  (whence  cHmson  and  carmiTu).  Am 
initial  guttural  has  been  lo^t.] 

A.  As  substantive : 

L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Literally: 

*  (1)  Applied  to  creeping  things  of  all  sorts ; 
a  reptile,  .1  serpent,  a  snake. 

"  There  came  a  viper  out  of  the  heat  and  leapt  en 
his  hand.  'When  the  men  of  the  country  saw  tfa« 
worm  hang  on  his  hand,  they  said.  This  man  muat 
needs  be  a  murderer."— 7>n<i(it«.'  Aets  xxviiL  3,  4. 

(2)  In  the  same  sense  as  II.  1. 

(3)  Applied  loosely  to  any  small  creeping 
animal,  entirely  wanting  feet,  or  having  very 
short  ones,  including  the  larvae  or  grubs  of 
certain  insects,  as  caterpillars,  maggots,  &c. ; 
intestinal  parasites,  as  the  tapeworm,  thread- 
worm, &c. ;  certain  lacertilians,  as  the  blind- 
worm,  &c. 

2.  Figuratively : 

(1)  Used  as  an  epithet  of  scorn,  disgust,  or 
contempt,  sometimes  of  contemptuous  pity; 
a  poor,  grovelling,  debased,  despised  creature. 

"  Poor  loonn,  thou  art  infected." 

SJiakesp.:  Tempest,  iii.  1. 

(2)  Applied  to  one  who  silently,  slowly,  and 
persistently  works  or  studies:  as,abookujomi. 

(3)  Applied  to  something  that  slowly  and 
silently  eats  or  works  its  way  internally  to  the 
destructiou  or  pain  of  the  object  allected ;  as— 

(a)  The  emblem  of  corruption,  decay,  or 
death. 

"  Thus  chides  she  Death, 
Orini-griuning  ghost,  eartli's  worm,   'what  ilost  thou 
meiiii?"  Shakesp.:  Venus  &  Adonis,  93^ 

(b)  An  emblem  of  the  gnawing  torments  of 
conscience ;  remorse. 

"The  worm  of  conscience  still  begnaw  thy  soul." 
Shakesp. :  Uichard  III.,  i.  3, 

(4)  Anything  resembling  a  woi'iu  in  ajtpear- 
ance,  especially  when  in  motion;  anything 
vermicular  or  spiral  i  as— 

(a)  The  spiral  of  a  corkscrew, 

(&)  The  thread  on  the  shaft  or  core  of  a  screw. 

(c)  A  sharp-pointed  spiral  tool,  used  for 
boring  soft  rock  ;  that  which  is  too  hard  to  he 
pierced  by  the  auger,  but  not  hai'd  enough  to 

.  require  the  jumper. 


f&te,  fat,  0ire,  amidst,  whfit,  fall,  father;   we,  wet,  liere,  camel,  her,  there;   pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pol« 
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((/)  A  spiral  wire  on  the  end  of  the  ramrod 
or  lauimerj  for  withdrawing  a  charge  ;  a  wad- 
hook, 

(0  A  spiral  pipe  in  a  condenser ;  a  contiuu- 
Hiion  of  t\m  neck  or  beak. 

(/)  A  small  vermicular  ligament  under  the 
tongue  of  a  dog.  This  ligament  is  frequently 
cut  out  when  the  animal  is  young,  for  the 
purpose  of  checking  a  disposition  to  gnaw  at 
everything.  The  operation  was  fonuerly  sup- 
posed to  check  rabies  or  madness. 

"  In  dogs  .  .  ,  the  worm  may  help  by  its  elasticity, 
and  that  of  ita  sheath,  iu  the  act  of  lappiug.'— Our«»  ; 
AnaCamy  <if  \'ertebratas,  iil.  197. 

IL  Technically : 

1,  Zool.  :  Any  individual  of  the  phylum 
Vermes  (q.v.).  Tliey  differ  greatly  in  out- 
waid  appearance,  and  iu  habits,  and  very 
many  are  parasitic  in  other  animals.  They 
do  not  move  by  means  of  articulated  limbs, 
nor  is  the  body  jointed  like  that  of  a  crusta- 
cean or  an  insect.  But  whatever  shape  the 
body  may  assume,  it  is  composed  of  incom- 
plete segments,  the  majority  of  which  are 
siinil.ir,  and  is  more  or  less  ringed  externally. 

JMie  segments  are  provided  with  offensive  and 
oeomotive  organs  on  both  sides,  and  usually 
with  a  special  excretory  organ  opening  from 
within.  There  is  a  water-system  communicat- 
ing with  the  perivisceral  cavity  and  with  the 
outside.  The  digestive  system  is  often  fairly 
developed,  but  in  some  parasites  it  is  want- 
ing, and  these  arc  nourLshed  by  absorption 
thi'ough  the  body  walls.  A  kind  of  circula- 
tory system  is  sometimes  present,  as  are 
epecial  organs  of  resiiiration,  such  as  the 
branchial  filaments  of  the  TerebeUidee ;  but 
both  are  also  often  absent.  The  nervous  system 
may  consist  of  a  cord  round  the  oesophagus, 
with  ganglia  above  and  below,  and  a  gangli- 
onic cord  along  the  ventral  surface  within ; 
or  there  may  be  but  faint  traces  of  the  sys- 
tem. Sense-organs  may  exist  in  a  rudiment- 
ary condition.  The  organs  and  structures  of 
the  body  are,  to  a  great  extent,  the  same  on 
both  sides,  and  hence  there  ia  bilateral  sym- 
metry. 

2.  Pathol. :  Many  specle.9  of  intestinal 
worms  infest  the  human  frame.  The  chief 
are  Trichocephalus  dispar,  the  Long  Thread- 
worm [Trichocephalus]  ;  Ascaris  lurribri- 
coUles,  the  Large  Round  Worm  [Ascaris]  ; 
Oxyuris  vermiculaTis  [Oxyuris],  the  Small 
Threadworm,  Sderostoma,  or  ATwhyloslovia 
duodenale  {Sclerostoma]  ;  Tcenia  solium,  T. 
mediocanellata,  and  Bothriocephalus  latus  [Tape- 
worm]. 

B.  As  adj. :  Pertaining  or  relating  to  worms ; 
produced  by  worms  :  as,  v}orm  fever, 

worm-bark,  5.    [Surinau-bark.] 

worm-burrow,  a. 

Geol. :  [Scolite]. 

worm-cast,  s.  A  small  intestine-shaped 
mass  of  earth  voided,  often  on  the  surface  of 
the  ground,  by  the  earthworm  after  all  the 
digestible  matter  has  been  extracted  from  it. 

*  worm-eat,  v.t.  To  gnaw  or  perforate, 
as  worms  do ;  hence,  to  impair  by  a  slow,  in- 
sidious process. 

"Leave  off  these  ranitlei  which  uorm-eat  your 
bi&ia.'-~Jarvia  :  Don  QuixoU,  pt  ii.,  bk.  It.,  ch.  x. 

*  worm-eat,  a.  Worm-eaten,  old,  worth- 
less. 

"  Warm^at  storicB  of  old  time*.' 

Sp.  ffaU  :  Batires,  L  t 

worm-eaten,  *  worme-eaten,  a. 

1.  Lit. :  Gnawed  by  wonns  ;  having  a  num- 
ber of  internal  cavities  made  by  worms. 

"  Almondea  aeemyiig dria  without  »nd  i»ou7-mt-eaUn 
within."— Ooldsn  Ooka,  let,  iv. 

•2.  Fig.:  Old,  worn-out,  worthless. 

"Thingi  among  the  Greek*,  which  antiquity  hud 
worn  out  of  knowledge,  were  called  ogygia,  which  we 
call  Morm-eaten,  or  of  defaced  da,te."—Jiateigh :  Hut. 
of  the  World. 

*  worm-eatenness,  «.  The  quality  or 
state  of  being  worm-eaten  ;  rottenness. 

worm-fence,  ».  A  zigzag  fence  made  by 
placing  the  ends  of  the  rails  upon  each  other ; 
sometimes  called  a  snake-fence. 

worm -fever,  s.  A  popular  name  for  in- 
fimtile  remittent  fever. 

worm-gear,  s. 

Mach. :  A  combination  consisting  of  an  end- 
less screw  and  spirally-toothed  wheel ;  used 
for  transmitting  rotary  motion  from  one  shaft 
to  another,  placed  at  right  angles  to  it. 


worm-grass,  «. 

Botany : 

1.  The  genus  Spigelia  (q.v.),  specially  S. 
marilandica,  a  native  of  tha  Southern  States. 
Its  root  (Pink  Rout)  is  purgative,  narcotic,  and 
poisonous,  and  is  used  as  a  vermifuge. 

2.  Sedumalbum,a.  stonecrop  with  the  flower- 
less  stems  prostrate,  the  flowering  one,  which 
is  six  or  ten  inches  long,  erect,  the  flowers  in 
cymes,  white. 

worm-hole,  $,     A  hole  made  by  the 

gnawing  of  a  worm. 

"  Pick'd  from  the  uwm'hotei  of  long-vanish'd  days." 
Siiakesp. :  Benry  V.,  ii.  4. 

worm-like,  a.  Eesembling  a  worm ; 
vermicular,  spiraL 

worm-oil,  s.  An  oil  obtained  from  the 
seeds  of  CheTwpodium  antlidminticum.  It  is  a 
powerful  anthelmintic 

worm-powder,  s.  A  powder  used  for 
expelling  worms  from  the  intestinal  canal,  or 
otlier  cavities  of  the  body. 

worm-safe,  s.  An  apparatus  to  enable 
the  specific  giavity  of  spirits  to  be  ascer- 
tained, as  they  flow  from  the  still,  without 
withdrawing  any  portion  thereof. 

worm-shaped,  a.    Vermicular  (q.T.)L 
Worm-shaped  caterpillars :  [Vermiformks]. 

worm-Shell,  s. 

Zool. :  Any  species  of  the  genus  Vermetus, 
so  called  from  their  long,  twisted  shape. 

worm-tea,  5.  A  decoction  of  some  plant, 
generally  a  bitter  plant,  used  as  an  anthel- 
mintic. 

worm-track,  s. 

Geol.  &  Palccont. :  [Helminthite,  Lithich- 
nozoa]. 

worm-wheel,  s. 

Mach.  :  A  wheel  which  gears  with  an  end- 
less screw  or  worm,  either  receiving  or  im- 
parting motion. 

worms -meat,  ^  wormes-meate,  s. 

Dead  flesh ;  carrion. 

"  How  in  a  bit  of  wormei-meate  canst  thou  raigne  T  " 
Davia :  Miuei  Sacrifiea,  p.  Ii. 

worm,  v.i.  &  t.    [Worm,  s.] 

A.  Intransitive : 

I,  To  advance  by  wriggling, 

"  And  worming  all  ahout  his  soul  they  clung." 
0.  Fletcher :  Chriti's  Triumph. 

*  2.  To  work  slowly,  gradually,  and  secretly. 

"  Sly,  sneaking,  worming  souls." 

Ltoffd:  Charity. 

U"  In  this  sense  often  used  reflexively  to 
signify  a  slow,  insidious,  or  insinuating  pro- 
gress :  as,  To  worm  one's  self  into  favour. 

B,  Transitive: 

L  Ordinary  Language : 

*  1,  To  free  from  worms. 

"  The  weeding  and  toorming  of  every  bed."— JflUon. 
(Latham.  J 

*  2.  To  effect  by  slow,  insidious,  or  stealthy 
means ;  specifically,  to  extract,  remove,  or 
expel,  or  the  like,  by  underhand  means  con- 
tinued perseveringly.  (Generally  with  from 
or  out.) 

"  They  find  themselves  vormtd  out  of  all  power  by 
a  new  spawn  of  independenta. " — Swift. 

3.  To  cut  the  vermicular  ligament  from 
under  the  tongue  of.  [Worm,  A.  I.  2.  (4)  (/).] 

"  Every  one  that  keepeth  a  dog  should  have  him 
teormed.  —JUoHimer :  Huibandry. 

4.  To  remove  the  charge,  &lc.,  from,  as  from 
a  gun,  cannon,  &c.,  by  means  of  a  worm. 
[Worm,  s.,  A.  I.  2  (4)  (d).] 

II,  ]>}aut. :  To  wind  rope,  yarn,  or  other  ma- 
terial, spirally  round,  between  the  strands  of, 
as  of  a  cable  ;  or  to  wind  with  spun  yarn,  as 
a  smaller  rope ;  an  operation  performed  for 
the  purpose  of  rendering  the  surface  smooth 
for  parcelling  and  serving. 

wormed,  a.  [Eng.  worm;  -«f.]  Bored  or 
penetrated  by  worms  ;  worm-eaten. 

wor'-mi-a,  «.  [Named  after  Olaus  Wormius, 
M.D.,  a  Danish  philosopher  and  naturalist 
(1588-1654).] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Dilleneas.  Trees  with 
large  thick  leaves,  entire  or  toothed,  and  ra- 
cemes of  yellow  or  white  flowers.  Known 
8pe(;ies  eight,  ranging  from  Madagascar  to 
Australia.  The  nuts  of  Wormia  triquetra,  a 
Ceylonese  tree,  yield  an  oil. 


wor'-mi-an,  a.    [Wormia.]    Of,  pertaiuiaf 

to,  or  discovered  by  Wormius. 

wormian-boues,  s.  pL 

Anat. :  [Triquetra]. 

w6rmi'-mg,  s.     [Eng.  worm;  ■ing.'\ 

1.  Naut. :  Filling  up  tlie  spaces  between  th* 
strands  of  rope  \\ith  spun-yarn  ;  the  material 
used  in  the  opeiation.    [Worm,  v.,  II.] 

2.  The  turning  of  the  thread  on  the  barrel 
of  a  wood -screw. 

worming-pot, «. 

Pottery:  A  pot  for  the  ornamentation  of 
pottery  in  the  lathe,  by  the  exudation  ct 
colour  upon  the  ware  as  it  rotates. 

•  worm'-ish,  u.  (Eng.  worm;  -ish.]  Wona* 
like. 

"  In  such  arshadow,  or  rather  pit  of  darkness,  tte 
wormish  mankind  lives."— iSicfnei/;  Arcadia,  p.  484, 

*  worm'-liag,  s.  [Eng.  worm,  s. ;  dimin.  snffi, 
-lijig.]  A  diminutive  from  worm  ;  a  little 
worm  :  hence,  a  weak,  mean,  despicable  crea^ 
ture. 

"  A  dusty  womUing!  dost  thou  strive  and  stanA 
With  heaven's  high  Monarch?" 

Sylvester :  Da  Oartat;  The  fmpostartk 

worm' -seed,  s.    [Eng.  worm,  and  seed.} 

Boi.  <&  Comm. :  A  name  applied  to  variom 
plants,  the  seeds  of  which  ai'e  considered  4i» 
be  anthelmintic,  spec. : 

1.  Artemisia  -nutritima,  a  composite  with 
the  leaves  white  and  cottony  beneath,  tho 
flower-heads  cottony.  It  grows  in  Britain,  tm 
India,  &c.  The  heads  are  used  in  India  aa 
anthelmintics,  deobstruents,  and  stomachta 
tonics.  Poultices  made  from  them  are  aiipliei 
to  relieve  the  pain  caused  by  tlie  stings  9t 
insects. 

2.  Artemisa  Santonica,  a  Siberian  speelM 
which  furnishes  Santonin  (q.T.). 

3.  Artemisia  Vahliana.  The  flower  heads  of 
A.  judaiiXL  and  other  Artemisias  are  similariy 
used. 

4.  Amhrina  anthelmintica :  [Aubrina]. 

5.  Erysimum  cheiranthoid£s :  [Erysimum], 

6.  Spigelia  m^Hlandica  and  S.  Antli*lmtSiBt> 
[PiNK-ROOT,  Worm-grass.] 

^  Spanish  Wormseed  is  Halogeton  tamariat^ 
folium,  a  chenopod. 

wormseed-oil,  s. 

Chem. :  A  pale  yellow  oil,  obtained  by  dl»> 
tilling  wormseed  with  water.  It  has  a  pun- 
gent odour,  an  aromatic,  burning  taste,  sp.  gn 
0"930,  is  slightly  soluble  in  water,  very  eolabto 
in  alcohol  and  ether,  and  boils  at  110°.  Ia 
contact  with  air,  it  tliickens  and  darkens  in 
colour,  and,  when  heated  with  strong  nitiio 
acid,  is  converted  into  a  resin. 

wormseed    treacle  -  mustard*    & 

[Erysimum.] 

worm' -ill,  s.  [Probably  a  corruption  of  worn- 
-UL]  A  sore  or  tumour  on  the  backs  of  cattto 
caused  by  the  larva  of  an  insect  which  puno 
tures  the  skin  and  deposits  its  eggs.  Called 
also  Warble,  Worual,  or  WorniL 

worm'-wood,  *  werm-ode,  *  woum»- 
wood,  5.  [A.S.  wermdd;  cogn.  with  Daik 
wermoet ;  Ger.  wermuth  ;  O.  H.  Ger.  weram6t9f 
•weriniuota,  wermuota ;  M.  H.  Ger.  wermuot^ 
The  modern  form  of  the  word  is  doubly  coi^ 
rupt,  as  there  is  no  connection  with  either 
worm  or  wood.  The  true  division  of  the  A.& 
wermdd  is  wer  -  mod. 
"The  compound  u'cr- 
rn/id  unquestionably 
means  ware -mood,  or 
'  mind  -  preserver,'  and 
points  tack  to  some 
primitive  belief  as  to 
the  c^rati^'e  pioperties 
of  the  plant  in  mental 
afi'ections."(6'A-ect(.)The 
change  in  the  form  of 
the  word  was  probably 
influenced  by  the  fact  i 
that  the  plant  was  used 
as  a  remedy  for  worms  ' 
in  the  intestines.] 

I.  Literally : 

1.  Bot. :  The  genus 
Artemisia;  specif.,  A. 
Abslnthiujn.  The  stem  is  one  to  three  feel 
high,  grooved,  and  angled ;  the  leaves  silkf^ 
on   both    sides,   twice  or   thrice    pinnatitid« 
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boil.  Ii6^:  pout,  jowl;  cat,  9eU,  chorus,  ghia,  bei»?h;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a?;  expect,  Xenophon,  eyist.   ph  =  t 
_sion  =  siifln; -tion, -sion  =  zhim.   -cioua, -tious, -Bioufl  =  shuB.   -ble, -die,  iic.  =  b^l,  deL 
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dotted;  the  yellow  flowers  In  racemes,  the 
heads  drooping,  silky,  the  outer  flowers  fer- 
tile. It  in  a  native  of  Nni-th  Aiiionca,  Enrupe, 
ttiiil  the  Nnrlhuf  Atnca.  It  is  ii  piiweilul 
Utter  stunwcliic  and  louic,  useful  in  atomc 
dvspep^ia,  and  io  flavor  driuks.  It  is  alsi)  ;tii 
authf-miutic.  [Absinth,  Absintkin.]  The 
wdimwoodof  cnuiiiieixe  is  derived  fnim  this 
species  and  A.  chiueusis.  The  genus  Artemisia 
is  a  veiy  lar^e  one,  especially  in  the  dry 
regions  of  the  n^rthcin  hemisphere.  Abmit 
foity  speejes  are  found  in  the  United  States. 
The  qualities  of  wurmwuod  aie  somewliat 
uniformly  present  in  them  all.  Some  ot  the 
species,  particularly  A.  ylacialts  and  A.  mutel- 
Una,  are  used  in  the  manufacture  of  Absinthe. 

2.  Entom. :  A  British  Night-moth,  (hicullia 
a^sinthii,  gray  with  black  spots.  The  cater- 
pillar feeds  on  wormwood,  Artemisia  Absin- 
thium.  Rare,  and  fouud  chieQy  in  Devon  and 
Cornwall, 

IL  Fig. :  Used  as  an  emblem  of  l-itternesa. 

"  Weed  thii  vormwod  from  your  frnltfuT  '■-^in." 
Sh'iker^,  :  lAtve'i  Labour's  Lost,  7.  3. 

If orm'-j?,  *  worm-ie,  a.  [Bng.  worm,  s. ;  -y.} 
1.  Containing  a  worm  or  worms ;  abounding 
with  worms. 

"  Under  covert  of  the  woimj/  groimd."* 

W'ovdtuortli :  Excursion,  bk.  111. 

•2.  Earthly,  grovelling,  worldly. 

"A  Just  contempt  of  sordid  and  wnrmy  affections." 
^Bp.  ReynoldM:  On  ths  PoMiom,  ch,  xxxvii. 

*  3.  Associated  with  worms  or  the  grave ; 
grave-like. 

"  A  weary,  XBonny  darknees." 

E.  B.  Browning.    {AnnandaZt.) 

VOm,  pa.  par.  &  a.     [Weab,  v.] 

A.  As  pa.  3>ar. :  (See  the  verb), 

B,  As  adjective : 

1.  Damaged  or  injured  by  wear. 

2.  Wearied,  exhausted, 
worn-out,  a. 

1.  Quite  consumed,  destroyed,  or  much  in- 
lured  by  wear. 

"  Those  hangings  with  their  worn-out  graces," 

Cowper :  JJutual  Forbearance. 

2.  Exhausted,  wearied. 

*  3.  Past,  gone. 

"  This  pattern  of  the  loom-out  age." 

Shakesp, :  Rape  of  Lucrece,  1,860. 

Wor'-nal«  wor'-nil,  s.  [Etym.  doubtful.] 
The  same  as  Wormul  (q.v.). 

w6r'-rie-c6\ir,  s.  [Mid.  Eng.  warien,  warrie, 
itiorrie  =■  to  curse,  and  cow  (leel.  Icuga  =  to 
frighten)  =  a  hobgoblin.]  A  hobgoblin,  a 
bugbear,  a  scarecrow,  a  devil.    (Scotch.) 

"  Wha  was  to  hae  keepit  awa  the  worriecow,  I  trow 
—ay,  and  tlie  elves  and  gyre-cai'liugs  fi'ae  the  bunu^ 
bairn,  griicebe  wi'  it!"— A'c(*«;  QuyJIannering,  ch.  in. 

w6r'-ri-er,  s.  [Eng.  worry,  v. ;  -cr.]  One  who 
worries,  harasses,  or  annoys. 

"  Mure  material  and  coarser  sort  of  dGemona  con- 
ceived tlie  worrier  of  aoMla." —Spenser  :  On  Prodigies, 
p.  229  U665}. 

* wor'-ri-ment,  s.  [Eng.  worry;  -ment.] 
Trouble,  anxiety,  worry. 

*  wor'-ri-some,  a.  [Eng.  worry;  -some.] 
Causing  trouble,  anxiety,  or  worry.    (Prov.) 

"  Cuine  in  at  once  with  that  worrisome  cough  of 
yours."— A  £>.  Ulackmore:  Lorna  Doom.  ch.  xlv. 

WOr'-rit,  v.t.  or  i.  [A  corrupt,  of  worry  (q.v.).] 
To  worry,  to  vex,  to  harass,  to  annoy. 
(Golloq.) 

wor'-rit,  s.  [Worrit,  v.]  Worry,  anxiety, 
trouble.    (Colloq.) 

wor'-ry,  •  wer-ew,  *  wer-reye,  *  wir- 
ry,  *  wir-i-en,  *  wlr-wen,  *  wor-o- 
iven,  *  MffY^-'wyik,  v.t.  &  i.  [A.S.  wyrgan, 
in  comp.  dwyrgaii=to  harm;  cogn.  with 
Dut.  worgen  —  to  strangle,  whence  worg  = 
quinsy  ;  O.  Fries,  wergia,  wrigia  —  to  strangle ; 
O.  H.  Ger.  vmrgan  =  to  strangle,  to  suffocate, 
to  choke ;  Ger.  wiirgen.  From  the  same  root  as 
Mid.  Eng.  warien  =  to  curse;  A.S.  wergiaiiy 
toergan.] 
A,  Transitive  : 

1.  To  seize  by  the  throat  with  the  teeth  ;  to 
tear  with  the  teeth,  as  dogs  when  fighting  ;  to 
strangle ;  to  choke ;  to  lacerate ;  to  injure 
badly  or  kill  by  repeated  biting,  shaking,  and 
the  like. 

"  111  mote  he  thrive  t  and  may  bis  bogges  .  .  . 
Be  ever  worried  by  our  doggea  I " 

Browne:  Shephvartti  Pipe,  eel,  liL 

2,  To  tease  ;  to  trouble ;  to  harass  with  im- 


portunity or  with  care  and  anxiety ;  to  bother, 
to  vex,  to  persecute. 

"  Witness  wheu  I  was  wnrrted  with  thy  peals." 
JUilton  :  Samson  Agoniates,  90*. 

3.  To  fatigue ;  to  harass  with  labour ;  to 
wear  out. 
B,  Intransitive : 

1.  To  be  engaged  in  tearing  and  mangling 
with  ths  teeth  ;  to  fight,  as  dogs. 

2.  To  be  unduly  anxious  or  troubled  ;  to  be 
in  a  state  of  solicitude,  anxiety,  disquietude,  or 
pain  ;  to  make  one's  self  anxious  or  harassed ; 
to  fret. 

3.  To  be  suffocated  by  something  stopping 
the  windpipe ;  to  choko.    (Scotcli.) 

xvor'-rf,  s.    [Worry,  v.] 

1.  The  act  of  worrying  or  tearing  with  the 
teeth  ;  the  act  of  lacerating  or  killing  by 
biting, 

2.  Perplexity,  trouble,  anxiety,  solicitude ; 
harassing  turmoil :  as,  the  cares  and  Wi-mes 
of  life. 

wor'-r^-iug,  2»'.  par.  or  o.    [Worry,  v.) 

wor'-ry'-ing-ly',  adv.  [Bng.  worrying;  -ly.] 
In  a  worrying  manner  ;  so  as  toworry,  harass, 
tease,  or  annoy. 

worse,  •  wers  (adv.),  *  wors  (adv.),  *wiirs 
(adv.),  "werse  (a.),  *  wurse  (a.),  a.,  adv. 
&  s.  [A.S.  wgrs  (adv.),  wyrsa,  wirsa  (a.); 
cogn.  with  O.H.  wlrs  (adv.),  lyirsa  (a.) ;  O. 
Fries,  wirsa,  wersa  (a.);  Icel.  verr  (adv.), 
verri  (a.);  Dan.  vcerre  (a.);  Sw.  vdrre  (a.); 
M.  H.  Ger.  wirs  (adv.),  wirser  (a.)  ;  Goth. 
wairs  (iidv.),  wairsiza  (a.).  We  also  find 
Mid.  Eng.  werre,  worre,  Scandinavian  forms 
due  to  assimilation.  Worse  is  from  the  same 
root  as  war.  The  3  is  part  of  the  root,  and 
worse  does  duty  for  worser,  which  was  in 
actual  use  in  the  sixteenth  century,  and  is 
still  used  by  the  vulgar ;  similarly,  worst 
(q.v.)  is  short  for  worsest.] 
A.  As  adjective  : 

1.  Bad  or  ill  in  a  comparative  degree ;  more 
bad  or  evil ;  more  depraved  or  coirupt. 

"  Evil  men  and  seducers  shall  wax  worse  and  worse," 
— 2  Timothy  iii.  13. 

2.  Having  good  qualities  in  a  less  degree  ; 
of  less  value,  inferior ;  less  perfect,  less  good. 
(Applied  to  moral,  physical,  or  acquired 
qualities.) 

"The  commodity  of  the  distant  country  is  of  a 
worse  quality  than  that  of  the  near  OTie."Smith: 
Wealth  of  Nation*,  bk.  iv.,  ch,  viii. 

3.  More  unwell,  more  sick  ;  in  a  poorer  state 
of  health. 


4.  In  a  less  favourable  position ,  or  state ; 
more  ill  off. 

"They  were  no  worse 
Than  they  are  now."       Shakesp. :  Tempest,  11. 1. 

B,  As  adverb : 

1.  In  a  manner  or  degree  more  evil  or  bad. 

"  We  will  deal  worse  with  thee  than  with  them." — 
Genesis  xix.  9. 

2.  In  a  lower  or  inferior  degree  ;  less  well. 
"The  English  women  of  that  generation  were  de" 

cidedly  worse  educated  than  they  h;ive  been  at  any 
other  time." —Macaulai/  :  Hist.  EJig.,  ch.  iii. 

3.  With  notions  of  evil  =  in  a  greater  man- 
ner or  degree ;  more. 

"  I'll  startle  you  worse  than  the  sacrlng-bell." 

Shakesp.  :  Benry  VIII.,  liL  2. 

C.  As  substantive : 

1.  With  the :  Loss,  disadvantage,  defeat ; 
inferior  state  or  condition. 

"  The  situation  of  the  Quaker  differed  from  that  of 
other  dissenters,  and  differed  for  the  worse."~Mac- 
avlay  :  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xL 

2.  Some  person  or  thing  less  good  or  de- 
sirable. 

"  There  will  a  worse  come  in  his  place." 

Shakesp. :  Julius  Caesar,  111,  a. 

%  (1)  To  go  to  the  worse :  To  be  defeated  ;  to 
get  the  worst. 

*  (2)  To  put  to  the  worse :  To  defeat,  to  dis- 
comfort, to  worst. 

"They  were  put  to  the  worse  before  laraeL" — 
1  Chronicles  xix,  19. 

*  worse,  v.t.    [Worse,  o.]    To  discomfit;  to 
put  to  disadvantage  ;  to  worst, 

"  Perhaps  more  valid  arras  .  .  . 
May  serve  to  better  us,  and  worse  our  foes." 

Afilton :  P.  L..  vl.  «0. 

*  wors'-en,  v.t.  &  i.    [Eng.  worse;  -en.] 

A.  Transitive: 
1.  To  worse  ;  to  make  worse. 
"It  worsens  and  slugs  the  most  learned.  "—JfiHon." 
0/  Jieformation  in  England,  bk.  L 


2.  To  obtain  advflntnge  af  or  over ;  to  worst 
(Southey.) 
B.  Intrnns. :  To  deteriorate  fq.v.). 

"But  ni  a  lii'liig  cried  it  worsened.' —OladiUtne s 
Jitventua  Jinndi,  ch.  viL 

*  wors'-en-ing,  «.    [Worsen.]    Tho  act  or 
state  of 'growing  worso. 

"  The  ten  op  twelve  years  ?iiice  tho  rnrHTiu  huA  hpsn 
time  enoiu;b  for  niuub  worse iiiiij/."-  <>.  Eliot.  {Anvaru 
dale.) 

WOrs'-er,  a.  or  adv.      [Worse,  a.]      Worse. 
(It  is  not  now  used  except  in  vulj^ar  speech.) 

*  woi'O'-er-ness,  *  wors-er-ncsso,  ». 

[Eng.  worser;  -ness.]  The  state  or  qnaliLy  of 
being  worse. 

"  la  heats  and  colds  extremities  Is  tf(H-»*!nn"ise  Id 
neither." 

Warner:  Albion's  England,  bk.  xiii.,  ch.  78. 

wor'-ship,  *  wir-schip,  *  wor-shyppe,  ». 

[Short  for  lom'thship;  A. a.  iveordhscipe,  wyrdh- 
seipe  =  honour,  from  weordh,  'H;»rti/t=  worthy, 
honourable,  and  suff.  -scipe  (=  Eng.  -ship).] 

*  1.  Tlie  quality  or  state  of  being  worthy  ; 
excellence  of  character  ;  dignity,  worth, 
worthiness. 

"  That  Kood  man  of  worship,  Anthony  WoodvillB." 
&haJcei<p. :  Jiichard  Hi.,  i.  L 

*2.  Honour. 


"  For  Solomon  saytb :   It  is  a  cres  worship  to  a  man 
to  kepe  him  fro  noise  aud  strif,"— C 
J/elibeus. 


—Oiaucer :   Tale  of 


*3.  Reverence,  honour,  respect. 
"Then  shalt  thou  have  worship  iu  the  presonce  ot 
them  that  sib  at  meat  with  t\iee."~Luke  xiv.  lo. 

4.  A  title  of  respect  or  honour,  used  in  ad- 
dressing certain  magistrates,  and  otliers  of 
rank  and  station.  (Sometimes  used  ironically.) 

"If  he  had  done  or  said  anything  amiss,  liedeeired 
their  worships  to  think  it  whs  bis  Inhrmity."— MuAesp.  .- 
JiUiue  Caisar,  I.  % 

*  5.  Honour,  celebration. 
"The  images,  wliiche  the  aenatours  of  olde  tyin« 

hadcle   areyd    in    worshuppe    of    theyr    victoriea."— 
Fabyan:  Chronycle,  ch,  Ixix. 

6.  The  act  of  performing  devotional  acfs  in 
honour  of;  especially,  the  act  of  pnying  divine 
honours  to  the  Supreme  Being  ;  tlie  reverence 
and  homage  paid  to  him  in  religious  exercises, 
consisting  in  adoration,  coufession,  prayer, 
thanksgiving,  and  the  like. 

"  If  the  worship  of  God  he  a  duty  of  religion,  publle 
worship  is  a  necessary  institution. " — I'aley  :  Moral 
Philosophy,  bk.  v.,  §  4. 

7.  Obsequious  or  submissive  respect ;  un- 
bounded admiration;  loving  or  admiring  de- 
votion ;  as,  hero-worsAij). 

*  worship -worthy,  a.  Worthy  or  de- 
serving of  honour  or  respect ;  worshipful. 

"Then  were  the  wisest  of  the  people  worship- 
worthy."— Hackluyt:  Voyages,  L  128. 

wor'-ship,    *  worth -schip-en,    *  wor- 
schip,   *  wor-shep-en,    *  wor-schipOi. 
*wor-shyp,    *wor-shyppe,   v.t.   &  i. 
[Worship,  s.J 
A.  Transitive : 

*  1.  To  pay  honour  to ;  to  honour.  (Seo 
extract  under  A.  2.) 

2.  To  treat  or  regard  with  reverence,  re- 
spect, or  admiration. 

"A  phrase  in  one  of  our  occasional  Services,  'with 
my  body  1  thee  worship,'  has  perplexed  aud  8omotinie» 
oft'endeu  those  who  were  unacquainted  with  the  early 
uses  of  the  word,  and  thus  with  the  intention  of  the 
actuid  framers  of  ttiat  Seiviee.  Clearly  in  our  muderni 
sense  of  'worship,'  tliis  language  would  be  inadmis- 
sible. But  'worship'  or  '  wurtLiHhii>'  meant  'honuur' 
iu  our  early  English,  and  'to  worship'  to  liunuur. 
this  meaning  of  worship' still  ver^f  hariiiIesH]>  ijur- 
viving  iu  '  worshipful,'  and  In  the  title  of  '  your  witr- 
ahip'  addressed  to  the  magistrate  on  tlie  bench,  tio 
little  was  it  reatralued  ofold  to  the  honour  wliich 
man  is  bound  to  pay  to  God,  that  it  Is  eniployed  liy 
Wycliffe  to  express  the  honour  which  God  will  rentier 
to  bis  faithful  servants  and  friends.  Thus  uur  I.urd'» 
declaration,  '  If  any  man  serve  Me,  him  -will  my 
Father  honour,"  in  wycliffe's  translation  read»  thu.% 
'If  any  man  serve  Ue,  my  Father  shall  uK>rsAi/>  him.' 
— Trench :  Englith  Past  &  Present,  leet.  vil. 

3.  To  pay  divine  honours  to ;  to  adore  ;  to 
reverence  with  supreme  respect  and  vcm  ra- 
tion ;  to  perform  religions  service  to. 

"  They  went  aud  served  other  gods,  and  worslUppetA 
them." — DeuUironomy  xxix,  20, 

4.  To  love  or  admire  inordinately ;  to  de- 
vote one's  self  to;  to  idolize,  to  adore;  to 
treat  as  divine. 

"  With  bended  kneea  I  daily  woriktp  her." 

Carew.    iTodd.) 

H,  Intransitive: 

1.  To  love  or  admire  a  person  inordinately. 

"  I  have  loved,  and  waited,  and  worBliipped  in  silence.* 
Long/eltow  :  MUes  Standish,  ill. 

2.  To  perform  acts  of  worship  or  adoration  J 
to  perform  religious  services. 


I&te,  nit»  fkre,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  carnal,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot» 
or,  wore,  wpu;  work,  who,  son ;  mute,  cub,  ciire.  qnite.  cur,  rule,  full ;  try,  Syrian,    se,  oe  =  e ;  ey  =  a ;  qu  =  kw. 
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•  wor-ship-ar-bil'-i-ty,  s.  fEng.  worship- 
aJHe;  -ity.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being 
worthy  to  he  worshipped  ;  the  capability  of 
boiiig  worshipped,    (Coleridge,) 

•  w6r'-ship-a-ble,  a.  [Eng.  luorship;  -able.] 
Ciipabla  or  worthy  of  being  worshipped. 

•  wor'-ship-er,  a.    ["WoRseippER.] 

iror'-shJp-ful,  *wor'-sh5[p~f&li,  'wur- 
ehlp-full,  a.    [Eng.  worship;  -full.] 

1.  Claiming  respect ;  worthy  of  honour  from 
Its  character  or  dignity  ;  honourable. 

"WliHti  thoa  slialt  be  desired  to  any  wurthlnfaU 
■eat  —Udta:  Lulce  xiv. 

2.  A  term  of  respect  specially  applied  to 
magistrates  and  corporate  bodies.  (Some- 
■fciines  a  term  of  ironical  respect.) 

•  wor'-shiCp-fiil-l^,  •  woor-ship-ful-lyo- 

«.    (Eng.  womkipM;  -ly.]     In  a  worshipful 
manner;  respectfully,  honourably. 

"  AntXaae  how  wnor8hipfuUj/ey\e  shall  bee  broaKht* 
♦o  churche.  —Sir  T.  More  :  IVorket,  p.  79. 

•wor'-ship-ful-ness,  s.  [Eng.  worshipful: 
-ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  wor- 
shipful. 

•wor'-ship-less,  a.  [Eng.  worship;  -less.] 
Destitute  of  worshippers. 

"  How  Ion?  by  tymiits  slian  thy  land  be  trod  t 
How  loug  Thy  temple  toorshipless,  O  God  !" 

Byron  :  On  Jordan's  BanJtM. 

wor'-ship-per,  •  wor-ship-er,  *  wor- 
sclilp-er,  *  wor-sliyp-per,  s.  [Eng. 
worship,  V. ;  -er.]  One  who  worships  ;  one 
who  pays  divine  honours  to  any  being ;  one 
who  adores. 

"  I,  so  long 
A«w«AipjOCT'of  Nature,  hither  ciiine." 

^7ord8worth:  Tintern  Abbey. 

T  A  small  sect,  calling  themselves  "Wor- 
Bhipi)ers  of  God,"  appeared  for  the  first  time 
in  the  Registrar-General's  returns  for  the 
year  1880. 

worst,  *werst  (atZv.),  *werste,  *worste 
(a.),  a.,  adv.,  &  s.  [A.S.  luyrst  (adv.);  wyrsta 
(a.),  a  contraction  of  wyrsesta,  wyrresta ; 
cogn.  with  O.  Sax.  wirsista  (a.)  ;  Icel.  verst 
(adv.);  verstr  (a.);  Dan.  vcerst;  Sw.  vdrst ; 
O.  H.  Ger.  wHsist,  wrisest,  wrist.  Worst  is 
thus  for  worsest.]  [Worse,] 
At  As  adjective : 

1.  Bad  in  the  highest  degree,  morally  or 
physically. 

'•  Thou  hadst  not  been  bom  the  worst  of  men," 
Shakeap.  :  Timon,  iv.  8. 

2.  Of  the  least  value  or  worth;  most  inferior. 
S.  As  adverb : 

1.  In  the  most  inferior  manner  or  degree; 
worse  than  all  others. 

2.  Most  or  least,  according  to  the  sense 
expressed  by  the  verb. 

"  When  thou  didst  hate  him  worst" 

Shakesp. :  Julius  Ccesar,  iv,  S. 

C.  As  subst. :  That  which  is  most  evil  or 
bad ;  the  most  inferior,  evil,  severe,  aggra- 
Tated,  or  calamitous  state  or  condition. 
{Usually  with  the.) 

"  So  shall  I  tast«  the  UKtrtt  of  fortune's  might." 

Shakesp.  :  Sonnet  90. 

^  *(])  AtthewoTst:  In  the  most  evil  state  ; 
at  the  greatest  disadvantage. 

**  Thou  hast  me,  if  thoa  hast  me,  at  The  toorst.* 

Shakesp.  :  ffenry  K,  t.  2. 

fZ)  To  do  one's  worst :  To  do  the  greatest 
harm  or  injury  in  one's  power. 

•(3)  To  put  to  the  worst:  To  inflict  defeat 
on ;  to  discomfit,  to  worst. 

Vorst^  v.t.  &i.    [A.S.  wyrsian,  with  excrescent 
t,  asm  amongst,  whilst,  &g.] 

A.  Trans. :  To  get  the  advantage  or  the 
better  of  in  contest;  to  defeat,  to  discomfit, 
to  overthrow. 

"A  conflict  In  which  they  are  pretty  sure  to  be 
%oorsted."—DaUy  Chronicle,  Sept.  7,  1S85. 

*  B.  Intrans. :  To  grow  or  become  worse  ; 
to  deteriorate. 

"Anne  haggard,  Mary  coarse,  every  face  in  the 
nsighboDrhooa  woreiing." — Jtiss  Atuten:  Persuasion, 

worst'-ed  (r  silent),  *  worst-ede,  *  wor- 

Stid,  *  WOS-ted,  s.  &  a.  [Named  after  the 
town  of  Worsted,  now  Worstead,  north  of  Nor- 
wich, in  Norfolk,  where  it  was  first  manufac- 
tured.] 

A.  As  subst. :  A  variety  of  woollen  yarn,  or 
thread,  spun  from  long  staple  wool,  which 
bas  been  combed,  and  which,  in  the  spinning, 


is  twisted  harder  than  ordinary.    It  is  knitted 
or  woven  into  stockings,  carpets,  dec. 

"Woollen  yam  and  worsted  are  prohibited  to  bo 
exported.  —Smith:  Wealth  of  Nations,  bk.  iv.,  ch.  viii. 
B.  As  adj. :   Consisting  of  worsted  ;  made 
of  worsted  yarn :  as,  worsted  stockings,  wor- 
sted work. 

wort  (1),  *worto  (1),  *wurte.  a.  fA.S. 
wyrt;  cogn.  with  O.  «ax.  wjuri;  O.  Dutworte; 
Icel.  urt  {iovvurt),  jurt ;  Dan,  wt;  Sw.  ort ; 
Ger.  wurz;  Goth,  waurts.  Closely  allied  to 
wart  and  root.  Wort  appears  in  a  number  of 
compounds,  of  which  it  forms  the  lost  ele- 
ment :  as,  iimgwort,  &c.]  [Orchard.] 
L  A  plant,  a  herb. 

"  ■fiv?,'?  1l'  *  ^^^^^  of  aortas  stille  be  lay, 
im  It  was  passed  undern  of  the  day." 

Chaucer :  0.  T.,  15,321 

•2.  A  plant  of  the  cabbage  kind. . 

3.  Vaccinvm  Myrtilhis.    Called  also  Worts. 

wort  (2),  *  worto  (2),  «.  [Prob.  only  a  par- 
ticular application  of  toort  (1),  meaning  an 
infusion  like  that  of  herbs  when  boiled  :  cogn. 
with  O.  Dut.  wort  =  wort ;  Low  Ger.  wcirt  ; 
loel.  virtr;  Norw.  vyrt,  vort;  Sw.  vort :  Ger. 
biervmrze  =  beer- wort.] 

Chem. :  The  saccharine  extract  obtained 
from  malt,  barley,  and  other  grain,  bv  mash- 
ing with  water.  It  is  a  complex  mixture  of 
saccharine  bodies,  some  existing  in  the  grain 
and  others  formed  in  the  process  of  brewing. 
It  varies  in  quality,  but  the  following  per- 
centage represents  the  average  composition 
of  brewer's  wort,  reckoned  on  the  dry  solid 
matter :  Maltose,  64  ;  dextrin,  16 ;  cane  and 
invert  sugars,  12;  albumen  and  mineral 
matters,  8. 

worth,  *wortlie,  *  worth-en,  v.i.  [A.S. 
weordhan^  wurdhan,  wyrdluin  (pa.t.  weardh, 
pi.  iw/'rrfon.)  =  to  become;  cogn.  with  Dut. 
warden  (pa.  t.  werd  ;  pa.  par.  gewordcn)  ;  Icel. 
verdha  (pa.  t.  vardh;  ]ia.  par.  ordhinn)  =  to  he- 
come,  to  happen,  to  come  to  pass  ;  Dan.  vorde  ; 
Sw.  varda ;  O.  H.  Ger.  werdan ;  Ger.  werden  ; 
Goth,  wairthan  (pa.t.  loarth  ;  pa.  par.  waur- 
thans) ;  Lat.  v&rto  =  to  turn.]  To  become; 
to  be. 

"  My  ioye  is  turned  into  strife. 
That  sober  I  shall  never  wortfte." 

Guwer. :  0  A.,  v. 

1  Now  only  used  in  the  phrases,  Woe 
worth  the  day .'  Woe  worth  the  man!  in  which 
the  verb  is  in  the  imperative  mood,  and  the 
noun  in  the  dative,  the  phrase  being  equivalent 
to  Woe  be  to  the  day,  &c. 

"  Woe  worth  the  chase,  woe  worth  the  day 
That  costs  thy  life,  my  gallaut  gray." 

Scott :  Lady  of  the  Lake,  i.  9. 

worth,  *worthe,   *wurth.  a.  &s.    [A.S. 

weordh,  wurdh  =  (a.)  honourable,  (s.)  value  ; 
cogn.  with  Dut  waard  (a.),  waarde  (s.) ;  Lat. 
verdhr  (a.),  verdh  (s.)  ;  Dan.  vcerd  (a.  &.  s.); 
Sw.  vdrd(a.),  vdrde(s.);  M.  H,  Ger.  wert(B..  & 
s.);  Ger.  werth  (a.  &  s.);  Goth,  wairths  (a.  & 
s.).     Allied  to  A.S.  warw  =  wares,  valuables.] 

A.  As  adjective : 

•  1.  Honourable,  estimable. 

"  The  more  that  a  mau  con,  the  more  worth  he  ys." 
Robert  of  Gloucester,  p.  364. 

*2.  Valuable,  precious. 

"  To  guard  athinff  not  ours  nor  worth  to  ns.' 

Shakesp.  :  Troilus  &  Cressida,  ii.  2. 

3.  Equal  in  value  to  ;  equal  in  price  to. 

"  A  score  of  good  ewes  may  be  worth  ten  pouudft"— 
Shakesp.  :  2  ffenry  IV.,  iii.  2. 

4.  Equal  in  possessions  to;  having  estate 
to  the  value  of;  possessing. 

"  To  ennoble  those 
That  scarce  some  two  days  since  were  worth  a  noble." 
Shakesp.  :  Ilichard  II!,,  i.  a, 

6.  Deserving,  in  a  good  or  bad  sense. 

"  To  reign  is  worth  ambition,  though  In  Hell," 
■     MUton :  P.  L.,  i.  262. 

B.  As  substantive : 

1.  That  quality  of  a  thing  which  makes  it 
valuable;  vahie ;  hence,  value  expressed  in 
a  standard,  as  money,  price,  rate.  Thus  the 
worth  of  commodities  is  usually  the  price 
which  they  will  fetch ;  but  the  price  is  not 
always  the  worth. 

"  I  should  have  lost  the  worth  of  it  in  gold." 

Shakesp.  ■  Cymbeline,  ii.  4. 

2.  That  which  one  is  worth ;  possessions, 
substance,  wealth. 

"  They  are  but  begi^nrs  that  can  connt  their  worth." 
Shakesp. :  Romeo  A  Juliet,  ii.  6. 

3.  Value  in  respect  of  moral  or  mental 
qualities;  desert,  merit,  worthiness,  excel- 
lence. 

'*  Worth  niakes  the  mnn,  aud  want  of  it  the  fellow." 
Pope :  Essay  on  Man,  iv.  202, 


4.  Importance,  valuable  qualities,  wortM- 
ness,  excellence.     (Applied  iio  things.) 
*'  A  batter  d  weed  of  small  worth  held." 
^  Shakesp.  :  Sonnet  2. 

*  worth'-fiil,  a.     [Eng.  worth,  ». ;  -full.]    Full 

of  worth ;  worthy. 

•  wor'-thi-less,   *  wor-thi-les,  a.    [Eng. 

worthy;  -less.]    Undeserving,  unwoithy. 

"  The  justice  that  so  his  promlsB  coinpliahetli 
For  his  word  s  sake  to  worthiless  desert.'" 

IVyat:  The  AutTtor. 

W©r'-thi-l3^,   •  wor-the-ly,    adv.      [Eng. 
worthy;  -ly.] 

1,  In  a  worthy  manner;  suitably ;  according 
to  deserts. 

"  Who  can  ...  to  tears  bewail  them  worthily.^ 

Surrey  :  Virgil ;  ^neid,  il. 

2.  Suitably,  excellently. 

"  TIiou  and  thy  meaner  fellows  your  last  service 
li\iX  worthily  perforin,"  SIuikLSp.  :  Tempest,  y, 

wor'-thi-neso,  •  wor-tUl-ncsse,  b.   [Eng, 

worthy;  -ness.] 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  worthy  or 
well  deserved ;  merit;  desert. 

"  The  prayers  which  our  Savionr  made  were,  for  hU 
own  worthiness,  accepted."— //ooiar  .•  Lccles.  Polity. 

2.  Excellence,  dignity,  virtue. 

"  He  is  a  good  one,  and  his  wni-thines$ 
Dues  challenge  much  rPS['cot," 

Shakesp. :  OtJiello,  II  L 

Worth'-itO,  s.     [After  the  Russian  mineralo- 
gist, Fried.  Worth  ;  sulT.  -ite  (3/m.).] 

Min, :  An  altered  variety  of  Fibrolite  (q.v.) 
found  near  St.  Petersburg. 

wdrth'-lecs,  a.    [Eng.  u'orth ;  -less.} 

1.  Having  or  being  of  no  worth  or  value  5 
valueless. 

"This  frail  and  worthless  tinnTi." 

Shakesp. :  Henry  Y.,  Iii.  flL 

2.  Having  no  value  of  character  or  virtue  ; 
having  no  dignity  or  excellence;  mean;  con- 
temptible. 

"The  most  M7or(7iress  persons  on  whom  he  has  con. 
ferred  great  benefits."— J/acaitia;/ .-  U\xt.  Eng.,  ch.  xx. 

3.  Having  no  merit  or  desert. 

"  Ye,  then,  my  works,  no  longer  vatn. 

And  worthless  deeui'd  by  me  ;" 

Cowper :  Ode  to  Mr.  John  Routt. 

*  i.  Futile,  vain,  idle. 

"  How  I  scorn  his  worthless  threats." 

Shiikesp. ;  'A  Henry  VI.,  1 1, 

•  5.  Unworthy  ;  not  deserving, 

"  A  peevish  sclioolboy.  worthless  of  such  honour." 
Shakesp. :  Julius  CcEsar,  v.  L 

*  w6rth'-less-ly»  adv.    [Eng.  worthless;  -luA 
In  a  worthless  manner. 

worth'-less-ness,  s.    [Eng.  worthless ;  -uess.l 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  worthless 
or  of  no  value;  want  or  absence  of  value  or 

worth  ;  want  of  useful  qualities. 

'"The  rottenness  of  the  bricks  and  the  worthleasneit 
of  the  itiOltb.r."~Daili/  Telegraph,  March  5,  1887. 

2,  Want  of  excellence  or  dignity. 

"  Justly  the  price  of  worthlessness  they  paid." 

Pope:  Homer;  Orfj/ssey  xxii.  451 

wor'-thy,  "  wor-thi,  *  wor-thie,  a.  &  •. 

[Icel.  veTdhugr=^  worthy  ;  A.S.  weordhig=isa 
estate,  a  farm.] 

A.  As  adjective: 

*  1.  Having  worth  or  value ;  valuable. 

i  "  No  worthier  than  the  dust." 

Shakesp. :  Julius  CcBsar,  ilL  t, 

2.  Valuable,  noble,  estimable. 

"  I  have  done  thee  worthy  service." 

Shakesp. :  Tempest,  L  % 

3.  Deserving  of  praise  ;  excellent. 

"  Endowed  with  worthy  qualities," 

Shakesp  :  Two  Gentlemen,  v.  4. 

4.  Deserving ;  such  as  merits ;  having 
equivalent  qualities  or  value,  in  a  good  as 
well  as  a  bad  sense.  Often  followed  by  o/ be- 
fore the  thing  deserved  or  compared  ;  some- 
times by  that,  sometimes  by  an  infinitive,  and 
sometimes  by  an  accusative. 

"  More  worthy  I  to  be  beloved  of  tlwa" 

Shakes}}.  :  Sonnet  160. 

*  5.  Well  deserved ;  in  a  good  as  well  as  in 
a  bad  sense. 

"  Dohig  worthy  vengeance  on  thyself." 

Shakesp. :  Ilichard  I  If.,  1.  2. 

*  6.  Well-founded ;  legitimate,  rightfW, 
justifiable. 

"  As  worthy  cause  I  have  to  fear," 

Shakesp. :  Othello,  ilL  8. 

*  7.  Fit;  suitable;  convenient;  proper j 
having  qualities  suited  to. 

"  It  is  more  worthy  to  leap  In  ourselves, 
TJian  tarry  till  they  push  us." 

Shakesp. :  Julius  Ccesar,  v.  t. 


boil,  boj^;  po^t,  J6^1;  cat,  9011,  chorus,  9hin,  benQh;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a§;  expect^  :^enophon,  exist.    -Ing; 
-cian,  -tlan  =  shan.    -tiou,  -sion  =  shun ;  -tion,  -§ion  =  zhun.    -cious,  -tious,  -sious  =  shus.    -ble»  -^e,  &c.  =  bel,  d^Ir 
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B.  -48  substantive : 

•  1.  Anything  of  worth  or  excellence. 

"  In  lier  fan-  cheek 
Where  aevenvl  worihiex  iii^ke  one  diRuity," 

Sliakenp.  :  Love's  Labour's  Lost,  iv.  3. 

2.  A  pei-son  of  eminent  worth  ;  a  jiei-son 
distinguished  for  useful  or  estimable  qualities. 
(Sonietiuies  used  ironically.) 

"  At  these  seasons  did  these  valiant  worf'ies  wjitch 
hliii  iii.aiidditl  still  cuiitiuuiiUy  assault  him.  "—«ii«- 
yan  ■  fUgrinit  ProgresM,  pt.  ii. 

3.  A  term  applied  humorously  or  colloqui- 
ally to  a  local  celebrity ;  a  character ;  an 
eccentric. 

^  The  Kim  Worthies :  [Nine,  %  (5)]. 

WOr'thy,  v.t.  [Worthy,  a.]  To  render 
worthy  ;  to  exalt  into  a  hero ;  to  aggrandise. 

"  He  coiij uiict  tripy'd  me  behind: 
And  put  uiiuii  liim  audi  a  deal  of  iiiiiii. 
That  worthied  hiun."  Shakesp. :  Lear  ii.  2. 

■  wost,  pr.  t.  of  V.    [Wit,  v.] 

•  wot,  •  wote,  v.t.  or  i.    [Wit,  v.]    To  know. 

"  And  now.  bretbreu,  I  w»t  that  through  iguorauce 
yedid  it.'—ActslU.  17. 

woud,  s.    [Weld  (l).J 

would  (I  silent),  pret.  of  v.    [Will,  v.] 

would-be,  a.  &  s. 

A,  As  adj. :  Wishing  to  be  or  appear ; 
vainly  pretending  to  he. 

"  A  would-be  aatirijit,  a  hired  bufToou." 

Byron :  Bngluh  BanU  &  Scotcii  Jtevieweri. 

*  B,  As  subst. :  A  vain  pretender;  one  who 
affects  or  wishes  to  appear  something  which 
he  is  not 

"  A  dozen  vioiUd-be't  of  the  moderti  day," 

Cowper:  Conversation  t\2. 

•  would' -iiig  {I  silent),  s.  [Eng.  would ;  -ivg.] 
Emotion  of  desire;  propension,  inclination, 
velleity. 

*'  As  well  as  to  continue  the  tnuldingt  of  the  aplrit." 
—JIatnmand, 

•  would'-ing-ness  (I  silent),  *.    [Eng.  would- 

ing';  -ness.]    Willingness,  desire,  inclinatiou. 

Wpulfe,    s       [For  etym.  and  def.  see  com- 
pound.] 
Woulfe's  bottle,  s. 

Chem. :  A  bottle  with  two  or  more  apertures, 
Intended  for  the  genei-ation  of  gases  or  for 
cleansing  the  same  by  allowing  them  to  pass 
through  certain  solutions  contained  in  the 
bottle.  The  apertures  are  fitted  with  per- 
forated corks  through  which  are  passed  glass 
tubes  arranged  in  the  manner  most  suitable 
for  the  particular  operation  to  which  the 
bottle  may  be  applied.  The  bottle  was  in- 
vented by  and  named  after  Peter  Woulfe, 
F.R.S.,  a  London  chemist,  who  died  in  1806., 

w6und«  *  wounde,  s.  [A.S.  wund,  cogn. 
with  Dut.  wond,  woiuie ;  Icel.  UTid  (for  vund); 
Dan.  vunde ;  O.  H.  Ger.  wunta  ;  Ger.  wunde 
=  a  wound,  n^Tui  =  wounded  ;  Goth,  wunds 
=  wounded.  Formed  from  the  pa.  par.  of 
the  strong  verb  signifying  "to  fight,"  or 
*' suffer,"  represented  in  A.S.  by  winnan  = 
to  strive,  to  fight,  to  suffer  ;  pa.  par.  wunnen. 
(Skmt.y] 

1.  A  breach  or  rupture  of  the  skin  and  flesh 
of  an  animal  caused  by  violence,  or,  in  surgi- 
cal phrase,  a  solution  of  continuity  in  any  of 
the  soft  parts  of  the  body  occasioned  by  ex- 
ternal violence,  and  attended  with  a  greater 
or  less  amount  of  bleeding.  Wounds  are  clas- 
sified as  follows: 

(1)  Cuts,  incisions,  or  incised  wounds,  pro- 
duced by  sharp-edged  instruments. 

(2)  Stabs  or  punctured  wounds,  made  by 
the  thrusts  of  pointed  weapons. 

(3)  Contused  wounds,  produced  by  the  vio- 
lent application  of  hard,  blunt,  obtuse  bodies 
to  the  soft  parts. 

(4)  Lacerated  wounds,  in  which  there  is 
tearing  or  laceration,  as  by  some  rough  in- 
strument. 

(5)  Gunshot  wounds. 

(6)  Poisoned  wounds,  wounds  complicated 
with  the  introduction  of  some  poison  or 
venom  into  the  part. 

"  Where  sharp  the  pang,  and  mortal  is  the  wound." 
Pope:  Homer ;  Iliad  xiiL  719. 

^  Wounds  which  have  severed  only  muscles 
and  the  blood-vessels  and  nerves  connected 
with  them  heal  more  easily  than  those  which 
afi"- it  the  tendons.  As  a  rule  wounds  made 
by  a  sharp  weapon  or  instrument  heal  more 
quickly  than  bruises  produced  by  the  blow  of 


a  weapon  which  is  blunt;  as,  for  instance,  a 
club.  When  an  artery  is  severed,  biiglit  red 
y)lood  is  ejected  by  spurts  ;  when  a  vein  is  cut, 
dark  blood  comes  fortli  more  slowly.  In 
either  case  nature  makes  immediate  etlbrts  to 
repair  the  injury.  Even  in  the  case  of  an 
artery,  tlie  blood  after  a  time  tends  to  flow 
less  freely,  and  an  external  coagulum  to  be 
formed  whicli  ultimately  stops  its  etlusion. 
The  object  of  the  surgeon  is  to  stop  the 
flow  of  blood,  to  bring  together  the  severed 
portions  of  a  vessel  and  keep  them  together 
till  n.'iture  i-e-uuites  them,  using  appliances 
to  pi'event  tlie  access  of  the  atmospheric  air 
witli  its  myriads  of  germs.  In  unfavourable 
cases  tetanus  results,  or  pyaemia,  or  both. 

2.  Any  injury  to  the  bark  and  wood  of 
a  tree,  or  of  the  bark  and  substance  of  other 
plants.. 

3.  Any  hurt,  pain,  or  injury ;  as,  a  wound 
to  credit  or  reputation.  Especially  applied 
to  the  pangs  of  love. 

"  Aud  gives  our  heart  a  wound  that  uotlilug  heala." 
Coatper  :  Death  q/*  Damtn. 

wound-rocket,  ». 

Bot. :  Barbarea  vulgaris.  So  named  because 
it  was  reputed  good  for  wounds. 

wound,  v.t.  &  i,  [A.S.  wundian,  trooi  vmnd 
=  a  wound.] 

A.  Transitive: 

1,  To  hurt  by  violence ;  to  inflict  a  wound 
on ;  to  cut,  slash,  stab,  or  lacerate ;  to 
damage;  to  injure. 

"  He  was  te0unded  for  our  traiisgressiaua. "—/laioA 
lili.  i. 

*  2.  Applied  to  senseless  or  inanimate 
things. 

"  The  bearing  earth  with  Ills  hard  hoof  he  t§ov,nds.' 
Shakeip. :  Venut  &  Adonis.  26T, 

3.  To  hurt  the  feelings  of ;  to  pain. 

"  When  ye  ain  against  the  weaker  hiethren  and 
•found  their  weak  couscieuces  ye  sin  against  Christ." 
1  Corinthians  viii.  12. 

B.  Intrans. :  To  inflict  hui-t,  or  injure, 
either  in  a  physical  or  moral  sense. 

"  Willing  to  wound  and  yet  afraid  to  strika' 

Pope  :  Satires,  20a.    (Frol.) 

Wo^d,  pret.  &  pa.  par.  of  v.    [Wind  (2),  »,] 

*  w6und'-a-ble,  a.  [Eng.  wound,  t.  ;  -able.\ 
Capable  of  being  wounded ;  liable  to  be 
wounded  ;  vulnerable. 

"  So  woundable  is  the  dragon  under  the  left  wing." 
—Fuller:  Church  Mat.,  IV.  i.  5. 

w6und'-ed,  pa.  par.  &  a.  [Wound,  v.]  [Ge- 
neva-convention.] 

wound' -er,  s.  [Eng.  wound,  r. ;  -er.]  One 
who  or  that  which  wounds. 

*  w6und'-i-l^,  adv.  (Eng.  woundy ; -ly.]  To 
a  woundy  degree  ;  excessively. 

"  Richard  Penlake  repeated  the  vow. 
For  woundily  aick  y/nn  he." 

Southey.    iAnnandale.) 

wdund'-mg,  pr.  par.,  «.,  &  s.    [Wocjnd,  v.] 
A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  As  subst. :  Hurt,  injury,  wound. 

"  I  have  slain  a  man  to  my  woundinff.  aud  a  young 
man  to  my  hurt."— GenB*i«,  iv.  23. 

*  w&und'-leas,  u.    [Eng.  wound,  s. ;  -less.] 

1.  Without  a  wound ;  free  from  hurt  or 
injury ;  unwounded. 

"  And  some  who,  grasp'd  by  those  that  die, 
8iuk  waundlets  with  tliem." 

Moore:  Fire'worahippwt. 

2.  Unwounding ;  harmless. 

"  Not  a  dart  fell  woundlets  there." 

Southey:  Joan  of  Arc,  vIlL 

3.  Invulnerable. 

"  Hit  the  woundiau  air."      Shakesp. :  Hamlet,  It.  L 

wound'-wort,  s.  [Eng.  wound,  a.,  and  wort 
(1).] 

Bot.  :  (1)  The  genus  Stachys  (q.v.);  specif., 
S.  germanica,  the  soft  downy  leaves  of  which 
were  used  instead  of  lint  for  dressing  wounds 
(Prior).  (2)  AnthylUs  Vulneraria.  (3)  Soli- 
dago  Virgaiirea.  (4)  Chrysanthemum.  Leucan- 
themnm.  (5)  Symphytum  o^inale  {Britten  dt 
HolUfAid). 

wdund'-worth.  s.     [Woundwort  (?).] 
Bot. :  Liabum  Brownei: 

*  w6und'-y,  a.    [Eng.  wound,  s. ;  -».] 

1.  Causing  or  inflicting  wounds. 

"  A  hoy  that  shoots 
From  ladiei'  eyes  such  mortal  woundy  darts." 

Hood:  Love. 


2.  Excessive  (sometimes  used  adverbially). 

"  'Tis  a  woundy  hindrance  to  a  poor  man  that  tivM 
by  his  labour."— i'A'airanj^e, 

wou'-ra-li,  wo6'-ra-ri,  wo6'-rg.-li, 
wod'-ra-l^,  w6o'-ra-ra,  s.    [Oubabi.] 

wove,  pret,  or  pa.  par.  of  v,     [Weave.] 

wove  (or  woven)  paper,  s.  Writing 
paper  made  by  hand  in  a  wire  gauze  mould,  in 
which  the  wires  cross  each  other  as  in  a  wovea 
fabric,  so  that  the  surface  of  the  paper  pre- 
sents a  uniform  appearance,  being  without 
water-mark  and  apparently  without  hnes. 
The  name  is  also  given  to  machine-made  paper 
presenting  the  same  appearance. 

woven  (as  wov'n),  pa.  par.  or  a.    [Weavb.] 

W($\^,  exclam.    (From  the  sound  made.]    Aa 
exclamation  of  pleasure  or  wonder.    (Scotch.) 
"  And,  wow,  Tarn  saw  au  unco  sight  1" 

Burns :  Tarn  o'  iShafOer. 
wow- WOW,  S. 

Zool. :  The  Silvery  Gibbon  (q.v.).  So  name* 
from  its  cry. 

*  wowe,  v.t.  or  i.    [Woo.] 

wowf,  ft.    [Of.  A.S.  wdjian  =  to  dote,  to  rave ; 

Icel.  •yo/!ur  =  a  stammering,  a  being  confused  J 
Wayward ;  wild  ;  unreclaimed  ;  disordered  Im 
intellect.    (Scotdi.) 

"  Wowf— 9.  wee  bit  by  the  East  Nook  or  sae ;  it  i  a 
conimou  case— the  ae  half  of  the  warld  ihiuks  MM 
titherdnft."— ScoU;  Redgauntlet,  ch.  viiL 

*  wox,  *  woaC-en,  pa.  par.  of  v.    [Wax,  ».! 

*  woxe,  pret.  ofv.     [Wax,  v.] 

^g^"  Initial  w  is  always  silent  before  r. 

wr^ck  (1),  ^  wracke,  *  wrak,  s.  [Th«  saitt 
word  as  wreck  (q.v.) ;  cogn.  with  Dut.  wrak  » 
a  wreck,  cracked,  broken ;  Icel.  rek  (for  vrtt^ 
reAri  =  anything  drifted  or  driven  ashore,  froM 
reka  (for  vreka)=  to  drive  ;  Dan.  vrag  =  wreck; 
Sw.  vraJc  =  wreck,  refuse,  trash.] 

*  1.  Destruction  of  a  ship  by  winds  or  rocki^ 
or  by  the  force  of  the  waves ;  wreck ;  skip- 
wreck. 

"  Seameu  parting  In  a  general  wrack. 
When  first  the  luoseumg  planks  begin  to  crack." 
Dryden :  2  Coniiuest  of  Oranuda,  ML 

*  2.  Ruin,  destruction. 

"  Heuce  grew  the  general  torack  and  inassacrfu'* 
Shakesp.  :  1  Uenry  VI.,  U  L 

3.  Sea-weed  thrown  ashore.    [Sea-waack^ 

wrack^grass,  *. 

Bot. :  The  same  as  Grasswrack  (q.T,), 

wrack  (2),  s.    [Rack  (4),  s.]    A  thin,  flytiif 

cloud  ;  a  rack. 

wrack,  v.t.    [Wrack  (1),  s.] 

*  1.  To  destroy  by  the  force  of  the  wares  \ 
to  wreck. 

"  Supposing  that  they  saw  the  Duke's  ship  wroitMl* 

Ihryden :  Tampnt,  L 
2.  To  tease,  to  vex,  to  torment. 

"  I'll  cross  him,  and  wrack  him,  until  I  heartbreak 
him."        Burnt:  What  Cana  JToung  Lastht 

*  wracke,  ».    [Wrack  (1),  s.\ 

*  wrS.ck'-ful,  a.    [Eng.  wrack  (1),  >. ;  -fiOll 

Ruinous,  destructive. 
"  What  wanton  horrors  marked  their  wracA/u/pfttkl' 
Scott :  Don  Roderick,  vi.    (Cquo.) 

*  wr^ck'-some,  a.  [Eng.  %orack  (Xh  *•  t 
•smiu.]    Destructive,  ruinous. 

"  Bring  the  wracAaome  engine  to  their  wait" 

Hudson  :  JudUh  ii.  ttL 

t  wrack-wort,  ti,    [Eng,  wrack  (1),  a^  aai 
wort.] 
Bot. :  The  genm  Fucus.    (PaxtoTi.) 

*  wrale,  *  wray,  v.t.    [A.S.  wrig(m.l 

1.  To  betray,  to  discover. 

2.  To  accuse. 

*  wral'-er.  *  wrei-er,  *  wray-er.  & 

[Wraie.]    a  traitor ;  an  accuser. 

wralk,  ».    [Wrack  (l).]    (Scotch.) 

wraln.  a.    [Etym.  doubtful.]   [See  compomAI 

wrain-bolt, ».    [Wrino-bolt.] 

wraln-staff,  s.    [Wring-staff.] 

wraith,  warth,  s.  [Icel.  vdrdhr,  gea. 
•uftrt//tau  =  a  guardian,  from  vardha  =to  guard; 
cogn.  with  Eng.  ward  (q.v.).]   An  apparition; 


f^te,  f&t,  f^e,  amidst,  what,  <all,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  th^re;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pdt. 
or^  wore,  wqU;  work,  who,  son ;  mute,  cub,  ciire,  ^nite,  cur,  rule,  full ;  try,  Syrian.    £e,  oe  =  e ;  ey  =  a ;  qu  =  kw. 
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the  ghost  of  a  person  appearing  befoi-e  death. 
(Scotch.) 

"  She  waa  uncertain  U  it  were  the  gipey,  or  her 
uiraith,"— Scott :  Quy  Mannering,  ch.  x. 

wrang.  •pret.  of  v.    [Wrino,) 

wrang,  adv.,  i*.,  &  s.    tW'RONO,  a.]    {Scotch.) 

wr^A'-glep  v.i.  &  (.  [A  frequent,  from  wring, 
formed  from  wrang,  pa.  t.  of  A.S.  wrLnguii.— 
to  press.  Thu.s  the  original  sense  was  to  keep 
on  pressing,  to  urge,  and  heuce,  'to  argue 
vehemently ;  cf.  Dan.  vringle  —  to  twist,  to 
entangle.] 
A,  Intransitive : 

1.  To  dispute  or  argue  angrily  and  noisily ; 
'  peevishly  or  noisily;  to  brawl. 


f    tio  quarrel  pei 

\  *'  To  wrangte 


'•angle  iilxjut  bllLs  for  the  inclosing  of  moora.' 
•       — Macautu!/  '  Hist.  Eng.,  cb.  acix. 

*■  *2.  To  engage  in  discussion  and  disputation  ; 
to  argue,  to  debate ;  heuce  formerly  iti  some 
universities,  to  dispute  publicly  ;  to  defend  or 
oppose  a  tliesis  by  argument. 

*  B.  JVaJis.  :  To  involve  iB  contention, 
quarrel,  or  dispute. 

frr£in'-gle,  s.  [Wrangle,  v.]  An  angry  and 
noisy  dispute  or  quarrel ;  an  altercutioo. 

"  The  eivin?  the  prieat  a  rigltt  to  the  title,  woald 
produce  law-guita  mid  iorangles."—Swi/C. 

Wr4n'-gler,  s.     [Eng.  wrangl(e),  v.  ;  -ar.) 

*  1.  One  who  wrangles  or  disputes  ;  a  de- 
bater, a  discusser. 

"  I  burn  to  sat  the  imprlsou'd  wranglers  Iree." 

Cowpar  :  Tank,  iv,,  S4. 

2.  An  angry  or  noisy  disputant ;  a  brawler. 

"  IVranglers  and  yrefull  folke  aliuuld  not  be  iudgea 
«uer  the  lieaalbl&'—Oolden  BoAe,  let.  u. 

*  3.  An  opponent,  an  adversary, 

**  He  bath  tiinde  a  match  with  such  atorangl^. 
That  all  the  courts  ul  Frauce  will  ha  disturb'd 
With  chaces."  Shakas/j.  .   Uenrg  V.,  i.  2. 

4.  At  Cambridge  University,  the  name  givem 
to  those  who  are  placed  in  the  first  class  in 
the  first  or  elenientiiry  portion  of  the  ptibUc 
exaniiuatinn  for  honours  in  pure  and  mixed 
mathematics,  commonly  called  the  Mathe- 
matical Tripos,  those  placed  in  the  second 
class  being  known  as  Senior  Optimes,  and 
those  in  the  tliird  class  as  Junior  Optnues. 
Up  to  and  including  the  y^ar  1SS2,  the 
student  who  took  absolutely  the  first  place 
in  the  iMathematicul  Tripos  used  to  be  termed 
Senior  Wrangler;  those  who  came  next  to 
him  being  second,  tiiird,  fuiuth,  (Sic,  wi  an- 
glers. Since  then  the  title  has  been  given  to 
the  stuilent  who  takes  tlie  first  place  in  part 
I.  of  the  Mathematical  Tripos.  The  nuuie  is 
denveil  fioni  tlie  puhlic  disputatious,  m  winch 
canrlidate^  for  degrees  were  formerly  required 
to  exhibit  their  powers- 

Wran'-gler-ship, ».  [Eng.  wrangler;  -ship.] 
In  C.iniljridge  University,  thehonouiconfei-red 
on  those  wlio  are  placed  in  the  liat  of 
wranglers. 

Wrah'-gle-some,  a.  [Eng.  wrangU;  -some.] 
Quarrcidoine,  contentious.    {Prov.) 

Wran'-gling, pr.  par.,  te.,  &  s.    [Wranolb,  ».] 
A.  &  B.  As  pr.  'par.  A  particip.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 
C.  As  substantiDe : 
*  1.  A  debate  ;  a  discussion. 

"  The  diaputatiouB  at  Oxford  are  new  lnde«d  Meiel; 
formal ;  but  the  wrangli ngt  at  Catubridge  atill  m*u- 
tUiiie,"—Jinox:   Winter  Evenings,  Even.  70. 

2.  Noisy  quarrelling  or  dispute ;  altercati»n. 
'*  Wrangling  soon  changes  a.  home  to  hell." 

Ltyng/ellow  :  Annie  of  ThariKW. 

wran'-ltle,  v.i.    [Rankle.]    To  rankle. 
"  Yet  th'  inward  touch  that  wounded  honour  bears, 
Resta  closely  toran/Umg,  and  can  tiiul  no  ease." 

Dani&l :  CioU   Wars.  lU. 

wrap  (1),  wrappe,  v.t.  [Formed  by  meta- 
tliesis  frn ni  «)arj3  ^.v.),  the  sense  being  due, 
probably  to  the  folding  togetlier  of  a  tishing- 
jicL ;  cf.  Icel.  varp  =  the  cast  of  a  net ;  varpa 
=  a  cast,  also  the  net  itself;  Sw.  dial  Ki/rpa 
=  a  fine  herring-net.] 

1.  To  wind  or  fold  together;  to  arrange  bo 
as  to  cover  something.  (Generally  with 
about,  round,  or  the  like.) 

"  The  napkin  .  .  .  wrapped  together  In  a  place  by 
itseli."—John  xx.  7. 

2.  To  envelop,  to  muffle ;  to  cover  with 
■omething  thrown  or  wound  round,  (Fre- 
quently with  up.) 

"  Weapons  lorapped  about  with  lines." 

Shakcsp.  :  Titus  AnUronLtis,  It.  S. 


3,  To  envelop,  to  surround. 

"  Wrapping  thy  gliffa  in  purple  filow." 

Hcolt :  Latii/  of  tha  Lahu,  ill.  24. 

4.  To  conceal  by  involving  or  euveloi)ing  ; 
to  hide  in  a  mass  of  dilferent  character;  to 
cover  up  or  involve  generally. 

"  Lanieutjihly  wrap/j'd  in  two-fold  night" 

Wordsworth  ;  Sonnets  to  Liberty. 

*  wrap-rasoal,  s  An  old  term  for  a 
coarse  over-coat. 

*  wrap  (2),  v.t.     [A  misspelling  for  rap.]    [Rap 

(-),  u.\    To  snatch  up,  to  transport;  to  put 
in  an  ecstacy. 

■'  Wi  appiiU  in  amaze,  the  matrons  wildly  stare." 
Dri/den.    I'irgil ;  ^imid  v.  SV). 

wrap,  s.  [Wrap(1),  v.]  An  article  of  dress 
juteuded  to  be  wrapped  round  a  person  on  a 
jouniiiy,  &c.  ;  a  wrapper.  In  the  plural  ap- 
plied collectively  to  all  coverings,  in  addition 
to  the  usual  clothing,  used  as  a  defence  agamst 
the  weathyr,  as  cloaks,  shawls,  rugs,  &c. 

"  For  the  last  tive  ur  six  d.iys  we  have  been  looking 
to  our  furs  and  wraps."— Field,  Feb.  25,  18B8. 

♦  wrap '-page  (age  as  ig), «.  [Eug.  wrap  (1), 
v.  ;  -a(/e.J 

1.  The  act  of  wrapping. 

"  Odd  things  are  met  with  in  the  papers  used 
by  sliuLJkeepera  for  wraptjagii."—AIvrtimer  Collins: 
Tlioaiikts  in  My  Garden,  I.  1B7, 

2.  That  which  wraps,  or  envelops  ;  a  cover- 
ing, a  wrapper. 

"  Under  what  thousand  gold  wranvagas  aud  cloaka 
of  diu'kueas  Royalty  muat  involve  itself ."—CUriyie  ; 
French  lievoL,  pt.  ii.,  bk.  iii.,  ch,  iv. 

3.  Something  wrapped  up  ;  a  parcel. 

"  This  paper  wra/A/jnge  w.ia  taken  on  by  train  to 
Stalybridge.'— Zt.[i/y  Telegraph,  Nov.  la,  ISHS. 

wrap'-per,  s.    [Eng.  wrap  (1),  v. ;  -er.\ 

1.  One  who  wraps. 

2.  That  in  which  anything  is  wrapped  or 
inclosed;  that  which  is  wrapped  round  any- 
thing; an  envelope,  an  outer  covering. 

"  My  ai'ina  were  pressed  to  luy  sides,  aud  my  legs 
aloaed  together  by  so  tuaiiy  wrafjpen.  that  I  luoked 
like  an  £gyijtiau  iiiuuimy."  —  Adduun:  Spectator, 
So.  90. 

3.  A  loose  over  or  upper  garment ;  applied 
sninetunes  to  a  lady's  dHpssing-gown  or  the 
like,  and  sometimes  to  a  loose  overcoat. 

"  1  quickly  found  that  NiCeUa  pa^^ed  her  time  be- 
tween finery  and  dirt,  and  waa  nlwajs  in  a  wrapper, 
uii,'iiteap,  aud  slip,  era,  when  ttlie  was  uot  decorated 
for  luiuiediate  sliovv." — Ratnbler,  Nu.  115. 

wrap'-ping,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.     [Wrap  (1),  v.] 

A,  As  pr.  par. :  (See  the  verb). 

B,  As  adj. :  Used  or  designeil  for  wrapping 
or  Covering  :  as,  wrapping  p^per. 

C,  As  bubst. :  That  in  which  anything  is 
wrapped ;  a  wrapper. 

wrasse,  s.     [Wel.  gwrachen  y  mor.] 

Ichthyology : 

1.  Any  species  or  individual  of  the  family 
Labndfe  (q.v.), 

"  The  wnissfs  are  a  large  family  of  littoral  flahea."— 
Ount/ier :  Study  of  Fishes,  p.  525. 

2.  Any  species  or  individual  of  the  genus 
I^abrus  (q.v.).  The  general  form  of  the  body 
resembles  that  of  the  perch,  except  that  the 
back  is  straighter  ;  there  is  a  single  long  dor- 
sa\,  and  the  ventrals  are  placed  under  the 
pectorals ;  coloration  usually  very  brilliant ; 
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flesh  of  very  little  value  for  food.  The  Wrasses 
frequent  rocky  shores,  usually  going  in  small 
shoals,  and  often  concealing  themselves  under 
seaweed.  They  feed  on  small  Crustacea,  mol- 
luscs, and  marine  worms.  There  are  many 
species  on  tlie  European  and  north  African 
shores.  The  United  States  has  related  genera. 
The  young  fi&h  differ  from  adult  specimens  in 
having  the  prseoperculum  serrated. 

*  wras-tel-er,  s.    [Wrastle.]    A  wrestler. 

"  The  best  i/rrasteler  that  ever  here  cam." 

Chaucer:  C.  T..  «n     'Prol.) 


wras'-tle  (tie  asel),s.    [Wrestle.]    (Frov.) 

wraths  *  wraththe,  *  wroth,  *  wrothe, 

5.  &  a.  [O.  Northujubrian  wriAdho,  wrtMkdho 
=  wrath  ;  A.S.  wrddh  =  wrathful ;  Dan.  & 
Sw.  vrede,  from  vred  =  wratliful  ;  Icel.  reidhi 
(for  vreidki),  from  reidr  =  wratliful.] 

A.  As  substantive : 

1.  Violent  anger ;  vehement  exasperation  or 
indignation. 

"  Achilles'  wrath,  to  Greece  the  direful  apriug, 
Of  woes  uuuunibored.  llca^uiki  v  „udile.»d,  bi.ig  t 
/'„//«.'  l/^iner;  Jl.u.l  i.  L 

*2.  Rage,  extreme  passion  ;  inipctuusity, 
(Applied  to  things.) 


*3.  The  effects  of  anger;  the  just  punish- 
ment of  an  ofl'ence  or  ciime. 

"  He  Is  the  minister  o(  God,  a  reveng^er  to  execute 
wrath  uiHiu  him  that  doetli  evil."— A'u/il  i„a  uni.  i. 

B.  As  adj.:    Wroth,   wrathl'ul  ;    violently 
angry. 


•wrath,  v.t  &  *.  [A.S.  wrddhian.]   [Wkath,  s.] 

A,  Trans, :    To  make  wrath  or  wratliful ; 
to  anger. 

B.  Intrajis. .-   To  be  or  become  wrath  oar 
angry. 


wrath'-en,    v.t.      [Eng.    wrath;    -en.]     To 
make  wra'th  or  wrathful. 

"  I  wol  uot  wrathen  him,  so  mote  I  thrive." 

Chancer  :  C.  T.,  17,08a 

wrath'-ful,  *  wrath'-full.  *wroth-full.e, 

a.     [Eng.  xorath,  s, ;  -/nii.\ 

1.  Full  of  wrath  ;  violently  angry ;  greatly 
incensed. 

"  Destined  by  the  wratlif-iJ  gods  to  die." 

Ur^/den  .    y'l/gtl  ;  ^£neld  ]\.  178. 

2.  Proceeding  or  springing  from  wrath;  ex- 
pressive of  or  characterized  by  wrath. 

"  Him  thus  upbraiding,  with  a  wmthfal  look." 

Pope:  Homer;  Hutd  v.  l.OKL 

*  3.  Wielded  with  fury. 

"  Like  lightning  swift  the  wrathful  falchion  flew." 
Pope:  Homer !  Iliad  x.  524. 

wrath  -  ful  -  ly,  *  wr athe  -  f ul  -  ly,  adv. 
[Eng.  wratliful;  -ly.]  lu  a  wrathful  manner; 
with  violent  anger  or  indignation  ;  furiously. 

"  And,  gentle  friends, 
Let's  kill  him  boldly,  but  not  wiutl.futly ; 
Let's  earvo  bim  03  a  djsh  fit  for  the  ^ud:j." 

ahiikesp.  :  Julias  Ccesar,  li  1. 

wrath'-iul-ness,  *  wrath-ftil-nesse,  5. 

[Eug.  tyrtt^/(/u.i;   -ness.]    The  quality  or  state 
of  being  wrathful ;  wrath. 

"  Wrat})fulneS3  is  voyded  out,  aud  gentlenes  and 
mekenes  is  iusLede  thereof  infused."— i/cfu^.-  Luke. 
(Pref.) 

wrath'-i-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  vyrathy ;  -ly.]  With 
great  anger  ;  wrathfuUy.    ifiollog.) 

*wrath'-mg,  *  wrathth-yng,  s.  [Eng. 
wrath;  -ing.\  The  act  of  making  wrath  or 
angry ;  provocation, 

"  Wyll  yhe  hardue  youre  hertia,  as  In  wraJhthyng, 
lyk  the  dai  uf  temptaciouu  in  the  deaert."— H'i/(;;'(y(S ; 
Itebruua  ill.  a. 

*  wrath'-less,  a,  [Eng.  wrath,  b.;  -less.]  Free 
from  wrath  or  anger. 

"  Before  his  feet  bo  sheep  aud  lions  lay, 
Fearless  aud  w/mtliless,  while  thuy  lieard  bim  pUy  " 
Waller  :  Of  Iht  Countnas  of  CafUsie. 

wrath'-y,  a.  [Eng.  wrath,  s.  ;  -y.]  Very 
angry  or  wrath.    {CoUoq.) 

*wrawe,  *wraw,  a.  [Probably  connected 
with  wrath.]    Angry,  peevish,  cross,  wrath. 

"  With  this  speohe  the  coke  waxed  all  wraw." 

Chaucer:  C.  T.,  10,994 

•wrstwl,  *wrall,  *wraule,  v.i.  [Dan. 
vraaie  =  to  bawl,  to  roar;  vraU  =  to  cry,  to 
weep,  to  moan.]  To  cry  as  a  cat ;  to  waul,  to 
whine,  to  moan. 

"  Cats  that  wrawling  still  did  cry," 

Spenser:  F.  q.,  VI   lli.  97. 

*  wraw'-ness,  *wraw-nesae,  5.  [Eng, 
wraw;  -ness.]    Peevishness,  frowardness. 

"  £le  doth  all  things  with  aunoye,  and  with  nfraw- 
nessH,  slaknuese,  and  excusation,  with  idelneaae  and 
unluat."— CTioiicer;  Parson's  Tale. 

*wray,  *wrey,  v.t.  [A.S.  wregan.]  [Be- 
wray.]   To  betray,  to  disclose. 

"  To  no  wight  thou  sbalt  my  conseil  urrey." 

Chiiuci-r:  C.  T..  8,504. 

wreak  (1),  *  wreck,  *wreke'-'a.  t.  *wrak, 
wreaJoed,  pa.  par.  wreaked,  *  wreken,  *  wrokc^ 


boil,  bo^;  pout,  jo^l;  cat,  9ell,  chorus,  9hin,  ben^h;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist,    ph  =  C 
-cian.  -ti-tn  ^  c^i  -^r^..    -*-5nn .  -sion  =  shiin ;  -tion,  -^on  =  ahun.   -cious,  -tious,  -sious  =  shiis.   -ble,  -die,  tfec.  =  bel,  d^L 
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^WToken),  v.t.  [A.S.  WTeain  =  to  wreak  re- 
venge, to  pimisli,  orig.  to  drive,  to  urge,  to 
impel  (pa.  t.  wrmc,  \^a..  lar.  ivrecen);  cngn.  with 
Dut.  ivrekm,  =  to  avengii ;  Icel.  re/vrtifor  vreka) 
=  to  «Irive,  to  tlirn.st,  to  repel,  to  wreak  ven- 
geance on  ;  Sw.  vrdka  —  to  reject,  t-o  refuse,  to 
throw  ;  Ger.  rcichen  ~  to  avenge  ;  Gotli.  wrikan 
=  to  wreak  vengeance  on,  to  persecute.  From 
the  .same  root  as  Lat.  urqco  =  to  jiress,  to  urge 
on.]  [Wrack,  Wreck,  Wretch.] 
1.  To  execute,  to  inflict ;  to  hurt  or  drive. 

"  Wreak  my  vengeance  on  one  guilty  l.ind  " 

Pope :  Homer ;  Iliad  xviii.  <80. 

t2.  To  revenge. 
"On  her  own  son  to  wreak  her  brother's  rteftth." 

Pope:  Homer;  //jadix.  684. 

*3.  To  avenge. 

"  Of  fals  Etllik  fayr  wild  he  him  wreke." 

Robert  de  Brunne,  p.  46. 

•  wrealt  (2),  v.t.     [Reek.I    To  care,  to  reek. 

"[He]  little  M^caft^  to  And  the  way  toheav'n 
By  duiug  deeda  of  hosijitallty.' 

Siiakesp. :  At  Vou  Like  H,  ]1.  4. 

*  wreak,  *  wreche,  *  wreke,  s.   f  A.  S.  iprtEc, 

ttrrac«.  =  revenge,  imnishnient.]    [Wreak,  v.] 

1,  Revenge,  vengeance. 

"And  whatRTi  if 
His  sorrow  hfive  so  overwlielm'd  liis  wits. 
Shall  we  be  thus  afflicted  in  hia  wreaks, 
UiB  tltfl,  his  frenzy,  and  his  bitterness?" 

Shakes/J.  :  Titus  Androniciia,  It.  4k 

S:  Furious  passion  ;  resentment,  fury. 
"  For  in  the  holy  temple  have  I  sworn 
WreaJiol  liia  villainy. ' 

0.  Pcele:  David  A  BetJitabe. 

•wreak-er,  «.  [Eng.  ivreak  (1),  v. ;  -er.]  An 
avenger. 

"And  of  our  bones  some  vrrenkcr  may  there  spring." 
Surrey:  Virgil;  .Eneidiv. 

•wreak-fiil,  *'wreke-£al,  a.  [Eng.  wrmfc, 
s. ;  -full.}    Revengeful,  angry. 

"  Working  wreakftiZ  vengeance  n\\  thy  foes." 

Shakesp. :  Titus  A  udroniait,  r.  Z 

•wreak'-less,  a.  [Eng.  ivreak  (2),  V.  ;  -less.] 
Careless,  reckless. 

"So  flies  the  lereakleas  shepherd  from  the  wolf." 
S?iakesp. :  3  Henry  VI.,  v.  6. 

wreath.  *  ■wreathe,  s.  [A.S.  wrttdJi  =  a 
twisted  band,  a  bandage,  from  wrddh  pa.  t. 
of  ■iyricZfi^n  =  to  writhe,  to  twist.]    [Writhe.] 

L  Ordinary  Langitage : 

L  Something  twisted  or  curled. 

"  He  .  .  .  of  his  tortuons  train 
Corled  many  a  wanton  toreaCh  in  sight  of  Eve." 

Milton:  P.L.,i\.  517. 

2,  A  garland,  a  chaplet ;  an  ornamental 
tjandage  to  be  worn  on  the  liead. 

"A  myrtle  loreathe  she  wore." 

Congreve:  Quid  ;  Art  of  Love,  lii. 

n.  H'er. .-  The  roll 
or  chaplet  above 
the  helmet,  on 
■which  the  crest  is 
usually  borne.  It 
is  supposed  to  con- 
sist of  the  twisted 
garland  of  cloth  by 
which  the  knightly 
crest  was  atlixed  or 
held  to  the  helmet 
in  mediseval  times, 
and  was  formed  of 
two  colours,  being 
those  of  the  prm- 
cipal  colours  of  the 
arms,  which  are 
twisted  alternate- 
ly. Wreaths  may  wreaths. 
also  be  circular, 
but  the  straiglit  wreatli  is  the  more  common. 

wreath-Shell,  s. 

Zool. :  Tlie  same  as  Screw-shell  (q.v.). 

wreathe,  wreath,  v.L  &  i.    [Wreath,  s.] 

A,  Transitive : 

*  1,  To  writhe,  to  twist,  to  curl. 

•  I'd  wreath  in  spires  my  body  lonnd." 

Oay:  AcJietoiu  &  Sereulet. 

2.  To  form  into  a  wreath ;  to  make  or 
fashion  by  twining,  twisting,  or  winding  the 
paxts  of  together. 

**  Around  her  forehead  that  shines  so  bright 
They  wreatJte  a  wreath  of  rosea  white." 

Praed:  Legend  of  the  Drachenfelt. 

3.  To  entwine,  to  intertwine,  to  interweave ; 
to  wind  or  twine  together. 

"  Cables    braided    threefold  .  .  .   together   wreathed 
Bure,"  Surrey  :  Paraphrase  on  Eccles.,  c.  iv. 

4.  To  surround  with  a  wreath  or  with  any- 
thing twisted  or  twined ;  to  twist,  twine,  or 
fold  round. 

'*  For  thee  she  feeds  her  hair. 
And  with  tby  winding  Ivy  wreathes  her  lance." 
Dryden,    (Todd.) 


5.  To  surround  or  encircle,  as  a  wreath  or 
garland  does ;  to  form  or  become  a  wreath 
rouud ;  to  encircle. 

"  In  the  flowers  that  wreathe  t\i9  sparkling  bowl 
Fell  addei-8  hiss."  Prior:  Pleasure,  140. 

B.  Tnirans.  :  To  be  interwoven  or  in- 
twined  ;  to  twine. 

"  Go  !  dash  the  roses  from  thy  brow- 
Gray  haira  but  poorly  vrreathe  with  them.* 

Byron:  To  BeUhaaemr, 

wreathed,  pa.  par.  &,  a.    [Wreathe.] 

A.  As  pa.  par. :  (See  the  verb). 

B.  As  (uljecUve : 

1.  Formed  into  a  wreath  or  curls ;  ciirlinff. 

"  A  cloud  of  smoke, 
Wreath'd,  fragraut,  from  the  pipe." 

Thornton:  Autuntn,  GSfc 

2.  Twisted,  convoluted. 

"  Or  hear  old  Triton  blow  his  toreathed  horn,' 
]¥ortl8worih :  Miacellaneaut  Sonnatt, 

wreathed-column,  s. 

Arch. :  A  column  twisted  in  the  form  of  a 
screw. 

*  wreath'-en,  pa.  par.  or  a.  [Wreathe.] 
Wreathed,  twisted,  intertwined  or  intertwin- 
ing. 

"We  have  in  scripture  express  mention  'd«  tortis 
criuibua.'  of  wrenthen  hair,  that  is  for  the  none*, 
forced  to  huyV— Latimer. 

*  wreath'- less,  a.  [Eng.  wrcaiA,*  -lessJ]  Des- 
titute of  a  wreath  or  wreaths. 

*  wreath'-y,  «.    [Eng.  wreath;  -i/.] 

1.  Covered  or  surrounded  with  a  wreath  or 
wreaths ;  wreathed. 

"  [They]  howl  about  the  hills,  and  shake  the  wreathy 
spear."  Dryden:  Virgil;  .Enetdiv.  438. 

2.  Resembling  a  wreath,  forming  a  wreath. 
"  Around  hia  loins  the  verdant  cincture  sijreads, 

A  wreathy  foliage  and  cunce/iliug  shndefi." 

Pope:  Homer;  Odyssey  vi  152. 

3.  Twisted,  curled,  spiral. 

"  That  which  Ja  preserved  at  St.  Dennis,  near  Paris, 
'hn.th  wreathy  Eitii^es."— Browne :  Vttlgar  Errours,  bk. 
iii,,  ch.  xxiii. 

wreck  (1),  *  wrack  (1).  s.  [A.  S.  wrcec  =  expul- 
sion, banishment,  misery,  from  wrcec,  pa. 
tense  of  wreca>i  —  to  drive,  to  wreak  (q.v.); 
cogn.  with  Dut.  wrak  =  wreck ;  wrak  =■ 
broken;  Icel.  rek  (for  vrek),  re/ct=  anything 
drifted  or  driven  ashore,  from  re7ca=  to  drive ; 
Dan.  vrag  =  wreck ;  Sw.  vrak  =  refuse, 
trash,  wreck.  The  literal  sense  is  *'that  which 
is  drifted  or  driven  ashore,"  hence,  it  pro- 
perly means  pieces  of  ships  drifted  ashore, 
also  wrack  or  seaweed.  Wreck  and  wrack  are 
doublets.] 
I.  Literally: 

1.  The  destruction  of  a  ship  "by  being  driven 
ashore,  dashed  against  rocks,  foundered  by 
stress  of  weather,  or  the  like ;  shipwreck. 

2.  The  ruins  of  a  ship  stranded;  a  vessel 
dashed  against  rocks  or  land,  and  broken  or 
otherwise  destroyed,  or  totally  crippled  or 
injured  by  violence  or  fracture ;  any  ship  or 
goods  driven  ashore,  or  found  deserted  at 
sea  in  an  unmanageable  condition  ;  specif.,  iu 
law,  goods,  &c.,  which  after  a  shipwreck  have 
been  thrown  ashore  by  the  sea,  as  distin- 
guished from  flotsam,  jetsam,  and  ligan  (see 
these  words).  Goods  cast  ashore  after  ship- 
wreck are  the  property  of  the  crown,  or  in 
some  cases  of  the  lord  of  the  manor,  if  not 
claimed  within  a  year  and  a  day. 

"  The  coustaltle  of  the  castle  doun  is  fare 
To  seen  this  wrecke,  and  al  the  ship  be  sought." 
Chaucer;  0.  T.,i,mL 

3.  [Wrack,  (1).]    (Scotch.) 
XL  Figuratively : 

1.  Destruction  or  ruin  generally ;  dissolu- 
tion, especially  by  violence. 

"  He  labour'd  In  his  country's  wreck." 

Shakesp. :  J/acbeth,  i,  & 

2.  The  remains  of  anything  destroyed, 
rained,  fatally  injured,  or  wasted  away. 

"  Three  were  in  a  dungeon  cast. 
Of  whom  this  wreck  is  left  the  last." 

fc     Byron :  Prisoner  of  ChUlon,  r.  1. 

IT  Heceivers  of  wrecks:  [Receiver,  T  (2)J. 
wreck-commission,  s. 

Law:  A  court  established  to  investigate 
the  causes  of  the  several  shipwrecks  which 
occur  from  time  to  time.  It  first  sat  Oct.  30, 
1876. 

wreck-free,  a.  Exempted  from  the  for- 
feiture of  shijiwrecked  goods  and  vessels,  as 
the  Cinque-ports— a  privilege  granted  to  them 
by  a  charter  of  Edward  I. 

wreck-master, «.   An  official  appointed 


to  take  charge  <rf  goods,  &c.,  cast  ashore  after 

a  shipwieck. 

*  "wreck  -  tbreateniiig't  tt.  Tbi-eateji- 
ing  shipwreck  and  ruin.  {Shakesp. :  Rape  af 
Lucrece,  590.) 

wreck  (1),  v.t.  &  i.    [Wreck  (1),  «.] 
A.  Transitive: 
I.  Literally : 

1.  To  destroy  or  cast  away,  as  a  vesBelj  oy 
violence,  collision,  or  the  like  ;  to  destroy  by 
driving  against  the  shore,  rocks,  &c. :  as.  The 
vessel  was  wrecked  off  this  coast. 

2.  To  cause  to  suffer  shipwreck. 

"  Wrecked  on  the  very  Island  we  but  a  few  days 
tafore  so  ardently  wished  to  be  a,t."—Cooh :  Second 
Voyage,  bk.  i,,  ch.  X. . 

II.  Figuratively: 

1,  To  destroy,  to  pull  to  pieces. 

"  A  mob  collected  and  inarched  through  the  streets, 
vtrecking  two  of  tlae  health  offices  and  smashing  the 
windows  of  the  police  station." — Daily  TelegrapK 
Sept.  30, 1885. 

2.  To  ruin  or  destroy  generally ;  to  ruin  the 
prospects  of. 

"  Wreck  the  Franchise  Sill"— Horntnff  Post.  Feb.  ft, 
itsiu 

*  B.  Intrans. :  To  suffer  wreck  or  ruin  ;  to 
be  shipwrecked. 

"  Rocks  whereon  greatest  men  have  often  vrreck'd." 
Milton  :  P.  R.,  ii.  228. 

wreck-fish,  s. 

Ichthy. :  A  name  sometimes  feiven  to  Foly- 
priorb  cemiitm,  the  Stone-bass  (q.v.),  from  tlie 
circumstance  that  it  often  comes  in  with  fjag- 
ments  of  wreck.  It  is  very  common  lound 
Madeira  and  in  the  Mediten-anean,  and  ranges 
south  to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Length 
about  sixteen  inches ;  dark  purpli,sh  brown 
.above,  silvery  white  beneath. 

*  wreck  (2),  v.t.    [Wreak  (1),  v.] 

wreck  (2),  e.    [Rack  (2).J 

Mining :  A  kind  of  frame  or  table ;  a  rack 

wreck  (3),  s.    [Wreak,  s.] 

wreck'-age  (age  as  ig),  5.  [Eng.  wreck  (1); 
-age.] 

*  1.  The  act  of  wrecking ;  the  state  of 
being  wrecked. 

2.  The  ruins  or  remains  of  a  ship  or  cargo 
that  has  been  wrecked  ;  material  cast  up  by, 
or  floating  on  the  sea  from  a  wrecked  vessel. 

"  A  Inr^e  qunntity  of  wreckage  is  reported  to  bo 
floating  about  the  Cbaunel,"— j0ai7^  Telegraph,  Nov 
25.  1887. 

*  wrecke  (1),  s.  [A.S.wrac]  Revenge,  venee- 
ance.    (Fabyan:  Chronycle,  ch.  xxxi.) 

*  wrecke  (2),  ».    [Wretch.] 

wreck'-er,  s.    [Eng.  tureck  (1),  3. ;  -gr.j 

1.  One  who  plunders  the  wrecks  of  vessels. 

2.  One  who,  by  showing  delusive  lights  or 
other  means,  causes  ships  to  go  out  of  their 
course  and  be  cast  ashore,  so  that  he  may 
obtain  plunder  from  the  wreck. 

3.  One  whose  occupation  is  to  remove  the 
cargo  from  a  wrecked  vessel,  or  to  assist  in 
recovering  it  when  washed  out,  for  the  benefit 
of  the  owners  and  underwriters ;  also  a  vessel 
employed  in  this  occupation. 

*  wreck'-ful,  «.  [Eng.  wreck  (1),  s. ;  -/«;(/)■] 
Causing  wreck,  ruin,  or  destruction  ;  ruinous, 
destructive. 

"  The  wrec^uZ  storms  that  cloud  the  brow  of  war." 
Scott :  Lady  of  the  Lake,  v,  1. 

wreck-ing,  pr.  par.  or  a.    [Wreck  (1),  v.] 

wrecking-car,  s.  A  car  or  carriage 
caiTying  contrivances  for  removing  obstruc- 
tions from  the  track,  such  as  wrecked  cars  or 
locomotives,  fallen  rocks  or  trees.    (Atner.) 

wren,  *  wrenne,  s.  [A.S.  wrenna,  ivrc&nna, 
=  lit.,  the  lascivious  bird ;  A.S.  1^(6716  =  1113- 
civious;  cogu.  with  Dan.  unnsfc  =  proud ;  Sw. 
vrensk  =  not  castrated  (said  of  horses).  The 
form  of  the  root  is  iirrin-  =  to  neigh  (as  a 
horse),  to  squeal  (as  a  pig),  used  of  various 
animals,  and,  as  applied  to  the  wren,  it  may 
be  taken  =  to  chirp,  to  twitter.] 

Ornithology : 

1.  The  popular  name  for  any  of  the  Troglo-    I 
dytidPB  (q.v.),  especially  Troglodytes  parvultl^    ' 
the    Common  Wren,   widely  dispersed    ov€*  J 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  ranging  through 
Europe    to   the  North  of   Africa  and  Asia. 
There  are  numerous  species  of  wren  in  tlie 
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United  States,  mostly  belonging  to  different 
genera.  The  House  Wivn  {T.  domesticus)  is 
larger  tlian  the  European  Wren,  Ijoiug  about 
five  inchfs  long,  and  is  kvs  ,^hy,  building  near 
bouses  and  in  boxes  prcpaied  for  it.  It  is 
almndant  in  tlie  esLstein  part  of  tiie  country 
The  male  is  puj^nacious,  attacking  l.ii-ds  much 
larger  than  itself.  The  Winter  Wnm  (T. 
hytnnalis)  is  clusely  similar  to  the  Euiopeiiu 
Wren.  It  is  cinumun  tVom  Labrador  to 
Louisiana.  Several  other  Americau  speciea 
closPly  au;ree  in  habits  with  the  Cnmraon 
Wren.  The  nest  of  the  latter  bird  is  Urge 
generally  oval,  and  dome-shaped  at  top,  with  a 
Bmail  hole  at  one  end  ur  in  the  side.  The  eggs 
are  usually  from  six  to  eight  iu  number. 

2.  The  name  is  also  applied  to  several  of 
the  Sylviidse,  with  which  the  Commou  Wren 
was  formerly  classed.  Regnlus  criatatus  is  the 
Golden-crested,  and  It,  ignicapillus  tlie  Fire- 
crested  Wren,  &c. 

wren-boy,  s.  One  of  a  party  of  persons 
who  go  out  to  hunt  the  Wreu  on  Cliristiuas- 

day.      [WRENNINQ-DAy,] 

"  On  the  following  day,  the  feast  of  St.  Stephen,  the 
deaa  liii-d.  hung  by  the  ley  between  two  hoops, 
crosaed  :it  iiglit  angles,  and  decked  with  ribbons,  was 
carried  about  by  the  iyren-bmja."—rarreU:  Brit 
Birtis  (ed.  4th),  i.  4C5. 

wren-like  spine-tail,  s. 

Omith. :  Synallaxis  trogludytoides.  [Synal- 
t^xis.] 

wren -tit,  s. 

Ornith. :  C/«iJ7ifea /asaa(a,  a  small  bird  from 
the  coast  region  nf  California.  It  was  dis- 
covered and  described  by  Dr.  Gauibel,  of 
Philadelphia,  U.S.A.,  who  gave  it  its  popular 
name  becau.se  it  seemed  to  combine  within 
itself  the  principal  characteristics  of  the  Wren 
and  the  'litmfuise.  {Baird,  Brewer,  &  Rldg- 
way  :  North  American  Birds,  i.  S4.) 

vrengb,  *  wrenche,  *  wrinche,  v.t.  [A.S. 
wiencaii  =  to  deceive.]    [Wrknch,  s.] 
I.  Literally  : 

1.  To  pull  with  a  twist ;  to  wrest,  twist,  or 
force  by  violence. 

•'  Wrench  bia  aword  from  hhn." 

a/iakaS/j.      Othello,  v.  2. 

2.  To  bite  with  a  twisting  movement  of  the 
head. 

"  Each  man  runs  hia  horse,  with  fixed  eyes  and  notes 
Whic)i  dog  first  turus  the  hare,  which  first  the  other 

coats. 
They  wrench  her  once  or  twice,  ere  she  a  turn  will 
talte."  Drayton:  Poly-Olbion,  s.  23. 

*  3.  To  strain,  to  sprain. 

*'  You  wrenched  your  foot  agaiiist  a  atoiie,  and  were 
forced  tu  stay."— 6'w</i!. 

♦  L  To  affect  with  extreme  pain  or  anguish ; 
to  rack. 

"  Through  the  apace 
Of  twelve  ensuing  days  bis  fntuie  was  wrenched.'^ 
WordswortJu    {A  nnandate.) 

II.  Figuratively : 

1.  To  drag  or  extort  by  violence. 

'*  Wrenching  from  ruined  luwland  Bwain 
Hia  herds  and  harvest  reared  m  v.iin." 

Scott :  Lad//  of  Che  Lake,  V.  6, 

•  2,  To  pervert,  to  twist,  to  wrest. 

'*  ITrtrncftino  the  true  cause  the  false  w&y."—Skakesp. : 
2  Benry  IV.,  li.  1. 

wrench,  *  wrenche,  *  wrenk,  *  wrenke, 

*  wrinche,  s.  [A.S.  wreiice,  wreJic  =  guile, 
fraud,  deceit.  Allied  to  \orlng  (q.v,),  and  Ger. 
v&rreriken  ~  to  wrench  ;  M.  H.  Ger.  reiiken  ; 
Ger.  rau/c  =  an  intrigue,  trick,  artifice,  and 
(provincially)  crookedness.] 

*  1.  Deceit,  fraud. 

••Forstker  this  the  sothe  wei,  withoutenenywrejicA." 
Robert  of  Gloncetter,  p.  &S. 

•  2.  Stratagem,  trick,  artfulness. 

"  The  worlds  is  so  malicious,  that  yf  wee  take  not 
faeede  to  prepare  against  his  wriiichee,  it  will  oner- 
thr9we  vs.  — b'oWen  tioke,  let.  3. 

3.  A  violent  twist ;  a  pull  with  twisting. 

*■  If  one  straine  make  them  not  con fesae,  let  them 
bee  stretched  but  one  wrench  hiyher."— jp.  Mall: 
Cont.  ;  The  Arke  i-  Dagon. 

4.  A  bite  given  with  a  twisting  movement  of 
the  head. 

"The  white  nicked  up  on  the  insidefor  two  or  three 
urenchet  and  the  i^M.'— Field.  Jan.  28,  1882. 

5.  A  Sprain ;  an  injury  by  twisting,  as  iu  a 
joint. 

"  The  foot  being  injured  by  a  wrench,  the  whole  leg 
thereby  loses  ite  strength."— iocfta. 

*  6.  A  means  of  compulsion. 

"To  make  bia  profit  of  this  business  of  .  .  .  Naples 
ftS  a  wrench  and  mean  for  pesice. "— Mctw  ;  ffenry  V/l. 

7,  An  instrument  consisting  of  a  bar  having 
Jaws  adapted  to  catcli  upon  the  head  of  a  bolt 


or  upon  a  nut  to  turn  it,  or  to  hold  the  latter 
from  turning  in  some  cases  wljen  the  bolt  is 
being  rotated.  Some  liave  a  varietv  of  jaws 
to  suit  different  sizes  of  nuts  and  bolts. 

wrench-hammer,  s.  A  hammer  having 
a  movable  member  to  form  a  spanner. 

wren'-ning,  s.  [Eng.  ivren;  -ing.']  Chasing 
the  wren  (q.v,).    (aee  compound.) 

wrenning-day,  s. 

Folk-lore:  The  name  given  in  the  south  of 
Ireland  to  St.  Stephen's  Day  (Dec.  2tj),  on 
wliich  it  was  formerly  the  custom  to  hunt  the 
wren,  and  bear  its  body  in  profession  from 
house  to  house,  soliciting  contributions  to- 
wards the  cost  of  a  merry-making.  Various 
accounts  are  dven  of  the  origin  of  this  custom, 
but  as  in  Celtic  mythology  the  wren  was  re- 
garded as  having  brought  lire  from  heaven  for 
the  use  of  man,  and  as  somewhat  similar  cus- 
toms exist  in  many  other  places,  it  is  probable 
that  this  hunting  the  wren  had  once  a  mystic 
meaning  in  connection  with  the  great  festive 
season  of  the  first  twelve  nights  of  the  sun's 
return  from  the  winter  solstice,  and  that  the 
killing  nf  the  bird  was  originally  sacrificial. 

wrest,  *wrast,  v.t.  &  i.  [A.S.  wrdistan  = 
to  twist  forcibly  ;  wr<tst  =  firm,  strong,  from 
wrdilh,  pa.  t.  of  wrid}ian  =  to  writhe  (q.v.); 
cogn.  with  Icel.  retsto=to  wrest;  Dan.  vriste.] 
[Wrestle,] 

A.  Transitive: 
I.  Literally : 

I.  To  twist;  to  wrench  ;  to  move  from  a 
fixed  position  by  the  application  of  a  violent 
twisting  force. 

"  Lest  Heav'u  should  wrest  it  from  my  idle  hand." 
^owe :  Tamerlane,  iv, 

*  2.  To  tune,  as  with  a  wrest. 

II,  Figuratively : 

1.  To  extort  or  bring  out,  as  by  a  twisting, 
wrenching,  or  painful  force  ;  to  obtain  or  ex- 
tort, as  by  torture,  violence,  or  force. 

"  Fate  has  wreslvd  the  confession  from  me." 

Aadison  :  Cato,  iy.  L 

2.  To  subject  to  an  improper  stiaiu  ;  to 
apply  unjustifiably  to  a  diflerent  or  improper 
use  ;  to  turn  from  trutli  or  twist  from  the 
natural  or  proper  meaning  by  violence ;  to 
pervert,  to  distort. 

"  Two  or  thre  toxtes  wroiiRfuUy  wrested."— A  Boke 
made  by  John  Fryth.  ful.  33. 

*  B*  Intrans.  :  To  wrestle,  to  contend. 

"  Thei .  .  .  wrested  against  the  truth  of  a  long  time." 
—Op.  Gardner:  Of  True  Obedience,  fol.  33. 

H  In  this  sense  perhaps  a  misprint  for 
wrestle  (q.v.). 

wrest,  a.    [Wrest,  v.] 
I.  Ordinary  Language  : 

I.  The  act  of  one  who  wrests  or  wrenches ; 
a  wrench,  a  twist. 

"  Adown  he  kest  it  with  ho  puissant  wrest. 
That  back  agaiu  it  did  aloft  rebound," 

Spenser :  F.  Q.,  II.  xi.  42. 

*  2.  Distortion,  pervei-sion. 

"  Wliat  ueedeth  this  wreM,  to  draw  out  from  na  an 
accusation  of  foreign  churcliesV"— tfootcr ;  Eccles. 
PoHlie. 

3.  An  instrument  of  the  wrench,  screw-key, 
or  spanner  kind  ;  a  turning-instrument,  such 
as  a  wrench,  tuning -key,  bedstead-key, 
spanner,  &c. 

"  A  bond  that  knitteth,  or  rather  a  lorest  that 
stranieth  and  utretcheth  benevolence  to  the  utmost," 
—F.  Holland  :  Plutarch,  p.  4. 

II.  Hydraul. :  The  partition  in  a  water- 
wheel  by  which  the  form  of  the  buckets  is  de- 
termined. 

*  WTCSt-beer,  s.    Some  kind  of  beer. 

"  Juat  as  in  brewing  wrcst-beer  there's  a  great  deal 
of  business  hi  grinding  the  malt ;  and  that  spoils  any 
man's  cloaths  that  comes  near  it ;  then  it  must  he 
masli'd,  then  conies  a  fellow  in  and  drinks  of  the  wort, 
and  he'a  drunk  ;  then  they  keep  a  huge  quarter  when 
they  carry  it  into  the  cellar,  and  a  twelvemonth  after 
'tis  delicate  fine  beer."— iSeMen;  Table- Talk ;  Parlia- 
ment. 

wrest'-er, ».    [Eng.  wrest,  v. ;  -er.]    One  who 
wrests. 

"  Yet  blame  not  the  claricorde,  the  tarester  doth 
wrong."  Skelton:  A  Claric(yrde. 

wres'-tle,  *  wr3,s'-tle  (tie  as  el),  wrax- 

iGfV.i.  &  t.  [A  frequent,  from  wrest  (q.v.); 
A.S.  wrdsilian,  wraxlin.n ;  cogn.  with  O.  Dat. 
wrostelen,  iuorstekn=  to  wrestle.] 

A,  fntransitive : 

1.  To  contend  by  grappling  with  and  trying 
to  tlirow  down  another  ;  to  strive  with  arms 
extended  as  two  men  who  seize  each  other  by 


arras  or  body,  each  endeavouring  to  thjiow  the 
other  by  tripping  him  up,  or  throwing  liiui  off 
his  balance. 

"To-morrow,  sir,  I  wrestle  tor  my  CTedit."Shakent-: 
As  Yoxi  Like  It,  I.  L 

*  2.  To  struggle,  to  contend,  to  vie. 

"  I'll  wrestle  with  you  in  my  strength  of  love. 

Shakeap.  :  Antony  &  Cleopatra,  hi.  2. 

*  3.  To  contend ;  to  be  opposed  to  oach 
other. 

"  yVrestlinff  v'mili,  out  of  dispersed  whirl 
Befight  themselves." 

Surrey :  VirgUe  ;  ^Eneis,  bit,  ii. 

*  4.  To  strive  earnestly  by  means  of  suppli- 
cation ;  to  make  earnest  supplication. 

B.  Trans. :  To  contend  with  in  wrestling. 

wr6s'-tle  (tie  as  el),  s.  [Wrestle,  v,\  A 
bout  at  wrestling ;  a  wrestling-match. 

"  Whom  in  a  wrestle  the  giant  catching  aloft,  with 
a  terrible  hugg  broke  three  of  his  r\ha."—JHlUon  : 
Bi»t.  Eng.^  h^i. 

wrest'-ler,  wr^t-ler,  '(*  silent),  $.  [A.S. 
wrcestlerre.^  One  who  wrestles ;  one  who  is 
skilled  in  wrestling. 

'■  [He]  calls  the  wrestlers  to  the  level  sands." 

Pope:  Homer;  //iad  xxiil.  815. 

wrest' -ling  ((  silent),  pr.  par.,  u.,  &  s. 
[Wrestle,  v.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  £partic.  adj. :  (See  the 
verb). 

C.  As  substantive  : 

1.  The  act,  practice,  or  exercise  of  contend- 
ing, as  of  two  men,  who,  with  extended  arms, 
seize  each  other  by  the  arms  or  body,  and  en- 
deavour each  to  throw  the  other  by  tripping 
up  his  heels  or  twitching  him  off  his  balance. 

"  In  which  wrestlynge  ye  Geaunt  brake  a  rybbe  ia 
ye  side  of  Vi}raeua."—Fabyan  :  Chronycle,  ch.  iv. 

■*2.  A  winding. 

"  The  river  having  with  a  great  turning  compassa 
after  much  wrestling  gntteii  out  towards  the  nortn." — 
P.  Holland:  Camden,  p.  279. 

wretQh,  *  wrecche,  *  wreche, '  wretche, 

s.  [A.S.  wrcQca,  wrcecca,  wreca  =  an  outcast, 
an  exile;  lit.  =  one  driven  out,  from  wrecan 
to  drive  out,  to  jiersecute,  to  wreak  (q.v.) ;  cf. 
wrcec  =  exile.]    [VVrkak  (1),  v.,  Wreck  (1),  s.] 

1.  A  miserable  person  ;  one  who  is  sunk  in 
the  deepest  woe  or  distress  ;  one  who  is  ex- 
tremely miserable  or  unhappy. 

"  The  wretch  that  lies  in  woe." 
Shitkesp. :  JIfidsitnimer  Night's  Dream,  v. 

2.  A  despicable  character  ;  a  woithless  mor- 
tal ;  a  mean,  base,  or  vile  person. 

"  His  staggering  feet  deny 
The  coward  wretch  the  privilege  to  fly." 

Pope  ■  Homer  :  Odyssey  xviii.  284. 

3.  Often  used  by  way  of  slight  or  ironical 
pity  or  contempt. 

"  Poor  naked  wretches,  wheresoe'er  you  are, 
That  bide  the  pelting  of  this  intileas  atorm." 
aiiakesp.  :  Lear,  iii.  4. 

*4.  Used  as  a  word  of  tenderness  mingled 
with  pity. 

"  Excellent  wretch  I    Perdition  catch  my  soul 
But  I  do  love  thee."      Shukesp. :  Othello,  iii.  3* 

*wret9li'-cock,  *wreth'-c6ck,  *wreth' 
ock,  s.     [See  duf.]    Apparently  a  coinage  by 
Jonson,     from    Eng.   wretch,    and  cock,    and 
meaning  a  stunted,  imperfect  creature  : — 

'•  The  famous  imp  yot  grew  a  wretchcock;  aud  tho 
for  seven  years  together  he  were  very  carefully  cnrrJed 
at  his  iHother's  back,  yet  looks  as  if  be  never  said  his 
quinquennium."— il/as'/uc  of  Gipsies. 

Gifford  (note  in  loc.)  believes  the  true  reading 
to  be  wrethcock,  and  says  : — "  In  every  large 
breed  of  domestic  fowls  there  is  usually  a 
miserable  little  stunted  creature  .  .  .  This 
unfortunate  abortive  the  good  wives  call  a 
wrethcock;  and  this  is  all  the  mystery." 
Skelton  {Elinour  Rumviing)  uses  the  word 
wrethockes  in  the  sense  of,  miserable,  starved 


wretgh'-ed,   *wrecched,    *wrechede„ 
*wreocliid,  ^wretchede,  *wrech-id» 

u.    [Eng.  wretch;  -ed.] 

*  1.  Originally,  wicked  as  well  as  miserable 
in  person  or  circumstances. 

"  Nero   reigned   after  this   Claudius,   of  alio  mea 
wreclUdest."—Oapgrave:  Chronicle  of  England,  p.  62. 

2.  Miserable,  unhappy  ;  sunk  in  deep  afflic- 
tion, distress,  or  woe,  as  from  want,  anxiety^ 
or  grief. 

"  O  vfretched  husband  of  a  wretched  wife  !" 

Pope:  Homer;  /Ziaij  xxil.  608. 

3.  Characterized  or  accompanied  by  misery, 
unhappiness,  or  woe;  calamitous,  miserable,, 
pitiable,  afflictive. 

"Unhappy,  wretched,  hateful  day." 

Shakesp. ;  Romeo  A  JvMet,  It.  Sb 


1i6il,  boS^ ;  pout,  j<^l ;  cat,  9ell,  chorus,  9hin,  benph ;  go,  |:em ;  thin,  this ;  sin,  a§ ;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist,   -ing^ 
-elan,  -tian  —  sh^n.   -tion.  -sion  =  shun ;  -tlon,  -§ion  =  zhun.   -clous,  -tious,  -sions  =  shus.   -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  -b^l,  d^L 
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wreteliedly— -wringly 


i.  Worthless,  paltry,  sorry ;  very  poor  or 
nie;in  ;  contemptible. 

"jAfTected  noise  is  the  most  wretched  thiu^ 
Ttut  to  contempt  cau  empty  scribblers  bring." 
Aoscominon. 
•  5w  Despicable,  hateful,  abominable. 
"The  torrtcAcd,  bloody,  and  usurping  boar." 

Shakesp. :  Rich-ird  Iff.,  t.  2. 

6.  Extremely  uncomfortable  or  unpleasant : 
as,  wretched  weather,    (fiolloq.) 

wret^h'-ed-ly,  *  wrecch-ed-lyche,  adv. 
[Eng.  wretched;  -ly.] 

1.  In  a  wretched  or  miserable  manner ; 
miserably,  unhappily. 

"  In  au  hill  bow  wretchedly  he  deld." 

Chaucer :  C.  T.,  1*,60L 

2.  Meanly,  poorly,  contemptibly,  despicably. 

"  Tht  argfument  of  a  mind  wmtchedlii  degenerate." — 
Barrow :  Hermona,  vol.  iii.,  ser.  19. 

3.  lu  an  inferior,  poor,  or  unskilful  manner. 

" made  better  pace,  though  wre(c/M(2Z^  handled.' 

—Fidil,  Dec.  17.  1887, 

wretch'-  ed  ■-  neSS,  s.   [Eng.  wretched ;  -tims.  ] 
L  The  quality  orstate  of  being  wretched  or 
miserable ;  misery ;  extreme  uuhappiness  or 
distress. 

"  0  the  fierce  wretchedness  that  glory  brings  ns  I  " 
Shukesp. :  Timan,  It.  L 

2.  Meanness,  despicableneas. 

3.  Worthlessnesa,  inferiority :  as,  the  wretch~ 
ediiess  of  a  performance, 

4.  Extreme  discomfort  or  unpleasantness  : 
as,  the  wretdudiiesB  of  the  weatlier.    (Colloq.) 

•wretgh'-ful,  *  wrecche-ful,  o.  [Eng. 
wretch;  -ful(l).^     Wretched. 

"  Tli«u  woost  not  that  thon  art  a  wreocb*  and 
v^reech^iful.''~y¥i/cl^|re:  Apocalipt  ilL 

*  wretQh'-less,  a.    [A  corrupt,  of  retchless,  or 

reckless;  cf.  wreak  (2),  v.J    Reckless, 

"  Wresting  with  a  vretchlesa,  eartteaa,  indevoat 
tpirit"— flp.  Taylor:  Sermont.  Tol. I.,  aer.  14. 

'  Wret^'-less~lS^,  adv.  [Eng.  wreichless; 
-ly.]    Recklessly,  carelessly. 

"Cursed  ar«  all  they  that  do  the  Lord's  btuineu 
wr«tchleuly."~Stryp9  :  Tract  lih«  winy.  Jbc. 

*  wretgh-less-ness,  *  wretch  -les  -  nes, 

s.      [Eng.  wretclUess;    -ness.]     Recklessness, 
carelessness. 

"  It  commonly  ends  in  a  wretchletsneu  of  spirit  to 

be  manifested  ou  our  death-beda."— £j>.  TayUr  :  Svr- 

maiis,  vol.  11.,  ser.  ■, 

wreth'-cock,  *  wreth'-ock,  a.    CWbetch- 

COCK.] 

*  wreye,  s.    [Wrat.) 

•wrie  (1),  v.t.  [A.8.  wriganJ]  To  array,  to 
cover,  to  cloak. 

"  Though  I  him  wrie  a  night  and  make  him  warm." 
Chaucer:  C   T.,  7,'104. 

*  wrie  (2),  *  wrye,  v.i.  [Wry,  o.]  To  twist, 
to  bend. 

"  Then  talks  she  tea  times  worse,  and  wryes  and 
wriggles." 

ileaum.  *  Flet.  :  Woman's  Prize,  iii.  L 

*wrig,  *wrigge,  *wrygge,  v.t.  [Cf.  A.S. 
wri^Uiii-=^to  impel,  to  move  forward;  Mid. 
Eng.  wrikke  =  to  twist  to  and  fro.]  To  wrig- 
gle ;  to  rub  or  move  to  and  fro. 

■'  The  bore  hia  talle  wrytjges 
Against  the  high  beiiali." 

SkeUon :  Elinour  Rumming. 

tyrig'-gle,  *  wrig-le,  v.i.  &  (.  [A  freq.  from 
wrig  (q.v.);  cf.  Diit.  wrigqtltn  =  to  wriggle; 
freq.  from  wrikken  =  to  stir  or  move  to  and 
fro  ;  Dan.  vriklce  =  to  wriggle  ;  Sw,  vruiha  = 
to  tmn  to  and  fro.] 
A.  Xntrmisitive : 

1.  LU. :  To  turn,  twist,  or  move  the  hody  to 
ami  fro  with  sliort  motions  like  a  worm  or  an 
eel;  to  move  witli  writhing  contortions  or 
twistings  of  tlie  body. 

"  The  wriggling  fry  soou  SlI  the  creeks  aronntL" 
Coaper :  Progress  of  Error,  480. 

2.  Fig. :  To  proceed  in  a  mean,  grovelling, 
or  despicable  manner;  to  gain  one's  end  by 
paltry  shifts  or  schemes ;  to  make  way  by 
contemptible  artifice  or  contrivance. 

"  An  attempt  to  uae  the  technicalities  of  the  law  to 
vrlggla  out  of  his  agreement"— ^ufd,  Feb.  19,  1887. 

5.  TraTisitive : 

L  To  put  into  a  wriggling  motion;  to  intro- 
duce by  writhing  or  twisting. 

"  A  slim,  thin-gutted  fox  made  a  hard  shift  to 
wriggle  his  body  into  a  heu-Too*t."—L' Estrange. 

2.  To  effect  by  wriggling. 

"To  wriggle  his  way  between  the  rows."  —  Daily 
Telegraph,  March  22,  18B8. 


*  wrig'-gle,  a.   [Wriggle,  v.]   Pliant,  flexible. 

'■  My  ragged  routes  all  shiver  and  shake  ,  .  . 
They  wout  in  the  wind  wro-j;  their  wriggle  tails. 
Perke  as  a  peacock,  but  no\i'  it  Rvaila,"  ' 

Spenser:  Shepheards  Calender;  February. 

wrig'-gler,  s.     [Eng.  wriggle),  v. ;  -er.] 

1.  One  who  wriggles. 

2.  One  who  works  himself  forward,  or  seeks 
to  attain  his  end  by  coutinued  employment  of 
low.  petty,  or  base  means. 

"  In  Bpite  of  all  the  wrigglers  into  place." 

Cowper  :  Tirocinium,  432. 

wright C^A silent),  "wrightejS.  [A.S.wyrhta 
=  a  workman,  a  maker,  a  creat/^',  from  wyrht 
=  a  deed,  work,  with  suff.  -a,  of  the  agent,  as 
in  huyUa  ■=  a  hunter.  From  wyrcan  =  to  work  ; 
cogn.  with  O.  Sax.  wurhtio  =  a  wright,  from 
wurht  =  a  deed,  from  wirktan  =  to  work ; 
O,  H.  Ger.  wurhto  =  a  wright,  from  loitruht, 
wuraht=iL  work,  merit,  from  wurciian  — to 
work.]  One  who  is  occupied  in  some  kind  of 
mechanical  business ;  an  artificer ;  a  work- 
man, especially  in  Scotland  and  some  parts 
of  England  ;  a  worker  in  wood,  a  carpenter. 
The  use  of  the  word  is  now  almost  entirely 
confined  to  compounds,  as  shii^wright,  wheel- 
wright,  p\a.ywrig}U,  &c. 

"  Wrightes  that  hit  wroghten  was  non  ysaved." 

P,  Plowman,  p.  196. 

WligUf-e-i©  (gh  silent),  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat. 
wrightiid);  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -ece.] 

Bot. :  A  tribe  of  Apocynaceae,  with  a  double 
ovary  and  comose  seeds. 

wrighf-i-a  igh  sileut),  s.  [Named  after  Mr. 
William  Wlight (1740-1827),  M.D.,  F.R.S.,&c., 
a  Scotch  botanist  resident  in  Jamaica.] 

Bot. :  The  typical  genus  of  Wrightese  (q.v.). 
Calyx  five-parted;  corolla  salver-sliaped,  the 
throat  with  ten  divided  scales ;  stamens  ex- 
serted  ;  anthers  sagittate;  follicles  distinct  or 
combined.  Wi-ightia  tinctoria  is  a  small  tree, 
a  native  of  Raj  putana  and  Central  and  Southern 
India.  The  seeds  are  said  to  be  used  in  dye- 
ing, and  the  leaves,  with  the  seeds  of  Ca.^sia 
Tora,  to  yield  an  indigo  colour.  W.  tomen- 
tosa.  a  small,  deciduous  tree,  growing  in 
India  and  Burmah,  has  a  yellow  juice,  which, 
mixed  with  water,  produces  a  permanent  yel- 
low aye.  It  is  n.sed  by  the  Nepaulese  to  stop 
bleeding,  and  the  bark  is  given  as  an  antidote 
to  snake-bite.  Wrightia  antidysenteriea,  a 
small  tree  found  in  India  and  Burmab,  is  a 
most  valuable  remedy  for  dysentery  ;  the  Arabs 
and  Persians  consider  the  seeds  as  carmina- 
tive, astringent,  tonic,  and  aphrodisiac.  The 
tree  fumislies  Conessi  bark.  The  wood  of  W. 
tinctoria,  W.  tomerUosa,  and  W.  moUissiina  is 
u.'ied  for  carving  and  turning,  and  that  of  W. 
coccinea  for  making  palanquins. 

wrighf-ine  (gh  silent),  s.  [Mod.  Lat. 
wright(ia);  suff.  -inc.] 

Chem. :  C2flH42N20  (?).  A  basic  substance 
obtained  from  the  pulverised  seeds  of  Wrightia 
aniidysenterica  by  digesting  with  hot  alcohol. 
It  forms  an  amorphous  powder,  soluble  in 
water,  alcohol,  and  dilute  acids  ;  insoluble  in 
ether  and  in  carbon  disulphide. 

*  wrim'-ple,  *  wrympyl,  *  rympyl,  *.    [A 

nasalised  form,  from  ripple  (q.v.).  J   A  wrinkle. 

"  Wrynkyl,  or  rympyl,  or  wrympyU  Ruga."  — 
Prompt.  Parw. 

*  wrim'-pled  (le  as  el),  o.  [Eng.  wrimpUe)  ; 
•ed.]    Wrinkled. 

"  I  hold  a  forme  within  a  wrimpl^d  skin." 

Wfietston  :  Lift  S  Death  of  Oasooiffnt. 

*wlinQh,v.<.    [Wrench,  v.] 

*  wrine,  v.t.     [For  wrien  =  wrie  (1),  «».]    To 

cover. 

"  ClothM  to  wrine  him." 

Rumaunt  of  ths  Rose. 

wring  (pa.  t.  *  wrang,  *  wringed,  *  wrong, 
*  wronge,  wrung ;  pa.  par.  wrung,  *  wrong, 
*wronge,  *wrongen,  *  wrungen),  v.t.  &  i.  [A.S. 
-wringan  (pa.  t.  wrang  ;  pa.  par.  wrungon)  = 
to  press,  to  compress,  to  strain ;  cogn.  with 
Dut.  wringen;  Low  Ger.  wringen^  to  twist 
together  ;  Dan.  wringle  =  to  twist,  to  tangle  ; 
Sw.  vrdnga=  to  distort,  to  pervert,  to  wrest ; 
O.  H.  Ger.  hrtngan  (for  wringan) ;  Gev.ringen 
(pa.  t.  rang;  pa.  par.  gerungen)  =  to  wring, 
to  wrest,  to  turn,  to  struggle,  to  wrestle.] 
A.  Transitive : 

1.  To  twist  and  squeeze  or  compress;  to 
turn  and  strain  with  force  or  violence. 

2,  To  press,  to  squeeze. 

"  You  hurt  ray  liaud  with  wringing." 

Sluikesp.  ■   Ven-im  <fr  Adonit.  421. 


*  3.  To  pain,  as  by  twisting,  squeezing,  or 
racking ;  to  torture,  to  torment,  to  distress, 
to  harass,  to  worry. 

"  The  king  began  to  And  where  his  shoe  did  wring 
him."— fiacOTi :  Henry  VII, 

4.  To  shake,  as  a  gesture  of  distress  or  de- 
spair. 

"  Wring-ing  her  haudea  in  women's  pittloua  wiaeL* 
Spenser :  F.  Q.,  L  i.  Bft, 

5.  To  extract  or  obtain  by  twisting,  press- 
ing, or  squeezing;  to  squeeze  or  press  outi 
as,  To  wring  water  out  of  a  wet  garment. 

6.  To  press  or  force  a  liquid  out  of. 
"  His  faire  atede  lu  bis  priking 

So  Bwatte,  that  men  might  him  wring." 

Chaucer :  C.  T.,  18,706. 

7.  Hence,  figuratively,  to  extort  or  draw 
out  by  force,  violence,  or  oppression,  or 
against  one's  will ;  to  force  from. 

"  Your  over-kindaeas  doth  wring  teara  from  me." 
Shakesp.  :  Much  Ado  About  Hathing,  T.  L 

*  8.  To  subject  to  extortion ;  to  persecute  oi 
oppress  in  order  to  enforce  compliance. 

"  The  merchant  -  adventurers  have  been  oftev 
wronged  and  wringed  to  the  quick."  — iCaffwarti 
{Todd.) 

9.  To  bend  or  strain  out  of  its  proper  posi- 
tion :  as,  To  wring  a  mast. 

*10.  To  divert  or  turn  from  one's  purpose, 
or  into  a  certain  course  of  action. 

"  Octavio  was  ever  more  wrong  to  the  worse  bj 
many  and  smidry  apitea."— A.  Ascluim  :  Letter  to  Johr 
AUeiey. 

11.  To  wrest  from  the  time  or  natural  mean- 
ing or  purpose  ;  to  pervert,  to  distort. 

"  She  is  like  one  of  your  ignorant  poetasters  of  th« 
time,  who,  when  they  have  got  acquainted  witli  a 
strange  word,  never  rest  till  tiiey  have  wrung  it  Id, 
though  it  loosen  the  whole  fabric  of  their  lenae."— 
Ben  Jonson :  Cynthia's  Revels,  ii.  L 

*  B.  Intrans. :  To  writhe  as  in  pain ;  t« 
twist 

"  He  Vfrings  at  some  distress," 

Shakesp,  :  Cymbeline,  liL  <. 

%  1,  To  wring  off:  To  force  off;  to  separat* 
by  wringing. 


2.  To  wring  out : 

(1)  To  force  out ;  to  squeeze  out  by  twisting. 

"  He  tbruat  the  fleece  together,  and  wringed  tk* 
dew  out  of  it,  a  bowl  full  of  -vrs-ter."— Judges  vi.  36. 

(2)  To  free  from  a  liquid  by  pressing  op 
wringing :  as.  To  wring  out  clothes. 

wrings  5.     [Wring,  v.]    A  writhing,  a  twist- 
ing, or  turning,  as  in  pain  or  anguish. 

"  Dysenteries,  and  dolorous  wrings  In  the  gutB."— 
P.  Holland  :  Plutarch,  p.  480. 

wring-bolt,  s.  A  bolt  used  by  ship- 
wrights to  bend  and  secure  the  planks  against 
the  timbers  till  they  are  fastened  by  bolts, 
spikes,  and  treenails. 

wring-stafiT,  s.  A  strong  bar  of  wood 
used  in  applying  wring-bolts  for  the  purpose 
of  setting-to  the  planks. 

wring'-er,  *  ring'-er,  ».    [Bug.  wring^  v: ; 
-er.] 

1.  Literally: 

(1)  One  who  wrings. 

"  One,  Mrs.  Quickly,  is  in  the  manner  of  hla  nnra^ 
bis  laundress,  bis  washer,  and  hia  wringer,"— Shake^^i 
Merry  Wives  qf  Windsor,  i,  2. 

(2)  A  wiingjng-machine  (q.v.), 

*  2.  Fig. :  An  extortioner. 

wring'-ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.    [Wrino,  «.] 
A,  &  B.  .4s  pr.  par.  £  particip,  adj. :  (Sm 

the  verb). 
C  As  substantive :  i 

1,  The  act  of  one  who  wrings ;  the  state  (^   | 

being  wrung. 

"That  wringing  of   the  h&uda."— .^niu ;  Amma, 

No.  100.  ^^ 

*  2.  A  sharp  pain, 

"To  mitigate  the  tormenta  and  wringing  ot  tlM 
cholique."— /*.  Holland :  Plinie,  bk,  iv.,  ch.  xxi. 

wringing-wet,  a.    So  wet  as  to  require 

wringing  out,  or  that  water  can  be  wrung  out. 

'!.'^J?°°''*  fisherman  .  .  .  new  come  from  hia  boat 

with  his  clothes  wringing^et."— Hooker :  Sermon  a* 

Jude. 

wringing-machine,  s.  A  machine  oa 
apparatus  for  wringing  or  pressing  water  out 
of  anything,  especially  an  apparatus  for  press- 
mg  water  from  clothes  after  they  have  been 
washed. 

*  wring' -1^,    *  wring-lye.    ado.      [Eng. 

wring;  -ly.]    In  a  twisted  manner  or  fashion. 
"  Three  sbowes  wringlye  writhen." 

Btanyhurst :  Conceitet,  p.  137, 


ate.  &X,  fare,  amidst,  what,  ^11,  father ;   we.  wet.  here,  camel,  her,  there ;   pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;   go,  pdt^ 
or.  wbro.  wolt  work.  wh6,  son:  mntff-  cub.  ciire,  unitG,  cur,  rule,  full;  try,  Syrian.    ».  ce  =  e;  ey  =  a;  q'u  =  kw. 


wrinkle— write 
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«Tm_^e  CD,  *  wrin-cle,  '  wriuc-kle, 
'  wnn-kel,  *  wrin-liil,  *  wryu-kyl,  s, 

[Properly  =  a  little  twist,  a  slight  riistortinn, 
causing  uneveiuiess  ;  a  diiiiin.  t'oiin  from  A.S. 
wruigaii  — to  press,  to  wring  (q.v.) ;  co-ii. 
wiih  U.  Dut.  ivriiiclcel  =  a  vvriiikli; ;  wnmkeii'n 
=  Lo  wrinkle  ;  loriiujeii  ~  to  wnlhe,  to  twist, 
tow-ling;  D3.U.  ry  nice  =  a  wrinkle,  pucker, 
gatlier,  fold  ;  ryiike— to  wrinkle;  Sw.  i-yuka 
(s.  &  V.)  ;  Ger.  mnzd  =  a  wrinkle  ;  riinzeln  = 
to  wrinkle,  to  frown.  J 

1.  A  small  ridge  or  prominence,  or  a  fur- 
row, caused  by  the  shrinking  or  contraction 
of  any  smooth  surface;  a  coirugation,  a 
crease,  a  fold. 

"  Behold  wliftt  wrinklea  I  have  cnru'tl." 

Cowper:  To  ChrUtinu,  fiueen  0/ Swede>u 

*  2.  A  ripple. 

"  Some  fell  in  the  gulf,  whicli  received  the  epiiuklea 
With  ft  tbuusaud  circling  wriiiklfi." 

ftijron  :  Siegg  0/ Corinth,  xxxili, 

WTia'-kle  (2),  s.  [A  dimin.  from  A.S.  wrenc 
=  a  trick.]  [Wrench.]  A  short,  pithy  piece 
of  information  or  advice  ;  a  valuable  hint  or 
bit  of  instruction  as  to  a  course  to  be  pur- 
sued ;  a  new  or  good  idea  ;  a  device.    (Golloq.) 

"  It  is  one  of  the  inciOents  out  of  whicli  inaiiy  folk 
may  get  a.  wrinkle."— Field,  Oct.  3, 1885. 

wrih'-kle,  v.t.  h  i.    (Wrinkle  (1),  s.] 

A,  Trans. :  To  form  or  cause  wrinkles  in ; 
to  conti-act  into  furrows  and  prominences  ; 
to  corrugitte,  to  furrow,  to  crtase,  to  make 
rough  and  uneven. 

"  A  keen  noitli  wind  that,  blowing  dry, 
iVriiikled  the  fitce  of  deluge." 

JllUton  :  P.  L.,  xi.  843. 

B.  Intrnns. :  To  become  contracted  into 
wiinkles  ;  to  shrink  into  furrows  and  ridges. 

wrin'-kled  (le  as  el),  pa.  par.  &  a.  [Wrin- 
kle, v.] 

A.  A  s  pa.  par.  :  (See  the  verb). 

B.  As  adjective: 

1.  Ord.  Lang. .  Marked  with  wrinkles  or 
furrows. 


II.  Bot.:  (1)  [Rugose];  (2)  [Corrugated], 
wrinicled-hombill,  s. 

Omith. :  Cranorrhinus  cornigatus.  The 
genus,  which  has  four  specie's,  is  from  the 
Oriental  and  Australian  regions  ;  casque  high, 
keel-shaped,  neaily  half  the  length  of  the 
bill,  and  corrugated  laterally. 

"  wrin'-kle-fuU,  a.  [Eng.  wrinkle  (1),  s. ; 
-full.]    Full  of  wrinkles,  wrinkled. 

"  She  mends  her  face's  utrinlde/uU  defections." 
bylvester :  The  Decay,  122. 

•  wrfn'-kl^,  a.  [Bug.  ivrinJd(e),  s. ;  -y.]  Some- 
what wrinkled  ;  having  a  tendency  to  become 
wrinkled,  puckered,  or  creasy. 

"  Giviug  occasional,  dry,  wrinkly  indicatiouB  of  cry- 
ing."—G.  £liot :  Jlidtllemurch,  ch.  xxxii. 

Wris'-berg,  5.  [See  def.  and  compounds.] 
An  anatomist,  discoverer,  or  describer  of  the 
cartilages,  ganglion,  and  nerve  called  after  him. 

K  (1)  Cartilages  of  Wrisherg : 

Anat. :  Two  very  small,  soft,  yellowish, 
'cartilaginous  bodies  placed  one  on  each  side 
in  the  fold  of  the  mucous  membrane,  extend- 
ing from  the  summit  of  the  arytenoid  carti- 
lage to  the  epiglottis.  They  occasion  small 
elevations  of  the  mucous  membrane  a  little  in 
advance  of  the  cartilage  of  Santorini.  They 
are  called  also  from  their  form  the  Cuneiform 
cartilages.    {Qnain.) 

(2)  Ganglion  0/  Wrisherg  : 

Anat.  :  A  small  ganglion  frequently  found 
at  the  point  of  union  of  some  nerves  in  the 
superficial  cardiac  plexus  of  the  sympathetic 
nerve. 

(3)  Nerve  of  Wrisherg  ; 

Anat. :  Tlie  smaller  internal  cutaneous 
nerve  supplying  the  integument  of  the  upper 
arm  in  its  inner  and  posterior  aspect. 

wrist,  *"wreste,  *wriste,  *wirst,  "wryst, 
*wyrste,  s.  [A.S.  wrist,  the  full  form 
being  /iam/-wns(  =  that  which  turns  the  hand 
aboiit;  prob.  for  wridhst,  and  formed  from 
wridhen,  ]'a.  par.  of  wridhan  =  to  writhe,  to 
twist,  with  sutf.  -St;  cogn.  with  O.  Fries. 
vrrixst,  wrist,  werst  =  a-  wrist,  hondwriust  = 
hand-wrist,  foturriufit  =  foot-wrist  or  instep; 
Low  Ger.  wrist  \  Icel.  rist  —  the  instep,  from 
ridhi)in,  pa.  par.  of  ridha  =  to  twist ;  Dan.  & 
Sw.  vrif>t  =  the  instep,  from  vride,  vrida  =  to 
twist;  Ger.  ri5(  =  instep,  wrist.]  [Wrest, 
Writhe.] 


I.  Ord.  1.11.11:1.:  The  joint  by  which  the 
hand  is  uniteil  tn  tlie  arm,  and  by  means  of 
winch  the  hand  moves  on  the  forearm;  the 
carpus  (q.v.). 

"  He  that  speaks  doth  priiw  the  hearer's  torist.'" 
tihakesp.  :  King  John,  iv.  2. 

II.  Machinery: 

1.  A  stud  pr  pin  projecting  from  a  wheel, 
and  to  which  a  pitman  or  connecting-rod  is 
attiiclied.  The  wrist  and  so  much  of  the 
radius  of  the  wheel  constitute  a  crauk. 

i.  The  pm  of  a  crank  to  which  the  pitman 
is  attached. 

wrist-drop,  s. 

Pathol. :  The  hanging-down  of  thehands  by 
their  owu  weight  wlien  the  arms  ai'e  nut- 
stretched.  It  ni'ises  from  the  paralysis  of  the 
extensor  muscles  of  the  hands  and  fingers, 
and  often  appears  in  lead-palsy  (q.v.), 

\prist-jomt,  s. 

AiuU. :  The  radio-carpal  articulation  formed 
between  the  radius  and  the  triangular  fibro- 
cartilage  above,  and  the  scaphoid,  semilunar, 
and  funeiforui  bones  below.  The  superior 
surface  is  concave  both  transversely  and  from 
before  backwards,  the  inferior  one  is  convex 
in  both  directions ,  the  former  is  divided  by 
linear  elevations  into  three  parLs.  It  has  an 
anterior,  a  posterior,  and  two  lateral  liga- 
ments. The  flexion  is  in-odueed  mainly  by 
the  radial  and  ulnar  flexors  of  the  carpus, 
its  extension  by  the  extensors  of  the  carpus. 

wrist-link,  s.  A  link  with  connected 
buttons  for  the  wristband  or  cuff". 

wrist-pin,  s. 

Mach. :  A  pin  passing  through  the  axis  of  a 
wrist  connection.    [Wrist,  II.] 

WTlst'-band,  s.  [Eng.  vrrist,  and  hand.]  The 
band  or  part  of  the  sleeve,  especially  of  a 
shirt-sleeve,  which  covers  the  wrist. 

wrist'-let,  a.  [Eng.  jvrist,  and  dimin.  suft 
•Ut.] 

1.  An  elastic  bandlet  worn  round  a  lady's 
wrist  to  confine  the  upper  part  of  a  glove. 

2.  A  bracelet. 

"  A  Birou  lithe  and  debonair. 
With  vn-ittlett  woven  of  scarlet  beads." 

T.  B.  Aldrich:  Pampina. 

3.  A  handcuff, 

"  Two  or  three  of  the  party  wearing  black  dresses 
instead  of  grey,  with  leg  irons  as  well  as  vrUtlots, 
to  show  that  they  were  bad-conduct  iii^n."—Da.Uif 
Telegraph,  Dec.  31,  IBtL 

writ,  s.  [A.S.  gerwrit,  writ  =  a  writing,  from 
writen,  pa,  par.  of  writan  =  to  write  (q.v.).] 

1.  Ordinary  Language: 

*  1,  That  which  is  written  ;  a  writing. 

"  This  fatal  writ. 
The  coinplot  of  this  timeless  tragedy." 

Shakesp.  :  Titus  Androiticus,  ii.  3, 

2.  Specif,  applied  to  the  Scriptures  or 
books  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments. 

"  Holy  writ  iu  babeu  hath  Judgment  shown." 

Shakesp.  :  Mi's  WeU,  ii.  1. 

*  3.  A  formal  instrument  or  writing  of  any 
kind. 

II.  Laiw:  A  precept  issued  by  some  court 
or  magistrate  in  the  name  of  the  government, 
the  executive  brancli  of  the  government,  or 
that  of  the  state  or  people  of  the  state,  vested 
with,  in  any  case,  the  supreme  authority,  and 
addressed  to  some  public  officer  or  private 
person  commanding  him  to  some  ]>articular 
act  therein  specified.  Writs  were  divided  into 
original  and  judicial.  The  former  issued  out 
of  the  Court  of  Chancery,  and  gave  authority 
to  the  courts  in  wliich  they  were  returnable 
to  proceed  with  the  cause ;  these  writs  are 
now  abolished.  Judicial  writs  are  sucli  as 
are  issued  iu  pursuance  of  a  decree,  judgment, 
or  order  of  the  court  in  which  the  cause  is 
pending.  The  different  kinds  of  writs  were 
fonnerly  very  numerous,  but  many  have  been 
abolished.  The  most  important  ai-e  descriUed 
in  this  work  under  the  heads  :  Capias,  Error, 
Habeas  Corpus,  Mandamus,  Prohibition, 
SuBPCENA,  &;c.  Tht'i-e  are  also  Writs  of  Elec- 
tion for  members  of  parliament,  &c. ,  addressed 
to  the  sheriff  or  other  returning  officer. 

"  No  royal  writ  had  Buminoned  the  Convention 
which  recalled  Charles  ll,"—MacaiUay :  ffist,  Eng., 
ch.  xi. 

*  writ,  pret.  &  pa.  par.  of  v.    [Write.) 

*  writ-a-bil'-i-tj^,  s.    [Eng.  wn((e) ;  -ahility.] 

ReadiiTess  or  ability  to  write. 

"  You  see  by  my  ^nrituhUlty  .  .  .  that  n\y  pen  haa 
still  a  colt's  tooth  left,"—  Walpole .'  Letters,  iv,  455. 


*  writ'-a-ble,  a.  [Eng.  vn-it(e);  -able.)  Cap- 
able of  being  written  down. 

"  The   talk    w;w    by    no    means    vnitable." — MatL 
D'Ariilay:  Diary,  il.  IflS, 

*writ'-g,-tive,  a.  [Formed  from  write  in 
imitation  of  talJ.utive.]  Given  to  writing,  dis- 
posed or  inclined  to  write. 

"JucteaBe  of  years  makea  men  mure  talkative  but 
leas  writiitive."—P'ipo  :  Letter  to  bwt/t. 

write  (pt.  t.  *  writ,  *  wroot,  wrote,  pa.  par. 
*  Torit,  *y- write,  *  wriite,  written,  *  tvrytau^ 
v.t.  &  I.  [A.S.  writan  (pa.  t.  wrdt,  pa.  par. 
wrlien)  —  to  wiite,  to  inscribe  (orig.  =  to 
score,  to  engrave) ;  cogn.  with  O.S.  writan^ 
to  cut,  to  injure,  to  write;  D\xi.  rijteii~io 
lear,  to  split;  Icel.  rita  (pa.  t,  reit,  \ya,.  par 
ri^m7i)=to  scratch,  to  cut,  to  writu  ;  6w. 
rita  =  to  draw,  to  delineate  ;  O.  H.  Ger.  rizan 
=  to  cut,  to  teai',  to  split,  to  draw  or  del  inoa  to  ; 
Ger,  reisseii  (pa.  t.  riss,  pa.  par.  gerissm).  The 
original  sense  was  that  of  cutting  or  scratch- 
ing with  a  sharp  instrument;  henco,  to  en- 
grave ;  of.  Goth,  writs  =  a  stroke  made  with 
a*pen.] 

A.  Transitive : 

I.  Literally : 

1.  To  form  or  trace  as  with  a  pen,  pencil,  or 
the  like,  on  paper  or  other  material,  or  by  a 
graver  on  wood,  &c.  :  as.  To  write  letters,  to 
write  figures. 

2.  To  produce,  form,  or  make  by  ti'acing 
legible  characters  expressive  of  ideas;  to  set 
down  or  express  in  letters  or  words  ;  to  trace 
or  set  down  by  means  of  a  pen,  pencil,  or 
other  instrnment  the  constituent  signs,  clia- 
racters,  or  words  of. 

"  To  cipher  what  is  writ  in  lennied  booltB.** 

Shakesp.  :  liape  of  Lucreee,  811, 

3.  To  make  known,  express,  disclose,  an- 
nounce, communicate,  or  convey  by  means  of 
characters  formed  by  the  pen,  &c. 


4.  To  cover  with  characters  representing 
words. 

"Till  she  have  writ  a  sheet  of  paxier." — Sktikeep.Z 
Much  Ado.  ii.  3. 

5.  To  compose  and  produce  as  an  author. 

*'  Read  here  and  wonder:  Fletcher  im-it  the  play,' 
Iteaum.  i  Flet. :  Elder  Brother.    [To  tlic  ilmder.) 

6.  To  designate  by  or  in  writing ;  to  style 
in  writing  ;  to  entitle,  to  declare. 

"  ]Vrite  me  down  an  asB."—Shakeiip.  .*  Afitck  Ad9,  ir.  S. 

7.  To  compose ;  to  be  in  the  habit  of  wrib- 
Ing  ;  as,  To  ivrite  a  good  or  bad  style. 

*  8.  To  claim  as  a  title  ;  to  call  one'a  aeiV 

"I  write  \aa.u."— Shakesp. :  AlVs  Weil,  il  a 

II.  Figuratively: 

1.  To  make  known  by  signs ;  to  show,  to 
manifest. 

"  Dimly  writ  or  difficult  to  spell." 

Cowper:  £xpostitlati»»,  31U 

2.  To  impress  deeply  or  durably ;  toitti]MiBt 
deeply  or  forcibly  ;  to  engrave. 

*'  Whoie  memory  is  written  on  tke  earth 
With  yet  appearing  blood." 

Siiakesp, ;  2  Benrp  IT^  hr.  L 

B.  Intransitive ; 

1.  To  form  or  trace  characters  with  a  pan, 
pencil,  or  other  instrument,  upon  paper  or 
other  material ;  to  perform  the  act  of  Liucing 
or  forming  characters  so  as  to  represent  soauds 
or  ideas. 

"  Write  till  your  ink  be  dry." 

Shakesp. :  Two  Gentletnen,  UL  S. 

2.  To  be  regularly  or  customarily  employed, 
occupied,  or  engaged  in  writing,  copying,  or 
drawing  up  documents,  accounts,  book-k«p- 
ing,  or  tlie  like  ;  bo  follow  the  business,  occu- 
pation, or  profession  of  a  clerk,  amanueusia, 
secretary,  bookkeeper,  &c. 

3.  To  combine  or  compose  ideas  and  express 
them  on  paper  for  the  information,  insU'UC- 
tion,  or  enjoyment  of  others  ;  to  be  engaged 
in  literary  work ;  to  compose  or  produce 
articles,  books,  &c.,  as  an  author. 

"  I  lived  to  write,  and  wrote  to  live." 

Ilogcrs:  Italy ;  A  Character,  1& 

4.  To  conduct  epistolary  correspondence  ^ 
to  correspond  by  means  of  letters  ;  to  com- 
municate information  by  letter,  or  the  like : 
as,  I  will  write  to  you  shortly. 

*  5.  To  declare. 

"  I  will  write  against  it." ^Shakesp. :  ifueh  AdOt. 
Iv.  1. 

H  1.  To  write  dovm: 

(1)  To  trace  or  form  with  the  pen,  pencil, 
or  other  instrument ;  to  record  :  aa,  To  vniU 
down  anything  from  dictation. 


boil,  bo^;  p6^t,  j6^1;  cat,  5ell,  choms,  9hin,  benph;  go,  gem;  tbin,  this;  sin,  a§;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist,   ph  ~  L 
-dan.  -tian  =■  sb^n.   -tion*  -sion  =  shun;  -tion*  -slon  =  ^on.   -clous,  -tious,  -sious  =  sbiis.   -ble.  -die.  &c.  =  bel,  dflL 
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write— written 


(2)  To  depreciate  the  character,  reputation, 
or  quality  of  by  writing  unfavourably  con- 
cerning ;  to  criticiae  unfavourably ;  to  put  an 
end  to  by  writing  agaiust :  as,  To  ivrite  down 
a  play. 

2.  To  write,  off :  To  note  or  record  the  de- 
duction,  cancelling,  or  removing  of:  as,  To 
write  off  a  bad  debt. 

3.  To  write  out : 

(1)  To  make  a  copy  or  transcription  of;  to 
copy,  to  transcribe ;  especially,  to  make  a  fair 
or  complete  copy  of  from  a  rough  di-aft. 

(2^  To  exhaust  the  ideas  or  power  of  pro- 
ducmg  valuable  literary  work  by  too  much 
writing.  (Used  reflexively :  as,  He  has  written 
himself  out.) 

4.  To  write  up : 

(1)  To  commend,  heighten,  or  raise  the 
reputation,  character,  quality,  or  value  of  by 
written  reports  or  criticisms ;  to  bring  into 
public  notice  or  estimation  by  favourable 
criticisms  or  accounts  of:  as,  To  write  up  a 
play  or  autlior.  * 

(2)  To  give  the  full  details  of  in  writing  ;  to 
elaborate  ;  to  work  up  ;  to  set  down  on  paper 
with  completeness  of  detail,  fulness,  elabor- 
ateness, or  the  like  :  as.  To  write  uv  a  report 
or  account  from  notes  or  outlines. 

(3)  To  complete  the  transcription  or  inscrip- 
tion of;  specifically,  in  bookkeeping,  to  make 
the  requisite  entries  in  up  to  date ;  to  post 
up  :  as,  To  write  up  a  trader's  books. 

•write,  s.  [Write,  D.l    Writing  ;  handwriting. 

"  It  was  a  short,  but  a  well-written  letter,  in  a  fair 
baud  of  write."— Oalt :  Annals  of  the  Parish,  ch.  i. 

*write-of-liattd,s.  Handwriting.  {Prov.) 

"A  could  wiel)  that  a'd  learned  write  of  hand." — Mrt, 
GtUkeil :  Sj/lvia'a  Lovers,  ch.  xllii. 

*writ-ee',  s.  [Eng.  ■wri((e)  ;  -ee.]  The  person 
to  wliom  a  written  document  is  addressed  ; 
and  so  the  reader. 

"TbiTc  is  ever  a  proportion  between  the  writer's 
wit  and  the  loritee's.'  —Chapman :  Homer ;  Iliad,  xlv. 
(Coiuiueut) 

writ'-er»  s.  [A.S.  writere,  from  writan  —  to 
wiite  (q.v.).]  One  who  writes;  one  who  has 
written,  or  is  in  the  habit  of  writing.  Specifi- 
cally— 

1.  One  who  is  skilled  in  pentnanship ;  one 
whose  occupation  consists  chiefly  in  using  the 
pen,  as  a  clerk,  an  amanuensis,  ascribe;  more 
especially  a  title  given — 

(1)  To  clerks  in  the  service  of  the  late  East 
India  Company. 

(2)  To  temporary  copying  clerks  in  the 
Government  offices. 

2.  A  member  of  the  literary  profession  ;  an 
author,  a  journalist,  or  the  like  :  as,  a  writer 
for  the  press  ;  a  writer  of  novels. 

3.  In  Scotland  a  term  loosely  applied  to 
law-agents,  solicitors,  attorneys,  or  the  like, 
and  sometimes  to  their  print;ipal  clerks. 

T  *  (1)  Writer  of  the  tallies  :  An  official  who 
entered  the  amounts  of  the  tallies,  or  notched 
sticks,  formerly  used  as  a  means  of  keeping 
the  accounts  of  the  Exchequer.     [Tally,  s.] 

(2)  Writer  to  the  signet :  [Signet]. 

writer's  cramp,  writer's  paraly- 
sis, £. 

Pathol. :  Scrivener's  palsy  (q.v.). 

•,writ'-er-ess,  s.  [Eng.  writer;  -ess.]  A  fe- 
male writer  or  author. 

"  Remem>)er  it  henceforth,  ye  terUereMset,  there  is 
no  Buch  word  as  &uthoTaa^."~Thack«rajf :  JUiscelL, 
U.170. 

•writ-er-ling,  s.  [Eng.  writer;  dimin.  suff, 
-ling.]  A  petty  writer ;  a  poor  or  sorry  writer 
or  author. 

"  Every  writer  and  irriterJinff  of  Dame  has  a  salary 
from  the  goverumeuU"—Jiobl>erdt:  Mamairt,  t  i20. 

Wrif -er-ship,  5.  [Eng.  writer;  -skip.]  The 
office  or  position  of  a  writer. 

"The  vacancies  to  be  filled  were  in  eight  wrttershipt 
in  the  office  ol  the  secretary  of  state  for  ludja."— 
Seribner't  Magatiiie,  June,  1877,  p.  244. 

^  The  word  is  generally  used  in  connection 
with  Indian  appointments. 

writhe,  *  wretbe,  *  writh-en,  *  wry  th-en 

(pa.  t.  writhed,  •  wroth,  pa.  par.  writhed, 
*  writhen),  v.t.  &  i.  [Lat.  wridhan  =  to  twist, 
to  wind  about  (pa.  t.  lurddh,  pa.  par.  wridhen) ; 
cogii.  with  Icel.  ridha  (for  xridha,  pa.  t.  reidh, 
pa.  par.  ridAinn);  Dan.  vride ;  Sw.  vrida  = 
to    wring,  twist,  turn,   wrest ;    0.   H.  Ger. 


ridan;  M.  H.  Ger.  riden.  From  the  same 
root  as  Lat.  verto  —  to  turn,  and  Bug.  worth, 
v.  From  writhe  are  derived  wraths  wroth, 
wreath,  wrest,  and  wrist.] 

A.  Transitive: 
L  Literally : 

*  1.  To  twist  with  violence, 

"  The  younger  crept 
Near  the  closed  cradle  where  au  infant  slept, 
And  torithed  his  neck."        Pametl :  Hermit,  152. 

t  2.  To  distort. 

"  Her  mouth  she  vrrithed,  her  forehead  taught  to 
frown."  Dryden:  Theocritus;  IdylLxjLMi. 

*  3.  To  turn  as  in  pain  or  distress. 

"  The  mighty  father  beard ; 
And  torithed  his  look  toward  the  royal  walls." 

Surrey  :  Virgile ;  j£neit  Iv. 

*  IL  Fig. :  To  pervert,  to  wrest,  to  mis- 
apply. 

"The  reason  which  he  yieldeth,  showeththe  least 
part  of  hia  meaning  to  be  that  whereuntobls  wot'da 
are  writhed."— Booker  :  Sccle*.  Polity, 

B.  Intraiisitive : 

1.  To  twist  the  body  about,  as  in  pain :  as, 
He  writhed  in  agony. 

*  2.  To  turn  away. 

"  Doest  thou  looke  after,  that  Christ  should  hears 
thee,  when  thou  callesthim  father,  when  thou  un-tthett , 
away  from  the  step-children,  calling  thee  mother?"— 
Vines  ■  Instruction  qf  a  Christiari  Woman,  blc  ii., 
cb.  xii. 

*  3.  To  twist  or  twine  one's  self. 

*i.  To  advance  by  vermicular  motion ;  to 
wriggle. 

"  Lissome  Vivien,  holding  by  his  heel, 

Wruhed  toward  hiin,  slided  up  hia  knee  and  sat." 
Tennyson :  Vivien,  88, 

•writh'-el,  *  writh-le,  u.(.     [Eng.  writhe; 
frequent,  suff.  -el,  -le.]    To  wrinkle. 

"  The  skin  that  was  white  and  smooth  ia  turned 
tawiile  and  wriHiel'd."—Bp.  BaU:  St.  Paul's  Combat. 

•writh'-en,   'writh-un,  «.      [Writhe.] 
Twisted,  twined. 

"  Vengeance,  ye  powei's  (he  cries),  and  thou  whose  hand 
Alms  the  red  bolt,  and  hurls  the  writhen  brand  1  " 
Pope ;  Bomer ;  Udytsey  xii.  446. 

writ'-ing,  *  wryt-ing,  *  wryt-3mge,  pr, 

par.,  a.,  &  s,    [Write,  v.] 

A.  As  pr.  par. :  (See  the  verb). 

B.  As  adj.  :  Pertaining  to  the  art  or  act  of 
writing  ;  used  for  writing. 

C.  As  substa^Uive : 

1.  The  act  or  art  of  forming  letters  and 
characters  on  paper,  parchment,  wood,  stone, 
or  other  material,  for  the  purpose  of  recording 
ideas  or  of  comnmnicating  them  to  others  by 
visible  signs. 

^  Writing  may  be  divided  into  ideographic 
and  phonographic,  i.e.,  into  signs  representing 
the  things  symbolized  by  words,  and  signs  re- 
presenting sounds — that  is,  words  themselves. 
In  Egyptian  hieroglyphs  we  have  ideographs 
and  phonographs  mixed  together;  and  the 
same  thing  occurs  in  the  Mexican  pictui'e- 
wiiting.  It  is  generally  agreed  that  the  art  of 
writing  was  introduced  to  the  western  nations 
by  the  Phrenicians  about  1500  b.c.  Tlieir 
system  was  probably  based  on  the  Egyjttian. 
The  Egyptians  haJ  three  distinct  kinds  of 
writing — the  hieroglyphic,  the  hieratic,  and 
the  enchorial  or  demotic.  (See  these  words.) 
The  Greeks  at  first  wrote  from  right  to  left ; 
next  they  adopted  a  method  called  bous- 
trophedon,  from  the  motion  of  the  ox  in 
ploughing — that  is,  alternately  from  right  to 
left,  and  from  left  to  right.  Writing  from  left 
to  right  is  said  to  have  been  introduced  in  the 
time  of  Homer  by  Pronapides  of  Athens.  In 
ancient  Greek  and  Roman  writing  the  words 
were  not  separated  by  spuces,  and  no  punctua- 
tion marks  were  used.  In  niediyeval  MSS.  a 
variety  of  styles  were  used  in  different  epochs 
and  countries,  and  for  different  uses.  [Ma- 
juscule, Minuscule.]  Unciiil  letters  pre- 
vailed from  the  seventh  to  the  tenth  centuries. 
[Uncial.]  The  Gothic  cursive  was  iutroduced 
about  the  middle  of  the  thirteenth  century. 
The  Modem  German  alphabet  was  also  intro- 
duced about  the  snme  time.  The  Nonnaii 
style  came  in  with  the  Conqueror.  The  Eng- 
lish court  hand,  an  ada[itatinn  of  Saxon,  pre- 
vailed from  the  sixteenlh  century  to  the  reign 
of  George  II.,  when  its  use  was  legally  abol- 
ished. Tlicre  are  no  Iraci^s  of  writing  in 
Britain  previous  to  the  Roman  period.  The 
Runic  alphabet,  used  for  in;tny  centuries  in 
Denmark,  Norway,  and  Iceland,  was  based  on 
the  Roman.  Chinese  characters  are  syllabic, 
and  ai,  Chinese  words  are  ninimsyliables,  they 
are  .strictl.N  ideugraphic.    Tlieir  system  is  said 


to  Contain  40,000  characters.  Sanscrit  po§- 
sesses  the  most  perfect  known  alphabet :  ita 
consonants  number  thirty-three  and  its  vowel 
signs  fourteen.  It  is  written  from  left  to 
right.  [Cuneiform, Oobam,  Phonetic, Runio, 
Shorthand.] 

2.  That  which  is  written ;  anything  written 
or  exjuessed  in  letters  :  as 

(1)  An  inscription, 

*■  And  Pilate  wrote  a  title,  and  put  it  on  the  cross. 
ADd  the  to-^ting  waa,  Jesua  of  Nazai-etb  the  Klofi  of 
the  Jews."— ^oftji  xix.  19. 

(2)  A  literary  or  other  composition ;  a 
manuscript,  a  book,  a.  pamphlet.  (Generally 
in  the  plural.) 

*■  Time  had  thrown  the  w^itinffs  of  many  poeta  Into 
the  river  of  oblivion."— i!>r;(d«»i  .■  Cleomenes.  (Bp.  Ded.) 

(3)  Any  legal  instrument,  as  a  deed,  a  re- 
ceipt, a  bond,  an  agreement,  &c. 

"  A  carrion  Heath,  within  whose  empty  eye, 
There  is  a  written  bci'oU  1  I'll  read  the  writing. 
Shakesp, :  Merchai}t  of  Venice,  ii.  7. 

(4)  A  letter,  a  note. 

*  3.  That  which  is  expressed  or  stated  in  a 
book  or  the  like  ;  an  account. 

*'  But  that  sayiiige  disagreeth  to  the  wrytynge  ol 
Eutropius,  for  the  countre  of  Spayue  waa  not  Bubdued 
by  hym  tyll  after  that  he  was  Emperour."— /"aftffan ; 
Cronycle,  ch.  Ivi. 

4.  Manner  or  style  of  writing :  as,  That  ia 
not  his  writing. 

IT  An  obligatory  writing : 

Law :  A  bond  (q.v.). 

writing-ball,  s.  An  electric  printing 
apparatus,  consisting  of  a  half  sphere  of  gun- 
metal,  resting  with  its  convex  side  upwards 
on  a  frame,  and  pierced  with  radial  ajtertures 
to  the  number  of  fifty-two,  in  which  work 
pistons,  converging  to  the  centre.  Each  pis- 
ton is  ground  olf  horizontally  at  its  bottom, 
upon  which  is  engraved  a  letter,  figure,  or 
punctuation  mark.  The  pistons  are  worked 
by  the  fingers,  and  when  depressed  are  raised 
by  spiral  springs. 

writing-book,  s.  A  blank  paper  book, 
generally  ruled,  for  practice  in  penmanship; 
a  copy-book. 

'writing-case,  s.  A  portable  writing- 
desk  or  portfolio. 

writing-chambers,  s.  pi.  Apartments 
occupied  by  lawyers  and  their  clerks,  &c. 

writing-desk,  s.  A  desk  with  a  broad 
sloping  top,  used  foi-  writing  on  ;  also,  a  port- 
able case  containing  writing  materials ;  a 
writing-case. 

writing-Arame,  s.  Writing-frames  fop 
the  blind  consist  of  a  frame  in  which  a  sheet 
of  paper  may  be  placed,  and  a  horizontal 
straight-edge,  which  forms  a  guide  for  the 
hand  in  making  a  row  of  letters.  The  line 
being  completed,  the  straight-edge  is  lowered 
one  notch,  and  forms  a  guide  for  the  next  line, 
and  so  on. 


writing-ink. 


[Ink.] 


writing-master,  a.   A  man  who  teaches 

the  ai't  of  penmanship. 

writing-paper,  s.  Paper  with  a  smoothed 
and  sized  surfuee  so  as  to  be  adapted  for  writ- 
ing upon. 

writing-school,  s.  A  school  or  academy 
where  penmanship  or  caligraphy  is  taught. 

writing-table,  s. 

*  1.  A  tablet.     [Tablet.] 


2.  A  table  used  for  writing  on,  having 
generally  a  desk  part,  drawers,  &c. 

writing-telegraph,  s.  A  telegraphic  in- 
strument which  sends  autographic  messages. 

writ'-ten,  *  writte,  *  wryt-en,  pa.  par.  & 

a.     [Write.] 

A,  As  pa.  par.  (See  the  verb). 

B,  As  adj. :  Reduced  to  writing ;  com- 
mitted to  pa]ter,  &c.,  with  pen  and  ink  or 
other  material.    Opposed  to  oral  or  spoken. 

"  Laiii^uage  is  a  connection  of  audiVjle  signs,  the 
most  apt  f  n  nature  for  coinin  uiiicatioii  uf  our  thou(;hts ; 
written  l!inguap:e  Is  a  descriptiou  of  the  said  audible 
BigUH  by  sigua  vinlhlA"— Holder :  On  Language. 

^  (1)  It  is  written  : 

Script. :  It  is  stated  or  declared  in  Holy 
Scripture. 

"  /t  is  vn-itten.  Thou  shalt  worship  the  Lord  thy 
God,  and  biiu  uuly  slialt  thou  serve."— Jfof^  It.  10, 

(2)  Written,  law :    Law   as  contained  in  a 


Site,  f&t,  £tre,  amidst,  what,  f^Il,  father ;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there ;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;  go,  pSt, 
«»,  wore,  w^lt  work,  whd,  son ;  mute,  cub,  ciire,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full ;  try,  Sjrrian.    se,  ce  =  e ;  ey  =  a ;  qu  =  kw. 


wrizzled— wrung 
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statute  or  statutes,  as  distinguished  from  iwi- 
written  law. 


written-lichen,  s. 

Bot. :  Opegrapha  scripta. 


[Prob.    for  vnistled, 
Wrinkled. 


[Opeqrapoa.] 

from 


wrojkg  KOfifl. 


•wriz'-zled,  o 

wrist  or  wrest] 

"  Her  MWsaZed  8kin,  na  rough  as  maple  rhid, 
Bo  scabby  was,  tbtit  would  have  loath'd  all  woauui- 
kiud."  ,SpefM«r.-  F.  Q.,  L  vUL  47. 

Wr6e'-ite§,  s.  pi.    [See  def.] 

Church  Hist.  :  The  followers  of  John  Wroe, 
who  died  in  Australia  on  February  Q,  1863. 
They  arose  about  1823.  In  1859  appeared  their 
symbolical  work  entitled  "  The  Life  and 
Journal  of  John  Wroe,  with  Divine  Commu- 
nications to  him."  They  are  ahio  oallsd 
Christian  Israelites. 

•  wrok-en,  pa.  par.  of  v,    [Wrkak,  •.] 

wrdng,  *  wrong,  ^-wronge,  a.,  ad».,Jk$. 

[A.S.  wmng  ~  perverted  or  wrung  asids.  from 
wrang,  pa.  t.  of  wringan  =  to  wring  (q.T.) ;  (cf. 
Lat.  tortiLS,  from  torqueo=  to  twist,  to  wring) ; 
cogn.  with  Dut.  wrang  =  sour,  harsh,  from 
wringen  =  to  wring ;  Icel.  rangr  =  awry, 
wrong,  unjust ;  Dan.  vratig  =  wrong  (a.) ;  8w. 
vrang  =  perverse.  The  word  occurs  first  as  a 
substantive  in  the  A.S.  ChroniaUt  au.  1124.] 

A.  As  adjective  : 

*  1.  Twisted,  croolced  : 
(WycUff'e :  Levit.  xxi.  19.) 

2.  Not  physically  right;  not  fit  or  suitablo ; 
Dot  appropriate  for  use ;  not  adapted  to  tht 
end  or  purpose ;  not  according  to  rule,  re- 
quirement, wish,  design,  or  the  liks  ;  not  that 
which  is  intended  or  desired  to  b«. 

"I  have  directed  you  to  wran^  placea."—M«ibe«A  * 
Merry  Wives,  ill.  1. 

3.  Not  morally  right ;  not  according  to  th9 
divine  or  moral  law  ;  deviating  from  rectitude ; 
not  equitable,  fair,  or  just ;  unjust 

"  For  modes  of  faith  let  graceless  bigots  fight : 
He  cau't  be  wrong  whose  life  is  iu  the  right." 

Pope :  Risay  on  Man,  ilL  3t6. 

4.  Not  in  accordance  with  the  facts  or  truth ; 
false,  mistaken,  inaecui-ate,  incorrecl 

"  By  false  iutelligeuce  or  wro7ig  surmise. " 

Shakesp. :  /ticharU  III.,  HL  X. 

5.  Holding  erroneous  notions  or  views  in 
matters  of  doctrine,  opinion,  or  fact ;  mis- 
taken ;  in  error  :  as,  I  thought  so,  but  I  was 
wrong. 

6.  Unjust,  illegitimate. 

"  If  his  cause  be  wrong."    Shakeip.  :  Htnrg  T.,  iv.  1. 

B.  As  adv. :  In  a  wrong  manner ;  wrongly, 
tuyustly,  amiss. 

"  The  right  divine  of  kings  to  govern  wrong." 

Pope :  Uundad,  iv.  18B, 

C.  As  substantive : 

1.  That  which  is  wrong  or  not  right ;  a  state, 
condition,  or  instance  in  which  there  is  some- 
thiug  which  is  not  right.  (Used  without  an 
article.) 

"  It  is  the  greatest  good  to  the  greatest  number 
vhich  is  the  measure  of  right  or  wrong."— Itentliam. 

2.  A  wrong,  unfair,  or  unjust  act ;  any  vio- 
lation nf  right  or  of  divine  or  liunian  law  ;  an 
act  of  injustice  ;  a  breach  of  the  law  to  the 
injury  of  another,  whether  by  something  done 
or  something  undone  ;  an  injustice,  a  trespass. 

"  The  distinction  of  public  wrongt  from  i)rlv)ite,  of 
crimes  and  niisdemennors  from  civil  injuries,  seems 
pnucipaliy  to  consist  in  this;  that  private  wronpa,  or 
civil  injuries,  are  an  infringement  or  privation  of  the 
civil  rights  which  belong  to  indlvldiiala,  considered 
merely  aa  individuals  :  public  wrongs  ur  crimes  and 
misdemeanors,  are  a  breach  and  violation  of  the 
public  rights  and  duties,  due  to  the  whole  community, 
considered  as  a  community,  in  its  soiiial  aggregate 
capacity." — Blackstone:  Commentaries,  bit.  iv.,  eh.  1. 

3.  Any  injury,  mischief,  hurt,  damage,  or  pain. 
"  For  thy  right  myself  will  bear  all  wrong." 

Stiahesp. :  Bonnet  86. 

4-  An  insult,  a  disgrace. 

'*  'Tis  he,  foul  creature,  that  bath  done  thae  vtrong,'' 
S/iakesp.  :  Vcnu*  £  Adonis,  1,«0S. 

\  1.  In  tht  wrong : 

(1)  Holding  a  wrong,  unjustifiable,  or  inde- 
fensible position  as  regards  another  person. 

"  Brother,  brother,  we  are  both  in  the  wrong." 

Oay  :  lieggar's  Opera,  ii,  3. 

*(2)  In  error,  erroneously,  mistakeably. 

«*  Construe  Casaio's  smiles  .  .  .  quite  in  ihs  wrong." 
Shakesp. :  Othello,  iv.  L 

*  2.  To  have  wrong :  To  suffer  injustice. 

"  Caesar  has  had  great  wrong." 

Shakeip.  :  Julius  Casar,  lU.  S. 

tnrong-doer,  s. 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  One  who  injures  another  or 
who  does  wrong. 

"  She  resolved  to  spend  all  her  years  in  bewailing  the 
wrong,  and  yet  praying  for  the  wroag-doer.  —SidTiejf. 


2.  I^w:  One  who  commits  a  tort  or  tres- 
pass ;  a  tort-feaser. 

wrong-doing,  s.  The  doing  or  commit- 
ting of  any  wrong ;  evil-doiny  ;  behaviour  the 
opposite  of  that  which  is  right. 

*  wrong-incensed,  a.  Smarting  under 
a  sense  of  wrong.  (Shakesp. :  Richard  III. ,ii.  1.) 

*  wrong-timed,  a.  Said  or  done  at  a 
wrong  or  inopportune  time  ;  ill-timed. 

wrong,  v.t.  &  i.    [WfiONQ,  a.] 
A.  Transitive : 
I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  To  treat  with  injustice ;  to  do  wrong  to ; 
to  deprive  of  some  right,  or  to  withhold  some 
act  of  justice  from ;  to  deal  harshly,  cruelly,  or 
unfairly  with ;  to  hurt,  to  harm,  to  oppress, 
to  disgrace,  to  otfend. 

"  A  virtuous  gentlewoman  deeply  wronged.' 
Tennyson  :  Vioien,  760. 

2.  To  do  injustice  to  by  imputation  ;  to  im- 
puts  evil  unjustly  to. 

"  I  rather  choose. 
To  wrong  the  dead,  to  wrong  myself,  and  you, 
ThAU  I  wiU  wrong  such  honourable  men." 

Shakesp. :  Julius  Casar,  111.  2, 

*  8.  To  o£fend  ;  to  give  offence  or  afl"ront  to. 

"  What  dues  Master  Fenton  here? 
Ton  wrong  me,  sir,  thus  still  to  haunt  my  house, 
I  told  you,  air,  my  ditughter  is  disixised  ol" 

Shakesp. :  Merry  Wiwes,  UL  4. 

*4.  To  disgrace, 

"  Be  contented,  you  wrong  yourself  too  much." — 
ShmktMp.  :  Merry  Wives,  lii  3. 

IL  Naut, :  To  outsail  (a  ship)  by  becalming 
k«r  sails. 

"  They  observed  they  wronged  her  so  much,  they 
irould  go  round  her  if  tUey  pleased."  — /oAnson : 
0hr!/sal,  i.  52. 

*  S.  iTitrans. :  To  do  wrong. 

"  For  whan  that  holy  churche  wrongeth, 
I  not  what  other  thyng  shall  right." 

Gower ;  O.  a..,  11. 

*wrong'-er,  *.  [Eng.  wrong,  v.;  -er.]  One 
who  wrongs  ;  one  who  does  wrong  or  injui'y 
to  another  in  any  way. 

"  Hold,  shepherd,  hold  :  learn  not  to  be  a  wronger 
Of  your  word  ;  was  not  your  promise  laid  i " 

Beaum.  <t  Fiet. :  Fait/i/ul  Shepherdess,  iv. 

WTong'-ful,  *wronge-full,  *  wrong-full, 
* wronge-ftille,  a.  [Eng.  wrong;  -full'] 
Injurious,  unjust,  wrong;  not  founded  on 
right  or  justice. 

"  Another  casuist,  somewhat  less  austere,  pronounced 
that  a  government,  wrongful  in  its  origin,  might  be- 
come a  settled  government  after  the  lapse  of  a  cen- 
tury."— Macauluy  :  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xvii. 

wr6ng'-ful-l3?",  adv.  [Eng.  wrongfvX;  -ly.] 
In  a  wrongful  manner  ;  contrary  to  justice  or 
fairness ;  unjustly,  unfairly ;  illegally. 

"  He  was,  rightfully  or  wrongfully.  King  ill  pcves- 
sion." — Jfacauiay:  Bist.  Eng.,  ch.  Jtlit. 

wrong'-fiil-ness,  s.  [Eng.  wroTigfid  ;  -n&ss.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  wrongful  ;  in- 
justice, 

•  wrong'-liead,  s.  &  a.  [Eng.  wrong^  «.,  and 
head,] 

A.  As  suhst.  :  A  perscm  of  a  mi.sapprehend- 
ing  mind  and  an  obstinate  chaiacter  ;  a  pig- 
headed person. 

B.  As  adj. :  Wrongheaded,  obstinate,  per- 
verse. 

"  Uuch  do  I  suffer,  much,  to  keep  In  peace 
This  jealous,  waspish,  vn-onghead,  rhyming  race." 
Pope :  Satins,  vi.  14S, 

wrong'-head-ed,  a.  [^wq.  wronghead ;  -ed.] 
Having  the  mmd  or  brain  occupied  with 
false,  or  wrong  notions  or  ideas ;  especially, 
perversely  and  obstinately  wrong ;  of  a  per- 
verse understanding;  perverse,  crotchety. 

wrong'-head-ed-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  wrong- 
headed;  -ly.]  Ill  a  wrongheaded  or  perverse 
manner ;  perversely,  obstinately. 

wrdng'-liead-^d-ness,  s.  [Eng.  wrong- 
headed;  -ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being 
wrongheaded;  perverseness,  perversity,  ob- 
stinacy. 

"  Fidelity  to  opinions  and  to  friends  seems  to  him 
mere  dulness  and  wrongheadedness."  —  Macaulay: 
Bist.  Eng.,  ch.  IL 

•  WTong'-less,  a.     [Eng.  wrong,   «. ;   -Uss.] 

Void  of  or  free  from  wrong. 

•  wrong'-less-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  wrongless;  -ly.} 
Without  wrong  or  harm  to  anyone. 

"  He  was  brother  to  the  fair  Helen  queen  of  Corinth, 
and  dearly  esteemed  of  her  for  his  exceeding  good 
parts,  being  honourably  courteous,  and  wronglestiy 
valiant."— Sfdnetf;  Arcadia,  bk.  L 

wrong'-l^,  odv.    [Eng.  wrong,  a. ;  -ly.]     In  a 


wrong  manner ;  unjustly,  wrongfully,  errone" 
ously. 

"Theyfmadmen]do  not  appear  to  me  to  have  luitt 
the  faculty  of  reaaouiug  ;  but  liaviuf'  Joined  togetiwr 
some  ideas  very  wrongly,  they  lulstake  tbem  lor 
truths."— /.OL'Are:;  Bum.  Understand.,  bk.  iL,  oh.  xL 

wrens'- mind -ed,  «•  LEug.  wro-ng^  and 
minded.]  Having  a  mind  wruugly  incUnad; 
entertaining  erroneous  ur  distorted  views. 

•  wrdng'-ness,  s.      [Eng.  wrong,  a.  ;  -ness.l 

1.  The  quality  or  slate  of  being  wrong; 
error,  wrongfulness,  erroni;ousness. 

"  Treating  those  with  much  regard,  who  are  pleased 
to  treat  God  witlt  none,  VHiiuus  methods  may  be  found 
of  sometimes  plainly  deulurlng.  some  ohliiuely  Inti- 
mating, the  mauifold  wrongnesi  of  such  ex.pressiuii&." 
—isecker :  Hermot^s,  vol.  i,,  aer,  32. 

2.  A  fault ;  a  wrong  idea,  habit,  or  feeling. 

"  What  wrongnesses  do  such  thoughts  produce  inouz 
actions,  in  our  tem|>er8,  in  our  benaviour." — Qilpin: 
SertTions,  voL  i.,  ser.  10. 

wrong-oils,  * wrong-eous,  o.  [A corrupt. 

otwroiigwise  (q.v.).] 
*  1,  Ord.  Lang. :  Wrong,  unjust,  wrongful. 
"  Every  wrong  must  be  judged  by  the  first  violent 
»Xi.6.  Wrongous  ground  whereupon  it  proceeds." — King 
James  to  Lord  Bacon,  July  25,  1617. 

2.  Scots  Law:  Not  right;  unjust;  illegal: 
as,  wrongous  imprisonment  =  ^Ise  or  illegal 
imprisonment. 

•  wrong'-wi^e,  *  wrong-wls,  a.    [Formed 

as  a  couverse  of  righteous  =  rightwise  ;  Sw. 
vrtlnfirvis=  iniquitous.]  Wrong,  unjust,  ini-' 
quitous.     {Old.  'Eng.  Homilies,  i.  176.) 

wrote,  pret.  &  pa.  par.  of  v.     [Write.] 

*  wrote,  v.t.  or  i.  [A.S.  wrotan  ~  to  grub  up, 
to  root  (q.v.).]  To  root,  dig,  or  grub  up  with 
the  snout,  as  swine. 

"  For  right  as  a  sowe  wroteth  In  every  ordure,  so 
liirroteth  she  hirebeautei:  in  stinking  ordure  of  ainneft.'* 
—Chaucer :  Persones  Tale. 

wroth,  a.  [A.S.  wrddh,  from  wrddh^  pa, 
t.  of  wridhan  =  to  writlie  (qv.);  cogn, 
with  Dut.  wreed  =  cruel ;  Icel.  reidhr ;  Dam 
vred;  M.  H.  Ger.  reit,  r«itt  =  twisted,  curled. 
The  original  meaning  was  '  wry  '  or  distorted 
or  perveited  in  one's  temper.]  [Wkath, 
Writhe.]  Very  angry  ;  much  exasperated ; 
wrathful. 

"  Cain  was  very  wroth,  and  his  countenance  feU."— 
Qonesis  iv.  b. 

wrought  (as  rat).  *  wraught,  *  wr  onghte» 

*  wrought,  pret.,  pa.  par.  of  v.,  &  a. 
[Work,  v.] 

A.  As  pret.  &  pa.  par. :  (See  the  verb). 

H.  As  adjective  : 

1,  Ord.  Lang. :  Worked,  performed,  donei 
executed,  laboured,  foinied. 

"  From   Waltham  beforesald  to   Westmynater  th€l 
him  brouht, 
BisiJe  his  fadere  is  laid  in  a  toumbe  wele  wrougJO." 
itobert  de  Brunne,  p.  341. 

2.  Carp,  i:  Mason. :  A  term  used  by  masons 
and  carpenters  in  contradistinction  to  rough. 

wrought-iron,  s.  Pig-iron  subjected  to 
the  process  of  puddling  (q.v). 

wriing,  pret.  &pa.  par.  of  v.    [Wring.] 

*  wry,  *  wri-en,  v.t  &  (.    [A.S.  wrigian-=  to 

drive,   to  impel,   to   tend  or  bend  towards. 
Wriggle  is  a  frequent,  from  this  verb.     Cf. 
Goth.  wraikws=  crooked.] 
A,  Intransitive : 

1.  To  swerve,  move,  or  go  obliquely ;  to  go 
or  move  aside ;  to  turn  away. 

"  Than  the  kyng  wryed  away  fro  hym."— Befnertf 
Froissart;  Cronycle.,  voL  i.,  ch.  cxlvil. 

2.  To  deviate  from  the  right  path  momlly ; 
to  go  wrong  or  astray. 

"  These  wry  too  much  on  the  right  hand,  ascribing 
to  the  holv  scripture  such  kind  of  perfection  as  it  cau* 
not  have.  —Sandy*. 

3.  To  writhe,  to  wriggle. 

"Then  talks  she  ten  times  woras,  and  wryes,  and 
wriggles. 
As  though  she  had  the  Itch  (and  so  it  may  be). 
Beaum.  d  Flat. :   IVomau's  Prize,  111.  U 

i.  To  slip,  slide,  or  move  away  from  the 
proper  position. 

"  The  byshopa  go  about  to  kepe  Id  state  stil,  and 
hold  vpthe  decaied  partes  of  their  power  (whose  bulldU 
tng  was  naught,  iiud  therfore  liatb  wryed  on  the  one 
fiidfe  louge  ago}."— £p.  Qardner  :  0/  True  Obedient 
foL  63. 

5.  To  bend  or  wind  ;  to  move  in  a  winding 
or  meandering  course. 

"  As  when  a  nymph,  arising  from  the  land, 
Zieadeth  a  dance  with  her  long  watery  train 
Down  to  the  sea,  she  wryes  to  every  baud." 

i>atrt« :  On  Dandtig* 


^  bd^;  poiit,  j6^1;  cat,  90X1.  chorus,  (hin,  hen^h;  go,  gem;  thill,  this;  sin,  a^;  expect,  :Kenophon,  e^ist.   -Ing* 
-otan,  -tlan  =  shan.   -tlon,  -sion  =  shun ;  -tion,  -gion  =  zhiin.   -clous,  -tious,  -sious  =  shiis.   -Wo,  -die,  &c.  =  h?!,  dfl. 
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wry — wyth 


B.  Transitive : 

1.  To  writhe,  to  twist,  to  bend,  to  contort. 
"Liikeamwi  fastened  by  histhuiiiba  at  the  whipiiiiiB- 

post,  he  wriex  his  back  and  shrinks  fruui  the  blow, 
though  he  knows  he  caiuiot  get  loose.'— fip.  Taylor: 
Dissuasive  from  Popery,  bk.  h.,  pi  ii.,  5  6. 

2.  To  distort,  to  wrest,  to  cause  to  deviate. 
"  They  have  wrested   aiid  wryed  his  doctrine."— 

Ralph  llobimoru   [Annandale.) 

^ny,  •  wrie.  •  wrye,  a.  &s.    [Wry,  v.] 

A.  ^5  adjective : 

1.  Bent,  turned,  or  twisted  to  one  side  in 
a  state  of  contortion ;  twisted,  distorted, 
crooked. 

•'  The  fyrst  that  came  and  gane  them  mooat  com- 
forte  was  Henry  erie  of  Lancastre  with  the  wr^« 
necke.  called  Toite  colle.''—Ber«er<.-  fYoissart ;  Cron- 
pcte,  vol.  i,,  ch.  xi. 

*  2.  Ciooked  ;  meandering ;  not  following  a 
straight  or  direct  line. 

"  There  intricately  among  the  ■woods  doth  wander. 
Losing  litmselfe  in  many  a  im-y  meander." 

DTovme:  Brilarinia's  fastoTOU,  i.  2. 

3.  Exhibiting  distaste,  disgnst,  impatience, 
discontent,  or  tlie  like ;  as,  He  took  it  with  a 
very  tory  face. 

*  4.  Deviating  from  what  is  right  or  becom- 
ing;  misdirented,  wrong,  false. 

"If  he  now  and  then  make  a  wry  step."— ff iipin .* 
Sermons.  voL  iv,,  ser.  n. 

*5.  Wrested,  perverted. 

"  He  nmnides  and  jtuts  a  wry  tense  apon  proteatant 
■writers."— -4'  ferbury. 

*  B,  As  suhst. :  A  bending  or  turning  from 
the  proper  or  straight  direction ;  a  bend,  a 
turn,  a  meander. 

"  The  first  with  divers  crooks  and  turning  wries." 
P.  Fletclier :  Purple  Island,  v. 

"Wry-moutlied,  w.  Having  the  mouth 
«wry. 

*'  If  e'er  they  call  upon  me  I'll  bo  fit  'em, 
I  have  a  iiiick  of  wry-mouth'U  mackrel  ladies, 
Stiuk  like  a  staudiuR  ditch." 

Beaum.  &  llet. :  Women  Pleaaed,  iii.  8. 

wry-neck,  s. 

I.  Omlth.:  [Wryneck]. 

1 2.  PatJiol. :  The  same  as  Stiff-neck  (q.v.). 

wry-necked,  a.  Having  a  crooked  and 
distorted  neck  ;  in  the  quotation,  the  eijithet 
refers  to  tlie  old  Englisli  flute,  or  JlutR  a  bec^ 
60  called  from  having  a  curved  projecting 
mouthpiece  like  a  bird's  beak. 

"  The  vile  stjiieaking  of  the  wry-neckad  flfe." 

Hhakesp. :  Merdiant  of  Venice,  ii,  B. 

"•wryed,  a.     [Eng.  wry,  a.;  -ed.]    Wry,  dis- 
torted, awry. 

"And  ci-y  ' Filthy  1  filthy!'  simply  uttering  their 
•wn  condition,  and  ushig  their  wryed  countenances 
Instead  of  a  vice." — Ben  Jonton :  Case  is  Altered,  i.  4. 

•  wry'-ly,   adv.     [Eng.  xory,  a. ;   -ly.]     In  a 
wry,  distorted,  or  awkward  manner. 

"  Most  of  them  have  tried  their  fortune  at  aome 
little  lottery-office  of  literature,  and,  receiving  a, 
blank,  have  chewed  upon  it  hiushlLy  and  wryly." — 
jMiidor.    ( A  nnanilale. ) 

Wry'-neck,  s.    [See  def.] 

OrnitJi. :  Any  bird  of  the  genus  Innx  or 
Tunx  (q.v.);  specif.  /«7ur  torquilla^  the  Com- 
mon Wryneck,  a  summer  visitjmt  to  the  north 
of  Europe  and  Britain.  Length  about  seven 
inchen  ;  general  colour  of  upper  paits,  includ- 
ing the  tail,  grayish-white,  mottled  all  over 
with  brownish -gray,  and  obscurely  barred 
and  streaked  with  dark  brown  wings,  brown 
tiarred  with  dull  chestnut  on  the  outer  webs 


WRYNECK. 

of  the  feathers  ;  under  parts  buff,  each  feather 
with  a  narrow  dark-brown  spot  near  the  tip. 
Little  or  no  variation  in  the  female.  It  feeds 
on  caterpillars  and  other  insects,  and  is  often 
seen  near  ant-hiils  in  search  of  the  cocoons, 
popularly  known  as  *' ant's  eggs."  The  con- 
struction of  the  protrusile  tongue  resembles 
that  of  the  woodpecker,  and  the  organ  is  fur- 
nished with  glands  secreting  a  glutinmis  mucus 
which  CAiise-s  the  prey  to  ^d  here  tn  itshomy  tip. 
The  Wryneck  rarely  makes  a  nest,  or  at  best 


bnt  a  very  poor  one,  usually  depositing  its 
eggs  in  some  hole  in  a  tree.  The  name-Wry- 
neck is  derived  from  the  bird's  habit  of 
writhing  its  head  and  neck  in  various  direc- 
tions with  a  servientine  motion.  It  has  a 
number  of  other  popular  names  [Cuckoo's 
MATE,  Turkey-bird],  and  is  probably  the 
Hobby-bird  of  Browne  {Birds  of  Norfolk).  His 
descriptinii,  "  marvellously  subject  to  the 
vertigo,"  refers,  in  Seebohm's  opinion,  to  the 
wryneck's  habit  of  feigning  death  when  taken ; 
while  Wilkin  thinks  it  is  founded  on  the 
"  singular  motion  of  its  head  and  neck."  The 
actual  habitat  of  the  bird  is  Central  Europe 
and  Asia. 

"  That  curious  hird  the  wryneck,  ao  dear  te  the  clas- 
aical  scholar  from  its  associations  vi?ith  witchcraft  iB 
Theociitus  and  Virgil,  is  the  first  to  arrive:  and  cer- 
tainly tiie  vfeird  manner  in  which  its  head  seems  t* 
turn  every  wav,  as  if  on  a  pivot,  while  mouselike  it 
crawls  up  and  round  an  old  well,  goes  far  to  account 
for  its  rejintation  as  an  nncanny  Ijird," — 9t.  Jmfnmt 
Gazette,  March  9,  1887. 

wry'-ness,  *  wry-nesse,  s.  [Eng.  tpry,  a. ; 
-jiess.] 

1.  Lit. :  The  quality  or  state  of  beiaff  wry 
or  distorted  ;  crookedness. 

*  2.  Pig. :  Deviation  from  what  is  right. 

"  This  is  light  enough  to  all  Intelligent  person*,  f«r 
an  exploring  the  rectitude  or  wrynesse  of  thairbe- 
haviours  in  tiiis  particular."— /foniaffw*."  Devmce 
Esiayes.  pt.  i.,  treat.  12. 

wud,  ct.    [Wood,  a.]    {Scotch.) 

wud'-die,  wud'-dy,  ».    [Woodie. 

WUlf'-en-ite,  s.  [After  the  AustriaM  Mia- 
eralogist,  Wulfen  ;  suff.  -ite  {Min.).'] 

Mill. :  A  mineral  occurring  mostly  in  crys- 
tals ;  system,  tetragonal.  Hardness,  2'75  to 
3;  sp.  gr.,  6'03  to  7-01  ;  lustre,  resinous  _to 
adamantine;  colour,  shades  of  yellow,  siskin- 
and  olive-green,  sometiuies  orange  or  bright 
red.  Compos.:  Molybdic  acid,  38'5  ;  prot- 
oxide of  lead,  61-5  =  100,  corresponding  with 
the  formula  PbOMOa.  The  orange  and  red 
coloured  varieties  owe  their  colour  to  the 
presence  of  vanadic  acid. 

wull,  5.  &  v.i.    [Will,  s.  &  v.]    {Scot«kt) 

Wiuu-il,  ».    [Wimble.]    (Scotch.) 

wiir'-riis,  war'-as,  s.  [The  Africaa  name 
of  the  powder*.] 

Comni.  :  A  powder  sold  in  African  bazaan 
as  an  anthelmintic  and  a  dye  plant.  It  waa 
long  believed  to  be  identical  with  kamala 
(q.v.),  but  it  has  been  shown  by  Capt.  Hunter, 
Assistant  Resident  at  Aden,  that  wurrus  con- 
sists of  the  glandular  hairs  on  the  leguniM  of 
Flemingia  congesta,  wild  in  Africa  and  India. 
{Calcutta  Exhih.  Report,  pt,  v.,  174.) 

wiirtz'-ite,  ».  [After  the  Frenck  chemist. 
Adnlphe  Wurtz  ;  sufl".  -He  (JIfm.).] 

Min. :  A  dimorphous  form  of  blende  (q.T.). 
Crystiillization,  hexagonal,  being  isomorphoui 
with  greenockite.  Hardness,  3'5  to  4 ;  sp.  gr., 
3-98 ;  lusti-e,  vitreous ;  colour  and  streak, 
brownish  to  brownish-black.  Found  crysUl- 
lized  near  Omro,  Bolivia.  Breithaupt  states 
that  the  radiated  (cadmiferous)  blend*  «f 
Pizibram,  Bohemia,  is  hexagonal  in  crystal- 
lization ;  his  Spiauterite  (q.v.). 

wur'-zel,  8.    [Ger.  wurzel  =  root,]  [Uavooi.*- 

WURZEL.} 

*  wnsse,   adv.     [A  variant  of  -vit  in  ywts 

(q.v.).]    Certainly. 

"  I  hope  you  will  not  vhawking  now,  will  yoa? 
No,  vmsse,  hut  I'll  practise  xgaiuit  n*xt  year,  UDels," 
Ban  Jwntvn, 

WUth'-er,  v.i.  [From  the  sound.]  To  rustle, 
as' tlie  wind  amongst  trees;  to  make  a  sul- 
len roar.    {Ptov.) 

"  WiUJwring  Heights  is  the  name  of  Mr.  Heath- 
cliffe's  dwelling,  toulherinq  being  a  significant  pr©- 
Tlucial  aiJjective  descriptive  of  the  atiiioipheric  tu- 
mult to  which  its  stfitiou  is  exjiosed  in  atormy 
weather." — C.  Bronte :   WiUhering  Beightt.  ch.  L 

WUth'-er,  s.  [Wuther,  u]  The  sound  made 
by  the  rustling  of  the  wind  amongst  the 
branches  of  trees.    {Prov.) 

"  Sure  by  the  wiither  of  wind  amongst  treea,  denot- 
ing a  garden  outside."— J/i«  Bronte :  Villstte,  ch.  xtU 

w^'-zent,  «..    [Wizzened.]    Dried,  withered. 

{Scotch.) 

"  Wadna  I  net  my  ten  talents  In  your  wuzzent  face 
for  that  very  wordT"— ScoH."  Seart  q^  Jtidlot/Uan, 
ch.  xviii. 

\ryqb  (1),  s.    [Witch  (2).] 

wych-elm,  c    [WiTCH-ELu-i 


wych-hazel,  s.    [Witch-hazel.] 
W3^9h(3),  s.    [WiokO),  s]    (See  extract) 

"nie  prindital  occupation  is  the  manufacture  of 
the  salt  obt*iued  from  the  brlue  upniiPB.  or  wi/cAej, 
t»  which  the  town  probably  owes  both  it*  uame  and 
ita  origiu."— £'ncyc.  Brit.  (ed.  9th),  vu.  471. 

wycb-honse,  s.    (See  extract.) 

"  The  houses  in  which  salt  is  manufactured  ars 
called  wj/ch-Jwutas."— Woodward :  OcoL  of  Enff.  * 
Wales,  p.  IS2. 

wyoU-waUer,  a.  A  salt-boiler  at  *  wych. 
(Cheslrire.) 

Wj^c'-liff-ite,  •.  &  a.    [See  def.) 

A.  -i*  sjtbstantive, 

Ecdes.  t  Church  Hist.:  The  followers  of 
John  Wyoliffe,  Wiclif,  or  de  Wiclif,  &o.  (tliere 
are  about  twenty  ways  of  spelling  the  name). 
He  was  born  at  Hipswell,  near  Richmond,  <iboiit 
i.D.  1324,  and  was  educated  at  Oxford  Uni- 
Tersity.  He  is  believed  to  have  been  in  con- 
flict with  the  Mendicant  Orders  about  1360, 
but  none  of  his  extant  writings  on  tlie  subject 
seem  to  hare  been  penned  at  so  early  a  date. 
In  or  about  that  year  he  obtained  the  warden- 
ship  of  Balliol  Hall,  exchanged  about  1365  for 
that  of  Canterbury  Hall,  which  he  soon  lost, 
on  account  of  alleged  mental  incapacity  in 
the  archbishop  trnm  whom  he  received  the 
appointment.  Tliis  deprivation  was  con- 
firmed on  appeal  both  "by  the  Pope  and  the 
king.  In  July,  1374,  he  was  nominated 
member  of  a  legation  to  Pope  Gregory  XI. 
about  Papal  provisions,  or  reservation  of 
ehurches.  On  February  3,  1377,  lie  was  sum- 
moned to  appear  before  a  Convocation  of  the 
Clergy  on  a  charge  ofheresy,  wliich  ended  abor- 
tively. On  May  22, 1377,  five  Papal  bulls  were 
issued  against  him,  and  next  year  a  second  ec- 
clesiastical trial  took  place,  the  Londoners, 
who  are  said  to  have  been  opposed  to  him  on 
the  former  occasion,  taking  his  part  on  this. 
In  >Iay,  13S2,  a  synod  of  divines  condemned 
his  opinions,  which  led  to  In's  being  jirevented 
from  any  longer  teaching  in  tlie  University. 
In  1381  he  issued  sixteen  theses  against 
transubstantiation.  Apparently  about  1380 
or  13S1  he  published  tlie  ti-anslation  into 
English  of  the  Bible  and  Apocryplia  from  the 
Latin  Vulgate  ;  a  second  edition  or  retransla- 
tion,  less  literal  but  smoother  in  style,  was 
issued  by  John  Purvey  about  a. d.  1388.  This 
WIS  after  the  death  of  Wycliffe,  which  took 
place  in  tjhe  parisli  of  Lutterworth,  in  Leicee- 
tershire,  of  which  he  was  rector,  on  De- 
cember 31,  1384.  On  May  2, 1416,  the  Council 
•f  Constance  condemned  Wycliffe's  tenets, 
and  ordered  that  his  books  should  be  de- 
stroyed and  his  body  dug  up  and  burnt.  [For 
his  tenets  see  Lollardism,  for  his  follower* 
Lollards.    Sec  also  Hussites.] 

B.  ^3  adj. :  Of  or  belonging  to  Wycliffe, 
bis  tenets  or  followers.    [A.] 

wye,  «.  (See  def.]  A  Y  or  crotch.  Used  is 
many  ways  as  a  temporary  shore  or  brace. 
Also  a  name  applied  to  a  stem  or  pipe  with 
branches,  as  a  stand-pipe  or  delivery-pipfl 
with  two  issues  from  its  summit.  One  of  th» 
supports  of  a  telescope,  theodolite,  or  level- 
ling instrument.    Written  also  Y. 

Wj^ke'-ham-ist,  >.  [See  def.]  A  name  ap- 
plied to"  the  boys  at  Wincliester  College, 
founded  by  William  of  Wykeham  (1324-1404), 
Bishop  of  Winchester.    Used  also  adjectively, 

"  From  7oe  to  soo  tVj/Jcehamistt  assembled  on  Satur- 
da7  to  take  part  in  the  fire-hmidredth  anui  verfi.-try  ei 
the  layins  of  the  fouudation-etone  of  the  Winchester 
CUegs."— «.  Jamoi's  Gazette,  March  28,  IB87. 

yrfl-xe, ».  [Btym.  doubtful.]  (See  compound.) 

wylio-coat,  a.  A  boy's  flannel  under- 
dress  next  tiie  shirt ;  a  flannel-petticoat 
OScoteA.) 

"  Or  aiblins  some  bit  duddle  boy, 
On's  Kj/liB-coat,"  Bums :  To  a  Loute. 

wy'-mot,   wy-mole,  *  wyg-mal-Ta,  t. 

[WmoT.] 

wynd  (y  as  a),  >.  [Wind,  v.  ]  An  alley,  a  lane. 
(,Scoich.) 

"  Among  the  closes  andt  wi/n<U.''—8ooU :  Redgatinb 
let,  ch.  xxu 

wynn,  s.  (Etym.  doubtful.]  A  kind  of  tim. 
ber-truck  or  carriage.    (^Slimnovds,^ 

*  wytc,  ».(.    [WiTE,  ».] 
wyte,  •.    [WiTE.] 
wyth, «.    [WiTHE.] 

Bot. :  Toum^ortia  bioolor,    [Whitb-hoop.] 


&te,  fSt,  fiire,  amidst,  what,  f^,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pSt, 
or,  wore,  wq1£  work,  whd,  sdn;  mate,  cub,  ciire,  Qiute,  cur.  rule,  fiiU;  try,  Syrian,    as,  <»=::§;  ey  =  a;i|:a  =  kw. 


wyvern— xanthocarpous 
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Wy'-vem,  wi'-vorn,  s.  [Mid.  Eng.  wivere  = 
a  serpent  (CMucer:  Troilus  &  Cressida,  iii. 
1,012),  with  excrescent  n,  as  in 
bittern,  front  O.  Fr.  ivivre  =  a 
serpent,  viper ;  Fr.  givre  =  a 
viper,  from  Lat.  vipera.  Wy- 
verii  and   viper  are  doublets.] 

(QUAVIVER,    VIPER.] 

Her. :  An  imaginary  animal ; 
a  kind  of  dragon  with  wings, 
but  having  only  two  legs,  the 
termination  of  its  body  being 
somewhat  serpentine  in  forin. 


Z,  the  twenty-fourth  letter  of  the  English 
alphabet,  is  a  superfluous  letter,  as  it  repre- 
eents  no  sound  which  cannot  be  expressed  by 
other  letters.  Thus,  when  used  at  the  begin- 
ning uf  a  word  it  has  precisely  the  sound  of  s; 
when  occuning  in  the  middle  of  a  word  it 
usually  has  the  sound  of  kSy-as  in  axis,  taxes, 
foxes,  &c.  ;  it  also  has  the  same  sound  in  some 
cases  when  terminating  a  word,  as  lax,  wax, 
&c.  ;  when  it  terminates  a  syllable,  and  more 
especially  an  initial  syllable,  if  the  syllable 
following  it  is  open  or  accented,  it  frequently 
has  the  sound  of  gz,  as  in  luxury,  ec^kaiist,  ex- 
alt, Rjofic,  &c.  As  an  initial  it  occurs 
only  in  words  of  Greek  origin,  or  formed  from 
Greek  words,  most  of  tliese  formations  being 
of  a  scientitic  or  technical  nature. 

IT  1.  X  as  a  symbol  is  used  : 

(1)  In  numer.  :  For  ten,  in  this  case  being 
composed  of  two  Vs  (=  5)  placed  one  above  the 
other,  the  lower  one  being' inverted.  When 
placed  horizontally  (X)  it  stands_  for  a 
thousand,  and  with  a  dash  over  it  (X)  it  re- 
presents ten  thousand- 

(2)  In  ordinary  writing  X  is  frequently  used 
as  an  abbreviation  for  Christ.  In  this  case 
the  symbol  is  not  the  same  letter  as  the 
English  X,  but  represents  the  Greek  X  (=  Ck), 
as  HI  Xn  =  Christian,  Xmas  =  Christmas. 

2.  X  as  used  on  beer-casks  is  said  to  have 
originally  been  employed  to  indicate  beer 
which  had  paid  ten  shillings  duty. 

xgjlth-,  pre/.     [Xantho-.] 

:Ean'-tha-mide,  a.     [Pref.  xanth-^  and  Eng. 
'  amide.] 

(Mem.  :  C3H7ONS  =  COS(C2H6)NH2.  A 
crystalline  substance  produced  by  passing 
ammoniacal  gas  into  an  alcoholic  solution  of 
xanthie  ether.  Insoluble  in  water,  but  soluble 
in  alcohol  and  ether. 

^an'-tbSin,  s.  [Gr.  ^av96s  (xanthos)  =  yellow ; 
Eng.  suff,  -an.] 

Chem. :  Berzelius'  name  for  the  group  Cy2S3, 
regarded  as  the  radicle  of  persulpho-cyanic 
acid, 

xS-n'-tliar-rin,  j>.    [Formed  from  Eng.  xanthate 
'  (q-v.)-]  * 

Chem. :  Xanthil.  An  oily,  fetid  compound, 
supposed  by  Couerbe  to  be  produced  by  the 
dry  distillation  of  xanthie  ether.    (Watts.) 

fxanth-ar-py'-i-a, ».  [Pref.  xanth-,  and  Lat. 
hirpyia.]    [Harpya.] 

Zool. :  A  genus  of  Pteropodidse,  closely  al- 
lied to  Pteropus,  with  a  single  species,  Xan- 
tharpyia  amplexicav/iaM,  from  the  Austro- 
Malayan  sub-region. 

X^'-thate,  s.    [Eng.  mnth{ic) ;  -ate.] 
Chem. :  A  salt  of  xanthie  acid. 
zanthate  of  potassium,  9. 

Chem. :  C3H5OKS2  =  C^SK         Obtained 

^O.C2Hg. 

by  adding  carbonic  disulphide  to  a  saturated 
alcoholic  solution  of  potassic  hydrate.  It 
separates  in  slender,  colourless  prisms,  sol- 
uble in  water  and  alcohol,  insoluble  in  ether. 
Gradually  destroyed  by  exposure  to  the  air. 

^Sn-thaz'-a-rin,  «.  [Pref.  xanth-,  and  Eng. 
a(U)zarin.] 

Chem. :  A  yellow  colouring  matter,  prepared 
by  the  action  of  nitric  acid  on  the  black 
residue  obtained  in  preparing  pure  alizarin. 


It  is  slightly  soluble  in  water,  soluble  in 
alcohol,  ether,  and  in  caustic  alkalis. 

x3.n'-thS-in,    s.      [Formed  from  Gr.   faj'^oy 
(xanthos)  =  yellow.] 

Clievt, :  Fremy's  name  for  that  portion  of 
the  yellow  colouring  matter  of  flowers  which 
is  soluble  in  water. 

x&nth-e-l&i^'-ma,  3.     [Pref.  xanth-,  and  Gr. 
eAacr^a  (elasma)  ==  u  metal  plate.] 

Pathol. :  The  name  given  by  Dr.  Erasmus 
Wilson  to  a  cutaneous  disease,  consisting  of 
isolated  or  confluent  tubercles  varying  from 
the  size  of  a  pin's  head  to  that  of  a  pea.  Its 
most  frequent  seat  is  around  the  eyelids. 

:c3ii'-the-lene,  s.    [Pref.  xanth- ;  Eng.  e{thy), 
'  and  suff.  -Une.] 

Chem. :    Zeise's  name  for  an  oil  produced 

by    precipitating    potassic   ethylsulpho-car- 

bonate  with  a  cupric  salt. 

:KSA'-tlli-a,  s.  [Gr.  fac^ds  (xanthos)  =  yelloyr.] 
Entom.. :  A  genus  of  Orthosidse,  with  wings 
forming  a  very  inclined  roof.  The  caterpillar 
feeds  on  the  buds  or  the  catkins  of  trees. 
Six  species  are  British.  The  type  is  Xanthia 
cerago,  the  Sallow-moth  (q.v.). 

T&n'-tlu-an,  a.     [See  def.]     Of  or  belonging 
to  Xanthiis,  an  ancient  town  in  Asia  Minor. 

xanthlan-marbles,  s.  pi 

Classic  A  ntiq. :  A  large  collection  of  marbles 
of  various  ages  (from  B.C.  545  onwards)  dis- 
covered by  Mr.  (afterwards  Sir)  Charles  Fel- 
lows near  Xanthus,  in  1838.  They  were 
brought  to  England  in  1842  and  1843,  and 
placed  in  the  British  Museum. 

X&n'-tluc»  a.     [Gr.  ^avBo^  (xantlios)  =  yellow, 
'  and  Eng.  suff.  -ic] 

Chem. :  Derived  from  or  contained  in  xan- 
thic-ether,  and  of  a  yellow  colour. 

xanthio-acid,  s. 

Chem.  :  C3H60S2=  C^O.C2H6.     Acolour- 
^SH 

less  oily  liquid,  prepared  by  decomposing 
xanthate  of  potassium  with  dilute  sulphuric 
or  hydrochloric  acid.  It  is  heavier  than 
water,  has  a  powerful  and  peculiar  odour,  and 
decomposes  at  24^  into  alcohol  and  carbonic 
disulphide.     Its  salts  are  yellow. 

xanthlo-ether,  a. 

CAem.:(C2H5)2.COS2  =  C^.C2Hs.  Ethyl- 

^S.C2H5 

ic  disulpho-carbonate.  A  pale  yellowish  oil, 
obtained  by  the  action  of  ethyl  chloride  on 
xanthate  of  potassium.  It  is  insoluble  in 
water,  soluble  in  all  proportions  in  alcohol 
and  ether,  and  boils  at  210°. 
xanthio-oxide,  ».  [Xanthine.] 
xanthlc-series,  s.  pi.    [Cyanic-series.] 

^RE^-tbid'-i-um,  s.    [Mod.  Lat.,  dimin.  from 

*  Gr.  ^av96s  {xanthos)  =  yellow.] 

Palceobot :  A  pseudo-genus  of  Confervacese, 
now  believed  to  be  sporangia  of  Desmidiaceae. 
Microscopic  spherical  bodies  with  radiating 
spines.  Fourteen  species  from  the  Upper 
Cretaceous  rocks.    (Etheridge.) 

^n'-thil,  8.    [Formed  from  Gr.  farWs  (aawt- 

*  (A,os)  =  yellow.]    [Xantharin.] 

7S>il'-thin,  s,    [Gr.  $av06^  (xanthos)  =  yellow; 

'  Eng.  suff.  -in.] 

Chem..  A  name  applied  to  various  sub- 
stances. By  Fremy  and  C^oez  to  that  por- 
tion of  the  yellow  colouring  matter  of  flowers 
insoluble  in  water.  By  Schunck  to  a  yellow 
colouring  matter  obtained  from  madder ;  and 
by  Couerbe  to  a  gaseous  product  obtained  by 
the  decomposition  of  xanthates. 

x^n'-thme,  s.  [Gr.  ^avdo?  (xanthos)  =  yellow ; 

"  Eng.  suff".  -i?ie.] 

Chem.  :  C5H4N4O2.  Xanthie  oxide.  An  or- 
ganic base,  first  discovered  and  described  by 
Dr.  Marcet,  as  a  constituent  of  a  rare  form  of 
urinary  calculi,  but  afterwards  found  among 
the  products  of  the  decomposition  of  guanine. 
It  is  prepared  by  adding  potassium  nitrite  to 
a  solution  of  guanine  in  hot  concentrated 
nitric  acid,  precipitating  with  water,  filtering, 
dissolving  residue  in  boiling  ammonia,  treat- 
ing with  a  solution  of  ferrous  sulphate  as 
long  as  black  ferroso-ferric-oxide  separates, 


filtering  and  evaporating  the  fllti.ite  to  dry- 
ness. It  is  a  white  amorphous  powder,  diffi- 
cultly soluble  in  water,  soluble  in  alkalis 
and  in  concentrated  acids,  and  distinguished 
by  the  deep  yellow  colour  produced  when  its 
solution  in  nitric  acid  is  evaporated  to  dryness. 

3|:&ii'-tlu[-nine,  s.    [Eng.  xanthin;  -ine.] 

Chem.  :  C4H3N3O2.  A  yellow  powder,  pre- 
pared by  heating  ammonium  thionurate  to 
200°.  It  is  slightly  soluble  in  boiling  water, 
the  solution  having  a  light  blue  fluorescence, 
but  dissolves  readily  in  nitric  and  hydro- 
chloric acids. 

x^nth-in-o-car'-pin,  b.    [Pref.  xanth-,  and 

*  Eng.  inocarpin.] 

Chem. ;  A  yellow  colouring  matter  ex- 
tracted from  the  juice  which  exudes  from 
incisions  made  in  the  bark  of  Inocarpus  edulis. 

Isi&il'-t'tii'O-^itG,   s.      [Formed    from    ^av96i 

'  (xanthos)  =  yellow.] 

Min.  :  A  name  given  by  Adam  to  an 
amorphous  nickel  ore  analysed  by  Berge- 
mann.  Hardness,  4*0  ;  sp.  gr,,  4*982;  colour, 
sulphur  -  yellow.  Compos.  :  arsenic  acid, 
60*5;  nickel,  49*5  =  100,  whence  the  formula 
SNiOAsOs.  Found  at  Johanngeorgehstadt, 
Saxony. 

x^'-thit-ane,  s.  [Gr.  $av96^  (xanthos)-^ 
'  yellow;  -U  connect.,  and  suff.  -ane  (Min.).'] 
Min. :  A  pulverulent  mineral  found  asso- 
ciated with  zircon  (q.v.)  at  Green  Biver, 
Henderson  Co.,  North  Carolina,  U.S.A.  Hard- 
ness, 3*5  ;  sp.  gr.,  27  to  3*0.  Analysis  showed 
it  to  consist  of  titanic  acid,  with  traces  of  zir- 
conia,  and  12*5  per  cent,  of  water.  Probably 
a  result  of  the  decomposition  of  Sphene  (q.v.), 

:K&ii'-tbite,  s.     [Gr.  ^av66$  (xanthos)  —  yellow ; 

'  suff".  -ite  (Min.).] 

Min. :  A  yellowish -brown  variety  of  Ido» 
erase  (q.v.),  containing  2"S0  per  cent,  of  prot- 
oxide of  manganese.  Found  near  Amity, 
Orange  County,  New  York,  U.S.A.- 

xS>]l'-thi-tim,  5.     [Gr.  ^av96^  (xanthos)  =y el- 
'  low.    So  named  because  an  infusion  of  species 
of  the  genus  was  used  by  the  Greeks  to  dye 
their  hair.] 

Bot :  Burweed ;  a  genus  of  Senecionideje, 
sub-tribe  Am brosiese.  Monoecious  Composites ; 
the  barren  flowers  having  an  involucre  of  few 
scales,  with  many  capitate  flowers  on  a  com- 
mon receptacle,  the  fertile  ones  with  a  single, 
prickly,  two-beaked  involucre  entirely  closing 
the  flowers,  an,d  with  apertures  for  the  pro- 
trusion of  the  two  stigmas,  fruit  included  in 
the  enlarged  and  hardened  involucre.  Xan- 
thium  strvmari-um  and  X.  spinosum  are  casuals 
in  Britain;  the  former  is  a  weed  common  in 
waste  places,  on  river  banks,  and  near  villages 
in  India,  and  troublesome  to  cultivators.  It 
is  said  to  yield  an  oil,  used  in  medicine  and  as 
an  illuminant.  The  wliole  plant  is  considered 
to  be  diaphoretic  and  sedative.  It  is  ad- 
ministered in  decoction  in  malarious  fever. 
The  root  is  a  bitter  tonic,  useful  in  cancer  and 
in  strumous  diseases.  The  leaves  are  poison- 
ous to  cattle. 

X&n-tllO-,  pref.     [Gr.  ^otv0o9  (xanthos)  =  yel- 

"  low.]    Yellow,  the  meaning  amplified  by  the 

succeeding  element  or  elements  of  a  word. 

:9:^'-tIld,  5.  [Gr.  ^av96^  (xanthos)  =  yellow.] 
Zool. :  A  genus  of  Cauceridse,  with  many 
species,  widely  distributed.  Carapace  vrry 
wide,  not  particularly  convex;  front  generally 
advanced,  lamellar,  divided  by  a  narrow 
fissure  into  two  lobes,  with  their  borders 
notched  in  the  middle ;  anterior  feet  generally 
unequal  in  the  male ;  abdomen  with  seven 
segments  in  the  female,  and,  as  a  rule,  five  in 
the  male. 

:H:^n-thd-be'-tic,  a.     [Pref.    xantho-;  Mod. 

*  Lat.  beta  ~  beet-root,  and  Eng.  suff.  -ic]  De- 
rived from  or  contained  in  beet,  and  having  a 
yellow  colour. 

xanthobetio-acid,  s.  ^ 

Chem. :  An  acid  extracted  from  the  root  of 
Beta  vulgaris  by  cold  alcohol.  It  is  a  reddish- 
yellow  mass,  very  hygroscopic,  has  a  snur 
taste,  is  soluble  in  water  and  alcohol,  slightly 
soluble  in  ether. 

t  xan-tho-car'-pous,  a.  [Pref.  xantho- ; 
Gr.  KapTTos  (/,;arpo5)=  fruit,  and  Eng.  suff.  -oiw.] 


Bot. :  Having  yellow  fruit. 


bai,  b5^;  po^t,  JiJ^l;  cat.  9eU,  choms.  yhin.  ben?h;  go.  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a?;  expect,  Xenophon,  e^ist.   ph  =  C 
^ian.  -tian  =  shan.   -tion.  -sion  =  shun ;  -^iion.  -sion  =  zhun.   -oioua,  -toous,  -sious  =  shiis,  -ble.  -die.  &c.  =  bel,  del. 
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xanthochroi— xanthoxylin 


xan-tho-chro'-ij  s.  pi,  [Gr.  ^avOoxpoo': 
(xunthodiraos)  =^  with  yellow  skin;  pref.  xaii- 
tho;  and  Gr.  xpw9  (piros)  =  the  skin.] 

AiUhrop.  :  Fair  Whites.  The  name  ap- 
plied by  Huxley  to  a  poimlation,  in  early 
times  extending  from  Western  and  Central 
Asia  into  Eastern  and  Central  Europe,  and 
disLinguislied  by  yellow  or  red  hair,  blue 
eyes,  and  fair  complexion.  The  farthermost 
limit  of  tlie  XantliOL-hnd  northward  is  Iceland 
and  the  Britisli  Isles;  soutli-westward  they 
are  ti-aceable  at  intervals  througli  the  Berber 
country,  and  end  in  the  Canary  Islands. 

"To  avoid  the  endless  coiiriisloii  i)r"duced  by  our 

Treaeiit  hnlf-iihysluU,  hatf-philuIoRical  tilaasiHcntioii, 
nh.ill  aaeauew  uiiiue,  Xanthochroi,  iiidicnthig  that 
tliey  »re  'yellow'  haired,  and  'pale*  in  complex  ion." 
—Uuxley:  Critiques,  p.  149. 

^lin-tlio-oliro'-io,   a.      [Mod.    T^at.    xantlio- 

chrol  (q.v.);   Eng.  sulT.  -ic]     Having  a  fair 

skin ;  oforl:relongingtothe  Xanthouhroi(q.v.). 

"  If  any  one  should  think  fit  tn  nssume  tlint  in  the 

year  1(K)  B.C.  there  was  one  cuntiiuiona  Xantliochroic 

iKipiilRtiou  from  the  Rhine  to  the  YeiieHel,  andfroni 

the  Ural  mountains  to  the  Uiudno  Xoueh,  I  know  nob 

that  any  evidence  exists  by  which  that  position  could 

be  upset  while  the  existing  state  of  things  la  r.-.ther 

In  its  favour  than  otherwise."— ^wa:ietf;   Critiques, 

p.  ISO. 

:KSJi-thd-Chy'-inils,  s.     [Pref.  xantJio-,  and 
'  Gr.  xvfiov  (chumos)  =,juice,  liquid.     So  named 
from  the   yellow  juice   exuding  from   their 
trunks.] 

Bot.  :  A  genus  of  Garciniece  (q.v.).  Trees 
■with  thick,  opposite  leaves  ;  ftve  sepals  ",  five 
petals;  ^ve  bundles  of  stamens,  alternating 
with  five  large  glands  ;  a  five-celled  ovary  ;  a 
fruit  with  five  or  fewer  cells.  Known  species 
three,  from  tropical  Asia.  XaiitJiochymus. 
pictorius  (=  Garclnia  Xaiithochyimts)  occurs  in 
the  mountains  of  Southern  India.  It  has  a 
bright  yellow,  pleasant-tasted  fruit  of  about 
the  size  of  an  apricot.  The  juice  of  the  tree 
furnishes  an  inferior  kind  of  gamboge. 

;ipSin' -  tho  -  cone,  xan-thoc'-o-mte,  s. 

[Pref.  xantlw;  and  (5r.  Kovii  (konis)=  powder ; 
Ger.  xantkokon,] 

Min, :  A  very  rare  mineral  occurring  only 
in  small  crystals  and  reniform  groups  asso- 
ciated with  stephanite,  proustite,  &c.  Crys- 
tallization, rhombohedral.  Hardness,  2*0; 
sp.  gr.,  5-0  to  5'2  ;  colour,  dull  red,  clove- 
brown,  orange-yellow  ;  brittle.  Compos.  : 
sulphur,  21'1 ;  arsenic,  14'9;  silver;  64'0  = 
100,  whence  the  formula  (3AgS  +  AS2S5)  + 
2(3AgS  -1-  AS2S3). 

:^n'-tho-gen.  x^'-tho  -  gene,  s.  [Pref. 
xantho;  and  Gr.  yevvda>  (^enwoo)  =  to  engen- 
der, to  produce.] 

Ckem. :  Hope's  name  for  a  light-yellow  non- 
crystalline substance  found  in  flowers,  and 
supposed  to  be  widely  distributed  throughout 
the  Vegetable  Kingdom.  It  is  soluble  in 
water,ialcohol,  and  ether,  and  is  turned  yellow 
on  the  addition  of  an  alkali.  Clamor-Marquart 
called  the  same  substance,  Resin  of  Flowers. 

7S.n-tllol'-9in,  s.  [Formed  from  Gr.  ^avdoi 
{xantkos)=  yellow.] 

Cliem. :  A  yellow  colouring  matter  found  in 
the  seed-capsules  of  6orghum  saccharatum, 

^^^'-tho-lein,  8.    [Formed  &om  Gr.  §av66^ 

(xanthos)  =  yellow,] 

Chem. :  A  yellow  colouring  matter  obtained 
from  the  t^Tk  oi Sorghum  saccliaratum,  (Watts.) 

:^^'-tho-lite,  ».    [Xantholites.] 

Min. ;  The  same  as  Staurolite  (q.v.). 

l^ai-tho-H'-te^,  s,     [Fret  xantJiO't  and  Or. 
"  Atflos  (lithos)  =  a  stone.] 

Palceont. :  A  genus  of  Crustacea,  with  one 
species,  found  in  the  London  Clay.  (Etheridge,) 

fSu-thon'-yx.  «.    [Pref.  axtiUTi-,  and  Gr.  Sw^ 
'  (pmix)  =  a  claw.] 

Zool. :  A  genus  of  Helieidee,  with  three 
species,  from  Mexico.  Akin  to  Vitrina  (q.v.), 
from  which  it  has  Iwen  separated. 

:K&n-tho-phe'-niCt  «■     [Pref.  xantho-^  and 
*  Eng.  phenic.]    .Containing  or  derived  Itom 
phenyl,  and  yellow  in  colour. 

xantfaophenic-acid,  5. 

Chem. :  A  yellow  colouring  matter  of  un- 
known composition,  obtained  by  heating 
plienol  or  cresol  with  arsenic  acid.  It  dis- 
solves in  water  with  a  golden  yellow  colour, 
and  in  alkalis  with  a  red  colour,  and  dyes  sjlk. 
»nd  wool  yellow  without  the  aid  of  mordants. 


3^^'-thd-pll3^11,  s.  [Pref.  zantko;  and  Gr. 
^vK\ov  (phulion)  =  a  leaf.]    [Chlorophyll.] 

Clievi. :  The  yellow  colouring  matter  of 
withered  leaves.  Nothing  certain  is  known 
respecting  its  composition,  orof  the  manner  in 
which  it  is  formed  from  chlorophyll.   (Watts.) 

t  x^n-tho-phyl'-line,  ».  [Eng.  xanthophyll ; 

SUff.  -1716.] 

Cliem. :  The  same  as  Xanthophyll  (q.v.). 

:H:dJl-thd-phyir-ite,  s.     [Pref.  xantho-,  and 

*  Gr.  4>vKKov  (phullon)=a.\(iaX \  suff.  -ite(Min.).'] 

Min.:  A  variety  of  Seybertite  (q.v.)  occur- 
ring in  globular  groups  of  tabular  crystals  at 
the  Sehisohimsk  Mountains,  Slatoust,  Oren- 
burg, Russia. 

^cbl-thd-pro-te'-ic,  a.  [Eng.  xanthojrrotein; 
-ic]  Yellow  in  colour,  and  containing  or 
derived  from  protein. 

xauthoprotelo-aoid,  s. 

Chem. :  C34H2fiN40i4  (?).  Xanthoprotein. 
A  dibasic  acid,  obtained  by  the  action  of 
nitric  acid  on  albumin,  fibrin,  casein,  and 
horny  matters.  It  is  an  orange-yellow  amor- 
phous powder,  tasteless,  inodorous,  insolu- 
ble in  water  and  alcohol,  but  forming  deep- 
red  solutions  with  aqueous  alkalis. 

:|^^-tbd-pr6'-te-int  s.    [Pref.  xantho-,  aiid 
Eng.  protein.] 
Chem, :  Xantlioproteic-acid  (q.v.). 

:H:SlI-thop'-sis,  5.     [Mod.  Lat.  xantho-,  and 

*  Gr.  oi/fis  (opsis)  =  aspect.] 

Pal(K07it, :  A  genus  of  Crustaceans.  Four  or 
five  species  are  known  from  the  London  Clay. 
(Etlieridge.) 

:|;^-thd-py-ri'-tef,  s,    [Pref.  xantho-^  and 
Eng.  pyrites.^ 
Min. :  The  same  as  Pyrites  (q.v.). 

ySrn-tho-rhftm'-n^",  s.  [Pref.  xantho-,  and 
Eng.  rhamnine.] 

Chem. :  C23H2BO14  (?).  A  yellow  colouring 
matter,  obtained  by  boiling  coarsely-ground 
Persian  berries  with  alcohol,  filtering,  and 
aUowing  the  filtrate  to  crystallize.  It  forms 
tufts  of  pale  yellow  shining  crystals,  soluble 
in  water  and  alcohol,  insoluble  in  ether. 

:KSji-tli6r-rhi'-za,  s.    [Pref.  xantho-,  and  Gr. 

*  pi^a  (rhiza)  =  a  root.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Ranunculacese,  tribe  Actseese. 
Sepals  five,  deciduous ;  petals  five,  much 
smaller  than  the  sepals ;  ovaries  five  to 
fifteen,  each  with  two  or  three  ovules ;  fol- 
licles usually  by  abortion  one-seeded.  Xan- 
thorrhiza  apHfolia,  an  undershrub,  is  one  of 
the  plants  called  in  America  Yellowroot.  Its 
root,  pith,  and  the  inner  layers  of  wood  are 
bright  yellow,  and  were  used  by  the  American 
Indians  as  a  yellow  dye.  It  yields  both  a 
gum  and  a  resin,  both  of  them  intensely  bit- 
ter, as  are  the  wood  and  bark.  It  is  prescribed 
as  a  tonic. 

J5:Sll-tllor-rhce'-a,  «.  [Pref.  xantho-,  and 
Gr.  pe'to)  (rheo)  =  io  flow.  Named  from  the 
yellow  juice  flowing  from  them,    (See  def.)] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Liliaceae,  tribe  Aphyllan- 
theae.  Plants  botanically  of  the  Lily  type, 
but  with  longer  or  shorter  arborescent  trunks, 
formed  by  the  bases  of  leaves  glued  together 
with  the  resin  which  has  exuded  from  the 
plant ;  wiry  grass-like  pendulous  leaves,  in 
a  clump  at  the  top  of  the  stem,  so  as  to  partly 
resemble  a  palm  tree.  Flowers  in  a  close, 
scaly  spike,  the  perianth  six-cleft,  the  stamens 
six,  exserted  ;  the  fruit  a  woody,  three-celled 
capsule  with  a  few  black  seeds.  They  con- 
stitute the  Grass  Trees  of  Australia,  which, 
from  their  being  often  blackened  outside  by 
bush  fires,  are  popularly  called  also  Black 
Boys.  They  occur  in  Australia  and  Tasmania. 
Their  young  leaves  are  eaten,  XanUtorrhcea 
humilis,  the  Dwarf  Grass-tree,  being  the 
species  most  commonly  employed.  X.  arborea 
exudes  a  fragrant  resin,  smelling  like  benzoin, 
and  called  Botany  Bay  gum.  X.  Tiastilis,  ac- 
cording to  De  CandoUe,  though  an  endogen, 
has  an  approach  to  medullary  rays.    [Gbass- 

TBEE.] 

xanthorrboea  -  resin,   «.     [Acaro!d- 

EESIN.] 

:K^-tlLor'-tliite»  «.  [Pre£  xanth-,  and  Eng. 
*  orthite  (Min.).^ 

Min. :  An  altered  variety  of  AUanite  (q.v.) 
containing  much  water.    Colour,  yellowish. 


iKan-tho'-ji-a,  a.    [Xanthosis.] 

Palceont.  :  A  genus  of  Malacostraca.  Two- 
species  are  known  from  the  Upper  Greensand 
of  England. 

:K^-tbd-si-der'-ite»  a.    [Pref.  xantho-,  and 
Eng.  siderite  (il/in.).] 
Mineralogy : 

1.  A  mineral  occurring  in  stellate  and  con- 
centric aggi'cgates  of  fine  fibres  ;  soraetirnes- 
ochreous.  Hardness  of  fibres, '  2'5  ;  lusti  e. 
silky,  somttimes  earthy  ;  colour,  brownish- 
yellow  to  brownish-red  ;  in  earthy  forms, 
colours  various.  Compos.  :  sesquioxide  of 
iron,  81-6;  water,  18-4=100,  whence  the- 
formulaFe203,2HO. 

2.  The  same  as  Copiapite  (q.v.). 

X&n-tbo'-^is.  s.     [Mod.  Lat.,  fromGr.  facflos 
"  (xa7i(/to5)=  yellow.] 

Pathol. :  Yellow  discoloration  in  a  cancer- 
ous tumour. 

:K&n-tbd-s6'-ma,  s.     [Pref.  xantho-,  and  Gr, 

*  a-^fjia  (soTna)  =  body.  Named  from  the  yellow 
stigmas.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Caladiese  (q.v.).  West. 
Indian  Aroid  plants  with  erect  rootstocks, 
sagittate  leaves,  and  flowers  in  a  spadix  of 
both  sexes.  The  rootstock  of  Xanthosoma 
sagittitfolia  furnishes  starch. 

x&n-tbo-sper'-moiis,  a.    [Pref.  xantho-,  Gr. 

*  (TirepfjLa  (spenn.a)  =  seed,  and  Eng.  suff".  -ous.] 

Bot. :  Having  yellow  seeds. 

73ll-tbd-tS.n'-nic,  a.  [Pref.  xantho-,  and 
Eng.  tannic.]  Yellow,  and  containing  or  de- 
rived from  tanriin. 

xantbotannic-acid,  s. 

Cimn. :  The  name  given  by  Ferrein  to  the- 
yellow  colouring  matter  of  elm-leaves,  ex- 
tracted by  alcohol. 

:K3,ntb-our'-a,  s.    [Pref.  xanth-,  and  Gr.  ovpm 

'  (oura)  =  the  tail.] 

Ornith. :  A  genus  of  Corvidae,  founded  by^ 
Bonaparte,  with  three  species,  ranging  from 
equatorial  America  northwards  to  Mexico  and 
Texas.  Head  without  crest,  bill  very  stout^ 
rather  higher  than  broad,  culmen  curved  from 
base ;  nostrils  rather  small,  oval,  concealed  by 
nasal  tuft ;  tail  longerthan  wings,  graduated ; 
wings  concave,  rounded  ;  legs  very  stout. 

X&n -thoiis,  i*.     [From  Gr.  ^avB6^  (xanthos)  = 

'  yellow.] 

Ethnol. :  A  term  applfed  by  Pri  chard  to  hi» 
yellow-haired  variety  of  the  human  race,  cha-' 
racterized  by  hair  of  a  reddish,  yellowish,  or 
flaxen  colour,  the  iris  of  the  eye  of  a  light  hue, 
generally  blue  or  gray.  Typical  example,  the- 
tribes  or  individuals  of  pure  Germanic  descent. 

x&n-tbSx'-^l,  8.    [Xanthoxylon.] 

Bot.  (PL):  The  order  Xanthoxylaceae  (q.v.)« 


^An-tbox-^-la'-gS-es,  s.  pi     [Mod.  Lat. 
xanthoxyl(on) ;  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff".  -ac&x.} 

Bot. :  Xanthoxyls ;  an  order  of  Hypogynoua 
Exogens,  alliance  Rutqles.  Aromatic  or  pun- 
gent trees  or  shrubs ;  leaves  abruptly  or  un- 
equally pinnate,  more  rarely  simple,  with 
{)ellucid  dots  ;  stipules  wanting ;  flowers  axil- 
ary  or  terminal,  often  unisexual ;  sepals  four 
or  five,  rarely  three  ;  petals  generally  the 
same  number  as  the  sepals,  rai-ely  wanting; 
stamens  equal  in  number  to,  or  twice  as  many 
as  the  petals.  Fruit  berried  or  membranous, 
with  two  to  five  cells,  sometimes  of  several 
drupes,  or  two-valved  capsules  ;  seeds  one  or 
two,  pendulous.  Natives  of  tropical  America, 
India,  China,  Africa,  &c.  Known  genera 
twenty,  species  110.    (lAndley.) 

:f3,n-thdx'-^-lene,  s.     [Mod.  Lat.  xanthO' 

xyl(on);  -ene.] 

Cliem. :  CioHig.  The  volatile  oil  of  Xan^ 
tlwxylon  piperitum  (Japan  Pepper),  fii'st  ex- 
tracted by  Stenhouse.  It  is  colourless,  pos- 
sesses an  aromatic  odour,  and  boils  at  162% 

T&n-tbox'-^-lin,  0.      [Mod.  Lat.  xanthO' 
xyUpn);  -in.] 

Chem. :  The  camphor  obtained  by  distilling 
the  bruised  seeds  of  Xanthoxylon  piperitum 
with  water.  It  forms  monoclinic  crystals, 
with  a  milky  lustre ;  insoluble  in  water,  sol- 
uble in  alcohol  and  ether,  melts  at  80%  and 
distils  without  decomposition^ 


Gte,  fSiX,  faxe,  amidst,  what,  f&ll,  father ;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there ;  pine,  pit,  aire,  sir,  marine ;  go,  p5t; 
or,  wore,  -wglL  worls,  who,  son ;  mute,  cub,  ciire,  9nite,  cur,  rule,  full ;  try,  Syrian,   ee,  09  =  e ;  ey  =  a ;  qu  =  kw* 
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f^&n-thox'-y-ldn,    t  xan-thox'-y-lum, 

8.  [Pief.  aitn(/uj-,  a.iul  Gr.  f  liAoi/ {xuloii)  =wo; id. 
So  named  because  the  roots  of  the  species 
am  yellow.] 

Bot.  :  The  typical  genus  of  Xanthoxylaccre 
(q.v.).  'Irees,  erect  or  clinibing  shriibs,  often 
pricUly.  Leaves  compound,  pinnate,  ti'ifoliate, 
'.vitli  1he  leaflets  reduced  to  one,  usually  with 
pellucid  diits.  Flowers  small,  unisexual,  in 
axiltury  or  terminal  panicles.  Sepals  five, 
four,  or  three  ;  petals  and  stamens  as  many  ; 
carpels,  one  to  five  ;  fruit  splitting  in  two, 
with  one  or  two  shining  black  seeds.  A  large 
genus,  found  both  in  the  eastern  and  western 
lieniisplieres,  especially  in  their  warmer  parts. 
Tliey  are  so  aromatic  and  pungent  that  in  the 
conutiies  where  they  exist  they  are  popularly 
called  peppers,  speciaMy  Xanthoxylum  piperit- 
Kjn,  called  Japan  Pepper.  X,  HJietsa,  an  In- 
dian species,  has  small  yellow  flowers  and 
small  round  henies,  which,  when  unripe,  taste 
like  the  skin  of  a  fresh  orange.  Its  fruit, 
and  the  seeds  and  bark  of  X.  alatum,  which 
grows  near  the  base  of  the  Himalayas,  and 
those  of  X.  Budi~iinga,  also  Indian,  are  given 
as  aiomatic  tonics  in  fever,  diarrhoea,  dysen- 
tery, and  cholera.  The  small  branches  are  em- 
ployed to  make  walking-sticks,  and  the  twigs  as 
tootli-brushes.  The  seeds  of  Jc.  Bndrunga  are 
as  fragrant  as  lemon-peel ;  X.  Clava  and  X. 
fraxineiim  [Toothache-tree],  applied  exter- 
nally to  the  gums  or  taken  internally,  aie 
powerful  sudoritics  and  diaphoretics  used  in 
toothathe,  paralysis  of  the  muscles  of  the 
xnoulh,  and  rheumatism.  The  root  of  X. 
nitidiim  is  sudorilic,  emmenagogue,  &c. ;  X. 
earihrHiim  is  a  febrifuge  ;  X.  piperituvi  and 
X.  Aciceinue  are  regarded  in  China  and  Japan 
as  antidotes  to  poison.  The  powdered  bark 
of  X.  hiemale  is  given  in  Brazil  in  earache ; 
and  the  capsule  and  se^ds  of  X.  hostile  are 
employed  in  Northern  India  to  intoxicate  tlsh. 
The  wood  of  X.  hterndle  is  very  hard  and  suit- 
able for  building. 

5:an-Uiy'-dr!ic,  a.    [Pref.  xanth-,  and  Eng. 
*  hydric^    Yellow  in  colour,  and  having  water 
in  its  composition. 

xanthydric  -  acid,    «.      [Pebsulpho- 

<n'ANIC-ACID.] 

xe'-bec,  s.     [Sp.  xaheqvs;  Port,  zaheco;   Fr. 
'  skebec,  from  Turk,  sumbaki;  Pers.  sumbuk ; 

Arab,  sumbuk  =  a  small  boat,  a  pinnace ;  Mod. 

Arab,  shdbdk;  Ital.  zambecco.] 
Naut :  A  small  three-mast«d  vessel  with 

lateen  sails,  used  for  coasting  voyages  in  the 


Mediterranean  and  on  the  ocean-coasts  of 
Spain  and  Portugal.  It  differs  from  the 
felucca  in  having  square  sails  as  well  as  lateen 
sails,  the  felucca  having  only  lateen  sails. 

I^eT-ma,  a.    [Etym.  not  apparent.] 

Omitk. :  A  genus  of  I^arinae,  with  one  species, 
Xeina  sabini,  ■  Sabine's  Gull,  from  the  north 
temperate  zone,  and  a  frequent  but  iiTcgular 
visitor  to.  the  British  Islands.  Bill  rather 
shorter  than  head,  moderately  stout,  upper 
mandible  decurved  from  beyond  the  nostrils 
to  the  tip,  gonys  angulated  and  advancing  up- 
wards ;  nostrils  basal,  lateral,  linear ;  legs 
moderately  long,  lower  part  of  tibise  bare  for 
some  distance ;  tarsi  tolerably  strong ;  three 
toes  in  front  entirely  palmated ;  hind  toe 
small,  elevated ;  wings  long ;  tail  distmutly 
forked. 

Xen-,  pre/.    [Xeno-.J 

^en-e-la'-fi-a,  s.      [Gr.  =  expulsion  of 

'  strangers.] 

Gr.  Antiq. :  An  institution  at  Sparta,  by 
which  strangers  were  prohibited  from  residing 


tlieie  without  permission,  and  under  which 
the  magistrates  were  empowered  to  expel 
sti-angers  if  they  saw  fit  to  do  so. 

xen'-i-a,  s.  [Gr.  ^evia  {xenia)  =  the  state  of 
a  guestil] 

Zool. :  A  genus  of  Alcyonidaa,  from  the  Red 
Sea  iiud  Fiji.  The  polypes  are  n  on -retractile, 
and  situated  on  a  fasciculate  and  fleshy  stem. 

xen'-i-um  (pi.  s:en'-i-ai)»  s.  [Lat.,  from  Gr. 
^eVtoi'  (xejitojt)  =  a  gift  to  a  stranger,  from 
f  eVos  {xenos)  =  a  stranger.  ] 

*  I.  Gr.  Antiq, :  A  present  given  to  a  guest 
or  stranger,  or  to  a  foreign  ambassador. 

2.  Art :  A  name  given  to  pictures  of  still 
life,  f]-uit,  &c.,  such  as  are  found  at  Pompeii. 
{b'airhoU.) 

xen-o-,  xen-,  pre/.      [Gr.  feVos  (xenos)  =  (s.) 

*  a  guest  =  friend;  (a.)  strange,  unusual.] 

Nat.  Science :  A  prefix  denoting  (1)  likeness 
as  distinguished  from  identity ;  (2)  havmg 
some  abnormal  process  or  processes,  the 
meaning  in  both  cases  being  completed  by 
the  last  element  of  the  word. 

:H:en-6-1)at'-ra-ohiis,  s.     [Pref.  xeno-,  and 

*  Gr.  /Sarpaxos  (batrochos)  =  a  frog.] 

Zool. :  A  genus  of  Engystouiida,  with  one 
species,  XenobcUrachv^  ophidion,  from  New 
Guinea. 

xen-d-9y-pMd'-in-ai,  s.  pi.    [Mod.  Lat.xe?io- 

*  cyprU.  genit  xenocyprujl{is) ;  Lat.  neut.  pi.  adj. 
suff.  •ina.'\ 

Ichthy.  :  A  group  of  Cyprinidaa  ;  anal  rather 
short ;  dorsal  short,  with  a  bony  ray,  lateral 
line  running  along  the  middle  of  the  tail. 
There  arc  three  genera:  Xenocypris  and  Para- 
can  thobrama,  from  China ;  and  Mystacoleucua, 
from  Sumatra. 

^en-O-yy'-prfs,  s.  [Pref.  xeno-,  and  Mod. 
Lat.  cypris  =  Lat.  cyprinits  (q.v.).J     [Xeno- 

CYPRIDINA.] 

xen-o-derm-ich'-thSrs,  s.      [Pref.   xeno-; 

'  Gr.  Sepfjia  (derma)  =  skin,  and  ixOvs  (ichthus) 
=  a  tish.] 

Ichtky. :  A  genus  placed  in  the  family  Ale- 
pocephalidaj,  allied  to  Alepocephalus  (q.v.), 
the  only  species  known  before  the  voyage  of 
the  Challenger.  It  is  a  deep-sea  fish,  found  at 
about  345  fathoms,  and  having  fine  nodules 
instead  of  scales.    (Guntker.) 

?en-6-d6-<;he'-uin,   xen-o-do-chi'-um, 

s.  [Gr.  ^evoSoxelou  (xeiwdocheion),  from  ^eVos 
(xenos)  =  a  stranger,  and  fie';^ojutat  (dechomai)  — 
to  receive.] 

Gr.  Antiq.  :  A  name  given  to  a  building  for 
the  reception  of  strangers  ;  also  applied  to  a 
guest-house  in  a  monastery. 

*  yen-od'-o-cli^,  s.    [Xenodocheum.] 

1.  Reception  of  strangers ;  hospitality. 

2.  The  same  as  Xenodocheum  (q.v.). 

xen-O-gen'-e-sis,  s.     [Pref.  xeno-,  and  Gr. 

'  y€v€<ns  (genesis)  =  origin,  source.] 

Biol. :  A  term  introduced  by  M.  Milne  Ed- 
wards to  designate  that  form  of  biogenesis  in 
which  the  living  parent  was  supposed  to  give 
rise  to  offspring  which  passed  through  a  to- 
tally ditferent  series  of  states  from  those  ex- 
hibited by  the  parent  and  did  not  niturn  into 
the  cycle  of  the  parent.  Prof.  Huxley  re- 
marks that  the  proper  term  for  this  would  be 
heterogenesis,  but  that  unfortunately  this 
term  has  been  employed  in  a  different  sense  ; 
and  after  showing  that  thei-e  are  analogies 
both  for  and  against  xenogenesis,  decides 
against  its  known  existence.  The  nearest  ap- 
proach to  it  is  not,  as  was  once  believed,  in 
tapeworms,  the  history  of  whose  transforma- 
tions has  been  traced,  but  in  tumours  and  corns 
on  the  animal  body  or  galls  ou  the  vegetable 
leaves  or  other  organs.  (Prof.  Huxley  :  Presi- 
dential Address,  Brit.  Assoo.  Rep.,  1870.) 

xen-6-ge-net'-ic,  a.    [Pref,  xeno-,  and  Eng. 

*  genetic]  Of,  pertaining  to,  or  produced  by 
xenogenesis. 

"  I  have  dwelt  upon  the  analogy  of  pathological 
modification  which  1b  in  fjivour  of  the  xenogenetio 
origin  of  microzyrnea."  — ffuaie^/ ;  Preatdential  Ad- 
drest,  Brit.  AtBOC.  Rep.  for  1870,  p.  Uxxv. 

xen'-o-lite,  s,     [Pref.  xeno-,  and  Gr.  At5os 

*  (lithos)  =  a  stone  ;  Ger.  xeiwlith.] 

Min. :  A  variety  of  Fibrolite  (q.v.),  possess- 
ing a  high  specific  gravity,  suggesting  a  rela- 


tionship to  Kyaliite  (q.v.);  but  its  optic*! 
properties  are  similar  to  those  of  Fibrolite. 

xen-o-neiir'-a,  s.      [Pref.  xeno-^   and  Gr. 
('eupoi'  (neuron)  =  a  tendon,] 

Palceont.  :  A  genus  of  Neuroptera,  having 
attached  to  its  wing  the  remains  of  a  stridu- 
lating  organ  like  that  of  the  grasshoppers. 
Found  in  the  Devonian  ofNoilih  America. 

xen-d-per-ti-dsQ,  s.  pi.    [Mod.  Lat.  xenopel- 
'  t(is) :  Lat.  fem.  pi.  adj.  sutf.  -idee.]    [Xeno- 

PELTIS.] 

^en-o-pel'-tis,  s.    [Pref.  xeno-,  and  Gr.  n-eAnj 

(j)elte)  =  a  shield.] 

Zool. :  A  genus  of  Tortrieidse,  often  raised 
to  the  rank  of  a  family  (Xeiiopeltida;).  Head 
depressed  ;  upper  jawproduced  beyond  lower ; 
teeth  setaceous  ;  no  spurs  at  vent.  There  is 
but  one  species,  Xenopeltis  unicolor  (■=.  Tortrix 
xenopeltis),  a  curious  nocturnal  carnivorous 
shake,  ranging  from  Penang  to  Cambodia, 
and  through  the  Malay  Islands  to  Celebes. 

xen'-o-phrys,  s.     [Pref.  awn-,  and  Gr.  i^pus 
(ophrus)  =an  eyebrow.] 

Zool.  :  A  genus  of  Pelobatidse  (q.v.),  with 
one  species,  Xenophrys  monticola,  from  the 
mountains  of  India. 

:^gn'-OpS,  s.     [Pref.  xen-,  and  Gr.  oi/i  (ops)  = 
the  eye,  the  face.] 

Ornith. :  A  genus  of  Dendrocolaptidae,  with 
three  species  from  tropical  America.  The 
lower  mandible  is  graduated  upwards,  while 
the  upper  is  quite  straight. 

xen-dp'-ter-iis,  s,   [Pref.  xeno-,  and  Gr.  rtrepov 

'  (ptero-n)  =  a  wing,  a  fin,] 

Ichthy. :  A  genus  of  Tetradontina,  or  a  sub- 
genus of  Tetrodon,  from  the  Indian  Archi- 
pelago. The  species  are  distinguished  by  their 
funnel-shaped  nostrils,  and  the  small  dermal 
ossifications  which  have  two  or  three  roots, 
and  form  spines  over  the  skin. 

xen'-o-pus,  s.     [Pref  xeno-,  and  Gr.  novt 
'  (pous)  =  a  foot.] 

Zool.  :  A  genus  of  Aglossa,  family  Dacty- 

lethridse,  with  three  species,    from  tropical 

Africa. 

xen-d-rhl'-na,  s.    [Pref.  xeno-,  and  pU  (rfcta), 

genit.  picos  (r'fiinos)  =  the  snout,] 

Zool. :  A  genus  of  Anura,  with  one  species, 
Xenorhin/x  oxycephala,  from  New  Guinea.  Ears 
perfect,  tongue  free  in  front.  By  some  authors 
raised  to  the  rank  of  a  family,  by  others 
merged  in  Engystomidse. 

xen'-os,  s.       [Gr.  feVo?  (xenos)  =  a  guest,  a 

*  stranger.] 

Entom. :  A  genus  of  Stylopidse.  A  species 
discovered  by  Rossi  parasitic  on  a  wasp, 
Polistes  gallica,  led  to  the  establishment  of 
the  order  Strepsiptera. 

xen'-6-time,  s.  [Beudant,  who  named  it, 
'  gives  the  etymology  as  Gr.  icei/ds  (kenos)  = 
vain,  empty,  and  niu^  (time)  =  honour  ;  but,  as 
Dana  suggests,  the  word  being  misspelt  from 
the  first,  the  derivation  should  be  accepted  as 
|ecos  (xenos)  =  a  stranger  to,  and  tiju,^  (time)  = 
honour,] 

Min. :  A  tetragonal  mineral  occurring 
mostly  in  crystals.  Hardness,  4  to  5  ;  sp.  gr., 
4-45  to  4"56  ;  lustre,  resinous  ;  colour,  shades 
of  brown,  reddish,  yellowish  ;  opaque.  Com- 
pos. :  phosphoric  acid,  37*86;  yttria,  62*14  = 
100,  yielding  the  formula  SYOPOg. 

spen-iir'-^,  a.  [Fret  xen-,  and  Gr.  ovpd  (oura) 
=  a  tail.] 

1.  Zool. :  A  genus  of  Dasypodidee,  with 
three  species  ranging  from  Guiana  to  Paraguay. 

2.  Palaont. :  Remains  have  been  found  in 
the  Post-Pliocene  Caves  of  Brazil, 

xen'-yl,  s.     [Gr.  feVos  (xmos)  =  a.  stranger; 

*  -yl]     [DlPHENYL.] 

yen-^l'-ai-mine,  s.  [Eng.  zenyl,  and  amine.] 
Chem.  :  Ci2HiiN.  Martylamine.  A  crystal- 
line body  found  in  the  basic  oil  which  is 
obtained  as  a  bye-product  in  the  manufacture 
of  aniline.  It  forms  white  shining  scales, 
slightly  soluble  in  water,  soluble  in  alcohol 
and  ether,  melts  at  45°,  boils  at  320°,  and 
distils  without  decomposition. 

^en-^-le3l'-ic»  a.    [Eng.  xenyl;  -en,  -ic]  Fer- 
"  laining  to  or  containing  xenyl  (q.v.). 


b6il,  b6^-  pout,  jowl;  cat,  jell,  cJiorus.  9hlii,  toenail;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin.  a?;  expect,  ^enophon,  eyist.    -ing. 
-cian. -tiau  =  8h»n.    -tion, -siciJi  =  suLUi; -tiou. -sioa  =  aaaa.    -cious. -tious, -sious  =  siius.    -hie,  nUe,  &c.  =  bpl.  d^L 
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xeranthemesB— xylanthrax 


xenylenlc-alcohol,  s. 

Chem. :  C12H10O2  =  ^^i^Hg)"  ^Og.  Diphenyl- 

ulcohol.  Dipheny lie  acid.  A  diatomic  alcohol 
obtained  by  the  action  of  water  on  diazo- 
beuzjdine  nitrate.  It  crystallizes  in  small 
white  needles,  slightly  soluble-  in  water,  soluble 
in  alcohol  and  etlier,  and  melts  when  heated. 
It  dissolves  readily  in  potash  and  in  strong 
ammonia. 

ser-an-tbem'-e-sOt  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  xer- 
antkein(um) ;  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -bob.] 

Bot. :  A  sub-tribe  of  Composites,  tribe  Cy- 
narese.  Heads  many-floweied,  discoid,  the 
marginal  flowers  feminine,  the  others  herma- 
phrodite. 

f  er-£in'-the-mum.  s.  [Gr.  fiipos  (xeros)  = 
dry,  and  acflos  (antfios)  =  a  flower.] 

Bot. .'  The  typical  genus  of  Xeranthemese 
(q.v.).  Leaves  whitish  and  cottony  beneath, 
the  involucre  imbricated,  the  ray  coloured. 
Composites  of  the  kind  called  "Everlasting 
Flowers"  from  Continental  Europe  and  the 
Levant. 

:|:e-ra'-gi-a,  ».  [Gr.  ^rtpatria  {xerasia)  =  dry- 
ness. ] 

Pathol.  :  A  species  of  Alopecia,  character- 
ized by  the  dryness  and  powdery  appearance 
of  the  hairs,  which  are  generally  split  at  the 
tops. 

:^er-e'-ne,  s.    [Zerehe.] 

ifeV-G^,  s.  [Sp.]  Sherry.  So  called  from  the 
district  of  Spain  where  it  is  produced. 
[Shkrry.] 

^61^-11,  s.     [Sherbcf.] 

^er-ifif',  s.    [Turk.] 

1.  A  gold  coin  formerly  current  in  Egypt 
and  Turkey,  value  9s.  4d. 

2.  A  name  for  the  ducat  in  Morocco. 

]rer-6-c6l-lyr'-i-uiii,  s.  [Gr.  $>ip6?  (zeros) 
=  dry,  and  KoWvptou  (kollurion)  =  an  eye- 
salve.]    A  dry  coUyrium  or  eye-salve. 

ij^er-o-der'-ma^    s.      [Pref.    zero-,  and   Gr 
6epM.a  {dei'}na)=  skin.] 
Pathol. :  Dryness  of  the  skin. 

xer-o'-de^,  s.  [Gr.,  from  $rjp6s  (xeros)=  dry.] 
Any  tumour  attended  with  dryness. 

^er'-o-myr-iim  (yr  as  ir),  s.  [Gr.  ^Tjpo? 
(xeros)  =  dry,  and  fivpov  (muron)  =  an  oint- 
ment.]   A  dry  ointment. 

acer-6pll'-a-g^,  s.    [Gr.  |7jp6g  (sxros)  =  dry, 

'  and  ^ay elv  (pliagein)  =  to  eat.]  A  term  applied 

by  i;:arly  ecclesiastiral  writers  to  the  Christian 

rule  nf  fasting  ;  the  act  or  habit  of  living  on 

dry  food  or  a  ineagre  diet. 

"  Xeraphagy,  i.e  ,  eating  food  not  moiBteiied  by  fleah 
brot)i,  juicy  frnit,  or  vinous  ingredient,  was  diatiuctly 
•ae-w."— Smith :  Diet.  Ckritt.  Biag  ,  iv.  857. 

:Eer'-dph-thal-my,  xer-oph-th^'-nu-a, 

3.  [Lat.  xerophthalmia,  from  Gr.  ^Tipoi^SoA- 
fiia  (xerophthalmia) :  fijpos  (zeros)  =■  dry,  and 
o^floAjxos  ipphthalmos)  —  the  eye.] 

Pathol. :  A  dry,  red  soreness,  attended  by 
itching  of  the  eye,  without  swelling  or  dis- 
charge of  humours. 

•  xer'-O-site,  s.  [Gr.  ^jjpos  (a:eros)= withered, 
decayed  ;  suff.  -ite  (Petrol.).'} 

Petrol. :  A  name  given  by  Hally  to  a  decom- 
posed porphyritic  diorite. 

'Scer'-o-te:^,  s.    [Gr.  fijponis  (xerotes)  =  dryness.] 
Pathol. :  A  dry  habit  or  disposition  of  the 
body. 

xer'-US»  s.      [Gr.   ^Tjpos    (xeros)  =  withered, 

'  haggard.] 

2ool. ;  A  genus  of  Sciiirinffi,  with  a  few 
species,  from  Africa,  where  they  burrow  in 
the  grouud  or  among  the  roots  of  trees  or 
bushes.  There  are  two  pairs  of  pectoral  teats  : 
tail  comparatively  short ;  fur  mixed  with 
flattened  spines.  The  best.-known  species, 
Xeru>>  rutilaTis,  is  about  twenty  inches  long, 
of  which  the  tail  forms  nine ;  reddish-yellow 
above,  paler  on  sides,  whitish  below. 

xi-men'-i-a,    s.       [Named    after    Francis 
"  Ximenos,  a  Spanish  monk,  who  wrote  a  work 
upon  Mexican  plants  in  ltil5.] 
Bot. :  A  genns  of  Olacaccae,  with  three  or 


four  known  species.  Large  slirubb  or  small 
tiecs,  often  spinous.  Leaves  entire,  leathery  ; 
calyx  very  small,  petals  four,  hairy  inside  ; 
stamens  eight,  ovary  with  four  cells,  each 
one-seeded.  Ximenia  americana,  the  False 
Sundal-wood,  is  a  straggling  Indian  shrub, 
producing  dull-white  fragrant  flowers,  smell- 
ing like  cloves,  succeeded  by  small,  oval,  red 
or  yellow  pulpy  fruits,  an  inch  long,  aromatic, 
but  somewhat  austere.  They  are  eaten  by 
the  Hindoos,  and  by  the  natives  of  Senegal. 
The  kernels  taste  like  lilberts. 

xiph'-i-^S,  s.    [Lat.,  from  Gr.  ft<^tas  (xiphias) 
'  =  as  adj.,  sword-shaped  ;  as  subst.  =  a  sword- 
fish.] 

1.  Ichthy. ;  Agenusof Xiphiidse  (q.v.),  distin- 
guished by  the  absence  of  ventral  fins.  The 
best  known  species  isXiphias  gladius,  the  Com- 
mon, or  Mediterranean  Sword-flsh.  GUnther 
says  that  the  distinction  of  species  is  beset 
with  great  difficulties,  owing  to  the  fact  that 
but  few  specimens  exist  iu  Museums,  and 
because  the  form  of  the  dorsal,  the  length  of 
the  ventrals,  and  the  shape  and  length  of  the 
sword  appear  to  change  according  to  the  age 
of  individuaLs. 

2.  AstroTwmy : 

(1)  [Dorado,  IL  1.] 

(2)  A  comet  shaped  like  a  sword. 

^i-phid'-i-on,  s.    [G?.  ^uftiSiov  (xiphidion)  = 
'  a  small  sword,  dimin.  from  ^t<^os  (xi^Jios)  = 

a  sword.] 
Ichthy.  :  A  genus  of  Blenniidae,  from  the 

Pacific  coast   of  North    America.    Allied  to 

Centronotus  (q.v.). 

xi-plud'-i-um,  s.    [XiPHiDioN.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Wachendorfese.  Liliaceous 
plants  from  South  America.  Simple  stems, 
ensiform  leaves,  and  somewhat  seeund  nod- 
ding panicles  of  blue  or  white  flowers. 

xi-phi'-i-dSB,  s.  pi    [Mod  Lat.  xiphi(as)  ;  Lat. 
'  feiii.  pi.  ailj.  suff.  -idee.} 

1.  Ichthy:  The  sole  family  of  the  Acanthop- 
terygian  division,  Xiphiif<irmes  (q.v.),  with 
two  genei-a,  Histiophorus  and  Xiphias  (q.v.). 
The  upper  jaw  is  produced  into  a  long  cunei- 
form weapon. 

2.  Paloeont. :  From  the  Chalk  and  the  Lon- 
don Clay  of  Sheppey. 

xiph-i-i-fpr'-mej,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.,  from 
Lat.  xiphias  =  a  sword-fish,  and  forma  =  form, 
appearance.] 

Ichthy.  :  A  division  of  Acanthoijterygian 
Fishes,  with  a  single  family,  Xiphiidas  (q.v.). 

xiph-i-ster'-num,  s.  [Gr.  f i0o?  (xiykos)  —  a 
sword,  and  tnipvov  {sternon)  =  the  breast.  ] 

Compar.  ATiat. :  Tlie  metasternura  or  ensi- 
form process  of  the  sternum  :  conesponciing 
with  the  xiphoid  cartilage  in  man. 

xiph-O-,  pre/.     [Gr.  ^t'^oy  (aripftos)=  a  sword.] 
'  Sword-shaped ;  having  a   sword-shaped  pro- 
cess or  processes. 

xiph-o-co-llip'-tej,  s.  [Pref.  xipho-,  and  Gr. 
KoAaTTHj?  (kolaptes)  =  a  chisel.] 

Ornith. :  A  sub-genus  of   Dendroeolaptes, 

with    five    species  ranging  from    Mexico   to 

Bolivia.    The  sub-genus  was  establislied  by 

Leeson  for  those  species  which  have  the  bill 

'  bent. 

Xiph'-O-don,  s.  [Fret  xipho;  and  Qv.6Sov^ 
'  (odous),  genit.  uSoi^ros  (odonzos)—  a  tooth.] 
PalfBont.  :  The  type-genus  of  Xiphodontidas 
(q.v.),  from  the  Eocene.  Tlie  species  were 
small,  two-toed  mammals,  with  a  short  tail, 
and  long,  slender  limbs.  Dentition  complete ; 
molars  of  a  generali.sed  selenodont  type, 

xiph-o-don'-ti-dse,  $.  pi.    [Mod.  Lat.  xipho- 
'  don,  genit.  xiphodont(is) ;  Lat.  fern.   pL   adj. 
suff.  -idee.] 

Palceont. :  A  family  of  Artiodactyle  Ungu- 
lates, with  three  genera,  Xiphodon,  Caino- 
therium,  and  Microtheiium,  from  the  Eocene 
and  Miocene  of  France.  The  species  were 
probably  intennediate  between  the  Suidse  and 
the  Tragulida:. 

xiph-d'gad'-us,  s.  [Pref.  xipho-,  and  Mod. 
Lat.  gadus.] 

Ichthy. :  A  genus  of  Ophidiidse  (q.v.),  with 
a  single  species,  confiued  to  the  East  Indies. 
Body  naked ;  a  pair  of  canines  developed  in 
both  jaws. 


xiph-6-gor'-gi-a,  s.     [Pref.  xipho-,  and  Gr. 
"  yopyeloi  (gorgeios)  =  of  or  belonging  to  the 

Gorgon.] 
Zool. :   A  genus  of  Gorgonldse,    from  the 

warmer  seas.      The  polypes   form  stiaight, 

sword-shaped  masses. 

xiph'-oid»  a.    [Gr.  fi<^oc  (xiphos)  =  a  sword, 
"and  eiSo^  (eidos)  =■  form,  appearance.]     Re- 
sembling a  sword  ;  shaped  like  a  sword ;  emsi- 
form. 

xiphoid-cartilage*  s.   [Ensifobh-car- 

TILAQE.] 

:^iph-6id'-i-9]i,  a.    [Xiphoid.]    Of  or  per- 

*  taining  to  the  xiphoid  cartilage. 

^iph-opb -S^l-lO'&S,  a.   [Pref.  xipho-,  and  Gr. 

<l>u\\ov  (pkullon)  =  a  leaf.] 
Bot. :  Having  ensiform  leaves. 

:npli-op'-ter-ti8*  s.  [Pref.  xipho-,  and  Gr. 
Trrep6v(pteron) —a. -wing,  Sifiu,] 

PcUceont.:  A  genus  of  Trichiuridse,  of  Eo- 
cene age. 

]^ph-6-8ur'-a,  s.  pL    [Gr.  ^i^os  (xiphos) =ti 
'  swoi'd,  and  ovpd  (ozora)  =  a  tail.] 

1.  Zool. :  An  order  or  sub-order  of  Mero- 
stomata  (q.v.).  Anterior  segments  welded 
together  to  form  a  broad,  convex  buckler, 
upon  the  dorsal  surface  of  which  are  placed 
the  compound  eyes  and  ocelli,  the  latter  in 
the  centre,  the  former  nearly  so.  Mouth  fiir- 
nished  with  a  small  labrum,  a  rudimentary 
metastoma,  and  six  pairs  of  appendages. 
Posterior  segments  mpre  or  less  free,  having 
on  their  ventral  surfaces  a  series  of  broad, 
lamellar  appendages  ;  telson  ensiform.  Only 
one  recent  genus,  Limulus  (q.v.). 

2.  PalcEont. :  Fossil  genera  numerous,  from 
the  Upper  Silurian  to  the  Tertiary.  (See  ex- 
tract under  Xiphosu'ran.] 

xiph-d-siir'-an,  s.  [Xiphosura.]  Any  in- 
dividual of  the  Xiphosura  (q.v.). 

"  In  the  Devonian  no  certain  traces  of  :XipTuisurana 
have  yet  heen  detected,  but  sevpml  types  occur  in  tba 
CarbuniferoUB."— iVicftoI«on.-  PcUtBont.,  i.  385. 

xiph'-o-teu'-this,  s.  [Pref.  xipho-,  and 
Mod.  Lat.  teuthis  (q.v.).'] 

PdUeont.  :  A  genus  of  BelemnitidEe,  with 
one  species,  from  the  Lias.  Shell  with  a  long 
phragmacone,  enveloped  in  a  calcareous 
sheath. 

xi-phyd'-ri-a,  s.   [Gr.  ^t^vSptov  (xiphudrion), 
'  dimin.   from  '|i'»/>'os  (xiphos)  =  a  sword,   .  .  . 
a  mussel-shell.] 

Entom.  :  A  genus  of  Uroceridae  (q.v.).  An- 
tennae short,  head  round,  neck  long,  maxillary 
palpi  with  five  joints  ;  larva  boring  into  the 
wood  of  the  beech,  the  oak,  the  poplar,  the 
willow,  &c.  The  typical  species  is  Xiphydria 
carnelits.  It  is  black,  with  white  spots  on  the 
top  of  the  head  and  along  the  sides  of  the 
abdomen,  and  red  legs.  Length,  about  half 
an  inch.  Tliis  species,  and  another,  X.  drome- 
dariits,  are  British. 

:Kon-alt'-ite,  s.  [After  Tetela  de  Xonalta, 
Mexico,  where  found  ;  suff.  -ite  (Min.).} 

Min. :  A  massive  mineral  found  associated 
with  apophyllite  and  bustamite.  Sp.  gr.,  271 ; 
colour,  white  to  gray ;  tough.  Compos.  : 
silica,  49-80  ;  lime,  46-47  ;  water,  3*73  =  100, 
equivalent  to  the  formula  4CaOSi02  +  HO. 

xu-li-n6s-pri-6-ni'-tes,  s.  [Gr.  ^v\ivo<; 
(xulinos)  =  wooden ;  irpCtavipridn)  =  a  saw, and 
suff.  -ites.] 

Palaeohot. :  A  genus  of  fruits  with  valveless, 
woody,  two-seeded  legumes.  The  pericdi-i/ 
unites  in  a  singular  manner  the  characters 
of  a  legume  and  a  drupe.  Two  species  are 
known.  Xulinosprionites  latiis  has  the  legume 
short  and  broad,  with  the  apex  umboiiate,  the 
epicarp  rugose  and  mannnillated,  the  saieo- 
carp  thin,  and  the  endof.*aip  thick.  X.  zin- 
giVeriformis  has  the  legume  lonientiiceous, 
irregular;  the  epicarp  somewhat  coriaceous, 
the  sarcocarp  pithy,  the  cells  very  large,  tlie 
endocarp  thick.  Externally  it  looks  like  a 
piece  of  ginger-root,  and  it  is  not  till  it  is 
fractured  that  it  is  found  to  be  a  legume. 
Bo'th  species  are  from  the  London  Clay  of 
Sheppey.    (Bowerbank :  Fossil  Fruits.) 

t  xy-lan'-thrg,x,  s.  [Pref.  xyl(o)-,  and  Gr. 
avQpa^  (anthrax)  ~  coal  or  charcoal.] 

Petrol. :  Wood  coal  or  charcoal,  in  distinc- 
tion from  mineral  coal. 


fate,  fat,  f^e,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;   we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot, 
or,  wore,  wolf;  work,  who,  son;  mute,  ciil),  ciire,  unite,  cur,  rule,  fiill;  try,  Syrian,    as,  oe  =  e;  ey  =  a;  qu  =  kw. 
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J^-lar'-i-a,  s.  [Fem.  of  Mod.  Lat.  xi/larlus 
—  growing  in  woods,  Irom  Gr.  ^v\ov  ixtUon)=. 
wood.] 

Bot.  :  A  genus  of  Sphieriacei.  Branched, 
homy,  or  fleshy  fungals,  often  with  clavate 
lobes,  whiiish  and  mealy  wlien  young,  after- 
wards brown  or  black.  Perithecia  horny, 
usually  immersed  all  over  the  branches ; 
centre  black,  composed  of  asci,  witli  eight 
usually  uniseptate  spores.  The  largest  species 
are  tropical,  but  several  are  found  in  Britain 
on  rotten  wood,  stumps  of  trees,  &c.  The 
most  common  is  Xylaria  hypoxylon. 

yy'-lem,  s.     [Gr.  ^v\^  (a;i(;e)=  timber.] 

Bot. :  Naegli's  name  for  one  of  two  groups 
into  which  the  permanent  tissues  of  a  fibro- 
vascular  bundle  can  be  divided.  It  is  com- 
posed of  parenchymatous  cells,  wood  fibres, 
vascular  cells,  and  true  vessels,  in  which  the 
walls  of  the  cells  generally  become  ligneous. 
From  it  the  wood  is  developed. 

xylem-parenchyma.  &. 

Bot. :  The  medullary  rays.    (TJwttU.) 

:Ky'-leiie,  &    [Gr.  $v\ov  (pculon)  =  wood  ;  suS. 

'  -ene.] 

Chem. :  CgHio  =  C6H4(CH3)2.  Dimethyl- 
benzene.'  A  colourless,  volatile  liquid  found 
in  that  portion  of  light  coal-tar  oil  which 
distils  over  between  l'6(i°  and  141°.  It  admits 
of  three  isomeric  modifications,  depending  on 
the  relative  position  of  the  two  methyl  atoms : 
viz.,  orthoxyleile,  prepared  synthetically  by 
the  action  of  sodium  on  a  mixture  of  ortho- 
bromtoluene  and  niethylic  iodide,  boils  at 
140-141°;  metaxylene,  obtained  by  distilling 
xylic  or  mesitylenic  acid  with  lime,  boils  at 
137° ;  and  paraxylene,  prepared  by  the  action 
of  sodium  on  bromotoluene  and  niethylic 
iodide,  boils  at  13&-137°.  On  passing  xylene 
through  a  red-hot  tube,  it  is  resolved  into 
benzene,  toluene,  and  other  hydrocarbons. 

xylene  -  diamine,  s.  [Xylylene-dia- 
MiNfi:.], 

xylene-sulplioclilotide,  s. 

Ghem. :  CgHgSClOa  =  C6H3(CH3)2'S02C1.  A 
yellow  .oil  obtained  by  triturating  xylene- 
Bulphate  of  sodium  with  phosphorus  penta- 
chloride,  warming  the  mixture,  and  pouring 
the  product  into  water. 

xyl^ne-snlpburlc  acid,  s. 

Chem.:  CgHioSOs  =  C6H3(CH3)2-S03H. 
Xylolsulphuric  acid.  Sulphoxylolic  acid.  Pro- 
duced by  the  action  of  concentrated  sulphuric 
acid  on  xylene.  It  is  very  soluble  in  water, 
and  by  dry  distillation  is  reconverted  into 
xylene.  With  the  oxides  it  forms  salts  called 
xylene-sulphates,  its  potassium  and  sodium 
salts  being  soluble  in  water  and  alcohol,  and 
crystaUizing  from  the  latter  in  silky  laminae. 

:Ky'-len-dl,  s.  [Formed  from  Gr.  ^v\ov  (xulon) . 
=  wood,  and  Eng.  suff.  -oZ.] 

Chem. :  CgHioO  =  C6H3(CH3)20H.      Dime- 
thyl-phenoL     An  eight-carbon  phenol,   pro- 
duced by  fusing   oxymesitylenic    acid   with 
.  potash.    It  melts  at  75°,  and  boils  at  213 '5°. 

xy'-leu-yl,  «.    [Xylyl.] 

xy-lea-^-a-mine,  ».     [Eng.  xylervyl,  and 
'  amine.]    [Xylidine.] 

yfy-len'-te^,  s.  [Gr.  $vKevofi.ai  (xuleuoma£)  = 
to  gather  wood.] 

Entom.:  A  genus  of  Zeuzeridse.  Xyleutes 
cossiLs  is  a  modem  name  for  the  Goatraoth 
(q.v.),  better  known  as  Cossus  lignvpercUi. 

^y'-Ii-a,  s.     [Gr.  ^v'Aor  (iPwZon.)  =  wood.] 

Bot. ':  Agenus  of  Bumimoseae,  having  sessile, 
sickle-shaped,  compressed,  woody  legumes, 
with  partitions  between  the  seeds.  Xylw.  do- 
Idbriformis  (—  Mimosa  xylocarpa  of  Eoxburgh), 
the  Ironwood  tree  of  Peru  and  Arraean,  a 
large  deciduous  tree  growing  in  India  and 
Burmah,  yields  a  red  resin,  and  oil  is  expressed 
from  its  seeds.  The  wood  is  very  durable  ;  it 
has  been  used  in  India  and  Burmah  for  rail- 
way sleepers,  piles  and  beams  of  bridges, 
telegraph-posts,  the  handles  of  agricultural 
implements,  boat-building,  &c. 

yy'-lic,  a.  [Gr.  ^v\ov(xulon)  =  wood ;  sufif.  -ic.] 
'  Derived  from  wood, 

xylic-acid,  s. 

Chem.:  C3H702  =  CO*OH:CH3:CH3.  Pre- 
pared from  brom-metaxylene  by  the  action  of 
sodium  and  carbonic  anhydride.     It  crystal- 


lizes in  large  nionoclinie  prisms,  slightly 
soluble  in  water,  more  so.  in  alcohol,  and 
melts  at  126". 

xy-lid'-a-mine,  s.     [Xylidine.] 

3py-lid'-ic,   a.      [Eng.   xyl{\c);  suff.  -id,  -ic.] 
Derived  from  wood. 

xylidic-acid.  s. 

Chem.  :  CgHsO^^;  CflHaCCHsXCO-OH)^.  Ob- 
tained by  oxidising  pseudo-cumene,  xylic  acid, 
and  paraxylic  acid  wltli  dilute  nitric  acid. 
It  forms  colourless  crystals,  slightly  soluble 
in  water,  and  melts  at  280''  to  283°. 

¥y'-li-dine,    s.      [Eng.    xyliene);    suff.    -id, 
-inc.]    [Xyloidin.] 

Clmn. :  CfiHuN  =  CsHgCNHs).  Amidoxy- 
lene.  Aniidoxylol.  Xyleuylainine.  A  base 
homologous  with  aniline,  prodjiced  by  the 
action  of  ammonium  sulphide  or  stannous 
chloride  on  nitroxylene.  It  is  a  colourless 
liquid,  heavier  than  water,  and  boiling  at  215°. 
Heated  with  tin  and  hydrochloric  acid,  it 
solidifies  on  cooling  to  a  crystalline  mass, 
which  appears  to  be  a  compound  of  xylidine 
hydrochlorate  with  stannous  chloride. 

yy'-lin-a*  s.    [Lat.  xylinum;  Gr.  ^uXiyoc  (aru- 

linon)  =■  cotton.] 

Entom.  :  The  typical  genus  of  Xylinidse  (q.v.). 
Antennse  slightly  ciliated  in  the  male  ;  abdo- 
men depressed,  somewhat  crested ;  forewings 
narrow,  elongate,  the  edges  nearly  parallel. 
British  species  three,  the  Conformist,  Xylina 
conformiSy  the  Nonconformist,  X.  zindkenii, 
and  the  Gray  Shoulder  Knot,  X.  rhizoUtha. 

xy-lin'-X-dse,  s.pl.     [Mod.  Lat  xyli7i(a);  Lat. 
feni.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idai.] 

Entom. :  A  family  of  Noctuina,  Antennre 
generally  simple  ;  thorax  thick  ;  often  cjested 
anteriorly  ;  wings  folded  in  repose  like  a  flat- 
tened roof.  Caterpillar  long,  smooth,  gene- 
rally brilliajitly  coloured.  British  genera, 
six ;  species,  nineteen.    [Shark-moth.] 

xy^-lite,  5.     [Gr.  ^v\ov  (xulon)  =  wood ;  suff. 
-ite(Min.);  Ger.  xylith.] 

Min. :  Probably  a  hydrous  Asbestos,  accord- 
ing to  Dana. 

xy-16-,  pref.     [Gr.  ^ii\ov  (xulon)  =  fire-wood, 
'  woo'd,  timber,  a  tree.]     Of,  belonging  to,  or 
derived  from  wood. 

xylo-quinone,  s,    [Phlorone.] 

^-Id-b^l'-sa-miim,  s.     [Gr.  ^vhov  (xulon) 

=  wood,  and  ^aXa-afiov  (JbaUamon)  =  balsam.] 

1.  The  wood  of  the  balsam-tree. 

2.  A  balsam  obtained  by  decoction  of  the 
twigs  and  leaves  of  Amyris  gileadensis  in 
water. 

xy-lo'-bi-us,  5.     [Pref.  xylo-^  and  Gr.  pi'os 

'ipios)  =  life.] 

Palceont. :  A  genus  of  Chilognatha,  family 
Archiulidse.  Segments  divided  by  cross  su- 
tures into  numerous  fragments.  Several  species 
occur  in  the  Carboniferous  rocks  of  Nova 
Scotia,  and  one  in  those  of  Scotland.  The 
type  is  Xylohius  sigillaricej  of  the  Nova  Scotia 
Coal-field,  found  by  Sir  J.  W.  Dawson  in  the 
hollow  trunks  of  Sigillaria,  &c.  Xylobius  is 
the  earliest  known  representative  of  the  My- 
riapoda. 

yy-lo-cS,m'-pg.,  s.   [Pref.  sm/lo;  and  Gr.  Kafiin) 

'  (kampe)  =  a  caterpillar.] 

Entom.  :  A  genus  of  Xylinidse,  with  one 
British  species,  Xylocampa  lithorhiza,  the 
Early  Gray  Moth,  the  long  caterpillar  feeds 
exposed  on  honeysuckle  in  June,  July,  and 
August. 

yy'-lo-carp,  s.    [Xylocarpus.] 
Bot. :  A  hard  and  woody  fruit. 

xy-lo-car'-poiis,  a.     [Xylocarpus.]    Hav- 

*  ing  fruit  which  becomes  hard  or  woody. 

*  ::Ky-l6-car'-pus,  s.     [Pref.  xylo-t  and  Gr. 
kapiros  (Icarpos)  =  fruit.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Trichiliese  (q.v.),  now 
generally  combined  with  Carapa  (q.v.). 

yy'-lo-chlore,   s.      [Pref.    xylo-,   and    Gr. 
X^-iopos  (chloros)  =  green.] 
Min. :  The  same  as  Oxhaverite  (q.v.). 

xy-l6-cMbr-ic,  a.      [Pref.  xylo-,    and  Gr. 

*  x^topos  (chloros)  =  green.]    (See  compound.) 


acylochloric-acid,  s. 

CJiem. :  Fordos'  name  for  tlie  gi'een  colour- 
ing matter  of  decayed  wood.  It  may  be  ex- 
tracted by  chloroform. 

xy-l6c'-6-pa,  s.  [Gr.  ^vKokovo^  (xidoJcopos) 
=  hewing  or  felling  wood  :  $v\ov  (xulon)  — 
wood,  and  kojt^  {kope)  =  a  cutting.] 

Eatom. :  A  large  genus  of  Scnpulipedes, 
with  sharp-pointed  mandibles  by  which  they 
bore  holes  in  timber.  In  several  species  the 
females  are  black,  while  the  males  are  bright- 
yellow.     [Carpentkr-bee.] 

xy-l6-crypt'-ite,  s.   [Pref.  xylo-  ;  Gr.  Kpun-rd? 
(crup!os)  =  concealed,  hidden,  and    suff.    -Ue 
(Min.).] 
Min. :  The  same  as  Scheererite  (q.v.). 

t  xy-lo'-di-iim,  s.     [Gr.  luAwBijs  (xiiWdes)  = 
hard  as  wood,  woody  ;   pref.  xylo-,  and  Gr. 
€t5os  (eidos)  =  form.] 
Bot. .  An  Achaanium  (q.v.). 

xy'-l6-graph,  s.  [Gr.  f uXov  (r?tio?i)  =  wood, 
and  ypagjoj  (grajyho)  =  to  write,  to  draw.]  An 
engraving  on  wood,  or  an  impression  from 
such  an  engraving. 

"  Some  of  the  xf/^ographs  of  the  first  edition  of  ths 
Biblia  Pauperum." — Saturday  Review,  March  2Q,  188*. 
p.  420. 

xy-log'-ra-pher,  «.  [Eng.  xylograph;  -w.) 
One  who  engraves  on  wood. 

"  A  paper  waa  read  by  Mr.'  George  Clulow,  xyU^ 
grapTier.'  —AtJienteum,  May  17,  1864,  p,  684. 

xy-lo-graph'-ic.  xy-lo-grdph'-ic-^l,  a. 

[Eng.  xylograph;  -if,  -ical.]    Pertaining  or  re- 
lating to  xylography  (q.v.). 

xy-log'-ra-pliy,  s.    [Eng.  xylograph;  -y.} 

1.  A  mode  of  printing  or  giaining  from  the 
natural  surface  of  the  wood.  A  pieceof  wood 
is  selected  of  tine  quality,  having  the  pattern 
of  grain  desired.  Tlie  surface  is  treated  chemi- 
cally to  open  the  pores.  After  it  is  dry  the 
surface  is  painted  and  a  sized  sheet  of  paper 
laid  over  the  board,  and  both  run  together 
between  rollers  in  the  manner  of  copperplate 
printing.  The  paint  is  then  transferred  to 
the  board,  the  difterences  in  the  absorbent 
qualities  of  the  board  determining  the  depth 
of  colour.  The  paper  is  laid  face  downward 
on  the  article  to  be  ornamented,  and  rubbed 
on  the  back  with  a  soft  pad  to  transfer  the 
impression. 

2.  A  name  given  to  a  process  nf  decorative 
painting  on  wood.  A  selected  patti'in  or  de- 
sign is  drawn  on  wood,  which  is  then  engraved, 
or  the  design  is  reproduced  in  zinc  by  the 
ordinary  method.  An  electrotype  cast  is 
taken  from  the  woodcut  or  zinc  plate,  and 
smooth  surfaces  of  wood  arc  printed  from  the 
stereotype  under  regulated  pressure  with  pig- 
ments prepared  for  the  purpose.  The  colour 
penetrates  the  wood,  leaving  no  outside  film, 
and  after  being  French-polished,  or  covered 
with  a  fluid  enamel,  the  wood  may  be  rubbed, 
scrubbed,  or  even  sand-papered  without  de- 
stroying the  pattern.    (Vre.) 

^-16'-id,  8.    [Xyloidin.] 

Chem. :  Lowig's  name  for  the  radicle  xylyl, 
CgHg. 

xy'-loid,  a.    [Xyloidin.]    Having  the  naturt 
'  of  wood ;  resembling  wood. 

xy-lo'-l-din,  s.     [Gr,  ^v\ov  (xulon),  and  eWo* 

'  (eidos)  =  form,  appearance.] 

Chem. :  C6H9N07  =  C6H9(NO2)05.  Pyroxam. 
Nitramidin.  Explosive  starch.  An  explosive 
compound,  discovered  by  Braconnot  in  1S33, 
and  prepared  by  triturating  starch  with  fuming 
nitric  acid  till  it  is  reduced  to  a  semi-fluid 
mass,  and  adding  twenty-five  parts  of  water 
It  is  a  white,  inodorous,  and  tasteless  powder, 
insoluble  in  water,  alcohol,  ether,  and  chloro- 
form,  slightly  soluble  in  glacial  acetic  acid. 
When  struck  with  a  hammer  it  detonates, 
melts  when  heated,  and  bursts  into  flame  at 
180°,  leaving  a  carbonaceous  residue.  100 
parts  of  starch  yield  130  parts  of  xyloidin. 

:5:y-lo'-i£-dine,  ».     [Xyloidin.] 

Chem :  The  same  as  Xylidine  (q.v.). 

?y-l6l',  s.  [Gr.  $vKov  (xtdon)  =  wood ;  suff.  -ol.] 

*  [Xylene.] 

yy-lol-siil-phur'-ic,  a.  [BreT.  xylo-j  and  Eng, 
"  sulphuric]    Derived  from  or  containing  xylen® 
and  sulphuric  acid. 


tSU,  t)^ ;  P^t.  i<5^1 ;  ca*»  5®*^'  chorus.  9hiii,  ben^h ;  go,  gem ;  thin,  this ;  sin,  as ;  expect,  :^enophon,  ei^ist,   ph  =  £ 
-^tian.  -tian  =  shan.    -tion,  -sion  =  shiin ;  -^on,  -gion  =  zhun.   -cious.  -tious,  -sious  =  shus,   -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  bel,  d^L 
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xylomeltim— xyster 


xylolsolpliaric  - 

SULPHURIC  ACID.] 


acid*  S      [Xyleke- 


^-l6-me -lum,    s.      [Pref.    xylo-,    and    Gr. 
fLT^Xot/ (Tnelon)  =  an  apple.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Grevillidae  (q.v.).  Austra- 
lian tiees,  with  opposite  leaves,  axillary  spikes 
of  flowers,  and  very  thick,  woody  fruit,  in- 
versely pear-shaped.  One  species,  Xyloinelum 
l^yii/orme,  is  cultivated  in  Biitish  greenhouses. 

^y'-lo-pal,  <J.     [Pref.  xyl{o)-,  and  Bag.  opcU.] 
Min. :  The  same  as  Wood-opal  (q.v.). 

^y-16'-pe-S9,  8.  pL    [Jlod.  Lat.  xylop(ia) ;  Lat. 
fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -ece.j 

Bot. :  A  tribe  of  Anonaceaj  ;  stamens  indefl- 
nite  in  number  ;  ovules,  few  or  many,  insei"ted 
in  the  ventral  suture  of  the  fruit. 

:Ky-l6ph'-a-ga,  5.  [Pref.  xylo-,  and  Gr.  ti>ayeiv 

'  (^phagein)  =  to  eat.] 

1.  Entomology  (As  a  Plural): 

(1)  *A  sectiou  of  Securifera,  including  those 
Sawflies  the  larvse  of  which  burrow  in  the 
woody  portions  of  plants  instead  of  eating 
the  leaves.     [Siricid^,  Urockrid^.] 

(2)  A  sub-tribe  of  Rhynehophora,  compre- 
heuding  those  weevils  which,  both  in  their 
immature  and  in  their  perfect  state,  bore  into 
the  solid  wood  of  trees. 

2.  Zool.  :  A  genus  of  Pt]oladid{e(q.v.),  with 
two  species,  fioiii  Norway,  Britain,  and  South 
America.  Shell"  globular,  with  a  transverse 
fuirow;  anterior  margin  reflefted,  covered  by 
two  accessory  valves  within  which  the  animal 
is  included,  except  the  contractile  siphons. 
Tlie  species  burrow  in  floating  wood  and  in 
timlierji  which  are  always  covered  by  the  sea. 

:Ky-ldph -a-gan,  s.    [Xylophaga.]  Any  ani- 
"  mal  of  the'group  Xylophaga. 

t  xy-loph'-a-gi,  s.pi.   [Xylophaga.] 

Entom. :  A  sub-tribe  of  Beetles,  tribe  Tetra- 
mera,  instituted  by  Latreille,  aud  approxi- 
mately equal  to  the  family  Scolytidse  (q.v.). 

txy-ld-phS-g'-i-dsB,  s.  pi.    [Mod.  Lat.  xylo- 
'p}iag{us):  Lat.  feiii.  pi.  adj.  sutf.  -idee.] 

Entom. :  A  family  of  Diptera,  now  reduced 
to  a  sub-fainily.  Xylophaginse,  or  Xylopha- 
gides  (q.v.). 

:^ty-lo-pha-gi'-nse,  xy-lo-ph&g'-i-de?, 

s.pl.     [Mod.  Lat.  xylophag(us) ;  Lat.  fern.  pi. 
adj.  suff.  'ince,  or  masc.  &  fem.  -ides.] 

Entom. :  A  sub-family  of  Strati omyidaa, 
having  seven  or  eight  free  abdominal  segments. 
The  larVEe  are  believed  to  live  in  rotten  wood. 
Some  South  American  species  are  an  inch  and 
a  quarter  long. 

^y-loph'-gr-gous,  a.    [Xylophaga.]  Feeding 
'  on  and  boring  into  wood. 

"  Chelua'a  terebram  is  one  of  the  most  inJuriouB 
xylophagouB  criistaceana  known.  It  is  commonly 
found  associated  with  another  wood-borer,  the  Lirr^ 
noria  lignoru7n."^CaKteU'»  Nat.  Hist.,  vi.  212. 

^-l6ph'-a-gUS»  s.    [Xylophaga.] 

Entom. :  The  typical  genus  of  Xylophaginse 
(q.v.).  The  larvse  live  in  dead  and  decaying 
wood  or  in. garden  mould.  There  are  a  dozen 
or  more  species  in  North  America.  The  adults- 
bear  a  remarkable  resemblance  to  certain 
hymenopterous  insects. 

:^-lo-pha'-i^i-a,  s.     [Pref.  xylo-y  and   Gr. 
^Dtffts  {phasis)  =:  appearance.] 

Entom. :  A  genus  of  Night  Moths,  family 
Apamidge.  Antennse  long,  pubescent  in  the 
male ;  abdomen  long,  crested  ;  fore  vrings 
long,  more  or  less  denticulated.  British  spe- 
cies six,  the  type  being  Xylophasia  polyodon, 
the  Dark  Arches,  a  night  moth  having  the 
fore  wings  grayish-brown,  with  four  trans- 
verse, toothed,  paler  lines,  and  with  two 
black  streaks  from  the  base,  and  another  from 
the  centre  of  the  wing ;  expansion  of  wings 
an  inch  and  three-quarters  to  two  inches. 
Ctommon. 

*  xy-loph'-i-lan,  ».     [Mod.  Lat.  xyVopHUj); 
Eng.  suff.  -an..] 

Eniom. :  Any  individual  belonging  to  the 
Xylophili  (q.v.). 

•  ?y-l6ph'-i-li,   s.vl     [Pref.  xylo-,  and  Gr. 
^tAe'a*  (phileo)  =  to  love.] 

Entovu  :  A  section  of  Lamelllcorn  Beetles, 
including  Macleay's  Dynastidae  and  Rntelid^ 
(q.v.). 


?y-l6ph'-i-loiis,  a.  [Xylophili.]  Growing 
upon  or  feeding  on  wood. 

xy-l6ph'-yi-la,   8.      [Pref.    csylo-,   and   Gr. 
'  ijivWov  (phullori)=  a  lenf.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  FhyllanthesB  (q.v.),  some- 
times reduced  to  a  sub-genus  of  Phyllanthus. 
Shrubs,  without  leaves,  but  with  leaf-like 
branches  bearing  the  flowers  on  notches  in 
their  margin.  Natives  of  tlie  tropics,  espe- 
cially of  the  "West  Indies,  where  they  are  called 
Seaside  Laurels  and  Love-flowers. 

^y-lo'-pi-a,  s.      [Pref.  xylo-,  and  Gr.  iriKp69 

(pikros)  =  sharp,  bitter.] 

Bot. :  The  typical  genus  of  Xylope«  (q.v.). 
Trees  or  shrubs,  with  oblong  or  lanceolate 
leaves  and  axillary  braeteate  peduncles,  one 
or  many  flowered ;  calyx,  three  to  fi  ve-lobed,  the 
segments  ovate,  acute,  coriaceous ;  petals,  six, 
in  two  rows,  the  outer  tliree  the  largest ;  sta- 
mens, many,  inserted  into aglobose receptacle; 
carjiels,  two  to  fifteen,  each  with  one  or  two 
seeds.  Known  species  about  twelve,  some  of 
which  are  often  placed  in  the  genus  Habzelia 
(q.v.).  Natives  of  South  America  and  the 
West  Indies.  They  readily  strike  root  when 
a  small  fragment  of  them  is  placed  in  the 
ground.  Xylopia  serieea,  the  Pindaiba  of  Rio 
Janeiro,  bears  a  highly  aromatic  fruit,  which 
may  be  used  as  pepper,  with  which  it  agrees 
in  its  flavour.  Good  cordage  is  made  from 
the  fibres  of  its  bark.  The  wood,  bark,  and 
berries  of  X.  glabra,  the  Bitter-wood  of  the 
West  Indies,  taste  like  orange-seeds,  and  im- 
part a  similar  flavour  to  the  wild  pigeons  which 
feed  on  them.  It  is  said  to  be  useful  in  colic 
and  for  creating  an  appetite.  Martins  believes 
the  fruit  of  X.  grandijlora  to  constitute  a  valu- 
able febrifuge  used  by  the  South  American 
Indians.  The  dry  fruits  of  X.  aromalica  form 
the  Piper  cethiopicuvi  of  commerce,  used  as 
pepper  by  the  West  African  negroes. 

xy-lo-py-rog'-ra-ph^,  s.  [Gr.  ^v\ov(xulon) 
=  wood  ;  Trvp(pur),  genit.  nvpo^  (puros)=^fsre, 
and  ypa.{f>a}  (grapho)  =  to  write,  to  draw.]  The 
act  or  art  of  drawing  poker-pictures  (q.v.). 

:^-l6-ret'~m-ite,  s.  [Pref.  xylo-,  and  Eng. 
retinite  ;  Ger.  xyloretin.] 

Min. :  A  hydrocarbon  compound  obtained 
by  the  action  of  alcohol  on  fossil  pine-wood. 
Massive,  but  crystallizes  in  needles  9f  the 
orthorhombic  system  from  a  naphtlia  solution. 
Colour,  white. 

xy-lds'-te-in,  s.     [Mod.  Lat.  xylosteum  (see 
*  dfef.) ;  Eng.  suff.  -in.] 

Chem. :  A  glucoside  obtained  from  the  ber- 
ries of  the  Fly  Honeysuckle  (Lonicera  Xylos- 
teum). It  is  non-volatile,  very  bitter,  insol- 
uble in  water,  very  soluble  in  alcohol  and  other, 
and  yields  sugar  when  decomposed  by  acids. 

xy-l6-tech -no- graph- i-ca,  s.  [Pref. 
xylo-;  Gr.  t«'x»^  (teeftne)  =  an  aft,  and  ypa^t- 
k6^  (graphikos)  :=  capable  of  drawing  or  paint- 
ing-] 

Art :  A  process  for  staining  wood  of  various 
colours,  invented  and  patented  by  Mr.  A.  F, 
Brophy.  It  was  announced  early  in  1875. 
{Haydn. ) 

^:y'-l6-tile,  s.  [Pref.  xylo-,  and  Gr.  WAos 
(tiles)  —  a  fibre.] 

Min. :  A  doubtful  mineral ;  according  to 
Dana  is  probably  but  an  altered  asbestos. 

js:y-l6~triL'-pe^f  s.  [Pref.  xylo-,  and  Gr. 
Tpwdio  (trwpao)  =  to  bore,  to  pierce.  ] 

Entom. :  A  genus  of  Dynastidae  or  Dynas- 
tina),  formerly  merged  in  Dynastes.  It  in- 
cludes large  lamellicorn  beetles.  Xylotrupes 
gideon,  a  native  of  Malacca,  attacks  the  cocoa- 
nut  palm. 

xy'-lyl,  s.  [Gr.  $v\ov  (asulon)  =  wood ;  suff.  -yl.} 
Chem. :  CgHg.     The  hypothetic  radicle  of 
xylene. 

xy-l^r-a-nune,  s.  [Eng.  xylyl,  and  amvne.] 
Chem. :  This  name  belongs  to  a  laase, 
C8H9-H2N  =  C6H4|^|3(NH2)  (not  yet  ob- 
tained), related  to  benzylamine,  C7H7*H2N, 
in  the  same  manner  as  xylidine,  CgH^NHa)^ 
CflH3(NH2)-{^^^  is  related  to  toluidine,  C6H4 
(NH2)-CH3.    (^T^atts.) 

Jff-'i^l-ene,  s.     [Eng.  xylyl ;  -ene.] 

Chem. :  CgHg.     A  diatomic  radicle  related 


to  xylyl,  CgHg,  in  the  same  manner  as  etby* 
lene  is  related  to  ethyl.     (Watt^.) 

xylylene-dlamine,  s. 

Chem.:  CgHiaNa  =  CgHio(NH).2.  Xylene- 
diamine.  A  crystalline  compound  formed  by 
the  action  of  tin  and  hydrochloric  acid  on 
dinitroxylene.  It  is  soluble  in  water  and 
alcohol,  insoluble  in  ether. 

I^y-l^l'-ic,  a.      [Eng.  xylyl  ;-ic.'\     Pertaining 
'  to  or  containing  xylyl. 

xylylic-acld,  s. 

CMm.  :  C9H10O2  =  C6H3(CH3)2C02H.  A 
crystalline  body  obtained  by  oxidizing  cumene 
with  potassiCjdichromate  and  sulphuric  acid. 
It  is  sparingly  soluble  in  boiling  water,  veiy 
soluble  in  ^cohol  and  ether,  melts  at  103°, 
and  boils  at  273°.  On  ti'eating  it  with  chromic 
acid,  it  is  converted  into  insolinic  acid. 

X3^-ld,  s.     [Xykis.] 

Bot.  (PI):  The  order  XyridaceBS  (q.v.). 
(Lindley.) 

xyr-i-da'-^e-SB,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  xyriSj 
genit.  xyrid{is);  Lat.  fem.  pi.  adj.  suff.  ocece.] 
Bot.  :  Xyrids  ;  an  order  of  Endogens  typical 
of  the  alliance  Xyridales.  Herbat-eous,  sedgy 
plants,  with  fibrous  roots ;  leaves  radical, 
ensiform,  or  filiform,  with  enlarged,  scarious, 
sheatliing  bases;  flowers  in  terniiijal,  imbri- 
cated, scaly  heads  ;  sepals  three,  glumaceous  ; 
corolla  gam(t[)etalous,  with  three  thin,  long, 
and  coloured  petaloid  divisions ;  fertilestamens 
three,  others,  alternate  with  the  divisions  of 
the  corolla,  sterile  ;  style  trifid  ;  ovary  single, 
one-  celled,  with  parietal  placentae  bearing 
numerous  ovules ;  fruit  capsular,  three-valved. 
Chiefly  natives  of  the  Tropics.  There  are  two 
genera,  Aboldoba  and  Xyris  (q.v.). 

x^'-id-al,  «.    [Xyridales.] 

Bot.:  Of  or  belonging  to  the  genus  Xyris, 
or  to  the  order  Xyridacefe,  as  the  xyridcu 
alliance.    (Lindley.) 

x^r-i-da'-lef,  s.  pi.  [Masc.  &  fem.  pi.  of 
Mod.  Lat.  xyridalis.] 

Bot.  :  Lindley's  fourteenth  alliance  of  En- 
dogens. Hypogynous,  bisexual,  tripetaloid 
Endogens,  with  copious  albumen.  It  contains 
four  orders,  Philydracese,  Xyridacese,  Com- 
melynaceK,  and  Mayacese.    (Lindley.) 

y^r'-is,  5.     [Lat.,  from  Gr.  fupts  (!mris)  =  a 

kind  of  flag,  Iris  fietidissima.] 

Bot. :  The  typical  genus  of  Xyiidaceae  (q.v.). 
Sedge-like  plants,  with  narrow,  radical  leaves, 
and  scapes  bearing  heads  of  yellow,  fugaceous 
flowers.  Known  species  about  fifty,  chiefly 
from  tropical  America,  but  a  few  from  the 
hotter  parts  of  the  Eastern  Hemisphere.  The 
leaves  and  root  of  Xyris  indica  are  given  in 
India  against  ringworm,  itch,  and  leprosy ; 
those  of  X.  americana  and  X.  vaginata  are 
used  for  a  similar  purpose,  the  former  in 
Guiana,  the  latter  in  Brazil. 

7j:y§-m^ld'-bi-um,  s,  [Gr.  ^vo-jua  (xusma) 
—  a  tiling,  a  shaving,  and  Ao^ds  (lobos)  =  a 
legume,  a  pod.  So  named  because  the  ftniits 
are  covered  with  scales.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Asclepiadacese.  Erect 
perennial  shrubs  with  large  flowers  in  umbels ; 
corolla  bell-shapfed,  with  spreading  segments, 
staminal  corona  at  the  top  of  the  tube  of  fila- 
ments, consisting  of  ten  parts  in  a  single 
series.  Known  species  eight  or  nine,  all  but 
one  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  The  re- 
maining one,  XysmaloMum  Heudelotianum,  is 
from  Senegambia,  where  its  root  is  eaten  by 
the  negroes.  X.  padifolivm  is  cultivated  in 
English  gardens. 

¥^st,  xyst'-os,  x^st'-iis,  s.  [hat.  xystuSf 
from  Gr.  ^votos  (xustos),  from  fvw  (anio)  =  to 
scrape,  from  its  smooth  and  polished  floor.] 

Anc.  Arch. :  A  sort  of  covered  portico  or 
open  court  of  great  length  in  proportion  to 
the  width,  in  which  the  athletes  performed 
their  exercises. 

^sn^s'-tarch,  s.  (Gr.  |va-To$  (xustos),  and 
dpxot  (archS)  —  to  rule.] 

Gr.  Antiq. :  An  Athenian  ofllcer  who  pre- 
sided over  the  gymnastic  exercises  of  the 
xyst  (q.v.). 

X^s'-ter,  s.    [Gr,,  from  fv'w  (xuo)  =  to  rub,  to 

scrape.] 
Surg. :  An  instrument  for  scraping  bones. 


f&te,  fS.t»  f^e,  amidst,  wliat,  OiU,  fother;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pdt, 
or,  wore,  wqHt,  worlc.  whd,  son  5  mute,  ciib,  ciire.  ^nite,  cur,  rule,  fall ;  try,  Syrian,    sa,  ce  =  e ;  ey  =  a ;  qu  =  Itw. 


Y—y  amadou 
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y,  the  twenty-fifth  letter  of  the  English  alpha- 
bet is,  in  modern  English,  both  a  consonant 
and  a  vowel.  It  is  taken  from  the  Latin, 
into  which  language  it  was  adopted  from  the 
Greek  Y  (u)  or  upsilon.  It  sometimes  repre- 
sents the  Anglo-Saxon  5,  which  is  supposed 
to  have  had  a  sound  resembling  that  of  the 
French  u  or  German  ii. 

I.  At  the  beginning  of  syllables,  and  when 
followed  by  a  vowel,  y  is  a  palatal  consonant, 
being  formed  by  bringing  the  middle  of  the 
tongue  in  contact  wiUi  the  palate,  nearly  in 
the  position  to  whieh  the  g  hard  brings  it. 
ilence,  the  A.S.  hard  g  has  often  been  softened 
to  y,  as  in  day~&.S.  dag,  vmy=-A.S.  mag, 
&c.  In  words  of  Romance  origin  y  frequently 
represents : 

1.  French  -ie  =  Lat,  -ia,  as  in  barony, 
company,  copy,  jolly,  family,  memory,  victory, 
&c. 

2.  Lat.  -lum,  as  augury,  Tiorology,  remedy, 
study,  &c. 

3.  Lat.  -alus,  as  attorney,  deputy,  ally, 
quarry. 

i.  Ft.  -if;  Lat.  -ivus,  as  liasty  (=  O,  Fr. 
hastif),  jolly  (=  Mid.  Eng.  jolif;  0.  Fr.  joli, 
fem.  jolive),  testy,  &e. 

5,  Many  words  ending  in  1/ have  come  through 
Lat.  nouns  in  -ia  (=  Fr.  -ie),  from  Gr.  -to,, 
-eta,  as  analogy,  apology,  blasphemy,  philo- 
sophy, &c. 

6.  As  an  adjectival  termination,  y  generally 
represents  the  A.S.  -ig,  as  in  stony  :=  A.S. 
stdnig,  hu7igry  =.  A.S.  kungrig.  So  also  in 
some  nouns  it  represents  A.S.  -ig,  as  in  lumey 
=  A.S.  hunig.  In  the  suffix,  -ly  it  is  both  an 
adjectival  and  an  adverbial  suffix,  and  repre- 
sents the  A.S.  -ic,  -ice,  or  -iche,  as  godly  ^= 
A.S.  godlic,  friendly  =  A.S.  freondlic,  hardly 
=  A.S.  Tieardlice.  In  nouns  ending  in  -ty, 
this  ending  represents  the  Fr.  -te,  Lat.  -tatem 
(nominative  -tas),  as  in  vanity  (=  Fr.  vanitS, 
Lat.  vanitatem,  accus.  of  vanitas),  calamity,  &c. 

IL  In  the  middle,  and  at  the  end  of  words, 
y  is  a  vowel,  and  is  precisely  the  same  as  i. 
"When  accented  it  is  pronounced  as  i  long,  as 
in  de-fy',  dy'-ing,  &c.,  and  when  unaccented 
as  i  short,  as  in  gldr'~p,  jol'-lp,  ^t'-y,  &c. 

^  Y  was  sometimes  called  the  Pythagorean 
letter,  from  its  Greek  original  in  its  form  of 
tJiree  limbs  representing  the  sacred  triad 
formed  by  the  duad  proceeding  from  the 
monad. 

^{\)Asa  symbol :  In  chem.,  Yis  the  symbol 
of  Yttrium  (q.v,). 

(2)  As  a  numeraZ :  Y  stands  for  160,  and 
with  a  dash  over  it  (Y)  for  150,000. 

y-,  j-ref.  [See  def.]  A  oommon  prefix  in  Mid. 
Eug.  words,  and  representing  the  A.S.  -e  or 
ge-,  as  in  yclept,  yclad.  It  is  the  same  as  Ge- 
('i.vj. 

*  3'a»  adv.    [Yea.] 

■yac'-a-re,  ».    [Jacare.] 

yac'-ca,  s.    [Native  name.]    (See  etym.  and 

compound.) 

yacca-wood,  s. 

Hot.  &  C&mm.  :  The  wood  of  Podocarpus 
coriacea,  used  in  the  West  Indies  as  an  orna- 
mental timber  for  cabinet  work. 

yacht  (ch  silent),  *  yatcht,  s.  [Dut.  jo^t 
(formerly  spalt  jacht),  so  named  from  its  speed, 
1 1  um  Dut.  jagten  (fonnerly  jachtin)  =3  to  speed, 
TO  hunt;  jagt  (formerly  jacht)=a  hunting, 
ivr>m  jagen=to  hunt  or  chase  deer,  hares, 
&.C.  ;  cogn.  with  Ger,  jagen=to  hunt;  pro- 
l.ably  allied  to  Ger.  jdhe;  O.  H.  Ger.  gdM  = 
quick,  sudden,  rash  ;  Ger.  gehen  =  to  go  ;  Dut, 
gaan,  gaen  =  to  go.  (Skeat.)]  A  decked  plea- 
sure vessel ;  a  light  and  elegantly  fitted-up 
vessel,  used  either  for  racing  or  for  pleasure 
trips,  or  as  an  official  or  state  vessel  to  convey 
royal  personages  or  Government  officials  from 
place  to  place.  The  rigs  are  various,  and 
many  pleasure  yachts  now  have  steam-power 
as  an  accessory,  or  for  use  during  calms. 
Racing  yachts  are  built  with  very  fine  .lines, 
enormous  spars  and  sails,  and  have  the  hull 
deejply  ballasted,  thus  sacrificing  everything 
t"  'speed.  The  centre-board  yaihte  of  the 
L'nited  States  are  unsurpassed  for  speed. 


yacht-club,  «.  A  club  or  society  of 
yacht-owners  for  racing  purposes,  &c,,  com- 
manded by  a  commodore. 

"  1  trust  that  some  good  i/acftt-cEub  will  not  nitaa 
this  opportuuity."— /^W,  Oct  3, 1886. 

yacht  (ch  silent),  v.i.  [Yacbt,  s,]  To  sail  or 
cruise  about  in  a  yacht. 

yacht'-er  (eft-  silent),  s.  [Eng.  yacht;  -er.]  One 
who  commands  a  yacht ;  one  who  sails  or 
cruises  about  in  a  yacht. 

yachtS'-man  (ch  silent),  s.  [Eng.  yacht,  and 
man.]  One  who  keepfe  or  sails  a  yacht;  one 
who  is  skilled  in  the  management  of  a  yacht. 

"  The  way  the  ladies  handled  the  boats  was  the  ad- 
miration of  mmiy  yachtsmen  aiid  othesB."— Daily  Tele- 
graph.  Sept  11,  1S8&. 

yachts'-man-Bhip  (ch  silent),  s.  [Eng. 
yachtsman ;  -ship.  ]  The  art  or  science  of  sail- 
ing or  managing  a  yacht. 

'*  The  partisans  of  English  yaahtamanahip  need  not 
be  disconcerted."— St.  Jame^s  Gazette.  Sept  8,  1886. 

t  yachts'-wom-an  (ch  silent),  s.  [Eng. 
yacht,  s.,  and  lyoman..]  A  woman  skilled  in 
or  fond  of  yachting. 

"It  [tbe  Sea-Eagle]  ia  much  exixised  to  the Rttacks 
of  marauding  yachtsmen  and  yachUwomen." — Athen- 
aum.  Sept  1,  1886,  p.  294. 

ya-cii-ina'-iiia»  s.    [South  Anter.  Indian  = 
Mother  of  Waters.] 
Anthrop.:  The  Watermamma  (q.v.). 

*yS,f,  pret.  of  v.    [Give.] 

*  ya£^  v.i.  [From  the  sound  made.]  [Yap.] 
To  hark  like  a  dog  in  a  passion ;  to  yelp ; 
hence,  to  talk  pertly.    (Scotch.) 

y&f'-fle.  yif-fil,  yaf-fin-gale.  y&f- 
fler,  s.     [For  etym.  see  def.  and  extract.] 

Ornith. :  Provincial  names  for -Geciniis  viri- 
dis,  the  Green  Woodpecker,  from  ite  ordinary 
cry,  which  is  a  cheerful,  laughing  call,  several 
times  repeated,  and  which  was  formerly  be- 
lieved to  be  a  sure  sign  of  rain. 

" '  TaMl '  or  '  Yaffingale '  refers  to  the  bird's  common 
cry,  which  has  been  well  compared  by  Gilbert  White 
and  many  others  to  the  sound  of  laughter."— J'arreK  ." 
Brit.  Birda  (ed.  4thl  IL  461. 

ya'-ger,  s.  [Ger.  jdger  ■=■  a  huntsman,  from 
jagen  =  to  hunt.]  A  member  of  certain  regi- 
ments of  light  infantry  in  the  armies  of  vari- 
ous German  states.  The  name  is  derived  from 
their  being  originally  composed  of  jagers  or 
huntsmen.     [Cf.  Chasseur.] 

y&S'-ger,  s.  [Dut.  jager  =  a  huntsman,  a 
driver.]  [Yager.]  A  wanderer  about  the 
country  ;  a  travelling  pedlar.    (Scotch.) 

ya'-hod,  s.  [A  word  of  no  etymology.]  A 
name  given  by  Swift  in  his  Gulliver's  Travels 
to  a  race  of  brutes,  described  as  having  human 
forms  and  vicious  and  degraded  propensities. 
They  were  subject  to  the  Houyhnhnms,  or 
horses  endowed  with  human  reason.  Hence 
the  term  is  applied  to  a  rough,  low,  boorish, 
or  uneducated  person. 

"  The  passionate  exclamation  of  a  mere  yahoo  of  a 
Btable-boy."— (Sraoea ;  Spiritual  Quixote,  bk,  iv.,  ch.  x. 
IT  Also  used  adjectively. 

"That  hated  animal,  a  yahoo  equire."— TTarton .* 
Jfewmarket,  170. 

y aj'-ur,  *  y aj  '-ush,  s.   [San  sc.  yaj  =  to  sacri- 
fice.]   (See  etym.  and  compound.) 
yajur-Veda,  s. 

Hindoo  Sacred  Literature:  The  third  portion 
of  the  Veda,  generally  called  the  third  Veda. 
It  consists  not  merely  of  verses  from  the  Rig 
Veda,  but  also  of  prose  sentences  used  at  the 
offering  of  certain  sacrifices.  There  are  two 
editions  called  the  Black  and  the  White 
Vajur.    [Veda.] 

yak,  ».    (Native  name.] 

Zool. :  Poephagus  (t  Bos)  grunniens,  a  species 
of  ox  ft-om  the  mountainous  regions  of  Tibet. 
There  are  two  races  :  the  wild  yak,  generally 
black,  which  is  found  near  the  snow  line, 
descending  into  the  valleys  in  winter,  and  a 
domesticated  race  of  >'arious  colours,  black 
and  whiUi  being  most  common.  The  yak  is 
about  the  size  of  the  common  ox,  to  which  it 
has  a  general  resemblance,  but  it  is  covered 
with  a  thick  coat  of  long,  silky  liair,  hanging 
down  like  the  fleece  of  a  sheep,  completely 
investing  the  tail,  and  forming  a  lengthy 
fringe  along  the  shoulders,  flanks,  and  thighs. 
Mr.  Bartlett  considers  that  this  fringe,  which 
exists  in  both  races,  was  developed  as  a  pro- 


tection to  the  animal  ii-  its  alpine  haunts,  M  ■ 
the  long  hair  forms  a  sort  of  mat  which  de- 
fends the  liudy  from  the  efi'ects  of  cold  when 
the  animal  is  i-eposing  in  the  snow.  The 
domestica^ted  race  is  of  great  ftnportance  to 
the  natives  of  Tiltet.  The  yak  is  employed  aa 
a  beast  of  burden,  but  never  for  tillage  or 
draught;  the  milk  is  very  rich,  and  yields 
excellent  butter ;  the  flesh  is  of  the  finest 


quality,  and  that  of  the  calves  far  superior  to 
ordinary  veal.  The  hair  is  spun  into  ropes, 
and  made  into  coverings  for  tents,  and  the 
soft  fur  of  the  hump  and  withers  is  woven 
into  a  fine  strong  cloth.  The  tails,  often  dyed 
red,  are  made  into  the  chowries,  or  fly-flap- 
pers, used  in  India.  Yaks  are  often  seen  in 
zoological  gardens  and  menageries,  and  have 
repeatedly  bred  in  Europe,  and  it  is  probable 
that  they  might  be  advantageously  introduced 
into  the  Highlands  of  Scotland  and  the  noith- 
em  parts  of  the  Continent  of  Europe. 

yak-lace,  s.  A  coarse  strong  lace  made 
from  the  hair  of  the  Yak  (q.v.) 

yald,  I*.    [Yeld,  a.] 

■*  yald,  *  yalde,  pret.  &  pa.  par.  of  v.  [Yield.] 

yald,  yauld,  a.  [Icel.  gildr  =  stout,  brawny, 
strong ;  Dan.  &  Sw.  gild.]  Supple,  active, 
athletic.    (Scotch.}  • 

yall,  a.     [Yeld.] 

*  yalte,  pret.  of  v.    [Yield.] 

yam,  *.    [Fr.  igna/me ;  Sp.  naTue,  fi*om  Port,  in- 
hame,  probably  from  some  African  language.] 
Botany : 

1.  The  root  of  various  species  of  Dioscorea, 
of  which  more  than  150  are  known,  also  the 
plants  themselves.  They  are  herbs  or  under- 
shrabs  with  fleshy  tuberous  roots,  stems 
twining  to  the  left  hand  ;  leaves  generally 
alternate,  always  entire,  and  with  seveiul 
strongly  marked  veins  running  throughout 
their  entire  length.  Inflorescence  consisting 
of  spikes  of  small 

unisexual  flowers, 
with  a ,  iierianth 
enclosing  in  the 
males  six  stamens 
and  in  the  female 
a  three-celled  ov- 
ary. They  are 
chiefly  natives  of 
America  and  of  j 
Asia,  but  a  few  are  ' 
African,  and  three 
or  four  Australian. 
The  Common  Yam, 
Dioscorea  sativa,  is 
a  native  of  Mala- 
bar, Java,  and  the  Philippines;  D.  alata 
of  the  Moluccas  and  Java  ;  D.  gJobosa.  D. 
purpurea,  D.  rubella,  D.  fasciculata  of  India; 
D.  Batatas  of  China  and  Japan  ;  but  most 
of  these  are  now  introduced  into  tropical 
countries  to  which  they  are  not  indigenous. 
The  largest  of  the  esculent  roots  of  the  several 
species  of  yam  are  two  or  three  feet  across, 
occasionally  reaching  thirty  pounds  weight. 
They  are  used  as  substitutes  for  potatoes  in 
the  regions  where  they  grow.  They  are  eaten 
either  roasted  or  boiled,  and  the  flower  also 
is  made  into  bread  and  puddings. 

2.  (PI-):  The  order  Dioscofeaceae.  (Lindley.) 

yS,m'-a-d6tl,  s.     [Guia*  an  name.] 

Bot. : .  An  oil  expressed  from  the  seeds  of 
Myristica  sebifera,  a  tree  about  ten  feet  high, 
growiug  in  Guiana. 


YAM. 


Ooil,  b^;  poiit,  JiRfrl;  cat,  9011,  chorus.  9hiii,  1>en9h;  go.  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a§;  expect,  Xenophon,  e^ist.   -ing. 
•clan. -tian  =  8h«n.    -tion. -slon  =  shun : -tlon< -sion  =  zhun.    -cious. -tious. -slous  =  shus.   -ble. -die.  &c.  =  beL  del. 
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y&m'-er,  y&m'-mer,  yam-our,  yom-er, 

v.i.  [A.S.  gedmerian  =  to  lament,  from  geomer 
(O.  L.  Ger.  jdinar,  O.  H.  Get.  jamarer)  —  la- 
mentable ;  O.  H.  Ger.  jdmaron  =  to  lament ; 
Ger.  jo.m»mreii.\  To  lament,  to  fret,  to  cry,  to 
yell,  to  whine.    (Scotch  or  Provincial.) 

"The  child  .  .  .  tloeft  j/ammei- constantly,  that  dat 
be  denied." — Attss  Ferner:  Marriage,  ch.  xix. 

*  yane,  v.i.    [Yawn,  v.\ 

y&ok  (1),  s.    [Yank,  v.] 

1.  A  jerk,  a  twitch.    {Amer.') 

2.  A  quick,  sharp  stroke  or  blow.    {Scotch,) 

3.  {PL):  A  kind  of  leggings.    (Prop.) 

ySiik  (2),  «.  An  abbreviation  of  Yankee  (q.v.). 

y&Ok,  v.i.  ft  i.  [Etym.  donbtful ;  perhaps  a 
nasalized  form  akin  to  Ger.  japm  =  to  hunt] 
[Yacht.] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  twitch  or  jerk  powerfully.    (4mer.) 

2.  To  snatch  away  unexpectedly.    (Amer.) 

B.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  work  cleverly  and  actively.  Often 
with  071 :  as,  She  yanked  on  at  the  work. 

2.  To  speak  in  a  yelping  or  affected  tone ; 
to  scold,  to  nag. 

VSja'-kee,  s.  ft  o.  (A  word  of  doubtful  origin. 
According  to  Mr.  Heckewelder  (Indian  Nor 
tions,  p.  112,  quoted  in  Bartlett :  Diet,  of 
Americanismsy  s.v.),  the  word  was  the  first 
effort  of  the  Indians  "  to  imitate  the  sound  of 
the  national  name  of  the  English,  which  they 
pronounced  Yengees."  According  to  Dr.  W. 
Gordon  (Hist.  Amer.  War,  1789,  i.  324-5, 
quoted  by  Skeat),  it  was  a  favourite  cant  word 
in  Cambridge,  Mass.,  as  early  as  1713,  and 
meant  "  excellent,"  as  a  yatikee  good  horse, 
yankee  good  rider,  &c.  He  supposes  that  it 
was  adopted  by  the  students  there  as  a  by- 
w<ird,  and,  being  carried  by  them  from  the 
college,  obtained  currency  in  the  New  Eng- 
land colonies,  until  at  length  it  was  taken  up 
in  other  parts  of  the  country,  and  applied  to 
New  Englanders  generally  as  a  term  of  slight 
reproach.  Skeat,  with  reference  to  this  ac-' 
count  of  the  origin  of  the  word,  compares 
Rowland  Scotch  yankie  ~  a  sharp,  clever,  for- 
ward woman  ;  yanker=&n  agile  girl,  an  in- 
cessant talker,  also  =  a  smart  stroke,  a  great 
falsehood,  the  fundamental  idea  being  that  of 
quick  motion.  [Yacht,  s.,  Yank  (1),  s.]  Web- 
ster refers  to  another  etymology :  that  it  is 
"a  corruption  of  Jankin,  a  diniin.  of  John^  a 
nickname  given  to  the  English  colonists  of 
Connecticut  by  the  Dutch  settlers  of  New 
York;"  but  this  is  rejected  by  Skeat  as 
looking  "  very  like  a  pure  invention."] 

A.  As  substantive : 

1.  The  popular  name  for  the  citizens  of  New 
England,  but  frequently  applied  by  foreigners 
to  all  the  innabitants  of  the  United  Slates. 
During  the  American  Revolution  it  was 
applied  to  all  the  insurgents,  and  during  the 
Civil  War  it  was  the  term  commonly  applied 
by  the  Confederate  soldiers  to  the  Federals. 

2.  A  glass  of  whiskey  sweetened  with  mo- 
lasses.   (Amer.) 

B.  As  adj. :  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  Yankees, 
or  Americans. 

Yankee-doodle,  s. 

1.  The  name  given  to  a  famous  air,  now  re- 
garded as  the  national  air  of  the  United  States, 
very  many  accounts  have  been  given  of  its 
origin  :  some  have  professed  to  trace  it  to  the 
time  of  the  Great  Rebellion,  and  have  asserted 
that  "Nankee  Doodle"  was  a  nickname  for 
Cromwell,  and  that  the  rhyme 
"  Nankee  Doodle  came  to  town,  on  a  little  pour. 
He  stuck  a  feather  in  his  cap,  and  called  Qiu  mac&- 
roui," 

referred  to  his  entry  into  Oxford.  The  term 
"macaroni"  sufficiently  confutes  the  theory, 
for  the  Macaroni  Club  did  not  come  into 
existence  till  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth 
century.  In  all  probability  the  tune  is  of 
English  origin,  and  not  more  than  a  hundred 
and  fifty  years  old.  The  first  mention  of  it 
in  print  is  said  to  occur  in  the  Boston  Journal 
of  the  TiTnes  for  September,  1768  : 

"  Those  UHssinK  in  boats  observed  great  rejoicing, 
and  tbtit  tne  Yankee  Doodle  soiig  was  tiie  capital  [liece 
in  the  band  of  music." 

The  words,  probably  composed  by  Dr.  Schuck- 
burg  who  served  under  General  Amherst,  in 
the  French  and  Indian  war  of  1755,  are  now 
never  heard.  According  to  Mr.  Barclay  Squire, 


"as  a  melody  it  has  little  beyond  simplicity 
in  its  favour,  but  there  is  a  quaint  direct  and 
incisive  character  about  it  w)iieh  redeems  it 
from  vulgarity,  besides  whic^i  the  historical 
associations  of  the  tune,  contiected  as  it  is 
with  the  establishment  of  American  Indepen- 
dence, should  have  saved  it  from  some  of  the 
criticisms  to  which  it  has  been  subjected." 
(Grove :  Diet.  Music.) 
2.  A  Yankee. 

Yankee-doodledoin.,  s.  A  term  occa- 
sionally applied  by  the  people  of  the  Southern 
States  to  New  England. 

Yankee-gang,  s.  An  arrangement  in  a 
eaw-niill  (Canada)  adapted  for  logs  of  21  inches 
diameter  and  under.  It  consists  of  two  sets 
of  gang-saws,  having  parallel  ways  in  the  im- 
mediate vicinity  of  each  other.  One  is  the 
slabbing-gang,  and  reduces  the  log  to  a  balk 
and  slab-boards.  The  balk  is  then  shifted  to 
the  stock-gang,  which  rips  it  into  lumber. 

Y&n'-kee-fied,  o.     [Eng.   YamJcee;  -fy,  -ed.] 
Like  a  Yankee  ;  after  the  Yankee  fashion. 
"  The  Colonel  whittled  away  at  ft  bit  of  stick  In  the 
most  raiikeefied  way  possible.  "—^  Strap  Fankea  in 
Texoi.  p.  lia    (BarOett.) 

Y^ -keS-i^m,  e.  [Eng.  Yankee ;  -ism,]  An 
idiom  or  practice  of  the  Yankees. 

"  Approachins  very  fast  the  sublime  ot  jfanJteeitm.' 
— TAomo*  Hoore :  Diary,  viL  231. 

y&n'-ker,  y&n'-lde, «.    [Yank,  vJ\ 

1.  A  sharp,  clever,  forward  woman. 

2.  An  agile  girl ;  an  incessant  speaker.. 

3.  A  smart  stroke. 

4.  A  great  fo-lsehood. 
%  Scotch  in  all  senses. 

*  yJia'-kSr,  s.    [Yankee.] 

Naut. :  Some  species  of  ship. 

"  Yftwing  like  a  Dutch  yanki/."—SmdUett :  Sir  L. 
Oreavea,  ch.  lii. 

y&n'-O-lite,  s.     [Gr.  lov  (ion)  =  a  violet,  and 
Atflos  (lithos)  =  a  stone  ;  Ger.  yanolithe.] 
Min. :  The  same  as  Axinite  (q.v.). 

yaourt,  s.  [Turk.]  A  fermented  liquor  or 
milk-beer,  similar  to  koumiss,  made  by  the 
Turks.    (Simmonds.) 

*  ySip,  v.i.  [Icel.  gjalpa  —  to  yelp ;  cf.  Fr. 
japper  —  to  bark.]    To  yelp,  to  bark. 

*  y^iP,  «.    [Yap,  v.]    The  cry  of  a  dog ;  a  bark, 

a  yelp. 

ya'-pock,  s.  [Named  from  the  river  Yapock, 
or  Oyapock,  separating  French  Guiana  from 
Brazil,  where  the  species  was  first  found.] 

Zool. :  Cheironectes  variegatus  (or  t  palnuttus), 
from  Guiana  and  Brazil.  It  is  rather  larger 
than  a  common  rat,  with  large,  naked  ears, 
and  a  long,  nearly  naked,  tail ;  fur  brown 
above,  with  three  transverse  bright  gray 
bands,  interrupted  in  the  middle,  white  be- 
low. Its  habite  closely  resemble  those  of  the 
otter,  and  it  feeds  on  crustaceans  and  other 
aquatic  animals.     [Cheironectes,  2.] 

yap-on»  «.    [Native  name  (?)] 

Bot.:  The  South  Sea  tea,  Ilex  vomitoria. 
[Ilex.] 

*  yar,  v.i.    [Yarr,  v.] 

yar,  yare,  a.  [Etym.  doabtfbl.]  Sour,  brack- 
ish.   (Prov.) 

*  yar'-age  (age  as  ig),  s.  [Eng.  yar(e) ;  -age.] 

Naut. :  The  managable  character  of  a  ship 
at  sea. 

"  To  the  end  that  he  might,  with  bis  light  ships 
well  manned  with  watermen,  turn  and  environ  the 
galiies  of  the  enemies,  the  which  were  heavy  of  yar- 
age,  both  for  their  biRness,  as  also  for  the  lack  of 
watermen  to  row  them." — Iforth :  Plutarch,  p.  941. 

yarb,  s.  [See  def.]  A  provincial  corruption 
of  herb. 

"  Some  skill  in  j/arbg,  as  she  called  her  simples."— 
Kingsley  :  Westward  Uol  ch.  i7. 

yard  (1),  *  yarde  (1),  *  yerd  (1),  *  yerde 

(1),  &.  [A.S.  gyrd,  gierd  =  a  stick,  a  rod ; 
cogn.  with  Dut.  garde  =  a  twig,  a  rod ;  Ger. 
gerte  =  a  rod,  a  switch ;  O.  H.  Ger.  gerta, 
kerta  =  a  rod,  gart  =  a  goad ;  Icel.  gaddr  =  a 
goad,  spike,  sting ;  A.S.  gad  =  a  goad ;  Goth. 
gazds:=a.  goad,  prick,  sting.]    [Gad,  Goad.] 

I,  Ordinary  Language : 

*  1.  A  rod,  a  stick.    (Chaucer  :  C.  T.,  149.) 


*  2,  A  long  piece  of  timber,  as  a  rafter  or 
the  like. 

3.  A  pole  or  rod  for  measuring  a  yard  ;  a 
yard-stick  or  yard-measure. 

4.  The  British  and  American  .standard  of 
measure,  being  equal  to  three  feet  or  tliirty- 
six  inches.  [Measure,  &.,  H  1. ;  Foot.]  As  a 
cloth  measure  the  yard  is  divided  into  four 
quarters  =  sixteen  nails.  A  square  yard  con- 
tains nine  square  feet,  and  a  cubic -yard 
twenty-seven  cubic  feet.  A  yard  =  91-4802 
centimetres,  a  square  yard  =  8361  "13  square 
centimetres,  and  a  cubic  yard  =  764,535  cubic 
centimetres. 

"  For  if  I  measure  anything  by  a  yard.  I  know 
whether  tlie  tiling  I  measure  be  longer  or  sliorter  tbiiii 
that  supposed  yard,  though  peiliapa  the  yard  I 
mensurtj  oy  be  not  exactly  the  standard. '—iocAe; 
On  Hum.  Underat.,  bit.  ii.,  cli.,xxviii, 

5.  The  male  organ  of  generation,  the  penis. 
II.  Naut. :  A  spar  slung  from  a  mast  and 

serving  to  extend  a  sail.  Yards  are  either 
square,  lateen,  or  Uig-sail.  Yards  for  square 
sails  are  suspended  across  the  mast  at  right 
angles,  and  are  of  a  cylindricjil  form,  taperiiig- 
from  the  middle,  which  is  t-ermed  the  slings, 
towards  the  extremities-,  which  are  called  the 
yard-arms. 

*  ^  Under  one's  yard :  In  one's  power ;  sub- 
ject to  one's  authority  or  power. 

"  Hoate,  quod  he,  I  am  under  your  yerde." 

Chaucer:  C.  T.,  7.S99. 

srard-arm, ». 

Naut. :  Eitlier  end  of  a  yard,  or  rather  that 
part  of  it  which  is  outside  tlie  sheave-hole. 

"  His  imagination  was  fnll  ot  sails,  yard-arms,  and 
T\idden."^3Jacaulay  :  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xxiti. 

^  Yard-arm.  arui  yard-arm : 

Naut. :  The  situation  of  two  ships  lying, 
alongside  of  each  other  so  near  that  their 
yard-arms  cross  or  touch. 

*  yard-land,  s.  A  measure  or  quantity 
of  land  varying  in  different  countries  from 
fifteen  to  forty  acres  ;  a  virgate. 

yard -measure,  yard-stick,  s.    A 

stick  or  rod,  three  feet  in  length,  used  tO' 
measure  cloth,  &c. 

yard-tackle,  s. 

Naut. :  A  threefold  tackle  depending  from 
the  end  of  a  lower  yard-arm,  for  lifting  boats- 
and  other  weights. 

yard  (2),  *  yarde  (2),  yerd  (2),  yerde  (2), 

s.  [A.S.  geard  =  an  inclosure,  a  court ;  cogn. 
with  Dut.  gaard=-a,  yard,  a  garden;  Icel. 
gardhr  (=  Prov.  Eng.  garth);  Dan.  gaard;- 
Sw.  gtird;  O.  H.  Ger.  garto ;  Mid.  H.  Ger. 
garte ;  Ger.  garten;  Russ.  gorod' =&  town;, 
Lat.  hortus  =  a  garden  ;  Gr.  -xopjos  (chortos)  = 
a  courtyai-d,  an  enclosure.  Doublets,  garden' 
and  garth.] 

1.  A  small  piece  of  enclosed  ground,  par- 
ticulaily  adjoining  or  attached  to  a  house,, 
whether  in  front,  behiijd,  or  around  it. 

"  In  our  yard  I  saw  a  murderous  beast, 
That  on  my  body  would  have  made  arrest." 
Dryden :  Cook  &  Fox,  114. 

2.  An  inclosed  piece  of  ground  wherein  any 
business,  work,  or  manufacture  is  carried  on : 
as,  a  brick-j/ard,  a  dock-yard,  &c. 

3.  A  garden,  particularly  a  kitchen-garden. 
(Scotch^ 

yard,  v.t.    [Yard  (2),  s.l    To  inclose  or  shut 
up  in  a  yard  ;  to  keep  in  a  yard.. 

"  '  Yarded '  sheep  should  have  a  constant  aupply  of 
water  always  in  troughs  before  them." — Field,  iJan.  IS* 
1836. 

*  yard' -el,  s.    [Eng.  yard  (1),  s. ;  dimin.  suCT. 
-el.]    A  yard  measure. 


t  yard'-wand,  s.  lEng.  yard  (1),  s.,  and 
wand.]  A  yard-stick.  (Tennyson:  Maud,  I. 
i,  13.) 

*yare,  a.  &  ad/v.  [A.S.  gearu,  gearo  =  ready, 
quick,  prompt;  cogn.  with  Dut.  gaar  =  (a..)^ 
done,  dressed  (as  meat),  (ad/u.)  wholly ;  Icel. 
g'err  =  (a.)  perfect,  gorva,  gerva,  gjorva  (adv.)- 
=  quite,  wholly;'  Mid.  H.  Ger.  gar,  gare; 
0.  H.  Ger.  garo,  karo  =  prepared,  ready  ;  Ger. 
gar  =  wholly.] 
A.  As  adjective : 

1.  Beady,  prepared. 

"  Thie  Tereus  let  make  his  ships  yare," 

Chaucer:  Legevid  of  Philoment. 

2.  Ready,  quick,  dexterous,  active,  eager. 
(Said  of  persons.) 

"  Be  yare  in  thy  preparation."— Sft<ite»p. .'  Twelftfh 
Night,  iii.  4. 


f&te,  fat,  f^e,  amidst,  what,  fSll,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  p5t». 
or.  wore,  W9U;  work,  who.  son ;  mute,  ctib,  ciire,  qnite,  cur,  rule,  fall ;  try,  Syrian,    se,  oe  =  e ;  ey  =  a ;  qu  =  kw. 


yarely— yaws 
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3,  Easily  wrought,  managed,  or  handled ; 
answering  readily  to  the  helm  ;  swift,  lively. 
(Said  of  a  ship.) 

"  The  Persian  gtdleyB  being  high-cai'goecl,  heavy,  aud 
not  yare  of  steerage.  '—North :  7'lutarch,  p.  101. 

B.  As  adv. :  Quickly,  actively,  briskly. 

"  Fare,  yare,  good  Iras,  quick  ! " 

Shakesp.  :  Antony  £  deopatra,  t,  9. 

•jr^e'-ly,  adi\  [Eng.  yare;  -ly.]  Quickly, 
actively,  briskly. 

"  Fall  to  it  yarely." —Shakeip. :  Tempest,  i.  1. 

yaP-i-yar'-i,  s.    [See  def.] 

Bot. :  A  Guiana  name  for  the  sti'ong  elastic 
wood  of  Duguetia  quitare-tisis. 

yark,  v.t.    [Yerk.] 

^x'-ke,  s.  [See  def.]  The  native  name  of  differ- 
ent South  American  monkeys  of  the  genus 
Pithecia. 

yarn*  *  yame,  s.  [A.S.  geam,  gem ;  cogn. 
wiui  Dut'  garen;  Icel.,  Dan.,  &  Sw.  gam; 
Ger.  gam.  Allied  to  Gr.  xopS-q  (chorde)  =  a 
string;  orig.  =a  string  of  gut;  Icel.  gom, 
garnir  =  guts.  From  the  same  root  come 
cord,  chordj  yard,  garden,  &c.l 
I.  Literally : 

1.  Any  textile  fibre  prepared  for  weaving 
into  cloth.  [Thread.]  Cotton  yarn  is  num- 
bered according  to  the  number  of  hanks  con- 
tained in  a  pound  of  7,000  grains.  Each  hank; 
or  skein,  measures  840  yards.  Worsted  yarn 
has  560  yards  to  the  skein  ;  woollen  yarn 
has  l,t)O0  yards  to  the  skein  or  run.  Linen 
yam  is  wound  upon  reels,  and  made  up  into 
leas,  hanks,  and  bundles.  Flax  and  jute  yarn 
is  numbered  according  to  the  number  of  leas 
of  300  yards  per  pound. 

"  All  tlie  ya?^  she  spniL" 

Shaketp. :  Cortokmtu,  L  8. 

*  2.  A  net  made  of  yarn. 

"  They  catch  it  in  their  net,  aud  do  aacriflce  unto 
iheiTyam."—Becoii :  Workx,  i.  461. 

3.  In  rope-making,  one  of  the  threads  of 
which  a  rope  is  composed. 
IL  Figuratively: 

*  1.  The  material  of  which  anything  is  com- 
posed. 

"In  {his  bouse  the  yam  of  life  was  of  a  mingled 
quality." — He  Quincey  :  Spanish  Hun. 

2.  A  story  spun  out  by  a  sailor  ;  a  long  story 
or  tale,  especially  one  of  doubtful  truth  or  ac- 
curacy :  To  spin,  a  yarn  =  to  tell  a  long  story. 
iCoUo(i.) 

yam-clearer,  s.  A  fork  or  pair  of 
blades,  set  nearly  touching,  so  as  to  remove 
burls  or  unevenness  from  yarn  passing  be- 
tween them. 

yarn-dresser,  b.  A  machine  for  sizing 
and  polishing  yarn. 

yam-meter,  s.  A  counter  to  show  the 
quantity  of  yam  each  spiudle  has  been 
making. 

ysurn-printer,  s.  A  machine  for  printing 
warps  previous  to  weaving.  This  plan  is 
adopted  with  some  kinds  of  cheap  goods  to 
make  stripes  across  the  fabric,  as  with  com- 
mon carpets.  A  cheap  kind  of  figured  tapes- 
try-carpet is  also  made  by  printing  in  the 
patterns  so  as  to  come  right  when  the  warp  is 
raised  up  in  loops  upon  the  face  of  the  goods. 

yarn-reel,  s.  A  machine  for  winding 
yam  from  the  cop  or  bobbin. 

yam-scale,  s.  One  for  showing  the 
weight  of  a  certain  length  of  yam,  say  a  hank. 

yam-spooler,  s.  A  winding  machine 
for  tilling  spools  or  bobbins  for  shuttles  or 
other  purposes, 

yam,  v.i.  [Yarn,  s.)  To  spin  a  yam  ;  to  tell 
tales.    (Often  with  idea  of  exaggeration.) 

■THelwho  haa  yarned  aforetime  'On  the  Fo'k'sle 
Head'  and  'Round  the  Galley  Fitb.'"  —  DaUy  Tele- 
graph, Dec.  29,  1885. 

*yani'-en,  a.  [Eng.  yarn;  -en.]  Made  or 
consisting  of  yarn. 

"  A  pair  of  yamen  etocka  to  keep  the  cold  away." 
Tttrbeville ;  Letter  out  of  Muscovy. 

yar'-n&t,  s.    [Yornut.] 

yar'-pha,.s.      [Etym.  doubtful.]    A  kind  of 

peaty  so"il ;  a  soil  in  which  peat  predominates. 

(Orkjiey  &  Shetland.) 
yarr     s.       [Abbreviated  from  yarrow  (q.v.), 

with  which  the  sj-uney  was  sometimes  con- 


founded, though  the  two  are  not  at  all  akin. 
{Prior.)\ 
Bot. :  Spergula  arven^sis. 

*  yarr,  v.i.  [From  the  sound  ;  cf.  yaff  aud 
yap.  ]    To  growl  or  snarl  as  a  dog. 

"  Doga  .  .  .  yarring  at  their  retardment  from  her." 
—  Ui'quhart :  Rabelais,  bk.  ii.,  ch,  xxii. 

*yarr'-isll,  a.  [Eng.  yar;  -ish.]  Having  a 
sour,  dry  taste.    (Ainsworth.) 

y&r'-rdw,  *yar-owe,  ^yarwe,  s.  [A.S. 
gceruwe,  gearuwe  =  the  yarrow ;  that  whicli 
sets  in  oi-der,  i.e.,  heals  (Skeat);  Dut.  gerw ; 
O.  H.  Ger.  garwa,  garawa ;  Mid.  H.  Ger,  gar- 
we  ;  Ger.  garbe.  ] 

Bot. :  The  Milfoil,  Achillea  Millefolium. 
[Milfoil.] 

ya-ru'-bi,  s.    [See  del] 

Bot.  £  Comm. :  A  Demerara  name  for  Paddle- 
wood  (q.v.). 

yar'-whelp,  5.    [See  extract.] 

Ornith. :  An  old  East  Anglian  name  for 
Limosa  cegocephala,  the  Black-tailed  Godwit, 
which  was  also  formerly  called  the  Shrieker 
or  Barker,  from  its  loud  cry.  Prof.  Newton 
is  of  opinion  that  the  old  uame  "  Yarwhelp  " 
still  survives  in  "  Whelp  "-moor,  near  Bran- 
don, Suffolk. 


"  A  yarwh^p,  80  thought  to  be  named  from  its  note, 
^y  bird  iutermiuglea  witli  some  whitish,  yellow- 
1  feathers,  vmewbat  long-legged,  aud  the  bill  about 


an  inch  and  a  Lalf ;  esteemed  a  dainty  dlah." — Browne : 
Birds  tff  Jforfolk. 

yS.t'-9-gll3jl,  s.  [Turk,  yatag&n.]  A  sort  of 
dagger-like  sabre,  with  double-curved  blade, 
about  two  feet  long,  the  handle  without  a 
cross-guard,  much  worn  i  n  Muhammedan 
countries.    Also  written  Ataghan  (q.v.). 

yate,  s.  [See  def.]  A  softened  form  of  gate. 
(Used  in  the  North  of  England.) 

yaud,  yawd,  ».  [See  def.]  A  softened  form 
of  jade  (q.v.). 

"Your^aufdA  may  take  cold,  and  never  be  good  after 
it,"— Broome:  JomaZ  Crew. 

*  yaugh,  a.    [Yacht,]    A  yacht. 

"  Celox  ...  a  Fauffh,  or  Yatoht,  a  Gundola,  or  Fly- 
boat,  Pinnae^  or  Wheny."— Littleton  :  Lot.  Diet. 

*yaul,s.    [Yawl.] 

yaup,  v.i.  [A  form  of  gape,  or  yelp.l  To  yell ; 
to  cry  out  like  a  child  or  a  bii-d.    {Scotch.) 

yaup,  a.  [Prob.  a  form  of  ga/pe.\  Hungry :  To 
be  yaup  =  to  be  hungry. 

yaup.  s.    [Yaup,  v.\    The  cry  of  a  bird  or  a 

child.    (Scotiih.) 

yau'-pon,  s.    [Yapon.] 

*  yave,  pret.  of  v.    [Give.] 

*  yaw  (1),  s.    [Jaw.] 

yaw  (2),  s.    [Yaw,  v.] 

*  1.  Ord.  Lang. :  A  delation  out  of  one's 
course. 

"  0  the  yaws  that  she  will  make  I " 

Masnnger :  A  Very  Woman,  iil.  6. 

2,  Naut. :  A  temporary  deviation  of  a  ship 
or  vessel  from  the  direct  line  of  her  course. 
"  Then,  giving  the  ship  a  yaw,  poured  the  whole 
discharge,  as  he  thought,  right  into  his  wretched  vic- 
tim !  "—Casaell's  Saturday  Journal,  Sept.  19, 1885,  p.  802. 

yaw-weed,  ». 

Bot. :  MoriTida  Soyoc,  a  shrub  about  eight 
feet  high,  with  white  flowers,  growing  in  the 
West  Indies.    [Morinda.i 

yaw(3),  s.  ■  [Yaws.] 

ykw  (1),  v.i.  &  t  [Norw.  gaga  =  to  bend  back- 
ward; gag  — hent  backwards;  Icel.  gagr~ 
bent  back  ;  Bavarian  gagem,  =  to  move  un- 
steadily. "  Prob.  a  reduplicated  form  of  go  ; 
hence,  to  keep  going  about."    (Skeat.).'] 

A.  Intransitive: 

Naut. :  To  steer  wild  ;  to  deviate  from  the 
line  of  course  in  steering.  (Said  of  a  ship.) 
{Marryat :  Frank  Mildmxy,  ch.  xx.) 

*  B.  Trans.  :  To  move  about  unsteadily  ;  to 
move  to  and  fro. 

"  [She]  yaw'd  her  head  about  all  sorts  of  ways." 

Bood :  Sailor's  Apology  /or  Bow  Legs, 

yaw  (2),  v.i.  [Yaws.]  To  rise  in  blisters; 
breaking  in  white  froth,  as  cane-juice  in  the 
sugar-works. 

*yawd,  s.    [Yaud.] 


yawl,  *yaul,  s.    [Dnt.;o;  =  ayawI,  a  skiff; 
cogn.    with  Dan.  joUe ;  Sw.  julle  =  a  yavt^l. 
"Tlie  Dan.   jolle    has    been    corrupted  into 
English  jo%-6oa(."    {Skeat);  Icel.  jula.] 
Nautical : 

(1)  A  decked  boat  carrying  two  masts,  one 
of  which  is  near  the  stern.  It  is  usually 
lugger  or  cutter-rigged,  the  after-mast,  called 
ajigger,  being  the  smaller. 

"  The  !/awl  is  chiefly  the  pleaHure-uraft,  the  dandy 
the  hahiiig-veami."— Daily  Telegraph,  Nov.  12,  18B5. 

(2)  A  ship's  boat;  a  jolly-boat,  usually  from 
twenty-three  to  twenty-eight  feet  long,  and 
one  quarter  to  one  third  that  breadth  of  beam. 
In  the  British  navy  it  is  the  fifth  boat  in  point 
of  size ;  the  others  being  the  launch,  long- 
boat, barge,  and  pinnace. 

"  The  yaiol,  however  was  immediately  manned  and 
sent  to  her  assistance," — Cook:  First  Voyage,  bk.  i. 
ch.  li. 

yawl,  *yaule,  *yole,  *goule,-  *youle, 

v.i.  [Icel.  gaula  =  to  howl,  bellow ;  Norw. 
gaula  — to  bellow,  low,  roar.  Allied  to  yell.] 
To  howl,  to  cry  out,  to  yell. 

"  Three  bowling  Scillas  yawling  round  about." 

Fairefax :  Godfrey  of  Boulogne,  iv.  6. 

yawn,  ""yane,  *yawne,  v.i.  [A.S.  gdnian 
=  to  yawn  ;  cogn.  with  O.H.Ger.  geinon ;  Ger. 
gahnen ;  cf.  A.S.  ginan  (in  corrupt,  toginan^ 
to  gape  widely) ;  pa.  t.  gdn ;  Icel.  gina  =  to 
gape,  yawn  ;  pa.t.  gein;  Gv.  x^lvm  (c/wciwo)  = 
to  gape  ;  Lar..  hio  =  to  gape.  From  the  same 
root  come  chaos,  chasm,  hiatus,  &c.] 

1.  To  gape  ;  to  have  the  mouth  open  in- 
voluntarily through  drowsiness,  dulness,  or 
fatigue  ;  to  oscitate. 

"  The  god  .  .  .  ask'd  the  dame 
(Anil  asking  yavm.'d)  for  what  int«nb  she  came." 
Oryden:  Ovid;  Ceyx  &  Alcyone,  307. 

2.  To  open  the  mouth  voluntarily. 

"  The  crocodiles  not  only  know  the  voice  of  tha 
priests  when  they  call  unto  them,  and  endure  to  be 
handled  and  stroked  by  them,  but  also  yawn  and  offer 
their  teeth  unto  them  to  be  picked  and  cleansed  with 
their  hands."—/'.  Holland  :  Pltaarch,  p.  794. 

3.  To  gape ;  to  open  wide.  (Said  of  the 
mouth,  a  chasm,  or  the  like.) 

"  Graves  yaTBn  and  yield  your  dead," 

Shakesp. :  Afuch  Ado,  v.  3. 

*4.  To  gape  for  anything ;  to  express  desire 
by  yawning. 

"  The  chiefest  thing  at  which  lay  reformers 2/a  wn.''-^ 
Hooker :  Eccles.  Polilie. 

*  5.  To  open  the  mouth  as  in  surprise  or  be- 
wilderment ;  to  gape. 

"  The  aSVighted  globe 
ShoiUd  yavm  at  alteration."    Shakesp.  :  Othello,  v.  X 

yawn,  s.    [Yawn,  v.] 

1.  The  act  of  yawning;  a  gaping;  an  in- 
voluntary opening  of  the  mouth  from  drowsi- 
ness, dulness,  or  fatigue. 

2.  The  act  of  gaping  or  opening  wide, 

"  Sure  'tis  the  friendly  yaion  of  death  tor  me." 

Congreve:  Mourning  Bride. 

*  3.  An  opening,  a  chasm.    (Marston.) 

yawn'-mg,  *yan-ing,  pr.  pa/r.,  «.,  &  <l 
[Yawn,  v.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  £  partic.  adj. :  (See  the 
verb). 

C.  As  subst. :  The  act  of  one  who  yawns ;  & 
yawn. 

"  With  affected  yuwnings  at  the  close." 

Dryden:  Birvi  &  Panther,  ill.  1,29L 

\  Physiologically,  yawning  is  an  inspira- 
tion, deeper  and  longer  continued  than  a 
sigh,  drawn  through  the  widely  open  mouth, 
accompanied  by  a  peculiar  depression  of  the 
lower  jaw,  and  frequently  by  an  elevation 
of  the  shoulders.    {Fositr.) 

•y£twn'-ing-l^,  adv.  [Eng.  yawning;  -ly.] 
In  a  yawning  manner ;  with  yawns  or  gapes  ; 
drowsily. 

"Leaning  upon  your  idle  elbow  yawningly  patter 
out  those  prayers  whose  sound  or  sense  ye  under- 
stand not."-  Bp.  Ball :  The  Hypocrite. 

yaw^,  3.  [From  a  West  African  negro  word 
yaw  =  a  raspberry.] 

Pathol.  :  A  disease  in  which,  without  pre- 
monitory symptoms,  portions  pf  the  skin, 
especially  about  the  face,  the  scalp,  the  axilla, 
and  the  genitals,  become  covered  with  small, 
dusky  red  spots,  which  develop  into  rasp- 
berry or  mulberry-like  tubercles,  sometimes 
ulcerating.  The  malady  may  .continue  ff>r 
many  years,  or  for  life.  It  occurs  ehitfly  in 
the  West  Indies,  Noi'th  America,  and  AlVira. 
Called  also  Framboesia  and  Pian. 

"  A  mysterious  malady  referred  tn  as  "yaws." — jf. 
Collins :  Thoughts  in  my  Ouvden.  i.  51. 


bSil  \>6^-  pout,  jditrl;  cat,  §eU,  chorus,  shin,  bench;  go.  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a?;  expect.  Xenophon.  e?fist.   ph  =  t 
HSian. -tlan  =  Shan,   -tion, -sion  =  shun; -tion, -sion  =  zhiin.   -eious, -tious, -sious  =  shiis,   -ble, -die,  Ac.  =  1»*i.  d^l. 
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*  ^-cUtd',  a.  [Pref.  y-,  and  Eng.  dad.]  Clad, 
clothed. 

"  Her  words  ydad  with  wiadom's  majesty." 

SfMkxtp. :  2  Henry  VI.,  i.  1. 

■j^-cleped',  "y-clepf,  pa.  par.  [A.S.  ge.- 
clypod,  pa.  par.  of  geclypian  =  to  call.]  Called, 
named. 

"  Judas  I  H,m,  ycleped  Maccabsus." 

Shaketp.  :  Love's  Labour't  Lost,  v.  2. 

•y-dle,  a.    [Idle.] 

*  y-drad,  pret.  &  pa.  par.  of  v.    IDread,  v.] 

ye,  pron.  [A.S.  ye  (notn.),  eower  (gen.),  e6w 
(dat.  &  ace.) ;  cogn.  with  Dut.  gij  =  ye,  u  = 
you ;  Icel.  er,ier=  ye,  ydhar  =  your,  i/d/ir  = 
you ;  Dan.  &  Sw.  i  =  ye,  you ;  Ger.  ihr ; 
O.  H.  Ger.  ir  =  ye,  iuwar,  iuwer  =  your  ;  iu 
^you;  Goth,  jits  =  ye,  izwara=  your,  izwis 
=  you.]  Properly  the  nominative  plural  of 
thou,  the  second  per.sonal  pronoun,  yo\t  being 
the  dative  and  accusative,  and  your  the  geni- 
tive. But  in  later  times  ye  was  used  as  an 
objective  as  well  as  a  nominative.  Ye  is  now 
almost  obsolete  except  in  sacred  or  solemn 
writings  or  addresses,  its  place  being  taken 
"by  you.  [You,  Youb.]  The  confusion  between 
ye  and  you  did  not  exist  in  Old  English.  Ye 
was  always  used  as  a  nominative,  and  you  a;s 
a  dative  or  accusative.  In  the  English  Bible 
the  distinction  is  very  carefully  observed  ; 
l)ut  in  the  dramatists  of  the  Elizabethan 
period  there  is  a  very  loose  use  of  the  two 
forms.  Not  only  is  you  used  as  nominative, 
but  ye  is  used  as  an  accusative.  (Morris : 
Hist.  Outlines  of  English  Accidence,  §  155.) 
"  Vain  pump  aod  glory  of  the  world,  I  hnt«  ye." 

ahakeap. :  Benty  VIII,,  ill.  2. 

*ye,  adv.     [Yea.] 

yea,  *ya,  *ye,  adv.  &  s.  [A.S.  ged  =  yea; 
cogn.  with  Dut.,  Dan.,  Sw.,  &  Ger.  ja,-  Icel. 
jd ;  Goth,  ja,  jai ;  allied  to  Goth,  jah ;  O.  Sax. 
gia,  ja ;  A.S.  ge  =  also,  and.] 

A.  As  adverb  : 

1.  A  word  expressing  affirmation  or  assent ; 
yes  ;  ay  ;  the  opposite  of  nay. 

"  Let  your  converaation  be  yea.  yea,  uay,  nay."— 
Matthew  v.  87. 

It  Originally  yea,  like  nay,  was  used  in  reply 
to  questions  framed  in  the  affirmative :  as, 
Will  he  go?  Yea  (or  nay).  Yes  and  no,  on 
the  contrary,  were  used  in  questions  framed 
negatively,  as,  Will  he  not  go  ?  Yes  (or  no). 
Yes  was  also  used  as  a  strong  asseveration, 
often  accompanied  by  an  oath.  The  distinc- 
tion between  yea  and  yes  was  becoming  neg- 
lected as  early  as  the  time  of  Henry  VIII. 
Yea  is  uow  use  only  in  writings  or  speeches 
of  a  solemn  or  sacred  style. 

2.  Formerly  used  to  introduce  a  subject 
with  the  sense  of  indeed,  verily,  truly,  is  it 
80  ?  or,  it  is  so. 

"  Yea.  bnth  God  said  ye  shall  not  eat  of  every  tree 
is  the  gardeu  ?  "—GenesU  ill.  L 

3.  Used  as  =  nay,  to  reprove,  or  notice,  or 
amplify  what  has  gone  before  ;  not  this  alone ; 
not  nnly  so  but  also  ;  ay. 

"  1  therein  do  rejoice  ;  yea  and  will  reioice." — PhiL 
i.  18. 

B.  As  substantive  : 

1.  An  affirmative  ;  one  who  votes  in  the 
affirmative  or  in  favour  of  any  question  or 
motion  ;  an  ay  or  aye. 

2.  In  Scripture,  used  to  denote  certainty, 
consistency,  harmony,  and  stability. 

"  All  the  proiulaes  of  Rod  in  him  are  yea,  and  In 
him  are  nmen."— 2  Corinlh.  1  20. 

*  yea-forsooth,  a.  A  term  applied  to 
one  saying  to  anything  yea  and  forsooth,  which 
latter  was  not  a  term  of  genteel  society ;  hence, 
low,  vulgar.- 

"  A  rascally,  yea-fortooth  is.iia.ve."— Shaketp. :  2  Henry 
I  v.,  1.2. 

*yead,  *  yeade,  * yede,  v.t.  [A  fictitious 
present  tense  and  inflnitive,  formed  from  the 
old  pa.t.  yode,  eode.]  [Yede.]  To  go,  to  pro- 
ceed, to  move  along. 

"  Then  badd  the  knight  his  Lady  yede  aloof." 

Speruer:  F.  §.,1.  xl.  6. 

yean,  v.i.  &  t.  [A-S.  eanuin-=z  to  ean;  geeor 
nian  =  to  yean  ;  from  edcen  =  pregnant,  prop, 
pa.  par.  of  the  lost  verb  edcan  =  to  increase, 
to  augment  ;  ecan  =  to  increase,  to  eke.]  To 
bring  forth  young,  as  a  sheep  or  lamb  ;  to  ean. 
[Eke.] 

"  There  were  serlonB  complaints  from  those  few  dls- 
tricta  where  Dorset  honi  flucka  yean  thus  early." — 
Daily  Telegraph,  March  14,  1867. 

yean'-Ung, 

-ting.] 


.  St  a.     [Eng.  yean  ;  dimin.  suff. 


A.  Assvhst.:  The  young  of  sheep  ;  a  lamb, 
an  eanling. 

'*  To  their  store 
They  add  tbe  poor  luau's  yeanUng." 

Ben  Joiison  ;  Sad  Shephfird,  i,  1. 

B.  As  adj:  Lately  yeaned  ;  young. 

"  To  goige  the  flesh  of  lambs  or  yea7iHjtg  kids." 
JUitton:  P.  i..iii.  434. 

year,  *yeer,  *yer,  *yere,  s.  [A.S.  gear, 
ger  =  a  year,  pi.  gear  ;  cogn,  with  Dut.  jaar  ; 
Icel.  dr ;  Dan.  aar  (sing.  &  pi.);  Sw.  dr ; 
O.  H.  Ger.  jdr;  Ger.  jahr;  Goth,  jer ;  al- 
lied to  Gr.  iipos  ihoros)  =  a  season,  a  year ; 
wpa  (fto7'a)=a  season,  an  hour;  Lat.  hora; 
Eng.  hour.  As  in  Anglo-Saxon  so  in  early 
times,  the  word  was  unaltered  in  the  plural, 
like  sheep,  deer :  as,  "  This  seven  year" 
(Shakesp. :  Much  Ado,  iii.  3) ;  hence  the  mo- 
dern phrase,  a  two-year  old  colt,"  and  the 
like.] 

1.  A  unit  of  time,  marked  by  the  revolution 
of  the  earth  in  its  orbit.  The  year  is  either 
astronomical  or  civil.  The  former  is  deter- 
mined by  astronomical  observation,  and  is 
of  different  lengths,  according  to  the  point 
of  the  heavens  to  which  the  revolution  is  re- 
ferred. When  the  earth's  motion  is  referred 
to  a  fixed  point  in  the  heavens,  as  a  fixed 
star,  the  time  of  revolution  is  the  time  which 
elapses  fi'om  the  moment  when  the  star,  the 
sun,  and  the  earth  are  in  a  straight  line,  till 
they  again  occupy  the  same  position  :  this  is 
called  a  sidereal  year.  If  the  revolution  is 
referred  to  one  of  the  equinoctial  points,  tlie 
year  is  somewhat  sliorter  than  the  sidereal 
year,  on  account  of  the  precession  of  the  equi- 
noxes, that  is,  the  retiogression  of  the  equi- 
noctial points  along  the  ecliptic.  This  is 
called  the  equinoctial,  tropical,  or  solar  year. 
The  length  of  the  sidereal  year  is  365*256..(il2 
mean  solar  days,  or  365  days,  6  hours,  9 
minutes,  9-6  seconds.  The  length  of  the  solar 
or  equinoctial  year  is  3G5"2422414  mean  solar 
days,  or  365  days,  5  houis,  48  minutes,  497 
seconds.  Tlie  difference  between  these  two 
years  is  19  minutes  19-2  seconds  mean  solar 
time,  that  being  the  time  required  for  the 
earth  to  advance  in  its  orbit  a  distance  of 
50"1"  of  arc.  The  civil  year  is  the  year  of 
the  calendar.  It  contains  a  whole  number  of 
days,  beginning  always  at  midnight  of  some 
day.  According  to  tlie  present  system,  or 
according  to  the  Gregorian  calendar,  every 
year  the  number  of  which  is  not  divisible  by 
4,  also  every  year  which  is  divisible  by  100, 
and  not  by  400,  is  a  common  year,  and  con- 
tains 365  days.  All  other  years  are  called  leap 
years,  and  contain  366.  The  ecclesiastical 
year  is  from  Advent  to  Advent.  A  lunar 
year  is  a  period  consisting  of  twelve  lunar 
months.  The  astronomical  lunar  year  con- 
sists of  twelve  lunar  synodical  months,  or  354 
days,  8  hours,  48  minutes,  36  seconds.  The 
common  lunar  year  consists  of  twelve  lunar 
months  or  354  days.  The  legal  year  in  Eng- 
land, up  till  1752,  was  from  March  25  to 
March  25 ;  now  it  is  from  Jwn.  1  to  Jan.  1. 
The  Ernbolismic,  or  Intercalary  lunar  year, 
consists  of  13  lunar  civil  months,  and  contains 
384  days. 

2.  The  period  in  which  any  planet  completes 
a  revolution :  as,  the  year  of  Jupiter  or  of 
Saturn. 

3.  (PI.) :  Used  as  equivalent  to  age,  or  old 
age. 

"  Myself  am  struck  In  yean,  I  must  confess." 
Shakesp.  :  Taming  of  the  Shrew,  IL 

^(1)  Anomalistic  year :  [Anomalistic  Yeae]. 

(2)  Gregorian  year :  [Gregorian], 

(3)  Julian  year:  [Julian]. 

(4)  Sabbatical  year :  [Sabbatic], 

(5)  Year  and  a  day : 

Law :  The  lapse  of  a  year  with  one  day 
added  to  it;  a  period  which  determines  a 
right  or  works  prescription  in  many  cases. 

(6)  Year  day  and  waste : 

Law :  Part  of  the  sovereign's  prerogative  in 
England,  whereby  he  was  entitled  to  the 
profits  for  a  year  and  a  day  of  the  tenements 
of  personsattainted  of  petty  treason  or  felony, 
together  with  the  right  of  wasting  the  said 
tenements  ;  afterwai'ds  restoring  it  to  the 
lord  of  the  fee.  It  was  abolished  by  the 
Felony  Act,  1870. 

(7)  Year  of  grace:  Any  year  of  the  Christian 
era. 

(8)  Year  to  year  tenancy : 

Law:  A  tenancy  taken  at  first  for  a  year, 
but  which  continues  for  a  second  year  unless 
one  of  the  jarties  on  the  expiration  of  the 


first  six  months  intimates  to  the  other  his 
intention  not  to  renew  it.  TJhe  same  rule  will 
olitain  year  after  year  till  the  six  months 
notice  of  non-rehewal  is  given. 

year-book  s. 

1.  A  book  published  annually,  each  issae 
containing  new  or  additional  information  ;  a 
work  published  each  year,  and  intended  to 
supply  fresh  information  compiled  up  to  date 
on  matters  in  regard  to  which  changes  are 
continually  taking  place. 

"  Not  simply  a  year-book,  as  its  name  Implies,  but  a 
year-book  compiled  by  oue  who  knows  the  rneauiug  of 
tlie  facts  HUd  fijfures  which  he  has  so  laboriouBly  put 
together."— Giooe,  March  24, 1888, 

2.  A  book  containing  annual  reports  of 
cases  adjudged  in  the  courts  of  England,  from 
the  time  of  Edward  II.  to  that  of  Henry  VII. 
inclusive,  and  published  annually. 

"  The  reports  are  extant  in  a  regular  series  from  the 
reign  of  kiiie  Edward  the  second  niclusive  ;  and  from 
his  time  to  that  of  Heury  tbe  eighth  were  taken  l>y 
the  prothouotaries,  or  chief  scribes  uf  tlie  court,  at  the 
expense  of  the  crown,  and  published  luinually,  whence 
tliey  are  known  under  (be  denomination  of  tne  year- 
books."—Blackstone  :  Comment.    (Introd.,  §  6.} 

*  year's  mind,  ""  year-mind,  s.  Here, 

mind  means  memorial  rather  than  wish  or  in- 
tention. Hence,  the  original  meaning  of  year- 
mind  was  that  of  a  memorial,  often  a  mass,  a 
year  subsequent  to  the  decease  of  the  indi- 
vidual to  whom  it  was  devoted.  Or  it  might 
mean  an  anniversary  ;  cf.  month's  mind. 

*yeared,  a.     [Eng.  year;  -ed.]     Numbering 
years ;  aged. 

"  Fear'd  but  to  thirty." 

Ben  Jonson :  S^fanus,  i.  1. 

*  year'-li-l^,  adv.  [Eng.  yearly;  -ly.]   Yearly ; 
year  by  year. 

"  The  great  quaking-grass  sowen  yearlily  in  many  of 
the  London  giirdens.'  —Johnson :  Herbalt. 

year'-lmg,  5.  &  a.  [Eng.  year;  dimin.  suff. 
-ling.] 

A.  As  subst. :  A  young  animal  one  year  old, 
or  in  the  second  year  of  his  age. 

B.  As  adj. :  Being  one  year  old. 

"  A  yearling  bullock  to  tby  name  sball  smoke, 
Untamed,  unconscious  of  the  galling  yoke." 
Pope.    (Todd.) 

year'-l^,  •  yeare-ly,  *  yere-ly,a.  &  adv. 

[Eng.  year;  -ly.] 

A.  As  adjective : 

X,  Happening,  accruing,  or  recurring  every 

year. 

"  The  yearly  feast 
Devoted  to  our  glorious  god,  the  sun." 

Roive :  Ambitious  Step-mother,  i.  . 

2.  Comprehended  in  a  year;  accomplished 
in  a  year. 

"  The  yearly  course  that  brings  this  day  about 
Shall  never  see  it  but  a  holiday." 

Shakegp, :  King  John,  iii.  1, 

3.  Lasting  a  year :  as,  a  yearly  plant. 

4.  Having  the  growth  of  a  year. 

B.  As  adv. :  Annually ;  every  year ;  year  by 
year. 

"  Yearly  thy  herds  in  vigour  will  impair." 

Dryden  :  Vtrgil ;  Georgia  iii.  Ill 

yearn  (1),  •  yeamop  *  yern  (1),  •  yerne 

(1),  v.i.  [A.S.  gyrnan=  to  yearn,  to  be  de- 
sirous, from  f^eorrc  =  desirous,  eager;  cogn. 
with  Icel,  gima=^to  desire,  from  gjarn  = 
eager ;  Goth,  gairnjan  =  to  long  for,  from 
gaims  =  desirous  ;  O.  H.  Ger.  gerdn,  keron ; 
Ger.  begeh/ren  =  to  long  for ;  Gr.  xac'pu  (chairo) 
=  to  rejoice ;  xdpa  (c/iara)  =  joy ;  x*=ip«  (charig) 
=  grace;  Lat.  ffraiia  =  grace  ;  Sansc.  hary  = 
to  desire.]  To  feel  mental. uneasiness  from 
longing  desire,  tenderness,  affection,  pity,  or 
the  like ;  to  be  filled  with  eager  longing ;  to 
desire  wistfully ;  to  long. 

"  Joseph  made  haste,  for  his  bowels  did  yearn  upon 
his  brother:  and  he  sought  whereto  weep."~Gfeft«'«if 
xlili.  so. 

*  yearn  (2),  *  yern  (2),  •  yerne,  v.i.  &  t. 
[Pi'op.  eruy  the  form  yern  being  due  to  the 
A.S.  pref.  ge-.  Em  is  a  corrupt,  of  Mid.  Eng. 
ermen  =  to  grieve,  .from  A.S.  yrman  =  to 
grieve,  to  vex ;  also  ge-yrman,  from  earm  = 
wretched,  miserable,  poor;  cogn.  with  Dut. 
arm  =  poor,  indigent;  Icel.  armr  =  wretched ; 
Dan.  &  Sw.  arm;  Goth,  arms;  Ger.  arm. 
(Skeat.)'] 

A.  Intrans. :  To  grieve ;  to  be  pained  or 

distressed ;  to  mourn. 

"  Falstaffiadead, 
And  we  must  yearn  therefore." 

Shakesp. ."  Benry  r,,  li  it 

B.  Trans. :  To  pain,  to  grieve,  to  distress, 
to  vex. 

"  She  laments  for  It,  that  it  would  yearn  your  heart 
to  see  It."— Shakesp. :  Merry  Wives,  lii.  6. 


fate.  «a,t.  fare,  amidst,  what,  «ail,  father ;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there ;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;  go,  p9t^ 
or,  wore,  woli;  work,  whd,  son;  mute,  ciib.  ciire.  nnlte,  cur,  rule,  full;  try,  Syrian,    ce,  ce  =  e;  ey  =  a;  qn  =  kw. 


yearn— yellow 
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yearn  (3),  v.i.  &  t.     [For  etirn  —  to  curdle.] 

A.  Intrans. :  To  cardie  or  coagulate,  aa 
milk.    (Scotch.) 

B.  Trans. :  To  cause  to  curdle  or  coagulate, 
as  milk.    (Scotch.) 

•  yearn  (4),  *yeariie  (3),  v.t.  [For  earn  = 
to  gain.]    To  earn,  to  gain,  to  procure. 

"  Tbe  which  shal  uought  to  you  but  loule  dlahonor 
yeame°  Spenser :  F.  Q..  VI.  i.  IL 

•  yearne,  *  yeme,  a.  [A.S.  earm  =  miserable, 

wretched.]    [Yearn  (2),  -y.]    Sad,  mournful. 

"  But  of  hire  songe.  It  waa  as  loud  and  yeme, 
Aa  any  ewalow  sitting  on  a.  hmiie." 

Chaucer :  C.  T.,  3,268. 

•  yeam'-fol,  *  yearn'-fiill.  «.  [Eng.  yeam 
(2);  -full.]    Mournful,  sad. 

"  His  yeamfuU  heart  pitying  that  wretched  Bight." 
P.  Fletcher :  Purple  Mand,  ii. 

yeani'-ing  (l),  a.  &  s.    [Yearn  (1),  v.] 

A.  As  adj.:  Longing;  having  -a.  longing 
desire. 

B.  -4s  suhst. :  The  feeling  of  one  who 
yearns;  a  strong  feeling  of  tenderness;  a 
longing  desire. 

*•  I  had  npt  till  then  the  notion  of  the  yeaminga  ot 
heart  which  a  inao  has  when  he  sees  his  child  do  a 
laadable  thing."— Sjoeciator,  No.  26a. 

•  yearn'-ing  (2),  a.  &  s.    [Yearn  (2),  v.] 

A,  As  adj. :  Mournful,  sad,  sorrowing,  dis- 
tressing. 

"  Those  yearning  cries  that  from  the  carriage  came, 
His  blood  yet  liot,  more  liighly  doth  inflam«.' 

Drai/ton:  Battle  of  Agincourt. 

B,  As  subst. .-  Sadness,  mourning,  grief, 
distress. 

yeam'-ihgt  «.  [Yearn  (3),  v.]  Rennet. 
{Scotch.) 

yeam'-ing-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  yearning  (1) ;  -ly.] 
In  a  yearning  manner  ;  with  yearning  or  long- 
ing desire. 

"  It  may  look  more  sympathetically  and  yearningly 
at  these  great  eccleaiaaticisma. "—Brtf,  Quar.  Review, 
11873).  Ivii.  29. 

yeast,  *yeest,  *yest,  s.  [A.S.  gist,  gyst; 
cogn.  with  Dut.  gest;  Icel.  jast,  jastr;  Sw. 
jast;  Dan.  gi(er ;  M.  H.  Ger.  jest;  Ger.  gcischt, 
gischt.  From  a  root  appearing  in  O.  H.  Ger. 
jesan;  M.  H.  Ger.  jesen,  gesen,  gem;  Ger. 
gdhren  =  to  ferment ;  Gr.  ^eta  (zeo)  =  to  boil.] 

L  Ordinary  iMngvxige : 

I.  In  the  same  sense  as  IL  1. 

•  2.  Spume  or  foam  of  water. 

*'  Vow  the  ship  boring  the  moon  with  her  mainmast, 
and  anon  swallowed  with  yest  and  troth."— Shakesp. : 

Winter's  Tale,  iii.  8. 

n.  Technically: 

1.  Chem.  :  Barm.  The  yellowish,  viscid  sub- 
stance deposited  from  beer,  or  which  rises  to 
the  suiface  of  saccharine  solutions  during  the 
process  of  fermentation.  Under  the  micro- 
scope, it  appears  as  a  mass  of  round  or  egg- 
shaped  cells,  termed  Torulae,  containing  gra- 
nular matter.  These  exist  either  single  or 
associated  in  heaps  or  strings,  each  cell  having 
an  average  diameter  of  ^^s  of  an  inch,  and 
consisting  of  a  thin-walled  sac  or  bag  con- 
taining protoplasm.  Yeast  is  the  potent 
agent  in  the  production  of  alcohol  from 
sugar,  each  molecule  of  sugar  splitting  up 
into  alcohol  and  carbonic  anhydride,  by  a 
process  which  is  not  clearly  understood. 
Heated  to  a  temperature  of  40^  its  efficiency 
is  almost  entirely  destroyed ;  but,  when  de- 
prived of  its  water  by  straining  and  strong 
pressure,  and  kept  in  a  cool  place,  it  retains 
Hs  properties  unaltered  for  ten  or  twelve  days. 
When  washed  with  alcohol,  dried  at  a  low 
temperature,  and  mixed  with  a  little  starch, 
it  retains  the  power  of  setting  up  the  alcoholic 
fermentation  for  several  months.  Grape-juice, 
and  several  other  vegetable  juices,  when  left 
for  a  few  days  at  a  suitable  temperature,  de- 
velop yeast  cells  in  great  abundance,  without 
any  addition  of  yeast,  probably  from  the 
presence  of  spores  in  the  surrounding  atnio- 
Bphere.  In  bread-making,  yeast,  both  in  its 
liquid  and  dried  states,  is  added  with  warm 
water  to  flour  to  give  a  start  to  the  fermen- 
tation process,  thereby  supplying  carbonic- 
acid  gas,  which  communicates  a  spongy  or 
light  texture  to  the  bread.  It  is  also 
essential  to  the  production  of  wine  from 
CTape  juice  and  other  fruit  juices,  the  manu- 
facture of  beer,  and  the  preparation  of  dis- 
tilled spirits. 

2.  Pharm. :  Beer  yeast,  when  applied  ex- 
ternally, acts  aa  a  stimulant  and  antiseptic. 


As  a  poultice  it  corrects  the  discharges  of  in- 
dolent  ulcers.  It  has  been  given  also  inter- 
nally in  low  states  of  the  system,  but  with 
doubtful  efficacy.    (Garrod.) 

U  (1)  Artificial  yeast :  Dough  mixed  with  a 
small  quantity  of  common  yeast,  made  into 
cakes,  and  dried. 

(2)  German  yeast:  Common  yea.st  drained 
and  pressed  till  nearly  dry.  In  this  state  it 
can  be  kept  for  several  months,  and  is  much 
used  by  bakers. 

(3)  Patent  yeast:  Yeast  collected  from  a 
wort  of  malt  and  hop,  and  prepared  in  the 

.same  manner  as  German  yeast,     n  (2).] 
yeast-bitten,  a. 

Brewing :  Too  much  affected  by  yeast. 
"  When  the  process  of  attenuation  becomes  so  slack 
OB  not  to  exceed  hall  a  pound  in  the  day,  it  is  prudent 
to  cleanse,  otherwise  the  top-barm  might  re-enter  the 
body  of  the  beer,  and  it  would  become  yeaat-bilien."— 
Ure. 

yeast-plant,  s. 

Bot. :    Torula    or  Saccharomyoea   cerevisice. 

[TORQLA.] 

yeast  -  poTirder,  s.  A  substitute  for 
yeast  used  in  leavening  bread,  consisting  of  a 
preparation  of  soda,  phosphates,  and  other 
substances,  in  the  form  of  a  powder, 

*  yeast,  v.i.     [Yeast,  s.]    To  ferment. 

','  Feasting  youth 
Will  clear  itself  and  crystal  turn  again." 

Keats :  Otho  the  Great,  iiL  2. 

yeast '-i-ness,  s.  [Eng.  yeasty  ;  -ness.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  yeasty. 

yeast'-y,  yest-y,  a.  [Eng.  yeast;  -y,]  Per- 
taiiimg  to,  containing,  or  resembling  yeast; 
hence,  frothy,  foamy,  spumy,  yesty  (q.v.). 

*yedd-ing,  *yedd-yng,  s.  [A.S.  gydd  = 
a  song,  gyddiaii  =  to  sing  ;  cf.  "  Yeddynge 
or  geest,  idem  gtiod  geest  (=  a  roniaunce)" 
(Prompt  Parv.)."}  A  song ;  properly  a  glee- 
man's  song,  embodying  some  popular  tale  or 
romance. 

"  Wel  couthe  be  aynge  and  pleyen  on  a  rote, 
Of  yeddynges  he  bar  utterly  the  prys." 

Chaucer:  C.  T.,  237.    (Prol.) 

*yede,  •yeode,  •yode,  *eode,  pret.  of  v. 
[A.S.  code,  ffe-eode  =  went ;  from  the  same 
root  as  Lat.  eo,  infin.  ire ;  Sansc.  i  =  to  go.] 
[Yead.]    Went. 

"  Wherof  the  bysshop  beynge  gladde  and  fayne, 
yode  vnto  the  house  of  the  sayd  herdman,  the  whlche 
receyued  hym  with  glad  c,YieT6."-»Fabyan :  Chronycle, 
ch.  IxxxiiL 

yeel,  s.  [Eng.  eeZ,  with  pref.  y-.]  An  eeL 
(Prov.) 

*  yefte,  s.    [Gift.) 

yeld,  yall,  yell,  a.     [Icel.  ffeMr=  barren, 
giving  no  milk ;  Sw.  gall  =  unfruitful,  barren, 
sterile.]    Not  giving  milk,  barren.    (Scotch.) 
"  Beginning  to  shoot  the  yeld  hindB."—Athenaum, 
Oct  80,  1886.  p.  660. 

*  yelde»  v.t.    [Yield,  v.] 

*  yelde-halle,  s.    LCtuildhall.] 
yelk.  a.    [Yolk.] 

yell,  (*.    [Yeld.] 

yell,  *  yell-en,  v.i.  &  t.  [A.S.  geUan,  gidlan, 
gyllan  =  to  yell,  to  cry  out,  to  resound ;  cogn. 
with  Dut.  gillen  ;  Icel.  gella,  gjalla  (pa.  t. 
galtj;  Dan.  gicelle,  gialde;  Sw.  poZ/a  =  to  ring, 
to  resound ;  Ger.  gellen  ~  to  resound.  The  same 
root  appears  in  Icel.  gala  (pa.  t.  gdl,  pa.  par. 
galinn)=^ to  sing;  A.S.  galan  (pa.  t.  gdl); 
O  H.  Ger.  galan,  kalan;  Eng.  nightin^ai* 
(q-v.).] 

A.  Intrans. :  To  cry  out  with  a  loud,  sharp, 
disagreeable  noise ;  ta  shriek  hideously ;  to 
scream  or  cry  as  in  agony  or  horror. 
"  The  cruell  wound  enraged  him  so  sore. 
That  loud  he  yelled  for  exceeding  paine." 

Spenser :  F.  Q.,  I.  xi.  8?. 

B-  Trans. :  To  utter  with  a  yell  or  shrill 
scream  ;  to  scream  out. 
"  As  if  it  fell  with  Scotland,  and  yeUd  out 
Like  syllable  of  dolour."    Shakesp. :  Macbeth,  It.  8. 

yell,  B.  [Yell,  v.]  A  sharp,  loud,  shrill  and 
hideous  scream  ;  a  shriek  or  scream  as  of 
horror  or  agony. 

"  But  ah  I  those  dreadful  yelU  what  soul  can  bear  T  " 
Cowper:  Needleu  Alarm. 

*yeUeden,  v^et.  of  v.    [Yell,  v.) 

yell'-ing,  *  yell-ynge,  pr.  par.^  ».,  &  «. 
[Yell,  v.] 


A.  &  B.  Aspr.  par.  &particip.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  As  subst. :  The  act  or  noise  of  one  who 
or  that  which  yells ;  a  yell. 

"  with  walling  great,  and  women's  shrill  yeUtTig 
The  roofs  gan  roar ;  the  air  resound  with  plaint." 
Surrey  :  Virgile  ;  jSneit,  iv. 

yell'-och  (ch  guttural);  v.i.     [Yell,  v.]    To 
yell,  to  scream,  to  shnek.    (Scotch.)  ' 

yell'-dch  (ch  guttural),  s.    [Yelloch,  v.]    A 
yell,  a  scream,  a  shriek.    (Scotch.) 

yel'-low,  *  yel-ow,   *  yel-owe.   •  yelu, 

*  yeoluh,  *  yelwe,  a.  &  s,  [A.S.  geolo, 
geolu  (fern,  geolwe)  =  yellow ;  cogn.  with  Dut- 
geel;  O.  H.  Ger.  gelo,  kelo ;  Ger.  gelb,  allied  to 
Gr.  x^o*?  (chloe)  =  the  young  verdure  of  trees  ;^ 
Lat.  helvus  =  light  yellow,  and  from  the  same ' 
root  as  green,  gall,  and  gold.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Being  of  a  pure,  bright,  golden 
colour,  or  of  a  kindred  hue ;  having  the 
colour  of  that  pait  of  the  solar  spectrum 
between  orange  and  green. 

"  An  apple  also  which  first  is  grena  waxeth  not 
BOdenly  yelowe,  but  first  it  is  somewhat  white  be- 
tweiie  greueand  yelowe  indifferent." — Fisher:  A  Qod- 
lie  Treatise,  &c. 

If  (1)  Used  as  betokening  jealousy,  envy, 
melancholy,  &c. ;  jaundiced,  a  usage  derived 
from  the  figurative  ideas  connected  with 
jaundice,  the  skin  in  jaundice  being  of 
yellow  hue. 

"  With  a  green  and  yellow  melancholy." 

Shakesp. :  Twelfth  Night,  iL  4^ 

*  (2)  Used  as  denoting  age  or  decay. 
"  Fall'n  luto  the  sear,  the  yeUow  leaf." 

Shakesp. ;  Macbeth,  v.  8. 

B.  As  substantive : 

1.  Art,  £c. :  One  of  the  three  primary 
colours  ;  a  bright  golden  colour,  the  type  of 
which  may  be  found  in  the  field  buttercup, 
which  is  a  pure  yellow.  Mixed' with  blue, 
yellow  yields  green,  and  with  red  it  produces 
orange.  All  our  yellow  pigments  are  alloyed 
with  blue  or  red.  Gamboge  is  a  tolerably 
pure  yellow  pigment,  but  is  tinged  with  blue ; 
then  comes  gold  ochre  tinged  with  red ;  next, 
yellow  ochre  and  Naples  yellow.  The  other 
yellow  pigments  are  chroipe  yellow,  lemon 
yellow,  Indian  yellow,  gall-stone,  Roman 
ochre.  Mars  yellow,  terra  di  Sienna  (raw 
and  biirnt),  Indian  pink,  cadmium  yellow, 
&c.  The  principal  yellow  dyes  are  obtained 
from  amotto,  fustic,  French  berries,  quer- 
citron bark,  turmeric,  saw-woit,  weld  and 
willow  leaves  ;  also  from  chromate  of  lead, 
iron  oxide,  nitric  acid,  sulphide  of  antimony, 
and  sulphide  of  arsenic.  In  blazonry,  gold  is 
the  symbol  of  love,  constancy,  and  wisdom ; 
and,  by  opposition,  yellow  in  our  days  still 
denotes  inconstancy,  jealousy,  and  .adultery. 
In  France  the  doors  of  traitors  were  daubed 
with  yellow ;  and  in  some  countries  the  law 
formerly  ordained  that  Jews  should  be  clothed 
in  yellow  because  they  had  betrayed  our  Lord. 
Judas  is  represented  clothed  in  yellow.  la 
China,  yellow  is  the  symbol  of  faith. 

"  Also  your  lordship  shall  vnderstand  that  the 
coastes  of  the  sea  throughout  all  the  world  I  haue 
coloured  with  yellow,  for  that  it  may  appeare  that  all 
that  is  within  the  line  coloured  yaiow  is  to  be  im- 
agined to  be  maine  land  or  islands,  and  all  without 
the  line  ao  coloured  to  bee  sea,  whereby  it  is  eaale  and 
light  to  know  it." Sacktuyt :  Voyages,  vol.  i.,  p.  216. 

2.  Bot. :  A  genus  of  colours  of  which  the 
typical  species,  called  simply  yellow  (in  Latia 
lutev^,  in  words  of  Greek  composition  xantho-), 
is  of  a  gamboge  hue.  The  other  species  are 
lemon-coloured,  go  Id  en -yellow,  pale -yellow, 
sulphur-coloured,  straw-coloured,  leather-yel- 
low, ochre-colour,  waxy-yellow,  yolk-of-egg, 
apricot-colour,  orange-colour,saff'ron-coloured, 
isabella-coloui',  testaceous- tawny,  and  livid. 
(Lindley :  Introd.  to  Botany  (3rd  ed.),  pp. 
478-479.) 

IT  (1)  Bot. :  Yellow  Bachelor's  Buttons  is  a 
double-flowered  variety  of  Ranunculus  acris 
cultivated  in  gardens.  Yellow  Bird's  Nest=the 
genus  Monotropa  (q.v.),  spec.  M.Hipopitys; 
named  in  distinction  from  the  Wild  Carrot, 
also  called  Bird's  Nest,  (Prior.)  Yellow  Dead 
Nettle  =  Galeobdolon  luteum.  Yellow  Sanders 
Wood  =  Pterocarpus  flavus.  Yellow  Water 
Lily  =  Nuphar  liUea. 

(2)  Min. :  Yellow  arsenate  of  nickel  =  Xanr 
thiosite ;  yellow  copperas  =  Copiapite ;  Yellow 
copper  ore  =  C7o3?per  pyrites;  Yellow  lead-spar 
=  Wulfenite ;  Yellow  ore  =  Wulfenite. 

(3)  Pathol. :  Yellow  Atrophy  of  the  Liver  is 
a  disease  called  also  Acute  Atrophy,  Wasting 
or  Softening  of  the  Liver,  Diffused  Hepatitis, 
or  Fatal  Jaundice.  '  [For  Yellow  Softening  of 
the  Brain,  see  Softening,  T[  (3).J 


h^L  h€^'  poftt.  Jtf^l;  cat,  $ell,  chorus,  9hiii,  Den^b;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin.  a^;  expect,  ^enophon,  exist,    -ing. 
HOan, -tlan  =  Shan,   -tion, -slon  =  shfin; -$ion, -gion^zhun.   -cious, -tious, -sious  =  shus.   -hie, -die,  &c.  =  b^l,  d^L 
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yellow-ammer,  a.  [See  extract  under 
Yellow-hammer.] 

yellow-archangel*  s. 

Bot. :  Galeobdolon  luteum. 
yellow-baboon,  s.    [Wood-baboon.] 
yellow-balsam,  s. 

Bot. :  A  species  of  Balsaminacese,  Impatiens 
Noli-tangere. 

yellow-bark,  s.  The  yellow,  or  orange- 
yellow,  febrifugal  bark  of  CiTichona  fiava  or 
aurantiaca,  consisting  of  the  bass  or  inner 
bark.    Called  also  Calisaya-bark. 

yellow-bellied  flylng-phalanger,  5. 

[Petaurus.] 
yellow-bellied  water-mouse,  s. 

Zool.  :  Hydromys  chrysogasier,  from  New 
South  Wales. 

yellow-berrfes,  s.pl.  The  dried,  unripe 
berries  of  Rhamnus  infectorius.  They  are 
brought  from  the  South  of  Europe  and  the 
ticvant  to  be  used  in  dyeing. 

yellow-billed  woodpecker,  $. 

Omith. :  Sphyrapicus  varvuSj  distributed 
over  the  United  States. 

yellow-bird,  s. 

Ornithology : 

1.  Ckrysomitris  tHstis,  the  American  Gold- 
finch, or  Thistle-bird,  generally  distributed 
over  North  America.  Length  about  five 
inches ;  male  bright  gamboge-yellow,  with 
black  crown,  wings,  and  tail ;  band  across 
wings,  inner  margin  of  tail  feathers,  aitd  tail 
coverts  white ;  female  of  duller  plumage. 

2.  Dendroica  cestiva,  common  throughout 
the  United  States.  Length  about  five  inches ; 
head  and  lower  parts  bright  yellow,  rest  of 
upper  parts  olive-yellow ;  back,  breast,  and 
sides  streaked  with  brownish-red ;  two  yellow 
bands  on  wings.  Called  also  the  Yellow-Poll 
Warbler  and  Summer  Yellow  Bird.  The  Cow- 
bird  often  deposits  one  of  its  parasitic  e^gs  in 
the  nest  of  the  Summer  Yellow  Bird,  which 
being  unable  to  eject  the  large  strange  egg, 
pecks  a  hole  in  it  and  buries  it  at  the  bottom 
of  the  nest.  If  by  chance  the  Cow-bird  visits 
the  same  nest  a  second  time,  the  egg  is  again 
buried,  and  tlius  are  formed  the  three-storied 
nests  occasionally  found  by  egg-hunters. 
(JRipley  &  Da-na.) 

yellow-blossomed,  a.  Bearing  or  hav- 
ing yellow  blossoms. 

*  yellow-boy,  s.  A  gold  coin,  especially 
a  guinea  or  a  sovereign.    (Slaiig.) 

"  John  did  not  starve  the  cause ;  there  wanted  not 
yeiloai-boya  to  fee  coansel." — ArbuthncA :  John  Bull. 

yellow-browed  warbler,  s. 

Omith. :  Phylloscopus  supercilio8u$t  a  rare 
British  visitor  from  western  Asia. 

yellow-bugle,  s. 

Bot. :  Ajuga  Ckamcepitys. 
yellow-bunting,  s.  [YELLow-HAHMEtt.] 
yellow-cartilage,  s. 

Anat. :  A  kind  of  cartilage  in  which  the 
fibres  are  similar  to  those  of  Elastic  tissue 
(q.v.). 

yellow-caul,  s, 

Bot. :  Ranunculus  ocris,  B.  Tmlbosuif  and  £. 
repens. 

yellow-centaury,  5. 

Bot.  :  The  same  as  Yellowwobt  (q.y.)i 
yellow-chestnut,  s. 

Bot. :  Qvercus  Castanea. 
yellow-copperas,  s. 

Min.:  A  translucent  mineral  of  a  yellow 
colour  and  pearly  lustre,  consisting  chiefly  of 
sulphuric  acid,  sesquioxide  of  iron,  and  water. 
(Dana.) 

yellow-ooralllne,  s.  An  orange- col- 
oured dye,  formed  of  sulpharic,  carbolic,  and 
oxalic  acids. 

yellow-cress,  s. 

Bot. :  Barbarea  prcBCOX. 
yellow-deal,  s. 

Timber-trade :  The  timber  otPvmu  sylvestris. 
yellow-earth,  s. 

■  Comm. :  A  yellowish  clay  coloured  by  iron, 
sometimes  used  as  a  pigment.    (Goodrich.) 


yellow 

yellow-fever,  ». 

Pathol. :  A  malignant  fever,  varying  consi- 
derably in  character  in  different  cases,  but 
nearly  always  marked  by  the  yellowness  of 
the  skin,  which  gives  it  its  name,  and,  at  an 
advanced  stage,  by  tlie  vomiting  of  dark 
coloured  matter,  whence  it  is  often  termed 
black  vomit.  It  is  a  disease  of  hot  countries, 
not  rising  high  up  mountain  slopes,  but 
breaking  out  in  low  and  moist  places,  gener- 
ally on  the  coast  or  when  the  temperature  for 
a  few  weeks  previous  has  been  72°  Fahr.,  or 
more.  The  southern  parts  of  North,  and  the 
tropical  parts  of  South  America,  the  West 
Indies,  the  Bermudas,  the  south  of  Spain, 
Portugal,  the  hotter  parts  of  Africa,  &c. ,  aie 
the  places  or  regions  which  it  has  chiefly 
ravaged.  Negroes,  and  even  niulattoes,  are 
however,  admost  wholly  exempt  from  its  at- 
tacks. In  tropical  seas  or  harbours,  it  has 
often  broken  out  on  shipboard,  evil-smelling' 
bilge-water  having  been  the  most  potent 
factor  in  its  production.  Formerly  it  was 
believed  to  be  contagious,  now  the  contrary 
opinion  is  established  on  irresistible  evi- 
dence. It  is  not  communicated  by  contact 
with  individuals,  but  people  may  take  it 
by  entry  into  the  infected  areas.  It  is  a 
bilious  fever,  ijormally  of  the  remittent  type, 
though  the  remissions  are  often  so  slight 
and  brief  as  to  make  it  look  like  a  continued 
fever,  while  sometimes,  as  it  is  departing,  it 
passes  into  an  intermittent.  Its  approach 
is  generally  foreshadowed  by  lassitude,  loss  of 
appetite,  slight  headache,  and  mental  depres- 
sion ;  the  attack  then  commences,  and,  as  in 
the  case  of  cholera,  generally  in  the  night. 
The  first,  or  cold  stage,  is  marked  by  a  feeling 
of  chilliness,  the  patient,  in  certain  very  bad 
cases,  succumbing  at  once.  Generally,  how- 
ever, reaction  takes  place  into  the  hot  stage, 
the  pulse  rising,  and  the  heat  of  the  body  in- 
creasing to  105°  or  107°.  There  is  acute  head- 
ache, especially  over  one  orbit ;  the  conjunctiva 
is  injected,  the  eyes  become  abnormally  bril- 
liant, the  tongue  pasty,  with  the  edges  and  the 
apex  red,  the  bowels  intensely  painful  [Rachi- 
alqia],  great  irritability  of  the  stomach  arises, 
with  constipation,  diminution  in  the  quantity 
of  urine,  and  pain  in  the  calves  of  the  legs  and 
in  the  knees.  The  patient  cannot  rest,  but 
tosses  his  arms  and  his  head  about.  The  fever 
continues  from  three  to  seven  or  even  nine 
days,  a  reraissiontaking  place  at  the  end  of  the 
second  ov  third  day.  Convalescence  follows 
in  favourable  •cases ;  in  others  the  pulse  be- 
comes irregular,  feeble,  and  slow,  there  are 
stupor  of  the  brain,  difficult  breathing,  and 
a  vomiting  of  dark  grumous  blood,  blood  also 
coming  from  the  gums,  the  nostrils,  and  other 
parts  of  the  body.  Then  follow  coma,  convul- 
sions, and  death.  The  average  mortality  is 
about  one  in  three  of  those  attacked.  Little 
can  be  done  for  a  patient  In  yellow  fever  ex- 
cept to  remove  him  from  the  infected  area  and 
give  him  very  light,  nourishing  food  and  good 
nursing.  When  the  disease  becomes  epidemic 
in  a  region,  sanitation  is  the  proper  method 
of  arresting  its  progress.  Relapsing  fever 
(q.v.)is  sometimes  called  Mild  Yellow-fever. 

Hiet :  This  disease  appears  to  be  of  American 
origin,  there  being  no  evidence  to  show  that 
it  was  known  in  Europe  before  the  voyage  of 
Columbus,  while  there  are  historical  indica- 
tions of  its  presence  in  San  Domingo  in  1493, 
in  Porto  Rico  in  1508,  and  in  other  localities  at 
various  succeeding  periods.  It  was  first 
recognized  in  the  West  India  Islands  shortly 
after  the  coming  of  the  whites,  and  it  has  ever 
since  radiated  from  this  region  in  the  lines  of 
commercial  intercourse,  extending  to  all  the 
Atlantic  coast  cities  of  the  United  States,  and 
to  parts  of  Europe,  its  greatest  ravages  there 
having  been  in  Spain.  Its  first  appearance  in 
the  United  States  region  was  in  1693,  when  it 
visited  Charleston,  while  Philadelphia  was 
visited  in  the  same  year.  In  the  succeeding 
period  there  were  Duufierous  appearances  of 
yellow  fever  in  the  cities  of  this  counti-y, 
the  severest  outbreaks  in  the  Atlantic  coast 
cities  being  at  New  York  in  1791,  and  at 
Philadelphia  in  1762  and  1793,  in  which  latter 
year  the  citizens  died  in  such  numbers  that  it 
was  impossible  to  give  them  proper  attention, 
and  almost  to  bury  them.  ,  A  yellow  fever 
hospital  was  established  on  Bush  Hill,  in 
which  Stephen  Girard,  the  celebrated  philan- 
thropist, cared  for  the  sick  with  an  attention 
and  assiduity  in  which  few  of  the  citizens 
emulated  him.  Dr.  Rush  was  equally  assidu- 
ous in  his  attendance  upon  the  sick,  and 
employed  blood-letting  in  bis  treatment  with 


much  success.  This  is  no  longer  cmvilnyed, 
but  vigorous  measures  at  the  outbreak  of  the 
malady  are  still  advocated.  There  liave  lieen 
epidemics  in  some  of  the  northern  cities  within 
tlie  present  century,  but  none  north  ol  Norfolk 
since  1822,  in  which  year  strict  quarantine  was 
established  in  New  York,  Philadelphia,  and 
Baltimore,  and  also  in  Spain,  with  the  result 
of  putting  an  end  to  epidemics  in  Europe, 
with  the  exception  of  Gibraltar  in  1828.  The 
more  careful  sanitation  of  recent  years  has  also 
ha^  to  do  with  ito  disappearance.  Yellow  fever 
is  never  absent  from  some  of  the  tropical  cities. 
It  has  been  persistent  at  Havana  since  1761,  at 
Rio  de  Janeiro  since  1849,  <fec.,  the  sufferei-s 
being  largely  among  the  strangers  wlio  visit 
these  cities  in  the  summer  season.  Where  strict 
measures  of  sanitation  are  exercised,  however, 
it  is  not  likely  to  become  again  a  scourge. 

yellow-fibres,  5.  pi. 

Anat :  Elastic  fibres  of  a  yellow  colour, 
occurring  in  Areolar  tissue  (q.v.) 

yellow  fibrons-tissue,  a. 

Anat. :  The  tissue  containing  yellow  fibres 
(q.v.). 

yellow-flag,  s. 

Bot. :  Iris  Psevd-acorus, 
yellow-footed  armadillo,  s.  [Fotott.] 

*  yellow-golda»  s.  An  unidentified  plant. 
yellow-gum,  s. 

1.  Pathol. :  The  jaundice  of  infants,  icterus 
iti/antutn. 

2.  [Black-oum.] 

*  yellow-ham,  s.  [See  extract  under 
Yellow-hammer,  1.] 

yellow-hammer,  t  yellow-ammer, 
yellow-bunting,  s. 

1.  OrdiTiary  Language : 

Omith. :  Emherlza  ciVrinella,  one  of  the 
commonest  British  birds,  widely  distributed 
over  Europe.  Length  about  seven  inches  ; 
general  colour  bright,  with  patches  of  dark 
brown,  richly-mottled  brownish-yellow  on 
back,  with  a  warm  ruddy  tinge ;  primaries 
black  edged  with  yellow  ;  chin,  throat,  and 
under  part  of  body  bright  pure  yellow  turn- 
ing to  dusky-brown  on  the  flanks ;  tail 
slightly  forked,  and  shorter  than  in  the  Com- 
mon Bunting.  The  female  is  similarly  marked, 
but  less  bright  in  hue.  The  Yellow-hammer 
frequents  hedges  and  low  trees  ;  it  nests  on 
the  ground,  and  the  male  assists  in  incuba- 
tion. ,  The  song  consists  of  few  notes,  but  is 
sweet  and  pleasing. 

"  In  former  I!;<iitions  of  this  work  the  author  strove 
to  restore  what  he  believed  to  have  beeo  the  tf rat  Eng- 
lish name  of  this  bird — Yellow  Anvmer.  As  might  be 
expected  in  such  a  case,  custom,  whether  right  or 
wrong,  would  not  give  way  to  the  proposed  amend- 
ment, and  Yellow  Hammer,  with  its  abbreviation 
reUow  Ham,  has  been  commonly  printed  from  the 
days  of  Turner  |1544)  and  Merrett  (1667)  to  the  present. 
There  can  indeed  be  no  question  of  'Hammer  (iu  this 
sense}  being  strictly  cognate  with  the  Oermau  AmTner, 
but  It  would  seem  that  prefixing  the  letter  H  to  the 
word  ia  not  wholly  an  English  peculiarity,  since  there 
ie  some  ground  for  believing  that  Hamm,er,  which  now 
survives  in  Hci,7nm,Brling  LYellow-hammer],  was 
equally  with  Ammer  a  Teutonic  toxm.."—¥arreli : 
BritlMh  Birdi  {ed.  4th),  h.  i8.    (Note.) 

•*  2  Fig.:    A   gold    coin;    a    yellow-boy 

(Slang.) 

"  Is  that  he  that  bath  gold  enough  f  Would  I  had 
some  of  hi*  yeUow  hammerH"-^hirl*y :  Bird  in  a 
Cage. 

yellow  Hercules,  s. 

Bot. :  A  plant,  Xanthoxylon  clava  Herculis, 
meaning  the  club  or  cudgel  of  Hercules.  So 
called  becaiuse  in  the  West  Indies  the  young 
prickly  stems  are  often  made  into  walking- 
sticks. 

yellow-Jack, ». 

1.  Yellow-fever.    (CoUoq.) 

2.  The  flag  displayed  from  lazarettos,  naval 
hospitals,  and  vessels  in  quarantine. 

yellow-Jasmine,  s. 

Bot.:  Gelsemium sempervirens.  [Gelsemium.] 

yelloiV-lake,  s.  Various  pigments  of  a 
bright  colour,  not  afi'ected  by  an  impure  at- ' 
mosphere,  but  rapidly  altering  under  the  in- 
fluence of  oxygen  and  light.    (Weale.) 

yellow-legs, «. 

Omith. :  The  Yellow-shanked  Sandpiper 
(q.v.). 

"  The  well-known  VelZow-legt  of  Eastern  spoitsnien 
has  a  very  abundant  diBtribution  throughout  all  the 
United  States."— Baird,  brewer.  &  Itidgway  :  Water 
Birda  of  /forth  America,  i.  21'J. 


I&te,  f^t,  fare,  amidst,  what,  f^ll,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot» 
or,  wore.  wgU,  work,  who.  son ;  mute,  cub,  cure,  qnite,  cur,  rule,  full ;  try,  Syrian.    ».  oe  =  e :  ey  ^  a ;  qu  =  kw» 


yellow— yeoman 
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yellow-loosestrife,  s. 

Bot. ,  LysiTnachia  vulgaris, 

yellow-metal,  s.  A  sheathing  alloy  of 
copper,  2  ;  zinc,  1.    [Muntz-metal.] 

yellow-nuphar,  s.  The  yellow  water- 
lily,  Nwphar  luteum  or  lutea.     [Nuphak.] 

yellow-ochre,  5. 

Chem, :  An  argillaceous  earth,  coloured  by 
an  admixture  of  oxide  of  iron.  When  finely 
ground,  it  is  used  as  a  pigment. 

yellow-orpiment,  s.    [Ohpiment.] 

yellow  ox-eye,  s. 

Bot. :  Chrysanthemum  segetVM, 

yelloW'pimpernel,  t. 

Bot. :  LysiTnachia  Tiemorum, 
yellow-pine,  s. 

Bot. :  (1)  Piv/us  mitis ;  (2)  P.  australis.  Both 
grow  in  the  United  States. 

yellow  pocket-mouse,  s. 

Zool.  :  Cricetodipits  JlaviLs^  a  minute  rodent, 
&om  the  Rocky  Mountains.  Its  fur  is  pale 
buflf. 

yellow-race, «. 

Ethnol. :  A  term  sometimes  applied  to  the 
Chinese,  Japanese,  Mongols,  I^pps,  Esqui- 
maux, &c. 

yellow-rattle,  «. 

Bot. :  A  name  for  the  genus  Rhinanthus. 
It  belongs  to  the  ortier  Scrophulariacese,  or 
figworts,  and  is  called  Rattle  because  the 
seeds  when  ripe  rattle  in  the  husky  cap- 
sules. The  typical  species,  the  Common 
Yellow-rattle  (Rhinanthus  Crista-gdlU),  with 
its  two  sub-species,  the  Greater  and  the 
Lesser  Yellow  Rattles,  is  wild  in  Britain.' 
All  the  three,  as  their  names  imply,  have 
yellow  flowers.    [Rhinanthus.] 

yellow-rocket,  s. 

Bot :  Barharea  vulgaris.  It  is  called  also 
the  Bitter  Winter-cress.  [Babbarea,  Win- 
ter-cress.] 

yellow-root,  s. 

Botany : 

1.  Xanthorrhiza  apiifolia.  Its  long  roots 
and  rootstock  are  bright  yellow,  as  are  its 
leaves,  bark,  and  pith.  It  grows  in  the 
Southern  Slates  of  North  America.  The 
>ellow-root  is  intensely  bitter,  and  is  used 
as  a  tonic.  The  native  Indians  formerly  em- 
ployed it  as  a  dye. 

'2.  Hydrastis  canadensis.  This  also  has  a 
yellow  root,  or  rather  an  underground  stem, 
and  was  formerly  employed  by  the  Indians  in 
dyeing  yellow.  It  likewise  is  tonic.  The  fruit 
is  like  that  of  the  raspberry,  but  the  plant 
belongs  to  the  Ranunculaceae. 

yellow-sally,  s. 

JBntom. :  Chloroperla  viridis,  a  small  green 
species,  belonging  to  the  family  Perlidae.  It 
is  found  in  England  in  May.  Called  also  the 
Willow-fly. 

yellow-shanked  sandpiper,  yel- 
low-shanks, s. 

Ornith.  :  Totanus  flavipes,  an  American  bird 
occasionally  straying  to  Britain.  Length  ten 
to  eleven  inches  ;  shades  of  gray  varied  with 
brown  and  black  above,  pure  white  beneath ; 
bare  parts  of  legs  and  toes  yellow.  (See  ex- 
tract.; 

"  Tne  food  of  the  yellow-thankt  conslBts  of  small 
flaheH,  abrlinp9,  worms,  aquatic  and  other  insects,  and 
aandhoppera.  Its  habits  are  similar  to  those  of  other 
aandpipers."— i'arrd? ;  Brit.  Birds  (ed.  4th),  UL  4B1. 

yellow-snake,  s, 

Zool :  Chilobothrus  inomatus,  from  Jamaica. 
yellow-soap, ».    [Soap,  «.] 
yellow-spot,  s.    [Macula-lutea.] 
yellow-spotted  emys,  s. 
Zool. :  Emys  hamiltoni,  a  river  tortoise,  in- 
habiting the  Ganges. 
yellow-succory,  s. 
Bot. :  Picris  hieracioidea, 
yellow-suckling,  a. 
Bot.  &  Agric. :  Tri/olium  mtrnnt, 
yellow-sultan,  s. 
Bot.  :  Centaurea  suaveolens. 


yellow-tail,  s. 

Ichthy. :  A  popular  name  for  the  genua 
Beriola  (q.v.). 

yellow-tellurium,  s. 

Min. :  The  same  as  Muellerine  (q.y.). 
yellow-throat,  s. 

Omith. :  Swainson's  name  for  the  gtinus 
Triclias  (q.v.).  t 

yellow-tissue, ». 

Anat. :  Elastic  tissue  (q.v.). 

?rellow-top,  s.    A  variety  of  turnip.    So 
led  from  the  colour  of  the  skin  on  the 
npper  part  of  the  bulb, 

yellow-tubercles,  s.  pi.    [Tuberclb,  3.] 

yellow-underwing,  s. 

Entom.  :  The  genus  Trijihsena  (q.v.).  S'X 
are  British,  viz.,  tlie  Broad-bordered  Yellow 
Underwiiig  {Triphmna  Jimbria);  the  Least 
Yellow  Underwing  (T.  interjecta);  the  Lunar 
Yellow  Underwing  (T.  subsegua);  the  Lesser 
Yellow  Underwing  (T.  orbona);  the  Large,  or 
Cummon  YellDw  Underwing  (T.  promiba) ;  and 
the  Lesser  Broad -bordered  Yellow  Underwing 
{T.  iantkina).  Nos.  1,  4,  6,  and  6  are  common, 
especially  Nos.  4  and  5.  The  caterpillars  are 
called  Surface  grubs.  ' 

yellow-Tetchling.  s. 

Bot. :  Lath  ip-us  Apliaca. 

yellow-viper,  s. 

Zool. :  Bothropslanceolatus.  [Fer-de-lance,] 

yellow  wall-lichen,  s. 

Bot. :  Parmelia  parietina. 

t  yellow-warbler,  s. 

Ornith.:  Phylloscopus  (\  Sylvia,  *  Motadlla) 
trochilus,  the  Willow-wren  (q.v.).  (Pennant: 
Brit.  Zool,  i.  511.) 

*  yellow-wash,  s. 

Chem. :  A  lotion  for  ulcers.  It  was  made  by 
the  decomposition  of  corrosive  sublimate  in 
lime  water. 

yellow-weed,  s. 

Bot. :   Reseda  Luteola. 
yellow-willow,  a. 

Bot. :  Salix  vitellina.  Called  also  the  Golden 
Osier. 

yellow-wood,  s. 

Bot. :  Oxleya  xanthoxyla,  a  large  tree.  It 
grows  in  New  South  Wales. 

yellow-wove,  ».  A  wove  paper  of  a  yel- 
low colour. 

yellow-wren,  s.    [Willow- wren.] 

yellow-yoldring,  yellow-yorling,  s. 

Omith.  .-The  Yellow-hammer  (q.v.).  (Scotch.) 

"  a  strange  superstition  that  the  Yellow-ydld/ring,  as 
they  most  frequently  call  the  bird,  is  on  very  familiar 
terujB  with  the  Evil  One,  who  is  supposed  on  a  Mav 
mornins  to  supply  it,  among  other  odd  daiuties,  witn 
half  a  drop  of  his  own  blood,  the  effect  of  which  is 
somehow  to  produce  the  curious  markings  on  its  eggs." 
—  YarreU :  Brit.  Birds  (ed.  4th),  ii.  44.    (Note.) 

* yel'-low,  v.t  &i.    [Yellow,  a.] 

A.  Trans. :  To  render  yellow. 

"  So  should  my  papers  yellow'd  with  my  age. 
Be  scorn 'd  like  old  men  of  less  truth  tnau  tongue.* 
Shakesp. :  Bonnet  17. 

B.  Intrans. :  To  grow,  become,  or  turn 
yellow. 

"  The  opening  valleys,  and  the  yeUtnotng  plains?" 
Dyar  :  The  Fleece,  Iv. 

yel'-low-ing,  «.  [Yellow,  s.]  A  process  in 
the  manufacture  of  pins.  It  consists  of  boil- 
ing the  pins  in  an  aciduous  solution,  previous 
to  nurling  and  tinning. 

yel'-low-Ish,  *  yel-ow-ysBhe,  a.  [Eng. 
yellow,  a. ;  -ish.  ]  Somewhat  yellow ;  of  a  colour 
approaching  yellow. 

"  The  second  is  the  cheat  or  wheaton  bread,  so 
named  hicause  the  colour  thereof  resembleth  the  graie 
or  yellowish  wheate,  being  cleaue  and  well  dressed," — 
ffolinshed :  Description  of  England. 

yel'-low- ish -uess,  s.  [Eng.  yellowish; 
-ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  yellowish. 

yel'-low-ness,   *  yel-ow-nes,  s.     [Eng. 

yellow,  a.  ;  -ness.] 
I.  Ordinary  Language : 
1.  Lit. :  The  quality  or  state  of  being  yellow, 

"  And  the  bruised  madder,  itself  being  drenched 
with  the- like  nlcazite  solution,  exchanged  also  its 
yeUovmesi  for  a  TedneBa,"— Boyle :  Works,  i.  V50, 


*  2.  Fig. :  Jealousy,  [Yellow,  a.,  A.  ^  (1), 
B.  1.1 

"I  will  possess  him  with  yellovmeU."—Shakeip.: 
Mffrry  Wives  of  Windsor,  L  8, 

II.  Bot. :  [Plaveuo]. 

yel'-l6w§i,  8.  pi.    [Yellow,  a.] 
I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  An  inflammation  of  the  liver,  or  a  kind 
of  .jaundice  which  atfects  horses,  cattle,  and 
sheep,  causing  yellowness  of  the  eyes. 

"  Uis  horse  sped  with  spavius,  and  rayed  with  the 
yellows."— Shakesp. :  Taming  of  the  Shrew,  Hi.  2, 

2.  A  disease  of  peach-trees,  little  heard  of 
except  in  America,  where  it  destroys  whole 
orchards  in  a  few  years. 

"The  Niagara  peach  business  ta  almost  a  thing  of 
the  past,  owing  to  the  disease  called  \Ai^  yeUows." —SU 
James's  Qarette,  Jan.  6,  1687. 

*  3.  Jealousy.    (Brome :  Antipodes,  sig.  L.) 
II.    Bot.:   (1)   Reseda  Luteola;   (2)  Genista 

tinctoria. 

yel'-low- wort,  s.     [Eng.  yellow^  a.;  and 
wort.] 
Bot. :  The  genus  Chlora  (q.v,). 

yel'-low-^,  a.  [Eng.  yellow,  a. ;  -y.]  Of  a 
yellow  colour ;  yellowish. 

"  Trees  which  I  have  noticed  in  other  years  bearing 
foliage  of  a  yellowy  green  colour,  and  some  almost 
golden,  are  this  season  of  a  rich  green."  —  Field, 
Aug.  13,  1887. 

yelp,  *yelpe,  *gelp-en,  v.i.  [A.S.  gilpan, 
geilpan,  gylpan(pa.t.  gealp,  pa.  par.  golpen)  = 
to  talk  noisily,  to  boast,  to  exult ;  whence 
gilp,  gielpy  gelp,  gylp  =  boasting,  ariogance  ; 
cogn.  with  Icel.  gjalpa^to  yelp;  gjdljra=^ 
to  roar  as  the  sea ;  gjalfr  =  the  din  of  the 
sea.    Allied  to  yell  (q.v.).] 

*  1.  To  boast  noisily ;  to  prate. 

"  I  kepe  not  of  arnies  for  to  yelpe, 
Ne  ask  I  not  to-morrow  to  have  victory." 

Chaucer:  C.  T.,  :5240. 

2,  To  utter  a  sharp  or  shrill  bark ;  to  utter 
a  sharp,  quick  cry,  as  a  dog,  either  iu  eager- 
ness, or  in  pain  or  fear  ;  to  yaup. 

"  A  little  herd  of  England's  timorous  deer 
Mazed  with  a  yelping  kennel  of  French  oura." 

Shakeap, :  1  Henry  VI.,  iv.  2. 

yelp,  s.     [Yelp,  v.] 

1.  An  eager  bark  or  cry ;  a  sharp,  quick 
bai'k  or  cry,  caused  by  fear  or  pain. 

2.  A  cry ;  a  loud  or  shrill' shout. 

"If  slavery  he  thus  fatally  contagious,  how  is  it 
that  we  hear  the  loudest  yelps  for  liberty  among  the 
drivers  of  negroes?" — Johnson :  Taxation  no  Tyranny. 

*ye-man,  s.     [Yeoman.] 

♦  ye-man-rie,  s.    [Yeomanky.] 

Yen-i-se'-an,  a.  [See  def.]  Of  or  pertaining 
to  the  Yenisei,  a  river  in  Siberia  ;  specifically 
applied  to  the  dialect  spoken  by  the  people 
occupying  the  tract  of  country  along  the 
middle  course  of  that  river. 

ye-nite,  s.     [After  the  battle  of  Jena,  in 
1806  ;  suflf.  -iU  (Min.).'} 
Min. :  The  same  as  Lievrite  (q.v.). 

yeo'-man,  *ye-man,  *yo-man,  s.     [A 

word  of  doubtful  origin.  The  most  probable 
etymology  is  that  of  Skeat,  i.e.,  from  A.S. '  gd 
=  a  district  or  village,  and  man ;  cf.  O.  Fries. 
ga,  go  (pi.  gae)  =  a  district,  village,  whence 
gavian  =  a  villager  ;  gafolk  =  people  of  a  vil- 
lage ;  Dut.  gouw,  gouwe=  a  province ;  O.Dut. 
gouwe  =  a  hamlet,  a  country  village  or  a  field  ; 
Low  Ger.  goe,  gohe:=&  tract  of  country; 
O.  H.  Ger,  gowi,  gewi  ;  Ger.  gau  ;  Goth,  gawi 
=  a  province.  Prob.  allied  to  Gr.  x^^po-'  K^po^ 
(chora,-  ch^ros)  =  an  open  space,  country,  dis- 
trict, land.] 
1  Ordinary  Language : 
1.  A  man  possessed  of  small  estate  in  land, 
and  not  ranking  as  one  of  the  gentry  ;  a  gen- 
tleman-farmery a  freeholder ;  a  fanner  or  other 
person  living  in  the  country,  and  occupying  a 
position  between  that  of  a  gentleman  and  a 
labourer. 

"  I  call  him  a  yeoman  whom  our  lawes  do  call  Le. 
galem  homlnem,  a  word  familiar  iu  writs  aud  en- 

Suests,  which  is  free  man  borne  English,  aud  may 
ispend  of  his  owne  free  land  in  jeerely  reuenue  to 
the  sumnie  of  xl,  a.  sterling."— iSmitA ;  Commonwealth, 
bk.  i.,  ch.  xxiii 

*  2.  An  upper  servant ;  a  gentleman  ser- 
vant ;  a  valet. 

"  a  yeman  badde  he,  and  servantes  no  mo 
At  tliat  time,  for  him  luste  to  ride  so  ; 
And  he  was  cladde  in  cote  aud  hode  of  green.* 
Chaucer  :  C.  T..  102.    (ProL) 


1>SJ1,  h6^;  p^t,  Jtf^l;  cat,  ^ell,  choms,  9hln,  bench;  go.  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a^;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist,   ph  =  C 
^ftti.  -tiaa  =  ghg^".    -tion, -sion  =  shun ; -tion, -gion  =  zhun.   -cious, -tlons, -sious=shus.   -ble, -die,  &c.  =  bel,  deL 
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yeomanly— yew 


*3.  A  kind  of  under-bailiff;  a  bailiffs  as- 
sistant. 

"  Where's  your  yeomant  Is't  a  lusty  yeoman/"— 
ShaJcetp. :  2  Heitru  It'.,  IL  1. 

*4.  One  nut  advanced  to  the  rank  of  gen- 
tleman. 

"  We  grace  the  yeoman  by  oonveraiog  with  him." 
Shaketp. :  I  B^nry  VI.,  iL  4, 

*5.  An  appellation,  given  in  coartesy  to 
common  BoldierB. 
"  Fight,  gentlemen  of  England  !  flght,  good  yeomen." 
Shaketp. :  Hichard  III.,  v.  S. 

*6.  A  member  of  the  yeomanry  cavalry, 

PTEOMANRV,  2.] 

B.  NaiU. :  A  person  appointed  to  assist  in 
attending  to  the  stores  of  the  gunner,  the 
boatswain,  or  the  carpenter  in  a  ship  of  war. 

yeoman-lllse,  a.    The  same  as  Yeoman* 

LY  (q.V.). 

^  Yeomen  (if  the  gvard :  [Beefeater  (2).] 

•  yed'-man-l^,  a.  [Eng,  yeoTnan;  -ly.]  Like, 
pertaining  to,  or  becoming  a  yeoman ;  holding 
the  position  of  a  yeoman. 

"  I  warrant  you  he's  ae  yeomanly  a  man  aa  you 
shall  Bee."— Greens ;  I'riar  Bacon. 

yeo'-man-ii^,  •yeo-man-rlo,  5.  [Eng. 
yeoman;  -ry.] 

1.  The  collective  body  of  yeomen  ;  yeomen 
collectively, 

"  The  third  and  last  sort  Is  named  the  yeomanrte, 
of  whom,  and  their  sequele,  the  labourerB  and  artiQ- 
cers,  I  hare  said  aomewhat  even  now." — Bolinshed: 
Deicription  ofSngland,  bk.  IL,  ch.  v. 

2.  A  force  of  volunteer  cavalry  first  em- 
bodied in  Britain  during  the  wars  of  the 
French  Revolution,  and  consisting  to  a  great 
extent  of  country  gentlemen  and  farraere. 
They  are  liable  to  be  called  out  in  aid  of  the 
civil  power  in  case  of  riotat  any  time ;  in  case 
of  actual  invasion,  or  the  appearance  of  an 
enemy  on  the  coast,  or  duHng  a  rebellion, 
they  may  be  assembled  for  active  service  ; 
they  aie  then  subject  to  the  Mutiny  Act  and 
Articles  of  War,  and  may  be  called  upon  to 
serve  in  any  part  of  Great  Britain.  During 
permanent  service  they  receive  cavalry  pay 
and  an  allowance  for  for^e.  They  undergo 
6ix  days'  traiiiing,  and  must  attend  a  certain 
number  of  drills  yearly,  for  which  they  re- 
ceive 7s.  a  day  as  subsistence  allowance,  and 
2s.  for  forage.  Arms  and  ammunition  are 
provided  by  the  War  Office,  and  there  is  an 
annual  allowance  of  £2  per  man;  but  each 
man  has  to  provide  his  own  horse,  which  is 
exempt  from  taxation. 

yer-ba,  yer  -ba  xna'-tS,  ■.    [Mate  (3).] 

*yerde, ».    LYard.] 


*  yere» 


[Year.] 


yerg-as,  s.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  A  coarse  wool- 
len fabric  for  horse-cloths. 

yerk^  v.t.  &  i.    [Jerk,  v.] 

A.  TTansitive: 

1.  To  throw  or  thrust  with  a  sudden  smart 
spring  or  jerk. 

"  Their  wounded  steeds 
Fret  fetlock  deep  in  gore,  and  with  wild  rage 
Ferk  out  their  armed  heels  at  their  dead  masters." 
Shake«p.  ■  Benry  V.,  Iv.  7. 

*2.  To  lash,  to  strike,  to  beat. 

"  Whilst  I  securely  let  him  over-slip 
Here  yerking  him  with  my  satync  whip." 

Marston :  Satires,  i.  8. 

3.  To  bind,  to  tie.    (Scotch.) 

B.  Intransitive : 

1.  To  throw  out  the  legs  suddenly ;  to  kick 
with  bcith  liind  le^. 

"  The'  horses  being  trised  up  in  this  manner,  their 
riders  came  with  loud  cries  behiud  them  and  somu 
with  whips  ill  their  hands  to  lash  them,  that  the 
horse  being  mad  withall,  yerked  out  behind,  aud 
sprang  forward  with  bin  formost  l^s  to  touch  the 
Ground." — North  :  Plutarch,  p.  504. 

2,  To  move  with  sudden  jerks  ;  to  jerk. 

"Heyday,  heyday." 
How  she  kicks  and  yerkt  I "  , 

Beaum,  &  Flet, :  Sea  Voyage,  i. 

yerk,  s.  [Yerk,  v.]  A  sudden  smart  or 
quick  thrust  or  motion ;  a  smart  stroke ;  a 
jerk. 

•yerl,s.    [Earl.] 

*  yem,  v.t.  &  i.    [Yearn.] 

*  y'-eme,  *  y'-ern,  s.    [Iron.] 

*  yeme,  «.  &  adv.     [A.S.  geom.]    [Yearn,  a.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Brisk,  eager,  active. 

B,  Ai  adv. :  Briskly,  eagerly,  earnestly. 


*  y'-em-ey,  a.  [Eng.  yerne,  s. ;  -y,]  Made 
or  composed  of  iron. 

"  Thou  didste  beholde  It  vntil  there  came  a  stone 
smyte  out  without  handis,  which  smyiite  tho  Image 
vpoii  ills  yemey  and  erthen  feete  brekme  them  ,all  to 
powlder.'— Jofffl;  Expoa.  of  Daniel,  ch.  li 

yer'-niii,  s.    [Yornut,] 

*  ySr'-rdw,  ».    [Yarrow.] 

*  yert'-point,  «.  [Prob.  from  Eng.  yerk  = 
jerk,  and^i?if.]  A  game  so  called.  [Blow- 
point.] 

"  Tert-potnt  nlne-pInB,  Job-nnt,  or  epan-countor,"-* 
Lady  A  timony. 

yes,  *  yis,  *  yus,  adv.  [A.S.  gise,  gese,  prob, 
contracted  from  ged  sy  =  yea,  let  it  be  so,  yea, 
verily ;  where  sy  =  let  it  be  so,  is  the  imperative 
from  the  root  cts  ~  to  be.  Yes  was  originally 
the  answer  only  to  questions  framed  in  the 
negative  :  as.  Will  he  not  come?  Fes.]  Aword 
or  pai-ticle  indicating  affirmation  or  assent. 
Opposed  to  710. 

^  (1)  Yes,  like  yea,  is  used  as  a  word  of  en- 
forcement by  repetition. 

"I  say,  take  heed; 
"  Tea,  heartily  beseech  you." 

Shakeap.  :  ffenry  Till.,  i  2. 

(2)  For  the  distinction  between  yes  and  yea, 
see  Yea. 

yes'-a-wal,  y^s'-a-w^  s.  [Hind.]  In 
India,  a  state  messenger,  a  servant  of  parade 
carrying  a  silver  or  gold  staff;  a  horseman 
attendant  on  a  man  of  rank. 

yeskfV.i.    [Yes.]  To  hiccup.  (Scotch  &  Prov.) 

yest,  8.    [Yeast.] 

*yes'-ter,  a.  [A.S.  geostra,  giestra,  gystra; 
cogn.  with  Dut.  gisteren;  Ger.  gestem;  Goth. 
gistra;  Lat.  hesternus  =  of  yesterday;  Icel, 
ffcer;  Dan.  gaar;  Sw.  gdr ;  Lat.  heri ;  Gr. 
xSiq  (chthes)\  Sansc.  AT/a5  =  yesterday.]  Of  or 
pertaining  to  the  day  preceding  the  present ; 
next  before  the  present. 

"And  shall  the  wretch  whom  jester  sun  beheldi 
Waiting  my  nod,  the  creature  of  my  pow'r. 
Presume  to  day  to  plead  audacious  love?  " 

Congreve :  MotiTming  Bride,  li. 

yes'-ter-day,  *  yes-ter-daie,  *  yis-tir- 

day,  s.  [A.S.  geostran  dasg ;  cogn.  with  Dan. 
dxig  vangister.]  [Yesteb.]  The  day  preceding 
the  present ;  the  day  last  past ;  the  day  next 
before  the  present. 


T[  (1)  Yesterday  is  often  figuratively  for  time 
not  long  gone  by  ;  time  in  the  immediate  past. 

"  We  are  but  of  yesterday, "—Job  viii.  9. 

(2)  Yesterday  and  words  similarly  com- 
pounded are  generally  used  without  a  prepo- 
sitiwn,  071  or  during  being  understood.  In 
such  cases  they  may  be  considered  as  adverbs : 
as,  I  saw  him  yesterday. 

t  yes'-ter-eve,   t  yes'-ter-ev-en»   t  yes'- 

ter-ev-en-ing,  s.  [Eng.  yester,  and  eve, 
even,  or  evening.]    The  evening  last  past. 

"  In  hope  that  you  would  come 
yestereve."  Ben  Jonson  :  Tfie  Satyr. 

*  yes'-ter-fahg,  s.  [Eng.  yester,  and  fang.] 
That  wJiich  was  taken,  captured,  or  caught 
on  the  day  preceding. 

"  That  nothing  shall  be  missing  of  the  yester/ang." 
— Holinahed  :  Deacript.  of  Scotland,  ch.  ix. 

*  yes'-ter-morn,  *yes'-ter-mom-ing,  s. 

[Eng.  yester,  and  mom,  m.orning.]  The  morn 
or  morning  preceding  the  present;  the  mom 
of  yesterday. 


tyes'-tern,  a.     [Yester.]    Pertaining  or  re- 
lating to  the  day  last  past. 

t  yes'-ter-night  (gh  silent),  s.    [Eng.  yester^ 
and  night.]    The  night  last  past;  last  night. 
Tf  Also  used  adverbially. 

"  Keep  the  same  Roman  hearts 
And  ready  minus  you  had  yesternight.'' 

Ben  Jonson  :  Catiline,  Iv.  S. 

t  yes'-ter-year,  s.    [Eng.  yester,  and  year.] 
The  year  last  past ;  last  year. 

*•  But  where  are  the  snows  of  yesteryear)" 
D.  Q.  Rossetti :  VUlon ;  Ballad  of  Dead  Ladies. 

yes'-treen,  s.    [A  contraction  of  yestere'en  = 
yestereven.]  Last  night ;  yesternight.  (Scotch.) 

yes'-ty,  a.     [Eng.  yest ;  -y.} 
L  Literally : 

1.  Relating  to,  composed  of,  or  resembling 
yeast;  yeasty. 


2.  Foamy,  frothy,  spumy. 

"  The  yesty  waves 
Confound  and  Bwallow  navigation  up," 

Shakeap, .   Macbeth,  Iv.  1. 

*  IL  Pig-:  Light,  unsubstantial,  worthless. 

'*  Above  the  compass  of  his  yesty  brain." 

Drayton:  Moon-calf. 

ySt,  'ylt,  odv.  &  covj.  [A.S.  git,  get,  giet,  gyt; 
cogn,  with  0.  Fries,  icto,  eta,  ita;  Vries.  jiette ; 
M.  H.  Ger.  iezuo,  ieze ;  Ger.  jetzt  —  now.  The 
A.8.  get  Is  probably  a  contraction  of  ge  to  = 
and  too,  i.e.,  moreover.]    [To,  Too,  Yea.] 

A.  As  adverb : 

1.  In  addition  ;  moreover;  over  and  above ; 
further,  besides,  still. 

"  fet  more  quarrelling  with  occasion." 

Shakesp. :  Merchant  of  Venice,  HI.  B, 

2.  Now  ;  by  this  time. 

"  Know  you  me  yet/"      Shakesp. .'  Oortolanus,  It.  & 

3.  Already. 

"  Is  he  come  home  yet  t " 
Shakesp. :  Midsummer  Night's  Dream,  It.  2, 

4.  Still ;  to  this  time ;  now  as  formerly  ;  in 
continuance  of  a  former  state  ;  at  this,  or  at 
that,  time  as  formerly. 

"Are  you  tf«*  living?" — Shakesp.:  MuchAdo,  i.  L 

5.  Hitherto ;  up  to  this  time ;  so  long  «  so 
far. 

"  The  dukedom  yet  unbowed." 

Shakesp.  :  Tempest,  1.  2. 

6.  At  or  before  some  future  time  ;  before  all 
is  done  or  finished  ;  in  time ;  eventually. 

"  He'U  be  hanged  yet."— Shakesp. :  Tempest.  L  1. 

*  7.  At  or  in  the  present  time  or  juncture  ; 
before  something  else ;  now. 

8.  Though  the  case  be  such ;  still ;  never- 
theless ;  for  all  that. 
"  I  shall  miss  thee,  but  yet  thou  shalt  have  freedom." 
Shakesp.  :  Tetnpest,  v, 

*  9.  Apparently  =  though. 

"  I  cannot  speak  to  her,  yet  she  urged  conference." 
Shakesp. :  As  rou  Like  It,  I  3. 

10.  At  least ;  if  nothing  else. 

**  If  not  divine,  yet  let  her  be  a  principality." 

Shakesp. :  Two  Gentlemen,  li.  4. 

B.  As  conj, :  Nevertheless,  notwithstand- 
ing, still. 

"  Vet  I  say  unto  you.  That  even  Solomon  .  ,  .  waa 
not  arrayed  like  one  of  theBe."—Matthew  vi.  2E». 

1[  1.  As  yet: 

(1)  Up  to  this  time  ;  before  this. 

"Hast  thou  as  yet  conferred  with  Margery  Jour, 
daiu  i"— Shakesp. :  2  Benry  VI.,  i.  2, 

(2)  Still ;  now  as  formerly. 

"  I  might  as  yet  have  been  a  spreading  flower," 

Sliakesp,:  Complaint,  7B. 

2.  Nor  yet:  Nor  even. 

3.  Not  yet,  yet  not :  Not  up  to  the  present 
time  ;  not  so  soOn  as  now. 

"  His  ijowers  are  yet  not  ready." 

Shakesp. ;  ffenry  V.,  ill.  3. 

4.  Used  in  compounds  in  the  poetic  style 
with  participles  to  denote  continuance  of  the. 
action,  or  state,  or  as  equivalent  to  still :  as, 
yet-loved,  ye£-remembered,  &c. 

*yet-en,  pa.  par.    [Get,  v.] 

yeth'-er,  v.t.  [Prov.  Eng.  yeather  =  &  flexible 
twig.]    To  beat.    (Scotch.) 

yett,  8.    [Gate.]    (Scotch.) 

*yeve,  *  yeven,  v.t.    [Give.] 

*  yev-en,  pa.  par.    [Give.] 

yev'-er-ing,  ye(h'-er-mg»  pr.  pwr.  ft  a. 

[Yether,] 

yevering-beUs,  &  pL 

Bat. .  Pyrola  secunda. 

*  yew  (ew  as  u),  (1),  *  yewe,  s.    [Ewe.] 

yew  (ew  as  ii),  (2),  *  eugh,  *  ew,  *  ewe. 
*yeugli,  "yowe,  *yugh,  s.  &  a.  [a.s. 
iw,  iuu;  cog.  with  Dut.  yf;  Icel.  pr;  O.  H. 
Ger.  iwa;  Ger.  eibe.  Probably  of  Celtic  origin  ; 
cf.  Ir.  iubhar  =  a  yew ;  Gael,  iubhar,  iughar 
=  a  yew-tree,  a  bow  ;  Wei.  yw^  ywen ;  Corn. 
hivin ;  Bret,  ivin,  iviTten,.] 

A.  As  substa/ntive : 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  In  the  same  sense  as  II. 

*  2.  A  bow, 

"  Tubal  with  bis  yew 
And  ready  quiver  did  a  boar  pursue." 

Sylvester  ;  Bandie  Crafts,  490. 

11.  Bot. :  The  genus  Taxus,  spec.  Tuxus  b(tc- 
cata,  under  which  Sir  J.  Hooker  places  its 
six  supposed  species.  An  evergreen  wiih 
spreading  branches,  linear  acute  leaves  iiiuru 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father ;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there ;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  mar£ne ;  go,  p5t, 
or,  wore.  WQlt  work,  who,  son ;  mute,  cub,  ciire,  ^nite,  cur,  rule,  full :  try,  Syrian,   se,  oe  =  e ;  ey  =  a ;  qu  =  kw. 


ye^w— y  moth 
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or  less  falc&te  coricceous  shining  above, 
paler  below,  arranged  in  two  ranks.  Male 
catkins  yellow,  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch 
long  ;  feiiiales  minute  ;  fruit  a  red  mucilagin- 
ous drupe  or  berry  with  green  seed.  It  is  in- 
digenouis  in  most  parts  of  Continental  Europe 
anil  in  the  Himalayas  6,000  to  10,000  feefc 
above  the  sea-level,  being  in  the  last-named 
regions  a  much  loftier  tree  than  in  England. 
The  sap-wood  of  the  yew  is  white,  the 
heart-wood  red,  hard,  close-grained,  and  sus- 
ceiitible  of  a  tine  polish.     It  weighs  fifty-nine 

Sjuntls  to  the  cubic  foot.     It  is  prized  in 
urope  by  cabinet  makers,  and  was  formerly 


Yez'-i-di,  Yez-i-dee,  s.  [Persian,  &c.] 
Compar.  Relig.  {PL):  A  sect  of  religionists 
who,  while  admitting  that  God  is  supreme, 
yet  believe  the  devil  to  be  a  mighty  angel 
deserving  of  worship.  .  Probably  they  were 
originally  Zoroastrians,  whose  faith  became 
partly  modified  by  the  Christians  and  Muham- 
uiadans  with  whom  they  ultimately  came  in 
contact.  They  live  near  the  Euphrates,  and 
were  visited  by  Mr.  t<ayard  in  1841. 

*y-fere,  adv.  [A.S.  gefera=:a.  companion,] 
Together ;  iu  company  or  union. 

"  0  goodly  golden  c>ittyne,  wherewith  j/f^re 
The  vertues  linked  are  in  !ovely  wize." 

Spenser :  F.  ft,,  I.  ix.  1. 

*y-herd.  a.  [Pref.  2/-,  and  Mid.  Bng.  Aer  = 
nair.]    Hairy  ;  covered  with  hair, 

*  y-holde,  pa.  par.    [Hold,  v.] 

yield,  *  yeeld.  *  yelde  (pa.  t.  *  yeld,  *  yelded, 
■^  yelte,  yielded ;  pa.  par.  *  yelded,  yielded^ 
*  yolde,  *yolden,  *yoldun),  v.t.  &  1  [A.S. 
gieldan,  geldan,  giidan.  (pa.  t.  geald,  pi.  guidon, 
pa.  par.  golden) ;  cogn.  with  Dut.  -  gelden ; 
IceL  gjaida  <pa.  t.  gait,  pa.  par.  goldinn): 
Dan.  gielde;  Sw.  gdlla(toT  gdlda)  =  to  be  of 
consequence,  to  be  worth  ;  Ger.  gelten  =  to  be 
worth  (pa.  t.  gait,  pa.  par.  gegolten);  Goth. 
gildan,  iu  compounds  fra-gildan,  iis-gildan  = 
to  pay  back.  From  the  same  root  come  guild 
and  guilt,] 

A.  Transitive: 

*  1.  To  resign,  to  submit,  to  acknowledge, 

"  Gladly,  air,  at  your  bidding 
I  woU  me  peUie  iu  all  thing." 

£om,  of  the  Rote. 

*  2.  To  pay,  to  recompense,  to  reward ;  to 
make  return  to. 

"  The  godB  yield  you  for  't" 

Shakesp. :  Antony  *  Cleopatra,  Iv.  2. 

^  Formerly  the  phrase  God  yield  you!-^ 
God  reward  you  1  was  in  common  use  in  col- 
loquial language,  much  as  we  use  "  God  bless 
you ! "  and  hence  became  corrupted  into 
various  forms,  as,  God  ield  you,  God  ild  you, 
God  dild  you.     [Godild.] 

3.  To  give  in  return  or  by  way  of  recom- 
pense ;  to  produce,  as  a  return  or  reward  for 
labour  expended,  capital  invested,  or  the 
like. 

"  When  thou  tillest  the  ground,  It  shall  not  hence- 
forth yield  unto  thee  her  strength."— benefit  iv.  12. 

*4.  To  bear,  to  bring  forth. 

"  She  was  yielded  there." 

Shakesp.  :  Pericles,  v.  S, 

*  5.  To  give  out ;  to  bear ;  to  furo/^'h  or 
produce  generally. 

"The  wilderness  yieldeth  food  for  them  and  their 
csttlo."— Job  xxlv.  5, 

6.  To  afford,  to  offer,  to  give,  to  present,  to 
supply, 

"  The  eaitfa  can  yield  me  but  a  common  grave." 
Shakesp. :  Sonnet  SL 

7.  To  afford,  to  confer,  to  grant. 
"  Come,  sir,  leave  me  your  snatcfaea,  and  yield  me 

a  direct  answer."— SAaftesp. .'  JUeamre  /or  Measure, 
iv.2. 

8.  To  grant,  to  allow ;  to  admit  the  force, 
justice^  or  truth  of;  to  concede. 

"  I  vield  it  lost,  said  Adam,  and  submit.'* 

JItaton :  P.  L.,  Xl.  B26, 

*  9.  To  deliver,  to  exhibit,  to  declare. 

"  The  reasons  of  our  state  I  cannot  yield." 

Shakesp. :  AU't  Wall,  HI.  1. 

10.  To  emit,  to  give  up. 

"  Graves,  yawn  and  yield  your  dead." 

Shakesp.  :  Much  Ado,  T.  a 

Tf  Hence,  such  phrases  as.  To  yield  up  tTie 
ghost,  To  yield  the  breath  =  to  die. 

"  He  gathered  up  his  feet  Into  the  bed.  and  yielded 
up  the  ghott."— Genesis  xlix.  83. 

11.  To  give  up  as  to  a  superior  power  or 
authority ;  to  quit  or  resign  possession  of,  as 
through  compulsion,  necessity,  or  the  like ; 
to  surrender,  to  relinquish,  to  resign.  (Fre- 
quently with  up.) 

"  Therefore  great  king, 
We  yield  our  town  and  Uvea  to  thy  soft  mercy." 
Shakesp. :  Henry  V.,  Hi.  8. 

B,  Intransitive: 

1,  To  give  way,  as  to  superior  force,  power, 
or  authority ;  to  submit,  as  to  a  conqueror  or 
superior  ;  to  succumb,  to  surrender. 

"  But  Hercules  himself  must  yield  to  odds 
And  many  strokes,  though  with  a  little  axe. 
Hew  down  and  fell  the  hardest-timber'd  oak. 

Shakesp. :  3  Benry  VI.,  ii.  1. 

2,  To  give  place,  as  inferior  in  rank,  quality, 
position,  or  excelleijce. 

"  Let  York  be  regent,  I  will  yield  to  him." 

Shakesp.  :  2  Benry  VI.,  1.  a 

3,  To  give  way  in  a  moral  sense,  as  to  en- 


YEW. 

1.  3Cale  flower;  2.  Female  flower  ;  S.  Stamen; 

4.  Vertical  section  of  fruit. 

much  used  in  England,  as  it  still  is  in  the 
Himalayas,  for  bow-making,  being  very  tough. 
In  some  parts  of  the  Khasia  hills  iu  Nepaul  the 
yew  is  deemed  sacred,  and  its  wood  is  burnt 
as  incense.  In  Tibet  a  viscous  exudation  from 
it,  mixed  with  other  gums,  is  similarly  em- 
ployed. A  red  dye  is  made  from  the  tree  in 
the  Bluitia  country.  Bentley  and  Trimen 
state  that  the  leaves  and  young  branches  in 
all  circumstances  act  as  a  narcotico- acrid 
poison  on  human  beings,  horses,  and  cows ; 
that  the  seed  of  the  fruit  is  poisonous,  but 
that  the  pulp  surrounding  it  is  not  so.  The 
bark  is  used  in  Kunawar  as  a  substitute  foi* 
tea,  or  is  mixed  with  tea-leaves.  The  yew  is 
not  used  medicinally  in  England,  In  India 
its  leaves  and  fruit,  which  somewhat  resemble 
digitalis  in  their  effects,  have  been  employed 
as  a  lithic  in  calculus,  and  as  an  antispasmo- 
dic in  epilepsy  and  convulsions.  There  is  an 
advantage  in  yew  over  digitalis — that  the 
formtT  does  not  accumulate  in  the  system 
like  the  latter.  The  yew  of  the  United  States 
and  Canada  ( T.  canadensis)  is  a  much  humbler 
tree  than  the  species  above  described,  which  is 
occasionally  of  great  size,  an  example  being 
fonnerly  shown  of  56  feet  in  circumference. 
The  Japan  Yew  is  of  another  genus,  Pedocarpus, 
P.  mici/er  is  a  lofty  tree  of  northern  Japan 
and  Nepaul,  whose  seed  yields  a  culinary  oil. 
There  are  other  species  of  Pedocarpus  in  Asia, 
Australia,  Chili,  &c. 

B.  As  adj. :  Pertaining  or  relating  to  yew- 
trees  ;  made  of  the  wood  of  the  yew-tree. 

*  yew-bow,  s.  A  shooting  bow  made  of 
yew,  much  used  formerly  by  English  bowmen. 

yew-brimmle,  s. 

Bot, :  JRosa  canine.    (Britten  dt  Holland.) 
yew-tree,  s.    A  yew  (q.v.). 

"  When  Francis  uttered  to  the  maid 
His  last  words  iu  the  yew-tree  shade." 

H^ordsworth :  White  Doe,  Iv. 

yew  (ew  as  u),  vA.  [Btym.  donbtfuL]  To 
rise,  as  scum  on  the  brine  in  boiling  at  the 
salt-works. 

*yew'-en  (ew  as  u),  a.  [Eng.  y&w  (2),  a. ;  -em.] 

iMade  of  the  wood  of  yew.    [Eughen.] 
•  yex.  5.    [Tex,  v.]    A  hiccough,  a  hiccup. 
"They    do  stay  the  excessive  yex  or  hooket"— P. 
Bollami :  Pliny,  bk.  xxvii.,  ch.  v. 

*yex,  *yeske,  *yesk-en,  *yoac-en, 
*yisk,  *yox-eii.  *yyx-yii,  v.%.    [A.S, 

giscian  =  to  sob,  to  sigh  ;  giosca,  giossa  =  a 
sobbing  ;  cf.  Lat.  hisco,  hiasco  =  to  yawn,  to 
gape ;  O.  H.  Ger.  gien  =  to  yawn  (q.v.).]  To 
Aiccough  or  hiccup. 

"He  ffoxeth,  and  be  speketh  thurgh  the  nose. 
Am  he  were  on  the  quakke,  or  on  the  pose. 

Chaucer  :  C.  T.,  4,160 

Yez-de-glr'-di-an,  a.  [See  def.]  Of  or 
pertaining  to  Ye'zdegird  III.,  who  gave  his 
name  to  an  era,  dating  from  his  accession  to 
the  Persian  throne,  June  16,  a.d.  632. 

b6U.  boj^-  po^t.  j6^1;  cat,  9ell.  chorus,  9hiii.  benph;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a§;  expect.  Xenophon,  exist,   -ing. 
HSiau.  -tian  =  shan.   -tion,  -sion  =  shun ;  -tion,  -gloa  -^  zhiin.   -clous,  -tious,  -sious  =  shiis,   -ble.  -die,  &c.  =  bel,  deL 


treaty,  argument,  a  request,  or  the  hke ;  to 
submit,  to  comply,  to  assent,  not  t<^  oppose. 

"  Tou  ahall  not  say,  I  yield,  being  silent." 

Shakesp. :  Cymbeline.  il.  8. 

4,  To  give  a  return  or  produce  ;  to  bear 
fruit,  or  the  like. 

"  The  crop  ie  variable,  nud  does  not  yield  mt  all  well, 
accordiug  to  the  gunutlty  of  struw,  which  is  unusu' 
ally  inTge."— Field,  Oct.  3,  1885. 

yield.  *  yeeld,  s.  [Yikld,  v.]  That  which  is 
yielded  or  produced  ;  amount  yielded ;  pro- 
duct, return  ;  applied  especially  to  products 
resulting  from  growth  or  cultivation. 

"  Constautly 
A  goodly  yeeld  of  fruit  doth  bring."       Bacon  :  P$.  i. 

*  yield'-a-ble-ness.  s.  [Eng.  yield;  -dble, 
-ness.]    A  disposition  to  yield  or  comply. 

"  Tbe  fourth  disposition  for  peace— an  yieldablenets 
upou  sight  of  clearer  tratiia.  ~Bp.  Ball:  The  Peace' 
maker,  |  13. 

*yield'-anoe.  *yeeld-anoe,  s.  {Eng. 
yield,  v. ;  -ance.] 

1.  The  act  of  yielding  or  producing. 

"  How  should  the  corn,  wine,  oil,  be  had  without 
the  yieldance  of  tbe  earth?" — Bp.  Ball:  Seasonable 
Sermons. 

2.  The  act  of  conceding,  granting,  or  allow* 
ing. 

"  One  or  both  of  these  must  of  necessity  be  im- 
plied in  B\xoh  a, yieldance."^ South:  Sermons,  vol,  v., 
aer.  12. 

yield'-er,  *  yeeld-er,  s.     [Eng.  yield,  v. ; 
-er,]    One  who  yields,  submits,  or  gives  way. 
"  I  was  not  liom  a  yielder,  thou  proud  Scot." 

ahakesp. ;  1  Benry  IV.,  V.  8. 

yleld'-ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.    [Yield,  v.] 

A.  As  pr.  par. :  (See  the  verb). 

B.  As  adj. :  Ready  or  inclined  to  submit, 
comply,  yield,  or  give  way  ;  pliable,  soft, 
compliant. 


C.  As  subst. :  The  act  of  one  who  or  that 
which  yields  ;  production,  produce,  compli- 
ance, assent. 

"  Immaculate  and  spotless  is  my  mind  ; 
That  was  not  forc'd  ;  but  uever  was  incliu'd 
To  accessory  yieldings." 

ShaAesp. :  Rape  of  Lucrece,  1,658. 

*  yield'-in^-lj^,  adv.  [Eng.  yielding;  -ly.'\ 
In  a  yieldmg  manner ;  with  compliance,  or 
assent. 

*  yield'-ing-ness,  s.  [Eng.  yielding ;  -Tiess.l 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  yielding ;  dis- 
position to  yield,  comply,  or  assent. 

"  The  shallowness  of  the  socket  at  the  shoulder,  and 
the  yieldingness  of  the  cartUaginouB  substanoe."— 
Paiey  :  Natural  Theology,  ch,  viil. 

*  Srleld'-less,  a.  [Eng.  yield;  -lea.\  Un- 
yielding, dauntless. 

"  She  should  have  held  the  battle  to  the  last, 
Undaunted,  yieldless,  firm,  and  died  or  conqun'd." 
Rowe:  myUM,  ilL 

jrill,  ».    [Ale.]    (Scotch.) 

yin,  0.  or  a.    [One.]    (Scotch,'^ 

3^ce.  adv.    [Once.]    (ScofcA.) 

ylrd,  s.    [Earth.]    (ScofcA.) 

ylrk,  v.t.  &  i.    [Tebk,  V,] 

-yl,  'fl,  suff.  [Gr.  vkri  (huW)  =  matter,  u  ft 
principle  of  being,] 

CAem.  .*  A  suffix  used  by  Liebig  and  Wohler 
to  denote  derivation  tcora.  Thus,  from  ben- 
zoin is  deiived  ben^2 ;  from  ether,  eth^i,  &c. 

y  leV-el,  s.  [Eng.  y,  from  the  shape  of  tlie 
supports,  and  level,  s.]    [Wve.) 

Surv. :  An  instrument  for  measuring  dis- 
tance and  altitude.    (SvmmKynds.) 

*  y-liohe.  *  y-like,  a.  &  adv.  tA.S.  ff«Zic  = 
like,  gelice  =  alike.] 

jL  As  adj. :  Like  resembling,  equal 
B.  As  adv. :  Alike,  equally. 

*  ylke.  a.  or  pron.    [A.S.  ylc,  Me.] 

1.  That,  the  same.    [Ilk.] 

2.  Each. 

y  moth.  a.  [The  letter  y,  and  Eng.  motK] 
Entom, :  Various  species  of  the  genus  Plu- 
sia  (q.v,).  They  are  so  called  because  they 
have  on  each  of  their  winga  a  mark  like  a 
capital  Y.  The  Plain  Golden  T  is  Plusia 
iota,  its  fore  wings  are  rosy  gray ;  the  Beauti- 
ful Golden  Y  is  P.  pulchrlTia;  the  fore  wings 
are  purplish  gray ;  tbe  Silver  Y,  P.  gamma. 
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called  also  the  Gamma  Moth,  has  the  fore 
wings  violet  gray,  clouded  with  dark  gray. 
It  is  abundant  everywhere,  the  caterpillar 
feeding  on  various  low  plants.  The  Scfirce 
Silver  Y,  P.  iTUerrogationis^  has  the  fore 
wings  bluish  giay. 

•  ympt,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [Imp,  v.] 

•  y-nough,  *  y-now,  adv.    [Enough.] 

•  yoate,  v.t.    [Yote.] 

•yoch-el,  «.    [Yokel.] 

■  yode,  *  yod,  pret.  of  v.  [A.S.  eode  =  went, 
pi.  eodon.]    [Yede.]    Went. 

"  Well  weened  he  tbat  fairest  Florimell 
It  waa  with  whom  iu  company  hevpde." 

^jemer :  F.  §.,111.  viii.  19. 

yo'-del,  yo'-dle,  v.t.  or  i.  [Ger.  Swiss.]  -  To 
sing  or  utter  a  sound,  peculiar  to  the  Swiss 
and  Tyrolese  mountaineers,  by  suddenly 
changing  from  the  natural  voice  to  the  fel- 
setto. 

"  The  yodellat  began  to  play  once  more,  and  con- 
tinued to  yodel  until  the  thunder  died  away  in  the 
distance."— /)e(rott  Free  Press,  Nov.  7, 1B85. 

yo'-del,  yo'-dle,  *.  [Yodel,  v.]  A  sound  or 
tune"  peculiar  to  the  Swiss  and  Tyrolese 
mountaineers. 

"  The  yfxieliat  was  one  of  those  fellowa  who  doesn't 
know  enough  to  Ret  in  out  of  the  wet— he  yodeled  his 
plaintive  yodel  rlglit  along." — Detroit  Free  Press,  Nov. 
7,  1885. 

yo'-del-ist,  s.  [Eng.  yodel,  v. ;  -ist.  ]  One 
who  yodels.    (See  extract  under  Yodel,  s.) 

V6'-ga,  s.  [Sans.  =  union,  fitness,  spiritual 
abstraction.] 

Hindoo  Philos. :  One  of  the  six  Darsanas, 
ie.,  schools  or  systems  of  Brahmanical  Philo- 
sophy, that  of  Patanjali,  the  essence  of  which 
is  meditation.  It  believes  in  a  primordial 
Boul  which  has  had  existence  from  an  earlier 
period  than  primeval  matter,  and  holds  that 
from  the  two  arose  the  spirit  of  life  (Maha- 
natma).  Theoretically  at  least,  its  devotees 
can  acquire  even  in  this  world  entire  command 
over  elementary  matter  by  certain  ascetic 
practices,  such  as  long  continued  suppression 
of  the  respiration,  inhaling  and  exhaling  the 
breath  in  a  particular  manner,  sitting  in 
eighty-four  attitudes,  fixing  the  eyes  on  the 
tip  of  the  nose,  and  endeavouring,  by  the 
force  of  mental  abstraction,  to  unite  them- 
selves with  the  vital  spirit  which  pervades  all 
nature  and  is  identical  with  Siva.  When  this 
mystic  union  is  effected,  the  Yogi  can  make 
himself  lighter  than  the  lightest,  or  heavier 
than  the  heaviest  substance,  or  as  small  or  as 
large  as  he  pleases ;  he  can  traverse  all  space, 
can  become  invisible,  can  equally  know  the 
past,  the  present,  and  the  future,  and  can 
animate  any  dead  body  by  transferring  to  it 
his  own  spirit ;  finally  he  becomes  united 
with  Siva,  and  is  exempt  from  the  necessity  of 
undergoing  further  transmigrations.     [Yoai.] 

yo'-gi,  yo'-gin,  s.  fSans.,  &c.,  from  Yoga 
(q.v.).] 

Brahmanism  {PI. ) ;  The  Yogis  are  a  Saiva- 
vite  sect,  founded  by  Goraknatha.  They 
profess  to  be  descendants  of  men  who,  by  the 
practice  of  Yoga  (q.v.),  obtained  power  of 
effecting  supernatural  results.  They  go  about 
India  as  fortune-tellers  and  conjurers.  They 
have  a  temple  at  Gorakhpore,  and  traces  of 
the  order  exist  at  Peshawur. 

yd -ick,  yd -icks,  s.  [From  the  sound  made.] 

An  old  hunting  cry. 

yo'-iclE,  v.t.  [YoiCK,  s.]  To  cheer  or  urge  on 
with  a  yoick. 

"  Hounds  were  barely  yoicked  into  it  at  one  side 
when  a  fox  was  tallied  away."— /"teW,  Jan.  23, 1886. 

yo'-jan,  s  [Sansc.  yqjana,  from  yuj  =  to 
join!"]  In  Hindustan,  a  measure  of  distance 
varying  in  diflferent  places  from  four  to  ten 
miles,  but  generally  reckoned  as  equivalent 
to  five  miles. 

yoke,  *  yocke,  *  yok,  s.  [A.S.  geoc,  gioc, 
ioc  =  a,  yoke;  cc^.  with  Dut.juk;  Icel.  ok; 
Dan.  aag;  Sw.  ok;  Goth,  juk ;  0.  H.  Ger. 
j67i ;  Ger.  joch ;  WeL  ian ;  Lat.  jiigum ; 
(whence  Ital.  giogo;  Sp.  yogo;  Fr.  joug); 
Russ.  igo;  Lith.  jungas  ;  Gr.  ^vyov  (zugon); 
Sansc.  yuga  =  a  yoke,  pair,  couple  ;  from  the 
same  root  as  Lat.  jungo  =  to  join  ;  Gr.  ^evyny- 
Mi  (zeugnumi)  =  Eng.  join  (q.v.),] 

I,  OrdiTiary  Language : 

1.  IMerally  : 

(1)  A  bar  which  connects  two  of  a  kind. 


usually  ;  as,  the  ox-yoke^  fastened  by  bows  on 
the  necks  of  a  pair  of  oxen,  or  by  thongs  to 
the  horns  or  foreheads  of  the  oxen  in  some 
countries.  An  old  contrivance  by  which 
pairs  of  draught  animals,  especially  oxen, 
were  fastened  together.  It  generally  consists 
of  a  piece  of  timber  hollowed  or  made  curving 
near  each  end,  and  fitted  with  bows  for  re- 
ceiving the  necks  of  the  oxen,  by  which 
means  two  are  connected  for  drawing.  From 
a  ring  or  hook  in  the  bow  a  chain  extends  to 
the  thing  to  be  drawn,  or  to  the  yoke  of 
another  pair  of  oxen  behind. 


(2)  Hence  applied  to  anything  resembling  a 
yoke :  as — 

(a)  The  neck-yoke,  by  which  the  fore  end 
of  the  tongue  is  suspended  from  the  hames  or 
collars  of  a  span  of  horses. 

(6)  A  frame  to  fit  the  shoulders  and  neck 
of  a  person,  and  support  a  couple  of  buckets 
suspended  from  the  ends  of  the  yoke. 

(c)  A  cross-bar  or  curved  piece  from  which 
a  bell  is  suspended  for  ringing  it. 

(d)  Devices  to  be  attached  to  breachy 
animals,  to  prevent  their  crawling  or  break- 
ing through  or  jumping  over  fences,  are  some- 
times called  yokes. 

(e)  A  branching  coupling  section,  connect- 
ing two  pipes  with  a  single  one,  as  the  hot 
and  cold  water  pipes,  with  a  single  pipe  for  a 
shower-bath. 

(/)  A  head-frame  of  a  grain-elevator,  where 
the  belt  passes  over  the  upper  drum  and  its 
cups  discharge  into  the  descending  chute. 

ig)  A  form  of  carriage  clip  which  straddles 
the  parts,  and  is  tightened  by  nuts  beneath 
the  plate. 

(3)  Something  which  couples,  connects,  or 
binds  together ;  a  bond,  a  link,  a  tie. 

"  WhoBe  aonls  do  bear  an  equal  yoke  of  love." 

Shakesp. :  Merchant  of  Venice,  iii.  'i. 

(4)  A  pair  of  diaught  animals,  especially 
oxen,  yoked  together. 

"A  half  avre  of  land,  which  &  yoke  of  oxen  might 
plougli."— 1  Samuel  xiv.  14. 

(5)  As  much  land  as  might  be  ploughed  by 
a  yoke  of  oxen  in  a  day ;  hence,  as  muoh 
work  generally  as  is  done  at  a  stretch  ;  also, 
a  portion  of  the  working-day,  as  from  meal- 
time to  meal-time,  during  which  work  is  un- 
interruptedly carried  on. 

(6)  Two  upright  spears  with  a  third  crossing 
them  at  the  top  for  vanquished  enemies  to 
pass  under.  In  B.C.  328  the  Saninites  are  said 
to  have  compelled  the  Romans  literally  to  pass 
under  such  a  yoke  as  a  badge  of  servitude. 
The  Romans,  having  afterwai'ds  vanquished 
them,  treated  them  similarly,  b.c.  307  and  294. 

2.  Fig. :  Used  as  an  emblem  of  servitude, 
slavery,  and  sometimes  of  sufferance  or  sub- 
mission generally, 

"  Take  ye  me  my  yok  on  you,  and  leme  ye  ol  me."— 
Wycliffe :  Matthew  xi. 

IX.  Naut. :  A  bar  attached  to  the  rudder- 
head  and  projecting  in  each  direction  side- 
ways ;  to  its  ends  are  attached  the  steering- 
ropes  or  yoke-lines,  which  are  handled  by  the 
coxswain  or  steersman,  or  pass  to  the  drum 
on  the  axis  of  the  steering-wheel.  The  yoke 
is  principally  used  in  rowing-boats. 

yoke-arbor,    «. 

Mach. :  A  form  of  double  journal-box  for 
pulley- spindles,  in  which  a  curved  branch 
extending  from  one  bearing  to  the  other  on 
each  side  of  the  pulley  serves  to  protect  the 
belt  from  being  chafed  or  otherwise  injured. 

yoke-elm,  s. 

JBot. :  The  Hornbeam,  Carpinus  Betulus. 
So  called  because  yokes  are  made  of  the  wood. 

'"yoke-fellow,  s.  One  associated  with 
another  in  labour,  a  task,  undertaking,  or  the 
like ;  one  connected  with  another  by  some 
tie  or  bond ;  a  companion,  an  associate,  a 
mate,  a  partner. 


yoke-line,  yoke-rope,  s.  [Yoke,  s.,  II.] 
*  yoke-mate,  s.    A  yoke-fellow  (q.v.). 

"  Before  Toulon  thy  yoke^mate  lies, 
Where  all  the  live-long  night  he  sighs." 

Stepney.    (Todd.) 

yolLe,  *yoak,  *yok-eu,  v.t.  &  i.    [Yoke,  s.] 
A.  Transitive : 

I.  Lit.  :    To  join  in  a  yoke ;  to  unite  by  a 
yoke ;  to  put  a  yoke  on. 


II.  Figuratively: 

1.  To  couple  ;  to  join  together. 

"  Cassius,  you  are  yoked  with  a  lamb." 

Shakesp. :  Julius  Catar,  iv.  8. 

*  2.  To  enslave ;  to  bring  into  bondage  or 

servitude. 

"  These  are  the  arms 
With  which  he  ffoketh  your  rebellious  ueckB." 

Shakeap. :  Benry  V.,  It.  S. 

*  3.  To  oppress. 

"  Then  were  they  yoak'd  with  garrisoQB,'  and  tha 
(>laces  consecrate  to  their  bloodie  supersiitloua  de- 
atroVd."— Milton  :  Hist,  of  England,  bk.  IL 

*  4;.  To  restrain,  to  confine. 

"  The  words  and  promises  that  yoke 
The  conqueror,  are  quickly  broke." 

Butler:  HudAbraa.    {Todd.) 

*  B.  Intrans. :  To  join  ;  to  be  coupled ;  to 
unite. 

"  Tis  a  proper  calling, 
And  well  beseems  her  years;  who  would  she  yokevltliV 
Beaum.  &  Flet. :  Rule  a  Wife  and  have  a  Wift,  i. 

yoke'-age  (age  as  ig),  s.    [Rokeaoe.] 

yok'-el,  s.     [Mid,  Eng.  goke  =  a  fool.     (C!f. 

Icel.'  gaukr  =  a  cuckoo  ;  Low  Scotch  gowk= 
a  cuckoo,  a  fool.)  Skeat  thinks  that  yokel 
represents  an  unrecorded  A.S.  geacol=. 
cuckoo-like,  foolish,  from  geac  =  a  cuckoo.] 
A  rustic,  a  countryman  ;  a  country  lout  or 
bumpkin. 

"  Thou  art  uot  altogether  the  clumsy  yokel  and  the 
clod  I  took  thee  for." — Blackmore :  Lorna  Doone, 
oh.  x1. 

1"  Also  used  adjectively  =  booriah,  loutish, 
rustic. 

yoke'-let,  s.  [Eng.  yoke,  s. ;  dirain.  suff.  -let, 
from  ite  being  worked  by  a  single  yoke  of 
oxen,]    A  small  farm.    {Prov.) 

yok'-ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.     [Yoke,  v.] 

A.  &  B.  .<45  pr.  par.  £  particip.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 
C.  As  substantive : 
I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  The  act  of  putting  a  yoke  on ;  the  act  of 
joining  or  uniting  with  a  yoke. 

2.  As  much  work  as  is  done  by  draught 
aninials  at  one  time,  whether  it  be  by  cart  or 
plough  ;  hence,  generally,  as  much  work  as 
is  done  at  a  stretch.    (Scotch.) 

II.  Mining  (PI.) :  Pieces  of  wood  used  for 
designating  possession. 

yok'-siin,  s.    [Etym.  doubtful.] 

Bot. :  Arundinaria  Hookeriana. 

*ydk'-^,  a.  [Eng.  ydkie),  a. ;  -y.]  Of  or  per- 
taining to  a  yoke. 

"Their  manes  .  .  .  fell  through  the  ;/oftff  sphere." 
Chapman  ;  HoTner ;  Iliad  xvii  882. 

*yold,  *yolden,  pret.  &  pa.  par.  of  A 
[Yield,  v,] 

yolk  {I  silent),  yelk,  *  yelke,  *yolke,  c 

[A.S.   geoleca,   gioleca  =  the  yolk;    lit.  =  tin 
yellow  part,  from  geolu  =  yellow  (q.v.).] 
I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  The  yellow  part  of  an  egg.    [Eoo,  s.] 

"  She  layes  her  breasts  out  too,  lik«  to  poch'd  eggi 
Tbat  had  the  yelks  suckt  out." 

Beaum.  &  Flet. :  Wife  for  a  Month,  ii 

2.  The  unctuous  secretion  from  the  skin  of 
sheep  which  renders  the  pile  soft  and  pliable. 

II.  Anat.  £  Bot. :  Vitellus  (q.v.). 
yolk-bag,  f  yolk-sac,  s. 

Compar.  Anat. :  The  sac  or  membranous  bag 
which  contains  the  yolk  or  vitellus.  It  is  an 
organised  and  vascular  covering,  formed  by 
the  extension  of  the  layers  of  the  blastoderm 
over  the  surface  of  the  yolk  within  the  ori- 
ginal vitelline  membrane.  In  man,  it  is  called 
the  umbilical  vesicle,  and  consists  originally 
of  all  the  layers  of  the  blastoderm.  In  fishes 
and  amphibia  these  are  retained  during  the 
whole  existence  of  the  animal.    (Quain.) 

yon,  *  yeon,  a.  &  adv.  [A.S.  geon  =  yon  ; 
cogn.  with  Icel.  enn  ;  Goth,  jains  —  yon, 
that ;  M.  H.  Ger.  gener  =  yon,  that ;  *Ger. 
3ener.'\ 

A,  As  adj.:  That,  those  yonder;  referring 
to  an  object  or  objects  at  a  distance,  but 
within  view.  (Now  chiefly  used  in  the  poetic 
style.) 

"  To  reform 
Ton  flowery  arbors,  yonder  alleys  green." 

Miiton  :  P.  L.,  iv.  626. 

B.  As  adv. :  In  or  at  that  (more  or  less) 
distant  place ;  yonder. 

"  Tmi,  methinka  ha  stands." 

SiMkesp. :  IHchard  II..  ill.  a 


late,  ^t,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pJt,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  p5t» 
or,  wore,  wglt,  work,  who,  son;  mnto^  cub,  ciire,  ^nite,  cur,  rule,  full;  try,  Syrian.    «s,  oe  =  e;  ey  =  a;  qu  =  kw. 
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■•ySnd,  adv,  &  a.  [A,S,  geond  (adv.  &  prep.) : 
Goth,  jaind  =  there  (adv.).]     [Beyond.] 

A.  adv. :  Yonder ;  over  there. 

"  yond  'a  that  same  ku&ve."—Shakesp. :  AlVs  WeU, 

B.  As  adj. :  Over  there  ;  yonder. 

"  Do  not  marry  me  to  j/ond  tooV—Shakesp. :  Merrv 
Wiom,  111.  4.  f  u 

•  yond,  o.  [Etyin.  doubtful ;  proh.  connected 
with  i/o;id,  adv.,  in  the  sense  of  through,  ex- 
travagant, or  the  like.J    Mad,  furious. 

"  Florimel  fled  from  that  monster  yond' 

Spenser:  F.  Q.,  III.  vii.  2G. 

yond'-er,  a.  &  adv.  [From  yond;  cf.  Goth. 
jaiudre  =  there,  yonder.] 

A.  As  adj.  :  Being  ata  distance,  but  within 
view,  or  as  conceived  witliin  view ;  that  or 
those,  referring  to  persons  or  things  within 
view  ;  yon. 

"  Which  if  ye  please,  to  yonder  castle  turiie  yonr  gate." 
Speiiser:  F.  Q.,  111.  viii.  51. 

B.  As  adv.  :  At  or  in  tliat  (more  or  less 
distant)  place ;  over  there  ;  yon. 

"  Vrmder  is  the  same. 
In  which  my  lord  my  Heye  doth  luckless  lie, 
Thrall  to  the  giaut's  hateful  tyrainiie." 

Spenser:  F.  Q..  I.  viil.  2, 

7  =  young, 


•ypng-hede,  s.     [Mid.  Eng. 
arid  Aerfe  =  head.]    Youth. 


[Mid.  Eiig.  i/OTOj;  =  youth  ;  -/A,] 

*'  The  luflty  yongth  of  mail's  might." 

Gower :  C.  A.,  v\. 

yo'-ni,  s.  [Sans.,  Mahratta,  &c.  =  the  vulva, 
the  uterus,  origin.] 

Brahmanism :  The  female  power  in  nature, 
represented  by  an  oval,  also  called  yoni.  The 
Supreme  Being,  wishing  to  eoninieiice  crea- 
tion, divided  himself  into  two  parts,  one 
Brahma  (q.v.)  and  the  other  Nature ;  froni  the 
former  all  males,  fiom  the  latter  all  females 
originated.  But  the  female  is  regarded  as 
the  real  force  in  natuie,  and  that  most  de- 
serving of  worship.     [Sakta.] 

*y6n'-ker,  a.    [Younker.] 

yont,  adv.     [Yond.]    (Scotch.) 

yook,  yeuk,  v.t.    [Yuck,  v.} 

yook,  yeuk,  s.    [Yuck,  s.] 

*  yodp,  s.  [Onomatopoetic]  A  word  expres- 
sive of  a  hiccuping  or  sobbing  sound.  (Thack- 
eray.] 

yore,  adv.  [A.S.  gedra  =  formerly ;  orig.  gen. 
pi,  of  gedr  =  a  year.]  In  time  long  past;  long 
since ;  in  old  time.  (Now  only  used  in  the 
phrase  '  of  yore '  =  of  old  time  =  long  ago.) 

"  If  better  he  perforinetl  in  days  of  yore." 

Rowe:  Love  for  Love.    (Epilogue.) 

Vore'-dale,  s.    [See  def.] 

Geog. :  A  dale  or  valley,  between  Askrigg 
and  Middleham,  Yorkshire,  through  which 
the  river  Ure  runs. 

Yoredale-series  or  beds,  s.  vl. 

Geol. :  The  name  given  by  Pliillips  to  a 
series  of  beds  in  Yorkshire,  of  Mountain  Lime- 
stone age.  He  divided  them  into  (1)  an  Upper 
Limestone  belt,  consisting  of  alteniiitions  of 
limestone,  often  cherty,  with  sandstones, 
shales,  and  coal-seams,  thickness,  80  to  300 
feet;  and  (2)  Flagstone  si^ries,  consisting  of 
alternations  of  flagstones,  grity,  shales,  coal- 
seams,  and  a  few  beds  of  limestone,  thick- 
ness, 250  to  400  feet. 

york,  v.t.  or  i.  [Yorker.]  In  cricket,  to  bowl 
with  a  yoiker  (q.v.). 

york'-er    s.    [Prob.  from  its  being  first  used 

by  a  Yorkshire  player.]    In  cricket,  a  ball 

bowled  so  as  to  pit(;h  very  close  up  to  the  bat. 

"...  was  clean  bowled  in  playing  late  at  a  yorJeer." 

—Daily  Telegraph,  July  1,  1885. 

York'-ist,  s.     [Eng.  York;  -isL] 

Eng.  Hist.  (PI):  The  adherents  of  Edward, 
Duke  of  York,  afterwards  Edward  TV.,  King 
of  England.  Their  emblem  was  a  white  rose. 
[Rose,  s.,  1(2).] 

York'-shire,  s.  [See  def.]  A  county  in  the 
North  of  England, 

Yorkshire-flags,  s.  pi  Building  flags, 
of  Carboniferous  age,  brought  (or  buiklitjg 
purposes  from  Halifax,  Bradford,  and  Roch- 
dale. They  readily  absoib  water,  and  are  apt 
to  flake  when  placed  in  damp  situations. 


Yorkshire-fog,  Yorkshire-Whites,  3. 

Bot.  :  Holcus  lanatus. 

Yorkshire-pit,  s.  A  peculiar  kind  of 
stone  used  for  polishing  marble,  as  also  en- 
gravers' copper  plates. 

Yorkshire-pudding,  s.  A  batter-pud- 
ding baked  under  meat. 

Yorkshire-sanicle,  s. 

Bot:  Pinguicnla  vulgaris,  common  in  York- 
shire. So  named  because  called  Sanicula  by 
Bauhin,  who  believed  it  to  have  healing  pro- 
perties. 

yor'-nut,  s.    [Dan.  jordnod  =  the  earthnut.] 
Bot. :   Bunium  flexuosiim.    Called  also  Ar- 
nut,  Yarnut,  and  Yernut.  -[EAitTHNUxs,  2.  (2).] 

yote,  yoat,  v.t.  [A.S.  ge6tan  =  to  pour ;  cogn. 
with  Goth,  giutan;  Ger.  giessen  =  to  poxir.] 
To  water  ;  to  pour  water  on.     (Prov.) 

you,  pron.  [A.S.  e6w,  dat.  &  accus  of  ge  =  ye 
(q.v.).]  The  nominative  and  objective  of /ftow. 
Although  it  is  strictly  applicable  only  to  two 
or  more  persons,  it  has  long  been  commonly 
used  in  addressing  a  single  person,  instead  of 
thou  or  theCy  but  properly  with  a  plural  con- 
struction, as  you  are,  yo^l  were.  It  was  for- 
merly used  even  by  good  writers  with  a  sin- 
gular verb,  as  you  was,  but  this  is  now  con- 
sidered incorrect  and  vulgar.  It  is  frequently 
used  reflexively  for  yourself. 

"  Put  you  in  your  beat  array." 

ahakesp.  :  As  i'ou.  Like  It,  v.  2. 

It  is  also  used  expletively  or  superfluously  : 

(1)  In  easy,  colloquial  or  idiomatic  phrase- 
ology as  a  kind  of  dative. 

"  I  will  roar  you  as  gently  as  a  SHcking  dove." — 
Shakesp. :  Midsummer's  Night's  Dream,  i,  2. 

(2)  Emphatically,  sportively,  or  reproach- 
fully, before  a  vocative. 

"  You  madcap."  Sliakesp.  :  Two  Gentlemen,  ii.  5. 

(3)  When  7/ow  is  used  both  before  and  after 
a  vocative,  there  is  an  increase  of  playfulness, 
reproachfulness,  tenderness,  or  vituperative 
force. 

"  Fou  minion,  youl' 

Shakesp. :  Comedy  qf  Errors,  iv.  4. 

%  Yo^i  is  also  used  indefinitely,  in  the  same 
manner  as  we  or  they,  for  anyone,  people 
generally ;  and  is  thus  equivalent  to  the  Fr. 
on,  Eng,  one. 

"  In  these  times  you  sta^d  ou  distance." — Shakesp.  : 
Merry  Wives,  ii.  L 


you. 


[YU.] 


young,  *  yong,  *  yonge,  *  yoong, 
*younge,  *  yung,  a.  &  s.  [A.S.  geong, 
giung,  iung,  geiig,  ging  ;  cogn.  with  But.  jong; 
Icel.  ungv,  jiingv ;  Dan.  &  Sw.  ung ;  O.  H. 
Ger.  ju)ic ;  Ger.  Jung ;  Goth,  jug gs  (for  j^mgs)  ; 
Wei.  ieuanc;  Lat.  juvencus,  juvenis ;  Sansc. 
yuvaii.] 

A.  As  adjective : 

1.  Being  in  the  first  or  early  stage  of  life  ; 
not  long  born  ;  not  having  arrived  at  maturity 
or  full  age;  not  old  (said  of  animals),  as  a 
young  man,  a  young  horse,  &c. 

2.  Being  in  the  first  or  early  stage  of 
growth. 

"  All  trees  that  bear  must  have  an  oily  fruit ;  and 
young  trees  have  a  more  watery  juice,  and  less  con- 
cocted."— Bacon. 

3.  Being  in  the  first  or  early  stage  of 
existence  generally  ;  not  yet  far  advanced,  of 
long  duration,  or  of  full  development. 

"  His  years  but  poung." 

Hhfikt-hf).  :  Two  Oentlemen,  il.  i. 

4.  Pertaining  or  relating  to  youth  ;  spent  or 
passed  during  youth  ;  youthful. 

"  Thy  young  days." 
Shakesp.  '  Love's  Labour's  Lost,  i.  2. 

5.  Having  the  appearance  and  fieshness  or 
vigour  of  youth  ;  youthful  in  appearance  or 
feeling  ;  vigorous;  fresh. 

6.  Plaving  little  experience ;  ignorant,  raw, 
green,  inexperienced. 

"  We  arc  yet  but  young  indeed, " 

Hhakesp. :  Macbeth,  iii.  4. 

B.  As  suhst.  :  The  offspring  of  an  animal 
collectively. 

"  'Tis  observable  in  the  other,  that  creatures  less 
useful,  or  by  their  voracity  pernicious,  have  coniHuiily 
fewer   you)ig."—Deiham :    Pliys'ico-Theology,   bk.   Iv,, 
ch.  X. 
*|f  (1)  With  young  :  Pregnant ;  gravid. 

"  So  many  days  my  ewes  h;tve  been  lo'i'h  young." 
Shakes/i,  .   'i  Jlenri/  VI.,  ii.  6. 

(2)  Young  Men's  Christ ian  Assoclutlon  : 
Societies:  An   Association,    inaugurated    in 


London,  June  6,  1S44,  the  founder  being  Mr. 
George  Williams.  It  had  for  its  original  object 
■the  holding  of  religious  meetings  in  hnnses 
of  business  in  the  centre  of  London.  Many 
similar  associations  spnnging  up  and  becom- 
ing affiliated  togetlier,  a  General  Conference  of 
Delegates  from  t)ie  Associations  ofEuropeand 
America  was  held  in  Paris  in  August;  1855, 
and  the  following  Basis  of  Alliance  was  agreed 
to:— 

"  The  Young  Men's  Christian  Associations  seek 
to  unite  tlione  young  men  who  regnrdiiig  the  Lord 
Jeans  Christ  !ih  tlieir  God  and  SiLviour,  arcording  to 
the  Huly  ticrintures,  desire  to  be  His  discl|iles  in  ineir 
doctrine  and  in  tliuir  life,  and  to  .'iMHuciati'  LliL'trellurts 
for  the  extension  of  liia  kingdom  among  j  oung  uieD." 

No  antagonism  is  intended  towards  the 
churches  ;  on  the  contrary,  tliese  a.s^dciatious 

"  consider  it  alike  their  privilege  and  tlieir  duty  to 
lead  yoong  men  into  tlie  lellownTiiii  of  the  Uhurchea, 
and  under  tJie  iiiHueiiue  of  the  L'hristiau  ministry." 

This  A'ssociation  soon  mode  its  way  to  tlio 
United  Statea,  and  in  1851  branches  were 
established  in  New  York,  Philaiielphia,  and 
Boston.  It  has  since  progiee-ed  gieally  in 
this  country,  anil  possesses  large  and  fine 
buildings  in  Philadelphia,  New  Yorli,  Brooklyn, 
&c.,  in  which  are  gymnasiums,  libraries,  read- 
ing and  lecture  rooms,  and  every  requisite  to 
make  them  centres  of  Christian  influence. 
There  was  said  to  he,  in  1888,  3,785  associations 
in  existence,  with  267,052  members.  Of  these, 
1,240  associations,  with  152,721  members,  were  in 
the  United  States;  605  associations,  with  51,-518 
membere,  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  ;  and  673 
associations,  with  35,752  members,  in  Germany. 
(3)  Young  Women's  Christian  Association  : 
Societies :  A  society  designed  to  afford  to 
young  women  benefits  similar  to  those  con- 
ferred on  the  other  sex  by  the  Young  Men's 
Christian  Association.  It  was  founded  in 
1857  by  the  Dowager  Lady  Kinnaird,  and  has 
extended  to  the  United  States.  It  has  a  con- 
siderable membership. 

Young  England,  s. 

Eng.  Hist.  :  A  small  party  of  young  aristo- 
crats, of  fashionable  tastes,  who,  during  the 
early  manhood  of  Mr.  Disraeli  (afterwards 
Lord  Beaconsfield),  sought  to  model  England 
according  to  their  Conservative  views.  It 
soon  passed  away,  and  the  name  fell  into 
disuse. 

*  young-eyed,  a.  Having  the  fresh  look 
of  youth. 

"  In  hia  motion  like  aii  angel  sings, 
Still  quiring  to  the  youmj-eyud  cherabliu,'* 
Shakesp. :  Merchant  of  Venice,  v. 


young-fustic. 


[Fustic,  2.] 


^-er,  s.     [Eng.  young;  -er.]    A  young- 
ling ;  a  younker. 

yoiing'-ish,  a.  [Eng.  young ;  -ish.]  Somewhat 
young;  rather  young. 

"  She  let  her  second  room  to  a  very  genteel  youngiih 
man."— ra^er. 

yoiihg'-ite,  s.     [After  John  Young,  of  Glas- 
gow ;  suff.  -i/e(MtJi.).] 

Min.  :  A  coarsely  crystalline  mineral,  appa- 
rently homogeneous.  Hardness,  6-0  ;  lustre, 
metallic.  Compos.  :  a  simple  sulphide  of 
lead  and  zinc,  with  varying  amounts  of  iron 
and  manganese.  Dana  points  out  that  this  ia 
"  beyond  question  a  mechanical  mixture." 

young'-Ung,  *  yong-lyng,  s.  &  a.     [Eng. 

young ;  -ling.] 

A,  As  subst. :  An  animal  in  the  first  or  early 
stage  of  life  ;  a  young  person  ;  a  youngster. 

"  A  lovely  yount/lii-tg,  white  as  foam." 

i'r  uvdsworth:   \V hite  Doe,  vii. 

B.  As  adj. :  Young ;  youthful. 

"  The  mountain  raven's  youngling  brood." 

lyarUswortli :  2'he  Idle  Hhepherd  Bays, 

•  young" -ly,  *yong-ly,  «.  &  adv.     [Eng. 

young;  -ly.] 

A,  As  adj.  :  Young ;  youthful. 

"  Bei'dles,  with  a  yongly  face." 

Gower  :  0,  A.,  t. 

B.  As  adverb : 
1.  Early  in  life. 

"  How  youngly  he  hegan  to  serve  his  country.' 
ahakesp. :  Coriolanus,  11.  S, 

*  2.  Ignorantly  ;  weakly. 

young'-ness,  s.     [Eng.  young;   -ness.]    The 
quality  or  state  of  being  young. 

young'-ster,  s.  [Eng.  young ; -ster.]  A  young 
peison  ;  a  lad. 
%  Probably  introduced  about  the  time  of 


boil,  b^ ;  pout,  j<^l ;  cat,  9ell,  chorus.  5hin,  bench ;  go,  gem ;  thin,  this ;  sin,  as  ;  expect,  Xcnophon,  e^ist.    ph  =  f. 
-cian.  -tian  =  shan.    -tiou,  -slon  =  shun ;  -tion,  -§ion  ==  zhun.    -cious.  -tious,  -sious  =  shiis.    -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  bel,  d^L 

79— Vol.  IV."  •  ' 
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Henry  VIU.  when  it  had  been  forgotten  that 
tlie  termination  -ster  was  originally  feminine 
only. 

"  The  first  example  of  youngster  which  Richardsoa 
gives  us  is  froui  the  Spectatnr\No.  324].  If  it  exlata  at 
nit  in  our  earlier  literature,  it  will  hardly  be  otherwise 
thftu  HB  the  female  correlative  of  the  ma,le  younker  or 
'yoiiker,'  (v  word  of  constAut  recurrence. — Trench: 
English  Past  &  Present,  p.  IIS.    (Note.) 

•  youngth,  s.     [Eng.  young;  -ih.]    Youth. 

"  The  mouraful  muse  iu  mirth  now  list  ne  mask. 
As  she  was  wuut  iu  youngth  aud  summer  days." 

Spenser :  Shephercts  Calender ;  ifooember. 

•  younk'-er,  *  yonk-er,  *  yoonk-er,  s. 

[Borrowed  from  Dut.  j07iker,  jonkheer,  from 
jonij  =  young,  and  heer=-a.  lord,  sir,  gentle- 
man ;  0.  Dut.  jonck-heer,  jonclcer.]  A  young 
person  ;  a  lad  ;  a  youngster  ;  hence,  an  inex- 
perienced or  raw  person  or  youth. 

"  Such  youDg  novices  aud  yoovkers  as  are  of  late 

Botieth\ilier."—Bolinshed:  Conquest  of  Ireland.    (Ep. 

l>ed.) 

you-pozL,  H.    [YaPON.] 

yoiir,  *  youre,  a.  [A.S.  edwer,  genit.  of  ge  = 
ye  (q-v.) ;  O.  Sax.  iuwar ;  Dut.  uiver ;  O.  H. 
Ger.  inwar  ;  Gar.  euer.  Properly  the  posses- 
sive pronoun  of  the  second  person  plural,  but 
now  commonly  used  like  you,  either  as  sin- 
gular or  plural.]  Of  or  pertaining  or  belong- 
ing to  you  :  as,  your  book,  your  house,  &c. 

%  Like  you,  your  is  used  indefinitely,  not 
with  reference  to  the  person  addressed,  but 
to  what  is  known  and  common;  sometimes 
also  contemptuously. 

"All  pour  writers  do  consent  that  Ipse  is  he."— 
Shcikesp.  .  As  You  Like  It,  v.  1. 

yoiir^,  *  youres,  pass.  pron.  [A.S.  ediores, 
geiiit.  sing,  masculine  and  neuter  of  e6wer  = 
your  (q.v.)-]  O^  or  belonging  to  you;  used 
with  reference  to  a  preceding  noun  :  as.  This 
book  is  mine,  that  is  yours. 
1^  Used  substantively  = 

(1)  That  or  those  belonging  to  you ;  your 
property,  friends,  or  relations. 

"  Doth  turn  his  hate  on  you  or  yours." 

Shakesp.  :  Richard  III.,  iL  1. 

(2)  Yours  truly,  yours  faithfully,  yours  to 
cow,mand,  &c.  :  Phrases  immediately  preced- 
ing tlie  signature  at  the  end  of  a  letter :  hence, 
used  playfully  by  a  speaker  in  alluding  to 
himself. 

yoiir-self'  (rl-  yoiir-selve^'),  pron.  [Eng. 
your,  and  self.]  You  and  not  another  or  others  ; 
you,  in  your  own  person  or  individuality. 
When  used  as  a  nominative  generally  accom- 
panied by  you,  it  expresses  emphasis  in  oppo- 
sition :  as,  you  must  do  it  yourself,  you  your- 
self nmst  doit  =  yon  must  do  it  personally. 
Sometimes  used  without  you. 

"  Carry  your  letters  yourself.'" 

dhakesp.  ;  Two  Gentlemen,  i.  1. 

\  In  the  objective  case  it  is  used  reflexively, 
■without  emphasis. 
"  MHke  yoursrf/ ready."         Shctkesp. :  Tempest,  i.  L 

youth,  *  youthe,  "^  yuwedhe,  •  yughedhe, 

s.  [A.S.  geogudh,  giogudh ;  cogn.  with  O.  Sax. 
jugudh;  I)u.t.jeugd;  O.  H.  Ger.  jugund  ;  Ger. 
jugend.  The  A.3.  geogudh  is  for  geongudh, 
from  geong  =  young,  with  suff.  -th ;  hence 
yov^  is  for  youjigth.]    [Young.] 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  young ; 
yo^thfulness ;  youngness. 

"  If  I  "but  Bmiled  a  sudden  youth  they  found." 
Pope :  Wife  of  BatK 

2.  The  part  of  life  which  succeeds  childhood; 
the  whole  early  part  of  life  from  infancy  to 
manhood,  but  it  is  not  unusual  to  find  the 
stages  of  life  divided  into  infancy,  childhood, 
youth,  and  manhood. 

3.  A  young  person,  almost  invariably  a 
young  man.     In  this  case  it  takes  a  plural. 

4.  Young  persons  generally  or  collectively. 
*'  [Hej  bends  his  sturdy  back  to  any  toy. 

That  youth  takes  pleasure  in,  to  please  his  boy." 
Cowper ;  Tirocinium,  649. 
*  5b  Freshness  ;  novelty. 

"  The  i/outh  of  my  new  interest  here." 

Shakesp.  :  Merchant  of  Venice,  ilL  S. 

•  youth-ede,  •  youth-eed,  s.  [Eng.  youth, 
and  hede  =  head.]    Youth  ;  playfulness. 

jonth'-fiil,  *  youth' -full,  u.  [EDg.  youth, 
and  -fiiU.} 

I.  Being  in  tho  early  stage  of  life ;  not  yet  old ; 
young ;  not  having  arrived  at  mature  years. 

"  Is  she  not  more  than  painting  can  express. 
Or  gouttful  poet's  fancy,  whan  they  luve  ?  " 

Amm.-  Fair  Penitent,  ilL 


2.  Pertaining  to  the  early  years  of  life. 

"  Iu  freshest  floure  of  youthfull  yeares." 

Upenser :  K  Q.,  L  Ix.  9. 

3.  Suitable  or  pertaining  to  youth. 

"  Quickened  with  youthful  spleen." 

Bfiakesp. :  1  Henry  VI.,  Iv,  S. 

4.  Fresh  or  vigorous,  as  one  in  youth. 

"  YoiUhful  still !  "Shakesp.  :  Merry  Wives,  ilL  t 

•5.  Applied  to  time  =  early. 

"The  youthful  season  of  the  year." 

Shakesp. :  Julius  Ccesar.  U.  1. 

youth'-ful-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  youthful;  -ly.] 
In  a  youthful  manner ;  like  a  youth. 

"Voar  attire  .  .  .  not  i/outhfuUy  wanton  .  .  .  but 
grave  aud  comely." — Bp.  Ball :  Hemains,  1.  31^ 

youth'-fful-ness»  s.  [Bng.  youthful;  -ness.} 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  youthful  or 
young;  youth. 

"  Speaking  some  words  that  eavoured  too  mnch  of 
lusty  youthfulness."~P.  Holland:  Plutarch,  p.  764. 

*  youth' -hood,  s.  [Eng.  youth;  'hood.] 
Youth  ;  youthf  ulness ;  time  of  youth. 

"  Every  wise  man  has  a  youtJihood  once  in  his  lifa.* 
—Cheyne :  English  MaXady,  p.  22. 

*youth'-ly,  a.  [Eng.  yovXh;  -Zy.]  Of  or 
pertaining  to  youth  ;  youthful. 

"  Therein  have  I  spent  all  my  youthly  days." 

Spetuer:  F.  Q.,  II.  iii.  SS. 

*  youth' -some,  a.  [Eng.  youth;  -some.] 
Youthful,  younglike,  juvenile. 

"I  found  him  drinking,  and  very  jolly  and  jfouth- 
some."—Pepy3 :  Diary.  Oct.  31,  1661. 

youth'-wort,  e.    [Eng.  youth,  and  wort.] 
Bot. :  Drosera  rotundifolia, 

*youth'-y,  a.  [Eng.  youth;  -y.]  Young, 
youthful. 

"  The  scribbler  had  not  genius  to  turn  my  a^e,  as 
Indeed  I  am  an  old  maid,  iuto  raillerj[,  for  affecting  a 
youthier  turn  than  is  consistent  with  my  time  of 
da,y."—Steele :  Spectator,  No.  296. 

you'-you,  s.  [Chinese.]  A  small  Chinese 
boat,  impelled  with  one  scull,  used  on  rivers 
and  in  well -protected  harbaurs  and  road- 
steads.   (Young.) 

•yove,  pret.  ofv.     [Give.] 

yowe,  ».     [EwE.]    {Prov.) 

y6wl,  v.i.    [Yawl,  Yell.]    (Pror.) 

y6^1,  5.     [Yell,  s.]    iProv.) 

*y6xe,  v.i.  [A.S.  gicsian  — to  sob,  to  sigh.] 
[Yex.]    To  hiccough  or  hiccup. 

*ypigllt.  P«-  iW**-  0/lJ.      [PlOHT.] 

*  y-pSint'-ing,  a.  [Pref.  y-,  and  Eng.  point- 
ing.]   Pointing  or  directed  towards. 

"  A  star  ypointing  pyramid." 

MiUon :  Epitaph  on  Shakespeare. 

j^-0-le'-$tne,  s.   [Gr.  vir6\eiij.ij.a  (hupoleiinTtui) 

—  a  remnant.] 
Min. :  The  same  as  Pseudomalachite  (q.v.). 

y-p6n-6-meu'-ta,  s.    [Hyponomeuta.] 

y-pon-o-meu'-ti-dsB,  ».  pt    [Hyponomeu- 

TID^.] 

Ypres  (as  J'-pre),  s.    (See  compound.] 

Ypres-lace,  s.  The  finest  and  most  ex- 
pensive kind  of  Valenciennes  lace,  made  at 
Ypres  in  Belgium. 

^^I>-sip'-e-te§,  8.  [Gr.  ui//t7re'Ti79  (hupsipetes) 
=  high-fl-ying  :  v\pt  (hupsi)  =  high,  and  TreVoju-at 
(petomai)  =  to  fly.] 

Entom. :  A  genus  of  Larentidae  with  three 
British  species :  Ypsipetes  niberata,  the  Ruddy 
Highflyer,  Y.  impluviata,  the  May  Highflyer, 
afbd  Y.  elutata,  the  July  Highflyer. 

yp-sol'-o-phus,  s.  [Gr.  vi^o^tx^os  (hupsolo- 
^?tos)  =  having  a  high  crest:  vij/l  (feupsi)  = 
high,  and  ^if)^;  (hphos)  =  a  crest.] 

ErUom. :  A  genus  of  Gelechidae  (q.v.).  La- 
bral  palpi  having  the  second  joint  beneath 
like  a  brush,  the  terminal  one  smooth,  pointed, 
and  recurved. 

•y-ren,  *y-ron,  s.&a.    [Iron.1 
*yrke,  •  yrk,  v.t.    [Irk,] 
"  y-ron,  e.  &  a.    [Iron.] 

yron-hard  (yron  as  i'-em),  «.    [Mid.  Eng. 

yron  =.  iron,  and  Eng.  ha/rd.] 
Bot. :  Centaurea  nigra.    (Gerarde.) 


•  j^-same',  adv.    [A. S.  ffefiam=  together.]  T(^ 
gether ;  mixed  up. 

"  In  a  bag  all  sorts  of  seeds  ysame. ' 

Spenser:  F.  Q..  VII.  vll.  82. 

•yse, ».    [Ice.] 

*  ^-slaked',  pa.  ]3ar.  [Slaee.]  Slaked,  abated, 

silenced,  quieted. 

"  Now  ileep  yslaked  hath  the  rout." 

Shakesp. :  Pericles,  iii.     (Prol.  1.) 

Srt'-ter-bite,  s.     [After  Ytterby,  Sweden, 
where  flrst  found  in  distinct  crystals ;  sufL 
'ite  {Min.).'] 
Min. :  The  same  as  Gadolinitb  (q.v.^ 
SH'-ter-ite,  s.    [Ytterbite.] 

Min. :  The  same  as  Tengebite  (q.v.), 

yt'-tri-a,  s.    [Yttrium.] 

ChAm. :  [Yttrium-oxideJ. 

yt'-tri-oiis,  o.    [Yttrium.]   Of  or  pertaining 

to  yttria  ;  containing  yttria. 

^t'-tri-um,  8.     [Latinised  from  Ytterby,  a 

town  in  Sweden, 

Chem. :  A  dyad  earth-metal,  symbol  Y, 
atomic  weight  61*7,  exi.sting,  together  with 
erbium,  as  a  silicate  in  gadolinite.  It  is  ob- 
tained in  the  metallic  state  by  digesting  the 
mineral  with  hydrochloric  acid,  precipitating 
with  oxalic  acid,  dissolving  the  oxalates  formed 
in  nitric  acid,  and  separating  by  a  seiies  of 
fractional  crystallizations ;  tlie  erbium  salt, 
being  the  less  soluble  of  the  two,  crystallizing 
out  first.  On  converting  the  nitrate  into  a 
chloride,  and  igniting  with  potassium,  the 
metal  is  obtained  as  a  blackish-gray  powder, 
consisting  of  small,  metallic,  lustrous  scales. 
It  unites  directly,  at  high  temperatures,  with 
chlorine,  oxygen,  and  sulphur,  and  probably 
with  other  metalloids.  The  mineral  Gadolinite 
is  largely  silicate  of  Yttria,  and  contains  about 
40  per  cent,  of  the  oxide  of  Yttrium.  It  haa 
been  found  in  large  quantities  in  Texas,  and 
more  sparingly  in  Sweden  and  Norway.  The 
oxide,  Y2O3,  is  a  yellowish-white  powder. 

yttrium-carbonate,  s.    [Tenoebite.] 
yttrium-garnet,  «. 

Min. :  A  variety  of  garnet  occurring  in 
Norway,  containing,  according  to  Bergeniann, 
sometimes  as  much  as  6'66  per  cent,  of  yttria, 

yttrium-oxide,  s. 

Chem.  :  YO.  Yttria.  A  soft  white  powder, 
obtained  by  igniting  the  oxalate.  When  boiled 
in  hydrochloric,  nitric,  or  sulphuric  acids,  it 
dissolves  slowly  but  completely,  forming 
colourless  salts,  and,  when  ignited,  it  glows 
with  a  pure  white  light. 

yttrium-phosphate,  s.    [Xgnotime.] 

^t-tro-,  pr^.    [Yttrium.]    Containing  or  rfr 
sembling  yttrium  (q.v.). 


[Pref.  yttro;  and  Eng. 


5rt-tr6-cal'-9ite, 

calcite.] 
Min. :  The  same  as  Yttrocerite  (q.v.). 

yt-tro-jer'-ite,  a.     [Pref.  yttro-    and  Eng. 
cerite.] 

Min. :  A  mineral  occurring,  associated  with 
albite  and  topaz,  at  various  places  near  Fahlun, 
Sweden ;  lately  found  at  a  few  localities  in 
the  United  States.  Hardness,  4  to  5  ;  sp.  ^. 
3'447 ;  lustre,  vitreous  to  pearly;  colour, 
violet-blue  sliading  to  white.  Compos. :  vari- 
able, consisting  of  the  fluorides  of  calcium, 
cerium,  aud  yttrium. 

^t-tro-co-lum'-bite,  «.     [Pref.  yttro-,  and 
Eng.  columbite.] 
Min. :  The  same  as  Yttrotantalite  (q.v.). 

j^tro-gum'-mite,  s.  [Pref.  yttro-,  and  Eng. 
gummite.] 

Min.  :  A  mineral  found  associated  with 
cleveite  (of  which  it  is  probably  a  decomposi- 
tion product),  near  Arendal,  Norway.  Hard- 
uess,  5*0;  lustre,  brilliant;  colour,  black  to 
yellow ;  translucent ;  fracture,  conchoidal. 
Compos. :  a  hydrated  oxide  of  yttrium  and 
uranium. 

jrt-tro-il'-men-ite.  s.  [Pref.  v«ro-,  and  Bag. 
ilTiienite.] 
Mineralogy : 

1.  A  variety  of  yttrotantalite  in  which  Her- 
mann supposed  he  had  found  a  new  element^ 
his  ilmenium. 

2.  The  same  as  Sahabskitb  (q.v.). 


£ite,  f^t,  f^e,  amidst,  what,  f^ll,  father ;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there ;   pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;  go,  pfi^ 
or,  wore,  w^l^  work,  wh6,  son;  mute,  ciib,  ciire,  unite,  cur,  role,  fall;  try,  Syrian,    so,  oe  =  §;  ey  =  a;  qu  —  lew. 


yttrotantalite— zalophus 
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^-trS-tSn'-tar-lite,  s.  [Pref.  yttro-,  and  Eng. 
tantalUe.] 

Mia. :  An  orthorhombic  mineral  occurring, 
ill  crystals  and  massive,  in  felspar  and  quartz, 
at  Ytterby  and  Fahliui,  Sweden.  Hardness, 
5  to  5*5  ;  sp.  gr.  5'4  to  5'9  ;  lustre,  vitreous  to 
greasy ;  colour,  black,  bruwn,  shades  of  yel- 
low ;  opaque  to  subtranslucont ;  fracture, 
conchoidal.  Compos.  :  a  tantalate  of  yttria 
and  lime,  with  sometimes  iron  and  protoxide 
of  uranium,  a  mean  of  several  analyses  yield- 
ing :  tantalic  acid,  62'5  ;  yttria,  22-6 ;  lime, 
ft"2\  protoxide  of  iron,  3*4;  protoxide  of 
uranium,  ti'3  =  100,  which  corresponds  to  the 
formula  10(YO,FeO,CaO,UO)3TaO5. 

yt-tro-ti'-tan-ite,  s.    [Pvet  yttro-,  and  Eng. 

lilatiite.] 
Min.  :  The  same  as  Keilhauite  (q.v.). 

jru,  s.     [See  def.l     The  Chinese  name  for  ne- 
plirite  or  jade  (q.v.). 

3nic'-ca,  s.   [The  Peruvian  name  of  one  species 
of  the'genus.] 

Bot.  :  Adam's  Needle ;  a  liliaceous  genus 
doubtfully  placed  under  Tulipese.  Evergreen 
shrubs,  their  stem  tending  to  arborescence, 
crowned  by  a  circle  of  linear,  lanceolate,  rigid 
leaves,  from  the  centre  of  which  rises  a  large 
pariicle  of  snow-white,  whitish -green,  or  cream- 
co'.oure4  flowers.  Perianth  bell-shaped,  its 
segments  without  nectaries  ;  stamens  cla- 
vate,  style  wanting,  fruit  capsular,  hexagonal, 
with  three  cells  and  numerous  flat  seeds. 
.From  the  hotter  parts  of  America.  Yucca 
(floriosa,  Common  Adam's  Needle,  has  an  up- 


TUCCA   GLURIOSA  AND   FLOWER. 

right  stem,  a  panicle  of  flowers  three  feet 
long,  and  a  total  height  in  America  of  ten  or 
twelve  feet,  though  the  cultivated  plant  la 
usually  very  much  smaller.  It  is  a  native 
of  the'  United  States  from  Virginia  to  Mexico 
and  Texas.  Its  fruit  is  purgative;  its  stem 
yields  starch  and  also  a  fibre  well  adapted  for 
paper-making.  Y.anguatifolia  a.nA  Y.jilamenlosa 
have  also  fibres  which  may  be  similarly  used. 
The  last-named  species,  called  the  Silk  grass, 
has  panicles  of  pendulous  cream-colored  flowers. 
Y.  filifera  or  vaccata,  the  Spanish  Bayonet,  or 
Mexican  Banana,  bears  an  edible  fruit. 

ynck,   v.i.      [Dut.   jeufcew,  joken;    Low  Ger. 
joken;  Ger.jucfceJt  =  toitch.]  To  itch.   (Prov.) 


yuck,  s. 

(Prov.) 


[Ttjck,  v.]     The   itch,  or  scabies. 


yu'-lan,  s.     [Chinese  (?).] 

Bot. :  Magnolia  cotujAmia  {■=  M.  Yulan),  a 
tree,  a  native  of  Cliina,  where  it  is  forty  or 
fifty  feet  high,  Thongli  in  England  but  twenty 
or  twenty-live.  It  has  lai^^e,  brilliant  snow- 
white  flowers,  shining  forth  from  gray  and 
naked  branches  eiuiy  in  spring  befure  the 
leaves  appear. 

yule,  *yole,  s.  [A.S.  i-u-Za,  geola;  geol,  gehlwl, 
gehliel;  cogn.  with  Icel.  jrfi;  Da-u.  juuL;  Sw. 
Jul.  A  word  of  doubtful  origin.  Slteat  pre- 
fers the  solution  given  by  Fick,  viz.,  that 
yule  =  noise  or  outcry,  and  especially  the  loud 
sound  of  revelry  and  rejoicing  ;  cf.  Mid.  Eng. 
golden,  gollen  —  to  lament  loudly  ;  Eng.  yawl 
(v.);  A.S.  gpan=  to  make  merry,  to  keep 
festival;  Icel.  ^la=to  howl,  make  a  noise  ; 
Gev.  jolen,  joklen,  jocleln  —  to  sing  in  a  high- 
pitched  voice.  From  this  word  comes  (through 
the  French)  jolly  (q.v.).]  The  old  English, 
and  still,  t-o  some  extent,  the  Scotch  and  Nor- 
thern name  for  Christmas,  or  the  Feast  of  the 
Nativity  of  Our  Lord. 

"  Sitting  ji.t  their  banket  onthetwelftdayinChriat- 

mas,  otherwise  culled  i/t*^e." — Holinshed:  Hist.  Scot- 

land  !au.  12X9). 

yule-block,  s.    A  yule-log  (q.v.). 

yule-log,  s.  A  large  log  of  wood,  often  a 
tree-root,  forming  the  basis  of  a  Christmas 
tire  in  the  olden  time. 

yule-tide,  s.  The  season  or  time  of 
Christmas ;  Christmas. 

t  ^-un'-gi-dse,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  T/wTix,  genit. 
yungiis) ;  Lat.  fem.  pi.  adj.  sutf.  -idee.] 

Ornith. :  A  family  of  Picariau  Birds,  with 
one  genus,  lunx  or  Yunx  (q.v.). 

^-iinx',  i-tinx',  s.  [Lat.  iynx,  iunx,  from 
Gr.  luyf  (iungx)  =  the  wryneck  (q.v.).] 

Ornith. :  A  genus  of  Picidse  (sometimes 
raised  to  the  rank  of  a  family,  Yungidae),  with 
five  species,  characteristic  of  tlie  Pala;arctic 
region,  but  extending  into  North  and  East 
Africa,  over  the  greater  part  of  India  (but  not 
to  Ceylon),  and  just  reaching  the  lower  ranges 
of  the  Himalayas.  There  is  also  one  species 
isolated  in  South  Africa.  Beak  shorter  than 
head,  hard,  straight,  nearly  conical,  sharp  at 
tip ;  nostrils  basal,  linear,  closed  by  a  mem- 
brane ;  tongue  protrusile,  with  smooth,  horny 
tip  ;  wings  moderate,  tail  somewhat  rounded  ; 
tarsi  strong,  slightly  feathered  in  front  above  ; 
two  toes  before  and  two  behind  ;  claws  much 
hooked,  grooved,  and  very  sliarp.  The  name 
of  the  genus  should  properly  be  Iunx,  but 
the  misspelling  of  Linuteus  (Syst.  Nat.,  ed. 
12th,  i.  172)  has  been  followed  by  the  majority 
of  authors,  though  now  there  is  a  tendency  to 
revert  to  the  correct  spelling. 

yu'-pon,  s.    [Yapon.] 

yurt,  s.  [Native  name.]  The  name  given  to 
houses  or  tents,  whether  permanent  or  mov- 
able, used  by  the  natives  of  Northern  Asia  or 
Siberia.     ■■ 

yux,  s.    [Tex,  Yoxe.]    A  hiccough  or  hiccup. 

yux,  v.i.     [Yux,  s.]    To  hiccough  or  hiccup. 

*y-ve,  «.    [Ivy.] 

*  y-vel,  a.  &  adv.    [Evil.1 

*y-voire,  s.    [Ivory.] 

*^-wis',  adv.  [A.S.  gevjiss,  gewis  =  certain, 
sure ;  cogn.  with  Dut.  gewis  ;  Ger.  gevnss  = 
certainly.]    [Wis.]    Certainly,  verily,  truly. 

*  y-wrake,  *  y-wroke,  pret  &  pa.  jmr.  of 
v.]    (Wreak,  v.] 

»y-wrie,  pa.   pa/r.    tA-S.  wr&m.}    [Wbik.] 

Covered. 


yu'-en, ».    [Wooyen.] 

y&fts,  s.  [Russ.  yvji.]  A  kind  of  Russian 
leather,  which,  when  well  prepared,  is  of  a 
good  red  colour,  soft  and  pinguid  on  the  sur- 
face and  pleasant  to  the  touch,  with  an  agree- 
able, peculiar  odour.    (Simmonds.) 

yu'-ga,  yo6'-ga,  s.  [Sansc.  yUga,  from  yvj 
=  to  join.] 

Hindoo  Chron. :  One  of  the  periods  into  which 
the  past  history  of  the  globe  may  be  divided. 
There  are  four  yugas :  the  Satya  Yuga,  contain- 
ing 1,728,000  years  ;  the  Treta  Yuga,  1,296,000  ; 
the  Dwapara  Yuga,  864,000  years  ;  and  the  Kali 
Yuga,  now  in  process,  began  about  e.g.  3094, 
and  which  will  extend  to  432,000  years.  Horace 
Hayman  Wilson  points  out  that  these  numbers 
originate  in  the  descending  arithmetical  pro- 
gressions of  4,  3,  2,  1,  according  to  the  notions 
of  diminishing  virtue  in  the  several  ages 
applied  to  a  cycle  of  12,000  divine  years,  each 
equal  to  360  years  of  mortals  ;  and  12,000  x 
360  is  =  4,320,000,  the  periods  of  the  four 
yugas  added  together.  (Mill :  Hist,  of  Brit. 
India  (ed.  4th),  i,  155-157). 

b6il.  b^-  p6at  iS^l;  cat,  cell,  chorus.  9liiii.  bench;  go,  gem;  thiu.  this;  sin.  a?;  expect.  Xeuophon.  exist,    -ing, 
-Clan, -tiau  =  Shan.    -tion. -sion  =  shfin ; -tion, -gion  =  zhun.    -cious. -tious. -^sious  =  shus.     We. -die.  &c.  =  Del.  deU 


z. 

Z,  the  last  letter  of  the  English  aTpha>)et,  is  a 

sibilant  consonant,  and  is  merely  a  vocal  or 
sonant  s,  having  exactly  the  same  sound  as  s 
in  please,  ease,  wise,  &c.  The  words  in  modern 
English  which  begin  with  z  are  all  delved 
from  other  languages,  principally  from  Greek. 
It  was  not  known  in  the  oldest  English.  When 
not  initial,  it  frequently  represents  an  older  s, 


as  dizzy  =  A.S.  dyslg,  freeze  =  A.S.  freosan^ 
&C.  It  also  stands  for  a  French  c  or  s,  as  in 
hazard,  lizard,  buzzard,  seize,  ^has  intruded 
into  ci^isen  =  Fr.  citoyeii;  and  it  has  changed 
into  g  in  ginger  =  Lat.  zingiberi.  As  a  final  it 
occuis  in  some  onomatopoetic  words,  as  in 
buzz,  whizz,  &.C.  In  some  southern  dialects, 
as  Kentish  and  Somerset,  it  is  commonly  used 
for  s.  In  German  it  is  very  conunon,  being  a 
double  consonant  with  the  sound  of  ts ;  and 
similarly  in  Greek  it  was  also  a  double  con- 
sonant, representing  tlie  sounds  ds  or  sd.  In 
Britain  it  is  called  zed;  in  America,  zed,  or 
zee. 

*za,  s.     [From  the  sound.] 

Music :  The  seventh  harmonic,  as  heard  in 
the  horn  or  iEolian  string.  It  corresponds  to 
Bflat. 

za'-bak-i§m,  za'-bigm,  s.    [Saeianism.1 

za'-bi-an.  a.  &  s.    [Sabian.] 

za'-briis,  s.     [Gr.  ^appos  izahros)  =  voracious. 

(^Agassiz.)] 

Entom. :  A  genus  of  Carabidae,  sub-family 
Pterostichime.  Zabrus  gibbus  is  a  broadly 
oblong  beetle  of  dark-bronze  hue,  found  occa, 
sionally  in  England,  but  abundant  in  parts  ct 
the  continent. 

za-bu-ca'-jo,  s.     [Native  name.] 

zabucajo-nuts.  d.  pi. 

Bot. ,  £c.  (PI.) :  The  fruit  of  Lecythis  Zabucajr , 
a  South  American  plant.  The  nuts,  two  incha* 
long  and  one  broad,  enclosed  in  urn-like  fruitaj 
are  imported  into  England  and  eaten,     [Sapu- 

CAJA.] 

Zac'~che-an.  s.    [See  def.] 

Church  Hist.  (PL):  A  local  name  for  the 
Gnostics,  mentioned  by  Epiphanius,  but 
without  adding  where  they  were  so  called. 
Probably  from  some  leader  named  Zaccheus. 

za-9m'-tha.  za-9^'-tha.  s.  [Lat.  Zacin- 
thus  =  Zante,  the  island  in  which  the  genus 
was  first  found.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Lactucese,  with  only  one 
known  species,  Zacintha  verrucosa,  an  annual, 
with  divided  leaves ;  an  involucre,  becoming 
fleshy  ;  the  inner  scales  folded,  the  outer 
membranous ;  pappus  hairy ;  aclienes  flat- 
tened, wingless.  The'  plant  is  used  in  the 
Meditenauean  countries  as  a  phagsedenic. 

zadd.  s.  [An  Abyssinian  name  of  the  tree  de- 
scribed.] 

Bot. :  Juniperus  procera,  one  of  the  largest 
trees  in  Abyssinia,  producing  a  hard  and  dura- 
ble wood  much  employed  in  that  country  for 
building  purposes. 

zS-f'-ftre  (re  as  er).  zaf'-far.  zaf'-fir, 
zaph'-a-ra,  s.  [The  word  is  probably  of 
Arabic  origin ;  Fr.  &  Sp.  zafre ;  Ger.  zaffir.] 

Ckem.  :  An  impure  basic  arsenate  of  cobalt, 
prepared  by  roasting  speiss-cobalt.  It  is  em- 
ployed in  painting  on  glass  and  porcelain,  for 
which  purpose  it  must  be  free  from  iron. 
[Cobalt.] 

za'-im,  «.    [Turk.]    A  Turkish  chief  or  leader. 

za'-i-met.  s.  [Turk.]  An  estate ;  a  district 
from  which  a  zaim  draws  his  revenue. 

za'-la.  a.    [Borax.] 

za-lac'-ca.  s.  [Latinised  from  its  Javanese 
name  salxak.] 

Bot.  :  A  genus  of  Pinnated  Calamese.  Stem- 
less  palms  with  spines  on  the  sheathing  pe- 
tioles ;  dioecious  flowers,  with  many  spathes ; 
the  males  in  pairs,  and  the  female  solitary, 
both  surrounded  by  bracts  ;  fruit  armed  with 
overlapping  scales,  with  two  or  three  seeds 
encased  in  a  fleshy  covering.  Species,  six  or 
seven,  natives  of  Burmah,  Assam,  Malacca, 
&c.,  where  they  grow  in  moist  places  in  dense 
masses,  constituting  nearly  impenetrable 
thickets.  The  pulpy  covering  of  the  seeds  is 
eaten  by  the  Burmese,  and  the  plant,  in  con- 
sequence, is  sometimes  cultivated. 

t  zal'-6-phti.s,  s.  [Gr.  ^a-  (za-),  intensive,  and 
\6(l)o-s  (lophos)  =  a  crest.] 

Zool. :  A  genus  of  Otariidse,  with  two 
species,  from  the  North  Pacific  and  the  shores 
of  Australia  and  New  Zealand.  Separated 
from  Otaria  (q.v.)  by  some  authors  on  account 
of  the  great  skull-crest. 
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zamang— zea 


sa-mang',  s.     fNative  name.] 

Bat. :  Pithecolobiuvi  Savian,  an  immense 
tree,  with  a  top  some  lumdred  feet  in  circum- 
ference, growing  in  Venezuela. 

zam'-bo,  s.  [Sp.  =  bandy-legged  ...  a 
zaiubu.]  The  child  of  a  mulatto  and  a  negro, 
also  sometimes  of  an  Indian  and  a  negro. 
Also  written  Sambo. 

Zam-bo'-ni,  s.  [Giuseppe  Zamboni,  an 
Italian  physician  and  medn:al  author  (1776- 

"  184(5),  who,  in  conjuiictinn  witli  De  Luc,  in- 
vented the  pile  which  bc^rs  the  name  of  the 
foj-mer.]    (See  compound.) 

Zamboni's  pile,  s. 

Elect. :  A  dry  voltaic  pile  or  battery  in- 
vfiited  l3y  Zamboni.  Paper  silvered  on  one 
side  is  damped  and  coated  on  the  other  with 
maiitjanese  dioxide:  half  a  dozen  of  tliese 
sheets  being  superposed  to  save  time,  discs 
are  punched  out,  and  1,000  to  2,000  single 
sheets  are  compressed  in  a  glass  tube  with 
metal  caps  and  knobs  at  the  ends.  Such  a 
]>ile  retains  its  activity  for  years,  and  will 
charge  a  Leyden  jar,  though  it  will  not  give 
shocks  or  sparks. 

Za'-mi-a,  s.  [Lat.  =  a  pine  cone,  which,  when 
aufferecf  to  decay  upon  the  tree,  injured  the 
succeeding  crop  (Fllny),  hence  applied  by 
Lmmeus  to  this  genus,  in  allusion  to  the 
sterile  apijearance  of  the  male  fructification ; 
Gr.  ^r)ij.ia  (zeviia)  =  loss,  damage.] 

Bot. :  Agenusof  Cycadacese.  Trees  of  mod- 
erate size,  with  trunk,  the  woody  tissue  of 
"whicli  has  its  tubes  marked  by  circular  discs. 
Tlie  stem  is  terminated  above  by  a  single  bud, 
which  ultimately  opens  into  a  circle  of  leaves, 
usually  thick,  and  pinnatitid  with  spiny  mar- 
gins. The  vernation  is  gyrate.  The  flowers, 
which  are  dicecious,  are  in  tesselated  catkins  ; 
the  males  having  abrupt  scales,  with  the  oval 
anthers  sessile  beneath  them  ;  the  females  with 
peltate  scales,  each  with  two  seeds.  The 
fruit  is  drupaceous.  In  aspect  the  species 
partly  resemble  palms,  and  partly  tree-ferns  ; 
in  affinity  they  are  nearer  the  latter  than  tlie 
former,  but  rise  considerably  above  them  in 
organization.  Natives  of  tropical  Ameiica, 
tropical  Asia,  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and 
Australia.  Zamia  caffra  is  the  Bread-tree 
Zamia,  It  is  six  or  seven  feet  high,  and  is 
a  native  of  south-eastern  Africa,  where  the 
Caffres  and  the  Hottentots  make  cakes  of  the 
pith  after  it  has  putrefied.  Z.  spiralis  has 
many  smooth  leaflets,  with  a  few  spines  at  the 
tip.  It  gro^s  in  Australia,  where  the  natives 
eat  the  fi'uit.  The  stems  of  Z.  tenuis  and 
Z.  furfuracea,  and  the  seeds  of  Z.  pumiXa,  in 
the  West  Indies,  yield  arrowroot. 

Z^xn-in-dar',  s.    [Zemindar.] 

Sa-mi-os'-tro-bus,  s.  [Lat.  zamia  (q.v.), 
and  Gr.  o-Tpo/Sos  (strohos)  =  a  top.] 

Palaohot. :  A  genus  of  CycadacesB.  One 
species  occurs  in  the  British  Jurassic  rocks, 
one  in  the  Wealden,  and  there  are  two  from 
the  Upper  Greensand.    (Etlieridge.) 

tza'-mite»  s.    [Zamites.] 

Pakeohot. :  Any  individual  of  the  genus 
Zamites. 

za-nu'-teg,  s.  [Lat.  zamia  (q.v.)  ;  suflT.  -ites.] 
Palceobot  :  A  genus  of  Cycadacese,  akin  to 
the  recent  Zaniia.  In  Britain,  from  the  Rhse- 
tic  to  the  Lower  Jurassic.  (Etheridge.)  A 
species  also  exists  in  the  Miocene  flora  of  the 
Arctic  regions. 

Za-mouse',  s.     [Native  name.] 

Zool. :  Bos  brachycerus,  from  the  tropical 
parts  of  Western  Africa,  known  at  Sierra 
Leone  as  the  Bush  Cow.  Colour  pale  chest- 
nut, hair  thin  and  nearly  erect ;  forehead 
flatter  than  in  other  buffaloes ;  horns  short, 
sharp,  wide  apart  at  base,  extending  outward 
and  upward,  then  suddenly  incurving  ;  ears 
very  large,  with  three  rows  of  long  hairs 
springing  from  the  inside,  and  a  tuft  of  long 
hairs  at  the  tip  ;  dewlap  enti'cly  absent. 

zampogna  (as  dzam-po -nyaj,  a.    iltal.- 

1.  The  Italian  bagpipes. 

2.  A  rough-toned  reed  instrament  shaped 
like  a  flageolet. 

'  zam'-tite,  s.    [See  def.] 

Mill.  :  A  misprint  fur  Zarafcite  (q.v.). 


zan'-clu^  s.  [Gr.  ^ayKki}  {mngkle)  =  a.  reaping- 
hook.] 

1.  Ichthy.  :  A  genus  of  Carangidae,  from  the 
Pacific  Ocean.  Body  much  compressed  and 
elevated  ;  one  dorsal,  with  seven  spines,  tlie 
third  of  which  is  greatly  elongated  ;  no  teeth 
on  palate  ;  scales  minute,  velvety.  Tliere  is 
but  one  species,  Zaiiclus  comutits,  easily  re- 
cognized by  its  long  snout  and  by  the  broad 
bands  crossing  the  yellow  ground-colour.  It 
is  about  eight  inches  hmg,  and  undergoes 
various  changes  in  its  development- 

2.  Paloiont. :  From  the  Eocene  of  Monte 
Bolca. 

Zand,  s.    [Zend.] 


zand'-mole. 


[Dut.]    [Sand-mole.] 


zan-ni-chel'-li-a,  s.  [Named  after  John 
Jerome  Zanniehelli,  a  Venetian  apothecary 
and  botanist  (16(52-1729).] 

Boi. :  Horned  Pond-weed,  a  genus  of  Naia- 
dacefe.  Water-plants  with  submerged,  linear 
leaves  and  minute  flowers,  generally  monoe- 
cious. Barren  flowers,  with  the  perianth 
wanting,  and  a  solitary  stamen  with  a  two-  to 
four-celled  anthei-.  Fertile  flowers  with  a 
perianth  of  one  leaf,  four  or  more  stamens,  an 
elongated,  undivided  style,  a  peltate  stigma, 
and  nearly  sessile  achenes.  Known  species, 
one  or  more,  from  temperate  and  tropical 
climes.  If  only  one  species  exists  it  is  Zan- 
nicJiellia  palustris,  the  Common  Horned  Pond- 
weed,  which  floats  in  ditches  and  stagnant 
waters. 

za-no'-ni-gF,  s.  [Named  after  James  Zanoni, 
'superintenclent  of  the  Botanical  Garden  at 
Bologna,  and  author  of  a  work  on  plants  pub- 
lished iu  1673.     He  died  in  1682.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  NhandirobeEe.  Climbing 
plants  with  cordate  leaves,  their  axils  bearing 
tendrils  with  clusters  of  dioecious  flowers. 
The  males  have  a  three-lobed  calyx,  a  rotate 
corolla  with  the  limb  five  parted,  and  five 
stamens  with  one-celled  anthers.  Female 
with  three  styles,  and  a  three-celled  ovary 
developing  into  a  fleshy  fruit.  The  leaves  of 
Zanonia  indica,  beaten  up  with  milk  and 
butter,  are  applied  as  a  liniment  in  antispas- 
modic affections.  They  are  also  used  in 
baths  in  nervous  diseases. 

zan'-te,  s.  [See  def.]  A  golden-yellow  species 
of  sumach  from  the  island  of  Zante,  in  the 
Mediterranean,  used  for  dyeing.  Called  also 
Young  Fustic,  and  Fustet. 

zante-wood,  s. 

(1)  Rhus  Cotinus.     [Rhus,  Fustic  (2).] 

(2)  Chloroxylon  Swietenia.     [Chloroxvlon.] 

zan-thox'-y-lum,  s.    [See  def.] 

t  Bot. :  Another  spelling  of  Xanthoxylon 
(q.v.). 

Zan'-ti-ote,  Z^n'-ti-ot,  s.  [See  def.]  A 
native  of  Zante,  one  of  the  Ionian  Islands. 

za'-ny,  s.  [O.  Ital.  Zane  =  John  ...  a  gull, 
a  noddy,  a  clown,  a  fool  or  simple  fellow  in  a 
play ;  Ital.  Zanni  =  Giovanni  =  John.  [John, 
(1).]  A  subordinate  buffoon,  whose  oflice  was 
to  make  awkward  attempts  at  mimicking  the 
tricks  of  the  professional  clown ;  hence,  a 
buffoon  in  general,  a  merry-andrew. 

"  Approbation  which  those  very  people  give,  equally 
witli  me,  to  the  zanj/  of  a  mountebauk." — j)ryden: 
Evening's  Love.    (Prei) 

* ZB/-ny't  v.i.  [Zany,  s.]  To  play  the  zany; 
to  mimic. 

"  All  excellence 
In  other  matlatos  do  but  ztini/  hers." 

Deaum.  &  Flet. :  Queen  of  Corinth,  L  2. 

*  za'-ny-ism,  s.  (Eng.  zany,  s.  ;  -ism.]  The 
state,  character,  or  practices  of  a  zany;  buf- 
foonery. 

"The  caiicature  of  bl8  filth  and  zfivyl^m  proves 
how  fxiUy  he  both  knew  and  felt  the  dauger."— S.  T. 
Col-erulge :  A  Coarse  of  Lectures,  ix. 

San-za'-li-ans,  s.  pi.  [For  etym.  &  def.  see 
extract.]     [Jacobite,  A.  2.  (1).] 

"BaradEens  waa  also  Rnmamed  Zaiizaliis,  and  hence 
the  Jacobites  bave  I leeiisoinetliues  called  Zunzafia/u." 
3luHf .   Diet.  6c<:tJi.  p.  2:J4. 

zaph'-a-ra,  a,    [Zaffre.] 

zapli-ren-ti'-n0B,  s.  pi.    [Mod.  Lat.  zaphren- 

tis :  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -ince.] 

Palreont. :  A  sub-family  of  CyathophyllidEe. 
Corallum  simple  and  free,  conical,  discoidal  or 
cylindrical;  tabulfe  complete;  dissepiments 


few ;  septa  rendered  irregular  by  the  presen09 
of  a  septtil  fossuta. 

za-phren'-tis,  s.  [Etym.  not  apparent.] 
Pakeont.  :  The  typical  genus  of  Zaphren- 
tiuBe  (q.v.).  Corallum  turbinate;  tabulas 
quite  across  the  visceral  chamber  ;  a  well- 
marked  fossula  present ;  septa  extending  to 
near  the  centre  of  t)ie  coral.  One  sjiecies  in 
the  Ui>per  Silurian,  and  eight  in  tlie  Carbonifer- 
ous Limestone  series.    (Etheridge). 

za-p6d'-i-d09,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  zapus,  genifi 
'zapod(is);  Lat.  fern.  pi.  atlj.  suff.  -idee.] 

Zool. :  According  to  Coues  a  family  or 
Mouse-like  Rodents,  consisting  of  the  genus 
2apus,  wif;h  a  single  species,  Zapus  hud- 
sonius.    [Jaculus,  Meriones.] 

zap-o-di'-nse,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  zapus,  genit. 
zapod^ls);  Lat.  fem.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -ince.\ 

Zool.  :  A  sub-family  of  Dipodidse,  of  the 
same  extent  as  Zapodiilte  (q.v.),  another  sub- 
family, Dipodinte,  containing  the  true  Jer- 
boas. 

zap-o-tU'-la,  ».    [Sapotilla.] 

zap'-ti-eh,  s.    [Turk.]    A  Turkish  policeman. 

"  Of  all  the  Turkish  oMcials  the  worst  are  the  Zap- 
tielis,  or  policemen,  who  oppress  with  the  most  jierfcet 
impartiality  both  Turks  and  Bulgai'ians."— Kwcs, 
Nov.  1,  1887. 

zap'-iis,  s.  [Gr.  ^a-  (sa-),  intensive,  and  irows 
{pous)  =  a  foot.] 

Zool. :  The  type-genus  of  Zapodidoe  (q.v.). 
[Jaculus,  Meriones.] 

Zar-a-thiis'-tric.  Zar-a-thiis'-tri-an,  a. 

[For  etym.  see  def.  and  extract.]  Of  or  be- 
longing to  Zarathustra,  more  often  corrupted 
into  Zoroaster.     [Zoroastrian.] 

"  It  cannot  be  denied  that  the  Zarathmtric  doj^maa 
are  pure  old  Ayrau  myths  in  a  new  shape  ■  .  .  but  it 
Wiis  doubtlesa  a  reformer,  or,  if  Zarathustra  was  no 
historical  person,  a  body  of  reformers  who  called  thB 
Zarathuftrie  religion  into  existence."— £»ic^c.  Brit, 
(ed.  9th),  XX  361. 

Zar-a-thiis'-tri§m»  s.  [Zarathustric] 
Compar.  Relig.:  Zoroastrianism  (q.v.). 
"  Through  the  gi-eat  Aryan  religious  systenia,  Brah- 
mauiain,  Zarathustrism.  Buddhism,  and  onward  into 
the  range  of  Islam  and  of  Christianity,  subterranean 
hells  of  purgatory  or  punishment  make  doleful  con- 
trasts to  heavens  of  light  and  glory."— y^/^wr ;  Prim, 
Cult.  (18(3),  ii.  68. 

za'-ra-tite»  s.    [After  Seiior  Zarate,  of  Spain ; 

suft".'-i(fi  {Min.).\ 

Min.  :  A  mineral  occurring  as  an  encrusta- 
tion on  magnetite  and  chromite.  Hardness, 
3  to  3-25;  sp.  gr.  2-57  to  2*693 ;  lustre  vitreous; 
colour,  emerald  green  ;  transparent  to  trans- 
lucent. Compos.:  carbonic  acid,  11  "7;  oxide 
of  nickel,  59-4;  water,  28-9  =  100,  which  is 
equivalent  to  the  formula  NiOC02+2NiOHO 
+  4H0. 

za-ree'-ba,  ».    [Zeriba.] 

Zau'-rac,  s.    [Corrupted  Arabic] 

Astron. :  A  fixed  stiir,  between  the  second 
and  third  magnitude.     Called  also  y  Eridani. 

zawn,  s.    [Cf.  Yane.} 
Mining :  A  cavern. 

zax,  s.  [A.S.  seax ;  Icel.  sa3:=  a  knife  or  short 
sword ;  0.  H.  Ger.  saks.]  A  slater's  hatchet, 
with  a  sharp  point  on  the  pole,  for  perforating 
the  slate  to  receive  the  pin.  The  zax  is  about 
sixteen  inches  long  and  two  in  width ;  it  is 
somewhat  bent  at  one  end,  and  the  spur  is 
three  inches  long. 

za'-yat,  s.  [Native  name.]  In  Burmah  a 
public  shed  or  portico  for  the  accommodation 
of  travellers,  loungers,  and  worshippers,  found 
in  every  Burmese  village,  and  attached  to 
many  pagodas.    {H.  Yule.) 

z'  cr&hk,  «.     [From  its  zigzag  form.] 

Mack. :  A  peculiarly  shaped  crank  in  the 
cylinder  of  some  marine  steam-engines.  {Simr 
monds.) 

ze'-a,  s.  [Lat.,  from  Gr.  ^e'a  (zea),  ^eid  {zeia)=^ 
spelt  or  some  other  common  cereal.  The 
name  occurs  in  Homer.] 

Bot. :  Maize ;  a  genus  of  Phalarese.  Flowers 
nionoscious ;  males  in  terminal  racemes,  having 
two-flowered  spikelets,  and  nearly  equal  sharp- 
pointed  gUimes ;  pales  two,  fleshy  ;  females 
axillary  in  the  sheaths  of  the  leaves.  Species 
five  :  Zea  mays  is  the  maize  (q.v.);  Z.  Curagiut. 


fite,  f^t,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fkU,  fkther ;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there ;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  mnrine ;  go,  p5t* 
or,  wore,  wpu;  work,  who,  son ;  mnte,  cub,  ciire,  ^nite,  cur,  rule,  full ;  try,  Sj^rian,    as,  oa  =  e ;  ey  =  a ;  qu  =  kw. 
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the  Chili  maize  or  Valparaiso  corn,  which  is 
smaller  than  the  last.  Besides  the  use  of 
the  maize  as  food,  it  yields  a  fibre  capable  of 
being  spun  into  flax,  made  into  yarn,  and  used 
as  material  for  paper-making. 

ze-dg'-on-ite,  s.    [Gr.  ^e'to  (zeo)  =  to  cook,  to 
boil ;  ayow)?  (ngonos)  =  unfruitful,  baiTen,  and 
suflF.  -Ue  (itfirt.).] 
Mineralogy : 

1.  A  variety  of  zircon  (q.v.),  found  in  pale 
bluish  octahedral  crystals  in  the  ejected 
ryacolite  bombs  of  the  agglomerates  of  Monte 
Somma,  Vesuvius. 

2.  The  same  as  Gismondite  (q.v.). 

zeal,  •  zeale,  *  zele,  s.  [Fr.  zUe,  from  Lat. 
zelum,  acuus.  of  zeliis  =  zeal,  from  Gr.  ^tjAos 
(zelos)  =  zeal,  ardour,  fervour,  lit.  =  heat, 
from  the  same  root  as  few  {zed)  =  to  boil,  and 
Eng.  ycaat.]    [Jealous.] 

1.  Passionate  ardour  for  any  pei-sou  or 
cause ;  intense  and  eager  pursuit  or  endeavour ; 
an  eagerness  of  desire  to  attain  or  accomplish 
some  object,  vi'hich  may  be  manifested  either 
in  favour  of  or  in  opposition  to  any  person  or 
thing,  and  in  a  good  or  bad  cause  ;  earnest- 
ness, enthusiasm,  ai"dour,  fervency. 

"  Zeal  ia  the  iiioue  madueas  of  the  mind." 

Di-yden:  Tyrannic  Love,  i  L 

*  2,  A  zealot.    (Ben,  Jo-nson.) 

*  zeal,  v.i,  [Zeal,  s.]  To  be  zealous  ;  to  enter- 
tain zeal. 

"  stiff  followers,  Bach  aa  zeal  marvellously  for  those 
whom  they  have  chosen  for  their  masters.'' — Bacon : 
On  the  Con.  of  the  Church  of  England. 

•  zeal' -ant,  s.    [Eug.  zeal;  -ant.\    A  zealot. 

"  To  certain  zealants  all  speech  of  pacl&catioa  Is 
odious."— Bacon.    {Todd.) 

*  zealed,  a.  [Eng.  zeal ;  -ed.]  Filled  with 
zeal ;  characterized  by  zeal. 

"  You  might  have  done,  but  for  that  ZBtUed  religion 
You  wouien  bear  to  swoouiug." 

Bcaum.  &  Flet. :  Love's  PUgrimctge,  iv.  2. 

*  zeal'-fiil,  *  zear-full,  a.  [Eng.  zml;  -/uM.] 
Full  of  zeal ;  zealous,  enthusiastic. 

"  In  zealfuU  knowledge  of  tlie  Truth  divine." 

Sylvester  :  The  Decay,  482. 

•zeal'-less,  "  zeale-lesse,  a.  [Eng.  zeal; 
■less.]    Destitute  of  zeal ;  wanting  in  zeal. 

"We  are  not  patient,  but  zealeletse."~-8p.  Mall: 
Cont. ;  Mephiboshsth  &  Zibra. 

Zeal'-6t,  A".  [Fr.  zelote  =  jealous,  zealous, 
from  Lat.  zelotes.]    [Zeal,  s.] 

1.  One  who  is  zealous  or  full  of  zeal ;  one 
carried  away  by  exce.«s  of  zeal ;  a  fanatical 
partisEm.  It  is  generally  applied  in  dispraise 
or  used  of  one  whose  zeal  or  ardour  is  intem- 
perate or  censurable  ;  a  fanatic. 

"  He  wa-s  in  truth  not  a  man  to  be  popular  with  the 
vindictive  zealut,.'  —M.icaulay :  ffLit.  Eng..  eh.  xiv. 

2.  One  of  a  fanatical  Jcv/ish  sect  which 
struggle!  desperateiy  against  the  Romans 
from  about  a.d.  6  till  the  fall  of  Jerusalem. 

zea-lot'-ic-al,  *  zs-iot'-ic-al,  c*.  [Bug. 
zealot;  -^caL]    Ardently  zealous. 

"  Dr.  Marshall,  dean  of  Ohriat  Church,  a  moat  furioua 
and  zeloticid  ia&u."—Strype :  Life  of  Cranmer,  eh.  xix. 

"  zeal'-ot-isni,  s.  [Eng.  zealot;  -ism.]  The 
character  or  conduct  of  a  zealot. 

•  zeal'-ot-ist,  *  zer-ot-ist,  a.  [Eng.  zealot; 
-int.]    A  zealot. 

"  I  could  wish  these  sciolous  zelotistt  had  more  judg- 
ment joined  with  their  zeaX."— Howell :  Letters. 

•  zeal'-ot-iT^,  s.  [Ens- zealot;  -ry.]  The  con- 
duct or  behaviour  of  a  zealot;  excessive  or 
undue  zeal ;  fanaticism. 

"  ImjtilMitional  cruelty  and  party  zealotry."— CoU- 
ridge.    ( We'jster.) 

seal'-oiis,  *  zel-ous,  «.  [Eng.  sea?;  -om.] 
[Jealous,] 

1.  Inspired  with  zeal;  ardent  in  the  pursuit 
of  an  object ;  enthusiastic. 

"  I  love  to  see  a  inau  zealous  in  a  good  matter." — 
Addtson  :  Spectator,  No.  185. 

*  3.  Sometimes,  though  rarely,  used  in  a 
bad  sense. 

"  The  ze'flous  and  facetious  Presbyter,  Novatua."— 
Gauden  :  Tears  of  the  Churcfi,  p.  100. 

*  3,  Full  of  religious  or  pious  zeal ;  pious  ; 
religious.     (Shakesp. :  Richard  III.,  iii.  7.) 

i.  Characterized  by  zeal,  ardour,  or  en- 
thusiasm ;  ardent. 

"  She  was  erapasaiond  at  that  pittious  act. 
With  zealoits  envy  of  Greekes  eruell  fact. 

Spenser:  F.  <l,  III.  ix.  88. 


zeal'-OUS'ls^,  adi;.     [Eng.  zealous;  -ly.] 

1.  In  a  zealous  manner ;  with  zeal,  ardour, 
or  enthusiasm. 

"  The  Indiana  all  offered  very  zealously  to  assist  ns 
agaiuat  him."— Coot;  First  Voyage,  bk.  i.,  ch.  xvi. 

*  2.  Religiously ;  with  religious  or  pious 
zeal.    (Milton.) 

zeal'-ous-ness,  s.  [Eng,  zealous  ;  -ness.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  zealous ;  zeal,  ardour, 
enthusiasm,  fervour. 

"  The  zealoitsness  of  our  endeavours,  and  the  ap- 
plause that  others  entertain  them  with." — Boyle  : 
Works,  L  296. 

ze'-bec,  ze'-beck, ».    [Xebec] 

ze'-bra,  s.     [The  native  name ;  according  to 
Littre  the  word  was  originally  Ethiopian.] 
Zoology ; 

1.  A  popular  name  for  any  of  the  striped 
forms  o'f  the  genus  Equus  ;  thus  embracing 
the  Quagga  (q.v.),  the  True  Zebra,  and  Bur- 
chell's  Zebra.  [2.]  In  all  three  the  external 
characters  are  those  of  the  Ass  rather  than  of 
the  Korse  ;  the  legs  are  without  warts,  the 
tail  is  furnished  with  long  hairs  only  towards 
the  extremity,  the  neck  is  full  and  arched, 
and  the  mane  stiff  and  erect.  All  the  species 
of  this  division  are  rapidly  vanishing  before 
advancing  civilization,  and  in  all  probability 
will  become  extinct  before  very  many  years. 

"  This  family  [Equidie]  comprises  the  Horses,  Asses, 
and  Zebras."— Nivholion :  Zoology  (ed.  187BJ,  p.  968. 

2.  Eijuus  zebra,  from  the  mountainous  re- 
gions of  South  Africa.  It  stands  about  four 
feet  and  a  half  at  the  shoulder ;  ground  tint 
white,  with  black  stripes,  vertical  on  body 
and  horizontal  on  legs ;  limbs  slender,  head 
light,  ears  long  and  open.  The  zebra  lives  in 
small  herds  in  secluded  spots  ;  its  sense  of 
hearing,  sight,  and  smell  is  extremely  acute, 
and  on  the  least  alarm  the  whole  herd 
scampers  off.  When  compelled  to  defend 
themselves  zebras  form  a  compact  body  with 
their  heads  in  the  centre  and  their  heels  out- 
wards, and  have  been  known  to  beat  off  the 
leopard  with  their  kiclcs.  The  zebra  has  been 
domesticated,  but  its  vicious  temper  renders 
it  of  little  value  as  a  beast  of  burden.  Bur- 
chell's  Zebra  (Eriuics  hurchellil)  differs  little 
from  the  True  Zebra,  except  in  the  fact  that 
the  ground  tint  is  yellow. 

"  He  who  attributes  the  white  and  dark  vertical 
stripes  on  the  flank.3  of  vaiious  aiitcli^pes  to  this  pro- 
cess [se.tual  eelectio-ii  v/ill  probably  extend  the  same 
view  to  tlio  RcyAl  "Jlger  and  the  beautiful  zebra." — 
Darwin:  Descent  cf  Alan,  ch.  xviiL 

zebra-Opossum,  &-.    [Zebra-wolf.] 
zebra-plant,  z. 

Bot.  :  Calathea  zebrivjx.  So  named  because 
the  leaves  have  alternately  dark  and  green 
stripes. 

zebra-poison,  5. 

Bot. :  Euphorbia  arborea,  a,  South  African 
tree. 
zebra-sbark,  s.  -[Tiger-shabk.] 
zebra-wolf,  t  zebra-opossum,  s. 

Zool.  :  A  ]iopular  name  given  by  the  early 
colonists  of  Van  Diemen's  Land  to  Thylacinus 
cynocepJmlus,  from  the  stripes  on  its  body  and 
its  genei-al  dog-like  appearance.  [Thylaoinus.] 

zebra-wood, «. 

Botany  &  Commerce : 

1.  A  kind  of  wood,  imported  from  South 
America,  and  used  by  cabinet  makers,  pro- 
duced by  OinjJhalobivm  Lamberti,  a  large  tree 
belonging  to  the  natural  oider  Connaraceaj, 
and  growing  in  Guiana.  Its  colours  consist 
of  brown  on  a  white  ground,  clouded  with 
black,  and  each  strongly  contrasted,  thus 
somewhat  resembling  the  skin  of  a  zebra. 
Called  also  Pigeon-wood. 

2.  The  wood  of  Eugenia  fragrans,  variety 
cuneata.  It  is  a  shrub  about  eight  feet  high, 
growing  in  Jamaica, 

3.  The  wood  of  Guettarda  speciosa,  a  tree 
twenty-five  feet  high,  with  scarlet  coloured 
flowers,  growing  in  the  East  Indies. 

ze' -brine,  a,  [Eng.  zehr(a);  suff.  -ine.]  Of 
or  belonging  to  the  striped  division  of  the 
genus  Equus  (q.v.). 

"  Many  of  them  Lthe  stripesl  aa  they  diverged  from 
the  spine  became  a  little  hrauched,  exActly  iu  the 
same  iiiauiier  as  iu  some  zebrine  apecies," — Darwin: 
Variation  of  Anim.  &  Plants,  I.  58. 

ze'-bu,  s.     [Native  name.] 

Zool. .  Any  breed  or  individual  of  Bos  in- 


dicus  (which  by  some  authorities  is  consi- 
dered a  variety  of  Bos  taurtis,  the  ConnnoD 
Ox).  The  Zebus  attain  their  greatest  develop- 
ment in  India,  but  range  eastwards  to  Japan 
and  westward  to  the  River  Niger.  They  vary 
greatly  in  size,  some  b«ing  larger  than  Euro- 
pean cattle,  while  others  are  no  bigger  than  a 
month-old  calf  The  horns  differ  in  form; 
the  dewlap  is  more  or  less  developed  ;  one 
hump  is  always  present  over  the  withers,  some- 
times there  are  two  ;  colour  varying  from  light 
ashy-gray  to  pure  white.  At  present  they 
exist  only  in  a  domesticated  condition,  and 
must  have  been  early  reduced  to  subjection 
by  man,  since  all 
the  sculptures  of 
cattle  at  Ele- 
phanta,  which 
are  of  high  anti- 
quity, represent 
the  humped  form. 
In  many  parts  of 
India  zebus  are 
used  as  beasts  of 
draught  and  bur- 
den, and  occasion- 
ally for  riding.  In 
disposition  they  are  gentle  and  docile,  and  are 
venerated  by  the  Hiuduos,  who  consider  it  a 
sin  to  slaughter  them,  thongh  they  do  not 
object  to  work  them.  White  zebu  bulls, 
which  are  held  particularly  sacred  by  the 
Hindoo.s,  are  branded  with  the  image  of  Siva, 
relieved  from  all  labour,  and  allowed  to 
wander  at  will,  levying  contributions  on  the 
stalls  in  the  bazaars  without  let  or  hin- 
drance. Their  flesh  is  inferior  to  that  of  the 
Common  Ox,  except  the  hump,  which  is  es- 
teemed a  delicacy. 

zebu-cattle,  s. 

Zool.  :  The  humped  cattle  of  the  eastern 
hemisphere. 

"  111  many  domesticated  quadrupeds,  certAiu  ch*. 
ractera,  apparently  not  derived  through  reveraioD 
from  any  wild  parent-form,  are  confined  to  the  niale^ 
or  are  more  developed  in  them  than  the  females— foi 
instance,  the  hump  ou  tlie  male  zebu-cattle  of  Iudl&" 
—Darwin  :  Descent  of  Man,  ch.  xviiL 

Zech-a-ri'-ah,  Zach-a-ri'-as,  s.  [Heb, 
n^7^]  {Zekhariyah)  =  Zechariah  (whom  Jeho- 
vah remembers) ;  IDT  (Zakhar)  =  to  remem- 
ber, and  rr  {Yah)  =  Jehovah  :  Sept.  Zaxa- 
ptas  (Zackarias) ;  Vulgate,  Zacharius.] 

1.  Script.  Biog.  :  The  name  of  many  ancient 
Hebrews,  including  two  prophets  [2],  variouB 
priests,  and  Levites  (1  Chron.  ix.  21;  xv.  24  i 
xxvi.  14  ;  Neh.  xii.  35,  41),  &c. 

2.  Old  Testament  Canon :  The  eleventh  in 
order  of  the  twelve  minor  proplietic  books. 
The  name  prefixed  to  it  is  that  of  "Zechariah, 
the  son  of  Berecliiah,  the  son  of  Iddo  the 
prophet"  ("the  prophet"  means  Zechariah, 
not  Iddo),  Zechariah  i.  1.  In  Ezra  v.  1,  vi. 
14,  he  is  called  the  son  of  Iddo,  but  son  is 
sometimes  used  vaguely  for  lineal  male  de- 
scendant, and  may  easily  signify  grandson 
(cf.  Gen.  xi.  24-32  ;  xxviii.  5  ;  xxix.  13).  When 
Cyrus  permitted  the  Jews  to  return  from 
Babylon  he  also  accoi-ded  them  permission  to 
rebuild  the  temple  (Ezra  i.  3 ;  vi.  3-5),  and 
the  foundations  of  the  edifice  were  at  once 
laid  (Ezra  iii.  10-13).  Tlie  jealousy  of  the 
neiglibouring  tribes  led  to  the  stoppage  of  the 
work  (Ezra  iv.  1-24).  At  length,  however,  in 
the  second  year  of  Darius  Hystaspes,  permis- 
sion was  obtained  to  resume  it  (Ezra  iv.  24, 
vi.  1-12),  and  buildiugwas  recommenced  with 
the  patronage  and  active  aid  of  Zerubbabel, 
the  civil  governor  of  Judsea,  Joshua  the  High 
Priest,  &c.  Enthusiasm  for  the  woric  was 
excited  among  the  previously  apathetic  people 
by  the  prophets  Haggai  and  Zechariah  (Ezra 
V.  1-2).  The  former  seems  to  have  been  the 
senior  in  point  of  years,  and  commenced  his 
addresses  and  predictions  in  the  sixth  month 
of  the  second  year  of  Darius,  while  Zechariah 
did  so  in  the  eightli  month.  The  book  of 
Zechariah,  in  its  present  form,  is  naturally 
divided  into  three  portions— chaps,  i.-viii., 
chaps,  ix.-xi.,  and  chaps,  xii.-xiv.  The  first 
is  universally  admitted  to  be  the  work  of 
Zechariah.  The  natural  sections  of  it  are  (1) 
chap.  i.  1-6,  dated  tlie  second  year  of  Dai'ius's 
reign  and  the  eighth  month  ;  (2)  i.  7-vi.  15, 
dated  the  twenty-fourth  day  of  the  eleventh 
month  of  the  same  year;  and  vii.  1-viii.  23, 
dated  the  fourtli  day  of  the  ninth  month 
of  Darius's  fourth  regnal  year.  In  the 
first  the  prophet  counsels  a  return  to  Jeho- 
vah ;  in  the  second,  which  has  in  it  varl 
ous  symbolic  visions,  he  encourages  the  build 


h5iU  bop-;  po^t,  j^l;  cat,  9011,  chorus,  5liln,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a§;  expect,  Xenophon,  e^ist.   ph  =  C 
-oian,  -tlan  =  sh^n.    -tion,  -sion  =  shun ;  -tion,  -^on  =  zhun.   -cious,  -tious,  -sious  =  shus.   -ble,  -die.  &c.  =  bel,  d^L 
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Ing  of  the  temple,  and,  in  answer  to  a 
query  whether  the  fasts  begun  at  Babylou 
should  be  continued,  he  directs  that  they 
should  be  transformed  into  joyous  festivals. 
The  style  of  chapters  ix.-xi.  differs  from 
that  of  the  first  eight ;  and  that  of  xii.-xiv. 
to  a  certain  extent  from  both.  In  x.  6,  the 
house  of  Judah  requii-es  to  be  strengthened, 
as  if  its  government  still  continued  ;  that  of 
Joseph  (the  ten  tribes)  to  be  saved,  as  if  it 
were  gone ;  and  in  verse  11  is  the  prediction 
"the  pride  of  Assyria  shall  be  brought  down," 
as  if  it  stood  when  the  words  were  penned; 
whereas  by  the  time  of  Darius  Hyst^spes  it 
had  for  ever  passed  away.  Some,  therefore, 
assign  these  chapters  to  an  earlier  Zechariah, 
a  contem  porary  of  Isaiah  (b.c.  about  736).  But 
if  the  Hebrew  Javau  in  ix.  13  is  correctly 
translated  Greece,  this  would  suggest  a  date 
late  enougli  to  be  consistent  with  the  best- 
known  Zechariah's  authorship,  if  not  more 
recent  still.  Cliaps,  xii. — xiv.  have  been  re- 
ferred to  some  prophetic  contemporary  of 
Jeremiah,  b.c.  607  or  606.  The  date  of 
chaps,  i.-viii,  is  admitted  to  be  b.c.  520-518. 
Matt,  xxvii.  9-10,  nominally  quoting  Jere- 
miah, seems  to  refer  to  Zech.  xi.  12-13,  and 
unless  Zechariah,  the  son  of  Bcrechiah,  of 
whose  death  we  know  nothing,  was  martyred 
precisely  in  the  same  way  as  Zechariah,  the 
son  of  Jehoiada  (2  Chron.  xxiv.  20,  21),  the 
reference  in  Matt,  xxiii.  ^5  would  seem  to  he 
to  the  latter.  Of  these  difficulties  various 
solutions  have  been  given.  Zech.  xiii.  7  is 
quoted  by  Our  Lord  as  Messianic  (Matt.  xxvi. 
81,  Mark  xiv.  27).  In  Matt.  xxi.  5,  Zech.  ix. 
9  is  regarded  as  predictive  of  the  entry  of  Jesus 
into  Jerusalem. 

cSch'-m,  s.  [Ital.  zecohino;  Fr.  seciuin.]  A 
Venetian  gold  coin,  more  commonly  written 
sequin  (q.v.). 

BSch'-Stein,  s.  [Ger.  =  mine-stone ;  zeeke  =  a 
reckoning,  a  score,  a  mine,  and  stein  =  stone.] 
Geol. :  A  German  sub-division  of  the  Per- 
mian, constituting  the  upper  of  the  two 
groups,  which  have  sometimes  led  to  that 
formation  being  called  Dyas  (q.v.).  It  corre- 
sponds to  the  Middle  Permian  or  Magnesian 
Limestone  of  Britain.  It  is  wanting  in  France. 
Miu'chison  considered  it  a  centre  of  Permian 
life. 

Sed,  zee,  ?.  [Z]  The  name  of  the  letter  z  ; 
provincially  called  also  Izzard. 

"Thou  wlioresoii  zed!  thou  unuecessory  letter  1"— 
Shakeap. :  Lear,  ii.  2. 

B6d'-d-a-ry,  s.  [From  Arab  zedivdr ;  Fr,  zedo- 
aire;  Vtov.  zeduari ;  Port,  zeduaria  ;  Ital.  ze/- 
tovario.] 

Bot.  &  Pharm. :  The  roots  of  Curcuvia  Zedo- 
aria  and  C.  Z-nnnbet,  employed  in  medicine, 
and  the  plants  themselves.     [Curcuma.] 

zee'-koe,  s.  [Dut,  =  sea  (or  lake)  cow.]  The 
name  given  by  the  Dutch  colonists  of  South 
Africa  to  the  hippopotamus. 

•  ze'-i-dse,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  ze{us)  ;  Lat.  fem. 
pi,  adj.  sulf.  -id(B.] 

Ichthy. :  A  lapsed  family  of  Acanthoptery- 
gian  Fishes. 

Eei'-lgbn-ite,  zey'-lan-ite,  s.    \0.  Ger.  Zei- 
Ian,  Zeylan  =  Qeylon  \  suff.  -ite  {Min.).'\ 
Min. :  The  same  as  Ceylonite  (q.v.). 

te'-int  s.    [Mod.  Lat.  ze(_a);  -in.] 

Chem. :  A  nitrogenous  substance  obtained 
from  maize  flour. 

Zel,  zell,  s.     [Pers.] 

Music :  An  eastern  instrument  of  music  of 
the  cymbal  kind. 

"  Where,  some  hours  since,  was  heard  the  swell 
Of  truinijetaud  the  clash  of  zeU." 

Moore:  The  Fire  Worshippera. 

Eel-ko'-na,  s.  [Native  name?]  (See  etym.  and 
eoinpouiid.) 

zelkona-tree,  s. 

Bot. :  Planera  Richardi,  a  North  American 
tree,  seventy  or  eighty  feet  high,  the  diameter 
of  the  trunk  four  feet.  Leaves  like  tliose  of 
the  elm,  flowers  small  greenisli  yellow,  smelling 
like  elder  flowers  ;  fruitsmall,  with  two  seeds. 

*zer-6t-ist»  s.    [Zealotist.] 

•zel'-oii-sie,  s.  [Gr.  ^eAow  (2eZod)=  to  emu- 
late, to  be  jealous  of.]     Jealousy. 

"  The  ze'ojuie  .and  the  eagre  feeraenes  of  Olimpias." 
—  UtUU  :  Apoph.  of  Erasmiu,  \i.  200.' 


zem-in-dar',  5.  [Pers.  zemindar  =  a  land- 
holder, from  zemin  =  land,  and  ddr  =  hold- 
ing, a  holder.]  In  India,  one  of  a  class  of 
officials  created  under  the  Mogul  Government 
of  India.  They  have  been  regarded,  first  as 
district  governors,  secondly  as  lauded  pro- 
prietors, and  thirdly  as  farmers  or  collectors 
of  the  government  revenue  on  land.  Their 
functions  appear  to  have  been  to  a  great  extent 
aibiti-ary  and  variable,  but  founded  on  and 
arising  out  of  the  last-named  office.  On  the 
transference  of  the  authority  of  the  Moguls 
to  the  East  India  Company,  the  zemindars 
were  in  general  treated  as  the  proprietors  of 
land.  The  term  is  of  Persian  origin,  and  the 
office  probably  originated  with  the  Muham- 
madan  conquerors  of  India,  who  claimed  tlie 
soil  of  the  country,  but,  leaving  the  Indian 
village  tenure  intact,  set  these  officers  called 
zemindars  over  districts  comprising  each  a 
certain  number  of  villages,  the  headmen  of 
which  accounted  to  them  for  the  revenues 
of  the  land,  which  they  collected  with  a  liberal 
profit  to  themselves.  At  present,  in  Bengal, 
the  zemindars  have  all  the  rights  of  a  British 
landed  proprietor,  subject  to  the  payment  of 
the  land-tax,  and  also  to  a  certain  ill-detined 
tenant-right  on  the  part  of  tenants  who  have 
long  held  possession  of  their  farms. 


"It  was  contemplated  that  these  zemindars  would 
take  the  place  of  the    landed  gentrjr    of    European 


zem'-in-d^r-y,  zem'-m-dar-ee,  zcm'- 
in-dar-ry,  a.  &  s.    [Zemindar.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Of  or  pertaining  to,  or  under 
the  jurisdiction  of  a  zemindar;  held  by  a 
zemindar. 

"Under  the  zemindaiTi/  tenure,  the  land  is  per- 
petually assigned  by  the  State,  subject  to  the  annual 
payment  of  a  sum  fixed  for  ever  without  change,"— 
Field,  Feb.  11,  18B8. 

B.  As  subst.  :  The  office  or  jurisdiction  of  a 
zemindar ;  the  land  possessed  by  a  zemindar. 

"  The  possibility  of  an  increase  In  the  value  of  these 
zemindarries,  due  to  causes  of  this  nature." — Field, 
Feb.  11,  18B8. 

ze-na'-i-da,  i.    [Etym.  not  apparent.] 

Ornith. :  A  genus  of  Columbidae  with  ten 
species,  founded  by  Bonaparte.  They  are  dis- 
tinguished by  their  stout  body,  short  wings,  and 
long,  well-developed  legs,  and  range  from  Chili 
and  La  Plata  to  Columbia  and  the  Antilles. 

ze-na'-na,  s.  [Pers.  zenanah  =  pertaining  to 
women,  "from  zeii  =  a  woman.]  The  name 
given  to  the  poition  of  the  house  reserved  ex- 
clusively for  the  females  belonging  to  a 
family  of  good  caste  in  India. 

"  Yet,  curiously  enough,  the  ladies  to  a  very  large 
extent  avoid  the  harems,  the  zenanas,  the  gynsecea 
provided  for  theuL."— Daily  Telegraph,  Feb.  24,  1688. 

zenana-mission,  s.  A  mission  founded 
in  1852  under  tlie  auspices  of  the  Pi'otestant 
missionary  societies  in  India,  witli  the  object 
(1)  of  sending  the  gospel  to  the  women  of 
India  by  means  of  female  missionaries  ;  (2) 
of  alleviating  their  suflerings  in  sickness,  and 
ministering  to  their  spiritual  need,  through 
the  agency  of  duly  qualified  female  medical 
missionaries  ;  and  (3)  of  promoting  education, 
based  on  Holy  Scripture,  especially  among 
women  of  the  higher  classes. 

Zend,  s.    [Zend-avesta.] 

1.  Philol. :  An  ancient  Iranian  language 
in  which  are  composed  the  sacred  writings 
of  tlie  Zoroastrians.  It  is  coeval  and  cog- 
nate with  the  Vedic  Sanskrit.  It  eniUraces 
two  dialects,  called  Bactrian,  or  E.istern 
Ii-aiiian.  and  the  Western  Iranian.  The  two 
Zend  dialects  consist  of  an  earlier  and  a  later, 
analogous  to  the  Vedic  and  classic  Saiiski-it, 
or  to  the  Homeric  and  chssic  Greek.  The 
earlier  dialect  is  called  the  Gathfi,  from  the 
Gathas  or  sacred  songs,  which  form  the  only 
remains  of  it ;  the  later  is  that  in  which  the 
Zend-Avesta,  or  sacred  Zoroastrian  writings 
are  found.  The  present  alphabet  is  compara- 
tively modern,  and  is  probably  derived  from 
the  Syrian.  There  are  twelve  simple  vowels, 
foui-teen  dipli  thongs,  and  twenty-nine  con- 
sonants, represented  by  different  cliaracter.s. 
Tlie  roots  are  mostly  monosyllabic,  some  con- 
sisting of  only  a  single  vowel,  others  of  a 
vowel  and  consonant,  or  a  vowel  between 
two  consonants.  There  are  three  numbers, 
singular,  dual,  and  plural,  with  eight  inflec- 
tions in  the  tir^t  and  last,  and  five  in  the 
middle  numbei-. 

2.  Cmnpar.  Reliq. :  A  contracted  name  for 
the  Zend-Avesta  (q.v.). 


Zend-Avesta,  s.  [Prob.  =  trdnslatioib 
or  commentary  of  text  with  paraphrase,  from 
avesta  =  text,  and  zeTid  =  translation  or  com- 
mentary.] 

Compar.  Relig. :  The  sacred  books  of  the  Zo- 
roastrians, Magians,  Guebers,  or  Parsees,  as- 
cribed to  Zoroaster  himself,  and  reverenced 
as  a  bible  or  rule  of  faith  and  practice.  They 
consist  of  several  divisions  :  the  Yazna,  a  sort 
of  sacrificial  ritual,  consisting  of  hymns  ami 
prayers,  contains  the  live  gflthas  in  the  older 
dialect  ;  the  Visparad  is  a  collection  of  sacri- 
ficial prayers  in  later  Zend.  The  Yashts  are 
later  collections  of  prayers,  consisting  of  par- 
ticular invocations  of  angels,  &c.,  mixed  with 
legends  ;  the  Veudidad  contains  the  religious, 
civil,  and  criminal  code  of  the  Zoroastrians. 
The  immoitality  of  the  soul,  a  future  state  of 
rewards  and  punishments,  and  the  resurree-  i 
tion  of  the  body  are  taught  in  the  Zend  re- 
ligion. 

zen'-dik,  s.     [Arab.  =  a  infidel,  an  atheist.} 

A  name  given  in  the  East  not  only  to  dia* 
believers  in  revealed  religion,  but  also  to 
such  as  are  accused  of  magical  heresy. 

ze'-nicky  ze -nik,  s.    [Native  name  in  parts 
of  Africa,] 
ZboL:  SuHcata  zenick,    [Suricata,] 


[0.  Fr    cenith  (Fr. 


DIAQRAM    oHOWINa  ZENITH 
AND   NADIR. 


zen'-ith,  *sen-yth, 

zenith),  from 
Sp.  zenit, 
zenith,  from 
Arab.  sa77i(  = 
a  road,  a  way, 
a  path,  a  trail, 
a  quarter, 
whence  samt- 
ar-ras  =  the  , 
zenith,  the 
vertical  point 
of  the  hea- 
vens ;  as'samt 
=  a n  azi- 
muth. ] 

1.  0  r  d, 
Lang,  (t  As- 
iron. ;  The 
highest  point 
in  the  heavens  to  a  spectator  at  any  given 
place,  the  point  from  which  if  the  earth  were 
absolutely  spherical  a  perpendicular  let  fall 
would  pass  through  its  centre. 

"The  aunoe   passeth  twlse  in  the  yeere  through 
their  zenith  ouer  their  heads."— Backtuyt :   Vo^/aget, 

iii .  731. 

2.  Fig. :  The  highest  point  of  a  person's 
fortune ;  the  highest  or  culminating  point  of 
any  subject  referred  to. 

"  By  my  prescience 
I  find  my  zenith  dotli  depend  upon 
A  niOBt  auspicious  star,  Shakesp. :  Tempest,  I  2. 

zenith-distance,  s.  The  zenith-dis« 
tance  of  a  heavenly  body  is  the  arc  intercepted 
between  the  body  and  the  zenith,  being  th© 
same  as  the  co-altitude  of  the  body, 

zenith-sector,  s.  An  astronomical  in* 
strument,  consisting  of  a  telescope  swinging 
upon  pivots,  and  having  attached  to  it  au 
arc  graduated  into  def,Tees  and  minutes. 
From  the  upper  end  of  the  telescope  verti- 
cally hangs  down  a  fine  silver  wire,  terminated 
by  a  weiifht  supported  in  water  to  keep  it 
steady.  It  is  used  for  the  same  purpose  as 
the  mural  circle,  viz.,  to  ascertain  the  zenith  , 
dist-ance  of  the  several  stars,  but  is  moie 
convenient  fj-om  its  greater  portability. 
[Mural-circle.] 

zenith-telescope,  s.  The  telescope  of 
a  zenith  sector. 

* zen'-ith-al,  a.  [Eng.  zenith;  -al.}  Of  or 
pertaining  to  the  zenith. 

"In  order  to  obtain  its  zenithal  distance."— Jirj/: 
Popular  Astronomy,  p.  34. 

Be'-6-lite,  s.  [Gr.  few  (^eo)=to  boil,  and 
KiBo^  itithos)—  stone  ;  Ger,  zeolitk.] 

Min.  :  A  name  given  to  a  group  of  minerals 
belonging  to  the  hydrous  silicates,  charac- 
terized by  much  intumescence  on  the  applica- 
tion of  heat. 

ze-o-lith'-i-form,  a.  [Eng.  zeolit(e) ;  i  con- 
nective, and  form.]  Having  the  form  of 
zeolite. 

ze-6-Ut'-ic,  a.  [Eng.  eeolit(e);  -ic]  Of  or 
pertaniing  to  zeolite ;  consisting  of  or  re- 
sembling zeolite. 


f&te,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;   we,  wet.  here,  camel,  her,  there;  piuo,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot, 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  who.  son;  miite,  ciib,  ciire.  unite,  cur,  rule,  full;  try,  Syrian.     £e,  oe  =  e^  ey  =--  a;  q.u  =  kw. 
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^eph-a-ni'-ah,  s.  [Heb.  n;ap^  (Tsephaniyah) 
—  Zephaniah  (whom  Jehovah  has  hid) :  12^ 
(tsaphan)  =  to  hide,  and  n;  ( Yah)  =  Jehovah ; 
Sept.  Xo(t>ovia^;  Vulg.  Sophonias.] 

1.  Scrip.  Biog. :  A  prophet,  son  of  Cnshi, 
who  again  was  the  son  of  Gedaliah,  the  son  of 
Amariah,  the  son  of  Hizkiah  (the  king?). 

2.  Old  Test.  Canon:  The  ninth  in  order  of 
the  twelve  minor  prophetic  Looks.  Zephaniah 
prophesied  in  the  reign  of  Josiah,  king  of 
Judah.  Josiali,  who  came  to  the  throne  in  his^ 
sighth  year  (e.  c.  641).  tolerated  idolatry  till  the 
twelfth  year  of  his  reign  (641-630) ;  next  forsix 
years  more  (630-624)  he  carriea  ^n  a  partially 
successful  contest  against  it ;  then  during  the 
remainder  of  his  life  (624-610),  he  made  the 
reformation  more  sweeping,  re-establishing 
Mosaic  institutions  throughout  the  land. 
When  the  prophet  wrote,  the  worship  of 
Baal  had  not  quite  ceased,  nor  had  other 
forms  of  idolatry  (Zeph.  i.  4-5).  His  predic- 
tions, therefore,  seem  to  have  been  uttered 
during  the  second  period,  some  time  between 
630  and  624.  With  this  agrees  the  reference 
in  ch.  ii.  12-15  to  the  impending  destruction 
of  Nineveh,  which  took  place  in  625.  Ze- 
phaniah was  contemporary  with  Jeremiah, 
The  first  cliapter  of  the  book  denounces 
coming  judgment,  described  as  the  day  of 
the  Lord  [Day,  0.  3.],  on  Jerusalem  "and 
the  Jewish  people.  The  second  prophesies 
the  destruction  of  Gaza,  Askelon,  and  the 
Philistine  cities  generally,  the  Moabites,  the 
Animonites,  and  the  Assyrian  capital  Nineveh. 
The  third  censures  the  corruption  of  Jeru- 
salem, which  had  affected  princes,  judges, 
priests,  and  prophets,  and  concludes  with 
promises  of  future  restoration  and  felicity. 
The  chief  characteristics  of  this  book  are  the 
unity  and  harmony  of  the  composition,  the 
grace,  energy,  and  dignity  of  its  style,  and 
the  rapid  and  effective  alternations  of  threats 
and  promises.  Its  prophetical  import  is 
chiefly  shown  in  the  accurate  predictions  of 
the  desolation  which  has  fallen  upon  each  of 
the  nations  denounced  for  their  crimes ; 
Ethiopia,  which  is  menaced  with  a  terrible 
invasion,  being  alone  exempted  from  the 
doom  of  perpetual  ruin.  The  general  tone  of 
the  last  portion  is  Messianic,  but  without 
any  specific  reference  to  the  Person  of  our 
Lord.  No  serious  controversy  has  ever  taken 
place  as  to  the  authenticity  of  Zephaniah. 

ae-phar'-d-vich-ite,  s.  [After  Prof.  Zepha- 
rovich  ;  suff.  -ite  (Min.).^ 

Min. :  A  crystalline  to  compact  mineral 
found  in  sandstone  at  Trenic,  Bohemia. 
Hardness,  5-5;  sp.  gr.  2'37;  colour,  greenish, 
yellowish,  or  grayish-white.  Compos. :  essen- 
tially a  hydrated  phosphate  of  alumina,  with 
the  probable  formula  AI2O3PO5  +  6H0. 

Eeph'-yr,    *  zeph'-yr-us,    *  zeph'-ir.   s. 

[Fr.  zephyre  =  the  west  wind,  from  Lat. 
zephyntm,  accus.  ot^ephyr^^!i  —  the  west  wind, 
from  Gr.  ^64>vpo<;  {zephtiros),  allied  to  ^o^os 
(zopjws)  =  darkness,  gloom,  the  dark  or  even- 
ing quarter,  the  west.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang.  (Of  aU  forms):  The  west  wind; 
hence,  poetically,  any  soft,  mild,  gentle 
breeze.  By  the  poets  Zephyrus  was  personi- 
fied and  represented  as  the  mildest  and 
gentlest  of  all  the  sylvan  deities. 

"  Where  sweet  myrrhe-breathing  zephir  in  the  spring 
Geutly  difltila  his  iieetar-dropping  showers." 

Drayton,  Idea  63. 

2.  Entom.  (Of  the  form  zephyrus)  :  A  genus 
of  LycEenidje,  having  fore  wings  with  eleven 
ncrvures,  the  subcostal  one  emitting  two 
branches  before  the  extremity  of  the  discoidal 
cell,  and  a  bifurcating  one  beyond.  Species 
few,  chiefly  from  Europe  and  Asia. 

Ser'-da,  s.  [A  South  African  word.] 

(Zooi. :  Sparmann's  name  for  Canis  or  Megal- 
otis  zerda,  believed  to  be  identical  with  the 
Fennec  (q.v.). 

SG-re'-ne,  s.  [Gr.  iijpaivia  (xeraino)=  to  p&tcH, 
to  dry  up, 
Entom. :  The  typical  genus  of  Zerenidae. 

ae-ren'-i-dse,  s.  pi  [Mod,  Lat,  zere7i{e); 
Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idm.] 

Entom. :  A  family  of  Geometrina.  An- 
tennse  of  the  male  thick,  not  pectinated ; 
abdomen  in  the  same  sex  long ;  wings  broad, 
entire.  Caterpillar  short,  thick,  feeding 
exposed,  lieuera  and  species  considerable  in 
number. 


zer-l'~ba,  za-ree'-ba,  s.  [Egypt,  zerebak  = 
a  thorn  hedge.]  A  word  which  came  into 
u«>  in   the    early  part  of  1884,  during  the 


SOLDIERS   MAKING  A  ZERIBA. 

military  operations  in  Egypt,  to  denote  an 
enclosure  the  sides  of  which  are  farmed  of 
prickly  brushwood,  sheltered  liy  which  a  force 
may  camp  comparatively  safe  from  sudden 
surprise. 

"When  the  aqtiare  was  hioken  the  news  spread  to 
the  zeriba  thaX  we  were  defeated."— ffra/tftic,  April  5, 
/884,  p.  323. 

Ze-ri'-tis,  _s.  [Mod.  Lat.,  formed  from  Gr. 
^TjpatVti)  (xerairio)  =  to  parch,  to  dry  up.] 

Entom. .  A  genus  of  Lycainidse.  Red  butter- 
flies witli  brown  borders  and  metallic  spots 
on  the  under  surface  of  the  hind  wings. 
Natives  of  Africa. 

zer'-o,  s.  [Fr.  =  a  cipher  in  arithmetic,  from 
Ital.  zero,  a  contracted  form  of  zejiro  or 
zifo,  parallel  to  zifra  =  a  cipher,  from  Arab. 
sifr  =  a.  cipher  (q.v.).  2ero  and  cipher  are 
doublets,] 

1.  In  common  language,  zero  means  no 
thing ;  in  arithmetic  it  is  called  naught,  and 
means  no  number ;  in  algebra,  it  stands  for 
no  quantity,  or  for  a  quantity  less  than  any  as- 
signable quantity  ;  a  ciplier  ;  nothing,  denoted 
byO. 

2.  Astron. :  The  first  point  of  Aries.  [Aries.] 
(Prof.  Airy:  Pop.  Astronomy,  p.  119.] 

3.  Therm. :  The  point  (0°)  in  the  scale  of  a 
thermometer  from  which  numbers  vritli  the 
+  sign  are  counted  upwards,  and  those  with 
the  —  sign  downwards.  In  Fahrenlieit's  ther- 
mometer zero  is  —  32^,  i.e.,  32  degrees  below 
the  freezing  point  of  water.  In  the  Centigrade 
and  Reaumur's  scales  zero  is  that  freezing 
point  itself. 

^  Absolute  zero :  The  point  at  which  any 
given  body  is  supposed  to  contain  no  heat. 
It  is  —  273°  C.  Temperatures  reckoned  from 
it  are  called  absolute  temperatures.  It  is 
fixed  from  observation  of  the  fact  that  a  gas 
is  increased  ^i-^  part  of  its  volume  for  every 
degree  of  the  Centigrade  thermometer. 

zero-point,  s.  The  point  indicating  the 
commencement  of  any  scale  or  reckoning. 

zero-potential,  s.     [Potential,  B.  2.] 

zest,  s.  [O.  Fr,  zest  (Fr.  zeste)  —  a  piece  of  the 
skin  of  a  citron  or  lemon,  the  English  sense 
being  due  to  the  use  of  lemon  or  citron  for 
flavouring,  from  Lat.  sehistos,  schistus  —  di- 
vided, from  Gr.  o-xi-a-Tos  (sehistos),  from  cxi'^'o 
(schizo)  =  to  divide.] 

*  1.  A  piece  of  orange  or  lemon  peel,  used  to 
give  a  flavour  to  liquor,  or  the  fine  thin  oil 
that  squirts  out  of  it  when  squeezed  ;  also 
the  woody,  thick  skin  quartering  the  kernel 
of  a  walnut, 

2.  Something  which  gives  a  relish  or  plea- 
sant taste  ;  something  which  serves  to  en- 
hance enjoyment ;  hence,  that  quality  which 
makes  a  thing  enjoyable ;  a  pleasant  taste,  a 
relish. 

"Liberality  of  disposition  and  conduct  gives  the 
highest  zest  and  relish  to  social  iutercourae. "—Co^an  ; 
Mhical  Treat.,  Disc.  l. 

3.  Relish  or  keenness  of  pleasure  expe- 
rienced ;  keen  enjoyment ;  gusto. 

"  Tliey  Joined  and  partook  of  the  rude  fare  with  the 
zett  of  fatigue  and  yo\Mi."—LyttQn.    (Annandale.) 

*  zest,  v.t     [Zest,  s.] 

1.  To  add  a  zest  or  relish  to. 

"Whtu  my  wine's  right,  I  never  care  It  should  be 
zested."— Cibber :  Careless  Husband,  lii. 

2.  To  cut,  as  the  peel  of  an  orange  or  lemon, 


from  top  to  bottom  in  tliin  slices,  or  to 
squeeze,  as  peel,  over  the  surface  of  anything, 

ze'-ta,  s.  [Lat.  zeta,  for  dicEta  =  a,  chamber,  a 
dwelling,  from  Gr.  Siaira  (diaita)  =  a.  way  of 
living,  mode  of  life,  a  dwelling,]  A  little 
closet  or  chamber  ;  applied  by  some  writers 
to  the  room  over  the  porch  of  a  Christian 
church,  where  the  sexton  or  porter  rt^sided, 
and  kept  the  church  documents.    ^Htton.) 

*  ze-te'-tic,  a.  &  s.     [Gr.  ^t)tj}tlk6s  (zetetikos), 
from  f/jTe'to  (zeted)=  to  seek.] 
i^..  As  adj. :  Proceeding  by  enquiry, 
B.  As  subst. :  A  seeker ;  a  name  adopted  by 
some  of  the  Pyrrhonists. 

ze-te'-tics,  s.  [Zetbtic]  A  name  given  to 
that  part  of  algebra  which  consists  in  the 
direct  search  after  unknown  quantities. 

ze-tic'-Ti-la,  s.  [Mod.  Lat.,  dimin.  from  Lat. 
zeto  =  a  drawing-room,  a  summer-house.]  A 
small  withdrawing-room. 

Zeug'-ite,  s.  [Gr.  ^evyCrT}^  (zeugites)  =  yoked 
in  pairs.] 

Min. :  An  altered  variety  of  Metabrushite 
(q.v.), 

Zeug'-l6-d6n,  s.  [Gr.  ^eiWXTj  (zBugle)  =  tiiB 
strap  or  loop  of  the  yoke  through  wliich  the 
oxen's  heads  were  put ;  suff.  -odon.] 

Paleontology : 

1.  The  type-genus  of  i2euglodontidse  (q.v.). 
The  remains  were  formerly  supposed  to  bo 
reptilian,  and  were  named  Basilosaurus  by 
Harlan.  They  were  re-named  by  Owen  (who 
demonstrated  tlieir  Mam- 
malian character),  and  the 
new  name  was  chosen  be- 
cause the  first  section  of  a 
molar  examined  was  taken 
from  the  base  of  the  crown, 
where  it  was  beginning  to 
divide  into  the  roots,  and 
thus  it  looked  like  two 
single  teeth  yoked  or  linked 
togetlrer.  (Trans.  Geol.  Soc. 
Land.,  ser.  ii.,  vol.  vi.,  p. 
67.)  The  names  Pliocodon 
and  Phocodontia  are  some- 
times given  to  the  genus  and  ^IvV^dL. 
familyrespectively,  from  the 

seal-like  character  of  the  dentition.  Several 
species  from  the  Eocene  of  tlie  United  States ; 
a  portion  of  a  skull  from  the  Barton  Clay 
(Eocene)  of  Hampshire,  England. 

2.  Any  species  or  individual  of  the  Zeuglo- 
dontia  (q.v,).  1 

"The  earliest  Cetaceans  of  whose  organization  w© 
have  anything  like  complete  evidence  are  the  Zeuglo. 
dons  of  the  Eocenfi  period,  which  approach  in  the 
strncture  of  skull  and  teeth  to  a  more  generalized 
utamnialiau  type  than  either  of  the  existing  sub- 
orders. The  sinallneas  of  the  cerebral  cavity  com- 
pared with  the  jaws  and  the  rest  of  the  skuU  they 
share  with  the  primitive  forjns  of  many  other  types. 
—Encyc.  Brit.  (ed.  9th),  xv.  393. 

zeug'-lo-dont,  a.  &  s.    [Zeqglodontia.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Of  or  belonging  to  the  Zeuglo- 
dontia. 

B.  As  subst. :  Any  individjial  of  the  Zeuglo- 
dontia. 

t  zeug-l6-d6n'-ti-a  (or  t  as  sh),  t  zeug- 

lo-don'-ti-dae,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat,  zeuglo- 
don,  genit.  ze-uglodont(is) ;  Lat.  neut.  pL  adj. 
sulf.  -ia,  or  fem.  -idee.] 

Palceont. :  A  group  or  family  founded  to 
include  certain  extinct  Cetaceans  of  doubtful 
affinities,  only  known  by  fragmentary  remains 
of  Eocene  age.  In  the  anterior  part  of  both 
jaws  the  teeth  are  simple,  conical,  or  slightly 
compressed,  and  sharp-pointed.  Dental  for- 
mula ;  I.  3 — 3,  c.  1 — 1,  P.M.  and  m.  5—5  =  36. 
Skull  elongated  and  much  depressed,  brain- 
cavity  very  small,  strong  sagittal  crest.  The 
characters  of  the  dorsal  vertebrae  and  the 
articulation  of  the  ribs  appear  to  have  resem- 
bled those  of  Platanista.  Huxley  considered 
these  animals  to  have  been  intermediate  be- 
tween the  true  Cetaceans  and  the  Seals.  By 
some  authorities  the  group  is  made  to  include 
Zeuglodon  (=  Phocodon),  Squalodon,  and 
Saurocetes.  Prof.  Flower  substitutes  for  it  a 
sub-order  (Archaeoceti),  and  makes  the  Squal- 
odons  a  separate  family.     [ScjUALODONTiDiE.] 

zeug'-ma»  6.  [Gr.,  from  ^evyi/ujiti,  (zeugnumi) 
=  to  join.]    [Yoke.] 

Gram. :  The  connexion  of  one  word  with. 
two  words  or  with  two  clauses,  to  both  of 


hSU,  bo^;  pout,  j6^1;  cat,  9eU,  chorus,  9hin,  bengh;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a^;  expect,  Xenophon,  e^ist.   -ing. 
-cian, -tians'Shaa.   -tion, -sion  =  shun ; -tion, -§ion  =  zhuiu   -ciouSt -tioiis, -sious  =  shus.   -ble,  -  die,  &c.  =  bet  d^ 
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zeugm  atic— zinc 


which  it  does  not  equally  apply  :  so  that,  for 
one  of  them,  another  word  (to  be  gathered 
from  the  sense  of  the  passage)  must  be 
mentally  supplied.  Zeugma  is  therefore  a 
species  of  ellipsis  ;  both  abbreviate  discourse. 
Where  the  word  to  be  supplied  is  a  form  of 
anotlier  in  the  sentence,  as  "  I  love  you,  and 
you  [love]  me,"  the  construction  is  elliptical ; 
where  the  sense  requires  a  difi'erent  word :  as, 
*'  The  sun  shall  not  bum  thee  by  day,  neither 
the  monn  [injure  thee]  by  night"  (Ps.  cxxi.  6. 
Pi-ayer  Book),  it  is  zeugma. 

aeug-maf-ie,  a.  [Zeugma.]  Of  or  pertain- 
ing to  tlie  figure  of  speech  known  as  zeugma. 

zeun'-er-ite  (eu  as  8i),  s.  [After  Prof. 
Ztiuner,  of  Freiberg  ;  suff.  -ite  (Min.).^ 

Min. :  A  tetragonal  mineral,  isomorphous 
with  Uranite,  which  it  much  resembles  in 
its  physical  characters.  Hardness,  2  to  2-5  ; 
sp.  gr.  3-2 ;  colour,  grass-  and  apple-green. 
Compos.  :  a  hydrated  arsenate  of  sesquioxide 
of  uranium,  and  protoxide  of  copper.  First 
found  at  the  Weisser  Hirsch  mine,  Schnee- 
berg,  Saxony. 

Ze'-US,  s.  [Lat.,  from  Gr.  ^ai'os  (zaios)  =  the 
dory  or  doree  (q.v.).] 

1.  Ichthy. :  A  genus  of  Cyttidae,  with  six 
species,  from  the  Mediterranean,  the  tem- 
perate sliores  of  the  Eastern  Atlantic,  and 
the  (.-oasts  of  Japan  and  Australia,  all  of  them 
in  high  esteem  as  food-fishes.  A  series  of 
bony  plates  runs  along  the  base  of  the  dorsal 
and  anal  fins,  and  there  is  another  series  on 
the  abdomen  The  best-known  species  is 
Zeus  faber,  which  was  well  known  in  classic 
times.    [DoREE.] 

2.  PalcBont. :  From  the  Miocene  of  Licata, 
Sicily. 

Seux'-ite,  s.  [|Gr.  feO^t?  (zevxis)  =  a  span,  a 
joining;  suff.  -ife  (Mm.).] 

Min. :  A  variety  of  tourmaline  (q.v.),  found 
in  the  United  Mines,  St.  Day,  Cornwall. 
Occurred  in  acicular  interlacing  crystals  of  a 
pale-brown  colour. 

Beu'-zer-a,  s.  [Gr.  ^evywfjn  (zeugnumi)  =  to 
join,  to  yoke.] 

Entom.  :  The  typical  genus  of  Zeuzeridas 
(q.v.),  with  one  British  species.  Antenna  of 
tlie  male  pectinated  at  the  base,  the  apex 
filiform ;  abdomen  stout  in  the  male,  rather 
slender  in  the  female. 

Seu-zer'-i-daB*  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  zeuzer(a) ; 
Lat.  fem.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -ides.} 

Entom. :  A  family  of  Bombycina.  Antennse 
at  least  as  long  as  the  thorax,  wings  rather 
distant  at  the  base.  Caterpillar  naked,  with 
a  horny  plate  on  the  second  segment.  It  feeds 
within  the  stems  of  trees,  reeds,  &c.  Among 
the  best  knowu  species  are  those  popularly 
cn''ed  the  Wood  Leopard  and  the  Goat  Moth 

(q.v.). 

Bey'-lan-ite,  o.    [Zeilanite.] 

t&y'-sonm,  s.     [An  Egyptian  word.] 

Bot. :  The  flowerheads  of  Santolina  fragrari' 
tissitna,  sold  in  the  shops  of  Cairo  as  a  sub- 
stitute for  Camomile. 

^b'-et,  zib'-eth,  s.  [Fr.  zibet;  Ital.  zibetto; 
Low  Gr.  ^aireTLov  (zapetion).^    [Civet.] 

Zool.:  Viverra  zibetha,  a  Sumatran  civet. 
Length  about  two  feet  six  inches,  tail  eleven 
inches;  head  rounded,  bulging  before  the  ears, 
and  then  rapidly  contracting  into  a  shoi-t 
muzzle ;  far  close,  soft,  and  downy,  with  black 
and  white  lines  on  the  back,  and  spots  in  trans- 
verse undulations  on  the  back  and  sides  ;  tail 
faintly  ringed.  lu  Travancore,  in  India,  there 
was  a  government  establishment  for  the  rear- 
ing of  tliese  animals,  the  civet  obtained  from 
them  l>eing  used  in  perfumery  and  in  Hindoo 
medicine. 

^-be'-thum  (th  as  t),  s.  [Zibet.]  The  civet 
derived  from  the  Zibeth  (q.v.). 

Zie'-ga,  s.  [Etyra.  doubtful.]  Curd  produced 
from "  milk  by  adding  acetic  acid,  and  after 
ren  net  has  ceased  to  cause  coagulation. 
(Brande  &  Cox.) 

Tie-tris~i'-tote,  s.  [After  Zietrisika,  Mol- 
davia, where  found  ;  sutf.  -ite  (Jl/tn.).] 

Min. :  A  member  of  the  group  of  hydro- 
carbons resembling  ozocerite  in  its  physical 
characters,  but  differing  from  that  substance 


in  its  almost  complete  insolubility  in  ether, 
A  mean  of  three  analyses  gave  :  carbon,  84:'64 ; 
hydrogen,  14-63. 

zif,  ziph,  ziv,  s.  [Heb.  ^^  (ziv),  from  nm 
(zacJioch)  =  to  shine,  to  be  beautiful,  referring 
to  the  splendid  appearance  of  the  flowers 
dui'iog  the  month  (Geseniits) ;  or  from  Assyrian 
Giv  =  the  Bull,  the  consteUatiou  Taurus. 
{Rawli-nson:  Herod,  i.  622.)] 

Hebrew  Calendar  :  The  second  month  of  the 
year,  extending  from  the  new  moon  in  May  to 
that  in  June  ;  or,  according  to  some  Rabbis, 
from  the  new  moon  in  April  to  that  of  June. 
(1  Kings  vi.  i.  37.)  In  some  copies  of  the 
A.V.  the  spelling  is  Zif,  in  others  Ziph ;  in 
the  R.V.  Ziv,  which  is  the  correct  form. 

*  zif '-f  i-US»  s.    [Etym.  doubtful ;  perhaps  for 
xiphias  =  the  sword-fish.]  Some  sea  monster. 
"  Huge  riiKu*  whom  marinera  eschew." 

Spenaer  :  F.  Q.,  II.  xiL  24. 

^g-^n'-ka,  s.    [Rus3.] 

ilf  lisic :  A  dance  popular  among  the  Russian 
peasantry,  similar  in  its  figures  to  the  English 
counti7  dance. 

zig'-a-ri,  i.'gl.    [Zingari.] 

zig'-zag,  a.  &  s.    [Fr.,  from  Ger.  zichzach  =  a 
,    zigzag ;  zichzach  segeln  =  to  tack  in  sailing ; 
Sw.  sichsach  =  zigzag.  ] 

A.  .^5  adjective : 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  Having  sharp  or  quick  turns 
or  flexures. 

"  More  zigzag  paths  tempt  ufl  right  and  left."— 
Queen,  Sept  26,  1885. 

2.  Bot. :    [Flexuous,  2.]. 

B,  As  substantive : 

L  Ord.  Lang. :  Something  having  short, 
sharp  turns  or  angles,  as  a  line. 

"  But  that  ascent  was  made  by  only  six  zigzags." — 
Scribner's  Magazine,  August,  1877,  p.  462. 

IL  Technically  : 

1.  Arch. :  A  zigzag  moulding  ;  a  chevron  or 
dancette.    [See  illustration  under  Chevron.] 

2.  Fort.:  One  of  the  trenches  leading  to- 
wards the  besieged  works,  and  communicat- 
ing between  the  several  parallels.  It  turns  to 
the  right  and  to  the  left,  bat  with  a  general 
curved  course,  in  such  a  manner  as  not  to  be 
enfiladed  by  the  guns  of  the  fort. 

3.  A  salmon-stair,  fish-way,  or  fish-ladder. 
zigzag-moulding,  s.     [Chevron,  Dan- 
cette.] 

mg'-zag,  v.t.  &  i.    [Zigzag,  a.] 

A.  Trans. :  To  form  with  short  sharp  turns 
or  angles. 

"  The  middle  ails  has  on  each  side  four  Norman 
rouud  nrches  zigzagged."— Warton :  Biatory  of  Kid- 
dington,  p.  4. 

B.  Intransitive : 

1.  To  move  or  advance  in  a  zigzag  fashioo  ; 
to  make  zigzags. 

"  He  zigzagged  back  and  forth  from  tuft  to  tuft." — 
Scribner's  Magazine,  July,  IS"'?,  p.  284. 

2.  To  waver  in,  or  change  one's  words  or 
opinions. 

"  Speak  in  ambigaous  and  hesitating  tones,  zigzag- 
ging this  way  and  that  way,  and  beating  about  the 
bash."~Daili/  Telegraph,  Dec.  28,  1887. 

*zig-zag'-ger-y,  s.  [Eng.  zigzag;  -ery.] 
Zigzag  or  irregular  course. 

'■  When  my  UucIb  Toby  discovered  the  transverse 
zigzaggery  ol  my  father's  approach  to  it."— Sterne : 
Trmtram  Shandg,  ii.  113. 

t  Zlg'-zag-gy,  a.  [Eng.  Zigzag;  -y.]  Having 
sharp  turns ;  zigzag. 

"  The  zigzaggy  pattern  by  Saxona  invented 
Was  cleverly  chiseUed  and  well  represented." 
Barham :  Ing.  Leg. ;  St.  Romwold. 

zil'-l^,  s.  [The  Egyptian  name  of  Zilla  myor 
groides.  ] 

Bot. :  The  typical  genus  of  Zillidae  (q.v.). 
Zilla  myagroides,  is  a  large  glubrous  herb,  with 
round  white  branches,  and  oblong  toothed 
leaves,  which  are  boiled  and  eaten  by  the 
Arabs  like  cabbage.    (Loudon.) 

zil'-lah,  s.  [Hind.]  In  Hindustan,  a  local 
division  of  a  county  ;  a  shire  or  couuty. 

zill'-er-tlute,  s.  [After  Zillerth(al),  Tyrol, 
where  found  ;  suff.  -ite  (Jl/in-.).] 

Min. :  A  name  given  to  a  bright  green 
variety  of  Actmolite  (q.v.). 

al'  -li-dSB,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  zilUci);  Lat.  fem. 
pi.  adj.  suff.  -idw.] 


Bot. :  A  family  of  Orthoplocese.  Silicle  inde- 
hiscent,  sub-glgbose,  one  or  two-celled,  eacli 
with  a  single  globose  seed.  Herbs  from  the 
Mediterranean  region. 

zim'-a-pan-ite,  s.  [After  Zimapan,  Mexico, 
where  found  ;  sulf.  -ite  (Min.)."] 

Min. :  Stated  to  be  a  chloride  of  iron,  crys- 
tallizing in  the  rhombohedral  system.  A 
doubtful  species. 

zimb  (b  silent),  s.     [Arab.  —  a  fly.] 

Entom. :  A  dipterous  insect  described  by 
Bruce  as  being  common  in  Abyssinia.  It  is 
said  to  resemble  the  tsetse  (q.v.)  of  the  south- 
ern part^  of  Africa,  and  to  be  equally  hurtful 
to  cattle.  It  is  a  little  larger  than  tbe  common 
bee,  and  thicker  in  proportion. 

zini--ent-W£i'-ter,  s.  [Ger.  cemcntwasser,  lit. 
=  cement  or  cementation  water ;  cf.  ceinentkup- 
/er=  copper  deposited  in  water.]  A  name 
given  to  water  found  in  copper  mines ;  water 
impregnated  with  copper. 

zi-moc'-ca,  s.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  (See  etyra. 
and  compound.) 

zimocca-sponge,  s. 

Zool. :  Euspongia  zimocca,  a  sponge  with 
a  dark  brownish-yellow  skeleton,  th«  chief 
fibres  of  which  are  soft,  thin,  elastic,  and 
almost  free  from  sand,  while  the  under 
fibres  are  dense  and  thick,  rendering  the 
sponge  itself  abnormally  hard. 

zi'-mome,  a.    [Zymomb.] 

zinc,  s*.  [Dan.  and  Sw.  zink;  Fr.  zinc;  cogn. 
with  Ger.  zinn  —  tin.] 

1.  Astron. :  It  has  been  ascertained  by  spec- 
troscopy that  there  is  zinc  in  the  sun. 

2.  Chem.  dt  Comm. :  A  divalent  metallic  ele- 
ment, symb.  Zn. ;  at.  wt.,  65;  found  in  con- 
siderable abundance  in  many  parts  of  Britain, 
in  Silesia,  and  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Aix 
la  Chapelle.  It  is  extracted  from  the  native 
carbonate  by  first  roasting  the  ore,  mixing  it 
with  charcoal  or  coke,  and  subjecting  the 
mixture  to  a  full  red  heat  in  an  earthen  retort. 
The  reduced  metal  volatilizes,  and  is  con- 
densed by  suitable  means.  It  is  bluish- 
white,  tarnishes  slowly  in  the  air,  is  crystal- 
line and  brittle,  with  a  density  varying  from 
6-8  to  7-2.  Between  121°  and  149°  it  has  the 
property  of  becoming  malleable,  and  after 
such  treatment  retains  this  character  when 
cold.  At  411°  it  melts,  and  at  a  bright  red 
heat  boils  and  volatilizes.  Ordinary  zinc  dis- 
solves readily  in  dilute  acids,  but  pure  zinc  is 
less  soluble  unless  it  is  in  contact  with 
platinum,  copper,  or  some  other  less  positive 
metal,  with  which  it  can  form  a  galvanic 
circuit.  Solutions  of  zinc  give  a  white 
precipitate  with  hydric  suli)hide.  In  con- 
sequence of  its  lightness  and  cheapness, 
sheet  zinc  is  employed  for  lining  baths  and 
cisterns,  for  gutters,  spouts,  and  roofs  ;  for  the 
•latter  purpose  it  is  usually  corrugated.  Zinc 
plates  are  much  used  as  generators  of  elec- 
tricity in  voltaic  batteries  and  in  zincography 
(q.v.).  Zinc  is  also  an  important  factor  in 
the  manufacture  of  alloys,  and  in  the  prepar- 
ation of  galvanized  iron  (q.v.). 

3.  Pharm. :  Oxide  of  zinc  given  in  small 
doses  is  a  tonic  and  astringent,  acting  bene- 
ficially on  the  nervous  system  in  chorea, 
epilepsy,  hysteria,  neuralgia,  &c. ;  in  large  doses 
it  is  emetic  ;  externally  it  is  a  desiccant  and 
astringent.  Sulphate  of  zinc  and  acetate  of 
zinc  produce  similar  effects.  So  apparently 
does  the  carbonate,  whitih,  howevL'i',  is  not 
much  employed  medicinally.  Chloride  of  zinc 
is  used  externally  as  an  escharotic ;  valeri- 
anate of  zinc  is  a  nervine  tonic  and  antispas- 
modic, also  an  anthelmintic.    (Garrod.) 

If  Zinc  occurs  somewhat  abundantly  in  the 
United  States,  where  its  production  is  rapidly 
iacreasing.  In  1889,  the  yield  was  58,860;  in 
1890,  63,683 ;  in  1891,  80,334  short  tons,  chiefly 
•  smelted  in  Illinois,  Kansas  and  Missouri.  In 
Great  Britain  the  annual  yield  of  the  zino 
mines  is  about  23,000  tons,  half  of  it  coming 
from  Wales. 

zinc-ash,  s. 

Cliem.  :  The  impure  gray  oxide  formed  when 
zinc  is  heated  in  contact  with  air. 

zinc-azurite,  s. 

Min. :  A  mineral  of  uncertain  composition, 
said  to  have  been  found  in  small  blue  crystals 
in  the  Sierra   Almagrera,    Spain.      Plattner 
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states  that  it  consists  of  sulphate  of  zinc,  car- 
bonate of  copper,  and  some  water.    {Datux.) 

zino-butter»  s.    [Zinc-chloride.] 

zinc-ohloride,  s. 

Ckern, :  ZnCla-  Zinc-butter.  Easily  pre- 
pared by  dissolving  tlie  metal  in  hydrochloric 
acid.  It  is  a  nearly  white  translucent  sub- 
stance, fusible,  and  very  deliquescent ;  easily 
soluble  in  water  and  alcohol,  and  forming  a 
double  salt  with  sal-ammoniac;  very  useful 
in  tinning  aud  soft  soldering  copper  aud  iron. 
It  is  also  useful  as  an  antiseptic,  and,  like 
sulphuric  acid,  withdraws  the  elements  of 
water  from  organic  bodies. 

zinc-cyanido,  s. 

C'kem.:  ZnCo^Q  =  ZnCCN)^.  A  white  in- 
soluble powder,  obtained  by  adding  liydro- 
cyaiiic  acid  to  ?;inc  acetate.  It  is  deconniposed 
by  acids  with  evolution  of  hydrocyanic  acid, 
but  is  soluble  in  excess  of  potassic  cyanide, 
the  solution  yielding  on  evaporation  octa- 
hedial  crystals  of  potiissio  zinc  cyanide. 

zinc-ethlde.  s.    [Zinc-ethyl.] 

zinc-ethyl,  s. 

Chem. :  Zn(C2H5)2.  Zinc-ethide.  An  organo- 
metallic  compound  discovered  by  Frankland, 
and  formed  by  heating  ethyl  iodide  with  zinc 
in  a  sealed  glass  tube  or  copper  cyhnder. 
The  zinc  eth-iodide  is  first  formed,  which, 
when  distilled  in  an  atmosphere  of  hydrogen, 
is  resolved  into  zinc  iodide  and  zinc  ethyl. 
It  is  a  mobile,  volatile,  and  disagreeable 
smelling  liquid,  boiling  at  IIS^  and  having  a 
specific  gravity  of  1-1S2.  It  takes  fire  instantly 
on  coming  in  contact  with  the  air,  and  water 
decomposes  it  violently  with  formation  of 
zinc  hydroxide  and  ethane  (ZnH202  +  CoHg). 

zinc-fahlerz,  s. 

Min.  :  A  variety  of  Tetrahedrite  (q.v.),  con- 
taining zinc. 

zinc-iodide,  s. 

Ckem.  :  Znl2.  Obtained  by  digesting  iodine 
with  excess  of  zinc  and  water,  till  the  colour 
of  the  iodine  disappears.  It  separates  in 
Tegular  octahedi-al  or  eubo- octahedral  crys- 
tals, is  very  deliquescent,  and  dissolves  easily 
in  water.  When  heated  in  contact  with  the 
air,  it  is  decomposed,  iodine  being  evolved 
and  zinc  oxide  produced. 

zinc-methide,  s.    [Zinc-methyiu] 

zinc-methyl,  s. 

Ckem. :  Zn(CH3)2.  Zinc-methide.  Prepared 
in  the  same  manner  as  zinc-ethyl.  It  is  a 
colourless  mobile  liquid,  boiling  at  46°,  and 
having  a  specific  gravity  of  1*386  at  lOS",  and 
is  spontaneously  inflammable.  These  com- 
pounds enable  us  to  build  up  carbon  com- 
pounds from  others  lower  in  the  scale.  With 
carbon  oxycliloride  they  form  ketones,  e.g., 
COC1.2-i-Zn(CH3)2  =ZnCl2  +  GO(CH3)2  (ace- 
tone). 

zinc-oxide,  s. 

Chem. :  ZnO.  Zinc  white.  Prepared  by 
burning  zinc  in  atmosphenc  air.  It  is  a  white, 
tasteless  powder,  insoluble  in  water,  but 
freely  soluble  in  acids,  and  is  employed  as  a 
substitute  for  white  lead,  especially  in  paint 
work  that  is  exposed  to  the  action  of  the 
fumes  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen. 

zinc-oxychloride,  s. 

Chem. .  ZnCl2.3ZnO-4H20.  Basic  chloride 
of  zinc.  Obtained  by  evaporating  to  dryness 
an  aqueous  solution  of  zinc  chloride.  It  is  a 
white  powder,  insoluble  in  water,  and  giving 
off  half  its  combined  water  when  heated  to 
100".  It  is  used  as  a  paint  for  wood,  stone,  or 
metal,  dries  quickly,  and  is  free  from  odour. 

zinc-phyllite,  ». 

Min. :  The  same  as  Hopeite  (q.v.) 
zinc-Spinel,  s. 

Min.  :  The  same  as  Aotomolite  (q.v.). 
Zinc-sulphate,  s. 

Ckem.:  ZnS04 -I- 7OH2.  White  vitriol. 
Prepared  by  dissolving  the  metal  in  dilute 
sulphuric  acid,  oj-  by  roasting  the  native  sul- 
phide. Its  crystals  are  hardly  to  be  distin- 
guished by  ohe  eye  from  sulphate  of  magnesia. 
It  has  an  astringent  metallic  taste,  dissolves 
in  two  and  a  half  parts  of  cold  and  in  a  much 
smaller  quantity  of  hot  water,  and  is  chiefly 
nsed  in  calico-printing. 

Zinc-vitriol,  s.    [Zinc-sulphate.] 


zinc-white,  *.    [Zinc-oxide.] 

zinc,  v.t.     [ZiN'c,  s.]     To  coat  or  cover  with 
zinc.     [Galvanize.] 

z5Lnc-a-9et'-a-mide,   s.     [Eng.  zinc,  and 

acetamide.] 

Cliem. :  C4H8Zn"N202.  A  white  powder 
formed  by  the  action  of  acetamide  on  zinc- 
ethyl, 

zinc-gi-lu'-min-ite,  «.    [Eng.  zincj  and  alu- 
minite.] 

Min.  :  A  mineral  occurring  in  minute  hexa- 
gonal plates  at  the  Laurium  mines,  Greece. 
Hardness,  2-5  to  3-0;  sp.  gr.  2-26;  colour, 
wliite.  Compos.  :  a  hydrated  sulphate  of 
aluniiua  and  zinc,  with  the  formula  2ZnS04  -t- 
iZuK.20-2  +  SAl^HfiOg  -I-  5aq.,  which  requires, 
sulphuric  acid,  12'48;  alumina,  24*12;  oxide 
of  zinc,  38-12;  water,  25*28  =  100. 


[Eng. 


zmc-am'-yl,  zihc-am'-yl-ide, 

zinc,  and  amyl;  -ide.] 

C/tem.  ;  Zn(C5Hii)2.  Zincamylide.  Acolour- 
less,  transparent,  mobile  liquid,  prepared  by 
heating  zinc  with  mercuric  amylide.  It  has  a 
sp.  gr.  of  1*022  at  0°,  boils  at  220^  but  gradu- 
ally decomposes  at  240^  yielding  amylene  and 
amylic  hydride.  In  contact  with  the  air  it 
furnes,  and  when  dropped  into  oxygen  gas 
burns  with  a  dazzling  white  flame  and  slight 
explosion. 

zinc-am'-yl-ide,  o.    [Zincamyl.) 

zinc'-ic,  a.  [Eng.  zinc;  -ic.]  Of,  pertaining 
to,  or  containing  zinc. 

Zihc-if'-er-oiis,  a.  [Eng.  zinc,  s.,  and  Lat. 
J'ero  =  to  bear,  to  produce.]  Producing  zinc  : 
as,  zinciferous  ore. 

zinc'-ite,  s.  [Eng.  zinc  ;  suff.  -ite  (Min.) ; 
Ger.  zinkit,  rothzinkerz  ;  Fr.  zinc  oxyde.] 

Min,  :  A  mineral  of  sparse  occurrence,  at 
present  only  known  to  have  been  found  at 
certain  mines  in  Sussex  County,  New  Jersey. 
Crystallization  hexagonal;  haiduees,  4  to  4*5; 
sp.  gr.  543  to  57 ;  lustre  eub-adamantine ; 
color,  deep-red,  streak  orange-yellow ;  trnns- 
Incent  to  sub-tranelucent ;  fracture,  sub- 
conchoidal ;  brittle.  Compos. :  oxygen, 
19-74;  zinc,  80*26  =  100,  whence  the  formula 
ZdO. 

^nck' -en-ite,  zink'-en-ite,  s.  [After 
Herr  Zincken,  the  director  of  the  Anhalt 
mines  ;  suff.  -ite  (Afire.).] 

Min. :  An  orthorhoiubic  mineral,  occurring 
mostly  in  divergent  groups  of  hexagonal 
prisms  at  Wolfsberg,  in  the  Hartz  Mountains. 
Hardness,  3  to  3*5  ;  sp.  gr.,  6*30  to  5*35 ;  lustre, 
metallic ;  colour  and  streak,  steel-gray ; 
opaque.  Compos.  :  sulphur,  22"1 ;  antimony, 
42*6;  lead,  35-3  =  100,  thus  yielding  the  for- 
mula PbS+Sb2S3. 

zinc'-k^,  zink'-^,  a.  [Eng.  21710,  s. ;  -y.] 
Pertaining  to  zinc ;  containing  zinc  ;  having 
the  appearance  of  zinc. 

zin-co-,  pre/.    [Eng.  zinc,  and  0  connect.]     Of 

or  pertaining  to  zinc  (q.v.). 

*  zinco-polar,  a. 

Galv. :  A  term  applied  to  the  surface  of  the 
zinc  presented  to  the  acid  in  a  battery. 

ziiic'-ode,  s.  [Eng.  zinc,  and  Gr.  060s  (Iwdos) 
=  a  way.]  The  positive  pole  of  a  galvanic 
battery. 

ziii'- co-graph,  s.  [Eng.  zinc,  and  Gr.  ypa^ta 
(grapho)  =  to  write,  to  draw.]  A  design  drawn 
by  zincography  (q.v.);  an  impression  taken 
from  such  a  design. 

"  [Uustrated  with  full-page  tinted  zincograpTu."— 
Field.  Jau.  23.  IBS6. 

mn-cog'-ra-pher,  s.  [Eng.  zincograph;  -er.] 
One  who  practises  zincography. 

zih-  c6-graph'-ic,    zih-co-graph'-ic-al, 

a.     [Eng.  zinoograph(y) :  -ic,  -ical]    Pertain- 
ing or  relating  to  zincography. 

zin-cog'-ra-phy,  s  [Zincooraph.]  An  art 
in  its  essential  features  similar  to  lithography, 
the  stone  printing-surface  of  the  latter  being 
replaeed  by  that  of  a  ]date  of  polished  zinc. 
The  design  is  drawn  on  the  zinc-plate  with  a 
material  which  resists  acid.  The  surface  of 
the  plate  being  bitten  away  leaves  the  design 
in  relief  to  be  printed  from  by  the  ordinary 
mode  in  printing  from  woodcuts.     The  first 


attempts  at  zincography  were  made  by  H.  W, 
Eberhard  of  Magdeburg  in  1805. 

zinc'-oid,  a.  [Eng.  zinc;  suflf.  -oid.]  Re» 
sembling  zinc  ;  pertaining  to  zinc. 

*  zin-col'-y-sis,  s.     [Pref.  zinco-,  and   Qr. 

X.v(Ti<i  (lusis)  =  setting  fiee.] 
Elect. :  The  same  as  Electrolysis  (q.v.), 

*  zih'-co-lyte,  s.    [Pref.  zinco-,  and  Gr.  Au'rof 

(lutos)  =  that  may  be  dissolved. 
Elect. :  The  same  as  Electrolyte  (q.v.). 

zin'-co-nine,  s.    [Eng.  z;inc ;  on  connect.,  and 
suff.  -ine(Min,).^ 
Min.  :  The  same  as  Hvdrozincite  (q.v.). 

zin'-CO-uise,  s.      [Eng.  zinc;  0  connect,  and 
Gr.  Koi'is  (_konis)  =  powder.] 
Min. :  The  same  as  Hvdbozincite  (q.v.). 

zin'-co-site.  zih'-k6-§tite,  s.     [Eng.  zinc; 

OS  connect.,  and  suff.  -ite  (Min.).] 

Min.  :  A  doubtful  mineral,  said  to  be  an 
anhydrous  sulphate  of  zinc,  occurring  ia 
crystals  isomorphous  with  those  of  anglesite 
and  barytes. 

zihc'-oiis,  a.  [Eng.  zinc,  a.  ;  -ous.]  Pertain- 
ing to  zinc,  or  to  the  positive  pole  of  a  voltaic 
battery. 

zihc-ox'-yl,  #.     [Eng.  zinc,  s.  ;  on^ygen),  and 

-yi-] 

Chem. :  The  name  given  to  the  diatomio 
radical,  O^Zn. 

zin'-di-kite,  s.     [Anglicised  from  the  Arabic 

name.] 

Miihnmmadanism  (PI.):  A  heretical  sect 
who  believe  that  the  world  was  produced 
from  four  eternal  elements,  and  that  man  is  a 
miororosm.  They  disbelieve  in  God,  the  re- 
surrection, and  a  future  life.    (Breu-er.) 

zm'-g?,-ri,  zin'-ga-nee,  zig'-a-ri,  s.  [See 
extract.]     A  gypsy  (q.v.). 

"A  remarkably  perfect  eiioiiymic  historical  myth 
accounting  for  the  cyjisiepor  Ecyi'tiaua  may  lie  found 
cited  seriouulyiii  'Bhickstone's  C'oiiiiuentariess':  when 
Sultivii  Selim  conquered  Egyi>t  it)  1517,  several  of  tb« 
uativea  ref  used  tu  mj  bin  it  to  the  Turkisli  yoke,  and 
revolted  miUer  one  Hiiiaaneus,  -whence  the  Turks 
called  them  Zhiyanocs,  Ijut,  being  at  length  sur- 
rounded and  ijaniahed,  they  agreed  to  disi^)eT8e  in 
euiaU  parties  over  the  world,  &c.  &c." — 2'ylor :  Prirt 
Cult.  (ed.  187a)  i.  400. 

zing'-el  (z  as  dz),  a.    [Low  Ger.] 

Ichtky. :  A  name  apjilied  by  some  writers  to 
any  individual  or  species  of  the  genus  Aspro 
(q.v.).  The  name  is  more  properly  limited  to 
the  type-species,  Aspro  zingel,  about  a  foot) 
long,  with  a  weight  of  two  pounds  ;  back 
greenish-brown,  sides  yellowish  with  a  shade 
of  gray,  belly  whitish,  four  cloudy  brownish- 
black  bands,  more  or  less  distinct,  on  sides. 
Found  in  the  Danube  and  its  larger  tributary 
streams.  (Seeley :  Freshwater  Fishes  of 
Europe.) 

*zih'-gh6,  s.    [Zinc,  s.] 

zin'-gi-an,  a.    [Etym.  doubtful.] 

Philol. :  A  name  sometimes  given  to  the 
South  African  family  of  tongues.  Called  also 
Bantu  and  Chuaria.  A  peculiarity  of  this 
family  is  the  use  of  clucks  or  clicks  in  speak- 
ing.    [Click,  s.,  A.  II.  1.] 

2in'-gi-ber,  s.  [Lat.  zingiberi,  from  Gr. 
ftyyt^epts  (zinggiheris)  =  ginger.] 

Bot.  :  Ginger  ;  the  typical  genus  of  Zingi- 
beracese.  Lidian  herbs  with  creeping,  jointed, 
woody  rootstocks ;  leaves  in  two  ranks, 
sheathing  the  stem,  flowers  in  conical  spikes, 
inner  limbs  of  the  corolla  with  only  one  lip, 
and  the  anther  with  a  simple  recurved  horn 
at  the  end.  Zingiber  officitiale  is  the  Comiiion 
Ginger;  it  is  cultivated  throughout  India. 
[Ginger.]  Z.  Cassumunar  is  said  to  be  cai-- 
minative,  like  tlie  former  specits. 

zin-gi-ber-a'-9e-3e,  s.  21I.  [Mod.  Lat.  zitigU 
her ;  Lat.  fem.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -acece.] 

Bnt. :  Gingerwort.s ;  an  order  of  Endogena, 
the  typical  one  of  the  alliance  Amomales. 
Aromatic  herbs,  with  a  creeping,  often  jointed 
rhizome.  Stem  simple,  formed  of  the  co- 
hering bases  of  the  leaves  ;  leaves  simple, 
sheathing,  with  a  single  midrib,  from  which 
very  numerous  parallel  veins  diverge  at  an 
acute  angle  and  proceed  to  the  margin ; 
flowers  generally  in  pairs,  and  lying  among 
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Bpathaceons  bracts ;  calyx  superior,  short, 
tubular,  three-lobed  ;  corolla,  tubular,  irregu- 
lar, with  six  segments  in  two  whorls,  theinner, 
morphologically  viewed,  being  transformed 
sterile  stamens,  untransformed  stamens,  three, 
two  of  them  abortive ;  filament  of  the  former 
not  petaloid ;  anther,  two-celled ;  style,  fili- 
form; stigma,  dilated,  hollow;  ovary,  more 
or  less  perfectly  three-celled,  with  the  pla- 
centa in  the  axis  ;  fruit,  usually  a  capsule, 
three-  or  sometimes  one-celled  ;  seeds,  many. 
Closely  akin  to  Marantaceae.  with  which  they 
were  formerly  combined,  but  differ  in  their 
two-celled  anther,  and  in  the  possession  of  a 
vitellus  round  the  embryo.  Natives  of  the 
East  Indies  and  some  other  tropical  countries. 
Genera,  twenty-nine  ;  species  247.    (Lindley.) 

rin-gi-ber-a'-ceoiis  (ce  as  sh),  a.  [Mod. 
Lat.  zinziheraceim) ;  Eng.  adj.  suff.  -oiis.'\  Of 
or  pertaining  to  ginger  or  the  Zingiberacese 
(q.v.). 

^nk'-en-ite,  s.    [Zinckenite.] 

zink'-3^,  a.    [ZiNCKY.] 

zin'-ni-a,  s.  [Named  after  John  Godfrey  Zinn 
(1727-59),  professor  of  botany  at  Gottingen.] 

Bot.  :  A  genus  of  Heliopsideae,  with  six  or 
seven  species.  Ray  consisting  of  five  per- 
sistent florets ;  fruit  crowned  by  two  awns. 
Elegant  American  plants.  They  are  culti- 
vated for  the  beauty  of  their  flowers. 

Zlnnwaldite  (as  dzinn'-vald-ite),  s.  [After 

Zinnwald,  Bohemia,  where  found ;  sutf.  -ite 
{Mill.).'] 
Min.  :  A  variety  of  Lepidolite  (q.v.). 

^tn'-zi-ber,  s.    [Zingiber.] 

BLii-2i-'ber-a'-9e-SB,  s.pl.    [Zingiberace^.] 

rin-zi-ber-a'-ceous  (ce  as  sh),  «.    [Zingi- 

BERACEOUS.] 

gj'-nti,  s.  [Heb.  ]i^?  (tsion)  =  exposed  on  a 
sunny  place  ;  iTI'^  (tsachach)  =  to  shine,  to 
glow  with  heat,  to  be  exposed  to  the  sun.] 

1.  Lit:  A  mount  or  eminence  of  Jerusalem, 
the  royal  residence  of  David  and  his  suc- 
cessors. 

2.  Figuratively : 

(1)  A  dissenting  chapeL     [Bethel,  2.  (1).] 

(2)  The  theocracy  or  church  of  God. 

friph-i'-I-dce,  s.pl.  [Mod.  Lat-  zip7ii(us); 
Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff".  -idee.] 

Zool. :  A  family  of  Cetacea,  equivalent  to 
ZiphiinBe(q.v.). 

Btph-l-i'-liBS,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  eipki{us); 
Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -irwe.] 

Zool. :  A  sub-family  of  Physeteridae,  with 
four  genera,  Hyperoodon,  Mesoplodon,  Ber- 
ardius,  and  Ziphius  (q.v.).  Teeth  of  mandible 
rudimentary,  except  one  or  two  pairs,  which 
may  be  largely  developed,  especially  in  the 
males  ;  spiracle  single,  crescentie  ;  pectoral 
fin  small,  ovate,  all  five  digits  well  developed. 
They  appear  to  feed  chiefly  on  small  cephalo- 
pods,  and  occur  singly  or  in  small  herds. 

riph'-l-6id,  a.  &  s.  [Mod.  Lat.  ziphi(us); 
Eng.  suff.  -oid.) 

A.  As  adj. :  Of,  belonging  to,  or  resembling 
the  sub-family  Ziphiinge  (q.v.). 

B.  As  svibst. ;  Any  individual  of  the  ZipMinse 
(q.v.). 

EfpIl'-i-US,  s.  [Mod.  Lat.,  from  Gr.  I^t^os 
(xiphos)  =  a  straight  sword.  Named  from  the 
painted  snout  of  the  species.] 

Zool  &  PalcEont. :  A  genus  of  Ziphiinse  (q.v.). 
Several  species  have  been  described,  some  of 
them  probably  under  more  than  one  name. 
The  best  known  is  the  type  Ziphius  caviros- 
tris,  from 
the  Medi- 
terranean. 
It  was  on  an 
imperfect 
skull  of 
this  spe- 
cies, picked 

up    on     the     SKTTLL   OF  ZIPHIUS  CAVIROSTRIS. 

Mediter- 
ranean coast  of  France,  in  1804,  and  described 
"by  Cuvler,  who  thought  that  it  belonged  to  an 
extinct  animal,  in  his  Ossemens  Fossiles,  that  the 
genus  was  founded.  Teeth  of  this  or  of  an  al- 
Eed  species  from  the  Suffolk  and  Antwerp  Crag. 


zip'-pe-ite  (Z  as  tz),  s.  [After  Prof.  Zippe, 
the  mineralogist  at  Prague ;  suff.  -ite  (Miii.).^ 
Min.  :  A  mineral  occurring  as  an  alteration 
product  of  uraninite  (q.v.)  at  Joachimsthal, 
Bohemia.  Acicular,  sometimes  in  rosette- 
like groups  of  needles  or  small  botryoidal. 
Hardness,  3*0 ;  colour,  shades  of  yellow. 
Compos. :  essentially  a  hydrated  sulphate  of 
sesquioxide  of  uranium. 

zir'-carb-ite,  s.     [Eng.  air(con),  carb(onate), 
and  suff.  -ite  (Min.).'] 

Min. :  A  name  given  by  C.  U.  Shepard  to  a 
doubtful  mineral  whose  chemical  composition 
was  undetermined.  Stated  to  have  been 
found  with  cyrtolite,  at  the  granite  quarries 
of  Rockport,  Massachusetts. 

mr'-con,  zir'-con-ite,  s.  [The  Cingalese 
name.] 

Min.  :  A  mineral  occurring  only  in  crystals 
or  crystalline  gi*ains.  Crystallization,  tetra- 
gonal. Hardness,  7"5 ;  sp.  gr.  4-05  to  4*75 ; 
lustre,  adamantine ;  colour,  very  variable, 
shades  of  red,  yellow,  brown,  green,  &c.  ; 
translucent  to  transparent.  Compos.  :  silica, 
33-0;  zirconia,  67-0  =  100,  hence  the  formula 
ZrOoSiOo.  "Dana  adopts  the  following  altered 
varieties"as  sub-species  :  Malacone,  Cyrtolite, 
Tachyaphaltite,  GErstedite,  Auerbachite,  and 
Bragite.     (See  these  words.) 

zircon-syenite,  s. 

Petrol. :  A  variety  of  Syenite  (q.v.),  charac- 
terized by  the  presence  of  zircon  in  distributed 
crystals. 
zir'-con-ate,  s.    [Eng.  zircon^ic) ;  -ate,.] 

Cliem.  (PI.):  Compounds  of  zirconia  with 
the  stronger  bases. 

zir-co'-m-a,  a.  [Zirconium.]  [Zirconium- 
oxide.] 

zirconia-light,  s.  One  in  which  a  stick 
of  oxide  of  zirconium  is  exposed  to  the  flame 
of  oxy-hydrogen  gas.  Invented  by  Tessi6  du 
Motay. 

rir-con'-ic,  a.  [Eng.  zircon(ium);  -ic]  De- 
rived from  or  containing  zirconium. 

zirconic-acid,  s. 

Chem. :  Zirconia  in  combination  with  bases. 

ziT'-con-ite,  s.    [Zircon.] 

zir-co'-ni-um,  ».  [Mod.  Lat.,  from  zircon 
(q.v.).] 

Chem.  :  A  tetratomic  element  intermediate 
between  aluminium  and  silicium;-  symb., 
Zr ;  at.  wt.,  90 ;  first  obtained  from  zirconite 
by  Klaproth  in  1789.  Like  silicium,  it  is 
capable  of  existing  in  three  different  states, 
amorphous,  crystalline,  and  graphitoidal. 
The  amorphous  and  crystalline  are  obtained 
by  processes  similar  to  those  described  for 
preparing  the  corresponding  modifications  of 
silicium  (q.v.).  The  graphitoidal  variety  is 
obtained  in  light  scales  of  a  steel-gray  colour, 
by  decomposing  sodium  zirconate  with  iron. 
It  is  but  slowly  attacked  by  sulphuric,  nitric, 
or  hydrochloric  acid,  even  when  heated,  but 
dissolves  readily  in  hydrofluoric  acid. 

zlrconium-cliloride,  s. 

Chem. :  ZrC^.  A  white  cr^'stalline  mass 
prepared  by  heating  zirconium  in  chlorine 
gas.  When  treated  with  water,  it  is  converted 
into  oxychloride  of  zirconium,  2rOCl2,80H2. 

zirconium-oxide,  s. 

Cliem.  :  ZrOo.  Zirconia.  A  white,  taste- 
less, inodorous  powder,  obtained  by  heating 
zirconium  to  redness  in  contact  with  the  air. 
It  is  insoluble  in  ordinary  acids,  soluble  with 
difficulty  in  hydrofluoric  acid,  but  dissolves 
readily  when  heated  with  concentrated  sul- 
phuric acid 

zirl'-ite,  s.  [After  Zirl,  Tyrol,  where  found ; 
suff.  -ite  (Min.).^ 

Min. :  A  name  given  by  Pichler  to  an  opal- 
like hydrate  of  alumina,  probably  identical 
with  gibbsite  (q.v.). 

Zither,  zithem  (as  tzit'-er,  tzit'-em),  s. 

[Ger.,  from  Lat.  cithara  (q.v.).]    [Cittern.] 

Miisic:  A  development  of  the  instrument 
known  to  the  Greeks  as  cWiara  (q.v.).  In 
the  early  part  of  the  nineteenth  century  it 
became  a  favourite  with  the  peasantry  of  the 
Styrian  and  Bavarian  Alps,  and  was  introduced 
into  England  about  ISOO,  chiefly  by  Herr  Curt 
Schulz.    The  zither  consists  of  a  resonance- 


box,  with  a  large  circular  sound-hole  near  tha 
middle ;  the  strings,  thirty-two  in  number, 
in  some  cases  increased  to  forty  and  even 
forty-six,  being  made  of  steel,  brass,  oatgnt, 
and  silk  covered  with  fine  silver  or  copper 
wire,  and  tuned  by  pegs  at  one  end.  Five  of 
the  strings  are  stretched  over  a  fretted  key- 
board, and  are  used  to  play  the  melody,  the 
fingers  of  the  left  liaiid  stopping  the  strings 


on  the  ffets,  the  right  hand  thumb,  armed 
with  a  metal  ring,  striking  the  strings,  which 
are  tuned  in  fifths,  and  have  a  chrOniatic 
ranfze  from  c  in  the  second  space  of  the  bass 
stafftoDon  the  sixth  ledger  line  above  the 
treble.  The  remainder,  called  the  accom- 
paniment strings,  are  struck  by  the  first  three 
fingers  of  the  right  hand,  and,  as  they  are  not 
stopped,  produce  only  the  single  note  to 
which  they  are  tuned.  Wiiilst  playing  the 
performer  rests  the  instrument  on  a  table 
with  the  key-board  side  nearest  to  him.  The 
viola  zither,  in  which  the  resonance-box  is 
heart-shaped,  is  tuned  like  the  violin  (q.v.), 
and  is  played  with  a  bow.  Tlie  form  of  the 
instrument  is  like  that  of  the  viola,  but  the 
body  rests  on  the  lap  of  the  seated  player, 
while  the  head  is  placed  on  the  edge  of  a 
table. 
zi-za'-ni-a,  s.  [Lat.,  from  Gr,  ^i^dvtov  (a£- 
2a)iiou)='the  darnel.] 

Bot.  :  A  genus  of  Oryzess.  A  grass  with 
monoecious  flowers,  the  males  being  above 
and  the  females  below  on  the  panicle.  Males 
witli  small,  round,  membranous  glumes  and 
two  pales,  the  inferior  one  five-nerved  and  the 
superior  one  three-nerved.  Females  without 
glumes  ;  pales  two,  the  lower  seven-nerved, 
the  upper  three-nei-ved.  Known  species  five. 
Zizania  aqnatica  is  Canada  rice.  It  has  a 
pyramidal  panicle  of  flowers,  and  is  commonly 
met  with  in  streams  in  North  America,  from 
Canada  to  Florida.  Tlie  seeds,  which  are 
bland  and  farinaceous,  are  largely  eaten  by 
the  North  American  Indians,  and  also  support 
multitudes  of  wild  fowl.  It  was  once  cul- 
tivated in  Middlesex  and  in  Ross-shire. 

Zi'-Zel,  a.      [SOUSLIK.] 

zi'-zj^'-plius*  s.  [Lat.,  from  Gr.  ^C^v^ov  (ziza- 
337io7i)  =  the  tree  whose  fruit  is  the  jujube.l 
[See  def.] 

1.  Bot.:  Agenusof  Ehamnaceae.  Shrubs  or 
small  trees,  with  spiny  stipules,  alternate 
three-nerved  leaves,  a  spreading  five-cleft 
calyx,  five  hood-like  petals,  five  stamens,  a. 
five-angled  disk,  adhering  to  the  tube  of  the 
calyx,  and  liaving  enclosed  within  it  the  two- 
to  three-celled  ovary.  Fruit  berry-like,  the 
stone  or  kernel  with  two  or  three  cells,  and  a 
single  fiattened  seed  in  each.  Widely  distri- 
buted, but  having  their  metropolis  in  the  sub- 
tropical parts  of  the  Eastern  hemisphere. 
The  berries  of  Zizyphus  Jujuba,  the  Indian 
plum,  cultivated  throughout  India  and  Bur- 
mah,  are  eaten  both  by  Europeans  and  natives. 
They  are  called  Jujubes,  and  are  of  a  mucila- 
ginous, mawkish  taste.  Z.  vulgaris,  wild  ia 
the  Punjaub,  and  cultivated  in  Bengal,  also 
furnishes  some  of  the  jujubes  of  commerce. 
The  fruits  of  Z.  nummularia,  Z.  nigosa,  and 
Z.  CEnoplia  are  also  eaten  in  India,  but  art 
inferior  to  the  genuine  jujubes.  The  fruit  of  2, 
Joazeira  is  eaten  like  jujubes  in  Bnizil.  2. 
Lotus  is  by  some  believed  to  be  the  Lote-tree 
(q.v.)  or  Lote-bush,  the  fruit  of  which  pro- 
duced such  effects  on  the  classical  Lotophagl 
(q.v.).  It  grows  in  Barbary,  where  it  is  called 
^xdr,  and  its  berries,  which  are  collected  for 
food,  nabTc.  The  negroes  of  the  Gambia  pre- 
pare a  wine  from  the  fermented  berries  of  Z. 
orthacanthus.  The  fruit  of  Z.  nummularia, 
which  grows  in  India,  is  considered  to  be  cool 
and  astringent,  and  it  is  given  in  bilious  dis- 
orders. The  bark  of  Z.  Jujvba  is  said  to  be  a 
remedy  for  diarrhrea  ;  the  root  in  decoction  is 
given  in  fever,  and,  powdered,  is  applied  to 
sores.     In  the  Himalaya  districts  the  bark  ifl 


Cite,  £tt,  fare,  amidst,  what,  f^  £ather;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  thSre;   pme,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  po1» 
or.  wore,  wol^  work,  whd,  son ;  mute,  cuh,  ciire,  qjiite,  cur,  rule,  fiiU ;  try,  Syrian,    ee,  oe  —  e ;  ey  =  a ;  qu  =  kw* 
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used  as  a  tan  and  a  dye-stuff.  The  bark  of  Z. 
xylopyra,  a  large  scrambling  shrub  found  in 
the  hilly  parts  of  India,  is  also  used  for  tan- 
ning and  for  dyeing  black.  The  root  of  Z. 
Nnpeca  is  given  as  a  renietly  in  windy  colic. 
Z.  Jujuba,  Z.  numinularia,  Z.  riigosa,  and  Z. 
vulgaris,  yield  a  gmn.  A  decoction  of  the 
leaves  of  Z.  giahrata  is  said  to  purify  the 
blood.  The  dried  fruits  of  Z.  vulgaris  are 
considered  supi)urative,  expectorant,  and 
fitted  to  pi^ify  the  blood.  The  bark  is  used 
as  an  application  to  wounds  and  sores.  The 
kernels  of  Z.  soporifents  are  regarded  by  the 
Chinese  as  soiiorilic.  Tlie  bark  of  Z.  Joazeiro 
is  bitter,  astringent,  somewhat  acrid,  and 
tends  to  produce  sickness.  Z.  Baclei,  from 
the  Gambia,  is  believed  to  be  poisonous. 

2.  Palceobot. :  Two  species  of  Zizyphus  are 
found  in  the  Middle  Eocene  of  England. 

Zb-,pref.     [Zoo.] 

asd-S.cf -11-109,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.,  from  Gr.  ^wq 
(zoe)  =  "life,  and  aSijv  (aden)  =  a  gland.] 

Bot.  :  The  locomotive  spores  of  some  Con- 
fervas. 

zo-an-thar'-i-a,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.,  from 
eoanthus  (q.v.).]* 

Zool.  &  Palce<y>it. :  An  order  of  the  class 
Actinozoa  (q.v.),  having  the  chambers  and 
tentacles  generally  six  in  number,  or  consti- 
tuting some  multiple  of  six,  however  largely 
they  may  be  increased.  The  Zoantharia  are 
divided  into  three  sections,  according  to  the 
Character  of  the  skeletal  structure  :— 

1.  Zoantharia  Malacodermata,  containing 
the  Sea-anemones  and  their  allies.  There  are 
three  families :  Actinidae,  llyanthidse,  and 
Zoanthidae  (q.v.).  The  group  is  cosmopolitan, 
and  preeminently  characteristic  of  the  lit- 
toral and  laminarian  zones,  very  few  forms 
extending  to  500  fathoms,  and  but  one  genus 
being  pelagic.  They  have  left  no  trace  in  time. 

2.  Zoantharia  Sclerobasica :  Black  Corals, 
principally  from  the  waruier  seas,  but  found 
at  various  points  in  the  North  Atlantic,  and 
recorded  from  Greenland  ;  depth  from  four 
to  several  hundred  fathoms.     [Coral,  s.,  ■[[  1.] 

3.  Zoantharia  Sclerodermata.     [Madrepor- 

ABIA.] 

JGd-an'-thi-dSB*  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  zoaiitk(us); 
lAt.  fem.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.] 

Zool.  :  The  type-family  of  Zoantharia  Mala- 
codermata. Polypes  adherent,  united  by  a 
creeping  or  crusl^like  coenosarc,  rarely  soli- 
tary, incapable  of  locomotion.  True  corallum 
absent ;  a  pseudo-skeleton,  generally  formed 
by  particles  of  stone  or  sand  embedded  in  the 
ectoderm.     [Zoanthus,  Epizoanthus,  Poly- 

THOA.] 

■d-Sjl'-thro-p^,  s.  [Pref.  Z0-,  and  Gr. 
a.vBpitUTo<;  ia/rUhrdpos)  ~  a  man.] 

PaiTiol. :  A  kind  of  monomania  in  which 
the  patient  believes  himself  transformed  into 
one  of  the  lower  animals.  Lycanthropy 
(q.v.)  comes  under  this  head. 

ZO-an'-til^s,  s.  [Pref.  zo-,  and  Gr.  a.vBQ<; 
(anthos)  =  a  flower.) 

Zool.:  The  type-genus  of  Zoanthidse  (q.v.). 
Body  elongated,  conic,  and  pedunculated, 
springing  from  a  base  common  to  several 
polypes ;  mouth  linear  and  transverse,  in  the 
centre  of  a  disc  bordered  by  short,  slender 
tentacula.  The  sole  European  species  of  the 
genus,  Zoanthus  couchii,  is  found  on  the 
British  coasts. 

ZO-ar'-^es,  s.  [Gr.  ^wapKYis  (zoarkes)  =  sup- 
porting or  maintaining  life:  ^w^  (goe)  =  life, 
and  opieea)  (arkeo)  =to  support.] 

IcMhy. .  A  genus  of  Blenniidse,  with  two 
species  :  Zoarces  viviparus,  the  Viviparous 
Blenny  (q.v.),  from  the  European,  and  Z. 
anguiUaris,  from  the  North  An}erican  side 
of  the  Atlantic,  The  latter  is  by  far  the 
larger,  reaching  a  length  of  from  two  to  three 
feet.  Body  eloi  igate,  with  rudimentary  scales ; 
conical  teeth  in  jaws ;  dorsal  fin  long,  with  a 
depression  on  tail ;  no  separate  caudal  fin  ; 
ventrals  short,  formed  by  three  or  four  rays  ; 
gill-openings  wide. 

ZO'-Xib,  zo'-bu,  s.    [Native  name.] 
Zool. :  (See  extract). 

"  Among  the  characterifltio  animalflrof  the  Tibetan 
Himalaya]  may  be  uamed  the  Yak,  from  which  is 
reared  a  cross  breed  with  the  ordinary  horned  cattle 
of  India— locally  called  zf<bu."—Encyc.  Brit.  (ed.  9th) 


zoc'-co,  zo'-cle^  z6c'-c6-lo,  s.    [Ital.  zoc- 
colOy  from  Lat.  soccus  =  a  sock  (q.v.)r] 
Arch. :  A  Socle  (q.v  ), 

zo'-di-ac.  *  zo'-di-ak,  *  zo-di-acKe,  *  zo- 

di-ake,  s.  [Fr.  zodlaque,  from  Lat.  zodiacus, 
from  Gr.  tJ'toSiaKos  (zoi/iafcos)  —  of  or  pertain- 
ing to  animals,  whence  6  ^(ufita^o?  (ho  zo- 
d'tafcos)  =  the  zodiac  circle,  sf)  called  from 
containing  the  twelve  constellations  repre- 
sented by  animals,  from  ^t6Sio(/  (zodion)  =  a 
small  animal,  dimin.  from  ^woi'(2oon.).]  [Zoon.] 
•  1.  Ord.  Lang. :  A  girdle,  a  belt,  a  zone. 

"By  hls?lde, 
As  in  a  glisteniog  zodiac,  himg  hie  sword." 

MUton:  P.  L.,  xi.  247. 

2.  Asiron.  :  The  zone  or  broad  belt  of  con- 
stellations which  the  sun  traverses  during  the 
year  in  passing  around  the  ecliptic.  The 
,  moon  and  major  planets  also  move  within  the 
same  area.  The  breadth  of  the  zodiac  is 
about  eight  and  a  half  degrees  on  each  side  of 
the  ecliptic,  or  seventeen  in  all.  It  is  inclined 
to  the  equinoctial  at  an  angle  of  about  23^  28', 
the  points  of  intersection  being  reached 
by  the  sun,  one  at  the  vernal  and  the  other  at 
tlie  autumnal  equitiQx.  The  great  circle  of 
the  zodiac  was  divided  by  the  ancients  into 
twelve  equal  portions  called  signs.  Tiiey 
were  named  from  the  constellations  then  adja- 
cent to  them  in  the  following  order  :  Aries,  tlie 
Ram  ;  Taurus,  the  Bull ;  GeLnini,  the  Twins  ; 
Cancer,  the  Crab  ;  Leo,  the  Lion  ;  Virgo,  the 
Virgin  ;  Libra,  the  Balance ;  Scorpio,  tlie 
Scorpion ;  Sagittnrius,  tlie  Archer ;  Capri- 
cornns,  the  Goat ;  Aquarius,  the  Water- 
bearer  ;  and  Pisces,  the  Pishes.  The  sim 
formerly  entered  Aries  on  March  20  ;  now, 
owing  to  the  precession  of  the  equinoxes,  the 
point  of  the  heiivens  intersected  by  the 
celestial  equator  and  the  ecliptic,  technically 
called  the  tirst  point  of  Aries,  has  moved  well 
into  Pisces. 

z5'-di'-a-cal,  a.  [Eng.  zodiac;  -al.]  Of  or 
pertaining  to  the  zodiac. 

"  A  philosophical  explanatiou  of  the  zodiacal  aya- 
tem."— War  Ion  :  Hist.  £ng.  Poetry,  vol.  lii, 

zodiacal-constellations,  s.  pi. 

Astron.  :  The  twelve  constellations  from 
which  the  signs  of  the  zodiac  are  named. 

zodiacal-light,  s. 

Astron. :  A  pearly  glow  spreading  over  a 
portion  of  the  sky  near  the  point  at  which 
the  sun  is  just  about  to  rise  in  the  morning 
or  has  just  set  in  the  evening.  It  extends 
from  the  horizon  a  consideiable  distance  to- 
wards tlie  zenith,  and  is  best  seen  in  the 
tropics  in  spring  evenings  about  the  time  of 
the  vernal  equinox.  In  the  latitude  of  Lon- 
don it  is  seen  chiefly  in  the  western  part  of 
the  sky  in  early  spring  after  the  evening 
twilight,  and  at  the  close  of  autumn  before 
daybreak  in  the  eastern  horizon.  The  gene- 
rally accepted  theory  of  the  zodiacal  light  is 
that  it  consists  of  a  continuous  disc,  whether 
of  meteors  or  any  other  substance,  in  which 
the  sun  is  central. 

z6'-e-a,  s.    [Gr.  ^1617  {zol)  =  life.] 

Zool. :  A  pseudo-genus  of  Crustacea,  founded 
on  the  larvae  of  some  of  the  higher  forms. 
There  is  a  cephalo-thoracic  shield,  often  pro- 
vided with  long  spiniform  processes,  the 
longest  of  which  project  upwards  from  the 
middle  of  the  back ;  the  tail  region  is  deve- 
loped, but  without  appendages;  lateral  eyes 
are  present  in  addition  to  the  median  eyes. 

zoea-stage,  s. 

Zool. :  The  earliest  stage  in  the  development 
of  the  higher  Crustacea. 

zoeb'-litz-ite  (initial  z  as  tz),  s.    [After  Zoe- 

biitz,  Saxony,  where  found  ;  sutf.  -ite  (Miii.).] 

Min. :    A   light   yellow    massive    mineral 

occurring  in  serpentine.    A  hydrated  silicate 

of  magnesia ;  probably  an  impure  talc. 

z6-e~prax'-i-scope,  s.  [Gr.  ^wtj  (zoe)  =  life ; 
irpafi.?  (praxis)  =■  action,  exer{;ise,  and  o-KOTreoj 
(skopeo)  =  to  see.]    A  zoogyroscope  (q.v.). 

ZO'-e-trope,  s.  [Gr.  ^wtj  (zoe)  =  life,  and  rpoTnj 
((rope)  =  a  turning.]  A  mechanical  toy  de- 
pending, like  the  thaumatrope,  for  its  interest 
upon  the  constancy  of  visual  impressions.  It 
consists  of  a  rotating  drum,  open  at  the  top, 
in  which,  around  its  inner  periphery,  are 
placed  strips  of  paper  having  figures  of  men, 
animals,  fii;c.  in  varying  positions.  By  turn- 
ing the  cylinder  the  images  are  seen  through 


slots  in  its  upper  side,  giving  the  effect  of 
action  to  the  ligures.  For  instance,  a  clown 
jumping  through  a  hoop  is  represented  in 
perhaps  a  dozen  different  positions.  The 
turning  of  the  drum  brings  into  view,  in 
rajiid  succession,  these  varying  positions 
until  they  blend  into  a  perfect  image  full  of 
motion,  and  operating  to  simulate  natural 
action.  A  man  sawing  wood,  an  animal  kick- 
ing, an  acrobat  playing  with  clubs,  may  be 
thus  shown  in  apparent  motion. 

zo'-har,  s.  [Heb.  "^U^  (tsochhar)  =  whiteness, 
splendour.  ] 

Hebrew  Literature:  A  cabalistic  comincLtary 
on  the  Old  Testament. 

*  z6-i-le'-an,  a.  [See  def.]  Pertaining  or 
relating  to  Zoilus,  a  severe  critic  and  gram- 
marian of  Amphipolis,  who  severely  criticised 
Homer,  Plato,  and  Socrates;  hence,  applied 
to  bitter,  severe,  or  malignant  criticism  or 
critics. 

*  zo'-il-ism,  s.  [ZoiLEAN.]  Illiberal  or  carp- 
ing criticism  ;  unjust  censure. 

If  Jennings  (Curiosities  of  Criticism,  18S1, 
p.  33)  credits  Tupper  with  having  coined  this 
word.     It  is,  in  reality,  much  older. 

"  Bring  candid  eyes  unto  the  |>erUBal  of  iiieti's 
works,  aud  lut  not  zoilism.  or  detraction  blast  well-ia- 
tendtid  labours." — Browne:  Christian  Morula,  pt.  ii., 

§2. 

zd-i'-6-din,  s.  [Pref.  zo-,  and  Gr.  IciSij?  (iodMs} 
=  violet-like.]    [loniNE.] 

Chem. :  Bonjean's  name  for  the  violet- 
coloured  substance  deposited  from  the  water 
which  drips  from  glairine,  taken  out  of  sul- 
phurous springs. 

z6i'-site/s.  [After  Earon  von  Zois  ;  suff.  -ite 
(Mbi.).'] 

Min.  :  An  orthorhombic  mineral,  formerly 
regarded  as  a  variety  of  epidote,  but  novy 
shown  to  be  a  distinct  species.  Hardness, 
6  to  6'5  ;  sp.  gr.,  3-11  to  3'38  ;  lustie,  pearly 
on  cleavage  faces,  vitreous  elsewhere  ;  colour, 
shades  of  gray,  apple-green,  peach-blossom  to 
rose-red.  Compos.:  silica,  39-9;  alumina, 
228;  lime,  37*3  =  100,  whence  the  formula 
2(^Ga0-t-|Al203)3SiO2.  Dana  divides  as  fol- 
lows :  A.  Lime-zoisite,  (1)  ordinary,  colours 
gray  to  white  and  brown,  (2)  r(jse-red  or 
thulite  ;  B.  Lime-soda-zoisite,  which  includes 
Saussurite  in  part. 

z6'-lEOr»  s.    [Native  name.] 

Zool. :  Siphneus  aspalax,  a  mole-rat  from 
the  Altai  mountains.  It  lives  in  subterranean 
runs  like  those  of  the  mole,  but  of  much  greater 
extent. 

ZO'-la-ism,  s.  [From  Emile  Zola,  a  French 
novelist  (born  1840),  whose  writings  chiefly 
consist  of  intensely  naturalistic  descriptions 
of  profligacy  and  low  life.]  Excessive  natural- 
ism; literature  dealing  exclusively,  or  almost 
exclusively,  with  the  worst  side  of  iinmaa 
nature. 

"  1  have  had  In  view  a  particular  form  of  Zolaixm 

much  in  vogue  at  tliia  luouient." — Athenaum,  Dec  30^ 

1882,  p.  875. 

zo-la-ist'-ic,  a.  [Zolaism.]  Excessively 
naturalistic ;  employing  or  doligliting  in  ex- 
cessive naturalism. 

"  How  could  he  then  And  comfort  in  ZolaUtic 
Fraucef'—AtheiUBum,  Jan.  30,  1866.  p,  160. 

ZoU'-ver-ein  (z  as  dz),  s.  [Ger.  zoll  =  toll, 
duty,  and  vereLn  =  union  or  association.] 

1.  The  German  commercial  or  customs 
union,  founded  originally  in  1827,  but  ex- 
tended greatly  after  the  war  of  1866,  when, 
owing  to  poUtical  considerations,  PrUvSsia  ob- 
tained a  preponderatinginfluence  in  the  union, 
which  included  the  Nortli  German  Bund, 
Bavaria,  Wxiiteinburg,  Baden,  Hesse,  and 
Luxemburg.  This  arrangement  was  broiiglit 
prematurely  to  an  end  by  the  formation  of  the 
German  Empire.  By  article  33  of  the  consti- 
tution of  the  Empire,  the  territory  of  the 
ZoUverein  coincides  with  the  territories  of  th© 
Empire,  with  the  exceptions  of  the  free  porta 
of  Hamburg,  Altona,  Bi-enien,  Brenierhaven, 
Geestemunde,  and  Braahe,  and  some  com- 
munes of  the  Grand-duchy  of  Baden,  while 
Luxemburg  and  the  Austrian  canton  of  Jung- 
holz  are  included  in  it.  Its  object  is  the 
regulation  of  a  uniform  rate  of  customs  duties 
throughout  the  viirious  states  comprised  ia 
the  union.  The  free  ports  were  included  in 
the  Zollverein  in  October,  1888. 


hSU,  hS^ ;  po^t,  Jd^ ;  cat,  9011,  chorus,  9hin.  toenQh ;  go,  gem ;  thin,  this ;  sin,  as ;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist,    -mg, 
-tton  =  sh^n.   -tion,  -sion  =  shun ;  -tion,  -gion  =  zhiin.    -cious,  -tious,  -sious  =  shus.   -Die,  -die,  &c.  =  bel,  d«l.  , 
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zomboruk— zoogloea 


2-  Hence,  any  commercial  or  customs  union, 

"  Thtt  Republics  of  Central  HUd  South  Auienca, 
Hnyti,  Sau  Duuiingo,  and  the  BniziU.m  EuipLie  have 
decided  tu  send  d«let;atea  to  Washington  to  promote 
au  Aincricaii  Z'Mverein  to  the  exctuaion  of  tile  goods 
of  other  countries." — St.  Jamesa  OazaUe,  May  10,  1S88. 

zom'-bo-ruk,  ».    [Zumbooruk.I 

zd'-xni-din,  s.     [Gr.  fuMo?  {zomos)  =  broth  ; 
*i6o9  (eit^oi-)=  resemblance,  and  Eng.  suff.  -in.\ 
Chem.  ;  Berzelius'naiiieforthatpoi'tionofthe 
extract  of  meat  which  is  iusoluble  in  alcohol 

«6'-na,  s.  [Lat.,  from  Gr.  ^tiinj  (zone)  =  a 
giidfe,  fi'om  ^iiifWfxi  (zonnumi)  =:  to  gird.] 

1.  A7utL  :  (See  the  compound). 

2.  Pathol. :  A  name  tor  Shingles  (q.v.). 
zona-pellucida,   e.      [Vitelline-mem- 

BRANE.J 

ZOn'-al,  a.  (Eng.  zon(e);  -al.]  Having  the 
character  of  a  ^ime,  belt,  or  stripe. 

zonal-pelargoniums,  s.  pi. 

Bot.:  Pelargoniums  wliich  have  on  their 
leaves  zones  of  one  or  more  colours  dilfering 
from  the  ground  colours. 

zon'-ar,  *  zon'-nar,  s.  [Gr.  ^avdpiov  (zona- 
rion),  dimin.  from'^uiioj  (z6iiM)=  a  zone  (q.v).] 
A  belt  or  girdle  which  native  Christians  and 
Jews  in  the  East  were  obliged  to  wear,  to 
distinguish  them  from  the  Muhammadans. 

zo'-nar'-i-a,  s.  [Fem.  sing,  of  Lat.  zonarius 
=  pertaining  to  a  belt  or  gudle.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Fucacese,  akin  to  Padina 
(q.v.),  but  not  marked  with  concentric  lines. 
Tlie  species  occur  clnetly  in  warm  countries; 
only  one  or  two  are  British. 

zo'-nar-y",  a.  [Lat.  zonariics  =  of  or  pertain- 
m^^  to  a  belt  or  giidle.] 

Zool. :  Of  or  pertaining  to  that  form  of  de- 
ciduous placenta  in  wliich  the  villi  aie  ar- 
ranged in  a  belt.    (Huxley.) 

z5'-nate,  a.    [Eng.  zon(e);  -ate.] 

Bot.  :  Marked  with  zones  or  concentric 
b;inds  of  colour.  Akin  to  ocellated,  but  with 
tiie  concentric  bands  more  numerous. 

zone,  s.     [Fr.,  from  Lat.  zona  (q.v,).] 

L  Ordinary  Language : 

*  1.  A  girdle,  a  belt.    (Milton :  P.  L.,  v.  280.) 

2.  Any  well-marked  band  or  stripe  running 
round  an  object. 

*3.  Circuit,  circumference.  (Milton:  P. L., 
V.  568.) 

II,  Technically : 

1.  Anat.  :  A  region  of  the  body  formed  by 
imaginary  lines  drawn  around  it  transversely. 
Used  spec,  of  the  abdominal  zones  or  regions. 

2.  Biology: 

(1)  A  stripe  or  belt,  as  of  colour,  on  a  plant, 
a  shell,  &c. 

(2)  A  certain  stratum  of  sea-water,  the 
depth  of  the  upper  and  under  surfaces  of 
wiiich  are  generally  measured  or  calculated 
ill  fathoms.  There  are  five  zones  to  mark  the 
bathymetric  distribution  of  marine  animals. 
Some  of  them  are  named  from  the  distriljution 
of  sea-plants,  which  also  they  mark : 

The  Libtornl  Zoue,  between  tide  marka. 
The    Lammarian  Zoue,  from  low  water  to  fiftecD 
fathoms. 
The  Coralline  Zone,  from  fifteen  to  fifty  fathoms. 
The  Deep-aea  Coral  Zoue.  fifty  to  a  hundred  fathoms. 
The  Abyaaai  Zoue,  beyoud  a  hundred  fathoms, 

3.  Geog. :  One  of  five  imaginary  belts  sur- 
rounding the  earth.  They  are  the  North 
r'rigid  Zoue, 
between  the 
Nortli  Pole 
and  the  Arc- 
tic Circle; 
the  North 
Temperate 
Zone,  be- 
tween the 
Arctic  Circle 
aiidthe  Trop- 
ic nf  Cancer ; 
the  Torrid 
Zone,  be- 
tween the 
Tropic  of 
Cancer  and 
the  Tropic 
ofCapricom; 
the  South  Temperate  Zone,  between  the  Tropic 
of  Capricorn  and  the  Antarctic  Circle ;  and  the 


South   Frigid   Zone,   between  the  Antarctic 
Circle  and  the  South  Pole. 

i.  Geol.  (PI.):  Particular  beds  in  the  stages 
or  divisions  of  certain  geological  formations. 
[Ammonite,  Pkimordial-zone.] 

0.  Math. :  The  ]tortion  of  the  surface  of  a 
sphere  included  between  two  parallel  planes. 

(1)  Anniud  zone :  [Annual,  II.  3.  (b)]. 

(2)  Ciliary  zone:  [Ciliary  zone]. 

(3)  Isothermal  zone :  [Isothermal]. 

*  zone,  v.t.  [Zone,  s.]  To  encircle  with,  or  as 
with  a  zone  (q.v.). 

"  His  embrace 
Had  zoned  her  through  tlie  uight" 

Keats :  Endymion,  u.  569. 

zoned,  a.    [Eng.  zon(e);  -ed.] 

*  1.  Having  a  girdle  or  belt ;  wearing  a  girdle 

or  belt.  ' 

2.  Having  zones  or  bands  resembling  zones, 

striped  ;  in  botany  the  same  as  Zonate  (q.v.). 

"  She  brought  us  Academic  silks,  in  hue 
The  lilac,  with  a  silkeu  houd  to  each 
And  zoned  with  gold."      Tennyson  :  Princess,  ii.  «. 

*z6ne'~less,  a.  [Eng.  ^one;  -less.]  Destitute 
of  a  zone  or  girdle  ;  ungirded. 

*'  In  careless  folds  loose  fell  her  zonvUss  vest." 

Mason  :  Isis. 

*z6n'-ic,  s.  [Eng.  zone;  -ic.]  A  zone,  a  gir- 
dle, a  belt. 

■'  The  place  where  I  was  bred  stands  upon  a  zonic  of 
coal." — Smollett:  Travels,  let.  iv. 

zon'-nar»  n.    [Zonar.] 

z6-n6-chl6r '-ite,  s.   [Eng.  zon^e) ;  o  connect. , 
and  chktrite.] 
Min. :  The  same  as  Chlorastrolite  (q.v.). 

z6-no-trich'-i-a,  s.  [Gr.  fwio^  (zdvr)  =  a 
girdle,  and  rptxta?  (trichtas)  =  one  that  is 
hairy.] 

Ornith. :  A  genus  nf  Fringillidae,  with  nine 
species,  ranging  over  the  whole  Nearetic 
and  Neotropical  regions.  Beak  slightly  con- 
ical, upper  mandible  straigiit  and  somewhat 
pointed  ;  wings  moderate,  reaching  as  far  as 
upper  tail-coverts  ;  tarsus  liigh,  toes  long. 

z6'-nu-la,  s.  [Lat.  =  a  little  girdle  ;  dimin. 
from"20*£a  (q.v.).] 

AiuU. :  A  small  zone :  as,  the  Zonula  of 
Zinn,  the  anterior  portion  of  the  hyaloid 
membrane  which  is  firmer  and  more  fibrous 
than  the  rest.  Called  also  the  Suspensory 
Ligament  of  the  Lens.    (Quaiii.) 

z6'-nu-lar,  a.    [Eng.  zonul(e) ;  -ar.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  Of  or  relating  to  a  zone ; 
zone-shaped. 

2.  Zool. :  Of  or  pertaining  to  that  form  of 
non-deciduous  placenta  in  which  the  foetal 
villi  are  arranged  in  a  comparatively  broad 
band.    (Glossary  to  Huxlei/s  Class,  of  Animals.) 

z6'-nule»  s.  [A  dimin.  from  zone  (q.v.).J  A 
little' zuLe,  band,  or  belt. 

*  z6'-nu-liSt,  *.  [A  double  dimin.  from  zone  = 
zone-ule-let.]    A  little  zone  or  belt ;  a  zonule. 

"  So  smiles  that  riband  "bout  my  Julia's  waist ; 
Or  like— nay,  'tis  that  zonulet  of  love." 

Herrick  :  Upon  Julia's  Ribbon. 

zo-niir'-i-dsB,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  zonur(us); 
Lat.  fem.  pi.  adj.  suH".  -1(1(2.] 

Zool. :  A  family  of  Brevilinguia  (q.v.)  with 
fifteen  genera  containing  fiity-tvvo  species. 
Their  distribution  is  remarkable :  more  than 
half  the  family  cmne  from  South  Africa, 
others  are  from  Madagascar,  America  (from 
Mexico  to  British  Columbia),  aridtiiree  of  the 
genera  form  a  distinct  sub-group — the  Glass 
Snakes — from  North  Africa,  North  Americ;a, 
the  south-east  of  Europe,  and  the  Khasya 
Hills.  The  family  contains  forms  which  have 
the  sha])e  of  lizards,  and  others  which  are 
serpentiform.  Head  pyramidal  or  depressed  ; 
body  covered  with  scales  in  cross  bands ;  sides 
with  distinct  longitudinal  fold  ;  limbs  four, 
strong,  entirely  wanting,  or  concealed  beneath 
the  skin  ;  ears  distinct,  eyelids  present. 

zo-niir'-iis,  s.  [Gr.  ^oivrf  (zom)  =  a  belt,  and 
oupd  (oura)  —  the  tail.] 

Zool. :  The  type-genus  of  Zonuridee  (q.v.), 
witli  several  species,  from  the  south  and  east 
of  Africa  and  Madagascar. 

z6-6-,  ZO-,  pre/.  [Gr.  ^^ov  (soon)  =  a  living 
creature,  an  animal.]  A  common  prefix  in 
compounds  of  Greek  origin,  signifying  animal, 
as  zoology  zoophyte,  zoospore,  &c. 


z6-d-cap'-sa,  5.  [Fref.  zoo-,  and  Lat.  capso 
=  a  repository,  chest,  or  box.]  ' 

Palceont. :  The  oldest  known  genus  of  Ba- 
lanidae.     It  is  from  the  Lias. 

zo'-o-carp,   s.    [Pref.  zoo-,  and  Gr.  Kopnoi 

(karpos)  =  fi'uit.] 
Bot. :  A  zoospore  (q.v.). 

zo-d-cau'-lon,  s.    [Pref.  zoo-,  and  Gr.  KavAof 

(kaklos)  —  a  stalk,  a  stem.] 

Biol.  :  An  erect,  branching,  tentaculiferous 
colony-stock,  as  in  the  genus  Deudrosoma. 
(q.v.). 

zd-6-chem'-ic~al,  a.  [Pref.  zoo-,  and  Eng. 
dieuiical.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  zoochemistry 
(q.v.). 

"  The  application  of  zoochemical  facts  to  the  elucl- 
diition  of  processes  taking  |)lRce  in  the  system. "—/V«jy .' 
histology  of  Man  (tr.  Barker),  p.  6. 

zo-d-chem'-is-try,    *  zo-och'-e-my^,    «. 

[Eng.  zoo-,  and  Eng.  cliemisiry.] 
Nat.  Science:  (See  extract). 
"  Study  of  the  nature  of  the  substances  occurring  in 
the  auiiual  economy— their  properties,  constituliuu, 
tr;uisf(irinatioii,  &c.— constitutes  what  Js  tenrifd  zoo- 
che.mistry. ' — Frey  :  UisVilogy  of  Man  |tr.  Darker),  p.  G. 

zd-6ch'-e-my,  s.    [Zoochemistry.] 

zo~6-9yt'-i-um  (pi.  zo-6-9yt'-i-a)B  s.  [Pref. 
zoo-,  and  Gr.  kuto?  (Icutos)  =  a  cell.] 

Biol. :  The  gelatinous  matrix  excreted  and 
inhabited  by  vaiious  colonial  Infusoria— e.g., 
Ophrydium,  Plialansterium,  &c. 

z6-6-den'-dri-um  (pi.  z6-d-den'-dri-a), 

s.     [Pref.  200-,  and  Gr.  Biv&pov  (demiron)  —  a, 
tree.] 

Biol. :  The  tree-lilte  colony-stock  of  such 
Infnsoi'ia  as  Dendroinonas  and  Epistylis. 

zorce'-^i-um  (pi.  z6-ce'-9i-a),  s.  [Pref.  zoo-t 
and  Gr.  oIko^  (oiko.<')  =  a  dwelling.] 

Biol.  :  One  of  the  cells  or  chambers  in- 
habited by  the  polyiiide  of  a  Polyznon.  In 
the  Common  Sea-mat  (Flustra  foliacea)  of  tha 


A.  I-lustra  foHacea.    B.  A  portion  of  the  colony 
magnified  to  show  the  Zotecia. 

British  coast  the  zooscia  may  be  made  out 
with  the  naked  eye,  and  are  very  clearly  seen 
with  a  lens  of  moderate  power. 

zo'-o-gen,    zo'-6-gene,  s.     [Gr.    ^tooyev^t 
(zoogeaes)  =  boi-ii  uf   an  animal :    pref.    zoo-^ 
and  Gr.  yewdoi  (gennad)  =  to  xnoduce.] 
CJiem. :  The  same  as  Zoiodin  (q.v.). 

zd-6-gen'-ic,  a.  [Eng.  zoogen(y) ;  -ic]  Of  or 
pertaining  to  animal  production. 

zo-og'-en-y,  z6-6g'-6n-y,  s.  [Pref.  zoo-p 
and  Gr.  yei/etris,  y6i'>j  (genebis,  grone)  =  genera-^ 
tion.] 

Nat.  ScicTice :  The  doctrine  of  the  formation 
of  the  organs  of  living  beings. 

zo-o-ge-o-graph'-ic-al,  a.  [Pref.  zoo-,  and 
Eng.  geographical.]  Of  "or  pertaining  to  zoo- 
geography (q.v.). 

"  None  of  the  great  zoogeographictil  provinces  .  .  . 
are  sharply  dediied  from  one  another. '—/Voc.  Zo<A, 
Soc,  1888,  p.  S17. 

zd-6-ge-6g'-rg,-phS^,  s.  [Pref,  zoo-,  and  Eng. 
geography.] 

Nat.  Science:  The  study  of  the  distribution 
of  animals  over  the  surface  of  the  earth,  their 
migrations,  &.c. 

"The  relations  of  these  subdivisions  to  zooffeo- 
graphy."—Proc.  Zool.  Soc,  1868,  p.  295. 

*  z6-6-glce'-a,  s.    [Pref.  zoo-,  and  Gr.  y\ota 

(gloia)  =  glue.] 

Bot. :  A  pseudo-genusof Schizomycetea,  coq' 
sisting  of  Bacteria  when  they  have  reached 
the  stage  of  development  at  which  they  form 
gelatinous  colonies.  They  still  continue  t» 
grow  and  div  ide,  and  may  again  become  active. 


fate,  f^t»  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;   we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;   pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;   go,  pot» 
or.  wore,  wolf;  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  ciire.  unite,  cur,  rule,  full;  try,  Syrian,    se,  ce  =  e;  ey  —  a;  qu  —  kw. 


zoogrjphsr— z.omorpiiism 
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'^HOg'-ra-plier,  s.  [Eng.  zoograph{y);  -er.] 
One  who  studies  or  practises  zoograpliy  ;  one 
■who  describes  anim;ils,  tlieir  forms  and  habits. 

"  Upon  inquiry  we  find  no  ineiition  hereof  in  r.ncient 
soographem.' — Browne:  Vulgar  Errours,  bk.  v.,  ch.  i. 

«5-6-grapli'-ic,   zo-o-graph'-ic-al,  a. 

[Eng.  zoograph(y);  -ic^  -ical.]  Of  or  pertiiining 
to  zongraphy,  or  the  description  of  animals, 
their  forms  and  habits. 

'TO-og'-ra-phist,  s.  [Eng.  zoograpli^y) ;  -ist] 
One  whn  desi:ribes  or  depicts  animals;  a  zoo- 
grapher ;  a  zoologist, 

*6-6s'-rapli-3^,  s,  [Gr,  ^wou  (zoon)  =  an 
animal,  and  ypa<i>(i)  (grapho)  =  to  describe,  to 
write.]  A  description  of  animals,  their  forms 
and  habits 

"  We  are  conducted  to  zooyraphy,  nnd  the  whole 
body  of  physick."— GianuiH,-  Vanity  (^f  Dogmatizing, 
ch.  xxii, 

.^to-o-gyr'-o-scope,  s.  [Pref.  zoo-,  and  Eng. 
gyrosvoiie.)  An  amplitleation  of  the  zoiitrope 
(q.v.)  in  which  a  series  of  successive  instan- 
taneous photographs  of  an  animal  in  motion 
are  placed  on  a  circular  rotating  glass,  the 
photographs  being  alternately  illuminated  by 
an  oxyhydrogen  lantern,  as  the  glass  turns, 
throwing  a  single  continuous,  everchanging 
picture  on  a  screen.  Although  the  separate 
photograplis  show  the  successive  positions  of 
an  animal  in  motion — for  instance,  a  horse,  in 
making  a  single  stride — the  zoogyroscope 
throws  on  the  screen  a  vivid  presentment  of 
a  moving  animal. 

S)5'-6-id,  zo'-oid,  s.  &  a.  [Gr.  ^<Zov  {zoon)  =  an 
animal,  and  e'So?  (eidos)  =  resemblance.] 

A.  ^s  s^ihstantive : 

Biol. :  An  animal  organism  not  indepen- 
dently developed  from  a  fertilized  ovum,  but 
derived  from  a  preceding  individual  by  the 
process  of  fission  or  gemination.  Specially 
applicable  to  the  Infusoria  and  other  Pi'otnzdfi, 
and  to  the  component  members  of  all  stock- 
building  communities,  such  as  Polypes, 
Corals,  and  Polyzoa. 

B.  As  adj. :  Pertaining  to  or  resembling  an 
animal. 

gO-ol'-a-trj?",  s.  [Pref.  zoo-j  and  Gr.  Aarpeia 
{latreia)  =  worship.] 

Compar.  Relig. :  Animal  worship ;  adora- 
tion paid  by  man  to  any  of  the  lower  animals. 
This  cultus  seems  to  "have  passed  through 
three  stages ;  (1)  The  animal  was  reverenced 
and  propitiated  as  possessing  a  power  greater 
than  thitt  of  mnn  ;  (2)  The  animal  was  regarded 
as  an  incarnation  of  some  deity  or  spirit ; 
(3)  It  was  raised  to  the  position  of  a  tribal 
ancestor.  [Totem.]  In  the  early  history  of 
the  human  race  zoolatry  of  some  kind  was 
very  prevalent.  Tiaces  of  it  appear  in  the 
Bible  as  in  the  story  of  the  Golden  Calf 
made  by  the  Israelites  (Exod.  xxxii).  Zoola- 
try took  deep  root  in  the  religious  life  of 
the  ancient  Egyptians,  and  all  three  forms 
flourished  among  that  people.  Juvenal  opens 
his  fifteenth  satire  with  a  scathinj^  invective  of 
Egyptian  zoolatry,  and  detailed  accounts  of 
it  occur  in  Herodotus  (ii.),  Plutarch  (de 
Iside  pt  Osiridi),  Strabo  Q\\i.  xvii.),  and  Cicero 
{de  Nat.  Deor.,  ill.  15).  In  classic  times  the 
chief  form  of  zoolatry  was  serpent-worship 
(q.v,),  though  traces  of  other  forms  occur  in 
the  transformation  myths  of  the  poets.  In 
the  present  day  zoolatry  survives  chiefly  m 
India  [Vishnu,  Hunooman,  Zebu],  among  the 
snake -worshippers  of  the  west  coast  of  Africa, 
and  the  Red  Indians  of  North  America, 

"  The  three  motives  of  aniTnal-worahi]*  .  .  .  viz., 
dirett  worship  of  the  animal  for  itself,  indirect  wor- 
ahip  of  it  na  ft  fetish  acted  through  by  a  deity,  and 
veneration  for  it  as  a  totem  or  representative  of  a 
tribe-ancestor,  no  doubt  account  iu  no  small  meaaura 
for  the  phenomena  of  zoolatry  among  the  lower  races. 
dn<f  allowance  being  also  made  for  the  effects  of  myth 
and  Bvmbolism,  of  which  we  may  gain  freyuent 
glimpses,"— ri/for;  Prim.  Cult.  (ed.  1B73),  ii.  237. 

jBO'-O-lite,  s,  [Pref.  zoo-,  and  Gr,  KCBoi;  (lUhos) 
=  a  stone.]    A  fossil  animal  substance. 

*  zd'-6l'-o-ger,  s.  ['Eng.  zoolog(y) ; -er.]  The 
same  as  Zoologist  (q.v,). 

•■  As  the  naturali8t8  may  thus  illustrate  pathology 
as  a  chymiat.  so  may  he  do  the  like  as  a  zoologer.  — 
Boyle:   IVorks.  ii   94. 

«6-6-l6g'-ic-al,  a.  [Eng.  zoolog(y);  -ical.] 
Of  or  pertaiii'ing  to  zoology  or  the  science  of 
animals. 

zoological-garden,  5.  A  public  garden 
In  which  a  collection  of  animals  is  kept.  Ihe 
gardens  of  the  Zoological  Society,  Regent's 


Pnrk,  London,  are  probably  the  finest  in  the 
world.    The  chief  zoological  gardens  are  : 
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zoological-province,  s. 

Zool. :  A  zoological-region. 
zoological-region,  s, 

Biol.:  [Region,  s.  II.  2,]. 
Zoological  Society,  s. 

Societies :  A  society  for  the  prosecution  of 
zoological  research  ;  specif.,  the  Zoological 
Society  of  London,  founded  in  1826  by  a  body  of 
scientists,  among  whom  Sir  Stamford  Raffles 
and  Sir  Humphrey  Davy,  Bart.,  were  espe- 
cially prominent,  "for  the  advancement  of 
Zoology  and  Animal  Physiology,  and  for  the 
Introduction  of  new  and  curious  subjects  of  the 
Animal  Kingdom."  Numerous  societies  have 
since  been  organized,  in  the  cities  of  the  United 
States  and  Europe,  for  inquiry  into  the  charac- 
terietice  and  lii'e  history  of  animals.  Zoological 
study  is  the  leading  feature  of  many  of  our 
prominent  scientific  institutions,  such  as  the 
Academy  of  Natural  Sciences  of  Philadelphia, 
the  American  Museum  of  Natural  History, 
of  New  York,  and  varioue  others,  and  less 
exclusively  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution  of 
Washington.  All  these  Societies  and  Institu- 
tions publish  Pioceedingx  or  journals  under 
otlier  titles  containing  details  of  their  work  and 
original  communications  in  zoology, 

z6-6-l6g'-ic-al-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  zoological; 
-ly.]  In  a  zoological  manner;  according  to 
the  teachings  or  principles  of  zoology. 

ZO-ol'-O-gist,  s.     [Eng.  zoolog(y)  ;  -ist] 

Physical  Science. :  A  person  skilled  in  or  de- 
voted to  zoology  (q.v.).  In  modern  usage  the 
term  is  being  replaced  by  biologist. 

z6-6l'-0-g^,   s.    [Pref.    zQO-f  and    Gr.    Adyoy 

(logos)  =  a  discourse]. 

Natural  Science :  The  study  of  living  animals, 
a  branch  of  Biology,  which  also  includes 
Botany,  though  it  is  impossible  accurately 
to  define  the  limits  of  these  two  branches, 
some  organisms,  low  in  the  scale  of  life, 
being  sometimes  claimed  as  animals  and 
sometimes  as  plants.  Zoology  covers  a  large 
ground,  which  becomes  larger  with  the  growth 
of  the  science.  The  chief  branches  of  Zoology 
are :  (1)  Morphology,  dealing  with  form  and 
structure;  (2)  Comparative  Anatomy,  which 
investigates  the  position  and  relation  of  organs 
and  parts  (and,  as  this  must  be  the  foundation 
of  scientific  classitication,  the  term  Compara- 
tive Anatomy  is  often  used  as  synonymous 
with  the  older  term  Zoology) ;  (3)  Embryo- 
logy, dealing  with  development  from  the 
ovum  to  maturity;  (4)  Physiology  (q.v.), 
which  treats  of  the  organs  of  nutrition,  re- 
production, and  the  nervous  system  ;  (5)  Clas- 
sification or  Taxonomy,  which  classifies 
animals  into  natural  groups  ;  (6)  Zoogeography 
(q.v.)  ;  and  (7)  Descent  of  the  individual  (On- 
togenesis) and  of  the  phylum  (Phylogenesis). 
From  the  earliest  times  man  was  accustomed 
to  study  and  observe  the  lower  animals. 
Solomon's  description  of  the  ant  (Prov.  vi, 
6-8)  is  justitied  by  the  scientific  observation 
of  the  nineteenth  century;  Job  (xxxix.  14) 
knew  the  peculiar  method  of  incubation 
adopted  by  the  ostrich  ;  and  Jeremiah  (Lam, 
iv.  3)  speaks  in  uninistakeable  terms  of  marine 
mammals.  Aristotle  and  Pliny  have  recorded 
many  zoological  facts,  and  nearly  as  many 
legends  ;  but  from  that  time  down  to  the  days 
of  Ray  and  Willughby  there  was  scarcely  any 
attempt  at  scientific  classification,  nor  was  it 
till  the  eighteenth  century  that  anything  like 
a  comprehensive  scheme  was  put  forth  in 
the  Systema  Natural  of  Linnfeus,  who  divided 
the  Animal  Kingdom  into  six  classes  :  Mam- 
malia, Aves,  Pisces,  Amphibia,  Insecta,  and 
Vermes,  these  classes  being  divided  into 
orders,  and  these  again  into  genera,  without 
any  intermediate  division.  In  the  light  of 
the  present  day  this  scheme  is  seen  to  be 
erroneous,  but  it  formed  a  rough  outline, 
which  served  as  a  guide  to  future  inquirers. 
Cuvier's  classification  came  next,  with  four 
sub-kintjdoms ;  Vertebrata.,  MoUusca,  Articn- 
lata,  and  Radiata.  Agassix  adopted  these 
main    divisions,    but   arranged    his    classes 


somewhat  differently.  Tlie  classification  ol 
Owen  in  his  Covij^arative  Ana.tomy  of  Inverte- 
brates (ed.  2nd,  j).  16)  was  ; 

eUB-KlNGDOW,  DIVISIONS. 

Vertkbrata.  FiHces,  Aves,  RepUlia,  Mammalia. 

MOI.LU8CA.  Tuiiicata,     Bnicniopoda,     LamelH- 

branchiiita,  Pteropoda,    Gastero- 
poda, Cephalopoda. 
Artioulata.  CiiTipedia.   Anellata.  Epizoa,  OruB. 

taceu,  Insect.^,  Aracliiiida. 
Radiata. 

S  /  Infusoria,  Uotifera,  Rhlzopoda,  Polygastrica. 
■  S  EsTozoA.  Coeleliiiiiitlia,  Turbellaria,  Steral- 
"§■§  i  iiiintliH, 

^  g   I  Radiaria.     Euliiuodcnnata,    Bryozoa,     Aotlio- 
R.  ^  20ft,  Acalepliae,  Hydrozoa. 

Huxley  (Introd.  to  Class,  of  Animals^  1809) 
adopted  the  foUowiug : 

BUB-KINCIDOM.  D1V1RION8. 

Protozoa.  Rhlzopoda,     Gregarinida,     Radio 

laria,  Spoiigida. 
Infusoria. 

CcKLaNTERATA,        Hydrozoa.  Actiuozoa. 
Annuloida.  Scolecida,  Echinoderma. 

Annulosa.  Crustacea,   Arachnida,   Myrlapoda. 

IiisectH,,  Chajtognatha,  Aiineluliu 
MoLLUSCOiDA.         Polyzoa,  Brachiopoda,  Tunicata. 
MoLLUSCA.  LaiiielUbrancliiata,  Branch  ioEastro 

poda,    Pulinogaatropoda,    Fttro- 

poda.  Ceplialo^>oda. 
Vbrtebrata.  Piacen.   Amphibia,   Reptilia,  A  vna. 

Mammalia. 

Last  and  chief  in  importance  is  the  classifi- 
cation of  Gegenbaur,  of  which  Ray  Lankester 
says  (in  his  preface  to  Gegenbaur's  Elements  of 
Comp.  Anat.,  ed.  Bell),  that  "  at  the  present 
day,  naturalists  have  learnt  to  recognise  in 
their  efforts  after  what  was  vaguely  called  the 
•natural'  system  of  classification,  an  uncon- 
scious attempt  to  construct  the  pedigree  of 
the  animal  world,  Tlie  attempt  has  now  be- 
come a  conscious  one.  Necessarily  classifi- 
cations which  aim  at  exhibiting  the  pedi- 
gree vary  from  year  to  year  with  the  increase 
in  our  knowledge.  They  also  vary  accord- 
ing to  the  importance  attached  by  their 
authors  to  one  or  another  class  of  facts  as 
demonstrating  blood-relationship," 
Phylum.  Divibionb, 

1.  Protozoa.  Rbizopoda,  Oregarlua,  Infusoria. 

2.  CfELENTERATA. 

(ll  ^pongise. 

(2)  Acalephie.   Hydromeduace,   Calyconoa,    Theco- 

mediisfe,  Medusce,  Authozoa,  Ote- 

nophora. 

5.  Vermes,  Platyhelminthes,       Kemathelmin. 

tbea,  Chostognathi,  Acantlioce- 
Tihali,  Bryozoa,  Rotatoria,  En- 
teropneusti,  Gephyrea,  Aiinulata. 

4.  Echinoderma.  Asteroida,  Criuoida,  Echinoida, 
Holothuroida. 

b,  ARTHRoroxtA.  Crustacea,  Pcecilopoda,  Aracbiilda, 
Myriapoda,  Insecta. 

6.  Brachiofoda. 

7.  MoLLUscA.  lAmellibrancbiata,       Scaphopoda, 

Gastropoda,  Pteropoda,  Cephalo- 
poda. 

8.  Tdnicata. 

9.  Vertebrata. 

(1)  Acrania.      Leptocardli. 

(2}  Oraniota.      (n)  Cyclostomata  (Myxiuoidea,  Fe- 
tromyzontes). 
(6)  Gnatbostomata. 
Ii.)  Anamnia  (Pisces,  Amphibiaf. 
(ii.)  Amniota  (Sauropsida,  Mam- 
malia). 

ZO-d-mer-an-in,  s      [Pref.   zoo-,  and  Eng, 
melanin.] 

Chem. :  Bogdanow's  name  for  the  black  pig- 
ment of  birds'  feathers.  It  is  slightly  soluble 
in  water,  but  dissolves  readily  in  potash  and 
ammonia. 

zo-o-mor'-phic,   a.      [Pref.    zoo-,   and  Gr. 
n6p(f>ri  (morphe)  =  shape,  form.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  Pertaining  to  or  exhibiting 
animal  forms, 

"That  peculiarly  Celtic  form  of  interlacing  roomor- 
phic  decoration,  united  with  coloured  deaignR  o( 
diverging  spirals  and  trumpet  Bcrolls." — Jos.  Andenon. 
{An■na^^dale.) 

2.  Anthrop. :  Representing  a  god  or  other 
supernatural  being  under  the  form  of  one  of 
the  lower  animals.  The  zoomorphic  element 
in  Classic  mythology  appears  in  such  cases 
as  that  of  the  Sminthean  Apollo,  and  the 
metamorphoses  of  Jupiter  ;  it  is  very  strongly 
marked  in  the  religion  of  ancient  Egypt  [Zoo- 
latry], and  traces  of  it  may  be  found  among 
the  Jews  and  in  the  poetic  imagery  of  the 
Apocalypse.  (Gen.  iii.  24 ;  Exod.  xxv.  18 ;  Ezek. 
X,  14,  xi,  18  ;  Exod.  xxxiii.  ;  Rev.  iv.  6,  8,  9  ; 
V.  6, 14 ;  i,  6  ;  vii.  11 ;  xiv.  3  ;  xv.  7  ;  xix.  4). 

"The  facts  of  oavage  animal- worship,  and  their 
relations  to  totemism,  seem  still  unknown  to  or  un- 
appreciated by  Bcholara,  with  the  exception  of  Mr. 
Sayce,  who  recognises  totemism  as  the  origin  of  the 
2oo?norpftic  element  in  Egyptian  religion."— ^4.  ianfl'," 
Custom  &  Myth,  p.  118. 

zo-o-morpli'-i^m,  s.    [Zoomorphic] 

1.  The  state  or  condition  of  being  zoomor- 
phic ;  characteristic  exhibition  of  the  forms  of 
the  lower  animals,  as  distinct  from  man. 

"  That  zoomnrphixm.  of  ornamentation  which  in  this 
case  is  only  iiartially  present." — Jos.  Anderson.  {An- 
nandale.) 


bSJl  \>Sy;  pout,  j<wl;  cat,  yeU.  chorus,  ^liiii,  Uench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin, 
-cian,  -tian  =  sham,    -tion,  -sion  =  shuu;  -%ion,  -sion  =  zhiin,    HJlons,  -tious, 


expect,,  Xenophon,  e^ist.    ph  =  £ 
Bious  =  sbus.    -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  bel,  del. 
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2.  The  transformation  of  men  into  beasts. 
(Smart.) 

zd'-on,  s.    [Gr.  ^taov  (zoon)  =  an  animal.] 
Biol. :  The  product  of  a  fertilized  ovum. 

"  It  ia  urged  that  whether  the  developmeut  of  the 
Fertilized  genu  be  cuutiuuous  or  discontinuoua  ia  a 
amttt-rof  secoiidiuy  iuiportauce  ;  that  the  totality  of 
liviug  tiaaueto  which  the  fertilized  germ  gives  me  in 
any  oue  case  is  the  euuivsvleut  of  the  totality  to  which 
it  gives  rise  in  auy  otner  case ;  aud  that  we  must  recog- 
nise this  equivaleuce,  whetlier  such  totality  of  liviug 
tissue  takes  a  concrete  or  a  discrete  arraugemeiit  In 
pursiiauce  of  this  view  a  zoological  individual  is  consti- 
tuted  either  by  auy  such  Bi)igle  nuinial  as  a  mammal 
or  bird,  which  may  proijerly  clsiim  the  title  of  a  zoon, 
or  >iy  any  such  group  of  auimals  as  the  numerous  Ale* 
dnsx  that  have  beeu  developed  from  the  same  egg, 
which  are  to  be  severally  distiuKuished  as  zoolda,  — 
Herbert  Spencer :  Prin.  Biol,,  |  Tit. 

ZO  dn'-ic,  a.  [Eng.  zoon;  -ic.]  Derived  from 
or  contained  in  animal  substances. 

zoonic-acid,  s. 

Chevb.  :  BerthoUet's  name  for  the  impure 
acetic  acid,  obtained  by  the  dry  distillation 
of  animal  substances. 

z6'-6n-ite,  s.    [Zoonites.] 

Zoology : 

l.tien.:  One 'of  the  theoretic  transverse 
divisions  of  any  segmented  animal. 

2.  Spec. :  One  of  the  segments  of  an  articu- 
lated animal. 

*z5-6-iu'-tef,  s.    [Zoon.] 

Biol. :  A  term  proposed  as  an  equivalent  of 
zooid  (q.v.). 

"  In  order  to  confine  the  term  iudividual  to  such 
cases  [the  direct  product  of  the  germ-cell  and  sperin- 
celll  it  ijaa  been  proixtsed  among  auimals  to  give  the 
term  zooid  or  zoonites  to  the  independent  structures 
which  result  from  sprouting,  Kemmatiou,  or  fission." 
—Eiig.  Cyclop.  {ZooL),  iv.  561.    (Note.) 

zo-on'-o-m^,  zo-o-no'-mi-a,  s.  [Pref.  zoo-, 
and  Gr.  vojio^  (nomos)  =  a  law.]  The  laws  of 
animal  life,  or  the  science  which  treats  of  the 
phenomena  of  animal  life,  their  causes  and 
relations. 

z6-dpli'-a-ga,  s.  pi.  [Gr.  ^uof^dyoq  {zoo- 
phagos)  ='livin'g  on  animal  food ;  carnivorous.] 

*  1,  Ord.  Lang. :  An  old  popular  name  for 
the  larger  and  fiercer  carnivora.  It  has  no 
scientific  value. 

2.  Zool.  :  Gegenbaur's  name  for  a  group  of 
Marsupials  equivalent  to  Owen's  Sarcophaga 
(q.v.). 

t  zo-oph'-a-gan,  s.  [Zoophaoa,]  Oneofthe 
zoophaga ;"  a  sarcophagan. 

t  zd-6ph'-a-g0US,  a.  [Mod,  Lat.  zoopkag(a); 
Eug.  adj.  suff.  -ous.]  Devouring  or  feeding 
on  animals;  sarcophagous. 

"  The  zoophagous  mai-supials  already  cited," — Owen : 
Brit,  Possil  Mainmalt,  p.  65. 

•  zd-6ph'-i-list,  s.  [Pref.  zoo-;  Gr.  (fnAe'to 
{pkileo)  =  to  love,  and  Eng.  sufT.  -ist.]  A 
iovei*  of  animals,  or  of  anything  living ;  one 
who.se  sympathy  embraces  all  living  creation. 


tzo-6ph'-i-lous,  a.     [Pref.  zoo-,  and  Gr. 

^lAe'to  (phileo)  ■=  to  love.] 
Nat.  Science:  (See  extract). 

"  The  moat  interesting  article  In  the  number  [yuovo 
a  Giomalc  Botanica  Jtaiiano]  for  July  is  bySig.  A.  Pic- 
cone,  on  the  plants  growinc  wild  in  Liguria  which  he 
tenua  2ooM«o"«'  or  'omithophilous,'i.e.,  those  which 
are  absolutely  tlepeudeiit  for  the  gerniinatiou  of  their 
seeds  on  thefruit  being  swallowed  by  birds. "—JVarure 
Aug.  26,  1836,  p.  40a 

z6-6ph'-i-ly,  s.  [Zoophiltst.]  A  love  of 
animals  ;  a  sympathy  or  tender  care  for  living 
creatures,  which  prevents  all  unnecessary 
acts  of  cruelty  or  destruction. 

*  z6'-6-phIt©,  s.     [Zoophyte.] 

z6-d-ph6r'-ic,  a.  [Eng.  zoophor(us) ;  -ic.] 
Bearing  or  supporting  an  animal :  as,  a  zoo- 
phoric  cohunn,  that  is,  one  supporting  the 
figure  of  an  animal 

*zd-6ph'-or-US,  s.  [Gr.  ^tao^opo^  (zoophoros).'} 

Anc.  Arch.  :  A  part  between  the  architrave 

and  cornice ;  the  same  as  the  frieze  in  modern 

architecture;    so  called  from  the  figures  of 

animals  carved  on  it.    [Zoophoric.] 

tzo-o-phy'-ta,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.,  from 
Gr.  (^u>64>v7ov  (zoophuton)  =  an  animal-plant. 
(Arist. :  Hist.  Anim.,  xviii.  1-6.)] 

Zool. :  A  term  borrowed  from  Aristotle  by 
Cuvier,  aud  used  by  him  as  a  synonym  of 


Radiata  (q.v.).  The  term  has  no  longer  any 
scientific  value,  but  is  often  loosely  applied  as 
a  designation  for  many  plant-like  animals,  as 
sponges,  corals,  &c.,  more  or  less  resembling 
plants  iu  appearance,  **  When  the  term  began 
to  be  used  by  naturalists,  it  designated  a 
miscellaneous  class  of  beings,  which  were 
believed  to  occupy  the  space  between  the 
animal  and  vegetable  kingdoms,  and  in  which 
the  characteristics  of  the  subjects  of  each 
met  and  were  intermingled."  {Ency.  Brit, 
ed.  8th.) 

z6'-6-phyte,  s.  [Zoophyta.]  Any  individual 
of  Cuvier's  Radiata  (q.v.) ;  an  animal  of  ex- 
tremely low  organization,  presenting  many 
external  resemblances  to  a  plant. 

"The  second  step  Nature  takes  is  from  plants  to 
Plant-animals,  zoophytes.  'There  are  many  marine 
creatures,' (he  fAristotlej  says,  "which  leave  the  ob- 
server in  doubt  as  to  whether  they  are  plants  or  ani- 
mals, for  they  grow  on  the  rocks,  and  many  die  if  de- 
tached.'"—(?.  B.  Lewes:  Aristotle,  p.  192. 

zoophyte-trough,  a.    A  live-box  (q.v.). 

zd-6-ph3;rt'-ic,  zo-o-phyt'-ic-al,  a.  [Eng. 
zoophyt{e);  -ic,  -ical.}  Pertaining  or  relating 
to  zoophytes. 

zd-6ph'-y-t6id»  a.  [Eng.  zoophytie);  suff. 
-oid.]    Like  or  resembling  a  zoophyte. 

zo-o-phy-to-log'-ic-al,  a.  [Eng.  zoophyto- 
log(y) ;  -ical.]  Pertaining  or  relating  to  zoo- 
phytology. 

zd-6-phy-t6l'-6-gSr,  s.  [Eng.  zoopJiyt(e); 
-ology.]    The  natural  history  of  zoophytes. 

*z6-d-phy'-t6n,  s.     [Gr.]    Azoophyte  (q.v.). 
"  A  zoophuton  may  be  rightly  said  to  have  a  middle 
excellency  between  an  auiiual   aud  a  plant."— ^cnr^ 
.More:  Mystery  of  Iniquity,  p.  2". 

t  zd-6-sperm,  s.   [Pref.  zoo-,  and  Eng.  sperm.] 
Zool. :  A  Spermatozoon  (q.v.). 

zo-p-spo-ran'-gi-um  (pi.  z6-d-spo~ran'- 
gi-^,  s.  \_PveL  zoo-,  aud  Mod.  Lat.  spoiun- 
giuiil  (q.v.).] 

Zool. :  The  cell  in  which  a  zoospore  is 
formed  or  becomes  encysted. 

z6'-d-sp6re,  s.    [ZoospoREiE.] 

Bot.  iPL):  Reproductive  bodies  of  certain 
Algals  of  low  organization  [Protophvta],  as 
many  Confervee  (q.v.).  They  have  ciliated  pro- 
cesses, which  enable  them  to  swim  about, 
and  from  this  animal-like  locomotion  are 
with  difficulty  separated  from  the  infusorial 
animalcules.  Each  zoospore  when  set  free 
from  the  tough  coat  in  which  it  is  for  a 
time  encysted  is  capable  of  living  indepen- 
dently. 

zo-o-spbr'-e-se,  s.  pi.  [Pref.  zo- ;  Gr.  o-n-opa 
(^spora),  o-n-dpos  {sporos)  =  .  .  .  a  seed,  and 
Lat.  fem,  pi.  adj.  suff.  -eo;.] 

Bot. :  A  primary  group  of  Algals,  proposed 
by  Thuret  to  contain  those  species  which  are 
propagated  by  zoospores.  He  divides  it  into  ; 
(1)  Chlorosporea;,  colour  usually  green  ;  (2) 
Pheosporeae,  colour  brown  or  olive. 

z6-6-spor'-ic,  a.  [Eng.  zoosp(yr{e) ;  -ic.]  Per- 
taining to  or  having  the  character  of  zoospores. 

z6-6-ste-ar'-ic,  a.  [Pref.  zoo-,  and  Eng. 
stearic]  Containing  fat  and  derived  from 
animal  substances. 

zoostearic-acid, ». 

Chem.  :  Landerer's  name  for  a  fatty  acid, 
obtained  from  the  bones  of  fossil  mammalia, 
and  crystallizing  from  alcohol  in  laminae. 
(Watts.) 

zd-o-teiV-a,  s.  [Pref.  zoo-,  and  Gr.  reipos 
(teiros)=  a  constellation.] 

Zool.  :  A  genus  of  Radiolaria.  No  siliceous 
skeleton,  but  contracted  pointed  filaments 
elevated  on  a  pedicle  and  not  contractile. 

z6-6-thS,m'-ni-um,  s.  [Pref.  soo-,  and  Gr. 
Bd/jLVO's  (thamnos)  =  a  copse,  a  thicket.] 

Zool. :  A  genus  of  Peritrichous  Infusoria, 
from  salt  and  fresh  water.  Animalcules 
structurally  identical  with  those  of  Vorticella 
(q.v.),  ovate,  pyriform,  or  globular,  often  dis- 
similar in  shape,  and  of  two  sizes,  stationed 
at  the  extremities  of  a  branching,  highly  con- 
tractile pedicle,  the  internal  muscle  of  which 
is  continuous  throughout.  There  are  several 
species,  divided  into  two  groups  according  as 
the  zooids  of  the  same  colony  resemble  or 
differ  from  each  other. 


zo-o-the'-ca,  s.     [Pref.  zoo-,  and  Or.   0i}ki| 

(theke)  =  a  case.] 

Anat.  &  Physiol. :  A  cell  containing  a  sper- 
matozooid. 

za-o-the'-9i-ii]u  (pi.   zo-o-the'-^-a),  ». 

[ZOOTHECA.] 

Biol. :  Any  compound  tubular  structure 
excreted  and  inhabited  by  Infusoria  like  Bhi- 
pidodeiidron. 

zd-o-tho'-me,  s.     [Pref.  zoo-,  and  Gr.  Boinot 

(thomos)  =  a  heap.] 
Zool. :  A  Zoothecium  (q.v.). 

z6-ot'-ic,  a.  [Gr.  ^aov  (zoon)  =  an  animal.] 
Containing  the  remains  of  organic  life.  (Said 
of  rocks,  coal,  caves,  &c.) 

zootic-acid,  s.    [Hvdrocycanic-acid.] 

ZO-ot'-o-ca,  s.    [Mod.  Lat.,  from  Gr.  ^(dotoko; 

(zQotokos)  =  producing  its  young  alive.  (Arist. 
H.A.,  i.  25.)] 

Zool. :  A  genus  of  Lacertidje,  with  eight 
species,  from  Central  and  Southern  Europe, 
Madeira,  South  Africa,  and  Australia.  One, 
Zootoca  vivipara^  the  Viviparous  Lizard  (q.v.^ 
is  British.  Sometimes  made  a  sub-genus  of  La- 
certa,  from  which  it  is  distinguished  by  having 
the  posterior  nasal  shield  single, 

zd-6-t6m'-ic-al,  a.  [Eng.  zootom(y);  -ical.} 
Of  or  pertaining  to  zootomy. 

z6-6t'-6-mist,  s.  [Zootomy.]  One  who  dis- 
sects the  bodies  of  the  lower  animals  ;  a  com- 
parative anatomist. 

z6-ot'-6-m3^,  s.      [Pref.  zoo-,  and  Gr.  to/ll^ 

(tome)  =  a  cutting.] 

Nat.  Science:  The  dissection  of  the  lower 
animals. 

"  The  comparative  anatomy  of  animala  ia  sometimM 
called  zootomi/."~St.  George  Mivart:  The  Cat.  ch.  i, 
59. 

ZO- OX -an'- thin,  s.  [Pref.  zoo-,  and  Eng. 
xanthin.] 

Chem. :  A  dark-red  powder,  extracted  from 
the  red  feathers  of  Calurus  auriceps,  by  re- 
peated treatment  with  hot  alcohol. 

Zod'-zo6,  s.  [Ouomatopoetic]  A  wood- 
pigeon.    (Prov.) 

zoph'-or-iis, ».    [Zoophorus.] 

zo-pi-lo'-te,  8.    [Sp.]    [Urubu.] 

z6-pis'~sa,  s.      [Lat.,  from  Gr.  ^tamtra-a  (^ 

piiSu).    (tSee  def.)j 

Pathol.:  A  mixture  of  pitch  and  tar  im- 
pregnated with  salt-water,  scniped  from  the 
hulls  of  ships.  It  was  formi^ly  used  as  an 
external  application,  being  believed  to  be 
resolutive  and  desiccative.    (Simmonds.) 

zorg'-ite,  s.  [| After  Zorge,  Hartz,  where  first 
found  ;  suff.  -ite  (Min.).] 

Min. :  A 'massive  granular  mineral,  occur- 
ring with  many  other  species  in  the  metal- 
liferous lodes  of  the  Hartz.  Hardness,  2"5 ; 
sp.  gr.  7  to  7-5 ;  lustre,  metallic;  colour, 
lead-gray,  sometimes  with  a  yellowish  tar- 
nish. Compos.  :  a  selenide  of  lead  and 
copper. 

zo-rU'-la,  t  zor'-ille,  s.  [Sp.  zoriiia=th6 
whelp  of  a  fox,  from  zer7'o  =  a  fox.] 

Zool. :  Ictonyx  zorilla,  a  Viverrine  Mammal, 
possessing  fe- 
tid     scent  jijiiii'lf  ™^l-"''n',ii!i"'' 
glands,    allied        .:.5iiti>: .arf-^;'  '■y^ 
to  the  Skunks 
and  Badgers, 
extending  over 
Africa    and 
into  Asia  Mi- 
nor.    Snout 
elongated, 
body  stout, 
tail  bushy ; 
total   Length 
about  twenty 
inches :   co- 
lour   shining 
black,  marked  with  white  spots  and  bandg. 
It  is  often  tamed,  and  trained  to  catch  rats 
and  mice. 

zor'-ni-a,  s.  [Named  after  John  Zorn,  a 
Bavarian  botanical  author  (1789-99).] 

Bot.  :  A  genus  of  Hedysarese.  Herbaceons 
plants  with  pinnate  leaves,   having  two  or 
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four  leaflets  and  papilionaceous  flowers,  in 
spikes  or  solitary.  Known  species  about  ten, 
mostly  from  America.  Zomia  diphylla  is 
used  as  horse  provender  by  the.Foulaha. 

Z5r-d-as'-tri-an. «.  &  s,    [See  def.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Of  or  pertaining  to  Zoroaster 
or  Zoroastres.  the  classical  name  of  an  illus- 
trious personage  called  in  Persian  Zartusht, 
Zaratnsht,  or  Zardusht,  and  in  Zend  Zara- 
thnstra,  founder  or  reformer  of  the  Parsee 
religion.  He  is  generally  said  to  have  been 
born  in  589,  at  Urmia,  a  town  of  Azerbijan, 
and  died  b.c.  539.  But  other  dates  liave  been 
assigned,  and  there  may  have  been  more  thau 
one  Zoroaster.    [Zoboastbianism.] 

B.  As  suhst. :  A  follower  of  Zoroaster,  a 
professor  of  Zoroastrian  ism  (q.v.). 

cSr-d-as'-tri-gji-i§m,  s.    [Eng.  zoroastrian; 
•ism.] 

Compar.  Relig. :  The  religious  system  said  to 
liave  been  taught  by  Zoroaster,  by  which  term 
Dr.  H-aug  understands  a  series  of  religious 
teachers  ratlier  than  a  single  person  bearing 
the  name.  Tlie  old  Persians  and  the  Brahmans 
continued  one  people  after  they  had  separated 
^rom  the  primitive  Aryan  stock,  their  faith 
being  Nature-worship.  For  the  subsequent 
religious  schism  between  them  see  Brahman- 
TSM.  The  first  Zoroaster,  if  there  was  more 
than  one,  is  believed  by  Dr.  Haug  to  have 
lived  as  early  as  Moses,  or,  at  least,  not  later 
than  Solomon,  He  was  the  reformer  rather 
than  the  originator  of  the  faith  called  after  his 
name.  The  Zoroastrian  sacred  book  is  the 
Zend  Avesta  (q.v.).  The  creed  founded  on  it 
was  professed  by  the  old  Persians,  as  it  is  by 
their  successors  the  modem  Parsees,  some- 
times called  Fire- worshippers.  It  teaches  that 
tliere  has  always  existed  a  certain  entity, 
wliose  name,  ZaniAna  Akarana,  has  been  trans- 
lated •'  Time  without  bounds."  This  entity  is 
represented  as  having  simultaneously  brouglit 
into  existence  two  exceedingly  powerful  beings: 
one,  Hormuzd,  the  creator  and  patron  of  all 
good;  the  other,  Ahriman,  the  author  and 
supporter  of  all  evil.  Hormuzd  created  light, 
and  Ahriman  darkness.  The  two  beings  are 
in  perpetual  conflict ;  and  each  has  under  him 
a  hierarchy  of  angels.  This  system  is  de- 
nounced in  Isaiah  xlv.  5-7.  With  it  another 
creed— that  of  fire-worship— possibly  derived 
through  the  Magi  from  the  Turanians,  became 
commingled  :  there  is  allusion  to  it  in  Ezekiel 
viii.  16-18.  Botli  beliefs  go  to  constitute  the 
modem  Parsee  faith.  Professor  Haug  believes 
that  the  teaching  of  the  primitive  Zoroaster 
was  misunderstood,  and  that  it  was  mnch 
purer  than  the  system  of  doctrine  which  has 
long  passed  current  in  his  name.  [Fire-wor- 
shipper, GuEBRE,  Parsee.] 

eo^'-ma,  s.     [Corrupt.  Arabic] 

Astr'on. :  A   fixed   star   of  magnitude    2J. 
Called  also  5  Leonis. 

ZOE -ter,  s.    [Lat.  =  shingles,  from  Gr.  ^uxrnjp 
(zoster)  =  a  girdle.] 
PatJioL :  [Shingles]. 

20S'-ter-a, ».  [Gr.  ^uxtt^p  (zdstSr)  =  a  girdle.] 
1  Bat.':  Grass-wrack  ;  the  typical  genus  of 
Zosteraceje  (q.v.),  which  is  sometimes  re- 
duced to  a  tribe  of  Naiadaceae.  The  species 
are  grass-like  marine  plants,  with  matted 
creeping  rootstocks,  long,  linear,  distichous 
sheathing  leaves,  a  foliaceous  spathe,  and  a 
linear,  membranous  spadix,  with  inconspicu- 
ous green  flowers  inserted 
on  one  of  its 
sides.  An- 
tliers  ovate, 
sessile,  alter- 
nating with 
the  ovate  ger- 
mens ;  style 
one ;  stigmas 
two,  elon- 
gated, linear; 
fruit  with 
one  seed. 
Known  spe- 
cies two,  both 
Buropean. 
They  are  Zos- 
tera  marina, 
the  Broad- 
leaved,  and  ^Z:  .  ™.  ,  . 
nana,  the  Dwarf  Graee-wrack.  The  former  has 
leaves  one  to  three  feet  long  and  a  many-flowered 
spadix,  the  latter  has  the  leaves  six  inches 
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long  and  a  few-flowered  spadix.  They  occur 
in  muddy  and  sandy  estuaries  near  low-water 
mark,  the  second  being  the  rarer  species.  Z. 
marina  is  used  largely  in  parts  of  Europe  for 
packing  small  fancy  articles  for  expoj-tation, 
and  for  stuffing  cushions. 

2.  Palcnobot.  :  One  speaies  is  found  in  the 
British  Pleistocene. 

zos-ter-a'-9e-SD,  s.  pi,  [Lat.  zoster(a);  Lat. 
fem.  pi.  ad,j.  suff.  -acece.] 

Bot. :  Sea-wracks ;  an  order  of  Endogens, 
alliance  Hydrales.  Marine  plants  living 
among  seaweeds,  and  resembling  them  in  ap- 
pearance. Leaves  thin,  grassy,  sheathing  at 
the  base  ;  flowers  very  minute,  naked,  or  sur- 
rounded by  three  scales  situated  within  her- 
baceous spathes.  Anthers  definite  in  number, 
sessile,  one  or  two-celled  ;  stigmas  one  or 
two,  capillary ;  ovary  free,  one-celled ;  ovule 
one ;  fruit  drupaceous,  one-celled,  with  a 
single  pendulous  seed.  Found  chiefly  at  the 
bottom  of  the  ocean,  thougli  occasionally  on 
the  shore,  especially  in  tlie  Eastern  hemi- 

*  sphere.  Known  genera  five,  species  twelve. 
(Kunth  &  Lindley.) 

ZOS'-ter-ite,  s.  [Mod.  Lat.  zostera;  suff.  -ite.] 
A  fossil  zostera,  or  some  allied  species  of 
plant. 

z6s'-ter-6p8,  s.  [Gr.  ^wo-Tjip  (zoster)  =  a 
girdle,  and  oit  (ops)  =  the  eye.  Named  from 
a  well-defined  circlet  of  light-coloured  feathers 
round  the  eye.]    [White-eye.] 

Ornith. :  A  genus  of  Dicaeid  oe,  with  sixty-eight 
species,  ranging  over  the  Etliiopian,  Oriental, 
and  Australian  regions,  as  far  east  as  the  Fiji 
Islands,  and  north  to  Pekin  and  Japan.  Bill 
shorter  than  head,  acuminate,  finely  emargin- 
ate  at  tip  ;  nostrils  lateral,  linear,  covered  by  a 
membrane ;  wings  with  ten  primaries ;  tarsi 
long  ;  tail  moderate,  even. 

ZO-the'-ca,  s.     [Gr.  ^w0^k»j  (zdtheke).'] 

Anc.  Arch. :  A  small  compartment  or  alcove 
which  might  be  separated  from  an  adjoining 
compartment  by  a  curtain. 

Zouave  (ou  as  w),  Z6u'-ave,  s.  [Fr.,  from 
zwawa,  tlie  name  of  a  Kabyle  or  Berber  tribe 
in  Algeria.]  A  soldier  belonging  to  the  light 
infantry  corps  of  the  French  array,  which  were 
organised  in  Algeria,  soon  after  the  conquest 
of  that  country  in  1830,  and  were  originally 
intended  to  be  composed  exclusively  of  the 
Kabyle  tribe.  This  idea,  however,  was  soon 
abandoned,  and  since  1840  the  corps  has  been 
composed  almost  entirely  of  French  soldiers, 
recruited  from  the  veterans  of  ordinary  line 
regiments,  who  are  distinguished  for  their 
fine  physique  and  tried  courage.  They  still, 
however,  retain  the  picturesque  dress  origin- 
ally adopted,  consisting  of  a  loose  dark-blue 
jacket  and  waistcoat,  baggy  Turkish  trousers, 
yellow  leather  leggings,  white  gaiters,  a  sky- 
blue  sash,  and  a  red  fez  with  yellow  tassel. 
The  few  corps  composed  of  Algerines  still  con- 
nected with  the  French  army  are  now  known 
as  Turcos.  The  name  was  also  given  to 
several  regiments  which  served  on  the  side 
of  the  North  in  the  American  Civil  War,  but 
these  were  only  distinguished  from  the  other 
volunteer  regiments  by  their  picturesque 
uniform. 

Z^ncl§),  exclam.  [See  def.]  An  exclamation 
contracted  from  "God's  wounds,"  and  much 
used  formerly  as  an  oath,  or  as  an  expression 
of  anger  or  wonder. 

zoiitch,  v.t.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  To  stew,  as 
flounders,  whitings,  gudgeons,  eels,  &c.,  with 
just  enough  liquid  to  cover  them.    (Prov.) 

*  Zuben  el  Genubi.  s.  [Corrupted  Arabic] 
[Zubenesch.] 

Astron. :  A  fixed  star  of  the  third  magnitude, 
called  also  a  Librae.  It  is  of  a  pale  yellow 
colour. 

•  zubenely,  b.    [Corrupted  Arabic] 

Astron. ;  A  fixed  star  of  the  second  magni- 
tude, called  also  ^  Librae.  It  is  «f  a  pale 
emerald  colour. 

zubenesch,  u.    (Zube*  el  Obndbi.] 

zuche  (z  as  tz),  6.  (Etym.  doubtful.]  A  stamp 

of  a  tree. 

zil-chef-to,  «.  [Ital.  zuochetta  =  a  small 
gourd,  anything  resembling  a  gourd  in  shape, 
from  ziicca  =  a  gourd.] 


Rom.   Cath.  Ritual:    The  skull-cap   of  aa 
ecclesiastic  covering  the  tonsure.    That  of  ft 


PIUS  IX.  wearing  zuchetto. 

priest  is  black,  of  a  bishop  or  monsigno. 
purple,  of  a  cardinal  red,  and  of  the  pope 
white. 

ziif -fo-lo,  zu'-f6-16,  s.    [Ital.  zufolo,  from 
zvfolare  =  to  hiss  or  whistle.] 

MiLsic :  A  small  flute  or  flageolet,  especially 
one  used  to  teach  birds. 

Zu'-lU,  s.  [Native  name.]  A  member  of  a 
warlike  branch  of  the  Kaffir  race  inhabiting  a 
territory  in  South  Afiica,  situated  on  the 
coast  of  the  Indian  Ocean  immediately  north 
of  the  British  colony  of  Natal. 
H  Also  used  adjectively :  as,  the  Zulu  war. 

zum-boo'-riik,  s.     [Hind.  zamburaJc;   Mah- 
ratta  jambwra  =  a  swivel.] 

Mil. :  A  small  cannon  supported  by  a  swiv- 
elled rest  on  the  back  of  a  camel,  whence  it 
is  fired. 

zum'-ic,  a.    [Gr.  ^vnTf  (zume)  =  leaven.]    Pro- 
duced by  fermentation. 

zumlc-acid,  s. 

Chem.  :  A  name  formerly  applied  to  the 
acid  produced  in  the  fermentation  of  amyl^ 
ceous  substances,  and  now  known  to  be  im- 
pure lactic  acid. 

zu-mo-log'-ic-al,  a.    [Zymoloqio.] 

zu-mdr-d-gist,  s.    [ZvMOLoaisT.J 

zu-mol'-o-gj^,  s.    [ZvMOLoay.] 

zu-mom'-e-ter,  zu-mo-sim'-S-ter,  ^ 

IZymometer.] 

ziir'-lite,  s.     [After  Signer  Zurlo ;  suff.  -ite 
(Min.).} 

Min. :  A  variety  of  Melilite  (q.v.),  occurring 
in  square  or  eight-sided  prisms  in  the  cal- 
careous blocks  of  Monte  Somma,  Vesuvius. 

ZWie'-Sel-lte,  s.      [After   Zwiesel,   Bavaria, 
where  found ;  suff.  -ite  (Min.).] 

Min. .  A  clove-brown  variety  of  Triplito 
(q.v.). 

Zwin'-gli-an,  a.  &  s.    [See  def.] 

A.  adj. :  Of,  pertaining  to,  or  introduced 
by  Zwingli.     [B.] 

B.  As  substantive  : 

Church  Hist.  (PI.) :  The  followers  of  Ulrich 
Zwingli,  or  Zuingli,  the  Swiss  reformer,  espe- 
cially in  his  sacramentarian  doctrine.  Zwingli 
was  born  at  Wildhaus,  in  the  Toggenburg,  in 
January,  1484,  the  year  after  Luther's  birth, 
and  was  ordained  priest  in  1506.  In  1516,  a 
year  before  the  commencement  of  the  Ger- 
man Reformation  under  Luther,  he  began 
to  preach  doctrines  which  were  essentially 
those  of  Protestantism.  In  1518  he  was  in 
conflict  with  Samson,  a  Franciscan  friar 
and  an  eager  salesman  of  Indulgences.  In 
January,  1325,  mainly  through  his  exertions, 
the  mass  was  abolished  at  Zurich,  other 
cantons  speedily  following  the  example. 
Differences  of  opinion  regarding  the  Eu- 
charist having  arisen  in  1524  between  the 
German  and  Swiss  Reformers,  Zwingli  took 
a  prominent  part  in  the  controversy  with 
Luther  in  a  conference  at  Marburg  in  Sep- 
tember, 1529.  On  October  15,  1531,  he  was 
killed  in  the  >>attle  of  Cappel,  fought  on  a 
politico-religious  question  betweeu  the  Protes- 
tant and  the  Roman  Catholic  Swiss  cantons. 


bSa.  r>6^;  p6at.  j<i^l;  cat.  sell,  cnorus.  9I1I11.  bengh;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a§;  expect.  Xenophoa,  eytet.   -ing. 
Hiton.  -tian  =  ah^   -tion.  -sion  =  shun ;   tion.  -sion  =  zhun.   -cious.  -tiouB.  -siouB  =  anus.   -We.  -die.  &o.  =  bel,  a?!. 
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Zwingli's  views  on  the  sacrament  were  after- 
wards followed  or  independently  adopted  by 
Calvin.  The  disciples  of  the  former  were 
called  Zwinglians  and  Sacranientarians  ;  they, 
however,  preferred  tlie  name  Evangelicals, 
which  subsequently  displaced  the  other  two. 
They  also  ultimately  shared  in  the  name  Pro- 
testants, which  was  originally  limited  to  the 
German  reformers. 

zyg'-a-ditc,  s.  [Gr.  ^vydSrfv  {zygaden)=.  in 
pairs',  jointly  ;  suff.  -ite  (A/i7i.).J 

Min. :  A  variety  of  albite,  occurring  in 
twinned  plates  in  fissures  of  clay-slate  at 
Andreasberg,  Hartz. 

2y-g3e'-na,  s.  [Gr.  Cuyatm  (zugaiTia)  =  a.  fish, 
probably'the  hammer-headed  shark  (q.v.); 
see  also  def.  2.] 

1.  Entom. :  The  typical  genus  of  the  family 
ZygaenidtE  (q.v.).  Antennse  of  the  male  not 
pectinated,  much  thickened  beyond  the 
middle  ;  fore  wings  elongate,  green,  with  red 
streaks  or  sputs  ;  hind  wings  red,  witli  dark 
margin  ;  abdomen  thick.  Newman  calls  this 
2yg«na.  To  avoid  ctmfounding  it  with  No.  2, 
Stainton  calls  it  Antbrocera,  but  retains  the 
Dame  Zygffiuidae  for   the    family.     [Buknet- 

MOTH.] 

2.  Ichthy.  APaUeont. :  Hammer-heads,  Ham- 
mer-headed Sharks  ;  a  genus  of  Carchaviidae, 
or  of  Zygffinina  (q.v,),  with  five  species, 
widely  distributed,  but  most  abundant  in  the 
tropics.     Anterior  part  of  the  head  broad. 


ZYQ^ENA  MALLEUS. 

flattened,  and  produced  into  a  lobe  on  each 
aide,  the  extremity  of  which  is  occupied  by 
the  eye ;  caudal  fin  with  a  pit  at  its  root, 
and  a  single  notch  at  its  lower  margin ;  no 
spiracles  ;  nostrils  on  front  edge  of  the  head. 
ZygoBna  inaZleus  is  the  commonest  species. 
It  IB  found  ail  along  the  coast  of  the  United 
States  from  Cape  Cod  southward,  and  in 
tropical  and  snb-tropical  aeaa  throughout  the 
world.  It  reaches  a  large  size,  being  from 
seven  to  eight  feet  long,  and  is  easily  recog- 
nized by  the  curious  form  of  the  head,  whose 
width  is  about  twice  the  length,  it  being 
elongated  laterally  with  two  arms,  which  have 
been  compared  to  the  arms  of  a  balance.  The 
first  dorsal  fin  is  large,  the  second  quite 
small,  smaller  than  the  anal;  the  pectorals 
rather  large.     Color  gray. 

iy-ff»'-ni-d0B,  s.  pi.     [Mod.  Lat.  zygcen(a) 
[def.  1] ;  Lat.  fem.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.] 

Entom. :  A  family  of  Hawk-moths.  Antennae 
with  scales  or  pectinated,  never  ending  in  a 
]hook,  wings  scaly,  the  anterior  ones  narrow, 
the  posterior  rounded.  Caterpillar  destitute 
of  a  horn.    Called  also  Anthroceridae. 

^-g£e-ni'-na,  s.  pl^  [Mod.  Lat.  zyg(B7>(a) 
[def.  1.] ;  Lat.  neut.  pi.  adj.  sufi".  -ina.] 

Ichthy. :  A  group  of  Carchariidie,  with  the 
single  genus  Zygaena.    [Zyo^na,  2.] 

Zyg-an'-truzn,  s.      [Pref.  zyg{o)-,  and  Lat. 
antrum—  a  cave.) 

Zool. :  A  hollow  in  the  vertebrae  of  serpents, 
by  which  an  additional  articulation  is  pro- 
vided with  the  vertebra  next  behind.  {Gl(^s. 
to  Huxley's  Classif.  o/Anim.) 

^g-a-poph'-i^-sis,  s.    [Pref.  zyg-,  and  Eng. 

-   apophysis  (q.v.).] 

Ariat. :  Either  of  the  two  superior  or  the 
two  inferior  processes  projecting  upwards  and 
downwards  from  a  point  near  the  junction  of 
the  pedicle  and  lamina  in  a  vertebra  (q.v.). 

zygjixe'-ma,  s.     [Pref.  zyg-,  and  Gr.  vfj/jA 
{nema)  =  yam.] 

Bot. :  The  typical  genus  of  Zygnemidse 
(q.v.).     Filaments  simnle     with   the   (Teen 


contents  arranged  in  two  globular  or  stellate 
masses  in  each  cell.  Con,iugation  by  trans- 
verse processes  ;  spores  formed  on  one  of  the 
parent  ceils  or  in  the  cross  branch. 

zyg-ne'-mi-d89,  zyg-ne-ma-ge-sa^  s.  pL 
[Mod.  Lat.  zygnem(a);  Lat.  fem.  pi.  adj.  suff. 
-ides  or  -acecB.] 

Bot. :  A  family  or  tribe  of  the  sub-order 
Conferve*.  Cells  tubular,  united  by  their 
truncated  extremities  into  johited  threads, 
which  are  at  first  distinct,  and  then  brought 
into  conjunction  by  the  aid  of  transverse 
tubelets,  which  discharge  the  colouring 
matter.  Green-spored  Algse  abounding  in 
fresh -water. 

zy-go-,  pre/.  [Gr.  ^vyoc  (zugon)=a.  yoke.] 
Yoked,  .loined  ;  having  processes  more  or  less 
resembling  a  yoke. 

zy-go-bat'-is,  s.    [Pref.  zygo-,  and  Gr.  part's 

{batiji)  =  the  prickly  roach.] 

Palaiont. :  A  genus  of  Myliobatidse,  founded 
on  teeth,  very  similar  to  those  of  existing 
species,  from  the  Norwich  Crag  and  the* 
Miocene  of  Switzerland.     {Giinther.) 

zy-g6-dac'-tyl-a»  s.    [Zygodactyly.] 

Zool. :  A  genus  of  .^quoridEe.  Light  violet- 
coloured  Medusas,  seven  to  eight  inches  in 
diameter,  and  with  long  and  fibrous  dark- 
violet  tentacles.  Found  in  the  Atlantic  and 
the  North  Sea. 

zy-go-dac'-tyl-se,  s.  pi  [Pref  zygo-,  and 
Gr.  SciKTuAog  (daktidos)  =  a  finger,  a  toe.] 

Ornith.  :  A  sub-order  of  Picarise,  with  seven 
families  :  Psittaci  (Parrots),  CuculidfE  (Cuc- 
koos),   Indicatoridfe  (Honey  Guides),  Muso- 

■  phagidse  (Planfciin-eaters),  Picid?e  (Wood- 
peckers), RhamphastidEC  (Toucans),  and  Capi- 
tonidae  (Barliets),  all  having  two  toes  in  front 
and  two  behind.  Equivalent  to  the  Sean- 
sores  (q.v.).  Called  also  Zygodactyle  Picarian 
Birds. 

zy-go-dac'-tyle,  a.    [Zygodactyly.] 

1.  Of  or  belonging  to  the  Zygodactylee  (q.v.). 

2.  Having  the  toes  disposed  in  pairs,  two  in 
front  and  two  behind  :  as,  a  zygodactyle  foot. 

zygodactyle   picarian  birds,  a.  pi. 

[Zygodactyly.] 

ay-gd-dac-tyl'-ic,    zy-go-dac'-tyl-oiis, 

a.    [Zvgodactyl,e.]    Zygodactyle  (q.v.). 

■y'-go-don,  s.      [Pref.   zyg-,  and   Gr.   66ovs 

(pdous),  genit.  bSovros  {odontos)  =  a  tooth.] 

Bot. :  The  typical  genus  of  Zygodontei. 

zy-go-don'-te-i,  ».  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.,  from 
zygodon  (q.v.), J 

Bot. :  An  order  of  Apocarpous  Mosses,  having 
a.  pyriform  striated  capsule,  an  abortive 
single  or  double  peristome,  and  a  dimidiate 
smooth  veil.  Widely  distributed,  but  not 
numerous  in  species. 

zy-go'-ma,  s.  [Gr.  ^vyotfia  (z%igdma)  =  a  bolt 
or  bar,  from  ^uydi'  (zugon)  =  a  yoke.] 

1.  AtuU.  :  An  arched  and  lengthened  process 
projecting  from  the  external  surface  of  the 
squamous  portion  of  the  temporal  bone,  to 
which  are  attached  the  fleshy  fibres  of  the 
temporal  muscle.  It  is  composed  of  a  tubercle, 
eminentia  articularls,  and  inferior,  superior, 
and  middle  roots.  The  external  lateral  liga- 
ment of  the  lower  jaw  is  attached  to  the 
tubercle. 

2.  Compar.  Anat.  :  In  essentially  the  same 
sense  as  1.  The  arch  is  formed  in  most 
vertebi:.!"es  by  the  jugal  or  yoke  bone,  articu- 
lating with  the  squamosal.  The  former  cor- 
responds with  the  cheek-bone  in  man. 

zy-go-mat'-ic,  a.  [Zygoma.]  Oi'  or  per- 
taining to  the  zygoma  (q.v.). 

zygomatic-archr  s. 

Anat. :  An  arch  formed  by  the  zygomatic 
process  of  the  temporal  bone  and  the  posterior 
part  of  the  malar  bone.  Called  also  the 
Malar-arch. 

zygomatic-bone,  s. 

ATiat. :  The  cheekbone, 
zygomatic-fossa,  s. 

Aflat.  :  The  lower  portion  of  the  space 
bridged  over  by  the  Zygomatic-arch. 

zygomatic-muscle,  s. 

Anat.  (PI.)  :     Two    narrow    subcutaneous 


bundles  of  muscular  fibre,  a  gieater  and  a 
smaller  one,  connecting  the  malar-bone  with 
the  angle  of  the  mouth. 

zygomatic -process,  s. 

Anat.  :  The  zygoma  (q.v.). 
zygomatic-suture,  s. 

Anat.  {PI.):  The  sutures  uniting  the  pro- 
cesses of  the  temporal  and  cheek  ooues. 

t  zy-g6-nia-tur'-US,_s.  [Gr.  ^uywiua  {zugoma), 
geiiit.  ^vytofxttTos  {zugo'niaiQs\  and  ovpa  ioura) 
=  the  tail.] 
PalceonU  :  A  synonym  of  Nototherium  (q.v.). 

zy-g6-ph3^1-la'-9e-SB,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Ljit.  zy- 
gophyll(um);  Lat.  fem.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -acece.] 

Bot.  :  Beancapers  ;  an  order  of  HypogynouG 
Exogens,  alliance  Rutales.  Herbs,  shrubs,  or 
tiees,  with  hard  wood,  and  the  branches  often 
articulated;  leaves  opposite,  unequally  ]iin- 
nate,  rarely  simple,  undotted,  and  with  sti- 
pules ;  flowers  solitary  or  in  twos  or  threes, 
yellow,  white,  blue,  or  red  ;  sepals,  four  or 
five,  with  convolute  aestivation ;  petals,  four 
or  five,  unguiculate,  at  first  like  small  scales, 
a?.stivation  imbricated  ;  stamens,  twice  as 
many  as  the  petals,  usually  arising  from  the 
back  of  a  small  scale  ;  style  simple,  generally 
with  four  or  five  furrows;  stigma  simple,  or 
with  four  or  five  lobes  ;  the  ovary,  which  is 
surrounded  at  the  base  with  glands  or  a  short 
wavy  disk,  simple,  with  four  or  five  furrows 
and  four  or  five  cells,  each  with  two  or  more 
ovules  ;  fruit,  capsular,  more  rarely  fleshy, 
with  fewer  seeds  than  there  were  ovules. 
Found  in  the  hottest  partsof  both  hemispheres. 
Known  genera  seven ;  species  a  hundred. 
{Lindley.) 

zy-go-phyl'-le-se,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  zygo- 
phyll(um);  Lat.  fem.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -ecB.] 

Bot.:  The  typical  tribe  of  Zygophyllacese, 
having  albuminous  seeds. 

zy-goph'-yl-liim,  s.  [Pref.  zygo-,  and  Gr. 
<}iv\\ov  (phullon)=  a  leaf.] 

Bot. :  Bean-caper ;  the  typical  genus  of  the 
tribe  Zygophyllese.  Trees  or  shrubs,  with 
opposite  leaves,  consisting  of  two  leaflets, 
sometimes  fleshy;  flowers  solitary,  axillary; 
calyx  unequally  five-parted ;  petals  five,  sta- 
mens ten,  each  with  a  scale  at  its  base  ;  cap- 
sule five-angled,  with  five  cells,  each  with  a 
single  seed.  About  twenty-seven  species  are 
known.  They  are  natives  of  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,  the  Cape  de  Verde  Islands,  and  the 
Levant.  The  flowers  of  Zygophyllum  Fabago, 
a  prostrate,  greatly  branched  herb,  are  used  as 
a  substitute  for  capers.  The  seeds  ofZ.  simplex, 
an  evil-smelling  Indian  plant,  are  eaten  by 
the  wild  tribes  of  Sind  and  the  Punjaub ;  the 
Arabs  beat  the  leaves  in  water,  and  apply  the 
infusion  to  diseased  eyes. 

zy-go-sau'-riis,  s.  [Pref.  zygo-,  and  Gr. 
o-avpa  (saura)  =  a  lizard.] 

PalfBont. :  A  genus  of  Labyrinthodontia. 
Skull  irregular,  with  concave  sides,  an  obtuse 
snout,  and  a  concave  occipital  border ;  it  is 
lofty  in  the  occipital  region,  while  falling 
gradually  in  front  and  rapidly  on  the  sides. 
Orbits  slightly  posterior,  large,  irregular. 
Premaxillary  teeth  two  or  more  on  each  side, 
larger  than  the  maxillary  teeth,  which  are 
sixteen  or  eighteen  on  each  side  ;  all  are  coni- 
cal, strong,  and  nearly  straight,  with  about 
twenty  grooves  at  the  base.  Knovra  species 
one,  Zygosaurus  Indus,  from  the  Zechstein 
(Middle  Permian),  of  the  Government  of  Perm 
in  Russia.  (Brit.  Assoc.  Bep.  (1874),  pp.  163, 
164.) 

zy-gd-sel'-mi-dss,  s.  pl.  {Mod.  Lat.  zygo- 
selTn(is);  Lat.  fem.  pl.  adj.  suff.  -idcB.] 

Zoil. :  A  family  of  Infusoria,  or  Flagellata- 
Eustomata,  with  six  genera,  mostly  from 
fresh-water.  Animalcules  solitary,  free- 
swimming,  or  repent ;  flagella  two,  vibratile, 
similar ;  endoplasm  sometimes  green ;  oral 
aperture  distinct,  terminal;  pigment-spots  fre- 
quently present. 

zy-go-sel'-nilS,  s.  [Pref.  zygo-^  and  Gr. 
o-eAfLi's  (sehnis)  =  an  angler's  noose  made  of 
hair.] 

Zool. :  The  typical  ^enus  of  Zygoselmidge 
(q.v.).  Animalcules  vanable,  from  fresh- water; 
two  flagella,  art  the  base  of  which  is  the  oral 
aperture,  with  a  distinct  tubular  pharynx. 
One  or  perhaps  two  species. 

zy-go'-sis,  a.     [Gr.  =  a  yoking,  a  balancing, 
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or.  wore,  w^lf;  worlc,  whd.  son :  mute,  cub,  cure,  ^nite,  cur,  rule,  full ;  try,  Sjrrian.    sq,  oe  =  e ;  ey  =  a ;  qu  =  kw* 
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from  ^vyou  (zugoo)  =  to  yoke,  from  Cvyov 
(auffon)  =  a  yoke.] 
Bot. :  The  same  as  CJokjimation  (q.v.). 

Zy'-gd-sphene,  s.    [Pref.  ffygo;  and  Gr.  vAnv 
(^hen)  =  a  wedge.] 

Zool. :  A  conical  process  on  the  front  of  the 
wrtebrte  of  Ophidia,  which  fits  into  the  zy- 
gantrum  of  that  next  in  front. 

zy'-gd-spore,  s.     [Pref.  zygo-,  and  Gr.  a-iropa 
(spora),  aiTopoi  {sporos)=  a  seed.] 

Bot. :  The  term  applied  by  Huxley  to  the 
product  of  conjugation  of  spores  when  it  is 
fmpossihle  to  say  which  represent  the  male 
and  which  the  female  element,  there  being  no 
inorphologioal  difference  between  the  modified 
hyph»  which  amter  into  relation  with  one 
another. 

zf-go-Btig'-lxiq.,  a.     [Pref.  zygo-,  and  Eng. 
itigma  (q.T.)-] 
BoUxny  : 

1.  Two  stigmas,  the  branches  of  which  ad- 
lure  to  each  other. 

2.  A  genus  of   Gentianeee,    in  which  this 

Sicnlianty  occurs.  Th«  species  are  from 
rftzil. 

cyme,  s.    [Gr.  ^vfiT}(js}ime)=zlea.ren.] 
l^atliol. :  (See  extract). 

"Corresponding  with  the  adJectlT*  zymotic  Ig  the 
snbBtiuitiTe  zj/me.  This  la  a  useful  name,  by  which 
w«  reCar  to  the  poisonous  eause  of  zymotic  (liseases. 
It  is  simpter  than  the  word  zymiue,  originally  pro- 
posed by  Dr.  Farr;  and  (what  is  much  more  import- 
ani)  to  apeak  of  a  zymotic  poison  as  a  'zyme'  does 
Bot  imply  the  acceptance  of  any  particular  theory  of 
disease,  while,  oa  the  other  hand,  the  use  of  the  word 
'germ'  distinctly  couTcys  the  idea  of  some  organised 
B&ucture,  itself  the  cause  of  disease  by  subsequent 

Sowth  and  multipl  icatloD. "—Z^r,  Jlorslei/,  iu  Quaiit's 
let.  Medicine,  p.  180S. 

E^-mio,  a.     [ZUHIC] 

i  zy'-nunot  «.    [Ztmb.] 

Pathol. :  For  def.  see  extract  tinder  Zyme. 


zy-mo-,  pref.  [Zyme.]  Connected  with  or 
producing  fermentation. 

zy-mo-gen,  s.    [Pref.  zymo-f  and  Gr.  ysw«m 

(gennao)=:to  engender,  to  produce.] 
Chem :  (See  extract). 

"  To  this  body,  this  mother  of  the  ferment,  which 
has  not  at  present  been  satisfactorily  isolated,  the 
name  of  zymaffen  has  been  applied.  But  It  la  better 
to  reserve  the  term  zymogen  as  a  generic  name  for  all 
Buoh  bodies  as  not  being  themselves  actual  ferments, 
may,  by  Internal  changes,  give  rise  to  ferments— for  all 
'  mothers  of  farment,'  in  i&Qi."— Foster :  Physiol,  (ed. 
4thJ,  p.  271. 

zy-mo-loff'-Ic,  zy-mo-log'-ic-al,  a,  [Eng, 
zymolog{y) ;  -ic,  -icaL]  Of  or  pertaining  to 
zyniology, 

zy-mol'-o-glSt,  s.  [Eng.  zymolog(y);  -ist] 
One  skilled  in  zyinology,  or  the  fermentation 
of  liquors. 

zy-m6l-6-g^,  s.  [Pref.  zymo~,  and  Gr.  Xdyos 
(logos)  —  a  word,  a  discourse.]  A  treatise  on 
the  fermentation  of  liquors,  or  the  doctrine  of 
fermentation. 

Zy'-mome,  s.  [Gr.  ^u/xw/ia  (zumoma)  =  a  fer- 
mented mixture.] 

Chem. :  An  old  name  for  that  portion  of 
gluten  wliich  is  insoluble  in  alcohol. 

zy-mom'-e-ter,    zy-md-sim'-e-ter,    s. 

fPref.    zymo;  or  Eng.  zymos(is),  and   Tueter 
(q.v.).J 

Chem.  dt  Brewing :  An  instrument  for  de- 
tecting the  condition  and  process  of  ferment- 
ing wort  or  mash. 

zy'- mo  -  scope,  s.  [Pref.  zymo-,  and  Gr. 
CKoiriu)  (skopeo)  =  to  see,  to  observe.] 

Chem. :  An  instrument  contrived  by  Zen- 
neck  for  testing  the  fermenting  power  of 
yeast,  by  bringing  it  in  contact  with  sugar- 
water,  and  observing  the  quantity  of  carbonic 
anhydride  evolved.    (Watts.) 

zy-mo-sim'-fi-ter,  s.    [Zymometer.] 


zy-md'-sis,  «  [Gr.  fuMwo-is  (Tumosis)  =  fep- 
mentation.] 

Pathol. :  A  process  analogous  to  that  of  the 
Tonila  in  fermentation,  by  which  a  malarious 
or  similar  poison  is  introduced  into  the  system, 
[Zyme.]  The  word  is  occasionally  used  in 
the  sense  of  Zymotic  Disease  (q.v.). 

"  The  necessity  for  employing  the  word  zymoHt 
does  nob  seem  to  be  felt  as  yet ;  but  the  same  reasons 
which  lead  us  to  speak  of  the  agent  as  a  zyme  should 
also  guide  ns  to  use  zytnoiia  iu  the  place  of  more 
usual  periphrases."— /Jr.  Eorsley,  in  Quoin's  Diet. 
Medicine,  p.  1806. 

zy-mot'-ic,  o^  [Gr.  ^vixkotlkos  (siumdtikos)  = 
causing  to  ferment."]  Producing  fermenta- 
tion or  a  process  akin  to  it. 

zymotic  diseases,  5.  }}Z. 

Pathol.  :  Diseases  communicable  by  con- 
tagion of  a  fermentable  virus.  The  chief  are 
measles,  scarlet- fever,  small-pox,  continued 
fever,  diphtheria,  hooping-cough,  croup,  and 
erysipelas. 

zy-m6t'-3fc-al-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  zymotic;  -alf 
-ly.]  In  a  zymotic  manner  ;  according  to  the 
manner  or  nature  of  zymotic  disease. 

zym'-ur-gy,  e.    fPref.  zym^o)-,  and  Gr.  epyov 

(ergon)=  work.] 

Chem. :  That  department  of  technological 
chemistry  which  treats  of  tbe  seientifie  prin- 
ciples of  wine-making,  brewing,  distilling,  and 
the  preparation  of  yeast  and  vinegar,  pro- 
cesses in  which  fermentation  plays  the  priu- 
cip.al  part.    (Watts.) 

*  zy-thep'-sar-^,  s.  [Gr.  ^vBo?  (zuthos)  =  a 
kind  of  beer,  and  ei/zw  (heps6)=  to  boil.]  A 
brewery  or  brewhouse. 

zy'-thum,  s.  [Lat.,  from  Gr.  i^v6oq  (zuthos)  = 
a  kind  of  beer  used  by  the  Egyptians  (Dioscor., 
ii.  109 ;  ef.  Herod.,  ii,  77  ;  applied  alsq  to  the 
beer  of  the  northern  nations  (Diod.,  i.  134).3 
A  kind  of  ancient  malt  beverage;  a  liquor 
made  from  malt  and  wheat. 


HSH,  hS^ ;  pSiXt,  j6^1 ;  cat,  ^ell,  choms,  911111,  benpli ;  go,  gem ;  thin,  this ;  sin,  a^ ;  expect,  Xenophon,  e^lst.   ph  =  t; 
-oian«  -ttan  «  sh^a.  -tion,  -sion  =  shiin ;  -tlon,  -^on  =  zhon.  -«iou5,  -tious,  -sious  =  shus.  -hie,  -die,  &g»  =  b$l,  d^L 
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AN    HISTORICAL    SKETCH   OF   THE   ENGLISH   LANGUAGE,  ITS    ORIGIN. 
DIALECTS,  STRUCTURE,   AND    AFFINITIES. 

A  spoken  language  is  a  number  of  different  sounds  made  by  tbe  tongue  and  the  other 
organs  of  speech:  it  may  be  written  or  printed  upon  paper  or  other  material,  by  the  aid 
of  marks,  signs,  or  symbols.  Words  are  articulate  sounds  used  to  express  perception  and 
thought.  The  aggregate  of  these  articulate  sounds,  accepted  by  and  current  among  any 
community,  is  called  speech  or  language.  The  language  of  the  same  community  often  presents 
local  varieties :  to  these  varieties  is  given  the  name  of  dialects.  The  growth  of  language 
is  dealt  with  and  taught  by  Comparative  Grammar.  By  the  aid  of  that  science  lan- 
guages may  be  classified  in  two  ways :  (1>  According  to  the  peculiarities  of  their  gram- 
matical structure,  or  the  mode  of  denoting  the  relations  of  words  to  one  another ;  and 
(2)  according  to  historical  relationship.  Historical  relationship  rests  upon  {a)  the  similarity 
of  grammatical  structure;  and  (6)  tlie  fundamental  identity  of  roots.  It  may  be  shown 
by  comparing  the  grammar  and  vocabulary  of  any  two  or  more  languages. 

Before  entering  on  an  Historical  Sketch  of  the  English  Language,  it  is  necessary  first 
to  consider  what  the  "  English  Language  "  is.  Broadly  speaking,  it  is  the  language  spoken 
or  written  by  the  people  of  England  from  Anglo-Saxon  times  to  the  present.  But  "  English  " 
is  not  a  fixed  quantity  to  be  marked  out  by  strictly  drawn  limits  or  bounds. 

To  take  a  familiar  illustration,  the  English  language  may  be  likened  to  the  effect 
produced  on  a  calm,  smooth  body  of  water  when  a  stone  is  thrown  into  it.  There  is  the 
well-defined  centre,  from  which  issue  ripples,  large  at  first,  but  gradually  diminishing  and 
becoming  fainter  and  fainter,  tiU  at  last  it  is  impossible  to  say  where  they  end,  and  where 
the  water  becomes  smooth  and  calm  again.  So  it  is  with  the  language.  It  is  very  rarely 
possible  to  define  the  exact  time  at  which  a  word  became  a  unit  of  the  English  language, 
while  to  determine  the  date  when  a  word  became  obsolete  is  well  nigh,  if  not  actually, 
impossible.  To  some  a  word  may  appear  dead,  while  to  others  it  stUl  lives.  But  the  process 
of  decay  and  renovation  is  continually  going  on;  old  words  die  gradually  out,  new  words 
press  in  to  take  their  places, 
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It  will  thus  be  seen  that  it  is  impossible  to  define  "English"  by  any  strict  line  or 
definite  limits.     It  is  the  same  with  all  languages : 

"  All  living  language  is  in  a  condition  of  constant  growth  and  change.  It  matters  not  to  what  part  of 
the  world  we  may  go  :  if  we  can  find  for  any  existing  speech  a  record  of  its  predecessor  at  some  time  distant 
from  it  in  the  past,  we  shall  perceive  that  the  two  are  different — and  more  or  less  different,  mainly  in  proportion 
to  the  distance  of  time  that  separates  them.  It  is  so  with  the  Romania  tongues  of  southern  Europe,  as 
compared  with  their  common  progenitor  the  Latin ;  so  with  the  modem  dialects  of  India,  as  compared  with 
the  recorded  forms  of  speech  intermediate  between  them  and  the  Sanskrit,  or  with  the  Sanskrit  itself ;  and 
not  less  with  the  English  of  our  day,  as  compared  with  that  of  other  days.  An  English  speaker  even  of  only 
a  century  ago  would  find  not  a  little  in  our  every -day  speech  which  he  would  understand  with  difficulty,  or 
not  at  all ;  if  we  were  to  hear  Shakespeare  read  aloud  a  scene  from  one  of  his  own  works,  it  would  be  in  no  small 
part  unintelligible  (by  reason,  especially,  of  the  great  difference  between  his  pronunciation  and  ours) ; 
Chaucer's  English  (500  years  ago)  we  master  by  dint  of  good  solid  application,  and  with  considerable  help 
from  a  glossary ;  and  King  Alfred's  English  (1000  years  ago),  which  we  call  Anglo-Saxon,  is  not  easier  to  us 
than  German.  All  this,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  no  one  has  gone  about  of  set  purpose  to  alter  English  speech, 
in  any  generation  among  the  thirty  or  forty  that  have  lived  between  us  and  Alfred,  any  more  than  in  our 
own.  Here,  then,  is  another  side  of  the  life  of  language  for  us  to  deal  with,  and  to  explain,  if  we  can.  Life, 
here  as  elsewhere,  appears  to  involve  growth  and  change  as  an  essential  element ;  and  the  remarkable  analogies 
which  exist  between  the  birth  and  growth  and  decay  and  extinction  of  a  language  and  those  of  an  organized 
being,  or  of  a  species,  have  been  often  enough  noticed  and  dwelt  upon  :  some  have  even  inferred  from  them 
that  language  is  an  organism,  and  leads  an  organic  life,  governed  by  laws  with  which  men  cannot  interfere."  * 

And  this  continued  change  is  not  confined  to  alterations  of  the  uttered  and  audible  forms 
of  words :  it  applies  as  well  to  alterations  in  the  outward  forms  of  words,  as  to  changes  in 
meaning.  A  word  may  change  its  form  to  any  extent,  without  change  of  meaning,  as  well 
as  change  its  meaning  without  change  of  form.  Just  as  it  is  the  case  with  organic  beings, 
the  growth  of  which  consists  in  removal  and  re-supply,  so  it  is  with  language. 

"  Existence,  in  speech,  is  use ;  and  disuse  is  destruction.  ...  If  anything  that  people  once  thought  and 
talked  about  comes  to  concern  them  no  longer,  its  phraseology  goes  into  oblivion — unless,  of  course,  it  be 
preserved,  as  a  memory  of  the  past,  by  some  of  those  means  which  culture  supplies.  .  .  .  The  technical 
terms  of  chivalry  mostly  fell  out  as  those  of  modern  warfare  came  in;  those  of  astrology,  as  this  was  crowded 
from  existence  by  astronomical  science.  Only,  we  have  here  and  there,  not  always  consciously,  in  our  present 
speech,  reminiscences  of  the  old  order  of  things,  in  the  shape  of  words  transferred  to  new  uses.  .  .  .  But, 
in  the  second  place,  words  are  crowded  out  of  use,  and  so  out  of  life,  by  the  coming  into  use  of  other  words 
which  mean  the  same  thing,  and  which  for  some  cause,  definable  or  not,  wiu  the  popular  favor,  and  supplant 
their  predecessors.  .  .  .  By  these  means,  there  is  in  every  language  a  certain  amount  of  obsolescent 
material,  in  various  stages :  some  words  that  are  only  unusual,  or  restricted  to  particular  phrases  (like  stead, 
in  in  stead  alone) ;  some  that  belong  to  a  particidar  style,  archaic  or  poetical ;  some  that  have  become  strange 
and  unintelligible  to  ordinary  speakers,  though  formerly  in  every-day  use ;  some  that  survive  only  in  local 
dialects.  And  the  older  records  of  any  tongue,  if  preserved,  show  words  in  greater  or  less  number  that  are 
goae  past  recovery."  f 

But  this  loss  in  a  language  is  more  than  counterbalanced  by  the  acquisition  of  new 
material,  new  inventions,  new  trades,  new  ideas,  all  of  which  give  rise  to  new  words,  terms,  or 
phrases. 

"  A  language  like  ours — since  we  come  in  contact  with  neanly  all  the  nations  of  the  world,  and  draw  in 
to  ourselves  whatever  we  find  of  theirs  that  can  be  made  useful  to  us,  and  since  even  our  culture  derives  from 
various  sources — comes  to  contain  specimens  from  dialects  of  very  diverse  origin.  Thus,  we  have  religious 
words  from  the  Hebrew,  as  sabbath,  seraph,  jubilee ;  certain  old-style  scientific  terms  from  the  Arabic,  as 
algebra,  alkali,  zenith,  cipher,  besides  a  considerable  heterogeneous  list,  like  lemon,  suga/r  (ultimately  Sanskrit), 
sherbet,  magazine ;  from  the  Persian,  caravan,  chess,  shawl,  and  even  a  word  which  has  won  so  familiar  and 
varied  use  as  check,-  from  Hindi,  calico  and  chintz,  punch  and  toddy;  from  Chinese,  tea  and.  nankeen ;  from 
American    Indian  languages,  canoe  and  mocassin,  guano  and  potato,  sachem  and  caucus.    .     .     .    For  this 


*  Whitney:  Ufe  ^  GromtU  of  Lamguage,  ch.  iii.,  pp.  33-4.  f  ■^**^-  ch.  vi.,  pp.  99,  100-102. 
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preponderance,  in  one  aspect,  of  the  borrowed  material  in  English  speech,  there  are  easily  assignable  reasons. 
The  Norman  invasion,  leading  to  a  long  antagonism  and  final  fusion  of  a  French-speaking  with  a  Saxon-speaking 
race,  brought  in  by  Tiolence,  as  it  were,  a  great  store  of  French  words,  of  Latin  origin,  and  thus  made  it 
comparatively  easy  to  bring  in  without  violence  a  great  many  more."  * 

Another  source  of  the  enrichment  of  a  language  is  the  composition  of  words,  the 
■putting  together  of  two  independent  elements  to  form  a  simple  designation.  The  relation 
between  the  two  elements  may  be  of  every  variety :  thus,  a  headache  is  a  pain  in  the  head  ; 
a  head-dress,  a  dress  for  the  head ;  a  headland,  a  point  of  land  comparable  to  a  head ;  a 
headsman,  a  man  for  cutting  off  heads.  Another  is  the  turning  of  nouns  and  adjectives  into 
verbs :  thus  we  say  harden,  roughen,  demoralize,  &c. ;  and  we  even  turn  one  part  of  speech 
directly  into  another  without  using  any  external  sign  of  the  transfer  :  thus  we  say,  to  chair  a 
candidate ;  to  liand  a  book ;  to  table  a  resolution ;  to  wire  a  message  ;  to  toe  a  mark,  &c.  The 
suffixes  -ism,  -ist,  ultimately  of  Greek  origin,  and  imported  through  the  French,  have  made 
themselves  part  of  our  living  apparatus  of  derivation,  in  many  cases  abused,  as  in  such 
monstrosities  as  walJcist,  cueist,  &c. 

The  corruptions  which  words  have  undergone  are  of  many  and  various  kinds.  Most 
of  them  are,  doubtless,  due  to  the  influence  of  the  wear  and  tear  of 

"  Time,  whose  slippery  wheel  doth  play 
In  humane  causes  with  inconstant  sway, 
Who  exiles,  alters,  and  disguises  words." 

Sylvester :  Du  Bartas,  p.  173  (1621). 

The  Rev.  A.  S.  Palmer  -{•  arranges  corrupted  words  under  the  following  analytical  groups: 

1.  Words  corrupted  so  as  to  be  significant,  and  in  some  sense  appropriate ;  such  as  acorn,  ambergrease, 
battlement,  helfry,  &c. 

2.  Words  corrupted  so  as  to  convey  a  meaning,  but  one  totally  inappropriate,  though  sounding  familiarly 
to  the  ear ;  such  as  hattle-door,  cheese-bowl,  featherfew,  titmouse,  wheatear,  Ac. 

3.  Words  corrupted  so  as  to  give  rise  to  a  total  misconception,  and  consequently  to  false  explanations, 
such  as  attic,  humble-pie,  hurricane,  husband,  &c. 

4.  Words,  which,  though  not  actually  corrupted  from  their  true  shape,  are  suggestive  of  a  false  derivation, 
snd  have  been  generally  accepted  in  that  mistaken  sense;  such  as  colonel,  cozen,  hawker,  world,  &c. 

Of  words  purely  invented  for  some  special  substance,  thing,  or  condition,  language 
presents  but  rare  examples.  Special  words  or  terms  are  frequently  proposed  to  meet  special 
circumstances,  but  they  seldom  survive.  Gas,  however,  is  an  instance  of  such  a  word 
which  has  passed  into  common  speech.  The  same  chemist  who  devised  gas,  also  suggested 
bias  for  that  property  of  the  heavenly  bodies  whereby  they  regulate  the  changes  of 
time,  but  it  failed  to  gain  acceptance,  and  soon  dropped  out  of  sight  and  was  forgotten. 
A  new  word  must  supply  an  antecedent  blank ;  or  else  it  ought,  on  the  score  of  exactness, 
perspicuity,  brevity,  or  euphony,  to  be  an  improvement  on  a  word  already  existing. 

"  The  use  of  new  terms,"  says  Webster,  "  is  dictated  by  necessity  or  utility ;  sometimes  to  express 
shades  of  difference  or  signification,  for  which  the  language  did  not  supply  a  suitable  term ;  sometimes  to 
express  a  combination  of  ideas  by  a  single  word,  which  otherwise  would  require  a  circumlocution.  These 
benefits,  which  are  often  perceived,  as  it  were,  instinctively  by  a  nation,  recommend  such  words  to  common 
use,  tiU  the  cavils  of  critics  are  silenced  by  the  weight  of  authority."     {Letter  to  J.  Pichering,  1817,  p.  7.) 

Few  suggested  new  words  fulfil  these  requirements.  Science,  art,  and  manufactures 
contribute  the  majority  of  new  words  to  the  language.     When  some  new  process,  machine, 


•  Whit'My :  ut  swpra,  oh.  vii.,  pp.  115,  118.  f  Folk  Etymology,  Iniroduetion,  p.  xxvli. 
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instrument  or  the  like  appears,  necessarily  a  new  word  is  required  by  which  to  designata 
It,  as  phonograph,  telephone,  telpherage,  &c, 

•  "i^^T  galvanism,  ozone,  and  chloroform  wero  discovered,  and  when  locomotives  and  stereoscopes  were 
invented,  it  was  necessary  to  have  names  for  them.  Cult  is  a  term,  which,  as  we  value  exactness,  we  can  iU 
f  11+17°^  -7^^^^  —  ^  completely  religion  has  loat  its  original  signification.  GiviUty,  formerly  the  substantive 
ot  both  civil  a.Tii  civilize  .  .  .  was  judiciously  relieved  of  one  of  its  meanings,  by  cmZimMon.  Financial, 
international,  noticeable,  anA.  pretentious,  enable  us  to  dispense  with  periphrases."* 

Collide,  diplomatist,  executive,  insularity,  monograph,  physicist,  and  specie,  are 
instances  of  words  proposed  to  fill  existing  blanks,  and  readily  adopted  Political  Hie 
and  changes  at  times  give  origin  to  new  terms,  as  witness  Adullamite,  closure,  jingo, 
but  they  seldom  long  survive  the  occasion  for  which  they  were  invented.  With  these  we 
may  connect  Boycott,  tenant-right,  Home-Rule,  Fenian,  &c.  Occasionally  some  notorious 
act  gives  rise  to  a  new  word,  which  finds  general  adoption,  as  to  Burke. 

The  English  language  is  shown  by  Comparative  Grammar  to  belong  to  a  group  of 
aUied  languages  to  which  the  name  Teutonic  has  been  given.  Its  philological  affinities 
are  with  the  languages  of  Germany,  Holland,  and  Scandinavia,  rather  than  with  the  native 
languages  of  the  British  Isles.  These  last  have  been  wholly  superseded  in  the  southern, 
central,  and  eastern  parts  of  Great  Britain.  In  Wales,  however,  the  British  is  still  spoken ; 
as  is  Gaelic,  or  Erse,  in  Ireland  and  in  the  Highlands  of  Scotland.  The  Teutones  or  Teutons 
were  a  tribe  of  Germans,  who  were  subdued  by  the  Koman  General  Marius,  B.C.  100 ,  the 
terms  Teutonicus  and  Theoticus  were  afterwards  applied  to  the  Germanic  people  of  Europe 
generally,  and  the  term  Teuton  or  Teutonic  is  now  used  to  denote  Germans,  Dutch, 
Scandinavians,  and  those  of  Anglo-Saxon  descent,  as  opposed  to  Celts.  By  the  Germans 
their  own  language  is  still  called  Deutsch,  of  which  Dutch  is  only  another  form.  The 
Teutonic  group  of  languages  may  be  divided  into  three  main  sections  or  groups,  from  which 
all  the  others  spring.     These  are: 

Teutonic. 


I 


Low  German. Scandinavian.  High  German. 

I  I  i  i  i  I  i  i  i i  I i 1 

Gothic.  Frisian.  Dutch.  Flemish.  Old  Saxon.  English.    Icelandic.  Norwegian.  Danish.  Swedish.    Old.  Middle.  Modern. 


Old.        Modern.  Old  English.  Modern  English.  Provincial  English.  Lowland  Scotch. 

I.  Low  German.  Of  Gothic,  the  oldest  and  most  primitive  of  the  Teutonic  dialects, 
almost  the  sole  record  surviving  is  the  translation  of  the  Bible  made  by  Bishop 
Ulphdas  (a.d.  318-388)  of  which  we  possess  some  considerable  portions  of  the  Gospels 
and  St.  Paul's  Epistles,  some  pieces  of  the  Old  Testament,  and  a  small  portion  of  a  Com- 
mentary. It  was  spoken  by  the  Eastern  and  Western  Goths,  who  occupied  the  province 
of  Dacia,  whence  they  made  incursions  into  Asia,  Galatia,  and  Cappadocia. 

Old  Frisian  is  exemplified  by  documents  of  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries. 
Modern  Frisian  is  still  spoken  in  Friesland,  along  the  coasts  and  islands  of  the  North  Sea, 
between  the  Weser  and  the  Elbe,  and  in  Holland  and  Sleswick.  This  dialect  is  more  closely 
allied  to  English  than  any  other  of  the  Low  German  Languages.  There  is,  indeed,  a  well- 
known  couplet,  every  word  in  which  is  both  Frisian  and  English: 

"Good  butter  and  good  cheese 
Is  good  English  and  good  Fries." 

♦  Fitzedmard  Sail :  Modern  Unglish,  ch.  vi.,  p.  172. 
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Old  Saxon  had  its  origin  in  the  districts  of  Munster,  Essen,  and  Cleves,  and  was 
spoken  between  the  Rhine  and  the  Elbe.  The  most  important  composition  in  the  Old 
Saxon  dialect  is  a  poetical  version  (of  the  ninth  century),  of  the  Gospels  entitled  the  Heljand 
(=01d  English  Heila7id  =  the  Healer  or  Saviour).     The  following  is  an  extract: 

Naiivitas  Christi  Pastoribus  anunciata. 
Luc.  ii.  1—13. 


UnardoB  antfandim, 
Thea  thar,  ehuscalcos, 
Uta  uuarun, 
Uueros  an  nuahtn, 
Uuiggeo  gomean, 
Fehas  af tar  felda. 
Gisahun  finistri  an  tnue 

Telatan  an  lufte ; 
Endi  quam  lioht  Godes, 
Uuanum  thurh  thai  uuolcan ; 
Endi  thea  uuardos  thar 
Bif eng  an  them  felda. 
Sis  uurdnn  an  f  orhtun  tho. 


The  words  they  discovered, 
Those  that  there,  as  horse- 
Without  were,        [grooms, 
Men  at  watch, 
Horses  to  tend, 
Cattle  on  the  field. 
They  saw  the  darkness  in 
twain  [sphere. 

Dissipated    in    the     atmo- 
And  came  a  light  of  God 
Through  the  welkin ; 
And  the  words  there 
Canght  on  the  field. 
They  were  in  fright  then 


Thea  man  an  ira  moda. 
Gisahun  thar  mahtigna 
Godes  EngU  cuman ; 
The  im  tegegues  sprae. 
Het  that  im  thea  uuardos : 
"  Uuiht  ne  antdredin 
Ledes  fon  them  liohta. 
Ic  seal  eu  quad  he  liobora 
Suido  uuarlico         [thing, 
Uuilleon  seggean. 
Cudean  craft  mikil. 
Nu  is  Krist  geboran, 
An  thereso  selbun  naht, 
Salig  barn  Godes." 


The  men  in  their  mood. 
They  saw  there  mighty 
God's  angel  come ;    [spake. 
That  to  them  face-to-face 
It   bade    thus   them   these 
"  Dread  not  a  whit    [words : 
Of  mischief  from  the  light. 
I  shall  to  you  glad  things, 
Tery  true 
Commands  utter. 
Show  strength  great. 
Now  is  Christ  born. 
In  this  self -same  night , 
The  blessed  child  of  God." 


The  following  extract  from  the  same  poem,  with  a  translation  into  West-Saxon  is 
quoted  from  a  paper  on  the  Heljand  in  the  Foreign  Quarterly  Review,  April  1831,  by 
Dr.  Latham : 


(Heljand.) 
Than  sat  im  the  landes  hirdi 
Geginuuard  for  them  gumuu, 
Godes  egan  bam : 
Uuelda  mid  is  spracun 
Spahuuord  manag 
Lerean  thea  liudi ; 
Huo  sie  lof  Gode 
An  thesum  uueroldrikea 
TJuirkean  scoldin. 


(West-Saxon.) 
Thaenne  sset  him  se  landes  Mrde 
Ongeanweard  fore  tham  guman, 
Godes  agau  barn  : 
Wolde  mid  his  spraeeum 
Wisa  word  manag 
Laeran  thone  leode ; 
Hu  tha  lofe  Gode 
On  thissun  weorold-rice 
Weorcian  sceoldan. 


(English.) 
Then  sat  him  (self)  the  landes  shep- 
In  front  before  the  men,         [herd 
God's  own  child : 
Would  with  his  speech 
Words-of -wisdom  many 
Teach  the  people. 
How  they  the  praise  of  God 
On  this  kingdom-of-the  world 
Work  should. 


The  Old  Saxon  is  very  closely  allied  to  English,  retaining  many  Teutonic  inflexions 
that  have  disappeared  from  other  Low  German  dialects. 

IL  Of  the  Scandinavian  dialects  the  Icelandic  is  the  purest  and  oldest.  Old  Icelandic, 
firom  the  eleventh  to  the  thirteenth  century  is  often  called  "Old  Norse,"  but  this  term 
belongs  properly  to  Old  Norwegian. 

IIL  High  German  is  divided  into  three  stages,  of  which  the  Old  High  German 
comprises  a  number  of  dialects  spoken  in  Upper  or  South  Germany  from  the  beginning 
of  the  eighth  to  the  middle  of  the  eleventh  century ;  Middle  High  German  was  spoken  in 
Upper  Germany  from  the  beginning  of  the  twelfth  to  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century; 
and  Modem  (or  New)  High  German  from  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century  to  the  present 
time. 

The  Teutonic  dialects  form  a  sub-division  of  that  great  family  of  related  languages  known 
as  Indo-European,  from  its  comprehending  not  only  nearly  all  the  languao-es  of  Europe 
but  also  those  Indian  dialects  which  have  sprung  from  the  Sanscrit :  the  term  Aryan 
i  =  honourable,  noble)  is  also  sometimes  applied  to  the  family. 
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This  Indo-European  (or  Aryan)  family  of  languages  has  two  great  divisions : 

L  The  BuEOPEAN  Division: 

1.  The  Teutonic  Languages. 

2.  The  Celtic  (or  Keltic)  Languages,  consisting  of  (1)  The  Cymric  class,  consisting  of  (a)  Welsh,  (6) 

Cornish  (died  out  about  middle  of  sixteenth  century),  (c)  Bas-Breton.  (2)  The  Gaelic  (or  Gadhelic) 
class,  consisting  of  (a)  Erse  or  Irish,  (6)  Gaelic  (spoken  in  the  Highlands  of  Scotland),  (c)  Manx 
(spoken  in  the  Isle  of  Man). 

3.  The  Italic  (or  Romanic)  Languages,  comprising  (1)  The  Old  Italian  dialects,  as  Oscan,  Umbrian, 

Sabine.  (2)  The  Bomanic  dialects,  which  have  sprung  from  the  Latin,  comprising  (a)  Italian,  (6) 
French,  (c)  Provenfal,  {d)  Spanish,  (e)  Portugv^se,  (/)  Boumansch  (spoken  in  southern  Switzer- 
land), (jf)   Wallachian  (spoken  in  Wallachia  and  Moldavia). 

4.  The  Hfcllenic  Languages,  comprising  (1)  Ancient  Greek  (with   its  various   dialects:   Attic,  lomc, 

Doric,  and  ^olic).     (2)  Modern  Greek. 

5.  The  Sclavonic  Languages,  comprising  (1)  Bulgarian.     (2)  Bussian.     (3)  Ulyric.     (4)  Polish.     (5) 

Bohemian.     (6)  Slovakian.     (7)  Upper  and  Lower  Serbian.     (3)  Polabian  (on  the  Elbe). 

6.  The  Lettic  Languages,  comprising  (1)  Old  Prussian.    (2)  Lettish  (or  Livonian).     (3)  Lithuanian. 

n.  The  Asiatic  Division  ■ 

Sanscrit,   Prakrit,   Pali,   Modern  Indian  Dialects,  Gypsy  Dialect,  Zend,  the  Cuneiform  Inscriptions 
of  Darius,  Xerxes,  and  their  successors,  Parsi,  and  Modern  Persian.* 

The  people  who  spoke  the  old  and  primitive  tongue  from  which  all  these  languages 
have  sprung  "must  have  lived  together  as  one  great  community  more  than  3,000  years 
ago.  It  was  formerly  held  that  tradition,  as  well  as  the  evidence  of  language,  pointed  to 
the  north-eastern  part  of  the  Iranian  table-land,  near  the  Hindu-Kush  mountains,  as  the 
original  abode  of  this  primitive  people;"  but  a  more  recent  view  is  that  Europe  (probably 
Southern  Scandinavia),  and  not  Asia,  was  the  primal  seat  of  the  Aryans,  f 

To  recapitulate,  English  (1)  is  a  member  of  the  Indo-European  family;  (2)  belongs 
to  the  Teutonic  group ;  (3)  is  a  Low  German  dialect ;  and  (4)  was  brought  into  Britain 
by  wandering  tribes  from  the  Continent,  about  a.d.  449,  according  to  Bede,  who  makes  the 
invaders  consist  of  three  tribes,  Angles,  Saxons,  and  Jutes.  The  first  of  these  came  from 
the  duchy  of  Sleswick;t  the  Saxons  from  the  country  between  the  Elbe  and  the  Eider;  and 
the  Jutes  from  the  upper  part  of  Sleswick,  or  South  Jutland.  With  these  there  was  no 
doubt  a  considerable  intermixture  of  Frisians. 

The  settlements  were  probably  made  in  the  following  order : 

1.  Jutes,  under  Hengest  and  Horsa,  settled  in  Kent,  the  Isle  of  Wight,  and  a  part  of  Hampshire, 

A.D.  449  or  450. 

2.  The  first  division  of   Saxons,  under  Ella  and  Cissa,  settled  in  Sussex,  A.D.  477. 

3.  The  second  division  of  Saxons,  under  Cerdic  and  Cynric,  settled  in  Wessex  (comprising  Hampshire, 

Berkshire,  Wiltshire,  Somersetshire,  Dorsetshire,  Gloucestershire,  and  Devonshire),  a.d.  495. 

4.  The  third  division  of  Saxons  settled  in  Essex,  a.d.  630. 

5.  The  first  division  of  Angles  settled  in  East  Anglia  (comprising  Norfolk,  Suffolk,  Cambridgeshire, 

and  parts  of  Lincolnshire  and  Northamptonshire). 

6.  The  second  division  of  Angles,  under  Ida,  settled  in  the  kingdom  of  Beornicia  (between  the  Tweed 

and  the  Firth  of  Forth),  A.D.-  547. 

"Two  other  kingdoms  were  subsequently  established  by  the  Angles— Deira  (between  Tweed  and 
Humber)    and  Mercia  [=  march  or  frontier],  comprehending  the  Midland  counties. 

"Teutonic  tribes  were  known  in  Britain,  though  they  made  no  settlements  before  the  coming  of  the 
Jutes  In  the  fourth  century  they  made  attacks  upon  the  eastern  and  south-eastern  coast  of  this  island, 
from  the  Wash  to  the  Isle  of  Wight,  which,  on  that  account,  was  called  '  Littus  Saxonicum,'  or  the  Saxon 

•  See  further  in  Morris:   Historical  Outlines  of  English  Accidence,  ch.  i„  pp.  4-9. 
4  Bevort  of  British  Association  (1887),  pp.  888-91. 

t  SrVis  to  this  day  a  district  in  the  southern  part  of  the  duchy,  between  the  She  and  the  arm  of  the 
Baltic  called  the  Flensborg  Fjord,  known  as  ^^^-.'foi  =  England. 
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shore  or  Saxon  frontier;  and  an  officer  known  ae  the  Count  of  the  Saxon  Shore  {Comes  Littoris  Saxonioi 
per  Britannias)  was  appointed  for  its  defence.  These  Teutonic  invaders  were  known  to  the  Romans  and 
Oelts  by  the  name  of  Saxons ;  and  this  term  was  afterwards  applied  by  them  to  the  Teutonic  settlers  of 
the  fifth  century,  who,  however,  never  appear  to  have  eaUed  themselves  Saxons,  but  always  ^nglisc  or 
English."* 

CELTIC  ELEMENT. 

Very  fe-w  words  were  borrowed  by  the  invaders  from  the  original  inhabitants  (Celts 
or  Kelts) :  basket,  brag,  bludgeon,  bodkin,  bother,  bots,  cairn,  darn,  shamrock,  clan,  claymore, 
spate,  brose,  and,  through  the  French,  baggage,  bar,  barrel,  gravel,  glebe,  pickaxe,,  pottage, 
pouch,  rogue,  tan,  truant,  are  examples. 

Gamettf  gives  a  list  of  nearly  two  hundred  of  these  words,  many  of  which  belong 
to  household  management ;  and  others,  such  as  spree,  bane,  whop,  balderdash,  &c.,  can 
scarcely  be  reckoned  Classical  English  The  few  survivals  tend  to  show  how  complete 
was  the  extermination  of  the  Celts ;  they  prove  that  "  the  Celtic  women  were  kept  as 
slaves,  while  their  husbands,  the  old  owners  of  the  land,  were  slaughtered  in  heaps."  J 


LATIN  ELEMENT. 

What  is  called  the  Latin  of  the  First  Period,  as  incorporated  into  English,  consists 
only  of  a  few  words  that  exercised  no  influence  on  the  language,  being  found  only  in 
names  of  places,  as  castra  =  &  camp,  found  in  Chester,  Doncaster,  M.anchester,  Winchester, 
Towcester,  &c. 

About  A.D.  596  the  English  were  converted  to  Christianity,  and  during  the  four 
following  centuries  many  Latin  words  were  introduced  by  the  Latin  missionaries  and  by 
English  translators  of  Latin  works  into  their  own  language.  This  is  known  as  the  Latin  of 
the  Second  Period.  Examples  are  priest  (from  presbyter);  sacrament  (from  scuircmientum); 
calic  (from  calix=za.  cup);  church,  &c.  Also  a  few  adopted  Greek  words,  as  bishop  (from 
eTTiV/eoTTo?  =  an  overseer),  apostle,  monk,  angel,  &c. ;  and  some  names  of  articles  of 
commerce,  as  butter  (butyrum),  cheese  (caseus),  tvMic  {tunica),  lettuce  {lactuca),  pouvd 
(ipondus),  candle  {candela),  trout  (trutta),  &c. 

SCANDINAVLA.N  JILEMENT. 

In  the  year  787  the  Northmen,  Norsemen,  or  Normans,  of  Scandinavia,  i.e.,  of  Den- 
mark, Norway,  and  Sweden,  began  to  make  descents  on  the  eastern  coast  of  England, 
Scotland,  the  Hebrides,  and  Ireland.  These  attacks  went  on  for  three  centuries.  In  the 
ninth  century  these  Danes  obtained  a  permanent  footing  in  the  northern  and  eastern  parts 
of  England,  subduing  the  kingdoms  of  Northumbria,  East  Anglia,  and  Mercia;  and  by 
the  eleventh  century  they  had  become  so  strong  that  Danish  kings  sat  on  the  throne  of 
England  from  A.D.  1013  to  1042. 

The  traces  of  Scandinavian  influence  on  the  English  Language  are  numerous,  and 
may  be  classed  under  three  heads :  (1)  names  of  places ;  (2)  in  the  Old  English  Literature 
of  the  North  of  England;  and  (3)  in  the  Northern  Provincial  Dialects.  Under  the  first 
head  come  the  suffixes  -by  =  a,  town,  as  in  Grims&i/,  Whitby,  &c.;  -fell  (IceL,  fjall,  fell)=& 
hill  or  table-land,  as  in  Scaw/eM,  Crossf ell,  &c. ;  -dale  a  =  valley ;  -thwaite  =  a  forest  clearing ; 

•  Morris:   Hist.  Outlines  of  ErngUsh  AeeideTwe,  ch.  ill.  p.  18.  f  Philological  Essays,  f.  161. 

J  Kmgton  Oliplumt :  Sov/rces  of  Standard  Miglish,  p.  19. 
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-toft  =  a  homestead,  as  in  Lowestoft ;  -wick  =  a  creek,  a  bay,  as  in  IpsmcA,  Bevwick,  &c. ; 
•oe,  -ea  (Icel.  -ey)  =  an  island  (eyot),  as  in  Faroe,  Chelsea ;  -ness  =  a  cape  (or  nose),  as  in 
Caithness,  Fifeiiess,  the  Naze,  &c.  Besides  these  there  are  a  good  many  common  words  of 
undoubted  Danish  origin,  such  as  are,  till,  until,  fro,  froward,  ill,  bound  (for  a  place), 
bask,  busk,  &c. 

It  is  thus  seen  that  the  Anglo-Saxon  was  a  composite  tongue,  formed  by  the  gradual 
blending  of  several  kindred  dialects,  principally  introduced  into  England  between  the 
middle  of  the  fifth  and  the  middle  of  the  sixth  century,  with  a  considerable  infusion  of 
Latin  derived  from  the  Romanised  Britons.  The  Anglo-Saxon  was  an  inflected  or  syn- 
thetic language,  like  the  Latin  and  Greek.  It  had  five  cases.  The  article,  noun,  adjective, 
and  pronoun  were  declinable,  having  different  forms  for  three  genders  and  two  numbers : 
the  adjective,  as  in  German,  had  two  inflections,  the  definite  and  the  indefinite ;  the  verb 
had  four  moods,  the  indicative,  subjunctive,  imperative,  and  infinitive,  and  but  two  tenses, 
the  present,  or  indefinite  (used  also  as  a  future),  and  the  past.  There  were  also  compound 
tenses  in  the  active  voice,  and  a  passive  voice,  formed,  as  in  English,  by  auxiliaries.  The 
auxiliaries  usually  retained  their  force  as  independent  verbs,  and  were  not  employed  as 
mere  indications  of  time,  as  in  English.  The  Anglo-Saxon  had  ten  forms  for  the  article, 
five  for  the  noun,  and  ten  terminations  for  the  positive  degree  of  adjectives;  the  irregular 
verbs  had  thirteen  endings,  without  including  the  inflected  cases  of  the  participles. 

The  Anglo-Saxon  language  attained  its  height  during  the  reign  of  Alfred  (870-901). 

In    Anglo-Saxon   poetry   the    distinctive    feature    was    alUteration,  the  rule  of  which, 
stated  in  general  terms,  was  as  follows :    In    each    couplet,   three  emphatic  words  (or  by 
poetic  licence  accented  syllables),  two  in  the  first  line  (or  half-line),  and  one  in  the  second 
must  commence  with  the  same  consonant,  or  with  vowels,  in  which  case  the  initials  migh 
be,  and  generally  were,  different. 

The  event  which  exercised  the  greatest  influence  on  the  EngHsh  Language  was  the 
Norman  Invasion  in  1066.  Through  it  French  became  the  language  of  the  Court,  of  the 
nobihty,  of  the  clergy,  of  literature,  and  of  all  who  wished  or  sought  for  advancement  in 
Church  or  State.     From  the  Normans  are  derived  most  of  the  terms  connected  with 

1.  Feudalism  &  "Wab. — Aid,  arms,  armour,  ossanM,  tanner,  baron,  captain,  chivalry,  dulee,  fealty, 

fief,  homage,  lance,  tournament,  vassal,  &c. 

2.  The    Ckvucs.— Altar,  Bible,   baptism,  ceremony,  friar,   homily,   piety,  penance,   prayer,  preach, 

sermon,  sacrifice,  saint,  tonsure,  &c. 
8.  The  JjAM.— Assize,  attorney,  case,  cause,  choMceUor,  court,  estate,  fee,  felony,  judge,  jury,  plaintiff, 

plea,  plead,  statute,  sue,  tax,  ward. 
4.  The  Chase.— Boi/  (2).  s.,  brace,  chase,  couple,  course,  covert,  falcon,  leveret,  quarry,  rabbit,  reynard, 

venison,  &c. 

For  all  this,  as  Robert  of  Gloucester  says : 

"Lowe  men  holdeth  to  Englyss,  and  to  her  kinds  speehe  yute." 
("The  lower  classes  cling  to  English,  and  to  their  native  tongue  yet.") 

The  most  important  changes  due  to  French  influence  are :  (1)  c  before  the  Conquest 
was  pronounced  hard,  like  k,  after  the  Conquest  it  assumed  a  soft  sound  like  s,  and  also 
the  softened  sounds  of  ch,  sh;  (2)  s,  which  was  the  general  plural  termination  of  French 
nouns,  became  the  received  sign  of  the  plural  in  English;  and  (3)  -th,  the  ending  of  the 
third  person  singular  of  the  present  indicative,  was  gradually  softened  to  s. 
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In  process  of  time  the  two  races — ^the  conquerors  and  the  conquered — coalesced,  and 
became  one  people,  the  language  of  the  majority  prevailing,  so  much  so,  that  in  1349 
Latin  ceased  to  be  taught  in  schools  through  the  medium  of  French,*  and  in  1362  it 
was  enacted  by  Act  of  Parliament  that  all  pleadings  in  the  law  courts  should  hence- 
forth be  conducted  in  English,  because,  as  is  stated  in  the  preamble  to  the  Act, 
French  was  becoming  so  much  unknown  in  the  kingdom  that  persons  who  were  parties 
to  suits  had  no  knowledge  or  understanding  of  what  was  said  for  or  against  them  by 
the  pleaders. 

The  Norman-French  was  essentially  a  Latin  tongue,  and  through  it  was  added  to  the 
English  another  Latin  element,  usually  termed  the  Latin  of  the  Third  Period.-f 

The  Latin  element  is  thus  seen  to  have  entered  the  language  either  directly  or 
indirectly :  indirectly  in  the  first  three  periods,  and  directly  in  the  fourth  period.  We 
frequently  find  two  forms  of  the  same  word,  one  taken  indirectly,  the  other  directly 
from  the  Latin: — 


IndiTectly,  th/rough 

Direotly  borrovxd  from 

Horamn-French, 

the  Latin. 

Latin. 

Balm         

Balsam     

Balsamum. 

Caitiff       

Captive     

Captivus. 

Feat         

Fact          

Factum. 

Fashion    

Faction     

Factio. 

*  Trevisa  {Polycronicon,  ii.  157)  fixes  the  time  of  the  great  plague  of  1349  as  the  point  after  which  the  popular 
fancy  for  speaking  French  began  to  abate.  He  says :  "  As  hyt  ys  yknowe  hong  meny  maner  people  bu}>  in  Hs  ylond, 
J>er  bub  also  of  so  meny  people  longages  &  tonges ;  noJ>eles  Walschmen  &  Scottes,  ]>at  bub  nogt  ymelled  wi>  o]>er 
nacions,  holdeb  wel  nyj  here  furste  longage  &  speche,  botejef  Scottes,  bat  were  som  tyme  confederat  &  wonede  wib  be 
Pictes,  drawe  somewhat  after  here  speche.  Bote  be  Flemmynges,  \>at  woneb  in  be  west  syde  of  Wales,  habbeb  yleft 
here  strange  speche  and  spekeb  Saxonlych  ynow.  Also  Englysch  men,  beys  hy  hadde  fram  be  begynnyng  bre  maner 
speche,  Souberon,  Norberon,  &  Myddel  speche  (in  the  myddel  of  be  lond),  as  hy  come  of  bre  maner  people  of  Germania ; 
nobeles,  by  commyxstion  &  mellyng  f  urst  wib  Danes  &  afterward  wib  Normans,  in  menye  be  contray  longage  ys  apeyred, 
&  some  vseb  strange  wlaffiyng,  chyteryng,  harryng  &  garryng,  grisbittyng.  pis  apeyryng  of  be  burb-tonge  ys  by-canse 
of  twey  binges : — on  ys,  for  chyldern  in  scole,  agenes  be  vsage  and  manere  of  al  obe^'  nacions,  bub  compelled  for  to  leue 
here  oune  longage,  &  for  to  construe  here  lessons  &  here  binges  a  Freynsch,  &  habbeb,  subthe  be  Normans  come  f urst  in- 
to Engelond.  Also,  gentil  men  children  bub  ytaugt  for  to  speke  Freynsch  fram  tyme  bat  a  bub  yrokked  in  here  cradel, 
and  conneb  speke  &  playe  wib  a  child  hys  brouch ;  and  oplondysch  men  wol  lykne  ham-sylf  to  gentil  men,  &  fondeb 
wib  gret  bysynes  for  to  speke  Freynsch,  for  to  be  more  ytold  of. 

"  pys  manere  was  moche  y-vsed  to-fore  be  furste  moreyn,  &  ys  sebthe  somdel  ychaunged.  For  lohan  Comwal,  a 
mayster  of  gramere,  chayngede  be  lore  in  gramer-scole,  &  construccion  of  Freynsch  in-to  Englysch;  &  Kichard 
Pencrych  lurnede  bat  manere  techyng  of  hym,  and  ober  men  of  Pencrych  ;  so  b*t  now,  be  ger  of  oure  Lord  a  bousand 
bre  hondred  four  score  &  fyue,  of  be  secuude  kyng  Richard  after  be  conquest  nyne,  in  al  be  gramer-scoles  of  Engelond 
childem  leueb  Frensoh  &  construeb  &  lurneb  an  Englysch,  and  habbeb  ber-by  avauntage  in  on  syde  &  desavauntage  yn 
anober ;  here  avauntage  ys,  bat  a  lurneb  here  gramer  yn  lasse  tyme  ban  childem  wer  ywoned  to  do — disavauntage  ys, 
>flt  now  childem  of  gramer-scole  conneb  no  more  Frensch  ban  can  here  lift  heele,  &  bat  ys  harm  for  ham,  &  a  scholle 
passe  be  se  &  trauayle  in  strange  londes,  &  in  meny  caas  also.  Also  gentil  men  habbeb  now  moche  yleft  for  to  teche 
here  childem  Frensch.  Hyt  semeb  a  gret  wond«r  hou  Englysch,  bat  ys  be  burbtonge  of  Englysch  men  &  here  oune 
longage  &  tonge,  ys  so  dyuers  of  soun  in  bis  ylond  ;  &  be  longage  of  Normandy  ys  comlyng  of  a-nober  lond,  &  hab  on 
maner  soun  among  all  men  bat  spekeb  hyt  arygt  in  Engelond.  Nobeles  ber  ys  as  meny  dyuers  maner  Frensoh  yn  be  rem 
of  Fraunce  as  ys  dyuers  manere  Englysch  in  be  rem  of  Engelond. 

"  Also,  of  be  forseyde  Saxon  tonge  bat  ys  deled  a  bre,  and  ys  abyde  scarslyoh  wib  feaw  vplondysch  men,  &  ys  gret 
wondar ;  for  men  of  be  est  wib  men  of  be  west,  as  hyt  were  vndar  be  Same  party  of  heuene,  acordeb  more  in  sounyng  of 
speche  ban  men  of  be  uorb  wib  men  of  be  soub ;  b^J^-f  ore  hyt  ys  bat  Mercij',  bat  bub  nien  of  myddel  Engelond,  as  hyt  were 
parteners  of  be  endes,  vndiwstondeb  betre  be  syde  longages,  Norberon  &  Souberon,  ban  Norberon  &  Souberon  vndjw- 
stondeb  eyber  ober. 

"  Al  be  longage  of  be  Norbhumbres,  &  specialych  at  gork,  ys  so  scharp,  slyttyng  &  frotyng,  &  vnschape,  bat  we 
Souberon  men  may  bat  longage  vnuebe  vndorstonde.  Y  trowe  bat  bat  ys  bycause  bat  a  bub  nyg  to  strange  men  &  aliens 
J>at  spekeb  strangelych,  and  also  by  cause  bat  be  kynges  of  Engelond  woneb  alwey  fer  fram  bat  contray :  For  a  bub 
more  ytumed  to  be  soub  contray ;  &  gef  a  gob  to  be  norb  contray,  a  gob  wib  gret  help  and  strengthe.  Jje  cause  why  a 
bub  more  in  be  soub  contray  ban  in  be  norb  may  be,  betre  cornlond,  more  people,  more  noble  cytes,  &  more  prefytable 
hanenes." 

t  The  title  of  Latin  of  tJie  Fourth  Period  is  given  to  the  large  number  of  Latin  words  introduced  Into 
the  language  from  the  revival  of  learning  in  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century  up  to  the  present  time. 
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We  also  borrpwed  words  from  the  Greek,  but  to  a  much  less  degree,  while  miscellan- 
eous words  have  become  naturalized  from  other  languages,  as,  from  Hebrew  (abbot,  amen, 
cabal,  cherub,  sabbath,  &c.),  from  Arabic  {admiral,  alchemy,  alkali,  arrack,  assassin,  caliph, 
chemistry,  talisman,  zenith,  &c.),  from  Persian  (caravan,  chess,  dervish,  orange,  pasha,  sash, 
shawl,  turban,  &c.),  from  American  (canoe,  cocoa,  hammock,  maize,  tobacco,  tomahawk, 
wigwam,  &c.),  and  from  Turkish  {caftan,  chouse,  divan,  scimitar,  &c.).  In  short,  we  have 
borrowed  from  almost  every  language  under  the  sun  such  words  as  are  appropriate  to 
materials  or  productions  new  to  us. 

Before  the  Norman  Conquest  there  were  two  dialects  in  England — the  Northern  and 
the  Southern.  The  former  has  handed  down  to  us  a  very  scanty  literature,  while  the 
latter  was  the  literary  language  of  ■  the  country,  and  in  it  were  written  the  best  of 
our  oldest  English  works,  many  of  which  have  come  down  to  us.  Dr.  Morris  gives  the 
following  as  the  chief  points  of  grammatical  difference  between  the  two  dialects:* 

(1)  The  loss  of  -n  in  the  infinitive  ending  of  verbs : 

N.  drinc-a,        S.  drinc-an  =:  to  drink. 

(2)  The  first  person  singular  indicative  ends  in  -u  or  -o,  instead  of  -e: 

N.  Ic  drinc-o.        S.   drinc-e  =;  I  drink. 

(3)  The  second  person  singular  present  indicative  often  ends  in  -s,  rather  than  in  -mi,  and  ■we  find  it 
in  the  second  person  singular  perfect  indicative  of  weak  verbs : 

N.  dhu  ge-plantad-es.        S.  ge-plantad-est  ^  thou  hast  planted. 

(4)  The  third  person  singular  frequently  ends  in  -s  instead  of  -th : 

N.  he  gewyrces.        S.  gewyrcath  =  l[ie  works. 

(5)  The  third  plural  present  indicative  and  the  second  person  plural  imperative  often  have  -« instead  of  -th  t 

N.  hia  onfoas.        S.  hi  onfoafh  =  they  receive. 

(6)  The  occasional  omission  of  ge-  before  the  passive  participle: 

N.  hered.        S.  geherod  =  praised. 

(7)  The  occasional  use  of  active  participle  in  -and  instead  of  -end : 

N.  drincaride.        S.  drincende  =  drinking. 

(8)  The  use  of  aren  for  syndon  or  synd  =  a,Te  (in  aU  persons  of  the  plural). 

In  nouns  there  is  much  irregularity  as  compared  with  the  Southern  dialect! 

(9)  Plurals  end  in  -a,  -u,  -o,  or  -e,  instead  of  -an: 

N.  heorta.        S.  heortan  =  hearts. 
N.  witegu.        S.  witegan  =:  prophets, 
N.  ego.  S.  eagan  =  eyes. 

N.  nome.  S.  mamam  =;  names. 

(10)  -e»  is  sometimes  found  instead  of  -e  as  the  genitive  suffix  of  feminine  nouns. 

(11)  the  and  thio  are  sometimes  found  for  se  (masc.)  and  seo  (fem.)  =  the, 

(12)  The  plural  article  tha  sometimes  occurs  for  the  demonstrative  pronoun  hi  =  they. 

The  oldest  specimen  of  English  known  is  preserved  in  a  quotation  by  the  Venerable 

Bede  (672-735)    from   the   composition  of  an  early  contemporary,  Csedmon,   a  monk  of 

Durham.!    It  is  here  given  in  two  versions: 

Nu  scylun  hergan  Nu  we  sceolan  herigean  Now  we  should  praise 

Hefaen  ricaes  uard,  Heofon-rices  weard,  The  heaven-kingdom's  preserver, 

Metudses  msecti,  Metodes  mihte.  The  might  of  the  Creator, 

End  his  modgidanc.  And  his  modgetSanc.  And  his  mood-thought. 


•  Biatorical  Outlines  of  MigUsh  Accidence,  ch.  iv.,  pp.  41,  42. 
+  See  an  account  of  him  from  King  Alfred's  translation  of  Beda,  printed  in  Sweet's  Anglo-Saxon  Jteader, 
pp.  4&-50,   and   fuller  in  Thorpe's  edition  of  Csedmon,  printed  for  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  of  London,  18331 
\ij  Benjamin  Thorpe,  F.S.A.,  pp.  xxii,  xxiii. 
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Uerc  uiildur  fadur, 
Sue  he  nundra  gihuaes, 
Eci  drietin, 
Ord  stelidee. 


Weorc  wuldor  feeder, 
Sva  he  wuldres  gehwaes, 
Ece  drihten, 
Ord  onstealde. 


The  glory-father  of  works, 
As  he,  of  wonders,  each 
Eternal  Lord, 
Originally  established. 


We  here  give  an  example  of  Anglo-Saxon  from  the  Cotton  MS.  Tiberius,  B.  xL,  in 
the  British  Museum  (C.  i)  written  about  the  end  of  the  ninth  century,  and  containing 
King  Alfred's  West  Saxon  version  of  Pope  Gregory's  Pastoral  Care:* 


(Cotton.) 

xxxii.  Dsette  on  oSre  wisan  sint  to  manainne  &  ofer- 
modan  and  'Sa  upahafenan  on  hiora  mode,  on  aSie  ^a 
earmheortan  and  Sa  wacmodan. 

On  otSre  wisan  sint  to  manianne  'Se  modgan  and  ISa 
fortruwedan,  on  oSre  wisan  Sa  unmodgan  and  Sa  un- 
Sristan.  Da  fortruwedan,  Sonne  hie  him  selfum  to  swiSe 
truwiaS,  hie  forsioS  oSre  men,  and  eac  forcweSaS.  Da 
bytelmodan  Sonne  and  Sa  unSristan,  Sonne  hie  ongietaS 
hiera  unbeldo,  and  hiera  unmihte,  hie  weorSaS  oft  ormode. 
Da  modgan  Sonne  and  Sa  fortruwedan,  ealla  hiera  agen 
Siet  hie  synderlice  SenceaS  o^e  doS  hie  wenaS  Sset  Sast 
sie  Saet  betste ;  ac  Sa  unmodigan  and  Sa  ungedyrstegan 
wenaS  Saet  Siet  swiSe  forsewenlio  sie  d^tte  hie  SoS,  and 
forSon  weorSaS  oft  ormode.  Ac  Ssem  lareowe  is  swiSe 
smealioe  to  undersecanne  be  Saem  weorcum  Sara  ofertru- 
wudena,  Sset  hie  him  gecySen  Ssette  on  S«m  Singum  t>e 
hie  him  selfum  swse  switSe  liciaS,  Saet  hie  Gode  misliciaS. 


(English.) 

xxxii.  That  the  proud  and  puffed  up  in  spirit  are 
to  be  admonished  in  one  way,  and  in  another  the  humble 
and  faint-hearted. 

The  proud  and  presumptuous  are  to  be  admonished 
in  one  way,  in  another  the  humble  and  diffident.  The 
presumptuous  when  too  c«nfident  in  themselves,  despise 
and  revile  others.  The  faint-hearted  and  diffident,  per- 
ceiving their  want  of  courage  and  strength,  often  despair. 
The  proud  and  presumptuous  think  that  all  their  own 
special  thoughts  and  deeds  are  the  best ;  but  the  humble 
and  timid  think  that  what  they  do  is  very  contemptible, 
and  therefore  despair.  But  the  teacher  must  very  nar- 
rowly investigate  the  works  of  the  presumptuous,  that 
they  show  them  that  in  the  things  wherein  they  please 
themselves  so  much  they  displease  God. 


The  following  extract  from  an  entry  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  Chronicle,  under  the  year 
1137,  shows  the  progress  of   the  language : — 


(Anglo-Saxon  Chronicle.) 
J  ne  canne  ne  i  ne  mai  tellen  alle  J>e  wunder  ne  alle  I>e 
pines  lijet  hi  diden  wreoce  men  on  Ms  land;  and  bset 
lastede  t>a  xix.  wintre  wile  Stephne  was  king ;  and  sure  it 
was  uuerse  and  uuerse.  Hi  Iseiden  gseildes  on  t>e  tunes 
EBure  um  wile,  and  olepeden  it  tenserie  (sio).  Dd  l^e  wrecce 
men  ne  hadden  nan  more  to  giuen,  ha  rseueden  hi  and 
brendon  alle  i>e  tunes ;  haet  wel  ]>u  mihtes  faren  all  a  daeis 
fare  sculdest  Jju  neure  finden  man  in  tune  sittende,  ne  land 
tiled.  Da  was  corn  djere,  and  flesc,  and  csese,  and  butere ; 
for  nan  ne  wass  o  t>e  land.  Wrecce  men  sturuen  of  hun- 
gaer ;  sume  ieden  on  selmes  )>e  waren  sum  wile  rice  men  ; 
som  fiugen  ut  of  lande. 


(Englished.) 
I  neither  can  nor  may  tell  all  the  wounds  or  all  the 
tortures  which  they  inflicted  on  wretched  men  in  the  land ; 
and  that  lasted  the  nineteen  winters  that  Stephen  was 
king ;  and  ever  it  was  worse  and  worse.  They  laid  Imposts 
on  the  towns  continually,  and  called  it  "  censerie."  When 
the  wretched  men  had  no  more  to  give,  they  robbed  and 
burned  all  the  towns,  so  that  thou  mightest  well  go  a  day's 
journey  and  thou  shouldst  never  find  a  man  sitting  in  town, 
or  the  land  tilled.  Then  was  corn  dear,  and  flesh,  and 
cheese,  and  butter ;  tor  there  was  none  in  the  land.  Wretched 
men  died  of  hunger ;  some  went  seeking  alms  who  at  one 
while  were  rich  men ;  some  fled  out  of  the  land. 


The  following  extract  from  Layamon's  Brut,f  written  in  Worcestershire  before  1300, 
is  an  example  of  the  West  Saxon  of  the  thirteenth  century: 


He  nom  J>a  Englisca  boo 
Tha  makede  Seint  Beda ; 
An  other  he  nom  on  Latin 
Tha  makede  Seint  Albin, 
And  the  feire  («ie)  Austin, 
The  fuUuht  broute  hider  in. 
Boc  he  nom  i>e  }>ridde,  ■ 
Leide  ther  amidden, 


He  took  the  English  book 
That  St.  Beda  made ; 
Another  he  took  in  Latin 
That  St.  Alban  made, 
And  the  fair  Austin, 
Who  Baptism  brought  hither. 
Book  he  took  the  third. 
Laid  there  amid. 


Tha  makede  a  Frenchis  clero 
Wace  was  ihoten. 
The  wel  couthe  writen  ; 
And  he  hit  gef  thare  sethelen 
Aelionor,  the  wes  Henries 
Thes  heges  kinges.    [quene, 
Lagamon  leide  )>eos  boc, 
And  ha  leaf  wende. 


That  made  a  French  clerk 
Wace  was  hight. 
Who  well  could  write ; 
And  he  gave  it  to  the  noble 
Eleanor,  who   was  Henry's 
The  high 'king.  [queen. 

Layamon  laid  these  books. 
And  the  leaves  turned. 


•  Edited  by  H.  Sweet,  for  Early  English  Text  Society,  1871-2. 
Beader  (Clarendon  Press,  1876),  pp.  208,  209. 

t  Edited  by  Sir  P.  Madden,  for  Koxburghe  Club,  1832. 


For  other  specimens,  see  Sweet's  Anfflo-Saxen 
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The  following  extract  from  the  Ancren  Riwle  (=  Rules  for  Anchorites)  gives  an 
example  of  West  Saxon  (Dorsetshire)  dialect  about  1220*  It  illustrates  an  early  stage 
of  the  transition  from  Anglo-Saxon  to  English : 

{Translation.) 
Bacbitare,  J)e  biteiJ  o'Sev  men  bihinden,  beoS  of  two  Backbiters,  who  bite  other  men  behind  [their  baclcs] 

maneres  :  auh  be  latere  bee's  wurse.  pe  uorme  cumetS  al  are  of  two  kinds,  but  the  latter  [kind]  is  the  worse.  The 
openlioh  and  savSh  euel  to  ano'Ser,  and  speaue^  ut  his  former  cometh  quite  openly,  and  sayeth  evil  of  another, 
atter,  so  muchel  so  him  euer  to  muiSe  cumetS,  and  gulche^  and  speweth  out  his  venom,  as  much  as  ever  comes  to  his 
ut  al  somed  )>et  J>e  attri  heorte  sent  up  to  be  tunge.  Ac  i>e  mouth,  and  throweth  out,  all  at  once,  what  the  venomous 
latere  cumeiS  foriS  al  on  o^er  wise,  and  is  wurse  ueond  ben  heart  sends  up  to  their  tongue.  But  the  latter  comes  out 
be  oSer :  auh  under  ureondes  huchel,  weorpetS  adun  bet  quite  in  a  different  way,  and  is  a  worse  fiend  than  the 
heaueiS,  and  fortS  on  uor  te  sihen  ei  he  owiht  sigge  :  and  other,  yet  under  the  cloak  of  a  friend.  He  casteth  down 
make'S  dinpie  chere :  bisaumple'5  longe  abuten  uor  tobeou  his  head,  and  begins  to  sigh  before  he  says  anything, 
be  betere  ileued.  Auh  hwon  bit  alles  cumeS  for*  beonne  and  makes  sad  cheer,  [and]  moralizes  long  about  [the 
is  hit  yeoluh  atter.  point]  to  be  the  better  believed.     But,  when  it  all  comes 

forth,  then  is  it  yellow  venom. 

By  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  centuries  it  is  possibk  to  distmguish  three  great 
varieties  of  English: 

(1)  The  Southern  dialect,  spoken  in  all  the  connties  south  of  the  Thames,  in  Somersetshire,  Gloucestershire, 

and  in  parts  of  Herefordshire  and  Worcestershire. 

(2)  The  Northern  dialect,  spoken  in  Northumberland,  Durham,  and  Yorkshire,  and  in  the  Lowlands 

of  Scotland. 

(3)  The  Midland  dialect  spoken  in  the  whole  of  the  Midland  counties,  in  the  Bast  Anglian  counties,  and 

in  the  counties  west  of  the  Pennine  chain,  i.e.,  in  Cfumberland,  Westmoreland,  Laacashire,  and 

Shropshire. 

The  most  convenient  test  by  which  to  distinguish  these  dialects  from  one  another  is 

the  inflection  of  the  plural  present  indicative:   the  Southern  dialect  employs  -eth ;   the 

Midland  -en;  the  Northern  uses  -es.     The  Northern  dialect  has  its  imperative  plural  ua  -es; 

the  Southern  and  Midland  dialects  m  -eth. 

The  Southern  dialect  was  fond,  as  it  stiU  is,  of  using  v  where  the  other  dialects  used/, 
as  vo  =fa  =  foe,  vinger  =  finger,  &c.  In  the  Old  Kentish  of  the  fourteenth  century  z  was 
used  for  s,  as,  zinge  =  to  sing.  The  Northern  dialect  used  the  guttural  k  in  many  words 
where  the  Southern  preferred  the  palatal  ch,  as : 

N.  rike  =  S.  ric/ie  =  kingdom.  N.  croJce  =  S.  erouche  =  eroaa. 

The  Southern  dialect  often  had  o  and  u,  where  the  Northern  had  a,  and  i: 

N.  hil  =  S.  hul  =  hilL  N.  pit  =S.  put  =  iit.  N.  dm  =  S.  6n  (oon)  =  oaa. 

In  the  Northern  dialect  -at  =  to,  was  used  as  a  sign  of  the  infinitive  mood. 

N.  sat  and  smM  =  S.  schel  and  schuld. 
The  Northern  dialect  contained  many  Scandinavian  forms,  as: 

N.  hethm=S.  hmne  =  hence.  N.  tU       =8.  to        =to. 

jj_  yy.„       _  s.  from  =  from.  N.  slik     =  S.  swich  =  such. 

N.  -by       —  S.  tun      =  town.  N.  werre  =  S.  wyne  =  worse. 

The  Midland  dialect  has  various  forms,  of  which  (1)  the  East  Midland  (spoken  in 
Lincohishire,  Norfolk,  and  Suffolk)  and  (2)  the  West  Midland  (spoken  in  Cumberland, 
Westmoreland,  Lancashire,  Cheshire,  and  Shropshire)  are  most  marked. 

»  Edited  for  Camden  Society  by  Rev.  J.  Morton,  B.D.,  1853,  pp.  86-88. 
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The  East  Midland  dialect  had  one  especial  peculiarity,  viz.,  the  coalescence  of  pronouns 
with  verbs,  and  even  with  pronouns,  as: 

caldes  =  calde  +  es  ^  called  them.  get  =  ge   +  it  ^  she  +  it. 

hes       :=  he       +  es  =  he  +  them.  m,es  =  me  +  es  ^  one  (Fr.  on)  +  them. 

The  West  Midland  had  its  peculiarities,  as  ho  =  she ;  hit  =  its ;  shyn  =  shuln  (plural). 

The  Midland  dialect  was  the  form  of  speech  which  culminated  in  the  present  literary 
English.  As  stated  above  it  had  many  varieties,  but  the  most  important  was  the  East 
Midland.  As  early  as  the  beginning  of  the  thirteenth  century  it  had  thrown  off  most 
of  its  older  inflections,  and  had  begun  to  be  cultivated  as  a  literary  dialect.  In  this 
dialect  Wycliffe,  Gower,  and  Chaucer  wrote,  as  well  as  the  older  and  well-known  authors^ 
Orm  (or  Ormin)  and  Eobert  of  Brunne.  It  was,  however,  Chaucer's  influence  that  raised 
this  dialect  to  the  position  of  a  standard  language.  In  Chaucer's  time  it  was  the 
language  of  the  metropolis,  and  had  probably  found  its  way  south  of  the  Thames  into 
Kent  and  Surrey. 

At  a  later  period  the  Southern  dialect  had  so  far  retreated  before  it  as  to  become 
Western  rather  than  Southern ;  in  fact,  the  latter  designation  was  applied  to  the  language 
which  had  become  the  standard  one. 

George  Puttenham  {Art  of  English  Poetrie),  writing  in  1589,  speaks  of  three  dialects 
— ^the  Northern,  Western,  and  Southern.*  The  Northern  was  that  spoken  north  of  the 
Trent ;  the  Southern  was  that  south  of  the  Trent,  which  was  also  the  language  of  the 
court,  of  the  metropolis,  and  of  the  surrounding  shires ;  the  Western,  as  now,  was  confined 
to  the  counties  of  Gloucestershire,  Somersetshire,  Wiltshire,  &c.-|- 

The  celebrated  Proclamation  of  Henry  III.  (1258)  is  by  many  considered  the  earlie'fet 
specimen  of  composition  in  the  English  tongue.;^ 

To  make  the  distinction  between  the  dialects  more  clear,  the  following  specimens,  all 
representing  the  language  of  the  same  half-century  are  given : — 

1.  Southern  Dialect.— Of  this  the  following  quotation  from  the  Ayenhite  of  Inwyt 
{=The  Remorse  of  Conscience),  by  Dan  Michael  of  Northgate  (Kent),  c.  A.D.  1340,  is  an 
example  :§ 

(Sermon  on  Matthew  sexiv.  43.)  {Translation.) 

Uor  to  sseawy  J>e  lokynge  of  man  wyMrene.    J>ellyohe  For  to  show  the  care  of  man  within.    This  example 

ane  uorbysne  /  oure  Ihord  ihesu  crist  zayK     "  pis  uorzobe  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  saith,  "  Know  this  forsooth :  that 

ywytet".     pet  yef  J>e  uader  of  \>e  house  wyste  huyche  time  if  the  father  of  the  house  knew  at  which  time  the  thief 

h  J)yef  were  comynde:    uorzo>e  he  wolde  waky  /  and  was  coming,  forsooth,  he  would  watch,  and  would  not 

nolde  nagt  Mye  l>et  me  dolue  his  hous."  |  Be  Use  uader  of  suffer  any  one  to  break  into  his  house."    By  this  father  of 

house  me  may  onderstonde  /  J>e  wyl  of  skele.    to  huam  the  house  we  may  understand  the  wiU  of  heaven,  to 

be-longeJ>  moche  mayn6.    pogtes.  and  his  besteriinge.  wyt.  whom  belong   many  attendants,  as   thoughts    and   his 


»  "  Our  maker  (poet)  therefore  at  these  dayes  shall  not  follow  Piers  Plowman,  nor  Gower,  uor  Lydgate,  nor 
yet  Chaucer,  for  their  language  is  now  out  of  use  with  us :  neither  shall  he  take  the  termes  of  Northern-men,  such  as 
they  use  in  dayly  talke,  whether  they  be  noble  men,  or  gentlemen,  or  of  their  best  clarkes,  all  is  a  matter  ;  nor  in  effect 
any  speach  used  beyond  the  river  of  Trent,  though  no  man  can  deny  but  that  theirs  is  the  purer  English  Saxon  at  this 
day,  yet  it  is  not  so  courtly  nor  so  current  as  our  Southerne  English  is,  no  more  is  the  far  Westerne  man's  speach ;  ye 
shall  therefore  take  the  usual  speach  of  the  Court,  and  that  of  London  and  the  shires  lying  about  London  within  Ix 
myles,  and  not  much  above.  I  say  not  this  but  that  in  every  shyre  of  England  there  be  gentlemen  and  others  that 
speake  but  specially  write  as  good  Southerne  as  we  of  Middlesex  or  Surrey  do,  but  not  the  common  people  of  every 
shire,  to  whom  the  gentlemen  and  also  their  learned  clarkes  do  for  the  most  part  condescend,  but  herein  we  are  already 
ruled  by  th'  English  dictionaries  and  other  bookes  written  by  learned  men." 

t  Morris:  Outlines  of  English  Accidence,  ch.  iv.,  p.  47.  %  See  E(vrle!  Philology  of  the  Mnglith  Tongue,  p.  72. 

§  Edited  by  Dr.  Morris  for  Philological  Society,  1866,  pp.  263-4, 
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•nd  dedes  /  ase  wel  wiJ)-oute :  ase  wyj>-inne.  pet  is  to 
zigge  /  huych  maynfi  /  to  moche  slac  /  and  wylles-uol 
ssel  by :  bote  yef  J.e  ilke  uaderes  stefhede  hise  strayny  / 
and  ordayny.  Vor  zo>e  yef  he  hym  a  lyte  of  his  bysyhede 
wyt-drasJ) :  huo  may  zigge  /  hou  pogtes.  ejen.  earen. 
tonge.  and  alle  oJ)er  wyttes  :  becomel>  wylde. 


emotions,  sense  and  deeds,  as  well  without  as  within : 
that  is  to  say,  such  attendants  will  be  too  slow  and  wilful, 
unless  that  father's  firmness  restrain  them  and  keep  them 
In  order.  Forsooth,  if  he  withdraws  a  little  of  his  dili- 
gence, who  may  say  how  thoughts,  eyes,  ears,  and  all  the 
other  senses,  become  wild. 


The  following  extract  is  from  William  de  Shoreham    (Vicar  of   Otford,   Kent,  A.D. 
1313-1327),  De  Baptismo: 


Christendom  his  that  sacrement 
That  men  her  ferst  fongeth; 
Hit  openeth  ous  to  ihe  hevene  blisso 
That  many  men  after  longeth 

Wel  sore; 
For  who  that  entreth  ther, 


He  is  saufEe  evere-more. 

Therfore  ine  wine  me  ne  may, 

Inne  sithere  ne  inne  pereye, 

Ne  ine  thinge  that  nevere  water  nes, 

Thorg  cristninge  man  may  reneye, 

Ne  inne  ale.* 


2.  Northern  Dialect.— The  following  extract  from  the  Early  English  Psalter,  from 
a  MS.  written  about  the  middle  of  the  reign  of  Edward  II.,f  represents  the  speech  of 
Yorkshire  and  Northumberland  durmg  the  latter  half  of  the  thirteenth  century: 


Laverd,  oure  Laverd,  hou  selkouth  is 
Name  Mne  in  alle  land  Hs. 
For  upe-hoven  es  J>i  mykel-hede 
Over  hevens  l)at  ere  brade; 


Of  mouth  of  childer  and  soukand 
Made  jpoa  lof  in  ilka  land. 
For  )>i  faes ;  hat  bou  for-do 
Jje  fai,  i>e  wreker  him  unto. 


From    The    Pricke    of  Conscience   (IL   1412-1446),    by    Richard    Rolle    de    Hampole 
(died  A.D.  1349),  written  c.  1340  (Northumberland  dialect)  :t 


pe  life  of  Ms  world  es  ful  unstable. 
And  ful  variand  and  chaungeable, 
Als  es  sene  in  contrarius  manere, 
By  ]>e  times  and  vedirs  and  sesons  hera 
For  \>e  world  and  worldis  life  togider 
Chaunges  and  turnes  oft  hider  and  |>ide]V ' 
And  in  a  state  duelles  ful  short  while, 
XJnnethes  J)e  space  of  a  myle. 


And  for-bi  f>at  be  worlde  is  swa  unstable 
Alle  l>at  men  sese  J>ar-in  es  chaungeable  ;j 
For  God  ordayns  here,  als  es  his  wille. 
Sere  variaunce  for  certayn  skille. 
Of  ]>e  tyms,  and  wedirs,  and  sesons, 
In  taken  of  i>e  worldes  condicions, 
pat  swa  unstable  er  and  variande, 
pat  ful  short  while  may  in  a  state  stande. 


3.  Midland  Dialects:  (1)  East  MicUand.—ThG  following  is  an  example  of  the  East 
Midland  dialect  in  the  year  1120.  It  is  taken  from  a  forged  Peterborough  Charter, 
inserted  in  the  Peterborough  Chronicles  under  the  year  656 : 

(Translation.) 
Then  the  king  sent  after  the  abbot  that  he  should 
come  to  him  speedily,  and  he  did  so.  Then  said  the 
king  to  the  abbot,  "  Lo,  dear  Sajxulf,  I  have  sent  after 
thee  for  my  soul's  need,  and  I  wiU  tell  thee  well  why 
my  brother  Peada  and  my  dear  friend  Osvri  began  a 
minster  to  the  glory  of  Christ  and  St.  Peter.  But  my 
brother  is  gone  from  this  life,  as  Christ  willed  it.  But 
I  will  pray  to  thee,  my  dear  friend,  that  they  may 
work  diligently  in  the  work,  and  I  will  find  thee  there- 
to gold  and  silver,  land  and  goods,  and  all  that  thereto 
behoves."  Then  went  the  abbot  home,  and  began  to 
work. 


Da  seonde  ce  kyning  aefter  |jone  abbode  bet  he 
ceuestilice  scolde  to  him  cumon,  and  he  swa  dyde.  Da 
cwsed  se  kyning  to  J>an  abbode :  "  La,  leof  Saexulf,  io 
baue  geseond  sefter  J>e  for  mine  saule  burfe,  and  ic  hit 
wile  J>e  wsel  secgon  for  whi  min  bro^or  Peada  and  min 
leoue  freond  Oswi  ongunnen  an  mynstre  Criste  to  loue 
and  Sancte  Petre.  Oc  min  broker  is  faren  of  Hsse  line, 
swa  swa  Crist  wolde.  Oc  ic  wile  \>e  gebidden,  la,  leoue 
freond,  l>at  hli  wirce  oeuostlice  on  Jiere  werce,  and  ic  be 
wile  iinden  hserto  gold  and  siluer,  land  and  ahte,  and  al 
J>et  J>sBrto  behofetS."  Da  feorde  se  abbot  ham,  and 
ongan  to  wircene. 


We  next  give  an  extract  from  the  writer,  who,  says  Mr.  Kington  01iphant,§  more 
dearly  than  any  other  sets  before  us  the  growth  of  the  New  English,  the  great  work  of 


•  Morris:  Specim&ns  of  Early  English,  pp.  121-2. 
f  Edited  for  Surtees  Society,  1845-7. 


X  Edited  by  Dr.  Morris  for  Philological  Society,  1863. 
§  Sowces  of  Standard  Mnglish,  p.  92,  et.  seq. 
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the  twelfth  century.     The  Monk  Ormin  wrote  a  metrical  paraphrase  of  the  Gospels,  with 
comments  of  his  own,  somewhere  about  the  year  1200.  .  .  .  He  is  the  last  of  our  English 
makers  who  can  be  said  to  have  drunk  from  the  undefiled  Teutonic  well.     In  the  course 
of  his  lengthy  poem  (over  20,000  lines)  he  uses  only  four  or  five  French  words,  and  his 
few  Latin  words  are  Church  phrases  known  in  our  land  long  before  the  Norman  Conquest. 
On  the  other  hand,  he  has  scores  of  Scandinavian  words,  the  result  of  the  Norse  settle- 
ment in  our  eastern  shires  three  hundred  years  before  his  day.      His  book  is  the   most 
thoroughly  Danish   poem  ever  written  in  England  that  has  come  down  to  us :  many  of 
the  words  now  in  our  mouths   are  found  for  the  first  time  in   his  pages.      He  probably 
lived  some  few  miles  north  of  Nottingham.     In  his  poem  we  see  clearly  the  transition 
to  the  Middle  English  of  Chaucer,  Gower,  Wycliffe,  &c.     He  uses  the  new  soft  ch,  and 
writes  sh  for  the  older  sc.     He  softens  g  into  y,  as  in  e'^he  —  eage  =  eye ;  '^ung  =  geong  = 
young;  he  uses  that  as  a  demonstrative,  and  not  as  a  neuter  article;  he  does  not  inflect 
the  article,  in  this  respect  being  far  ahead  of  the  Kentish  writer  of  1340.     Ormin  was  the 
first  English  writer  to  put  what  before  a  substantive  without  regard  to  gender :  as,  "  What 
man  ?      What   woman  ? "      He  uses    aren  for  are,  as  well  as   beon  and  sinndenn.      Hi 
wceron  with  him  sometimes  becomes  >e55  wcei'e,  as  in  the  Southern   HomUies ;  while  ]>u 
woere  is  turned  into  ]>u  wass,  and  ic  sceall  becomes  /  shall.     Bed  is  cut  down  to  be,  and 
beon  to  ben.     Ormin  was  an  orthoepist  of  Nature's   own  making,  and  in  his  system   of 
spelling  we  have  the  first  known  attempt  at  orthoepical  reform  in  the  history  of  our 
tongue.      The    principal    peculiarities    of   his   orthography   consist  in    a   doubling   of    the 
consonant  whenever  it    follows    a  vowel  having  any    sound    except  that  which    is  now 
indicated  by  the  annexation   of  a  final  e  to  the  single  consonant.     Thus,  pane  would  be 
written  pan  by  Orm,  but  pan,  pann ;  rnean,  men,  but  men,  Tnenn ;  pine,  pin,   but  pin, 
pinn ;  tune,  tun,  but  tun,  tunn.    The  versification  departs  from  the  Anglo-Saxon  standard, 
in  wanting  alliteration  and  in  possessing  a  regular  metrical  flow ;  and  from  the  Norman- 
French  in  wanting  rhyme. 

{Translation^ 
And  after  that  then  he  was  dead 

In  ail  his  great  sin. 
But  there  was  great  haughtiness 

and  pride  shown, 
about  that  stinking  body 

when  it  was  brought  to  earth  [the  gTaTe]{ 
For  all  the  bier  was  overlaid 

with  beaten  gold  and  silver, 
and  it  was  all  everywhere  set 

with  precious  stones, 
and  all  the  apparel  that  there  waS 

found  upon  the  bier, 
aU  was  of  the  best  cloth 

that  any  man  may  own. 


And  afEterr  )>att  ta  wass  he  dod 

In  all  hiss  miccle  sinne. 
Ace  J>Eer  wass  mikell  ofergarit 

And  modignesse  shaewedd 
Abutenn  J)att  stinnkennde  lie 

paer  itt  wass  brohht  till  eorJ)OJ' 
forr  aU  J>e  bsere  wass  bileggd 

wiW>  bsetenn  gold  and  sillferr, 
and  all  itt  wass  esjwhaer  bisett 

wiJ>J>  deorewurrtie  staness, 
and  all  )>att  wsede  )>att  tav  viaaa  , 

uppon  ]>e  bsere  fundenn, 
aH  wass  itt  ofE  J>e  bettste  pall 

J>at  anig  mann  magg  aghenn. 


From  an  anonymous  poem.  The  Story  cf  Genma  &  Exodus  (c.  1250),  II.  2095-2110: 


Do  drempte  pharaon  king  a  drem, 
iShat  he  stod  bi  tSe  flodes  strem, 
And  'Seden  ['Ke'Sen]  ut-comen  .viL  nee^ 
Euerilc  wel  swi^e  fet  and  gret, 
And  .vii.  lene  after  tSo, 
iSe  deden  ^e  .vii.  fette  wo, 
fe  lene  hauen  'Se  fette  freten; 
tSis  drem  ne  mai  %  king  for-geteiL 


And  olSer  drem  cam  him  bi-foren, 
•vii.  eares  wexen  fette  of  coren. 
On  an  busk  ranc  and  wel  tidi. 
And  .vii.  lene  rigt  ?Sor-bi, 
welkede,  and  smale,  and  drugte  numea, 
ISe  ranc  he  hauen  Bo  ouer-cumen, 
To-samen  it  smiten  and,  on  a  stund, 
■fie  fette  'Srist  hem  to  'So  grund. 
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In  the  Handlyng  Synne*  a  translation,  by  Robert  Manning,  otherwise  known  as 
Robert  of  Brunne  (i.e.,  Bourne,  a  village  a  few  miles  from  Rutland),  from  a  French  poem, 
the  Manuel  des  P6ch4s,  written  by  William  of  Waddington  about  thirty  years  before,  we 
see  foreshadowed  more  clearly  than  in  any  other  work  the  course  which  English  Literature 
was  destined  to  take.  The  English  poem  differs  from  all  its  predecessors  in  its  vocabu- 
lary, for  it  contains  but  a  scanty  proportion  of  those  Teutonic  words  which  were  soon  to 
tall  out  of  use,  and  a  most  copious  proportion  of  French  words.  It  was  begun  about 
1303.  "The  Handlyng  Synne  shows  how  the  different  tides  of  speech,  flowing  from 
Southern,  Western,  and  Northern  shires  alike,  met  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Rutland,  and 
aU  helped  to  shape  the  New  English."  f 

Se  now  what  seynt  Poule  seys  As  any  man  or  aungel  haj>  song, 

Yn  a  pystyl,  ]>e  same  weys,—  And  y  lyve  nat  wi)>  charyte 

"  poghe  y  speke  as  weyl  wij;  tung  No  byhg  avayle};  hyt  to  me. 

From  The  Voyage  and  Travaile  of  8vr  John  Maundeville,  c.  1356  :| 

CHAPTER  XXVI.  toward  the  high  Ynde,  and  toward  Bacharye,  men  passen 

OJ  the  Cmtrees  and  Ties  that  ben  ieSonde  the  land  of  Cathay:  "^^  ^  l^yngdom,  that  men  clepen  Caldilhe ;  that  is  a  fuUe 

amd  of  the  Frutes  there ;    and  of   xxii  Kynges  enclosed  ^^^  """^  ^^' 

mthin  the  Mountaynes.  ^"'^  ^^^"'^  groweth  a  maner  of   fruyt,  as   though   it 

weren  Gowrdes ;  and  whan  thei  ben  rype,  men  kutten 

Now  schalle  I  seye  gou  sewyngly  of  contrees  and  yles,  hem   a-to,  and   men  fynden  with-inne  a  lytylle  best,  in 

that  ben   bejonde   the  contrees  that  I  have  spoken  of.  flesch,  in  bon   and   blode,   as   thogh   it  were  a  lytille 

Wherfore  I  seye  gou,  in  passynge  be  the  lond  of  Cathaye,  lomb,  with-outen  woUe. 

2.   West  Midland  Dialect.      From  Early  English  Alliterative  Poems,  circ.  a.d.  1360,* 

The  Deluge,  11.  309-358: 

Make  to  J>e  a  mancioun  and  J>at  is  my  wylle.  And  alle  be  endentur  dryuen  daube  wiiA-outen. 

A  cofer  closed  of  tres,  clanlych  planed ;  And  J>t«!  of  len)je  ad  of  large  bat  come  ]>ou  make, 

Wyrk  wonez  >erinne  for  wylde  and  for  tame,  pre  hundred  of  cupydez  J>ou  holde  to  J>e  lenbe, 

And  benne  cleme  hit  with  clay  comly  witA-i»ne,  Of  fyfty  fayre  ouer-bwert  forme  the  brede. 

In  the  following  extract  from  an  anon3niious  poem,  known  as  The  Romance  of  William, 
and  the  Werwolf  (IL  3-11),  we  have  an  example  of  the  dialect  of  Shropshire,  circ.  1360: 

Hit  bifel  in  bat  forest  bere  fast  by-side,  pis  cowherd  comes  on  a  time  to  kepen  is  bestes, 

pere  woned  a  wel  old  cherl  bat  was  a  conherde,  Fast  by-side  be  borwg  bere  be  barn  was  inne. 

pat  fele  winteres  in  bat  forest  fayre  had  kepnd  pe  herd  had  wib  him  an  hound  his  hert  to  lijt, 

Mennes  ken  of  be  cuntr6  as  a  comeu  herde,  For   to  bayte   on  his  bestes    waune    bai  to  brode 
And  bus  it  bi-tide  bat  time,  as  tellen  oure  bokes.  «ent. 

We  have  now  reached  the  point  of  time  when  the  English  Language,  as  we  have  it 
now,  began  to  assume  a  fixed  form.  The  three  great  writers,  William  Langland,  the  author 
of  The  Vision  of  Piers  Plowman  probably,  Wycliffe,  the  reformer  and  translator  of  the  Bible, 
and  Chaucer,  together  developed  that  particular  dialect  (Midland)  which  ultimately  became 
the  literary  form  of  the  language.  The  interest  and  importance  of  the  Vision  of  Piers 
Plowma/n  depend  not  only  on  the  excellence  of  its  literary  execution,  and  the  insight  which 
it  gives  us  into  the  inner  life  of  our  ancestors,  but  also  on  the  fact  that  it  is  the  first 
composition  in  which  the  English  spirit  and  genius  are  distinctly  perceptible.  Though 
jmtten  in  a  dialect,  it  heralded  the  speedy  advent  of  the  time  when,  under  the  lead  of 

•  Edited  for  Eoxburghe  Club  by  F.  J.  Furnivall.        f  Kington  Oliphcmt:  Sources  of  Standard  English,  p.  182. 
X  Edited  by  J.  O.  Halliwell,  London,  1839,  from  edition  of  1825,  pp.  263-4.    Beprinted  by  Oassell  &  Oompany 
^Aaked),  London-  1883  (pp.  166-6). 

'^  "^Si-Vol.  IV. 
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Chaucer  and  Gower,  the  literary  speech  assumed  a  definite  form  and  character.  Tho 
Vision  has  come  down  to  us  in  three  texts,  written  respectively  in  1362,  1377,  and  1393.* 
The  numerous  MSS.  of  the  work  in  existence  show  how  widely  it  was  circulated,  f  In 
one  point  it  possesses  for  us  a  peculiar  interest,  viz.,  that  it  is  written  according  to  the 
old  alliterative  system  of  versification,  being  the  last  important  composition  written  in 
that  style.  The  author,  whoever  he  was,  was  evidently  connected  with  the  clerical  pro- 
fession, as  is  indicated  by  the  acquaintance  with  ecclesiastical  literature  displayed  in  the 
poem.  He  had  an  accurate  knowledge  of  the  Latin  Scriptures,  the  Treatises  of  the  Fathers, 
and  the  works  of  commentators  and  expositors.  :j:  His  diction  is  more  archaic  than  that  of 
Chaucer,  but  the  syntax,  structure,  and  vocabulary  present  a  marked  resemblance.  The 
following  are  the  principal  points  in  Langland's  grammar: 

I.  Nouns. — The  nominative  plural  generally  ends  in  -es,  sometimes  in  -«,  and  occasionally  in  -5;  -is 
also  occurs,  as  in  wittis,  and  very  rarely  -us,  as  in  folus.  Some  few  plurals  end  in  -en,  as  chylderen.  A 
few  nouns,  such  as  folJc,  which  were  originally  neuter,  are  unchanged  in  the  plural.  Some  plurals  are 
formed  by  vowel  change,  as  gees,  men,  fete  (or  feet).  The  genitive  singular  ends  in  -es,  sometimes  corrupted 
into  -is,  as  cattes,  cattis.  The  genitive  plural  ends  m  -en  or  -ene,  as  clerken.  The  dative  singular  commonly 
ends  in  -e,  as  to  bedde. 

II.  Adjectives. — The  distinction  between  definite  and  indefinite  adjectives  is  difficult,  owing  to  the 
irregularity  of  the  alliterative  rhythm,  and  the  additions  and  corruptions  of  scribes  and  copyists.  Plural 
adjectives  should,  and  generally  do,  end  in  -e,  as  alle.  Very  rarely  plural  adjectives  of  French  origin  end 
in  -es.  The  comparative  of  heigh  is  herre ;  superlative,  hexte.  Adjectives  and  adverbs  ending  in  -ly,  some- 
times form  their  comparatives  and  superlatives  in  loher,  lokest,  as  light,  lightloker,  lightlokest. 

III.  Pronouns  are  the  same  as  in  Chaucer,  but  besides  sche,  the  older  form  heo  is  used,  and  besides 
J>ei,  the  older  form  h  (hy).  There  are  also  traces  of  dialectic  confusion  and  admixture  in  the  use  of  the 
pronouns;    their  is  denoted  by  here,  her,  or  hir ;   them  by  hem,  &c. 

IV.  Verbs. — The  indicative  plural  ends  both  in  -en  and  -eth,  as  geten,  cormeth.     Thus,  in  Pasiua,  iiL 

IL  80-81,  we  find: 

For  l>ese  aren  men  on  \>is  molde  :   \ia.t  moste  harme  mercheth 
To  (le  pore  peple :  that  parcel-mele  Hggen. 

He  sometimes  uses  a  singular  verb  with  a  plural  noun,  especially  the  verb  is  or  was,  as: 
BoJ>e  lyf  and  lyme  is  lost  from  my  speche.     Passus,  v.  99. 

The  abbreviated  forms  sit  (^sitteth),  rif  (^rideth),  halt  (=holdeth),  and  the  like,  occur  in  Langland,  as  in 
Chaucer.§  The  anomalous  verbs  and  negative  verbs  (such  as  »ia?n.^am  not,  JieHe^will  not),  adverbs,  &e., 
are  much  the  same  as  in  Chaucer.  The  past  tense  of  weak  verbs  which  should  end  in  -ede,  ends,  commonly, 
in  -ed  (Hily,  both  in  the  singular  and  plural,  as  pley-ed,  but  sometimes  the  full  plural  form  -eden  occurs.  In 
weak  verbs,  which  should  form  their  past  tenses  in  -de  or  -te,  the  final  e  is  often  dropped.  Thus,  went  for 
wente.  In  strong  verbs,  which  should  terminate  (in  the  first  and  third  persons  singular  of  the  past  tense) 
in  a  consonant,  we  often  find  an  e  added;  thus,  I  shape  for  I  shop.  The  plural  generally  has  the  correct 
form,  -en,  as  chosen.  In  the  infinitive  mood  some  verbs  are  found  with  the  ending  -ie  or  -ye,  and  final  e  is 
sometimes  dropped.  The  present  participle  ends  in  -yng,  as  worchyng,  but  the  ending  -inde  occurs  occasionally; 
the  prefix  y-  is  often  found  before  past  participles,  sometimes  even  before  past  tenses. 

The  next  writer  who  exercised  an  important  and  decided  influence  in  developing  the 
particular  dialect  which  has  become  the  literary  form  of  the  English  Language  is 
Wyclif,  or  Wycliffe.  John  WyclifEe  was  bom  at  the  village  of  Hipswell,  near  Richmond, 
Yorkshire,  about  1324,  and  died  at  the  vicarage  of  Lutterworth,  Leicestershire,  in  1384. 
Besides  the  version  of  the  Scriptures  in  his  native  tongue,  Wyclifie  was  the  author  of  a 

•  Edited  for  English  Text  Society,  by  Kev.  Prof.  Skeat,  in  1867,  1869,  and  1873. 
f  See  Professor  Skeat's  Introductions. 

X  See  the  list  of  authors  and  works  from  which  he  quotes  printed  in  Prof.  Skeat's  Notes  to  Texts  A,  B,  and 
O  ^  La/tiglamW s  Vision  of  Piers  Plommam,  p.  512. 

§  See  further  in  Prof.  Skeat's  Introd.  to  the  Vision  of  Piers  Plormnan,  Clarendon  Press  Series  (1874),  pp.  zli-xliiL 
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large  number  of  religious  treatises  written  in  English.  His  great  work,  the  translation  of 
the  Bible,  is  supposed  to  have  been  completed  about  1380.  It  was  made  from  the  Latin 
Vulgate.  How  much  of  the  translation  was  the  work  of  Wycliffe  himself  is  rather 
doubtful ;  it  is  generally  believed  that  a  large  portion  of  the  older  text  (1380)  is  the  work 
of  Hereford,  an  English  ecclesiastic,  while  the  remainder  of  the  Old  Testament  and  the 
whole  of  the  New  Testament  are  undoubtedly  by  Wycliffe  himself  A  revised  edition  by 
Purvey  was  completed  about  1390.  Chaucer  was  probably  indebted  to  Wycliffe  for  much 
of  the  wealth  and  beauty  of  his  diction  and  orthography.  The  numerous  MSS.  of  Wycliffe's 
translation  of  the  Bible  prove  how  widely  it  was  circulated  and  how  popular  it  became:* 
The  most  important  result  of  Wycliffe's  translation  was  the  formation  of  an  English 
religious  dialect,  which,  without  any  essential  modifications,  has  remained  the  language  of 
devotion  and  of  Scriptural  translation  to  this  day.  It  enriched  the  English  Language 
by  the  introduction  of  a  large  number  of  words  derived  either  directly  from  the  Latin, 
or  indirectly  from  the  Latin  through  the  Norman-French.  By  their  excellence  and 
extensive  circulation  the  works  of  Wycliffe  contributed  greatly  to  the  importance  of  the 
East  Midland  dialect,  and  thus  tended  directly  to  secure  for  that  speech  pre-eminence  as 
the  standard  form  of  the  language.  In  various  peculiarities  of  speech  he  differs  from 
Chaucer  and  Maundeville,  and  in  these  we  have  followed  him.  The  greatest  is  the  Dano- 
Anglian  custom  of  clipping  the  prefix  to  the  past  participle,  as  founden,  instead  of 
y-founden.  He  sometimes,  although  most  seldom,  clips  the  ending  of  the  plural  of  the 
imperative,  as  in  Herod's  request  to  the  wise  men: 

Whan  yee  hav  foimden,  telle  ayein  to  me. 

He  still  uses  the  old  sum  man  for  quidam,  but  this  was  soon  to  drop,  and  to  be  replaced 
by  a  certain  man.  He  corrupts  Ormin's  >%  wass  into  thou  wast.  A  remnant  of  the 
older  speech  lingers  in  his  nyle  ye  drede  (=  fear  not).  In  many  points  we  have  pre- 
ferred Tyndale  to  Wycliffe,  as  in  "He  hath  endurid  [hardened]  the  herte;"  "Father, 
clarijle  thi  name;"  "I  am  sent  to  evangelise  to  thee  thes  thingis,"  &c.  On  the  oth« 
hand,  we  have  preferred  Wycliffe  to  Tyndale  in  sundry  passages,  as: 


Wycliffe. 
Sone  of  perdicioun. 
It  is  good  us  to  be  here. 
Entre  thou  in  to  the  joye  of  thi  lord. 


Tyndale. 
That  lost  chylde. 
Here  is  good  beinge  for  us. 
Go  in  into  thy  master's  joye,  &0. 


Few  of  the  words  used  in  the  WycliflSte  version  have  become  obsolete  within  the 
last  five  hundred  years.  Hereford,  in  his  portion  of  the  work,  strove  hard  to  uphold  the 
Southern  dialect     The  following  is  from  his  version  of  Psalm  ciiL : 

7.  Knowen  he  made  his  weies  to  Moises ;  and  to  the  sones  of  Israel  his  willia. 

8.  Reewere  and  merciful  the  Lord,  long  abidende  and  myche  merciful. 

9.  Into  euermore  he  shal  not  wrathen,  ne  into  withoute  ende  he  shal  threte. 

10.  Aftir  cure  synnes  he  dide  not  to  vs,  ne  aftir  ours  wiokidnessis  he  jelde  to  us. 

11.  For  after  the  heijte  of  heuene  fro  erthe,  he  strengthide  his  mercy  vpon  men  dredende  Mia. 

The  other  two  translators,  on  the  other  hand,  leant  to  the  new  standard,  the  EasI 
Midland  dialect.  They  wrote  daunseresse,  &c.,  where  Hereford  wrote  daunster,  &c.  They 
also  used  -ing  as  the  ending  of  the  present  participle,  where  Hereford  wrote  the  old  -ende.^ 

*  Wycliffe's  translations,  two  versions,  were  edited  by  Rev.  J.  Forshall  and  Sir  P.  Madden  in  1850, 

♦  Condensed  from  Kington  Olipha/nt :  Scmrcea  of  Sta/nda/rd  English,  pp.  265-9. 
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From  Wycliffe's  earlier  version  (c.  1380),  The  Gospel  of  Mark: 

CAP.  II.  foure.    And  whanne  t>ei  miste  nat  offire  hym  to  hym  for 

AndeftheentrideintoCaphamaum.aftereiste  dayes.  J>e  cumpanye  of  peple,  t>ei  maden  J>e  roof  nakid,  wher  be 

And  it  is  herd,  )>at  he  was  in  an  hous,  and  many  camen  was ;   and  makynge  opyn,  i>ei  senten  doun  ]>e  bedd,  in 

togidre,  so  bat  It  tok  nat,  neber  at  the  gate.    And  he  whiche  the  sike  man  in  palasie  lay.      Solely  whanne 

Bpac  to  hem  a  word.    And  bere  camen  to  hym  men  bryng-  Jhesus  say  be  feib  of  hem,  he  seib  unto  be  sike  man  in 

ynge   a  man   sike  in  palesie,  be   whiche    was  horun  of  palasie,  Sone,  M  synnes  ben  forgouen  to  bee. 

John  de  Trevisa,  from  whose  translation  of  Higden's  Polychronicon  (completed  about 
1387)  the  following  extract  is  taken,  was  a  native  of  Cornwall,  but  resided  chiefly  in  Gloucester- 
shire, being  vicar  of  Berkeley  and  chaplain  to  Thomas,  Lord  Berkeley. 

Yn  Brytayn  bub  meny  wondres,  nobeles  foure  bub  most  yknowe  nober  parceyvet  houg,   and  wharf  ore  a  bub  so 

wonderfol.     pe  furste  ys  at  Pectoun  bar  bloweb  so  strong  arered  and  so  wonderlych  yhonged.      ce  bridde  ys  at 

a  wynd  out  of  be  chenes  of  be  eorbe  bat  hyt  casteb  up  age  Sherdhol  bar  ys  gret  holwenes  undur  eorbe  ;  ofte  meny 

clobes  bat  me  casteb  yn.    pe  secunde  ys  at  Stonhenge,  men  habbeb  ybe  berynne  and  ywalked  about  wibynne  and 

bysydes  Salesbury,  bar  grete  stones  and  wondur  huge  bub  yseye  ryvers  and  streemes,  bote  nowhai  conneb  hy  fynde 

arered  an  hyj,  as  it  were  gates,  so  bat  bar  semeb  gates  non  ende.     pe  feurbe  ys  bat  reyn  ys  yseye  arered  up  of  be 

yset  apon  opere  gates  ;    nobeles   hyt   ys  nogt  clerlych  '  huUes,  and  anon  yspronge  about  in  be  feeldes. 

We  have  now  arrived  at  the  most  important  point  in  the  history  of  the  English 
Language.  The  commencement  of  literary  English  dates  from  the  latter  half  of  the 
fourteenth  century,  and  from  the  writings  of  Chaucer  and  his  contemporary,  Gower.  The 
language  and  hterature  which  we  have  hitherto  been  considering  are  dialectic  in  character, 
as  there  was  thus  far  no  generally  recognized  standard  of  speech,  and  consequently  no 
national  hterature.  Having  reached  this  important  point,  the  rise  of  the  Queen's  English, 
it  may  be  well,  before  proceeding  further,  to  notice  minutely  the  precise  condition  of  the 
language  used  by  Chaucer. 

Bom  in  London  (c.  1340),  Chaucer  wrote  in  the  East  Midland  dialect  This  dialect, 
formed  by  the  blending  of  Anglian  and  Danish  terms  and  constructions,  had  gradually 
extended  farther  and  farther  southward,  until  it  eventually  supplanted  the  original  Southern 
speech.  Its  complete  ascendency  was  not,  however,  established  till  long  after  the  time  of 
Chaucer.  His  English,  like  that  of  the  present  day,  is  an  uninflected  or  analytic  language, 
differing  in  this  respect  from  the  language  of  his  predecessors,  and  still  more  from  that 
oldest  form  of  English,  known  as  Anglo-Saxon,  which  was  originally  inflected  or  synthetic, 
that  is  to  say,  it  expressed  grammatical  relation  by  changes  in  the  forms  of  words,  instead 
of  employing,  auxiliary  words.  The  additions  to  the  vocabulary  of  the  English  Language 
from  the  Norman-French  formed  no  inconsiderable  element  in  the  written  language  when 
Chaucer  wrote.  He  has  been  accused  of  corrupting  the  English  Language  by  an  un- 
necessarily large  admixture  of  Norman-French  terms,  but  in  reality  he,  with  few  exceptions, 
employed  only  such  terms  as  were  in  use  in  the  spoken  language,  giving  them  the  stamp 
of  his  authority  and  thus  making  them  current  coin  of  the  literary  realm.  Of  the 
French  words  found  in  his  writings,  few  more  than  one  hundred  have  become  obsolete. 

With  the  Canterbury  Tales  begins  the  modem  period  of  English  Literature.  We 
have  seen  how  Chaucer  found  the  language,  the  following  outline  of  his  grammatical 
forms  will  show  how  he  used  it,  and  how  he  left  it:* 

I.  Nouns. — 1.  The  nominative  plural,  for  the  most  part,  terminated  in  .e« — 
And  with  his  stremcs  dryeth  in  the  grev'es 
The  silver  drapes  hongyng  on  the  leev'es.        Knight's  Tale,  637,  638. 

•  Mainly  condensed  from  Dr.  Morris's  Introdvction  to  Chaucer's  Prologue,  Knight's  Tale,  Jj;c.  (CSarendon  Press,  1876X 
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In  the  oldest  English  there  were  several  plural  endings,  -as,  -an,  .n,  -a,  -o.  After  the  Norman  Con- 
quest these  were  reduced  (1)  to  -es,  -era,  -e;  (2)  to  -es,  -en;  and  finally  the  suffix  -es  or  -s  became  the 
ordinary  plural  ending. 

Thus  -as  was  originally  only  the  plural  sign  of  one  declension  of  masculine  nouns,  as,  fise,  fish,  pi.  fiscas.* 

-s  is  added  (1)  to  nouns  terminating  in  a  liquid  or  dental,  as  palmers, pilgrims,  naoiouns,  Sk.;  (2)  to 
short  words  of  one  syllable. 

Some  few  nouns  (originally  forming  the  plural  in  -an)  have  -en,  -n,  as  asschen  {=  a.8hes),  assen  (=  asses), 
eyen,  yen  (=  eyes),  fleen  {—  fleas),  &c. 

Brethren,  daughtren,  sistren  (or  sustren),  children,  fon,  foen  (=foe8)  also  occur. 

Deer,  folk,  good,  hors,  treet,  scheep,  swm,  thing,  yer,  yeer,  are  unchanged  in  the  plural. 

2.  The  genitive  case  singular  ends  in  -es,  as : 

Ful  worthi  was  he  in  his  lord'es  werre.        Prol.,  47. 

3.  The  dative  case  singular  occasionally  occurs  and  terminates  in  -e,  as  bedde,  holt'e,  &c. 

4.  The  genitive  plural  is  much  the  same  as  in  Modern  English :  as,  foxes  tales,  menn'es  wittes,  &c. 
In  Chaucer's  time,  and  even  later,  we  find  (1)  an  inflectional  -e  to  mark   the  plural  number;   (2)  an 

inflexional  e  for  the  definite  adjective — that  is,  when  preceded  by  a  demonstrative  pronoun  or  a  possessive 

pronoun,  as : 

Whan  Zephirus  eek  with  his  sweet'e  breethe 

Enspired  hath  in  every  holte  and  heethe 
The  tendre  croppes,  and  the  yonge  sonne 
Hath  in  the  Ram  his  half'e  cours  ironne.     Prol.,  5-9. 

II.  Adjectives. — As  in  Modem  German  adjectives  have  two  forms — definite  and  indefinite.  The  definite 
form  preceded  by  the  definite  article,  a  demonstrative  adjective,  or  a  possessive  pronoun,  terminates  in  -e 
in  all  cases  of  the  singular,  as  "  The  yonge  sonne,"  "  his  half'e  cours,"  &c.  "Words  of  more  than  one  syllable 
nearly  always  omit  the  final  -e.  The  vocative  case  of  the  adjective  takes  this  -e ;  as  "  Leeve  mother,"  and 
"  stronge  God,"  &c.  The  comparative  degree  is  formed  by  adding  -er  {-re)  to  the  positive  ;  and  the  superlative 
degree  terminates  in  -este  {-est):  nest  (or  next),  and  hext  (=  highest)  are  abbreviated  forms.  The  plural 
of  adjectives  is  denoted  by  a  final  -e,  as : 

And  STnal'e  fowles  maken  melodie.        Prol,  9. 

Chaucer  has  instances  of  the  Norman-French  plural  -s  in  such  phrases  as  eosins  germains,  places  de- 
litables. 

In  Middle  English  the  adjective  of  Romance  origin  frequently  took  a  plural  termination  (-es,  -s)  when 
placed  after  its  substantive. 

III.  The  old  plural  of  the  definite  article  tho  (A.S.  tha)  is  stLU  used,  but  the  uninflected  the  is  more 
common.     Chaucer  never  uses  that,  except  as  a  demonstrative  adjective,   as  in  the   present   stage  of  tb* 

language.     The  pronouns  are  : 

Sing.  Plur.                             Sing.                                 Plur. 

NOM.  /,  ich,  it  We.  Thau,  thaw.                             Ye. 

Gen.  Min  {myn)  mi  (my).  Our,  oure.  Thin  {thyn),  thi  (thy).           Your,  yourt, 

Dai.  &  Aoo.  Me.  Us.  The,  thee.                               Yaw,  you. 

Sing.  PI- 

NOM.  ffe.                She.  Bit,  it.  Thei,  they 

Gen.  His.              Hire,  Mr.  His.  Here  (here,  hir), 

DAT.  &  Aco.  Him.             Hir,  hire,  here.  Hit,  it.  Hem. 

rV.  Verbs.— 1.  The  indicative  mood  is  thus  inflected— 


Present. 
I  love.  We     •\ 

Thou  lov-est.  Ye      >  lov-en,  lov-i 

He  lov-eth.  They  ) 


Past. 
I  lov-ede  We    ") 

Thou  lov-edest.       Ye     >  lov-eden,  lov-ede. 
He  lov-ede.  They  J 


2.  The  infinitive  mood  ends  in  -en  or  -e,  spehen,  speke.  The  -n  was  dropped  at  an  early  period,  in 
the  Southern  English  dialect  of  the  fourteenth  century,  and  -e  is  preferred  to  -en. 

V.  Participles. 1.  The  present  participle  usually  ends  in  -yng.     The  A.S.  sufiix  -ende  is  used  by  Grower ; 

but  in  the  Southern  dialect  of  Early  English  we  find  -inde  (Northern  -ande,  -and,  East  Midland  -end,  -and), 
which  has  evidently  given  rise  to  -inge,  of  which  -yng  is  a  shorter  form. 

•  When  -as  became  -es,  it  still  remained,  for  the  most  part,  a  distinct  syllable,  as  in  the  above  passage 
from  Chaucer.    Traces  of  this  form  we  have  in  Elizabethan  writers: 

Then  looking  upward  to  the  heaven's  beams. 

With  nightes  stars  thick  powder'd  everywhere.        SachvUle:  Induction. 
To  show  his  teeth  as  white  as  whales  bone.        Shakesp.  .  Love's  Lahom's  Lost,  v.  3, 
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2.  The  past  participle  of  weak  verbs  terminates  in  -ed,  -d,  and  occasionally  in  -et,  -t ;  thdse  of  strong 
verbs  in  -en,  -e.  The  prefix  y-  or  i-  (A.-S.  ge-)  occurs  frequently  before  the  past  participle,  as  ironne 
(=run),  ifalle  {=  fallen). 

Under  the  guiding  influence  of  Chaucer  the  language  of  England  at  once  advanced 
to  that  preeminence  which  it  maintains  among  the  languages  of  Europe.  Its  vocabulary, 
hitherto  unregulated  and  fluctuating,  was  now  reduced  to  order;  one  form  of  speech  con- 
stituted the  standard  of  literary  composition,  and  the  age  of  English  literature  had  fairly 
begun.  Chaucer,  in  his  poems,  entirely  discarded  alliteration,  the  chief  metrical  characteristic 
of  the  Anglo-Saxon  and  English  poems  written  before  his  time,  and  adopted  rime,*  and 
by  his  influence  riming  verse  was  firmly  established  as  an  essential  element  in  our 
poetry.  In  the  North  and  West  of  England  alliteration  was  employed  as  late  as  the 
end  of  the  fifteenth  century.  The  Canterbury  Tales  are,  for  the  most  part,  written  in 
heroic  couplets,  or  lines  containing  five  accents.  In  this  metre  we  have  ten  syllables,  but 
we  often  find  eleven,  and  occasionally  nine.  Final  -es  is  a  distinct  syllable  in  the  genitive 
singular  and  the  plurals  of  nouns,  and  also  in  adverbs. 

The  -ed  of  past  participles  is  generally  sounded. 

In  the  past  tense  of  weak  verbs  ending  in  -de  or  -te,  the  final  e  is  sounded. 

Final  e  is  generally  sounded,  except  in  the  personal  pronouns,  in  many  words  of  more  than  ono 
syllable,  and  in  words  of  Romance  origin. 

The  pronunciation  of  Anglo-Saxon  probably  resembled  that  of  Latin,  placing  the 
stress  of  the  voice  (or  accent)  upon  the  root,  and  not  upon  the  inflected  syllables. 

"The  vocabulary  of  the  French  language  is  derived,  to  a  great  extent,  from  Latin  words  deprived 
of  their  terminal  inflections.  The  French  adjectives  mortal  and  fatal  are  formed  from  the  Latin  mortalis 
and  fatalis,  by  dropping  the  inflected  syllable ;  the  French  nouns  nation  and  condition,  from  the  Latin 
[accusatives  nationem,  conditionem]  by  rejecting  the  em  final.  In  most  cases  the  last  syllable  retained  in 
the  French  derivatives  was  prosodically  long  in  the  Latin  original;  and  either  because  it  was  also  accented 
or  because  the  slight  accent  which  is  perceivable  in  the  French  articulation  represents  temporal  length, 
the  stress  of  the  voice  was  laid  on  the  final  syllable  of  all  these  words.  When  we  borrowed  such  words 
from  the  French,  we  took  them  with  their  native  accentuation ;  and  as  accent  is  much  stronger  in  English 
than  in  French,  the  final  syllable  was  doubtless  more  forcibly  enunciated  in  the  former  than  in  the  latter 
language."  f 

The  French  accentuation  even  affected  pure  English  words.  Thus  we  find  wisWche 
for  wi'sliche,  hegynnyng',  endyng',  &c.,  and  Chaucer  rhymes  gladnes'se  with  distres'se.  As 
pronounced  in  Chaucer's  time,  the  letters  had  probably  the  following  values:  a  =  ah,  as  in 
father ;  c  =  k  before  a,  o,  u,  or  any  consonant,  and  =  s  before  e,  i,  or  y ;  e  (long)  as  e  in  there  ; 
e  (short)  as  in  German  gute ;  g,  hard  in  all  non-French  words,  and  =  j  before  e  or  i  in  words 
of  French  origin ;  i  (long)  —  the  lengthened  sound  of  -i  in  stUl ;  i  (short),  as  in  pin ;  s 
was  never =sA  or  zh  as  at  present ;  sch  =  sh  in  shall ;  u  (long)  had  the  sound  of  French 
»;  u  (short)  German  it;  y  (vowel)  had  the  same  sound  as  i;   y  (consonant)  as  at  present. 

From  Chaucer's  Pardoner's  Tale  (written  c.  1390) : 

Kow  for  the  love  of  Crist  tat  for  us  dyde.  And  as  J)ey  sat[te],  J>ay  herd  a  belle  clinke 

Iievith  goure  othis,  bojie  gret  and  smale.  Biforn  a,  corps,  was  caried  to  J>e  grave; 

But,  sires,  now  wol  I  telle  forb  my  tale.  That  oon  of  hem  gan  calle  unto  his  knave. 

These  riottoures  J)re,  of  which  I  gou  telle,  "  Go  bet,"  quo)>  he,  "  and  axe  redily, 

Longe  erst  J;au  prime  rong  of  eny  belle,  What  corps  is  bat,  [bat]  passes  her  forbby; 

Were  set  hem  in  a  tavern  for  to  drynke ;  And  loke  bou  report  his  name  wel." 


•  There  are  a  few  lines  on  the  death  of  William  the  Conqueror   in  the  A.8.  Chronicle   written   in   rime 
Itobert  of  Gloucester,  Kobert  de  Brunne,  Hampole,  and  others,  also  wrote  in  rime. 
f  Ma/rah  I  Lectwres  on  the  English  Language,  lect.  v. 
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Chaucer  was  closely  followed  by  his  friend  John  Gower,  of  whom  he  speaks  as  the 
"Moral  Gower."  Gower  was  born  in  1325,  was  a  student  of  Merton  College,  Oxford,  and 
died  in  1408.  In  his  youth  he  wrote  in  French  {Specwhtm  Meditantis)  and  in  Latin 
(Vox  Clamantis),  but  when  old  he  wrote  in  English,  differing  little  from  that  of  Robert  de 
Brunne,  his  Confessio  Amantis.*  His  fame  rests  principally  upon  the  accuracy  and 
precision  of  his  rhyme  and  vocabulary,  which  contributed  greatly  to  determine  the  form 
of  the  language.  In  literary  merit  he  was  far  inferior  to  his  great  contemporary,  Chaucer. 
In  his  grammar  he  closely  resembles  him,  except  that  he  clips  the  prefix  -y  or  -i  to  the 
past  participle,  and  tries  to  keep  alive  the  present  participial  ending  -and,  Chaucer  preferring 
the  corrupt  ending  -ing,  first  seen  in  Layamon.  The  Confessio  Amantis,  from  which  tha 
following  extract  is  taken,  was  written  in  1393. 


Thei  knelen  alle,  and  wi))  o  vois, 
The  king  t>ei  tonken  of  l^is  chois ; 
And  after  J^at  ]>ei  up  arise 
And  gon  aside  and  hem  avise ; 
And  ate  laste  \>ei  acorde 
(Wherof  her  tale  to  recorde 


To  what  issue  J>ei  be  falle). 
A  knyht  schal  speke  for  hem  alle. 
He  knelet)  doun  unto  !pe  king 
And  seib  [jat  Jiei  upon  Jiis  ^ing. 
Or  for  to  winne  or  for  to  lese, 
Ben  alle  avised  for  to  chese.  •)• 


During  the  first  three-quarters  of  the  fifteenth  century  English  Literature  declined :  the 
eriginal  and  creative  power  of  the  English  mind  seems  to  have  disappeared,  and  much  ol 
the  literature  of  this  period  consists  of  mere  translations  or  imitations  of  older  models.  The 
names  of  some  seventy  poets  have  come  down  to  us  as  having  written  during  this  dreary 
period ;  of  these  the  best  known  and  the  most  deserving  of  commendation  are  Occleve, 
Lydgate,  James  I.  of  Scotland,  and  Harry  the  Minstrel  The  prose-writers  during  this 
period  are  few  in  number,  and  are  principally  theological.  The  most  notable  are  Bishop 
Pecock  (1395-1460),  author  of  The  Repressor  of  over  much  Blaming  of  the  Clergy, 
written  about  1449,  and  Sir  Thomas  Malory,  compiler  of  La  Morte  Barthur,  1469-70. 
John  Lydgate  (1373-1460)  was  ordained  a  sub-deacon  in  the  Benedictine  Monastery  of  Bury 
St.  Edmunds  in  1389,  deacon  in  1393,  and  priest  in  1397.  He  is  the  author  of  several 
poems — The  Storie  of  Thebes,  The  Falls  of  Princes  (from  Boccaccio),  and  The  Troy  Book — 
besides  numerous  minor  works.  He  is  remarkable  for  the  great  ease  and  fluency  of  his 
language.  The  following  extract  from  Ms  London  Lickpeny  is  printed  here  from  the 
Harl.  MS.  367 : 


To  London  once  my  stepp[e]s  I  bent, 

Where  trouth  in  no  wyse  should  be  faynt, 

To-westmynster-ward  I  forthwith  went, 
To  a  man  of  law  to  make  complaynt ; 
I  sayd,  "for  marys  love,  that  holy  sayntl 

Pyty  the  poore  that  wolde  proceede ; " 

But  for  lack  of  mocy  I  cold  not  spede. 


And  as  I  thrust  the  prese  amonge, 

By  froward  chaunce  my  hood  was  gone, 

Yet  for  all  that  I  stayd  not  longe, 

Tyll  to  the  kynges  bench  I  was  come. 
Before  the  Judge  I  kneled  anon, 

And  prayd  hym  fqr  god's  sake  to  take  heedej 

But  for  lack  of  mony  I  myghte  not  speede. 


From  Bishop  Pecock's  Repressor,  pt  i,  ck  xix.t 


Also,  l-ou  sohalt  not  fynde  expresseli  in  holi  scripture 
ya.t  l^e  newe  testament  schulde  be  write  in  englisch  tunge 
to  lay--men,  or  in  latyn  tunge  to  clerkis  ;  nei^er  J^at  Jie  oold 
testament  schulde  be  write  in  englisch  tunge  to  lay-men, 
ar  in  latyn  tunge  to  clerkis ;  and  yit  ech  of  bese  gouer- 
oanncies  JjOu  wolte  holde  to  be  leef ul,  and  to  be  a  meritorie 


vertuose  moral  deede  for  to  berbi  deserue  grace  and  glorie, 
and  to  be  i>e  seruioe  of  god,  and  berfore  to  be  J>e  lawe  of 
god ;  siben  bi  no  deede  a  man  hab  merit,  saue  bi  a.  deede 
which  is  J>e  seruice  and  be  lawe  of  god ;  and  ech  moral 
vertu  is  i>e  lawe  of  god,  as  it  is  proued  weel  in  oJ>ere  place 
of  my  writingis. 


•  Printed  by  Caxton  in  1483,  by  Berthelet  in  1532,  and  edited  by  Pauli  in  1857. 

t  From  bk.  v.,  Hari.  MS.  3869. 

J  Edited  for  the  Bolls  Series  in  1860  by  the  Eev.  0.  0.  Babington,  B.D. 
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As  a  specimen  of  the  Norfolk  dialect  of  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  cencury,  we 
give  here  a  letter  written  by  Sir  John  Fastolf  to  Sir  Thomas  Howys  and  William 
Barber :  * 

To  my  ryght  tmsty  freende,  Sir  Thomas  Howys,  Parson  of  hym  how  neere  it  may  be  sold ;  for  yfl  the  wydow  woUe 

Castillcombe,  beyng  at  Castre,  and  William  Barber,  in  sylle  it  after  xiiij.  yeer  or  xv.  yeer  that  it  may  be  leten, 

haste,  at  Castre  In,  by  Yermuth  [Yarmouth].  sendyth  me  utterly  word,  for  I  woUe  not  melle  of  it  ellys 

Ryght  trusty  and  wellbelovyd  freende.-I  grete  you  ^^^^  ^^y^ed.     And  send  ye  me  word  how  mech  more  yu 

well.    And  as  for  Hygham  place  to  be  sold,  as  ye  avysen  ^^-^^  ^^  ^  ^^""^  ^l^^ll  I  «?!«  "^7  ^°11«'  ^"^  ^""^  ['"""^  '1 

one  to  bye  it  at  the  some  of  C.  mark  or  wythynne,  and  ^nothyr  chapman  wole  gife  me  for  the  place  when  I  hafe 

reserve  yn  the  said  payment  myne  oune  dewtee,  and  pay  bought  it ;  but  after  xiiij.  yeer  I  wold  by  the  place. 

the  remenant  in  woUe  to  the  said  Hygham  credytes  as  Wretyn  at  London,  the  xv.  day  of  October  anno  xxix. 

your  lettre  makyth  mencion  ;    I  hafe  understand  that  regni  Regis  Henrioi  VI.  [1450]. 

William  Jenney  shall  be  her  thys  wek,  and  I  shall  veele  J.  Fastolf. 

In  1477  the  art  of  Printing  was  introduced  into  England  by  William  Caxton 
(1422-1491),  who  established  his  press  in  the  almonry  of  "Westminster  Abbey. 
This  art  at  first  acted  as  a  disturbing  element  upon  the  language,  and  tended  to 
augment  the  existing  disorder,  but  in  the  end  it  essentially  promoted  orthoepical 
and  orthographical  consistency,  uniformity  of  speech,  and  elegance  in  literary  compo- 
sition. 

Caxton  had  passed  many  years  of  his  life  abroad,  and  the  early  productions  of  his 
press  were,  for  the  most  part,  translations  from  the  French.  As  a  consequence,  his  style  is 
pervaded  by  Gallicisms,  both  in  vocabulary  and  in  structure,  and  a  very  large  number  of 
French  words  and  idioms  was  introduced  by  him.  Moreover,  Caxton  (as  indeed  every 
printer),  having  no  uniform  standard  of  orthography,  reduced  the  orthography  of  the 
authors  printed  by  him  to  an  arbitrary  standard  of  his  own  devising,  and  thus  the  sanction 
of  authority  being  given  to  numerous  anomalies  and  diversities  of  spelling,  considerable 
confusion  and  discrepancy  resulted.  But  though  at  first  the  cause  of  this  confusion,  the 
art  of  printing,  when  once  its  real  character  and  importance  were  clearly  apprehended, 
exercised  the  most  potent  effect  upon  our  tongue  by  dispelling  the  prevailing  rudeness,  by 
facilitating  elegance  and  harmony  of  style,  and  by  promoting  uniformity  and  regularity  of 
speech.  The  multiplication  of  books  and  readers  tended  to  assimilate  the  various  dialects 
to  the  Southern,  or  the  speech  of  the  capital  and  of  the  southern  counties,  and  the  dialect  of 
books  superseded  local  forms  and  provincial  usages,  except  amongst  the  uneducated 
classes. 

In  Caxton's  first  work  we  see  the  loss  of  the  old  Southern  inflections  of  the  verb; 
and  we  find  Ormin's  their,  them,  and  that  (iste)  well  established,  instead  of  the  Southern  her, 
hem,  and  thilk  employed  by  Pecock.  Plural  adjectives  no  longer  end  in  -s ;  thus  we  have 
strange  habitacions  in  the  first  page  of  the  Recuyell  of  the  Historyes  of  Troye,  The  old 
form  that  oon  .  .  .  that  other  (in  Latin  alter  .  .  .  alter)  comes  once  more.  In  the  Gaine 
of  the  Chesse,  published  in  1474,  we  find  ner  for  the  Latin  neque,  an  odd  mixture  of  the 
Southern  ne  with  the  North- Western  corruption  nor.  The  hard  g  is  seen  once  more,  as 
in  agayn,  driving  out  the  usurper  y.  f 

There  are  upwards  of  twenty-two  folio  volumes  printed  by  Caxton,  which  he  had  himself 
translated  from  French,  Dutch,  or  Latin  originals.  Between  1523  and  1525  Lord  Bemera 
(1464-1632)  translated  Froissart's  Chronicles.  Of  this  work  Mr.  Marsh  says :  "  This  transla- 
tion is  doubtless  the  best  English  prose  style  which  had  yet  appeared,  and,  as  a  specimen 

*From  Paston  Letters,  ed.  James  A.  Gairdner  (Arhet's  Reprmts),  1872,  L,  154,  155. 
f  Kington  Olvphcunt  i  Sowces  of  Standard  English,  p.  285. 
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of  picturesque  narrative,  it  is  excelled  by  no  production  of  later  periods."* 
is  from  the  description  of  the  Battle  of  Cre9y,  eh.  cxxx. : 


The  extract 


Also  the  same  season  there  fell  a  great  rayne  and  a 
clyps,  with  a  terryble  thunder ;  and  before  the  rayue, 
there  came  tieying  ouer  to  the  batayls  a  great  nombre 
of  Crowes,  for  feare  of  the  tempest  commynge.  Than 
anone  the  eyre  begaune  to  waxe  clere,  and  the  sonne  to 
shyne  fayre  and  bright :  this  wliich  was  right  in  the 


frenchmens  eyen,  and  in  the  englysshmens  backes. 
Whan  the  genoways  were  assembled  toguyder  and  be- 
ganne  to  aproche,  they  made  a  great  leape  and  crye  to 
abasshe  thenglysshiuen,  but  they  stode  styll  and 
styrrde  nat  for  all  that. 


The  next  important  production  of  this  era — one  which  has  exerted  a  more  decided 
influence  upon  the  English  tongue  than  any  other  native  work  between  the  eras  of  Chaucer 
and  Shakespeare— is  William  Tyndale's  Translation  of  the  New  Testament,  first  printed  in  1525. 
Tyndale  was  bom  about  1477,  and  was  burnt  for  heresy  at  Antwerp  in  October,  1536.  His 
translation  of  the  New  Testament  is  one  of  the  finest  works  in  our  language,  and  the 
present  Authorised  Version  owes  very  much  to  it.  We  give  here  his  translation  of 
Matthew  v.  16-19: 


16.  Se  that  yonre  light  so  shyne  before  men,  that 
they  mays  see  yonre  good  workes,  and  glorify  yonre 
father  which  is  in  heveu. 

17.  Te  shall  not  thynke  that  I  am  come  to  disanuU 
the  lawe,  or  the  prophets ;  -no  I  am  nott  come  to  dis- 
annuU  them,  but  to  fulfyll  them. 

18.  For  truely  I  say  vnto  yon,  tiU  heven  and  erth 


perisshe,  one  iott,  or  one  tytle,  shall  not  scape  tyll  aU 
be  fulfilled. 

19.  Whosoever  breaketh  one  of  these  lest  comaunde- 
mentes,  and  shall  teaehe  men  so,  he  shalbe  called  the 
leest  in  the  kyngdome  ofE  heven  ;  but  whosoever  shaU 
observe,  and  teaehe  them,  that  persone  shalbe  call&d 
greate  in  the  kyngdome  of  heven. 


Tyndale's  great  opponent.  Sir  Thomas  More,  was  bom  in  London  in  1480 ;  educated 
at  Oxford,  appointed  Lord  Chancellor  October  25,  1529,  and  beheaded,  on  a  charge  of 
high  treason,  July  6,  1535.  His  most  famous  work  was  his  Utopia,  written  in  Latin, 
and  printed  in  1516.  In  the  following  extract  f  he  charges  Tyndale  with  not  observing 
aright  the  distinction  between  tw  and  nay;  but,  curiously  enough,  he  misstates  his  own  rule. 


I  woulde  not  here  note  by  the  way,  that  Tyndal 
here  translateth  no  for  nay,  for  it  is  but  a  trifle  and 
mistaking  of  the  englishe  worde :  sauing  that  ye 
shoulde  see  that  he  whych  in  two  so  plain  englishe 
wordes,  and  so  common  as  is  naye  and  no,  can  not  tell 
when  he  should  take  the  tone,  and  when  the  tother,  is 
not  for  translating  into  englishe,  a  man  very  mete. 
For  the  vse  of  those  two  wordes  in  aunswerring  to  a 
question  is  this.  No  J  aunswereth  the  question  framed 
by  the  afSrmatiue.  As  for  ensample,  if  a  manne  should 
aske  Tindall  hymselfe :  "  ys  an  heretike  mete  to  trans- 
late holy  scripture  into  englishe  ?  "  Lo,  to  thys  ques- 
tion, if  he  will  aunswere  trew  englishe,  he  muste 
aunswere  nay  and  not  no.  But  and  if  this  question 
be  asked  hym  thus,  lo :  "  Is  not  an  heretyque  mete  to 
translate  holy  scripture  into  english  ?  "  To  this  ques- 
tion, lo,   if  he   wil  aunswer    true   english,   he   must 


aunswere  no  and  not  nay.  And  a  lyke  difference  is 
there  betweene  these  two  adverbes,  ye  and  yeg.  For  if 
the  questeion  bee  framed  vnto  Tindall  by  thaifirmatiue 
in  thys  fashion  :  "  If  an  heretique  falsely  translate  the 
newe  testament  into  englishe,  to  make  hys  false 
heresyes  seeme  the  worde  of  Godde,  be  hys  bookea 
worthy  to  be  burned  ?  "  To  this  question  asked  in 
thys  wyse,  yff  he  wil  aunswere  true  englishe,  he  must 
aunswere  ye  and  not  yes.  But  nowe  if  the  question  be 
asked  hym  thus,  lo,  by  the  negatiue;  "If  an  heretike 
falsely  translate  the  newe  testament  in-to  englishe,  to 
make  hys  false  heresyes  seme  the  word  of  God,  be  not 
his  bokes  well  worthy  to  be  burned  ?  "  To  thys  ques 
tion  in  thys  fashion  framed,  if  he  vryll  aunswere  trew 
englyshe, he  maye  not  aunswere  ye,  but  he  must  aunswer? 
yes,  and  say,  "  Tes,  mary,  be  they,  bothe  the  translacion 
and  the  translatonr,  and  al  that  wyll  holde  wy th  them." 


Sir  Thomas  Wiat  (or  Wyatt),§  called  the  Elder,  to  distinguish  him  from  his  son,  was 
bom  in  1503,  and  died  in  1542.  In  his  songs  he  imitated  Surrey,  but  he  is  chiefly 
remarkable  as  being  the  first  writer  of  EngUsh  Satires,  of  which  three  have  been  preserved.  |1 


*  students  MoMual  of  the  English  Langwige  (ed.  Smith),  lect.  v.,  p.  84. 

f  From  The  Cowfutacion  of  Tyndales  aunswere,  made  anno  1532,  bk.  iii.,  WorkU  p.  448i 

J  Read  Tiay ;  but  the  mistake  is  More's  own. 

§  The  spelling  Wiat  is  that  which  appears  in  the  poet's  autograph. 

J  Printed  by  Rev.  W.  W.  Skeat  in  Specimem  cf  English  Ziterature,  pp.  222-233. 
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The  next  author  from  whom  we  quote  is  Hugh  Latimer,  Bishop  of  Worcester.  He 
was  bom  iu  Leicestershire  in  1491,  and  was  burnt  with  Bishop  Ridley  at  Oxford,  October 
16,  1555.  His  sermons  were  very  popular,  the  most  notable  of  all  being  that  known  as 
the  Sermon  on  the  Floughers,  preached  at  St.  Paul's,  January  18,  1648-9.* 

And  wel  may  the  preacher  and  the  ploughman  be  diuersitie  of  workes  and  varietie  of  offices  yat  they 

ykened  together.    F3Tste  for  their  labour  of  all  ceasons  haue  to  do.     For  as  the  ploughman  firste  setteth  furth 

of  tlie  yere.     For  there  is  no  tyme  of  the  yere,  in  hys  plough  and  then  tilleth  hys  lande  and  bteaketb  it 

w  liclie  the  ploughman  hath  not  soiue  speciall  worke  in  furroughes,  and  sometime  ridgeth  it  vp  agayne. . 

to  do,  as  in  my  coimtrey  in  Leicestre  Shire,  the  ploughe  And  at  an   other  tyme  harroweth  it,  and  clotteth  it, 

man  hath  a  tyme  to  set  furth  and  to  ailaie  hys  plough,  and  sometyme  doungeth  it,  and  hedgeth  it,  diggeth  it, 

and  other  tymes  for  other  necessarie  workes  to  be  done,  and  weedeth  it,  pourgeth  and  maketh  it  cleane.     So 

And  then  they  also  maye  be  likenede  together,  for  the  the  prelate,  the  preacher  hath  mani  diners  ofiSces  to  do. 

Nicholas  Udall  was  born  in  Hampshire  about  1504,  and  died  at  Westminster  in  1556, 
having  been  master  of  Westminster  School  in  that  and  the  preceding  year.  He  pub- 
lished a  translation  of  the  third  and  fourth  books  of  the  Apophthegms  of  Erasmus,  and 
also  assisted  in  translating  Erasmus'  Paraphrase  of  the  New  Testament,  but  he  is  chiefly 
noted  for  his  comedy  of  Roister  Doister,  the  earliest  English  play  extant,  written  before 
1553.     It  is  divided  into  acts  and  scenes,  and  is  a  fair  specimen  of  comedy. 

Thomas  SackviUe,  first  Lord  Buckhurst  and  Earl  of  Dorset  (1536-1608),  is  best 
known  as  the  author  of  the  tragedy  of  Gorboduc,  otherwise  called  Ferrex  and  Porrex. 
He  also  planned  The  Mirrour  for  Magistrates,  a  collection  of  narratives  by  several 
poets  on  the  misfortunes  of  the  great  men  in  English  history,  and  contributed  to  it  "  The 
Induction,"  or  poetical  preface,  and  "  The  Complaint  of  the  Duke  of  Buckingham." 

In  1545  appeared  the  Toxophilus  of  Roger  Ascham  (1515-1568),  tutor  to  Queen 
Elizabeth,  and  Latin  Secretary  to  Edward  VI.,  Mary,  and  Elizabeth,  successively.  His 
greatest  work  is  The  Schoolmaster,  published  posthumously  by  his  widow  in  1570,  and 
again  in  1571. 

The  chief  and  best  work  of  George  Gascoigne  (1525-1577)  is  the  Steel  Olas,  written  in 
1576.  The  Steel  Glas  is,  in  fact,  a  mirror,  in  which  the  poet  sees  a  reflection  of  various 
estates  of  men,  whom  he  describes  with  severe  exactness  and  some  fine  satirical  touches. 

In  Spenser's  (c.  1550-1598)  Faery  Queene,  we  seem  to  be  transported  back  to  archaic 
times.  He  had  an  affinity  for  those  olden  turns  of  expression,  those  inflections,  which 
were  dying  out,  and  which  give  the  Faery  Queene  at  first  sight  the  appearance  of  having 
been  written  in  an  obsolete  dialect.  Without  any  intention  of  writing  in  obsolete  English, 
he  looked  always  backwards,  never  forwards,  in  his  choiee  of  words  and  phrases.  But 
his  use  of  archaisms  degenerated  into  aifectation,  so  that  even  men  of  his  own  age  thought 
his  style  too  antique.    Daniel f  says  of  him: 

"Let  other  men  sing  of  knights  and  palladines 
In  aged  accents  and  untimely  words." 

He  reverted  to  the  old  system  of  alliteration,  of  which  he  seems  to  have  been  particularly 
fond.  His  stanza  is  said  to  be  a  modification  of  the  ottava  rima  of  Ariosto.  To  illus- 
trate the  archaisms  of  the  Faery  Queene,  the  following  examples  will  suffice: 

In  constructions,  the  impersonal  verb  is  used  without  the  usual  pronoun  before  it:  sits  not  = 
"it  sits  not,"  seemed  =  " a  seemed,"  and  the  like,  occur  very  frequently:  or  again,  the  use  of  the 
double^  negative,  ne  cam.  no  man-,  or  should  for  "would  have"  as  s-hould  beare  for  "would  have 
borne."    As  to  forms  or  inflexions,  we  may  notice  among  parts  of  verbs  the  past  participle  yd/rad=Areaded. 

•  From  Arier's  Meprmts,  1868,  p.  19.  f  Sonnet  cxi. 
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VcZo(^d  =  clad,  irotZen.^ trodden,  woxen,  past  participle  of  "to  wax;"  the  preterite  Zai  =  led;  wot,  preterite  of 
"to  weet;"  raft  oi  " to  reave '' =  to  bereave;  cam  =  gaii^ began;  roMj'7i^  =  reached ;  brast ^hvnat.  Again, 
we  find  bene,  been,  for  the  modem  "are;"  moie  ==  might ;  and  a  variety  of  similar  forms.  Trenehand, 
7KWerand,  are  present  participles.     There  are  also  old  plurals  of  nouns,  as /oere  =  foes,  ei/ne  or  eyen  =  ejea.* 

The  Faery  Qweene  affords  instances  of  a  large  number  of  words  in  process  of  tran- 
sition or  assimilation  from  the  French  into  our  own  tongue.  Thus  in  the  edition  of  1590 
occurs  ferse,  in  1596  fierce ;  perse,  persaunt  are  nearer  the  French  origin  than  pierce,  piercing  ; 
richesse,  noblesse,  humhlesse,  are  words  not  yet  digested  by  our  language;  renverst,  esloyne, 
covetise,  pourtrahed,  journal  (for  "  daily "),  are  all  French  forms ;  insiipportable,  envy, 
spirituall,  the  tigre  crud,  are  all  in  pronunciation  nearer  the  French  than  the  English. 

There  are  also  numerous  Latinisms  and  imitations  from  the  Italian  throughout  the 
poem.  Spenser's  other  poetical  works  are  The  Shepheard's  Calender  (1579),  Astrophel  (1586), 
Colin  Clout's  Come  Home  Again  (1592),  Mother  Hubbard's  Tale  (1590),  Epiihalamium 
(1594),   &c.;    and  in  prose  the  View  of  the  Present  State  of  Ireland  (1598). 

Behold  I  see  the  haven  nigh  at  hand.  There  this  faire  virgin  wearie  of  her  way 

To  which  I  me.nne  my  wearie  course  to  bend;  Must  landed  be,  now  at  her  joumeyes  end: 

Vere  the  maine  shete,  and  beare  up  with  the  land.  There  eke  my  feeble  barke  a  while  may  stay, 

The  which  afore  is  fairely  to  be  kend,  Till  merry  wind  and  weather  call  her  thence  away. 
And  seemeth  safe  from  storms,  that  may  offend :  Faery  Queene,  I.  xii.  1. 

"With  the  above  quotation  this  sketch  of  the  English  Language  naturally  closes.  After 
eome  five  centuries  of  struggle  and  vicissitude  a  standard  literary  language  had  at  last  been 
formed.  Ever  growing,  ever  spreading,  taking  in  its  vocabulary  words  from  every  source 
changing,  though  almost  imperceptibly,  the  English  Language,  with  its  magnificent  store, 
of  literature,  has  become  the  language  of  hundreds  of  millions.  And  yet  it  is  comparatively 
neglected ;  only  of  late  years  has  the  attention  which  it  deserves  been  paid  to  it.  English, 
has  been  passed  over,  and  been  considered  useless  or  undeserving  of  being  taught  in  our 
schools,  whUe  all  attention  has  been  given  to  the  Classical  Languages. 

"  It  is  quite  certain  "  (says  Professor  Skeat)  "  that  the  reason  why  the  study  of  Anglo-Saxon  is  so  strangely- 
neglected  among  us  is  simply  that  it  has  never  had  a  trial,  nor  has  ever  had  even  the  chance  of  a  triaL 
The  most  extraordinary  misconception  concerning  it,  and  even  prejudices  against  it,  are  so  widely  prevalent 
that  we  cannot  wonder  at  the  tendency  to  set  aside  and  ignore  it.  Hence  the  curious  result  that,  while  it 
does  not  flourish  in  its  native  home,  we  find  German  periodicals  in  existence  which  are  mainly  devoted  to 
it,  while  I  am  informed  that  in  America  the  students  of  Anglo-Saxon  are  to  be  counted,  not  as  here  by 
tens,  but  by  hundreds.  Whilst  we  English  are  proud  of  our  country,  of  our  history,  of  our  conquests,  of 
our  empire,  we  have  for  centuries  looked  down  upon  the  main  stock  of  our  own  noble  language  as  if  that, 
at  any  rate,  is  insignificant.  Or,  if  we  8.cknowledge  the  beauty  and  force  of  our  language,  we  are  seldom 
led  on  duly  to  consider  its  history.  A  moment's  reflection  will  tell  us  that  the  historical  method  of  study 
is  the  only  rational  one;  and  yet  we  are  accustomed — which  is  the  strangest  thing  of  all — to  treat  one  part 
of  our  language  historically,  and  not  the  other.  If  a  word  come  to  us  from  the  Latin  or  Greek  we  ara 
expected,  as  scholars,  to  explain  it;  but  as  to  the  words  that  come  to  us  from  the  Anglo-Saxon  or  th& 
Old  French,  it  is  usual  to  treat  them  as  being  either,  on  the  one  hand,  beneath  notice,  or  as  being,  on. 
the  other  hand,  inscrutable.  The  fault  lies  simply  in  the  establishment  of  a  customary  and  short-sighted, 
prejudice  that  has  shut  out  English  from  its  proper  place  in  the  school-boy's  course  of  study.  Boys  are 
taught  how  to  use  Latin  and  Greek  dictionaries,  but  they  are  not  allowed  to  see  an  Anglo-Saxon  dictionary; 
nor,  if  they  saw  one,  could  they  find  their  place  in  it  without  help.  To  learn  all  the  letters  of  the  Greek 
alphabet  comes  to  most  boys  as  a  matter  of  course ;  but  to  learn  the  three  or  four  so-called  Anglo-Saxon  letters 
which  present  a  trifling  difficulty  by  their  unusual  forms,  is  often  regarded  as  involving  some  severs 
effort."  t 


•  See  G.  W.  Kitchin,  Spenser,  Ihery  Queene,  bk.  i.  (Clarendon  Press,  1873),  Introd.,  p.  xvii. 

f  Inaugural  Lecture  as  Professor  of  Anglo-Saxon  in  the  University  of  Cambridge,  October  21,  1878. 
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The  first  English-Latin  Dictionary  was  the  Promptoriuv%  Parvidorum  sive  Clerico'rwm, 
compiled  by  Geoffrey,  a  Norfolk  grammarian.  It  exists  in  several  manuscripts,  dating  from 
about  the  year  1440.  It  was  printed  by  Pynson  in  1499,  by  Julian  Notary  in  1508,  and  by 
Wynkyn  de  Worde  in  1510, 1512, 1516,  and  1528.  In  1843  the  first  part  was  reprinted  by  the 
Camden  Society,  under  the  editorship  of  the  late  Mr.  Albert  Way,  a  scholar  peculiarly  fitted 
for  the  task.  The  work,  extending  to  563  pages,  was  not  completed  till  1865.  In  it  refer- 
ences are  made  to  several  existing  glossaries,  some  of  which  have  been  identified,  notably 
the  Dictionaries  of  John  De  Garlandia.*  The  earliest  Latin-English  Dictionary  known  is 
that  entitled  Medulla  Grammatice  (or  Grammatices),  which,  in  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Way, 
was  probably  compiled  by  the  author  of  the  Promjotorium.  The  earliest  MS.  knoAvn  of 
this  work  dates  about  1460,  but  there  are  several  later  copies.f  The  Ortus  VocahuLorwm, 
based  in  a  great  measure  on  the  Medulla,  was  the  first  Latin-English  Dictionary  printed 
in  this  country,  the  first  edition  being  from  the  press  of  Wynkyn  de  Worde  in  1500, 
and  other  editions  appearing  m  1508,  1509,  1511,  1514,  1516,  1518,  1528,  1532,  1533,  and 
1539. 1  These  numerous  editions  testify  to  the  popularity  of  the  work.  After  the 
Promptoriwm  Parvulorum,  the  next  English-Latin  Dictionary  is  the  Gatholicon  Anglicv/m, 
a  work  specially  valuable  as  being  the  first  dated  dictionary.  From  the  colophon  we  learn 
that  it  was  compiled,  or  rather  completed,  in  1483.  It  exists  only  in  two  MSS. :  the 
earlier  (add.  MS.  15562),  assigned  by  the  authorities  of  the  British  Museum  to  about  1475, 
which  is  imperfect,  and  the  later,  dated,  as  said  above,  1483,  which  is  perfect  From  this 
later  copy  the  MS.  was  edited,  with  notes  and  annotations,  for  the  Camden  and  Early 
English  Text  Societies  in  ISfll,  some  four  hundred  years  after  its  compilation. 

The  next  most  noticeaMe  Dictionary  is  Palsgrave's  Lesclaircissement  de  la  Langue 
Francoyse,  printed  in  1530,  a  work  of  incalculable  value,  written  in  English-French,  and 
reprinted  in  1852. 

The  Vulgaria  of  Williaai  Horman,  Head-Master  and  Vice-Provost  of  Eton  (died  1535), 
was  printed  for  the  first  true  by  Pynson  in  1519,§  in  small  quarto,  and  reprinted  for  the 
first  and  last  time  by  Wynkyn  de  Worde  in  1530.11  It  is  a  valuable  and  interesting 
work,  full  of  quaint  sen^fnces  and  phrases  in  English-Latin. 

Wyllyam  Salesbury'n  Dictionarie  in  Englysche  and  Welshe  appeared  in  1547 

The  Abecedarium,  Anglico-Latinum,  pro  Tyrunculis  of  Richard  Huloet  appeared  in 
1552,  and  a  new  edition,  greatly  enlarged,  with  the  addition  of  the  French  and  many 
phrases,  chiefly  from  Thierry's  French  and  Latin  Dictionary,  was  published  by  John 
Higgins,  and  printed  by  Thomas  Marsh  in  1572.  It  is  dedicated  to  Sir  George  Peckam. 
Huloet  was  the  first  to  adopt  the  true  method  of  forming  a  trustworthy  Dictionary.     He 

•  Reprinted   Vj   Mr.  T.  Wright,  in   his    Voluvie  of    VocaiuloHes,  p.  120,  from   Cotton   MS.  Titus  D.  xx.,  date, 
close  of  thirteenth  century. 

f  See  Way's  Introduction  to  Promptorivm  Parvulorum,  pp.  l.-lii.  J  See  Way's  Introduction,  p.  xxi. 

§  Pynson's  contract  with  Horman  to  print  his  Vulja/ria  was  printed  by  Mr.  F.  J.  Furnivall,  for  the  Philological 
Society,  in  1867. 

g  See  ATnes:  Typographical  Antiquities  (ed.  T.  F.  Dibdin),  ii.  286. 
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writes:  "For  the  better  attayning  of  the  knowledge  of  words  I  went  not  to  the  common 
Dictionaries  only,  but  also  to  the  authors  themselves  .  .  .  and  finally,  I  wrote  not  in  the 
whole  booke  one  quyre  without  perusing  and  conference  of  many  authors.'' 

Next  in  order  comes  J.  Withal's  Shorte  Dictionarie  in  Latin  and  English  verie 
profitable  for  yong  Beginners,  a  title  changed  in  later  editions  to  A  Dictionary  in  English 
and  Latine :  Devised  for  the  capacitie  of  Children  and  young  Beginners.  It  is  rather  a 
vocabulary  than  a  dictionary.  The  first  edition,  undated,  has  as  its  colophon :  "  Imprinted  by 
the  late  house  of  WUliam  Caxton"  by  Wynkyn  de  Worde.  This  work  was  very  popular, 
and  was  reprinted  in  1554,  1559,  1567,  1572,  1594,  1599,  and  1634.  The  running  title  is  A 
little  Dictionarie  for  Children.  In  the  edition  of  1634  is  mentioned  "A  greene  or  grassy 
banke,  that  they  call  by  London,  Primrose  hill." 

In  1570  appeared  the  English-Latin  Dictionary  of  Peter  Levins  (or  Levens),  known  as 
Manipulus  Vocabulorv/m,  A  Dictionarie  of  English  and  Latin  wordes  set  forthe  in  suche 
order  as  none  heretofore  hath  ben  .  .  .  necessary  not  onely  for  Schollers  that  want  variety 
tf  Words,  but  also  for  such  as  use  to  write  in  English  meetre.*  This  work  is  noticeable 
IS  being  the  first  riming  Dictionary. 

In  1573  John  Baret  published  his  Alvearie,  written  in  English,  Latin,  French,  and 
Greek,  the  last  being  at  times  omitted  for  the  simple  reason  given  by  Baret  himself:  "  Aj 
for  Greeke,  I  coulde  not  ioyne  it  with  every  Latin  word,  for  lacke  of  fit  Greeke  letters 
the  printer  not  having  leasure  to  provide  the  same."- 

John  Florio,  teacher  of  French  and  Italian  at  Oxford,  and  afterwards  tutor  to  Princu 
Henry,  son  of  James  I.,  published  in  1598  his  Italian-English  Dictionary,  to  which  an 
English-Italian  part  was  added  by  Giovanni  Torriano,  a  fellow- teacher ;  and  in  1611  Handle 
Cotgrave  printed  his  English  and  French  Dictionary,  or  Bundle  of  Words,  as  he  terms  it 
in  his  preface.  It  is  a  most  valuable  work  to  the  students  of  obsolete  language.  In  1632 
it  received  the  desirable  addition  of  an  English-French  Dictionary  by  Kobert  Sherwood  A 
French  grammar  is  appended. 

John  Bullokar's  diminutive  Dictionary  of  "hard"  words  appeared  in  1616,  and  is 
noticeable  as  being  the  first  Dictionary  in  which  the  English  words  are  explained  by  English 
It  was  followed  in  1617  (in  its  full  form,  the  first  edition  having  appeared  in  1599)  by  John 
Minsheu's  folio,  the  title  of  which  is  in.  Latin  and  English,  the  latter  reading,  The  Guide 
into  the  Tongues,  and  which  professes  to  give  the  "  agreement  and  consent  one  with  another, 
as  also  their  Etymologies,  that  is,  the  Reasons  and  Derivations  of  all  or  the  most  part  of 
words  in  these  nine  Languages,  viz.: 

L  English,  4.  Prench,  7.  Latine, 

2.  Low  Dutch,  6.  Italian,  8.  Greeke, 

8.  High  Dutch,  6.  Spanish.  9,  Hebrew,  &c" 

In  the  original  edition  the  Spanish  is  placed  first,  in  later  editions  the  English. 

Henry  Cockeram  published  his  Dictionary  in  1623.  It  is  a  small  volume,  by  which 
he  hoped  to  teach  "Ladies  and  Gentlewomen,  young  schollers,  clarkes,  merchants, 
as  also  strangers  of  any  nation,"  who  were  desirous  of  "a  refined  and  elegant  speech"  to 
take  his  work  as  an  " Alphabeticall  and  English  Expositor"  of  "vulgar  words,"  "mocke 
words,"  « fustian  tennes  .  .  .  ridiculously  used  in  our  language,"  so  that  by  looking  into  his 
Expositor  they  might  "receive  the   exact  and  ample  word  to  expresse"  their  meaning. 

•  Beprinted  for  the  Early  EngUsh  Text  Society  in  1867,  under  the  editorship  of  Mr.  Henry  B.  Wheatley. 
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Accordingly,  he  tells  us  that  rude  is  vulgar,  and  agresticall  the  proper  word  to  be  used  for 
it,  or  rusticall,  immorigerotus,  rurall ;  also,  that  to  weede  is  vulgar,  and  the  choice  word 
to  sarculate,  to  dirv,ncinate,  to  averuncate. 

In  1656  Thomas  Blount  published  his  little  octavo  Dictionary  entitled  Glossographia, 
■written,  as  he  says,  "  for  all  such  as  desire  to  understand  what  they  read,"  and  so  save  them 
from  being,  as  he  was,  "  often  graveU'd  "  by  hard  words.  Two  years  later  Edward  Phillips, 
nephew  of  Milton,  published  his  folio  New  World  of  Words,  or,  a  General  English 
Dictionary  .  .  .  A  Work  very  necessary  for  Strangers,  as  well  as  ov/r  otvn  Countrymen, 
or  for  all  persons  that  would  rightly  understand  what  they  discourse,  write,  or  read. 
This  work  is  little  else  than  a  copy  of  Blount's  Glossographia,  blunders  and  all,  with  many 
blunders  added,  and  is  therefore  of  little  use  to  the  student.  A  third  edition  of  it  was 
pubHshed  in  1671,  and  a  fourth  in  1678.  Kersey  added  some  20,000  words  to  it  in  1706. 
The  blunders  in  it  were  mercilessly  shown  up  by  Blount  in  his  World  of  Errors  discovered 
in  the  New  World  of  Words,  dkc,  1673. 

An  anonymous  Dictionary,  entitled  Glossographia  Anglicana  Nova,  appeared  in  1707. 
The  bulky  folio  of  Dr.  Stephen  Skinner  was  published  in  1671,  containing  elaborate 
explanations  of  English  words  in  Latin.  It  is  especially  noticeable  for  the  number  of 
fictitious  Anglo-Saxon  words  which  he  invented  to  stand  as  etymologies  for  English  words. 
It,  in  company  with  the  Etymologicon  Anglicanum  of  Junius,  was  used  by  Dr.  Johnson  for 
his  etymologies. 

Nathan  Bailejr's  Universal  Etymological  English  Dictionary  first  appeared  in  1721. 
His  work,  originally  in  octavo,  with  woodcuts,  was  reprinted  time  after  time,  both  in 
octavo  and  folio,  with  and  without  woodcuts.  It  contained  words  current  as  well  as 
obsolete,  easy  as  weU  as  hard,  scientific  and  dialectic.  A  foHo  copy,  interleaved,  was  the 
foundation  of  Dr.  Johnson's  famous  Dictionary.  Bailey's  etymologies  are  mostly  taken 
from  Minsheu  and  Spelman.  To  jeopard  he  derives  from  the  French  j'ai  perdu  =  I  have 
lost  all.  A  guest  he  defines  as  "a  person  invited  to,  or  received  at  a  feast;  a  stranger 
who  lodges  with  one  the  second  night"  The  work  is  interspersed  with  proverbs,  as:  "As 
sv/re  as  God's  in  Gloucestershire.  This  proverb  is  said  to  have  its  rise,  on  account 
that  there  are  more  rich  and  mitred  abbeys  in  that,  than  in  any  two  shires  in  England 
besides ;  but  some,  from  William  of  Malmeshury,  refer  it  to  the  fruitfulness  of  it  in  religion, 
in  that  it  is  said  to  have  returned  the  seed  of  the  Gospel  with  the  increase  of  an  hundredfold." 
Bailey's  work  remained  the  standard  for  thirty  years. 

Passing  over  Kersey,  Dyche,  Defoe,  Sparrow,  Pardon,  and  Martin,  we  come  to  the 
well-known  name  of  John  Wesley,  whose  Complete  English  Dictionary  was  pubHshed 
first  in  1753,  and  again  in  1764  and  1765.  In  his  preface  "to  the  Reader"  he  writes: 
"  Many  are  the  mistakes  in  all  the  other  English  dictionaries  which  I  have  seen.  Whereas 
I  can  truly  say,  I  yet  know  of  none  in  this;  and  I  conceive  the  reader  will  believe  me, 
for  if  I  had,  I  should  not  have  left  it  there.  Use  then  this  help,  till  you  find  a  better. ' 
Some  of  his  definitions  are  not  very  clear  or  simple:  as,  for  instance,  "  An  abscess,  an 
imposthume;"  "An  ortolan,  a  very  dear  bird."  Others  are  interesting:  as,  "The  Elect, 
all  that  truly  believe  in  Christ;"  "A  Pwritan,  an  old  strict  Church  of  England  man;" 
« Quietists,  who  place  all  rehgion  in  waiting  quietly  on  God ; "  "A  Methodist,  one  that 
lives  according  to  the  Method  of  the  Bible." 

Next  comes  the  great  folio  Dictionary  of  Dr.  Samuel  Johnson,  which  is  too  well-known 
to  require  much  comment  here.  It  appeared  first  in  1755,  and  was  a  laborious  undertaking. 
Johnson's  task  was  fer  more  difficult  than  that  of  any  of  his  numerous  successors.    The 
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vocabularies  ready  to  his  hand  were  so  meagre,  that  he  had  to  raise  his  stupendous  pile 
almost  from  the  foundation.  His  great  work  has  formed  the  foundation  and  starting- 
point  of  all  his  successors,  whose  task  has  to  a  great  extent  been  to  modify  and  add  tft 
his  central  pile  to  suit  modem  conditions.  The  folios  are  exceedingly  valuable  for  their 
wealth  of  quotations.     An  American  reviewer  says: 

"  It  has  been  often  said,  and  truly  enough,  that  the  merits  of  Johnson's  dictionary  have  heen  overrated. 
The  merits  of  that  which  is  best  in  its  department  will  always  be  popularly  overrated ;  and  Johnson's  dictionary 
certainly  does  not  possess  th^  uniform  excellence  which  has  sometimes  been  ascribed  to  it.  But  tliat 
wort  was  not  only  for  a  long  period  relatively  the  best  of  its  kind,  it  was,  absolutely,  a  production  of  wonderful 
ability,  and  there  are,  in  the  whole  range  of  modern  literature,  few  achievements  of  a  single  intellect  which 
exhibit  such  conclusive  evidence  of  great  learning,  great  genius,  sound  judgment  and  conscientious 
industry.  .  .  .  When  we  consider  the  state  and  tendencies  of  the  language  in  his  time,  the  little  sound  learning 
that  then  existed  respecting  the  true  character  and  early  history  ot  the  English  tongue,  and  the  other 
unfavorable  circumstances  under  which  his  task  was  performed,  it  seems  truly  surprising  that  he  should  have 
accomplished  so  much ;  and  we  may  say  that  though  the  merits  of  ttie  dictionary  may  have  been  overrated, 
those  of  the  lexicographer  hardly  can  be." 

It  might  be  well  to  end  our  review  of  the  progress  of  English  Lexicography  at  this 
point,  since  the  Dictionaries  which  followed  Johnson  were  either  revised  editions  of 
his,  or  were  based  on  his  as  their  model.  They  are  of  every  degree  of  merit  and  demerit; 
some — like  that  of  Dr.  Ash  (1775) — principally  notable  for  their  errors;  some,  great 
improvements  upon  their  exemplar.  Of  those  of  English  origin,  the  most  important  are 
Todd's  revised  edition  of  Johnson,  and  Richardson's  Dictionary,  the  latter  valuable  as  a 
etorehouse  of  quotations.  Of  American  Dictionaries,  it  will  sufl&ce  to  name  the  monu- 
mental works  of  Webster  and  Worcester,  whose  characteristics  are  too  well  known  to  need 
any  remarks  here  concerning  them. 

The  recent  and  most  prolific  idea  in  Dictionary  making  is  to  obtain  the  collaboration 
of  a  considerable  number  of  specialists,  each  an  authority  in  the  field  of  work  committed 
to  his  care.  Of  the  Dictionaries  produced  in  this  manner  may  be  named  the  Century  and 
the  Standard,  of  American  origin,  and  Murray's  and  the  Encyclopaedic  Dictionary,  of 
English  origin;  the  last  named  being  particularly  valuable  from  the  vast  amount  of 
encyclopaedic  information  which  it  adds  to  its  fullness  as  a  Dictionary  of  English  speech. 

Mention  should  be  made  here  of  Prof.  Skeat's  Etymological  Dictionary  of  the  English 
Language,  a  work  of  the  highest  value,  and  which  has  been  freely  used  in  the  preparation 
of  the  present  work.  In  conclusion  it  may  be  said,  that  within  the  present  century  the 
Dictionaries  of  the  English  language  have  been  supplemented  with  a  large  number  of 
glossaries  of  words,  phrases,  slang  terms,  dialects,  rhyming  words,  and  synonyms,  and 
Dictionaries  of  Theology,  Law,  Medicine,  Science,  &c.,  the  whole  forming  a  sum  of  verbal 
information  of  extraordinary  completeness  and  value. 


PHRASES    AND    QUOTATIOlSrS 


CLASSICAL  AND  MODERN  LANGUAGES. 


Exa^  r^ffrenst^  hive  been  added  in  this  list,  wherever  possible,  so  that  the  context  may  he  consulted.    The  vuutk  ( | } 

shows  the  comniencevient  of  a  verse.    For  pronunciation,  see  p,  5308-10. 


(AA«l  Kdfiov,  &K\ai  &vavro  {allol  Tcamon^ 
allot  onanto).  Some  toil,  others  reap  the  ad- 
vantage. 

iLvdyKt^  S'  ovhe  6€ol  fidxovrai  (anangka  (T 
oude  theoi  machontai,  Simon,  viii.  20),  Not 
even  the  gods  can  liglit  against  necessity. 

kvSpwv  iTrL<i>avay  Traca  yrj  toi^os  {atidron 
epiphanon  pasa  ge  tapkos,  Thueyd.  ii.  43),  AH 
the  world  is  a  burial-place  furilliistrious  men. 

iv^p  6  (pevyav  Kol  wdhiv  fiax'^o'eTat  (aner 
ho  pkeugon  kai  palin  mackesetai).  The  man  who 
flies  shall  fight  again.  (A  line  said  to  have 
heen  written  by  Demosthenes  as  an  excuse 
for  his  running  away  and  leaving  his  shield 
behind  him  at  the  battle  of  Cheronsea,  333 
B.n.  A  couplet  to  the  same  effect  occurs  in 
HudibraSj  iii.  3.) 

i'7r\7}(rTOs  irldos  (aplestos  pithos),  A  cask  that 
will  never  fill ;  an  endless  job.  The  allusion  is 
to  the  Danaides,  who,  for  the  murder  of  their 
husbands,  were  condemned  to  draw  water  in 
sieves. 

ipiffTQV  fieu  SSup  (ariston  men  kvdor,  Pind: 
Olymp.  i.  1.),  Water  is  the  chief  of  the 
elements— i.e.,  as  being  the  origin  of  all 
things.  In  the  Theogony  of  Hesiod,  Oceanus 
and  Thetis  are  regarded  as  the  parents  of  all 
the  deities  who  presided  over  Nature. 

mpiffTou   fierpov   (ariston  matron).      [Metron 

ABISTON.] 

yKavKas  els'ABT^j/asCglauTcaseis  Athenas\  Owls 
to  Athens.  The  owl  was  sacred  to  Minerva, 
the  guardian  divinity  of  Athens  ;  hence,  owls 
were  abundant  there,  so  that  the  proverb  =■ 
to  carry  coals  to  Newcastle. 

y\dii<r<Ta  5(7r\^  (glossa  dipH),  A  double  tongue. 

^wdi  ffeavr6v  (gnothi  seauton).  Know  thyself. 
A  precept  inscribed  in  gold  letters  over  the 
portico  of  the  temple  at  Delplii.    Its  author- 


ship  has  been  ascribed  to  Pythagoras,  to 
several  of  the  wise  men  of  Greece,  and  to 
Phemonoe,  a  mythical  Greek  poetess.  Ac- 
cording to  Juvenal  (xi.  27),  this  pre- 
cept descended  from  heaven,  and  Cicero 
(TiLSc.  Disp.  i.  22)  calls  it  "a  precept  of 
Apollo." 

Sis  Kpdfj,$T}   Bdvaros   (dis  krambe    tJumatos), 
^  Cabbage,  twice  over,  is  death ;  repetition  is 
tedious.     [Crambe  repetita.] 

it/  vOkti  ^ovKi]  (en  nukti  houle),  In  tJie  night 
there  is  counsel ;  sleep  on  it. 

4v  oiutp  a?<T^deia  {en  oirid  aletheia).  In  wine 
there  is  truth.     [In  vino  Veritas.] 

7j  y\S>o-(T'  6fi<&fj.ox'i  V  Se  <pp7)v  atf<i^fiOTos 
(he  gloss'  oTiidmoch',  he  de  phren  anomotos, 
Eurip:  Hipp.,  ed.  Paley,  612),  My  tongue  has 
sworn,  but  my  mind  is  unsworn  ;  I  have  said 
it,  but  don't  mean  to  do  it. 

^  raif  ^  iirl  ray  (e  tan,  e  epi  tan),  Either  this, 
or  upon  this ;  either  bring  this  back,  or  be 
brought  home,  dead,  upon  it.  The  words  of  a 
Spartan  mother  when  she  gave  a  shield  to  her 
son  going  on  military  service. 

Kaiphi/  yvwOi  (kairon  gnothi).  Know  your 
opportunity.  A  saying  of  Pittacus,  one  of  the 
Wise  Men  of  Greece. 

Kar*  i^ox'^'^  (kaf  exocJien),  Pre-eminently. 

/te-ya  ^i$\iou  fieya  KaK6v  (mega  biblion  mega 
hakon.  (Adapted  from  a  maxim  of  Callimachus, 
preserved  in  Athenceus,  iii.  72),  A  big  book  is  a 
big  nuisance. 

ficydXri  trSXis  fieydKr*  ip7}/Ata  (megaU  pnlis 
megaU  eremia),  A  great  city  is  a  great  solitude. 
(Ct  Byron :  CUlde  Harold,  ii.  26.) 

fi4Tpov  dpiffrov  (metron  ariston).  Moderation  is 
best.  (A  favourite  saying  of  the  philosopher 
Cleobulufl.) 


^ifl^y  S.yav  (viSden  ctgemX  Not  too  mncb  flf 

anything.    [Nequid  niuis.] 

fxia  xeA.t5ei>y  eap  oit  iroiei  (mia  cheliddn  ear  &» 
poieif  Arist. :  Eth.  N.,  I.  vii.  15),  One  swallow 
does  not  make  a  spring. 

ot  iroWoi  (hoi  poUoi),  The  many,  the  common 

people. 

(iv  ol  Oeol  ipiXovtrtv  airodvi^a'Ket  v4os  (h<m  hoi 

theoi  philousin  apothneskei  neos,  A  fragment 
from  Menander),  He  whom  the  gods  love  dies 
young.     [QuEM  d1,  &c.] 

Tradi^fiara  fxaBrKxara  (pathemata  matheTnata, 
Herod,  i.  207),  One  learns  by  suffering.  [Qua 
NOCKNT,  &c.] 

irarpU  ydp  ifrrt  iraa^  Xv*  hv  irpdrrrf  ris  ed 

(patris  gar  esti  pas'  hin'  an  pratU  tis  en,  Aris- 
tophanes :  Plutus,  1,151),  Every  land  where  a 
man  is  successful  is  his  native  land,    [Ubx 

PATRIA,  &c] 

ireidetv  dapa  Kai  Beohs  \6yo5  (peithetn  dora 
kai  theoits  logos,  Eurip. :  Medea,  ed.  Paley,  964), 
Gifts  persuade  even  the  gods,  as  the  proverb 
says. 

(TK-qv^i  Tras  6  ^los  (skenl  pas  ho  bios,  Greek 
Anthol.),  Life  is  a  stage.  (Gf.  Shakesp. :  As  Fov 
Like  It,  ii.  7.) 

ffO07}V  6e  fitffw  (sophen  de  m%^^  Eurip.  ;  Hipp,, 
ed.  Paley,  640, 1  hate  a  blue-stocking  (cf.  Jwx 
vi.,  433-58). 

ffTreOSe  $paB4(os  (speude  hradeos).  Make  ha&t» 
slowly.  A  favourite  saying  of  Augustas 
Caesar  (Suet.  ii.  26).    [Festina  lente.] 

rh  KaX6v  (to  kalon),  The  beautiful. 

t!>  wpeTTov  (to  prepon),  What  is  becoming  or  dfrr 

corous. 

XpVf^aT*  avtip  (ckT^mai'  anSr\  Pimd, :  USh,  & 
17),  Money  makes  the  man. 


ab  extra,  From  without. 

ab  incunabilis.  From  the  eradlcu 

ab  initio.  From  the  beginning. 

ab  origine.  From  the  origin  or  commence- 
ment. 

ab  ovo  (H(yr. :  de  Arte  Poet.  147),  From  the  egg ; 
from  the  very  beginning^ 

ab  ovo  1  usque  ad  mala  (lit-. from thp  egg 
to  tlieapi'lts  {Hor. :  Sat.  I.  iii.  (>,  7),  attrin  bnr- 
rnwpd  from  Roman  banquets,  which  bpj^an 
with  e^^gs  and  ended  with  fniit),  Froiri  begin- 
ning tf>  fnil ;  from  first,  t"  last. 

•ibsens  hssres  non  erit  (The  absent  one  will 
n.tt  be  the  heir),  Out  of  sight,  out  of  mind. 

^bsit  invidia.  Let  there  be  no  lU-will ;  envy 
apart. 

ttb  uno  I  disce  omnes  (From  one  example 
judge  of  the  rest— Kirfir.  ;  ^n.,  ii.  66,  66), 
Prom  a  singleinstance  infer  the  whole. 

82— Vol.  IV. 


LATIN. 

4  ab  nrbe  condita,  From  the  building  of  the 

city,  i.e.,  Rome.     [A.U.C.) 
a  capite  ad  calcem.  From  head  to  heel. 
a,  cruce  ealus*  Salvation  by  or  from  the 

cross. 
ad  arbitriuzo,  At  will,  at  pleasure. 
ad  calendas  grsecas.  At  the  Greek  ralends, 

i.e.,  never.     The  Greeks  had  no  calends. 
ad  captandum  vulgus.  To  attract  or  please 

the  rabble. 
a  TOeo  et  rege.  From  God  and  the  king. 
ad  extrexnum,  To  the  extreme ;  at  lasfc. 
ad  gustum.  To  one's  taste. 
a  die.  From  that' day. 

ad  honainum,  Personal ;  to  the  individual. 
ad  iuternecidueiXi,  To  extermination. 
ad  libitum,  At  pleasure. 
ad  modum.  In  the  manner  of. 
C5297) 


ad  mnltos  annos.  For  many  years. 
ad  nauseam*  So  as  to  disgust  or  nauseate* 
ad  patres.  Gathered  to  his  fathers ;  deai 
ad  rem.  To  the  purpose ;  to  the  point. 
adscriptus  glebx.  Attached  to  the  b^ 

[Adscript,  in  Encyc.  Dict.] 
adsum,  I  am  present ;  I  am  here. 
ad  summum.  To  thehighest  point  or  amount 
ad  unguem,  To  a  nicety,  exactly.    (Cf.  Hor.  i 

de  Arte  Poet.,  294.)    [Homo  factus,  &C.1 
ad  unum  omnes,  To  a  man. 
ad  utrumque  paratus.  Prepared  for  eithe» 

event  or  case. 
ad  vivum  Like  life ;  to  the  life. 
SBgrescit  medendo  (Virg. :  jEn.,  xii.  40^ 

It   becomes    worse  from  the  remedies  esfe- 

ployed. 
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fequabiliter  et  dili^enter.  Equably  and 

ililigently. 
•aquo  animOy  With  a  caliQ  oilnd. 
sore  perennlns»  [Exegi  monumentum,  Ac] 
SBtatis  suas^  Of  his  or  lier  age. 
a  fortiori,    For  the  stronger   reason.      [See 

def.  in  Encvc.  Dict.] 
ftge  quod  agis.  Do  what  you  are  doing ;  at- 
tend to  your  business. 
alere  flammam.  To  feed  the  flame. 
alma,  mater,  Kind  or  benign  mother. 
alter  ego.  Another  selt 
alter  idem.  Another,  exactly  similar. 
alter  ipso  amicus,  a  friend  is  another  self. 
alterum  tantum.  As  much  more. 
amantium  irse  amoris  integratio  (Ter- 

ence:    Andria,  III.  vi.    23),  Lovers'  quarrels 

are  the  renewing  of  love. 
a  maximis  ad  minima.  From  the  greatest 

to  ihe  least. 
amicus  humani  generis,  A  friend  of  the 

human  race. 
amicus  usque  ad  aras,  A  friend  even  to 

the  altar  (of  sacrilice),   i.e..  To  the  last  ex- 
tremity. 
amor  patriae.  Love  of  country  ;  patriotism. 
anguls   in  berba,   a  snake  in    the    grass 

(yirg. :  Eel.,  iii.  93) ;  a  false  Iriend  ;  an  unfure- 

saaa  danger. 
anlmo  et  fide.  Courageously  and  faithfully. 
anno  astatis  suae.  In  the  year  of  his  or  her 

age. 
anno  Chrlsti,  In  the  year  of  Christ    [A.C.] 
anno  humansa  salutis.   In  the   year  of 

man's  redemption.     [A.H.a.] 
anno  salutis.  In  the    year  of  redemption. 

[A.S.] 
anno  urbis  conditse.  In  the  year  from  the 

time  the  city — i.e.,  Rome — was  built. 
annus  mirabilis,  A  year  of  wonders.  (Often 

applied  in  English  History  to  the  year  1666, 

noteworthy  for  the  war  with  the  Dutch,  the 

Plague,  and  the  Great  Fire  of  London.    See 

Dryden's  poem  AnniLS  Mirabilis,) 

ante  bellum.  Before  the  war. 

ante  liicem.  Before  daybreak. 

ante  meridiem.  Before  noon. 

a  posse  ad  esse.  From  possibility  to  reality. 

a  posteriori.  From  what  follows.  [See  def: 
in  Encyc.  Dict.] 

a  priori.  From  what  goes  before.  [See  def. 
in  EvcYC.  Dict.] 

arbiter  elegantiarum,  A  judge  or  au- 
thority in  matters  of  taste.  (Of.  TacUus: 
Ann.  xvi.  18.) 

arcana  coelestia.  Celestial  secrets. 

arcana  imperii.  State  secrets. 

ardentla  verba.  Words  that  bum.  (Ct 
Gray  :  Prog,  of  Poesy,  III,  iii.  4.) 

argumentum  ad  crumenam  (An  argu- 
ment to  the  purse),  An  appeal  to  one's  in- 
terests. 

argumentum  ad  invidiam  (An  argument 

to  envy),  An  appeal  to  low  passions. 

argiimentum  ad  judicium.  An  argument 

appealing  to  the  judgment. 

argumentum  baculinum.  The  argument 
of  the  cudgel ;  an  appeal  to  force. 

ars  est  celare  artem.  True  art  is  to  con- 
ceal art. 

ars  longa,  vita  brevis.  Art  is  long,  life 
is  short. 

artium  magister.  Master  of  Arts. 

asinus  ad  lyram  (lit.,  an  ass  at  thfi  lyre). 

An  awkward  fellow. 
at  spes  non  firacta.  But  hope  is  not  yet 

cruslied. 
audi  alteram  partem.  Hear  the  other  side. 
aurea  mediocritas.  The  golden  mean. 
ant  Csesar  ant  nuUus,  Either  Caesar  or 

nobody  ;  either  in  the  first  place  or  nowhere, 

(Cf.  Suet.,  i.  79.) 

aut  vincere  aut  mori.  To  conquer  or  die ; 

death  or  victory. 
auxilium  ab  alto.  Help  from  on  high, 
a  verbis    ad  verbera.   From  words  to 

blows. 

avito  viret  honore.  He  floorishes  on  the 

honours  of  his  ancestors. 

beata  memorise.  Of  blessed  memory. 


bella !  Iiorrida  bella  {Virg. .-  jEti.  vi.  86), 
War!  liorrid  war, 

bella  matrlbus  detestata  (Eor^  I.  t  0, 

7),  War,  so  detested  by  mothers. 
beUum  intemecinum,  A  war  of  extermina- 
tion. 
bene   orasse  est   bene   stnduisse.  To 

have  studied  well  is  to  have  prayed  well. 
bis  dat  qui  cito  dat.  He  gives  twice  who 

gives  quickly  or  opportunely. 
bis  peccare   in   bello  non  licet.   One 

must  nut  blunder  twice  in  war. 
bis  pueri  senes.  Old  men  are  twice  boys. 
bona  fide,  in  good  faith. 
bona  fides.  Good  faith. 
brevi  manu  (With  a  short  hand),  Offhand, 

extempore,  summarily. 
brevis  esse  laboro  |  obscurusfio(ifor.  ; 

deArU  Poet.,  25,  26),  If  1  labour  to  be  brief, 

I  become  obscure. 

cadit  queestio.  The  question  taUa  to  the 
ground  ;  there  is  no  discussion. 

caeca  est  invidia.  Envy  is  blind. 

ccetera  desunt.  The  rest  is  wanting. 

cseteris  paribus.  Other  things  being  equal. 

Candida  Fax  (Ovid :  Art.  Amat. ,  iii.  502). 
White-robed  Peace. 

cantabit  vacuus  coram  latrone  viator 
{juv.,  X.  22),  The  penniless  traveller  will  sing 
in  the  presence  of  the  highwayman;  a  man 
who  has  notliing  has  nothing  to  lose. 

cantate  Domino,  Sing  unto  the  Lord.  (Th^ 
opening  words  of  many  Psalms.     Vulgate) 

carpe  diem  (Hor.,  1.  xi.  8.)  Usually  ex- 
plained, according  to  popular  ideas  of  Epi- 
curean philosophy,  as  =  Enjoy  the  present 
day  (cf.  Wisd.  ii.  6  ;  1  Cor.  xv.  32) ;  but  capable 
of  a  higher  interpretation  =  Seize  the  present 
opportunity ;  improve  time. 

casus  belli,  A  cause  justifying  war;  a 
ground  of  war. 

causa  sine  qua  non,  An  indispensable  cause. 

cedant  arma  togse  (Cicero :  de  Of.,  i.  22), 
Let  arms  yield  to  the  gown ;  let  violence 
give  place  to  law. 

circuitus  verborum,  A  circumloputlon. 

circulus  in  probando,  A  circle  in  the 
proof;  the  fallacy  of  using  the  conclusion  as 
one  of  the  premisses  ;  a  vicious  circle. 

clarior  e  tenebris.  Brighter  from  obscurity. 

clarum  et  venerabile  nomen.  An  illus- 
trious and  venerable  name. 

cogito,  ergo  sum,  I  think,  therefore  I  exist. 
[Cartesian ISM,  in  Encyc.  Dict.] 

comitas  inter  gentes.  Comity  between 
nations. 

Gommiine  bonum,  A  common  good. 

commiinibus  annis.  On  the  annual  aver- 
age ;  one  year  with  another. 

commiini  consensii.  By  common  consent. 

conditio  sine  qua  non.  An  indispensable 
condition. 

conjunctis  viribus.  With  united  powers. 

consensus  facit  legem.  Consent  makes 
the  law — i.e..  If  two  persons  make  an  agree- 
ment in  good  faith  and  with  full  knowledge, 
the  law  will  insist  on  its  being  can'ied  out. 

consilio  et  animis.  By  wisdom  and  courage. 

consilio  et  prudentia.  By  wisdom  and 
prudence. 

constantia  et  virtute.  By  constancy  and 
virtue. 

consuetiido  pro  lege  servatur.  Custom 

is  held  as  law.    (The  English  common  law  is 

based  on  immemorial  usage.) 
Consule  Planco  Hor.,  IH.  xiv.  28),  When 

Plancus  was  consul ;  in  my  younger  days. 

(At  the  time  to  which  Horace  refers  he  was 

about  twenty-four  years  old.) 
contra   bonos  mores.  Contrary  to  good 

morals. 
copia  verborum,  A  plentiful   supplj  of 

words  ;  flow  of  language. 
coram  nobis.  In  our  presence. 
coram  non  jiidice.  Before  a  person  who  is 

not  a  judge ;  not  before  the  proper  tribunal. 
crambe  repetita  (Juv.,  vii.  154),  Cabbage 

warmed  up  a  second  time ;  hence  used  prover- 
bially for  any  tedious  repetition  of  a  truism, 

an  old  story,  &e. 
credat  Judfeus  ApeUa  (Hvr. :  Sat,  I.  y. 

100),  Let  the  (superstitious)  Jew  Apella  believe 

it :  tell  that  to  the  marines. 


crede   quod  babes,  ct  babes,    Believa 

tliat  you  have  it,  ai)((  you  have  it. 

credo,  quia  absurdum  (Corrupted  from 
a  passage  in  Tertullian,  *' Et  mortuus  est  Del 
films:  prorsuscredibileest,  quia ineptum est, 
et  sepultus,  resurrexit :  certum  est,  quia  im- 
possibile."— de  Carne  Christi,  §  4),  I  believe  it, 
because  it  is  absurd.  (Notes  &  Queries,  7th  ser., 
iv.  274. 

credula  res  amor  est.  Love  is  ready  to 
believe. 

crescit  amor  numml,  quantum  Ipsa 
pecunia  crescit  (Juv.,  xiv.  139),  Thelove 
of  money  grows  as  our  wealth  increases. 

crescit  eundo.  It  increases  as  it  goes.  [Vibka 

ACQDIRIT   EUNDO.] 

oresclt  sub  pondere  virtus.  Virtue  in- 
creases under  every  o'ppression. 

creta  an  carbdne  uotandam  (Adapted 
from  Hor. :  Sat.  II.  iii.,  246),  To  be  marked 
with  chalk  or  charcoal.  (The  Romans  marked 
lucky  days  with  white,  and  unlucky  ones 
with  black.) 

crux,  A  cross,  a  difficulty,  a  stumbling-block, 
a  puzzle ;  e.g.,  crux  criticnrum,  crux  matliemati- 
corum,  crux  medicorum,  The  puzzle  of  critics, 
mathematicians,  physicians. 

cucuUus  non  facit  monachum.  The 
cowl  does  not  make  the  monk;  Don't  trust 
to  appearances. 

cui  bono?  (A  maxim  of  Cassius,  quoted  by 
Cicero,  Pro  Milotie,  12),  For  whose  advantage? 
Generally  used,  however,  as  =  What  is  the 
good  of  it  ? 

cui  Fortiina  ipsa  ^cedit.  To  whom  For- 
tune herself  yields. 

culpam  poena  premit  comes  (H&r.^  IT. 
v.  24),  Punishment  follows  hard  on  crime. 

cum  grano,  cum  grano  salis.  With  a  grain 
of  salt ;  with  some  allowance  or  modification. 

cum  privilegio.  With  privilege. 

cum  tacent,  clamant  (Cicero  :  in  Cat,  i.  S), 
Although  tliey  keep  silence,  they  cry  aloud  ; 
their  silence  is  more  expressive  than  words. 

ciiridsa  felicitas,  Nice  felicity  of  expres- 
sion (applied  by  Petronius  Arbiter,  cxviii.  ^ 
to  the  writings  of  Horace) ;  happy  knack. 

currente  calamo.  With  a  running  pen ;  off- 
hand. 

da  locum  melioribus  (Teretia :  Phormio, 
III.  ii.  37),  Give  place  to  your  betters  (et 
Luke  xiv.  8). 

damnant  quod  non  iutelligunt.  They 
condemn  what  they  do  not  understand. 

dare  pondus  fumo  (Pers.,  v.  20),  To  give 
weightto  smoke  ;  to  impart  valueto  that  which 
is  worthless  ;  to  attach  importance  to  trifles. 

data  et  accepta.  Expenses  and  receipts. 

date  obolum  Belisario,  Give  an  obolus 
to  Belisarius.  It  is  said  that  this  general, 
when  old  and  blind,  was  neglected  by  Jusi- 
tinian,  and  obliged  to  beg.  Gibbon  (Decline^ 
ch.  xliii.)  treats  the  story  as  a  fable. 

Davus  sum,  non  CEdipus  (Terence :  An- 
dria,  I.  ii.  23),  I  am  Davus,  not  (EdipuB. 
[Sphinx,  II.,  1.]  I  am  no  conjurer  ;  I  am  a 
bad  hand  at  riddles. 

deceptio  visvLS,  An  optical  illusion. 

decori  decus  addit  avito,  He  adds  honour 
to  the  ancestral  honours. 

de  die  in  diem.  From  day  to  day. 

de  gustibus  non  est  disputandnm. 
There  is  np  disputing  about  tastes. 

Dei  gratia,  by  the  grace  of  God. 

de  jure.  By  the  law ;  by  right. 

de  lana  caprina  (Hor. :  £^.  I.  xviii.  16), 
About  goat's  wool,  hence  about  any  worthless 
object. 

delenda  est  Carthago,  Carthage  must  be 
utterly  destroyed.  (A  phrase  with  which 
Cato  the  Elder  urged  the  Roman  people  to 
the  destruction  of  Carthage,  which  he  looked 
on  as  a  dangerous  rival  to  Rome.) 

de  minimis  non  ciirat  lex.  The  law  doe* 
not  concern  itself  with  trifles. 

de  mortuis  nil  nisi  bonum.  Let  nothing 
be  said  of  the  dead  but  what  is  good. 

de  nibilo  nihil,  in  nihilum  nil  posse 
reverti  (Pers.,  iii.  84).  From  nothing  no- 
thing is  made,  and  nothing  that  exists  can  be 
reduced  to  nothing.  (The  doctrine  of  the 
eternity  of  matter.) 

de  novo.  Anew. 

de  omnibus  rebus,  et  quibusdaxn 
aliis,  About  everything,  and  sometliing 
more  besides.    Applied  Iroolcally  to  an  imma- 
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ture  Ilteraiy  production,  in  which  very  many 
subjects  are  treated.  The  charge  of  having 
written  a  treatise,  De  omnibics  rebus  (About 
everything),  and  afterwards  supplementing  It 
with  De  quihusdam  aliU  (About  certain  other 
things),  is  made  against  several  Scholastaca. 

Oeo  adjuvante,  non  tlmendum.  With 
the  help  of  God,  there  is  nothing  to  be  afraid 
of. 

Deo  duce.  With  God  for  a  leader. 

Deo  favente.  With  the  favour  of  God, 

Deo  gratias.  Thanks  be  to  God.    [D.Q.] 

Deo  juvante.  With  the  help  of  God. 

Deo  monente,  God  giving  warning. 

Deo,  non  fortuna.  From  God,  not  from 
Chance. 

Deo  volente,  God  willing. 

d.e  profundis.  Out  of  the  depths.    (The  first 

words  of  Ps.  cxxix.—Fulg.) 
desinit  in    piscem   mulier   formosa 

superne  (Hot.  :  de  Arte  Poet.,  4).  A  woiuaa, 

beautifal  above,  has  a  fish's  tail.    (A  descrip- 
tion of  an  incongruous  style.) 
desipere  in  loco,  [Ddlce  est  desiperb,  &c.] 
desunt  csetera,  [Ci^tera  desunt.] 
-dii  majorum  gentium,  The  gods  of  the 

superior  houses  ;  the  twelve  superior  gods. 
dii  penates.  Household  gods. 
disjecta  membra  (Altered  from  Hmr. :  Sat. 

1.  iv.  t)2),  Scattered  remains. 
docendo  discimos.  We  learn  by  teaching. 
Dominus  voblscum.  The  Lord  be  with  you. 

(Tlie  words  in  which  the  priest  blesses  the 

people  in  the  Roman  Church.) 
domus  et  placens  |  uxor  (Htw.,  II.  xiv.  21, 

22),  Home  and  the  good  wife. 
do  Ut  des,   I  give  that  you  may  give ;  the 

principle  of  reciprocity. 

dramatis  personae,  The  characten  of  the 

play. 
dulce  domnm.  Sweet  home.     (The  burden 

of  the  breaking-up  song  of  the  boys  of  Win- 
chester Scliool.) 
dulce  est  desipere  in  loco  (Hor.,  iV.  xii. 

28),  It  is  pleasant  to  play  the  fool  at  times 

(cf.  Eccles.  iii.  4). 
dulce  et  decorum  est  pro  patrla  mori 

(Hor.,  III.  ii.  13.),  It  is  sweet  and  glorious 

to  die  for  one's  country. 
dum  spiro  spero.  While  I  breathe,  I  hope. 
dum  vivimus,  ^vamus.  Let  ua  live  while 

we  live  ;  i.e..  Let  us  enjoy  life.   [Cabpe  Dieil] 
durante  vita.  During  life. 


ecce  homo,  Behold  the  man ; — indicative  of 
the  giving  up  of  Christ  to  the  people  by  Pilate. 

e  fiamma  cibum  petere  {Terence :  Eun., 
HI.  ii.  38.)  To  seek  food  from  the  flames  ;  to 
pick  the  remnants  of  food  from  the  funeral 
pyre  ;  to  be  reduced  to  the  last  extremity. 

^O  et  rex  mens.  My  king  and  I.  (An  ex< 
pression  attributed  to  Card.  Wolsey,  and  un- 
justly made  the  subject  of  a  charge  against 
him,  as  if  he  had  written,  "  I  and  my  King." 

eheu!  fugaces  labuntur  annl  (Hor.,  II. 
xiv.  1,  2).     Alas  !  our  fleeting  years  pass  away. 

elapso  tempore.  The  time  having  elapsed. 

eo  animo.  With  that  design. 

eo  nomine.  By  that  name. 

e  pluribus  unum.  One  out  of,  or  composed 
of,  many.  (The  motto  of  the  United  States 
of  America.) 

epulis  acGumbere  divvum  (Virg. :  Mn.  L 
79),  To  sit  down  at  the  banquets  of  the  goda. 

©  re  nata.  According  to  the  exigency. 

esse  quam  viderl.  To  be,  rather  than  to 
seem. 

est  modus  in  rebus  {Hot.  :  Sou.  I.  i.  106.) 
There  is  a  middle  course  in  all  things. 

esto  perpotua,  Let  it  endure  forever, 

esto  quod  esse  videris.  Be  what  yon 
seem  to  be. 

et  cfetera.  And  the  rest. 

et  id  genus  omne.  And  everything  of  tho 
sort.    [Id  Genus  Omne.] 

et  sequentes,  et  seqnentia.  And  those 
that  follow. 

et  sic  de  caeterls,  And  so  of  the  rest. 

et  sic  de  similibus.  And  so  of  similar 
things. 

et  tu.  Brute !  And  thou  also,  Brutus.  (Usually 
given  as  the  last  words  of  Julius  Csesar,  when 
he  saw  Brutus  amongst  his  murderers;  cf. 


61idkesp. :  Julius  Ccesar,  iii.  1.)  Recording  to 
Suetonius  (i.  82),  his  dying  exclamation,  as  he 
saw  Brutus  coming  to  attack  him,  was  koX  Ti) 
r€Kvov ;  (fcai  su  teknon  ?),  And  you,  too,  my 
son? 

eventus  stultorum  magister  (TAvy^  xx. 
39),  Fools  must  be  taught  by  experience. 

ex  abundantia.  Out  of  the  abundance. 

tex  adverse,  From  the  opposite  side. 

ex  aequo  et  bono.  According  to  what  Is 
ri£ht  and  good. 

ex  animo.  Heartily,  sincerely. 

ex  capite.  From  the  head,  from  memory. 

ex  cathedra,  From  the  chair  or  pulpit; 
spoken  with  authority ;  by  virtue  of  oflace. 

excelsior,  Higher ;  more  elevated. 

exceptio  probat  regulam.  The  exception 
proves  the  rule  ;  for  if  the  case  m  point  were 
not  an  exception,  there  would  be  no  rule. 

exceptis  excipiendls.  Due  exceptions  (or 
allowances)  having  been  made. 

ex  concesso^  From  what  has  been  conceded. 

ex  curia.  Out  of  court. 

ex  delicto.  From  the  crime. 

exegi  monumentum  a»re  perennius 
{Hot.,  III.  XXX.  1),  I  have  reared  a  monument 
more  lasting  than  brass.  (A  prophetic  esti- 
mate by  Horace  of  the  value  of  his  poems.) 

exempla  sunt  odiosa.  Examples  are  offen- 
sive. 

exempli  gratia.  By  way  of  example,    [elo.] 

exeunt,  They  go  out. 

exeunt  omnes,  AH  go  ont. 

ex  facto  jus  oritur,  The  law  arises  from 
the  fact.  Till  the  nature  of  the  offence  is 
known,  the  law  cannot  be  set  in  motion. 

exit,  He  (or  she)  goes  out. 

exitus  acta  probat,  The  result  justifies 
the  deed. 

ex  mera  gratia.  Through  mere  favour. 

ex  mere  motu,  Of  his  own  free  will. 

ex  necessitate  rei.  From  the  urgency  of 
the  case. 

ex  nihilo  nibil  fit  [Ds  Nihilo.  &c.] 

ex  officio,  By  virtue  of  office. 

ex  parte,  On  one  part  or  side. 

ex  pede  Hercuiem,  You  may  judge  of 
Hercules  by  his  foot ;  the  whole  by  the  part. 
Probably  from  a  story  in  Plutarch  (Varia 
Scripta,  ed.  Tauchnitz,  vi.  393),  that  Pytha- 
goras calculated  the  great  stature  of  Hercules 
from  the  length  of  the  stadium  at  Olympia, 
which  the  hero  is  said  to  have  measured  with 
his  own  feet.  The  philosopher  argued  that 
as  the  Olympian  stadium  was  longer  than 
other  stadia,  so  were  the  feet  of  Hercules 
longer  than  the  feet  of  other  men,  and,  by 
parity  of  i-easoning,  his  whole  stature  was  pro- 
portionably  greater.    (Cf.  Auliis  Gellius,  i.  1.) 

experientia  docet  stultos.  Experience 
teaches  even  fools. 

experimentnm  cmcis,  The  experiment 
of  the  cross ;  a  decisive  experiment ;  a  crucial 
test. 

experto  credo,  Believe  one  who  has  tried 
it,  or  who  speaks  from  experience  ;  experto 
crede  Roberto,  Believe  Robert,  who  has 
tried  it,  or  who  speaks  from  experience.  (Cf. 
Virg.  :  jEn.,  xi.  283.) 

expertus  metuit  {H<yr. :  Ep.  I.  xviil.  87), 
Having  had  experience  of  it,  he  dreads  it ;  a 
burnt  child  dreads  the  flre. 

ex  post  f^cto.  After  the  deed  is  done;  retro- 
spective. 

expressls  verbis.  In  express  terms. 

ex  quocunque  capite,  For  whatever  reason. 

ex  tacito.  Tacitly. 

ex  tempore,  Off  hand;  without  preparation. 

extlnctus  amabltur  idem  {Hor. :  Ep. 
II.  i.  14),  This  same  man  will  be  loved  after 
his  death. 

extra  mnros.  Outside  the  walls. 

ex  ungue  lednem.  You  may  tell  the  lion 
by  his  claw.    [Ex  pede  Herculem.] 

ex  uno  disoe  omnes  [Ab  unoj  &g.]. 


fiEiber  quisque  fortunsa  suae  (Appius,  in 
Sail.  :  de  Repub.  Ordin.  i.).  Every  man  is  the 
architect  of  his  own  fortune  j  hence,  £aber 
fortunes  suea  =  a  self-made  man. 

facile  est  inventis  addere.  It  is  easy  to 
improve  what  has  been  already  invented. 


lacile  princeps.  The  acknowledged  chief; 

one  who  stands  undoubtedly  first. 
facilis  est  desceusms  Averni  {Virg.: 

JEn.  vi.  126),  The  descent  to  hell  is  easy;  it  is 

easy  enough  to  get  into  trouble. 

fac  simile,  An  exact  Imitation. 

fseces  populi,  fssx  popull.  The  scum  of 

the  population. 

fUma  clamdsa,  A  current  scandal. 

f^ma  nibil  est  celerius,  Nothing  traveli 
more  swiftly  than  scandal.  (Cf.  Virgil:  ^n, 
iv.  173.) 

f^ma  semper  vivat.  May  his  fame  last  for 
ever. 

fas  est  et  ab  boste  doceri  {Ovid:  Met. 
iv.  428),  It  is  right  to  be  taught  even  by  an 
enemy ;  you  may  get  a  hint  from  the  other  side. 

f^ta  obstant,  The  Fates  oppose. 

f^ta  viam  invenient.  The  Fates  will  find 
out  a  way. 

fEix  mentis  incendium  gloriee.  The  pas- 
sion for  glory  is  the  torch  of  the  mind. 

felicltas  multos  habet  amicos.  Pros- 
perity has  many  friends.    (Cf.  Prov.  xix,  4.) 

felo  de  se,  One  who  commits  self-felony ;  a 
suicide. 

ferae  natnrsB,  Of  a  wild  nature ;— applied  te 
wild  beasts. 

festina  lente.  Make  haste  slowly;  don't  be 
impetuous. 

fiat  experimentnm  in  corpore  vill. 
Let  the  experiment  be  made  on  a  body  of  b» 
value. 

flat  justitia  mat  coelum.  Let  justice  b« 
done  though  the  heavens  should  fall. 

fiat  lux  (Gen.  i.  3,  Vulg.),  Lst  there  be  light 

fide  et  amdre.  By  faith  and  love. 

fide  etfiducia.  By  fidelity  and  confidence. 

fide  et  fortitudine.  By  fidelity  and  forti- 
tude. 

fidei  coticula  crux.  The  cross  is  tht 
touchstone  of  faith. 

fidei  defensor.  Defender  of  the  faith.  [Fid. 
Def.] 

fide,  non  armis.  By  faith,  not  by  force  el 
arms. 

fide,  sed  cui,  vide.  Trust,  hut  see  whon 
you  are  trusting. 

fides  et  justitia.  Fidelity  and  justice. 

fides  Punica,  Punic  faith ;  treachery.  (Among 
the  Romans  the  bad  faith  of  the  Carthaginians 
was  notorious.) 

fidus  Achates  (Virg.  :  Mn.  vi.  158.)  Faith- 
ful Achates,  the  companion  of  iEneas ;  a  tnw 
friend. 

fidus  et  audax.  Faithful  and  bold. 

fieri  facias,  A  legal  paper  authorizing  exe- 
cution on  the  goods  of  a  debtor. 

niius  nullius,  A  son  of  nobody  ;  an  illegiti- 
mate son,  because  he  has  no  legal  rights  as  % 
son  in  respect  to  the  inheritance  of  property, 

f  ilius  terrae,  A  sou  of  the  earth";  one  of  low 
origin. 

finis  coronat  opus.  The  end  crowns  th« 
work. 

flagrante  belle.  While  the  war  was  raging ; 
during  hostilities. 

flagrante  delicto.  In  the  commission  of  the 
crime  ;  in  the  very  act. 

flammajfiimo  est  proxlma  {PWjuX.  :  Oure, 
I.  i.  53),  Flame  is  akin  to  fire ;  where  there's 
smoke  there's  fire. 

flecti,  non  fi'angl,  To  be  bent,  not  broken. 

flosouli  sententiarnm,  Flowers  of  fine 
thoughts. 

foenum  habet  in  cornu  (Hor. :  Sat.  I.  ir. 
35),  He  has  hay  on  his  horn  (the  mark  put 
on  a  bull  to  show  he  was  savage) ;  bewaM 
of  him. 

fons  et  origo  malorum  (Cf.  Flor.  iii.  6.% 
The  source  and  origin  of  our  miseries. 

forensis  strepltus.  The  clamour  of  the 
forum;  "Brawling  courts,  And  dusty  puiv 
lieus  of  the  law."  {Tennyson :  In  MetnoriarOf 
Ixxxii.) 

forte  scutum  salus  duoum,  A  strong 
shield  is  the  safety  of  leaders. 

fortes  fortuna  juvat  {Terence :  PhormiOf  L 
iv.  26),  Fortune  favours  the  brave. 

forti  et  fideU  ninil  difflcUe,  Notliing  ti 
difficult  to  the  brave  and  faithful. 

fortiter  et  recte.  With  fortitude  and  rectt- 
tude. 
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Phrases  and  Quotations. 


fortlter,  fideliter,  feliciter.  Boldly,  faith- 
tally,  successfully. 

foi'titer  in  re,  Wiih  finmiess  in  action. 

fortuna  favetfatuis,  Fortune  favours  fools. 

fortimse  f  ilius  {Hot.  :  Sat.  II.  vi.  49),  A 
B^Kiiled  child  of  Portune. 

firangas,  non  flectes.  Too  may  break  me, 
but  you  shall  not  bend  me. 

fraus  pia,  A  pious  fraud. 

fironti  nuUa  fides  (Juv.,  ii.  8),  There  is  no 
trusting  the  features ;  don't  trust  to  appear- 
ances. 

&ages  consumere  natl  (Hor. :  Ep.,  I.  ii. 
27),  Born  to  consume  the  fruits  of  the  earth ; 
born  only  to  eat. 

fUgit  irreparablle  tempns  (Virg. :  Georg. 
iii.  284),  Irrecoverable  time  glides  away. 

fnimus  Troes  (ViTg, :  Mn.  ii.  325),  We  once 
were  Trojans  ;  we  have  seen  better  days. 

ftiit  Ilium  {Virg.  :  jEn.  ii.  325),  There  once 
wns  a  Troy ;  Troy  was,  but  is  no  more  ;  the 
place  is  gone. 

fOmum  et  opes,  strepltomque  RomsQ 

(Jior.,  III.  XXIX.  12),  The  smoke,  the  show, 
the  rattle,  of  the  town  (Rome). 

functus  officio.  Having  discharged  his  du- 
ties ;  hence,  out  of  office. 

fur  >r  arma  ministrat  {Virg. :  Mn.  i.  130), 
Ki.;e  provides  arms  ;  one  uses  any  weapon  id 
a  rage. 

fwcoY  loquendi,  A  rage  for  speaking. 
furor  poetlcus.  Poetical  fire. 
furor  scribendi,  A  rage  for  writing, 

gaUice,  In  French. 

gaudeamus  igitur.  Therefore,  let  us  rejoice. 
(The  burden  of  a  Macaronic  song.) 

gaudet  tentamine  virtus.  Virtue  rejoices 
in  temptation. 

genius  loci.  The  genius  or  presiding  spirit 
of  the  place. 

gens  togata(Kirff. :  Mn.  i.  282).  Applied  first 
to  Roman  citizens,  as  wearing  the  toga,  the 
garment  of  peace ;  hence,  civilians  generally. 

gloria  in  exoelsis  Deo  (Lukeii.  14,  Vulg.), 
Glory  to  God  in  the  highest. 

gloria  Patri,  Glory  be  to  the  Father. 

gradu  diverao,  via  una.  The  same  road 
by  different  steps. 

gradus  ad  Parnassum,  A  step  to  Par- 
nassus ;  aid  in  writing  Latin  poetry  ;  a  work 
on  Latin  verse-making  containing  rules  and 
exaiaples. 

gratia  plaoendi.  For  the  sake  of  pleasing. 

gratis  dictum.  Mere  assertion. 

graviora  manent  {Virg. :  Mn.  vi.  84), 
Greater  afflictions  are  in  store ;  the  worst  is 
yet  to  come. 

graviora  qusedam  sunt  remedia  peri- 
CUlis,  Some  remedies  are  worse  than  the  dis- 
ease. (Attributed  to  L.  Publius  Syrns.  Rib- 
beck  includes  it  in  the  SententicB  mintis  Pto- 
batcB,  599.) 

grex  venalium  (Suet. :  de  Clar.  Shet.  i.), 

A  venal  throng. 
gutta    cavat    lapidem,    non  vi,    sed 

ssepe  cadendo.  The  drop  hollows  out  the 

stone  by  frequent  dropping,    not  by  force ; 

constant  persistence  gains  the  end.    (Cf.  Ovid : 

Ex  Ponto,  IV.  X.  5.) 

baud  longls  intervallls,  At  frequent  In- 
tervals. 

heluo  librorum,   A  devoorer  of  books ;  a 

bookworm. 
heu  pietast  heu  prisca  fides  (yirg.: 

Mn.   viii.  879),  Alas!  for  piety  I     Alasl  for 

our  ancient  faith  ; 
hiatus  valde  deflendus,  Agap  or  deficiency 

greatly  to  be  deplored  ;  words  employed  tomark 

a  blank  in  a  work,  but  often  used  of  persons 

whose  performances  fall  short  of  their  promises. 
hie  et  ubiaue.  Here  and  everywhere. 
hie  jacet,  Here  lies;  sepultus,  buried. 
hie  labor,  hie  opus  eat.  Here  is  labour, 

here  is  toil. 
hie  sepultus.  Here  [liesl  buried. 
hinc  iUse  lacrimee  {Hor. :  Ep.  I.  xix.  41), 

Hence  these  tears ;  this  is  the  cause  of  the 

trouble. 
hodie  mlhi,  eras  tibt  It  is  my  lot  to-day, 

yours  to-morrow.    (A  liue  often  found  in  old 

epitaphs.) 

homo  factns  ad  nnguem,  Usnally  quoted 
thus,  the  ugh  the  proper  form  is  ad  nnguei*' 


I  factus  homo  (/for. :  Sat.  L  v.  32,  33  ;  cf. 

Pers.  i.  64,  65),  A  highly-polished,  accom- 
plished man.  (The  expression  is  borrowed 
from  the  practice  in  sculptors,  who,  in  model- 
ling, give  the  finishing  touch  with  the  nail ; 
or  from  joiners,  wlio  test  the  accuracy  of  joints 
in  wood  by  the  nail.) 

homo  homini  lupus  [Lupus  est,  &c.] 

homo  multarum  literarum,  A  man  of 
many  letters  ;  a  man  of  extensive  learning. 

homo  solus  aut  deus  aut  deemon,  A 
man  to  live  alone  must  be  either  a  god  or 
devil.     (Of.  Eccles.  iv.  10;  Arist, :  Pol.  i.  1.) 

homo  sum ;  humani  nihil  a  me  alien- 
um  puto  (Terence  :  Heaut.  I.  i.  25),  I  am  a 
man ;  and  I  consider  nothing  that  concerns 
mankind  a  matter  of  indifference  to  me. 

homo  trium  Uterarum  [Trtum  literarum 

HOMO.] 

honores  mutant  mores,  Honours  change 
manners. 

honos  habet  onus.  Honour  is  burdened  with 
responsibility. 

horas  canonlcsa.  Canonical  hours ;  pre- 
scribed times  for  prayers. 

horresco  referens  (Virg. :  M%.  ii.  204),  I 
shudder  as  I  tell  the  stoi-y. 

hortns  siccus,  A  di'y  garden ;  a  collection 
of  dried  plants ;  an  herbarium. 

hos  e^o  versiculos  f^ci,  tulit  alter 
honores  (Virgil,  on  the  occasion  when 
some  verses  he  had  written  on  the  shows  at 
Rome  were  unjustly  claimed  by  Bathyllus,who 
was  rewarded  for  them),  I  wrote  these  lines,  an- 
other has  borne  away  the  honour.  [Sic  vos,  &c.] 

humanum  est  errare.  To  err  is  human. 
(Cf.  Pope:  Essay  on  Criticism,  525.) 

hunc  tu  caveto  (Hor. :  ScU.  I.  iv.  85),  Beware 

OfhlUL 

id   genus    omne  (Hor. :  Sat  1.  ii.  2),  All 

that  class.    (A  contemptuous  expression  for 

the  dregs  of  the  population.) 
igndrantia  non  excusat;  legem.  Igno- 
rance is  no  plea  against  the  law. 
ignoratio  elenchi.  Ignorance  of  the  point 

m  dispute ;  the  logical  fallacy  of  arguing  to 

the  wrong  point. 
ignoti  nulla  CUpido,  There  is  no  desire  for 

that  is  unknown  ;  our  wants  are  increased  by 

knowledge. 
ignotumper  Ignotius,  (To  explain)  a  thing 

not  understood  by  one  still  less  understood. 
ilias  malorum  (Cicero:  Epist.  ad  Attimm, 

viii.  11),  An  Iliad  of  woes;  a  host  of  evils. 

(From  the  fact  that  the  siege  of  Troy  lasted 

ten  years.) 
imitatores,  servum  pecus  (Hor. :  Ep.  I. 

xix.  19),  Ye  imitators ;  a  servile  herd. 
immedicabile  vulnus  (Ovid. :  Met.  i.  190), 

An  incurable  wound  ;  an  irreparable  injury. 
Imo  pectore.    From   the  bottom    of  one's 

heart. 
imparl    marte.    With     unequal    military 

strength. 

impedimenta,  Lu^age ;  the  baggage  of  an 
army. 

Imperinm    in   Imperio,     A  government 

existing  within  another.    (Said  of  a  power  set 

up  against  constituted  authority.) 
implieite.  By  implication. 
impos  animi.  Of  weak  mind. 
in  actu.  In  the  very  act ;  in  reality.    , 
in  setemum.  For  ever. 
in  articulo  mortis.  At  the  point  of  death. 
in  camera.  In  the  judge's  chamber ;  in  secret. 
in  capite.  In  chief. 
in  coelo  quies.  There  is  rest  in  heaven. 
incredulus  odi  (Hor. :  de  Arte  Poet.^  187), 

Being  incredulous,  I  cannot  endure  it 
in  curia.  In  court. 
inde  irsa.  Hence  this  resentment. 
in  dnbio.  In  doubt. 
in  ssquilibrlo.  In  equilibrium. 
in  esse.  In  being.  ~^ 

in  extenso.  At  length. 
in  extremis.  In  very  bad  circumstances  ;  at 

the  point  of  death. 
Infandiun,-  regina,   Jubes    renovare 

dolorem  (Virg. :  jEn.  ii.  3),  You  command 

me.  O  Queen,  to  revive  unspeakable  grief. 
in  flagrante  delicto,  In  the  commission 

of  the  act. 

in  forma  pauperis,  As  a  poor  man. 
Infra  dig.,  infra  dignitatem.   Beneath 

one's  dignity. 


in  flltiiro.  In  future,  hcTiceforth. 

in  hoc  signo  vinces,  A  Latin  rendering 
of  the  Greek  kv  tovtw  vi^a  (en  touto  nika).  In 
this  sign  thou  shalt  conquer.  (The  motto 
is  said  to  have  been  adopted  by  Constantine 
after  his  vision  of  a  cross  in  the  heavens 
just  before  his  decisive  battle  with  Maxentius, 

A.D.  312.) 

in  limine.  On  the  threshold ;  preliminarily. 
in  loco.  In  the  place ;  upon  the  spot ;  in  the 

place  of. 
in  loco  parentis.  In  the  plaee  of  a  parent. 
in  medias  res  (Hor. :  de  Arte  Poet.^  148), 

In  the  very  midst  of  the  business. 
in  memoriaxn.  In  mismory  of. 
in  nomine.  In  the  name  of. 
in  nubibus.  In  the  clouds ;  hence,  undefined, 

uncertain,  vague. 
in  nuce.  In  a  nutshell. 
in  omnia  paratus.  Prepared  for  all  things. 
Inopem  copia  fecit,  Abundance  has  made 

him  poor. 
in  pace,  In  peace. 

in  perpetuam  rei  memorlam.  In  ever- 
lasting remembrance  of  the  event. 

in  perpetuum,  Forever. 

in  pleno,  In  full. 

in  posse.  In  possible  existence. 

in  propria  persona.  In  one's  own  person. 

in  puris  naturalibus,  in  a  state  of  nature; 
stark  naked. 

in  re,  in  the  matter  of 

in  rerum  natura.  In  the  nature  of  things. 

in  s£ecula  sasculorum.  For  ever. 

inscitia     est  |  adversum     stimuluin 

calces  (Terence ;   Phormio,  I.- ii.  27,  28),  It  is 
mere  folly  to  kick  against  the  spur.    (Cf.  Acts, 
ix.  5). 
in  situ,  lu  its  proper  position.     [Status  quc 

ANTU  BELLUM.] 

in  statu  quo,  In  its  former  state. 

in  susponso,  In  suspense. 

in  te,  Domine,  speravi  (Ps  xxxi.  1.  Vulg.] 

In  thee,  O  Lord,  have  I  put  my  trust 
inter  alia.  Among  other  things. 
inter  arma  leges  silent  (Cic. :  pro  Mil.,  4, 

10),  lu  the  time  of  war  the  laws  are  silent. 
Inter  canem  et  lupum.  Between  the  dog 

and  the  wolf;  twilight. 
interdum  vulgua  rectum  videt  (Ear. : 

Ep.  II.  i.  63),  Sometimes  the  rabble  see  what 

is  right. 
inter  nos.  Between  ourselves. 
inter  pocula,  At  one's  cups. 
in  terrorem,  In  terror ;  as  a  warning. 
inter  se,  Amongst  themselves. 
inter  spem  et  metum.  Between  hope  and 

fear. 
In  totldem  verbis.  In  so  many  words. 
In  toto.  In  the  whole ;  entirely. 
intra  muros.  Within  the  walls. 
In  transftu.  On  the  passage. 
intra  parietes,  Within  the  walls ;  private. 
in  usum  Delphini,  For  the  use  of  the  Dan- 

phin,     [Delphine,  A.  2.  in  Encyc.  Dict.] 
in  utroque  fldelis.  Faithful  in  both. 
In  vacuo.  In  a  vacuum. 
in  verba  magistri  jurare.  To  swear  to 

a  master^s  words;    to  accept   opinions  upoa 

authority. 

inversp  ordine,  in  an  inverse  order. 

in  vino  Veritas,  in  wine  there  is  truth. 
When  a  person  is  under  the  influence  of  wine 
he  shows  himself  in  his  true  colours. 

invita  Minerva  (H<yr.  .-  de  Arte  Poet.,  885), 
Minerva  (Goddess  of  Wisdom),  being  un- 
willing ;  hence,  without  genius. 

ipse  dixit.  He  himself  has  said  it;  a  men 
assertion. 

ipsissima  verba.  The  identical  words. 

ipso  facto,  By  the  fact  itself. 

ipso  jure.  By  the  law  itself. 

ira  furor  brevis  est  (Hor. ;  Ep.  1.  il.  62), 
Anger  is  a  brief  madness. 

ita  est.  It  is  so. 

ita  lex  scripta  est,  Such  ta  the  written 

law. 
italioe.  In  Italian  characters, 

Jacta  alea  est  (The  exclamatfoa  of  JnHu 
Caesar  when  lie  passed  the  Rubicon.  (Sim^ 
niua.  i.  32),  The  die  is  east. 
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Jam  redit  et  Virgo,  redeunt  Saturnia 
regna  (Virg.:  Ed.  iv.  4),  Now  the  Virgin 
and  the  Saturnian  n;;e  i-eturn.  (Of  the  reign 
of  Astrsea,  tlio  GodUess  of  Justice,  in  the 
Golden  Age.) 

januis  clausis,     VTith    closed    doois;   in 

secret. 
joci  causa,  For  the  sake  of  a  joke. 
j  iibilate  Deo  (Ps.  c .  l ),  O  be  j ny f ul  in  th e Lord. 
jucundi  acti  labores  (Cicei-o:  de  Finibus, 

it.   32),  The  remembrances  of  past  lahour  is 

sweet. 
Judicium  Dei,  Tlie  jndament  of  God. 
jiidicium    parium    aut    leges    terrsa 

(MaiDui  Carta),  The  judgment  of  our  peers  or 

the  laws  of  the  land. 
jure  divino.  By  divine  law. 
jure  humano.  By  human  law. 
juris  perit  iS.  One  learned  in  the  law. 
juris  utriusque  doctor.  Doctor  of  both 

laws,  i.e.,  of  canon  and  civil  laws. 
jus  canonicum.  Canon  law. 
jus  civile.  The  civil  law. 
jus  divinum.  The  divine  law. 
jus  et  norma  looLuendi  {Hor.  de  Arte  Poet, 

73),  The  law  and  rule  of  speech. 
Jus  gentium,  The  law  of  nations. 
jus  gladii.  The  right  of  the  sword. 
Jus  yossessionis,  The  right  of  possession. 
jus  proprietatis,  The  right  of  property. 
jus  summum  ssepe  summa  mali);ia  est 

(Terence:  Heaitt,  IV.  v,  47),  Extreme  law  is 

often  extreme  wrong. 

iabltur  et  labetur  in  omne  volubllis 

£evum  {Hor.:  Ep.  I.  ii.  43),  It  glides  on,  and 
W'ill  glide  on  for  ever. 

laborare  est  orare.  Work  is  prayer. 

labor  ipse  voluptas.  Labour  itself  is  a 
pleasure. 

labor  omnia.vlnclt  (Virg. .-  Georg.  i.  145), 
Labour  overcomes  all  difficulties. 

^abdrum  dulce  lenimen  {Hor.,  I,  iixii 
14),  The  sweet  solace  of  our  labours. 

lana  caprina  [De  lana  caprinaI. 

lapis  pbilosopborum.  The  philosopher's 
stone. 

lapsus  calami,  A  slip  of  the  pen. 

lapsus  linguSB,  A  slip  of  the  tongue. 

lapsus  mem6ri£e,  A  slip  of  the  memory. 

lares  et  penates,  Household  gods. 

lateat  scintillnla  forsan.  Perchance  some 
small  spark  may  lie  concealed.  (The  motto  of 
the  Royal  Humane  Society.) 

latine  dictum.  Spoken  in  Latin. 

laudari  a  viro  laudato  (A  fragment  from 
Nsevius,  quoted  by  Cicero  :  Ep.  Fam.  v.  12,  and 
XV.  6),  To  be  praised  by  a  man  who  deserves 
praise,  i.e. ,  by  an  eminent  man ;  "  Approbation 
from  Sir  Hubert  Stanley  is  praise  indeed" 
iMorton:  A  Cure  for  the  Heartache,  v.  2.). 

laudatlones  eorum  qui  sunt  ab  Ho- 
mero  laudati  {Cicero:  de  Fin.,  ii.  35), 
Praises  from  those  who  were  themselves 
praised  by  Homer. 

laudator  temporia  acti  {Hor, :  De  Arte 
Poet.,  173),  One  who  praises  the  good  old  days. 

laudum  immensa  cupido.  An  insati- 
able desire  for  praise. 

laUS  Deo,  Praise  to  God. 

lector  benevole.  Kind,  or  gentle,  reader. 

legatus  a  latere  (A  legate  from  the  aide  [of 
the  Pope]),  A  papal  legate. 

lex  loci.  The  law  of  the  place.    [Lex.] 

lex  non  scripta.  The  unwritten  law;  the 
common  law. 

lex  scripta,  The  written  or  statute  law. 
lex  talionis,  The  law  of  retaliation. 
lex  terrse,  The  law  of  the  land. 
llcentia  vatum,  The  license  allowed  to  poets. 
limse  labor  et  mora  {Hor.:  de  Arte  Poet., 

291),  The  labour  and  delay  of  the  file ;  the 

slow  and  laborious  polish  of  a  literary  work. 
lis  litem  generat.  Strife  begets  strife. 
litem  lite  resolvere  (Adapted  from  Hor. : 

Sat.,  II.  iii.  102),  To  settle  strife  by  strife;  to 

end  one  controversy  by  another. 
lite  pendente.  During  the  trial. 
litera  scripta  manet.  The  written  character 

remains. 
loci  communes.  Common  places. 
loco  citato.  In  the  place  quoted.    ILoc.  cixj 


locus  classicus,  A  clas^ii^al  passage;  the 
acknowledged  place  of  reference. 

locus  criminis,  Ttie  scene  of  the  crime. 

locus  in  quo.  The  place  in  which. 

longo  Intervallo,  By  or  with  a  longintervaL 

lucidus  ordo  (Hor. :  De  Arte  Poet.,  41),  A 
perspicuous  arrangement, 

lucri  causa.  For  the  sake  of  gain. 

lucus  a  non  lucendo.  An  elliptical  ex- 
pression which  may  be  rendered  in  English: 
the  word  lucus  (=  a  grove)  is  derived  from 
luceo  {—  to  sluiie),  becau.se  it  does  not  admit 
light.  This  aiitiphrastic  derivation,  which  is 
by  no  means  an  isolated  case,  was  favoured 
by  Servius  {in  Virg. :  ^n.  i.  441),  and  is 
noticed  by  Quintilian  (i.  6),  but  only  to  con- 
demn it.  Hence  the  phrase  has  become  pro- 
verbial in  ridicule  of  far-fetched  etymologies, 
or  of  anything  inconsequent  and  absurd. 

lupum  auribus  teneo  {Terence:  Pkormio, 
III.  ii.  21),  I  hold  a  wolf  by  the  ears  ;  I  have 
caught  a  Tartar. 

lupus  est  bomo  homini  {Plant:  A$in. 
II.  iv.  88),  Man  is  a  wolf  to  his  fellow-man  ; 
one  man  preys  on  another. 

lupus  in  fn>bula  {Cicero:  Ep.  ad  Atticum, 
xiii.  33),  The  wolf  in  the  fable;  talk  of  the 
devil  and  he  will  appear. 

lusus  naturae,  a  freak  of  nature;  a  de- 
formed animal  or  plant. 


magister  ceremoniarum,  A  master  of 

ihe  ceremonies. 
magna  civitas,   magna    solitudo,    A 

gi-eat  city  is  a  great  solitude. 

magnee  spes  altera  Boms9,  A  second 
hope  of  mighty  Rome ;  used  of  any  young 
man  of  promise. 

magna  est  Veritas  et  prsevalebit  (Al- 
tered from  1  Esdras  iv.  41.,  where  the  read- 
ing is  prcevalet),  Truth  is  mighty,  and  will 
prevail. 

magna  est  vis  consuetudinis,  Great 
is  the  power  of  habit. 

magnas  inter  opes  inops  {Hor.,  III.  xvL 
28),  Poor  in  the  midst  of  great  wealth. 

magni  nominis  umbra  [Stat  haqni,  &c.]. 

magnum  bonum,  A  great  good. 

magnum  opus,  A  great  undertaking ;  the 
great  work  of  a  man's  life. 

magnum  vectigal  est  parsimonia 
iOlcero:  Parad.,  VI.  iii.  49),  Thrift  is  itself  a 
good  income. 

mala  fide.  With  bad  faith  ;  treacherously. 

mali  exempli.  Of  a  bad  example. 

mall  principii  malus  finis.  The  bad  end 
of  a  bad  beginning. 

malis  avibus,  With  unlucky  birds,  i.e.,  with 
bad  omens. 

malo  modo,  in  an  evil  manner. 

malus  pudor.  False  shame. 

manibus  pedibusq^ue.  With  bands  and 
feet ;  tooth  and  nail. 

manu  forti.  With  a  strong  hand. 

manu  propria.  With  one's  own  hand. 

mare  clausum,  A  closed  sea,  a  bay. 

mars  gravior  sub  pace  latet  {Claud.  : 
De  sex  con.  H.  Augiisti,  3u7),  A  more  serious 
warfare  is  concealed  by  seeming  peace. 

materiem  superabat  opus  {Ovid. :  Met. 
ii.  5),  The  workmanship  was  more  valuable 
than  the  raw  material. 

mediocria  firma.  Moderate  things  are  surest. 

medio  tutissimus  ibis  {Ovid.  :Met.  ii.  137), 
You  will  travel  safest  in  a  middle  course. 

me  judice,  I  being  the  judge  ;  in  my  opinion. 

memor  et  fidelis.  Mindful  and  faithful. 

memoria  in  seterna.  In  eternal  remem- 
brance. 

mens  agitat  molem  {Virg. :  JE^.  vi.  727), 
A  mind  informs  the  mass.  Used  by  Virgil  in  a 
pantheistic  sense  of  the  world ;  often  applied 
to  a  unwieldy,  dull-looking  person. 

mens  sana  in  corpore  sano  (Juv.,  x. 
35ti),  A  sound  mind  in  a  healthy  body. 

mens  sibi  consoia  recti  {Virg. :  Mn,  1. 
b04),  A  mind  conscious  of  its  own  rectitude. 

meo  periculo.  At  my  own  risk. 

meo  VOtO,  At  my  own  wish. 

mibi  cura  futuri.  My  care  is  for  the  future. 

mirabile  dictu  {Virg.:  Georg.  ii.  30),  Won- 
derful to  relate. 

mirabile  visu.  Wonderful  to  see. 


mlserls  succurrere  disco  [Non  iunaba, 

mode  et  forma,  in  manner  and  form. 
modus  operandi,  The  manner  of  working. 
moUia  tempera  fandi  (Altered  from  Virg. 

Ain.  IV.  293,  294),  The  favourable  moment  for 

speaking. 
monumentum  sere  perennius  [Exeoi, 

&.C.]. 

more  majorum.  After  the  manner  of  our 

ancestors. 
more  sue.  In  his  usual  manner. 
mors  janua  vitee.  Death  is  the  gate  of 

[everlastingj  life. 
mors  omnibus  communis.  Death  is  com> 

mon  to  all  men. 
mos  pro  lege.  Usage  has  the  force  of  law. 
motu  proprio.  Of  his  own  accord. 
multum  in  parvo.  Much  in  little. 
munus    ApoUine    dignum    {Hor. .-   Ep. 

11.  i.  216),  A  gift  worthy  the  acceptance  ot 

Apollo. 
mutatis  mutandis.  The  necessary  changes 

being  made. 
mutato  nomine,  de  te  |  f3.bula  narra- 

tur  {Hor.:    ,sat.  I.  i.  69,  70),  Witii  a  mere 

change  of  name  the  story  is  applicable  to  you, 

(Cf.  2  Sam.  xii.  1-7.) 

nascimur    poetae,    flmus     oratores. 

We  are  born  poets,  we  become  orators  by 
traming.    [Pobta  nascitur,  &o.]. 

natale  solum  {Ovid :  Met.  vii.  52),  Tlie  land 
of  one's  birth. 

natiiram  expellas  furca,  tarn  en  usque 
recurret  {Hor.  :  Ep.  I.  x.  24),  Though  you 
may  drive  out  Nature  with  a  pitchfork,  she 
will  always  come  back ;  inborn  character  is 
ineradicable. 

ne  cede  malls,  sed  contra  audentior 
ito  {Virg.  :  yEn.  vi.  95),  Do  not  yield  to  mis- 
fortunes ;  on  the  contrary,  go  more  boldly  to 
meet  them, 

necessitas  non  habet  legem.  Necessity 
knows  no  law. 

nec  mora,  nee  requies  {Virg. :  Georg.  iii. 
110 ;  jEn.  V.  458,  xii.  553),  Neither  delay,  nor 
rest;  without  intermission. 

nec  pluribus  impar.  No  unequal  match 
for  many.  The  motto  assumed  by  Louis  XIV, 
when  he  planned  the  subjugation  of  Europe. 

nec  prece,  nec  pretio  (Auct,  ad  Heren.,  iii, 
3),  Neither  by  entreaty  nor  bribery ;  neither 
by  paying  nor  praying. 

nec  scire  fas  est  omnia  (Hor.,  ill.  iv.  22), 
We  are  not  allowed  to  know  all  things. 

nec  temere,  nec  timide.  Neither  rashly 

nor  timidly. 
nefasti  dies.  Days  on  which  judgment  could 

not  be  pronounced  nor  public  assemblies  bo 

held  ;  hence,  unlucky  days. 

ne  fronti  crede.  Don't  trust  to  appearances 

nemine  contradicente.  No  one  contra-' 
dieting. 

nemine  dissentiente.  No  one  dissenting, 
nemo  fuit  repente  turpissimus  (/uv.,  ii. 

83),  No  man  becomes  a  villain  all  at  once. 
nemo  me  impune  lacessit.  No  one  pro- 
vokes me  witli  impunity.    The  motto  of  the 
Order  of  the  Thistle. 

nemo  mortalium  omnibus  horis  saplt* 

No  man  is  wise  at  all  times;  the  wisest  may 
make  mistakes. 

nemo  solus  satis  sapit.  No  man  is  suffi- 
ciently wise  of  himself, 

ne  <non)p]us  ultra,  Nothing  further ;  the 
uttermost  point ;  perfection. 

ne  puero  gladium.  Do  not  entrust  a  sword 
to  a  boy. 

ne  quid  detrimenti  respublica  capiat^ 
Lest  the  State  sutler  any  injury.  The  injunc- 
tion given  to  the  Dictator  when  invested  witb 
supreme  authority. 

nervi  belli  pecunia  (Cicero :  Philip,  v.  2), 
Money  is  the  sinews  of  war. 

ne  sutor  ultra  crepidam,  Tlie  shoe- 
maker should  not  go  beyond  his  last.  (A 
Latin  version  of  a  rebuke  said  to  have  been 
addressed  by  Apelles  to  a  shoemaker  who 
pointed  out  some  errors  in  the  painting  of  a 
slipper  in  one  of  the  artist's  worlcs,  and  then 
began  to  criticise  other  parts  of  the  picture.) 

ne  tentes,  aut  perfice.  Do  not  attempt^ 
or  carry  it  out  thoroughly. 

nihil  tetidt  euod   non    ornavlt,  Hv 
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touclied  nothing  witlmuf  pniliellishing  it.  (A 
misquoiatioii  from  Johnson's  Epitapli  on 
G"Uisiiiith  iu  Westminster  Abbey.  Johnson 
wrote :  Qui  nullum  jere  scribendi  genus  non 
tetigit,  7iuUiim  quod  Utigit  non  ornavlt  (Who 
left  scarcely  any  kind  of  writing  untouched, 
and  adorned  all  that  he  did  touch).  The  mis- 
quotation led  a  distinguished  scholar  to  criti- 
cize Johnson's  Latinity  in  terms  which  lie 
would  not  have  employed  had  he  seen  the 
■whole  passage. 

ail  admirari  (/for. ;  Ep.  I.  vi.  1),  To  be  as- 
tonished at  nothing?. 

nil  conscire  sibi,  nulla  pallescere 
culpa  (Hor. :  Sat.  I.  i.  59),  To  be  conscious 
of  uo  fault,  to  turn  pale  at  no  accusation. 

nil  desperandum  (Hor.,  I.  vii.  22),  There  is 
no  cause  for  despair  ;  never  despair. 

nil  nisi  cruce.  Nothing  but  by  the  cross ; 
uo  reward  without  sufferiDg.  [ira6jjiJ.aTa 
fiaS-q/xaTa], 

nimium  ne  crede  colori  (Virg. :  Eel.  ii. 

17).  I-)u  not  trust  tt)0  much  to  your  good  looks, 
sutslDominus,  ft'UStra(Ps.  cxxvii.  1,  Vulg.), 

Uidess  the  Lord  is  with  us,  our  labour  is  vain. 
nitor  in  adversum  (Ovid :   Met.  ii.  72), 

1  strive  against  opposition. 
nobllitas  sola  est  atq^ue  unica  virtus 

(Jttv.,  viii.   20),  Virtue  is  the  true  and  only 

nobility. 
laolens  volens,  Whether  willing  or  not. 
noli  me  tangere,  Touch  me  not. 
nolo  episcopari,  I  do  not  wish  to  be  made 

a  bisli(>|i.      (Tlie  formal  reply  made  to  tho 

royal  oiler  of  a  bishopric.) 
non  amo  te  Sabidi.  nee  possum  dicere 

quare  (Mart.,   I.  xxxiii.  1),  I  do  not  love 

thee,  tjabidius,  nor  can  I  say  why.  (Tiie  original 

of  Tom  Brown's    epigram,   "I  do  not  love 

thee.  Dr.  Fell.") 
non  cuivis  homini    contingit    adire 

Corintlium  (Hor. :  Ep.  I.  xvii.  36),  It  is  nut 
every  man's  lot  to  go  to  Corinth  (the  head- 
quarters of  luxury  and  refinement);  hence  = 
it  is  not  every  man's  good  fortune  to  be  able 
to  see  great  cities. 

non  deficiente  crumena  (Hor. :  Ep.  1.  iL 
11),  While  the  money  lasts. 

non  est  inventus,  He  is  not  found. 

non  ignara  mail,  miseris  succurrere 
disco  (Virg. :  Mn.  \.  630),  Not  unacquainted 
with  misfortune,  I  learn  to  succour  the 
wretched. 

non  libet.  It  does  not  please  me. 

non  multa,  sed  multum.  Not  many 
things,  but  much. 

non  nobis  solum  nati  sumus  (Cicero: 
de  Ojiciis,  I.  vii.  22),  We  are  not  born  for 
ourselves  alone. 

non  omne  licitum  honestum.  Every 
lawful  aet  is  not  necessarily  honourable. 

non  omnia  possumus  omnes.  We  can- 
not, all  of  us,  do  everything. 

non  passibus  sequis  (Virg.:  Mn.  ii.  724), 
Not  with  equal  steps.  (Sometimes  applied  to 
ft  person  wlio  has  been  outstripped  by  another 
in  the  race  for  fame,  wealth,  &c) 

non  placet  [Flacet]. 

non  plus  ultra  [Ne  plus  ultra], 

non  quls»  sed  quid.  Not  who,  but  what ; 
measures,  not  men. 

non  seqnituF,  it  does  not  follow;  an  un- 
warranted conclusion. 

non  slbl,  sed  patriae.  Not  for  himself,  but 
for  liis  native  land. 

non  sum  qualis  eram  (Hot.^  IV,  L  3),  I 
am  nut  what  I  once  was. 

nosce  teipsutn,  Know  thyself. 

noscitor  e  sociis,  A  man  is  known  by  the 
company  he  keeps. 

nota  bene  (N.  B.),  Mark  welL 

aovus  bomo  (Sit.,  a  new  man),  A  mushroom, 
an  upstart. 

nudis  verbis,  in  plain  words. 

nulla  dies  sine  linea.  No  day  without  a 
line,  i.e.,  without  something  done.  (A  pro- 
verb said  to  owe  its  origin  to  the  fact  that 
Apelles  was  accustomed  to  do  something 
daily  in  the  practice  of  his  art,  if  it  were  only 
to  draw  a  stiaight  line.  (Cf.  Plin.,  xxxv.  10, 
36,  §  84.) 

aulli  secundus.  Second  to  none. 

nunc  aut  nunquam.  Now  or  never. 

annquam  minus  solus  quam  cum 
solus  (Cicero :  de  iiep.,  1. 17),  Never  less  alone 
than  when  alone. 


obiit.  He  (or  she)  died. 

obiter  dictum,  A  thing  said  incidentally; 

an  unofficial  expression  of  opinion. 
obscurum  per  obscurius.  Explaining  an 

obscurity  by  something  still  more  obscure. 

[Cf.  IgNOTUM  per  IGNOTIUS.] 

obsta  principiis  fPKiNciPiis  obsta,  &c.1 
oderint   dum   metuant   (A   fragment 
from  the  Atreus  of  Attiue),  Let  them  hate  so 
long  as  they  fear.     (A  favorite  saying  of  Cali- 
gula (Suetonius:  Caiig.  xxx.) 

odi  profanum  vulgus,  et  arceo(flbT-.: 
III.  i.  1),  I  hate  the  vulgar  rabble,  and  drive 
them  away. 

odium  theologinm,  The  hatred  of  theo- 
logians. 
officina  gentium.  The  workshop  of  the  world. 
o  fortunatos    nimium,    sua  si   bona 

norint  (Virg. :  Georg.  ii.  459),  O  more  than 

happy,  if  they  only  knew  their  advantages. 
ohe !  jam  satis,  Oli !  there  is  now  enough, 
omne  Ignotum  pro  magnifico  (Tacitus: 

Agric.  xxx.),  Everything  unknown  is  taken  for 

magnificent. 
omnem  movere  lapidem.  To  turn  every 

stone ;  to  make  every  exertion. 
omne  simile  est  dissimile.  Every  like  is 

unlike;    if  there  were  not  unlikeness  there 

would  be  identity. 
omne   solum   forti    patria   est  (Ovid: 

Fasti  i.  493),  Every  land  is  a  brave  man's 

home.     [avSpioi;  v.  t.  a.] 
omne  tulit  punctum  qui  miscuit  utile 

dUlCi  (Hor.:    De   Arte   Poet.,    344),    He  has 

gained  every  point  who  has  mixed  the  useful 

and  the  agreeable. 

omnia  ad  Dei  glcriam  <l  Cor.  2.  31. 
Vulg.),  All  things  for  the  glory  of  God. 

omnia  mors  sequat  (Claud. :  Rapt.  Proserp 
ii.  3(iii.),  Death  levels  all  distinctions. 

omnia  mutantur,  nos  et  mutamur  in 
illis  (Borbonius:  Dictum  Lotharii  I.),  All 
things  are  subject  to  change,  and  we  cliange 
with  them.    (Tempora  mutantur,  &c.) 

omnia  vincit  amor,  nos  et  cedamns 
amori  (Virg. :  Ed.  x.  69),  Love  conquers  all 
things,  let  us  too  yield  to  love. 

omnia  vincit  labor,  Labor  conquers  all 
things. 

omnls  amans  amens.  Every  lover  is  de- 
mented. 

operas  pretium  est.  It  Is  worth  while. 

ora  et  labdra.  Pray  and  work. 

6ra  pro  nobis.  Pray  for  us. 

orate  pro  anima,  Pra^  for  the  soul  (of). 

orator  fit,  poeta  nascitur.  The  orator 
is  made ;  the  poet  is  born. 

ore  rotundo.  With  loud  resounding  voice. 

o!  si  sic  omnia.  If  he  had  always  spoken 
or  acted  thus.  (Cf.  Juv.,  x.  123, 124.  ) 

o  tempora,  o  mores  (Cicero :  in  Cat.  L  l.\ 
Alas  for  the  times  and  the  manners. 

otiosa  sedulitas.  Laborious  trifling. 

otium  cum  dignitate,  Ease  with  dignity. 

otium  sine  dignitate.  Ease  without 
dignity. 

pace.  By  leave  of;  with  the  consent  of. 

pace  tna.  By  your  leave. 

pacta  conventa.  The  conditions  agreed  on, 

pallida  mors  asquo  pulsat  pede  pau- 
perum  tabemas  |  regumque  turres 
(Hor,,  I.  iv.  13,  14),  Pale  Death,  with  impar- 
tial foot,  knocks  at  the  cottages  of  the  poor 
and  the  palaces  of  kings. 

palmam  qui  meruit  ferat.  Let  him  bear 
the  palm  who  has  deserved  it. 

par  negotiis  neque  supra.  Equal  to,  but 
not  above  his  business. 

par  nobile  ft-atrum  (Hor. :  Sat.  II.  iii.  242), 
A  noble  pair  of  brothers ;  a  well-matched  pair. 

pars  pro  toto.  The  part  for  the  whole. 

particeps  criminis,  A  partaker  in  the 
crime ;  an  accessory. 

parturient  montes,  nascitur  ri- 
dicnlus  mus,  The  mountain  is  in  labor ; 
a  ridiculous  mouse  will  be  born. 

parva  componere  magnis  (Virg.:  EcL^ 
i.  24),  To  compare  email  things  with  great 
ones. 

pater  familias,  The  father  of  the  iamily. 
pater  noster,  Our  Father. 


pater  patriae,  The  lather  of  his  counir\.  a 
title  bestowed  by  the  Roman  Senate  on  L,t^ar 
Octavianus  Augustus.     (Suet.  ii.  58.) 

patres  conscript!.  The  Conscript  Fathers  ; 
the  Roman  Senate.  (Olten  jocularly  applied  to 
the  members  of  a  town  council.) 

pax  orbis  terrarum.  The  sovereignty  of 
the  world.  (A  legend  of  frequent  occurrence 
on  Roman  coius.) 

pax  Romana  (cf.  Plin,  xxvii.  1,  1).  The 
Roman  Empire. 

pax  vobiscum,  Peace  be  with  you. 

per.  By,  through  ;  by  means  of. 

per  ambages  (Virg. :  Georg.  ii.  46),  By  cir- 
cuitous ways;  with  circumlocution. 

per  angusta  ad  augusta.  Through  trial 
to  triumph. 

per  aspera  ad  astra.  Through  rough  ways 
to  the  stars ;  through  suflering  to  renown. 

per  fas  et  nefas.  Through  right  and  wrong. 

perfervidum  ingenium  Scotorum,  Th& 
intensely  earnest  character  of  the  Scotch. 

per  gradus,  Gradually. 

pericnlum  in  mora.  There  is  danger  in 
delay. 

per  Interim,  In  the  meantime. 

per  mare,  per  terras*  By  sea  and  land. 

per  saltum,  By  a  leap ;  by  fits  and  starts. 

per  se,  in  itself;  for  its  own  sake. 

petitio  principe,  A  begging  of  the  ques- 
tion. 

placet.  It  seems  right,  it  is  approved  of.  Th& 
formula  by  which  the  members  of  an  (Ecu- 
menical Council  or  a  University  senate  record 
athrmative  votes.  The  negative  formula  i» 
non  placet. 

poeta  nascitur,  non  fit.  The  poet  is  born» 
not  made.     [Nascimur  poet^,  &c.] 

pondere,  non  numero,  By  weight,  not  hy 
number. 

pons  asinomm,  The  bridge  of  aesos. 

i»opulus  vult  decipi,  decipiatur,  Ther 
people  wish  to  be  deceived ;  let  them  be  de- 
ceived. 

post  bellum  auxilinm,  Aid  after  the  war. 

post  equitem  sedet  atra  cura  (Hor.  IIL 
i.  40),  Black  care  sits  behind  the  rich  man  on 
horseback ;  riches  and  high  position  bring: 
cares. 

prsBmonitus,  prsemunitus.  Forewarned,. 

furearmed. 

prima  facie,  At  the  first  glance. 

principia,  non  homines.  Principles,  noi; 
men. 

principiis   obsta  (Ovid:  Itemed.  Am.  91), 

Resist  the  first  advances. 

prior  tempore,  prior  jure.  First  in  point 

of  time  first  by  right ;  first  come  first  served. 
pro    aris  et    focis.   For  our  altars  and 

hearths  ;  for  our  homes. 
probatum  est,. It  is  proved. 
probitas  laudatur  et  alget  (Jw.,  1.  T4)„ 

Honesty  is  praised,  and  left  to  starve. 
pro  bono  publico.  For  the  public  good. 
pro  Deo  et  ecclesia.  For  God  and   the 

Church. 
profanum  vulgus  [Odi  profanum,  &c.]. 
pro  forma.  As  a  matter  of  form. 
proh  pudor.  For  shame. 
pro  memdria.  As  a  memorial. 
pro  rege,  lege,  grege.  For  the  king,  tha 

law,  and  the  people. 

pugnis  et  calcibus,  With  fists  and  heels  ; 

with  might  and  main. 
punica  fideSt  Punic  faith  ;  treachery. 

qjiso  faerant  vitia  mores  sunt.  What 

were  once  vices  are  now  in  fashion. 
quae  noeent,  decent.  Things  which  injure^ 

instruct ;  we  are  taught  by  painful  experience  ; 

what  pains  us,  trains  us.  [iraeyjfiara  fj.a8rnxaTa.^ 
qualis  ab  incepto  processerit  et  sibl 

C01lStet(Hor.  :deArtePoet.,  12),  As  he  begins^ 

let  him  go  on,  and  be  consistent  with  himself. 
qualis  rex,  talis  grex.  Like  king,  like 

people. 

quails  i^ta,  finis  ita,  As  life  is,  so  will  its 
end  be. 

quamdiu  se  bene  gesserit.  As  long  as 

he  behaves  himself ;  during  good  behaviour. 
quandoque  bonus  dormitat  Homerus 

(Hor. :  de  Arte  Poet.,  359),  Even  good  Homer 
nods  sometimes  ;  the  wisest  make  mistakes. 
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quanti  est  sapere  (Ttn-ence:  Eunudius,  iv. 

vji.  21),  How  valuable  is  wisdom. 
quantum  libet.  As  much  as  you  like. 
quantum  meruit.  As  much  as  he  deserved. 
quantum  mutatus  ab  illo  mrg.  ■  ^n 

i\.  274),  How  clumged  from  whut  he  was. 
quern  di  diligunt  |  adolescens  mori- 

tur  iPlaut. ;  Bacch.  .iv.  7,  18,  19).  He  whom 

the  gods  luve  dies  youug.     [6v  ot  9eoi,  k.  t.  a.] 
quid  faciendum  ?  What  is  to  be  done? 
quid  nunc?  What  now?  what  news? 
quid  pro  quo,  One  thing  for  another;  an 

equivalent. 
quid  rides?   (Ilor,:  Sat.  I.  1.  69),  Why  do 

yoa  laugh?    [Mutato  nominb,  &e.] 
qui  nimium  probat,  nihil  probat.  Ho 

who  proves  too  luuch  [troves  nothing. 
qui  non  proficit,  deficit.  He  who  does 

not  advance,  lObCS  ground. 
quis  custodiet  ipsos  custodes?  (Juv., 

vi.  34(i,  '647),  Who  sliall  keep  the  keepers? 
qui  tacet  consentire  videtur.  He  who 

ktiej-s  silence  is  assumed  to  consent ;  silence 

gives  consent. 

qdi  timide  rogat  docet  negare.  He  who 

asks  timidly  couits  denial. 
quoad  hoc.  To  this  extent. 
quo  animo.  With  what  intention. 
quocunque  jaceris  stabit.  Wherever  you 

throw   it,  it  will  stand.    (The  motto  of  the 

Isle  of  Man.) 

quocunque  modo.  In  whatever  manner. 

quocunque  nomine.  Under  whatever  name. 

quod  avertat  Deus  I  God  forbid  I 

quod  bene  notandum.  Which  is  to  b&  es- 
pecially noted. 

quod  erat  demonstrandum.  Which  was 
to  be  proved.     [Q.  E.  D.] 

quod  erat  faciendum.  Which  was  to  he 

dune.     [Q.  E.  F.] 
quod  hoc  sibi  vult  ?  What  does  this  mean  ? 
quod  non  opus  est,  asse   carum  est 

(A   saying  of  Cato,   quoted  by   Seneca,  Ep. 

xciv.),   What  is  not  necessary  is  dear  at  a 

penny. 
quod  vide  [q.v.],  Which  see. 
quo  fata  vocant,  Wliither  the  Fates  call. 
quo  fas   et  gloria  ducunt.  Where  duty 

and  glory  lead. 
quorum  pars  magna  fui  (Virg. :  Mn.  11. 

6),  Of  whom  I  was  an  important  part 

quos  Deus  vult  perdere,  prius  de~ 
mentat  (probably  altered  from  a  passage  in 
Euripides),  Those  whom  God  wills  to  destroy 
he  first  deprives  of  their  senses. 

quot  homines,  tot  sententiss  {Terence: 
Fhorm/io,  II.  iii.  14),  Many  men,  many  minds. 


rara  avis  in  terrls,  mgroque  simil- 
lima  cygno  {Juv.,  vi.  164),  An  extremely 
rare  bird,  and  very  like  a  black  swan  (sup- 
posed not  to  exist).  The  first  four  words  are 
often  used  ironically. 

Vatione  soli.  According  to  the  soil. 

recte  et  suaviter.  Justly  and  mildly. 

rectus  in  curia.  Upright  in  court,  with 
clean  hands, 

redolet  lucerna.  It  smells  of  the  lamp. 
(Said  of  any  laboured  literary  production.) 

*e  infecta.  The  business  being  unfinished. 

relata  refero.  I  tell  the  tale  as  I  hear''  it. 

religio  loci,  The  spirit  of  the  place. 

rem  acu  tetiglsti  {Plant. :  Budens,  V.  ii.  19), 
You  have  touched  the  matter  with  a  needle  ; 
you  have  described  it  accurately. 

remis  velisque.  With  oars  and  sails ;  with 
all  one's  might. 

requiescat  in  pace,  May  he  rest  in  peace. 

res  angusta  doml  {Juv.,  iii.  165),  Narrowed 

circumstances  at  home ;  limited  means. 
res  est  sacra  miser,  A  man  in  distress  is 

a  sacred  object. 
res  gest£e.  Things  done,  exploits, 
res  judicata,   A   matter  decided  ;  a  case 

already  settled. 
respice  finem.  Look  to  the  end. 
resurgam,  I  shall  rise  again- 
¥Xdere  in  stomacho  {Cic. :  Ep.  Fam.,  ii.  16), 

To  laugh  inwardly  ;  to  laugh  in  one's  sleeve. 
ride  si  sapis.  Laugh  if  you  are  wise. 


rixatur  de  lana  seope  caprlna  {Hor. : 
Ep.  I.  xviii.  10),  He  often  quarrels  about 
goats'  wool,  i.e.,  trifles. 

Tudis  indigestaque  moles  {Ovid:  Met.  i. 
.),  A  rude  and  undigested  mass. 

ruit  cceliim,  Let  the  heavens  fall. 

ruit  mole  sua.  [Vis  consili,  &c.] 
rus  in  urbe  {Mart.,  XII.  Ivii.  21),  A  residence 
in  or  near  town,  with  many  of  tlie  advantages 
of  the  country. 
rusticus  expectat  dum  defluat  amnis, 
at  ille  I  labitur,  et  labetur  in  omne 
volubilis  sevum  {Hor. :  Ep.  I.  ii.  42,  43), 
The  peasant  waits  till  the  river  shall  cease  to 
flow,  but  it  glides  on,  and  will  glide  on  for 
ever. 


sal  atticum,  Attic  salt,  i.e.,  wit. 

salvo  jure,  "Without  prejudice. 

salvo  pudore.  Without  offence  to  modesty. 

sapere  aude  {Hor. :  Ep.  I.  ii.  40),  Dare  to  be 

wise, 
sat  cito,  si  sat  bene.  Quickly  enough  if 

well  enough. 
satis   eloquentise,  sapientise    parum 

{Sail. :  Bell.  Cat.,  v.  5),  Eloquence  enough,  but 

too  little  wisdom. 
satis   superque,    Enough,  and  more  than 

enough. 
sat   pulcbra,   si  sat  bona,  Fair  enough 

if  good  enough  ;  handsome  is  that  hiindsome 

does. 
secundum  artem,  According  to  the  rules 

of  art. 
semel  abbas,  semper  abbas.  Once  an 

abbot,  always  an  abbot. 
semel  insanivimus  omnes  {Mantwrnus : 

Ed.  i.),  We  have  all  been  mad  at  some  time. 
semper  avarus  eget  {Hor.:  Ep.  I.  ii.  56), 

The  avaricious  man  is  always  in  want. 
semper  fidelis,  Always  faithful. 
semper  idem.  Always  the  same. 
semper  paratus.  Always  piepnred. 
semper  timidum  scelus.  Crime  is  always 

fearful. 
sequiturque    patrem,    non   passibas 

sequis  {Virg. :   ^n.  ii.  724),  He  follows  his 

father,  but  not  with  equal  steps. 
sero  venientibus   ossa.   The   bones   for 

those  who  come  late ;  those  who  come  late 

get  the  leavings. 
serus  in   caelum  redeas  {Hor.,  I.  ii.  45), 

May  it  be  long  before  you  return  to  heaven ; 

long  life  to  you. 
servare  modum.  To  keep  within  hounds. 
servus  servorum  Dei,  The  servant  of  the 

servants  of  God.  (One  of  the  titles  of  the  Pope.) 
sic  eunt    fata  bominum.    Thus   go  the 

destinies  of  men. 
sic  itur  ad  astra  {Virg. :  Mn.  ix.  641), 

Tlius  do  we  reach  the  stars, 
sic  passim.  So  in  various  places. 
sic  semper  tyrannis.  Ever  thus  to  tj'ranta. 
sic  transit  gloria  mundi,  So  the  glory 

of  this  world  passes  away.     (The  first  words 

of  a  sequence  said  to  have  been  used  at  the 

Installation  of  the  Popes.) 
slcut  ante.  As  before. 
sicut  patribus,  sit  Deus  nobis  (Gf.  III. 

Reg.  viii.  57,  Vuhj.),  May  God   be  with  us, 

as  he  was  with  our  fathers. 
Sic  volo,  sic  jubeo,  stat  pro  ratione 

voluntas  (Altered  horn  J\iv.,  vi.  222),  Thus 

I  will,  thus  1  Gommaud,  my  pleasure  stauds 

for  a  reason. 
Bic  vos  non  vobis,  Thus  do  ye,  but  not  for 

yourselves.    The   commencement  of  each  of 

four  verses  which  Virgil  wrote,  but  left  in- 
complete,  on  the  occasion  when  Bathyllus 

claimed  some  lines  really  written  by  the  poet, 

who  alone  was  able  to  complete  the  verses, 

and  thus  prove  their  authorship  [Hos  Eno, 

&c.]     Used  of  persons  by  whose  labours  others 

have  unduly  profited. 
8i  Deus  nobiscum,  quis  contra  nos? 

(Cf.  Rom.  viii.  ?>^,  Vulg'),  if  God  be  with  us 

who  shall  be  agaiust  us? 

Olle  et  philosophus  esto.  Hold  your  tongue, 
and  you  will  pass  for  a  plnlosopher. 

silent  leges  inter  arma  [Inter  abma, 
&c.] 

simile  gaudet  simili.  Like  loves  like. 

Similia  slmilibus  curantur*  Like  thioge 


are  cured  by  like.  (The  principle  of  homoeoi 
pathy.) 

si  monumentum  requiris  circum- 
spioe,  If  you  seek  my  monument,  look 
around.  (The  epitaph  of  Sir  Christopher 
Wren  in  St.  Paul's  Cathedral,  of  which  he  was 
the  architect.) 

simplex  munditiis  {Hor.,  I.  v.  5),  Simple, 
in  neat  attire  ;  neat,  not  gaudy. 

sine  cura.  Without  care  or  change. 

sine  dubio,  V/ithout  doubt. 

sine  mora,  Without  delay. 

sine  prSBJudicio,  Without  prejudice. 

sine  qua  non,  Without  which,  not;  aa 
indispensable  condition. 

81  parva  licet  compbnere  magnis 
{Virg. :  Georg.  iv.  170),  If  it  be  lawful  to  com- 
pare small  things  with  great. 

siste,  viator  [Sta,  viator.] 

sit  tibi  terra  levis.  May  the  earth  lie  light 
upon  thee.  (An  inscription  often  found  on 
Roman  tombstones ;  frequently  abbreviated 
to  S.  T.  T.  L.) 

81  vis  pacem,  para  bellum.  If  you  wish 
for  peace,  prepare  for  war. 

sola  nobilitas  virtus,    [Nobilitas  sola, 

solitudinem  faciunt,  pacem  appellant 

(JYicitus  :  A'jric.  xxx.),  They  make  a  wilderness 
and  call  it  peace,  (There  is  a  bitter  sneer  in 
the  original  which  is  almost  untranslateable. 
The  Latin  pctx  —  peace,  and  was  also  used  for 
dominion.  So  that  the  British  chieftain  Cal- 
gjicus,  from  whose  speech  the  quotation  is 
taken,  meant,  "They  lay  waste  a  countiy, 
and  boast  that  they  have  brought  it  into  sub- 
jection to  Rome.")  [Pax  orbis  terrarum. 
Pax  RoMANA.l 

spes  sibi  quisque  {Virg. :  JEfi.  xi.  309), 
Let  each  man's  hope  be  in  himself;  let  him 
trust  to  liis  own  resources. 

splendide  mendax(^or.,  III.  xi.  3.5),  Nobly 
untruthful  ;  untrue  for  a  good  object.  (Often 
used  ironically  of  an  unblushing  liar.) 

sponte  sua.  Spontaneously ;  of  one's  (or  its) 
own  accord. 

spretsB  injuria  formse  {yirg. :  ^n.  i.  27), 
The  affront  offered  to  her  slighted  beauty. 
(In  allusion  to  the  resentment  of  Juno  because 
Paris  gave  the  golden  apple  to  Venus  as  the 
prize  of  beauty.) 

Stat  magni  nominis  umbra  {Lucan: 
Pharsaliu,  i.  135),  He  stands  the  shadow  of  a 
mighty  name. 

Stat  nominis  umbra.  An  adaptation  of  the 
preceding,  used  by  "Junius"  as  the  motto  of 
his  Letters. 

Stat  pro  ratione  voluntas  [Sic  volo,  &c.] 

status  quo,  status  in  quo,  statu  quo. 
The  state  in  which. 

status  quo  ante  bellum.  The  state  in 
which  the  belligerents  were  before  war  com- 
menced.    [Uti  possidetis.] 

eta,  viator,  heroem  calcas.  Stop,  traveller, 
thou  treadest  on  a  hero's  dust.  (The  epitaph 
inscribed  by  Conde  over  the  grave  of  his 
great  opponent,  Merci.) 

stemmata  quid  faciunt?  {Juv.,vm.  1), 
Of  what  value  are  pedigrees  ? 

studium  immane  loquendi.  An  insati- 
able desiro  for  talking. 

sua  cuique  voluptas.  Every  man  has  his 
own  pleasures.     [Trahit  sua,  &c.] 

suaviter  in  modo,  fortitsr  in  re.  Gen- 
tle in  manner,  resolute  in  execution. 

sub  colore  juris.  Under  colour  of  law. 

sub  hoc  signo  vinces  [In  hoc,  &c.]  j 

sublata  causa,  toUitur  effectus,  The 
effect  ceases  when  the  cause  is  removed, 

sub  psena.  Under  a  penalty. 

sub  rosa.  Under  the  rose  ;  secretly. 

sub  silentio,  in  silence ;  without  formal  no- 
tice being  taken.  { 

sub  specie.  Under  the  appearance  of.  I 

sub  voce.  Under  such  or  such  a  word. 

sui  generis.  Of  its  own  kind ;  unique. 

summum  jus,  summa  injuria  est 
{Cicero :  de  Off.,  i.  10),  The  rigour  of  the  taw 
is  the  height  of  oppression. 

sumptibus  publicis.  At  the  public  ex- 
pense. 

fiunt  bona,  sunt  qussdam  mediocria, 
sunt  mala  plura  (Mart.,  I.  xvii.  l),  Some 
things  (in  this  book)  are  good,  some  middling, 
but  more  are  bad. 

BUO  marte.  By  his  own  powers  or  skill 
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SQppressio  veri,  suggestio    falsi.  The 

suppression  of  the  truth  is  the  suggestion  of  a 

falsehood. 
flurgit  amari  aliquid  (Lucretius:  de  Rer, 

JS'at.,  iv.  1,134),  Sometiiing  bitter  arises. 
Bnum  cnique.  Let  each  have  his  own. 
suns  cuiqiie  mos  (Terence :  PhormiOy  II.  iii, 

14X  Every  one  has  his  own  particular  habit. 


tangere  nlcns  (Terence :  Phormio,  IV.  iv,  9), 

To  touch  a  sore ;  to  re-open  a  wound. 
tantsane  animis  ctelestibus  irss  (Virg. : 

Mn.  i.  11),   Can  such  anger  dwell  in  heavenly 
I     minds? 
telum  Imbelle  sine  ictu  iyirg. :  M%.  ii. 

544),  A  feeble  dart,  devoid  of  force ;  applied, 

fig.,  to  a  weak  arguinf  nt. 
tempora  mutantur,  nos  et  mutamur 

in  illis  [Omnia  Mutantur,  &c.] 
tempori  parendnm.  We  must  move  with 

thti  times, 
tempus  edax  remm  (Ovid :  Met.  xv.  234), 

Tune  the  devourer  of  all  things. 
tempus  Aigit,  Time  flies. 
tempus  omnia  revelat.  Time  reveals  all 

things. 
tenax  propositi  (Cf.  fibr.,  Ill,  iii.  1),  Finn 

of  purpose. 
teres  atque  rotnndns  (Hor. :  Sat  II.  vii. 

86),  A  man  polished  and  complete.    (Hoho 

FAcrus,  &c] 

terra  cotta.  Baked  clay. 

terra  firm.a.  The  firm  land ;  the  continent. 

terra  incog^nita,  An  unknown  land. 

tertium  quid,  A  third  something,  produced 
by  the  union  of  two  different  things,  or  the 
collision  of  two  opposing  forces. 

teste.  By  the  evidence  of. 

timeo  Danaos  et  dona  ferentes  (Virg, : 
Mn.  ii.  49.),  I  fear  the  Greeks,  even  when  they 
bring  gifts.  (Used  of  distrusting  the  kind- 
ness of  a  foe.) 

tot  homines,   qnot  sententise,    So 

many  men,  so  many  minds. 
trahit  sua  quemque  voluptas  (Virg.  : 

Eel.  IL  65),  Each  man  is  led  by  his  own  taste. 
transeat  in  exemplum.  Let  it  pass  into 

a  precedent. 
tria  juncta  in  uno.   Three  joined  in  one 

(tlie  motto  of  the  Order  of  the  Bath). 
trium  literarum  homo  (Plautus:  Aulul. 

Ii.  iv.  46),  A  man  of  three  letters  ;  a  thief 

(fur  being  Latin  for  thief). 
Troja  fuit,  Troy  was ;  Troy  has  perished. 

Tros  Tyriusve  mihi  nuUo  discnmine 
agetur  (Virg. :  Mn.  i.  574),  Trojan  or  Tyrian 
shall  have  the  same  treatment  from  me. 

truditnr  dies  die  (Hor.^  Ii.  xviii.  15),  One 

day  follows  hard  on  another. 
ta  ne  cede  mails  [Ne  cede,  &c.] 


uberrima  fides.  Implicit  faith. 
ubi  bene  ibi  patria  (cf.  Cic. :  Tusc,  JOisp.,  v. 
37),  Where  one  is  well  off,  there  is  his  country. 
Ubi    jus  inccrtum,   ibi    jus    nullum. 

Where  the  law  is  uncertain,  there  is  no  law, 
ubi  mel  ibi  apes.  Where  the  honey  is,  there 
are  the  bees. 

ubi  tres  medici,  duo  athei,  Wliere  there 
are  thiee  physicians  there  are  two  atlieists. 

Ultima  ratio  regum.  The  last  argument 
of  kings  (engraved  on  French  cannon  by  order 
of  Louis  XIV.). 

oltimus  Romandrunu  The  last  of  the 


Romans ;  used  by  Brutus  of  Cassius.    (Cf. 

Tacitus ;  Ann.  iv.  34 ;  Lucan :  Pharsalia,  vii, 

589.) 
nnguibus  et  rostro.  With  claws  and  beak. 
unguis  in  ulcere,  A  nail  in  the  wound,  to 

keep  it  open. 
nrbem    lateritiam   invenit,   marmo- 

ream  retiquit  (Suet,  ii.  28),  He  found  the 

city  (Rome)  brick,  but  left  it  marble, 
usque  ad  aras  [Amicus  usque,  &c.] 
usque  ad  nauseam.  To  disgust. 
usus  loquendi.  Usage  in  speaking. 
utile  dulci    [Omne  Tulit,  &c.] 
ut  infra,  As  stated  or  cited  below. 

ntl  possidetis,  As  you  now  possess.  (A 
diplomatic  phrase  meaning  that  at  the  termi- 
nation of  hostilities  the  contending  parties 
are  to  retain  whatever  territory  they  may 
have  gained  during  the  war.) 

at  snpra,  As  stated  or  cited  above^ 
vacuus  cantat  coram  latrone  viator 

[Oantabit  vacuus,  tfec] 

vade  in  pace.  Go  in  peace. 

VBB  victis  (Lio.j  V.  48),  Woe  to  tiie  conquered. 
(Said  to  have  been  the  exclamation  of  Brennus, 
when  he  threatened  to  exterminate  the 
Romans.) 

valeat  quantum  valere  potest.  Let  it 
pasp  for  what  it  is  worth. 

Vare,  legiones  redde  (Suet  ii.  23),  Varus, 
give  back  my  legions.  (A  frequent  exclama- 
tion of  Caesar  Augustus  when  he  thought  of 
the  defeat  and  slaughter  of  Quinctilius  Varus 
with  three  legions  by  the  Germans.  Often  used 
of  a  commander  who  has  recklessly  sacrificed 
troops,  or  of  a  financier  who  has  wasted  funds.) 

Varise  lectiones,  Various  readings,    (w.ll.) 

varium  et  mutabile  semper  |  femina 
(Firg. :  jEn.'iv.  569,  570),  Woman  is  always  a 
changeable  and  capricious  thing. 

veils  et  remis  [Remis  velisque.] 

veluti  in  speculum.  As  in  a  mirror.  (A 
theatrical  motto  ;  cf.  Shakesp.  (Hamlet,  iii.  2), 
*'  To  hold,  as  'twere,  the  mirror  up  to  nature.") 

venalia  populus,  venalis  curia  pa~ 
trium.  The  people  and  the  senators  are 
equally  venal. 

vendldit  hie  auro  patriam  (Virg. :  ^n. 
vi.  621),  He  sold  his  country  for  gold. 

7enenum  in  auro  bibitur  (Senec. :  Thyest. 
453),  Poison  is  drunk  out  of  gold ;  the  rich 
run  more  risk  ofbeingjioisonedthan  the  poor. 

venia  necessitati  datiir.  Pardon  is  granted 
to  necessity  ;  necessity  has  no  law.  ' 

venienti  ocourrite  morbo  (Pers.,  iii.  64), 
Meet  the  coming  disease  ;  take  it  in  time  ; 
prevention  is  better  than  cure. 

venit  summa  dies  et  ineluctabile 
tempus  [Virg. :  ^n.  ii.  324),  The  last  day 
has  come,  and  the  inevitable  doom. 

veni,  vidi,  vici,  I  came,  I  saw,  I  conquered. 
(The  laconic  despatch  in  which  Julius  Cresar 
announced  to  the  Senate  his  victory  over  the 
Pharnaces.)    (Cf.  Suetonius,  i.  37.) 

ventls  secundis.  With  ikvoorable  winds. 

vera  incessu  patult  dea  (Virg.:  JEn.  I. 
405),  She  stood  revealed  an  undoubted  god- 
dess in  her  walk. 

verbum  sat  sapienti,  A  word  is  sufficient 
for  a  wise  man. 

Veritas  odium  parit  (Terence :  Andria,  L 
i.  41),  Truth  begets  hatred. 

Veritas  prevalebit  [Magna  est,  &c.] 

veritatis  simplex  oratio  est,  The  lan- 
guage of  truth  is  simple. 

vestigia  .  .  ,  nulla  retrorsum  (Hor.: 
Mp.  I.  74,  75),  No   signs   of  any  returning 


(adapted  from  -Esop's  fable  of  the  Sick  Lton> 
Usually  Englished  as.  No  stepping  back. 

vexata  qusestio,  A  disputed  questioa. 

via  media,  A  middle  course. 

via  trita,  via  tutissima.  The  beaLov  fsih 
is  safest. 

victrix  causa  dis  placuit^  sed  victq, 
Catoni  (Lucan:  Phar.  i.  128^^  Tne  winning 
cause  was  pleasing  to  the  god£,  %ie  conquered 
one  to  Cato. 

video  meliora,  prohbcr^e  |  deteriora 
sequor  (Ovid :  Met  vii.  20,  21),  I  see  and  i 
approve  ttie  better  '^aars€^  but  I  follow  the 
worse. 

vidit  et  erubult  l^fvipha  pudloa  Deuin. 
(Crashaw),  The  moot^^t  water  saw  its  God  and' 
blushed.    (On  tbd  miracle  at  Gana  in  Galilee.) 

vi  et  armis.  By  main  force. 

villus  argentuin  est  auro,  virtutibns 
aurum  (Hor.  /  Sat  I.  i.  52),  Silver  is  of  lest , 
value  than  gold,  gold  than  virtue. 

vincet  amor  patrlEe  (Virg. :  jEn.  vl.  824X  ' 
The  love  of  country  will  prevail. 

vir  bonus  dicendi  peritus,  A  good  man ) 
skilled  in  the  art  of  speaking.  (The  RomaH' 
definition  of  an  orator.) 

viresquc  acquirit  eundo  (Virg. :  jEn.  ir-  \ 
175),  She  (Rumour)  gains  strength  aa  sh*^ 
travels.  | 

Virgilium  vi^  tantnm  (Ovid :  Trist  IV. 
X.  51),  I  only  just  saw  Virgil ;  I  was  not  inti- 
mate with  the  greftt  num. 

Virtus   laudatur   et    alget    [PaoBKrifl, 

&c.] 
Vlrtute  o£Bcil,  By  virtue  of  one*s  office. 
viriim  volitare  per  ora  (Virg. :  Georg, 

iii.  9),  To  hover  on  the  lips  of  men;  to  be  te 

everybody's  mouth. 
vis  comica.  Comic  power  or  talent. 
Vis  consili  expers  mole  ruit  sua  (Hor., 

III.  iv.  65),  Force,  without  judgment,  falls  by 
its  own  weight. 

vita  hominis  sine  Uteris  ,mors  est* 
The  life  of  man,  without  literature,  is  death. 

vitam  impendere  vero  (Juv.f  iv.  91),  To 
risk  one's  life  for  the  truth. 

Vix  ea  nostra  voce  (Ovid. :  Met  xiii.  141), 
I  scarcely  call  these  things  our  own. 

vixere  fortes  ante  Agamemnona  (iiTor., 

IV.  ix.  25),  Brave  men  lived  before  Agameni'- 
non. 

volenti  non  fit  injuria.  No  ii^ury  is  done 
to  a  consenting  party. 

vox  clamantis  in  deserto  (John  i.  23, 
Vulg.),  The  voice  of  one  crying  in  the  wilder- 
ness. 

VOX  et  prseterea  nihil,  A  voice  and  nothing 
more  ;  a  mere  sound  ;  hence,  fine  words  with- 
out weight  or  meaning.  (From  the  Greek  ; 
said  originally  of  the  nightingale;  a  similar 
idea  occurs  in  Wordsworth's  7'o  the  Cuckoo.) 

▼OX  faucibus  hSBSit  (Virg. :  JEn.  ii.  774), 
His  voice  died  in  his  throat;  he  was  dumb 
with  amazement. 

VOX  populi,  vox  Del  (an  old  proverb 
quoted  by  William  of  Malmesbury  in  the 
twelfth  century),  The  voice  of  the  people  is 
the  voice  of  God. 

vultus  animi  Janua  et  tabula  (Q.  T. 
Cicero :  de  Pet  Constdatus,  xi.  44),  The  coun- 
tenance is  the  portrait  and  picture  of  tba 
miud  (cf.  Eccles.  xiz.  29). 


zonam  perdidlt  (Hor. :  Ep.  II.  ii.  40),  H* 
has  lost  his  purse ;  be  is  in  distreaaea  oil* 

cumstanues. 


MODERN    LANGUAGES. 

I      f%#  majority  of  these  phraset  are  from  the  French  ;  those  from  other  languages  are  distiTiguished  thus :  (Grer.)  =  Germani 
!'  (It.)  =:  Italian;  and  (Sp.)  =::  Spaniah, 


ft  bas,  Down,  down  with. 

a  bisogni  si  conoscon  gll  amlcl  (It.), 

Friends  are  known  in  time  of  need;  afi'iend 
in  need  is  a  friend  indeed. 


&  bon  chat,  bon  rat  (lit.  to  a  good  cat, 
a  good  rat),  tit  for  tat ;  a  Roland  for  an 
Oliver. 

A   bon  march^.    Cheap ;    a  good    bai^aia. 


Hence  the  term  Bon  MarchS  used  ^  a  sign 
by  proprietors  of  establishments  who  profeos 
to  offer  all  kinds  of  goods  at  low  rates, 
d.  bras  ouverta.  With  open  arraa. 


■Phrasea   and   Quotations. 


absence  d'esprit,  Absence  of  mtnd. 

A  ohaque  saint  sa  cbandelle  (I't-i  t"  ! 

each  saint   his  candle,  from  the  custom  ot  ! 
burning  lights  before  the  aiirine  or  altar  of  a 
saint).    Honour  to  whom  honour  is  due. 
A  cheval.  On  horsebaclc. 

a  Che  vuole,  non  mancano  modi  (It.) 

Where  there's  a  wiU  there's  a  way. 
d,  compte.  On  account. 
a  corps  perdu,  Headlong ;  neck  or  nothing. 
&  convert.  Under  cover,  protected,  sheltered. 
&  denx  mains  (for  both  hands),  Havinj;  a 

double  ofllce  or  employment. 
adieu,  la  voiture,  adieu,  la  boutique 

(good   bye,  carri,.ge ;  good   bye,  shop),  All  is 

over 

A  discretion.  At  discretion,  unrestrictedly. 
&  droite,  I'o  the  right. 
afiaire  d'amour,  A  lore  iSmt. 

affaire   d'bonneur.  An  affair  of  honour,  » 
duel. 

affaire  dn  coeur.  An  affair  ot  the  heart,  a 

love  affair. 

A  fin.  To  the  end  or  object. 
a  fond.  To  the  bottom,  thorongfaly. 
d,  gaucbe.  To  the  left. 
a  genoux,  On  one's  knees. 
&  grands  frais.  At  great  expense. 
4  haute  volx,  Aloud. 
^  hais  clos.  With  closed  doors,  secretly. 
aide-toi,  etle  Cielt'aidera,  Help  yourself, 

and  Heaven  will  help  you. 
&  I'abandon,  Disregarded,  uncared  for. 
&  la  belle    6toile,  Under  the    canopy  of 

heaven  ;  in  the  open  air. 
a  la    bonne    heure.  Well-timed,   in  good 

time ;  favourably. 
a  I'abri.  Under  shelter. 
a  la  campagne.  In  the  countix. 
a  la  carte,  By  the  card. 
a  la  d^rob^e   Stealthily. 
a  la  Fran9ai8e,  In  French  fashion. 
a  la  mode.  In  the  fashion ;  according  to  the 

custom  or  fasliion. 
a  la  Tartnfe,  Like  Tartufe,  the  hypocritical 

hero    of  Mnliere's    comedy,     Tartufe,    hence 

hypocritically. 

al  bnon  vino  non  bisogna  firasca 

(It.),  Good  wine  needs  no  bush. 
a  I'envi,  With  emulation. 
al  fresco  (It.),  In  the  open  ilr. 
a  I'improviste,  Unawares,  on  a  sodden. 
allez-vous  en.  Away  with  yon,  be  oo; 
aliens.  Come  on. 
a  I'ontrance,  To  the  death. 
al  plu  (It.),  At  most. 
a  main  arm^e.  By  force  of  anni. 
amar  y  saber  no  pnede  ser  (Sp.),  No 

one  can  love  and  be  wise  at  the  same  time. 
ame  de  bone  (lit.,  soul    of  mud),  A  baee- 

minded  person. 
amende  honorable,  Fit  lepantion ;  a  satis- 
factory apology. 
h  mervelUe,  Marvellously,  extraordinarily. 
ami  du  cour  Git.,  a  friend  of  the  court),  A 
false  friend ;  one  who  is  not  to  be  depended 
on. 
amour  propre,  "Vanity,  self-love. 
ancien  regime.  The  former  condition  of 

tilings. 
a  outrance.  To  the  last  extremity.    A  duel 
d  outrance  terminated  only  with  the  death  of 
one  of  the  combatants. 
&  pas  de  g^ant.  With  a  giant's  stride. 
a  perte  de  vue.  Till  out  of  sight.  \ 

a  peu  pr^s.  Nearly. 
a  pied.  On  foot. 

a  point.  Just  in  time ;  exactly ;  exactly  right, 
a  prima  vista  (It.),  At  the  first  glance. 
a  proposde  bottes  (lit.,  apropos  to  boots), 
'    'Without  rliyme  or  reason  ;  foreign  to  the  sub- 
ject or  purpose.     Applied  to  any  absurd  col- 
location of  subjects  or  ideas. 
a  propos  de  rien  (lit.,  apropos  to  nothingX 

Motiveless  ;  for  nothing  at  all. 
argent  comptant.  Ready  money. 
arridre   pens6e.  Mental   reservation;  nn- 

avowed  purpose. 
*  tort  et  a  travers.  At  random. 


au  bon  droit,  To  the  just  right; 

au  bout  de  son  Latin,  At  the  end  of  his 

Latin  ;  to  tlie  exlentof  his  knowledge. 
au  contraire.  On  the  contrary. 

au   courant.  Well  acquainted  with;  posted 

up  in. 

au  desespoir.  In  despair, 

au  fait.  Expert. 

an  fond,  To  the  bottom. 

au  pis  aller.  At  the  very  worstL 

au  reste,  A  s  for  the  rest. 

au  revoir.  Till  we  meet  again. 

aussitot  dlt,  aussitot  fait.  No  sooner  said 

than  done. 
antant  d'hommes,  autant  d'avis.  Many 

men,  many  minds.     [QuoT  hqmiijes,  &c.] 
aux  armes,  ro  arms. 
avant  propos.  Preface  ;  introductory  matter 
4  volenti.  At  pleasure. 
a  vostra  salute  (it.),  To  your  health. 
^  votre  sante.  To  your  health. 
a  vuestra  salud  (Sp.),  To  your  health. 


ballon  d'essai,  A  balloon  sent  up  to  test  the 
dii<'ctic)n  of  air-currents  ;  hence,  anything  said 
or  done  to  gauge  public  feeling  on  any  question. 

bas  bleu,  A  blue-stocking ;  a  woman  who 
seeks  a  reputation  for  learning. 

beaux  esprits.  Men  of  wit  or  genius. 

bel  esprit,  A  wit,  a  genius. 

benedetto  b  quel  male  che  vien  solo 
(It.),  Blessed  is  the  misfortune  that  comes 
alone. 

ben-trovato  (It.),  Well  invented. 

bete  noire  (lit.,  a  black  beast),  A  bugbear. 

billet  doiix,  or  billet  d'amour,  A  love 

letter. 
bon  ami.  Good  friend. 
bon  gr6,  mal  gr6.  With  good  or  bad  grace ; 

willing  or  unwilling. 
bon  jour.  Good  day,  good  morning 
boone  et  belle.   Good  and  handsome.    (Of 

a  woman.) 
bonne  foi,  Good  faith. 
brevetd,  Patented. 


castello  cha  da  orecchia  si  vuol  ren- 
dere  (It.),  The  fortress  that  parleys  soon  sur- 
renders. 

cela  va  sans  dire  (That  goes  without  say- 
ing). That  is  understood. 

oe  n'est  que  le  premier  pas  qui  co&te. 
It  is  only  the  hrst  step  that  is  difficult. 

c'est  a  dire.  That  is  to  say. 

c'est  une  autre  chose.  That  is  quite  an- 
other thing. 

chacun  a  son  go^t.  Everyone  to  his  taste. 

chacun  tire  de  son  cdte,  Everyone  inclines 
to  his  own  side  or  party. 

cbapeau  de  bras,  A  military  cocked  hat. 

chapelle  ardente.  The  chamber  where  a 
dead  body  lies  in  state. 

chef-d'oeuvre,  A  masterpiece. 

ohemin  de  fer  (lit.,  iron  road),  A  railway. 

Chdre  amie,  A  dear  (female)  friend,  a  lover. 

che  sara,  sara  (It.),  What  will  be,  will  be. 

cheval  de  bataille  (lit.,  a  war-horse),  Chief 
dependence  or  support ;  one's  strong  point. 

Chi  tace  confessa  (It.),  He  who  keeps  silent 
admits  his  guilt. 

ci  git.  Here  lies.  (A  common  inscription  on 
tombstones.) 

colour  de  rose,  Rose  color. 

comme  U  faut.  Proper,  as  it  should  be. 

compagnon  de  voyage,  A  travelling  com 
panion. 

compte  rendu.  An  account  rendered,  a  re- 
port. 

con  amore  (it.).  With  affection, very  earnestly. 

ooncours.  Competition  for,  or  as  for  a  prize. 

con  diligeuza  (It),  With  diligence. 

oon  dolor  e  (It.),  With  grief;  sadly, 

conseil  de  famille,  A  family  conneil  or 
consult-Ttion. 

conseil  d'etat,  A  council  of  state,  a  priTy- 
cotincil. 

cordon  sanitalre,  A  line  of  sentries  to  pre- 
vent, as  far  as  possible,  the  spread  of  contar 


gion  or  pestilence.  Used  also  of  other  pr*. 
cautionary  measures. 

coup,  A  stroke. 

coup  de  grace,  A  finishing-stroke.  (For- 
merly applied  to  tlie  fatal  hlow  by  which  thr, 
executioner  put  an  end  to  the  torments  of  > 
culprit  broken  on  the  wheel.) 

coup  de  main,  A  sudden  attack,  enterprise, 
or  unilertaking. 

coup  de  maitre,  A  master-stroke. 

coup  d'essai,  A  first  attempt. 

coup  d*6tat,  A  strolcp  of  policy;  a  sudden 

and  decisive  blow,  usually  inflictad  by  unaon. 

atitutional  means. 
coup  d'oeil,  a  rapid  glance. 
coup  de  pied,  A  kick. 
coup  de  plume,  A  literary  attack. 
coup  de  soleil,  A  sunstroke. 
'  coup  de  theatre,  A  theatrical  effect 
courage  sans  peur,  Eeatlesa  oou.'age. 
coute  que  COUte,  Cost  what  it  may. 

dame  d'bonneur,  A  maid  of  honour. 
de  bonne  augure.  Of  good  omen. 
de  bonne  grace.  With  good  will,  willingly. 
d^gag^.  Free,  easy,  without  constraint. 
de  gaiety  de  coeur.  In  sport,  sportively. 

dejeiiner  a   la   fourchette,    A  cold 

breakfast. 
de  mal  en  pis.  From  bad  to  worse. 
dernier  ressort.  The  last  resource. 
d^sagr^ment.    Something  disagreeable   os* 

unpleasant. 
dl  buona  volenti  sta  pieno  I'infemo 

(It.),  Hell  is  full  of  good  intentions. 
Dieu  est  toujours  pour  les  plus  groc 

bataillons,  God  is  always  on  the  side  o^ 

the  largest  battalions  ;  the  largest  army  ban 

the  best  chance. 
Dieu  et  mon  droit,  God  and  my  right. 
Dieu  vous  garde,  God  protect  yon. 

di  grado  en  grado  (It.),  Step  by  step; 

gradually. 
Dies  me  libre  de  hombre  de  un  Ubr» 

(Sp.),  God  deliver  me  from  a  man  of  one  book^ 
dl  salto  (It.),  By  leaps. 
di  tuttl  novello  par  bello  (It.),  'Enaj- 

thing  new  seems  beautiful, 
dolee  far  niente  (It.),  Sweet  idlenesL 
dorer  la  pilule.  To  gild  the  pilL 
double  entendre,  Double  meaning. 

eau  de  vie.  The  water  of  life ;— applied  neij- 

ally  to  brandy. 
Edition  de  luxe,    A  splendid  edition  ot  ( 

book,  handsomely  bound,  and  usually  yiiat 

illustrated. 
en  ami.  As  a  friend. 
en  arri6re,  In  the  rear,  behind. 
en  attendant.  In  the  meantime, 
en  avant.  Forward. 
en  badinant.  In  sport,  jestingly. 
en  cueros,  en  cueros  vivos  (Sp.),  Naked  j 

without  clothing. 
ende  gut,  allea  gut  (Ger.),  All's  well  thai< 

ends  well. 
en  d^sbabilld,  In  undress ;  in  one's  trui< 

colours. 
en  Dieu  est  ma  fiance.  My  trust  is  in  Oo<3 
en  Dieu  est  tout.  In  God  are  all  things. 
en  effet.  Substantially,  really,  in  effect. 
en  famille.  With  one's  family ;  at  home. 
enfant  gate,  A  spoilt  child. 
enfants  perdus  (lit.,  lost  children),  A  tat 

lorn  hope. 
enfant  trouv6,  A  foundling. 
eniin.  In  shoi-L,  finally,  at  last. 
en  grande  tenue.  In  full  ofBcial,  or  even- 
ing dress. 
en  masse,  In  a  body  or  mass, 
en  passant,  In  passing;  by  the  way. 
en  plein  Jour,  In  open  day. 
en  queue.  Immediately  after ;    in  the  rear. 

Used  specially  of  persons  waiting  in  line,  as 

at  the  door  of  a  theatre,  at  the  ticket-office  of  A 

railway  station,  &c. 
en  rapport.  In  harmony,  relation,  or  agt«^ 

ment. 
en  r^gle.  Regular,  regularly,  in  order. 
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^n  revancbe.  In  retuni ;  as  a  compensati  i> 

for. 
en  route.  On  the  way. 
en  suite.  In  company,  in  a  set. 
entente  cordiale,  A  good  understanding, 

especially  between  two  States. 
entourage.  Surroundings. 
ePtre  deux  feux.  Between  two  fires. 
entre  deux  vins  (lit.,  between  two  wines), 

Hr.lf-drunk. 
Gntx*e  nous.  Between  ourselves;  in  confidence. 
en  v6rite.  In  truth,  really. 
esprit  de  corps,  Tlie  animating  spirit  of  a 

(■i>ilective  boiiy  of  persons,  e.g.j  of  a  regiment, 

the  bar.  the  clergy,  &c. 

cjsprit  des  lois,  Spirit  of  the  laws. 
esprit  fort,  A  daring  investigator;  a  free- 
ihinlier. 

ewigkeit  (Ger.),  Eternity. 


fa9on  de  parler.  Manner  of  speaking ;  phrase, 

locution. 
faire  bonne  mine,  To  put  a  good  face  on 

tlie  mutter, 

£aire   lliomme   d'importance.  To  give 

one's  self  airs. 
fiaire  sans  dire.  To  act  without  ostentation 

or  boastint;, 
faire  son  devoir.  To  do  one's  duty. 
fait  accompli,  An  accomplished  fact. 
£ail3C  pas,  Afalseetep;  an  act  of  indiscretion, 
femme  de  ch.am'bre,  A  chambermaid. 
femme  de  eliarge,  A  housekeeper. 
femme  galante,  A  gay  woman ;  a  proe- 

tituto. 

femme  sole,  An  unmarried  woman. 
feudre  nn  clieveu  en  ^uatre.  To  split 
a  hair  in  four;  to  make  subtle  distinctions. 

fete  cliampetre,  A  rural  outK)fH3oor  feaat; 
a  festival  in  the  fields. 

feu  de  joie,  A  bonfire. 

fille  de  joie,  A  gay  woman ;  a  prostitute. 

&lle  d^honnenr,  A  maid  of  honor. 

fin  de  siecle.  The  end  of  the  century. 

fiux  de   bouche.  Inordinate  flow  of  talk ; 

garrulity. 
&^  Modesto  non  £n  mai  priore  (It.), 

Friar  Modest  never  became  prior, 
froides   mains,   chaude    amour.  Gold 

hands,  warm  lieart. 
ftont  ^  front.  Face  to  face. 
fayez  les  dangers  de  loisir.  Fly  from  the 

dangers  of  leisure. 


gaiety  de  coeur.  Gaiety  of  heart. 

£rar9on,  A  lad,  a  waiter. 

;;arde  k  cheval,  A  mounted  guard. 

igarde  du  corps,  A  body  guard. 

garde  mobile,  A  body  of  troops  liable  to 

be  called  out  for  general  service. 
gardez.  Take  care ;  be  on  your  guard, 
gardez-bien.  Take  good  care ;  be  very  carefuL 
gardez  la  foi.  Keep  the  faith. 
gens  d'armes.  Men-at-arms ;  military  police. 
gens  d'^gUse,  The  clergy ;  clerics. 
gens  de  guerre.  Military  men. 
gens  de  lettres.  Literary  men. 
gens  de  lol.  Lawyers. 
gens  de  memo  famiUe,  People  of  the  same 

family  ;  birds  of  a  feather. 
gens  de  pen.  The  lower  classes. 
gentilbomme,  A  gentleman. 
gibier  de  potence,  A  gallows-bird. 
giovine  santo,  diavolo  veccbio  (It.),  A 

young  saint,  an  old  devil. 
gitano  (Sp.),  A  gipsy. 
gli  assenti  hanno  torti  <It.),  The  absent 

are  in  the  wrong.    [Les  absents,  &c.] 
goutte  it  goutte.  Drop  by  drop. 
grace  &  Dieu,  Thanks  be  to  God. 
^ande  cb^re  et  beau  feu.  Good  fare  and 

a  good  fire  ;  comfortable  quarters. 
^ande   parure,  grande  toilette.  Fall 

dress. 
grande  toilette  [Grande  parure]. 
4Erand  merci.  Many  thanks. 


grosse  tete  et  peu  de  sens,  A  big  head 

and  little  sense. 
guerra  al  cuchillo  (Sp.),  War  to  the  knife. 
guerra  cominciata,  inferno  scatenato 

(It.),  War  begun,  hell  unchained. 
guerre  ^  mort.  War  to  the  death. 
guerre  A,  outrance,  War  to  tlie  uttermost. 

[A  OUTRANGE.] 

hardl  comme  un  coq  sur  son  fumier. 

Brave  as  a  cock  on  his  own  dunghill. 
haut  gout.  High  flavour  ;  elegant  taste. 
bomme  d'affaires,  A  man  of  business;  an 

agent. 
bomme  de  robe,  A  person  in  a  civil  office, 
bomme  d'esprit,  A  wit,  a  genius. 
honi  soit  qui  mal  y  pense.  Shame  be  to 

him  who  tliinks  evil  of  it.     (The  motto  of  the 

Order  of  the  Garter.)     [Garter,  in  Encyc. 

DiCT.] 

bors  de  combat.  Disabled,  unfit  to  continue 
a  contest. 

bors  de  la  loi,  Outlawed. 

bors  de  propos.  Wide  of  the  point;  inap- 
plicable. 

bors  de  saison,  Out  of  season ;  unseasonable 

bors  d'oeuvre.  Out  of  course ;  out  of  ac- 
customed place.  (Used  substantively  of  small 
appetising  dishes  served  between  the  soup  and 
the  second  course.) 

h6tel  de  viUe,  A  town-hall. 

hotel  Dieu.  A  hospital. 

hurtar  para  dar  por  Dies  (Sp.),  To  steal 
iu  order  to  give  to  God. 

loll  dien  (Ger.),  I  serve. 

Id^e  fixe,  A  fixed  idea ;  intellectual  mono* 

mania. 
i  gran  dolori  sono  muti  (It.),  Great  griefe 

are  silent. 
11  a  le  diable  au  corps.  The  devil  is  in  him. 
Q  n*a  ni  bouche  ni  ^peron.  He  has  neither 

mouth    nor   spur ;   he    has  neither  wit  nor 

courage. 
U  ne  faut  jamais  d^fier  un  fou.  One 

should  never  provoke  a  fool, 
il  penseroso  (it.),  The  pensive  man.    (The 

title  of  one  of  Milton's  poems.) 
11  sent  le  fagot.  He  smells  of  the  faggot ;  he 

is  suspected  of  heresy. 
in  bianco  (It.),  In  blank,  in  white. 
In  un  giorno  non  si  fe'  Roma  (It.),  Rome 

was  not  built  in  a  day, 
ir  por    lana,    y    volver    trasquilado 

(Sp.),  To  go  for  wool,  and  come  back  shorn. 


jamais  bon  coureur  ne  fat  pris,  A  good 

runner  is  not  to  be  taken  ;  old  birds  are  not 

to  be  caught  with  chatf. 
je  maintiendrai  le  droit,  I  will  maintain 

the  right. 
Je  ne  sais  q.UOl,  I  know  not  what.    (Used 

adjectivelynf  something  indefinable,  or  very 

difficult  to  define.) 
je  n'onblierai  jamais,  I  will  never  forget. 
jesuis  pret,  I  am  ready. 
jet  d'eau,  A  fountain  ;  a  jet  of  water. 
jeu  de  mots,  A  play  upon  words ;  a  pun. 
jeu  d'esprit,  A  witticism. 
jeu  de  theatre,  A  stage-trick  ;  clap-trap. 
jevls  en  espolr,  I  live  in  hope.  • 
jiute  milieu.  The  golden  mean. 


kein  kreuzer,   kelu  schweizer  (Ger.), 
No  money,  no  Swiss. 


la  critic[ue  est  ais6e,  I'art  est  diffi<^le, 

CriLioism  is  easy  enough,  but  ait  is  difficult. 
lade   nicht  alles  in   ein   schiff  (Ger.> 
Do  not  ship  all  in  one  bottom  ;  do  not  put  ill 
your  eggs  in  one  basket. 

l^adversite  fait  les  hommes,  et  le 

l^onheur    les    monstres,    Adversity 
makes  men,  and  prosperity  monsters. 

la  fortuna  aiuta  1  pazzi  (It.),  Fortune 
helps  fiiols. 

la  Fortune  passe  partout,  Fortune  passes 
eveiywhere  ;  all  men  are  subject  to  the  vi- 
cissitudes of  Fortune. 


laisscz  i'airo.  To  Ix^t  aloLo. 

laissez  nous  faire,  Let  us  act  for  ourselves ; 

let  us  aluue. 
I'allegro  (I(.),  The  merry  man.    (The  title  of 

one  of  Milton's  poems.) 
I'amour  et  la  fum^e  ne  peuvent  se 

cacher.  Love  and  smoke  cannot  be  hidden. 
langage  des  halles.  The  language  of  the 

markets;  Billingsgate. 
la  patience  est  am^re,  mais  son  ft-uit 

est  doux.  Patience  is  bitter,  bub  its  reward 

is  sweet. 
la  poverty  6  la  madre  di  tutti  le  artl 

(It.),  Poverty  is  the  mother  uf  all  the  arts. 
Targent,  Silver;  money.  i 

lasciate  ogni  speranza  voi,  che  'ntrate 

(It.)  (i)ft?i/e;   In./,  iii.),  All  hope  abandon  ye 

who  enter  here. 
I'avenlr,  The  future.  j 

la  vertu  est  la  seule  noblesse.  Virtue  is 

the  sole  nobility.     "Tis   only  uohle  to  be 

good."    (Tennyson :  Lady  Clara  Vere  de  Vere). 
l3  beau  monde.    The   world    of  fashion; 

society. 
le  bon  temps  viendra.   There's   a  good 

time  coming. 
le  cout  en  6te  le  gout.  The  expense  takes 

away  the  pleasuie. 
le  demi-monde,  Bohemia. 
le  grand  monarque.  The  grand  monarch-, 

a  title  applied  to  l/ouis  XIV.  (1643-lTlo). 
le  grand  oeuvre.  The  great  work  ;  the  search 

for  the  philosoplier's  stone. 
le  jeu  n'en  vaut  pas  la  chandelle,  The 

game  is  not  worth  the  cnndle  (by  the  light  of 

which  it  is  played) ;  the  object  is  not  worth 

the  troulde. 
le  monde   est  le  livre   des   femmes. 

The  world  is  woman's  hook. 
IVmpire   des  lettres,   The   empire  of 

letters. 
le  mot  d'^nigme.  The  solution  of  the  mys- 
tery. 
le  parole  son  feminine,  e  1  fatti  son 

maschi  (It.),  Woids  are  feminine,  and  deeds 

are  masculine. 
le  pas.  Precedence. 
le  point  de  jour.  Daybreak. 
le  roi  et  I'^tat,  The  king  and  the  state. 
le  roi  le  veut,  The  king  wills  it. 
les  absents  ont  toujours  tort.  The  ab- 
sent are  always  wrong. 
16se  u&ajest6.  High  treason. 

les  extremes  se  touchent,  Extremes 

meet. 

les  murailles  ont  des  oreilles.  Walls 
have  ears. 

le  plus  sages  ne  le  sent  pas  tou- 
jours, The  wisest  are  not  always  wise. 

Fetoile  du  nord,  The  star  of  the  north. 

le  tout  ensemble.  The  whole. 

lettre  de  cachet,  A  sealed  letter  containing 
orders  ;  a  royal  warrant,  usually  authorising 
the  imprisonment,  without  trial,  of  a  person 
named  therein. 

lettre  de  change.  Bill  of  exchange. 

lettre  de  cr^ance.  Letter  of  credit. 

le  vrai  n*est  toujours  vralsemblable. 
Truth  is  not  always  probable ;  truth  is 
stranger  than  fiction. 

rhomme  propose,  et  Dieu  dispose,  Man 
proposes,  and  God  disposes. 

I'inconnu,  The  unknown. 

I'incroyable,  The  incredible,  the  marvellous. 
(The  word  incroyable  was  applied  substan- 
tively to  the  fops  of  the  Directory  period  iu 
the  Great  French  Revolution.) 

lo  barato  es  caro  (Sp,),  A  bargain  is  dear. 

I'occhio  del  padrone  ingrassa  il  ca- 
vallo  (It.),  Thf  master's  eye  fattens  the  horse. 

loyautd  m'obllge.  Loyalty  binds  me. 

ma  cb^re.  My  dear  (fern.). 

maestro    di    color    che    sanno    (It.) 

(Dante :  Inf.  iv.).  Master  of  those  that  know. 
(Applied  by  Dante  to  Aristotle.) 

ma  foi.  Upon  my  faith  ;  upon  my  word. 

maintien  le  droit.  Maintain  the  right. 

maison  de  campagne,  A  country  house. 

maison  de  sant^,  A  private  asylum  or  hos- 
pital. 
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maison  de  vUle,  A  town  hall. 

maitre  des  basses  oeuvres,  A  night* 
man. 

maitre  des  haates  oeuvres.  An  execu- 
tioner ;  a  lianginan. 

maitre  dlidtel,  A  house  steward. 

maladie  du  pays.  Home-sickness. 

lual  a  propos,  Out  of  place;  Ul  suited 

mal  de  dents,  Tootliache. 

mal  de  mer.  Sea  sickness; 

mal  de  tSte,  Headache. 

xnal  entendre,  A  misunderstanding ;  a  mlfi- 

tiike. 

malgr6  nons.  In  spite  of  us. 
malheur  ne  vient  j&mais  seul.  Misfor- 
tunes never  come  singly. 
mardl  gras.  Shrove  Tuesday. 

mariage  de  conscience,  A  private  mar- 
riage. 

marlage  de  convenance,  A  mai-riage  of 

convenience  ;  or  from  interested  motives. 
mauvaise  bonte.  False  shame. 
manvals  gout.  False  taste. 
mauvais  sujet,  A  worthless  fellow. 
mddecln,  gu^rls-toi  toi-meme,  Fhysl- 
I    cian,  heal  tliyself, 

§lse-en-sc6ne.  The  staging  of  a  play. 
on  ami,  tly  friend. 
on  Cber,  My  dear  (fellow). 
ot  dn  guet,  A  watchwoiil. 
mots  d'usage.  Words  in  common  use. 
muraglla  blanca,  carta  dl  matto  (It.), 
A  white  wall  is  the  fool's  paper. 

Hi   I'nn  nl  I'antre,  Neither  one  nor  the 

other. 
nlznporte.  It  is  of  no  consequence. 
noblesse  oblige.  Nobility  imposes  obliga- 

tiims ;  much  is  expected  from  persons  of  good 

position. 
nom  de  guerre,  A  war-name,  an  assumed 

name  a  pseudonym. 
Hon  i»i  ricordo  (It.),  I  do  not  remember. 
non  obstant  clamenr  de  haro.  Despite 

tlie  hue  and  cry. 
non  ogni  fiore  fa  buon  odore  (It),  It  is 

not  every  flower  that  smells  sweet. 
non  vender  la  pelle  dell'  orso  prima 

di  plgllarlo  (It.),  Don't  sell  the  bearskin 

before  you  have  caught  the  bear. 
notre  dame.  Our  Lady,  the  Virgin  Mary. 
n'oubllez  pas.  Don't  forget. 
nous  avons  change  tout  cela.  We  have 

changed  all  that. 
nous  verrons.  We  shall  see. 
nulla  nuova,  boona  naova  (It.),  No  news 

is  good  news. 

oeuvres.  Works. 

ogni  bottega  ha  la  sua  malizla  (It.), 
Every  shop  has  its  trick ;  there  are  tricks  in 
all  trades. 

olla  podrida  (It.),  A  hetorageneous  mix- 
ture. 

•n  connait  I'ami  an  lesoin,  A  friend 
is  known  in  time  of  need. 

«n  dit,  They  say. 

oro  6  Che  oro  vale  (It.),  That  is  gold  wtiich 

is  worth  gold  ;  all  is  not  gold  that  glitters. 
onblier  Je  ne  puis,  I  can  never  forget. 
oul-dlre.  Hearsay. 
on  vrage  de  longae  baleine,  A  long-windad 

business. 
onvrler,  A  workman,  an  artisan. 

par  cl,  par  Vl,  Here  and  thereu 
par  excellence.  Preeminently. 
par  exemple,  For  instauca. 


parole  dlionneur.  Word  of  hononi. 

pat^  de  fole  gras,  A  pie  made  in  Strashmg 
from  the  livers  of  geese. 

peine  forte  et  dure.  Very  severe  punish- 
ment ;  a  kind  of  judicial  torture. 

pons^e,  A  thoiight  expressed  in  terse  vigorouB 
language. 

per  (It.),  For,  through,  by. 

per  coutante  (It.),  For  cash. 

per  contra  (It.),  On  the  costroiy. 

pere  de  famille,  The  father  of  the  family. 

per  mese  (It),  By  the  month. 

per  plu  strade  si  va  a  Roma  (It.),  There 
are  many  roads  to  Rome. 

petit  coup,  A  small  mask ;  a  domino. 

petit  jnaitre,  A  little  master ;  a  fop. 
peu-A,-peu,  Little  by  little ;  by  degrees. 
pied  4  terre,  A  resting-place,  a  temporary 

lodging. 
pigliar  due  colombi  a  una  fava  (It.),  To 

catch  two  pigeons  with  one  bean  ;  to  kill  two 

birds  with  one  stone. 
pis  aller.  The  worst  or  last  shift. 
poco  a  poco  (It.),  Little  by  little,  by  degrees. 
point  d'appui.  Prop ;  point  of  support. 
pour  acquit.  Paid,  settled ;  the  usual  form 

of  receipt. 
pour  faire  rire.  To  excite  laughter. 
pour  £alre  vlsite.  To  pay  a  visit. 
pour  passer  les  temps,  To  while  away 

the  time. 
pour  prendre  cong6.  To  take  leave.  Usa- 

ally  abbreviated  to  P.  P.O. 
prendre  la  lune  avec  les  dents.  To 

seize  the  moon  in  one's  teeth  ;  to  aim  at  im- 
possibilities. 
presto  mature,  presto  marcio  (It.),  Soon 

ripe,  soon  rotten. 
pret  d'accomplir.  Ready  to  accomplish. 
pret  pour  mon  pays.  Ready  for  my  country. 
preux  cbevalier,  A  brave  knight 

quelque  chose.  Something ;  a  trifle. 

qui  a  bu  bolra.  The  tippler  will  go  on  tip. 

pling  ;  it  is  iiard  to  break  olf  bad  habits. 
quien  poco  sabe,  presto  lo  reza  (Sp.), 

He  who  knows  little  soon  tells  it 
quien  sabe?  (Sp.),  Who  knows? 
qu'il  soit  comrae  il  est  d^sir^,  Let  it  be 

as  desired. 
qui  m'aime  aime  mon  chien.  Love  me, 

love  my  dog. 
qui  n'a  sant^,  n'a  rien.  He  who  has  not 

health,  has  notliing. 
qui  va  Ul?  Who  goes  there?"  * 

^ui  vive?  Who  goes  there? 

ralson  d'etat,  A  state  reason. 

raison  d*etre,The  reason  for  a  thing's  existence 

respondre  en  Normand,  To  answer  in 

Norman  ;  to  speak  evasively. 
rete  nuova  non  piglia  uccello  veo- 

chio  (It.)  A  new  net  Won't  catch  an  old  bird. 
revenons  &  nos  moutons.  Let  us  return 

to  our  sheep  ;  let  us  come  back  to  our  sub.iect. 
rien  n'est,  beau  que  le  vrai.  There  la 

nothing  beautiful  but  truth. 
rlra  bien  qui  rira  le  dernier.  He  laugh* 

well  wlio  laughs  last. 
rire  entre   cuir  et  chair,  rire  sous 

cape.  To  laugh  in  one's  sleeve. 
rire  sous  cape  [Rire  entbe,  &&]. 
robe    de   chambre,  A  dressing-gown,  a 

morning-gown. 
robe  de  nuit,  A  night  dress. 
ruse  de  guerre,  A  military  stratagem. 

sanan   cuchilladas,  mas    no  malas 

Ealabras  (Sp.),  Wounds  from  a  knife  wiU 
eal,  but  not  those  from  the  tongue. 


sans  ceremonie,  Without  ceremony. 

■ans  peur  et  Sana  reproche.  Fearless 

and  stainless. 
sans  rime  et  sans  raisou.  Without  rhyme 

or  reason. 
sans  soucl.  Free  from  care. 
sauve  qui  peut.  Save  yourselves. 
savoir  faire.  Tact 
savoir  vivre.  Good  breeding. 
sdegno   d'amante   poco  dura  (It)  A 

lover's  anger  is  shortlived. 
selon  les  regies.  According  to  rule. 
Bempre  11  mal  non  vien  per  nuocere 

(It.),  Misfortune  is  not  always  an  evil. 
Be  non  6  vero,  6  ben  trovato  (It),  If  it 

is  not  true,  it  is  cleverly  invented. 

soutaer  le  chaud  et  le  froid.  To  blow 

hot  and  cold. 

Sturm  uud  drang  (Oer.),  Storm  and  stress 
(q  V.)  in  Ekcyc,  Dict. 

t&cbe  sans  tache,  A  work  without  a  stain. 

tant  mieux.  So  much  the  better. 

tant  pis.  So  much  the  worse. 

tel  maitre,  tel  valet.  Like  master,  like  man. 

tiens  k  la  v^rit^.  Maintain  the  truth. 

tiens  ta  foi,  Keep  thy  faith. 

toujours  perdrix.  Always  partridges;  the 

aanie  tiling  over  and  over  again. 
toiljours  pret.  Always  ready. 
tour  de  force,  A  feat  of  strength  or  skill. 

tourner  casaque.  To  turn  one's  coat;  to 

change  sides. 
tout-A.-fait,  Wholly,  entirely.  i 

tout-A-l'heure,  Instmitly. 
tout  au  contraire.  On  the  contrary. 
tout-A-vous,  Entirely  yours. 
tout  bien  ou  rien.  All  or  nothing. 
tout -de-suite,  Immediately. 
tout  ensemble.  The  whole. 

tout  le  monde  est  sage  apris  coup. 

Everybody  is  wise  after  the  event. 

traduttori,  tradltori  (It),  Translators  are 
traitors. 

tutte  le  strade  conducono  a  Roma 

(It.),  All  roads  lead  to  Rome. 

nn  bienfait  est  Jamais  perdu,  A  kind- 
ness is  never  lost. 

un  sot  h  triple  ^tage,  A  consummalt 
fool. 

an  "  tiens  "  vaut  mieux  que  deux  "  tu 
I'auras,"  One  "take  it"  is  worth  two  "you 
shall  have  it ; "  A  bird  In  the  hand  is  worth 
two  in  the  bush. 

vedi  Napoli  e  poi  muori  (It),  See  Naples 
and  then  die. 

v6rit6  sans  peur.  Truth  without  fe.ar. 
vi  et  armis,  By  force  of  arms ;  by  violence. 
Vigueur  de  dessus,  Strength  from  on  high. 
vino  dentro,  senno  furore  (It),  When  the 
wine  is  in,  the  wit  is  out. 

vive  le  'bagatelle,  Success  to  trifles. 

vive  le  roi,  Long  live  the  king. 

VoiUl,  See  there,  there  Is,  there  are. 

voil^  tout.  That's  all. 

voilil     une    autre  chose.    That's   qnite 

another  thing. 
voir  les  dessous  des  cartes.  To  see  the 

face  of  the  cards  ;  to  be^in  the  secret 
vous  y  perdrez  vos  pas.  You  will  have 

your  walk  for  nothing  j  you  will  lose  yonr 

labour  over  it. 

aeitgeist  (Oer.X  The  spirit  of  the  agSk 
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ON     THE     PRONUNCIATION    OF    SCRIPTURE    AND    CLASSICAL    PROPER    NAME1| 

WITS  SOME  GENERAL  DIBECTIONS  FOR   THE  PRONUNCIATION  OF  GREEK  AND  LATIN. 


The  plan  adopted  in  printing  these  lists  has  been  (1) 
to  divide  the  proper  names  into  syllables  by  the  usual 
hyphen  sign  (-);  and  (2)  to  mark  the  accent  (').  The 
only  diacritical  mark  employed  in  the. List  of  Proper 
Names  is  the  maerotone  (").  In  the  list  of  quotations 
the  Greek  is  printed  in  its  proper  type,  the  English 
transliterations  being  added  within  parentheses,  as  in  the 
body  of  the  work.  In  the  Latin  quotations  vowels  long 
by  nature  are  so  marked  (e),  except  in  the  cases  where 
their  position  would  show  them  to  be  long  [p.  5310]  ; 
and  contractions  are  indicated  by  a  circumflex  accent  ("), 
as  virrnn,  for  virorum. 

1.    SCEIPTrEE    NAMES. 

The  names  in  this  list  are  chiefly  from  the  Hebrew, 
some  from  the  Greek,  and  a  fe.w  from  the  Latin.  The 
pronunciation  of  Hebrew  is  a  question  of  great  un- 
certainty, and  even  among  the  Jews  who  use  dialectal 
forms  of  it  two  schools  of  pronunciation  exist — ^the 
German  and  the  Spanish.  In  England  and  America  the 
ordinary  value  is  given  to  the  letters,  except  to  g,  which 
is  hard,  as  in  Gilead,  Gilgal,  Bethphage  being  the  sole 
instance  in  which  it  has  the  sound  of  English y,-  so  that 
if  the  long  vowel  mark  (if  any)  and  the  position  of  the 
accent  be  duly  noted  there  can  be  no  difficulty  as  to 
the  pronunciation  of  any  of  these  words.  Thus,  in 
A'-bel  Md'-im,  the  hyphen  shows  the  division  into  syl- 
lables, the  maerotone  (")  marks  the  long  vowels,  and  the 
omission  of  any  diacritical  mark  over  e  and  i  shows  that 
these  letters  have  their  ordinary  English  value. 

II.   GEEEK. 
It  is  weU-nigh   impossible  for  us   in  the  nineteenth 
century  to  determine  with   any  certainty  the   original 


pronunciation  of  Greek  words  and  names.  We  hav« 
neither  trustworthy  record  nor  unbroken  tradition  to 
help  us.  The  study  of  Greek  fell  into  disrepute  with 
the  decline  of  the  Roman  Empire,  and,  indeed,  was  not 
revived  in  Europe  until  the  fifteenth  century.  At  that 
time  a  perfectly  arbitrary  value  was  assigned  to  each 
letter  in  the  Greek  alphabet.  At  the  beginning  of  the 
sixteenth  century  Greek  pronunciation  had  assumed  a 
curious  phase.  Only  two  sounds  were  given  to  aU  the 
Greek  vowels  and  diphthongs,  whether  long  or  short; 
V  was  pronounced  as  v  and  k  as  ch,  so  that  KivTavpois  was 
pronounced  chentafris.  About  1540  a  reaction  took 
place  against  this  method,  and  after  a  struggle  the  prin- 
ciple of  pronouncing  Greek  as  though  it  were  English 
was  accepted.  For  us  the  question  of  Greek  pronuncia- 
tion is  further  complicated  by  the  fact  that  the  Greek 
alphabet  differs  entirely  from  the  Roman,  which  has 
generally  been  adopted  in  the  modern  languages  of 
Europe.  A  Greek  word  therefore  before  it  becomes 
Anglicised  must  be  transliterated;  that  is  to  say,  the 
symbols  used  in  Greek  to  represent  certain  sounds  must 
be  replaced  by  those  symbols  which  seem  to  us  to  re- 
present similar  sounds  in  English.  This  transliteration 
is  a  matter  of  great  difficulty,  and  it  can  scarcely  be  said 
that  it  has  been  carried  out  in  English  with  care  or  con- 
sistency. Had  we  been  left  to  follow  our  own  judgment, 
no  doubt  we  should  have  been  more  successful,  but,  as 
our  first  acquaintance  with  the  history  and  literature  of 
Greece  came  from  Latin  authors,  we  accepted  the  method 
of  transliterating  Greek  words  which  they  adopted.  This 
drove  us  into  many  obvious  and  indisputable  errors,  oi 
wliieh  a  typical  example  may  be  quoted  here.  The  gut- 
tural h  is  always  hard  in  Greek,  but  in  pronouncing  the 
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name  Alcihiades  it  is  customary  to  soimd  the  c  soft  in 
accordance  with  the  English  usage.  Now,  had  we  trans- 
literated the  name  direct  from  Greek,  there  is  little 
doubt,  as  there  is  no  c  in  Greek,  that  we  should  have 
spelt  it  AlUbiades,  and  pronounced  the  k  hard  ;  but  we 
got  the  name  Alcihiades  from  the  Latin,  in  which 
language  the  Greek  h  was  always  transliterated  to  c, 
and  then  gave  the  Latin  c  the  soft  sound  of  the  English 
c.  This  is  only  a  typical  instance  of  the  way  in  wliich 
Greek  names  have  been  dealt  with  in  English.  A 
cursory  glance  at  the  pages  of  Grote's  History  of 
Greece  shows  us  that  the  result  of  transliterating 
Greek  words  directly  into  English,  instead  of  through 
the  medium  of  Latin,  is  to  make  them  unintelligible  to 
the  English  reader. 

The  rule  almost  universally  adopted  in  pronouncing 
Greek  names  in  English  is  to  give  each  letter  the  sound 
it  has  in  English,  taking  care  to  pronounce  all  final  as 
well  as  medial  vowels— e.g-.,  Mer'-o-pe  is  a  trisyllable,  not 
a  dissyllable  as  it  would  be  in  English.  It  must  also  be 
remembered  that  vowels  naturally  long  iu  Greek  are 
pronounced  long  in  English,  while  those  that  are  natur- 
ally short  are  pronounced  short.  Thus  An-tfg'-6-ne 
must  never  be  pronounced  An'-ti-gone. 

Greek  voweL 


A, 
E, 
H, 
I. 


1  ■ 


English  sound. 

Greek  vowel. 

English  sound. 

As  a  in  fate. 

I  1     .     . 

.     As  i  in  pin. 

As  a  in  fat. 

O,  0      . 

.     As  0  in  ndt. 

As  e  in  wgt. 

n,  a    . 

.    As  0  in  note. 

As  ee  in  seen. 

T  V.     . 

.    As  tt  in  ciibe. 

As  i  in  pine. 

r  V.    . 

.     As  u  in  oiib. 

The  Greek  diphthongs  are  pronounced  precisely  like 
similar  combinations  in  English.  The  only  one  which 
presents  any  difficulty  is  ui,  and  this  is  pronounced  as 
whi  in  whine. 

The  Greek  simple  consonants  are  all  of  them  pro- 
nounced as  the  corresponding  consonants  in  English, 
while  the  compound  consonants  (p,  S,  x,  and  ^  are  pro- 
nounced as  ph,  th,  ch,  and  ps  respectively,  z  is  pro- 
nounced as  dz,  and  y  is  always  hard  except  before  y,  k, 
J,  and  X)  when  it  is  sounded  as  n. 

The  pronunciation  of  Greek  as  set  forth  above,  although 
it  is  universally  adopted  in  England,  is  absolutely  inde- 
fensible from  the  point  of  view  of  accuracy.  It  has, 
however,  received  the  sanction  of  many  generations, 
and  is  not  likely  to  be  readily  set  aside. 

It  is  a  matter  of  the  utmost  diificulty  to  arrive  at  any- 
thing like  a  certain  view  of  the  pronunciation  adopted  by 
the  ancient  Greeks  themselves.  The  following  general 
statements  are  all  that  can  be  ventured  upon.  The 
vowels  had  the  same  value  as  the  vowels  in  Latin  and 
modern  Italian,  except  that  v  whether  long  or  short,  was 
pronounced  like  the  French  u  or  the  German  ii.  The 
consonants  in  Greek  were  similar  to  the  consonants  in 
English,  except  that  y,  unlike  our  g,  was  always  hard, 
and  that  in  Greek  there  was  nothing  to  correspond  to 
the  English  soft  c,  which  has  proved  such  a  stumbling- 
block  in  the  way  of  the  pronunciation  of  Greek  and 
Latin.  The  double  consonants  (p,  0,  and  x  were,  no 
doubt,  pronounced  as  two  distinct  consonants  ;  thus, 
0  z=p.h,  0  =  t-h,  and  x  =  fc-^-  Of  the  diphthongs  little 
can  be  said  with  any  confidence.  In  modern  Greek 
they  have  all  approximated  to  one  uniform  sound,  but 
this  was  emphatically  not  the  case  in  ancient  Greek    In 


all  probability  each  vowel  in  the  diphthong  was  pro- 
nounced separately  and  distinctly. 

III.   LATIN. 

The  pronunciation  of  Latin  rests  upon  surer  ground- 
in  the  first  place,  there  is  not  the  difficulty  of  trans- 
literation to  contend  with ;  in  the  second,  the  modern 
languages  derived  from  Latin  afford  us  more  evidenca 
as  to  the  ancient  language  than  is  the  case  with  Greek. 
At  the  outset  it  must  be  explained  that  the  custom  ia 
English  has  been  to  disregard  the  obvious  facts  of  the 
case,  and  pronuiiiice  Latin  as  though  it  were  English, 
There  is,  however,  in  the  present  day  a  consensus  of 
opinion  against  this  practice,  and  the  conclusions  to- 
which  modem  scholars  have  come  as  to  the  pronunciatioa 
of  Latin  are  briefly  stated  here. 

VOWELS. 
a,  as  a  in  father  ;  never  as  in  fate. 

d,  as  the  same  sound  shortened ;  never  as  in/<t& 

e,  as  d  in  English  state. 
^,  Bs  ein  mlt. 

I,  as  i  in  machine. 

I,  as  i  in  pin. 

0,  between  aw  in  brdw  and  o  in  homCm ' 

8,  as  0  in  nSt. 

u,  as  00  in  fodl ;  never  as  u  in  cube. 

a,  as  u  in  full ;  never  as  u  in  bUt. 

y,  as  German  ii.  It  only  occurs  in  Greek  words  transliterateA 
into  Latin. 

The  rule  for  the  pronunciation  of  diphthongs  is  to  pronounce 
the  constituent  vowels  with  as  much  rapidity  as  possible,  so 
that  they  are  run  together. 

oe,  as  the  a,  in  German. 

au,  as  au  in  German  hau»  ;  i.e.,  as  the  ou  in  English  hause^ 
only  broader. 

ei,  as  ei'in  English  skiin,  rSin. 

ett,  as  e«  in  Modern  Italian. 

ui,  a  rare  combination  in  Latin,  as  in  French  oui. 

CONSONANTS. 

€,  always  hard  in  Latin,  never  soft,  as  it  so  often  is  in  English  i 
e.g.,  Cicero  should  be  pronounced  Kikero. 

g,  always  hard,  as  in  gate ;  never  soft,  as  in  gentle. 

n,  before  c  and  g,  as  jig  ;  e.g.,  inoedit  is  pronounced  mgixdit 

ng,  as  in  an-ger,  not  as  in  hang-er. 

j,  asyin  year. 

i>,  as  w  in  loine. 

r  must  always  be  trilled,  whether  in  the  middle  or  at  the  end 
of  a  word  ;  e.g.,  per  must  be  pronounced  as  the  perr  In  per-ry, 

s,  always  sharp,  as  in  hiss;  never  as  in  kis:  e.g.,  dens  is  pro* 
nounced  dense, 

bs,  as  ps. 

ti  before  a  vowel  has  its  proper  sound,  and  is  never  pronounced 
sh,  as  in  English. 

ph,  ch,  th,  were  not  pronounced  as  one  sound,  as  in  English, 
but  as  p-k,  k~h,  and  t-h. 

In  the  table  given  above  those  consonants  only  are  set 
down  the  pronunciation  of  which  differs  from  that  to 
which  English  people  are  accustomed.  The  consonants 
omitted  in  the  list  are  pronounced  in  Latin  precisely  ae 
in  English. 

QUANTITY. 

Every  vowel  in  Latin  is  either  long  or  short,  accord- 
ing as  the  voice  dwells  upon  it  or  not.  In  pronouncing 
Latin  a  distinction  must  always  be  made  between  long 
and  short  vowels.  For  instance,  we  should  say  a-mo, 
not  eh-mo. 

The  quantity  of  a  vowel  in  Latin  is  influenced  by  two 
considerations:  1.  By  position;  2.  By  the  natural 
length  of  the  voweL 
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1.  Position. — (1)  A  vowel  followed  by  another  vowel, 
or  by  h  and  a  vowel  is  short ;  e.g.,  mens,  mihi,  praeustus. 
(2)  A  vowel  followed  by  two  consonants,  or  by  x  or  z, 
if-  long  ;  e.g.,  amant,  strix.  To  this  rule  there  is  the 
following  exception :  if  a  short  vowel  is  followed  by 
two  consonants,  the  first  of  which  is  a  mute,  or  /,  and 
the  second  a  liquid,  the  vowel  may  be  treated  as  either 
short  or  long ;  e.g.,  tenebrae,  voliicris,  &c.  In  English 
it  has  long  been  the  custom  to  pronounce  a  vowel  fol- 
lowed by  two  consonants  as  though  it  were  short.  Thus, 
it  is  usual  to  say  amans,  infensus,  &c.  This,  however, 
is  incorrect.  As  far  as  verse-making  is  concerned, 
every  vowel  followed  by  two  consonants  in  Latin  is 
treated  as  long,  but  in  pronunciation  some  vowels  fol- 
lowed by  two  consonants  are  pronounced  long,  some 
short.  Thus  we  say  es-tis,  but  rec-tus.  The  following 
brief  rules  will  prove  a  rough  guide  in  this  matter. 
A  vowel  was  always  pronounced  long  before  the  com- 
binations ns,  nf,  gn  ;  e.g.,  amans,  infensus,  sTgnum ; 
also  before  x,  ct,  ps,  and  pt,  when  these  combinations 
come  from  gs,  gt,  6s,  bt,  respectively ;  e.g.,  rexi,  rectus, 
ecripsi,  scriptum. 

2.  Natural  length  of  the  vowel. — The  following  rules 
determine  the  natural  length  of  a  vowel,  unaffected  by 
position. 

(1)  Vowels  not  in  the  final  syllable.  No  rule  can  be 
laid  down  for  the  natural  quantity  of  root  vowels,  each 
root  must  be  studied  separately;  but  there  are  certain 
cases  in  which  vowels  are  known  to  be  long:  (o)  All 
diphthongs  are  long ;  e.g.,  pancai,  coepi,  except  before 
another  vowel,  the  diphthong  sometimes  becomes  short 
by  position.  (See  1.  (D.)  (6)  AU  vowels,  which  have  re- 
sulted from  the  contraction  of  two  separate  syllables  are 


long;  e.g.,  cogo  (for  coago).  (2)  For  the  quantity  ol 
vowels  in  the  final  syllable,  there  are  certain  genera) 
rules,  but  these  admit  of  many  exceptions,  which  cannot 
be  systematically  arranged  without  discussing  the  sub- 
ject of  Latin  inflexions.  Generally  speaking  (a)  Mono- 
syllables are  ling,  e.g.,  pes,  mos ;  (6)  when  the  word 
ends  with  a  vowel,  a  (except  as  an  ending  of  the 
ablative  case)  and  e  final  are  short,  musa,  CarthaginS; 
i,  o,  u  final  are  long,  domini,  amo,  genii ;  (c)  when  the 
word  ends  with  a  single  consonant  the  final  syllable  is 
short,  e.g.,  amat,  urbis ;  except  that,  a,  o,  e  before  s 
are  long,  e.g.,  amas,  deos,  urbes.  To  ail  these  rules 
there  are  many  exceptions,  which,  however,  scarcely 
affect  the  pronunciation  of  proper  names. 

ELISION. 

Where  a  word  ending  in  a  vowel  or  a  vowel  followed 
by  m  preceded  a  word  beginning  with  a  vowel  or  A, 
the  final  vowel  or  vowel  with  m  was  disregarded  for 
the  purposes  of  scansion.  This  final  syllable  was  not, 
however,  altogether  lost  in  pronunciation,  but  sounded 
lightly,  the  voice  hardly  dwelling  on  it  at  all. 

The  accent  in  Latin  differed  entirely  from  the  ac- 
cent in  English,  which  may  be  defined  as  an  emphasis 
laid  on  a  certain  syllable,  while  the  Latin  accent 
was  more  a  matter  of  pitch  than  of  stress.  Space 
does  not  allow  the  question  of  accent  to  be  discussed 
here.  It  need  only  be  said  that  in  Latin  every  mono- 
syllabic word  has  the  accent,  that  dissyllables  have  the 
accent  on  the  penultimate,  and  that  words  of  mors 
syllables  than  two  have  the  accent  on  the  antepenulti- 
mate if  the  penultimate  is  short,  and  on  the  penultimate 
if  it  is  long. 


SOKIPTURAL,    CLASSICAL,    AND 

ANCIENT    NAMES. 


OTHER 


SCEIPTUKAL    NAMES. 

Thote  names  wTiicTi  are  followed  ty  (A.)  occur  in  the  Apocrypha, 


Aa'-roD 

A-bi'-a-saph 

A-bac'-nc, 

Ab^-a- 

A-bi'-a-thar 

cue  (A.) 

A'-bib 

A-bad'-don 

A-br-daU 

A-bag'-tha 

A'-bi-dan 

Ab'-a-na 

A'-bi-el 

A-bl'-rim  (AV-a-rim 

Ab-i-r-zer  ; 

in  Milton) 

Ab'-i-gail 

Ab'-da 

Ab-i-ha'-a 

Ab'-de-el 

A-bi'-htt 

Ab-di -as  (A.) 

A-bi'-bud 

Ab'-doa 

A-bi'-jah 

A-bed'-ne-go 

A-bi'-jam 

A'-bel 

[chah 

Ab-i-le'-ne 

A'-bel    beth 

US-i- 

A-bim'-a-el 

A'-bel  Ma'-im 

A-bim'-e-lech 

A'-bel  Me-ho'-Iah 

A-bin'-a-dab 

A'-bel  Miz'-ra- 

Im 

A-bin'-o-am 

A'-bel  Shif -tim 

A-bl'-ram 

A'-bez 

A-M'-ron  (A.) 

A-bi 

Ab'-ish-ag 

A-br-ah 

A-bish'-a-i 

AV-i  Al'-bon 

A-bisb'-a-lom 

A-bish'-u-a 

Aoh'-me-tha 

Ad'-mah 

A'-hab 

Ab'-ish-nr 

A'-cbor 

Ad'-ma-tha 

A-har'-hel 

Ab'-i-tal 

Ach'-sah 

Ad'-nah 

A-has-ba'-I 

Ab'-i-tub 

Ach'-shapb 

A-do-ni-be'-zek 

A-has-u-8'-I1» 

Ab'-ner 

Ach'-zit 

Ad-o-nl'.jah 

Ah'-baa 

A'-bram 

Ad'-a-dah 

fi.d-o-ni'-ram 

A'-haz 

A'-bra-ham 

A'-dah 

A-do-ni-ze'-dek 

A-ha-zi'-ah 

Ab'-sa-lom 

Ad-a-i'-ah 

Ad-o-ra'-im 

A-hi'-ah 

A-bU'-bna  (A.) 

A-dal'-i-ah 

A-do'-ram 

A-hi'-am 

Ac'-cad 

Ad'-am 

A-dram'-me-Ieoh 

A-hi'-an 

Ac'-ca-ron  (A.) 

Ad'-a-nuh 

Ad-ra-myt'-ti-OB 

A-hi-e'-zer 

Ac'-eho 

Ad'-ani'i 

A'-dri-a 

A-hi'-jah 

A-cel'-da-m« 

A'-dar 

A'-dri-el 

A-hi'-kam 

A-chS'-i-a 

Ad'-be-<l 

A-dul'-lam 

A-hi'-lud 

A-cha'-i-cM 

Ad'-dar 

A-dum'-mla 

A-him'-8-ai 

A'-cbaa 

Ad'-dl 

.^ne'-as 

A-hf-man 

A'-ohar 

Ad'-don 

.ffi'-non 

A-him'-8-leofc 

Ach'-bor 

A'-di-d 

Ag'-a-bM 

A-hi'-moth 

Ach-i-ach'-a-ros  (A.) 

A'-din 

A'-gag 

A-hin'-a-dab 

A'-chim 

Ad'-i-na 

A'-gar 

A-hin'-o-aiB 

A'-chi-or  (A.) 

Ad'-i-no 

Ag-ge'-M  (A.) 

A-hl'-o 

A'-chish 

Ad-i-thS'-hn 

A-gripT-pa 

A-hl'-ra 

Ach'-i-(»b  CA.) 

Ad'-la-i 

A'-gur 

A-hi'-rao 

"  ' 
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A-his'-a-mach 

Ap'-phi-a 

Ba'-al  Pe'-or 

Bil'-hah 

Cush'-i 

Bl'-i-phaz 

A-hr-shar 

Ap'-pi-i  Por'-um 

Ba'-al  Per'-a-zim 

Bir'-sha 

Cy-re'-ne 

B-Us'-a-beth 

A-hitf-o-phel 

A'-quil-a 

Ba'-al  Shal'-isb-a 

Bi-thi'-ab 

Oy-re'-ni-us 

B-li'-se-us 

A-hi'-tub 

Ar'a-bah 

Ba'-al  Ta'-mar 

Bith'-ron 

Oy'-rus 

E-li'-sba 

Ab'-lab 

A-ra'-bi-a 

Ba'-al  Ze'-bub 

Bi-thyn'-I-» 

E-li'-shah 

A-ho'-lah 

Ar'-a-dua  (A^  ' 

Ba'al  zr-phon 

Blas'-tua 

B-lish'-a-m» 

A-ho'-li-ab 

A'-ram 

Ba'-a-nab 

Bo-an-er'-gei 

Dab'-ba-sheth 

E-Ii'-she-ba 

A-bo'-li-bah 

Ar'-a-rat 

Ba'-ash-ah 

B5'-az 

Dab'-e-rath 

B-lish'-u-a 

A-ho-li-ba'-mab 

A-rau'-nah 

Ba'-bel 

Bo'-ohim 

Dad-de'-us  (A.) 

E-li'-ud 

A-hu'-ma-i 

Ai'-ba            ^ 

Bab'-y-lon 

B6'-oz 

Da' -gon 

E-li'-zur 

A-buz'-zaUi 

Ar-bat'-tl8  (A.)  , 

Ba'-ca 

Bo'-zors 

Dal-raa-nu'-tha 

El'-ka-nan 

A'-i 

Ar-che-ia'-us      ' 

Bae'-chi-des  (A.) 

Boz'-rai 

Dal-mS'-ti-a 

Bl-mo'-dam 

A'-i-ath 

Ar-cbip'-pus     i' 

Bao'-chua  (A.) 

Bu'-zi 

Dam'-a-ris 

El-nS'-than 

A'-ja-lon          ^ 

Arc-tu'-ras 

Ba-go'-as  (A.) , 

Da-mas'-ous 

B'-lon 

A-lam'-me-lech  '  . 

A-re'-U 

Ba-hu'-rim 

Dan'-i-el 

B-lul' 

Al'-a-moth 

Ar-e-op'-a-gug 

Ba'-jith 

cy-bui 

Da'-ra 

B-la'-za-l 

Al'-ci-mas  (A.)         ^ 

Ar'-e-tas 

Ba'-la-am 

C»'-sar 

Da-ri'-ua 

Bl'-y-mas 

Al-ex'-an-der 

Ar'-gob      ' 

Ba'-lak 

Csa-a-rg'-a 

Da'-than 

E'-mims 

Al-ex-an'-dri-» 

A'-ri-el 

Bal-tba'-sar  (A.) 

Ca'-in 

Da'-vid 

Em-ma'-na 

Al'-lon 

Ar-i-ma-tb7-A 

Ba'-mah 

Ca-i'-nan 

Deb'-o-rah 

Em'-mor 

Al'-lon  Bach'-ath 

Ar'-i-och 

Ba-rab'-baa 

Gal-a-m5'-la-lus  (A.) 

De-oap'-o-lis 

Bn-e-mes'-sar  (A4 

Al-mo'-dad 

Ar-is-tai'-chus 

Bar'-a-obel 

Ca'-leb 

De'-dan 

En'-ge-di 

Al'-mon          ■»-«[£ 

A-ris-to-bu'-lus 

Bar-a-cbT-as 

Cal'-neh 

De'-da-nim 

S'-noch 

Al-ph»'-a8 

Ar-ma-ged'-dou 

Bar  Je'-Boa 

Cal'-no 

De-li'-lah 

E-pse'-ue-tiis 

A-mad'-a-tha  (A.) 

Ar-me'-ni-a 

Bar  J6'-na 

Cal'-va-ry 

De'-mas 

Ep'-a-phras 

A-mad'-a-thua  (A.) 

Ar'-uon 

Bar'-na-bas 

Ca'-mon 

De-me'-tri-ns 

B-paph-rodr-tm 

Am'-a-lek 

Ai'-o-er 

Bar'-sa-baa 

Ca'-na 

Der'-be 

E'-phah 

A'-man  (A.) 

Ai'pad 

Bai-ta-cus  (A.) 

Ca'-na-an  (or  as  Ci'- 

De-u'-el 

E'-phea  Dam'-miK 

A-ma'-na 

Ar-phax'-ad 

Bar-thol'-o-mew 

nan) 

Dl-a'-na 

Eph'-e-sus 

Am-a-rr-«h 

Ar-sa'-ces  (A.) 

Bar-ti-mae'-us 

Can-da'-ca 

Di'-bon 

B'-phra-im 

Am'-a-sa 

Ai'-tax-err'-fla 

Ba'-ruoh 

Ca-per'-na-um 

Did'-y-mug 

Eph'-ra-tah 

A-mash'-a-i 

Ai'-te-mas 

Bar-zil'-la-l 

Caph'-tor 

Di'-mon 

Eph'-rath 

Am'-a-this  (AJ 

A'-sa 

Ba'-shan 

Cap-pa-do'-ci-a 

Di'-nah 

E'-phron 

Am-a-zl'-ah 

A-sad'-i-as  (A.) 

Bash'-e-matb 

Car'-cas 

Din-ha'-bah 

Bp-i-cu-rS'-an 

Am'-mah 

As'-a-el  (A.) 

Bath'-she-ba 

Dl-o-nys'-i-us 

B-piph'-a-nea  (A^ 

Am' -mi 

As'-a-hel 

Be'dad 

Car'-mel 

Di-ot'-re-phes 

B'-rech 

Am'-mi-el 

As-a-i'-ak 

Be' -dan 

Car'-mi 

Do'-eg 

E-sa'-i-as 

Am-mr-hud 

As-a-nT-aa  (A.) 

Be-el'-ze-bnl 

Car'-pus 

Doi-'-cas 

E'-sar  Had'-doB 

Am-min'-a-dab 

A'-saph 

Be'-er 

Cas-i-phi'-a 

Dos-ith'-eua  (A.) 

E'-sau 

Am-mi-sbad'-da-» 

As-ba/a-ieth  (A.) 

Be-er-la-ha'-l-ro-l 

Cas'-tor 

Do'-than 

Es-dra-e'-lon 

Am-miz'-a-bad 

As'-e-natk 

Be-ei'-she-ba 

Ced'-ron 

Dru-sil'-U 

Es'-dras  (A.) 

Am'-mon 

Ash'-dod 

Be'-kah               ^. 

Cen'-chre-a 

Du'-mah 

E'-sek 

Am'-Qon 

Ash'-er 

Be'-li-al 

Cen-de-be'-ua  (A.) 

Du'-rah. 

Bsh'  Ba'-al 

A'-mon 

Ash'-i-ma 

Bel-shaz'-zar 

Ce'-phas 

Esh'-ool 

Am'-or-ito 

Ash'-ken-az 

Bel-te-shaz'-zar 

Chal'-col 

Bsh'-ta-ol 

A'-mos 

Ash'-ta-roth 

Be-na'-i-ah 

Chal'-de-a 

B'-bal 

Bsh-te-mo'-a 

A'-moz 

Ash'-nr 

Ben-am'-mi 

Char'-ran 

B'-bed 

Es'-li 

Am-phlpr-oBi 

A'-si-a 

Ben-ha'-dad 

Che'-bar 

Bb-en-e'-zer 

Es'-rom 

Am'-pU-as 

As'-ke-lon 

Een'-ja-min 

Che-dor-la'-o-mer 

E'-ber 

Es'-sene 

Am'-ram 

As-mo-dS'-us  (A.) 

Ben-o'-ni 

Che'-mosh 

E-bl'-a-saph 

Es'-ther 

Am'-ra-phel             * 

As-nap'-per 

Be'-or 

Chen-a-ni'-ab 

E'-den 

B'-tam 

A' -nab 

As-sa'-bi-as  (A.) 

Be-ra'-chall 

Che'-re-as  (A.) 

Ed'-na  (A.) 

B'-tham 

An'-a-el 

As'-3ir 

Be-r6'-a 

Cher'-e-thims 

B'-dom 

B'-than 

A'-nah 

As'-sos 

Be'-rith 

Che'-ritb 

Bd'-re-l 

Bth'-a-nim 

A'-nak                          \ 

As-sn-e'-rns  (A.) 

Ber-nI'-09 

Che'-sed 

Bg'-lah 

Eth-ba'-al 

An' -a-k]m 

As'-sur  (A.) 

Be'-sor 

Chil'-e-ab 

Eg-lS'-im 

E-thi-o'-pl-a 

A'-nara 

As-syr'-i-a 

Be'-tah 

Chil'-i-on 

Bg'-lon 

Eu-btt'-lua 

A-nam'-me-Ieok 

As-ty'-a-ges  (A.) 

Beth-ab'-aK» 

Chil'-mad 

E'-gyp» 

Bu-er'-ge-tes  (A4 

A-na'-ni 

A-syn'-cri-tna 

Beth' -an-y 

B'-hud 

Bu'-me-nes  (A^ 

An-a-ul'-ah 

A'-tad 

Beth  A'-ven 

Chi'-03 

Ek'-ron 

Ea-ni'-ce 

An-a-ni'-as 

Ath-a-ll'-ak 

Beth-blr'-e-l 

Chia'-leu 

E'-lah 

Bu-o'-di-as 

A-nan'-i-el 

Ath-e-no'-bi-ns  (A.) 

Beth' -car 

Chit'-tim 

E'-lam 

Eu'-pa-tor  (A.) 

A'-nath 

Ath-ens 

Beth-da' -gon 

Chlo'-o 

E'-lath 

Bu-phra'-tes 

An'-a-thoth 

At-ta-IT-a 

Beth-dib-la-thS'-lm 

Cho-ra'-zin 

El'-dad 

Eu-roc'-ly-don 

An'-drew 

Au-gns'-tos 
Aa-ra'-nus  (A.) 

Beth'-el 

Chash'-an       Blsh-»- 

Bl-e-a'-lek 

Eu'-ty-chus 

An-dro-nl'-cai 

Be'-ther 

tha'-im 

Bl-e-a'-zar 

B'-vil  Met'-o-daijh 

A'-ner 

A'-ven 

Be-thes'-da 

Chu'-za 

El-ha'-nan 

E-ze'-ki-el 

A-nf-an 

Az-a-rf-ak 

Beth-e'-zel 

Ci-lic'-i-a 

E'-li 

B'-zel 

A'-nim 

Az-a-rT-as  (A.) 

Beth-ga'-mnl 

Claa'-da 

E-ir-ab 

B'-zi-ou  QS'-ber 

An'-na 

A-ze'-kak 

Beth-hac'-cer-em 

Clau'-di-a 

El-i'-a-da 

B^-ra 

An'-naa 

Az'-gad 

Beth-ho'-ron 

Clem'-ent 

E-ir-a-dah 

An'-ti-och 

A2'-noth  TS-hat 

Beth'-le-hem 

Cle'-o-pas 

E-li'-a-klm 

FS-llx 

Fes'-tus 

For-tn-nar-ta 

An-ti'-o-chfa  (A.) 

A-zo'-toa 

Beth-pe'-or 

Cle-o-patf-ra  (A.) 

B-ll'-am 

An-ti'-o-chns  (A.) 

An'-ti-pas 

An-ti^-artris 

Ap'-a-me  (A.) 

A-pel'-tes 

A'-phek 

A-pbei'-e-ma  (A.) 

A-pol-W-nl-a 

Ap-ol-la'-nl-ns  (A.) 

ApH>Hopli'-a-iies(A.) 

A-pol'-los 

A-pol'-lf-OD 

A'-zor 

Beth'-phaga 
Beth-sa'-i-da 

Cni'-dus  (A.) 
C!o-los'-so 

E-lI'-as 
E-lf-a-shIb 

Beth'-shan 

Co-nl'-ah 

E-li'-4-thah 

Bsr-d 

Ba'-a-Wfc 
Bil'-al  BT-iMl 
Ba'-al  Gad 
BS'-al  Har-noa 
BS'-al  Hei'-moB 
BS'-a-lim 
Ba'-a-lia 

Beth'-sbe-meek 

Be-thtt'-el 

Befl'-lah 

Be-zal'-Ml 

Be'-zek 

Biob'-ii 

Bid'-kar 

Big'-thaa 

Cor'-intli 

Cor-ne'-ll-n« 

Coz'-bl 

Cra'-tes  (A./ 

Cres'-cen» 

Crete 

Cris'-pn« 

Cush 

EI-i-?-zer 

El-i-hO'-PB(ll 

B-U'-hB 

E-ir-jah 

E-ir-ka 

E'-Um 

E-Um'-e-ledl 

E-U-o-€'-D»l 

Gsr-al 
Ga'-ash 
Oab'-a-el  (A4 
Gab'-a-tha  (A^ 
Gab'-bartha 
GS'-bri-as  (Aj 
Ga'-bri-el 

Ba'-al  Uer-«a 

BU'-dad 

Cnsb'-ao 

&Uph'.*M 

Oad'-a-n 
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On  I'-a-rene 

Har-bo'-nah 

Is'-sa-char 

Je'-sus 

Kian 

Mii'-ra 

Ga  f-iii 

Ha'-rod 

Ith'-a-mar 

Je'-ther 

Kisli'-i-ott 

Ma'-rah 

■  ..-..l-.li-el 

Ha-ro'-slieth 

Ith'-i-el 

Jeth'-ro 

Kish'-on 

Ma-ran'-a-tha 

GiV-i-iis 

Hash-mo'-nali 

Itlj'-re-am 

Jeth'-ur 

Kis'-on 

Mar'-cus 

Gi-lfi'-ti-a 

Ha'-tach 

It-u-rBE'-a 

Je'-nsh 

Kit'-tim 

Mar-do-chg'-ns  (A.) 

G;ir-e-ed 

Ha-vi'-lah 

I'-vah 

Jez'-e-bel 

K6'-a 

Mark 

Gai'-i-lee 

Ha'-votb  Ja'-ir 

Iz-ra-W'-ali ' 

Jez-ra-hi'-ah 

Ko'-hath 

Mar'-tha 

Gal-lim 

Ha'-M-el 

Jez'-re-el 

Ko'-rah 

Ma'-ry 

Gal'-ii-o 

Ha-2ar-ma'-veth 

Jin'-laph 

K6'-re 

Mas'-re-kah 

Ga-ma'-li-el 

Haz-el-el-p5'-nl 

Jg'-a-Iam 

J6'-ab 

Maa'-sah 

Gaiii'-ma-dlma 

Ha-ze'-roth 

Ja-az-a-nf  tk 

Jo'-a-oim  (A.) 

Mat'-ri 

Ga'-tam 

Ha'-zor 

Ja'-bal 

J6'-ah 

La'-a-daJi 

Mat'-tan 

Gath 

He'-ber 

Jab'-bok 

Jo-an'-na 

La'-ban          , 

Mat-ta-thi'-a» 

Ga'-za 

He'-bron 

Ja'-besh 

Jo'-ash 

La'-ohish     ' 

Mat'-that 

Ge'-ba 

He-ga'-l 

Ja'-bez 

Jooh'-e-bed 

La-ha'-i-ro4 

Matthew  (as  Math'. 

Ge'-bal 

He'-ge 

Ja'-bin 

Jo'-el 

Lah'-mi 

thu) 

G?-bim 

He'-lam 

Jab'-ne-«S 

Jo-e'-zer     - 

La'-ish 

Mat-tlil'-as 

Ged-a-ir-ah 

Hel'-bon 

Ja'-chin 

J6'-ha 

La'-kum 

Maz'-za-roih 

Ged'-e-on  (A.) 

Hel'-da-i 

Ja'-oob 

Jo-ha'-nan 

La'-mech 

Me'-ah 

Ge-ha'-zi 

He'-li 

Ja'-el 

Jo'-kun 

La-o-di-je'-a 

Me-bun'-na-l 

Gem-a-rt'-ah 

He-li-o-do'-rns  (A.) 

Ja'-haz 

Jok'-shau 

Lap'-i-doth 

Me'-dac' 

Gen-nes'-a-ret 

Hel'-kathHaz'-za-rim 

Ja'-lia-za 

Jok'-tan 

Laz'-a-ms 

Me'-dai 

Ge-nu'-bath 

He'-nian 

Ja'-ir 

Jon'-a-dab 

Le'-ah 

Me'-di-a 

Ge'-ra 

Heph'-zi  Bah 

Ja-i'-rna                     ^ 

Jo'-nah 

Le-ba'-na 

Me-gid'-do 

Gf-rah 

Her'-cu-les  (A.) 

Jam'-brea 

Jo'-naa 

Leb'-a-non 

Me-het'-a-be-fll 

Ger'-ge-senes 

Her'-mes 

Jam'-bri  (A.) 

Jon'-a-than  ~" 

Leb'-a-oth 

Me-het'-a-bel 

Ge-riz'-im 

Her-mog'-e-nes 

Jan'-na 

Jop'-pa 

Leb'-bsB-ua 

Me-hu'-ja-el 

Ger'-shom 

Her'-mon 

Jan'-nes 

Jo' -ram 

Le-bo'-nah 

Me-ko'-nah 

Ger'-shon 

Her'-od 

Ja'-pheth 

Jor'-dan 

Leha'-bim 

Mel'-ohi 

Ge'-shur 

He-ro'-di-ou 

Ja-phi'-a 

Jo'-rim 

Le'-hi 

Mel-chiz'-e-ddt 

Ge'-ther  . 

Hesh'-bon 

Ja'-reb 

Jo'-sa-bad 

Lem'-n-el 

Mel'-ech 

Geth-sem'-a-ne 

Heth'-lon 

Jar'-ed 

Jo'-se-deo  (A.) 

Le'-vi 

Mel'-i-ta 

Gi'-ah 

Hez-e-ki'-ah 

Ja'-sher 

Jo'-seph 

Lib'-nah 

Mem'-phla 

Gib'-e-ah 

Hez'-ron 

Ja'-son 

Jo'-ses 

Lib'-y-a 

Mem'-u-can 

Gib' -eon 

Hid'-de-kel 

Jav'-an 

Josh'-u-a 

Li'-nus 

Men'-a-hem 

Gid'-e-on 

Hi'-el 

Jaz'-ar  (A.) 

Jo-si'-ah 

Lo  Am'-ml 

Me'-ne 

Gid-e-o'-nl 

Hi-e-rap'-o-lis 

Ja'-zer 

Jo-si' -as  (A.) 

Lo'-is 

Men-e-Ia'-us  (A) 

Gi'-hon 

Hig-ga-i'-on 

Je'-bu3 

Jot'-bah 

Lo  Rilh'-a-niah 

Me-on'-e-nim 

Gil'-bo-a 

Hil-ki'-ah 

Jec-o-ni'-ali 

Jo'-tham 

Lil'-cas 

Me-phi-bo'-aheth 

Gil'-e-ad 

Hil'-lel 

Je-di'-dah 

Ju'-bal 

Lu'-oi-ter 

Mer'-a-ri 

Gil'-gal 

Hin'-nom 

Jed-i-di'-ah 

Jil'-da  (A.) 

Lu'-ci-us 

Me'-rat 

Gi'-loh 

Hi' -ram 

Jed'-u-than  (A.) 

Jii'-dah 

Ly-ca-o'-ni-« 

Mer-cQ'-ri-uB 

Gin'-ne-tho 

Hir-oa'-nus  (A.) 

Jed'-u-thon 

Jii'-das 

Lyd'-da 

Mer'-i-bah 

Gir'-ga-shito 

Hit'-tite 

Je'-gar  Sa-lia-dQ'-tha 

Ju-de'-a 

Ly-sa'-ni-aa 

Mer'-o-daoh     Bd'-»» 

Gif-tite 

Hi'-Tite 

Je-ho'-a-haz 

Jii'-dith  (A^ 

Lys'-i-as  (A.) 

dan 

Go'-lan 

Ho'-bab 

Je-ho'-ash 

Ju'-li-a 

Ly-sim'-a-ohns  (A.) 

Me'-rom 

Gol'-go-tha 

Ho'-bah 

Je-ho-ha'-nan 

Ju'-li-ns 

Lys'-tra 

Me'-roz 

Go-ir-ath 

Hog'-Iah 

Je-hoi'-a-chin 

Jtt'-ni-a 

Me'-shach 

<3o'-mer 

Hol-o-feAnes  (A.) 

Je-hoi'-a-da 

Ju'-pi-ter 

Mesh-el-e-mi'-ah 

Go-raor'-rah 

Hoph'-ni 

Je-hoi'-a-kim 

Jus'-tu» 

Ma'-a-chah 

Mes-o-po-ta'-mi-a 

Gor'-gi-as  (A.) 

Ho'-reb 

Je-hon'-a-dab 

Ka-a-sef-ah 

Mea-si'-ah 

Go'-shen 

Hor  Ha-gid'-gad 

Je-bo'-ram 

Mao'-ca-bees  (A.) 

Meth'-eg  Am'-mab 

Go'-zan 

Hor'-mah 

Je-hosh-a-be'-ath 

Kab'-ze-el 

Mac-ca-be'-na  (A.) 

Me-tha'-sa-el 

Gar 

Hor-o-na'-im 

Je-hosh'-a-phat 

Ka'-desh 

Mace-do'-ni-a 

Me-thu'-se-lah 

Hor'-o-nite 

Je-ho'-vah 

Ka'-desh  Bar'-oe-a 

Mach-be'-nak 

Mi'-cah 

Ho-se'-a 

Je-ho'-vah  Ji'-reh 

Kad'-mi-el 

Mach'-ir 

Mi-cai'-ah 

Ha-a-Bsh'-ta-ri 

Hul'-dah 

Je-ho'-vah  Nis'-si 

Ka-re'-a 

Mach'-pe-lah 

Mi'-chael 

Ha-bak'-knk,    HaW. 

Hush'-a-i 

Je-ho'-vah  Sha'-Iom 

Ke'-da-mak 

Mad-man' -nah 

Mieh'-al 

ak-kuk 

HuZ-zab 

Je-ho'-vah       Sham'- 

Ke'-dar 

Mag' -da-la 

Mich'-mash 

Haeh-a-ir-ah 

Hy-me-naef-m 

mah 

Ke'-de-motk 

Mag'-da-lene 

Mid'-i-an 

Haoh'-i-Iah 
Hach'-mo-ni 

Je-ho'-vah    Tsid'-ke- 
nu 

Ke-he'-la-tJiB 
Ke-i'-lah 

Mag'-di-el 

Ma'-gog 

Mig'-ron 
Mil'-cah 

Ha'-dad 

W-har 

Je'-ho 

Ke-la-i'-ah 

Ma'-gor  Mia'-sa-bib 

Mil'-com 

Ha-dad-e'-zer 
Ha-das'-sah 

Ich'-a-bod 
X-co'-ni-am 

Je-hn-di'-jah 
Je-mi'-ma 

Kem'-n-el 
Ee'-naz 

Mag'-pi-aah 
Mair-a-lah 

Mile'-tum 
Mi-le'-tos 

Ha-do'-ram 

Id'-do 

Jeph'-thah 

Ke'-nite 

Ma-ha'-la-le-el 

Mil'-lS 

Had'-rach 

Id-u-me'-a 

Je-phun'-neh 

Ker'-en  Hap'-^oh 

Mah'-a-)ath 

Min'-ni 

Ha'-gar 
Hag'-ga-i 

Ig-da-ir-ah 

Je-phun'-neth  (A.) 

Ke'-ri-oth 

Ma-ha-na'-ink 

Min'-nith 

I'-jon 

Je'-rah 

Ke-tu'-rah 

Ma'-herSha'-lalHash 

Mir'-i-am 

Hag-gi'-ah 

Il-lyi'-i-cnm 

Je-rah'-me-el 

Ke-2i'-a 

Baz 

Mi'-aa-el  (A.) 
Mish'-a-el 

Hag'-gith 

Ha'-man 

Ha'-math 

Hara-me-da'-tha 

Ham-mo-lek'-eth 

Ham'-or 

Ha-mu'-tal 

Han'-a-me-el 

Han'-a-ne-ol 

Ha-na'-ni 

Han-a-ni'-ab 

Han'-nah 

Hr-noch 

HS-nnn 

Iin'-lab 

Jer-e-mi'-ah 

Ke-ziz" 

Mah'-lah 

Im-man'-u-el 

Jer-e-mi'-as  (A.) 

Kib'-roth    Hat-tS'-a- 

Mah'-lon 

Uls'-pe-retli 

Iph-e-dei'-ah 

I'-ra 

f-rad 

Jer'-e-my 

vah 

Mak'-he-loth 

Mis'-re-pboth  US'-ta 

Jer'-i-cha 
Jer'-i-moth 

Kib-za'-im 
Kid'-ron 

Mak'-ke-dah 
Mal'-a-chi 

Mith-ri-da'-tM  <*) 
Mith'-ri-dath 

I-ri'-jah 
i'-saac 

Jer-o-bo'-am 
Je-rub'-ba-al 

Ki'-nah 

Kir  Ha-rT-seth 

Mal'-cham 
Mal-ohi'-ah 

Mit-y-lff-ne 
Miz'-ar 

I-sa'-i-ah 

Is'-cah 

Is-car'-i-ot 

Je-rab'-be-sheth 
Je-ru'-sa-lem 
Je-ril'  sha 

Kir'-jath 
Kir-ja-tha'-im 
Kir'-jath  Ar'-ba 

Mar-chi-shU'a 
Mal'-ohua    ' 
Mam'-mon 

Miz'-pah 
Miz'-poh 
Miz'-ra-im 

Ish'-bak 

Je-shi'-mon 

Kir'-jath  A'-rim 

Mam'-re 

Mna^-soa 

Ish'-bi  Be'-nob 

Jesh'-u-a 

Kir'-jath  Ba'-al 

Man'-a-en 

My-ab 

Ish  Bo'-sheth 
Ish'-ma-el 

Jesh-ii'-nm 

Kir'-jath  Je-a'-rim 

Ma-naa'-aeh 

MS'-la-dah 

Jes'-se 

Kir'-jath  Ban'-nah 

Ma-no'-ah 

KV-Iedi 

Is'-ra-el 

Je'-saJ 

Kir'-jath  Se'-pher 

Ma'-on 

JW-loch 

Scriptural   I^ames. 
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Mor'-de-cai 

Oi-o-ier-.nea  (A.) 

Pi  Bes'-eth 

Sa-lie'-ana 

Shen-ii' 

Tar'-sus 

Mor-do-ohe'-us  (A.) 

0-lyiu'-pa» 

Pi  Ha-hi'-roth 

aab'-te-cha 

Sheph-a-ti'-ah 

Tar'-tak 

Mo-resli'-eth  QatU 

O'-iiiar 

Pi'-late 

Sa'-doo 

She'-sliach 

Tar'-tan 

Mo-ri'-ah 

Oiu'-ri 

Pi'-non 

Sa'-lah 

Shesh-baz'-zar 

Tat'-na-i 

M8'-8e-roth 

O'-iian 

Pir'-a-thon 

Sa-la'-thi-el 

Shetli'-ei-  Buz-na'-i 

Te'-bah 

MO'-ses 

0-nes'-i-mu8 

Pis'-gah 

Sa'-lera 

She'-va 

Teb'-eth 

Mu'shi 

Ou-e-siph'-o-rua 

Pi-sid'-i-a 

Sa'-lim 

Shib'-bo-leth 

Te-ko'-a 

Mf-ra 

O-ui-as  (A.) 

Pi'-son 

Sal'-mon 

Shie'-ron 

Tel  Hai'-ea 

Uy'-sia 

O'-phel 

Pith'-om 

Sa-lo'-me 

Sliig-ga-i'-oa 

Tel  Me'-lah 

O'-phir 

Pitb'-on 

Sa-ma'-ri-a 

Shi-lo'-ah 

Te'-ma 

Oph'-rah 

Pon'-ti-u8 

Sam'-lah 

Shi'-loh 

Te'-man 

^S'-a-man 

O'-reb 

Pou'-tus 

Sam'-son 

Shim'-e-ah 

Te'-rah 

Na'-a-slion 

O-rt'-on 

P6'-ra-tba 

Sain'-u-el 

Shiin'-e-i 

Ter'-a-phim 

Na-ass'-on 

Or' -nan 

Poi'-ci-us 

San-bal'-lat 

&hiui-sha'<i 

Ter'-ti-u3 

Na'-bal 

Or'-pah 

Pot'-i-phar 

Saph 

Sbi'-nar 

Ter-tul'-lus 

SS'-both 

O-se'-a  (A.) 

Po-tipb'-er-a 

Sap-phl'-ra 

Shipir-rah 

Tliad-dffi'-us 

Nd-bii-chod-o-n6'-8or 

O-se'-as  (A.) 

Pris'-ca 

Sa'-ra  (A.) 

Slii'-sliak 

Tha'-liash 

(A.) 

O-se'-e 

Pris-gil'-la 

Sa'-rah 

Shit'-tim 

Tba'-mah 

NS'-cJab 

Otlr-nl 

Procli'-o-rus 

8a-ra'-i 

Slio'-bab 

The'-bez 

Nag-ge 

Otb'-ni-el 

Ptol-e-mae'-us  (A.) 

Sai-die'-do-nus  (A.) 

Slio'-bach 

Thel-a-sar 

Na'-lia-rt 

O'-zeiQ 

Ptol'-e-nie-e  (A.) 

Sai'-dis 

Shii'-ah 

The-oph'-i-lus 

Na'-Iiash 

O-zl'-aa 

Ptol-e-me'-us  (A.) 

Ba-rep'-ta 

Sbu'-al 

Tlies-sa-lo-ni'-C8 

Na'-hor 

Pab'-!i-u3 

Sar'-gon 

Shu'-lam-ile 

Thefi'-ilas 

Ka'-hum 

Pu'-dena 

Sil'-ron 

ShU'-nem 

Tlioni'-as 

Ka'-in 

Pa'-a-ra-t 

Pu'-non 

Sar'-se-chim 

Shur 

Tliy-a-ti'-ra 

Na-ioth 

Pa'-dan  a' -ram 

Pa'-ti-el 

Sa'-ruch 

Shtt'-shan 

Ti-be'-)i-as 

Na-ue'-a  (A.) 

Pag'-i-el 

Sa'-tan 

Slm-the'-lah 

Ti-be'-ri-ua 

H<i'-o-rai 

Pal-es-ti'-na 

Saul 

Sib-be-cha'l 

Tib'-ni 

Na'-phish 

Pal'-ti 

Quar'-toB 

Sce'-va 

Sib'-mah 

Ti'-dal 

Napir-te-U 

Pani-pliyl'-I« 

Scyth'-i-an 

Si'-don 

Tig'-iath  m-w-ta 

Nar-cis'-sus 

Paph'-oa 

Sc'-ba 

Si'-hon 

Ti-nia;'-u3 

Na'-than 

Pa'-ian 

Ra'-a-mah 

Se'-gub 

Si'-hor 

Tiin'-nath 

Na-tlian'-a-el 

Par'-bar 

Eab'-bah 

Se'-ir 

Si'-las 

Ti'-mon 

Na'-um 

Par'-me-naa 

Rab'-sa-ces  (A.) 

Se-leu'-ci-a 

Si-lo'-ah 

Ti-mo'-theua 

Naz'-a-rene 

Pa'-rosh 

Rab'-sar-is 

Se-Iefl'-cus  (A.) 

Si-lo'-am 

Tjph'-sah 

Naz'-a-reth 

Par-sban-da'-tna 

Rab'-sha-keh 

Seni'-e-i 

Si-lo'-e 

Tir'-ha-kah 

Ne-ap'-o-li3 

Pai'-tbi-ana 

Ea'-3hal 

Sen' -eh 

Sil-va'-nuB 

Tir-sba'-tha 

Ne-ba'-i-oth 

Pa-iii'-ah 

R5'-cbel 

Sen-nach'-er-ib 

Siin'-e-oa 

Tii'-zah 

Ke'-bat 

Pa'-shur 

Rag' -an 

Se-phar-va'-im 

Si'-inoa 

Tish'-l>ita 

Ne'-bo 

Pat'-a-ra 

Rag'-u-el 

Se'-rah 

Si'-na-l 

Ti'-tus 

Keb-u-chad-nez'-n»r 

Path'-roa 

Ea'-bab 

Ser-a-i'-ah 

Si'-on 

Tob  A-do-ni'-Jall 

Neb-u-chad-rez'-zar 

Pat'-mos 

Rak'-kath 

Ser'-gi-us  Pau'-lna 

Si-ri'-on 

To-bi'-ah 

Neb-u-shas'-ban 

Pat'-ro-baa 

Rak'-kon 

Se-rug' 

Sis'-er-a 

Tn-lil'-as  (A) 

Neb-tizai'-a-dan 

Paul 

Ra'-mah 

Sha'-al-bim 

Sniyi'-na 

To-bi'-el  (A.) 

Ne'-cho 

Pau'-lu9 

Rara'-e-sea 

Sha-ash'-gaz 

So'-eoh 

To'-bit  (A.) 

Keg'-i-noth 

Pe-dali'-znr 

Ea'-pha 

Shad-da'-i 

SO'-di 

To-gar'-mah 

Ne-he-mi'ah 

Pe-da'-i-all 

Rapli'-a-el  (A.) 

Shad'-raoh 

Sod'-om 

To'-lm 

Ne-he-mi'-as  (A.) 

Pe'-kah 

Ra'-pbu 

Shii'-lim 

Sol'-o-mon 

To'-i 

Ne-busli'-ta 

Pek-a-hi'-ah 

Ra'-zis  (A.) 

Shal'-ish-a 

So'-pat-er 

To'-la 

Ne-husli'-tan 

Pel-a-li'-ah 

Ee'-ba 

Shal'-lam 

Soi'-ek 

To'-phel 

Neph-to'-ali 

Pel-a-ti'-ah 

Re-bek'-ah 

Shal'-inan 

So-sip'-a-tor 

To'-phet 

Ke'-reufl 

Pel'-eg 

Re'-chab 

Shal-ma-ne'-aer 

Sos'-tbe-nes 

Tra-cho-nf-tls 

He'-ri 

Pen'-i-el 

Re' -gem  Mel'-ecli 

Sbam'-gar 

Staeh'-ya 

Tro'-as 

Ne-ri'-ah 

Pe-nin'-nall 

Re-ba-bi'-ah 

Shara'-huth 

Steph'-a-nag 

Tro-gyl'-li-nm 

Keth'-a-ne-el 

Pen'-u-el 

Re'-hob 

ShS'-mir 

Ste'-phen 

Troph'-i-mua 

Ketli-a-ni'-ali 

Pfi'-or 

Re-ho-bo'-am 

Sham'-mah 

Sue'-ooth 

Try-phe'-na 

Neth'-i-nim 

Pei'-ga 

Ee-ho'-both 

Sham-inu'-all 

Su-san'-na 

Try-phon  (A) 

Nib'-liaz 

Per'-ga-raos  1 

Re'-hum 

Sbii'-phan 

Su'-si 

Try-pho'-sa 

Nib'-shan 

Pe'-ter 

Re'-i 

Sha'-phat 

Sy'-char 

Tu'-bal 

Ni-ca'-nor 

Peth'-u-el 

Ee-ma-ir-ah 

Sha-ra'-l 

S?-chem 

Ty'-chi-cua 

Nic-o-de'-mas 

PhS'-lec 

Rem'-mon 

Sha-re'-2SP 

Sy-e'-ne 

Ty-ran'-nu» 

Nic-o-la'-i-tan» 

PhaV-la 

Rem'-phan 

Sba'-ron 

Syu'-ty-che 

Tyre 

Nie'-o-las 

Phal'-ti 

Reph'-a-el 

Sha'-shak 

Sy'-ra-ous8 

Ty'-ra» 

Plian'-u-el 

Reph'-a-im 

Sha'-veh 

Syr'-i-ao 

Niin'-rod 

Pha'-ra-oh 

Reph'-i-dim 

She-al'-ti-el 

By-ro-pIioe-nltf-1-an 

Nhn'.shi 

Pha'-rez 

Res'-en 

She-a-ri'-ah 

0'-C8l 
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"Ki  ii'-e-veli 

Pbai-'-par 

Reu'-beo 

She'-ar  Ja'-ahub 

Ul'-la 

Nii'-roch 

Plie'-b8 

Re-u'-el 

She'-lia 

Ta'-a-naoh 

Un'-nl 

No-a-di'-aJl 

Phe-ni'-es 

Ee'-ii-raah 

8he-ba-ni'-ah 

Tab'-bath 

U-ri'-ah 

N5'-ah 

Phi'-chol 

Eez'-ln 

Sheb'-na 

Tab'-e-ah 

t'-ri-el 

No'-bah 
No'-e 

Phil-a-del'-pW-a 

Rez'-on 

Shecli'-em 

Tab'-e-el 

U-ri'-Jah 

Pliil-a-del'-phuB  (A.) 

Ehe'-gi-um 

She-chi'-nah 

Ta-be'-rah 

Uz'-zah 

Nu-me'-ni-ns  {&.) 
Nym'-pbas 

Phi-ir-mon 

Phi-le'-tua 

Phil'-ip 

Rli?-sa 
Elio'-da 
Rhodes 

Shed'-e-ur 

She'-lah 

Sbel-e-mr-ah 

Tab'-i-tlia 

Ta'-bor 

Tab'-ri-mon 

Uz'-zi 

Uz-zi'-ab 

UzT-zi-el 

Pbi-lip'-pi 

Rib'-lah 

Shcl'-eph 

Tad'-mor 

O-ba-di'-ah 
O'-bed 

O'-bed  B'-dom 
O'-bil 

Pbi-Iis'-ti-a 
Phi-Iol'-o-gna 
Phi-lop'-a-tor  (A.) 
Phin'-c-es 

Rini'-mon 
Ri'-phath 
Ris'-sah 
Riz'-pah 

Shel'-o-mith 
She-lu'-nii-el 
She-ina-I'-ah 
Shein-a-ri'-ah 

Ta-hap'-a-ne« 
Tah'-pe-nes 
Ta-li'-tha  Ca'-ml 
Ta)ma'-i 

Vash'-nl 
Vash'-ti 
Vop'-shi 

Oc'-ran 

Phiu'-e-haa 

Eo-bo'-am  (A) 

Shein-e'-ber 

Ta'-mar 

a-ded 
'        O'-had 
:       fr-hel 

Or-i-vet        „  .    ., 

Phleg'-on 
Phryg'-i-a 
Pbu'-ran 

Eo-mam'-ti  Bz'-er 

Eu'-fus 

Eu-ha'-mall 

Shcni'-er 

Shem'-i-da 

Shem'-i-nith 

Tam'-muz 

Tan-hu'-raeth 

Ta'-phath 

Zab-de'-ua(A4 

Zab'-di 

Pby-feX'-lo* 

Butb 

She-mi'-ia-moUi 

Tar'-shiah 

2ac-chffi'-iia 
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Zach-a-ri'-ah 

Zar'-e-phath 

Ze'-eb 

Zei'-e-dah 

Zich'-ri 

za'-aa 

Zach-a-ri'-as  (A.) 

Zeb-a-di'-ah 

Zel'-ek 

Zer'.esh 

Zi'-don 

Z6'-ar 

Za'-dok 

Ze'-bah 

Ze-loph'-e-had 

Zer'-or 

Zik'-lag 

Z6'-bah 

Za'-bam 

Zeb'-e-dee 

Ze-16'-tes 

Zer'-u-ah 

Zil'-lah 

Zo'-har 

ZS'-ir 

Zeb'-o-im 

Zel'-zah 

Ze-rub'-ba-bel 

Zil'-pah 

Zo-hel'-eth 

Zal'-mon 

Ze'-bul 

Zem-a-ra'-im 

Zer-'U-i-ah 

Ziui'-ran 

ZO'-phar 

Zain'-bri  (A.) 

Zeb'-u-lun 

Ze'-nas 

Ze'-thar 

Zim'-ri 

Zo'-rah 

Zam'-zum-mims   [ah 

Zech-a-ri'-ah 

Zeph-a-ni'-ah 

Zi'-ba 

Zip'-por 

Zo-rob'-a-bel 

Zaph'-uatn  Fa-£'-ue- 

Zed-e-chr-as(A.) 

Ze'-pho 

ZiV-o-on 

Zip'-po-rah 

Zu-ri-shad-dir4 

Za'-nh 

Zed-e-ki'-ah 

Ze'-rah 

Zib'-i-ah 

Zith'-ii     ^ 

Za'-zimi 

CLASSICAL    AND    OTHER    ANCIENT 
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A-b»'-u3 

Ach-e-lo'-is 

M'-a. 

^s'-chy-lu3 

A-ges-i-da'-mua 

Al-cath-o-na 

Ab-an-ti'-a-dea 

Ach-e-lo'-us 

jSy-a-cea 

Jils-cu-la'-pi-ua 

A-ge-si-la'-us 

Al-cel'-dea 

A-ban'-ti-as 

A-chil'-las 

^-ac'-i-des 

^-ser-ni'-nus 

A-ges-il'-o-chua 

Al-ces'-tis 

A-ban'-ti-das 

A-chil'-les 

^'-a-cu3 

iE'-si-oa 

Ag-e-sim'-bro-tua 

Al'-ce-taa 

A-bar-ba'-re-a 

A-ebil'-leus 

^'-se-a 

^'-son 

Ag-e-sip'-o-li3 

Al-ci  bi'-a-de» 

Ab'-a-ris 

A-cbil'-li-des 

iE-aii'-ti-dea 

M-sQn'-i-Ae& 

A-ge'-tas 

Al-cid'-a-maa 

Ab'-as 

A-chi'-ro-e 

iE-biV-ti-a 

iE-so'-pu3 

A-ge'-tor 

Al'-ci-das 

Ab-de'-rus 

Ach'-met 

iE-de'-si-a 

*-sym.ne'-tes 

Ag-ge'-nu3 

Al-cid'-i-ce 

Ab-di'-as 

A-cho'-li-us 

iE-de'-si-us 

^-thaV-i-des 

Ag'-gram-raea 

Ai-cim'-a-choa 

Ab-do-lon'-i-mus 

Ach-o-lo'-e 

A-e'  don 

^'-ther 

Ag'-i-as 

Al-oim'-e-de 

A-bel'-li-o 

Ae-i-cbo'-ri-us 

^-e'-tes 

iE'-thi-cua 

A'-gis 

Al-cim'-e-don 

A-bei'-oi-us 

Ac-i-da'-li-a 

S-ga, 

^-thU'-la 

Ag-la'-i-a 

Al-cim'-e-uea 

Ab'-ga-riis 

Ac-i-di'-nas 

^-gas'-on 

^'-thi-opa 

Ag-la-o-Tif-ce 

Al'-ei-mua 

Ab'-e-lox 

A-cil-i-a'-nua 

^-gse'-u3 

iEth'-li-ua 

Ag-la-o-phe'-ma 

Al'-cin'-o-ua 

A'-bi-a 

Ac-in-dy'-nias 

^-ge'-ri-a 

^th'-ra 

Ag-la'-o-pbon 

Ar-ci-x^hrou 

A-bis'-a-res 

A'-cis 

^-ges'-tus 

iE-thu'-sa 

Ag-lau'-ros 

Al-cip'-pe 

Ab-is-tain'-e-nes 

Ac-ine'-nea 

^'-ge-us 

iB'-ti-on 

Ag-la'-U3 

Al'-cis 

A-bi-ti-a'-uua 

A-coe'-tes 

-a;-gi'-a-le 

iB'-ti-ns 

Ag-nap'-tus 

Al-cis'-the-no 

Ab-la'-bi-us 

A-com-i-na'-tua 

iE-gi-a-lei'-a 

^t'-na 

Ag'-ni-us 

Al-cith'-o-e 

Ab-la'-vi-us 

A-con'-tes 

^-gi-a'-leus 

•iE-to'-lo 

Ag  nod'-i-ca 

Al'-cl-tlms 

Ab-ra-da'-tas 

A-coa'-ti-us 

^-gid'-i-us 

M-to'-l-aa 

Ag'-non 

Alc-raae'-on 

Ab-ret-te'-nus 

Ae'-o-ris 

iE-gi-du'-ch08 

A-fer 

Ag-non'-i-des 

Alc-mse-on'-i-da 

Ab-roc'-o-mas 

A-crse'-a 

^-giiu'-i-us 

A-fra'-ni-a 

Ag-o-rao'-ri-tns 

Altf-man 

Ab-roc'-o-inea 

A-crse'-pheus 

M'-g\-m\i& 

A-frS'-ni-ua 

A-grae'-us 

Alc'-me'-ne 

A-bro'-ni-us 

Ac'-ra-gas 

iE-gl'-na 

Af-ri-ca'-nua 

A-gi'au'-l03 

Al'-oon 

A-bron'-y-chus 

Ac-ra-toph'-or-us 

^-gin-8e'-a 

A-gac'-ly-tu3 

A-gres'-phon 

Al'-cy-one 

A-bro'-ta 

Ac-ra-top'-o-tea 

^-gin-e'-ta 

A-gal'-li-as 

Ag'-reus 

Al'-cy-o-neua ' 

Ab-rof-o-nura 

Ao'-ra-tu3 

^-gi'-o-chua 

A-gal'-lis 

A  giic'o-la 

Al-cy-on'-l-dai 

Ab-ru'-po-li3 

A-cri'-on 

^'-gi-pan 

Ag-a-me'-de 

Ag-ri-o'-ni-ua 

Al'-e-a 

Ab-syr'-tus 

Ac-ris-i-o'-neis 

iE-gis'-tboB 

Ag-a-me'-dea 

A-gri'-o-paa 

A-leb'J-on 

Ab-u-li'-tea 

Ae-ris-i-o-ni'-a-des 

iE'-gle 

Ag-a-mein'-non 

A-grip'-pa 

A-leo'-to 

A-bu'-ri-ua 

A-cris'-i-us 

^-gle'-ia 

Ag-a-mem-non'-i-dea 

Ag-rip-pi'-na 

A-lec'-tor 

Ab-y-de'-nua 

Ae'-ron 

^'-gles 

Ag-a-ni'-ce 

Ag-rip-pi'-nna 

A-le'-tea 

Ac-a-cal'-lia 

Ac-ro-po-ir-ta 

«-gle'-tes 

Ag-a-nip'.po 

Ag'-ri-us 

A-leu'-a-dffl 

Ac-a-ce' -si-US 

A-crot^-a-tus 

^-gob'-o-luB 

Ag-a-pe'-nor 

A-groe'-ci-na 

A-leu^aa 

Ac  a-ce'-tea 

Ac-tae'-a 

iE-goo'-e-rna 

Ag-a-pe'-tus 

A-giffl'-taa 

Al'-e-ua 

A-ca'-ei-u3 

Ac-tae'-on 

-ffi-goph'-a-gua 

Ag-a-ris'-ta 

A-gioe'-ti-na 

A-lex-ara'-e-nna 

A'-ca-cu3 

Ac-tK'-us 

iE'-gua 

A-gas'-i-aa 

Ag'ron 

Al-ex-an'-der 

Ao-a-dS'-mna 

Ao'-te 

^-gyp'-tus 

A-gas'-i-e-lea 

A-grot'-er-a 

Al-ex-an'-dra 

A-cal'-le 

Ac-ti'-a-CQS 

^-im-nes'-tn» 

A-gas'-the-nea 

Agy-i-eas 

Al-ex-an'-drt-dM 

Ac'-a-mas 

Ac-ti-sa'-nM 

^-li-a'-nus 

A-gath-a-ge'-tua 

A-gyr'-rbi-na 

Al-ex-a'-nor 

A-can'-thos 

Ao'-tor 

^'-li-03 

Ag-atb-an'-ge-lua 

A-ha'.la 

Al-ex-ar'-chus 

A-car'-uan 

Ac-to'-ri-ua 

A-el'-lo 

A-gath-ar'-cbi-des 

A-be-no-bar'-bua 

A-lex'-ias 

A-cas'-tus 

Ac-tu-a'-ri-us 

A-el'-lo-piia 

Ag-ath-aZ-chus 

A'-i  do'-ne-ua 

Ai-ex-ic'-a-cns 

Ac'-ba-rus 

A-cu'-le-o 

^-mil'-i-a 

Ag-atb-e'-mer-ua 

A'-jax 

A-lex'-i-clea 

Ac^-ca 

A-cu'-me-nu3 

*-mil-i.a'-nn» 

A-gatb'-i-as 

Al-a-ban'-dua 

A-lex-ic'-ra-te« 

Ac'-ci-us 

A-cu-si-la'-us 

^-mil'-i-ns 

Ag-a-tbi'-nus 

Al-a-gon'-i-a 

A-lex'-i-da 

Ac'-co 

A-cu'-ti-u3 

^-ne'-a-des 

A-ga-tbo-ole'-a 

Al-al-com-e-nS'-ia 

Al-ex-i'-nus 

A-ce'-ra-tu3 

A-dse'-us 

^-Tie'-as 

A-gath'-o-cles 

Al-al-com'-e-nea 

A-lex'-i-on 

A-cer'-bas 

Ad-a-man-tef-a 

^-ne'-i-u3 

Ag-a-tbo-dae'-mon 

Al-al-co-me'-iil-4 

Al-ex-ip'-pna 

Ac-er-ro'-ni-a 

Ad-a-man'-ti-us 

^-Dcs-i-de'-mna 

Ag'-a-thon 

A-Iar'-i-cus 

A-lex'-U 

Ae-er-ro'-ni-ns 

Ad-ei-man'-tus 

^-ne'-si-ua 

Ag-a-thos'-the-nes 

A-las'-tor 

A-Iex'-i-na 

Ac-er-se'-co-mes 

Ad-gan-des'-tri-us 

iE-ne'-te 

Ag-a-thot'-y-chup 

Al-as-tor'-i-des 

A-lex'-on 

Ac-e-san'-der 

Ad-her'-bal 

^'-ni-cua 

Ag-a-tbyl'-lun 

Al-a-the'-us 

AI-fe'-nu8 

Ac'-e-saa 

Ad-i-at'-o-rix 

iE-ni'-dea 

Ag-a-tbyr'-nus 

Al'-ba 

Al'-fi-ll3 

A-ce'-si-as 

Ad-me'-te 

^-ol'-i-de« 

A-ga'-ve 

Al-bin'-i-ua 

Al-i-ac'-mon 

A-ce'-si-u3 

Ad-me'-tna 

^-0-lU3 

A-gel'-a-daa 

Al-bin-o-va'-noi 

A-li-e'-nus 

A-ces'-tes 

A-do'-ueus 

iE'-py-taa 

Ag-e-la'-ua 

Al-bi'-nu3 

Al-i-mcn'-tna 

A-ces-to-do'-rna 

Ado'-nis 

A-er'-i-Qs 

Ag-e-lef-a 

Al'-bi-on 

Al-i-phe'-rna 

A-ces'-tor 

Ad-ran'-toa 

A-er'-o-pe 

A-ge'-nor 

Al-bu-cil'-Ia 

Al-Ieo'-fcua 

A-ees-t,or'-i-des 

Ad'-ra-nu3 

A-er'-o-pua 

Ag-e-nor'-i-dea 

Al-bQ'-ci-na 

Al-li-e-nna 

A-chaj'-a 

Ad-ras-tei'-a 

J3'-sa-cus 

A-gep'-o-lia 

Al-bu'-ne-a 

Al'-li-ta                     1 

A-ciB'-me-nes 

Ad-ras-ti'-ne 

^-sa-ra 

Ag-e-san'-der 

Al-C8e'-U8 

Al-lu'-ci-na 

Ach-ae-me'-ni-dea 

A-dras'-tu3 

^s'-chi-nes 

A-ge-san'-dri-daa 

Al-cam'-e-ne« 

Al'-mo 

A-cTiae'-ua 

Ad-ri-a'-nua 

^s'-ebri-on 

Ag-e-si'-a-nax 

Al-can'-der 

Al'-mops 
A-16'-e-i-d» 

A-cha'-l-cna 

A-du'-si-us 

.ais-chyl'-i-des 

A-ge'-si-as 

Al-cath'-ik« 
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A-)5'-eus 

Al'-o-pe 

A-lop'-e-cua 

A-lor-cus 

Al-phac'-a 

Al-phei'-aa 

Al-pliei'-us 

Al-phe'-nor 

Al-plie'-nus 

Al-phes-i-boe'-a 

Al-phe'-ua 

Al'-phi-us 

Al-pi'-iiu3 

Al-thie'-a 

Al-the'-me-nea 
'  Al-tlie'-pus 

Al-y-at'-tea 

A-lyp'-i-us 

Al'-y-pus 

Al'-y-zeus 

A-mad'-o-cus 

A-iuiE'-si-a 

Am-a-fa'-ni-us 

A-mal-the'-a 

A-inan'-dus 

Am-a-ran'-tu8 

Am-a-rya'-ceus 

Ara-a-ryn'-thus 

A-ma'-sis 

A-iuas'-tris 

A-ma'-ta 

Am'-a-thea 

Am-a-thu'-si-a 

A-ma'-ti-tis 

A-maz'-o-nes 

Ain-a-zG'-ni-ua 

Am-bi-ga'-tufl 

Am-bi'-o-rix 

Am-biv'-i-us 

Ani-bol-o-ge'-ra 

Am -bra' -ci -a 

Am -bro-' si-US 

Am'-bry-on 

Am-brys'-su3 

Ani-bu'-li-a 

Ain-bus'-tus 

A-mei'-ni-u3 

A-mei'-no-cles 

A-melp'-si-as 

Am-e-le-sag'-o-ras 

A-me'-li-us 

A- men' -tea 

A-mer'-i-as 

Am-er-is'-tua 

A-mes'-tris 

Am-i-a'-nus 

Am-i-so'-da-ma 

Am'-i-ton 

Am-mi-a'-nus 

Am'-raon 

Am'-mo-nas 

Am-mo'-ni-a 

Am-mo-ni-a'-nna 

Am- mo' -ni- us 

Am-ni-sl'-a-des 

Ain-o-me'-tus 

Am-om-phar'-e-tus 

Am'-nr 

Am-o-r^e'-na 

A-mor'-ges 

Am-pbi'-a-Tiax 

Am-plii-a'-nu3 

Ain-phi-a-ra'-i-des 

Am-phi-a-ra'-U8 

Ani-phi-clei'-a 

Aui-phic'-ra-tea 

Ani-pliic'-ty-on 

Ain-phic-ty'-o-nia 

Am-phid'-a-mas 

Aiii-phid'-i-cus 

Am-phi-et'-er-ua 

Am-phi'-e-tes 

Am-phi-loch'-i-us 

Am-phir-o-chus 

Am-phil'-y-tua 


Am-phim'-a-chua 

Am-phi  m'-e-don 

Am-phin'-o-me 

Am-phi'-on 

Am'-phis 

Am-phi  s'-sa 

Am-phis'-sus 

Am-phis'-tra-tus 

Am-phith'-e-mia 

Am-phi -tri'-te 

Am-phit'-ry-on 

Am-phit  -  ry  -  0  -  ni'-  a- 

des 
Am-phit-ry-on'-i-dea 
Am'-phi-us 
Am-phot'-er-us 
Am'-pi-Tis 
Am-pyc'-i-dea 
Am'-py-cua 
Am'-pyx 
A-mii'-li-us 
Am-y-clse'-ua 
A-my'-clas 
A-my'-cli-dea 
A-my'-clas 
Am'-y-cus 
Am-y-mo'-ne 
Am-y-nan'-der 
Am-y-nom'-a-chua 
A-myn'-tas 
A-myn-ti-a'-nus 
A-myn'-tor     / 
Am'-y-ris 
Am-yr-tse'-ua 
Am'-y-rus 
Am.-y-tha'-oii 
Am-y  th-a-  o'  -ni-ua 
Aiii'-y-tis 
An'-a-ces 
An-a-char'-sis 
A-nac'-re-on 
An-a-cyn-da-rax'-eB 
An-a-dy-om'-e-no 
A-nae'-a 
An-a-gaV-lis 
An-ag-nos'-tes 
An-a-i'-tis 
A-nan'-i-us 
An'-a-phas 
An-as-ta'-si-a 
Aa-as-ta'-si-us 
An-a-to'-li-us 
An-ax-ag'-o-ras 
Aii-ax-au'-der 
An-ax-an'-dra 
An-ax-an'-dri-dea 
An-ax-ar'-chus 
An-ax-ar'-e-te 
A-nax'-i-as 
An-ax-ib'-i-a 
An-ax-ib'-i-ua 
An-ax-ic'-ra-tea 
A-nax-i-da'-mus 
A-nax'-i-las 
A-nax-i-la'-us 
An-ax-il'-i-dea 
An-ax-i-man'-der 
An-ax-im'-e-nea 
An-ax-ip'-pua 
A-nax'-is 
A-nax'-o 
Au-C8e'-us 
An-cha'-ri-ua 
An-ches'-mi-ua 
An-chi'-a-le 
An-chi'-a-lus 
An-chi-mo'-li-ua 
An-chi'-ses 
An-chi-sT'-a-dea 
An-chu'-nis 
An'-cua 
An-dob'-a-les 
An-doc'-i-dea 
An-drse'-mon 
An-drse-mon'-i-des 


An-drag'-a-thaa 

An-dran-o-do'-nw 

An'-dre-as 

An-dre-o-pii'-lus 

Au'-dreus 

An-dris'-cu9 

An'-dro 

An-dro'-bi-ua 

An-dro-bii'-lua 

An-dro-clei'-dea 

An'-dro-clea 

An'-dro-clua 

An-dro-cy'-dea 

An-dro'-e-taa 

An-drog'-e-us 

An-drom'-a-che 

An-drom'-a-chua 

An-drom'-e-da 

An'-dron 

An-dro-nic-i-a'-nua 

An-dro-ni'-cua 

An-dron'-i-das 

An-d  ros '-the-nes 

An-drot'-i-ou ' 

An'-drjis 

An-e-mo'-tia 

An-e-ris'-tus 

An-e-ro-es'-tua 

A-nes-i-do'-ra 

An-gel'-i-on 

An'-ge-los 

An-ge-ro'-na 

An-ge-ro'-ni-a 

An-git'-i-a 

An-i-a'-nus 

An-i-ce'-tua 

A-nic'-i-us 

A-nig'-ri-des 

An'-i-us 

An'-na 

An-n£e'-us  \ 

An-na'-iia 

An'-ni-a 

An-ni-a'-nua 

An'-ni-bal 

An-nic'-e-ris 

An'-ni-ua 

An'-ser 

An-tse'-a 

An-tae'-ua 

An-tag'-o-raa  ' 

An  tal'-ci-daa 

An-tan'-der    , 

An-tei'-a        j 

An-tei'-as        ^ 

An-te'-nor 

An-te-nor'  -l-des 

An'-te-ros 

An'-te-vor-ta 

An'-thas 

An'-the-as 

An'-the-don 

An-thei'-a 

Au-the'-li-i 

An-them'-i-ua 

An-ther'-mua 

An'-thes 

An'-theua 

An-thi'-a-nns 

An'-thi-mus 

An-thip'-pua 

An'-thus 

An-ti-a-nef-ra 

An'-ti-as 

An-ti-clei'-a 

An-ti-clef-des 

An-titt'-ra-tea  ' 

An-tid'-a-maa 

An-ti-do'-rus 

An-tid'-o-tua 

An-tig'-e-nes 

An-ti-gen'-i-daft 

An-tig-no'-tus 

An-tig'-o-ne 

An-ti-gon'-i-daB 


An-tig'-o-nua 

An-til'-e-on 

Au-til'-o-chua 

Aii-ti  -inach'-i-deff 

An-tini'-a-chua 

An-ti-men'-i-das 

An-ti-moe'-rua 

An-tin'-o-e 

An-tiu'-o-ua 

An-ti'-o-chia 

An-ti'-o-chus 

An'-ti-on 

An'-ti-o-pe 

An-tip'-a-ter 

An-tiph'-a-nes 

An'-ti-phas 

An-tiph'-a-tea 

An-ti-phe'-muB 

An-tiph'-i-lu8 

An'-ti-phon   ' 

An'-ti-pliua 

An-tis'-ta-tes 

An-tis'-  the-nea 

An-tis'-ti-a 

An-tis' -ti-ufl 

An'-ti-us 

An-to'-ni-a 

An-to-n!'-nua 

An-tu'-ni-ua 

An-tOr'-i-dea 

An-tyl'-lus 

A-nu'-bis 

An-u-li'-nua 

Anx'-u-rua 

An'-y-sis 

An'-y-te 

Au'-y-tua 

A-oe'-de 

A'-on 

Ap'-a-ma 

Ap-an-chom'-e-ne 

Ap-a-ta'-ri-a 

Ap-a-tti'-ri-ua 

A-pel'-las 

A-pel'-les 

A-pel'-li-con 

A-pe'-mi-us 

Ap'-er 

Ap-e-san'-ti-u8 

Aph-a-ci'-tia 

Aph-re'-a 

Aph'-a-reua 

A-phei'-das 

A-phep'-si-on 

Aph-nei'-us 

A  ph-ro-  dis-i-5'-nua 

Aph-ro-dis'-i-ua 

Aph-ro-di'-te 

Aph-thon'-i-us 

Ap-i-ca'-ta 

A-pic'-i-us 

A-pin'-i-ua 

Ap'-i-on 

A'-pis 

Ap-i-sa'-on 

A-pol'-las 

A-pol-U-na'-ria 

A-pol-li-na'-ri-ua 

A-pol'-lo 

Ap-ol-loc'-ra-tea 

A-pol-lo-do'-ruB 

A-pol-lon'-i-dea 

A-poMo'-ni-us 

Ap-ol-loph'-anea 

Ap-ol-loth'-e-mis 

A-po-ni-a'-nua 

A-po'-ni-us 

Ap-o-trop'-se-i 

Ap-o-troph'-i-a 

Ap-pi-a'-nua 

Ap'-pi-as 

Ap'-pi-on 

Ap' -pi-US 

Ap-pu-le'-i-a 

Ap-pu-le'-i-UB 


Ap-ri-ea 

A-pro-ni-a'-nm 

A-pr6'-ni-u8 

Ap'-si-nea 

Ap-syi-'-tua 

Ap'-ter-oa 

A-pu-le'-i-u8 

A-pus'-tius 

A'-qui-la 

A-quil'-i-a 

A-qui-lf-nua 

A-quil'-li-a 

A-quil'-H-u3 

A-quin'-i-ua 

A-rab-i-a'-niui 

A-rab'-i-ua 

A-rach'-no 

Ar'-a-cus 

Ar-a-cyn'-thi-as 

Ar-a3-thy'-re-a 

A-rar'-oa 

A-rar'-si-ua 

Ar'-as 

A-ras'-p68 

A-ra'-tua 

Ar'-ba-cea 

Ar'-bi-ter 

Ar'-bi-us 

Ar-bo'-ri-ii3 

Ar-bus'-cu-la 

Ar-ca'-diua 

Ar'-cas 

Ar-cath'-i-aa 

Ai"'-ce 

Ar-cei-si'-a-dea 

Ar-cei'-si-us 

Ar-ceb-i-la'-u9 

Ar-chte-a-nac'-ti-dae 

Ar-chag'-a-thua 

Ar-che-bu'-lus 

Ac-che-de'-mua 

Ar-ched'-i-ce 

Ar-ched'-i-cua 

Ar-che'-ge-tes 

Ar-che-la'-ua 

Ar-chem'-a-chaa 

Ar-che-mo'-roB 

Ar-che'-nor 

Ar-ches'  -  tia  -tua 

Ar-che-tl'-mua 

Ar'-chi-as 

Ar-chib'-i-ua 

Ar-chid-a-mef-a 

Ar-chi-da'-mua 

Ar-chid'-i-ce 

Ar-chig'-e-nea 

Ar-chil'-o-chus 

Ar-chi-me'-dea 

Ar-chi-me'-luB 

Ar-chi'-nus 

Ar-chip'-pu3 

Ar-chit'-e-lea 

Ar-chi-tr-mua 

Ar'-cho 

Ar'-chon 

Ar-chy-taa 

Ar-cip'-o-teu8  ^ 

Ar-cit'-e-nena' 

Arc-ti'-nu3 

Ar'-cy-on 

Ar'-da-lua 

Ar'-de-aa 

Ar'-di-ces 

Ar'-dys 

A-re'-gon 

A-re'-gon-ia 

A-rei'-a 

A-rei'-ly-cua 

A-rei'-tho-ua 

A -ret' -us 

A-rel'-li-us 

A-re'-ne 

A-ren'-ni-ufl 

Ar'-es 

Ar'-e-saa 


A-res'-tor 

A-re'-ta-des 

Ar-e-ia:'-us 

Ar-e-iaph'-i-lA 

Ar'-e-tas 

Ar-e'-te 

Ar-e'-tes 

Ar'-e-tlias 

Ar-e-thu'-sa 

Ar-e-t!iu'-si-1UI 

A-re'-tua 

Ar'-eus 

Ar-gse'-U8 

Ar'-ga-lua 

Ar-gan-tho'-ne 

Ar-gan-tho'-ni-US 

Ar'-gas 

Ar-gei'-a 

Ar-gei-phon'-toi 

Ar-gei'-ua 

Ar-ge'-li-ua 

Ar-gen'-nis 

Ar-gen-ta'-ri-UO 

Ar'-ges 

Ar-ei-le-5'-nl8 

Ar-gi'-ope 

Ar'-gi-us 

Ar'-go 

Ar-go-naa'-t» 

Ar'-gua 

Ar'-gy-ia 

Ar'-gy-rua 

Ar-i-ad'-ae 

Ar-i-ae'-thus 

Ar-i-ai'-us 

Ar-i-am'-e-nes 

Ar-i-am'-nes 

Ar-i-an'  tas 

Ar-i-a'-nus 

Ar-i-a-pei'-thes 

Ar-i  a-ra'-thes 

Ar-i-as'-pes 

Ar-i-bEc'-ua 

Ar-i-ci'-na 

Ar-i-dse'-ua 

Ar-i-do'-lia 

Ar-ig-no'-te 

Ar-ig-no'-tus 

Ar-i-ma'-zea 

Ar-ira-nes'-tua 

Ar-i- o-bar-za'-nei 

Ar-i-o-niai'-dua 

A-rT'-on 

Ar-i-o-vis'-tus 

Ar'-i-phrou 

A-ris'-he 

Ar-is-tEe'-ne-tns 

Ar-ia-tflB'-nua 

Ar-is-tse'-on 

A-ris-tffi'-ua 

Ar-is-tag'-o-ra 

A-ris-tag'-o-ras 

A-ris'-ta-nax 

Ar-is-tati'-der 

Ar-k'tar'-chua 

A-ris'-te-as 

Ar-is-tei'-dea 

Ar-is-te'-nu8 

A-ris'  te-us 

A*ris'-ti-aa 

A-ris' -ti -on 

Ar-is-tip'-pua 

A-ris'-ti-us 

A-ris' -to 

A-ris- to -bu'-le 

A-ris-to-bu'-lua 

A-ris-to-clei'-a 

A-ris-to-clei'-daa 

A-ris-to-clei'-dea 

A-ris-to-clei'-tua 

A-ris'- to- cles 

A-ris -to-cli'-d« 

Ar-is-toc'-ra-tea 

Ar-is-toc'-re-on 

Ar-is-toc'-ri-tos 
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A-ris-to-cy'-prua 

A-ris-to-de'-me 

A-ris-to-dg'-mas 

Ar-is-tod'-i  cus 

A-ris-to-gei'-ton 

Ar-i3-tog'-e-nes 

A-ri3-to  la'-U3 

Ar-is-tol'-o-chos 

Ar-is-tom'-a-che 

Ar-is-tom'-a-chas 

A-ria-to-ine'-dea 

Ar-ia-toin'-e-don 

Ar-is-toin'-e-nea 

A-ris'-ton 

A-ris-to-nl'-cas 

Ar-id-ton'-i-daa 

Ar-ia-ton'-i-dea 

Ar-is-ton'-o-ua 

Ar-is-tnn'-y-mus 

Ar-is  -  toph'  -a-nea 

Ar-is-topli'-i-lua 

A-ris'-to-phon 

Ar-is-tot'-e-les 

Ar-is-tot'-i-nma 

Ar-is-tox'-e-nua 

A-ris'-tus 

Ar-is -tyl'-l  us 

A-ri'-us 

Ar-men'-i-das 

Ar-iiien'-i-dea 

Ar-ineii'-i-us 

Ar-miu'-i-oa 

Ar'-ne 

Ar-no'-Mua 

Ar-pox-a'-ia 

Ar-iach'-i-on 

Ar-rlii-lwe'-ui 

Ar-rlii'da;'-U8 

Ar'-via 

Ar-ri-a'-nus 

Ar'-ri-baa 

Ar'-ri-us 

Ar-run'-ti-Qfl 

Ar'-sn-ces 

Ar-sac'-i-dse 

Ar-sani'-e-nes 

Ar'-8a-me.3 

Ar-sen'-i-us 

Ar'-ses 

Ar-sin'-o-e 

Ar-si'-tea 

Ar-ta-ba'-nug 

Ar-ta-bii-za'-nes 

Ar-ta-ba'-zea 

Ar-ta-ba'-ziia 

Ar-ta-pa'-nua 

Ar-ta-pher'-nea 

Ar'-taa 

Ar-ta-si'-rea 

Ar-ta-vas'-dea 

Ar-t.ax-er'-xea 

Ar-tax'-i-aa 

Ar-ta-yc'-tea 

Ar-ta-vn'-te 

Ar-ta-yii'-tea 

Ar-teiii-l)a'-res 

Ar-teni'-i-ctta 

Ar-ti'iii-i-do'-ma 

Ar'-te-inis 

Ar-te-niis'-i-a 

Ar-te-niis'-i-os 

Ar-te'-ini-ua 

Ar'-te-inou 

Ar-to'-ces 

Ar-to'-ti-ua 

Ar-tyb'-i-aa 

Ar-tys-to'-ne 

Aj'-u-le'-iiua 

Ar'-uns 

Ar-u-si-a'-nos 

Ar-vi'-na 

Ar-y-nn'-des 

Ar'-y-bas 

Ar-y-e'-nis 

A-saa'-der 


Aa-ba-mae'-ua 

As'-bo-lua 

As-cal'-a-bus 

Aa-cal'-a-phus 

As'-ca-loa 

Aa-ca'-ni-os 

Aa' -car-US 

As'-cla-po 

As-cle-pi'-a-da 

Aa-cle-pr  a-dea 

Aa-cle-pi  o-do'-r«s 

As-cle-i'i-od'-o-tus 

As-cle'-pi-ua 

Aa-cle-ta'-ri-o 

As-co'-ni-u3 

As'-r-ua 

As'-dru-bal 

A-sel'-lio 

A-sel'-Ius 

A'-si-a 

A-si-at'-i-cns 

As'-i-na 

A-sin'-i-a 

A'Sin'-i-ua 

A'-si-ua 

A-s6'-pi-us 

A-sop-o-do'-rna 

A-s6'-pus 

As'-pa-lia 

As' -par 

As-pa'-ai-a 

As-pa'-si-ua 

As-path'-i-nes 

Aa'-per 

As-pha'*Ii-us 

As-ple'-dun 

Aa-aa-leu'-tus 

As-sar'-a-cua 

As-se'-si-a 

As'-ta-cua 

As- til  r'- to 

As'-te-aa 

As-ter'-i-a 

Aa-tei-'-i-on 

Aa-tei-'-i-ua 

As-ter-o'-dia 

As-ter-o-pEe'-ufl 

As-ter'-o-pe 

As-ter-o-pei'-a 

As-trab'-a-cus 

As-trwe'-a 

As- tree' -ua 

As-tiainp-sy'-chus 

As-Lra-tei'-a 

As-ly'-a-gea 

As-ty-a-iias'-aa 

As-ty'-a-iias 

As-tyd'-a-uiaa 

As-tyd-a-insi'-a 

As'-ty-lu9 

As-ty-nie'-dea 

As-tyn'-o-mo 

As-tyii'-o-mua 

As-tjn'-o-ua 

As-ty-o-che 

As-ty-o-cliei'-a 

As-ty-o-chua 

As-ty-pii-las'-a 

As'-y-cliis 

At-a-by'-ri-QS 

At-a-lan'-ta 

A-tar'-ilii-as 

At-a-ul'-phus 

A'-te 

A-tei'-iia 

A-ter-i-a'-nus 

A-ter'-i-us 

Atli'-a-nias 

A-tlian'-a-ilas 

A-tlian-a-ri'-cus 

Atli'-a-nas 

AUi-a-na'-si-us 

A-tlie'-na 

Ath-e-nEe'-u3 

Ath-e-na^^-o-ras 


Ath-e-na'-is 

A-tlie'-ni-on 

Ath-e-nip'-pus 

A-then'-o-cles 

A-then-o-do'-roa 

Ath-e-Dog'-e-nes 

A-t]i6'-us 

Atli-ry-i-la'-tus 

A-thym'-brus 

At'-i-a 

A-tid'-i-ua 

A-tl'-li-a 

A-til-i-ci'-nus 

A-ti'-li-ua 

A-til'-la 

At-i-me'-tua 

A-ti'-ni-a 

At'-i-ua 

At'-las 

A  t-ra-tl'-nua 

At' -rax 

A-trei'-des 

A-treus* 

At'-ri-us 

At-rn-ine'-tua 

A-trop'-a-tea 

At'-ro-p03 

At'-ta 

At-tag'-i-nna 

At-tal-i-a'-ta 

At-tal'-i-on 

At'-ta-lua 

At'-tliis 

At-ti-a'-nus 

At'-ti-ca 

At'-ti-cua 

At'-ti-la 

At-til-i-a'-nus 

At-til'-i-us 

At'-ti-ua    ; 

At'-tll3 

A-ty'-a-naa 

A-tyin'-ui-u3 

At'-ys 

Au'-rtn-ta 

Au-den'-ti-ua 

Aii-dol'-e-on 

Aii-fiii'-i-a 

An-lid-i-e'-nus 

Aii-lid'-i-ua 

Au'-ga-rua 

Au'-ge 

An'-ge-aa 

Au-gu-Ti'-nua 

Au-giis-tl'-nua 

Aii-giis'-tu-lus 

Au-giis'-tua 

Au-les'-tea 

Au'-li-a 

Au'-lis 

Au'-li-ua 

Au-to'-ni-ua 

An'-i-a 

Aii-re'-li-a 

Au-ie-Ii-a'-nus 

All-re '-li -us 

An-re'-o-lu3 

Aii'-ri-a 

An'-ii-iis 

An-ro'-ra 

Aii-nni-cn-lei'-us 

Au-ruu'-cua 

Au'-son 

An-so'-ni-ua 

An-tnr'-i-tua 

An-tes'-i-oa 

Au'-to-cles 

Au-t"c'-ia-tes 

Au-to-la'-u3 

An-tol'-e-oii 

Au-tol'-y-cn3 

Au-toiji'-a-te 

An-to-ma'-ti-a 

Aii-tom'-e-don 

Au-to-ine-du'-aa 


Au-ton'-o-e 

Au-to-pitra-da'-tes 

Au-trd'-ni-a 

Anx-e'-sia 

Au'-xo 

A-ven-ti-nen'-aia 

Ar-en-ti'-iius 

Av-er-run'-cus 

Av-i-a'-nu3 

A-vid'-i-ua 

Av-i-e'-nu3 

A-vr-o-la 

A-vit-i-a'-noa 

A-vi'-tu3 

Ax'-i-a 

Ax-f'-er-oa 

Ax-il'-la 

Ax'-i-on 

Ax-i-o-ni'-cua 

Ax-i-o-pis'-tus 

Ax-i-o-pre'-nos 

Ax-i-otli'-e-a 

Ax'-i-tis 

Az-a-ni'-tes 

Az-e-mil'-cua. 

A-ze'-si-a 

A-zo'-rus 


Bab'-i-lus 

Bab'-ri-ua 

Ba-bul'-Ii-us 

Bab'-ys 

Bac-i-hel'-das 

Bac-chel'-ua 

Biic-ctii'-a-dao 

Bac'-elii-dea 

Bac'-chiia 

Bac-cliyl'-i-dea 

Bac'-i;liyl-u3 

Bacli-i-a'-ri-uaJ 

Bad'-i-u3 

Biid'-res 

Bie'-bi-ua 

Bic'-ton 

Bai'-us 

Bfi-gai'-us 

Ba-gis'-ta-nea 

Ba-go'-as 

Ba-goph'-a-nes 

Bar-a-cTua 

Bal'-a-grua 

Bul'-a-nua 

Bil'-aa 

Bal-bil'-i-us 

BaUbit'-lua 

Bal-bi'-nua 

Bhl'-bus 

Ba-lis'-ta 

Bal-lon'-y-mua 

Bal-ven'-ti-ua 

Bain-ba'-li-o 

Baii'-ti-ii3 

B;ipll'-i-U3 

Biir'-ba 

Bar-ba'-ta 

Bar-ba'-ti-o 

Biii-ba'-ti-U3 

Bar-ba'-tus 

Bai-bil'-Ius 

Bai-bii-cal'-Iua 

Bar'-bu-la 

Bai'-t-a 

Bar-da'-nes 

B;ir-de  sa'-nea 

Biir-(lyl'-i3 

Bar'  -e-a 

Bar'-gii-sus 

Bai-'-gy-lua 

Bar'-iia-baa 

Bai-'-ius 

Bar-s;i-en'-tes 

Bm-sa-riu'-phi-us 

Bar-si'-iiii 

Bai-'-sii-njas 


Bar-thol-o-inae'-us 

Bar-y-ax'-ea 

Bar-za'-nea 

Ba-sil'-a-caa 

Ba-sir-a-cus 

Bas-i-la'-nus 

Bas-i-lei'-dea 

Ba-dil'-i-ea 

Ba-sil'-i-dea 

Bas-l-li'-na 

Bas'-i-lis 

Bas-i-lis'-c«a 

Ba-sil'-i-ua 

Bas'-i-lua 

Bas'-sa-reua 

Bas-si-a'-fa 

Bas-si-a'-uua 

Bas'-stis 

B(Lt'-a-lus 

Ba-tei'-a 

Balh-a-na^ti-oa 

Bi'.th'.y-cles 

Ba-thyl'-lua 

Bat'-ia 

Bat' -on 

Bat'-ra-chua 

Bat'-ta-rua 

Bllt'-tU3 

Bau'-bo 

Bau'-(ri3 

Biiv'-i-u3 

Be'-biy-ce 

Be'-daa 

Bel'-e-nus 

Bel'-e-sis 

Bel'-gi-us 

Bel-i-sa'-ri-ns 

Bel-ler'-o-plioo 

Bel-ler-o-phon'<toa 

Bel'-ler-us 

Bel-li-e'-nus 

Bel-li'-uua 

Bel-lO'-iia 

Bel-lo-ve'-aus 

Bel-iri'-tu3 

Be' -his 

Be-iiiar'-clii-na 

Bmi'-dia 

Ber-e-cyii'-thi-a 

Bei-e-iii'-ce 

Be -r  is '-a-dea 

Ber'-o-e 

Ber-o-nic-i-a'-nua 

Be-ro'-su3 

Be-ryl'  lua  ^ 

Be-ryt'.i-u3 

Bes-an-tL'-nua 

Bes'-sua 

Bes'-tea 

Bes'-ti-a 

Be-tu'-ci-ua 

Bi'-a 

Bi-ad'-i-ce 

Bi-a'-nor 

Bi'-as 

Bi-ba'-cix-lua 

Bib-u-lus 

Bi'-oii 

Bip'-piis 

Bir-cen'-na 

Bi-sal'-tis 

Bi.s-an-ti'-nua 

Bis'-tbn-nea 

Bit'-a-le 

Bith'-y-aa 

Bi-tliyn'-i-cuS 

Bit'-i-aa 

Bit' -is 

Bit'-on 

Btt-u-i'-toa 

Bit'-ys 

B  he' -sua 

Blni-'-dus 

Bla'-si-ii3 

Bias'-ta-res 


Blem'-mi-daa 
Ble-]iGe'-ua 

Ble-sa'-nii-ua 

Blit'-or 

Blo'-si-ua 

Bo-u-di-c€'-A 

Boc'-char 

Boc'-cbo-ri^ 

Boc'-chua 

Bo'-dou 

Bod-u-og-na'-tot 

Bce'-bua 

Bce-dro'-mi-U' 

Bce'-o 

Bce-o'-tua 

Bo-e'-tlil-ua 

Bo-e'-tlm» 

Boe'-ua 

Bog'-ea 

Bog'-ud 

Boi'-o-rix 

Bo-la'-nus 

Bol'-gi-ua 

Bor-i3 

Bd'-lua 

Boin-il'-car 

Bon-i-fa'-ci-uS, 

Bu-no'-sua 

Bo-op'-ia         I 

Bor'-uaa 

Bor'-iiiua 

Bo'-rua 

Bos'-tar 

B6'-ta-ehu8 

Bo-tau'-i-dea 

Bot'-ry-aa 

Bot'-rys 

Bot-tha*'-ua 

Brn-chyl'-lea 

Bi-au'-chua 

Biaii'-cua 

Bran '-gas 

Bras'-i-daa 

Biau'-ron 

Brau-ro'-ni-a 

Bren'-nua 

Breii'-tiis 

Brct'-tua 

Bri-ar'-eu3 

Bi'i-eii'-iil-u8 

Bii-6'-tes 

Bri  gan'-ti-cufl 

Bi'i'-nio 

Bt'in'-no 

Bri-saj'-ua 

Bi'i-be'-ia 

Bri'-seus 

Bri-taii'-ui-cua 

Brit-o-iiiar'-ia 

Brit-o-inai'-tia 

Eii'-zo 

Broc'-chns 

Bro-git'-a-rua 

Bi-(iiii'-e 

Broiii'-i-ua 

Broil' -tes 

Broii-ti'-nua 

Brut'-e-as 

Bru-iiicli'-i-Ufl 

BnV-sus 

Bru-tid'-i-ua     I 

BiTi'-ti-us 

Briit-ti-a'-nua 

Brut'-ti-ii3 

Bru'-lu-lua 

Bru'-t"j 

Bry-ax'-is 

Bry-en'-iii-ua 

Brys'-on 

Bu'-ba-res 

Bfi'-lias-tia 

Bri-bo'-na 

Bu-bur-cug 

BiT-ca 

Buc-cu-Iei'-Ofl 
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IJu-cii-i-a'-niui- 

Bu-col'-i-on 

Bu'-co-lus 

Bu-dei'-a 

Bu-lixr'-chus 

Bul'-bua 

UiV-lis 

13u'-lon 

Bu-ij£e'-a 

Bu'-iia-lua 

Bu'-plia-gua 

BiY-ra 

Bu-ra'-i-cua 
I  Bur'-do 
fiBu'-rich-us 
![lui--ri-e'-mi» 

Bm-'-rus 

Uur'-sa 

Bnr'-si-o 

Bu'-sa 

Bu-sl'-ria 

Bu'-tas 

BQ'-te-o 

Bii'-tes 

Bu'-to 

Bii-tor'-i-dei 

Bu'-zy-ge 

BybMis 

By'-zaa 


Ca'-an-tliu« 
Cab'-a-des 

Ca-baZ-iuis 
Ca-bas'-i-laa 

Ca-bei'-ri 

Ca'-ca 

Ca'-ciis 

Ca'-di-ng 

Cad'-niil-ua 

Cad' -m  us 

Cfe-cil'-i-a 

Cae-c-il-i-a'-nu» 

Cpe-cil'-i-u3 

Ca-i'i'-na 

Cse'-ci-us 

Cve'-cu-lu3 

Cffi'-cus 

Cse-dic'-i-a 

Cie-diu'-i-ua 

Cifi'-les 

Cae-les-ti'-nus 

Cae'-li-a 

Cie-1  i -o-mon-ta'-nus 

Cui'-li-ua 

Cie'-iii3 

CEe-pa'-ri-oa 

Cse'-pi-as      , 

Cae'-pi-o 

Cee-rel'-Ii-a 

Cee'-sar 

Cse-sar'-i-on 

Caf;-sar'-i-u3 

Cae-sen'-ni-ua 

Cfe-se'-ti-u3 

Cae'-si-a 

Ci«-si-a'-nu8 

CfE'-si-us 

Cse-so'-ni-a 

Cae-so-ni'-nus 

C'as-sn-le'-nua 

Ofe-tro'-ni-us 

laf-o 

'a-i-a'-nna 
Ja-I'-cns 
Ca-i-e'-ta 
Ca'-i-iis 
Cal'-a-ber 
Cal-ae-tT'-nua 
Cal'-a-mis 
Cal-a-ml'-tea 
Cal'-a-nna 
Cal'-as 
Ca-1a'-n'-u8 
Cal-a-tl'-nua 


Cal'-chas 

Cal'-dua 

Ca-le'-cas 

Ca-le'-uus 

Ca-le'-tor 

Cal'-ga-cus 

Ca-lid-i-a'-nua 

Ca-lid'-Uus 

Cal'-i-dus 

Ca-lig'-u-la 

Cat-la' -i-cua 

Cal'-Ias 

Cat-la-ti-a'-noa 

Cal-li'-a-dea 

Cal-li'-a-nax 

Cal-ll'-a-rua 

Cal'-li-as 

Cal-lib'-i-ua 

Cal'-li-clea 

Cal-liu'-i-a-tea 

CaUlUcrat'-i-daa 

Cal-lic'-ri-tua 

Cal-lic'-ter 

Cal-Ii-de'-mua 

Cal-lid'-i-us 

Cal-li-gei'-tus 

Cal-Ii-ge-nel'-a 

Cal-Iig'-e-nes 

Gal-lini'-a-chua 

Gal-liiii'-e-don 

Cal-Ii-mor-'-phua 

Cal-ll'-nea 

Cal-li-iii'-fhua 

Cal-li'-iuis 

Ciil'-li-o-pe 

Cal-li-o'-pi-ua 

Cal-tiph'-a-na 

Cal'-li-iihon 

Cal-lip'-pl-dea 

Cal-lip'-piis 

Cal-lir'-rlio-e 

Cal-lis'-te 

Cal-Iidth'-e-nea 

C;i]-lirt'-to 

Cal-lis-tn-ni'-cua 

Cal-lis'-tra-tu3 

Cal-Iis'-tus 

Cal-lit'-e-Ies 

Cal-Iix'-e-nua 

Cal'-lo 

Cal'-lnn 

Cal-i)-cy'-nis 

Cal-pe-ta'-nua 

C:il-pur'-ni-a 

Cal-pur-ni-a'-nua 

Cal-pur'-ni-ua 

Cal'-va 

Cal-vas'-ter 

Cal-ve'-na 

Cal-ven'-ti-us 

Cal'-vi-a 

Cal-vi'-na 

Cal-vT'-nus 

Cal-vis'-i-ua 

Cal'-vus 

CaV.y-be 

Cal'-y-ce 

Cal'-y-don 

Cal-y-do'-Tii-ua 

Ca-l^'n'-thu3 

Ca-lyp'-so 

Cain-a-te'-ma 

Cam-bau'-les 

Cam-by'-sea 

Ca-mei'-rus 

Ca-me'-li-ua 

Ca-me'-nae 

Ca-men-i-a'-ta 

Cam-er-i'-nua 

Cam'-ers 

Ca-inil'-Ia 

Ca-niil'-lns 

Ca-niis'-sa-rea 

r3itt.pn'-niis 

Cam- pas '-pe 


Caui'-pe 

Ca-tnu'-ri-oa 

Ca'-ua 

Can'-a-co 

Can'-a-chUB 

Ca-na'-nu3 

Can'-da-ce 

Caii-dau'-lea 

Cau'-di-dua 

Gun'-dy-bua 

Can-e'-tliua 

Ca-nid'-i-a 

Ca-ni'-ua 

Ga'-iii-us 

Cati-iiQ'-ti-QB 

Can -o' -bus 

Can -o'- pus 

Can-ta-cu-z5'-nua 

Can'-tlia-rus 

Can'-tliua 

Cau-til'-i-UB 

Can'-ti-ua 

Ca'-nus 

Can-ii-te'-i-na 

Ca-iiil'-ti-us 

Cap'  a-iieu3 

Ca-pel-i-a'-nufl 

Ca-pel'-la 

Cap'-er 

Cap'-e-tua 

Caph'-a 

C.'iph'-o 

Cap' -i -to 

Cap-i-to-li'-uua 

Ca-pia'-ri-us 

Ca-pr!i-ti'-na 

Cap-ve'-o-lua 

Cap'-ta 

Ca-pu'-sa 

Cap'-ys 

Car 

Car-a-cal'-la 

Ca-rac'-ta-cua 

Ca-ra'-nus 

Ca-rau'-si-U3 

Car-a-van'-ti-U3 

Cai-'-l)n 

Car' -ci  11-113 

Ciir'-ci-us 

Cai''-de-a 

Car-di-a'-nu3 

Ca-re'-nes 

Car-fu-ie'-nu3 

Ca-ri'-nas 

Ca-ri'-nu3 

Ca-ris'-i-a3 

Car'-i-u3 

Car-iiia'-nor 

Car'-ine 

Car-men'-ta 

Car-nieu'-tia 

Car'-na 

Cai-ne'-a-dea 

Car-Tie'-i-u3 

Car-nu'-Ii-us 

Car-pa' -thi -us 

Car-pliyl'-li-dea 

Car-pi -n  a' -ti-ua 

Car'-pi-o 

Car-poph'-o-ri 

Car-rlie'-nes 

Car'-ri-nas 

Car-sig-na'-tu? 

Car-su-ie'-i-ua 

Car-te'-i-us 

Cai-'-tlia-lo 

Car-til'-i-ua 

Car'-ti-man-du-a 

Ca'-rns 

Car-vil'-i-a 

Car-vil'-i-us 

Car-y-a'-tis 

Ca-rys'-ti-ua 

Ca-rvs'-tua 

Cas'-ca 


Cas-cel'-li-us 

Cas'-i-us 

Cas'-iiiil-us 

Cas-per'-i-us 

Cas-san-da'-no 

Cas-aau'-der 

Caa-san'-dra 

Cas-si-a'-nus 

Caa-si-&-pBi'-» 

Cas-si-o-do'-rua 

Caa-ai-o-pel'-a 

Cas-aiph'-o-ne 

Cas'-si-ua 

Cas-si-ve-lau'-nua 

Cas-so'-tia 

Cas-tal'-i-a 

Cas-tal'-i-dea 

Caa-tal'-i-ua 

Cas'-ti-cus 

Cas'-tor 

Cas-toi-'-i-oa 

Cas-tric'-i-ua 

Cas-triu'-i-ua 

Ca-tae'-ba-tea 

Cat-a-man-ta'-le-des 

Ga-tliar'-si-us 

Ca-ti-e'-nus 

Cat-i-li'-ua 

Ca-tl'-li-ua 

Cat'-i-U3 

Cat'-o 

Ca-to'-iii-ua 

Cat-tu-uie'-ma 

Ca-tul'-Uia 

Cat'- us 

Cau'-ca-lua 

Cau'-cou 

Cau-di'-nua 

Cau'-nis 

Cau'-si-u3 

Cav-a-vi'-nus 

Cav'-a-ru3 

Ca-ys'-tri-ua 

Ce-ba-li'-nu3 

Ceb'-es 

Ceb'-reii 

Ce-bri'-(i-nea 

Cu-cei'-des 

Ce' -crops 

Ce-die'-iiu3 

Cei-0'-ni-u3 

Ce-lse'-iio 

Ce-le'-do-nes 

Cel'-er 

Ce'-le-U3 

Cel'-sua 

Ce-nai'-u9 

Cen'-cliii-aa 

Cen-su-ri'-uua 

Ceii-tau-ri 

Cen-tS-ni-ua 

Cen'-tlio 

Cen-tuin'-a-lu3 

Ce-plial'-i-on 

Ceph'-a-lon 

Cepli'-a-lua 

Ce'-plieus 

Ceph-i-so-do'-ros 

Cepli-i-sod'-o-tU8 

Ce-phia'-o-phon 

Ce-pliis'-sua 

Ceph'-ren 

Cer 

Ce-ram'-bua 

Cer'-a-meua 

Cer'-ci-daa 

Cer'-co 

Cer-co'-pea 

Cer'-copa 

Cer'-cy-on 

Cer-e-a'-lia 

Cer'-es 

Ce-rin'-tbua 

Cer-o-es'-sa 

Cer-re-ta'-nufl 


Cer-so-blep'-tes 

Cer-vai"'-i-us 

Cer-vid'-i-ua 

Cer'-yx 

Ces-ti-a'-nua 

Ces'-ti-us  , 

Ceth'-e-gua 

Ce'-to 

Ce'-yx 

Cliab'-ri-as 

Clife'-ma-daa 

Chat'-re-a 

Chae'-re-as 

Cli£e-rec'-ra-tea 

Clise-re'-iuon 

CliEe-repli'-a-nea 

Chse'-rc-phoa 

Chae-rip'-pua 

Cliffi'-ria 

Chae'-ron 

Chal'-ci-deus 

Clial-cid'-i-ua ' 

Clial-ci-oe'-cua 

Chal-ci'-o-po 

Clial'-cis 

Clial-co-con'-dy-lea 

Chal-co'-don 

Chal'-coii 

Chal-cos'-the-nea 

Clial-i-ni'-tis 

Cha-inse'-le-on 

Chaiu'-y-ne 

Cliar'-ax 

CIia-rax'-U9 

Cliar'-es 

Char-i-clfii'-des 

Char-i-clei'-tua 

Cbar'-i-c.les 

Clar-i-de'-mu3 

Cliar-i-la'-u3 

Char-i-nian'-der 

Char' -is 

Clia-ris'-i-U3 

Cliai-'-i-t.on 

Cba-rix'-e-na 

Clia-rix'-e-nu3 

Char-ina-daa 

Cliar'-nii-des 

Char-mi'-iiu3 

Char'-niis 

Cha-ice'-a-dea 

Char'-ou 

Cha-ron'-das 

C  bar' -ops 

Cbar-o'-pu3 

Cliai-'-tas 

Cha-ryb'-dia 

Chei'-lou 

Chei-lo'-nis 

Chei-ris'-o-phua 

Chel'-ron 

Cbel'-i-don 

Che-lid'-o-uia 

Cbe'-ops 

Che'-ra 

Cher'-si-phron 

Chi'-lo 

Clu-mse'-ra 

Chi-o-inar'-a 

Chi' -on 

Chi'-on-e 

Chi-on'-i-dea 

Chi'-on-ia 

Chi'-os 

Clii-to'-ne 

Clii'-us 

Chlse  -ne>as 

ClilfV-e 

Chloi-'-is 

Cliloi-'-ua 

Ch  n  o-d  o-m  a'-ri-ua 

Chne'-ri-liia 

Cbrpr-o-boa'-cus 

Cbo-iiiat-i-^'-nu8 

ChoQ-do-nia'-ri-ua 


Cho-rl'-ci-ua 

Cbos'-ro-ea 

C!ires>'-tiis 

Cliiis-to-do'-i'us 

Chris-loi)li'-o-rua 

Chro-nia'-ti-U3 

Chry-san'-taa 

Cliry'-sa-or 

Chry-se'-is 

Chry-sei''-inuft 

Chry'-scs 

CIny-aip'-sua 

Clirya-o-ceph'-a-lua 

Chry-soch'-o-us 

Chrya-o-coc'-ces 

Chry-sog'-o-nu3 

Chrys-o-lo'-raa 

Cbrys-o-pe-Iel'-a 

Cliry-sos'-to-mua 

Cliry-aotb'-e-inia 

Chry'-aus 

Chtlion'-i-a 

Chtlion'-i-ua 

Chum'-iius 

Cic'-er-o 

Cic-u-ri'-nua 

Ci-da'-ri-a 

Cil'-ix 

Cil'-la 

CLl'-laa 

Cil'-ui-i 

Ct'-lo 

Cini'-ber 

Ci'-inon 

Cin'-a-don 

Cin-se'-thoa 

Cin-a;'-Lhu3 

Cin-cin-iia'-tus 

Cin'-e-as 

Ci-ne'-si-a3 

Ciii-get'-o-rix 

Cin-go'-ni-ua 

Cin'-na 

Cin'-na-inua 

Cin'-y-ras 

Ci'-os 

Cir'-rha 

Cis'-pi-U3 

Cis'-sena 

Cis'-si-das 

Ci-te'-ri-U3 

Cith-ae'-roa 

Ci-vi'-li3 

Clan'-is 

Cia'-ra 

Clar'-i-ua 

Cla'-rus 

Clas'-si-cua 

Clau'-di-a 

Clau-di-a'-nuB 

Clau'-di-ua 

Claii'-sus 

Cle-se-ne'-tua 

Cle-an'-der 

Cle-an'-dri-daa 

Cle-an'-tliea 

Cle-ar'-cbu3 

Cle-ar'-i-daa 

Cle-do'-ni-ua 

Cle-ein'-po-rtis 

Clei-de'-mua 

Clei'-ge-nes 

Clei'-ni-as 

Clei'-nia 

Clei-noni'-a-chus 

Clei'-o 

Clels'-the-nea 

Clei-t!ig'-o-ra 

Clei-tar'-chua 

Clef-te 

ClftT-tn-de'-mua 

Clei-t(im'-a-chu8 

Clei-ton'-y-mua 

Clei'-to-phou 

Clei'-t^a 
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Cle'-mena 

Cle-ob'-is 

Cle-o-bfi'-le 

Cle-o-bu-li'-ne 

Cle-o-bu'-lu8 

Cle-och'-a-res 

Cle-oc'-ri-tus 

Cle-o-dffl'-ua 

Cle-o-de'-mus 

Cle-ce'-taa 

Cle-om'-a-chu3 

Cle-om'-bro-tas 

Cle-o-me'-dea 

Cle-om'-e-nes 

Cle-o-myt'-ta-des 

Cle'-on 

Cle-o'-iie 

Cle-o-ni'-ca 

Cle-o-in'-cua 

Gle-ou'-i-des 

Cle-on'-y-inus 

Cle-o-paf-ra 

Cle-o-phan'-tas 

Cle'-o-phon 

Cle-op-tul'-e-moa 

Cle-03'-tra-tu3 

Cle-ox'-c-nua 

Cle'-ta 

Ciim'-a-cus 

Clo-a-ci'-na 

Clo-di-a'-nua 

Clo'-di-ua 

Cloe'-li  a 

Cloe'-li-us 

Clon'-as 

Clon'-i-ufl 

Clo'-tho 

Clu-eii'-ti-a  ' 

Clu-eii'-ti-iia 

Clu-il'-i-ua 

Cluv'-j-a 

Cluv'-i-ua 

Clym'-e-ne 

Clyra'-e-nus 

Cly-taein-uea^-tr» 

Clyt'-i-e 

Clyt'-i-us 

Clyf-us 

Cna'-gi-a 

Cne'-inu3 

Cnid'-i-a 

Cno'-pi-as 

Cnos'-su3 

Cnu'-pliis 

Co'-ca-lus 

Coc-ce-i-a'-nua 

Coc-ce'-i-us 

Coc'-cus 

Co'-eles 

Co-di'-nus 

Co-do-inaa'-nna 

Co-dra'-tu3 

Co'-dni3 

Coe-Ies-ti'-nus 

Coe-les'-ti-u3 

Cce-li -o-mon-ta'-naa 

Coe'-li-u3 

Cce'-uus 

Coe-rat'-a-daa 

Co'-es 

Co-lse'-nia 

Co-Iax'-a-i3 

Co'-li-as 

Col-la-ti'-nus 

Col-le'  ga 

Col-lu'-thiis 

Co-lo'-tes 

Col-u-mel'-la 

Co-lu'-thus 

Co-ina'-nus 

Co-me'-tas 

Co-Ill  in'-i-ns 

Com-min-i-a'-nua 

Com'-mi-u3 

Oom-m  o-di-^-BDS 


Com'-mo-du3 

Com-ne'-na 

Com-ne'-nus 

Co'-miis 

Con-col'-e-rus 

Con-col-i-ta'-nua 

Con-cor'-di-a 

Con-di-a'-nu3 

Con'-i-us 

Con'-nus 

Con'-on 

Co-no'-neus 

Con'-sa 

Con-sen'-tes 

Con-sen '-ti-u3 

Con-sev'-i-us 

Con-sid'-i-u3 

Con'- Stan  s 

Con-staii'-ti-a 

Con-Stan -ti'-na 

Con-stan-tr-nu3 

Con-stan'-ti-us 

Con'-sua 

Co'-on 

Co'-phen 

Co-p5'-ni-u8 

Cop' -reus 

Cor'-ax 

Coi^-bi3 

Cor'-bu-Io 

Cor'-da-ca 

Cor'-dLi3 

Cor'-e 

Cor'-fi'-di-ua 

Co-riii'-nu3 

Co-rin'-thu3 

Cor-i-o-la'-Qua 

Co-rip'-pua 

Co-ris'-cus 

Cor-ne'-li-a 

Cor-ne-U-a'-nuB 

Cor-ne'-Ii-ua 

Cor-ni'-a-des 

Cor'-ni-gen 

Cor-ni-fi'-ci-a 

Cor-ni-fi'-ci-us 

Cor-nQ'-tu3 

Co-ro'-bi-ua 

Co-roe' -bus 

Co-ro'-na 
Cor-o-na'-tua 

Co-ro'-nis 

Co-ro'-nu3 

Cor'-re-ns 

Cor-un-ca'-ni-ua 

Cor-vi'-Mus 

Cor' -V  us 

Cor-y-ban'-tes 

Co-rycM-a 

Cor'-y-dua 

Cor'-y-las 

Cor-y-phffi'-a 

Cor-y-pha'-si-a 

Cor-y-tlial'-li-a 

Cor'-y-tliua 

Cos-co'-ni-ua 

Cos '-111  as 

Cos-si  n'-i-U3 

Cos'-sus 

Cos-su'-ti-a 

Cos-su-ti-a'-nii 

Cos-su'-ti-U3 

Cot'-i-so 

Cot'-i-ua 

Cot'-ta 

Cot'-ti-ns 

Cot'-y-la 

Cot'-yo 

Co-tyt'-to 

Cra-;iEe'-a 

Cra-na'-ua 

Cran'-t-or 

Cras'-si-nna 

Cras'-si-pe3 

C]"as-sitM-U3 


0ra3'-su3 

Cras'-tiu-ua 

Cra-tse'-is 

Crat'-er-U3 

Crat'-ea 

Crat-e-sip'-o-lia 

Crat-e  -si  p'-pi-daa 

Crat'-e-vaa 

Cra-ti'-nua 

Cra-tip'-pus 

Cra'-tor 

Cra'-to3 

Crat'-y-lua 

Cre-niu'-ti-oa 

Cre'-on 

Cre-oph'-y-lua 

Crep-e-re'-i-oa 

Ores 

Cres'-cena 

Cres-c6'-ni-ua 

Cres'-i-las 

C  re' -si -us 

Ci'es-pliou'-tes 

Cre'-te 

Cre'-teus 

Cre'-theua 

Cre'-tbon 

Cre'-ti-cua 

Cre-u'-sa 

Cri-nag'-o-ras 

Cri'-nas 

Cri-uip'-pua 

Cri'-nia 

Cri'-non 

Cris'-a-niia 

Cris-pi'-na 

Cris-piii-il'-la 

Ci-is-pi'-nua 

Cris'-pua 

Cris'-ta 

Cri'-sus 

Crit'-i-aa 

Crit-o-ba'-loa 

Crit-o-de'-nioa 

Crit-o-la'-ua 

Cri'-ton 

Cri-to'-ni-us 

Cri'-ns 

Crix'-us 

Cro'-by-hta 

Cro-ce'-a-taa 

Croc'-on 

Croc'-U3 

Croe'-sua 

Cro'-niu3 

Cron'-i-dea 

Cro-ni'-on 

Cron'-i-ua 

Cron'-u3 

Crot'-ua 

Crus 

Cte'-si-as 

Cte-sib'-i-ua 

Cte'-si-clea 

Cte-si-de'-inaa 

Cte-si-la'-u3 

Cte-sil'-o-chua 

Cte'-si-phon 

Cte-sip-pua, 

Cte'-si-us 

Cte-syl'-la 

Cub'-a 

Cu-bid'-i-ua 

Cul'-le-o 

Cul-le-6'-lu8 

Cu-ma'-nus 

Cunc-ta'-tor 

Cu-pl'-do 

Cu-pi-en'-ni-ua 

Cu'-ra 

Cu-re'-tes 

C*ur-i-a'-ti-u3 

Cu'-ri-o 

Cu-ri'-tia 

Cu'-ri-ua 


Cur'-sor 

Cur-til'-i-ua 

Cur'-ti-us 

Cus'-pi-ua 

Cy-a-mi'-tea 

Cy-a-ne 

Cy-a-nip'-pus 

Cy'-a-thu3 

Cy-ax'-a-rea 

Cyb'-e-le 

Cych'-reua 

Cy-cli'-a-das 

Cy'-clo-pee 

Cyc'-nua 

Cyd'-aa 

Cyd'-i-aa 

Cy-dip'-pe 

Cy-dip'-pua 

Cyd'-on 

Cy-do'-ui4i 

Cy-do'-ni-ua 

Cyl'-la-rua 

Cyl'-leu 

Cyl-le'-ne 

Cyl-le'-ni-ua 

Cyi'-on 

Cy-nioth'-o-e 

Cyn-ae-gei'-ruB 

Cyu-8e'-tliii3 

Cy-nis'-ca 

Cyu'-o 

Cyn-o-bel-li'-nna 

Cy-nor'-tes 

Cyn-o-su'-ra 

Cyn'-thi-a 

Cyn-ul'-chua 

Cy-nu'-rus 

Cy'-nus 

Cyp-a-ris'-sua 

Cyp'-ri-a 

Cyp-ri-a'-nu3 

Cyp-ri-ge-nef* 

Cyp'-ris 

Cyprog'-e-«ie» 

Cyp'-se-lus 

Cy-re'-ne 

Cy-ri'-a-dea 

Cy-ril'-lua 

Cyr'-nus 

Cyr'-si-lua 

Cy-ru3 

Cy-tne'-ra 

Cytli-c-rei'-a 

Cy-the'-ri-aa 

Cy-the'-ris 

Cy-tlie'-ri-ua 

Cyt-is-s6'-ruB 

Cy-zi-cua 


Dab'-ar 

Dac'-tyl-i 

T)ad'-is 

Dse-dal'-i-on 

Dae'-da-Iua 

Da-ei'-ra 

Da'-es 

Dee-ton' -daa 

Da-Iiip'.pu3 

Da-im'-a-Qliua 

Da-i-phan'-tua 

Dal' -i -on 

Dal-ma'-ti-ua 

Dam-a-ge'-tua 

Da-mag'-o-raa 

Dam'-a-Iis 

Dam-a-sce'-nua 

Da-mas'-ci-ua 

Dam-a-aip'-pua 

Da-nias'-tes 

Dam'-a-sus 

Dam'-e-aa 

Dam-i-a 

Dam-i-a'-nu8 

Daiu'-i-o 


Dam-ip'-pua 
Dam'-i3 

Da'-mo 

Da-moch'-a-ria 

Da'-mo-clea 

Da-moc'-ra-tea 

Da-moc'-ri-tiia 

Da-mog'-e-ron 

Da'-mon 

Da-mo  ph'-i-lua 

Dam'-o-phon 

Da-moph'-y-le 

Dam-o-atra'-ti-a 

Dam-o-stra'-tua 

Da-mof-e-lea 

Da-mox'-e-nuB 

Dan'-a-e 

Da-na'-i-dea 

Dan'-a-us 

Daph'-i-taa 

Daph-nse'-a 

Dapb-nse'-ua 

Daph'-ne 

Daph'-nis 

Daph-nop'-a-tea 

Daph'-nua 

Dap'-yx 

Dar'-da-nua 

Da-rei'-U3 

Dar'-es 

Das'-i-us 

Dat'-a-mea 

Dat-a-pher'-nea 

Dat'-is 

Dau'-nas 

Dau'-ri-sea 

Da'-vus 

Dec-a-te'-phor-na 

De-ceb'-a-lus 

De-cen'-ti-ua 

De-ei-a'-nu3 

De-cid'-i-ua 

De-eim'-i-ua 

Dec'-i-ua 

Dec-ri-a'-nua 

Dec'-ri-us 

Dec'-ta-dea 

Dec'-ti-on 

Dec' -u -la 

De-i-a-nef-ra 

De-ic'-o-on 

De-i-da-mef-a 

Dei'-ma 

De-im'-a-chua 

Dei'-mas 

Dei-nar'-chua 

Dei'-ni-aa 

Dei-noch'-a-rea 

Dei-noe'-ra-tes 

Dei-nol'-o-chua 

Dei-nom'-a-cha 

Dei-nom'-a-chua 

Dei-nom'-e-nes 

Dei'-non 

Dei-nos'-tra-tua 

De'-i-o-ces 

De-i'-o-chu3 

De-i-o'-ne 

De-i-6'-neu3 

De-i'-o-pe 

De-i-o-pe'-a 

De-i-o-pi'-tea 

De-i-ot'-a-rua 

De-iph'-o-be 

De-iph'-o-bu3 

De-i-phon'-tea 

De-xp'-y-le 

De-ip'-y-lua 

De'-li-a 

De'-li-us 

Del'-li-us 

Del-maf-i-cua 

Del-ma'-ti-us 

Del-phin'-i-a 

Del'-phus 


'    De-ma'-des 
De-mae'-ne-tuB 

De-mag'-o-ras 

De-ma-ra'-ta 

De-ma-ra'-tUB 

De-mar' -chu3 
De-inar'-e-te 

De-nie'-ter 

De-me-tri-a'-nuB 

De-me'-ti-i-us 

Dein-i-a'-nua 

De'-mi-phon 

De-nii-ur'-gua 

De'-mo 

De-moc'-e-des 

De-moch'-a-rea 

De-mo-clei'-tua 

De'-mo-cles 

De-moc  -o-on 

De-moc'-o-pua 

De-nioc'-ra-tea 

De-iiioc'-i'i-nea 

De-moc'-ii-tua 

De-mod '-a -maa 

De-niod'-o-t'ua 

De-mol'-e-on 

De-mol'-e-ua 

De'-mon 

De-mo-nas'-sa 

De-mo'-nax 

De-mon'-i-ce 

De-mon'-i-cua 

De-moph'-a-nea 

De-moph'-i-lua 

Dem'-o-plion 

De-moph'-o-on 

De-mop-tol'-e-mua 

De-mos'-the-nes 

De-mos'-tra-tua 

De-mot'-e-les 

Dem-o-ti'-mua 

De-mox'-e-nus 

De'-mus 

Den-dri'-tea 

Den-dri'-tia 

Den'-sus 

Den-ta'-toB 

Den'-ter 

Den'-to 

De'-o 

De-o-me-nef-a 

Der-cyl'-li-daa 

Der'-cy-lus 

Der'-cy-nua 

Der'-das 

Der-rhi-a'-tiB 

Des-i-de'-ri-u8 

Des-i-la'-u3 

Des-pce'-na 

Deu-cal'-i-on 

De-vei-'-ra 

Dex-ain'-e-nua 

Dex-ic'-ra-tea 

Dex  -ip'-pua 

Dex'-ter 

Di'-a 

Di-a-de-ma'-tus 

Di -a-d  u-nien-i -a'-nu9 ! 

Di-ffi'-thus 

Di-ae'-us 

Di-ag'-o-raa 

Di-a'-na 

Di'-as 

Di-au'-lus 

Di-bii'-ta-des 

Di-cae-ar'-chiia 

Di-cse'-o-cles 

Di-cae-og'-e-nes 

Di-cse'-ua 

Di'-ce 

Dic'-e-taa 

Dic'-on 

Dic-tse'-aa 

Die'-'tfe 

Dic-tya'-'ha 
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Dic'-tyi 

Dl'-das 

Dl'-di-ua 

Dl'-do 

Did-y-mar'-chM 

DW-y-mua 

Di-ea'-pi-ter 

Di-eu'-chea 

Di-ea'-chi-daa 

Di-git'-i-u9 

Di-it'-i-e-phea 

DUMi-us 

Din-dy-me'-ne 

Di'-non 

BUo-clei'-des 

Di'-o-cles 

D  i-o-cle-ti-a^nos 

Di-oc'-o-rua 

DUo-do'-ru3 

Di-ud'-o-tus 

Di'-o-gas 

Di-o-ge-nei'-a 

Di-og'-e-ues 

D  i-o-ge-ni-a'-nufl 

Di-og-ne'-tus  . 

Di-o-me'-do 

Di-o-me'-dea 

Di-om'-e-don 

Di-om'-i-lua 

Di'-o-mu9 

Dl'-on 

Di-o-nse'-a 

Di-6'-ne 

Di-o-iiy'-si-cles 

Di-o-ny-si-do'-rua 

Di-o-ny'-si-us 

Di-o-ny'-su3 

Di-o-pei'-thes 

Di-oph'-a-nea 

Di-o-phau'-tU3 

Di-o'-res 

Di-oa-cor'-i-dea 

Di-os-cor'-i-ua 

Di-os'-co-ru3 

Di-03-cu'-ri 

Di-os-cu'-ri-des 

Di-os'-cu-rua 

Di-o-tl'-ma 

Di-o-ti'-mua 

Di-o-tog'-e-nes 

Di-ot'-re-phes 

Di-ox'-ip-pe 

Di-ox'-ip-pua 

Di'-phi-lua 

Diph'-ri-das 

Di-poe'-nua 

Dir'-co 

Dis 

Di-sa'-ri-os 

Di-tal'-oo 

Di'-us 

Di'-vea 

Div'-i-co 

Div-i-tr-a-cM 

Di-yl'-lua 

Doc'-i-mas 

Do' -don 

Dol-a-bel'-U 

Dol'-i-us 

Dol'-on 

Dol'-opa 

Do-ma-ti'-te8 

Do-mi-da'-ca 

Do-mit'-i-a 

Do-mi  t-i-a'-ntis 

Do-mi-til'-la 

Do-init'-i-ua 

Dom'-na 

Dom-nr-nua 

Dom  -nua 

Do-na'-ti-M 

Do-na'-tua 

Don'-taa 

Dor'-ccus 

Do'-ri-eus 


Do-ril'-lu8 

Do-rim'-a-chua 

Do'-ri-oa 

Do'-ris 

Do-roth'-e-ua 

Dor'-ao 

Do'-]-aa 

Do-ry-clei'^aa 

Dor'-y-clua 

Dor'.y-laa 

Dor-y-la'-ua 

Do-ryph'-o-roa 

Do-si'-a-daa 

Do-sith'-e-ua 

Dos-se'-Dua 

Do' -tie 

Dox-ap'-a-ter 

Dox-ip'-a-ter 

Drac'-on 

Dra-iion'-ti-dea 

Dra-con'-ti-ua 

Dre-pa'-ni-ug 

Drim'-a-cuB 

Dn'-mo 

Drom'-eus 

Drom-i-chae'-tea 

Droin-o-clei'-dea 

Dro-inoc'-ri-doa 

Drom'-on 

Dru-sil'-la 

Dru'-sus 

Dry-a-dea 

Dry'-as 

Dry-raon 

Dry'-o-po 

Dry-opa 

Dry-pe'-tia 

Du'-bi-ua 

Du'-cas 

Du-cen'-ni-ua 

Du-ce'-ti-ua 

Du-i'-li-ua 

Diiin-nor'-ix 

Dti'-ris 

Du-ro'-ni-a 

Dym'-aa 

Dy-na'-mi-ua 

Dyr-au'-lea 

Dyr-rhach'-i-ua 

Dya-poa'-teoa 


E-ar'-i-nua 

Eb'-i-on 

E-bur'-nua 

Bc-de'-mu3 

Ec'-di-cus 

Ec-e-bol'-i-ua 

Bc-e-chei'-ra 

Ech'-e-clus 

B-chec'-ra-tea 

Ech-e-crat'-i-dea 

Bch-e-de'-mu3 

Ech-era-bro'-tua 

E-chera'-e-nes 

Ech'-e-mon 

Ech'-e-mus 

Ech-e-ne'-ua 

Ech'-e-phroa 

Ech-e-phyl'-li-dea 

Ech-e-po'-lua 

E-ches'-tra-tua 

Ech-e-ti'-mua 

Ech'-e-tlua 

Ech'-e-tua 

E-chid'-na 

E-chin'-a-def 

E-chi'-on 

Ech'-i-us 

E'-cho 

E-clec'-tua 

Ec-log'-i-us 

Ec-phan'-ti-dei? 

Ed '-e- con 

E^o'-nua 


E-du'-li-ca 

B-ge'-ri-a 

E-ge'-ri-u8 

Eg-e-si'-nuB 

E-gea'-ta 

E-gil'-i-ua 

Bg-na'-ti-a 

Eg-na'-ti-U8 

Eg-iia-tu-le'-i-ua 

Ei-dom'-e-ne 

Ei-doth'-e-a 

Bi-lei'-thy-i-a 

Ei-on'-eua 

Ei-re'-ne 

E-lae-ti'-si-ua 

El-a-gab'-a-la» 

El'-a-phua 

El'-a-ra 

El'-a-swa 

El'-a-tua 

E-lec'-tra 

E-lec' -try-on 

E-Iec-try-o'-ue 

E-lec' -tua 

E-lei'-us 

El'-e-os 

El-e-phan'-tia 

El-e-phe'-nor 

El-eu-si'-ua 

E-leu'-sia 

E-leu'-ther 

E-lea'-ther-eoa 

E-lic'-a-on 

E-lic'-i-ua 

B-Iis'-sa 

El-lo'-pi-on 

El'-lops 

El-pe'-Dor 

El-pid'-i-us 

El-pi-ni'-co 

El'-va 

El'-y-mua 

E-math'-i-on 

E'-ma-thua 

Em'-i-lus 

Em-men'-i-d» 

Ein-pan'-da 

Em-ped'-o-clea 

Em'-po-dua 

Em-por'-i-uB 

Em-pu'-sa 

Em'-py-lua 

En'-a-lus 

E  -n  an  -  ti  -oph'-a-nea 

En-a-re'-pho-ru8 

En-cel'-a-dua 

Bn-col'-pi-ua 

En-de'-ia 

Bn'-di-ua 

En-doe'-ua 

En-dym'-i-on 

E-nip'-eus 

Eu'-ni-a 

En'-ni-U3 

En-no'-di-ua 

En'-no-mua 

En-or'-chea 

En-tel'-lua 

Bn'-to-chu3 

En-tor'-i-a 

En-y-a'-li-u8 

En'-y-o 

B'-os 

E-pac'-tse-us 

B-pae'-ne-tus 

E-pag'-a-thus 

E-pai'-ne 

B-pam-i-non'-daa 

E-paph-ro-di'-tua 

Bp'-a-phus 

Ep-ar'-chi-dea 

E-pei'-geus 

E-pei'-us 

B-per'-a-tua 

Eph'-e-sua 


Bph-i-al'-tea 

E-phi-ci-a'-nua 

B-phip'-pua 

Eph'-o-rua 

Eph'-y-ra 

Ep-i-ba-te'-ri-na 

Ep-i-cas'-te 

Ep-i-ce-leus'-ta 

E-picli  '-a-ria 

Ep-i-cliar'-mua 

Ep-i-clei'-daa 

Bp'-i-clea 

E-pic'-ra-tea 

Ep-ic-te'-tua 

Ep-i-cu'-ri-ua 

Ep-i-cu'-ma 

Bp-i-cy'-dea 

Ep-i-dau'-rua 

E-pid'-i-u8 

Ep-i-do'-tea 

E-pig'-e-nes 

Ep-i-ge'-ni-iw 

E-pig'-o-ni 

E-pig'-o-ima 

Ep-i-ly'-cu9 

B-pim'-a-chua 

Ep-i-ine'-dea 

Ep-i-ine'-ni-dea 

Ep-j-me  -theua 

Ep-i-ni'-cus 

E-piph'-a-nea 

Ep-i-pha'-ni-ua 

E-pip'-o-le 

B -pis' -the -nea 

B-pia'-tro-phua 

B-pit'-a-daa 

Ep-i-ther'-sea 

E-poc'-il-lus 

E-po'-na 

E-po'-peus 

E-pop'-si-ua 

Ep-o-red'-o-rix 

Ep'-pi-u3 

Bp-po-ni'-na 

B'-py-tua 

E-ques'-ter 

B-qai'-ti-u3 

Er-a-sin'-i-dea 

Br-a-sis'-tra-taa 

B-ras'-tus 

E-rat'-i-dae 

Br'-a-to 

Er-a-tos'-the-nea 

Er-a-tos'-tra-tua 

Er'-a-tua 

Er'-e-bos 

E-rech'-theufl 

Er'-e-sus 

Er-eu-thal'-i-on 

Er-gara'-e-nes 

Ev'-ga-ne 

Br'-gi-aa 

Er-gi'-nu3 

Er-i-boe'-a 

Er-i-bo'-te3 

Er-ic-thon'-i-ua 

B-rid'-a-nua 

E-rig'-o-ne 

E-rig'-o-nua 

Er-i-gy'-i-uB 

B-rin'-na 

B-rin'-nys 

Er-i-o'-pia 

E-riph'-a-nia 

Er'-i-plius 

Er-i-phy'-le 

Er-i-phy-liia 

ErMs 

Er-i-u'-ni-ua 

B-roph'-i-lua 

Er'-o-pon 

Er'-o8 

E-ro-ti-a'-nua 

E-ro'-ti-ua 

B-ru'-ci-a 


Erx'-i-aa 

Ei--y-ci'-na 

E-ryc'-i-ua 

Er-y-man'-thus 

El'  -y-mas 

Er-y-sich'-thon 

E-rytli'-riia 

Br'-yx 

Er-yx-im'-a-chna 

Es-qui-ll'-nua 

Et-e-ar'-chua 

Bt-e-o'-cles 

Et-e-o'-clua 

Et-e-o-ni'-cua 

Et-e-6'-nna 

Et-ru3-cil'-la 

E-trus'-cns 

E-tym'-O'Cles 

Eu'-bi-na 

Eu-bce'-a 

Eu-boe'-ua 

Eu-bo'-taa 

Bu-bu'-le 

Eu-bu'-leus 

Eu-bu'-li-dea 

Eu-bu'-lu8 

Eu-cad'-mua 

Eu-cam'-pi-das 

Eu-cheir' 

Eii-cheir'-ua 

Eu-clie'-nor 

Eii-cliei*'-i-a 

Eu-clei'-a 

Eu-clei'-dea 

Eu'-cles 

Eu'-clo-UB 

Bu' -era -tea 

Eu-crat'-i-des 

Euc-te'-mon 

Eu-dae'-mon- 

Eu-dam'-i-daa 

Eu-da'-raus 

Eu-de'-miia 

Eu-dic'-i-ua 

Eu-di'-cus 

Bu-doc'-i-a 

Bu-do'-ra 

Eu-d6'-ru3 

Bu-dox'-i-a 

Eu-dox'-i-ua 

Bu-dox'-us 

Eu'-ga-mon 

Bii'-geii-es 

Bu-gen-i-a'-nua 

Eu-gen'-i-cua 

Eu-gen'-l-ua 

Eti'-ge-on 

Bu-gi'ain'-mua 

Eu-grapb'-i-us 

Eu-he'-mer-oa 

Bu'-ho-du9 

Eu-lae'-us 

Eu-log'-i-ua 

Eu'-ina-chua 

Eu-mse'-us 

Eu-mar'-i-das 

Eu'-mar-iis 

Eu-math'-i-oa 

Eu-nie'-lus 

Ba'-inen-es 

Eu-men'-i-dea 

Bu-men'-i-u3 

Euiii-nes'-tus 

Ea-mnl'-pua 

Eu-nap'-i-ua 

Bu-nei'-ce 

Eti'-neua,  Bu'-ne-ua 

Bu'-ni-cus 

Eu-nom'-i-a 

Eu-noin'-i-u3 

Eu'-no-mus 

Eu-no'-nea 

Bu-nos'-tU3 

Eti'-nua 

En-pal' -a-mas 


En-paV-l-nuB 

Eu'-pa-tor 

Bu'-pa-tra 

Eu-pei'-thes 

Eu-phan'-tufl 

Eu-phe'-me 

Eu-phe'-niu3 

Eu-x>hor'-bu3 

Eu-phor'-i-oii 

Bu'-phra-dea 

Eu-phra'-nor 

Bu-phra'-si-Ufl 

Bu-phra'-tea 

Eu'.phron 

Eu-phron'-i-dea 

Bu-phrou'-i-ua 

Eu-phros'-y-ne 

Eu-pith'-i-ufl 

Eu'-plus 

Eu-por-e-muB 

Bu'-po-lis 

Eu-poin'-pi-daa 

Bu-pom'-pua 

Eu'- pie- pea 

Eu-rip'-i-des 

Eu-ro'-pa 

Eu-ro'-pua 

Eu'-ropa 

Eu-ro'-ta3 

Eu-ry-a-le 

Eu-ry-a-lUB 

Ea-ry-a-iias'-Stt 

Eu-ry-a-nax 

Bu-ryb'-a-tea 

Eu-ryb'-a-tu3 

Eu-ryb'-i-a 

Eu-ry-bi'-a-des 

Eu-ry-clei'-a 

Bu-ry-clel'-daa 

Eu'-ry-clea 

Eu-ryc'-ra-tea 

Eu-ryd'-a-maa 

E  u-ry-dam'-i-daa 

Bu-ryd'-i-ce 

Eu-ryl'-e-on 

Eu-ryl'-o-cliua 

Eu-ryni'-a-chua 

Eu-ry-nie'-de 

Eu-rym'-e-don 

Eu-ryn'-o-me 

Bu-ryn'-o-niua 

Eu-ry-pha'-mua 

Eu'-ry-phon 

Eu'-ry-pon 

Eu-ryp-tol'-e-mus 

Eu-ryp'-y-lua 

Eu-rys'-a-ces 

Eu-ry-ster'-noa 

Eu-rya'-the-nea 

Eu-rys'-theus 

Eu-ryt'-i-on 

Eu.'-ry-tU8 

Eu-seb'-i-u3 

Eus-ta'-tlii-U8 

Bus-then' -i-ua 

Eu-stoch'-i-ua 

Eu-stra'-ti-us 

Eu-tel'-i-daa 

Eu-ter'-pe 

Eu-tha'-li-u8 

Eu'-thi-as 

Eu'-thy-clea 

Eu-tliyc'-ra-tes 

Eu-thy-de'-mua 

Eu-thym'-a-nea 

Eu-thym'-e-dea 

Eu-thyni'-i-daa 

Eu-thyra'-i-dea 

Eu-thy'-mu3 

Bu-toc'-i-u3 

Eu-tol'-mi-uB 

Eu-trap'-e-luB 

Eu-tre'-si-te3 

Eu-trop'-i-a 

Eu-trop'-i-UB 
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Ea"-ty-fhP8 

FF-bni-ua 

Gse-e'-o-chua 

Glau'-ci-aa 

Ha-bin'-na» 

Hel'-i-con 

Eu-tycli-i-a'-nus 

Fe-li'-ci-tM 

Gae-tu'-li-cua 

Giau'-ci-dea 

Hab'-i-tua 

He-li-uo'-ni-ua 

J!u-t>xh'-i-de8 

Fe'-lix 

Ga-i-ua 

Glau'-ci-on 

Hab'-ron 

He'-li-o 

Eu-tych'-i-ns 

Fen-es-tel'-l* 

Gal'-a 

Glau-cip'-pus 

Ha-bion'-i-chns 

He'-li-o-olea 

En-xen'-i-il8B 

Fe'-ni-ua 

Gal-a-tef-a 

Glau'-con 

Ha'-dea 

He-li-o-do'-rns 

Eii-xen'-i-da3 

Fe-rS'-tri-ue 

Gal'-a-ton 

Glau-con'-o-me 

Ha-dri-a'-nua 

Be-li-o-gab'-a-lnt 

Eu-xen'-i-de« 

Fe-ro'-ni-a 

Ga-lax'-i-iu 

Glau'-cus 

Hse'-mon 

He'-li-08 

Bux'-e-nna 

Fer'-ox 

Gal'-ba 

Glic'-i-a 

Hae'-liiua 

He'-Ii-U3 

Eux-itli'-e-us 

Fes-ti'-vus 

Ga-le'-ne 

Glio'-i-us 

Hag'-no 

He-lix'-ua 

E-vad'-ne 

Fe-s'-tua 

Ga-le'-nu3 

Glob'-u-loa 

Hal'-cy-o-ne 

Hel-lad'-i-us 

E-vsech'-rae 

Fi-de'-nas 

Gal-e-o'-taa 

Gloa 

Hal'-cy-o-neu3 

Hel-la'-ni-cua 

E-vae'-mon 

Fid'-es 

Ga-le'-ri-a 

Glua 

Ha-le'-siis 

Hel'-las 

E-v8e'-ne-tiis 

Fi-dio-u.l5'-ni-n» 

Ga-le-ri-a'-nu» 

Glyc'-aa 

Hal'-i-a 

Hel'-le 

E-vag'-o-ras 

Fid'-i-u3 

Ga-le'-ri-as 

Glyc'-e-ra 

Hal  i-ac'-mon 

Hel'-len 

E-vag'-ri-ua 

Fig'-u-lua 

Gul'-e-ua 

Gly-ce'-ri-UB 

Hal-i-ar-.tua 

Hel-lo'-ruB 

E-vnV-ces 

Fim'-bri-a 

Gal'-ga-cua 

Glyo'-i-as 

Hal-i-me'-de 

Hel-16'-ti-B 

E-van'-der 

Fir-iiiS'-nua 

Ga-liri'-tbi-as 

Glyc'-ia 

Hal'-i-os 

Hel-pid'-i-ua 

E-van'-e-mu9 

Fir-mi-a'-nu» 

Gal'-la 

Glyo'-on 

Hal-ir-rhoth'-i-us 

Hel'-vi-a 

E-van'-ge-lus 

Fir'-mi-cua 

Gal-li-ca'-nu* 

Gnse'-ua 

Hal-i-tlier'-ses 

Hel-vid'-i-ua 

Ev-an-or'-i-das 

Fir'-iui-ua 

Gal-li-e'-na 

Gna-thse'-na 

Hal'-mus 

Hel'-vi-us 

E-van'-thes 

Fir'-inua 

Gal-li-e'-nu« 

Giie-sip'-pus 

Hal-o-syd'-ne 

Hem-er-e'-ai-a 

B-vau'-thi-u5 

Fis'-tua 

Gal'-li-o 

Gni'-pho 

Hani'-il-car 

He-mi' -na 

E-var'-olms 

Flac-ci-na'-tor 

Gal'-li-ua 

Gno-sid'-i-oua 

Ham-mo'-ni-ua 

He-raith'-e-on 

E-vath'-lus 

Flac'-cus 

Gal-lo'-nl-ns 

Go'-bry-aa 

Hainp-sic'-or-» 

He-ni'-o-che 

B'-vax 

Fla-cil'-la 

Giir-lus 

Gol'-gua 

Hau'-ni-bal 

He-ni'-o-chua 

B-vel'-pi-des 

Fla'-nien 

Gal'-vi-a 

Gon'-a-tua 

Han-ni-bal-li-S'-nuB 

He-phaes'-ti-on 

E-vel-pis'-tus 

Fla-inin-i'-nos 

Ga-me'-li-i  ■. 

Gon'-gy-lus 

Han'-no 

He-pbjes'-tu8 

E-vel'-thon 

Fla-min'-i-ua 

Gan-nas'-cus 

Gor-di-a'-nua 

Har-ma'-ti-ua 

Hep-tap'-o-rua 

E-ve'-jner-ua 

Flam  -ma 

Gan'-nys 

Gor'-di-us 

Hai-men-o-pO'-lus 

He'-ra 

E-ve'-ni-us 

Fla'-vi-a 

Gan-y-me'-des 

Goi-'-dys 

Har-ni6'-di-U3 

He-ia'-cle-a 

E-ve'-nor 

Fla-vi-C'-nna 

Gar'-ga-rua 

Goi-'-ga-soa 

Har-iuo'-ni-a 

He-ra-clei'-dflB 

E-ve'-nna 

Fla'-vi-ua 

Gar-gi-li'-«3 

Gor'-ge 

Har'-pa-gua 

He-ra-clei'-dea 

E-ve'-res 

Fla'-vaa 

Gar-go' -ni-ua 

Goi-'-gi-as 

Har'-pa-lus 

He-ra-clei'-tua 

E-ver'-ge-tes ) 

FIB'-ra 

Gar-.i-daa 

Goi'-gi-das 

Har-pal'-y-c6 

He-ra'-cle-o 

E-ver'-sa 

Flo-ren-ti'-nns 

Gau'-da 

Gor'-gi-on 

Har-pin'-na 

He-ra-ole-o.d6'-rn» 

Ev'-e-tes 

Flo-ii-a'-nuB 

Gau-den'-ti-na 

Goi'-go 

Har'-po-craa 

He-ra'-clc-on 

E-vod-i-a'-nus 

Flo'-rua 

Gau'-ra-daa 

Gor'.gon 

Har-po-cra'-ti-on 

He-ra-cle-o'-naa 

E-vod'-i-us 

FO'-ea 

Ga'-Vi-ui* 

Gor-gon'-i-us 

Har-py'-i-ae 

H€'-ra-cle3 

Ev'-o-dus 

Fo'-cas 

Ga'-za 

Gor-go'-paa 

Has'-dru-bal 

He-ra-cli-a'-nna 

Ex-ad'-i-us 

Fon-ta'-nna 

Ge-ga'.t»« 

Gor'-gua 

Ha-ter-i-a'-nus 

He-ra'-uli-ua 

Ex-ie'-iie-tu3 

Fon-te'-i-a 

Ge-la'nor 

Gor'-tys 

Ha-tcr'-i-us 

He'-ra-con 

Ex-it'-i-us 

Fon-te'-i-ua 

Ge-la'-si-na 

Grac-clia'-nus 

Heb-do-uiag'-e-tes 

He-rag' -o-raa 

Ex-su-per-an'-ti-ua 

Foii-ti-na'-lis 

Gel'-.-iuet 

Grao'-cbus 

He'-be 

He'-ras 

Ex-su-per-a-t6'-ri-U3 

Fou'-tiis 

Gel'-li-M 

Gra-cil'-i-a 

Hec'-a-bo 

Her'-cu-les 

Ex-su-pei-'-i-ua 

For'-nax 

Gel'-Ii-U3           1 

Grac'-i-Iia 

Hec-a-er'-ge 

Her-cu'-li-ua 

E-ze-ki-e--lU3 

Fot^tu'-na 
For-tu-na-ti-a'-nna 

Gel'-on               1 

Gra-di'-vua 

Hec-a-er'-gua 

Her-cy'-na 

Ge-lo'-DUS 

Grse'-ffi 

Htc'-a-le 

Her-do'-ni-ua 

Fiaii'-go 

Gem'-i-na 

Grae-ee'-i-ua 

Hec-a-iiie'-de 

He-re  aa 

Fa-bS'-tns 

Fron-ti'-nxi3 

Ge-miii'-i-us 

Grffi-ci'-nua 

Hec-a-tfe'-ua 

He-ren'-ni-a 

Fa-be  r'-i-us 

Frou'-to 

Gem'-i-}iu3 

Grae'-cus 

Hec'-a-te 

He-ren'-ni-ua 

Fab-i-a'-niia 

Frtt'-gi 

Ge-inis'-tu8 

Gra-nia'-nus 

Hec-a-to-do'-rufl 

He-ril'-lu3 

Fa-bil'-i-ua 

Fu-fic'-i-U3 

Ge-nes'-i-ua 

Gra-ni'-cua 

Hec-a-toin'-uua 

Her-mag'-o-raa 

Fab'-i-us 

Fu-fld'-i-ua 

Ge  ne-tae'-ua 

Gra'-ni-ua 

Hec'-a-toa 

Her-nia-nir-bi3 

Fa-bric'-i-u3! 

Fu-flt'-i-ua 

Ge-[ip,tb'.li-us 

Grap'-tus 

Hec'-tor 

Her-maph-ro-dT-tne 

Fa-bul'-liis 

Fu'-n-us 

Ge-ue-tyl'-lis 

Gra-sid'-i-u3                 ' 

Hec'-u-ba 

Her-uia'-pi-a3 

Fa-cun'-du9 

Ful-ci'-ni-ua 

Gen'-e-trix 

Gra'-ta 

He'-dy-le 

Her-iTiai-'-chus 

Fad'-i-a 

Ful-gen'-ti-us               ', 

Ge-ni'-ci-ua 

Gia'-ti-ae 

He'-dy-lua 

Her'-iiia3 

Fa-dil'-la 

Ful'-lo 

Gen-na'-di-UB 

Gi-a-ti-a'-noa 

He-gel'-c-os 

Her-mei'-as 

Fiid'-i-iia 

Fiil-15'-ni-u3 

Gen'-ser-ic 

Gra-tid'-i-a 

He-gel'-o-chus 

Her-mei-'-i-ons 

Fad'-us 

Ful'-vi-a 

Gen'-ti-iis 

Gra-tid-i-a'-nua 

He-ge'-mon 

Hei-'-me3 

Fal'-a-ccr   \ 

Ful-vi-a'-nns  > 

Ge-oi-'-gi-ua 

Gra  tid'-i-ua 

He-gem'-o-ne 

Her-me'-si-a-nax 

Fa-liin'-i-fis  ' 

Ful'-rt-us 

Geph-y-i-ae'-l 

6ra'-ti-u3 

He-gc-san'-der 

Her-niiii'-i-ua 

Fal-cid'-i-us 

Ful'-vus 

Ge-r£e'-u3 

Gra'-tus 

He-ge-saii'-di-i-das 

Her-mi'-nua 

Fal'-co 

Fun-da'-ni-a 

Gei-'-a-ra 

Gre-gen'-ti-U3 

He-ges-a-ra'-tus 

Her'-mi-on 

Fal-cc'-Tii-a 

Fan-da'-ni-us 

Ge-ras'-i-mns 

Greg'-o-ras 

He-ge-si'-a-nax 

Her-mi'-o-ne 

Fal'-cn-la 

Fun'-da-lu3 

Gei'-ma'-ni-ous 

Gi-e-go-ri-a'-nua 

He-ge'-si-a3 

Her-niip'-pua 

Fa-lis'-uU3 

Fu-nis-u-la'-nua 

Ger-nia'-nua 

Gre-go'-ri-us 

He-ges-i-de'-mus 

Her-moch'-a-res 

Fal-to                        , 

Fur-Ia'-ni-us 

Ger-mi'-nua 

Gros'-phua 

He-ges-ig'-o-nus 

Her'-mo-cles 

Fa  11 '-go 

Fu-ri'-na 

Gei-'-on 

Gryl'-lUoa 

He-ges-i-la'-us 

Her-inoc'-ra-tea 

Fan'-ni-a 

Fu'-ri-ns 

Ge-ron'-ti-ns 

Grvl'-lua 

He-ges-il'-o-chua 

Her-moc'-re-on 

Fau'-ni-us 

Fui'-ni-na  , 

Ge-ros'-ti-a-tU3 

Gry-ne 

He-ges'-i-ntia 

Her-nio  do'-rua 

Fas  -ci-mi3 

Fus-ci-a-nus 

Gei-'-y-on 

Gry-ne'-ua 

He-ge-sip'-pua 

Her-mo'-dua 

Fas-tid'-i-oa 

Fns'-tus 

Ges'-l-ua 

Gry'-nus 

He-ge-sip'-y-la 

Her-iiiog'-e-nea 

FaiV-ci-os 

Fu'-sua 

Get'-a 

Gi-yps 

He-ge-3is'-tra-tus 

Her-mo-gen-i-a'-nus 

Fau'-ia 

Gi-san'-toa 

Gu-lii3'-sa 

He-ge'-tor 

Her-mo-la'-ua 

Fau'-nii3 

Gil'-do            /            ' 

Gun'-da-inund 

Hei-mav'-me-na 

Her-mol'-y-eua 

Faus'-ta 

GaV-b» 

Gil'-lo 

Gui'-gua 

Hei'-ns 

Hei-'-mon 

Faus-ti'-na 

Ga-bse'-us 

Gil'-las                        1 

Gut'-ta 

Hel'-a-ra 

Her-mon'-y-moa 

Faus-ti'-nns 

Ga-bi-ni-a'-nns 

Gis'-oo 

Gy-aa 

Hc-lei'-na 

Her-moph'-i-lua 

Paus'-tii-lua 

Ga-bl'-Tii-ns                ! 

Git'-i-a-da8 

Gy-gae'-a 

Hel'-e-na 

Eer-mo-K'-mua 

Paus'-tii5 

Gah'-i-ua                    i 

Glah'-er 

Gy-'ges 

Hel'-e-nns 

He'-ro 

Fav-en-ti'-ncs 

Ca'-bri-as                   j 

Glab'-ri-o 

Gy-lip'.pus 

He'-li-a-da 

He-ro  -des 

Fa-vo'-ni-us 

Gr.-bri-o'.las 

G1aph'-y-i» 

Gyl'-is                       .! 

He-li'-a-nax 

He-ro-di-S'-ma 

Fav-o-ri'-nos 

Gad'-a-tas  -^ 

Glan'.co 

Gy-nse-co-thoe'-nas 

Hel-i-ca'-on 

He-rod' -i-cuB 

Fe'-bris 

Gai'-a 

Olau'-u-a 

Gyr'-toa 

He-U-C6 

He-ro-do'-ras 
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He-r(xi'-o-tus 

He'-ron 

He-ropli'-i-le 

He-ioph'-i-lua 
He-iMs'-tra-tus 

Her-sil'-i-a 

Hei-'-tlia 

He-sig'-o-nu3 

He'-si-o-ilu3 

He'-ai-on-e 

Hes-per'-i-des 

H»^s-per'-i-U9 

Hes'-piT-iis 

Hes'-ti-a 

Iliis-ti-ae'-a 

Hes-ti-ai'-us 

He-sycli'-i-a 

He*sych'-i-us 

Het-ie-iei'-us 

Hen-rip'-pe 

Hi-ar'-bas 

Ili-ces'-i-us 

Hi-ce-ta'-oa 

Hic'-e-tas 

ili-eiup'-sal 

Hi'-e-ia 

Ui-e-raui'-e-nes 

Hi'-e-ras 

Hi'-e-rax 

Hi-er'-i-us 

Bi-er'-o-ules 

Ili'-e-ron 

Hi-e-ron'-y-mua 

Hi-e-roph'-i-lu3 

Hi-e-rotli'-e-U3 

Hil-ai-i-a'-nua 

Hi-lar'-i-o 

Hi-lar'-i-iis 

Hil'-a  rus 

Hil'-der-ic 

Him-e-i'ie'-us 

Hi-iiit;r'-i-u3 

Hitn'-er-us 

Hi-niil'-co 

Hip-pa<,''-o-ras 

Hip-par-t-i-mus 

Hi|i-par'-clii-a 

Hip-par'-chU3 

Hip-pa-ii'-nu3 

Hip-pa'-si-u3 

Hip'-pa-sU3 

Hip'-peus 

Hip'-pi  a 

Hip'-])i-a3 

Hip'-i>i-ta8 

Hip'-pi-us 

Hip-pob'-o-tus 

Hip-po-ceii-tau'-rufl 

Hip-po-clei'-des 

Hi[)'-po-ele3 

Hip'-po-(;la3 

Hip-pou'-o-on 

Hip-i"0c'-ra-te3 

Hip-pod'-a-nias 

Hip-po-da-inei'-a 

Hip-pod'-a-mus 

Hip-po-la'-i-tis 

Hip-pnl'-o-chua 

Hip-pol'-y-tus 

Hip-poni'-e-don 

Hip-pom'-e-nes 

Hip'-pon 

Hip-po'-nax 

Hip-po-ni'-cus 

Hip-pot  I -o'-i-daa 

Hip-pon'-o-me 

Hip-pon'-o-na 

Hip-pos'-tbe-nea 

Hip-pos'-tra-tua 

Hip-pot'-a-des 

Hip'-po-taa 

Hip'-po-tea 

Hip-poth'-o-« 

Hip-potb'-o>oii 


Hip-poth'-o-us 

Hip'-py3 

Hir-pi'-nus 

Hir'-ri-us 

Hir'-ti-U3 

Hir-tu-lei'-ua 

His'-pa-la 

HU'-pal-lua 

His'-po 

His-tU£e'-a 

His-ti-se'-ua 

His'-to-ris 

Hul'-mus 

Hom-a-gy-ri-us 

Ho-ine'-rus 

Houi-o-lo'-cua 

Hoii-o-ra'-tus 

Ho-no'-ri-a 

Ho-no'-ri-U3 

Hop-Iad'-a-inos 

Ho'-rae 

Ho-ra-pol'-lo 

Ho-ra'-ti-a 

Ho-ra'-ti-ua 

Hui-'-ci-U3 

H01''-CU3 

Hoi''-ruu3 

Hoi-'-ta-lua 

Hor-ten'-si-a 

Hor-ten'-si-ua 

Ho' -rus 

Ho-sid'-i-u3 

Hos-pi-ta'-lia 

Hos-ti'-li-a 

Hos-ti-li-a'-nna 

Hos-ti'-li-us 

Hos'-ti-u3 

Huii'-ner-ic 

H  y-a-ci  ii'-thi-dea 

Hy-a-cin'-th.u9 

HZ-a-des 

Hy'-a-le 

Hy'-as 

Hyb'-re-aa 

Hyb'-ii-as 

Hy-dar'-nea 

Hy-dre'-lua 

Hy'-es 

Hy-e'-ti-U3 

Ily-gi-ei'-a 

Hy-gi-e'-mon 

Hy-gi'-iiU3 

Hy-liiB'-ua 

Hyl'-as 

Hyl'-a-tua 

Hy-Ie 

Hyl'-eus 

Hyl'-lua 

Hy-lon'-o-mo 

Hy'-ine-aa 

Hy'-men 

Hy-me-nEe'-U8 

Hyiii'-ni-a 

Hy-pa'-ti-a 

Hy-pa'-ti-u3 

Hy-pat-o-do'-rua 

Hyp'-a-tus 

Hy-pei'-ro-clius 

Hy-per-au'-thea 

Hy-per-a'-siu3 

Hy-per'-ba-tas 

Hy-per'-hi-us 

Hy-i)er'-bo-lu3 

Hy-per-chel'-ri-a 

Hy-per-ech'-i-ua 

Hy-per-e'-nor 

Hyp'-er-ea 

Hy-per'-i-dea 

Hy-per'-i-on 

Hy-penn-nes'-tra 

Hy-per'-o-che 

Hy-per'-o-chus 

Hyp'-nos 

Hyp-sse'-ufl 

Hyp-se'-nor 


Hyp'-seus 

Hyp'-si-cles 

Hyp-sic'-ra-tes 

Hyp-sip'-y-le 

Hyp' -sua 

Hyr-ca'-iiua 

Hyr'-i-tiU3 

Hyr-ne'-tho 

Hyr'-ta-cua 

Hys'-mou 

Hys-tas'>peB 


I-ac'-chua 

I'-a-des 

I-a-ei'-ra 

I-al'-e-inua 

I-al'-y-sua 

I-am'-be 

I-am'-bli-chua 

I-am-bu'-Iua 

I-ain'-e-nua 

I-ain'-i-da 

i'-am-ua 

I-a-nei'-ra 

I-a-nis'-cua 

I-aii'-the 

I-ap'-e-tua 

I-a'-pis 

I-a'-pyx 

I-ar'-bas 

I-ai-'-da-nea 

I-as'-i-ou 

I-as'-i-us 

la' -so 

I-a-soii'-l-a 

I -a' -sua 

I-at'-ro-cles 

i'-by-cus 

I-cad'-i-ua 

I-car'-i-ua 

i'-car  us 

Ic'-ci-us 

Ic'-cus 

Ic'-e-lu3 

Ich-nsp'-a 

Icli'-tby-aa 

Ich-thy-o-cen-tau'- 

rus 
I-cI'-liua 
Ic-ti'-nua 
I-daB'-a 
I-die'-u3 
I-dal'-i-a 
I-dan-tliyr'-flUa 
I'-das 
i'-de 
Id'-mon 
I-doni'-e-neua 
i'-dri-eus 
I-dy-i'a 
Ig-na'-ti-ua 
I-laa'-ri-a 
i'-lia 
Il-i-o'-na 
Il-i-o'-neua 
Il-is-si'-ades 

Il'-lU3 

Il-lyr'-i-UB 

i'-ius 

Im'-bra-mus 

Ini-bra'-si-a 

1 1  a'- bra -sua 

Im'-brex 

Im'-bri-ua 

Im-mar'-a-da» 

Im-per-a'-tor 

Im-per-i-o'-sua 

I-nach'-i-a 

i'-na-chua 

In'-a-ros 

In-dib'-i-llB 

In'-di  ges 

In-dJg'-i-tes 

In'-fer-l 


In-gen'-u-U8 

lu-gu-i-om'-er-ua 

In-no-ceii'-ti-us 

i'-no 

I'-no-us 

In  taph'-er-nea 

In-toii'-su3 

In-vid'-i-a 

i'-o 

I-o-cas'-te 

I-o-cas'-tua 

I-o-da-niei'-a 

I-o-la'-ua 

i'-o-le 

I-ol'-laa 

i'-on 

I-on'-i-cufl 

I-on'-i-dea 

i'-o-pfl 

i'-o-phon 

I-o-phos'-sa 

i'-ops 

I-o'-ta-pe 

I>o-tap-i-a'-niu 

I-0X'-U3 

I-Dhi-a-nas'-sa 

i'-plii-as 

I-phic-i-a'-noa 

i'-phi-cles 

I-pliio'-ia-tes 

I-pliid'-a-mas 

I-pbi-ge-nei'-a 

I-phi-me-dei'-a 

I-pliiiii'-e-don 

l-pliiii'-o-e 

I'-plii-on 

i'-phis 

i'-plii-tua 

Ipli-thi'-me 

Ire-nae'-UB 

I-re'-ne 

i'-ris 

i'-rus 

I-sas'-us 

I-sag'-o-raa 

I-san'-dcr 

I-sau'-ri-cua 

Is'-ca-nus 

Is-cliag'-o-raa 

Is-chan'-der 

Is-cbe'-nus 

Is-clioin'-a-choa 

Is-cho-ta'-ua 

Is'-cliys 

I'-se-aa 

Is-i-do'-rus 

I-sig'-o-nua 

i'-sia 

Is'-ma-roa 

Is-iiie'-ne 

Is-nien'-i-as 

Is-men'-i-ua 

Is-me'-nus 

I-soc'-ra-tea 

I-so-dse'-tea 

I-so-de'-tea 

Is'-sa 

Is-so'-ri-a 

Is'-ter 

Isth'mi-oa 

Is-toni'-a-cbns 

I-tal'-i-cua 

It'-a-lu8 

Itb'-a-cua 

Ith-o'-ma-tas 

I-tho'-me 

I-to'-ni-a 

I-to'-nua 

I-tii'-ri-oa 

It'-ys 

I-u'-lua 

Ix-i'-on 

Ix-i-on'-l-des 

Ix'-i-ua 

I'-ynx 


Ja-co'-bua 

Ja'-na 

Ja-no-pQ'-lua 

Jan-u-a'-ri-ua 

Ja'-ims 

Ja'-son 

Jav-o-le'-noa 

Jo-an'-nes 

Jur-nan'-dea 

Jo-se'-phua 

Jo-vi-a'-nua 

Jo-vin-i-a'-ana 

Jo'-vi-us 

Ju'-ba 

Ju-bel'-li-ua 

Ju-da-cil'-i-ua 

Ju'-das 

Ju'-der 

Ju'-ga 

Ju-gur'-tha 

Ju'-li-a 

Ju-li-a'-noi 

Ju'-li-u3 

Jun'-cua 

Ju'-ui-a 

Ju'-ni-ua 

Ju'-no 

Ju  no-pu'-lna 

Ju'-pi-ter 

Jus-ti'-na 

Jus-tinj-a'-niu 

Jus-ti'-nua 

Jus'-tus 

Ju-tur'-na 

Ju-ve-na'-lia 

Ju-ven'-cus 

Ju-veu'-tas 

Ju-ven-ti'-nua 

Ju-ven'-ti-ua 


Lab'-da 

Lab-dac'-i-da 

Lab'-da-cua 

Lab'-e-o 

La-ber'-i-na 

Lab-i-e'-nua 

La-bo'-tas 

La-brau'-deua 

Lab-y  ne'-tua 

Lac-e-dae'-mon 

Lac-e-dae-moa'-i-na 

La  ce'-das 

Lac'-er 

La-cer'-i-ua 

Lach'-a-rea 

Lacli'-es 

Lach'-e-sia 

La-cin'-i-a 

La-cin'-i-ua 

Lac'-i-ua 

Lac'-o 

Lac'-ra-tea 

Lac'-ri-tna 

Lac'-tana 

Lac-tan'-tl-ns 

Iiac-tii'-ca 

Lac-tu-cr-nua 

Lac-tur'-ci-ft 

Lac'-y-dca 

La'-daa 

La-dog'-e-nes 

La'-don 

La-do' -aia 

Lae'-ca 

Lae'-dus 

Lae'-lapa 

I^'-li-a 

Lse-li-a'-nns 

Lse'-li-ua 

Lse'-nas 

Lae'-ni-ua 

La-er'-cea 

La-er'-tes 

La-er'-ti-QS 


Lsea-pod'-i-aa 

Lse'-ta 

LEe-til'-i-us 

Lee-to'-ri-us 

L£e'-tus 

Las-vi'-n'da 

Lffi'-vi-us 

Lse'-vus 

La-fre'-ni-oa 

Lag'-i-ua 

La'-gOQ 

Lag'-o-raa 

La'-gua 

La'-i-as 

La-ip'-pua 

La' -is 

La'-i-us 

Lal'-a-ge 

Lain'-a-cbaa 

LaiTi'-e-don 

Lam'-i-a 

La-mis'-coa 

Lam'-i-us 

Lam-pad'-i-o 

Lam-pad '-i-ufl 

Lam-pet'-i-a 

Lam'-pi-do 

Lam'-pon 

Lam-po'-ni-ua 

Lain'-pri-as 

Lam-prid'-i-ofl 

Laiu'-prooles 

Lam'-prua 

Lamp'-ter 

Laui'-pua 

Lain'-ua 

La-myn'-thi-no 

La-nas'-sa 

La-na'-tu3 

Lan'-ga-rua 

La-oc'-o-on 

La-oc-o-o'-aa 

La-od'-a-maa 

La-o-da-mei'-A 

La-od'-i-ce 

La-od'-i-cua 

La-od'-o-cua 

La-og'-o-raa 

La-oin'-e-don 

La' -on 

La-on'-i-cua 

La-on'-o-me  \ 

La-o-phon'-t6 

La-otU'-o-e 

La-per'-s8B 

La-per'-si-oa 

Laph'-a-es 

Laph-rse'-ua 

Laph'-ri-a      V 

La-phys'-ti-QS 

Lap'-ia 

Lap'-i-thea 

Lar 

Lar'-a 

La-ren'-ti-a 

Lar'-ea 

Lar'-gi-ua   '_ 

Lar'-gua       , 

Lar'-i-chu3 

lia-ris'-co-los 

La-ris'-sa 

La-ris'-SEe-oa 

La-r3'-ai-u8 

Lar'-ti-ua 

La-run' -da 

La-ryni'-na 

Las'-ca-ris 

Las-the-nel'-a 

Las'-the-nea 

La' -sua 

Lat-er-a'-nua 

La-ter-en'-ala 

Lath'-ri-a 

Lat-i-a'-lis 

Lat-i-a'-ria 
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lia-ti'-nus 

La-tO'-na 

La'-tro 

Lau-ren'-ti-a 

Lau-ren'-ti-ua 

Lau'-su3 

La-vei-'-na 

La-vi'-ni-a 

La-vl'-ni-us 

Le'-a-des 

Le-ie'-na 

Le-ag'-rus 

Le-aii'-der 

Le-an'-ilri-ua 

Le-a-nei'-ra 

Le-ai-'-chus 

Le-ca'-ni-us 

Le-che'-a-tes 

Lech'-es 

Le'-da 

Lei-o'-dea 

Le'-i-tua 

Lel'-ex 

Leni'-u-res 

Le-nae'-us 

Len-tic'-u-la 

Len-tid'-i-ua 

Len'-to 

Len'-tu-lus 

Le'-o 

Le-o-bo'-tes 

Le-o-ce'-des 

Le-o'-cha-res 

Le-6'-cra-tc8 

Le-o'-cri-tus 

3je-o'-cy-de8 

Le-o'-da-cu3 

Le-o'-da-mas 

Le-o'-go-raa 

Le'-on 

Le-o'-ni-das 

Le-o'-ui-dea 

Le-on-na'-tu8 

Le-on-no'-ri-us 

Le-on'-teus 

Le-on-ti'-a-dea 

Le-on'-ti-on 

Le-on-tis'-cua 

Le-on'-ti-Hs 

Le-o'-ny-mus 

Le-o'-pha-nea 

Le-oph'-roa 

Le'-os 

Le-os'-the-nes 

Le-os-trat'-i-dea 

Le-o-troph'-i-dea 

Le-o-tych'-i-des 

Lep'-i-da 

Lep'-i-duB 

Lep'-re-a 

Lep'-ta 

Lep'-ti-nes 

Les'-bo-cles 

Les-bo'-nax 

Les-both'-e-raia 

Les'-ches 

Le'-the 

Le'-to 

Let'-reus 

Leu-cad' -i-us 

I/eu-cEe'-us 

Leu'-ce 

Leu-cip'-pe 

Leu-cip'-pi-des 

Leji-cip'-pus 

Leu'-con 

Leu-cou'-o-e 

Leu-coph'-ry-no 

Leu-coth'-e-a 

Leu-coth'-o-e 

Le-va'-na 

Lex-iph'-a-nes 

Li-ban'-i-us 

Lib-en-tf-na 


Li-ber-a'-li3 

Li-ber-a'-tua 

Li-ber-a'-tor 

Li-ber'-i-ua 

Li-ber'-taa 

Li-beth'-ri-des 

Li-bi-ti'-na 

Lib'-i-ua 

Lib'-o 

Lib'-y-a 

Lib'-ys 

Lib-ys-ti'-nofl 

Lich'-as 

Li-cin'-i-a 

Li-cin-i-a'-nus 

Li-cin'-i-ua 

Lic'-i-nua 

Li-cym'-ui-a 

Li-cym'-ni-ua 

Li-ga'-ri-ua 

Li-gei'-a 

Lig'-ur 

Lig'-y-ron 

Li-lse'-a 

Li'-ma 

Li-me'-ni-a 

Li-men-ti'-na» 

Li-me-ta'-nua 

Lin'-di-a 

Lin'-us 

Lip'-a-ro 

Lip-o-do'-ruB 

Lif-8B 

Li-to'-ri-ua 

Lit-y-er'-ses 

Li'-vi-a 

Li-vil'-la 

Li-vin-e'-i-ns 

Li'-vi-us 

Lo-chei'-a 

Loc'-rus 

Lo-cus'-ta 

Loe'-mi-u3 

Log'-ba-sia 

Lol'-li-a 

LoMi-a'-nns 

Lol'-li-us 

Lon-ga'-tia 

Lou-gi'-nua 

Lon'-gua 

Lo'-tis 

Lox'-i-aa 

Lox'-o 

Lu'-a 

Lu-ca'-nns 

Luc-ce'-i-ua 

Lu-ner'-i-ua 

Lu-ci-a'-nua 

Lu-ci-e'-nua 

Lu'-ci-fer 

Lu-cil'-i-oa 

Lu-cil'-la 

Lu-cil'-li-uB  - 

Lu-cil'-lua 

Lu-cl'-na 

Lii'-ci-us  . 

Lu-cre'-ti-a 

Lu-cre'-ti-u3 

Lu-cri'-na 

Luc-ta'-ti-os 

Luc-ter'-i-us 

Luc'-tus 

Lu-cul'-lua 

Lu-cus'-ta 

Lu'-di-u3 

Lu-per'-ca 

Lu-per'-cua 

Lup'-us 

Lur'-co 

Lu'-ri-us 

Lus-ci-e'-nus 

Lus'-cin-ua 

Lus'-ci-us 

Lus'-ciia 

LQ'-si-Tifi 


Lu-ta'-ti-us 

Lu-tor'-i-us 

Lux-or'-i-ua 

Ly-aj'-us 

Ly-cae'-ua 

Ijy-cani'-bea 

Ly-ca'-on 

Ly-cas'-tua 

Lyc'-e-as 

Ly-ce'-gen-ea 

Ly-cei'-a 

Ly-cei'-ua 

Lyc'-i-daa 

Lyc'-i-nua 

Lyc'-ia 

Ly-cia'-cuB 

Lyc'-i-us 

Lyc-o-a'-tia 

Ly-coc'-to-nu3 

Ly-coV-e-on 

Lyc-o-me'-dea 

Lyc'-on 

Ly-c6'-peua 

Lyc-o-phon'-tea 

Lyc'-o-phron 

Lyc-o-phron'-i-dea 

Ly-eo'-reua 

Ly-co'-ria 

Ly-cor'-taa 

Lyc'-tus 

Ly-cur'-gua 

Lyc'-U8 

Ly'-de 

Ly-di'-a-dea 

Ly-dus 

Lyg'-da-mia 

Lyg'-da-mua 

Lyg-o-des'-ma 

Lyl'-lua 

Lyn'-ceua 

LyD'-cu3 

Lyr'-cus 

Ly-san'-der 

Ly-san'-dra 

Ly-sa'-ni-aa 

Lys-a-nor'-i-das 

Lys'-i-a-des 

Lys-i-a-nas'-sa 

Lys'-i-aa 

Lys'-i-cles 

Ly-sic'-ra-tea 

Ly-sid'-i-ce 

Ly-sid'-i-cua 

Ly-sim'-a-che 

Ly-si-mach'-i-des 

Ly-sim'-a-chua 

Ly-sip'-pe 

Ly-sip'-pus 

Lys'-is 

Ly-sis-traf-i-dea 

Ly-sis'-tra-taa 

Lys-i-zo'-na 

Ly-so 

Ly'-son 
Ly-sus 
Ly-te'-ri-us 


Mac'-ar 

Mac'-a-reus 

Ma-car* -i-a 

Ma-car' -i-iM 

Ma-ca'-tua 

Mac-ca-bae'-i 

MaJ-ci-U8 

Mac'-e-don 

M  ac-e-don'-i-cug 

Mac-e-do'-ni-ua 

Mac'-er 

Mac-er-I'-nua 

Ma-chae'-reus 

Ma-cban'-i-daa 

Ma-clia'-ou 

Mach'-a-rea 

Uacb'-a-tas 


Mach'-ou 

Ma-cis'-ti-ua 

Ma-cis'-tus 

Mac-ri-a'-nua 

Ma-cri'rnua 

Mac'-ris 

Mac'-ro 

Ma-cro'-bi-ua 

Mac'-u-la 

Mad'-a-rua 

Mad'-a-tea 

Mad'-y-as 

MEe-an'-dri-ua 

Mae-an'-driia 

Mae-ce'-naa 

Mae-ci-a'-nua 

Mse-cil'-i-ua 

Mae'-ci-U3 

M»'-li-us 

Mffi-mie'-tea 

Mae'-na-dea 

Mje-nal'-i-oa 

Ma^'-na-lua 

Mae'-ui-ua 

Mse'-non 

Mai'-on 

Mse-on'-i-dea 

Mse-on'-i-ua 

Mee'-ra 

Mae'-sa 

Mse'-son 

Mae'-vi-ua 

Mag-a-da'-tes 

Ma-gar'-si-a 

Mag* -as 

Mag-en -te'-noB 

Mag'-i-ua 

Mag-nen  -ti-oa 

Mag'-nes 

Mag'-nua 

Ma'-go 

Ma'-gus 

Ma-har'-bal 

Ma'-i-a 

Ma'-i-or 

Ma-jor-i-a'-ntu 

Mal'-a-cou 

Mal'-a-cua 

Mal'-a-l^ 

Mal'-as 

Mal'-chua 

Mal-e-a'-tea 

Mal'-e-las 

Mal'-e-ua 

Mal'-i-a-dea 

Mal-le-o'-lua 

Mal'-li-us 

Ma-lu-gi-nen'-sit 

Ma'-lus 

Ma-rase' -a 

Mam-er-ci'-nua 

Ma-mer'-cua 

Ma'-niers 

Mam-er-ti'-nuB 

Ma-mer'-tus 

Ma-mil-i-a'-naa 

Ma-mi  I'-i-ua 

Mam'- mas 

Mam'-mu-la 

Mani-mu'-ri-ua 

Ma-mur'-ra 

Ma'-na 

Ma-nsech'-mua 

Ma-nas'-ses 

Man-as'-ta-bal 

Man'-ci-a 

Man-ci'-nua 

Man'-da-ne 

Man-do'-ni-na 

Maii-du-bra'-tl-UB 

Man'-e-roa 

Ma'-nes 

Man'-e-tho 

Maii-ga'-nes 

Ma'-ni-a 


Ma-ni-a'-cea 

Ma'-Di-a3 

Ma-nil' -i-ua 

Ma-nis'-a-rua 

Ma'-ni-ua 

Man'-li-ua 

Man'-nus 

Man'-ti-aa 

Man'-tin-eua 

Mau-tith'-e-M 

Man'-ti-ua  > 

Maa'-to 

Man'-u-el 

Mar'-a-thon 

Mar'-a-thua 

Mar-eel' -la 

Mar-cel-li'-n-us 

Mar-eel'-lua 

Mar'-ci-a 

Mar-ci-a'-na 

Mar-ci-a'-nua 

Mar-cil'-i-na 

Mar'-ci-on 

Mai'-ci-aa 

Mar-co-maa'-nuB 

Mar'-cus 

Mar-do'-ni-ua 

Mar-don'-tea 

Mar-gi'-tea 

Ma-ri'-a 

Ma-ri-am'-ne 

Ma-ri-an-dy-nna 

Ma-ri-a'-nus 

Ma-ri'-ca 

Ma-rid-i-a'-nuB 

Ma-rin-i-a'-ua 

Ma-ri'-nua 

Mai-'-i-on 

Mar'-i-ua 

Mar-ma-ri'*nus 

Mar'-max 

Mar'-o 

Mar-o-bod'-u-tW 

Mar'-on 

Mar-pes'-sa 

Mars 

Mar'-sua 

Mar'-sy-aa 

Mar'-tlia 

Mar'-ti-a 

Mar-ti-a'-lia 

Mar-ti-a'-nua 

Mar-ti'-na 

Mar-tin-i-a'-nuB 

Mar-ti'-Dua 

Mas'-ga-ba 

Mas-i-nis'-sa 

Ma-sis'-ti-us 

Mas'-sa 

Mas'-sa-tbes 

Mas-si'-va 

Mas-sii'-ri-ua 

Mas-tan'-a-bal 

Mas'-tor 

Ma-ter-ni-a'-nus 

Ma-ter'-nua 

Math'-o 

Ma-tid'-i-a 

Mat-i-e'-nua 

Ma-tin'-i-ua 

Mat' -i-us 

Ma'-tre-as 

Ma-trin'-i-nB 

Ma'-tris 

Ma'-tron 

Mat-tbae'-u8 

Ma-tu'-rua 

Ma-tu'-ta 

Mau-ri  c-i-a'-nuB 

Mau-ric'-i-ua 

Mau'-ri-cua 

Mau'-ro-pua 

Mau-so'-lua 

Ma'-vors 

Ma-vor'-tt-ni 


Max-en'-ti-us 

Max-ira-i-a'-nua 

Max-i-mil'-ia 

Max-i-nii'-DUS 

Max'-i-iuua 

Ma-za'-ces 

Ma-zae'-us 

Maz'-a-res 

Me'-cha-neu8 

Me-coi)h'-a-ues 

Me-cis'-teua 

Me'- con 

Me-de'-a 

Me'-de-on 

Me-des-i-caa'-te 

Med-i-tri'-na 

Me'-di-us 

Med'-o-cua 

Med'-on 

Me' -don 

Me-dos'-a-dea 

Me-dul-U'-nuB 

Me'-dua 

Me-dQ.'-sa 

Meg-a-ba'-teB 

Meg-a-ba'-zua 

Meg-a-bei-'-nea 

Meg-a-boc'-chui 

Meg-a-by-zua 

Meg-a-clel'-dea 

Meg'-a-elea 

Me-gse'-ra 

Me-gal'-e-aa 

Meg-a-los'-tra-t» 

Meg-a-me'-de 

Meg-a-nei'-ra 

Meg-a-pen'-thes 

Meg'-a-ra 

Meg'-a-reua 

Meg'-a-rus 

Me-gas'-tbe-nea 

Me-gel'-lua 

Meg'-es 

Me-gil'-lus 

Me-gis'-ti-aa 

Me-gis'-to 

Me-gis'-to-nua 

Me-her-da'-tea 

Me'-di-as 

Mei-lan'-i-on 

Mei-lich'-i-ua 

Mel'-a 

Me-lae'-neua 

Me-lse'-nis 

Me-lam'-po-des 

Me-lani'-pua 

Me-lan-ie'-gis 

Me-lan'-co-maa 

Mel'-a- neus, 

;^el-an-ip'-pi-dei 

Mel-an-ip'-pua 

Mel-an-6'-pua 

Me-lan'-thi-ua 

Me-lan'-tho 

Me-lan'-thua 

Mel'-as 

Mel'-e-a-ger 

Mel'-es 

Mel-e-sag'-o-ras 

Mel-e-sip'-pua 

Mel'-e-te 

Me-let'-i-ua 

Me-le'-tua 

Mel'-i-a 

Mp.l'-i-a-dea 

Mel-i-bce'-a 

Mel-i-boe'-ufl 

Mel-i-cer'-tes 

Mel-i-nae'-a 

Mei'-i-ne 

Me  lin'-no 

Mel-i-san'-der 

Me-lis'-sa 

Me-lift'-seas 

Me-lis'-soB 
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Mel'-i-te 

Mes'-si-u« 

Mix-o-par'-the-nos 

Mu-na'-ti-U3 

Nau-cy-des 

Ni-co-de'-mua 

Mel'-i-teos 

Mes'-tor 

Mua-sal'-caa 

Mu-nych'-i-a 

Nau-mach'-i-ua 

Ni-co-do'-rus 

Mel'-l-to 

Mes'-tra 

Mna'-se-as 

Mur'-ci-a 

Nau'-pli-ua 

Ni-co-la'-u3 

Mel-i-t()'-de3 

Me'-ta 

Mnas'-i-cles 

Mur'-cua 

Nau-sic'-a-a 

Ni-col'-o-chus 

Mel'-la 

Met'-a-bua 

Mna-sil'-o-chua 

Mu-re'-na 

Nau-sic'-ra-tea 

Ni-co-inach'-i-dea 

Mel'-li-us 

Met-a-clei'-des 

Miia-si'-iius 

Mur-ra'-nua 

Nau-sim'-e-don 

Ni-com'-a-chus 

Mel-lo-bau'-des 

Me-tag'-e-nes 

Mna-sip'-pus 

Mur-rhe'-dl«ua 

Nau-sin'-o-ua 

Ni-co-me'-dea 

Met-lo'-na 

Me-ta-nei'-ra 

Mna-sith'-eua 

Mu'-sa 

Nau-siph'-a-nea 

Ni'-eon 

Me-lob'-i-ua 

Met-a-phras'-tea 

Mnas-i-ti'-mua 

Mu'-6» 

Nau-sith'-o-us 

Ni-coph'-a-nea 

Me-lob'-o-sia 

Met'-a-pua 

Mua'-son 

Mu-sae'-na 

Nau'-tea 

Ni'-co-phon 

Me-lob'-o-te 

Me-tcl'-la 

Mne-mar'-chua 

Mus'-ca 

Na'-vi-ua 

Ni-cos'-the-nes 

Me-lo'-des 

Me-tel'-lua 

Mne'-me 

Mu-si-ca'-nua 

Nax'-U8 

Ni-cos'-tra-te 

Mel-pora'-e-ne 

Me-thar'-ma 

Mne'-mon 

Mu-so-ni-a'-nu» 

Ne-se'-ra 

Ni-cos'-tra-tu9 

Mel-pom'-B-nn» 

Me'-thi-on 

Mne-mos'-y-no 

Mu-s6'-ni-U3 

Ne-al'-ces 

Nig'-er 

Me'-lus 

Me-thod'-i-ua 

Mne-siech'-mua 

Mus-tel'-la 

Ne-an'-thea 

Ni-gid'-i-us 

Mera'-rai-a 

Meth'-on 

Mne-sar'-chua 

Mus'-ti-us 

Ne-ar'-clius 

Ni-grin-i-a'-nua 

Mem'-mi-U8 

Me-tliym'-na 

Mne'-si-c!e8 

Mu-ti-a'-nua 

Ne-broph'-o-nuB 

Ni-gri'-nua 

Meni'-non 

Meth-ym-nsB'-UB 

Mne-sil'-o-clius 

Mu'-til-ua 

Neb'-rus 

Ni'-leus 

Mem'-phis 

Me-ti-a-du'-sa 

Mne-sim'-a-che 

Mu'-ti-nea 

Ncc'-o 

Ni-lox'-6-nu8 

Me-p.aeoh'-muB 

Me-til'-i-ua 

Mne'-sini'-a-chua 

Mu'-ti-us 

Nec-tan'-a-bia 

Ni'-lus 

Me-nal'-ci-das 

Me'-ti-o-che 

Mne-sipli'-i-lus 

Mtt'-to 

Nec-tai'-i-ua 

Nin'-ni-us 

Men-a-lip'-pus 

Me'-ti-o-chua 

Mne-sip-tol'-e-mus 

Mu-tu'-nu3 

Ned'-a 

Ni'-nus 

Me-nan'-der 

Me'-ti-on 

Mne-sis'-tra-tus 

My-ag'-ru3 

Ne-dil'-sia 

Nin'-y-aa 

Me'-nas 

Me'-tis 

Mue-sith'-eua 

My-ca-le'-si-dea 

Ne'-is 

Ni'-o-be 

Men'-dos 

Me'-ti-ua 

Mne-si-ti'-mua 

My-ca-les'-si-a 

Ne-lei'-dea 

Ni-pha'-tea 

Me'-ne 

Me-to-chI'-t» 

Mnes'-ter 

My-ce'-ne 

Ne'-Iens           ■ 

Ni'-reU3 

Meu-e-clef-das 

Met'-on 

Mnes'-theua 

My-cer-I'-nua 

Nem'-e-a 

Ni'-sus 

Men'-e-cles 

Met'-o-pa 

Mo-ag'-e-tea 

Myg'-don 

Ne-mei'-ua 

Ni-to'-cris 

Me-nec'-ra-tea 

Mef-o-pua 

Mo' -eh  us 

My-r-a 

Ne-mei-'-tea 

No-bil'-i-or 

Men-e-dse'-ua 

Me-trob'-i-us 

Mo-cil'-la 

My-i-ag'-roa 

Ne-mes-l-a'-nOB 

Noc'-tu-a 

Me-ned'-a-tua 

Me'-tro-clea 

Mod-e-ra'-tus 

Myl'-lus 

Nem'-e-sia 

No-do'-tua 

Men-e-de'-mua 

Me-tro-do'-ru8 

Mod-es-ti'-nua 

My-nis'-cua 

Ne-mes'-l-ua 

No-men-ta'-nns 

Men-e-la'-us 

Me-troph'-a-nea 

Mo-des'-tua 

Myn'-ni-o 

Ke-oc'-les 

Noin'-i-a 

Me-n£m'-a-chua 

Met'-ti-us 

Mod'-i-ua 

My-rep'-su3 

Ne-o-la'.ua 

Nom'-i-na 

Men'-e-pbron 

Me-zen'-ti-ua 

Moa-rag'-e-nea 

My-ri'-na 

Ne'-on 

Nom'-os 

He'-nea 

Mic'-ci-a-dea 

Mce'-ris 

My-ri'-nua 

Ne'-o-phron 

N6'-na-cris 

Men'-es 

Mic'-ci-on 

Mce'-ro 

Mf-ris 

Ne-oph'-y-tua 

No-ni-a'-uua 

Men-es-sech'-nraa 

Mi-cha'-el 

Moe'-ro-clea 

Myr-me'-ci-dea 

Ne-op-tol'-e-mua 

N6'-ni-us 

He-nes'-thes 

Mi'-ci-oa 

Moi'-ra 

Myr'-mex 

Neph'-e-le 

Non'-no-8US 

Me-nes'-theua 

Mi-cip'-sa 

Moi-rag'-e-tes 

Myr'-mi-don 

Nep'-os 

Non'-nus 

Me-nes'-tlii-ua 

Mio'-on 

Mol'-te 

My-ro 

Ne-po-ti-a'-nus 

No'-rax 

Me-nes'-tra-tu8 

Mic'-ti-o 

Mol'-i-on 

Mf-ron 

Nep-tu-ni'-n» 

Nor-ba'-nua 

Me-nex'-e-nua 

Mi'-cy-thua 

Mol'-i-o-nea 

My-ro-ni-ft'-nu8 

Nep-tu'-nus 

Nor'-ti-a 

Men'-i-daa 

Mid' -as 

Mol-lio'-u-lus 

My-ro'-ui-des 

Ne-rat'-i-ua 

Nos'-sia 

Me-nip'-pe 

Mid-e-a'-tis 

Mol'-on 

Myr'-rha 

Ne'-re-is 

Nos'-tia 

Me-nip'-pua 

Mi-dei'-a 

Mo-lor'-chus 

Myr'-si-lus 

Ne-rei'-ua 

Nos'-ti-mua 

Me-nocb'-a-rea 

Mi'-di-aa 

Mo-los'-SU3 

Myi-'-sus 

Ne'-reus 

No-tbip'-pua 

Mcn-o-do'-rua 

Mi-go-ni'-tiaj 
Mi-le'-tua 

Mol-pad'-i-a 

Myr'-ti-lua 

Ne'-ri-tua 

No-va-ti-a'-nua 

Me-nod'-o-tua 

Mol-pag'-o-ras 

Myi'-tis 

Ner'-i-ua 

No-va'-tu3 

Me-nce'-ceua 

Mi'-li-cbu8 

Mol'-pis 

Myr'-to 

Ner'-o 

No-vel'-li-ua 

Me-noe'-ta3 

Mil'-o 

M0'-1U3 

Myr-to-es'-SB 

Ncr-u-ir-nna 

No-vel'-lus 

Me-noe'-tea 

Mi-Io'-ni-B 

Mo'-mua 

Myr'-ton 

Nei'-va 

No-ven'-si-lea 

Me-nce'-ti-u3 

Mil'-taa 

Mo-nee'-aea 

Mys-oel'-lus 

Ne-sai'-a 

Nov'-i-us 

Me-nog'-en-ea 

Mil-ti'-a-des 

Mo-ne'-ta 

My-si-a 

Ne-si-o'-tea 

Nox 

Men'-on 

Mi-raal'-loa 

Mon'-i-raa 

My-sou 

Ne'-so 

Nil'-ci-us 

Men-o-phan'-tM 

Mim'-as 

Mon'-i-mua 

My-ti-le'-no 

Nes'-sua 

Nii'-ma 

Men'-sor 

Mim-ner'-mna 

Mon'-i-Hs 

Nes-tor 

Nu-me'-ni-us 

Men'-tea 

Min'-dar-ua 

Mon-o-ba'-zna 

Nes-tor'-i-dea 

Nu-nier'-i-a 

Men'-to 

Min'-di-ua 

Mo-nce'-cua 

Na-bar-za'-neS 

Nes-toi"'-i-U3 

Nu-mer-i-a'-noS  \ 

Mou'-tor                ■ 

Mi-ner'-va 

Mon-ta'-nua 

Nab-dal'-sa 

Ni-cse'-a 

Nu-iner'-i-us 

Me-nyl'-Iua 
Me-phi'-tia 
Mer-ca'-tor 

Mi-ner-vi'-na 

Mo-nu'-ni-na 

Na'-bis 

Ni-cse-ar'-oliua 

Nu-raes'-ti-ua 

Mi-nid'-i-ua 

Mon'-y-chus 

Nab-o-nas'-aar 

Ni-cse'-as 

Nu-mi'-ci-ua 

Min'-i-o 

Mop'-SU3 

Nac'-ca 

Ni-CBe'-ne-tua 

Nu'-mi-da 

Mercu'-ii-aS 

Me-ren'-da 

Mer'-gaa 

Mer'-i-cna 

M5'-ri-o-nes    . 

Mer'-mer-ua 

Merm'-na-daa 

Mer-o-bau'-deS 

Mer'-o-pe 

Mer'-opa 

Mer'-u-la 

Mer-u-li'-nos 

Me-ryl'-lua 

Mes'-a-teu3 

Mes-ein'-i-u3 

Mes-o-me'-des 

Mes-sa-ll'-na 

Ues-sa-l:'-nus 

Mes-aal'-Ia 

Mes'-sa-neas 

Mes'-sa-pus 

Ues-se'-ns 

Min'-i-ns 

Mi'-noa 

Mi-no-tau'-rna 

Mor'-ou3 
Mor'-i-ua 
Mor'-mo 

Nse'-ni-a 
Nffi'-vi-a 
Nge'-vi-us 

Ni-cag'-o-raa 

Ni-can'-der 

Ni-ca'-nor 

Nu-mid'-i-cus 

Nu-mid'-i-ua 

Nu-mis-i-a'-nuB 

Min-liS'-nor 

Mor-moI'-y-CO 

Na-mii'-sa 

Ni-cai'-chua 

Nu-mis'-i-ua 

Min'-tha 

Mi-ntt'-ci-a 

Mi-nu-oi-a'-nns 

Mi-nu'-ci-us 

Min'-y-se 

Min'-y-as 

Mi'-sa 

Mi-sag'-e-nes 

Mi-se'-nua 

Mi-si  th'-eua 

Mi-thse'-cua 

Mith'-ras 

Mi-thre'-nea 

Mith-ri-da'-tea 

Mith-ri-da'-tia 

Mi-thri'-nea 

Mith-ro-bav-za'-nes 

Mit-ro-ba'-tes 

Mor'-plieua 

Mor'-pho 

Moi'-si-mua 

Mor'-y-chua 

Mor'-zes 

Mos-c<iam'-par 

Mos'-chi-on 

Mos-cho-pa'-lus 

Mos'-chus 

Mos'-tis 

Mo-th5'-no 

Mu'-oi-a 

Mu-ci-a'-nu9 

Mu-gil-la'-nna 

Mul'-ci-ber 

Mu'.li-ua 

Mum'-mi-8 

Mum'-ml-ua 

Nan' -ni-i 

Nan'-no 

Nar-C£B'-U3 

Nar-cis'-aua 

Nai'-ses 

Nas'-a-raon 

Nas'-ci-o 

Na-sen'-nl-US 

Na-si'-ca 

Na-sid-i-e'-nna 

Na-sid'-i-us 

Na'-so 

Na-ta'-lla 

Nat'-ta 

Nau-bol'-i-des 

Nau'-bo-lua    ' 

Nau-clei'-dea 

Kau'-oia-teB 

Ni-car'-e-te 

Ni-ca'-tor 

Ni'-ce 

Ni-ce'-pho-ras 

Ni-ce'-ra-tU3 

Ni'-ce-roa 

Ni-oe'-tas 

Ni'-ci-as 

Ni-cip'-po 

Ni-cip'-pua 

Ni'-co 

Ni-co-bu'-la 

Ni-co-ba'-lus 

Ni-coch'-a-rea 

Ni'-coc-les 

Ni-ooc'-ra-tea 

Ni-coo'-re-OQ 

Nl-co-da'-mu3 

Nura'-i-tor 

Nu-mi-to'-ri-u8 

Num' -mi-US 

Nu-mo'-ni-u3 

Nye-te'-i3 

Nyc'-teus 

Nyc-tim'-e-ne 

Nym-pliid-i-a'-nu» 

Nym-phid'-i-ua 

Nym'-phis 

Nym'-phi-ua 

Nym-pho-do'-niB 

Nym-phod'-o-tufl 

Nyp'-si-us 

Ny-sa 

Ny-sse'-ua 

Ny-si'-a-de» 

Ny'-sus 
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O-ar'-aea 

O-lym'-pi-UB 

Or'-i'lieus 

Pal-lau'-ti-aa 

Pa-ro'-reua 

Pei'-thon 

O-ax'-es 

O-lyiii'-pua 

Or-phid'-i-us 

Pal'-laa 

Par-iba'-si-ua 

Pe-lag-.i-ua 

Ob'-la-chus 

O-lyn'-thi-us 

Oi'-phi-tus 

Pal-Ie'-ne 

Par-tba-mas'-ir-ia 

Pel'-a-gon 

Ob'-o-(]a3 

O-Iyn'-thus 

Or-sab'-a-ria 

Pal-le'-nia 

Par-tlia-mas'-pa-tes 

Pel-a-gon'-l-ua 

0b'-ri-nin3 

O-nja'-di-us 

Or-sil'-o-chus 

Pal'-lor 

Par-tlien'-i-a 

Pe-lar'-ge 

Ob'-se-qnens 

O'-mi-as 

Or'-ta-lus 

Pal'-ina 

Par-tlien-i-a'-nua 

Pe-laa'-ga 

Ob-sid'-i-ua 

Om'-bri-mus 

Or-Uiag'-o-ras 

Pam'-ine-nea 

Par'-the-nis 

Pe-las'-gua 

Ob'-3i-u8 

Orn'-bri-us 

Oi'-thi-a 

Para'-pliil-a 

Par-then'-i-UB 

Pe-lei'-dca 

Ob-ul-tro'-nl-M 

Oni'-pha-le 

Or-ti-ag'-on 

Pain-phil'-i-daa 

Par-tlien-o-pae'-iia 

Pel-e-thro'-nl-n. 

O-ca-lei'-a 

Oni-phal'-i-on 

Or-tyg'-i-a 

Pam'-plii-lus 

Par-then' -o-pe 

Pe'-leua 

Oc'-ci-a 

O-nai'-thna 

Orx'-i-nea 

Pam'-plioa 

Par'-tlien-oa 

Fel'-i-a-dea 

O-ce-an'-I-dei 

O-nas-i-me'-dea 

O-si'-ria 

Para'-phy-lua 

Pa-rys'-a-tia 

Pel'-i-a3 

O-ee'-a-nua 

O-iias'-i-uiua 

O'-si-ua 

Pam-prep'-i-u8 

Pas-cba-si'-nua 

Pe-lig'-nua 

O-iel'-lii 

Oii'-a-sua 

Os'-co-ea 

Pan 

Pa'-se-aa 

Pel'-len 

lO-cel-la'-ta 
■o-r,el.ir-nB 

O-iia'-taa 

Os'-sa 

Pan-a-ce'-a 

Pa'-si-aa 

Fel-lo'-ni-a 

On'-ca 

Os-sip'-a-ga 

Fan-a-ch£e'-a 

Pa-si-oomp'-aa 

Fel-o-pei'-a 

O-cel'-lug 

On-cas'-ua 

Os-to'-ii-us 

Pa-na!'-nua 

Pa-sic'-i-a-tea 

Pe-lop'-i-daa 

Och'-i-mua 

On-ches'-toa 

O-ta-cil'-i-a 

Pa-nae'-ti-ua 

Pas'-i-daa 

Pel'-opB 

Och'-us 

On'-cua 

O-ta-cil'-i-ua 

Pa-nae'-to-lua 

Paa-i-me'-lua 

Pel'-or 

Oc'-IIUB 

O-ne'-saa 

O-ta'-nes 

Pa-nae'-ua 

Pa-sin'-i-cua 

Pe-na'-tea 

Oo-re-a 

On-e-sic'-ri-tua 

Oth'-o 

Pan'-a-rea 

Pa'-ai-on 

Pe-ne'-i-ua 

O-crf-si-a 

O-ne'-si-lua 

O-tbo-ni-a'-nna 

Pa-nar'-e-tua 

Pa-siph'-a-B 

Pe-nel'-e-oa 

Oc-ta'-vi4 

O-nes'-i-luua 

Otli-ry-a-dea 

Pan'-ci-a-tea 

Pa-aipli'-i-lua 

Pe-ne]'-o-po 

Oc-ta-vi-a'-nni 

O-nea'-tea 

Oth-ry-ueiia 

Pau'-cm-tia 

Pa-sip'-pi-daa 

Pen-e-tia'-lia 

On-ta'-vi-us 

O-ne'-tor 

O-tre'-ra 

Pan-crat'-i-us 

Pa-8it'-e-le» 

Pen'-nus 

Oc-to-re'-nus 

O-noni'-a-clea 

Ot'-reua 

Pan'-da 

Pa-sith'-e-a 

Fen-tad'-i-ua 

0-eyd'-ro-mu» 

On-o-inac'-ri-toa 

O'-tua 

Pan-dai'-e-oa 

Pas-si-e'-uua 

Pen-thea-i-leT-a 

O-eyp'-c-te 

On-cj-mai'-chua 

O'-tys 

Pan'-da-riis 

Pas'-tor 

Pen'-theu3 

O-oyr'-ho-e 

On-o-mas'-tus 

O'-vi-a 

Pan-de'-nioa 

Pa-ta!'-ci 

Pen'-tlii-lua 

OJ-e-na'-thu» 

On-o-san'-der 

O-vid'-i-ua 

Pan-di'-on 

Pa-t«'.cua 

Pen'-n-la 

O-di'-tes 

O-phel'-i-on 

O-vi'-ni-ua 

Paii-di-on'-i-il» 

Pat'-a-reua 

Pep-a-gom'-e-nM 

Od'-i-u3 

O-phel'-i-ua 

O'-vi-ua 

Paii-do'-ra 

Pa-tel'-la 

Peph-ie'-do 

O-do-a'-cer 

O-pliel'-las 

Ox'-a-tlirea 

Pan-do'-rua 

Pa-ter'-cu-loa 
Pa-ter'-nua                   ' 

Fe-pio'-me-ne 

O-dys'-seus; 

O-pliel'-tes 

Ox-y-ai^-tea 

Pan'-dro-soa 

Fe'-ra 

(E-ag'-rus 

Oph'-l-on 

Ox-yd'-a-tea 

Pan'-dus 

Pa-tis'-cus 

Pe-rifi'-thu3 

OS'-ax 

0-pil'-i-u3 

Ox'-y-lua 

Pan-hel-le'-ni-ua 

Pat-i-zei'-thea 

Per-cen'-ni-ua 

(E'-ba-lil3 

O-pi'-nii-a 

Ox-yii'-taa 

Pan'-i-des 

Pa-tri'-ci-ua 

Per-dic'-caa 

CE'-ba-rea 

O-pi'-mi-oa 

Ox-ytli'-e-mia 

P.an-o-do'-ru3 

Pa-trob'-i-ua 

Pei'-dix          ' 

(E-bo'-taa 

Op'-i-ter 

Pan-oni-pbae'-aa 

Pa-troc'-lea 

Per-e-gii'-nu». 

CE-cu-men'-i-n» 

Op-i-ter'-ni-ua 

Pau'-o-pe 

Pa-troc'-lu3 

Pe-ren'-nia     , 

<E'-di-pus 

Op'-la-cua 

Pa-cS'-ri-na 

Pan'-o-peu3 

Pa-troph'-i-lna 

Pei-'-e-ua 

CE-iiau'-tha 

Op'-pi-a 

Pa-ca-ti-a'-noa 

Pa-no'-pi-oa 

Pa-tro'-U3 

Pei''-ga-in08 

<E'-iieus 

Op-pi-an'-i-cua 

Pa-oS'-tu-la 

Pa-nop'-tes 

Pa-tul'-oi-na 

Fer'-ga-mua 

CE'-ni-as 

Op-pi-a'-nua 

Pa-ca'-tua 

Pan'-sa 

Pat'-zo 

Pei-i-an'-der 

(E'-uo-a 

Op-pid'-i-ua 

Pac-ei-a'-nua 

Paii'-ta-clea 

Pau'-la 

Per-i-boe'-a 

(E-noin-ar'-ctlua 

Op'-pi-ua 

Pao'-ci-ua 

Paii-tae'-nus 

Pau-li-a'-nu8 

Per-i-clei'-tua 

(E-iiOMi'-a-us 

Op'-si-us 

Pa-ceu'-sis 

Pan-tal'-e-on 

Pau-li'-na 

Per'-i-clea 

(E-nO'-ne 

Op-ta'-tua 

Padi'-es 

Pan-tau'-cliua 

Pan-li'-nua 

Per-i-clyin'-e-nm 

CE-nop'-i-dea 

O-i-a'-ta 

Pa-cbo'-mi-na 

Pati-tel'-e-ua 

Pati'-lu-lua 

Pe-iio'.|y-tu3 

ffi-llop'-i-OQ 

Or-bi-a'-na 

Pa-chym'-e-rei 

Pan-tbei'-a 

Pau'-lus 

Per-ic-ti'-o-no 

(E-iioL'-ro-y» 

Or-bic'-i-us 

Pac-i-a'-iiua 

Pan-thoe'-dua 

Pau-san'-i-aa 

Pcr-i-e'-rea 

CE-iio'-triis 

Oi-bil'-i-ua 

Pa-cid'-i-i 

Pan'-tho-na 

Pau'-si-aa 

Pe-iig'-e-nea 

(E-o-ba'-zu3 

Oi'-bi-ua 

Pa-cil'-i-us 

Pan'-ti-aa 

Pau-si'-i-as 

Per-i-la'-us 

CE'-o-dus 

Gr-bo'-na 

Pa-co-ni-a'-nna 

Pan-tu-le'-i-na 

Pe-ril'-lua      I 

(E-ol'-y-cus 

Oi-'-obi-ua 

Pa-co'-iii-ua 

Pan-ui-'-gaa 

Pau'-aon 

Per-i-nie'-do 

<E-o'-nu3 

Or-cliiv'-i-ua 

Pac'-o-rus 

Pa-ny-a-sia 

Pax 

Per-i-ine'-des 

(E-sal'-ces 

Or-clioni'-e-noa 

Pac'-ti-ua 

Pa-pae'-ua 

Pax-se*-* 

Per-i-me'-lo 

<E-tor.i-nu3 

Or-civ'-i-ua 

Fao'-ty-as 

Papli'-i-a 

Pax'-a-mua 

Per'-i-phaa 

CE-tos'-y-ros 

Or-dov'-i-oea 

Pa-cul'-la 

Papli'-ua 

Pa-zal'-Ias 

Per-i-phe'-tes 

(E'-ty-liis 

O-ie-a-dea 

Pa-cu'-vi-l 

Pa'-pi-a 

Pe-da'-ni-ua 

Pe'-io 

O-fel'-la 

O-re'-as 

Pa-cu'-vi-na 

Pa'-pi-»3 

Pe-dar'-i-taa 

Pe-rol'-la 

O-fel'-lus 

O-rei'-thy-ia 

Pse'-an 

Pa-pin-i-a'-nuB 

Pe-da'-ri-ua 

Per-pen'-na 

O-fi'-li-us 

O-res'-tea 

Pae-a'-ni-ne 

Pa-pin'-i-ua 

Fed-i-a'-nus 

Pei-pei'-na 

O-go'-a                         1 

O-res'-theua 

Pfie'-on 

Pa-pr-ri-ua 

Ped'-i-aa 

Per-pet'-u-us 

O-gul'-ni-us  I                i 

O-rea-til'-Ia 

Pse-o'-ni-a 

Pa'-pi-ua 

Ped-i-aa'-i-mna 

Per-sse'-ua 

O-gy'-gea 

Or-get'-o-rix 

Pae-6'-ni-u8 

Pap'-pua 

Ped'-i-ua 

Per'-ae 

0-gy'-gu» 

0-i'-cle3 
0-r-leus 

i  OL'-bi-a-des 

fd'-len 

/o-len'-ni-ua 

Or-i-ba'-si-oa 

Pse-ris'-a-dee 

Pa-pua 

Ped'-o 

Per-ae'-i-dea 

O-rig'-e-nes 
O-ri'-on 

Pa!-ti'-nua 
Pae'-tua 

Pap'-y-lus 
Pa'-ra 

Fe-du-cae-aT-nua 
Pe-du'-cae-ua 

Per-aeph'-o-ne 
Per'-aea 

Or^-nie-naa 

Pag-a-sae'-na 

Par'-a-lua 

Pe'-ga-aua 

Per'-aeus 

Or'-neus 

Pa-gon'-das 

Par'-caa 

Pei-rae'-ua 

Pei'-ai-cua 

O'-Ien-ua 

Ol'-li-ua 

Ol-o-pliei'-nM 

Ol'-o-rua 

Ol'-tha-ciw 

O-lyb'-ri-oa 

O-lym'-ni-qs 

O-lym'-pi-a-ctis 

O-lym'-pi-as 

O-Iym'-pi-cus 

0-lyin  -pi-o-do'-rua 

O-lym'-pi-on 

O-lyni-pi-os'-the-nea 

Or-iio-do-pan'-tea 

Pal-ae-ol'-Q.gua 

Par'-dua 

Pei-ran'-thos 

Pei'-ai-tia 

Or-ny-ti-on 

Pa-lse'-mon 

Pa-re'-go-roa 

Pei'-ra-aua 

Per'-ao 

Or'-ny-tna 

Pa-lae'-pha-tua 

Pa-ref-a 

Pei-re'-ne 

Pei'-ti-nax 

O-ro'-des 

Pa-tes-ti'-nua 

Par'.ia 

Pei-rith'-o-na 

Pea-cen'-ni-ua 

O-roe-ban'-ti-us 

Pal'-a-maa 

Pa-ris'-a-dea 

Pel'-ro-oa 

Pes-si-nun'-tl» 
Pet'-e-oa 

O-roe'-sea 

Pal-a-me'-des 

Par-men'-i-dea 

Pei-aan'-der 

O-roe'-tes 
Or'-o-luB 

Pal-a-ti'-nu» 
Pal'-ea 

Par-men'-i-on 
Par-men-is'-cua 

Pei-ae'-nor 
Pei'-ai-aa 

Pet'-i-cua 

Pe-til'-li-ua 

Pe-ti'-nea 

O-roin'-e-don 

Pal-m'-ri-ua 

Pai'-me-non 

Pei-sid'-i-ce 

O-ron'-tea 

Pal-i-ca'-nua 

Par-iiien'-aia 

Pei-aia-traf-I-da 

Pet-o-si'-xis 

O-ron'-ti-us 
O-ron-to-ba'-tos 

Pal'-i-cua 
Pal'-Ia-daa 

Par'-mys 
Par-nas'-sua 

Pei-ais'-tra-tua 
Pei'-aon 

Pe-trae'^ 
Pe-tra'-ua  ( 
Pe-tre'-i-UB 
Fet'-ri-nbni 

Or-o-pher'-nea 
O-ro'-ai-na 

Pal-lad'-i-ua 
Fal-lan'-ti-a 

Par-ne'-thi-ua 
Far  noD'-i-ua 

Pei-thag'-o-ras 
Per-tho 
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Pe-fcri-cor'-di-ii3 

Plie-ren'-i-cus 

Phil-o-zo'-e 

Pi-lum'-nus 

Po-lem'-i-us 

Poi]'-ti-ciis 

Pr-tro 

Phei-'-es 

Phil'-ti-as 

Piiii-ple'-'i3 

Po-lein'-o-cles 

P(ni-titl'-i-a 

Pff-tron 

Phe-re'-tl-as 

Phi-lu'-nie-nua 

Pi-na'-ri-a 

Pol-e-mou'-ra-tea 

Poii-tid'-i-us 

Pe-tro'-nas 

Pher-e-ti'-ma 

Phi-lii3'-ci-u3 

Pi-im'-ri-u3 

Pol'-e-moD 

Poii-ti-fii'-i-us 

Po-tro'-ni-a 

Phe-re'-tua 

Plii-lyl'-li-ua 

Piii'-dar-us 

Pol'-i-as 

Poii-til'-i-iis 

Pe-tro-ni-a'-nus 

Pher'-on 

Pliil'-y-ra 

Piii'-na 

Pol'-i-thua 

Pon-tin'-i-ua 

Pe-tro'-ni-us 

Plie-ru'-sa 

Plii'-ncns 

Pin'-ne3 

Pol'-i-eus 

Pon'-ti-U3 

Pe-tro-sid'-i-us 

Phi'-a-lu3 

Phiii'-ti-aa 

Pin'-iii-us 

Pol-i-or-ee'-tea 

I'Oll'-tllS 

Pe'-trus 

Phi-gaV-i-a 

Plileg'-on 

Piii'-tbi-a 

Pol'-is 

Po-pil'-Ii-a 

Peu-ces'-tas 

Pliig'-a-lu3 

Plileg'-y-a3 

■Pi'-iius 

Pol'-i-tes 

Po-pir-li-ii3 

Peu-cet'-i-u3 

Phil'-a 

PIde'-on 

Pin'-y-tus 

Pol-i-u'-eh03 

Po|i-u-lo-)ii-a 

Phac'-ra-sea 

Phil-a-del'-phus 

Ph1i'-a3 

Pi'-o-nia 

Pi)l'-la 

Por'-(;i-a 

Plise'-ax 

Phi-te'-ni 

PllOll'-U3 

Pi'-pa 

Pol'-lea 

Por-ci'-na 

Plia8'-di-raa 

Pln-IiE'-iii3 

Plio'-cas 

Pi'-si-as 

Pol'-lex 

Por'-ci-us 

Phaj'-di-mua 

Plli-liE'-US 

Plio'-ci-on 

Pi'-so 

Pol-li-a'-nns 

Por-pliyr'-i-o 

Phse'-dou 

PliiV-a-ger 

Pho'-cus 

Pi'-son 

Pol'-li-o 

Pdi-i  hyr'-i-on 

Plia5'-dia 

Phil-ag'-ri-us 

Phn-cyV-i-des 

Pis'-ti-u3 

Pol'-Iia 

Por.phyi-'-i-iis 

Plipe'-dri-as 

Phil-am'-mon 

Phoe-ba'-di-us 

Pis'-ton 

PoMu'-tia 

Por-pli>  -l-o-gcii'-i-tUS 

Piiit'-dms 

Plii-lai-'-e-tii3 

Phoe'-be 

Pis-tox'-e-noB 

Pol'-Inx 

Piir'-ri-iiia 

Phse'-i-nu3 

Phil-ar-gyi'-i-as 

Phoe'-bi-das 

Pit-a-iia'-tia 

Po'-lus 

Por'-siMi-a,  Por-se'-iia 

Pli8e'-mon 

Phil'-e 

Phffi'-bu3 

Pit'-a-ne 

Pol-y-8e'-nu3 

Por-tiia'-nn 

"Plias-nar'-e-t© 

Pljil'-e-as 

Phce-nii-.'-i-des 

Pith-o-la'-us 

Pol-y-an'-tliea 

Poj'-li-ca'-uU3 

Pliae'-ne-as 

Phi-le'-ine-nu3 

Phos'-uix 

Pitli'-on 

Pnl-y-a-ia'-tU3 

Poi--tu'-uus 

Phae-nip'-pu3 

Plu-le'-nion 

Pliol'-us 

Pit'-i-o 

Pol-y-ai-'-i-bus 

Po'-nis 

Phieii'-iia 

Phi-le'-si-as 

Plioi'-baa 

Pit'-ta-cu3 

Pol-y-bi'-a-des 

Pos'-ca 

Plisen'-nus 

Plii-le'-siu3 

Phor-be'-nus 

Pit'-llie-u3 

Po-lyb'.i-u3 

Po-sei-dip'-pus 

Phaen'-op3 

Phil-e-t8e'-rU3 

Phoi-'-ci-de3 

Pit'-y-reua 

Pol-y-boe'-a 

Po-sei'-don 

Phae3'-tas 

Phi-le'-las 

Plior'-cU3 

Pit'-y3 

Pol-y-l)o'-tea 

Po-sei-do'-ui-u3 

Plia'-e-thon 

Phi-le'-tes 

Plior-cyn'-i-des 

Pi'-us 

Pol'-y-bus 

Po-si'-des 

Pha-e-tlion'-ti-M 

Phi-leu'-me-nos 

Phoi-'-nii-oa 

Pix-o'-da-rus 

Poi-y-ea'-on 

Po.s-»id'-i-us 

Pha-e-thu'-sa 

Pliil'-eus 

Plioi-'-niis 

Pla-eid'-i-a 

Pol-y-car'-pus 

Pos'-sis 

Plia-gi'-ta 

Pliil'-i-a-das 

Plin-io'-neus 

Plac'-i-du3 

Pul-y-cas'-te 

Poa-tu'-mi-a 

Plia-lae'-cus 

Phil'-i-das 

Pbo-ro'-nis 

Phio'-i-tu3 

Po-lycli'-a-re3 

P(>s-tri'-iui-u3 

Phal'-a-crus 

Phi-lin'-iia 

Phos'-plio-rus 

Plae-to'-ii-us 

Pol-y-i:liar'-inu3 

Post-u-uiu-le'-nu8 

Pha-lan'-tliua 

Plii-li'-nn3 

Pho-ti'-nU3 

Pliig-u-le'-i-us 

Pol-y-clei'-tu3 

Post'-u-inus 

Plial'-a-ris 

Plii-lip'-pi-cus 

Pho'-ti-us 

Plaii-ci'-na 

Pnl'-y-cles 

Post-vi^i'-ta 

Phal'-ces 

Phi-lip'-pi-des 

Pliox'-i-dafl 

Plaii'-ci-ua 

Pol-yc'-ni-tes 

Post-vo'-la 

Plial'-e-as 

Phi-Iip'-pus 

Phra-at'-a-ues 

Plan'-cua 

Pol-yu'-tor 

Po-tillll'-i-US 

Pha-le'-reus 

Plii-lis'-cus 

Plira-a'-te3 

Plau'-ta 

Pol-yii'-a-ina3 

Put'-a-nio 

Pha-le'-ri-oa 

Plii-lis'-ti-on 

Phiail'-tiioa 

Pla-nu'-des 

PoI-y-d;iTn'-na 

Pot'-a-iuoa 

Flia-le'-ru3 

Plii-l!s'-ti3 

Fhraii'-za 

Pla-tie'-a 

Pol-y-deu'-tea 

Po-tllit'-U3 

Pha-li'-nu3 

Phi-lis'-tu3 

Plira-or'-tes 

PLat'-o 

Pol-y-degf-mon 

Po-t]iei'-nu3 

Plia'-ine-a3 

Pliil-la'-ti-u3 

Piira-sa-or'-tes 

Pla-to'-ni-u3 

Po!-y-deri'-ce3 

Po-tlii'-nu3 

Phan'-es 

Phir-li3 

Pliras'-i-us 

Plat'-or 

Pol-y-dO'-i-a 

Potli'-oa 

Phan'-i-as 

Phil'-ly-ra 

Pliral-a-gu'-ne 

Pliiu'-ti-a 

Pol-y-do'-ra3 

Pot'-i-i  ua 

Phau'-o-cIe3 

Phil'-o 

Plirat-a-pher'-nes 

Plaii-i  i-a'-iioa 

Pnl^y-ci'-des 

Po-to'-ne 

PHa-noe'-ri-tu3 

Plii-loch'-a-rea 

Plirix'-ns 

Plaii-td'-la 

Pol-y-ei'-du3 

Prie-cil'-i-ua 

Phan-o-de'-mus 

Pliil-o-cliar'-i-daa 

Phroii'-tis 

Plau'-ti-u3 

Pol-y-erie'-f\i3 

PrH*-co-ni'-iiii3 

Pha-iiod'-i-cu3 

Phi-locli'-o-rua 

Pliion'-ton 

Plaii'-tus 

Pol-j  g-iio'-tua 

Piffi-nes-ti'-na 

Fha-noin'-a-cliua 

Pliil'-o-cle3 

Pliryg'-i-a 

PlBi'-a-dea 

Pu-lyg'-o-iius 

Pfai'-sclis 

Plia-nos'-the-ues 

Plii-lof.'-va-tea 

Pbry-gil'-los 

Ple'-i-oii-e 

Pnl-y-liyiu'-ni-a 

Pne-tex-ta'-tus 

Phan'-o-teu3 

Plii-loc-te'-tes 

Pbi-y-Uis 

PleiH-t£e'-ne-tus 

Piil-y-i'-du3 

Pi-iit'-i-iias 

Pha-noth'-e-a 

PliiI-o-da-i)iei'-a 

Phi-y-oe 

Pleis-tai'-cliug 

P.il-y-iue'-de 

Prax-ag'-o-raa 

Flian-tas'-i-a 

Phil-o-da'-iiiu3 

Pliry'-nieh-oa 

Pleis'-the-nss 

Pii-ly-liie'-la 

Prax-as'-pea 

Phan'-tou 

Pliil-o-de'-mus 

Phryiis'-cua 

Pleis-to'-a-nax 

Pol-yiM-iies'-tU3 

Piax'-i-iia 

Pha'-on 

Plii-lod'-i-co 

Phryu'-iiis 

Ple-iiiin'-i.U3 

Pol-yiu'-iii-a 

Prax-id'-a-mas 

Pha-rac'-i-das 

Plii-lort'-o-tu3 

Phry'-iion 

Pleiii-na;'-ii8 

Pul-y-iiei'-cea 

■  Pi-ax-id'-i-cQ 

Pha-ras'-man-es 

Plii-loi'-tius 

Pliry'-nua 

Pleii'-ni-us 

Pol-y-pe'-iiion 

Prax-il-la 

Pha'-iax 

Phi-log'-e-nes 

Phr.hi'-a 

Ple-sim'-a-chua 

Poi-y-plian'-ta3 

Pnix'-i-on 

Plia'-ri3 

Pliil-o-la'-u3 

piitiir-u3 

Pleu-ra'-tua 

Pi)l-y-plie'-inu3 

Prax-ipli'-a-aea 

Pliar-ma-cef-a 

Plii-loiii'-a-chu8 

Plun-'-nes 

Plefi'-roii 

Pol'-y-phron 

Pjax'-i-tiis 

Pliar-mac'-i-des 

Phil-o-iiia'-ter 

Phiir-nu'-tos 

Plex-au'-ro 

Pol-y-po-e'-tes 

Piax-it'-e-le3 

Phar-na-ba'-zus 

Pliil-o-iiie'-la 

Pliyl'-a-cus 

Plex-ip'-pu9 

Pol-y-spei-'-clion 

Pr:i\-illi'-e-a 

Phar'-na-ces 

Phil-o-ine-lel'-des 

P)iy-lai'-chaa 

Plin'-i-us 

Pol-y-steph'-a-nus 

Piax'-o 

Pliar-iia-pa'-tes 

Pliil-o-ine'-lii3 

P)iy'-la3 

Plis-to-ni'-cua 

Po-lya'-tra-tu3 

Prec'-i-a 

Phar-nas'-iies 

Phil-oin-nes'-tos 

Phy'-les 

Ploc'-a-inua 

Pol-y-tech'-nua 

Prec-i-a'-nu3 

Pliar-nu'-cliu3 

Pliil-o-iim'-su3 

Phy'-)eu3 

Plo-ti'-na 

Pol-y-tr-inua 

Piec'-i-iis 

piiai-'-us 

Pliil'-on 

Pbyl'-i-da3 

Pl(i-tr-nu3 

Po-lyx'-e-na 

Pre|'-«-la'-u3 

Pliar-y-gse'-a 
Pha'-sis 

Phi-lou'-i-cua 

Phyl'-li-daa 

P16'-ti-ii3 

Po-lyx-eii'-i-daa 

Pies'-U..ii 

Phi-lon'-i-iles 

Phyl'-li3 

Pbi-tai'-chuS 

Po-lyx'-e.nu3 

Pf.'-scii-te'-i-u3          ' 

Plia-yr-lu3 
Plie-ui-a'-nu3 

Plii-loii'-o-e 

Pliyl-lod'-o-eo 

PliY-ti-oa 

Po-lyx'-o 

Pi-i'-a-inii3 

Phi-lon'-o-nie 

Pliy-rom'-a-chus 

PUT -to 

Pol-y-ze'-Ul3 

Pri-a-]  a'-ti-ua 

Fhe'-geu3 

Phi-lon'-n-iini3 

Pliys-a-dei'-a 

Plu'-ton 

Po-iijo'-na 

Pii-ap'-U3 

Pliei'-di-aa 

Phi-kip'-a-tor 

Phys'-si-aa 

Plfi'-tus 

Poin-p[e'-di-ua 

Pri-tni-giiu'-i-a 

Pliei-dip'-pi-des 

Pliil'-o-phion 

Phyt'-a-lu3 

Plir-vi-u3 

PoiM-pe'-i-a 

Pii'-niua 

Pliei-dip'-pus 

Phil-o-pce'-mcn 

Phyt.'-on 

Piiy-tag'-o-ras 

Poni-pe-t-a'-nus 

Pris'-ia 

Fhel'-don 

Plii-lop'-o-niis 

Pl]yx'-i-u3 

Pod-a-lei'-ri-na 

Poiii-pe'-i-u3 

Pris-ci-a'-na3 

Phe'-mi-u3 

Phil-o-st*ph'-a-llu 

Pic'-tor 

Po-dai-'-ces 

Pom-pil'-i-us 

Pris-cil'-la 

Plie-nion'-o-fl 

Phil-o-stoi'-gi-ua 

Pi-cum'.nu8 

Po-dai-'-ge 

Poiii-po'-id-a 

Pris-cil-li-a'-BUB 

Pheli'-e-u3 

Plii-lris'-tia-tus 

Pi'-ciis 

Pee' -as 

Poni-po'-ni-ii3 

Pris-ci'-iiu3 

Phe-rae'-a 

Phi-15'-ta 

Pi'-er-i-dea 

Pce-iiiiin'-der 

Poni-po-si-a'-nus 

Pris'-cus 

Fhe-rau'-las 

P1ii-16'-tii3 

Pi'-er-u3 

Pce'-na 

Pomp-ti'-nua 

Pi-i-vei-'-ima 

Phei''-e-clU3 

Phi-lotli'-eua 

Pi'-et-aa 

P(B'-ni-u3 

Pom'-py-lua 

Pio-«'-re-si-ufl 

Phe-reo'-ra-teS 
Pher-e-cy-des 

Pliil-o-ti'-mua 

Pil'-i-a 

Pn-g(j-na'-tu3 

Poii'-ti-a 

Prob'-a 

Plii-lox'-e-ma 

PU'-i-uS, 

Pol-e-mai'-chus 

Poii-ti-a'-nus 

Prob'.os 
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Ptoc'-aB 

l:*ini:h'-i-rn8 
Pio-cil'-la 

PlU-.ll'-ll-US 

i'iU-cil'-lus 

Pru-clei'-a 

i'lOu'-les 

Pioc'-lu8 

Proc'-ne 

Pro-cop'-i-us 

Pioc'-ns 

Pro-crus'-tes 

I'lo-cu-le'-i-us 

PlOP'-U-lU3 

Pmil'-i-cu3 

Pro-iiu'-ru3 

Prce'-tus 

Prom-a-clior'-ma 

Prom'-a-chus 

Pro-inatli'-i-dea 

Pro-me'-tlieus 

Pio-n£e'-a 

Pio-nap'-i-des 

Pi  a' -n ax 

Pron'-o-e 

Pron'-o-mu3 

Pron'-o-u3 

Pio'-nu-ba 

Pro-pei-'-t.i-us  ' 

Pro-piii'-quis 

Pios-ei'-pi-ua 

Pios'-per 

Ppis-ta'-ti-us 

Pio-tag'-o-ra3 

Prut-a-goi"'-i-dMt 

Fio-tai-'-clius 

Pio'-te-as 

Pro-tes-i-la'-us 

Pro' -tens 

Proth-o-e'-nor 

ProLli'-o-us 

Pro-to-ge-nei'-a 

Pro-tog'-e-nes 

Prot'-ys 

Prox'-e-niis 

Prox'-i-mus 

Pni-den'-ti-U8 

Piu'-si-as 

Pryt-a-nis 

Paain'-a-the 

Paain-a-to-3i'-rl8 

Psam-men'-i-tus 

Psani'-mis 

Psam-mif-i-chus 

Psa'-on 

Pael'-lus 

Psi'-ax 

Psil'-as 

Psoph'-ia 

Psy'-che 

Psy-chris'-tusf 

Pter'-as 

Pter'-e-las 

Ptol-e-mae'-ua 

Ptol'-i-chua 

PtO'-us 

Pu-blic'-i-a 

Pu-blic'-i-us 

Pu-blic'-o-la 

Pu-blil'-i-a 

Pu-blil'-i-us 

Fu'-bli-U3 

Pu'-dens 

Pu-di-cif-i-a 

Piil-chel'-las 

Pul'-cher 

Pul-cher'-i-a 

Pa'-lex 

Pul'-fl-o 

Pul'-Iu3 

Pul-vil'-lua 

Pu-pi-e'-nu8 

Pu-pil'-lus 

Pfl'-pi-ua 

Fur-pa'-re-o 


Pa'-si-o 

Pyg-in£e'-UB 

P\g-iimr-i-oii 

Pyg-.u,..!! 

Pyl'-a-dea 

Py-lae'-meo-es 

Pyl'-as 

Py-rach'-mon 

Py-rsecli'-mea 

Py'-ra-mus 

Py-ran'-der 

Py-rei'-cus 

Py-res 

Pyi'-gen'-3is 

Pyr'-gi-on 

Pyr-gof-e-les 

Pyr-i-lam'-pes 

Py-rom'^-chua 

Pyr'-rha 

Pyr'-rhi-as 

Pyi-'-rhon 

Pyr'-rhu3 

Py-thae'-ne-tns 

Py-thag'-o-ras 

Pyth-au'-ge-lu3 

Py-tha-ra'-tus 

Pf-the-as 

Pf-then 

Py-ther'-mon 

Py-ther'-mu3 

Pf-thes 

Py-theus 

ly-thi-as 

Py-thi-on'-i-ce 

Pf-this 

Py'-thi-u3 

Py-tho-clel'-des 

Py'-tho-cles 

Py-thoc'-ri-tus 

Py-tlio-da'-mu3 

Py-thod'-i-cus 

Py-tho-do'-ria 

Py-tho-do'-ru8 

Pf-thon 

Py-thon'-i-cus 


Quad-ra-til'-la 

Quad-ra'-tus 

Quad'-ri-frons 

Quad-ri-ga'-ri-ua 

Quar-tl'-nus 

Quer-que-tu-la'-na 

Qui' -63 

Qui-e'-tiia 

Qnin-ti-a'-nxis 

Quin-til-i-a'-nna 

Quin-til'-i-us 

Quin-til'-lus 

Quin'-ti-ufl 

Quin'-tus 

Qui-ri-na'-lia 

Qui-ri'-nus 


Ea-bi'-ri-ufl 

Ra-bo'-ni-us 

Ba-bu-le'-i-us 

Ra-cil'-i-a 

Ra-cil'-i-us 

Ra'-ci-xis 

Rae'-ci-iis 

Ra-go'-ni-UB 

Ral'-la 

Ram' -mi-US 

Ram'-nua 

Ram' -363 

Ra'-ni-us 

Ra-vil'-la 

Re-bi'-lu3 

R6-car'-a-nuB 

Re-cep'-tus 

Rec'-tu3 

Be-dic'-u-lu8 

Bed'-uz 


Re-ga-li-a'-nii3 

Ke-gil'-la 

Re-gii-len'-sis 

Re-gil'-lua 

Re-gi'-uu9 

Reg'-u-lus 

R6m' -mi-US 

Rem'-iis 

Re-p6ii-tr-nua 

Re-po-si-a'-nua 

Res'-ti-o 

Res-ti-tu'-tu3 

Rhad-a-man'-thus 

Rhad-a-mis'-tus 

Rham-nu'-si-a 

Rham'-phi-aa 

Rhamp-s  i  u'-i-tuB 

Rliam'-se3 

Rlia'-ri-as 

Rhas-cu'-po-rifl 

Rhas'-cus 

Rhe'-a 

Rh6-gi'-nus 

Rhe'-gi-o 

Rhem'-ni-us 

Rhe-o-mith'-rea 

Rhes-cQ'-po-ris 

Rhe'-sus 

Rhe-te'-nor 

Rhex-e'-nor 

Rhi-a'-nua 

Rliin'-thon 

Rhod'-e 

Rho-dei'-a 

Rhod-o-gu'-ne 

Rhod'-on 

Rhod'-o-pe 

Rhod'-o-pho» 

Rhod'"-o-pia 

Rhod'-o9 

Rhce'-cus 

Rhoe-ni6-tar>Ge8 

Rhob'-o 

Rlice-te'-i-a 

Rhoe'-tua 

Rhop'-a-loa 

Ric'-i-mer 

Ro-bi'-gus 

Ro'-ma 

Ro-ma'-nos 

Ro-mil'-i-ua 

R5'-mu-liia 

Ro'-mua 

Ros-cil'-lus 

Ros'-ci-us 

Ro-si-a'-nna 

Rox-a'-na 

Ru-bel'-li-ua 

Ru-bre'-nuB 

Ru'-bri-a 

Rii'-bri-ua 

Ru-fil'-la 

Ru-fil'-lua 

Ru-fin-i-a'-nos 

Ru-fi'-nua 

Ru'-fi-o 

Ru'-fi-UB 

Rii'-fo 

Ru'-fua 

Ru'-ga 

Rul-li-a'-nxiS 

Rul'-lus 

Ru-mil'-i-a 

Ru-ini'-na 

Run-ci'-na 

Ru'-pa 

Ru-pil'-i-us 

Rti'-pi-ua 

Rus'-ca 

Rus'-ci-na 

Ru'-si-ua 

Ru'-ao 

Ru'-sor 

Rus-ti-S'-nns 

Rus-ti*cel'-li-as 


Rua-ti-cel'-lus 

Rus'-ti-cus 

Rus'-ti-us 

Ru-til'-i-a 

Ru-til'-i-us 

Ru'-ti-iug 


Sab' -a 

Sab'-a-ces 

Sub'-a-coQ 

Sa-ba'-zi-ua 

Sab'-ba 

Sa-bel'-li-ua 

Sa-bel'-lu3 

Sa-bic'-taa 

Sa-bid'-i-ua 

Sa-bl'-na 

Sa-bin'-i-a 

Sa-bin-i-a'-nua 

Sa-bi'-iiu3 

Sa-bri'-ua 

Sab'-u-la 

Sa-bu'-ra 

Sab' -us 

Sac'-a-das 

Sac'-cua 

Sa-cei-'-doa 

Sa-cra'-ti-vir 

Sa'-cro-vir 

Sad' -a- lea 

Sad'-o-cu3 

Sad-y-at'-tea 

Sai'-Hi-us 

Sse'-vi-ua 

Sa-fin'-i-U3 

Sag-a-ri'-tia 

Sa-git'-ta 

Sa'-i-tia 

Sa-la'-ci-a 

Sal'-a-con 

Sa-l£'-thiia 

Sal'-a-mis 

Sa-las'-su3 

Sa-le'-i-us 

Sal-gan'-eua 

Sal'-i-a 

Sal-i-e'-nu9 

Sal-i-na'-tor 

Sal-lus'-ti-u8 

Sal-mo'-neua 

Sa-lo'-me 

Sa-l6'-ni-a 

Sa-lo-ni'-na 

Sa-lo-ni'-nus 

8a-lo'-ni-ua 

Sal'-pi-on 

Sal'-ti-ua 

Sa-lu3'-ti-Qa 

Sal'-vi-a 

Sal-vi-a'-nu9 

Sal-vid-i-e'-nus 

Sal'-vi-us 

Sa-lyn'-thi-ua 

Bam'-i-a 

Sam'-i-ua 

Sam-mon'-i-cus 

Sam'-o-laa 

Ban-chu-ni'-a-Uion 

San'-cu3 

Sanc'-tua 

San'-da-cuB 

San-d6'-c68 

San-dro-cot^-tus 

San'-ga 

San-gar'-i-ua 

San'-ni-o 

San-nyr'-i-oo 

San-quin'-i-us 

San'-tra 

Sa-o-con-da'-ri-UB 

Sa'-on 

Sap'-i-eoa 

Sap'-pho 

8ar-aQ-te'-niu 


Sai'-a-pia 

Sai-'-as 

Sar-dan-a-pa'-lus 

Sar'-do 

Sai-'-dua 

Sai-'-na-cua 

Sar'-on 

Sa-ro'-nia 

Sar-pe'-don 

Sar-pe-don'-i-a 

Sar'-ra 

Sai"'-ua 

Sa-sei-'-na 

Sas-san'-i-dffl 

Sas'-si-a 

Sat'-a-ces 

Sat-as'-pes 

Sat-i-bar-za'-nes 

Sat-i'i-e'-nua 

Sat'-ri-ua 

Sat-u-re'-i-iis 

Sa-tu'-ri-ua 

Sa-tur'-ni-a 

Sa-tur-nig'-e-na 

Sa-tur-ni'-nua 

Sa-tur'-iii-us 

Sa-tur'-nus 

Sa-tyi-'-i-on 

Sa-tyr'-i-ua 

Sat'-y-rus 

Sau-fe'-i-us 

Sau'-ras 

Sau'-ri-aa 

Sau-rom'-a-tea 

Sa-ver'-ri-o 

Sax'-a 

Sax'-u-la 

ScEe'-a 

Scae'-va 

Scae-vi'-nua 

Scae'-vi-ua 

Sc£e'-vo-la 

Sciie'-U3 

Sea-man' -der 

Sea-man' -dri-ua 

Scan'-ti-a 

Scan-til'-la 

Scan-tl'-ni-ua 

Scan'-ti-ua 

Scap'-ti-U3 

Scap'-u-la 

Scar'-pus 

Scau-ri'-nua 

Scau'-rua 

Seeph'-ru3 

Scer-di-la'-l-das 

Sched'-i-ua 

Schce'-neua 

Sci'-pi-o 

Sei'-raa 

Sel'-ron 

Sei-ro'-ni-deS 

Sci'-ru3 

Scle'-ri-as 

Scop' -as 

Seo'-pa-aia 

Sco-pe-li-a'-nus 

Scor-pi-a'-nua 

Scri-bo'-ni-a 

Scri-bo-ni-a'-nua 

Scri-bo'-ui-us 

Scro'-fa 

Scyl'-ax 

Scyl'-es 

Scyl'-la 

Scyl'-lia 

Scym'-nua 

Seyth'-ea 

Scyth-i-a'-Dua 

Scy-thi'-nua 

Se-bo'-sus 

Seb'-ma 

Se-cun-df-nuB 

Se-cun'-dus 

Be-dig'-i-tUB 


Se-du'-li-u8 

Se-gea'-ta 

Se-ges'-tes 

Se-gef-i-a 

Seg-i-me'-rua 

Seg-i-muu'-dus 

Seg'-o-iiax 

Se-gu'-Ii-ua 

Se-ja'-nua 

Se-le'-ne 

Se-le'-nua 

Se-leu'-ei-dae 

Se-leu'-cu8 

Se'-li-U3 

Sel'-li-us 

Sem'-6-le 

Se-mi'-ra-mlB 

Se'-mo 

Se'-mon 

Seiu-pro'-ni-a 

Se'-mus 

Sen'-e-ca 

Se-nec'-i-o 

Sep'-pi-ua 

Sep-tic'-i-us 

Sep-til'-i-ua 

Sep-tim'-i-a 

S6]i-tim-i-a'-nua 

Sep-tim'-i-ua 

Sep  -tiin  -u-  le'  -i-us 

Sep'-ti-mus 

Se-pul'-li-us 

Se-ques'-ter 

Se-ram'-bU8 

Se-ra'-pi-o 

Se-ra'-pio 

S6-i'a'-pi-on 

Se-ra'-pia 

Se-re'-na 

Se-re-iii-a'-nna 

Se-re'-nus 

Ser'-gi-a 

Ser'-gi-us 

Ser'-mo 

Ser-ia'-nua 

Sei-'-tor 

Ser-to'-ri-ua 

Ser-va'-us 

S6r-vi-a'-DUB 

Ser-vil'-i-a 

Ser-vU-i-a'-nut  , 

Ser-vil'-i-ua       ' 

Ser'-vi-ua 

Se-sos'-tria 

Ses'-ti-us 

Setli'-on     ' 

Seu'-thes        y 

Se-ve'-ra 

Se-ve-ri-a'-nTiai 

Se-ve-ri'-na     , 

Se-ve'-rua 

Sex'-ti-a     /  ' 

Sex-til'-i-a 

Sex-til'-i-UB 

Sex'-ti-us 

Sex'-tua 

Si-bu'-ri-us 

Si-byl'-la 

Si-byn'-ti-ua 

Si-byr'-ti-us 

Si-ca'-nufl    , 

Sic'-ea 

Sic'-ci-ua 

Si-ehae'-us 

Si-cin'-i-ua 

Si-cin'-nufl 

Sic'-u-lua 

Sic'-y-on 

Sr-da 

Si-de'-ro 

Si-do' -ni-oa 

Sig-o-ve'-8UB 

Si-la'-na 

Si-l»'-ni-oa 

gi-la'-ttus  , 
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a-len-ti-a'^-us 

So-sip'-pua 

Sthen'-e-le 

Tan'-a-gra 

Te'-nea 

The-o-dec'-tea 

Bi-le'-nu3 

So'-sis 

Sthen'-e-lua 

Tau'-a-quU 

Ten'-nea 

The-od'-o-cus 

Si-Uo'-i-UB 

So-sis'-tra-tu3 

Stiien'-ia 

Tau'-ta-lua 

Te-ram'-bua 

The-o-do'-ra 

Sil'-i-o 

So-sith'-eua 

Stlien'-i-ua 

Ta-ua'-si-i 

Te-ren'-ti-a 

The-o-do-re'-tua 

Sil'-i-u3 

Sos'-i-us 

Stioli'-i-ua 

Ta-nu'-si-uj 

Te-ren-ti-a'-nus 

The-o-do-ri'-cua 

Sil'-lax 

Sos'-pit-a 

Stil'-be 

Tapli'-i-ua 

Ter-en-til'-la 

Tho-o-do'-ri-das 

Sil'-o 

Sos'-the-nes 

Stll'-i-cho 

Tap'-po 

Ter-en-til'-luB 

The-o-do'-rua 

Sil'-us 

Sos'-ira-tU3 

Stil'-o 

Tap'.pu-lug 

Te-ren'-ti-ua 

The-o-do'-si-ufl 

Sil-vS'-nus 

So'-sus 

Stil'-po 

Tar'-a-cua 

Te'-res 

The-od'-o-ta 

Sil'-vi-us 

SS'-ta-des 

Stim'-u-la 

Ta-ran'-tua 

Te'-rena 

The-o-do'-ti-ua 

Sim-a-ris'-tui 

So-tei'-ra 

Sti'-pax 

Tai'-as 

Te-ril'-lua 

The-od'-o-tua 

Sim'-e-on 

So'-ter 

Sto-bse'-ua 

Ta-ra'-ti-a 

Ter'-mi-nua 

The-og'-e-nea 

Sira'-i-lis 

So-te'-ri-chua 

Stol'-o 

Ta-iax-ip'-pus 

Ter-pan'-der 

Tlie-og-ne'-tua 

Sim'-rai-as 

So-te'-ri-cua 

Stom'-i-ua 

Tar-che'-si-ua 

Terp'-uua 

The-og'-nis 

Sim'-o-ia 

So-te'-ri-das 

Stiab'-ax 

Tar-clie'-ti-us 

Terp-sich'-o-ro 

The-og-nos'-tuB 

Si-mo'-ni-defl 

So'-ti-on 

Strab'-o 

Tar'-con 

Tevp'-si-cles 

The-ol'-y-tua 

Sim'-plex 

So-zora'-e-nua 

Stra-te-go-pil'.lua 

Tar-con-dim' -o-tua 

Terp'-si-on 

The-om'-e-don 

Sim-plio'-i-us 

Spar-ga-pi'-sea 

Strat'-i-us 

Tar'-pa 

Ter-ra-sid'-i-UB 

The-o-raes'-tor 

Si'-mu-lus 

Spar'-sua 

Strat'-o-clea 

Tar-pe'-i-a 

Tei'-ti-a 

The-om-nas'-tuB 

Si'-mus 

Spar'-ta 

Strat'-o-laa 

Tar-quin'-i-ua 

Ter'-ti-us 

The-om-nes'-tua 

Si'-iia 

Spar'-ta-cua 

Straf-on 

Tar-quit'-i-us 

Tei-tul-li-a'-nua 

The'-on 

Siu'-na-eea 

Spar-ti-a'-nua 

Sti-at-o-ni'-ce 

Tar-run-te'-nu» 

Ter-tal-li'-nua 

The-on'-das 

Siu'-o-B 

Spat'-ton 

Strat-o-ni'-cua 

Tai-'-ta-rua 

Ter-tul'-loa 

The-on'-o-e 

Sin' -on 

Spei'-o 

Strat'-tis 

Ta-ru'-ti-ua 

Tes'-ta 

The-oph'-a-ne 

Si-no'-ps 

Spen'-di-ua 

Strom-bich'-i-des 

Tas-ge'-ti-ua 

Te'-thys 

The-oph'-a-nea 

Sip'-y-lu3 

Spen'-don 

Stron-gyl'-i-on 

Tat-i-a'-nua 

Tet'-ri-oua 

The-o-phi-lis'-ous 

Si-pyr'-rhi-caa 

Spe-ra'-tus 

Stropli'-i-us 

Tat'-i-us 

Tet'-ti-ua 

Tlie-opli'-i-lns 

Si-re'-nes 

Sper-chei'-aa 

Struc'-tus 

Tau'-re-a 

Teu'-cer 

The-o-pliras'-tus 

Si-ric'-i-a3 

Spei'-thi-aa 

Stru'-thas 

Tau'-re-ua 

Teu'-ta 

The-o-pby-lac'-tui 

Si-r6'-na 

Speu-sip'-pua 

Styni-pha'-li-dea 

Tau'-ri-ca 

Teu-ta'-mi-aa 

The-u-pom'-pua  ' 

Si-sain'-nea 

Sphae'-ms 

Styin-pha'-lua 

Tau-ri'-nua 

Teu'-ta-mua 

The-op'-ro-poa 

Si-sen' -na 

Sphod'-ri-as 

Sa'-bu-lo 

Tau'-ri-on 

Teu'-ta-rua 

Tlie-o-seb'-i-a 

Sis'-i-nes 

Spin'-tha-ros 

Su-e'-di-us 

Tau-ris'-cua 

Ten'-tliras 

Tlie-o-ti'-mua 

Sis-y-gam'-bi8 

Spin'-ther 

Su-e'-ti-us 

Tau-ro-ceph'-a-lus 

Teu-ti'-a-plua 

The-ox'-e-aa 

Sis'-y-pliU3 

Spith-ri-da'-tea 

Su-e-to'-ni-UB 

Tau-iop'-o-lis 

Teu'-ti-cus 

Tlie-ox-e'-nl-uB 

Bi-tal'-ces 

Spi-tyn'-oliaa 

Sii-fe'-naa 

Tan'-ru3 

Tha'-is 

The-ox'-e-nua 

Si'-tlion 

Spod'-i-us 

Su'-i-das 

Tax-.i-les 

Thal'-a-mu» 

Tiie-ox'-o-tua 

Si'-to 

Spon'-gi-a 

Sul'-ca 

Ta-yg'-e-te 

Tlia-las'-sa 

The-ram'-e-nea 

Sif-ti-us 

Spon-si-a'-noa 

Sul'-la 

Teb'-rus 

Tha-Ias'-si-ua 

The-rap'-ne 

Six'-tus 

Spoi-'-us 

Sul-pio'-i-a 

Tec-mes'-sa 

Tha-lei'-a 

Tlie'-raa 

Siner^-dia 

Spu-rin'-na 

Sul-pic-i-a'-nua 

Tec-tK'-us 

Thal-e-Ise'-us 

The'-ri-eles 

Smer-dom'-8-neB 

Spu-ri'-nua 

Sul-pic'-i-ua 

Teg-e-a'-tea 

Thal'-es 

The-rim'-a-ohM 

Smi'-lis 

Spui^-i-us 

Sum-tiia'-Dua 

Teg'-u-la 

Tha-le'-taa 

The-rod'-o-ma 

Smin'-theOB 

Squil'-la 

Sii'-per-a 

Te-gyr'-i-ua 

Tha-le'-tia 

Ther'-mua 

Smyr'-na 

Squil'-lua 

Su-per'-bua 

Tei-re'-si-aa 

Tha-U'-a 

Tlie'-ro 

So-ai'-mua 

Sta-be'-ri-ua 

Su-per-i-a'-nua 

Tel'-a-mon 

Tlial'-lo 

The'-ron 

B5'-ole8 

Stad'-i-eu3 

Su'-ra 

Tel'-chin 

Thal'-lua 

Ther-san'-der 

S6'-cra-t08 

Stal'-li-ua 

Sur-din'-i-ufl 

TBl-chi'-nes 

Thal'-na 

Ther-si'-tea 

See' -mis 

Staph'-y-lua 

Su-re'-naa 

Te-leb'-o-as 

Thal'-pi-us 

The'-seus 

So-fo'-ni-ua 

Sta-san'-der 

Su-sa'-ri-on 

Te-le-clel'-dea 

Tham'-y-ria 

The-sim'-e-nal 

Sog-di-a'-nos 

Sta-sa'-nor 

Sy-a-ger 

Te'-le-clea 

Tham'-y-rus 

Thes'-mi-a 

So-li'-noa 

Stas'-e-aa 

Sy-chse'-ua 

Te'-le-clus 

Than'-a-toa 

Thes-pel'-a 

Sol' -on 

Sta-sio'-ra-tes 

Sy-en'-ne-sl8 

Te-leg'-o-nua 

Thau'-ma-cus 

Thes'-pis 

So'-mis 

Sta-si'-nua 

Syl-va'-nua 

Te-lem'-a-chua 

Thau'-maa 

Thes'-pi-uB 

Som'-nua 

8tas'-i-oe-cu8 

Syl'-vi-ua 

Te-lem'-nas-tns 

The-a-^tf-tua 

Thes-sa-lo-idr-e* 

So'-pat-er 

Sta-sip'-pua 

sy-me 

Te'-le-mus 

The-ag'-e-nea 

Thes'-sa-lus 

So-phae'-ne-tns 

Sta-tei'-ra 

Sym'-ma-chns 

Te-le-ni'-cua 

The-a'-gea 

Thes'-ti-us 

So-phag-a-se'-nua 

Sta-ti-a'-nua 

Sym-pos'-i-ua 

Tel'-e-on 

The-a'-no 

Thes'-tor 

So'-plia-nea 

Ste-til'-i-a 

Syn-cel'-luB 

Te-leph'-a-nes 

The-ar'-i-daa 

Thet'-is 

Sopli'-i-a 

Sta-til'-i-ns 

Sy-ne'-si-ua 

Tel-e-phas'-sa 

The-ar'-i-des 

Tlieu'-daa 

Soph-i-a'-nua 

Sta-ti'-nua 

Byn'-no-oD 

Te'-le-phua 

The'-be 

Tliim'-brou 

S6'-phi-lu8 

Sta'-ti-us 

Syn'-ti-paa 

Tel'-es 

Thei'-a 

Tliis'-be 

Soph'-o-clea 

Stat'-or 

Byii'-tro-phns 

Tel-e-sar'-chi-des 

Thei'-as 

Tho'-on 

So-phon'-i-aa 

Sta-to'-ri-us 

Syph'-ax 

Tel-e-sar'-chua 

Thel'-o-das 

Tho-ra'-ul-ns 

Sopli-o-nis'-ba 

Stau-ra'-ci-o» 

Syr'-i-a-cna 

Te-Ies'-i-aa 

Thei'-so-a 

Tho'-rax 

Soph'-ron 
Sopli-ro-nis'-CUB 

Stel'-la 

Syr-i-a'-nua 

Te-les'-i-clea 

Thelx-i'-on 

Thras'-e-a 

Stel'-li-o 

Syi^-inx 

Tel-e-sil'-la 

Them'-ia 

Thras'-i-us 

So-pliron'-i-u8 

Sten'-i-us 

Syr'-mua 

Tel-e-si'-nua 

Them'-i-son 

Thras'-on 

6opll'-U3 

Sten'-tor 

Syr'-ua 

Tel-e-aip'-pa 

Tlie-mis'-ta 

Thra-son'-i-deg 

Sop'-o-lis 
Sop'-y-lis 
So-ra'-nua 

Sten-y-ele'-ruB 

Tel'-e-sia 

Them-is-tag'-o-raa 

Thras'-y-as 

Steph'-a-nua 

Tel'-e-aon 

Tlie-mis'-ti-us 

Thras-y-ba'-lus 

Ster-cu'-li-us 

Tab'-a-lna 

Te-loa'-pho-nu 

The-mis'-to 

Thras-y-dae'-us 

So-ro'-ri-a 

Ster'-o-pe 

Tac-fa-rl'-naa 

Te-les'-taa 

The-mis-to-clei'-a 

Thra-syl'-la 

So-san'-der 

Bter'-o-pes 

Tao'-i-ta 

Te-leu'-ti-as 

The-mis'-to-clea 

Tiira-syl'-lua 

8os'-i-a 

Ster-tin'-i-ua 

Tao'-i-tua 

Te'-li-nes 

Them-ia-tog'-e-neB 

Thra-sym'-a-chni 

Sos-i-a'-nuB 

Ste-sag'-o-ras 

Ta-con'-i-des 

Tel'-lin 

The-mis'-tua 

Thras-y-me'-dea 

Soa'-i-aa 

Ste-san'-der 

Tffi'-na-rua 

Tel'-Ius 

The-o-chrea'-tua 

Thn'-cles 

So-sib'-i-ua 

Ste-sich'-o-rua 

Ta-las'-si-U3 

Tcl-mis'-ai-n» 

The'-o-cles 

-Thu-cyd'-i-des 

So'-si-clea 

Ste-si-clei'-des 

Tal'-a-us 

Tel-pbu'-sa 

The-oc'-li-us 

Thu-dip'-pua 

So-sic'-ra-tes 

Ste'-si-oles 

Ta-lei  -dea 

Te'-lys 

The-o-clym'-e-ntifl 

Thu-gen'-i-d8S 

So-sig'-e-nea 
8o-si'-nu3 

Ste-aim'-bro-tus 

Tal'-na 

Te-men'-i-dffl 

The-o-oos'-mua 

Tiil'-ro 

Sthei'-no 

Tal-thyb'-l-n» 

Tem-en-i'-tes 

The-oc'-ra-tea 

Thf-aa 

So-sip'-a-ter 

Sthe-ne-boe'-a 

Ta-mis'-i-us 

Tem'-e-nua 

The-oo'-ri-nea 

Thy-es'-tes 

So-siph'-a-nes 

Sten-e-Ia'-i-das 

Tam'-os 

Temp-sa'-nu« 

The-oc'-ri-tus 

Tliym-brfe'-us 

So-sip'-o-Ua 

Sthen'-e-las 

lam'-phi-lus 

Ten'-er-u» 

Ihe-o-cy-dea 

Thym'-e-le 
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Thym'-i-lus 
Thy-moch'-a-rea 

Tiiy-inu.'-tes 

Thy-moa'-das 

Tliy-o'-ne 

Tliy-o'-neus 

Tliy-pliei'-ti-des 

Thy  r'- sua 

Tliy'-us 

Tib-er-i'-uu3 

Ti-be'-ri-u3 

Ti-bce'-tes 

Ti-bul'-lu3 

Ti-bui-'-ti-us 

Tic'-i-da 

Ti-ciii'-i-us 

Ti-gei-U'-nus 

Ti-gel'-li-us 

Ti-gra'-nea 

Til'-ii-u3 

Til-phu'-sa 

Ti-iuse'-a 

Ti-inis'-ne-tns 

Ti-iniE'-us 

Ti-iiiag'-e-nes 

Ti-ina-gen'-i-das 

Ti-ma-gen'-i-des 

Ti-iiiag'-o-raa 

Ti-inaii'-dra 

Ti-iuau'-tlies 

Ti-mar'-chi-des 

Ti-iiiar'-chu3 

Ti-inai-'-e-te 

Ti-iiia'-si-on 

TIiii-a-sith'-e-a3 

Ti-iiia'-si-us 

Ti-iiie'-si-as 

Ti-inuL-h'-a-re3 

Ti-nioch'-a-ris 

Tiin-o-clei'-a 

Tiiii'-i>-cles 

Ti-nioc'-ra-tes 

Ti-inocj'-re-on 

Ti-iaoc'-i-i-tii9 

Tiin-o-la'-u3 

Ti-iuol'-e-on 

Ti-inom'-a-eliU8 

Ti'-inoii 

Ti-iDo'-nax 

Ti-nio'-ni-des 

Ti-inoph'-a-ne3 

Ti-inos'-Lhe-nes 

Ti-mos'-tra-tus 

Ti-moth'-e-u3 

Ti-iiiox'-e-nua 

Tin'-ca 

Ti'-phys 

Ti-re'-si-as 

Tir-i-ba'-zoa 

Ti-ri-da'-te3 

Ti'-ro 

Ti'-ryn3 

Ti-sag'-o-ras 

Ti-sairi'-e-nu8 

Ti-san'-der 

Ti'-si-as 

Ti-sic'-ra-tes 

Ti-si-e'-im3 

Ti-sipli'-o-ne 

Ti-siph'-o-nus 

Ti-sip'-pus 

Tis-sa-pher'-nes 

Tl'-tan 

Ti-ta-re'-si-U3 

Ti-th6'-iiu3 

Ti-thor'-e-a 

Ti-th  mus'-tea 

Tit-i-a'-iia 

Tit-i-a'-nos 

Tit'-i-aa 

K-tid'-i-o0 


Ti-tin'-i-a 

T'-Lin-i-a'-nus 

Ti-tin'-i-u3 

Tit'-i-U3 

Ti-tu'-ri-ns 

Ti-tm-'-ni-ua 

Tit'-us 

Ti'-tyr-u3 

Tit'-y-us 

Tle-pol'-e-mas 

Tiiio'-lus 

Tol'-mi-des 

To-lmn'-ni-ua 

Tol'-y-nua 

Tom'-y-ris 

Ton-gil'-i-us 

To-ian'-i-u3 

Toi-qua'-ta 

Tor-qna'-tua 

Tox'-eus 

Tox-of-i-us 

Tiab'-e-a 

Tra-clia'-lus 

Tra-gis'-cu3 

Tra  Ja'-nus 

Tra.n-be'-lu3 

Tian-quil-li'-na 

Traii-quil'-lus 

Trau'-lu3 

rre-bat'-i-u3 

Tre-bel-li-a'-nus 

Tre-bel-li-e'-Dus 

Tre-lwl'-li-us 

Treb'-i-U3 

Tre-bo-iii-a'-nns 

Tie-bo'-ni-u3 

Tie-mel'-li-ua 

Trein'-u-lu8 

Tri-a'-ri-a 

Tri-a'-ri-us 

Tii-bo-iii-a'-nus 

Tri-bu'-nu3 

Tric-ui-a'-nu9 

Tri-cip-i-ti'-nofl 

Tri-cn-lO'-iiua 

Tri-cos'-tiia 

Tri-gem  i-nos 

Trig-o-uel'-a, 

Tri'-o-paa 

Triph'-y-lng 

Trip-tnl'-e-moa 

Tri-tae'-a 

Tri-tan'-nua 

Tri  -tan-taicli'-mea 

Tri'-ton 

Tri-to'-nia 

Trce'-zoQ 

Trog'-u3 

Tio'-i-lua 

Troph'-i-Ius 

Troph'-i-nius 

Tro-pho'-ni-us 

Try-plise'-na 

Trypli'-er-U3 

Try  pb -i-o-do'-rna 

Try  ph -o-ni'-nus 

Tu'-ber-o 

Tu-ber'-tus 

Tub'  u-lua 

Tuc'-ca 

Tuc'-ci-a 

Toc'-ci-ua 

Tu-dic'-i-ua 

Tn-di-ta'-DDS 

Tu'-gi-o 

Tul'-li-a 

Tol-ir-nas 

Tul'-li-us 

Tul'-lDS 

Tn-ra'-Di>iiS 
Toi'-bo 


Tur'-ci-iia 

Tm-'-du3 

Tur'-i-a 

Tu-rib'-i-U3 

Tur'.i-U3 

Tur'-nus 

Tur-pil'-i-a 

Tur-pil-i-a'-noa 

Tur-pil'-i-us 

Tui-'-pi-o 

Tur-ra'-ni-ua 

Tur-ri'-nu3 

Tur'-rus 

Tur-se'-li-u9 

Tu-rul'-li-ua 

Tus-ci-a'-nua 

Tus-cil'-i-ua 

Tus'-cna 

Tu-te-li'-na 

Tu'-ti-a 

Tu-ti-ca'-nua 

Tu-til'-i-ua 

Tii'-ti-us 

Tu'-tor 

Tych'-e 

Tych'-i-cu9 

Tych'-i-ua 

Tych'-OQ 

Ty'-deus 

Tym'-nes 

Tyiu'-pan-na 

Tyn-dar'-eua 

Tyii-dar'-i-on 

Ty-plioe'-ua 

Ty-phon 

Ty-i-aii'-ni-on 

Tyr-i-as'-pes 

Ty'-ro 

Tyr-ihe'-nut 

Tyi^-rheua 

Tyr-tsE'-ua 


U-cal'-e-gon 

Ul-pi-a'-nua 

Ul'-pi-us 

Ul'-tor 

U-lys'-sea 

Uin-bie'-nns 

Um-bric'-i-ua 

Um-bro'-ni-ua 

Um-mid'-i-a 

Um-iiiid'-i-us 

U'-pis 

tj'-ran-i-a    ' 

U-ran'-i-u3 

U'-ran-U3 

Ur'-bi-ca 

Dr-bic'-i-us 

Ur'-bi-cus 

Ur-gu-la'-ni-a 

Ur-gu-la-nil'-la 

Ur-sa'-ni-u3 

Ur-si-ci'-nua 

Ur'-sua 


Vac'-ca 

Vac'-cua 

Va-cii'-na 

Vai'-ens 

Val-en  -tin-i -5'-nna 

Va-len-ta'-nua 

Va-len'-ti-us 

Va-lei-'-i-a 

Va-ler-i-a'-nus 

Va-lei-'-i-ua 

Val'-gi-ua 

Val'-li-us 

Van'-gi-o 

Tau'-ni'iu 


Va-ra'-nes 

Va-ie'-nus 

Vai-'-gu-la 

Var-gun-te'-i-ufl 

Va-ril'-i-a 

Var-i-sid'-i-ua 

Var'-i-us 

Var'-ri-ua 

Var'-ro 

Var-ro-ni-a'-uus 

Va'-rus 

Vat'-i-a 

Va-ti-ca'-nus 

Va-tin'-i-us 

Vec'-cus 

Vec-ti-e'-nua 

Veu'-ti-us 

Ve'-di-ii3 

Ve-get'-i-us 

Ve-bir-i-u3 

Ve-i-a'-ni-U3 

Ve-i-aii-ta'-nua 

Ve-i-en'-to 

V€a"-0-vi3 

Ve-la'-ni-ua 

Vel'-e-da 

Ve'-li-U3 

Vel-le'-i-ii3 

Vel-lo-ca'-tu8 

Ve-iii'-li-a 

Ven'-no 

Ven-no'-ni-ua 

Ven-tid'-i-U3 

Veii-u-le'-i-a 

Ven-u-le'-i-ufl 

Ven'-us 

Ve-uus'-tufl 

Ve-nu'-ti-ua 

Ve-ra'-ui-a 

Ve-ra'-ni-ua 

Ve-ra'-ti-ua 

Ve'-rax 

Ver-cin-get'-o-rix 

Ver-gas-il-lau'-nua 

Ver-gil-i-a'-iiU3 

Ver-gir.i-u3 

Ver-gob'-re-tua 

Ve-ri'-na 

Ver'-miii-a 

Vei-'-res 
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Ver-ru-co'-sua 
Ver-ti-cor'-di-a 
Ver-tiim'-nus 
Ver-u-dos'-ti-ua 
'  Ver-u-la'-na 
Ver-u-la'-nua 
Ve'-rus 

Ves-cu-la'-ri-OB 
Ves'-pa 

Ves-pas-i-a'-nuB 
Ves-pas'-i-ua 
Ves-pil'-lo 
Ves'-ta 
Ves'-ti-a 
Ves-til'-i-us 
Ves-ti'-nus 
Ves-toi''-i-ua 
Ves-trit'-i-ua 
Ves'-tri-us 
Ve-til'-i-us 
Vet-ti-e'-nua 
Vef-ti-us 
Vet-u-li'-nua 
Ve-tiil'-i-o 
Ve-tG'-ri-a 
Ve-tu'-ri-ua 
Vet'-us 
Vi-ben'-na 
Vi-bi(i'-i-a 
Ti-bid'-l-ot 


Vib-i-e'-nus 

Vi-bil'-i-ua 

Vib'-i-us 

Vib-u-la'-nu3 

Vib-u-le'-nua 

Vi-bul'-li-ua 

Vic' -a 

Vic'- tor 

Vic-to'-ri-a 

Vic-to-ri'-nus 

Vic-to'-ii-aa 

Vic'-tiix 

Vl-^el'-li-ua 

Vi-gil'-i-ua 

Vil'-li-us 

Vin-cen'-ti-ua 

Viii'-dex 

Viii-(lic-i-a'-nua 

Vin-dic'-i-u3 

Vin-dul'-lus 

Vi-nic-i-a'-nua 

Vi-iiic'-i-us 

Viu'-i-u3 

Vi'-o-lens 

Vip-sa'-ni-a 

Vip-sa'-ni-ua 

Vir'-bi-us 

Vir-diiin'-a-rua 

Vir-gil-i-a'-nua 

Vir-gil'-i-ua 

Vir-gi'-iii-a 

Vir-gi'-ni-U3 

Vir-i-a'-Uius 

Vir-i-dom'-a-rus 

Vir-i-pla'-ca 

Vir'-i-u3 

Vii-'-tus 

Vis-cei-li'-nos 

Vis-e'-i-u3 

Vi-sel'-li-ua 

Vi-sid'-i-ua 

Vis'-o-lu3 

Vi-tal-i-a'>nQ8 

Vi'-tal-ia 

Vi-tel-li-a'-iiu8 

Vi-tel'-li-ua 

Vit'-i-a 

Vi-tra'-si-ua 

Vi-tru'-vi-UB 

Vit'-u-lii3 

Vir-i-a'-nua 

Vo-co'-ni-ua 

Voc'-u-la 

Vo-la-ci'-nua 

Vol-ca'-ti-ua 

Vol'-e-ro 

Vol'-e-su3 

Vol'-ni-us 

Vo-log'-e-sea  i 

Vol'-sci-ua 

Vo-luin'-ni-ua 

Vo-lup'-i-a 

Vo-lu-se'-nu3 

Vo-lu-si-a'-nna 

Vo-lu'-si-u3 

Vol'-u-sua 

Vol-u-ti'-na 

Vo-r.o'-i)e3 

Vo-pis'-cu3 

Vo-ra'-nus 

Vo-ti-e'-noa 

Vul-ca'-ima 

Vul-ca'-ti-ua 

Vul'-80 

Vul-t6'.i-u8 
Vol-tur'-ci-us 


Xan'-the 

Xan'-thi-cles 

Xaa'-thi|/-po 


Xaii-thip'-pua 

Xaii'-thus 

Xe-nffi'-ua 

Xe-nag'-o-raa 

Xe-nai-'-chua 

Xeii'-a-re3 

Xen'-i-a 

Xe-ni'-a-des 

Xcii'-i-as 

Xen'-i-on 

Xen-o-clei'-a 

Xen-o-clei'-deB 

Xen'-o-cles 

Xe-iioc'-ra-tea 

Xe-noc'-ii-tua 

Xen-o-d&'-inua 

Xc-nod'-i-ce 

Xe-nte'-tas 

Xen-o-iiie'-dea 

Xeu'-on 

Xe-noph'-a-nea 

Xen-o-plinii'-tus 

Xe-noph'-i-lu3 

Xen'-o-pbon 

Xer'-xes 

Xiph'-a-rea 

Xi))h'i-ir-]ia8 

XQ'-tliUs 


Za-cyn'-thos 

£a'-gi-cus 

Za-leu'-cua 

Zal-iijox'-ia 

Za-iiiolx'-ia 

Zan'-cliis 

Zar-bi-e'-nns 

Zar'-ex 

Zar-i-ad'-res 

Zai-'-zaa 

Zeg-a-be'-nut 

Ze'-i-laa 

Ze'-Iua 

Ze'-uaa 

Ze'-neua 

Ze-ni-ce'-toB 

Ze'-nia 

Ze'-DO 

Ze-noV-i-a 

Ze-nob'-i-ns 

Zen-o-do'-ni3 

Ze-nod'-O'toa 

Ze'-Don 

Ze-no'-ni-a 

Ze-noph'-a-nes 

Ze-noth'-e-inia 

Zepb-y-ri'-tia 

Zeph'-y-rua 

Ze-ryu'-thi-a 

Ze'-tea 

Ze'-tbu3 

Zeus 

ZeuxM-a-dea 

Zeux-l-da'-moB 

Zeux-ip'-pe 

Zeux-ip'-pna 

Zeux'-ia 

Zi-boe'-tes 

Zig-a-be'-noa 

Zo'-e 

Zoe'-teiia 

Zo'-i-lu3 

2o'-na-ra3 

Zo-py  1*4-00 

Zo'-py-rua 

Zo'-ro-as'-ter 

Zo-ro-aa'-tros 

Zo'-8i-mu8 

ZoB-t?-ri*a 

Zot'-i-eua 


ABBREVIATIONS  AND  CONTRACTIONS 

IN  GENERAL  USE. 


A;  o.  Adjective, 

A.  Alto. 

A.f  anjf.  Answer. 

c,  @(Lat,  arf),  To;  at. 

fi,  da.  The  like  quantity  of  each. 

A.A.G.,  Assistant  Adjutant-Gen- 
eral. 

A. A. A  5.,  American  Association 
for  the  Adyauctment  of  Science. 

A.A.S.S,  (Lat.  Acailemios  ATttiqua- 
rincE  Socittalis  Socius.)  Member 
of  the  American  Antiquarian 
Society. 

A.B.y  Able-bodied  Seaman. 

A,B.  (Lat.   artium    baccalaureus), 

Bachelor  of  Arts. 
Abbr.,  Abbrev.   Abbreviated,   Ab- 
breviation. 
Abl.,  ablat.  Ablative. 
Abp.  Archbishop. 
A.B.8.    American    Bible  Society. 
A.C   (Lat.  ante  CAris^um), Before 

Christ. 
A.C. A.  American  Congregational 

Association. 
Acc.^  Accus.  Accusative. 
AcCf  Acct.  Account. 
A.D.  (Lat.  anno   Domini)^  In  the 

year  of  our  Lord. 
A.D.C.  Aide-de-camp. 
Ad ,  advt.  Advertisement. 
Adj.  Adjective. 
Adjt.  Adjutant. 
Ad  lib..  Ad  libit.  (Lat.  ad  libitum)^ 

At  pleasure. 
Adm.  Admiral. 
Admn  Administrator. 
Admx.  Administratrix. 
Adv.  Adverb. 

^.,  ^l.  (Lat.  cBtatis)^  Of  age,  aged. 
A.F.A    Associate  of  the  Faculty 

of  Actuaries. 
A.G.,  Agt.-Gen.  Adjutant-General, 
Aff.  (Lat.  arffeniuin)^  Silver. 
Agl.  Depi.    Agricultural   Depart- 
ment. 
Agr.yAgric.  Agriculture,  agricul- 
tural. 
Agt.  Agent. 

A.JI.  (Lat.  anno  JffegirtB),  In  the 
yearof  theHegira,  or  flight  of 
Mohammed. 
A.H.S.  (Lat.  anno  humancB  salu- 
tis)j  In  the  year  of  human  salva- 
tion. 
A.I.A.  Associate  of  the  Institute 

of  Actuaries. 
A.K.C.  Associate  of  King's  Col- 
lege, London. 
A.L.  of  H.    American    Legion    of 

Honor. 
Al.^  Ala.  A\abd,m&. 
Alas.  Ter.  Alaska  Territory. 
Jit/.  Alderman. 
>4/^3:.  Alexander. 
J ;/-.  Alfred. 
Alg  Algebra. 
A.M.  (Lat.  anno  mv.nd'i)^  In   the 

year  of  the  VFOrld. 
A.M.  (Lat.  ante  meridiem).  Before 
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A.M.  (Lat.  artium  magister),  Mas- 
ter of  Arts. 

Am.y  Amer.  America,  American. 

Am.  Asn.  Sci.  Americau  Associa- 
tion for  the  Advancement  of 
Scieoce. 

Amer  Phil.  Soc.  American  Philo- 
sophical Society. 

Amt.  Amount. 

A.N.  Anglo-Norman. 

an.  (Lat.  anno).  In  the  year. 

Anal.  Analysis. 

Anal.  Anatomy,  anatomical. 

Anc.  Ancient. 

Anon,  Anonymous. 

Ans.  Answer. 

A.N.S.S.  Associate  of  the  Normal 
School  of  Science. 

Ant.,Antig.  Antiquities,  Antiqua- 
rian. 

Anthrop.  Anthropology,  Anthro- 
pological. 

Aor,  Aorist. 

A.O.U.  American  Ornithologists' 
Union. 

A.O.U.  W.  Ancient  Order  of  United 
Workmen. 

Ap.^  App.  Apostle,  apostles. 

Ap.,  Apl.  April. 

Apoc.  Apocalypse,  Apocrypha. 

Apog.  Apogee. 

App.  Appendix, 

appTox.  Approximate,  -ly. 

A  pr.  April. 

A.P.S.  Associate  of  the  Pharma- 
ceutical Society. 

Aq.  (Lat.  agua\  Water. 

A.P.A.  American  Protestant  As- 
sociation, American  Protective 
Association . 

A.Q.M.   Assistant  Quartermaster. 

A.Q.M.G.  Assistant  Quartermas- 
ter-General. 

A.  R.  (Lat.  anno  regni).  In  the 
rear  of  the  reign. 

At.  Arab.  Arabic,  Arabian. 

Ar.,  Arr.  Arrive,  arrives,  arrived, 
arrival. 

A.R.A.  Associate  of  the  Koyal 
Academy. 

Arab.  Arabic,  Arabian. 

Aram.  Aramaic. 

Arch.  Architecture. 

ArcIiCEol.  Archffiology, 

Archd.  Archdeacon, 

A.R.H.A.  Associate  of  the  Boyal 
Hibernian  Academy. 

Arith.  Arithmetic,  Arithmetical. 

Ariz.  Arizona. 

Arh.  Arkansas, 

Arm,  Arraorican,  Armenian. 

Arr,  Arrive,  arrives,  arrived,  ar- 
rival. 

A.R.R.  (Lat.  anno  regni  regis  or 
regince),  in  the  year  of  the 
king's  (or  queen's)  reign, 

A.R.S.A.  Associate  of  the  Royal 
Scottish  Academy. 

A.R.S.M.  Associate  of  the  Boyal 
Bffhool  of  Mines. 


Art,  Article. 

A.S.t  A.-S.  Anglo-Saxon. 

Asst.  Assistant. 

A.S.S.U.  American  Sunday  School 

Union. 
Assyr,  Assyrian. 
Astral.  Astiology. 
As/ron,  Astronomy,  astronomical. 
A.T.S.  American  Tract  Society. 
Atty   Attorney. 
Ally. -Gen.  Attorney -General. 
A.U.A.  American  Unitarian   As- 

bociation. 
A.U.C.  (Lat.  anno   urbis  conditw). 

Id  the  year  from  the  building  of 

the  city — Rome. 
Aug,  Augmentative. 
Aug.  Augustus ;  August. 
Auzil.  Auxiliary. 
A  V.  Authorized  version. 
A.V,  Artillery  Volunteers. 
Avoir.  Avoirdupois. 

5.  Bass;  Book. 

B.,  Brit.  British. 

b.  Born. 

^.^.  Bachelor  of  Arts.    [A.B.} 

Ball.,  Ballo.  Baltimore. 

Bank.  Banking. 

Bap.y  Bapt.  Baptist. 

Bar.  Barrel,  Barometer. 

Bart.j  Bt.  Baronet. 

Bat.j  Batt.  Battalion. 

bbl,y  hbls.  Barrel,  Barrels. 

B.C.,  Before  Christ. 

B.  Ch.  (Lat.  baeealaureuB  ehi,ur- 

gi(B\  Bachelor  of  Surgery. 
B.C.L.    (Lat.  baccalaureus    Hvilis 

legis),  Bachelor  of  Civil  Law. 
B.D.  {liAUbaccalaureus  divinitatis). 

Bachelor  of  Divinity. 
Bd.  Bound. 
Bdls.  Bundles, 
Bds.  Bound  in  boards, 
Beds.  Bedfordshire. 
Belg.  Belgic,  Belgian, 
Ben.j  Benj.  Benjamin. 
Berks.  Berkshire, 
Bib.  Bible,  Biblical. 
Biog.  Biography,  biographical. 
Biol.  Biology,  biological. 

B.L.J  B.LL,  (Lat.  baccalaureus  le- 
gum)y  Bachelor  of  Laws. 

bis.  Bales. 

B.M.  (Lat.  baccalaureus  medidna). 
Bachelor  of  Medicine. 

B.M.J  B.Mits.  (Lat,  baccalaureus 
musiccc),  Bachelor  of  Music. 

B.O.  Branch  Office. 

Boeh.  Bohemian,  or  Czech. 

Bast.  Boston. 

Bot.  Botany,  botanical. 

B.  O.  U.  British  Ornithologists' 
Union. 

Bp.  Bishop. 

Br.,Bro.  Brother. 

Bret.  Bas-Breton,  or  Celtic  of  Brit- 
tany. 


Brig.  Brigade. 

Brig.'gen.  Brigadier-general, 

Brit.  Britain,  Britannia,  British. 

B.S.  Bachelor  of  Surgery. 

B.Sc.  (Lat.  baccalaureus  scieniim). 

Bachelor  of  Science. 
B.S.L.  Botanical  Society,  London. 
Bt,  Baronet, 

Bucks,  Buckinghamshire. 
Burl.  Burlesque. 
bush.  Bushel. 
B.  V.  Blessed  Virgin, 

B.  V.M,  Blessed  Virgin  Mary. 
bx.fhs^s.  Box,  boxes. 

C.  Cent,  cents;  Centigrade:  Cian- 
time,  centimes ;  a  hundred. 

C,  Cap.  (Lat.  caput),  Chapter, 

C.A.  Chartered  Accountant. 

Cal.  California. 

Cam.,  Chmb.  Cambridge. 

Camhs.  Cambridgeshire. 

Cant,  Canticle. 

Cant.  ]_Caniaur.] 

Cantab.  (Lat.  Cantabrigiensis),  of 
Cambridge. 

Cantuar.,  Cant,  (Mid.  Lat.  Cantuo' 
ria),  Canterbury. 

03p.  (Lat.  caput),  Capital,  Chapter. 

Caps.  Capitals. 

dipt.  Captain. 

Ctird.  Cardinal. 

Carp.  Carpentry. 

Qiih.  Catharine. 

Cath.  Catholic, 

C.B.  Companion  of  the  Bath. 

C.C.  Catholic  clergyman.  Catholic 
curate. 

C,D.S.O.  Companion  of  the  Dis- 
tinguished Service  Order. 

CD.  V.  Carte-de-visite. 

CE.  Civil  engineer. 
Ckl.  Celsius. 

CtU.  Celtic. 

Cent.  (cen/«m),  A  hundred ;  Centi- 
grade. 

Ceniig.  Centigrade. 

Cfer(.,  Certif,  Certify,  certificate. 

Of.  (Lat.  confer).  Compare. 

C/iT.  Cubic  feet. 

C  G,  Coastguard ;  Commissary-gen- 
eral. 

C.G.S.  Centimetre-gramme-seo- 
ond, 

Ch.  Church ;  Chapter. 

Chal.  Chaldron. 

Chal.,  Ckald.  Chaldee. 

Chan.  Chancellor. 

Chap,  Chapter. 

Cha£.  Charles. 

Chem,  Chemistry,  chemical. 

Ch.  Hist.  Church  History. 

Chic.  Chicago. 

Chin.  Chinese. 

Chr,  Christ;  Christian,  Christo- 
pher. 

Chron,  Chronology,  chronologi- 
cal. 
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Abbreviations  and  Contractions. 


C.T.  Order  of  the  Crown  of  Indip. 

CLE.  Companion  of  the  Order  of 
the  ludiuii  Empire. 

Cin.  Cincinnati. 

C/i.  Citation;  Citizen. 

Civ.  Civil. 

C.J.  Chief  Justice. 

CL  Clergyman. 

Class.  Classical, 

Ctk.  Clerk. 

cm.  CeDtimetres. 

CM.  Certificated  Master;  Com- 
mon metre. 

C-M.  (Lit.  chirurgicB  magister)^ 
Mc.ier  in  Surgery. 

C  M.G  Companion  of  the  Order  of 
Sc.  Michael  and  (ieorge. 

C.M.Z.S.  Corre-ponding  Member 
of  the  Zjological  tiociety. 

Co.  Comnany;  county. 

C  jX  ,/ash  on  delivery;  Collect 
vpjymeiit)  on  delivery. 

O'jn.  Cognale. 

Col.  Colonel ;  Colonial ;  Colossians ; 
Col  Limn. 

Col.  Colorado. 

Colt.  College. 

Culloq.  Colloquial,  colloquialism, 
colloquially. 

Com.  Commander ;  Commerce ; 
Commissioner;  Committee; 
Commodore;  Common. 

Comm.  Cummentary ;  Commerce. 

Comp.  Compare .  Comparative; 
Compound,  compounded. 

Compar.  Comparative. 

Compos.  Coioposilion. 

Com.  ver.  Common  version. 

Con.,  con/ra.  (Lat.),  Against. 

Cbn.  Cr.  Contra  credit. 

Conch ,  Conchol.  Conchology. 

Conff.  Cono:regation,  Congrega- 
tional, CongregatiOnallst;  Con- 
gress. 

Chnj.  Conjunction. 

Conn.  Coonecticut. 

Con.  Sec.  Conic  sections. 

Cuntr.  Contracted,  contraction. 

Cop.^  Q)pt.  Coptic. 

Cor,  Corinthians. 

Oir.  Mem.  Corresponding  member. 

Com,  Cornwall,  Cornish. 

Corrup.  Corruption,  corrupted. 

Cot.  Sec.  Corresponding  secretary, 

Cos.  Cosine. 

C.P.  Clerk  of  the  Peace;  Common 
Pleas. 

C.P.C.  Clerk  of  the  Privy 
cil. 

C.P.S.  (Lat.  custos  privnti  sigillt)^ 
Keeper  of  the  Privy  Seal. 

Cr.  Cretlit,  creditor. 

C.R.  (Lat.  Civus  Romanus\  Boman 
citizen, 

C.R.  (Lat.  custos  rotulorum)f'xZccyti^- 
of  the  Rolls. 

Cres.  Crescendo. 

Crim.  con.  Criminal  conversation, 
or  adultery. 

CrystalLf  Orystallog.  Crystallogra- 
pliy. 

CS.A.  Confederate  States  of 
America. 

G-S'  Couitof  Session,  Clerk  to  the 
Signet. 

C.SI.  Companion  of  the  Star  of 
India. 

C&hs.  Casks. 

Ct.  (Lat.  eentum\  a  hundred. 

Ct.  Court, 

CS.,  Conn.  Connecticut. 

CT.  Certified  eacher. 

C.T.A.U.  Catholic  Total  Absti- 
nence Dnion. 

CT.C.  Cyclist  Touring  aub. 


Cu.  (Lat.  cuprum),  Copper. 
Cub.,  Cu.Jt.  Cubic,  Cubic  foot. 
Cur..,  Curl.  Current— this  month. 
Cwt.y  A  hundredweight;  hundred- 
weights. 
Cyc.  CyclopEedia. 

J>.  Deputy. 

d.  (Lut.  denarius,  denarii),  A  pen- 
ny, pence. 

d.  Died. 

Dan.  Daniel;  Danish. 

Dot.  Dative, 

Dao.  David. 

D.  C.  (Ital.  da  capo),  From  the  be- 
giuning. 

D.C,  Disi.  Col.  District  of  Columbia. 

D.C.L.  Doctor  of  Civil  (or  Canon) 
Law. 

D.CS  Deputy  Clerk  of  Session. 

D.D.  (Lat.  diviniiatis  doclor).  Doc- 
tor of  Diviuity. 

D.n.D.  (Lat.  dat,  dicaf,  dedicnt), 
He  gives,  devotes,  aud  con'-e- 
crates.  (The  furmula  by  which 
anything  was  consecrattd  to  the 
gods  or  to  religious  uses  by  the 
Romans;  slill  used  in  funeral  in- 
scriptions.) 

D.D.S.  Doctor  of  Dental  Surgery, 

Dec.  December. 

decim.  Deciinetre, 

D(f.  Definition. 

Deft.  Defendant. 

Dtg.  Degree,  Degrees. 

Del.  Delaware. 

Del.  (Lat.  delineavit),  He  (or  she) 
drew. 

Dep.,  Dept.  Department. 

Dep.  Deputy. 

Der.  Derived,  derivation. 

Deiii.  Deuteronomy. 

D.F.  Dean ofihe  Faculty,  Defender 
of  the  i-'aith. 

D.G.  (Lat.  Dei  yroft'a),  By  the  grace 
of  God. 

Diet.  Dictionary. 

Dim.,  Dimin.  DimiDutive. 

Dis.  Di&cl.^  Discount. 

Dist.  Di-trict. 

Div.  Divide;  Dividend;  Division; 
Divibor, 

D.Lit.f  D.Litt.  Doctor  of  Literature, 

D.L.O,  Dead  Letter  Office. 

D.M.,  D.  Mus.  Doctor  of  Mosic. 

Do.  (Ital.  ditto),  The  same. 

Doc.  Document. 

Dols.  Dollars. 

Dom.  Econ,  Domestic  Economy. 

Doz,  Dozen. 

Dpt.    Deponent. 

Dr.  Debtor ;  Doctor;  Dram,  drams, 

Dram.  Dramatic,  dramatically, 

D  S.  (Hal.  dal  segno).  From  the 
sign. 

D.Sc.  Doctor  of  Science. 

D.T.  {L3it.  doctor tkeologice),  Doctor 
of  Theology. 

Du.  Dut.  Dutch, 

Diib.  Dublin. 

Duo.  l^mo.  Duodecimo  (twelve 
folds). 

D.  V.  (Lat.  DeovolerUe),  God  willing, 

Ihot.  (Lat.  denarius,  an  Eng. 
weight),  Pennyweight,  penny- 
weights. 

Dynam.  Dynamics, 

.F.  Ea'it,  eastern ;  English;   Eldin- 

burgh. 
Ea.  Each. 
B.  Aram.  East  Aramaean,  generally 

called  Cbaldee. 
Ehen.  Ebenezer. 
Ebor.  (Lat.  Ehoracum)..  York. 


E  C.    Eastern  Central ;  Established 
Cliuicli. 

Ei  cL,  Ecclps.  Ecclesiastical. 

Eccle-^.,  Ecclesiol.  Ecclesiology. 

Econ.  Economy. 

Ed.  Editor;  Edition;    Edinburgh. 

Ed.,  Edm,.  Edmund. 

Edin.  Edinburgh. 

E.D.S   English  Dialect  Society. 

Edw.   EUwaid. 

E.E.  Errois  excepted. 

E.E.D.S.   Eariy    English   Dialect 
Society. 

E.li:.T.S.  Early  English  Text  So- 
ciety. 

e.g.  (Lat.  exempli  gratia),  For  ex- 
ample. 

E.I.  East  Indies,  East  Indian. 

E.I.C.,  EI.Co.  East  Indian   Com- 
pany, 

RI.C. s^.    East    India     Company's 
&ervice. 

Elec.  Elect.  Electric,  electricity, 

Eliz.  Elizabeth,  Elizabethan. 

Emp.  Emperor,  Empress. 

Eney  Eiicyclo.  EncyclopEcdia.       , 

EN.E.  East-north-east. 

Eng.  England,  English. 

Eng.  Engin.  Engineer,  Engineer- 
ing. 

Eng.    Dept.  Department  of    En- 
gineers. 

Ent.,  Entom.  Entomology,  entomo- 
logical. ' 

Env.  Ext.  Envoy  extraordinary. 

Eph.  Epheiians;  Ephraim. 

Eplph.  Epiphany, 

Epis.  Episcopal. 

Epist.  Epistle,  epistolary. 

Eq.  Equtil,  equivalent. 

Equiv.  Equivalent. 

Esd.  Es'Jras. 

E.S.E.  Eiist-south  east. 

Esp.,  Espec.  Especial,  especially. 

Esq.,  Esqr.  Esquire. 

eL  al.  (Lat.  et  alibi).  And  elsewhere. 

et.  al.  ( Lat.  et  alii,  alicBf  or  alia),  And 
otheis. 

etc.,  &:c.  (Lat.  et  cetveri,  cceterce,  or 
ccEtera),  And  otbeis,  and  so  forth. 

Elfi.  Ethiopia,  Ethiopian. 

Ethnol.  Ethnology,  ethnological. 

et  sfq  ( Lat,  Hsfqiientes,OT  sequentia), 
Aud  the  lollowing. 

Eiym.    Etymology,   etymological, 
etymon. 

Ex.  Example;  Examined;  Excep- 
tion ;  Exodus. 

Exc.  Excellency ;  Except,  excepted. 

Exeh.  Exchange ;  Exchequer. 

Exd.  Examined. 

Ex.  Doc.  Executive  Document. 

Exec.  Executor. 

Execx.  Executrix, 

Ex.  Gr.  (Lat.  exempli  gratia)  for 

example. 
Exod.  Exodus, 
Exon.  (Lat.  Ea>nia)t  Exeter. 
Exor.  Executor. 
Ez,  Ezra. 
Ezek   Ezekiel. 
E.  &  O.E.   Errors  and  omissions 

excepted, 

E.  Fellow;  Folio;  Fahrenheit* 
/.  Farthing,  farthings, 
f.ffem.  Feminine. 

/.  Franc,  francs. 

ft.  Foot,  feet, 

Eakr.  Fahrenheit. 

Ear.,  Fair.  Farriery, 

F.A.S.  Fellow  oftheSociety  of  Arts. 

F.  it-  A .  M.      Free    and    Accepted 
Masons. 


F.A.S.E  Fellow oftheAntiquarian 

Society,  Ediubivrgh. 

FBS.E  Fellow  of  tho  Botanical 
Society  ot  Ediuburgh. 

F.C.  Free  Church  of  Scotland. 

Fcp.  Foolscap. 

FC.PS.  Fellow  of  the  Philosoph- 
ical Society.  Cambridge 

FCS.  Fellow  of  the  ChemiealSo- 
cieiy. 

F.D ,  Fid.  Def.  {Lat. Fidei Defensor), 

Deiender  of  the  Faith, 
Feb.  February. 

Fee.  {La.t.  fecit).  He  or  she  did  it. 
FEf.S.  Fellow  of  the  Educational 

institute  of  Scotland. 
Fern.  Feminine. 
FES.  Fellow  of  theEntomological 

Society. 
Feud.  Feudal. 

FF.  V.  First  Families  of  Virginia. 
F  G,S.   Feliow  of  the  Geological 

Society. 
FIA.  Fellow  of  the  Institute  of 

Actuaries. 
FI.C.  Fellow  of  the  Chemical  In- 
stitute. 
Fid.  Def.  [F.D.] 
fi.fa.   Fieri  facias. 
Fig.  Figure,  figures,  figurative,  fig- 
uratively. 
Finn.  Finnish, 

F.K.Q.C.P.I.  Fellow  of  the  King's 
and  Queen's  College  of  Physi-- 
cians,  Ireland. 
Ft.     Flemish;      Florin,    floriiu' 

Flourished. 
Fla.  Florida. 
Flem,  Flemish, 
FL  S.  Fellow  of  the  Linnaean  S^ 

ciety. 
FM.  Field-raarshaL 
Fo.,  Fol.  Folio. 

F.O.  Foreign  Office;  Field-officesw 
F.OB.  Free  on  board. 
For.  Foreign. 
Fort.  Fortification, 
F.P.  Fire-plug. 

F.P.S.   Fellow  of  the  PhaologicU 

Society, 
Fh".     France,    French ;    Francis} 

Francs. 
fr.  From. 

F.R.A.S  Fellow  of  the  Eoyal  A»> 
tronomical  Society. 

F.R.C.P.  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Col- 
lege  of  Physicians. 

F.BC.P.E.  Fellow  of  the  Royal 
College  of  Physicians,  Edii> 
burgh. 

F.R.CJS.  Fellow  of  the  Eoyal  Col- 
lege of  Surgeons. 

FR.CS.E.  Fellowofthe  Royal  Cot- 
lego  of  Surgeons,  Edinburgh. 

F.R.C.S.I.  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Col- 
lege of  Surgeons,  Ireland. 

Fred.  Frederick. 

Fieq.  Frequentative. 

KR.G,S.  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Geo- 
graphical Society, 

F,R.ir.S.  Ft  How  of  the  Royal  Ho^ 

ticultural  Society. 

F.RHist  S.  Fellow  of  the  Eoyal 
Historical  Society. 

Fri.  J?  rid  ay. 

FHes.  Friesland. 

Fris.  Frisian. 

F.R.MH.S.  Fellow  of  the  Royal 
Meteorological  Society, 

F.R.MS.  Fellow  of  the  Royal  M^ 
croscopical  Society, 

F.B.S.  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society. 

F.R.S.E.  Fellow  of  the  Eoyal  So- 
ciety, Edinburgh. 

F.R.S.L.  Fellow  of  the  Royal  So- 
ciety of  Literature. 

F.RS S.   Fellow  of  the  Royal  Sta^ 

tistical  Society. 
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KS.A.   Fellow  of  the  Society  of 

Arts,  or  of  Antiquaries?. 
'F.S.A.Scot.    Fellow  of  the  Society 

of  Antiquaries  of  Scoiland. 
Fi.  Foot,  feet ;  fort 
F.T.C.D.  Fellow  of  Trinity  College, 

Dublin. 
Fth.  Fathom. 
Fur.  Furlong. 
Fat.  Future. 

F,Z.S.  Fellow   of  the   Zoological 

Society. 

G.     Genitive ;    Guinea,    guineas; 

Gulf 

Ga,  Georgia. 

G.A.  Geoeral  Assembly. 

Gael.  Gaelic,  Gadhelic 

Gal.  Galatians. 

Gal.^  Gall.  Gallon,  gallons, 

Galv.  Galvanism,  galvanic. 

G.A.R.  Grand  Army  of  the  Re- 
public. 

G.B.  Great  Britain. 

G.B.  <Sc  I.  Great  Britain  and  Ire- 
land. 

G.C.B.  Grand  Cross  of  the  Bath. 

G.C./I.  Grand  Cross  of  theGuelpha 
ot  Hanover. 

G.C.L.IL  Grand  Cross  of  the  Legion 
of  Honour. 

G-C.M.G.  Grand  Cross  S3.  Michael 
and  George. 

G.C.S.J.  Grand  Commander  of  the 
Star  of  India. 

G.D.  Grand  Duke, Grand  Duchess. 

Gen ,  Genl.  General. 

Gen.  Genesis;  Genitive. 

Gend.  Gender. 

GenU.  Genitive. 

Gent  Genln.  Gentleman,  gentle- 
men. 

Gr.o.  George;  Georgia. 

Geog.  Geography,  geographical. 

Geol.  Geology,  geological. 

Gtom.  Geometry,  geometrical. 

Ger.  Germ.  German. 

Ger.  Gerund. 

GL  Gill,  gills. 

G.L.  Grand  Lodge. 

Gm.  Grammes. 

G.M.  Grand  Master. 

Go.  Gofh.  Gothic. 

G.O.M.  Grand  old  man  (applied 
to  Giadslone). 

Gov.  Governor. 

Gov.-gen.  Govern  or -gcneraU 

Govt.  Government. 

G.P.O.  General  Post-Office. 

Gr.  Grain,  grains;  Great;  Greek; 
Gross. 

Gram.  Grammar,  grammatical. 

Oris.  Language  of  the  Grisons. 

Gto.  Gross. 

G.T.  Good  Templars;  Grand 
Tyler. 

Gil.  (Lat.^u^to>,  Drops, 

Gun.  Guncery. 

H.  Hour,  houra.^ 

Ha^.  Habakkuk. 

Hag.  Haggai. 

Hants.  Hampshire. 

H.B.C.  Hudson  Bay  Company. 

H.B.M.  His  (or  Her)  Britannic  Ma- 
jesty. 

H.C.  Heralds'  College;  House  of 
Commons. 

H.C.M.  His  (or  Her)  Catholic  Ma- 
jesty. 

A.e.  (Lat.  hoc  esty  hie  tsCj.  This  or 
That  is,  here  is. 

Heh„  Hebr,  Hebrew,  Hebrews. 

ff.E.T.C.  Honorable  East  India 
Company. 


H.B.r,aS.  Honorable  East  Indian 
Company's  Service. 

Her.  Heraldry,  heraldic. 

Ht.  bd.  Half-bound. 

H.G.  Horse  Guards. 

H.H  His  (or  Her)  Highness;  His 
Holiness  (the  Pope). 

Hfid.  Hogshead,  hogsheads. 

H.I.H.  His  (or  Hei)  Imperial  High- 
ness. 

Hit.  Hilary. 

Hind.  Hindu,  Hindustan,  Hindu- 
stani. 

Hist.  History,  Historical. 

H,J.,  I/.J.S.  (Lat.  hicjaetU  hicjacet 
S'puUas).  Here  lies,  here  lies 
buried . 

H.M.  His  (or  Her)  Majesty. 

H.M.P.  (Lat.  hoc  monumentum 
posuil),  Erected  this  monument. 

H.M.S.  His  (or  Her)  Majesty's 
Service,  Ship,  or  Steamer. 

Ho.  House. 

^071.,  Honble,  Honorable. 

Hond.  Honored. 

Hor.,  Horoh  Horology,  horologicah 

Hort.  Hortio.  Horticulture,  horti- 
cultural. 

Hos,  Hosea. 

HP.  Half-pay;  High-priest;  Horse- 
power. 

H.R.  House  of  Representatives. 

H.R.E.  Holy  Roman  Empire,  or 
Emperor. 

H.R.H.  His  (or  Her)  Royal  High- 
ness. 

H.R.I.P.  (LSit.  kic  TequiesciHn  pace). 
Here  restp  in  peace. 

H.S.  (Lat.  hie  situs).  Here  lies. 

H.S.H.  His  (or  Her)  Serene  High- 
ness. 

Hum.,  Humb.  Humble, 

Hun.,  Hung.  Hungary,  Hungarian. 

Hand.  Hundred. 

Hunts.  Huotiogdonshire. 

Hyd.,  Hydros.  Hydrostatics. 

Hydraul.  Hydraulics, 

Hydros.  [Hyd.] 

Hypoth.  Hypothesis,  hypothetical. 


7.  Island. 

lb..  Ibid.  (Lat,  ibidem).  In  the  same 

place. 
Icel.  Icelandic. 
Ich.,  Ichthy.  Ichthyology. 
Id.  (Lat.  idem),  The  same. 
Ida.  Idaho. 

I.e.  (Lat.  id  est),  That  is. 
I.H.S.  (Lat.  Jesiis  Salvator  Homi- 

TCw»i),  Jesus,  the  Saviour  of  Men, 
m,  Illinois. 
Imp.    (Lat.    imperator),  Emperor; 

Imperial ;  impersonal. 
Imp.,Impf.  Imperfent. 
Jmper,  Imperative, 
In.  Inch,  inches. 
Incog.  (Ital.  incognito^    incognita). 

Unknown, 
Ind.  India,  Indian ;  Indiana. 
Indie.  Indicative. 
Ind.  Ter.  Indian  Territory. 
Inf,  Infin.  Infinitive. 
In  lim.  (Lat.  inlimine)f  At  the  out- 
set. 
In.  loc.  {ha.t.inloco),  In  Its  place. 
I.N R  I.  (Lat.  Jesus  Nazarenus  Rex 

ludcBOrum),  Jesus   of  Nazareth, 

Kingof  the  Jews. 
Ins.  Insurance. 
Insep.  Inseparable. 
Ins.  Gen.  Inspector  General. 
Imt.  Instant,  the  present  month ; 

Institute,  insiitution. 
Ini.  Interest. 


Int.  Dept.  Department  of  the  In- 
terior. 

Intern.  Intensive;  Intensative. 

Inlerj.  Interjection. 

hUrans.  Intransitive. 

In  trans,  (Lat.  in  transitu),  On  the 
passage. 

Int.  Rev.  Internal  Revenue. 

Introd.  Introduction. 

lo.  Iowa. 

I.  of  M.  Instructor  of  Musketry. 

I.O.F.  Independent  Order  of  Fores- 
ters. 

I.O.G.T.  Independent  Order  of 
Good  Templars. 

I.O  O  F.  Independent  Order  of 
Odafellows. 

lO.R.M.  Improved  Order  ol 
Red  Men. 

I.O.S.M.  Independent  Order  of 
Sons  of  Malta. 

I.O.U.  I  owe  you. 

LP. P.  (Lat.  In  prcBsent id  Domino- 
rum),  in  presence  of  the  Lords 
(of  oession). 

i.g.  (Lat.  idem  quod).  The  same  as. 

Jr.  Ireland,  Irish. 

I.R.B.  Irish  Republican  Brother- 
hood. 

l.R.O.  Inland  Revenue  Office. 

Irreg.  Irregular. 

/*.,  Isa.  Isaiah. 

I.S.  Irish  Society. 

Isl.  Island. 

It.  Ital.  Italy,  Italic,  Italian. 

Itin,  Itinerary. 

J.  Judge;  Justice. 

J.A.  Judge-advocate. 

Jac.  Jacob,  Jacobus  (==James), 

Jan.  January. 

J.A.G.  Judge  Advocate  General. 

Jav.  Javanese. 

J.C.  Jesus  Christ. 

J.C  Justice-clerk. 

J.C.D.    (Lat.  juris   civilis  docior)^ 

Doctor  of  Civil  Law, 
J.D.  {La.t.  j'urum  doctor),  Doctor  of 

Laws. 
Jer.  Jeremiah. 

J.G.W.  JuQior  Grand  Warden. 
JH.S.  [LH.S.] 
Jno.  John. 
Jour.  Journey. 
Jon.,  Jona,  Jonathan. 
Jos.  Joseph. 
Josh.  Joshua. 
Jour,  Journal. 
J.P.  Justice  of  the  Peace. 
Jr.  Juror. 
J.U.D.  (L&t.  Juris utriusque doctor) 

Doctor  of  both  laws  (i.e.,  of  civil 

and  canon  law). 
Jud.  Judith. 
Judg.  Judges. 
Jul.  July ;  Julius ;  Julian. 
Jul.  Per.  Julian  Period. 
Jun.  June. 
Jun.,  Junr,  Junior. 
Juris,  Jurisprudence, 
J.  W.  Junior  Warden. 

K.  King;  Knight, 

Kan.,  Ks.  Kansas. 

K.B.  Knight  of  the  Bath. 

K.B.  King's  Bench. 

K.C.B.  Knight  Commander  ofthp 

Bath. 
K.C.TI.  Knight  Commander  of  the 

Guelphs  of  Hanover. 
K.C.M.G.   Knight  Commander  of 

St.  Michael  and  St.  George. 
K.C'.S.    Knight  of   the   of  Order 

Charles  III,  of  Spaip 


K.C.SJ.  Knight  Commander  of  the 
Star  of  India. 

K,E.  Knight  of  the  Eagle. 

Ken.y  Ky.  Kentucky. 

K.G.  Knight  of  the  Garter. 

K.G.E.  Knight  of  the  Golden 
Eagle, 

K.G.C.  Knight  of  the  Grand 
Cross. 

K.G.C.B.  Knight  of  the  Grand 
Crosa  of  the  Bath, 

K.G.F.  Knight  of  the  Golden 
Fleece. 

K.G.U.  Knight  of  the  Guelpha  of 
Hanover. 

Ki,  Kings. 

Kit.  Kilderkin. 

Kilog.  Kilogramme. 

Kilom.jKilo.  Kilometre. 

Kingd.  Kingdom. 

K.IB.  Knight  of  Leopold  of  Bel- 
gium. 

K.L.H.  Knight  of  the  Legion  of 
Honor. 

K.M.  Knight  of  Malta. 

K.N.  Know  Nothings. 

Kn.NS.  Knight  of  the  Loyal  Nor- 
thern Star  (Sweden). 

Kmck.  Knickerbocker. 

Knl.  Knight. 

K.P.  Knight  of  St.  Patrick. 

K.  of  P.  Knights  of  Pythias. 

Ks,  Kansas. 

K.S.  Knight  of  the  Sword  (Sweden). 

Kt.  Knight. 

K.T.  Knight  of  the  Thistle;  Knight 
Templar. 

K.T.S.  Knightof  TowerandSword 
(Portugal). 

Ky.  Kentucky. 

L.  Latin ;  Lake ;  Lord ;  Lady. 

L.,  I.,  £(Lat.  libra).  Pound,  pounds 
(sterling). 

L.,  lb.,  R).  (Lat.  libra).  Pound, 
pounds  (weight). 

La.  Louisiana, 

L,A.  Law  Agent:  Literate  in  Arts. 

L.A.C.  Licentiate  of  the  Apothe- 
caries' Company. 

Lam.  Lamentations. 

Lapp.  Lappish. 

Lat.  I  atin ;  Latitude. 

lb.  Pound,  pounds  (weight). 

L.c.  Lowercase  (in  printing). 

L.c.  (Lat.  loco  citato).  In  the  plactt 
cited. 

L.C.  Lord  Chamberlain;  Lord 
Chancellor. 

L.C.B,  Lord  Chief-baron. 

L.C.J.  Lord  Chief  justice, 

L.O.P,  Licentiate  of  the  College  oC 
Preceptors. 

Ld.  Lord. 

Ldp,  Lordship, 

L.D.S,  Licentiate  of  Dentid  Sur- 
gery. 

Leg.,  Legis.  LegiBlature,legisIatiTeu 

Leip,  Leipsic. 

Lett.  Lettish,  Lettic 

Lev.  Leviticus. 

Lex.  Lexicon. 

■Lexicog.  Lexicography,  lexlcogr^ 

pher,  lexicographical. 
L.G,  Life  Guards. 
L.  Ger.     Low    German  or   Piatt 

Deutsch. 
L.L  Light  Infantry;  Long  Island. 
Lib.  (Lat.  liber),  Book. 
Lib.  Library,  librarian. 
Lieut.,  Lt.  Lieutenant. 
•LieuL-col.  Lieutenant-colonel* 
Lieut.-gen.  Lieutenant-general 
Lieut.-gOY,  Lieutenant-governor. 
lin.  Lineal,  or  right^line  measures; 

e.g.,  lin.  yd. ;  Un.  ft.,  etc. 
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JAnn.  Linnseus,  Liong,  LinnEean. 
Liq.  Liquor,  liquid. 
LU.  Literally;  literature,  literary. 
Lit,D.,  IAU.I>.  (Lat.  lUerantm  doc- 

tur).  Doctor  of  Literature. 
Lith.  LitliuaDian. 
Liv.  Livre. 
LL.B.   (Lat.  legvm   baccalaurevs), 

Bac-belor  of  Laws. 
L  L.  !>  ( Lai .  legum  doctor).  Doctor  of 

Lan>. 
LLJ.  Lord- Lieutenant  of  Ireland. 
L.M.  Long  metre. 
Lull.,  LoJid.  London. 
Lon.,  LoR'j.  LoDgitude. 
Lnq.  (Lat.  loquitur)^  He  (or  she) 

sptaks. 
Lou.  Louisiana. 
Lp.  Lordship. 
L.P.  LorJ  Provost. 
L.S.  Leftside. 
L.S.  (Lat.  locus  sigilli),  Place  of  the 

seal. 
L.s,d.  (T-at.  librWt  soHdi,  denarii)^ 

Fi>uuds,  shillings,  pence. 
Lt.  Lieutenant. 
XJ.  Inf.  Light  Infantry. 
iMth,  Lutheran. 

m.  Married;  Masculine;  MStre, 
ni&t  e>;  Mile,  miles;  Minute, 
minutes. 

M.  Marquis;  Middle;  Monday; 
Morning. 

SI.  (Lat.  mille),  Thousand. 
M-  (Lat. m^ridies),  Meridian,  Noon. 
U.A.  Master  of  Arts.    [A.M.} 
Mac,  Mace,  Maecabees. 

Mack.,  Mackin.  Machine,  machin* 
ery. 

MO'L,  Madm.   Madam. 

Mag.  Magyar;  magazine. 

Maj.  Major. 

M'ig.~gen.  Major-general. 

Mai.  Malachi;  Malay,  Malayan. 

Man.  Manage. 

Mnnuf.  Manufaeture8,manufactur- 
ing. 

Mar.  March ;  Maritime. 

Marq.  Marquis, 

Mas.yMasc.  Masculine. 

Mass.  Ma-sachusetts. 

M.Axi.S.  Member  of  the  Astro- 
nomical Society. 

M<'th.  Mathematics,  mathemati- 
cian, matbematicaL 

M'lU.    Matthew. 

M--B.  (Lat.  mediHncB  baccalaureus), 
iiactelorof  Medicine, 

M-B.  (I^at.  mnsiece  haccalaureus), 
Bacnylor  of  Music. 

M.C.  Member  of  Congress ;  Master 

of  CeremoQies. 
Mch.  Marsh. 
M.C.P.  Memberof  the  College  of 

Piei  eptors. 

MM.  (Lat.  merficinw  (foe/or), Doctor 
of  .Ui  diciue. 

Md.  Maryland. 

M'llle.  (Vr. mademoiselle).  Miss, 

M.E.    Most    Excellent:    Military 

Engineer;    Miuiog     Engineer; 

MeL-han'cal  Engineer. 
H.E.  Methodist  Episcopal. 
Me.  Maine^ 

M''ch.  Mechanics,  mechanical, 
Med.   Medicine,  medical;  medije- 

val. 

Med.  TjoU,  Medi-cev.  Lat  Mediaeval 
Latin. 

Mem,  Memorandum,  memoranda. 
Mess.  <fc  Docs.  Messages  and  Docu- 
ments. 

Messrs.  {Ft.  messieurs).  Gentlemen. 
Mel.  Metaphj  sio,  metaphysical. 


Melall.  Metallurgy. 

Metnph.  Metaphysics;  metaphor- 
ically. 

Meteor.  Meteorology,  meteorolo- 
gical. 

Meth.  Methodist. 

Melon.  Metonymy. 

M-x.  Mexico. 

3Ifd.  Mfs.  Manufactured;  manu- 
factures. 

M.F.H.  Master  of  Foxhounds. 

M.U.  Most  Honorable. 

M.H.  Ger.  Middle  High  German. 

Miss.  Mississippi. 

Mich.  Micah. 

M.I.C.E.  Memberof  the  Institute 

of  Civil  Engineers, 
Mic.  Michaelmas;  Michigan. 
Mid.  Middle;  Midship mau. 
Mid.  Lai.  Latin  of  the  Middle  Ages. 
Mil.,  Milit.  Military. 
M.I.M.E.  Member  of  the  Institute 

of  Mining  Engineers, 
Min.    Mineralogy,  mineralogical; 

Minute,  minutes. 
Minn.  Minnesota. 
Min.  Plen.  Minister    Plenipoten- 
tiary. 
Miss,  Mississippi. 
Mile.  (Fr.  mademoiselle).  Miss. 
M.L.S.B.  Memberof  the  London 

School  Board. 
MM.  Their  Majesties, 
MM,   (Fr,  messievrs),  Gentlemen. 
mm.  Millemetres;  Micrometres. 
3fine.  (Fr.  madame),  Madam. 
M.y.A.S.  Member  of  the  National 

Academy  of  ScJeDces. 
M.N.S.  Member  of  the  Numisma- 

tical  Society, 
Mo.  Missouri ;  Month. 
3fod.  Modern. 

Mod.  (Ital.  moderato),  Moderately, 
Man,  Monday. 
Mons.  (Fr.  monsieur)^  Sir,  Mr. 
Mont,  Montana. 
M.P.  Memberof  Parliament, 
M.P.S.  Member  of  the  Pharmaceu- 
tical Society;    Member   of  the 

Philological  Society, 
Mr.  Master,  Mister. 
M.R.A.S.    Member  of  the   Royal 

Asiatic  Society. 
M.R.C.P.    Member  of   the  Royal 

College  of  Physicians. 
M.R.C.S.   Member  of   the  Royal 

College  of  Surgeons. 
M.R.C.V.,S.  Member  of  the  Royal 

Col  ege  of  Veterinary  Surgeons. 
M.R.G.S.  Member  of   the   Royal 

Geographical  Society. 
M.R.L  Member  of  the  Royal  Insti- 
tution. 
M.R.LA.    Member  of  the  Royal 

Irish  Academy, 
M''s.  Mistress. 
M.R.S.I.  Member    of  the  Royal 

Society  of  Literature. 
M.S.  Master  of  Surgery. 
M.S.  (Lat.  memoriffi sacrum), Sacred 

to  the  memory  of. 
MS.  Manuscript. 
MSS.  Manuscripts. 
mo.mJh.  Month. 
Mf.,  Mts.  Mount,  mountains. 
Mus.  Museum;  Music,  musical. 
Mux.  B.   (Lat.  niusircE  baccalareus). 

Bachelor  of  Music. 
Mns.  D.,  3Ius.  Doc.,  Mvs.  Docl.  (Lat. 

musicce  doctQr),'DoetoT  of  Mut-ic. 
M.W.G.M.     Most  Worthy  Graod 

Master. 
M/gh.    Mythology,  mythologicaJ. 


N.  Noon  ;  North  ;  Noun  }  Num- 
ber ;  New  ;  Neuter. 

KA .  North  America,  North 
American. 

Nah.    Nabum.. 

Nap.    Napoleon, 

Nat.    Natural;  National. 

Nat.  Hist    Natural  History. 

Nat  ord.    Natural  order. 

NaL  Phil.   Natural  Philosophy, 

Naui.  NauticaL 

N.B.  New  Brunswick ;  North 
Britain  (^Scotland). 

N.B.  (Lat.  nota  bene),  Note  well, 
take  notice. 

N.C.  North  Carolina. 

N.D.,  N.Dak.  North  Dakota. 

^V.^".  New  England  ;  North-east. 

Neb.  Nebraska. 

Neg,  Negative,  negatively, 

Neh.  Nehemiiih. 

Nem  con.  (Lat.  nemine  cnniradi- 
eentf).  No  one  contradicting; 
unanimously 

Nem.  diss,  (Lat.  nemive  dissent- 
ienfe).  No  one  dissenting;  unan- 
imously. 

Nelh.  Netherlands. 

Neuf.  Neuter. 

Nev,  Nevada. 

New  Test,N.T.  New  Testament. 

N.IL  New  Hampshire. 

N.fl.  Ger.  New  High  German. 

N.J.  New  Jersey. 

N.  L.,  N.  Lat  North  Latitude. 

N.  M.  New  Mexico. 

N.N.E.  North- north -east. 

N.N.W.  Nortli-north-west. 

N.O.  New  Orleans. 

No.  (Lat.  mcmero),  Number. 

Norn..,  Nomin.  Nominative, 

Noncon.  Non  content, dissentient. 
(The  formula  in  u  hich  Members 
of  the  Hou!-e  of  Lords  vote.) 

Noiiobst  (Lat.  non  obsiante)f  Not- 
withbtauding. 

Non  pros.  (Lat.  non  prosequitur). 
He  does  not  prosecute. 

Nonsf-q  {Lat. n on sfqnitur),  Itdoes 
not  luliow  (as  a  cunsequence) 

n.o.p.  Not  otherwise  provided  for. 

Nor.,  Norm.  Norman. 

Nor.Fr.yNorm.  Fr.  Norman  French. 

Norm.  [NoK.] 

Norw.  Norway,  Norwegian,  Norse. 

Nos.  Numbers. 

Notts.  Nottinghamshire. 

Nov.  November. 

N.P.  Notary  public 

N.S.  New  style  ;  Nova  Scotia, 

n.s.  Not  speci  tied. 

N.S  J.  a  (Fr.  Notre  Seigneur 
Jesvs  Chriii),  Our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ. 

N.  T.  [New  Test.] 

Num.,  Numb.  Numbers, 

Numis.  Numismatic,  numisma- 
tology. 

N.  W.  North-wes^, 

N.  W.  T.    North-west  Territory, 

N.Y.  New  York. 

N.Z.  New  Zealand. 

a  Ohio;  Old. 

ob.  {L&t.  ohiii).  He  or  she  died. 

Obad.  Obad  ali. 

Obdt,  Obt  Obedient. 

Obj.  Objective. 

Obs.  Obsolete. 

Obt  [Obdt], 

Oct.  October. 

Oct.,8vo.  Octavo. 

O.K  Odd  Fellows. 

O  ILGer.  Old  High  German. 


O.H.M.S.   On  Her  Majesty's  Ser- 
vice. 

Ok.  Ter.  Oklahoma  Territory. 

Old  Test.,  O.T.  Old  Testament. 

Olym.  Olympiad. 

O.M.  Old  Measurement. 

O.M.L  Oblateof  Maiy  Immaculate. 

Op.  Opposite,  opposiiion. 

O.P.  Order  of  Preachers. 

Opt  Optative;  Optics,  optical. 

Or.  Oregon. 

Ord.  Ordinance,  ordinary. 

Ordn.  Ordnance. 

Orig.  Original,  originally. 

Omifh.  Ornithology,  ornithologi- 
cal. 

OS.  Old  Style;  Old  Saxon. 

0.5'.^.  Order  of  St.  Augustine. 

O.S.B.  Order  of  St.  Benedict. 

O.S.F.  Order  of  St.  Francis. 

O.T.  [OldTest.J 

O.U.A.M.  Order  of  United  Ameri- 
can Mechanics. 

Oxf.  Oxford. 

Oxon.  (Lat.  Ozonia,  Oxoniensis), 
Oxloid;  of  Oxford. 

Ozonien.  (Lat.  Oxoniensis),  Of  px- 
ford. 

Oz.  Ounce.  [The  s  in  this  contrac- 
tion, and  in  viz.,  represents  an 
old  symbol  (5J,  used  lo  mark  a 
terminal  contraction.] 

P.  Page ;  Participle ;  Past ;  Pole ; 
Port. 

Pa.  Pennsylvania. 

Pa.  a ,  par.  a.  Participial  adjective. 
Paint  Painting. 

Pal,  Pa/ceont  Palseontology,  palse- 

ontological. 
Palceobot:  Palseobolany, 
Pa.par.  Past  paniciple. 
Par.  Paragraph  ;  Participle. 
Pari.  Parliament,  parliamentary. 
Part.  Participle. 
Particip.  ParticipiaL 
Pass.  Passive. 
Pet.  Patrick. 
Pathol.  Pathological, 
Payt..  Payment. 

P.C.   (Lat.  palres  conscripti),  Con- 
script Fathers. 
P.C.  Police-constable ;  Privy  Coun» 

cil.  Privy  Councillor. 
P.aS.  Principal  Clerk  of  Session. 
Pd.  Paid. 

P.D.  Printer's  Devil. 
P.E.  Protestant  Episcopal. 
P.E.L  Prince  Edward's  Island. 
Pcnn.  Pennsylvania. 
Pent,  Pentecost. 
Per.,  Pers.  Persian ;  Person,  pen* 

sonaL 
Per.  an.  (Lat.  per  annum)^  Yearly. 
Per  cent,  per  ct  (Lat.  per  centvm\ 

'^Y  the  hundred, 
Perf.  Perfect. 
Peri.  Perigee, 
Pers.  [Per.] 

Per*.,  Persp,  Perspective, 
Peruv,  Peruvian. 
Pet  Peter. 
Pg.  [Port.] 

P.G.M.  Past  Grand  Master. 
Phar.,  Pkarm.  Pharmacy. 
Ph.B.  (Lat.  philosophicebaccalaitr- 

eus).  Bachelor  ol  Philosophy. 
Ph.D.    ( Lat.   p  h  ilosopMce    doctor), 

Doctor  of  Piiitosopdy. 

Phil.  Philip;  Pnilippians;  Philos- 
ophy, philosophical. 

Phil.  Trans  Transadions  of  the 
Philosophical  Soufty. 

Pfdt,  Phila.  Philadelphia. 
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Philem.  Philemon. 
Philol.  Philology. 
Pfiilos.   Philosophy,  philosophical. 
P/iaenic.  Phcenician. 
1%0'oQ.      Photography,       photo- 
graphic, pboio^rapher. 
P'l  r-n.,  phrenol.  Phrenology,phreii- 

I'hys.    Physics,  physical;    Physi- 
^'<»gy.  physiological. 

Physiol.  Physiology,  physiological. 

Pinz  y  Pxt    (Lat.  pirtxiV),    He  (or 
srie)  painted  it. 
t  Pk   Peck. 

I  '''-  Place;  Plate;  Plural. 
-.  ?.L.  Poet  Laureate. 

P  L.B    Poor  Law  Board. 

P  L.C.  Poor  Law  Commissioners. 

^'#-.  PUff-  Plaintiff. 

P.  a.  Plural. 

Plap.  Pluperfect, 

P:iit.  Plural. 

P.M.  (Lat.  post  meridiem)^  After- 

UUOU. 

P.^r,  Past  Master;  Peculiar  metre; 

l^ostuiasier. 
P.'if.G.  Postmaster-General. 
P.O.  Post-office. 
/'.fcO.Cb.  Peninsular  and  Oriental 

-Leam  Navigation  Company. 
Poc'.  Poetry,  poetical, 
'U.  Polish. 

Po/lt.  Econ.  Political  Economy. 
P.0.0.  Post-office  order. 
p.p.  Population. 
Purt.  Portugal,  Portuguese. 
P.SS.  Possessive. 
Pp.  Pages. 
P.p.  Past  participle. 
P.P.  (Lat.  pa/er  pa/rwc).  Father  of 

iiis  country. 
P.P  Pariah  priest. 
P.  P.O.  {Fr.  pour  prendre  congi).  To 

lake  leave.    [T.T.L.] 
Pph.  Pamphlet. 
Pr.  Present;  Priest;  Prince. 
Pr.  par.  Present  participle. 
P.R.  (Lat.  Populus  ^OTBoniw),  The 

Komau  people. 
P.R.  Prize  Ring. 
P.R.A.    President   of  the   Royal 

Academy, 
P  R.C.  (Lat.  post  Roman  conditam\ 

Alter   the    buiiding   of    Rome. 

lAU.C] 
Preb.  Prebend. 
Pre/,  Prefix;  Preface. 
Prep.  Preposition. 
Pres.  President,  Present. 
P  tt.  Preterite. 
Pi  im.  Primary. 
Prin.  Principal. 
Print.  Printing. 
Prio.  Privative. 
Pro.  [PkON.] 

Prob.  Problem;  Probable,   proba- 
bly. 
Pro/.  Professor. 
pmn.  Pro. Pronoun;  Pronounced; 

i*rouuuciiJ.tion. 
P  on.  a.  Pronominal  adjective. 
P/op.  Proposition. 
pros.  Prosody. 
Pro  tfm.  (Lat.  ^oicmpore).  For  the 

time  being. 
Pn.v.  Proverbs,  proverbial,  prover- 

hially,  Provincial, provinclally ; 

Provost. 
Prouinc.  Provincial. 
Proy.  {Lat.  proximo).  Next  of  or  of 

the  next  month. 
Prs  Pairs. 

PES.  President  of  the  Royal  So- 
ciety. 


P.R.S.A.  President  of  the  Royal 
Scottish  Academy. 

Pnts.  Prussia,  Prussian. 

P.S.  (Lat.  post  scriptum).  Post- 
script. 

P.S.  Privy  Seal. 

P*.,  Psa.  Psalm,  psalms. 

Psychol.  Psychology. 

Pi.  Part;  Payment;  Point;    Port. 

P.T.  Post-town;  Pupil  teacher. 

P.T  0.  Please  turn  over. 

Pub.  Public:  Published, publisher* 

Pub,  Doc.  Public  Documents. 

P.  V.  Post  village, 

Pxt.  [PiNX.] 

Pyro.y  Pyroiech.  Pyrotechnics. 

Q;  Qu.  Query ;   Question. 

Q.S.  Queen's  Bench. 

Q.C.   Queen's    College;     Queen's 

Counsel. 
Q.d.  (Lat.  quasi   dicat).  As  if  he 

should  say. 
Q.e.  (Lat.  quod  est),  Which  is. 
Q.E.D.  (hat.  quod  ernt  demonstran- 
dum), Which  was  to  be  proved. 
Q.JE.F.  (Lat.  quod  erat  faciendum)^ 

Which  was  to  be  done. 
Q.E.I.    (Lat.    quod   erat   ivvenien- 

dum).  Which  was  to  be  found  out. 
Q  I.  (Lat.  gjiantum  libel),  As  much 

as  you  please. 
Q  M.  Quartermaster. 
Q.M.  Gen.  Quartermaster-General. 
Q'".  Quarterly;  Quire, 
Q.S.  Quarter  Sessions. 
Q.S.  (Lat.  quantum  sufficit)^  A  suffi- 

cieut  quantity. 
QL  Quart. 

Qu.  Queen ;  Query ;  Question. 
Quar.f  gvxirt.  Quarterly. 
Quar,  Uto.  Quarto. 
Q.v,  (Lat.  quod  vide)^  Which  see. 
Qy,  Query. 

R.  Railway;  R6aumur;  River. 

R.  (Lat,  rex).  King ;  (Lat  regina)^ 
Queen, 

R  {hat.  recipe),  Take. 

R.A.  Royal  Academy,  Royal  Acade- 
mician; Rear- Admiral ;  Royal 
Arch ;  Royal  Artillery. 

Rabb.  Rabbinical. 

Rod,  (Lat.  radix),  Rooc. 

It.A.M.  Royal  Academy  of  Music. 

R.A.S.  RoyalAgricultural  Society. 

R.C,  Roman  Catholic. 

R.D.  Rural  Dean. 

R.E.  Royal  Engineers ;  Royal  Ex- 
change. 

R.E.  Reformed  Episcopal 

Rtaum.  ESaumur. 

Rec.  Recipe. 

Reed.  Received. 

Recpt.  Receipt. 

Ref.  Reference. 

Ref.  Ch.  Reformed  Church, 

Ref.  Pres.  Reformed  Presbyterian. 

Reg.  Regular. 

Reg.-  Regr.  Registrar. 

Reg.^  RegL  Regiment,  regimental. 

Rel.  Religion,  religious. 

Rel.  Pron.  Relative  Pronoun. 

Rem.  Remark,  remarks. 

Rep,  Report ;  Representative. 

Rep.  Repub,  Republic,  Republican. 

Res.  Resolution. 

Retd.  Returned. 

Rev.  Revelation;  Revenues;  Reve- 
rend; Review;  Revise. 

Revd.  Reverend. 

Revs.   Reverends. 


Rev.  Stat.  Revised  Statutes. 

R.H.A.  Royal  Horse  Artillery. 

Rhel.  Rhetoric,  rhetorical. 

R.H.S,  Royal  Humane  Society. 

R.r.  Rhode  Island. 

R.I.P.  (Lat.  requiescat  in  pace). 
May  he  (or  she)  rest  in  peace. 

Riv.  River. 

R.M.  Royal  Mail;  Royal  Marines. 

R.M.A.'Kqy^X  Marine  Artillery; 
Royal  Military  Asylum. 

R.M.L.L  Royal  Marine  Light  In- 
fantry. 

R.N.  Royal  Navy. 

R.N.R.  Royal  Naval  Reserve. 

R.O.  Receiving  Office. 

Robt.  Robert. 

Rom.  Roman;  Romans. 

Rom.  Cath.  Roman  Catholic. 

R.P.  Regius  Professor, 

R.R.  Right  Reverend. 

R.R.  Railroad. 

R.S.A.  Royal  Scottish  Academy. 

R.Si.P.C.A.  Royal  Society  for  the 
Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Ani- 
mals. 

R.S.E.  Royal  Society  of  EJinburgh. 

R.S.L.  Royal  Society  of  London. 

R.S.O.  Receiving  sub-office 

R.S.V.P.  (Ft.  Blondes  s'il  rous 
plaii).  Please  leply. 

Rt.  Right 

Rt.  Hon.  Right  Honorable. 

Rt.  Rev.  Right  Reverend. 

R.T.S.  Religious  Tract  Society, 

Rt.  Wpful.  Right  Worshipful. 

Russ.  Russia,  Russian. 

R.V,  Revised  Version;  Rifle  Vol- 
unteers, 

R.W.  Right  Worshipful,  Right 
Worthy. ' 

R.W.D.G.l\f.  Right  Worshipful  De- 
puty Grand  Master. 

R.W.G.M.  Right WorshipfulGrand 
Master. 

R.W.G.E.  Right  Worthy  Grand 
Representative. 

R.W.G.S.  Right  Worthy  Grand 
Secretary, 

R  W.G.T.  Right  Worthy  Grand 
Treasurer,  Right  Worthy  Grand 
Templar. 

R.  W.G.  W.  RightWorshipful Grand 
Warden. 

R.W.J.G.W.  Right  Worshipful 
Junior  Grand  Warden. 

R.W.S.G.W,  Right  Worshipful 
Senior  Grand  Warden. 

Ry.  Railway. 


S.  Saint ;  Saturday ;  Section ;  Shil- 
ling; Sign;  Signer;  Solo;  So- 
prano, South;  Sun;  Sunday; 
Sabbath. 

5.  Second, seconds;  See;Singular; 
Son;  Succeeded. 

S.A.  South  Africa,  South  America. 

S.A,  (LoX.secnndern  artem).  Accord- 
ing to  the  rules  of  art. 

Sab.  Sabbath. 

Sam.,  Saml,  Samuel. 

Sam.^Sama/r,  Samaritan. 

Sans.,  SaTisCf  Sansk.  Sanscrit,  Sans- 
krit. 

S.AJS.  (Lat.  Societatis  AfUiqua- 
riorum  Soeius),  Ftllow  of  the  So- 
ciety of  Antiquaries. 

Sat.  Saturday. 

Sax.  Saxon,  Saxony. 

S.B.  South  Britain,  (England  and 
Wales),   [N,  B.] 

S.C.  South  Carolina. 

S.C.  (Lat  spnatu.<!  consuUum)t  A  de- 
cree ot  the  senate. 

Sc.  [SciL,  Sculp.] 


Scan,  mag.  (Lat.  smndalvm  wiagTia- 
tnm.),  L>eiamator3' expressions  to 

the  injury  of  persons  of   high 

rank  or  dignity. 
S.  caps.,  Sm.  caps.  I3mall  capitals. 

(lu  printing.) 
Sc.B.  (Lat.  scientifB  baccalaureus), 

BaclJeior  of  Science. 
Sr.D.  {Lai. scientios  doctor),  Doctor 

of  Science. 
Sch.  (Lat.  scholium),  A  note. 
Sch.  Schooner, 
Sci.  Science. 
Sci.  fa.  Scire  facias. 
Scil.  Sc.  (Lat.  scilicet).  Namely;  to 

wit. 
S.C.L.  Student  iu  Civil  Law. 
Sclav.  Sclavonic. 
Scot.  Scotland,  Scotch^  Scottish. 
Scr.  Scruple,  scruples. 
Scrip.,  Script.  Scripture,  scripturaL 
Sculp.  Sculpture. 
Sculp.,  SeufpK,  Sc.   (Lilt,  sculpsit). 

He  (or  she)  t-ngraved  it. 
S.D.,S.  Dak.  South  Dakota. 
S.D.U.K.  Society  for  the  Diffusion 

of  Useful  Knowledge. 
S.E.  South-'  ast. 
Sec.  Second. 
Sec,  Sect.  Section. 
Sec,  Secy.  Secretary. 
Sec.  Leg.  Secretary  of  Legation. 
Sen.  Senate,  senator. 
Sen.  Doc.  Senate  Document. 
S'p^Sept.  September, 
Srq.  (Lat,  sequentes,  ■tpqu6)itid),  Tbft 

following  or  the  next. 
Serg..Sergt.  Sergeant. 
Serj.jSerjt.  Serjeant. 
Strv,  Servian. 
Sess.  Session. 
S.G.  Solicitor-general. 
s.g.  fSp.  Gk.I 
Sh.  Shilling,  shillings. 
Sing.  Singular. 
S.J.  Society  of  Jesus. 
S.J.C.  Supreme  Judicial  Court. 
Skr.  Sanskrit, 
Slav.  Slavonic. 
Sid.  Sailed. 
S.M.  Sergeant-major. 
S,  M.   Lond    Soc.    (Lat.    SociHaiit 

M^diccB       Londinensis      Sucius). 

Member  of  the  London  Medical 

Society, 
S.N.  (Lat.  secundum  naturam),  Ao 

cordingto  nature, naturally. 
s.o.  Sub- office. 
Soc.ySocy,  Society. 
S.  of  Sol.  Song  of  Solomon, 
SoL-gen,  Solicitor-generaL 
Sp.  Spain,  Spanish ;  Spirit. 
s.p,  (Lat.  sine  prole).  Without  issue, 
S.P  C.A.  Society  for  the  Prevention 

of  Cruelly  to  Animals. 
S.P.CC.  Society  for  the  Prevention 

of  Cruelty  to  Children. 
S.P.C.K.  Society  for  the  Promotion 

of  Christian  Knowledge. 
Spec.  Special,  sptcially, 
S.P.G,  Society  for  the  Propagation 

of  the  Gospel. 
sp.gr.,  s.g.  Specific  gravity. 
S.P.Q.R.  (Lat.  Senatus   Populvsque 

Rornanv^),  The  Senate   and  ihe 

People  of  Rome. 
sq.  Square;  sq.ft.  square  foot,  feet; 

sg.  in,  square  inch.  Inches ;  sq.  m. 

square  mile,  miles;  sq.  yd.  square 

yard. 
Sr.  Senior:  sir. 
S.R.I.  (L^\,  Sacrum  Ronianvm  Jmr- 

periiwi),  Tiie  Holy  Roman  Em- 
pire. 
S.R.^.  (Lut.Sfcirfati.t  Regiw Socivs), 
KVllfw  ol  t ho  Royal  Society. 
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SS.  Saints. 

S^".  Sunday  School. 

S.S.C.  Solicitor  before  the  Supreme 
Court. 

S.S,K  S  »utu-80uth-east. 

5.5.  W.  South-south  west. 

S'.  Saint;  Stone;  Strait;  Street. 

St.  (LrI. stel),  Letitstaad  (inpriot- 
i"g)- 

Stat.  Stiitiite,  statutes;  statuary. 

5.7;  S  .Ds  of  Temp  rancc 

S.T,B.  Bachelor  of  Sacred  Theol- 
ogy. 

S.T.O.  (Laf.  sacce theolojia  doctor). 
Doctor  of  Diviuity. 

ster.,Jitg.  Sttrling. 

Sf.  L.  St.  Louis. 

S.T.P.  (Lnt.  sac^CB  tkenhg'ce  pro- 
fesA'ir),  Pi-ole^sor  of  Theology. 

Sir.  Steamer,  sieam  vessel. 

Subj.  Subjunctive. 

Sub-t,  Substantive;  Substitute. 

Si'ff.  Suffix. 

Su.-Got'i.  Suio-Gothic. 

San.  Sand.  Sunday. 

Sup.  Superior;  ."-•uperlative;  Sup- 
pleiiii'iii;  Supine, 

Sap.  O.  Supreme  Court. 
Sitpi.  Superiuteiident. 
Sar.,Sur(j.  Surgeon,  surgery, 
Sur.'ijfn.  Suigeon-gt-neral. 
Sarv.  Surveying,  surveyor. 
Sarv.-fien.  Surveyor-general. 
S.I'.  (Lat  sub  voee}y  Underthe  word 

or  title. 
S.W^  St-'nior  Warden;  South-wea*^ 
Sw.  Sweden,  Swedish. 
Swi'z.  Switzerland. 
Sijn.  Synonyiu,  synonymous. 
Synip.  Synopsis. 
Syr.  Syria,  Byriac;  syrup. 

T.  Tenor;  Ton;  Tun;  Tuesday. 

T.A.B,  Total  Absiiuence  Brolher- 
buod 

Tab.  Table,  tabular  statement. 

Tail.  Tiingeut. 

Tart.  Tartaric. 

Tech.  Technical,  technically. 

Ten.,  Tenn.  Tennessee. 

Term,  Termination, 

Teut.  Teutonic. 

Tex  Texas. 

Text.  Tec.  (Lat.  textut  rectus).  The 

received  text. 
Th.  Thomas;  Thuradaj-. 


Theo.  Theodore. 

Theol.  Theology. 

Theor.  Theorum. 

Tfiess.  Thessalonians. 

Tho.,  Tkos.  Thomas. 

Tku.,  Th-'r.,  Tkurs.  Thursday. 

TM.  ir.iif.Trinity  high-water  mark. 

Tier.  Tierce. 

Tim.  Timothy. 

Tit.  Title;  Titus. 

T.O.  Turn  over. 

Tob.  Tobit. 

Tom.  Tome,  volume. 

Tonn.  Tonnage. 

Topog.  Topography,  topographical. 

Tp.  Township. 

Tr.  Translation,  translator,  trans- 

Jat'd;     Transpose;     Treasurer; 

Trustee. 
Trans.   Transaction  ;  Translation, 

translator,  tianslated. 
Trnv.  Travels. 
Trig  ,  Trignn.  Trigonometry,  trigo- 

nuiuetrical. 
Trin.  Trinity. 
Ts.  Texas. 

r.?;Z,.  To  take  leave.    [P.P.C] 
r«,,  Toes.  Tuesday, 
Turk.  Tui  key,  Turkish. 
Typ.  Typographer. 
Typog.  Typography,  typographical. 


U.C.(Jj'\i.urbis  conditm)  From  the 

building    ot     the     city— Rome. 

[A. U.C.J 
Uh.  Utah. 
VJ.D.  [J.U.D.] 
U.K.  United  Kingdom. 
U.K.A.    Ulster    King    at   Arms; 

Uuited  Kingdom  Alliance. 
UlL  {\Ai\.  ultimo)  Last^  of  the  last 

luouih. 
wm.  Unmarried. 
Unit.  Unitarian. 
Uniu.  University. 
Up.  Upper. 

UP.  Uniied  Presbyterian. 
US.  United  States. 
U,S.  (Lat,  ut  supra).  As  abover 
U.S.A.  United  States  of  America; 

Uuited  Stales  Army, 
US.L.  United  States  Legation, 
U.S.M.  United  States  mail;  United 

States  marine. 
V.S.M.A.   Uuited  States  Umtary 

Academy. 


U.S.^.  United  States  Navy. 
U.S.!^.A.     Uniied    States    Naval 

Academy. 
K5.S.  United  StatesSenate  ;United 

States  ship  or  steamer. 
US.S.fy.   United   States  Supreme 

Cou  >  t. 
Usu.  Usual,  usually. 

V.  Verb;  Verse;  Victoria,  Violin. 

V.  {hat.  ver.'tus).  Against. 

V.  (Lat.  vide).  See. 

K.4.  Vicar  Apostolic;  Vice-admiral. 

Va.  Virginia. 

Vol.  Valve;  value. 

Var,  Variely. 

Vai.  Vatican. 

V.  ititx.  Veib  auxiliary. 

V.C.    Vice-chancellor;     Victoria 

Cross, 
V.  drf  Verb  defective. 
V.D.M.  (Lut.  Vf.'hum  DeiMinv<fer\ 

Minister  of  the  WoidofUod. 
V-  n.  Venerable. 
V.G.  Vicar-General. 
V.g.  (Lat-T^/fti^Tafio),  Forthesake 

of  cxaiiiph-'. 
VA.  VecbiutraDsitivo. 
Vice-pres.  Vice-pretident, 
Vid.  (Lat.  vi'tt").  See. 
V.  imp.  Verb  impersonal. 
V.  irr.  Verb  irregular. 
Vis.,  Vise.  Vi-count. 
Viz.   (Lat.  videlicet)^  Namely;  to 

wit.    [O2.] 
V.n.  Veib  neuter. 
Vuc.  Vocative, 
Vul.  Volume.      ^ 
Vuls.  Volumes. 
V.P.  Vice-President. 
V.R.  (Lat.  Victoria  Eegina),  Queen 

Viciori:!. 
V.r,  V(  rb  reflexive. 
V.^ev,  Veiy  Reverend. 
Vs.  (Ldt.  versvi).  Against. 

V.S.  Veieiinary  surgeoQ. 
V.f.  Verb  transitive. 
Vt.  Veimont. 
Vul.,  Valg,  Vulgate. 
Vulg.  Vulgar,  vulgarly. 
wJl.  (Lai.  varies  lectioTies).  Various 
readings. 


W.   Wednesday;  Week;    Welsh; 

West,  western. 

WaU^  Waliack.  WaUachiau. 


Walt.  Walter. 

Wash.  Washington. 

w.c.  Water  closet. 

W.CA.  Women's  Christian  Asso- 
ciation. 

W.C.T.C.  Wompu's  Christian  Tem- 
perance Union. 

Wed.  Wednesday, 

Wef.  Welsh. 

w.f.  Wrong  font  (in  printing). 

W/i/  Wbaif. 

W.I.  West  Indies;  West  Indian 

Wis.,  Wise.  Wisconsin. 

Wk.  Week. 

W,  Long.  West  Longitude. 

Wm.  William. 

W.M.  Worshipful  Master. 

W.N.W.  West-north-west. 

Wp.  Worship. 

Wp/'d.  Worshipful. 

W..^.  Writer  to  the  Signet 

W.S.W.  West-south-west 

Wf.  \Veiglit. 

II'.  Ft/.  West  Virginia, 

Wyo.  Wyoming. 

X  Christ. 

Xiii.^  Xinas.  Christmas. 

Xn.  Chiiatian. 

Xnly.  Chribtianity. 

Xper.,  Xr.  Christopher 

Xt.  Christ 

Xtian.  Christian. 

Y.  Year, 

Yd.  Yard. 

Yds.  Yards. 

Ye  The;  Thee. 

Y.M.C.A.  Young  Men's  Christian 

Aas  iciatiun. 
Y.P.S.C.E.  Young  People's  Society 

of  Cbristi.iu  Endeavor. 
Yr.  Year;  Younger;  Your. 
Ys,  Yeara;  Ycurs. 
K  W.CA.  Young  Women's  Chria- 

lian  Association. 

Zach,  Zachary. 

Zi'.ch.  Zechariah. 

Zeph.  Zephaniah. 

Z.G.,  Zoo.  Zoological  Gardens. 

Zjijchem,  Zoochemistry,  zoochemi- 

cal, 
Zoogeog,     Zoogeography,    loogeo 

graphicaL 
ZooU  Zoology,  coologteal. 


COLLOQUIAL  AND   SLANG  WORDS  AND 

PHRASES. 

CAKEFULLY  COMPILED  FROM  MODERN  AMERICAN  COLLOQUIAL  SPEECH. 


A. 

Above  one's  bend.  Beyond  one's 
power. 

Absqnatnlate,  To.  To  run  away ;  to 
abscond. 

Accorrting;  to  Oanter.  Correctly 
performed. 

Acknowledge  the  com.  To.    To 

confess  a  charge. 

Across  lots.    By  a  short  way. 

Ale^vlfc.    A  herring. 

All-fired.    Excessively. 

All-sorts.  The  leavings  of  glasses 
poured  together  and  sold  cheap. 

All-to-smash.  Smashed  to  pieces; 
completely  ruined. 

Alley.  The  place  where  the  game  of 
ten-pins  is  played ;  an  ornamental  marble, 
used  in  the  game  of  "marbles." 

Allow,  To.    To  assert. 

Almighty  dollar.  The  power  of 
money. 

Among  the  missing.  Absent ;  van- 
ished. 

Anxions  seat.  A  state  of  concern 
about  one's  spiritual  or  temporal  welfare. 

Any  hovr  you  can  fix  it.  At  any 
rate  whatever. 

Appreciate,  To.  To  raise  the  value  of. 

Argufy,  To.    To  argue. 

Arkansas  toothpick.  A  bowie-knife. 

As  long  MS.  Because ;  since.  "  We'll 
come,  as  lonj  as  it's  pleasant." 

Awful.  Disagreeable ;  detestable ;  very 
great. 

Awfully.    Excessively. 

B. 

Back  country.  The  backwoods ;  the 
frontier  settlements. 

Back  down.  To.  To  recede  from  one's 
position. 

Bark  out.  To.  To  refuse  to  keep  an 
agreement ;  to  retreat. 

Back  seat.  To  take  a.  To  decrease 
In  importance. 

Back  track.  To  take  the.  To  re- 
treat; retrace  one's  steps. 

Back  water.  To.  To  withdraw;  to 
retreat. 

Backing  and  filling.  Wavering;  in- 
decision. 

Backwoods.  The  partly  cleared  West- 
ern settlements. 

Backwoodsman.  An  inhabitant  of 
the  backwoods. 

Bagasse.  The  compressed  sugar-cane 
stalks.    Called  also  "  cane-trash." 

Baggage-smasher.  A  railroad  por- 
ter. So  called  from  his  reckless  handling 
of  trunks. 

Balance.    The  remainder. 

Ballot-box  stnlHng.  Putting  spu- 
rious voted  I'nto  the  ballot-box  at  an  elec- 
tion. 

Bang  np.  rirst  class ;  fine  In  appear- 
ance. 

Barbecue.  A  hog  roasted  whole ;  an 
open-air  meeting  with  dinner  or  refresh- 
dents. 


Bark  a  tree.  To.    To  cut  out  a  circle 

of  bark  for  the  purpose  of  killing  a  tree. 
Bark  up  the  wrong  tree.  To.    To 

be  on  the  wrong  track ;  to  make  a  mistake. 

Barrens.  Elevated  lands  on  which 
grow  small  trees,  but  no  useful  timber. 

Beach  com  bers.  The  long  waves  roll- 
ing on  shore  from  the  ocean. 

Bpar  a  hand.  To.  To  assist ;  to  make 
haste. 

Bear  the  market.  To.  To  reduce 
the  market  value  of  stocks  or  securities. 

Beat,  To.  To  excel;  to  defraud;  to 
cheat. 

Beat  all  hollow.  To.  To  excel  com- 
pletely. 

Beat  out.    Exhausted. 

Bee-line.  The  shortest  line  between 
two  points ;  the  course  of  a  bee's  flight. 

Bender  A  spree ;  a  frolic ;  as, "  To  go 
on  a  bender.'* 

Between  hay  and  grass.  Between 
two  stages  of  development,  as  boyhood  and 
manhood. 

B'hoys.  Noisy  young  men  of  the  lower 
ranks  of  society.  Applied  in  New  York 
City. 

Big  bug.    An  important  personage. 

Big  figure.    On  a  large  scale. 

Big  head.  Applied  to  a  person  of  self- 
importance  ;  the  aiter-efFects  of  a  debauch. 

Biggest  toad  in  the  puddle.  The 
most  consequential  person  in  a  group. 

BinBe  by.    By-and-by. 

Blackmail.  Money  extorted  by  threats 
of  exposure  or  of  accusing  one  of  a  crime. 

Blatherskite.  A  blustering,  noisy 
fellow. 

Blaze.  To.  To  mark  a  tree  by  notch- 
ing or  cutting. 

Blizzard.    A  violent  snow-squall. 

Blow,  To.    To  boast ;  to  brag. 

Blow  out.  To.  To  talk  violently  or 
abusively. 

Blow  up.  To.    To  scold  a  person. 

Blue  laws.  The  former  puritanical 
laws  of  New  England. 

Bine  nose.    A  native  of  Nova  Scotia. 

Bluff,  To.  To  dismiss  with  a  gruff 
answer;  to  deter  by  frightening. 

Bluff  on  poker.  To.  To  bet  on  a 
worthless  hand  as  if  it  were  good. 

Bob,  To.  To  fish  for  eels  with  a  bob,  or 
knot  of  worms  on  a  string. 

Boiled  shirt.    A  white  shirt. 

Bolt,  To.  To  withdraw  suddenly  from 
a  political  party ;  to  leave  hastily. 

Bone,  To.  To  apply  closely  to  an  ob- 
ject ;  to  question  persistently. 

Bonny-clabber.  Milk  turned  sour 
and  thick. 

Boost,  To.    To  lift  by  pushing. 

Boot,  To.    To  kick. 

Boss,  To.  To  superintend ;  to  rule  over. 

Bottom  dollar.    The  last  dollar. 

Bottom  lands.  Flat  lands  bordering 
the  Western  rivers. 

Bounce,  To.    To  eject  with  force. 

Bounty -jumper.  One  who  runs  away 
after  receiving  a  bounty. 


Brash.    Brittle. 

Break  down.  To.    To  be  overcome 
by  emotion  or  weakness. 
Break  out  in  a  new  spot.  To.    To 

begin  in  some  new  way. 
Brick  in  the  hat.  To  have  a.    To 

walk  unsteadily  from  intoxication. 

Brother  Jonathan.  A  designation 
applied  to  natives  of  the  United  States. 

Buck,  To.  Applied  to  horses  that  seek 
to  dismount  their  riders  by  jumping  and 
kicking,  or  to  animals  that  thruPt  with 
head  or  horns. 

Buck  fever.  Agitation  of  aijateur 
hunters  when  seeing  game  (especially  deer). 

Buckra,  A  white  man.  (A  negro  term.) 

Bug  Juice.    Poor  whiskey. 

Bunk,  To.    To  retire  to  bed. 

Bunkum,  Talking  for.  Talking  for 
one's  constituents.  Taken  from  a  member 
of  Congress  who  acknowledged  lie  was 
talking  for  Buncombe — his  home  county. 

Barn  up.  To.    To  burn  down. 

Bushwhacker.  One  accustomed  to 
bush  travelling;  a  raw  countryman. 

Bust,  To.    To  fail  in  business. 


Caboodle,  The  whole.  The  whole 
number. 

Cache,  To.    To  conceal  by  burying. 

Cachunk.  The  sound  made  by  the  fall 
of  a  heavy  body. 

Calculate,  To.  To  suppose;  to  in- 
tend. 

Calithumpian  entertainment.  A 
serenade  of  unmelodious  noises,  often 
given  to  the  newly  married. 

Call  loans.  Loans  payable  on  demand. 

Can't  come  it.  Not  able  to  accom- 
plish it. 

Cap  all.  To.  To  reach  a  climax;  to 
surpass  all. 

Cap  the  climax,  To.    [To  Cap  All.] 

Carpet-baggers.  A  name  given  to 
offtce-seeking  politicians  in  the  Southern 
States  after  the  Civil  War. 

Carry  away.  To.  To  move  to  enthu- 
siasm or  emotion. 

Carry  on,  To.  To  make  merry;  to 
riot  or  frolic. 

Carry  stock.  To.  To  retain  stock  till 
an  opportunity  offers  for  profitable  sale. 

Catch  a  weasel  asleep.  T».  To  sur- 
prise a  watchful  or  cunning  person. 

Caucus,  A  private  meeting  of  party 
leaders. 


Caution,  To  be  a. 


be  a  warning, 


Cave  in.  To.  To  yield  to  the  pressure 
of  adverse  circumstances. 

Cavort,  To.    To  prance  or  caper. 

Chain  lightning.    Strong  whiskey. 

Cbawnp,  To.  To  defeat;  to  demolish; 
to  discomfit. 

Chicken  fixings.  A  dish  of  prepared 
chicken. 

Chip  in.  To.    To  contribute. 

Chuck  full.  Entirely  full.  [Also  Chock 
Full.] 

Claim  .lumping.  Violently  seizing 
another's  claim — a  mining  term. 
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Colloquial  and  Slang  Words  and  Phrases. 


Clam-sliell.  The  lips,  the  mouth ;  as, 
"Shut  your  clam-s?ieit." 

Cleau  ttalngr«  The.  The  honorable 
action. 

Clear  ont,  To.    To  depart ;  to  decamp. 

Codfish  aristocracy.  Thenewlyrich 
and  ostentatious. 

Come  around.  To.  To  yield  to  per- 
suasion ;  to  coax  or  wheedle. 

Come  it  strong;.  To.  To  act  with 
vigor. 

Come  oir  the  perch.  Cease  exagge- 
ration ;  talk  sensibly. 

Come  over.  To.  To  deceive;  to  gain 
an  unfair  advantage. 

Come  np  to  the  chnik  line.  To. 

To  fulfil  one  s  promise ;  to  do  one's  duty. 

Complected.  Of  a  certain  complexion. 

Confidence  man.    A  swindler. 

Contraband.  A  name  applied  to  the 
Southern  negro  during  the  Civil  War. 

Contraption.  A  contrivance  or  de- 
vice. 

Coon's  age.  A  long  but  indefinite  time. 

Corduroy  road.  A  road  constructed 
with  logs  laid  side  by  side  over  a  swampy 
place. 

Corn  dodger.  A  kind  of  cake  made 
of  Indian  corn  and  baked  very  hard. 

Corn  Juice.    Whiskey. 

Corn  pone.  Com  bread  of  a  superior 
kind,  made  with  milk  and  eggs. 

Corn  shuck.    Corn  husk. 

Corned.    Drunk. 

Corner.  To.    To  get  the  advantage  in 
an  argument  or  operation. 
Corner  the  market.  To.   To  buy  up 

a  large  amount  of  stock  so  as  to  gain  the 
advantage  in  speculative  operations. 

Corporal's  guard.  A  small  body  of 
individuals. 

Cotton  to.  To.    To  flatter. 

Counter-jumper.  A  clerk  in  a  retail 
store. 


Cowboy. 

on  a  ranch. 


One  who  has  care  of  cattle 


Crack  on,  To.    To  act  with  energy. 

Crawfish,  To.  To  retract  an  assertion 
ungraciously. 

Crooked  whiskey.  Whiskey  on 
which  no  tax  has  been  paid. 

Crush  hat.    A  soft  felt  hat. 

Curb-stone  brokers.  Irregular  stock 
jobbers  who  do  their  business  in  the  street. 

Curlecues.    Boyish  tricks ;  capers. 

Cut  a  dash.  To.  To  make  one's  self 
appear  of  importance. 

Cut  a  splurge.  To.    [Cut  a  Dash.] 

Cut  a  swathe.  To.  To  attract  atten- 
tion by  display.    [Cut  a  Dash.] 

Cut  dirt.  To.    To  run ;  to  go  fast. 

Cut  it  too  fat.  To.  To  run  to  excess ; 
to  overdo. 

Cut  stick.  To.  To  decamp  in  haste; 
to  run  away. 

Cut  under.  To.    To  undersell. 

Cut  up.  To.  To  treat  brusquely ;  to  act 
merrily  or  riotously. 

Cut  up  shines.  To.  To  play  tricks; 
to  frolic. 

Cute.    Acute,  sharp,  keen. 

D. 

Dander.  Dandmfl';  to  get  ojie's  dander 
up,  to  get  Into  a  passion. 

Darky.    A  negro. 

Dead  beat.    An  impostor ;  a  loafer. 

Dead  beat.    Worn  out ;  exhausted. 

Dead  broke.    Penniless. 

Dead  head.  One  who  secures  a  bene- 
fit without  paying  for  it. 

Dead  horse.  Work  paid  for  before 
it  is  performed. 

Dead  set.    Kesolute,  determined. 

Dead  set.  Unyielding  opposition ;  de- 
termined effbrt. 

Death  on.  To  be.  To  be  master  of  or 
exceedingly  fond  of  something. 


Dig  out,  To.    To  run  away. 

Dipsy.    The  sinker  of  a  fishing-line. 

Disgruntled.  Annoyed,  disappointed. 

Divy.  One's  share  In  a  payment. 
(Sometimes  spelled  "  Divvy."  From  Divi- 
dend.) 

Divy,  To.    To  make  a  division. 

Do  tell !  An  exclamation  signifying 
"  Indeed !    Can  such  things  be ! " 

Doctor,  To.  To  alter  or  falsify  (as  a 
report). 

Dodger.  A  hard  baked  cake  of  bread 
or  biscuit ;  a  small  advertising  circular. 

Dog,  To.  To  haunt  one's  steps ;  to  fol- 
low persistently. 

Dogged.  A  mild  oath ;  as,  "  I'll  be 
dogged  if  I  do." 

Doggery.    A  low  drinking-house. 

Dog's  age.    [Coon's  Age.] 

Don't  amount  to  much.  A  person 
of  no  importance. 

Don't  see  it.  Failure  to  perceive  the 
force  of  an  argument. 

Dongh-faee.  A  person  of  varying 
principles ;  a  trickster. 

Down  East.    New  England. 

Down-Easter.    A  New-Englander. 

Down  upon.  Opposed  to;  disapprov- 
ing. 

Draw  a  bead.  To.  To  take  aim  with 
a  fire-arm. 

Drive  at.  To.  To  be  engaged  in  or  to 
have  in  view ;  as,  "  What  are  you  driiring 
aif 

Drummer.  A  travelling  commercial 
salesman. 

Dug-out.  A  boat  or  canoe  hewn  out 
of  a  large  log. 

Dust,  To.    To  depart  in  haste. 

Dycfl  in  the  wool.  Ingrained;  ine- 
radicable. 


Eat  crow^.  To.  To  perform  a  disagree- 
able task. 

Eat  dirt.  To.  To  be  forced  to  recede 
from  a  position. 

E'enmost,    Almost. 

Egg  on.  To.    To  urge  on ;  to  Incite. 

Every  which  way.  In  all  ways  at 
once. 

Expect,  To.    To  think ;  to  Imagine. 

Eyes  skinned  (or  peeled).  To  keep 
one's.  .To  be  keenly  alert ;  to  be  watchful. 


Face  the  mnsic.  To.     To  meet  the 

emergency. 

Fair  and  square.  Correct;  honest; 
honorable. 

Fair  shake.  An  even  chance ;  a  satis- 
factory bargain. 

Falling  weather.  Rain,  snow,  or 
hail. 

Fen.  A  prohibitory  term  used  by  boys 
in  their  games ;  as,  "  Fen  play,"  equivalent 
to  "  I  forbid  you  to  play." 

Fetch  up,  To.    To  stop  suddenly. 

Fight  (or  buck)  the  tiger.  To.  To 
play  at  faro  or  other  games  of  chance. 

Figure  on.  To.  To  anticipate ;  to  ex- 
pect or  trust  in. 

Filibuster.    A  freebooter. 

Fippenny  bit ;  Flp.  Fivepence ;  for- 
merly the  vulgar  name  for  the  Spanish  half- 
real. 

Fire  away.  To  begin ;  to  go  on  with 
an  affair. 

Fire-eater.  A  hot-headed  individual. 
Applied  to  pugnacious  Southerners. 

Fire-water.  Alcoholic  spirits  (an  In- 
dian term). 

First-rate.    Of  best  quality. 
First  swathe.    Superior  quality. 
Fix,  To.    To  settle  the  business.    Often 
used  threateningly ;  as,  "  I'll^x  him." 
Fix  one's  flint.  To.    [To  Fix.] 

Fixings.  Embellishments ;  prepara^ 
tions;  garnlshings;  objects  generally. 


Fizzle.  A  ridiculous  failure;  an  at- 
tempt which  ends  Ignominiously. 

Flash  in  the  pan.  An  abortive  at- 
tempt. 

Flatboat.  A  rude  vessel  formerly  used 
In  transporting  produce  down  the  Ohio  and 
Mississippi  Rivers. 

Flatbroke.    Bankrupt;  penniless. 

Flat-footed.    Downright;  positive. 

FInmmnx,  To.  To  give  up ;  to  cease 
effort ;  to  die. 

Flunk,  To.  To  retract  in  a  cowardly 
manner ;  cowardice ;  to  fail  in  an  effort,  as 
In  a  collegiate  examination. 

Fly  around.  To.    To  move  actively. 

Fly  off  the  handle.  To.  To  become 
excited  hastily ;  to  lose  one's  temper  with 
little  provocation. 

Flyer,  To  take  a.  To  make  a  venture. 

Fork  over.  To.  To  pay  or  deliver. 
(Sometimes  Fork  Up.) 

Free  to  say  (or  confess).  Ready  to 
acknowledge. 

Freeze  ont.  To.  To  force  out  of  an 
enterprise  or  company  by  some  trick. 

Freeze  to.  To.  To  cling  to  one  closely. 

Full  swing.  To  the  greatest  degree; 
at  full  speed. 

Funk  out.  To.  To  retract  in  a  cow- 
ardly way. 


G. 

Gallinipper.  An  Insect  pest  resem- 
bling the  mosquito,  but  much  larger. 

Galoot.    A  worthless  ffellow. 

Gerrymandering.  Arranging  the 
political  divisions  of  a  State  so  that  one 
party  may  obtain  an  advantage  over  its  op- 
ponents. 

Get  a  move  on.  To.  To  hasten,  to  be 
active  in  any  effort. 

Get  one's  back  np.  To.  To  display 
anger. 

Get  religion,  To.    To  become  pious. 

Get  the  mitten.  To.  To  be  dismissed 
as  a  lover. 

Get  the  wrong  pig  by  the  tall.  To. 
To  make  a  mistake  in  selecting  a  person  for 
any  purpose. 

G'lial.  A  slang  term  for  a  girl,  corre- 
sponding to  B'luyy. 

Give  out.  To.    To  become  exhausted. 
Go  ahead.  To.  To  proceed  with  a  busi- 
ness or  affair. 

Go  back  on  one.  To.    To  prove  false 
to  one's  interests ;  to  break  faith. 
Go  for.  To.   To  attack;  to  be  in  favor  of. 
Go  in  for.  To.    To  advocate  or  favor. 

Go  i  t  al  on  e.  To.  To  attempt  anything 
without  assistance. 

Go  it  blind.  To.  To  chance  or  risk  a 
thing  without  having  calculated  probabil- 
ities. 

Go  it  strong.  To.  To  act  enetgetl- 
cally. 

Go  it  Tvith  a  rush.  To.  To  act  vehe- 
mently. 

Go  off.    To  expire ;  to  swoon. 
Go  the  big  figure.  To.    To  engage  In 
business  on  a  large  scale. 

Go  the  whole  figure.  To.     To  the 

utmost  extent. 

Go  the  whole  hog,  To.  To  do  things 
thoroughly. 

Go  through.  To.    To  journey  without 

stopping. 

Go  through  the  mill.  To.  To  gain 
experience,  especially  through  losses  or  dif- 
ficulties. 

Go  to  grass  1  Get  out !  Away  with 
you! 

Go  to  smash.  To.  To  be  completely 
ruined  in  business. 

Go  to  the  bad.  To.  To  go  to  destruc- 
tion ;  to  engage  In  wicked  habits. 

Go  under,  To.    To  fall ;  to  perish. 

Go  up.  To.  To  be  destroyed;  to  be 
mined. 

Go  up  the  spout.  To.    [To  Go  Up.] 
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Oobble  up.  To.    To  seize  with  avidity. 
Oobbler.    A  male  turkey. 
Gone  case  {or  coon  or  goose).    Past 
hope  or  recovery. 
Goneness.    A  sensation  of  weakness. 
Goner.    A  doomed  person. 

Good  as  wbeat.  Of  the  very  best 
quality. 

Gouge,  To.    To  cheat  or  defraud. 

Grab  game.  A  mode  of  swindling  in 
which  the  stakes  at  a  bet  are  "grabbed" 
and  run  off  with ;  generally,  to  steal  and 
make  off  with  booty. 

Grass-wi<loiv.  A  wife  living  apart 
from  her  husband. 

Greaser.    A  name  given  to  Mexicans. 

Green-goods.    Counterfeit  money. 

Gritty.  Courageous ;  pugnacious ; 
spirited. 

Grotind-bog.    A  woodohuck. 

Ground-hog  day.  February  2,  on 
which  day,  if  the  ground-hog  see  his 
shadow  on  emerging  from  his  hole,  a  con- 
tinuance of  cold  weather  is  predicted. 

Growler.  A  receptacle  for  conveying 
beer ;  a  pitcher  or  can. 

Gness,  To.  To  believe,  suppose,  think, 
etc. 

Gumption.  Common  sense;  worldly 
wisdom. 

Gutter-snipe.  An  Irregular  broker. 
[CuKiiSTONE  Broker.] 


H. 

Hadn't  ongliter.    Ought  not  to. 

Hall  from.  To.  To  be  a  native  or 
resident  of. 

Half-cocked.  Prematurely;  as,  "He 
went  off  haif-cocked." 

Handle,  To.  To  be  able  to  manage  or 
to  cope  with. 

Hand-running.    In  succession. 

Hang.  The  knack  of;  as,  "  I  can't  get 
the  han^  of  the  thing." 

Hang  Are,  To.  To  fail  to  accomplish 
a  purpose. 

Hang  out.  To.    To  reside  or  frequent. 

Happen  In,  To.  To  make  a  casual 
call. 

Happy  as  a  clam.    Very  happy. 

Hard  case.  A  worthless  fellow ;  a 
drunkard. 

Hard  pushed.    In  great  difficulty. 

Hard  roir  to  hoe.  Bif&cult  or  dis- 
agreeable of  accomplishment. 

Hard  np.  In  bad  condition  finan- 
cially. 

Hardshell  Baptists.  The  anti-mis- 
sionary Baptists. 

Hatchet,  To  bury  the.  To  make 
peace. 

Haze,  To.  To  play  practical  jokes  on, 
as  in  college. 

Head  ofT,  To.  To  intercept;  to  get 
before. 

Hearty  as  a  back.  A  hunter's 
phrase,  now  common. 

Heeler.    A  loafer ;  a  hanger-on. 

Heft,  To.  To  try  the  weight  of  a  thing 
by  lifting. 

Hickory  shirt.  A  shirt  of  heavy 
twilled  cotton— so  called  from  its  strength. 

High  Jinks.    Bidiculous  capers. 

Highbinder.  A  Chinese  assassin  em- 
ployed by  the  Chinese  companies  to  kill 
obnoxious  individuals. 

Hlghfalntln.    Extravagant  talk. 

Hitch,  To.    To  agree. 

Hitch  horses.    [To  Hitch.] 

Hoe  cake.  A  cake  of  Indian  meal, 
baked  before  the  fire. 

Hoe  one's  row.  To.  To  perform 
one's  share  of  an  undertaking. 

Hoe-down.  A  hilarious  dancing 
party. 

Hog  and  Hominy.  Pork  and  Indian 
com  —the  staple  articles  of  food  in  some 
districts  of  this  country. 


Hold  on.  To.  To  wait ;  to  cease  for  a 
short  time. 

Holloa  before  one  Is  out  of  the 
woods.  To.  To  rejoice  prematurely,  be- 
fore the  difficulty  is  overcome. 

Hoodlum.    A  city  rowdy. 

Hook,  To.    To  steal. 

Hopping  mad.    Violently  angry. 

Horn.    A  drink  of  liquor. 

Horn,  In  a.  A  phrase  used  to  negative 
a  falsehood ;  as,  "  ill  give  it  to  you,  in  a 
liorn." 

Howdy.  A  contraction  for  "How  do 
you  do?" 

How's  that  for  high  ?  What  do  you 
think  of  that? 

Huckleberry  above  one's  per- 
simmon.   To  be  above  one's  ability. 

Hunk.  A  large  piece  or  slice;  a  big 
lump. 

Hunkers.  Those  who  cling  to  the  old 
homestead,  or  to  old  principles  (Kew  York 
politics). 

Hunkidori.    Excellent;  first-class. 

Hurry  up  the  cakes.    Make  haste. 

Hnrrygrapli.  Something  written  or 
sketched  in  a  huiTy. 

Hush  np.  To.    To  cease  talking. 

Husking.  Stripping  the  husk  from 
Indian  corn.    [Shdcking.] 

Hypo.  Contraction  for  "  hypochondria." 


I  want  to  know !  An  exclamation  of 
surprise,  meaning.  Indeed !  Is  it  possible ! 

Indian  file.  One  after  another ;  in  sin- 
gle file. 

Indian  gift.  An  object  given  and  taken 
away  again. 

Indian  summer.  The  pleasant 
weather  usually  occurring  in  this  country 
in  late  autumn. 

Irish.  Temper ;  anger  •  as,  "  Don't  get 
your  Irish  up.'' 

J. 

Jab,  To.    To  strike  or  thrust. 

Jackass  rabbit.  A  rabbit  of  the 
Western  plains— so  called  from  Its  yety  long 
ears. 

Jack-at-a-plnch.    As  a  last  resort. 

Jag.  A  small  load;  specif,  intoxication. 

Jam  up.    Capital ;  prime. 

Jamboree.    A  carouse  or  frolic. 

Jayhaivker.  A  name  given  during 
the  Civil  War  to  some  of  the  guerillas  of 
the  Western  States. 

Jerked  beef.  Beef  dried  in  the  open 
air. 

Jig  Is  up.  The.  The  matter  is  settled ; 
the  game  is  up ;  it  is  all  over. 

Jlm-jams.  Madness  caused  by  alco- 
holism. 

Johnny  cake.  A  cake  made  of  In- 
dian meal  mixed  with  water  or  milk. 

Jugful.  A  great  quantity.  Not  by  a  jug- 
ful =  not  on  any  account. 

Jump  a  claim.  To.  To  obtain  pos- 
session of  a  mining  claim  In  an  illegal 
manner. 

Jump  ball.  To.  To  violate  abail  bond. 


K. 

Kechug;  Kerchng.  The  noise  made 
by  a  leap  into  the  water. 

Keel  over.  To.  To  faint  or  swoon ;  to 
be  upset. 

Keener.  A  shrewd  person ;  sharp  at  a 
bargain. 

Keep  a  stilf  upper  Up,  To.  To 
keep  up  one's  courage ;  tb  remain  firm. 

Keep  company.  To.  To  pay  court 
to  a  lady,  visiting  her  frequently. 

Kenlptlon  fit.  A  state  of  ludicrous 
excitement. 

Kick,  To.  To  jilt  a  suitor ;  to  object 
vigorously ;  to  find  fault  or  grumble. 

Kick  up  a  ro  w.  To.  To  produce  a 
fight  or  uproar. 


Kid.    A  young  child. 

Kinder.    In  a  manner;  as  it  were. 

Kinder  sorter.    Somehow ;  rather. 

Kinky.    Queer;  crotchety. 

Knee-high  to  a  mosquito.  An  ex- 
travagant expression  of  extreme  smallness 
of  stature.   Also,  Knee-high  to  a  grasshopper. 

Knickerbocker.  A  descendant  of 
one  of  the  old  Dutch  families  of  New  York. 

Knock  around.  To.  To  wander  about 
aimlessly. 

Knock  down  and  drag  out.  A 
fight  carried  to  extremity. 

Knock  down.  To.  To  embezzle;  to 
pilfer. 

Knock  off.  To.  To  deduct ;  to  give  a 
rebate. 

Knocked  Into  a  cocked  bat.  Ut- 
terly spoiled ;  crushed  out  of  shape. 

Krlss  Kringle.  A  corruption  of  CArfci 
Kindleln,  the  infant  Christ. 


I.ani  {or  lambaste).  To.  To  beat 
thoroughly ;  to  give  a  sound  drubbing. 

Iiame  duck.  A  name  given  to  a  spec- 
ulative operator  unable  to  meet  his  engage- 
ments ;  one  fully  insolvent  is  called  a  dead 
duck. 

liand  of  Steady  Habits.  New  Eng- 
land ;  Connecticut  specifically. 

liand's  sake  I  A  euphemism  for  Lord's 
sake  I 

I.arrup.    To  beat ;  to  flog. 

I,atter-day  Saints.  A  title  assumed 
by  the  Mormons. 

liaw  sakesi  An  expression  of  surprise. 

lia^ving.    Entering  into  litigation. 

I^ay  for.  To.  To  waylay ;  to  seek  to 
entrap. 

liay  on  thick.  To.    To  flatter  grossly. 

Ijeave  out  In  the  cold.  To.  To  de- 
prive of  some  benefit.    [Freeze  Out.] 

I^eg  to  stand  on.  Kesource.  "  He  has 
not  aleg  to  stand  on"  =  He  is  destitute  of 
resources. 

I/eg-puller.  One  who  obtains  some 
favor  by  wheedling. 

liCt  on.  To.  To  mention;  to  commu- 
nicate; to  prevaricate. 

liCt  out.  To.    To  disclose. 

liet  slide.  To.    To  let  go. 

liet  np.  To.    To  cease. 

licvel  best.    Extreme  effort. 

liickety-split.    At  a  very  rapid  pace. 

Iiift  one's  hair.    To  scalp  one. 

Iilght  out,  To.  To  abscond;  to  run 
away. 

liight-wood.  Fat-pine  knots ;  used  as 
torches. 

lilke  a  book.  To  know  one  thor- 
oughly. 

lilner.  A  steamer  of  one  of  the  trans- 
atlantic passenger  lines. 

lilquor.  To.    To  take  a  drink. 

lilttle  end  of  the  horn.  An  expres- 
sion indicating  ridiculous  failure. 

liive  out.  To.  To  occupy  the  place  of 
a  servant. 

liObby.  The  persons  who  frequent  the 
lobby  of  a  house  of  legislature  to  influence 
legislation. 

IjObby,  To.  To  attempt  to  influence 
the  members  of  a  legislature. 

IiOg-rolling.  Dishonest  methods  in 
politics. 

I/ope.    A  contraction  from  gallop. 

Iiuddy  ntussy.  A  corruption  of  "  Lord 
have  mercy." 

Iiummox.    A  heavy,  stupid  fellow. 

liynch.  To.  To  execute  without  a 
legal  trial. 

liynch  law.    Mob  low. 


M. 

Ma'am  school.    A  school  taught  by  a 
woman. 

machine.    A  fire  engine. 
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Dlachine  politics.  Underhand  man- 
agement by  political  leaders. 

laad.    Very  angry. 

Slake  a  move.  To.  To  take  a  step  in 
regard  to  an  aifair. 

INCake  a  raise.  To.  To  secure  money 
for  one's  use. 

Make  one's  manners.  To.  To  curt- 
sey ;  to  bow. 

Make  one's  mark.  To.  To  be  suc- 
cessful in  affairs. 

Make  one's  pile.  To.  To  grow 
wealthy. 

Make  one's  self  scarce,  To.  To 
decamp;  to  depart. 

Make  tlie  fur  fly.  To.  To  chastise 
severely. 

Make  tracks,  To.  To  abscond  hastily ; 
to  run  away. 

Market  trnck.  Vegetables  brought 
to  market. 

Middling  well.    Tolerably  well. 

Mighty.    Exceedingly ;  very. 

Mind,  To.    To  remember. 

Mitten,  To  give  tbe.  To  dismiss  a 
suitor. 

Mobocracy.    The  rule  of  the  mob. 

Mock  auction.  A  pretended  auction 
to  entrap  country  people. 

Molly  Cotton-tail.    A  hare. 

Monkey-sliines.  Monkey-like  antics. 

Moonshiner.  A  distiller  of  illicit 
whiskey. 

Mosey,  To.  To  decamp;  to  leave  in 
haste. 

Move.  To.  To  change  one's  residence ; 
to  remove. 

MiKi  sills.  The  laboring  classes,  as  the 
substratum  of  society. 

Mnrphy.    An  "  Irish  "  potato. 

M  nss.  A  state  of  confusion ;  a  squabble ; 
a  row. 

Muss,  To.    To  disarrange. 

Mnstang.  The  wild  horse  of  the 
prairies. 

Mntton-head.    A  stupid  fellow. 


N. 

Nail,  To.  To  arrest ;  to  secure ;  to  dis- 
prove. 

STary.  A  corruption  of  "ne'er  a;"  as, 
nary  one  =  never  a  one. 

Nary  red.  Without  a  red  cent;  penni- 
less. 

JTative-born.    Indigenous. 

Near.    Miserly. 

Never  say  die.    Never  despair. 

Nigger  heads.  The  tussocks,  or 
knotted  masses  of  roots,  which  project 
above  the  surface  of  a  swamp. 

Nigh  unto.  Nigh  upon;  nearly;  al- 
most. 

Nip.    A  drink  of  liquor. 

Nip  and  Tuck.  Sharp  rivalry ;  tit  for 
tat. 

No  account.    Of  no  value ;  worthless. 

No  lioiv.    By  no  means. 

No  two  ways  about  it.  Certain; 
fixed  ;  beyond  doubt. 

None  of  my  funeral.  It  does  not 
concern  me. 

Nnbhins.  Imperfectly  formed  ears  of 
Indian  com. 

NuMiflcation.  An  attempt  by  a  State 
to  nullify  a  national  law. 

Nullifier.  One  who  believes  in  the 
right  of  a  State  to  resist  a  law  enacted  by 
Conirress. 


Oak  barrens.  Straggling  forests  of 
stunted  oak  trees  growing  in  very  poor 
soil. 

Oak    oneiiings.      Forests    of   small, 
thinly-scattered  oak  trees. 
Olid  stick.    An  eccentric  individual. 
Off  one's  base.    In  error;  on  a  wrong 

POUr<e. 


Otr  the  handle.  Excited;  in  a  pas- 
sion. 

OfT  the  helve.    [Off  the  Handle.] 

Old  coon.  A  cunning  political  man- 
ager. 

Old  hoss.  A  familiar  expression  in 
accosting  a  person ;  equivalent  to  "  old  fel- 
low." 

Old  man.  A  disrespectful  term  for 
one's  father  or  employer. 

Old  rye.  Old  whiskey  distilled  from 
rye. 

Old  Scratch.    Satan. 

Old  soldiers.  Tobacco  that  has  been 
chewed ;  the  butts  of  cigars. 

One-horse.  Of  inferior  degree  or 
quality. 

Over  the  left.  An  expression  giving 
an  opposite  meaning;  an  affirmation;  as, 
"He'll  get  it,  over  the  i^<"  =  He  will  not 
get  it. 

Overslangh,  To.  To  neglect,  to  pass 
over,  to  omit. 

Oivdacions.    Audacious. 


P. 

Paddle  one's  own  canoe.  To.    To 

act  independently;  to  make  one's  own 
way. 

Painter.    A  corruption  of  panther. 

Pale  face.  An  Indian  name  for  the 
whites. 

Pan  out.  To.    To  prove  of  value. 

Pass  in  one's  checks,  To.  To  die; 
to  settle  life's  account. 

Patroon .  One  to  whom  a  landed  estate 
was  granted  by  the  old  Dutch  government 
of  New  York. 

Pay  dirt.  Gold-bearing  earth;  figura- 
tively, anything  yielding  remuneration. 

Peach,  To.  To  betray  one's  compan- 
ions in  some  misdeed. 

Peert ;  peart.    Brisk,  lively. 

Peg  away.  To.   To  work  continuously. 

Pegged  out.    Exhausted. 

Pesky.    Plaguey;  confounded. 

Peter  Funk.  A  person  employed  to 
bid  up  the  price  of  articles  at  petty  or  mock 
auctions. 

Peter  out.  To.  To  dwindle  away ;  to 
become  exhausted  by  degrees. 

Picayune.  A  small  silver  coin  once 
used  in  Louisiana:  hence,  anything  mean, 
parsimonious,  or  small. , 

Pickaninny.  A  negro  name  for  an 
infant. 

Pile.    The  amount  of  a  person's  wealth. 

Pill.  A  term  of  contempt;,  as,  "He  is  a 
fine  pUl" 

Pine  barrens.  Level,  sandy  tracts  in 
the  South,  covered  with  pine  trees. 

Pinery.  A  place  where  pine  trees 
grow;  a  forest  of  pines. 

Pipe,  To.    To  act  the  spy  upon. 

Pipe-laying.  Arranging  for  a  politi- 
cal campaiiin  or  a  business  affair.  The 
term  implies  trickery  or  dishonesty. 

Pitch  in.  To.  To  enter  into  an  affair, 
usually  a  fight. 

Place,  To.  To  recall  in  memory;  to 
recognize ;  as,  "  I  can't  place  the  man ; '  i.  e. 
fail  to  recollect  him. 

Plaguey  sight.    A  great  deal. 

Plank,  To.    To  tender ;  to  offer. 

Planked  shad.  A  shad  nailed  to  a 
plank  and  roasted;  an  epicurean  mode  of 
cooking  this  fish. 

Played  out.    Used  up ;  exhausted. 

Plug-ugly.    A  Baltimore  rowdy. 

Plnmb-centre.  Directly  at  the  cen- 
tre, in  shooting  at  a  mark. 

Poke  fun.  To.    To  make  sport  of. 

Pony  up.  To.    [To  Fork  Over.] 

Poor  white  folks.  The  lower  classes 
of  Southern  whites. 

Pop  corn.  To. .  To  parch  Indian  corn 
till  it  bursts  open. 

Possum.  To  play.  To  attempt  to  de- 
ceive by  feigning  death;  to  make  a  false 
pretence. 


Post,  To.    To  give  full  Information. 

Potter  around.  To.  To  employ  one's 
self  with  small  affairs. 

Poiverful.    Greatly;  exceedingly. 

Pow-wow.  A  council  of  Indians;  a 
political  conference. 

Pow-wow,  To.  To  hold  a  noisy  con- 
sultation. 

Pre-empt,  To.  To  secure  land  by 
being  the  first  settler  upon  it. 

Pretty  considerable.  Of  some  con- 
sequence. 

Pretty  middling.    Moderately  well. 

Primp  up.  To.  To  decorate  one's  self 
fastidiously ;  to  dress  finically. 

Prospect,  To.  To  seek  for  mines  of 
metals. 

Pull  Dick,  pull  Devil.  An  equal 
contest. 

Pull  one's  leg.  To.  To  secure  a  favor 
or  loan. 

Pull  up  stakes.  To.  To  change  a 
place  of  residence ;  to  remove  or  emigrate. 

Pull  the  wool  over  one's  eye.  To. 

To  deceive  or  blind  by  false  pretences. 

Pnt  a  head  on  one,  To.  To  beat ;  to 
break  one's  head. 

Put  in  licks.  To.  To  make  strong 
efforts. 

Put  it  strong,  To.  To  express  some- 
thing forcibly. 

Put  through.  To.  To  do  something 
successfully. 


(Quaker  guns.  Wooden  guns  Intended 
to  represent  real  ones. 

(Qualify,  To.  To  swear  to  discharge 
the  duties  of  an  office. 

Quarters.  The  negro  huts  on  a  plan- 
tation. 

<luld.    A  corruption  of  cud. 

<tuiltingbee  (or'frolic).  An  assem- 
blage of  women  to  aid  in  making  a  bed- 
quilt.  Refreshments  and  amusements  fol- 
low. 

R. 

Rag  off  the  bnsh.  To  take  the.   To 

excel  completely. 

Raise,  To.  To  bring  up ;  to  breed,  pro- 
duce, etc. 

Raise  a  racket,  To.  To  make  a  noise 
or  disturbance. 

Raise  Cain,  To.  To  cause  a  disturb- 
ance. 

Raise  one's  dander.  To.  To  make 
one  angry. 

Raising  bee.  Setting  up  the  frame  of 
a  building  with  the  aid  of  neighbors. 

Rambunctious.  Pugnacious,  litig- 
ious. 

Reckon,  To.  To  think,  imagine,  sup- 
pose, etc.  Applied  to  almost  every  mental 
effort. 

Red-eye.    New  raw  whiskey. 

Right  along.  Continuously ;  In  suc- 
cession. 

Right  airay;  Right  off.  Immedi- 
ately. 

Right  smart.  To  a  considerable  ex- 
tent. 

Ring-tailed  roarer  (or  snorter).  A 
quarrelsome  brawler. 

Rip  out.  To.  To  utter  with  vehe- 
mence. 

Rip-snorter.  A  noisy,  brawling  fel- 
low. 

Root,  hog,  or  die.  Trust  to  your  own 
efforts. 

Rope  in.  To.    To  entrap. 

Row  to  hoe.    A  task  to  perform. 

Row  up  Salt  River,  To.  A  phrase 
signifying  political  defeat. 

Rum-hole.    A  low  drinking-place. 

Run  into  the  ground.  To.  To  In- 
dulge in  too  greatly. 

Run  one's  face.  To.  To  buy  on  credit. 

Rush  it.  To.    To  do  a  thing  with  spirit. 
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S. 

Salt  down  (stocU  or  money).  To. 

To  retain  for  future  use ;  to  lay  aside. 

Saphead.  A  blockhead;  a  stupid  fel- 
low. 

Sass.    Impudence;  impertinence. 

Scalawag.  A  political  name  formerly 
applied  to  those  Southerners  who  affiliated 
with  the  Republican  party;  a  worthless 
fellow. 

Scare  nj).  To.  To  collect;  to  find;  to 
become  owner  of. 

Schooner.    A  large  beer-glass. 

Scoot,  To.    To  walk  fast ;  to  run. 

Scrongre,  To.    To  crowd;  to  squeeze. 

Scrumptious.    Nice;  excellent. 

See  the  elephant.  To.  To  see  the 
Bights  of  a  strange  place. 

Set  store  by.  To.    To  hold  in  esteem. 

Settle  one's  hash,  To.  To  dispose 
of  finally. 

Shank's  mare.  To  take.    To  walk. 

Shin  it.  To.    To  run  off;  to  decamp. 

Shin  round.  To.  To  move  around 
briskly 

Shindy.    A  row ;  a  spree. 

Shing:le,  To  hang  out  one's.  To 
put  out  a  business  sign. 

Shot.    (Slu>t  in  the  neck.)    Intoxicated. 

Sliut  up.  To.    To  cease  talking. 

Shut  np  your  clain-shell.  Close 
your  mnuth. 

Shyster.  A  low  lawyer  who  hangs  about 
the  police  courts  for  practice,  but  has  not 
been  admitted  to  the  bar ;  a  base  fellow. 

Sinsred  cat.  One  whose  qualities  sur- 
pass his  appearance. 

Skedaddle,  To.    To  abscond  hastily. 

Skunk,  To.  To  defeat  completely,  not 
allowing  an  opponent  to  score  a  point. 

Slate,  To  make  a.  To  arrange  a  set 
of  nominations  in  advance. 

Slick  as  a  whistle.  Very  easy  of 
execution ;  neatly. 

Slick  as  grease.  [Slick  as  a  Whistle.] 

Slick  up.  To.    To  make  sleek  or  fine. 

Slide,  To.    To  go ;  begone ;  be  off. 

Slip  up.  To.    To  be  mistaken. 

Slop  over.  To.  To  go  to  excess.  Used 
In  oratory,  etc. 

Slope,  To.    To  decamp. 

Slump,  To.    To  decrease. 

Small  potatoes.  Insignificant  indi- 
viduals. 

Smart  chance.    A  good  opportunity. 

Smart  sprinkle.    A  good  many. 

Snake  in.  To.    To  drag  in. 

Snakeout,To.  To  draw  out  by  stealth. 


Sneezed  at,  Xot  to  be.  Of  no  slight 
importance. 

Sock,  To.  To  apply  vigorously,  to  strike 
with  energy. 

Soft  sawder.    Flattery. 

Soft  soap,  To.  To  use  falsome  flat- 
tery. 

Soft  thing;.  Anything  making  large 
returns  for  small  efforts. 

Some  pumpkins.  Of  considerable 
value. 

Soph.    A  contraction  of  "  sophomore." 

Spark,  To.    To  court ;  to  act  the  lover. 

Spell,  To.  To  relieve  by  taking  a  turn 
at  work. 

Spin  street  yarn.  To.  To  go  gossip- 
ing about  the  streets. 

Spot,  To.  To  discover  the  whereabouts 
of  a  person ;  to  identify. 

Spread  one's  self.  To.  To  put  forth 
one  s  best  oiTorts. 

Spring  fever.  The  listless  feeling  ex- 
perienced in  the  first  warm  spring  weather. 

Squeal,  To.  To  betray  one's  partners 
in  illegal  actions. 

Stag  dance  (or  party).  A  dance  or 
party  made  up  of  males. 

Stamping-ground.  The  scene  of 
one's  exploits ;  one's  favorite  place  of  re- 
sort. 

Stand  up  to  the  rack.  To.  To  abide 
the  consequences  of  an  action. 

Stick,  To.    To  deceive ;  to  trick. 

Stool  pigeon.  A  decoy  used  by  the 
police  in  entrapping  criminals. 

Straight  up  and  down.  Candid; 
honest. 

Strapped.    Out  of  money. 

Streak  it.    To  run  at  high  speed. 

Strike  it  rich  {or  strike  oil).  To. 
To  be  very  fortunate. 

Sucker.  A  dupe;  an  unsophisticated 
fellow. 

Surprise  party.  A  company  who 
visits  a  friend's  house  without  invitation. 

T. 

Take  on,  To.    To  exhibit  grief 

Take  the  back  track,  To.  To  recede 
from  a  position. 

Take  the  cake.  To.    To  surpass. 

Take  the  rag  off.  To.  [Take  the 
Cake.] 

Take  ivater.  To.  To  recede  from  an 
assertion ;  to  acknowledge  defeat. 

Tell  on.  To.    To  expose. 

Ten-strike.  A  fortunate  or  lucky 
stroke. 

Throw  in.  To.  To  contribute  to  a 
common  purpose. 


Tickle,  To.    To  please ;  to  gratify. 

Tight  squeeze.    A  difficult  position. 

Tittivate,  To.  To  prink  or  adorn  one's 
person. 

To  put  tncks  (or  frills)  on.  To  em- 
bellish a  story  with  imaginative  additions. 

To  try  it  on.  To  endeavor;  to  make 
an  attempt. 

Toe  the  mark.  To.  To  meet  one's 
obligations. 

Tote,  To.    To  carry. 

Trot  ont.  To  exhibit ;  to  bring  forward. 

Tuckered  out.    Exhausted;  wearied. 

U. 

ITncIc.    A  pawnbroker. 

Uncle  Sam.    The  United  States. 

ITp  a  tree.  At  a  loss  what  to  do  next ; 
cornered. 

Up  to  snuff.    Versed  in  trickery,  etc. 

Up  to  the  hub.    To  the  last  extreme. 

Upper  crust  (or  ten).  The  higliest 
class  of  society. 

Upper  ten.  The  rich  or  more  aristo- 
cratic circles. 

Use  up.  To.    To  exhaust ;  to  wear  out. 

V. 

Vamose  the  ranch.  To.  To  leave 
the  house ;  to  abscond. 

W. 

Wake  snakes.  To  cause  a  commotion. 
Wake  np  the  ivroiig  passenger. 

To.    To  make  a  mistake  as  to  a  person. 

Walk  chalk.  To.  To  conduct  one's 
self  circumspectly. 

Walk  into.  To.  To  attack;  to  get  the 
better  of 

Walking  papers.  Dismissal;  dis- 
charge. 

■\Valk-over.    An  easy  victory. 

Whip  the  devil  around  a  stnmp. 
To.  To  prevaricate;  to  make  deceiving 
statements. 

Whole  team.  An  individual  of  great 
energy  and  force  of  character. 

Wideawake.    On  the  alert. 

'Wire-pulling.  Political  management. 

Worm  fence.    A  zigzag  fence. 

Worst  kind.    To  a  great  degree. 


fank.  To.  To  jerk  or  twitch  power- 
fully; to  haul  out  roots. 

Yon  bet!  An  emphatic  confirmation 
of  an  assertion. 
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Avoirdupois  Weisrht.— Used  In  com- 
mercial transactions  and  in  weighing  all 
metals  but  gold  and  silver. 

27U  grains .      .  .     =  1  dram, 
ledrams .      .  .      .  =  1  ounce. 
16  ounces       .  -      .  =  1  pound. 
112  pounds  ....     =  1  hundredweight. 
20  hundredweight .  =  1  ton. 
100  pounds          .      .  =  1  short  hundr'dw't. 
2000  pounds  =  1  short  ton. 

100  pounds  .          .   .  =  1  quintal. 
1  pound =  '(000  grains  troy. 

Apothecaries'  Weight.— Used  in 
weighing  drugs. 

20  grains  ....  .  =  1  scruple. 

3  scruples =  ldram. 

8  drams  ...  .  .  =  1  ounce. 

12  ounces  •  =  1  pound. 


Apothecaries'  Measure. 

60  minims .  .  .  =  1  dram. 

8  drams         .         .            .      .  =  1  ounce. 
16  ounces =  1  pmt. 

8  pints  ....  .      .  =  1  gallon. 

Troy  Weight.— Used  in  weighing  gold, 
silver,  jewelry,  etc. 

24  grains =  1  pennyweight. 

20  pennyweights  .  .  =  1  ounce. 

12  ounces =  1  pound. 

1  pound =  5760  grains. 

Long  Measure.- Used  in  measuring 
straight  lines  and  distances. 

.  =1  inch. 
'.  =  1  inch. 
.  =  1  foot. 


3  barleycorns 
12  lines  . 
12  inches . 

3  feet    .  . 


.  ^  ]  yard. 


6]4  yards 

40  rods  .   .  ... 

8  furlongs  . 

3  miles    .... 
1.16  statute  miles  . 

60  geographical  miles 
69>g  statute  miles     .  . 

3  inches 

4  inches 

9  inches . 

I'^feet 

6  feet   


=  1  rod,  pole,  or 

perch. 
=  1  furlong. 
=  1  mile. 
=  1  league. 
=  1  geographical 

mile. 
=  1  degree. 
=  1  degree  {equator- 
ial, nearly). 
=  lpalm. 
=  1  hand. 
=  1  span. 

=  1  cubit  (Scripture). 
=  1  fathom. 


The  miles  of  different  nations  differ 
greatly  in  length,  varying  from  the  Swed- 
ish mile  of  11, '703  yards  to  the  English  mile 
of  I7(iO  yards.  The  Russian  ver.st  is  11(» 
yards;  the  Chinese  lis,  ft'ii  rnrds. 
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Square  Sfeasnre.- 

plane  surfaces. 
144  square  inches  . 

9  square  feet  .  . 
80!4  square  yards  . 
40  square  rods  .  . 

4  roods 
640  acres 


-Used  in  measuring 

=  1  square  foot. 

=  1  square  yard. 

=  1  square  rod. 

=  1  rood. 

=  1  acre. 

=  1  square  mile. 


Surveyors'  Measure. 

7^  inches  .  .  =  1  link. 

25  links  .  .         .         .  =  1  pole. 

100  links  .  .  .  =1  chain. 

10  chains =1  furlong. 

8  furlongs,  or  80  chains       .  =  1  mile. 

Surveyors'  Square  Measure, 


62.726  square 

2.295  square 

20.655  square 

625  square 

10,001)  square 

2.5  square 

10  square 


inches . 

links 

links 

links 

links 

chains  . 

chains  . 


=  1  square  link. 
=  1  square  foot. 
=  1  square  yard. 
=  1  square  pole. 
=  1  square  chain. 
=  1  rood. 
=  1  acre. 


Gunter's  Chain. 

9.72  inches    .  =  1  link. 
100  links       .  =  1  chain,  4  rods,  or  22  yards. 
80  chains     .  =-- 1  mile. 

United  States  I<and  Measure. 

1  quarter-section  =  160  acres. 
1  section   .      .  .  =  1  sq.  mile,  or  640  acres. 
1  township  =  36  sections,  6  miles  sq., 

or  36  square  miles. 

Solid  or  Cubic  Measure.— Used  in 
measuring  solid  bodies,  or  spaces  having 
length,  breadth,  and  thickness. 
1728  cubic  inches    .  =  1  cubic  foot. 
27  cubic  feet  .      .  =  1  cubic  yard. 
16  cubic  feet  .  .     =1  cord  foot  of  wood. 
8  cord  feet  .  =  1  cord  of  wood. 

.  =  1  perch. 

.  =  1  ton  (U.  S.  shipping). 
.  =  1  ton  (Br.  shipping). 
40  feet  round  timber  =  1  ton  or  load. 
SO  feet  hewn  timber  =  1  ton  or  load. 


1614  cubic  feet 
40  cubic  feet  . 
42  cubic  feet . 


Dry  Measure.—' 

coal,   and  generally 
liquid. 
4  gills  . 

2  pints 
8  quarts  .  . 
4  pecks    . 

86  bushels    . 

4  quarts  .  . 
1  bushel  (U.  S.) 
1  imperial  bushel  1 

(English).  .  .  J 

3  imperial  bushels 
8  imperial  bushels 

5  quarters  . 


Used  for  grain,  salt, 
for  all   articles   not 

=  1  pint. 

=  1  quart. 

=  1  peck. 

=  1  bushel. 

=  1  chaldron. 

=  lgallon(268Jou.ih.). 

=  2150.42  cubic  inches. 


=  2218.192  cu.  inches. 

=  lsack  (English). 
=  1  quarter  (English). 
=  1  load  (English). 


Uanld  Measure.— Used  for  liquids, 
except  medicines. 

4  gills =1  pint. 

2  pints    ,  .  .      .  .  =  1  quart. 

4  quarts =1  gallon. 

31J^  gallons      =  1  barrel. 

2  barrels -=  1  hogshead. 

2  hogsheads    .  .     =  1  pipe  or  butt. 

2  pipes =1  tun. 

42  gallons  =  1  tierce. 

2  tierces  ...         .  =  1  puncheon. 

The  barrel,  hogshead,  and  pipe  vary  in 
capacity  in  different  States  and  countries 
and  in  different  industries. 

Circular  Measure.— Used  in  measur- 
ing the  earth's  surface,  circles,  angles,  etc. 

60  seconds =1  minute. 

60  minutes =1  degree. 

30  degrees =1  sign. 

12  signs       =1  circle. 

Time  Measure.- Used  to  measure 
duration. 

60  seconds =  i  minute. 

60  minutes =1  hour. 

24  hours  ...  .  =  1  day. 

7  days =1  week. 

iyi  weeks  (average)    .  .      .  =  1  month. 
12  months  .  .      .  =  1  year. 

365  days  .  . 1  year. 

366  days  .      .         .  =  1  leap  year. 

Mariners'  Measure.- Used  on  ship- 
board. 

6  feet    .  .      .  _  1  fathom. 
120  fathoms  .  .  =  1  cable-length. 
7J^  cable-lengths  =  1  mile. 
5280  feet  .  —  1  statute  mile. 

6086  feet  .  ^1  nautical  or  geograph- 

ical mile,  or  knot. 
3  knots  .  —  1  nautical  league. 


Clotli  Measure — Used  by  dealers  in 
cloth,  carpets,  ribbons,  etc. 
2\i  inches  .  .  .      .  =  i  nail. 


4  nails  . 

3  quarters  . 

4  quarters  . 

5  quarters  . 

6  quarters  . 


=  1  quarter. 
=  1  ell  Flemish. 
=  1  yard. 
=  1  ell  English. 
=  1  ell  French. 


Bakers'  Weigbt. 

16  ounces  .  .  .  =  1  pound  of  flour. 

7  pounds  .         .  .  .  .  =  1  gallon. 

14  pounds  .         .  .  .  .  =  1  peck  or  stone. 

8  stones    .      .         .  .  =  1  hundredweight. 
10  stones    .  .  =  1  boll. 

14  stones    .  .         .        =1  barrel. 
20  stones       .  .         .  .  =  1  sack. 

The  stone  is  legally  14  pounds,  but  varies 
in  practice  in  different  industries.  A  stone 
of  meat  or  fish  is  usually  8  pounds ;  of 
cheese,  16  pounds ;  of  hemp,  32  pounds ;  of 
glass,  5  pounds. 


Wool  Weight. 

7  pounds 

=  1  clove 

2  cloves  .  . 

.  .  .  =  1  stone 

2  stones  . 

.  =  1  tod. 

6]4  tods  . 

.  =  1  wey. 
.     =  1  sack. 

2  weys 

12  sacks 

.  =  1  last. 

Hay  and  Straw  Weight. 

36  pounds  straw  .   .  .      .  =  1  truss. 

56  pounds  old  hay  .  .  =  1  truss. 

60  pounds  new  hay  .  .   .  =  1  truss. 

36  trusses .  .  .  .     =  1  load. 

Paper  Measure. 

24  sheets  ...  .  .  .  =  1  quire. 

10}^  quires  ...  .  =  1  token. 

20  quires =  1  ream. 

2  reams .  .  .  =  1  bundle. 

10  reams  .         =1  bale. 

Sizes  of  Boohs.— Books  are  usually 
designated  by  the  number  of  folds  in  a 
sheet  of  printing-paper. 
Folio.  .  2  leaves  or  4  pages  =  1  sheet. 

Quarto  \  ,      .,       ..    o      ..      _ ,      .. 

or4to  I   ■  °  ~ 

Octavo  1 
orSvo  \ 
Duodecimo! ,, 

or  12mo.    J  ■" 
16mo .  16 

18mo  ....   18 

And  so  on  for  smaller  sizes  of  books. 


8 


16 

24 
32 


=  1 

=  1 
=  1 


MISCELLANEOUS     COMMER- 
CIAL WEIGHTS  AND 
MEASURES. 


12  articles  . 

13  articles . 
12 dozen.  . 
12  gross  . 
20  articles  . 

5  score  .  . 

6  score 


=  1  dozen. 
.  =  1  long  dozen. 
.  =  1  gross. 
.  =  1  great  gross. 
.  .  =  1  score. 
.  .  .  =  1  hundred. 
.  =  1  long  hundred. 

39  deals =  1  quarter. 

4  quarters =  1  hundred. 

14  pounds  iron  or  lead  =  1  stone. 

2%  stones =  1  pig. 

8  pigs =  1  ibther. 

24^  cubic  feet  of  stone  =  1  perch. 
10  skins.  .  .         .  .  =  1  dicker  of  hides. 
100 dozen  pairs    .      .  =  Idickerofgloves. 
60  pairs  of  shoes   ...      .  =  1  case. 
26  pounds  of  powder      .     =  1  keg. 
100  pounds  of  nails    .  .  .  .  =  1  keg. 
100  pounds  of  dry  fish  .  .  .  =  1  quintal. 
64poundsof  soap  .      .   .   .  =  1  firkin. 
56  pounds  of  butter  .      .  .  =  1  firkin. 
196  pounds  of  flour    .   .   .  .=  1  barrel. 
200  pounds  of  beef  or  pork  =  1  barrel. 
256  pounds  of  soap  ...      .  =  1  barrel. 
300  pounds  of  cement      .  .  =  1  barrel. 
240  pounds  of  lime  .      .         =1  cask. 
IQO  pounds  of  grain  .  =  1  cental. 

8  bushels  of  salt .         .   .  =  1  hogshead. 
60  pounds  of  wheat  .  .  .  .  =  1  bushel. 
56  pounds  of  corn  or  rye  .  =  1  bushel. 
50  pounds  of  corn  or  rye 


meal 

32  pounds  of  oats  .       .  . 

48  pounds  of  barley  . 

60  pounds  of  potatoes  . 
140  to  168  pounds  of  coffee 
280  pounds  of  hops 


1  bushel. 
=  1  bushel. 
=  1  bushel. 
=  1  bushel. 
=  1  bag. 
.  =  1  bag. 


168  pounds  of  rice =  1 

112  to  168  pounds  of  sugar  .  =  1  bag. 

16  to  30  pounds  of  bullion  =  1  bar. 

140  pounds  of  flour  '  .  =  1  boll. 

2  bolls  of  flour  .  .  =  1  sack. 

672  pounds  of  rice  .  =  1  cask. 


1008  pounds  of  tallow 
224  pounds  of  coal  .  . 
5786  pounds  of  coal ... 

56  pounds  of  ballast 
1120  pounds  of  prunes  .  .  . 
1120  to  1344  pounds  molasses 
320  pounds  of  coffee  . 
84  pounds  of  butter  .  .  . 
256  pounds  of  cheese  .... 
200  skins  of  hides 

18  barrels  of  salt 

24  barrels  of  gunpowder   . 
60  skins  of  parchment   .  . 

26H  gallons  of  tar 

3714  gallons  of  herrings  .  . 
26  gallons  &f  olive  oil .  .  ■ . 

262  gallons  of  oil 

31  gallons  of  hock   .      .  . 


=  1  cask. 
=  1  sack. 
=  1  chaldron. 
=  1  pig- 
=  1  puncheon. 
=  1  puncheon. 
==  1  tierce. 
=  1  tub. 
=  1  weight. 
=  1  last. 
=  1  last. 
=  1  last. 
=  1  roll. 
=  1  barrel. 
=  1  cran. 
=  1  jar. 
=  1  tun. 
=  1  aume. 


THE  METRIC  SYSTEM. 

Themetricor  decimal  system,  long  in  use 
in  Fmnce,  and  now  adopted  in  other  Euro- 
pean countries  and  to  some  extent  in  the 
United  States  and  Great  Britain,  calls  for 
special  attention  from  its  prominent  im- 
portance among  systems  of  weights  and 
measures.  It  is  based  upon  the  metre,  the 
unit  of  length,  which  is  approximately 
tsbsWttii  part  of  the  distance  from  the 
equator  to  the  pole,  or  =  39.37  inches. 

The  Square  Metke  is  the  unit  of  measure 
of  small  surfaces. 

The  Are  =  100  square  metres,  is  the  unit 
of  measure  for  land  surfaces. 

The  Stere,  or  Cubic  Metre,  is  the  unit 
of  measure  for  volumes. 

The  Litre,  a  cube  whose  edges  measure 
■j^j  of  a  metre,  is  the  unit  of  capacity. 

The  Gramme,  the  weight  of  a  cube  of  dis- 
tilled water  whose  edges  measure  jj^  of  a 
metre,  is  the  unit  of  weight. 

I/ong  Measure. 

1  millimetre  =  .001  metre      =  .039  Inches, 
1  centimetre  =  .01       "  =  .39        " 

1  decimetre   =  .1         "  =  3.93       " 

1  metre  =  3.28    feet. 

1  decametre  =       10  metres  =  32.81     " 
1  hectometre  =      100      "       =  828.09    " 
1  kilometre    =     1000      "       =  1093.63  yds. 
1  myriametre=  10,000     "       =  6.21  miles. 

Square  Measure. 

1  centiare  =     1  square  metre  =  1 .19  sq.  yds. 
1  are  =100  square  metres=  .098  rood. 

1  hectare  =1000       "  "     =  2.47  acres. 

Cubic  Measure. 

1  decistere  =  .1  stere  =     3.53  cu.  ft. 

1  stere  =  1  cubic  metre    =  35.31     " 

1  decastere  =  10  steres  =  363.16     " 


1  centilitre 
1  decilitre 
1  litre 
1  decalitre 
1  hectolitre 
1  kilolitre 


Ijiqnid  Measure. 


.01  litre 
=  .1     "  = 

=  10  litres  = 
=  100  "  = 
=    1000 


1  myriaUtre  =  10,000 


0.017  pint. 
0.176     " 
1.76  pints. 
2.2  gallons. 
22         " 
220 


=  2200 


Weight  Measure. 

1  milligramme  =  .001  gramme  =  0.15  grain. 
1  centigramme  =  .01         "        =-  .16       " 
1  decigramme   —.1  "        —1.64     " 

1  gramme  =  16.43    " 

1  decagramme  =10         "        =  0.35  oz.  av. 
1  hectogramme  =  100        "        =3.62     " 
1  kilogramme    =  1000       "        =  2.20      lbs. 
1  mynagramme=  10,000    "        =  22.04 
1  quintal 
1  milller 
1  tonne 


=  50  kilogrms.  =  110.23  " 
=  500  "  =1102.31  " 
=  1000      "        =  2204.6?  " 


MISCELLANEOUS       FOREIOWl 
WEIGHTS  AND  MEASURES.    ,j 

Amsterdam. 

1  centner  =100  pounds  =  108.93  lbs.  avoly  t 

1  eU  of  Amsterdam  .       .  =  2.26  feet.  /" 

1     "     The  Hague  .  .  .  =  2.28    " 

1      "      Brabant    .  .   .  .  =  2.30    " 

1  last  of  grain       .  .  .  .  =  85.25  bushels. 

1  ahm  of  wine       ...     =41  gallons. 

Hamburg. 

1  last  of  grain  .  .  =  89.64  bushela. 

1  ell =  1.92  feet. 

1  foot =  0.96    " 

1  ahm  of  wine  .      .  =  89.25  gallons. 

Prussia. 

1  quintal  =  110  pounds  =  313.42  lbs.  avoir. 
1  ell  of  cloth      .      .      .  =  2.19  feet. 

Ifoot .     =1.03    " 

1  eimar  of  wine    .  .      .  =  18.14  gallons. 
1  sheffel  of  grain  .      .  .  =  1.66  bushela. 


Commercial  Moneys  of  the  World. 
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Den  mark. 

1  centner  =  100  pounds  =  110.28  lbs.  avoir. 
1  Copenhagen  foot   .  .  .  =  1.03  feet. 
1  viertel  of  wine  .  .  .  .  =  2.04  gallons. 
1  barrel  or  toende  of  corn  =  3.95  bushels. 

1  fod =  12.357  inches. 

1  meile =  4.6807  miles. 

1  anker =  8.239  gallons. 

1  last =  84.2  bushels. 


Sweden. 

100  pounds  =  5  llspunds  =  73.76  lbs. 

1  last =  75  bushels. 

1  ell  of  cloth =  1.95  feet. 

leannofwine      .  .  .  =  69.09  gallons. 

1  meile =  6.64  miles. 

1  kan  of  corn =  7.42  bushels. 


Russia. 

100  pounds  =  32  laths  .  .  =  90.26  lbs. 

1  chertwert  of  grain  .  =  5.95  bushels. 

1  foot,  Petersburg .  .  .  =  1.18  feet. 

1  foot,  Moscow      .  .  .  =  1.10  feet. 

1  pood =  ,36  lbs. 

1  sagene =  7  feet. 

1  verst =  .663  miles. 

1  sarokowaja =  108.196  gallons. 

1  last =  92.326  bushels. 

Spain. 
1  quintal  =4  arrobas  .  .  =  101.44  lbs. 
1  arroba  of  wine   .  .  .  .  =  4.43  gallons. 
Ifanega  of  grain  .  .  .  .  =  1.60  bushels. 

Portng^al. 

100  pounds =  101.19  lbs. 

1  quintal  =  4  arrobas 

=  88  pounds    .  .  .  =  89.05  lbs.  avoir. 


1  al  qniere =  4.75  bushels. 

1  last  of  salt =  70  bushels. 

Imojo  of  grain  .  .  .  .  =  23.03  bushels. 
1  almude  of  wine  .  .  .  =  4.37  gallons. 

China. 

1  pieul  =  100  catties  =  1600  taels  =  133.25  lbs. 
1  yin  =  10  Chang  =  100  chih  = 

1000  tsun  =  10,000  fun      .  .  =  122  feet. 

India. 

1  aeer  =  16  chittaclcs  =  80  tolas  =  25%  lbs. 
40  seers  =  1  imperial  or  Indian  maund. 

Turke.v- 

1  kintal  =  40  okes  =  100  rottolos  =  124.46  lbs. 
1  oke  =  4okiejehs=400dirhems  =  2.83  lbs. 
1  pike  or  dra  =  24  kerats       .  .  =  27  inches. 

1  almud =1.152  gallons. 

1  fortin  =  4  kiilows    .  .      .  =3.864  bushels. 


COMMERCIAL  MONEYS  OF  THE  WORLD. 


Argentine  Republic.— The  commer- 
cial standard  is  the  peso  nacionale,  divided 
into  100  centavos,  and  of  a  value  in  United 
States  money  of  about  1  dollar.  It  is  super- 
seding the  peso  fuerte,  which  is  about  3'4 
per  cent,  higher  in  valuo.  The  paper  money 
IS  depreciated  nearly  50  per  cent. 

Australia.— Same  as  Great  Britain. 

Austrla-Hungar.v. — The  money  of 
account  is  the  new  gulden  or  florin,  of  the 
value  of  48  cents.  It  is  divided  into  100 
kreutzers.  The  chief  coins  are ;  gold,  8  and 
4  gulden  pieces ;  silver,  2, 1,  and  \-i  gulden, 
20  and  10  kreutzers ;  copper,  4  and  1  kreut- 
zer. 

Belginm.— The  monetary  unit  is  the 
French  franc,  which  is  divided  into  100 
centimes.  Its  value  in  our  money  is  19.3 
cents. 

Bolivia.— The  current  coins  are  gold 
doubloons  and  silver  dollars  and  their  sub- 
divisions. The  national  dollar  is  worth 
nearly  t'  .02,  but  the  current  peso  or  dollar 
is  worth  about  75  cents  of  our  money.  The 
new  sol  equals  5  francs,  or  96.5  cents. 

i^razil.- The  money  of  account  is  the 
rei.  1000  reis,  or  1  milrei,  is  equal  to  54.6 
cents,  having  become  greatly  depreciated 
from  its  original  value  of  about  $1.20. 
Treasury  notes  form  almost  the  only  cir- 
culating medium. 

Bnrmali.— No  coin  minted.  Gold  and 
silver  bullion  forms  the  circulating  me- 
dium. It  is  estimated  by  the  tical  or  kiat 
=  251  grains  troy. 

Canada.— The  money  of  account  is  the 
dollar  of  100  cents,  equal  at  par  to  United 
States  money.  Accounts  are  usually  kept 
in  dollars  and  cents,  but  sometimes  in 
pounds,  shillings,  and  pence. 

Cape  of  Good  Hope.— Same  as  Great 
Britain. 

Ceylon.— Accounts  are  generally  in  ru- 
pees, of  about  40  cents  intrinsic  value,  or  in 
English  coin.  The  currency  consists  of 
British  and  Spanish  coins,  rupees,  copper 
fanams,  and  cowries,  or  little  shells,  used 
by  the  natives. 

Chile.— The  commercial  unit  is  the  peso 
corriente,  of  100  centavos  =  91.2  cents.  The 
gold  condor,  nominally  of  10  pesos,  is  de- 
preciated nearly  6  per  cent,  in  value  below 
the  silver  money. 

China.— Foreign  merchants  state  their 
accounts  in  dollars  and  cents ;  the  Chinese, 
in  taels.  The  tael  ^leang)  equals  10  mace 
Itseen),  100  candareens  (fun),  and  1000  cash 
he).  720  taels  are  reckoned  as  worth  $1000. 
The  only  coin  in  general  use  is  the  cash. 

Colombia.— Money  is  reckoned  in  pesos 
or  dollars  of  8  reals,  100  centavos.  The  peso 
is  worth  96.5  cents  U.  S.  money.  The  gold 
coins  are  the  20, 10  (condor),  5,  and  2  peso 
pieces ;  the  silver,  1  peso,  20, 10,  and  5  cen- 
tavos. 

I>enmarli.-The  unit  of  exchange  is 
the  kroner  or  crown,  divided  into  100  ore, 
the  value  of  the  kroner  being  26.8  cents. 
The  coins  are:  gold,  20  and  10  kroners; 
silver,  2  and  1  kroner,  50,  40,  25,  and  10  ore 
pieces. 

Ecuador.- The  money  of  account  is  the 
piastre  or  dollar,  divided  into  8  reals  or  100 
cents.  Its  value  is  about  that  of  the  United 
States  dollar. 


Eo-ypt.— The  money  of  account  is  the 
piastre  or  ckirsh,  divided  into  40  fuddahs 
or  paras.  American  dollars  are  generally 
reckoned  equal  to  20  piastres. 

France. — The  commercial  unit  is  the 
franc,  divided  into  100  centimes,  and  equal 
to  19.3  cents  American  money.  There  are 
gold  coins  of  100,  60,  20,  10,  and  5  francs ; 
silverof  5, 2,  and  1  franc, 50  and  20  centimes. 

Germany.— In  1873  the  mark  of  100 
pfennige  was  made  the  unit  of  account. 
The  mark  is  a  silver  coin,  and  the  standard 
is  a  gold  one,  but  its  value  is  fixed  from  the 
10  mark  gold  piece,  worth  $2.38  American, 
or  9  s.  9^  d.  English.  The  gold  coins  are  20, 
10,  and  5  marks ;  silver,  5,  2,  and  1  mark,  50 
and  20  pfennige ;  nickel,  10  and  5  pfennige ; 
copper,  2  and  1  pfennige. 

Great  Britain.— The  unit  of  value  is 
the  pound,  worth  about  $4.86.6in  American 
money.  It  is  divided  into  20  shillings,  and 
those  into  12  pence.  The  coins  are :  gold,  5, 
2,  1,  and  }^  pound  or  sovereign:  silver, 
crown  (5  shillings),  half-crown,  shilling, 
sixpenny,  fourpenny,  and  threepenny 
pieces;  bronze,  penny,  halfpenny,  and 
farthing. 

Greece.— Accounts  are  reckoned  in 
drachmi,  which  equals  1  franc  and  is  di- 
vided into  100  lepta.  The  cnief  circulating 
medium  is  an  inconvertible  paper  currency. 

Hollaml. — The  florin  or  guilder  is  here 
the  monetary  unit.  It  is  divided  into  100 
cents,  and  equals  in  value  40.2  cents  Amer- 
ican. 

India.- The  rupee  is  the  monetary  unit. 
In  accounts  it  is  divided  into  16  annas,  each 
of  12  pice,  and  in  Bombay  sometimes  into 
4  quarters,  each  of  100  reis.  The  govern- 
ment rupee,  the  only  one  now  minted,  con- 
tains 165  troy  grains  of  silver.  Its  nominal 
value  is  2  s.  English,  or  48  cents  American, 
though  its  intrinsic  value  varies. 

Italy. — The  unit  of  value  is  the  lira 
Italiana  of  100  centesimi,  these  being  re- 
spectively equal  to  the  French  franc  and 
centime.  The  general  circulating  medium 
is  a  depreciated  paper  currency. 

Japan.— Dollars,  etc.  have  superseded 
the  native  coins.  The  yen  or  dollar  is  di- 
vided into  100  sens.  It  is  about  equal  to  the 
American  dollar  in  value.  The  10  yen  piece 
equals  the  American  eagle.  The  Japanese 
use  government  paper  money  called  ken- 
satzu  and  yen-satzu. 

Java . — Accounts  are  stated  in  the  florins 
or  guilders  of  Holland.  A  variety  of  coins 
are  in  circulation. 

Mexico.— The  principal  money  of  ac- 
count in  Mexico  and  throughout  Central 
America  is  the  piastre  or  dollar,  which  is 
divided  into  8  reals  or  lOO  cents.  Its  ex- 
change value  is  about  98  cents.  The  gold 
and  silver  coins  are:  gold,  16,  8, 4,  2,  and  1 
dollar ;  silver,  1  dollar,  60  and  25  cents. 

Morocco.— The  money  of  account  is 
the  mitkul  of  10  ounces,  40  blankeels,  or 
960  flues.  The  mitkul  is  worth  50  cents 
American. 

Norway The  unit  of  value  since  1877 

has  been  the  kroner  or  crown,  divided  into 
100  ore.  The  value  of  these  coins  is  the 
same  as  the  equivalent  coins  of  Denmark. 

Persia.— The  unit  of  account  is  the  to- 
man, an  uncoined  standard,  divided  into 
8  reals,  10  sahib-karauns,  20  panabats,  60 


abassis,  100  mamodis,  200  shahies,  or  10,000 
altens.  In  some  places  accounts  are  kept 
in  piastres  =  4  shahies.  A  purse  is  50  to- 
mans, worth  about  $125.00. 

Peru. — The  unit  is  the  piastre  or  peso 
of  100  centesimos.  It  is  represented  by  the 
silver  sol,  a  coin  of  the  same  value  as  the 
French  5  franc  piece,  or  96.5  cents. 

Portugal.- The  unit  of  account  here  is 
the  rei;  and  1000  reis  is  called  a  milrei, 
whose  value  is  about  $1.08.  A  million  reis 
is  termed  a  conto. 

Roumania..- The  monetary  unit  is  the 
lei  nuove  of  IM  bani,  a  coin  about  equal  to 
the  French  franc  in  value.  Russian  and 
Austrian  coins  are  largely  used. 

Russia.— The  standard  of  value  is  the 
ruble,  divided  into  100  kopecs;  its  value  is 
77.2  cents.  Accounts  were  formerly  kept  in 
paper  or  bank  rubles,  but  in  1839  the  silver 
ruble  was  made  the  only  unit  of  value  in 
the  empire.  There  are  numerous  coins,  of 
various  titles,  the  largest  being  the  gold 
imperial,  of  10  rubles. 

Slam.— The  circulating  medium  con- 
sists only  of  silver  and  cowrie-shells.  The 
general  coin  is  the  bat  or  tical,  commonly 
valued  at  about  60  cents.  It  is  divided  into 
4  salungs,  8  fuangs,  16  song-p'hais,  32  p'hai- 
nungs,  or  6400  cowries. 

Spain. — The  unit  of  account  since  1871 
has  been  the  silver  peseta,  of  4  reals  or  100 
centesimos,  its  value  the  same  as  the  French 
franc.  The  gold  coins  consist  of  doubloons 
and  pistoles.  The  real  vellon,  a  very  com- 
mon coin,  is  worth  5  cents.  The  silver  dol- 
lar, equal  in  value  to  the  American  dollar, 
is  in  common  circulation. 

Sweden. — The  unit  is  the  krona  or 
crown  of  100  ore,  as  in  Denmark  and  Nor- 
way, and  of  the  same  value. 

Switzerland. — The  unit  of  account  is 
the  franc  of  100  rappen  or  centimes,  equal 
in  value  to  the  French  franc.  The  coins 
are  like  those  of  France. 

Tripoli. — The  standard  of  value,  as  in 
Turkey,  is  the  piastre  of  40  paras.  Its  value 
is  fluctuating.  Commerce  is  conducted 
chiefly  with  Spanish  dollars  or  5  franc 
pieces. 

Tunis. — Accounts  are  stated  in  piastres 
of  16  carobas  or  52  aspers.  The  piastre  is 
worth  about  12  cents.  Business  is  con- 
ducted in  dollars  and  francs. 

TnrUey. — The  piastre  (pmsrh)  is  here 
the  unit  of  account.  It  is  divided  into  40 
paras  or  120  aspers ;  also  into  100  cents.  The 
piastre  is  worth  about  4.4  cents.  The  med- 
jidie  or  lira,  a  gold  coin,  is  worth  $4.40. 

United  States.— The  unit  of  value  is 
the  dollar,  divided  into  100  cents.  The 
principal  coins  are:  gold,  the  eagle  (10  dol- 
lars), half-eagle,  and  quarter-eagle ;  silver, 
the  dollar,  half-  and  quarter-dollar,  ana 
the  dime  (10  cents) ;  nickel,  the  half-dime ; 
bronze,  the  cent. 

Venezuela.— The  former  unit  of  ac- 
count was  the  peso  or  dollar  of  100  cents, 
but  it  has  been  superseded  by  a  new  peso 
equal  to  5  francs  in  value. 

West  Indies.— The  money  of  account 
of  the  several  islands  agrees  in  general 
with  that  of  the  country  to  which  they  be- 
long. In  Cuba  accounts  are  settled  in  dol- 
lars, divided  into  100  cents,  or  8  reals,  each 
of  .34  maravedis.  The  Spanish  dollar  agrees 
with  that  of  the  United  States  in  \  alue. 
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NAMES  OF  STATES  AND   TERRITORIES,  AND 

THEIR  DERIVATION. 


Alaska.  An  Indian  title,  spelled  by  the  Russian  explorers 
Al-4y-es-ka;  since  changed  successively  to  Aliaska,  Alaksa, 
Alashka,  and  Alaska.  When  purchased  by  the  United  States 
several  names  were  proposed,  but  Alaska  was  adopted  at  the 
siiijgestion  of  Charles  Sumner. 

Alabama.  A  Muscogee  Indian  word,  meaning  "  Here  we  rest," 
the  name  given  by  the  Indians  to  the  principal  river  of  the 
State,  and  adopted  in  1817  as  the  State  name. 

Arkansas.  Name  adopted  in  1819,  from  its  principal  river. 
Alkansas  or  Arkansas  was  the  title  given  by  tlie  Algonquins  to 
the  tribe  which  called  itself  Quappas.  The  pronunciation  was 
fixed,  by  act  of  the  State  Legislature  in  1881,  as  "Ar'kan-saw." 

Arizona,  There  are  several  derivations  suggested :  1st,  from  an 
Indian  word  meaning  "  sand  hills ;"  2d,  from  Aztec  Arizuma, 
meaning  "silver-bearing;"  3d,  from  a  goddess  of  the  Zuni 
Indians,  named  Arizonia. 

California,  "Las  Sergas  de  Esplandian,"  a  Spanish  romance 
published  in  1510,  has  among  its  characters  a  queen  named 
Calafia,  living  in  an  island  kingdom  named  California,  which 
is  "  rich  with  gold,  diamonds,  and  pearls."  Cortez  is  supposed 
to  have  given  this  name  to  the  newly-discovered  district  of 
Lower  California,  from  his  hopes  that  it  would  prove  a  land  of 
gold.  Several  other  derivations  have  been  suggested,  but  this 
seems  the  most  probable. 

Colorado.  Named  from  its  principal  river,  whose  name  comes 
from  a  Spanish  word  signifying  red  or  ruddy,  the  waters 
bein^  reddened  by  sand,  mud,  etc.  after  heavy  rains.  But  it 
may  possibly  have  been  derived  from  Vasquez  Coronado,  who 
lL-d"a  Mexican  body  of  explorers  hither  in  1540. 

Coiinccticnt.  From  the  Mohegan  Indian  word  Qurmauqhticot, 
given  to  the  river,  and  meaning  either  "long river"  or  "river 
of  pines."  The  Indian  word  is  variously  spelled,  Quineiuequet 
having  the  nearest  resemblance  to  Connecticut. 

Dakota.  So  named  from  the  Dakota  Indians,  a  tribal  name 
meaning  "  allied,"  and  referring  to  the  great  confederacy  of 
tribes  inhabiting  the  region.  Before  this  alliance  the  Dakotas 
were  known  as  the  Sioux. 

Delaivare.  This  name  was  originally— in  1703— given  to  Dela- 
ware Bay,  in  honor  of  Lord  De  la  War,  governor  of  Virginia  in 
1611.    The  State  adopted  the  name  from  the  bay. 

District  of  Columbia.  Columbia  is  the  feminine  form  of 
the  word  Columbus,  and  as  such  mky  stand  for  the  emblem- 
atic goddess  of  the  country. 

Florida.  This  title  was  given  by  Ponce  de  Leon,  who  discov- 
ered the  land  on  Easter  Sunday,  March  27,  1513.  This  day 
being  called  by  the  Spaniards  Paseua  Florida,  "Holy  Day  of 
Flowers,"  he  called  the  country  Florida. 

Georgia.  So  named  in  honor  pf  George  II.,  king  of  England, 
who  established  a  colony  here  in  1732. 

Idaho.  Edah  hoe,  a  phrase  from  the  language  of  the  Nez  Perc6 
Indians,  descriptive  of  the  gleam  of  the  snowy  mountain-sum- 
mits in  the  sunlight,  has  been  Anglicized  into  Idaho,  which  is 
poetically  converted  into  "  gem  of  the  mountains." 

Illinois.  This  name  was  adopted  in  1809  from  that  of  the  Illi- 
nois River.  It  is  said  to  come  from  the  Indian  word  Rlini, 
"  men,"  and  the  French  termination  oi^,  "  tribe."  A  derivation 
is  also  suggested  from  an  island  in  the  Mississippi  abounding 
in  nuts,  and  called  by  the  French  isle  aux  nois,  "  isle  of  nuts." 

Indiana.  This  title  was  adopted  from  the  name  Indian,  which 
was  applied  in  1768  to  a  tract  of  land  north  of  the  Ohio  River, 
then  granted  by  the  Indians  to  a  company  of  traders. 

Iowa.  Several  derivations  are  suggested  for  the  name  of  this 
State.  1st,  the  French  corruption  of  Ayuhba,  an  Indian  word 
meaning  "the  sleepy  ones  ;"  2d,  a  Sioux  name  of  the  Pahoja 
tribe  ;  3d,  the  Indian  word  Ajawa,  "  across,  beyond  " — as  "  the 
tribe  beyond  the  river,"  corrupted  in  French  to  Aiouis,  thence 
to  Iowa. 

Kansas.  Adopted  in  1854,  from  the  name  of  its  principal  river, 
which  was  so  called  from  the  Indian  tribe  known  as  Konsos 
or  Kows,  "  smoky  water."  Spelt  Canson,  Kanson,  ICanzas,  and 
finally,  by  legislative  action,  Kansas. 

Kentucky.  Adopted  in  1782,  from  its  principal  river.  Trum- 
bull derives  it  from  an  Indian  word  ICain-tuk-ee,  "  at  the  head 
of  the  river."  It  has  also  been  supposed  to  come  from  an 
Algonquin  word  meaning  "long  river,"  and  from  Kentakchowa, 
"long  prairies." 

Iionisiana.  Named  by  La  Salle,  in  1G82,  in  honor  of  Louis 
XIV.,  king  of  France. 

Klalne.  Said  to  have  been  named  by  Sir  Ferdinando  Gorges, 
who  obtained  a  royal  grant  of  land  m  this  region,  in  honor  of 
Henrietta  Maria,  wife  of  Charles  I.,  and  to  be  derived  from 
the  French  province  of  Maine,  her  patrimonial  estate.  But  as 
there  is  no  proof  that  she  had  anything  to  do  with  this 
province,  and  as  the  land  seems  to  have  been  called  The  Main 
at  an  earlier  date,  it  is  probable  that  the  name  originated  in 
the  latter  term. 

Maryland.  This  State  was  named  from  the  queen  mentioned 
ijl  connection  with  Maine,  Henrietta  Maria,  wife  of  Charles  I. 
Ifi  the  patent  to  Lord  Baltimore  it  was  named  "  Crescentia," 
but  the  king,  on  signing  the  patent,  desired  that  the  name 


should  be  changed  to  Terra  Maria,  "  Mary's  Land,"  in  honor  of 
his  queen. 
9Iassaeliiisetts.  Several  derivations  of  this  word  are  sug- 
gested, the  most  probable  being  from  the  Natic  Indian  word 
Masasuisei,  whose  approximate  meaning  is  "  the  place  of  the 
great  hills  "-referring  to  the  Blue  Mountains. 

MicliiK'an.  From  the  name  of  the  lake.  Trumbull  ascribes  it 
to  an  Indian  word  meaning  "  a  fish  weir."  The  word  Uilchi- 
kan  occurs  in  the  Ottawa  dialect,  and  means  "  fences."  Also 
ascribed  to  Algonquin  and  Chippewa  words  meaning  "great 
lake." 

Minnesota.  This  State  took  its  name  from  St.  Peter's  River, 
whose  Indian  name  was  Minni-sotah,  "  muddy  (or  slightly 
turbid)  water."  When  admitted  as  a  State  the  names  Itasca, 
Chippeway,  Jackson,  and  Washington  were  proposed  but  re- 
jected. 

Mississippi.  Name  adopted  in  1790,  from  the  great  river.  The 
original  name  of  the  river  in  Algonquin,  as  corrupted  into 
French,  is  Miclii  SM,  "  the  father  of  waters."  This  term  was 
successively  changed  to  MiehiSepe,  Michif!ej)e,  Mlsisipi,  Mltisisipi, 
Mismsipi,  and  finally  Mississippi,  it  being  thus  gradually  over- 
loaded with  consonants.    Various  other  spellings  are  given. 

Missouri.  From  the  Missouri  River.  The  word  is  said  to  be  a 
compound  from  two  different  languages — Mis,  Algonquin, 
"great,"  and  Souri,  Dakota,  "muddy.  Other  derivations  are 
given,  as  Dakota  Minnt-shosha,  "muddy  water." 

Montana.  From  Spanish  Montana,  "a  mountain."  The  name 
was  suggested  to  Hon.  James  Ashley,  chairman  of  the  House 
Committee  on  Territories,  in  1864,  and  applies  to  the  very 
mountainous  character  of  the  region  embraced. 

Nebraska.  This  name  is  derived  from  the  Indian  name  of  the 
Platte  River.    It  means  "shallow  water"  or  "water  valley." 

Nevada.  From  the  Sierra  Nevada  Mountains.  Scrrado,  "ser- 
rated," Nevada,  "snowy;"  thence  "snowy  mountains." 

New  Haini>slilre.  So  named  by  John  Mason,  who  obtained 
title  to  this  province  in  1639  from  the  county  of  Hampshire, 
England,  of  whose  town  of  Portsmouth  he  was  governor. 

New  Jersey.  In  1664,  when  this  district  was  conveyed  by  the 
Duke  of  York  to  Lord  John  Berkeley  and  Sir  George  Carteret, 
the  conveyance  provided  that  it  should  be  called  "Nova  Ca^sa- 
rea  or  New  Jersey,"  in  compliment  to  Carteret,  who  had  de- 
fended the  Isle  of  Jersey  against  the  parliamentary  armies. 

New  Mexico.  Named  to  distinguish  it  from  "Old"  Mexico. 
The  name  comes  from  that  of  the  Aztec  deity  "  Maxitli."  The 
territory  was  named  Nova  MexiCana  by  Antonio  de  Espejo  at  the 
date  of  the  settlement  of  Santa  V&. 

New  York.  This  name  was  given  in  compliment  to  the  Duk* 
of  York,  afterward  James  II.,  to  whom  the  province  waj 
granted  in  1664. 

North  Carolina.  The  name  Carolana  was  given  in  1664,  when 
the  district  later  known  as  "The  Carolinas"  was  settled  bv 
Huguenots  in  the  reign  of  Charles  IX.  of  France.  The  English 
preserved  the  name,  with  a  slight  change  of  spelling,  in  honor 
of  Charles  II.  of  England.  The  colony  was  afterward  divided 
into  North  and  South  Carolina. 

Obio.  So  named  from  the  Ohio  River.  The  word  is  variously  de- 
rived; from  Iroquois  Oheo,  "ibeautiful ; "  from  Ohiitpeekhanne, 
"stream  white  with  froth;"  and  from  Seneca  Ohceyegahunda, 
"beautiful  river." 

Oregon.  This  title  is  derived  from  the  Spanish  name  for  the 
wild  sage  or  "  artemisia,"  Oregana,  which  grows  abundantly 
on  the  banks  of  the  Columbia  River,  which  nence  was  named 
the  Oregana.  The  word  was  corrupted  by  the  trappers  to 
Oregan,  and  eventually  applied,  as  Oregon,  to  the  State.  Other 
derivations  have  been  suggested. 

Pennsylvania.  William  Penn's  first  purpose  was  to  call  his 
province  "  New  Wales,"  but  he  afterward  suggested  the  word 
Sj/tofinia,  to  designate  its  forested  condition.  To  this  Charles  II., 
in  1681,  added  the  word  "  Penn,"  that  the  name  might  signify 
"  Penn's  woods." 

Rhode  Island.  Named  from  Rhode  Island,  in  Narragansett 
Bay.  The  origin  of  the  name  is  unknown.  It  may  have  been 
derived  from  the  Isle  of  Rhodes  in  the  Mediterranean,  or 
possibly  from  the  Dutch  word  Roodc,  "red,"  in  reference  to 
certain  red  clay  banks,  or  from  the  reddish  appearance  given 
to  it  by  its  abundance  of  cranberries. 

South  Carolina.  See  North  Carolina.  Carolina  was  divided 
into  North  and  South  in  1729. 

Tennessee.  Name  derived  from  that  of  its  principal  river, 
which  in  its  turn  came  from  Indian  Taensas,  "river  of  the 
great  bend ;  "  or  perhaps  from  Tfnis  See,  a  Cherokee  village  on 
its  banks,  said  to  mean  "a  curved  spoon." 

Texas.  Derived  from  Tehns,  "  friendly,"  the  name  of  a  village 
inhabited  by  a  small  Indian  tribe.  Various  other  derivations 
are  given,  as  T^aR  or  Texas,  "  friends,"  Aztec  Tebajas,  "  north 
country,"  Tejas,  "  the  mound  prairies,"  and  the  Teyas  Indians, 
mentioned  by  Vasquez  Coronado. 
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Utah.  This  name  was  derived  from  tliat  of  tlie  Ute,  Utah,  or 
Yuta  tribe  of  Indians,  the  name  meaning  "  dwellers  in  moun- 
tains." Tlie  Mormons  wished  it  to  be  called  Deseret,  "  honey 
bee,"  but  the  present  name  was  adopted  through  the  action  of 
Hon.  Edward  Everett,  then  Secretary  of  State. 

Terinoiit.  From  the  French  name,  vert  mott,  which  was  given  to 
the  mountains  of  this  section  by  the  iTench  of  Canada,  and 
adopted  by  the  settlers  in  1777  as  the  name  of  the  State. 

Tir^inln.  Queen  Elizabeth  characterised  the  discovery  of  this 
region  by  Raleigh's  expedition  as  the  most  glorious  event  of 
her  reign,  and  in  1584  gave  it  the  name  of  Virginia,  as  a  me- 
morial of  her  virgin  or  unmarried  state. 


Washington.  So  named,  when  formed  into  a  Territory,  in 
honor  of  George  Washington. 

West  Virginia.  So  called  on  its  separation  from  Virginia  in 
1863.  It  was  at  one  time  proposed  to  call  it  Kanawha,  from  its 
principal  river. 

Wisconsin.  The  Wisconsin  River,  from  which  the  State  was 
named,  was  entitled  by  Marquette  Mascnnsin,  "wild  rushing 
channel."  This  was  changed  into  Ouiscnngiv,  and  thence  to 
Wisconsin.    There  are  various  other  spellings. 

Wy  omi  ng.  From  the  Wyoming  Valley  of  Pennsylvania,  whence 
emigrants  came  to  this  region.  The  word  comes  from  the  Dela- 
.ware  Indisin 711' clieuomi oi  m'clieuwami,  "great  plain." 


MOTTOES  OF  THE  SEALS  OF  THE  IJIl^ITED  STATES, 
THE  STATES,  AN^D  THE  TERRITORIES. 


Justice  to  all." 


United  States.    Epluribus  unum—"  One  from  many." 

Alabama.    "  Here  we  rest." 

Arizona.    Sitat  Veils—"  Founded  by  God." 

Arkansas.   "  Mercy,  justice."  Regnat  populi — "  The  people  rule." 

California.    Eureka  I — "  I  have  found  it!" 

Colorado.    Nil  sine  numine—"  Nothing  without  God." 

Connecticut.    Qui  translutit  susHwei  — "He  who  transplanted, 

sustains." 
Delaware.    "  Liberty  and  independence." 
District  of  Columbia.    Justitia  omnibus- 
Florida.    "  In  God  we  trust." 
Georgia.     Obverse;   "Wisdom,  Justice,   moderation."     Reverse: 

"Agriculture  and  commerce.'' 
Idaho.    Salve .'—"  Hail  I" 

Illinois.    "  National  union,  State  sovereignty." 
Indiana.    (No  motto.) 

Iowa.    "  Our  liberties  we  'prize,  and  our  rights  we  will  main- 
tain." 
Kansas.    Ad  astra  per  aspera—"  To  the  stars  through  all  difa- 

culties." 
Kentucky.    "  United  we  stand,  divided  we  fall." 
liOnlsiana.    "  Union,  justice,  and  confidence.'' 
llalne.    Diriffo—"  I  direct." 
Maryland.    Falti  maschii  parole  femine—"  Manly  deeds,  womanly 

words."     Crescite  multiplicamini—"  Grow  and  multiply." 
Slassach  usctts.    Ense  petit  placidam  mb  libertale  nuietam—"  With 

the  sword  she  seeks  quiet  peace  under  liberty.' 
Michigan.    Si  quteris  peniiimlam  amsennm  circumspice—"  If  thou 

seekest  a  beautiful  peninsula,  behold  it  here." 
Minnesota.    L'etoile  du  Nord—"  The  Star  of  the  North." 
Mississippi.    (No  motto.) 


Missouri.    Salus  populi  mprema  lex  esto—"  The  welfare  of  the 

people  is  the  supreme  law." 
Montana.    Oro  y  plata — "  Gold  and  silver." 
JTebraska.    "  Equality  before  the  law." 
Nevada.    "  All  for  our  country." 
New  Hampshire.    (No  motto.) 
New  Jersey.    (No  motto.) 

New  Mexico.    Creseit  eundo—"  It  increases  by  going." 
New  York.    Excelsior .'— "  Higher  I" 
North  Carolina.    (No  motto.) 
North  Dakota.    "  Liberty  and  union,  one  and  inseparable,  now 

and  for  ever." 
Ohio.    (No  motto.) 
Oregon.    "  The  Union." 
PeniisylTanla.    "  Both  can't  survive."    The  State  coat  of  arms 

bear's  the  motto,  "  Virtue,  liberty,  and  independence." 
Rhode  Island.    "  Hope." 
South  Carolina.    Animis  opibusgue  pnm(i—"  Prepared  to  yield 

life  and  property."    Dum  spiro  spero.  Spes—"  While  I  breathe,  I 

hope.    Hope." 
South  Dakota.    "  Under  God  the  people  rule." 
Tennessee.    '■Agriculture,  commerce." 
Texas.    (No  motto.) 
Utah.    (No  motto.) 
Vermont.    "  Freedom  and  unity." 
Virginia.  Obverse:  Sic  semper  (yrcmni's—"  Thus  always  to  tyrants." 

Reverse :  Persefera?ido—   Perseverance. " 
Washington.    Al~ki — "  Bye-bye." 
West  Virginia.    Obverse :  Montani  semper  Kberi—"  Mountaineers 

are  always  freemen."  B.everse:  Libertasetjidelitas — "Liberty  and 

fidelity.'' 
Wisconsin.    "  Forward  I " 
Wyoming.    Cedant  arma  togx—"  Let  arms  yield  to  the  gown." 


FICTITIOUS  ISTAMES  OF  STATES,  CITIES,  PEOPLES, 
AIsTD  PRESIDEl^TTS  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 


Alabama.  The  Cotton  State  (it  Is  the  central  State  of  the  cot- 
ton belt).  ^        ..  .  , 

Arkansas.  The  Bear  State  (from  the  number  of  bears  formerly 
in  its  forests). 

California.    The  Golden  State. 

Colorado.  The  Centennial  State  (admitted  in  1876,  the  Centen- 
nial year.  ,      „       ,         c^  4. 

Connecticut.  Land  of  Steady  Habits.  The  Freestone  State 
(from  its  freestone  quarries).  The  Nutineg  State  (from  the  old 
story  of  wooden  nutmegs,  illustrative  of  Yankee  shrewdness). 

Delaware.  The  Piamond  State  (from  its  small  size  but  great 
importance). 

Florida.    The  Peninsular  State. 

Georgia.    Empire  State  of  the  South. 

Illinois.  The  Prairie  State.  The  Sucker  State  (there  are  several 
conjectural  derivations  of  this  title). 

Indiana.    The  Hoosier  State  (derivation  doubtful). 

Iowa.  The  Hawkeye  State  (from  a  noted  Indian  chief  of  that 
name). 

Kansas.    Garden  of  the  West. 

Kentncky.  The  Blue-grass  State.  The  Corn-cracker  State 
(from  the  corn-crake,  a  species  of  rail,  common  and  valued  as 
a  game  bird).  The  Dark  and  Bloody  Ground  (a  title  derived 
from  its  early  history).  .  ,    ,  .^     * 

¥.onisiana.  The  Creole  State  (from  many  of  its  inhabitants 
befng  Creoles,  or  of  French  or  ^Spanish  descent).  The  Pelican 
State  (from  the  pelican  shown  in  the  State  seal). 

Kaine.    The  Lumber  State.    The  Plne-Tree  State. 


Maryland.    The   Old  Line  State  (from  "  Mason  and  Dixon's 

Line"). 
Massachusetts.    The  Bay  State;  The  Old  Colony  State  (from 

Massachusetts  Bay  Colony).    The  Baked  Beans  State  (from  a 

favorite  local  dish). 
Michigan.    The  Lake  State  (it  having  as  boundaries  the  shores 

of  four  of  the  Great  Lakes).    The  Wolverine  State  (wolverines 

were  formerly  very  abundant  there). 
Minnesota.    The  North  Star  State  (from  its  motto :  "The  Star 

of  the  North").    The  Gopher  State  (from  its  numerous  lakes, 

which  make  it  seem  a,s  if  honeycombed  with  "  gopher"  holes). 

The  Lake  State. 
Mississippi.    The  Bayou  State  (from  its  many  bayous). 
Missouri.    The  Iron  State  (from  its  noted  Iron  Mountains). 
Nebraska.   The  Black-water  State  (from  the  color  of  its  streams, 

due  to  its  rich  black  soil). 
Nevada.     The  Silver  State.     The   Sage-brush   State  (from  its 

abundance  of  wild  sage,  or  "artemisia"). 
New  Hampshire.    The  Granite  State  (Srom  its  granite-quar- 
•    ries).   The  Switzerland  of  America  (from  its  mountain  scenery). 

New  .Tersey.  The  Garden  State  (from  its  great  production  of 
vegetable's  and  fruit  for  the  markets  of  New  York  and  Phila- 
delphia). 

New  York.  The  Empire  State  (from  an  exnression  of  Wash- 
ington's, "  The  seat  of  empire  ").  The  Excelsior  State  (from  the 
motto  on  the  State  seal). 

North  Carolina.  The  Old  North  State.  The  Turpentine  State 
(from  one  of  its  principal  products). 
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Ohio.     The  Buckeye  State  (from  the  abundance  of  "  buckeye  "— 

horse-chestnut— trees). 
Oregon.    The  Beaver  State  (from  the  number  of  beavers).    The 

Web-foot  Country  (from  the  excessive  winter  rains). 
Pennsylvania.    The  Keystone  state  (it  is  the  central'  of  the 

thirteen  original  States.    Other  derivations  are  suggested). 

Khode  Island.     Little  Ehody  (in  allusion  to  its  diminutive 

size). 
South  Carolina.    The  Palmetto  State  (the  State  arms  bear  u. 

palmetto  tree). 
Tennessee.    The  Volunteer  State  (from  its  many  volunteers  in 

the  War  of  1812-15  and  the  Seminole  War). 
Texas.    The  Lone  Star  State  (its  seal  bears  a  single  star). 
Vermont.    The  Green  Mountain  State. 

Virginia.  The  Old  Dominion;  the  Ancient  Dominion  (Colo- 
nial titles).    The  Mother  of  States  (it  was  the  first  to  be  settled). 

The  Mother  of  Presidents  (seven  of  the  Presidents  were  born 

in  Virginia). 
West  Virginia.    The  Switzerland  of  America. 
AVisconsin.    The  Badger  State  (the  State  coat-of-arms  bears  a 

badger). 

PEOPLES. 

Al.ibnina.    Lizards  (from  the  analogy  of  the  former  mode  of 

life  of  the  poorer  people  to  that  of  these  animals). 
Afkaiis.is.     Toothpicks  (an  allusion  to   the  bowie-knife,  the 

"Arkansas  toothpick  "). 
California.    Gold-hunters. 

Colorado.    Rovers  (from  their  roving  disposition). 
Connecticut.    Wooden  Nutmegs  (see  Names  of  States). 
l>elaware.    Musk-rats  (from  the  abttndance  of  these  animals). 

Blue  Hen's  Chickens  (from  a  story  told  of  a  former  game-cock 

raiser  prominent  in  this  State). 
Florida.     Fly-up-the-creeks  (a  local  application  to  the   Blue 

Heron). 
Georg'ia.    Buzzards  (,from  a  State  law  protecting  buzzards  as 

scavengers).    Sand-hillers  (see  .•South  Carolina), 
Illinois.    Suckers  (see  Names  of  States).    Egyptians  (from  the 

fertility  of  the  soil,  or  the  alleged  dark  complexion  of  the 

southern  inhabitants). 
Indiana.    Hoosiers  (see  Names  of  States). 
Iowa.    Hawkeyes  (see  Names  of  States). 
Kansas.    Jay-hawkers  (a  term  applied  to  the  guerillas  during 

the  Kansas  civil  war). 
Kentucky.    Corn-crackers  (see  Names  of  States).    Red  Horses 

(derivation  not  given). 
I.onis1ana.    Creoles  (the  name  given  the  descendants  of  the 

French  and  Spanish  settlers). 
Maine.    Foxes  (from  many  of  its  people  living  in  the  woods). 
Maryland.    Craw-thumpers  (a  fisherman's  name  for  lobsters). 
Massachusetts.    Beans  (see  Names  of  States). 
Micliii;;an.    Wolverines  (see  Names  of  States). 
Minnesota.    Gophers  (see  Names  of  States). 
Mississippi.     Tadpoles   (a  derisive   name  applied  to   young 

Frenchmen). 
Missouri.    Pukes  (a  name  applied  to  the  Missourians  who  came 

to  the  Galena  lead-mines  during  the  mining  excitement  there 

in  1827). 
BTebraska.    Bug-eaters  (from  the  bird  known  locally  by  that 

name— the  nightjar,  or  goatsucker). 
Nevada.    Sage-hens  (from  a  game  bird  which  feeds  abundantly 

on  the  sage-brush). 
New  Hampshire.    Granite  Boys  (see  Names  of  States). 
New  Jersey.    Clam-catchers.    Jersey  Blues  (from  the  strict  laws 

—"blue  laws"— of  the  State).    Foreigners;  Spaniards  (from  the 

permission  given  to  Joseph  Bonaparte  and  Prince  Murat  to  hold 

real  estate  in  this  State,  after  refusal  by  other  States). 
New  Yorh.    Knickerbockers  (a  name  manufactured  by  Wash- 
ington Irving  for  a  character  in  his  humorous  "  History  of  New 

York"). 

North  Carolina.  Tuckoes  {from  Tuck-a-hoe,  a  curious  vegeta- 
ble locally  known  as  "  Indian  bread  ").  Tar-heelers  (from  the 
tar-making  occupation  of  many  of  the  people). 

Ohio.    Buckeyes  (see  Names  of  States). 

Oresoii.  Hard  Cases  (a  slang  term  derived  from  the  rough  life 
of  the  early  settlers).    Web-feet  (see  Names  of  States). 

Pennsylvania.  Pennanites  (followers  of  William  Penn). 
Leather-heads  (from  the  abundance  of  tanneries). 

Rhode  Island.  Gun-flints  (from  the  old-fashioned  firearms 
used  in  the  Dorr  rebellion  of  1812). 

South  <'aroIina.  Weasels  (a  backwoods  title  for  the  natives). 
Sand-hiUers  (from  the  poor  whites  of  the  sand-hill  region). 
Rice  Birds  (applied  to  the  aristocratic  people  of  the  rice-field 
district). 

Tennessee.  Butternuts  (from  the  color  of  the  clothing  of  Ten- 
nessee troops  in  the  Civil  War).    Mud-heads  (origin  unknown). 

Texas.    Beef-heads  (derived  from  the  grazing  industry). 

Vermont.    Green  Mountain  Boys. 

Vlrsinia.  Beadles  (from  the  English  beadles  introduced  in  Co- 
lonial days). 

West  Virsrinia.    Pan-handleites  (from  that  portion  of  the  State 

known  as  the  "  Pan  Handle  "). 
Wisconsin.    Badgers  (see  Names  of  States). 


CITIES. 

Akron,  O.    Summit  City. 

Albany,  N.  Y.    Politicana. 

Alleg'hany,  Pa.    Twin  City. 

Atlanta,  tJa.    Gate  City. 

lialtiinore,  Md.    Monumental  City. 

lioston.  Mass.    The  Hub;  Modern  Athens;  Puritan  City;  City 
of  Notions. 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  City  of  Churches ;  City  of  Homes  and  Notions. 

Buffalo,  N.  Y.    Queen  City  of  the  Lakes. 

Charleston,  S.  C.    City  of  the  Earthquake. 

Cliicaiso,  111.    Garden  City. 

Cincinnati,  O.    Queen  City ;  Porkopolis ;  Paris  of  America. 

Cleveland,  O.    Forest  City. 

Columbus,  O.    Railroadia. 

Dayton,  O.    Gem  City  of  Ohio. 

Denver,  Col.    City  of  the  Plains. 

Detroit,  Mich.    City  of  the  Straits. 

Dulutli,  Minn.    Zenith  City. 

Oalveston,  Tex.    Texas'  Focus. 

Hannibal,  Mo.    Bluff  City. 

Harrisburg,  Pa.    Pivotal  City. 

Hartford,  Conn.    Insurance  City. 

Holyoke.  Mass.    Paper  City. 

Indianapolis,  Ind.    Railroad  City. 

Jersey  City,  N.  .1.    Terminal  Town. 

Kansas  City,  Mo.    Mushroomopolis. 

I.afayette,  Ind.    Star  City. 

Irouisville,  liy.    Falls  City. 

Lowell,  Mass.    City  of  Spindles ;  Manchester  of  America. 

Madison,  Wis.    Lake  City. 

Milwankee,  Wis.    Cream  City ;  City  of  Beer  and  Bricks. 

Minneapolis,  Minn.    City  of  Flour. 

Mobile.  Ala.    Shell  City. 

Nashville,  Tenn.    City  of  Rocks. 

Newark,  N.  J.    Birmingham  of  America. 

New  Haven,  Conn.    City  of  Elms. 

New  Orleans,  ta.    Crescent  City. 

New  York,  N.  Y.    Empire  City;  Gotham;  Metropolitan  CSty. 

Patcrson,  N.  J.    Lyons  of  America. 

Pekln,  III.    Celestial  City. 

Peoria,  111.    Whiskeytown. 

Philadelphia,  Pa.  Quaker  City;  City  of  Brotherly  Lore; 
City  of  Homes. 

Pittsburgh,  Pa.    Iron  City;  Smoky  City. 

Portland,  Me.    Forest  City. 

Providence,  R.  I.    City  of  Jewelry. 

<tnincy.  111.    Gem  City. 

Racine,  ^Vis.    Belle  City. 

Richmond,  Va.    Modem  Rome ;  City  of  Seven  Hills. 

Rochester,  N.  Y.    Flower  City. 

Sacramento,  Cal.    Miners'  Pocket-book. 

St.  liOuis,  Mo.    Mound  City. 

St.  Paul.  Minn.    Gem  City. 

Salem,  Mass.    City  of  Peace. 

San  Francisco,  Cal.    Frisco ;  Golden  Gate  City. 

Savannah,  Ga.    Land  of  the  Live  Oak. 

Springfleld,  III.    Flower  City. 

Streator,  III.    City  of  the  Woods. 

Toledo,  O.    Corn  City. 

Troy,  N.  Y.    Laundryville. 

Washington,  D.  C.  Federal  City;  City  of  Magnificent  Dis- 
tances. 

PRESIDENTS. 

Washington.  Father  of  his  Country ;  the  American  Fabius ; 
the  Cincinnatus  of  the  West. 

Adams.  Colossus  of  Independence.  (He  seconded  the  resolution 
which  led  to  the  Declaration  of  Independence.) 

JeiTerson.    Sage  of  Monticello  (from  the  name  of  his  estate). 

Madison.  Fatherof  the  Constitution.  (He  was  the  author  of  the 
resolution  which  led  to  the  convention  of  1787.) 

Monroe.  Last  Cocked  Hat.  (He  was  the  last  President  to  wear 
the  cooked  hat  of  the  Revolution.) 

J.  ft.  Adams.    Old  Man  Eloquent  (from  his  eloquence  In  Con- 
gress). 
Jackson.    Old  Hickory ;  Hero  of  New  Orleans. 

Van  Bnren.  Little  Magician  (in  allusion  to  his  political  sa- 
gacity). 

W.  H.  Harrison.  Tippecanoe;  Old  Tip  (from  the  battle  of 
Tippecanoe,  his  principal  victory). 

Tyler.   Young  Hickory  (from  his  physical  strength  as  compared 

with  Harrison). 
Polk.    Young  Hickory  (from  his  being  born  in  North  Carolina 

and  settling  in  Tennessee  like  Jackson). 
Taylor.    Rough  and  Ready ;  Old  Zach. 
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Fillmore.    The  American  Louis  Philippe  (ftom  his  dignified 

courtesy  of  manner). 
Pierce.    Purse  (a  special  pronunciation   of  his  name  by  his 

political  fWends— Poore's  Seminiscencee). 
Bactaanan.    Old  Public  Functionary. 
Idncoln.    Uncle  Abe ;  Old  Abe ;  Father  Abraham ;  Rail-splitter; 

Massa  linkum  (a  negro  salutation). 
Jobnsoii.    Sir  Veto  (in  allusion  to  his  presidential  record). 
ttrant.    Unconditional  Surrender;  Hero  of  Appomattox. 


Hayes.  President  de  Facto  (his  opponents  gave  him  this  title, 
speaking  of  Tllden  as  President  cusjure). 

Garfield.    The  Martyr  President. 

Arthur.    Our  Chet  (a  contraction  of  "  Chester")- 

Cleveland.  Man  of  Destiny  (from  hla  remarkably  rapid  rise  la 
political  life). 

B.  Harrison.  Son  of  his  Grandfather  (given  by  his  opponent! 
in  indication  that  he  and  his  &ther  were  unknown) ;  Back- 
bone Ben. 


POLinOAL  PARTIES  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES.     \ 


Ak*lltlonist.    Opposed  to  slavery  (1810-1863). 

Albany  Reeency.    A  Junta  of  the  Democratic  politicians  of 

New  York  (1820-1854). 

Aiaerlcan.    An  alliance  of  the  Whig  party  with  the  Know- 

Nothings  (1854-1860). 
Amtl-Federallsit.    Opposed  to  the  Constitution  (178S-1792). 
Antl-Hason.    Opposed  to  the  Masonic  fraternity  (1827-1835). 
Anti-Monopoly.    Founded  at  Chicago  in  1884. 

Anti-Poverty.  Founded  by  Henry  George  and  Edward  McGIynn 

(1887). 
Anti-Renters.  A  faction  in  New  York  opposed  to  the  rent  laws 

of  the  State  (1844-1850). 
Antl-SIavery.    Founded  in  1820.    Afterward  Abolitionist. 

Barn-Bnrnera.  Seceders  from  the  Democratic  party  of  New 
York  in  1844.    The  radical  and  progressive  section. 

Black  Republicans.    The  title  given  to  the  Republicans  by 

their  opponents. 
Bloody  Sblrt.    The  title  applied  to  the  Republicans  who  kept 

alive  the  Civil  War  issues  after  the  war  bad  ended. 

Blue-llgrbt  Federalists.    Opponents  of  the  War  of  1812. 

Border  RnlBans.  The  immigrants  from  Missouri  to  Kansas 
during  the  conflict  in  that  Territory. 

Bourbon.  A  Southern  Democrat  of  a  turbulent  disposition ;  an 
extreme  conservativii. 

British  Party  Applied  to  the  Federalists  in  1796,  from  their 
advocacy  of  a  strong  central  government. 

Bnch-Tails.  Applied  in  1816  to  the  Madisonlan  section  of  the 
Democrats. 

Carpet-Baggers.  Northern  Republicans  who  held  office  In  the 
South  after  the  War. 

Ollntonlans.  A  New  York  political  faction,  led  by  De  Witt 
Clinton  (1800-1828). 

Conservatives.  A  division  of  the  Democrats  opposed  to  specie 
currency  (18S7-1810). 

Constitntional-Vnlon.  A  party  formed  from  the  relics  of  the 
Whigs  and  Know-Nothings  In  1860. 

Copperheads.  The  title  given  to  those  Northerners  who  sym- 
pathized with  the  South  during  the  Civil  War. 

County  Democracy.    An  offshoot  of  Tammany  In  1871. 

Democrat.  The  successor  of  the  Anti-Federalist  party,  which 
assumed  at  first  the  title  of  Republican,  and  afterward  that  of 
Democratic-Republican.  In  1828  it  became  known  as  the  Demo- 
cratic party,  ft  is  now  one  of  the  two  great  parties  of  the 
country. 

Bemocratlc-Bepoblican.  An  outgrowth  from  the  Antl- 
FederaUst  party  (see  Semocrai). 

Bqual  Biarhts.  A  Democratic  faction  opposed  to  banks  and 
monopolies  (1835). 

Farmers'  Alliance.  A  &rmers'  party  founded  about  1873  (see 
Peopl^e). 

Farmers'  Dnlon.    A  farmers'  party  founded  in  1885. 

Federal  Republicans.    Same  as  National  Republicans  (q.  v.). 

Federalist.  The  party  in  favor  of  the  Constitution  (1787)  and 
opposed  to  the  Anti-Federalists.  It  disappeared  as  a  party  in 
18%. 

Free  Boilers.  A  party  formed  in  1848,  In  opposition  to  the  ex- 
tension of  slavery  to  the  Territories.  It  eventually  merged 
into  the  Republican  party. 

Clraneers.  "  Patrons  of  Husbandry ; "  a  secret  society  of  agricul- 
tunsts,  formed  in  1867. 

ereenback.  A  party  fovoring  an  unlimited  issue  of  "green- 
back" (government  paper  money)  currency  (1876-1884). 

Hunkers.  The  conservative  wing  of  the  New  York  Democracy, 
as  opposed  to  the  Bam-Bumers.  The  title  from  a  Dutch  word 
jumK, "  home." 

Kmow-ITothingrs.  A  secret  political  party  before  the  Civil  War, 
favoring  strict  Americanism.  It  merged  into  the  American 
and  finally  into  the  Republican  party. 

Hu-Klux-Klan.  A  secret  society  formed  in  1868  in  the  South- 
cm  Central  States,  for  the  purpose  of  intimidating  negro 
Republican  voters. 

I«bor.  A  general  name  of  the  labor  parties,  including  the 
8s— Vol.  IV, 


United  Labor,  Union  Labor,  Frogressive  Labor,  and  Antl- 
Poverty  political  societies. 

Uberal  Republican.  A  reform  section  of  the  Republican 
party  which  fused  vrith  the  Democrats  in  1871,  but  disappeared 
in  1876. 

lilberty.    (See  Aboliiioniit.) 

I^co-Foco.  A  name  applied  In  1835  to  a  section  of  the  Demo- 
cratic party,  of  anti-monopoly  views  (see  Equal  Bights). 

Blugwump.  A  title  given  in  1884  to  the  Independents  or 
seceders  from  the  Republican  party,  who  considered  a  change 
of  administration  necessary.  Mugwump  is  from  an  Indian 
word  signifying  "  greatohlef." 

If  atlonal.  The  title  assumed  by  a  union  of  the  Greenback  and 
Labor  parties  in  1878. 

National  Democrats.  A  pro-slavery  section  of  the  Demo- 
cratic party  formed  in  1860. 

Katlonal  Farmers'  Alliance.  Formed  in  1889  from  th* 
Farmers'  Alliance  and  Farmers'  Union  (see  Peoples). 

National  Prohibition.  Formed  as  a  political  party  in  1869, 
in  favor  of  prohibitive  temperance. 

National  Republican.  An  outgrowth  from  the  liberal  wing 
of  the  Democrats  In  1828;  merged  afterward  Into  the  Whigs 
(q.v.). 

Katlve  American.  A  party  organized  in  18.36,  entertaining 
strong  sentiments  against  the  too  rapid  naturalization  and  the 
oificeiolding  of  foreigners.    Vanished  after  1845. 

People's.  A  local  party  formed  in  New  York  in  1823,  in  support 
of  the  Albany  Regency  (g.  »  ).  A  party  under  this  title,  but 
familiarly  known  as  the  PopiUist,  was  formed  in  1891  as  an  out- 
growth of  the  National  Farmers'  Alliance,  upon  a  platform  of 
socialistic  and  other  radical  principles,  and  in  general  oppo- 
sition to  the  views  of  the  two  great  political  organizations. 

Populist.    (See  Peoples.) 

Progressive  I,abor.  The  radical  element  which  withdrew 
from  the  United  Labor  party  in  1886. 

Prohibition.    (See  National  ProklbiUon.) 

Republican.  A  party  that  succeeded  the  Anti-Federalists  in 
1792.  It  was  maintained  until  1828  under  the  title  of  the 
Democratic-Republican,  and  has  since  borne  the  name  of  the 
Democratic  party.  The  name  was  assumed  in  1856  by  a  new 
political  party,  formed  by  a  combination  of  Free  Soilers, 
Whigs,  Americans,  Abolitionists,  etc.  It  is  now  one  of  the 
two  great  parties  of  the  country. 

Single  Tax.    (See  VnUed  Labor.) 

Squatter  Sovereignty.  A  section  of  the  pro-slavery  advo- 
cates in  1853,  which  declared  that  each  State,  on  coming  into 
the  Union,  should  decide  for  Itself  whether  it  should  be  a  free 
or  a  slave  State. 

Stalwarts.  A  division  of  the  Republican  party  in  1880,  which 
strongly  advocated  a  third  term  for  Grant  as  president. 

Tammany.  A  society  formed  in  New  York  City  in  1789,  and 
which  has  long  been  the  controlling  political  organization  of 
the  Democrats  of  that  city. 

Temperance.    (See  NaMonal  ProhiJbiilan.) 

Tories.  The  name  given  to  the  symi>athizers  with  the  British 
during  the  Revolutionary  War. 

Union  liabor.  A  descendant  of  the  Greenback  partv,  organized 
in  1887. 

United  I.abor.  Organized  in  1886  to  maintain  the  doctrine  of 
single  tax,  or  tax  on  land  values  only,  advocated  by  Henry 
George. 

Whigs.  The  loyal  party  during  the  Revolutionary  War.  In  1836 
the  remnants  of^  the  National  Republican  party  and  of  the 
Anti-Masons  organized  into  a  new  party  under  tnis  title.  In 
1854  they  allied  themselves  with  the  Know-Nothings,  and 
became  the  American  party.  The  name  was  Retained;  in  the 
South  until  1860. 

Wide-A wakes.  A  division  of  the  Republican  party  organized 
in  1860  to  promote  the  election  of  Lincoln. 

Women's  Rights.  Applied  in  1848  to  a  movement  for  the 
enfranchisement  of  women  and  for  the  repeal  of  laws  dis- 
criminating against  the  sex.  The  movement  is  still  main- 
tained. 

Toung  Democracy.    Same  as  Barn-Bumers  (q.  v.). 
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Abate.  To  break  down,  destroy,  or  remove ;  as,  to  abate  a  nuis- 
ance. Also  applied  to  debts  and  legacies  which  abate  propor- 
tionately on  insufficiency  of  assets. 

Abduction.  The  unlawful  taking  or  detention  of  a  woman 
against  her  will,  with  the  Intention  of  procuring  her  mar- 
riage or  defilement.  Also,  the  unlawful  taking  of  a  child,  or 
of  an  unmarried  girl  under  the  age  of  sixteen  years,  out  of 
the  {possession,  and  against  the  will,  of  her  father,  or  other 
person  having  the  lawful  care  of  her,  although  done  without 
force  or  corrupt  motives. 

Abettor.  A  person  who  encourages  or  excites  another  to  com- 
mit an  offence  punishable  by  law. 

Abeyance.  The  fee  simple  of  lands  is  in  abeyance  when  there 
is  no  person  in  being  in  whom  it  can  vest.  The  same  applies 
to  dignities  or  offices. 

Abstract  of  Title.  An  epitome  of  the  deeds  and  documents 
constituting  the  evidence  or  title  to  an  estate. 

Accessory.  A  person  concerned  in  a  felonious  offence,  although 
not  the  actual  perpetrator,  nor  present  at  its  performance.  He 
may  be  accessory  either  before  or  after  the  fact. 

Acknowledgment  by  a  Married  Woman.  A  ceremony 
gone  through  by  a  married  woman  to  enable  her  to  convey  her 
interest  in  land. 

Action.  The  method  of  demanding  the  enforcement  of  a  man's 
right  and  Securing  redress  for  a  civil  injury. 

Adjudication.  The  act  of  giving  judgment;  as,  for  instance, 
when  a  bankruptcy  ijudge  finds  a  party  bankrupt,  it  is  called 
the  Adjudication.  In  Scotland  it  is  applied  to  the  law 
whereby  a  creditor  attaches  the  property  of  his  debtor,  and 
has  different  significations,  according  to  the  nature  of  the 
property  attached. 

Administrator.  He  who  has  charge  of  the  goods  of  a  person 
dying  without  a  will  or  without  appointing  an  executor,  for 
the  purpose  of  legal  distribution.  The  wife  or  husband  sur- 
viving, first,  and  then  the  nearest  of  kin,  are  entitled  to  ad- 
ministration. 

Affidavit.  A  written  statement  upon  oath.  It  must  be  sworn 
before  a  person  authorized  to  administer  oaths. 

Affinity.  Belation  by  marriage  between  the  husband  or  wife 
and  the  blood  relations  of  either,  but  not  between  the  husband 
and  wife  themselves. 

Affirmation.    A  solemn  declaration  in  lieu  of  an  oath. 

Allbl.  Elsewhere.  A  defence  by  which  it  is  proved  that  the  ac- 
cused was  not  at  the  place  where  the  offence  was  committed  at 
the  time  of  its  commission. 

Alienate,  To.    To  convey  or  dispose  of  property  to  another. 

Alimony.  An  allowance  made  by  a  husband  to  his  wife  when 
living  apart  from  her. 

A.Ilnnde.    Elsewhere,  besides,  etc. 

Amiens  Curiae.  A  counsel  (or  bystander)  who  Informs  the 
judge  on  a  point  of  law  concerning  which  he  is  doubtful  or 
mistaken. 

Ancestor.  The  law  distinguishes  between  ancestor  and  pre- 
decessor ;  the  former  is  applied  to  individuals,  the  latter  to 
corporations. 

Ancient  Demesne.  (English.)  Manors  which  at  the  time  of 
William  the  Conqueror  were  m  the  tenure  of  the  Crown,  and 
are  so  recorded  in  the  Domesday  book. 

Appeal.  The  removal  of  a  cause  from  an  Inferior  into  a  supe- 
rior court,  for  the  purpose  of  impeaching  the  judgment  of  the 
inferior  court. 

Appearance  to  Action.  The  first  formal  step  by  a  defendant 
in  an  action  or  suit.    It  is  a  notice  that  he  intends  to  defend. 

Appellant.  The  person  apjieallng  to  a  superior  from  the  decis- 
ion of  an  inferior  court. 

Appropriation.  The  appropriation  of  a  payment  means  the 
applying  of  it  to  the  discharge  of  a  particular  debt.where  the 
creditor  to  whom  it  is  made  has  more  than  one  debt  due  from 
the  same  debtor. 

Approver.  A  i>erson  guilty  of  an  indictable  offence,  who,  to 
obtain  pardon  for  himself,  makes  a  full  confession,  and  is  ad- 
mitted to  give  evidence  against  his  accomplices. 

Arbitration.  An  extra-judicial  method  of  settling  matters  in 
difference  by  referring  them  to  the  arbitrament  or  determina- 
tion of  persons  appointed  by  the  disputants,  and  termed  arbi- 
trators. 

Arraignment.  A  term  of  criminal  procedure,  by  which  a 
prisoner,  after  having  had  the  indictment  read  over  to  him,  is 
commanded  to  state  whether  he  or  she  is  or  is  not  guilty. 

Arrest.  A  legal  seizure,  capture,  or  taking  of  a  man's  person 
which  is  effected  by  corporeal  touching,  or  something  equiva- 
lent thereto.  In  civil  cases  a  man  can  be  arrested  only  under 
legal  process. 

Arrest  of  Judgment.  The  stay  of  a  judgment  by  the  court, 
after  a  verdict,  on  some  question  of  law. 

Arson.    Felonious  house-burning. 

Articles  of  tlie  Peace.   A  complaint  against  a  person  to  com- 
pel him  to  find  sureties  to  keep  the  peace. 
Assault  and  Battery.    An  attempt  or  offer,  with  force  and 
violence,  to  do  a  corporeal  hurt  to  another  is  an  assault;  an  in- 


jury actually  done  to  the  person  of  another  in  an  angry,  re- 
vengeful, or  insolent  manner,  be  it  ever  so  small,  is  a  battery. 

Assignee.  A  person  to  whom  any  real  or  personal  property  is 
transferred  by  the  act  of  law,  as  an  executor,  an  assignee  of  a 
bankrupt,  etc. ;  or  by  the  act  of  a  party,  as  a  purchaser  of  a 
lease. 

Assumpsit.  A  promise,  expressed  or  Implied,  to  perform  a 
verbal  agreement,  springing  out  of  a  simple  contract.  An  ac- 
tion of  assumpsit  or  promise  is  the  remedy  for  breach  of  a 
verbal  as  distinguished  from  a  written  contract. 

Assurance.  The  securing  the  payment  of  a  sum  of  money  or 
other  benefit  on  the  happening  of  a  certain  event,  as,  for  in- 
stance, the  death  of  a  person. 

Attachment.  A  process  of  the  courts  of  law  and  equity  for 
compelling  by  arrest  the  performance  of  an  act  which  a  party 
is  already  m  contempt  for  not  performing.  Also,  a  remedy  to 
attach  the  money  or  goods  of  a  debtor  in  the  hands  of  a  third 
party.    Garnishment. 

Attorney.  A  person  appointed  by  another,  by  letter  or  by  power 
of  attorney,  to  do  anything  for  him  in  his  absence. 

Attorney-at-law.  A  person  legally  authorized  to  transact  the 
business  of  other  persons  in  courts  of  law. 

Autre  Droit.  When  a  person  holds  an  estate  not  in  his  own 
right,  but  in  right  of  another. 

Average.  A  contribution  to  a  general  loss.  When,  for  the  safety 
of  a  ship  in  distress,  any  destruction  of  property  is  incurred, 
all  persons  having  goods  on  board  contribute  ratably  to  the 
loss. 

Award.    The  judgment  or  decision  of  an  arbitrator. 

Ball.  The  sureties  for  the  reappearance  of  a  person  released 
from  custody. 

Bail-Bond.  A  document  under  seal,  by  which  a  person  be- 
comes bail.    , 

Bailee.  An  individual  intrusted  with  the  custody  of  goods ;  for 
instance,  a  carrier. 

Bailiff.    A  sheriff's  officer  or  deputy  in  England ;  a  constable. 

Bailment.  A  delivery  of  a  thing  in  trust  for  some  special  ob- 
ject or  purpose. 

Bailor.  The  person  who  makes  a  bailment,  or  delivers  goods  "to 
a  bailer. 

Banc  or  Banco  (sittings  in).  The  sitting  of  the  judges  of  the 
superior  courts  of  law  as  a  full  court. 

Barratry.  The  offence  of  frequently  stirring  up  quarrels  and 
suits  at  law  or  otherwise.  In  marine  insurance,  any  act  of  the 
master  or  crew  of  a  ship  which  is  of  a  criminal  or  fraudulent 
nature— as  sinking  the  ship  or  deserting  her— tending  to  the 
prejudice  of  the  owners. 

Base  Fee.  A  freehold  estate  of  inheritance,  liable  to  be  deter- 
mined on  the  happening  of  a  certain  event. 

Battel.  A  trial  by  combat,  formerly  allowed  by  the  law,  by  which 
the  innocence  or  guilt  of  a  party  was  decided. 

Bequest.    A'testamentary  disposition  of  personal  estate. 

Bigamy.  The  criminal  offence  of  a  married  man  or  woman  pre- 
tending to  marry  again,  his  wife  or  her  husband  being  still 
aUve. 

Bill  of  Exceptions.  A  mode  of  appealing  from  the  decision 
of  a  judge  on  a  point  of  law. 

Borough.  A  town  having  now,  or  having  formerly  had,  cor- 
porate rights. 

Breach  of  Covenant.  The  doing  of  an  act  which  a  party  has 
covenanted  not  to  do,  or  the  neglecting  to  do  that  which  he 
has  covenanted  to  perform. 

Breach  of  the  Peace.  An  act  by  which  the  public  repose  is 
disturbed  and  the  safety  of  the  community  more  or  less  endan- 
gered. 

Breach  of  Promise.  The  doing,  or  abstaining  from  doing, 
something  contrary  to  an  undertaking  or  contract. 

Breach  of  Trust.  A  neglect  of  duty  by  a  trustee  or  person 
standing  in  a  fiduciary  relation,  in  violation  of  his  trust. 

Bribery.  The  giving  or  receiving  any  reward  for  corrupt  pur- 
poses. 

Brief.  An  abridgment  of  a  client's  case  for  the  Instruction  of 
counsel  on  a  trial  or  for  a  hearing  in  court. 

Bnrglar;y.  The  offence  of  breaking  into  or  entering  a  dwelling- 
house  in  the  night,  with  the  intent  to  commit  a  felony. 

Canon  I^aw.  A  collection  of  ecclesiastical  constitutions,  def- 
initions, and  rules,  derived  from  the  ancient  councils,  the 
writings  of  the  fathers,  ordinances  of  popes,  etc. 

Capias.  A  writ  authorizing  the  arrest  of  a  defendant  in  a  civil 
suit. 

Capias  ad  Respondendum.  A  writ  of  capias  issued  at  the 
beginning  of  a  suit. 

Capias  ad  Satisfaciendum,  or  Ca-sa.  The  writ  of  capias 
when  issued  after  judgment ;  so  termed  because  the  defendant 
is  taken  to  satisfy  the  plaintiff's  demands. 

Caption.    The  act  of  arresting  a  man. 

Carrier.  A  person  whose  business  it  is  to  carry  goods,  for  the 
proper  delivery  and  safety  of  which  he  is  legally  responsible. 

Casus  Omissus.  Where  anything  is  omitted,  or  not  provided 
against  by  a  statute,  etc. 
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Caveat.  A  proceeding  to  prevent  an  act  being  done,  such  as  the 
granting  of  a  patent  or  of  administration,  without  notice  to 
the  party  entering  the  caveat. 

Caveat  Emptor.  "Let  the  purchaser  beware."  It  signifies  that 
a  vendor  is  not  bound  to  answer  for  the  value  of  his  wares  un- 
less he  has  expressly  warranted  them. 

Certiorari.  A  writ  for  the  removal  of  a  cause  from  an  inferior 
to  a  superior  court. 

Cestui  que  Trust.  He  who  is  the  real  and  beneficial  owner 
of  property  held  in  trust. 

Cestui  que  Vie.    The  person  for  whose  life  lands  are  held. 

Challenge.  An  exception  taken  by  a  prisoner  against  one  or 
more  jurors,  who,  when  challenged,  are  set  aside,  if  the  chal- 
lenge be  allowed,  and  new  ones  put  in  their  places. 
Champerty.  The  ofifence  of  unlawfully  maintaining  a  suit  in 
consideration  of  a  bargain  for  a  part  of  the  thing  in  dispute, 
or  some  profit  out  of  it. 
Cliance  Medley.    The  accidental  filling  of  anyone,  without 

malice  prepense. 
Charter-party.    An  instrument  between  merchants  and  own- 
ers or  masters  of  ships,  containing  the  particulars  of  the  con- 
tract for  the  hire  of  the  ship. 
Chattels.    These  are  of  two  kinds — chattels  real,  and  chattels 
personal :  the  former  are  leasehold  property ;  the  latter,  per- 
sonal goods  or  chattels,  such  as  furniture  or  money. 
Chose.    Personal  property. 

Chose-in-Action.    Personal  property  of  which  a  man  has  not 
the  possession,  and  which  he  can  claim  by  action ;  as,  for  in- 
stance, a  debt  owing  to  him  by  another. 
Circuits.    Divisions  of  territory  appointed  for  judges  to  go  to  at 

stated  times  in  the  year  to  administer  justice. 
Citation.    The  first  step  in  an  ecclesiastical  cause,  analogous  to 

the  writ  of  summons  in  an  action  under  English  law. 
Client.    Anciently,  a  Eoman  citizen  taken  under  the  protection 
of  some  great  man,  who  was  styled  his  patron.     The  term  is 
now  applied  to  a  party  who  employs  a  solicitor  or  counsel  in 
any  legal  proceeding. 

Code.    A  collection  or  system  of  laws ;  as,  "  The  Code  Napoleon." 

Codicil.    A  supplement  to  a  will. 

Cognovit  Actionem.  An  instrument  by  which  a  defendant 
acknowledges  the  justice  of  the  plaintiff's  cause,  and  sufi'ers 
judgment  to  be  entered  against  him  without  triaL 

Collateral  Descent.  That  which  descends  from  a  side  branch 
of  a  family,  as  ftom  an  uncle  or  a  nephew. 

Commission.  The  warrant  or  letters-patent  authorizing  any 
inquiry,  judicial  or  otherwise ;  as,  the  commission  of  the  judges, 
the  commission  of  the  peace,  etc. 

Commitment.  The  sending  a  person  who  has  been  guilty  of 
any  crime  to  prison,  by  warrant  or  order. 

Committee.  Persons  to  whom  the  consideration  of  any  matter 
is  referred ;  as,  a  committee  of  Congress  or  of  the  House  of 
Commons. 

Common  (Rights  of).  (English.)  These  are  of  four  sorts :  viz. 
pasture,  piscary,  estovers,  and  turbary.  Common  of  pasture  is 
the  right  of  feeding  one's  cattle  on  the  land  of  another ;  pis- 
cary, ttiat  of  fishing  in  waters  belonging  to  another ;  estovers, 
the  right  of  taking  wood  from  another's  estate  for  household 
use  and  implements  in  husbandry ;  and  turbary,  the  right  of 
digging  turf  upon  another's  ground. 

Complainant.  One  who  complains  of  the  act  of  another  In  a 
court  of  justice ;  more  commonly  called  plaintiff. 

Compounding  Offences.  Entering  Into  an  agreement  not  to 
prosecute  an  offender,  for  a  consideration  received  or  to  be 
received,  constitutes  a  crime  for  which  the  offender  may  be 
Indicted. 

Compounding  with  Creditors.  An  agreement  by  which 
creditors  take  a  portion  of  their  clanna  in  discharge  of  the 
whole. 

Conditions  of  Sale.  The  terms  upon  which  a  vendor  under- 
takes to  sell  to  a  purchaser. 

Conflrmation.  A  deed  by  which  a  voidable  estate  In  land  Is 
made  perfect. 

Conjugal  Rights.  Those  rights  of  husband  and  wife  which 
spring  out  of  their  relationship. 

Consanguinity.  Relationship  by  blood.  In  contradistinction 
to  affinity,  which  Is  a  relationship  by  marriage. 

Conservator.  A  standing  arbitrator  appointed  to  compose  and 
adjust  differences  that  may  arise  between  parties,  etc. 

Conspiracy.  A  combination  of  two  or  more  persons  to  carry 
into  effect  an  unlawful  purpose. 

Coiistrnctlve  Trnst.  A  trust  founded  in  what  the  law  deems 
to  be  presumed,  as  contradistinguished  from  the  expressed  in- 
tention of  its  creator. 

Contempt.  A  disobedience  to  the  rules,  orders,  or  process  of  a 
court.    It  is  punishable  by  imprisonment. 

Continsent  Remainders.  Estates  which  cannot  become 
vested  until  the  happening  of  some  uncertain  event. 

nontrlbution.  Where  one  surety  or  joint  contractor  has  been 
obliged  to  satisfy  the  whole  demand,  he  may  obtain  contribu- 
tion from  his  fellow-surety  or  contractor. 

Conveyancers.  Those  whose  business  is  the  preparation  of 
formal  documents  and  assurances  for  the  transfer  of  the  title 
of  property. 

Convict.    One  who  has  been  condemned  by  a  competent  court. 

Coparceners.  Such  as  have  equal  shares  In  the  inheritance  of 
their  ancestors. 

Copyhold.    A  tenure  founded  upon  immemorial  custom. 


Costs.    The  expenses  incurred  in  the  prosecution  or  defence  of 

legal  proceedings. 
Count.  In  common-law  pleadings,  formerly  a  section  of  a  declar- 
ation. 
Covenant.    An  agreement  under  seal. 

Coverture.    The  state  of  a  married  woman  as  being  under  the 
protection  and  Influence  of  her  husband.  She  Is  called  a  feme- 
covert. 
Crassa  Negligentia.    Gross  neglect. 

Crlm.  Con.  or  Criminal  Conversation.    Adultery.   A  term 
used  to  denote  the  act  of  adultery  in  a  suit  brought  by  a  hus- 
band to  recover  damage  from  one  who  committed  the  offence 
with  his  wife. 
Cross-examination.    The  Interrogation  of  a  witness  by  or  on 

behalf  of  the  party  against  whom  the  evidence  is  given. 
Curia  Advisare  Vult.    When  the  court  takes  time  to  consider 

its  judgment. 
Custom.    A  law,  not  written,  established  by  long  use  and  by  the 

consent  of  our  ancestors. 
Cypres  (as  near  to).    An  equitable  doctrine  applied  In  certain 
cases,  where  the  court  cannot  adhere  strictly  to  the  terms  of 
an  instrument,  but  carries  it  into  effect  cypres,  or  as  near  to  the 
object  as  It  can. 
Damages.    The  indemnity  which  Is  recovered  by  one  who  has 
sustained  injury  to  his  person  or  property  by  the  act  or  default 
of  another. 
Declaration.    In  an  action  at  law,  the  plaintiff's  statement  of 

his  cause  of  action. 
Declaration  of  Trust.    A  written  statement  by  which  one 

person  acknowledges  himself  to  be  a  trustee  for  another. 
Decree.    The  judgment  of  a  court. 

Deed.    A  writing  sealed  and  delivered  by  the  parties  to  it. 
Default  (judgment  by).    If  a  defendant  omits  to  appear  or  plead 
to  an  action  within  the  time  allowed,  the  plaintiff  may  have 
judgment  by  default. 
Defaulter.   A  person  who  neglects  to  perform  an  act  required  to 

be  done. 
Defeasance.    A  collateral  deed  made  at  the  same  time  with 
some  other  deed,  and  containing  certain  conditions  which 
may  defeat  or  render  null  and  void  the  provisions  of  such 
other  deed. 
Defendant.     The   party  against  whom  an   action  or   suit  is 

brought. 
Demise.    A  word  used  in  conveyances  of  estates  for  terms  of 

years. 
Demurrer.    A  mode  of  raising  a  point  of  law  upon  the  facta 

stated  in  the  pleadings,  assuming  them  to  be  true. 
Denizen.  An  alien  who,  on  obtaining  letters  patent,  is  enabled 

to  purchase  and  devise  land. 
Deodand.    A  term  formerly  applied  to  anything,  as  a  horse  or  a 
carriage,  which  by  accident  caused  the  death  of  a  human 
being,  and  thereby  became  forfeited. 
Deposition.    The  testimony  of  a  witness  taken  down  in  writing 

and  signed  by  him. 
Descent.    Hereditary  succession  to  the  title  of  real  property. 
Detainer.  A  writ  whereby  a  person  may  be  detained  in  custody. 
Detinue.    The  form  of  action  to  recover  chattels  from  one  who 

lawfully  acquired  possession,  but  retains  them  without  right. 
Devise.    The  giving  away  of  lands  or  other  real  estate  by  will. 
Disability.    A  legal  incapacity  to  do  an  act. 
Disclaimer.    A  renunciation  by  an  executor  or  trustee  of  the 
office  Imposed  upon  him ;  also,  a  mode  of  defence  In  equity, 
etc. 
Discovert.    A  term  applied  to  a  widow  or  unmarried  woman. 
Disfranchise.     To  take  away  from  certain  places  or  persons 

any  privilege,  freedom,  or  liberty. 
Disseisin.     A  wrongful  invasion  of  the  possession  of  another, 
by  which  he  Is  turned  out  from  the  occupation  of  his  lands, 
either  by  force  or  by  surprise. 
Distress.    Seizing  and  taking  personal  chattels  out  of  the  hands 
of  a  wrong-doer  to  enforce  satisfaction.  Distress  Is  resorted  to 
to  enforce  payment  of  rent,  taxes,  dower,  etc. 
Distringas.    The  name  of  a  writ  commanding  the  sheriff  to 

make  a  distress. 
Doli  Capax.    Capable  of  committing  a  crime. 
Doli  Incapax.    Incapable  of  committing  a  crime. 
Domicile.    The  domicile  of  a  person  is  where  he  has  his  per- 
manent home.    There  are  three  sorts  of  domiciles— by  birth, 
by  choice,  and  by  operation  of  law. 
Donatio  Mortis  Causa.  A  gift  of  chattels  made  and  delivered 
by  a  person  In  a  dying  state,  to  become  absolute  only  In  the 
event  of  his  death. 
Duces  Tecum.   A  clause  added  to  a  subpoena  requiring  the  wit- 
ness to  bring  with  him,  and  produce  at  the  trial,  certain  docu- 
ments In  his  possession. 
Duress.    Anything  done  under  compulsion  and  through   un- 
avoidable necessity. 
Easement.    A  convenience  which  one  has  In  or  over  the  lands 

of  another,  as  a  way  or  a  water-course. 
Effluxion  of  Time.    The  expiration  of  a  term  In  Its  natural 
course,  as  distinguished  from  Its  determination  by  act  of  the 
parties. 
Ejectment.   An  action  at  law  to  recover  the  possession  of  lands. 
Eliglt.    A  writ  of  execution  under  which  all  the  debtor's  lands 
may  be  seized  and  held  by  the  judgment  creditor  until  his 
judgment  is  satisfied. 
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BmbezKlement.  The  act  of  appropriating  that  which  ia  re- 
ceived in  trust  for  another. 

Emblements.  The  growing  crops  which  are  annually  pro- 
duced by  the  labor  of  the  cultivator.  They  are  deemed  per- 
sonal property,  and  pass  a£  such  to  the  executors,  and  not  to 
the  heir. 

Enfeoff,  To.  The  act  of  transmitting  the  possession  of  cor- 
poreal hereditaments. 

Enfrancliisement.  The  admittance  of  a  person  Into  a  society 
or  body  politic.  Enfranchisement  of  copyholds  is  a  conversion 
of  copyholds  into  freehold  tenure. 

Enrolment.  The  registering  of  deeds  as  required  by  certain 
statutes. 

Entailment--Fee-talI.  A  freehold  estate  of  inheritance  which 
can  only  descend  to  certain  classes  of  heirs  "  begotten  of  the 
body  "  of  the  ancestor. 

Equitable  Estate.  The  beneficial  interest  of  a  cestui  que  tnut, 
the  leg(U  ownership  being  in  a  trustee. 

Eqnltable  lUort^ase.  The  most  familiar  instance  is  the  de- 
posit, either  with  or  without  a  memorandum,  of  the  title  deeds 
of  an  estate  by  way  of  security.  In  most  of  the  States  that 
have  registration  laws  equitable  mortgages  are  not  recognized. 

Equity  of  Redemption.  The  right  which  equity  gives  to  a 
mortgagor  of  redeeming  his  estate  after  the  appointed  time 
for  payment  has  passed,  and  which  right  can  only  be  barred 
by  a  foreclosure. 

Error.  A  writ  of  error  is  a  commission  to  judges  of  a  superior 
court,  by  which  they  are  authorized  to  examine  the  record 
upon  which  a  judgment  was  given  in  an  inferior  court,  and  to 
affirm,  reverse,  or  vary  the  same,  according  to  law. 

■actaeat.  The  falling  back  of  lands,  for  want  of  heirs  or  ftom 
forfeiture,  to  the  State  or  lord  of  the  fee,  as  the  original  grantor. 

Escrow.  A  deed  delivered  to  a  third  i)erson  conditionally  until 
something  is  done  by  the  grantor.  Until  the  condition  hai 
been  performed  the  deed  has  no  legal  effect. 

Estate.  The  interest  which  a  person  has  in  lands  or  other 
property. 

Estoppel.  Where  •  man  is  precluded  in  law  from  alleging  or 
denying  a  fact  in  consequence  of  his  own  previous  act,  allega- 
tion, or  denial  to  the  contrary. 

Estreat.  Where  a  recognizance  becomes  forfeited  by  any  of  ita 
conditions  being  broken,  it  is  estreafe*— that  is,  extracted  from 
the  record  and  sent  up  to  the  court,  whence  a  process  may 
issue  to  recover  the  penalty. 

Evidence.  Proof,  either  written  or  unwritten,  of  the  fHcta  in 
issue  in  any  legal  proceeding. 

Excbange  of  I>ands.  A  mutual  grant  of  lands,  the  one  la 
consideration  of  the  other. 

Excise.  A  tax  or  impost  charged  by  government  on  certain 
commodities. 

Execution.  The  act  of  putting  the  sentence  of  the  law  into 
force. 

Executor  de  son  tort.  A  stranger  who  takes  upon  himself  to 
act  as  executor  without  any  authority. 

Exigent.    A  writ  used  in  the  process  of  outlawry. 

Extra-judicial.  Any  act  done  by  a  judge  beyond  his  author- 
ity, or  any  opinion  expressed  by  him  not  strictly  pertinent  to 
the  matter  in  issue  before  him. 

False  Pretences.  The  criminal  offence  of  obtaining  any 
chattel,  money,  or  valuable  security  by  means  of  a  filse  pre- 
tence ;  It  is  punishable  by  transportation,  fine,  or  imprisonment. 

False  Return.  An  incorrect  account,  given  by  a  sheriff,  of  his 
doings  under  a  writ  of  execution,  for  which  he  is  liable  to  an 
action. 

Falsi  Crimen.    A  fraudulent  concealment  of  the  truth. 

Fee-simple.  That  estate  or  interest  in  lands  which  a  person 
holds  to  himself  and  his  heirs  for  ever. 

Felo-de-se.    One  who  commits  ^elf-murder. 

Felony.  Formerly  defined  as  comprising  "  all  capital  crimes 
below  treason."  It  may  now  more  accurately  be  defined  as 
conuirising  all  crimes  occasioning  a  forfeiture  of  lajids  or 
goods,  or  both.    Other  punishment  may  be  added. 

Feme-covert.    A  married  woman. 

Feme-sole.    An  unmarried  woman. 

Feomnent.  {Old  English.)  A  mode  of  conveyance  of  lands  in 
fee,  accompanied  by  certain  solemnities.    (See  Enfeoff-) 

Fiat.    An  order  or  warrant  for  a  thing  to  be  done  or  executed. 

Fieri  Facias.  A  writ  of  execution,  by  which  the  sheriff  is  com- 
manded to  levy  the  debt  and  damages  on  the  goods  and  chattels 
of  the  defendant. 

Findins.  A  finder  of  goods  may  appropriate  them  to  his  own 
use  if  he  really  believes  that  the  owner  cannot  be  found ;  but 
if  a  jury  should  say  that  the  finder  appropriated  the  goods, 
not  having  such  belief  at  the  time  of  appropriation,  his  act 
amounts  to  a  theft,  and  can  be  punished  criminally. 

Finding  a  Bill.  The  grand  jury  either  find  or  ignore  the  bills 
against  prisoners ;  if  they  find  a  true  bill,  the  case  goes  into 
court  and  is  tried. 

Fire  bote.  The  wood  which  a  tenant  of  lands  is  legally  entitled 
to  take  for  the  purpose  of  making  his  fires.  If  ne  takes  too 
much,  he  commits  waste,  and  is  liable  to  an  action. 

Fixtures.  This  term  is  generally  used  to  denote  those  personal 
chattels  which,  thongh  annexed  to  the  freehold  of  demised 
premises,  a  tenant  is  nevertheless  entitled  to  remove.  They 
consist  of  trade  fixtures  and  of  those  put  up  for  the  ornament 
or  convenience  of  the  premises. 

Foreclosure.    The  means  by  which  a  mortgagee  or  Interested 


person  in  the  mortgage,  after  breach  of  the  condition,  can  com- 
pel the  mortgagor  to  redeem,  or  lose  his  equity  of  redemption. 

Forfeiting  Recognizances.  When  a  person  who  has  en- 
tered into  recognizances  fails  to  comply  with  their  conditions, 
the  same  are  forfeited  or  estreated. 

Forfeiture.  A  punishment  consequent  upon  the  commission 
of  certain  criminal  offences  or  illegal  acts. 

Forgery.  The  fraudulent  making  or  alteration  of  a  writing  to 
the  prejudice  of  another. 

Fraud.  A  dishonest  or  illegal  artifice  by  which  undue  advantage 
is  taken  of  another,  or  by  which  the  interests  of  the  other  are 
prejudiced. 

Freehold.    An  estate  in  lands  for  life. 

Further  Assurance.  The  name  given  to  a  covenant  in  a  con- 
veyance, whereby  the  grantor  undertakes  to  do  any  further  act 
which  may  be  required  for  perfecting  the  grantee's  estate. 

Future  Estates.  Estates  not  in  possession,  but  in  expectanof 
as  a  remainder. 

Garnishee.  The  party  in  whose  hands  money  due  to  a  defend- 
ant is  attached. 

Oeneral  Issue.    A  form  of  plea  in  common-law  actions. 

Oift.    A  voluntary  conveyance  or  gift  of  lands  or  goods. 

Orand  JTury.  The  jury  to  whom  all  bills  of  indictment  are  re- 
ferred in  the  first  instance.  It  is  the  duty  of  this  jury  to  inter- 
rogate the  witnesses  for  the  prosecution  and  to  ascertain 
whether  or  not  a  prima  facie  case  is  made  out  against  the  pris- 
oner :  if  so,  they  find  a  true  bill  and  he  takes  his  trial ;  if  not, 
they  ignore  the  bill  and  he  is  discharged. 

Grant.    A  generic  term  applied  to  all  transfers  of  real  property. 

Oround-rent.  A  rent  reserved  to  himself  and  his  heirs  by  the 
grantor  of  land  in  fee-simple. 

Guaranty.  An  engagement  to  be  responsible  for  the  debts  or 
duties  of  a  third  person. 

Habeas  Corpus.  A  writ  of  right  fbr  those  who  ore  Injured  by 
illegal  imprisonment. 

Habendum.  One  of  the  formal  parts  of  a  deed ;  its  ofBoe  Is  t* 
limit  or  define  the  estate  granted. 

Hereditantents.  All  things  which  may  be  inherited— that  Is, 
which  would  descend  to  the  heir  if  not  disposed  of  by  deed  or 
will.  Hereditaments  are  of  two  kinds— corporeal  and  incor- 
poreal. 

Homicide.  The  crime  of  killing  any  human  being.  There  are 
three  kinds  of  homicide— juvtifliAlet  excusable^  and  felonious.' 

House  bote.  The  necessary  quantity  of  wood  which  a  tenant 
may  lawfully  take  for  the  reparation  and  support  of  the 
demised  premises. 

Hue  and  Cry.  The  old  common  law  process  of  pursuing  felons 
"with  horn  and  voice." 

Ignore.  When  the  grand  jury  reject  a  bill  of  Indictment,  they 
are  said  to  ignore  it. 

Illegal  Condition.  A  condition  annexed  to  anything  which 
.  is  illegal,  immoral,  impossible,  or  otherwise  contrary  to  law. 

Immoral  Contracts.  Contracts  infringing  the  rules  of  mor- 
ality, which,  for  reasons  of  public  policy,  are  void  at  law. 

Impaneling.  Writing  in  a  parchment  schedule  the  names  of 
the  jury  by  the  sheriff. 

Incumbrance.    A  charge  or  lien  upon  property,  as  a  mortgage. 

Indemnity.  A  written  instrument  whereby  one  undertakes  t» 
free  another  from  responsibility. 

Indenture.  A  deed  or  writing,  formerly  out  or  indented ;  now 
the  name  usually  given  to  deeds,  although  indenting  is  n» 
longer  essential. 

Indictment.  A  written  accnsation  of  one  or  more  persons  of  a 
crime  or  misdemeanor,  preferred  to,  and  presented  on  oath  by, 
a  grand  jury. 

In  esse.  This  term  Is  used  to  express  anything  that  has  a  real 
being,  in  contradistinction  to  the  term  in  posse^  which  implies 
a  thing  that  is  not,  but  may  be. 

Infant.  Every  person  is  by  law  styled  an  infant  till  he  has  at- 
tained the  age  of  twenty-one  years.  It  is  otherwise  as  to  women 
in  some  of  the  States. 

luherltance.  An  estate  in  lands  or  tenements  to  a  man  and  his 
heirs. 

Injunction.  A  prohibitory  writ  forbidding  certain  acts  to  be 
done  under  'pain  of  contempt.  It  may  be  granted  in  urgent 
cases  ex  parte,  but  notice  is  sometimes  required  to  be  given. 

Innuendo.  That  part  of  the  declaration,  in  actions  of  libel  and 
slander,  which  explains  the  meaning  or  points  the  application 
of  the  libellous  or  slanderous  matter  complained  of. 

Inquest.  A  meeting  of  jurors  who  are  summoned  to  take  into 
consideration  certain  matters  which  may  appear  in  evidence 
before  them,  and  to  bring  in  their  verdict  accordingly,  as  in 
the  case  of  a  coroner's  jury. 

Inquiry,  Writ  of.  A  writ  directed  to  the  sheriff,  commanding 
him  to  summon  a  jury  and  assess  the  damages  in  an  action ;  as, 
for  instance,  when  the  defendant  has  suffered  judgment  by 
default. 

Insurance.  A  security  of  Indemnification  against  the  risk  of 
loss  from  the  happening  of  certain  events.  The  usual  kinds 
are  fire,  marine,  and  life. 

Interesse  termini.  The  Interest  possessed  by  a  lessee  in  a 
lease  aflier  the  granting  thereof,  but  before  he  has  entered  upon 
the  land  demised. 

Interpleader.  When  two  or  more  persons  claim  the  same  thing 
of  a  third,  the  latter  moy  call  upon  them  to  interplead — i.  e.  to 
try  the  right  of  it  between  themselves— he,  the  third  person, 
meanwhile  retaining  possession  of  the  thing. 
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Interrosatorles.  Written  questions,  to  which  the  parties  in- 
terrogated are  expected  to  answer  on  oath. 

Intestate.  A  person  dying  without  a  wUl,  or  having  made  a  will 
which  is  defective. 

I.  O.  U.  A  written  acknowledgment  of  a  debt.  The  instrument 
is  regarded  in  a  court  of  law  as  evidence  of  an  account  stated. 
It  is  not  a  promissory  note. 

Issue.  The  disputed  point  or  question  to  which  the  parties  in  an 
action  have  by  pleadings  narrowed  their  several  allegations, 
and  are  hence  said  to  join  issue.  If  it  be  an  issue  of  fact,  it  is 
tried  by  a  jury ;  if  of  law,  by  the  court.  Issue  is  also  the  legal 
term  for  children  or  remoter  descendants. 

Jactitation  of  Marriage.  Where  one  party  boasts  or  falsely 
declares  that  he  or  she  xs  married  to  another,  whereby  a  com- 
mon reputation  of  their  marriage  may  ensue. 

Joinder  in  Action.    The  coupling  or  joining  two  parties  in 

one  suit  or  action. 
Joint  Tenants.   Persons  who  hold  land,  etc.  jointly  by  one  title. 
Jointure.    A  settlement  of  lands  or  tenements  on  a  woman,  to 

take  effect  after  her  husband's  death,  in  lieu  of  dower. 

Judgement.  The  sentence  of  the  law  pronounced  by  the  court 
upon  the  matter  contained  in  the  record. 

Jurat.  The  clause  written  at  the  foot  of  an  affidavit,  stating 
when,  where,  and  before  whom  it  was  sworn. 

Jurist.    A  civil  lawyer. 

Jury.  A  certain  number  of  men  sworn  to  deliver  a  verdict  upon 
such  evidence  of  facts  as  shall  be  delivered  to  them  touching 
the  matter  in  question. 

Jury  Eiist.  The  list  kept  bythe  sheriff  of  persons  liable  to  serve 
on  juries. 

Jus.    A  law;  aright. 

Jus  accrescendi.  The  term  expressive  of  the  right  of  sur- 
vivorship among  tenants. 

Jus  ad  rem.  An  inchoate  or  imperfect  right  to  a  thing.  In  con- 
tradistinction to  Jus  in  re,  which  signifies  the  complete  and 
perfect  right  to  a  thing. 

Jus  commune.    The  common  law. 

Jus  gentium.    The  law  of  nations. 

Justifying  Bail.  The  act  of  proving  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
court  that  the  persons  proposed  as  bail  are  sufficient  for  the 
purpose. 

Kin  or  Kindred.  A  relation  either  of  consanguinity  or  affinity. 

Ijandlord.  A  proprietor  of  lands  occupied  by  another,  which 
latter  party  is  termed  the  tenant. 

I.arceny.  The  wrongful  and  unlawful  taking  by  one  person  of 
the  personal  goods  of  another,  with  the  intention  of  converting 
them  to  his  own  use. 

J,a\r.    This  word  signifies  generally  an  inflexible  rule  of  action. 

I^aws  of  STations.  A  system  of  rules  or  principles  deduced 
from  the  law  of  nature,  and  intended  for  the  regulation  of  the 
mutual  intercourse  of  nations. 

Iieading  Cases.  Cases  decided  by  the  superior  courts,  which 
have  settled  and  determined  important  points  of  law. 

I<eading  Question.  A  question  put  or  framed  in  such  a  form 
as  to  suggest  the  answer  sought  to  be  obtained.  Such  a  ques- 
tion is  not  allowed  to  be  put  to  a  witness,  except  on  cross- 
examination. 

l^ease.  A  conveyance  or  demise  of  lands  or  tenements  for  life, 
for  years,  or  at  will,  but  always  for  a  less  term  than  the  party 
conveying  has  in  the  premises. 

JLease  and  Release.    The  form  of  conveyance  until  recently 

commonly  used  for  conveying  land ;  but  a  lease,  commonly 

called  a  lease  for  a  year,  is  no  longer  necessary,  the  release 

alone  being  now  as  effectual  as  a  lease  and  release  were  for- 

•         merly. 

leasehold.  Lands  held  on  lease,  which  are  considered  as  chat- 
tels real,  and  go  to  the  next  of  kin,  and  not  to  the  heir,  on  the 
death  of  the  owner  Intestate. 

MiesacT.  A  gift  or  bequest  of  money,  goods,  or  other  personal 
nronerty  by  will.  The  person  to  whom  it  is  given  is  styled  the 
leacUee  and  if  the  gift  is  of  the  residue,  after  the  payment  of 
debts  and  legacies,  he  is  then  styled  the  residuary  legatee. 

l.<>ssor  and  licssee.  The  person  who  grants  a  lease  Is  called 
the  lessor  •  the  party  to  whom  it  is  granted,  the  lessee;  and  the 
person  to' whom  either  of  them  assigns,  the  assignee. 

l.etters  (or  Power)  of  Attorney.  A  writing,  nnder  seal, 
empowering  another  person  to  do  any  act  instead  of  the  per- 
son granting  the  letter. 

«.o*torH  of  Mccnse.  An  instrument  whereby  creditors  grant 
to  their  debtor  time  for  the  payment  of  his  debts,  andTnnd 
themselves  not  to  molest  him  until  that  time  has  expired. 

¥.evant  and  Couchant.  The  law  term  for  cattle  that  have 
b™  so  long  in  the  grounds  of  another  that  they  have  laid 
down,  and  risen  again  to  feed. 

Levari  Facias.    A  writ  of  execution,  used  to  sell  lands  mort- 

^^aged,  after  judgment  has  been  obtained,  by  the  owners  of  the 

M^wy.  The  seizing  of  goods  or  chattels  by  a  sheriff  under  an  ex- 
ecution. ,  ^        , 

l«x  loci  contractus.  The  law  of  the  place  or  country  where 
the  contract  was  made. 

lex  mercatorla.    The  mercantile  law. 

tex  non  scripta.    The  unwritten  or  common  law. 

l,ex  scripta.    The  written  law. 

I.CX  terr»e.    The  law  of  the  land. 


liibel.  A  malicious  defamation,  expressed  either  in  printing  or 
in  writing,  or  by  signs,  pictures,  etc.,  tending  to  blacken  either 
the  memory  oi'^one  who  is  dead  or  the  reputation  of  one  who 
is  alive,  and  thereby  expose  him  or  her  to  public  hatred,  con- 
tempt, or  ridicule. 
Iiimited  lilability.  The  limitation  of  the  liability  of  share- 
holders in  a  company  to  the  amount  unpaid  upon  their  shares. 
Such  companies  are  bound  to  use  the  word  "  Limited  "  in  their 
title  after  the  word  "  Company." 
Iilquldated  Damages.     Damages  the  amount  of  which  is 

fixed  or  ascertained. 
liiquidator.    A  person  duly  appointed  to  wind  up  the  affairs 

of  an  Insolvent  company,  under  the  winding-up  acts. 
I/is  pendens.    A  pending  suit  of  action. 

Iiivery  of  Seisin.    A  delivery  of  possession  of  lands  by  the 
alienor  to  the  alienee.    In  former  times,  when  the  feoffments 
were  used,  livery  of  seisin  was  Indispensably  necessary  to  com- 
plete a  gift  or  alienation  of  lands. 
liOCus  in  quo.    The  place  where  anything  Is  alleged  to  he  done 

in  pleading,  etc. 
I.OCUS  penitentise.    A  place  of  penitence ;  the  position  of  a 
party  who  may  recede  from  a  contract  or  bargain  which  he  Is 
about  to  enter  Into  or  make. 
Iiucri  causa.    For  the  cause  or  purpose  of  gain. 
liUnatic.    One  who  has  had  understanding,  but,  by  grief,  dis- 
ease, or  other  accident,  has  lost  the  use  of  nis  reason. 
Kallieni  or  Slaylieni.    The  violently  depriving  another  of  the 
use  of  such  members  of  his  body  as  may  render  him  less  able, 
in  fighting,  either  to  defend  himself  or  to  annoy  his  adver- 
sary ;  the  act  of  maiming. 
Mainprise.    The  surrendering  a  person  into  friendly  Custody, 
upon  giving  security  that  he  shall  be  forthcoming  at  the  time 
and  place  required.    The  writ  of  mainprise  Is  obsolete. 
Majority.    The  being  of  full  age. 
Mala  in  se.    Wrong  In  themselves. 

Malice  prepense.    Malice  aforethought ;  i.  e.  deliberate,  prede- 
termined malice. 
Mains  animus.    A  bad  or  malicious  intent. 
Mandamus.    A  writ  commanding  the  completion  or  restitution 

of  some  right  or  the  performance  of  a  duty. 
Manslaughter.    The  unlawful  killing  of  another,  but  without 

malice. 
Manumission.    The  making  a  bondman  free. 
Maxims  In  I^aw.    Certain  proverbial  axioms  which  form  part 
of  the  general  custom  or  common  law  of  the  land ;  as,  *'  No  man 
is  bound  to  criminate  himself" 
Merger.   The  sinking  of  a  smaller  estate  Into  a  greater,  whereby 

the  former  Is  utterly  extinguished  and  destroyed. 
Mesul-Proccss.    Those  writs  which  intervene  in  the  progress 
of  a  suit,  as   contradistinguished   from   primary  and   final 
processes. 
Misdemeanor.    An  Indictable  offence  which,  though  criminal, 

does  not  amount  to  felony. 
Misprision.    A  neglect,  oversight,  or  contempt:  for  example, 
misprision  of  treason  is  a  negligence  in  not  revealing  treason. 
Mittimus.    A  writ  for  the  removal  of  records  from  one  court  to 

another. 
Modus.    A  composition  In  lieu  of  tithes. 

Moot  Point ,  A  point  of  the  law  not  definitely  settled,  and  there- 
fore open  to  discussion. 
Mortmain.  The  alienation  of  lands  to  ecclesiastical  or  temporal 
corporations  by  which  they  become  perpetually  inherent  in  one 
dead  hand,  etc.— that  Is,  a  hand  that  cannot  pass  away  the 
lands. 
Motion.    An  application  to  the  court  to  obtain  some  rule  oc 

order  in  the  progress  of  a  cause. 
Muniments.    Deeds,  evidences,  and  writings  in  general. 
Murder.     Unlawfally  killing  any  person,  with  malice  afore- 
thought, either  express  or  implied  by  law. 
Katnrallzation.    The  making  a  foreigner  a  lawful  subject  to 

the  state. 
KegatlTC  Pregnant.    A  form  of  denial  which  Implies  or  car- 
ries with  it  an  affirmative. 
Negotiable  Instruments.    Those  instruments  which  confer 
on  the  holders  the  legal  right  to  sue  for  the  money  or  property 
thereby  secured ;  as,  bills  of  exchange  or  bills  of  lading. 
Next  Friend.    The  party  In  whose  name  an  infant  or  feme- 
covert  brings  an  action  of  suit. 
Jf  11  debet.  A  common  plea  to  an  action  of  debt  when  the  money 

is  not  owing. 
BTil  dicit.    When  judgment  is  had  against  a  defendant  by  de- 
fault. 
jrisi  Prius.     A  term  applied  to  those  courts  in  which  civil 

causes  are  tried  with  the  presence  and  aid  of  a  jury. 
Nolle  Prosequi.    An  acknowledgment  by  the  plaintiff  that  he 

win  not  further  prosecute  his  suit. 
Nomine  Peense.    A  penalty  agreed  to  be  paid  on  the  non-per- 
formance of  some  specified  act. 
Non  assumpsit.    He  has  not  promised.    A  plea  by  which  a  de- 
fendant denies  his  liability  in  an  action  of  assumpsit.  ^ 
Non  concessit.    He  did  not  grant. 
Non  constat.    It  Is  not  clear  or  evident. 
Non  est  factum.    A  plea  by  which  a  defendant  denies  that  the 

deed  mentioned  in  the  declaration  is  his  deed. 
Non  est  Inventus.    The  sheriffs  return  to  a  writ  when  the  de- 
fendant is  not  to  be  found  In  his  official  district. 
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Nonfeasance.    The  omitting  to  ao  what  ought  to  be  done. 

If  on  pros.  When  the  plaintiff  neglects  to  take  any  step  within 
the  prescribed  time,  the  defendant  may  move  for  a  judgment 
against  him,  which  is  called  judgment  non  pros. 

Nonsuit.  The  name  of  the  judgment  given  against  the  plaintiff 
when  he  is  unable  to  prove  his  case  or  when  he  fails  to  go  to 
trial  after  his  case  is  at  issue. 

Notary  Public.  A  person  whose  business  it  is  to  note  and 
protest  bills  of  exchange,  and  who  also  attests  deeds  and  writ- 
ings to  make  them  authentic. 

Nndnm  pactum.  An  agreement  without  consideration,  which, 
when  not  under  seal,  is  void  in  law. 

Nuisance.  Anything  which  unlawfully  annoys  or  does  damage 
to  another.    Nuisances  may  be  either  public  or  private. 

Nulla  bona.  A  sherifFs  return  when  there  is  no  property  to 
distrain  upon. 

Nunc  pro  tunc.  Literally,  "now  for  then;"  often  so  used  in 
legal  proceedings. 

Oatta.  A  pledge  or  acknowledgment  given  by  a  person  that  his 
statement  or  attestation  is  made  under  an  immediate  sense  of 
his  responsibility  to  God. 

Obiter  dictum.  A  casual  remark  or  opinion  of  a  judge,  not 
necessary  to  or  forming  part  of  his  judgment  on  the  matter 
before  him. 

Obligee.  An  individual  for  whose  benefit  an  obligation  is  en- 
tered into. 

Obligor.    He  who  enters  into  a  bond  or  obligation. 

Onus  probandl.  The  burden  of  proof.  It  is  a  legal  principle 
that  the  issue  in  an  action  must  be  proved  by  the  party  who 
states  an  aflrmative,  not  by  the  party  who  states  a  negative. 
The  burden  of  proof,  therefore,  is  on  the  former  party. 

Ostensible  Partner.  A  person  whose  name  appears  to  the 
world  as  a  partner  in  a  firm,  but  who  may  have  no  actual  in- 
terest in  the  partnership. 

Ouster.    The  turning  of  a  person  out  of  possession  of  property. 

Outlawry.  The  act  or  process  by  which  a  person  is  excluded 
from,  or  deprived  of,  the  benefit  of  the  laws,  attended  with  a 
forfeiture  of  his  goods  to  the  State. 

Overt  Act.  An  open  act,  capable  of  being  manifested  by  legal 
proof. 

Oyer  and  Terminer.  A  commission  directed  to  the  judges 
and  others,  by  virtue  whereof  they  have  power  to  hear  and 
determine  treasons,  felonies,  etc. 

O  Xes.  A  corruption  of  the  French  mez,  "  hear  ye !"  The  term 
is  used  by  a  public  crier  to  enjoin  silence  and  attention. 

Panel.  A  schedule  or  slip  of  parchment  containing  the  names 
of  such  jurors  as  have  been  returned  by  the  sheriff  to  serve 
on  trials. 

Parol.  A  word  used  to  distinguish  contracts  which  are  made 
verbally,  or  in  writing  not  under  seal. 

Partlceps  criminis.    A  participator  in  a  crime. 

Partition.  The  dividing  of  lands  held  together  by  several  per- 
sons into  distinct  shares  or  parts.  When  the  land  is  capable 
of  division,  it  is  sold. 

Patent  Ambigruity.  A  matter  of  doubt  appearing  on  the  face 
of  an  instrument. 

Pawn.  A  delivery  of  goods  and  chattels,  to  be  retained  until  a 
debt  is  discharged. 

Penance.  An  ecclesiastical  punishment,  varied  according  to 
the  nature  of  the  offence,  in  which  the  penitent  is  supposed  to 
make  satisfaction  to  the  Church  for  the  scandal  he  has  given 
by  his  evil  example. 

Pendente  lite.    During  litigation. 

Perjury.  The  offence  committed  b^aperson  who,  having  sworn 
to  tell  the  truth  in  a  matter  pending  in  a  court  of  justice  wil- 
fully and  deliberately  takes  a  false  oath.  ' 

Perpetuity.    Unlimited  duration. 

Personal  Estate  or  Personalty.  Movable  things,  whether 
alive  or  dead,  as  distinguished  from  land,  or  immovables 
which  are  termed  real  estate.  ' 

Plaint.  Process  by  which  actions  are  commenced  in  the  infe- 
rior courts. 

Plalntiir.    The  complainant  in  an  action  or  suit. 

Plea.    The  defendant's  answer  to  the  plaintiff's  declaration. 

Pleader.    A  lawyer  who  draws  the  pleadings  in  actions. 

Pleadings.  The  mutual  allegations  or  statements  which  are 
made  by  the  plamtiff  and  the  defendant  in  an  action. 

Plene  administrayit.  A  plea  by  an  executor  or  administrator 
that  he  has  fully  administered. 

Plough  bote.  The  wood  which  a  tenant  is  entitled  to  take  for 
the  necessary  repair  of  his  ploughs,  carts,  etc. 

Postea.  The  endorsement  on  the  record  of  a  cause  heard  at 
nim  pnus,  stating  what  has  been  done  with  respect  to  the 
record.  *^ 

Pound  Breach.  The  indictable  offence  of  breaking  open  a 
pound  for  the  purpose  of  taking  cattle  therefrom. 

Prtecipe.  An  abstract  of  a  writ  left  with  the  ofSoer  at  the  time 
of  issuing  It. 

Prieminm  publcitise.  A  bond  or  consideration  given  to  a 
previously  virtuous  woman  by  the  person  who  has  seduced  her 

Pre-emption.    The  right  of  first  buying. 

Prescription.  A  title  acquired  by  use  and  time,  and  allowed 
by  law. 

Presentment.  The  notice  taken  by  a  grand  jury  or  inquest 
of  any  offence,  etc.,  from  their  own  knowledge  or  observation. 

Frlmogenitnre.    The  right  of  the  eldest  son  to  inherit  his 


ancestor's  estate,  to  the  exclusion  of  the  younger  son,  wheo 

the  ancestor  has  died  intestate. 
Privilege.    An  exemption  from  the  general  rules  of  law.    It  is 

of  two   kinds:  rea)^  attaching  to  any  place;   and  personal 

attaching  to  persons,  as  ambassadors,  etc. 
Probate.    The  copy  of  a  will  made  out  on  parchment,  with  a 

certificate  of  its  having  been  proved. 
Process.  A  general  term  applied  to  formal  judicial  proceedings. 

Prohibition.  A  writ  issuing  out  of  the  superior  courts  direct- 
ing the  judge  of  an  inferior  court  not  to  proceed  further  in  a 
suit. 

Pro  rata.    In  proportion. 

Proviso.  A  condition  inserted  in  a  deed,  on  the  performance 
whereof  the  validity  of  the  deed  frequently  depends. 

Puisne.  Younger,  junior.  The  judges  and  barons  of  the  supe- 
rior courts,  except  the  chiefs,  are  called  puisne  judges  and 
puisne  barons  in  England. 

<luanidin  se  bene  gesserit.  A  clause  expressing  that  the 
party  to  whom  an  ofSce  is  granted  shall  hold  the  same  so  long 
as  he  properly  conducts  himself 

Quash.    To  annul  or  cancel. 

Quasi  Contract.    An  implied  contract. 

Quid  pro  quo.  Giving  one  thing  for  another,  being  the  mutual 
consideration  in  contracts. 

Quo  warranto.  An  ancient  writ,  still  in  use,  directed  against 
any  person  or  corporation  who  usurps  any  oiiice,  franchise,  or 
liberty,  calling  upon  them  to  show  by  what  authority  they 
support  their  claim. 

Rack  Rent.  A  rent  of  the  full  annual  value  of  the  land  out  of 
which  it  issues. 

Real  estate,  or  Realty.  The  term  applied  to  land,  in  contra- 
distinction to  personalty. 

Rebutter.  The  answer  of  the  defendant  to  the  surrejoinder  of 
the  plaintiff. 

Recaption.  The  act  of  the  owner  of  real  or  personal  property 
by  which  he  peaceably  retakes  possession  of  property  of  which 
he  has  been  deprived. 

Recital.  The  formal  statement  of  some  matter  of  fact  in  any 
deed  or  writing. 

Recognizance.  An  obligation  of  record  which  a  man  enters- 
into,  with  condition  to  do  some  particular  act. 

Record.    An  authentic  testimony  in  writing,  contained  in  rolls- 

of  parchment  and  preserved  in  a  court  of  record. 
Recusant.    Used  in  old  statutes  for  one  who  separates  from  the 

Church  as  established  by  law. 
Redendnm.  The  clause  in  a  deed  by  which  the  grantor  reserve* 

something  to  himself 
Re-entry,  proviso  for.    A  stipulation  in  a  lease  that,  on  non- 
payment of  rent  or  non-performance  of  the  covenants,  the 

lessor  may  re-enter. 
Reference.    The  submitting  of  any  cause  or  matter  to  arbitral 

tion ;  also,  the  act  of  sending  any  matter  by  a  court  of  equity 

to  a  master  or  other  oflcer  to  ascertain  facts  and  report  to  the 

court. 
Register.  A  book  wherein  things  are  registered  for  preservation. 
Registrars.    Ofllcers  having  custody  of  a  Registry,  such  as  the 

registrars  of  births,  marriages,  and  deaths. 
Rejoinder.     The   answer  of  a  defendant  in  an  action  to  the 

plaintiff's  reply. 
Release.    A  form  of  conveyance ;  also,  an  acquittance  under  seal 

of  a  debt  or  other  obligation. 
Remainder.    A  vested  or  contingent  estate  or  interest  in  land, 

to  take  effect  on  the  determination  of  a  prior  estate  created  at 

the  same  time. 
Remanet.    A  term  used  when  a  cause  set  down  for  trial  at  a    , 

particular  session  or  sitting  is  postponed. 
Rent.    The  annual  return  made  by  the  tenant  to  his  landlord, 

which  may  be  either  money,  labor,  or  provisions. 
Replevin.    The  name  of  the  action  brought  to  recover  the  pos- 
session of  chattels  which  have  been  unlawfully  taken  from  the 

plaintiff.  J 
Replication  (now  Reply).   The  plaintiff's  answer  to  the  defend- 
ant's defence. 
Reprieve.    A  suspension  of  the  execution  of  sentence  of  death 

on  a  criminal, 
Rescne.    A  resistance  against  lawful  authority :  as,  for'  instance,    ' 

the  violently  taking  away  a  man  who  is  under  legal  arrest. 
Residuary  Devisee.   The  person  to  whom  the  testator  devises 

the  remainder  of  his  lands,  not  otherwise  disposed  of. 
Residuary  liCgatee.    A  legatee  to  whom  is  bequeathed  the 

residue  or  remainder  of  a  testator's  personal  estate,  after  pay- 
ment of  all  legacies,  claims,  and  demands. 
Residue  or  Residuary  Estate.    The  portions  of  a  testator's 

estate  not  specially  disposed  of. 
Res  Integra.    An  entire  thing ;  a  matter  not  yet  decided  on. 
Respondentia.   Money  borrowed,  not  upon  the  vessel  (which  is 

bottomry),  but  upon  the  goods  therein ;  the  borrower  personally 

is  bound  to  answer  the  contract. 
Rest.    A  pause  in  an  account  between  a  debtor  and  a  creditor,  in 

striking  periodical  balances. 
Retainer.   A  fee  given  to  counsel  to  secure  his  services ;  the  act 

of  withholding  what  one  has  in  one's  own  hands  by  virtue  of 

some  right  or  lien. 
Retnrn  of  a  'Writ.    The  certificate  of  the  sheriff,  made  to  the 

court,  of  what  he  has  done  toward  the  execution  of  any  writ 

directed  to  him. 
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Reversal.     The  making  a  Judgment  void  in  consequence  of 

some  error  In  the  same. 
Reversion.    The  residue  of  an  estate  left  in  the  grantor,  and 

returning  to  him  or  his  heirs  after  the  grant  is  determined. 
Rider,    A  lilnd  of  schedule  or  writing  annexed  to  a  document, 

which  cannot  well  be  incorporated  m  the  body  of  it. 
Roll.    A  schedule  or  sheet  of  parchment  on  which  legal  proceed- 
ings are  entered. 
Rule.    An  order  made  by  the  court  at  the  instance  of  one  of  the 

parties  in  an  action.    It  may  be  either  a  rule  absolute,  or 

merely  a  rule  nisi  or  to  show  cause. 
Rules  of  Court.    The  rules  framed  by  the  judges  for  regulating 

the  practice  of  the  different  courts  of  law. 
Scandal.    Rumor  calculated  to  injure  one's  reputation. 
Scliedule.    A  list  or  inventory  of  things. 
Scienter.    Knowingly. 
Scire  Facias.     A  judicial  writ  founded  on  matter  of  public 

record,  judicial  or  non-judicial,  used  to  give  notice  to  some 

party  interested.    It  is  the  writ  used  to  repeal  letters  patent, 

and  may  be  used  to  repeal  the  charter  of  a  corporation. 
Scrivener.    One  intrusted  with  other  men's  moneys  to  put  out 

for  them,  and  for  which  he  charges  a  commission  or  bonus.  An 

ancient  term  applied  to  conveyancers. 
Security  for  Costs.    When  the  plaintiff  resides  out  of  the 

jurisdiction  of  the  court,  the  defendant  may  require  him  to 

give  security  for  costs. 
Becus.    Otherwise. 
8e  Defendendo.    A  plea  for  a  party  charged  with  the  death  of 

another  person,  alleging  that  he  was  driven  to  do  what  he  did 

in  his  own  defence. 
Seisin.    Possession  of  a  freehold  estate.    Seisin  in  deed  is  when 

actual  possession  is  obtained ;  seisin  in  law  is  a  right  to  lands 

of  which  actual  possession  has  not  been  obtained. 
Separate  'Estate.    Eeal  or  personal  property  settled  upon  a 

married  woman,  and  which  she  may  dispose  of  as  if  she  were 

a  single  woman. 
Similiter.  A  set  form  of  words  in  an  action  by  which  one  party 

signifies  his  acceptance  of  the  issue  tendered  by  his  opponent. 

Now  superseded  by  "joinder  of  issue." 
Simony.  The  corrupt  presentation  to  any  one  of  an  ecclesiastical 

benefice,  for  money,  gift,  or  reward. 
Simple  Contract.    An  agreement  entered  into  verbally,  or  by 

writing  not  under  seal. 
Slander.  The  malicious  defamation  of  a  man  by  word  of  mouth, 

analogous  to  libel,  which  is  slander  by  writing. 
Son  assault  demense.    A  plea,  in  an  action  for  assault,  that 

the  defendant  did  the  act  complained  of  in  his  own  defence. 
Special  Case.    A  mode  of  raising  a  point  of  law  for  the  opinion 

of  the  court  on  an  agreed  written  statement  of  the  facts. 
Special  Jury.    A  jury  composed  of  individuals  above  the  rank 

of  ordinary  freeholders. 
Special  Performance.    A  remedy  in  eguity,  to  compel  the 

performance  of  a  contract  according  to  its  terms,  instead  of 

proceeding  at  law  to  recover  damages  merely. 
Special  Pleadini^.   When  the  pleadings  in  an  action  are  not  in 

the  ordinary  form,  but  are  of  a  more  complex  character,  they 

are  termed  special  pleadings. 
States  Evidence.  The  term  applied  when  an  accomplice  in  the 

commission  of  a  crime  gives  evidence  in  the  hope  of  receiving 

a  pardon  for  himself. 
Stirpes.    Taking  property  by  representation  is  called  succession 

per  stirpes,  as  contradistinguished  from  per  capita,  which  sig- 
nifies taking  it  by  one's  own  right. 
Sabpcena.    A  writ  used  for  the  purpose  of  compelling  witnesses 

to  attend  and  give  evidence. 
SnflTerance.    A  tenant  at  sufferance  is  a  person  who  acquired 

the  possession  of  lands  by  right,  and  holds  over  after  his  right 

is  determined. 
Summons,  Writ  of.    The  process  used  for  the  commencement 

of  certain  actions  in  the  courts  of  law. 
Supersedeas.    A  command  to  stay  some  ordinary  proceedings 

at  law,  on  good  cause  shown. 
Surrejoinder.    An  answer  to  the  rejoinder  of  the  defendant  m 

action.  ,    x.    ti  iv 

Syngrapb.    A  deed  or  bond  under  hand  and  seal  of  all  the 

parties. 
Tenancy.    The  holding  of  property  under  tenure. 
Tenant.   One  who  holds  lands  or  tenements  by  any  kind  of  title, 

whether  by  purchase,  inheritance,  for  hfe,  for  years,  or  at  will. 
Tonder.    A  legal  tender  is  an  unconditional  offer  to  pay  a  debt, 

which,  if  reftsed,  maybe  afterward  pleaded  m  bar  to  an  action. 


Tenement.  Property  held  by  a  tenant;  it  comprises  lands, 
houses,  and  every  species  of  real  property  which  may  be 
holden. 

Tenure.    The  mode  by  which  an  estate  in  lands  is  held. 

Termor.  A  tenant  who  holds  lands  for  a  fixed  and  ascertained 
period  of  time. 

Testamentary  Guardian.  A  person  appointed  by  a  father  in 
his  will  to  be  the  guardian  of  his  child. 

Testator  or  Testatrix.    The  maker  of  a  will. 

Teste.  The  clause  at  the  bottom  of  a  writ,  beginning  with  the 
word  "Witness,"  is  so  called. 

Theft  bote.  When  a  party  who  has  been  robbed,  and  knowing 
the  felon,  takes  his  goods  again  or  receives  other  amends,  upon 
agreement  not  to  prosecute. 

Title.  The  evidence  of  the  right  which  a  person  has  to  the  pos- 
session of  property. 

Traverse.  A  plea  which  denies  the  truth  of  some  part  of  the 
plaintiff's  statement  of  claim  in  an  action. 

Trespass.  Any  wrong  or  damage  done  by  one  man  to  another, 
whether  it  relates  to  his  person  or  property ;  but  it  usually 
signifies  a  wrongful  entry  on  another  man's  premises. 

Trover.  The  form  of  action  used  to  try  a  disputed  question  of 
property  in  goods  or  chattels,  in  which  the  plaintiff  can  only 
recover  damages,  and  not  the  goods  or  chattels  themselves. 

True  Bill.  The  words  indorsed  upon  an  Indictment  by  a  grand 
jury  when  satisfied  that  the  charge  against  the  offender  is  made 
out. 

Trust.  A  trust  exists  where  a  party,  called  the  cestui-que-trust, 
has  a  right  in  equity  to  the  beneficial  enjoyment  of  property 
the  legal  ownership  of  which  is  vested  in  another,  who  is  hence 
called  a  trustee. 

TTnder-lease.  A  lease  granted  by  one  who  is  himself  only  a 
lessee  of  the  premises  under-let. 

Under-lessee.    The  person  to  whom  an  under-lease  is  granted. 

Unliquidated  Damage.  Damages  not  fixed  or  ascertained, 
and  which  require  therefore  to  be  estimated  by  a  jury. 

Use.  A  right  to  the  beneficial  enjoyment  of  land  nominally  vested 
in  anotlier. 

Usury.  The  extortion  of  unlawful  gain ;  the  taking  more  for  the 
use  of  money  than  is  allowed  by  law. 

Talue  Received.  The  words  usually  appearing  in  bills  of  ex- 
change and  promissory  notes. 

Venditioni  exponas.  A  writ  directed  to  the  sheriff,  com- 
manding him  to  sell  goods  which  he  has  taken  possession  of 
under  a  writ  of  fieri  facias,  and  which  remain  in  his  hands 
unsold. 

Venue.  The  county  in  which  an  action  at  law  is  intended  to  be 
tried. 

Verdict.  A  verdict  is  the  unanimous  judgment  or  opinion  of  the 
jury  on  the  issue  of  fact  submitted  to  them. 

Vi  et  armis  (with  force  and  arms).  Words  formerly  used  in  in- 
dictments to  express  the  charge  of  a  forcible  and  violent  com- 
mitting of  any  crime  or  trespass. 

Viva  voce.    By  word  of  mouth. 

Voir  dire.  An  examination  of  a  witness  to  test  his  competency 
is  termed  an  "  examination  in  the  voir  dire." 

Voluntary  Conveyance  or  Settlement.  A  settlement  or 
conveyance  made  without  any  valuable  consideration. 

■Waifs.  Stolen  goods  which  the  thief  has  thrown  away  and. left 
behind  him ;  also  goods  found,  but  claimed  by  nobody. 

"Ward.  An  infant  under  the  guidance  and  protection  of  a 
guardian. 

Ward  of  Court.  An  infant  with  reference  to  whose  property  a 
suit  has  been  instituted  in  chancery.  A  ward  ought  i^pt  to 
marry  without  leave  of  the  court.  Any  person  mafrymg  a 
ward  without  such  leave  is  guilty  of  a  contempt,  of  courts  and 
can  be  punished  by  imprisonment. 

Warrant.  An  authority  or  precept  from  a  justice,  commanding 
the  apprehension  of  an  offender  or  a  search  to  be  made  for 
stolen  goods. 

Warrant  of  Attorney.  An  authority  given  by  any  one  to  an 
attorney-at-law  to  appear  and  plead  for  nim,  or  to  suffer  judg- 
ment to  pass  against  him  by  confessing  the  action. 

Warranty.  As  applied  to  goods  and  chattels,  warranty  may  be 
either  expressed  or  implied ;  the  implied  warranty  only  extends 
to  the  title  of  the  vendor.  If  that  proves  deficient,  the  pur- 
chaser may  demand  satisfaction  from  the  seller. 

Watercourse,  Right  of.  A  right  to  an  uninterrupted  flow  of 
water. 

Way,  Right  of.    The  right  of  going  over  another  man's  ground. 
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Ahnndonment.  In  marine  Insurance,  the  relinquishment  to 
the  insurer,  in  a  case  of  loss,  of  whatever  may  be  saved. 

Accepter.  A  person  who,  by  accepting  a  bill  of  exchange,  binds 
himself  to  pay  it.  ,      ^ 

Accommodation  Bill.  A  bill  accepted  by  a  second  party  as 
an  accommodation. 


Account  Current.    A  statement  of  transactions  between  two 

parties  in  a  Dr.  and  Cr.  form. 
Account  of  Charge  and   Discharge.     A,  chancery  form 

where  the  items  of  charge  are  classified  on  one  side,  while  those 

of  discharge  on  the  other  side  show  how  they  are  accounted 

for. 
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Account  Sales.  A  specification  of  the  quantities  and  yalue  of 
merchandise  aold,  tlie  charges,  and  the  net  proceeds. 

Accamalstlon.    The  inrestment  of  revenue  as  capital. 

Acquittance.  A  receipt  for  money  or  a  debt,  and  discharge  in 
writing. 

Acts  of  Bankruptcy.  Acts  or  events  held  as  evidences  of 
bankruptcy. 

Adjudication.  (Scotch.)  An  action  of  execution  against  herit- 
able or  real  property. 

Adjustment.  In  marine  Insurance,  a  stated  account  of  loss 
which  is  recoverable  from  underwriters. 

Ad  Valorem.    According  to  value. 

Advance.  Money  paid  for  goods  before  delivery,  or  when  con- 
signed, before  sale. 

Adventure.    A  shipment  by  a  merchant  for  his  own  benefit. 

Advice.    Information  by  letter. 

Advowson.    The  right  of  presentation  to  a  benefice. 

AflBdavlt.    A  statement  on  oath. 

Affirmation.    A  solemn  statement  without  oath. 

Affrelj^htment.  A  contract  for  the  hire  of  a  sliip  or  some  part 
of  it. 

Agio.  The  premium  paid  for  a  better  sort  of  money  above  an 
inferior. 

Amortizement.  (French.)  The  annual  sinking  fund  necessary 
to  redeem  a  principal  sum. 

Annuities  Certain.    Annuities  payable  during  a  fixed  term. 

Annuities  on  I^lves.  Annuities  depending  on  one  or  more 
lives. 

Appraisement.    The  estimate  of  a  sworn  valuer. 

Appropriation  In  Aid.  (English.)  A  term  applied  to  the  pub- 
lic funds  which  arise  from  the  sale  of  old  stores  and  from  extra 
receipts  of  the  preceding  year,  and  which  are  abated  upon  the 
estimates  submitted  to  Parliament  for  the  existing  year. 

Arbitration.  A  contract  referring  disputed  matters  t^the  de- 
cision of  a  neutral  party. 

Arbitration  of  Excliangre.  The  operation  of  converting  the 
currency  of  one  country  into  that  of  another. 

Arrestment.  (Scotch.)  Attaching  a  fund  or  other  movable  prop- 
erty until  a  debt  has  been  satisfied. 

Assets.  A  general  term  for  property  possessed,  in  distinction  to 
liabilities. 

Asslgrnats.  The  depreciated  paper  money  of  France  after  the 
Revolution  of  1789. 

Assumpsit.  (English.)  A  voluntary  promise  by  which  a  man 
assumes  to  pay  something  to  another  or  to  penorm  some  ser- 
vice :  also  an  action  for  breach  of  contract. 

Assurance.  An  engagement  to  secure  the  payment  of  a  sum 
on  the  death  of  an  individual,  the  consideration  being  a  stip- 
ulated single  or  an  annual  payment. 

Attacliment.  (English.)  The  act  by  which  a  creditor  may  seize 
the  efi'ects  of  his  debtor. 

Audit.  A  scrutiny  of  accounts  by  persons  duly  authorized  to  ex- 
amine and  report. 

Average.  In  marine  insurance,  a  term  for  losses  at  sea,  when 
not  total.  ParticiUar  average  is  partial  damage  occasioned  by 
shipwreck  or  accident  to  the  ship  or  cargo ;  general  average  is 
the  loss  by  sacrifice  made  for  the  safety  of  a  ship  or  cargo,  and 
for  whose  indemnification  all  concerned  are  bound  to  con- 
tribute. 

Avoirdupois.    The  system  of  weights  used  in  commerce. 

Backwardation.  A  stock  exchange  term  for  the  consideration 
given  to  delay  the  delivery  of  stock  or  shares  when  the  price 
IS  lower  for  time  than  for  money. 

Bailment,  A  delivery  of  goods  for  some  particular  purpose  or 
as  a  deposit  upon  a  contract,  expressed  or  implied,  that  after  the 
purpose  has  been  completed  they  shall  be  returned  to  the  bailor 
or  his  order,  or  kept  until  he  reclaims  them. 

Balance.  In  accounts,  the  sum  required  to  equalize  debits  and 
credits. 

Balance  of  Trade.  The  difierence  between  the  exports  and 
imports  of  a  country ;  an  excess  in  the  exports  is  called  a  favor- 
able balance,  since  it  tends  to  bring  in  bullion ;  an  excess  of  the 
Imports  is  called  an  unfavorable  bahmce,  since  it  tends  to  draw 
out  bullion. 

Balance-sheet.  A  ledger  abstract,  exhibiting  on  the  one  side 
the  gross  property  of  a  concern,  and  on  the  other  side  its  bills 
and  debts  payable,  etc.  The  difference  is  the  net  stock  or  net 
deficiency  at  the  period  of  balance. 

Banco.  A  European  term  for  the  bank-money  of  Hamburg  and 
other  places. 

Bank.  A  depository  for  money ;  an  institution  for  dealing  in 
money  and  for  facilitating  remittances  from  place  to  place. 

Bankrupt.  A  person  unable  to  meet  the  demands  of  his  cred- 
itors. 

Barratry.  Any  fraudulent  or  unlawful  act  of  the  master  or  crew 
of  a  vessel  without  consent  of  the  owner,  by  which  the  ship  or 
cargo  may  be  lost  or  forfeited. 

Barter.  The  exchange  of  one  commodity  for  another  without 
reference  to  money. 

Batta.    An  Indian  term  for  percentage  or  allowance. 

Bear.  A  stock  exchange  term  for  one  who  sells  with  a  view  of 
buying  back  at  a  lower  price  before  the  time  fixed  for  a  settle- 
ment. 

Bill.  (English.)  In  equity,  a  declaration  of  the  wrong  for  which 
a  plaintiff  claims  redress.  Bill  in  Parliament  is  the  proposal  or 
draft  of  an  act  before  it  is  passed  into  a  law. 


Bill  of  Entry.  A  schedule  of  goods  entered  at  the  custom- 
house. 

Bill  of  £xcbange.  An  order  from  one  person  to  another  to 
pay  a  certain  sum  of  money  to  the  party  named  in  the  bill. 

BUI  of  Health.  A  certificate  furnished  to  a  ship,  communicat- 
ing with  a  country  affected  by  contagion,  by  the  health  author- 
ities of  the  port,  exempting  it,  when  ctean,  from  quarantine,  but 
when  suspectal  or  fotU,  subjecting  it  to  quarantine  for  a  suitable 
period. 

BUI  of  I.adlng'.  A  negotiable  instrument  given  by  a  ship-mas- 
ter In  acknowledgment  of  goods  received  on  board. 

BUI  of  Parcels.  A  specification  given  to  the  purchaser  of  goods 
sold. 

BUI  of  Sale.  A  contract  under  seal  whereby  a  man  transfers  to 
another  the  interest  he  has  in  goods. 

BUI  of  Sl^ht.  A  form  of  customs  entry  by  which  goods  whose 
description  is  wanting  may  be  landed  for  examination, 

BUI  of  Store.  A  form  of  customs  entry  for  re-exportation ;  also 
a  license  for  ship-stores  to  pass  free. 

Billon.    A  composition  of  gold  and  silver  alloyed  with  copper. 

Board.  The  managers  of  a  public  department  or  commercial 
company  in  their  collective  and  official  capacity. 

Bond.  A  deed  by  whicli  one  party  obliges  himself,  his  heirs,  etc. 
to  pay  money,  generally  with  interest,  at  a  certain  time  or  under 
certain  circumstances. 

Bonding:  System.  The  system  under  which  imported  goods 
are  allowed  to  be  stored,  with  facilities  for  sorting  and  transfer- 
ring, in  a  warehouse  licensed  under  a  customs  bond,  without 
payment  of  duties  until  taken  out  for  consumption. 

Bonus.   An  extra  allowance  or.dividend  to  the  shareholders  of  a 

company. 
Book-Debt.    A  debt  of  goods  sold,  whose  evidence  is  the  entry 

in  the  books  of  the  seller. 
Book-keeping.    The  method  of  recording  mercantile  accounts. 

Bottomry.    A  contract  of  loan  on  the  security  of  a  ship  and  Ita 

owners,  repayable  at  the  end  of  the  voyage. 
Bought  and  Sold  Note.    A  note  of  the  sale  of  goods  by  a 

broker. 
Bounty.    A  premium  for  the  encouragement  of  a  particular 

commercial  business  or  manufacture. 
Brassage.    Charges  for  mint  expenses. 
Brokerage.    The  percentage  of  a  broker  for  his  services  in  the 

purchase  or  sale  of  commodities. 
Bubble.    A  chimerical  or  fraudulent  business  enterprise. 
Budget.    (Enqlish.)   The  annual  estimates  of  the  public  revenue 

and  expenditure  submitted  to  the  House  of  Commons. 

Bull.    A  stock  exchange  term  for  one  who  buys  to  sell  again  at  a 

higher  price  before  the  time  fixed  for  a  settlement.    Opposed 

to  Beak  (q.  v.). 
Bullion.    Uncoined  gold  or  silver. 
Capias.   Awrit  of  arrest.   ITae  Capias  ad  Saii^adendwm  (ot  Ca  Sa) 

commands  the  defendant  to  be  taken  and  xept  till  his  debt  be 

paid. 
Capital.    The  original  stock  of  a  trader  or  company. 

Capital.  In  political  economy,  wealth  employed  in  productive 
operations.  (Hrculating  or  floating  capittu  includes  those  com- 
modities (or  the  command  over  them)  whose  whole  cost  is 
returned  to  the  producer  out  of  the  annual  income  of  the 
country ;  fixed  capital  comprises  all  buildingj  roads,  railroads, 
machinery,  improvements  of  the  soil,  etc.  which  facilitate  pro- 
duction, but  which  return  to  the  owner  only  rent,  interest,  or 
dividends. 

Cash.    Money  of  circulation. 

Cash-Credit.  In  banking,  an  account,  with  sureties,  under 
which  a  party  is  empowered  to  pass  cheques  on  the  bank  to  an 
amount  agreed  upon. 

Cautlonry.  (Scotch).  An  engagement  or  obligation  as  surety 
for  another. 

Caveat.    A  restraining  notice. 

Certificate.  In  bankruptcy,  a  testimoniar  that  the  bankrupt 
has  conformed  to  the  law,  and  authorizing  his  discbarge. 

Cesslo  Bonorum.  (Scotch).  A  remedial  process  to  a  debtor 
against  imprisonment  on  the  surrender  of  his  property  to  his 
creditors. 

Cestui  que  Trust.  (English).  He  to  whose  use  or  benefit  an- 
other man  is  seized  of  lands,  etc.  Cestui  que  vie,  he  for  whose 
life  any  lands,  etc.  are  granted. 

Charter,  Letters  patent  from  the  supreme  authority  granting 
privileges  to  companies,  corporations,  etc.;  also  a  written 
record  of  things  done  between  parties. 

Charter-party.  A  deed  by  which  a  whole  or  part  of  a  ship  Is 
let  for  a  determined  voyage. 

Chattels.  All  goods,  movable  and  immovable,  except  such  as 
are  in  the  nature  of  freehold. 

Cheque  or  Check.  A  written  order  upon  a  banker  for  the  pay- 
ment^ of  a  specified  sum  to  a  person  named  or  to  the  bearer. 

Chose  in  Action.  A  thing  not  in  possession,  but  which  a  man 
may  legally  claim. 

Circular  Note.  A  banker's  bill  made  payable  at  a  number  of 
cities  or  foreign  banks,  for  the  convenience  of  travellers. 

Circulating  Medium.  Everything  which  serves  as  a  mode 
of  payment. 

Circulation  of  a  Bank.    The  notes  issued  by  It. 

Civil  Liist.  (English.)  An  annual  sum  granted  for  the  mainte- 
nance and  oignity  of  the  Crown. 
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Clear  Days.  In  lawsuits,  those  exclusive  of  the  day  of  serving 
the  process  and  the  day  of  hearing. 

Clearln^r.  In  banking,  a  device  by  which  accounts  between 
bankers  are  dally  adjusted  by  the  cancellation  of  their  mutual 
cheques,  the  residuary  balance  being  alone  paid  in  money. 

Clearing  a  SIilp.  Registering  its  name  and  cargo  in  the  books 
of  the  custom-house  before  sailing. 

Clearing  Honse.  The  locality  where  bank  clearances  are  per- 
formed. 

CIoflT.    A  small  fixed  abatement  on  certain  goods  on  their  sale. 

Cocket.  A  customs  warrant  fhrnished  on  the  entry  of  export 
goods,  in  evidence  of  their  having  paid  duty  or  of  being  duty- 
free. 


Cognovit  Actionem.  (English.)  Where  a  defendant  acknowl- 
edges the  cause  of  action  to  be  just. 

Coin.    Metallic  money  stamped  by  the  government. 

Collateral  Security.  That  which  Is  indirect,  or  over  and 
above  the  principal  obligation. 

Commandite.    See  Soci£t£. 

Commission.  An  agent's  percentage  for  the  sale  of  commod- 
ities. 

Com^tany.  An  association  of  two  or  more  persons  in  partner- 
ship. 

Composition   with   Creditors.    An   agreement  by  which 
creditors  take  a  proportion  in  lieu  of  the  whole  of  their 
claims,  and  acquit  the  debtor. 
Concession.    {French.)    A  public  grant  or  privilege  to  parties 

termed  concessionaires. 
Consignment.    The  transmission  of  merchandise  by  an  Indi- 
vidual in  one  place,  termed  the  camdgnor,  to  an  Individual  in 
another  place,  termed  the  consignee,  to  be  at  his  disposal  under 
certain  conditions. 
Consolidated  Fund.    A  term  applied  in  the  British  national 
accounts,  since  1786,  to  the  aggregation  of  the  various  revenues 
or  funds  chargeable  with  the  payment  of  certain  annuities  due 
to  the  public. 
Consols.    An  English  stock  exchange  term  for  the  3  per  cent. 

consolidated  annuities. 
Consumption.  In  political  economy,  the  destruction,  wholly 
or  in  part,  of  any  portions  of  wealth.  Productive  consumption  is 
the  employment  or  consumption  of  wealth  by  the  capitalist 
with  a  view  to  future  production ;  unproductive  consumption  is 
the  consumption  of  wealth  *)r  subsistence  and  enjoyment,  but 
not  with  a  view  to  profit. 

Contango  or  Continuation.  A  stock  exchange  term  for'the 
sum  paid  per  share,  or  per  cent.,  for  carrying  over  the  settle- 
ment of  shares,  etc.  from  one  account  day  to  another. 

Coupons.  Dividend  warrants  appended  to  bonds,  which  are 
severally  cut  off  for  presentation  as  they  fall  due. 

Course  of  Kxchange.    The  proceedings  regulating  exchange. 

Credit.  An  engagement  to  pay  Instead  of  actual  payment ;  In  a 
general  sense,  confidence  in  pecuniary  conditions. 

Credit  Fonder.  (French.)  Credit  on  land,  a  term  applied  In 
France  to  a  financial  institution  for  making  loans  upon  land 
and  real  property. 

-Credit  Hoblller.  (French.)  Credit  on  personal  effects  or  respon- 
sibility ;  a  term  applied  to  a  kind  of  bank  established  to  make 
advances  upon  movable  or  personal  property,  shares,  public 
funds,  etc. 

Currency.  Coin,  notes,  and  all  other  Instruments  by  wh9se  aid 
commodities  are  interchanged. 

Customs.    Duties  on  exports  or  Imports. 

Days  of  Orace.  The  number  of  days  allowed  to  tajce  up  a  note 
or  bill  after  the  expiration  of  the  date  expressed. 

Dead  Freight.  The  damage  payable  by  one  who  engages  to 
load  a  ship  fiilly,  and  falls  to  do  so. 

Deadweight.  (English.)  A  term  applied  to  an  advance  by  the 
Bank  ofTlngland  to  government  on  account  of  military  pen- 
sions ;  also  to  the  aggregate  of  the  fixed  annual  burden  of  any 
concern. 

Debenture.  A  customs  certificate  for  drawback ;  also,  a  certif- 
icate of  mortgage  or  loan  on  public  works,  or  of  a  general 
mortgage  debt  based  upon  a  number  of  private  properties. 

Del  Credere  Guarantee.  An  engagement  by  an  agent  for  the 
solvency  of  persons  who  deal  with  him  in  the  concerns  of  his 
principal. 

Demurrage.  The  time  taken  to  load  or  unload  a  ship  beyond 
that  originally  stipulated ;  also,  the  compensation  wnlch  the 
freighter  has  to  pay  for  such  detention. 

Demurrer.  A  check  to  an  action  upon  a  legal  objection  which 
must  be  determined  before  further  procedure. 

Derelict.    A  ship  forsaken. 

Detinue.    See  Trover. 

Deviation.     In  marine  Insurance,  sufficient  divergence  f^om 
the  route  of  the  voyage  to  discharge  the  risk  of  the  under- 
writer. 
.  Diligence.     (Scotch.)    The  means  by  which  the  law  enforces 
obligations. 

Discount.  An  allowance  made  for  the  payment  of  money 
before  it  Is  due. 

Distringas.  (English.)  A  writ  to  distrain  a  man  for  debt,  or  for 
his  appearance  at  a  certain  time. 

Dividend.  The  portion  of  any  joint  profit  or  fund  shared  be- 
tween the  owners  or  stockholders. 

Dock  Warrant.  A  certificate  of  goods  lodged  in  a  dock-ware- 
house. 

Docket.    A  short  certificate,  summary,  or  memorandum. 


Document  Bill.  A  draft  accompanied  and  secured  by  a  blU  of 
lading  and  an  insurance  policy. 

Draff.    A  petty  commercial  allowance  now  nearly  obsolete. 

Draft.  An  order  from  one  man  to  another  directing  the  payment 
of  money. 

Drawback.  The  repayment  of  duty;on  goods  on  their  exporta- 
tion. 

Drawer,  Drawee.  One  who  draws  a  draft,  or  the  party  to 
whom  the  order  is  addressed. 

Dunnage.  Loose  wood  placed  in  a  ship's  hold  to  prop  the 
cargo. 

Echeance.  (French.)  Expiration ;  the  time  to  elapse  before  a 
bill  falls  due. 

Effective.  A  Continental  term  for  coin,  In  contradistinction  to 
paper  money. 

Ijectment.    An  action  for  the  recovery  of  lands,  houses,  etc. 

Elegit.  (English.)  A  writ  to  take  in  execution,  but  not  to  sell, 
the  effects  of  a  debtor. 

Endowment.  The  assurance  of  a  sum  payable  when  an  indi- 
vidual shall  attain  any  particular  year  or  age. 

Entrepot.  A  port  or  place  into  which  goods  are  imported  and 
stored  for  re-exportation  to  some  other  place. 

Equitable  Estate.  The  right  or  interest  held  by  one  for  whose 
benefit  a  trust  is  created. 

Equitable  Mortgage.  A  mortgage  created  by  the  depositing 
by  the  owner  of  an  estate  of  the  title-deeds  relating  to  it  with 
his  banker  or  other  creditor,  as  a  pledge  for  the  repayment  of 
the  loan  or  debt. 

Estoppel.  A  bar  to  an  action  arising  from  a  man's  own  act  or 
deed. 

Exchange.  The  process  of  settling  accounts  between  distant 
parties. 

Exchequer.  (English.)  A  crown  revenue  court,  divided  anciently 
Into  two  parts— one  a  court  of  record  for  determining  causes 
touching  these  revenues ;  the  other  employed  in  the  receiving 
and  paying  of  money.  The  latter  now  constitutes  the  depart- 
ment of  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer. 

Exchequer  Bills.  (English.)  Treasury  bills  issued  under  the 
sanction  of  Parliament. 

Excise.    A  tax  on  home  productions  or  manufactures. 

Exemplification  of  letters  patent,  etc.  A  transcript  under 
the  great  seal,  which  may  be  pleaded  as  if  it  were  the  original. 

Exlgl  Facias.  A  writ  issued  in  absence  of  a  defendant,  charg- 
ing him  to  appear  upon  pain  of  outlawry. 

Expectation  of  Elfe.  In  annuities,  the  average  of  forthcom- 
ing years  in  the  life  of  an  individual. 

Factor.  A  mercantile  agent  intrusted  with  the  possession  and 
disposal  of  property. 

Factory.    (Scotch.)    See  Mandate. 

Factory  System.  A  term  used  in  reference  to  establishments 
employing  numerous  persons  for  manufacturing  purposes. 

Falsiiying.  Inserting  in  an  account  an  item  or  charge  whlok 
Is  wrong. 

Fee.    A  right  in  perpetuity. 

Fee  Farm  Rent.  (English.)  A  rent  reserved  upon  a  grant  In 
fee,  if  not  less  than  one-fourth  of  the  value  of  the  landa.  If 
of  less  value,  it  is  a  rent-charge. 

Feudlty.  (Scotch.)  The  fixed  rent  payable  for  laud  to  the  ntpe- 
rior  by  the  holder  or  vassal. 

Flars  Prices.  (Scotch.)  Average  prices  of  corn,  yearly  fixed  la 
counties  by  sherifl'  juries,  and  which  regulate  all  express  or 
implied  agreements  at  such  prices. 

Flat.  A  judicial  order  for  making  out  and  allowing  certain  pro- 
cesses. 

Fieri  Facias.  A  writ  after  judgment,  to  levy  on  the  good*  of 
the  defendant  for  the  amount  of  debt. 

Fine.  A  penalty,  forfeit,  or  money  paid  for  any  exemption  or 
liberty. 

Firm.    The  style  or  title  of  a  mercantile  company. 

Foreclosure.  A  term  used  to  express  the  barring  (Ae  equitv  if 
redemption  in  mortgages. 

Forthcoming.  (Scotch.)  An  accessory  action  of  adjudication 
of  movables  following  arrestment. 

Funding.  The  system  of  raising  public  loans  by  granting  per- 
petual annuities,  redeemable  generally  on  certain  terms  by  the 
State. 

Funds.  The  obligations  or  securities  for  the  funded  portion  of 
the  public  debt. 

Garnishee.  A  person  In  whose  hands  money  is  attached ;  so 
called  because  he  has  had  garnishment,  or  warning,  not  to  pay 
to  the  defendant. 

Glut  of  Commodities.  The  condition  arising  when,  from  the 
superabundance  of  supply  or  the  diminution  of  demand,  the 
quantity  of  commodities  in  the  market  greatly  exceeds  the 
quantity  wanted  by  purchasers. 

Goodwill.  That  advantage  of  a  trade  which  arises  from  the 
situation  or  business  of  an  establishment. 

Grassum.    (Scotch.)    A  fine  paid  for  a  lease. 

Ground  Annual.  (Scotch.)  A  fixed  rent  payable  for  church 
lands ;  also  for  building-ground,  etc. 

Guarantee.  An  engagement  for  some  debt,  or  the  performance 
of  some  duty,  in  case  of  the  failure  of  the  person  who  is  pri- 
marily responsible. 

Guild.  An  ancient  term  for  a  mercantile  corporation  or  Indus- 
trial association 
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Holograpli.  {Scotch.)  A  document  in  the  handwriting  of  the 
grantor. 

Homologation.  (Scotch.)  An  express  or  implied  ratification 
of  an  engagement  in  itself  invalid. 

Honor.  In  bills  of  exchange,  regularity  in  acceptance  and  pay- 
ment. 

Hoondee.    In  Indian  commerce,  a  native  bill  of  exchange. 

Hypotlieca.  A  lien  over  personal  property,  the  custody  of 
which  does  not  pass  to  the  holder  of  the  security,  but  remains 
with  the  proprietor. 

Hypotbecation.    A  pledge  without  possession  by  the  pledgee. 

Imprest  Moneys.  (Englwh.)  A  term  applied  to  moneys  issued 
by  government  to  storekeepers  and  other  public  agents  untO 
accounted  for. 

Indenture.  A  writing  containing  some  contract,  agreement,  or 
conveyance.  It  was  formerly  indented  at  the  top,  so  as  to  cor- 
respond to  another  part  with  the  same  contents. 

Indorse,  Indorser.  To  write  one's  name  on  the  back  of  a 
note ;  the  party  who  indorses  it. 

Inliibition.  (Scotch.)  A  writ  prohibiting  a  debtor  from  alien- 
ating heritage  or  from  contracting  debt,  to  the  prejudice  of  the 
creditor  inhibiter. 

InJ  unction.  The  restraint  of  any  act  by  which  injustice  or  fraud 
may  be  perpetrated. 

Inlalce.  A  deficiency  in  the  weight  or  quantity  of  goods,  arising 
as  an  accident  of  trade. 

Insolvency.    A  general  inability  to  pay  debts. 

Insurance.  A  contract  by  which  one  party,  in  consideration 
of  a  premium,  undertakes  to  indemnify  another  party  against 
loss. 

Interest.  The  consideration  for  the  loan 'or  use  of  money. 
Simple  interest  is  that  which  is  reckoned  only  upon  the  princi- 
pal sum  lent;  compound  interest  is  that  reckoned  not  only 
upon  the  principal  sum  lent,  but  also  on  its  interest  as  it  be- 
comes due. 

Interpleader.  A  bill  of  interpleader  in  equity  is  where  a  per- 
son is  indebted  to  one  of  the  parties  in  a  suit,  and  desires  that, 
by  their  interpleading,  he  may  be  safe  in  the  payment.    See 

MULTIPLEPOINDING. 

Invoice.  An  inventory  of  the  quantity  and  price  of  goods  sold 
or  consigned. 

Jerqningr.  The  search  of  a  ship  to  ascertain  if  any  unentered 
goods  are  on  board. 

Jettison.  Casting  overboard  any  part  of  a  ship  or  its  contents, 
for  the  preservation  of  the  remainder. 

Joint  Adventure.  A  limited  partnership  confined  to  a  par- 
ticular speculation,  voyage,  or  trade  operation. 

Joint  Stock  Company.  A  companj;  contradistinguished  from 
ordinary  partnerships,  the  administration  being  vested  in 
certain  onicers  or  directors,  the  individual  partners  having 
no  power  to  deal  with  the  public,  and  the  shares  being  trans- 
ferable.   Vice  SociiTi;. 

Journal.  A  technical  summary  of  the  primary  records  of  a  mer- 
chant, preparatory  to  their  being  entered  in  the  ledger. 

Judirment  Debts.  A  judgment,  in  law,  is  a  species  of  security 
created  over  personal  goods,  usually  with  the  assent  of  the 
debtor,  by  means  of  a  warrant  of  attorney,  judge's  order,  or 
cognovit.  This,  when  entered  up,"enables  the  creditor  at  any 
time  to  issue  execution  against  the  goods,  and  by  their  sale  to 
seek  to  realize  his  debt. 

Knot.    A  division  of  the  log-line  equivalent  to  one  nautical  mile. 

liabor.  In  political  economy,  the  exertions  of  human  beings 
employed  for  the  purpose  of  production. 

Ijac.    An  Indian  term  for  100,000. 

I<actaes.  Such  negligence  as  involves  the  forfeiture  of  the  legal 
rights  of  a  party. 

lay  Days.    The  time  allowed  for  loading  and  unloading  a  ship. 

I^eabage.    An  allowance  for  waste  or  loss  of  liquids. 

I*edeer.  A  book  containing  a  methodical  summary  of  all  a  mer^ 
chant's  accounts  and  their  results. 

I/etter  or  Power  of  Attorney.  A  deed  authorizing  one  per- 
son to  act  for  another. 

I/Ctter  of  Credit.  A  letter  authorizing  the  person  addressed  to 
advance  money  or  furnish  goods  to  another,  on  the  credit  of 
the  writer. 

Iictter  of  Marque.  A  license  authorizing  a  ship  to  act  as  a 
privateer. 

I>etters  Patent.  An  instrument  or  deed  under  the  great  seal, 
enabling  a  person  to  do  or  to  enjoy  some  special  privilege. 

lievari  Facias.  A  writ  for  levying  a  sum  upon  the  effects  of  a 
defendant. 

liiabilities.  A  comprehensive  term  for  all  the  pecuniary  obli- 
gations, whether  direct  or  indirect,  of  an  individual  or  com- 
pany. 

Iiien.  A  right  to  retain  property  legitimately  in  one's  possession 
until  a  debt  shall  be  paid  or  an  engagement  be  performed. 

Umltation.  In  commercial  law,  the  expiry  of  a  right  through 
lapse  of  time. 

liOg  Book.    A  ship's  journal. 

Mandate.  (Scotch.)  A  contract  empowering  a  person  to  manage 
any  business  for  another  without  hire ;  now  almost  superseded 
by  Factory,  or  agency  for  hire. 

Manifest.    The  specification  of  a  ship's  cargo  and  passengers. 

Keditatln  Fngae  Warrant.  (Scotch.)  A  warrant  to  imprison  a 
debtor,  competent  on  proof  of  his  intention  to  abscond  from 
Scotland,  analogous  to  the  English  writ  nc  exeat  regno. 


Mint.    The  place  where  money  is  coined. 
Mintage.    The  duty  paid  for  coinage. 
Misfeasance.    A  misdeed. 

Money.  Coin— usually  gold,  silver,  copper,  bronze,  etc— stamped 
by  public  authority. 

Monopoly.  The  exclusive  privilege  of  dealing  in  or  manufac- 
turing any  particular  commodity. 

Mont  de  Pifit*.    A  benevolent  loan  institution  in  Paris. 

Mortgage.  A  pledge  of  lands  or  tenements  by  a  debtor  or 
mortgagor  for  money  borrowed  from  the  creditor  or  mortgagee,. 
to  be  the  property  of  the  creditor  if  the  money  be  not  paid  at 
the  time  agreed  upon,  but  which,  by  legal  construction,  remains 
for  a  time  liable  to  the  equity  of  redemption.  A  mortgage  of  per- 
sonal goods  is  termed  a  conditional  bill  qf  sale. 

Multlplepoinding.  (Scotch.)  Double  distress,  an  action  chiefly 
used  for  settling  competitions  for  a  movable,  analogous  to  the 
English  bill  of  interpleader. 

JTe  Exeat  Regno.  (English.)  A  writ  to  restrain  a  person  from 
leaving  the  kingdom  without  license. 

Ifegotiable  Instrument.  A  term  applied  to  a  document 
where  the  legal  right  to  the  property  secured  by  it  is  transfer- 
able from  one  person  to  another  by  its  delivery. 

Nisi  Prius.  A  commission  to  justices  of  assize  empowering 
them  to  try  issues  of  fact  by  jury. 

Konfeasance.    An  offence  of  omission. 

UToting  of  a  Bill.  The  notarial  marking  and  registration  pre- 
liminary to  the  extension  of  a  protest. 

Obligations.  (French.)    Annuity  bonds  reimbursable  by  lot. 

Omnium.  (English.)  A  stock  exchange  term  for  the  whole  of 
the  stocks  of  which  a  government  loan  consists,  when  secur- 
ities of  two  or  more  descriptions — as  consols  and  terminable 
annuities— are  given  for  each  £100  in  money. 

Open  Policy.    See  Policy. 

Options.  A  class  of  stock  exchange  transactions  which  are 
described  as  a  put  and  call  or  a  put  or  call.  A  put  and  call  is 
where  a  person  gives  so  much  per  cent,  for  the  option  of  buy- 
ing or  selling  so  much  stock  on  a  certain  fixed  day,  at  a  price 
fixed  the  day  the  option  money  is  given.  A  put  is  when  a  per- 
son gives  so  much  for  the  option  of  selling  under  a  like  condi- 
tion ;  and  a  caU  is  when  so  much  is  given  for  the  option  of 
buying  only. 

Outcome.  Superabundant  measure  of  goods,  arising  as  an  inci- 
dent of  trade  or  by  allowance  of  the  wholesale  dealer. 

Paper  Money.  Notes  printed  by  public  authority  as  the  equiv- 
alent of  coin. 

Par  of  Exchange.  The  expression  in  the  currency  of  one 
country  of  that  sum  which  is  equivalent  to  a  given  sum  takem 
as  the  standard  of  comparison  in  another  country. 

Participation.  (French.)  A  kind  of  commercial  associatiOB 
recognized  in  France,  consisting  simply  in  two  or  more  persons 
joining  in  one  or  several  determinate  commercial  speculations. 

Partnership.     The  association  of  two   or  more   persons  ia 

one  business. 
Permit.    An  excise  passport. 
Perpetuity.    An  annuity  which  is  to  continue  for  ever. 

Petty  Average.  An  allowance  for  towing,  beaconage,  etc.; 
now  usually  included  in  the  freight  of  a  ship. 

Pix.  (English.)  A  box  in  which  samples  of  coin  struck  at  the 
mint  are  preserved  for  comparison  with  the  Exchequer  Stand- 
ard, termed  trial  of  the  pix. 

Plant.  A  comprehensive  term  applied  to  the  warehouses,  leases, 
tools,  engines,  and  fixtures  of  a  concern. 

Pledge.    Anything  put  in  pawn. 

Poinding.  (Scotch.)  An  adjudication  and  sale  of  movables  for 
debt. 

Policy.    The  deed  embodying  the  contract  of  insurance. 

Post  Obit  Bond.    A  bond  payable  only  after  death. 

Premium.  The  sum  given  for  the  share  of  an  undertaking 
above  its  original  value. 

Premtam.  In  insurance,  the  consideration  given  by  the  party 
protected  to  the  insurer. 

Prescription.    Custom  continued  till  it  has  the  force  of  law. 

Prescription.  (Scotch.)  A  legal  presumption  of  abandonment, 
or  of  satisfaudon,  of  an  obligation  by  lapse  of  time. 

Price.  Value  expressed  in  money.  The  natural  price  of  a  com- 
modity at  any  place  and  time  is  that  which  wfll  pay  the  cost 
of  Its  production. 

Price-Current.    A  list  of  the  market  prices  of  merchandise. 

Primage,  or  Hat  Money.  A  small  allowance  for  the  ship- 
master's care  of  goods ;  now  generally  included  in  the  freight. 

Probate.  The  exhibiting  and  proving  of  a  will  before  a  judge 
or  register  of  wills. 

Procuration.  Acting  through  an  agent,  manager,  or  procuro- 
tory.  When  one  becomes  party  to  a  bill  by  the  subscription  of 
his  agent  duly  authorized  by  power  of  attorney,  letter  of  pro- 
curation, or  otherwise,  he  is  said  to  act  by  procuration. 

Production.  In  political  economy,  the  creation  of  objects 
which  constitute  wealth. 

Profit.  The  surplus  produce  which  remains  to  the  capitalist 
after  replacing  his  capital ;  the  ratio  which  that  surplus  bears 
to  the  capital  itself  is  the  rate  of  profit. 

Promissory  Note.  A  written  promise  to  pay  from  one  man  to 
another  upon  a  certain  date. 

Prompt.  A  short  fixed  period  of  credit  allowed  on  the  sale  of 
some  commodities. 


Pro  Bata.  A  term  applied  to  payments  by  parties  proportional 
to  their  interests. 

^'"♦es*  of  a  Bill.  A  notarial  declaration,  on  presentment, 
that  the  bill  has  been  presented,  has  not  been  accepted  or  paid, 
and  that  the  bill-holder  is  to  enforce  payment  against  all  the 
parties  to  it. 

Quarantine.  A  probationary  confinement  and  interruption  of 
intercourse  to  which  ships,  with  their  crews,  passengers,  and 
cargoes,  are  subjected  when  coming  from  a  country  afflicted 
with  or  suspected  of  contagion. 

%aid  Pro  Quo.    Giving  one  thing  for  another. 

^uitRent.  (Englisli.)  A  small  rent  payable  by  tenants  of 
manors,  and  by  which  they  go  free. 

Rach  Rent.    The  full  yearly  value  of  the  land  or  house  rented. 

Be-assnrance.  The  protection  of  an  insurer  by  other  insurers 
against  the  risk  he  has  undertaken. 

Rebate.    A  deduction  from  a  stipulated  price  or  sum. 

Recognizance,  The  judicial  acknowledgment  of  a  former 
debt  upon  record,  etc. 

Recoupe.  In  law,  the  keeping  back  or  stopping  something 
which  is  due,  as  a  claim  for  damages. 

Re-excliange.  The  damage  arising  from  the  dishonor  of  a  bill 
of  exchange,  and  the  necessity  of  the  bill-holders  having 
recourse  back  to  the  place  of  drawing. 

Beffif  try  Certificate.  A  parchment  document  delivered  to  a 
shipmaster,  testifying  to  the  ownership,  name,  burden,  master, 
and  port  of  registry;  it  is  the  proof  of  the  vessel  being  en- 
titled to  the  privileges  of  the  nation  to  which  it  belongs. 

Release.  An  instrument  whereby  a  person  quits  and  renounces 
that  which  he  before  possessed ;  also,  an  English  deed  of  con- 
veyance, etc. 

Remedy  of  tlie  Jlint.    Action  in  reference  to  coinage. 

Rent.  An  annual  payment  by  one  party  for  any  property  held 
of  another  party. 

Rent.  In  political  economy,  that  which  is  received  for  the  use 
of  the  natural  and  inherent  powers  of  land)  being  the  excess 
of  the  value  of  the  whole  produce  above  what  is  necessary  to 
pay  the  wages  of  the  labor  and  the  profits  of  the  capital  em- 
ployed in  cultivation. 

Rent  Charge.    See  Fee  Farm  Rent. 

Rente.    (French.)'  A  term  synonymous  with  annuity  In  the  fVind- 

■!|    ing  system  of  France. 

Replevin.  An  action  founded  upon  a  distress  taken  wrong- 
fully. 

Reprises.    Abatements  or  deductions. 

Reserve.  Profit  set  aside  or  retained  to  meet  some  ftiture  pur- 
pose or  contingency. 

Respondentia.  A  contract  of  loan  under  which  goods  in  a  ship 
are  hypothecated  to  the  lender,  as  in  Bottomky. 

JSest.  A  term  applied  both  to  the  period  of  stock-taking  and  bal- 
ancing of  a  merchant  and  to  the  balance  of  undivided  profit 
at  that  period. 

Retenne.    A  French  term  for  the  mint  charge  on  coins. 

Revenue.  That  portion  of  his  wealth  which  a  person  may  an- 
nually consume  without  injury  to  his  permanent  resources. 
It  consists  of  the  rents  of  land,  the  wages  of  labor,  and  the 
profits  of  stock. 

Revision.  In  life  assurance,  an  annuity  or  sum  which  is  not 
payable  until  some  circumstances  happen,  or  cease  to  happen, 
which  are  named  in  the  agreement. 

iSalvage.  A  recompense  to  those  by  whose  means  a  ship  or  mer- 
chandise has  been  saved  from  shipwreck,  fire,  or  capture. 

Salvage  Iiosses.  In  marine  insurance,  the  loss  incurred  when 
goods  are  saved,  but  are  sold  short  of  their  destination,  being 
unfit  for  reshipment. 

Scire  Facias.  A  writ  calling  a  man  to  show  cause  why  the  exe- 
cution of  a  judgment  should  not  be  made  out. 

Scrip.  A  stock  exchange  abbreviation  of  the  term  "  subscrip- 
tion," applied  to  stocks  given  in  exchange  for  a  loan  until  all 
the  instalments  are  paid. 

Sea-ivorthiness.  In  marine  insurance,  a  term  implying  that 
the  ship  is  "  stout,  staunch,  and  strong  for  the  voyage,  well  and 
Bufficiently.rigged,  and  found  with  a  proper  master  and  crew." 

Seignorage.  The  profit  derived  by  a  government  from  Issuing 
coins  at  a  rate  higner  than  their  intrinsic  value. 

Sequestration.  The  Scottish  process  by  which  the  effects  of 
a  bankrupt  are  realized  and  divided  among  his  creditors. 

Set-off.  The  concurrence  of  two  debts  reciprocally  due,  to  ope- 
rate as  mutual  payment. 

SIilps'  Papers  for  manifestation.  These  comprise  generally 
the  certificate  of  registry,  charter  party,  bills  of  lading,  mus- 
ter-roll of  crew,  log-book,  and  bill  of  health. 

Sbort  Interest.    See  Policy. 

Shroffage.  In  Indian  commerce,  the  scrutiny  of  coins  and  the 
separation  of  the  good  from  the  debased,  usually  performed  by 
a  Shroff,  or  native  banker. 

Simulate  Account.    A  pro  forma  account. 

Sinltlng-Fund.  A  portion  of  revenue  annually  or  periodically 
set  apart  for  the  gradual  extinction  of  a  debt. 

Soci£t€  Anonyme.  A  French  public  company  trading  under  a 
denomination  indicative  of  its  object,  and  composed  of  partners 
each  of  whom  is  bound  simply  to  pay  in  his  subscribed  share, 
while  the  company  is  represented  by  managers  or  directors 
personally  irresponsible  for  the  liabilities.  SociiU  en  Comman- 
dite differs  from  the  preceding  in  trading  under  a  firm  compris- 
ing the  names  of  the  managers,  who  are  liable  for  all  engage- 
ments, but  with  whom  there  are  associated  non-managing  part- 


ners called  commanditaires,  free  from  all  liabilities  beyond  the 
capital  respectively  invested  by  them.  Sociiti  en  nom  Col- 
ledyis,  a  French  company  in  which  all  the  partners  are  jointly 
and  severally  responsible,  even  though  their  names  do  not  ap- 
pear in  the  firm. 

Solidarity.    (French.)    Joint  responsibility. 

Specialty  Debt.  A  debt  due  or  acknowledged  by  an  instru- 
ment under  seal. 

Specie.    Coined  money. 

Speculation.  Properly,  a  transaction  in  which  an  individual 
buys  in  order  to  sell  again ;  but  the  term  is  more  commonly 
applied  to  transactions  embodying  great  risk,  and  foreign  to  the 
regular  business  of  an  individual. 

Standard.  The  original  weight  or  measure  sanctioned  by  gov- 
ernment. 

Staple.  A  term  anciently  applied  to  a  public  market,  but  now 
employed  to  designate  the  chief  productions  of  a  country. 

Stated  Account.  In  the  English  law  of  accounts,  an  account 
settled,  whether  it  be  signed  or  not. 

Status  of  an  Annuity.  The  state  of  things  during  the  continu- 
ance of  which  the  annuity  Is  to  be  paid. 

Sterling.  A  term  of  uncertain  derivation,  which  has  been  long 
applied  to  the  standard  money  of  England. 

Stock.  In  accounts,  everything  jiossessed  by  an  individual  or 
firm  at  any  given  time. 

Stock.    In  political  economy,  accumulated  wealth. 

Stocks.    The  public  funds. 

Stoppage  in  Transitu.  The  right  of  a  seller  to  retain  goods 
sold,  or  to  recover  them  if  they  have  not  yet  been  delivered  to 
the  buyer,  in  security  of  the  unpaid  price. 

Storage.    A  charge  for  warehouse  rent. 

Stranding.    In  marine  insurance,  is  where  a  vessel  takes  the 

f round  under  extraordinary  circumstances  of  time  or  place 
y  reason  of  some  unusual  or  accidental  occurrence.  Mere 
"  touch  and  go  "  is  not  a  stranding. 

Subpcena.    A  writ  calling  a  party  to  appear  in  court. 

Supersedeas.  A  command  to  stay  law  proceedings,  on  good 
cause  shown,  which  ought  otherwise  to  proceed. 

Supplies.  The  annual  grants  for  the  public  iservice  by  the  leg- 
islature. 

Supply  of  Commodities.  The  quantity  offered,  or  ready  to> 
De  immediately  offered,  for  sale. 

Surcharge.  In  the  English  law  of  accounts,  to  show  an  omis- 
sion for  which  credit  ought  to  have  been  given.  FaXsiJy  is  to  ■ 
show  that  a  wrong  charge  has  been  inserted. 

Survivorship.  The  assurance  of  a  sum  to  a  party,  provided  he 
survive  another  party. 

Syndicate.  Parties  privileged  to  finance  public  loans,  etc. ;  an 
association  organized  to  promote  some  object,  discharge  some 
trust,  or  negotiate  some  business. 

Tare.  A  deduction  from  the  gross  weight  of  goods  on  account  of 
the  package. 

Tariff.    A  cartel  or  list  of  duties  on  exports  and  imports. 

Taxes.  Charges  or  imposts  for  the  support  of  the  government  in 
its  various  departments  of  administration.  Direct  taaes  are  fixed 
money  payments  demanded  periodically  from  the  taxpayers ; 
indirect  taxes  are  those  imposed  on  imports,  exports,  or  manu- 
factures. 

Tontine.  The  system  of  raising  a  loan  by  granting  a  life  annuity 
to  a  number  of  persons  with  the  benefit  of  survivorship,  so  that 
it  is  shared  among  those  living  till  at  last  it  falls  to  one ;  also 
now  used  for  an  insurance  which  falls  due  on  the  expiration 
of  a  fixed  term  of  years. 

Tret.  A  deduction  in  the  weight  of  certain  goods  of  i  lbs.  on 
every  104  lbs.  for  dust,  etc. 

Trover.  An  action  for  recovery  of  personal  property  (by  fiction 
of  law)/ow7wi  or  appropriated  by  another,  or  for  damages,  and  so 
differing  from  Detinue,  an  action  for  detention  of  property,  under 
which  only  the  chattel  is  recoverable. 

Troy.    A  name  given  to  the  weights  for  gold  and  silver. 

Truck  System.    Paying  workmen  in  goods  instead  of  money. 

ITlIage.    What  a  cask  wants  of  being  full. 

Usance.    The  time  allowed  for  payment  of  a  blU  of  exchange. 

Talne.  In  political  economy,  a  relative  term  denoting  the  gen- 
eral power  of  purchasing  possessed  by  any  article  or  commod- 
ity.   Price  is  the  value  of  a  thing  in  relation  to  money. 

Vendor.  In  commercial  law,  a  person  who  sells ;  the  buyer  is 
termed  a  vendee. 

Tidimns.    (Scotch.)    Abrief  sketch  or  abstract  of  an  account. 

Wages.  The  remuneration  paid  to  the  laborer  for  his  exertions. 
Nominal  wages  are  those  which  he  receives  in  the  current 
money  of  the  country;  real  wages  are  the  necessaries,  con- 
veniences, and  luxuries  of  life  which  the  wages  of  the  laborer 
enable  him  to  command. 

Warranty.  In  marine  insurance,  an  express  or  implied  condi- 
tion relating  to  the  subject  Insured,  which,  if  not  true  or  not 
complied  with,  defeats  the  insurance. 

Ways  and  Means.  The  annual  duties  and  other  items  of 
public  revenue  applicable  to  the  national  expenditure,  as  ex- 
hibited in  the  annual  estimates  submitted  to  Congress  and  to 
Parliament. 

Wealth.  In  political  economy,  the  material  objects  necessary, 
useful,  or  agreeable  to  man,  which  have  required  some  portion 
of  human  exertion  to  appropriate  or  produce. 

Writ  of  Extent.  A  statutory  proceeding  for  the  recovery  of 
the  public  revenue  by  attachment,  appraisement,  and  sale  of 
the  property  against  which  it  is  directed. 
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GLOSSAUT  OF  GEOGRAPHICAL  TEEMS  USED  IN 

THE  TOsTITED  STATES. 


Agna,  Aqna.     Water ;  a  Spanish  term,  vised  In  New  Mexico, 

Texas,  and  Arizona ;  as,  Agua  duke. 
Alanines.    Needle-like  rocks.    From  French  aigmOe. 
AIIdtIoiis.    Bottom  lands  (Texas). 
Arroyo,  Arpoya.     Spanish  for  "creek;"    aa,  Arroyo  Blanco; 

Arroya  de  lu  eaita. 
Bad  lands.    From  French  Mauvaisa  tares. 
Balila.    Spanish  for  "  bay ;"  as,  Bahia  Ponce  de  Leon. 
Banks.    Elevations  of  the  sea-hottom ;  as,  Fishing  Bankt. 
Barra.    Spanish  for  "  bar ;"  as,  Sarro  de  Scmtiago. 
Barranca.    Spanish  for  a  "  rayine." 
Barrens.    French  barein,  "  sterile." 
Basin,    French  bassin,  "  a  basin;"  as,  Tlte  Oreat  Basin:  TV  Jfis- 

sissippi  Basin. 
Bay.  An  arm  of  the  prairie  extending  into  the  forest,  or  of  water 

extending  into  the  land. 
Bayon.    French  ftoj/au,  a  "  gut "  or  "  bowel."  A  water-channel  In 

time  of  floods ;  as,  Bayou  Teche. 
Beach.    A  section  of  the  sandy  coasts  of  Long  Island  and  New 

Jersey ;  as,  Rockaway  Beach. 
Bend.  Deflection  of  astreamfromastralght  line;  as,  Turiey  Island 

Bend,  James  River. 
Blgtat.    A  broad  open  bay;  as.  The  Sleeping  Bear  Bight,  Lake 

Michigan. 
Block.     Dutch   blok,  "block."     Three  Point  Block,  a  Colorado 

mountain. 
BInff.    Dutch  blaf,  a  high  bank  along  a  river;  as,  BalPs  Bluff. 

Boca,Boifa.  Spanish,  "an  entrance  "or  "inlet."  UaedinFlorida 

and  Texas. 
Boe.    An  elevated  spot  in  swamps,  filled  with  roots  and  grass 

"Middle  States). 
Bottom  liands.    The  alluvial  low  lands  along  rivers  (Western 

states). 
Branch.    An  affluent  of  a  larger  stream ;  as,  the  £tut  Branch  of 

the  Susquehanna. 
Broads.  Broadened-out  sections  of  rivers  (South  Atlantic  States). 

Buffalo  Wallow.  A  water-hole  in  the  prairies.  The  bison, 
when  shedding  its  hair,  used  to  roll  and  rub  itself  in  these 
hollows. 

Butte.  French,  "  a  mound."  Applied  to  detached,  abrupt  hills 
in  the  Rocky  Mountain  and  Pacific  regions ;  as.  Bow  Butle, 
Dakota. 

Cajon.  Spanish  caja,  "box."  A  defile  leading  to  a  mountain- 
peak,  or  the  pass  itself;  as,  Cajon  Pass,  California. 

Canada.  Spanish,  a  narrow  valley  (California  and  New  Mexico). 

Canal.    A  channel  on  the  coast ;  as.  Hood's  Canai  (Oregon  and 

Washington). 
Cane-brake.    A  thicket  of  canes  In  the  lowlands  of  streams 

(South  Carolina  to  Louisiana). 
Canon.     Spanish  caaa,  "a,  reed"  or  "tube."     A  narrow,  deep 

passage  or  ravine   in  mountain   regions,  usually  made  by 

streams ;  as,  Orand  Canon  of  the  Colorado. 
Cap.    A  barren  peak ;  as,  Robin  Cap,  North  Carolina. 
Cascade.    A  small  waterfall. 
Cataract.    A  great  fall  of  waters. 

Cer ro.    Spanish  cerro,  "  hill ;"  as,  Cnro  del  Oro  (New  Mexico). 
Chaparral.    Spanish  chaparra,  "  an  evergreen  oak."    A  thicket 

closely  grown  with  bushes  and  thorny  briars  (New  Mexico  and 

Texas). 
Chute.    French,  "  a  falling."  A  side  channel  In  a  river,  by  which 

boats  can  make  a  short  cut  (Lower  Mississippi). 

Cienaga,  Clenega.    Spanish,  "  a  marsh ;"  as,  (Xenaga  AmariOa 

(New  Mexico  and  Arizona). 
Clenegulta.  A  small  marsh. 
Clove.  Dutch  kloof,  "  a  cleft."  A  ravine.   Much  used  In  the  Kats- 

Idll  Mountains ;  as,  KaterskUi  Clove. 

Cobble.    German  koble,  "rock."    A  hill  covered  with  loose  or 

cobble  stones ;  as.  Cobble  Hill  (New  York  and  Massachusetts). 
Comb.    The  gradual  rise  of  a  valley  into  the  hiUs.    Also,  in  the 

Mississippi  Valley,  the  river-blufls;  as,  Drury's  Bluff  or  Omib. 
Cordilleras.    Spanish  corda, "  string."     A  chain  of  mountains. 

Applied  to  the  Rocky  Mountains  and  the  Andes. 
Coulee.    French,  "a  path."    A  narrow,  deep,  rocky  valley  In 

Oregon ;  distinguished  from  a  caflon  by  having  Inclmed  instead 

of  precipitous  sides. 
Con  nty.    A  political  sub-division  of  a  State.    In  Louisiana  these 

are  called  parisftes/  in  South  Carolina,  districts. 

Cove.    A  small  recess  on  a  river's  shore ;  as,  Sandy  Cove.  Hudson 

River. 
Crag.    A^pplied   to    bare,  steep,  pointed  peaks   la  the  Rocky 

Mountains. 


Creek.     French  erique,  "a  crack."     A  small  river  or  a  largs 

brook. 
Crossing.    A  ford. 

Cross  Timbers.    A  great  forest  extending  between  Trinity  and 

Red  Rivers,  Texas. 
Caesta.    Spanish,  "  rising  ground."    A  gradual  slope  (New  Mex- 
ico and  Texas). 
Cut-offs.    Small  lakes  along  the  Mississippi  and  Red  Rivera; 

originally  windings  of  the  stream,  which  have  been  cut  off  by 

the  changes  of  the  channel  and  the  deposit  of  silt. 
Dalles.    French  dalle,  "a.  flagstone."    Rapids  composed  of  flat 

ledges  of  stone ;  as.  Dalles  of  the  Columbia,  Oregon. 
District.    A  division  of  the  country  without  elective  franchise, 

being  directly  under  the  control  of  Congress ;  as,  The  District  of 

Columbia.    In  South  Carolina,  a  county. 
Divide.    A  ridge  separating  the  tributaries  of  two  streams ;  as, 

the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  divide,  in  New  Mexico. 
Divort.    Used  in  Arizona  and  Texas  in  the  same  sense  as  divide. 
Dome.    A  hemispherical  mountain-peak;  as  Glingman's  Dome, 

N.  C. 
Drink.    Applied  to  streams  In  the  South-West,  the  Mississippi 

being  the  Big  Drink. 
Dunes.    Sand-hills  made  by  wind  action;  as.  The  Great  Sand 

Dunes,  Arizona. 
Elbow.    A  sharp  bend  In  a  stream. 
Everglades.      Inundated   tracts   of   land,   with  Interspersed 

frass   patches,  in  the   Southern   States.     The  Everglades  of 
lorida  form  an  extensive  district. 
Falls.    A  cataract ;  a  descent  of  water  down  rocky  ledges. 
Farallon.    A  Spanish  title  given  some  small  islands  oflT  the 

coast  of  California,  The  Farattones.    The  word  means  "  pointed 

islands  in  the  sea." 
Flats.    Dutch,  plai,  "  smooth."    Low  alluvial  lands ;  as,  Uohawk 

Flats.    Also,  river  shoals,  where  extended. 
Flume.    Applied  to  a  narrow  gorge  in  the  White  Mountains. 
Foot-hills.  Hills  that  extend  like  promontories  into  the  plains, 

with  depressions  or  bays  between  them. 
Fork,  Fourche.    The  place  where  streams  combine  or  a  river 

divides  into  branches ;  as.  North  Fork  of  the  Canadian ;  Fowrehe 

la  Fave,  Arliansas. 
Fresh.    A  stream  distinct  from  the  tide-water.    Used  in  Talbot 

county,  Maryland,  where  the  land  is  divided  Into  fresha  and 

salts;  as.  Alien's  Fresh. 
Gall.     A  lowland  composed  of  a  matted  soil  of  vegetable  fibres, 

called  also  "  saw  grass  "  (Florida). 
nap.    An  opening  in  a  mountain-chain  made  by  a  river ;  as,  The 

Water  Gap  of  the  Delaware. 
Oate.    Dutch  got, "  an  opening."    A  water-channel ;  as,  BeU  Gate, 

New  York;  Bamegat,  New  Jersey;  The  Golden  Gate,  San  Fran- 
cisco. 
Glades.    Tracts  of  land  covered  with  water  (Southern  States). 

Gorge.    A  mountain  defile ;  also  a  rushing  stream ;  as,  the  gorge 

of  the  Niagara. 
Grounds.    Bottom  lands  (Virginia). 
Gulch.    A  deep  mountain  ravine  (California). 
Gulf.    An  indentation  in  the  sea-coast.    Also,  in  New  Yo^ 

long,  narrow,  deep  excavations  made  by  streams ;  as,  Gvlf  of 

Loraine. 
Gully.    A  channel  worn  In  soft  earth  by  a  heavy  rainiiaU.    In 

the  White  Mountains,  a  ravine. 
Bammock.     A  thickly-wooded  tract  of  land  in  the  midst  of 

thinly-grown  pine  or  oak  forests  (Florida). 
Harbor.    Same  as  Bay.    (Coast  and  Lake  States.) 
Haystack.    A  mountain  resembling  a  haystack  In  shape;  aa. 

Haystack  Mountain,  Yellowstone  Park. 
Head.    The  source  of  a  river ;  a  sea-shore  headland ;  a  rounded, 

prominent  mountain-summit. 
Hog-back.    Applied  in  the  West  to  ridges  of  broken  strata 

along  the  eastern  flank  of  the  Rocky  Mountains.    Also,  in  the. 

East,  to  Great  Hog-back,  North  Carolina.    Glacial  gravel-ridgea 

in  Northern  New  England  are  often  called  hog-backs. 
Hog-'wallow.    Applied  to  localities  in  Texas  and  elsewhere  in 

the  West,  which  resemble  a  place  where  hogs  have  wallowed. 

Hole.    Synonymous  with  Harbor,  on  the  New  England  coast ; 

as.  Holmes  Hole.    In  the  West,  hollows  containing  fresh  water 

are  called  water-holes. 
Hollow.    A  low  spot  or  valley  among  hills ;  as.  Sleepy  HoUovg, 

New  York. 
Hommock.    Same  as  Hammock,  but  applied  particularly  to  the 

islands  in  The  Everglades.    In  Mississippi  the  Hammocks  a,n 

the  second  bottom-lands. 
Hook.    Dutch  hoeck,  "point."    A  word  given  to  capes  or  pobiti 

of  land ;  as,  Sandy  Hook. 
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Mnmmocb.     Same  derivation   M    Hammock  and   Hommock. 

Rounded  knolls  or  small  hillocks  along  the  coast. 
Hnmp.    A  conspicuous  lump  or  convexity  in  the  summit  of  a 

mountain-range ;  as,  Cama's  Hump,  White  Mountains. 
Handre<l.    A  district  or  section.   Formerly  used  in  Maryland 

and  Delaware ;  still  used  in  Delaware. 
Inter-val,  Intervale.     French  mtervaUe,  "between  valleys." 

Used  m  New  England  to  designate  what  are  known  as  bottom 

lands  In  the  West.  The  word,  as  applied,  has  nearly  the  same 

meaning  as  meadow. 
Island.    This  word  is  applied  on  the  open  prairies  to  a  clump  of 

trees.    Sometimes  called  a  mot. 


Jornadas.    Spanish  jommadaa,  "journeys, 
waterless  country  (New  Mexico). 


A  long  reach  of 


Synonymous  with  creek  or  river;  as. 


Key.  Spanish  caj/o,  "  rock."  A  ledge  of  rocks  just  below  the 
surface,  or  a  low  Island;  as,  Cellar  Keys,  Florida. 

Kill.    Dutch  ia,  "stream." 
SchwjflkiU, 

Knob.    Dutch  knap,  "  button."    Round  hills  or  lofty  summits ; 

Srairie  mounds  of  conical  shape;  as,  Las  Animas  Knobs,  New 
[exico. 
KnoU.    A  small  elevation. 
liBcnna.   French  lacune, "  a  break."   Long  necks  of  land  between 

two  streams  (Louisiana). 
lAgoon,  liagnna.    Spanish  iaffana,  "hollow."    Shallow  lakes 
cut  oflr  from  the  sea  by  the  rising  of  a  bar ;  as,  Mosquito  Lagoon, 
Florida.    Applied  in  the  West  to  shallow  ponds  or  lakes. 

lAva-beds.    Widespread  masses  of  volcanic  rock  resulting  from 

former  eruptions  (California  and  Oregon). 
Xiedgre.    A  shelf  of  rocks ;  a  ridge  of  rock  just  beneath  the  sea- 
surface  ;  a  small  mountain-ridge  In  the  West. 
Iilcfc.     A  deposit  of  salt  from  springs,  resorted  to  by  animals, 

which  obtain  the  salt  by  licking. 
Iilano.    Spanish,  "  a  level."    A  wide  table-land  In  Texas  known 

as  tbe',Llano  Estacado,  or  Staked  Plain. 
Iioma.     Spanish,  "  a  hillock."    A  flat-topped  hill  or  ridge;  as, 

Loma  Parda,  New  Mexico. 
Iiow  Grounds.    Bottom  lands  (Virginia). 
Marsb.     An  overflowed   lowland.     Sail  oiarsDes,  as  the  tidal 

marshes  of  New  Jersey. 
■eadows.    Lowlands  along  a  river. 
Hesa.    Spanish,  "  a  table."    A  terrace  along  a  river-valley. 
Horass.    Dutch,  moeras,  synonymous  with  swamp.    A  tract  of 

soft  wet  ground. 
Hot,  Motte.    [See  Island.] 
Konnd.   An  Isolated  flat-topped  hill  that  has  an  artificial  aspect. 

Mounds  occur  In  Wisconsin,  Illinois,  and  Iowa. 
Narrows.     A  narrow  opening  through  mountains;  a  narrow 

channel  of  water ;  as.  The  Narrows,  New  York  harbor. 

Keck.  A  narrow  tract  of  land  projecting  into  the  ocean ;  a  strip 
connecting  two  larger  tracts. 

Hotcb.    A  pass  In  the  White  Mountains ;  as,  Oraviford  Notch. 

Oak  Barrens.    Thin  forests  of  scrubby  oaks  on  poor  soil. 

OJo.  Spanish,  "  an  eye."  Water-holes  or  wells  on  the  Mexican 
border. 

Openings.  Thinly-wooded  spaces  usually  grown  with  small 
oaks,  hence  generally  called  oaJ:  openings. 

OTersIansb.  Dutch,  overslaau.  A  bar  in  the, Hudson,  near 
Albany,  Known  as  Overslaugh  Bar,    Not  elsewhere  used. 

Palisades.  French  palissade,  "a,  paling."  A  vertical  wall  of 
trap-rock  extending  fifteen  miles  along  the  Hudson.  Also  used 
In  Montana  to  designate  a  locality  on  the  Yellowstone. 

Paps.    Nipple-shaped  hills ;  as,  The  Paps,  Lake  Superior. 

Parlsb.    Used  instead  of  "  county  "  in  Louisiana. 

Park.    Spanish  parque.   Great  upland  valleys  in  Colorado. 

Pass,  Paso.  Spanish  paso,  "a  stepplng-place."  A  passage 
through  a  dangerous  or  diflcult  place  in  the  mountains, 
usually  made  by  a  stream.  A  channel  between  sand.bars. 
The  mouths  of  the  Mississippi  are  called  passes. 

Peak.   A  pointed  mountain-summit. 

Picbaco.  Spanish,  pica,  "  a  peak."  Prominent  mountain  eleva- 
tions (New  Mexico  and  Arizona). 

Pine  Barrens.  A  tract  of  barren  soil  thinly  covered  with 
pines  (Southern  States). 

Plaat.  Dutch,  plaals,  "  place."  Islands  In  the  upper  Hudson ; 
as,  Mull's  Plaat. 

Plains.    A  level  spread  of  land ;  as,  Laramie  Plains,  Wyoming. 

Plateau.    A  comparatively  level  elevated  region. 

Playa.  Spanish,  " a  beach."  Applied  to  a  broad,  level,clayey 
space  in  the  plains  where  rain-waters  spread  and  are  quickly 
evaporated,  feaving  the  surface  smooth  and  baked,  so  tnat  at  a 
distance  it  loolis  like  a  lake. 

Pocoson,  Poquoson.  Anglo-Saxon  pocca,  "pocket."  Low, 
swampy  or  wooded  localities,  usually  dry  in  summer  and  wet 
in  winter  (Maryland  aud  Virginia). 

Point,  Punta.  Spanish  punta.  A  cape.  Punta  is  common 
along  the  Pacific ;  Point  is  used  on  the  Great  Lakes  and  else- 
where ;  as.  Old  Point  Comfort,  Virginia. 

Pokelokens.  Indian  word.  A  marsh  or  stagnant  pool  extend- 
ing into  the  land  from  a  stream  or  lake  (Maine  and  some 
Southern  States). 

Pond.  A  pool  of  water,  or  a  body  of  water  caused  by  a  dam 
across  a  stream.  Sometimes  applied  to  lakes,  as  commonly  in 
Massach,u8etts. 


Porte.    Used  to  signify  strait  in  Porte  du  Morte,  Michigan. 
Porteznelo.    Spanish  for  "  divide."  Used  in  parts  of  California. 
Potash  Kettles.   Depressions  in  the  earth  near  the  Great  Lakes, 

supposed  to  be  due  to  the  washing  away  of  limestone. 
Pot-boles.    Circular  holes  worn  by  the  gyrations  of  a  small 

boulder  kept  in  motion  by  the  water  of  a  cascade. 
Pozo.    Spanish,  "well."    Applied  to  wells  in  Arizona  and  New 

Mexico. 
Prairie.    French,  "  a  meadow."    An  extensive  tract  of  treeless 
■  and  nearly  level  land.    Prairies  are  widely  extended  in  the 

Mississippi  Valley. 
Prairillon.    Small  prairies  in  New  Mexico,  among  the  hills  of 

the  Rocky  Mountains. 
Prong;.    German  pranffc,  "  a  stick."   An  arm  ofan  inlet  or  creek 

Synonymous  with  "  fork  "  (Southern  States). 
Puraatory.    A  narrow  ravine  with  vertical  walls,  particularly 

wnere  difficult  to  traverse. 
Pyramids.    Peaks  in  the  Rocky  Mountains,  sloping  to  a  point 
Bace.    The  section  of  a  stream  where  wind  and  tide  meet. 
Kan^e.    The  prairies  grazed  over  by  large  herds  of  cattle  are 

called  ranges.    Also  applied  to  diyisions  of  mountain-systems; 

as.  Coast  Pange. 
Rapid.    The  swift  flow  of  a  stream  down  a  sloplng'bed. 
Reacb.    An  extended  portion  of  water  or  land;  also  the  straight 

sections  of  a  river. 
Reef.    Dutch  riff.    A  range  of  rocks  at  or  near  the  surCsce  of 

water. 
Reservation,  Reserve.    A  tract  of  land  set  aside  for  a  speciftl 

purpose ;  as,  the  Western  Reserve,  the  Sioux  Beservation. 
Rigrolet.    French.    A  direct  outlet ;  applied  to  the  most  direct 

course  of  a  stream  with  two  channels. 
Riviere,  Rio.    French  and  Spanish  terms  for  river.  Applied  in 

various  parts  of  the  country. 
Roads.    A  roadstead ;  as,  Hampton  Soada.    Generally  known  m 

harbor. 
Ruffs.    Sand-beds  covered  with  a  low  growth'of  oak  (Texas). 
Rnnnel.    Synonymous  with  Bun,  or  a  small  stream  (Nevada). 
Sand  mils.    A  section  of  Nebraska  known  as  the  Great  Sand 

Hills. 
Sault,  Saulte,  Bant.     French  [taut,  "  a  fall  of  [water."     [See 

Rapid.] 
Savanna.    An  extended  level  space,  destitute  of  trees  and  cov- 
ered with  grass.    Supposed  to  be  the  basin  of  a  former  lake. 

Section.    A  division  of  a  Western  State  or  Territory  marked  off 

by  the  government  survey,  containing  one  square  mile,  or  649 

acres. 
Sblngle-beacb.    A  beach  of  sand  or  gravel. 
Sboals.    Places  where  the  water  is  shallow ;  as,  Hatteras  ShoaU. 

Also  applied  to  a  group  of  rocky  islets ;  as,  the  Isle  qf  Shoals. 
Bboot,  Sbnte.    [See  Chute.] 
Sinks   Sink-boles.    Depressions  In  the  land  in  which  the 

waters  sink  and  are  lost. 
Slasbes.    A  corrupt  form  of  splashes,  signif}dng  bush-covered 

swamp  or  wet  land.    Sloshes  Is  the  Kentucky  form. 
Slide.    A  smooth  bare  Incline  on  a  mountain-side. 
Sloo,  Sine,  Slongrb.    A  mud-hole ;  a  miry  place. 
Slope.    A  section  whose  surface  is  inclined  to  the  plane  of  the 

horizon. 
Sob.    Applied  to  very  wet  lands  (CaroUnas). 
Spit.    A  long,  narrow  shoal  running  into  the  sea ;  a  cape. 
Spur.    German  spor.   A  mountaln-ridge  which  extends  laterally 

from  the  range. 
Sngrar-loaf.  A  hill  or  monntaln  of  the  shape  of  a  truncated  cone. 
Sump.    A  pool  of  dirty  water  (Pennsylvania). 
Swale.    Low  or  wet  land ;  a  low  area  In  the  midst  of  higher 

ground. 
Swasb.    A  narrow  channel  between  a  sand-bank  and  the  shore, 

or  within  the  sand-bank. 
Sirell.    A  long,  receding  series  of  hills  (Utah). 
Tanks.    Spanish  estanque.    [See  Wells.] 

Terrace.    A  succession  of  step-like  levels  on  the  sides  of  a  river 

are  called  terraces.    [See  Mesa.] 
Territor.v.    A  political  division  under  the  control  of  Congress 

and  without  the  political  rights  of  a  State. 
Teton.    French,  "  a  breast."    (TroTuf  Teton  is  the  highest  mountalB 

in  Washington. 
Tboroug^bfare.    A  low  gap  between  mountains. 
Tinaja.    Spanish,  "  an  earthenjar."  Pools  of  fresh  water  formed 

In  depressions  of  the  rock  (Mexican  border). 
Tow-beads.    Small  tuft-like  islands  In  the  Ohio. 
Townsbip.    A  subdivision  of  a  county. 
Trougb.      Dutch  trog.    A  long,  narrow  depression  between  tw» 

ridges  (Nebraska). 
Vly.    Dutch.    A  swamp  or  marsh.    Often  called  fly;  as.  The  Fhi 

Market  (New  York). 
Wasb.    A  river-bed  which  Is  dry  in  the  rainless  season  (Arizona 

and  New  Mexico). 
Water-boles,  Water-pockets.    [See  Wells.] 
Water-sbed.    The  dividing  ridge  between  two  river-basins.  Into 

which  its  waters  flow  from  opposite  directions. 
Wells.     Dutch  viel,  "  a  spring."    Springs  with  a  large  orifice,  and 

producing  considerable  pools  of  water  (Nevada  and  Arizona). 
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